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PREFACE   TO  VOL.  VIIL 


This  voluine  bas  been  executed  without  any  retrenchment  or  materiał  modi- 

fication    in   plan,  althougb,  for  tbe    sake  of  uniformity  in   tbis   respect,  its  size 

bas  l>een  considerably  increased  beyond  tbo  amoant  proinised;  for  it  is  tbe  pur- 

pose   of  tbe   editor  to  complete  tbe  alpbabet  witbin   tbe  compass  of  ten  vol- 

omes.     A  Snpplement  ^rill   follow,  containing    tbe    necrology  and    otber   items 

tbat   bave  accrued  during  tbe  progress  of  tbe  work.     Gircumstances  not  likely 

to  recur  baye  reąnired  a  somewbat  longer  time  tban  usaal  for  tbe  preparation 

of  the   present  Tolame;  but  tbis  will  cause  no   postponement  in   tbe  eventual 

completion  of  tbe  work,  as  abont  one  balf  of  Yol.  IX  is  already  in  type,  and  tbe 

tenth  Tolume  raay  tberefore  be  looked  for  in  two  years  from  tbe  present  issne. 

Usefal,  accarate,  and  fuli  information,  ratber  tban  noveIty  or  an  affectation  of 
originality,  bas  constantly  been  tbe  aim  of  tbe  editor.  It  bas  accordingly  been 
repeatedly  avowed  in  tbe  sereral  prefaces  that  tbo  present  work  is  intended  to 
embrace  tbe  substance  of  all  tbe  best  books  of  tbe  kind  bitberto  produced.  It 
is  beliered  tbat  notbing  of  value  to  American  readers  contained  in  any  of  tbem 
irill  be  fonnd  to  bave  been  omitted.  Tbis  is  cspecially  true  witb  regard  to  two 
of  tbe  latest,  and  in  many  respects  most  important,  works — namely,  Smitb's  IHc" 
Honory  of  the  BibU  and  Herzog's  JReal-Micyklopddie^  wbicb  bave  constantly  been 
consnlted  in  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  articles.  At  tbe  same  time,  no  8erviie  system 
of  copying  from  tbem  or  from  any  otber  source  of  information  bas  been  adopted. 
In  tbe  extracts  used,  tbe  babitual  redundancies  bave  been  eliminated,  tbe  occa- 
alonal  errors  and  extravagances  bave  been  corrected,  and  tbe  freąuent  omissions 
baye  been  snpplied ;  in  sbort,  tbeir  wbole  form,  bearing,  and  contents  bave  largely 
been  modified,  and  tbeir  language  and  conclusions  for  tbe  most  part  recast.  So 
numerous  and  extensive  baye  tbese  cbanges  usually  been,  even  wbere  one  or  tbe 
otber  of  tbe  great  works  named  bas  sabstantially  been  tbe  basis  of  an  article, 
tbat  in  many  cases  notbing  morę  tban  tbis  generał  acknowledgment  ougbt,  or 
conld,  be  madę.  Tlie  present  work  contains  at  least  twice  as  many  distinct  ar- 
ticles as  botb  tbose  dictionaries  put  togetber,  and  includes  tbonsands  of  subjects 
not  mentioned  in  eitber  of  tbem.  Many  of  tbese  additional  topics  are  of  tbe 
grayest  importance  and  tbe  bigbest  interest  in  religious  literaturę. 

Occasional  corrections  baye  kindly  been  fumisbed  by  readers  of  tbe  CydopcBdia, 
Notice  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be  thankfnlly  receiyed,  if  sent  eitber  tbrongb 
tbe  publisbers  or  directly  to  tbe  editor,  Dr.  Stbong,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey. 
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PET. 


Petach.    See  Pktiiach. 

Petachia(B),  Moses  bex-Jacob,  a  learned  rabbi 
vbo  flooriahed  towarda  the  latter  half  of  the  12tb  cen- 
tarr  (Regensburg),  Sa  tbe  aatbor  of  the  C^h?h  S^Sp, 
also  called  n*<nni)  S  ::!|3D,  in  which  he  relates  his 
trards,  madę  between  1075  and  1090  throngh  Poland, 
Russia,  Tartaiy,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  ancient  Syria, 
Percią,  etc,  and  wherein  he  describes  tbe  manners  and 
BSiges  of  liis  co-religionists.  It  -was  first  printed  at 
Ptagne  (1595),  and  reprinted  by  Wagenseil,  entitled 
IUmrrarmm  cum  tertume  Wagenieilu,  in  his  Sex  eseerci- 
taikrnet  wru  arymnenti  (Altorf,  1687 ;  Zolldew,  1792). 
It  has  been  translated  into  Frencb,  with  notes,  by  £.  Car- 
moly,  Toirr  de  Monde  de  Petuckia  de  RaiidKmne^  traduit 
rm  Praacou  et  aceompagni  du  terte  et  de*  notes  kistoriques, 
^''Offraiiipui,  et  liUiraireM  (Paris,  1831) ;  into  German 
by  D.  OttensoBser,  with  a  Hebrew  comroentary  (Fttrth, 
1^);  mto  English  by  Dr.  A.  Benisch.  See  FUrst, 
BlbL  Jwi.  Ul,  79  sq. ;  Wolf,  BihL  Uebr,  i,  888 ;  iii,  956 ; 
Basnage,  HUtoire  d't  Jwife^  p.  655  (Taylor*s  English 
traasL);  GriU,  Gettk.  der  Juden,  vi,  259,  424 ;  Zunz, 
Zvr  GtedMte  u.  Literettur,  p.  166 ;  the  same  aathor  in 
Asber's  editaon  of  Tadela*s  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  No.  40, 
43,  44, 47 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  /febr.  LU.  p.  214 ;  Da 
CostM,  /nad  and  the  GentUesy  p.  187.     (B.  P.) 

Petftni,  a  sort  of  cakes  used  anciently  in  Athens  in 
making  libations  to  the  gods.  They  were  stibstituted 
for  aoimal  sacrifices  bv  the  commaud  of  Cecrops.— Gard- 
ner,  Faitke  o/ the  World,  ii,  642. 

PetaTel,  Alfred  F.,  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergy- 

wan  of  notę,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

He  stodied  at  the  nnirersity  in  Berlin,  and  was  the 

first  redpient  from  that  high  school  of  the  doctorate  in 

phłlofiopby.    He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  es- 

tablUhment  of  the  Swiss  Missionaiy  Society,  and  snb- 

ieqaently  toolc  no  inconsideiable  share  in  the  doings 

of  the  Erangelical  Altiance.    The  principal  work,  how- 

tres^  to  which  he  devoted  his  best  tirae,  his  talents,  his 

eoergies,  and  his  whole  heart,  was  to  bring  the  Jewish 

people  into  a  morę  intimate  personal  contact  with  the 

Christiana,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  respect  that  his 

mflaence  has  extended  beyond  his  little  country.    He 

vas  a  zealoos  member  of  the  Uniyersal  Israelitish  Al- 

itance  and  of  the  Eyangelical  Alliance.    He  did  not,  at 

firn^impresB  one  as  a  pastor,  a  missionary,  an  apostle,  a 

fiitiier  dftiie  Church,bnt  raUier  as  one  of  those  indirid- 

ulsdescTibed  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  who  walked  with 

iiod,  who  oommnned  with  hira,  like  a  patriarch  or  a 

■eer.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.     The  addresses 

whicfa  be  delivered  were  collected  under  the  title  of 

DUetmr$f$  om  Edaeation.     His  Dcmghter  of  Zioń,  his 

i^^fter  to  tke  SynoffOffue*  of  France,  and  many  other 

vńtingB,  will  always  remain  as  imperishable  records 

of  tbe  zesl  which  animated  him  ibr  the  re-establish- 

ment  ofthe  Jews  as  a  people. 

PatOYiiu,  DiosTSius  (also  called  Denis  Pbtau), 


one  ofthe  most  celebrated  of French  scbolars,  and  in- 
fluential  in  the  councils  of  the  Jesaits,  to  whose  order 
he  belonged,  was  l)om  at  Orleans  Aug.  21, 1588.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  secing  strong  parts 
and  a  genius  for  letters  in  his  son,  took  all  possible 
means  to  improve  them  to  the  ntmost.  He  used  to 
tell  his  son  that  he  ought  to  qaalify  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attacle  and  confound  *Uhe  giant  ofthe  AUo- 
phylse;**  meaning  the  redoubtable  Joseph  Scaliger, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  supposed  to  have 
done  such  serrice  to  the  Beformed.  Yoang  Petayius 
seems  to  haye  entered  into  his  father*s  views ;  for  he 
studied  yery  intensely,  and  afterwards  level1ed  much 
of  his  erudition  against  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  study 
of  mathematlcs  with  that  of  belles-lettres ;  and  then 
applied  himself  to  a  course  in  philosophy,  which  he 
began  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  and  finished  at 
Paris.  After  this  he  maintained  theses  in  Greelc 
and  in  Latin,  which  he  is  said  to  haye  understood  as 
well  as  his  native  language,  the  French.  In  ma- 
torer  years  he  had  free  access  to  the  king*s  librar}% 
which  he  often  yisited  in  order  to  consult  Latin  and 
Greek  manuscripts.  Among  other  adyantages  which 
accompanied  his  literary  pursaits  was  the  friendship 
of  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  Henry  lY  called  to  Paris 
in  1600.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  Petayius, 
yoang  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Worka 
nfSynesiuM ;  that  is,  to  correct  the  Greek  from  the  man- 
uscripts, to  translate  that  part  which  yet  remained  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  to  write  notes  upon  tbe 
whole.  He  was  bat  nineteen  when  he  was  madę  pro- 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bourges ;  and 
spent  the  two  following  years  in  stadying  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  mathematicians.  In  1604,  when  Morel, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  published  The  Works  of 
Ckryaoetom,  some  part  of  Petavius*s  ląbors  on  Synesius 
was  added  to  them.  (From  the  title  of  this  work  we 
leam  that  he  then  Latinized  his  name  Pcetus,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  Peiaeius.  His  own  edition  of 
The  Works  of  Synesius  did  not  appear  till  1612.)  He 
entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1605,  and  did 
great  honor  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vast  and  profound 
erudition.  He  l)ecame  zealous  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  and  there  was  no  way  of  serying  it  morę 
agreeable  to  his  humor  than  by  criticising  and  abus- 
ing  its  adyersaries.  Scaliger  was  the  person  he  was 
most  bitter  against;  but  he  did  not  spare  his  friend 
Casaubon  wheneyer  he  came  in  his  way.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  enter  into  detali  about  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  reading  and  writing  boolLS, 
and  in  performing  the  seyeral  offices  of  his  order. 
The  history  of  a  learned  man  is  the  history  of  his 
works;  and  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  Petayius*s 
writings  were  to  support  popish  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  order  to  per* 
form  his  task  well  he  madę  himself  a  aniyersal  scholar. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  11, 1652.  In  1633  he  published 
an  exoellent  work  entitled  Rationale  Tetnporumf  it  ia 
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an  abńdginent  of  nnireraal  histoiy,  from  the  earliest 
tiroes  down  to  1632,  digested  in  cbronological  order, 
and  supported  all  the  way  by  references  to  proper  au- 
tbońties.  IŁ  went  through  seTeral  edidons;  many 
additions  and  improvenients  have  been  madę  to  it,  t>oth 
by  Petayioa  himself,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others 
after  hia  death;  and  Łe  Clerc  published  an  abridg- 
ment  of  it  aa  far  down  ae  to  800,  under  the  title  of 
Conqtendium  Hutoria  UnitenaUB^  in  1697  (12mo).  Peta- 
vins*8  chef-d'oenvre  is  his  "  Opm  de  Theologicia  Dogma- 
tibutj  nunc  primum  septem  Tolaminibas  comproben- 
sum,  in  meUorem  ordinem  redactum,  aactoria  ipsias 
vita,  ac  libris  ąnibnadam  numąuam  in  hoc  operę  edttis 
]ocupletatum,  FrandBci  Antonii  ZacharisB  ex  eadem 
Societate  Jesu  eztensium  principnm  Bibliothecae  Pne- 
fecti  diflsertationibus,  ac  notis  uberrimis  illustratum'* 
(Yen.  1757,  7  vo1b.  fol.).  It  is  fuli  of  choice  erudition, 
but  unfortunately  his  death  cut  it  short,  and  it  lacks 
completeness.  Besides  other  seryicos,  Petavius  de- 
serves  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  tbeologian 
who  brought  into  proper  relations  history  and  dog- 
matics.  Muratori  regards  him  as  the  restorer  of  dog- 
matic  theology.  In  the  opinion  of  Gassendus  {VU. 
Pereachu)  Petayius  was  the  most  consummate  scholar 
the  Jesuits  ever  had ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  of  an}' 
order,  while  we  conslder  him  waging  war,  as  he  did 
Arequently  with  success,  against  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
and  other  like  chiefa  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
judgment,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  inferior  to 
his  leaming;  and  his  controyersial  writings  are  fuli 
of  that  soumess  and  spleen  which  appears  so  manifest 
in  all  the  prints  of  his  countenance.  Bayle  bas  ob- 
seryed  that  Petavius  did  the  Socinians  great  service, 
though  unawares  and  against  his  intentions.  The 
Je8uit's  ońginal  design,  in  the  second  Yolume  of  his 
Dogmaia  Theologica^  was  to  represent  ingennously  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Haying  no  par- 
ticular  system  to  defend,  he  did  not  carefully  state  the 
opinions  of  the  fatbcrs,  but  ouly  gave  a  generał  account 
of  Łhem.  By  Łhis  meaus  lie  unawares  led  the  public  to 
beliere  tbat  the  fathers  entertained  falsc  and  absurd  no- 
tions  conceming  the  mystery  of  the  Three  Persons; 
and,  against  his  intentions,  fumbhed  arguments  and 
authorities  to  the  Antitrinitarians.  When  madę  aware 
of  this,  and  being  willing  to  prerent  the  evil  conse- 
quence8  which  he  had  not  foresefen,  he  wrote  his  Pref- 
ace,  in  which  he  labored  solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  fathers,  and  thus  was  forced  to  contradict  what 
he  had  advanced  in  tbe  Dogmaia.  (Comp.  Buli,  On 
the  Trinity.')  Sce  Werner,  Geach,  der  apohget.  wid 
pnltm.  Lit.  vol.  iv ;  idem,  Geach.  der  kathol.  Theol. 
(Munich,  1866);  Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibliotheque  dea  Au- 
łeura  ecclia,  s.  y. ;  Simon,  Iliat.  crU.  dea  principaur 
Commentateura;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  435 ;  ChriaHan 
Remembr.  lv,  484.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pe^tor  {Ukrpocy  a  rock,  for  the  Aram.  KB*^!3),  orig- 
inally  Simon  (see  below),  the  leader  among  the  per- 
sonal  disciples  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  the  special 
apostle  to  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  this  important 
character  first  in  the  lip^ht  of  definite  information  from 
the  New  Testament  and  early  Chnrch  historians  (using 
in  this  portion  largely  the  article  in  Smith's  Diction- 
ary),  and  relegate  all  disputed  ąuestions  to  a  subse- 
quent  head  (discussing  them  chiefly  as  in  Winer,  ii, 
234  sq.). 

I.  AuthenHe  Hisiory.  —  l.  HU  Early  Zi/c— The 
Scriptnre  notices  on  this  point  are  few,  but  not  onim- 
portant,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  apo8tle's  character  was 
formed,  and  how  he  was  prepared  for  his  great  work. 
Peter  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt.  xyi, 
17;  John  i,  43;  zxi,  16),  and  was  brought  up  in  his  fa- 
ther*s  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
The  occupation  was  of  course  an  humble  one,  but  not, 
aa  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  seryile,  or  incompatible 


with  some  degree  of  mental  coltnre.  His  faroily  wero 
probably  in  easy  circumstances  (see  bolow).  He  and 
his  brother  Androw  were  partners  of  John  and  James, 
the  sons  of  Zebedce,  who  had  hired  seryants ;  and  from 
rarioos  indications  in  the  sacred  narrative.we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  theirsocial  position  brought 
them  into  contact  with  men  of  edncation.  In  fact  tbo 
trade  of  fishermen,  snpplying  some  of  the  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  that  inland  lakę,  may  have  been 
tolerably  remunerative,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheap  and  abundant  in  tbe  singularly  rich  and 
fertile  district  where  the  apostle  resided.  He  did  not 
live,  as  a  merę  laboring  man,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  at 
Capemaum  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in-law, 
wbich  must  have  been  rather  a  large  pńe,  sińce  he  re- 
ceived  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow-disciples, 
but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  miracles  and 
preacbing  of  Jesus.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  left 
all  to  follow  Christ,  he  madę  what  he  regarded,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  his  Master,  aa 
being  a  considerable  sacrifioe  (Matt.  xix,  27).  The 
habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  nnfayorable  to 
the  deyelopmeot  of  a  yigorous,  eamest,  and  practical 
character,  such  as  he  displayed  in  after-years.  The 
labors,  the  privations,  and  the  perils  of  an  exi8tence 
passed  in  great  part  upon  the  waters  of  that  beautiful 
but  storroy  lakę,  the  long  and  anxious  watching  through 
the  nights,  were  calculated  to  test  and  increase  his 
natural  powers,  his  fortitude,  energy,  and  perseyer- 
ance.  In  the  city  ho  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  men  engaged  in  trafBc,  with  soldiers  and 
foreigners,  and  may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of 
the  flexibility  and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  in- 
dispensable  to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influ- 
ence as  he  exerci8ed  in  after-life.  It  is  not  probahle 
that  he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The 
Jews  regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legał  en- 
actments  enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  scbools 
maintained  by  the  community.  See  Education.  The 
statement  in  Acts  iv,  13,  that  "the  council  perceiyed 
they  (i.  e.  Peter  and  John)  were  unleamed  and  igno- 
rant men,**  is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption. 
The  translatton  of  the  |>a8sage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  **  unleamed"  (i^ioirai) 
being  nearly  eqniyalentto  "laymen,"  i.  e.  men  of  or- 
dinary  education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  scbools  of  the  rabbins.  A  man 
might  be  thoroughly  conrersant  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  unleamed  by  the 
rabbins,  among  whom  the  opinion  was  already  preya- 
lent  that  *'the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  merę  shell, 
an  earthen  yessel  containing  heayenly  treasures,  which 
could  only  be  discoyered  by  those  who  had  l>een  taught 
to  search  for  the  hidden  cabalistic  meaning."  Peter 
and  his  kinsmen  were  probably  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  childhood.  The  history  of  their  country, 
especially  of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  haye 
been  familiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  portions 
of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived  their  an- 
ticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  the  form 
of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Northem  Palestine,  a  sort  of 
patoUy  partly  Hebrew,  but  morę  nearly  allied  to  the 
Syriac.  Hebrew,  eyen  in  its  debased  form,  was  then 
spoken  only  by  men  of  leaming,  the  leaders  of  tho 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  The  men  of  Galilee  were, 
howeyer,  noted  for  rough  and  inaccurate  language, 
and  especially  for  yulgarities  of  pronunciation  (Matt. 
xxvi,  73).  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  apostle  was  ac- 
quainted  with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
eyer, that  there  was  morę  intercnurse  with  foreigners 
in  Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Greek 
appears  to  haye  been  a  common,  if  not  the  principal, 
medium  of  commnnication.  Within  a  few  years  aftcr 
hifi  cali  Peter  seems  to  have  convcrsed  fluently  in  Gret-k 
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with  Comelios,  at  l«ast  there  is  no  intimation  that  an 
iDterpreter  was  emplojed,  while  it  is  hi[chly  iroprobable 
that  Comellas,  a  Roman  aoldier,  should  have  used  the 
Isngaage  of  Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter*8  epis- 
des  indicates  a  oonsiderable  knowledge  of  Greek ;  it  is 
pan  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  stracture  equal 
to  that  of  PaoL  That  may,  however,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  tact,  for  irhich  there  is  yery  ancient  author^ 
itr.  that  Peter  employed  an  interpreter  in  the  compo- 
ńtion  of  hia  epiatles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse 
▼ith  forei^ers.  There  are  no  traces  of  acąuaintance 
irith  Greek  anthors,  or  of  the  inflaence  of  Greek  lit- 
eratnre  npon  his  mind,  snch  as  we  find  in  Paul.  nor 
coold  we  expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station,  even  had 
Greek  been.his  mother-tongae.  It  is  on  the  whole 
probable  that  be  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  early  life,  wfaich  may  have  aflerwards  becn 
estended  when  the  need  waa  felt,  buc  not  morę  than 
Yould  enable  him  to  disconrse  intelligibly  on  practical 
and  derotional  snbjects.  That  he  was  an  afTectionate 
hnsband,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accom- 
panied  him  in  hu  apostolic  joameys,  are  facts  inferred 
from  Scriptnre,  while  very  ancient  traditions,  recorded 
by  element  of  Alexandria  (wbose  connection  with  the 
Chnrch  foonded  by  Mark  gives  a  pecniiar  ralne  to  his 
testimony),  and  by  other  early  but  less  tmstworthy 
writers^  inform  as  that  ber  name  was  Perpetua,  that 
sbe  borę  a  danghter,  and  perhaps  other  chUdren,  and 
saffisred  martyrdom.     (See  below.) 

2,  At  a  Disdple  merdy. — It  is  nncertain  at  what  age 

Peter  was  called  by  oor  Lord.    The  generał  impression 

of  the  fiithers  ia  that  he  waa  an  old  man  at  the  datę  of 

hisdeath,  A.D.  &I,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was 

mach  older  than  our  Lord.    He  waa  probably  between 

thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  datę  of  his  first  cali, 

A.D.  26.     That  cali  waa  preceded  by  a  special  prep- 

aration.    He  and  hia  brother  Andrew,  together  with 

tfaeir  partnerSy  Jaroea  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 

weie  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  85).     They 

vere  in  attendance  npon  him  when  they  were  first 

caUed  to  the  aerrice  of  Christ.     From  the  circum- 

rtaoces  of  that  cali,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 

mioDteness  by  St.  John,  we  leam  some  important  facts 

toaching  their  atate  of  mind  and  the  personal  character 

of  oar  apostle.     Two  disciples,  one  named  by  the  evan- 

gelist  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  probability  St.  John 

liimaelf,  were  standing  with  the  Baptist  at  Bethany  on 

the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed  out  Jesus  aa  he  walked, 

aad  said,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!  that  is,  the  anti- 

tjpe  of  the  yictims  wbose  blood  (as  all  tme  Israelites, 

and  they  mors  distioctly  nnder  the  teaching  of  John, 

belkyed)  prefignred  the  atonement  for  sin.     The  two 

at  once  foUowed  Jesus,  and  upon  his  invitation  abode 

▼ith  him  that  day.     Andrew  then  went  to  his  brother 

Simon,  and  said  to  him.  We  have  found  the  Messias, 

the  Aoointed  One,  of  wbom  they  had  read  in  the  proph- 

ets.    Simon  went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  loolced  on 

Um  he  said,  "Thon  art  Simon  the  ton  o/ Jona;  thon 

shalt  be  called  Cepkcu.'*    The  change  of  nanie  ia  of 

coerae  deeply  significant.     As  son  of  Jona  (a  name  of 

donbtfol  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equivalent  to 

Johtmm  or  John,  i.  e.  ffrace  ofthe  Lord;  according  to 

Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but  fanciful  observa^ 

tions,  signifying  dove)  he  borę  as  a  disciple  the  name 

Simon,  i.e.  hearer ;  bat  as  an  apostle,  one  ofthe  twelve 

on  wfaom  the  Charch  was  to  be  erected,  he  waa  here- 

after  (cXi}^^ffj^)  to  be  called  Rock  or  Stone.    It  seems 

a  nataral  impression  that  the  words  refer  primarily  to 

the  ofiginal  character  of  Simon :  that  our  Lord  saw  in 

him  a  man  firm,  steadfast,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 

aeTerely  tried ;  and  such  was  generally  the  yiew  taken 

by  the  fiithers.    Bat  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper  and  truer  in- 

fercnce  that  Jesus  thos  descrtbes  Simon,  not  as  what 

^  was,  but  aa  what  he  would  beoome  under  his  influ- 

ence—a  man  with  predispositions  and  capabilities  not 

onfitted  for  the  office  be  waa  to  hołd,  bot  one  wbose 

pcrmanence  and  stabili^  would  depend  upon  nnion 


with  the  living  Rock.  Thns  we  may  expect  to  find 
Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at  once  rough,  stubbom, 
and  mutable,  whereas  Peter,  idcntified  with  the  Rock, 
will  remain  firm  and  immorable  to  the  end.  (See 
below.) 

This  first  cali  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  Petersa 
extemal  position.  He  and  his  fellow-disclples  looked 
hencefort^  upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher,  but  were 
not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
There  were  several  grades  of  disciples  among  the  Jews, 
from  the  occasional  hearer  to  the  follower  who  gave  up 
all  other  pursutts  in  order  to  senre  a  master.  At  the 
time  a  rccognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed. 
They  roturned  to  Capemaum,  where  they  pursued 
their  usnal  business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation 
of  his  will. 

The  second  cali  is  recorded  by  the  other  three  evan- 
geltsŁs.  It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Caper- 
naum,  where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  were  fishing.  A.D.  27.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon  Petersa 
boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore ;  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  he  wrought  the  mirade 
by  which  he  foreshadowed  the  success  of  the  apoetles 
in  the  new  but  analogoua  occupation  which  was  to  be 
theirs — that  of  fishers  of  men.  The  cali  of  James  and 
John  followed.  From  that  time  the  four  were  cerŁainly 
enrolled  formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as 
yet  invested  with  no  offidal  character,  accompanied  him 
in  his  joumeys,  those  eapecially  in  the  north  of  Palea- 
tine. 

Immediately  after  that  cali  our  Lord  went  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  where  he  wrought  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing  on  Peter's  wife*8  mother,  a  miracle  succeeded  by 
other  manifestations  of  divine  power  which  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Some  time  was  passed 
afterwards  in  attendance  upon  our  Lord'8  public  miuia- 
trations  in  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Penea,and  Judaea — though 
at  inŁervalB  the  disciples  retumed  to  their  own  city, 
and  were  witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  cali  of  Levi, 
and  of  their  Master'8  recepUon  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  country- 
men  had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period  of 
training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  diacipline  preparatory 
to  their  admission  to  tbe  higher  office  to  which  they 
were  destined.  £ven  then  Peter  receired  some  marks 
of  distinction.  He  was  selected,  together  with  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness  the  rabing  of  Jarius's  daugh- 
ter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  fel- 
low-disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards,  when  they 
were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate  attendants,  and 
as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  wherever  he  might  send 
them,  as  apostles,  announcers  of  his  kingdom,  gifted 
with  supematural  po  wers  as  credentials  of  their  super- 
natural  mission  (see  Matt.  x,  2-4;  Mark  iii,  13-19,  the 
most  detailed  account;  Lukę  yi,  18).  They  appear 
Ihen  first  to  bave  formally  received  the  name  of  Apos- 
tles, and  from  that  time  Simon  borę  publicly,  and  as  it 
would  seem  all  Out  exclusivdy,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic  appd- 
lation  than  as  a  proper  namo". 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whaterer  canse  bis 
precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  There  was  certainly 
much  in  his  character  which  marked  him  as  a  repre^ 
sentati ve  man ;  both  in  bis  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
ness,  in  his  excellences  and  his  defects  ha  exemplified 
the  changes  which  the  natural  man  undergoes  in  the 
gradual  transformation  into  the  spiritual  man  under  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did 
not  depend  upon  priority  of  cali,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved  upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple 
who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  it  depended  upon  scniorit}',  even  supposing,  which 
is  a  merę  conjecture,  that  he  was  older  than  his  fellow- 
disciples.    The  fipecial  deflignation  by  Christ  aloiie  ao- 
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counts  in  a  satiflfactoiy  way  for  the  facts  that  he  is 
named  firet  in  every  list  of  the  apoatlea,  is  generally  ad- 
dressed  by  our  Lord  as  their  representatiye,  and  on  the 
most  aolemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  nave.  Thus 
when  the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  conseąuence 
of  the  offence  gircn  by  our  Lord^n  mystic  discouree  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi,  66-69),  "Jesus  said  unto  the 
twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  etemal  life :  and  we  be]ieve  and  are  surę 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
llius  again  at  Geesarea  Philippi,  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  twelve  from  their  first  missionary  tour,  Peter 
(speaking  as  before  in  the  name  of  the  twelye,  though, 
as  appears  from  our  Lord*s  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness  of  personal  conviction)  repeated  that  declara- 
tton, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God/* 
The  confirmation  of  our  apostle  in  his  special  poeition 
in  the  Church,  his  Identification  with  the  rock  on  which 
that  Church  is  founded,  the  ratification  of  the  powers 
and  duties  attached  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  the  prom- 
ise  of  permanence  to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward 
of  that  oonfession.  The  early  Church  regarded  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
representatiye  of  the  apostolic  body— a  very  distinct 
theory  from  that  which  roakes  him  their  head  or  goT- 
emor  in  Christ^s  stead.  £ven  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
when  connection  with  the  bishop  of  Romę  as  Peter's 
successor  iór  the  fint  time  was  held  to  be  indispensable, 
no  powers  of  jurisdiction  or  supremacy  were  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank. 
Primus  wter  parea  Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and 
certainly  nerer  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long  eąually  to  all  his  fellow-apostles.    (See  below.) 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  howerer,  brought  other 
points  of  bis  character  into  strong  relief.  The  distinc- 
tion  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may  be  his  con- 
Bciousness  of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  absolute  devo- 
tion  to  Chri8t*s  person,  seem  to  have  developed  a  naiu- 
ral  tendency  to  rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  upon 
presumption.  On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  such 
feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest  reproof  ever 
addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection 
and  self-confidence  Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impos- 
sible  the  announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tion  which  Jesus  predicted ;  and  he  heard  thesharp  words 
— "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me — for  thou  sayorest  uot  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men.'*  That  was  Peter's  first  fali ; 
a  very  ominous  one:  not  a  rock,  but  a  stumbling-stone ; 
not  a  defender,  but  an  antagonist  and  deadly  enemy  of 
the  faith,  when  the  spiritual  should  giye  place  to  the 
lower  naturę  in  dealing  with  the  thingtr  of  GocL  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  other  occasions  when  P^ter  signal- 
ized  his  faith  and  deyotion  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  morę  than  nsual  deficiency 
in  spiritual  discemment  and  consistency.  Thus  a  few 
days  after  that  fali  he  was  selected  together  with  John 
and  James  to  witness  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  but 
the  words  which  he  then  uttered  proye  that  he  was 
coropletely  bewildered,  and  unable  at  the  time  to  com- 
prehcnd  the  meautng  of  the  transaction.  Thus  again, 
when  his  zeal  and  courage  promptcd  him  to  leaye  the 
ship  and  walk  on  the  watcr  to  go  to  Jesus  (l^fatL  xiv, 
29),  a  sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  abont  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once  re- 
proycd  and  sayed  by  his  Master.  Such  traits,  which 
occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare  us  for  his  last  great  fali, 
as  well  as  for  his  conduct  afler  the  resurrection,  when 
bis  natural  gifts  were  perfected  and  his  deficiencies  sup- 
plied  by  "  the  power  from  on  high."  We  find  a  mix- 
ture  of  zeal  and  weakness  in  his  conduct  when  called 
upon  to  pay  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  Lord, 
but  faith  had  the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
significant  miracle  (Matt.  xyii,  24-27).  The  question 
which  about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  car- 


ried,  indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirttoality  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint,  while  it  showed  how  far  as  yet  he 
and  his  fellow-dtsciples  were  from  understanding  the 
tnie  principle  of  Christian  1ove  (Matt  xviii,  21).  We 
find  a  similar  blending  of  oppoeite  qualitie8  in  the  dec- 
laration  recorded  by  the  synoptical  eyangdists  (Matt. 
xix,  27;  Mark  x,  28;  Lukę  xyiii,  28),  *'Lo,  we  have  left 
all  and  followed  thee.**  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  eon- 
sciousness  of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-deyotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  though  it  oonyeys  an  impression  of  aomething 
like  ambition ;  but  in  that  instance  the  good  andoubt- 
edly  predominated,  as  is  showm  by  our  Lord*8  answer. 
He  does  not  reproye  Peter,  who  spoke,  as  nsoal,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelye,  but  takes  the  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering  the  strongest  prediction  touching  the  futurę  dig- 
nity  and  paramount  authority  of  the  apo&tles,  a  predic- 
tion recorded  by  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord*s  mintstry  (A.D.  29) 
Peter*s  characteristics  become  especially    prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother  and  the  two  sona  of  Zebedee 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and  waminga 
deliyered  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  the  eecond  ad- 
yent  (Matt.  xxiy,  8 ;  Mark  xiii,  8,  who  alone  mentions 
these  names;  Lukę  xxi,  7).     At  the  last  sapper  Peter 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  eamest  in  the  reqnest 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out,  expre8sing  of 
course  a  generał  feeling,  to  which  some  inward  con- 
Bcionsness  of  infirmity  may  have  added  force.      AAcr 
the  supper  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  sig- 
nificant, almost  sacramental  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing 
his  disciples*  feet — an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will,  which 
was  at  once  hushed  into  submissiye  reyerence  bv  the 
yoice  of  Jesus.    Then  too  it  was  that  he  madę  those  re- 
peated protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  eoon  to  be 
falsified  by  his  miserablc  faU.    That  eyent  is,  however, 
of  such  critical  import  in  its  bearings  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed  without  a  careful,  if  not  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion.     Judas  had  left  the  guest-chambcr  when  Peter 
put  the  question.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?   words 
which  modem  thcologians  generally  represent  as  sayor- 
ing  of  idle  curiosity  or  presumption,  but  in  which  the 
early  faihcrs  (as  Clir}'sostom  and  Aogustine)  rccognised 
the  utterancc  of  love  and  deyotion.     The  answer  was  a 
promise  that  Peter  should  follow  his  Master,  but  accom- 
panied  with  an  inttroation  of  prcsent  unfitneaa  in  the 
disciple.   Then  caroe  the  first  protestation,  which  elicited 
the  sharp  and  stcm  rebukc,  and  distinct  prediction  of 
Peter's  denial  (John  xiii,  86-88).    From  compariiig  this 
account  with  those  of  the  other  eyangelists  (Matt.  xx\'i, 
88-85;  Mark  xiy,  29-81;  Lukę  xxii,  38,  84),  it  seems 
eyident  that  with  some  diycrsity  of  cireumstances  both 
the  protestation  and  waniing  were  thrice  repeated. 
The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the  disciples,  our  apostle^s 
faith  was  to  be  preseryed  from  failing  by  the  special  in- 
tercessiou  of  Christ,  he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as 
the  representatiye  of  the  whole  body,  or,  as  seems  morę 
probablc,  becausc  his  character  was  one  which  had  spe- 
cial necd  of  supematural  aid.     Mark,  as  usual,  records 
two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the  waming  and 
the  guilt  of  Peter,  yiz.  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
and  that  after  such  waming  he  repeated  his  protesta- 
tion with  grcater  yehemence.    Chrj'sostom,  who  jmigcs 
the  apostle  with  faimess  and  candor,  attributes  this  ve- 
hemence  to  his  great  loye,  and  morę  particularly  to  the 
delight  which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  forwanl- 
ness  and  ambition  such  as  had  prcyiously  been  shown 
in  the  dispute  for  pre-cminence.     The  ficry  trial  soon 
camc.   After  the  agony  of  Geth8emane,whcn  the  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were,  as  on  former  occasions,  se- 
lected to  be  with  our  Lord,  the  only  witnesses  of  his 
passion,  where  also  all  three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare 
themselycs  by  prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jcsos 
took  place.     Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.    lu 
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the  iame  spirit  which  bad  dictated  his  promiae  be  drew 
bis  flwoid,  alone  against  the  anoed  Łhrong,  and  wounded 
tbe  sorant  (róy  iovXov,  not  a  aeryaut)  of  the  high- 
pńot,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.  When  thifl 
bold  but  uoaathorized  attempt  at  rescue  was  reproved, 
he  did  Dot  yet  foisake  bis  Master,  but  foUowed  him 
frith  John  into  the  focus  of  danger,  the  houae  of  the  high- 
priest.  There  he  aat  in  the  outer  haU.  He  must  have 
brał  in  a  stale  of  utter  confusion :  bis  faith,  which  from 
fint  to  last  was  boand  up  with  hope,  his  special  charao- 
teristic,  was  for  the  dme  powerless  against  temptation. 
The  danger  focind  him  nnarmed.  Thrioe,  each  time 
vŁth  greater  Tehemenoe,  the  last  time  with  blaspbemous 
asaeveratMMi,  he  denied  his  Master.  The  triumph  of 
Satan  seemed  oomplete.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
an  obscontion  of  faith,  not  an  extinction.  It  needed 
but  a  glance  of  his  Lord*s  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself. 
His  repentanoe  was  instantaneous  and  eifectual.  The 
light  in  which  he  himself  regarded  his  oonduct  is  elear- 
\j  sbown  by  the  terma  in  which  it  is  related  by  Mark, 
who  in  aome  sense  may  be  regarded  as  his  reporter. 
The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his  personal 
chsiacter,  which  represents  morę  oompletely  perhaps 
than  any  in  the  New  Testament  the  weakness  of  the 
JuŁwni  and  the  atrength  of  the  spiritual  man — still 
mon  weighty  as  bcaiing  upon  his  relations  to  the  apos- 
tulic  body,  and  the  daims  resting  upon  the  assumption 
that  be  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  mocning  of  the  resnrrection  we  have  proof 
thai  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not  crushed  by  his 
falL  He  and  John  were  the  first  to  yisit  the  sepulchre ; 
he  vas  the  first  who  entered  iL  We  are  told  by  Lukę 
(In  words  still  uaed  by  the  Eastem  Church  as  the  first 
talotation  on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  Paul  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  first  among  the  apostles — he  who  most 
Dcćded  the  oomfort  was  the  first  who  reoeived  it,  and 
vitb  it,  as  may  be  aseumed,  an  assurance  of  forgireness. 
It  is  obsenrable,  howerer,  that  on  that  occasion  he  is 
calkd  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter ;  the  high- 
«r  designation  was  not  restored  until  be  had  been  pub- 
Ikly  reinstitoted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That  re- 
instiuition  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi), 
an  erent  of  the  yery  highest  import  We  have  there 
indications  of  his  b^  natural  ąualities,  practical  good- 
WDse,  promptneas,  and  eneigy ;  alower  than  John  to 
Rcogniae  their  Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  him : 
he  bnwght  the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated  ques- 
tiua  of  Christ,  referring  donbtless  to  the  three  protesta- 
tioos  and  denials,  was  tbrice  met  by  answers  fuU  of 
kre  and  faith,  and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  charac- 
teriadc  failing,  presamption,  of  which  not  a  tracę  is  to 
be  dłjcerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received  the 
fonnal  oommisńon  to  feed  Christ*s  sheep;  not  certainly 
as  one  endoed  with  excla8ive  or  paramonnt  authority, 
<«  as  distiognished  ftom  his  fellow-disciples,  wbose  fali 
bad  been  marked  by  far  less  aggravating  curcumstances ; 
rathcr  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his  place,  and  oould  not 
marne  it  without  such  an  anthorization.  Then  followed 
Ihe  prediction  of  his  mart^nrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  fuUUment  of  his  reąiiest  to  be  permitted  to  foUow 
the  Lord. 

WiŁb  tbis  erent  closes  tbe  first  part  of  Peter*s  history. 
h  was  a  period  of  tiansition,  during  which  tbe  fish- 
«nnan  of  Galilee  had  been  trained,  first  by  tbe  Baptist, 
then  by  oar  Lord,  for  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He 
łttd  learoed  to  know  the  person  and  appreciate  the 
offioes  of  Christ;  while  his  own  character  had  been 
chaatencd  and  elevated  by  special  priyileges  and  hu- 
Diliatiooa,  both  reaching  their  climax  in  tbe  last  re- 
e(>rded  tnnsactions.  Henceforth  he  with  his  colleagnes 
were  to  establish  and  govem  tbe  Church  founded  by 
tłteir  Lord,  without  the  snpport  of  his  presence. 

^  ApottoUeal  Carter.— The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of 
f^  Apostles  is  ooeupied  by  the  reoord  of  transactions 
»  nesriy  sil  of  which  PMer  stands  forth  as  tbe  recog- 
nued  letder  of  the  apostles;  it  beiog,  bowever,  eąually 
c^  that  be  neither  ezercises  nor  daims  any  authority 


apart  from  them,  much  less  oyer  them.  In  the  first 
chapter  it  b  Peter  who  pointa  out  to  tbe  disciples  (as 
iix  all  his  discourses  and  writings  drawing  his  arguments 
from  prophecy)  tbe  neceseity  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Jttdas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle,  but 
takes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  Tbe  candidates 
are  selected  by  the  disciples,  while  tbe  decision  is  leit 
to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of 
Peter's  primacy  might  be  inferred  with  tolerable  ae- 
curacy  from  tbis  transaction  alone.  To  have  one 
spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accord  with  tbe  spirit 
of  oider  and  humility  which  ruled  the  Church,  while 
the  assumption  of  power  or  supremacy  would  be  inoom- 
patible  with  the  expre88  command  of  Christ  (see  Matt. 
xxiii,  10).  In  the  second  chapter  again,  Peter  is  the 
most  prominent  person  in  the  greatest  event  after  tbe 
resurrection,  when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Chiuch 
was  first  inrested  with  the  plentitude  of  gifts  and  pow- 
ers.  Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but 
with  the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning 
of  tbe  miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews  as 
Messianic)  both  in  tbe  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  of  our  Lord.  Thu 
discourse,  which  beara  all  the  marks  of  Peter's  individu- 
ality,  both  of  character  and  doctrinal  yiews,  ends  with 
an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness.  It  is  the  model  upon 
which  tbe  apologetic  discourses  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians  were  generally  constructed.  The  oonYersion  and 
baptlsm  of  three  thousand  per8ons,who  continned  stead- 
fast  in  the  apo6Łle'8  doctrine  and  fellowsbip,  attested 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

Tbe  first  roiracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by 
P^ter  (Acts  iii) ;  and  John  was  joined  with  him  in  that, 
as  in  most  important  acts  of  his  ministry ;  but  it  was 
Peter  who  took  the  cripple  by  tbe  band,  and  bade  hiin 
"in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  aiłd  walk," 
and  when  the  people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porcb, 
where  the  apostles,  following  their  Master's  example, 
wero  wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker :  he  convinoes 
tbe  people  of  their  sin,  wams  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  special 
objects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to  the  children 
of  the  old  covenant.  Tbis  speech  is  at  onoe  strikingly 
characteristic  of  Peter  and  a  proof  of  the  fundameutal 
barmony  between  his  teaching  and  the  morę  deyeloped 
and  systematic  doctrines  of  Paul;  differing  in  form,  to 
an  extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Baur 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts ;  identical  in  spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same  source. 
The  boldness  of  tbe  two  apostles,  of  Peter  morę  espe- 
cially  as  the  spokesman,  when  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  he  conftonted  the  fuli  assembly  headed  by  An- 
nas  and  Caiapbas,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
thoee  cruel  and  unscrupulous  hypocrites:  an  impression 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  tbe  words  came  from  com- 
paratively  ignorant  and  unleamed  men.  The  words 
spoken  by  both  apostles,  when  commauded  not  to  speak 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever  sińce 
been  the  watch words  of  martyrs  (iv,  19, 20). 

Tbis  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  foUowed  by  the 
first  miracle  of  judgment  Tbe  first  open  and  deliber- 
ate  sin  against  tbe  Holy  Ghost — a  sin  combining  ambi- 
tion,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy — ^was  visited  by 
death,  sudden  and  awful  as  under  the  old  dispensation. 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had 
first  opened  the  gate  to  penitenta  (Acts  ii,  87,  38),  be 
now  dosed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone,  with- 
out a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel;  but  Peter 
acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tenoe,  but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  tbe  name  of 
bis  fellow-apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Penalties 
similar  in  kind,  tbough  far  difierent  in  degree,  were  in- 
flicted  or  commanded  on  yarious  occasions  by  Paul. 
Peter  appears,  perhaps  in  conseąuence  of  that  act,  to 
bave  become  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
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woold  Beem,  on  sapeiBtitioa  (Acts  r,  15),  while  the  mi- 
merous  miracles  of  bealing  wrought  about  the  nme 
tune,  abowtng  the  trne  chancter  of  the  power  dwelling 
in  the  apostles,  gare  occaaon  to  the  aeomid  penecntion. 
Peter  then  came  in  eontsct  witb  the  nobleśt  and  most 
interesting  cbaracter  among  the  Jewa,  the  leamed  and 
liberał  tutor  of  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whoae  caatton,  gentle- 
ness,  and  dispanionate  candor  stand  oat  in  strong  relief 
oontrasted  with  his  coUeagaes,  bot  make  a  (aint  im- 
pression  compared  with  the  ateadfast  and  ancompromis- 
iog  principlea  of  the  apostlea,  who,  alter  undergoing  aa 
illegal  flcourging,  went  forth  rejoidng  that  Łhey  were 
counted  wortby-  to  sufler  shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Peter  is  not  specially  naroed  in  oonnection  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  deaoons,  an  important  step  in  the  organi- 
zatton  of  the  Church;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  bejond  the  predncts  of  Judea,  he  and  John 
were  at  onoe  sent  by  the  apostles  to  oonfirm  the  oon- 
yerts  at  Samaria,  a  yeiy  important  statement  at  this 
critical  point,  proying  clearly  his  subordination  to  the 
whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  able 
member. 

Up  to  this  time  it  roay  be  said  that  the  apostles  had 
one  great  work,  viz.  to  oonvince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah ;  in  that  work  Peter  was  the  master 
builder,  the  whole  structure  rested  upon  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  teacher;  hitherto  no 
words  but  his  are  specially  reoorded  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clustve]y  prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the  Gos- 
peL  At  Samaria  he  and  John  establbhed  the  precedent 
for  the  most  important  rite  not  eKpreesIy  enjoined  in 
Holy  Writ,  viz.  confirmation,  which  the  Western  Church 
bas  always  held  to  belong  exclasive]y  to  the  functions 
of  bishope  as  successors  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
apostolate.  Then  also  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  See  Simon  Bf  agus. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounoed  the  first 
sin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  he  first  declared  the 
penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon'8  name.  About 
three  years  later  (comp.  Acts  ix,  26  and  Gal.  i,  17, 18) 
we  have  two  aocounts  of  the  first  meeting  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was 
at  first  distnisted  by  the  disciples,  and  receircd  by  the 
apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Bamabas.  From 
the  Galatians  we  leam  that  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
especially  to  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days,  and  that  James  was  the  oniy  other  apostle  present 
at  the  time.  It  is  important  to  notę  that  this  account, 
which,  whtle  it  establishes  the  independence  of  Paul, 
marks  the  position  of  Peter  as  the  most  emincnt  of  the 
apostles,  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acte,  but  on  that  of  Paul — as  if  it  were  intended  to  ob- 
viate  all  poasible  misconceptions  tonching  the  mutual 
relatłons  of  the  apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles. 
This  inter\'iew  was  preccded  by  other  eyents  marking 
Peter*s  position — a  generał  apostolical  tour  of  risitation 
to  the  churches  hitherto  established  {iiŁpxófitvop  iia 
iravTwVf  Acts  ix,  82),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  on  iEneas  and  Tabitha,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  most  signal  transaction  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  is  reoorded,  the  baptism  of  Come- 
lius.  A.  D.  32.  That  was  the  crown  and  consumroation 
of  Petcr*8  ministry.  Peter,  who  had  first  preached  the 
resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  firet  converts, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  now,  without  the  advicc 
or  co-operation  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  under  direct 
communication  from  hearen,  first  threw  down  the  bar- 
rier  which  separated  proselytes  of  the  gate  from  Israel- 
ites,  thus  establishing  principles  which  in  their  gradual 
application  and  fuli  development  issued  in  the  complcte 
fusion  of  the  Gentile  and  Ilebrew  elements  in  the 
Church.  The  narratiye  of  this  cyent,  which  stands 
alonc  in  minutę  circiimstantiality  of  incidents  and  ac- 
cumulation  of  supematural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
Lukę.  'llie  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first,  the  pe- 
coliar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a  representatiye  of 


Roman  foroe  and  nattonality,  and  as  a  deroot  and  liber- 
ał wonhipper,  to  be  a  icciptent  of  soch  piiyileges ;  and, 
seoondly.  the  state  ef  the  apostle^s  own  mind.  What- 
eyer  may  haye  been  hia  hopes  or  fears  tooching  tbe 
heathen,  the  idea  had  oertainly  not  yei  croased  him  that 
they  cotild  beoome  Chiistians  without  first  becoming 
JewSb  As  a  loyal  and  beliering  Hebrew,  he  could  not 
oontemplate  the  remoyal  of  Gentile  disąualificaŁions 
without  a  distinct  assaranoe  that  tbe  enactments  of  the 
law  which  ooncemed  them  were  abrogated  by  tbe  diyine 
Legislator.  The  yision  ooold  not  therefore  haye  been 
the  product  of  a  snbjectiye  impression.  It  was^  strictly 
speaking,  objectiye,  presented  to  his  mind  by  an  extemal 
influence.  Yet  the  will  of  the  apostle  was  not  controlled, 
it  was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the  state 
of  tnmoe  did  not  at  onoe  oyeroome  his  reluctance.  It 
was  not  until  his  oonsciousness  was  fully  restored,  and 
he  had  well  oonsidered  the  meaning  of  the  yision,  that 
he  leamed  that  the  distinction  of  deanness  and  unclean- 
ness  in  outwaid  tbings  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispen- 
sation.  It  was  no  raere  acquiescenoe  in  a  positiye  cona- 
mand,  but  the  deyelopment  of  a  spińt  fuli  of  generoua 
impiilses,  which  found  ntteranoe  in  the  woids  spoken  hy 
Peter  on  that  occasion — both  in  the  presence  of  Corne- 
lius, and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  condnct  gaye 
great  oflence  to  all  his  coantrymen  (Acts  zi,  2),  aad 
it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  indace  his  fellow- 
apostles  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  this  great  act,  in 
which  both  he  and  they  saw  an  eamest  of  the  admis- 
sion  of  Gentiles  into  the  Charch  on  the  single  condition 
of  spiritnal  repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  Church, 
in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin,  at  Antioch,  and  the  mia- 
sion  of  Bamabas,  between  whose  family  and  Peter 
there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal 
upon  the  work  thus  inangurated  by  Peter. 

This  transaction  was  foUowed,  after  an  interral  of 
seyeral  years,  by  the  imprisonment  of  our  apostle.  A  .D. 
I  44.  Herod  Agrippa,  having  first  tested  the  state  of  feel- 
ing  at  Jerusalem  by  the  execution  of  James,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  apostles,  arrested  Peter.  The  hatred 
which  at  that  time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feel- 
ing  may  most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
oflence  giyen  by  Peter^s  conduct  towards  Cornelius. 
Hu  miraculous  deliyerance  marks  the  close  of  this 
second  great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  fonnded  the 
Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission.  From 
that  tune  we  haye  no  continnous  history  of  Peter. 
It  is  quite  elear  that  he  retained  his  rank  as  the 
chief  apostle,  equally  eo  that  he  neither  exercised  nor 
claimed  any  right  to  control  their  proceedings.  At 
Jerasalem  the  goyerament  of  the  Church  deyolyed 
upon  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  In  other  places 
Peter  seems  to  haye  confined  his  ministrations  to  his 
conntrymen — as  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left 
Jerasalem,  but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certain- 
ly  not  to  Romę,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence before  tbe  last  years  of  his  life ;  he  probably  re- 
mained  in  Judtea,  visiting  and  confirming  the  churches; 
some  old  but  not  trastworthy  traditions  represent  him 
as  preaching  in  Caesarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western 
coast  of  Palestine ;  three  years  later  we  find  him  once 
morę  at  Jerusalem  when  the  apostles  and  elders  came 
together  to  consider  the  ąuestion  whether  conyerts 
should  be  circnmcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that 
discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the 
principles  settled  in  the  case  of  Comelins.  Purifying 
faith  and  saying  grace  (xy,  9  and  11)  remoye  all  dis- 
tinctions  between  belieyers.  His  arguments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  ąuestion  at  once 
and  foreyer.  It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  remarked  that  on 
that  occasion  he  exerci8ed  no  one  power  which  Roman- 
ists  hołd  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair  of  Pe- 
ter. He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting;  he  neither 
summoncd  nor  dismissed  it ;  he  neither  cołlected  the 
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sdfnges  nor  prononnoed  the  decbion.     It  is  a  dis- 

pated  point  whetber  the  meeting  between  Paul  and 

Peter  of  which  we  ba^e  an  acconnt  in  the  Galatians 

fil,  1-10)  took  place  at  this  time.     The  great  mąjor- 

ity  of  critics  believe  tbat  it  did,  but  this  h3rpothe8ia 

haa  serions  difficultles.     Lange  {Dos  apostolisckB  Zot- 

aiter^  ii,  378)  fisea  tbe  datę  about  tbree  years  after 

tbe  coancil.    Wieaeler  bas  a  long  excar8U8  to  8bow 

that  it  most  bare  occnrred  after  Paiil*s  second  apos- 

toUc  .^Nimej.     He  gires  some  weigbtj  raaaons,  but 

whollj  fails  in  tbe  attempt  to  acconnt  for  tbe  presence 

of  BaJnabaa,  a  fatal  objection  to  bb  theory.     (See 

Ikr  Brirfan  dU  GaiaUr,  Excuntu,  p.  579.)     On  the 

other  side  are  Tbeodoret,  Pearson,  Eicbbom,  OUbansen, 

Mejer,  Neander,  Howaon,  Scbaff|  etc.    Tbe  only  point 

of  real  importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 

tpostitt  separated,  tbe  work  of  conyerting  tbe  Gentiles 

being  benoeforth  apecially  intnuted  to  Paul  and  Bar- 

nabfls,  while  tbe  cłuarge  of  preacbing  to  tbe  circnmcis- 

ion  vu  aasigned  to  tbe  elder  apostles,  and  morę  par- 

ticnUrly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii,  7-9).  Tbis  amngement  can- 

not,  lioweTer,  baTe  been  an  ezclusiye  one.     Paul  al- 

wajs  addreaaed  binaself  first  to  tbe  Jews  in  eyery  city ; 

Peter  and  bis  colleagoes  nndoubtedly  admltted  and 

«^^t  to  make  conyerts  among  tbe  Gentiles.    It  may 

hare  been  in  fali  force  only  wben  the  old  and  new 

apostles  resided  in  tbe  same  city.     Sacb  at  least  was 

tbe  case  at  Antioch,  wbere  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 

There  tbe  painfol  collision  took  place  between  tbe  two 

apostles ;  the  moet  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings 

apoo  controTersies  at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most 

importaDt  eTents  in  tbe  btstofy  of  tbe  Cburch.     Peter 

at  first  applied  the  principles  wbicb  be  bad  lately  de- 

fended,  eanying  witb  bim  tbe  wbole  apostoł  ic  body, 

and  on  his  arriTal  at  Antiocb  ate  with  tbe  Gentiles, 

thu  showtng  tbat  be  beliered  all  ceremoniał  distinc- 

tions  to  be  abolished  by  the  Gospel^in  tbat  be  went 

(ar  beyond  tbe  strict  letter  of  tbe  injnnctions  issued  by 

Hk  cDancO.     That  step  was  marked  and  condemned 

bv  oertain  membera  of  tbe  Chnrcb  of  Jemsalem  sent 

br  James.   It  appeared  to  tbem  one  thing  to  recognise 

G«atł]es  as  fellow-Christians,  anotber  to  admit  tbem 

to  lodal  interconrse,  whereby  cererooniaT  defilement 

▼oald  be  contracted  nnder  the  law  to  wbicb  all  the 

apostles,  Bamabas  and  Pani  included,  acknowledged 

allegisnce.     Peter,  as  tbe  apostle  of  the  circnmcision, 

fearing  to  giTe  offence  to  those  wbo  were  bis  special 

cbarge,  at  once  save  np  tbe  point,  snppressed  or  dis- 

gfoźed  his  feelłngs,and  separated  bimself  not  from  com- 

manion,  bat  from  sodal  interconne  witb  tbe  Gentiles. 

Paal,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw  clearly  the 

coBseąaences  likely  to  ensne,  and  could  ill  brook  the 

nósapplication  of  a  rule  offcen  laid  down  in  bis  own 

vnting3  concerning  compliance  witb  the  prejadices  of 

Muk  brethren.     Ho  beld  that  Peter  was  InfHnging  a 

SKst  principie,  witbstood  bim  to  tbe  face,  and,  osing 

the  same  arguments  wbicb  Peter  bad  nrged  at  tbe 

^^fnnńl,  pronoanced  bis  condnct  to  be  indefensible. 

'^  statement  tbat  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to 

Jsdaize  prohably  means,  not  that  be  enjoined  circnm- 

cisjon,  bat  that  bia  oondact,  łf  persevered  in,  wonld 

bHve  that  effi^ct,  rfnce  tbey  wonld  naturally  take  any 

*^P*  whłch  mi|^t  remore  tbe  barriers  to  familiar  in- 

tercoorie  witb  tbe  trst  apostles  of  Christ.     Peter  was 

^nmg,  bat  it  was  an  error  of  jadgment:  an  act  con- 

t*^  to  his  own  feelings  and  wisbes,  in  deference  to 

those  wbom  he  looked  apon  aa  representing  the  mind 

of  Ąe  Charch ;  that  be  was  actuated  by  selfisbness, 

^tjoaal  pride,  or  any  remains  of  snperstition,  is  nei- 

^^r  aaseiled  nor  implied  in  tbe  strong  censnre  of  Pani. 

^or,  mnch  as  we  must  ad  mirę  tbe  eamestness  and  wis- 

^  of  Pkol,  wbose  elear  and  rigorous  intellect  was 

>D  tbii  ease  atimnlated  by  anziety  for  his  own  special 

*^|^rge,tbe  Gentile  Charch,  uhonld  we  orerlook  Peter's 

suigolar  homiUty  in  snbmitting  to  poblic  reproof  from 

^"«  so  noKh  bis  junior,  or  his  magnanimity  both  in 

*^<^P^g  Paurs  condosions  (as  we  most  infer  that  be 


did  from  tbe  absence  of  all  tracę  of  continned  resist* 
ance)  and  in  remaining  on  terms  of  brotherly  com- 
mnnion  (as  is  testified  by  bis  own  written  words)  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (1  Pet.  v,  10 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  15, 16).  See 
Paul. 

From  this  time  nntil  tbe  datę  of  his  Epistles  we  bsTe 
nodistinct  notices  in  Scriptnre  of  Peter*s  abode  or  work. 
The  silence  may  be  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  from 
that  time  tbe  great  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  was 
committed  to  the  marvellous  energies  of  Paul.  Peter 
was  probably  employed  for  tbe  most  part  in  building 
np  and  completing  tbe  oi^anization  of  Christian  com- 
mnnities  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  beliere  that  he  yisited  Cor- 
inth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  sev- 
eral  passages  of  PanPs  first  epistle  to  that  Charch,  and 
it  is  a  nataral  inference  from  tbe  statements  of  Clem- 
ent  of  Romę  {Firtt  EpisUe  to  the  CorinUkkm,  c.  4).  The 
fact  is  positively  asserted  by  Dionysins,  bishop  of  Cor- 
intb  (A.D.  180  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  ezcellent  jadg- 
ment, wbo  was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to 
make  such  an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  bishop  and  Cburch  of  Romę.  The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  wbo  claimed  Peter,  Apollos, 
Paul,  and  eyen  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  op- 
position  between  tbe  apostles  themselyes,  such  as  the 
fiibnlons  Clementines  and  modem  infidelity  assume. 
The  name  of  Peter  as  fonnder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not 
associated  with  any  local  Cburch  save  those  of  Corinth, 
Antioch,  and  Romę,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Tbat  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
Mark  after  Peter*s  death.  That  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia  mentioned  in  his  First 
Eputle  appears  from  Grigen^s  own  words  (iuKrfpvKtvaŁ 
ioiKtv)  to  be  a  merę  conjecture  (Origen,  ap.  Enseb.  iii,  1, 
adopted  by  Epiphanius,  Bar.  xxvii,  and  Jerome,  CataL 
cl),  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  of  little  weigbt  in  tbe 
absence  of  all  posiUre  eridence,  and  of  all  personal  rem- 
iniscences  in  the  Epistle  itself.  From  that  Epistle,  bow- 
CTer,  it  is  to  be  inferred  tbat  towards  the  end  of  bis  life 
Peter  either  yisited  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Baby- 
lon,  which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  culture.  Tbis 
of  coorse  depends  upon  the  assnmption,  wbicb  on  the 
whole  seems  most  probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is 
not  nsed  as  a  mystic  designation  of  Romę,  but  as  a 
proper  name,  and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt, 
but  of  tbe  ancient  capital  of  tbe  East.  There  were 
many  inducements  for  such  a  cboice  of  abode.  The 
Jewish  families  formed  there  a  separate  commnnity; 
tbey  were  ricb,  prosperous,  and  had  established  settle- 
ments  in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  lan- 
guage,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Nabathn- 
an,  mast  haye  borne  a  near  affinity  to  tbe  Galilsean 
dialect  They  were  on  far  morę  familiar  terms  with 
their  beathen  neighbors  than  in  other  countries,  while 
their  intercourae  with  Jadsea  was  carried  on  without 
intermission.  Christianity  certainly  madę  considera- 
ble  progress  at  an  earh'  time  in  that  and  the  adjoining 
districts;  the  great  Christian  schools  at  Edessa  and 
Nisibis  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
Peter ;  the  generał  tonę  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is 
what  is  now  commoniy  dcsignated  as  Petrine.  It  is 
no  nnreasonable  supposition  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  those  districts  may  haye  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  of  Peter  at  Babylon.  At 
that  time  there  must  haye  been  some  communicatlon 
between  the  two  great  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  thus 
stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  tbe  Christian  world. 
Mark,  wbo  was  certainly  employed  about  that  time  by 
Paul,  was  with  Peter  wben  he  wrote  the  Epistle.  Sil- 
yanus,  Paul'8  cbosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  prob- 
ably the  amanuensis  of  Peter*s  EpisUe — not  improbably 
sent  to  Peter  from  Romę,  and  charged  by  him  to  deliyer 
that  epistle,  written  to  snpport  PauPs  anthority,  to  tbe 
churcbes  fbnnded  by  tbat  apostle  on  his  return.  See 
Peter,  Epistles  of. 
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Moro  important  in  its  bearings  upon  laŁer  contro- 
Tereies  is  the  ąnestion  of  Peter*8  connection  witb  Roine. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he  dld  not 
vbłt  Romę  before  the  last  3'ear  of  his  life.  Too  much 
stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  notice  of  Peter'8  labors  or  presence  tn  that  city  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  that  negative  evidence 
is  not  coanterbalanced  by  any  statement  of  undoobted 
antiquity.  The  datę  giTen  by  Eusebias  rests  upon  a 
miscalculation,  and  ia  irreooncilable  with  the  notices  of 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  giyes  A.  D.  42  in 
the  Chnmicon  (i.  e.  in  the  Armenian  text),  and  says  that 
Peter  remained  at  Romę  twent}-  years.  In  this  he  is 
followed  by  Jerome,  Catal.  c.  1  (who  gires  twenty-fiye 
years),  and  by  most  Roman  Catholic  writers.  Protes- 
tant critics,  with  scaicely  one  exception,  are  unani- 
mous  upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controTersialists  are 
far  from  being  agreed  in  their  attempts  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  The  most  ingenious  effort  is  that  of  Win- 
dischmann  (FtmficM  Pelrmtt^  p.  112  sq.)*  He  assnmes 
that  Peter  went  to  Romę  immediately  after  his  deliv- 
eranoe  from  prison  (Acts  xii),  i.  e.  A.D.  44,  and  left  in 
con8equence  of  the  Claudian  persecution  between  A.D. 
49  and  51.     (See  below.) 

The  fact,  howerer,  of  Petersa  martyrdom  at  Romę 
rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evidence  for 
it  is  complete,  while  there  b  a  total  absence  of  any 
contrary  statement  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
We  haye  in  the  flrst  place  the  certainty  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  our  Lord^s  own  prediction  (John  xxi,  18, 19). 
Clement  of  Romę,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  pl<ŁC€^ 
that  being  of  coorse  well  known  to  his  readers.  Igna^ 
tius,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(eh.  iy),  speaks  of  Peter  in  terms  which  imply  a  special 
connection  with  their  Church.  Other  early  notices  of 
less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as  that  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
ii,  15),  and  the  apocryphal  Pnedieatio  Petri^  quoted  by 
Cyprian.  In  the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop  of  Romę  (ap.  Euseb.  ff. 
£.  ii,  25),  States,  as  a  fact  uniyersally  known,  and  ac- 
counting  ibr  the  intimate  relations  between  Corintli 
and  Romę,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taugbt  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  Irenss- 
us,  who  was  connected  with  the  apostle  John,  being  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  apostle,  and  thor- 
oughly  conyersant  with  Roman  matters,  bears  distinct 
witness  to  Peter*s  presence  at  Romę  (^Adv.  Hetr,  iii,  1 
and  3).  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  haye  been  mis- 
informed.  In  the  next  century  there  is  the  testimony 
of  Cains,  the  liberał  and  leamed  Roman  presbyter 
(who  speaks  of  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Yatican),  that  of 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  of  the  antę-  and  post-Nicene 
fathers,  without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the 
churches  most  nearly  connected  with  Romę,  and  those 
least  affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
eonsiderable  in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement  that 
Peter  was  a  Joint  founder  of  that  Church,  and  suffered 
death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  fathers  do  not  as- 
sert,  and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  is  that  Peter  was  the 
sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or  that 
the  See  of  Romę  deriyed  from  him  any  claim  to  su- 
premacy :  at  the  utmost  they  place  him  on  a  footing  of 
eąnality  with  Paul.  That  fact  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses  of  fair  controyersy.  The  denial  of  the  state- 
ments  resting  on  such  eyidence  seems  almost  to  in- 
dicate  an  uneasy  consctousness,  truły  remarkable  in 
those  who  belieye  that  they  haye,  and  who  in  fact  real- 
ia* haye,  irrefragable  grounds  for  rejecting  the  preten- 
sions  of  the  papacy.  Coteler  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  from  the  early  fathers,  in  which 
the  name  of  Paul  precedes  that  of  Peter  (Pat»  Apott,  i, 
414 ;  see  also  Yalesius,  Euf^eb.  H.  E.  iii,  21).  Fabricius 
obsenres  that  this  is  the  generał  usage  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  It  is  also  to  he  remarked  that  when  the  fa> 
thers  of  the  4th  and  5th  cen  tui  ie? — for  instance,  Chry- 
eostom  and  Augustinc — ^use  the  words  u  'AiróaTo\oCf  or 


Apotlolus,  they  mean  Paul,  not  Peter->4i  yery  weightv 
fact. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  are 
less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  distiiictly  state, 
that  he  suffered  at  or  about  the  same  time  (Dionysius, 
Kard  r6v  avTÓv  Kaipw)  with  Paul,  and  in  the  NerY>ni> 
an  persecution.  All  ag^ee  that  he  was  crucifled,  a  point 
sufliciently  determined  by  our  Lord*s  prophecy.  Origen 
(ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1),  who  could  easily  ascertaio  the  fact,  and, 
thongh  fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  his- 
torical  matters,  says  that  at  his  own  reąuest  be  was  cru- 
cified  Kard  Kf^aKtfc ;  probably  meaning  5y  tJke  head, 
and  not,  as  generally  understood,  tcitk  Ms  head  down- 
ward$,  (See  l)elow.)  This  statement  was  generally 
receiyed  by  Christian  antiąuity;  nor  does  it  seem  in- 
consistent  with  the  fenrent  temperament  and  deep  hn- 
mility  of  the  apostle  to  haye  chosen  such  a  death — one, 
moreoyer,  not  unlikeły  to  haye  been  inflicted  in  mockery 
by  the  Instruments  of  Nero*s  wanton  and  ingenious  cni- 
elty.  The  legend  found  in  St.  Arabrose  is  intereating. 
and  may  haye  some  foundation  in  fact.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christiana  at  Romę,  anxious  to 
preserye  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to  flee,  a 
course  which  they  had  scriptural  warrant  to  recommend 
and  he  to  follow;  but  at  the  gate  he  met  our  Lord. 
"  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?"  asked  the  apostle.  *'  I  go 
to  Romę,"  was  the  answer,  ^  tliere  onoe  morę  to  be  cru- 
cified."  Peter  well  understood  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  retumed  at  once  and  was  crucifled.  See  Tille- 
mont.  Mim,  i,  187, 555.  He  shows  that  the  account  of 
Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bened.  edit.) 
is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legend.  Łater  writers 
rather  yałue  it  as  reflecting  upon  Peter*s  want  of  cour- 
age  or  constancy.  That  Peter,  like  all  good  men.  val- 
ued  his  life  and  suffered  reluctantły,  may  be  infierred 
from  our  Lord*s  words  (John  xxi);  but  his  iiigfat  id 
morę  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
thau  wilful  expoeure  to  persecution.  Origen  refers  to 
the  words  then  said  to  haye  lieen  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
but  ąuotes  an  apocryphal  work  (jOn  St,  John,  tom.  ii). 

Thus  closes  the  apostle*s  life.  Some  additional  facts, 
not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on  early  tes- 
timony. From  Paul's  words  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  that  he  did  not  giye  up  the  ties  of  family  life 
when  he  forsook  his  temporal  calling.  His  wife  ac- 
companied  him  in  his  wanderings.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria,  a  wńter  well  informed  in  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  interest,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  {Sfrom, 
iii,  p.  448)  that  ''Peter  and  PhUip  had  chiidron,  and 
that  boih  took  alx>ut  their  wiyes,  who  acted  as  their  co- 
adjutors  in  ministeńng  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  roeans  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated  with- 
out scandal  into  the  priyacy  of  women*s  apartmcnta^" 
Peter*s  wife  is  belieyed,  on  the  same  authońty,  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  haye  been  supported  in  the 
hour  of  trial  by  ber  hu9band's  exhortation.  Some  crit- 
ics  t)ełieye  that  she  is  referred  to  in  the  salutation  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  apostle  is 
said  to  haye  employed  interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early 
Gnostie,  professed  to  haye  deriyed  his  system  from  Glau- 
cias.  one  of  Łhese  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the 
impression  that  the  apostle  did  not  understand  Greek, 
or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluenc}^  Of  far  morę  impor- 
tance  is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substanoe  of  our  apostle's  orał  instruc- 
tions.  This  statement  rests  upon  such  an  amouut  of 
extemał  eyidence,  and  is  coiroborated  by  so  many  in- 
temal  indications,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioncd  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  theologicał  bias.  (Pa- 
pias and  Ciem.  AIex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  //.  E,  ii, 
15;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc,  iy,  c.  6;  Irenieus,  iii,  1 ;  iy,  9. 
Petayius  [on  Epiphanius,  p.  428]  obsenres  that  Papias 
deriyed  his  information  from  John  the  Presbyter.  For 
other  passages,  see  Fabricius  {BUbl,  Gr.  iii,  182].  The 
slight  discrepancy  t)etween  EuselŃus  and  Papias  indi- 
cates  independent  sources  of  information.)    The  fact 
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tf  doobly  impcwtantt  in  its  bearing^  upon  the  Gospel, 
lod  upon  tbe  cbancter  of  our  apoetle.  Chrysostom, 
wbo  n  foUowed  by  the  most  judicious  commenraŁorai 
seems  fint  Co  bave  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
lfjrk's  Gospel  erery  defect  in  Petersa  character  and  con- 
dnct  u  broaght  ont  dearly,  wtthout  the  slighest  extcnu- 
atiui,  while  many  noble  acta  and  pecaliar  marka  oi  fa- 
XIX  are  ńther  omitted  or  atated  with  far  less  force  than 
br  any  other  evangeli8t.  Indicationa  of  Peter*8  influ- 
fnce,  even  in  Mark*8  style,  much  less  pure  than  that  of 
Lukę,  are  tTKed  by  modem  criticiam  (Gieseler,  qaoted 
by  I^TidsDo). 

ILDuatuion  of  ParHeuUtr  Pauił*, — \/o  subjoin  a 
óottet  esaminatiim  of  certain  spccial  ąueationa  touched 
npoa  in  tbe  abore  biatory. 

1.  p€ltr't  Iłame, — His  original  appellation  CfpKa* 
Oiiy^c)  occuTB  in  the  foUowing  passages:  Johu  i,  42; 
1  Cor.  i,  12;  iii,  22;  ix,  .«;  xt,  5;  GaL  ii,  0;  i,  18;  ii, 
10, 14  (ibe  last  thiee  according  to  the  text  of  Lachmann 
aod  Tuchendorf).  Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  word  Ktypka^ 
KPS.  itaelf  a  oomiption  of  or  derivation  from  the  He- 
brew  K^f  5)3,  "a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in 
M  xxx,  6  and  Jer.  It,  29.  It  roust  hare  been  the 
word  ictually  pionounced  by  onr  Lord  in  Matt.  xyi,  18, 
md  on  aabseąnent  oocaaions  when  the  apostle  was  ad- 
diessed  by  him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
By  it  be  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Christiana.  In 
tbe  lodent  Syriac  rersion  of  the  N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is 
mufofiDly  foond  where  the  Greek  bas  Uirpoc.  When 
ve  coosider  that  onr  Lord  and  the  apostles  spoke  Chal- 
dee, sod  that  therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  apos- 
tle mittt  always  have  been  addressed  as  Cephas,  it  is 
cerutnly  remarkable  that  throoghoat  the  Gospels,  no 
Ics  than  ninety-aeven  tiroes,  with  one  exception  only, 
tbe  name  shoold  be  given  in  tbe  Greek  form,  whicb 
was  of  later  tntroduction,  and  unintelligible  to  Hebrews, 
tbough  intelligible  to  the  far  wider  Gentiie  world  among 
wbicb  the  Goapeł  was  about  to  begin  its  conrae.  Eren 
in  Mark,  where  nK»e  Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  re- 
taiocd  than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this 
u  tbe  caae.  It  is  as  if  in  onr  English  Bibles  the  name 
vere  imiformly  giT-en,  not  Peter,  bot  Rock;  and  it  sag- 
gnu  tbst  the'  meaning  contained  in  tbe  appellation  is 
of  morę  Tital  importance,  and  intended  to  be  morę  care- 
fally  aeized  at  each  recurrence,  than  we  are  apt  to  recol- 
lecL  Tbe  oommencement  of  the  change  from  the  Chal- 
dee name  to  its  Gieek  synonym  is  well  marked  in  the 
interehange  of  the  two  in  GaL  ii,  7,  8, 9  (Stanley,  Apog- 
toOc  Age,  p.  116).  Tbe  apostle  in  bis  oompanionship 
wttb  Christ,  and  ap  to  the  time  of  the  Lord's  asoension, 
seems  to  hare  borne  the  name  of  Simon ;  at  least  be  is 
aiways  ao  called  by  Jesus  himaelf  (Matt.  xvii,  25 ;  Mark 
xir,  37 ;  Lnke  xxii,  81 ;  John  xxi,  15),  and  apparently 
tl»  br  the  disciplea  (Lnke  xxiv,  84 ;  Acts  xv,  14).  But 
■fter  tbe  extenaton  of  the  apostolic  drcle  and  its  rela- 
tkins  Toomp.  Acta  x,  5, 18),  the  apostle  began  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  distingnish  him  from  others  called  Simon,  as 
HimM  Peter  ;  the  name  of  Peter,  which  had  at  first  been 
pren  him  as  a  apecial  mark  of  esteem,  being  added,  as 
tbai  of  a  father  often  was  in  other  cases ;  and,  in  the 
fmtt  of  time,  it  seems  that  the  latter  name  supersed- 
cd  tbe  former.  Henoe  the  evangel]stB  cali  the  apostle 
Peter  ofiener  than  Simon  Peter.  As  to  the  epistles  of 
PaoL  he  ts  always  called  Cephas  in  1  Cor.,  but  in  the 
c^ber  epiatka  often  Peter.  As  above  suggested,  the 
•ppellation  thna  bestowed  seems  to  have  had  reference 
to  the  disdple  indiTidnally  and  personally.  Attaching 
|iim«4f  to  Christ,  he  wonld  partake  of  that  blessed  sptr- 
uual  inflneiioe  whereby  he  wonld  be  enabled,  in  spite  of 
the  radUationa  of  his  naturally  impuleire  character,  to 
k<iU  with  perserering  grasp  the  faith  he  now  embraced. 
He  wonld  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  trath, 
and  not  be  carried  away  to  destriiction  by  the  rarious 
winda  of  ialse  doctrine  and  the  crafty  asaaults  of  Satan. 
Tbe  name  impoaed  was  continoally  tn  remuid  him  of 
vhat  be  ooght  to  be  as  a  foUuwer  of  Christ.    Compare 


Wieseler,  Chronologie  dee  Apostolitcken  ZeitoUere,  p. 
581. 

2.  Peter*  Domeetic  Circunutancee,  —  Of  the  family 
and  connections  of  our  apostle  we  know  but  little.  His 
father  is  named  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  his  mother^s 
name  seems  to  have  been  Joanna  (see  Coteler,  A  d  Conet, 
Apottol.  ii,  68).  It  appears  from  Johu  xxi  that  he  did 
not  entirely  give  up  his  occupation  aa  a  fisberman  on 
his  entrance  into  the  body  of  Chrisfs  disciples.  Lukę 
iv,  88  and  1  Cor.  ix,  5  seem  to  show  that  he  was  mar- 
ried,  and  so  the  Church  fathers  often  affirm  (comp.  Cb- 
teler>  ad  Ciem.  Reoogn.  vii,  25 ;  Grabę,  A  d  SpieiL  Patr, 
§  i,  p.  830).  But  the  traditton  of  the  name  of  his  wife 
varies  between  Concordia  and  Perpetoa  (see  Meyer,  De 
Petri  ConjugiOf  Yiteb.  K84).  It  is  said  that  she  sulTered 
martyrdom  before  Peter  (Ciem,  Alex.  Stronty  vii,  p.  312). 
Some  alBrm  that  he  leil  cbildren  {ibid.  iii,  p.  192 ;  £useb. 
iii,  30),  among  whom  a  daughter,  Ptetronilla,  is  luimed 
(comp.  A  eta  Stmcł,  30 ;  Mai,  vii,  420  Bq.).  Morę  recent^ 
ly  Ranch  (Neues  hit.  Joum./,  TheoL  viii,  401)  8trives 
to  find  a  son  of  Peter  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v,  13,  and 
Neander  {Pflcmz.  ii,  520)  foliowa  him,  supposing  that 
the  "elected  together  with  yon"  (the  word  church  in 
the  English  ver8ion  is  not  in  the  original)  refers  to 
the  wife  of  the  apostle.  The  persona!  appearance  of 
Peter  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  is  described  in  Ma- 
lalflB  Chronogr,  x,  p.  256,  in  an  absurd  passage,  of  which 
the  sense  appears  to  be  this :  He  was  an  old  man,  two 
thirds  of  a  century  old;  bald  in  front,  knob-haired 
(?  KoySó^pi^,  with  gray  hair  and  beard ;  of  elear  com- 
plexion,  aomewhat  pale,  yrith  dark  eyes,  a  large  beard, 
long  noee,  joined  eyebrows,  upright  in  posturę ;  intelli- 
gent,  impulsiye,  and  timid.  Comp.  the  description  in 
Niceph.  //.  E.  ii,  87,  p.  165;  and  Faggini,  De  Bom.  P. 
Itin.  Exerc,  xx,  p.  458  Bq. 

8.  Peter'*  Prominence  as  an  Aposfle* — From  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt.  xvii,  1 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  88,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Peter  was  among  the  most  beloved  of 
ChriBt'8  disciples ;  and  his  eminence  among  the  apostles 
depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  tbe 
first  of  them,  and  partly  on  his  own  peculiar  traits. 
Sometimes  he  speakis  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt, 
xix,  27;  Lukę  xii,  41).  Sometimes  he  answers  when 
question8  are  addressed  to  them  all  (^latt  xvt,  16 ;  Mark 
viii,  29) ;  sometimes  Jesus  addresses  him  in  the  place 
of  all  (Matt.  xxvi.  40).  But  that  he  passed,  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  as  their  representatiye,  cannot  be 
certainly  inferred  from  Matt.  xvii,  24,  even  if  it  be  sup- 
posable  in  itaelf.  This  positton  of  Peter  becomes  morę 
decided  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  saying  in  John  xxi,  15  sq.  Peter  now 
becomes  the  organ  of  the  company  of  apostles  (Acts  ii, 
15;  ii,  14  sq.;  iv,  8  8q.;  v,27  sq.),  his  word  is  decisive 
(Acts  XV,  7  sq.),  and  he  is  named  with  ^  the  other  apos- 
tles" (Acts  ii,  37 ;  v,  29.  Comp.  Chrysost  on  John,  Horn, 
lxxxviii,  p.  525).  The  early  Protestant  polcmic  divincs 
should  not  havc  blinded  themselves  to  this  obseiA-ation. 
(See  Baumgarten,  Polem,  iii,  370  sq.)  The  case  is  a 
natural  one,  when  we  compare  Peter*s  character  with 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  contributes  nothing  at  all 
to  fixing  the  primacy  in  him,  after  the  view  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  may  even  be  granted  that  the  cnstom 
of  looking  upon  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was 
the  cause  of  his  always  having  the  first  place  in  the 
company  of  apostles  in  the  Church  traditions.  The 
old  account  that  Peter  alone  of  the  apostles  was  bap- 
tized  by  Jesus  himself  agrees  well  with  this  view. 
(Comp.  Coteler,  Ad  Herm.  Past.  iii,  16.) 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  Matt.  xvi,  18, 
there  is  much  dispute.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  the  precise  import  of  this  declaration 
may  be  summed  up  under  these  heads :  1.  That  our 
Lord  spoke  of  himself,  and  not  of  Peter,  as  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  inter- 
pretation  expre88es  a  great  trnth,  but  it  is  irreconcil- 
able  with  the  context,  and  coold  scarcely  have  oo- 
i  curred  to  an  unblassed  reader,  and  certainly  does  not 
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give  the  primaiy  and  litend  meaning  of  oar  Łord'8 
words.  It  bas  been  defcnded,  howerer,  by  candid  and 
learned  cńtics,  as  Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord 
addresses  Peter  as  the  type  or  representatire  of  the 
Church,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Au- 
gastine^s  view,  and  it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  context,  and 
seems  to  involve  a  false  metaphor.  The  Church  would 
in  that  case  be  founded  on  itself  in  its  type.  8.  That 
the  rock  was  not  the  person  of  Peter,  but  his  confession 
of  faith.  This  rests  on  much  better  authority,  and  is 
supported  by  stronger  arguments.  Our  Lord^s  que8- 
tion  was  put  to  the  disciples  generally.  Although  the 
answer  came  through  the  nnouth  of  Peter,  always  ready 
to  be  the  spokesman,  it  did  not  the  less  express  the  be- 
lief  of  the  whole  body.  So  in  other  passages  (noted 
below)  the  apostles  generally,  not  Peter  by  himself, 
are  spoken  of  as  foundations  of  the  Church.  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  Christ,  as  before  suggested, 
is  pre-eminently  the  Jirst  foundation,  the  Bock,  on 
which  every  true  disciple,  on  which  Peter  himself, 
must  be  built.  It  was  by  his  faith  ful  confession  that 
he  showed  he  was  upon  the  rock.  He  was  then  Peter 
indeed,  exhibiting  that  personal  characteristic  in  the 
view  of  which  Christ  had  long  before  given  him  the 
name.  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  accord 
bcst  with  our  Lord*s  address,  **  Thou  art  Peter** — the 
firm  maintainer  of  essential  truth,  a  truth  by  the  faith- 
ful  grasping  of  which  men  become  Christ^s  real  disci- 
ples, living  Stones  of  his  Church  (John  xvii,  8;  Rom. 
X,  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  11).  Thus  it  was  not  the  personal 
rock  Peter,  but  the  materiał  rock  of  Gospel  truth,  tho 
adherence  to  which  was  the  test  of  discipleship.  This 
yiew,  that  it  was  Peter'8  confession  on  which  Christ 
would  build  his  Church,  hos  been  hcld  by  many  able 
expositor8.  For  iustance,  Hilary  says,  "  Super  hanc 
igitur  confessionis  petram  ecclesiie  ssdificatio  est*'  (Z>e 
Trin.  lib.  vi,  86,  Op.  [Par.  1G93],  col.  903 ;  comp.  lib.  ii, 
23,  col.  800).  See  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (De  Sancł. 
Trin.  dial.  iv,  Op.  [Lut.  1638],  tom.  v,  pars  i,  p.  607) ; 
Chrj-sostom  {In  MaU.  bom.  liv,  Op.  [Par.  1718-38],  vii, 
548) ;  and  the  writer  under  the  name  of  Nyssen  (Test. 
de  Adtewt.  Dom.  adv.  Jud,  in  Greg.  Nyssen.  Op.  [Par. 
1638],  ii,  162).  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an  interpre- 
tation, which  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  literał  sense.  4. 
That  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
would  be  built,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles, 
as  professing  in  their  name  the  true  faith,  and  as 
intrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of  preaching  it, 
and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Many  learned  and  candid  Protestant  divines  have  ac- 
quiosced  in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond,  Ben- 
gel,  Rosenm&ller,  Schleusner,  Kuinól,  Bloomfield, 
etc).  It  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
all  the  work  of  the  minlstry,  in  preaching,  in  admit- 
ting  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  commnnion.  This  view  is  whoUy  incompat- 
ible  with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  yirtue 
of  an  Office  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Passaglia,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controver8ialłst,  takes  morę  pains  to  refute  this 
than  any  other  view ;  but  wholly  witbout  success :  it 
is  elear  that  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting 
that  he  did  at  first  hołd,  any  primacy  of  rank  after 
completing  his  own  special  work ;  that  he  neyer  ex- 
ercised  any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  apostles;  that  he  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whateyer  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  his  col- 
leagues  after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  eyen  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with 
8t.  James ;  nor  is  there  any  tracę  of  a  central  power 
or  jorisdictlon  for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.    Tho  same  ai^uments,  muUitit  miUandis,  ap- 


ply  to  the  keys.  The  promise  was  literally  fnlfiUed 
when  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first 
conyerts  to  baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and. 
receiyed  Comelius,  the  representatiye  of  the  GentUes, 
into  the  Church.  Whatever  priyileges  may  haye  be- 
longed  to  him  personally  died  with  him.  The  author- 
ity reąuired  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
Church  was  believed  by  the  fiithers  to  be  deposited 
in  the  episcopate,  as  representing  the  apostolic  body, 
and  sncceeding  to  its  claims.    See  Rock« 

The  passage  is  connected  with  another  in  the  claims 
of  the  papacy,  namely,  "Unto  thee  will  I  giye  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heayen,"  etc.  (Matt.  xyi,  19).  The 
force  of  both  these  passafres  is  greatly  impaired  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Catholics  produce  them,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  whatever  of  power  or  authority  tfaey 
may  be  supposed  to  confer  upon  Peter  must  be  re- 
garded  as  shared  by  htm  wilh  the  other  apostles,  inas- 
much  as  to  them  also  are  ascribed  in  other  passages 
the  same  qualities  and  powers  which  are  promised  to 
Peter  in  those  under  consideration.  If  by  the  former 
of  these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Church 
is  built  upon  Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  informs  us  that 
it  is  not  on  him  alone  that  it  is  built,  but  upon  cUl  the 
apostles  (Ephes.  ii,  20) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelatlon 
we  are  told  that  on  the  twelye  foundations  of  the  ICew 
Jerusalem  (the  Christian  Church)  are  inscribed  '*  the 
names  of  the  twehe  apostles  of  iks  Lamb'^  (^^ci,  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  in  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by  our  Lord 
to  the  other  disciples  immediately  before  his  passion, 
as  announcing  a  privllege  which,  as  his  aposUeu,  they 
were  to  possess  in  common  (Matt.  xviii,  18;  John  xx, 
23).  It  b,  moreoyer,  uncertain  in  what  sense  our 
Lord  used  the  language  in  question.  In  hoth  cases 
his  words  are  metapborical ;  and  nothing  can  be 
morę  unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upon 
language  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  elear,  and  to 
which,  from  the  earliept  ages,  different  interpretations 
haye  been  affixed.  Finally,  eyen  granting  the  cor- 
rectness  of  the  interpretation  which  Catholics  pat 
upon  these  yerscs,  it  will  not  bear  out  the  conduslon 
they  would  deduce  from  them,  inasmuch  as  the  judi- 
ciał  supremacy  of  Peter  oyer  the  other  apostles  does 
not  necesearily  follow  from  his  possessing  authority 
over  the  Church.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apo6tłe*s  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  mors  than  once  represented 
as  snbmitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon  the  part  of 
others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went  forth  as  a  mes- 
senger  from  the  apostles  assembłed  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts  yiii,  14),  and  when 
he  receiyed  a  rebuke  from  Paul,  as  already  noticed. 
This  circumstance  is  so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  preten- 
sions  which  have  been  urged  in  fayor  of  his  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  apostles,  that  trom  a  yery  earl^*  age 
attempts  have  been  madę  to  set  aside  its  force  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle,  but  of 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  that  Paul  speaks  in 
the  passage  referred  to  (Euseb.  Hitt.  Eccles.  i,  13). 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  words  of  Paul,  who  explicit1y  ascribes  aposŁle- 
ship  to  the  Peter  of  whom  he  writes,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing  how  it  could  haye  been  admitted  even  b^*-  the 
most  blinded  zealot  (yers.  8,  9).  While,  however,  it 
is  pretty  weli  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judi- 
cial  supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  per- 
haps,  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoeyer  was  conceded  to  him  on  the  part 
of  his  brethren.  His  superiori^  in  point  of  age,  his 
distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  reputation  and 
success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  the  prominent 
part  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  his  Master "s  aflTairs, 
both  before  his  death  and  after  his  ascension,  fnmi&hed 
sufficient  grounds  for  his  being  raised  to  a  position 
of  respect  and  of  morał  influence  in  the  Church  and 
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among  his  brother  apostles.  To  this  8oine  counte- 
oAttce  19  giyen  by  the  ctrcumstanoes  tbat  he  is  called 
"  the  fint"  (irpMroi)  by  Matthew  (x,  2),  and  thia  ap- 
pareotly  not  merely  aa  a  namerical,  but  as  an  honora- 
rr  dUtinction ;  that  when  tbe  apostlea  are  mentioned 
as  a  body,  it  ia  fraąuently  by  the  phraae  "  Peter  and 
tbe  dereń/'  or  "  Peter  and  tbe  rest  of  the  apoetles," 
or  sometbing  simtlar ;  and  that  when  Paul  went  up 
to  Jenualem  by  diTine  reyelationf  it  was  to  Peter  par- 
ticolirly  that  the  yisit  was  paid.  These  curcamstances, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  Toice  of  Chris- 
tim  antłqaity,  would  aeem  to  antborize  the  opinion 
tbat  Peter  occupied  some  such  poeition  as  tbat  of  irpo- 
M^rwCfOr  president  in  tbe  apostolical  college,  but  witb- 
ciit  sny  power  or  anthority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his 
brotber  apoatlea  (Campbell,  Ecdes.  HUt.  lect.  v  and 
xii;  Barrow,  hM  «irp.,  etc. ;  Ejcbborn,  EitUeii.  iii,  599 ; 
Hag,  ItArod,  p.  68Ó,  FoTdick'8  tranśl. ;  Home,  Introd. 
iT,  432;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  iv,  v,  vi,  ed.  1788 ;  Cave, 
Anśjtiiłaiet  ApottóSca^  etc.)*     See  Primact. 

4.  Prter'»  CkarocUr. — However  difficult  it  might  be 
to  present  a  cofnplete  sketch  of  the  apostle*s  temper 
of  miód,  tbere  is  no  dispute  as  to  some  of  tbe  leading 
featares ;  derotion  to  his  Master^s  person  (John  xiii, 
ti\  wbich  even  led  him  into  extravagance  (John  xtii, 
9X  and  an  energetic  disposition,  wbich  showed  itself 
somctiines  as  resolation,  soraetimes  as  boldness  (Matt. 
zir,  29),  and  temper  (John  xviii,  10).     His  tempera- 
ment was  choleric,  and  he  easily  passed  from  one  ez- 
treme  to  anotber  (John  xiii,  8.      For  a  parallel  be- 
tv<en  Peter  and  John,  see  Chrysost.  in  Johan.  hom. 
Isrii,  522).     But  how  coald  such  a  man  fali  into  a  re- 
peited  denial  of  his  Lord  ?    Thls  will  always  remain  a 
difficolt  peychological  problem ;  but  it  is  not  neoessary 
(m  this  accoimt  to  refer  to  Satan's  power  (Olshausen, 
B^.  CmmaU.  ii,  482  są.).     When  Jesus  predicted  to 
Peter  his  coming  fiill,  the  apostle  may  bave  thonght 
onlj  of  a  formal  inquiry ;   and  the  arrest  of  Christ 
drore  from  his  mind  all  recollection  of  Cbrist^s  wum- 
ing  words.    The  first  denial  was  the  hasty  repulse  of 
a  tnrableiome  and  curious  ąnestion.     Peter  thought 
it  Dot  worth  while  to  conver8e  with  a  girl  at  such  a 
moment,  when  all  his  thongbts  were  taken  up  with  the 
6ti«  of  his  Master ;  and  his  repulse  would  be  the  morę 
Rsolnte,  the  morę  he  wished  to  avoid  being  driven  by 
the  cnioiu  and  presaing  crowd  out  of  the  viciuity  of 
the  beIoved  Savionr.    The  second  and  tbird  ąuestions 
compelled  htm  atill  to  deny,  unless  he  would  confess 
or  leaye  the  place ;  but  the  neamcss  of  the  Lord  held 
bbn  fAst.     Besidcs  they  are  tbe  ąuestions  only  of 
curious  senrants,  and  he  ia  in  danger,  if  be  acknowl- 
edges  his  Lord,  of  becomtng  himself  tbe  butt  of  ridi- 
cole  to  the  coars«  multitude,  and  thns  of  failing  in  his 
purpow.   Thns  again  and  again,  with  increasing  hesi- 
tatioo,  he  utters  his  denial.     Now  the  cock-crowing 
remindi  him  of  his  Ka8ter'8  wamtng,  and  now  at  length 
he  reflects  that  a  denial,  even  before  such  noauthorized 
ii>qoiries,  is  yet  really  a  deniaL    In  tbis  view  some 
think  that  Peter*s  thoughta  were  continually  on  his 
Master,  and  tbat  possibly  the  fear  of  personal  danger 
bad  no  pait  in  inflnencinij;  bis  course.    The  exprcssion 
f'iU  vi  Peter,  often  used,  is  in  any  case  rather  strong. 
For  rariotts  views  of  tbis  occurrence,  see  Lnther,  on 
Jois  3viii;  Niemeyer,  Charcikter^  i,  &86  sq.;  Ran,  /Vw- 
ffńta  ad  narraHon.  Evang.  cfe  tmuma  P.  temeritate  (£r- 
langen,  1781) ;  Paulus,  Commeni,  iii,  647  sq. ;  Henne- 
berfr.  LeidetugetdL  p.  159  sq. ;  Miacellen  etner  Land' 
fniigert  (Glogan,  1799),  p.  3  sq. ;  Greiling,  Leben  Jesu, 
P>  381  8q. ;  Rudolph,  in  Winer's  ZeiUchr.  f.  toissensch. 
Thed.  i,  109  sq. ;  and  Bellarmine,  Oontrov.  de  Benit,  ii, 
16;  Martin,  Dwa.  de  Petri  Denegatione  (Monaster,  1885). 
5.  PaicTs  DupiOe  mik  Peter.— With  reference  to  the 
occurrence  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  11,  from  which  some 
bare  faifeired  that  Peter  was  not  wholly  free  Arom  tbe 
<«TTiIe  fear  of  men,  we  may  remark  that  tbe  case  is 
tltogether  diffierent  from  the  preceding,  and  bas  much 
to  do  with  the  apostle^s  dogmatic  conrictions.     It  is  | 


known  that  the  admission  of  the  heathen  to  the  Church 
was  strange  to  Peter  at  first,  and  tbat  be  could  only  be 
induced  to  preach  to  them  by  a  miraculous  yision 
(Acts  X,  10;  xi,  4  są.).  Then  he  was  the  first  to  bap- 
tize  heathen,  and  announcedin  unmistakable  language 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  mnst  not  be  placed 
on  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv,  7  sq.).  But  it  is 
ąuite  supposable  tbat  he  was  still  anxioAs  for  Chris- 
tianity  to  be  first  firmly  rooted  among  the  Jews,  and 
thus  he  seems  after  tbis  occurrence  to  have  tumed  his 
preaching  exclusively  to  the  Jews  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  7), 
bis  first  epistle  also  being  intended  only  for  Jewish 
readers.  The  affair  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii,  12)  seems  to 
show  that  he  still  wavered  somewhat  in  the  conviction 
expressed  in  Acts  xv,  7  sq. ;  t^  indeed,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  it  was  later  than  the  latter.  For  even  if 
Peter  fonnd  it  necessary  to  respect  the  prejudices  of 
the  party  of  James,  still  the  necessity  of  firmness  and 
consistency  cannot  be  denied ;  although,  on  the  other 
band,  we  must  not  confound  Peter^s  position  with  that 
of  Paul.  It  is  known  (comp.  Euseb.  i,  12, 1)  that  in 
tbe  early  Church  many  referred  the  entire  statement 
to  anotber  Cephas,  one  of  the  Beventy  disciples,  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  interpreters  adopt  this  expedient.  See 
Molkenbuhr,  Quod  Cepkag  Gal.  ii,  11  non  sit  Petrus 
Ap.  (Monaster,  1803).  See  against  this  view  Deyling, 
Obsenoatt.  ii,  520  sq.  On  anotber  view  of  the  churcli 
fathers,  see  Keander,  Pflanz.  i,  292,  noto.  It  appears 
from  the  fact  that  at  Corinth  a  party  of  Jndaizing 
Christians  called  themselves  by  his  name,  tliat  Peter 
was  afterwards  recognised  as  bead  of  this  class,  in  dis- 
tinction  Arom  the  Pauline  Christians. 

6.  As  to  the  time  ot  Peter*s  joumey  to  Romę,  the 
Church  fathers  do  not  ąuite  agree.  Eusebius  says  in 
his  Chroń,  (i,  42)  tbat  Peter  went  to  Romę  in  the 
second  year  of  Clandins  Cresar,  after  founding  the  first 
Church  in  Antioch ;  and  Jerome,  in  his  version,  adds 
that  he  remained  tbere  twenty-five  years,  preaching 
the  Grospel,  and  acting  as  bishop  of  the  city  (comp.  also 
Jerome,  Script.  Eccl.  p.  1).  Yet  tbis  statement  ap- 
pears very  doubtful,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because, 
although  we  leam  firom  Acts  xii,  17  tbat  Peter  left 
Jcrusalem  for  a  time  after  tbe  deatb  of  James  the  el- 
der,  yet  he  certainly  cannot  have  left  Palestine  before 
tbe  events  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  (2)  Because  the 
mention  of  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Church  in  Antioch,  con- 
nected  by  tbe  fathers  with  Peter*s  joumey  to  Romę, 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  Acts  xi,  19  są.  (3) 
Because,  if  Peter  bad  been  bishop  in  Romę  when  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  when 
he  was  prisoner  in  Romę,  we  shonld  expect  the  former 
to  contain  words  of  greeting  to  Peter,  and  tbe  epistles 
written  from  Romę  similar  messages  from  Peter ;  tbe 
morę  as  these  epistles  are  veTy  rich  in  such  messages ; 
but  notbing  of  Uie  kind  appears.  We  may  well  doubt, 
too,  whetber,  if  Peter  bad  been  bishop  or  even  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church,  PauPs  principles  and  method  (see 
Rom.  XV,  20,  23  są. ;  xxviii,  2 ;  2  Cor.  x,  16)  would 
bave  allowed  him  to  write  this  epistle  to  Romę  at  all. 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  drawn  his  account  from  Clem- 
ens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  15), 
the  former  of  whom  ąuoted  from  a  remark  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol,  ii,  69),  wbich  rests  npon  an  accidental 
error  of  language ;  thb  fatber  referring  to  Simon  the 
Magician  an  inscription  wbich  belonged  to  the  Sabine- 
Romish  deity  Semo  (Hng,  Einleit.  ii,  69  są. ;  Credner, 
Einleit.  i,  529  są.  Comp.  Schulrich,  De  Simonie  Af./a- 
tis  Roman.  Misen.  1844).  Kow  Peter  had  once  pub- 
licly  rebuked  this  Simon  (Acts  viii,  18  są.) ;  this  fact, 
connected  with  the  inscription,  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  Peter*8  residence  in  Romę  nnder  Claudius,  in  whose 
relgn  the  inscription  originated.  After  this  detection 
of  the  occasion  wbich  produced  the  record  in  Eusebius, 
it  is  truły  wonderful  tbat  Bertholdt  {Einleit.  v,  2685) 
should  defend  tbe  account,  and  found  a  critiod  con- 
jecture  upon  it.    Further,  the  Armenian  Chronicie  of 
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Easebius  refen  this  statement  to  tbe  third  ytar  of 
Caius  CaliguU. 

Bat  Łhe  accoant  foand  in  Irenaeiu  (ffar.  iii,  1)  dif- 
fers  materiallj  from  Ihat  above  noticed.  He  telb  us 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  Romę,  and  there  founded 
a  Cburch  in  company ;  and  Eusebios  (ii,  25,  in  a  qnota- 
tion  from  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corintli)  adda  that  they 
snffered  martyrdom  together  (Peter  being  crucified, 
acoording  to  Origen,  in  Enseb.  iii,  1 ;  Nicepb.  ii,  86). 
Euaebioa  in  his  Chronicie  places  their  martyrdom,  ac- 
cording  to  hiB  reciconing  of  twenty-five  years  for  Pe- 
ter*8  episcopacy,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero*8  reign, 
which  extended  from  tbe  middle  of  October,  A.D.  67, 
to  the  same  time  in  A.D.  68.  This  joint  martyrdom 
of  Pani  and  Peter  (without  howe^er  any  spedal  men- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  Peter*8  crttcifixion,  comp.  Nean- 
der,  Pfiofu.  ii,  514)  is  also  nientioned  by  Tertullian 
(Prtueript,  Heeret,  dCi)  and  l^ctantlus  (^Afort,  Persec, 
2;  ItuiUut.  Dw,  !▼,  21).  The  grayes  of  boŁh  apostles 
were  pointed  out  in  Romę  as  earl}'  as  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (Euseb.  ii,  25).  Yet  the  whole  story 
rests  ultimately  on  the  testimon}'  of  Dionysius  alone, 
who  must  haye  died  al>out  A.D.  176.  (The  passages 
in  Clemens  Romanns,  1  to  Cor.  v,  and  Ignatius,  to  the 
Eomans,  v,  settle  nothing.)  Thos,  on  the  one  Iiand,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  all  doubt  as  to  tbe  truth  of 
this  acoount  with  Bertholdt  (łoc  et/.)  as  hypercritical, 
or  with  Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist.  i,  92  są.  8d  ed.)  as  partisan 
polemics ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we  suppose  it  to  haye 
spmng  from  the  interpretation  of  1  Peter  v,  18,  where 
at  an  early  day  BabyUm  was  undcrstood  to  stand  for 
Romę  (Euseb.  xv,  2 ;  Nicoph.  H.  E.  ii,  15.  Comp. 
Baur,  p.  215).  The  genetic  derelnpment  of  the  w  hole 
story  attempted  by  Baur  (in  the  TUbingen  ZeUtchriff, 
/.  Tkeol,  1881,  iy,  162  8q.  Comp.  bis  Pcaibu,  p.  214 
sq.,  671  sq.)  deseryes  cloee  attention.  But  compare 
Neander,  PJkmz.  ii,  519  sq. ;  and  furtber  against  any 
yisit  to  Bome  by  Peter,  see  M.  Yelenus,  X^.  quo  Pe- 
tntm  Romam  non  venute  aueritur  (1520);  Yedelius, 
De  tempore  utrwscue  Episcopaiui  Petri  (Genera,  1624) ; 
Spanheim,  De  Jicta  proftctione  Petri  Ap,  in  vrbem 
Bom,  (Log.  Bat  1679 ;  also  in  his  OpercL,  ii,  381  są.) ; 
also  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  BibUoth,  fur  theol. 
Schrifihmde,  toI.  iy,  No.  1  (extnict  in  the  Leijtz.  Lit.- 
ZeU.  1808,  No.  180) ;  Mayerhoff,  E^id.  in  d.  Petrin.  Schrlf- 
ten,  p.  78  są. ;  Reiche,  Erkldr,  des  Brieftt  an  d,  Bómer, 
i,  39  są. ;  Yon  Ammon,  FortUld.  iy,  322  sq. ;  EUen- 
dorf,  Ist  Petrus  in  Bom.  u.  Bischofd,  Bdm.  Kirche  gewe- 
senf  (Darmstadt,  1841;  tninslated  in  the  Biblitttkeca 
Scicra^  Jaly,  1858 ;  Jan.  1859 ;  answered  by  Binterim, 
DOsaeldorf,  1842).  On  the  other  side  of  the  ąaestion, 
the  older  writings  are  enumerated  by  Fabricins,  Lux 
Eeong.  p.  97  są.  The  usoal  argumcnts  of  the  Catho- 
lics  are  giyen  by  Bellarmlne,  Conlrot.  de  Bom.  Poni'/. 
lib.  ii.  But  the  chief  work  on  that  side  is  still  that 
of  Cortesins,  De  Bomano  itinere  gestisgue  prindp.  Apos- 
toł, lib.  ii  (Yenice,  1573;  reyised  by  Constantinus, 
Rom.  1770).  Comp.  esp.  Foggini,  iJe  Bomano  Petri 
itmere,  etc  (Flor.  1741).  On  the  same  side  in  generał, 
thoogh  with  many  modifications,  are  the  followin^ 
later  writers :  Mynster,  Kkine  theoL  Sckri/ien,  p.  141 
są.,  who  holds  that  Peter  was  in  Romę  twice.  See 
eontrOj  Baur,  Op.  cU.  p.  181  są. ;  Herbst,  in  tbe  Tubingir 
Kaikol.4heol,  dtartalschr.  1820,  iv,  1,  who  pUces  Pe- 
ter in  Romę  at  least  during  the  liist  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  thoogh  but  for  a  short  timc.  See,  howerer,  Baur, 
Op.  cU.  p.  161  są. ;  Olshausen,  Studien  u.  KrU,  1838,  p. 
940  są.,  in  answer  to  Baur;  Stenglein,  in  the  Tubinger 
Ouartalschr.  1840,  2d  and  3d  parts,  who  malies  Peter 
to  haye  yisited  Romę  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius ; 
to  have  been  driyen  away  by  the  welUknown  edict  of 
that  emperor ;  and  at  length  to  have  retumed  under 
Nero.  Comp.  also  Haiden,  De  iiinere  P.  Bomano 
(Prag.  1761),  and  Windiscbmann,  yindicicB  Petri 
(Ratisb.  1836).  It  is  not  in  the  least  necei^sary  for 
those  who  oppose  the  Romish  Cburch,  which  makes 
Peter  first  bishop  of  Bome  (see  Yan  TU,  De  Petro 


Roma  martjfn  non  pontijice  [Łng.  Bat.  1710]),  and 
grounds  on  this  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (Matthaeucci, 
Opus  dogmoL  adversMS  Hetka-odoz  [sic !],  p.  212  są. ;  Bel- 
larmine,  Conirov.  de  Bom.  Ponti/.  ii,  8,  and  eUewhere), 
to  be  infiuenced  in  the  ąuestion  of  Peter*s  joumey  hy 
these  yiewB,  inasmuch  as  this  primacy,  when  all  the 
historical  eyidences  claimed  are  allowed,  remains,  in 
spito  of  ever}'  effort  to  defend  it,  withont  fonndatloo 
(Bntschang,  Uniersuch,der  Vorzuge  des  Ap.  P.  [Hamb. 
1788] ;  Baumgarten,  Polem,  iii,  870  są. ;  PauluF,  in 
Sopkromt.  iii,  181  są.).  The  first  intimation  that 
Peter  had  a  share  in  founding  the  Roman  Cburch, 
and  that  he  spent  twenty-five  years  there  as  bishup, 
appears  in  Eusebius  (Ckron,  ad  second.  ann.  Cland.) 
and  Jerome  (Script.  Ecd.  i) ;  while  Eusebius  (J7.  E. 
iii,  2)  tells  ns  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  Linus  was  madę  the  first  bishop  of  the  Cburch 
of  the  Romans ;  a  most  remarkable  statement,  if  Peter 
had  been  bishop  before  him  (comp.  iii.  4).  Epiphaniua 
(xxvii,  6)  eyen  calls  Paul  the  bishop  (jtińaKOTro^  of 
Christianity  in  Romę. 

7.  Modę  of  Peter's  Deatk.  —The  tradition  of  tbis 
apostle^s  being  crucified  with  his  head  downwarda  ia 
probably  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  the  fabulou?. 
Tertullian,  who  is  tbe  first  to  mention  Peter^s  cruci- 
fixion,  sa^^s  simply  {De  Prasser,  JJares.  86),  **PeŁma 
passioni  DuminicsB  ada^uatur;'*  which  would  rather 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  crucified  in  tbe 
usual  way,  as  our  Lord  was.  The  next  witness  is 
Origen,  whose  words  are,  aVeffroXo9ri<rdi|  Kara  n^a- 
Aiyc  oi'riftf(  aitrię  dltutoac  ira^tXv  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E. 
iii,  1) ;  ond  these  are  generally  cited  as  iutimating  the 
pecnliarity  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  modę  of  Petersa 
crucifixion.  But  do  the  words  really  intimate  this  ? 
AUowing  that  the  yerb  may  mean  '*wa8  crucified,** 
can  Kard  KŁ^aXijc  mean  '*  with  the  head  downwards  ?  ** 
No  instance,  we  belieye,  can  be  adduced  which  would 
justify  such  a  translation.  The  combination  rard 
Kł^a\ric  occurs  both  in  classical  and  Biblical  Greek 
(see  Plato,  Bep.  iii,  898 ;  Plut.  Apoph.  de  Scipione  Jun. 
18 ;  Mark  ziv,  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  4),  but  in  every  case  it 
means  "  upon  the  head**  (comp.  Kard  KÓpptjc  waraKai, 
Ludan,  Gall.  c.  80,  and  Kara  KÓj^c  vaiuVf  Catapł,  c. 
12).  According  to  analog}',  therefore,  Origen*s  worda 
should  mean  that  the  apostle  was  impaled,  or  fastencd 
to  the  cross  upon,  i.  e.  by,  the  head.  M^^hen  Eusebias 
bas  to  mention  tbe  crucifying  of  martyrs  with  the 
head  downwards,  he  says  distinctly  oi  di  dvd«raXiv 
KOTUKapa  vpoaij\utBivTtc  {ii,  E,  viii,  8).  It  is  proba- 
bly to  a  misunderstanding  of  Origen*8  words  that  this 
story  is  to  be  traced  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it 
grows  as  it  advanccs.  First,  we  have  Origen*8  vagae 
and  doubtful  statement  aboye  ąuoted;  then  we  have 
Eusebiu8*s  morę  precise  statement :  Hirpoc  Kard  Ki^d- 
\ric  <rravpovrai  (Dtm.  Ev.  iii,  116,  c);  and  at  length, 
in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  it  expands  into  "  Affixo8  cruci 
martyrio  coronatus  est  capite  ad  terram  yerso  et  in 
sublime  pedibus  e]evatis,  asserens  se  indignum  ąui  sic 
crucifigeretur  nt  Dominus  suos**  (fiaJtal,  Script.  Eccies. 
i).     See  Crucify. 

8.  Spurious  Writings  attnbuted  to  Peter.— Some  apoo- 
r}'phal  worka  of  yery  early  datę  obtained  cuireucy  in 
the  Church  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  apo8tle*s 
teaching.  The  fragments  whicli  remain  are  not  of  much 
importance,  but  they  demand  a  brief  notice.    See  Apoc- 

RYPHA.     . 

(1.)  The  Preadtitłff  (r^puy/ia)  or  Doctrine{StSaxri)  of 
Peter t  probably  idcntical  with  a  work  called  the  Preack- 
ing  of  Paulj  or  of  Paul  and  Peter y  ąuoted  by  Lactantius, 
may  have  containcil  some  traces  of  the  apo8tle's  teach- 
ing, if,  as  Grabę,  Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  was 
published  soon  after  his  death.  The  passages,  howevcr, 
ąuoted  by  Clemeut  of  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
whoUy  uniike  Peter*s  modę  of  treating  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical  subjecta.  Rufin us  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work 
which  they  cali  "  Judicium  Petri  ;**  for  which  Cave  ac- 
counts  by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsch^ 
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Hamboff,  Renaa,  and  Scbliemann,  that  Rufinus  foimd 
tftpa  for  aiptr/fUŁf  and  read  Kpifta.  Kpiphaniiu  also 
Bian  UipioioŁ  IIćrpov  aa  a  book  amoog  the  Ebionitea 
{Btms.  zxz,  16).  Ił  U  probably  oniy  a  different  naine 
jbr  the  fioRgoing  (Scbwęgkr,  Nackn/potf,  Zeitali,  ii,  30). 
Set  G08PKŁ8,  SpuBioua. 

(2.)  Anotber  work,  called  tbe  Retdation  of  Peter 
(atoKohf^nc  nirpoir),  was  beld  in  mocb  estoem  for 
oeotnriei.  le  was  commented  on  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
aadrii,  qao(ed  by  Tbeodotus  in  tbe  Edoga,  named  to- 
f;etherwitb  tbe  Bevelacion  of  Jobn  in  tbe  FragmeDt  on 
the  Camn  paUiabed  by  Muratoń  (but  witb  tbe  remark, 
"Onam  qaidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Źcdesia  nolunt"),  and 
•odoidiDg  to  Sosomen  {Hiti,  Eodee,  vii,  19)  was  read 
ooce  a  year  in  aoioe  cbnicbes  of  Palestine.  It  is  said, 
bat  DOI  on  good  authori^,  to  bave  been  presenred  among 
tbe  Goptic  Cbristians.  Ensebius  kwkeid  on  it  as  spuri- 
ooSibatiioCofbereticalongiD.  From  tbe  fragmenta  and 
couo»  it  tppean  to  bave  oonsisted  chiefly  of  dennncia- 
ims  against  tbe  Jewa»  and  predictions  of  the  fali  of 
Jeruaalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild,  fanatical  charac- 
ter.  Tbe  most  complete  acooont  or  tbis  ciuioos  worlf 
H  girea  by  LUcke  in  bis  generał  introductton  to  the 
Berdation  of  John,  p.  47.  See  Kkyelations,  Spusi- 
oi-s. 

Tben  are  tiacea  in  ancient  writers  of  a  few  oŁber 
wTitiDgs  attributed  to  tbe  apostle  Peter,  but  they  seem 
to  hare  wboUy  perished  (see  Smith,  Diet.  o/Clasś,  Biog. 
iii,  iSl  8q.).    See  Acts,  Spurious. 

Tbe  kj^ends  of  the  Clementiues  are  whoUy  deroid 
of  birtocical  wortb;  but  from  those  fictions,  originating 
vitb  an  obecnie  and  beretical  sect,  bare  been  derived 
^MM  of  tbe  most  miachieTous  specnlations  of  modem 
ntioaalista,  especially  m  regards  the  assumed  antago- 
cian  between  St.  Pani  and  the  earlier  apostles.  It  is  im- 
piftaat  to  obaerre,  however,  that  in  nonę  of  these  spu- 
nam  doeamenta,  which  belong  undoabtedly  to  the  fint 
tvo  centario,  are  tbere  any  indications  that  our  apostle 
^ns  Rganicd  as  in  any  peeuliar  sense  connected  with 
the  Chaich  or  ice  of  Romę,  or  that  be  exerci8ed  or 
daimed  anj  aothority  orer  the  apostolic  body  of  which 
be  ira»  tbe  reoogniaed  leader  or  representatiye  (Scblie- 
maon,  Die  Ckmentmen  wkit  den  terwandten  Schryien, 

1«14),    See  CLB3(B3rTUIB8. 

•^^moflg  other  legenda  which  bare  oome  down  to  us 
((^Keming  Peter  is  that  relating  to  his  contention  at 
Korne  witb  Simon  Magna.  Tbis  seems  to  have  no  better 
Awodation  tban  a  misunderstanding  of  an  inscription  on 
^  pan  of  Jnstin  Martyr  {ApoL  i,  26).     See  Simon 

HI.  IMerature. — ^In  addition  to  the  works  copionsly 
eiied  above^  we  may  heze  name  the  foUowing  on  tbis 
^y^  penonally,  reaenring  for  the  foUowing  artides 
<^M^  OD  his  writinga  spedally.  Blunt,  Leciwe*  on  Ikt 
fluf.  </Peler  (Lond.  1833, 1860, 2  yols.  12mo) ;  Thomp- 
m^U/e-Wark  0/ Peter  the  Apaetle  (ibid.  1870,  8ro); 
^nen,  Peter's  Life  and  Lettere  (ibid.  1878, 8vo) ;  Morich, 
iAa  utd  Lekre  Petri  (Braunach.  1873,  8vo).  Among 
tbe  <dd  moDogimphs  we  may  name  Mever,  Nvm  Chrietu* 
Pttnm  bapUzatent  (Leipe.  1672);  Walcb,  De  Chudo 
a  Petn  jonoto  (Jen.  1755) ;  and  on  his  denials  of  his 
l<M«r,  tboee  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Prograntmatum, 
{<^;  and  in  Haae,  Leben  Jesu^  p.  202;  also  the  Jour. 
^fSae,  Ul  July,  1862;  on  hia  dispute  with  Paul,  Yol- 
'^^npiP.Só.    SeeApofiTŁE. 

PETER,  Fucrr  Efistlb  of,  the  first  of  tbe  seren 
^ibolłc  EpiaOes  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  foUowing  acoonnt 
^  both  epistks  of  Peter,  we  chiefly  depcnd  iipon  the 
tnick*  m  Kitto^s  Cydopadia,  with  large  additions  firom 
^"^  socircea.    See  Peter. 

I*  Gffoaaeneu  amd  Conomcś^.— Tbis  epistle  fonnd  an 
^7  place  in  the  cmnon  by  nniversal  consent,  ranking 
^«g  Uie  a/ioXa7ov/if i^a,  or  those  genefaUy  received. 
Tbe  other  epistle,  by  calUng  itaelf  Uwipa,  refere  to  it 
M  an  eailjer  docoBoent  (2  PeU  iii,  1).  Polycarp,  in  his 
E^le  to  tbe  PhiUppianB,often  nses  it,  quotiog  manv 
««^  ind  some  whole  renes,  as  1  Peter  i,  18,  21,  iji 


chap.  ii;  iii,  9,  in  Chap.  v;  ii,  11,  in  chap.  ri;  iy,  7,  in 
chap.  vi ;  and  ii,  21-24,  in  chap.  viii,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ser^^ed,  however,  that  in  no  case  does  tbis  father  refer 
to  Peter  by  name,  but  he  simply  cites  the  places  as  from 
some  document  of  acknowledged  authority;  so  that 
Eusebius  notes  it  as  characteristic  of  bis  epistle  that 
Polycarp  nsed  those  citations  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  fiaprypiai  {Iłist,  Ecclee,  iv,  14).  The  same 
bistorian  relates  of  Papias  that  in  his  Koyiiav  leypuiKwp 
lĘiiyTioiii:  be  in  a  similar  way  used  fiaprupiat  from  tbis 
epistle  (7/iff.  Ecdee*  iii,  89).  Irenseus  quotes  it  espress- 
ly  and  by  name,  with  the  common  formuła, "  Et  Petrus 
alt**  {Hmret.  iv,  9,  2),  citing  1  Pet.  i,  8 ;  using  the  same 
quotation  similarly  introduced  in  ibid,  v,  7, 2 ;  and  again, 
**  Et  propter  boc  Petrus  ait,"  citing  1  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  ibid, 
iv,  16,  d.  Other  quotations,  withont  mention  of  tbe 
aposUe^s  name,  may  be  found,  ibid.  iii,  16,  9,  and  iv,  20, 
2,  etc  Quotations  abound  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
beadedwith  ó  likrpoc  \iyti  or  ^viv  b  liktpoc,  These 
occur  both  in  his  8łromata  and  Padag,,  and  need  not  be 
specified.  Quotations  are  abundant  also  in  Origen,  cer- 
tifying  the  authorship  by  the  words  jrapit  rif  UfTp«pi 
and,  according  to  Eusebius,  he  calls  tbis  epistle  fiiav 
ŁirŁOTo\rjv  bfŁoXoyovfAevfiv  (Euseb.  Hiet,  Eccles,  vi,  25). 
The  quotations  in  Origen's  works  need  not  be  dwelfc 
upon.  In  the  letter  of  the  churcbes  of  Yienne  and  Ly- 
ons,  A.D.  177,  tbere  is  distinct  use  madę  of  1  PeL  v,  6. 
TheophUus  of  Antioch,  A.D.  181,  quote8  these  terms  of 
1  Pet.  iv,  8— a5(/i4raic  f i^ufXoXarpciaic.  TertuUian'8 
testimony  is  quite  as  dbtinct.  In  the  short  tract  JScor- 
piace  tbis  epistle  is  quoted  nine  times,  the  preface  in 
one  place  being  "  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticos"  {Soorp,  c 
xii),  quoting  1  Pet.  ii,  20.  Eusebius  himself  says  of  it, 
nirpov  .  .  .  av<i>fioXóyi|rai  (^Iłist,  Eccles,  iii,  25).  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Peshito,  which  admitted  only  three  of 
the  catbolic  epistles.  See  Mayerhoff,  Einkitung  w  die 
Petrin,  Schr^enf  p.  139,  etc 

In  the  canon  published  by  Muratori  tbis  epistle  la  not 
fonnd.  In  thb  fragment  occurs  the  dause,  "Apoca- 
lypses  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus." 
Wieseler,  laying  stress  on  etioTn,  would  bring  out  tbis 
meaniug— in  addition  to  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jobn, 
we  alao  reoeive  their  Reyelations;  or  also  of  Peter  we 
receiye  as  much  as  of  John,  two  epistles  and  an  apoca- 
lypse.  But  the  interpretation  is  not  admissible.  Rath- 
er  with  Bleek  may  the  omission  be  ascribed  to  the  frag- 
mentary  character  of  tbe  document  {Einleii,  in  dat  N,  T, 
p.  643;  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Cawm  und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T. 
[  Halle,  1838  ],  p.  43).  Other  modes  of  reading  and  ex- 
plaining  the  obscure  sentenoe  have  been  proposed. 
Hug  alters  the  punctuation, "  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johan- 
nis. Et  Petri  tantum  recipimus ;"  certainly  the  Umtum 
gives  some  plausibility  to  the  emendation.  Believing 
that  the  barbarous  Latin  is  but  a  yersion  from  the  Greek, 
be  tbus  restores  the  original, icai  nirpot;  iłóvov  TtapaŁi' 
XÓful^a,  and  tfaen  asks  fióvov  to  be  changed  into  fiovriv 
— an  alteration  which  of  course  brings  out  tbe  conclusion 
wanted  {Endtit,  §  1 9).  Guericke*8  elTort  is  not  morę  sat- 
isfactory.  Thiersch,  witb  morę  violence,  changes  tantum 
into  tfiKim  epistolamy  and  quam  guidem  in  the  foUowing 
cUuse  into  alteram  cuidem,  This  document,  so  imper- 
fect  in  form  and  barbarous  in  style,  is  probably  indeed  a 
translation  from  the  Greek,  and  it  can  haye  no  authority 
against  decided  and  generał  testimony  (see  the  canon  in 
Routh's  Religuia  Sacr<rj  i,  396,  edited  with  notes  from 
FreindaUer's  Commentatio  [Lond.  1862]).  Nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  whether  the  words  of  I^eontius  imply 
that  this  epistle  was  repudiated  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  if  the  Paulicians  rejected  it,  Petrus  Siculus 
gives  tbe  true  reason — they  were  "pessime  adcersus  ittum 
ajffott"— personal  prejudice  being  impUed  in  their  yery 
name  (Hist,  Manich,  p.  17). 

The  intemal  evidence  is  equa11y  complete.  The  au- 
thor  calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (i,  1),  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  epistle  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
writer  who  poeaessed  great  authority  among  those  whom 
he  addresses.    The  writer  describes  himself  as  "  an  el- 
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dtt,"  and  "  a  witnem  of  ChrisŁ*8  Bufferings*'  (r,  1).  The 
vehemence  and  cnergy  of  the  style  are  alŁogether  appro- 
priaŁe  to  the  wannŁh  and  zeal  of  Peter'8  character,  and 
every  succeeding  critic,  ¥rho  haa  entered  into  ita  spińt, 
bas  felt  impresaed  with  tbe  tnith  of  tbe  obaenration  of 
Erasmus,  *'  that  thia  epistle  U  foli  of  apoetolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apoatlea."* 

In  later  limes  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  been 
impugned,  as  by  Cludius  in  bis  Urantichten  dei  Chris- 
tmthumSf  p.  296  (Altona,  1808).  He  imagined  the  au- 
thor  to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  generał  objection  was  that  tbe  similarity  in  doctrine 
and  style  to  Paul  was  too  great  to  wanmnt  the  belief  of 
independent  authorsbip.  His  objcciluna  were  expofled 
and  answered  by  Augusti  (in  a  program,  Jena,  1808) 
and  by  BertboldŁ  {Einieit.  voL  vi,  §  667).  Eichbom, 
bowever,  took  up  the  theory  of  Cludius  so  far  as  to 
maintaiu  that  as  to  materiał  Peter  is  the  author,  but 
that  Mark  is  the  actual  writer.  De  Wette  also  throws 
out  similar  objections,  hinting  that  the  author  roay 
bave  been  a  foUower  of  Faul  who  bad  been  brought 
into  close  attendance  upon  Peter.  The  ąuestion  has 
been  thoroughly  diacussed  by  Hug,  Ewald,  Bertboldt, 
Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The  most  striking  resem- 
blances  are  perhaps  1  Pet  i,  8  with  Eph.  i,  8 ;  ii,  18  with 
Eph.  vi,  5;  iii,  1  with  Eph.  v,  22;  and  v,  5  with  Eph. 
V,  21 ;  but  allusions  nearly  as  dlstinct  are  found  to  the 
other  Paulłne  epistles  (comp.  especially  1  Pet  ii,  13  with 
1  Tim.  ii,  2-4;  1  Pet  i,  1  with  Eph.  i,  4-7 ;  i,  14  with 
Bom.  xii,  2 ;  ii,  1  with  Col.  iii,  8  and  Rom.  xij,  1 ;  ii, 
6-10  with  Kom.  ix,  82;  ii,  13  with  Rom.  xiii,  1-4;  ii,  16 
with  GaL  v,  IB ;  iii,  9  with  Rom.  xii,  17 ;  iv,  9  with 
Phil.  ii,  14;  iv,  10  with  Rom.  xii,  6,  etc;  v,  1  with 
Rom.  viii,  18 ;  v,  8  with  1  Thess.  v,  6 ;  v,  14  with  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20).  While,  however,  there  is  a  similarity  betwecn 
the  tbougbts  and  style  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  marked  individuality,  and  there  are  also 
many  special  characteristics  in  this  first  epistle. 

First,  as  proof  of  its  genuineness,  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  natural  similarity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Not  to  mention  similarity  in  mould  of  doctrine  and  ar- 
ray  of  facU,  there  is  resemblance  in  style.  Thus  Acts 
V,  30,  X,  39,  1  Pet  ii,  24,  in  the  allusion  to  the  cruci- 
fixiou  and  the  use  of  Ęv\oVf  the  tree  or  cross;  Acts  ii, 
32,  iii,  15,  1  Pet  v,  1,  in  the  peculiar  use  of  ^aprt'c; 
Acts  iii,  18,  X,  43,  1  Pet  i,  10,  in  the  special  connection 
of  the  old  prophets  with  Christ  and  his  work ;  Acts  x, 
42, 1  Pet,  iv,  5,  in  the  striking  phrase  "  judge  quick  and 
dead;"  Acts  iii,  16, 1  Pet.  i,  21,  in  the  clauses  t)  nitrrtę 
»/  8ł  avTov — rovc  di  aifrov  tricrouc ;  and  in  the  modę 
of  quotation  (Act«  iv,  2 ;  1  Pet  ii,  7).  Certain  favorite 
terms  occur  also — avaaTpo^fjf  and  ayadoirouTy  with  its 
cognates  and  opposites.  There  are  over  lifty  words  pe- 
culiar to  Peter  in  this  brief  document^  nearly  all  of  them 
componnds,  as  if  in  his  profound  anxiety  to  expre88  his 
thoughts  as  be  felt  them,  be  bad  emplo3'ed  the  first,  and 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  fittest  terms  which  occurred. 
He  has  such  phrases  as  Ł\iric  lutooj  i,  8 ;  trwEtdtifftę 
^cov,  ii,  19 ;  6<r^vtc  StapoiaCi  i,  13 ;  ^i\tffM  ayain^c,  v, 
14.  The  nouns  dó^aty  i,  11,  and  dpiraiy  ii,  9,  occur  in 
the  pluraL  He  uses  tic  before  a  personal  accusative  no 
less  tban  four  times  in  the  first  chapter.  The  article  is 
often  separated  from  ita  noun,  iii,  2, 3, 19 ;  iv,  2, 5, 8, 12. 
Peter  has  also  a  greater  proneness  tban  Paul  to  repeti- 
tion — to  reproduce  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  similar 
terms — as  if  be  had  felt  it  needless  to  search  for  a  merę 
change  of  words  when  a  similar  thought  was  waiting 
for  immediate  uttcrance  (comp.  i,  6-9  with  iv,  12,  13 ; 
ii,  12  with  iii,  16,  iv,  4 ;  iv,  7  with  v,  8).  There  are 
also  in  the  epistle  distinct  and  original  thoughts — special 
exbibitions  of  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  apostle  looked  at  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  applied  as  be  deemed  best  to  a  practical  purpose. 
Thus  the  visit  of  Christ  "  to  the  spirits  in  prison"  (iii, 
19);  the  typical  connection  of  the  Deluge  with  baptism; 
the  desire  of  tbe  old  prophets  to  study  and  know  the 


times  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel— are  not  only  Pe- 
trine  in  form,  but  are  solitary  statements  in  Scripture. 
Thus,  too,  the  apostle  brings  out  into  peculiar  relief  re« 
generation  by  tbe  *'  Word  of  God,"  the  "  royal  pńest- 
hood*'  of  believerB,  and  tbe  ąualitiea  of  the  futurę  "  in- 
beritance,*"  etc. 

Again,  in  phrases  and  ideas  which  in  the  main  are 
similar  to  thoae  of  Paul,  there  is  in  Peter  usoally  aome 
mark  of  difference.  Where  there  might  have  been 
sameneas,  the  result  of  imitation,  there  is  only  simi- 
larity, the  token  of  original  thought  For  exainple, 
Paul  says  (Rom.  vi,  10, 11),  Ci}v  rt^Bttf ;  Peter  aays  (ii, 
24),  Zw  TO  iucaioowy,  The  fonner  writes  (Rom.  vi, 
2),  axodvrioKiiv  r§  aftapri^ ;  tbe  latter  (ii,  24\  ratę 
aftapriatę  arroyiptadai .  Besides,  as  BrUckner  renuurks, 
the  representation  in  these  last  clauses  is  different — 
death  to  sin  in  the  passage  from  Romans  beinfr  tbe  re- 
sult of  union  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
while  in  Peter  it  is  the  result  of  Cbrist's  dolng  away 
sin  (De  Wette,  Erkldrung,  ed.  BrUckner,  p.  9).  So,  too, 
the  common  contrast  in  Paul  b  aapfi  and  wvtvfia,  but 
ifi  Peter  irpwfia  and  V^x4i  icXoy^  b  coanectcd  in 
Paul  with  x^P*Cł  o'  it  Btands  absolutely ;  but  in  Peter 
it  is  joined  to  irpóyyaMrię ;  govemment  b  with  the  firet 
rot;  Seov  Biarayrj  (Rom.  xiii,  2) ;  but  with  the  accond  it 
is  av^pi$f'Kivri  Kriatę  (ii,  13);  the  expre8sion  with  tbe 
one  b  Kaivbc  ap^pimroc  (Eph.  iv,  24) ;  but  with  tbe 
other  6  Kpwrbę  dp^pwwoc  (iii,  4);  what  ia  called 
d^opfiri  in  Gal.  v,  13  b  named  iiriicaXi//i/ia  in  1  Pet.  ii, 
16,  etc.  Now,  not  to  insbt  longer  on  thb  aimilarity 
with  variance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  many  of 
the  terms  eroployed  by  them,  both  apostles  had  a  com- 
mon source  in  the  Septuagint  The  words  found  there 
and  already  hallowed  by  religiona  use  were  free  to  both 
of  them,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  Sept.  must 
have  tcnded  to  produce  some  resemblance  in  tbeir  own 
style.  Among  such  terms  are  iyiwoia,  dirwria,  cf- 
<nr\ayxvoc,  Kara\a\ia,  vrc/MXf(V,  ^povptiv,  X^f"ty*^v 
(comp.  Mayerhoff,  Hittor.-KrU,  EinUittmg  ta  d,  Peiruu 
Schńjien,  p.  107  są.).  That  two  apostles,  in  teaching 
the  same  system  of  divine  truth,  sbould  agree  in  many 
of  their  representations,  and  even  in  their  words,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  sińce  the  terminology  must  soon  have 
acquired  a  definite  form,  and  certain  expre88ions  must 
have  become  current  througb  constant  usage.  But  in 
cases  where  such  similarity  between  Peter  and  Pani 
occurs,  there  b  ever  a  difference  of  view  or  of  connec- 
tion; and  though  both  may  refer  to  ideas  so  common 
as  are  named  by  viraKO^,  SóĘUf  or  Kkiipovoiiia,  there  ia 
always  something  to  show  Peter^s  independent  use  of 
the  tefms.  One  with  hb  *'bebved  brother  Paul**  in 
the  generał  view  of  the  truth,  be  has  something  pecul- 
iar to  himself  in  the  introduction  and  illustration  of 
it.  The  Petrine  type  is  as  distinct  as  the  Pauline — it 
bears  its  own  unmistakable  style  and  charecter.  The 
Galilean  fbherman  bas  an  indivlduality  quite  aa  reco^- 
nizable  as  the  pupil  of  GamalieL 

Once  morę,  to  show  how  baseless  b  the  objection 
drawn  from  PeŁer's  supposed  dependence  on  Paul,  it 
may  be  added  that  similarity  in  some  cases  may  be 
traccd  between  Peter  and  John.  In  many  respecta 
Paul  and  John  are  utterly  unlike,  yet  Peter  occasion- 
ally  resembles  both,  though  it  is  not  surmised  that  he 
was  an  imitator  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Such  acd- 
dental  resemblance  to  two  styles  of  thought  so  unlike 
in  them8elves  b  surely  proof  of  hb  independencc  of 
both,  for  he  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  ob- 
jectivity  of  Paid  and  the  8ubjectivity  of  John ;  inclin- 
ing  sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  aometimes  to  the 
other,  and  occasionally  combining  both  peculiarities  of 
thought  Thus  one  may  compare  1  Pet  i,  22  with  I  John 
iii,  3  in  the  use  of  ayyiZft ;  1  Pet  i,  23  with  1  John  iiv 
9  in  the  similar  use  of  triropac  and  <nrfpfur,  denotinft 
the  vital  germ  out  of  which  regeneration  sprin^j^;  1 
Pet  V,  2  with  John  x,  16  in  the  use  of  iroifi^v ;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18  and  1  John  iii,  7  in  the  application  of  the  epithet 
SiKcuoc  to  Christ;  1  Pet  iii,  18,  John  i,  29,  in  calling 
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hiai  aftvvc.  Soch  slmtlaritiefl  onlj  prove  independent 
luthorship^  In  the  reflcmbUnces  to  James,  whicb  are 
sumeriaies  adduced,  the  chief  similańty  consista  in  the 
(i<ie  of  (.>ld-Tcst.  ąuotationa.  Thus  compare  1  Pet.  i,  6, 
7  irith  James  i,  2,  3;  i,  24  with  James  i,  10;  ii,  1  with 
JiDcs  i.  21 ;  ii,  5  with  James  iv,  6, 10 ;  ir,  8  with  James 
r,  20;  and  v,  5  with  James  iv,  6.  What,  then,  do  these 
niore  freąnent  lesemblances  to  Paul,  and  the  fewer  to 
Juba  and  Jamea,  piore?  not,  with  De  Wette,  the  de- 
P?adeDce  of  Peter  on  Pani ;  nor,  with  Weiss,  the  depend- 
eoce  of  Paul  on  Peter  {Der  Petrin.  Lekrbegriff^  p.  374) ; 
ii3t  that  Peter,  in  teaching  similar  truths,  occasionally 
«aip]oy3  similar  terma;  while  the  surrounding  illustra- 
tiun  u  so  rarious  and  significant  that  such  similarity  can 
be  called  neither  tamę  reiteration  nor  unconscious  rem- 
ifU3C6i»».  With  much  that  is  common  in  creed,  there 
\s  morę  that  is  distinctive  in  utterance,  originating  in 
di&reoee  of  spiritiial  temperament,  or  moukted  by  the 
atUptatioa  of  tnith  to  the  inner  or  outer  condition  of 
the  cburches  for  whom  this  epistle  was  designed. 

()n  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  such  teaching 
vith  that  of  Paul  is  sufficientty  obyious.  Peter,  indeed, 
d^-ells  morę  frequently  (han  Paul  upon  the  futurę  man- 
tfestation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his 
exbortatioD8  to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discharge 
of  aU  Christian  duties.  Yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
oppasłtion  berę ;  the  topie  is  not  neglected  by  Paul,  nor 
dt)e»  Peter  oroit  the  Panline  argument  from  ChriBt's 
enffeńngs;  still  what  the  Germans  cali  the  eschato- 
liipcal  element  predominates  over  all  others.  The 
apostks  mind  is  fuli  of  one  thought,  the  reałization  of 
Medianie  bopes.  While  Paul  dwells  with  most  eamest- 
Dca  opon  jnsti6cation  by  our  Lord*s  death  and  merits, 
arai  ooncentrates  his  energies  upon  the  ChrisŁian'8  pres- 
ent  struggles,  Peter  fixe8  bis  eye  constantly  upon  the 
fatare  cuming  of  Christ,  the  fulfilcient  of  prophecy,  the 
miirifesiation  of  the  piomised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is 
tbe  true  repre8entative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feel- 
m^  wbich  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do 
hU  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  Of  the 
three  Christian  graces,  hope  is  his  special  theme.  He 
dw«lU  much  on  good  works,  but  not  so  much  because 
hf  9ee»  to  them  necessary  results  of  faith,  or  the  oom- 
fdement  <si  faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
of  lorę,  aspects  most  prominent  in  Paul,  James,  and 
John.  as  because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests  of  the  sound- 
neM  and  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  fact  of 
tbe  resonection,  and  is  directed  to  the  futurę  in  the 
dereloped  form  of  hope. 

But  while  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israel- 
ite.  bis  teaching,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  directly  opposed 
to  Judaizing  tendenciea.     Ue  belongs  to  the  school,  or, 
to  ipeak  more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which 
at  onoe  rindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel, aod  |;Hit8  the  superiority  of  the  lattcr  on  its  true 
bssis,  that  of  spiritual  deve]opment,    All  his  practical 
injuoctions  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not  Jewish  prin- 
ciplea,  frono  the  precepts,  example,  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tum,  and  futurę  coming  of  Christ     The  apostle  of  the 
drcnmcińon  says  not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  per- 
r«tutl  obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of 
the  Mosaic  law.     He  is  fuli  of  the  Old  Testament;  his 
ttyk  and  tbonghts  are  chai^ged  with  its  imagery,  but 
he  contemplatea  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light 
'^  the  Gospel ;  he  regards  the  privilege8  and  glory  of 
ihe  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual  de- 
v»'k>pment  in  tbe  Church  of  Christ.     Only  one  who 
^1  bcen  hroaght  op  aa  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 
^^  iropregnated  with  these  thoiights;  only  one  who 
ł^^^t  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Cfariit  could  bare  risen  so  oompletely  above  the  preju- 
dices  of  his  age  and  country.     This  is  a  point  of  great 
mportaaoe,  showing  bow  utteriy  opposed  the  teaching 
^  ihe  ońginal  apokles,  whom  Peter  certa  inly  repre- 
^^  ^^M  to  that  Judatstic  narrownese  which  specula- 
'tve  rationalism  has  impated  to  all  the  early  foltowers 
of  Christ,  with  tbe  esoeption  of  PauL    There  are  iu 
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fact  more  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaizing  view8, 
more  of  syropathy  with  national  bopes,  not  to  say  prej- 
udices,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew  who  has 
been  bom  again,  and  exchanged  what  Peter  himself 
calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  for  the  liberty 
which  is  in  Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  our  apostle  is  far  from  tracing  his  principles 
to  their  origin,  and  fVom  drawing  out  their  conseąuences 
with  the  vigor,  spiritual  discemment,  intenial  sequence 
of  reasoning,  and  systematic  completeness  which  are 
characteristic  of  PauL  A  few  great  facts,  broad  solid 
principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely, 
with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and  love,  suffice  for 
his  un8peculative  mind.  To  him  objective  truth  was 
the  main  thing;  8ubjective  struggles  between  the  in- 
tellect  and  spiritual  consciousnesa,  such  as  we  find  in 
Paul,  and  the  iutuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation  like  that  of  John,  though  not  by  any  meana 
alien  to  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
practical  tendencies  of  a  ńmple  and  energetic  charac- 
ter.  It  has  been  ob8erved  with  truth  that  both  in  tonę 
and  in  form  the  teaching  of  Peter  bears  a  peculiarly 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our  Lord,  in  discourses 
beartng  directly  upon  practical  duties.  The  great  va1ue 
of  the  epistle  to  believer8  consists  in  this  resemblance ; 
they  feel  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of 
one  who  will  help  them  to  tracę  the  hand  of  their  Mas- 
ter in  both  dispensatious,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  faith. 

But  apart  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  epistle, 
objections  have  been  brought  against  it  by  Schwegler, 
who  alleges  the  want  of  special  occasion  for  writing  it, 
and  the  consequent  generality  of  the  contents  {Dtu 
Nach-ap09toL  Zeitalt.  ii,  7).  The  reply  is  that  the  epistle 
bears  upon  its  front  such  a  purpose  as  well  suits  the  vo- 
cation  of  an  apostle.  Nor  is  there  in  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  want  of  individuality  which  Schwegler  next 
alleges.  It  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  author's  fer- 
vent  spirit;  nor  does  its  nse  of  Old-Test.  imagery  and 
allusions  belie  his  functions  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcbion  (Wiesinger,  Eml,  p.  21).  If  there  be  the 
want  of  close  connection  of  thought,  as  Schwegler  also 
asserts,  Łs  not  this  want  of  logical  seąuence  and  sym- 
metry  quite  in  keeping  with  the  antecedents  of  him 
who  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  human  leaming? 
Nor  is  it  any  real  difficulty  to  say  that  Peter  in  the 
East  could  not  have  becoroe  acquainted  with  the  later 
epistles  of  Paul.  For  in  rarious  ways  Peter  might 
have  known  PauPs  epistles;  and  granting  that  there  ia 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  of  ihem,  there  is 
little  or  nonę  to  the  latest  of  them.  Schwegler  holds 
that  the  epistle  alludes  to  the  persecution  under  Nero, 
during  which  Peter  suffered,  and  that  therefore  his 
writing  it  at  Babylon  is  inconsistent  with  his  martyr- 
dom  at  the  same  period  at  Romę.  The  objection,  how- 
ever,  takes  for  granted  what  is  denied.  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  say  that  the  persecution  referred  to  was  not,  or 
may  not  have  been,  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that 
the  apostle  was  not  put  to  death  at  the  supposed  period 
of  Nero*s  reign.  There  is  not  in  the  epistle  any  dtrect 
allusion  to  actual  persecution ;  the  Arcokoyia  (iii,  15)  is 
not  a  formal  answer  to  a  public  accusation,  for  it  is  ta 
be  giren  to  every  one  asking  it  (Huther,  Kritisch^ez" 
egełisdtes  Handbuch  uber  den  1.  Briefdet  Petrus^  Einleił, 
p.  27).  The  epistle  in  all  its  leading  features  is  in  nni- 
son  with  what  it  professes  to  be— an  eamest  and  prac- 
tical letter  from  one  w  bose  heart  was  set  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  cburches,  one  who  may  have  read  many 
of  Paul's  letters  and  thanked  God  for  them,  and  who, 
in  addressing  the  cburches  himself,  dothes  his  thoughts 
łn  language  the  readiest  and  most  natural  to  him,  with- 
out  any  timid  selection  or  refusal  of  words  and  phrasea 
which  others  may  have  used  before  him. 

II.  Place  and  Time, — The  place  is  indicated  in  r,  13,  in 
the  clanse  awal^ŁTai  ifiac  t)  iv  Bnfiv\wri  awtkKŁicrfi, 
Babylon  is  named  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  was 
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when  he  wrote  the  epbtle,  as  hc  seiuls  tbU  salutation 
frum  it,  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  as  MayerhufT,  Keander, 
Alford,  and  others  suppose ;  or  on  the  part  of  a  Church, 
aa  is  the  opinion  of  tho  majority.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever,  that  from  early  times  Babylon  bas  bcre  been  taken 
to  signify  Komę.  Thts  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Euscbius 
on  re{)ort  to  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alesandria  {HUt, 
Ecclea,  ii,  15).  Jerome  and  GScumenius  also  held  it. 
In  latcr  times  it  has  been  espoused  by  Grotius,  Cave, 
Lardner,  Heng8tenberg,Windischmann,\Viesinger,  Baur, 
Thiersch,  Schott  {Der  1.  Brief  Pet.  erklart,  p.  846,  Er- 
langeu,  1861),  and  Hofmann  {Schriflb.  i,  201).  But 
why  discover  a  mystical  sense  iu  a  name  set  down  as 
the,  place  of  writing  an  epistle  ?  There  is  no  morę  rea- 
son  for  doing  this  than  for  assigning  a  like  signiHcance 
to  the  geographical  names  in  i,  1.  How  could  his  read- 
ers  discorer  the  Church  at  Korne  to  be  meant  by  »/ 
fyuviK\iKTii  in  Babylon?  And  if  Babylon  do  signify  a 
hostile  spiritual  power,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii,  21), 
then  it  is  strange  that  Catholic  critics  as  a  body  should 
adopt  stich  a  meaning  here,  and  admit  by  implication 
the  ascription  of  this  character  to  their  spiritual  me- 
Łropolis.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  puts  a  somewhat 
parallel  case — ^  Our  own  city  is  sometimes  called  Athens 
from  its  situation,  and  from  its  being  a  seat  of  leaniing ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  argue  that  a  letter  came  from 
Ediuburgh  because  it  is  dated  from  Athens"  {Expo8i- 
tory  Diicottraet  on  Ut  Petery  i,  648). 

Some,  again,  think  that  Babylon  may  mean  a  place 
of  that  name  in  Eg>'pt.  Of  this  opinion  are  Le  Clerc, 
Mili,  Pearson,  Pott,  Burton,  Greswell,  and  Hug.  Strabo 
(Geoff,  xvii,  1,  80)  calls  it  not  a  town,  but  a  strong  for- 
tress  built  by  refugees  from  Babylon,  and  a  garrison  for 
one  of  the  three  legions  guarding  Eg>'pt.  The  opinion 
that  this  smali  encampment  is  the  Babylon  of  our  epis- 
tle has  certainly  little  plausibility.  It  is  equal1y  strange 
to  suppose  it  to  be  Ctesipbon  or  Seleucis ;  and  stranger 
stłll  to  imagine  that  Babylon  represents  Jerusalero,  as 
is  maintained  by  Cappellus,  Spanheiro,  Hardouin,  and 
Semler.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  take  Babylon 
«s  the  name  of  the  well-known  city.  We  have  indeed 
no  record  of  atiy  missionary  joumey  of  Peter  into  Chal- 
diea,  for  but  little  of  Peter's  later  life  is  given  us  in  the 
New  Test.  But  we  know  that  many  Jews  inhabited 
Babylon — o^  yap  6\iyoŁ  fŁVpiaifCf  according  to  Josc- 
pbus— and  was  not  such  a  spot,  to  a  great  extent  a 
Jewish  colony  or  settlement,  likely  to  attract  the  apos- 
tle  of  the  circumcision  ?  Lardner*s  principal  argument, 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  to  loyal  obedience  (ii, 
13, 14)  imply  that  Peter  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Koman  empire,  prove8  nothing;  for  as  David8on  re- 
marks — **  The  phrase  *  the  king,'  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  person  in  one  country'  to  a  person  in  another,  may 
mean  the  king  either  of  the  person  writing,  or  of  him 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written."  Granting  that  the 
Parthian  empire  had  its  own  govemment,  he  is  writing 
to  persons  in  other  proyinces  under  Koman  jurisdiction, 
and  he  enjoins  them  to  obey  the  empcror  as  supremę, 
and  the  Tarious  govemors  sent  by  him  for  purposes  of 
local  administration.  Moreover.  as  has  often  been  ob- 
8er>'ed,  the  countńes  of  the  persons  addressed  in  the 
epistle  (i,  1)  are  enumeratcd  in  the  order  in  which  a 
person  writing  from  Babylon  would  naturally  arrange 
them,  beginning  with  those  lying  nearest  to  him,  and 
passing  in  circuit  to  those  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him.  The  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  Babylon  b  held  by  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  Mayerhoff,  Bengel, 
De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  modern 
critics. 

But  if  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  what  period  was  the  epistle  written?  The  epistle 
itself  contains  no  materials  for  fixing  a  precise  datc.  It 
does  not  by  its  allusions  clearly  point  to  the  Nerontan 
persecution ;  it  rather  speaks  of  evil  and  danger  suffer- 
ed  now,  but  with  morę  in  prospect.  SufTering  was  en- 
dured  and  was  also  impending,  and  yet  those  who  lired 


a  quiet  and  blamełess  life  might  cscape  it,  though 
tainly  trials  fur  righteousnes6*  sake  are  implied  and  yirtti- 
ally  predicted.  About  the  year  60  the  dark  elemcnts  of 
Nero's  character  began  to  develop  themselres.  and  after 
this  epoch  the  epistle  was  written.  The  churches  ad- 
dressed  in  it  were  mostly  planted  by  Paul,  and  it  is 
therefore  thought  by  some  that  Paul  mnst  have  been 
dcceased  ere  Peter  would  find  it  his  dutv  to  addrees 
them.  Paul  was  put  to  death  about  A.D.  64 ;  but  such 
a  datę  would  be  too  late  for  our  epistle,  as  time  would 
not,  on  such  a  hypotbesis,  be  left  for  the  apostle^s  going^ 
to  Romę,  acconling  to  old  tradition,  and  for  his  martyr- 
dom  in  that  city.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Peter 
would  not  have  intruded  into  Paulus  sphere  had  Paul 
been  free  to  write  to  or  labor  in  the  proyinces  specified. 
Still  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  may  bave  withdrawn 
to  some  morę  distant  field  of  labor,  or  may  haye  been 
suffering  imprisonroent  at  Korne.  Davidson  places  the 
datę  in  63 ;  Alford  between  63  and  67.  If  the  Mark  of 
y,  13  be  he  of  whom  Paul  speaks  as  being  with  him  in 
Romę  (CoL  iy,  10),  then  we  know  that  he  was  pnrposing 
an  immediate  joumey  to  Asia  Minor;  and  we  leani 
from  2  Tim.  iv,  U  that  he  had  not  retumed  when  this 
last  of  PauPs  epistJes  was  written.  It  is  surely  not  im- 
possible  for  him  to  haye  gone  in  this  inter\*al  to  Peter 
at  Babylon ;  and  as  be  must  have  personally  known  the 
churches  addressed  by  Peter,  his  salutation  was  natu- 
rally included  by  the  apostle.  SUyanus,  by  whom 
the  epistle  was  sent — if  the  same  with  the  Silyanus 
mentioned  in  the  greetings  1  Tbess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 — 
seems  to  havc  left  Paul  before  the  epistles  to  Corinth 
were  written.  Ue  may  have  in  some  way  become  con- 
nected  with  Peter,  and,  as  the  Silas  of  the  Acts,  he  was 
acąuainŁed  with  many  of  the  churches  to  whom  this 
epistle  was  sent.  The  terms  "a  faitbful  brotber  as  1 
suppose"  {the  faithful  brother  as  I  reckon)  do  not  iro- 
ply  any  doubt  of  his  character,  but  are  only  an  addi- 
tional  recommcndation  to  one  whose  companionship 
with  Paul  must  haye  been  known  in  the  proyinces 
enumerated  by  Peter. 

But  Schwegler  ascribes  the  epistle  to  a  later  period — 
to  the  age  of  Trajan ;  and  of  course  denies  its  aix}stolic 
autborship  {Nach-apostoi.  ZeUaltery  ii,  22).  The  ari^n- 
mcnts,  howcyer,  for  so  late  a  datę  are  yery  inconclusiyc. 
He  first  of  all  assumes  that  its  language  does  not  tali}' 
with  the  facts  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that  the 
tonę  is  unimpassioned — that  Christiana  were  char^ed 
with  definite  crime  under  Nero — that  his  persecution 
did  not  extend  beyond  Komę— that  it  was  tumult uani*, 
and  not,  as  this  epistle  supposes,  conducted  by  rogular 
pitKsesses,  and  that  the  generał  condition  of  belieyers  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  depicted  in  the  epistle,  suits  the  age  of 
Trajan  better  than  that  of  Nero.  The  reply  is  obyious 
— that  the  tranquillity  of  tonę  in  this  epistle  would  be 
remarkable  under  any  persecution,  fur  it  is  that  of  calro, 
heroic  endurance,  which  trust s  in  an  unseen  arm,  and 
has  hopes  undimmed  by  death ;  that  the  persecution  of 
Christians  simply  for  the  name  which  they  borę  was 
not  an  irrational  ferocit^'  peculiar  to  Trajan'8  time;  that 
in  the  proyinces  Christians  were  always  exposed  to  pctp- 
ular  fury  and  irregular  magisterial  condemnation ;  that 
therc  is  no  allu^ion  to  judicial  trial  in  the  epintle,  for 
the  wurd  dvokoyia  does  not  imply  it;  and  that  the 
suffcrings  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  as  reitirred  to  or 
predicted  do  not  agree  with  the  recorded  facts  in  Pliny'8 
letter,  for  according  to  it  they  were  by  a  formal  inyes- 
tigation  and  sentence  doomed  to  death  (Huther,  Kihldt, 
p.  28).  The  perseculions  referred  to  in  this  epistle  aie 
rather  such  as  Christians  bave  always  to  encounter  in 
beathen  countries  from  an  ignorant  mob  easily  stirrcd 
to  yiolence,  and  where  the  ciyil  power,  though  inclincd 
to  toleration  in  theor^^  is  yet  swa^^ed  by  strong  preju- 
dices,  and  prone,  from  |K>sition  and  policy,  to  favor  aud 
protect  tlie  dominant  superstition. 

Supposing  this  epistle  to  haye  been  written  at  Baby- 
lon, it  is  a  probabic  conjccture  that  SilVanus,  by  whom 
it  was  transmitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  Peter 
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tfcer  a  tour  of  risitation,  either  in  pursnance  of  instruc- 

tkms  fcom  Paul,  then  a  priaoner  at  Korne,  or  in  the  ca- 

pacicy  of  a  minister  of  high  autbority  in  the  Church, 

and  that  his  accnont  of  the  condition  of  the  Christiana 

m  ihoae  dtstricts  detenained  the  apostle  to  write  the 

epiiiUe.    From  the  absence  of  persunal  aalutations,  and 

other  indications,  it  may  perhapa  be  ioferred  that  Peter 

had  not  hithecto  yiaited  the  churches;  but  it  b  certaiu 

that  be  was  thoroughly  aoquaintcd  both  with  their  ex- 

temal  ctrcamstances  and  spiritual  atate.     It  is  elear 

that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by  Peter  aa  one  of  his  own 

c(4djutors,  but  as  one  whose  personal  character  be  had 

mffictent  opportiinity  of  appreciating  (v,  12).     Such  a 

testimonial  as  the  apostle  giyes  to  the  aoundneas  of  hia 

fkith  would  of  coun«  have  the  greateat  weight  with 

the  Asiatic  Christiana,  to  H'hom  the  epiatle  appears  to 

hare  beeo  specially,  though  not  exclusively  addrcssed. 

The  aaaumption  that  Silvaniia  was  employedin  the 

compositłon  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the  ex- 

prtssioD  *^by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto  you,"  such 

words,  according  to  ancicnt  usage,  applying  rather  to 

the  bearer  than  to  the  wńter  or  amanuensia.     Still  it  is 

hąhly  probable  that  Silranus,  considcring  hia  rank, 

chanurter,  and  apecial  connection  with  thoae  churchea, 

and  with  their  great  apostle  and  founder,  would  be  eon- 

sidted  by  Peter  throaghout,  and  that  they  would  to- 

gether  read  the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  ad- 

dreaaed  to  the  churches  in  those  districta :  thus,  partly 

with  direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconacioualy,  a 

Paulioe  oolońng,  amounting  in  paasages^to  soniething 

like  a  stodied  imitation  of  Paulus  repreaentations  of 

Christian  tmth,  may  have  been  introdućed  into  the 

epiatle.    It  has  beeu  obserred  abore  £aee  Peter]  that 

tbere  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  was  in  the 

haUt  of  employing  an  interpreter;  nor  is  there  any- 

thmg  inconsistent  with  his  poeition  or  character  in  the 

nipfttfiition  that  Silranos,  perhaps  alao  Mark,  may  have 

a»isted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  sug- 

gested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  hare  thua,  at 

aoy  EBte,  a  not  anaatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 

arl-ing  from  correspondences  both  of  atyle  and  modes 

of  ihougbt  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles  who  differed 

ao  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirementa. 

III.  Perions  for  tthom  the  Epistle  was  inlended,  — 
U  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  hia 
companiona.     From   aome  espressions  in  the  epistle 
many  hare  thought  that  it  was  meant  for  Jewish  Chris- 
tiana.   The  words  of  the  aalutation  are  —  U\ŁKróic 
TafUTte^ftotę  otaoTFopac  nuvrov,  etc. — *'to  the  elect 
^trangcrs  of  ibe  dispersion,"  etc.   Yiewed  by  themaelres 
the  words  seem  to  refer  to  Jews— ^/acTiropa  being  often 
cmpfeyed  to  designate  Jews  liring  out  of  Palestine. 
Thif  opinion  is  held  by  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Euae- 
hiin,  Jerome,  and  Theophylact,  and  by  Eraaraua,  Cal- 
Tin,  Beza,  Grotiua,  Bengel,  Hug,  and  Pott.    A  roodtfica- 
tkm  of  thia  extreme  yiew  is  maintained  by  Gerhard, 
Wolf,  Jachmann,  and  Weisa,  yiz.  that  Jewish  conrerts 
wire  chiefly  regarded  in  the  mass  of  Gentile  belieyers. 
The  ar^menta  of  Weisa  need  not  be  repeated,  and  they 
■R  well  met  by  Huther  {EinleU.  p.  21).     But  there  are 
niaoy  things  in  the  epiatle  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
Hea  of  iu  being  meant  either  solely  or  principally  for 
Jewt»h  belieyers.     He  teUa  his  readers  that  "  aufficient 
*ts  the  past  for  them  to  haye  wrought  out  the  will  of 
the  Gentilea — as  indeed  ye  walked  in  lasciyiouaness, 
vine-bibbing,  reyellings,  drinking-bouta,  and  forbidden 
idobtries"— sins  all  of  thcm,  and  the  last  particularly, 
whieh  speciaily  characterized  the  heathen  world.    Sim- 
fl«riy  does  he  speak  (i,  14)  of  "  former  lusts  in  your  ig- 
noraacef  (id,  6),  of  Sarah,  *<  whose  daughters  ye  haye 
**<»we''— ty«v^3Tjr£ — they  being  not  so  by  birth  or 
WoTjd.    In  ii,  9, 10,  they  are  aaid  to  be  "  called  out  of 
(JłAnesB,"  to  haye  been  "  in  time  past  not  a  people,  but 
|M»w  the  people  of  God."   The  last  woids,  referring  orig- 
inaOy  to  Israel,  had  already  been  applied  by  Paul  to 
G<atik  belieyers  in  Rom.  ix,  25.    The  term  otaoizopa 


may  be  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  such  a  use  is  war- 
ranted  by  other  clauses  of  the  epistle — i,  17,  "  the  time 
of  your  wtjuurningf  ii,  11,  "strangers  and  pilgrims." 
Peter,  whose  prepossessions  had  been  so  Jewish,  and 
whose  soul  moyed  so  much  in  the  sphere  of  Jewish 
ideas  from  his  yery  function  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision,  instinctiyely  employs  national  termę  in  that 
new  and  enlarged  spiritual  meaning  which,  through 
their  connection  with  Christianity,  they  had  come  to 
bear.  Besides,  the  h  Utoty  of  the  origin  of  these  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  shows  that  they  were  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  Gentile  belieyers.  Many  of  them  may  have 
been  proselytes,  though,  as  Wieseler  has  shown,  it  is 
wrong  in  Michaelts,  Credner,  and  Neudecker  to  apply 
to  such  exclu8iycly  the  terms  in  the  address  of  this  epis- 
tle. Nor  is  it  at  all  a  likely  thing  that  Peter  should 
haye  adected  one  portion  of  these  churches  and  written 
alone  or  mainly  to  them.  The  proyinces  (i,  1)  included 
the  churches  in  Galatia  which  are  not  named  in  Acts, 
as  Anc>Ta  and  Pessinus,  and  the  other  communities  in 
Iconium,  Lystra,  the  Piaidian  Antioch,  Miletus,  Colos- 
sae,  LAodicea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatłra,  Ephesus,  Sm yrna, 
Pergamus,  Troas,  etc  (Steiger,  Einleif.  sec.  6).  ']'bat 
the  persons  addressed  in  the  epistle  were  Gentiles  is  the 
yiew  of  Augustine,  Luther,Wet8tein,  Steiger,  BrUckner, 
MayerhoffyWiesinger,  Neander,  Reuss,  Schaff,  and  Hu- 
ther. Reuas  (p.  183)  takes  wapoiKoi  and  wapnriSrifjfi 
a8=D'^^3,  Israelites  by  faith,  not  by  ceremoniał  obsery- 
ance.  See  also  Weiss,  Der  Petrinische  Lehrhegrijf^  p, 
28,  n.  2. 

IV.  Desiffttf  ConteniSf  and  Ckaraderistics, — The  ob- 
jects  of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  its  contents,  ooin- 
cide  with  the  aboye  assumptions.  They  were :  1.  To 
oomfort  and  strengthen  jthe  Christians  in  a  season  of 
seyere  triaU  2.  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual 
duties  inyolved  in  their  calling.  8.  To  wam  them 
against  special  temptations  attached  to  their  position. 
4.  To  remoye  all  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
pleteneaa  of  the  religious  system  which  they  had  already 
receiyed.  Such  an  attestation  was  especially  ueeded 
by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  PauFs  authority  to  that  of  the  elder  apostles,  and 
abore  all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps 
the  yery  principal  object,  is  kepŁ  iu  yiew  throughout 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated  (y,  12). 

These  objects  may  come  out  morę  clearly  in  a  brief 
analysis.  The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  a 
generał  description  of  Christians  (i,  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  priyileges  and  futurę  inherit- 
ance  (ver.  3-d) ;  the  bearings  of  that  statement  upon 
their  conduct  under  persecution  (ver.  6-9) ;  reference, 
according  to  the  apostle*s  wont,  to  prophecies  concem- 
ing  both  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  saU-ation  of  his 
people  (yer.  10-12);  and  exhortations  based  upon  those 
promises  to  eamestness,  sobriety,  hope,  obedience,  and 
holiness,  as  results  of  knowleilge  of  redemptton,  of  atone- 
ment  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  proofs  of  spiritual  regeneration  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Pcculiar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotherly  loye,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
ing  upon  the  fundamental  doctriiies  of  the  Gospel  (yer. 
18-25).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most  directly 
opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  enforced  (ii,  1) ;  spirit- 
ual growih  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  the  nour- 
ishment  supplied  by  the  same  Word  which  was  the  in- 
strument of  regeneration  (yer.  2,  8);  and  then,  by  a 
change  of  metaphor,  Christians  are  represented  as  a 
spiritual  house,  collectiyely  and  individually  as  liying 
Stones,  and  royal  priests,  elect,  and  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness  into  light  (vcr.  4^10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle 
is  singularly  rich  in  thought  and  exprcssion,  and  bears 
the  peculiar  impress  of  the  apostle^s  miud,  in  which  Ju- 
daism  is  spiritualized,  and  finds  its  fuli  de%'elopment  in 
Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  morę 
directly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  separated  from 
the  world,  pilgrims  and  snjoumers,  Peter  deduccs  an  en- 
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tire  system  of  practical  and  rclatiye  duties,  self-control, 
care  of  reputatton,  especially  fur  the  sake  of  Gcntiles; 
submission  to  all  constituted  authorities;  obltgations  of 
slares,  arged  with  reroarkable  eamestness,  and  foundcd 
upon  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (ver. 
11-25) ;  and  duties  of  wiyes  and  husbands  (iii,  1-7). 
Then  generally  all  Christian  graces  are  comroended, 
those  wbich  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  thoee 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  sabmission  to  injury  (ver. 
8-17) :  all  the  precepts  being  base<l  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  wamings  from  the  history  of  the  deliige, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  foUowing  chapter  (iv,  1,  2)  the  analogy  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortification,  a  topie 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Paul,  is  urgcd  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  sins  committed  by  Christians  before  conver- 
sion,  and  habitual  to  the  Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a 
futurę  judgment  is  inculcated,  both  with  reference  to 
their  heatheu  persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance, 
and  to  their  own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety, 
watchfulness,  feryent  charity,  liberality  in  all  extemal 
acts  of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  (ver.  8-11).  This  epistle  appears  at  the  first 
draught  to  haye  teraiinated  here  with  the  doxoIogy, 
but  the  thought  of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  expo8ed  stirs  the  apo8tle*s  heart,  and  sug- 
gests  additional  exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
rejoice  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even  in  this  life 
rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested  in  their 
innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution  :  judgment 
must  come  first  to  cleainse  the  house  of  God,  then  to 
reach  the  disobedient:  suffertng  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  they  may  commit  their  souls  to  him  in  well- 
doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  apostle 
then  (y,  1-4)  addresses  the  presbyters  of  the  churches, 
waniing  them  as  one  of  their  own  body,  as  a  witness 
(fiaprvc)  of  Chrisfs  sufferings,  and  partaker  of  futurę 
glory,  against  negligence,  coyetousness,  and  love  of 
power ;  the  younger  members  he  exhorts  to  submission 
and  humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  waming 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and  most 
beautiful  prayer  to  the  Grod  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he 
mentions  Silyanus  with  special  commendation,  and 
States  very  dlstinctly  what  we  haye  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieye  was  a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  viz.  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
horted  to  adhere.  A  salutation  frnm  the  Ćhiirch  in 
Babylon  and  from  Mark,  with  a  parting  benediction, 
closes  the  epistle. 

A  few  characteristic  features  may  be  morę  distinctly 
looked  at  The  churches  addressed  were  in  trials-— 
such  trials  as  the  spirit  of  that  age  must  necessarily 
have  brought  upon  them  (iii,  17;  iv,  12-19).  Those 
trials  originated  to  some  extent  in  their  separation  from 
the  heathen  amusements  and  dissointeness  in  which 
the}'  had  mingled  prior  to  their  conyersion  (iy,  4,  5). 
They  are  exhorted  to  bear  suffering  patiently,  and  ever 
to  remember  the  example,  and  endure  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  Suffering  One — the  Righteous  One  who  had  suf- 
fered  for  them.  While  affliction  would  come  upon  them 
in  the  present  tiroe,  they  are  ever  encouraged  to  look 
with  joyous  anticipation  to  the  futurę.  Peter  indeed 
might  be  called  the  apostle  of  hope.  Doctrine  and  con- 
solation  alike  assume  this  form.  The  "  inheritance*'  is 
futurę,  but  its  heirs  are  begottcn  to  a  'Miying  hope"  (i, 
8,  4).  Their  tried  faith  is  found  unto  glory  "  at  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Jesus  Christ"  (i,  7).  The  "end"  of  their 
faith  is  "  salyation"  (i,  9),  and  they  are  to  "  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  to  be  brought  at  the  reyelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  (i,  13).  Their  ruling  emotion  is  thereforc 
'Uhe  hope  that  is  in  them"  (iii,  15);  so  much  lying 
over  in  reserve  for  them  in  the  futurę,  their  timę  herc 


is  oniy  a  "  sojouming"  (i,  17)  ;  they  were  mereH' 
"strangers  and  pilgrims"  (ii,  11);  nay,  ^the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand"  (iy,  7).  Suffering  was  now,  but  joy 
was  to  come  when  his  "  glory  shall  be  reyealed"  ( v,  1 ). 
In  Christ*s  own  experience  as  Prototype  suffering  lod  to 
glory  (i,  11;  iy,  13);  the  same  connection  the  apostle 
applies  to  himself,  and  to  faithful  roinisters  (y,  1-4). 
There  are  also  allusions  to  Cbrist's  words,  or,  rather,  reni> 
iniscences  of  them  mingle  with  the  apostle's  thoaghts. 
Comp.  i,  4  with  Matt.  xxy,  34 ;  i,  8  with  John  xx,  29 ; 
i,  10  with  Lukę  x,  24 ;  i,  13  with  Lukę  xii,  35 ;  ii,  12 
with  Matt  V,  16;  iii,  18-15  with  Matt  y,  16,  x,  28;  v,  C 
with  Matt  xxxiii,  12,  etc 

There  were  apparently  some  tendencies  in  those 
churches  that  reąuired  reproof — some  tcmptations 
against  which  they  needed  to  be  wamcd,  as  *^  former 
lusts,"  ^  fleshly  lusts"  (i,  14, 11) ;  dark  and  enyioua  feel- 
ings  (ii,  I ;  iii,  8,  9) ;  loye  of  adomment  on  the  part  of 
women  (iii,  3);  and  ambition  and  worldliness  on  the 
part  of  Christian  teachers  (y,  1-4).  God^s  gracious  and 
tender  relationship  to  his  people  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  old  coyenant,  and  Peter  reproduces  it  under  the 
new  in  its  closer  and  morę  spiritual  aspects  (ii,  9, 10; 
iy,  17;  V,  2).  The  old  economy  is  neither  eulogtzed 
nor  disparaged,  and  no  remark  is  madę  on  its  abolition, 
the  reasons  of  it,  or  the  good  to  the  world  springing  out 
of  it  The  disturbing  question  of  its  relation  to  Gentile 
belieyers  is  not  eyen  glanced  at  In  the  apostle's  view 
it  had  passed  away  by  its  development  into  another  and 
grander  system,  one  with  it  in  spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  realization  of  its  oracles  and  typeś.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  O.-T.  imagery  and  allusions,  but  they 
are  frcely  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  which,  having 
always  exi8ted  within  the  theocracy,  had  now  burst  the 
national  barriers,  and  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  belicv- 
ing  communities,  whateyer  their  lineage  or  country.  To 
him  the  Jewish  economy  was  neither  supplantetl  by  a 
riyal  faith  nor  snperąedcd  by  a  sudden  rcvolution ;  Isracl 
had  ouly  put  off  its  ceremoniał,  the  badge  of  its  imma- 
turity  and  ser^ńtude,  and  now  rejoiced  in  freedom  and 
predicted  blessing.  What  was  said  of  the  typical  Israel 
may  now  be  asscrted  with  deeper  truth  of  the  spiritual 
Israel.  But  the  change  is  neither  argued  from  premises 
laid  down  nor  viudicated  against  Jews  or  Judaizers,  and 
the  results  of  the  new  condition  are  not  held  up  as  mat- 
tcr  of  formal  congratulation ;  they  are  onIy  seized  and 
put  forward  as  recognised  grounds  of  joy,  patience,  and 
hope.  The  Redcerocr  stood  out  to  Jewish  hope  as  the 
Messiah;  so  Peter  rejoices  in  that  appellation,'calling 
him  usually  Jesus  Christ,  and  often  simply  Christ  (i,  1 1 ; 
ii,  21;  iii,'l6-18;  iy,  1,  13,  14);  and  it  is  remarkablc 
that  in  nearly  all  those  places  the  simple  name  Christ 
is  used  in  connection  with  his  sufferings,  to  the  idea  of 
which  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  so  hostile.  The  cen- 
trę of  the  apostIe's  theology  is  the  Rcdeemer,  the  me- 
dium of  all  spiritual  blessing.  The  relation  of  his  cx- 
piatory  work  to  sinners  is  described  by  Iwip  (ii,  12;  iii, 
18) ;  or  it  is  said  he  borę  our  sins — róc  afiapTiac  dvi^- 
vŁyKtv\  or  died  irfpt  afjiapnwv.  "The  sprinkling  of 
blood"  and  the  "Lamb  without  spot"  were  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  old  economy,  and  the  grace  and  salration 
now  enjoyed  were  familiar  to  the  prophets  (i,  10). 
Christ  who  suffered  is  now  in  glory,  and  b  still  keeping 
and  blessing  his  people. 

In  fine,  the  object,  as  told  by  the  author  (v,  12).  is 
cssentially  twofold.  "  I  haye  written  briefly,  exhoning" 
(irapaKa\ijjv) ;  and  the  epistle  is  hortatorj^— not  didnc- 
tic  or  poleraical;  "and  testifying  CiiripapTifpwr)  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  The 
true  grace  of  God — dKr\^i]c  xdpic — could  not  be  doc- 
trine imparted  through  the  apostle's  personal  teaching. 
Some  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  affirm  that  Peter  yisited 
the  proyinces  specified  in  this  epistle.  Origen  gtves  it 
as  a  probable  conjecture;  and  Eusebius  says  that  the 
countries  in  which  Peter  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
appcar  from  his  own  writings,  and  may  be  seen  from 
this  epistle.    The  assertion  has  thus  no  basia,  8ave  in 
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the  idea  that  Peter  most  hare  preached  in  the  churches 
to  wbich  be  a&at  an  epistle.  Jerome  repeats  the  state- 
menu  and  £piphanioa^  aa  his  wout  is,  iiiteniufies  it ;  but 
it  hjks  DO  fouDdation.  Na\%  the  apostle,  by  a  change  of 
person,  distingaUbes  himself  from  "tbem  that  hare 
preached  the  Gospel  unŁo  you*^  (i,  12). '  So  that  the 
"tnie  gnce**  in  wbich  Łbose  churches  stood  was  the 
fki^pel  frhieb  they  had  beard  from  others,  and  ettpe- 
ciallr  from  Paul,  by  whom  so  many  of  them  had  been 
fiAimied.  The  epistle,  then,  becomes  a  voucher  for  the 
prnttineness  of  the  Gospel  preached  in  Asia  Minor  by 
ihe  aposile  of  Ł^e  ancircumcision.  Not  that,  as  Schweg- 
^r  supposcs,  it  attempts  co  mediate  between  James  and 
Płol;  for  it  prodaims  the  same  truths,  touching  the 
peculiar  aspects  ccmmon  to  the  two,  without  any  dilu- 
tioa  of  Paul*8  distinctire  forms,  or  any  moditication  of 
l^ters  as  given  in  his  orał  addresses — both  being  in 
tzmer  barmony,  and  differing  only  in  modę  of  presenta- 
(km,  caused  by  mental  diyersity,  or  suggesteił  by  the 
fieailiar  circumstanc^  tendencies,  or  dangers  of  the 
churches  which  werc  warned  or  addressed. 

V.  Style, — The  epistle  is  characteiized  by  its  fenror. 
The  8oul  of  the  writer  stamped  its  image  on  his  thoughts 
aod  words — ó  iravTaxov  ^tpfióc  is  the  eulogy  of  Chry- 
sDstom.  The  epistle  bears  his  Uving  impress  in  his  pro- 
fottnd  emotions,  eameat  conrictions,  and  zealous  thor- 
uoghnesa,  He  was  never  languid  or  half-hearted  in 
vbat  he  said  ur  did,  though  the  old  impulsiveness  is 
cbastened;  and  the  fire  wbich  oftcn  fiashed  up  so  sud- 
denlr  is  morę  eqaable  and  tranquil  in  its  glow.  He  is 
Tivid  withoDt  Tehemencei  and  harries  on  without  im- 
petoosity  or  abruptness.  The  epistle  is  throughout 
bort«tive,  doctrine  and  quotation  being  introduccd  as 
forming  the  basis  or  warrant,  or  as  showing  the  neces- 
sitr  and  ralae  of  practical  coausel  or  waming.  There 
U  in  it  little  that  is  local  or  temporary ;  it  is  suited  to 
the  Church  of  all  lands  and  ages ;  for  believers  are  al- 
WBT3  io  the  present  time  *<8trangers  and  sojoumers," 
witb  their  gazę  fixed  on  the  futurę,  exposed  to  trial  and 
honie  through  by  hope.  The  apostle  infuses  himself 
into  the  epistle,  portrays  the  emotions  which  swayed 
•nd  chceicd  him,  as  he  rereals  his  own  experience, 
which  bad  been  shaped  by  his  past  and  present  fellow- 
ibip  with  a  sufferlng  and  glorified  Lord.  What  he  un- 
foldsor  describes  never  stands  apart  as  a  theme  by  itself 
to  be  wrought  out  and  argued ;  nor  is  it  lifted  as  if  to  a 
loftr  eminenoe  that  it  may  be  admired  from  afar:  but 
•U  is  kept  witbin  familiar  grasp,  and  inwrought  into 
tbe  relations,  duties,  and  dangers  of  everyday  Christian 
exi»teDce.  The  tmtbs  brought  forward  are  treated  not 
io  tbemselres,  but  in  their  immediate  bearing  on  duty, 
trial,  and  hope;  are  handled  quite  in  the  way  which 
MK  woold  deacribe  air  and  food  in  their  essential  con- 
nection  with  life. 

The  language,  though  not  rugged,  is  not  without 
embarraasroent.  Ideas  are  often  linked  together  by  a 
n^IatiTe  pronoun.  There  is  no  formal  development  of 
(bougbt,  though  the  order  b  lucid  and  logicaL  Some 
word  employed  in  the  previous  scntence  so  dwells  in  the 
vriter'8  mind  that  it  suggests  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
luwinc  one.  The  logical  formulas  are  wanting — ovv  not 
preceding  an  inference,  but  introducing  a  practical  im- 
P^ntive,  and  ort  and  yap  not  rendering  a  reaaon,  but 
prefacing  a  motive  conveyed  in  some  fact  or  quotation 
fr^m  Scriptnre.  Thoughts  are  reintroduced,  and  in 
tenns  not  dissimilar.  What  the  apostle  bas  to  say,  he 
mtttt  say  in  words  that  come  the  soonest  to  an  unprac- 
ti<^  pen.  In  short,  we  may  well  supposc  that  he  wrote 
Qnd«r  tbe  preMure  of  the  injunction  long  ago  given  to 
binł--*  When  thou  art  converted,  stre^igtben  thy  breth- 
f^r  and  th'is  divine  mandate  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
^stle  as  its  motto. 

V.  €ommaiiarie$. — The  following  are  special  excget- 
^  belps  on  both  epbtles :  Didymus  Alexandriiłus.  In 
%  PttH  (in  BibL  Max  Pałr.  v;  and  Galland.  Śibł, 
Pafr.  x\) ;  Bede.  Expa$iUo  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Luther,  A  vgle- 
J««9(lMEp.,Yitemb.  1523, 4to;  witb2d  Ep.,ibid.  1524, 


4to  and  8vo,  and  later ;  also  in  Lat.  and  Germ.  eds.  of  his 
works;  in  £nglish,  Lond.  1581,  4to) ;  Bibliandcr,  Com- 
mentarii  (Basil.  1536,  8vo) ;  Laurence,  Scholia  (Amst. 
1540 ;  Geney.  1669, 4to) ;  Foleng,  Commentaria  [includ. 
James  and  1  John]  (Lugd.  1555,  8vo);  Weller,  Enar^ 
rałio  (Leips.  1557,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  CofHmentaria  (Jcn« 
1567,  8vo) ;  Feuardeut,  Commentarius  (Par.  1600,  8vo) ; 
Winckelmann,  Commeniarius  ((liess.  1608,  8vo) ;  Tur- 
nemann,  Meditałiones  (Frankf.  1625, 4to) ;  Ames,  Erpli- 
catio  (Amst.  1635,  1643,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1641, 
8vo) ;  Byfield,  Sermoru  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1637,  fol.) ;  Ger- 
hard, CommentaHiu  (ed.  til.  Jen.  1641,  4to,  and  later); 
Nisbet,  JLxposition  (Edinb.  1658,  8vo);  Goltz,  yerkla' 
ringe  (Amst,  1689, 1690, 1721, 2  vol8.4to) ;  Antonio,  r«- 
Haringe  (Amst.  1693-7, 2  vols.  4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Brem. 
1700,  fol.) ;  Anon,  Unterauchung  ( Amsterd.  1702,  8vo) ; 
Lange,  ExegtsiB  (Halle,  1712,  4to,  and  later) ;  Streso, 
Medilatumes  (Amst.  1717, 4to) ;  Boyson,  Erkldr,  (Ualie, 
1775,  8vo);  Schirmer,  Erkldr,  (BresL  and  Lcips.  1778,. 
4to);  SemlcTy  Paraphraais  [includ.  Jude]  (Hal.  1783-4, 
2  Yols.  8vo);  Baumgilrtel,  Anmerk.  (Leips.  1788,  8vo); 
Morus,  PrtBlectiones  [includ.  James],  ed.  Douat  (Leip^ 
1794,  8vo);  Hottinger,  Commentaria  [includ.  1  Pet.] 
(Leips.  1815, 8vo) ;  Eisenschmid,  Erldut.  (Ronneb.  1824, 
8vo) ;  Mayerhoff,  Einleitung  (Hamb.  1835,  8vo) ;  Win- 
dischmann  (Rom.  Cath.),  Yindicio!  (Ratisb.  1836,  8vo); 
Schlichthorst,  Entwickelung  (Stuttg.  1836  sq.,  2  pts. 
8vo) ;  Demarest,  Exposiłion  (N.  Y.  1851-65, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Wiesinger,  Erkldr,  [includ.  Jude]  (Konigsb.  1856-62, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Besser,  A  ualeg,  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1857, 12mo) ; 
Schott,  Erkldr,  [includ.  Jude]  (Erlang.  1861-3,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  LUlie,  Lecturea  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1869, 8vo). 
There  are  also  articles  on  the  authorship  of  the  twu 
epistles  by  Rauch,  in  Winer*s  Krit,  Joum,  1828,  p.  385 
8q.;  by  Seyler,  in  the  Tkeol,  JStud,  u,  Krit,  1832,  p.  44 
sq. ;  by  Bleek,  t^.  1836,  p.  1021  sq. ;  by  J.Q.,  in  Kitto^s 
Joum,  ofSac,  Lit.,  Jan.  and  Julv,  1861 ;  by  Baur.  in  the 
Tkeol  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  193  sq.;  'by  Weiss,  ibid,  1865,  p. 
619 ;  and  1865,  p.  255.     See  Epistle. 

The  following  are  on  the^rst  epistle  exclu8ively: 
Hessels,  Commeniarius  (Lovan.  1568,  8\'o) ;  Schotan, 
Commentaritu  (Franek.  1644,  4to) ;  Rogers,  Expońtion 
(Lond.  1650,  foL) ;  Leighton,  CommenŁary  (Lond.  1693, 
2  Yols.  8vo,  and  later);  Van  Alphen,  Yerklar,  (Utr. 
1734,  4to);  Klemm,  Anacrisis  (Tub.  1748,  4to);  Wal- 
ther,  Erkldr,  (Hanov.  1750, 4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erkldr, 
Hamb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Commenłor  (Sulzb.  1813, 
8vo) ;  Steiger,  A  usleg,  (Berlin,  1832,  8vo ;  in  English, 
Edinb.  1836,  2  yoIb.  8vo)  ;  Lecoultre,  Prem,  Ep,  de  P, 
(Genev.  1839,  8vo) ;  Brown,  Discourses  (2d  ed.  Edinb. 

1849,  2  Yols.  8vo,  ibid.  1866, 3  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1850, 
8vo) ;  KohlbrUgge,  Predigłen  [on  eh.  ii  and  iii]  (Leips. 

1850,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1854,  8vo).    See  Com- 

MENTARY. 

PETER,  Secomd  Epistle  of,  follows  immcdiately 
the  other,  but  it  presents  questions  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty  than  the  former.     See  Ai4tilegomkna. 

I.  Canonicai  A  uthoriły, — The  genuineness  of  this  sec- 
ond  epistle  has  long  been  disputed,  though  its  author 
calls  ikimself  "Simon  Peter,"  Sov\oc  Kai  dzróaroAoc, 
"  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ." 

1.  Hislory  ofOpinion, — It  is  bard  to  say  whether  the 
alleged  quotations  from  it  by  the  fathers  are  really  quo- 
tations,  or  are  only,  on  the  one  band,  allusions  to  the 
O.  T.,  or,  on  the  other,  the  employment  of  such  phrases 
as  had  grown  into  familiar  Christian  commonplaces. 
Thus  element  of  Romę,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthiaus  (eh.  vii),  says  of  Noah,  Uiipu^  iitrapoiaPy  and 
of  those  who  obeyed  hira,  iató^aaPf  language  nol  un- 
like  2  Pet.  ii,  5 ;  but  the  words  can  scalrcely  be  called  a 
quotation.  The  allusion  in  the  same  epistle  to  Lot  (eh. 
xr)  is  of  a  similar  naturę,  and  cannot  warrant  the  alle- 
gation  of  any  proof  from  it.  A  third  instance  is  usually 
taken  from  eh.  xxiii,  in  which  Clement  says,  *'  Miserable 
are  the  double-minded,"  a  seeming  reminii»ccnce  of  Jas. 
i,  5 ;  but  he  adds, "  We  are  grown  old,  and  nonę  of  those 
things  hare  happencd  to  us"  {ytyijpÓKafAty  Ktu  ovŁkv 
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ijfiiu  TovTiav  (Wfipi/ifiKev)fti8  if  in  alliision  to  2  PeL  iii, 

4.     The  appeal  to  Hermas  is  as  doubtful ;  in  lib.  i,  Vis, 

iii,  7,  the  words  religuerunt  viam  teram  have  a  slight 

reaemblance  to  2  Pet.  ii,  15 ;  in  another  place  (I,  iv,  3) 

the  clause  qui  effugistU  aceculum  koc  ia  not  a  citation 

of  diroif>vy6vTic  rd  fitaofiara  rov  Koofiouj  2  Pet.  ii,  20. 

Justin  Martyr  8ayt^  '^  A  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thou- 

sand  years"  {^Dialog,  cum  Ti-yph,  cap.  81 ;  Opera,  ii,  278, 

ed.  Otto,  Jenie,  1843),  but  the  clause  may  as  well  be 

taken  from  Psa.  xc,  4  aB  from  2  Pet  iii,  8.     Siniilar 

statements  occur  twice  in  Irensus,  and  have  probably 

a  similar  origin,  as  citations  from  the  O.  T.   The  cpistle 

is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian,  the  Alexandrian  Cicment, 

nor  Cyprian,  who  speaks  only  of  one  cpistle.    A  passage 

in  Hippolytus  {De  AntichristOj  ii),  in  asserting  of  the 

prophets  that  they  did  not  speak  "  by  their  own  power" 

(iĘ  iSiac  dvvdfAtu)c),  but  uttered  things  which  God 

had  rerealed,  appears  to  be  a  paraphrasc  of  2  Pet.  i,  21. 

Another  statement  madę  by  Theophilus  (Ad  Autoly- 

cum,  lib.  ii,  p.  87),  in  which  he  describes  the  prophets 

as  Trytyfiaro^pot  wtufiaroc  aylov,  is  not  unlike  2 

Pet.  i,  20,  ifiró  iryiiffiaTOC  ayiov  ^(pófLtPOt.  Theophilus 

again  describes  the  word  shining  as  a  lamp  in  a  house 

— f^aivuv  toffiTŁp  \vxvoc  iv  oiinjfAaTt ;  but  the  figurę 

is  different  from  that  in  2  Pet.  i,  19,  tac  \vxvfi»  ^acVovri 

i  V  avxfJirjptp  TÓtrtp — "  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place." 

element  of  Alexiindria  comroented,  we  are  told  by  £u- 

sebius  and  Cassiodoriis,  on  all  the  canonical  Scripturcs, 

Kusebius  specifying  among  them  '*  Judc  and  the  other 

Catholic  epistles" — Kai  rac  \oiirdc  Ka^óktKac  iTnoTo- 

\ac  {flisł.  Eccles,  vi,  14).     But  a  second  statement  of 

Cassiodorus  mentions  exprc98ly  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 

as  if  the  second  had  becn  excluded,  and  adds,  "  1  and  2 

John  and  James,"  thereby  also  -eKcluding  Jude,  which 

Eusebius,  however,  had  distinctly  namcd  {De  Jnstiłut. 

cap.  viii).     The  testimony  of  Origen  is  no  less  liable  to 

doubt,  for  it  seeros  to  vary.     In  the  translation  of  Ru- 

fmus,  who  certainly  was  not  a  literał  versioni8t,  we  find 

the  epistle  at  least  three  times  referred  to,  one  of  them 

being  the  assertion, "  Petrus  enim  duabus  epistolarum 

suarura  personat  tubis"  (//om.  ir,  on  Joshua).    In  Iłom, 

iv  on  Leviticus,  2  Pet.  i,  4  is  quoted,  and  in  Iłom,  xiii 

on  Numbers,  2  Pet.  ii,  16  is  quoted.    Somewhat  in  op- 

position  to  this,  Origen,  in  his  extant  works  in  Greek, 

speaks  of  the  first  epistle  aa  tv  ry  ica^oAijry  irr, ;  nay, 

as  ąuoted  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eccles,  vi,  25),  he  adds 

that  ^  Peter  left  one  acknowledged  epistle,"  adding — 

fOTia  Se  Kai  itwipay '  dftipi{3a\\tTai  yap,    This  is  not 

a  formal  denial  of  its  gcnuineness,  but  is  tantamount  to 

it.     Nor  can  the  words  of  Firmilian  be  trusted  in  their 

Latin  version.     Yet  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian  he  seeros 

to  allude  to  2  Peter,  and  the  wamings  in  it  against  her- 

etics  (Cypriani  Opera,  p.  126,  ed.  Paris,  1836).     In  a 

Latin  translation  of  a  commentary  of  Didymus  on  the 

epistle  it  is  c&Wed /alsata,  non  in  canone,    Now /alsare, 

according  to  Du  Fresn^  in  his  Glossar,  med,  et  infim, 

lAJłimtał.,  does  not  mean  to  intcrpolate,  but  to  pro- 

nounce  spurious.      Eusebius  has  placed  this  epistle 

among  the  dvTŁKfyv^iva   {Hist,  EccUs.  iii,  25),  and 

morę  fully  he  declares,  *'That  callcd  his  second  epistle 

we  have  been  told  has  not  been  received,  ovk  ivitd^t- 

Tov ;  but  yet  appearing  to  many  to  bo  useful  it  has  been 

diligently  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures."    Jerome 

says  explicirly,  "Scripsit  duas  epistolas  .  .  .  quarum 

sccunda  a  plerisąue  ejns  esse  negatur;"  adding  as  the 

reason, "  propter  styli  cum  priore  dissonantiaro,"  and  as- 

cribing  this  difTerence  to  a  changc  of  amanuensis,  dicer- 

sis  inłerpretibfis  (De  Scripł,  Eccles,  cap.  i,  epist.  cxx,  ad 

Hedib.  cap.  xi).    Methodius  of  Tyre  makes  two  distinct 

allusions  to  a  pcculiar  portion  of  the  epistle  (iii,  6,  7, 

12, 13),  the  conflagration  and  purification  of  the  world 

(Epiphan.  ffai-es.  lxiv,  31,  tom.  i,  pars  post.  p.  298,  ed. 

Oehler,  1860).     Westcott  {On  the  Canon,  p.  57)  points 

out  a  refcrence  in  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  in  which 

(cap.  ii)  the  fathcr  is  compared  to  "a  divine  lamp  illu- 

minating  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  his  cxposition  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures"  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  *Thc  cpistle  U  not 


found  in  the  Peshito,  though  the  Philoxenian  vcrvi<  n 
has  it,  and  Ephrem  Syrus  accepted  it.  The  canun  of 
Muratori  has  it  not,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rejcet- 
ed  it.  But  it  was  received  by  Athanasius,  Philastriiiś^, 
CyriI,  Rutinus,  and  Augustiue.  -Gregory  of  Nazianzum,- 
in  his  Carmen  33,  refers  to  the  8even  catholic  epistles.. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  CouncU  of  Laodicea,  867,  and  by 
the  CouncU  of  Carthage,d97.  From  that  period  till  the 
Reformation  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  Xot 
to  refer  to  other  ąuotations  often  given,  it  maj  suffioe 
to  say  that,  though  the  epistle  was  doubied,  it  usually 
had  a  place  in  the  canon ;  that  the  objectiona  agains^t 
it  were  not  bistorical,  but  critical  in  naturę,  aiul  had 
their  origin  apparęntly  among  the  Alexandrian  scIidI- 
ars;  and  that  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  Cosraas  In- 
dicopleustes,  doctrinal  prepossessions  led  to  its  rejcctiou. 
Gregory,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  ccntur%',  seems  to  allude 
to  others  whose  hostility  to  it  had  a  similar  origin,  add- 
ing, "  Si  cjusdem  epistoła}  verba  pensare  yoluissent,  łon- 
ge  aliter  sentire  potuerant."  (See  OLshausen,  Opuści- 
ła, where  the  citations  are  given  at  length.)  The  old 
doubts  about  the  epistle  were  revived  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  not  a  few  modem  critics  question 
or  deny  its  genuincness.  In  earlier  times  strong  dis- 
belief  was  exprc88ed  by  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and 
Salmasius.  Scaliger,  Semler,  Crcdner,  De  Wet  te,  Xe- 
ander,  and  Mayerhoff  deny  its  Petrine  origin.  I*ott, 
Windischmann, Dahl,  Gaussen, and  Bonnet,  on  the  oth- 
er haud,  make  light  of  many  objcctions  to  it.  But  the 
proofs  adduced  on  its  behalf  by  Dietlein  {Die  2.  Kp, 
Petri,  1851)  are  many  of  them  unsatisfactory,  the  ro- 
suit  of  a  dextrous  and  unscnipulous  ingenuity  on  behalf 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  amid  early  doubts  and 
modem  objections  we  are  inclined  to  accept  this  cpistle, 
and  to  agree  with  the  yerdict  of  the  early  churches, 
which  were  not  without  the  means  of  ample  inve8tiga- 
tion,  and  to  whom  satisfactory  credeutials  must  liave 
been  presented. 

The  objections,  as  Jerome  remarks,  were  based  on  dif- 
fercnce  of  style,  and  we  admit  that  therc  is  ground  for 
suspicion  on  the  point.  Still  no  doubter  or  impuj^riKr 
who  placed  the  epistle  among  the  aVriXcyó/ici'a  givc3 
any  historical  ground  for  his  hostility.  No  one  of  old 
is  ever  brought  forward  as  having  denied  it  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  early  Church,  to  be  Peter *&. 
If  the  apostolic  fathers  do  not  quote  it,  it  can  only  be 
inferred  either  that  it  was  not  in  universa]  circulation, 
or  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  use  of  it.  We 
ob6crve  that  it  Mas  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequent1y; 
it  was  addresscd  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that 
time  much  in  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom : 
the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scau- 
ty  to  give  wcight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  qucs- 
tionable  one)  from  oroission.  Tlieir  silence  would  not 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  epistle  was  not  in  the 
canon  during  their  period,  and  for  half  a  centuiy  af^er- 
wards.  The  earliest  impugners  never  speak  of  it  as  a 
book  recently  admittcd  into  the  canon,  or  admitted  on 
insufficient  evidence  or  authority.  One  objection  of  this 
naturę  would  have  been  palpable  and  dccisive.  The  si- 
lence of  the  fathers  is  accounted  for  morę  easily  tban 
its  admission  into  the  canon  after  the  question  as  to  its 
genuineness  had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
it  should  havc  been  received  without  positive  attceta- 
tion  from  the  churches  to  which  it  was  first  addresse<l. 
We  know  that  the  autographs  of  apostolic  writings  were 
presented  with  care.  It  may  be  added  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  probable  motivc  for  a  forgery.  Neither 
personal  ambition  nor  ecclcsiastical  pretcnsions  are  in 
any  way  forwarded  by  the  epistle.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  an  apostle  might  not  have  written,  nothing 
that  comes  into  direct  confiict  with  Peter*8  modcs  of 
thought,  either  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  er  as  found  in 
the  first  epistle.  No  little  circumstantial  evidence  ran 
be  adduced  in  its  favor,  and  its  early  appearanee  in  ihe 
canon  is  an  element  of  proof  which  cauuot  easily  be 
:  turucd  aside. 
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Tbe  doobts  ms  to  its  genuincness  appear  to  have  orig- 

inated  wi(h  the  criticB  of  Alexandria,  where.  nevertheles8, 

ib«  episde  itself  was  fonnally  recoguised  at  a  very  ear- 

Ir  pmod.    Thoee  doubts,  howerer,  were  not  quite  bo 

stfong  as  they  are  now  generally  represented.     The 

three  greateat  nanieś  of  that  school  may  be  qiioted  on 

cither  ńdc.    On  the  one  band  there  were  eridently  ex- 

terna!  credentiaU,  without  which  it  could  never  have 

o)xaineil  drculation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjcctire  im- 

prbssiaos,  to  which  these  cńtics  attachetl  scarcely  less 

vei{;ht  than  some  modem  inquirers.     They  rested  en- 

tin:U%  ao  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  difierence  of 

style.    The  opinions  of  modem  commentators  may  be 

somined  op  under  three  heads.    Many,  as  we  have  seen, 

Rject  the  eptsUe  alŁogether  as  spurious,  supposing  it  to 

have  been  directed  against  forms  of  Gnosticism  preva- 

leiit  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  2d  oentury.    A  few  consider 

(hac  the  firet  and  last  chapters  w^ere  written  by  Peter 

or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter  was 

interpolated.     So  far,  however,  is  either  of  these  views 

fn>ai  representing  the  generał  results  of  the  latest  in- 

Te«igatioa<i,  that  a  majority  of  names,  including  ncarly 

aU  the  writers  of  Germany  opposed  to  Rationalisro,  who 

in  puint  of  learaing  and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par 

wiih  tteir  opponents,  may  be  ąuoted  in  support  of  the 

cenuineness  and  anthenticity  of  this  epistle.  The  state- 

ment  that  all  critica  of  eminence  and  iropartiality  eon- 

cur  in  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrue,  unless  it  be  admit- 

t«d  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  objective  revelation  is 

bcompatible  with  critical  impartiidity,  that  belief  be- 

ing  tbe  only  common  point  between  the  numerous  de- 

feoders  of  the  canonicity  of  this  docuraent.     If  it  were 

a  qaeAion  now  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the 

exiemal  or  intemal  e^idences  still  accessible,  it  may  be 

■limitted  that  it  would  be  far  morę  difficult  to  maintain 

thU  than  any  other  document  in  the  New  Testament ; 

bat  the  judgment  of  the  early  Church  is  not  to  be  re- 

Tersed  without  far  stronger  argttments  than  have  t)eeu 

aiMuced,  more  especially  as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free 

frona  objections  which  might  be  brought,  with  more 

sbov  of  reason,  against  othero  now  all  but  imirersally 

m>;iTed:  it  inculcates  no  new  doctrine,  bcars  oh  no 

controrenies  of  post  -  apostolical  origin,  supports  no 

łuenrchical  innorations,  but  is  simple,  eamest,  devouf, 

and  eminoitly  practical,  fuli  of  the  characteristic  graces 

oT  tbe  apcKtIe,  whn,  as  we  beliere,  beąueathed  this  last 

proof  offaith  and  hope  to  the  Church.    Ołshausen'8  de- 

Uberate  oonclusion  is — "  1.  That  our  epistle,  as  far  as  we 

can  aacertain  from  history,  was  used  by  the  Church,  and 

WIS  generally  read,  along  with  the  other  catholic  epis- 

tles:  2.  There  were  those  who  denied  that  Peter  was 

the  aothor  of  this  epi5tle,  but  they  were  influenced  par- 

ticularly  by  critical  and,  perhaps,  by  doctrinal  reasons ; 

3.  That  there  were  historicai  considerations  which  led 

them  to  aasail  our  epistle  is  not  probable ;  certainly  it 

caoDnt  be  demonstrated.     Uittory^  then^  avails  tcarcely 

^kmg  M  ottrikrouńng  the  authoriiy  of  our  epistle^* 

Uateyr,  ami  A  uthatL  of  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  transl. 

io  Amer,  BibL  Bepos.  July,  1836,  p.  123-131). 

1  Itttermd  Eridence, — ^There  are  points  of  similarity 
in  itrle  between  it  and  tbe  first  epbtle.  The  salutation 
in  lxAh  epistles  is  the  a^me,  and  there  are  peculiar  words 
OMnmon  to  both,  though  fonnd  also  in  other  parta  of 
the  N.  T.  Both  epistles  rcfer  to  ancient  prophecy  (1 
I^trt.Ue;  2  Pet. i,  20,  21);  both  use  dptrń  as  applitable 
to  UtNl  (1  Pet.  ii,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i,  3),  and  both  have  d^ó^t- 
9'i  { 1  Pet.  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  14),  which  occurs  nowhere 
*•«  in  the  N.  T. ;  dvaarpo^ii  is  a  favorite  term  (I  Pet. 
»« 15, 17, 18;  ii,  12;  ui,l,2,l&;  2  Pet. ii, 7-18 ;  iii,  11); 
^  Tcrb  iiromvitv  in  1  Pet.  ii,  12;  iii,  20,  corresponds 
to  tbe  ooan  Iwótrrrjc  (2  Pet.  i,  16) ;  the  peculiar  coUoca- 
tnn  itnnXoc  koi  dfiuffinc  (1  Pet,  i,  19)  has  an  echo  of 
«««lf(2  P^u,13;  iii,  14);  jriirawrni  aiiapriac  (1  Pet, 
>^>  i)  ia  not  unlike  dKara7ravvTovc  a/tapriact  etc.  (2 
l^ct  ti,  14).  We  bave  also,  as  in  the  flrst  epistle,  the 
itttenrentJon  of  aereral  words  between  the  article  and 
iti  HibstanUre  (2  Pet.  i,  4 ;  ii,  7 ;  iii,  2).    Tbe  fjrequent 


use  of  lv  in  a  qualifying  danse  is  common  to  both  epis- 
tles (2  Pet.  i,  4;  ii,  8;  iii,  10).  The  jecurrence  of  sim- 
ilar  terms  marks  the  second  epistle,  but  it  is  not  without 
all  parallel  in  the  first.  Thus  2  Pet  i,  3, 4,  dtdiaprifii' 
vttc,  itowpfirai;  ii,  7,  8,  niemoc,  three  times;  ii,  12, 
(p^opay,  iwy  ^op^  KaTa<pdapij<rovTai.  So,  too,  in  1 
Pet  iii,  1, 2,  dvaaTpo<^ric,  dyaarpof^ri ;  and  ii,  17,  niiii' 
cart,  Tiftdrtf  etc  Then  too,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  there 
are  rescmblances  to  the  speeches  of  Peter  as  giren  in 
the  Acts.  Comp.  iifiipa  Kvpiov  (iii,  10)  with  Acts  ii, 
20 — the  phrase  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  1  Thess.  v. 
24;  \axovoiv  (i,  1)  with  tAa^e  (Acts  i,  17) ;  ivctfiiiav 
(i,  6)  with  Acts  iii,  12;  and  ii/oefinc  (ii,  9)  with  Acts 
X,  2-7 :  Ko\al^ofiivovc  (ib.)  with  Acts  iv, 21 — an  account 
which  Peter  probably  fumtshed.  We  haye  likewise  an 
apparent  characteristic^in  the  double  genitires  (2  Pet 
iii,  2;  Acts  V,  32). 

It  is  also  to  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  epistle  asserts 
itself  to  bave  been  written  by  tbe  apostle  Peter,  and 
distinctly  identifies  its  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
first  epistle — "This  epistle  now;  a  second,  I  write  unto 
you,  in  both  which  I  stir  up" — averriug  also  to  some 
extent  identity  of  purpose.  It  is  not  anonymous,  like 
the  epistle  to  the  Uebrews,  but  definitely  claims  as  its 
author  Peter  the  apostle.  Nay,  the  writer  afiirms  that 
he  was  an  eyc-witness  of  the  transfiguration,  and  heard 
*'the  Yoice  from  the  excellent  gloiy.**  He  uses,  more- 
over,  two  terms  in  speaking  of  that  event  which  belong 
to  the  account  of  it  in  the  Gospels;  comp.  i,  13,  (rjnjrcu- 
fiaUf  with  his  owti  words  cicripdc  rpiic ;  also  in  15,  «|o- 
ioVf  in  reference  to  his  owu  death — the  same  word 
being  employed  to  denote  Chrisfs  death,  n)v  lĘoioy 
aitroHf  this  being  tbe  theme  of  conrersation  on  the  part 
óf  Moses  and  Elias  (Lukę  ix,  31).  Ullmann  supposes 
the  reference  in  the  words  ŁtKoioy  Łi  ijyovfAai  dityŁipuy 
(i,  13)  to  be  to  Mark's  Gospel  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed  on  Petefs  authority;  but  the  allusion  secms  to 
be  to  the  paragraph  immediately  under  his  band.  It 
would  have  been  a  profane  and  daring  iroposture  for  any 
one  to  personate  an  apostle,  and  deliver  to  the  churches 
a  letter  in  his  name,  with  so  marked  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  and  glories  in  the 
apostle^s  life.  A  forgery  so  glaring  could  make  no  pre- 
tence  to  inspiration — to  be  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of 
Tnith.  The  inspiration  of  the  epistle  is  thus  bound  up 
with  the  que8tion  of  its  authorship,  so  that  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Peter  it  must  be  rejected  altogether  from 
the  canon.  The  opiuion  of  critics  of  what  is  called  the 
liberał  school,  including  all  shades  from  LUcke  to  Baur, 
has  been  decidedly  unfayorable,  and  that  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  able  writers  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  sbould 
be  reoonsidered.  No  one  gpround  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
asaaUable.  The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss)  of 
modem  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error.  It  is 
not  a  que8tion  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of  a  work 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  bear  the  writ- 
er's  name.  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  has  receired  it,  has  either  been  imposed  upon 
by  what  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  satanic  de- 
vice,  or  derived  from  it  spiritual  instruction  of  the  high- 
est  importance.  If  receired,  it  bears  attestation  to  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  our  Lord^s  bietory,  casta 
light  upon  the  feelings  of  the  apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  Church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while  it 
confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  Youcher  for  eschatological  yiews 
touching  the  destraction  of  the  framework  of  creation, 
which  from  an  early  period  hare  been  preraleut  in  the 
Church. 

3.  Objeciioru, — There  are  serious  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  its  reception :  and  these  are  usually  said 
to  be  difTerence  of  style,  difierence  of  doctrine,  and  the 
marked  correspondcnce  of  portions  of  the  epistle  with 
that  of  Jude.   Yet  Gausseu  makes  the  astounding  state- 
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ment — "  Tbe  two  epistles  when  carefiilly  compared  re- 
Tcal  morę  poLnts  of  agreement  than  differencc,"  but  he 
bas  not  taken  the  troubie  of  notiug  them  (On  the  Canotif 
p.  359).  The  employment  of  utę  ia  difTerent  in  the  sec- 
ond  epistle  from  the  firsL  There,  though  it  occurs 
olherwifle,  it  U  geoerally  employed  in  comparisons,  and 
its  frequency  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  the  style ;  but 
it  occurs  much  morę  rarely  in  the  second  epistle,  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  with  a  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  The  ose  of  d\Xd  after  a  negaŁive  clause 
and  introducing  a  positive  one  is  common  in  the  firet 
epistle,  and  but  rare  in  the  second.  There  are  many 
HiraK  \eyofLiva  in  the  second  epistle.  'The  first  and 
second  epistles  ditTer  also  in  the  use  of  Kptoróc.  In 
the  first  epistle  X.  stands  in  the  majority  of  instances 
withont  the  artide  and  by  itseif,  eitber  siroply  I.  X.  or 
X.  I.;  but  in  the  second  epistle  it  has  usually  some 
predicate  attached  to  it  (i,  1,  2,  8;  ii,  14-16).  The 
name  ^łóc  occurs  nearly  forty  times  in  the  first  epistle, 
but  only  seven  times  in  the  second.  Again,  KÓpioc  is 
applied  to  Christ  only  once  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  3),  but 
in  the  second  epistle  it  is  a  common  adjunct  to  other 
names  of  the  Sariour.  In  the  first  epistle  it  means  the 
Father  in  all  cases  but  one  (ii,  3),  but  in  the  second 
epistle  it  denotes  the  Son,  in  harmony  with  Peter's  own 
declaration  (Acts  ii,  36 ;  x,  36).  The  epithet  atarfipf  so 
often  applied  to  Christ  in  the  second  epistle,  is  not  found 
in  the  first.  The  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  also  ex- 
preased  differently  in  the  two  epistles,  a9roicaXi;if/fc,  or 
its  verb,  being  used  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  5, 7, 13 ;  iv, 
13;  V,  1);  or  it  is  called  to  ri\oc  irdwwp  (v,  7);  or 
X[}6voi  Ł9xctrot  (i,  20).  But  in  the  second  epistle  it  is 
called  ijfiipa  Kpionac  (ii,  9),  irapovcia  (iii,  4),  rjfitpa 
Kvpiou  (iii,  10),  rifikpa  ^tov  (iii,  12).  These  are  cer- 
tainly  marked  di^^ersities,  and  it  isdiflicult  to  offer  a  sat- 
isfactory  explanation  of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
plied  that  with  the  sacred  writers  the  divine  names  are 
not  used,  as  with  us,  without  any  prominent  or  distinc- 
tive  application.  In  the  first  epistle  the  Redeemer's 
names  are  his  common  ones,  the  familiar  ones  in  tbe 
mouths  of  all  belierers— for  the  writer  brings  into  prom- 
inence  the  oneness  of  believers  with  him  in  suffering  and 
glory ;  with  him  still  as  Jesus  wearing  his  human  name 
and  his  human  naturę  with  all  its  sympathies;  oras  the 
Christ  who,  as  the  Father'8  serrant,  obeycd,  suffered, 
and  was  crowned,  the  Spirit  that  auointed  him  still  be- 
ing "  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  to  all  his  people. 
In  the  second  epistle  the  writer  has  in  view  persons 
who  are  heretics,  rebellious,  dissolute,  fąlse  teachers; 
and  in  warning  them  his  roind  naturally  looks  to  the 
authority  and  lordship  of  the  Saviour,  which  it  was  so 
awful  to  contemn  and  so  vain  to  oppose.  If  the  last 
day  be  set  in  different  colors  in  the  two  epistles,  the 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle ; 
for  to  those  suffering  under  trial  it  shines  afar  as  the 
hope  that  sustaina  them,  but  to  those  who  are  peryerse 
it  presents  itself  as  the  time  of  reckoning  which  should 
alarm  them  into  believing  submission. 

The  aspects  under  which  the  Gospel  is  represent^d  in 
thia  second  epistle  differ  from  those  in  the  first.  The 
writer  lays  stress  on  iiriypuotCf  or  yv&etc  (i,  2, 3,  5,  8 ; 
ii,  20, 11 ;  iii,  18).  In  this  epistle  the  Gospel  is  gener- 
ally  XpnTTov  dvvafuc  Kai  icapowria  (i,  16),  oŁoc  Tfjc 
iiKaioiwytjc  (ii,  21), ayia  ivTo\fjf  etc.;  whereas  the  first 
epistle  throws  into  prominence  ^X7ric,  tTta-nipia,  papTi" 
Ofioc  aifiaroc  I.  X.,  yóptC  (i»  10)  ó.\ri^iia  (i,  22),  \6yoc 
(ii,  8),  irioTię,  etc  The  reason  may  be  rentured  that 
the  persons  addrcssed  in  the  second  epistle  were  in 
danger  of  being  tempted  into  error;  and  that  a  definite 
and  progressiye  knowledge  of  Chrbtianity  was  the  safe- 
guaid  against  those  loose  speculations  which  were  float- 
ing  around  them.  On  this  acconnt,  too,  we  have  ad- 
monition  suggested  and  pointed  by  their  perilous  cir- 
comstanccs,  "  to  make  their  calling  and  election  surę" 
(i,  10 ;  iii,  14) ;  nay,  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  seems  to 
be  given  in  iii,  17 :  "  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
beforehand,  take  heed  lest,  being  led  away  with  the  er- 


ror of  the  lawless,  ye  fali  away  from  your  own  steadfast- 
ness ;  but  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  The  kiriyvftt<nc  is  the 
grand  theme  of  connsel  and  the  real  prophylactic  pre- 
seuted,  for  it  embodies  itself  in  that  Sucaioffimi  on  the 
possession  of  which  so  much  depends,  as  is  seen  in  the 
allusions  to  Noah  and  Lot,  and  to  the  want  of  which  ar« 
traced  in  contrast  the  judgment  of  the  flood  and  the  fate 
of  Sodom,  the  selfish  character  of  Balaam,  and  the  dark 
and  deceitful  ways  and  works  of  the  false  teachers. 

There  is  also  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  modę 
of  quotation  from  the  O.  T.  QuotaŁions  are  abundauŁ 
in  the  first  epistle,  either  formally  introduced  by  hóri 
yfypaiTTm  (i,  16),  or  by  Bióri  fl-fptś^fc  iv  ry  ypa^y  (ii, 
6),  or  are  woven  into  the  discourse  withont  any  prefa- 
torv  statement,  as  if  writer  and  readers  were  equallv 
familiar  with  them  (i,  24;  ii,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9, 10,  22,  24,  25; 
iii,  9,  10,  11, 15).  But  in  the  second  epistle  quotationa 
are  unfrequent,  though  we  have  Psa.  xc,  4  in  iii,  8,  and 
Isa.  lxv,  17  in  iii,  13.  Of  a  different  kind  are  tbe  allu- 
sions to  Noah  and  the  flood,  to  Lot  and  Sodom,  and  to 
Balaam.  But  we  may  still  explain  that  the  modes  of 
handling  and  applying  tbe  O.  T.  may  differ  according 
to  the  purpose  which  any  writer  has  in  view.  In  a 
longer  and  fuUer  epistle  there  may  be  ąuotations  at 
length,  but  in  a  shorter  one  only  apposite  allusions  to 
facts  and  incidents.  The  objection  would  have  been 
stronger  if  in  an  epistle  ascribing  itself  to  Peter  there 
had  been  no  use  madę  of  the  O.  T.  at  all;  but  a  tliird 
of  this  epistle  consists  of  references  to  the  O.  T.  or  to 
wamings  drawn  from  iL 

The  peculiar  similarity  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
epistle  to  that  of  Jude  has  often. been  commeuted  nn. 
The  second  chapter  and  a  portion  of  the  third  are  so  like 
Jude  that  the  resemblance  cannot  be  accidental,  for  it  is 
found  in  words  as  well  as  in  thoughts.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured  by  some  that  both  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Bishop  Sherlock  supposed  that  this  source  was 
some  ancient  Hebrew  author  who  had  portrayed  the 
false  teachers,  Jude  having  used  the  epistle  of  Peter  as 
well  as  this  old  authority  {Uae  and  Inteni  of  Prophery, 
Dissert.  i,  200,  Lond.  1725).  Herder  and  Hassę,  hold- 
ing this  theory,  conjecture  the  document  common  to 
both  writers  to  be  the  Zendaresta.  This  opinion  has 
no  foundation,  and  relieve8  us  of  no  difficulty.  Othcrs 
imagine  that  Jude  followed  Peter,  and  several  rcasons 
have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  this  opinion  by  Mili, 
Michaelis,  Storr,  Dahl,  Wordsworth,  Thiersch,  Heyden- 
reich,  Hengstenberg,  and  Gaussen.  Their  generał  ar- 
gument is  that  Peter  predicts  what  Jude  describes  as 
actually  existing  (Jude  18),  and  that  Jude  refers  to 
prophccies  which  are  found  only  in  Peter.  But  it  is 
really  doubtful  if  both  epistles  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
errorists.  Those  deacribed  by  Peter  are  rather  specu- 
lators,  though  their  immoral  practices  are  also  noted, 
while  those  branded  by  Jude  are  specially  marked  as 
libertines  and  scnsualists,  whose  life  has  per\'erted  and 
undermined  their  creed.  Others  again  hołd  that  Peter 
took  from  Jude;  such  is  the  view  of  Hug,  Eichhom, 
Credner,  Neander,  Mayerhoff,  De  Wette,  Guericke,  and 
Bleek.  One  argument  of  no  smali  force  is  that  the  style 
of  Jude  is  the  simpler  and  briefer,  and  Peter*s  the  morę 
omate  and  amplified ;  that  Jude's  is  morę  pointed  and 
Peter's  morę  indefinite ;  and  that  some  allusions  in  Peter 
are  so  vague  that  they  can  be  understood  only  by  a  com- 
parison  with  Jude  (comp.  2  Pet  ii,  4  with  Jude  6 ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  1 1  with  Jude  9).  Thus  Peter  says,  generally, "  Angels 
bring  not  railing  accusations  ;**  Jude  gives  the  special  in- 
stance,  Michael  and  Satan.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "  angcls 
that  sinned ;"  Jude  says  morę  precisely,  they  *'  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habi  tation."  Olshan- 
seu  and  Augnsti  in  part  think  that  the  similarity  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  preyious  correspondence  between 
the  writers;  that  Jude  may  have  described  to  Peter 
the  character  and  practices  of  the  false  teschers,  and 
that  Peter,  relying  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement, 
madę  his  own  use  of  it  without  hesitation  when  he  liad 
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occaskin  to  refer  to  tbe  same  or  a  similar  cUss  of  pcrni- 
dutłs  subverters  of  truth  and  purity.  This  hypothesb 
is  fecaicely  probable,  and  it  is  morę  likcly  that  l'eter  had 
read  Łhe  epistle  of  Jude,  and  reproduced  ia  his  own 
cpistle  aod  in  his  own  way  its  distincŁive  clauses,  which 
most  have  deeply  impresśed  hiro,  but  witb  such  diifer- 
eoces  «i  the  same  time  as  show  Łhat  be  was  no  merę 
ODpyisL  Is  it  uiwortby  of  an  apostle  to  use  another 
nńting  dirinely  authorized,  and  can  Peter's  appropria- 
tkta  of  80  much  of  Jiide*s  language  be  stigmatized,  as  by 
Keuss,  as  ^  a  palpable  plagiarism  ?"  Thus  Jude  uses  the 
pbrsse  ''doods  witbout  water,**  but  Peter  "  wells  with- 
<Mt  water,'*  this  figuie  being  morę  suited  to  his  imme- 
dute  porpose.  The  innXadtc  of  Jude  12  was  from  rem- 
iflucenoe  of  sound  before  Peter'8  mind,  but  it  is  changed 
of  porpose  into  wtkoi ;  and  Jude's  phrase  (V  ratę  aya- 
Tatę  viMMv  becomes  in  the  same  connection  in  Peter  iv 
raic  airaracc  aurwp^  2  Pet.  ii,  17  shows  a  like  similar- 
itr  aod  differenoe  compaied  with  Jude  13.  The  claim 
of  ffiji^iiiality  thos  iies  on  the  side  of  Jude,  while  original 
tbinking  characterizes  Peter^s  use  of  Jude'8  teraer  and 
ałinuter  dictioo.  There  is  no  ground  fur  Bertholdt^s 
logjsestion  to  rej4ct  the  second  chapter  as  spurious ;  or 
for  UIlmann'8,  to  refer  both  second  and  third  chapters 
to  a  poet^apostolic  period ;  or  for  Lange  to  brand  as  spu- 
Hons  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  witb  the  last  two 
renes  of  the  fint  chapter,  and  the  first  ten  yerses  of  the 
tbird— that  is,  from  the  first  tovto  7rpwT0v  ytvw<TKovTtc 
to  tbe  otber;  or  for  Bunsen  to  receive  only  the  first 
tvelve  yerses  and  the  conduding  doxology  (Bertholdt, 
Kiideil.  m  d  ^V.  T,  voL  vi ;  UUmann,  Der  zweite  Brief 
Prtri :  Lange,  ApottoL  Zetialter,  i,  152 ;  and  in  Herzog's 
EmyUop.  s.  v. ;  Bunsen,  lynatius  roft  A  ntiochien^  p.  175). 

Otber  morę  q>ecific  objections  against  the  epistle  may 
be  briefly  aHuded  to.  Aax>rding  to  Mayerholf  {Einleit. 
p.  1^),  tbe  writer  in  iii,  2  separates  himself  from  the 
af>(J6tks ;  Bleek  {EinleiL  p.  576)  and  others  supposing 
that  be  intended  to  chanicterize  himself  as  an  apostle, 
and  baring  before  him  the  somewhat  parallel  ezpression 
of  Jude,  be  so  far  altered  it,  but  in  the  alteration  bas 
failed  to  give  lucid  utterance  to  his  purpose.  The 
pbnse,  with  the  double  genitire  Kai  rijc  twv  dtroaró- 
Xmy  vfuhf  i vroX j|c-  tov  Kvpiov,  naturally  means,  "  and 
tbe  commandrnent  of  the  Lord  given  by  your  apostles." 
Tbe  pronoun  vfŁiiv  is  tbe  best^sustained  rcading,  and 
tbe  English  yersion  does  vioIenoe  to  the  position  of  the 
vordB.  As  Olshausen  and  Windischmann  have  shoMm, 
tbe  use  of  vftQv  does  not  exclude  Peter,  even  thongh  it 
be  rmdered  "  the  commandments  of  your  apostles  of  the 
Uni  Jesus.'*  In  fact,  it  neither  denies  nor  affirms  his 
•poitleship ;  thougb  if  ii/iwy  bad  been  employed,  and 
tbe  phrase  rendezed  ''oar  apostles,"  the  or*nclusion 
■j^timt  its  genuineneas  wotdd  certainly  have  some 
veigbt.  But  this  objection  that  the  writer  exclode8 
bifflaeif  from  the  apoetlea  neutralizes  another,  to  wit, 
tbat  tbe  writer  betrays  too  great  anxiety  to  show  him- 
Klf  as  the  apostle  Peter.  He  oould  not  certainly  do 
botb  in  tbe  same  document  witbout  stultifying  himself. 
^>oa  not  the  apoetle  Paul  when  it  serres  his  object  use 
poiotedly  the  first  person  singular,  refer  to  himself,  and 
nwrt  hit  apostolic  oifice  as  Peter  does  in  i,  12, 13, 14, 
1^?  Tbe  nse  of  the  name  Svfuwv  in  i,  1  can  neither 
teO  for  the  genninenesa,  as  Dietlein  sapposes,  nor  against 
it,  a*  Uayerbofr  argues.  Tbe  reference  in  iii,  1  to  a 
^^nner  epistle  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him- 
sdf  with  the  author  of  that  epistle,  but  naturally  comes 
in  a»  a  proof  of  his  anxiety  for  his  readers  that  they 
sboold  bear  in  memory  the  lessons  olready  imparted  to 
tbem. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  epistle  was  addreased  to  a  par- 
tKoUr  circle  of  churehes  (1  Pet.  i,  1),  while  the  second 
vas  to  Christiana  in  generał  (2  Pet.  i,  1),  yet  it  assumed 
Cuif  1)  that  Łhe  readers  were  in  both  cases  the  same,  the 
confoaon  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  cb.  i,  IC 
tbe  writer  speaks  aa  if  he  had  been  their  peraonal  in- 
stmctor,  whereas  in  iii,  15  he  treats  them  as  the  disci- 
pks  of  Pfeul,    Bot  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  fiist 


epistle,  directed  to  a  large  enough  circle  at  first,  must 
soon  have  taken  its  place  as  a  generał  epistle.  The  in- 
spired  penraen  knew  well  that,  thougb  there  was  a  par- 
ticular  occasion  fur  their  writing  and  special  counsels  to 
be  given,  yet  their  teachings  were  to  be  for  the  guidanoe 
of  the  w  bole  Church.  Hence  we  sometimes  find  them 
directing  that  their  letters  should  be  read  beyond  the 
first  community  to  which  tbey  came  (CoL  iv,  16;  1 
Thess.  V,  27).  Peter  might  therefure  properly  write  a 
second  time  to  Chństians  witbout  expre8a  liroitation  of 
country,  and  still  regard  hb  readers  as  tjiose  whom  he 
had  admonished  before.  It  is  not  neccasary  to  sup- 
pose that  by  his  expre8sion  in  i,  16  he  means  personal 
instruction :  the  reference  was  to  what  he  had  said  in 
his  former  letter.  We  roust  consider  too  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  he  wrote  at  all.  There  was  a  spu- 
rious kind  of  wisdom  corrupting  the  Church  (CoL  ii,  8, 
16-23).  Jewish  traditions  bad  their  influence ;  and  sen- 
sual  indulgence  was  surę  to  follow.  Paid,  who  had  care- 
fuliy  watched  the  churehes  he  had  planted,  had  been 
long  a  prlsoner,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  active 
superintendence  of  them.  Yery  fitting  therefore  it  was 
that  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  should  write 
as  he  did  at  first,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  leamed  of 
Paul,  and  to  inculcate  the  holy  principlea  and  nnblem- 
ished  conduct  which  could  alone  fortify  believers  against 
impending  persecution.  Yet  he  anticipates  in  the  first 
letter  a  further  declension,  and  a  greater  necessity  for 
faithful  resistance  of  error  (1  Pet.  iv,  1-4).  Now  we 
know  that  tlie  evil  did  increase ;  and  Paul  in  the  pas- 
torał epistlcs  speaks  of  serious  depravation  of  doctrine, 
and  morę  opcn  lawlessness  of  conduct  (1  Tim.  i,  19,  20; 
iv,  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  17, 18 ;  iii,  1-7).  The  second  epistle  of 
Peter  was  called  for,  then,  to  check  the  progpess  of  false 
teacbing  and  of  unbecoming  conduct :  it  takes  up  the 
matter  at  a  point  historically  later  than  the  first ;  but  it 
handles  the  same  topics,  and  so  is  a  proper  supplement 
to  it.  Thus,  ais  Schott  says  (p.  162),  "  That  which  pre- 
sented  itself  in  the  first  epistle  we  see  also  in  the  second ; 
the  same  uncertainty  respecting  the  gospel  -  standing 
of  (lentile  Christians,  and  the  gospel-teacbing  of  Paul 
(i,  1, 10, 12;  iii,  2, 15,  etc.) ;  the  same  questiouings  about 
the  revelation  of  Chriat,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  finał  judgmeut  (i,  4,  etc,  11, 12,  etc,  16,  etc. ;  ii, 
U ;  iii,  2, 8,  etc,  10,  etc,  18) ;  the  same  tendency  to  relax 
in  tł)e  work  of  Christian  sanctification  (i,  5-12,  etc; 
iii,  11,  etc,  14, 17)."  Otber  noteworthy  traces  he  be- 
lieves  he  can  detect  of  a  relationship  between  the  two. 
Some  of  these  are  a  debased  stale  of  religious  knowledge 
grounded  on  Jewish  writings  alien  from  the  true  teacb- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  an  affected  spirituałity  which  fus- 
tered  sensual  indulgence.  £vidence  that  such  evils  ex- 
isted  at  the  time  of  writing  may  be  found  morę  cłearly 
in  the  second,  morę  faintly,  but  yet  noticeably,  in  the 
first  epistle. 

Three  argaments  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  epistle  must  belong  to  post-apostolic  times.  1.  It  is 
alleged  tbat  the  doubts  about  Christ's  second  coming, 
referred  to  in  iii,  3,  4,  could  not  have  arisen  in  apostolic 
times,  when  the  belief  in  it  was  so  firm  and  glowing ;  and 
a  period  of  some  length  must  have  elapscd  ere  it  could 
be  said  that  the  "fathers  had  fallen  asleep."  But  the 
scofifers  referred  to  were  probably  Gnostics  who  never 
belieyed  that  event,  or  at  all  events  spirituałized  the 
truth  of  it  away ;  and  after  one  generation  had  passed 
they  might  use  the  language  imputed  to  them ;  or ''  the 
fathcrs"  may  denote  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  sińce  whose 
deccase  uniforraity  had  characterized  all  the  processes 
and  laws  of  naturę.  The  Gnoetic  spiritualism  which 
treated  the  resurrection  as  past  early  troubled  the 
Church,  and  its  disciples  might  cast  ridicule  on  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  others  in  the  challenge  which  Peter 
quotes.  2.  It  is  said  that  the  ałlusion  to  Paulus  epiBtles 
indicates  a  late  datę,  as  it  supposes  them  to  be  collectcd 
in  part  at  least,  and  calls  them  by  the  sacred  naine  of 
ypa^ai  (iii,  15, 16).  But  surciy  it  may  he  granted  tbat 
towards  the  close  of  Peter's  life  several  cpistles  of  Paul 
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may  have  bcen  brought  together  and  placed  in  point 
of  authority  on  the  same  level  as  Łhe  O.  T. ;  and  that 
other  docunients  alao  —  rtię  \oiirdc  ypa^ac  —  alrcady 
occupied  a  similar  place.  Whatever  OKCgesis  be  adopt- 
eil,  this  is  the  generał  result  Tbe  writings  of  Paul,  so 
well  known  to  the  readen  of  this  epistle,  are  mentioned 
not  as  a  completed  whole ;  the  pbrase  iv  TraoaiCt  etc,  is 
not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but  relatively,  as  if  denoting 
"in  all  his  epistles  which  he  writes."  The  "ihings" 
rcfcrred  to  as  discussed  in  these  epistles  (irfpi  rourtap) 
are  not  their  generał  contents,  but  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  the  end  of  the  wrorld,  and  in  these  discussions 
"  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood.**  The  allw(ion 
certainly  presupposes  a  late  age,  and  the  writer,  as  he 
informs  us,  was  very  near  his  death.  The  datę  of  Peter^s 
death  is  not  precisely  known,  and  the  conimon  traditions 
concerning  it  may  therefore  be  modified.  As  Ałford 
says,  a  later  datę  than  the  usual  one  may  be  assigned 
to  iU  8.  Again,  it  is  hcld,  as  by  Neander,  that  the  epi- 
thet  "  holy  mount,"  as  applicd  to  the  hill  of  transfigura- 
tion,  indicates  a  late  period,  for  Zioń  only  was  so  desig- 
natcd ;  and  MayerhofT  affirms  that  the  cpithet  suits 
Mount  Zioń  alone.  But  the  scenę  on  which  the  glory 
of  Jesus  had  been  so  displayed  might  many  years  afler- 
wards  be  well  called  "holy"  by  one  who  was  an.eye- 
witness,  when  he  referred  to  it  as  a  proof  and  symbol  of 
"  the  power  and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*' 

Stlil,  while  a  partial  reply  may  be  g^yen  to  objec- 
tions  based  on  difTerence  of  style  and  of  docŁrinal  rep- 
Tosontation,  it  must  in  honesty  be  added  that  these  dif- 
ferences  are  not  all  of  thcm  wholly  accounted  for.  The 
style  and  matter,  as  a  wholc,  are  so  unliko  the  first 
fpistle,  that  one  has  considerable  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing  both  epistlos  to  the  same  author.  While  tbere  is 
simiUrity  in  some  words  or  phrases,  the  spirit,  tone,^ 
and  manner  of  the  whole  episŁle  are  widely  direrse. 
Minutę  critlcisra  may  discoyer  &iraĘ  X«yó/iii/rr,  and  ar- 
range  them  in  proof  parallel  to  similar  usage  in  the 
(irst  epistle ;  but  such  minutisB  do  nothide  the  generał 
dissimilitude.  It  may  be  argticd,  and  the  argument 
is  not  withont  weight,  that  a  forgcr  would  havc  imi- 
tatcd  the  salient  poculiarities  of  the  first  epistle.  No 
one  of  ordtnary  critical  dbcernment  would  have  fniled 
to  attcmpt  the  reproduction  of  its  characteristic  feat- 
ures  of  style  and  thought.  But  the  absence  of  such 
studied  likeness  is  surely  in  favor  of  the  genuinaneps. 
It  may  be  added  also  that,  as  there  aro  in  the  first 
epistle  statements  so  peculiar  to  it  as  to  bo  found  no- 
where  else,  tbe  same  specialty  in  what  scems  to  be 
undesi.zned  coincidence  marks  the  second  epi.«t1e  in 
tho  declurations  of  its  third  ehaptcr.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  in  the  second  century  to  inipose  on  the 
churches  a  second  epistle  forged  in  Peter's  name,  and 
BO  unlike  in  many  pointa  to  his  first.  A  direct  imi- 
tation  of  his  style  might  have  deceired  some  of  the 
churches  by  its  obvious  features  of  similitude,  but  tbe 
case  is  widely  difTerent  when  a  writing  so  obriously 
unlike  the  first  epistle  won  its  way  into  circulation 
unchallenged  in  its  origin  and  bistory,  and  was  not 
doubted  save  at  length  by  scholars  and  mainly  on  crit- 
ical grounds.  Why  dld  not  Orlgen  and  others  tell  us 
of  the  time  of  ita  first  ap^^earance,  and  how  and  by 
^hom  it  was  placed  in  the  canon?  Possilily  on  such 
pointa  they  wcre  ignorant,  or  at  leoj^t  they  knew  notb- 
ing  that  warranted  suspicion.  Still  tho  difTerence  of 
manner  between  the  two  epistles  remains,  and  perhaps 
one  might  account  for  it,  as  Jerom?  has  hinted  and 
Calvin  has  supposed,  by  the  snp|>o5ition  that  Peter 
dictated  tbe  epi:$tle  in  Aramaic,  and  that  the  ani:inu- 
ensis  was  left  to  express  the  thoughts  in  his  own  forms 
and  pbrases.  DifTerence  of  condition  and  purposc  may 
account  for  difference  of  topie,  and  the  change  of  style 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  copyist  and  translator. 
If,  moreoYcr,  we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  two  works ;  that  in  writ- 
ing the  first  the  apostU^  was  aideil  by  Silranus,  and  in 
tbe  second  by  anotlicr,  perhaps  Mark ;  that  the  circum- 


stances  of  the  churches  addresaed  by  him  were  consid- 
^rably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  id 
greater  hastę,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay  of  &cal- 
ties,  the  differenc^s  may  be  regarded  as  insufficient  to 
justiiy  morę  than  hesitation  in  admitting  ita  genuin»- 
ness.  The  anthenticity  of  the  epistle  has  been  main- 
tained  morę  or  less  decidedly  by  Michaeli^,  Nitzsche, 
Flatt,  Augnsti,  Storr,  Dahl,  Hug,  Heydenreicb,  Lard- 
ner,  Wtndischmann,  Guericke,  Thiersch,  Stier,  Diet- 
lein,  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  Brtickner,  and  Olshansen. 
Fellmoser  and  Dayidson  incline  to  the  same  side. 
Ttiese  are  great  names;  yet,  though  we  agree  with 
their  opinion,  we  cannot  ventnre  to  say,  with  Bonnet, 
that  *'  of  all  the  books  of  the  K.  T.  which  bave  been 
controYerted  at  certain  times,  there  is  not  one  wbose 
anthenticity  is  so  certain  as  that  of  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter"  {Hofw.  Test,,  Introd.,  ii,  701,  Gen&ve,  1852). 
II.  T^me,  Płace-  Design^  and  Pertons  addresaed. — 
When  and  where  the  epistle  was  written  cannot  be 
dcfinitely  known.  The  place  was  Romę  in  all  proba- 
bility ;  for  Peter,  after  coming  to  Róme,  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  1eave  that  city  till  his  death.  His  death 
is  usually  placed  in  G4,  bnt  it  may  hare  been  later, 
and  this  epistle  was  written  just  before  it.  Ma3*erhoff 
ascribes  it  to  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Hutber  plaees  it  In 
the  last  qnarter  of  the  first  century  or  the  begtnning 
of  the  second. 

The  persons  for  whom  tho  epistle  is  intended  are 

**those  who  have  obtained  like  precions  faith  with 

us ;"  and  iii,  1  identifies  them  with  those  addressed  in 

the  first  epistle.     It  is  objccted  that  this  epistle  as- 

serts  that  Peter  had  taught  them  in  person — such  not 

being  tbe  case  with  those  addressed  in  tbe  first  epistle. 

But  tbe  phrase  adduced — iyviit»pivafiiv  hytiu  (i,  16),  *^  we 

madę  known  unto  you" — seems  to  refer  not  to  orał  di»- 

course,  but  to  yarions  portions  of  tho  first  epistle  in 

which  tbe  coming  and  glory  of  Christ  are  dwelt  on. 

The  object  of  the  epistle  is  to  wam  against  **false 

teachers,"  ''bringing  in  damnable  heresies,"  "deny- 

ing  tbe  Lord  that  bought  them,"  holding  a  peculiar 

dsemonology — covetons,  sensual,  and  imperious  apos- 

tates,  the  yictims  and  propagatora  of  Antinomian  delu- 

sion.    Probalłh"  they  taught  some  early  form  of  Gnos- 

tic  error,  which,  denying  the  Łord*s  humanity  and 

atoning  death,  ridiculed  his  second  advent  in  man*s 

naturę,  set  aside  the  authority  of  law,  and  by  this  ef- 

frontery  justified  itself  in  licentious  impurity.     The 

false  teachers  were  like  the  **  false  prophets,"  perhaps 

cluiming  divine  basis  for  their  teachings,  and  tłierefore 

the  morę  able  to  shake  the  faith  of  others,  and  sednce 

them  into  perilous  apostasy.     Thus,  in  brief,  as  the 

writer  himself  describes  it  (iii,  17),  his  object  is,  first, 

waming,  or  to  caution  his  readers  against  sednctton : 

**  Beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  tbe  error  of 

the  wicked,  fiill  from  j*our  own  steadfastneas" — rrpoyt' 

yj'ii!MTK0VTic — **as  ye  know  those  things  beforchand/' 

that  is,  from  his  descriptive  accounts ;  and,  secondly, 

counsel,  or  to  urge  on  them,  as  the  best  of  all  antidotes 

to  apostasy,  to  **grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 

of  our  Lord  and  Sarionr  Jesus  Christ."   For  this  x^'P*C 

and  yyiHiTię  would  fortify  them  and  make  them  invin- 

cible  against  those  assaults  which  so  often  succeeded 

I  with  the  unwary  who  fell  in  their  heedlessness,  the 

graceless  who  trusted  in  their  own  strength,  and  the 

I  i^orant  or  half-inforroed,  sc  liable  from  their  partiuł 

'  knowledge  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  system  tliat 

deałt  in  novel  sp?culations,  professed  to  unfold  myf- 

terie9,  or  give  license  and  warrant  for  lawless  practices. 

',  The  supposition  of  Grotius,  that  it  was  written  in  the 

,  reign  of  Tr.ij  in  against  tho  Carpocratians,  and  by  Sim- 

.  eon,  l)i:^h«tp  t)f  Jorusalem,  is  withont  any  probability, 

I  as  Bertholdt  has  morę  than  sufficiently  shown.     The 

I  arguments  of  Schwegler  for  its  place  <as  Korne,  its  datę 

the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  its  pnrpo^e  as  an 

I  effort  to  Gonciliate  Petrine  and  Pauline  theological  dif- 

{  ferences,  are  answered  condoslYely  by  Hather. 
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III.  The  amienfs  of  tbe  epistle  seem  qaite  in  accord- 
anee  wiih  its  asserted  origin^-  The  castomary  opening* 
jalotation  U  foUowed  by  an  enumeration  of  Christian 
Uesangs  and  eshortatioii  to  Chrutian  dutiea,  vr\th 
special  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troth 
uh  ich  had  already  b«en  comniiinicated  to  the  Church 
^l,  1-13).  Refcning  then  to  his  approaching  death, 
tbe  apośtle  assigns  as  grounds  of  aFsarance  for  beliey- 
er«  his  own  pcrsonal  testimony  as  an  eye-witne«8  of  the 
tnnsfi,;iirationf  and  the  snre  word  of  prophecy,  tbat  is 
the  testimoDy  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  donger 
of  being  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt  opon  with 
gT«jit  eamestness  throughout  the  second  chapter ;  their 
coretonsness  and  grosa  sensaality,  combined  with  pre- 
teoces  to  spiritnalisni,  in  short  all  the  permanent  and 
firndainental  characteristics  of  Antinomianism,  aro  de- 
ecribed;  while  tbe  orerthrow  of  all  opponents  of  Chris- 
tian truth  is  predictcd  (ii,  1-29)  in  connection  with 
prophecies  toncbing  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the 
destroctioct  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eoosnesa.  After  an  ezhortatlon  to  attend  to  Paulus 
teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit  admoni- 
tioD  in  tbe  prerioos  epistle,  and  an  emphatic  waming, 
the  epistle  cloees  with  the  castomary  ascription  of  glo- 
rr  to  oar  Lord  and  Sayionr  Jesus  Christ. 

IV.  CommeHtaria» — £xegetical  helps  on  the  whole 
of  ihb  epistle  ezclaaively  are  the  following:  Simson, 
Commaitary  (Lond.  1632,  4to);  Adams,  Commentaty 
(ibid.  1633,  foL) ;  Smith,  Commentwie*  (ibid.  1690,  4to) ; 
Dearhof,  ErUaringe  (.\mst.  1713,  4to);  Nitzschc,  V%n- 
dkatio  (Lip&  1785,  8vo) ;  Flatt,  Definsio  .(Tub.  1806, 
^ro);  Dahl,  De  ai-^Łwic,  etc.  [includ.  Jude]  (Rost. 
lł^)7,  4to);  Richter,  De  Orit/ine^  etc.  [includ.  Jude] 
{Vn.  1810,  8to)  ;  Ullmann,  A  uiUgung  (Lips.  1822, 8vo) ;, 
Ol«hausen,  De  Integ,  et  Authent.  etc  (Regiom.  1822-3, 
4u>;  in  English  in  the  BibL  Repos.  July  and  Oct.  1863) ; 
Ficoc,  Red^rehe$,  etc.  (Genev.  1829,  8to)  ;  Moutier,  A  u- 
tkaiie,  etc.  [indud.  Jude]  (Strasb.  1829,  8vo);  Delille, 
Aułkei^ etc.  (ibid.  1835,  8to)  ;  Magnus,  id,  (ibid.  1835, 
9vo);  Heydenreich,  Aechtheit,  etc  (Herb.  1837,  8vo); 
Auikmars,  La  ^d  Ep,  de  P.  (Gener.  1838,  8to)  ;  Dau- 
mas,  Iniroduetion  criiiąue  (Strasb.  1845,  8vo) ;  Brown, 
Di»a»ne»  [on cb. i]  (Edinb.  1856, 8vo) ;  Smith,  Lectttres 
(liood.  1878, 8vo).    See  Peteb,  First  Epistle  of. 

Peter  of  Alcantara,  St.,  was  bom  in  the  place 
after  which  be  is  sumamed  in  1499,  studied  at  the  uni- 
rersity  in  Salamanca.  and  when  8ixteen  years  old  be- 
catne  a  Franciscan  monk.  In  1519  he  became  prior  at 
Badajoz,  and  in  1524  pńest.  For  sereral  years  he  lived 
in  retirement,  bat  in  1538  he  was  madę  general-superior 
of  his  order  in  Estremadura.  In  1555  he  founded,  with 
tbe  cooaent  of  pope  Julins  III,  a  separate  reformed  con- 
greinukm,  called  the  ObserraniitU  (q.  v.),  and  assisted 
^  Theresa  in  her  reforms  of  the  Carmeiites.  He  died 
in  1562,  and  was  canonized  in  1569.  His  work  De  ora- 
tioHt  et  meditatitme  was  long  and  widely  circnlałed.  The 
Ik  iudni  pace  teu  tranguiUUate  is  not  genuine.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  legend,  Peter  walked  on  the  sca  by  faith. 
In  a  pictore  in  the  Munich  gallery,  he  not  only  wąlks 
bimscif,  bat  a  lay  brother  goes  with  him,  whom  Peter 
■rang  to  encourage  by  pointing  to  heaven.  See  Acta 
SanctoTum,  voL  viiL 

Peter  of  At.EXANDRiA  (1),  the  first  of  that  name 
in  tbe  list  of  bishops,  and  noted  for  the  part  he  took 
>gainat  the  Meletian  schism,  was  bom  in  the  3d  cen- 
tunr.  He  was  plaoed  over  the  see  of  Alexandria  after 
tbe  fleath  of  Theonas,  which  occnrred  ApriI  9, 300.  Pe- 
ter haci  not  oocupied  the  poettion  quite  three  years  when 
tbe  ^nectttjon  commenoed  by  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
UKi  continued  by  his  succcssors,  broke  out  in  804.  Peter 
«&«  obliged  to  hide  himself,  and  fled  from  one  place  to 
iiitHher,  as  we  leara  flrom  a  disoourse  said  to  have  becn 
delireted  by  him  in  prison,  in  which  he  states  that 
be  f«iutid  shelter  at  different  times  in  Mcsqpotamia,  in 
^^bcenieia,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Tarious  islands.    Cave 


conjecturcs  thjit  hc  was  imprisoncd  dunng  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  or  Ma.\imian  Galerius,  but,  if  so,  Peter  must 
have  obtained  his  rdease  before  the  schism  in  the 
Egyptian  churches.  In  306  he  assembled  a  council, 
which  passcd  upon  the  misderoeanors  of  Meletius,  bidh- 
op  of  Lycopolis.  This  prelate,  in  publishing  calum- 
nies  against  Peter  and  his  council,  finally  created  a 
schism  in  the  Church  of  AIexandria,  which  lasted  150 
years.  Peter  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  he  was,  suddenly 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  again  arrested  by  order 
of  Maximin  Daza,  and,  without  any  distinct  charge  be- 
ing bronght  against  him,  was  beheaded  Kor.  25,  8|1. 
Eusebius  speaks  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  pi- 
ety and  his  attainments  in  sacred  literaturę,  and  he  ia 
revered  as  a  saint  and  martyr^mth  in  the  Eastem  and 
Western  churches.  His  memory  is  now  cclebratcd  by 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  on  the  26th,  except  in 
Russia,  where  the  morę  ancient  computation,  which 
placcd  it  on  the  25th,  is  still  foUowed.  Peter  ^vrote 
se%'eral  works,  of  which  there  are  very  scarity  remains : 
(1.)  Sertno  de  Pceniłentia : — (2.)  Sermo  in  Sanctum  Pas- 
cha, These  discourses  are  not  extant  in  their  original 
form,  but  fifteen  canons  relating  to  the  lapsi,  or  those 
who  in  time  of  persecution  had  fallen  away — fourteen 
of  them  from  the  Sermo  de  Pctniteniia  (X6yoc  vtpl  fit- 
ravolac),  the  fifleenth  from  the  SeiT/io  in  Sanctum 
Pascha — are  contained  in  all  the  Cawmum  Coliectiones, 
They  were  published  in  a  Latin  yersion  in  the  Micro- 
presbtfticon  (Basie,  1550);  in  the  Orthodoxographa  of 
Heroldus  (ibid.  1555),  and  of  Grynaeus  (ibid.  1569);  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  De  la  Bigne*s  BiUiotheca 
Pafntm  (Paris,  1575  and  1589),  and  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion  (1618).  They  are  given  also  in  the  Conciiia,  It 
is  only  in  some  MSS.  and  editions  that  the  separate 
source  of  the  fifteenth  canon  is  pointed  out : — (3.)  Liber 
de  Dicimtate  s,  Deitate,  There  is  a  citation  from  this 
treatise  in  the  Acta  ConcUii  Ephesini;  it  occurs  in  the 
A  ctio  prima f  and  a  part  of  it  is  again  cited  in  the  De- 
fensio  CgrUHy  which  is  given  in  the  seąuel  of  the  A  eta : 
— (4.)  Homilia  de  Adcentu  Salratoris  s,  Christi,  A 
short  citation  from  this  occurs  in  the  Latin  yersion  of 
the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  Contra  Kestorianos 
et  Eutychianos,  lib.  i : — (5,  6.)  Two  fragments,  one  dc- 
scnbed,  Ex  primo  Sermone,  de  eo  guod  nec  prccezistit 
A  nimOf  nec  cumpeccassei  propterea  in  Corptts  missa  est, 
the  other  as  Ex  Mystagogia  guam/edś  ad  Ecclesiam 
cum  Martyrii  Coronam  suscepturus  esseły  are  cited  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  his  Epistoła  ad  Mennam 
CPolitanum  adcersus  Origenem,  given  in  the  A(^a  Con- 
cUia  CPoliŁcud  II  s,  CEcmnenici  -F  (ConciliOy  vol.  v, 
coL  652,  ed.  Labb^ ;  voL  iii,  col.  256,  257,  ed.  Hardouin). 
Another  fragment  of  the  same  diacourse  is  contained  in 
the  oompilation  Leontii  et  Joannie  Rerum  Sacrarum 
lib.  It,  published  by  Mai  in  the  above-cited  ColleciiOf 
vii,  85 : — (7.)  Epistoła  S.  Petri  Episcopi  ad  Ecclesiam 
A  lexandrinamt  noticing  some  irrcgular  proceedings  of 
the  schismatic  Meletius.  This  letter,  which  is  very 
short,  was  published  in  a  Latin  yersion  by  Scipio  MafTei 
in  the  third  yolume  of  his  Obserrazione  Letter  arie  (Ve- 
rons,  1737-40,  6  yols.  12mo) : — (8.)  Doctrina,  A  frag- 
ment of  this  work  is  cited  by  Leontius  and  Joannes.  and 
was  published  by  Mai  (ibid.  p.  96).  The  published 
fragments  of  Peter's  works,  with  few  exception8,  aro 
givcn  in  the  fuurth  yolume  of  Galland*s  Bibliotheca  Pa-^ 
łrum,  p.  91,  etc.  Sec  Eusebius,  Ilist.  Eccles.  yii,  32; 
yiii,  13 ;  ix,  6,  cum  notis  Yalesii ;  Athanasius,  Apolog, 
contra  Arianos^  c.  59;  Epiphanius,  /.  c;  Conciiia^  1.  c; 
Caye,  llist.  Litt.  ad  ann.  301 ,  i,  160  (Oxford  ed.  1740-43) ; 
TiUemont,  Menwires,  y,  436,  etc;  Fabricius,  Biblioth, 
Grasc.  ix,  316,  etc;  Ccillicr,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  sacres  et 
ecclesiasticueSi  ir,  17  8q.;  Dupin,  Bibliołhecue  des  Au- 
teurs ecclis, ;  Galland,  Biblioth,  Patimm,  proleg.  ad  yol. 
iy,  c  6. — Smith,  />tW.  ofGr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol, 
iii,  219.  Omp.  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale^  xl,  138; 
Domer,  Christołogie^  i,  810;  Hefele,  Conciliengesch,  i, 
827  są. ;  Schaff,  Church  Iliet,  yoL  I 
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T9t§t  or  \tMXA%vut\  (2%  anoŁhcY  pcIrUrch  of  ' 
ihnt  «<•<%  wu  \Mtru  wsmt  thc;  U^Kintiin^  'if  the  4ib  cen- 
tury,  duritifc  th«f  lift*  of  AihatiM»iuii,  wbom  b^  for  msiiy 
yMim  «<'4'i;rn|mtiU^l,  nharin^;  łiU  vari«Ue  furtuncfl,  «s 
tircntiytiT  <if  tho  ('łiurch  at  AlcKanilrU.  Jle  was  deft- 
if(iiau-<l  łiy  AŁhananiuii  aii  liU  nucceMWir,  atid  uprm  the 
(tratti  of  that  ci'lvłiratca  (;tiurch  father  ĆA.D.  373;  was 
app<>ln(iul  U)  Łtio  płaco,  Ui  the  great  MiUfactiun  of  the 
ortli<Mlox  amotif(  the  ticuplo,  and  with  the  approval  of 
ŁIki  iici^hUiritiK  biNhopt.  The  Ariana,  howcver,  who 
hail,  cithor  frotn  fear  or  revcreiicc,  concedcd  quict  poa- 
iM*Miioii  to  Athanaiiiu«»  wcrc  by  no  incans  dUponed  to 
a(U{iiii*M'c  hi  tho  appohitmctit  of  an  orthodox  succeMor; 
and  lVt<'r  waii  at  oncf>  deiKincd  and  impritoncd«  Mak- 
hiK  tli"  (*Ncnpfl,  hp  fied  to  KomCi  wbcro  he  wa«  kindly 
nM't<lvtMl  by  pofM)  Damaiiui  I,  lcaving  hia  Arian  compet- 
lutr,  LiichiN,  hi  |)omoNiiion  of  tho  ('hurch  of  Alexan- 
drin.  Ar«»r  flv«  yeam'  alMCncc,  Teter  returned  with 
lt«ti4*rN  from  the  po|)e  conflrroinK  his  titlc  to  the  soef  and 
n*KAhuMt  p(mM*Niihm  of  the  ctiiircb  by  favor  of  the  peo- 
ph%  who  do|)OMHl  Luciim,  and  forced  him  to  Hec  to  Con- 
•iantliio|th>.  lVter  enjoyed  tho  hif^hest  ostecm  of  his 
ronieniporsririi,  but  surYiyeil  his  rcstoration  ouly  a 
shorl  (iiue,  Ile  died  Kob.  II,  3N1,  and  was  succeeded 
hy  \\U  broihcr  Timoihy.  VaU»niiis  speaks  of  him  as  the 
aitetlof  of  MAximus  the  (\vnir  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
sve  of  CotiMantinopU*  in  pUoe  of  St.  (ireKory  (Nazian- 
Kon>,  Itiii  (iiis  is  searcely  pndmlilc,  siaoe  (trpp»ry  him- 
aelf  iMil()^i/.i'N  liim.  Thoodon*!  am^ribea  this  act  to  Tim- 
oihy. Of  tlie  writlnfit*  of  1Vut,  parts  of  two  Ictters 
hav(<  been  prt*Morvod  to  us  by  Thcodttrot  and  Facundus; 
I  ho  ((ml  iflyin^  an  acinunU  of  the  pcritotnitiona  and  acts 
of  viohMu*o  peqH«trated  by  Uucius  and  che  Arians;  the  | 
act^md,  A/hWoAi  ml  [''puc^tfum  tt  l^rrnAjffent*  ałqut  JHti' 
n>M<M  /)»Hi  vt  »•»!  yitir  in  fjr*iiio  f^tntłifHłon^  *,  ad  ł'4/»isco/)otf 
iWsihyft  t^iin^  nłOHf  /iidcMiMfM  yift  titb  WUruff  /mftertito}^ 
iihh^rMtYumJUftutHt  fjruU*  miMu  Sec  Oillior,  łłi$ł,  ties 
AnłfHr*  «ti(*iV<  rt  ti>i'U*»  viii»  4tU  k\,\  Iloefer,  Xour. 
iiioit.  r,Vł»^^i/r.  xl,  IłWj  Smith,  iHct.  o/  (if\  and  Horn, 
iii**!h  ami  Mjfthtd.  iii,  2^itK 

P«t«r  «u'  Amikn!«,    Se<»  1Vtkk  tuk  IIkumit, 

Potor  { ritnr)  oK  St.  Ammii^  i^known  aW  as  .Min- 
.^H^'«V  ł\,tmf%ttt!f\  a  Kr\'noh  tH\iosia5»iu\  was  U>m  in 
UV2\  At  l."lslv  ^^Hmuo  Ven»ivHin\     Art  er  hAvin);  taken  ! 
in  ItUO  tho  i;arb  ot  the  )4irxM'iMii  l'an»elito!i  umler  the ' 
uam<>  of  /Vf  i>r  %it  St^  Amh*^  he  tau);ht  philo:«ophy  and 
lh<H^U»j;>  ;  UvanH>  a)H>ut  UW7  ):\'nera)  (iothńtor  i4  his 
tmicr.  antl  di«^i  at  Komo,  in  the  exei\^iw  of  ihese  dutics.  ■ 
No\,  ".**.»,  UłTl.     AUhou4:h  he  left  only  »mie  oiU*$  in ' 
l^wm^  x\(  St»  Vhtix\«sa,  lailuT  0«!Mno  de  Yilliew  claims 
Ihai  ho  had  s»»  miK*h  faoiUty  in  Ijiiin  j^^iry  ihat  he 
tfcas  i>x^ivUst  as  a  si>v«d  lUptiste  Mantouan.    >Ve 
ha\t*  »M  hiA  \^«%ris  //•>i"Vo  o •>»»>»,«  Fniftwm  Ti*- 
ł\łA>%łf,»'K«i  «'i\J»  ,^  .W.Mi.rr^(\ti^v)r»>  ^K(»nH\  hk*»{i-U»7l, 
t  \\4^  t«4.^:  this  hiM%kr>   is  iho  %vnlinuati\m  of  ihat 
iu^Wt;sk«^n  by  Isih^^r  l»idt«Tv  *W  M.  J»v<4^ph,  ^ho  dł»M 
in  t«^»*i.      ł#    M.\  tt*,T  ^:«.«  ;,i  N.H»'fciir   ^i.y\M>s  U»<vN 
UN»».^^.     /o  I  •*  ,j*,  KJfM%  .j»  .\ł  r  \  i^r  ,Ai\.  l«ł7\Svo\ 
Ho  ha*  tninv>)ai«\i  \\\ts\  fV«oh  tho  T.  i  N-y  «  m  *-»»•*/ 
vUvv5<  J«\v\a»M  the  I  ♦»   ,:*»   i\'y  i\u.$x,^Kr  .it  «/<.<im^ 

i  »iK  ,\      '.  »*•,  «*  ,\>*.\  ">f .  siv.t  I  hi'    ł#  _^<  w  tslht^  l^ł> 

|>v^io*Xtl,\       \   7"*».     '^     .1  ;*»»•*»    »'imf  *?  »  ••  ,  .   ii;»xi  |t»\'> 

|W,s\K.v*/  Vx  a\rrMf  'iw**  ,,V  I  -  .•"•»    ,•»  »nj  IvmU>s» 
vvH  i\.\x?   ."^^^     ><łV  lv  \  '...:.rs  .^    w  .  ł.  i  .r'^   »  :».?, 

ot   «  »  *    ,  ł  •»  ,        r, .    »  •  Sm'    »  V»^,    *  ♦  i  ^  »»      •  >    •*  •:<  •   •!  I» 

V   ••»    •  '        •■*'••   ^  'ł  wv  ł:.\    .•  s*    h.    .  t.*  . »     i»^ 


man  em|Mre  is  the  oontinuanoe  of  tbe  Boman  imperiom 
(a  view  in  very  reoent  times  espoosed  by  Fr«eman  łn  his 
Comparałive  Poliiic$).  Ali  princes  are  subordtoate  to 
tbe  emperor;  tbe  emperor  is  the  subordinate  of  tbe  pope, 
who  haa  reoeiTed  hu  aotbority  from  God. 

Peter  of  Astioch  (1).    See  Pktkk  Fuixoi. 

Peter  of  Autioch  (2),  the  thiid  patriarch  of  that 
name  in  tbe  current  tables  of  ibe  occupants  of  that  see, 
which  commenoe  with  the  apostle  Peter,  was  bom  near 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  lltb  century.     Contemporary 
with  Michael  Cenilarius,  patriarch  of  Constanttnople, 
and  Leo  of  Achridia,  he  united  with  them  in  hostility 
to  the  Latin  Churcb.    According  to  Cave.  Peter  bitterly 
inyeighed  against  the  lirea  and  doctrinea  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  and  especially  against  the  addition  of  the  word 
fiUoąue  to  the  creed ;  wbile,  according  to  Le  Quien,  he 
preserved  a  morę  impartial  tonę,  and  sbowed  ever\'- 
where  "  a  disposition  arerse  to  schism."   Peter  obtaiued 
the  patriarchate  in  the  year  1063,  and  in  tbe  aame  year 
he  sent  synodical  letters  to  tbe  patriarcha  of  Alexan- 
dria,  Jernsalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  to  pope  Leo 
IX,  signifying  his  accession.     Cave  statea  that  he  sent 
to  the  pope  "a  profession  of  his  faith/*  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  appiied  this  term  to  tbe  ^modtcal  lettcr, 
of  which  a  I^tin  rersion  appeara  among  the  letters  of 
Leo  IX.     Le  Quicn,  who  had  in  his  poasession  the 
Greek  text  of  these  synodical  letters,  complaius  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  text  and  the 
Latin  yersion.    Two  letters  of  Peter  appear  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  yersion,  in  the  Monumenia  Eecleńa  GrtJtcfB 
of  Coteleriiis  (ii,  1 12, 145).    The  first  is  entitled  Epistoła 
ad  liomiitiatttn  (Jradetiaemy  and  is  an  answer  to  Domin- 
iciis  Gradensis  s.  Yenetus,  patriarch  of  Yenice  or  Aqui- 
Icia,  whose  letter,  in  the  collection  of  Gotelerius,  pre- 
.cedes  that  of  Peter;  the  second  is  addresscd  to  Micbael 
rorularius  {Epistoła  ad  Afickaelem  Cei'vkirium\  and 
is  prece<led  by  a  letter  of  Michael  to  Peter,  to  which  it 
is  the  answer.     A  considerable  part  of  this  letter  had 
preyiously  been  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  J)€ 
CoHsmsH  Krtiesiarum  Oriemt.  H  Occidait,  lib.  iii,  c.  12, 
§  4.     There  is  extant  in  MSw  at  Yienna  another  letter 
of  Peter,  Pftri  Kjństoła  ad  Joannem  Tranetuem  in  ApU" 
/mi  A/>Ma7>w)N,  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Kasteni  and  Western  churchesL     See  Caye, 
Nist,  I.ilK  ad  ann.  1040,  ii,  132;  Oudin,  Commmi.  de 
Scnptonb,  H  ifa'if>tis  JlccUs.  ii,  605;  iAmbec,  Comment. 
de  liihlititk^  Ctmtartra ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Ckri^itm.  ii, 
754 Smith,  />iW.  of  Ciast,  i^ioy.  amd  MytkoL  iii,  221. 

Peter  ( AVr»Y^  of  BAUsre  (Lat.  Pfinu  de  Pahna\ 
generał  of  the  lXiminicans.  was  bom  at  Baome  (county 
of  ikmn^unlo^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 
Haying  early  embraceil  the  nile  oTSł.  Dominie,  he  was 
sent  in  1321  to  I^ris.  and  there  gaye  public  lessotu 
U)tiM)  the  Linr  titf  Stmtrttces  of  Pierre  Lombard.  In 
13W  he  was  eltvi»M  i::\>neRil  of  his  ortler  by  a  unanimiiy 
of  yt4t>!V.  He  di<>l  in  ł^ris  Mairh  1.  isik  He  wrote 
i\%<i,\r  in  ^•.•/fc,  r  fr^tn^yn  i.  ««>ine  o^pies  of  which  are 
prrA^netł  a(  Ri>W  and  ac  TtMirs.  an«l  iwo  Ijethrs  A^/y- 
t>V,^\'^  wl.ioh  ha\>f  iv4  be^n  prioie^L  See  QuHif  et 
Koiisr\U  aVWiv.  .»:\iL  Pt\r.iic,  i,  (>14.^Uoefer.  .Ymtr.  hi'^\ 
«M»f  Mrt-,  xU  l:*s» 

Peter  v  /V— y\  a"»x  or  Btvłii:c.  wa«  a  French  hi^ro- 
risn,  ti  bi>  duM  in  ih**  l:?:h  crr:^ry.  It  i*  5orpi*<ni  th« 
hr  »a*  **3i:vxi  «»!  Si.  Martin  *M"  T^Hirsw  He  kfia  (  %  - 
•»\-» '.  >« >  ;.!.  tn,:;;:*  m;:h  łh*^  crta:iv«  k^  the  wori :  a;.J 
<\j.i>  «x;h  I  ;.C  F»v  a;v»t:^i  ti3>rt^  ii  k»  a  oc«a::  i*i;..-a 
fn-ca  V  ..^;  jk  rr.>ai  Ss.  Jcn-^w,  IsKKot  %>c  St  \  uk  .  tint-^- 
»>rv  *>c"  Ivv:t^;  ?.*  nvvvm  i;Tf»fSw  fr.>«B  Kry-»:»  *:łav,  St. 
VV  vv  <^;v'.  lL'«>r\>rT.  ^-.-r^  pktssa,?f*  fr.«B  iti*^  »'».  .- 
*•.  •,  r«.i:;%Y  ;•*  S;,  Ma-:. i  »<  T  »-rs.  U'  i>-<  alv»y  »f 
C.s-^Nr\»  a:xi  u*  ;Se  <\x  r:*  ,<  A.  w  ane  im4  «.:i.  ut 
ł.  .»ro4*  1:  ijBj  nr^YT  >-tc  i».::w.>,-t\i  «::re.  Si  « 
•H.r^-^^i^r^  »v  ;:  aMx  t^  ?.<hj».; :  -.  ;i3*  .%"  -^- ..  ii!  I>acyjfsae 

w  \ •;  .  «v,;  V  Sa  '-^c  y.a>  rew    .X  t-  •.-^V'i  ::<  i*s« 
(•an  «<  ««  «A  .^  ^  A  v>M>4'Łt»  €H  r«tik  „mm^  autf  uite 
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MSS^  one  ftom  the  Imperial  Library,  two  from  the  Vat- 
iean.  See  Hisf.  LiU.  de  la  France^  xii,  80;  xiii,  57; 
Andre  Salmoo,  Aoficet  sur  łes  Chronicues  de  Touraine, 
— Hoefcr,  \(mv,  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  191. 

Peter  Bernardinus,  an  Italian  reformer,  the  iu- 
cimate  companion  of  Saronarola,  was  a  Florentine  by 
birth  and  of  bumble  desceut,  He  was  attracted  by  the 
uaching  of  the  great  Italian  reformer,  and  afler  the 
e-Kecotion  of  Savonarola  freqaent]y  met  his  followers 
i«creily,  and  eDcouraged  them  in  steadfastneas  to  the 
£uib.  He  finally  became  a  leader  among  the  Italian 
refomied,  aad  aa  siich  forbade  aU  participation  in  the 
Baeraoients  of  the  Church  of  Romę,  favored  communistic 
liA*,  diligence  in  prayer,  and  simplicity  in  dreas.  Pur- 
sttetl  by  tbe  Church  and  by  the  State,  he  fled  with  ali 
hi^  laniily  to  the  borne  of  count  Picus  de  Mirandola, 
bat  on  the  way  be  was  captured  and,  afber  a  hasty  trial, 
va»  condemned  to  be  bumed. 

Peter  op  Blois  {Petrus  Blesensis),  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  a  leamed  ecclesiastical  writer, 
ftoyrijhed  in  the  12th  century.     He  studied  at  Pari9, 
Hoki^a,  and  Oxfurd,  and  there  was  so  interested  in 
schoLutic  piirsnits  that  he  became  a  student  of  John  of 
Salisbury.    In  1167  he  was  appointed  the  teacher  and 
secmary  of  young  king  William  II  of  Sicily.     Fear  of 
^waónation,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  his  auccess,  madę 
biin  ieare  luly,  and  he  remained  for  a  while  in  France. 
In  1168  be  was  inirited  to  England  by  Henry  II;  was 
Dtiroinated  aichdeacon  of  Bath,  and  aAerwards  became 
chancellor  of  Canterbury  and  archdeaeon  of  London. 
F(>r  the  spaoe  of  fourteen  years  he  was  one  ol'  the  most 
iuflaential  men  in  Kngland,  both  as  a  politician  and  a 
churchman.     He  died  in  1200.     He  is  said  to  have  first 
used  the  word  transubstantiation.     His  letters  are  very 
internting;  tbey  are  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
persfitcDiiy  of  language.     Besides,  Peter  of  Blois  de- 
sene»  to  be  pointed  out  aa  one  of  those  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  darcd  to  speak  out  against  the 
aboses  in  school,  Church,  and  State.     He  oomplains 
litterlj  of  the  superficial  ways  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
then  the  educatoi«  of  the  world.     He  reproaches  those 
wh«)  nMK>t  ąuestions  respecting  time  and  9pace,  and  the 
naturę  of  unirersals  (umversalia),  before  they  had  leamed 
the  dnoents  of  science.    These  charlaUns  strove  afker 
liigh  thinga,  and  neglectcd  the  doctrines  of  salration. 
Peter  of  Blois*s  writings  have  becn  coUected  under  the 
litle,  Opertt  onadn,  nunc  primum  in  Anglia  ope  codicum 
mfjtptferiptorum  ediłionumgue  optimarum,  edidit  J.  A. 
GiK  LL.D.  (4  vols.  8vo).      See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit, 
Lifitr.  ii,  366  są. ;  Dariinp,  Cyclop.  BiHiogr,  vol.  ii,  p.  v.  ; 
Baar.  [iogmengesch, ;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Iłisf,  o/ the  Middle 
Asfs:  Neander,  Hisf,  n/Christian  Dotjmas.    (J.  H.W.) 

Peter  of  Bruys  {Pierre  de  Brois),  a  French  eccle- 

siartic  of  the  12th  century,  is  noted  as  the  represente- 

tire  of  thoee  anti-hierarchical  tendencics  which  so  gen- 

endly  prcrailed  in  Southern  France.     He  was  a  priest, 

tmt  resigned  his  orders,  preferring  to  become  a  leader 

of  tbe  pcople  against  the  corruptions  of  rhe  Church, 

sboot  1104.    Peter  of  Clugny,  whose  pastorał  epistles 

to  the  bishopi  of  the  south  of  France  are  the  principal 

«orce  of  Information  conceming  Peter  of  Bruys,  re- 

piroaches  him  with  heretical  opinions;  and,  aithough 

the  account  of  an  enemy  is  always  to  be  read  with  siis- 

ptdon,  tbe  high  and  disinterested  character  of  the  abbot 

of  Cłtt^y  gires  roore  than  ordinary  value  to  his  narra- 

tire.   Tbe  time  of  the  compoeition  of  the  preface  to  the 

rtfotation  (the  body  of  which  was  of  early  datę)  was 

shortly  after  the  death  of  De  Bruys,  which  took  place 

about  A.D.  1120.     At  this  time,  the  author  tells  ua,  the 

beresy  had  becn  flourishing  for  twenty  years.    Peter  of 

Bniys  aeetns  to  hare  rejected  infant  baptism,  because 

b<:  feU  that  baptism  witbout  faith  was  of  no  avail,  and 

*ith  Abełaid  he  rebaptized  adults.     He  also  rejected 

•11  public  dirine  serrice,  for  God,  he  argued,  "  antę 

share  rei  antę  stabtilnm  inrocatus** — is  heard  as  well 

in  the  ion  aa  in  the  chtnch.    The  crosses  he  would 


b-irn,  and  not  honor,  for  that  is  a  reproach  to  the  suffcr- 
ings  of  the  Sariour.  Peter  of  Bruys  even  maintaincd 
that  the  Supper  was  not  iustituted  by  Christ  as  a  rite 
of  peri^etual  observation ;  that  he  only  once  distributed 
his  body  and  bluod  among  his  disciples.  This  ezpres- 
sion  is  obacure:  pcrhaps  he  meant  to  say  that  Christ 
had  observed  this  rite  once  for  all.  He  also  rejected 
the  mass  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead.     He  found  many 

• 

followers,  known  as  the  Petrahrusians  (q.  v.).  Peter  of 
Bruys  was  bumed  at  St.  GiUes  on  Still  Friday,  in  1124, 
in  the  Arelatensia  diocese,  by  a  mob,  in  an  emeute 
caused  by  his  preaching,  and  probably  instigated  by  the 
Roroish  ecclesiastics.  See  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  roi. 
ii,  pŁ.  ii,  p.  536 ;  Engelhardt,  Dogmengtsch,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii, 
p.  51  8q. ;  MUnschcr,  Dogmengesch,  (edit.  by  C<)hn),  p. 
209,210.    (J.H.W.) 

Peter  of  Cklus  {Petrus  Cellensis),  a  French  prel- 
ate  of  some  notę,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century.  He  was  abbot  at  Moutier  la  Celle  from 
1150;  in  1162  he  filled  a  like  office  at  St.  Remis,  near 
Rheims;  and  in  1181  was  roade  bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  died  in  1183.  Peter  of  Cellie  lea  mystical  inter- 
pretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  letters  to  the  popes 
and  bishops  and  many  princes,  who  highly  esteemed 
him.  He  had  reformator}'  ideas,  and  did  not  łicaitato 
to  expre88  them.  His  worka  have  been  collected  and 
published  sereral  times.  One  edition  is  by  Sirmond 
(Par.  1618;  Ven.  1728), 

Peter  (Pierre)  of  Chartres,  a  French  ecclesiastic 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  lOth  centur>%  died 
about  1039.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteruire  de 
la  France  attribute  to  him  several  works.  We  men- 
tion  only  Manuale  Ecclesiasłiatmy  Manuale  de  Mysie- 
j-iis  Ecclesicty  and  Speculum  Ecdeaice,  This  last  treat- 
ise,  which  offcrs  us  curioiis  details  upon  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  liturgical  usages,  is  unpublished ;  but  we 
indicBte  three  manuscript  copies  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Saint -Victor,  under  the  numbers  518,  724,  923. 
Nuinber  923  bas  one  chapter  morę  than  the  other  two. 
Jean  Garet,  canon  of  Louvain,  Gesner,  Posserin,  and 
after  them  thc  authors  of  the  Histoire  Littiraire,  desig- 
nate  also  among  the  works  of  our  chancellor  a  Para- 
pkrase  o/the  Psaltns,  likewise  unpublished.  There  is, 
finally,  in  the  library  of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  Glossa  in 
Jobf  secundum  Petrum,  cancellniium  Camuiensem,  See 
Gesner,  Bibl.  Universalis,  p.  669;  Possevin,  Apparatus, 
ii,  246;  łlist.  Liłt.  de  la  France,  vii,  341.— lloefer,  iYour. 
Biog,  Generale,  xl,  184. 

Peter  Chrysolasus,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  llth  centurj'.  He  was  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  in  11  io,  having  preyiously 
held  some  less  iroportant  see.  He  M^as  sent  by  pope 
Paschal  II  on  a  mission  to  the  eraperor  Alexius  I  Com- 
nenus,  and  engaged  eagerly  in  the  controrcrsy  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  principal  work  is, 
Ad  Imperatorem  Dominum  A lexium  Comnenum  Oratio, 
etc,  designed  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  published  in 
the  Gr<rcia  Orthodoxa  of  AUatius,  i,  379,  etc.  (Rorae, 
1652,  4io),  and  given  in  a  I^tin  yersion  by  Baronius, 
Annal  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1116,  %^ol.  viii,  etc— Smith, 2)»W. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  222. 

Peter  Chrysologus,  St.,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Imola,  in  the  northem  part  of  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century.  Ile  was  cducated  by  Come- 
lius,  a  bishop,  and  rcceived  ordination  as  deacon  from 
the  same  prelate.  In  433  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Kavenna  by  pope  Sixtus  lit,  who  knew  all  his  merit. 
He  laborcd  to  reform  sereral  abnscs  which  had  been 
introduced  into  his  diocese,  and  to  extirpate  the  rem- 
nants  of  pagan  supcrstition.  In  A.D.  448  St.  Germain 
d*Auxerre  having  come  to  Ravenna,  Peter  received  him 
with  marks  of  the  most  profound  reneration.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  heresiarch  Eutyches  wrote  to  him  córo- 
plaining  of  the  condcmnation  passed  on  him  by  Flavi- 
anus  of  ConstaiUinople,  and  Peter  rcplied  to  him  in 
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June,  449,  cxpre9Słng  his  gricf  to  see  that  thc  disputes 
upon  the  mystery  of  the  incarnatioii  were  not  cikTciI. 
He  iHed  Dcc.  2, 450.  His  zcal  for  the  instniction  of  liis 
flock  is  shown  bv  one  hundred  and  8eTentv-six  Sermo- 
neSf  collected  in  708  by  Fclix,  archbishop  of  RaYenna, 
under  the  title,  Divi  Petri  Chrysologi  archiepUcopi  Ra- 
rermatist  riri  eruditiuimi  atque  sanciissimif  insiffne  et 
perrełttstum  opus  Uomiliarum  nunc  prinium  in  lucern 
editum  (Par.  1544,  12mo),  which  have  frequently  been 
reprinted.  They  appear  in  the  serentb  yolume  of  the 
Lyons  edition  of  the  BiUiotheca  Patrum  (1677,  foL) : — 
Kpisłola  Petri  Rarennałis  Episcopi  ad  Eułychem  Alba- 
tenu  This  letter  was  published  by  Gerard  Yossius  in 
the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  yersion^at  the  end  of 
the  works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgiis  (3Iayence,  1604, 
4to).  It  is  reprinted  in  the  ConciHa  (vol.  iv,  col.  36,  ed. 
Labbe ;  vol.  ii,  coL  21,  ed.  Hardouin).  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Rnm,  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  222 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bi9g,  Generale,  x],  138. 

Peter  Collivacinus  (also  called  Morra),  an  ecclesi- 
astical  character  of  the  13th  century,  flourished  as  teach- 
er  of  canonical  law  at  Bologna ;  was  then  secretary  to 
Innocent  III,  by  whose  order  he  collected  the  decretals 
of  that  pope  duriug  the  iirst  eleven  years  of  his  reign, 
and  published  them  in  1210  by  the  help  of  the  so-called 
Compilaiio  Romana  of  Bernhard  of  G>mpostella.  This 
coUection  was  approred  by  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  rcccired  the  name  Compilatio  tertio,  (The  so- 
called  Compilatio  aecunda  is  younger,  but  contaius  older 
materiał.  See  Richter,  Kirchenrechf,  §  74.)  Later,  Pe- 
ter was  cardinal  legate,  and  as  such  laborcd  to  restore 
order  to  the  Church  of  South  France,  in  his  day  so 
greatly  broken  up  by  the  wara  of  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.). 

Peter  the  Deaoon  (1)  floarished  near  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  controrersy  excited 
by  the  monks  whom  ecciesiastical  writers  cali  Scytka^j 
who  came  from  the  diocese  of  Torni,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Danube,  Peter  took  a  prominent  part.  Ue  had 
accompanied  the  delcgates  sent  to  Romę  by  the  monks, 
and  whilc  in  the  Etemal  City  united  \vith  his  colleagues 
in  addrcssing  to  Fulgentius,  and  the  other  African  bish- 
ops  who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia,  a  work  entitled 
I)e  Incamatione  et  Gratia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
Liber,  To  this  Fulgentiiis  and  his  companions  replied 
in  another  trcatise  on  the  same  subject  The  work  of 
Peter,  which  is  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the  Monu- 
menta  SS.  Patrum  Orthodoxographa  of  Grynsus  (Basie, 
1569),  and  has  been  reprinted  in  rarious  editions  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Pati-um,  It  is  in  the  ninth  roluroe  of 
the  Lyons  edition  of  Galland  (Ven.  1776.  fol.). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Afythol,  iii,  223. 

Peter  thk  Deaoon  (2),  a  leamed  Benediotine  of 
Montc-Cassino,  of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  was  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  llth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Alcxius  I  Coronenus.  In  the  Jus  Gneco-Romanum  of 
Leunclavius  (lib.  vi,  395-397)  are  given  Iłtferrogationes 
quas  solfit  reverendi8simus  Chart ulurius,  Dominus  Pe- 
trus, idemgue  Diaconua  Majoris  Ecclesia  (sc  of  St,  So- 
phia at  ConsUntinople),  A.M.  6600  =A.D.  1092.  We 
Icam  from  this  title  whcn  the  aut  hor  live;I,  and  that  he 
held  the  oflices  describe<l.  He  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mittcd  iuto  the  Bcnedictine  Order  at  the  very  early  age 
of  fiftccn.  In  a  controYersy  of  his  convent  with  pope 
Innocent  II,  he  defendcd  the  roonastic  intercsts  to  great 
advantage  before  the  cmperor  Lothaire  in  1 138,  while  he 
was  in  South  Italy.  So  well  pleascd  was  the  empentr 
with  Peter  that  he  was  madc  chartularius  and  chaplain 
of  the  Roman  realm.  Later  he  was  intrusted  by  pope 
A]exander  with  the  management  of  the  convent  of 
Monte-Cassino,  whcre  he  died  after  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  Thc  following  of  his  wrirings  are  in- 
8tructive  for  the  contemporaneous  histor}'  of  the  Church. 
De  rita  et  obi/u  Justorum  Canobii  Casinensit:  —  lAb. 
illustrium  rirontm  Cańnensis  A  rchisierii :  —  Lib.  de 
locis  sanctia: — and  De  Norissimis  temponbus.  Thcre 
arCi  or  were,  eztaut  in  MS.  in  thc  king*s  Ubrary  at 


Paris,  Petrus  Diaconus  tt  Philosopkus  de  Cydo  et  In- 
dictione,  and  Petri  Diaconi  et  Philosophi  Tractatus  de 
Sole,  Luna,  et  Sułeribus  (Codd.  CMXXIX,  No.  7,  and 
MMMLXXX>'^,  but  whether  this  Petrus  Diaconua  Is 
the  canonist  is  not  elear. — Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  łfom. 
Biog,  and  Afyłhol,  iii,  223;  Putthast,  BibL  Med,  .fSri, 
p.  490 ;  Fabricius,  Lib.  Greeca,  xi,  334  są. ;  Cave,  I/isf, 
IMt,  ii,  161. 

Peter  the  Dominican.    See  Peter  Marttr. 

Peter  (^Pierre)  of  Dresdek,  a  German  refurmcr, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Driyen  from  that  city  for  having  spread  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Yaudois,  Pierre  sought  refuge  in  Praguo, 
where,  in  order  to  subsist,  be  opened  a  smali  school  for 
children.  Some  time  after  he  attracted  to  himself  (»ne 
of  his  friends  called  Jacobel,  with  whom  he  publisheii 
his  opiuions.  Pierre  inveighed  especially  against  the 
communion  in  one  kind.  "To  his  influence,**  says  (lil- 
lett,  "is  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure  the  origiii  of 
that  discussion  in  respect  to  the  communion  of  the  cup 
which  almost  revolutionized  Bohemia,  and  brought 
down  upon  it  the  energies  of  cmsading  Christendom.** 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  one 
who  possessed  great  power  over  the  minds  of  otbcrs. 
At  Prague,  among  tho  thousanda  congregated  at  iis 
university,  he  had  large  opport  unity  for  insinuating  his 
{)eculiar  yiews.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal  in  shaping  the  enlarged  views  of  Jacobel  suffices  to 
rescue  his  name  and  memory  frum  oblirion.  Ile  after- 
wards  united  with  the  Hussites  against  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  %nd  propagated  their  tdeas  upon  the  naturo  of 
the  Church.  To.establish  his  doctrines  he  wrote  serenl 
works  nuw  completely  forgotten.  He  died  at  Prague  in 
1440.  See  Eneas  Sylvius,  Bohem,  eh.  5 ;  Bonflnius,  Iłisf. 
Boh, ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  łJist, ;  Jócher,  A  lig,  Gelehrten-f^T, ; 
Gillett,  Buss  and  the  Hussites,  i,  38, 483, 519.   (J.  H.  W,) 

Peter  of  Edessa,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  presby- 
ter  of  the  Church  at  Edessa,  and  an  cminent  preacher, 
wrote  Tractatus  rariarum  Causarum,  treatises  on  rari- 
ous subjects,  and  composed  Psalms  in  metre  like  thoee 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  Trithemius  ascribea  to  him 
Commentarii  in  Psalmos,  and  says  that  he  wrote  in 
Syriac.  Ali  his  works  have  parished. — Smith,  Diet.  of 
Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythoł,  iii,  224. 

Peter  {St,)  Exorci8ta  and  MARCELLINUS  (It. 
SS.  Piętro  e  Afaroełlino),  two  Romish  saints  always  rcp- 
resented  together,  flourished  during  the  last  persecutions 
under  Diocletian,  about  the  opening  of  the  4th  century-. 
Their  religious  convictions,  openly  avowed,  brought 
them  to  jail,  and  it  so  happeneid  that  even  there  they 
were  sorely  tried.  Their  jailer,  Artemius,  had  a  daugh- 
ter,  Paulina,  who  was  sick.  Peter  promiacd  to  restore 
her  (o  health  if  Artemius  would  believe  in  God.  Then 
the  jailer  ridiculed  him,  saying,  "  If  I  put  thee  into  the 
deepest  dungcon,  and  load  thee  with  heavier  chains,  will 
thy  God  then  deliver  thee  ?".  To  this  Peter  replied  t  hat 
it  mattered  little  to  God  whether  he  believed  or  not.,  but 
that  Christ  might  be  glorified  he  desired  that  it  should 
be  done.  And  it  was  so;  and  in  the  night  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  dressed  in  shiuing  whitc  garments.  came  to 
^Vrteniius  in  his  own  chamber.  Then  he  believed,  and 
was  baprixed  with  all  his  family,  and  three  hundred 
others.  AYhen  they  were  to  die,  it  was  ordercd  that  the 
executioner  should  take  them  to  a  forest  three  miles 
from  Romę,  in  order  that  the  Christiana  should  not 
know  of  their  burial-place.  So  when  they  were  come 
to  a  solitary  place,  and  the  exccutioner  "pointed  it  out 
as  the  spot  where  they  were  to  die,  they  themselves 
cleared  a  space  and  dug  their  grave,  and  died  encour- 
aging  each  other.  In  the  paintings  of  the  churehes 
they  are  represented  in  priestly  haliits  bearing  palms. 
They  are  commemoratcd  by  the  Romish  Church  on 
June  2. 

Peter  Fl'lix>  (also  called  Cnapheus.  i.  c,  the  Fuller), 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  bora  near  the  commeuce- 
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mcnt  c^  the  5th  centtiiy.   He  was  abbot  of  a  monasŁery 
ac  or  DMT  CoDstantinople,  but  yarioos  accuaations  (in- 
duding  hereąr)  being  madę  against  him,  be  fled  to  Au- 
tiocb,  accompanying  Zeno,  son-in-Iaw  of  thc  emperor 
Leo  I,  vho  was  seat  thitber.     Peter  appean  to  have 
beki  thc  doctnoe  of  the  Monopbysites,  the  controrersy 
oodoeniing  which  was  at  that  time  agttating  tbe  enttre 
Ełstern  Cburcb.    On  bis  aiTi%'al  at  Antiocb,  the  patii- 
anrhate  of  which  city  was  beld  by  Martyńus,  a  support- 
er  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  be  detennined  to  attempt 
tbe  usurpation  of  that  oflSce,  engaging  Zeno  and  a  num- 
ber  of  those  wbo  favored  the  Monopbysite  doctrine  iu 
the  enterpriae.   (jieat  tomult  and  confusion  ensued,  one 
eatise  of  whicb  was  that  Peter  added  to  the  sacred  hymn 
colled  the  TriMogion  the  words  ^  wbo  wast  cnicified  for 
Bi"— which  OMistitated  one  of  tbe  tests  of  the  Monopby- 
sites— aod  anathematized  all  wbo  dtd  not  sanction  the 
alteratioo.    Martyrius,  unable  to  maintain  order,  went 
to  Constantinople,  wbere  be  was  kindly  received  by 
Leo  I,  thn>ogh  whose  influence  be  boped  to  be  able,  on 
bu  retora  to  Antioch,  to  qaell  tbe  disturbance.   Failing 
Id  this,  and  diagnated  with  his  failure,  be  abdicated  tbe 
pairiarchate,  whicb  was  immediately  aasumed  by  Peter. 
Leo.  however,  at  the  instigation  of  Gennadiua,  patri- 
ftrch  of  Constantinople,  promptly  expelled  the  intruder, 
in  whose  place  Julian  waa  elected,  with  generał  ap- 
proTiL    Peter  was  banisbed  to  Upper  Egypt,  but,  oon- 
tńriog  to  eecape  from  bis  exile,  be  retumed  to  Con- 
BUntiuopIe  and  obtained  refuge  in  a  monastery,  wbere 
be  remained  antil  the  revolt  of  Basiliscus  against  Zeno, 
hańng  boond  bimself  by  oath  to  abstain  from  exciting 
fortber  iioubles.  Tbe  revolt  succeeding,  and  Zeno  being 
driven  from  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  exerted  bimself 
to  gain  the  Honopbysitcś,  and  isaued  an  encyclical  let- 
ter  to  the  Tarious  prelates  of  the  Cburcb,  anatbematiz- 
ing  the  decrees  of  tbe  Synod  of  Chalcedon.    Peter  gave 
fonsal  assent  to  this  letter,  and  was  immediately  re- 
stored  to  tbe  patriarchate  of  Antiocb  (A.D.  476).    Jul- 
ian 8oon  after  died  of  grief,  and  Peter,  resuming  au- 
tbority,  restored  the  obnoxiou8  clause  "  wbo  wast  cru- 
ńfied  for  ns  ;**  and  by  repeating  bis  anathemas  excited 
fresh  lomolta,  which  resulted  in  plunder  and  murder. 
Zeno,  bowerer,  reoovering  the  imperial  power,  a  synod 
vu  anembled  and  Peter  was  deposed,  chiefly  through 
the  agencT  of  one  of  bis  own  partisans,  John  Codonatus, 
wbooi  be  bad  madę  a  bisbop.     He  was  banisbed  to 
Fityusfrom  whence  be  eacaped,  and,  going  to  £ucba!ta, 
obtaiDe<l  refuge  in  the  cburcb  of  St.  Theodore.     After 
a  period  of  nine  years,  during  whicb  time  numerous 
changes  bad  been  madę  in  tbe  patriarchate,  tbe  Mon- 
oph}-ńte8t  agi^in  in  tbe  ascendant,  persuaded  Zeno  to 
cciosent  to  the  restoration  of  Peter  upon  bis  signing  tbe 
emperor^s  "  Henoticon,"*  or  decree  for  tbe  unity  of  the 
Cburcb.    This  erent  is  placed  by  Theophanes  in  A.D. 
4K).    The  Western  Cburcb,  which  bad  maintained  its 
allegiance  to  tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon,  assembled  in 
cmincil  at  Romę,  and  hurled  its  anathemas  at  Peter,  but 
to  no  parpoee.     Prot«cted  by  Zeno  and  the  strength  of 
liH  party,  he  retained  the  patriarchate  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  bis  life.     Theophanes  cbarges  him  with 
rarioos  oflenccs  against  eoclesiastical  nile,  and  with 
many  acts  of  oppieasion  after  his  restoration ;  M-hich 
cbar;;cs  are,  unfurtunately,  corn>borated  by  tbe  previ- 
n:i4  chanuner  of  tbe  man.    One  of  the  latest  manifesta- 
ńoiu  of  his  ambitiun  waa  the  attempt  to  add  tbe  island 
^  <yprus  to  his  patriarchate.     He  was  succeeded  by 
l^alUdtitf),  a  preabyter  of  Selencia.     His  death  is  vari- 
(wtly  auted  to  bar e  occurred  in  A.D.  488, 490, 491 .    Sec 
^ith,  Dia,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  AfythoL  iii,  224. 
Peter  TfiE  Hrrmit,  an  ecclesiastical  character  of 
tbe  I  Uh  oentory,  is  of  %'ery  little  significance  except  as 
tbe  monks  of  the  Cburcb  of  Roroe  bav'e  gi%'en  him  im- 
portaoce  by  credtting  bim  with  tbe  movemcnt  of  the 
Chri^ian  Cborrb  against  tbe  Saracens,  known  as  the 
Fir«t  Cnisade,  for  which  the  credit  is  by  most  compe- 
tent  critics  awarded  to  pope  Urban  It.     Von  Sybel,  in 
tiis  (Jt^ekickU  dts  ertten  KrtuzzMges  (Dusseldorf,  1841), 


examines  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  first  cmsaders,  and  in  eon- 
seąuence  of  a  most  searching  review  of  all  th«:  records 
pronounces  Peter  of  Amiens  an  apocr}'pbal  character, 
and  his  reputed  efforts  for  the  first  crusadc  tbe  inven- 
tion  of  Greek  legendaries  of  tbe  12tb  cen  tury.  £ven 
William  of  Tyre,  wbo  is  tbe  principal  source  of  the  bis- 
tory of  tbe  Crusades  of  all  tbe  Middle-Age  historians, 
knows  (in  his  Belli  scuri  historia  about  1188)  of  Peter 
of  Amiens  only  that  he  b  a  persona  contemptibtlis,\fhoae 
fate  was  that  of  tbe  otber  crusaders.  Tbe  Jesuit  CEl- 
treman  bas  madę  tbe  life  of  Peter  of  Amiens  the  subject 
of  a  sacred  romance,  whicb  is  often  mistaken  for  bistory. 
Tbe  wbole  scheme  is  intcnded  to  wrest  thc  honor  of  tbe 
first  Crusade  from  the  papacy  and  to  gire  it  to  the 
monks. 

According  to  these  que8tionable  sources,  Peter  the 
Hermit  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  wbere  be  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  1-ltb  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated  first  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then 
became  a  soldier.  After  senring  in  Flanders  without 
much  distinction,  he  retired  from  tbe  arroy,  married, 
and  bad  several  cbildren ;  but  on  the  death  of  bis  wife 
he,  became  religious,  and  exbausted,  without  satisfying 
the  crarings  of  hb  religious  zeal,  all  tbe  ordinary  excite- 
ments — the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 
the  fasts  and  prayers — of  a  devout  life.  Still  yeaming 
for  morę  powerful  emotions,  be  retired  into  tbe  solitude 
of  tbe  Btrictest  and  seyerest  doister.  Not  eren  content 
with  this  life  of  a  recluse,  be  uUimately  became  a  ber- 
miL  But  even  this  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  would 
not  rest  conteuted  with  bimself  until  he  bad  projectcd 
a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  Holy  Land.  For  this  be  set  out 
about  1093.  On  bis  visit  to  tbe  £ast  be  saw  with  a 
bleeding  beart  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  tbe 
bands  of  the  infidel,  and  bebeld  tbe  oppressed  condition 
of  tbe  Christian  residents  or  pilgrims  under  tbe  Moslem 
rule :  **  bis  blood  turned  to  fire,"  and  tbe  hermit  madę  his 
vow  that  with  the  help  of  God  these  tbings  sbould 
cease.  In  an  inter\'iew  with  tbe  patriarch  Simeon  he  de- 
clared  that  the  natires  of  tbe  West  should  take  up  arms 
in  the  Christian  cause.  On  hts  return  to  the  West  he 
spoke  so  earaestly  on  the  subject  tu  pope  Urban  H  that 
tbe  pontiff  warmiy  adopted  his  yicws,  and,  howerer 
selfisb  may  bave  bcen  tbe  promptings  of  bis  zeal  in  tbe 
cause — be  fureseeing  probably  that,  wbatever  might  be 
the  result  to  the  warriors  of  the  cross,  his  own  power 
would  thenceforth  rest  on  morę  solid  fouudations — 
Urban  eagerly  bestowed  his  blessing  on  tbe  fcnrent 
entbusiast,  and  commissioncd  him  to  preach  through- 
out  tbe  West  an  armed  oonfederation  of  Cbristiaos  for 
tbe  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City.  Mean  in  figurę 
and  diminutive  in  stature,  and  gifted  only  with  an  el- 
oquence  that  was  as  rude  aa  it  was  ready,  his  deficien- 
cies  were  morę  than  madę  up  by  tbe  eamestness  which 
gave  even  to  the  glancc  of  his  eye  a  force  morc  pow- 
erful than  speech.  His  entbusiasm  lent  him  a  power 
whicb  no  external  advantages  of  form  could  harc  com- 
manded.  He  was  fiUed  with  a  fire  which  would  not 
stay,  and  thc  borrors  which  were  buriit  in  upon  his  soul 
were  those  M'bich  would  most  surely  stir  the  conscience 
and  rouse  tbe  wratb  of  his  bearers.  His  dery  appeals 
carried  crcrything  beforc  them.  "  He  travcrscd  Italy," 
writes  the  hiatofian  of  I^tin  Cbristianity,  "  crossed  the 
Alps,  from  province  to  province,  from  city  to  city.  He 
rode  on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  bead 
and  fcct  barć:  bis  dress  was  a  long  robę,  girt  with  a 
cord,  and  a  bermifs  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  on  the  roads,  in  the  market- 
places.  His  eloquence  was  that  which  stirs  the  hcart 
of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  his  own — brief,  figura- 
tive,  fuli  of  bold  apoetrophes ;  it  was  miiigled  with  his 
own  tears,  with  his  own  groans;  he  beat  his  breast :  the 
contagion  spread  throughout  bis  audience.  His  preach- 
ing  appealed  to  ever}'  passion — to  ralor  and  sharoe,  to 
indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior,  to  the 
com passion  of  the  man,  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  to 
the  lovc  of  the  brcthren,  to  tbe  batrcd  of  the  unbclicrcr 
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■ggravateil  by  hia  iiuulcing  lyranny,  lo  reTerann  for 
thc  Kcdeemer  and  the  Minu,  lo  Lhe  ileaire  of  expijting 
lin,  lo  the  Lope  or  elernil  life."  The  resulra  an  ircll 
knewn  as  smang  thoie  morał  nian-eli  of  «ilhii«asm 
of  whieh  hislory  prewnU  ocauional  eismples.  Ali 
France  cspecially  wu  slirred  rrom   iu  \txy  deplIiBj 
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prewnt,  and  in  nbich  bu  Felebraled  harangi 
but  Ibe  aignal  for  the  outpouring,  throogh  all  Western 
Christciidom,  of  tbe  unie  chii-slrom  emotions  by  wbich 
France  had  lieen  borne  away  unJer  the  rude  eloquence 
of  the  liennit.  To  undenitand  thii  lucceM,  we  miu 
take  inW  accounC  the  paverty  of  the  munea,  ind  thi 
alluring  prospect  of  a  rc«idcnce  in  Eutem  landa,  thi 
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■poatle  of  che  boly  wir.  Tbouunda  of  c 
■Inaya  been  reedy  to  foUcnr  Che  princes  in  thcir 
ing  espeditiona  or  political  wan,  and  how  mu 
in  a  war  which  enlialed  the  highest  »ympatbiet 


™  bj-  tl 


a  had 


a  bcbalf 


«ived  tt 


miniatera  of  religion,  ind  wu  reganled  u  the  will  of 
Godl  Fur  the  detaili  ofthe  expedi[ion 
to  the  aniele  Cri:saiiki(,  oar  sole  presenl 
with  the  peiBouiJ  hislory  of  Peter.  Of  tbe  enormoua 
but  undisciplined  irniy  which  aaacmbled  from  all  parta 
of  Euic^,  one  portion  waa  committed  (o  his  conduet ; 
theotber  being  under  the  command  ofs  fur  morc  skilful 
leader,  Walter  (q.  v.]  tbe  Fennilesa.    Peter,  moi 


KDollcn 


and  his 


Tude  sandała,  pisced  bimself  at  tbe  head  of  bi 
On  the  raarch  through  llungar)-  ibey  becanie  involved 
in  hostilitieswilhthe  Hungariana,  and  luffereda  screie 
defeat  aC  Semlin,  whence  they  proceeded  with  much  dif- 
Aculty  to  Conatantinoplc.  Tbere  the  emperar  Alenius, 
filletl  with  dismay  atthe  want  afdiscipUne  which  tbey 
exhibited,  was  but  t«o  happy  to  give  them  sopplies  for 

the  anny  of  the  sulian  Soliman,  from  whom  they  sof- 
fered  a  terrible  defeat.  Peter  accompanied  lhe  subae- 
qiient  expcdiIion  undcr  Godfrey;  but  wom  out  by  the 
delaya  and  diHiculIies  nf  the  siege  of  Antioch,  he  was 
about  (o  witbdraw  from  the  eipedilion,  and  waa  only 
retaioed  in  it  by  lhe  iniłuence  ofthe  other  leadera,  who 
foresaw  che  worst  reaulu  from  his  depaiture.  Accord- 
ingly  he  had  ■  sboie,  altbough  nol  Diarked  by  any  aig- 
nal diacinction,in  the  aiegeandcaptnreof  che  Holy  City 
in  1099,  and  the  closing  incidentofhis  biatoiyaa  a  cru- 
■ader  was  ui  address  to  the  yictorions  army  delivered 
on  the  tlount  of  Olives.  He  retamed  lo  Europę,  and 
founded  a  monastery  ac  Hiir,  in  thc  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  be  died,  July  7, 1116.  '  Tbe  morcment  which  had 
been  inaugurated  cantinued  to  agitate  Europę  for  nearlr 
t*o  cenluiies,  and  iu  generał  ctfect  upon  tbe  march  of 
civilizalion  may  well  be  pronounced  incalculable.  See 
Hilman,  Hitl.  a/  IaiI.  CkritUaitily,  iv,  3S  Bq. ;  Cax,  Tkt 
Cnuada  (N.  Y.  1874,  Iftmo),  p.  2G  h).  ;  <iibbon,  Dedim 
and  Fali  ofike  Roman  Empirt,  cb.  x][xiii. 

Peter  tuk  Loubard,    See  Lombard,  Pcter. 

Peter  {Piem)  op  Haillezais,  a  French  chronicler 
of  tbe  lich  cencury,  wta,  according  to  Etom  Rivel, ■  man 
ortalcnt,af  merit,and  Icaming.  He  embraced  lhe  mo- 
naadc  nile  in  the  early  pan  of  Che  1 1  th  century,  ind 
Hourished  under  <:uderanne,  ahb^  of  Maillezais,  in  Bas- 
Pnitou.  We  hava  ui  intereMing  article  of  his  upon  the 
hiscory  of  his  time,  panicularly  tbal  of  the  counta  de 
Poitiers  and  the  abbe  of  Mailleuia.  Father  Labbć 
has  comprised  it  (Mallraenut  Chrmaam)  in  the  monu- 
menta  chat  he  collecCed  for  tbe  histoty  of  Aquitaine. 
Wbat  concema  the  Iraiuloliim  nf  Saint  Rhfnntr  has 
been  detnched  from  it  and  piiblislied  aeain  bv  Habilinn 
and  che  BolUndists.  See  Hiil.  IM.  dt la  fiancr,  v,  Gl>9. 
— liocfcr,  A'nur.  Hioff.  Giniralt,  xl,  IB7. 
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of  the  Dominican  order,  ii  gieacłr  bcloTed  tn  tbe  Rnm- 

Uh  fold,  and  in  hia  own  order  raiika  neit  to  lhe  foiind- 
er  hinuelf.  He  was  bom  at  Yeroiia  abont  1305.  His 
pircnCs  were  CatbarisCs,  but  Peter  early  bccame  onho- 
dox  in  seniiment,  and  nugbt  his  educition  at  the 
concentiiil  scbools  of  the  Chureh.  At  the  age  oT 
lirteen  he  united  wilh  the  order  by  the  persuasion  of 
Dominie.  He  soon  became  a  public  character  by  reason 
of  his  piety  and  oracurical  power.  He  Cumcd  againnt 
bis  own  secl,ind  so  sererely  petaeculed  the  CaCharisis 
ihal  be  waa  univers«lly  r^arded  as  intoleranC.  Wben 
the  Inqiiiiiition  needed  an  uncompromiaing  bead,  Peter 
was  madę  its  generał  by  approTil  of  pope  Honoriua  III. 
His  high-handcd  diapińal  of  tbe  lives  and  property  of 
people  under  htm  madę  bim  a  generał  object  of  hatred. 
Th-o  Yeronian  noblemen  włiom  he  had  accuwd,  and 
whose  property  was  confiscated,  resolved  to  be  rei-enged 
on  bim.  They  hired  asaassins,  who  wacched  Chat  they 
might  ktU  bim  in  a  fomc  where  they  bnew  he  would 
pass  unaccompanied  save  by  a  ungle  mank.  Wben  he 
ippeared  one  of  lhe  mnrderera  BCruck  him  down  with 
sn  axe.  Tbey  then  punued  and  kilłed  fais  attendant. 
Whcn  they  relumed  to  Peter  be  was  recifing  tbe  Ap<i»- 
tłes'  Creed,  or,  as  othen  say,  was  writing  it  on  the 
ground  with  his  hlood,  wben  the  assassini  mmplcled 
Iheir  crueł  work.  This  evenl  ocourred  on  April  28,  A.D. 
1253.  In  the  rarioos  paintinga  af  Ihis  saint  he  is  rep- 
resented  in  lhe  habit  of  hia  order,  and  beara  the  erucilix 
and  palm.  Hia  Toore  peculisr  altribote  ia  either  the 
■xe  stnck  in  his  head  or  a  gash  from  which  the  blood 
Ifickles.  Kra  Bartolomeo  painted  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved  Jerume  Saronarola  aa  SL  Peter  Martyr.  He  ia 
alsoknownasSf./Wjro/lrromi.    (J.H.W.) 


Jerome  SłTonarola 


Peter  (.St.)  Mahtvr  (3),  a  Romiab   ailnt  of  the 

Ib  centuiy,  waa  bom  at  Arona  in  1465,  and  was  prab- 
abły  educałed  at  thc  nniveisiCy  in  Salamanca,  where  he 

ight  for  many  years  wilh  great  anccesa.     He  had  a 

t  in  ttie  wars  againiC  the  Hoors,  and  in  1500  tonk 
holy  orderh  As  prioF  oI  Granada  he  waa  freqnciiily 
empłoyed  in  Tery  important  miasiona  by  quepn  Isal>ełla 
the  Cathołic.  Ilia  trarcła  in  dijdomatic  interetts  he 
deacribed  in  Dt  bgattone  Babj/lomca.  He  died  in  1525. 
"is  Epiilota  dt  rtbut  Hitpaaicit  waa  published  at  Al- 

la  in  1530,  and  aC  AmaleRlam  in  tG70. 

Peter,  Mal'iiitil'h.    See  Petek  the  TKNEnADLE. 

Peter  Mo^ilas.    See  Mooiłas. 


Peter  {Si.)  M.ir 


n(1),, 


Roman  Cathulic  ai 
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him  al»  th€  fomame  of  the  Stammerer.    He  was  or- 
daiu€d  descon  by  Dioscorus,  successor  of  Cyril,  who  held 
tbe  patriarchate  for  seTen  ycais  (A-D.  444-451).    Teter 
w»  the  wady  participator  in  the  yiolencca  of  Dioscorus, 
md  eainesdy  embraced  hia  cause  whcn  he  was  deposed 
b?  the  OhuicU  of  Chalcedon,  withdrawing  from  the 
cńninunioD  of  the  snccessor  of  Dioscorus,  Proterius,  who 
sspported  the  cause  of  the  council,  and  uniting  in  the 
oppoótion  raiaed  by  Tiroothy  iElurus  and  others.    Peter 
wM  ccmseąuently  sentenced,  apparently  by  Proterius,  to 
ecpoótioH  aod  cxconnrounication.     Whether  he  was 
banbhed,  as  well  as  Timothy  jElunis,  is  not  elear,  but 
be  ttetDS  to  havc  accompanied  Timothy  to  Aiexandria, 
a&i  to  havc  been  his  chief  sapporter  when,  afler  the 
deitb  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  he  retumed,  and  either 
mardcred  Proterius  or  cxcited  the  tumults  that  led  to 
bP  death,  A,D.  457.   Timothy  .^ums  was  iramediately 
niscd  to  the  patriarchate  by  his  partisansjbut  was  short- 
k  ifter  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo  I,  the  Thracian, 
«)m  had  succeeded  Bf  arcian.    Peter  also  was  obliged  to 
tte.   Aoother  Timothy,  sumamed  Salofaciolus,  a  sup- 
pirier  of  the  Couocil  of  Chalcedon,  was  appointed  to 
acceed  Proterius  in  the  patriarchate.   When,  in  the  fol- 
kuring  reign  of  Zeno,  or  rather  during  the  short  usurpa- 
tit*  of  Basiliacus,  Timothy  jElurus  was  recalled  from 
esile  (A.D.  475),  and  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
Aksaiulria  to  re-occupy  that  sec,  he  was  Joined  by  Pe- 
ter ind  his  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out  his 
ftiopetitor  Salofaciolus,  who  took  refuge  in  a  monastery 
at  Cawpus.   On  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus  and  the  res- 
Ułation  of  Zeno,  Timothy  iElurus  was  allowed,  through 
the  einperor'8  compaańoii  for  his  great  age,  to  retain  his 
Kł;  bat  when  on  his  death  (A.D.  477)  the  Monophysite 
błshope  of  Egypt,  without  waiting  for  the  emp€ror's  di- 
Rction»,elected  PeUr  (who  had  preyiously  obtained  the 
n&k  of  arehdeacon)  as  his  snccessor,  the  emperor's  in- 
dignation  was  so  far  aroused  that  he  determined  to  put 
the  new  prelate  to  death.     His  anger,  however,  some- 
what  abated,  and  Peter  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  de- 
|ffiv€d  of  the  patriarchate,  to  which  Timothy  Salofaci- 
olos  was  icstoied.     On  the  death  of  Salofaciolus,  which 
ocimned  soon  after,  John  of  Tabenna,  sumamed  Talaia, 
nas  appointed  to  suoceed  him ;  but  he  was  very  shortly 
depc«d  by  order  of  Zeno,  on  some  account  not  clearly 
•scfitatońl,  and  Peter  Mongus  was  unexpectedly  re- 
calW  from  Eachaita  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  been 
laoisbed,  and  was  (A.D.  482)  restored  to  his  see.     His 
Twioniion  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of 
Zeno  to  unitę,  if  possible,  all  parties;  a  policy  which 
Peter,  whosc  age  and  mtsfortunes  appear  to  hare  abated 
the  fimeneas  of  his  party  spirit,  was  ready  to  adopt.  He 
coftwąaently  snbscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the  emperor, 
nd  readmitted  the  Proterian  party  to  communion  on 
ibcir  doing  the  same.    John  of  Tabenna  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Romę,  whcre  the  pope,  Simplicius,  who,  with  the 
We*tem  Churoh,  steadily  supported  the  Council  of 
Cbaladon,  embraced  his  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  emper- 
or in  his  behalf.     FeUx  II  or  III,  who  succeeded  Sim- 
plicius (A.D.  483),  was  equally  zealous  on  the  same  side. 
Peier  had  some  diiBculty  in  maintaining  his  position. 
In  order  to  iecover  the  favor  of  hb  Monophysite  friends, 
«hi)m  his  sobserrience  to  Zeno*s  policy  had  alienated, 
W  aoathematized  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  then, 
to  arert  the  displeasure  of  Acacius  of  Constantinople 
md  of  the  court,  to  whose  temporizing  course  Łhis  de- 
Osire  Ftep  was  adrerse,  he  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 
Evacrio9  bas  presenred  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Acacius 
00  ihis  occasion,  which  is  the  only  writing  of  Peter  now 
tjJant.    By  thŁs  tergiversation  hc  preser\'ed  his  see, 
ttd  was  eńabled  to  brave  the  rcpcated  anathcroas  of 
th«  Wertem  Church.     When,  however,  to  recover  the 
ittachment  of  the  Monophysites,  he  again  anathema- 
te«d  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  Euphemius,  the 
KvW  riecled  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  forsaking  the 
poliey  of  bis  pndeceasors,  took  part  with  the  Western 
Choich  against  him,  his  difficulties  became  morę  seri- 
<^«>   What  Ksolt  this  oorobinatioo  against  him  might 
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have  produced  cannot  now  be  knoivn ;  death  remored 
him  from  the  scenę  of  strife  A.D.  490,  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Zeno.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Alezandria  by  another  Monophysite,  Athanasius  II. 
See  Cave,  llisł.  LUł.  i,  456;  Fabricius,  BihL  GrcBcOt  xi, 
336 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisłianuSf  vol.  ii,  coL  416,  etc. ; 
Tillemont,  3f^motrf*  EccUńagtiqiies,xo\.  xvi. — Smith, 
Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol  iii,  225. 

Peter  {Pitrre),  archbishop  OP  Narbonne,  the  son 
of  Ameli,  was  bom  in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  at  first  clerk  of  Saint^Nazaire  of  Beziers ;  canon, 
Chamberlain,  grand  arehdeacon  of  Narbonne;  then  clect- 
ed  archbishop  in  the  month  of  March,  1226.    The  ex- 
termination  of  the  Albigenses  having  ended  the  war  so 
long  prosecuted  against  these  people,  Petrr  used  all  his 
efforts  to  pacify  his  diocese.    But  ob8er\'ing  the  method 
practiccd  in  his  timc,  he  seized,  according  to  that  cus- 
tom,  all  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the  heretics, 
madę  all  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne  take  oath  to 
massacre  any  one  who  should  dare  in  the  futurę  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Koman  orthodoxy,  and  in  or- 
der to  watch  over,  discoTcr,  and  point  out  all  the  dis- 
senters,  introduced  in  1281  into  the  city  of  Narbonne 
the  St,  Dominican  friara.     But  the  Albigenses  were 
conquered,  not  subducd.    An  occasion  haying  offercd 
in  1234,  the  inhabitants  rosę  in  insurrection,  and  drove 
out  their  archbishop.   Yainly  he  excomrounicated  them. 
In  order  to  return  to  his  metropolis,  afler  about  a  year's 
exile,  Peter  was  obliged  to  descend  to  conditions.   The 
insurgents  imposed  upon  him,  among  others,  that  of  ex- 
pelling  from  their  city  the  Brother  Preachers,  and  un- 
der  his  eyes,  for  greater  safety,  they  invaded  the  conrent 
of  these  "brothers  and  put  Łbem  (to  flight.    Peter  dared 
not  recall  them.    Yet  he  was  a  prelate  energetic  in  his 
designs,  courageous  in  his  conduct,  who  had  the  tem- 
perament of  a  roan  of  arms,  and  who  oftener  faced  perils 
than  tumed  his  back  upon  them.     In  1238  he  madę  a 
campaign  against  the  Moors  with  Jayroe  I,  king  of  Ara- 
gon, and,  according  to  the  Chromgue  of  Albćric,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battlcs  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Yalence.    The  following  year  he  raised  other  troops, 
and  at  their  head  went  to  drive  from  Carcassonne  Ray- 
mond de  Tancarvel  and  some  other  lords  in  revolt 
against  the  king  of  France.     He  was  less  furtunate  in 
his  attempt  against  Aimeric ;  the  latter  drove  him  from 
Narbonne  in  1242.    FinaUy,  in  1243,  we  see  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  making  the  siege  of  the  cbateau  of  Mont- 
segur,  and  Uking  it  from  the  heretics.     This  was  the 
last  exploit  of  this  belligerent  preUte.    He  died  at  Nar- 
bonne May  20, 1 245.    See  Gallia  CkrittianOt  vol.  vi,  col. 
65;  flUł.  Litu  de  la  France^  xviii,  331 ;  Yaissette,  Hist, 
du  LanguedoCf  iii,  852 ;  Alberic,  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1239 ; 
Giilielmus  de  Podio,  Hist.  bellor.  adcersus  A  Ibigenaet,  c 
39, 40  sq.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GineraU^  xl,  195. 

Peter  of  Nioomedia,  an  Eastem  ecdesiastic,  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  prelates  who,  with  certain  deacons  and  monks,  had 
to  elear  themselves  in  the  third  Constantinopolitan,  or 
8ixth  (Bcumcnical,  council  (A.D.680),  from  the  suspicion 
of  holding  the  Monothelite  heresy,  by  oath  and  solemn 
written  confessions  of  their  belief  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine  of  two  wills  in  Christ.  The  confessions  were  of 
considerable  length,  and  all  exactly  alikc,  and  are  given 
in  the  original  Greek  with  a  considerable  hiatus;  but 
completely  in  a  Latin  yersion  in  t\\eActa  Concilii CPoli- 
tani  UI^  Actio  x;  or,  according  to  one  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions  of  the  A  eta  given  by  Hardouin,  in  A  ctio  ix.  See 
Concilia,  vol.  vi,  coL  784,  842,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  iii,  col. 
1202, 1248, 1537, 1561,  ed.  Hardouin;  Cave,  Ilist. Lift.  ad 
ann.  680,  i,  595.— Smith,  IHct,  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  iii  226. 

Peter  {St.)  Nolasco  (Sp.  San  Pedro  Nolasco),  a 
Romish  saint,  noted  as  the  founder  of  "  the  Order  of . 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  Languedoc, 
and  became  a  conyert  of  St.  John  dc  Matha.    He  was 
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much  cuUJTiited,  anil  grcałly  oleemed  for  his  leaming 
Biid  applicitiun,  uid  wu  mule  >  tiilor  af  the  young 
king  JamcB  of  ArEgon.  Au  tbe  needi  of  the  cruirndera 
Cłlled  for  help  frota  v«rioii»  direclion*,  Peter  broiight 
■bouC  the  Tumiation  oT  the  order  aboTC  relerred  U>.  At 
flntiCwu  nii1iUiy,iiul  consistetl  of  kniglitł  ind  genłle- 
roen.  The  king  himself  wu  pliced  st  ihc  hesil,  and  his 
■rmi  Mrved  u  a  dcYice  or  bidge.  Soon,  however,  the 
order  becAme  very  popular,  and  esŁended  itself  on  a]l 
udea.  Petei  Kolaaco  wu  the  luperipr,  and  spent  his 
lirę  in  eipcditions  U>  the  provinces  under  the  Moon, 
from  which  he  brought  back  hundreda  of  ledeemed 
caplivea.  In  time  tbe  order  changed  ita  chancler  from 
thal  of  a  militarf  to  Lbat  afa  reli^iu  inatitutjon,  and 
■a  Buch  escrted  ■  wide  infloenee.  Peter  hioiself,  uhen 
he  waa  old,  wai  takcu  frotn  bia  cel)  bj  angels,  ao  the 
legend  gnea,  and  borne  to  and  from  Ihe  altar,  wbere  he 
roceived  tbe  boly  EucbiriaL  In  the  paintinga  of  the 
saints  he  ia  repreaented  as  old,  with  a  wbite  habit,  and 
the  ihield  of  king  Jamea  on  hia  breaat.  His  death  is 
aaid  to  have  (KcunedJan.  Id,  1259.    (J.II.W.) 


ufTer  of  bi 
ed;  but 
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The  last  uffer 


nly  WM  >i 


e  Ihe  ^ 


it.  Peter  Nolasco  (bj  Claods  de  Hellau}. 
Fatgi  TliK  P*TRiciAS  (1)  waa  a  Biitantinc  bisto- 
rian  oftbe  6tb  cenlury,  He  was  bom  at  Tberaalonica, 
in  the  prai-inee  ot  Macedonia,  theu  included  in  the  pre- 
teoture  of  IU}Ticnm.  He  aeltled  at  Conatantinople, 
where  he  acąnired  distioction  as  ■  rhetor  or  adrocate, 
■  profeaaioD  for  which  his  euitivated  mind,  agreeable 
addrras,  and  natura)  powera  of  penuaaion  were  admira- 
bly  adapted.  Theae  ąualificaliona  poinled  him  out  to 
Ihe  diacemmentorihe  empenii  Jusliiiian  I  aa  suited  for 
diplomatic  life,  and  he  waa  lent  by  him  (A.D.  534)  an 
ambaiiaador  to  Amalaauntba,  regent  oftbe  kingdnm  of 
the  Osimgotha,  Before  arriving  in  luly  Peter  leamed 
the  death  of  tbe  yoong  king  Athalaric,  Ihe  marriage  o( 
Amalaninlha  aiid  Thcodolua,  one  of  tbe  principal  cbiefi 
of  the  Ojlrngoihs,  their  eultation  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  and  of  theii  lubseąuent  difsenaions  and  the  im- 
pri»naMnt  of  Amalasuntha.  I>eter  Ihen  received  in~ 
Mractions  (o  rindicata  the  oiuse  of  the  impriaoned 
queen;  but  his  arriral  at  Ravenna  waa  ipeedily  fol- 
lowrd  by  Ihe  murder  of  Amalaauntba.  Procopius 
thais«  Peter  wiih  inatigating  Theodotus  to  commit 
the  murder,  being  aecretly  commiaaioned  to  do  *>  by  the 
Jcakwiy  of  Theodora,  Juslinians  wife,  who  held  out  to 
bim  as  an  inducenient  to  comply  with  her  deaiie  ihe 
bope  of  gmt  adTancemenL  \t'hether  he  wu  an 
•betlM'  t«  the  dime  or  not.  Feler,  in  confaimity  lo 


emperoT  to  Theodotus,  Ihe  latler  was  not  disposei 
lo  accept  ii.  The  king  oftbe  Oatrogotha  eveii  riolaie 
Ihe  law  of  nations  by  itnprisoning  the  Byzantine  an 
basaadoTs.  Peter  and  bis  colleague  remainecl  in  cap 
tirily  umil  Belisarius,  by  delaining  aome  Oatrogolhi 
ambaasadorB,  compelled  Yitiges,  who  had  aiicceede 
Theodotus,  to  releaae  him  about  Ihe  end  of  A.D.  53) 
On  hia  return  Peter  receired,  aaProcopiui  iiitinłBte»,b 
Theodora's  interest,  and  as  a  reward  for  hia  participi 
tion  in  procuring  Ainalasun(ha's  death,  Ibe  high  ap 
pointment  of  raagiiltr  offidonim,  but  iucurred  genen 
odium  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  He  enerciaed  his  au 
tboiity  with  the  most  unbridled  rapaeity;  for  aJtbougI 
he  was,  according  lo  Procopius,  nalurally  of  ■  mild  lem 
per,  and  by  no  means  inaolent,  be  waaat  the  Nune  lim 
the  most  diahonest  of  all  maakind,  eAit 
riuroroc  U  oł'3/Min'iiii'  ikwutTiai:  Ser 
eial  yean  anerwardi  (about  A.D.  óaO 
Peter,  who  relained  hia  post  of  magitlA 
o^ciorum,  and  had  in  addilioii  ■cqułie4 
the  digniiy  of  patrician,  wa«  aentby  Jus 
tinian  to  negotiale  a  peace  with  Cbnsnii^ 
I,  king  of  Penńa.  Sonie  negotialimu 
with  pope  YigiliuB  (&52),  and  ■  new  mit 
non  into  Peraia  (562),  are  the  laat  erenci 
known  ot  the  career  of  Peter  the  Palri' 
cian.  He  died  soon  afierhia  return  fruń 
Peraia,  leaving  one  >an,  who  >ucce«di>l 
him  in  his  Office  of  migiMer  offinomiii. 
According  to  Suidaa,  Peter  compowd  tał 
worka,  lliilaria  and  De  Statn  Bripubli- 
ca.  The  Uiiloria  began  with  AugustU!, 
ar  rather  wilh  the  secood  triuiDvtrale, 
and  coniinued  lo  ■  perioil  a  iittle  lato 
than  Ihe  time  of  ConaUntine  the  Gieat. 
Conaiderable  ponioni  of  it  are  preserted 
111  Ihe  Ercfrpta  de  I^^fgaiwnitHu,  madę  bj 
order  of  the  emperor  Conatanline  INjt- 
phyrogenitut.  The  IKaliae  Dr  Sialu  Rt- 
ipublKa  is  losl.  although  Haj  Ihinka  ht 
leeognises  it  in  De  Rtpubliai,  from  whicb 
he  bas  deciphered  and  publlahed  hni; 

'       paaaagea  in  his  Scn/ttonon  IWmiiH  Auro 

CoUtdio.    Authcniic  fragmenla  ftom  tbe 

rfaHmu  A  ula  Dgaailina  of  Constantine  Porptayn^cni- 
itus.  Peter  the  Patrician  haa  giTen  a  niation  of  bit 
negotialioni  wilh  Chosro^s,  which  ia  quoled  by  Menan- 
der.  AU  the  lemaina  of  this  historian  are  giien  in  tbe 
Bonn  ediijon  of  Ihe  l>arpla  da  Ltgatiombat.  Set 
Fabriciua,  fłUiofilrca  Cnwo,  Tl,  135 ;  vii,  53S  j  Tiii.33: 
Reiske,  Prafatio,  c  ii,  to  the  De  Caremoaiit  of  Cun- 
■lantine  PorphTn^enitus;  Niebnhr,i>i  Huloricu  gna- 
ram  Reliquia  hoc  YolamiM  eon/aeMlia;  in  the  Ezctij^a 
de  I-egal.  ed.  of  Bonn ;  Mai,  De  Frogatailit  PoHiirit  Pt- 
Iri  ilngiUri.  in  tbe  Srripl.  Yetemm  A-oro  CaUrr.  ii.  STl 
tą.\  Amith,  Diet.  of  dr.  <udBoiii.Biog.fadilythuL\a, 
226;  Hoefer,  Kuhc.  Biog.  Ginirate,  xl,  I8Ł 

Fetei  THK  Patricia:!  (!)  waa  ■  Greek  aaint  nho 
lired  early  in  the  9th  cenlury.  He  had  fought  in  ihc 
batlle  (A.D.  811)  against  [he  Bolgarians  in  whieb  ilic 
emperor  Xicephonis  I  was  defeaied  and  slain.  A  life 
nf  Peter,  laken  from  the  Mmaa  of  the  Ureeks,  ia  giren 
in  the  original  r.reek,  with  a  Latin  venuon,  and  a  Ca- 
moUanolui  Pntnm  by  JoaDnes  Piniua,  in  the  Ada 
SiBKtoram  (July),  i,  889,  290, 

Fotar  THK  Pathicias  (S\  a  Greek,  different  Irom 
the  forer^ing.  and  belonging  to  a  somewhat  liler  pe- 
rioiL  He  inewnted  to  the  emperor  Leo  VI  SapiFiK. 
who  be^n  to  reiga  AJ>.  8SG,  a  eopy  of  Theodurei'i 
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Cvrnlio  GrmeaniM  Ad/eetumum,  to  which  he  pTefixed 
an  Epifframma,  which  is  printed  at  length  by  Lam- 
bedus  iu  hia  Commeniaruu  de  BibUołh.  CetsaracL, 

Peter  (_Pitrrt)  op  Poitiers,  was  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  who  died  after  1141.  Ali  ihat  we  learn  of  hin  life 
i»  tbat,  haviiig  madę  a  profeasion  of  the  nile  of  St 
fienedict  iu  a  monasteiy  of  Aquitainei  he  was  chosen 
by  Peter  Łbe  Tenerable  as  secreCary,  and  accompanied 
bimfintto  Clugny,inlld4,thentoSpain  inlHl.  Hb 
principal  woHlb  are  poems  in  elegiac  Terse,  which,  for 
TOKt  of  the  12Łh  centiny,  lack  neither  fluency  nor  ele- 
i;aiice.  Yet  Peter  the  Yenerable  surpasees  even  the 
limit  of  hyperbole  when  he  compares  these  yerses  with 
\ht^e  of  Uorace  and  Yirgil.  The  poems  of  Peter  of 
Poitiers  have  bcen  ooUected  hy  the  editors  of  the  BUh- 
hutk.  de  CbntL  We  find  in  the  same  oollection,  among 
the  lettera  of  Peter  the  Yenerablei  three  letters  written 
U>  this  abb^  by  his  aecretary.  A  fotirth  letter  from 
Peter  of  Poitiers  to  Peter  the  Yenerable,  pnblished  by 
Mait^ne  in  bis  Ampligsima  CoUetaio  (ii,  U),  contains 
thb  curioos  information,  that  Peter  of  Poitiers,  being 
in  Spain,  contribated  some  part  to  the  translation  of 
tbe  Koran  demanded  by  the  abbd  of  Clugny.  See  HUt, 
Ikt.  de  la  France,  xii,  849.^Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog,  Głne- 
rate,  xl,  187. 

Peter  Regulato  CSL\  a  medisral  saint,  appears 
in  the  later  Italian  and  Spanish  paintings  of  the  Fran- 
óicans^  to  wboee  order  he  belonged.  He  is  noted  in 
ccdesiattical  annals  for  his  ''sublime  gift  of  prayer." 
Ue  died  March  80, 1456. 

Peter  of  Rkwoiub,  also  known  as  Pełnu  CeUenns, 
floarished  in  the  fonrth  qiiarter  of  the  12th  century  as 
abbot  of  Sl  Remigios,  and  allerwards  as  bishop  of  Char- 
tres. He  pubUshed  his  Opera-  containing  SermoneSf 
Uher  deptaulmsy  Mo$€aci  tabemacuU  mjfstica  et  moraUs 
erpatiiiOf  De  coMcieMtia,  De  ducipiina  claustrali,  Epis- 
tolanm  ŁAri  iz  (in  BitL  Max,  Patr,  xxiii,  636),  Trać- 
tatui  de  ducipiina  daustrali  (D'Achery,  Spicil.  i,  452), 
EpittoŁaruM  Ubri  ix  (SirmoncU  Opera  Karta,  iii,  659). 

Peter  of  Sebaste,  an  Eastem  prelate,  was  bom  at 
C»«rea,  in  Cappadoda,  before  A.D.  849.  He  was  the 
Touogcet  of  the  ten  children  of  Basil  and  Emmelia,  who 
oambeted  among  their  children  those  cminent  fathers 
of  the  Chinch,  Basil  the  GreaŁ  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Peler^s  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  sister,  St 
Usoins,  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Gregory  of 
K>-iBa.  "•  was  eyerything  to  him — father,  teacher,  at- 
tf^ndant,  and  motber.**  The  quickne8S  of  the  boy  en- 
sbled  him  readily  to  aoąaire  anything  to  which  hb  at- 
tention  was  directed ;  but  his  education  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  on  a  rery  narrow  system,  profane  leam- 
bg  being  disregarded.  If,  howeTer.  his  literary  culture 
vas  thas  narrowed,  his  morals  were  preserred  pure ;  and 
if  he  fell  Aort  of  his  morę  eminent  brothers  in  rariety 
of  attaiomenta,  he  eąualled  them  in  holiness  of  life. 
The  place  of  hia  education  appears  to  have  been  a  nun- 
Bery  at  Annest,  or  Annesa,  on  the  rirer  Iris,  in  Pontus, 
etablisbed  by  his  mother  and  sister;  and  with  them,  or 
in  the  monaatery  which  his  brother  Basil  had  estab- 
li^hed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  much  of  his  life 
vas  paseed.  In  a  season  of  scardty  (A.D.  867,  868  ?), 
mch  was  his  benevolent  exertion  to  proyide  for  the 
<fe$tjtnte,  that  they  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
jtave  to  the  thinly  peopled  neighborhood  in  which  he 
Rśded  the  appearance  of  a  popnions  town.  His  moth- 
crs  death  appears  to  have  occorred  about  the  tiroe  of 
BtatPs  eleration  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Gappadocian 
Cesarea,  aboui  A.D.  870;  eoon  after  which,  apparently, 
Peter  reoeiyed  from  BasU  ordination  to  the  ofBce  of 
pnubrter,  probably  of  the  Church  of  Onsarea ;  for  Basil 
sppean  to  have  employed  hia  brother  as  his  oonfidential 
agent  in  some  afiairs.  A  passsge  of  Theodoret  {H,  E. 
iv,  30)  shows  that  he  took  an  actire  part  in  the  stmggie 
carried  on  dnring  the  reign  of  Yalens  by  the  bishops  of 
the  orthodox  party  against  Arianism.  It  was  probably 
after  the  death  both  of  Beail  and  Macrina,  aboat  the  year 


880,  as  Tillemont  judges,  that  Peter  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sebaste  (now  Siwas),in  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
His  eleration  preceded  the  second  generał  council,  that 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  380-881,  in  which  he  took  part. 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably 
after  A.D.  891,  and  certainly  before  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  8urvived  till  A.D.  894, 
or  later),  for  Gregory  was  present  at  Sebaste  at  the  first 
celebration  of  his  brother^s  memory,  i.  e.  the  annirersary 
of  his  death,  which  oocurred  in  hot  weather,  and  therc- 
fore  coold  not  have  been  in  January  or  March,  where 
the  martyrologies  place  it.  The  only  extant  writing  of 
Peter  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  CorUra  Euiumium  Libri 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  published  with  the  works  of 
that  father.  It  is  entitled  SancH  Patris  nastri  Petri 
Episcopi  €dKUteni  ad  S,  Gregorittm  Nyttenam  ntum 
Epigtda,  Peter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious  of  authorship,  and  probably  felt  the  disqualification 
arising  from  his  restrict^  education.  Some  of  the  works 
of  his  brother  Gregory  were,  however,  written  at  his  de- 
sire,  such  as  the  abore-mentioned  treatises  against  Eu- 
nomius  and  the  ErpłicaUo  Apotopetica  in  Hezaimeron. 
The  De  Hominis  Opifido  is  also  addreseed  to  him  by 
Gregory,  who,  both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  Erplica- 
tio  in  Hezaimeron,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
See  Greg.  Nyssen.  De  Vita  S.  Macrina ;  Basil,  Mari- 
timii  Episcopit  Epistoła^  cciii,  ed.  Bened.;  TiUemont, 
MetnoireSf  ix,  572 ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Christianug^  vol.  i, 
col.  424;  Cave,  HisL  UiL  ad  ann.  870,  i,  246.^Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  227. 

Peter  {Pierre\prior  ofSL  John  op  Sens,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1  Ith  century.  In  1 1 1 1 ,  Stephen, 
proYost  of  the  church  of  Sens,  having  resolred  to  restore 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Saint-Jean,  called  to  it  some 
regidar  canons,  and  confided  the  goremment  of  this 
house  to  onr  Peter.  The  authors  of  the  GaUia  Chrit^ 
tiana  gire  the  highest  praise  to  the  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety of  this  pńor.  He  died  after  1 144.  We  have  seyeral 
of  his  LeUers,  published  by  Du  Saussay  in  his  AnnaUt 
de  rŹglite  d'OrUanSj  and  by  Severt,  in  his  Chronigue 
deś  Archeveques  de  Lyon,  Peter  is,  besides,  considered 
the  author  of  seyeral  letters  of  kings,  princes,  and  bish- 
ops, who  had  required,  in  delicate  affairs,  the  aid  of  his 
experienced  pen.  See  GaUia  Christ,  xii,  col.  195;  Hitt. 
LitL  de  la  France,  zii,  230.-'Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Ghti- 
role,  xl,  188. 

Peter  the  Sicilian,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Sicily  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  In  order 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  who  ruled  in 
Sicily,  he  went  to  Byzantium  in  880,  and  there  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  and  the  princes  Constantine  and  Leo,  his 
sons,  who  proyided  him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
He  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Tabrica,  in  the  district 
or  on  the  frontier  of  Melitene,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  Christian  prisoners,  apparently 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Paulicians,  a  purpose  which,  after 
a  residence  of  nine  months,  he  effected.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Peiri  Siculi,  humiUimi  A  rgirorum  Episcopi,  FU" 
mbris  Oratio  in  B,  Athanasium,  Methones  Epitcnpum, 
U  is  giren  in  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Jesuit  Franciscua 
Blanditius,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists 
(January),  ii,  1125,  etc : — Petri  Skuli  Historia  de  tana 
et  stoUda  Mamchteorum  Hteresi  tanąikom  A  rchiepiscopo 
Bulgarorum  nuncupata,  This  account  of  the  Paulicians 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  MatthKus 
Raderus  (Ingoldstadt,  1604, 4to),  and  has  been  reprinted 
iu  yarious  editions  of  the  BibUotkeea  Patrum, 

There  was  another  bishop  of  Argos  of  the  name  of 
Peter,  author  of  Eulogium  Cosma  et  Damiana  88,  An- 
argyrorum  in  Asia  s,  Oratio  in  sanctos  et  ghriosot  An- 
argyros  et  Thaumaturgos  Cosmum  et  Damianum,  which 
has  neyer  been  printed. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom. 
Bioff,  and  Myłhol,  iii,  222 ;  Hoefer,  A*otiv.  Biog,  Głni^ 
role,  xl,  188. 

Peter  thk  Singer  (Pierre  le  Chanteur'),  a  French 
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theologUn,  wm  bon  in  Bennroiśi  neir  the  b^pimiiig 
of  the  12tb  oeottirjr.  Tbe  plaoe  of  his  biith  is  strooglj 
etmttoYtrttd,  and  eaUan  anthois  amttt  that  be  wjks 
bora  m  Fańs  or  Kheima.  IŁ  b  piobftUe  Łhat,  edocsted 
by  tbe  care  of  Heoiy  of  FoDoe,  brotber  of  the  king 
LmuM  Ic  Jenne,  and  biahop  of  Beanraia  in  1149,  he  f<d- 
lowed  bim  to  Kheima  wben  he  was  raised  to  that  seat  in 
1162.  Peter  went  aftcrwards  to  Pańs,  wbere  he  taugbt 
theology,  and  became  grand  chorister  of  the  catbedral, 
a  dignity  wbieb  gained  bim  the  soroame  ander  wbich 
he  was  known  (1184).  Elected  in  1191  bishopof  Tour- 
nayi  he  aaw  his  election  broken  for  want  of  form,  and 
was  in  1196  called  to  tbe  episoopal  seat  of  Pańs,  bat 
witbout  being  morę  fortunate  tbis  time.  Ue  was  sup- 
pUnted  by  Eudes  de  SoUr.  The  pope  cbarged  him  to 
preach  tbe  cnisade  in  France ;  but  Peter,  weakeiied  by 
disease,  oonfided  tbis  care  to  Foulques,  cure  of  Neuilly- 
sur-Mame,  bis  disciple,  and  died  in  the  garb  of  a  monk 
at  LongiKmt,  Sept.  22,  1197,  wben  be  bad  jost  been 
elected  dean  of  Bheimik  Of  bis  numerous  writings  a 
single  one  bas  been  pubUsbed  under  the  title  of  Yti-bum 
abbreriatumf  because  it  commences  with  these  words 
(Mons,  1639,  4to).  See  Ilist.  Litł.  xv,  283-303;  Mal- 
drac,  Ńisł,  deFAbb.de  Longponi ;  Dupin,  A  uteurs  Ecdes. 
du  Treizieme  SiecU. — łloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xl,  192. 

Peter  the  Stammerer.    See  Peter  Monous. 

Peter  (50  of  Tarentaise,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1 102  at  Saint-Maurier  de  TEsile,  dioceae  of  Yi- 
enne.  łle  was  one  of  the  first  monks  of  the  abbey 
founded  in  1117  at  BonneTaux  by  Gui  de  Bourgogne, 
archbishop  of  Yienne.  Tbe  abbe  Jean,  his  superior, 
sent  him  in  1132  to  found  in  Savoy  the  abbey  of  Tamie, 
wbich  he  goveraed  for  ten  years,  at  the  eud  of  which 
he  was  called,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  to  the  bish- 
opric  of  Tarentaise,  now  Moutiers  (1 142).  Afler  having 
worked  tbirteen  years  to  repress  grave  disorders  in  tbis 
diocese,  Peter  went  in  1155  to  oonceal  himself  in  a  mon- 
astery  of  bis  order  in  Germany,  where  he  hoped  to  live 
unknown ;  but  be  was  soon  discovered,  and  constrained 
to  return  to  his  Church.  He  employed  himself  fortu- 
nately  in  extinguiflhing  the  war  wbich  bad  arisen  be- 
twcen  Hurobert  III,  oount  of  Savoy,  and  Alphonse  Tail- 
lefer,  son  of  Alphonse  Jourdain,  count  of  Toulouse ;  and, 
although  a  yassal  of  the  cmperor  Frederick,  he  sustained 
the  part  of  pope  Alexander  III  without  quarrelling  with 
that  prince.  This  pope  broiight  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
acąuired  great  inHuence,  and  empluyed  him  to  nego- 
tiate  peaco  bctwcen  the  young  Henry,  crowncd  king  of 
England,  and  king  Henry  his  fathcr.  Peter  died  May 
8, 1174,  at  Bcllcvcaux,  diocese  of  Bcsancon.  The  Church 
Iłonors  his  mcmory  May  8,  Celestin  III  having  canon- 
Ized  him  in  1 191.  Seo  Fontenay,  IIi»L  de  VEgli$e  GaUic. 
vol.  ix ;  Acta  Sanctorum^  May ;  Baillct,  Vies  dea  ScńnU, 
8  Mai ;  I^nain,  Uitt,  de  CUeaux^  ii,  83.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  aetUraUj  xl,  139. 

Peter  (Pierre)  Tuuedode,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
boni  at  Civray  (Poitou)  near  tbe  beginning  of  the  llth 
century.  Liko  so  many  other  pricsts  who  engaged  in 
the  flrat  crusade,  he  departed  in  1096  with  Hugues  dc 
Lusignsn,  lord  of  Civny ;  his  two  brothers,  Hervd  and 
Arnaud,  cheyaliers  (opiimi  miiUes)^  took  the  cross  at  the 
samo  time  with  himself,  and  were  both  killed  in  the  East. 
Peter  was  prcsent  at  the  siego  of  Nice,  and  folio  wed 
Bohcmond  when  the  crusadcrs  were  dirided  into  threc 
dtlTercnt  bodles.  Ho  shared  cqually  the  fatigues  that 
the  Ituig  siege  of  Antioch  cost  the  Christians,  and  as- 
sisted  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  After  that  period 
no  morę  mention  is  madę  of  him.  He  died  at  the  close 
of  the  yoar  1099.  "  The  history  of  the  first  crusade 
which  ho  has  left,"  says  Dom  Kivet, "  carrics  with  it 
all  the  charactcristics  of  an  suthentic,  truć,  and  sincere 
writing.  He  bad  been  prescnt  at  almost  all  that  ho  rc- 
latoś,  and  scems  to  bavo  written  it  upon  the  spot.  .  .  . 
Kaimond  d'Agiles  has  mado  use  of  it.  There  is  found 
so  much  conformity  l)otwcen  these  two  historians  that 
une  can  scarcely  beliere  that  thev  did  not  communi- 


cate  tbeir  prodnelions  io  each  odwr."  Tbia  namitive  is 
giren  in  a  simple  bat  nide  style ;  it  is  divided  into  five 
books  (109&-1099},  and  is  entitkd  Historia  dt  IJieroso- 
Ufwatamo  iimert;  the  most  conect  edition  is  that  by  Ihi- 
chesne,  in  toL  iv  of  the  Historiau  de  France.  See  //t>/. 
LitL  de  la  Framee,  vm,  629-^10.  —  Hoefer,  Xoiiv.  Bing, 
Gememle,  x],  187. 

Peter  the  Yckerablb,  alao  called  Manritius.  a 
medijeval  character  of  notę,  was  boro  in  1092  or  1094. 
He  was  edncated  at  the  Cisterdan  abbey  at  Souci- 
langea,  and  soon  after  the  oompletion  of  his  thenlogi- 
cal  training  was  madę  |»ior  of  the  conrent  at  Y^^Iay, 
then  at  Domeine,  and  in  1122  abbot  of  Ougny.  Pe> 
tras  Yenerabilis  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  all  the 
important  eodesiastical  transactions  of  the  12th  centur>\ 
He  took  in  the  schism  of  1130  the  side  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XI ;  and  especially  played  a  great  part  in  the  dis> 
cusńons  between  Bernard  of  CIairTaux  and  Abelard. 
His  works,  written  with  more  ease  than  talent,  have  not 
yet  been  publisbed  in  a  collected  form.  He  died.  at 
Christmas,  in  1157  (see  BibL  Patr.  Detpont,  voL  xxii). 
His  pnblications  are,  Semumee  (in  Martynę  et  Durand. 
Thesaur,  Nor.  5,  1419): — Xucleus  de  sacrificio  miMee 
(Hittorpins,  1091) : — Libri  ii  adrertus  nef ariom  eedam 
Saraeenorum  (in  Martyno  et  Durand,  CoUectio,  ix, 
1120).  His  life  was  written  by  tbe  monk  Rudolph,  his 
disciple:  Vita  Pełri  VenerahUi»^abbati$  CluniacetŁsis  (ibid. 
vi,  1187).  See  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  viii,  59;  Schriickh, 
Kirchengetch,  voL  xxvii;  Wilkins,  Peter  der  JEArtkrir- 
dige  (Leipsic,  1857).      (J.  H.  W.) 

Peterffl,  Charle?,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  17Łh  ccntur}'.  He  was  dc- 
scended  from  a  noble  family.  Admitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  1715,  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  Tymau  and 
philosophy  at  Yienna.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1746.  He 
mado  himself  known  by  a  valuable  coUection,  Sacra 
conciiia  in  rtgno  Hungaria  celebratOf  ab  cu  1016  usgue 
ad  a,  1715  (Yienna,  1742,  fol.),  in  which  a  good  method 
and  tbe  varietv  of  research  are  to  be  admircd.  See 
Feller,  Diet,  Hist,  —  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog,  Generale^ 
xxxix,  691. 

Peter-Ło^  Christian,  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  fur  sev- 
eral  years  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Upsala.  He  wrote,  in  the  Swedish  language, 
Speculum  religiofiit  Judaica^  which,  in  fifty-eigbt  chap- 
ters,  treats  of  the  Jewish  fe8tivals,  ritcs,  circumcision, 
dogmas,  resurrection,  etc  —  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  80; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  Bebr.  iv,  960  ;  Niedersac/isische  Nachrichten 
(Hamburg,  1731),  p.  666  są.;  and  Leipziger  Gelehiic 
ZeiŁung  (Leips.  1731),  p.  884,  where  a  fuli  iudex  to  all 
the  chapters  is  given.     (B.  P.) 

Peter-pence  is  the  annual  tribute  of  one  penny 
from  every  Koman  Catbolic  family,  paid  at  Komę  at  a 
festival  of  the  apostle  Peter.  It  is  offered  to  the  Koman 
pontiffin  reverence  of  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  of  wbom 
that  bbhop  is  believed  to  be  the  successor.  From  an 
early  period  the  Roman  see  had  been  richly  endowed; 
and  although  its  first  endowments  were  chiefly  local, 
yet  as  early  as  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  large  efr- 
tates  were  beld  by  the  Roman  bishops  in  Campania,  in 
Calabria,  and  evcn  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  first 
idea,  however,  of  an  annual  tribute  appears  to  have 
comc  from  England,  and  is  by  somc  ascribed  to  Ina 
(A.D.  721),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  went  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Komę,  and  there  founded  a  hospice  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion  from  England ;  by  others,  to  Offa  and  Ethelwulf, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  their  having  extended  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  territory.  But  this  seems  very  uo- 
certain;  and  although  the  usage  was  certainly  long  an- 
terior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Dr.  Lingard  is  disposed 
not  to  place  it  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alfred.  The 
tribute  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  silver  penny  by 
cver>-  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  of  the  yearly  va]ue 
of  thirty  pence,  and  was  collected  in  the  live  weeks  be- 
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tvfcn  St.  Peter^s  and  St.  PauPs  Day  and  Aug.  1.  In 
th€  time  of  king  John,  the  total  annnal  payment  was 
£199  8«;,  contńbutcd  by  the  teTeral  dioceses  in  propor- 
tiun.  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Lingard'B 
Hiitary  o/ Enjfland^  ii,  830.  The  tax  called  Romescot, 
vith  tome  variation,  continued  to  be  paid  tiU  the  reign 
i4  Henry  YIII,  when  it  was  abolished.  Pope  Gregory 
ni  5oaght  to  establtsb  the  Peter-pence  for  France;  and 
••(ber  (Mtftial  or  transient  tribntes  are  recorded  from  Den- 
B ark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland.  Tbia  tribute,  how- 
ever,  is  qaice  different  from  the  payments  madę  annu- 
alJr  to  Romę  by  tbe  kingdoms  wbich  were  held  to  be 
(eodatory  to  the  Roman  see — as  Naples,  Aragon,  Eng- 
and  imder  the  reign  of  John,  and  sereral  other  king- 
diłou.  at  leaat  for  a  time." — Chambers.  The  pope  having 
?uffered  a  oonsiderable  diminution  of  his  own  revenue 
»mce  the  reToIution  of  1848,  an  effbrt  has  been  madę  in 
.fieienl  parts  of  Enrope  to  revive  this practioe.  In  some 
coantries  it  has  been  very  socoessfuUy  carried  out,  and 
the  prooeeds  bare  been  among  the  chief  of  the  resouroes 
of  Fius  IX,  as  be  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  any 
»pport  from  tbe  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  sińce  his  tem- 
punhties  were  merged  in  it  See  Thompson,  Papai 
Pwrr  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ;  Riddle,  Ilist,  ofthe  Papacy; 
Hefrie,  CimcUiaigttch,  voL  y ;  Rankę,  HUU  of  the  Pa- 
pa(y  in  the  l&A  antd  17 th  Centuria,  i,  21, 87, 230 ;  Inett, 
CA.  Hut.  o/Engiaad  (see  Index). 

Petersa  (St.)  Day  (Jime  29)  is  a  festiral  obserred 
in  tbe  Roman  CatboUc  Church.  Its  origin  has  been 
tnced  back  to  the  3d  century.  In  348  Prudentins  men- 
u<4u  tbat  the  pope  celebratcd  the  Holy  Communion  in 
Uth  St.  Peter*s  and  St.  PauFs  churches  at  Romę  on  this 
tcsUyal,  which  in  tbe  6th  century  was  observed  at  Con- 
fiantiottple,  and  was  kept,  until  the  Reformation,  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  whose  conyersion  was 
Dut  generally  oommemorated  on  Jan.  25  nntil  the  12th 
centorr.  Cathedra  Sancd  Petri  is  a  coromcmoration 
virtiuUy  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  its  title  is  the  Chair 
of  6c  Peter,  wherein  be  first  sat  at  Romę,  Jan.  18.  On 
FbL  22  his  chair  at  Antioch  is  commemorated. 

Peten,  Absalom,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  boni  at  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  2Sept.  19, 1793,  and 
«a^  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  claas  of  1816,  and 
f«ir  tbe  ministzy  at  Princeton  Seminaiy,  class  of  1819. 
He  was  the  son  of  generał  Absalom  Peters,  a  descendant 
••f  WiUtam,  of  Boston,  brother  of  the  noted  Hugh  Peters. 
Iq  19I9  be  was  madę  a  misaionary  in  Northern  New  York, 
W  in  the  foUowing  year  became  pastor  of  the  First 
( barcb,  Bennington,  Vt,  where  he  remained  until  Dec. 
li.  1^'ió.  After  this  he  was  sucoeaeiyely  secretary  of 
tbe  Home  Miasionary  Society  until  1837,  and  editor  of 
the  Home  Jlistionary  and  Pastor^t  Journal;  and  in 
iKiK  began  to  edit  the  American  Biblicał  RepotUory, 
He  was  profesaor  of  pastorał  theology  and  homiletics  in 
tbe  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  from  1842 
to  18U,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  WilliamsŁown, 
iŁanw,  from  1814  to  1857.  Ilere  he  originated  and  ed- 
iuti  tbe  American  EcUctic  and  tbe  American  Journal 
^f  EJncationy  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  tbat  bf 
1^.  Henry  Barnard.  When  past  seventy  he  published 
a  nJamc  of  poema  He  died  at  New  York  May  18, 
1*^.  During  his  kmg  life  he  was  never  ilL  He  is  the 
atttburof.4  Pita  for  l'olunŁary  SocietieM: — Spfinkling 
'if  ufjy  Afode  of  Baj^m,  etc : — Smrnum  agauut  Horst' 
•^oły  (1822):— -Scwrrtrf  Musie  (1823)  i-^CoUegef,  Relig- 
^^  InMtiMion$  (1851>— Drakę,  I)icł,  of  Amer.  Biog, 

Peteia,  Charles,  a  leamed  English  divine,  was 
^fn  in  Cornwall  near  the  cloee  ofthe  17th  centur}-,  and 
*»  educated  at  Exeter  College,  OxfoTd.  Ou  entering 
into  urders  he  obtained  the  living  of  Boconoc.  In  1727 
be  was  madę  lector  of  St.  Habyn,  Cornwall,  where  he 
(li*d,  al  a  Tery  adranoed  age,  in  1777.  In  his  disserta- 
t>«k  on  the  book  of  Job  be  displayed  a  deep  knowledge 
<<  Hefarew,  and  great  power  of  argument  against  War- 
borton.     Tbe  work,  which  is  Taluable,  is  entitled  A 


criłioal  Distertaiion  on  (he  Book  ofJoh,  wherein  the  A  c- 
count  ffiren  ofthat  Book  hy  the  A  uthor  ofthe  Dirine  Le- 
ffation  of  Motet  demonttrated  [Warburton]  it  particu- 
UtrUf  contideredf  the  Antiguity  ofthe  Book  vMicat(dy 
the  great  Text  (artx,  25)  erplained,  and  a  futurę  State 
shown  to  have  been  the  popular  Betief  ofthe  ancienłJetes 
(2d  ed.  corrected,  Lond.  1757,  8vo): — An  Appendix  to 
the  criiical  DittertatUm  on  the  Book  of  Jo6,  gicing  a 
further  A  ccounŁ  of  the  Book  of  Eccletiattes ;  to  tchich 
it  added  a  Reply  to  tome  Notet  ofthe  hte  D — n  ofB — /, 
in  hit  new  Edition  of  the  Dititte  Legation,  voL  u,  pt.  ii^ 
by  the  Author  ofthe  Criiical  Dittertation  (Lond.  1760). 
There  are  aiso  extant  Sermont,  published  from  bisMSŚ. 
by  his  nephew,  Jon.  Peters,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Oement^s, 
near  Truro,  Cornwall  (Lond.  1776, 8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Petera,  Hugh,  an  English  dirinc,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  colonial  days,  and  is  noted  both  as  a 
preacher  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  in  1599.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduatcd  in  1622;  then  entercd 
the  ministry,  and  preached  successfuUy  at  St.  Sepul- 
cbre'8,  London,  until  he  was  silenced  for  nonconfoitnity, 
and  imprisoned.  As  soon  as  liberated  he  went  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  became  pastor  of  tbe  Independent  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1635  he  resigned  and  sailed  for  New 
England,  wbere  he  arriyed  Oct.  6,  and  was  installed 
Dec  21, 1636,  pastor  of  tbe  FirBt  Church,  Salem,  as  suc- 
cessor  to  Roger  Williams,  whose  doctrines  he  disciaimed 
and  whose  adherenta  he  excommunicated.  He  was 
also  actiye  in  civil  and  mcrcantile  affairs,  suggesting 
coasting  and  foreign  royages,  and  tbe  plan  of  the  flsh- 
eries.  In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  rerising  the  colo- 
nial laws,  and  having  been  chosen  to  "represent  the 
sense  of  the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade,'* 
he  sailed  for  England  Aug.  3,  1641.  He  became  in 
1643  a  preacher  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lynn  and  the 
capture  of  Bridgewater.  For  bis  services  he  was  largely 
rewarded,  and  in  1653  was  one  of  the  oommittce  of 
legal  reform  appointed  by  Parliament.  In  1658  he  was 
chaplain  to  tbe  garrison  at  Dunkirk.  Afler  the  Res- 
toration  Peters,  being  suspected  of  some  complicity 
with  the  death  of  the  king,  was  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  indicted  for  high-treason  Oct  18,  1660.  He 
was  conyicted  and  executed  Oct.  16, 1660.  During  his 
impriaonment  be  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  his 
daugbter,  subscąuently  (1717)  published  under  the  title 
of  A  dying  Father^t  latt  Legacy  to  an  only  Child,  His 
private  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion  both  in  England  and  America.  He  was  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  the  most 
bitter  epithets  were  applied  to  bim  by  bishops  Bumet, 
Kennet,  and  others ;  but  of  late  years  he  has  been  es- 
timated  morę  favorably.  He  published  also  God't  Do^ 
ingt  and  Marit  Duty^  opened  in  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore  the  Houte  of  Commont,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Attembly  of  Divinet  (1646) : — Petert^t  latt  Report  ofthe 
Englith  Wart,  occationed  by  the  Importunity  ofa  Friend 
presting  an  Antwer  to  tome  Oueriet  (1646): — A  Word 
for  the  A  rmy  and  Two  Wordtfor  the  Kingdom,  to  Clear 
the  One  and  Cure  the  Other,  forced  in  much  Plainnett 
and  Brevity  from  their  faithful  Serrant,  Hugh  Petert 
(1647) :  —  A  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magittrate,  or  a 
Short  Cut  to  a  Great  Quiet  (1651)  i^Some  Notet  of  a 
Sermon  preached  on  the  14/A  of  October,  1660,  th  the 
Priton  ofNewgate,  afier  hit  Condemnation  (1660).  See 
Sprague,  A  nnalt  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  70 ;  Drakę,  Diet, 
of  A  mer.  Biogr.  s.  v.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Petera,  Richard,  D.D.,*a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Lirerpool,  Eng- 
land, where  he  waa  educated  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1735. 
His  services  were  soon  engagcd  at  Chri8t'8  Church,  for 
which  he  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London.  He 
shortly  resigned,  and  then  hołd  an  importauŁ  Church 
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agency I  and  also  becaroe  aecretary  to  a  suocefsion  of  goy- 
emon.  In  May,  1749,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  pro- 
Tincial  oouncil,  but  in  1762  be  resigned  all  civil  offioes  and 
was  madę  one  of  Łhe  ininistere  of  tbe  United  Cbarcb ; 
was  afterwards  cboaen  tbeir  rector,  and  in  1764  went  to 
Eugland  to  raoeive  bis  license  in  due  form.  On  bis 
retom  be  resamed  his  daties.  He  resigned  in  1775,  and 
died  July  10, 1776.  He  publisbed  a  Semum  on  Educa- 
tion  (1751).  See  Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
V,  88 ;  Dorr,  liiiU  o/tke  Christ,  Church,  voL  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Peters,  Samnel  Andrew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  ec- 
centric  Protestant  Episcopal  dergyman,  was  bom  at 
Hebron,  Conn.,  Nov.  20, 1735,  and  passed  A.B.  in  Yale, 
1757,  wben  be  went  to  England  for  ordination.  He  re- 
tumed  in  1759,  and  in  1762  took  cbarge  of  tbe  Cbtircb 
at  Hebron,  wbere  be  continued  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing  the  Revolution,  being  a  Tory,  be  retired  first  to 
BMton,  and  soon  sailed  to  England,  as  bis  impradence 
and  loyalty  to  tbe  Engltsb  cause  madę  bim  Tery  ob- 
noxious.  Of  course  bis  royal  master  rewarded  his  fidel- 
ity  by  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  oonfiscated  landa.  In 
1781  be  publisbed  a  generał  histoiy  of  Connecticut, 
wbich  bas  been  called  **  tbe  most  unscnipulons  and  ma- 
UciouB  of  lying  narratives."  Its  narrations  are  inde- 
pendent of  time,  place,  and  probability.  In  1794  be 
was  cbosen  bishop  of  Yermont,  but  he  was  never  con- 
secrated.  Afler  being  stnick  off  the  pension  roli  by 
William  Pitt,  he  returned  home  in  1805,  and  spent  hb 
years  in  useless  petitions  to  Congress  for  lands  granted 
to  Jonathan  Carver,  the  Indian  traveller.  In  1817  he 
jouraeyed  westward,  and  in  1818  returned  to  New 
York,  wbere  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  porerty  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1826.  He  is  the  "Parson  Peter"'  of 
Trumbuli'B  M'FvigaL  Peters  publisbed,  A  General 
Uistory  of  Connecticut,  hy  a  Gentleman  of  the  Prorince 
(Lond.  1781)  i—A  Letłer  on  the  PotsibUity  of  Ełemal 
PunishmentSf  etc  (ibid.  1785) : — and  The  Hirtory  ofJiev, 
Ilugh  Peters,  etc  (ibid.  1807).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  191.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Petera,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
ilourished  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  dis- 
tinguished  bimself  especially  as  a  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit,  and  possessed  a  lively  imagination  and  great 
conyersational  powers,  wbich  madę  bim  a  favorite. 
Having  a  passion  for  painting,  be  practiced  it  first  as 
an  amusemcnt,  and,  by  associating  much  with  tbe  em- 
inent  artists  of  tbe  time,  be  greatly  improved  bis  man- 
ner,  and  produced  many  beautiful  works  which  were 
greatly  admired.  He  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gal- 
ler}'  scenes  from  tbat  autbor^s  dramatic  works ;  also  sev- 
eral  pictures  for  Macklin'8  Gallery,  as  tbe  ResurrectUm  of 
a  Pious  Family ;  the  Guardian  Angels  and  the  Spirit  of 
a  Child;  the  Cheruhs,  etc,  all  of  wbich  were  very  pop- 
ular. He  executed  many  fancy  subjects  from  his  own 
imagination,  which  are  pleasingly  sentimentaL  He 
was  much  patronized  by  tbe  nobility,  and  be  sometimes 
painted  subjects  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  just 
notions  of  propriety.  His  pictures  are  well  compoeeil, 
and  his  coloring  rich  and  barmonions,  with  an  admira- 
ble  impasto,  in  wbich  he  imitaled  Reynolds.  Many  of 
bis  works  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Thew,  Simon, 
Smith,  Marcuard,  and  otbers.  He  is  generally  called 
tbe  Ker.  W.  Petersi  Tbe  duke  of  Rutland  was  bis 
chief  patron,  and  presented  bim  with  a  yaluable  Uving. 
Tbe  bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  bim  a  prebendal  stall  in  bis 
catbedral.  He  died  in  1814.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Ilist, 
ofthe  Fine  ArU,\\,e»i. 

Peteraen,  Joiiahn  Wiuielm,  a  German  writer 
noted  for  his  thcological  studies,  and  bis  beresies  in 
certain  branches  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  bora  July  1, 
1649,  at  OinabrUck,  was  educated  at  Lubeck  in  tbe  pre- 
paratory  branche^  and  studied  tbeology  at  tbe  univer- 
sities  of  Giessen,  Rostock,  Leipsic,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena. 
He  then  lectured  for  a  while  at  Giessen,  preached  at  Lu- 
beck, and  finally  accepted  a  profesaorsbip  at  the  univer- 
itty  in  Rostock.    He  had  written  a  poem  satirizing  tbe 


Jesuits;  tbey  in  tara  bad  madę  it  so  ancomfortable  ftir 
bim  at  Lubeck  tbat  he  went  to  Rostock,  bat  also  bera, 
and  at  Hanover  later,  tbey  foUowed  him  with  tbeir  op- 
poeition  and  inrectires,  and  in  1678  be  gladly  accept- 
ed  tbe  superintendency  of  tbe  churcbes  at  Eutin.  In 
1688  he  became  superintendent  at  LUnebuig,  but  did 
not  remain  long,  aa  differences  sprang  ap  between  him 
and  tbe  pastora.  In  1692  he  was  depooed,  on  tbe  grouud 
tbat  be  espoused  cbiliastic  ideaa.  He  now  purchased  a 
farm  near  Zerbst,  and  died  in  retirement,  Jan.  31, 1727. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  tbe  advoca<rr  of  cbiliastico- 
pietistic  opinions,  and  be  wrote  much  for  tbat  purpoee. 
A  list  of  all  bis  writings  is  giyen  in  his  autobiograpby 
(1717).  This  book  is  ralnable,  as  it  indicates  the 
sources  whenoe  tbe  pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke  drew 
its  strength.  We  must  not  be  understood,  howevcr,  to 
say  tbat  Spener*s  pietism  depended  on  Petersen,  but 
simply  tbat  Petersen  and  Spener  bad  much  in  common, 
and  tbat  tbe  former,  by  his  influence  and  acceptance 
of  pietistic  yiews,  strengtbened  Spener^s  banda.  Peter- 
sen seems  to  have  misapprebended  Spener,  and  to  have 
gone  fartber  than  be  Tbus,  for  examp]e,  Petersen, 
misunderstanding  Spener's  doctrine  conceming  "  better 
times  to  come"  [see  £schatoix>oy  ;  Spknkh],  and  the 
realization  of  God*s  kingdom  on  eartb,  announced  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  accommodation,  even  adopted  tbe  finał  resto- 
ration  tbeories  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  with  which  be  became 
acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  in  tbe  writings  of  the  Eugluh 
fanatic  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.).  His  wife  adopted  these 
views  also,  and  became  a  propagator  of  this  heresy  aod 
tbe  notion  of  a  universal  apocatastasis.  Bot  tbe  d<K- 
trine,  though  it  pleased  many  by  limiting  tbe  eternity 
of  punishment,  and  some  who  bad  almost  straycd  fmm 
the  Church  beyond  hope  of  regalning  tbeir  former  boM 
on  Christ  and  his  Church,  yet  met  with  almost  unirer- 
sal  rejection,  because  it  obliged  its  adrocates  to  ein- 
brace  a  physical  process  of  redemption,  or  at  lea^^t  one 
which  was  not  brought  about  by  tbe  Word  of  Chń^t, 
A  train  of  thought  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Tfrmi- 
nistic  contjroversy  of  1698-1710  might  well  lead  farther. 
It  had  been  usual  so  to  identify  the  day  of  grace  with  tbe 
duration  of  earthly  life  as  to  aUow  no  hope  berond  it,  and 
also  to  regard  the  term  of  grace  as  nnexpircd  while  life 
lasted.  Though  the  original  foundation  of  this  opinion 
was  a  serious  yiew  of  tbe  importance  of  earthly  life,  it  wis 
yet  capable  of  being  madę  the  basis  of  tbat  lerity  which 
would  delay  repentance  till  the  approach  of  death.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  notion.  Bose,  with  wbom  Recbenberg 
(q.  V.)  agreed,  upheld  the  tenet  tbat  there'  is,  even  in 
this  life,  a  peremptory  termination  of  grace.  This  can- 
not  depend  upon  so  exteraal  a  matter  as  time,  but  upon 
the  inward  maturity  of  tbe  decision  for  or  against  Christ, 
Grace  is  taken  from  those  who  bave  repeatedly  refused 
it,  and  the  justification  formerly  pronounced  is  with- 
drawn.  Sec,  boweyer,  tbe  art  Grace.  To  Petersen^s 
adoption  of  a  millennium  and  a  nniversal  restoration,  he 
added,  thirdly,  faith  in  tbe  continuation  of  supematural 
inspintion.  He  was  led  to  this  step  by  a*  Miss  Rosa- 
munda  Juliana  Yon  Arabui^,  who  professed,  afler  ber 
serentb  year,  to  see  miraculous  visions,  especially  dur- 
ing  prayer,  and  to  experience  extraordinary  dirine  rev- 
elations.  Petersen  was  acquainted  with  ber  after  1691. 
He  boasts  tbat  his  bouse  bad  been  blcssed  by  ber  prps- 
ence  as  the  bouse  of  Obed-Edom.  He  then  busied 
bimself  with  the  matter,  and  composed  a  work  in  favor 
of  the  lady,  in  which  be  songht  to  establlsb  the  dirine 
character  of  ber  rerelations  against  all  doobt  Be^idos. 
Petersen  and  bis  wife  also  daimed  to  be  tbemselres  fs- 
Yored  with  sucb  illuminations  and  reyelations,  and  thcy 
not  unfrequently  entertained  tbeir  superstitious  age  with 
extiaordinary  experiences  of  a  disorganized  and  iufatu- 
ated  bnin.  But  notwithstanding  all  bis  peculiar  riew^, 
and  his  too  ready  credulity,  Petersen  must  be  pronounced 
a  noble  and  pious  man.  He  wrote  many  bymns,  some 
of  which  are  presenred  in  German  collections  to  this  day. 
Dippel  (q.v.)  and  Edelmann  joined  Peteraen,  though  they 
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diff«red  from  him  moch  on  doctrinal  pointa.  See  Hotb^s 
Uagcnbach,  CA.  HuL  18f A  cmd  \9th  Cent  \,  159  8q. ;  Ha- 
genbach,  HitL  of  Doctrinet,  ii,  870 ;  Dorner,  HitL  of 
Frr4^agś  Tkeologjf,  ii,  154;  Lebaubesehralnmg  (1719). 
(J.II.W.) 

Peteisano  (or  Preterazzano),  Simone,  an  Ital- 
itn  painter,  was,  according  to  Lomazzo,  a  pupil  of  Titian, 
£Dd  doorisbed  ai  Milan  in  1591,  wbero  be  esecuted  sonie 
YGfks  fc^  the  chnrchea,  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  Lanzi 
sa^-s:  **On  his  Piela  in  S.  Fidela  he  inscńbed  himself 
'fitijuu  DiKripolua;'  and  his  doee  imitation  seems  to 
eoafinn  tbe  tnitb.  He  fMroduced  8everal  worka  in  fresco, 
particularly  aereral  bistories  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  Barnaba. 
He  tbere  seems  to  bare  aimed  at  uniting  tbe  expre8- 
aoo.  the  foiesbortening,  and  tbe  perspectiYe  of  tbe  Mi- 
lanese  to  tbe  ricb  coloring  of  Yenetian  artists,  noble 
wofks  if  ibej  were  tboioughly  correct,  and  if  the  autbor 
had  been  as  ezoellent  in  fresco  as  in  oil  painting." 
Tbere  ia  a  fine  picture  by  Łbia  master  of  tbe  Aiaumption 
«/  ike  Firym  in  the  Chiesa  di  Brera.  See  Spoouer, 
Biog.  HiaL  ofthe  Firn  ilr/«,  ii,  684. 

Pethach  Debarat  O'?^^  I^^B)  '^  ^^^  title  of 
aa  esodlent  Hebrew  grammar  written  in  rabbinic  char- 
icters  by  an  anonymona  Spanisb  autbor,  the  firat  edition 
of  Thich  appeared  at  Naplea  in  1492,  and  not,  aa  ia 
graeraDy  bdleTed,  at  Peaaro  in  1507.  Anotber  edition, 
with  additions,  appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1515,  and 
tbe  nme,  with  correctiona  by  Elias  LeWta  (q.  v.),  at 
Teoice  in  1M&  Of  the  firat  edition  of  tbia  yaluable 
gnmmar  only  two  copiea,  one  at  tbe  Yatican  Library, 
tod  ooe  at  Parma,  are  extant.  Tbe  Pethach  Debaray 
bas  been  edited  with  Ibn-£zra'a  Moynaim  (Yenice, 
1M6),  and  together  with  Haja  ben-Sherira*8  work  on 

dftama,  ni13lbn  '|1*^nB  (Conatantinople,  1515,  and 
oAen) ;  and,  laatly,  with  Moees  Kimchra  (q.  v.)  gram- 
ontical  work,  The  Joumey  om  the  Patht  of  KwywUdge^ 
mn  ■'b-^aiS  ^bno.  See  De  Roasi,  Dizionario  eto- 
rico  de^  amtcri  £hrei,  p.  262  (Genn.  transL  by  Ham- 
^Tpa) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  ii,  1412  sq. ;  Steinscbneider, 
BiUiop^iteheM  Uandbuch,  p.  8,  No.  75  8q.  (Berlin, 
l»ó9).    (RP.) 

Petlialli'ah  (Heb.  Pethachyah',  n;nnB,/r«Kf  of 
Jrkotah;  Sept.  ^fdita,  Ezra  x,  23;  ^ttroiac^  Neb.  ix, 
&:  ♦o^ota,  xi,  24;  ^t^iiac,  1  Chroń,  xxiv,  16).  Tbe 
i<ame  of  thiee  men. 

L  Tbe  bead  of  the  ntneteenth  conrse  in  David'8  di- 
Ti^ion  of  the  priesta  (1  Chroń,  xxiv,  16).    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

2.  A  Łerite,  wbo  pat  away  an  idolatrona  wife  at  tbe 
iDjaDction  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  23),  and  joined  in  the  hymn 
of  prśae  and  the  corenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neb.  ix, 
b),    &Cdr.458. 

3.  A  Hebcew,  aon  of  Meshezabeel,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  wbo  acted  aa  oounaeUur  of  Artaxerxe8  in  matters 
eoDceming  tbe  Jewa  (Neb.  xi,  24).     B.a  cir.  446. 

Pe^thOT  (Heb.  Peihor%  nino,  opened;  Sept  *o- 

3>ot'pa ;  bat  in  Dent.  xxiii,  6  Sept  omita),  the  name  of 
a  plaee  in  Meaopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  native 
coontry  of  Balaiam,  to  wbich  Balak  aent  for  him  to 
come  and  coiae  larael  (Numb.  xxii,  5;  Deut  xxiii,  5). 
It  is  suppoaed  to  bave  been  near  Tipbaab,  on  the  Eu- 
phratea^  bot  tbia  ia  altogetber  uncertain.  See  Balaabi. 
Tbe  name  occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inacriptiona  (q.  v.). 

Petlm'0l  (Heb.  PethueV,  ^^^*^0>  ttamp  or  engrcm- 
ńgo/God;  bat  aooording  to  otbers,  L  q.  7M^np,  Me- 

tkwŁ\  L  e.yó£b  ofGod;  Sept  Ba3ot;^X),  tbe  fatber  of 
(Im  propbet  Joel  (Joel  i,  1).    KC  antę  800. 

PetUlianlsta,  tboae  wbo  adbered  to  the  party  of 
/^cfiUtoR,  the  Donatial  biahop  of  Garthage,  in  bis  oon- 
tR>rersy  with  St  Angoatine. 

Petit,  Samuel,  a  celebiated  French  acbolar,  waa 
bora  at  Ńtaniet  in  1594.  He  studied  at  Geneva  with 
Ktcb  aooeeaa  that  at  the  age  of  aevcnteen  he  waa  ad- 
ańtted  to  the  aaaed  minbtry.  Soon  afler  be  waa 
niacd  to  thfe  piofeBaorahip  of  theology,  and  of  Greek 


and  Hebrew,  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1645.  He  waa 
a  man  of  yaat  and  profound  erudition.  He  publiahed 
Yarin  Uctione$  m  S,  Scripturam  (in  the  Criłici  Sac, 
voL  viii).  Ilia  otber  worka  are,  Afiseellaneorum  libri 
izc—Edogas  Chronoloyica: — Diatribe  de  Jurę,  Princi- 
pum  Edktitf  etc,:— Diatribe  de  DisHdiomm  Cautit, 
Ęffectis  et  RemedOt. 

Petit-Didier,  Mattiiicw,  a  leamed  French  prd- 
ate  of  notę,  waa  bom  in  Lorraine  in  1659.  He  very 
early  in  life  entered  the  Order  of  the  Benedictinea,  and 
later  became  abbot  of  Seuonea,  and  finally  bishop  of 
Macra  (in  pariibuM  infdelium),  He  died  in  1728.  He 
ia  tbe  anthor  of  aeveral  va]uable  worka,  among  them, 
Traii^  theologique  sur  Fautoriti  et  finfallibilUi  da  Papet 
(Avign.  1726,  am.  8vo).  Tbia  work,  aaaerting  the  infal- 
libility  of  the  pope,  haa  been  attacked  by  varioua  writ- 
era,  Romaniat  aa  well  aa  Proteatant,  eapecially  by  Len- 
fant  at  tbe  end  of  hia  Hist,  ofthe  Council  ofCoiułanee, 
He  alao  publiahed  aeveral  critical,  biatorical,  and  chro- 
nological  diseertations  on  the  Scriptures  (1689-1728). 
Hia  brotber,  Jean  Joseph,  wbo  was  a  Jesuit,  flourished 
from  1664  to  1756.  See  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUogr,  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Brii,  and  A  mer,  A  uth.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Petition,  acconling  to  Dr.  Watta,  ta  the  fourth  part 
of  prayer,  and  includea  a  desire  of  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  a  reque8t  of  good  thinga  to  be  beatowed.  On  both 
theae  accounta  petitiona  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  not 
only  for  ourselvea,  but  for  our  fellow-creaturea  alao. 
Tbia  part  of  prayer  ia  frequently  called  inierceseion. 

See  PRATER. 

PetitOt,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  painter  in  en- 
amel,  ia  noted  eapecially  aa  a  Huguenot  wbo  apumed 
all  efforta  for  hia  conver8ion,  and,  notwithatanding  the 
peraonal  interceasion  for  hia  recall  to  Romanism  on  the 
part  of  king  I^uia  Xiy,  died  as  he  lived,  a  pioua  Prot- 
eatant PetitOt  waa  the  aon  of  a  aculpŁor  and  a^chitect, 
and  waa  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Being  designed  for 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  waa  placed  under  tbe  direc- 
tion  of  Bordier,  and  in  tbu  occupation  waa  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  enamela  for  the  jewelry  busineaa. 
He  waa  ao  aucceasful  in  the  production  of  colora  Łbat  he 
waa  adviaed  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraita.  They 
oonjointly  madę  aeveral  trials,  and  though  they  atill 
wanted  many  colora  wbich  they  knew  nol  how  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  fire,  their  attempta  had  great  aucccaa.  Affcer 
aome  time  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  conaulted  the 
most  eminent  chemiata,  and  madę  conaidcrable  progreaa 
in  their  art,  but  it  waa  in  England,  whither  they  re- 
moved  afler  a  few  yeara,  that  they  perfected  it  In 
London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayem,  firat  phyaician  to  Cbarlea  I,  and  an  intelligent 
chemiat,  wbo  had  by  his  experimenta  diacovered  tho 
principal  colora  proper  to  be  uaed  in  enamel,  and  the 
means  of  vitrifying  Łbem,  so  that  they  aurpassed  the 
boaated  enameUing  of  Yenice  and  limogea.  Petitot 
waa  introduoed  by  Mayem  to  the  king,  wbo  retained 
him  in  hia  Bervice  and  gave  him  apartmenta  in  White- 
halL  He  painted  tbe  portraita  of  Cbarlea  and  the  royal 
family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  after 
Yandyck,  wbich  are  considered  his  fineat  worka.  That 
painter  greatly  asaiated  him  by  his  advice,  and  the 
king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint  On  the  death 
of  Cbarlea,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  waa  greatly  noticed  by  Cbarlea  II,  wbo  in- 
troduced  him  to  Louia  Xiy.  Louis  appointed  him  hia 
painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
menta in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king 
many  timea,  and,  among  a  vaat  number  of  portraita, 
thoae  of  the  queen8  Annę  of  Austria  and  Maria  Thereaa. 
He  alao  occupied  himaelf  in  making  copiea  from  the 
moat  oelebrated  picturea  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun.  Pe- 
titot, dreading  the  effecta  of  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  Edict 
of  Nantea,  aolicited  leave,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
to  retum  to  Geneva.  Finally  the  king,  deterroined  to 
aave  hia  painter,  employed  Boasuet  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vert  bim  to  Romanism ;  in  thia  effort,  bowever,  that  elo- 
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qacnŁ  prelate  was  whoUy  unsucceasful.  At  length  Louia 
perraitŁed  him  to  depart,  aiid,  leaving  bis  wife  aiid  chil- 
dreo  in  Paris,  Petitot  proceeded  to  hb  natire  place,  where 
he  was  soon  after  joiued  by  bis  family.  Amved  now 
at  eigbty  years  of  age,  be  was  sougbt  by  sucb  numbers 
of  friends  and  admirers  tbat  be  was  furced  to  remove 
from  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Ye^ay,  a  smali  town  in  tbe 
canton  of  Yaud,  wbere  be  continued  to  labor  till  1691, 
in  wbicb  year,  wbile  painting  a  portrait  of  bis  wife,  be 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  wbicb  be  died.— 
EnglUh  Cyclop,  s.  v.  For  bis  works  of  art,  see  Spooner, 
Biog,  Uiat,  ofthe  Fine  ilrto,  s,  v. 

Fetlt-Fied,  Nicolas  (1),  a  Frencb  canonist,  was 
bora  In  Paris  Dec.  24, 1627.  He  was  madę  doctor  of 
tbe  Sorbonne  in  1658,  and  counscllor-clerk  in  tbe  Cba- 
telet  in  1662.  He  was  provided  sbortly  after  witb  tbe 
curacy  of  Saint-Martial  in  Paris,  united  later  to  tbat  of 
Saint-Pierre-des-Arcis,  and  finally  became  under-cboris- 
ter  and  canon  of  tbe  metropolitan  cb urcb.  In  1678,  bav- 
ing  wisbed,  as  dean  of  tbe  coansellors,  to  preside  in  tbe 
Cb&telet  in  tbe  absenoe  of  tbe  lieutenanta,  be  fuund  a 
violent  opposition  among  tbe  la3''-counsellor8,  wbo  pre- 
tended  tbat  tbe  dergy  bad  not  tbe  rigbt  to  preside  and 
to  dicaniser,  Upon  tbe  complaint  of  Petit-Pied,  Marcb 
17,  1682,  tbe  autborities  interposed  a  decree  wbicb 
gaincd  for  bim  tbe  cause.  Tbe  rescarcbes  wbicb  be 
was  obliged  to  make  for  tbe  pursuit  of  tbis  affair  fur- 
nisbed  bim  tbe  occasion  for  composing  an  excellent 
Traiłe  du  droit  et  des  prerogative$  det  ecclesiastigues 
daru  radministrcUion  de  lajustice  ieadiere  (Paris,  1705, 
4to).  See  Joum,  des  Sarantf  1705 ;  Morćri,  Diet,  /list. ; 
Descripł,  ffisł,  de  rŹglise  de  Paris, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GśfUraUf  xxxix,  719. 

Petit-Pied,  Nicolas  (2),  a  Frencb  tbeologtan, 
nepbew  of  tbe  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1665. 
Afier  baving  fiubbed  witb  dtstinction  bis  ecclesiastical 
studies,  be  was  received  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne  in  1692, 
and  bis  reputation  caosed  bim  to  be  cbosen  in  1701  to 
teacb  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  in  tbat  celebrated  scbool. 
Having  signed,  July  20,  1702,  witb  tbirty-nine  otber 
doctors,  tbe  famous  Cos  de  consdence^  wbicb  was  eon- 
demned  at  Romę  Feb.  15, 1703,  be  would  not  retract, 
and  was  therefore  exiled  to  Beaune  and  deprived  of 
bis  pulpit.  He  bastened  to  join  in  Holland  bis  friend 
Que8ncl,  and  remained  in  tbat  country  mitil  1718,  pro- 
ducing  eacb  year,  for  tbe  support  of  Jansenism,  new 
articles  upon  tbe  formulary,  upon  respectful  silcnce,  and 
upon  otber  analogous  matters  now  forgotten.  Tbe  buli 
Unigenitus  found  in  bim  a  formidable  adver8ary:  be 
fougbt  it  in  pampblets,  in  roemoirs,  and  in  morę  ex- 
tended  works.  On  bis  return  to  France,  Petit-Picd 
passed  some  time  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  wbere,  June  1  and  6, 1719,  tbe  faculty  of  tbeology 
and  tbe  Sorbonne  established  bim  again  in  bis  rigbts  as 
doctor.  On  tbe  15tb  of  tbe  same  montb  be  was  again 
exiled,  and  on  tbe  21st  a  lettre  de  cachet  ordered  tbe 
cancelling  of  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  faculty  in  bis  favor. 
Petit-Pied  bad  establisbed  bis  bome  and  a  new  kind  of 
Protestant  Cburcb  in  tbe  village  of  Asni^res,  near  Paris. 
Thcre  be  madę  a  trial  of  tbe  regulations  and  all  tbe  lit- 
nrgy  practiced  by  tbe  Jansenists  in  Holland.  Renown 
publisbed  astonisbing  tbings  of  bim ;  people  bastened 
tbere  in  crowds  from  tbe  capital,  and  Asni^res  soon  be- 
came auotber  Cbarentou.  Petit-Pied  sbowed  bimself 
from  tbat  time  a  morę  obstinate  appellant.  M.  de  Lor- 
raine,  bisbop  of  Bayeux,  selected  bim  sbortly  after  for 
bis  tbeologian,  but  on  tbe  deatb  of  tbat  prelate,  June  9, 
1728,  be  retired  again  to  IlolUnd,  wbenoe  be  returned 
only  in  1734.  His  zeal  for  Jansenism  and  tbe  fertility 
of  his  pen  weie  not  inconsistent  in  tbis  new  exile ;  but 
from  bis  return  to  Paris  be  Icd  a  morę  tranquil  life,  and 
contented  bimself  witb  composing  several  works  to  de- 
fend  tbe  missal  given  to  bis  diocese  by  Bossuot,  bisbop 
of  Troyes.  Petit-Pied  died  in  Paris  Jan.  7, 1747.  The 
list  of  all  bis  works  would  be  too  long ;  l^Ioreri  mentions 
eigbty-one.    We  quote  of  bis  works,  ICxamen  theolo-  \ 


gique  de  rinstrucłion  pastorale  apprcueie  dans  Vas»em>' 
bUe  du  clerge  .  .  .  pour  Facceptation  de  la  bulle  (Paris, 
1713,  3  yols.  12mo) : — Examen  desfaussetes  sur  h  cuUe 
Chinois  atanceespar  le  P,  Jourency  (ibid.  1714, 12mo)  : 
— a.id  Lettres  touchant  la  matisre  de  rusure^par  rap- 
port  aux  contrats  des  rentes  rachetables  des  deuz  cCtes 
(Lille,  1731,  4to).  He  also  labored  upon  tbe  work  of 
Legros,  Dogma  EccUsia  circa  usuram  escpositum  et  rtn- 
dicałum  (Utrecht,  1731,  4to).  Sarcastic  in  bis  works, 
Petit-Pied  was  of  a  mild,  sociable  cbaracter.  See  IHct. 
kist.  des  A  uteurs  Eccles,  v6L  iii ;  Journal  de  Dor  sannę, 
Calendrier ecclesiastique  (ibid.  1757, 12mo);  Nouv,eccUs, 
passim ;  Moreri,  Diet,  Ilist, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
raUy  xxxix,  719. 

Petosiris  (ntr6<rtptc)t  an  Egyptian  priest  and  as- 
trologer,  wbo  is  gcnerally  named  along  witb  Kechepsoa, 
an  £g}'ptian  king.  Tbe  two  are  sald  to  be  tbe  found- 
ers  óf  astrology,  and  of  tbe  art  of  casting  natiyities. 
Suidas  States  tbat  Petosiris  wrote  on  tbe  rigbt  modę 
of  worahipping  tbe  gods,  astiological  maxims,  «c  ruv 
i(pwv  fii^kitop  (wbicb  are  often  refcrred  to  in  con- 
ncction  witb  astrology),  and  a  work  on  tbe  Egyptian 
mysteries.  But  we  may  infer  from  a  statement  madę 
by  Yetius  Yalens,  of  wbicb  tbe  substance  is  given  by 
Marsbam  {Canon  Chronicus  [ed.  Lips.  1676],  p.  479), 
tbat  Suidas  assigns  to  Petosiris  wbat  otbers  attributed 
partly  to  bim  and  partly  to  Necbepsos.  For  bis  'Opya- 
vov  'A(rrpovoiJUK6vy  or  ^ij^oc  o(\fjvtaKfij  containing 
astJological  principles  for  predicting  tbe  event  of  dis- 
eases,  and  for  bis  otber  writings,  Fabricius  {BibL  Grtec. 
iv,  160)  may  be  consulted.  To  tbe  list  given  by  him 
may  be  added  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Becie  of  tbe 
astrological  letter  of  Petosiris  to  Necbepsos,  entitled 
De  Divinatione  Mortis  et  Yitce  (Bed.  Opera  [ed.  CoL 
Agripp.  1612],  ii,  233,  234).  His  name,  as  connccted 
witb  astrology,  was  in  high  repute  early  in  Grecce,  and 
in  Romę  in  ber  degenerate  days.  Tbis  we  leam  from 
tbe  praises  bestowed  on  bim  by  Manetbo  (v,  10),  wbo, 
indeed,  in  tbe  prologue  to  tbe  first  and  fiftb  bcŃoks  of 
bis  Apotelesmatica,  professes  only  to  expand  in  Greek 
the  prose  rules  of  Petosiris  and  Necbepsos  ("  divini  illi 
viri  atque  omni  admirationc  digni"),  and  from  tbe  rcfer- 
ences  of  Pliny  {Hist,  Not,  i,  23 ;  vii,  49).  But  the  besŁ 
proof  is  tbe  fact  tbat,  like  our  own  Lilly,  Petosiris  became 
tbe  common  name  for  an  astrologer,  as  we  iind  in  Aris- 
topbanes,  quotcd  by  Athenseus  (iii,  114,  c)  in  tbe  forty- 
8ixtb  epigram  of  Lucilius  (Jacobs,  AnihoL  Grctc.  iii, 
38),  whence  we  leara  tbe  quantity,  and  in  Juvenał  (vi, 
580).  Marsbam  has  a  fuli  dissertation  on  Necbepsos 
and  Petosiris  in  tbe  work  above  quoted  (p.  474-481).— 
Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mgthoi,  iii,  213. 

Petra  (in  tbe  earlier  Greek  writers  Uirpa  or  i/  ITć- 
rpoj  but  in  the  later  at  Uerpai)  was  tbe  capital  of  tbe 
Nabathiean  Arabs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  secms  to 
have  given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  region  of  A  rabia 
Petrcea,  As  tbere  is  mention  in  tbe  Old  Testament  of 
a  stronghold  wbicb  succe8sively  belonged  to  tbe  Amor- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  36),  tbe  Edoroites  (2  Kings  xiv,  7),  and 
the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi,  1;  comp.  in  Heb.  cb.  xlii,  II), 
and  borę  in  Hebrew  tbe  name  of  37^0,  Sela,  wbicb  bas 
tbe  same  meaning  as  Petra  in  Greek,  viz.  *'a  rock," 
tbat  circumstance  has  led  to  tbe  conjecture  tbat  tbe 
Petra  of  tbe  Nabatbfleans  bad  been  the  Sela  of  Edom. 
See  Selah.  Tbis  latter  name  seems,  however,  to  have 
passed  away  wiib  tbe  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom,  for  no 
further  tracę  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  altbough  it  is  still 
called  Sela  by  Isaiah  (x>ń,  1).  These  are  all  tbe  certain 
notices  of  tbe  place  in  Scripture.  Arce  is  said  by  Jose- 
pbus  to  have  been  a  name  of  Petra  {A  ni,  iv,  4,  7) ;  but 
probably  we  should  rcad  ^ApicrifŁ  for  *ApKri  (yet  see 
A  mer.  Bib,  Rep,  for  1833,  p.  536,  notę).     See  Arkite. 

1.  Ilistory, — Tbe  earliest  notice  of  tbis  plaoe  under 
tbe  name  Petra  by  the  Greek  writers  is  connected  with 
tbe  fact  tbat  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors, 
Hent  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabathseans  in  Petra 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  94-98).    Tbe  first  of  these,  commanded 
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by  Athenso!!,  and  the  seoond  by  Demetńus,  changed  the 
hahiis  of  the  Nabatbaeans,  who  had  bitherto  been  essen- 
tially  Domadic,  and  led  them  to  engage  in  commerce. 
Iii  tbłśway,  duńng  tbe  fuUowing  centuries,they  grew  up 
isto  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petraea,  occup>ing  very 
neiriy  the  same  territory  which  was  compńaed  within  the 
dmits  of  ancient  Edom.    In  tbe  first  eKpedition,  Atbe- 
IUDU5  took  the  city  by  surprise  while  tbe  men  were  absent 
it  a  ne ighbonng  mart  or  fair,  and  carried  offa  large  booty 
cf  silver  and  merchandise.    But  the  Nabathsans  ąuickly 
pamied  bim  to  the  namber  of  8000  men,  and,  falling 
upoD  hi«  camp  by  night,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
his  anny.     Of  tbe  second  expedition,  nnder  the  eonu 
m&nd  of  Demetrias,  tbe  Nabathieans  had  previous  in- 
klli^Dce;  cnd  prepared  tberoselyes  for  an  attack  by 
dhring  their  (locks  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their 
weaith  ander  tbe  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Pe- 
tra :  to  whicb,  according  to  Diodorus,  there  was  but  a 
iingle  approacb,  and  that  madę  by  band.     In  this  way 
th€y  aicoeeded  in  baffling  the  whole  deeign  of  Deme- 
trius.    For  pointa  of  hiatory  not  immediately  connećted 
«ith  the  city,  aee  Edomites  ;  N.\batii^ans.     Strabo, 
wńtini;  of  the  Nabathaeans  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus, 
thus  describes  their  capi  tal:   "The  metropolia  of  the 
Nabathcans  is  Petra,  so  called ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place  in 
otba  respecta  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocka 
nmnd  about,  yet  within  having  copious  fonntains  for 
tbe  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens.     De- 
yond  the  endosure  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  espe- 
ciilly  towarda  Jud«a^  {Geoc.  xvi,  p.  906).     At  this 
time  ihe  town  had  become  a  pUce  of  transit  for  tbe  pro- 
ductioos  of  the  East,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  for- 
ei^ers  (Diod.  Sic.  xix,  95 ;  Strabo,  /.  c).     Pliny  morę 
detinitcly  describes  Petra  as  situated  in  a  valley  less 
thaa  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitudę,  surrounded  by 
inaccessible  mountaina,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
it  {Hut,  Xat.  ri,  28).    About  the  same  period  it  is  oflen 
naraod  by  Joaephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea 
(H'ar,  i,  6,  2;  13,  8;  etc).     Petra  was  situated  in  the 
east^m  part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  in  the  district  called  un- 
der  tbe  Christian  emperors  of  Ronie  Pahestina  Tertia 
(Trf.  Ropi.  Itin,  p.  74,  ed.  Wessel ;  MaUla,  Chrotiogr,  xvi, 
4Ó»,  ed.  Bonn).     According  to  the  division  of  the  an- 
cient grographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dbtrict,  Geba- 
I^e;  while  the  modem  ones  place  it  in  the  southem 
pOTtioD,  Eah-Sberah,  tbe  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bibie.    Pe- 
tra was  sabdaed  by  A.  Comelius  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of 
TnJ&n  (Dion  Casa.  lxviii,  14).    Hadrian  seems  to  bave 
bestowed  on  it  some  adrantage,  which  led  the  inhabit- 
tnts  to  gire  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins ;  several 
of  rh^se  are  still  extant  (Mionnct,  Med,  A  ntiguety  v,  587 ; 
£ckbe],  Doctr,  Num,  ii,  503).     It  remained  under  the 
Homan  dpminion  a  considerable  period,  as  we  hcar  of  the 
proTtoce  of  Arabia  being  enlarged  by  Septimius  Seve- 
nu,  AD.  195  (ibid.  lxxv,  1, 2 ;  Eutrop.  viii,  18).    It  must 
bare  been  daring  this  period  that  those  templca  and 


roausoleums  were  madę,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention  of  tbe  traveller ;  for,  though  the  predomi- 
nant  style  of  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with 
florid  and  overloaded  Roroan-Greek  spccimens,  which 
are  but  slightly  modified  by  the  native  artists.  In  the 
4th  century  Petra  is  several  tiroea  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitioe 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  it  appears  as  the  metropoli- 
tan  see  of  the  third  Palestine  (Reland,  Palctst,  p.  215, 
217) ;  the  last  named  of  the  bishops  is  Tbeodorus,  who 
was  present  at  the  Coimcil  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  536 
{Oriens  Christ,  iii,  725).  From  that  time  not  the  slight- 
est  notice  of  Petra  b  to  be  found  in  any  quarter;  and  as 
no  tracę  of  it  as  an  inhabited  site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  waa 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of  the  desert 
hordes,  and  was  afterwarda  lefl  unpeopled.  It  is  tnie 
that  Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of  the  sera  of  the  Cru- 
sades;  but  tbey  applied  this  name  to  Kerak,  and  thus 
introduced  a  confusion  as  to  the  tnie  Petra  which  is  not 
even  now  eiitirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports  couceniing  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Musa 
had  been  verLfied  by  Bnrckhardt  that  the  latter  travel- 
ler  first  ventured  to  assume  the  identitv  of  the  site  with 
that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  Ple  ex- 
presses  this  opinion  in  a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept  12, 
1812,  published  in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  his  TrareU  in 
Nubia ;  but  before  its  appearance  the  eminent  geogra- 
pher  Carl  Ritter  had  suggested  the  same  conclusion  on 
the  strength  of  Scetzen'8  intimations  {Erdkunde,  ii,  217). 
Burckhardfs  view  was  morę  amply  developed  in  his 
Trarełs  in  Syria ^  p.  431,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  editor,  Col.  Leake,  who  pro- 
duces  in  support  of  it  all  the  arguments  which  have 
sińce  been  relied  upon,  namely,  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  descriptions  with  this  site,  and  their  iuapplica- 
bility  to  Kerak ;  the  coincidence  of  the  ancient  specifi- 
cations  of  the  distanccs  of  Petra  from  the  Elauitic  gulf 
and  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  MiUsa, 
and  not  to  Kerak ;  that  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  dicd  was  in 
the  yicinity  of  Petra ;  and  that  to  this  day  the  moun- 
tain  which  tradition  and  circumstances  point  out  as  the 
same  still  rears  its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady 
MClsa,  while  in  all  the  district  of  Kerak  there  is  not  a 
single  mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  rcgarded  as 
Mount  Hor ;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  recorded  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelites  (Leake's  Preface  to  Burckhardt*s  Tiiwels  in 
Syria  f  p.  vii -ix;  Robinson^s  PalesłitiCf  ii,  576-579, 
653-659). 

2.  Deacription  of  the  preterU  Site, — The  ruined  city 
lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  precipitous  mountains.  Those 
which  form  its  southem  limit  are  not  so  stcep  as  to  be 
impassable;  and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through 
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The  narthem  md  loutbera  b«mera 
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natura)  bulwark  that  boundi  lhe  prtncipal  tal  , 
lay.  including  theae  irrrgularilira,  the  vfbule 
drcninri-rpiico  of  l*Blra  may  be  fuur  mdoe  or 
tnurc.  The  langtb  of  thIa  irregulsr  ornlino 
thuiigh  it  RiveB  no  idea  of  the  exlent  of  llie 
area  wiibiii  ita  embrare,  ia  pcrhapa  tha  bast 
meaaure  uf  (ha  oxtant  oftha  eitcaiationa. 

Tlia  valloyorWady  Htlaa,vihirhleadato  the 
ruina,  in  a  generał  wcalarly  itiroctuin,  i<  ab-mt 
ona  hiiiidteił  and  flfly  feet  broad  at  ila  entrancr  ^ 

■nd  ia  nhiit  In  by  clifTi  cfred  aandslonc  nhiLh 
gmliially  inci»aac  from  a  hiif^bt  of  f-n\  or  lhe 
Hltv  fpoC  to  tKo  hnndnd  or  two  hundrvtl  and 
orty  fł-el.  The  yalley  gradually  eonirads  rill  at  one 
apirt  it  bccomea  oniy  twelve  feet  bnuuł,  and  ia  aa  ovcr- 
lapiied  by  łba  perpcndicnlar  clifla  that  lhe  Ijght  of  dav 
la  almoil  eidiided.  This  is  Iha  rivine  or  Sik  of  Waily 
UAsa,  whivh  ocieniła,  wilh  nuny  windin;;!!,  for  a  guod 
Knglith  mile.  Thia  valley  conlaina  ■  wonderful  nectnp- 
oliahawnin  tlierwky¥nilla,  The  tomba,  whieh  adjoin 
OT  auroHHint  oiic  annther.  exlnbit  now  a  fnint  wiih  ai.t 
lonk  fohimnii.  now  with  toar  elendar  pyramiila,  and  by 
Iheir  nktuR  nf  (imk,  Knaian,  and  Orienlal  archilocl- 
ma  nmind  lhe  aprctwur  of  the  remaina  fimnd  in  tha 
valley  tif  Jehiuhaphat  near  Jeruulam.  Tha  enirance 
of  the  nvino  ia  agianned  by  ■  buhl  arch,  peifaape  a  tri- 
a,  wilh  dncly  ai-ułptutcd  nk-hea  eriilantJy  in- 


^  and  Bite,  and  atill  exfaibtting  ita  drt- 
irk,  and  all  lhe  freibnes  and  beauly  of 
ilB  eoloring.  Like  all  Iha  other  wondera  of  tbe  place,  ii 
iiean-ed  out  oflhe  tace  uf  the  perpeiidicularcliff.whifh 
bera  ńaea  abont  IM  feet  high.  Ii  haa  Iwo  rowa  of  rix 
eolumna  orer  one  aDolhar  (one  of  the  lower  one*  hu 
fillen),  wilh  autuea  belween,  aurmounled  bj  capilali 
and  a  aculptured  pediment,  the  Utler  iłiridcd  by  a  lilile 
Tound  lemple  crowned  with  an  um.    The  Araba  imagine 


ra(M«i 


lI  lor  ai 


Thia,  liki 


thiaeMn 

to  the  fhanoha  or  to  lhe  Hat.  i.  c.  r 

lhe  butl. 

moftho  vallev.in  whi.'hii 

wimlł  tl 

alfeau.    In  aucieut  limn 

have  ■<«' 

IMt-etl;  and  it  appean  to  b) 

ah>\v  ii. 

In  whet  wiiler  |ii>ni<>na  i-f 

TalUy 


re  rity.  il  waa  apanm 
miiniirmd  wilh  Mw 


are  lA-mpprad  wiih  h 


1  ihr  u)i|vr  |iuni<<ns  ł>f  ił 


oCthe  rarine,  JuM  wlirr 
aeoiwd  Tavinp-like  bul  I 

brt  is  ^1  Svria.     Thi9 


■),  whieh  they 
The  inierinr  does  nol  cormpond  with  Ibe  magi 
of  the  fatadr,  beinR  a  pluń.  lofty  hall,  wilh  a  > 
■djoining  aach  of  iu  lbn«  aidea.     it  waa  ciibei 
•uleum  OT,  mora  pnibabij,  a  tempie. 

From  thia  aput  lUe  elilTa  on  bolh  aidea  of  tti 
are  pierced  wilh  numetooa  escaTationa,  Ibe  c 
nf  whieh  are  usually  amall,  though  lhe  fronta  are  o«a- 
aiiHially  of  aume  aiia  and  ma^rniScence ;  acarcelr  iwo. 
'  however.  are  eicactly  alika.  Al^  a  gentle  curve  lhe 
rallrr  expanib  alill  morę,  and  bera  on  ita  leli  aide  liea 
■toftberack.     Ila  diame- 

haa  Ihirty-lhree  rowa  of  aeala,  capatde  of  accommodat- 
I  in^  Ihrre  thuumid  apritatora.  SiranReły  enongh,  it  i) 
(niit«lv  HimiuiHled  tń  lomb*.  One  of  tbe  morę  north- 
rrly  t<f'ih<-w  U  inscriW  with  Ibe  name  ofg.  Pnafrciiu 
Vlt>r\nitind7^  pr^4iaMv  the  povemor  of  Arabia  lVlrva 
iiniU-r  llailrian  or  ^\niun>niB  Pita.  Anoihrr  hu  a 
t;nvk  iiiłcripiioo  not  m  dtripbered.  TtaTeller*  an 
t,gttvd  ihal  lbe««  e\ravati«iH.  nała  of  Iha  most  alrik- 
in;;  uf  whieh  aie  in  lhe  diff  itirettly  opposiie  tba  ihaa- 
tra.  w««  DHaily  lomba,  ibou^h  aonw  ibink  Ihey  maj 
oiijiually  han  Mrrttt  aa  dwdlioca,    Indetd  eercral 


of  tlmi  harc  locuU  niDk  in  Uie  doot  u  if  Tor  borial- 
plKO.  A  few  wtn  doubtkn  lempl»  for  Ihe  worahip 
al  Bul,  but  ■iilaequ«itl7  cannrtal  ipła  Christian 
chnrclHł.    Tlwy  tKleod  tli  along  tbe  caatem  cli& 


The  Tbeatra  at  Petn. 


Procceding  atill  down  tb«  Umm,  al  aboat  one  hun- 
Jicd  ud  Bhj  pacea  from  Ihc  Iheatie  the  clilb  expand 
npidlj.  and  sooD  recede  so  far  as  lo  give  place  to  a 
plłin  atnot  a  mik  gquai«,  Buirounded  by  (^iille  tmi- 
KOteB,  The  brook,  nhich  now  tum»  again  to  ihe  *«t, 
Inmm  thc  middk  of  tbis  pliin  liii  it  reachea  a  ledge 
uf  suubtotie  clifla,  tfarough  which  it  piercea,  and  ia  Idm 
in  ibe  loiida  ot  tbe  Arabah.  TbU  Utlle  pUiii  wa>  the 
BU  ctilit  dty  ttrPecra,  and  it  ia  still  corercd  irith  hcaps 
of  bewD  itoiH,  Łncea  of  paved  etreeta,  and  foundaliaDi 

Tlif  chief  public  buildinga  occupied  the  banki  oT  the 
rim  and  Łba  high  ^round,  especially  on  Ihe  Bouth,  aa 
ilirii  mina  (aSdently  ahow.  One  aumptunus  eiiiflo 
imiini  Kauding,  though  in  in  imperfect  and  diJipi 

the  nsMm  aide  of  Ihe  valley,  and  seema  to  have  beei 
•  polaa  rother  thon  i  tempie.  It  U  ealled  Katr  Faria, 
tr  FbaTaoh'B  p«lace,  and  ia  thirty^four  pacxa  aąuare. 
Tbe  willa  ant  neoilj'  entjre,  and  on  Ehe  uatem  aido 
tbey  IR  itill  annnountKi  by  a  bandaame  comiee. 
fmL,  which  looka  fmrarda  the  north,  waa  onum^ 
■iib  anw  of  columna,  faur  of  whicb  ara  aUnding. 
o|)en  piaiu  behind  the  colonnode  extcnded  tbe  i 
Icngtti  at  the  bulhling.  In  the  rear  of  tliiB  piozz 
dm  apartnimls.  the  principal  of  which  ia  entered  under 
1  DoUe  arch,  apparenlly  lhirty-flve  or  fony  feet  high. 

iicbittctuR,  and  ia  the  moie  atriking  aa  being  the  oniy 
pmper  tdificc  now  atanding  in  Petro. 

A  linie  eaat  tif  this,  and  in  a  rangę  with  aome  of  the 
miBt  tjHotiful  excavationB  in  the  mountain  on  the  eaBt 
tiite  (f  thc  Talley,  are  the  remaiiis  of  wbit  appean  lo 
htTf  bccu  ODOther  Łriumphal  arch.  Under  it  vere 
Ibm  paaaigea,  and  a  number  of  pedeatala  of  coluinna, 
n  Weil  03  otber  fragmento,  woold  leod  to  the  belief  that 
■  taagnilWfnt  colcainade  was  connected  with  it.  In  the 
■me  ridnity  ore  the  abutinenta  of  a  miaBiva  bridge. 

On  an  emineDCe  aontb  of  tbii  Ib  a  Bingle  column 
(o*  miKly  called  Zab  Far^n,  L  a.  hoata  virilia  Phara. 
mil)  connccWd  witb  Che  foundation  walla  nf  a  tempie, 
'bote  [allan  lie  łcattered  aroand  in  broken  frigmenU, 
Koie  of  Uwm  fiTe  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  of  theae, 
■Ibk  pedecUla  Btill  rtnuin  in  their  places,  adomed 
ritticr  Bida  of  thlt  aUtely  edillca.  Tbere  were  alBO 
tHir  celamna  in  front  and  aix  in  tbe  rear  of  the  tem- 
iJf.  Tbey  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
'nnled  tfaiity-acTea  iaaaałve  fruata  of  which  one  of 
Ui^ni  vaa  compcMed. 

Sdn  (artber  aonth  are  other  pilea  of  mina— colnmna 
ud  bmn  atones— parta,  do  doabt,  of  important  public 
knhtiiigi.  Tba  laina  CraTellet  connted  not  less  tban 
tnrtfen  dmilaT  beapa  of  mina,  haiinfc  calumna  and 
^•«nienta  of  colnmna  intermingled  Kith  błocka  of 
lima,  is  thii  {urt  of  the  aite  of  ancient  Petta.  Thry 
indirate  tbe  great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  tbis  an- 
°!Dl  capiial,  os  well  aa  its  uoparolleled  calamitiea. 


)  PETRA 

These  samptnaus  ediflcea  occnpled  what  niay  be  called 
the  central  parlB  of  Fetra.  A  larga  aurface  on  tha 
nortb  side  of  tbe  rlyer  is  coTered  with  Bubiitmctiona, 
wbicb  piobably  belonged  to  pńrate  habitolions.  An 
estanaiTe  region  atill  fartber  north  retains  no  yesti)^ 
of  tha  bnildlngB  wbich  oncs  covered  it.  Public  wealth 
wai  l>viabed  on  palaces  and  templea,  vhile  tha  banaea 
of  the  cnmmon  people  wen  aligbtly  and  fDeanly  bnllt, 
of  auch  materiala  aa  a  few  yean,  or  at  most  a  few  cen- 
tnrica,  wen  aaSdent  to  diaaolre. 

Tha  acropolia  ia  tbonght  to  bave  occnpied  an  Iso- 
lated  hill  on  the  weet.  Tbe  whole  aacent  of  the  hilla 
on  tha  Bouth,  np  wbicb  the  tuilaome  passage-way  out  of 
thia  museum  of  wondera  winda,  ia  elaborately  plerced 
with  lombB,  templea,  or  dwellings.  At  the  north-west 
eitremity  of  ths  cliffaurroundingthe  plain  ia  the  iMr 
or  clcHster,  tbe  aecond  most  remarkable  Bculptun  of 
the  entire  pUce,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  A  nvine  somewhat  like  the  Sik,  witb  many 
windings,  leada  to  tbe  baae,  and  the  approach  up  to  it 
ia  in  pUces  by  a  path  fire  or  aix  feet  broad,  cut  with 
Itnmense  labra-  in  tbe  precigiitoua  rock.  Its  fasadę  ia 
larger  tban  tbitof  the  Rhainefaj  but,  as  ia  thatbuild- 
ing  (if  Buch  we  may  cali  ii),  the  interior  does  not  cor- 
nBpond,  being  merely  a  largo  8>]nare  chambcr,  with  a 
receaa  reaembling  the  niche  for  Ihe  allar  in  Greek  ec- 
cleeiaatical  orchitacture,  and  bearing  evident  eigns  of 
baTiag  been  cnuTerted  from  a  heathen  into  i  Christian 
tempie.  The  cliffs  on  the  nortb-cast  łide  of  the  baain, 
which  here  e^itcnda  up  a  conaiderable  val1ey,  are  in 
like  manner  cut  into  temples,  tombe,  or  other  archi- 
teclural  forms  of  great  variely. 

Laborde  and  Linant  also  thougbt  that  they  traced 
the  ontline  of  a  naumachia  or  theaCre  for  sea-flghto, 
which  would  be  Booded  from  cistema  in  which  tbe 
water  of  the  torrentB  in  the  wet  seafon  had  been  re- 
aerred — a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hypothBsiB  be  cor- 
rect, ot  tbe  copionsneaa  ofthe  wnter-Bupply,  if  properly 
hoabanded,  and  a  confinnation  of  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exDberant  fertility  of  tbe  region,  and  lig  contrait 
to  the  harren  Arabah  on  its  iramediate  weet  (Robinaon, 
ii,  169),  Stanley  (Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  95)  leiTes  little 
doubt  tbet  Petra  waa  the  aeatof  a  primeyal  sanctnaiy, 
wbich  he  lixes  at  the  ipot  now  called  the  "Dcir"  or 
"Convent,"  and  with  which  facl  the  choice  ofthe  site 
of  Aaron'B  tomb  may,  he  thinka,  haTe  been  connected 
(p.  96).  Aa  regards  the  qucstion  of  its  idendly  with 
Kadesh,  aee  Kadesii;  and,  for  tbe  generał  aubject, 
aee  Bitter,  xiv,  69,  997  Eq. 


many  lonndationa,  and  camod  a»ay  many  a  chiselled 
stono.  and  worn  mnny  a  flnithed  epccimen  of  BculpU 
ure  into  nnsbapely  nussee.  The  soft  teiture  of  the 
rock  aecoDds  the  destructive  agendea  ofthe  elementa. 


EvDn  the  sccDinuhtiotu  of  TnbbUh  which  mark  thc 
■lU  of  all  othCT  deemyed  citlea  h»ve  mottiy  dbaji- 


□  only  b«  determ 
!T  the  aurfftca  or 


lingled  -itl 


pottary  «c»tlered 

UDd— tba  uaivenBl,  and,  it  would  BCeni,  in  imperub- 
■bU  memoriał  of  popnloiu  citiu  that  riiit  no  lungET. 
Tbeła  vcitige>,  tbe  axt«nC  ot  wbich  Dr.  Olia  łook 
great  piina  lo  Cracs,  cover  an  irea  one  tbLrd  ta  largo 
Mthttt  orCairo,flXc1iidingit«largBgardiin  from  tba 
ettimste,  and  very  lufflciont,  he  tbinks,  to  contain  Iha 
whole  populatlon  of  Athena  In  ita  pragperout  dayi. 

ThoattantionoftrayellerehiiB,  iiowBYw,  beencbief- 
ly  engaged  by  tb«  above-aoted  excavaticnn,  which, 
hBving  mora  auccoMfulIy  resistcd  the  raragea  of  Cimc, 
cODttitute  at  preaant  the  gnat  and  pecullor  attraction 
of  the  plncB.  Theae  excav«tioaa,  wbelher  formad  for 
tamplea,  tomba,  or  the  dw«111nga  of  liTing  men,  sur- 
priie  the  yisitor  by  their  incradJLie  numlier  and  ex- 
tont.  They  not  only  occupy  the  ftont  of  the  entira 
mountain  by  which  the  v»\ley  ii  enooinpiiaMd,  but  of 

all  aidei  from  thii  anclosed  area.  They  eaial,  too,  ia 
Ipreat  numbcra  in  the  precipitouB  rocka  ivbLch  ahoot 
out  from  the  princiiHil  mountains  into  the  aoutbarn, 
and  atill  mor«  into  tha  norlherD  part  of  tha  aite,  and 
they  ara  aaaa  along  all  the  approachaa  to  the  place, 
nhicti,  In  tbe  days  of  itl  proiperity,  were  perhapa  tbe 
Buburba  of  tbe  overpeop1ed  va11ey.  Some  of  ibe  moat 
poculiar  ate  foand  in  tha  va11ev  above  the  aatranca  of 
tho  Sik.  Wero  tbeao  0Tcnvation»,  inatead  of  follow- 
ing  all  the  ainuoeltica  of  the  mounCain  snd  iti  nnmFT- 
0119  goTgaa,  Tangad  ia  rogular  order,  they  proijably 

len^^h.  They  are  oftan  aeen  riaing  one  abure  anuther 
Id  the  face  of  tha  diff,  and  convenient  atepa,  nowmuch 
worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  Icad  in  all  direcCiona  tbrough 
tha  fiaiarea  and  along  the  aidca  of  the  mountaina,  to 
the  varloUł  tomba  that  occupy  theae  tofty  poaitlona. 
Samo  of  tbem  are  appareatly  not  leaa  than  from  two 
bundrad  to  three  or  foui  hundrad  feet  olnye  the  level 
of  the  Talley.  Caiiapicuaui  ailuationa,  vUlb1e  from  be- 
rę łnnerally  choaen  ;  but  aomatimea  the  oppo- 


isiderahla  dcpth,  bnt  thej  a 
nea  aud  rubbiih,  ao  that  i( 
It,     In  theie  plobeian  tom 
only  a  door  of  amall  dimenakma,  and  i 


to  have  beeu  funuKl 
onadoroed  habit4tiur 
va»t  number  of  exca 
chlteclural  ornament 


Ing  t< 


'ailed,  a 


tchem 


the  gai 

0  of  the  multitudo,  were  preferrod.    Tiia  fiighta 

of  ileiJ. 

all  cut  in  the  aolld  rock,  are  almoat  innumar- 

»bl.,a 

d  they  ascend  to  gnial  heighti,  aa  well  aa  in 

all  dire 

ctiona.      Sometimca  the  coDDection  with  the 

city  li 

interrapled,  and  one  aen  in  a  gorgc,  or  upon 

the  fac 

of  »  diff,  lifty  or  a  bundred  feet  above  him,  a 

longac 

iea  of  ttepa  rlaing  from  the  edge  of  an  inaccea- 

aiLlo  , 

otbcr  agrnciea  have  worn  tho  aaiy  aacent  into  a  chan- 

nel  for 

he  naten,Bnd  thna  ioCcnupted  łba  communi- 

catlon. 

The 

aituationa  of  thoie  encavatinni  ara  not  morę 

etimei  cut  in  Ibe  face  of  the  rock,  nflittla  depth 

andof 

-arioui  aiiti  and  forma,  of  which  it  js  difficull 

cture  the  objeet,  unleai  tber  had  some  connec- 

tion  wi 

J)  votive  offerlDga  and  religiom  rilea.     By  tar 

alsned 

aa  placea  for  tho  interment  ot  the  deod :  and 

tbui  CI 

hibit  ■  Tirlely  In  form  and  aiia,  of  interior  ar- 

cnt  and  (x(amal  dacontioa^  adaplcd  to  the 

ditfcran 

t  fortunea  of  tbeir  occupanta,  and  confocmable 

were  m 

aingle 

hamhtr,  ten,  fifteaa.  or  tnenty  feet  Hiuan  bv 

•rclve  in  hei-ht,  coiiUlniiiK  a  raue-o  in  the  wail 

Urgee 

ough  lo  rawlTo  one  or  a  fcw  dtpoails;  aomc 

■ra  are  aaTcrnl  receaaea  occupy- 

oftheapartDient.     Theae  aeem 

ór  family  tomba.     Besidei  thew 

i  of  the  bumble  dead,  ttaere  ia  a 

ationa  enriched  witb  rarioua  ar- 

.     To  theae  uniąue  and  aumpto. 

I  ŁuCe  of  one  of  tbe  most  ancieat 

racei  of  men  with  whom  biatory  bas  madę  aa  acquaiat- 

ad,  Petra  U  indebled  tur  ita  great  aad  peculiar  atCrnc- 

tiona.    Thia  omsmeiiUl  arcbltccturo  ii  whoUy  coniincd 

(o  the  front,  ubiło  tha  Interior  la  quite  pluD  and  des- 

tituCe  of  all  decoraCion.    Paaa  the  tbreahold,  and  noth- 

ing  ia  aeen  but  perppadicular  walls,  Iieariag  the  marka 

of  tho  cbiael,  without  raouldinga,  columoa,  or  any  spe- 

ciea  ot  ornament.    Diit  tho  eitariora  of  theae  primitire 

and  even  rude  apartmenta  enhibit  aome  of  tba  moat 

beauCitul  and  impoaing  reaulta  of  aacient  taite  and 

akiU  wbich  hare  remained  to  onr  timea.     Tbe  front 

of  the  mountain  is  wrought  Into  ficadea  of  aplendid 

templea,  rivalling  In  their  aspect  and  aymmetry  tbe 

moat  celebratcd  monuments  of  Grecian  art.    Columni 

,  of  rarioua  orders,  graceful  pedimenta,  hroad,  rich  en. 

from  I  tablaturea,  aud  aometimea  lUluari-,  all  bewn  out  of 

I  tbe  aoltd  rock,  and  atill  forming  part  of  tbe  natire 

I  maaa,  tcanaform  the  baae  of  tho  mountain  into  a  Tiat 

'  aplendid  pile  of  architecturn,  while  tbe  overhan(:ing 

clilTe,  towering  aboTe  In  ahapas  aa  rugged  and  wild  u 

ing  and  cnrioaa  of  contraata.  In  moit  inatincea  it  ia 
impOMible  to  aaavn  theae  beautiful  facadea  lo  any 
parlicular  atyle  of  architecture.  Uany  of  tbe  colunma 
reaemble  Iboae  oF  tbe  Corinthlan  order;  but  they  dc- 
viate  BO  far.  both  In  tbeir  forms  and  omamonU,'rmm 
Ibis  elegant  oiodel,  that 


fart  abore  It,  and  not  nnfłeąucntly  naar  tha  ctiling, 
at  the  hei^ht  ot  eight  or  ten  f»l.  Occaaionally,  aa 
aiMTe  menlioned,  ohiong  pita  or  graTri  ara  annk  jn 
tho  r«cci.<>i,  or  in  the  Ooor  of  the  principal  apartmcnt. 


A  Fe» 


«  Doric, 


aaSered  moat  from  the  n 
of  tiine,  and  are  pnibahly  vary  ancient. 

fiut  notbing  contribotea  ao  mach  to  the  aloKst  mag- 
ical  aSiKt  of  aome  of  theae  monnmenta  as  the  rich  and 
Yarioua  colora  of  tbe  rock  ont  of  irhich,  or  mora  prop- 
erly  in  whicb,  they  are  fornied.  The  moantaJna  tliat 
encompiaa  the  rale  of  Petra  are  of  londstono,  of  Khich 
red  ia  the  predominant  hae.  Thair  snrtace  ia  a  gnod 
deal  Lumcd  aod  faded  by  tba  etements,  and  is  ofa  duli 
lirick  color.  and  moat  ot  tha  aandatone  formations  in 
this  Ticinity,  aa  wcl!  as  a  nomber  of  the  escaTationa 
of  Petra,  axliib<t  nolhing  ramarkable  in  their  coloring 
which  does  oot  belong  to  the  aama  apedrs  of  rock 
Ibronghout  a  conaiderable  region  of  Arabia  PetrwL 
Many  of  tbem,  hoirever,  ara  adoraed  with  such  a  pro- 
fuaion  ot  the  moat  loYalj  and  brilliant  colora  aa  it  ia 
ararcely  posailJe  to  dearribe.  Rad,  porple,  yellow, 
aiara  ot  aky-blue,  LIack  and  white,  are  aaen  in  tbe 
luinie  maaa  diatinctty  in  ancceeain  layen,  nr  blended 
BO  aa  lo  Itarm  «very  abide  and  boa  of  whkh  tbey  aro 
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cfpaUe— as  brilliant  and  as  soft  a»  they  cver  appear 
in  ikwers,  or  in  the  plumage  of  bird?,  or  in  the  skj 
vben  Ulumiiiated  by  the  most  glorious  saoset.  The 
nd  perpetoaDj  shades  into  pale,  or  deep  rosę  or  flesh 
cokir,  and  again  approaches  the  hue  of  the  lilac  or  vio- 
kt  The  white,  wbich  is  often  as  pure  as  snów,  is  oc- 
casłonallr  jost  dbshed  witb  blne  or  red.  The  blae  is 
nsaallT  the  pale  azore  of  the  elear  sky  or  of  the  ocean, 
tmt  sometunes  has  the  deep  and  peculior  shado  of  the 
eioods  in  soinnier  irhen  agitated  by  a  tempest  Yel- 
kiT  U  an  epitbet  often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone. 
Tbe  jelloY  of  the  rocks  of  Petra  is  as  bright  as  that 
cf  caffron.  It  is  morę  easj  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
tbe  effect  of  tali,  graceful  columns  exhibiting  these 
exqDUite  colors  in  tbeir  snccession  of  regnlar  horizon- 
til  stnta.  They  are  displayed  to  still  greater  advan- 
tage  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  somą  of  the  excava^ 
tiuD«  where  there  is  a  slight  dip  in  the  strata. 

See  Irbj  and  Mangles,  Trarela,  cb.  viii ;  Robinson, 
B^  Rfuarck  ii,  512  sq. ;  Laborde,  Yoyage  (Par.  1830- 
STi),  p,  55  sq.  (this  work  is  chiefly  Talued  for  its  en  gra v- 
tBg^);  Baitlett,  Fcrty  Days  in  the  Detert,  p.  126  sq. ; 
Roberfet,  Sketcka  (Lond.  1842-48),  vol.  iii ;  Olin,  Trem- 
c&,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Palmer,  Dewert  ofthe  Ext  dtu,  p.  366  8q. ; 
Ril^way,  Tke  LortTs  Land,  p.  139  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Mur- 
nfi  Hmdboot/or  Smm  and  Pal.  p.  81  sq. ;  B&decker, 
Ńladimi  und  Sjfriea,  p.  304  sq.     Seo  louMiEA. 

Petra,  Yiceszo,  an  Itallan  cardinal,  wais  bom  at 
Napie»  Nor.  13,  1662.  He  occupicd  at  the  court  of 
£tiaae  sereral  oonsiderable  positions,  and  was  created 
canłioal  in  1724,  tben  bishop  of  Preneste.  He  enjoyed 
fjnt  influence  with  popes  Innocent  XII  aud  Benedict 
XIII,  who  often  consiilted  him  upon  grave  afTairs.  He 
dicd  at  Romę  March  24, 1747.  He  published  J)e  sacra 
Ptmintiara  Apostoiica  (Romę,  1712,  4to),  and  Com- 
ttntaria  ad  Congtitutionei  Aposłołicas  (Yen.  1729,  4 
TTik  fd.).  See  Nomim  iUustri  del  Regno  di  Napolu — 
HoeTcf,  iVo«r.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxix,  730. 

Petraich  (ItaL  Petrarca),  Francesco,  one  of  the 
Doet  cekbnted  of  Italian  writers  of  prose  and  poetry, 
<le9enre8  a  płace  here  because  he  was  for  many  years  a 
dcTODt  ind  consistent  ecclesiastic,  and  exerted  a  far- 
roaehing  influence  on  the  classical  cal  turę  of  Italy  in 
tfe«  l^er  medicTal  period  known  as  the  Renaissance 
(q-  O.  Petruch  was  bora  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1^  Uis  fiiŁher,  a  Florentine  notary,  had  been  exiled 
t«o  Tean  before,  in  the  same  disturbance  which  drove 
out  tbe  poet  Dante ;  and  he  soon  left  Italy  for  Avignon, 
vhere  tbe  papai  oourt  thcn  resided.  The  son  was  ed> 
(>^ated  in  tbis  French  city  washed  by  the  Rhone,  and 
st  MonipcUier,  and  then  sent  to  stady  law  at  Bologna. 
Tbmigh  Petrarch  certainly  lored  the  i£neid  morę  than 
tbt  Pandects,  and  copied  ancient  manuscripts  morę  will- 
tazlj  tban  Uw  papers,  yet  the  subseąuent  course  of  his 
poblic  life  pn)ves  that  he  did  not  neglect  professional 
ponuite,  and  that  he  prepared  himself  for  being  a  use- 
fui  man  ^  baainefl&  Returning  to  Avignon  soon  after 
bt  became  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
nnall  inheritance,  and  indulged  for  some  years  in  an  al- 
teroation  of  dassical  studies  and  political  composition, 
^ih  nch  gayety  (sombre,  perhaps,  but  not  the  morę 
pure  on  that  account)  as  the  clerical  court  offered.  In 
the  Teir  1327  he  oonoeiTed  an  attachment  to  an  Avig- 
oooese  lady,  yonng  bot  already  married.  Some  slight 
f^iKuritj  stiU  hangs  over  his  relation  to  this  lady,  but 
it  ii  almost  certain  that  she  was  no  less  a  paragon  of 
yirtiK  than  of  k>velines8.  He  met  her  on  April  6, 1327, 
ia  the  chnrch  of  SL  Clara  in  Avignon,  and  at  once  and 
f«>nr«r  feU  deeply  in  lorę  with  her.  The  lady  was 
^  oineteen,  and  had  been  married  for  two  years  to  a 
gtatkoaD  of  Aiignon,  named  Hugues  de  Sade.  For 
^  y«an  Petrarch  lired  near  her  in  the  papai  city,  and 
'''^oently  met  her  at  church,  in  society,  at  festivities, 
^^  Ue  lang  her  beauty  and  his  love,  under  the  name 
of  bi«  « lann,"  in  thoee  sonnets  whose  mcUiflnoos  eon- 
^ots  rariahed  the  ears  of  his  cootemporarics,  and  have 


not  yet  ceased  to  charm.  The  lady,  wboerer  she  was, 
knew  how  to  keep  Petrarch  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
for  uaing  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  arowing  his 
lorę  in  her  presence  she  so  seyerely  reproyed  him  that 
he  nerer  repeated  the  offence.  About  1338  he  retired  for 
two  or  three  years  to  dwell  in  the  beautiful  ralley  of 
Yauduse,  near  Arignon.  He  himself  said  that  his  with- 
drawal  to  the  retreat  which  he  immortalized  was  caueed 
by  no  reason  morę  sentimental  or  poetic  than  his  dls- 
gust  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  papai  court,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  preferment  which  the 
pope  had  held  out  to  him.  Long  before  this  time  Pe- 
trarch*s  talents  and  accomplishments  had  procured  for 
him  not  only  distinguished  patronage,  but  freąuent  and 
actire  employment.  A  most  brilliaiit  honor  awaited 
him  at  Romę  in  1841,  where,  on  Easter-day,  he  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the 
poet,  The  ceremonics  which  marked  this  coronation 
were  a  grotesąoe  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  reprc- 
sentations.  Petrarch  was,  howeyer,  as  ardent  a  scholai 
as  he  was  a  poet;  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  was 
occupied  in  the  collection  of  Latin  MSS.,  even  copying 
some  with  his  own  band.  To  obtain  these,  he  tray- 
elled  freąucntly  throughout  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1353  Petrarch  returned  to  Italy,  and 
soon  became  the  trusted  counsellor  and  diplomatic  agent 
of  seyeral  of  his  country*s  rulers.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sions  at  home  and  abroad.  He  finally  settled  at  Milan, 
where  he  spent  ten  years,  and  liyed  for  a  season  also  at 
Parma,  Mantua,  Padua,  Yerona,  Yenice,  and  Romę. 
Though  he  had  neyer  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  re- 
warded  for  his  faithful  seryices  to  the  state  by  ecclesias- 
tic benefioes  in  the  iiorth  of  Italy.  He  might  haye  risen 
to  positions  of  great  influence  and  rich  returas  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  preferred  the  ąuiet  life  of  a  recluse.  In 
1370  Petrarch  remoyed  to  Arquk,  a  little  yillage  prettily 
situated  among  the  fTuganean  hiUs,  where  he  spent  his 
closing  years  in  bard  scholarly  work,  much  annoyed  by 
yisitors,  troublcd  with  epileptic  flts,  not  oyer  rich,  but 
serene  in  heart,  and  displaying  in  his  life  and  corre- 
spondence  a  rational  and  beautiful  piety.  He  died  July 
18, 1374.  Petrarch  was  not  only  far  beyond  his  age  iu 
learning,but  had  risen  aboye  many  of  its  prejudices  and 
superstitions.  He  despised  astrology,  and  the  cfaildish 
medicine  of  his  tinqes;  but,  on  the  other  band,  he  had 
no  liking  for  the  conceitcd  scepticism  of  the  mediteyal 
sayans;  and  in  his  De  sui  ipsitts  et  mulłorum  dliorum 
Tgnoranlia  he  sharply  attacked  the  irreligious  specula- 
tions  of  those  who  had  acąuircd  a  sbullow,  free-think- 
ing  habit  from  tbe  study  of  the  Arabico-Aristotelian 
school  of  writers,  such  as  Ayerroes.  Petrarch'8  Latin 
works  wcre  the  first  in  modern  times  in  which  the  lan- 
guage  was  classically  written.  The  principal  are  his 
EpistolcB,  consisting  of  lettcrs  to  his  numcrous  friends 
aud  acquaintance8,  and  which  rank  as  the  best  of  his 
prose  works :  De  Vitis  Yirorum  Iłlusirium  :^De  Reme- 
dits  vtriit«que  Forfunae: — De  Vita  Solitaria: — Rerum 
Memorandarum  libri  iv:  —  De  Conłemptu  Mundi,  etc. 
Besides  his  prose  epistles,  he  wrote  uumerous  epistlcs  in 
Latin  yerse,  eclogues,  and  an  epic  poem  called  A/rica, 
on  the  subjcct  of  the  Sccond  Punic  War.  It  was  this  last 
production  which  obtained  for  him  the  laurcl-wreath  at 
Romę.  Petrarch,  whose  life  was  thus  actiye,  is  immor- 
tal  in  history  by  reason  of  morę  claims  than  one.  Ho 
is  placed  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  poets  in  right 
of  his  "  Rime,"  that  is,  yerses  in  the  modern  Italian 
tongue,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultiyators 
and  reiiners.  Celebrating  in  these  his  yisionary  loye, 
he  modelled  the  Italian  sonnet,  and  gaye  to  it,  and  to 
other  forma  of  lyrical  poetrj-,  not  only  an  admirable  pol- 
ish  of  diction  and  melody,  but  a  delicacy  of  poetic  feel- 
ing  which  has  hardly  eyer  been  eąualled,  and  a  play 
of  rich  fancy  which.  if  it  often  degencrates  into  false 
wit,  is  as  often  delightfuUy  and  purely  beautifuL  But 
though  PetraTch's  sonnets  and  canzoni  and  "  triumphs" 
could  all  be  forgotten,  he  would  still  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  benefactors  of  European  ciyilization.   No  one  but 
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Boccaccio  abarea  with  him  the  glorr  of  hiTing  been 
Ihe  chier  reiŁorer  of  eUuieil  kuning.  Hi*  greateM 
merit  kay  in  bii  bBving  iccalled  aUcntion  to  the  highei 
and  mare  correct  clatNcal  autbon;  in  bi>  hsTing  been 
an  enthuiiutic  and  tuccenful  agent  in  re*iviDg  the 
■tudy  •>{  the  Greek  tongue,  and  iii  bii  haring  b«n,  in 
his  tnvelii  and  otherwiM,ui  iiidefatigiblecoUectorand 
preaerrer  of  aacient  iDUiUMri{ita.  Tu  bi*  care  we  owe 
copiea  of  łeveral  cla»ical  norka  which,  but  for  him, 
would,  in  all  likelibood,  have  periibed.  CoUectire  edi- 
tion*  of  hia  wtiole  worka  bave  beea  repealed1v  pab- 
liihed  (Dai]e,1496,  l&M,  and  1681  sq.).  Hii  lifc  hae  em- 
played  many  wrilen,  tmong  wbom  may  be  raentioned 
Bdlutello,  Reccadelli,  Tomińni,  De  U  Bailie,  Da  Sadea, 
Tiraboschi,  Italdelli,  Ugo  FokoIo,  Campbell,  and  Geiger. 
In  July,  187J,  a  Petnrch  fatival  »aa  beld  at  Padua, 
and  a  atatue  of  the  greal  poet  by  Ceccon  wai  erecced. 
The  eulugy  on  thia  occaaion  was  pronounced  by  Alcardi 
in  the  aula  magna  of  the  univenity.  See,  beiidei  Ihi 
oomplete  biogiaphiea,  Longfellow,  Potf4  and  Potiry  of 
Europę ;  GibUin,  Dtcline  and  Fali  oftke  Ramam  fmpirt. 
eh.  lxx;  Preacotl,  Mitcttlamn,  p.  616;  For.  Q,u.  Rtv. 
July,  1843 ;  ConKmp.  Rn.  Julv,  1874 ;  Rerat  Óet  Dna 
Mandei,  July  15, 1874 1  Ueberweg,  Hitt.  ofPhiL  ii,  7,  8, 
4«2;  Riuat  Ckriliamt,  18^9,  p.  143. 


Tomb  of  Petrarcb. 
Petrazsi,  AaTULPO,  a  painter  of  Siena,  waa  b 


He 


idied  ai 


vely  Ul 


Yanni,  Ehe  younger  Salimbcni, 
acąuired  diatinclion,  and  eiecuted  many  worka  for  Ihe 
churchea  snd  public  edificea  of  hu  native  city,  aa  well 
aa  for  tbe  prlvste  coUecliona.  He  alao  opencd  an  acad- 
emy  thcre,  which  waa  much  rrequented  by  the  artiaU 
of  Siena,  and  honoted  by  the  adendance  of  Ilorgognooe, 
who  Bloppett  Kme  tnoDtha  with  Petrazzi  before  he  pro- 
ceeded  lo  Romc.     Lanii  uyi  thit  Petrazzi  iFenłcd  to 


e  adhen 


r  of  Van: 


He  frequently  aims 
iiiifreiiuenLly  choM  hia  modeli  from  the  achoDiróT  Upper 
Iliiy.  Ilia  Marriage  Ftait  at  Caaa  bringa  Paul  the 
yrroneae  strongly  to  our  recoUcction.  Felrazzi'a  Cont- 
n™i.iHn/S(.J(rOBif,BtlheAgo«tiniani.i«painledmuch 
aflcrthe  manner  of  CaraccL  Petrazzi  encelled  in  paint- 
iiiRchildren.andhiapicturea  are  generalty  adomed  with 
ch..iri  of  angela.  Hia  cabinel  pictureł  are  ingeninuMy 
i-omposed,  and  have  a  lively  and  pleaalng  eOecl,  Hia 
picturea  of  the  /'our  JHuimj.at  VuUe,a  aeat  nflbe  iin- 
hle  fainily  cirChigi,areadmiredfar  the  playfu Inna  and 
cIpganceoftbegcuupBflfCupidainlrDduced.  Hediedin 
1603.  Sce  Spooner,  Biog.  llil.o/lAi:  FiMArli,  ii,  685. 
Petreiua  (Lat,  for  Pnitri).  Thkodorub,  a  leamed 
Dulchman,  waa  bom  ApriI  17, 1667,  at  Kempen  (Over- 
lasel).  Atkerhaving  been  receiyedaamaater  ofaruin 
Cologne,  bo  eiilered  theCanbuaian  conrent  of  that  city 
(1587),  and  waa  piior  of  Ualmen,  in  the  biahopric  cJ 
Munster;  in  Ihia  capacity  he  twice  aseJMed  at  Ihe  gen- 
enl  chipler  of  hia  order,     liia  taate  for  itudy  Icd  him 
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to  employ  tbe  łime  left  bini  fiom  the  dutiea  of  bia  pro- 
feasion  in  compoaing  ot  tranalating  diSerent  works  (ot 
the  defence  of  Ihe  Catfaotic  faith.  He  died  at  Colocne 
April  20,  IGID.     We  quale  from  him,  Con/aiio  Ore- 

fforiana  (Colugne,  1696  or  IGOb,  ISmo);  iu  Ibe    ( 


■   for  tbe 


ullec- 


tjon  of  pauagea  extracted  from  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyp- 
rian (1603),  from  Leo  the  Grtat  (1614),  aud  from  Si. 
Uemard  (1607):  — fitUiotAwa  Citriunana  (ibid.  1G09, 
l^tao);  Uuroti  greatJy  proSled  from  thia inprq>aiins  bia 
TiKatTum  S.  Carlatimni  ord.  (ibid.  1680,  foL) :— Chrono- 
logia, tan  Romamoi-um  pontijicun  quam  imperalontynj 
hittorica{}\>\i.  16S6, 4to}:— Cafolt^iutanficorttił  (ibid. 
1629,  4to)i  not  Tciy  esict.  He  tranalated  into  I.alin 
two  theolf^cil  worki  from  father*  Coaier  and  Jean  Da- 
rid,  and  he  edited  the  Oprra  omma  of  St.  Bruno  (ibid. 
1610,  S  Tola.  foL).  See  Niceron,  ifimoirfi,  \-nL  sl ;  Pa- 
quat,  tfinoira,  vaL  ii.— Boefei,  fiour.  Biog.  Grnirale, 

PetreolO,  Anorha,  a  painter  of  Yenzone,  who,  ac- 
cording  Co  Rinaldis,  wan  empkiyed  in  the  calbedral  of 
hii  native  city  about  1686,  where  he  "deconted  the 
pańcia  nf  the  organ  with  very  beautiful  hiitaries  of  S. 
(Seronimo  and  S.  EuMachio,  łogether  witb  Ihe  parable 
of  tbe  wite  and  foolish  virgins,  lumunded  witb  fine  ar- 
cbitecture."  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  ofilie  Fmt  A  rtt, 
ii,  686. 

Fstrl  (Lat.  fot  Peafrt),  Baitbelteii,  a  Bel^rian 
Ibeologian,  waa  bom  about  lM7BtOp-Linter,  nearTirie- 
monU    Afier  having  taught  philaaapby  fur  len  yean  at 

obllged  10  relire  lo  Douai  (1580),  where  he  waa  pr')viil- 
ed  with  a  canonicate  and  a  theological  chair.  A  zcal- 
ouB  ThomiaC,  be  beąueathed  alt  hia  wealth  to  the  Do- 
miiiicaos.  He  died  at  Douai  t^eh.  26, 1630.  His  works 
are  mOBtly  acholastic,  with  aome  ecclesiastical  hiatory 
borrowed  from  Baroniua;  the  moat  carefully  written  are 
a  commentary  upon  the  Acis  nf  the  Apoalles  (Douai. 
1622,  410),  ainl  tome  Practplima  logica  (itód.  1635, 
I2nia).  He  prepared  a  good  ediiion  of  the  Summa  of 
St.  Tliomaa  (ibid.  1614,  fuL),  and  publiahed  the  com- 
menUries  of  Kslius  upon  the  epietles  of  St.  Faul  and  St. 
John  (ibid.  1GH-1G16,  2  voU.  fuL).     See  Foppeiu.  BOL 

Brigica;  Paąuot,  ilimoirtt,  vaL  viii Hoefei,  A'Diir. 

Biog.  Geairalf,  xliii,  767. 

Patri,  Laarent,  one  of  the  three  principal  Swei- 
ish  Refumiers.  a  brother  of  the  fotlowing,  was  bom  at 
(Etebro  in  1499.  Atler  h«ving  followed  at  WiltenberR 
Ihe  teaching  of  Luther  and  Helancthon,  on  his  return  lo 
Sweden  be  spread  the  principlea  of  Reform  in  that  coun- 
try. Appointed  by  Guatarua  Va«a  professor  of  the"lo<cy 
in  Ihe  Unireraity  of  Upsala,  of  which  he  became  reciilr 
in  1627,  he  waa  elevaled  in  1531  to  the  archiepiacnpal 
chair  of  that  city.  He  tlien  undertook,  witb  the  aid  of 
hia  brother  Olaus  and  of  Laurent  Andreil,  a  Swediih 
tranalalion  of  Ihe  Bibie,  based  princiiMlly  npoa  Luther'! 
ver«on,  which  waa  printed  in  164t ;  it  ia  known  undtr 
the  name  of  6'Hf(nriu'ł  Bibb,  and  it  bas  conlribulcd 
greatly  to  ihe  deyelopment  of  tbe  Swediah  langiiage. 
Sent  in  1534  aa  ambaasador  to  tbe  czar  of  RiiaaiB.  he 
beld,  in  Ihe  presence  of  that  prince,  a  cunferenc«  upnn 
religion  wlih  tbe  patriarch  ofthe  Ruaaian  Chutrh  ;  the 
diacuaaion  took  place  ia  tireek ;  but  ihe  interpreter  eio. 
plo}-ed  by  the  czar  lo  Iranslale  into  Rusaian  the  words 
nf  the  inlerlocutnra  often  did  not  undeistand  the  ab- 
airact  terma  uaed  by  Petri,  and  theu  lold  what  paaaed 
through  bla  head,  until  one  of  the  assistantą  who  un- 
derslood  Ruaaian  and  Greek,  diacbeed  tbe  fraud  by 
buiata  of  taughter.  Petri,  during  the  rest  of  hia  lifiF, 
waa  oocupied  in  conaolidating  Lulheraniam  in  bis  own 
country,  and  in  organiziiig  ihe  new  Chnrcb,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  Ihe  principal  fnundera.  He  waa  rerj  be- 
neAcent.  aud  disliuguished  himaelf  adrantageooaly  over 
bla  concilialoryapirit,  which  did  not  pre- 
lim  from  addreaalng  to  Erie  XIT,  in  1567,  a  seTcra 
he  Bubject  of  tlie  muriln  of  tbe  Stuf«. 
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PeCri  died  in  1573.  We  bave  of  bis  worka,  VercB  ae 
jutUe  raiioms  fuare  rtffnum  Suecia  Chnstiemo  eaptwOf 
DamiB  oUm  regi  ae  ejus  karedibus  nikil  ddteai  (Stock- 
bolm,  1547, 4to)  ^-PastOle  sur  le$  Ev€mgiU$  (ibid.  1555, 
l&il,  8yo) : — Refutatio  D.  Beurei  pertintns  ad  articulum 
de  dna  Dommi  (Upoak,  1563)  i^Disciplme  de  VEglise 
Snidoite  (Stockbolm,  1571, 4to);  a  work  wbicb,  by  a  de- 
cisbn  of  the  Diet  of  1572,  obUined  the  force  of  law : — 
Sermons  sur  la  Passion  (ibid.  1573,  8to):  —  8everal 
fttber  Strmtmsj  and  liturgie,  polemical,  and  dogmatical 
worka.  See  Schinmeier,  LfAensbesdireibung  dar  drei 
SchctdisckeH  Rtformatoren^  Andrea,  Olaus  und  Laurent 
Petri  (Łttbeck,  1783,  4to);  Hallman,  Ltfoęmts  htskrir 
Jag  ofttr  OlaSs  och  Lars  Petri;  Biogrophisk-Lerikon; 
Alaus,  La  Suede  sous  Gustate  Wąsa  (Paria,  1861).— 
Hoefier,  Kouv»  Biog,  GśnsnUe,  xxxix,  755.  Comp. 
Tiftber,  Bist.  of  iks  Ref,  p.  176  aq. ;  Gieaeler,  EccUs, 
Bul  iv,  276. 

Petrl,  OlattB-Fhase,  a  Swediab  tbeologian,  waa 
bora  at  CErebro,  in  1497 :  the  aon  of  a  blackamitb,  be 
reccived  his  eariy  education  anong  the  Canneiitea  of 
bis  natiTe  town,  together  with  bia  brother  Laurent, 
with  whom  he  attended  the  Untyeraity  of  Wittenberg, 
wbere  they  embnced  the  doctrinea  of  Luther.  On 
tbeir  retom  to  Sweden,  in  1519,  they  began,  after  bar- 
ing  aa  by  a  miracle  eacaped  from  tbe  executioner8  of 
Christian  II,  to  |Mropagate  the  ideaa  of  tbe  Reformer. 
Appointed  in  1523  rector  of  the  achool  of  Strengn^ 
OlaOs  woo  to  hia  opinions  the  archdeaoon  Laurent  An- 
drea,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Utter,  Guata- 
tus  Vaaa  appointed  Peter  preacher  at  Stockbolm.  In 
bis  termona  and  in  direra  oonferences  he  attacked  the 
oU  religion  with  an  increasing  ardor.  The  firat  among 
aU  Protestant  eodeuaatica  in  Sweden,  he  waa  publicly 
manicd  in  1525.  After  haying  aasiated  at  the  Diet  of 
Testerfta  in  1527,  wbere  he  had  a  diapute  npon  religion 
with  the  profeaeor  of  Upeala,  Pierre  Galie,  whom  Gua- 
uvw  dedaied  to  baye  been  conąuered,  be  entered  morę 
aDd  Doie  into  the  faror  of  the  king,  wbo  oonaulted  him 
npon  Łhe  most  important  aflaira,  and  finally  appointed 
bin  hb  chanoeUor.  In  1589  Petri,  tired  of  buaineaa, 
«xchanged  his  duties  for  those  of  firBt  paator  of  tbe  cap- 
tUL  The  ibllowing  year  he  waa  oondemned  to  death 
for  not  haTing  lerealed,  in  1586,  tbe  conapiracy  formed 
agaioatthe  life  of  the  king  by  aome  citizena  of  tbe  Han- 
seatłc  riUages,  one  of  whom  had  confeaaed  to  him.  He 
purcfaased  hia  pardon  for  a  large  aum.  Three  yeara 
afktt  tbe  king  reinatated  him  in  hia  oflSce  of  paator,  and 
be  kepi  it  until  hia  death,  which  oocurred  at  Stockbolm 
in  1563.  He  joined  to  qnite  extenaire  and  raried  leam- 
ing  gnat  activity  and  a  captiyating  eloqnence,  but  he 
KTcr  spared  bis  adyeraary,  and  often  degenerated  into 
•bose  of  a  bold  and  raab  character.  He  may  be  called 
tbe  Latber  of  Sweden,  while  bia  brother  Laurent,  milder 
and  morę  moderate,  waa  the  Melanctbon.  We  bare  of 
P«tń'8  worka,  in  Swediab,  treatiaea  on  Marriagt  ofEc' 
dfsiasties  (Stockbolm,  1524, 1528,  4to) :— tbe  Diference 
^iheta  (Ae  EcangeHetU  Faith  and  the  Roman  (ibid. 
Id27, 1605,  4to) :— on  the  Duties  of  the  Clerg^f  ani  the 
Ijoify  (ibid.  1528,  4to) : — on  tbe  Inconcenienoes  of  the 
Momutie  Life  (ibid.  1528,  4to) :  —  PostUls  on  aU  the 
^twigtUttB  (ibid.  \b30)  :—ItUroduction  to  Saered  Scrip- 
tftrt  fibłd.  1538, 4to) : — aome  Sermons^  Odes  that  are  atill 
Ktng  in  Sweden,  and  aereral  otber  tbeological  wńtinga. 
Petn  baa  left  in  manoacript  aome  Memoirs  upon  tbe 
hiatofy  of  hia  countiy,  which  remained  unpubliahed 
becatoe  Guatama  found  them  written  with  too  much 
indąiendence ;  one  copy  of  which,  preaerved  in  the  Royal 
Libnry  of  Paria,  baa  been  analyzed  by  Keralio  in  tbe 
K^tkes  d,  Eartratts  des  ManuscriŁs,  voL  L— Hoefer,  Kouv, 
^iog,  Gmirale,  xxxix,  754.  See  alao  tbe  referencea 
■nder  the  preceding  article. 

Petri,  Pietio  de*,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  bom  in 
Igrania,  a  diatiict  of  Noyara,  in  1671.  He  studied  under 
Carfo  Maratti  at  Bome,  and  painted  aome  worka  for  the 
ehoithea  ia  that  metropolia.    Łanzi  aaya  be  fonred  a 


atyle  of  hia  own  by  engrafting  on  that  of  Maratti  a  por- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  Cortona.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
obtain  the  reputation  which  hia  merita  deaerred,  on  ac- 
oount  of  hia  infirm  healtb  and  extreme  modeaty.  Hia 
beat  worka  are  a  picture  of  The  CrucifiriofL,  in  tbe  church 
of  SS.  Yincento  e  Anaataaio,  and  aome  freacoa  in  the 
tribune  of  S.  Gemente.  He  waa  called  at  Bome  de* 
Pietri,  Orlandi  calla  him  a  Roman,  othera  a  Spaniard ; 
but  Lanzi  aaya  be  was  a  native  of  Premia.  He  died  at 
Bome  in  1716,  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  are  a  few 
etchinga  heretofore  attributed  to  him,  but^ Bartach  givea 
them  to  anotber  artiat  of  tbe  aame  name.  See  Spooner, 
Bioff.  HisL  ofthe  Fine  Arts,  ii,  686. 

Petrobmsiana.  The  aect  of  the  Petrobruaiana, 
or.  aa  they  are  commoniy  but  leaa  correctiy  called,  Pe- 
trobussians,  waa  tbe  earlieat  of  tbe  anti-aacerdotal  com- 
munitiea  which  tbe  profound  diacontent  inapired  by  the 
tyranny  of  Bome  caUed  into  exi8tence  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  They  were  the  followera  of  the 
eloąuent  Peter  of  Bruya,  who  about  the  year  1100  be- 
gan to  declaim  againat  the  comiptions  of  the  Church 
and  tbe  vicea  of  tbe  dergy.  He  continued  tbe  battlii 
for  twenty  yeara  moet  aucceaafuUy,  eapeciaUy  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Prorence,  and  madę  many  conrerta  to  his 
own  opiniona.  What  theae  really  were  it  ia  difficult  to 
atate  here,  aa  there  ia  no  record  among  hia  frienda. 
From  Peter  of  Clugny,  who  replied  to  Peter  of  Bruya, 
we  gather  that  bis  principal  doctrinea — which,  with 
one  exception  (hia  repugnance  to  tbe  croaa),  were  morę 
ably  extended  by  hia  morę  powerful  auccesaor,  Henry 
the  Deacon — were,  though  aomewhat  rationalistic,  yet 
upon  the  whole  rather  evangelical.  At  firat  the  preach- 
ing  of  Peter  aeema  to  have  been  confined  to  the  inculca- 
tion  of  a  ayatem  of  generał  morality ;  but  time  and  im- 
punity  80  favored  him  that  he  attacked  tbe  aeeds  of  dog- 
matic  errora  "  per  xx  fere  annos  aata  et  aucta  quiuque 
pnecipue  et  venenata  yirgulta."  The  capital  chargea 
npon  which  he  ia  arraigned  are :  (1)  He  rejected  infant 
baptiam,  alleging  that  no  miraculoua  gifta  were  poasible 
in  that  ceremony,  wbicb  he  declared  to  be  wholly  void 
when  performed  on  the  peraon  of  an  irreaponsible  infant, 
(2)  He  denied  that  any  apecial  aanctity  reaided  in  con- 
aecrated  buildinga;  forbidding  tbe  erection  of  churchea, 
and  directing  that  auch  churchea  aa  did  exiat  abould  be 
pulled  down.  (8)  In  particular  be  objected  to  the 
worahip  of  the  croaa,  alleging  tbat  tbe  accursed  tree 
ahould  be  held  in  horror  by  all  Christiana  aa  the  inaUru- 
ment  of  the  torturę  and  death  of  the  Bedeemer.  (4)  He 
denied  all  aort  of  real  preaence  in  the  Euchariat,  Wheth- 
er  or  not  he  retained  the  office  of  the  commuuion  aa  a 
memoriał  rite  ia  not  known.  (5)  He  waa  bitterly  op- 
poaed  to  prayera,  oblationa,  alma,  and  other  good  deeda 
done  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  To  theae  five  capital 
teneta,  which  form  the  aubject  of  the  Clugniac  abbot*a 
refutation,  muat  be  added  a  totol  probibition  uf  chant- 
ing  and  all  uae  of  aacred  musie  Puritanicnl  as  aome 
of  theae  teneta  aeem,  Peter  of  Bruya  waa  no  lover  of 
aaceticism.  Hfe  inculcated  marriage,  even  of  priests,  as 
a  high  religioua  usage.  The  deleterioua  effccts  which 
the  Bomanists  claim  to  have  come  from  his  teachings 
are  thua  auromed  up  by  Peter  of  Clugny :  "  The  people 
are  rebaptized,  churchea  profaned,  altara  overtumed, 
croases  are  bunied,  meat  eaten  openly  on  tbe  day  of 
tbe  Lord'8  paaaion,  prieats  acourged,  monka  cast  into 
dungeons,  and  by  tenor  or  torturę  conatrained  to  marry." 
Hia  followera  continued  until  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury.— Blunt,  lAct,  of  SectSj  a.  v.  See  Milman,  Ilisi,  of 
Lat.  Chrisfiamtyj  v,  412 ;  Hardwick,  Ch,  łJist,  ofthe  M. 
A.;  ^vXf Dogm/engesch,yo\.\\\  "Pipetf MomtmaUal The- 
oL§  140:  Jortin,  Eccies,  Rev,  iii,  323 ;  Alzog,  Kirchen- 
ffesch,  ii,  72 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctr,  (aee  Index). 
See  Peter  of  Bauys. 

Petrocorins,  Pauunus,  aometimea  confonnded 
with  Paulinua  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  was  an  Eaatem  eccleai- 
astic,  and,  according  to  hia  own  reporta,  flourished  in  the 
Western  empire  in  the  5th  century.    He  waa  intimate 
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with  Perpetuas,  who  was  bishop  of  Toun  from  A.D.  401 
to  491,  and  whom  be  calls  bis  patron.  It  was  at  tbe 
desire  of  Ferpetuus  tbat  be  puŁ  into  yerse  tbe  life  of 
St.  Martin  of  Toars ;  and  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  tbat 
prelate  be  humbly  tells  bim,  with  an  amusing  reference 
to  tbo  bistory  of  Balaam,  tbat,  in  giving  bim  oonAdence 
to  spcak,  be  bad  repeated  tbe  miracle  of  opening  tbe 
moutb  of  tbe  ass.  Ile  aflerwarda  supplied,  at  tbe  desire 
of  tbe  bisbop,  some  yerses  to  be  inscńbed  on  tbe  walls 
of  tbe  new  cburcb  wbicb  Pcrpetuus  finisbed  aboot  A.D. 
473  (or,  according  to  Oudin,  A.D.  482),  and  to  wbicb  tbe 
body  of  St  Martin  was  transferred.  He  sent  witb  tbem 
some  Yerses,  Dt  YisUatione  NepotuH  tui,  on  occasion  of 
tbe  cure,  supposed  to  be  miraculous,  wbicb  bis  grand- 
soD,  and  tbe  young  Udy  to  wbom  be  was  married  or  be- 
troŁbed,  bad  experienoed  tbrougb  tbe  efficacy  of  a  doc- 
ument,  apparently  tbe  account  of  tbe  miraclea  of  St. 
Martin,  written  by  tbe  band  of  tbe  bisbop.  We  gatber 
tbat  tbis  poem  was  written  wben  tbe  autbor  was  old, 
from  tbe  circamstance  of  bis  baring  a  grandson  of  mar- 
riageable  age.  Of  tbe  deatb  of  Paulinus  we  bave  no 
account  Tbe  works  of  Paulinus  Petrocorius  are.  De 
ViŁa  S.  Martini,  a  poem  in  bGxameter  yersc,  diyided 
into  six  books.  It  bas  not  mucb  poetical  or  otber  merit 
Tbe  first  tbree  books  are  little  else  tban  a  ycrsified 
abridgment  of  tbe  De  Beati  Martini  Vita  Liber  of  Sul- 
picius  Sererus;  and  tbe  fourtb  and  fiftb  comprebend 
tbe  incidents  mentioned  in  tbe  Dialogi  II  et  III  de  Yir- 
tutibus  Beati  Martini  of  tbe  same  autbor.  Tbe  sixtb 
book  comprises  a  description  of  tbe  miraclcs  wbicb  bad 
beeu  wrougbt  at  tbe  tomb  of  St.  Martin  under  tbe  eyes 
of  Perpetuus,  wbo  bad  sent  au  account  of  tbem  to  Pau- 
linus : — De  Yisilatione  NepotuH  sui,  a  description  of  tbe 
miraculous  cure  of  bis  grandson  ałready  mentioned,  also 
written  in  bexamcter  rerse :  —  De  Oratiiibus  (an  inap- 
propriate  title,  wbicb  sbould  ratber  be  Orantibus  simply, 
OT  Ad  Orantes),  apparently  a  portion  of  tbe  bexametGr 
yerses  designcd  to  be  inscribed  on  tbe  walls  of  tbe  new 
cburcb  built  by  Perpetuus: — Peipeiuo  Episcapo  Epistoła. 
Tbis  lettcr  was  sent  to  Perpetuus  witb  tbe  yerses  De 
YisUatione  and  De  Orantibus,  Tbe  works  of  Paulinus 
Petrocorius  were  first  printed  by  Franciscus  Juretus 
(Par.  1585).  After  tbe  first  publication  of  tbe  works 
tbey  were  iuserted  in  seyeral  coUections  of  tbe  Cbris- 
tian  poets,  and  in  some  editions  of  tbe  Bibiiotheca  Po' 
łrum,  generally,  boweyer,  under  tbe  name  of  Paulinus 
of  Nola.  In  tbe  Lyons  edition  of  tbe  Bibiiotheca  Pa- 
trum  (1677,  fol.),  yi,  297,  etc, 'tbey  are  ascribcd  to  tbeir 
rigbt  autbor.  Tbey  were  again  publisbed  by  Cbristi- 
anus  Daumius  (Lcips.  1686,  8yo),  witb  ample  notes  of 
Juretus,  Bartbius,  Gronoyius,  and  Daumius.  To  tbe 
works  of  our  Paulinus  were  subjoined  in  tbis  edition 
tbe  Eucharislicon  of  Paulinus  tbe  Penitent,  or  Paulinus 
of  Pella,  and  tbe  poem  on  Jonab  and  tbe  Kineyitcs,  as- 
cribed  to  TertuUiau.  See  Ilisł,  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
ii,  469,  etc. ;  Cave,  Ilist,  Liii.  ad  ann.  461  (Oxon.  1740- 
1743,  foL),  i,  449;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Inf,  La- 
tinitat.  y,  206,  ed.  Mansi ;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  xyi,  404 ; 
Oudin,  De  Scriptoribus  et  Saiptis Eccles. voL  i, coL  1288, 
1289.— Smitb,  Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mjfthol 
iii,  214. 

Petro-Johannitea,  a  name  giycn  to  tbe  parti- 
sans  of  Peter  John  Olivi  (A.D.  1279-1297),  a  monk  of 
Bezi^res,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Fraticcili  schism  among 
tbe  Franciscans,  and  a  disciple  of  tbe  abboŁ  Joacbim. 
He  fullowed  in  tbe  stops  of  bis  master,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  tbe  Reyelation,  containing  interpreta- 
tions  of  a  similar  cbaracter  to  tbe  propbecies  of  Joa- 
cbim. From  \\\ą  birtbplace  be  is  called  Peter  ofSerig- 
nan,  and  from  bis  monastery  Petrus  BUtrrensis.  Wben 
pope  Nicbolas  III  issued  a  new  interpretation  of  tbe 
ride  of  St,  Francis  (A.D.  1279),  with  tbe  yiew  of  sup- 
prcssing  tbe  fanaticism  wbicb  was  rising  among  tbe 
*'  Bpirituals"*  of  tbat  order,  a  party  was  fornoed  to  rcsist 
it  under  tbe  leadership  of  Oliyi,  and  tbis  party  of  Petro- 
Jobannites,  or  strict  Franciscans,  became  after  bis  ('eitb 
tbe  party  out  of  wbicb  tbe  Fraticelli  took  tbeir  rise. 


Sec  Wadding,  Annal,  Min,  Fratr. ;  Oudin,  De  Scnpłor. 
EceL  iii,  5»i  i  Baluze,  J/wcetfan.  i,  213.— Biunt,  Z>ier.  o/* 
3&:tSf  s.  y. 

PetronlUa,  St.,  a  Romisb  saint,  *s  reputed  to  baye 
been  tbe  daugbter  of  tbe  apostle  Peter,  and  to  baye 
been  at  Romę  witb  bim.  As  tbe  presence  of  tbe  apos- 
tle bimself  at  tbe  Etemal  City  is  still  ąuestioned,  we 
need  bardly  discuss  tbe  presence  of  bis  daugbter  in  tbat 
place.  Sbe  is  reputed  to  baye  become  depriyed  of  tbe 
use  of  ber  limbs  by  sickness.  One  day  wben  some  of 
bis  disciples  sat  at  dinner  witb  tbe  apostle,  tbey  asked 
wby  it  was  tbat  wben  be  bealed  otbers  bis  own  child 
remained  belpless.  Peter  replied  tbat  it  was  good  for 
ber  to  be  ill,  but,  tbat  bis  power  migbt  be  sbown,  he 
commanded  ber  to  rise  and  serye  tbem.  Tbis  sbe  did, 
and  wben  tbe  dinner  was  oyer  lay  down  belpless  as  be- 
fore.  Years  afler,  wben  sbe  bad  become  perfected  by 
sufTering,  sbe  was  madę  well  in  answer  to  ber  came&t 
prayers.  Now  Petronilła  was  yery  beautiful,  and  a 
young  noble,  Yalerius  Flaccus,  desired  to  marry  her. 
Sbe  was  afraid  to  refuse  bim,  and  promised  tbat  if  hc 
retumed  iu  tbree  days  be  sbould  tben  carty  her  bome. 
Sbe  tben  eamestly  prayod  to  be  deliyered  from  this 
marriage,  and  wben  tbe  loyer  came  witb  bis  friends  to 
celebrate  tbe  marriage  he  found  ber  dead.  Flaccus  la- 
mented  sorely.  Tbe  attendant  nobles  borę  her  to  her 
graye,  in  wbicb  tbey  placed  ber  crowned  witb  roscsi. 
Sbe  is  commemorated  in  tbe  Roman  Cburcb  May  81. 

PetronlUB,  tbe  name  of  two  Romans  somewbat  in- 
yolyed  in  Jewisb  bistory. 

1.  Caius  Pbtronius  succeeded  Aulius  Gallus  in  tbe 
goyernment  of  Egypt,  and  carried  ou  a  war  in  B.C.  2*2 
against  tbe  Etbiopians,  wbo  bad  invaded  Egypt  under 
tbeir  queen  Candace  (q.  y.).  He  was  a  friend  of  Herod, 
an<l  sent  com  to  Judaea  duńng  a  famine  (Joscpbus,  A  nt. 
xy,  9, 2). 

2.  PuBLius  PETRONirs  was  sent  by  Caligula  to  S>Tia 
as  tbe  successor  of  Yitellius  (A.D.  40),  in  tbe  capacity  of 
goyemor,  witb  orders  to  erect  tbe  emperor^s  statuę  in  tbe 
Tempie  at  Jerusalem ;  but  at  tbe  intercession  of  tbe  Jcws 
be  was  preyailed  upon  to  disobey  tbe  imperial  command, 
and  escaped  punishment  by  tbe  opportune  deatb  of  tbe 
emperor  (Josepbus,  A  nt.  xyiii,  9, 2 ;  War,  ii,  10). 

PetroniuB  {St.)  of  Bologna,  a  Roman  Catbolic 
preUte  aainted  for  bis  piety,  flourished  in  tbe  first  half 
of  tbe  5tb  century.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birtb,  and  de- 
scended  of  a  noble  family.  He  early  entered  tbe  ser- 
yice  of  tbe  Cburcb,  and  soon  rosę  to  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  distinction.  He  finally  biecame  bisbop  of 
Bologna,  and  distinguisbed  bimself  by  banisbing  tbe 
Arians  from  tbat  city.  He  died  A.D.  430.  In  the 
paintings  of  tbe  Romisb  saints  be  is  represented  in 
episcopal  robes,  witb  mitrę  and  crosier.  He  bas  a  tbick 
black  beard  in  an  ancient  representation,  but  generally 
is  witbout  it.  His  attribute  is  a  model  of  Bologna, 
wbicb  be  bolds  in  bis  band.  His  pictures  are  oonfinctl 
to  Bologna;  and  tbere  is  in  tbat  city  a  beautiful  cburcb 
dedicated  to  bis  memory.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Petrus.    Sec  Pkter. 

Petroa  Hispanus.    See  John  XX. 

PettODgill,  Erastus,  a  minister  of  tbe  Mctbodist 
Episcopal  Cburcb,  was  born  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  July  7, 
1805;  was  conyerted  in  Orford  in  1824,  and  was  bap- 
tized  by  Rey.  Natban  Howe  and  joined  tbe  Metbodi.«t 
Episcopal  Cburcb.  He  receiyed  license  to  preach  in 
1835,  and  labored  tbat  year  on  tbe  Betblebem  charge 
under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  presiding  elder.  He  joined 
the  New  Hampsbire  Conference  in  1836,  and  was  sta- 
tioned  at  Bristol.  His  subseąucnt  appointments  were 
as  fuUows:  in  1837,  Androscoggin  Mission;  1838,  Strat- 
ford; 1839,  Betblebem;  1840-41,  Lunenburgb,Vt,;  1842- 
43,  St.  Jobnsbury;  1844-45,  Barton;  1846,  Newbury; 
1847-48,  Londońderry;  1849-60,  Hartland ;  1851-52, 
East  Barnard;  1853-54,  Norwich  and  Hartford;  1855, 
Union  Tillage;  1858,BeIlowsFalls;  1857-58,  Hard  wiek; 
1859^^,  Irasburgh;  1861,  Corintb;  1£63-^,  WUliams- 
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u>wn.  1«&M;6,  Union  YłllAge;  1867-68,  Barnard.  While 
a>!unji^  faithfuliy  and  with  great  acceptance  on  this 
Jast  apfłointmcoŁ  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  disease, 
Msd  afier  weeka  ot  suffering,  borne  with  great  patience 
md  Christian  fortitade,  he  died  March  8, 1869,  relying 
apon  Che  divioe  promise  and  tnisting  solely  to  the  mer- 
ii5<.r  Christ.  See  Mimiteso/Arm^Cw/ABlO.   (J.H.W.) 

Pettibone,  Roswell,  a  Presbjterian  minister,  was 
'•ni  in  Orwell,  YL,  Aug.  26, 1796.  He  had  limited  fa- 
(^iiiies  for  an  early  education,  entered  Middlebury  Col- 
.'^  in  1817,  graduated  in  1820,  uught  in  the  academy 
:bcre  in  1821,  studied  diviuity  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
WIS  licensed  by  the  Addiaon  County  Asaociation  in 
l^ftt  He  commenced  preaching  in  Hopkinton,  St. 
LaTfrnoe  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and  was  onlained 
July  ti^  1824;  berę  he  labored  with  great  acceptability 
ard  ^MscesB  till  poor  health  induced  him  to  seek  a  milder 
riunate.  and  in  September,  1830,  ho  went  West,  and 
fteacbed  at  Ann  Harijor,  Mich.,  through  the  winter, 
ind  in  the  spring  receiveil  a  unanimous  cali  to  take 
charge  of  the  Church,  bat  ill-health  prevented  his  do- 
'ucz  90.  During  1831  he  was  invited  to  the  Church  in 
Rrans'  Mills,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  Berved 
with  gnat  fidelity  and  success  until,  in  Noyember,  1837, 
br  vu  called  to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
uHi  iostalled  Feb.  14,  1838.  Ilere  he  labored  until 
April  1, 1834,  wben  he  became  chaplatn  of  Clinton  State 
PrtsDD,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15,  1854.  Mr.  Pettibone 
was  pre-eminent  in  eyery  relation  and  in  the  dlacharge 
0f  cvery  duty ;  in  spirit  and  condnct  a  progressire  con- 
«mtif-e^  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trijMs  of  grace;  Tery  actire  in  organizing  different 
beiie%'oIent  societies  and  churches  in  his  own  and  sister 
o>antie^  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hi^.  Almanac,  1864,  p. 
JK    (J.L.S.) 

Pettigre'«7,  Charles,  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant 
Epijseopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1755,  in  Ireland, 
wh^nce  his  father  immigrated  about  1770.  The  family 
«aa  of  Scottiah  origin,  and  poesessed  those  marked  char- 
acteriiaics  of  Scotch  genius  which  have  distinguished 
''i  mu\y  of  the  PresbTterian  brethren  who  haTe  come 
\*>  thi»  country  from  Scotland.  In  1773  Pettigrew  be- 
ame  a  teacher  at  Edenton,  but  two  years  later  he  took 
Mt  onkiN  and  was  onlained  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Kpi&copal  Church  at  Loudon.  In  May,  1794,  at  a  con- 
vciitian  beki  at  Tarborough,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
'M  at  Booaron,  Lakc  Scuppemong,  where  he  settled  in 
1^4.  Pettigrew  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
Cnircrsity  of  Nurth  Carolina.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Petto  (or  Fepto),  Samuel,  an  English  Noncon- 
r'>rmbt  dtńne,  the  dat«  of  whose  birth  is  not  known, 
tV«Qmhed  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
««łacated  for  the  Church  Establishment  at  Catharine 
Hall.  Cambridge,  and  aflerwanls  became  rector  of 
SancToft,  in  Suflblk.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
^''Wd  in  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  as  a  Non- 
<»nf[:>rmif(t.  Af:erwards  he  became  pastor  in  a  Dissent- 
irg  Church  at  Sudbury,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
<A  bis  life.  He  died  probably  about  1708,  at  an  adranced 
ag\  His  work  entitled  Tke  RertŁation  Cnretled  (1693) 
dealt  with  Scripture  pmphecies.  The  plan  of  the  work 
was  to  inąuire :  1.  Wben  many  Scripture  prophecies  had 
tbeir  aocomplishmenL  2.  What  are  now  in  process  of 
ftil/Ument.  3.  What  are  still  to  be  fulfilled.  His  other 
worka  were,  Tke  ZHJerence  bełteeen  the  Old  and  (he  New 
("'irfHotd  (the  preface  of  this  work  was  written  by  Dr. 
Ow«i):_7'4<  Voice  of  the  Spirit:— In/ani  Baptiam 
■^fpoiitted  bjf  Ckriat:  —  Scripture  Caiechism  :  —  Narra- 
fi^'  o/łke  WoHdtrful  and  Ertraordinary  Fit»  of  Thnm. 
łpntckfl  mitr  the  fnjiitence  of  lVitehaąft, 

Petty,  Joii5,  an  eminent  minister  nf  the  Primitire 
Metbodist  Connection  in  England,  was  bom  in  1807, 
and  died  in  1868.  His  ability,  piety,  and  dcYotedness 
won  fur  him  some  of  the  most  important  and  reaponsi- 
Ue  positions  in  the  connection.  For  seven  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Primitire  Kethodiat  magazines,  *'  and 
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dłd  good  senrioe  in  sustaining  the  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness  of  these  periodicals  throughout  the  connection.* 
He  was  the  author  of  seyeral  works  ha\ńng  a  large  cir. 
culation,  of  which  the  most  important  was  The  liistory 
of  the  Primitire  Methodisł  ConMCtion^  a  work  performed 
by  reque8t  of  the  Conference,  and  with  great  thorough- 
ness  and  ability.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  was  goycmor  of  Elmfield  School,  the  principal 
educational  establishment  among  the  Primitivc  Meth- 
odiats.  In  that  poaition  he  was  especially  useful  in 
moulding  the  character  and  promoting  the  scholarship 
of  the  students  for  the  ministra*.  As  a  Christian,  Mr. 
Petty  aimed  with  strong  faith  and  blessed  success  at 
eminent  peraonal  holiness.  As  a  scholar,  "  his  learaing 
was  raried,  accurate,  profound,  sanctified.'*  As  a  preach- 
er,  he  eyinced  a  deep  insigbt  into  Christian  life  and 
experience,  and  his  style  combincd  elegant  simplicity 
with  intenae  eamestness.  Among  his  last  words  were, 
"  O !  what  boundleas  stores  of  fulness  tbere  are  in  Jesus." 
(G.  C.  J.) 

Petursson,  HALLcniiMun,  a  notcd  psalroist,  was 
bom  in  Iceland  in  1614.  While  Hallgrimur  was  yet  a 
boy,  his  father  was  appointed  chorister  at  the  cathedral 
in  Hole  (the  old  northem  episcopal  residence  in  Iceland), 
haring  been  called  thither  by  bishop  Gudbrand  Thor- 
lakason,  who  is  known  aa  the  flrat  translator  of  the  Bibie 
into  Icelandic,  and  as  the  real  founder  of  Protem  tantism 
in  Iceland.  Hallgrimur  got  his  elementary  education 
in  the  school  at  Hole;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he 
was  expelled  from  this  school,  whercupon  he,  aided  by 
some  of  his  friends,  went  abroad,  first  to  Gluckstad,  in 
Sleswick,  and  later  to  Copenhagen.  In  Copenhagen  he 
worked  for  a  blacksmith  until  Br\^njolf  Sveinsson  (af* 
terwards  bishop  of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland),  about  the  year 
1632,  got  him  a  place  in  the  school  of  Our  Yirgin.  Herę 
Hallgrimur  madę  rapid  progrcss,  and  in  1GS6  we  find 
him  Htudying  the  so-called  "  mastcr^s  lesson."  In  the  year 
1627  Iceland  was  risited  by  Mohammedan  piratcs  from 
Algeria,  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  who  at  that  time 
extended  their  tyrannical  nile  of  the  sca  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  most  western  and  northem 
islands  of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  Icelanders  were 
slain  by  them,  while  othcrs  were  carricd  away  as  alayes. 
By  the  interference  of  the  Danish  king,  Christian  lY, 
Bome  of  the  prisoners  who  had  not  already  perished  in 
the  land  of  the  barbarians  were  ransomcd,  and  in  1636 
thirty-eight  Icelanders  were  brought  from  Algeria  to 
0)penhagen,  where  they  had  to  remain  a  few  months 
until  merchant-ships  in  the  spring  of  1G37  could  take 
them  back  to  Iceland.  While  prisoners  in  Algeria  they 
had  imbibcd  yarious  Alohammedan  ideas,  and  hcnce  it 
was  thought  necessary  during  their  stay  in  Copenha- 
gen to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity; 
but^  not  undcrstanding  Danish,  an  Icelandic  teacher  had 
to  be  found  for  them.  Hallgrimur  Petursson  was  se- 
lected.  Among  those  set  free  was  a  woman  by  name 
(iudrid,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  an  Icelander 
in  the  Westmann  Islcs.  Hallgrimur  fell  in  loye  with  this 
woman  so  much  that  when  the  pcople  were  sent  back 
to  Iceland  in  the  spring,  he  leA  the  school  and  retumed 
home  with  his  beloyed.  The  ship  which  carried  them 
landed  at  Keflayik,  in  the  southera  part  of  Iceland,  and 
berę  Hallgrimur  remained  through  the  summer,  doing 
the  work  of  a  common  laborer  for  the  Danes.  Gudrid 
got  a  place  to  work  on  the  farm  Njardyik,  not  far  from 
Keflayik,  and  here  she  gaye  birth  to  a  son,  whose  father 
was  Hallgrimur.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Gudrid, 
and  liyed  for  some  time  in  the  most  abject  poyerty  in  a 
lonoly  cottage  at  Sudemess,  until  the  aboye-mcntioned 
Br}'njolf  Syeinsson,  who  mcan while  had  become  bisihop 
of  Skalholt,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  serrice  of  the 
Church,  ordained  him  for  the  ministry,  and  gaye  him 
the  poor  parish  of  Hyahiess,  in  Guldbringe  Sysscl.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1644,  and  remained  in  Hyalncss 
until  1651,  when  he  was  remove<l  to  Saurl)fer,  in  Bor- 
garfjord.  At  Saurbcer  he  found  some  relief  from  his 
poyerty  until  Aug.  15, 1662,  when  the  parsonage  and  all 
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it0  conŁcnts  were  consnmed  by  fiie.  The  people  were 
all  8aved,  howerer,  excepting  an  old  stranger,  who  had 
found  his  lodgings  Łhere  for  the  oight,  Though  Hall- 
gńmur  heretofore  had  suffered  much  abiue  and  ridicale, 
he  novr  found  that  he  alao  had  some  friends,  wbo  asaisted 
him  in  rebailding  the  parsonage  and  furnishing  him 
wiŁh  the  neceasariea  of  life.  A  few  yean  later  (1665) 
Hallgrimur  fint  noticed  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
(leprosy)  which  finally  laid  him  on  his  death-bed.  He 
performed  his  ministerial  duties  alone  until  1667,  whcn 
hb  Ulness  madę  it  necessary  to  get  an  assistant.  He 
was  compclled  to  resign  his  position  in  1669,  mo^ed  to 
a  ncighbońng  farm,  Kalastad,  wherc  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  moved  to  another  farm  dose  by,  Fer- 
Btikla,  where,  amid  constantly  increasing  suffcringa,  he 
at  last  found  a  wclcome  death,  OcU  27, 1674,  not  having 
left  his  bed  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  burietl 
near  the  entrance  of  the  church  at  Saurbeer.  In  1821  a 
smali  monument  was  raised  on  the  spot  beneath  which 
bis  bones  rest.  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1679,  be  had 
sereral  children,  but  the  most  of  them  died  very  young. 
We  haye  given  this  detailed  account  of  this  man*s  life 
because  of  the  prominent  position  he  holds  in  the  relig- 
ious  history  of  Iceland.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
a  thoroughiy  classical  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
psalmista  that  cver  lired.  His  religious  poems  give 
eyidence  of  a  Christian  courage  that  reminds  one  of  the 
martyrs  during  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Hallgri- 
mur Petursson^s  works  are  the  fullowing :  (a)  in  prose — 
1.  Diarium  ChrUHanum^  consisting  of  religious  medita- 
tions  for  every  day  in  the  week :— 2.  A  Christian' a  So- 
Uioąuy  evety  Moi-ning  ani  Ev€mng: — 8.  A  ColUcłion  of 
Pray€r$:—A.  Coinmentaries  on  9ome  o/ the  Songa  in  the 
SagaSf  etpeciully  in  Olaf  Tryggeeson^s  Saga.  (6)  In  po- 
etry — 1.  PaaUerium  PastionaUf  fifty  psalms  on  the  suf- 
ferings  of  Christ  for  singing  at  family  devotions  during 
Lent,  an  unsurpassed  masterpiece,  whether  we  rcgard  it 
from  a  poetical  or  Christian  standpoint.  This  work  has 
passed  through  twenty-seven  large  editions  in  Iceland, 
and  is  found  in  every  Icelander*s  house.  The  funeral 
psalm  found  in  this  collection,  and  beginning  "Alit  ein- 
sog  blomstrid  eina,"  has  found  its  wa}'  into  many  of  the 
Continental  languages,  and  the  whole  collection  has 
twice  been  translated  into  Latin : — 2.  A  poetical  treat- 
ment  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  which  he 
left  uufinished,  but  which  was  complet-ed  by  the  minia- 
ters  Sigurd  Gislesson  and  Jon  Eyulfsson : — 3.  Some  epic- 
romantic  poeros  (the  so-called  rimur),  of  which  all  ages 
of  Icelandic  literaturę  have  fumished  a  large  number: 
— 4.  Finally,  we  have  from  Hallgrimur  Petursson  a  col- 
lection of  all  his  psalms  and  poems  that  are  not  found 
in  the  above-named  works,  and  of  which  the  majority 
were  not  published  until  long  after  his  death.  This 
last  collection  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  Ice- 
landic people  as  the  Psałierium  Passionale.  In  it  is 
found  a  cycle  of  Bibie  poems,  momiiig  and  erening 
hymns,  and  other  songs,  but  the  best  portion  of  it  is  a 
number  of  psalms,  in  which  the  poet  has  espressed  his 
thoughts  upon  death  and  eternity.  Some  of  them  were 
composed  on  his  death-bed.  They  bear  testimony  to 
the  fervent  love  of  the  Saviour  wherein  he  lired  and 
died.  His  beautiful  funeral  hymn,  which  he  closes  by 
grceting  the  angcl  of  death  welcome,  cheerful  in  the 
consciousncss  that  his  Saviour  lires,  has  its  heathcn 
prototype  in  Ragnar  Lodbrok*s  dying  words:  "The 
hours  of  life  havc  glided  by ;  I  fali.  but  smiling  shall  I 
die."  In  Petursaon's  religious  poetry  the  old  heathen 
courage  is  rcgcnerated  into  Christian  life,  and  the  pa- 
gan  coldness  has  yiclded  to  the  genial  warmth  of  a  ce- 
lestial  faith.  No  man  has  csercised  a  greater  infiuence 
upon  the  Christian  character  of  the  Icelandic  people 
than  Hallgrimur  Petursson. — Jon  BJamason,  Iluslnblio- 
thek,  ii,  98-103.     (R.  tt  A.) 

Petzelians  or  PcBscheliaiui,  a  modem  sect  of 
a  politico-religious  character,  who  derired  their  name 
from  a  pricst  of  Brennan,  called  Petzel  or  Poeschel. 
They  held  the  natural  and  legał  eąuality  of  aU  haman 


'  beings,  and  maintained  that  they  had  a  conttniuJ  and 
inalienable  property  in  the  earth  and  its  natural  produo  | 
tions.  Their  enemies  charged  them  with  offeriog  hu- 
man  sacrifices,  particularly  on  Good  Friday.  They  ap- 
pear  to  have  adopted  the  poUtical  principlea  of  the 
Spenceans,  and  probably  their  infidelity.  Congrega- 
tions  belonging  to  this  sect  are  said  to  have  exi»Łcti  in 
Upper  Austria,  but  by  the  interfcrence  of  the  public  au* 
thorities  they  have  been  dispersed.  A  simiUr  sect 
seems  to  have  taken  start  and  spread  somcwhat  in 
Switzerland,  who  are  charged  with  the  like  enormities. 
See  Gardner,  Faitha  ofthe  Worldj  ii,  651,  652. 

Feucer,  Kaspar,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Ref- 
orraation  period,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1525,  at  Bautzen,  and 
studied  at  the  school  in  Goldberg  and  the  Unireisity  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  table  and  house  com- 
panion  ofthe  Reformer  Melancthon, who  afterwards  be- 
came  his  father-in-law.  Weil  educated  and  remarkablv 
talented,  he  became  in  1545  a  magister,  in  1554  ordinary 
profesoor  of  mathematica,  in  1560  professor  of  medicine. 
Some  time  after  this  he  was  introduced  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  Peucer  that  he  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
Saxon  high  school.  Peucer,  greatly  interested  in  the 
theologicid  oontrorersies  of  bis  day,  avowed  Philippism 
(q.  V.),  and  used  his  influence  for  its  propagation  in 
Saxony,  and  thus  arrayed  the  strongly  Lutheran  elector 
against  him.  Peucer  was  imprisoned  from  1575  until 
1586.  He  died  Sept  25, 1602.  He  left  a  large  number 
of  medical,  mathematical,  historical,  theological,  and 
philological  writings.  See  Henke,  Kaspar  Peucer  ».  yic 
KreU  (Marb.  1865) ;  Calinich,  Kampf  u.  UnŁergang  des 
Melanchthonismus  in  Kursachaen  (Lei pa.  1866)  ;  also  the 
art  Cbypto-Calvini8tic  Controyersy. 

Peul'thai  (Heb.  PeuUethay\  '^n^7B,  mv  tcages; 
Sept.  ^oXXa3(),  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  last  naroed  of 
eigbt  (1  Chroń,  xxvi,  5) ;  he  belonged  to  the  £anitl3'  of 
Asaph  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  one  of  the  porters 
ofthe  tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David.    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

Peutinger,  Konrad,  a  German  writer  noted  for 
his  antiąuarian  labors,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  14C5 ; 
studied  ui  German  and  Italian  unirersities,  and  was  em- 
ployed  in  his  natiye  city  by  the  authorities  of  the  place 
and  by  the  emperor  as  couiisellor.  He  was  a  many- 
sidod,  educated  man,  and  is  cclebrated  not  only  as  a  writ- 
er, but  al.so  as  a  humanist,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
Luther  when  he  first  appeared  against  the  Romanists. 
See  Hagen,  Deutschłantts  literarische  Zustdnde  im  Zeit- 
aUer  der  Reformation,  vol.  L     (J.  II.  W.) 

Pevemage,  Akdri^,  a  Belgian  writer,  w^as  bora 
in  1541  at  Courtray.  At  first  musie  teacher  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Courtray,  he  abandoned  this  place 
to  settle  in  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  the  last  ten  or 
twelye  years  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  simple  mu- 
sician  of  the  cathedral.  He  established  in  his  house 
weekly  concerts,  and  there  was  heard  the  most  beauti- 
ful musie  of  the  composers  then  in  repute.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  July  30, 1589.  We  have  of  his  works,  Con- 
tumes  sacras  (Antwerp,  1574-1591,  5  pts.  4to);  some 
masses,  religious  fragments,  and  a  collection  compilcil 
from  diffcrcnt  auŁhors  undcr  the  title  of  I/armonte  c&- 
lesłe  (ibid.  1583,  1593,  4to).  See  Paquot,  Memoin-s.— 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  GeneraUj  xxxix,  776. 

Pe^7  (ancien  tlypue  ;01d  Fr.  puy ;  Dutch,/»iijfe ;  Lat. 
podium,  ^  anything  on  which  to  lean  ;'*  s*appuyer\  an 
enclosed  seat  in  churches.  The  old  French  word  puie 
meant  a  balcony,  a  gallery  built  on  bulks  or  posts  of 
timber;  and  it  has  been  unncccssarily  suggested  that 
pew  may  only  be  a  form  of  podium,  a  book-desk,  or  tlie 
cratch  used  by  monks  before  sitting  was  permitted.  In 
the  early  days  ofthe  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  ofthe  Nor- 
man churches,  a  stone  bench  afforded  the  only  sitting 
accommodation  for  members  or  risitnrs.  In  the  vcar 
1319  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  sitting  on  the  ground 
or  standing,     At  a  later  period  the  people  introduced 


fa:xl 


ihrre-t^gcd  UoaLi,  and  tb«v  wcre  placcfł  in  no  or- 
b  liw  cfaurch.  Dirrctly  inei  the  Normui  conque«t 
I  umc  in  fuhion.  Cburcb-«e*U  vert  in  use  in  Eng- 
lioM  bcfore  the  Kerormition,  u  ia  pmved  by 


uillei 


c,  the  ca 


e.b*for 


■hirh  19  •■  «arij  u  the  Deconted  Period, 
A.Ił.  1400,  lod  reoifdsłaoldMUaOapeBkorsucfaaeati 
lrv  ibe  nune  offwu.  They  weie  originally  pliin  fixcd 
ImitIks,  iIl  fadng  eut,  witb  putitiona  or  wunacuting 
dani  Ibrea  fwt  higlL 


Ol  owiKT.  It  wu  iD  1508  Ibat  gilkrits  *ere  thoughc 
of.  A«  earij'  JU  1614  pcvR  weie  amaged  to  afford  com- 
lon  by  bnng  baized  ot  ctubioned,  irhile  tlic  sides  ■round 
■rn  »  bigb  u  to  hide  the  occupuiU;  probabl;  under 
Ibe  inflneDce  of  Ehe  PnńtUA,  who,  objecting  to  nrae 
ptilł  of  thr  Kirice  which  they  w«re  compelled  ta  atUnd, 

•pnHioBi  oTa  pcw  oTthii  kind  eiuiU  in  Castop  Cbnrch, 
KenL  Up  to  ■  period  ooiim  time  illeT  the  Rerormalion 
ibF  UTa  of  cbiuchei,  wfaicb  mre  occnpied  by  the  con- 
Ei<Xłti«i.  wen  UHully  BOed  with  Bxed  seata,  u  they 
ludbMB  rnm  the  ]4cbcciilui7  daiiTiirard>,ittheleaBt: 
tlww  «u  Tańed  io  height  fiom  ibout  tiro  Teet  and  a 
Wf  lo  [hree  feet,  and  wera  partially  łncloeed  at  Ihe 
Halł  iKxi  (be  pawagea,  aometimea  with  what  are  ulled 
bench-endi:  łomMima  tbew  ime  conaiderably  abave 
ibF  waiiHcoŁing,  and  were  termiTiitfil  with  carred  flji- 
uli  01  poppiea,  but  they  are  morę  frequent]y  nnged 


PEW 

with  the  reat  of  the  wock,  and  were  often  atraight  at 

the  top  and  flniahcd  with  the  sanie  capping-moulditig: 

ffi  end  encloaurefl  occupiod  abouC  tbe  width  o(  ths 

,  and  ehe  remainder  of  Ibe  apare  was  left  eiitlrely 

n.    The  paititiona  KHnetimea  reached  down  lo  Ibe 

r,  ind  aomi^Iims  only  to  a  Utlle  below  Ihe  aeata: 

they  were  uioally  perfectly  plain,  but  the  wainacotiiiK 

isuges  WIS  generally  oniaD»enI«l  »iih 

^ry,  amall  buttreasea,  elc;  opposite  to 

back  of  cuch  diTision  or  pew  a  board 

was  rreąuently  died,  conaiderably  narrauer,  iniended 

(o  support  the  arras  wben  kiieeling.     Thla  modę  of 

fitling  the  nawsofchunbeswaa  cenainly  veFy  generał, 

it  ia  clilGciiU  to  ascenain  wben  it  waa  Hrst  intiodiiced, 

great  majorily  of  specimens  that  eiiit  being  of  the 

Perpendiculsr  style.    See  SrAKnARD. 

Englind  pewa  wero  asaigned  at  first  outy  to  the 
palcuna  ufchurchea.  A  canun  madę  at  Kxeter,  in  1287, 
larrelling  for  a  aeat  in  chiirch,  and  decteej 
ihall  claira  a  aeal  as  bis  own  ex(«pt  noblemen 
and  Ihe  patrona.  Giadiully,  howcrer,  Ihe  aystem  of 
BppropriatiiHi  was  eilended  to  otherinhalilanla  oflbe 
pariah,  to  the  injury  of  tbe  poor,  and  ihe  multiplication 
ofduiputca.  TbelaworpewsinKnclandisbriedy  Ibia: 
Ali  ohuTch-seals  ar«^  at  ihe  diaposai  ofthe  biahop,  and 
may  be  asaigntd  by  bim  eiiber  (1)  directly  by  facully 
to  the  huldera  of  sny  properly  in  tbe  parish;  oc  (i) 
through  Ihe  churchwardens,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  officcrs 
under  tbe  bishop,  (o  "  Mat  the  pariahionera  according  In 
their  degree."  In  Ihe  furmer  case  the  right  dcsccnda 
wilh  the  property,  if  Ihe  facully  can  be  shown,  or  jm- 
memarial  uccupaliou  prored.  tn  the  latter,  the  right 
can  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  lapsea  on  the  party 
ceasiog  lo  be  a  reguUr  occupant  of  ibe  aeat.  It  ap- 
pean  that  by  cominnn  law  erery  pariabioner  bas  a  rigbt 
to  a  aeat  in  tbe  church,  and  the  churchwardena  are 
bound  to  place  each  one  aa  beat  they  can.  The  prac- 
tice  of  Ifiring  pews,  except  under  the  churcli-building 
ac(a,or  apecial  local  acli  crfParliainent.and,tnuch  niore, 
of  irWii^  tbem,  bas  been  dedared  illegal,  ticept  for  Ibe 
thapcU  of  Ihe  Dissenlers,  who  need  the  inoome  oT  the 
pewB  for  Ihe  payraent  ofthe  pastoHs  lalaiy.  In  Scot- 
land pens  in  the  pariab  churcbes  are  asaigned  by 
the  beritora  lo  the  parishionen,  who  have  acoiid- 
ingty  Ihe  prefersble  claim  od  ihem ;  but  vhen  not  so 
oocupied  they  are  legally  open  to  alL  Aa  la  well 
known,  pews  in  dissenting  churches  are  renled  aa  a 
means  of  rererue  lo  suslain  generał  cbarges.  In  some 
parts  oT  the  United  States  pcHt  in  churches  are  a  mat- 


:e  injur 


fesled  to  abolish  ' 


sliogether,  and  sutotiiute  movable  seata  arailable  by  alt 
indiscrirainately.  Several  patophlets  have  appeared  nn 
the  subjecU  Tbe  Timti  remarks  Ihal  in  dealing  wilh 
tbia  subject  Ibe  6rst  qu»Lian  ia  nut  tbe  lelting  ot 
pews,  but  the  appropristion  of  seata.  In  most  country 
churciies  the  seats  are  morę  or  ]«a  appropiiated,  bat 
tbe  pews  are  aeldom  rented.  Wben  we  conaider  the 
raatler  from  Ihis  point  of  view,  docs  it  nut  wem  reanon- 
able,  aa  a  luattcr  of  merę  oider  and  decency,  Ibal  Ihose 
who  regularly  aitcnd  a  church  ahould  haye  iheir  appr(»- 
priated  places  within  it?  If  the  cburcbea  are  tbrown 
eompletely  open,  Ihcy  are  thrown  open  not  only  to  Ibe 
parish,  but  to  tbe  whole  world.  In  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  London  churches  the  incumbent  lalely 
complained  from  Ihe  pulpit  tbal  hia  pariabioiiers  cauld 
not  obljiin  seals  in  Ibe  church  irhicb  had  been  Gspressly 
huilt  for  them,  aud  he  snnounced  hia  inienlinn  ofalter- 
ing  the  system.  Another  church,  in  Wells  Street,  wlijch 
was  especiatly  buili  for  the  aceoramodation  of  a  puot 
districl,  and  in  which  sil  the  aeats  are  frer,  ia"  usuqiod 
every  Sonday  by  an  ostbelic  congrcgation  of  well- 
dreSBed  people,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  ejicelleni  per- 
roimance  of  the  chojr.  Sucb  a  result  would  ilwaya 
lakę  place  wbere  tbe  preacbcr  waa  popular  or  the  ser- 
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vice  attracŁire.  Again,  the  esUtiDg  churches  would 
not  hołd  morę  Łhan  a  ceruun  number  of  penons,  and 
Łhcy  are  fllled  aa  it  U.  If  inore  were  iiivit€d  to  come,  it 
would  be  only  driving  out  Łhe  rich  to  make  way  for  the 
\}(mTf  and  then  we  should  want  another  national  associa- 
tion  for  preaching  the  (jospel  to  the  rich,  or,  rather,  we 
ahould  Hee  the  rich  building  proprietary  chapels  for 
theinM>lves,  in  which  the  aeats  would  be  appropnate<l 
M  U'fore.  But  doe«  any  one  suppoae  that  the  poor 
would  thuii  force  their  way  into  the  churchea,  and  di»- 
IKMiMCM  their  prezent  occupants ?  Whcther  the  seata  are 
frec  or  not,  the  reitult  would  be  much  the  same.  Whcn 
the  (jucfltion  of  the  appropriation  of  seata  is  decided. 
that  of  (jcw  rcnts  is  comparatively  simple.  If  the  rich 
aro  to  have  a  ccrtain  number  of  seata  appropriated  to 
thcm,  what  can  be  morę  natural  and  convenicnt  than 
that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  in  respect  of  them  ? 
In  tho  Koman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Conti nent  pews 
aro  soldom  to  be  scen. 

Tho  readinff  pue,  flrst  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of 
1002,  was  the  reader's  stall  in  the  chauccl.  It  had  two 
de8k8--ono  on  tho  wcst  for  the  Jloly  Uible,  and  the 
otiier  for  the  l*raycr-book  facing  rnstwards,  as  in  Hook- 
er'N  Church  at  Drayton  Ikauchamp.  In  1571  Griudel 
callod  it "  the  pulpit,  whero  praycrs  are  said.*'  Calaray 
applics  the  word  to  deitignate  an  o[)en-air  pulpit. 
Ocorgo  Herbert  madc  his  pulpit  and  reading  pue  of 
cqual  hoight,  so  as  to  be  of  cqual  honor  and  estimation, 
and  agreo  liko  brcthrcn.  8ee  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL 
s.  v,\  (Uiambcrs,  Cychp,  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Glosswy  of  Ar^ 
vh%tft*furf,  s*  V. 

Pejrrdre,  Ihaac,  a  Frcnch  Protestant  writer,  was 
bnrn  At  l)ordoaux  in  1592.  He  fttted  himself  for  mili- 
t4iry  and  diplomatio  scryice,  and  at  one  time  served  the 
princc  of  CondiS  whoro  ho  pleased  by  the  singularity  of 
his  humor.  Pcyn^^ro  Hnally  tunied  pious.  Ile  was  at 
tho  time  a  Protestant.  Ho  claimod  that  it  had  been  re- 
Yoaled  to  him  by  St.  Paul  that  Adam  was  not  the  flrst 
man  created,  and  ho  undcrtook  to  prove  his  theory  by 
publiiihing  in  Holland,  in  1C55,  a  book  entitled  Pnead- 
(iNii/fP,  #i(*r  rxi»rriV<iho  nuprr  rersibuś  12, 13, 14,  cajńtit  xv 
h)n»tołm  /'<iif/i  ad  /?u»Mifio«,  which  work  was  consigned 
tu  tho  tlarooM,  and  ho  himself  imprisonod  at  Bnissels. 
lI|H)n  recantaiion  and  the  interfercnce  of  the  princc  of 
('ahu1((  ho  was  rcloased,  and  went  to  Korne  in  1655, 
w  horo  1)0  publiaheil  the  rcaaons  for  his  reoantation,  and 
abJurtHl  ralvinismand  lVR>adamitism  bcfore  pope  Alcx- 
audcr  VH.  Ho  was  not  beHe\f>d  sincere  by  the  pcople, 
and  dtmbtlojw  public  opinion  was  J ust,  The  pontifTen- 
deaYoTtHi  to  dot«in  him  at  Korne,  but  he  tinally  returned 
t4>  Pari^  and  again  entcrod  tho  aervtcc  of  the  prince  of 
Tondó,  acting  aa  his  Ubrarian*  He  was  not  thought  to 
bo  atiaohiHl  to  any  |>articular  Church,  notwithstauding 
(hal  he  had  joinctl  tho  KomanistA.  He,  however,  sub- 
mittctl  to  rfHH>ive  tho  saorameni*  8ome  time  af^cr  his 
ivtun\  to  l\iri*  ho  rptininl  to  tho  '*8eminaire  dea  Yertua," 
wht»n>  ho  dioii  iu  lt»7tł.  He  wnuc,  U^des  the  above- 
moiitionisi  artiolt\s  works  wjwn  itreenland  aud  Ic«land ; 
al^t  ono  upoi)  the  Uffforatum  o/tkeJrtrs^  etc. 

PeytOU,  Yki.vkktx>x  T^  •  nunijitcr  of  the  Methiv 
di*i  Kpi^v|al  Chttrvh,  wa^ltom  in  Staffoni  Couniy.  Ya., 
K'.»7:  was  i>m>n*rttHl  in  1815;  cutcnHt  the  Ualcimore 
i\mtVniMuv  iu  1818;  and  al\or  tilUnjr  j^^mo  of  tho  nuvit 
im}M'rtAnt  Maiious  iu  (he  CoufonMKV.duHt  in  llaltimait> 
Ja»u  l\  lS;il.  Ho  w^t  a  d«n^vu\t  |>aisior,  a  faithtul  min- 
iMcr.  aud  a  Yon*  U5^«tul  pwachor.  Sx»  Mishin  o/ A  ««. 
<V-rr'>^>.<,ii»  118* 


Bernard,  a  Wnusi  liom^an  B^MHHUotine,  ¥ra$ 
K»m  iu  lKV^  at  l|v^  Ho  CArly  cntorv\l  (ho  nn^ui^ton' 
s>(  MAk.  Kor  ^\  cral  ywirs  h*\  \» uh  hi>  bi\»(hor *lerv»nu\ 
v\»lU,\"<tHt  ohrvMnoK*5k  chjiTtcrs  and  ^Mhcr  dvvuuHMU$  ot' 
iho  Mi>ivile  .Vp^s  iu  AuMrta,  lUv;inj.  and  Hhor  |virt5 
of  iionMt'.\\,  AłU-r  hj|\  1:^5:  s^hoi  A^nu*  imn*  tu  Kni:u>\ 
^^^•fv  hip  łft»  a5s>4xuti\ł  \ii;h  ^v«nt  /lurc^Ni.^rt.  bo  n.^ 
(un^M  to  hi*  %v;*\vri,  ^hv^'  *.ilTar>  >«as  %>\':j,h\1  u*  )  U 
CArc      Ho  du\i  Marxh  1*7.  i:vvv    W  o  iu\o  ol  Uis  nv»rks 


Ada  ei  tita  WUłmrgia  rirguiu  cum  noti$  (Aiigsb.  1715, 
4to)  : — BiUiotheca  Benedictmo-Afauriana,  sat,  de  riłis 
et  scripŁu  Patrum  e  congregatume  S,  Mauri  (ibid.  1716, 
8vo) : — Thesaunu  anecdotorum  norissimuMf  seu  yeterum 
monutnentorum  pracipue  eecUńasticorum  coliedio  (1721- 
1723,  5  YoU.  foL):  —  BMiotheca  asceiica  antiguo-nora 
(Ratisb.  1723-1740,  12  yóls.  8vo):  — Ada  S,  Truptrti 
marłyris  (Yienna,  1781, 4to)  :— some  Notes  a  VA  nonymłu 
MeUicentis  de  scriptoribus  ecdedasticis,  publiaheil  by  Fa- 
bricius;  sereral  arttcles  in  different  collections,  etc'  8i>e 
Jikiherj  AUffemeines  Gelehrten-Lerikon ;  Kropf,  łiiblioth. 
Mellicensis. — Hoefcr,  M'ouv.  Biog,  Genirate^  xxxix,  780. 

Fez,  HieronymuSra  leamed  German  Beneiiictine, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  boro  at  Ipe  in  1685.  After 
having  takcn  the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  monastcry 
of  Molk,  he  began,  with  his  brother,  the  search  fur  uii- 
published  historical  documents  concealed  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Anstria  and  Bavaria.  PUced  later  at 
the  head  of  the  library  of  his  oonrent,  he  passed  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  profound  retreat. 
He  died  Oct  14, 1762.  We  have  of  his  works,  A  eta  S. 
Colomanif  Scotia  regii  (Krems,  1713,  4to)  '.^-Scriptoret 
rerum  A  ustriacarum  PdeitSj  cum  notis  et  obserrafioniłws 
(Leips.  1720-1725,  2  vola.  fol.),  followed  by  a  third  vol- 
ume,  published  in  1745  at  Ratisbon ;  a  yery  precious  col- 
lection : — Historia  S,  I^opoldi^  A  ustria  marchiottisj  id 
nominis  tr,  ex  diplomatibus  adomata  (Yienna,  1747,  foL). 
See  Meusel,  L^dkon;  Schrockh,  Lehen  r.  Pez  (in  tho 
I^pziger  Gelehrłe  Zeiłuruf  for  1762,  p.  737). —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Gśniraley  xxxix,  789. 

Fezel,  Christoph,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
March  5, 1539,  at  Plauen;  studied  at  Wittenberg;  wajt 
then  thrce  years  cantor  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1  ó67 
became  court-preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg. An  ardent  advocate  of  Philippism  (q.  v.),  he 
was  deposed  afler  the  condemnation  of  Crypto-Calvińism 
in  1574;  in  1576  was  sent  out  of  the  country;  in  1577 
went  to  Siegen,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  and  rhen 
became  pastor  at  Herbom.  In  1580  he  was  called  to 
Bremen  as  pastor,  and  in  1584  was  madę  professor  of 
theology  at  the  newly  founded  Gymnasium  iUustre.  Iu 
1589  he  again  aasumed  the  pastorale,  and  became  also 
superintendent,  and  as  such  contributed  to  the  Mrength- 
ening  and  dcrelopment  of  Lutheranism.  He  died  Feb. 
25, 1 604.  Besides  theological  controrersial  writi  ngs,  and 
the  so-called  Wittenberg  Catechism  entitled  Catechesis 
continens  erplicafionem  decalogi,  symboUj  orafiottis  domi^ 

j  wc«F,  dodnwB  de  pmtitentia  et  sacramentis  (Wittenbenc, 
1571).  he  wrote  also  Meliijicium  Bi^oricum^  a  much- 
uaed  handbook  of  history,  and  edited  Melancthon*s  let- 

!  tenj  to  Hanlenberg.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pesron,  Paul,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic  of  much 
celobrity,  was  bom  at  Hennebon,  in  Bretagoe,  in  K39. 
He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  Cbtercian  abliey 
de  l^riores  in  1661 ;  was  appointeil  master  of  the  novices 
aud  sub-prior  in  1672 ;  sub-prior  of  the  college  of  the 

'  Bemaidins  at  Paris  in  1677 ;  ricar-general  of  his  oider  in 
1690.  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Charmoye  in  1697.    He 

,  n\stgneil  it  finally  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studiea, 
and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  died  in  1706. 
His  mi^t  important  publication  is  LoMtigniti  des  trmps 
rf!tahiif  tt  d^/i/fttdHf,  crmłrr  ies  Jni/s  et  fes  m>tireavr  ckro- 
uKw.yis/e*  i^Amsl.  1687. 12moX  in  this  work  tbe  autbor 
matut«iu.«t  the  authority  of  the  Septoagint  chronology 
aji^in.<t  that  of  the  Hobrew  Bibie.  Pezron  s  book  was 
oxtnomoly  atimireil  f^^r  the  ing^nuity  and  leaniing  of  it; 
yet  OTvato\1.  as  wa$  natural.  no  ^roall  alarm  among  the 
n^Hciou^.  Maniaitay.  a  Benedictine.  and  Le  Quien,  a 
IXmiiiucan.  wn^o  airaiin<i  thi$  dow  system,  aod  under- 
ttH^k  tho  dofoiH"^  of  the  llobcvw  iex(;  Martiaoay  with 
i:Tvat  ffoal  and  hoat.  Lo  t^.łit-n  wiih  morę  jmlgment  and 
km^wKMi^ł*.  IVxnMi  jm-.I  :i>ht>l  fir/rtue  dt  ranticutł*  des 
V«^:v  in  h^l  ^^4to'.  m  hioh,  like  ib«  work  itsdf,  aboanded 
iM;h  curuHiT*  a»M  lt*an»ovl  nw^farchoA.  Lo  Ooien  repiied, 
Ui(  M*r:A:'«y  br»«cbt  (he  aiEur  into  anolber  coort; 
jukI  in  U<<1,  UkI  the  twŁ$  and  pnnci{4es  of  Pewm 
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before  IŁ  de  HarUi,  archbishop  of  Paris.  ITarlai  com- 
mimiGated  the  representation  of  Łhis  adyersaiy  to  Pez- 
mu  wbOf  finding  no  dUBculty  in  supporting  an  opinion 
ciiiBiDon  to  all  the  fatben  before  Jerome,  rendered  the 
^rosatioa  of  no  effect.  Other  works  of  bis  are,  £s- 
«n  (Tm  Commeniaire  Litteral  et  Historigue  sur  les  Pro- 
pietei  {l€S3, 12nio) : — UHittoire  Eeangeligue  Confirmee 
par  la  J»daique  et  ia  Romaine  (1696. 2  yols.  12mo) : — 
ttniqsił4  de  la  Sation  et  de  la  Langut  de*  CeUes  (1703, 
I:Inio. etc.).  Sec  Niceron,  MemoireSy  vol.  i;  Dicł,  Hiet, 
4ri  A  Miemre  Ecdee,  &  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BMiogr.  s.  v. ; 
Hnefer,  Atfur.  Bioff.  Generale,  &  v. 

Pfak  ChziBtoph  Mattb&tiB,  D.D.,  a  German 
rmtnUDt  tbeologian,  son  of  Jobann  Christopb  Pfa£f 
;q.  vX  was  bom  Dec.  25,  1686,  at  Stuttgard.     At  the 
1^  uf  thirteen  be  was  admitted  to  the  unirersity,  and 
tfter  having  fintsbed  bis  theological  studies,  be  re- 
cf  ived  the  means  from  tbe  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  in 
ITii^t.  to  go  to  otber  unirersities  to  perfect  bimself  in 
tbe  knowkdge  of  the  Oriental  tongues.     Ile  risited 
with  this  design  sereral  imirersities  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, aod  England.     Upon  bis  return  to  Stuttgard  in 
1709,  be  was  employed  to  accompaity  tbe  bereditary 
pńnce  Charte»-Alexandre  to  Italy,  witb  wbom  be  re- 
mńntfl  tbree  years  in  Turin,  occupied  especially  in  cop- 
jing  front  tbe  libraries  tbe  unpublished  fragments  of 
aneient  eodesiastical  autbors.    He  afterwards  went  witb 
tbe  prince  to  Holland,  where  be  spent  two  years,  and 
lo  I^ris,  concinuing  bis  researcbes  in  the  libraries,  and 
pl^ing  bimself  in  connection  with  the  most  renowned 
kam«d  men.     Appointed  in  1716  profcssor  of  Łheology 
u  Tubtngeo,  be  became  in  1720  dean  of  tbe  faculty  and 
cfasTtceUor  of  tbe  uniyersity ;  be  also  received  several 
Lij^h  ecclesiaatical  pośtions,  and  became  among  otbers, 
in  I7*i7,  abbć  of  Loch,  wbicb  gave  bim  the  mt^-ee  to  the 
dites  uf  Wtlrtemberg.     In  1724  be  was  gratified  with 
ihe  tltie  of  coont-palatiDC,  and  was  elected  in  1731  mem- 
ber  of  the  AcKlemy  of  Berlin.    In  1756  be  became  chan- 
celk«  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Giessen,  dean  of  tbe  faculty 
cf  tłteoiogy,  and  generał  superintendent  of  tbe  churches. 
Pu»cessiiDg  exten8ive  and  varied  knowledge,  be  care- 
folly  troided  the  bitter  tonę  of  the  theologians  of  bis 
ODfif«»ion,  and  be  eren  madę,  but  without  tbe  least  suc- 
c(i».  sereral  attempts  to  unitę  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
r)Ql«tic  cburchea.     Ue  died  at  Giessen  Noy.  19, 1760. 
MafiT^  emdiiion  was  immense,  and  bis  works  so  numer- 
f)05  that  tbey  fili  a  wbole  sbeet  of  the  German  bibliogra- 
phj«&    Among  his  numerous  works  and  diwertations 
ire  roeotion.  De  genuim*  Librorum  Koń  Testamenti  lec- 
ftfeibus  (Amst.  1709,  8vo) : — Demonsłrałioru  tolidee  de 
la  tirui  de  la  Rdigion  Proteetante  contrę  la  Religion 
prtłfmhte  Catholiqve  (Tttb.  1713, 1719)  :^De  Etangeliis 
nh  Anagfatio  imperatore  non  corruplis  (TUbing.  1717, 
4u>i :  reprinted,  witb  sereral  otber  dissertations  of  PfafT, 
>Q  his  Praddite  Tubingenses  (ibid.  1718, 4to)  :^De  lUur- 
gwtittisttdUtUf  offendie  et  librit  eccleeiaeticis  EccleńcR  ort- 
tMulis  et  oeńdentalis  reteris  et  moderna  (ibid.  1718,4to) : 
—Ik  originejvris  ecclesiatłici  terague  ejut  indole  (ibid. 
1719, 1720,  1756,  Ato) i  —  Difsetiationes  Anti-Baliana 
trrt  ribid.  1719, 1720, 4to): — InsiUutionet  theologice  dog- 
9atirtf  et  móralis  (ibid.  1719,  8yo;  Frankf.  1721,  8vo); 
one  of  the  first  theological  works  wiitten  ui  Germany  in 
wbich  the  rationallstic  tendency  ia  recognised : — Intro- 
^(tif  m  kirioriam  tkeologUe  litterariam  (ibid.  1720, 8vo ; 
iU(L  1724-1726, 3  rols.  4to) : — De  variatiombu9  ecclesia- 
rw9  rrotettantiumf  adtereus  Bouuetum  (ibid.  1720, 4to) : 
—fJemtmmelte  Sckri/ien  90  zur  Yerekuffung  der  proiesti' 
rwien  Kircken  abzielen  (Halle,  1723, 2  Yols.  4to) ;  a  col- 
l^u^D  of  writingB  tending  to  tbe  reunion  of  tbe  Protes- 
tsot  churches: — De  tifulo  poiiriarchee  cecumenici(TVlbing. 
173.\  4to) :  —  De  eccUeia  tanffumem  non  eiiiente  (ibid. 
1740,  4to): — De  tterconanietie  medii  ari  (ibid.  1750, 
^•i  —De  aureolit  virgmum^dodorum  et  martyrum  (ibid. 
1753, 4to).    As  an  editor,  Pfaff  publisbed  Epitome  In- 
iHttaionm  dkinarum  Ladantii  (Paris,  1712,  8vo),  Hrst 
oiition  eomplete  :^8,  Irencei  fratftnenia  anecdota  (La 
lUre,  1715, 8ro);  a  publication  foUowed  by  a  dij>pute 


witb  Scip.  Maffei,  wbo  bad  cast  some  donbt  upon  the 
authenticitv  of  these  fragments : — Ecdesiee  evangelica 
libri  eymboiici  (Tubingen,  1730, 8ro).  Finally,  Pfaff  di- 
rccted  the  publication  of  tbe  new  German  translation 
of  the  Bibie,  wbicb  appeared  at  TUbuigen  (1729,  fol.),  a 
work  on  wbicb,  in  connection  with  otbers,  be  actirely 
labored.  Pfaff  was  a  leamed  man  of  tbe  very  first  rank, 
but  of  doubtful  morał  cbaracter.  He  is  tbe  real  found- 
er  of  the  so-called  coUegial  system,  wbicb  regards  tbe 
Church  as  a  coUegium:  as  a  Corporation  possessing  cor- 
porate  rigbts,  the  Church  can  make  ber  own  statutes 
and  laws,  and  can  insist  upon  their  observance.  The 
attitude  of  the  state  towards  ber  is  but  incidental,  or 
similar  to  tbe  position  it  occupies  with  respect  to  any 
otber  association.  Tbe  magistratue  polUicue  does  not 
belong  to  ber;  tbe  Church  consisting  solely  of  teachcrs 
and  taught.  It  is  only  by  transference,  by  yirtue  of 
silent  or  express  compact,  tbat  tbe  magistracy  can  re- 
ceiye  rigbts  originally  inherent  in  the  Church.  Results 
were,  howeyer,  at  first,  and  till  after  tbe  commencement 
of  the  19th  century,  in  fayor  of  the  territorial  system. 
The  Bibie  known  among  tbe  German  Protcstants  as 
'*  the  Bibie  of  Tubingen'*  was  publisbed  undcr  Pfaff'8  di- 
rection  in  one  folio  yolume  in  1727.  See  Strieder,  Het- 
sische  Gelehrtengesch, ;  Ratblef,  Geeck,  jetzflebender  Ge^ 
lehrten^  pt.  i ;  Schrockh,  Unparteiische  Kirchenfiesch.  iv, 
787 ;  Sax,  Ónomasticofi,  yi,  138, 648 ;  Bauer,  Galleriej  yol. 
y;  Dóring,  Die  Gelehrten  Theologen  Deutechlande,  yol. 
iii,  s.  y. ;  Hiraching,  Handbuch ;  Meusel,  Lerikon,  s.  y. — 
Hoefer,  Naw,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxix,  794 ;  comp.  Hurst*B 
Hagenbach,  Ch,  Jluit,  ISth  and  19th  CettturieSt  i,  1 10  sq., 
410 ;  Ebrard,  Kirchen-  u.  Dogmengesch, iy,  131.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Ffaf^  Jobann  Christoph,  a  German  Lutheran 
tbeologian,  was  bom  at  PfuUingen  in  1631,  and  was  ed- 
ucated  at  the  uniyersity  in  Tubingen,  where  be  after- 
wards flourisbed  as  professor  of  tbeology.  He  was  also 
for  a  ttme  pastor  at  St.  Leonbard'8  Cburcb  in  Stuttgard. 
He  died  in  1720.  Ue  was  tbe  autbor  of  about  forty 
works  and  eićegetical  and  dogmatical  dissertations,  but 
nonę  of  them  are  of  much  yalue  in  our  day.  A  list  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Winer's  TheoL  Literatur,  s.  y. 
See  also  Bockb,  Gesch.  der  Unirersitat  Tiibingeti;  Le- 
poin,  Leben  der  Gelehrten,  and  Bibliotheca  Breniensis 
(1720).     (J.H.W.) 

Ffauser  (Phauser),  Johakn  Sebastian,  a  Ger- 
man Roman  Catbolic  divine,  was  boru  at  Constance  in 
1520.  He  came  by  recoromendatiun  of  tbe  bishop  of 
Trent  to  Yienna  as  court-preacher  of  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  I,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  tbat  place  on  account  of 
bis  anti-Koman  tendency.  He  was  thereafter  employed 
as  confessor  and  preacber  by  the  emperor's  son,  Maxi- 
milian,  and  all  efforts  to  supplant  bim  bers  were  unsuc- 
cessful  until  the  Bohemian  crown  ąuestion  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  court  to  haye  the  fayor  of  all 
Ultramontane  prelates.  In  1560  Pfauser  became  pastor 
at  Lauingen.  He  died  in  1569.  To  tbe  last  Maximil- 
ian  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondeuce  with  this  good 
man.    (J.H.W.) 

Pfefferkom,  Johann  (originally  Joseph),  a  noted 
Jewish  conyert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in  Mora  via  in 
1469.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  publidy  bap- 
tized  at  Cul(^ne  witb  his  wife  and  cbildren  in  1506, 
when  Łbirty-6ix  years  old.  All  tbe  efforts  of  this  man, 
wbo,  witb  many  faults,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
merit,  were  early  directed  to  tbe  oonyersion  of  his  breth- 
ren  according  to  the  flesb.  Tbe  means  be  first  madę 
use  of  were  highly  laudable ;  for  be  treated  them  witb 
gentleness,  and  eyen  defended  bis  former  co-religionists 
against  the  calumny  of  their  enemies.  But  fanatical 
and  misguided,  his  zeal  afterwards  was  less  well  ad- 
yised  when  be  began  to  forbid  and  conderon  the  read- 
ing  of  any  Hebrew  book  exoepting  tbe  Old  Testament. 
Witb  the  aid  of  tbe  Dominican  monks,  be  preyailed  on 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  adopt  his  yiews,  and  in  1509 
an  edict  was  publisbed  wbicb  enjoined  tbat  all  writings 
emanating  from  tbe  Jews  against  the  Christian  religion 
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sboold  be  sappressed  and  condemned  to  the  flames;  tbia 
edict  was  soon  succeeded  by  anotber,  July  6, 1510,  en- 
jolning  tbe  destniction  of  ereiy  Hebrew  book  witb  tbe 
sole  exception  of  tbe  Old  TestameDt  Tbe  esecutioo 
of  tbis  edict  was,  bowerer,  suspended  nntil  tbe  opinioo 
of  the  electoral  arcbbisbop  Uńel  of  Mayence  bad  been 
obtained.  By  reasoo  of  tbis  delay,  ProŁ  Jobn  Reucblio, 
wbose  opinion  in  tbis  matter  was  sougbt  for,  was  en- 
abled  to  publisb  a  yolumioocis  treatise,  in  wbich  be  di- 
rided  tbe  Jewisb  works  into  seyen  dilferent  cUsses,  and 
aflerwards  prored  wbicb  of  tbese  classes  migbt  be  con- 
sidered  dangerous  or  injuńous  to  tbe  Cbristian  religion. 
Among  the  books  wbich  be  tbinks  in  part  barmless  and 
in  part  useful,  and  even  yaloable  to  tbeok>gy,  and  wbicb 
be  would  in  conseąuence  preseire,  were  not  only  the 
oommentaries  of  Rashi,  tbe  Kimcbis,  Ibn-Ezia,  Gerson- 
idea,  Nacbmanides,  etc,  but  tbe  Talmud  and  the  cab- 
alistic  book  Sobar  (q.  v.)«  On  tbe  otber  band,  Reucb- 
lin  maintained  that  those  only  sbould  be  destroyed 
wbich  contained  blaspbemies  against  Christ,  such  as 
tbe  Nizzacbon  and  Toledotb  Jesbu.  He  furtber  pointed 
out  the  impossibiltty  of  suppressing  books  by  an  imperi- 
al decree  wbich  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  migbt  easily  be  repńnted  in  otber  places.  Tbe 
contest  Boon  grew  warm  between  tbe  adrersańes  of  tbe 
books  and  their  defendeis ;  tbe  former  consisting  of  the 
Dominicana  and  their  partisans,  and  the  latter  of  all 
rooderate  and  enligbtened  tbeologians.  Tbe  affair  was 
finally  left  by  an  appeal  to  pope  Leo  X.  Hochstraaten, 
an  inquisitor,  and  a  man  fully  qualified  for  that  cruel 
office,  repaired  to  Romę,  supported  witb  remonstrances 
from  seyeral  princes  to  bias,  witb  money  to  bńbe,  and 
menaces  to  intimidate.  He  even  threatened  the  pope 
witb  rejecting  his  authority  and  separating  from  the 
Church,  unless  Rcuclilin,  and  tbe  Jews  wbom  be  defend- 
ed,  were  condemned.  But  all  bis  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  return,  mortified  and  disgraced. 
The  Yictory  which  his  opponent  bad  gained  esposed 
him  to  tbe  enmity  of  the  monkisb  party.  But  be  in- 
formed  them  '*he  was  persuaded  that  Martin  Luther, 
wbo  then  began  to  make  a  figurę  in  Germany,  would 
find  them  so  much  employment  that  they  would  permiŁ 
him  to  end  his  da>'s  in  peace**  (Yillers  on  the  JRefor- 
matiotif  p.  107).  Soon,  indeed  (by  reaaon  apparently 
of  the  Reformation  movement),  an  end  was  put  to  the 
whole  dispute.  When  and  where  Pfefferkom  died  is 
dtfficult  to  say.  Of  his  works,  which  obtained  such 
unenyiable  notońety,  we  mention,  Der  Judeiupiegelf  or 
Speculum  adkortatumia  Judaica  ad  Ckrisium  (NUrnb. 
1507) : — Die  Judenbeichtef  or  Libellus  de  Judaica  con/es- 
ńone  sive  Sahbate  affiictioma  cumjiguris  (Colog.  1508) : 
— D(U  Osterbuckj  or  Narratio  de  ratione  Pascha  cele- 
brandi  inter  Judaos  recepta  (Culog.  and  Augsb.  1509): 
— Der  JudenfeituJ,  or  Hostia  Judaorum  (ibid.  1509)  : — 
In  Lob  und  Ehren  dem  Kaiser  Marimilian^  or  In  laudem 
et  honorem  iUfutrissimi  imperatorit  Maiimilianiy  etc 
(Colog.  1610)  '.—Ein  Brie/  an  Geistłiche  und  WeltUche 
in  Betreffdes  Kaiserlichen  Mandats  diejiidischen  Schrif- 
ten  zu  v€rtilgen :  —  Der  Handspiegel,  against  Reuchlin 
(Mayence,  1511):  —  Der  Brandspiegel  (ibid.  1513):  — 
Die  Sturmfflocke,  against  Reuchlin  (Cologne,  1514) :  — 
StreUbuchlein  wider  Reuchlin  u,  s.  JOnger^  or  Defen- 
sio  contra  famosas  et  criminales  obscurorum  rerorum 
epiatolaSj  dedicated  to  tbe  pope  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  (Cologne,  1516) : — Eine  mitłeidige  Chff  ffegen 
den  ungldubigen  Reuchlin  (1521).  (Where  the  Latin 
title  is  giyen,  tbe  work  was  also  translated  into  Latin.) 
Corop.  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  82;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebr.  i,  985 
sq. ;  iii,  940  8q. ;  iy,  956  sq. ;  Meiners,  Lebendteschreibung 
der  Mdnner  aus  den  Zeiten  der  Wiederhersłellung  der  Wis- 
senscha/ien  (Zurich,  1795),  i,  99  8q. ;  Meyerholf,  Reuch- 
lin u.  s,  Zeit ;  Erhard,  Geschichte  des  Wiedercnf/blii- 
hens  der  wissenschaj}l,  BUdung^  voL  ii ;  Lamey,  Reuchlin 
u.  *.  Zeit ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  r.  Hutten,  yoL  i ;  Griltz,  Gesch. 
d.  Judeti,  ix,  98, 101  sq.,  103, 110  sq.,  115  sq.,  130  sq.,  140, 
142, 158  8q.,  168  8q.,  209, 211, 218,  and  Appendix,  notę  2, 
p.  yii  sq.;  L.  Geiger,  Daa  Studium  der  hebr,  Sprache  vi 


Deittsdtland,  p.  88  sq.  (Bredao,  1870);  Kalkar,  Tsraef  il 
d.  Kirduj  p.  90  są. ;  Basnage,  Uistoire  des  JuifSy  \\.  7;$0 
(Taylor^s  transL) ;  H.  Adams,  Hisi.  of  the  Jetcs,  ii,  47 
sq.  (Boston,  1812) ;  Da  Costa,  IsraH  and  the  GenłiUs, 
p.  461  sq.;  Johannes  Pfejferhom,  in  Geiger^s  Z^schriji 
Jur  Wissenscha/l  ac  Leben  (1869),  p.  293-309;  Akten- 
studoe  zur  Conjicałion  derfidischen  Schri/ien  in  J^rant- 
furt  a.  M,  unter  Kaiser  MaximiŁittn  durdt  PfeJfeTkom^t 
A  ngeherei,  in  Frankel-Griitz^s  Monatsschr.  (July,  1875), 
p.  289  8q. ;  Weyden,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Koln  am  Rhein 
(Cologne,  1867),  p.  259  sq.;  Palmer,  Hist.  oftke  Jtvi*h 
\ation  (Lond.  1874),  p.  288.     (B.  P.) 

PfefTerkom,  S.  Sdichael  M.,  a  German  tbeolo- 
gian^  was  bom  in  the  year  1646  at  Iffta,  near  £isenach, 
and  was  tbe  son  of  a  minister.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  cducation  at  Creutzburg  and  Gotha,  he  went 
to  Jena,  where  in  1666  be  was  created  magister.  From 
Jena  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  afler  haying  completed  bis 
studies,  be  was  appointed  professor  at  tbe  Alt«nburg 
gymnasium.  Having  occupied  seyeral  stations  as  an 
educator,  he  was  called  in  1676  to  the  pastorate  of  Fńe- 
mar,  near  Gotha.  For  fifty  years  be  faithfully  dis- 
cbarged  bis  ministerial  functiontL  He  died  Marcb  3, 
1732.  Besides  otber  works,  he  is  tbe  author  of  some 
yery  fine  hymns,  which  found  their  way  into  our  bymn- 
books,  as  "  Was  frag'  ich  nach  der  Welt  und  allen  ihren 
Scbfitzen"  (Engl.  transl.  by  Mills, "  Can  I  tbis  world  e»- 
teem,"  in  Hymns  from  the  German,  p.  101).  See  Bruck- 
ner, Kirchen-  umd  Schulenstaat  im  Herzogthum  Gotha 
(Gotha,  1760, 3  pts.),  iv,  80-82 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  Ł  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  iy,  63  8q.     (B  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  Augustus,  D.D.,  a  leamed  German  Ln- 
tberan  diyine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
enburg  Oct.  30, 1640,  and  was  educatcd  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1673  be  entered  tbe  ministry,  and  thereafter  beld 
seyeral  important  pastorates.  In  1681  be  became  arch- 
deacon  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  in  wbich 
city  be  also  beld  a  chair  in  theology  at  tbe  uniyersity. 
In  1689  be  was  madę  superintendent  of  the  cburches  at 
Lubeck,  and  died  there  Jan.  11, 1698.  Pfeiffer  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  hb  timc  He  is  said 
to  haye  known  seyenty  languages.  His  library  was 
ńch  in  Hebrew,  Arabie,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  MSS.,  and  he  left  many  leamed  writings.  His 
pbilologtcal  works  were  all  collected  under  tbe  title  C^ra 
omnia  philologica  (Utrecht,  1704, 2  yols.  4to).  H  is  otber 
publications  were,  Theohgia  Judaica  atgue  Mohammt- 
dica  (Lips.  1687,  12mo): — AntiguHates  selectee,  ab  Ugo- 
lino  notis  illustratte  (in  Ugolino,  iy,  1173) : — Exercitatio 
de  Theraphim  (ibid.  xxiii,  549):  —  Diatribe  de  potn 
Hebr,  recognita  (ibid.  xxxi,  899;  transL  into  Engl.  by 
D.  A.  Taylor,  witb  additions,  in  tbe  BUd.  Repos.  vols. 
yi-ix) : — Afanuductio  nora  etfacilis  ad  accentuationem, 
eto.  (Ugol.  xxxi,  927) : — Specimen  de  monia łtbus  Vff. 
Test.  (ibid.  xxxii,  657) : — Specimen  de  roce  vexata  rj^O 
(ibid.  xxxii,  743)  : — Specimen  de  PsalmisGraduum  (ibid. 
xxxii,  675).  See  Darling,  Cgdop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Koter- 
mund's  Suppl.  to  Jocher,  Gelehrten-LerUconf  s.  y.  Pip- 
ping ;  JUemoricB  theologorumf  s.  y.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pfeiffer,  Christoph,  a  German  dirine,  notcd  as  a 
hymnologist,  was  bom  at  Oels  in  the  year  1G89.  For 
two  years  be  was  assistant-preacher  at  Dirsdorf,  włtcn 
he  was  called,  Marcb  28, 1719,  by  tbe  duke  H.  Chr.  von 
Landskron  to  tbe  pastorate  at  Dittmansdorf,  near  Fran- 
kenstein, in  the  principality  of  Munsterburg.  Haring 
occupied  this  position  for  twenty-seyen  years,  he  was 
called  to  Stolz,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  Dec  23, 1758.  His  picture  in  the  church  tliere 
bas  the  motto,  *^Mea  Christus  Portio,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing  epigraph :  ^  Mors  tua  yita  mea  est,  tuaąue,  O 
dulcissime  Jesu,  yulnera  sunt  animse  Pharmaoi  certa 
meo)."  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of  many  hymns,  seyersl 
of  which  are  found  in  our  modem  bymn-books.  See 
Wezel,  Uymnop.  (Herrnstadt,  1728),  iv,  397  8q.;  Koch, 
I  Gesch.  d,  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  74^  8q,     (Bi  P.) 
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Pfeiffer,  Madame  Ida,  a  German  lady,  whose  maid- 
fn  name  was  Reige,  b  iioted  as  a  trareUer  in  the  Kast, 
icd  aa  a  valiiable  contnbutor  to  Palestinian  topogra- 
phr.  She  was  bom  in  Yienna  abouŁ  Łbe  year  1795. 
From  her  veiv  cbildbood  she  longed  to  see  the  world, 
and  erer  read  with  delight  books  of  trave].  In  ber 
girihood  she  trareUed  to  some  extent  with  her  parents, 
and  suhseąneiitlj  with  her  hasband.  After  the  death 
«,f  her  hiiaband  and  the  maturity  of  her  sons  she  deter- 
Bjioed  to  undertake  a  joomey  to  Palestine,  that  she 
nsi^rbt  hare  the  ineffable  delight  of  treading  those  spots 
vhtch  OUT  Sariour  had  balio  wed  by  his  presence.  With 
tbe  accumakted  wealtb  of  twenty  years,  she  left  Yienna 
io  March,  1842.  Her  jotimey  included  Constantinople, 
Biut^^a,  Beiriit,  Jafia,  Jerusalem,  the  'river  Jordan  and 
tbe  Dead  Sea,  Nazaretb,  Damascus,  Balbec,  the  Liba- 
co^  Alejcandńa,  Cairo,  and  the  Deacrt  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
then  back  by  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Romę,  etc.,  to  Yienna, 
m  berę  she  arrired  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Upou 
ber  retom  she  pablished  anonymously  the  diary  she  had 
kepi  duńng  her  trip,  under  the  title  of  Reise  emei-  Wie- 
^rin  VI  dtu  Heiliffe  Lani  (Joumey  of  a  Yienna  Woman 
in  che  Holy  Land).  In  1&15  Madame  Pfeiffer  risited 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  In  1846  she  madę  her 
fir«t  Joomey  roirnd  the  world.  In  1851  she  madę  a  sec- 
and  espeditioD,  risiŁing  the  United  States,  and  upon 
ber  return  pablished  an  acoount  of  all  her  trarels.  But 
c^f  ill  her  deacriptions  those  of  the  Holy  Land  are  far 
morę  intcrestiog  tban  any  of  the  others;  owing  doubt- 
kss  to  haring  been  less  hurried  then  than  while  making 
ber  trips  ronnd  the  world.  Throughout  the  w  hole  of 
her  ardnous  jonmeys  Madame  Pfeiffer  displayed  great 
cuoiage,  perMrerance,  and  womanly  tacL  The  merę 
Cict  of  her  baying  aooomplished  what  no  małe  trayellcr 
erer  has  done  ia  conclusire  evidence  that  she  was  pos- 
aesijed  of  great  aidurance  and  fortitude.  She  died  in 
1H.>8. 

Pfeil,  CiiRisTOPii  Carl  Ludwig  von,  a  descendant 

of  tn  old  knightly  family,  was  bom  Jan.  20,  1712,  at 

Griinsiadt,  not  far  from  Worms.    When  ten  years  of 

age  be  was  left  an  orphan,  and  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Jus- 

tus  S.  ron  Pfeil,  of  Magdeburg,  took  him  into  his  house. 

Hfre  be  remained  for  aix  years,  when,  at  the  age  of  six- 

tcen,  be  entered  the  Unirersity  of  Halle  for  tbe  study 

of  jurispmdence.     In  the  year  1729  be  went  to  Tubin- 

em  to  continue  there  his  studies,  where  be  became  a 

faithful  foUower  of  ChrisL     In  1732,  at  the  age  of 

tweoty,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  of  the 

Wniiemberg  govemment  at  Regensburg,  and  in  1737 

be  was  appoiuted  counsellor  of  law  at  Stuttgard.     For 

tbłrty  years  he  held  the  bighest  honors  in  WUrtemberg, 

uDŁil,  in  the  year  1763,  he  reraoved  to  Prussia,  when 

Fmierick  the  Great  awaided  to  him  new  honors.    Pfeil 

di«d  Febu  14, 1784.     He  was  a  very  pioos  man,  and  the 

different  stages  of  his  life  are  best  marked  in  hia  poeti- 

cal  prodoctions  and  hymns,  which  number  about  940. 

Not  all  of  his  hymns  hare  found  their  way  into  hymn- 

Uwka,  eMpecially  as  most  of  them  are  influenced  by 

Zinz«idorf  and  Bengel,  whose  ideas  are  morę  or  less 

tfprodaced  in  them.     Thoee,  however,  which  are  found 

in  our  bymn-books  are  really  jewels  of  German  bym- 

Df'k)^y.     A  ooUection  of  his  hymns  has  been  publisbed 

W  the  Rev.  G.  Knack,  of  Berlin  (1850, 1853),  under  the 

tulę  Eramgd.  Ilerzaugesange.    Besides  his  hymns,  Pfeil 

^ft  in  MS.  a  rhymed  translation  of  Job,  Proyerbś,  Ec- 

ckisiu&tea,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Lord'8  Prayer,  the  apos- 

toiic  epistks,  etc    See  Teichmann's  biography  in  the 

{ff^oe  to  his  CArisiL  Uawuckatz  (Stuttgard,  1852); 

Merz,  Dom  Leben  de*  ehrisflichen  Dickters  und  Minister s 

€.  C.  U  ton  PfeU  (ibid.  1863);  Koch,  GetchichU  des 

Jniseken  Kirckenliedes,  v,  176  są.     (B.  P.) 

Pfenninger,  Johasn  Ck)2iRAD,  a  German  theolo- 
giao,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1747;  studicil 
iheokigr  at  the  unirersity  of  his  native  place;  in  177.'^ 
was  madę  dean  of  the  Orphans*  Church,  and  later  war 
•ppointed  tbe  aucceasor  of  bis  friend  Łarater  (q.  v.)  ii. 


the  pastorale,  and  was  also  madę  the  dean  of  St  Petersa 
Church.  He  died  in  1792.  Pfenninger  was  a  Yolumi- 
nous  writer  and  much  involved  in  controyersy  with  the 
Rationalists,  who  then  so  very  generally  abounded  in 
Germany.  He  was  in  close  barmony  with  the  theolog^ 
ical  views  of  Lavater,  and  with  him  attempted  to  give- 
to  his  period  a  secure  Christian  impress,  so  as  to  lift 
Christiauity  from  its  Oriental  yestments,  and  place  it- 
upon  the  ground  of  uniycrsal  humantty.  While  the 
sceptics,  and  even  Spalding  among  them,  regarded 
modern  ChrisŁianity  rather  as  a  purely  comprehensible 
and  abstract  fact,  and  excluded  every  contribution  of 
the  imagination,  Larater  and  Pfenninger,  like  Klop- 
stock  (q.  V.),  thought  it  best  to  render  aid  by  the  West- 
ern imagination.  They  madę  Christiauity  not  oniy  ac- 
cessible  to  the  modem  undcrstanding,  but  to  the  modem 
feeling.  Most  valuable  of  all  of  lYenninger*s  publica- 
tions  are  his  Judische  Brieje  aus  der  Zeit  Jesu  v.  Naza" 
reth  (1783-92),  which  have  been  freely  used  by  Stier  ia 
bis  Words  of  Jesus  (transl.  by  Strong  and  Smith,  N.  Y. 
3  yoI&  8vo).  These  Jewish  letters  fumish  a  sort  of 
Christian  romance,  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  tbe 
time  of  Jesus  write  letters  to  each  other,  j ust  as  senti- 
mental  men  and  women  of  the  last  century  would  have 
written,  and  Christianity  was  thus  modernized  to  make 
it  attractire  and  plain  to  tbe  masses,  and  relieve  it  of 
the  Oriental  garb  it  wears  in  the  Bibie.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pfiug,  Juuus,  a  German  theologian,  noted  in  the 
Reformation  blstory  of  his  country*s  Church,  was  bora 
at  Merseburg  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  a  farorite  of  the  em- 
peror  Charles  Y,  who  sent  him  in  1541  as  one  of  the  col- 
iocutors  to  the  synod  at  Regensburg  (q.  v.),  which  re- 
Bulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  (q.  v.). 
I*flug  was  selected  by  the  emperor  as  president  of  the 
approaching  synod  at  Regensburg.  About  that  time 
tbe  chapter  of  the  cathedra!  at  Naumburg-Zeitz  elected 
him  blshop,  but  he  was  unable  to  assumc  his  episcopal 
dudes  nntil  after  the  battle  at  MUhlberg.  In  1557  he 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Worms,  and  died  in  1564. 
Pflug  was  a  moderate  Romanist,  and  though  associated 
with  £ck,  shared  nonę  of  his  extravagant  and  extreme 
ideas.  He  earaestly  desired  peace,  and  though  he  may 
here  and  there  hare  consented  to  measures  rather  equiv- 
ocal  and  que8tionable,  he  probably  sought  only  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Church.  See  Rankę,  //is/.  ofthe  Pa- 
pacy,  i,  117  sq.;  Planck,  Gesch,  der  protest.  Theol,  voL 
vi;  Alzog,  Kirchengeach,  ii,  309  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Fha'atll-Mo'ab  {^ifaó^  Maia/3  y.  r.  «^aXec  Mcu- 
a^(ic)f  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  11)  ofthe  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  11)  Pahatii-Moab  (q.  v.). 

Fhac'areth  (^aKOpi!^  v.  r.  4>axapć&),  a  corrapt 
Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra 
ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  59)  Pocuereth  (q.  v.). 

Fliaedo(ii)  of  Elis,  a  noted  ancient  Grecian  phi* 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  Athenian  slave-dealer ;  and  being  of  oon- 
siderable  personal  beauty  was  compelled  to  prostitute 
himself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  400  that  Phsedo 
was  brought  to  Athens.  A  year  would  thus  remain  for 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Suidas  says  that  he  was 
accidentally  present  at  a  conyersation  with  Socrates, 
and  besought  him  to  effect  bia  liberation.  Yarious  ac- 
counts  mentioned  Alcibiades,  Cńto,  or  Cebes  as  the 
person  who  ransomed  him.  Cebes  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Phaedo,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  Phaedo  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite 
a  youth.  From  the  mention  of  his  long  hair  it  would 
neem  that  he  was  not  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
as  at  that  age  it  was  cuMomary  to  cease  wearing  the 
hair  long  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii,  882).    That  Ph»do  was 
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">^  -^  rb*  *^t-o  rai  «:>;*  ./  Ar&i«s  .  S.  r^ul.^  Gf^^jr, 
'^.  -o-,  r,  r-.  .  rw--::x-i«T^  E  oua  łi>*  ftvai  Danus- 
<v*.  f£,irT-«TeE  irm  Kera^h.     Ii  is  bov  tbe  rilk^ 

\m.xt^\  ł.v  an  ir.*cTi::i.<;  •  Bcr^khanic  TrarrU.  p.  117 
•'f ;  PoTt^,  /iłj-.  ,y#.-»,.  ii.  lii  sij..._Vmi  de  Vekle«  J/e- 

Pfcasipbailia.  Tbf  lumebrwhicli  tbei^/Aonj^ 
<'{.  r.  wzA  sr,metim€-9  caikti  in  the  aDcimt  Cłittfch ;  and 
ir  ar«f^  from  cfłiinectin-  our  Sarinttr's  minde  of  l^eding 
five  ihoitóand  roen  mith  the  first  minde  at  Cana,  as  a 
rnanifi^tation  of  divinc  power  to  be  celebrated  on  this 
rlay.  .S*<j  Kitiaie,  Christian  A  nti^Uies  ;  Siegel,  ChriMl 
AUnihum*r, 

Phasopbania.    See  Phagithasia. 
Phagor.    See  Peor. 

Pbal^snr  frather  Phasitr\  (4»atffovp  v.r.*<i«rm'\ 
«  e<fnupt  Ornecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  4-1)  of  tbe  HtU 
naroc  (Kzra  x,  22)  Pasiiuk  (q.  v.). 

Pbalama.    See  Phalkis. 

Phaldarus  [rather  Phalditys]  (*a\iaiOc\  a  cor- 
nipt  <.m.k  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  44)  of  the  Hcb.  name  (Nch. 

VUI,4)  PKI»AlAll(q.V.). 

Phale'a»  [rather  PAalaus]  <i^aXaioi:),  an  incorrect 
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nrsicisai  (1  £adr.  v,  29)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  44 ; 
\ch.  vii,  47)  Padon  (q.  v.). 

Plui'']ec  (^oAfc),  a  Gnecized  form  (Lukę  iii,  35)  of 
tlM  name  of  the  patriarch  Pklgo  (q.  v.). 

Phallicisin,  or  Phalllc  Worahip.    See  Pual- 

Pballu  (Gen.  xlri,  9).    See  Pallu. 

Phallos  (j^aWóc,  membrum  nirile),  a  representation 
•>f  the  inale  generatiye  organ,  as  the  symbol  of  the  fer- 
tility  of  naturę,  was  carried  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
10  the  procesńons  of  the  />»emyWa,  and  men  diaguised  as 
ntimeo^called  ItkgpkaUoij  foUowed  immediately  behind 
ir.  The  phallus,  which  was  called  among  the  Romans 
/rucutrm,  was  often  used  by  Łhat  people  as  an  amulet 
boog  aroond  the  necks  of  cbildren  to  arert  evil  influ- 
eacefl.  The  Saiyriea  tigna  of  Pliny  probably  referred  to 
tb(  phallos,  and  he  aars  that  theae  were  placed  in  gardens 
a»i  QQ  hearths  (o  protect  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
fnrioos.  From  PoUux,  alao,  we  leam  that  smiths  were 
a^castoined  to  place  figures  of  the  phallus  before  their 
^res  for  the  same  purpoae.  This  symbol,  which  dis- 
ffojta  os  by  ita  indecency,  conreyed  to  the  ancient 
beathens,  as  the  Linga  (q.  v.)  does  to  the  modem  Hin- 
di\s,  I  profound  and  sacred  meaning.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
referring  to  the  venexation  in  which  the  phallus  was 
heid  aoioog  the  Greeks,  tells  us  that  by  this  they  would 
Hiinify  their  gratttude  to  God  for  the  populousness  of 
their  country.  **  It  was  an  object  of  common  worship 
thttias^hout  the  nature-religion  of  the  East,  and  was 
calJed  by  manifold  names,  such  as  LingOj  Jotń,  PoUear, 
itc,  Originally  it  had  no  other  meaning  thaii  the  alle- 
p>rkal  one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  małe 
and  femate  which  throughout  naturę  seems  to  be  the 
<ołe  oondition  of  the  coutinuation  of  the  existence  of 
auimatcd  beings ;  but  at  a  later  period,  morę  particular- 
ly  wben  ancient  Korne  had  become  the  hot-bed  of  all 
iMtonl  and  unnatnral  vices,  its  worship  became  an  in- 
t«j)erahie  nuisance,  and  was  put  down  by  the  senate  on 
accoofit  of  the  morę  than  usual  immorality  to  which  it 
eire  ńse.  Its  origin  has  caused  much  speculation, 
imt  no  certainty  has  been  arrived  at  by  investiga- 
ior&  The  Phcenicians  traced  its  iutroduction  into  their 
voi»hip  Ło  Adonis,  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  I'hry- 
giaiH  to  Attys,  tbe  Greeks  to  Dionysus.  The  common 
myth  oonceming  it  was  the  story  of  some  god  deprived 
of  bis  powers  of  generation — an  allusion  to  the  sun, 
which  in  autnmn  loees  its  fructifying  influence.  The 
frores^on  in  which  it  was  carried  about  was  called 
Phallagogia,  or  Periphallia,  and  a  certain  hymn  was 
sum;  on  that  occasion,  called  the  ^aXAucói/  fAi\oc,  Tbe 
Imu^ra  of  the  phallus,  which  generally  consisted  of  red 
Itather,  aod  was  attached  to  an  enormous  pole,  were  the 
lliaUophoroL  Phalli  were  on  thc^e  occasions  wom  as 
i-raamenu  around  tbe  neck,  or  attached  to  the  body. 
.\rl^ode  tracea  the  origin  of  comedy  to  the  ribaldry 
and  tbe  improvl<$ed  jokes  customary  on  these  festivals. 
Iltalli  were  often  attacheti  to  statues,  and  of  a  pro<lig- 
ic-os  stze ;  iometimes  they  were  even  mov§ble.  At  a 
pTijcnnion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  phallus  was  car- 
ńed  about  madę  of  gold,  and  one  hnndred  and  t  wen  ty 
janb  loDg.  Before  the  tempie  of  Yenus  at  Hierapolis 
ihcre  mocmI  two  phalli,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
'j.:h,  upon  which  a  priest  mounted  annually,  and  re- 
nńutd  there  in  prayer  for  Beven  days.  Tbe  phallus 
va4  an  attribnte  of  Pan,  Priapus,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
«^'of  flermca"  (Chambers).  The  belieyers  in  the  de- 
^♦fcipoient  theor>'  of  course  have  a  way  of  their  own  in 
'■'cuunting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  phallic  wor- 
-i>ip.  They  teach  tliat  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  uni- 
^pful  of  tbe  beliefs  of  the  humaii  race,  and  that  it  has 
I-maikd  among  all  known  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
^  been  banded  down  in  both  dead  and  living  forms 
to  tbe  pretent  dar.  They  daim  to  see  eridences  of  its 
esiatence  not  only  in  Kgypt,  Greece,  and  Komę,  but 
*^  in  Sj-ria,  Perńa,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
Buny,  Fnmoe,  Ireland,  and  Scandinayia,  among  the 


mound-builders  of  Korth  America,  in  Mexioo,  Ontral 
America,  Peru,  and  Uayti,  and  in  the  ialands  of  the 
Pacific  (>ccan,  and  in  Africa.  They  even  see  its  traces 
among  the  Jews,  and  iu  the  use  of  certain  syrobols  iu 
Christianity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Westropp  teaches :  "  Tłie  or- 
igin of  the  idea  is  coeval  among  primitive  nations  with 
that  of  the  family,  and  rests  in  part  upon  the  natural 
yeneration  of  the  father  as  the  generator,  the  priest,  and 
the  ruler.  Marriage  derived  much  of  its  importance 
from  a  veneration  of  the  principles  at  the  fouudation  of 
the  phallic  worship.  Its  ceremony  was  attended  with 
rites  which  marked  their  significance,  and  one  of  its 
symbols,  the  wedding-ring,  is  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Circumcision  was  in  its  inception  a  purely  phaUic 
ordinance.  Although  the  O.-T.  narratire  relates  Łhat 
it  was  instituted  as  a  covenant  between  Jehovałi  and 
Abraham,  the  rite  had  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phceuicians  long  before  the  birth  of  the  llebrew 
patriarch.  Serpent  symbolism  was  associatcd  with  the 
phallic  emblems,  but  that  there  was  an  identity  iu  their 
signification  has  not  been  clearly  establisbed.  The  ser- 
pent was  used  among  most  archaic  nations  as  a  symbol 
of  wiadom  and  health,  and  yet  its  meaning  often  includ- 
ed  the  notion  of  life  and  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit.** 
Mr.  Wake,  another  essayist  of  the  same  scbool,  treats 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fali  of  man  as  a  phallic  le- 
gend, which  was  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Pen- 
tat«uch  from  some  foreign  source,  probably  from  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra,  a  Persian  deity.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  identifies  with  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  highly  renerated  by  many  primitive 
peoples.  Its  leares,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  sewed 
into  nprons  by  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  transgression. 
The  kerub  which  guarded  the  tree  of  life  is  interpreted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  himself,  in  the  form  of  the  sa- 
cied  buli  of  antiquity— a  form  under  which  the  hemb  is 
described  by  Ezekiel  (eh.  i  and  x).  The  story  of  the 
Deluge  is  also  regarded  as  a  mytb,  with  decided  cvi- 
dences  of  a  phallic  character.  In  many  of  the  incidcnts 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
many  of  their  religious  obscn,'ance8,  Mr.  Wake  diacoy- 
ers  testimony  of  the  influence  of  the  phallic  superstition, 
Abraham  was  a  Chakhean,  and  by  tradition  declared  to 
have  been  leamed  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  taught  the 
science  to  the  Phoeniciaus.  "He  had higher  notions of 
the  relatton  of  man  to  the  Divine  than  his  ancestors,** 
says  the  writer,  but  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence  between  his  religious  faith  and  that  of  his  Syrian 
neighbors.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  erccted  pillars  and 
planted  groYcs,  both  of  which  were  customs  connected 
with  phallic  worship.  Throughout  tbe  nile  of  the 
judges,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  łlebrews  were  given  to  derelictions  from 
the  purer  religion  of  their  nation  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices  of  their  neighbors,  which  involveil  worship  of  phal- 
lic statues  and  omphalic  emblems  in  ** high  places."  Tbe 
religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  was 
a  sort  of  phallism,  and  was  conducted  with  lewd  and 
abominable  ceremonies,  which  the  Jcws  tno  often  im- 
itated.  Mr.  Wake  even  holds  that  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  morę  purely  phallic  than  that  of  any  other 
religion.  "  In  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  unirersal 
Father,  the  great  Parent  of  mankind,  there  is  a  devel- 
opment  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  phallism.  In  the 
position  assignetl  to  Mary  as  the  motber  of  God  ihe 
pararoount  principic  of  the  primitive  belief  is  again 
predominant  The  nimbus,  the  aureole,  the  cross,  the 
fish,  and  even  the  spires  of  churches,  are  symbols  re- 
tained  from  the  old  phallic  worship."  The  May-polo 
festiral  is  cited  as  having  a  phallic  origin,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  a  reference  to  some  event  connected  with 
the  occurrences  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  fact,  says 
Dr.  Wilder,  also  of  this  cłass  of  writcrs,  "  There  is  not  a 
fast  or  festival,  proccnsion  or  sacramcnt,  social  custom  or 
religious  symbol,  existing  at  the  present  day  which  has 
not  been  taken  bodily  from  phallism,  or  from  some  suc- 
cessivc  system  of  paganism**  (comp.  A  ncietU  Symbol  Wor- 
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$hip:  Influence  ofthe Phallic  Idea  in  tke  Reliffions  of  Anr 
iiąuity^  by  Westropp  and  Wake;  wiih  Introd.,  etc,  by 
Wilder  [N.  Y.  1871,  8vo]).  These  theorists  lose  siglit 
altogetber  of  the  piMsibility  tbat  in  tbe  retrogression  to 
which  the  nations  citetl  became  subject  they  mtist  nec- 
essarily  have  manifested  sensual  tendencies  of  the  very 
naturę  of  phollicism,  and  tbat  only  iu  their  lowett  estate 
Buch  worship  was  extensively  indulged  in.  Ab«urd  it 
is  to  point  to  circumciaion  as  in  any wii?e  connected  with 
phallic  worship.  The  Jew  practiced  it  as  a  ńtc  of  ad- 
Diission  to  the  fold  to  distinguish  hini,  and  also  as  a 
sanitary  precaution  which  pbysicians  approye  of  in  oiir 
day.  We  do  not  wonder  tbat  sach  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant  hypotheses  lead  to  the  proposition  recently 
madę  by  one  of  the  same  scbool  of  thinkers  as  thosc 
quoted,  tbat "  there  would  also  uow  appear  good  ground 
for  belterlng  tbat  the  ark  ofthe  covenant,  held  so  sacred 
by  tbe  Jews,  contained  nothing  morę  nor  less  than  a 
pballus,  tbe  ark  bcing  the  type  of  the  Argha  or  Yoni 
(Linga  worship)  of  India"  (SeUon,  in  A  nthropoL  Society 
of  London,  1863-4,  p.  327  są.,  r2th  paper).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fharti  (Heb. /'aW,  •^ąbs,  my  deliverance;  Sept. 
^a\ri)f  tbe  son  of  Laish  of  Gallim,  to  wbom  Saul  gave 
•Michał  in  marriage  afler  his  mad  jealousy  had  driren 
David  fortb  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxy,  44).  AC.  cir. 
1061.  In  2  Sam.  iii,  15  be  is  called  PiiALTiEU  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii,  129)  suggests  tbat  this  forced  marriage  was 
a  piece  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attacb  Phalti  to 
bis  boase.  With  the  exccption  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  toucbing  littlc  episode  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  16,  nothing  morę  is  bcard  of  Phalti.  Michał  is  there 
restored  to  Dayid.  "  Her  busband  went  with  ber  along 
weeping  bebind  ber  to  Baburim,"  and  there,  in  obe- 
diencG  to  Abner*s  abrupt  command, "  Go,  return,''  be  tums 
and  disappears  from  the  sccnc.— Smith.     See  DAyin. 

There  was  another  person  of  tbe  same  Heb.  name 
(Numb.  xm,  9,  A.  V. " Palti"  [q.  y.]). 

Fhartiel  (Heb.  Paltiel\  bsc-^ąbs,  deliterance  of 
God;  Sept,  *aArł/;X),  Saufs  son-in-law  (2  Sam.  iii, 
15) ;  elsewbere  called  Phalti  (q.  y.). 

Phannias  {^awiac)^  son  of  Samuel,  "  of  tbe  yil- 
lagc  of  Aphtha,"  raised  by  lot  to  tbe  Jewish  bigh-priest- 
hood  by  the  faction  of  John  during  the  final  siege  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  70.  He  was  totally  uufit  for  tbe  po- 
sition,  and  was  compelled  to  go  through  its  duties  (Jo- 
sephus,  Wary  ly,  3,  8).  He  doubtless  perisbed  in  tbe 
sack  of  the  Tempie. 

Phantasiasts  is  a  name  giyen  to  the  Doceta: 
(q.  y.),  and  of  the  same  import  with  tbat  term. 

Phantaelodocetas  is  a  term  used  by  Theophylact 
in  his  commentary  on  tbe  4th  chapter  of  John.  See 
Phantasiasts. 

Phanton  of  Phlius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopber, 
one  ofthe  last  of  tbat  scbool,  was  a  disciple  of  Pbilolaus 
and  Eurytus,  and  probably  in  his  old  age  contemporary 
with  Ari8toxenu8  the  Peripatetic.     B.C.  320. 

Phanu^el  (<^avot/^X,  probably  a  Graecized  form  of 
tbe  same  Heb.  name  with  Pemtel^fnce  of  God)^  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  tribe  of  Asber,  and  fathcr  of  the  proph- 
etcss  Anna  (Lukę  ii,  36).     B.C.  cir.  80. 

Phar^acim  (4apaicć/i  y.  r.  ^apaKti/ji^  a  name  men- 
tioned  in  the  Apocrypba  (1  Esdr.  y.  31)  as  tbat  of  a 
Hebrew  whose  "sons"  retumed  among  the  seryants  of 
the  Tempie  from  the  captiyity  with  Zerubbabel ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  in  tbe  parallel  Usts  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. 

Pha'radh  [yulgarly  pron.  PA<ir'o*]  (Heb.  ParoA', 
hiP^IB,  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Joscpbus  ^apaw^  but  sel- 
dom  in  classical  writers),  the  common  title  of  the  an- 
cicnt  kings  of  Egypt^  as  Ptolemy  of  its  later  kings,  and 
Coesar  of  tbe  emperors  of  Romę.  (The  following  ac- 
count  is  baseil  upon  tbat  in  Fairbaim'8  Diełionory,  with 
modifications  and  additions  from  otber  sources.) 


Tbe  name  is  deriyed  from  the  Egyptian  word  Piri, 
or  Phrty  signifying  tbe  tun  (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  £ffypłians, 
i,  43).  This  Identification,  respecting  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  tbe  duke  of  Northumberland  and 
generał  Felix  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  u,  293).  It  bas  bcen 
supposed  tbat  tbe  original  was  tbe  same  as  Łhe  Coptic 
OurOf  '*tbe  king,"  with  tbe  article,  Pirimro,  P-owo ; 
but  this  word  appears  not  to  haye  been  written,  judg- 
ing  from  the  eyidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
writings,  in  tbe  times  to  which  tbe  Scriptures  rcfer. 
The  conjecture  arose  from  tbe  idea  tbat  Pliaraob  must 
signify,  instead  of  mercly  implying,  *'  king,*-  a  mistake 
occasioned  by  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  tbe  exactnc9s 
of  ancicnt  writers  (Joseph.  Ant,  yiii,  6,  2;  Euscb.  ed. 
Scal.  p.  20,  y,  1).  Bunsen  approyes  of  this  deriyation 
of  Josephus  {/LfftfpCs  Place,  i,  191,  Lond.  1848),  but  Wil- 
kinson in  tbe  passage  aboye  quoted  sbows  reasons  for 
rejecting  it.  Tbe  name  was  probably  giyen  in  the 
earliest  timcs  to  the  Eg3'ptian  kings  as  being  tbe  chief 
on  earth,  as  the  sun  was  tbe  chief  among  tbe  heayenly 
bodics,  and  aften\'ard8,  when  this  luminary  became  the 
object  of  idolatrons  worship,  as  tbe  representation  or 
incamation  of  their  sun-god,  Phra  or  Re  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Effypł.  iv,  267;  Rosellini,  i,  116;  Treyor,  EffypffP. 
124-136).  Regarding  tbe  sun  at  flrst  as  tbe  greatest 
of  the  diyine  works  and  a  main  element  in  the  prixluC' 
tion  of  Egypt'5  maryellous  feriility,  they  readily  used 
it  as  signińcant  of  their  monarchs,  to  whose  wLse  lawa 
in  the  infancy  of  their  state  Kgypt  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  indebted  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
her  institutions.  '*  Son  of  tbe  sun**  was  the  title  of 
every  Pharaoh,  and  the  usual  comparison  madę  by  the 
priestbood  of  their  monarchs  when  retuniing  from  a 
succe^ful  war  was  tbat  his  power  was  exaltcd  in  the 
world  as  the  sun  was  in  tbe  beayens  (Wilkinson,  i,  400; 
iy,  288).  In  the  hieroglypbics  tbe  hawk  was  the  ein- 
blem  of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  (id.  iii,  287),  and  it  is  per- 
haps  of  con8equence  to  notę  tbat  in  tbe  representations 
of,  apparently,  two  different  kings  rułing  contempora- 
neoiisly  oyer  Upper  and  Lower  Egj-pt,  tbe  haw^k  occiro 
only  in  connection  with  one  of  tbem  (id.  iii,  282). 

Readers  of  Scripturc  will  remark  tbat  Płiaraoh  oOen 
stands  simply  like  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xii,  15 ;  xxxvii, 
36 ;  xl,  2  sq. ;  xliy,  1  sq. ;  and  so  generally  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in  Cant.  i,  9;  Isa.  xix,  11; 
xxx,  2).  "  King  of  Egypt"  is  sometimcs  subjoined  to 
it  (1  Kings  iii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xyii,  7 ;  xyiii,  21) ;  and  some- 
times  also  the  morę  specific  dcsignation,  or  real  proper 
name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated,  as  Pharaoh  Necho 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  33),  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Jer.  xliv,  30). 
Josephus  (^Ant.  yiii,  6, 2)  says  tbat  while  eyery  king  of 
Egypt  from  Menes  to  tbe  time  of  Solomon  took  ibis 
title,  no  king  of  Egypt  used  it  afterwards,  and  affiriDS 
tbe  lat  ter  fact  to  be  apparent  from  the  sacred  writings. 
This,  howeyer,  is  not  quite  correct.  Seyeral  Egyptian 
kings  were  after  tbe  period  in  question  called  by  for- 
eignei'8  Pharaoh,  sometimes  simply,  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  a  second  name  (2  Kings  xyiii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
29) ;  but  the  alteration  from  the  time  of  Solomon  which 
undoubtedly  took  place  is  remarkable,  and  probably 
pointa  to  an  important  change  in  the  dynastie  bisior)- 
of  Egypt, 

Some  writers  suppose  Pharaoh  to  haye  been  the  name 
giyen  in  the  Bibie  to  the  natwe  kings  of  Egypt,  There 
were,  howeyer,  probably  before  Solomon's  time  several 
introductions  of  foreign  dynasties,  and  some  of  thero.  if 
we  accept  the  usual  perio<l  ascribed  to  the  nile  of  the 
Shepherds,  of  long  duration;  yet  Scripture  giyes  the 
title  to  all  alike  before  this  period,  and  Josephus  statcs 
that  all  without  exception  assumed  it.  W^ilkinson  9up- 
poscs  that  it  was  tbe  title  of  such  kings  as  had  tbe  solc 
dircction  of  affairs  while  Egypt  was  an  independent 
State,  and  that  the  title  of  "  melek,"  or  king,  markcd 
such  as  ruled  conjointly  with  otber  kings  of  Egypt,  or 
who  goyenied  as  yiccroys  under  a  foreign  niler,  as  was 
tbe  case  after  the  Persian  conquest  (i,  148, 179).  This 
is  yery  probably  a  satisfactoiy  explauation  for  the  long 
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period  down  to  Łhe  reign  of  Solomon.  Most  likely 
tfaroaghouŁ  it  *^  Pbanu>h"  marka  thc  monarch  who  ruled 
akme  ia  Egypt,  or  over  its  infeńor  and  tributar}'  kiiigs 
whcn  tbefe  were  such.  ThU  may  seem  intimated  in 
the  ipeech  of  one  of  them  to  Joseph :  '*  I  am  Pbaraob, 
asd  withouŁ  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  hU  band  or  foot 
in  aU  the  land  of  EgypŁ"  (Gen.  xU,  44).  Wilkinson'8 
eifdaoation,  however,  scarcely  accounta  for  the  period 
suLt»qiient  to  the  Pharaoh  who  gaye  his  daughter  to 
Sulomon.  Shishak,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  bioi, 
Taft  evidently  the  supremę  ruler  of  Kgypt.  and  not  only 
iodependent  of  fbreigners,  but  able  to  extend  Egyptian 
pbirer  far  be}'ond  the  limits  of  EgypL  A  change  of 
d)-iiaflty  seems  here  to  have  cauaed  the  change  of  title, 
and  was  probably  morę  or  less  connected  with  such 
diiD^  in  after  periods.  The  Fenian  monarcha  finally, 
sdmiiiistering  the  affairs  of  Egypt  through  tributary 
Diiire  kings,  took  the  title  of  Pharaoh  as  iudicative  of 
(beir  sorereignty  (Treror,  Effypff  p.  831).  With  them 
thi4  aneient  name  of  royalty  paased  awaj'  forerer. 

The  political  poeition  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  ia  of 
fftat  moment  in  understanding  the  history  of  that 
eofiotiT.  If  it  were  the  exclusive  tiUe  of  the  supremę 
ruJer.  it  marka  the  generał  unity  of  Egypt  under  a 
an^e  monarch.  If  it  were  given  indifferently  to  every 
kii)^  of  Egypt  at  those  times,  which  seem  unąues- 
tiooably  to  bare  recurred,  and  may  have  been  of  long 
dontion  and  early  datę,  when  8everal  kings  ruled  over 
rama  dirisions  of  the  country,  the  occurrence  of  the 
title  does  not  neceasarily  mark  the  political  unity  of 
the  iand.  According  to  the  first  view,  for  instance, 
tbe  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  would  be  the  su- 
pfeme  nder  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with,  it  might  hap- 
pen,  ranooa  dynasties  of  aubordinate  kingą  under  him ; 
accurding  to  the  latter,  be  might  be  only  king  of  a  por- 
tioo  of  Egypt,  with  other  dynasties  of  equal  rank  ruling 
eoniempc«aneoaaly  elaewhere.  To  us  the  former  view 
•f^pean  the  pceferable  one  for  many  reasons.  The 
unity  of  Egypt  under  a  aingle  supremę  monarch  is,  we 
tbiak^  onąneationably  the  view  according  to  which  the 
^ptar»  lead  us  to  think  that^net^rKra  regarded  that 
cooDtry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intemal  ad- 
mini^ratioo  of  the  goyemment,  into  which  Scripture 
does  not  enter  at  all,  the  generał  yiew  giyen  ua  of  Egypt 
ia  the  ffible  ia  that  of  a  country  united  under  one  mon- 
sRb.  The  earliest  apparent  reference  to  a  different 
sute  of  thioga  oocura  in  2  Kings  yii,  6,  where  we  read 
of  '^  kings  of  Egypt,"  apparentJy  of  equal  authority. 
l^^aiah  (»edicts  great  tronblea  arising  probably  from  a 
nmiiar  diasolotion  of  any  central  authority  (eh.  xix,  3; 
Wilkinsoo,  Egypi*  i,  178;  Kawlinson's  i/erodotusy  i,  51, 
Dote  4,  and  391).  All  aneient  history  with  which  we 
arę  acąaaioted  (Herodotna,  Diodorus,  and  Manetho)  as- 
swne  the  pc^ticai  unity  of  Eg>'pt.  The  titlea  of  the 
I^banohs  seem  to  eatabliah  it.  They  are  always  called 
ofl  the  moouments  "  Lorda  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt*' 
(^Ukinaon,  ii,  73 ;  2d  aer.  i,  261).  Thia  unity  of  Egypt 
from  the  earlieat  times  ia  now  generally  acknowledged 
(Hengstenberg,  Egsfptf  p.  84).  The  power  and  great- 
D^  of  Egypt  from  the  remotest  times  point  to  such  a 
onity.  Ita  high  ciyilization  and  peaceful  intemal  con- 
ditioo  are  a  aimilar  indication.  If  diyided  into  aereral 
independent  kingdoma  Egypt  would  haye  exhibited  the 
>^  oondition  which  ail  the  petty  atatea  of  antiquity 
did.  in  which  erery  man  waa  of  neoeasity  a  aoldier 
(Home,  EfsojfSf  ii,  xi).  Whereaa  in  Egypt  aoldiers 
^vmed  a  dilfińent  claaa  from  the  reat  of  the  community, 
B^yer  wora  arma  except  in  actnal  aenrice,  while  priyate 
citizens  at  no  time  carried  offenaiye  weapona  (Wilkin- 
Mm,  i,  402).  Indeed,  it  ia  impoeaible  to  imagine  any 
^ntry  leaa  anited  by  geographical  oonflguration  for 
<iivid«d  role  than  Egypt  from  the  Cataracta  to  the  aea. 
One  level  yaUey,  only  dirided  east  and  weat  by  ita  river, 
^at  in  fconi  the  reat  of  the  world  by  the  libyan  and 
Anbian  raonutaina  and  the  Syrian  deaerta,  it  muat  of 
necHHty  form  a  aingle  aUte. 

Thii  view  of  the  political  poaition  of  the  Pharaohs  ia 


not  inconsiatent  with  the  theoiy,  for  which  there  is 
yery  atrong  proof  from  Manetho  and  elaewhere,  that  for 
long  periods  of  Egyptian  history  there  may  haye  been 
aubordinate  dynasties  of  kingą  ruling  throughout  Egypt 
There  may  also  haye  been,  but  probably  for  much  short^ 
er  periods,  a  total  oyerthrow  of  the  central  power,  or  a 
practical  disregard  of  it  even  while  acknowledging  ita 
nominał  authority.  There  is  a  pasaage  of  Manetho  pre- 
seryed  by  Joseph  ua  which  seems  to  pouit  strongly  to 
the  yiew  that  the  aneient  intemal  constitution  of  Egypt 
was  its  goyemment  by  subordiuato  kings  under  a  su- 
premę ruler  (Josephus,  Coru  Ap.  i,  14).  Such,  he  exT 
pressly  tells  ua,  was  its  state  duriug  the  oppresaion  of 
the  Shepherda :  ^'  Theae  tyrannized  over  the  kings  of 
Thebais  and  of  the  other  parta  of  Egypt."  The  gen- 
erał idea  of  aneient  goyemment  was  that  of  a  supremę 
monarch  oyer  tributary  kings ;  and  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  Shepherds  followed  this  anałogy,  and,  merely 
deposing  the  ruling  Pharaoh,  left  the  minor  dynasties 
undiaturbed.  The  Pharaohs  are  auppoaed  to  haye  been 
at  all  timea  inyeated  with  the  highest  aacerdotal  dig- 
nity  (Hengstenberg,  Egypt,  p.  85 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  245). 
From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest  names  en- 
closed  in  oyałs  the  title  priest  precedes  that  of  king, 
and  for  other  reasons,  Wilkinson  argues,  as  we  think 
inconclusiyely,  that  Egypt  was  originałly  goyemed  by 
bierarchical  and  not  regal  power  (i,  16).     See  Egypt. 

1.  Tht.  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.— The  first  mention  of 
a  Pharaoh  in  the  Bibie  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abram^a 
yisit  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii,  10). 
Which  of  the  aneient  kingą  of  Egypt  is  to  be  wider- 
stood  by  this  Pharaoh  it  is  perhaps  impoesible  to  de- 
termine  with  certainty.  Wilkinson  aupposes  him  to 
haye  been  Apappus;  Africanus  calls  him  liametsem^ 
nes;  and  some  haye  taken  him  to  be  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd  kings.  We  haye,  in  truth,  no  materiala  in  Scrip- 
ture or  elaewhere  for  fixing  the  name  and  place  of  this 
king  in  the  dynasties  of  Eg}'pt  In  regard  to  the  datę 
also  of  Abraham's  intercourse  with  him  there  is  great 
uncertainty.  But  aa  the  inyestigation  of  the  point 
would  iuyolre  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed  cbronology  of  the  earlier  parts  of  Old-T^t.  his- 
tory, and  the  still  morę  perpłexed  chronology  of  aneient 
Egypt-,  we  can  here  only  touch  upon  it ;  but  see  for  the 
refutation  of  extreme  yiews  on  the  part  of  thc  Egyptol- 
ogists,  Heng8tenberg*s  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
and  Sir  C.  Liewis^s  Astronomy  ofihe  Ancients,  At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt,  according 
to  Hales^a  as  well  as  Usher's  chronology,  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  country,  or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  waa 
ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of  whom  the  first  and 
moat  powerful  linę  waa  thc  fifteenth  dynasty,  the  un- 
doubted  territoriea  of  which  would  be  first  eutered  by 
one  comtng  from  the  eaat.  Manetho  relatea  that  Sala- 
tis,  the  head  of  thia  linę,  eatabliahed  at  Ayaris,  perhaps 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bibie,  on  the  eaatem  frontier,  what  ap- 
peara  to  haye  been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which 
he  reaided  for  part  of  each  year.  See  Zoan.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sarah  aeems  to  haye  been  taken  to 
Pharaoh*s  house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his 
flocks  and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  haye  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always  morę 
or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also  poasible 
that  Pharaoh  gaye  Abraham  camels,  for  we  read  that 
Pharaoh  ^*  entreated  Abram  well  for  Sarah*8  sake :  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-scryanta, 
and  maid-seryants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels"  (Gen.  xii, 
16),  where  it  appears  that  this  property  was  the  gifl  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  patriarch  afler* 
wards  held  an  Eg^^ptian  bondworoan,  Iłagar,  confirma 
the  inference.  If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  waa  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no  eyidence 
haa  been  found  in  the  aculptures,  paintings,  and  inscrip- 
tiona  of  Egypt  that  in  the  Pharaonic  ages  the  camel 
was  used,  or  eyen  known  there,  and  this  omission  can 
be  best  cxplaiued  \xif  4he  auppositiou  that  the  animał 
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waB  hateful  to  the  £g3'ptian8  as  of  great  ralue  to  their 
enemies  the  Shepherda.  On  Łlie  otlier  hand,  Abraham*8 
posscasions,  especially  the  camela,  may  have  been  pur- 
chaaed  by  him  from  the  nomad  tńbes  with  the  pruceeds 
of  Pharaoh's  liberaltty,  and  the  fact  that  Hagar  was  of 
this  Arab  race  hardly  consists  with  hcr  haying  been 
reduced  to  bondage  while  they  were  iii  the  ascendant. 
Indeed.  it  apiiears  that  the  Shepherd  kings  (q.  v.)  were 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Hebrews,  aa  their  interests 
were  rivaL  The  datę  at  which  Abraham  Yisited  Eg\'pŁ 
(accordiug  to  the  chronology  which  we  hołd  most  prob- 
able)  was  about  B.C.  2081,  which  would  not  accord 
with  the  time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  2006,  according  to  our  reckoning,  but  rather 
with  that  of  tiinothris  of  the  second  (Thinitic)  dynasty, 
and  that  of  Othoijs  of  the  8ixth  (Mcmphitic)  dynasty, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  Tancheres  of  the  fiflh  (Ele- 
phantinitic)  dynasty,  but  anterior  to  all  the  other  dy- 
nastie^i. 

2.  The  Pharach  of  Jot^h, — Between  the  Pharaoh 
of  Abraham  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  there  was  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  years.  During  this  period 
there  may  have  been  yarious  changes  of  dynasty,  art, 
and  reUgion  in  Egypt  of  which  we  derire  no  informa- 
tion  from  Scripture ;  while  the  notice  of  the  former 
king  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his  time  is  so 
brief  that  we  cannot  by  comparison  arrive  at  any  eon- 
clusion  upon  this  point.  Of  the  political  position  and 
cłiaracter  of  the  latt«r,  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  in 
his  time,  Scripture  gives  us  very  important  Informa- 
tion from  his  intimate  connection  with  Joseph  and  the 
chosen  people  of  God. 

Wilkinson  identifies  this  Pharaoh  with  Oiirteten  /, 
one  of  the  kings  of  his  8ixteenth  dynat^ty  of  Tanites, 
whose  reign  he  supposes  to  have  exceeded  forty-three 
years  {Egypt,  i,  42,  43).  Bunsen  prefers .  to  identify 
him  with  Osirte^m  III^  of  the  seyenteenth  dynasty  of 
Memphites,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  Sesostris  of 
classical  writers  (Trevor,  Effypt^  p.  254).  Osburn 
tbinks  him  to  have  been  Apophis  {Utid.  p.  216),  as  Eu- 
aebius  states,  changing  the  datę  so  as  to  fit.  Tho 
identificAtion  obyiously  depends  simply  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies. 
Whether  he  was  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  is  a  ąuestion  on  which  authorities  differ,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  the  datę  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  and 
their  intcrpretation  of  the  scriptural  account  of  this 
king.  Wilkinson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  a  Shepherd  king,  an  opinion  with  which  Trerór 
agrecs.  Josephus  says  that  he  was  a  Shepherd.  We 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  fr«m  the  incidental  nodces  of 
Scripture  that  he  was  not  of  a  Shepherd  dynasty.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Manetho'8  account,  we  must  suppose 
that  thcse  Shephcrds  conquered  the  most  of  Egypt, 
ruled  with  the  greatest  tyranny  and  cruelty  over  the 
Egyptians,  disregarded  the  old  laws  of  the  country, 
and  demolished  its  temples  (Josephus,  Ap.  i,  14). 
Their  rule  was  not  one  of  policy  and  conciliation,  but 
of  brute  force  and  terror,  an  idea  stron gly  corroboratcd 
by  the  abomination  in  which  the  Bibie  tells  us  all 
shepherds  were  held  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  testimony 
which  the  monuments  bear  to  the  detestation  and 
scom  in  which  they  were  uniyersall)'  hcld  (Wiikin- 
Eon,  ii,  16;  iy,  126).  The  Shepherds  being  such,  it 
seems  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  narra- 
tiye  to  suppose  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd 
king.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  prejudicc 
against  shepherds  was  carefuUy  and  jealously  ret^pect- 
ed  by  this  king.  The  Israelites  on  coming  into  Egypt 
were  by  him  located  in  the  border-land  (Hengstcn- 
hergf  Kffypt^  p.  42)  of  Goshen,  where  they  would  Ferye 
as  a  barrier  against  the  shepherd- hating  Egyptians 
(Gen.  xlyi,  34).  We  cannot  suppose  a  Shepherd  king 
to  act  thus.  He  would  not  thus  consult  a  natiye  prej- 
udicc hostile  to  hb  own  dynast}',  while  his  own  Shep- 
herd gnrrisons  occapied  the  ftrongholds  of  Egypt. 
Again,  Pharuoh^s  court  and  household,  so  far  as  we 


know  thcm,  wero  composed  of  natiyo  Egyptians. 
Such  was  Potłphar,  the  captain  of  the  king*s  bod^'- 
guard,  probably  tho  most  trnsted  officer  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xxxix,  1);  while  the  chief  butler  and  baker  of 
his  court  are  the  well-known  officers  of  the  native 
court  of  the  Pharaohs  (Treyor,  p.  256).  llie  officials 
of  Pharaoh's  prime  minister,  Joseph,  are  also  natire 
Egyptians,  whose  feelings  of  caste  towards  foreignera 
were  carefuUy  cousulted  (Gen.  xUii,  82 ;  see  Rawlin- 
8on*8  fłerorlotus,  bk.  ii,  c.  41,  notę  9).  In  the  mid^t  of 
uniyersal  destitution,  when  all  others  were  reduced  to 
serfdom,  and  the  lands  of  Egypt  f assed  into  the  pos- 
session  of  Pharaoh,  the  property  of  the  nativc  Egyp- 
tian priests  alone  was  religiously  respected,  and  Uiey 
received,  without  any  return,  an  ample  maintenance 
from  Pharaoh's  stores  for  themselyes  and  their  fam- 
ilies  (Gen.  xlyii,  22).  When  Pharaoh  sought  to  bc- 
stow  upon  Joseph  marks  of  the  highest  honor  for  his 
preseryation  of  the  oountr}^  one  of  these  marks  was 
the  bestowal  on  him  in  marriagc  of  Asenatb,  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis, 
who  is  thus  distinguished  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honored  personages  in  the  land  (Gen.  xli,  45). 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this 
Pharaoh  was  a  natiye  Eg}'ptian,  not  a  Shepherd  king, 
and  that  he  ruled  after  the  expuIsion  of  the  Shepherd?, 
or  during  their  supremacy,  while  the  memor^'  of  their 
tyranny  was  still  yiyid  in  the  national  mind.  Raw- 
linson  {J/erod.  Ik.  ii,  c.  108,  notę  2)  seems  to  tbink 
that  horses  were  unknown  in  Egypt  till  the  time  of 
Amosis  (B.C.  1510),  and  would  tbus  giye  a  Iow  datę  for 
this  monarch,  in  whose  time  horses  were  in  use  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  well  as  for  war  (Gen.  xlyii,  17). 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  comments 
seems,  howeyer,  opposed  to  this  yiew.  According  to 
the  chronology  which  we  adopt,  the  period  of  Joseph 's 
deliyerance  from  prison  was  B.C.  1883,  which  will  fali, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  Egyptian  dynastie^,  under 
the  reign  of  Aphobis,  the  fourth  king  of  the  firteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty.  But  as  the  Shepherd  kings  do 
not  scem  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Hebr  sws,  anil 
for  the  othcr  reasons  enumerated  aboye,  we  prcsume 
that  these  foreigners  were  not  at  this  time  (if  indeed 
they  eyer  were)  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Kgypr. 
We  therefore  incline  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  in  ques- 
tion  with  one  of  the  eighth(Memphitic)  dynasty,  whose 
names  are  uurecorded,  but  who  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  twclfth  (Diospolitic)  as  well  as  with  the 
fifteenth  (Shepherd)  dynasty.  There  is  one  indica- 
tion  in  Scripture  which  seems  to  attribute  a  yery  con- 
siderable  antiquity  to  this  period.  In  Joseph's  tiir.e 
the  territory  allocated  to  the  Israelites  was  called 
Goshen  (Gen.  xly,  10).  In  the  time  of  Moses  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  haye  been  almost  forgotten, 
and  to  haye  yielded  to  that  of  the  land  of  Ramcsrs 
(Gen.  xlyii,  11). 

The  religion  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  Pha- 
raoh appears  to  have  been  far  less  corrupt  than  it  suh* 
8equently  presents  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses.  llie 
'  Scriptures  giye  us  seyeral  indications  of  this;  and 
I  these  of  no  indistinct  kind.  Thus  Joseph  speaks  to 
his  master^s  wife  as  if  she  recognised  the  same  God 
that  he  did  (Gen.  xxxix,  9) .  His  language  to  the  chief 
butler  and  baker  in  the  prison  conyeys  a  similar  idea 
(xl,  8),  as  does  his  address  to  Pharaoh  when  called  be- 
fore  him  (xli,  16-32).  Pharaoh  inhis  speech  to  his 
seryants  and  to  Joseph  speaks  of  God  precisely  as 
Joseph  had  done,  and  as  if  he  recognised  but  one 
God  (xli,  38,  39).  Joseph,  without  any  fear  of  inju- 
riotts  consequences  to  himself,  and  as  if  it  were  no  cx> 
traordinary  thing,  allows  the  identity  of  his  religion 
with  that  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (xlii,  18).  Jo8eph*s 
steward,  probabl}'  a  natiye  £g}'ptian,  eyidently  rccog- 
nises  their  God  (xHii,  23).  Ko  doubt  corruption  had 
now  been  introduced  into  the  pure  religion  deriyed 
from  Noah.  In  the  magicians  and  wise  men  (xli,  8) 
of  Egypt  we  eee  probably  a  caste  who  had  alroady 
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giT«o  a  snperstitioas  coloring  to  religion,  introdnced 
Mir  rites  of  wonhip,  aod  paved  the  way  for  a  total  de- 
cknńon  from  thebm  to  grosa  polytheism.  But  this 
iatter  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reacbed 
ia  tbe  time  of  Joseph.  Syrobolic  worahip,  if  now,  as 
is  nto$t  Iłkely,  in  common  use,  had  still  to  a  very  great 
exteat  left  nndestroyed  the  notlon  of  one  supremę  God 
rnJing  OTer  all  the  nations ;  nor  haye  yre  reason  to 
»a|>poM  tbat  Potipberah,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph, 
ud  pńest  of  On,  was  an  upholder  of  the  idolatry  of  a 
latcr  time.  The  ann,  now  introdnced  into  £g3'ptian 
vGrship,  was  bj  bim  in  all  likelihood  explained  as  the 
Bca  and  symbol  of  deity,  bnt  not  as  partaking  of  deity 
its«lf.  No  donbt  we  see  fh>m  this  the  danger  of  any 
łlnntion  by  m^n  of  the  worship  ordained  by  God,  bot 
at  the  same  time  the  religion  of  Egypt  may  have  beeii 
cnoparatirdy  trae  and  pure,  thongh  it  had  now  intro- 
daced  tbat  symbolism  which  qnickly  degenerated  into 
tbe  grosscst  idolatry  the  world  bas  ever  seen.  Sym- 
bolk  worship  was  now  probably  regarded  as  a  high 
pitnf  of  religioas  wisdom  (Rom.  i,  22) ;  a  short  time 
pnnred  it  to  be  ntter  foll3\ 

Tbe  goTemment  of  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  of 
aa  abaolate  knid  (Gen.  xli,  40-43;  see  Wilkinson,  i, 
ió).  The  snpposition  tbat  at  this  time  Egypt  was 
e&venied  by  sereral  independent  dynasties  seems  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  language  and  condoct  of  Pharaoh 
ia  making  by  bis  own  merę  will  Joseph  to  be  ruler 
"oY^er  all  tbe  land  of  Egypt,'*  only  inferlor  to  bimself 
tbroagbont  its  whole  extent.  But  this  language  is 
eTtrłt^ntly  tbat  of  courtly  assnmption,  and  may  very 
nitamlly  be  applied  only  to  tbat  region  over  which  he 
raied.  Tbe  evidence  is  yer}'  strong  from  the  monn- 
roents  and  other  sources  tbat  even  under  the  Shepherd 
nile  tliere  were  kings  in  otber  parts  of  Egypt  largely 
if  oot  wboUy  independent  of  them.  The  appointment 
of  oor^^ts  decorated  with  royal  titles  is  thought  to 
hsTe  been  characteristic  of  this  dy  nai^ty  (Tteror,  Egfff^^ 
p*  258).  This  Pharaoh*s  personal  character  seems  to 
bsA  e  been  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch,  anxious 
for  the  welLire  of  his  people,  and  superior  to  popular 
prejodłce  against  strangers.  Wilkinson  tbinks  he 
was  pacific  in  his  policy,  and  his  condnct  in  receiving  a 
ble&iing  from  the  aged  Jacob  shows  a  humility  of  mind 
umI  a  re^pect  for  worth  which  contrasts  very  fayor- 
ably  with  the  condoct  of  other  despotic  kings.  The 
^itaation  of  his  capital  was  near  the  land  of  Goshen 
Gen.  xl\',  10),  and  the  ciyilization  and  flonrisbing 
^wdition  of  Egypt  dnring  his  reign  were  yery  great 
I  Wilkinson,  i,  43).  Whether  he  were  the  same  mon- 
vch  wbom  we  find  rnling  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
<J2ath,  seyenteen  ycars  snbseąuently  to  his  remoyal 
toto  Gosben,  bas  been  diffcrently  yiewed  (Gen.  1,  4). 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Joseph 's  using  the 
itttereession  of  Pharaoh^s  household  to  procnre  a  fayor 
from  the  king  indicates  a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
than  we  shonld  expect  between  him  and  that  king  who 
rafed  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  Bnt  local  customs, 
Probably  connected  with  the  habits  of  Egyptian  mourn- 
iag,  nay  accoant  for  tbia.withont  supposing  a  different 
^  ( Hengstenberg,  Egypt,  p.  71). 

3.  Tkt  Pharaoh  ofth-.  First  PersectUion  offke  Ftrael' 
*^<.— Tbe  interral  which  elapsed  between  the  Pharaoh 
ot  Jofepb*s  time  and  the  Pharaoh  who  commenced  tbe 
pei?ccntion  of  (srael  is  mnch  affected  l»y  opinion  as  to 
th«  length  of  the  sojonm  in  Egypt.  See  Chronol- 
<^T.  According  to  our  yiew,  the  interyal  between 
iacob's  remoyal  into  Egypt  and  the  birth  of  Moses 
^«  a  little  oyer  one  hnndred  and  thirty-fiye  years. 
Tbe  nnknown  ąnantity  is  tbe  period  from  the  com- 
BKBceoient  of  the  perseeution  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 
It  was  tbe  same  Pharaoh  that  began  to  afflłct  Tsrael 
vbo  reigned  when  Moses  was  bom  (Acts  vii,  20),  and 
^c  penccntion  mnst  have  continned  a  considerable 
tóne  preyiotts  to  allow  for  the  eyents  montioned  in 
fhe  fint  cfaapter  of  Exodui>.  These  included  the  build- 
iag  of  two  oonsidermble  cities  and  other  labor,  for  which 


a  period  of  sereral  years  seems  to  be  reąnired.  The 
name  and  dynasty  uf  this  king  haye  been  diffcrentl}' 
given  (Jofir.  nf  Sac,  Lit.  [new  ser.]  i,  491).  Wilkinson 
cupposes  bim  to  have  been  Amosis  or  Ames^  the  tirst 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Diospolitan 
kings,  and  supports  his  yiew  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
at  this  time,  and  the  accession  of  kings  from  the  distant 
proyince  of  Thebes,  from  the  scriptural  account  of  him 
as*' a  new  king  tbat  knew  not  Joseph"(if  47, 76).  Lord 
Pmdhoe,  in  an  able  paper  giyen  by  Wilkinson  (i,  78), 
argues  that  the  new  king  was  Rameses  /,  who  was  also, 
according  to  him,  the  bead  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  as 
snch  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  wbile  it  was 
for  Rameses  II  that  the  Israelites  built  the  treasure 
cities.  According  to  the  fhigment  of  Manetbo  pre- 
seryed  by  Theophilus,  the  new  king  was  T*thfnons 
(Bnnsen,  Ęgjfpt,  i,  655).  He  is  yery  commonly  snp- 
posed  to  haye  been  the  king  who  cnished  the  power 
of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt.  From  a  picture  on  the 
walls  of  a  yeiy  intoresting  tomb  of  Roshere, "  super- 
intendent  of  the  great  buildings"  to  king  Thothmes 
III,  Treror  {Egypt^  p.  72)  tbinks  it  likely  that  it  was 
during  his  dynasty,  the  eighteenth,  that  tbe  oppression 
of  Israel  occnrred,  and  that  most  likely  Amosis,  the 
first  king,  was  the  origpnator  of  it  (p.  275).  Josephus 
(^AnU  ii,  9,  3)  conslders  him  to  have  been  of  a  new 
family  called  to  tbe  throne;  but  Hengstenberg  {Egypt, 
p.  252)  argues  tbat  tbe  appellation  of  "  new  king,"  in 
the  Bibie,  which  is  yery  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  a 
change  of  dynasty,  indicates  only  a  disregird  of  the 
seryices  of  Joseph,  and  a  forgetfnlness  of  the  old  affec- 
tion  that  used  to  be  entertained  in  Eg}'pt  and  by  its 
kings  for  the  great  preseryer  of  their  countr}'.  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho^s  stor}'  of  the  Exodus — a  story  so 
contradictory  to  historical  truth  as  scarcely  to  be  wor- 
thy  of  mention — ^tbe  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Meneptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  Ka- 
raeses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.  This  king 
is  held  by  some  Eg}'ptologists  to  haye  reigned  about 
the  time  of  the  rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  włiich 
is  yirtually  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  obtainable  from  the  genealogies.  There  is,  how- 
eycr,  good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later ;  in 
which  case  Rameses  I  would  be  the  oppressor;  bot 
then  the  building  of  Rameses  could  not  be  placed  in 
his  reign  withont  a  disregard  of  Hebrew  cbronolog}'. 
But  the  argument  that  there  is  no  earlier  known  king 
Rameses  loses  much  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Rameses  I,  borę  the  Bame  name,  besides  that 
yery  many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  per- 
haps  of  two  whole  dynasties,  are  nnknown.  Against 
this  one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  generał  eyidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  goveming  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites,  and 
fearing  a  w^ar  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  haye  dwelt  in  Lower  Eg^pt^ 
probably  at  Ayarip.  (When  Moses  went  to  see  his 
people,  and  siew  the  Egyptian,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  madę  any  joumey,  and  tbe  buryin^  in  sand 
shows  that  the  place  was  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  like 
Goshen,  encompassed  by  sandy  deserto.)  Compare 
this  condition  with  the  power  of  tbe  kings  of  the  Iatter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteentb  dynasties : 
rulers  of  an  empire,  goveming  a  united  country  from 
which  tbe  head  of  their  linę  had  driven  the  Shepherds. 
The  yiew  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharaołi  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  king.  The  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  tbe  commencement  of  this 
dynasty  would  bare  naturally  caused  an  immediate  or 
graduiil  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be 
remembereil  that  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power 
of  some  kings  of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  truo  of  their 
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predecesson.  The  silenee  of  Łhe  historical  monuments 
is  also  to  be  weighed,  wben  we  bear  in  mind  how  na- 
merous  Łhe  gaps  are,and  that  we  might  expect  manj*  of 
tbe  eyents  of  Łhe  oppression  to  be  recorded  even  if  the 
exodu8  were  not  noticed.  If  we  aasign  tbis  Pharaoh  to 
the  age  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  our  view 
of  Ilebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  ns  to  do, 
we  have  still  to  determine  whether  he  were  a  Shepherd 
or  an  £g}'ptian.  If  a  Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of 
the  8ixteenth  or  the  8eventeenth  dynasty ;  and  that 
he  was  Eg}'ptianized  does  not  afTord  any  argument 
against  this  supposition,  sinoe  it  appears  that  foreign 
kings,  who  can  only  be  aasigned  to  one  of  these  two 
lines,  had  Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this 
view  we  quote  a  reoiarkable  paesage  that  does  not 
seem  otherwise  explicable:  "My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojoum  there ;  and  the  Assyr- 
łan  oppreseed  them  without  caose"  (Isa.  lii,  4) :  which 
Biay  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to  the  exodu8  in 
a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  respecting  Assyria 
(x,  24, 26).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
cover}'  that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  certainly  an 
Egyptian  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  re* 
gal  title  are  among  those  apparently  of  the  Shepherd 
age  in  the  Turin  Pap}nrus  (Lepsius,  Kdnigabuchf  Tafel 
xviii,  xix,  275,  285).  According  to  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  the  birth  of  Moses  occurred  B.C. 
1788.  The  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology  which  we 
haye  adopted  places  the  IJeginning  of  the  sixteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty  in  B.C.  1755,  and  it  would  Łhere- 
fore  be  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  unknown,  that  Łhe  persecuŁion 
of  the  IsraellŁes  began. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  Moies't  Eaile.-rlt  is  often  snp- 
posed  that  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egjpt  at  Łhe  birth 
of  Moses  is  the  same  Pharaoh  who  ruled  it  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  15).  There  is  notbing 
in  the  narrative  of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  this  condu- 
sion,  thongh  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  case.  The 
probabilities,  however,  seeni  to  point  the  other  way. 
We  have  allowed  about  eight  years  of  his  reign  to 
have  elapscd  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  who  at  the 
period  of  flight  was  forty  years  of  age  (Acta  yii,  23). 
The  monarch,  thercfore,  if  the  same,  must  have  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  which  is  an  unusual  length.  (The 
entiro  16th  dynasŁy  of  Łhirty-two  kings  seems  to  have 
lasted  but  112  years.)  The  jealonsy  also  with  which 
Moses  was  regarded  by  this  Pharaoh  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
his  grandfather  by  adoption.  The  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  intimation  in  Exod.  iv,  19,  which 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  who  sought  Moses's 
life  lived  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  return  into  Egypt, 
a  period  of  forty  years.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  for  this  king  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  began 
the  persecuŁion  of  Israel.  We  prefer,  Łherefore,  to  re- 
gard  him  as  different,  and  as  probably  chosen  by  adop- 
tion, to  continue  tlie  snccession  of  a  childless  family. 
We  would  make  the  3'^ear  during  his  reign  at  the  flight 
of  Moses  to  have  been  B.C.  1698,  and  his  atŁempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  is  the  only  event  of  his 
reign  recorded  in  Scripture. 

5.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Eiode.^The  Pharaoh  in 
whose  reign  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was 
Bchieyed  would  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
not  very  long  before  the  return  of  Moses  to  Eg}'pt  af- 
ter  his  forty  years*  sojoum  in  Midian  (Exod.  iv,  19). 
His  relatlonship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  told  us,  but 
he  was  probably  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  carried  on 
the  traditional  policy  of  a  grinding  oppression  of  the 
Israelites.  We  do  not  read  of  anv  effort  of  his  to  re- 
duce  the  numbers  of  that  nation :  he  seems  rather  to 
have  looked  on  their  numbers  as  an  additional  source 
of  grandeur  and  power  to  Eg}'pt  by  an  enforced  sys- 
tem of  la  bor.  The  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  very  vari- 
ously  related.  WUkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Thothmes  IIIj  the  fourth  or  fifth  monarch,  according 


to  him,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Dios- 
politan  kings ;  whtle  Manetho,  according  tg  Africanus, 
makes  him  to  have  been  A  mo9,  tbe  first  of  that  linę  of 
monarcha ;  and  lord  Prudhoe  wnuld  have  him  to  havc 
been  Pthahmen^  the  last  of  that  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
Egtfpi,  i,  81, 41,  81).  Ptolemy,  the  priest  of  Mendis, 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Manetho  (Bunsen,  Egypt^  i,  90). 
Yarious  reasons  are  giyen  in  the  Journal  of  Sacrtd 
Literaturę  (new  ser.  i,  490)  for  supposing  him  to  have 
been  SethoM  II,  Respecting  the  time  of  this  king,  we 
can  only  be  surę  that  he  was  reignfaig  for  about  a  3'ear 
or  morę  before  the  exodas,  which  we  place  B.C.  1658. 
His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once  impioos  and  super- 
sŁiŁious,  alŁemaŁely  rebelling  and  snbmitting.  At  first 
he  seenus  to  haye  thonght  that  his  magicians  could 
work  the  same  wonders  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even 
then  he  begged  that  the  frogs  might  be  taken  away, 
and  to  the  end  he  prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  re- 
moved,  promising  a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  respited  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
This  is  not  strange  in  a  character  principally  infln- 
enced  by  fear,  and  history  abonnds  in  parallels  to  Pha- 
raoh. His  yacillation  only  ended  when  he  lost  bis 
army  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally 
delivered  out  of  his  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was 
drowned  has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertaintv,  as 
it  is  not  80  stated  in  the  account  of  the  exodu8.  An- 
oŁher  passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (P5a. 
cxxxvi,  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude  of 
criticism  either  to  argne  that  the  expression  in  this 
passage  indicates  Łhe  oyerthrow,  but  not  the  death  of 
the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expres$ion  "  e^hook 
off"  or  **threw  in"  is  very  literał,  or  that  it  is  only 
a  strong  Shemitic  expre8sion.  Besides,  throughout 
tbe  preceding  histor\'  his  end  is  foreshadowed,  and  is, 
perhaps,  positiyely  foretold  in  £xod.  ix,  15 ;  though 
this  passage  may  be  rendered,  "For  now  I  might  bare 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  might  haye  smitten  thce 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence;  and  thou  wouldcst 
have  been  cut  offfrom  the  earth,"  as  by  Kaliach  {Com- 
mentary,  ad  loc),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  Y. 

Althongh  we  haye  already  stated  our  reasons  for 

i  abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  exodus  under 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  nottce  sn 
additional  and  conclnsive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
unbistorical  the  tale  |nrcserved  by  Manetho,  which 
makes  Meneptah,  the  son  of  Rameses  II,  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left  Eprj-pt.  This  tale 
was  commonly  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked  that  the  hi^torian  giyes  it  only  on  the  author- 
ity  of  tradition.    M.  Mariette's  recent  discoyeries  have 

I  added  to  the  evidence  we  already  had  on  the  subject, 
In  this  story  the  secret  of  the  snccess  of  the  rebels  was 
that  they  had  allotted  to  them  by  Anienophis,  or 
Meneptah,  the  city  of  Ayaris,  formerly  held  by  tho 
Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins.  That  the  people  to 
whom  this  place  was  given  were  working  in  the  qnar- 
ries  east  of  tbe  Nile  is  enough  of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  Łhe  narraŁive,  for  there  appear  to  have  been  no  qu&r- 

I  rics  north  of  those  opposite  Memphis,  from  which  Ara- 
ris  was  distant  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Delta ; 
but  when  it  is  found  that  this  yery  king,  as  wcU  a5  liis 
father,  adomed  the  great  tempie  of  Ayaris,  the  story 
is  seen  to  be  esscntially  false.  Yet  it  is  not  improha- 
ble  that  some  calamity  occurred  abouŁ  this  time,  « ith 
which  the  Eg3'ptian8  wilfully  or  ignorantly  confounded 
the  exodu8 :  if  they  did  so  ignorantly,  there  would  be 
an  argument  that  this  event  took  place  during  tbe 
Shepherd  period,  which  was  probably  in  alter-Łimes 
an  obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parallel  among  the  Assyr- 
ians  rather  than  the  Egyptian s.  The  impiety  of  the 
oppressor  and  that  of  Sennacherib  are  remarkably 
similar,  though  Sennacherib  seems  to  haye  been  morę 
resolute  in  his  resistance  than  Pharaoh.  This  resem- 
blance  is  not  to  be  over1ooked,  especially  as  it  seems 
to  indicate  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kin- 
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dred  nitioiu,  for  natioiiAl  chanicter  was  morę  marked 
io  antiąaity  than  it  ia  now  tn  most  peoples,  doubtless 
becaose  iaolation  wu  then  genenl  and  is  now  special. 
Tbus,  the  Egrptian  monumenU  show  us  a  people 
hi^hly  reTenndng  their  god9,  and  eren  those  of  other 
n^tions,  thc  most  powerful  kingą  appearing  as  suppli- 
tnis  in  the  representations  of  the  temples  and  tombs. 
In  the  Assjrian  scnlptiires,  on  the  contrary,  the  kings 
are  scen  rather  aa  protected  hy  the  gods  than  as  wor- 
ifaipptDg  Łhem ;  so  that  we  nnderstand  how  in  snch  a 
(mantry  the  fiunoos  decree  of  Darins,  which  Daniel 
dl^obered,  coold  be  enacted.  Again,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  seem  to  haye  snpposed  that  their  enemies  were 
lupported  by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
tłie  Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  morę  powerful 
tliaji  those  of  the  nations  they  snbdaed.  This  is  im- 
portaot  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at  least  one 
of  the  Pharsohs  of  the  oppression  was  an  Assyrian. 

The  idolatry  of  Egrp^appears  to  haye  airiyed  at  its 
beight  in  the  time  of  this  monarch.  We  see  evidences 
of  a  great  difierence  between  the  religions  system  of 
this  period  and  of  the  time  of  Joseph*8  Phaimoh. 
At  hoth  periods  indeed  we  read  of  tJie  '*magician 
and  vise  men  of  Egypt,"  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
tbat  becsoae  the  namea  are  the  same  the  part  dis- 
ch&rged  by  them  was  identical  in  the  two  periods. 
fittides,  we  read  in  the  later  period  (Exod.  yii,  11)  of 
ao  order  of  men  (sorcerers,  C^BISS^)  apparently  un- 
known  in  the  earlier.  These  men  supported  their  au- 
tbońty  sod  doctrine  by  claims  to  miraculous  power 
iver.  11),  whether  we  snppose  Łhem  to  have  executed 
their  feats  merelj  hy  a  skilful  system  of  juggleiy 
aod  sleight  of  hand,  or,  as  many  think,  by  diabolical 
aid.  The  anthority  of  the  GÓd  of  Israel,  acknowl- 
ed^d  by  the  earlier  Pharaoh,  is  by  this  king  scom- 
MW  renoanced,  and  a  yast  system  of  polytheism,  em- 
bracing  the  fiunons  worship  of  sacred  animals,  is  firmly 
nUblUhed  as  the  religion  of  Egypt  (y,  2 ;  zii,  12 ; 
Tiii.  tS).  This  was  the  sultable  time  chosen  by  God, 
when  a  great  monarch  ruled  oyer  the  greatest  empire 
of  itj  time,  which  had  brooght  to  fuli  deyelopment  the 
idulatiT  by  it  widely  propagated,  to  read  a  lesson  to 
tbe  GcDtile  world  on  the  feebleness  of  idols  as  com* 
psred  to  him. 

fiefore  speaking  of  the  later  Pbaraohs  we  may  men- 
tion  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  identilication 
of  tbese  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  tbe  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
tteotieth  dynasties  haye  not  been  found  to  contain 
m  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  might  be 
i^opposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least  during  the 
i^Kater  part  of  tbe  time,  the  Israelites  were  not  yet  in 
tbe  Promised  Land.  There  is,  howeyer,  an  almost 
tąoal  silenoe  as  to  the  Canaanitish  nations.  The  land 
itaelf,  Kantma  or  Kcmaan,  is  indeed  menttoned  as  in- 
^^A^\,  ss  well  aa  those  of  Kketa  and  A  mar^  referring 
t&  the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  but  the  latter  two  mnst 
bi^e  been  brancfaes  of  those  nations  seated  in  the  yal- 
K^  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discoyered  record  of 
^br^hmes  III,  pnblisbed  by  M.  de  Roogć  in  the  Reoue 
Afcheofoffi<pie  (Noy.  1861,  p.  844  fq.),  contains  many 
tiB»^  of  Canaanitish  towns  conquered  by  that  king, 
lot  iMit  one  recognised  as  Israelitish.  These  Canaan- 
itish names  are,  moreoyer,  on  the  Israelitish  borders, 
Oli  ia  the  heart  of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  that 
3  j^p^t  battle  is  shown  to  haye  been  won  by  this  king 
u  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
<<ther  abfltained  from  attacking  the  Israelites  fh>m  a 
f^^nection  of  the  calamities  of  the  exodua,  or  that 
ttiey  were  on  fHendly  terros.  It  ia  yeiy  remarkable 
tbat  the  E^ptians  were  granted  priyileges  in  the  law 
(Hent.  zui'^  7),  and  that  Shishak,  the  fint  king  of 
I^pt  after  the  exodns  whom  we  know  to  bave  in- 
^^d  tbe  Hebrew  territories,  was  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion,  if  not  actnally  a  foreigner. 

6.  Piaraok,  (ke  FaUer-m-kw  of  Mertd.-rln  tbe 


genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Jndab,  mention  is  madę  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  married  to  an  Israelite: 
"  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took" 
(1  Chroń,  iy,  18).  That  the  name  Pharaoh  here  protv 
ably  designates  an  Egyptian  king  we  haye  alieady 
shown,  and  obseryed  that  the  datę  of  Mered  is  doubt- 
ful,  although  it  is  likely  that  be  liyed  before,  or  not 
much  after,  the  exodus.  See  Bithiah.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  name,  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Mered  (yer.  17),  apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a 
daughter  by  Bithiah,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the 
genealogies  may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
This  marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojoum  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less  probable 
that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  haye  gtyen  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  Shepherd 
king  would  haye  done  so,  before  the  oppression.  But 
Bithiah  may  haye  been  taken  in  war  after  the  exodus, 
by  the  surprise  of  a  carayan,  or  in  a  foray.  Others, 
however,  bring  down  this  eyent  to  the  times  of  or  near 
those  of  David.  It  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Pha- 
raohs to  ally  themselyes  with  the  great  familles  whose 
power  lay  between  Egrpt  and  Assyria,  as  we  know 
fh>m  the  intermarriages  of  Hadad  and  Solomon  with 
the  Egyptian  dynasty.  The  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  this  transaction  is  the  name,  Bithiah 
(daughter  of  Jehoyah),  giyen  to  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel  as  exerting 
its  influence  abroad,  and  gaining  proselytes  eyen  in 
the  royal  house  of  idolatrous  Egypt.     See  Merbd. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  Protector  of  Hadad.—With  the  ex. 
ception  of  the  preceding  Pharaoh,  whose  datę  is  doubt- 
ful,  there  is  a  long  sUence  in  Jewish  history  as  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  During  the  period  of  the  judges,  and 
throughout  die  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  they  had 
apparently  neither  entered  into  alliance  nor  madę  war 
with  the  Israelites.  If  such  an  eyent  had  happened,  it 
is  probable  that  some  mention  would  have  been  madę 
of  it.  It  does  not  foUow  from  this  that  during  this  pe- 
riod they  had  madę  no  wars  nor  effected  any  conquests 
to  the  east  of  Egypt,  for  the  seaboard  of  Canaan,  which 
Israel  did  not  during  this  time  occupy,  seems  to  haye 
been  a  usual  passage  for  the  £g}'ptian  armies  in  their 
eastem  wars.  But  the  silence  of  Scripture  points  to 
the  probabUity  tbat  for  this  long  period  Egypt  did  not 
occupy  the  commanding  position  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  Pharaohs.  Intestine  diyisions  and  dynastie  quar- 
rels  may  during  a  great  portion  of  it  haye  retained  the 
Eg3rptians  within  their  proper  borders,  satisfied  if  they 
were  not  assailed  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  reign  of 
David  we  incidentally  find  notice  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
receiyed  with  distinction  Hadad  the  Edomite  fleeing 
from  Joab,  and  gave  him  his  sisŁcr-in-law  for  wife  (1 
Kiugs  xi,  15-22).  We  find  this  Pliaraoh  ruling  from 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  Dayid's  reign  to  its  close, 
i.  e.  from  about  B.C.  1033  to  B.C.  1013.  His  reign  per- 
haps came  to  an  end  soon  after  Dayid*s  death,  as  Sol- 
oroon'8  fiither-in-law  is  thought  to  have  been  another 
Pharaoh.  His  treatment  of  Hadad,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Dayid,  and  with  strong  reaaon  bo,  was  certainly  an 
unfriendly  act  towards  tbe  latter,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  haye  been  attended  by  any  ulterior  consequences. 
No  war  ensued  between  £<r}7>t  and  Israel,  and  Pha- 
raoh madę  no  attempt  to  restore  Uadad  to  the  throne 
of  Edom.  When  this  latter,  npon  David*s  death, 
Bought  to  return  home,  eyidently  with  the  intention  of 
disturbing  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  its  commencement^ 
Pharaoh  was  apparently  opposed  to  his  return,  yery 
probably  from  a  disinclination  to  fayor  any  step  which 
might  inyolye  him  in  unpleasant  relations  with  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Israel,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness.  l^bably  in  the  first  part  of  this  account 
the  fugitiyes  took  refuge  in  an  Eg^^ptian  mining-9ta- 
tion  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  so  obtained  guides 
to  conduct  them  into  Egypt  Tbere  tbey  were  re- 
ceiyed in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but 
with  the  especial  faror  that  seems  to  bave  been  shown 
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aboat  this  tirae  towards  tbe  eastem  neigbbórs  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
lod  to  the  establisbment  of  tbe  twenti^-second  dynasty 
of  foreign  extraction.  For  the  Identification  of  tbis 
Pharaoh  we  haye  chronological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Unfortonately,  however,  the  his- 
tory  of  Egypt  at  tbis  time  is  extreniely  obscure,  neU 
tber  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giving  as  elear  in- 
formation  as  to  the  kings.  It  appears  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  the  high- 
priesŁs  of  Amen,  the  god  of  Thcbes,  gained  great  pow- 
er,  and  at  last  supplanted  the  Rameses  family,  at  least 
in  Upper  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  a  lino  of  Tanitic 
kings,  Manetho' s  twenty-first  dynasty,  seems  to  hare 
ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  feeble  twentieth  dynasty 
was  probably  soon  extinguished,  but  the  priest-rulers 
and  the  Tanites  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporane- 
oasly,  until  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  Bubastites 
of  the  twent^^-second  dynasty,  of  wliom  Sheshonk  I,  the 
Shiskak  of  the  Bibie,  was  the  first.  The  monuments 
have  preserved  -the  names  of  seyeral  of  tbe  high- 
priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Ta- 
nites ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Manetho^s  Tanitic 
lino  does  not  include  some  of  the  form  er,  and  we  haye 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  numbers.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bibie  as  ruling  in  the  time  of 
Dayid  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  near- 
est  to  the  Israelitish  territory.  We  haye  thcrefore  to 
compare  the  chronological  indications  of  Scripture 
with  the  list  of  tbis  dynasty.  Shishak  must  bave  be- 
gun  to  reign  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Solomon  (B.C. 
989).  The  conąuest  of  Edom  probably  took  place 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of  Egypt  wbo  may  haye 
ruled  at  least  twenty-iive  years,  probably  ceasing  to 
goyem  before  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh early  in  his  reign ;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
protector  of  Dayid*s  enemy  would  haye  giyen  his 
daughter  to  Solomon,  unless  be  were  a  powerless  king, 
which  it  appears  was  not  the  case  with  Solomon's  fa- 
ther-in-law.  Tbis  would  give  a  reign  of  twenty-fiye 
years,  or  25+a;  separated  from  the  close  of  the  dynast}' 
by  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-fiye  years.  Ac- 
cording  toAfricanus,the  list  of  the  twenty-first  d3'nasty 
is  as  foUows :  Smendes,  26  years ;  Psusennes,  46 ;  Neph- 
elcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis,  9 ;  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9 ; 
Psusennes,  14 ;  but  Eusebius  giyes  the  second  king  41, 
and  the  last  35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the 
sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  as- 
signing  to  the  dynasty,  althongh  the  true  sum  seems 
to  be  109  years.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius, 
Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad fled,  and  Psusennes  II  the  father-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would  substitute 
Psusennes  I,  and  probably  Psinaches.  We  cannot, 
howeyer,  be  surę  that  tbe  reigns  did  not  oyerlap,  or 
were  not  separated  by  interyals,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  to  be  considered  trustwortiiy  until  tested  by  the 
monuments.  The  royal  names  of  the  period  haye 
been  searched  in  yain  for  any  one  resembling  Tahpe- 
nes.  If  the  Egyptian  equiyalent  to  the  similar  geo- 
graphical  name  Tabpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we 
migbt  haye  some  elew  to  that  of  tbis  queen.  See 
Tahpaniies;  Taufenes. 

8.  Pharaoh^  the  Father-in-law  nf  Solomon, — In  the 
narratiye  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon^s  reign,  after  the 
account  of  the  deatlis  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei, 
and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read :  **  And  the 
kingdom  was  establlshcd  in  the  hand  of  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  madę  aflinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  took  Pharaoh'8  daughter,  and  brought  ber  into  the 
city  of  David,  until  he  had  madę  an  end  of  building  his 
own  housc,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wali  of 
Jerusalem  round  about"  (1  Kings  ii,  46;  iii,  1).  The 
eyciits  mentioned  before  the  marriage  bclong  altogether 
to  the  vcry  commencement  of  Solomon'8  reign,  exccpt- 


ing  the  matter  of  Shimei,  which,  extending  through 
threc  3'ear8,  is  carried  on  to  its  completion.  The  roen- 
tion  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David 
while  Solomon'8  house,  and  the  Tempie,  and  the  city- 
wall  were  building,  shows  that  the  marriage  took  place 
not  later  than  the  eleyenth  year  of  the  king,  when  tlie 
Tempie  was  finished,  haying  been  comroenced  in  the 
fourth  year  (vi,  1,87,  88).  It  is  also  eyident  that  this 
alUance  was  before  Solomon^s  falling  away  into  idolatry 
(iii,  3),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does  not  seem  to 
haye  been  one  of  the  causes.  From  this  chronological 
indication  it  appears  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  between  about  twenty-four  and  eleyen  years  be- 
fore Shisbak's  accession.  It  must  be  recoUected  that  it 
seems  certain  that  Solomon'8  father-in-law  was  not  the 
Pharaoh  wbo  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Eę>-pt, 
Both  Pharaohs,  as  already  shown,  cannot  ret  be  identi- 
fied  in  Manetho's  list.     See  Pharaoh^s  Daughter. 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  which 
is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the  building  of 
Gezer  by  Solomon  is  recorded :  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Eg;'pt 
had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer,  and  bumt  it  with  tire, 
and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and 
given  it  [for]  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife"  (ix,  16).  This  is  a  yery  curious  historical  cir- 
cumstance,  for  it  shows  that  in  the  reign  of  Dayid  or 
Solomon,  morę  probably  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  kini;^, 
apparently  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelitish 
monarch,  conducted  an  expeditiou  into  Palestine,  and 
besiegcd  and  captured  a  Canaanitish  city.  Tlils  oc- 
currcnce  wams  us  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  timca 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental  men- 
tion  also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from  the  s^ilencc 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expedition,  that  notb- 
ing  of  the  kind  took  place. 

Tbis  Pharaoh  we  suppose  to  haye  reigned  oyer  all 
Eg>'pt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  haye  had  any  posscs- 
sions  in  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
stretched  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  (I  Kings  iy,  21),  so  that  Eg}-pt  seems  to  have 
been  strictiy  confined  on  tbe  eastward  by  Phiłistia  and 
Canaan.  His  expedition  to  and  capture  of  Gezer  was 
the  capture  of  a  city  hitherto  independent  both  of  him 
and  Solomon,  and  oyer  which  he  retained  no  authority 
(1  Kings  ix,  15, 16).  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  this 
time  of  greater  extent  and  power  than  that  of  Eg^^pt, 
so  that  the  alliance  with  Solomon  would  be  courted  by 
Pharaoh,  and  seems  to  haye  been  productive  of  great 
commercial  adyantages  both  to  Egypt  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  X,  28, 29 ;  2  Chroń,  i,  16, 17).  It  is  the  first  direct 
intercourse  of  which  we  are  with  ccrtainty  iuformed  be- 
tween these  two  kingdoms  sińce  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
It  is  most  likely  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  married  to 
Solomon  in  the  opening  of  his  reign,  and  when  his  zeal 
for  Jehoyah  and  hisworship  was  at  its  height,was  her- 
self  a  conyert  to  the  faith  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  1-3). 
He  would  scarcely  at  tbis  period  of  bis  life  have  mar- 
ried an  idolatress,  and  in  the  Bithiah  of  an  nncertain 
datę  we  haye  already  seen  some  eyidence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  true  religion  on  the  royal  house  of  Pharaoh. 
Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
emblematic  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  was 
foundcd  on  any  other  than  tbe  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  true  faith.  To  what  extent  this 
good  influence  may  have  spread  in  tbe  family  of  Płia- 
raoh  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture.  If  it  had  pre- 
railed  to  any  great  extent  it  may  haye  partl}'  led  to 
the  change  of  dynasty  which  we  haye  reason  to  bclieve 
took  place  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Any 
tcndcncy  towards  truth,  if  it  existed  in  the  royal  house, 
was  not  Bhared  by  the  priestbood  or  people  of  Eg>'pt, 
^''ho  were  fimily  weddcd  to  their  debaaed  system  of 
idolatr\'. 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication,  how- 
eyer, afier  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Eg3rpt 
which  was  dlstinctly  forbiddcn  in  the  law,  and  proilucod 
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tbe  most  disastrona  conseąiieiioes  in  later  tiniet.  The 
native  kingą  uf  Egypfc  and  tbe  £thio)iians  rcadlly  tup- 
poitni  tbe  Helirewfs  and  were  unwilling  to  make  war 
upoi}  them,but  tbey  rendered  them  merę  tributaries^and 
upuiiird  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If 
tbe  Hel)fcvs  did  not  incur  a  direct  puuishment  fur  their 
leming  to  Eg^ypt,  ■till  thU  act  miist  have  weakened  their 
trust  10  tbe  divine  faror,  and  paralyzcd  their  cfforts  to 
(kfend  tbe  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

Tbe  next  kings  of  Egypt  roentioned  in  the  Bibie  arc 
Shishakj  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  sccond 
of  theae  were  of  the  twentv-second  d>'iiastv,  if  the  iden- 
tiiication  of  Zerah  with  Uacrken  be  accepted,  and  the 
thinl  was  dniibtleas  one  of  the  two  Shebeks  of  tbe  twen- 
ty-fifth  dynasty,  wbich  was  of  Ethiopians.  Tbe  twen- 
ty-«cond  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of  foreign  ori- 
pjL  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it  is  noticeable 
thst  Zerab  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the  Bibie  (2  Chroń. 
xir,9;  comp.  xviy  8).  Shebek  was  probably  alao  a  for- 
tign  nsme.  The  title  *'  Pharaoh"  is  probably  not  once 
giren  to  these  kings  in  the  Bibie,  because  tbey  were 
Dot  Egrptians,  and  did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The 
Shepberd  kings,  it  must  be  reroarked,  adopted  Egyp- 
tian names,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earliersoyereigns 
olled  Pharaohs  in  the  Bibie  may  be  conjectured  to  bave 
been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they  bear  tbis  ti- 
tle.   SeeSHiSHAK;  So;  Zkrah. 

9.  Pkaraokj  the  OpponaU  of  Sennaeherib. — It  is  not 
at  all  eertain  that  tbe  name  used  for  so  many  centuries 
foit  tbe  sapreme  ruler  of  Egypt  was  ever  again  correct- 
\j  osed  iy  iudfu>  designate  a  particular  king  of  Egypt. 
The  Pharsoh  of  wbom  we  read  in  the  reign  of  H^zt- 
kiih  ss  the  riral  of  tbe  Assyrian  Sennaeherib  (2  Kings 
xviit,  t\ ;  laa.  xxxvi,  9),  is,  iudeed,  simply  called  Pha- 
noh,  bat  tbis  title  is  not  given  him  by  the  sacred  bis- 
torian.  bat  by  the  Assyrian  generał  Rabsbakeb.     Pha- 
laob  is  irtill,  indeed,  used  as  the  generic  title  of  Egyp- 
tian royalty  (Isa.  xix,  11),  when  no  individiial  king 
i^  intróded,  bat  when  particular  kings  are  meant  the 
SeriptoFCs  jotn  to  Pharaoh  a  second  title,  as  Pharaoh- 
Necbo,  Pbaraob-Uophra.     Tbis  may  have  been  Jose- 
pba»5  rauon  for  his  statement  (^Anł»  viii,  6,  2)  that 
after  tbe  iatber-in-law  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt 
11^  tbis  name.     The  Jewisb  historian  was  too  well 
acąoainted  with  Scripture  not  to  have  known  of  the 
tiUe  in  connection  with  a  second  name,  and  be  therefore 
DMant  probably  that  it  was  never  again  used  by  itself 
aa  the  title  of  Egyptian  royalty.    The  king  of  w^hom 
ve  are  now  speaking  reigned  in  tbe  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekisb,  L  e.  about  RC.  713,  and  was  the  contempo- 
ran*  of  Tirbakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Sennaeherib 
king  of  Aasyria.      This  latter  synchronism  depends, 
b<mever,  on  tbe  correctness  of  the  present  Hebrew 
test,  whicb  some  suppose  to  bave  been  corruptcd,  and 
tbat  it  was  Sai^on  and  not  Sennacheńb  who  invaded 
Jwbea  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  {Joum.  of 
Hocr.  LU,  Oct.  1858;  Jan.'  1863).    The  coroparison  of 
Pbaiaoh  in  tbe  above  paasages  to  a  brokcn  reed  is  re- 
■•iksble,  as  tbe  common  hien^lypbics  for  "  king,'*  re- 
stńcted  to  Egyptian  sorereigns,  Sukien,  strictly  a  title 
of  tbe  ruler  of  IJpper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 
fKd,  wbich  is  an  ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper  to 
thU  woid,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without  any 
pbooctic  oomplement.     This  Pharaoh  can  only  be  the 
^iof  whom  Herodotns  mentions  as  the  opponent  of 
^nacherih,  and  who  may  reaaonably  be  supposed  to 
be  ibe  ^<<  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  bis  twenty-third 
dyiiasty.     Urbakab,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
niiiag  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  called 
llutfauh.    Śee  Tirhakaii. 

10.  Pharaok'Nfcho. — He  was  king  of  Eg>*pt  during 
(be  rńgns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  kings 
«jf  Jodah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29-34).  We  do  not  read  of 
bim  io  Scripture  until  the  last  year  of  Josiah*B  reign, 
^C.609.  How  long  before  this  be  may  have  been  king 
^  ^Sypt  the  Bibie  givcs  us  no  help  in  ascertaining. 

UBKoUoiis  him  as  still  rcigning  in  the  fourth  year  of 
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king  Jehoiakim,  i.  c.  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xl\'i,  2),  and  from  2 
Kings  xxiv,  7  it  seems  probable  that  be  continued  to 
reign  for  a  considcrable  time  after  this.  In  the  Bibie 
his  name  is  written  Nekó,  133,  and  Nekóky  2133,  and 
in  bieroglyphics  Neku,  This  king  was  of  tbe  SaUić 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  bim 
eitbcr  tbe  iifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the  8ixtb  (Eusebi- 
us).  llerodotus  calls  him  Nekćs,  and  assigus  to  him  a 
reign  of  Aixteeu  years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mon- 
iiments.  Acconling  to  this  historian,  be  was  the  son  of 
Psamroetichua  I ;  tbis  the  monuments  do  not  corrobo- 
rate.  Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  be  married  NU-Akert, 
Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammetichos  I  and  qucen  She- 
ptintepet,  M'ho  appears,  like  ber  rootber,  to  bnvc  beei,|i 
the  heiress  of  an  Egyptian  royal  linc,and  supposes  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Psammetichos  by  another  wife  (sec 
J/uf.  (TŹ^ypte,  p.  252 ;  comp.  248).  If  he  married  Nito- 
criH,  he  mav  have  been  called  bv  llerodotus  bv  mistake 
tbe  son  of  Psammetichus. 

The  father  of  Necho  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self  by  the  siegc  and  capture  from  the  Ass}*rian8  of  the 
strong  town  of  Ashdod,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Sargon  (Herod,  ii,  157;  Isa. 
XX,  1).  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Egypt 
ventured  once  morę  beyond  ber  eastem  confines,  and 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  univer8al  domination.  Nechp 
in  the  commencement  of  hu  reign  prepared  to  carry  out 
to  completion  his  fatber*s  ambitious  de8igns,and  it  was 
in  this  cndeavor  that  be  came  into  contact  with  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  so  finds  a  place  in  Scripture 
history.  Claiming  an  oracie  from  tbe  tnie  God,  he  ad- 
vance<l  an  Egyptian  army  against  tbe  town  of  Carche- 
mish  on  the  Kupbrates.  then  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Chroń,  xxxv,  21 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29).  Tbere  scems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Necho*s  clnim  to  this  oracie  was  sincere,  and  that  he  real- 
ly  thought  himself  commissioned  to  go  to  war  with  Assy- 
ria. How  far  this  maj'  indicate  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
on  Necho*8  part  it  is  difficiilt  to  determine.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  mure  thaii  a  oonviction  that  the 
war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment  of  his  empire.  Jo- 
siah, howercr,  influenced  perhaps  by  an  alliance  with 
Assyria,  or  dreading  the  rising  ambition  of  Egypt,  di^- 
puted  the  march  of  Pharaoh*8  army.  In  vain  the  lat- 
ter, evidently  most  unwilling  to  come  into  coUision  with 
Josiah,  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  him,  and  pleaded 
the  oracie  of  him  wbom  he  would  appear,  in  common 
with  Josiah,  to  have  recognised  as  the  true  God.  At 
Megiddo  (now  Lejjiin).  a  town  not  far  from  the  coast-line 
of  Palestine,  so  frequently  tbe  passage  of  great  armies  in 
the  old  wars  of  Asia,  Josiah  encountered  tbe  armies  of 
Egypt,  and  his  death  on  tbis  occasion  formed  tbe  sub~ 
jcct  of  lamentations  among  his  people  long  after  it  took 
place. '  Without  pausing  upon  his  march,  or  retuming 
back  to  attack  Jerusalem,  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  passed 
on  wirh  all  hasto  to  accomplish  his  original  design  of 
capturing  Carchemish,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
ordinary  fords  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  of  meeting 
and  conquering  the  king  of  Assyria  in  his  own  domin* 
ions.  In  this  great  expedition  hc  was  entirely  success- 
ful.  He  took  Carchemish,  and  retained  possession  of 
the  oountries  betwecn  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  until 
the  rising  power  of  Babylon  undcr  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  met  nnd  overthrew  the  Eg^^^ptian  army  four 
years  afcerwards  at  Carchemish,  and  forced  them  back 
into  their  own  land.  Iietuming  from  the  Euphrates, 
he  treatcd  Judiea  as  a  conquer,ed  country,  and  exerci8ed 
over  it  the  same  absolute  authority  which  the  Babylo- 
nians  did  imme<liat4jy  after  him.  Sending  for  Jehoa- 
haz to  Kiblah  in  the  land  of  llamath,  on  tbe  Oronte8,a 
favorite  camping- ground  for  tbe  great  armies  of  that 
period  (Robinson,  Bibl,  Ret. iii,  545),  he  placed  him  there 
in  bonUs  fur  a  time  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  montbs. 
This  he  seems  to  have  done  because  he  was  not  con- 
sulted  in  tbe  choice  of  a  king.     On  bis  farthcr  march 
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homeward,  Necho  entered  as  a  conąaeror  into  Jeriisa- 
lem,  placed  the  brother  of  Jehoahaz  on  tbe  throne,  and 
put  the  land  to  tribute.  He  tben  seema  to  have  re- 
tumed  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  the  dethroned  king 
of  Judah,  who  died  in  the  land  of  hU  captivlty.  The 
expedition  of  Necho,  which  Scńpture  descńbea  as  hav- 
ing  been  madę  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josephus 
says  was  directed  against  the  Mcdes  and  Babylonians, 
who  had  at  this  time,  according  to  him,  captured  Nin- 
eyeh  {Ant.  x,  5;  see  Rawlin8on's  Herod,  i,  418.  He- 
rodotus  mentions  this  battle,  relating  that  Necho  roade 
war  against  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  at  Magdo- 
lus,  after  which  he  took  Cadytis, "  a  large  city  of  Syria" 
(ii,  159).  Thcre  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mag- 
dolus  is  Megiddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that 
name  [see  Miodol],  but  the  Identification  of  Cadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem,  and 
its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ancieut 
title,  "  the  Holy,"  JllSJIlpn,  but  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast^town  of  Palestine 
near  Egypt  (iii,  5),  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
to  be  Gaza.  The  difficulty  that  Gaza  is  not  beyond 
Megiddo  would  perhaps  be  rcmored  if  Herodotus  be 
thought  to  have  confounded  Megiddo  with  the  £g}'p- 
tian  Magdolus,  or  we  may  understand  the  term  **  coast" 
here  used  in  a  wide  sense.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
8on's  notę  to  Herod,  ii,  159,  ed.  Rawlinson.)  It  seems 
possible  that  Cadytis  Ib  the  Hittite  city  Ketesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria  of 
those  capturcd  by  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth  dynasties.  The  (ireek  hbtorian  adds  that  Ne- 
cho dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  theae  occasions  to 
Apollo  at  the  tempie  of  Branchidie  (/.  c). 

The  power  of  Egypt  under  Necho  at  this  period  of 
his  reign  was  very  great  From  the  composition  of  the 
army  which  he  led  to  Carchemish  and  left  there  in  gar- 
rison  (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  we  gather  that  Ethiopia  and  Libya 
were  at  this  time  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Eastward 
of  Egypt  his  power  extended  to  the  Great  River,  and 
the  Lydians,  if  not  his  subjects,  were  in  strict  league 
with  him.  This  was  the  period  of  the  fali  of  Assyria, 
and  Eg>*pt  for  a  time  succeeded  to  its  rule  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  (Wilkinson,  i,  157).  This  was  that 
time  of  boasting  in  its  military  successes  which  Jere- 
miah  describes  in  eh.  xlvi,  and  he  takes  occasion  from  it 
to  predict  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Egypt.  W  hen 
this  land  "  rosę  up  like  a  flood,  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
up,  and  will  cover  the  earth,"  the  prophet  in  plain  words 
spoke  of  approaching  defeat  in  battle  and  utter  humilia- 
tion  as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Necho  to  the  east  of 
Egypt  only  lasted  about  four  years.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakini,  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  conquered 
Nineveh,  had  Icisure  to  tnm  his  arms  against  Egypt. 
At  Carchemish,  which  Necho  had  wrested  from  the  As- 
syrians,  the  Bab^ionian  army  conquered  that  of  EgĄ'pt. 
Whether  Necho  was  present  at  this  contest  does  not 
appear.  Its  issue  was  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia 
and  came  into  it  no  morę  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7).  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  the 
utter  humiliation  of  Egypt  described  by  Jeremiah  took 
place,  though  the  battle  of  Carchemish  was  one  of  those 
decisiye  conflicts  which  chauged  for  a  period  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world.  The  strength  of  Necho*s  armies 
seems  not  to  have  lain  in  the  native  Egypttans,  but  in 
foreigners,  whether  subjects,  allies,  or  mercenaries.  They 
were  Ethiopians,  libyaus,  and  Lydians  who  fought  with 
•Nebuchadnezzar.  Wilkinson  places  the  death  of  Necho 
shortly  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  (i,  1C7).  It 
is  not  ocrtain,  however,  that  Jehoiakim  was  carrieii 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  book  of  Kings 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence.  Josephus 
States  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  {A  ni.  x,  6, 
3).  The  second  b()ok  of  Chroniclea  ouly  says  (xxxvi, 
6)  that  he  was  put  into  fetters  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  to  Babylon.  If  Josephus^s  account  is  true,  this 
puriKMe  was  not  put  into  cxecution.     Necho  is  famous 


In  history  for  other  besides  his  roilitar>*  expIoitsL  The 
celebrated  canal  of  Suez,  according  tu  Herodotus  (ii, 
158 ;  see  Wilkinson,  i,  70),  was  completed  by  this  kiug. 
He  is  also  stated  by  this  historian  to  bave  circuinnavi- 
gated  Africa,  a  performance  the  credibility  of  which  is 
disputed  by  him  for  the  ver\'  reason  that  makcs  it  to 
modem  readers  all  but  certainly  true  (Herod,  iv,  62; 
see  Wilkinson,  i,  160;  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Astronotny  ofthe 
Ancients,  p.  317).     See  Nkcho. 

11.  Pharuoh-Hopkra. — This  is  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs  of  whom  mention  is  madę  in  the  Bibie.  He  is 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  the  closini; 
period  ofthe  Jewish  monarchy,  as  attempting  to  wanl 
off  from  God's  people  thejudgments  brought  upon  them 
for  their  sins  at  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  7).  He  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the 
uinth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv,  1), 
i.  e.  about  B.C.  590,  continued  to  reign  when  Jerusalem 
had  been  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  B.C.  588,  and  was 
to  continue  reigning  until  a  signal  destruction  should 
fali  upon  htm,  and  he  was  to  sufler  the  loss  of  life  at  the 
hand  of  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv,  30),  a  predicUon  fulfiUed 
about  five  years  subseąuently  in  the  invasion  of  Kgypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C.  582  (Josephus,  A  nt.  x, 
9,  7).  He  ascended  the  throne  about  B.C.  589,  and 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years;  but  Eusebius, 
according  to  Syncellus.  makes  his  reign  to  have  lasted 
twenty-(1ve  years  (Bunsen,  Egypt,  i,  640). 

This  Pharaoh  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  Apries  or  Vophre8  (in  hiemglyphic  Wak-[p^ra' 
AaA)  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  (Wilkinson,  i,  168;  Lewis,  Asłronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  ji.  317).  He  was,  according  to  the  former 
historian,  tho  son  of  Psammis,  and  tbe  grandson  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  and  cnjoyed  a  fortunate  reign  of  twen- 
ty-five  years  (ii,  cl  xi).  Wilkinson  (i,  179)  is  doublful 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Psammetichus  III. 
Bunsen  considers  him  to  havc  been  the  fourth  king  of 
the  twenty-sisth  dynasty  {Kgypl,  i,  104).  Of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  we  are  told  that  after  his  defeat  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar he  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  no  morę;  but  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  had  recovered  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  armies  of  Babvlon  out  of  his  own  coon- 
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try.  At  the  time  we  read  of  him  in  Scripture  he  was 
in  intimate  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  and  it  was  doubt  less 
in  great  part  owing  to  his  reliance  upon  Egypt  that  the 
infatuated  king  of  Judah  ventured  to  enter  upon  that 
contest  with  Nebuchadnezzar  which  terminated  in  the 
famous  captivity  of  8eventy  years  in  Babylon.  The 
pride  of  this  Pharaoh  was  excessive.  Ezekiel  (xxix, 
3)  comparcs  him  to  a  great  dragon  lying  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivcr8,  and  saying,  **My  river  is  minę  own,  and  I 
have  madę  it  for  royself,"  much  aa  his  sncoessful  antag- 
onist  Nebuchadnezzar  gloried  in  the  contemplation  of 
Babylon.  Influenced  by  an  opinion  of  Pharaoh^s  power, 
and  stimulated  in  all  likelihood  by  promises  of  aid,  Zctl- 
ekiah  rebelled  against  the  Babylonians,  and  drew  on  that 
siege  of  Jerusalem  which  afler  two  years  resulted  iu  its 
capture  (2  Kings  xxv,  1-3).  The  narrative  of  this 
event  in  Kings  is  very  concise,  but  the  fuller  accounts 
in  Jeremiah  bring  before  us  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  siege  caused  by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hophra 
with  an  Egyptian  army  to  relicve  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  5-12).  It  is  quite  plain  from  Jeremiah  that 
the  siege  was  abandoned  for  a  time  and  the  Babylonian 
army  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  allow  frec  iu- 
tercourae  between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  but  whether  the  Chald^an  army  withdrew  before 
the  advancing  army  of  Egypt  or  advanced  against  it  is 
not  agreed  on.  Josephus  {A  nt.  x,  7,  8)  expres8ly  states 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  hearing  of  the  marcli  of  tbe 
Egjrptians  broke  up  from  before  Jerusalem,  met  the 
Eg>'ptians  on  their  advance,  conquered  them  in  battle, 
drove  them  out  of  Syria,  and  then  retumed  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Some,  howerer,  think  that  the  Baby-^ 
lonians  retreated  from  before  the  Egyptians,  who  on^ 
this  occasion  took  Gaza,  Sidon,  and  Tyre   (Trevor, 
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Egptj  pb  321).    Łooking  sitnply  to  the  scriptural  ac- 
ootmt,  the  case  appeon  to  atand  thus:  On  heańiig  of  Łhe 
rebeUioo  of  Zcdekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  despatched  a 
isnc  agiinst  Jemsalem,  but  without  aocompanying  it 
hła«łr.    This  foree  was  sufficient  to  ahut  up  Zedekiah 
vitbio  the  city,  but  was  oot  abte  to  meet  the  £g>'ptłan 
inBT  in  tbe  field.    This  is  the  partial  siege  which  is 
spoken  ofio  Jer.  zxxvu,  5-11,  iu  which  nothing  is  said 
<'(  Netnichadnezzar^s  preaence.     On  the  approach  of 
Pbjuaoh-Hophra  the  Chaldcan  anny,  unequal  to  the 
contlict,  retired  before  him,  and  he  advanoed  unopposed. 
Thii  was  probably  in  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Tbat  Pbaraoh  came  to  Jerusalem  we  are  not  told. 
Pn>łMbly  on  hearing  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  he 
judgcd  it  unnecesnry,  and  took  the  easier  coast-line 
toiraids  Syria  (Jer.  xlrii,  1).     Nebuchadnezzar,  madę 
awtre  of  the  retreat  of  his  anny,  now  advanced  with 
hU  entiie  fime  (Jer.  xxxix,  1),  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  took  it  in  the  eler- 
oith  jear.    That  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  met 
on  this  occasion  in  battle  is  not  stated  in  the  Bibie. 
We  think  it  probable  from  Jer.  xxxvii,  7,  that  on  hear- 
iog  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  approach  with  the  entire  army 
of  Babjton,  the  Egyptians  retircd  without  a  contest  and 
kft  Jenisalem  to  its  fate  (see  Kawlinson^s  Herodotua,  i, 
4S).    Pharaoh-Hophra  continued  to  be  king  of  Egypt 
ift«f  the  orerthrow  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  and  he 
•Bd  his  land  were  the  refuge  of  those  Jewa  who,  con- 
tnry  to  God's  oommand  to  remain  in  their  own  land 
aft«r  the  generał  captivity,  preferred  a  courae  of  their 
own.    Tbey  expected  peace  beneath  the  shadow  of 
£sTpt,  tmsting  in  the  power  of  Pharaoh,  who  seems 
till  then  to  have  enjoyed  great  prosperity.     But  in  this 
th«y  were  to  be  disappointed.     Pharaoh  was  hiroself  to 
be  deUvered  "into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  hb 
lifr,"  of  which  Herodotus  gives  an  account  (ii,  169) ; 
at  the  Tery  entry  of  Pharaob's  palące  in  Taphanes  the 
Bibykrnisn  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  set  his  throne  and 
spread  his  pavilion  (Jer.  xliii,  10)  ^  and  henceforth 
EcTpt  was  to  descend  in  the  scalę  of  nations,  and  to 
become  the  meanest  among  kingdoms.     Herodotus  re- 
lates  baw  be  atucked  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  at  sea 
with  the  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  length  an  army  which 
he  bad  despatched  to  conąuer  Cyrene  was  routed,  and 
the  Egypdana,  thinking  he  had  purposely  cauaed  its 
orerthrow  to  gala  entire  power,  no  doubt  by  substi- 
totinj;  mercenaiies  for  natiye  troops,  revolted,  and  set 
up  Amsas  as  king.     Apries,  only  supported  by  the  Ca- 
ńan  ind  lonian  mercenan&t,  was  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle.     Herodotus  rcmarka  in  narrating  this,  "  It  is 
Maid  that  Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who 
oould  cast  him  down  from  his  erainence,  so  tirmly  did 
he  think  that  he  had  estabiished  hiraself  in  his  king- 
<1(HD."    He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Amasis  for  a  while 
tnsted  him  with  kindness,  but  when  the  Egyptians 
hUmed  him,  **  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
fonner  aabgects.  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.     Then  the 
KgTptians  ftwk  him  and  strangled  him"  (Herod,  ii,  161- 
1^).    Tbe  Scripture  passages,  which  entirely  agree 
vith  the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apries, 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  inva8ion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  cause  of  that  disalTection  of  his  subjects 
which  ended  in  the  oyerthrow  and  death  of  this  Pha- 
noh.  Tbe  inva«on  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  trustworthy 
rn>6ne  historian  excepting  Berosus  (Córy,  A  nc.  Frag, 
*M  eH.  p.  37, 38),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
caa  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  now  know 
from  the  Assyrian  records  in  cnneiform  of  conqucsts  of 
Ke}-pŁ  eithcr  unrecorded  clsewbere  or  only  mentioned 
br  iemnd-rate  annalists^     See  Hophra. 

Pharaob-Hophra  was  sucoeeded  by  two  independent 
iDonarehą  the  tirst  of  whom,  Amasis,  had  a  very  pros- 
P<'«MM  rogn*.  batin  the  reign  of  his  son,  Psammetichus, 
or  Pkaameottua,  aoeording  to  the  Greeks,  the  Persian 
iB^anon  took  place,  wben  Egypt  was  reduced  to  insig- 
ińfieanoe,and  the  ancient  Łitle  of  Pharaoh  was  tnnsferred 
^nm  the  kiiigs  of  Egypt  to  their  conqueror8  (Trevor, 


Effifpł,  p.  831 ;  Wilkinson,  E^ypt,  i,  169-198).  No  śub- 
seąuent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  iu  Scripture,  but  there 
are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  ^  There  shall  be  no  morę  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  13)  was  fulfilled.    See  Egypt. 

Fharadh'B  Daughter.  Thrce  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
bie. (Our  account  of  them  is  taken  from  Smith's  Diet. 
ofłhe  Bibie.) 

1.  The  pre6erver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Phanoh 
who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  appears  from 
her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been  heiress  to  the 
throne,  sumething  morę  than  ordinary  adoption  seem- 
ing  to  be  espreased  in  the  passage  in  Hebrews  respect- 
ing  the  faith  of  Moses  (xi,  23-26),  and  the  designation 
"  Pharaoh'8  daughter"  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she 
was  the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
forty  years  after  sbe  saved  Moses,  for  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied  in  the  above  passage  of  Hebrews  that  she  was  liv- 
ing  when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  datę,  who  appears  to  have  pre- 
served  traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
calls  this  princess  Merrhia,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor, 
Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Che- 
nephres,  who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis,  for 
that  at  thnt  time  there  were  many  kings  of  E^pt,  but 
that  this  one,  as  it  seems,  became  sovereign  of  tho 
whole  country  {Frag.  Iłisł.  Grac.  iii,  220  są.).  Palma- 
nothes may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ameno- 
phis,  the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept,  the  EgjTptian  name 
of  four  kingi  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  nineteenth,  whose 
Egyptian  name,  Meneptah,  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  others.  No  one  of  these,  however,  ńad,  as  far  as 
we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resembling  Merrhis, 
nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name  like  Chenephres  of 
this  time.  These  kings  Amenophis,  moreover,  do  not 
belong  to  the  period  of  contemporary  dynasties.  The 
tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value,  excepdng  as 
showing  that  one  ąuite  different  from  that  given  by 
Alanetho  and  others  was  anciently  current  See  Pha- 
raoh, 4. 

2.  Biłhiakj  wife  of  Mered,  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a 
Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  exodus.     See  Bithiah  ;  Pharaoh,  6. 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  She  was  married  to 
Solomon  early  in  his  reign,  and  apparently  treated  with 
distinction.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon was  written  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage;  and 
the  idea  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  sound  criticism. 
She  was  at  first  brought  into  the  city  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  1),  and  afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii,  8; 
ix,  24),  because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chroń,  vii,  11).  See  Pha- 
raoh, 8. 

Fharaoh'B  Wife.  The  wife  of  one  Pharaoh,  the 
king  who  received  H^dad  the  Edomite,  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  She  is  called  "  ąueen,"  and  her  name,  Tah- 
penes,  is  gi  ven.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty.    See  Pharaohł  7,  Tahpenks. 

Fharatho^ni  (^apa^nwi  v.  i*.  ^apa^tóp;  Jose- 
phus,  ^afMiBuf ,  Peshito,  Pherath ;  Vulg.  Phara),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judiea  fortified  by  Baochides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  ix,  50).  In 
both  MSS.  of  the  SepL  the  name  is  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding— Thamnatha-Pharathon;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
Syriac,  and  Yulgate,  the  two  are  separated.  Ewald 
(fietchickie^  iv,  873)  adheres  to  the  former.  Pharathon 
doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon,  though  hardly 
that  of  the  Judgcs,  sińce  that  was  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
probably  at  Ferata,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nablua,  too  far 
north  to  be  included  in  Judiea  properly  so  called.^ 
Smith. 
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Pha'rdB  (<^apŁc)f  a  Gnecized  form  (Matt.  i,  3 ;  Lukę 
•iii,  38)  of  tbe  name  of  Pharkz  (q.  v.),  tbe  son  of  Judah. 

Fha^rez,  tbe  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  (Heb.  Pe'reiZy  "/"nO,  a  hreach,  as  explained  Gen. 
xxxviii,  29;  Sept,  and  N.  T.  ^apic\  A.V.  "Perez,"  1 
Obron,  xxvii,  3;  "Phares,"  Matt.  i,  3;  Lukę  iii,  33;  1 
Esdr.  V,  5),  twin  son  witb  Zarab,  or  Zcrab,  of  Judab 
by  Tamar  his  daugbter-in-law.  B.C.  cir.  1890.  Tbe 
circumstances  of  bis  birtb  are  detailcd  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
Pbarez  seems  to  bave  kept  tbe  rigbt  of  primogeniture 
over  bis  brotber,  as,  in  tbe  genealogical  lists,  his  name 
comes  first.  Tbe  house  also  wbich  be  founded  was  far 
morę  numerous  and  illustrious  than  tbat  of  tbe  Zar- 
.  hites.  Its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Rutb  iv, 
12 :  "  Let  thy  house  be  like  tbe  house  of  Pliarcz,  wbom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judab."  Of  Pbarez*s  personal  hbtory 
or  cbaracter  notbing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak  of 
him  therefore  as  a  deroarch,  and  exbibit  his  genealogi- 
cal relations.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  sojourn  in  tbe  wilder- 
ness  "tbe  families  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judab  were :  of  Shelab, 
tbe  family  of  tbe  Shelanites,  or  Shilonites;  of  Pbarez, 
the  family  of  tbe  Pharzites ;  of  Zerab,  tbe  family  of  tbe 
Zarbitea.  And  tbe  sons  of  Pbarez  were,  of  Hezron,  tbe 
family  of  tbe  Hezronites ,  of  Hamul,  tbe  family  of  tbe 
Hamulites"  (Numb.  xxvi,  20,  21).  After  the  death, 
therefore,  of  £r  and  Onan  witbout  cbildren,  Pbarez  oc- 
cupied  the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and,  moreover, 
.from  two  of  bis  sons  spraiig  two  new  chief  bouses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From  Hezron^s  sec- 
ond son  Kam,  or  Aram,  sprang  David  and  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus  Christ.  See  Gknkai/ksy 
OF  Jesus  Christ.  Tbe  house  of  Caleb  ^\7u  also  incor- 
porated  into  tbe  house  of  Hezron  [see  Caleb],  and  so 
were  reckoned  among  tbe  descendants  of  Pbarez.  An- 
other  linę  of  Pharez'8  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons 
of  Manasseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  witb 
tbe  daughter  o'f  Machir  (1  Chron.  ii,  21,  22).  In  tbe 
census  of  the  house  of  Judab  contained  in  1  Chron.  iv, 
drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv,  41), 
the  bouses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharpz,  Hezron, 
Carmi,  Hur,  and  ShobaL  Of  thcse  all  but  Carmi  (who 
was  a  Zarbite,  Josh.  vii,  1)  were  descendants  of  Pbarez. 
Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  tbat,  as  is  suggested  in  the 
margin  of  tbe  A.y.,  *'  Carmi"  is  an  error  for  '^  Cbelubai." 
Some  of  the  sons  of  Shelab  are  mentioned  separately  at 
ver.  21,  22.  See  PAHATH-MoAa  In  tbe  reign  of  Da- 
vid  the  house  of  Pbarez  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
distinguisbed.  The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  bost 
for  the  first  montb,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Zabdiel  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2,  3),  so  famous  for  his  prowess  (xi,  11), 
and  called  "  the  chief  among  the  captains"  (ibid.  and  2 
Śam.  xxiii,  8),  was  of  tbe  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pbarez.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem 
also,  from  tbeir  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  .have 
been  of  the  same  house,  those,  namely,  who  are  called 
Betbiebemites,  Paltites  (1  Chron.  ii,  33,  47),  Tekoites, 
Netopbathites,  and  Itbrites  (ii,  53 ;  •iv,  7).  Zabad, 
tbe  son  of  Ablai,  and  Joab  and  his  brotbers.  Abisbai 
and  Asabel,  we  know  were  Pharzites  (ii,  31,  86,  54;  xi, 
41).  The  royal  house  itself  was  the  bead  of  the  family. 
We  bave  no  means  of  assigning  to  tbeir  re8pective  fam- 
ilies those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  who  are  inci- 
dentally  mcntiuned  afler  David'8  reign,  as  Adnab,  the 
chief  captain  of  Judab  in  Jebosbapbafs  reign,  and  Je- 
hohanan  and  Amasiab,  bis  companions  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
14-16);  but  tbat  tbe  family  of  Pbarez  continued  to 
thrive  and  multiply  we  may  conclude  from  the  num- 
bers  who  retumed  from  captivity.  At  Jentsałem  alone 
468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  witb  Athaiab,  or  Uthai,  at 
tbeir  bead,  were  dwelling  in  tbe  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4;  Neh.  xi,  4-6),  Zerubbabel  bimself  of 
course  being  of  the  family  (1  Esdr.  v,  5).  Of  the  lists 
of  retumed  capttves  in  £zra  ii,  Neb.  vii,  in  Nehemiah'8 
time,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
-Pharez,  judging  as  before  from  the  names  of  tbeir  an- 
cestors,  or  tbe  towns  to  which  they  belongcd :  tbe  cbil- 


dren of  Bani  (Ezra  ii,  10 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ix,  4) ;  of 
Bigvai  (ii,  14;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  14);  of  Ater  (ii,  16; 
comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  26,  54) ;  of  Jorab,  or  Hariph  (ii,  18; 
Neh.  vii,  24 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  51) ;  of  Bethlebem  and 
Netophah  (ii,  21, 22 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  54) ;  of  Kirjatb- 
arim  (ii,  25;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  53);  of  Harim  (ii, 
32;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  8);  and,  judging  from  thcir  po- 
sition,  many  of  the  interroediatc  oucs  also  (comp.  al5o 
tbe  lists  in  Ezra  x,  25-43;  Neh.  x,  14-27).  Of  the 
builders  of  tbe  wali  named  in  Neb.  iii  the  foUowins 
were  of  tbe  house  of  Pbarez :  Zaccur,  tbe  son  of  Imri 
(ver.  2,  by  comparison  with  1  Chron.  ix,  4,  and  Ezra 
viii,  14,  where  we  ougbt,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read 
"  Zaccur"  for  "  Zabbud") ;  Zadok,  tbe  son  of  Baana  ( ver. 
4,  by  comparison  witb  2  Sam.  xxiii,  29,  where  we  iind 
that  Baanah  was  a  Netophatbite,  which  agrecs  with 
Zadok's  place  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  sincc  Beth- 
lebem, Netophah,  and  Tekoa  are  oflen  in  cloee  juxta- 
poflition,  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  54;  iv,  4,  5;  Ezra  ii,  21,  22; 
Neb.  vii,  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Netophat hites 
close  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Benjamites,  Neh.  xii,  28, 
29,  oompared  with  tbe  mixture  of  Benjamites  w^ith 
Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh.  iii,  2-7) ;  tbe  Tekoites 
(ver.  5  and  27,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  24 ;  iv,  5) ;  Je- 
boiada,  the  son  of  Paseab  (ver.  6,  comp.  with  1  Chron. 
iv,  12,  where  Paseah,  a  Cbelubite,  is  apparently  de- 
scended  from  Asbur,  the  father  of  Tekoa);  Bephaiab, 
the  son  of  Hur  (ver.  9,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  20,  50; 
iv,  4, 12,  Betb-Raphab) ;  Hanun  (ver.  13  and  30),  with 
tbe  inbabitants  of  Zanoab  (comp.  iitith  1  Chron.  iv,  18) ; 
perbaps  Malchiah,  the  son  of  Kecbab  (ver.  14.  corap. 
witb  1  Chron.  ii,  55) ;  Nehemiah,  son  of  Azbuk,  ruler 
of  Beth-zur  (ver.  16,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  45) ;  and 
perh.  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai  (ver.  20),  if  for 
Zaccai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  roention  of  "  the  oiker^  or 
second,  piece^'^  makes  probable,  as  well  as  bis  proximity 
to  Meremoth  in  this  second  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Me- 
remoth  in  tbeir  first  pieces  (ver.  2,  4). — Smith. 

2.  (Sept  ^apkę  v.  r.  4»ópoc.)  A  Gnecized  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  30)  for  the  Pakosh  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  viii,  8). 

Pharl'ra  (^npipa  v.  r.  ^api^a),  a  corrupt  form  (I 
Esdr.  V,  33)  of  the  name  Pehida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
text  (Neh.  vii,  57). 

Fhar^isee,  a  designation  (in  tbe  N.  T.  and  Josc- 
phus)  of  one  oif  the  three  sects  or  oRlers  of  Judaism  in 
tbe  time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  tbe  Katem*  and 
tbe  Sadduceeg,  (The  following  account  of  them  b  based 
upon  that  of  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto*s  CyclopadiOf  with 
moditications  and  additions.) 

I.  Name  ofOte  Sect,  and  its  Siffnijication, — Tbe  name 
^apiaaloc—Pharuee  is  tbe  Greek  form  of  the  Hcbrew 
^^1*19  (pariukf  passive  participle  of  C^B,  to  separate, 
plur.  D*^)p!|^!3,  Aramaic  ''pi:;!|*1d),and  properlv  denotes 
one  who  ia  separatedy  i.  e.  by  special  practices ;  or,  as  the 
dictionary  called  .4rMc*  (s.  v.)  defines  it,  "one  who  aep- 
arated  bimself  from  Levitica]  impurity  and  Levitically 
impure  food"  (comp.  also  Talmud,  Chagigahy  18  h;  Sab- 
bathf  13  a).  Tbe  derivation  of  it  from  U^fi,  in  the 
sense  of  unfoldittg^  explaviing,  and  tbe  assertion  that  the 
followers  of  this  sect  were  c&Wed  Pkari8e€a=inierpreier9 
o/ the  BibUf  in  oontradistinction  to  the  Sadduoces,  who 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripturcs,  as  well  as  the 
morę  generally  reccived  notion  that  they  were  so  called 
becauae  they  separated  fi-mn  the  rest  ofthe  people^  bc- 
licving  tbemselves  to  be  morę  holy,  are  at  variance 
with  tbe  most  ancicnt  and  most  trustwortl  y  authorities 
upon  this  subjcct.  Besides,  to  takc  *w^"iB  as  meaning 
interpreter  is  contrary  to  its  grammaticol  fonn,  which, 
if  łranaiłicej  ougbt  to  be  CS^BIS.  Of  oourae  the  sepan- 
tion  from  that  which  was  Levitically  impure  neoessa- 
rtly  implied  separation  from  those  who  were  defiled  by 
I^vitically  impure  objects.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  name  Phariaees  is  given  to  them  in  tbe  Mishna 
{Jebamotht  iv,  6,  etc.)  by  tbeir  opponenta  tbe  Sadduceeś, 
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and  that  tfae  names  by  which  thęy  were  dcsignated 
amcog  tbemselres  are  0*^7331^  tages,  or,  roore  modestly 
B^2n  •^T^rbp,  disciples  oftke  9agt9,  bat  more  gcn- 
«»ily  O^^^Sn,  ośsociates.  By  Łhe  term  Phajisets, 
a^r^lB,  or  ita  equivaleiit  Chaberimy  ^'^'^an,  i.  e.  asso- 
dates,  ta  tberefore  meant  all  thoae  Jews  who  separated 
themaelTes  fcom  erery  kind  of  Levitical  impurity,  and 
BDited  togeth«r  to  keep  the  Mosaic  laws  of  puńty.  As 
U  was  natiual  that  all  tbe  students  of  the  law  woiild,  as 
a  matter  of  oourse,  be  the  firat  to  join  this  association, 
the  appellation  Chabery  ^2n,  member,  aswciaie  fOr  Ć^"lBt 
Pkarisee,  became  synonymous  with  itudenty  diadple, 
lincyer,  tcrSbey  while  thoae  who  refused  to  unitę  to  keep 
the  laws  were  regarded  as  |^^Hil  D9,  country  peopUf 
ammon  people,  ilikeraies,  irreligiotis, 

II.  TkeOnalificaHonsforMemUnhip  ofthe  Pharisaic 
Astociatum, — The  most  essential  conditions  which  were 
eaacied  from  erery  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Chaber 
or  member  of  the  l^arisaic  association  weie  two.  £ach 
<^iłdłdate  was  required  to  promise  in  the  presenoe  of 
three  members  that — (t)  He  wotild  set  apart  all  the  sa- 
cnd  tithe*  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  refrain  from 
eatioi;  anytbing  which  hail  not  been  tithed,  or  about 
the  tithing  of  which  there  was  any  doubt ;  and  (u)  He 
wottld  acnipoloasly  obserye  the  most  essential  laws  of 
puńty  which  so  materially  affected  the  eating  of  food 
sod  all  fiuBily  aflTairs. 

To  understand  these  laws,  which  may  seem  trivial 
and  azbitrary,  as  well  aa  to  sec  the  extraordinary  influ- 
twx  which  they  exercised  upon  the  whole  religious  and 
toeial  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  all  ita  ramifications, 
the  foUowing  facts  must  be  borne  in  roind :  The  Mosaic 
bw  enjoins  that  besides  the  priestly  heave  •  offeriug 
(rrs^^lFl)  cvery  Israelite  is  annually  to  givc  to  the 
Lerltes  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce  (Numb.  xviii,  21-24), 
vhftch  the  Jewish  canona  cali  tke  firtt  tiłke  (^iC?C 
y^X^);  that  a  second  tiŁhe  ("^30  "ii??.^),  as  i't~is 
tenned  in  the  aaroe  canons,  is  to  be  taken  annually  from 
th«  prodoce  to  Jenisalem,  either  in  kind  or  specie,  and 
omsaincd  by  the  owner  in  the  metropolia  in  festive  cel- 
cbration  (Deut.  xii,  5-18),  and  that  erery  third  year 
this  second  tithe  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (Deut,  xiv, 
28,  :29),  whence  it  is  denomiiutcd  łhe  poor  tithe  CllOTO 
^:7}  ia  the  ancient  canon.<).  Moreover,  as  each  seventh 
year  was  a  Sabbatic  ot  fallow  year,  which  yielded  no 
harrest^  it  was  fixed  that  in.the  first,  second,  fourth, 
sod  fifth  years  of  the  septennial  cycle  ihe  »econd  tithe 
is  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  iu  Jenisalem,  while  in  the 
third  and  sixth  years  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
rwr,  and  be  the  poor  tithe.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  tbcae  tithal  laws,  which  were  originally  enacted 
for  Pal^tioe,  were  in  the  po9t-exiUan  period  extended 
to  Egypt,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  to  every  land  in  which 
tbe  Jews  had  posseasiona,  that  they  had  more  of  a  relig' 
mu  than  dvii  import,  that  the  portion  of  produce  re- 
tenr«i  as  tithes  was  holyf  that  łhe  eating  ofholy  thinga 
^M  a  deadly  ain,  and  that  the  non-separation  of  the 
tithes  lendered  the  whole  produce  unlawful,  thus  affect- 
ing  erery  articie  of  food,  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  6rst  condition  which  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the 
^^itsenrators  of  the  divine  law,  exacted  from  the  candi- 
<Ute9  fur  fellowship  will  readily  be  understood  (comp. 
Mishna,  BeJkoroth,  30  b), 

Of  eąual  importance,  and  eąually  aifecting  the  whole 
fibrie  of  social  and  religious  life,  are  the  Mosaic  laws 
vpon  the  streng^h  of  which  the  second  condition  was 
ciscted.  These  lawą  which  so  rigidly  enforce  the 
cKhewing  of  uoclean  food  and  defiling  objects,  even 
*ithoat  the  amplificationa  and  expansion  which  ob- 
tained  in  the  oourse  of  time,  extend  to  and  affect  almost 
^vrf  ictioii  in  pablic  life  and  erery  movemeiit  in  fam- 
^y  iatereotirae.    Thus  not  only  are  numbers  of  animals 

pcwedbed  as  food,  bat  tbeir  reiy  carcaasea  are  branded 


as  nnclean,  and  he  who  touches  them  is  temporarily  de- 
filed,  and  poUutes  every  one  and  everytbing  wherewith 
he  comes  in  contact  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi).  A  man  that  has 
an  issue  not  only  defiles  ever}'thing  upon  which  he  lies, 
sita,  or  which  he  touches,  but  his  rery  spittle  is  pollut- 
ing  (xr,  1-13).  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  man  who 
comes  in  contact  with  a  corpse  (Numb.  xix,  14-22), 
with  a  woroan  in  menstruum  and  childbirth  (Lev.  xii, 
1-8;  xr,  19-31),  and  with  a  husbaud  after  conjugal  in- 
tercourse  (xv,  18).  Individua]s  thus  defiled  were  for- 
bidden  to  oome  into  the  sanctuary  (Numb.  xix,  20),  and 
were  risited  with  the  8evere  punishment  of  excision  if 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  peace-offering  (Ler.  vii,  20,  21). 
Now  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  workings  of  these 
laws  will  show  that  thousauds  upon  thousands  were 
daily  undean  according  to  the  Mosaic  instituttons,  that 
these  thousands  of  undean  men  and  women  legally  de- 
filed myriads  of  people  and  things  by  contact  with  rhem, 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  and  that  it  therefore 
became  abeolutely  necessary  for  those  who  were  oon- 
scientiously  desirous  of  discharging  their  religious  du* 
ties  in  a  state  of  legał  purity  to  adupt  such  precaution- 
ary  measures  as  would  predude  the  possibiłity  of  vio- 
lating  these  lawSb  Hence  the  Jewbh  canons  ordained 
that  sińce  one  does  not  know  whether  he  has  been  de- 
filed by  contact  with  any  undean  person  or  thing,  every 
Chaber  or  member  of  tbe  Pharisaic  association  is  ^*  to 
wash  his  hands  before  eating  his  urdinary  fo<Ki,  second 
tithes,  or  the  heare-oflfering;  to  imraerse  his  whole 
body  before  he  eats  the  portions  of  holy  sacrifices ;  and 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  before  touchtng  the  water  ab- 
solving  from  sin,  even  if  it  is  only  his  hands  which  are 
undean.  If  one  immersed  himself  fur  ordinarr  food. 
and  designed  it  only  for  ordinary  fuod,  he  could  not  cat 
second  tithes;  if  he  immersed  fur  second  tithes,  and 
meant  it  only  for  second  tithes,  he  could  not  eat  of  the 
heav^e-oflrering ;  if  he  immersed  for  the  lieave-offering, 
and  meant  by  it  the  heare-offering,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  the  portions  of  the  holy  sacrifico ;  if  he  immersed 
for  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  meant  it  for  the  holy  sacri- 
fice,  he  could  not  as  yet  touch  the  water  absoking  from 
sin ;  but  he  who  immersed  for  the  more  important  could 
stuure  in  the  less  important"  (Mishna,  Chogigah^  ii,  5, 6). 
This  gave  ńse  to  four  degrees  of  purity,  and  to  four 
divisions  in  the  Pharisaic  assodations,  so  that  erery 
Chaber  or  member  belonged  to  that  rank  whose  pre- 
scriptions  of  purity  he  practiced.  Kach  degree  of  purity 
required  a  greater  separation  from  the  above-uam«l 
Moeaic  defilements.  The  impure  subjects  themselves 
were  termed  the  fathen  of  impurity,  that  which  was 
touched  by  them  was  designated  łhej^rst  genercUion  oj" 
impurity,  what  was  touched  by  this  again  was  called 
the  second  generation  of  impurity,  and  so  on.  Now  or- 
dinary food,  the  first  degree  of  holiness,  became  impure 
when  touched  by  the  second  generation;  heave-offer- 
ing,  the  second  degree  of  boliness,  became  defiled  when 
touched  by  the  third  generation ;  the  fiesh  of  sacrifices, 
the  third  degree  of  holiness,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fourth  generation,  and  so  on.  These  degrees 
of  purity  had  even  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  aa 
the  lower  degree  was  impure  in  respect  to  the  higher 
one.  The  same  remoral,  both  from  defilement  without 
and  the  difierent  gradations  within,  was  reąuired  of 
each  member  of  the  Pharisaic  order  corresponding  to 
the  degree  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  ''the  gar- 
ments  of  an  y^Kil  ZT,Am  ha-Arełz  ['man  of  earth,* 
or  a  pubUcaUf  a  sumerj  as  he  is  termed  in  the  N.  T., 
who  neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  and  obserre  the  laws 
of  Mosaic  purity],  defile  the  Pharisee  [  i.  e.  him  who 
li  red  according  to  the  first  degree  of  purity],  the  gar- 
ments  of  a  Pharisee  defile  those  who  eat  of  the  heave-> 
offering  [i.  e.  the  second  degree],  the  garmenta  of  those 
who  eat  the  hearc-oifering  defile  those  who  eat  the  sa- 
cred  sacrifices  [i.  e.  the  third  degree],  and  tbe  garmenta 
of  those  who  eat  the  sacred  sacrifices  defile  those  who 
touch  the  water  absolring  from  sin  [i.  e.  the  fourth  de- 
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gree]**  (oomp^  Mishna,  Chagigah,  ii,  7,  with  Takarotk, 
vił,  5). 

The  above-menŁioned  Łwo  conditions  exacted  from 
candidates  fur  memberahip  of  the  Pharisaic  aasociation 
are  thus  expre8sed  in  the  Mishna :  ^  He  who  Łakes  upon 
himself  to  be  conscientious,  tithes  whatever  he  eats, 
and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whaŁever  he  buys,  and  doea 
not  become  the  guest  of  an  Am  ha-Arefz  [i.  e.  a  non- 
Pharłaee] ;  .  .  .  and  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Phariaaic  association  muBt  nei- 
ther  sell  to  an  Am  ka-A  retz  moist  or  dry  fruit,  nor  buy 
of  him  moist  fruit,  nor  become  the  guest  of  an  A  m  ha- 
AretZj  nor  receive  him  as  guest,  in  his  garments,  into 
his  house"  (Demai^  ii,  2, 3 ;  comp.  Matt  3cxiii,  23 ;  Lukc 
xvii,  12).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  regidation  tbat 
Christ  enjoins  that  an  offender  is  to  be  regarded  "as  a 
heathen  nian  and  publican"  (Matt.  xviii,  17),  that  the 
apostle  Paul  oommands  *'not  to  eat**  with  a  sinner  (1 
Cor.  V,  11),  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Christ  was  up- 
braided  by  the  Pharisees  for  asMciating  and  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Matt  ix,  9-11;  xi,  19;  Mark  ii, 
16;  Lukę  v,  30;  vii,  84),  with  the  neglecters  of  tithes 
and  the  tranągressors  of  the  laws  of  purity,  which  was 
not  only  in  violat3on  of  the  then  prevailing  Pharisaic 
and  national  law,  but  contrary  to  the  Hosaic  enact- 
ments.  But  he  came  to  teach  that  "not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  [i.  e.  nntithed  food  or  edibles 
bandied  by  Levitically  unclean  persons]  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  comcth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a 
man"  (Matt.  xv,  11);  and  that  it  is  not  outward  wash* 
ing  but  inward  purity  which  is  acceptable.  For  this 
reason  **he  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  Pharisee,  and  did 
not  first  wash  before  dinner"  (Lukę  xi,  37-40) ;  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  contravention  of  the  very  flrst 
degree  of  purity  among  the  association.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  remarked  that  the  Jcws  were  not  peculiar  in 
their  laws  of  punty  and  defilement.  Other  nations  of 
antiquity  had  similar  statutes.  Thus,  among  the  an- 
cient  Indiana,  one  who  had  an  issue  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  pray  to  the  sun  {Manu,  ii,  181);  among  the  Hiera- 
polytans  in  Syria  every  inmate  of  the  house  in  which  a 
death  took  place  was  thirty  days  unclean,  and  could  not 
go  to  the  tempie  during  that  time  (Lucian,  Dt  Syr,  dea, 
53);  the  Greeks,  too,  were  defiled  by  contact  with  a 
corpse,  and  could  not  resort  to  the  tempie  (Tbeophrast. 
Charaet,  16 ;  Eurip.  Iphig,  Taur,  367 ;  Diog.  Laer.  viii, 
83) ;  both  the  Parsees  and  the  Greeks  regarded  a  woman 
in  childbirth  as  wiclean  (Kleuker,  Zend-A  vesta,  iii,  222, 
223 ;  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur,  367) ;  and  "  no  Egyptian  would 
salute  a  Greek  with  a  kias,  nor  use  a  Greek  knife,  spits, 
caldrons,  nor  taste  the  meat  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
cut  by  a  Greek  knife.  They  drank  out  of  bronze  ves- 
sels,  rinsing  them  perpetually.  And  if  any  one  acci- 
dentally  touched  a  pig  he  would  plunge  into  the  Nile 
wilhout  stopping  to  undress"  (Herodot.  ii,  87, 41, 47). 

III.  Tke  reneta  and  Practicea  of  the  Pharisees.— To 
State  the  doctrines  and  statutes  of  the  Pharisees  is  to 
give  a  history  of  orthodox  Judaism ;  sińce  Pharisaism 
was  afler  the  return  from  the  Babylouian  captivity,  and 
is  to  the  present  day,  the  national  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  deveioping  itaelf  with  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
ever-Bhifting  circumstances  of  the  nation.  See  Rab- 
BINI9M.  Of  the  other  two  sccts,  viz.  tho  Essenea  and 
the  Sadducees,  the  former  represented  simply  an  inten- 
sified  form  of  Pharisaism  [see  Essenes],  whilc  the  lat- 
ter  were  a  verv  smali  minoritv.  See  Sadduckes.  The 
Pharisees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has  conclu9ively  shown, 
were  the  democratic  party,  the  true  representative8  of 
the  people,  who«e  high  vocation  they  endeavored  to 
develop  by  making  them  realtze,  both  in  their  prac- 
tices  and  live8,  that  "God  ha.s  given  to  all  alike  the 
kingdoro,  priesthood,  and  holiness**  (2  Mace  ii,  17) ;  in 
oppoeition  to  the  smali  caste  of  the  priestły  aristocracy 
of  Sadducees,  who  set  the  highcst  value  upon  their  spir- 
itaal  Office,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary 
lights,  tried  to  arrogate  everything  to  themseU-es,  and 
mJanifested  little  sympathy  with  the  people  at  large. 


Hencc  the  Pharisaic  enactments  were  such  as  to  make 
the  people  realize  that  they  were  a  people  ofprieats,  a. 
holy  nation ;  that  by  becoming  a  diligent  student  of  Łbc 
law,  and  by  preparing  one*s  self  for  the  office  of  a  rabbi 
or  teacher,  every  such  person,  though  not  literally  of 
the  priestły  caste,  may  be  a  priest  in  spirit,  and  oocupy 
quite  as  important  and  uaeful  a  pbsition  as  if  be  were 
actually  of  the  Aaronie  order,  and  even  arrange  bia 
modę  of  life  according  to  the  example  of  thofse  who 
minister  in  holy  things.  Thus  the  very  name  "tsn, 
iratpia,  which  in  olden  times  denotes  a  piieatfy  frater^ 
nity  (Hos.  iv,  17 ;  vi,  9),  and  was  so  used  by  the  Jews 
on  the  Maccabiean  coins  (C^IIH*^!!  "^^H),  was  adopted 
by  the  Pharisees  for  their  lay  association.  Their  social 
meals  were  invested  with  a  solemn  character  to  resera- 
ble  the  soctal  meals  of  the  priests,  madę  up  from  the 
sacrifices  in  the  Tempie.  If  the  priests  took  care  that 
the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  up,  and  portions  of 
which  constituted  their  social  meal,  enpecially  on  the 
Sabbath  and  festivals,  should  be  clean  and  without 
blemish,  the  Pharisees  aiso  took  the  utmost  prccaution 
that  their  meals  should  be  frcc  from  the  different  de- 
grees  of  defilement :  they  washed  before  partakin^ 
thereof,  recited  prayers  before  and  after  the  repast,  had 
a  cup  of  blessing,  and  offered  incensc.  It  is  only  from 
this  point  of  view  that  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  can  be  explained ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  ideał  connecfion  of  places  for  Sabbatic 
purposes,  called  31*^'^^,  mizturej  adopted  by  the  former 
and  rejected  by  the  latter.  In  conseąuence  of  the  rig« 
orous  laws  about  the  obser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath  (Kxod. 
xvi,  29;  Jer.  xvii,  21,  with  Neh.  xiii,  15,  etc),  it  was 
enacted  that  no  Israelite  is  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath  be- 
yond  a  certain  distance,  called  a  Sabbath-day's  jouniey, 
nor  carry  anything  from  one  house  to  another.  The 
Sadducees,  or  priestły  party,  who  celebrated  their  meals 
on  the  Sabbath  in  different  placcs,  could  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  carry  to  and  fro  anything  they 
liked,  because  they  regarded  these  meals  as  constituting 
part  of  their  priestły  and  sacrificial  service,  which  set 
aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  Pharisees, 
who  madę  their  Sabbatic  repast  resemble  the  priestły 
social  meals,  had  to  encounter  difficulties  arising  from 
the  rigorous  Sabbatic  laws.  The  distance  which  they 
had  sometimes  to  walk  to  join  a  company  in  the  social 
meal  was  morc  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ;  the  carry- 
ing  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  things  requisite  for 
the  soleranities  was  contrary  to*  the  enactments  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Hencc  they  contrivcd  the 
ideał  connection  of  places  (Hl"!*^?),  which  was  cffected 
as  ftillows :  Before  the  Sabbath  commenced  (i.  e.  Friday 
afternoon),  an  article  of  food  was  deposited  by  each 
mcml)er  in  the  court  sełected  for  the  social  gathering. 
so  that  it  might  thereby  become  the  common  place  fur 
ałl ;  the  streets  were  madę  to  form  one  large  dwelling- 
płacc  with  different  gates,  by  means  of  beams  laid  across 
on  the  tops  of  the  houscs,  and  doors  or  gates  put  in  ihe 
front ;  and  meals  were  put  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  the 
distance  permitted  to  walk,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  jouniey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  By  this  means 
the  Pharisees  could  evade  the  law,  and,  like  the  priests, 
meet  together  in  any  place  to  celebrate  their  social 
meals  on  the  Sabbath,  and  carry  anything  that  was 
wanted  for  its  sacred  festivał,  as  tłiey  had  three  common 
meals  on  the  Sabbath  (miiro  Clbc).  On  the  Fri- 
day eve  the  entrance  of  the  Sabbath  was  greeted  with 
a  cup  of  winę,  or  the  cup  of  blessing,  ovcr  which  every 
member  recited  benedictions  (01'^p),  expressing  the 
holiness  of  the  day  as  wełł  as  the  holiness  of  Isracl, 
whom  God  sanctified  to  himself  and  madę  a  people  of 
priests,  a  royal  nation ;  and  thcn  the  sacred  and  social 
meal  was  eaten.  The  second  meal  was  eaten  on  noon 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  third  bcgan  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  in  the  middlo  of  it  the  Sabbath  departed- 
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When  Itgfals  wcre  kindled  a  blessing  wasagain  pro- 
Doonced  over  a  cup  of  winę  (nbian),  and  buniing  in- 
cmse  was  offered  up  to  aocompaiiy  the  extt  of  thc  holy 
dir.  which  was  regarded  as  a  departing  friend.  The 
paschai  meal  was  the  model  for  tbeee  aocial  and  sacred 
Rpast&  But  the  light  in  which  this  veiy  model  sacri- 
óct  is  to  be  riewed  waa  a  point  of  disptite  between  the 
pricsdy  party  oc  thc  Sadducees  and  the  Phariaees.  Be- 
raośc  Łhe  paachal  lamb  formcil  the  social  meal  of  the 
laiiv,  ihe  priestly  party  roaintained  that  it  is  not  to  be 
Kf^ikiA  aa  a  aacrifice  for  the  congregation,  urging  in 
Bopport  of  their  notion  the  fact  that  the  lambs  were  not 
ottmerically  fixed  like  the  other  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
]k,  but  were  regiilated  aocording  to  the  number  of 
laailies,  and  that  they  muat  Iherefore  be  viewed  aimply 
isfunily  aacrifices,  to  be  eaten  by  the  respectiye  own- 
rn.  and  muat  oot  aet  aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
L  e.  oqgbt  not  to  be  offered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  if  the 
firn  day  of  the  Paasoyer  falls  on  the  Sabbath.  Hillel, 
h-ywtritf  cfr  the  Phariaaic  party  whom  he  represented, 
MKceeded  in  carrying  their  point,  and  in  putting  the 
^lacKA  bat  prirateofferings  of  the  Passo  ver  on  an  equal- 
ity  vith  the  Tempie  aacrificesi  and  it  was  ordainc<],  in  op- 
pń^iiiion  to  the  prieatly  party,  that  they  are  to  set  aside 
iht  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath ;  thus  making  the  social 
iamWy  meal  of  the  Uuty,  which  the  Passo  ver  constitutccl, 
»  nćred  as  the  fratemal  meal  of  the  priests,  consisting 
of  ihe  aacred  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Tempie  (Jerusalem  | 
Punckim,  cap.  vi ;  BabyUm  Pesachim,  66  a ;  Geiger,  Ju-  ' 
£teh  ZfiUchHft  [Breslau,  1863],  ii,  42  są.).  Having 
Ctrried  this  point,  the  Phariaees  also  gave  to  their  meals 
of  the  iwbbatb  and  other  holy  days  a  sacrificial  charac- 
ter  after  the  model  of  the  Pas8over. 

Sn  a  people  of  prieats  and  kings,  the  Pharisees  con- 
aikred  tfaemsclres  the  guardians  of  the  divine  law  and 
lh«  ancestral  customs,  tmsting  implicitly  that  he  who 
spkcted  them  to  be  his  pecultar  people  would  protect 
and  ebieki  them  and  theirs  from  all  outward  dangers 
vhirh  threatcned  the  state.  They  were  firmiy  pene- 
inicd  by  the  conriction  that  as  long  as  they  were 
faithful  to  their  God  no  power  on  earth,  howerer  for- 
mtiiable,  would  be  perraitted  sncce»ftilly  to  raylsh  his 
bok  heritage.  Hence  they  repudiated  the  tirae-senring 
IK^ky  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
that  a  man*a  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
boman  ingenuity  and  state-cralt  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  poUtical  matters. 

Pcacttcally,  Josephua  ropresents  the  Pharisees  as  lead- 

iof  a  tempórate  life,  renouncing  both  exce8sive  riches 

acd  immoderate  pleasure,  and  striving  above  all  to  ac- 

qaiR  a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  to  practice  those 

pr«cepts which  wotild  Ht  them  for  the  life  to  come  {Ant, 

sriii,  1, 3);  the  same  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

derlaratioo  of  the  Talmud:  *'The  morc  flesh  on  the 

body  the  morę  worms  [when  it  is  dead],  the  morę  riches 

tbc  more  carea,  tbe  morę  wires  the  morę  witches,  the 

iDoK  handmaids  the  more  unchastity,  the  more  man- 

Krranuthe  more  robbery;  but  the  more  meditation  in 

tbe  dirine  law  the  better  the  life,  the  more  schooling 

the  mofe  knowledge,  the  more  counsel  the  more  intel« 

figcaoe,  tbe  more  benerolence  the  more  satisfaction ;  he 

vbo  acąoires  a  good  naroe  acqaires  it  for  hiroself  in 

thb  woiid,  bat  he  who  acąuires  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 

nne  law  acąuires  for  htmself  life  in  the  world  to  come" 

<-16i4A,ii,  17).    In  aiding  the  people  to  realize  their 

bigh  Tocation,  and  to  prepare  themselres  for  the  king- 

di<n  of  hearen  by  obcdience  to  the  divine  law,  the 

Phariaees  endearored  to  facilitate  that  obedience  by 

putting  a  mtld  interpretation  upon  some  of  the  rigorous 

^I<»»ic  enactments,  and  to  adapt  them  to  eyer-changing 

ciroimsttocea.  Thna  they  explain  the  expression  nbss, 

crtrcoMt,  in  Ler.  rii,  24,  literally,  and  maintain  that  the 

<tacate  in  the  Teiae  in  ąuestioD  cmly  declares  łhe  jUih 

of  ao  aoimal  which  was  tom  and  died  a  natural  death 

to  be  defiling  by  contact,  but  not  the  skin,  bones,  etc ; 

ttd  ihat,  except  tbe  haman  ooipee  and  the  dead  bodies 


of  a  few  reptiles  in  which  the  skin  and  flesh  are  to  a 
certain  extent  ideutical,  the  skin  and  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals,  whether  clean  and  legally  slaughtered  for  meat,  or 
unclean  and  dying  accidcntally,  do  not  defile,  but  may 
be  madę  up  into  parchment,  different  utensils,  eto.    The 
haughty  and  aristocratic  Sadducees,  on  the  other  band, 
who  stood  on  their  priestly  dignity,  and  cared  little  for 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  took  the  term  nbss  in  the 
unnatural  sense  of  an  ardmal  approaching  the  cotidiłion 
of  hecomtng  a  carca$»t  L  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must 
soon  expire,  and  maintained  that  an  animal  in  such  a 
condition  may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last; 
that  its  flesh  must  then  be  considered  as  a  carcass,  and  is 
defiling,  while  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc,  may  be  used  for 
diyers  purposes  (Jeitualem  MegiUa^  i,  9 ;  BabyUm  Sab- 
bath, 108  a).    It  reąuires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive 
how  materially  and  divergently  tbcse  different  riews 
must  haye  affected  the  whole  state  of  society,  when  it 
b  remembered  that  acoording  to  the  Sadducees  the 
touching  of  aiiy  book  written  upon  the  parchment  madę 
from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  contact  with  one 
of  the  numerous  utensils  madę  from  the  leather,  bones, 
veins,  eto.,  of  animals  not  Leyltically  clean  and  not 
legally  slaughtered,  imparted  defilement.    Again,  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  following  the  reąuirements  of  thc  time,  ex- 
plained  the  right  of  retaUation^  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  band,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  23, 
eto.),  as  iequiring  pecuniary  compensation,  while  the 
Sadducees  tiK>k  it  literally  {Baba  Kama,  83  6;  84  a,  5; 
MegiUaih  Taamłh,  cap.  iV,  Tosephto).    The  same  eon- 
sideration  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being  of 
the  people  led  the  Pharisees  to  enact  that  in  cases  of 
danger,  when  the  prescribed  prayers  cannot  be  offered, 
they  are  to  offer  a  short  prayer  as  follows:  "Do  thy 
wili  in  heavcn  above,  and  give  peace  of  raind  to  those 
who  fear  thee  on  earth,  and  what8oever  pleaseth  thee 
do.    Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer!" 
{Berakoth,  29  6).     What  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  some  parts  of  the  Lord*8  prayer !    It  was 
this  humane  and  pious  care  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  madę  the  Pharisees  so  popular  and  beloved,  and 
accounts  for  the  remork  of  Joseph  us  that  they  had  such 
influence  with  the  multitude  that  if  they  said  anything 
against  a  king  or  a  high-priest  they  were  at  once  be- 
lieved  {Ant,  xiii,  10,  6). 

On  a  few  leading  theological  points  the  Pharisees 
were  decidedly  pronomioed,  and  to  these  we  particularly 
cali  attention,  as  they  were  largely  influential  under  the 
Christian  economy. 

a.  In  regard  to  a  futurę  state,  Josephus  presents  the 
idcas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to  his  Greek  read- 
ers  that,  whaterer  interpretation  his  arabiguous  lan- 
guage  might  possibly  admit,  he  obyiously  would  have 
produced  the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  his  state- 
ment  respecting  them  is,  "They  say  that  every  soul  is 
imperishable,  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only  pass 
over  (or  transmigrate)  into  another  body— /x«rn/3aiV€iv 
€ic  kttpoy  <Tw/4a— while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  chas- 
tised  bv  etemal  punishmcnt"  (  War,  ii,  8, 14 ;  comp.  iii,  8, 
5 ;  ^  n/.  xviii,  1, 3 ;  and  Botteher,  De  Inferis,  p.  519, 552). 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might 
countenance  this  idea :  one  in  Matt.  xiv,  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus  was 
John  the  Baptist  riaen  from  thc  dead  (though  a  differ- 
ent color  is  given  to  Herod's  though  ts  in  the  corre- 
sponding  passage.  Lukę  ix,  7-9) ;  and  another  in  John 
ix,  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus  whether  the 
blind  man  himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ?  Notwithstanding  these  passages,  how- 
ever,  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reaaon  for 
doubting  that  the  Pharisees  beliered  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 
Christians.  This  ia  ma»t  in  accordance  with  Paulus 
statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council  (Acta  xxiii, 
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6)  that  be  was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
that  he  was  caUc4  iu  question  for  the  hope  and  resur- 
rection  of  the  dcad  —  a  statement  which  would  have 
been  peculiarly  dlsingenuous  if  the  Pharisees  had  merely 
beUeved  iii  the  transmigration  of  souls;  and  it  is  like- 
wise  almost  implied  in  Christ^s  teaching,  which  does  not 
insUt  on  the  doctńne  of  a  futurę  lifc  as  anything  new, 
but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by  his  hearcrs,  ex- 
ccpt  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he  condemns  some  un- 
spiritual  conceptions  of  its  naturę  as  erroneous  (Matt. 
xxii,  30;  Mark  xii,  25;  Lukę  xx,  84-36).  On  this 
head  the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Gospels,  as  distingiushed  from  any  merę  transmigration 
of  souls ;  and  the  peculiar  phrase  "  the  world  to  come," 
of  which  6  aiwv  o  }pxófŁtvoc  was  undoubtedly  only 
the  translation,  frequently  occurs  in  it  (X3n  Dbijtl^ 
A  both,  ii,  7 ;  iv,  16 ;  comp.  Mark  x,  80 ;  Lukę  xviii,  30). 
This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  though 
fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to  be  found  in  some 
of  its  latcst  books,  is  essentially  different  from  Greek 
conceptions  on  the  same  snbject;  and  generally,  in  con- 
tradistinction  to  the  purely  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world 
is  a  State  uf  proliation,  and  that  every  one  afler  death 
will  have  to  reuder  a  stricŁ  account  of  his  actions,  were 
expre8sed  by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  misunderstand :  "  This  world  may  be  likened  to 
a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world  to  come;  there- 
fore  prepare  thyself  in  the  antechamber  that  thou  may- 
est  enter  into  the  dining-room*^  {Abolk,  ir.  16).  **Kv- 
erything  is  given  to  roan  on  security,  and  a  net  is 
spread  over  every  living  creature;  the  shop  is  open, 
and  the  merchant  credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the 
band  records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
come  and  borrow :  for  the  collcotors  are  oontinually  go- 
ing  around  daily,  and  obrain  pa\nnent  of  roan,  whether 
with  his  consent  or  without  it ;  and  the  judgment  is 
true  justice;  and  all  are  prepared  for  the  fcast"  (iii,  16). 
"Those  who  are  bom  are  doomed  lo  die,  the  dead  to 
live,  and  the  quick  to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know, 
understand,  and  be  informed  that  he  is  God ;  he  is  the 
Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.  Blessed  be 
he ;  for  tn  his  presence  there  is  no  uurighteousness,  fur- 
getfulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ; 
far  ever}'thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  everĄ'thing  is 
done  according  to  the  account,  and  let  not  thinc  evil 
imagination  persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee :  for  against  thy  will  wast  thou  formed. 
and  against  thy  will  wast  thou  bom ;  and  against  thy 
will  dost  thou  live,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die ; 
and  against  thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an  ac- 
count, and  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
premę King  of  kśngs,  the  Holy  God,  blessed  is  he"  (iv, 
22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actions  of 
which  such  a  strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  were 
not  merely  those  referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah  (Isa.  i,  16, 17 ;  Mic  vi,  8).  nor  even 
those  enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted  by 
Moaes  on  Moimt  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the  elders.  They  included,  in  fact,  all  those 
ceremonia!  "works,"  against  the  efficacy  of  which,  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul,  Paul  so  emphatically 
protested.     See  Kksurrisction. 

b,  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  con- 
ceming  tkefreedom  ofthe  will,  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  very  prominent  posirion  which  they  occupy  in  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  not  bing  vitaUy  essential 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seems  to  de- 
pend  on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his  expre8sions  are 
Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  "There  were  three  sects 
of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which  had  different  conceptions 
respecting  human  affairs.  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes.    The 


Pharisees  eay  that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  are 
the  work  of  fate ;  but  tliat  some  things  are  in  our  owii 
power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Essenes  dedaru 
that  fate  mles  all  things^  and  that  nothing  happens  to 
man  cxcept  by  its  decree.  The  Sadduce^  on  the  oŁher 
liand,  take  away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
naught,  and  that  human  alTairs  do  not  depend  apon  it ; 
but  iu  their  estimate  all  things  are  iu  the  power  of  our- 
selves,  as  being  oursehcs  the  causes  of  our  good  Łhini^, 
and  roeeting  with  evils  through  our  own  inconsiderate- 
ness"  (^Ant  xviii.  I,  3;  comp.  War,  ii,  8, 14).  On  lead- 
ing  this  passage,  and  the  otbers  which  bear  on  Łhc 
same  subject  in  Josephus^s  works,  the  suspicion  natu- 
rally  arises  that  he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the 
Grceks  believe  that,  like  the  Grceks,  the  Jews  had  phil- 
osophical  sects  aroong  themselve8.  At  any  ratę  his 
words  do  not  represeut  the  opinions  as  they  were  really 
held  by  the  three  religious  parties.  We  may  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  influence  of  faU  was  not  the  point  on 
which  discussions  respecting  free-will  turoed,  thouj^h 
there  may  have  been  differences  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  interposition  of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  be 
rcgarded.  Thus  tbe  ideas  of  the  Esseues  are  likely 
to  have  been  exprcs8ed  in  language  approaching  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt.  x,  29,  30 ;  vi,  25,  34),  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  tbat  the  Sadducees,  who  ac- 
cepted  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  excluded  God,  in  their  conception,  from  alt 
influence  on  human  actions.  On  the  whole,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Griitz  {Ge»ckichte  der  Judem^ 
iii,  509)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  real  difierence 
bctween  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  prac- 
tical  and  political.  He  conjectures  that  the  wealtby 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and  negotia- 
ttons  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  polic>' 
and  calculations  of  pmdeuce,  while  the  zealous  Phari- 
sees, disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  straa  on  doing 
what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving  the  event  to  God ; 
and  that  this  Ie<l  to  differences  in  formal  theories  antl 
metaphysical  statements.  The  precise  naturę  of  those 
differences  we  do  not  certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a 
Sadducce  on  the  subject  bas  been  preserved  by  the  Jews. 
and  on  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  unre- 
ser^*edly  the  statements  of  an  adyersary. 

c.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  oi  protelytiam  among  the 
Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  prcvailcd  to  a  very  grcat  extent  at  the 
time  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiii,  15) ;  and  attention  is  now 
called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importanoe  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity.  The  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  which  yct»  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  was  only  160  Koman  miles,  or  not  ąuitc  148 
Knglish  miles  long,  and  which  is  reprcsentcd  as  having 
been  civilizcii,  wcalthy,  and  populous  1000  years  beforc 
Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been  too 
:  smali  to  continue  maintaining  the  whole  growing  popu- 
'  lation  of  its  children.  fiut,  through  kidnapping  (Joel 
'  iii,  6),  through  leading  into  captivity  by  military  in- 
cursions  and  victorious  enemies  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii, 
11 ;  xxiv,  15;  Amos  i,  6,  9),  through  tiigbt  (Jer.  xliii, 
4-7),  through  commerce  (Josephus,  Anf,  xx,  2,  3),  and 
probably  through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  tirac 
of  Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  dav  of  Pcntecost,  that 
great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose  Moses  to  harc 
brought  the  perfect  law  down  from  heaven  {Ffsticut 
Prayersfor  Peniecost,  p.  6),  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
assembled  wilh  one  acconl  in  one  place  in  Jerusalem, 
"from  every  region  itnder  heaven."  Admitting  that 
this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi,  2ó}, 
there  must  havc  been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact; 
and  the  enumeration  ofthe  vanous  countries  from  which 
Jews  are  said  to  have  been  present  give9  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  communitic!!. 
Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  be  prored  from 
Josephus  {Ant,  xx,  2,  3),  that  misuons  and  oiganijed 
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■Ctonpts  to  produoe  oonrcrsioiM,  although  unknówn  to 
tinek  philo9opbeni»  extsted  among  the  Phańseea  (De 
Weite,  Exeg^ueke$  Jlandbuck,  Matt.  xxiii,  Id).  Hut, 
ac  toy  nUf  the  theu  exiMLng  repilations  or  customs  of 
firn^^ogoes  aflforded  facUities  which  do  not  exist  itow 
dtlier  in  srnagogucs  or  Christian  cburches  fur  present- 
inc  new  riewa  to  a  oongregation  ( Acts  xvii,  2 ;  Lukę 
iv.  16).  Under  siich  auspices  the  proselytiaing  spirit 
of  tfae  Phaiiaees  ineritably  stimulated  a  thirst  for  in- 
qiiinr,  and  acctistomecl  the  Jews  to  theological  contro- 
T«nie&  Thns  there  exi8ted  precedents  and  favoring 
orcnoutanoea  for  efforu  to  make  proselytes,  when  the 
i;raie»t  of  all  miańcmaries,  a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by 
ediKatioa,  a  Greek  by  hingaage,  and  a  Koman  citizen 
bj  birth,  preaching  the  restirrection  of  Jesus  to  those 
vbo  fiir  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
ticjo  of  the  ilcad,  oonfrontcd  the  elaboratu  ritual-system 
ff  the  written  and  orał  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  rcligion ; 
tfld  thus  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jcws  them- 
»lTes  in  breaking  down  erery  barrier  between  Jew, 
Phtrisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endearoring  to 
onite  all  mankind  bv  the  brotherhood  of  a  common 
Christianity.     See  Pboselytr. 

IV.  Ortyin,  iJerelopmenff  Claues,  and  generał  Char- 
dtirr  o/tke  Phariteeś^ — The  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  O.  T.  or  in  the  ApocT3'pha ;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered  that  the  Pharisces  were  casentially  the  same 
«i(h  tbc  Aańdaeans  (t  e.  cAan(/im  ~godly  men,  saints) 
mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ii,  42;  vii,  13-17 ;  and  in  2  Mace 
itT,  fi.  Those  who  admit  the  exbtence  of  Maccabiean 
Piilau  find  allusion  to  the  Assidaans  in  Psa.  ]xxix,  2; 
xcrii,  10:  cxxxii,  9,  16;  cxUx,  9,  where  chatidim  is 
tnnlated  '^saants'*  in  the  A.  V.  (see  FUrst,  łłandttdrfer- 
ittek,  i,  4*iO  6).  After  the  return  from  the  llabylonian 
captirity  the  priesthood  formed  the  centrę  of  the  new 
itiigioos  life,  aod  the  pious  in  larael  who  were  anxłou8 
to  practice  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  naturally 
aitaclied  theroselvc8  to  the  dirinely  -  appointed  and 
tilD^-hol1ored  tribe  of  Levi.  Besides  the  kceping  pure 
from  tntermarriage  with  hcathcn,  great  and  vital  im- 
poruoce  was  attached  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  soil 
and  Tempie  taxes  (Neh.  x,  33,  36,  etc. ;  Ecclufl.  vii,  31 ; 
xtr,  20;  Tobit  i,  6;  v,  13;  Judith  xi,  18;  1  Mace.  iii, 
49'>.  to  the  due  obeervance  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  x,  31 ; 
liii,  19),  the  three  pilgrim  fe8tival8.  viz.  the  Pas8over 
r^Chroo.  xxx;  xxxv:  Ezra  vi,  19-22),  Pentecost  (To- 
bii  ii,  1),  and  Tabemacles  (Neh.  viii,  14),  as  well  as  the 
Sabbatic  year  (Neh.  x,  31 ;  1  Mace.  vt,  49, 53),  aiid  to  the 
thNioeooe  from  undean  food.  He  who  allied  himaelf 
to  the  national  party  with  the  solemn  rc8olvc  to  keep 
ttraae  anceatral  Uiws  divinely  given  to  the  nation  was 
ralled  "  one  who  had  separated  himself  unto  them  from 
tbe  impority  of  the  country  people**  (Ezra  vi,  21),  or 
'one  wtio  had  sepanted  himself  for  the  law  of  the  Lord 
fmm  the  country  people"  (ix.  1 ;  x,  11 ;  Neh.  ix,  2;  x, 
9fh  Hence  the  phrase  y^  ^7"^?'  ''separated  frum,'* 
obtained  doring  this  period  a  parły  signification.  This 
Rsme  became  the  standing  appellation  for  those  who 
had  tbin  separated  themselves  for  the  8ervice  of  God, 
ted  continued  to  be  the  consenrators  of  their  ancestral 
religion.  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  taunt  of  the  anti- 
Bational  party,  who  wamed  them  to  juin  the  Greek 
party,  teliing  them  in  tbe  days  of  the  Maccabees  that 
" Since  we  have  separated  from  them  (l\utpiabiifAiv  av 
ffiTwy,  Łhe  translation  of  ^^23)  many  evils  have  come 
opon  os'*  (1  Mace.  i,  11).  Those  who  yieldcd  to  the 
temptation,  and,  relinqubhing  the  national  party,  joined 
the  autinational  portion,  were  denominatcd  (H^^rn) 
fbi  nńnd  (Eara  ix,  I ),  or  CX^t)  '^  mirłure  (Seh,  xiii, 
')•  Hence  the  period  before  Alcimus  was  afkcrwards 
K|7vded  as  tbe  MW-Mtcfirre  (d^c^m),  while  his  own 
VM  boked  opon  as  ike  miiiurt  (JLirifii^,  2  Maco.  xiv,  3, 
^).  Afteiwarda,  when  the  priestly  party,  or  the  Sad- 
<kKeea,  who  were  at  fint  the  centrę  of  the  national 
■oTcment,  assuroed  a  hanghty  position,  stood  upon 
t^wir  saoenioCal  dignity,  cared  Uttie  for  the  real  spirit- 


ual and  temponl  wants  of  the  people,  but  only  sought 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  preservation,  allying 
themselves  fur  this  purpose  with  forergn  nations,  and 
espousing  antinatioiial  sentiments,  the  real  national 
portion  of  the  people  unitcd  themselve8  raore  firmly 
than  ever,  independently  of  the  priests,  to  keep  the  law, 
and  to  practice  their  ancestral  customs;  and  it  is  this 
party  whom  the  opposite  scction  callcd  by  the  Aramaic 
name  *p^!ł"^d=^^ap«raioi,  instead  of  its  original  He- 
brew  equivalent  D^b^23,  the  teparaied  (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  ix, 
1;  x,ll:  Neh.  ix,  2;*  X,  28). 

In  the  time  of  queen  A)exandra  (q.  v.)  the  Pharisees 
attained  almost  supremę  power.  By  the  appearance  of 
piety  and  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  they 
well  knew  how  to  affecŁ  (so  as  evcn  to  pass  for  prophets, 
Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  2, 4),  the  Pharisees  at  an  early  day 
secured  the  popular  favor  (Josephus,  ArU,  xiii,  10,  5; 
xiii,  16,  6;  xviii,  1,8;  War^  i,  6, 2;  comp.  Lukę  xi,  43), 
and  that  of  the  women  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  2, 4,  where, 
however,  only  the  wives  of  king  Herod  are  spoken  of ; 
but  comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hebr,  p.  230  sq.),  and  thereby 
acquired  considenble  political  influence,  which  became 
very  manifest  even  during  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
dynasty  (Jo6ephu^  Ant,  xiii,  10,  6;  xiii,  16,  2;  War^  i, 
6,  2).  This  inflnence  became  greatly  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  Pharisees  over  the  whole  land  (Lukę  v, 
17),  and  the  majority  which  they  composed  in  the  San- 
hedrim  (comp.  Acts  v,  34 ;  xxiii,  6  sq.).  In  political 
conHtcts  they  generally  followed  deraocratic  principles, 
and  sometimes  carricd  them  to  an  extreme,  trusting  to 
their  combined  influence  for  success.  (Their  number 
reacheil  morę  than  six  thousand  under  the  Herods,  J(h 
sephus,  Afit,  xvii,  2, 4.)  Many  of  them  miist  have  suf- 
fered  dcath  for  political  agitation  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii, 
2,  4).  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  divi(lcd  doctri- 
nally  into  S3vcrel  schools,  amnng  whiuh  those  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai  were  most  notcd,  the  formcr  being  morę 
moderate,  the  latter  morę  strict,  in  their  ob6ervanccs. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pharisces  after  the  resurrectinn  of 
Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  littlc 
need  be  saicL  Their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
as  cagcr  as  before,  and,  though  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  opposi- 
tion is  freąuently  brought  before  us  when  **  the  councir* 
is  spoken  of  (Acts  iv,  15 ;  v,  27 ;  vi,  12;  xxii,  30;  comp. 
xxiii,  6).  That  "  council"  is  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  the 
seventy-two  doctors  of  which  it  was  composed,  Łhe  morę 
influcntial  partappears  to  have  consisted  of  Pharisees. 
We  see  then  the  same  spirit  of  enmity  to  Christian  truth 
manifested  by  it  as  had  been  displayed  during  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  history  of  Paul  before  his  con- 
ver8ion  is  only  a  moru  roarked  ilhistrarion  than  ordinary 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body  would  have 
"  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it."  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  enmity  would  abate  as  the 
infant  Church  grcw  stronger.  Ever}'thing  that  we 
know  of  human  naturę  and  religious  bigt)try  leads  to 
the  opposite  conclusion ;  and  in  the  terrible  fanaticism 
with  which,  when  Titus  b?si(>gcd  Jeriisalem.  the  Jewish 
people  rushed  upon  their  fate,  in  the  unflinching  zeal 
which  they  displayeii,  in  the  dc8|)erate  efTorts  which 
thev  madę  to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  ^'the 
wrath  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  and  in  the 
awful  frenzy  with  which  they  sacrificed  them8e1ves  amid 
their  falling  palaces  and  burning  Tempie,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  not  to  recognise  the  lastconvulsive  outburstof  Phar- 
isaic  heroism  and  despair. 

With  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  snch  an  ex- 
ten8ive  and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  the  application  and  adaptation  thereof  to  all  the 
vici88itudes  of  the  coramonwealŁh,  with  the  diflTerent 
degrees  of  holiness  and  uncleanncss  altached  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglcct  of  each  prcccpt  and  rite,  with  the 
diver8e  dispositions  and  idiosyiicrasies  of  the  multitude 
about  the  respective  merita  of  outward  observances  and 
a  corresponding  inward  feeling,  ihe  Pharisces  would 
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have  been  supcrhaman  if  Łhey  had  eacaped  the  ex- 
tFRYftgances  which  in  the  courae  of  time  have  morę  or 
leas  devel<)pecl  tbemselres  in  the  eetablished  religions 
haaed  tipon  a  morę  spiritual  códe  and  a  less  form  al  rit- 
ua].  Thus  the  enactment  that  "  the  tlesli  of  qtiadru- 
pods  must  not  be  qooked  or  in  any  way  mixed  with 
milk  for  food,"  deduced  froro  injunctions  iii  Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  2(5;  Deut.  xiv,  21 ;  or  the  enactment  about 
"  the  compulsory  recitation  of  the  Shema  twice  a  day,** 
i.  e.  the  declaration  about  the  unity  of  the  Deity  (DeuL 
vi,  4-9),  at  a  stated  time;  or  the  discussion  on  *'the 
lighting  ofcandles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,**  which  is 
the  duty  of  every  Jew ;  or  "  the  interdict  to  eat  an  egg 
which  had  been  laid  on  any  feast^nlay,  whether  such 
day  was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbatli,*^  has  its 
parallel  in  other  and  later  systems.  The  Christian 
Church,  without  any  basis  for  it  in  the  N.  T.,  has  at 
times  employed  a  casuistry  which  may  fairly  compete 
with  that  of  the  Fharisees,  who  had  to  deline  an  in- 
flpired  codę  of  minutę  rites  and  ceremonies.  From  Pe- 
ter Lombard  to  Gabriel  Biel  the  que8tion  was  warmly 
discossed  among  all  the  Christian  casuists,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  mouse  which  has  eaten  of  the  conae- 
crated  wafer?  The  Established  Church  of  England  has 
deduced  from  the  words  "Let  all  things  be  done  dc- 
cently  and  according  to  onler**  (1  Cor.  xv,  40)  the  petty 
regulation  that  ''no  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the 
church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of  divtne  8ervice,  CKcept 
he  have  somc  infirmity,  in  which  caae  let  him  wear  a 
nightcap  or  coif"  {Conititutiont  and  Ccmoru  Ecdesiasti- 
cal,  xviii) ;  has  enacted  that "  no  minister,  when  he  cel- 
ebrateth  the  communion,  shall  wittingly  administer  the 
same  to  any  but  to  such  as  knecl,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
ston"  (t&u/.  xxvii) ;  that "  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
weekly,  though  they  be  not  holy-days,  the  minister,  at 
the  accustonied  hours  of  8er\'ice,  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and,  waruing  being  given  to  the  peo- 
ple  by  toUitig  of  a  beli,  shall  say  the  litany  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  whereunio  we  wish 
etery  householder  dtcelling  tciłhin  half  a  mile  of  the 
dkurcA  to  come  or  Mend  one  at  the.  leasł  ofhU  houaehold 
fit  to  join  with  the  minister  in  prayers**  (xv) ;  and  that 
**  no  ecclesiastical  person  shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought 
nightcap,  but  oniy  plain  nightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet;  .  .  .  in  privaŁe  houses  and  in  their  studies 
the  said  persons  ecclesiastical  may  use  any  comely  and 
scholar-like  apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or 
pinkt ;  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  doublet 
and  hose,  without  coats  or  casaocks ;  and  ihat  they  wear 
not  any  light-colored  stockings*'  (lxxiv).  This,  how- 
ever,  only  shows  the  tendency  of  all  ritualism  to  degrade 
the  human  intellect  by  minutę  reąuisitions.  That  the 
multitudinous  and  detailed  rites  and  ceremonies  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  amplified  by  the  requirements 
of  time,  should  have  given  rise  among  many  Phar- 
isees  to  formalism,  outward  reltgiousness,  self-compla- 
cency,  oatentation,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  was  to 
be  expected,  judging  from  the  generał  tendency  of  gor- 
geous  ritualism  in  morę  modem  days.  A  leanied  Jew 
charges  against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  than 
hvpocritical  holiness  ("  Werkheiligkeit,  nicht  Schetn- 
heiligkeit,"  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  VoUee»  Israei,  iii, 
359).  At  any  ratę  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  sorae  of  the  most  intense  formaliati  whom  the 
world  has  evcr  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  stand- 
ard of  exccllence  among  manktnd,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  men  whose  Iives  were  sytent  in  the  ceremoniał  ob- 
scrvances  of  the  Mishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self- 
complacency  and  spiritual  pride  not  justiiicd  by  intrinsic 
mornl  excellence.  The  supercilious  conterapt  towarda 
the  poor  publican,and  towards  the  tender  penitential  love 
that  batbcd  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
ral  result  of  such  a  system  of  life.  We  are  therefore 
not  surpnscd  that  our  Saviour  saw  these  pernicious 
features  in  the  ranks  of  Pharisaism,  and  that  he  found 
occas^on  to  cxpo8e  and  to  reprove  most  unsparingly 
their  exteniali8m  (Matt.  xxiii,  27 ;  Lukę  vii,  89)  and 


hypocrisy  (Matt  xxiit,  18).     Bat  to  oonclude  from  thii 
that  all  the  Pharisees  were  either  self-righteoos  and  su- 
perstitious,  or  a  set  of  hypocrites,  is  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  brand  every  section  in  modem  churchet 
with  the  infirmities  and  extravagance8  of  which  indi- 
vidual  mcmbers  are  guilty,  and  which  are  either  de- 
nounced  by  tłieir  own  morę  enlightened  and  spiritually- 
minded  brethreu,  or  expo8ed  by  the  opposing  sectiońs. 
The  language  which  the  Pharisees  themseWes  em- 
ployed to  dcnounce  the  proud,  the  formalists,  the  self- 
righteous,  and  the  hypocritcs  in  their  own  sect,  is,  ta 
say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  our  8av- 
iour  used.     In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only  give 
the  poignant  Talmudic  claasification  of  the  Pharisees. 
"  There  are  aeven  kinds  of  Pharisees,"  says  the  Talmud : 
« 1.  The  Shechemite  Pharuee  ("^aro  OT^ft),  who  sim- 
ply  keeps  the  law  for  what  he  can  profit  thercby,  just 
as  Shechcm  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  that 
he  might  thereby  obtain  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  19) ;    2.  The  TunMing  Pharisee  (Oro 
"^BpS),  who,  in  order  to  appear  humble  before  men, 
always  hangs  down  his  head,  and  scaroely  lifts  up  hii 
feet  when  he  walka,  so  Uiat  he  constantly  tumbłes; 
8.   The  BUeding  Pharuee    ("^KT-^p    ©int),  who,  in 
order  not  to  look  at  a  woman,  walks  about  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  hence  injures  his  head  freąuently, 
80   that   he  has   bleeding  wounds;   4.   The  Moriar 
Pharitee  (X^311^   t91"^B),  who  wears  a  cap  in  the 
form  of  a  mortar  to  cover  his  ey&s  that  he  may  not  see 
any  impurities  and  indecencies;  5.  The  What-am^I-f/et- 
to^o  Pharisee  ("^Pa^n  ms  nrnx  Ollfi),  who,  not 
knowing  much  about  the  law,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
one  thing,  asks,  *  What  is  my  duty  now  ?  and  I  will  do  it' 
(comp.  Mark  x,  17-22);  6.  The  Pharitee  from  Fear 
(nM"*!*^^  SIIB),  who  keeps  the  law  because  he  is  afraid 
of  a  futurę  judgment;  and  7.  The  Pharitee  from  Lorę 
(nanX72  119*1*^0),  who  obeys  the  Ix>rd  because  he  lova 
him  with  all  his  hcart"  (Babylon  Soła^  22  b  ;  comp.  Jt- 
ruealeni  Berachoth^  cap.  ix).     It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  it  was  among  the  Pharisees  the  glorioua  ideas  weie 
developed  about  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  hearen. 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  world  to  come,  etc.    It 
was  the  Pharisees  who,  to  some  ex  tent  at  least,  trainc-d 
such  men  as  the  immortal  Hillel, "  the  just  and  dcvout 
Simeon,  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Isracl,"  and 
who,  taking  np  the  infant  Saviour  into  his  amns,  ofiered 
up  thanks  to  (iod  (Lukę  ii,  25-35) ;  Zacharias.  ^  who 
was  righteous  before  God'*  (i,  6) ;  Gamalicl,  the  teach- 
er  of  Saul  of  Tarsus;  Paul,  the  great  apostlc  of  the 
Gentiles,  etc     Our  Saviour  himself  occupie<l  Phariaaic 
ground,  and  used  the  arguments  of  the  Pharisees  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct  and  doctrines.     Thus,  when 
Jesus  was  charged  by  the  Pharisees  with  allowing  bis 
disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  plucking  ears  of  com 
in  the  field  on  this  holy  day,  he  quoted  the  very  maxim 
of  the  Pharisees  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  roade  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark  ii,  27 ;   comp. 
Joma,  85  b) ;  aud  his  proof  is  deduced  according  to  the 

Pharisaic  exegetical  mle  denominated  21119  ri"^T^  anal- 
ogy,  When  David  was  hungry,  he  ate  of  the  priestly 
bread,  and  also  gave  some  to  thosc  who  were  with  him. 
Accorilingly  one  who  is  hungry  may  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  that  which  is  otherwlse  only  allowed  to  the  pricst^ 
Now  the  pricsts  perform  all  manner  of  work  on  the 
Sabbath  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  transgresaion ; 
why,  then,  should  one  who  is  hungry  not  be  allowed  to 
do  the  same?  (Matt.  xii,  1-7).  We  only  add  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  must  have  known  all  the  denuncia- 
tions  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees,  never  uttered  a 
disrespectful  word  against  this  sect,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  madc  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  belonged  to  them 
(Acta  xxiii,  6;  xxvi,  5;  Phil.  iii,  5).  Yet  candor  most 
acknowledge  that  great  morał  derelictions  in  prectice 
often  coexist  with  much  that  is  beautiful  in  tbeory; 
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aad  tlie  uncontradicted  rebakes  of  our  Saviour  against 
tbe  Fbariaees  of  his  Łime  proTe  au  eoormous  depraviŁy 
<n  tłMir  piit.  He  denoanced  Łhem  in  the  bitterest  lan- 
2jagi ;  and  in  the  aweepiDg  charges  of  hypocńsy  which 
be  maie  agaiost  them  as  a  elan,  be  migbt  even,  at  fint 
siębL  seem  to  bare  departed  from  that  epirit  of  meek- 
nea,  of  geoŁleDess  in  judging  othen,  and  of  abstincnce 
ftm  the  imptttation  of  improper  motirca,  which  is  one 
4  tbe  most  cbaracteristie  and  original  cbarma  of  his 
^YD  preceptflL  See  MatL  xv,  7, 8;  xxiii,  5, 13-15,  23; 
Mirk  rii,  6 ;  Lnke  xi,  42-44 ;  and  oomp.  Matt.  vii,  1-5 ; 
xi.  29:  xii,  19,  20;  Loke  vi,  28,  37-42.  Indeed,  it  is 
diioilt  to  aroid  the  ooncluaion  that  his  repeated  de- 
Boocitrions  of  the  Pbaiisees  mainly  eKasperated  them 
icco  takiog  measuras  f<Mr  caosing  his  deatb ;  so  that  in 
one  aeiue  be  maj  be  said  to  have  shed  his  blood,  and  to 
hrt  Uid  down  his  llfe  in  protesting  against  their  prac- 
titt  lad  spińt.  (See  especially  venes  53  and  54  in  the 
Ilth  cbapter  of  Lukę,  which  foUow  imroediately  iipon 
tbe  namtioD  of  wbat  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Phar- 
m.)  Ueiłce  to  ondentand  the  Phariaees  is,  by  con- 
tn^  an  ud  towards  understanding  tbe  spirit  of  uuoor- 
nipt4d  Cbristiaiiaty.  This  divergence  is  so  wide  and 
fuD-JuMiital  that  we  shall  best  apprebend  the  genius  of 
P^ritftum  bv  developu]g  the  contrast  somewbat  in  de> 
i^  i.^  Dcliusch,  Jesus  und  UUUl  [Erlangen,  1866]). 

(1.)  In  relation  to  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  it  was  tbe 
,Saviiuiri  incat  effort  to  unfold  the  principles  which 
^i  Ułjj  at  tbe  bottom  of  that  dispensation,  and,  carry- 
isjT  ibem  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  to  "fulfil 
tbe  law"  (irXi}p«^ac,  Matt.  v,  17,  to  **fulfil,"  not,  as  too 
ofteii  sappoaed  to  mean,  to  "  confinn").  But,  in  con- 
itiA  t4»  thia,  the  Phariaees  taught  such  a  8ervile  ad- 
Lrrnioe  to  tbe  letter  of  tbe  law,  that  its  rcmarkable 
charter  as  a  pointing  forward  to  something  bigher 
tlua  iu  letter  was  completely  orerlooked,  and  that  its 
B»ral  precepts,  intended  to  elevate  men,  and  to  Icad 
tbem  on  to  tbe  thougbt  of  a  rooral  stage  morę  glorioas 
than  that  at  which  they  then  stood,  were  madę  rather 
the  iustroments  of  oontnusting  and  debasing  their  ideas 
'•f  m<iralit Y.  Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter,  ^  Thou 
s^iaii  not  kill,*'ibey  regarded  anger  and  all  hasty  passion 
>s  Miimate  (llatt.  v,  21,  22).  Adhering  with  equal 
^^ioeaa  to  the  worda  ^  Thoa  shalt  not  córami t  adul- 
tfrv;'all  impore  thoughta  and  deeds  which  fell  sbort 
•itfaU  were  ooasidered  by  them  to  be  allowable  (MatL 
f .  27. 2t^).  And,  once  morę,  acqiiie8cing  in  the  letter, 
'  Wh«soever  shall  pat  away  bis  wife,  let  him  give  ber 
ticuerof  dirorcement,"  they  so  interpreted  the  precept 
t^.  if  only  a  letter  of  divorcement  were  gtven,  a  wife 
Bight  be  put  away  for  any  cause  however  trifling 
MaiL  V,  31,  32).  Thus,  tbe  whole  spirit  of  the  O.-T. 
<ii^«Daaiion  was  miaunderstood  by  them.  They  did 
»>t  s«e  that  it  was  adapted  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
^>ry  of  man ;  that  its  merit  consisted,  not  in  being 
IKrrieet,  bat  in  being  better  than  wbat  woiUd  have 
fxiiied  witboot  it;  and  that  it  contained  in  itself  the 
{bU;e  that  it  most  one  day  yield,  as  a  system,  to  the 
:*ill  erotution  of  thoee  principles  at  which  it  aimed,  and 
to  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  gave  expression.  When 
>£Ojniin^l3r  He  came,  whose  great  effurt  it  was  to  break 
tbfbagh  the  letter,  in  order  that  be  might  set  free  the 
^•irit,  which  the  circnmstances  of  men  had  rendered  it 

^^^^"oiy  to  eocLose  and  confine  for  a  season,  their 
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^tn«  were  steeled  from  the  first  against  him,  and  they 
^tai^ked  him  as  a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  Israel 

lad  bis  law. 

<1)  While  it  was  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  cali  men  to  the 
|>vof(iQdiuelf  as  the  sopreme  guide  of  life,  the  Phar- 
■K^ł  tnaltipUed  minutę  precepts  and  distinctions  to 
^ach  u  extcnt,  npon  tbe  pretence  of  maintaining  it  in- 
^^  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Israelite  was  hemmed  in 
ftłi  bardeoed  on  ereiy  siile  by  instructions  so  numer- 
'<L^  a&d  trifling  that  tbe  law  was  almost,  if  not  whol- 
l  •  l«t  ńght  ol  These  "  traditions,"  as  they  were 
all«d,  had  long  been  g^adually  acctimulating.  Their 
^Ąw.  may  io  tbe  first  instance  have  been  a  good  one. 


The  law  had  been  given  under  circnmstances  very  dif<- 
ferent  from  tbose  in  which  the  Jcwish  people  found 
themseWes  morę  and  roore  plaoed  as  the  Christian  era 
approached.  The  relations  of  life  had  been  far  simpler; 
the  influence  exerted  over  Israel  by  neighboring  nations 
less  refined;  while  the  national  authorides,  except  in 
times  when  the  worship  of  the  tnie  God  was  altogether 
thrown  aside,  had  united  in  keeping  all  admixture  of 
foreign  elements  at  a  distance.  That  was  no  longer 
poasible  \  and  it  became  almost  necessary  therefore  to 
explain  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  changed  and 
ever-changing  condition  of  tbe  people  (comp.  Dóllinger, 
Chistentkum  und  Judetakum^  p.  750).  Commenting 
upon  the  law  therefore  was  unavoidabIe:  and  many  of 
tbe  comments  given  were  no  doubt  really  what  they 
were  dcsigned  to  be,  **  a  fence  to  the  law."  But  these 
"fenoes"  too  soon  asmimed,  as  indeed  it  was  natural 
that  they  should,  an  importance  superior  to  that  of  tbe 
law  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  continually 
increasing  in  nurober,  till  at  last  a  complete  system  of 
casuistry  was  formed,  in  which  the  most  minutę  inci- 
deuts  of  life  were  embraced,  and  which  rendered  the 
very  conception  of  broad  and  generał  principles  of  duty 
an  impossibility.  Of  the  triiling  character  of  these 
regulations  innumerablo  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Misbna,  but,  as  it  is  not  quite  elear  that  tbe  Tal- 
mudical  was  tbe  same  as  the  Pharisaic  theology,  we 
omit  these,  and  remind  our  readers  only  of  some  of 
tbose  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  Such,  then,  were  their 
washings  bcfore  they  would  eat  bread,  and  tbe  special 
minuteness  with  which  the  forms  of  this  wasbing  were 
prescribed ;  their  batbing  when  they  retumed  from  the. 
market ,  their  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels, 
and  couchcs  (Mark  vii,  2-4) ;  such  were  their  faatings 
not  only  at  tbe  seasons  which  the  law  prescribed,  but 
twice  in  the  week  (Lukę  xviii}  12) — on  Tbursday,  when, 
according  to  their  tradition,  Moses  had  ascended  Mount 
Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  he  had  come  down  from  it 
(Eiacnmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  i,  311);  such  were 
their  titbingis  not  only  of  the  property  which  the  law 
]>rovided  should  be  titbed,  but  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant  herbs — mint  and  anise  and  cummin  (Matt. 
xxiii,  23;  comp.  Lukę  xvtii,  12);  and  such,  iinally, 
were  tbose  minutę  and  vexatiou8  exten8ions  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  converted  God*s  gra- 
cious  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath*s  rest  into  a  burden  and 
a  pain  (Matt.  xii,  1-18,  Mark  iii,  1>6;  Lukę  xiii,  10-17, 
etc). 

(3.)  It  was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach 
men  that  tnie  piety  consisted  not  in  forms,  but  in  sub- 
Stańce  ^  not  in  outward  obserrances,  but  in  an  inward 
spirit ;  not  in  smali  details,  but  in  great  rulea  of  life. 
The  whole  system  of  Pharisaic  piet}'  led  to  exactly  op- 
posite  conclusions.  Under  its  influence  "  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"  were 
undervalued  and  neglected  (Matt.  xxiii,  23 ;  Lukę  xi, 
42) ,  the  idea  of  religion  as  that  n-hich  should  have  its 
seat  in  the  heart  disappeared  (Lukę  xi,  88-41);  the  most 
sacred  obligations  were  ev&ded  (Mark  vii,  U) ;  vain  and 
trifling  ąuestions  took  the  place  of  aerious  inquiry  into 
the  great  principles  of  duty  (Matt.  xtx,  3,  etc.) ;  and  even 
the  most  solemn  truths  were  handled  as  merę  matters 
of  curious  speculation  or  meana  to  entrap  an  adver8ary 
(Matt  xxii,  85,  etc. ,  Lukę  xvii,  20,  etc). 

(4.)  The  lowliness  of  piety  was,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  its  re- 
iJity,  but  tbe  Pharisees  aought  matnly  to  attract  the 
attention  and  to  e.\cite  the  adroiration  of  men.  They 
gave  alms  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner ;  they  ofteu 
prayed  standing  at  the  comers  of  the  street^;  they  dis- 
flgured  their  faces  when  they  fasted  (Matt.  vi,  2,  6, 16). 
To  draw  attention  to  their  religious  zeal  they  madę 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarged  the  borders  of 
their  garments  (Matt.  xxtii,  5).  Blind  to  the  true 
glory  of  miniatering  to  others  rather  tban  being  roinis- 
tered  to,  they  sought  their  glory  in  obtaintng  the  chief 
seats  in  tbe  synagogues,  tbe  lin»t  places  at  the  tabks  to 
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which  they  were  invłted,  greetings  of  honor  in  the  mar- 
keta,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi,  Rabbi  (Afatt.  xxiii,  6 ;  Lukę 
xiv,  7).  Indccd,  the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion  waA 
giiinmed  up,  not  in  confession  of  sin  ami  huroility,  bat  in 
a  proud  self-righteousness  at  variance  with  any  true 
couception  of  raau*8  relation  either  to  God  or  his  feli<}w- 
creatures— '*  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioner8,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
pablican"  (Lukę  xviii,  U). 

(5.)  It  was  a  natural  consequGnce  of  all  this,  that 
wiŁh  such  view8  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  religion 
its  practical  graces  shoald  be  overthrown,  and  it  was  so. 
Christ  incuicated  compassion  for  the  degraded,  helpful- 
ness  to  the  fńendless,  libcrality  to  the  poor,  holiness  of 
heart,  unirersal  love,  a  mind  open  to  the  truth.  The 
Pharisees  regarded  the  degraded  dasaes  of  society  as 
classes  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  won  ovcr  lo  the  right 
(Lukę  vii,  89;  xv,  2;  xviii,  11),  and  frowned  from 
them  such  as  the  Redeemer  would  fain  have  gath^red 
within  his  fold  (John  vii,  49).  Instead  of  having  com- 
passion on  the  fńendless,  theymade  them  a  prey  (Matt. 
xxiii,  IS).  With  all  their  pretences  to  piety,  they  were 
in  reality  avaricioas,  sensual,  and  dissolute  (Matt.  xxin, 
25;  John  viii,  7).  They  looked  with  oontempt  upon 
every  nation  but  their  own  (Lukę  x,  29).  Finally,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation  whose  truths  they  professed  to  teach,  and 
thus  bringing  men  to  the  Hope  of  Israel,  they  devoted 
their  enei^ies  to  making  convert8  to  their  own  narrow 
Yiews,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of  proeelytes,  were  roore 
exclusive  and  morę  bitterly  opposed  to  the  truth  than 
they  were  themselYes  (Matt.  xxii,  15). 

In  view  of  these  facts,  while  acknowledging  much 
that  was  just  and  commendable  in  their  doctńnes  (Matt. 
xxiii,  2,  3),  we  are  ct>mpelled  to  acąuiesce  in  that  gen- 
erał judgment  which  b^s  madę  the  name  of  "  Pliarisee" 
a  proverb  of  ecclesiastical  reproach  —  a  character  too 
often  reproduced  under  Christianity  it^elf. 

y.  Literaturę. — Besides  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Midrashim,  which  embody  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pharisees,  we  refer  to  Brucker,  Hist  Crit.  Philosophiir, 
ii,  744-759 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jeu?9,  ii*  71 ;  Ewald, 
Getckichte  des  Voikes  Israel,  iv,  415-419;  Biedermann, 
Pharisaer  vnd  Saddueder  (Zur.  1854) ;  Wellhausen,  Die 
Pharitder  und  die  Sadducaer  (Greifsw.  1874) ;  and  the 
Jahrhuiiderł  des  Heils,  p.  5,  etc,  of  Gfrorer,  who  bas  in- 
sisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  Mishna,  and 
has  madc  great  usc  of  the  Talmud  generally.  Gross- 
mann  has  endeavored  to  present  a  harmony  of  the  Jew- 
i8h-Alexandrine  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Palestine 
Pharisees  iu  his  work,  De  Pharis.  Jttd.  Alexand.  (Hal. 
1846),  ii,  4 ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Phari- 
sees of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  Jewish  philosophers 
of  Alexandria  in  their  principles,  when  the  latter  were 
adhercnts  of  Plato,  and  diligcnt  students  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  (Grossmann,  I)e  Phiiof.  Sadduc.  iii,  8).  Sec  also 
the  following  works  by  modem  leamed  Jews:  Herz- 
feld,  Getckichte  des  Volkes  Jsrael  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii, 
258,  etc;  Jost,  Geschichfe  des  Judenthums  vnd  seiner 
Secten  (Leipsic  1857),  i,  197,  etc ;  GrUtz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1863),  iii,  72,  etc,  454,  etc;  and, 
above  all,  Geiger,  Urschri/l  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bi- 
bel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  103,  etc. ;  also  in  the  Zeitschri/i 
der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Geselischaft  (Leipsic, 
1862),  xvi,  714,  etc;  and  in  his  Judische  Zeitschrifljur 
Wissenschąfl  und  I^ben  (Breslau,  1868),  ii,  11,  etc;  and 
reprinted  separately  (Breslau,  1863).     See  Seci's,  Jkw- 

I8H. 

Fharmacy,  a  name  applied  to  the  art4  of  the  magi- 
cian  and  enchanter  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Council  of  AncjTa  forbado  pharmacy, 
that  is,  the  magical  art  of  inventing  and  preparing 
medicaments  to  do  mischief ;  and  appointed  five  years' 
penance  for  any  one  that  receives  a  magician  into  his 
house  for  that  purpose.  BasiFa  canons  condemn  soch 
arts  under  the  same  character  of  pharmacy  and  witch- 
craft,  and  aseigns  thirty  years'  penance  to  them.    Ter- 


tuUian  plainly  asserts  that  never  did  a  magician  or  en- 
chanter escape  unpunished  in  the  Church.  Those  who 
practiced  the  magical  art  were  soroetiroes  termed^Aar- 
maci,  and  their  magical  potions/iAannacice.  See  Gard- 
ner,  Faiihs  oftke  World,  ii,  654. 

Fha'ro8h  (Ezra  viii,  3).    See  Parosh. 

Płiar'par  (Heh,  Parpar',  *1D'1B,«ł-(/?;  Sept*a|»- 
^óp  V.  r.  ^ap^apa,  'A^ap^d ;  Vulg.  Pharpar),  one  of 
the  two  rivcrs  of  Damascus  mentioned  in  the  well- 
known  exclamation  of  Naaman,  *'Are  not  Abana  and 
Phar|>ar,  rivers  of  Damascns,  better  than  all  the  waten 
of  Israel  ?"  (2  Kings  v,  12).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  found  iu  ancient  claf«ic 
authors.  Eusebius  and  Jcrome  merelv  state  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Damascus  (Onomasf.  ?.  v.  Farfar).  Pliny  eays 
that  ''Damascus  was  a  place  fertilized  by  the  ńver 
Chrysorrhoas,  which  is  drawn  ofT  into  its  meadows  and 
eagerly  imbibed"  (v,  16) ;  and  Strabo  says  of  this  river 
that  "it  commences  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Da- 
mascus, and  is  al  most  entirely  drained  by  watcrcourscs; 
for  it  supplies  with  water  a  large  tract  of  countr}'"  Cxvi, 
755).  But  nonę  of  these  writers  speak  of  any  second 
river.  Yarious  opinions  have  been  entertained  regard- 
ing  the  Pharpar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  states  that,  while 
the  Abana  runs  through  the  city,  the  Pharpar  nins  be- 
tween  the  gardens  and  the  orchards  in  the  out^kirts 
(^Early  Trarelsy  Bohn,  p.  90).  He  evidently  refers  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  river  Barada 
takes  its  rise  in  the  upland  plaiii  of  Zebd&ny,  at  the 
base  of  the  loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Its  principal 
Rource  is  a  fountain  called  Ain  Barada.  It  cuts  through 
the  central  chain  in  a  snblime  gorgc,  and  flows  in  a 
deep  wild  glen  down  the  eastem  declivities.  Its  vol- 
ume  is  morę  thnn  doiiblcd  by  a  large  fountain  called 
Fljeh,  which  gushes  from  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  glen. 
The  river  leave8  the  mountains  and  cuters  the  greiii 
plain  of  Damascus  about  three  miles  west  of  tbc  city. 
The  main  stroam  flows  though  the  city;  but  no  fewer 
than  seven  large  canals  are  taken  from  it  at  diiferent 
elevationR  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. The  lurgest  of  these  is  called  Xtihr  Taura,  "  the 
river  Taura,"  and  is  probably  that  which  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  identified  with  the  Pliarpar  (/.  r.).  The  Arabie 
verBion  of  the  Bibie  rcads  T<wra  for  Pharpar  in  i 
Kings  V,  12 ;  but  the  words  of  Naaman  manifestly  iio- 
ply  the  existence  of  two  distinct  riyers.  Sonie  hare 
siipposed  that  because  the  Barada  has  two  great  fuun- 
tains,  Naaman  alludcd  to  these ;  and  Dr.  Wilbon  would 
identify  the  Barada  with  the  Pharpar,  and  Ain  Fljeh 
with  the  Abana  (Lands  of  the  Bibie,  ii,  371,  373);  but 
in  reply  we  say  that  Naaman  speaks  of  two  ''dyers,** 
and  not "  fountains."     See  Abana. 

A  short  distancc  south  of  the  citv  of  Damascus  flows 
the  river  i4trfy/.  It  has  two  principal  sources — one  high 
up  on  tbc  eastem  side  of  Hermon,  just  bcneath  the  cen' 
trał  peak ;  the  other  in  a  wild  glen  a  few  miles  south- 
ward,  near  the  romantic  village  of  Beit  Jann.  The 
streams  unitę  near  Sasa,  and  the  river  flows  eastward 
in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  and  falls  into  a  lakę,  or  rather 
large  marsh,  called  Bahret  Hijtlneh,  aUint  four  miles 
south  of  the  lakę  into  which  the  Barada  falls.  Although 
the  Awaj  is  eight  miles  distant  fmm  the  cit}',  yet  it 
fiovn  across  the  whole  plain  of  Damascus;  and  large 
ancient  canals  drawn  from  it  irrigate  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens almost  up  to  the  walls.  The  total  length  oftbe 
Awaj  is  nearly  forty  miles;  and  in  volumc  it  is  alout 
one  fourth  that  of  the  Barada.  The  Barada  and  Awaj 
are  the  only  river8  of  any  importance  in  the  district  of 
Damascus ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Łlie  for- 
mer  is  the  Abana,  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar.  The 
identity  of  the  Awaj  and  Pharpar  was  suggested  by 
Munro  in  1888  (Summer  Bamble,  ii,  54),  and  conflrmed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibiiofheca  Sacra,  May,  1849,  p.  371); 
but  its  sources,  course,  and  the  lakę  into  which  it  falK 
were  first  explored  bv  Dr.  Porter  in  the  year  1852  («Wt" 
Jan.  1854,  and  April,*1854,  p.  829).     Hethen  beard,  for 
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the  fint  tine,  the  name  Barbar  apniied  to  a  glen  on 
ibe  ei$t  side  uf  Uermon,  which  senda  a  ttnaall  tiibutaiy 
to  th«  Awaj ;  and  it  aeema  highly  probable  that  we 
htve  io  thu  nuoe  a  relic  of  the  ancieut  Pbarpar.  The 
Anbic  iiiay  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
i<<ee  ftre  Years  m  Ikutuucus,  i,  299;  Bibłiołk,  Sac,  1.  c 
p.  b\\  Tbe  mountain  region  round  the  sources  uf  the 
ń\tT  vas  oonipted  in  a  remote  age  by  the  warlike  Ma- 
KhaUiit«9  (1  Chroń,  xix,  6,  7;  Josh.  xU,  5).  Subse- 
qtinitly  it  furmed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Lukę 
iii.  1:  Jogephm,  Ant,  xix,  5,  1).  Farther  down,  the 
riifr  Pharpar  divided  the  terriUiry  of  Damascus  from 
hann  (q.  r.).  The  whole  diatrict  through  which  the 
nver  flows  is  now  called  Wady  el-Ajaro,  "  the  ralley  of 
\i>  PersiaDa;**  the  scencry  is  barć  and  mountainous,  but 
Sitae  parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile,  and  it  contains 
cpirsnb  of  fifty  rillages,  with  a  population  of  18,000 
fiub  (aee  Jour.  of  Sac.  Lit.  1853 ;  Kitter,  Pal,  und  Syr, 
tr.  lo:i  sq.).— Kttto.     See  Damascus. 

The  tnidition  of  the  Jews  of  Daraascus,  as  reported 
i'j  ^hwan  {Palesł.  p.  54,  aiso  p.  20,  27),  is  curiously 
nbrcrsire  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these  streama. 
Toer  cali  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is,  the  Barada)  the  Phar- 
[ifr,  aod  gire  the  name  Amana  or  Karmion  (an  old  Tal- 
ORHlic  name)  u>  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describea  as 
raniiiiłg  from  a  fountain  called  el^Barady^  a  mile  and  a 
łttif  from  Beth  Djana  (Beit  Jenn),  in  a  north-east  di- 
rprtii^u  to  Damascuft  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nu- 
Uiui  ęeognipher  by  Gescniua,  Tkesaur.  p.  1132  a). — 
:»utb. 

Pharr,  Walter  Ssiikey,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
van  born  in  Cabarras  County,  N.  C,  April  28, 1790.  He 
vi<«  filocated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
uard C«M  Va. ;  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  Moses 
H^sf.  D.D.;  was  licensed  by  Haiiover  Presbytery,  and 
«bined  by  Concord  Presbytery  Nov.  18^,1820.  His 
^rit  charge  was  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C,  and  he  subse- 
q.KntIypreacheil  for  Prospect,  Kama,  and  Mail  ml  Creek 
thojches  in  North  Carolina,  all  within  the  buunds  of 
Ctwora  ł*re»bvtenr.  He  died  Dec.  27,  186G.  Mr. 
ritarr  was  a  soiincl  theologian,  a  plain  and  successful 
{macher  and  pastor,  much  beloved  and  confided  in  by 
all  w  bo  kiMw  him.  See  Wilson,  Prrsfr.  Hitt,  A  Imanac, 
l«7,p.4jO.     (J.L.S.) 

Phar^zite  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hap-Parfsi\  •':S'7Dn ; 
^*\it  a  ^aotoi  V.  r.  ^apic\  the  patronymic  of  a  faraily 
iiiłon<;  tbe  He1)rews  (Numb.  xxvi,  20),  the  descendants 
i'fPhare2(q.v.). 

PhaaaSlis  (^a4yai|XiV,  Josephas^  ^ao7i\ic,  Ptole- 
ny  y,  16,  7;  PkaaełU,  Pliny,  xiii,  4,  19;  xxi,  6,  11),  a 
ciiy  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  builŁ  by  Herod  the  Great 
in  h<Nior  of  his  brotber  Phasaelus  (Joseph us.  Ant,  xvi,  5, 
2;  x^ii,  8, 1 ;  xvxii,  3,  2 ;  War,  ii,  9, 1).  It  is  now  Tell 
A<at7,  a  amall  hill  with  ruins  at  its  base.  The  site  is 
inSal>iied  by  a  few  people  who  cultivate  Łhcir  gardens. 
Th«se  are  irrigated  by  a  brook,  the  fountain  of  which 
i^  an  bour  morę  to  the  west,  hiddcn  as  it  were  under  the 
hi|;h  clifiri  below  Daumeh,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dcnse 
joiigie  (8ee  Robinson,  liesearchesy  ii,  305).  Brocardus 
M|l  Mar.  Samedo  CSecr,  Fidel,  Cruc,  III,  xiv,  3)  identify 
thia  liuł«  ^ream,  now  called  Ain  Fusail,  with  the  brook 
<Vrilh  (we  ReUnd,  Palasł,  p.  9ó3;  Bachiene,  HeU. 
f^*^.  U  i,  126-130).— Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  339. 

PbaM'ah  [some  Pha'$€aJi'\  (Keh.  vii,  51).    See 

PhaBO'Ufl  (^<r(n|Xic),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Miijor,  OD  tbe  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and 
<*»«qaeiitly  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
^  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  It  was  one  of  the 
i<»m  to  which  the  Romans  wrote  commanding  all 
Jrriah  exi)cs  who  had  taken  refuge  there  to  be  given 
Bp  to  Simoo  tbe  hi|ch>priest  (1  Mace  xv,  23).  Its 
cwnmeroe  was  conaiderable  in  the  6th  century  KC,  for 
» the  rńgn  of  Amasis  it  was  one  of  a  nnmber  of  Greek 
t<^vitt  which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  mamier 


of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
had  a  common  tempie,  the  Hellenium,  at  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  and  nominated  TrfioaTÓTai  for  the  regulation  of 
commercial  ąuestions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  the  preud'honunes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  presided  over  the  courts  ofpiepoudre  {pieds 
poudreSf  pedlers)  at  the  different  staples.  In  later  times 
Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphyliau 
and  Cilician  piratcs.  Its  port  was  a  conveuient  one  to 
make,  for  the  lofly  mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takhtalu), 
which  backed  it  at  a  distancc  of  oniy  five  miles,  is  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  constitutes  an  admi- 
rabie  landmark  for  a  great  distance.  Phaselis  itself 
stood  on  a  rock  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  Iow 
isthmus,  in  the  midiUe  of  which  was  a  lakę,  now  a  pes- 
tiferous  marsh.  On  the  eastem  side  of  this  were  a  closed 
port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  largcr  artifi- 
cial  harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  stiU  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  masonry  of 
the  pier  which  protected  the  smali  eastern  i)ort  is  nearly 
perfect.  In  this  sheltered  positiou  the  pirates  oould  lie 
safely  while  they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  the 
whole  region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  name  of  Pityu^a  to  the  town. 
For  a  time  the  Phaselites  confined  their  relations  with 
the  Pamphylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned;  but 
they  subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered  in  conseąuence  the  loss  of  their  independence  and 
their  town  lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged  by  the 
Roman  consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in  the  years 
I1.C.  77-75.  But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a 
great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by  the  demand  which 
sprang  up  for  domestic  slaves  upon  the  change  of  man- 
ners  brought  about  by  the  spoliaiion  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  It  is  sald  that  at  this  time  many  thousand 
slaves  were  passed  through  Delos — which  was  the  mart 
between  Asia  and  Europę — in  a  single  day;  and  the 
proverb  grew  up  there, *E/iiropf,  KaTaic\ivaov'  i}it\QV' 
Tcdyra  nt irparai.  But  when  the  Cilicians  had  acquired 
such  power  and  andacity  as  to  sweep  the  seas  as  far  as 
the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the  supplies  of  oom,  it 
became  time  to  interfere,  and  the  expedition  of  Serviliu8 
oommenced  the  work  which  was  ańerwards  completed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  (see  Smith,  Dicł,  of  Clau,  Geog, 

•8.  V.). 

It  is  in  the  intenral  between  the  growth  of  the  Cili- 
cian piracy  and  the  Servilian  expedition  that  the  inci- 
dents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabeos  occurred. 
After  naming  Ptolemy,  Demetrius  (king  of  Syria),  At- 
talus  (king  of  Pergamus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and 
Arsaces  (of  Parthia)  as  recipients  of  these  mis8ives,  the 
author  adds  that  the  consul  also  v/rote:  tic  irńaac  róc 
Xwpnc  Kat  Sfl/ii^a/iy  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa/ii//aic^, 
and  one  MS.  bas  MŁ<ravi<ray)  Kai  Xvap7idTatc  koi  lic 
A^Aoy  rai  tic  MvvSov  Kai  iic  2un;u;v«r  Kai  łic  rrjy  Ka- 
piap  Kai  tfc  Xafiov  Kai  tic  rtjy  nap^v\iap  Kai  tic  ri)v 
\vKiav  Kai  tic  'AkiKapyaaTÓy,  Kai  łIc  'PuSov  Kai  n'c 
^aari\ioa  Kai  tic  Kia  Kai  tic  'Sicriu  Kai  Łic''Apadov  Kai 
tic  rópTvt*av  Kai  Kvi£oVj  Kai  Kifirpoy  Kai  Kvpfivfiv 
(1  Mace.  xv,  23).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  places 
named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  lie  on 
the  highway  of  marinę  trafBc  between  Syria  and  Italy. 
The  Jewish  slaves,  whethcr  kidnapped  by  their  own 
countrymen  (Exod.  xxi,  16),  or  obtained  by  raids  (2 
Kings  V,  2),  appear  in  early  times  to  have  beeń  trans- 
mitted  to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  bj'  this  route 
(see  Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  Joel  iii,  6). 

The  exLStence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  imroediate  neighborhood  of 
Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the  descendants  of 
some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a  population  of  some 
importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (Herod,  ii,  178;  Strah. 
xiv,  c.  8;  Livy,  xxxvii,  23;  Mela,  i,  14;  see  Beaufort, 
Karamania,  p.  53-56). — Smith. 

Phas^iron  {^aatpwy;  Vulg.  Phateran  v.  r.  Pasi- 
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ron),  the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe, "  tbe  cbil- 
dren  of  Phasiron"  (1  Mace.  iic,  66).  defeated  by  Jona- 
Łban,  but  of  whom  nothing  morę  is  known. — Smitb. 

Phas^saron  (^a<r<rap6v,  v.  r.  4fa<r<rovpoc  and  ^dff- 
eopoc;  Vulg.  Phasurius\  a  Gnecized  form  (1  £adr.  v, 
25)  of  tbe  Ueb.  name  Pashur  (q.  v.). 

Phe^bd.    Sce  Phcebe. 

Fhelan,  William,  D.D.,  a  somewbat  noted  Irisb 
divine  of  tbe  Protestant  establiubment,  was  bom  at 
Clnnmel  in  1789,  and  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  wbere  be  was  admitted  sizar  in  1806.  In  1814 
be  was  madc  second  master  of  tbe  endowed  scbool  of 
Derry ;  in  1817  be  was  elected  fellow  of  bis  ooUege,  and 
in  1819  Donellan  lecturer.  In  1824  be  became  rector 
of  Killyman,  Armagb,  and  in  1825  of  Ardtrea.  He  died 
in  1830.  His  Jiemains  were  publisbed,  witb  a  biograpb- 
ical  memoir,  by  tbe  bishop  of  Liroerick  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1832,  2  Yols.  8vo).     See  Darling,  Cydop,  BUdijogr,  s.  v. 

FheleŁ  -  See  Betu-phrlkt. 

Fhelipeanz,  Jean,  a  French  tbeologtan,  was  bom 
at  Angiers  in  tbe  17tb  century.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  tbere  took  bis  degrees  in  tbeology  even  to  tbe  doc- 
torsbip.  Bossuet,  baving  bcard  bim  dispute  in  tbe  Sor- 
bonne,  formed  so  farorable  an  opinion  of  bim  tbat  be 
placed  bim  in  tbe  position  of  preceptor  to  bis  nepbew, 
tbe  abbi^  Bossuet,  tbe  futurę  bisbop  of  Troyes.  Botb 
were  in  Romę  in  1G97,  wben  tbe  affair  of  Quietism  was 
agitated ;  Łbey  foUowed  it  witb  singular  ardor,  and  witb 
a  kind  of  passion  tbe  expre8sion  of  wbicb  Bossuet  was 
morę  tban  once  obliged  to  moderate.  Pbelipeaux  wrote, 
June  24, 1698,  *'  No  bctter  and  morę  persuasiye  piece  of 
news  can  be  sent  us  tban  tbat  of  tbe  disgrace  of  the  rei- 
atives  and  friends  of  M.  de  Carabray."  His  pupil  sbowed 
no  less  animosity.  '^  He  is  a  wild  beast,"  said  be.  Nor. 
25,  in  speaking  of  Fenelon — "  be  is  a  wild  beast,  tbat  roust 
be  pursued  until  be  is  oyertbrown  and  unable  to  do  any 
barm.*'  Pbelipeaux,  entirely  occupied  witb  tbis  affair, 
wrote  numerous  memoirs,  and  besieged  tbe  court  of 
Romę  witb  solicitations,  at  tbe  same  time  carrying  on  a 
secrct  correspondence  witb  M.  de  Noailles,  arcbbisbop 
of  Paris.  On  bis  retum  to  France  (1699)  be  became 
canon,  official,  and  grand-vicar  of  Meaux.  He  died  at 
Meaux  July  3,  1708.  After  bis  deatb  was  publisbed 
tbe  Relation  de  Vorigine  du  progi-es  et  de  la  condamna- 
Hon  du  Ouiitiame  repandu  en  France,  avec  plusieura  an- 
ecdotes  curieuses  (s.  1 1732-1733,  2  pt.  12mo).  Ali  tbat 
is  said  in  it  against  tbe  manners  of  Madame  Guyon  is 
corroborated  by  no  proof,  and  was  refutedin  1733  by  (be 
abbć  of  La  Bletterie.  Ab  for  Fdnelon,  one  cannot  doubt 
tbat  tbe  design  of  the  autbor  was  to  injure  bis  reputa- 
tion ;  "bis  work,"  says  De  Bausset,  ^ rereals  tbe  most 
marked  partiality  and  tbe  most  odious  ragę.**  Besides, 
it  was  suppre&sed  by  a  decrec  of  tbe  counciL  See 
Moreri,  Grand  Diet.  Hist, ;  De  Bausset,  Hitt.  de  Fene- 
lon ;  Barbier,  Dkt,  des  A  nonymes,  2d  edit.,  No.  16,089, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxix,  821. 

Phelonium  (^cXóvfov),  a  cloak,  wbicb  in  the 
Greek  Cburcb  corresponds  to  the  chasuble  in  tbe  Latin 
Church.  Tbis  ecclesiastical  yestment  is  wom  bv  tbe 
priests,  and  tbat  wom  by  the  patriarch  is  cmbellished 
witb  triangles  and  crosses.  Tbis  is  supposcd  to  havc 
been  tbe  sort  of  garment  wbicb  Paul  left  at  Troas,  and 
bis  anxiety  for  its  restoration  is  to  be  attributed,  we  arc 
told,  to  its  sanctity  as  an  ecclesiastical  robę.  See  Gard- 
ner,  FaiUkt  ofthe  World,  ii,  654. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  an  American  lady, 
noted  as  the  autbor  of  a  number  of  morał  and  religious 
story-books,  was  bom  at  Andorer,  Mass.,  in  1815.  Sbe 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  O.-T.  exegesis  at  the  Andover  dirinity 
scbool,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Austcn  Phelps.  Sbe  died  at 
Boston  Nov.  30, 1852.  We  bave  not  space  here  for  a 
list  of  ber  writings,  but  those  interested  will  find  it  in 
Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Phelps,  Joseph  T.,  a  minister  of  tbo  Metbodist 


Episcopal  Cfaorcb,  was  bom  in  Annę  Arandel  Coont^ 
Md.,  Sept  21, 1818;  was  converted  at  sixteen,  and  ii 
1840  became  a  member  of  tbe  Baltimore  Coiiferenc^ 
and  for  eigbteen  years  trarellcd  in  Maryland,  Vir^ ni  a 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  last  appointment  in  tbe  BalLl 
morę  Conference  was  Harper's  Ferr^*.  In  1858  he  t<M»] 
a  supemumerary  relation,  and  moved  to  Obio.  At  tłj  < 
ensuing  Conference  be  was,  at  bis  own  request,  locate<1 
In  1860-61  be  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  oi 
Clarksfield  Circuit,  and  in  1863  be  was  admitted  int  ^ 
tbe  Nortb  Ohio  Conference,  and  trarelled  tbe  followiii^ 
circuits:  Sullivan,  one  year;  Republic,  two  years;  Pei-< 
kins,  two  years;  and  Centerton,  one  year.  His  last  «|>< 
pointment  was  Republic.  **  He  was  a  man  of  generał 
intelligence,  of  goodly  presence,  and  unassuming  man^ 
ners.  He  was  a  very  good  and  acceptable  preacher.  a 
tme  Christian  gentleman,  and  success  attended  bis  iniii^ 
isterial  labors."  He  died  near  Republic,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  April  23, 1870.  See  General  Minutes  fifthe  A  un., 
Conferencet. 

PhelpB,  ServlB  W.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodi»t 
Episcopal  Cburcb,  was  bom  in  1846.  After  completirt^ 
bis  studies  at  Lowville  Academy,  where  be  was  eon- 
yerted,  be  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1868.  I  le 
was  first  appointed  to  New  Bremen,  and  tben  to  Bame»'s 
Corncrs,  wbere,  under  bis  ministrations,  roore  tban  Hfly 
persons  were  added  to  tbe  Church.  His  bealtb  suddenly 
failed  bim,  and  at  tbe  Conference  of  1870  be  was  cotn- 
pelled  to  take  »  supemumerary  relation.  He  died  in 
Martinsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28, 1871.  Phelps  was  natu- 
rally  kind  and  beneyolent,  and  possessed  many  excel- 
lent  qualities  as  a  minister.  He  had  bigh  opinions  of 
tbe  ministerial  office,  and  aimed  to  exemplify  them  in 
his  entire  life  and  influence.  See  Minutes  o/ the  A  im, 
Conference*. 

Phelps,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  mis- 
sionar}',  was  bom  at  Rudford,  Gloucestersbire,  England, 
in  1817.  He  was  of  bnmble  parentage,  and  did  not  en- 
joy  morc  tban  the  usual  adyantages  of  a  common-scbocd 
educatłon.  In  1849  be  was  selected  as  a  laborer  in  the 
Jamaica  mission.  He  promptly  aocepted  tbe  work,  and 
thougb  morę  or  less  disabled  by  seyere  attacks  of  tropn 
ical  fever,  be  yet  continued  faitbful  in  tbe  dischai^e  of 
bis  duties.  He  died  peacefuUy  at  Port  Morant,  Aug.  13, 
1852.  ^  Pbelps'8  amiable  disposition,  and  his  habits  of 
industry  and  punctuality,  secured  for  bim  the  loye  and 
esteem  of  the  brethren  witb  whom  be  was  associatetf, 
and  bis  brief  ministry  was  not  witbout  fmit.  His  pulpit 
labors  were  acceptable;  and  bis  diligent  attention  to 
other  pastorał  duties  obtained  for  bim  tbe  loye  of  tbe 
peoplc  among  whom  be  was  stationed."  Sce  Wesityan 
Magazine  (Sept  1853),  p.  869. 

Phel7peaux,  Georges-Louis,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  in  1729  in  the  cb&teau  d'Herbaut,  diocese  of 
Orleans.  He  entered  boly  orders,  became  comraenda- 
tory  abbe  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Tbouronel,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1757  arcbbisbop  of  Bourgcs,  and  in  1770 
cbancellor  of  tbe  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ile  distin- 
guished  himself  as  much  by  the  actiyity  of  bis  pastorał 
zeal  as  by  his  inexbaustible  bencficence.  He  founded 
seyeral  coUeges  in  tbe  principal  cities  of  bis  diocese,  in- 
stituted  bureaus  of  charity,  and  succeeded  in  considcr- 
ably  diminishing  mcndicity.  See  Blin  de  Sainmorc, 
Eloge  Hitt.  de.  G.-L.  Phelt/penuz  (1778,  8vo) ;  Faucher, 
Oraison  Funibre  de  G.-L.  Phelypeaux. — Hoefer,  Nonr, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxxix,  824. 

Pheiii'c6  [some  Phe^nicel :  a.  (Acts  xxvii,  12).  Sce 
Ph<enix.    5.  (Acts  xi,  19 ;  xv,  3).     See  Phcenicia. 

Pheni^cia.    See  Phcenicia. 

Phenolion.    See  PiiiENOLiuM. 

Phenomenon.    See  Ph^esombkok. 

Phereo^des  (^tpiMiję),  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losopber,  was  a  natiye  of  tbe  island  of  Syros,  one  ofthe 
Cydades,  and  flourished  in  the  6tb  century  B.C  He 
is  said  by  Diogeoes  Laertiua  to  bavc  been  a  riyal  of 
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Ihakif  and  to  hftve  learned  his  wisdom  from  the  sacred 
boofc^  of  the  Phoenicuins,  or  from  the  £gyptian8  and 
CbaJdcaiuL  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  beeu  a  disińple 
of  Pittaotty  and  to  hare  tAught  Pythagoraa.  He  wrote 
I  cotmof^y  an  a  kind  of  proae  much  reaembling  poe- 
tiT.  nnder  the  titie  'Eirra/ii/^^Ct  the  meaning  of  which 
b ifcobtfaL  In  a.  manner  rather  poetic  than  philosophic, 
be  eodearored  in  this  work  to  show  the  ońgin  of  all 
thin^  from  three  etemal  principles:  Timej  or  Kronos; 
F/srth,  aa  the  formleM  and  pas8ive  maaa ;  and  JEtherf 
•r  Zaoy  as  the  foniuidve  principle.  He  taught  the 
4«triiie  of  the  esistcnce  of  the  human  soul  after  death ; 
but  it  is  onoerUin  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
tmuaugimtion  of  aonla,  afterwards  promulgated  by  his 
dtadple  I^thagoni&  Of  his  work  only  fragments  are 
citant,  which  hare  been  coUected  and  elucidated  by 
Suirtz  (Geia,  1796;  2d  ed.  Leips.  1824).— Chamberś. 
iSec  Smith,  IHet.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MyłhoL 
i.r.:  Botler,  Iłist,  of  Anc,  PhiL  vol.  ii;  Ciidworth,  In- 
teU.  Syttem  oftke  Uniterte  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

Pher^eflite  (1  Esdr.  viii,  69)  or  Pher'ezite  (Ju- 
dith  V,  19;  2  Esdr.  i,  21),  different  roodes  of  rendering 
(ł^aioi-)  the  name  Perizitb  (q.  t.)» 

PhiUa  {^ta\n\  Lakę,  a  smali  body  of  watei  de- 
Knbed  by  Josephus,  and  believed  by  him  to  supply  the 
founLain  at  Banias  (War,  iii,  10,  7).  It  is  the  present 
Biihft  er-Rdm,  east  of  Banias ;  first  exaroined  by  Irby 
ind  Mangles  (1818,  TrateU,  p.  287);  identified  bv 
ThoiDMn  {BSbUotk.  Sacra,  iii,  189-192).  See  also  Rit- 
tłr.  Erdhndf,  xv,  154  sq.,  174  są. ;  Wibon,  Lands  ofthe 
BAU,  ii,  180;  Lynch,  Offickd  Report,  p.  110;  Robinson, 
buer  biU.  Re*,  p.  399 Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  340. 

PhibionitSB  ia  a  iocal  name  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.), 
*nl  is  probably  a  oomiption  of  Phrebiomta,  which  was 
acąatied  from  Yalentinus,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who 
va»  a  natłve  of  Phrebonitis,  on  the  coast  of  Bgypt  (see 
Epipbaniua,  Hmres.  xxvi,  3 ;  xxxł,  2). 

Phi^chol  (Heh.  Pikoi%  ^3*^0,  of  doubtful  meaning 
[iec  bekm] ;  Sept,  ^txi^\  v.  r.  ^łkóX  ;  Joscphus  ^/ran 
W\  the  proper,  or,  morę  probably,  the  titular  name  of 
tbe  coinmander  of  the  troopa  of  Abiroelech,  the  Philis- 
tine  king  of  Gerar  in  the  patriarchal  period.  See  Abim- 
ELccH.  If  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Isaac  was 
tbc  eoQ  of  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we 
mar  conclude  that  the  Phichol  who  attouded  on  the 
s<cond  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi,  22)  was  the  successor  of 
ibe  ooe  who  was  present  with  the  first  at  the  intorview 
»ith  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi,  26).  Josephus  mentions 
bim  on  tbe  seooud  occasion  only.  On  the  other  hand 
tbe  SfpL  introducea  Ahuzzath,  Abimelech's  other  com- 
pttion,  00  the  firat  also.  By  Gesenius  the  name  is 
intttd  as  Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  "  mouth  of  alL" 
By  Fum  (£/«&.  LeJT,  s.  v.)  it  is  derived  from  a  root  bso, 
to  be  ttronff.  But  Hitzig  (Philisfder,  §  57)  refeni  itto 
ibe  Saoacrit  piuAula,  a  iamarisk,  pointing  out  that 
AbrabaiD  had  planted  a  tamari^k  in  Beersheba,  and 
comparing  the  name  with  EUh,  Berosus,  Tappuach, 
*od  other  names  of  persona  and  places  signifying  differ- 
ent kintU  of  iiecs;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXoc,  a  vil- 
|>ge  of  Ptlesune  (Joaephus,  Ant,  xii,  4,  2),  and  ♦lyaAin 
»Q  <iieece.  Surk  {GazcL,  etc  p.  96)  moie  cautiously 
««łJs  nch  speculations.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
»beK  merę  conjecturea  is  that  Phichol  is  a  Philistine 
^*w,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which  are  lost  to 
«»».-Siniib. 

Pbiladerphia  [strictly  PkiŁade^i'a]  (<tfi\a^f\- 
♦»'o,  ^roikerUf  torf),  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
"^  to  which  the  admonitions  in  the  ApocaIvp6e  were 
■Aiwwd  (Rev.  i,  11;  ii,  7).  The  town  sinod  abmit 
twoity^łre  mtlca  south-east  from  Sardis,  in  N.  lat  82^ 

. !  Ł  kmg.  283  30',  in  the  plain  of  Hermus,  about 
■wway  betwecn  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termi- 
J!JJ>^  of  Mount  Tmolaa  It  was  the  second  in  Lvdia 
J™JttBy.  V.  2;  Pliny,  Hist.  SaL  v,  80),  and  was  built 
hr  King  Attaliu  Phtladelphus,  from  whom  it  took  its 


name.  In  B.C  183  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion 
in  which  it  lay,  to  the  Romana.  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vinea,  celebrated  by 
Yirgil  {Georg,  ii,  98)  for  the  soundness  of  the  winę  they 
produced ;  and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was  built 
by  Attalus  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine-producing  re- 
gion, extending  for  500  stadia  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth.  Its  coins  have  on  them  the  head  of  Bacchus 
or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo  compares  the  soil  with 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catana,  in  Sicily ;  and  mod- 
em travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  country  as 
resembling  a  billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here 
and  there  vast  trap-dikes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedo- 
nian,  and  the  national  character  to  have  been  retained 
even  in  the  time  of  Pilny.  There  was,  howevcr,  as  ap- 
pears  from  Rev.  iii,  9,  a  s.vnagogne  of  Hellen izing  Jews 
there,  as  well  as  a  Christian  Church — a  circumstance  to 
be  expectod  when  we  recoUect  that  Antiochus  the  Great 
introduced  into  Phrygia  2000  families  of  Jews,  remov- 
ing  them  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotanua,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  counteracting  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Phryg- 
ians ;  and  that  he  gave  them  lands  and  provisions,  and 
exempted  them  from  taxes  (Josephus,  Ani.  xii,  3,  4). 
The  locality  continued  to  be  subject  to  constant  earth- 
ąuakea,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii,  628)  rendcred 
even  the  town-walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe ;  but  its  in- 
habitants  held  pertinaciously  to  the  spot,  perhaps  from 
the  profit  which  naturally  accrued  to  them  from  their 
city  being  the  staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But 
the  expense  of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  per^ 
haps  the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (jt^da  ...  on  fUKpdu  ixuc  dvvafitv,  Rev.  iii, 
8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes,  as  well  as 
subject  to  privato  loas  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of  sufficicnt  importance 
in  the  Roman  times  to  have  law-courts  of  its  own,  but 
belonged  to  a  juriadiction  of  which  Sardis  was  the  cen- 
trę. It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Byzantine  age ;  and  of  all  the 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest. 
It  was  taken  by  Bajazet  I  in  A.D.  1892.  Furious  at  the 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with,  Bajazet  put  to  death 
the  defenders  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
besides  (see  G.  Pachym.  p.  290 ;  Mich.  Duc.  p.  70 ;  Chal- 
cond.  p.  83). 

Philadelphia  still  exist8  as  a  Turkish  town,  under 
the  name  of  AUah-thehr,  "city  of  God,"  i.  e.  High- 
town.  The  region  around  is  highly  volcanic,  and,  geo- 
logically  speaking,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Phr}'gia 
CJatacecanmene,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies. 
The  situation  of  Philadelphia  is  highly  pictnresque,  es- 
pecially  when  viewed  from  the  nortb-east,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally  built  on  four  or  five  hiłls,  exfremely  regular  in 
figurę,  and  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  pyra- 
mida.  At  the  back  of  theae,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  rise  the  lofty  ridges  of  Tmolus;  and 
though  the  country  around  is  barren  and  desolate,  the 
city  itself  is  wanting  neither  in  wood  nor  verdure.  The 
climato  of  Philadelphia  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is 
elevated  952  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  open 
to  the  8alutarv  breezea  from  the  Catacecaumene  —  a 
wild  desert  tract  of  highly  volcanic  country  extending 
as  far  to  the  east  as  Peltse.  This  district  is  even  yet  fa- 
mous  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  delights  in  a 
light  sandy  soil;  and,  though  incapable  of  extonsive 
cultivation,  has  a  fcw  fertile  oases.  Close  to  Philadel- 
phia the  soil  is  rich,  and  fruits  as  well  as  corn  are  abuu- 
dant.  Tbe  Cogarooa  abounds  in  fresh-water  turtle, 
which  are  couńdcred  dclicacies,  and  highly  prized  ac- 
cordingly.  The  rcvenue8  of  the  city  depend  on  its 
coni,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  cotton  grows  in  smali 
pods  about  the  size  of  a  medlar,  and  not  unlike  it  in 
form.  The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kcpt,  the  dwellings  being  remarkably  mean, 
and  the  streets  cxcecdingly  tilthy.    Across  the  summita 
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oftlie  liill  bcliind  Ihc  lown  and  tlic  anu 
ttftra  Iheai  ruta  the  liiirii-wall,  Birenglhc 
lar  Mid  H]uaT«  liontini,  md  ruroiiiig  also 
■nd  Inng  (|uadnucle  in  Ihc  pUiii  belnw.  The  ancieiil 
Włlli  ara  iiaitly  nunding  and  piilly  in  ruina;  but  it  i> 
nmy  lo  trnce  Ihe  circuit  which  they  once  cncloMd,  and 
wilhin  which  aie  lo  be  fumid  innuraerablc  rragmenta  or 
pillara  and  olher  remaiiH  ot  intiąuilj.  The  misŃona- 
rira  Fiak  and  rarsuna,  in  1822,  were  infunoed  by  tbe 
(ireck  biahnp  IhaC  Ihe  lown  conuined  300D  houaea,  of 
whicli  he  anaigncd  'ióO  to  the  Urreku,  and  tbo  nu  la 
Ihe  Tucka.  Un  the  aame  lulhorily  it  is  atawd  ihat 
Ihero  are  Iive  chiircliea  iii  the  town,  bcaidea  tweiity 
ottaera  which  wcre  Inn  nid  ot  too  amall  fur  uac.  Kix 
minarela,  iiidicatinit  ao  many  moaqu»,  nce  >cen  in  Ihc 
>Ft  moMiuca  i)  bclLcYcil  by  Ihe  na- 
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oftiic  ligurea  nr  uiiits.     One  aniiiary  pillar  of  high  a 
llquily  haa  uTten  becii  nnticcd  aa  reminrling  behoLdf 
of  Ihe  remarkilile  wunta  in  ihc  A|>Dcalvpiic  mrssige 
Ihc  PhiUdclphia  Church:  "I]im  tbal'overcomelh  w 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  lemplc  of  mv  Cod;  and  be  shall 
eo  no  mora  out"  (Kcv.  iii,  12).    H  U  belicved  tha 
Chrialiui  inhabilanis  of  Philailclphia  arc  on  ih 
crcase.    The  cily  i»  the  aciL  uf  ■  (;tcek  biahop,  aii 
lattincumlientuf  Ihe  aec  did  much  lo  apread  among  hii 
cle^y  a  deairc  fur  theidotlicai  learnin);;  but  educ 
ia  in  a  vcry  Iciw  stale,  and  Mr.  Anindell  ainlea  that  Ihe 
rhililrcn  liid  Lecu  alloweil  to  tear  up  tome  uieieiil 
IM  uf  llie  Uuapcla.    See  Smith,  Sipt.  KrHftianiiit . 
|<.  138;  Arumlell,  Stren  Clmr^n;  Itichter,  WiiiljUhi-- 
Im,  p.  ói3i  iSciiubert,  HorgnJmi,  i,  3iJ-35T:  ilu- 
liomiry  lUraU,  IbUl,  p.  353)  1839,  p.  210-212;  Chaud- 
kr.  Trarrlt.  p.  itlO. 

It  haa  been  suppnaed  by  aome  that  PhiUdelpliia  oc- 
eupied  the  aite  nf  anolher  lown  iiamed  Callalcbua,  of 
rrhirh  Hciodnlua  a|waka,  in  hia  aecount  of  Xeix«'i 
■nareh;  bui  the  pnŃiion  and  fcrtilitr  nf  that  aimt  do 
itcl  correfpond.  At  ihe  tamę  limę  ihe  retbiui  kiiio.  in 
hia  two  daya'  inarcli  rmm  Cyilnn  to  Saidus  niiui  harc 
pa«MKl  rrry  n»r  the  tiic  of  ihe  futurę  Tliilaiielphia 
(Slrabn,  xii.  e.  K;  llerul.  iti,  31).     .Sec  Asia  Minou. 

PhUadalpblBU*.  nr  "Ikt  riil,M,*i.iH  .\.»^>r^,~ 
ii  the  nanie  uf  a  acci  wliich  wu  fouiidnl  in  1>XH.  and 
daimed  la  have  for  ila  ubjcct  "  the  adianccmcnt  of  pi- 


ęły and  dirine  philoaophy." 
It  originated  with  Jane 
Leade  (ą.  v.)  and  John  roni- 
ące (q.  V.).  Anotber  of  I  be 
fhiiadelphtana  waa  the  l«m- 
ed  phyiicianFranciaLee.whn 
ediicd  Ihe  "Theoaopbical 
Tranaactiuna"   of  the    aocic- 

iMrr  waa  Dr.  Lot  Fiaher,  wlm 
caitsed  all  Ihe  wotks  of  Jaw 

lie  inuiHlateil  iiilo  Dutcli.  A 
fourthpiincipalcoodjulnrwaa 

TAf  SahUtiK  iffRrtl,  and  i^ 
acime  worka  on  ItiUical  aub- 
Tikc  Philadelphian  Ha- 
CDiiiributed  larKely  to 
tbe  Bprrwl  of  that  myulical 
piety  Hiii>:ii  ia  in  cnnspicuoiia 
in  tlic  norka  of  the  goud  and 
leamed  William  Ljw,  aiul 
which  aflecled  in  no  amall 
degree  Ihe  early  elagea  of 
Hethodi^m.  Mra.  Leide  heraelf,  howeier,  mmbiiml 
much  faiuiticiam  with  her  pietiam, profeBung  (like  Shc- 
denboi^  in  a  laler  gcneralion)  (o  hołd  inlenourae  wiih 
apiriłs.  Tliia  fanalielam  imparled  itself  lo  many  mcm- 
faera  of  the  Pliilodelptiiiii  Sociei}',  and  imagiuary  appa- 
rilions  of  good  aiid  evil  angeli  became  tor  a  time  a 
feature  of  theirreligiona"' 
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r,  making  Ihe  contemplative  life  the  basa  of  rcliginua 
knowicdge  and  piaclice.  A  imali  wnik  entitlcd  Thr. 
Principia  af  Iht  PhibidelpHaiu,  publiahed  in  lISitT, 
givce  a  curioua  eipońlion  liriheirmyMiciMn.  See  Kb- 
rard,  Kii-chrit-  a.  i>ngmniffacA.iv,  103 :  Hoaheim,  EteUt. 
Iliil.  vol.  iii;  Mnk.  Rn.  April.  IRGo,  p.  SOo;  Itlfren. 
ZeitvJi.fśr  kin.  TkfoL  18G5,  ii,  171 ;  Amp:  Presb.  litr. 
Jan.  IttUG,  p.  191.    CJ.H.W.) 

Phllaletłiea,  or  lotrrt  oftrath,  u  iheir  nam*  im- 

many,  abnut  1847,  and  who  wisbed  to  ignorc  Chri*- 
tianily  ilb^clher.and  tn  uae  only  Ihe  generał  forma  of 
piety.     See  KatioNAUSTS. 

Pbilanthiopy  (f(Xa>^puiri'a.B  term  compouoded 
of  f  iXac.  lutinjj,  and  aripuirnę,  bion),  ^gniSca  Ikt  lart 
of  maakiad.  It  ditfera  from  benevulence  only  in  thL*— 
that  bcnrvu1enre  cKlends  lo  every  beini;  tlinl  bia  lilć 
aiid  aensr.  and  ia  nr  course  ausccpiible  of  pain  aiidplea»- 
ure;  wbcrcaa  philanthropy  caniiot  enmprebenil  amre 
tlian  Ihe  humaii  race.  Ii  diffem  fium  friendahiii,  aa  ibia 
affection  aulMiala  only  l)elwccn  a  few  individual»,  while 
philanlhmpy  comprchcnda  the  whole  human  fjiecief. 
It  in  a calm  arntiment,  nhieh  pcrhapa  bardlr  ci-ci  riwa 
to  Ihe  warmihuf  aBeclioii.andcenaiuly  notlothebeal 

Chmlian  pbilanlhropy  is  iinivcraally  admilled  lo  be 
Miperinr  In  that  nfany  oibcrcthicil  or  religioua  aratcn; 
■nd  if  we  iiii|iiirc  what  are  Ihe  cauMS  of  thii  auiienui 
prominence  gircn  to  active  bcnevolence  in  Ihe  Chrialiaii 
acbeme  of  clhica,  we  rbati  lind,  na  in  olher  instancn. 
that  tbe  peculiar  cliancter  nf  the  ethical  fruit  drpenda 
on  the  roui  of  rrligion  liy  which  ilie  plant  ia  uotiriihed. 
and  tbe  Ibeologicai  aoil  in  nhirli  it  waa  ]>lanted.  For 
aurely  it  requiTea  very  lillle  Ihouglit  to  perceire  llial 
ihe  nint  ofall  that  aurpaiaing  lorc  of  Ihe  humsn  bmih- 
erbood  lica  in  Ihc  trcli-known  opeuing  w<ird«  nf  Ihc 
moM  calbulic  nf  praycr*—" Our  >'ather.  whiih  an  hi 
heavei>r  the  laiiprl  alM  nf  ain  aa  a  cuutiimac>',  and  a 

IcailK  tn  a  morę  nggTCWve  philaiiihrnpy,  wiih  Ibe  vi«it 
of  acliieyiiiK  deliyerance  froiu  Ihat  curae;  bul,  abore 
■I],  Ihe  iloctrinc  of  tlie  immonalilr  nf  Ihc  aoul,  ind  Ibe 
terrible  cunaei|ueiice)  nececaarily  ini'olFed  iu  tbe  idea 
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rf  m  etenul  banishment  from  tbe  sanshine  of  the  di- 
m*  pTRieoce,  bas  created  an  amount  of  Bocial  benero- 
kaee  aod  miasionaiy  zeal  irbicb  under  any  less  potent 
ftuDoliB  wonld  hare  been  impossible.  The  miseńes  of 
tbe  morę  negiected  and  outcast  part  of  humanity  pre- 
mnt  ta  entireiy  different  aspect  to  tbe  calm  Epicnrean 
sad  to  the  zealous  Christian.  To  tbe  Christian  the  soul 
i>rtbe  mcanest  sarage  and  of  the  most  degraded  crimi- 
Bil  ]s  still  an  immortal  souL  Christian  ethics  reąaires 
63  to  loTe  our  enemies  witbout  betraying  our  rights, 
md  this  will  become  morę  and  morę  practicable  in  the 
di-gree  that  intemational  recognition  becomes  morę 
^«}iDOD,  and  a  large  Christian  philanthropy  morę  dif- 

Id  tbe  history  of  edacation  philanthropy  bas  ac- 
ąsired  a  speeial  meaning.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Uniineau  was  not  less  great  on  education  than  on  poli- 
'ie%  tnd  was  as  visible  in  tbe  pedagogues  of  Germany 
isd  SwitzerUnd  as  in  tbe  men  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
ittm,  ft  is  to  tbe  brilliant  and  one-sided  advocacy,  by 
the  latbor  of  Emile,  of  a  retuni  to  naturę  in  aocial  life 
tftl  in  tbe  trainiog  of  tbe  young,  that  Basedow  owed 
b'<  Rorel  and  enthusiastic  educationalism,  which  he  put 
to  tbe  piactical  test  in  tbe  institution  which  was  opened 
mkr  bis  auq>aces  at  Drasaa  in  1774,  and  which  was 
uIJed  PkikaUAropma.  Other  establbhroents  of  the 
siioe  kind  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
but  ihe  odIt  one  wbich  still  survires  is  Salzmann'8  Insti- 
uat  u  Scbnepfeothal,  near  Gotha,  opened  in  1784.  These 
I-hilaothropina  ane  of  interest  to  us  because  tbey  sought 
tiie  religious  and  morał  training  of  the  young  on  an  en- 
tiiely  ońginal  plan.  Until  the  days  of  these  Pbilan- 
tbn^it«ts  the  Ćborch  bad  had  the  sole  educational 
cafe  of  the  rising  generation,  but  these  came  forward  to 
asuiDe  thia  respoiisibility,  and  to  treat  the  cbild  in  a 
pcołlisr  and  alu^ther  novel  manner.  Tbe  religious 
frnror  was  to  be  developed  like  love  for  any  given 
^tudy.  and,  instcad  of  iniluencing  tbe  beart.  religion  be- 
cime  an  intellectual  acquisition.  As  philanthropism 
a^T^ed  DO  less  witb  tbe  absolutism  of  Russia  than  with 
th«  iibirrry  of  Switzerland,  so,  in  tbe  generał  private  de- 
votkiiuit  esercises,  notbing  should  be  done  which  would 
wt  U  approred  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God,  whether 
be  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mobamraedan,  or  a  deisU 
'^In  tbe  tempie  of  tbe  Father  of  all,  crowds  of  dissenting 
filW^tizens  will  worsbip  as  brethren,  and  afterwards 
they  will,  with  tbe  same  fratemal  disposition,  go,  one 
to  bear  the  holy  mass,  tbe  other  to  pray  with  real 
'Jf^ibrwi,  *Our  Falber,'  the  third  to  pray  with  real 
bmbren,  *  Father  of  us.'  While  the  former  education 
tiirl  Yiewed  tbe  minds  of  cbildren  as  Yessels  into  which 
i  cenain  amount  uf  knowledge  and  faitb  was  to  be 
uifused,  whether  it  was  easy  or  difficult,  philanthro- 
H^tD  ńewed  tbese  yeseels  as  tbe  chief  thing,  and  the 
iioomi  of  knowledge  as  only  secondary.  In  other 
*onl9.  knowledge  was  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
training  tbe  buman  mind;  and  tbe  aim  was  the  nat- 
«wl  development  of  all  man*8  powers  and  faculties** 
(Kahni*,  Ifist,  of  Germ.  Prot.  p.  47).  See  the  Quart, 
^r,  Jan.  Ig75,  art.  vi ;  Blackie,  niaU  of  Europ,  MoraU, 
P.  236, 263;  Wuttke,  Ckrutitm  Ethics  (see  Index  in  vol. 
"i).    (J.ILW.) 

Philar^chia.  This  word  occnrs  as  a  proper  name 
w  tbe  A.  Y.  at  2  Mace  viii,  32,  wbere  it  U  really  the 
J^ne  of  an  officc,  pkyłarck  (ó  ^vXapx»7C=ó  <pv\apxoCj 
"ibe  cummander  of  the  cavalry").  The  Greek  tcxt 
J**^  to  be  decisive  as  to  tbe  true  rendering;  but  the 
Utin  Yetsion  («et  Philarcben  qui  cum  Timotbeo  erat 
■  • . )  migbt  essily  give  rise  to  tbe  error,  which  is  vcry 
««0€ely  Bupported  by  Grimm,  ad  loc.— Smith. 

Philaiet  of  Moscow,  a  modem  Russian  prelate 
M  mach  ttlebritY,  was  bom  of  pious  parentage  at 
Mouma  in  1782.  His  lay  name  was  VanlJ  Drosdotc. 
n«  receired  his  education  in  tbe  Tbeological  Seminary 
^  M08C0W.  He  oommenced  bis  public  career  bs  tutor 
« tbe  Git^  and  Utin  languages.    His  oratorical  gifts 
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being  soon  obseryed,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  1806 
at  the  Sergian  monastery  of  Troizka,  and  after  having 
remoTed  to  St.  Petersburg,  entered  tbe  monastic  life, 
in  order  to  open  to  bimself  the  higher  avennes  of  the 
Church,  which  only  the  wbite  clergy  can  enter.  In 
1810  be  was  translated  to  the  Academy  of  Alexander 
Newskj  as  bacbelor  of  tbeological  science ;  in  1811  he  was 
madę  archimandrite,  and  in  1812  became  rector  of  tbe 
St.  Petersburg  Tbeological  Academy.  In  1817  he  was 
raised  to  tbe  bishopric,  and  was  appointed  successiyely 
bisbop  of  Twer,  laroslaw,  and  Moacow.  In  the  episco- 
pal  see  of  Moscow,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1821, 
be  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  19, 180*7.  As  the  sen- 
ior Russian  prelate,  the  eminent  orator  and  professor, 
the  theologian  justly  renowned  in  the  Christian  world, 
the  strict  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  the  true  states- 
man,  Philaref,  from  his  tenderest  youtb  until  the  last 
day  of  bis  prolonged  life,  was  animated  by  a  buming 
and  constant  love  for  Russia.  In  the  fuliilment  of  the 
roission  which  fell  to  his  lot,  be  elevated  himself  by  bis 
spirit  above  the  time,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
captiyated  by  any  narrowness  of  roind.  All  that  knew 
bim  know  likewise  that  in  the  height  of  his  iutelligence 
be  considered  the  relative  importanoe  of  all  the  mani- 
festations  in  the  Christian  world,  whether  within  or 
witbout  tbe  ortbodox  Church.  He  would  not  permit 
the  appellation  of  heretics  to  such  of  the  Christian  dis- 
senters  as  bad  come  into  exi8tence  sińce  the  oecumeni- 
cal  councils,  and  conseąuently  bad  not  been  condemned 
by  them.'  He  was  exempt  from  fanaticism  in  bis  ad- 
ministrations,  and  yet  he  knew  the  limits  and  measures 
of  that  which  stood  below.  His  inexhaustible  intellect, 
sound  counsels,  and  thorougb  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious and  social  life  of  tbe  people  madę  bim  the  friend 
of  the  crowned  beads  of  Russia;  and  he  was  by  them 
selected  as  confidential  adviser  in  all  important  ques- 
tions  conceraing  the  good  of  the  empire.  Alexander 
I  eyen  told  bim  who  was  to  be  tbe  successor  to  bis 
throne  bcfore  tbe  futurę  emperor  knew  of  it  In  the 
late  Crimean  war  his  words  and  sacńdcing  example  re- 
vived  a  patriotic  feeiing  throughout  tbe  land ;  and  to 
bim  is  ascribcd  tbe  manifesto  wbich  led  to  the  abolisb- 
ment  of  the  anti-Christiaii  serfdom.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years  be  was  not.present  at  the  Holy  Synod,  yet  all 
important  documents  conceming  spiritual  affairs  were 
submitted  to  bim ;  and  bb  vivid  words  called  out  svm- 
pathy  witb  tbe  poor  oo-religionists  in  tbe  island  of 
Crete.  In  1813  Pbilaret  receired  a  decoration  from  the 
emperor  Alexander  I  for  his  oratory.  Sermons,  lect- 
ures,  etc.,  of  bis  have  been  pńnted  in  large  numbers 
and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  The  synodial 
pńnting  establishment  at  Moscow  alone  printed  360  of 
his  compositions  to  the  number  of  2,000,223  oopies. 
Metropolitan  Pbilaret  was  really  one  of  tbe  greatest 
scholars  of  his  Church.  Almost  all  the  now  living 
communicants  of  the  orthodox  Russo -Greek  Church 
have  leamed  its  doctrines  from  the  Catechism  arranged 
by  him.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Hutory  ofthe  Rut- 
ńan  Churchf  of  which  a  German  translation  was  brought 
out  in  1872.  Tbia  history  was  really  the  first  work  of 
importance  in  Russian  ecclesiastical  annals.  It  was 
publisbed  from  1850  to  1859,  and,  by  order  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
(institutions  ranking  between  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  ecclesiastical  academies).  Within  ten  years  four 
editions  were  publbbed.  The  author  dirides  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Church  into  five  periods:  the  first 
closes  with  the  inroads  of  the  Mongolians  in  1237 ;  the 
second  embraces  the  time  of  the  subjcction  of  Russia  bj' 
the  Mongolians,  1238  to  1409;  the  third  extends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  patriarchate,  1587;  tbe  fourth  to  the 
abolition  of  the  patriarchate  in  1719;  the  fifth  com- 
prises  the  adrainistration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  (The  value  of  the  German  translation  is  con- 
siderably  enhanced  by  an  appendix  coutaining  Phila- 
reŁ's  treatise  on  the  Litur^y  ofthe  Oi-u^it^l  Greek  Church 
and  the  Catechism  ofthe  Orthodoz  Christian  Doctrine.) 
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Philaret  published,  besides  this  bistory  of  the  Knssian 
Church,  the  following  worka :  A  Systeni  oj'  Christian 
Doctrines  (2  rola.):— .4  Work  on  the  Saints  o/Bussia: 
— Cyril  and  Methodiut^  the  Apoftles  o/ the  Slavi: — The 
Liiurgy  ofthe  Russian  Church  hefore  the  fnvasion  o/ the 
Mongoliom: — A  Work  on  the  Church  Fathers  (3  rola., 
and  an  extract  from  it  as  a  text-book) : — A  Commen^ 
tary  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians: — An  Outłine  ofthe 
Theological  Literaturę  of  BusHa  (2  vols.)  i—Sermons^ 
ITomilieSj  and  A  ddresses  (4  vol8.)»  of  whicb  a  detailed  ac- 
count  is  given  by  Otto  in  his  Rusnan  Literaturę,  Of  his 
personal  appearance  and  kindness  of  heart  dean  Stanicy 
makes  mention  in  his  East,  Ch.  l^ectures^  p.  525.  As  a 
preacher,  the  dean  descńbes  Philaret  as  one  of  the  first 
of  the  present  Church  of  Russia,  ^*  whose  striking  man- 
ner  renders  his  sermons  impressiye  eyen  to  those  who 
cannot  follow  the  language."  See  Meth.  Qu,  Ree,  July, 
1873,  p.  498  8q. ;  Union  Rev,  March,  1869 ;  Appletoii's 
A  nnuai  Cyclop,  1867,  art.  Moscow ;  Theohgisches  Litera- 
turblatt  (Bonn,  1873,  Jan.  and  ApriI);  Zion^s  Herald 
(Boston),  April  2,  1868;  Otto,  Russian  Literaturę^  p. 
824  są. ;  0Lxon,  Free  Russia,  p.  29  8q.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Philaret,  Theodorus  Romanoff,  third  patriarch 
of  Kassia,  a  near  relatiye  by  his  mother  of  the  last  czar 
of  the  blood  of  Rurik,  was  bom  in  the  16th  century. 
Thb  relationship  cAused  him,  in  1599,  to  be  niade  a 
monk  by  Boris  Godoanof.  Eleyated  in  1605  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Rostof  by  Dmitri,  he  was  in  1610  sent 
on  an  erabassy  to  Poland,  where  he  was  retained,  against 
the  law  of  nations,  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Bfoscow,  In  1619,  he  found  his  son  czar,  who  ap* 
pointed  him,  June  24^  of  this  year,  patriarch,  and  shared 
with  him  his  soyereignty,  so  that  all  the  ukases  were 
giyen  in  their  narae,  and  in  all  solemnities  each  had  a 
throne,  one  as  high  as  the  other.  This  interfereuce  of 
the  patriarch  in  political  affairs  was  fatal  to  Russia. 
Michael  Romanoff  had  been  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
expre88  condition  of  reigning  with  the  ooncurrence  of 
the  chamber  of  the  boyards  and  of  the  states-general, 
which,  from  1613  to  1619,  had  oome  to  be  regarded  as 
a  legislacire  assembly.  Philaret  exiled  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  boyards,  and  reduced  the  states-general  to  a 
merely  consultatire  relation.  Into  spiritual  affairs  he 
carried  the  same  retrograde  spiriL  Without  caring  for 
the  advice  of  Oriental  patriarchs,  he  ordained,  in  1620, 
that  eyery  member  of  a  Christian  confession  who  should 
embrace  the  Russian  religion  must  be  baptized  again,  a 
regulation  which  is  still  in  foroe.  He  died  at  Moscow 
Oct.  1, 1633.  His  pastorał  epistles  haye  been  collected 
in  the  A  ncienne  Bibłiothecue  Ruste,  yoL  xyi.  See  Chro- 
mque  de  Nikon ;  Iliat,  ofthe  Patriarch  PhiUirete  (in  Rus- 
sian) (Moscow,  1802, 8yo) ;  Satiehtchef  et  Soloyief,  HiS" 
tory  of  Russia ;  Eugene,  Diet,  Hist.  s.  y. ;  Philarete, 
archb.  of  Kharkof,  Hist,  de  PEglise  Russe ;  Dolgoroukow, 
La  Yerite  sur  la  Russie^  ch.  vL— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generale,  xxxix,  838. 

Phllaster  (Philastrius),  a  noted  hieresiologist  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  flourished  in  the  łirst  quar- 
ter  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  natiyc  of 
Italy,  and  came  on  the  stage  of  theological  actiyity 
when  the  Arian  controrersy  was  waxing  hot,  and  hc 
was  soon  intercsted  in  it  as  a  most  ardent  urt)iodox 
presbyter  seeking  the  conyersion  of  strayed  sheep  of 
the  flock.  He  trayclled  far  and  near,  seeking  evcry- 
where  the  conyersion  of  the  Arians,  both  high  and  Iow. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  he  went  to  Milan  to  conviuce  bishop  Auxen- 
tius  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  was  so  well  liked  by 
the  clergy  that  he  was  finally  elected  bishop  of  Brescia 
(Brixia),  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Aqui- 
leia  in  361.  He  died  July  18,  387.  Pbilastcr^s  great- 
est  work  is  his  Liber  de  hcsresibus  (in  156  cliapters)  (ed- 
ited  by  Fabricius,  Hnmb.  1728;  by  GalUnd,  Bibliothe- 
cOf  yii,  475-521;  and  by  CEbler  in  yoL  i  of  his  Corpus 
hareseoloff.  p.  5-185).  There  is  an  affinity  of  Philas- 
ter  with  Epiphanius,  but  it  is  usually  accounted  for  on 
the  grouud  of  the  dependence  of  the  furmer  on  the  lat- 


ter.    This  seems  to  haye  been  the  opinion  of  Au^tjstine 
{Epistoła  222  ad  QuodvuUdeum).     But  Lipsiiis  derive8 
both  from  a  common  older  souroe,yiz.  the  work  of  Hip- 
polyttts  against  thirty-two  heresies,  and  expUins  the 
silence  of  Epiphanius  (who  mentiona  Hippolytus  only 
once)  by  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  authorship  or  the 
age,  which  had  no  hesitation  in  decking  itself  with  bor- 
rowed  plumes.     Philaster  was  yery  liberał  with   the 
name  of  heresy,  extending  it  to  156  systema,  28  before 
Christ,  and  128  after.     He  includes  peculiar  opinion s 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects:  "Haeresis  de  stellis  oo^lo  af- 
fixis,  hseresis  de  peccato  Cain,  hieresis  de  Psalteńi  iu- 
equaUtate,  hieresb  de  animalibus  quatuor  in  prophetis, 
hseresis  de  Scptuaginta  interpretibus,  hseresis  de  Iklel- 
chisedech  sacerdote,  hasresis  de  uxoribu8  et  coneubinis 
Salomonis !"    Philaster*s  writings  first  appeared  in  print 
at  Basie  in  1528,  edited  by  Sichardus;  they  were  re- 
printed  in  1539  at  Basie,  and  at  other  placea.     In  1G77 
they  were  inserted  in  the  BibUotheca  Patrum  Maximaj 
y.  701  sq.    But  the  best  edition  is  by  Fabricius  (Hamh. 
1721),  with  a  VUa  Philastri,     See  Schrockh,  Kirchea- 
gesch,  ix,  363-382;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist.  iii,  931  są.;  Alzog, 
Patrologie,  ^Q&,     (J.H.W.) 

PhilSaa  of  TniTMiTiic,  an  Eastem  prelate,  floiir- 
ished  in  the  3d  century  as  bishop  of  Thumitse,  in  Kgypt. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  in  his  native  place  fllled  the 
highest  offices,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
leaming.  On  accoant  of  his  faith,  he  was  persecuted 
at  AIexandria,  and  died  as  a  martyr  about  307  or  311. 
He  lef^  a  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  See  Fabricius, 
BibL  Graca^  vii,  306;  Mohler,  Patrologie^  i,  678  sq.; 
Routh,  Rei.  Sac  iii,  381  8q. 

Phile^mon  (^cX^/ia)v,  aJjTectionate),  a  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesimus. 
A.D.  57.     He  was  a  natiye  probably  of  CoIossk!,  or  at 
all  cycnts  liyed  in  that  city  when  the  apostle  wrote  to 
him  ;  first,  because  Onesimus  was  a  Colossian  (Gol.  iv, 
9);  and,  secondly,  because  Archippus  was  a  Coloss^ian 
(yer.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Philemon  at  the 
beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1,  2),    Wieseler  {Chro- 
nologie, p.  452)  argucs,  indeed.  from  Col.  iy,  17,  that  Ar- 
chippus was  a  Laodicean ;  but  the  ctsrare  in  that  pas- 
sagę  on  which  the  point  tunis  refers  eyidently  to  the 
Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore),  and 
not  to  the  Church  atLaodicea  sfioken  of  in  the  previous 
yerse,  as  Wieseler  inadycrtently  supposcs.    Theodoret 
(JProam,  in  Epist.  ad  PhiL)  States  the  ancient  opinion  in 
saying  that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colossie,  and  that 
his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as  the  5th  cen- 
tury.  The  legendary  history  supplies  nothing  on  which 
we  can  rely.    It  is  related  that  Philemon  became  bishop 
of  Colossie  (Constit,  A  post,  vii,  46),  and  died  as  a  martyr 
under  Nero.    From  the  title  of "  fcllow-workman"  (aw-- 
tpyóc)  given  him  in  the  first  yerse,  some  (Michaclis, 
Einleit.  ii,  1274)  make  him  a  deacon,  but  without  pnjof. 
But,  according  to  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  he  had  been  bishop 
in  Gaza  (see  Witsius,  Miscel,  Leidens.  p.  193  są.).     Tho 
Apphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  was  nearly  oonnectcd 
with  Philemon,  but  whcther  or  not  she  was  his  wife 
there  are  no  means  of  dctennining  (comp.  esp.  Hof- 
mann,  Introd,  in  Episł,  ad  Colos,  p.  52  sq.;  Bertholdt, 
EiłUeit,  vi.  3631  8q.).     It  is  apparent  from  the  letter  to 
him  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  infiuence, 
sińce  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numoroits 
household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensiye  liberaliry  to- 
wards  his  friends  and  the  poor  in  generał.     He  was  in- 
debted  to  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  per- 
sonal partidpation  in  the  Gospel.    All  interpretera  agree 
in  assigning  that  significance  lo  9tavTCv  fioi  Trpooofti- 
\hc  in  Philem.  19.     It  is  not  certain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances  they  became  known  to  each  other.    If  Paul 
yisitcd  Colossie  when  he  passed  through  Phr^-gia  on  his 
second  missionary  joumey  (Acta  xvi,  6),  it  was  un- 
doubtedly  there,  and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  hcard 
the  Gospel  and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  party. 
On  the  contrar}"-,  if  Paul  neyer  yisited  that  city  in  per 
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no,  as  many  eńtics  infer  from  CoL  ii,  1,  then  the  beat 
\Kv  ia  Łhct  be  was  conveited  dnńng  PauFe  protracted 
itar  at  Ephesua  (Acta  xix,  10),  A.D.  51-54.  That  city 
v»  tbe  religious  aud  oommercial  capital  of  Western 
Asta  Mioor.  The  apostle  labored  there  with  auch  auc- 
cfss  that  "all  tbey  wbo  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  tbe  woni 
(if  th«  Loid  Jesas.**  Phrj^gia  was  a  neigbboring  prov- 
iaee,tod  among  the  strangera  who  lepaired  to  fipheaua, 
lad  bad  an  opporŁunity  to  hear  tbe  preacbing  of  Paul, 
BMT  hare  been  the  Coloasian  Philemon.  It  is  evident 
t\aŁ  on  becoming  a  disdple,  be  gave  no  comraon  proof 
c^f  ihe  sincerity  and  power  of  bis  faitb.  Uls  cbaiacter, 
13  shadoved  forth  in  tbe  epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  tbe 
Btbfest  whicb  tbe  aacred  record  makea  known  to  ua. 
He  was  foli  of  iaith  and  good  worka,  was  doctle,  confid- 
iag,  gntefa],  was  forgiving,  aympatfaUing,  obaritable, 
aod  a  man  wbo  on  a  ąnesdon  of  simple  jusUce  needed 
islj  a  hint  of  hia  daty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  be- 
Tond  it  {vTip  o  \iyv  irouieiic),  Any  one  wbo  atudies 
tbe  episde  wiU  perceive  tbat  it  ascribes  to  bim  tbeae 
Tińed  qiialŁtiea ;  it  bestows  on  bim  a  measure  of  oom- 
BKodatifHŁ  which  forma  a  atrtking  oontrasŁ  witb  tbe  or- 
iliaanr  reaerye  of  the  aacred  writera.  It  was  througb 
icch  belłCTers  that  the  primitive  Christ  ianity  evinced 
iu  dirioe  origin,  and  apread  ao  rapidly  among  the  na- 
U3DŃ— Smith :  Winer.    See  Paul. 

PHILEMON,  Epistlr  to.  Thia  is  tbe  sborteat  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Uebrews)  the  last  of  PauPa  let- 
teis  as  ananged  in  most  editions  of  the  N.  T.  (In  the 
fciloving  treatment  of  it  we  rely  chiefly  apon  the  state- 
BłesU  in  Kitto*s  and  Smith's  Dictionaries,') 

I  AitUutrdup. — ^Tbat  tbis  epistle  was  written  by  the 

q«8tle  Faul  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  ancient 

Cborch.     It  18  espreasly  cited  as  such  by  Origin 

{UmiL  19  m  Jtrtm,  i,  185,  ed.  Huet.) ;  it  is  referred  to 

as  soch  by  Tertullian  (iVbr.  Marc,  v,  21);  and  both 

Einebias  \BiML  Ecdea,  iii,  25)  and  Jerome  {Procem,  m 

EfhodPkiUm.  iv,  442)  attest  its  uniyersal  reoeption  as 

»ch  in  the  Christian  worlii     Tbe  latter,  indeed,  in- 

furnu  03  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy  of 

a  piaoe  in  the  canon,  in  conaeąuence  of  its  being  oocu- 

pKd  with  aubjects  which,  in  their  estimation,  it  did  not 

|>*coffle  an  apostk  to  write  aboat,  aave  aa  a  merę  priyate 

iodiTidual;  but  tbis  be,  at  the  same  time,  ahowa  to  be  a 

aetake,  and  repodiates  tbe  legitimacy  of  such  a  stand- 

sni  for  eatimating  tbe  genuineness  or  anthority  of  any 

bc«k.   That  tbis  epistle  sbould  not  have  been  qaoted 

^  KTeral  of  the  fathers  wbo  bave  quoted  largely  from 

ibe  otber  Pauline  eptatlea  (e.  g.  Iremeos,  Clement  of  Al- 

(undria,  and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 

tbe  brerity  of  the  epiatle,  and  partl}'  by  their  not  hay- 

in«  oocaaion  to  refer  to  the  aubjecta  of  which  it  treats. 

We  Deed  not  oige  the  espressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 

tTidence  of  that  apoatolic  father^s  knowledge  and  use 

fif  tbe  epistle;  thoagh  it  is  difficult  to  regard  tbe  simi- 

^(j  between  them  and  tbe  Unguage  in  v,  20  as  alto- 

l^tber  accidental  (aee  Kircbhofer,  Otteiktuammlung,  p. 

^'^J'    Tbe  Canon  of  Muratori,  which  comea  to  ua  from 

^^  id  centuiy  (Credner,  Getchichte  des  Kanont,  p.  66), 

coDineratea  thia  as  one  of  PauFa  epistles.  Tertullian  says 

'W  Mardon  admitted  it  into  his  ooUection.     Sinope,  in 

P(«tos,  tbe  birtbplace  of  Marcion,  was  not  far  from  Co- 

^J^st  where  Philemon  Iived,  and  the  letter  would  find 

Its  way  to  the  neigbboring  churches  at  an  early  period. 

"  is  80  well  attested  historicaliy,  that,  as  De  Wette  says 

(^'(•Znfinij^  ina  Xeue  Tesiameni),  its  genuineness  on  that 

groaudisbcyonddoubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  ofTer  anything  to  conflict 
^th  tbu  deciaion.  It  ia  impossible  to  conceiye  of  a 
J]^poAti(m  morę  atrongly  marked  witbin  the  aame 
hoiits  by  tboae  nnstudied  assonancea  of  thought,  aenti- 
^^  nd  ejcpression,  which  indicate  an  author'8  band, 
^  tbis  ahort  epistle  as  compared  witb  PauFs  otber 
If*^^^'*c<ioiHi  Paley  bas  adduced  the  undesigned  coin- 
^^*^*ogta  between  tbis  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colosaians 
^b  gitat  ibrce,  as  eyincing  the  autbenticity  of  both 
[Hirrm  Poafiw,  c.  14) ;  and  Eichbom  bas  ingenioualy 


ahown  how  a  person  attempting,  with  the  Epiatle  to  tbe 
Colosaians  before  him,  to  forge  auch  an  epistle  as  tbis  in 
the  name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to  a 
yery  different  arrangement  of  the  bistońcal  circum'* 
sŁances  and  peraona  from  what  we  find  in  the  epistle 
which  is  extant  {Ewieit,  vu  N,  T,  iii,  302). 

Baur  {Paulus,  p.  475)  would  diyest  tbe  epistle  of  its 
historical  character,  and  make  it  tbe  peraonified  illus- 
tration  from  some  later  writer  of  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity  uuites  and  ęqualize8  in  a  bigher  aense  tbose 
whom  outward  circumstanoes  baye  separated.  He  does 
not  impugn  tbe  extemal  eyidence.  But,  not  to  leave 
his  theory  wbolly  unsupported,  be  snggests  aome  lin- 
guistic  objections  to  Paiłl*s  authorship  of  tbe  letter, 
which  must  be  pronounoed  imfonnded  and  friyolous. 
He  finds,  for  example,  certain  words  in  the  epistle 
which  are  alleged  to  be  not  Pauline;  but,  to  jostify  tbat 
assertion,  be  must  deny  the  genuineness  of  such  otber 
letters  of  Paul  as  bappen  to  coutain  these  words.  He 
admits  that  the  apostle  could  haye  said  av\ayxviŁ 
twioe,  but  thinks  it  snspicious  that  be  sbould  say  it 
three  times.  A  few  terms  be  adduoes  which  are  not 
osed  elsewbere  in  the  epistles;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  tbey  disproye  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer,  after 
haying  produced  two  or  three  compositions,  must  for 
the  futurę  confine  bimaelf  to  an  unyarying  circle  of 
worda,  whateyer  may  be  the  subject  he  discusaes,  or 
whateyer  the  interyal  of  time  between  his  different 
writings.  The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjectiye  charac- 
ter of  such  criticiama  can  haye  no  weigbt  against  the 
yaried  teatimony  admitted  as  decisiye  by  Christian 
acbolars  for  ao  many  ages,  upon  which  tbe  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded.  Tbey 
are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Baur*8  own  re- 
mark  that  modem  criticism  in  asaailing  tbis  particular 
book  runa  a  g^eater  risk  of  expo«ing  itself  to  the  impu- 
tation  of  an  excea8iye  distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
doubt  and  denial,  tban  in  ąueationing  tbe  claima  of  any 
otber  epistle  ascribed  to  PauL    See  Paui« 

II.  Penon  A  ddressed,^  The  epistle  is  inscribed  to 
Philemon;  and  with  him  are  joined  Apphia  (probably 
his  wife),  Archippus  (his  son  or  brother),  and  tbe  Cburch 
which  is  in  their  house,  though  tbroughout  the  epistle 
it  ia  Philemon  alone  who  is  addressed.  Philemon  was  a 
personal  friend  and  apparently  a  conyert  of  the  apostle 
(yer.  13, 19) ;  one  who  had  exerted  bimself  for  tbe  cause 
of  tbe  Gospel  and  the  oomfort  of  tbose  who  had  em- 
braoed  it  (yer.  2-7).  His  residence  was  probably  at  Co- 
losssB  (comp.  CoL  iy,  9, 17);  but  whetber  he  held  any 
Office  in  the  Cburch  there  remains  uncertain.  In  tbe 
Apottolical  Constitutiona  (yii,  46)  he  is  said  to  haye 
been  ordained  bishop  of  the  Cburch,  but  tbis  is  not  sus- 
tained  by  any  otber  testimony,  and  is  expreeely  denied 
by  tbe  author  of  the  commentary  on  St,  Paul*s  epistles 
ascribed  to  Hilary.    See  Philemon. 

Wieseler  is  of  opinion  that  Philemon  was  a  Laodi- 
cean ;  and  that  tbis  epistle  is  tbat  mentioned  (Col.  iv, 
16)  as  sent  by  the  apostle  to  the  Cburch  in  Laodicea. 
His  ground  for  tbis  is  that  the  epistle  is  addressed  to 
Archippus  as  well  as  Philemon,  and  he  assumes  that 
Archippus  was  bishop  of  the  Cburch  at  Laodicea ;  partly 
on  tbe  authority  of  Theodoret,  wbo  says  he  resided  at 
Laodicea;  partly  on  tbat  of  the  Apostolicul  Corutitutiona 
(vii,  46),  which  aay  he  was  bishop  of  the  Cburch  there; 
and  partly  on  tbe  connection  in  which  the  reference  to 
bim  in  CoL  iv,  17  stands  witb  tbe  reference  to  tbe  Cburch 
at  Laodicea,  and  the  injunction  giyen  to  the  Colossians 
to  conyey  a  roessage  to  him  conceming  fidelity  to  his 
office,  which  it  is  argued  would  haye  been  sent  to  bim- 
self had  he  been  at  Cołossse.  But  tbe  autborities  cited 
haye  no  weigbt  in  a  matter  of  tbis  sort ;  nor  can  the 
merę  juxtapo8ition  of  tbe  reference  to  Archippus  with 
the  reference  to  the  Cburch  at  Laodicea  proye  anything 
as  to  the  residence  of  tbe  former ;  and  as  for  the  injunc* 
tion  to  counsel  Archippus,  it  is  roore  likely  tbat  it  wotdd 
be  giyen  by  the  apostle  in  a  letter  to  the  Cburch  to 
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which  he  belonged  thtn  to  anothcr  Church.  On  the 
oŁher  hand,  suppoeing  Philemon  to  have  becn  at  Laodi- 
cea,  it  is  not  credible  Łhat  the  apostle  would  have  re- 
que8ted  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea  for  a  letter 
addressed  eo  excla8ively  to  him  penonalh^  and  relating 
to  matters  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  interest, 
withotiŁ  at  least  giying  Philemon  some  hint  that  he 
intended  the  letter  to  be  8o  used.  The  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea  was  doubtleas  one  of  morę  generał 
character  and  interest  tban  this.  See  Laodiceams, 
Epistlk  to. 

III.  Timeand Płace o/Writwff.—Thia isgenerally held 
to  be  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Epheiiianft,  Colos- 
sians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews)  which  the  apostle  wrote 
duriiig  his  first  captivity  at  Rorne.  The  arguments  which 
show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  łhał 
city  and  at  thai  period  involye  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  this;  for  it  is  eyident  from  CoL  iv,  7,  9,  as 
coropared  with  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  two  letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded 
them  to  their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicos  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Co1o(»8B.  A 
few  modem  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottger,  Meyer, 
maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  assigned  usually 
to  the  iirst  Roman  captiyity  were  written  during  the 
two  years  that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Oesarea  (Acts 
xxiii,  35;  xxiv,  27).  fiut  this  opinion,  though  sup- 
ported  by  some  plausible  arguments,  can  be  demonstra- 
ted  with  reasonable  certainty  to  be  incorrect.  See  Co- 
lossians, Efistlb  to  thb. 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  iixed  with  much 
precision.  The  apostle  at  the  close  of  the  letter  ex- 
presses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  He  speaks  in 
iike  roanner  of  his  approaching  deliverance  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  (ii,  23,  24),  which  was  written 
during  the  same  imprisonment.  Presuming,  therefore, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  sucb  an  expectation,  and 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  eon- 
dudę  that  this  letter  was  written  by  him  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  58. 

IV.  Design  and  Effect,  —  Our  knowledge  respecting 
the  occasion  and  object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  frum 
declarations  or  inferences  fumished  by  the  letter  itself. 
For  the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  those  names. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master  and  the 
seryant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect  a  reoonciliation 
between  them.  Ile  wished  also  (waiving  the  ai/^cov, 
the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  give  Philemon  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  manifesting  his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment 
of  Onesimus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  official  au- 
thority,  of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul  used 
his  influence  with  Onesimus  (a^ćirc/it/^a,  in  ver.  12)  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Colossce,  and  place  himself  again 
at  the  disposal  of  his  master.  Whether  Onesimus  as- 
sented  merely  to  the  proposal  of  the  apostle,  or  had  a 
desire  at  the  same  time  to  rerisit  his  former  home,  the 
epistle  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  depart- 
ure  Paul  put  tnto  his  band  this  letter  as  eyidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  tnie  and  approred  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received,  not  as  a  senrant,  but 
above  a  seryant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  reprc- 
Bentative  and  eąual  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle  him- 
self, and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and  love.  It 
is  instructive  to  obsenre  how  entirely  Paul  identifios 
himself  with  Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  intercedes  for  htm  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands 
for  him  not  oniy  a  remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the  re- 
ception  of  sympathy,  affection,  Christian  brotherhood ; 
and,  while  he  solicits  these  favors  for  another,  consents 
to  receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of 
obligation  as  if  they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  See 
Onesimus. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon  that  the 


apoRtle's  intcrcession  for  Onesimus  was  not  unar^ailin^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  agreeably  to  the  expresa 
instructions  of  the  letter,  the*past  was  forgiyen ;   the 
master  and  the  8er\'ant  were  reoonciled  to  each  other; 
and  if  the  liberty  which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a 
spirit  of  independence  was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or 
right,  it  was  enjoyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  ser- 
vitude  which  benceforth  was  such  in  name  only.      So 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certaiii ;  or  it  foUows  that  the 
apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  Philemon*8  char- 
acter, and  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesimus  were 
frustrated.     Chrysostom  declares,  in  his  impassioncd 
style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been  less  than  a  maii, 
must  have  been  alike  destitute  of  sensibility  and  reason 
(ttoioc  Xi3oc,  iroioy  ^piov)j  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
arguments  and  spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfil  every  wish 
and  intimation  of  the  apostle.    Surely  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  Oneelmus  could  involve  less  than  a 
cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  ci  vii 
conditiou,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate 
or  neutralize  the  erils  of  a  legalized  system  of  bonda^e, 
as  well  as  a  cessation  of  eyeiything  yiolatire  of  hia 
rights  as  a  Christian.     How  much  farther  than  this  an 
impartial  explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  us  or  author- 
izes  us  to  go  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  yery  gen- 
erał oonsent  of  interpreters.    Many  of  the  best  cricics 
construe  ccrtain  expTossions  (ró  ayadóv  in  rer.  14,  and 
vvrip  d  Aeyctf  in  yer.  21)  as  conreying  a  distinct  expec- 
tation  on  the  part  of  Patd  that  Philemon  would  liberate 
Onesimn&     Nearly  all  agree  that  he  could  hardly  harc 
failed  to  confer  on  him  that  fayor,  even  if  it  was  not  rc- 
quested  in  so  many  words,  after  such  an  appeal  to  his 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  justi(%.     Tbus  it  waF,  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks  (St.  PauPs  Epistksj  p.  328), 
*'by  Christianizing  the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfran> 
chised  the  slaye.    It  did  not  legislate  about  merę  nam  es 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  spoko  to 
the  heart  of  man.     When  the  heart  of  the  master  was 
filled  with  divine  grace,  and  was  warmed  with  the  loyc 
of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow.     The  lips  would 
speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would  do  liberał  things.. 
Every  Onesimus  would  be  treated  by  erery  Philemon 
as  a  beloyed  brother  in  Christ."     See  Slayery. 

V.  Contents. — The  epistle  commences  with  the  apos- 
tle*s  usual  salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  after 
which  he  affectionately  alludes  to  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  jny 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him  (rer.  1-7). 
He  then  gently  and  gracefully  introduces  the  main  sub- 
ject  of  bis  epistle  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritual  oblip:a- 
tions  under  which  Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  che 
ground  of  which  he  might  utter  as  a  command  what  be 
preferred  urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  he  had  expe- 
rienced  is  stated ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his  master  is 
not  palliated;  his  increased  worth  and  usefulneas  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  his  former  master  is  entreated  fo  re- 
ceive  him  back,  not  only  without  severity,  but  with  the 
feeling  due  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16). 
The  apostle  then  delicatcly  refers  to  the  matter  of  córa- 
pensation  for  any  loss  which  Philemon  might  have  sus- 
tained,  either  throngh  the  dishonesty  of  Onesimus  or 
simply  through  the  want  of  his  ser%'ice;  and  though  he 
reminds  his  friend  that  he  might  justly  hołd  the  lattcr 
his  debtor  for  a  much  larger  amount  (secing  he  owed  to 
the  apostle  his  own  self),  he  pledges  himself,  under  his 
own  band,  to  make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The 
epistle  concludes  with  some  additional  expressions  of 
friendly  solicitude ;  a  request  that  Philemon  would  pre- 
parę  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  visit 
him ;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle  and  some  of 
the  Christians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  the  time 
(ver.  20-25). 

VI.  Character, — The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  pe- 
ctiliar  feature — its  (estheticnł  character  it  may  be  termed 
— which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  cpistles,  and 
demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.    It  has  bccu  de- 
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^eTvtdiy  admired  as  a  model  of  delictcy  and  skill  in  the 
•kpartmeot  of  oompoaitioa  to  which  it  belonga.  The 
rriter  had  peculiar  diffictilties  to  oyercome.  He  was 
:!» cooDioii  friend  of  the  parties  at  variaiice.  He  must 
ci4)dliate  a  man  who  sapposed  that  he  had  good  reason 
'O  be  oflbided.  He  must  commend  the  oifender,  and 
m  Deicher  denj  nor  a^grarate  the  impuŁed  fault.  He 
9o«t  saMit  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  eąuality  in  the 
fke  din  trystem  which  hardly  reoognised  the  homanity 
i  f  tb«  enaiared.  He  coold  have  plaoed  the  question  on 
tl:-  ground  of  his  own  penonal  rights,  and  yet  must 
«aiTe  thcm  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  spontaneous 
LjtdaesB.  His  sucress  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
j  4}ang  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  jusUce  which 
eaokl  bare  ciaimed  ererything;  He  limits  hia  reąuest 
'^.'1  (jo^Tenesa  of  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restoration 
r>  £ivor  and  the  enjoyment  of  futurę  8}'mpathy  and  af- 
f-fticiu  and  yet  would  so  guard  his  words  as  to  leave 
»fi  Ibr  all  the  generoeity  which  benevolence  might 
^nape  t^wards  one  whoae  conditaon  admitted  of  so 
csch  aOeriation.  Thcse  are  oontrarieties  not  easy  to 
Itmoaiu ;  but  Patii,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree 
^/^dMeoial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them  which,  in 
bfinę  tątul  to  the  occasion,  could  hardly  be  greater. 
Thi3  Imer,  says  Eichhom,  is  a  Toucher  for  the  apostle^s 
Bitanity.  poUteneas,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  His 
^Tocscy  of  OnesiiDus  is  of  the  most  insinuating  and 
pfnanire  cbaracter,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  per- 
rmaa  or  ooocealment  of  any  fact.  The  crrors  of  Ones- 
iom  are  admitted,  as  was  nccessary,  lest  the  just  indig- 
eatica  of  his  master  against  him  should  be  roused  anew ; 
\4A  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner : 
:be  good  side  of  Onesimus  is  brought  to  view,  but  in 
■Bcb  1  way  as  to  facilitate  the  friendly  recept  ion  of  him 
^y  his  master,  as  a  oonseąuence  of  Christianity,  to  which 
^  bid.  during  hia  absenoe,  bcen  conTerted ;  and  his  fut- 
'Ji  Meltty  is  Toucbed  for  by  the  noble  principles  of  Chris- 
'jaaiif  to  which  he  had  bcen  conrerted.  The  apostle 
■^^flreM  Philemon  on  the  soflest  side :  who  would  wil- 
fiłllT  Rfa«  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  im- 
prianed  friend  a  request?  And  such  was  he  who  thus 
pi«»ded  for  OnesimuM.  The  person  recommended  is  a 
CbiiAiin,  a  dear  friend  of  the  apostIe*s,  and  one  who 
^  persooally  serred  him :  if  Philemon  will  receive 
kim  kimlly,  it  will  alTord  the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love, 
a»l  jield  him  joy.  What  need,  then,  for  long  urgency  ? 
Tbe  spoetle  ia  certain  that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own 
&xT«d,  do  eyen  morę  than  he  is  asked.  Morę  cogently 
nd  morę  conrteonaly  no  man  could  plead  {KinUU,  int 
X  r.  iii,  300). 

Tb«Te  is  a  letter  extant  of  (he  yonnger  Pliny  (Epist, 
i^.i\)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  senrant  had 
■S^^cned  him.  in  which  he  intercedea  for  the  fugitive, 
«bo  vas  anxioiia  to  return  to  his  master,  but  drćaded 
>be  effects  of  hia  anger.  Thus  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
^^^"ondenot  waa  Mmilar  to  that  betwecn  the  apostle  and 
hiileaion.  It  has  occurred  to  scholara  to  compare  this 
»l<tiatcd  ktter  with  that  of  Paul  in^  behalf  of  One»- 
w;  and  aa  the  resolt  they  hesitate'not  to  say  that, 
not  ofoly  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny 
w  ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument,  pa- 
t^.  beaaty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  cummunication  of 
tŁ«  apcKtle  is  raatly  superior  to  that  of  the  polLshed  Ro- 
■Mwńter. 

VIŁ  Cammteniarieś. — The  following  are  the  special 
'le^ical  helpa  on  this  epistle:  Jerome,  CommnUarii 
<-Q  Opp,  rii,  741);  also  Pseudo-Hicron.  id.  (ibid.  xi); 
<łi7Nostom,  ffomilia  (in  Opp.  xi,  838;  aiao  ed.  Kaphe- 
^^  in  the  Uttcr^s  A  tmoiatumes,  ii) ;  Alcuin,  Explanatio 
'i^  Opp,  1^  ii);  Calvin,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,;  also  in 
tadi^h,  by  Pringle,  in  the  lattefs  Commenł.  on  Tim, ; 
«5«1  by  Edwarda,  in  the  Bib.  Rfpot,  1836) ;  Brentz,  Com- 
^nrU  (in  Opp.  vii);  Pamelius,  CommetUariołus  (Ka- 
'«oi  Msari,  Opp.  v) ;  Major,  Knarratio  (Vitemb.  1565, 
""•>:  Danrós  Commentaritts  (Genev.  1579,  8vo);  Hv- 
T7i«s.  Commrmtarius  [indiid.  Tim.  and  TiL]  (Tigur. 
^-1  M.) ;  Fcuardent  (R.  C),  Commenłarius  (Paris, 


1588,  8vo);  Rollock,  Commentariuś  (Genev.  1602,  8vo) ; 
AtteraoU,  CommerUary  (Lond.  1612, 1633,  fol.);  Genti- 
lis,  Commentariuś  (Norib.  1618,  4to);  Dykę,  Krpońtum 
(Lond.  1618,  4to;  also  in  Dutch,  in  hia  Werckey  Arost. 
1670,  p.  798);  Rapiue  (R.  C),  Exposiłion  [French] 
(Par.  1632,  8vo);  Jones,  CommenŁary  [includ.  Heb.] 
(Lond.  1635,  fol.) ;  Himrael,  Commentariuś  (Jen.  1641, 
4to);  Yincent  (R.  C),  Krplicatio  (Par.  1647, 8vo) ;  Cru- 
I  cius,  Yerklaaring  (Harlem,  1649,  8vo) ;  Habert  (R.  C), 
I  Ejrposifio  [includ.  Tim,  and  TiL]  (Par.  1656,  8vo) ; 
Franckenstein,  Ohsewationes  (Hal.  1657, 4to;  Ltps.  1665, 
12mo);  Taylor,  ComiiMi/aWiM  (Lond.  1659,  fol.) ;  Hum- 
t  mel,  Krplanatio  (Tigur.  1670,  foL) ;  Fecht,  Erpositio 
I  (Rost,  1696,  4to) ;  Schmid,  Paraphrasis  (Hamb.  1704, 
4to,  and  later);  Smalridge,  Sermon  (in  SermonSj  Oxf. 
1724,  foL);  Layater,  Predigt.  (St.  Gall,  1785  sq.,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Klotzsch,  De  occasioney  etc  (Yiteb.  1792, 4to) ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Program.  (Hal.  1802,  4to) ;  Wildschut,  I)e  dio 
tione,  etc.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1809,  8vo);  Buckminster,  Sermon 
(in  SermonSf  Bost.  1815) ;  Hagenbach,  Interprełatio 
(Basil.  1829, 4to) ;  Parry,  Exposiłion  (Lond.  1834, 12mo); 
Rothe,  Inierpretatio  (Brem.  1844,  8vo) ;  Koch,  Commm- 
tar  (ZUr.  1846,  8vo) ;  Ktlhne,  A  usl^ng  (Leipa.  1856, 
8vo) ;  EUlcott,  Commentarjf  (Lond.  1857, 8vo) ;  Hackett, 
Retised  Translation  (Amer.  Bibie  Union,  1860,  12mo) ; 
Bleek,  Yorlesungen  [includ.  Ephes.  and  Coloss.]  (BerL 
1865,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Notes  [includ.  Coloss.]  (Lond. 
1875, 8vo).    See  Epistle. 

Phile^tua  (^iXł}roc,  belored)^  an  apostatę  Chris- 
tian, possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymenieus,  with  whom  he  is 
associated  iu  2  Tim.  ii,  17,  and  who  is  named  without 
him  in  an  earlier  epistle  (1  Tim.  i,  20).  A.D.  58-64. 
Waterland  {fmportance  ofthe  Doctrine  ofthe  Uoly  Triw 
ity^  eh.  Ir,  in  his  Works,  iii,  459)  condenses  in  a  few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have 
been  written  conceniing  their  opiniuns,  and  the  sen- 
tence  which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. . 
"  They  appear  to  have  been  persona  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  alle- 
gorizing  away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  re- 
8olving  it  all  into  figurę  and  metaphor.  The  delivering 
over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication  dedaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  heathen ;  and  in  the  apostolical  age  it  was  accompa- 
nied  with  supematural  or  miraculous  effects  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered."  Walch  is  of  opin- 
ion  that  they  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  Hammond  con- 
nects  them  with  the  Gnostics ;  Yitńnga  (with  less  prob- 
ability)  with  the  Sadducees.  They  understood  the  res- 
urrection to  signify  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneration  and  conrersion, 
according  to  Walch,  whose  dissertation.  De  Hymenteo 
et  PhiktOy  in  hU  MisceUanea  Sacra,  1744,  p.  81-121, 
seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Among  writers  who 
preceded  him  may  be  named  Yitringa,  Observ.  Sacr. 
iv,  9,  p.  922-930;  Buddieus,  Ecclesia  Apostoiica,v,  297- 
305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy,  Burton,  Bampton  I^ctures, 
and  dean  £Uicott's  notes  on  the  pastorał  epistles;  and 
Potter  on  Church  Goremment,  eh.  v,  with  reference  to 
the  sentence.  The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymenieus 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Csesar*8  househojd 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Romę.— Smith.     See  Hymen^us. 

Phil'ip  (^^AcTTiroc,  lover  of  horses),  the  name  of 
several  men  mentioncd  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus. 
Those  named  in  the  N.T.  will  be  uoriced  separately  below. 

1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace  i,  1 ; 
vi,  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  359-336.  See  Alexan- 
DEił  {the  Great). 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  gov- 
emor  at  Jerusalem  (RC.  cir.  170),  where  he  bi>haved 
uirh  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v,  22),  buniing  the  fugitive 
Jews  in  caves  (vi,  11),  and  taking  the  earlicst  measures 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  Judas  Maccabieus  (viii, 
H).  He  is  commonly  (but  it  would  seem  iucorrectly) 
identified  with. 
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3.  The  fMter-brothet  (airTpofat,  in,  29}  of  Antio- 
chiu  Epiphane*,  wham  the  king  upon  bi«  deMh-bed 
■ppoint«d  re^nt  of  Svtia  and  guinIUn  of  hiaMit  Anti- 
ochia V,  to  the  eKcIiuion  of  Lymm  (ŁC.  164 ;  1  Macr. 
vi,  14, 16,  55).  He  letuiiKd  »ilh  llie  rayil  lurcei  from 
Pereia  (v<,  66)  to  iHonie  the  govemineDt,  and  occnpied 
Alltioeh.  But  Lyiim,  who  wu  al  the  tirae  besieging 
"  thi  Sanctuary"  at  JeruMlem,  hautily  madę  terma  with 
Jiidas,  and  marched  against  him.  LyBiu  ttonned  An- 
lioch,  and,  according  to  Josephai  (Ant.  xii,  9,  7),  put 
Philip  to  death.  In  i  tlacc.  Thilip  ia  eaid  to  have  fled 
to  P[4>l.  PhilDmcbir  on  the  death  of  Anliochua  {i  Mace. 
ix,  29),  though  Ibe  book  woUins  traceg  of  tbe  other 
aeeount  <xiii,  23).    See  Antioch[I9  (Epiphaati). 

4.  Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  RC  220-179.  Hia 
wide  anil  aucceasful  endeavo™  to  alnngthen  and  eniarge 
the  Maccdonian  dominion  hmnght  hiiD  into  coiifltet 
wiih  the  Komana  wben  they  were  engaged  in  the  cric- 
ical  war  iiilh  Carthage,  Deaulloiy  warfare  followed  hy 
hoilow  peace  laated  till  the  victory  of  Zama  left  the 
Komana  free  for  morę  vigoroua  measurea.  Meanwhile 
Philip  had  Consolidated  his  power,  though  he  hait  de- 
gencrated  into  au  unacnipuloua  tjranL  The  flrat  cam^ 
pai):^  of  the  Romana  on  the  declaration  of  war  (KC 
200)  vere  not  alteiided  by  any  deciaive  retnlt,  but  the 
anival  of  Flamininua  {B.C.  198)  changed  the  aapect  of 
albira.    Hiilip  was  driren  from  his  commanding  poM- 


■he  next  year  he  lont  the  fatal  batlle  of  Cynosctpbale, 
and  HB>  obligcd  to  accede  to  the  lenna  dictated  by  bil 
conąuerors.     Tht  

power,  and  waa 

In  I  Mace  viii.  5  the  defeat  of  Philip  "ia  coupled  with 
that  of  Peneuł  aa  one  of  the  nobleat  (riumi^  of  the 
Uomana, — Smith. 
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ind  defeated  [hem.     In  347  Philip  wa*  again   or 

irith  hia  gon  of  the  aamename  aa  bimself,  anil  ili 

ilghip  waa  continued  to  the  following  yeair,  vi-łi 

Philip  celehntted  with  great  aplendor  the  tbousaiid 

annivenary  of  the  building  of  Home.      An    imiripi: 

number  of  wild  beaita  wen  bnmght  forlh  aiid    alau^ 

tered  in  the  amphiiheatre  andci^cu^    In  the  i>rxt  yc; 

!oaaul>hip  of  .f^milianua  and  Aquiliiius.  a  i 


voltbr 

claimed  emperor  a 


lie  legiom 


named  Carrilius  Kfarini 
killed  Bbonly  after.  I>>i 
ite  of  Ibeae  prorincea,  eent  i  hi  I  li 
,  but  Deciui  had  no  i»onvr  arTi  \-i 
at  his  poBt  than  the  aoldieia  proclaimed  bim  cmpt^rt 
Philip  niarched  againat  Decius,  learing  his  fjni 
Komc.  Thet«DanniesnietnearVen)na,where  Phil 
WBB  defealed  and  killed,  as  aome  say  by  hia  orni  (  itii>[ 
On  the  news  rcachiiig  Romę,  the  pnetorians  killed  Ij 
son  alao,  and  Decius  waa  acknowledged  emperor  iii  '2i 
Eutnipiua  sules  that  both  Płiilips,  father  and  son,  wei 
numbered  among  the  goda.  It  ia  donbcful  whethi 
Philip  wai  really  a  Christian,  hut  i(  seema  rertaiii.  i 
■tated  by  Easehius  and  Dionyaius  of  AlenandriB,  Ihi 
under  his  reign  the  Christiana  enjoyed  fuli  toleralioi 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  publidy.  tiregoiy  of  Nysa 
States  tbatdaringlhal  period  all  the  inhabiunts  of  Ncc 
Oeaarea,inPontHs,emhncedChri(tianity,overthrewth 
idola,  and  caised  templ«  to  the  God  of  the  Chri^ttani 
It  appears  that  Philip  during  his  fire  yeara'  reie"  P''^' 
emedwith  mildneasand  juBtice,aad  wal  genenlly  popu 
lar. — Engtitk  VycU>p,».y. 


PbiUp  (M.  Jui.ius  Pnii.iPFirB),  eoiperoi  of  Romę, 
anative  of  Bualra,  in  Tiachonitia,  according  to  aomeau- 
thoritica,  after  aert-ing  with  distinctioa  in  the  Roman 
armiea,  was  promuted  by  the  lalei  Gordiau  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  imperial  guarda  after  the  death  of  Mi- 
aitheus,  A.D.  243.  In  the  fuUooing  year  be  accompa- 
nied  (iordian  in  his  expedition  into  Peiaia,  where  he 
contrired  to  excite  a  mutiny  amung  the  eoldieis  by 
complaining  that  the  empcTor  was  loo  young  to  lead  an 
■rmy  in  such  a  difficult  undeitaking.  The  muCineers 
obtiged  Gordlan  to  acknowledge  Philip  aa  hia  coUeague; 
and  in  a  abort  time  Philip,  wiahing  to  leign  alime, 
cauaed  Uordian  to  be  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the 
senate  hc  ascribed  the  death  of  Gordian  to  illneaa,  and 
the  aenate  acknowledged  bim  as  emperor.  Having 
maile  peace  with  the  Petsians,  he  led  (he  anny  back 
into  Syria,  and  anived  st  Antioch  for  Ihe  Eaater  solem- 
nities.  EuaebiuB,  who  with  other  Chriatian  writers 
maintaina  that  Pbilip  was  a  Christian,  atates  as  ■  re- 
port that  he  went  vith  hia  wife  to  atl«nd  the  Christian 
worahip  at  Antioch,  but  that  Babila,  biahop  oT  that  city, 
refnsed  to  penniC  bim  lo  enter  t>e  church,  as  being 
guilty  of  munier,  npon  which  Philip  acknowledgcd  his 
guilt,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  nf  the  penitenta. 
This  circumatance  ia  alao  atated  by  John  Chrj'»ostom. 
Frum  Anliorh  Philip  came  to  Rgme,  and  Ihe  fnllowing 
yeu,  345,  asaumed  the  consalahip  with  T.  ¥.  Titianus, 
BDd  marchcd  against  the  Caipl,  who  had  uivaded  Moe- 


1.  Aulkailii:  //irto^y.— The  Gospels  coniain  cnmpara- 
tively  scanty  notices  of  this  diaciple.  A.D.  2&-28.  He 
ia  mentioned  aa  being  of  Bethaaida,  Ihe  dly  of  Atldrew 
and  Peter  (John  i,  44),  and  apparenily  wai  among  llie 
GalilffSn  peasants  of  that  distrtct  who  flockcd  to  brar 
the  preaching  of  the  Bapttat.  The  manner  in  wbirh 
John  speaks  nf  him,  the  icpotition  by  bim  of  the  aelf- 
same  words  with  which  Anrirew  had  broughl  to  Peter 
the  good  newa  that  the  Chriat  had  at  last  appeared,  all 
indicale  a  previou3  friendship  with  Ihe  aoiu  of  JiMiah 
and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  conaequent  participation  in  lhń( 
Messianic  hopea.  1'he  cloae  union  of  the  twa  in  John 
vi  and  xii  suggeets  that  he  may  bave  owed  lo  Andrew 
the  flrst  lidings  that  the  hnpe  had  beon  fulGlIeil.  The 
aUtement  that  Jesus /ound  him  (John  i,  43)  implira  a 
previouB  aeeking.  To  him  Srat  in  the  whole  drcle  uf 
the  disciplea  netę  epokcn  the  words  so  fuli  of  meaning, 
"Folbjw  me"  (iWi).  Philip  was  thus  the  fourth  ofibe 
apostles  who  aitachcd  tliemse1ves  to  the  person  of  Je- 
sus—of  those  who  "  lelt  all  and  followed  him.'  Asaoon 
aa  he  bas  leamed  to  know  his  Mast«r,  he  is  eager  to 
communicate  hia  discovery  to  another  who  had  alao 
shared  the  aame  expecUtiona.  He  speaka  to  Nalhsn- 
ael,  prohahly  on  his  arTival  in  Cana  (see  Joba  xxi,  i; 
comp.  Ewald,  Ofiek.  v,  251),  aa  if  they  had  not  wi- 
dom comaiuned  togethcr  of  the  inlimationa  of  ■  belf) 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  Ibund  in  their 
sacreil  bnoks.  We  may  well  believc  that  be,  like  l>i> 
friend,  waa  an  "Israelile  indeed  in  whom  there  nas  w 
guile."    In  tbe  liats  of  tbe  twelre  apostles  in  tbe  si- 
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Enptk  Goipels,  his  name  ib  as  unifoimly  at  the  head  of 
ibe  seoond  gioup  of  four  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that 
<-f  tbe  firat  (Silatt.  x,  3;  Mark  iii,  18;  Lukę  vi,  14);  and 
ihi  {acta  Roonled  b}'  John  give  the  reason  of  this  pri- 
sńtr.  In  thoee  lists  again  we  find  his  name  unifunnly 
eoipfed  vith  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to 
tfae  hjpotbeais  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Na- 
tbioael  of  John  I,  45,  the  one  being  the  personal  name, 
thf  otber,  Uke  Baijonah  or  Bartiroanis,  a  patronymic. 
Dooahison  {Jcukar,  p.  9)  looka  on  the  two  as  brothera, 
bot  ihe  preciae  mention  of  rby  idtov  ddt\^v  in  v,  41, 
u J  its  ooaision  berę,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt.  x, 
3  .  sicainst  thia  hypothesis. 

I^ilip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of 
di^pies  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement 
d  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  his  first 
appearance  as  a  propbet  in  Jenisalem  (John  ii).  When 
Joim  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring 
tbe  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  com- 
psoT  of  preacbera,  we  may  belieye  that  be,  like  his 
flnapankms  and  friends,  recaved  a  new  cali  to  a  morę 
«io«tant  diadpleship  (Matt.  iv,  18-22).  When  the 
Twelre  were  ^lecially  set  apart  to  Łheir  office,  he  was 
ftombered  among  them.  The  first  three  Gospels  tell  as 
bjŁhhłg  morę  of  him  individually.  John,  with  his 
dianeceristic  fialoess  of  personal  reminiscences,  records 
a  (ew  signłficant  ntterances.  The  eamest,  simple-hearted 
£uth  vhich  abowed  itself  in  his  first  conyersion,  reqaired, 
it  voałd  aeem,  an  edocation ;  one  stage  of  this  may  be 
traoed,  acoordang  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (^Sirom,  iii, 
i^U  in  ^e  history  of  Matt.  yiii,  21.  That  Church  fa- 
ther  asanmea  that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who  urged 
tlte  plea,  "Snffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father," 
aad  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty  by  the  com- 
BMsd,  **  Ijtt  tbe  dead  bury  their  dead ;  follow  thou  me." 
When  the  Galilaan  crowds  had  halted  on  their  way  to 
Jenisaleffl  to  hear  tbe  preachtng  of  Jesus  (John  vi,  5-9), 
»3A  were  faint  with  bunger,  it  was  to  Philip  that  the 
H^ttstum  was  put,  *'Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
tb€$e  may  eat?"  "And  this  he  said,'*  John  adds,  *<  to 
|m:ive  him,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do." 
The  answer,  "  Two  handred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
safficient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
sbov$  bow  little  be  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine 
power  that  foUowed.  It  is  notioeable  that  here,  as  in 
John  i,  he  appears  in  dose  connection  with  Andrew. 
Bengel  and  others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the 
c)^v^  of  proriding  food  had  been  committed  to  Philip, 
whik  Chrysoetom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rather 
lappose  it  was  because  this  apostle  was  weak  in  faitb. 

Anotber  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii, 
^it  Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  oome  to  keep  the 
Paasorer  at  Jenisalem  were  some  Gentile  proselytes 
(HcUenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  desired  to  see 
l^ira.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip  may  have  attracted 
tlKm.  The  zealoos  love  which  he  had  shown  in  tbe 
c«e  of  Nathanael  may  have  madę  him  prompt  to  ofTer 
biouelf  as  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteriatic  of  him 
<^t  he  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  tbe  preaence  of 
^Kaster.  **  Philip  cometh  and  telletb  Andrew,  and 
•sain  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and 
felłow-townanian  to  wbom  probably  be  owed  his  own 
utirodttction  to  Jesus  of  Kazareth  is  to  introduoe  these 
etnngeis  also. 

Tbere  is  a  connection  not  difficnlt  to  be  traced  be- 
tveeD  this  facŁ  and  that  which  foUows  on  the  last  re- 
<^Rrace  of  Philip*s  name  in  tbe  history  of  the  Grospels. 
1^  doiie  to  aee  Jesos  gave  oocańon  to  the  utterance 
o(  Worda  in  which  the  Lord  spoke  morę  distinctly  than 
^'CT  of  the  presenoe  of  bis  Father  with  him,  in  the  voice 
from  bearen  which  manifested  tbe  Father^s  will  (ver. 
^)<  The  words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  beart  of 
tt  least  one  of  tbe  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
1^  itroog  crarings  of  a  paasionate  but  unenlightened 
Uth  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting. 
^^  heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father  and  their 
Pttber.    He  was  going  to  his  Father^s  house.    They 


were  to  follow  him  there.  But  wby  should  they  not 
have  even  now  a  yision  of  the  diyine  glory  ?  It  was 
part  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  naturę  that  no 
resenre  should  binder  the  expie8sion  of  the  craving, 
"  Lortl,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  (xiv,  8). 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially 
to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to 
gee  Jesus.  He  had  been  with  him,  looking  on  him  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  yet  he  had 
not  known  him.  He  had  thought  of  the  glory  of  the 
Father  as  consisting  ui  something  else  than  the  Truth, 
Rigbteousness,  Love  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Son. 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father ;  and  bow  sayest  thou,  then.  Show  us  tbe 
Father  ?"  (John  xiv,  9).  No  other  fact  connected  with 
the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Tbe 
close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the 
list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  wbo  meet  us  in 
John  xxi.  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at 
Jenisalem  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i,  13)  and  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Traditionary  Notiees,  —  Bestdes  tbe  above  all  ia 
uncertain  and  apociyphal.  Philip  is  mentioned  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  as  baring  had  a  wife  and  cbildren, 
and  as  baving  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters 
instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity  (Słrom,  iii, 
52 ;  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii,  80) ;  and  he  is  included  in  tbe  list 
of  those  who  had  borne  witness  of  Chóst  in  their  liyes, 
but  had  not  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a 
martyr'8  deatb  {Stronu  iv,  78).  There  is  notbing  im- 
probable  in  the  statement  that  be  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  in  Psa,  cxvi ;  Niceph.  //.  E,  ii, 
86).  Polycrates  (in  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii,  31),  bisbop  of 
Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the 
Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters  who 
had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifta 
of  inspiration  (iy^Ayi^  llvŁVfiaTi  voXiTtvaafikinf)j  who 
had  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  howeyer,  in  this 
mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confu- 
sion  between  tbe  apostle  and  the  eyangelist,  Eusebius 
in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  passage  from  Caius,  in 
which  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  prophetesses,  are 
mentioned  as  liying  with  their  father  at  Hierapolis,  and 
as  buried  there  with  him,  and  bimself  connects  this  fact 
with  Acts  xxi,  8,  as  if  they  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him  in  the 
Easter  Gontroyersy,  as  an  antbority  for  the  Quartodeci- 
man  practice  (Euseb.  U.  E,  v,  24).  It  is  noticeable  that 
even  Augustine  {Semu  266)  speaks  with  some  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  two  Philips. 

Epiphanius  (xxvi,  18)  mentions  a  Gospel  of  Philip 
as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  See  Gospels,  Spuri- 
ous.  The  apocryphal  **Acła  PhiUppi^  are  utterly  wild 
and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them, 
it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  apostle  or  the  evan- 
gelist  labored  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  He 
arriyes  in  that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and  bis 
friend  Bartholomew.  The  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  eon- 
verted.  The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  worship 
of  a  great  serpent  The  priests  and  the  proconsnl  seize 
on  tbe  apostles  and  put  them  to  the  torturę.  John 
suddenly  appears  with  words  of  counsel  and  enconrage- 
ment  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  waming  of  tbe  Apostle  of 
Love  reminding  him  that  he  should  return  good  for 
evil,  curses  the  city,  and  the  earth  opens  and  swallows 
it  upk  Then  his  Lord  appears  and  reproves  him  for  his 
yindictiye  anger,  and  those  who  had  desoeuded  to  the 
abysB  are  raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which 
Philip  had  suffered  end  in  his  deatb,  but,  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  his  offence,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded  from  Paradise.  After  his  deatb  a  vine  springs 
up  on  the  spot  where  his  blond  had  fallen,  and  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucharistic  cup  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Ada  Apoctypka,  p.  75^4),    Tbe  book  which  eon- 
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tama  Łhb  nirratire  w  appuently  oniy  Łhe  Uut  chapter 
of  a  larger  bistoiy,  and  it  fixes  the  joarney  and  the 
deatb  as  after  Łbe  eigbth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncer- 
taiD  wbether  Łbe  ot  ber  apocrypbal  fragment  professing 
to  give  an  aooount  of  his  labon  in  Greece  is  part  of  tbe 
same  work,  bat  it  is  at  least  eąually  legeodary.  He  ar- 
fires  io  Athens  clotbed,  Uke  tbe  otber  apostles,  as  Christ 
bad  commanded,  in  an  outer  doak  and  a  linen  tunic 
Three  bandred  pbilosopben  dispute  witb  bim.  Tbey 
find  tbem8e1vcs  baffled,  and  send  for  asństance  to  Ana- 
nias,  tbe  bigb-priest  at  Jerusalem.  He  puts  on  bis 
pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Atbens  at  the  bead  of  five 
bnndred  warriors.  Tbey  attempŁ  to  seize  on  tbe  apo»- 
tle,  and  are  all  smitten  witb  blindness.  Tbe  hearens 
open ;  tbe  form  of  tbe  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  tbe 
idols  of  Atbens  fali  to  tbe  ground ;  and  so  on  througb 
a  succession  of  manrels,  ending  witb  bis  remaining  two 
years  in  tbe  city,  establisbing  a  Church  there,  and  thcn 
going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Partbia  {ibid.  p.  95-104). 

Anotber  tradition  represents  Scythia  as  the  scenę  of 
his  labors  (Abdias,  Hist.  Apott.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc 
y,  T,  i,  739),  and  throws  tbe  guilt  of  his  deatb  upon 
tbe  Ebionites  {Acta  Sanctorunu,  May  1). — Smith. 

In  pictorial  art  Philip  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  scanty  beard,  and  benevolent  face.  His 
attribute  is  a  cross  wbich  yaries  in  form — sometimes  a 
smali  cross  in  his  band ;  again,  a  high  cross  in  tbe  form 
of  a  T,  or  a  staff  witb  a  smali  cross  at  the  top.  It  bas 
three  significations :  it  may  represent  tbe  power  of  the 
cross  wbich  be  held  before  tbe  dragon ;  or  his  roartyr- 
dom ;  or  bis  mission  as  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Brabant  and  Luxembourg. 
His  anniyersaiy  is  May  1. 

Phirip  THE  EvAN«Erj8T  {^i\ixvoc  O  Łuayytki- 
OTqc)f  one  of  the  original  seren  deacons  in  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.29.  Thetirstmentionoftbisnameoccurs 
in  the  account  of  the  dispute  between  tbe  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  disciples  in  Acts  vi  He  was  one  of  tbe  seyen 
appointed  to  soperintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 
Tbe  fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are  Greek,  makes  it 
at  least  very  probable  that  tbey  were  chosen  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  tbe  Church,  represent- 
atiyes  of  the  class  wbich  bad  appeared  before  the  apos- 
tles  in  the  attitude  of  complaint.  The  naroe  of  Philip 
BUnds  next  to  that  of  Stephen ;  and  tbis,  together  witb 
the  fact  that  these  are  tbe  only  two  names  (unless  Nic- 
olas be  an  exception ;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  wbich  we 
hear  again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  cbosen«  He  was,  at  any 
ratę,  weU  reported  of  as  "  fuli  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wisdom,"  and  bad  so  won  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  belierers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votes  of  the  con- 
gregation  to  have  been  taken  for  the  different  candi- 
dates)  gaining  all  but  tbe  bighest  number  of  suffrages, 
Wbether  the  office  to  wbich  be  was  thus  appointed 
gave  bim  tbe  position  and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the 
Church,  or  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  its  charac- 
ter,  must  remain  uncertain  (Goulbum,  ^4  c/«  ofthe  Dea- 
cons, Lond.  1866).     See  Dbaoox. 

The  afler-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any 
case,  that  his  office  was  not  aimply  that  of  tbe  later  Di- 
aoonate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to  tbink  of  him  as 
contributing  bardly  less  than  Stephen  to  the  great  in- 
crease  of  disciples  wbich  followed  on  tbis  fresb  organ i- 
zation,  as  shańng  in  that  wider,  morę  expan8ive  teach* 
ing  wbich  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  oration 
of  the  protomartyr,and  in  wbich  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  Paul.  We  sbould  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his 
companion  and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  witb  the  work 
wbich  be  had  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  tbrough  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  So  according- 
ly  we  find  bim  in  tbe  next  stage  of  his  bistory.  The 
persecution  of  wbich  Saul  was  the  leader  must  have 
Btopped  the  "  daily  ministrations"  of  the  Church.  The 
teachers  who  bad  been  most  prominent  were  compelled 


to  take  to  flight^  and  Philip  was  among  them.      Tbe 
ceasation  of  one  form  of  activity,  bowerer,  only  tlirew 
him  forward  into  anotber.  It  is  noticeable  that  tbe  city 
of  Samaria  is  tbe  first  scenę  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii>. 
He  is  tbe  precursor  of  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen  bad 
been  in  his  teaching.     It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  tban  to 
that  of  an  apostle,  tu  take  that  first  step  in  tbe  victory 
over  Jewbb  prejudice  and  the  expaii«on  of  tbe  Church, 
according  to  its  Lord*s  command.    As  a  preparat  ion  for 
that  work  there  may  bave  been  tbe  Messianic   )K>|>es 
wbich  were  cherisbed  by  tbe  Samaritaus  no  less  than 
by  tbe  Jews  (John  iv,  25),  tbe  reoollection  of  the  two 
days  wbich  had  witnessed  the  presence  there  of  Christ 
and  bis  disciples  (ver.  40),  even  perbaps  tbe  cravin^ 
for  spińtual  powers  wbich  bad  been  roused  by  the 
strauge  influence  of  Simon  tbe  Sorcerer.     The  sccne 
wbich  brings  the  two  into  contact  witb  each  other,  in 
wbich  tbe  magiciau  bas  to  acknowledge  a  power  ovcr 
naturę  greater  than  bis  own,  is  interesting  ratbcr  as  Lkv 
longing  to  the  life  of  the  beresiarch  than  to  that  of  the 
erangelist.     See  Simon  Magus.     It  suggcsts  tbe  in- 
ąuir}'  wbether  we  can  tracę  tbrough  the  dibtortioiis  and 
perversions  of  the  **  bero  of  the  romance  of  beresy/^  the 
influence  of  that  pbase  of  Christian  trutb  wbich  was 
likely  to  be  prescnted  by  tbe  preaching  of  the  Helle- 
nistic evangelist. 

Tbis  step  is  fullowed  by  anotber.     He  is  directed  l>y 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  ied  dowu 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  tbe  way  to  Egypt.     See 
Gaza.    A  chariot  passes  by  in  which  there  is  a  man  of 
anotber  race,  wbose  coraplexion  or  w  bose  drcss  sbowcd 
him  to  be  a  nati ve  of  Ethiopia.   From  tbe  time  of  Peani> 
meticbus  there  bad  been  a  Large  body  of  Jews  settled  in 
that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or  Chamberlain  at  tbe  coiirt 
of  Candace  might  easily  have  oome  acrom  them  and 
their  sacred  books,  might  bave  embraced  their  faitb, 
and  become  by  circumcision  a  prosclyte  of  rigbteousnesa. 
He  had  been  on  a  pilgriroage  to  Jerusalem.     He  may 
have  beard  there  of  the  new  aect.     Tbe  bistory*  that 
fnllows  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conrersion,  and  one 
wbich  we  may  believe  Lukę  obtained,  during  his  resi- 
denoe  at  Ciesarea,  from  the  evangelist  hiroself.     The 
devout  proselyte  reciting  tbe  prophecy  which  be  does 
not  understand — the  evangelist-preacher  running  at  fuli 
speed  till  he  overtakes  the  chariot — the  abrupt  question 
— the  simple-hearted  answer — tbe  unfolding,  from  tbe 
starting-point  of  tbe  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
Jesus — the  craving  for  the  means  of  adroisaion  to  tbe 
blessing  of  fellowsbip  witb  tbe  new  society— the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring— the  instantaneous, 
abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary-preacher,  as  of  one 
carried  away  by  a  divine  iropulse — these  help  us  to  rep- 
resent to  our8elves  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  that 
remote  past     On  the  hypothesis  which  bas  just  beeu 
suggested,  we  may  tbink  of  it  as  being  tbe  incident  to 
which  tbe  mind  of  Philip  hiraself  recurred  witb  most 
satisfaction.   A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued 
his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  among 
the  other  cities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  Phi- 
listines,  and,  foUowing  the  coast^line,  came  to  Caesarca. 

Herę  for  a  long  period  we  lose  sight  of  bim.  He  may 
have  been  there  when  the  new  convert  Saul  passed 
througb  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix,  30).  He  msy 
have  contributed  by  his  labon  to  the  eager  desire  to  be 
guided  farther  into  the  Tnith  which  Ied  to  the  conver- 
sion  of  Cornelius.  We  can  bardly  tbink  of  him  as  piv- 
ing  up  all  at  once  the  roissionary  habits  of  his  life.  C»- 
sarea,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centrę  of  his 
activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the 
account  of  PauPs  jouniey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  his 
house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them,  that  Paul  and 
his  companions  tum  for  shcltcr.  He  is  still  known  as 
"  one  of  the  Seren."  His  work  bas  gained  for  him  ihe 
yet  higher  tiile  of  Eyaugeltst.  See  Evangelist.  He 
bas  four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  propheiic 
utterance,  and  who  apparently  give  them8elves  lo  tbQ 
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fołK^lfłcbing  inMtid  of  enlering  onthe  lirc  nrhome 
(ui.  f,  9).  He  u  Yiaited  by  (he  pro|ih«t9  aiid  eldcn 
•i  irKStitHL  At  wch  I  place  łs  CKuiea  the  wurk 
6! 9Kh ■  maD  iDuat  have  hdpeillo  bridgc  otertlie  cyct- 
•iltiiiiii;  gip  wbich  ibreilenełl  lo  wpirate  the  Je»i»b 
mi  iht  lieniile  cburcheh  One  wlio  bid  preached 
ITiria  10  ihe  bateil  Samarlun,  ihe  swarthy  African,  ihe 
^'!|.L<M  I^UUliiie,  Ihe  men  of  all  nitriuiit  vfbo  paH«a 
ibmu^h  Ihe  seaport  or  Paleatiiie,  mighc  wtLI  wetcume 
ilu  tiTiral  uf  ibe  agwMte  ol  Ihe  Ueiitiles.     A.I).  ba. 

Tbt  tnijiticnu  iu  nhich  the  evaLigeli«I  ami  (lie  apmi- 
UfTicbc  Inre  the  umename  are  morę  orlesscoiifuuiided 
bitf  bwn  girm  umler  Philip  the  Apostle.  Acoird- 
it:  10  iDDlbf  [,  rrlating  morę  dislinctly  to  him,  he  dieil 
U^orTia[leii(.-icTfa£atic(.JuneG).  The  house  iii 
ibirb  be  and  his  daughtera  had  liv«I  was  pointed  aut 
i>  innllm  in  Ihe  limę  of  Jerome  {Epil.  Paula,  %  S). 
(umil.  Ewald,  Gacikitr,  vi,  175,208-214;  Baunigir- 
M.  ApMtb/atUcitr,  g   13,  160— Smith.      1'he  >a'er 

mi:iBim(^i:fa  Sunff.  June  6). 
FUl'ip  Hkbod  (*iXnrrat  'HripiiliK),  a  son  uf  Her- 

bich-fineL  He  was  the  Ant  huiband  of  Uerodias, 
•bo  wt9  tiken  from  him  bv  bis  brolber  Herud  Aniipas 
'Utu.  lir,  3;  Mark,  vi,  17;  Lakę  iii,  19).  A.U.  antę 
ii  Hiving  beeo  dianherilcd  by  his  falher,  Philip  ap- 
\nn  ID  lure  lived  a  priva(«  Ufe.  He  is  called  Iłtrod 
bvjMtphu9(.4BŁxvii,  1,  2;  4,2;  Zr  iii,  5,  1;  War,i, 
a.i:  inj).     SceHuioD. 

Philip  THE  TCTRARCH  (♦rtllTITOC   U   Tirpapxilt), 

itioicb  of  Bataniea,  T^achoniti^  and  Auranitis  [Uke 
iu.  II:  ih«  |i>ii  latler  appear  to  have  bcen  regarded  by 
Uttuifictuded  in  Iturca.  Philip  was  tbe  son  ofHer- 
"litłCreat  by  bis  wife  Clenpatra,  and  own  broihet  of 
Hfim]  Aniipis ;  at  hit  deatb  his  letrarchy  was  anneied 
ti  Stiia,  From  biin  Ihe  city  CiEiiareB  Philippi  took  its 
uwlJ«ephiu,^iif.xrii,l,3;  xi,4i  xviii,4,6:  irur, 
"      ii,  6,  S).    PhiUp  ruled  from  B.C  4  to  A.D,  84. 


WorJa  (see  Indejt).— Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Ann. 
Philip  Of  Hoscon-. 


tury.    Of  his  early  bisiory 
He  held  sevrrat  of  the  n 

([oveninient,  and  waa  flnall 
the  Tenibl 


prelate  of  much  dis- 

halfoflhe  I6th  cen-  . 

)w  scarcely  anylhing. 

iportani  ecdesiaatical 

wia  10  Ihe  saliefaction  of  both  clergy  and 

and  waa  flnally,  during  the  raign  of  Ivan 

marte  ptimate  of  ihe  Ruiso-Greeli  Church. 

tiecause  of  ihe  persona]  cruellies  in  nhich  the  cur  in- 
dulged,  and  for  hit  honesly  of  purpose  anti  fnnliness  of 
declariliDn,  Philip  suffered  martyidom.  "It  ii  a  true 
glory  of  the  Riusian  Cburch,  and  an  example  lo  Ihe 
hierarchy  of  all  churchcs,  that  its  one  martyred  prelale 
should  liBve  luflered,  not  for  aiiy  high  eccieaiaatical  pte- 
teniions,  but  in  the  eimple  canse  of  Jnitice  and  mercy. 
'  Silence,'  he  «id,  as  he  rebulied  Ihe  czar,  ■  laya  sin  upon 
the  Boul,  and  bringa  dealh  to  ihe  whole  people.  ...  I 
ara  a  alranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  eaith,  a>  all  my  fa- 
Ihera  were,  and  /  om  rtiidy  W  lufftr/or  lit  Imlh.  Where 
would  roy  faith  be  if  I  kept  ailence?  .  .  .  Herę  we  ara 
olTering  up  the  bloodlesa  aacriilcc  to  the  Lord;  while 
behind  the  allar  Sowa  the  inuocent  blood  of  Christian 
men.'  As  be  was  dragged  away  from  tlie  cathedral,  bia 
one  word  was  'Pray.'  As  he  receired  hi>  eiecutionet 
in  the  narrow  celi  of  his  priaon  in  Ihe  convent  of  Lner, 
he  only  aaid,  'Perform  thv  miswon.'"  S«e  Stanley, 
IIUl.  n/lht  Eatltm  CAunIi,  p.  437.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Philip  (SI.)  or  Nebi,  See  Neiii,  Filippo, 
FhlUp  OF  Oi-LS.  Suidas  (a  v.  «iXóoo^ai')  has  thU 
remarkaliLe  paasage:  "- — >  a  philosopher  who  divided 
Ihe  /-<s».  (ł  De  Lrsibu/)  of  Plato  into  twelre  books  (for 
he  ia  aaid  lo  have  added  the  thirtceiilh  himielf),  and 
waa  a  hearer  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato  himself;  devoting 
himself  lo  Ihe  coiitemplaiion  of  the  hcavena  (9xoXncTac 
roTe  ^iirtiupoii).  He  lived  in  the  daya  of  Pbiiipof  Slac- 
'     "    Suiilas  ihen  gives  a  long  list  of  worka  written 


le  of  the  author 


it  Ibe  head  of 
"^li-  n  Florę™*.  He  waa  not  the  founder  of  the 
n*r.  baTing  joined  it  llfteen  yean  afier  its  establiah- 
»«l,  bul  be  is  Uieir  principal  aaint.    See  Seryiti. 

PUUp  or  C.SSAREA  ii  a  pseudo-name  of  one  The- 
tpiiilai  ii(DaaiH,who  flouriahed  in  the  second  halfot 
^  ii  ciDlury,  and  kept  the  aecount  of  Ihc  eouncil  held 
if  H»  diy  alUt  wbich  he  is  named  in  A.U.  196.     See 

Philip  or  GnomłA,  a  Christian  wrilcr  of  the  !d 
'"""TT,  Aaoriłhed  as  bishop  of  Ibe  Church  at  Gortrna, 
'1 IJ™,  and  waa  apoiten  of  in  Iha  higheit  lermi  by 
"iwriiiu  of  Coiinth  in  a  letler  to  the  Church  at  Gor- 
'."»  and  the  oiher  churchea  in  Crete  (apud  Euaeb. 
"«.  t>rla.  iv,  83),  as  haring  inapired  Lis  /lock  wiih 
"Mir  ojoraiie,  apparently  during  the  persecolions  of 
™v  AoreliiB.  Philip  wrole  a  book  against  Mar- 
^"/l-  r.),  Khich  was  bighly  eateemeil  by  ihe  aniienls, 
wiiiiuwkiłt;  Trithrmiusapeiksofit  aaextant  id  bis 
°•^  W  bil  eiactneaa  aa  to  whether  booka  were  in  ex- 
Wnrt  w  Ml  i,  not  great,  He  also  sUies  thal  Philip 
"I"'  '•''  Dirtrtot  kpwlala  and  Yarii  Traefntm,  but 
'T"  •"  «*  meniioned  bv  the  ancienls.  See  Eiiaebiua, 
''«.  f>i*Łiv,  j|,S8,  35;  Jerome,  Oe  lirit  llluUr.  c 

':  TrilbeoMas,  ile  Scriplor.  EecUi.<:.  19;  Cave, //uf. 

'""'""     72  (ed.Oifurd,  1740-1743},  i,  71;  Lanbier,  | 


ly  Philip.    His 

Suidaa  la  imperfeel,  and  ihat  ibe  ni 
the  numerous  works  which  be  mentions  haa  lieen  lust 
from  the  commencement  of  the  passage.  It  appeira, 
howcver,  from  the  extract  occiipyjng  its  proper  place  ia 
the  Lexicon  according  to  its  preacnt  beading,  thal  Ihc 
defect  exiated  In  the  aource  from  which  Suidaa  bor- 
rowed.  Kuster,  the  editot  of  Suiilus  (no',  in  hc),  afier 
long  iuvesligalion,  waa  enabled  la  aupply  the  omissiun 
by  comparinfc  a  passage  in  Diogenes  Laerlius  (iii.  37), 
and  to  identify  "the  philosopher"  of  Suidas  with  Pbilip 
of  Ihe  Locrian  lown  of  Opus,  near  tbe  cliannel  wbich 
separatea  KuUia  from  tbe  mainland.  Tlie  passage  in 
Loertiiis  is  as  follows:  "  Some  sav  that  Płiilip  Ihe  Opiin- 
tian  iranacribed  bia  (PUlo-s)  wirk.  Złe  I^ibtii,  whith 
was  writlcn  inwax(i.e.  on  wooden  lableta  cavered  with 
a  coat  of  wax).  They  »ay  also  tbat  the  ■Em^J/iic  (Ihe 
Ihirteenlh  book  of  the  fle  ZłjtŁus)  is  his,"  i.  e.  Pbilip'a. 
The  Epinomi,  wheiher  writlen  by  Pbilip  or  by  Plato, 
is  uaually  included  among  tbe  works  of  tbe  latler.  Di- 
ogenes LaertiuB  elsewhere  (iii,  4C)  enumerates  Pbilip 
among  Ibediaciplea  of  Plato.  Sec  Fabricius,  hibl.  Grac 
iii,  104.— Smith,  Wrf.  "/ er.  oBif  fiom,  Yitoj.  e.  V. 

Philip  TiiE  FnESBYTER,  an  Kaalern  ecciesiaslic  of 
Ihe  5th  centnry,  waa,  according  to  Gennadius  (Ue  Vitit 
lOuHr.  c  G2),'  a  diaciple  of  Jerome,  and  died  in  Ihe 
reign  of  Marcian  and  Avitus  over  the  Easlem  and 
Western  empires  reapeclively,  i.  e.  A.D.  456.  Philip 
wrole,  1.  ComtufBlariut  m  Jobum ;  'i.  fomiiiam  Epit. 
lala,  at  which  Gennadius,  who  had  read  Ihem,  speaks 
highiy.  These  £purDlis  have  perished ;  bot  a  Conmn- 
lariiu  m  Jabam  addressed  to  Ncciarins  has  becn  lereral 
times  printed,  aometimes  separalely  iinder  Ihe  nanie  of 
Philip  (Basie.  1527.  Iwo  ediL  fol.  and  4io),  and  aome- 
times under  the  name  and  among  the  worka  of  the  Ven- 
emble  Beile  and  of  Jerome.  YalliTsi  and  the  Bcnedicline 
editon  of  Jerome  give  the  Comtnmlariui  in  their  edi- 
iona  of  that  fatbcr  (v,  G78,  etc,  cd.  IfenedicL ;  vol.  xi, 
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coL  665,  etc,  cd.  Yallarsi),  but  not  as  hia.  The  Prohgus 
or  Protfatio  ad  Nectarium  are  omitted,  and  the  text 
diflferd  very  widely  from  that  giren  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion  of  Bede  (1612,  foL  iv,  447,  etc),  in  which  the  wurk 
is  given  as  Bede's,  without  any  intimation  of  its  doubt- 
fal  autborship.  Cave,  Oudtn,  and  Yallarsi  agree  in  as- 
cribing  the  work  to  Philip,  thougb  Yallarsi  is  not  so 
decided  in  his  opinion  as  the  other  two.  See  Gen- 
nadius,  L  c. ;  Cave,  Ilist,  Litł.  ad  ann.  440,  i,  434 ;  Oudin, 
De  Scriptor,  Ecde*.  voL  i,  col.  1165;  Yallarsi,  Ojtera 
Ilieron,  vol.  iii,  col.  825,  etc;  vol.  xi,  coL  565,  566;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth,  Med,  et  Infitn,  Latin.  v,  295,  ed.  MansL 
— Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  iii,  290.     . 

Philip  OF  SiDE  (ó  £(^fri7c,  or  ó  XiŁkTf\Ci  or  u  arro 
^iSric)j  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century,  was  bom  probably  in  the  lattcr  part  of  the  4th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  and 
according  to  his  own  account  in  the  fragment  published 
by  Dodwell  (see  below),  when  Rhodon,  w  bo  succeeded 
Didymus  in  charge  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Al- 
ejuindria,  transferred  that  school  to  Side,  Philip  be* 
came  one  of  his  pupils.  If  we  suppose  Didymus  to  have 
retained  the  chai^e  of  the  school  till  his  death,  A.D. 
896,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  the  removal  of 
the  school  cannot  have  taken  place  long  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  we  may  infer  that  Philip*s  birth 
could  scaroely  have  been  earlier  than  A.D.  380.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  Troilus  of  Side,  the  rhetorician,  who 
was  tutor  to  Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
was  indeed  so  eminent  that  Philip  regarded  his  relation- 
ship  to  him  as  a  subject  of  exuItation  (Socrates,  Bisł. 
Eccies,  vii,  27).  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  Chr>'- 
sostom ;  in  the  titles  of  some  MSS.  he  is  styled  his  Syn- 
cellua,  or  personal  attendant,  which  makes  it  probahle 
that  he  was,  from  the  early  part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  connected  with  the  Church  at  O)nstantinople. 
Liberatus  {Breviar,  c  7)  says  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Chrysostom ;  but  Socrates,  when  speaking  of  his  in- 
timacy  with  that  eminent  roan,  does  not  say  he  was  or- 
dained by  him.  Philip  devot6d  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits,  and  collected  a  large  library.  He  cu1tivated  the 
Asiatic  or  diffuse  style  of  composition,  and  became  a 
voluminous  writer.  At  what  period  of  his  life  his 
diflerent  works  were  produced  is  not  knowii.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was,  as  we  shall  see,  written  after 
his  disappolntment  in  obtaining  the  patriarchate ;  but 
as  his  being  a  candidate  for  that  high  office  scems  to 
imply  some  previous  celebrity,  it  maj'  be  inferred  that 
his  work  or  works  in  reply  to  the  cmperor  Julian*s  at- 
tacks  on  Christianity  were  written  at  an  earlier  period. 
On  the  death  of  Atticus,  patriarch  of  (}onstantinople, 
A.D.  425,  Philip,  then  a  presbyter,  apparently  of  the 
great  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  Proclus,  another 
presbyter,  were  proposed,  each  by  his  own  partisans,  as 
candidates  for  the  vacant  see ;  but  the  whole  people  were 
bent  upon  the  election  of  Sisinnius,  also  a  presbyter, 
though  not  of  O)nstantinople,  but  of  a  Church  in  Ehea, 
one  of  the  suburbs  (Socrates,  IJist.  Eccłe*,  vii,  26).  The 
statement  of  Socrates  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  popular 
wish  leads  to  the  inferenoe  that  the  supportcrs  of  Philip 
and  Proclus  were  among  the  clergy.  Sisinnius  was  the 
successful  candidate ;  and  Philip,  mortified  at  his  defeat, 
madę  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  such  8evere  strictures 
on  the  election  of  his  morę  fortunate  rival  that  Socrates 
could  not  vcnture  to  transcribe  his  remarks ;  and  bas  ex- 
pre^ed  his  strong  disapproval  of  bis  headstrong  temper. 
On  the  death  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  428)  the  supporters  of 
Philip  were  again  desirous  of  his  appointment,  but  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  disturbances,  determined  that  no 
ecclesiastic  of  Constantinople  should  succeed  to  the  va- 
cancy;  and  the  ill-fated  faeresiarch  Nestorius,  from  An- 
tioch,  was  conseąuently  chosen.  After  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  at  the  (jouncil  of  Ephesua  (A.D.  iS\\ 
Philip  was  a  third  time  candidate  for  the  patriarchate, 
but  was  again  unsuccessful.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  this.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  dead 


before  the  next  racancy  in  the  patriarchate,  A.D.  434, 
when  his  old  competitor  Proclus  was  chosen.  Certainly 
there  is  no  notice  that  Philip  was  again  a  candidate ; 
but  the  prompt  decision  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  in 
Proclus*8  favor  prevented  all  competition,  so  that  no  in- 
ference  can  be  drawn  from  Philip^s  quie9cence. 

Philip  wrote.  Multa  rolumma  conti-a  ImpercUcretn 
Julianum  Apostatom  (Liberatus,  Breriar,  c  7;  comp. 
Socrat.  łf.  K,  vii,  27).     It  is  not  elear  from  the  expres- 
sion  of  Liberatus,  which  we  have  given  as  the  title, 
whether  Philip  wrote  many  works,  or,  as  is  morc  likely, 
one  work  in  many  parts,  in  reply  to  Julian : — ^laropia 
XpiaTiaviKi]f  Historia  Christiana.     The  work  was  very 
large,  consisting  of  thirty-six  Bł/3Xoi  or  Bip\ia,  LU>ri, 
each  8ubdivided  into  twenty-four  ró/iot  or  Aóyoi,  i.  e. 
sections.     This  voluminous  work  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended  both  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history*,  b^in- 
ning  from  the  creation,  and  coming  down  to  Philip'6 
own  day,  as  appears  by  his  record  of  the  election  of 
Sisinnius,  already  noticed.     It  appears  to  have  been 
iinished  not  very  long  after  that  event.     Theophanes 
places  its  completion  in  AM,  6922,  Alex.  »ra = A.D.  430 ; 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  year  before  the  death 
of  Sisinnius.    That  the  work  was  oompieted  before  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  is  probable  from  the  apparent  silenoe 
of  Philip  as  to  his  subsequent  disappointments  in  ob- 
taining the  patriarchate ;  but  as  Sisinnius,  according  to 
a  morę  exact  chronology,  died  A.D.  428,  we  may  eon- 
clude  that  the  work  was  fiuished  in  or  before  that  year, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  datę  assigned  by  Theophanes 
is  rather  too  late.     The  style  was  verbo8e  and  weań- 
some,  neither  polished  nor  agreeable;  and  the  mattcr 
such  as  to  display  ostentatiously  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  rather  than  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
the  reader.     It  was,  in  fact,  crammed  with  matter  of 
every  kind,  relevant  and  irrelevant :  questions  of  geona- 
ctry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  musie ;  descriptions  of 
islands,  mountains,  and  trees,  rendered  it  cumbersomc 
and  uureadable.    Chronological  arrangement  was  disre- 
gardcd.     The  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  three 
fragments.     One  of  these,  De  Sokola  Catecheticce  Alex' 
andi-inas  Successioney  on  the  succession  of  teachers  in  tbe 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  published  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  DodweU, 
with  his  Disseł-taiiones  in  Irenaum  (Oxf.  1689, 8vo),  and 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.    It  is  given  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  tbe  BMiotkeca  Patrum  of  Galland,  p.  401. 
Another  fragment  in  the  same  MS.,  De  ConsłafUino  Max^ 
imianOf  et  Licinio  A  ugustisy  was  prepared  for  publication 
by  Crusius,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actually  pub- 
lished.    The  third  fragment,  Td  yivófŁtva  iv  Utpaih 
fAtra^t)  XpiaTiavtatv  'ISXXi/vufV  re  Kai  'lovBaiwfy  Acta 
Disputationis  de  ChristOj  in  Perside^  itUer  Ckristianos, 
GetUiles,  et  Judceos  hahitny  is  (or  was)  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Yienna.     Philip  was  present  at  the  disputa- 
tion.     See  Socrates,  //.  E,  vii,  26,  27,  29, 85 ;  Liberatus, 
/.  c. ;  Phot.  BibL  cod.  85;  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  75,  eii, 
Paris;  p.  60,  ed.  Yenice ;  i,  135,  ed.  Bonn ;  TiUemont,  //u/. 
des  Empereursy  vi,  130 ;  Cave,  Ilist,  Liit,  ad  ann.  418,  i, 
395;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  Eccles.  voL  i,  col.  997;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Grac.  vi,  739,  747,  749;  vii,  418;  x,  691 ; 
Galland,  Biblioth,  Patrum,  vol.  ix,  ProL  c  11 ;  Lambe- 
cius,  CitmmesUar.  de  BiUioth.  Casaraa^  lib.  s.  vol.  v.  col. 
289 ;  voL  vi,  pars  ii,  col.  406,  ed.  Kollar. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Philip  TUK  SoLiTARY,  a  Greek  monk,  flourishc<l  in 
Lhe  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  I.  Omnenus.  Kothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  ma}'  be  gleancd 
from  the  titles  and  introductions  of  bis  extant  works. 
He  wrote,  AtÓTrrjoa,  Dioptra^  a.  Amussis  Fidei  et  Yitie 
Christiana j  written  in  the  kind  of  measure  called  "  ver- 
sus  politici,"  and  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
sou)  and  the  body.  It  is  addressed  to  another  monk, 
Callinicus,  and  begins  with  these  two  lines: 

'o  XP^^ov  ^**^  irtir\i;pttTat  '  «fc\^c  tov  eapniom. 
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TKe  vork,  in  its  complete  sUte.  conftisted  of  five  books ; 
bot  most  of  the  MS&  are  matUated  or  otherwise  defec- 
tire,  ind  want  the  fint  book.    Some  of  them  have  been 
iflteipolated  bj  a  later  band.     Michael  Psellus,  not  the 
older  wiiter  ^  that  name,  who  died  about  A.D.  1078, 
bat  one  of  later  datę,  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  to  the 
Dioptra  of  Philip.     A  Latin  prose  translation  of  the 
Ditpira  by  the  Joait  Jacobos  Poutanus,  with  notes  by 
aoutber  Jesuit,  Jaoobus  Gretserus,  was  published  (In* 
p^stadt,  1604,  4to) ;  bnt  it  was  rnade  from  a  mutilated 
oiipy.  ami  oonsisted  of  only  four  books,  and  these,  as  the 
tTBnsiiator  admits  in  his  Prafatio  ad  Lectorem,  interpo- 
lated  and  transpoeed  ad  libitum.    Philip  wrote  also,  T^ 
tara  irywfŁa  vi^  Kai  itpiX  KwvaravTivtft  TTfpi  Trpto- 
^tac  mti  ^paaraaiac  airaAoyoc,  Epistoła  Apologettca 
ai  CongtamtmHm  FiHam  Spiritualem  et  Sacerdotem,  de 
Diferetdia  inter  Intercestionem  et  A  uxtiiitm  Sancłorum : 
—  yemu  PaUHci,  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  states 
with  great  exactness  the  tiroe  of  his  finishing  the  Di- 
cptroy  12th  May,  A3I.  6603,  era  Constantinop.  in  the 
third  indiction.  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Innar  cycle= 
AJ).  1095,  not  1105,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated. 
Cave  bas,  without  suffident  authority,  ascribeci  to  onr 
Fhilip  two  other  works,  which  are  indeed  giren  in  a 
Vienoa  MS.  (Codex  213,  apad  Lambec.)  as  Appendices 
tx>  tbe  Dioptra,     One  of  these  works  {Appendiz  secun- 
da\'On  oifK  t^er/t  to  yofUKoy  ira<rxa  6  Kpiaroc  iv  r<^ 
Ihtw^^  <IXAd  ró  aXi|3łvóv,  Demonstratio  gvod  ChriMut 
w  Sarra  data  non  łegale  $ed  rerum  comederit  Paicha^ 
may  hare  been  written  by  Philip.     Its  argiiments  are 
<lnired  from  Scriptnre  and  Epiphanius.     The  other 
wgrk,  oonsistiDg  of  five  chapters,  De  Fide  et  Casremoniu 
Armemorum,  JacohUarum,  Chatzitzai'iorum  et  Borna' 
nonm  seu  Francorum,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sioo,  bat  without  an  author*8  name,  in  the  Atutarium 
AontjR  of  Combefis  (Par.  1648,  vo].  ii,  col.  261,  etc), 
but  was,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  assigned  by  Combe- 
fis,  in  a  notę,  to  Demetrins  of  Cyzicus,  to  whom  it  ap- 
p«ara  rightly  to  belong  (corop.  Cave,  Hitt,  Litt,  Disser- 
UŁio  I,  p.  6 ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grcsc  xi,  414).    The  Chat- 
zitiarii  CKarZtrZapiot)  were  a  sect  who  paid  religious 
bomage  to  the  image  of  the  cross,  but  employed  no 
t-tber  iioages  in  their  worship.   The  work  of  Demetrius 
•ppcon  under  tbe  name  of  Philip  in  the  fourteenth 
(p^athoiDoas)  Tolume  of  the  BibHołkeca  Patrum  of  Gal- 
lud ;  but  tbe  editors,  in  their  Prolegomena  to  the  yol- 
ume.  c  15,  obeerre  that  theT  knew  not  on  what  author- 
tty  GaUand  had  assigned  it  to  Philip.     Among  the 
pieces  giren  aa  Appendices  to  the  Dioptra j  are  some 
rencs  in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  author,  by  one  Con- 
stantine,  perhapa  the  person  addressed  in  No.  2,  and  by 
Be^oa,  or  Yestus,  a  grammarian,  £rfxoi  Kvpiou  Kwv- 
9TavTiv9V  Kai  fUorou  TOv  ypafifiarucoiff  Vernts  Do- 
min Constantini  et  Yetti  Gremmatici.     See  Lambecius, 
Commeniar.  de  BwbUofh,  Casartraj  lib.  s.  vo].  v.  col.  76- 
97,  and  141,  codd.  213, 214, 215,  and  282,  ed.  KoUar ;  Care, 
Hitf,  Litt.  ad  ann.  1095,  ii,  163;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor, 
£rci€$,  YoL  ii,  coL  851.— -Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Rom. 
Biog.  u  ▼. 

Philip  or  THE  (>Io8T  Holy)  Trikity,  a  famous 
Bi«ionanr  to  Persia  and  the  Indies,  was  bom  nt  Avig- 
um  in  16(3,  and  died  in  1671. 

Pbilip,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  to  Africa,  was  bom 
>t  Kiikcaldy,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  April  14, 1775.  His 
^her,wbo  was  teacher  of  an  Engltsh  school,  gare  him 
bis  ekmentary  education ;  and  his  mother,  who  is  de- 
*ńbtd  as  "  a  woman  of  eamest  and  devoted  piety,"  en- 
dfaTored,  with  all  the  powerfnl  insinnating  influence  of 
■Ditemal  penoaaion,  to  imbue  his  infant  mind  with  the 
£nr  of  (jod  and  a  rererence  for  his  Word.  Circumstances 
<^ccanooed  his  removal  while  yet  a  boy  to  reside  in  the 
iMNue  of  an  nncle  at  Leven ;  and  there  his  character 
npiillr  devebped  itself  in  the  leading  features  of  inrel> 
kttual  and  morał  individuality  that  distinguished  him 
(hroofch  life.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  removed  to 
Duinlec,  where,  haring  completed  his  term  of  appren- 


ticcship  to  a  linen-manufactnrer,  he  relinąuished  that 
trade  for  the  office  of  clerk  in  a  factory,  au  office  which, 
without  regard  to  salary,  he  preferred,  from  the  greater 
opportunities  it  aiforded  him  for  mental  improvement. 
The  Congregatłonal  minister  with  whose  Church  he 
connected  himself  conceiyed  a  strong  attacbment  for 
him,  and  through  his  influence  Philip  was  introduced 
to  the  theological  college  at  Hoxton.  After  haring 
completed  the  regular  term  of  three  years*  stndy,  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacber  and  ordained  in  1804.  In 
the  course  of  Proridence  he  was  led  to  vbit  Aberdeen, 
where  his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  so  useful  that  he 
received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  undertake 
the  pastorał  charge  of  a  Congregational  Church  recently 
formed  in  that  town.  His  heart  had  for  many  years 
been  strongly  set  on  the  missionary  work,  when  the 
London  Missionary  Society  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  their  numerous  mi^ons  in 
South  Africa.  The  proposal,  though  at  first  strenuously 
opposed  by  his  attached  corgregation,  to  whom  he  had 
then  ministered  for  fourteen  years,  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted by  both  as  the  will  of  God,  and  in  1820  Dr. 
Philip  sailed  for  Africa.  He  thero  assumed  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Union  Chapel,  Cape  Town,  and  for  thirty 
years  besides  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
society*s  missions.  By  his  labors  in  this  field  he  is 
principally  known.  But  besides  these  direct  evangeli- 
cal  labors,  Dr.  Philip  madę  most  perserering  and  success- 
ful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  South 
Africa.  By  his  intercourse  with  the  natiyes  he  obtained 
eridence  of  the  disastrous  effSects  of  the  prevailiiig  sys- 
tem, and  ere  long  the  strong  arm  of  British  power  was 
stretched  out  for  the  defence  of  those  who  had  so  long 
been  the  wbite  man's  prey.  These  labors  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  ^  Liberator  of  Africa."  Dr.  Philip  died 
in  1850,  as  became  a  missionary,  amid  the  people  to 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  the  energies  of 
his  life  had  been  deroted.  He  published  a  work  en- 
titled  Researches  in  Africa^  which  was  received  with 
great  interest  by  the  English  goverament.  See  Jamie- 
son*8  Cyclop.  ofRelig,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Philip,  Robert,  D.D.,an  English  dissenting  divine, 
was  bora  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Owen  College, 
Manchester,  and  after  ordination  preached  to  seyeral  In- 
dependent congregations,  until  at  last  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  Maberley  Chapel,  London,  where  he 
died  in  1858.  He  wrote,  Christian  Erperience,  Guide  to 
the  Perplexed: — Communion  rcith  Godj  Guide  to  the  De- 
rotumal: — Eternity  Realized^  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful: 
-~The  God  of  Glory,  Guide  to  the  Doubiing :—0n  Pieas- 
ing  Godf  Guide  to  the  Conscientious : — R&lemption^  or  the 
New  Song  in  fleaven,  Rev.  Albert  Bames  wrote  an  in- 
troduction  to  these  six  works,  and  they  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Devoiional  Guides  (N.  Y.  1867, 2  vols. 
12mo).  Dr.  Philip  also  published,  Sacramental  Erpe- 
rience,  a  Guide  to  Communicants  (new  ed.  Lond.  1844, 
]8mo): — The  Marys,  or  Beauty  of  Female  HoUness 
(1840,  roy.  18rao): — The  Marthas,  or  Yarieties  of  Fe- 
male Pieły  (1840,  sm.  18mo) : — The  Lydias,  or  Derelop- 
ment  of  Fetnale  Character  (1841,  roy.  18mo): — The 
Hannahsy  or  Matemal  Influence  on  Sons  (1841, 12mo). 
These  were  published  coUectirely  as  the  "  Lady'8  Closet 
Library"  (4  vols.  18roo) : — Manly  Piety  in  its  Principles 
(1887,  \8mo)  :—Maniy  Piety  in  its  Realiscations  (1837, 
18mo),  were  published  in  1  vol.  12mo,  under  the  title 
of  the  **YoungMan's  Closet  Library:" — The  Comforter^ 
or  the  Love  ofthe  Spirit  (Lond.  1836, 18mo)  i—The  Eter- 
nalf  or  the  A  iłributes  of  Jehotah,  etc,  (1846,  fcp.  8vo)  : — 
The  Elijah  of  South  Afica  (1852,  fcp.  Syo):— Life, 
Times,  etc,  of  John  Buuyan  (1838,  12mo) : — Bunyan^s 
Pilgrim^s  Progress  (Lond.  1843,  roy.  ]8mo) :—/,(/«  and 
Times  ofthe  Rev.  Samuel  Whiłffleld  (1838,  8vo):  — 
Life  and  Opiniom  of  the  Rev.  William  Milne  (1839, 
post  8vo) : — Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Camp- 
bell (hond.  1841, 8vo)  : — fnłrodnctory  Essay  to  the  Prac- 
tiral  Works  ofthe  Ret.  Richard  BaxUr  (1838,  4  rols.). 
(J.H.W.) 
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Philipoftschina  or  Fbiliponians.    Sec  Phi- 

LirPINS. 

Pliilip'pi  (*iXXnnroi,  plur.  ofPkUip),  a  cclebrated 
city  of  Macedonia,  yisited  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the 
seat  of  Łbe  earltest  Christian  Church  formally  establisbed 
in  Europę.  The  double  miracle  wrought  there,  and  the 
fact  that  "  to  the  saints  in  Philippi"  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  addressed  one  of  his  epistlcs,  must  ever 
make  this  city  holy  ground.  (The  foUowing  account 
of  it  is  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto'8  Cyclo- 
poBdia,  with  large  additions  from  othcr  sources.) 

1.  ApostoUc  Associatioru, — St.  Paul,  when,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  Silas,  he  embarked 
at  Troas,  madę  a  straigbt  run  to  Samotbrace,  and  from 
thence  to  NeapoUs,  which  he  reached  on  the  seoond  day 
(Acta  xvi,  U).  The  Philippi  of  PauFs  day  was  situated 
in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  called 
Gangites  (now  Angista).  The  ancient  walls  fullowed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  soroe  distance ;  and  in  thb  sec- 
tion  of  the  wali  tbe  site  of  a  gate  is  seen,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  nearly  opposite.  In  the  narrative  of  PauFs 
visit  it  is  said :  "  On  the  Sabbath  tce  went  out  ofthe  gate 
by  the  ńoer  {txń^ofŁtv  Tifę  7rv\ric  irapd  irorafŁÓp), 
where  a  meeting  for  prayer  was  accustomed  to  be" 
(ver.  13).  It  was  doubtless  by  this  gate  they  went 
out,  and  by  the  side  of  this  river  the  prayer- meeting 
was  held.  As  Philippi  was  a  military  colony,  it  is  prob- 
able  Miat  the  Jews  bad  no  synagogue,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  hołd  thetr  worship  within  the  walls.  Be- 
hind  the  city,  on  the  north-east,  rosę  lofty  mountains ; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  a  va8t  and  rich  plain  stretched 
out,  rcaching  on  the  south-west  to  the  sea,  and  on  the 
north-west  far  away  among  the  ranges  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  south-east  a  rocky  ridgc,  sorae  6ixtcen  hundred 
fcet  in  height,  separated  the  plain  from  the  bay  and 
town  of  Neapolis.  Over  it  ran  a  paved  road  connecting 
Philippi  with  Neapolis.  Though  the  distance  between 
the  two  was  nine  miles,  yet  Neapolis  was  to  Philippi 
wbat  the  Pineus  was  to  Athens ;  and  hence  Paul  is  said, 
when  journeying  from  Greece  to  Syria,  to  have  "  sailed 
away  from  Philippi;"  that  is,  from  Neapolis,  its  port 
(xx,  6). 

Philippi  was  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  while 
Neapolis  was  in  Thrace.  Paul,  on  his  flrst  journey, 
lauded  at  the  latter,  and  proceeded  across  the  mountain- 
road  to  the  former,  which  Lukę  calls  "  the  first  city  of 
the  diyision  of  Macedonia"  (jrputrti  rijc  pipiSoc  rrlę 
yLaKt6oviac  iróAif,  Acts  xvi,  12).  The  word  Trptórri 
does  not,  as  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  signify  "chief." 
Thessalonica  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Macedonia,  and 
Amphipolis  of  that  diviaion  (jŁipic)  of  it  in  which  Phi- 
lippi was  situated  (see  Wieseler,  Chroń,  des  Apoat,  Zeii, 
p.  37).  UpuiTTi  simply  means  that  Philippi  was  the 
**  first"  city  of  Macedonia  to  which  Paul  came  (Alford,  ad 
loc;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paulj  i,  311, 
notę).  In  descending  the  mountain-patfa  towards  Phi- 
lippi the  apostle  had  before  him  a  vast  and  beautiful 
panorama.  The  whole  plain,  with  its  green  meadows, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  and  wide  reaches  of  marsh,  and 
winding  streams,  lay  at  his  feet ;  and  awa}*^  beyond  it 
the  dark  ridgcs  of  Macedonia. 

The  missionary  visit  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  Philippi 
was  succcssfuL  They  found  an  eagcr  audience  iu  the 
few  Jews  and  proselytes  who  frequented  the  prayer- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangites.  Lydia,  a  trader 
from  Thyatira,  was  the  first  convert.  Her  whole  house 
foUowed  her  example.  It  was  when  going  and  retum- 
ing  from  Lydia*s  house  that "  the  damscl  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  divination"  met  the  apostles.  Paul  cast  out 
the  spirit,  and  then  those  who  had  madę  a  trade  of  the 
poor  girls  misfurtune  rosę  against  them,  and  took  them 
before  the  magistrates,  who,  with  all  the  hastę  and  rough- 
ness  of  martial  law,  ordered  them  to  be  scourged  and 
thrown  into  prison.  £ven  this  gross  act  of  injusticc 
redoundcd  in  the  cnd  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  the  jailer 
and  his  whole  house  were  converted,  and  the  very  mag- 
istrates were  compelled  to  make  a  public  apolog^'  to  the 


apostles,  and  to  set  them  at  Itberty,  Łhus  declańng  their 
innocence.  Tbe  scenę  in  the  prison  of  Philippi  was  one 
of  the  most  cheeriiig,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  iocidents  in  the  history  ofthe  apostolic  Church. 

Paul  yisited  Philippi  twice  morę,  once  immediately 
after  the  disturbances  which  arosc  at  Ephesua  out  of  tliu 
jealousy  ofthe  manufacturers  of  6ilver  shrinea  for  Arte- 
mis. By  this  time  the  hoatile  relation  in  which  the 
Christian  doctriue  necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  cere- 
moniał religions  was  perfectly  manifest;  and  where ver 
its  teachers  appeared,  popular  tumults  were  to  be  ex- 
pected,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Koman  authońties,  who 
dreaded  civil  disorder  above  ererything  else,  to  be 
feared.  It  seems  not  uniikely  that  the  second  risit  of 
the  apostle  to  Philippi  was  madę  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  He  a|)- 
pears  to  have  remained  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  a  considerable  time  (Acts  xx,  i,  2). 

When  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third  time  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  madę  any  considerable  star 
there  (ver.  6).  He  and  his  companion  are  aomewhat 
loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing  from  Philippi;  but  this  is 
because  in  the  common  apprehension  of  travellerB  the 
city  and  its  port  were  regarded  as  one.  Whoerer  em- 
barked at  the  Pirsus  might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to 
set  out  on  a  yoyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion 
the  yoyage  to  Troas  took  the  apostle  five  days,  the  ves- 
sel  being  probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contrary  wind,  until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sarpe- 
don,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  acrosa  to  Troas 
with  an  £.  or  E.N.E.  breeze,  which  at  that  time  uf  year 
(after  Easter)  might  be  looked  for. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distinguished 
itself  in  liberality.     On  the  apostIe*s  first  yisit  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when  he  after- 
wards  went  to  Thessalonica,  where  his  reception  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  character,  the  Philippiaiis 
sent  him  supplies  moro  than  once,  and  were  the  only 
Christian  community  that  did  so  (Phil.  iv,  16).     They 
also  contributed  readtly  to  the  collection  madę  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul  couveyed 
to  them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-6).     It  would 
seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the  apostle  after 
his  arrival  at  Romę.    The  necessity  for  theae  appears  to 
have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to  have  taken  place 
in  coUecting  the  requisite  funds;  so  that  Epaphroditus, 
who  carried  them,  risked  his  life  in  the  endearor  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  {ji'txpi  ^avarov  Ąyyiatu  irapa- 
i3ov\tu(yaptvoc  ry  i^vxC»  '**''''  ^^a-Kytifmtry  to  vp^v 
v(rTfpripa  riję  TTpoc  pi  Aftrowjoyiaf,  Phil.  ii,  30).     The 
delay,  howcver,  seems  to  have   somewhat  sttmg  the 
apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flock  had 
forgotten  him  (see  iv,  10-17).     Epaphroditus  fell  ill 
with  fevcr  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died.     On  recov- 
ering  he  became  homesick,  and  wandering  in  mind 
{uBripovCtv)  from  the  weakness  which  is  the  seqiiel  of 
fever;  and  Paul.  although  intending  soon  to  send  Tim- 
othy  to  the  PhiUppian  Church,  thought  it  desirable  to 
let  Epaphroditus  go  without  delay  to  them,  who  had 
already  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  carry  with  him  tbe 
letter  which  is  included  in  the  canon— one  which  was 
written  after  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Romę  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time.     Some  domestic  troubles 
connecteil  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
community.     Euodias  and  Syntycbe,  who  appear  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  are  exhorted  to  agree  with  one  an- 
other  in  the  matter  of  their  common  faith ;  and  the  for- 
mer is  implored  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  certain  fe- 
males  (obyiously  familiar  both  to  Paul  and  to  him)  who 
did  good  service  to  the  apostle  in  his  trials  at  Pbilippii 
and  who  in  some  way  or  other  appear  to  be  the  ooca^^io" 
of  the  disagreement  l)etween  the  pair.    Possibly  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spir- 
itual  matters  may  have  caused  some  irritation ;  for  the 
apostle  immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers  that 
the  peace  of  (ilod  is  something  superior  to  the  highest 
inteliigence  (J)jctptxov9a  jrapra  vovv). 
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It  voti]d  seem,  as  Alford  sara,  that  Ihc  cruel  treat- 
sfflt  of  tbe  apoatl€  at  Philippi  had  corobioed  with  the 
Hurm  of  bis  penonal  fenror  of  affection  to  knit  up  a 
hiąń  of  morę  than  oniinary  love  between  him  and  the 
Pbilippian  Cburcb.  They  alonc,  of  all  churches,  sent 
Mibadies  to  re]ieve  his  temporal  necessities*'  (Phi],  iv, 
10.  la.  18;  2  Cor.  xi,  9;  1  Thess.  ii,  2;  Alford,  Greek 
Test,  ProL  iii,  29).  The  apostle  felt  Iheir  kindness; 
ud  doring  his  imprisonment  at  Komę  wrote  to  them 
'.bat  epistle  which  is  still  in  oar  canon.  This  epistle 
bdjcates  that  at  that  time  some  of  the  Christians  there 
Trfe  in  the  custody  of  the  military  authoriries  as  sedi- 
iros  persona,  through  some  proceedings  or  other  con- 
c^iied  with  their  faith  (t>/it  v  ixopio^  ri)  itirip  Xpt<rrof", 
M  it6n>v  TO  iic  avTov  irt(rrtvHV  aWd  Kai  to  virip  at^ 
n>f  rarjffiy*  t6v  airrby  dyuiva  ixovTtc  o\ov  tiófTt  iv 
itiii  tai  vvv  ÓKoiftTŁ  iv  iftoit  Phil.  i,  29).  The  reports 
ofibe  prorincial  magistrates  to  Romę  would  of  coursc 
dć^cnbe  Paal'8  fint  vińt  to  Philippi  as  the  origin  of  the 
tP-aUes  there ;  and  if  this  were  belieyed,  it  would  be 
pt  together  with  the  charge  against  him  by  the  Jews 
atJłniaalem  which  induced  him  to  appeal  to  Oesar,  and 
vith  tbe  disturbances  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere ;  and 
tbe  g«nend  concluaion  at  which  the  govemment  would 
tnrire  might  not  improbably  be  that  he  was  a  danger- 
c«s  penon  and  sbould  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  explain 
tb<  stTong  exhortation  of  the  first  eighteen  Tcrses  uf 
cfaipier  ii,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds  up. 
Tlip  Pbilippian  Chrbtians,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
^ifmn};  for  their  profession,  are  exhorted  in  the  most 
eamest  manner,  not  to  firmness  (as  one  might  have  ex- 
pmed),  but  to  moderation,  to  abstinence  from  all  prov- 
(•cation  aiid  ostentation  of  their  own  sentiments  (jttjSiy 
cara  ipt^iiav  ftijU  KivoBoĘiaVj  ver.  3),  to  humility,  and 
("tiŃderatioii  for  tbe  interests  of  othei«.  They  are  to 
kćfaiere  tbeir  salyaUon  with  fear  and  trerobling,  and 
^b(«t  ątiarrelling  and  dlsputing,  in  onier  to  escape  all 
llaise— from  sticb  cbai^^es,  that  is,  as  the  Roman  colo- 
3i^  would  bring  against  them.  If  with  all  this  pru- 
*3eiffe  sod  temperance  in  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
tbtir  religion  is  still  madę  a  penal  offence,  the  apostle  is 
«ti]  content  to  take  the  consequence — to  precede  them 
in  oartyrdom  for  it — to  be  tbe  libation  ponred  out  upon 
tti«&i  tbe  Tictima  (cc  Kai  tnrMoftai  im  ry  di;<ric(  Kai 
^irrorpyię  Hic  flri<yr«wc  v/iwv,  x°^P*^  *^"*  frvyxaipiii 
tamv  v^iy,  yer.  17).  Of  course  the  Jewish  formalists 
in  Pł^iiłrppi  were  the  partics  most  likely  to  misreprcsent 
thke  conduet  of  the  new  conyerts ;  and  henoe  (afler  a  di- 
^T^asion  cm  the  subject  of  Epaphroditus)  the  apostle  re- 
vtru  to  cautions  against  them,  such  precisely  as  he  had 
?r&n  befure — consequeotly  by  word  of  mouth :  "  Beware 
*>f  tboie  dogs" — (for  they  will  not  be  children  at  the  ta- 
Ue.  bat  eat  the  crumbs  nndemeath) — "  thoee  doers  (and 
^  doers  too)  of  the  law — those  flesh-manglers  (for 
^'^'^Biciied  I  won^Ł  cali  them,  we  being  the  tnie  circum- 
fwon,  etc")  (iii,  2,  3).  Some  of  these  enemies  Paul 
t*ynd  ftt  Borne,  who  "  told  the  story  of  Christ  insincerely" 
(cnn}^nXav  ovx  dyvwc,  i,  17)  in  the  hope  of  incrcasing 
thf  Pcr^rity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jealousy 
'-f  tbe  court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as  "preached 
Christ**  (ici9pv(av)  loyally,  and  consolce  himself  with 
tbe  reflection  that,  at  all  erents,  the  »tory  circulated, 
^baterer  the  motires  of  those  who  circulated  it.  See 
^«fcb,^rta  Pauli  Philtpperuia  (Jen.  1726);  Todd,  The 
Cbnrch  at  PkUippi  (Lond.  1864).     Sce  Puilippiaks, 

^  AnatfU  Hittory, — Strabo  tells  ns  that  the  old  name 
'>f  Philippi  was  Kremdes  (vii,  331);  and  Appian  adds 
^"^  it  was  so  called  from  the  number  of 'Mittle  fountains" 
(cpi7i^c<c)  aroond  the  site.  He  also  says  that  it  had 
w<»ther  name,  Datua  ;  but  that  Philip  of  Macedon,  har- 
ioj;  taken  it  from  the  Thraciana,  madę  it  a  frontier  for- 
^,  and  gare  it  his  own  name  {De  BeU.  Civ,  iv,  105). 
I^biiip^g  city  Btood  upon  a  hill,  probably  that  seen  a  little 
to  the  Houth  of  the  present  ruina,  which  may  have  al- 
**y^  fonoed  the  citadel,  but  was  in  alt  pn>babi]ity  in  its 
ińgin  a  factoiy  of  tbe  Pbcenicians,  who  were  the  first 


that  worked  the  gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as 
in  the  neighboring  Thasos.  Appian  says  that  those 
were  in  a  hill  (Xó^oc)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the 
bill  was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  **  the  aanctuary"  (^tu  d<n;\a).  But  he 
shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi  to  be  open  to  the 
river  Strymon,  whereas  the  massive  wali  of  Pangieus  is 
really  interpoaed  between  them.  In  all  probability  the 
"  hill  of  Dionysus"  and  the  **  sanctuary"  are  the  tempie 
of  Dionysus  high  up  the  mountains  among  the  Satre, 
who  presenred  their  independence  against  all  invaders 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  morę 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were  the 
same  as  those  at  Scapte  Hyie,  which  was  certainly  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the  great  expe- 
dition  of  Xerxes,  the  Thasians  had  a  number  of  settle- 
ments  on  the  main,  and  this  among  the  number,  which 
produced  them  eighty  talents  a  year  as  rent  to  the  state. 
In  the  year  B.C.  468  they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the 
continent  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  colonists,  10,000  in 
number,  who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed 
their  encroachments  eastward  as  far  as  this  point-,  were 
cnished  by  a  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
(Thucydides,  i,  100;  iv,  102 ;  Herodotus,  ix,  75;  Pauaa- 
nias,  i,  29,  4).  From  that  time  until  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remaine<l 
in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs ;  but  when  the  affairs  of 
Southern  Greece  became  thoroughly  embroiled  by  the 
policy  of  Philip,  the  Thasians  madę  an  atteropt  to  re- 
possess  themselves  of  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a 
colony  to  the  site,  then  going  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Springs"  (Kpłyvi^ii).  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  Tbe  mines  at 
that  time,  as  was  not  wonderftd  under  the  circumstances, 
had  become  almost  insignificant  in  their  produce;  but 
their  new  owner  contrived  to  extract  morę  than  a 
thousand  talents  a  year  from  them,  with  which  he 
minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by  his  name.  The 
proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course  the  origin  of 
so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain  in  which  it  lies 
is  one  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  position  too  was 
on  the  main  road  from  Romę  to  Asia,  the  Yia  Egnatia, 
which  from  Thessalonica  to  Coustantinople  followed  the 
same  course  as  the  existing  post-mad.  The  usual  course 
was  to  take  ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachiuro, 
from  whence  a  route  led  across  Epirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when  sent  to 
Romę  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  See  Strabo,  FragmmU 
lib.  vii;  Thucj-d,  i,  100;  iv,  102;  Herod,  ix,  75;  Diod. 
Sic.  xvi,  3  8q.;  Appian,  BdL  Civ,  iv,  101  8q.;  Pausan. 
i,  28,  4. 

The  famous  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  the  Roman 
republic  was  overthrown,  was  fought  on  this  plain  in 
the  year  B.C.  42  (Dio.  Cass.  xlvi;  Appian,  /.  c).  In 
honor,  and  as  a  memoriał  of  his  great  victory,  Augustus 
madę  Philippi  a  Roman  "  colony,"  and  its  coins  bear  the 
legend  Coionia  Augusta  Jul,  Phiiippefuis  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i,  312).  The  emperor  appears  to  have 
founded  the  new  ąuarter  in  the  plain  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gangites.  As  a  colony  {Ko\wvia,  Acts  xvi,  12) 
it  enjoyed  peculiar  priviieges.     Its  inhabitants  were 


Coin  of  Philippi. 

Of»Mrtt :  ne»Ą  rt  Aumatna,  witłi  th«  lc««nd  '*  Cm.  Anfr.  P.  M.  Tr.  P."  fi.  c. 
Cnaar  Auirnttot.  Pontifw  MiuIdim,  TrtbnnItU  PotMtml.  Rmitm :  Fli^ 
iiret  r>f  Jslios  Cwbku  aad  Atunutu,  wIUi  tli*  legend  "Col.  Aag.  [Jnl.l 
Phllłp." 
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Boman  cidzens,  mofit  of  them  being  tbe  familia  and 
descendanU  of  veŁeran  soldiera,  who  had  origiiially  set- 
Łled  iu  the  place  to  giiard  the  city  and  prorince.  They 
were  gorenied  by  their  own  magistrates,  called  Duam- 
viri  or  Praetors  (in  Greek  tnpaniyoi ;  ver.  20),  wbo  ex- 
ercised  a  kind  of  military  auŁhority,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  tbe  provincial  govemor. 

8.  Present  ^ite.— Pbilippi  (now  called  by  the  Turks 
Felibejik)  is  out  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep  linę  of 
bills,  anciently  called  Synibolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hiemus,  and  to- 
wards the  S.\V.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastem  ex- 
tremity  of  PangsBus.  Between  the  foot  of  Symbolum 
and  the  site  of  Philippi  two  Tuikish  cemeteries  are 
passed,  the  grarestones  of  wbich  are  all  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modem 
Turkish  village  BerekełlL  This  is  the  nearest  yillage 
to  the  ancient  ruins.  Near  tbe  second  cemeterv  are 
some  ruins  on  a  sligbt  eminence,  and  also  a  khan,  kept 
by  a  Greek  family.  Herę  is  a  large  monamental  błock 
of  marble,  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  feet  8quare,  ap- 
parently  the  pedestal  of  a  statuę,  as  on  the  top  a  hole 
exist8  wbich  was  obviousIy  intended  for  its  reception. 
This  hole  b  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  the  crib 
out  of  wbich  Alexander's  horse,  Buoephalus,  was  accus- 
tomed  to  eat  bis  oats.  On  two  sides  of  the  błock  is  a 
mutilated  Latin  inscription,  in  wbich  the  names  of  Caius 
Yibius  and  Comeltus  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
Btream  employed  in  turning  a  mili  bursts  out  from  a 
sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  finds  its 
way  to  the  marsby  ground  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
S.W.  portion  of  the  plain.  After  about  twenty  min- 
utcs'  ride  from  tbe  khan,  over  ground  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have 
been  employed  in  building,  a  river-bed  sixŁy-six  feet 
wide  is  crossed,  through  wbich  the  stream  rusbes  with 
gre&t  force,  and  imraediately  on  the  other  side  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
is  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream;  and  at  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  margin  there  ap- 
pears  a  gap  in  their  circuit,  indicating  the  former  exist- 
euce  of  a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  as  above  seen,  the 
gate  out  of  wbich  tbe  apostle  and  his  companion  passed 
to  the  "  prayer-meeting-'  on  tbe  banks  of  a  river,  where 
they  madę  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the  walls, 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their  animalS) 


is  exactly  tbe  one  whicb  would  be  appropriated  as 
market  for  itinerant  traders, "  quoruro  cophinus  fcenun 
que  8upellex,"  as  will  appear  from  the  parallel  case  < 
the  Egerian  fountain  near  Romę,  of  whoee  desecrat  io 
Juvenal  complains  (Sat.  iii,  13).     Lydia  had  aii  estat 
lisbment  in  Philippi  for  the  reception  of  tbe  dyed  procht 
whicb  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  nei^hŁ>o] 
ing  towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack 
animals  among  the  mountain  dans  of  the  lisem us  aii 
Pangsus,  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many  instancc 
her  own  coreligionista.     High  up  in  Uaemus  lay  ih 
tribe  of  tbe  Satne,  where  was  the  oracie  of  Dionysus- 
not  tbe  rustic  deity  of  the  Attic  yinedressers,  but  tli 
prophet-god  of  the  Thracians  (u  OpyĘi  fidvTŁC,  Kurif 
Hecub,  1267).     The  ''damsel  with  the  spirit  of  di  vi 
nation**  (iraiShKff  (^ot;<ra  wtiffia  vvduva)  may  pr«>b 
ably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hierodules  of  this  estab 
liahment,  bired  by  Philippian  citizens,  and  frequentin| 
the  country -market  to  practice  her  art  upon  the  vii- 
logers  who  brought  produce  for  the  consumption  of  th< 
town.    The  fierce  character  of  tbe  mountaineers  woulti 
render  it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  tbe  walls  ot 
the  city ;  just  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africu 
the  Kabyles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  bave  a  market 
allotted  to  them  outside  tbe  walls  for  the  sale  of  the 
pruduce  they  bńng.     Over  sucb  an  assemblage  only  a 
Bummary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised ;  and  hence  the 
proprietora  of  the  slaye,  when  they  oonsidered  them- 
selyes  injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas  into  the 
town,  to  the  agora — the  ciyic  market  where  the  ma^i»> 
trates  idpxovTfc)  sat — were  at  once  tumed  oyer  to  the 
military  authorities  {orpaTtfyoi),  and  these,  naturally 
assuming  that  a  stranger  freąuenting  tbe  extra-muriil 
market  m ust  be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itineraiit 
trader,  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  tbe  ostensibie  cause  of 
a  riot  (tbe  merita  of  wbich  they  would  not  attempt  to 
understand)  tbe  usual  treatment  in  sucb  casca.     The 
idea  of  the  apostle  possessing  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
con8equently  an  exemption  from  corporal  outrage,  ncver 
oocurred  to  the  rough  soldier  who  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged;  and  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  have 
passed  so  rai^idly  that  be  had  no  time  to  plead  bis  citi- 
zenship,  of  whicb  the  military  authorities  fint  heard 
the  next  day.     But  the  illegal  treatment  (v^ptc)  obvi- 
ously  madę  a  deep  impressiou  on  the  mind  of  its  yictim, 
as  is  eyident  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his  dis- 
charge  from  prison  the  next  moming  (Acts  xvi,  37),  but 
from  a  paasage  in  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Churcb  at  Thessa- 
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koica  (1  Thew.  ii,  2),  in  which  he  reminds  them  of  the 
arcauatMDcea  under  which  he  first  preached  the  Gospel 
to  Łbem  (rpovaBóvTtc  Kai  vPpi<r^ivrtCy  Ktt^utę  oiSan, 
iv  ^iAi>iro«^).  Subsequently  at  Jenualem,  under  par- 
allel  circumstanoes  of  tumulti  he  wams  the  officer  (to 
tbe  great  surprise  of  the  Utter)  of  his  priyilege  (Acta 
xxii,  óó). 

Philippi  is  now  an  nninhabited  ruin.  The  remains 
are  vay  exten8ive,  but  preaent  no  stńking  feature  ex- 
cepi  two  gateways,  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
Łhe  time  of  Claadiua.  The  foundations  of  a  thcatre  can 
be  tnced ;  aiso  the  walla,  gates,  some  tombs,  and  nu- 
meious  bniken  columna  and  heapa  of  nibbUh.  Tbe  ru- 
tns  of  prirate  dwellings  are  Yisible  on  every  part  of  the 
ate ;  aod  at  one  place  is  a  monnd  coTered  with  columns 
and  broken  frsgments  of  white  marble,  where  a  paUce, 
tempie,  or  perbapa  a  forum  once  stood.  Inscriptions 
boch  in  the  Łatin  and  Greek  languages,  but  morę  gen- 
erallj  in  the  former,  are  found.  See  Ciarkę,  TravtUy 
TuL  iii ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vóL  iii ;  Cousineiy, 
Vffaffe  dans  la  Maced, ;  and  especially  Hacket,  Joumey 
t9  Phiiippi  in  the  Bibie  Union  Ouarterly,  August,  1860; 
Smith,  IHcL  of  Class,  Geoff,  a.  y.  ;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  i, 
206  aq.     See  Macedoioa. 

Philip^piaji  (^iXtinr^<noc),  the  patrial  title  of  an 
inbabitant  iA  Puiuppi  (Phil.  iv,  15). 

PHIUPPIAKS*  Epistle  to  the,  the  8ixth  in  order 
of  tbe  Paaline  letters  in  tbe  N.  T.  (The  foUowing  ar- 
Łide  is  chieflj  based  upon  Łhat  in  Smith'8  DicHonary 
oftke  BibU.^ 

I.  The  canonical  authoriiyf  Pauline  authorshipy  and 
uUegritjf  of  thia  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowledged 
up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcion  (A.D.  140), 
in  the  eailiest  known  eanon,  held  common  ground  with 
the  Cbuich  touching  the  authority  of  this  epistle  (Ter- 
tuUian,  Adv.  Marcion,  iy,  5;  v,  20) :  it  appears  in  the 
MuraŁorian  Fragment  (Bouth,  Beliguia  Sacra,  i,  395) ; 
among  the  **  acknowledged"  books  in  Eusebius  {ff.  E, 
iii.  25) :  in  tbe  Ibta  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  subse- 
quent  lista,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshitn  and  later  rersions. 
Ki-en  contemporary  CTidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Pbilippian  Christiana  who  had  contributed  to  the  col- 
k-ctiuDS  for  Paul's  anpport  at  Romę,  who  had  been  eye 
aod  ear  witneases  of  the  return  of  Epaphroditus  and  Łhe 
fint  reading  of  Paul*s  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive 
at  Phiiippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (A.D.  107)  his  letter 
Ło  them,  in  which  (eh.  ii,  iii)  he  refeia  to  Paulus  epistle 
a«  a  weU-known  dlstinction  belonging  to  the  Pbilippian 
CliuTrh.  It  is  quoted  as  PauFs  by  seyeral  of  the  early 
Cburch  fathers  (Irenieus,  iv,  18,  §  4;  Ciem.  Alex.  Pce- 
4ag.  i,  6,  §  52,  and  elsewhere :  Tertullian,  A  dv.  Mar,  v, 
^\  £M  Res,  Cam,  eh.  xxiii).  A  quotation  from  it  (PhiL 
ii,  6)  Ls  found  in  t  he  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Yienne,  A.D.  177  (Eusebius,  //.  E,  t,  2).  The  tes- 
timonies  of  later  writers  are  innumerable.     See  Canon. 

U  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  any  doubt  has 
been  snggested  aa  to  the  genui neness  of  thia  epistle. 
Srbrader  (^Dtr  Ap.  Paulus,  v,  233)  first  insinuated  that 
the  pasaage  iii,  l-iv,  9  ia  an  interpolation ;  but  be  ad- 
duce»  no  reason  for  this  but  the  purely  f^ratuitous  one 
ihat  the  connection  between  ii,  30  and  iv,  10  is  disturbed 
tr  this  interrening  section,  and  that  by  the  exci8ion  of 
thi:«  the  epistle  becomes  *'  morę  rounded  off,  and  morę  a 
seiłaiue  occasional  letter^ — ^as  if  any  sound  critic  would 
reject  a  paasage  from  an  ancient  author  because  in  his 
opioiun  tbe  author^s  compoaiŁion  would  be  improved 
tbereby !  Baur  goea  farther  than  this,  and  would  re- 
j«ct  the  whole  epistle  as  a  Gnoatic  composition  of  a 
later  age  (Paulus,  p.  458  są.).  But  when  he  comes  to 
ptiini  out  '*  the  Gnostic  ideaa  and  expressions"  by  which 
tbe  epistle  ia  marked,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  only 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  can  only  by  a  perverse  in« 
genuity  be  foroed  uprni  the  words  of  the  apostle.  Th*tis, 
in  tbe  statement  that  Christ  iv  fiop^  ^(ov  virapx*»*v 
ovx  aprayfiotf  iiyiiaaTo  ró  dyai  loa  3»y  (ii,  6,  6), 


Baur  finda  an  allosion  to  the  Gnostic  sBon  Sophia,  in 
which  "exi8ted  the  outgoing  desire  with  all  power  to 
penetrate  into  the  essenoe  of  the  supremę  Father."  But 
not  only  is  this  to  give  the  apo8tle*s  words  a  meaning 
which  they  do  not  bear  (for  however  we  translate  a/o- 
wayfidy  ityi\aaTo,  it  evidently  expresse8  an  act  in  the 
past,  not  an  aim  for  the  futurę),  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
entire  drift  of  the  passage  ia  not  to  set  forth  any  specu- 
latiye  doctrine,  but  to  adduce  a  morał  inference.  This 
is  80  manifest  that  even  Baur  himself  admits  it,  and  by 
so  doing  oYertums  his  own  position ;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  suppoaition  that  what  the  apostle  refers  to  is  afacł, 
and  not  a  merę  speculative  fancy,  that  any  morał  con- 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Eąually  futile  is  tbe  at- 
tempt  to  find  Dooetism  in  the  use  of  the  term  fiop^ — 
a  term  used  by  the  apostle  in  referenoe  to  the  divine 
naturę— or  of  the  terma  o/ioiutfta,  9xn^a,  and  lipi^^'- 
vai,  all  of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  PauFs  writings,  and 
are  here  used  to  denote  simply  that  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
sented  himself  to  the  Tiew  of  men  actually  as  one  of 
themselves  (LUnemann,  Pauli  ad  Phil.  Ep.  conL  Bau" 
rium  de/ensa,  Gott.  1847 ;  BrUckner,  Ep.  ad  Phil,  Paulo 
audori  tindicata  conL  Baur,  Lips.  1848).  Baur  was 
followed  by  Schwegler  (1846),  who  argued  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  epistle  and  other  intemal  marks  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in 
the  2d  century.  He  too  bas  been  answered  by  LUnemann 
(1^7),  Bruckner  (1848),  and  Besch  (1850).  £ven  if  hia 
inference  were  a  fair  consequence  from  Baur's  premises, 
it  would  still  be  neutralized  by  the  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  Pauline  authorship,  which  Paley  {Horas  PaU' 
ItnaSf  eh.  vii)  has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands. 
The  arguments  of  the  Tubingen  school  are  briefiy  stated 
in  Reuss  {Gesch,  d,N.T,^  130-133),  and  at  greater  length 
in  Wiesinger*s  Commentary,  Most  persons  who  read 
them  will  be  disposed  to  coneur  in  the  opinion  of  dean 
Alford  (iV.  T,  iii,  27,  ed.  1856),  who  regards  them  as  an 
instance  of  the  insanity  of  hypercriticism.  The  ca- 
nonical authority  and  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  may 
be  considered  as  unshaken. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  extant 
Epistle  to  tbe  PhiUppians  is  the  only  one  addreased  by 
Paul  to  that  Churcb.  What  bas  given  rise  to  this 
ąuestion  is  the  expre8sion  used  by  the  apostle  (iii,  1), 
rd  aifrd  ypa^tw  vfuv,  ic.r.X.,  where  the  writing  of  the 
satne  thiiigs  to  them  is  supposed  to  refer  to  tbe  identity 
of  what  he  is  now  writing  with  what  he  had  wńtten  in 
a  previous  letter.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Poly- 
carp knew  of  morę  than  one  epistle  addiessed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  Philippians,  from  his  using  the  plural  (oc 
a«rwv  vfiiv  «ypa^(v  i'iriOToXdc)  in  referenoe  to  what  he 
had  written  to  them.  To  this,  however,  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  used  trr  1070X01  for  a  single  letter,  as  the  Lat« 
ins  used  Utercs  (see  a  multitude  of  examples  in  Ste- 
phans*8  Thesaurus,  s.  v.).  That  Polycarp  knew  of  only 
one  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  proved  by  the  passage  in  the  llth  chap- 
ter  of  his  letter,  preser>'ed  in  tbe  Latin  version,  where 
he  sajTS,  "  Ego  autem  nihil  tale  sensi  in  vóbis  vel  au- 
divi,  in  quibus  laboravit  beatus  Pauhis  qui  estis  in  prin- 
cipio  epistolsB  ejus,"  etc.  But,  as  Meyer  points  out, 
"episŁolie"  here  is  not  the  genitive  singular,  but  the 
nominative  plural ;  and  the  meaning  is  not  "  who  are 
in  the  beginuing  of  his  epistle,"  which  is  hardly  sense, 
but  (with  allusion  to  2  Cor.  iii,  1)  ^  who  are  ui  the  be- 
ginning  [i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  his  preacbing  the 
Gospel  among  you — a  common  use  of  iv  dp^y,  which 
was  the  expre88ion  probably  used  by  Polycarp]  his 
epistle."  It  is  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that  this 
passage  has  no  bearing  on  this  question ;  for  if  Meyer*8 
construction  be  correct,  it  shows  that  Polycarp  did  use 
iiri<rTo\ai  for  a  single  epistle.  Meyer,  indeed,  trans- 
lates  "  who  are  his  episUes ;"  but  if  the  allusion  is  to  2 
Cor.  iii,  1,  we  roust  translate  in  tbe  singular,  the  whole 
Cburch  collectively  being  the  epistle,  and  not  each 
member  an  epistle.    But  though  the  testimony  of  Poły- 
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carp  for  a  pUiralily  of  episŁles  may  be  set  aside,  it  is  lem 
easy  to  set  asidc  the  testimony  of  the  extant  epistle  it- 
self  in  the  passage  cited.  To  refer  rd  avra  to  the  pre- 
ceding  x'^^P^'^^  ^^  mjpiift  seems  somewhat  difficult,  for 
nowhcre  preYiously  in  this  epistle  bas  the  apostle  ex- 
pressly  cnjoined  on  his  readers  xaipuv  lv  Kvpią»f  and  one 
dues  not  see  what  on  this  hypothesis  is  the  propriety  of 
such  expTessions  as  ÓKPijpw  and  d(T^a\(c ;  and  to  lay  the 
stress  on  the  ypćapur,  as  Wieseler  pro[K)«es  {Chronolo- 
gie, des  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  458),  so  as  to  make  the  apostle  refer 
to  some  rerbiil  message  preriously  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  substance  of  which  he  was  now  about  to  put 
into  writinffj  seems  no  less  so;  for  not  only  does  the 
epistle  contain  no  allusion  to  any  orał  message,  but  in 
this  case  the  writer  would  have  said  Kai  ypa^uv,  A 
large  number  of  critics  follow  Pelagius  in  the  explana- 
tion,  "eadera  repetere  qua  prasens  dirtram;"  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  so  importJint  a  clause  may  be  legiti- 
mately  draggcd  in  to  complete  the  apostle*s  meauing, 
without  any  authority  froro  the  context.  Hence  many 
have  concluded  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  written 
communication  previously  sent  by  him  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (so  Hahnlein,  Flatt,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Schenkel,  etc.). 
But,  besides  the  lack  of  all  evidence  of  such  lost  epistles 
in  generał,  the  assuraption  here  must  be  pronounced  in 
a  high  degree  donbtful  and  precarious.  Hence  we  con- 
clude  that  tó.  aura  refers  to  the  ;^af|0(iv,  which  is  the 
pervading  thought  of  the  epistle  (i,  4, 18;  ii,  17,  etc), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  morę  dwclt  upon  as 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  might  yery  natu- 
rally  have  suggcsted  the  contrary  feeling  (hence  ÓKinfi- 
p6v).  See  Ellicott,  ad  loc»  Ewald  {Sendachreiben  des 
Ap.  Paulus,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that  Paul  sent  several 
epistles  to  the  Philippians;  and  he  refers  to  the  tcxts 
ii,  12  and  iii,  18  as  partly  proving  this.  But  some  ad- 
ditional  confirmation  or  explanation  of  this  conjecture 
is  requisite  before  it  cau  be  admitted  aa  either  probable 
or  necessary. 

» 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle,  w^hich  evcr}'^  careful  reader  must 
have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  natural  that  an  epis- 
tle written  amid  exciting  circumstances,  personal  dan- 
gers,  and  yarious  distractions  should  bear  in  one  place 
at  least  a  mark  of  interniption.  Le  Moyne  (1685) 
thought  it  WAS  anciently  divided  into  two  parts.  Hein- 
richs  (1810),  followed  by  Paulus  (1817),  has  conjectured 
from  this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  first^  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  (iv,  21-23),  was  in- 
tended  for  public  use  in  the  Church,  and  the  second  ex- 
clusively  for  the  apostlc's  special  friends  in  Philippi.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  foundation  exists  for  this 
theory,  or  what  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  epistle 
could  be  deriyed  from  iL  It  has  met  with  a  distinct 
reply  from  Krause  (1811  and  1818) ;  and  the  integrity  of 
the  epistle  has  not  been  ąucstioned  by  recent  critics. 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. — Tlie  constant  tradi- 
tion  that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Komę  by  Paul  in 
his  captiyity  was  impugned  (irst  by  Ocder  (1732),  who, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i, 
7, 13, 14)  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth  (see  Wolfs  Cura  Philologicce,  iv,  168,  270);  and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  Bottgcr  (1837), 
and  Killict  (1841),  in  whosc  opinion  the  epistle  was 
written  during  the  apostlc's  conlinement  at  Csesarea 
(Acts  xxiy,  23).  But  the  references  to  the  "palące" 
(pTStoriuro,  i,  13),  and  to  "C«sar's  household"  (iy,  22), 
seem  to  point  to  Itome  rather  than  to  Ctesarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  apos- 
tle felt  in  Ceesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty  of  life  con- 
nectcd  with  the  approaching  deciuon  of  his  cause  which 
he  must  have  felt  towards  the  end  of  his  captiyity  at 
Komę,  and  which  he  expresse6  in  this  epistle  (i,  19,  20; 
ii,  17;  iii,  10);  and,  furtlier,  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  described  in  i'hil.  i,  12-18  is  not  even  łiinted  at 
in  Luke's  account  of  the  Oesarean  captirity,  but  is  de- 
scribcd  by  him  as  taking  place  at  Korne  (comp.  Acts  x\iv, 


28  with  xxyiit,  30,  31).  Evcn  Reoas  (Gesch,  d.  A".  T. 
1860),  who  assigns  to  Ciesarea  three  of  Paulus  epistl<»s 
which  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  at 
Komę,  is  decided  in  his  conyiction  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  was  written  at  Romę. 

Aasuming  then  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  Romę 
during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 
of  Epaphroditus'8  sickness  was  known  at  Korne  Mrben 
the  epistle  was  written ;  this  implies  four  joumeys,  sep- 
arated  by  some  indefinite  interyals,  to  or  from  Philippi 
and  Korne,  between  the  commencement  of  PauPs  cap- 
tiyity and  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  The  Philippians 
were  informed  of  his  imprisonment,  and  sent  Epaphro- 
ditus;  they  were  informed  of  their  messengcr^s  sickness, 
and  sent  their  message  of  condolence.  Further,  the  ab- 
sence  of  Luke'8  name  from  the  salutations  to  a  Church 
where  he  was  well  known  implies  that  he  was  absent 
from  Komę  when  the  epistle  was  written :  so  does  Paul*s 
declaration  (ii,  20)  that  no  one  who  remained  with  him 
felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  the  welfarc  of  the 
Philippians.  By  comparing  the  menóon  of  Lukę  in  Col. 
iy,  14  and  Philem.  24  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his 
narratiye  in  the  Acta,  we  are  led  to  the  inferenoe  that 
he  lefl  Komę  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years'  captiyity.  Lastly,  it  is 
obyious  from  Phil.  i,  20  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote,  felt 
hb  position  to  be  yer}'  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  be- 
came  morę  precarious  as  the  two  years  drew  to  a  close. 
Assuming  that  PauFs  acquittal  and  release  took  place 
in  58,  we  may  datę  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  carly 
in  that  year. 

III.  Personal  Circumstances  ofthe  Writer  at  the  Time, 
— 1.  PauVs  amnection  wUh  PhUippi  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  gaye  rise  to  the  writing  of  this  epistle. 
That  city,  important  as  a  mart  for  the  produce  of  the 
neighboring  gold-mines,  and  as  a  Roman  stron^hold 
to  check  the  rude  Thracian  monntaineers,  was  distin- 
guished  as  the  scenę  ofthe  great  battle  fatal  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  B.C.  42.    Morę  than  ninety  yeara  after- 
wards  Paul  entered  its  waUs,  acoompanied  by  Silas, 
who  had  been  with  him  sińce  he  started  from  Antioch, 
and  by  Timothy  and  Lukę,  whom  he  afteni«'ards  at- 
tached  to  himself ;  the  former  at  Derbe,  tlie  latter  quite 
recently  at  Troas.     It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
patience  of  the  zealous  apostle  had  been  tried  by  his 
mysterious  repulse,  first  from  Asia,  then  from  Bithynia 
and  Mysia,  and  that  his  expectations  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  yision  which  hastened  his  departure  with  his 
ncw-found  associate.  Lukę,  from  Troas.     A  swift  pas- 
sage brought  him  to  the  European  shore  at  NeapK>lia, 
whence  he  took  the  road,  about  ten  miles  long,  acrotiis 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi  (Acti§ 
XTi,  12).     There,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem 
than  any  apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long-restraincd 
energy  of  Paul  was  again  emplo3^ed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  Church.     Seeking  lirst  the  lost 
shcep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbath-day 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi  to  their 
smali  Proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer  Gang-ites. 
The  missionaries  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  assembled 
women.     One  of  them,  Lydia,  not  bom  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  but  a  proselyte,  whose  name  and  occu|>ation, 
as  well  as  her  birth,  connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  hced 
unto  Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized, 
perhaps  on  the  same  Sabbath-day.     Her  house  b^^me 
the  residence  of  the  missionaries.     Many  days  they  re- 
sorted  to  the  Proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their  short 
sojoum  in  Philippi  was  the  conyersion  of  many  peraons 
(xyi,  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  and  his  house> 
hołd.     Philippi  was  endeared  to  Paul,  not  only  by  the 
hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sympathy  ofthe  conyerts, 
and  the  remarkable  miracle  which  set  a  scal  on  his 
preaching,  but  also  by  the  successful  exercisc  of  his 
missionary  actirity  after  a  long  suspensę,  and  by  the 
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happy  ODoacąnences  of  his  andannted  endarance  of  ig- 
iMicDiBłe»  which  remaioed  in  hU  memon*'  (Phil.  i,  80) 
after  a  long  inter\''al.  Leaving  Timothy  and  Lukę  to 
vatch  over  tbe  infant  Church,  Paul  and  Silas  went  to 
Tbessalonica  (1  Tbeaa.  ii,  2),  whither  they  were  followed 
tn-  tbe  akna  of  the  Philippians  (Phil.  iv,  16),  and  thence 
EUłthwania.  TimotbT,  baving  probably  carried  out  sim- 
ikr  directions  to  tboee  wbich  were  given  to  Titns  (i,  d) 
m  Crete,  soon  rejoined  Paul.  We  know  not  wbether 
Lakę  remained  at  Pbilippi.  Tbe  next  six  yeara  of  bis 
life  ire  a  blank  in  our  reoords.  At  tbe  end  of  tbat  pe- 
Dod  be  is  found  agaiii  (Acta  xx,  G)  at  Pbilippi. 

Afier  tbe  lapee  of  fire  years,  spent  cbiefly  at  Corinth 
aod  Epbesus,  Paul,  escaping  from  tbe  incensed  worebip- 
pen  q{  tbe  £pbe6ian  Diana,  passed  tbrougb  Macedonia, 
AJ).  54,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the 
Ephcśans  Tychicus  and  Tropbimus,  and  probably  vi»- 
łted  Pbilippi  for  tbe  second  time,  and  was  tbere  joined 
by  Timothy.  His  beloTed  Philippians,  free,  it  seems, 
from  ibe  coatroTenies  wbich  agitated  otber  Christian 
rboithes,  becmme  still  dearer  to  Paul  on  account  of  the 
idace  wbicb  tbey  aJforded  him  when,  emerging  from  a 
season  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii,  5),  oppreesed  by  weak 
bodily  bealcb,  and  anxious  for  the  steadfastness  of  the 
cfaoichcs  wbicb  be  bad  planted  in  Asia  and  Achaia,  be 
wi9te  at  Pbilippi  his  second  Epistlc  to  the  Corintbians. 

Oo  retoming  from  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship  tbere 
eo  acoount  of  the  Jewisb  plots  against  bis  life,  be  went 
tfaiough  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favorable  port  for  em- 
barkiag.  After  parting  from  bis  companions  (Acts  xx, 
4  L  be  again  found  a  refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippi- 
ms,  wbere  be  spent  soroe  daya  at  Easter,  A.D.  55,  with 
Lukę,  w  bo  accompanied  him  when  be  sailed  from  Ne- 

Finally,  in  bis  Roman  captivity  (A.D.  57),  their 
care  of  him  revived  again.  Tbey  sent  Epapbroditus, 
beanog  their  alms  for  the  apostle^s  support,  and  ready 
also  to  tender  bis  personal  service  (Phil.  ii,  25).  He 
i^yed  some  time  at  Romę,  and  while  employed  as  the 
organ  of  communication  Iwtween  the  impńsoned  apos- 
tk  and  the  Cbristians,  and  inąuirers  in  and  about  Romę, 
be  fell  dangeroosly  ilL  When  be  was  sufficiently  recov- 
CRd,  Pani  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom 
be  was  veiy  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle.     See  Pui- 

UPPL 

2.  Tke  tUtte  oftkt  Church  at  Romę  should  be  oonsid- 

oed  before  entering  on  tbe  stody  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe 

Philippiana.     Soroetbing  is  to  tle  learned  of  its  condi- 

tioD  about  A.D.  55  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

aod  morę  about  A.D.  58  from  Acts  xxviii.    Possibly  the 

(jospd  was  planted  tbere  by  some  w  bo  tbemselves  re- 

cetred  the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10). 

The  convert8  were  drawn  cbiefly  from  GentUe  proselytes 

to  Jodaism,  partly  also  from  Jews  who  were  such  by  birtb, 

with  poflsibly  a  few  converts  direcŁ  from  heathenism. 

In  A.D.  55  tbia  Church  was  already  eminent  for  its 

laith  and  obedience:  it  was  expo6ed  to  the  machina- 

tiGu  of  schismatical  teacbers ;  and  it  included  two  con- 

flicting  parties,  the  one  iusisting  morę  or  less  on  obsen'- 

isg  the  Jewisb  law  in  addition  to  faith  in  Christ  as 

neeeeaaiT  to  8alvation,  the  otber  repudiating  outward 

obaerances  even  to  the  extent  of  depńving  their  weak 

ti^ethren  of  soch  as  io  them  might  be  really  edifying. 

We  eannot  gather  from  the  Acts  wbether  the  whole 

(.'burch  of  Borne  bad  then  accepted  the  teaching  of 

t*anl  as  conreyed  in  his  epistle  to  them.     But  it  is  cer- 

tain  that  wben  be  bad  been  two  years  in  Romę,  his 

oni  teaching  was  partly  rejected  by  a  party  wbich  per- 

bsps  may  lMve  been  connected  with  tbe  former  of  tbose 

•borę  mentioned.     PauFs  presence  in  Romę,  the  free- 

<^Bi  of  apeech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 

of  kia  fellow^^borers  were  tbe  roeans  of  infusing  fresh 

niaaionafy  activity  into  tbe  Church  (Phil.  i,  12-14). 

U  was  in  tbe  work  of  Christ  tbat  Epapbroditus  was 

voni  ont  (ii,  30).  Measages  and  letters  passed  between 

tbe  apostle  and  dtstant  churches;  and  doubtless  church- 

<s  neai  to  Romę,  and  botb  members  of  the  Church  and 

VIII.-G 


inąuirers  into  the  new  faith  at  Romę  addressed  them- 
8elve8  to  the  apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  knowu  to 
be  in  constant  personal  communication  with  him.  Thus 
in  his  bondage  be  was  a  cause  of  the  advaucement  of 
the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as  from  a  centrę,  light 
streamed  into  Cie8ar's  houaehold  and  far  beyond  (iv,  22 ; 
i,  12-19).     Sek  Romk. 

IV.  Ejfect  ofthe  Episłie,—We  have  no  account  of  the 
reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Knceptl 
doubtful  traditions  that  Erastus  was  their  flrst  bishop,  ' 
and  that  he  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was  roartyred  in  ' 
tbeir  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next  forty- 
nine  yeara.  But  about  A.D.  107  Pbilippi  was  visited 
by  Ignatius,  who  was  conducted  through  Neapolis  and 
Pbilippi,  and  across  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  martyr- 
dom  at  Romę.  His  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  tbe 
anival  of  a  letter  from  Polj^carp  of  Sroynia,  which  ac- 
companied, in  oompliance  with  a  characteristic  reque8t 
of  the  warm-bearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  that  were  in  tbe  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Smyma.  It  is  iuteresting  to  coropare  the 
Philippians  of  A.D.  58,  as  drawn  by  Paul,  with  their 
successors  in  A.D.  107  as  drawn  by  the  disciple  of  John. 
Steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with 
sufferers  for  Christ's  sake,  scem  to  bave  distinguished 
Łbem  at  botb  peńods  (Phil.  i,  5,  and  Polyc.  łSp.  i).  The 
character  of  tbeir  religion  was  tbe  same  throughout, 
practical  and  emotional  rather  than  8peculative :  in  botb 
epistles  tbere  are  many  practical  suggestions,  much  in- 
terchange  of  fecling,  and  an  absence  of  doctrinal  discus- 
sion.  The  Old  Testament  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted ; 
as  if  tbe  Philippian  Christiana  bad  been  gathered  for 
the  most  part  directly  from  tbe  beathen.  At  cach  pe- 
riod false  teacbers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
en t rance  into  the  Philippian  Church,  flrst  Judaizing 
Christians,  seemingly  putting  out  of  sight  the  resurrec- 
tion  and  the  judgmeut  which  afterwards  the  Gnosticiz- 
ing  Christians  openly  denied  (Phil.  iii,  and  Polyc.  vi, 
vii).  At  botb  periods  the  same  tendency  to  petty  in- 
temal  quarrels  seems  to  prevail  (Phil.  i,  27 ;  ii,  14 ;  iv,  2 ; 
and  Polyc  ii,  iv,  v,  xii).  The  student  of  ecclesiastioal 
bistory  will  obaerve  the  faintly  marked  organization  of 
bisbops,deacons,and  feroale  coadjutors  to  which  Paul  rc- 
fers  (Phil.  i,  1 ;  iv,  3),  developed  afterwards  into  broad- 
ly  distinguished  priests,  deacons,  widows,  and  virginB 
(Polyc  iv,  V,  vi).  Though  the  Macedonian  churches 
in  generał  were  poor,  at  least  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial  Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii,  2),  yet  tbeir  gold-mines 
probably  exempted  the  Philippians  from  the  common 
lot  of  their  neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be 
conspicuously  liberał  in  alms-giving,and  afterwards  laid 
them  open  to  strong  wamuigs  againat  the  love  of  money 
(Phil.  iv,  15 ;  2  Cor.  viii,  3 ;  and  Polyc.  iv,  vi,  xi). 

Now  though  we  eannot  tracę  the  imraediate  efTect  of 
Paurs  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
tbat  it  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  their  Church, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from 
Polycarp*8  epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  guidance  of  the  apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  Paul  warued  it,  and  had  not  gone  back 
from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attainroents  which 
it  reached  under  Paul'8  orał  and  written  teaching  (Polyc. 
i,  iii,  ix,  xi).  If  it  had  raade  no  great  advance  in  knowl- 
edge,  still  unaound  teacbers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
its  members.  Their  sympathy  with  martyra  and  con- 
fessors  glowed  with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  wbether 
it  was  claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  Paul.  Tbey  maintained 
their  ground  with  meek  firmness  among  the  beathen, 
and  still  held  forth  the  light  of  an  exempla7y  though 
not  a  perfect  Christian  life. 

V.  Scope  and  Content»  ofihe  Epistle.— Va.uVs  aim  in 
writing  is  plainly  this:  while  acknowledging  the  alms 
of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of  their 
messenger,  to  give  them  some  Information  respecting 
his  own  condition,  and  some  advice  respecting  theirs. 
Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  and  tbe  distraction 
of  bis  prison  prevented  the  following  out  bis  plan  with 
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andeviating  closeness.  For  the  prepantioiiB  for  the  de- 
partare  of  Epaphroditus,  and  tbe  thought  tbat  be  would 
Boon  Brrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  filled 
Paul  with  recoUecŁions  of  them,  and  revived  hia  old 
feelings  towards  thoee  fellow-heire  of  his  hope  of  glory 
wbo  were  so  deep  in  bU  bearŁ  (i,  7)  and  so  often  in  bb 
prayers  (i,  4). 

Fuli  of  gratitude  for  Łhis  work  of  friendly  remem- 
brance  and  regard,  Paul  addresaed  to  the  Churcb  in 
Philippi  tbis  epistle,  in  wbicb,  besides  expreMing  bis 
tbanks  for  tbeir  kindneaa,  be  pours  out  a  flood  of  elo- 
quence  and  patbetic  exborŁation,  auggested  partly  by  bis 
own  circumstances,  and  partly  by  what  be  bad  leamed 
of  tbeir  state  as  a  Churcb.  Tbat  state  appears  to  bave 
been  on  tbe  wbole  very  prosperous,  as  tbere  is  much 
commendation  of  tbe  Philippians  in  tbe  epistle,  and  no 
ccnsure  is  exprefl8ed  in  any  part  of  it  eitber  of  the 
Churcb  as  a  wbole,  or  of  any  indi  vidiud8  connected  witb 
it.  At  tbe  same  tinie  tbe  apoittle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  tbeir  gnard  against  tbe  evil  iufluences 
to  wbich  they  were  expofled  from  Judaizing  teachers 
and  false  professora  of  Cbristianity.  These  cautions  be 
interposes  between  the  exbortation8  suggested  by  his 
own  state,  and  by  tbe  news  be  bad  receired  conceming 
the  PhilippianSf  witb  which  his  epistle  commences  and 
with  wbich  it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first  of  these  (i,  ii),  after  tbe 
usual  salutation  and  an  outpouring  of  warm-hearted  af- 
fection  towards  the  Philippian  Churcb  (i,  1-11),  tbe 
apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at 
Korne ;  and,  lest  they  sbould  be  cast  down  at  the  thought 
of  the  unmerited  indignities  be  bad  been  called  upon  to 
Buffer,  be  assures  them  tbat  these  bad  tunied  out  ratbcr 
to  tbe  furtherance  of  tbat  great  cauae  on  wbich  his  beart 
was  set,  and  for  which  be  was  willing  to  Iive  and  labor, 
though,  as  respected  his  personal  feelings,  be  would  rath- 
er  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  be  deemed  to  be 
"far  better"  (12-24).  He  rhcn  passes  by  an  easy  tran- 
aition  to  a  hortatory  address  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  tbeir  pmfession,  to 
culŁivate  humanity  and  brotbcrly  Iove;  to  work  out 
tbeir  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trcmbling,  and  coii- 
cluding  by  an  appeal  to  tbeir  rcgard  for  his  reputation 
as  an  apostle,  which  conld  not  but  be  affected  by  tbeir 
conduct,  and  a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them 
Epapbroditus  instead  of  Timothy,  as  be  bad  origtnally 
designed  (i,  25;  ii,  30).  In  part  second  he  strenuously 
cautions  them,  as  already  obserred,  against  Judaizing 
teachers,  whom  be  stigroatizes  as  "dogs**  (in  reference, 
probably,  to  tbeir  impudent,  snarling,  and  quarrelsome 
babits), "  eril-workers,"  and  "  the  concision ;"  by  which 
latter  term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theopbylact  re- 
roarks  (ad  loc.),  tbat  the  circumcision  in  which  the  Jews 
80  much  gloried  bad  now  ceased  to  possess  any  spiritual 
signiticanoe,  and  was  tberefore  no  better  than  a  usclcss 
mutilation  of  the  person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges, 
making  reference  to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  in- 
timating  thar,  if  under  the  Christian  dispensatiun  Jew- 
isb  descent  aud  Jewish  priyileges  were  to  go  for  any- 
thing,  no  one  could  bave  stronger  clairos  on  this  grouiid 
than  be;  butat  the  same  time  declaring  tbat  however 
he  bad  once  valued  these,  be  now  counted  them  "  all 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowlcdge  of  Christ" 
(iii,  1-12),  A  reference  to  his  own  sanctiHcd  ambitinii 
to  adrance  in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit ;  from  this  be  passes 
to  caution  them  against  unneccssary  contcntion,  and 
against  thoso  who  walk  disonlerly,  ćoncluding  by  re- 
roinding  them  of  the  glorious  hopcs  which,  as  Chris- 
tian^  they  enterUined  (vor.  13-21).  In  the  third  part 
we  have  a  series  of  admonitinns  to  individual  members 
of  the  Churcb  at  Philippi  (iv,  l-3\  followed  by  some 
generał  exbortations  to  cbeerfulncss  moderation,  prayer, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9) ;  after  which  come  a  series 
of  allusions  to  the  apostle^s  circumstances  and  feelings, 
his  tbanks  to  the  Philippians  for  tbeir  seasonable  aid,  and 
his  coDcluding  benedictions  and  salutations  (ver.  10-23). 


YI.  Ckaraderutie  Feałures  oftke  Epittle, — Strangeljr 
fuli  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amid  adreraty,  like  th/^ 
apostle*8  midnigbt  hymn  from  the  deptb  of  his  Philip- 
pian dungeon,  this  epistle  went  forth  from  his  priaon  a.t. 
Korne.     In  most  other  epistles  be  writes  with  a  0ii»' 
tained  effbrt  to  instnict,  or  with  aorrow,  or  witb  indię— 
nation ;  he  is  striying  to  snpply  imperfect,  or  to  correcr 
erroneous  teaching,  to  pnt  down  scandaloua  impurity, 
or  to  beal  sehism  in  the  Churcb  which  be  addreseea. 
But  in  this  epistle,  though  he  knew  tbe  Philippians 
intimately,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  tenden^ 
cies  to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evi  1 
80  characteristic  of  the  wbole  Churcb  as  to  cali  for  gen— 
eral  oensnre  on  his  part  or  amendment  on  theirs.    Of  all 
bis  epistles  to  churches,  nonę  bas  so  Itttle  of  an  official 
character  as  thia.     He  withholds  bis  title  of  "  apostle'" 
in  the  inscription.    We  lose  sight  of  his  high  authority, 
and  of  the  subordinate  position  of  the  worshippers  by  the 
river-side ;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  tbe  free  action  of 
a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian  love,  and  to 
hear  tbe  utterance  of  the  highest  friendship  addressed 
to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a  connection  which  is  not 
earthly  and  temporal,  but  in  Christ,  for  eternity.     Who 
tbat  bears  in  mind  the  condition  of  Paul  in  his  Roman 
prison  can  read  unmored  of  bis  oontinual  prayers  for 
his  distant  friends,  bis  constant  sense  of  tbeir  feUowship 
witb  him,  his  joyful  remembrance  of  tbeir  past  Chris- 
tian course,  his  confidence  in  tbeir  futurę,  his  tender 
yeaming  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eagemess  to  com- 
rounicate  to  them  hu  own  circumstances  and  feelinga, 
his  carefulness  to  prepare  them  to  repel  any  evil  froai 
within  or  from  without  wbich  might  dim  the  bright- 
neas  of  tbeir  spiritual  graces?    Love,  at  once  tender  and 
watchful — tbat  love  wbich  "  is  of  Grod" — is  tbe  key-uote 
of  this  epistle ;  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  un- 
dertone  of  any  difierent  feeling.    Just  enough,  and  no 
morę,  is  sbown  of  his  own  barassing  trials  to  let  us  aee 
how  deep  in  his  beart  was  the  spring  of  tbat  feeling, 
and  how  he  was  refresbed  by  its  sweet  and  Boothing 
tlow. 

VII.  Commentarie», — ^The  following  are  tbe  exegetical 
liclps  specially  on  this  entire  epistle ;  a  fcw  of  the  most 
important  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (♦)  prefixed :  Vic- 
torinus,  /n  Ep.  ad  Ph.  (in  Mai,  Script  Vei.  III,  i,  51 ; 
Pseudo-Hieronymus,  Commenfarii  (in  Opp,  [iSie/>/>o*.], 
xi,  1011);  Chrysostom, //omt7uv  (Gr.  et  Lat.  in  Opp.iH., 
208;  also  in  Erasmi  Opp,y\\\y  819;  in  Engl.  [including 
other  epistles]  in  Lib,  of  Fathers,  xiv,  Oxf.  1843, 8vo) ; 
Zwingli,  A  nnotałiones  (Tigur.  1531, 4to ;  also  in  Opp,  iv, 
6(y4);  Hoffmann, Comnw>fifr?n{i«(Basil.  1541, 8vo);  Brenz, 
Explicatio  (Frano.  1548,  8vo;  also  in  Opp,  vii);  Cal- 
vin,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  often  ;  scparatcly  in  £ngl.  by 
l^ckct,  Lond.  1584,  fol.;  by  Jobnston  [includ.  Col.], 
Edinb,  1842, 12mo:  by  Pringle  [includ.  Col.  and  Theaa.], 
Edinb.  1851,  8vo);  Major,  Knarratio  [includ.  CoL  and 
Thesa.]  (Vitemb.  1554,  1561,  8vo);  Ridley,  Erpontion 
(in  Richmond's  Fatkent^  ii) ;  Weller,  Conmtfnfarius  [in- 
clud. Thess.]  (Norib.  1561,  8vo)  ;  Sall»ont,  Cnmmentarii 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (Antw.  1561,  8vo;  also  in  Opp. 
Col.  Agr.  1568,  ful.) ;  Musciilus,  Cfmfnfntarius  [includ. 
Col.,  Thess,,  and  1  Tim.]  (Basil.  1565,  1578,  1595,  fol.) ; 
Aretius,  Commenfai^ii  [includ.  C<il.  an<l  Thess.]  (Mórg. 
1580,  8vo);  01evian,  Nołas  [includ.  Col.]  (Gen.  1580, 
8vo);  Steuart  (Koman  Cath.),  ComtwmtmiuM  (Ingolst. 
1595,  4 to);  Zancbius.  CommenłtnHus  [includ.  Ci>l.  and 
Thess.]  (Neost.  1595,  fol.;  also  in  Opp.  vi);  Weinrich, 
Erplicatio (Lips.  1615,4to) ;  Airay,  Lfcłuifs  (I^nd.  1618, 
4to) ;  Battus,  Commenłarius  (Kost.  1627, 4to);  Yelasąucz 
( Rom.  Cath.),  roTOmr»/«nt  (Lugd.  1628-32;  Antw.  1637, 
1651;  Ven.  1646,  2  vols.  fol.);  Schotan,  CommenłaHa 
(Franeck.  1637,  4to);  Crell,  CommenUtrius  (in  Opp.  i, 
501)  ;  Meelfuhr,  CommmłafiortfS  (Altorf,  1641,4to) ;  Coc^ 
ccius,  Commfnfarius  (iu  Opp.  v);  I)aill<^,  Erponiion  (2d 
c<!.  Gen.  1659-60.  2  vola.  8vo;  in  English  by  Sherroan, 
Lond.  1841,  8vo) ;  Schcid,  Disputatutnes  (Argent.  1668, 
4to) ;  Breithaupt,  .Ąninutdrersiows  (Hol.  1693, 1703,4ro) ; 
Hazevoet,  Yerklaanng  (Jjcyd.  1718, 4to) ;  Van  Til,  Yer- 
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([indud.  Bom.]  Harlem,  1721, 4to ;  in  Lat.  [in- 

dud.  1  Cor.,  Eph.,  and  Col.]  Amst.  1726, 4to) ;  Buaching, 

Introdudio  (HaL  1746, 4to) ;  Storr,  Disa.  eieffetica  (TUb. 

1783,  4co  ;  aljw  in  Opusc.  i,  301-67) ;  Am  £nde,  A  rmoła-' 

tiomes  (fasc  i,  ii,  Torg.  1789  -92 ;  Yitób.  1798-1803, 8vo) ; 

Paulus,  £>e  tempore,  etc  (Jen.  1799, 4to) ;  Lang,  Bearb^. 

(Nuremb.  and  Alt.  1800, 8vo) ;  Krause,  A  n  diversis  hom, 

»cript^  etc.  (Regiom.  1811,  4Ło ;  also  in  Opusc.  p.  1-22) ; 

Hoog,  Z>e  Philip,  conditione  (U  B.  1825,  8vo);  *Rhein. 

wald,  Commentar  (Beri.  1827,  8vo) ;   Acaster,  Lecturts 

(Lond.  1827, 8vo) ;  Rettig,  Quastitmes  (Giess.  1831, 8vo) ; 

Swliiiiz,  J).  CkrittL  Gemeine  zu  Phil.  (Zur.  1833,  8vo) ; 

EaisŁburn,  LecŁure$  (N.  Y.  1833, 8vo) ;  Passayant,  A  usU- 

gunff  (Basie,  1834,  8vo) ;  Baynes,  Commentary  (Lond. 

1834,  12mo);  Matthies,  ErJddr.  (Greifsw.  1835,  8vo); 

•Steiger,  Ex^»e  [indud.  Col.]  (Par.  1837, 8vo) ;  *Van 

Hengely  Commeniarius  (L.  B.  1838,  8vo);    Holemann, 

Commemtarii  (Lipa.  1839,  8vo) ;  Anon.,  Erkldr.  (Hanov. 

1839,  «vo) ;  Neal,  Discourses  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  Rillłet, 

Cowtmentaire  (Gen.  and  Par.  1841,  8vo) ;  Hall,  Eiposi- 

tiom  (Lond.  1843, 8vo) ;  Neander,  ErUtul.  (Beri.  1849, 8vo; 

in  £ngL  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1851, 12mo) ;  Robertson, 

Leetwreś  (Lond.  1849,  12mo);   B.  Crusias,  Commentar 

(Jen.  1849,  8vo) ;  Kdhler,  A  ttslegung  (Kieł,  1855,  8vo) ; 

Toller,  Diseourte*  (Lond.  1855,  12mo) ;  ^Weiss,  A  usU- 

gftng  (BerL  1858, 8vo) ;  ♦ElHcott,  Commenłary  [indad. 

Cul.  «nd  Fhilem.]  (Lond.  1858,  8vo) ;  Jatho,  Erklar. 

(HUdesb.  1858, 8vo);  *£adie,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1858, 

1861,  8v-o);   Shulte,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1861,  8vo) ; 

Schenkel,  Eriaut.  [indud.  Eph.  and  Gol.]  (Leipz.  1862, 

8vo);  Newland,  Catena  (Lond.  1862,  8vo);  Yaughan, 

Ijfc*UTtM  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864,  8vo);   Todd,  Expońtion 

(Lond.  1864, 8vo5 ;  ♦Lightfoot,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1868, 

1870,  8vo) ;  Jobnstone,  Ledures  (Lond.  1875, 8vo).     See 

EnSTLfE. 

Pbilippine  lalands,  sitnated  in  5^  30'-19o  42' 
N.  lat.,  and  117^  14'-126°  4'  E.  long.,  in  the  great  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  tbe  north  of  Bonieo  and  Celebes, 
are  morę  than  twelve  hnndred  in  number,  and  have 
an  mrea  of  about  150,000  square  roiles.  Tbe  popula- 
tion  is  over  6,000,000,  three  fourths  of  wbom  are  sub- 
jeet  to  Spain.  The  remainder  are  gorerned,  according 
to  Łbeir  oirn  laws  and  customs,  by  independent  naŁive 
piincea.  Lozon,  in  the  north,  bas  an  area  of  51,300 
aquare  mileii,  and  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao,  in  the 
soatb,  fuUy  25,00(h  The  islands  lying  between  Luzon 
and  Mindanao  are  called  the  Bisayas,  the  largest  of 
which  are :  Samar,  area  13,020  aquare  miles ;  Mindoro, 
12,600;  Panay,  11,340;  Leyte,  10,080;  Negros,  6300; 
Hasbat«,  4200;  and  Zebu,  2352.  There  are  upwards  of 
a  thouaand  lesaer  islands  of  which  little  b  known.  To 
tbe  aoutb-west  of  the  Bisayas  lies  the  long,  narrow  itil- 
and  of  Paragoa  or  Palawan,  formed  of  a  roountain-chain 
witb  Iow  coast-Hnes,  cuŁ  with  numerous  streams,  and 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  foiests  abound  in  ebony,  log- 
wood,  gum-tree9,  and  bambooa.  To  the  north  of  Luzon 
Ile  tbe  Batancn,  Bashee,  and  Babuyan  islands,  the  first 
two  groups  having  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  last  un- 
peopled.  Tbe  Sooloo  Islands  form  a  long  chain  from 
Mindanao  to  Bonieo,  having  the  same  mountainous  and 
Yolcanic  structure  as  the  Pbilippine  Islands,  and  all  are 
probably  fngments  of  a  submerged  continent  Many 
actire  yolcanoes  are  scattered  through  the  islands; 
May  on,  iji  Luzon,  and  Buhayan,  in  Mindanao,  often 
cauaing  great  deva»tation.  The  mountaiu-chains  run 
north  and  south,  and  never  attain  a  greater  deration 
tban  7000  feeL  The  islands  have  many  rirers,  the 
coasta  are  indented  witb  deep  bays,  and  there  are  many 
lakes  in  the  interior.  £arthquakes  are  frequent  and 
destnictiTe.  The  soil  is  extreroely  fertile,  except  where 
e^ctensire  marshes  occur.  In  Mindanao  are  numerous 
lakes,  which  expand  during  tbe  rainy  season  into  ii\- 
land  seas.  Rain  roay  be  expected  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber,  and  from  Jiine  to  November  the  land  is  Hooded. 
Yicdent  hurricanes  are  experieDced  in  the  north  of  Lu- 
zon aad  w«at  ooufc  of  Mindanaa  Especially  during  the 
duoBges  of  the  monsoona,  storms  of  wind,  rain,  thunder 


and  lightning  prevail.  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and 
heat  moderaie,  from  December  to  May,  when  the  tem- 
peraturę rapidly  rises  and  becomes  oppressire,  except 
for  a  short  time  after  a  fali  of  rain.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  humid  atmosphere  prodace  a  richuess  of  veg- 
etation  which  is  nowhere  surpaissed.  Blossoms  and  fruit 
hang  together  on  the  trees,  and  the  cultivated  iields 
yield  a  constant  succession  of  crops.  Immense  forests 
spread  over  the  Pbilippine  Islands,  dotbing  the  moun- 
tains  to  their  summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  gum-trees,  etc,  being  laced  together  and  gar- 
landed  by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which  attains  a 
leugth  of  8everal  hnndred  feet.  The  variety  of  fruit- 
trees  is  great,  including  the  orange,  citron,  bread-fruit, 
mango,  cocoa-nut,  guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc; 
other  important  producta  of  the  yegetable  kingdom  be- 
ing the  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  sugar-cane,  oot- 
ton,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  vanilla, 
cassia,  the  areca-nut,  ginger,  pepper,  etc,  with  rioe, 
wheat,  maize,  and  various  other  cereals.  Gold  is  found 
in  river-beds  and  detrital  deposits,  being  used,  in  the  form 
of  dust,  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron 
is  plentiful,  and  fine  coal-beds,  from  one  to  four  feet 
thick,  bave  been  found.  Copper  bas  long  been  worked 
in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone,  a  fine  variegated 
marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited  quantity,  quicksilTer,  rer- 
milion,  and  saltpetre — the  sulphur  being  found  both 
natire  and  in  combination  with  copper,  arsenie,  and 
iron.  Except  the  wild-cat,  beasŁs  of  prey  are  unknown. 
There  are  oxen,  buffaloea,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  harts, 
sąuirrels,  and  a  great  rariety  of  monkeys.  The  jun- 
gles  swarm  with  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles;  the 
river8  and  lakes  with  crocodiles.  Huge  spiders,  taran- 
tulas,  wbite  ants,  mo8quitoes,  and  loćusts  are  plaguca 
which  form  a  set-off  to  the  beautiful  fireflies,  the  brill- 
iant  queen-beerle  {Elaier  noctilucus),  the  melody  of 
myriads  of  birds,  the  turtle-doves,  phcasants,  birds-of- 
paradise,  and  many  lovely  species  of  paroquet8,  with 
which  the  forests  are  alive.  ^  Hires  of  wild  beea  hang 
from  the  branches,  and  alongside  of  thero  are  tbe  nests 
of  bumming-birds  dangling  in  tbe  wind."  The  cayems 
along  the  shores  are  frequented  by  the  swaUow,  whoee 
edible  nest  is  esteemed  by  tbe  ChineM  a  ricb  delicacy. 
Some  of  them  are  also  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bata 
of  immense  size.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  tiUage  and 
dranght ;  a  smali  borse  for  riding.  Fowla  are  plentiful, 
and  incrcdible  numbers  of  ducks  are  aitifidally  batched. 
Fish  is  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Motber-of- 
pearl,  coral,  ambcr,  and  tortoise-shell  are  important  ar- 
ticles  of  commerce.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  cigars,  indigo,  Manilla  hemp,  ooffee,  rice,  dye- 
woods,  hides,  gold-dust,  and  bee8wax. 

Naiiv€  Popuiation, — The  Tagals  and  Bisayans  are  tbe 
most  numerous  native  raoes.  They  dwcU  in  the  cities 
and  cultivated  lowlands;  2,500,000  being  converta  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  Bisayans,  Mohammedau.  The  mountain 
districts  are.inhabited  by  a  negro  race,  who,  in  featnres, 
stature,  and  8avage  modę  of  living,  closely  resemble  the 
Alfoors  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the 
aborigines  driven  back  before  the  inroads  of  the  Ma- 
lays.  A  few  of  the  negroes  are  Christian,  but  they  are 
chiefly  idolaters,  or  without  any  manifest  form  of  relig- 
ion,  and  roaming  about  in  familics,  without  fixed  dwell- 
ing.  The  Mestizos  form  an  inłłuential  part  of  the  pop- 
uiation ;  by  their  activity  engrossing  tbe  greatest  share 
of  the  trade.  These  are  mostly  of  Cbinese  fathers  and 
native  mothers. 

The  leading  mercantile  housea  aie  English  and  Amec- 
ican.  British  and  American  mercbants  enjoy  the  lar- 
gest share  of  the  business,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
being  upwards  of  £1,500,000  sterling  yearly,  and  the 
imports  thence  nearly  of  the  same  value.  There  are 
seveu  British  bouses  established  at  Manilla,  and  one  at 
Iloilo,  in  the  populous  and  productive  island  of  Panay, 
which  is  the  centrę  of  an  increasing  trade.  The  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  Phiiippine  Islanda  bave  a 
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value  of  aboat  £6,000,000  yearly.  The  Chineae  cxeTci8e 
variouB  trades  and  callings,  remaining  only  for  a  time, 
and  neyer  bringing  their  wive8  with  them.  The  prin- 
cipal  lauguages  are  the  Tagalese  and  Btsayan.  Kice, 
sweet  potatoes,  flsh,  flesh,  and  fruits  fonn  the  food  of 
the  Tagals  and  Bisayans,  who  usually  drink  only  water, 
though  sometimes  indulging  in  cocoa-wine.  Tobacco 
is  nsed  by  all.  They  are  gen  tle,  hospitable,  fond  of 
dancing  and  cock-fighting.  Education  is  far  behind; 
it  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  Kurope  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Komish 
priesthood,  who  are  goremed  by  an  archbłshop  (of  Ma- 
nilla),  and  the  bishops  of  New  Segovia,  Nueva  Caceres, 
and  Zebu.  Keligious  processions  are  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  are  formed  with  great  paradę,  thousands  of 
persons  carrying  wax-candle8,  etc. 

The  Sooloo  lalands  hare  a  population  of  150,000 ;  are 
goyemed  by  a  sułtan,  whose  capital  is  Sung,  in  6^  1' 
N.  lat.,  and  120^  55'  51"  £.  long.,  who  also  rules  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Paragoa,  the  northem  comer  only 
being  subject  to  Spain.  Luzon  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  one  fifth  part  being  Independent;  the  Bisaya 
Islands,  2,000,000,  of  whoro  three  fourths  are  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  population  of  Panay  amounts  to 
750,000,  and  that  of  Zebu  to  150,000.  Of  the  numbers 
in  Mindanao  nothing  is  known ;  the  distńcts  of  Zambo- 
anga,  Misamis,  and  Caragan,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
being  all  that  is  subject  to  Spain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bland  is  under  the  sułtan  of  Mindanao,  resident  at 
Selanga,  in  7°  9'  N.  lat.,  and  124^  38'  E.  long.,  who, 
with  his  feudatory  chiefs,  can  bring  together  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  He  is  on  fńendly  terms  with  the  Span- 
iards.  Besides  Manilla,  thcre  are  very  many  large  and 
important  cities,  especially  in  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Zebu. 
The  great  centres  of  trade  are  Manilla,  in  Luzon,  and 
Iloilo,  in  Panay.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  discoy- 
ered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who,  after  yisiting  Mindanao, 
sailed  to  Zebu,  where,  taking  part  with  the  king  in  a 
war,  he  was  wounded,  and  died  at  Mactan  April  2G, 
1521.  Some  years  later  the  Spanish  court  sent  an  ex- 
pedition  under  Yillabos,  who  narocd  the  islands  in  honor 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  II.  For 
some  time  the  chief  Spanish  settleroent  was  on  Zebu ; 
but  in  1581  Manilla  was  built,  and  has  sińce  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  goyemment. — Chambers.  Sce  Sem- 
per,  Die  PhUippinen  u,  ihre  Bewohner  (Wiłrzb.  1869) ; 
and  his  Reisen  im  A  rchipel  der  PhUippinen  (Leips.  1867- 
73,  8  yols.  8vo) ;  Earl,  PapucaUf  eh.  yii ;  A  cademy^  Aug. 
15, 1873,  p.  811. 

PhilipplnB,  a  smali  Russian  sect,  so  called  from  the 
founder,  Philip  Pustoswiftt,  under  whose  leadership  they 
emigrated  from  Kussia  to  Liyonia  near  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  oentury,  are  a  branch  of  the  Baskolniks 
(q.  V.).  They  cali  themsclyes  Starmcerski,  or  "  Old- 
Faith  Men,"  because  they  cHng  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
to  the  old  senrice-books,  the  old  yersion  of  the  Bibie, 
and  the  old  hymn  and  prayer  books  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Churcb,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  those  books  stood 
before  the  reyision  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch  Nikon  (q.  y.)  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  two  dasses  of  the  Raskolniks — one 
which  reoognises  popes  (or  priests) ;  the  other,  which 
adrotts  no  priest  or  other  clerical  functionar\'.  The 
Philippins  are  of  the  latter  class;  and  they  not  only 
themaeh-cs  refuse  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  they  re- 
gard  all  such  ministrations— baptism,  marriage,  sacra- 
ments— as  inyalid ;  and  they  rebaptize  all  who  join  their 
sect  from  other  Russian  comrounities.  All  their  own 
ministcrialoffices  are  discharged  by  the  Starik,  or  parish 
elder,  who  for  the  time  takes  the  title  of  pope.  and  is  re- 
quired  to  obserye  celibacy.  But  the  preaching  is  per- 
mitted  to  any  one  who  feels  himsolf  "called  bj'  the 
Spirit"  to  underUke  it.  Among  the  Philippins  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism  at  times  has  run  to  the  wildest  exces8es. 
They  refuse  oatbs,  and  decline  to  en  ter  militar}'  8er\'ice; 
and  it  was  on  this  account  and  like  incompatibilities 
that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  under  the  leadership 


of  Philip  Pnatoawiftt, « the  saint  of  the  Descrt"  Tbcy 
are  now  settled  partly  in  Polish  Lithuania,  partia  iti 
East  Pnissia,  where  they  haye  seyeral  smali  settlements 
with  churchea  of  their  own  rite.  They  are  rep»ort<ed  to 
be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  race.  Their  principal  ptzrstii  t 
is  agriculture;  and  their  thńfty  and  industrious  łiabits 
haye  secured  for  them  the  good-will  of  the  land-propri- 
etors  as  well  as  of  the  goyemment. 

They  are  sometimes  called  BrUeurs^  or  TueurSy  from 
their  tendency  to  suicide,  which  they  consider  meTit€>~ 
rious,  and  which  the\'  aceordingly  court,  sometimes  bur>'- 
I  ing  tbemselyes  aliye,  sometimes  stanring  theii3selveA 
I  to  death.     Accusations  of  laxity  of  morals  have  bccii 
brought  against  them,  of  renouncing  marriage,  and  liv- 
ing  in  spiritual  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  the  truth  of 
which  has  neyer  been  clearly  established ;  for  when  the 
empress  Annę  (A.D.  1730-1740)  sent  commissioncrs  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  their  monasteriea,  they  shut 
tbemselyes  up,  and  bumed  tbemselyes  aliye  within  their 
own  walls,  raiher  than  giye  any  eyidence  on  the  subjecŁ.. 
See  Platon,  Greek  Church  (see  Indcx).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Philipplsta  is  the  name  of  that  sect  or  party  among 
the  Luthcrans  who  were  the  foUowers  of  Philip  Melanc- 
thon.     Uc  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ubiquist^  yrho 
arose  in  his  time ;  and  the  dispute  growing  still  hotter 
after  his  death,  the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg,  who  C8- 
poused  Melancthon*s  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Fla- 
cians,  who  attacked  it,  Philippiśłs,   They  M-ere  atrongest 
in  that  uniyersity,  the  opposite  party  controlling  the 
Uniyersity  of  Jena.     The  Philippists  were  in  the  eiid 
accused  of  being  Calyinists  at  heart.  and  were  much 
persecuted  by  the  ultra-Lutheran  party.   See  the  differ- 
ent  works  on  the  Refomiaiion  (q.  y.),  and  the  long  Łresa- 
tise  in  Herzog,  Real-Enafldopadie^  xi,  537-546.   See  also 
Adiaphobistic  Controyersy  ;  Mblancthon. 

Philipps,  Dirk,  one  of  the  most  eminent  oo>1abor- 
ers  of  Simon  Menno  (q.  y.),  was  bom  in  1504  at  Len- 
warden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  of  Romish  parentage. 
Ile  was  carefuUy  and  piously  reared,  and  had  unusual 
educatioiial  facilities  in  his  time.    When  the  Anabap- 
tists  came  to  Friesland,  Philipps,  who  was  then  a  de- 
yoted  Roman  ist,  soon  became  interested  in  the  new 
doctrines ;  and  after  his  brother  Ubbo,  a  common  mo- 
chanic,  had  embraced  the  modem  teachings  and  4)eoome 
a  prcacher,  Dirk  also  found  pleasure  in  them ;  forsook 
the  Church  of  Romę,  and  was  rebaptized.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  new  doctrines  he  was  stationed  at  Appingadam 
(Groningen),  and  contented  himself  in  thatposition  until 
the  Anabaptists  adyocated  the  extreme  socialistic  yiews. 
About  the  year  1534  or  1535  thesc  two  brothers  caroe 
out  boldly  against  the  Munster  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  thus  prcpared  the  way  for  the  reyolntion  which 
Menno  shortly  after  effected.     Afler  1536  the  brothers 
Philipps  disappear,  and  are  but  little  heard  of.     At 
the  conference  of  the  different  Anabaptists  held  at  Buck- 
holt,  in  Westphalia,  they  do  not  seem  to  haye  been  pres- 
cnt.    In  1543  we  find  them  at  Emden.    After  that  we 
only  meet  Dirk  now  and  then,  but  always  in  clofnest  inti- 
macy  with  Menno.     Ubbo  (inally  separated  from  both 
Dirk  and  Menno,  and  took  a  conciliaŁory  position  be- 
tween  the  Protestants  and  Romanists.    But  Dirk  re- 
mained  tnie  to  Menno,  and  eyer  after  is  warmly  com- 
mended  by  the  great  Dutch  Reforroer  and  founder  of  tbe 
Quakcr8  of  Holland.    After  the  death  of  Simon  Menno, 
Dirk  was  morę  or  less  inyolyed,  and  that  unhappily,  in 
the  controyersies  which  agitated  the  Dutch  Anabaptists. 
In  1568  he  was  at  Dantzic,  but  was  so  mnch  sought  afler 
at  home  that  the  sixty-four-years-old  man  consented  to 
return  to  Emden.    He  died  there  in  1568  or  1570.    His 
many  pamphletcering  publications  haye  been  coUected 
in  his  Etichiridion,  or  "  Hand-book,"  among  which  thens 
is  an  Apology  or  Defence  ofthe  AnabaptisU;  a  treatise 
on  Christian  Marriage,  etc     It  is  the  uniyersal  testi- 
mony  of  Protestants  and  Roroanbts  that  Dirk  Philipps 
was  a  yeiy  leamed  man,  well  yersed  in  the  classicd 
languages,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  the  yery  highest  order. 
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3ee  GcBty  Amfimg  ar.  Fortgattg  der  Streiiigkeitm  unier  \ 
4tm  Taafyenmtem;  Blaup.  Ten  Cate,  GetdL  der  Ta^f- 
jiti^mtin.     See  ako  Mkosostites,  and  the  Uterature 
tbcf«io  appended.     (J.  H.W.) 

Pldlipps,  fJbbo.    See  Pbiupps,  Dirk. 

yi>flijHi«ałl n.  MosES,  a  noted  Uebraist,  was  bom 
ICbt  9. 1775,  in  Sandenleben,  a  smali  town  on  the  Wip- 
f^rl  and  ma  deatined  for  a  rabbinate  by  his  parents, 
•  bo  began  to  iottiat^  him  into  Hebrew  when  he  was 
icaicdy  foar  yean  of  age.  In  1787  he  was  sent  to  a 
rabbtnic  school  nt  Halberatadt,  where  he  was  iiistnicted 
in  tbe  Talmud  and  other  branches  of  rabbinic  litera- 
He  Łheu  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  deroted 


rore. 


bmadf  to  tbe  study  of  the  sciences  generslly,  and  in 
f-ATticalar  Hebrew  philology,  aoqniring  a  most  classical 
and  ehaiming  style  in  Hebrew  oomposition.  In  1799, 
wbcn  onhr  foar- and -twenty,  he  was  appointed  master 
t4  tbe  nóited  Jewiah  school  at  I>e8sati,  where  the  cel- 
^•fatcd  histofian  Jost  and  tho  philosopher  Mendels- 
sohn, were  educated.  Herę  Philippsohn  prosecuted  morę 
zealoody  than  erer  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptores,  and  determined  to  continue,  with  the  aid  of 
his  three  colleagues,  the  great  Bibie  work  commenced 
by  Mendelsaohn  (q.  r.),  selecting  the  minor  prophets  for 
tb«ir  conjoint  labor.  Philippsohn  undertook  to  trans- 
Ute  and  expoimd  Hosea  and  Joel,  being  the  two  most 
difficalt  books  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  his  col- 
kaj^M  Wolf  tbe  transladon  and  exposition  of  Obadiah, 
Mtcah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah ;  his  colleague  Sol- 
ucDun  undertook  Haggai  and  Zechariah ;  while  Neuman 
Budertook  Amoe,  Nahum,  and  Malachi ;  Jonah  having 
ilmdy  been  published  by  Lowe  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  whole 
wm»  pablished  under  the  title  n*)in3  nn3S,  a  Pure 
OjŹ?rmffj  at  Desaau,  iu  1805.  Three  years  later  Philipp- 
Mihn  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy, 
entitied  nS'*^  '^XA  5*1113,  Friend  o/Students  (Dessau, 
ld08  ;  2d  improTed  ed.  ibid.  1823) ;  and  a  Ilebrrto  Cwnr 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Damd,  with  a  translation  by 
W<4f  (ibid.  1808).  He  also  wrote  essays  on  various 
iabjccts  connected  with  Hebrew  literaturę  in  the  He- 
bff^w  periodical  called  DD2(^n,  The  Gatherer,  and  died 
April  20,  1814.  Sec  Steinschneider,  Catcdogus  Libr. 
Jithr.  ta  BibUotheca  Bodleiana,  col.  2099,  and  tbe  inter- 
esttng  biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  Ph.  Philippson,  in  his 
BiogropkUcke  Skizzen  (Leips.  1864) ;  Jost,  G€9ch,  der 
Jntten, ».  f.  SeJtten  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). — Kitto,  Cyclop. 
BA,  Lii,  a.  T. 

Philips,  Ecl'ward,  M.A.,  an  English  dirine,  was 

bom  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.     He  was  en- 

tered  a  student  in  Broadgatc'8  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Col- 

k^;^,  in  1574 ;  became  preacher  at  St.  Sayiour^s,  South- 

wark,  London,  and  died  about  1603.    He  was  a  Calrinist, 

and  eateemed  "  a  person  zealous  of  the  truth  of  Uod, 

eame»t  in  his  calling,  faithful  in  hu»  message,  powerful 

in  his  speech,  careful  of  his  flock,  peaceable  and  blame- 

leM  in  his  Ilfe,  and  comfortable  and  constant  in  his 

deatb."     His  published  sermons  are  entitied,  Certaine 

GudŁy  and  Leamed  Sermom,  Prtacked  by  that  worthy 

Serc€ad  of  Chriet  in  St,  Sariour^Sf  in  Southteark ;  and 

wtre  tahtn  by  the  pen  ofH,  Yeleerion,  ofGraye  Inn,  Gen- 

tknum  (Land.  1607,  4to)^— Darling,  Cydup.  BiUiog.  s.  v. 

Philips,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 

bora  ori'mte»tant  parcntage  at  Ickford,  in  Bockingham- 

shire;  recetred  hia  edncation  at  St  Omer^s,  and  there 

became  a  sealoas  Romanist.    He  entered  into  ordem, 

and  became  a  Jesnit,  but  qułtted  that  aociety,  and  ob- 

taincd  a  prebend  in  tbe  coUegiate  chuch  of  Tongres, 

with  a  dispenaation  to  reside  in  En^f^and.    He  was  the 

anthor  of  Tke  Stmdy  of  Saertd  Literatwre  Stated  and 

Conńdered  (Lond.  1758, 8vo) ;  and  The  Life  of  Cardinal 

Pole  (Ox£  1764-67, 2  rola.).     He  died  at  li^^e  in  1774. 

Philips  was  a  man  of  eminfiit  piety,  and  a  writer  of 

eonsideiable  ability. 

Philip's  (8t.)  Asm  JAJfEs*8  (^/.)  Day,  a  fcstiral 
in  aaeuiury  of  tbe  apostles  Philip  and  James 


the  Less,  on  the  Ist  of  May.    In  the  Greek  Church  the- 
festiyal  of  St,  Philip  is  kept  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Philis^tia  (Heb.  Pek'iheth,  n^bo,  signif.  doubt- 
ful  [see  below] ;  Sept.  dXXo^vXoi),  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines,  as  it  is  usually  styled  in  prose  (Gen.  xxi,  82, 
33;  £xod.  xui,  17;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  1,  7;  xxix,  11;  1 
Kings  ir,  21 ;  2  Kings  viii,  2,  3).  lliis  term  is  ren- 
dered  in  our  verBion  sometimes  **  Palestina,"  as  in  £xod. 
xv,  14,  and  Isa.  xiv,  29,  31 ;  and  "  Palestine**  in  Jocl  iii, 
4;  but  "Philistia"  in  I^sa.  lx,  8;  lxxxvii,  4;  and  cviii, 
9;  and  *' Philistines**  in  Psa.  lxxxiii,  7.  "Palestine'* 
originally  meant  nothing  but  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  *'  Philistines,**  who  are  called  by  Josephus  IlaAai- 
4n-7voi,  "  Paliestines"  (i4itt  v,  1,  8).  In  fact  the  two 
words  are  the  same,  and  the  difTerence  in  their  present 
form  is  but  the  result  of  gradual  corruption.  The  form 
Philistia  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Sept.  or  Vul- 
gate.  In  Exod.  xv,  14  this  word  {PeUsheth)  is  usod 
along  with  Canaan,  and  as  distinet  from  it ;  in  Joel  iii, 
4  its  "  coasts"  are  referred  to  (for  it  was  a  littoral  terri- 
tory),  and  are  coupled  with  Tyro  and  Sidon  as  having 
sold  into  slavery  tbe  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalcm, 
and  carried  off  Bilver  and  gold  from  the  Tempie ;  and 
in  Isa.  xiv,  29-81  it  is  told  not  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  death  of  Ahaz,  who  had  smitten  it,  In  Psa.  lx,  8 ; 
lxxxiii,  7;  lxxxvii,  4;  cviii,  9,  it  is  classed  aroong 
countries  hostile  to  Israel.  The  word  thcrefore  uni- 
fbrmly  in  Scripture  denotes  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines — though  it  came  at  length  to  signify  in  common 
speech  the  cntire  oountry^the  Holy  Land.  Philistia 
is  probably  tbe  country  vaguely  referred  to  by  Herodo- 
tus  as  £i;pff|  naXaitfriVa — for  he  describes  it  as  lying 
on  the  sea-coast  (vii,  89).  The  name  is  specially  at- 
tached  to  Southern  Syria  by  Strabo  (xvi),  Pomp.  Mela 
(i,  11),  and  Pliny  (//«/.  Nat,  v,  12).  The  broader  sig- 
nification  of  the  term  arose  by  degrees.  Josephus  ap- 
paiently  uses  it  in  both  meanings  (^Ant.  i,  6,  2,  4;  viii, 
10,  3).  Philo  says  of  Palestinc,  »/  róri  irpofjfiyoptmro 
\avavaiiav^  and  Jerome  says,  '<  Terra  Judiea  ąuas  nunc 
appelktur  Paliestina"  (see  Reland,  PaUut,  chap.  i,  vii, 
viii).  In  the  Talmud  and  the  Arabie  it  likewise  de- 
notes the  whole  land  of  the  Jews.    See  Palkstinb. 

The  name  itself  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hitzig  identilies  the  Philistines  with  nfXa<ryoi,  and 
snpposes  the  word,  afler  the  Sanscńt  Vahkthat  to  de- 
note  the  white  raccs,  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  or 
dusky  races  (ree  Kenrick,  Phctn,  p.  60,  52).  Redslob 
makes  it  a  transposition  of  the  name  of  their  country, 
nbe^,  Shephekih,  the  Iow  country  (A.V.  **valley"  or 
"  plain").  Knubel,  Gesenius,  Movers,  and  Roth  take  it 
from  the  root  ^^9,  **to  emigrate**—of  which  *A\\6^V' 
\oi  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation.  FUrst  substantially 
agrees  with  this  etymology,  from  the  same  Heb.  root, 
in  the  sense  of  breaking  through^  L  e.  "wandering." 
Stark  regards  this  (ireek  term  as  opposed  to  6fAÓ^v\oc, 
"of  the  same  race"  (Gazoj  p  67);  and  Von  Lengerke 
looks  upon  it  as  a  playful  transposition  of  ^vXi(rruifi, 
'AX\ó^v\oł  seems,  in  later  Greek,  to  denote  a  foreign 
race  living  in  a  country  among  its  natives.  Thus  Po- 
lybius  gives  the  name  to  the  forces  of  Hannibal  located 
in  Gaul  and  Italy  (iii,  61).  The  Sept  has  in  this  way 
given  it  to  a  race  that  lived  in  a  country  which  God 
had  cofiferred  in  promise  on  the  Hebrew  people.  Tho 
same  name  is  for  a  like  reason  given  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  (1  Mace.  V,  15). 

Philistia  propcr  was  a  long  and  somewhat  broad  strip 
of  land  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  hills  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  stretching  generally  from 
Egypt  to  Ph<enicia.  Tbe  northera  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory, from  Joppa  neariy  as  far  u  Ashkelon,  was  allotted 
to  Dan ;  and  the  southem  portion,  from  Afihkelon  to  the 
wildemess  of  Tlh,  and  extending  east  to  Bc^rnheba, 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  In  short,  it  compnJWKl  the 
soothern  coast  and  plain  of  Canaan,  along  the  MHiter- 
ranean,  hence  call«d  "  tbe  sea  of  the  Philłstines**  (KxmU 
xziii,  81),  from  Kkron  to  the  border  of  Egypt;  tbough 
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flt  certain  times  the  PhilUtines*had  aiso  in  possession 
lorge  portions  of  the  interior  (Psa.  lx,  7;  lxxxvii,  4; 
CYiii,  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8;  1  King8zv,27;  Psa.  lxxxiii, 
7).  The  land  of  the  Philistines  partakes  of  the  geuenil 
desolation  oommon  to  it  with  Judea  and  other  neigh- 
boring  states.  According  to  Yolney,  except  the  imme- 
diate  enyirons  of  a  few  rillages,  the  whole  country  is  a 
desert  abandoned  to  the  Bedawln  Arabs,  who  feed  their 
flocka  on  it  (Zcph.  ii,  4-7).     See  Phiustime. 

Philis^tltn  (Gen.  x,  14).    See  Philistinr. 

Philis^tine  (Heb.  Pelishti',  "^ncbD,  gentile  from 
n'2Jbp,  Phiiistia  ;  SepŁ.  aKK6^v\oc,  but  sometimes  ^tj' 

\tOTtiifŁ  for  the  plur.,  which  is  the  usual  form ;  A«  Y. 
once  "  Philisttm,"  Gen.  x,  14 ;  Joeephus,  naXai'(rrcvoc, 
ArU,  V,  1, 18),  a  race  of  aboriginal  Canaanites  inhabiting 
the  land  of  Phiiistia  (q.  v.).  (The  foUowing  article  is 
mainly  based  upon  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  ofthe  BiUe,) 

I.  ICarfy  Hittofy, — 1.  The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bibie;  but  sińce  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  *'  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor" 
(Amos  ix,  7),  and  **  the  remnant  ofthe  maritime  district 
of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii,  4),  it  is  primd  Jacie  probable 
that  they  were  the  *'Caphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor^'  ivho  expelled  the  Avim  from  their  territory 
and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Deut.  ii,  23),  and  that 
theae  again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mo- 
aaic  genealogical  table  among  the  descendanta  of  Miz- 
raim  (Gen.  x,  14).  But  in  establishing  tbis  conclusion 
certain  difficulties  present  themselyes :  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  observable  that  in  Greń.  x,  14  the  Philistines  are 
connected  with  the  Casluhim  rather  than  the  Caphto- 
rim. It  has  generally  been  aasnmed  that  the  text  has 
suffered  a  transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical 
clause  *^out  of  whom  came  Philistim**  onght  to  foUow 
the  words  '*and  Caphtorim."  Thia  explanation  is, 
however,  inadroissible ;  for  (1)  Łhere  is  no  extcmal  evi- 
dence  whatever  of  any  variation  in  the  text,  either  hcre 
or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chroń,  i,  12;  and  (2)  if 
the  transposition  were  effected,  the  desired  sense  would 
not  be  gained ;  for  the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "out 
of  whom"  (0^'ą  *^'l|X)  really  mean  "whence,"  and  de- 
note  a  locol  roovement  rather  than  a  genealogical  dc- 
scent,  so  that,  as  applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  they  would 
merely  indicate  a  sojoum  of  the  Philistines  in  their 
land,  and  not  the  identit}'  of  the  two  races.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  po- 
sition:  it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  origtnal 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and  where 
the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to  the  people 
whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  It  is  an  ety- 
mological  as  well  as  a  historical  memorandum ;  for  it  is 
based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  Philistine  (from  the 
root  lśbD=the  JEthio^ic  falasOf  "to  migrate;"  a  term 
which  is  said  to  be  still  current  in  Abyssinia  [Knobel, 
Yóikert.  p.  281],  and  which  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments  ąppears  under  the  form  of  PuJost  [Brugsch, 
HiiL  dŹgypt,  p.  187]),  viŁ  "emigrant,"  and  is  designed 
to  aooount  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a  sec- 
ond  and  morę  serious  difiiculty  arisea  out  of  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  Philiatines;  for  while  the  Caphtorim  were 
Hamitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held  to  have  been 
Shemitic.  (HiUig,  in  his  Utyeschichte  d,  PkiL^  how- 
ever,  maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-European, 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  Pelasgi,  He 
is,  we  believe,  singuUr  in  his  view.)  It  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Shemitic 
race,  and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  sim- 
ply  from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i,  331 ;  Mover8, 
Phdniz,  iii,  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  confirmation 
of  this  that  their  land  is  terraed  Canaan  (Zeph.  ii,  6). 
But  this  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  express  a»- 
sertion  of  the  Bibie  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii, 
23),  and  not  simply  that  they  came  from  Caphtor;  and 
the  term  Canaan  is  applied  to  their  country,  not  ethno- 
■''jcically  but  etyroologically,  to  describe  the  trading 


habita  of  the  Philistines.  The  dlfficolty  arising  out  of 
the  que8tion  of  language  has  been  met  by  asaaroing 
either  that  the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the 
oonquered  Avim  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where  the 
conąuered  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or  thnt 
they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a  period  when 
the  di8Łinctive  features  of  Hamitism  and  Shemitism 
were  yet  in  embryo.  (See  below.)  A  third  objection 
to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the  application 
of  the  term  "  uncircumcised"  to  them  (i  Sam.  xvii,  2G ; 
2  Sam.  i,  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  circumcised 
(Herod,  ii,  36).  But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jer. 
ix,  25, 26,  where  the  same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied 
to  the  Egyptians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotua.    See  Caphtor. 

There  b  additional  evidence  to  the  above  that  the 
Philistines  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  fam  iły.     The 
names  of  their  cities  and  their  proper  names  are  of  She- 
mitic origin.     In  their  intercourse  with  the  Israelites 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a  com- 
mon  language.     How  is  this,  if  they  were  immigrants 
in  Palestine  ?     This  difficulty  is  removed  by  supposing 
that  originally  they  were  in  Palestine,  being  a  part  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  westward,  under  prcss- 
ure  from  the  wave  of  population  which  came  down 
from  the  higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  after- 
wards  returned  eastward,  back  from  Crete  to  Palestine; 
80  that  in  Amos  ix,  7  it  is  to  be  understood  that  God 
brought  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  brought  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Eg>'pt — back  to  their  home.    This  view  the 
passage  undoubtedly  admits ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
Movers  in  holding  that  it  gives  direct  evidenoe  in  its 
favor,  though  his  generał  position  is  probably  correct, 
that  the  Philistines  ńrst  ąuitted  the  mainland  for  the 
neigbburing  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  home  (Movers, 
p.  19.  29,  35).     Greek  writers,  however,  give  evidenc6 
of  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Shemitic  race  over  the  ialands 
ofthe  Mediterranean.    Thucydides  says  (i,  8)  that  most 
of  the  islands  were  inhabited  bv  Carians  aud  Phceni- 
cians.     Of  Crete,  Herodotus  (i,  178)  declares  that  bar- 
barians  had,  before  Minos,  formed  the  population  of  the 
island.     There  is  evidenoe  w  Homer  to  the  same  effect 
{Od,  ix,  174;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).     Many  proofa  oflTer 
them8elves  that,  before  the  spread  of  the  Hellenes,  these 
ialands  were  inhabited  by  Shemitic  races.     The  wor- 
ship  ot»ervcd  in  them  at  this  time  shows  a  Shemitic 
origin.     The  Shcmitics  gave  place  to  the  Hellenics— a 
change  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Minos,  who  drove 
them  out  of  the  islands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  son. 
The  expclled  i^opulatiou  settled  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen  sources,  gives  a 
representation  which  agrees  with  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  origin,  the  westcrly  wandering,  and  eastward 
return  of  the  Philistines.    But  chronology  creatcs  a  dif- 
ficulty.   Minos  probably  livcd  about  the  year  B.C.  1300. 
According  to  the  O.  T.  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  carlier  period.     In  Gen.  xx,  2;  xxvi,  1, 
we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.     But  this  king  (and 
others)  may  havc  been  so  termed,  not  bccause  he  w^as 
of  Philistine  blood,  but  because  he  dwelt  in  the  land 
which  was  aflem-ards  called  Phiiistia.    There  are  othcr 
considerations  which  seem  to  show  that  Philistines  did 
not  occupy  this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (con- 
sult  Bertheau,  p.  196).    It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
Philistines  exi8ted  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  ^loses  9A 
a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii,  17) — a  fact 
which  places  them  on  the  Asiatic  continent  long  before 
Minos.     This  difficulty  does  not  appear  considerablc  to 
us.     There  may  have  been  a  return  eastwards  before 
the  time  of  Minos,  as  well  as  one  in  his  time;  or  he 
may  have  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced,  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over-popu- 
lation,  etc. — at  a  much  earlier  period.     The  informa- 
tion  found  in  the  Bibie  is  easily  understood  on  the 
ahowing  that  in  the  earliest  ages  tribea  of  the  Shemitic 
race  spread  themselve8  over  the  West,  and,  beooming 
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iahabiUnits  of  the  islands,  gaye  themselyes  to  nariga- 
Uan.  To  these  tńbes  tbe  Philistines  appear  to  have 
belonged,  who,  for  what  leaaon  we  know  uot,  left  Crete, 
and  aettled  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 

±  The  Dext  ąnestion  therefore  tbat  ariaes  relates  to 
tke  earfy  moremaUs  of  the  Philistinea.  It  has  been 
TOT  geoeraUjr  assomed  of  late  yean  that  Capbtor  rep- 
resents  Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
thit  ialand,  either  directly  or  through  Eg^^pt,  into  Pal- 
estine.  This  h]rpoŁhesis  presuppoeea  the  Śhemitic  or- 
igin  of  tbe  PhiUstines;  for  we  belieye  tbat  tbere  are  no 
traces  of  łlamitic  settlementa  in  Crete,  and  consequently 
tbe  BibUcal  statement  that  Caphtońm  was  descended 
from  Mirraim  fonns  an  a  priori  objection  to  tbe  view. 
Moreoirer,  the  name  Caphtor  can  only  be  identified  with 
the  Egyptian  Coptoa.  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the 
Philistines  has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
mme  Capbtor,  as  from  tbat  of  the  Cherethites.  This 
Dtme  in  its  Hebrew  form  C^H^S)  bears  a  close  resem- 
bbnce  to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the  Sept 
A  farther  link  between  the  two  terms  has  apparently 
been  discovered  in  the  term  "^nS,  karif  wbich  b  appUed 

to  tbe  royal  guard  (2  Kinga 

xi,  4,  19),  and  whicb  aounda 

like  Carians.     Tbe  latter  of 

these  arguments  assumea  that 

the  Cherethites    of   David's 

gaard  were  identical  with  the 

ChcTethites  of  the  Philistine 

plain,  whicb  appears  in  tbe 

highest    degrce    improbable. 

See  Cheretuite.     With  re- 

gard  to  tbe  former  argnment, 

the  merę  coincidence  of  tbe 

Dames  cannot  pass  for  mach 

without   some    oorroborative 

lestimony.      The  Bibie   fur- 

nishes  Done,  for  the  name  oc- 

cun  but  thrice  (1  Saro.  zxx, 

H;  Ezek.  xxv,  16;  Zeph.  ii, 

5),  and  apparently  applies  to 

the  occupants  of  the  sontbem 

distńct;  the  testimony  of  the 
Sept  is  iniralidated  by  tbe  fact 

that  it  is  based  npon  the  merę  sound  of  the  word  (see 
Zeph.  ii,  6,  where  her6th  is  also  rendered  Crete) ;  and, 
l*^ly,  we  hare  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  tbe 
dasHcal  name  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He* 
l^rew  term  Capbtor.  A  certain  amoimt  of  testimony  is 
wdeed  addnoed  in  favor  of  a  oonnection  between  Crete 
■fld  Philistia ;  but,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  vague  ru- 
ttor,  recorded  bat  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  v,  8), 
the  eridenoe  is  confined  to  tbe  town  of  Gaza,  and  e^en 
io  this  cBse  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  town,  ac> 
oording  to  Stephanns  Byzantiniis  (s.  v.  raZa)y  was 
^cnned  Minoa,  as  baring  been  founded  by  Minos,  and 


this  tradition  may  be  traced  back  to,  and  was  pcrhaps 
founded  on,  an  inscription  on  the  coins  of  tbat  city,  eon- 
taining  tbe  letters  MEINO ;  but  these  coins  are  of  no 
higher  datę  tban  tbe  Ist  centuiy  KC,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek  char- 
acter  (Josephns,  War,  ii,  6,  3).  Again,  tbe  worship  of 
the  god  Mama,  and  its  identity  with  the  Cretan  Jore, 
are  freąuently  mentioned  by  early  writers  (Morers, 
Phdniz,  i,  662);  but  the  name  is  Phoenician,  being  the 
Tnarcm,  ^*  lord,"  of  1  Cor.  xyi,  22,  and  it  seems  morę  prob- 
able  tbat  Gaza  and  Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a 
common  source,  Phceuicia.  Without  therefore  asserting 
that  migrations  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete 
to  Philistia,  we  hołd  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  not  altogether  sufficient.  What  is  re- 
markable,  and  as  if  two  distinct  and  unallied  peoples 
borę  the  same  appellation,  on  a  tablet  of  Kameses  III  at 
Medinet  Habd  is  scnlptnred  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Sbarutana,  perhaps  the  Cherethites  of  Crete ;  while  an- 
other  nation  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  the  Cherethites 
of  tbe  mainland,  form  a  portion  of  tbe  Egyptian  army. 
We  find  also  the  name  Pulusata  in  close  connection  with 
this  Sharutana.    See  Cubte. 


Philistine  Shlp  attacked  by  Egyptians. 

On  the  otber  band,  it  has  been  hcld  by  Ewald  (i,  380) 
and  others  that  the  Cherethites  and  Peletbites  (2  Sam« 
XX,  23)  were  Cherethites  and  Philistines.  The  objec- 
tions  to  this  yiew  are:  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  David  would  select  his  officers  from  the  hereditary 
foes  of  bis  country,  particularly  so  immediately  afler  be 
bad  enforced  tbeir  submission ;  (2)  tbat  tbere  appears 
no  reason  why  an  undue  proroinence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethites  by  placing  that  name  first,  and 
altering  PhiUstines  into  Peletbites,  so  as  to  produce  a 
paronomasia ;  (3)  that  tbe  names  subseąuently  applied 
to  the  same  body  (2  Kings  xi,  19)  are  appellatiyes;  and 
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(4)  that  the  t«rms  admit  of  a  probable  explanAtion  from 
Uebrew  roots.     See  Peletiiite. 

8.  A  still  morę  important  point  to  be  decided  in  con- 
nection  with  the  early  hUtory  of  the  Philistines  ia  the 
time  wken  they  settled  in  the  land  ofCanaan.  If  we  were 
to  restrict  ouraelres  to  the  statements  of  the  Bibie,  we 
should  conclude  that  this  took  place  before  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastorał 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi,  32,  34; 
xxvi,  1,  8) ;  and  this  poaition  accords  well  with  the 
statement  in  Deut.  ii,  23  that  the  Arim  dwelt  in  Ha- 
zerim,  i.  e.  in  nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the 
Boath  country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  lifc. 
At  the  time  of  the  exodu8  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear  (£xod.  xiii,  17 ;  xv,  14).  When 
the  Israelites  arrived,  the}'  were  in  fuli  possession  of  the 
Shephelah  from  the  "  river  of  Egjrpt"  (el-Arish)  in  the 
south  to  Ekron  in  the  north  (Josh.  xv,  4, 47),  and  had 
formed  a  confederacy  of  five  powerful  cities — Gaza,  Ash- 
dod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiłi,  3).  At  what 
period  these  cities  were  originally  founded  we  know  not, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were 
of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  the  Avim.  The  naroe  Gath  is  certainly  Canaanitish ; 
BO  most  probably  are  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron.  Ash- 
kelon is  doubtful ;  and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and 
Ekron  roay  be  Philistine.  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites;  and  this  as 
well  as  Ashdod  and  Ekron  was  in  Joshua*s  time  the 
asylum  of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  (Josh.  jti,  22).  The 
interval  that  elapsed  between  Abraham  and  the  exodus 
seems  suflScient  to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  trans- 
formation  from  a  pastorał  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  aoceptance 
among  modern  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  mi- 
grations  of  the  Philistines  whoUy  unconnected  with  any 
known  hi»torical  event,  and  partly  because  it  does  not 
serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their  power  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these  two  requiremeuts 
a  double  migration  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested. 
Knobel,  for  instance,  regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a 
branch  of  the  same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos 
belonged,  and  he  discoyers  the  name  Philistine  in  the 
opprobrious  name  Philiłion  or  Phiłiłis,  bestowed  on  the 
Shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii,  128) ;  their  first  entrance  into 
Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus  be  subsequent 
to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coinddent  >(ith  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  Cherethites  he  identifies  with 
the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the  Avim ;  and  these  he 
regards  as  Cretans,  who  did  not  enter  Canaan  before  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  former  part  of  his  theory  is 
inconsist«nt  with  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
book  of  Genesis;  these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions 
of  a  Uter  datę  (  Yólkert,  p.  218  są.).  The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward  from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by  the  stream 
of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Abra- 
ham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to  Crete,  and  returned 
to  Palestine  in  the  early  period  of  the  Judges  {Phóniz, 
iii,  258).  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notices  in  Joshua. 
JCwald,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Geschichte,  propounds 
the  hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal  period, 
as  a  consequence  cither  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement 
or  of  the  Hyksos  roovement,  the  second  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  {Gesch,  i,  329-331).  We  cannot  regard  the 
above  views  in  any  other  light  than  as  spoculations,built 
up  on  very  slight  data,  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
they  fail  to  reooncile  the  statements  of  Scripture.  For 
they  all  imply  (1)  that  the  notioe  of  the  Caphtorim  in 
Gen.  X,  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i,  831,  notę)  himself  allows ;  (2) 
that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx,  xxvi,  or  those  in 
'Josh.  XV,  45-47,  or  perchance  both,  are  iuterpolations ; 


and  (8)  that  the  notice  in  Deut  ii,  23,  wbicb  oertainly 
bears  marks  of  high  antiquity,  belongs  to  a  latc  datę, 
and  refers  solely  to  the  Cherethites.     But,  beyond  these 
inconsistencies,  there  are  two  pointa  which  appear  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges:  (1)  that  the  national  title  of 
the  nation  always  remained  Philistine,  wbercas,  acoord- 
ing  to  these  theories,  it  was  the  Cretan  or  Cheretbite 
element  which  led  to  the  great  devGlopment  of  power  iu 
the  time  of  the  Judges;  and  (2)  that  it  rcmains  to  be 
shown  why  a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  coming 
direct  from  Caphtor  in  their  ships  (as  Knobel,  p.  224,  un- 
derstands  "  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor"  to  imply),  would 
seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  race  lłvin^  in 
encampments,  in  the  wildemess  region  of  the  south. 
We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  endorse  any  of  the  proffered  ex- 
planations,  and,  while  we  allow  that  the  Biblical  state- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  fragmentary  and  paren- 
thetical  naturę,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fili  up  the  (^ps. 
If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it 
is  qucstionablc  whether  any  amount  of  criticism  Avill 
supply  the  connecting  links.     One  point  can,  we  think. 
be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz.  that  the  hypothesia  of  a 
second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power.    Their  ceo- 
graphical  position  and  their  relations  to  neighborinj^ 
nations  will  account  for  it.    Between  the  times  of  Abra-   * 
ham  and  Joshua  the  Philistines  had  changed  their  quar- 
ters,  and  had  advanced  northwards  into  the  Shephelah 
or  plain  of  Philistia.    l'his  plain  has  been  in  all  ages 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  richn»M  of  its  soil ;  its  fields 
of  standing  corn,  its  vineyard8  and  oHve-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv,  5) ;  and  in 
time  of  farainc  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope 
of  Palestine  (2  Kings  viii,  2).    We  should,  however,  fail 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the  scanty  no- 
tices in  the  Bibie.     The  crops  which  it  yielded  were 
alone  sufficient  to  insure  national  wealth.     It  was  alsr> 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power;  for  while  the 
plain  itself  permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which 
were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  elevations 
which  rise  out  of  it  ofTered  secure  sites  for  towns  and 
Btrongholds.     It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country; 
from  its  position  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Phcenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north, 
and  Eg}*pt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.   Ashdod  and  Gaza 
were  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  commanded  the  transit 
trade ;  and  the  stores  of  frankinoense  and  myrrh  which 
AIexander  captured  in  the  latter  place  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  depot  of  Arabian  produce  (Plutarch,  Alex,  cap. 
25).     We  have  evidence  in  the  Bibie  that  the  Philis- 
tines traded  in  slaves  with  Edom  and  Southern  Arabia 
( Amos  1, 6 ;  Joel  iii,  3, 5),  and  their  commercial  cliaracter 
is  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  to 
their  land  (Zeph.  H,  5).     They  probably  possessed  a 
navy ;  for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashke- 
lon ;  the  Sept  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  venion  of  Isa. 
xi,  14,  and  they  are  reprcsented  as  attacking  the  Egyp- 
tians  out  of  ships.     The  Philiotines  had  at  an  earlr 
period  attained  proficiency  iu  the  arts  of  peace;  they 
were  skilful  as  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii,  20),  as  armorers 
(xvił,  5,  6),  and  as  builders,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
prolonged  sieges  which  Beveral  of  their  towns  sustained. 
Their  images  and  the  golden  mice  and  emerods  (vi,  11) 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  founder^s  and  goUł- 
smiiirs  arts.     Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xTi, 
5,  18),  and  they  appear  iu  all  respects  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  people. 

4.  Subsecuent  Kitension, — Possessed  of  such  elements 
of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  an  important  position  among  Eastem  nations. 
Their  hlstory  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank ;  yet  the  few 
particulars  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About  EC. 
1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  suocessful  war  with  the 
Sidonians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  serious  to  the  Uu» 
ter  power  that  it  involved  the  transferenoe  of  the  cspital 
of  PboBnicia  to  a  morę  secure  position  on  the  island  of 
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Trre  (Jnstan.  xTiii,  d).  About  the  same  period,  or  a 
little  after,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ra- 
neses  III  of  Egypt,  in  oonjunction  with  other  Medifcer- 
noeaa  nations;  in  these  wars  the^  were  ansuooesBful 
(Br^gsch,  Hist,  iTEgypiej  p.  185, 187),  but  the  notice  of 
it»m  proTes  their  importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
be  surpraed  that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  author- 
UT  orer  the  ŁsnieUtea,  devoid  aa  these  were  of  intemal 
onioo,  and  haraseed  by  extemal  foes.  With  regard  to 
their  tactics  and  tbe  objects  that  they  had  in  view  in 
their  tttacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea 
from  the  Bcattered  notices  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
SaiDoeL  The  warfare  was  of  a  gueriUa  character,  and 
raoasted  of  a  series  of  rctidi  into  the  eneroy'8  countn*. 
Sotoetimes  these  estended  only  jost  over  the  border, 
wiih  the  Tiew  of  plnndering  the  threshing-floors  of  the 
agricoluinl  produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1) ;  but  roore  gen- 
eiily  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
tod  seized  a  oommanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  yalley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselres 
agiinst  a  oombination  of  the  tran»-  and  ci»-Jordanic 
divifflona  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return  of  the 
iiigitirea  who  had  hurńed  acroes  the  river  on  the  alarm 
of  Uwir  approach.  Thus  at  one  time  we  find  them 
crosstng  the  central  district  of  Benjamin  and  postiug 
theiinel?es  on  Michmash  (xiii,  16),  at  another  time 
ftiUowing  the  coast-road  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  yalley  by  Jezreel 
(xzix,  11).  From  sach  poats  as  their  headquarter8 
Uwy  sent  out  detached  banda  to  plunder  the  sur- 
roondtng  eountry  (xiit,  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
they  could,  they  estabUshed  some  military  mark  p'^2C3, 
A.V.  "garrison,"  but  perhape  meaning  only  a  column, 
13  in  Gen.  xix,  26)  as  a  token  of  their  supremacy 


(1  Sam.  X,  5;  xiii,  3),  and  retreated  to  their  own 

CDoniry.    This  s^^stem  of  incursions  kept  the  Israelites 

io  a  State  of  pcrpetual  disąuietude :  all  commerce  was 

HBpendedjfrom  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v,  6) ; 

ud  at  the  appioach  of  the  foe  the  people  eitber  betook 

themselves  to  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the  country, 

w  ded  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6, 7).    By  degrees 

the  ascendency  became  complete,  and  a  virtual  disar- 

mamcnt  of  the  population  was  effected  by  the  sup- 

preoion  of  the  smiths  (xiii,  19).   The  profits  of  the  Phi- 

lititlnes  were  not  confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they 

c«TieU  off  with  them.     They  seized  the  persona  of  the 

Israelites  and  sold  them  for  slares;  the  earliest  notice 

of  thb  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  21,  where,  according  to  the 

probably  correct  reading  (D'^*125,  and  not  D'^'115)  fol- 

Wed  by  tbe  SepL,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous 

alATes  in  the  camp  at  Michmash :  at  a  Uiter  period  the 

prophets  inveigh  against  them  for  their  traffic  in  human 

Aeah  (Joel  iii,  6 ;  Amos  i,  6) :  at  a  still  later  period  we 

hear  that  **the  merchanta  of  the  country"  foUowed  the 

>nDy  of  Goigiaa  into  Judaea  for  the  purpoae  of  buying 

the  chiltlren  of  Israel  for  slayes  (1  Mace  iii,  41),  and 

that  these  merchanta  were  Philistinea  is  a  fair  inference 

fiom  the  8ub8equent  notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  cap- 

tive  Jews  to  the  "cities  upon  the  sea-coast*'  (2  Mace. 

^ii>t  H).    There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 

*as  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are 

confioed  to  pasaages  of  ąnestionable  authority,  such  as 

the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  21  in  the  Sept,,  which 


Hcads  of  Phtiiatine  Prisooers.    (Prom  tho  Egyptlan 
Monnmenta.) 


representa  the  Philistinea  as  making  a  charge  of  three 
shekels  a  tool  for  sharpening  them ;  and  again  the  ex- 
pression  "  Metheg-ammah"  in  2  Sam,  viii,  1,  which  ia 
rendered  in  the  Yulg.  frenum  tributif  and  by  Symma- 
chus  tĄv  iĘovffiav  tov  ^pov  (the  tnie  text  may  have 
been  MTOtl,  instead  of  HSlKn).  In  each  of  the  pas- 
aages ąuoted  the  yersions  presuppose  a  text  which 
yields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

II.  Coimection  ofthe  Philistines  with  IsraełUUk  Hit^ 
tory, — Herę  we  recur  to  the  Biblical  narnitive. 

1.  Under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,— The  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  tri  be  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv,  2, 12,'45- 
47).  No  part,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the 
lifetime  of  Joshua  (xiii,  2),  and  even  afler  his  denth  no 
permanent  conqne8t  was  effected  (Judg.  iii,  3),  though, 
on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passagc,  we 
are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i,  18).  The  Philistines, 
at  all  event8,  soon  recoyered  these,  and  commenced  an 
aggre8sive  policy  against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they 
gnined  a  complete  ascendency  over  them.  We  are  un- 
able  to  say  at  what  intenrals  their  incursions  took  place, 
as  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Judges.  But  they  must  have  been  frequent,  inas- 
much  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was  so  en- 
tirely  broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any  attempt  at 
deliveranoe  (xv,  12).  Individual  heroes  were  raised 
up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements  roight  well 
kindle  patriotism,  such  ns  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath 
(iii,  81),  and  stlU  morc  Samson  (xiii-xvi);  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring  feat  ia 
recorded,  the  effect  of  which  appears,  from  Judg.  v,  6, 7, 
to  have  been  very  8hortlived.  The  true  eeries  of  de* 
liverances  commenced  with  the  latter,  of  whom  it  was 
predicted  that  "  he  shall  begin  to  deliver''  (xiiL  6),  and 
were  carried  on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  A  brlef 
notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x,  7  of  invasion8  by  the  Philistinea 
and  Ammonites,  followed  by  particulars  which  apply 
exclusively  to  the  latter  people.  It  bas  hence  been 
supposed  that  the  brief  reference  to  the  Philistines  is  in 
anticipation  of  Saroson'8  history. 

The  hi8torv  of  Samson  fumishes  us  with  some  idea 
of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
As  a  *'  borderer"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose  suprcmacy 
was  80  established  that  no  bar  appears  to  have  been  placed 
to  free  intercoursc  with  their  country.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  vergc  ofthe  Shephelah  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  but  when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  ac- 
tive  hostility  of  the  Philistines  he  withdrew  into  the 
central  district,  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam,  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  from  the 
inhabitanta.  His  achicvements  belong  to  his  pcrsonal 
history :  it  is  elear  that  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  altogethcr  unconnected  with  any  na- 
tional raovement ;  for  the  revenge  ofthe  Philistines  was 
throughout  directed  against  Samson  personally.  Under 
Eli  there  was.an  organlzed  but  unsuccessful  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at  Aphek 
(1  Sam.  iv,  1).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this  occa- 
sion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  emergency,  and 
its  lo68  marked  the  lowest  depth  of  Israers  dcgradation. 
The  next  action  took  place  under  Samucrs  leader- 
ship, and  the tide  of  success  turned  in  Israels  favor :  the 
Philistinea  had  again  penetrated  into  the  mountainous 
country  near  Jeruaalem ;  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed 
host  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of 
divine  favor,  and  availing  themsclve8  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced  by  a  thunderstorm,  infłicted  on  them  a  total  de- 
feat.  For  the  first  time  the  Israelites  erccted  their  pillar 
or  $tele  at  Eben-ezer  as  the  token  of  victory.     The  re- 
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*■  ■ '^    •       f  f  «*  •     ,,     ,t.'f  ,*r  1    ^— '   *>•    tp  j»  ir .'-»•:   'ł'  lai:  i-c  -  ii*  ":rł:m  ■;.  3. r  ::  j?  ?»;♦:•  r.tr-L  a»  an  ocmirence 

"    '   '"       ''*'♦..      .«»  •  .'."^    f  \t'  t  -#1     j  i.,  .♦*._',  .  1 1;  narc-Ł  f*' ii-MuriUic  »  ■^n-.'»^**w 'J*ic  "s^me  of  ihe 

•• ''      -    •     ^.    *    »   »»y^/'^  »r  /.*  At£     -n,  te-  .     "wu-r*  r*i  ._?*-::•**  iriłnric  "ZP^^srac**    i  «.' ir.o- i^-ii.  1 1 ».     But 

n^   *.  ,H  ^0-     »>...'    '  .  y     ..    t:   u  •*<  łł  "•ł:.^      r  u»  vrt»^  •  ■!  .t  **  •  .-"•.#  a  ▼■»  if  :i-ł'f  :  unci  c .  ta  tfc<  netip™  of 

^«r  .*-.    r  «^    ".^  \    .  «..;      -r  r.ir>«   »;,••    •■»'r*ł.:«.  *fu'T  : .-»  «»  U  <  -  li  nm ''ił-T  ar !»ic^t  liłfłiawiT-*  by  inradin|j 

••    9r.    *».  >    /w.'    tK    /-..I.-  •/  »r   k-  i;      r:   ^  I-'.  .  -*iLXA  -i   .- r.  la*.— j  a  vi  -»J«!  ArŁiiOiS.  «nd  sacking 

^     /...'.     ■  '».     ,.-  .       ;  ,»  *^  *»    •'  -  .^   ^.^^  c:  -  o-  • '.•*  r  '- Ł.  r.uui--    ^tx,  :-,  :r»     Pu*  isicrtaMaj  weak- 

'  '        •'      '*'           ••     i  "   .    ,  I      .^    •!  ^T    ^'  r^^n-inra  n*  Złł*ł  .f  "it^  J--»->a  si  laarrfiT  ac»Ler  :b*!  a;:ai'k<  of  Ha- 

•  '"      **  • '      -'    '•*  n*      ..»  *  n»i>'  a  -i  ..-..if»r„vr  a*»i  j^-i  "    -i*?  r»i--T«»rT  .t  •^Ach.  w-.v:!i  liad  be*n  cap- 


t  / 


/  -f    /  /  /     »   /  ^,      i  *^  '■.  *-^-.^if-4M  w  Mor.  ar  al^  *T*r,"*  :t  w**  i:s  :h«»ir  Łac»ł*  ir  the  tin»  of  Uzzuih, 

./,•'   *^  *,»,.,  9*T^.  u\s..t*..y  fa.-/^a.-,ł*  r«  wr^,  .ii*łrjr->i    i  Orc  xxTi.  «»•  ami  probablj  de- 

•  *  ,        .»    ^*    »  .,  //,  «y^>r  ip*r*  •'.A^.*'  »,f'.».-r,t  ti»  a  Kr  -ei  it :  f.r  i:  ś«  a:  ij^-^łii  by  AiBitt  as  an  cxafDpłe  of 

/,/./    ^.,     -»»■/..  .'.V.   .  .y  (,,  .;  V,  '^  R.'.^  ov^T  trut  :.-.,=#►  T*-:;:*ar.if    Aa>»  ru  i  ,  and  iben  di^ppean 

»r     //.    /  ^.A      ...  ■  ^  i'  .,  ,•..><  a:vT/."A/i  i#,  o^jr.t«T-  fr-.ai  hw.  rr.     Trziah  at  tb*  aame  tiin«  disroantled 

•^  ,  /A  ..*  »,    ,     */■,/».,  a  '^^  ',».  '1^  (.#T«ria  rif  Jarr>^h   Ja-E-.ia  .m  ti«  Durth«nt  part  of  the  plain,  and 

'       '     /    '   '  /  f  ,.  *'    /f*  i^  ^*t%ip'\  IM/,  tr.^  va;^y  of  .V«h*i.*.!.  ani  fonh^r  em-t^  ft>ft*  in  diffwent  parta  of 

I'/       ^  .u  *t,,   ,  w  *• '/rJ'f  .•»,*«».  ar^l«-t*ti  f«»^l#^f/,r.  the  oar.trr  to  ictimiiate  tb«  inhabitants  (2  Chion. 

w*.  ;  */,  #/  ,».,/> /I  (•^f  a*  far  a4  IVf».>^r,*^ri  M  Chr^.  xxvt.  »}  .     The  pn^h*>n«  of  J.iel  and  \vam  prove  tbat 

"     ''       <'•"••*•"•'» A/  r'  /f  » r,<  *ri  ar  f  !>/;  f</nn^  *f jth.  r h»-vr  inea«ur»  wtre  proroketi  by  the  a$:;:nT8$ions  of  tbc 

H    ,  'nf  **/»,  ^^/i.4./^,  n.ff,  łi/r-al  t<i//:«-Mi,  in  x\w.  ńr^  Pł.iii*:Jnc-».  mho  appear  to  hare  fonnc^i  leagaea  both 

'  .♦'    '  .  /•  .ft„j  tt^,t  $f(,)t'/*M,  If,  t\$*',  łł-roTid  punKiinc  with  thc  Kd*»mitc§  and  Phcenicians.  and  had  reduced 

'      '.     tfr,'o  t  ,i  t,n  uuu\  f  \,'^i  tjntt*'.  Ut  (,B7Af  (2  .Sam,  v,  many  of  the  .lew«  to  slarery  ( Joel  iii,  4-6 ;  Amoa  i,  6- 

</   //    M  Uff,,,  ti/,  H  U,,,     AJfłfir  «-v#rn  ył-arn  aft#T  10>'  How  far  the  means  adopted  by  Uzziah  wore  ef- 

<•!'   '{'*'•**  M  \U\,Uhuu,  Oav'Ml,  w  ho  ha^l  nÓw  con*r*li-  fectual  we  are  not  inforroed;  bat  we  have  reaaon  to 

'U'/  I  I,.  -  \,',  »tę  ,tiit,j\,,,\\  u,  „t  trti  tUt-tr  own  •łriil,  and  »upfMide  tbat  the  Philidiinea  were  kcpt  in  subjcction  un- 

tn',„  i,„iu  •^.M,  „^  ,,,  |,M,/li  »M  MU  /I  r;hfon.  xviii,  1;, and  til  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when. relying  npon  thc  difficulties 

M.'M  /«///,fr|,„y  |y,  ,„„  ,„,,  r|,r«.Ufion  of  thi-  oWiire  ex-  produced  br  thc  Svrian  invasio'ns.theyattacked  the  bor- 

l>t>.  ,-m   •  M'M,/j/  nutiuHW  iri  ;^  h;,m.  viii,  I)  *'hc  tr»ok  der-citiea  in  the  Śhephelah,  and  ** the  aouth*'  of  Judah 

n.#  Hfiu\,ti'\U-  Mit  of  tl.i'  liAfid  of  (h<-  1'hiliilinft*"  (Her-  (2  Chroń,  xviii,  18). 

fhoM^  i ',.„„„,  ,rtt  I  <  hrrii,.,,  or  rarrordiiiK  fo  anotherj  |      Krom  thia  time  the  noticca  of  the  Philistines  are 

•Im.  ti,',U  tU0<  Irn/lh'  ut  iIm*  ftutrn\HA\n  out  of  the  hand  ,  Inrpely  involved  in  the  roovement«  of  the  great  powers 

of  Hi..  riiih^hiM*'  (i,t'^'u'm%  'n*'»nur,  p.  113;-  mcan-  wjrrounding  Palestine.     Imiah^s  declarations  (xiv,  29- 

IM//  IM  nihir  I  MM-  ihnt  itM-ir  am'.iMl«'n<y  wan  uttcrly  32)  throw  light  upon  these  8ub8equent  event»:  from 

l'ł'«l'*M,     'IIm«  )MdM«d  w/l*  łho  ra«.;  for  the  minor  en-  them  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians,  whom  Ahax  §um- 

j(M|/MMinU  IM  \H\u{'n  Uiv\hm  |iroliai)ly  nil  tmik  place  moned  to  his  aid,  proved  themselyea  to  be  the  "cock- 

Hiłliiii  tlic  lionli-m  of  l'hllMii«(  (łob,  which  in  «ivcn  aa  atrice  that  ebould  come  out  of  the  aerpenfs  (Judahs) 
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ract* hy  raraging  the  Philistine  plaiiL     A  few  tcais 

Uirf  th«  Plitliścincs,  in  conjnnction  with  the  Syńans 

lod  Asyńaaa  {"  the  advenarie8  of  Rezin*^),  and  per- 

bps  ts  the  sabject-ftUieB  of  the  latter,  canied  on  a  Be- 

rinof  stŁacka  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Isa.  ix,  11, 12). 

HeKkuh'8  reign  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  in  wbich 

tbe  PhiiistiDes  were  deeply  iuterested :  that  monarch 

f<nD«d  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  counter- 

(>49e  to  tbe  Aflsyrians,  and  the  posseasion  of  Philistia 

^jicMEK  bencefocth  the  tuming-point  of  the  struggle 

'ietceen  the  two  great  empirea  of  the  East.    Hezekiah, 

m  th€  eadj  part  of  his  reign,  re-established  his  anthor- 

itr  ora  tbe  whole  of  it,  "  even  unto  Gaza^  (2  Kings 

xT:ti,  8).    This  morement  waa  evident]y  connected 

with  bis  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was 

loukftaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we 

^  the  Utter  people  shortly  after  in  possession  of  the 

ćv«  Pbiiistine  cities,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer 

tbe  pffediction  in  Isa.  xix,  18,  when  coupled  with  the 

f*et  that  both  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  termed  Egyptian 

<ui£ś  in  tbe  annals  of  Sargon  (Bunsen,  Egypty  iv,  603). 

Ibe  Assyriana  under  Tartan,  the  generał  of  Sargon, 

■Bidc  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod, 

»  ike  key  of  that  country  (Isa.  xx,  1,  4,  5).     Under 

^oacberib  Philistia  was  again  the  scenę  of  important 

(■pentioos:  in  his  first  campaign  against  Eg^^pt  Ash- 

i^ion  was  taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered ; 

ishdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  submttted,  and  received  as  a 

tward  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  territory  (Rawlinson, 

\l*Ti)d,  i,  477) :  in  his  second  campaign  (on  the  view 

(tut  the  two  were  differcnt)  other  towns  on  the  vcrge 

of  the  plain,  such  ba  Libnah  and  Lachish,  were  also 

likcn  i^l  Kings  XTiii,  14;  xix,  8).     The  Assyrian  su- 

rfcmary,  thoagh  sbaken  by  the  failure  of  this  latter 

tipedition,  was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  who  c]aims  to 

We  ronquered  Egypt  (Rawlinson,  i,  481) ;  and  it  seems 

pniUbłe  that  the  Aasyrians  retained  tbeir  hołd  on  Ash- 

*»ł  umil  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Egyptian 

SMiatth  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii,  167),  tbe  efToct  of 

vhtch  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  important 

P^  to  a  merę  *'  remnant"  (Jer.  xxv,  20).    It  was  about 

this  time,  and  possibly  while  Psammetichus  was  en- 

P^  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  that  Philistia  was  trav- 

ei«d  by  a  vast  ^ythian  hordę  on  tbeir  way  to  Egypt : 

ibey  were,  bowerer,  diverted  from  tbeir  purpose  by  the 

tiog,  and  retraced  tbeir  steps,  płundeńng  on  tbeir  re- 

J^^t  the  rich  tempie  of  Venns  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i, 

Ifi-a   Tbe  description  of  Zephaniah  (ii,  4-7),  who  was 

coottraporary  with  this  event,  may  weU  apply  to  this 

terrible  scourge,  thoagh  morę  generally  referred  to  a 

Cbaldcan  inrasion.    llie  Egyptian  ascendency  was  not 

asyet  re-establisbed,  for  we  find  tbe  next  king,  Necho, 

Cpmp^Ued  to  besiege  Gaza  (if  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus, 

ii.  159)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddo.    After 

tbe  death  of  Necho,  the  contest  was  renewed  between 

^  ^ptians  and  the  Chnldseans  under  Nebuchadnez> 

^r  and  the  result  was  speciall}'  disastrous  to  the  Phi- 

listioes:  Gaza  was  again  taken  by  the  former,  and  the 

po^olation  of  the  whole  plain  was  reduced  to  a  merę 

l^remnanf*  by  the  invading  armiea  (Jer.  xlvii>     Tbe 

""U  hatred**  that  the  Philistines  borę  to  the  Jews  was 

*^ibit€d  in  acU  of  hoetility  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 

Łmian  captirity  (Ezek.  xxv,  15-17) ;  but  on  tbe  return 

^^^^m  aomewhat  abated,  for  sumę  of  the  Jews  married 

^ilustioe  wofoen,  to  the  great  scandal  of  tbeir  rulers 

(^'*h.xiii,2a,24). 

3.  Pott-fjiiian  //i9t(ny.^Fnm  thb  time  the  history 
7  ^Histia  is  absorfocd  in  the  stniggles  of  the  neighbor- 
'lu;  kin^^doma.  In  KC  332,  Alexander  the  Great  trav- 
^  it  on  his  way  to  Egypti  and  captured  Gaza,  then 
l^id  by  ths  Peniaoa  aoder  Betis,  after  a  two  monŁh's 
T^  'n  312  the  armiea  of  Demetrios  Polioroetes  and 
Ptolemy  foogbt  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  Gaza.  In  198 
^koehuł  the  Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
^  inraded  Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  In  166  the 
(iłiltttifltt  joioed  the  Svrian  anny  under  Gorgiaa  in  its 
*^^  oa  Jttdn  (1  Kaóc.  iii,  41).    In  148  the  adherenta 


of  the  rival  kings  Demetrins  II  and  Alexander  Balas, 
under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan  rcspectively,  contended 
in  the  Philistine  plain:  Jonathan  took  Ashdod,  tri- 
umpbantly  entered  Ashkelon,  and  Teceived  Ekron  as 
his  reward  (1  Mace  x,  69-89).  A  few  years  later  Jon- 
athan again  descended  into  the  plain  in  the  interests 
of  Antiochus  VI,  and  captured  Gaza  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-62). 
No  further  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  tbe  capture 
of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jannsus, 
in  his  contest  with  Lathyrus  (Joseph.  ^4  n/.  xiii,  13,8; 
War,  i,  4,  2).  In  63  Pompey  annexcd  Philistia  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {Ant,  xiv,  4,  4),  with  the  cxceptioQ 
of  Gaza,  which  was  assigncil  to  Herod  (xv,  7,  3),  to- 
gether  with  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears 
from  xvii,  11,  5.  The  last  three  fell  to  Salome  after 
Herod's  death,  but  Gaza  was  re-aimexed  to  Sjria  (xvii, 
11,  4,  5).  The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  na- 
tion,  under  tbeir  title  of  a\Xu^t/Xoi,  occur  in  1  Mace.  - 
iii-v.  The  extcn8ion  of  the  name  from  the  district  oc- 
cupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country,  under  the  familiar 
form  of  Palkstine,  bas  already  beeu  noticed  under  that 
head. 

III.  Usapes,  etc. — With  regard  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Philistines  our  Information  is  vcry  scanty.  Tbeir 
roilitary  tactics  have  been  noticed  abovc.  Tbe  country 
in  which  they  settled  is  remarkably  productive  (2  Kings 
viti,  2).  Thomson  exclaim8  on  cntering  it,  ^'  Beautiful 
but  monotonous — wheat,  wheat,  a  ver}'  ocean  of  wheat" 
{Land  and  Book,  ii,  32  sq.).  The  countr}-,  be  adds, 
greatly  resembles  some  of  the  prairies  in  Western  Amer- 
ica. *'l8aac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  rcccived  in  the 
same  year  a  hundredfuld"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  Not  only 
was  agriculture  most  remunerative,but  Philistia  was  the 
highway  for  caravan8  between  Egypt  and  the  north,and 
commerce  must  have  added  to  its  wcaltb.  Harbors  were 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon,  and  a  lucrative  naviga- 
tion  may  have  been  carried  on.  The  greatness  of  the 
cities  was  mainly  owing  to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of 
Palestine  was  in  the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  posses- 
sion of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  Europę 
and  Asia.  Besidcs  a  great  transit  trade,  they  had  inter- 
nal  sourcca  of  wealth,  beiug  given  to  agriculture  (Judg. 
XV,  5).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they  were  evidently  supe- 
rior in  the  arts  of  life  to  the  Israelites ;  for  we  read  (1 
Sam.  xiii, 20)  that  the  latter  were  indebted  to  the  former 
for  tbe  utensils  of  ordinary  life. 

The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  earlv  as  the  davs  of  Josh- 
ua,  constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  roatters  of  ofifence  and  de- 
fence.  Each  was  under  the  govemracnt  of  a  prince 
whose  ofBcial  title  was  sereny  "("iD  (Josh.  xiii,  3 ;  Judg. 
iii,  3,  etc),  and  occasionally  tdr,  "^b  (1  Sam.  xviii,  30; 
xxix,  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  having  cxercised 
a  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh.  xiii,  8 ;  Araos  i,  7,  8),  ex- 
cept  where  there  is  an  especial  ground  for  giving  prom- 
inence  to  anotber,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi, 
17).  Ekron  always  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
and  Gath  interchange  places.  Each  town  possesacd  its 
owu  tcrritor}-,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chroń. 
xviii,  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  6),  and  others,  and  each  poe- 
sessed  its  dependent  towns  or  "  daughters"  (Josh.  xv,45- 
47;  1  Chroń,  xviii,  !•;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  27,  57), 
and  ita  villages  (Josh.  L  c).  In  later  timcs  Gaza  had  a 
senate  of  five  hundred  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xiii,  13, 3). 

Tbe  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  superstition :  they  carried  their  idols  with  them 
on  tbeir  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v,  21),  and  procbiimed  their 
victorie8  in  their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  9).  They  also 
carried  aboat  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that 
had  been  presented  bcfore  the  idols  (2  Mace.  xii,  40). 
The  gods  whoro  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon, 
who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi,  23)  and 
at  A»hdod  (1  Sam.  v, 3-5 ;  1  Chroń.  x.  10 ;  1  Mace.  x,  83); 
Ashtoreth,  whose  tempie  at  Ashkelon  was  far-famed  (1 
Sam.  xxxi,  10;  lierod.  i,  105) ;  Baal-zebub,  whose  fane 
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at  Ekron  was  ooiuulted  by  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i,  2-^) ;  and 
Derceto,  who  was  honorcd  at  Ashkelon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4), 
thoagh  unnoticed  in  the  Bibie  Priests  and  divinen 
(1  Sam.  vi,  2)  were  attacbed  to  the  yańous  seata  of 
wonbip;  and  the  Philbtine  magicians  were  in  repute 
(Isa.  ii,  6). 

The  special  aathontics  for  the  history  of  the  Philis- 
tines  are  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  phUiatditche  Kusłe  (Jena, 
1852);  Knobel,  YólkeHaftl  der  Genesis  (Gieas.  1850); 
Moyers,  Phdtdzien  (Bonn,  1841);  Iliuig,  Urgesch,  und 
Mythologie  der  Phiiitider  (Leips.  1845) ;  and  Kneucker, 
in  Schenkers  Bihel-Lex,  s.  v.  Philist&er.  See  alao  Jour, 
Sac,  Lit,  July,  1852,  p.  323  8q.;  Jau.  1856,  p.  299  8q.; 
Frisch,  De  Origine,  diis  et  terra  Palastinorum  (Tubing. 
1696) ;  Wolf,  Apparatiu  Philistctorum  heUicorum  (Yiteb. 
1711) ;  Hannecker,  Die  PkUisiSer  (Eichstildt,  1872). 

Philllpps,  Georoe,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rondham,  in  the  oouniy  of  Norfolk,  England, 
ncar  the  opening  of  the  17th  centun'.  Haring  gircn 
early  indications  of  a  remarkably  yigorous  mind,  a 
strong  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  Theology  was  his  favorite  study ;  and,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  he  had  roade  himself  familiar  with  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  long  after  his  ordination  he  began  to  entcrtain  scru- 
pies  with  regard  to  ccrtain  reąuircments  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church.  This  dissatisfaction  bccaroe  so  strong 
that  at  last  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
with  a  company  of  Puritans,  among  whom  was  John 
Winthrop.  He  arrired  at  Salem  in  1630.  Having 
fouuded  with  a  number  of  others  the  settlement  of  Wa- 
tertown,  Mass.,  Phillipps  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  he  continued  his  labors  till  ncar 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644. 
Phillipps  posscssed  no  smali  dcgree  of  intellectual  acu- 
men,  and  was  an  able  controyersial  writer.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  independence  of  roind,  and  adhered  with 
unyielding  teuacity  to  his  conscientious  conrictions. 
He  seems  to  hare  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  eon- 
temporaries  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congre- 
gationalism ;  insomuch  that  his  views  were,  for  a  time, 
regardcd  as  novel  and  extreme.  His  miuistry  was 
markcd  by  great  diligence  and  fcrvor,  and  attended 
with  rich  blcssings.  His  publications  are,  Repijf  to  the 
Confutation  ofsome  Grounds  of  Infant  Baptism;  aa  aUo 
Concermng  the  Form  of  a  Church,  put  forth  against  me 
bg  one  Thomas  Lamb  (Lond.  1645,  4to).  See  Mather, 
3/^a^a/ta,  iii,  82-84, 162;  Winthrop,  Jouma/;  Sprague, 
AnnaU  ofthe  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  15-17.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Phillips,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Newendon,  E8sex  County,  England, 
April  22, 1792.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  of  England,  and  attached  to  the  Evan- 
gelical  party  in  that  Church.  His  early  education  was 
aoquired  mostly  while  he  was  engaged  in  private  study 
and  teaching  in  the  8ervice  of  the  English  nary.  His 
tastes  and  habits  seem  to  hare  been  tixed  early,  and  to 
tbe  impressions  which  he  there  receiycd,  and  the  scenes 
he  witnessed  at  the  great  mili  tar}'  and  naval  stations, 
may  be  traced  many  of  his  later  habits  and  interests. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  had  a 
flourishing  school.  There  were  at  that  time  in  New 
York  and  the  neighborhood  a  number  of  American  and 
British  roathematicians  who  had  organized  a  mathe- 
matical  club,  of  which  he  became  a  membcr.  To  the 
mathematical  jouraals  published  at  that  time  he  was  a 
regular  contributor,  or  at  least  to  two  of  them— the  Math- 
ematical Repository  and  Nash's  Diary,  In  1826  he  was 
elected  to  the  yacant  mathematical  chair  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  July  ofthe  same  year.  In  this  posi- 
tion  he  continued  to  labor  for  forty-one  years,  deyoting 
himself  with  unremitting  care  and  attention  to  his  du- 


ties.   Tho  amoiroŁ  of  work  he  went  through  with 
amazing.    He  projecteil  a  complete  course  of  naathe— 
matical  works,  and  published  in  1828  a  work  on  conio 
sections,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  text-boolc 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York.   He  prepared  alao  trea— 
tises  on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometiy,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  natural  philosophy,  besides  mak^ 
ing  for  his  own  use  translations  of  many  of  the  FreDch 
mathematicians— which  works,  howeyer,  be  neyer  madę 
any  attempt  to  publish.    He  also  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  faculty  in  contributing  his  quota  to  the 
Harbingei',  a  newspaper  published  at  Chapel  Hill,  iu 
1832,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  CaldwelL     Up  to  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  North  Carolina,  and  for  iDaii3r 
years  after,  he  seems  to  haye  deyoted  himself  exclu~ 
sively  to  scientific  studies.    Although  he  had  been  fur 
years  a  oonsistent  member  of  the  Church,  yet  now  he 
began  to  experience  a  change,  which  he  regarded  as  tbe 
tme  beginning  of  his  Christian  life.     Henceforth  he 
ceaaed  to  be  the  merę  teacher  of  science ;  he  added  to 
his  other  duties  the  diligent  study  of  theology  and  un- 
wearied  actiyity  in  all  Christian  duties,  and  in  Septem- 
ber,  1833,  was  lioensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  at 
New  Hoi)e,  and  in  April,  1835,  was  ordained  to  the  fuli 
work  of  the  ministi^'.    He  was  neyer  installed  as  pastor, 
but  he  preached  as  a  supply  for  some  time  at  Pittsboro*, 
and  afterwards,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial 
life,  at  New  Hope  Church.   He  was  in  the  fuli  discharge 
of  his  Professional  duties  when  he  died  suddenly  March 
14, 1 867.    Dr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  remarkable  literary, 
theological,  and  professional  attainments.     He  was  an 
inexorable  mathematician,  but  well  and  thoroughly  read 
in  all  departments.     Many  books  in  his  library  had 
this  simple  comment,  "PerlegL"     His  chief  religious 
reading  was  among  the  old  Nonconformist  divines;  his 
fayorite  anthors  were  the  old  English  dassics ;  the  book 
that  was  oflenest  in  his  hand  was  the  Bibie.    He  was  a 
great  preacher ;  his  serroons  were  complete  structures ; 
there  was  nothing  oratorical  about  him — it  was  the  pure 
"  weight  of  metal."   As  a  man  he  was  oncompromising- 
ly  conscientious,  remarkably  modest,  free  from  all  arro- 
gance  and  presumption,  and  yet  most  genial  as  a  ooro- 
panion  and  friend.     See  Wilson,  Pred),  Hist,  A  Imanac, 
1868,  p.  849.     (J.L.&) 

Phillips,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  philanthropist 
of  some  notc,  was  boro  in  Andoyer,  Mass.,  Dec  27, 171D; 
was  educateil  at  Haryard  College  (class  of  1735) ;  and 
haying  preached  for  some  time,  at  length  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  for  seyeral  years  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1778  he  and  his 
brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andoyer,  founded  and  liber- 
ally  endowed  the  acadcmy  in  that  town,  which  was  in- 
corporated  in  1780.  In  1789  he  further  gaye  to  this 
institution  $20,000.  The  academy  called  Phillips  Ex- 
eter  Acadcmy,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  founder,  was 
incorporatcd  in  1781,  with  a  fund  which  was  eyentually 
increased  to  $134,000.  He  endowed  a  professorship  in 
Dartmouth  College,  and  he  oontributed  liberally  to 
Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1795,  bequeath- 
ing  to  his  academy  two  tliirds  of  all  his  estate,  and  one 
third  of  the  residue  to  the  seminary  at  Andoyer,  par- 
ticularly  for  the  benefit  of  pious  youth. 

Phillips,  Morgan,  aometimes  called  Phillip  Mor- 
gan, a  Roman  Catholic  diyine,  was  bom  probably  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 5th  century.  He  receiyed  his 
education  at  Oxford,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1537. 
He  was  madę  principaJ  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1546,  and 
was  one  ofthe  founders  ofthe  English  College  at  Douay, 
where  he  died  in  1570.  His  powers  as  a  disputant  were 
so  great  that  he  was  ealled  ^  Morgan  the  Sophister,"  and 
he  was  one  of  the  three  selccted  to  dispute  with  Peter 
Martyr  on  the  Eucharist,  and  published  on  that  occasion 
Dispniatio  de  Sacramento  Eucharisties  in  Umr.  Oxon, 
habita  contra  D,  Peter  Martyr,  13  Mai,  1549.  He  alao 
published  A  Treatise  shotoing  the  Regiment  of  Women  is 
coiformable  to  the  Law  ofGod  and  Naturę  (Liege,  1571, 
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8ro),  wrilten  tn  answer  to  John  Enox'8  work,  The  First 
BkuŁ  o/tke  Tntmpety  etc.  See  Wood,  Atken,  Oxon,; 
Dodd,  Ck.  ffist.  ToL  iii;  AUibone,  Dkł.  of  Brii.  and 
Amr,AtUk.S.Y. 

Pbillipa,  Richard,  an  English  Wesleyan  preach- 
er,  iras  boro  in  1777.  In  early  life  he  was  brought  to 
CLrut  throttgh  Methodist  influence,  and,  feeling  called 
of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  entered  the  itinerant 
TSDka  in  19(H,  and  continued  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
miiiiśtrj  antil  1844,  when  debility  constrained  him  to 
aceept  in  aaństant,  and  to  preach  only  occasionally. 
"Keaeed  with  a  good  understanding  and  a  retentire 
meinofy,  patient  and  prudeot,  enjoying  the  life  of  God 
m  bii  sool,  and  warmly  attachcd  to  the  doctrines  and 
diściplioe  of  Methodiam,  he  preached  those  doctrines 
and  administered  that  discipline  to  the  profit  of  the 
Weaieyui  body."    See  Wesieifan  Magaiine,  1846,  p.  916. 

Phillipa,  Samuel  (1),  a  Congregational  minbter, 
iras  boni  Feb.  17,  1690  (O.  S.),  at  Salem,  Maas.  He 
endnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708,  and  was  ordained, 
(kL  17f  1711,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish,  Andover, 
vbere  he  remained  until  his  death,  June  5, 1771.  Sam- 
t»l  Phillips  was  a  devoted  orthodox  preachcr,  and  not 
C'n]y  refiiaed  to  be  atTected  by  the  heretical  tendencies 
of  his  times,  but  combated  all  Arian  influences,  and  be- 
came  a  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Unitarians.  "  As 
a  prescber,  he  was  faighly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and 
fDdeavofed  not  only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  senti- 
ments  which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
iead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties."  He 
poblished,  Eleyg  upon  the  Death  ąf  Nicholas  Noyes  and 
trrtryf  Cuncen  (1718) : — A  Word  in  Season,  or  Duty 
f'j'a  Pfnple  to  takt  the  Oath  of  AUegiance  to  a  Glorioui 
';«/(17'i7):— Jrfrtos  to  a  CkUd  (1729)  :—The  Hisiory 
f'f  fkt  Satiour  (1738)  :—The  Orthodox  Christian^  or  a 
CkUd  iteU  Instructed  (1738)  i—A  Minister^g  Address  to 
hit  People  (1739)  :—A  Sermon  on  Lidng  Water  to  be 
^/or  AiHng  (1760)  i— A  Sermon  on  the  Sitmer^s  Jie- 
jv*il  (o  Come  to  Christ  (1753)  :— -.4  Sermon  on  the  Ne- 
^^^S  o/Gods  Drawing  in  Order  to  Meris  Corning  unfo 
Ckriii  (1753): — SeasondbU  Adrice  to  ą  Neighhor^  in  a 
Ifialogue  (1761)  : — Address  to  Young  People,  in  a  Dia- 
h^i  (1763);  and  sereral  occasional  sermous.  See 
^'ue,i4wKi&,  i,  273. 

Phillips,  Saznnel  (2),  LL.D.,  an  American  philan- 

thn>fńst,noted  for  bis  sernice  to  the  state,  deseryes  a  place 

^  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  educational  mat- 

^^n.   Ue  was  bom  at  Andover  m  1751,  and  gradnated 

tt  Harraid  College  in  1771.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

^'incial  Congress  in  1775,  and  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepre- 

^taiiTea  till  the  year  1780,  when  he  assisted  in  framing 

the  coittUtution  of  Massachusetts.    On  its  adoption  ho 

*u  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  its  presi- 

<^Dt  froffl  1785  to  1802.    Being  appointed  justice  of  the 

<^«vt  of  Coramon  Pteas  for  Es8ex  in  1781,  he  held  his 

^pe  till  1797,  when  his  declining  healŁh  induced  his 

|^>irnation.     He  was  oommisnoner  of  the  state  in 

Vharp'a  inaurrection,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  lieuten- 

«oi-goTemor.     He  died  Feb.  10,  1802.    Although  so 

JT^^ly  hooored  with  public  eminence,  he  remained  a 

wiWul  Mn  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  not  only 

"^lar  in  bis  own  obserrances,  but  ministered  fre- 

<}Qently  to  thos^  unable  to  go  to  chuch.    He  appeared 

**  t»  continually  govemed  by  love  to  the  Supremę 

^ngi  and  by  the  deńre  of  imitating  his  benerolence 

^  (|oing  good.    PhilUps's  deep  Tiews  of  erangelical 

wctrine  and  dutr,  of  buman  depravity  and  mediatorial 

^'^tformed  his  heart  to  humility,  condescension,  and 

'^"Młon*,  and  led  him  continually  to  depend  on  the 

P**  of  God  throagh  the  atonement  of  his  Son.    He 

*•»  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  academy  at  Andover, 

*Bd  was  much  concemed  in  estaUishing  that,  as  well 

J*  J^*  Mademy  at  Ezeter,  which  were  fonnded  by  his 

^her  and  ancie.    To  these  institntions  he  was  a  dis- 

*^<>gqi»bed  benefactor.     He  was  aiso  a  founder  of  the 

^^ńcan  Academr  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston.    At 


his  death  he  left  to  the  town  of  Andorer  $5000,  the  in- 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  education.  After  his 
death  his  widów,  Phcebe  Phillips,  and  his  son,  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Andoyer,  evinced  the  same  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests  of  learoing  and  religion,  by  uniting  with  Samuel 
Abbor^  and  three  others  of  a  most  liberał  and  benevolent 
spirit,  in  founding  the  theological  seminary  at  Andoyer, 
which  was  opened  in  September,  1808.  See  Allen,  Diet, 
of  A  mer.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Brown,  ReL  Cgclop.  s.  v. ;  Drakę, 
Diet^  o/ A  mer,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Phillips,  Thomaa,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest^  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshirc  in  1708.  He  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  St.  Oroer*s  College,  and  became 
a  most  zealous  worker  in  the  Church.  He  obtained  a 
prebend  in  the  coUegiate  church  of  Tongres,  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  life  he  retired  to  the 
English  college  at  liege,  where  he  died  in  1 774.  He  pub- 
liithed,  The  Studg  ofSacred  Liter atv ref uUg  Stated  and 
Considered  (Lond.  1756, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1758 ;  8d  ed.  1765)  :— 
Philemon  (1761,  8vo).  This  autobiographical  pamphlet 
was  privately  printed,  and  suppressed: — The  Bisiory  of 
the  Life  ofReginald  PoU  (Oxford,  1764-1767, 2  pts.  m  1 
vol. 4to ;  Lond.  1767, 2 yoIs. 8vo).  Thiswork elicited six 
answers,  by  Kichard  Lillard,T.  Kidley,  T.Keve,  £..Stone, 
K  Pye,  and  J.  Jones  (see  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct.  xxvi, 
460-461),  and  Phillips  responded  in  an  appendix  to  the 
lAfe  (1767,  4to) ;  see  also  end  of  his  3d  ed.  of  Siudy  of 
Sacred  Literaturę: — Reasonsfor  the  Repeal  ofthe  Law 
against  the  Papists: — Translation  inMetre  ofthe  Hymn 
Lauda  Sion  Sahatorem:  —  Censura  Commentariorum 
Comelii  a  Lapide,  in  Latin,  on  a  single  sheet.  He  also 
addressed  some  poetry  to  his  sistcr  Elizabeth,  abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  at  Ghcnt.  See  Cole*8  MS.  A  then, 
in  the  British  Museum ;  Kuropean  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1796;  Allibonc,  Diet.  ofBrit.  and  A  mer.  Auth, 
s.v. 

Phillips,  William  (1),  a  Christian  philanthroput, 
was  bom  in  Boston  April  10,  1750.  Owing  to  feeble 
health,  he  was  prevented  fmm  recciving  many  education- 
al adrantages.  He  entered  npon  mcrcantile pursuits  with 
his  father,  from  w  bom  he  receivcd  a  large  fortunę  at  his 
death.  In  1772  he  madc  a  profession  of  religion ;  in 
1794  he  was  madę  a  deacon  of  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  officiated  until  his  death,  May  26, 1817. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  community  at  large. 
and  was  influential  in  all  the  affairs  of  State  and  Church. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  lieutenant-govemor  of  his  na- 
Łive  state.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic  labors,  and  was  at  his  death  presidcnt  ofthe 
Massachusetts  Bibie  Society.  His  charitics  were  very 
extcnsive,  and  during  a  scriesof  years  amounted  to  from 
$8000  to  $11,000.  He  bcqueathed  $15,000  to  Phillips 
Academy;  $10,000  to  the  theological  institution  at 
Andover;  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  the  Massachusetts  Bibie  Society, 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  the  Congregational  Society, 
the  Educational  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  each  $5000 ;  to  the  Medical  Dispen8ar>'  $3000 ; 
to  the  Feroale  Asylum,  and  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  cach 
$2000.    See  Allen,  Did.  ofA  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Phillips,  'William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Jeseamine  County, 
Ky.,  May  7,  1797.  £ven  as  a  youth  he  exhibited  tal- 
ents  of  a  superior  order.  He  received  a  careful  and  pious 
training,  but  he  did  not  as  a  young  man  make  any  out- 
ward  profession  of  religion;  and  af^er  entering  political 
life,  and  while  engaged  for  several  years  as  &  successful 
teacher,  he  became  eren  less  considerate  of  his  higher 
and  immortal  interests,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience  in  the  dark  and  cheerless 
regions  of  infidelity.  His  earl}'  impressions  of  relig- 
ious  truth  were,  however,  strong  and  abiding,  and  he 
was  finally  converted,  and  deeply  impresscd  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  called  of  God  tn  en  ter  the  Christian 
ministry.     Dec.  27,  1828,  he  was  licenscd  as  a  local 
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thc  oonier-stone  of  th^  butMi  <c  .  c  F.-Ji  Ar-^iu..,  le*- 
Twelfth  MrMM,  was  UiJ  in  j.v  •'  ^  w~_-:r  annran.  m.i 
•oon  after  «>mplet*si     I>r.  Pł^:^  w«  ^y-  .^,..-.t 
pMtor  for  a  peri^^ł  of  ne*riv  Kłtr  t  ..ai*  -.^  .^^^^  „.-  -  ^ 
ly  engai^ed  in  thc  ui^char;:*  fi  \x<  -  '^*r*-^   - ."  .^ 
until  abaut  four  wo«łs  bef.*^  Li*  d<:Ł:ii.  «  .  ...,   ^.,!  "    . 
March  20,  l?<da.     l>r.  n.L:,:is  w.,  a  =a^  %   o^  x-  ni  ^' 
simphcity  of  chandr:  a  8..kcx1  ai.i  a:«.  tr-^n^r  »/ 
tne  GtMpel,  who^w  aim  in  tbr  f,_:;i  «»c  -•   ., .,    -;  ^, 
theWordofUfeinaUiispuntr.a:.—    .3-rl»\,    '" 
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moderator  of  dir  liewral  Ass»iv.i.;v  « :..  t,  c« 
burgh  in  1)BJ,  ami  for  maiiv  vr*r»j«<.v,.w  tt.  ^. 
he  WM  tbe  prosidiiig  olBwr  of  il«.  iv«ru  irf  ł  ...^  - 
M19SI01IS.     He  was  al»>  prt,id«,t  „f  ,1„;  lv„rd  ■/  }  ' ' 
Ii<atioii;  atrustee  of  Priii«i«i,  UAWc^  ,„d  -m-tli^.^ 
a  director  of  the  Saiłon."  Niur  ll„U.r.«,d  „^.n.  ".:-:^ 

we,  18()6,  p.  IW) ;  CoBjrfj.  Q«„r.  H>..;i, ,..  i^     ,j.  l  ^ 

Phll(l)iłott8.  IlEsnT,  D.D„  a.,  Eii.:Ii.h  rr^u-,  ./ 
mach  not«,wa«  the  son  of  a  r<-»|H-tiaMe  boi^l-U^.;,  <i 
Gloucester,  and  was  bom  in  ih.t  citv  i„  1777.  u  :U 
agę  of  artee.,  hc  was  elected  to  a  ^U.Ur^hip  «  o  ,-a^ 
Chnst.  CoU,.go,Oxf„„l..„d  havi„K  lak.ullle  d.^^a 
RA.  g,,„e,  the  chancellor".  prire  for  a.,  Kn^^li.h  e^y 
n  1  .ao.  He  was  electcd  in  the  followi„fc  y-ar  to  a  '< i- 
lowship  a  S Ugdalen  College,  which  he  vi,a„-d  ,^  hi^ 
mamage  in  im  with  JIIm  .Surt«e^  a  „j.-ce  of  th.  W 
lojd  chancellor  Kldou.  In  im  he^a^Tc  .  Uin  t,! 
Dr  Barrington, bishop  of  Durhara, an.l  i,.  ,)..t  ^^.^Uy 
distuigui»hed  hitnself  by  a  conlrover.v  whi.h  he  .„a,„V. 
Uined  .p.n.t  the  leamed  Koman  Catholic  hi-torian  «f 

publ.cat.on  of  «,me  pamphleU,  vimlict!„g  the  ^..al,- 
lishcd  clergy  ...  the  North  from  thc  att^ks  of  lo,Z 

M  ?    .."   "^  "'  «"«"'ver.y  as  the  «pp,„„...t  „f  m" 

hc  puhl.. hed  h.»  cclebrated  /w/,r  «.  Colholic  kJJ. 
p,,l,on  .d.lr,wd  to  Mr. Canning.  ««„  ,f,,r  whi,hX 
was  promole.  , i„  xm)  u,  thc  deanery  of  (;h«,T  whi  ^ 
lu^  .•xch...g.,|  In  „ou,lH.r.  IHiH..f„r  thc  l,i,h„pri„'„f  Kx. 
»t<  .  A«  a  .n«n.l«.r  of  thc  łlo.,«.  „f  U^.u,  hil,h.„,  n.ill- 
|K.   .  pr.,v..d  the  realou,  champlo,.  of  Tory  principl,.,, 

(■hirid.  letniKiralltlrs  llill,  Ihn  Pcmr-law  llill,  iht  K.- 
rl<..U.il,.Bl  CoinnilMion,  tho  National  ICilucalion  llill 
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r'"i»'  .   iJi?    z 

iŁił'.  -^i^t  IŁ*  •riiiiiirak 
/. ---  — r'i  •' 

a*t  o,:  .^»I'.  ^  .  ▼^»«a  i*  ▼as 

i  JLifriamina  -•!  r^iis  -np«nr  « 'aiixrx!«. 
:t'  -:if3iL::ur  riusr  can^e  ausainet  A;;u  cl. 
!3i  vji:i  :«>'i]i9n];  *u  nay  •tue  buntics  » 

^  :  tff,  ŁŁT^  .     H<  wa»  pnhaftiy  jiMfuc  sbcty  3 
m:  :  If  *:.  V  v»  icn  at«.ac  RC  :i^K  aml  W3» 
\<*nsrf  »-.:;:  al.  ibc  ^;«.rtaBC  •r^nte  -jf  rae  T 
=yc^    H#- v«c:  jciir  :«>KiiacB  tbe  ztnipiof  I 
'*.t  af»*T  tM*  »■'^:rc  »  kat>«m  wtih  c 
m*''^***'^:!*.     Pi.^>  had  a  broch«r 
afi.r4  *Ą  ^.-^yremnyfit  at  ASeaaniiruiL 

Lł  •.^LA!r.u^,  wh»>  i*  «a7<<K«««i  to  be  cłw 

ti-r^ei  in  Aiś  ir. «>  a*  a  maa  ~ot'  che  kiuiUciŁ *if  tke  kerb- 
r  n**«.~  1  hal  P^.l^o  wa»  a  menber  -łf 
faT^i^r  i«  arwNeriM  ty  Jctwf^lii^  •  Ja^.  x«ni.^  lu 
hy  Ku^ł'iu«.  Jerrffne,  aoil  o<ber!w  aod  hś»  uw  vTiriPT» 
ifs<rinctiv  t€*^ifv  that  »uch  v««  ilie  £acc  Hicce  r»  ai^ 
rpa^fi  10  bciif ve  thai  be  bek«ie^  t«  cbe  jecc  •€  tbe 
i'hahM-1-A.  I'hiio  iras  eniinenc  for  hł»  fearnic^  ani  <^ 
f{u<^fK-e.  To  tbe  attaininefir»  noaily  g«iawit  b^*  Jevs 
<if  lii»  *4yr\n\  orinditi<Hi  (EoM-biua.  Prmf^  l>VHb.'riiuI3» 
he  adiif-<l  an  exteniqre  knowledge  oTthe  la«ck  pbilMO' 
\,\\\\  efficcially  tbe  Platonie  fur  tbe  acąoisitaaa  oŻ  vfakb 
tłie  in<i»t  fai-orable  opportiinides  woaki  occsr  ia  Aies- 
anciria,  at  that  time  the  Tery  iiietmf<»lU  of  tlie 
world  and  the  bonie  of  rerired  Hellenian.  He  1 
!  repretiented  by  Scaliger  and  Cadwortb  as  igaułaat  of 
I  Jcwiiih  literaturę  and  cnstoma,  but  Fabridos  amł  llai>- 
'  goy  have  clearly  shown  that  socb  a  riew  is  cntirrly 
Kroiindless.  The  Mipposition  of  his  ignonuKC  of  He- 
brew  must  have  arisen  from  Ibe  faet  that  the  J0WS  «f 


brew  must  have  arisen  from  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Jews  «^ 
AIexandria  at  that  tiroe  were  ao  Httle  aoąnaiotcd  wUh 
Łhe  original  of  the  Old-TesL  Scriptures  that  tbey  had  to 
lie  supplied  with  the  Sept.  and  other  Greek  reisioi& 
Hut  even  Geiger,  who  aays  that  PhUo  had  but  a  scbool- 
boy  knowlcdge  of  the  Hebrew  Unguage,  coocedes  that 
whcn  the  transUtion  of  the  Bibie  was  undeitaken  for 
tho  Alexandrian  Jews,  <Uhey  had  not  yet  becn  alto- 
gcther  estranged  from  the  UĆbrew  langnage ;"  bot  that 
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'tbey  were  no  loDger  so  much  at  home  and  reraed  in  it 
that  they  couJd  ha^e  fully  mastered  the  Book  which 
«u  to  offer  them  the  bread  and  water  of  life ;  it  was 
il»  Grecian  langiiag«  that  must  bring  it  home  to  them" 
(>  146;  comp.  aiao  p.  148).  Aa  abeurd  as  ia  this 
clisrge  of  Philo^s  ignorance  of  Uebrew  is  the  charge 
that  Philo^a  Greek  is  nnclasaical,  and  this  because  he 
wia  a  Jew.  Aa  well  might  we  say  of  the  Jewish  literati 
cf  Gennany  that  their  style  is  Jewiah  -  German,  and 
Dot  the  porę  tongue  of  Lessing  and  Genrinus.  Philo*s 
Greek  was  of  course  not  that  of  Plato,  nor  the  pure  At- 
Uc  (^  Demosthenesb  No  one  at  Alexandria  wrote  so 
poRłj,  bat  Philo  WTOte  as  did  his  contemporaries,  and 
as  WTOte  the  best  of  them.  In  his  treatise  De  Con- 
^f^suj  xiVf  Philo  refere  himself  to  his  own  attainments 
to  gnnimar,  philoaophy,  geometry,  musie,  and  poetry ; 
tod  bis  accompltsbed  character  was  thus  gracefully  at- 
t^ed  by  his  wife,  who,  when  once  asked  why  she 
tioae  ofall  her  8ex  did  not  wear  any  golden  omaments, 
Kplied :  "  The  virtue  of  a  hosband  is  a  sufficient  oma- 
cent  for  his  wife**  {FragmaUM^  ed.  Richter,  vi,  236). 

Tbe  circumatance  that  Philo  was  contemporary  with 

New-Test.  eyents,  coapled  with  his  high  intelligence 

■od  iDieiest  ia  sacred  leaming,  as  well  as  with  the  fact 

that  be  once  yisited  Jemsalem  **  to  offer  up  prayers  and 

■crifices  in  the  Tempie"  (although  only  one  such  visit 

»  referred  to  by  him  [Richter'8  ed.  of  Fragmewta,  Vi, 

^],  hu  piety  and  devotion  probably  led  to  occasional 

Kpetiuons  of  this  pilgrimage,  which  were  less  likely  to 

be  mentioned  because  of  his  modesty  and  resenre  in  per- 

tooal  matters),  led  anciept  writers  to  connect  Philo  in- 

timately  with  Christianity.     Photius   {Bibl,  Cod.  15) 

inikes  him  a  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  as  do  also  £u- 

»bias  (//«/.  EccUs.  ii,  17),  Jerome  {CataL  Scriptor,  Ec- 

eU*.\  aod  Suidas.     Photius  goes  8o  far  as  to  say  that 

Fbik>  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  from 

which  he  afterwards  felL     But  while  we  have  no  direct 

loeana  of  testing  the  truth  of  such  sŁatements,  they  cer- 

taiulT  do  not  bear  the  evidence  on  their  face.    A  man 

«>f  such  decided  characteristics  as  Philo  could  no  morę 

l»ve  remained  ąniet  after  conyerńon  than  did  Saul  of 

Tiisns,snd,  because  we  have  no  utterances  from  him  as 

a  Christian,  we  have  reason  to  reject  the  story  as  fabo- 

^  from  finst  to  last.    Besides,  Philo's  own  extant  writ- 

ings  do  not  gi^e  the  slightest  reference  to  any  such  im- 

poftant  step,  and  this  fact  tells  cven  morę  strongly,  if 

pMttbIe,  sgainst  the  report. 

iii*  Theologtf  and  PhUMophy. — In  the  article  Neo 

Płatosish  (q.  v.)  it  has  been  shown  that  this  eclectic 

fthllosophy,  tboagh  it  deyeloped  in  the  8d  century  after 

Cbrist,  ia  not  only  to  be  regarded  in  its  origin  as  co- 

^>1  with  Christianity,  but  must  acknowledge  as  its 

ttth«T  and  fonoder  Philo  the  Jew  (ace  Kingsley,  Aler- 

<»*w  mtd  her  Schoołt,  p.  79).     Alexandria,  from  its 

▼ery  foundation  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C.  332, 

^  looght  to  cstablish  Greek  civilization  within  its 

bordcra,  and  to  prodnce  an  intellect  that  might  be  the 

'^^■l  of  Atbens  in  her  proudest  day.     Mind  was  the 

•*!*«t  of  Greek  power,  and  for  that  the  great  conqueror 

JJ^łM  work  in  this  AJfrican  city,  which  he  designed  to 

c  ^  point  of  union  of  two,  or,  rather,  of  thrce  worlds. 

*^  ^^  }^^  plsce,  named  after  himself,  Europę,  Asia, 

^  Africa  were  to  meet  and  to  hołd  commnnion.     Un- 

*'  the  Ptolemies  this  desire  was  strengthened  still 

"•^^^  *nd  yet  the  outcome  of  all  the  Ptolemaean  appli- 

J^waa  of  little  or  no  acoount  if  we  except  the  great 

^lion  of  MSS.  and  art  treasures.    The  wisest  men, 

^^^  K«thered  from  the  most  leamed  centres  of  the 

*W,  faiJed  to  produce  anything  that  was  really  worth 

P**^«^«»g.  InphysicstheydidUttle.    In  art  nothing. 

w  ttttaphyttcs  less  than  nothing.  Says  Kingsley, "  You 

^  not  Sttppote  that  the  philoeophers  whom  the  Ptol- 

j^®  ^Uected  (as  they  would  any  other  marketable 

**)  ^y  Uberal  offers  of  pay  and  patronage,  were  such 

^^  ^  oW  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  or  as  Socrates, 

T^JJN  »nd  Aristotle.    In  these  three  last  indeed,  Greek 

^Snt  reached  not  merely  its  greatestheight,  but  the 


edge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  rolled  headlong  aftef 
their  decease. .  .  .  When  the  Romans  destroyed  Greece, 
God  was  just  and  mercifuL  The  eagles  were  gathered 
together  only  because  the  carrion  needed  to  be  removed 
from  the  face  of  Go<rs  earth.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
I  now  speak  the  signs  of  approaching  death  were  fear- 
fuUy  apparcnt.  Hapless  and  hopeless  enough  were  the 
clique  of  men  out  of  whom  the  first  two  Ptolemies  hoped 
to  form  a  school  of  philosophy ;  men  certainly  clerer 
enough,  and  amusing  withal,  who  might  give  the  kings 
of  Egypt  many  a  shrewd  lesson  in  kingcraft  and  the 
crafts  of  this  world,  and  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  fully 
of  fooh  and  the  selfishness  of  the  selfish ;  or  who  might 
amuse  them,  in  default  of  fighting-cocks,  by  puns  and 
repartees,  and  battles  of  logie ;  '  how  one  thing  cannot 
be  predicated  of  another,*  or  *  how  the  wise  man  is  not 
only  to  overcome  every  misfortune,  but  not  cven  to  feel 
it,'  and  other  such  weighty  ąuestions,  which  in  those 
days  hid  that  deep  unbelief  in  any  truth  whatsoever 
which  was  spreading  fast  over  the  minds  of  men  .  .  . 
during  those  frightful  centuńes  which  immediately  pre- ' 
ceded  the  Christian  aera,  when  was  fast  approaching 
that  dark  chaos  of  unbelief  and  unrighteousness  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  so  analyzes  and  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  when  the  old 
light  was  lost,  the  old  faiths  extinct,  the  old  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  family  and  national  Ufo  destroyed,  yea, 
even  the  natuial  instincts  themselves  perverted;  that 
chaos  whose  darkness  Juvenal  and  Petronius  and  Taci- 
tus  have  proved  in  their  fearful  pages  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  morę  compassionate  though  morę 
righteouB  Jew"  (p.  65-63). 

Fortunately  for  the  Macedonians,  another  Eastem 
nation  had  closely  intermingled  with  them,  and  from 
this  mixture  of  two  races  came  that  superior  product 
which  gavc  to  Alexandrian  though t  not  only  a  new  im- 
pulse,  but  a  superior  life.  When  Hellenism  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Alexandria,  the  Grecian  spirit,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  in  an  exhausted  and  faded  condition.  But  together 
with  Hellenism  had  come  Judaism  also.  True,  the  lat- 
ter  was  not  sought  for  and  imported  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  three  worlds,  but  he  had  suf- 
fered  the  Jews  to  find  a  home  in  Alexandria,  and  thus 
Judaism  found  its  establishment  then  and  there.  The 
Ptolemies  also  pursued  the  same  conciliatory  policy; 
and  Judaism  gained  strength  and  developed  so  much  at 
Alexandria  that  it  became  a  centrę  of  Jewish  thougbt 
and  leaming  for  8everal  centuries,  and  its  rabbins  were 
called  '*  the  light  of  Israel." 

Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  whenever  two  spiritual 
powers  meet,  such  as  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  such  as 
Grecian  culture  and  Jewish  religion — ^when  two  such 
spiritual  world-reforming  powers  come  into  coniiict  with 
each  other — that  coniiict  must  neccssarily  rcsult  in  new 
formations;  something  new  will  always  grow  out  of  it, 
be  it  by  their  antagonism  or  by  their  spiritual  interpen- 
etration ;  new  creations  will  be  evolved,  eithcr  bearing 
the  character  of  both,  or  pre-eminently  that  of  one  of 
them,  yet  impregnated,  in  a  certain  measure,  by  that  of 
the  other.  The  coniiict  bctween  Hellenism  and  Juda- 
ism was  principally  a  spintual  struggle,  and  its  result  a 
radical  change  in  the  thougbt  and  belief  of  both  Jew 
and  Macedonian,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  Neo^Platonism,  a  philosophy  of 
syncretism,  whose  elements  are  partly  Oriental  (Alex- 
andrian-Jewish  in  particular)  and  partly  Hellenie;  but 
whose  form  is  strictly  Hellenie,  and  whose  peculiarity 
of  doctrine  is  that  it  is  distinguished  from  Plato*s  own 
by  tYi^principU  ofrevtlation  contained  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

The  great  representative  of  this  syncretism,  which 
also  reappeared  afterwards  in  manifold  shapes  in  Gnos- 
ticism,  is  our  spin  ted  and  prolific  theologian,  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  He  held  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
Old  Test.,  had  rery  strict  views  of  inspiration,  and 
thougbt  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  tbe  Tempie  worship 
were  destined  to  be  perpetual.    He  ascribed  to  the  Jews 
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a  miBsion  for  dl  nations,  boasted  of  their  oosmopoHtisfm, 
and  called  them  priests  and  prophets,  who  offered  sac- 
rifice  ftid  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  for  all  man- 
kind.  With  him  the  expounding  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Test.  is  synonymous  with  the  philoaophy  of  his  na- 
tion ;  but  in  his  own  expo8ition  he  allcgorically  iotro- 
duces  into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural  intenial  deyelopment  of  Jew- 
ish  noŁions,  and  partly  obtained  from  Hellenie  philoao- 
phy, and  thus  the  theology  of  Philo  has  been  aptly 
called  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
Scripturefl,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  morę 
cultivatGd  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adopted  by 
Philo  without  restriction.  His  principle  that  the  proph- 
ets were  only  involuntar>'  Instruments  of  the  Spirit 
which  spoke  through  them  was  favorable  to  the  freest 
use  of  this  modę  of  exege8is.  Ile  pronounced  those 
who  would  merely  tolerate  a  literał  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  Iow,  unworthy,  and  superstidous ;  and 
while  he  was  thus  led  astray  frequently  to  the  intit>duc- 
tion  of  foreign  heathcn  elements  into  the  storę  of  divine 
reveUtion,  and  to  the  refusal  of  all  elements  which,  like 
the  anthropomorphisms  for  instance,  seemed  offensive 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  Philo,  like  Origen  (q.  v.) 
in  later  times,  far  from  rejecting  the  literał  sense  in 
erery  case,  oftcn,  especially  in  the  case  of  historical 
events  in  the  Old  TesL,  assumed  both  this  and  the  alle- 
gorical sense  as  equally  tnie.  But  Philo,  besides  this, 
regarded  as  higher  that  conception  of  Scripture  which 
penctrated  beneath  the  sbell  of  the  letter  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  kemel  of  philosophical  truth ;  beneath 
the  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  representations 
of  God,  to  that  idealistic  view  of  God  which,  in  fact,  di- 
yests  him  in  the  end  of  all  concrete  attribntes.  In  this 
way,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  Hellenie  mysteries, 
Philo  set  up  a  radical  distinction  of  initiated  and  un- 
initiated,  a  modę  of  interpretation  which  leads  yery 
easily  to  the  contempt  of  the  letter,  and  thus  to  an  un- 
historical,  abstractly  spiritualistic  tendency.  See  In- 
terpretation. As  a  devoted,  believing  Jew,  Philo 
accepted  Judaism  as  a  truth  requiring  no  proof.  But 
in  him,  as  probably  in  others  of  the  Alexandro-Jewish 
school  of  philosophers  before  him,  the  desire  was  awak- 
ened  to  blend  the  Jewish  inheritance  with  the  newlv 
acqułred  Grecian  knowledge ;  to  heighten  the  truths  of 
Judaism  by  the  addition  of  Hellenie  culture ;  to  recon- 
cile  boŁh  treasures  with  each  other,  so  that  each  should 
make  the  lustre  of  the  other  shine  the  morę  clearly  and 
brightly.  Dircctly  antagonistic  as  they  were  to  each 
other,  a  compromise  must  needs  be  effected  between 
them.  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  self-evidence,  iimer  cx- 
perience  of  a  vivid  conviction,  for  which  no  proof  is 
required.  HcUenism,  on  the  contrary,  procecded  from 
investigation,  from  human  research,  starting  from  the 
physical,  to  reach,  by  combination  and  analysis,  the 
higher  idea.  These  are  two  processes  not  only  diverging 
in  their  progress,  but  £ven  in  their  whole  conception,  and 
these  two  dircctiy  antagonistic  views  clash^  against 
each  other.  But  there  was  also  in  Hellenism  a  tendency 
which,  although  grown  from  the  Grecian  spirit,  never- 
theless  endeavored  to  conceive,  by  a  certain  prophetic 
iltght  of  poesy,  the  higher,  thence  to  descend  to  the 
lower,  and  thus  to  make  the  former  descend  into  lower 
degrees.  IŁ  desired  likewise  directly  to  conceive  the 
divine,  the  ideał,  by  intuition,  by  higher  perception. 
With  such  a  buld  fiight  Plato  conccired  the  everlast- 
ing  Good,  the  everlasting  Beautiful,  whenoe  indiyidual 
ideals  evulye  themselyes,  which  as  archetypes — we  are 
not  told  whether  they  haye  a  distinct  existence,  or  must 
be  regarded  aa  merę  fictions  of  the  spirit — are  expr68sed 
in  real  objects,  pcrfect  in  themselyes,  while  the  seyeral 
yisiblc  objects  represent  them  in  a  Itmited  degree.  This 
was  a  system  which  especiall}'  suited  the  philosophizing 
Jews ;  it  afforded  them  a  bridge  between  the  purely  spir- 
itual  and  the  physical  objects.  How  does  tiie  Uighest 
Spirit,  the  etcmally  Perfect  One,  enter  into  the  fiuite 


world?   He  createa  ideals  from  himself,  says  Plato.    He 
introspects  himself,  and  thus  perfection  is  produced ;  bnC 
this  perfection  impresses  itself  upou  morę  sabordinate 
existenceB,  and  thus  it  descends  from  immediate  causea 
to  intermediate  causes,until  the  real  objects  spring  into 
existence,  and  creation  becomes  manifest  to  us;  God, 
the   etemal  existence,  the  etemally  perfect,  is   tbe 
highest  cause,  but  the  etemally  Pure  One  does  not  ini- 
mediately  come  into  contact  with  the  impure — oiily  by 
means  of  manifold  emanations  and  concatenatioos,  tłic 
earthly  grows  into  existence.    Such  yiews  afforded  tbe 
philosophic  Jews  a  happy  means  of  preserying  the  the- 
ory  of  the  infallibility  and  inconceiyableness  of  God,  and 
yet  of  accepting  the  different  figuratiye  expre8sioiis  eon- 
ceming  God  in  the  Bibie,  because  they  could  refer  to  the 
subordinate  beings.     Hellenism  of  that  time,  stiff  and 
sober  as  it  was,  was  unfit  to  conceiye  naiye,  poetical  im- 
ageries,  and  to  admit  poetical  expre88ion  without  fcsar- 
ing  that  thereby  the  subltmity  of  thought  might  be  vio- 
lated.  The  latter  was  tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  when- 
eyer  it  expre8sed  entities  too  dircctly,  it  had  to  yield  to 
forced  interpretations.    To  such  also  the  Bibie  waa  fre- 
quently  subjected.     Narratiyes  and  commands  were 
forcibly  driyen  from  their  natural  simplicity  into  aiti- 
ficial  philosophemes,  in  the  belief  that  their  yalue  wotdd 
thus  be  enhanoed.     The  figuratiye  expre8aons  and 
eyents  in  connection  with  God  were  referred  to  such 
subordinate  spirits  as  had  eyolycd  themselyes  from 
God.    In  the  writings  of  Philo  that  intermediate  agency 
is  comprised  in  the  Jj>gos, 

As  with  Plato  and  the  elder  Greeks,  so  with  Philo, 
theology  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  metaphysical 
science.     But  there  aruse  a  puzzle  in  the  muid  of  tbe 
Jewish  philosophcr,  as  in  reality  it  had  already  ariaen 
in  the  minds  of  Socrates  and  Plato.    How  could  he  rec- 
oncile  the  idea  of  that  absolute  and  etemal  one  Being, 
that  Zeus,  Father  of  gods  and  men,  self-perfect,  self- 
contained,  without  change  or  motion,  in  whom,  as  a 
Jew,  he  belieyed  eyen  morę  firmly  than  the  Platonists, 
with  the  Dsmon  of  Socrates,  the  diyine  tcacher  whom 
both  Plato  and  Solomon  confessed?    Or  how,  again, 
could  he  reconcile  the  idea  of  him  .with  the  creatiye  and 
proyidential  energy,  working  in  space  and  time,  work- 
ing  in  matter,  and  apparently  affected  and  Umited,  if 
not  baffled,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  matter  which  be 
moulded?     Philo  offered  a  solution  in  that  idea  of  a 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  diyinity  articulate,  speaking 
and  acting  in  time  and  space,  and  therefore  by  sacces> 
siye  acts,  and  so  doing  in  time  and  space  the  will  of 
the  timeiess  and  spaceless  Father,  the  abysmal  and 
etemal  Being,  of  whom  he  was  the  perfect  likeness. 
In  calling  this  person  the  Logos,  and  making  him  the 
source  of  all  humau  reason,  and  knowledge  of  eternal 
laws,  he  only  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  the 
name  which  he  found  in  his  sacred  books,  '*  The  Word 
of  God."     Of  God  himself,  Philo  teaches  that  he  is  in- 
corporeal,  inyisible,  and  cognizable  only  through  the  rea- 
son ;  that  he  is  the  most  uniyersal  of  beings,  the  Being 
to  whom  alone  being,  as  such,  tnily  pertains;  that  he 
is  morę  excellent  than  yirtuc,  than  science,  or  eyen 
than  the  good  per  ae  and  the  beautiful  per  łe.     He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  etemal;  his  existence 
is  absolute  and  separate  from  the  world;  the  world  is 
his  work.     Thus  while  Philo  contends  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  he  yet  conceiyes  him 
at  the  same  time  as  the  most  generał  of  existenocs :  to 
yiyiKwraróy  i<mv  6  ^ióc  {Legia  Alleg,  ii).     God  is 
the  only  truły  existent  being,  rb  vv  (/>«  Somn,  i,  C55, 
ed.  Mang.).    But  Philo,  similarly  to  the  Neo-PIatonists 
of  a  later  epoch,  adyanoes  upon  the  Platonie  doctrine  by 
representing  God  as  exalted  not  only  aboye  all  human 
knowledge  and  ytrtue — as  Plato  had  done — but  as  aboye 
the  idea  of  the  Good — Kpiimay  n  ii  ^perijf  Kai  Kpen- 
Tiitv  ii  ŁirurrfjfAfi,  Kai  jcpcfmny  17  ai/rb  Tdya^bv  koi 
avTb  rb  koKóp  (/>«  Mundi  Officio,  i,  2,  ed.  Mang.)— 
with  which  Plato  identifies  him— and  by  teaching  that 
we  do  not  arriye  at  the  abeolute  by  scientific  donon- 
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.<tzatioa  (kóytau  droBti^i),  but  by  an  intennediate  mb- 

)«ctire  cerUinty  {irapyiic.  De  post  Caim^  48,  p.  258, 

dL  Mang.).     Still  a  oertain  kind  of  knowledge  of  God, 

vbłch,  bowerer,  is  oniy  secoud  in  rank,  resulta  from 

cbe  a^thctic  and  teleoI(^cal  view  of  the  world^  as 

fwnde«i  aa  the  Socratic  priaciple  that  '*  no  work  of  skill 

isakes  itaelf^  (pi^iv  Thtv  rtyyucSiy  lpyiav  dnawofŁari- 

Urtu).    God  is  one  and  simple :  6  dtóc  fwvoc  Łtrri  koi 

lv^  ov  9vyKptfui,  fwnę  airA^   .  .  .   TiroKrat  ovv  6 

h<^  cara  ró  ?y  roi  Trfv  fŁoydSa,  fiSWop  ii  Kai  if  fio- 

»0C  Kard  Thv  tva  ^i6v  {Legi»  AUeg,  ii,  i,  66  8q.  ed. 

Hang.)*    God  ta  tbe  only  free  natura  (fi  fiótni  ^y^fpa 

fńnc.  De  SonoL  ii),  fuli  of  bimself  and  sufficient  to 

bimself  (avr6  icmrod  ir\^ptc  Kai  knrrtf  tKav6v,  De 

Svm,  MmtaL  i,  582) ;  ererytbing  finite  ia  involved  in 

Bcemit}-.     God  is  not  in  oontact  with  matter;  if  he 

Tere  be  woold  be  defiled.     He  who  holds  the  world  it- 

9flf  to  be  God  the  Lord  bas  falien  into  error  and  sacri- 

kc!t,    In  his  easence  God  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can 

oqIv  know  that  he  i^,  not  what  he  is.   AU  names  which 

ire  intended  to  expre88  the  separate  attńbutes  of  God 

we  spfHtypriate  only  in  a  figuratiye  sense,  sińce  God  is 

in  tnitb  an  unąoalified  and  pure  being.    ŃotwiŁhstand- 

ing  tbe  panthetstically  sounding  neuters  wbicb  Plato 

•pplies  to  Godf  Pbilo  ascńbee  to  bim  the  purest  blessed- 

ne»:  "  He  is  withont  grief  or  fear,  not  subject  to  evils, 

nD}ielding,  painless,  never  weańed,  fiUed  with  unmixed 

happtnesB**  {De  Cherubim,  i,  154).     God  is  every  where 

by  his  power  (rdc  Swafutę  avTOV  iid  yiję  Kai  ^daroc, 

óipoc  Tl  Kai  ovpavov  T&vac),  but  in  no  place  with  his 

eaeence,  sińce  space  and  place  wera  lirst  given  to  tbe 

m^erial  worid  by  him  {De  Linguarum  Conf.  i,  425). 

Speaking  figuratirely,  Philo  descrtbes  God  as  enthroned 

oa  the  oulermost  border  of  the  heavens,  in  an  extra- 

mondane  place  {rónoc  furoKÓafuoc),  as  in  a  sacred  cit- 

v^\  {Gene$.  28, 15 ;  X>e  VH.  Mot.  ii,  164,  etc.).     God  is 

ihe  place  of  the  world,  for  it  is  he  that  contains  and  en- 

eiimpasBes  all  things  {De  Sommis^  i).     In  creating  the 

v«>ritł,  God  empk>3'ed  as  instruments  incorporeal  poten- 

cies  or  ideaa,  sińce  he  could  not  come  in  contact  with 

pullating  matter  (^  iKtitn/ic  [rĄc  oitriac']  frayr  iyiv- 

yftntif  o  ^cóc,  ohK  t^itrófuyoc  auróc  *  oit  ydp  rfv  ^ifuc 

aTttfoic  Kai  TrffupfAttnic  v\ric  ^vtiv  tóv  tifŁOva  Kai 

IŁOKaptoy'  dXXd  ratę  d<ru/AdroŁC  Łwdiiiaiv,  wv  iTVfŁov 

wofia  al  iiiai  Kartkfifieraro  irpbc  rb  yivoc  ItKaaroy  ttip 

ttoiUmwnrap  Xe^iv  fŁOp^riVf  De  SaerificantibuSf  ii, 

%1).     These  potenctes  snrround  €rod  as  ministering 

H^ritis  just  as  a  monarch  is  surronnded  by  the  members 

of  hi«  cuort.    The  highest  of  the  divine  potencies,  tbe 

crestiTe  (iroiip-ur^X  bears  also,  acoording  to  Philo,  iń 

Seńpture  tbe  name  of  God  (dfuc) ;  the  second  or  ruling 

(ji^«itXijc^)  potency  is  called  tbe  Lord  {Kupioc)  {De 

Ida  M<m»,  ii,  150,  et  aL).    These  are  followed  by  the 

Kireweing  poten<7,  tbe  law-giving,  and  many  others. 

They  are  aU  conoeived  by  Philo,  not  only  in  tbe  naturę 

of  dirine  ąnalities,  but  aiso  as  re]atively  independent, 

penonal  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men,  and  who  have 

&vwed  some  of  them  with  their  most  intimate  inter- 

oomse  {De  Vita  Abrah,  ii,  17  8q.). 

From  all  that  bas  been  said  of  the  Philonic  doetrine 
of  the  fjOffOBj  it  is  clearly  appareut  that  Philo  reoognised 
it  as  the  highest  of  all  tbe  divine  forces ;  and  yet  many 
of  his  doeriptions  of  it  were  in  no  eseential  like  tbose 
of  the  apofltle  John,  but  rather  belonged  to  Jewish  ideas 
vhich  be  foond  already  existing.  The  distinction  of  a 
concealed  God  and  a  reTelation  of  him  was  connected 
wiih  the  Old-TesL  idea  of  theophany.  But  by  tracing 
haek  all  theophanies  to  the  one  principle  of  revelation 
V^ng  at  their  basis,  and  by  nuiking  it  their  objecrive, 
the  idea  of  tbe  Logos  was  attained.  The  apocr)'pbal 
biwk  of  7M  Witdom  ofSoiomim  had  already  interposed 
■n*^  between  God  and  the  world  as  the  reflection  of 
tbe  etemal  Ugbt;  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  virtue, 
sndftkiO;  the  moulder  of  all  things;  the  medium  of  all 
Ut«  Old-Tcst.  rerelations  (eh.  vii.x).  ThU  idea  Philo 
•ko  ceoceired,  bot  he  modified  it  according  as  tbe  Pla- 
Uiok  influence  was  morę  or  less  strongly  felt.    Savs 
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Neander,  '^In  proportion  as  be  occupicd  the  stand- 
point  whi<^  diveated  the  Divine  Being  of  human  qual- 
ities,  or  that  which  favored  anthropomorphism,  the 
ideał  or  the  symbolical,  might  not  the  \6yoc  appear  as 
a  power  of  God  or  as  a  hypostatic  being?"  Philo  de- 
scribes  the  \6yoc,  therefore,  as  the  first-borh  before  all 
exi8tence,-the  trptaróyoyoc  vibc  tov  ^foD,  as  the  per- 
fect  reflection  of  God,  as  the  dpxayyiKoc  among  the 
angels,  as  the  original  power  of  tbe  divine  powers.  Al- 
luding  to  the  vof}r6v  frapdinyfŁa  of  Plato,  he  describes 
him  as  tbe  world-oonstructing  reason ;  he  compares  the 
world  to  the  Zwov  of  Plato,  and  the  Kóyoc  to  the  soul  of 
the  world;  he  calls  him  God*8  yicegerent  in  the  world 
{^'rrapxoc) ;  he  gives  him  the  office  of  mediator  between 
God  and  the  uniyerse,  sińce  the  connection  of  phenom- 
ena  with  God  is  effected  through  the  reason  revealed  in 
the  world.  Hence  he  is  the  high-priest  of  the  world, 
the  adyocate  (ff'apaKXi|roc)  for  the  defects  of  men  with 
(xod,  and  generally  the  reyealer  of  the  diyine  naturę  to 
the  uniyerse.  The  Logos  is  the  archetype  of  the  rea- 
son, which  is  formed  not  after  the  Absolute  bimself,  the 
'Oi/,  but  after  tbe  Logos.  He,  as  the  reyelation  of  the 
Abeoluto  in  the  reason,  is  tbe  image  of  God,  after  which 
man,  according  to  Genesis,  was  created.  In  this  con- 
nection he  calls  the  Logos  the  ideał  man ;  and  alłuding 
to  a  Jewish  mystical  idea,  the  original  man.  In  the 
Logos  is  tbe  unity  of  the  coUected  reyelations  of  the 
Diyine  Being  which  is  indiyidualized  in  man.  In  gen- 
erał, eyerything  is  traced  back  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Diyine  Being  as  he  is  in  bimself  and  his  rey- 
elation in  the  Logos,  or  tbe  iivai  and  the  Myctr^at. 
The  reyelation  of  God  in  creation — in  all  positiye  reye- 
lation— in  the  communication  of  separate  ideas  by  pe- 
culiar  dogmas — all  tbis  forms  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  reyealed  God  in  the  phenomenal  world,  and  of  the 
8}'mbolical  knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe  vŁoi 
Tov  \óyov,  oyer  which  the  standpoint  of  tbe  v\oi  tou 
'Ovroc  is  raised.  But  this  Logos  by  Philo  is  only  d 
sort  of  intermediate  being  between  Gody  who  is  in  his 
naturę  hidden, simple.  without  attńbutes, and  the  etemal, 
shapeless,  chaotic  matter  (the  Platonie  i;X}}).  It  is  the 
reflediony  the  flrst-bom  Son  of  God;  the  second  God; 
the  sum  of  tbe  ideas,  which  ara  the  original  types  of  all 
exi8tence ;  the  ideał  world  itself  {KÓaftoc  voi|róc) ;  tbe 
medium  through  which  tbe  actual,  sensible  world  (icó<r- 
fioc  aitr^TÓc)-  is  created  and  upheld;  the  interpreter 
and  reyealer  of  God;  the  arehangel,  who  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrab,  spoke  to  Jacob  and  to  Moses  in 
the  buming  bush,  and  led  tbe  peoplc  of  Israel  through 
the  wiłdemess;  the  high-priest  {dpxiipivc),  and  adyo- 
cate (iraf>aicXfjroc)>  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sinful  hu- 
manity  before  God,  and  procures  for  it  the  pardon  of  its 
guilt.  We  aee  an  apparent  afiinity  of  this  yiew  with 
the  cbrtstology  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  thus  it 
probabły  came  to  exert  no  smali  influence  with  the 
early  Church  fathers  in  the  eyolution  of  their  doetrine 
of  the  Logos.  But  at  the  same  time  we  roust  not  oyer- 
łook  the  yery  essential  difference.  Fbilo'8  doetrine 
would  not  itself  suggest  the  appłication  of  the  idea  of 
the  Logos  to  any  historicał  appearance  whateyer;  for 
the  reyelation  of  the  Logos  refers  not  excłu8iyely  to  any 
single  fact,  but  to  eyer}*thing  relating  to  the  reyelation 
of  God  in  nature  and  histor}'.  If,  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  is  the  highest  and 
only  medium  of  communication  with  God,  then  commun- 
ion  with  the  Logos  in  Philo*s  sense  can  only  be  a  subor- 
dinate  standpoint ;  for  not  eyen  the  highest  man  immedi- 
ately  apprehends  the  Absolute.  Yet  out  of  this  reltgious 
idealism  a  preparation  and  a  medium  might  be  formed 
for  Christian  realism,  when  whst  was  berę  taken  in  a 
merely  ideał  sense  showed  itself  as  realized  in  human- 

■ 

ity.  Christianity  refers  the  Logos  to  the  perfect  rey- 
elation of  God  in  human  nature,  to  the  one  reyelation 
in  Christ ;  and  subetitiites  fur  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sioii  of  the  Absolute  the  hisrorically  fuunde<l  eommunion 
with  <iod  reyealed  in  Christ.  The  symbolical  meaning 
of  l*biłu's  Paracleto  was  eleyated  by  thę  reference  to  the 
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histońcal  ChriBt  as  the  only  high-priest.  Thus  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  fonned  a  bńdge  to  Chriatianity.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  Logos 
witfa  hamanity,  in  all  the  fonns  nnder  which  it  ap- 
peared,  as  a  reflecŁion  in  the  firet  plaoe  of  Chństianity, 
but  must  doubtless  presuppose  a  tendency  of  tbis  kind 
before  the  Christian  sera.  A  yearning  of  the  spirit  goes 
before  great  e^ents — an  uncouscious  longing  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  Thls  must  especially  have  been  the 
case  in  that  greatest  revolution  which  the  religious  de- 
velopment  of  humanity  experienoed.  It  was  preceded 
by  an  unconscious  feeling  of  a  reyelation  of  the  spirittial 
world  to  humanity — a  longing  which  hastened  to  meet 
the  new  Communications  from  God.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  those  who  regarded  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of 
revelation,  by  which  God  madę  bimself  cognizable  to 
pioua  souls,  and,  on  the  other  band,  who  beld  the  Mes- 
siah  to  be  the  highest  of  God'8  messengerS)  to  suppoee  a 
particular  oonnection  between  him  and  the  Logos.  But, 
after  all,  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  Logos  is  quite  ecUpsed 
by  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Messiah :  with  the  Jews  it  is 
simply  the  hope  of  their  miraculous  restoration  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Pal^tine,  through  the  agency  of  a 
superhuman  appearance  (ó^c) ;  and  even  this  super- 
natural  phenomenon  bas  no  legitimate  place  in  Pfailo'8 
system;  it  means  nothing.  But  again,  his  dualistic 
and  idealistic  view  of  the  world  abaolutely  exclude8  an 
incarnation,  which  is  the  central  truth  of  Chństianity 
(corop.  Domer,  Perton  of  Chriał).  His  Christ,  if  he 
needed  any.  could  havc  been  at  best  but  a  gnostie,  do- 
oetistic,  fantastic  Christ;  his  redemption,  but  ideał  and 
intellectuaL  He  attained  only  an  artificial  harmony 
between  God  and  the  world,  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism;  which  hovered,  like  a  "spectral  illuttion,"  an 
**  eraneacent  fata  morgana,*^  on  the  horizon  of  dawning 
Chństianity.  Says  Schaff,  **It  is  a  que8tion  not  yet 
entirely  settled  whether  Philo's  Logos  was  a  personal 
hypostasis  or  merely  a  peraonification,  a  dtvine  attń- 
butę.  While  Gfrorer,  Groasmann,  Dfthne,  LUcke,  Ritter, 
and  Semisch  maintain  the  former  view,  Domer  (£W- 
wicklungsffesckickte  der  Lehre  von  der  Peraon  CAristi,  2d 
ed.  i,  23  są.)  haa  latterly  attempted  to  re-establish  the 
other.  To  me,  Philo  himself  seems  to  yibrate  between 
the  two  views ;  and  this  obscuńty  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference  among  so  distinguished  scholars  on  this  point" 
{Hist,  of  the  Apoatdic  Church,  p.  180).  The  etemal 
atonement,  which  Philo  imaginód  already  madę  and 
ettmally  being  madę  by  his  ideał  Logos,  could  be  effected 
only  by  a  creative  act  of  the  condesoending  love  of 
God ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  divine  wisdom 
in  history  that  this  redeeming  act  was  really  perforroed 
about  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  Jewish  philoso- 
pher  and  theologian  of  his  age  was  dreaming  of  and  an- 
nouncing  to  the  world  a  ghostlilte  shadow  of  it. 

Of  his  other  philosophic  speculations  we  have  space 
only  to  refer  to  some  of  his  ethical  yiewa.  With  him 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  obt«ined 
only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  man.  A  life  of 
oontemplation  b  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
oocupation.  In  other  words,  the  business  of  man  is  to 
foUow  and  imiute  God  {De  Caritate,  ii.  404,  et  pass.). 
The  soul  must  stńve  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
Go«i,  his  holy  tempie,  and  ao  to  become  stroug,  whereas 
it  was  befure  weak,  and  wiae,  whereas  before  it  was 
fooliah  {De  Somn,  i,  23).  The  highest  bleasedness  is  to 
abide  in  God  {irrpac  ^b^aifioyiac  ró  acXtv(tfC  icat  apjn- 
w«c  iv  ftóvtft  frrfjyai).  The  vańous  minor  sciencea 
serye  as  a  preparatory  training  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Of  the  philosophtcal  diaciplines,  logie  and  phys- 
ics  are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  philosophy 
is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  aage  attaina 
through  divine  illumination  when,  completely  renounc- 
ing  htmaelf  and  Ieavin.(c  behind  his  finite  aelf-consctous- 
ness,  he  resig^s  himseif  unresistingly  to  the  divine  in- 
fluence. 

It  remains  for  ua  to  notice  the  uae  that  haa  been  madę 
of  Philo^d  wńtings  within  the  domain  of  New-Teat,  in-  I 


terpretation.    There  are  spme  Christian  esegettsŁs  wlio 
in  their  rationaliatic  tendency  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
account  for  the  character  and  style  of  aome  of  the  Neir* 
Test.  Scńptures  by  referńng  their  origin  to  Philo's  writ> 
ings.    (We  here  quote  largely  from  Kitto^s  BibUcaJ  Cy^ 
etopaditi.)     Mr.  Griufield.  in  hb  HeUenutic  Greek  7V«/<i> 
menł,  and  the  accompanying  ScholiOf  haa  derived  many 
of  his  notes  from  the  works  of  Philo;  iń  the  appUca^ 
tion,  however,  of  such  illustrations,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Philo's  style  was  hardly  a  naturał  one ;  it  ia 
very  elaborate,  and  a^oids  Alexandrian  provincialisiziay 
and  on  that  account  often  faUs  to  elucidate  the  simple 
diction  of  the  New  Test.,  even  where  there  u  similańty 
in  the  subject-roatter  (comp.  Carpzovii  Exer,  Sacr,  iu 
Ep,  ad  Hebr,  p.  140).     But  recent  critics  of  the  ration- 
alistic  school  are  not  content  with  finding  in  Philo  such 
iliustration  of  the  New  Test.  as  might  be  expectcd  to 
oocur  in  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  respects  kiudred. 
Greek  writer;  they  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  sacred  writers  are  little 
else  than  accommodations  from  the  opinions  of  Philo, 
mediate  or  immediate.  Thus  Groasmann  {Qu<Btt.  Philatu 
sub  iniL)  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  Christianit3-  ia 
the  product  of  the  allegońes  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
and  of  Philo.    Other  writers,  morę  roeasured  in  their 
terms,  tracę  isolated  truths  to  a  like  source.    For  in- 
stance, the  well-disposed  Eraesti  (/n«ftVuf««),  and  after 
him  LUcke,  who  says,  ''  It  b  impoasible  to  mbtake  aa 
to  the  immediate  hbtorical  connection  of  John^s  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  with  the  Alexandrian  in  its  morę 
perfect  form,  as  it  occurs  iu  Philo."     Similarly,  Strauss, 
De  Wette,  and  others;  while  others  again  apply  the 
like  criticism  to  St.  Paul.    Among  these  we  must  es- 
pecUlly  notice  Gfrorer,  whose  work,  Philo  vt»d  die  ju- 
diaeh-alezandrinische  Theologie,  bas  been  roade  acce&- 
sible  to  Englbh  readers,  in  an  abridged  form.  by  Prof. 
Jowett,  in  hb  disaertation  St,  Paul  andPhUo^  contained 
in  his  coromentary  on  St,  PauFs  Epp,  i,  363-417.     No 
criticism,  however,  is  to  be  tolerated  by  the  belierer  in 
Kevelation  which  does  not  start  from  the  principle  that 
the  characteristic  truths  of  Chrbtianity  are  8eIf-evolveil, 
i.  e.  (to  use  Domer's  words)  "  have  not  emerged  from 
without  Chrbtbnity.  but  wholly  from  within  it "  {Per- 
eon  of  Christ  [Clark],  vol.  i,  lutroduction,  p.  45).     In- 
stead  of  making  Philo,  in  any  sense,  a  fountain-head  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  would  be  morę  correct  to  regard 
him  as  the  unconscious  source  of  antichristian  opinion 
— ynconsciousy  we  say,  for  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  style,  Philo  possessed  not  those  energetic  ąual- 
ilies  which  characterize  founders  of  scboob  of  opinion. 
To  say  nothing  of  Philo*s  influence  upon  the  theoso- 
phizing  fathers  of  the  Church,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  who  borrowed  largely  from  their  Jewbh 
predecessor  and  fellow-citizen,  some  of  the  salient  her- 
esies  of  the  early  centuries  bad  almost  their  spring  in 
the  PhUonian  writings  (for  the  aflSnity  of  the  opposite 
opinions  of  Arias  and  Sabellius  to  certain  opinions  of 
Philo,  see  Mosheim'8  Notes  on  Cudworth  cited  below) ; 
while  that  pagan  philosophy,  the  Neo-Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  which  derived  much  of  its  streogth  and  ob- 
tained  its  nltimate  defeat  from  the  Christianity  which 
it  both  aped  and  hated.  is  roainly  traceable  to  our  Philo. 
For  a  pi»pular  but  sufiicienrly  exact  statement  of  (1) 
Philo^B  relation  to  Neo-Platonisra,  and  (2)  of  the  antag- 
onisra  of  tłib  Neo-Platonism  to  Chrbtianity,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Lewea*s  łiist.  of  PkUosophy,  p.  260-278. 
Although  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  the  inspired 
Yolume  of  the  Christian  religion  owes  in  its  origin  any- 
thing  to  Philo,  we  do  not  deny  to  hb  writings  a  certain 
utility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Test.    See  Phi- 
losophy, G  REEK.  Bcsides  the  ex  planation  of  words  and 
phrases  above  referred  to  (a  servioe  which  is  the  morę 
yaliuible  because  of  Philo'8  profound  acąuaintanoe  with 
the  Septtugint  version,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.  show  themselyes  to  have  been  well  yersed  also), 
the  works  of  Philo  sometimes  contribute  interesting 
elucidatioti  of  scriptural  facts  and  stateroeots.    We  msy 
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iBstiDoe  hii  delioeatidn  of  Łhe  character  of  Pontins 
Pflate  {De  />$«/.  euŁ  Cauim,  xzzriu,  Richter,  vi,  134; 
fiohn,  \r,  164).  Tbis  welł-dnwB  Bketch  of  sueh  «  noan, 
from  th€  iDMterly  hand  of  a  contempoiary,  throws  eon- 
adcraUe  light  on  roore  than  one  point,  such  aa  the 
rdations  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  wbicb  are  but  light  ly 
toncbed  in  tbe  Goepds  (oomp.  Hale^a  Analytu,  iii,.216- 
318).  As  a  ieonid  inatance,  may  we  not  re^anl  the  re- 
natrkable  paauge  of  St.  Paul  as  receiving  light  from 
Phik/s  riew  of  tbe  twofold  creation,  first  of  the  heaveuly 
iwpainoc)  or  ideał  man,  and  tben  of  the  earthly  {yiiiyoc) 
Bun?  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv,  46, 47,  with  Philo,  De  A  Uegor, 
L^  i,  12, 13  [Richter,  i,  68 :  Bohn,  i,  60],  and  Dt  Mundi 
Opijlc,  p.  46  [Richter,  i,  43;  Bohn,  i,  39] ;  and  see  Stanley 
«  CorwikianSf  i,  331.)  But  then  such  illustration  is 
ntber  an  esample  of  how  Philo  is  currected  by  Sl 
Pud,  than  of  how  Sl  Paul  borrowed  from  Philo.  Re- 
specting  the  allegorłcal  method  of  interpreting  the  Old 
TesŁ,  of  which  tbe  apostle  Ia  alleged  to  have  derived 
tbe  idea  from  our  author,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Sc  Paul,  gulded  by  the  DiHne  Spirit,  who  had  indited 
tbe  ancient  Scripturea,  was  directed  to  apply  Old-Test. 
{KtA  to  New^Test.  doctrinea,  as  correlative  portions  of 
one  great  scheme  of  providential  dispensatioo ;  whereas 
Pbilo^a  adaptations  of  the  same  facta  were  only  the  prod- 
uct  of  an  arbitraży  and  extremely  fanciful  imagination ; 
so  that  in  the  caae  of  the  former  we  have  an  authorita- 
tire  and  aurę  method  of  inteq>reting  ancient  eventa 
witbout  ever  impairing  their  hisŁorical  and  original 
trath,whereaa  the  latter  affords  us  nothing  besidcs  the 
coDJectures  of  a  mind  of  great  vivacity  indeed,  but  often 
capńcions  and  inconsiatent,  which  always  poatpones  the 
troth  of  history  to  its  allegorical  sense,  and  oftentimes 
whoUy  reducea  ic  to  a  simple  myth.  Readers  of  Philo 
tre  well  aware  of  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of 
many  of  his  allegoriea ;  of  these  some  are  inoflensiye^  no 
(krtjbt,  and  some  others  are  even  neat  and  interesting, 
but  nooe  carry  with  them  the  simple  dignity  and  ex- 
pressireness  of  the  allegorical  types  of  the  New  Test. 
•St.  Paul  and  Philo,  it  is  well  known,  have  both  treated 
the  history  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  allegoricallv  (comp. 
GaL  ir,  22-51  with  PhUo,  De  Cowp-esw,  p.  1-5  [Rich- 
ter, tii,  71>76 ;  Bohn,  ii,  157-162];  and  see  Ughtfoot, 
i>«f.  to  Gal  p.  189-191 ;  and  Uowson^s  Hagar  and 
-^  raiia,  p.  20, 36,  37^;  but  although  we  have  here  one 
of  the  bttt  specimens  of  Philo's  favorite  method,  how 
infinitely  does  it  fali  short  of  St.  Paulus !  To  say  noth- 
ing of  authority,  it  fails  in  terseness  and  point,  and  all 
the  features  of  proper  allegory.  The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  thb  who  examines  both. 

Literaturę, — For  an  aocount  of  Philo*s  philosophical 
and  iheological  system  in  generał,  the  reader  is  rcferred 
to  Mosheim's  notes  on  Cudworth,  p.  640-649  [transl.  by 
Htrrison,  ii,  320-333],  where  Philo's  influence  on  Pa> 
(^ic  dtvinity  and  early  heresy,  especially  the  Sabel- 
Uin,  is  clearlT  trmced;  to  Ritter,  Iłisf.  of  Phil.  [transL 
by  Morriaon],  iv,  407-478;  and  to  Dćillinger,  The  Gen- 
^mdlkeJew  [tninsL  by  Damell],  ii,  398-408 ;  Nean- 
der,  Ilia,  of  Ckrisf.  Dogma$,  xi,  185  8q.;  id.  Ck,  Hisł. 
^^  H).;  Ueberweg.  Hut,  ofPhiloa,  i,  222  sq. ;  Schaff, 
^w'.  ofiAe  ApoB/.  Ck,  p.  176  sq.;  Tennemann,  flisL  of 
f^^iL  p.  170  8q. ;  Fabricius,  Dis.  de  Pkitomamo  PhUonis 
(l«ips.  1698,  4to) ;  id.  SyUoffe  Distertał.  (Hamb.  1738, 
^to);  Suhł,  AUempt  at  a  Systematic  StatemetU  of  the 
l^rmet  of  Philo  of  Alexan(Ha,  in  the  AUffem.  BibL 
^fr  JiUtL  Literatur  of  fiichhon),  tom.  ir«  faac.  v ;  Schrei- 
ter.  Jdeas  of  Phiio  respeding  the  ImmortaUtg  of  the 
^«tt^  lAc  Returredion,  md  Futurę  JRetribuiion,  in  the 
^^alfctm  of  Ketl  and  Tzebimer,  voL  i,  sec.  2;  see  also 
\<>l-  iii,  see.  2;  Scheffcr,  OtmątioneM,  pt  i,  ii,  1829^31; 
broaBmann,  Oueutiomu  PhUomouan,  pt.i,  De  theohgia 
Gidlom  foMfUM  et  audoritate  (1829);  Gfrorer,  Philo 
^^Akzambiniscke  Theotophie  {1981, 1835, 2  vols.) ; 
'^^p^f  GetddchtUcke  DanłeUung  der  Jiidiech-aleaan- 
^^'^^iseken  ReUgio»sphilotophie  (1831),  pt.  i;  id.  in  the 
^wŁ  StMdien  uud  Kritiken,  1888,  p.  984 ;  Bucher,  Phi- 
iMiKAe  ^«<Ji0i  (1848) ;  Crenzer,  KritHc  der  Schriften 


det  Juden  PhUon,  in  TheoL  Słudifn  tmd  Kritiktu,  Janu- 
ary, 1832.  Philo'8  opinions  abouŁ  the  divine  Logo$  bave 
b^n  warmly  discussed.  The  ancienta,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  fond  of  identifying  them  with  Christian  doctrine ; 
Mangey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,accompanied 
his  splendid  edition  of  Philo*s  worka  (2  vols.  fol.)  with 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  madę  our  author  attribute, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  a  distinct  personality  to  the 
Logos;  bishop  BuU  had  stated  a  similar  opinion  {Def 
Fid,  Nic.  [transl.  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Holmes  for  the 
Anglo.  Cath.  Lib.],  i,  31-88) ;  and,  morę  recently,  Bry- 
ant  {Sentiments  of  PhUo  Jud,  conceming  the  \óyoc) ; 
and,  very  lately,  Pye  Smith  (Messiah,  i,  573-^0). 
B«it  the  conckisions  of  these  writers,  however  leamedly 
asserted,  have  been  abundantly  refuted  in  many  worka; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Carpzovii  Disput.  de  \6ytft  Phi- 
hm»t  non  Johannit,  adyersus  Mangey  (1 749) ;  Caesar  Mor- 
gan'8  Inrestigation  ofthe  Trinitg  of  Plato  tmd  of  Philo 
Jud. ;  Burton'8  Bampton  Lectures,  notę  93,  p.  550-560 ; 
and  Domer'8  Person  of  Christ  [Ciarkę],  i,  22-41.  (See 
also  the  able  articles  of  professors  H.  K  Smith  and  Moses 
Stuart,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Ti,  156-185,  and  vii, 
696-732.)  An  interesting  review  of  Philo^s  writinga 
and  their  relation  to  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  occurs  in  Jo8t's  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  i,  879- 
393  (the  chapter  ia  designated  Die  Gnosis  im  Juden- 
thume) ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  der,  Juden,  iii,  298  8q. ;  Schultz, 
Die  judische  RdigionsphiloMphie  in  Gelzer  s  Prot.  J/o- 
natsilatt,  voL  xxiv,  No.  4  (Oct.  1864) ;  Clemens,  Die 
Therapeuien  (Konigsb.  1809) ;  Georgius,  Ueber  die  neu- 
esten  Gegensatze  in  Auffassung  der  Alacandrin.  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f,  hist,  TheoL 
(1839),  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  Keferstein,  Philo's  Lehre  r.  d.  Mit- 
telwesen  (Leips.  1846) ;  Wolff,  Die  PhiUmische  Philoso- 
phie  (ibid.  1849;  2d'ed.  Got  hen  b.  1858) ;  Frankcl,  Zur 
Ethik  des  Philo,  in  Monatschrifl  f,  Gesch,  u,  Wissensch, 
d,  Judenthums,  Jul}',  1867;  Delaney,  Philon  d^AUian- 
drie  (Paris,  1867). 

We  ought  not  to  cl<Me  this  artide  without  noticing 
the  oki  opinion  which  madę  Philo  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  Booh  ofWisdom  in  the  Apocr)'pha.  This 
opinion,  which  was  at  one  time  yery  prevalenf,  has  not 
stood  its  ground  before  recent  critical  examination. 
For  the  literaturę  of  the  question  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  Prof.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm^s  Das  Buch  der  WeiS' 
heił,  Einleitung,  sec.  6,  where  the  authorities  on  both 
sides  are  given.  Com.  h  Lapidc,  in  Librum  Sapieniue, 
also  discusses  PbUo's  claims  to  the  distinguished  honor 
which  tradition  had  conferred  on  him,  but  decides  against 
him  [new  edition  by  Vive8,  viii,  264]. 

Besides  Mangey*s  edition  of  Philo,  above  referred 
to,  we  mention  Tuniebus's  edition  (Paris,  1552,  fol.), 
emended  by  Hoeschelius  (Colon.  Allobrog.  1613 ;  Paris, 
1640;  Francof.  1691) ;  Pfeiffer^s  edition,  incomplete  (£r- 
langen,  1785-92, 5  vois.  8vo),  and  the  convenient  edition 
by  Richter  (Leips.  1828-30,  8  vol8.  12mo).  This  hist 
contains  not  only  a  reprint  of  Mangey,  in  the  first  six 
volume8,  but  two  supplementary  Yolumes  of  Phikts 
writings,  di8covcred  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS., 
and  by  Bapt.  Aucher  in  an  Arroenian  yersion,  and  transr 
lated  by  him  into  Latin.  What  an  edition  of  Philo 
ought  to  be  to  deser\'e  the  approbation  of  the  critical 
student  has  been  pointed  out  by  different  German 
theologians,  most  recently  by  Creuzer,  in  TheoL  Stu- 
dien  u.  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  1-43.  A  popular  and  cheap 
edition  was  publisbed  at  Leipsic  (1851-53) ;  also  Phi- 
Umea,  ed.  Tiachcndorf  (Leips.  1868).  A  fuUer  account 
of  these  editions,  with  a  list  of  the  yarious  yersions  of 
Philo's  writings,  which  have  been  madę  from  time  to 
time  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  iŁalian,  Span- 
ish,  and  EngUsh,  is  contained  in  FUrst^s  BiU,  Jud. 
FUrst  adds  a  catalogue  of  all  the  leading  works  in  which 
Philo  and  his  writings  have  been  treated.  To  his  list 
of  versions  we  must  here  add  the  useful  one  publisbed 
by  Mr.  Bohn,  in  four  vols.  of  his  £ccL  Librarg,  by  Mr. 
Yongc. 

For  a  complete,  and  withal  succinct  examination  c' 
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the  entire  field  of  Pltilo^s  opinions,  we  refer  to  Henog^H 
Real-Encyldop,  xi,  578-603.  Shorter  and  morę  acceasi- 
ble,  but  ineWtably  imperfect,  notices  occur  in  Sinłth'8 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  MythoL  iii,  809  8q. ; 
SchaflTs  Apostolic  Church  [Ciarkę],  p.  211-214 ;  Home'8 
JtUroduction  [by  Eyre],  p.  277,  278;  [by  Dayidaon], 
p.  863-365;  Daridaon^s  Uermeneutict  [Ciarkę,  1843],  p. 
63-65 ;  Fairbaim'6  Hermeneuł,  Man,  p.  47.  A  temper- 
ate  reyiew  of  Jowett'8  Dittertatum  on  PhUo  and  SL 
Paul  may  be  found,  written  by  Dr.  J.  K  Lightfoot.  in 
the  Journal  of  PhUology,  iii,  119-121;  and  for  sound 
view8  respecŁing  Pbilo'8  doctrine  of  the  Xóyoc,  as  bear- 
ing  upon  tbe  writings  of  the  New  Test,  see  Ńeander'8 
Planiing  of  the  Christian  Church  [IV>ł1n],  ii,  18-15; 
\Ve8tcott'8  fntrodttction,  p.  138-143,  and  Tholack'8  Sł, 
John  [Ciarkę],  p.  62-67.  The  interest  of  Jews  in  the 
writing8  of  their  philosophic  countryman  is  curiously 
exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  certain  of  tbem. 
Theae  are  enumerated  by  FUrst,  BUU,  Judaica^  ii,  90.  Aa. 
de'  Rosst,  one  of  the  tran8lator8,  has  revived  Philo'8  syn- 
onym  Jedidiah,  by  which  be  was  anciently  designated 
in  Rabbinical  literatare  (8ee  Bartolocci,  lU  sup,,  and 
Stein8chneider'B  Bodl,  CaiaL  s.  v.  Philon).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fhilo  Carpathius  (from  Carpathus,  an  island 
north-east  of  Crete),  or,  rather,  Carpasics  (from  Car> 
pasia,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Cyprus),  an  Eastem  eo 
ćlesiastic,  flourished  about  the  opening  of  the  5th  cen> 
tury.  His  birthplace  is  unknown,  but  he  derived  this 
cognomen  from  his  having  becn  ordained  bishop  of 
Carpasia  by  Epiphanius,  the  well-known  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia.  According  to  the  statements  of  Joannes  and  Po- 
lybtus,  bishop  of  Khinoscuri,  in  their  life  of  Epiphanius 
(Vita  Epiphan,  eh.  xlix),  Philo,  at  that  time  a  deacon, 
was  sent,  along  with  some  others,  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  bring  Epiphanius 
to  Korne,  that  through  his  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  she  might  be  saved  from  a  dangerons  disease 
under  which  she  was  laboring.  Pleased  with  Philo, 
Epiphanius  not  only  ordained  him  bishop  of  Carpasia, 
but  gave  him  charge  of  his  own  diocese  duKng  his  ab- 
sence.  This  was  about  the  bcginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tur}'  (Cave,  llist,  Litł.  p.  240,  cd.  Genev.).  Philo  Car- 
pasius  is  principally  known  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Canticles,  which  he  treats  allegorically.  A  Latin 
translation,  or,  rather,  paraphrase  of  this  commentary, 
with  ill-assorted  interpolations  from  the  commentary 
of  Gregorius  I,  by  SaluUtus,  was  published  (Paris,  1537, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Biblioth.  Pat.  Lugdun.  vol.  v). 
Fragments  of  Philo'8  commentary  are  inserted  iu  that 
on  the  Canticles,  which  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Eusebius, 
edited  by  Meursius  (Lugd.  BaUv.  1617).  In  these  he 
is  simply  namcd  Philo,  without  the  sumame.  Bandu- 
rius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  promised  in  1705  a  genuine 
edition,  which  he  never  fultilled.  An  cdition,  however, 
was  published  from  a  Yatican  MS.  in  1750,  under  the 
name  of  Epiphanius,  and  edited  by  Fogginius.  The 
most  important  edition,  howevcr,  is  that  of  (jiiacomellus 
(Romę,  1772),  from  two  MSS.  This  has  the  original 
Greek,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the  Canticles,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Alexandrian^  recension.  Tbb  is  re- 
printed in  Galland,A'.  JBtW.P/».  ix,713 :  Ernesti  (^Xtueste 
Theolog.  BilU,  vol.  iii,  pt.  vi),  in  a  review  of  this  edition, 
of  which  he  thinks  highly,  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mentary, as  we  now  have  it,  is  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  original.  Besidcs  this  commentar>',  Philo  wrote  on 
variou8  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  fragments 
of  which  are  containcd  in  the  various  Cutena,  See 
Suidas,  8.  V. ;  Cave,  /.  c. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac,  vii,  398, 
611 ;  viii,  645;  x,  479.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom, 
Biog,  8.  V.     Comp.  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddif^  8.  v. 

Philo  TUK  DlALKCTICIAX.  ScC  PhIIjO  THE  Me- 
GARIAN. 

Philo  OF  Larissa,  an  academic  philosopher  of 
Athens,  fiourtshe<l  in  the  century  prcceding  the  Chris- 
tian Ria.     He  quitted  the  Greek  capital  on  the  success 


of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  and  went  to  Rom<%  where 
he  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple.  He  gained  renowu  by  hla 
seryices  to  philoeophic  science.  He  funiished  a  morę 
complete  and  systematic  diyision  of  tbe  different  branches 
of  philosophy,  and  was  morę  methodic  in  his  terms.  lie 
is  also  oflen  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  third  acad- 
emy.  See  Tennemann,  Manuał  of  Hist,  ofPhUosophy  ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (see  Index  in  roL  ii). 

Philo  THE  MeO ARIAN,  Of  DlALECTICIAN,  W8S  a  dis- 

ciple  of  Diodorus  Cronus,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno,  thoiit^h 
older  than  tłie  latter,  if  the  reading  in  Diogenes  Laor- 
tius  (vii,  16)  is  correct.     In  his  Menerenus  he  men- 
tioiied  the  <ive  daughters  of  his  teacher  (Ciem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iv,  528,  ed.  Potter),  and  disputed  with  him   re- 
spccting  the  idea  of  the  possible,  and  the  criteria  of  tbe 
truth  of  hypothetical  propoeitions.     With  reference  to 
the  first  point,  Philo  approximated  to  Aristotle,  as  be 
recognised  that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  posaible 
(as  Diodorus  maintained),  but  also  what  is  in  itself  eon- 
formable  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  object  in  ąties- 
tion,  as  of  chafT  to  bum  {jcard  i/ziA^y  \Łyóp(yov  imnj- 
dtiuTTiTa;  Alex.  Aphrod.  Naf,  QuaL  i,  14;  comp.  on 
the  whole  que8tion  Harris,  in  Upton'8  Arriani  LAb- 
seiiat,  Kpict,  ii,  19,  ap.  Schweighifuser,  ii,  513,  etc). 
Diodorus  had  allowed  the  validity  of  hĄiiothetical  prop- 
oaitions  only  when  the  antecedent  clause  could  nrver 
lead  to  an  untrue  conclusion,  whercas  Philo  regarded 
those  only  as  false  which  with  a  correct  antecedent  had 
an  incorrect  conclusion  (Sext.  Empir.  Adv,  Afath,  viii, 
113, etc;  //ypo/yp. ii,  110;  comp. Cicero, ^cacf. ii, 47;  /><• 
FatOf  6).     Both  accordingly  had  songht  for  criteria  for 
correct  seąuence  in  the  members  of  hypothetical  propo- 
sitions,  and  each  of  them  in  a  manner  correspondin^  to 
what  he  maintained  respecting  the  idea  of  the  possible. 
Chrysippus  attacked  the  assumption  of  each  of  them. 

The  Philo  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian  and  a 
disciple  of  Pyrrhon,  though  ridiculed  by  Timon  as  a 
sophist,  can  hardly  be  different  from  Philo  the  dialecti- 
cian  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  67,  69).  Jerome  (Jor,  1)  spcaks 
of  Philo  the  dialectician  and  the  author  of  the  3fenrxf- 
nus  as  the  instructor  of  Cameades,  in  contradictton  to 
chronology,  perha|)s  in  order  to  indicate  the  sccptical 
direction  of  his  doctńncs. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog, 

8.  V. 

Philo  TUK  MoNK.  An  aacctit  treattsc,  bearing  the 
name  of  Philo  Monachus,  whom  Cave  {Hist,  JMt,  p.  176) 
deems  to  be  much  latcr  than  the  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  same  name,  is  pre8er\''ed  in  the  library  of 
Yienna  (Cod.  Theol.  325,  No.  15).  It  is  entitled  Contra 
Pulchritudintm  Peminamm,  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class^ 
Biog,  8.  V. 

Philo  THE  Pythagorban.  Clemens  A1exandrinn8 
(Strom,  i,  305)  and  Sozomen  (i,  12)  mention  Philo  ó 
nv^ayóptioc.  It  is  probable  from  their  language  that 
they  both  mean  by  the  person  so  designated  Philo  Jc- 
DiiEUS.  Jonsius  {ibid,  iii,  c  iv,  p.  17)  is  strougly  of 
opinion  that  Philo  the  elder  and  this  Philo  mentioned 
by  Clemens  are  the  same.  Fabńcius,  who  once  held 
this  opinion,  was  ied  to  change  his  view8  (BibL  i,  862), 
and  tacitly  assumes  (iv,  738)  that  Sozomen  indicated 
Philo  Judieus  by  this  epithet. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class, 
Biog,  8.  V, 

Philo  the  Rhrtorician  and  PinijOsopiiKR.  Cavc, 
Giacomellus,  and  Ernesti  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  no 
other  than  Philo  Carpathius  (q.  v.).  His  lera  agrees  wilh 
this,  for  the  philosopher  is  quoted  by  Athanasius  Sinaita, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  561.  SVe  ueed  not  be  star- 
tled  at  tbe  term  philosopher  as  applied  to  an  eoclesiastic 
Thia  was  not  uncommon.  Michael  PseUus  was  termed 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  Nicetas  was  sumamed, 
in  tbe  same  way  as  Philo,  pr/r<tip  Kat  ^\6<ro^oc.  Be- 
sides,  Polybius,  in  the  life  of  Epiphanius,  exprefBly 
calls  Philo  of  Carpathia  K\ripiKÓv  ano  fsrirópwVf  which 
TiUemont  and  others  erroneouslv  understand  to  mean  a 
roan  who  has  changed  from  the  profession  of  the  law  to 
that  of  the  Church.    Cave  shows  that  the  fórirwp  beki 
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an  offiee  in  tbe  Charch  itaelf,  somewhat  analogous  to  our 
prafcsKMuhip  of  ecclenasttcal  hutoiy.  Our  only  k nowi- 
no of  Philo^  onder  Łhis  Damę,  whether  it  be  Philo  Car- 
paihiiis  OT  not,  U  from  aD  inediled  work  of  Anastasius 
binaita,  preaenred  in  the  library  of  Yienna  and  tbe  Bod- 
letan.  Gljcas  {A  imaŁ  |>.  283,  etc.\  it  is  true,  quote8  as 
if  fitMD  Philo,  but  be  bas  only  borrowed  vcr6a/tm,  and 
uitbout  ackiioMrledgnient,  from  Anastasius.  Tbe  work 
of  Aoastasiua  referred  to  is  entitled  by  Cave  Demon- 
itratio  Hisłoriea  de  Magna  et  Angelica  tummi  Sacerdo- 
tit  Dufmiaie.  Pbik)'s  work  tberein  ąuoted  is  styled  a 
i.harch  histoiy,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  only 
■fiecimen  of  it  we  have,  we  need  hanily  regret  its  Iom. 
\i  oon&ists  of  a  tale  regarding  a  monk,  that,  being  ex- 
nKoamanicated  by  bis  bisbop,  and  baving  afterwards 
suficted  martyrdom,  be  was  brought  in  his  coffin  to  tbe 
charch,  but  could  not  rest  till  tbe  bisbop,  wamed  in  a 
Uream,  haii  formally  abaolred  bim.  See  Cave,  nUt» 
Litt.  p.  176  (ed.  Geneya,  1720);  Fabricius,  BiU,  Gnec. 
vii,  420. — Smith,  Diet.  ofClass,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pbilo  SicfioR.    Joeepbus  (Apion,  i,  23),  wben  enu- 

merating  tbe  beatben  writers  wbo  had  treated  of  Jew- 

bJi  bistor>',  mentions  together  Demetrtus  Phalereus. 

PkHo,  and  Eupolemon.     Philo  be  calla  the  elder  (ó 

vpHf^ąmpoc\  probably  to  distinguish  bim  from  Philo 

Jodsus^  and  he  cannot  mean  Herennius  Philo,  wbo 

lirrd  afier  his  time.     demens  Ale^andrinus  {Stromat. 

i  U€)  alao  couples  together  the  names  of  Pbilo  the 

eidcT  and  Demetrius,  stating  that  their  lists  of  Jewish 

kiił»s  diiiered.   llenoe  Yoasius  thinks  that  both  authors 

refer  lo  the  same  person  (^De  HUt.  Grac.  p.  486,  ed. 

Westermann).     In  this  Jonaius  agrees  with  bim,  while 

be  notices  the  error  of  Josephus,  in  giying  Demetrius 

the  somame  of  Phalereus  {De  Script.  /list,  PhiL  iii,  4, 

p.  17).     As  Huetius  {Demomtrat.  Erangel.  p.  62)  was 

of  opinion  that  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  was 

«ńuen  by  this  Philo,  he  was  necessitated  to  consider 

bim  as  a  HeUenistic  Jew,  wbo,  unskiUed  in  the  origi- 

nal  Hebrew,  had  it  translated,  and  then  expanded  it,  in 

Unguai^e  pecaliar  to  his  cUus  (ibid.  p.  62,  246,  etc). 

Fabricioa  thinks  that  tbe  Philo  roentioned  by  Josephus 

mar  have  been  a  Gentile,  and  that  a  Pbilo  different 

from  either  Philo  J  udania  or  senior  was  the  autbor  of 

the  Book  of  Wisdom.     Eusebius  (Prap.  Erangel.  ix, 

^).  24)  ąootes  fi/teen  obscure  hexameters  from  Philo, 

vitbout  giving  hint  of  wbo  he  is,  and  merely  citing 

them  aa  from  Alexander  Polybistor.     These  eridently 

form  pait  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  verse,  and  were 

vritten  either  by  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of  a  beatben, 

a»  Fabricius  hinta  is  poasible,  or  by  a  beatben  acąuaint- 

fd  with  tbe  Jewish  Scriptures.    Tbis  is,  in  all  proba- 

Ulity,  tbe  work  referred  to  by  Joeepbus  and  Clemens 

Alexaodrinu&    Of  oourse  the  autbor  must  have  Uved 

btfbre  tbe  time  of  Alexander  Polybistor,  wbo  came  to 

Roroe  EC  83.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  tbe  same 

aa  the  geographer  of  tbe  same  name. — Smitb,  Diet.  of 

Clau.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Philo  OF  Takscs,  a  deacon.  He  was  a  coropanion 
of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  accompanied  the  martyr 
from  the  East  to  Romę,  A.D.  107.  He  is  twice  men- 
tioned  in  tbe  epiatles  of  Ignatius  {Ad  Pkiladelph.  c  xi ; 
Ad  SmynMOSj.e.  xiti).  He  is  supposed  to  bare  writ- 
ten,  along  with  Rbeus  Agathopus,  tbe  Marlyrium  Ig- 
acfii,  for  which  see  Ionatius.  See  Cave,  Hiat,  Liit,  p.  28 
(ed.  Genera,  1720).— Smith,  Diet.  o/Clau.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pbilolaos,  a  Py  tbagorean  philosopber,  was  bom  at 
Crotona,  or  Tarentum,  towards  the  cloae  of  the  6th  cen- 
tary  B^C  Aresaą  a  probable  diadple  of  Pythagoras, 
was  his  master;  so  that  we  reoeire  tbe  Pythagorean 
<łoctrine  from  Philolani,  only  as  it  appeared  to  the  tbird 
geoentioo,  and  an  aocount  of  it  is  therefore  morę  prop- 
<Tly  m  place  in  a  generał  examination  of  the  pbilosopby 
^  Pythagoras  (q.  v.).  It  haa  been  repeated  once  and 
^ain  that  Philolaus  divined  the  true  theory  of  tbe 
nńrene,  and  was  the  yirtual  predecessor  of  Copemicus. 
Nothiog  can  be  more  falae.    In  hia  acheme  indeed,  not 


the  carth,  but  Jirey  is  placcd  in  the  centrę  of  the  uni. 
yerse ;  tbat  fire,  howeyer,  is  not  tbe  ^tm,  whicb,  on  the 
contrary,  be  makes  reyolye  around  the  central  vvp, 
The  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  is  alto- 
getber  fantastic,  based  on  no  obseryation  or  comparison 
of  phenomena,  but  on  yague  and  now  unintelligible 
metaphysical  considerations.  Tbe  only  predecessor  of 
Copemicus  in  antiqnity  was  Aristarcfaus  of  Samos, 
w  bose  remarkable  conjectures  appeared  first  in  tbe 
editio  princeps  of  Arcbimedes — publisbed  afker  Coper- 
nicus  wrote.  Of  Pbilolaus's  three  works,  written  iu  tbe 
Doric  dialect,  only  fragments  now  remain.  Sec  Bockb, 
Leben,  neUt  den  Bruehstucken  teiner  Werke  (Beri.  1819) ; 
Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  jtfgthoi.  s.  v.; 
Ueberweg,  Bist.  of  Philos.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  But- 
ler, Biti.  o/A  ncieni  Philos.  yol  ii.    (J.  H. W.) 

FhilorogUS  {^tXó\oyocyfond  o/ talk) f  one  of  ihc 
Christians  at  Romę  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Rom.  xyi,  15).  A.D.  55.  Origen  conjectures  that  be 
was  the  head  of  a  Christian  household  whicb  included 
the  other  persons  named  with  bim.  Dorotheus  makes 
bim  one  of  the  seyenty  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he 
was  placed  by  the  apostle  Andrew  as  bisbop  of  Sinopc, 
in  Pontus  (see  Epiphanins,  Mon.  p.  68,  ed.  Dresscl). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  {De  LXX  Apostolis)  substantially 
repeats  the  same  improbable  tradition.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  ColumbaKum  "of  the  freedmen  of  Livia 
Augusta"  at  Romę;  which  shows  that  therc  was  a  Phi- 
lologus  connected  with  the  imperial  household  at  the 
time  when  it  included  many  Julias.  The  name  Fbi- 
lologus  was  a  common  one  at  Romę  (Lewin,  Life  and 
Epistles  ofSt.  Paul,  ii,  71). 

Philology,  CoMPARATiYE.  Tbe  importance  which 
this  subject  bas  assumcd  in  modem  science  as  a  key  to 
the  history  of  national  origin  justifies  its  admissiou  and 
brief  discussion  berę,  with  special  rcference  to  tbe  two 
Biblical  tongues. 

The  ethnographical  table  contained  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  bas  derived  no  little  corroboration 
and  iUustratłon  from  the  researches  of  modem  philol- 
ogy. It  bas  tbus  been  clearly  establisbed  tbat  all  the 
languages  whicb  baye  fumisbcd  a  polished  literaturę 
are  reducible  to  two  great  families,  corresponding,  with 
a  few  sporadic  yariations,  to  tbe  lineage  of  the  two  oldcr 
sons  of  Noah  respectiyely,  namely,  Shem  and  Japheth. 
The  former  of  these,  which  is  in  fact  usually  designated 
as  the  ShemitiCf  is  cmphatically  Oriental,  and  embraces 
tbe  Hebrew  and  Arabie,  with  their  cognates,  the  Samar- 
itan,  tbe  eastem  and  westem  Arama^an,  or  Cbaldee  and 
Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopic  The  latter,  which  is  conycn- 
iently  styled  the  Jndo- Germanie  group,  includes  tbe 
Sanscrit,  with  its  sister  the  Zend,  and  their  offshoots, 
the  Glreek,  the  Latin,  tbe  Gallic,  the  Saxon — in  a  word, 
the  stock  of  the  Occidental  or  European  languages.  The 
analogies  and  coincidences  subsisting  between  the  mero- 
bers  of  the  Sbemitic  family  baye  been  pretty  fully  ex- 
hibitcd  by  Castell,  Gesenius,  and  FUrst  in  their  lexiconB, 
and  by  Ewald  and  Nordheimer  in  their  grammars; 
while  the  relationsbip  existing  among  tbe  Indo-Gcr- 
manic  group  bas  been  extenBiyely  traced  by  Bopp  in 
his  Comparatire  Grammar,  by  Pott  in  his  Etymolo" 
gische  ForsckungHi,  and  by  Beufey  in  his  Wvrztl'LeX' 
icon.  Other  pbilologists,  among  whom  De  Sacy,  Bour- 
nouf,  Max  MuUcr,  and  Reiuin  may  be  especially  mcn- 
tioned,  baye  somewbat  extended  the  rangę  of  these 
comparisons,  and  occasional  rescmblances  baye  been 
pointed  out  in  particular  forms  between  the  Sbemitic 
and  Indo>Germanic  branches ;  but  no  s>*stematic  colla- 
tion  of  these  latter  coincidences,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  instituted,  unlesa  we  accept  such  fanciful  at- 
tempta  as  those  of  Parkhurst,  wbo  deriyes  most  of  the 
Greek  primitiyes  from  Hebrew  roots!  Yct  notwith- 
standing  the  confusion  at  Babel  and  many  a  later  lin- 
guistic  misadyenture,  the  common  Noachian  parentage 
ought  to  be  capable  of  yindication  by  some  distinct  traces, 
at  leaat  of  analogy  if  not  of  identity,  in  early  forms  of ' 
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0t>eech  cxUting  among  both  these  great  branches  of 
the  biunan  faniily  as  rcpreaented  by  tbeir  written  rec- 
onis.  We  propose  in  this  articlc  bńeily  to  exbibit  a 
few  of  tbese  resemblancea  whicb  bave  presented  Łbem- 
selyes  in  our  own  iavesŁtgatioitB  as  arguing  a  coromon 
origin,  altbough  a  remote  one,  between  the  Shemitk 
and  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues;  the  most  of  them  are 
certainly  too  sŁriking  to  have  been  aocidental.  Lest  we 
should  yenture  beyond  our  own  or  our  readen'  depth, 
and  make  our  pages  brisŁle  with  an  unneceasary  display 
of  foreign  characters,  we  shall  confine  our  illustrations  to 
the  Hebrew,  on  the  one  band,  and  to  the  Greek,  Latin. 
French,  German,  and  English,  on  the  other,  as  safficieiii 
reprcsentative8  of  the  two  lingual  famtlies  whicb  we 
are  comparing. 

I.  Identity  of  Rooła, — The  foUowing  is  a  table,  com- 
piled  from  notes  madę  in  the  course  of  our  own  reading, 
of  such  Uebrew  roots  as  recnr  among  the  European  dia- 
lects  so  strikingly  similar  in  form  and  signification  as  to 
leave  in  most  cases  little  doubt  of  tbeir  original  identity. 
We  have  carefully  excluded  all  tbose  that  betray  eri- 
dences  of  later  or  arti6cial  introduction  from  one  lan- 
guage  to  the  other,  such  as  commcrcial,  mechanical,  or 
scientific  terms,  merę  technicals,  obviou8  onomatopoet> 
ics,  names  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  official  Łitles,  etc, 
and  we  have  sekcted  words  representing  families  as  far 
divergent  as  possible,  rather  than  tbose  exhibiting  the 
most  striking  resemblance.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
ob8erve  bow  a  root  bas  sometimes  slipped  out  of  one  or 
morę  of  the  oognate  dialects,  in  the  linę  of  descent,  and 
reappears  in  anotber  reprcsentative;  a  few  only  are  found 
in  all  the  columns.  In  some  of  tbem  again  the  sigpiifi- 
cation  or  form  bas  become  disguised  in  one  or  anotber 
of  the  affiliated  languages,  but  beoomes  elear  again  in  a 
later  representatiye.  We  have  restored  the  digamma 
wherever  it  waa  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  re- 
lationship  in  the  Greek  roots.  Tbose  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  Chaldee.  A  few  out  of  their  proper  oolumn 
are  iucluded  in  brackcts. 
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•  9  m    t 

Fttttcr 


row 
?  roof 
drip 
drop 

«  ■  ■  • 

?fair 
peck 

•  •  •  • 

feed 

fMg 

?puff 


?  puffea 

Bcbwankeowag 
fboll 
pall 


part 

ferille 
ftnit 

?  froiseer 


francbir 

foŁ 

^.pandre 


[^Bti] 


[T?] 

ac-«ndrer 
gagner 
Ichor 
crler 

•  •  «  • 

corne 


Farre 

[brlttle] 

fłihrcn 
Borde 

brecheu 


l^ank 

[?  naa] 

?  apreiten 
gackela 

•  •  •  • 
spfihen 

« •  • » 
qnfileu 
diinn 


gSbrea 
krftheu 

•  •  •  • 

Horn 


party 

bnrdcn 
bura 

wreck 

r  borat 

free 

faith 

?  »pan 

glggle 

rcllmb 

spy 

cali 

qaell 

thin 

ex-ce1 


ffalu 


gore 
ery 

•  •  •  • 

comer 


■YSBBW.       aBBSK. 


I 


i^nw. 


I 


r  T 

tai 

T 

cni 

-  T 

pn 

T  r 
r  r 

- » 

-  T 
V    V 

mm       •• 

nad 

- » 

no 

•    • 

rhrrś 

m 

npd 

T 

DÓ 

-  T 
V     i* 

nro 

-     T 

nfib 

T     T 
T    T 

■    •  ^ 
-    i 


to«M 

fopam 

tohtmn^frf 

toMMTfl 

to«ł<iifc« 
?  rpifitś 
to*mf4f 
ipoit^ofiat 

łoeomttttd 
toAmrt 

ioakomt 

tomtmd 
paftrot 

toMt 


veras 

rcgo 

dormio 


tomot 

to  p*»t 

[»u&p] 

Itaotn 

«  rod 
(TKriB  rpov 


fttra 
tohrook 
tktbrtMt 

»nOM 
ratpot 

tofńU 
to  ploet 
to  drink 

[vuccati] 

to  A«  wtw 

to  strip 
ov\am 
tktro 
rhfiOK 

?  ońfia 

tkf  nn 
•  łoali 
to  atłcf r 

xrp 

a  gat« 
^tpa 
tkt  lip 
(HlpJ 

tojudj/e 

tim 

tokanc 
rKiiu 
a  dragom 
tc<Vm 

inmpid 


r  riTBlłi 
ramoB 

•  •  •  ■ 

[recve] 

•  •  •  « 

coD-«alo 


garder 

ragę 

donnir 


[strive] 


ecipio 
eeptem 


toi 
riwTio 
to  md 
reipot 


taama 
[akull] 
f  pooo 
eto 
sago 

•  •  •  • 

Yello 
tom 

•  •  •  • 

mitto 
Bol 
deus 
blrsntas 

«  •  •  • 

eapor 

•  «  •  ■ 

eex 

loUo 

tcnaia 


tjmpn- 
nuoi 

itero 


?  ćcope 
conaeil 


iept 


tótoa 


ticaille 


Boch 


epolier 


mettre 
boIgU 
deot 
[hair] 

•  ■  •  • 

ab-aorber 

•  •  •  • 

slx 

•  •  •  • 

teiiir 


OKBMAir. 

«"•■-"■- 

wehrea 

wary 

reckeo 

reach 

ŁrComen 

drenm 

reiben 

rab 

taper 


Btreben 

?  raffl« 

•  •  •  • 

ram 

*  •  ■  • 

raut 

Reef 

raft 

?  Bcbopfen 

ecoop 

•  •  •  « 

conntel 

Bcbnaaben 

snair 

eauer 

Bonr 

Scbaft 

Bhaft 

BiebcD 

6cveu 

r  Schiefer 

f  »hirer 

ZItzea 

teat 

Stier 

ateer 

Scbale 

Shell 

rtbnu 

rdo 

Btebeo 

atand 

Baagen 

6oak 

■  •  •  ■ 

r»km 

Feli 

peel 

dano 

iheu 

•  ■  •  ■ 

ecbmełs- 
een 

•  •  •  • 
smite 

Sunne 

samroer 

Zahn 

deiit 

Scbauer 

frhaggy 

Thar 

dour 

Bcblappen 

łap 

Schoppe 

•  •  •  • 

secbs 

eix 

[^''J?] 

[*.iąs] 

debnen 

tcuder 

•  •  •  • 

rrooi 

aapren 

tabor 

zehren 

tear 

This  list  ia  snfBciently  oopiooa,  after  deducting  thoM 
ezamples  which  further  reaearcb  may  show  to  be  merely 
fortuitoiis,  to  prove  a  morę  than  accidental  agreement  in 
words  of  frequeDt  use.  Many  of  the  roots  are  eridenf  1y 
related  to  each  otber,  and  moet  of  them  are  found  In  ser- 
eral  klndred  forma.  Among  theae  the  selection  bas  hcre 
been  madę  not  so  much  for  the  purpoae  of  exhitMting  the 
most  palpable  similarity  as  to  include  the  greatest  rari- 
ety  of  dłstinct  etymons  in  each  linę  of  deaoent  We  have 
not  room  to  express  the  numeroua  oognatea  and  derira- 
tiyes  of  each,  to  tracę  the  connection  of  their  meanings 
with  the  common  or  generic  import,  nor  to  notę  the  ra- 
rious  orthographical  changes  that  tbey  have  undei^gone. 
If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  inresUgate  these 
points  at  his  leisure,  as  he  may  readily  do  with  the  help  of 
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irood  l«xicoi»  of  the  respectire  langnagn,  he  will  soon 
satyy  himself  how  widdy  theie  radices  have  ramitied 
ind  tiow  intimately  they  ara  connected.  A  comparisou 
wi(b  tbeir  Anbic  and  Sanacrit  parallela  would  still  fur- 
ther  rerify  the  foregoing  resulta. 

II.  MoMmfUabic  HootB. — ^IŁ  is  well  settled  thaŁ  the  so- 
nlkd  mak  radicals  in  Hebrew  rerbs,  technicalły  de- 
D^miiuted  Pe-Alepb,  Pe-Nun,  Pe-Yod,  Lamed-He,  etc., 
whii-h  drop  away  in  the  coune  of  inflection,  were  nut  in 
mlity  ortginaUy  triliteral  at  aU,  but  that  theae  lettere 
«ere  ooly  added  in  thoae  fonna  in  which  they  appear 
f^jr  ib«  sake  of  uniformity  with  regular  rerba.  But 
tbcse  eoiMtitote  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  part,  we 
ipftffhcnd  a  decided  majoiity,  of  ali  the  verba  moat  fre- 
^moUt  employcd  in  the  language.  Beńdes  theee,  thera 
19  nochcr  very  laige  claas  of  roota  of  kiodred  or  anal- 
orpns  signification  with  each  other,  and  having  two 
ndicah  in  oommon.  Ali  theae,  as  Geaenius  bas  ingen- 
kadr  ifaown  in  bis  Zerteon,  are  likewise  to  be  regarded 
»  Mwntially  identical,  the  idea  dinging  in  the  two 
knen  poaseaRd  by  them  in  common.  llias  we  haye 
młottd  neaiiy  the  ot  ber  moiety  of  Hebrew  rerba,  and 
tbeae  it  mnat  be  renaemberad  are  the  groand  or  stock 
cf  the  eotire  rocabnlaryf  to  bUiterala.  The  preaumption 
19  Dot  an  unwanantable  one  that  aU  the  roota  might 
(tTmologtcally  be  aimilarly  retrenched.  The  few  quad- 
ńbtnab  that  oocar  are  unceremonioualy  treated  in  thia 
nffiwr,  being  regarded  aa  formed  from  oniinary  roota 
bfT  młoplication  or  interpolation. 

Now  it  i»  a  remarkable  ootncidence  that  the  ultimate 
tbeme  of  the  primitive  Greek  verb  bas  been  ascertained, 
ID  like  manner,  by  modem  philologista  to  be  a  monosyl- 
kble,  conuating  of  two  oonsonanta  rocalized,  in  precise 
omformity  witb  tfae  Hebrew  system  of  vowei  pointa, 
b?  a  ńngle  mutable  YoweL  Thus  the  basis  of  such 
piotncted  forma  eren  aa  \av^avw^  ftav^avkt^  iiia9Xbi^ 
betomcs  Xad,  pta^.  iax-  Indeed,  Noah  Webster  has 
i{)plłcd  the  same  principle  to  all  the  roots  of  English 
Yords;  and  in  hia  Dictionary  (we  speak  of  the  quarto 
(dition,  originally  pabliabed  at  New  Haren  in  two  vol- 
niDe»)  he  has  indicated  tbem  as  '*  dąsa  Dg,  No.  28/*  etc., 
althottgh  he  aeema  never  to  hare  published  the  key  or 
fiiC  of  ihis  daasification. 

UL  Primithe  Tetue§^ — In  nothing  perhaps  does  the 
disparity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  verb  strikc 
the  student  at  fiest  more  obvioudy  than  the  multiplicity 
and  Yaricty  of  ten8ep>form8  in  the  former,  compared  with 
tbe  Dcagre  and  vague  array  of  tenses  in  the  latter.  A 
fiłtle  forther  exainination,  howevcr,show8  that  by  means 
of  ihe  Tarioos  so-called  amjyffotum*  (Niphal,  Hiphil,  etc.) 
^  Hebrews  managed  to  extend  their  paradigra  to  pret- 
ty  oonsiderable  dinienaiona.  Here  the  Heb.  Pid  and 
other  dageahed  conjogationa  eridently  correspond  with 
the  rtduplkaikm  of  the  Greek  perfcct  and  pluperfect 
t<fiMa,  while  the  prefixed  syllable  of  Hiphil,  etc,  af- 
'^Mdt  a  elew  to  the  deyice  of  the  simple  augment  in 
Grtek.  These,  however,  are  Gomparatively  uniropor- 
tant,althoagh  interesting  analogiem 

Jhc  root  of  the  Hebrew  rerb  is  found  in  ita  least  dis> 
piised  form  in  the  prteier  KaL  The  futuro  is  but  a 
B»dt6cation  of  tbta,  aa  is  eapecially  erident  from  the 
^•ółitj  with  wbicb  it  reaomes  the  preterit  import  with 
"rar  eoDYersiTe."  The  past  ia  naturally  the  first  and 
>Bo<t  freąoeot  tenae  in  nae,  becaiiae  it  is  histońcal.  In 
*U  thcse  reapecta  the  prnter  anawera  to  the  Greek  tecond 
oorut.  The  angment  of  thia  tenae  waa  a  secondary  or 
oibaeąaeot  inrention,  and,  accordinglr,  Homer  habitud- 
W  dłflcgaidi  it.  The  **  Attic  reduplication"  (for  exam- 
P|^  Tyoroy)  had  a  still  laier  origin.  The  second  aorist 
prea  the  root  in  ita  aimpleat  if  not  pureat  form.  It  is 
fuiiher  rcmaikable  that  nom  btti  primkire  rtrU  kart 
^  'oM^,  md  no  Grteh  9erb§  art  prńmiwe  but  ikose  wkick 
^^^kStU  a  momotgUahie  root  aa  found  in  the  stem  of  the 
*coDd  aocist  We  inyite  the  attention  of  scholara  es- 
P*^ir  to  thcse  laat  ennnciated  prindplesw  They  show 
ibat  thia  teoae  waa  originally  the  groond-form  of  the 
Ttiht 


No  tense  in  Greek  exhibita  greater  modifieations  of 
the  root  than  the  present,  This  argues  that  the  tense 
itsdf  was  of  comparatively  late  datę.  Accordingly  the 
derivattve  verbs  most  usnially  hare  it,  although  defect^ 
ive  in  many  other  paits ;  and  the  rariety  of  forms  under 
which  it  appears  occasions  most  of  the  ao-called  inregu- 
larities  set  down  in  tables  of  Greek  yerbs.  Now  the 
Hebrew  has  properly  no  prescnt  tense.  Present  time 
can  only  be  ezpressed  by  means  of  the  participle,  with 
the  sub6tantive  verb  (regularly  understood)  like  our 
"  periphrastic  prescnt*"  ("  I  am  doing,"  etc).  Tnie  to 
the  analogy  which  we  have  indicated,  the  junior  mero- 
bers  of  the  Hebraistic  family,  especially  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  have  oonstructed  a  present  tense  out  of  the  par- 
tidple  by  annexing  the  intlectire  terminations  appro- 
priate  to  the  different  numbers  and  persons.  This  proc- 
ess  illustrates  the  formation  of 

IV.  Verb  Infiedions.— In  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  the 
peraonal  endings  are  obviou8ly  but  fragments  of  the 
peraonal  j^rofMWfw,  appended  to  the  vtrbal  root  or  tense- 
stem.  This  is  so  generally  recogntsed  to  be  the  fact 
with  respect  to  both  these  languagei^  that  we  need  dwell 
upon  it  only  for  the  porpose  of  explttining,  by  its  means, 
some  of  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Gre«k  yerbs  in  -/ir.  Thia 
termination,  which  reappears  in  Ihe  optatiye  of  other 
yerbs,  waa  doubtless  the  original  and  proper  sign  of  the 
first  person,  rather  than  the  ending  in  -w.  The  forraer 
is  the  basis  of  the  obltque  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  /if,  me ;  as  the  latter  is  the  laat,  but  non- 
radical,  syllable  of  the  nominatire,  iyw.  I,  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  that  the  yerbs  in  -/it  are  some  of  the 
oldest  in  the  language,  for  example,  the  substantiye 
yerb,  c/fii.  The  passiye  terminal  -lAm  is  doubOess  but 
a  modification  of  the  same.  Now  the  principle  or  fact 
to  which  we  wish  to  cali  particular  attention  in  thia 
conuećtion  is  this:  Every  primitive  *'pure"  rerb  in  Greek 
is  a  rerb  in  -ftt.  By  this  rule  the  student  may  always 
know  them,  as  there  are  no  others,  exeept  the  few  fac- 
titious  yerbe  in  "Ufiij  and  yery  rare  exceptions  like  ^łw, 
riutf  iriv(a,  which  are  attributable  to  disguises  of  the 
tnie  root.  Let  it  now  be  further  noted,  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  haye  stated  aboye  conceming  the  Greek 
primal  tense,  that  reriu  in  -fii  kave  gubttantialfy  tke  same 
injleetion  as  the  second  aorist^  and  tkey  karę  only  tkose 
tenses  teith  tekick  tkese  infiedions  are  compatAle*  Nei ther 
of  these  last-named  principles,  it  is  tnie,  is  carried  out 
with  exactness,  for  the  aorists  passiye  of  other  yerbs 
seem  to  haye  usurped  these  active  terminations;  but 
we  are  persuaded  they  are  in  generał  the  real  elew  to 
the  defectiyenesB  and  peculiar  inflection  of  the  furms  in 
-fit.  We  therefore  look  upon  the  yerbs  in  ąuestion  as 
interesting  links  in  the  descent  from  the  older  Hebrew 
t>-pe. 

y.  Dedensional  Endings. — In  the  absence  of  any  real 
declensions  whateyer  in  the  Hebrew,  or  any  proper 
cases — unless  the  "construct  state"  be  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  genitive— there  is  little  ground  of  com- 
parison  with  the  copious  senes  of  modificafions  of  the 
Greek  noun  and  adjectiye.  Yet  Webster  has  noted  the 
resemblance  of  the  plural  C*^  and  Chaldee  "^^  to  the  Eng- 
lish oxen  (archaic  housm,  etc).  The  v  "  ephelcustic" 
has  its  analogue  in  the  *'paragogic"  *|,  and  is  strikingly 
generalized  in  the  "  nunnation"  of  the  Arabie. 

VI.  Vowel  Changes. — To  the  leamer  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage seems  yery  complicatetl  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
whole  process  of  yocalization  is  wronght  out  under  the 
followiug  simple  law :  that  "  without  the  tonę,  a  Icng 
yowel  cannot  stand  in  a  closed  syllable,  nor  a  short 
yowel  in  an  open  syllable."  From  this  results  practi- 
cally  the  altematiye  of  a  hng  rotcel  or  an  additional  eon" 
sonant  (or  dagesh  forte)  in  eyery  unacccnted  syllable. 
In  the  Greek  the  following  fundament  al  principle  pre- 
yails:  that  a  lottg  rowel  (or  diphthong)  indirates  the 
omissUm  of  a  eonsonanłt  except  where  it  reprcsents  two 
short  yowels;  and  this  latter  is  tantamount  to  the  other, 
for  there  ia  one  letter  less.     Thus  the  systems  of  sylla-* 
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bication  in  both  langiiages  essentially  coincidc  in  this : 
that  lef^h  in  the  vowtl  ia  eguicaletU  to  another  cofiaonant. 
We  might  take  room  to  exemplłfy  these  rules,  but  the 
modem  scholar  wUl  readily  see  thcir  truth.  In  nonę 
of  the  laŁer  cognate  languages  is  thia  pńnciple  regarded 
with  much  untformityf  although  from  the  naturę  of  the 
yocal  organs  themselyea,  it  foliowa,  even  in  so  arbitrary 
a  tongue  (or  rather  so  kistoricalA  spelUng)  as  the  Kng- 
lish,  that  a  vowel  is  naturally  long  when  it  ends  the 
syllable,  and  short  when  a  consonant  closes  the  sound. 
But  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  the  Utw  we  have  pro- 
pounded  is  consistently  carried  ont  in  a  complete  system 
of  euphonic  changes  which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of 
cither  language. 

Accordingly,  in  exactne88  of  phonetie  representation 
these  two  languages  have  no  riviil,  not  even  in  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Spanish.  Thoogh  the  original  sounds 
are  now  somewhat  unoertain,  yet  it  is  evident  (unless  we 
take  the  degenerate  modem  Greek,  and  the  discrepant 
modern  Rabbinical  pronunciations  as  pcrfect  guides)  that 
each  letter  and  vowel  in  both  had  its  own  peculiar  pow- 
er.  The  two  alpbabets,  we  know,  were  identical  in  or- 
igin ;  for  if  we  distrost  the  story  of  the  importation  of 
the  Phoenician  chamcters  by  Cadmns  into  Greece,  we 
have  but  to  compare  the  names,  order,  and  forms  of  the 
written  signs  (reyersing  them,  as  the  two  languages 
were  read  in  opposite  directions),  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselyes  that  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Even  the 
unappreciable  K  has  its  equivalent  in  the  spiritus  lems 
(as  the  9  may  be  yisually  representcd  by  the  spiritus 
asper),  and  the  old  digamma  ifav)  reappears  in  the 
consonantal  V  Perhaps  the  reoson  why  v  initial  al- 
ways  has  the  rough  breathing  is  owing  to  its  affinity 
to  both  theae  last  named.    3ee  Alpiiabkt. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  propo- 
sition  that  these  two  lingual  families,  and  especially 
their  two  chiefly  interesting  representatiyes  —  which, 
widely  variant  as  they  are  in  age,  culture,  flexibility, 
and  geniuB,  yet  by  a  remarkable  Proridenoe  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  only  reyclation  written  fur  man 
— have  no  ordinary  or  casnal  points  of  resemblance.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  cxŁended  by  some  com- 
petent  band,  especially  by  a  comparison  of  the  yener- 
able  and  rich  Sanscrit  and  Arabie   Sec  Siiemitic  Lak- 

GUAGES. 

Fhilome^tor  (4fXo/i^rwp,  mother-loring),  the  snr- 
name  of  Ptolcmieus  VI  of  Egypt  (2  Mace.  iy,  21).  See 
Ptolemy. 

Philon.     See  Piiilo. 

Philopatiis  ia  the  name  of  a  dialogue  found  among 
the  wńtings  of  Lucian  (q.  y.).  It  is  ąuoted  in  Church 
history  as  a  contribution  to  the  heathen  satires  against 
Christiauity.  It  is  a  friyolous  deńsion  of  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christiana  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Critias,  a  profeased  heathen,  and  Triephon,  an 
Epicurean,  personating  a  Christian.  U  represents  the 
Christians  as  disaffected  to  the  goyemment,  dangerous 
to  civil  aocicty,  and  delighting  in  public  calamities.  It 
calls  St.  Paul  a  half-bald,  long-nosod  Galilaean,  who  trav- 
elled  through  the  air  to  the  third  heayen  (2  Cor.  xii, 
1-4).  It  combats  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Fathcr, 
though  not  by  argument,  but  only  by  ridicule.  Not 
its  intrinsic  yalue,  but  its  historie  references,  make  it  a 
yaluable  productton.  The  authenticity  of  the  work  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Gessner,  iii  his  />«  atałe  et 
auctore  dialog  Lucianń,  qiti  Phiióp,  inscribitur  (Jen. 
1714 ;  Leips.  1730 ;  Gotting.  1741 ;  et  in  tom.  ix,  ed.  Bip.), 
who  ascribes  to  it  a  post-Nicsean  age.  Of  like  opinion 
are  Neander  {Church  llist.  ii,  90)  and  Tzschimer  {FaU 
des  I/eidenihunUf  p.  312).  Niebuhr  {Kłeine  hisior,  v. 
phiiolog.  Schriften,  ii,  73)  dates  it  from  the  reign  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969),  but  this  datę  is  geneial- 
ly  regarded  as  too  recent.  Compare  Bemhaitly,  Beri, 
1832,  ii,  131 ;  Ehrmann,  in  Stein^s  JStudien  dtr 


erangel  GeistliekheU  WUrtember^,  1889,  p.47;  Schmid, 
De  Philopatride  Lucianeo  dialogo  nora  disserU  (Leips. 
1830) :  Wetzlar,  De  atate,  nita  scriptisque  Luciani  So' 
mas  (Marb.  1884) ;  Schaff,  Ch.  HisU  ii,  79.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fhiloponists,  a  sect  of  Tritheists  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury,  named  aft  er  a  famoiis  Alexandrian  gram  marian. 
Naturę  and  hypostasis,  be  affirmed,  were  identical,  unity 
not  being  somethiug  real,  but  only  a  gcueric  term,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Aristotelian  logie.    See  Pkiloponus. 

Pllilop6nilB,  JoANNES  Cltaaw^c  6  (frcXuirovoc), 
or  JoANSCES  Gramucaticus  (a  ^p€^Łf^anKÓ^),  an  Alcx- 
andrian  theologian  and  philosopher  of  great  renown,  but 
which  he  little  deseryed  on  account  of  his  extreme  dul- 
ness  and  want  of  good-sense,  was  called  ^iXóirovoc  be- 
cause  he  was  one  of  the  most  UUwrious  and  studious  men 
of  his  age,    Ue  lived  in  the  7th  ceutury  of  our  iera; 
one  of  his  writinga,  Physieaf  is  dated  May  10,  617. 
He  calls  himself  yf>afifŁaTtK6cf  undoubtedly  because  be 
taught  grammar  in  his  natiye  town,  Alexandria,  and 
would  in  earlier  times  haye  been  called  rhetor.    He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Ammoniua.     Although 
his  celebrity  is  morę  based  upou  the  number  of  his 
yaried  productions  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  his  contemporaries  than  upon  the  in- 
trinsic yalue  of  thoae  worka,  he  is  yet  so  strangely 
oonnected  with  one  of  the  most  important  eyents  of  his 
time  (though  only  through  subsequcnt  tradition)  that  his 
name  is  surę  to  be  handed  down  to  futurę  generations. 
We  refer  to  the  capturc  of  AIexandria  by  Arom  tn  A.D. 
039,  and  the  pretended  oonflagration  of  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian  librar\'.     It  is  in  the  iirst  instance  said  that 
Philoponus  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  on  the 
city  being  taken  by  Amra,  whenoe  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  last  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  grammarians. 
Upon  this,  so  the  story  goes,  he  requcsted  Amm  to  grant 
him  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alesan- 
dria.     Haying  informed  the  absent  caliph  Omar  of  the 
phUosopber*s  wishes,  Amra  receiyed  for  answer  that  if 
the  books  were  in  conformity  with  the  Koran,  they  were 
useless,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  with  it,  they  were  to 
be  condemned,  and  ougbt  in  both  cases  to  be  destroyed. 
Thus  the  library  was  bumed.    But  we  dow  know  that 
this  story  is  most  likely  only  an  iuyentiou  of  Abul- 
faraj,  the  great  Arabie  writer  of  the  18th  ccntun',  wbo 
was,  howeyer,  a  Christian,  and  who,  at  any  ratę,  wss 
the  iirst  that  eyer  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  the  buin- 
ing  of  the  Alexandrian  library.     We  coD8cqucntly  dis- 
rous  the  raatter,  referring  the  reader  to  the  5Ut  chapter 
of  Gibbon*s  Dedine  and  Fali,    It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  Philoponus  became  a  Mohammedan.     His  farorite 
authors  were  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whenoe  his  tendency 
to  heresy ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal  pro- 
moters  of  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  681.  Stsrt^ 
ing  with  Monophysite  principles,  takiug  ^vatc  in  a  con- 
crete  instead  of  an  abstract  sense,  and  identifying  it 
with  itrróeraffiCt  Philoponus  distinguisbed  in  God  three 
indiriduals,  and  so  became  inyolyed  in  Tritheism.   This 
yiew  he  songht  to  justify  by  the  Aristotelian  cat^ries 
of  gmus,  speciesy  and  indinduunu     His  foUowers  were 
called  Philoponiaci  and  Tritheistae.    Philoponus,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  not  the  first  promulgator  of  this  error ; 
but  (as  appears  from  Assem.  BibL  Orient,  ii,  327 ;  comp. 
Hefele,  ii,  655)  the  Monophysite  John  Aacusuages,  wbo 
ascribed  to  Christ  only  one  naturę,  but  to  each  penon 
in  the  Godhead  a  separate  naturę,  and  on  this  account 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  and  excommnnicated  by 
the  patriaroh  of  Constantinople.   The  time  of  the  death 
of  Philoponus  is  not  known.    The  Ibllowing  is  a  Ust  of 
his  works:  Twy  iic  Ttfp  Miavckmc  K09fŁoyoviav  ItffYT 
TuaUr  \óyoi  C*  Cammentarii  in  Mosaicam  Co«mo^uit», 
lib.  yiii,  dedicated  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  held  that  see  from  610  to  639^  and  perhaps 
641.     Edit.  Gnece  et  Latine  by  Balthasar  Corderio^ 
(Yienna,  1630, 4to).     The  editor  was  deficieot  in  scbol- 
arship,  and  Lambecius  promised  a  better  cdition,  wbicb, 
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hmrerer,  nerer  sppeaied.    Photits  (Biblioik.  cod.  75) 
eompsTes  the  Cosmogema  with  its  author,  and  forma  no 
gw)d  opini<Mi  of  either : — DUpuiałio  de  PoMckale,  **  ad 
cikem  Coamogcmiae,'*  by  tbe  aame  editor : — Kard  IIpó- 
tkw  wtpi  aiStain§roc  KÓafuty  \vtr&c,  XÓ70(  117,  Adnertua 
Frocii  de  JEłerfaUttfe  MumH  A  rgumenia  X  VIII  Solu" 
tianes^  commonly  called  De  j£temUate  Mundi,    The  end 
L«  mucilated.     SdiŁ. :  tbe  text  by  Yictor  Tńiicavellu8 
i,Veniee,la39,  foL) ;  Latin  venion8|by  Joannes  Mabotius 
•Lrijiłs,  1507,  foL),  and  by  CaBpanis  Maicellua  (Yenice. 
ló.i],  iv\.) : — De  quimque  Dialei^  Grmem  Lingua  Liber* 
EdłC  Gneoe,  together  with  the  writings  of  some  otber 
immmariams  and  the  TkeaauruM  of  yaiiniia  Camertes 
( Venice,  1476,  foL ;  1504,  fol. ;  ad  calcem  Lexici  Gneoo- 
Lańat,  Yenice,  ld24,  foL ;  another,  ibid.  1524,  foL ;  Basie, 
lóSi,  foL ;  Paria,  1621,  foL)  :^:Zwaytrfii  t&v  irpoc  dtd- 
fopov  <nifUiiriav  Bta^ópatę  rovovfuviiw  Xć£c«av,  CtMec- 
tk  lomn  guee  pro  dmerea  Mignificatume  A ccentum  di- 
rrram  arripiunt,  in  alphabetical  order.     It  has  often 
been  published  mt  the  end  of  Greek  dictionariea.     The 
wW  separate  edition  Ib  by  Erasmus  Schmid  (Wittcnb. 
161Ó,  8vo),  under  tbe  title  of  CgrilU,  velj  vi  cUti  ro/un/, 
Jomud  Pkiloponi  Opv»culum  utUiseimum  de  DiJJtrentiis 
Konm  GraoonrMt,  quod  Tonum,  SpirUum,  GemiSj  etc, 
to  which  is  added  the  editor^s  Diuertatio  de  Pronund- 
cźiow  Grmea  A  ntigua.     Schmid  appcnded  to  the  dic- 
tknaiy  of  Philoponus  aboot  five  timcs  aa  much  of  his 
ovn,  but  he  separated  his  additiona  from  the  text : — 
ComaemiarU  m  A  ritłoteUm,  viz.  (1)  In  A  nalytica  Pri- 
ora.   Edit, :  the  text,  Yenice,  1536,  foL ;  Latin  rersions, 
br  Galielmus  Dorotheas  (A^enice,  1541,  foL),  Lucillus 
PhilalŁheus  (ibid.  1M4, 1649, 1558, 1555,  fol.),  Alexander 
Jastinianus  (ibid.  1560,  fol.).  (2)  In  A  nahfHca  Posteriora, 
Edir. :  Yenice,  1504,  fol.,  together  with  Anonymi  Gneci 
Ctioimentarii  on  the  same  work  (ibid.  1534,  fol.),  revised 
tnd  with  aiłditions,  together  with  Eostratii,  episcopi 
Nicsani  (who  U^ed  about  1117)  Comme»tlarH  on  the 
lame  work.     A  Greek  edition  of  1534  is  said  to  exi8t. 
Latin  renions  by  Andreaa  Grateolus  (Venice,  1542,  foL ; 
Paris,  1543,  foL)  and  by  Martianna  Rota  (Yenice,  1559, 
V^  foL).    (3)  In  cuatuor  priores  Lihrae  Physicorum, 
£(lit. :  the  text,  cum  Pnefatione  Yictoria  Truicavelli  ad 
Ct?parum  Contarenum  (}ardina]em  (Yenice,  1535,  foL) ; 
Latin  rersion,  by  Galielmus  Dorotheua  (ibid.  1539  and 
1641,  foL);  a  better  one  by  Baptista  Kasarius  (ibid. 
1S5K,  1Ó69, 1581,  fol.).    PhUoponus  apeaka  of  his  JScholia 
to  the  sixth  book,  wbence  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
OMnted  upon  tbe  laat  four  books  also.     (4)  In  Librum 
wiiam  Mettoruta,    The  text  ad  calcem  Olympiodori 
/»  Mfteora  (Yenice,  1551,  foL) ;  Latine,  by  Joannes  Bap- 
tistua  Camotiua  (ibid.  1551,  1567,  foL).     (5)  In  Libroe 
111  de  Amma,     Edit.  Gnece,  cum  Trincavelli  Epistoła 
id  Kicolaom  Badolphum  ciardinalem  (Yenice,  1553, 
foL);  Latine,  by  Gentianus  Henretus  (Lyona,  1544, 
1^ ;  Yenice,  1564, 1568)  and  bv  Mattheus  k  Bove  (\'cn- 
»»,  1644, 1581),  all  in  folio.     (6)  In  Libroe  V  De  Gene- 
^itme  et  Interim,     Gnece,  cum  Pnefatione  Aaalani 
(Venice,  1627,  foL),  together  with  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
•eas's  Meteorologia.    (7)  In  lAbroe  V  De  Generatione 
^mnalium^ probably  by  Philoponua.     EdiU  Gnece  cum 
^tri  Coicymi  Epistoła  Gneca  ad  Andream  Matthieom 
A^uńrnn  (Yenice,  1526,  foL):  Latine,  by  the  same, 
ibid.  eodem  anno.     Black  letter.     (8)  In  Libroe  XIV 
^**aphf»ieorunu    Latine  by  Franciacaa  Patricius  (Fer- 
rari, 1583,  foL).     Tbe  text  was  never  published.    Phi- 
^iwotts  wTOte  many  other  worka,  some  of  which  are  lost, 
•o«l  othera  bare  nerer  been  putdiabed.    Fabricius  gives 
*»  ''Indes  Scriptorum  in  Philop.  De  Mundi  i£temitate 
''^'^^jBoratonim,'"  and  an  **Index  Scriptorum  in  unirersis 
r  bUopooi  ad  Ariatotelem  Gommentariis  memoratoniro," 
^  of  great  length.     8ee  Fabriciua,  BibL  Grac  x,  689, 
^;  Care,  HiH,  LUL  voL  L--Smith,  DicL  of  Ciosa.  Biog^ 
^Phh  a.  T.    See  Schaff,  Ckureh  Uiatoryt  iii,  674,  767 ; 
Hilgeofeid,  Patrietik,  p.  288;  Ueberweg,  nia/ary  of 
Piiioiopky,  i,  255,  259,  347-9,  402;  Aizog,  Kirehen- 
9ttci«Alr,  i,  318;  Sdlltngfleet,  Worka,  voL  i ;  Gieseler, 
MetiaatiaU  HiaUnf  (we  Indez);  Hagenb^ch,  Hiatory 


ofDodrinea;  Cudworth,  InteUectual  Syatem  ofihe  Um» 
verae  (see  Index). 

Philosarcse  (Gr.  ^iut,  to  love,  and  <rńp^jjlesh)j  a 
term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Origenists  in  reference  to 
the  orthoilox  as  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  tho 
body. 

Philosopher  {fpt\6<T0^0i:).  Of  the  Greek  sects  of 
philosophers  exi8ting  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii,  18, 
some  of  whom  diaputed  with  Paul  at  Athena.  In  CoL 
ii,  8  a  waming  is  given  againat  philoaophy  itself,  as  a 
departure  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  Paul,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee,  acted 
in  this  reapect  in  harmony  with  the  aect  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  (Groaaroann,  De  Pharisaismo  Ju- 
daeor,  Alex.  i,  8).  At  leaat  the  rabbina  aęt  tbe  divine 
law  above  all  human  wisdom ;  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  philosophy  to  tbeir  expoai- 
tiona  of  tbe  law  (aee  Joaephua,  Ap,  ii,  4;  1  Mace.  i  and 
v).  Paul  ia  apeaking  in  the  poaaage  alluded  to  of  the- 
oaophic  apeculations,  which  had  found  an  entranco 
among  Chriatiaus  (v,  16  8q.),  and  on  which  Khein- 
wald  {De  pseudo  doctor,  Coloa,  Bonn,  1834),  Ncander 
{Gesch.  d,  PJłanz,  i,  438  8q.),  and  others  have  madę  in* 
yestigatioua  (aee,  in  brief,  De  Wette,  Br,  a,  d.  Kolos,  p. 
1  8q.).  It  is  plain  from  PauUs  letters  that  he  denied  all 
worth  to  human  wisdom  and  phUosophy  in  compariaon 
with  that  etemal  8alvation  which  ia  only  to  be  obtained 
tbrough  the  divine  revelation  in  the  (lospel;  but  it  is 
not  nccessary  to  auppose  that  he  was  a  deapiaer  of  aober 
philosophic  investigation,  either  on  the  ground  of  his 
phariaaic  training  or  of  his  apoatolic  principles.  For 
monographs,  see  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p. 
89  8q.     See  Philosophy. 

PhilOBOphists,  a  name  given  to  a  clasa  of  Frcnch 
writers  who  entered  into  a  combination  to  overtum  the 
religion  of  Jeana,  and  eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
every  religioua  aentiment.  The  man  morę  particularly 
to  whom  this  idea  first  occurred  was  Yoltaire,  who,  be- 
ing  weary  (as  he  said  himself )  of  hearing  people  repeat 
that  twe)ve  men  were  snffident  to  establish  Christianity, 
reflolved  to  prove  that  one  might  be  aufficient  to  over- 
tum  it  Fuli  of  thia  project,  he  swore,  before  the  year 
1730,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  its  accompliahment ;  and 
for  aome  time  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  enjoy 
alone  the  glory  of  deatroying  the  Chrietian  religion. 
He  found,  however,  that  aaaociatea  would  be  neceaaary ; 
and,  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  hia  admirera  and  diaci- 
plea,  he  choae  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  aa  the  most  proper 
persona  to  co-operate  with  him  in  hia  dcaigns.  But 
Yoluire  waa  not  aatisfied  with  their  aid  alone.  He 
contrived  to  embark  in  the  same  cauae  Frederick  II, 
king  of  l>ruaaia.  This  royal  adept  was  one  of  the  most 
sealous  of  YoUaire*s  coadjutors,  till  he  discorered  that 
the  philosophiata  were  waging  war  with  the  throne  as 
well  as  with  the  altar.  This,  indeed,  was  not  originally 
Yoltaire'8  intention.  He  was  yain;  he  loved  to  be  ca- 
ressed  by  the  great;  and,  in  one  word,  he  was  from 
natnral  diaposition  an  aristocraf^  and  an  admirer  of  roy- 
alty.  But  when  he  fonnd  that  almost  eyery  90vereign 
but  Frederick  diaapproved  of  his  impioua  projecta  be- 
cauae  they  perceived  the  issue,  he  determined  to  op- 
pose  all  the  goremments  on  earth  rather  than  forfcit 
the  glory,  with  which  he  had  flattered  himself,  of  van- 
quiahing  Christ  and  his  apoetles  in  the  field  of  contro- 
yersy.  He  now  set  himself,  with  D*Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, to  excite  univeraal  diacontent  irith  the  eatabliahed 
order  of  thinga.  For  thia  purpoae  they  formcd  aecret 
aocietiea,  aaaumed  new  namcs,  and  employed  an  enig- 
roatical  language.  Thua  Frederick  waa  called  Lve; 
D'Alembert,  jPro/r//7wrrt/r, and  aometimea  Bertrand;  Yol- 
taire, Ratmi ;  and  Di(len>t,  Platon^  or  its  anagram,  Ton- 
pla ;  whilc  the  generał  term  for  the  conapiratora  was 
Cacoucc,  In  their  secrct  meetings  they  professcd  to 
celebrate  the  mysteriea  of  Mgłhra ;  and  their  great  ob- 
jecty  aa  they.  profesaed  tu  one  another;  waa  to  oonfound 
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the  wretch,  meaning  Jesos  Christ  Hcnce  their  secret 
watchword  was  Ea-asez  CInfdtnej  "Crush  the  Wretch." 
If  we  look  into  soroe  of  the  books  expresftly  written  for 
generał  ctrculation,  we  shall  there  tind  the  foUowing 
doctrines ;  some  of  them  standiug  alone  in  all  their  na- 
ked  horrors,  others  surrounded  by  sophistry  and  mere- 
Łricious  oraaments,  to  entice  the  mind  into  their  net 
before  it  perceives  their  naturę :  "  The  Unireraal  Cause, 
that  God  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Christians,  is  but  a  chimera  and  a  phantom.  The  phe- 
nomena  of  naturę  only  prove  the  esistence  of  God  to  a 
few  prepossessed  men :  so  far  from  hespeaking  a  God, 
they  are  but  the  necessary  effects  of  matter  prodigiously 
dirersified.  It  is  morę  reasonable  to  admit^  with  Manes, 
a  twofold  God,  than  the  God  of  Christianity.  We 
cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exi8ts,  or  whether 
there  is  the  smallest  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
or  vice  and  rirtue.  Nothing  can  be  morę  absurd  than 
to  belieye  the  soul  a  spiritual  being.  The  iromortality 
of  the  Boul,  80  far  from  stimulating  man  to  the  practice 
of  yirtue,  is  nothing  but  a  barbarous,  despcrate,  fatal 
tenet,  and  contrary  to  all  legi^lation.  All  ideas  of  jus- 
tice  and  injustice,  of  yirtue  and  vice,  of  glor}'  and  in- 
famy,  are  purely  arbitrar>',  and  dependent  on  custom. 
Conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing  but  the  foresight 
of  those  physical  penalties  to  which  crimes  expose  us. 
The  man  who  is  above  the  law  can  commit  witbout  re- 
morse the  duihonest  act  that  may  serye  his  purpose. 
The  fear  of  God,  so  far  from  being  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  should  be  the  beginning  of  folly.  The  com- 
mand  to  love  one'8  parents  is  morę  the  work  of  cduca- 
tion  than  of  naturę.  Modesty  is  only  an  invcntion  of 
refined  yoluptuousneas.  The  law  which  condemns  mar- 
ried  people  to  Uye  together  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel 
on  the  day  they  cease  to  loye  one  another.**  These 
extracts  from  the  secret  correspondenoe  and  the  public 
writings  of  these  men  will  sufiice  to  show  us  the  naturę 
and  tendency  of  the  dreadful  system  they  had  formed. 
Ulie  philosophists  werc  diligently  employed  in  attempt- 
ing  to  propagate  their  sentiroenta  Their  grand  En- 
cychpadia  was  converted  into  an  engine  to  serve  thls 
purpose.  See  EacYCLOPiEDiSTS.  Yoltaire  proposed  to 
establish  a  colony  of  philosophists  at  Cleves,  who,  pro- 
tected  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  might  publisli  their  opin- 
ions  witbout  drcad  or  danger;  and  Frederick  was  dis- 
posed  to  take  them  under  his  protection,  till  fae  discoyercd 
that  their  opinions  were  anarchical  as  wcU  as  impious, 
wheu  he  threw  them  off,  and  even  wrote  against  them. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the  ministers  of 
the  court  of  France  in  their  fayor,  by  pretending  to 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  enlargement  of  science, 
in  works  which  spoke,  indeed,  respectfuUy  of  revelation, 
while  eyeiy  discoyery  which  they  brought  forward  was 
meant  to  undermine  its  yery  foundation.  W  hen  the 
throne  was  to  be  attacked,  and  even  when  barefaced 
atheism  was  to  be  promulgated,  a  uumber  of  impious 
and  licentious  pamphlets  were  dispersed  (for  soroe  time 
nonę  knew  how)  from  a  secret  society  formed  at  the 
Hotel  d*Uolbacb,  at  Paris,  of  which  Yoltaire  was  elected 
bonorary  and  perpetual  president.  To  conceal  their 
design,  which  was  the  diffusioa  of  their  infidel  aenti- 
ments,  they  called  themselyes  Encydopedists.  See  Hol- 
BAcii.  The  books,  however,  that  werc  issued  from  this 
club  were  calculated  to  Impair  and  overtum  religion, 
morals,  and  govcmment;  and  these,  indeed,  sprcading 
over  all  Euroi)e,  imperceptibly  took  possession  of  public 
opinion.  As  soon  as  the  sale  was  suiBcient  to  pay  i*e 
expeu8e8,  inferior  editions  were  printed  and  given  away, 
or  sold  at  a  very  Iow  price ;  circulating  libraries  of  them 
were  formed,  and  reading  societies  instituted.  While 
they  constantly  disowned  these  productions  before  the 
world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  false  celebrity 
tbrough  their  oonfidential  agents  and  correspondents, 
who  were  not  themselyes  alwayn  trusted  with  the  entire 
secreu  By  degrees  they  got  possession  of  most  of  the 
reviews  and  periodical  publications ;  establiahcd  a  gen- 
erał intercourse,  by  means  of  hawkers  and  pedlers,  with 


the  distant  proyinces,  and  instituted  an  oflioe  to  sopply 
all  scbools  with  teachers;  and  thus  did  they  aoquire  ua- 
prccedentcd  dominion  over  eyery  species  of  literaturę, 
over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  over  the 
education  of  youth,  witbout  giving  any  alarm  to  the 
world.  The  lover8  of  wit  and  polite  literaturę  were 
caught  by  Yoltaire ;  the  men  of  science  were  per\'erte(l, 
and  children  corrupted  in  the  first  rudiments  of  leaminf?, 
by  D'Alembert  and  Diderot;  stronger  appetites  were 
fed  by  the  secret  club  of  baron  Uolbach ;  the  imagtna^ 
tions  of  the  higher  orders  were  set  dangerously  atloat 
by  Montesąuieu ;  and  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  were 
surprised,  confounded,  and  hurried  away  by  Rousseau. 
Thus  was  the  public  mind  in  France  completely  oot- 
rupted,  and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly  accelerated  those 
dreadful  events  which  afterwards  tnuispired  iu  that 
countn*. — Henderson^s  Buck,  s.  v. 

Fhilosophoumena.    See  Hippolytus. 

Fbilosophy  is  the  highest  department  of  human 
speculation,  the  most  abstract  knowledge  of  which  the 
human  mind  b  capable. 

Importance  ofthe  Subjecł. — ^The  character  of  the  in- 
yestigations  with  which  philosophy  is  concenied,  and 
still  morę  the  superabundance  during  the  last  century 
of  what  has  professed  itself  to  be  philosophy,  render  it 
exce8sively  difficult  either  to  define  this  branch  of  in- 
qiiir}%  or  to  determine  what  may  be  legitimately  incluil- 
ed  under  the  wide  designation.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
devoted  seveu  lectures  of  his  course  of  metaphysics  to 
the  discussion  of  this  single  topie.  The  yagueuess  of 
the  term,  the  instability  and  indistinctness  of  the  boun- 
daries  of  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  dissen- 
sions  in  rcgard  to  all  its  details,  have  Icd  many  quick 
and  ingenious  minds  to  repudiate  the  study  altogethrr, 
and  to  deny  to  it  any  valid  existence.  Neverthelcss  it 
is  necessary  to  rccognise  its  reality,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
certainty  of  its  naturę,  of  the  confasion  thus  produced, 
and  of  the  pretensions  sheltered  under  its  bonorable 
name.  It  was  a  profound  and  keen  reply,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  madę  by  Aristotle  to  the  assailauts 
and  abncgat^rs  of  philosophy,  that  "  whether  we  ought 
to  philosophize  or  ought  not  to  philosophize,  we  are  cora- 
pelled  to  philosophize"  (eirc  ^iXo(ro^r(oi/  ^o<ro^if- 
TBOu,  (ire  fit)  ^iXovo^tłov  ^o<ro^rfiOv,  irayrwę  ^i 
^nXoirofrirtoVt  Davłd.  Prolegom,  PkiLf  ap.  Scfiol.  A  ri^ 
tot,  p.  13,  ed.  Acad.  Berol.),  for  philosophy  is  requircd  to 
demonstrate  the  inanity  and  nugatoriness  of  philoso- 
phy :  "  But  the  roother  of  demonstrations  is  philosophy.** 
The  same  deep  sonsc  of  the  irrccusable  obligation  is 
manifest  ed  by  Plotinus,  when,  in  a  rarc  access  of  hu- 
mor, he  utters  the  paradoxicał  declaration  that  all 
things,  rational  and  irrational — animals,  plantji,  and 
cven  minerals,  air  and  water  too — alike  yeani  for  thco- 
retłcal  perfection  (or  the  philosophical  completion  of 
their  naturę,  Eimeiid,  iii,  yiii,  1) ;  and  that  naturę,  albcit 
devoid  of  imagination  and  reason,  has  its  philosophy 
within  itself,  and  achieyes  whateyer  it  effects  by  the- 
ory,  or  the  philosophy  which  it  docs  not  itself  possess. 
''There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs,"  and  philosophy  iu 
all  things,  if  we  can  only  get  at  it : 

"  the  mennest  flower  that  blows  can  clve 
Tboaghts  thiit  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  Leara." 

Philosophy  is,  like  death,  one  of  the  few  things  that  we 
can  by  no  means  ayoid,  whether  we  welcome  or  rcject 
it ;  whether  we  regard  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  our 
inteUectual  constitution  to  specnlatiye  inquiry,  or  the 
latent  regiilarity,  order,  and  law  controlling  all  things 
that  fali  under  our  notice,  when  they  deyelop  them- 
selyes in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  naturę  (see  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Metaphyńcs,  lect  iv,  p.  46 ;  Ueberweg, 
//«/.  nf  Philosophy ^  yoL  i,  §  1,  p.  6). 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  dread  the  rarity  of  phi- 
losophy ;  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  such  alarm  for 
morę  than  two  thousand  years;  the  terror  has  been 
produced  by  the  redundance  of  what  claims  this  name. 
There  are  philosophers  of  all  sorts,  who  deal  with  all 
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Tsńfties  of  sobjecŁs.  There  is  mental,  morał,  political, 
eroooisical,  and  oatunil  philosophy;  there  is  tbe  phi- 
kophy  of  religiofi,  the  pfailosophy  of  enthosiasin,  and 
ih«  philosophy  of  inaanity ;  the  philosophy  of  logie,  the 
philfoeopby  of  rbetoric,  the  philosophy  of  langnage, 
ud  tbe  phtkMophy  of  grammar;  there  is  tbe  philoso- 
phy of  bistory,  the  pbłloeophy  of  law,  the  philosophy 
^tbe  indiłcttre  scieuoea;  there  is  the  philosophy  of 
ccAnr\  the  philosophy  of  musie,  the  philosophy  of 
ins,  tbe  philoaophy  of  manners,  the  philosophy  of 
nwktry,  the  philosophy  of  butlding,  etc.  AU  imag- 
baUe  topics  rereai  an  aptitude  for  philosophic  treat- 
Dfflt,  and  {NTetend  to  fumish  a  basis  for  some  special 
1'biliyAphy.  It  would  oocasion  no  surprise  to  encounter 
I  phiIu«opby  of  jack-straws,  and  oŁher  infantile  amuse- 
tamiK  There  must  be  some  legitimacy,  however  slight, 
iii  i\te9e  numerous  pretensions,  some  sem blance  of  truth 
m  sucb  esfty  assomption,  or  such  professions  would  not 
cjodntie  to  be  repeated  and  tolerated.  l*here  must  be 
<r>nie  ciMnmoo  element,  some  cord  of  similttude,  uniting 
tncHber  under  one  category  these  multitudinous  forms 
<if  inąairr,  and  the  unnumbered  inąniries  which  are  left 
ununcd. 

Smpe  ofłke  Term. — The  word  phHosophi;  6rst  appears 
b)  the  Father  of  Htstory.  It  is  applied  by  Cnssus  to 
N««,  in  his  tnivels  in  scarcb  of  knowledge  and  in- 
( kation,  and  is  iised  as  almoat  equivalent  to  theory^ 
vbich  in  ihe  context  means  scarcely  anything  morę 
ttun  sigbt-seeing  or  observation  (Herodot,  i,  80).  It 
Kxt  ip()ears  in  Thucydides.  Pericles  speaks  of  the 
Atbenuns  as  **  philosophizing  without  effeminacy," 
^tićf«  tlie  term  seems  to  denote  the  acqut8ition  of  iu- 
i^raiatioa  and  culture  (Thuc.  ii,  40).  The  origination 
of  tbe  woni  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  in  a  familiar  an- 
eolrite,  which  reports  that,  being  asked  by  Leon,  the 
chief  of  Phliua,"  Włiat  were  philoeophen?"  he  replied, 
vitb  a  bappy  alluaion  to  the  concourse  at  the  Olympic 
^'•ainc-9.  tbat  "  they  were  those  who  diligently  obser\'ed 
the  naturę  of  thinga,**  calling  themselyes  ^*  students,  or 
Wrers  of  wtsdom,"  and  occupied  with  *'  the  contemplation 
uuł  kiłowledge  of  Łh  tngs"  (Cicero,  Tuk,  Qu,  r,  8, 9).  He 
^  suppoacd  to  haye  thus  repudiated  the  designation  of 
"*i»  nuin,*'or  "sopbister,"  previously  in  vogue,  and  to 
hare  modestly  proposed  in  its  stead  the  appellatiou  of 
**  i^hiloeopber,'"  a  lover  of  wisdom.  The  authenlicity  of 
tW  aneodobe  has  bcen  grarely  ąuestioned ;  and  the  des- 
ięnaiion,  alleged  to  have  been  rejerted  in  this  manner, 
ctiiiinoed  in  babitnal  use,  with  no  inridious  sense,  and 
*9s  applied  to  Sncratei«  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Socratic 
**«»U  (ftrote,  łlisf,  o/Greece^  pL  ii,  vol.  viii,  eh.  lxvii, 
r^3;iO).  To  the  mimeiDiis  {yassages  cited  by  Grotę  may 
Ihj  aiidcd  Androtlon,  />.  89 ;  Phan.  £retriuB,  Fr,  21 ;  and 
^yn«ii  /)w,apud  Dion  Chryso8tora,ii,329,ed. Teubner). 
Ibe  ceimumi  of  the  Sophiscs  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
(haracter  of  the  Socratic  teacbing,  and  the  almost  ex- 
^vely  tnqut»iiive  and  indeterminate  complexion  of 
the  PUtoiiie  speculation,  appear  to  have  giyen  currency 
io  tbe  designation  of  philosophy,  as  a  morę  mmlest  and 
'^icooclusiTe  appellative  than  "  sophia,^*  or  wisdom. 

Ori^nally,then,  philosophy  imported  only  the  loving 

r«i«iitor  knowledge,  without  any  impUcaiion  of  actual 

uuimnent;  bat  it  aoon  aoąuired  a  morę  poeitive  and 

<^ułct  acoepution.    In  the  Republic  Plato  defines  phi- 

|o»pby  as  ''the  ctrcuit,  or  beating  about  of  the  soul  in 

^t«  ascending  piogreas  towards  real  exisrence  ;'*  and  de- 

<=^  tbose  to  be  philoeophers  **  who  embrace  the  really 

tti^flłt,"  and  <<  who  are  able  to  apprehend  the  etemal 

*^  unchcnging."     In  the  Eui&ydenuu  he  goes  farther, 

'^  descńbes  philosophy  as  **  the  acquisitłon  of  true 

Itnowledge."  In  the  definitions  ascribed  to  Plato,  which, 

|h<mgb  not  bis,  may  presenre  the  tradition  of  his  teach- 

"iCi  it  ii  only  ""the  desire  of  the  khowledge  of  etemal 

^^i^ences."    Xcnophon  rarely  employs  the  term,  but 

'Ppli<n  '"ftopbia"  to  tbe  Socńtic  knowledge.    In  one 

I'^''^^  wheie  he  uses  it  it  stgnifies  the  knowledge  and 

P^ice  of  tbe  doties  of  life  {Mem,  ir,  2,  p.  23). 

^  grait  step  towaida  tbe  defiuite  restriction  of  the 


meaning  of  philosophy  was  madę  by  the  Plafonie  writ- 
ings,  though  the  name  continued,  and  has  always  eon- 
tinued,  to  be  emplóyed  with  great  latitude.  Aristotle, 
who  gavc  a  sharp,  scientific  character  to  nearly  erer}*- 
thing  which  he  toubhed,  first  eonfined  the  term  to  spe- 
cial significations,  and  gave  to  it  a  limited  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  purely  technical  meaning.  He  calls  philosophy 
"  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;"  and  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover  a  **  first  philosophy,"  or  body  of  principles  com- 
mon  to  all  departroents  of  speculative  inquiry,  and  deal- 
ing  solely  with  the  primary  elementa  and  afTections  of 
being  (Afet.  i,  1,  p.  993;  Phys.  i,  9,  p.  5;  SimpUcii 
SchoL  p.  845).  This  first  philosophy,  or  "  knowledge 
of  the  philoBopber,"  corresponds  to  metaphysics  in  its 
strieter  sense— a  division  of  8peculative  science  receiv- 
ing  its  name  from  the  remains  of  Aristotle,  and,  in  great 
measure.  constituted  by  his  labors.  It  ia  the  science  of 
being  as  being  (ró  iv  ly  óy,  Afet,  vi,  1,  p.  1026;  xi,  8, 
p.  1060 ;  ir,  p.  1061).  Thus,  with  the  Peripatetics,  phi- 
losophy included  all  science,  but^especially  thcoretical 
science,  and  was  peculiarly  attachcd  to  mctaphysical 
science.  With  this  accords  the  definition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  eyidently  derived  from  Peripatetie  sources 
{De  Off,  ii,  2, 5). 

This  historical  deduction  is  not  nnnecessary.  Manv 
words  grow  in  meaning  with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Many  gradually  lose  with  the  adrancement  of  knowl- 
edge their  original  vague  amplitudę,  and  acquire  a  defi- 
nite  and  precise  significance.  The  real  import  of  either 
clasB  of  words  can  be  ascertained  only  by  tracing  their 
deyeloproent  through  their  successive  changes.  The 
history  of  the  term  philosophy  enables  us  to  undcrstand 
the  still  subsisting  racillation  in  its  employment,  and  to 
detect  the  coromon  principle  which  runs  through  nil  its 
variotis  and  apparently  incongruous  applications.  It 
brings  ua,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
modę  and  measure  of  its  most  rigorous  employment. 

Philosophy  is  the  eamest  inrestigation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  most  appropriately  of  the  first 
lirinciples,  or  principles  of  abstract  being.  It  is  not 
science,  bot  search  (Kant,  Program,  1765-66;  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  Metaph,  lect.  i,  ii  i ;  Discumontt  p.  787).  It 
is  di8tinctively  zełetiCj  or  inquisitive,  rathcr  than  dog- 
roatic.  Its  chief  ralue  consists  in  the  zeal,  perspicacity, 
simplicity,  and  unselfishness  of  the  persereńng  desire  for 
the  highcst  truth,  not  in  its  attainment ;  for  the  highest 
truth  is,  in  its  naturę,  unattainable  by  the  finite  intelli- 
gence  of  man.  It  has  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  the 
pretension  or  confident  assurance  of  knowledge,  though 
this  claim  has  frequently  been  roade  (rf  ^iKoooipia  yyw- 
trię  Itrri  trarriay  rwi/  wruty.  David.  Inferpr,  x.  Categ, 
Sckoł,  A  riśłof.  p.  29,  ed.  Acad.  DcroL).  It  is  only  a  sys- 
tematie  craring  and  continuous  cffurt  to  reach  the  high- 
cst knowledge. 

"  For  man  lorea  knowledpe,  and  the  heams  of  truth 
Morę  welcnme  toueh  his  onderstanding^s  c}'e 
Than  all  the  blandUhmeuis  of  soniid  his  eur, 
Thau  all  of  taste  his  tungue**  (Akeuside). 

Philosophy  was  ealled  by  the  schoolmen  "the  science 
of  scienccs;'*  and  wherever  the  recondite  principles  of 
knowledge  are  sought,  there  is  philosophy,  in  a  faint 
and  rudimentar}*,  or  in  a  elear  and  instructive  form. 
Henoe  it  admits  of  being  predicated  of  invcstigations 
far  remote  from  those  higher  exerci8es  of  abstract  con- 
templation to  which  it  is  most  properly  applied. 

What  is  man  ?  What  are  his  faculties  and  powers? 
Whenee  is  he?  Whither  is  he  going ?  How  shall  he 
guide  himseif  ?  What  is  this  vast  and  raried  univer8e 
around  him  ?  How  did  it  arise  ?  How  is  it  ordcred 
and  sustained  ?  What  is  man's  relation  to  it,  and  to 
the  great  Power  behind  the  veil,  manifested  by  its  won- 
drous  morements  and  changes?  What  is  the  naturę 
of  this  power?  What  are  man*s  duties  to  it,  to  him- 
seif, and  to  his  fellow-men  ?  What  knowledge  of  these 
things  can  he  acąuire?  What  are  his  destinies.  and  his 
aids  for  their  achievement?  These  qucBtions,  and  ques- 
Uona  liko  thcsc,  constitute  the  proyiucc  of  philosophy 
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proper.  They  presedt  tbemselyes  dimly  iSt  disŁinctly  to 
every  reflecting  mind;  and  they  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
Our  intellectu^  constitution  compels  us  to  think  of 
Łhem ;  and  to  think  of  them,  however  weakly  and  spaa- 
modically,  is  the  beginning  of  philoBophy.  They  all 
adrait  of  partial  solution — of  an  answer  at  least,  which 
stimtilfltes  further  inve8tigation.  Nonę  of  them  can  re- 
oeive  a  fuli  and  complete  reply  from  the  huroan  reason — 
they  stretch  beyond  its  compass.  AU  of  them,  in  every 
age,  have  met  with  eome  responae,  either  in  the  poetic 
and  bcwildering  fancies  of  the  prevalent  mythology,  or 
in  the  wild  guesses  of  popolar  credulity;  either  in  the 
aphońsms  of  the  prudent^  or  in  the  concliiaons  of  those 
who  have  seduloualy  devoted  themselyes  to  the  unrav- 
elltng  of  these  enigroaa.  This  latter  clam  have  been 
the  philosophcra  of  eecb  generation,  from  the  com- 
mcncement  of  rational  inquiry  to  the  current  day,  as 
they  will  continue  to  be  till  the  closing  of  the  great  roli 
of  time ;  for  of  phik>8ophy  there  is  no  end. 

This  constant  disappointment  and  continual  renewal 
of  effbrt  are  strange  phenomena,  and  have  oflen  proved 
utterly  disheartening.  Henoe  haa  proceeded  the  objec- 
tion  80  freąuently  uiged  that  philosophy  is  ever  in 
restless  and  fretful  acti%'ity,  but  does  not  advanoe.  The 
allegation  of  an  entire  failure  of  progress  is  unjust ;  but 
the  same  ąuestions  constantly  reappear  with  changed 
aspects,  and  the  same  solutions  are  oflfered  under  altered 
forms.  But  the  change  in  the  aspects  and  the  altera- 
tion  in  the  forms  are  themselyes  an  adranoement.  The 
true  source  of  encouragement  is,  however,  to  be  derived 
less  from  the  progress  which  can  never  pass  the  boun- 
dariea  imposed  by  the  same  old  ąuestions  than  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  pursuit  is  morę  than  the  im- 
practicable  attainment — the  race  morę  importaąt  than 
the  arrival  at  the  goal  could  be — at  least  in  this  finite 
life,with  our  finite  powers.  Fmm  this  habitual  disap- 
pointment,  and  the  apparent  failures  which  bring  the 
disappointment,  have  arisen,  too,  this  variety  of  solu- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  for  the  numerous  rid- 
dles  that  philosophy  propounds  to  mau.  Yarro  eua- 
merated  two  bundred  and  eightj^-eight  poesible  sects, 
apparcntly  on  the  t>asis  of  ethics  alone  (Augusta  De  Civ, 
J)ti,  xix,  1) ;  and  the  number  of  distingutshable  scbemes 
of  philosoph}',  to  say  nothing  of  diversitłes  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  details,  is  oountlesSb  Yeteacb  of  these  bas 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge :  in  the  morę 
precise  statement  of  the  problems  to  be  8olved,  in  the 
clcarer  determination  of  their  conditions,  in  the  refuta- 
tion  of  former  errors,  in  the  ezposure  of  prerious  mis- 
apprehensions,  in  preaenting  the  inąuiries  under  new 
and  brighter  lights,  or  in  adding  to  our  positive  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  dark  and  difficult  subjects. 
The  gratitude  which  Aristotle  espresses,  in  a  remark- 
able  passage  (3feL  i),  towards  his  predeccssors,  who 
had  gone  astray,  or  who  had  failed  to  see  the  truth,  is 
due  to  all  philosophical  inąuirers.  They  have  contrib- 
uted something  towards  the  result,  howerer  incomplct^ 
that  result  may  remain  (rat  ydp  ouroi  (rvytf5aXovTO 
n*  Tff%f  yóp  Hiy  irpofimaiaay  rffi&v;  and  see  Alexaii- 
der  AphrodiSL  SckoL  ArittoK  ad  loc.  tf  ydp  rwv  Kara- 
^(fi\flfŁiykiv  SoK^  dropia  tvpiTuekitrfpovc  tfftac  riic 
akri^Etac  jrapatnceoani). 

nistoiy  o/ the  Subfect.— The  hopelesaneas  of  satisfac- 
triry  attainment,  with  the  ineritable  persisteucy  ot  the 
search,  and  the  gradual  approximation,  or  appearance 
of  approximation,  to  a  goal  which  is  never  reached,  but 
is  ever  receding,  eventuate  in  changes,  expansions, 
flttctuations,  and  revolutioos  in  opinion,  which  are  re- 
corded  and  appreciated  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  history  chronides  the  origins  and  original  phases 
of  philosophical  inąuiry.  its  mutations,  progresses,  and 
recessiona,  and  the  causes  of  them ;  it  notes  the  intro- 
duction  of  new  doctrines,  new  methods  of  procedurę^ 
new  modes  of  exposition ;  the  dissensions  and  contro ver- 
sies  which  spring  up  and  minister  to  new  developraents ; 
the  reduction  of  kindred  views  to  a  coherent  body,  and 
tbe  Goustitution  of  aects  and  schools;  the  fortuues  of 


such  schools,  tbe  derelopment  or  penrerrion  of  the 
eral  successiye  or  contemporaneous  schemes  of  specu  la* 
tion  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  schools  themselves,  either  iii 
conseąuence  of  their  own  intemal  acti%'ity,  or  of  the 
necessities  suggested  or  enfurced  by  extemal  attaek. 
In  this  manner,  and  from  these  motires  of  chau^e, 
philosophy  exhibits  unceasiog  actłvity  and  frequeiiŁ 
novelty  of  fonn,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  idciw 
tity  of  the  ąuestions  debated,  and  the  sameness  of  rhe 
ground  sunreyed.      In   these  ricisatudes  of  opinion 
there  is,  howevcr,  an  element  which  ought  ne%*er  to  be 
oyerlooked,  and  which  gives  an  immediate  and  urj^ent 
interest  to  all  the  Tariations.      The  philosophy    of 
an  age  or  sect  is  largely  influenced  by  recent  cxperi- 
enoes,  and  by  the  present  demands  of  the  society  or  circle 
to  which  it  is  addressed ;  and,  in  tum,  it  exercises  a  in<^t 
potent  influence  in  determining  the  views  of  the  rising 
and  succeeding  generations,  not  only  within  the  raiij^e 
of  theoretical  inąuiry,  but  also  in  goyemment.,  social 
organization,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  arts,  and  in 
eyen'thing  which  ooncems  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
The  conditicm  of  Athenian  politics  and  morals  directly 
engendered   the  Socratic  inąuiries  and  the  Socratic 
schools.     The  personal  degradation  and  seryility  of  the 
Romans  under  the  empire  proyoked  the  reyiyal  and 
ardent  adyocacy  of  stoicism.    The  repugnance  to  Islam- 
ism,  and  the  dialectical  needs  of  Christendom,  |cave 
birth  to  mediceyal  scholastidsm.  The  antagonism  which 
issued  in  the  English  oommonwealth  fumished  the  hot« 
bed  in  which  germinated  the  philosophy  of  Uobbea. 
Locke  and  the  encyclopsadists  were  the  prophets  and 
guides  of  the  French  rerolutionary  spirit ;  and  tbe  ma- 
terialism  of  the  current  years  bas  receiyed  form  as  well 
as  yitality  from  the  predominance  and  achievemeiits  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  enormous  fascinations  of 
materiał  interests  and  gnititications.     Thus  the  alter- 
nations  of  philosophy  explain  and  are  explained  by  tlic 
concurrent  modifications  of  society. 

The  history  of  philosophy  admits  of  two  distinct 
principles  of  diyision,  both  of  which  are  simultaneousły 
employed.  It  may  be  diyided  either  with  reference  (o 
its  special  subject-matter,  as  a  part  of  the  generał  do- 
main  of  philosophy,  or  with  reference  to  its  chronoloc- 
ical  successions.  Each  of  these  distńbutions  of  course 
permits  further  subdiyision. 

Plato  practically,  though  not  expressly,  diyided  phi- 
losophy into  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  induding 
theology  and  much  of  metaphysics,  along  with  natural 
philosophy,  under  the  bead  of  physics*     See  Platonic 
Philosophy.     The  diyision  of  Aristotle  is  indistinct 
and  apparently  yariable.     But  he  did  not  complete  his 
system.  H is  metaphysics,  which  corresponds  nearly  with 
his  first  philosophy,  or  with  philosophy  in  its  strictest 
sense,  was  an  incomplete  coUection  of  unfinished  papers, 
gathered  and  arranged  after  his  death.     Science,  or 
knowledge,  he  distributes  between  practioe,  produciion, 
and  theory  (Afetapk,  yi,  1,  Fraff,  187,  p.  94,  etU  Didot). 
Uebcrweg  mistakes  this  for  a  formal  diyision  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  thinl  head  is  the  only  one  to  which 
Aristotle  would  haye  assigned  the  name  of  phiknophy. 
He  elsewhere  distinguishes  theory  into  physical,  mathe- 
matical,  and  theological — the  last  correspoiuUng  with 
philosophy  proper  {Afetapk.  xi,  7).     In  one  of  his  frag- 
roents,  philosophical  problems  are  declared  to  be  of 
five  kinds :  political,  dialectical,  phi^cal,  etbical,  and 
rhetorical  (Aristot  ł'rag,  137,  p.  108).     This  diyision 
exclude8  tbe  greater  part  of  phikMophy.    The  unccr- 
tainty  and  oonfusion  which  these  aeyeral  diyiśons  are 
calctdated  to  produce  may  be  accounted  for  and  excused 
by  the  loose  acceptation  of  the  term  physics  in  the  So- 
cratic schools ;  and  by  tbe  fact  that  metaphysics,  or  phi- 
losophy, in  Ahstotle^s  e8tiroation,lay  beyond  thedomain 
of  ph3'sics.  Di yiding  philosophy  into  metapbyucs,  ph ^-s- 
ics,  and  ethics,  we  no  w  habitually  exclude  phj^sics,  or 
natural  philosophy,  and  set  it  i^iart  as  the  rnUm  of  e±- 
act  science.    The  other  two  are  assigned  to  philosophy. 
But  metaphysics  and  ethics  may  be  united  aa  togethef 
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coBStitatiDg  phUoBophy,  or  they  may  be  kcpt  disŁitict 
■ud  yarioualy  subdirided.  Sir  Williaaa  Hamilton,  who, 
u  deference  to  the  narrowneas  of  the  Scotch  school,  at 
tinies  alnuMŁ  identifies  psychologa  with  philosophy, 
fiMimeracca,  by  a  stiained  ooDsmictioo,  five  branches  of 
\he  kamer:  iogiCy  etbics,  politica,  KSthetics,  and  the- 
dogj  (MetapIL  Icct  iii,  p.  44).  Remusat  incidenUlly 
dńtribotes  pbilosopby  uiider  the  five  heads  of  pąychol- 
ogT.  iogic,  Detapbyaica^  theodicy  (or  the  pbilosopby  of 
Rłipoo^theology),  and  morals  (Fte  tPAUlard,  liv.  ii, 
ck  iii,  ToL  i,  p.  361  Bq.).  Annp^re,  in  his  ingenious  and 
iasUatic  daasification  of  human  luiowledge,  by  a  sep- 
laple  seiies  of  TioleDt  dichotomies,  mana&ciuree  eigbty- 
km  difiiinct  departmenta  of  pbilooopbical  inquiry.  For 
tbt  presmt  purpoee,  the  nłf&iency  or  tbe  inaufficiency, 
the  ralidity  or  the  inyalidity,  of  tbeee  Tarioos  divisioD8 
ttd  sabdiTińoaa  is  unimportanL  The  histoiy  of  phi- 
lonpby  indodefl  them  all,  eitber  as  definite  memben  or 
as  fobofdinaie  parta.  £ach  may  be  treated  separately, 
or  lU  may  be  embnoed  in  one  treatment,  or  a  dlitinct 
iJiacassion  may  be  bestowed  npon  sereral  of  them  com- 
iwied  in  one  Tiew.  Thua  there  may  be  a  histOT}'  of 
iBcotsl  pbilosopby,  and  a  histosy  of  etbics,  like  the  sup- 
pieiiients  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
to  tbe  £JKf€iop«Bdia  BrUamńoa;  or  a  history  of  logie, 
Uke  Hr.  BJakey^s  rery  leeUe  treatiae  on  that  subject; 
or  a  history  of  heretical  opinkrna,  like  thoee  ao  common 
ia  tbe  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  or  a  generał 
^aśatj  of  philoeophy,  like  Brucken^s  or  Tennemann^s  or 
Utberweg^fl.  Tbia  is.the  modę  in  which  the  history  of 
pbilosopby  may  be  dirided. 

Tbe  other  pioceas  of  division  legards  primańly  the 
ncctaaioa  of  pbiloeopbicai  systems,  or  of  philosophical 
Kboola^where  the  systems  are  identified  with  particular 
^cboidaL  A  rery  loooe  and  generał  distribuUon  of  tbia 
kioii  18  into  ancient,  mediieTal,  and  modem,  each  of 
•bich  hsa  often  been  handled  separately,  The  distinc- 
tioo  between  tbeae  diTisions  is  mainly  the  difference  of 
lime.  Tbey  freqaently  nm  into  each  other.  In  many 
cliaiseteriatjcs,  both  of  doctrine  and  method,  tbey  re- 
peat  each  otbń'.  The  scbolastic  procedare  is  discem- 
>Ue  in  Plotinus  and  Joannes  Damasoenus,  while  John 
^MMas  £rigena  approached  morę  nearly  to  the  Neo- 
Platooiats  than  to  the  schoolmen.  Occam  and  Gerson 
eibiUt  many  modem  featares;  and  among  the  mod- 
*nH  Łbere  aie  many  wide  differenoes,  not  only  iq  doc- 
tńne,  but  in  cbaracter.  Hence  other  divisions,  morc 
f^ccise  than  are  attainable  by  these  indistinct  chrono- 
^icai  periods,  hare  latterly  won  morę  favor.  The  ful- 
bwing  may  be  offeted  as  au  example  of  soch  distribu- 
liłis: 

I-  Tbe  comneocements  of  phi  lofophy,  cblefly  amons  the 
Orieatate,  wilh  wbam  pbilosopby,  mylhology,  aud  the* 
ology  were  Inseparably  tntertwlned. 

n.  Tbe  pbfioeophy  of  the  Oreeks,  wbich  comprehends  of 
ctratK  the  pbtloflophy  of  the  Romana,  aa  it  was  eaaeu- 
tUIlr  Oreek  from  Cicero  to  Boethias. 

ul.  The  philoeophy  of  the  Scboolmen,  which  In  part  over- 
'^'ips  modem  systems.  To  this  the  phllosopny  of  the 
Jcwi  tiKi  Saracens  may  be  lołoed  aa  an  appenaix,  aiuce 
it  liTords  the  transitiou  to  U  from  tbe  Oreeka. 

1>.  Tttt  philoeophy  of  the  EeDalxaance,or  Transition  Age, 
^ontinenciiig  with  Oemidtns  Pletho  and  the  Medlcean 
A<»dcrfly,  and  endłog  with  Pascal  and  Oassendf. 

^.  Tbe  philoeophy  of  Itodeni  Timea— fhnn  Francis  Baeoak 
and  Deacartes. 


£acb  of  tbeae  peńoda  bas  many  subdiyiaions,  whicb 

l^n  Yariooly  oonstituted  by  different  histońana, 

ud  neecanrily  vary  with  tbe  Tariation  of  the  aspects 

'"'^  which  pbilosopby  is  contemplated  by  the  seyeral 

c^iclen  of  iu  fluctuations. 

^iCeroterb— Tbe  fuUest  repertory  of  works  on  the 
>^veial  flchemes  of  pbilosopby,  on  its  generał  and  special 
^ttton-,  and  on  the  history  of  the  philoeophers  them- 
^^^  and  of  particular  doctrines,  may  be  found  in 
l-eberweg,  Hiśkiry  o/ Philoiopky,  tranalated  by  George 
S.  Moitis  (N.  Y.  1876,  2  vol».  8vo).  Up  to  the  datę  of 
1^  ^«k  the  follest  treatise  on  the  subject  was  H. 
'^^'i  GadUekte  der  PhUotopkie  (Gotha,  1854,  12 
Yola.  Bto),  a  oonrcnieni  aummaiy  ia  Maurice*8  Morał 


and  Mełapkjfrieai  PhUatophy  (Lond.  1850-^,  and  late^ 
4  Yola.  8vo),  which  gtyes  a  historical  reriew  of  the 
whole  subject,    (G.F.H.) 

Philoeophy,  Chald^ean.  Sce  Magi;  Phiłoso- 
PHY.  Hebrkw. 

Philoiophy,  Grebk.  It  is  not  in  acoordance  with 
tbe  scope  of  this  Cydopadia  to  give  a  fuli  accoimt  of 
the  various  philosophical  systems  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
These  are  sufBciently  discossed  under  the  names  of 
their  respectire  founders.  Our  pnrpose  here  is  only  to 
give  80  mach  as  will  senre  to  show  their  reiations  to 
Christianity.  (In  doing  this,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
ing  article  on  Uebrew  Pbilosopby,  we  arail  ouraelyes 
la^^y  of  the  statements  in  Kitto  s  and  Smith's  Dio^ 
tionaries.) 

I.  The  Deuekpment  of  Greek  PhUotophy^-The  com- 
plete  fitness  of  Greek  pbilosopby  to  perform  a  propift- 
deutic  Office  for  Christianity,  as  an  ezhaustiye  effort  of 
reason  to  solye  the  great  proUems  of  being,  must  be  ap- 
parent  after  a  detaUed  stody  of  its  progrcss  and  con- 
summation  \  and  eyen  the  simplest  outliue  of  its  history 
cannot  filii  to  preserye  the  leading  traits  of  the  natnral 
(or  eyen  necessary)  law  by  which  its  deyelopmeut  was 
goyemed. 

The  yarious  attempts  wbich  baye  been  madę  to  dfr- 
riye  Western  philoeophy  from  Eastem  sources  baye 
signally  failed.  The  extemal  eyidence  in  fayor  of  this 
opinion  is  wholly  insnfficient  to  esublish  it  (Ritter, 
Geach,  d.  PhiL  i,  159,  etc ;  Thirlwall,  Bist.  of  Gr,  ii,  180; 
Zeller,  Ge»ch,  d.  PhiL  d  Griechen,  i,  18-34 ;  Max  Muller, 
On  Lanffuoffe,  84  notę),  and  on  intemal  grounds  it  is 
most  improbable.  It  is  tme  that  in  some  degree  the 
cbaracter  of  Greek  apeculation  may  baye  been  influ- 
enced,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideas 
which  were  originally  intaroduced  from  tbe  Eaat;  but 
this  indirect  influence  does  not  affect  the  real  origiual^ 
ity  of  the  great  Greek  teacbers.  The  spirit  of  pure 
philoeophy,  distinct  from  theology,  is  wholly  alien  from 
Eastem  tbought;  and  it  was  compaiatiyely  late  when 
eyen  a  Greek  yentured  to  aeparate  pbilosopby  from  re- 
ligion.  But  in  Greece  the  separation,  when  it  was  once 
effected,  remained  essentially  complete.  The  opinions 
of  tbe  ancient  pbilosophen  migbt  or  might  not  be  out- 
waidly  reooncilable  with  the  popular  faith ;  but  philos* 
ophy  and  faith  were  independent.  The  yery  yalue  of 
Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is 
poBsible,  a  result  of  aimple  reason,  or,  if  faith  aaserts  its 
prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  In  thii 
we  baye  a  reoord  of  tbe  power  and  weakneas  of  the  hu- 
man mind  written  at  once  on  the  g^ndest  acale  and  in 
tbe  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  yarious  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  baye  been  propoeed,  tbe  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  which  diyides  the  history  of  philoaophy  into 
three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  sera  of  the 
Sophists,  the  next  to  the  deatb  of  Aristotle,  tbe  third 
to  the  Christian  sera.  In  the  first  period  the  world  ob- 
jectiyely  ia  the  great  centrę  of  inąoiry;  in  the  second, 
the  ** ideas"  of  things,  tnith,  and  being;  in  the  third, 
tbe  chief  interest  of  philoeophy  falls^back  upon  the 
proctical  condoct  of  life.  Successiye  systems  oyerlap 
each  other,  both  in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but 
broadly  the  se(|oence  which  bas  been  indicaled  will 
bold  good  (Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Grieehen,  i,  111^ 
etc).  After  the  Christian  sara  philosophy  ceased  to 
baye  any  tme  yitality  in  Greece,  but  it  madę  fresh  ef- 
forts  to  meet  the  changed  conditiona  of  life  at  Alexan- 
dria  and  Romę.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  yiyified 
by  the  spirit  of  Oriental  roysticism,  and  afterwards  of 
Christianity;  at  Romę  Stoicism  was  united  with  the 
yigorous  rirtues  of  actiye  life.  Each  of  these  great 
diyi&ions  must  be  pasaed  in  rapid  reyiew. 

1.  The  pre-Socratic  Schodu, — ^The  first  Greek  philoa- 
ophy was  little  morę  than  an  attempt  to  foUow  out  in 
thought  the  my  thic  cosmogonies  of  earlier  poeta.  Grad- 
nally  the  deptb  and  yariety  of  the  pioblems  induded  in 
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the  idea  of  a  cosmogony  became  apparent,  and,  after 
each  dew  had  been  followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the 
negaŁŁve  teaching  of  the  SophUts.  The  ąuestions  of 
creation,  of  the  imnoecUate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  iu  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble,  and 
speculation  was  Łumed  iuto  a  new  direcŁion. 

Wbat  id  the  one  permanent  element  which  underlies 
Łhe  changing  forma  of  Łhings?— this  wiu  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  the  łonie  school  endeavorcd  to  flnd  an 
answer.  Thales  (RC.  cir.  625-610),  foUowing,  as  it 
seems,  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture 
(water)  as  the  one  source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anax- 
imenes  (B.C.  cir.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as 
the  morę  subtle  and  aU-pervading  element;  butequally 
with  Thales  he  neglected  all  oonsideration  of  the  force 
which  might  bo  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal  sub- 
stance.  At  a  much  later  datę  (B!c.  cir.  450)  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  to  meet  this  diflkulty,  represented  this  el- 
ementary  **air"  as  endowed  with  inteUigenoe  (vórioic)y 
but  even  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  materiał 
and  the  inteUigent.  The  atomie  theory  of  Democritus 
(RC.  cir.  460-857),  which  stands  in  dose  connection 
with  this  form  of  łonie  teaching,  offered  another  and 
morę  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  bis  atoms  in- 
clnded  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted  to  ac- 
cóunt  for  ita  source.  Meanwhile  another  modę  of  spcc- 
ulation  had  arisen  in  the  same  schooL  In  place  of  one 
definite  element,  Anaximander  (B.C.  610-547)  suggested 
the  unlimited  (ró  dirtipop)  as  the  adeąuate  origin  of 
all  special  exi9t«nces.  Somewhat  morę  thau  a  century 
later  Anaxagoras  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  linę 
of  speculation:  *'A11  things  were  together;  then  mind 
(yovc)  came  and  disposed  them  in  order"  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii,  6).  Thus  we  arc  lefb  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate 
dualism. 

The  Eleatic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point  of 
yiew.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  materiał  things, 
and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  fundamental  principle ; 
Xenophanes  (B.C.  cir.  550-530)  *<  looked  up  to  the  whole 
heav'en,  and  said  that  the  One  is  God"  (Arist.  Met,  i,  5, 
rb  tv  ilvai  ^ij<n  rbv  ^e6v),  **  Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
things ;  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God'*  (Thirlwall, 
Hisł,  of  Gr.  ii,  136).  That  which  w,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes,  must  be  one,  etemal,  infinite,  immovable,  un- 
changeable.  Parmenides  of  Elea  (B.C.  500)  substituted 
abstract  "  being"  for  "  God"  in  the  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  distinguiahed  with  precision  the  functions 
of  sense  and  reason.  Sense  teaches  us  of  *'  the  many," 
the  faL^e  (phcnomena) ;  Reason  of  "  the  one,"  the  true 
(the  abaoltite).  Zeno  of  Elea  (RC.  cir.  450)  developed 
with  logical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in 
our  perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion^  for  in- 
fttauce),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  fur  scep- 
Łicism.  If  the  One  alone  if,  the  phenomenal  world  is 
an  illusion.  The  subltme  aspiration  of  Xenophanes, 
when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its  conseąuences,  end- 
ed in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  (B.C.  500)  oflfers  a  com- 
plete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and  stands  far  in 
adrance  of  the  earlier  łonie  school,  with  which  he  is 
historically  connected.  So  far  from  contrasting  the 
existent  and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change.  «  There  ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be, 
anever-living  fire,  unceasingly  kindłed  and  extingui»h€d 
in  due  measure"  (aTrrófiivov  fiirpa  coe  aTcooj^iwófi^ 
vov  fitTpa,  Ciem.  Alex.  Stroin,  v,  14,  §  105).  Rest  and 
continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is  the  iustanUne- 
ous  balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  7, 
^ta  Tiję  ivavTiorpOTrrfc  ripfŁwr^ai  rd  óiT«).  Creation 
is  the  play  of  the  Creator.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  his 
opintons  can  be  graspeil,  Heraclitus  makes  noble  "guesses 
at  truth;"  yet  be  leares  "fate"  {uftapfŁtytj)  as  the  su- 
premę creator  (Stob.  KcL  i,  p.  59,  ap.  Kitter  and  PreUer, 
§  42),  The  cycles  of  life  and  death  nm  on  by  its  law. 
It  may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from  these 
wider  speculations  he  tumed  his  thoughts  inwards. 
**  I  iuvestigatcd  myself,"  he  says,  with  conacious  pride 


(Plutarch,  adv,  CoL  1118,  c);  and  in  this  respect  łi^* 
foiesbadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  as  Zeno  did  th&Ł 
of  the  Sophiata. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (RC.  cir.  540-510)  is 
subordinate  in  intereat  to  his  sociał  and  połitical  the~ 
ories,  though  it  sappłies  a  link  in  the  conrse  of  specuła^ 
tk>n :  otbers  had  labored  to-  tracę  a  nnity  in  the  worlcł 
in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  element  or  in  ttie 
idea  of  a  whole ;  be  sought  to  combine  the  Beparat:«t 
harmony  of  parta  with  total  unity.     Numerical  unit  v-^ 
includes  the  finifce  and  the  infinite;  and  in  the  rclatioiis 
of  number  there  ia  a  perfect  symmetry,  aa  all  spring  ou  t: 
of  the  fundamental  unit.     Thus  numbers  seemed  to 
Pythagoras  to  t)e  not  only  "  pattems'*  of  things  (rta>m' 
óvTiav)i  but  causea  of  their  being  (r^c  oiwiac),     Ho^w^ 
he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  fanciful 
to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  soułs  tLrx 
attempt  to  tracę  in  the  succesńTeforms  of  life  an  out- 
ward  expre88ion  of  a  harmonious  ław  in  the  morał  as 
well  as  in  the  phyaicał  world.     (The  remaina  of  tbe 
pre-Socratic  philoeophere  have  bieen  collected  in  a  xery 
conrenient  form  by  F.  Mułłach  in  Didot'8  BibUoth,  Gf\ 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  phrlosophy  waa  thns  oompleted. 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  had  been 
stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.     The  relation  of 
spirit  and  matter  was  atill  unsołved.     Speculation  is- 
sued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  materialism  (Democri- 
tus), or  pantheism  (Xenophanes).     On  one  side  reason 
was  madę  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  (Parmenides)  ;  on 
the  other,  experience  (Heraclitus).     As  yet  there  was 
no  rest,  and  the  Sophists  prepared  the  way  for  a  ne^r 
method.     Whatever  may  be  the  morał  esttmate  wliich 
is  forraed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  preparatory  to  that 
of  Socrates.     All  attempts  to  arrive  at  oertainty  by  a 
study  of  the  world  had  failed :  might  it  not  seem,  thcn, 
that  truth  is  subjectire?     *'Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things."      Sensations  are  modified  by  the  individual; 
and  may  not  this  hołd  good  uniyersally?     The  concłu- 
sion  was  applied  to  morals  and  politics  with  fearłeas 
skill.     The  bełief  in  absołute  truth  and  right  was  wcll- 
nigh  banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  per- 
fecting  the  instrument  which  was  to  be  tumed  again»t 
them.     Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  preciaion 
unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the  płace   of 
things.     Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  Protag* 
oras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  it. 

2.  The  Socraiic  Schools. — In  the  second  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  the  scenę  and  subject  were  both 
changed.  Athens  became  the  centrę  of  speculations 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home  among  the 
morę  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies.  At  the  same 
time  inquiry  was  tumed  from  the  ootward  world  to  the 
inward,  from  theories  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  ihings 
to  theories  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy 
of  ideas,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  naturę.  In  three  gencrations  Greek  spec- 
ulation reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariatotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with  it. 
In  the  hopeless  tiuruoil  of  civil  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed, men*is  thoughts  were  chiefly  dirccted  to  ąuestions 
of  personal  duty. 

The  famoos  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Met.  xiii,  4) 
characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (RC^  468-399) 
placcs  his  scientific  positiun  in  the  clearest  light,  There 
are  two  things,  he  aays,  which  we  may  rightly  attńb- 
ute  to  Socrates,  inductive  reasoning  and  generał  defłni- 
tion  {rovc  r  iiraicriKtwę  \óyovc  rai  ró  opiZftf^oi  kcl^ó- 
\ov\  By  the  first  he  endeavored  to  diacover  the  per- 
manent element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion:  by  the  sec- 
ond he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  But, 
besides  thij*,  Socrates  rendered  another  serrice  to  truth. 
He  changed  not  only  the  roethoił,  but  ałao  the  sobject 
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of  phOosophy  (Cicero,  Acai.  Post,  i,  4).    Etbics  occa- 
pled  in  his  iavestigmtions  the  {Himaiy  pUce  wbich  had 
biiberto  been  belit  by  physics.     The  gmtt  jum  of  his 
bduction  was  to  eatablisb  tbe  soyereignty  of  riitue; 
and,  befute  entering  od  other  speculatious,  he  determioed 
to  obey  tbe  Deiphian  TDaxim  and  ''know  himself" 
( PUtOf  Phtgdr,  IX  229).    1 1  was  a  neccssary  conseąiience 
£'f  a  firsc  effurt  in  this  direction  that  Socrates  regarded 
ill  tbe  results  -which  he  deńved  as  like  in  kind.    Kuowl- 
cii^  (fc7urr^fn})  was  eqiiaUy  abaolute  and  autborita- 
UTc,  whether  it  referred  to  tbe  laws  of  intieUectual  oper- 
u»Aa  or  to  ąnestions  of  morality.    A  condusion  in 
gcoraetiy  and  a  condusion  on  conduct  were  set  forth  as 
trae  in  the  aame  sense.     Tbus  vice  was  only  anotber 
asme  for  ignorance  (Xa>oph.  Mcm,  iii,  9, 4 ;  Arist.  Eth, 
lud.  u  5).    ETery  one  was  supposed  to  bare  within  bim 
a  tacttlty  abaolntely  leading  to  rigbt  action,  just  as  tbe 
miód  neceasańly  deddes  rigbtly  as  to  reUtions  of  space 
aisl  namber,  wtaen  each  step  in  tbe  propoeition  is  dearly 
^tated.     Socrates  practically  neglected  tbe  determina- 
lire  power  of  the  wilL     His  great  glory  was,  however, 
cłearly  oonnected  with  this  fandaroental  error  in  bis 
system.     He  affirmed  tbe  exiBtence  of  a  univeiBal  law 
I     C)f  rigbt  and  wrong.    He  counected  pbtlosopby  witb 
sction,  both  in  detail  and  in  generaL     On  tbe  one  side 
be  upheld  the  sapremacy  of  conscience,  on  tbe  other 
tbe  wurking  of  Proyidence.    Not  tbe  least  fruitful  cbar- 
scteristic  of  his  teaching  was  wbat  may  be  called  its 
desultorineaa.      He  formed  no  complete  system.     He 
VTote  nothin^.    He  attracted  and  impressed  bis  foUow- 
,     en  by  his  manyHuded  naturę.     He  belped  otbers  to 
gire  birth  to  thougbts,  to  use  bis  favorite  image,  but  be 
was  barren  himself  (1'lato,  Theał,  p.  150).     As  a  result 
of  tbis,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  roaintained 
by  some  of  his  profesaed  foUowers,  wbo  carried  out  iso- 
Uted  fragments  of  bis  teaching  to  extreme  condusions. 
tSome  adopted  his  method  (Euclides,  B.C.  cir.  400,  the 
if^^inaiu),  otbers  his  subject.     Of  tbe  latter,  one 
HKrtion,  following  out  his  proposition  of  tbe  identity  of 
%if-oe»mniand  (lyKpartia)  with  rirtue,  professed  an  ut- 
ter  disregard  of  ererything  materiał  (Antisthenes,  RC. 
cir.  366,  tbe  Cjytncf),  wbile  tbe  other  (Arutippus,  B.C. 
ńr.  366,  tbe  Cyrenaics),  inrerting  tbe  maxiai  that  rir- 
tue is  neceasarily  accompanied  by  pleasure,  took  imme- 
^le  pleasure  as  the  nile  of  action. 

Tbese  **  minor  Socratic  scboob"  were,  bowerer,  pre- 
nuture  and  imperfect  devdopments.  Tbe  trutbs  wbich 
lW  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in.more 
reasonaUe  forms.  Plato  alone  (RC.  430-347),  by  the 
Wadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teaching,  was  tbe  tnie  suc- 
ccsflor  of  Socrates;  with  fuUer  detaU  and  greater  dab- 
c^rateneas  of  parta,  bis  pbilosopby  was  as  many-sided  as 
that  of  his  master.  Tbus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
con»9tent  Platonie  system,  tbough  many  Platonie  doc- 
trioes  are  sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed 
two  commanding  powers,  wbich,  though  apparently  in- 
compatible^  are  in  tbe  bighest  sense  complementary :  a 
oatchleas  destructire  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagina- 
ti(»i.  By  tbe  first  he  refuted  the  great  fallacies  of  the 
Sopbiats  on  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and  rigbt, 
<:arr>-ing  out  in  tbis  the  attacks  of  Socrates;  by  tbe 
other  he  endearored  to  bridge  orer  tbe  intenral  between 
appearance  and  reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the 
ttemal.  His  famous  doctrines  of  Ideas  and  RecoUection 
(Av(ifivt}(fic)  are  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  logical 
ditBculty.  Socrates  had  shown  tbe  exisŁence  of  generał 
ootions;  Plato  felt  constrained  to  attribute  to  tbem  a 
substantive  esistence  (Arist.  Met.  xiii,  4).  A  glorious 
riston  gave  completeness  to  bis  view.  The  unembodied 
spirits  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  of  tbe 
**  ideas"*  of  things  {Phtedr,  p.  247) ;  tbe  law  of  tbeir  em- 
bodiment  was  sensibly  portrayed;  and  the  morę  or  less 
vivid  reroembranoe  of  supramundane  realities  in  tbis 
Ufe  was  traoed  to  antecedent  facta.  AU  men  were  tbus 
supposed  to  haTe  been  foce  to  face  with  truth :  tbe  ob- 
ject  of  teaching  was  to  bring  back  Impressions  latent 
bat  tineflaced. 

vnr.-i 


Tbe  '^  myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  tbe  most  famous  of 
which  reference  bas  j ust  been  madę,  play  a  most  impor- 
tant  part  in  bis  system.  Tbey  ans>ver  in  tbe  pbilosopher 
to  faith  in  tbe  Christian,  lu  dealing  witb  immortality 
and  judgment  be  leares  tbe  way  of  reason,  and  yentures, 
as  be  says,  on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  tbe 
ocean  (Phadr.  p.86,  D ;  (?on/.p.623,  A).  "  The  perU  and 
tbe  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great"  (Pheedr,  p.  1 14, 
C,  D).  Such  tales,  be  admits,  may  seem  puertle  and 
ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and  dearer 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  end,  tbe  judgment  woultl 
be  just  (Gorg,  p.  527,  A).  Bat,  as  it  is.  tbus  only  can  be 
connect  tbe  seen  and  the  unseen.  The  mytbs,  tben, 
mark  tbe  limit  of  his  dialectics.  Tbey  are  not  merely 
a  poetical  picture  of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular 
iUustration  of  his  teaching.  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate 
beyond  tbe  depths  of  argument.  Tbey  show  that  bis 
method  was  not  commensurate  witb  bis  instinctive  de- 
sires;  and  point  out  in  intelligible  outlines  tbe  subjects 
on  which  man  looks  for  rerelation.  Such  are  tbe  rela- 
tions  of  tbe  homan  mind  to  tnith  {PhtBdr,  p.  246-49) ; 
tbe  pre-exLBtence  and  immortality  of  the  soul  (Meno^  p. 
81-3 ;  Pktedr,  p.  110-12 ;  Tim,  p.  4'l) ;  the  state  of  futurę 
retribution  (Gorg,  p.  528-25;  Bep,  p.  614-16);  the  rer- 
dutions  of  the  world  (PoUł.  p.  269.  Comp.  also  Sympos. 
p.  189-91,  203-5;  Zeller,  Phiłot,  J,  Griech,  p.  361-63, 
wbo  give8  the  literaturę  of  tbe  subject). 

Tbe  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  (RC. 
384-322)  lies  iu  the  use  wbich  Plato  tbus  madę  of  im- 
agination as  tbe  exponent  of  instinct,  The  dialectics 
of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unwortby  of  Plato; 
but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his 
finał  deciaion.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and 
he  uaed  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  ¥>Tittngs  con- 
tain  tbe  bighest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Looking 
back  on  all  tbe  earlier  efforts  of  pbilosophy,  be  pro- 
nounced  a  calm  and  finał  judgment.  For  bim  many  of 
tbe  condusions  wbich  others  had  maintaincd  were  val- 
uelcss,  because  be  showcd  tliat  tbey  rested  on  feeling, 
and  not  on  argument.  Tbis  stem  acverity  of  logie  gives 
an  indescribable  pathos  to  tbose  passages  in  wbicb  be 
touches  on  the  bighest  hopes  of  men ;  and  perbaps  there 
is  no  morę  truły  affecting  chapter  in  andent  literaturę 
tban  that  in  which  he  states  in  a  fcw  uuimpassioned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inąutr}*  iiito  tbe  immortality 
of  tbe  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal,  bnt  that  part 
is  impersonal  {De  An,  iii,  5).  This  was  the  sentence  of 
reasoH}  and  be  givcs  expre»sion  to  it  witbout  a  word  of 
protest,  and  yet  as  one  wbo  knew  the  extent  of  the  sao- 
rifice  which  it  involved.  Tbe  condusion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  epttaph  of  free  speculation.  Laws  of  obsenration 
and  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  govemment 
remain,  but  there  is  no  bope  beyond  tbe  grave. 

It  foliowa  neceasarily  that  tbe  Platonie  doctrine  of 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  wbo  gave, 
however,  tbe  finał  development  to  the  original  concep- 
tion  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  ^  ideas"  (generał  defi- 
nitions)  were  merę  abstractions ;  wiih  Plato  tbey  had 
an  absolute  exi8tence ;  with  Aristotle  they  had  no  exi8t- 
ence  separate  from  things  in  wbicb  they  were  realized, 
though  tbe  form  (ftop^^),  wbicb  answers  to  the  Platonie 
idea,  was  beld  to  be  the  cssence  of  the  tbing  itsdf  (comp. 
Zeller,  Pkilos,  d,  Griech,  i,  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  tbe  Sys- 
tems of  Plato  and  Aristotle  wbich  bas  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed.  In  both,  etbics  is  a  part  of  politics.  The  citizen 
is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  tbis  doctrine  finds  its 
most  extravagant  derelopment  in  tbeory,  though  bis 
life,  and,  in  some  placcs,  bis  teaching,  were  direętly  op- 
posed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg.  p.  527,  D).  Tbis  practical  in- 
oonsequence  was  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  con- 
dition  of  Atbens  at  the  time,  for  tbe  idea  was  in  complete 
łiarmony  with  tbe  national  feeling;  and,  in  fact,  the 
absolute  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body- 
includes  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Aristotle  the  "  politicał"  charactcr  of  man  is  defined 
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włth  greater  precisioni  and  brougbt  within  narrower 
limiŁs.  The  breaking  up  of  the  smali  Greek  states  had 
prepared  the  way  fur  morę  oomprehensiYe  view8  of 
humaii  fellowship,  without  destroying  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  neoeasity  of  aocial  union  for  perfect  life. 
But  in  the  next  geueration  thls  was  lost.  The  wara  of 
the  fluccesaion  obliterated  the  idea  of  aociety,  and  phi- 
loflophy  waa  oontent  with  aiming  at  iudividual  happi- 
ness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  sceptics.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophtsts 
marked  the  dose  of  the  dni  period,  and  in  like  manner 
the  scepticism  of  the  Pyrrhonists  marks  the  close  of  the 
seoond  (Stilpo,  RG  cir.  290 ;  Pyrrho,  RC.  cir.  290).  But 
the  Pyrrhonists  rendered  no  posittve  senrice  to  the  cause 
of  philoBophy.  as  the  Sophists  dtd  by  the  refinement  of 
languagc.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited  in 
its  rangę,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the  rise  of 
the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect  it  fore- 
ahows  the  character  of  after-philosophy  by  denying  the 
foundation  of  all  higher  speculations.  Thus  all  interest 
was  tumed  to  ąuestions  of  practical  morality.  Hitberto 
morality  had  been  based  as  a  science  upon  mental  an- 
alysis,  but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was  madę  subservient 
to  law  and  custom.  Immediate  expeńence  was  held  to 
be  the  nile  of  life  (comp.  Kitter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

8.  The  post-Socratic  Schoois. — After  Aristotle,  phi- 
loBophy,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  took  a  new  direc- 
tion.  The  Socratic  schoois  were,  as  has  been  shown, 
connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates  placed  rir- 
tue  in  action,  truth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  things. 
Plato  went  farther,  and  maiutained  that  these  ideas  are 
alone  truły  exi»tent.  Aristotle,  though  dUfering  in 
terms,  yet  only  foUowed  in  the  same  direction  when  he 
attributed  to  form,  not  an  independent  exfstence,  but  a 
fashioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual  objects. 
But  from  this  point  speciilation  took  a  mainly  personal 
direction.  Phtlosophy,  in  the  strict  scnse  of  the  word, 
ceased  to  exist.  This  was  due  both  to  the  circumstan- 
ccs  of  the  time  and  to  the  ex  haust  ion  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  Socratic  method  to  8olve  the  deep  myster- 
ies  of  being.  Aństotle  had,  indeeil,  laid  the  wide  foun- 
dations  of  an  inductire  system  of  physics,  but  few  were 
indined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical  theories 
which  were  brought  forward  were  merely  adaptations 
firom  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  włth  morał  ąuestions  two  opposite  systems 
are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in  all  agcs.  On 
the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  actions 
ia  to  l)e  judged  by  their  results;  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  actions  themselvea.  Pleasure 
is  the  test  of  right  in  one  casc :  an  assumed  or  discovered 
law  of  OUT  naturę  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  per- 
fect and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undisturbed.  it 
isevident  that  both  systems  would  give  identicał  results. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  errur  on  cach  side,  which 
ia  clearly  seen  in  the  rival  schoois  of  the  Kpicureans  and 
Stoics,  who  practically  dtvided  the  suffniges  of  the  mass 
of  educateii  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  Kra. 

Epicurus  (aC  352-270)  defined  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  reganled  as  super- 
fluous.  He  rejected  dialects  as  a  uscless  study,  and 
accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acce^tation  of  the 
term,  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinatod 
entirely  to  elhics  (Cicero,  I>e  Fitu  i,  7).  But  he  differed 
widely  frora  the  Oyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness. 
The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be 
found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  dom  not  consist  necessarily  in  ex- 
citcment  or  motinn,  but  ofken  in  absolute  tranquillity 
(aTaoalta\  **The  wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the 
rack'*  (Diog.  I^ert.  x,  118),  for  **virtue  alone  is  insep- 
arable  frt>m  pleasure"  (id.  p.  138).  To  Iivr  happily 
-M  to  live  wisdy,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertibte 


phraaes  (id.  p.  140).  But  it  foUowed  as  a  oorollazT' 
from  his  riew  of  happiness  that  the  gods,  who  wer<e 
assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were  abso— 
lutelv  free  from  the  distractions  and  emotiona  oonse— 

m 

ąnent  on  any  cara  for  the  world  or  man  (id.  p.  139  ; 
comp.  Lucr.  ii,  645-47).  All  things  were  suppoaed  to 
come  into  being  by  chanoe,  and  so  pass  away ;  and  the 
study  of  nature  was  chiefly  useful  as  dispelling  the  sls- 
perstitious  fears  of  the  gods  and  death  by  which  tbo 
roultitude  are  tormented.  It  is  obvious  how  such  teacti- 
ing  would  degenerata  in  practice.  The  indiyidual  was 
left  master  of  his  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  to  ^ny 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  daims 
of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Zeno 
of  Citium  (RC.  cir.  280),  with  equal  partiality,  advo- 
cated  a  purely  spińtual  (intellectual)  morality.     The 
oppoeition  between  the  two  was  complete.   The  infinite, 
chance-formed  worlds  of  the  one  stand  orer  against  the 
one  harmouious  world  of  the  other.     On  the  one  side 
are  gods  regardless  of  materiał  things,  on  the  other  a 
Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.    This  dif- 
ference  necessarily  found  its  chief  expre8aion  in  ethica. 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two 
principles  of  things,  matter  (ró  iraaxov)f  and  God,  fate, 
reason — ^for  the  names  were  many  by  which  it  waa  fash- 
ioned  and  quickened  (ró  7roioi>v)— it  followed  that  tbe 
active  principle  in  man  is  of  di%'ine  origin,  and  that  his 
duty  is  to  live  conformably  to  nature  (ró  ófiuXoyovfić- 
vwc  [ry  0u0C(]  (^y).     By  "nature*"  some  uoderstood 
the  nature  of  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universe ; 
but  both  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  generał  law  of  the 
whole,  and  not  particular  passions  or  impulaea.     Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.    All  extemal  things  were  in- 
different.     Reason  was  tbe  alisolute  8overeign  of  man. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that  of  Epicurus, 
practically  left  man  to  himself.    But  it  was  worse  in  its 
finał  results  than  Epicurism,  for  it  madę  him  his  own 
god. 

In  one  |>oint  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed. 
They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
indiridual  as  the  highest  good.    Both  systems  bdongcd 
to  a  period  of  comiption  and  decay.    They  were  the 
efforts  of  the  man  to  support  himself  in  the  ruin  of  the 
State.    But  at  the  same  time  this  asserticm  of  individual 
independencc  and  breaking  down  of  local  connections 
performed  an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity.     It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  oor- 
responding  to  the  Dispcrsion  for  the  Jews.     Men,  as 
men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done  be- 
fore.    Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by  the  ar- 
guments  of  the  Epicureans.     The  unity  of  the  human 
conscience  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  (comp. 
A ntoniRM,  iv.  4, 3.3,  with  Gataker's  notes). 

Meanwhilc  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  d^pen- 
erated  into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authorita- 
tive  nile  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in  what 
seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  "common- 
sense,"  and  maintained  that  the  senses  give  a  direec 
knowledge  of  the  object.  Cameades  (B.C.  213-129) 
combated  these  views,  and  showed  that  sensation  can- 
not  lie  proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effecrs,  of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosopbical 
basis  of  the  later  schoois  was  undermined.  Sceptidsm 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  speculation;  and,  if  we 
may  beliere  the  declaration  of  Seneca  (Qu€Uł.Nał,  rii. 
32),  scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  taught  as  a  sys- 
tem. The  great  teachers  had  songht  rest,  and  in  the 
end  thev  found  unrest.  Nn  science  of  life  could  he  es- 
tablished.  The  reason  of  the  few  failed  to  create  an 
esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  happiness.  For  in  this  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  błcssings  of  philoaophy  were  not 
for  the  mass.  A  **  gospel  preached  to  the  pow"  was  as 
yet  nnknown. 

But  thongh  the  Greek  philosophers  fełl  short  of  their 
highest  aim,  it  oeeds  no  words  to  show  the  work  which 
they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  unirersal  Chureh.    They  re- 
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Tcakd  tKe  wants  and  the  instincta  of  men  with  a  elear* 
MS  and  rigor  elaewhere  unattainable,  for  their  sight 
«i9  dftizkd  by  no  reflecŁiona  from  a  purer  fatth.  Step 
bf  step  great  ąuestions  were  propoeed  —  fate,  proTi- 
dence— conecience,  law — the  state,  the  man;  and  an- 
s«en  me  given  which  are  the  morę  instniGtive  be- 
anse  they  are  generally  one-sided.  The  discasBiona 
whkh  were  primarilr  restricted  to  a  few,  in  tiroe  inflo- 
CBced  the  optnions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who 
spoke  of**  an  unknown  God'*  had  an  audience  who  ooiild 
rademand  him,  not  at  Athena  only  or  Romę,  but 
tlircMighout  the  civUtzed  world. 

The  complete  courK  of  philoaophy  was  nm  before 

tb«  Christian  mn,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  8y»- 

tHDs  afterwaidB  which  offered  mroe  novel  features.    At 

Akxuidria  Platontsm  was  united  with  rarious  elements 

of  Eastem  specałation,  and  for  8everal  centuriea  exer- 

osed  an  important  influence  on  Christian  doctrine.    At 

Bonie  Scoicism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  re- 

public,  and  exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  phi- 

V)BOf>hy.    Of  the  lirst  nothing  can  be  said  here.     It- 

anse  ooly  when  Christianity  was  a  recognised  spiritual 

power.  and  was  influenced  both  positirely  and  negatiye- 

1t  br  the  GoepeL    The  same  reraark  appUes  to  the  ef- 

forts  to  ąuicken  afresh  the  forms  of  paganism,  which 

Ibund  their  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.     Theae  have 

BO  independent   valae  as  an   expression  of  original 

thooght;  bnt  the  Soman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  notice 

from  its  supp(»cd  connection  with  Christian  morality 

(Seneca,  \  A.D.  65 ;  Epictetus,  f  A.D.  cir.  116;  M.  Au- 

rdlos  Antoninus,  121-180).     The  belief  in  thia  conneo- 

tino  foond  a  singular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  corre- 

spondence  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely  recei  ved 

io  tbe  early  Chureh  (Jerome,  />e  Vir.  UL  xii).    And  late- 

Iv  a  distinguished  writer  (Mili,  On  Liberty^  p.  58,  quoted 

bv  Stanley,  Eastem  Ch,  lect.  vi,  apparently  with  ap- 

probation)  has  speculated  on  the  *'tragical  fact*'  that 

Con^antine,  and  not  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  first 

Cbrtstian  eroperor.      The  superficial  coincidences  of 

^<iicism  with  the  New  Test  are  certainly  numeroua. 

Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 

^It  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  A  ntoninus,  Pnef.  p.  xi, 

etc),  and  in  considering  these  it  is  impossiblc  not  to 

Tanember  that  Sheraitic  thonght  and  phraseology  must 

lave  exercised  great  influence  on  Stoic  teaching  (Grant, 

Oxford  Etsayg,  1858,  p.  82).    But  beneath  this  extemal 

»«»mbUnce  of  Stoicism  to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics 

'^re  fttndamentally  opposed  to  it.     For  good  and  for 

Mil  they  were  the  Pharisecs  of  the  Gentile  world. 

"^^  highi»t  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanks- 

fiving  **that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are"  (corop, 

^'rfoa.  i).    Their  worship  was  a  snblime  egotism.    The 

^^uct  cf  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided  in  indi- 

^mImI  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to  reason  {A  n- 

^0*.  iv,  2, 3 ;  V,  32).  and  not  a  spontaneous  proccss  rising 

**«tuTally  ottt  of  one  vital  principle.     The  wise  man, 

"^f^apt  in  himsclf"  (vii,  28),  was  supposcd  to  look  with 

pcrfect  indifference  on  the  changes  of  time  (iv,  49);  and 

y«t  beneath  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey 

to  4  hopcless  aadness.     In  words  he  appealed  to  the 

P«»t  law  of  fate,  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 

JjWivion,  as  a  soarce  of  conaolation  (iv,  2,  14;  vi,  15) ; 

^^  thfre  is  no  conildence  in  any  futurę  retribntion.    In 

*  wrtałn  aense  the  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 

*^  ttemal  (v,  13),  for  they  are  incorporated  in  other 

P»t«  of  tbe  universe,  bnt  we  shall  cease  to  exist  (ir,  14, 

■[?  ^'»ł24;  vii,  10).     Not  only  is  there  no  recognition 

^cotnmanion  between  an  immortal  man  and  a  personal 

^  bnt  the  idea  is  exclnded.    Man  is  but  an  atom  in 

'^Mt  anirerse,  and  his  actions  and  suffcrings  are  meas- 

^  "oWly  bv  their  relation  to  the  whole  {Anton.  x,  5, 

^  »;  xii,  28;  vi.  45;  v,  22;  ńi,  9).     God  is  but  an- 

*"jer  name  for  « the  mind  of  the  nniveT8e"  (ó  rof»  o\ov 

UJ*f'  ^,  30),  «the  soul  of  the  world"  (iv,  40),  *•  the  reason 

"*'  ordereth  matter"  (ń,  1), «  univer8al  naturę"  (17  rCiv 

^jnj  ^wic,  vii,  83;  ix,  1 ;  comp.  x,  1),  and  is  even  iden- 

^*  ^th  the  woild  itaelf  {rov  ytWYioarroc  KÓ(ffiovj 


xii,  1 ;  comp.  Gataker  on  iv,  23).  Thus  the  stoicism 
of  M.  Aurelius  give8  many  of  tbe  morał  precepŁs  of  the 
Gospel  (Gataker,  p.  xviti),  but  without  their  founda- 
tion,  which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  read  his  reflections  without  emotion,  but 
they  have  no  CTeative  eueigy.  They  are  the  last  strain 
of  a  dying  creed,  and  in  themselve8  have  no  special  af- 
finity  to  the  new  faith.  Christianity  necessarily  in- 
cludes  whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  they  affect  to 
supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it. 
The  real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truły  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  Mediiations  by 
the  side  of  the  New  Test.  can  leave  little  doubt  that  he 
could  not  have  belped  to  give  a  national  standing-place 
to  a  catholic  Chureh. 

The  history  of  ancient  philosophy  in  its  religious  as- 
pect  has  been  strangely  neglected.     Nothing,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  been  writt«n  on  the  pre-Christian  srft 
answering  to  the  elear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on 
poet- Christian  philosophy  {Histoire  de  la  PhUosopkie 
dan»  sea  rapports  avtc  la  Religion  depuis  tert  Chreti- 
etme,  Paris,  1854).     There  are  useful  hints  in  Carovć'B 
Yorkalle  des  Chrigtenthums  (Jena,  1851),  and  Acker- 
mann's  Das  Christliehe  m  Plato  (Hamb.  1835).     The 
treatise  of  Denis,  Bistoire  des  Theoriet  et  des  Idies  mo^ 
rales  dans  PAntiguite  (Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  rangę 
and  hardly  satisfactory.    Dollinger's  Yorkalle  zur  GescA. 
d.  Christenihunu  (Regensb.  1857 ;  transL  Lond.  1862)  is 
oomprehensive,  but  cover8  too  large  a  field.     The  brief 
surveys  in  De  Pressensć*8  Hist,  des  Trois  Premiers  Sikcles 
de  rźglise  Ckritienne  (Paris,  1858;  transl.  Edinb.  1862), 
and  in  Owker,  Christianity  an8  Greek  Philosophy  (N.  Y. 
1870),  are  much  morę  vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just. 
But  no  one  seems  to  have  apprehended  the  real  char- 
acter  and  growth  of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller 
(though  with  no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  re- 
ligion) in  his  historj'  (Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  2d 
ed.  Tub.  1856),  which  for  subtlety  and  completeness  is 
unrivalled.    See  (in  addition  to  workn  naracd  in  the  ad- 
joining  articles)  Brandis,  ffandb.  d.gr.-rdm.  Pkilosophie 
(Beri.  1835  sq.) ;  UsiUTy,  HisL  de  la  Rdigion  de  la  Grkce 
(Paris,  1857  sq.,  8  vols.);  Butler,  liist.  of  Anc,  Pkilos. 
(Lond.  1866, 2  vols.). 

II.  Confiection  of  Greek  tcith  Uebrew  Philosophy, — 
The  literaturę  of  Grcece  and  Judcea  came  in  contact  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  first  known  attempt  to  accom- 
plish  their  fusion  is  that  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  Peri- 
patetic  Aristobulus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolcmy  Philometor 
(B.C.  180-146) ;  but  the  principal  extant  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Platonist 
Philo,  the  datę  of  whose  birth  raay  be  placed  about  B.C. 
20.  (Aristobulus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Feripatetic; 
but  of  his  exact  relations  to  this  philosophy  nothing  is 
known.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  anticipatcd  Philo  in  the  em- 
ployment  of  an  allcgorical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
His  name,  however,  is  morc  known  in  connection  with 
forgeries  of  the  Greek  poets  in  support  of  his  iheory 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from 
Moses.  See  Yalckenosr,  Diatribe  de  A  ristohulo,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1806,  reprinted  in  Gaisford*s  edition  of  Eusebii 
Proep,  Etang,;  Diihne,  ii,  73;  Yacherot,  fłistoire  de 
rŹcole  d^A  lerandrie^  i,  1 40.)  Philo's  system  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  the  result  of  a  contact  between  the  Hellenie 
theory  of  the  absolute  and  the  Jewish  belief  in  God  as 
represented  in  the  Old  Test,  (See  Dorner,  Person  of 
Christy  vol.  i,  notę  A  [p.  330,  Eng.  transl.].  For  some  of 
the  detaiłs  of  this  contact,  see  Diihne,  i,  31  8q.)  In  his 
religion  Philo  was  a  Jew,  with  all  a  Jew*s  reverence  for 
the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  peo- 
ple;  but  his  philosophical  studies  attached  themselvc8 
to  those  doctrines  of  the  Platonie  philosophy  which, 
while  dealing  with  the  same  great  question,  approached 
it  from  an  oppositc  point  of  view.  (For  Philo*8  testi- 
mony  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scripturcs,  see  Vit, 
\fos.  lib.  iii,  c.  23  [p.  163,  Mangey] ;  Quis  rer,  div.  har. 
c.  52, 58,  p.  510, 511.     Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
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are  cited  b}*  Gfrdrer,  i,  '54.  Philo  ovcn  inaintains  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  SepŁuagint  version,  Vit.  Mas, 
ii,  c.  C,  7,  p.  139, 140.)  The  resulŁ  in  his  wńtings  was  an 
attenopted  combination  of  the  two — the  Greek  philos- 
ophy  supplying  the  fundamental  idea,  while  the  Jewlsh 
Scńptures,  through  the  Septuagiot  traiislation,  contńb- 
uted,  by  means  of  an  extravaganc  license  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  much  of  the  language  and  illustratiou 
of  the  system,  besides  iroparting  to  it  the  apparent  sano- 
tion  of  a  divine  authority.  The  leadiug  idea  of  PhiIo's 
teaching  is  the  expansion  of  that  thought  of  Plato'8 
>vhich  forms  the  counecting  link  between  the  philoso- 
phy  of  Greece  and  the  pantheisra  of  the  £ast — that 
thought  which  represents  the  supremę  principle  of 
things  as  absolutely  one  and  simple,  bcyond  personality 
and  beyond  definite  exi8tence,  and  as  such  immiitable 
and  incapable  of  relation  to  temporal  things.  (Comp. 
Plato,  Rep,  vi,  509 ;  ii,  381.  Gfrórer,  i,  134,  and  Franek, 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Philosopkicues,  art.  Philon,  regard 
this  feature  of  Philo'8  theology  as  of  Oriental  origin. 
But  his  Greek  studies  might  suggest  the  same  idea,  and 
much  of  his  language  seems  to  point  to  this  origin.  See 
Dahne,  i,  31, 41.) 

In  place  of  the  God  of  the  Hcbrew  Scriptures,  w  ho, 
even  in  his  most  hidden  and  mysterious  naturę,  is  never 
regarded  as  other  than  a  person,  Philo  is  led  to  substi- 
tute  the  Greek  abstraction  of  an  ideał  good  or  absolute 
unity,  as  the  first  principle  of  a  system  in  which  philos- 
ophy  and  theology  are  to  be  reconciled  and  united : 
and  though  he  is  unable  entirely  to  abandon  the  lan- 
guage of  personality  which  the  Scriptures  at  erery 
page  force  upon  their  readers,  he  is  at  the  same  tiroe 
unable,  cousistently  with  his  philosophical  assumptions, 
to  admit  an  immediatc  personal  relation  between  the 
Supremę  Being  and  the  creature.  (^Scc  De  Afut,  Nom, 
c.  4,  p.  582;  Gfrorer,  i,  144;  Diihne,  ii,  154.  The  vari- 
ous  passages  incunsistent  with  this,  in  which  Philo 
seems  to  speak  of  a  direct  action  of  God  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  this  action  to 
be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos.  Corop. 
Quod  Deus  sit  immut,  c.  12,  p.  281 ;  Gfrorer,  i,  199, 293.) 
The  medium  of  reconciliation  is  sought  in  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  scriptural  manifestation  of  the  Wisdom  and 
the  Word  of  God,  which  Łake  the  place  of  the  soul  of 
the  world  as  it  appears  in  the  Timaus^  being  represents 
ed  as  a  second  Go<i— the  connecting  link  between  the 
iirst  principle  and  the  world;  in  whom  are  concentrated 
those  personal  attributes  which  are  indispensable  to 
religious  belief,  and  which  are  so  conspicuously  present 
in  the  Scripture  theology  {Ftnffm,  p.  G25,  ex  Euseh, 
Pr<tp,  Evang,  vii,  13 :  <lid  W  Jic  ircpi  iripoy  8cou  ^tftri 
TO  kv  ci'jcuyt  Bfov  (iroi'i}<rc  rby  dp^putroPt  aXX'  otf^t 
Ty  tauTov ;  HayKokiic  rat  ao^wc  rovTi  KŁj(pti<rfi^iti- 
rm.  OmjToy  ydp  oifi^y  aTCiicovur3$vat  irpoc  ruv 
ai'wrar(i>  Kai  UoTtpa  riltv  o\tav  UvvaTOj  aX\d  xpoc 
t6v  ^ivrłpov  Oiuv  oc  itniy  iKtivov  Aóyoc).  The  fol- 
lowing  short  summary  of  Philo's  system  will  8er\'e  to 
exhibit  those  of  its  featurcs  which  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated  to  our  present  inquiry  (in  this  summary  iise  has 
been  roadc  chicfly  of  that  of  Hegel,  Gesch.  der  Philos,  in 
his  irerlr,  xv,  18-23,  and  of  that  of  Zeller,  Pfńłos.  der 
Griechen,  iii,  594-665) :  The  highest  aim  of  philosophy,  | 
and  the  most  perfect  happiness,  acconliug  to  Philo,  is 
the  knowledgc  of  God  in  his  absolute  naturę  {^I)t  Yita  • 
Conitinpl.  c.  2,  p.  473.  Comp.  De  Conf,  Ling.  c.  20,  p. 
419;  /V  Yict,  Offtrent,  c  16,  p.  264;  iV  Monarch,  i,  3, 
4.  p.  216^,  in  which  be  is  exalted  above  all  affinity  to 
ńuitc  things,  without  qualidcs,  and  not  to  be  expressed 
in  speech  i^Le^  AlUg.  i,  c.  13,  p.  50:  droioc  o  Otót* , 
Ibid,  c  15,  p.  53 :  ^<i  ydp  iiytiahai  Kai  diroioy  avTijV  j 
f7i'ai,  Kai  di^apTov  Kai  drptnror.  De  <S(>wn.  i,  39,  p. 
655:  Xł7(a^ai  ydp  ov  ir»^vc€V,  aXX<i  poroy  ttyai  ro 
5i*.  Comp.  De  yił.  Cont.  c.  1,  p.  472;  Qu>Hi  Ikus  im- 
fHut.  c  11,  p.  281).  Such  knowletlire,  though  not  fully  , 
attainable  by  any  man,  is  ncrertheless  to  bo  eaniestly  , 
soa^ht  after,  that  it  may  be  aitaine\l  at  least  in  that 
ttcond  degree  iu  which  we  apprehend  direcUy  the  ex-  [ 


istence  of  God,  though  falling  short  of  a  compreliension 
of  his  essence  {De  Promu  et  Pan,  c.  7,  p.  415-       ComfK 
Gfrorer,  i,  135, 199.     By  this  hypothesis  of  a   primary 
and  secondary  knowledge,  Gfrorer  reconciles  tłiose  paa> 
sages  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  spoken  of  as 
unattainable  with  others  apparently  of  an  opposiŁe  im- 
port ;  e,g.  De  Post,  Ccuni,  c  48,  p.  258 ;  De  Afonarch^ 
i,  6,  p.  218).     £ven  this  amount,  bowever,  of   direct 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  effort  of  li  u  man 
thought,  but  only  by  God*8  revelation  of  himself ;  aiiil 
such  a  revelation  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  an  ec- 
static  intuition,  in  which  the  aeer,  himself  paasivey  is 
elevated  by  divine  inspiration  above  the  conditions  of 
finite  consciousness,  and  beoomes  one  with  tłie   OikI 
whom  he  contemplates  (/)e  Poster,  Cain,  c.  6,  p.  229 ; 
Legis  AUeg,  iii,  83,  p.  107;  De  Ahr,  c.  24,  p.  19;    JJe 
Migr,  Abr,  c.  31,  p.  463;  Fragm,  p.  654;  Óuia  rer.  dir, 
har,  c  13, 14,  p.482;  comp.  Neander,  Ch,  Ilist,  i,  79,  od. 
Bohn.     This  ecstatic  intuition  is  insisted  upon  also  by 
Plotinus  and  the  later  Platonists,  as  in  modem  times  by 
Schclling).     But  this  ecstatic  vi8ion  is  possible  only  to 
a  chosen  few ;  for  the  many,  who  are  incapable  of  it, 
therc  remains  only  that  inferior  and  improper  appre- 
hension  of  God  which  can  be  gained  through  the  means 
of  derived  and  created  existences,  especiaUy  of  his  >Vord 
or  Wisdom,  who  is  the  medium  by  which  God  is  re- 
lated  to  the  world,  the  God  of  impeifect  men,  as  Łbe 
Supremę  Being  is  the  God  of  the  wise  and  perfect  {Le- 
gis AUeg,  iii,  32,  p.  107;  iii,  73,  p.  128;  De  Abr,  c.  24, 
p  19 ;  De  Migr,  Abr,c  31,  p.  463 ;  De  Conf,  Ling,  c.  28, 
p  427),     This  Word,  or  Logos,  is  described  io  yarioiis 
ways,  some  morę  naturally  denoting  an  impersonal,  oth- 
ers a  personal  being.     (Whether  the  Logoe  of  Philo  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  person  or  not  is  matter  of 
controyersy.     The  negative  is  maintained  by  Burton 
[Bampton  LectureSy  notę  93]  and  by  Domer  ^Person  of 
Christ j  i,  27,  EngL  transl.  and  notę  A],  against  Gfrorer, 
Diihne,  LUcke,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critica.     An 
intermediate  view  is  taken  by  Zeller,  iii,  626,  and  to 
some  extent  by  Prof.  Jowett,  Epistles  ofSt,  Paulf  i,  484, 
2d  ed.)     He  is  the  intelligible  world,  the  arcbetypal 
pattern,  the  idea  of  ideas  {De  Mundi  Op\f»  c  6,  p.  5 ; 
elsewhere  the  Aóyot:  is  distinguisbed  from  the  icapd- 
cttyfia.     See  De  Conf.  Lmg,  c.  14,  p  414),  the  wisdom 
of  God  {Legis  AUeg,  i,  19,  p.  56),  the  sliadow  of  God,  by 
which,  as  by  an  instrument,  he  madę  the  world  {Ltgis, 
AUeg,  iii,  31,  p.  106;  comp  De  Monairk.  ii,  5,  p.  225; 
De  Cherub,  c  35,  p.  162) :  he  is  the  etemal  image  of 
God  {De  Conf,  Ling,  c.  28,  p  427.     The  contradictiou 
between  this  representation  and  the  coucrete  attributes 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  is  pointed  out  by  H^el,  WerJbef 
XV,  20),  the  eldest  and  most  generał  of  created  things 
{Legis  A  Ueg,  iii,  61,  p.  121) :  he  is  the  first-bom  of  God, 
the  eldest  angel  or  archangel  {De  Conf,  Ling,  c,  28,  ]'. 
427 ;  Quis  rer,  dic,  haer,  c,  42,  p  501),  the  high-pńest  uf 
the  world  {De  Somn,  i,  87,  p.  653;  comp.  De  Gig,  dl, 
p.  269;  De  Migr,  Abr.  c  18,  p.  452),  the  interpreter  of 
God  {Ijfgis  AUeg.  iii,  73,  p.  12^),  the  mediator  between 
the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  the  suppliant  in  behalf 
of  mortals,  the  ambassador  from  the  ruler  to  his  subjects 
{Quis  rer.  div,  har.  c  42,  p  501).     Ile  is  moreover  the 
(lod  in  whose  hkeness  man  was  madę;  for  the  supremę 
Goii  canuot  have  any  likeness  to  a  mortal   naturę 
{Fragm,  p.  625) :  he  is  the  augel  who  appeared  to  Ila- 
gar  {De  Somn.  i,  41,  p.  656 ;  JJe  Prof.  c  i,  p.  547),  the 
God  of  Jacob's  drearo  and  the  angel  with  whom  he 
wreslled  {De  Somn,  i,  39,  p.  655;  De  Mut,  Aom,  c.  13, 
p  591),  the  image  of  God  who  appeared  to  Moses  at  the 
bush  ( I'i7.  Mo*,  i,  12,  p  91 ;  comp  Gfrorer,  i,  p.  283, 284), 
the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemess  {De  Migi; 
A  br.  c.  31,  p  463).    This  interposition  of  the  Logos  thus 
ser\-es  to  combuie  the  theology  of  contemplation  wiih 
that  of  worship  and  obedience ;  it  cndeayors  to  provide 
one  God  for  those  whose  philosophical  meditationsaspire 
to  an  intuition  of  the  absolute,  and  anoŁher  for  those 
whose  religious  feeliugs  demand  a  personal  object; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  attempta  to  preserye  the  unity 
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i(  God  br  limiting  the  aŁtribuŁion  of  proper  and  su- 
premę drity  to  the  fint  pńnciple  oniy. 

In  additioa  to  thiB,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
eeotnl  point  of  PhUo*8  system,  some  have  endearored 
if>  dicit  from  his  writings  a  cloaer  approxin)ation  to 
Cbń&Łian  doctrine,  in  the  recognition  of  a  third  dirine 
beiog.  distinct  both  from  the  supremę  God  and  from 
tbf  LogoSb    (Sec  AUtXf  Judffment  ofthe  Jeteish  Church, 
]vll'^.  ed.  1821 ;  Kidder,  Demonstratum  ofthe  Mesńag^ 
\t  iii  eh.  5w)    A  remarkable  passage  sometimes  cited  for 
tfais  pnrpose  occars  in  his  allegorizing  commentary  on 
tbe  cheńibim  and  the  flaming  sword  plaoed  in  Eden. 
''With  the  one  truły  existent  God,"  he  says,  **there  are 
tro  liist  and  highest  powcrs,  goodness  and  authority : 
bj  goodness  he  has  produced  everything,  and  by  au- 
tiKffitj  be  mlcs  orer  that  which  he  has  produced ;  and 
ft  third,  which  bringa  both  together  as  a  medium,  is 
itt^on;  for  by  reason  God  is  both  a  ruler  and  good. 
i.H  these  two  pcwers — authority  and  goodness — the 
ct^erabim  are  the  symbol ;  and  of  reason,  the  flaming 
sword"  (De  Chentb,  c  9,  p.  148).     In  like  manner  he 
a^ameoto  on  the  threefold  appearance  to  Abraham  in 
th«  piaiin  of  Mamre :  ^  The  middle  appearance  repre- 
Mitj  the  Father  of  the  untverse,  who  in  the  sacred  writ- 
in^  is  called  by  his  proper  name,  the  £xistent  (ó  'O^), 
aod  tboee  on  each  aide  are  the  most  ancient  powers  and 
Rctrest  to  the  £xi8tent;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
matire  aud  the  oifaer  the  kingly  power.    The  creatire 
pnwer  ń  God,  for  by  this  power  be  madę  and  arranged 
tbe  aniyene;  and  the  kingly  power  is  Lord,  for  it  is 
oeft  that  the  Creator  should  nile  orer  and  go%'eni  the 
CTtttMc"  (De  Ahr.  c.  24,  p.  19;  comp.  De  Sacr.  Ah,  et 
('tan.  c.  15.  p*  173).     The  inference,  however,  which  has 
been  drawn  from  thcae  and  siroilar  paasages  rests  on  a 
^(TT  precarious  foundation.     There  is  no  consistency 
in  rhilo*8  expoeition,  either  as  regards  the  number  or 
tbe  naturę  of  these  divine  powers.     £ven  granting  the 
itfpated  opinion  that  the  powers  represent  distinct  per- 
»nal  bcings,  we  find  in  one  of  the  abovo  passages  the 
three  beings  all  distinguished  from  the  supremę  God ; 
vhłle  in  the  other  he  seems  to  be  identified  with  one 
cf  tbem ;  and  the  confusion  is  increased  if  we  compare 
ctber  piaaages  in  which  additional  powers  are  meu- 
tiooed  with  further  distinctiona.    (Comp.  De  Mut,  Nom, 
c4,p.582,where  a  liftpytriKt^  dvvaftic  is  mentioned  as 
(iistioct  from  the  /SaaiAtn^  and  wonirtKrj,  and  all  three 
are  distinguished  from  the  supremę  God.)    The  truth 
s«nns  to  be  that  Philo  indulged  his  allegorizing  fancy 
in  tbe  inventioii  of  divine  powers  ad  Ubitum,  in  any 
nanber  and  with  any  signification  which  the  text  on 
«bich  he  was  commenting  for  the  moment  might  hap- 
\ffi  to  suggest;  and  he  has  no  morc  difficulty  in  find- 
ioj?  iix  divine  powers  to  be  represented  by  the  8ix  citics 
t^refuge  {De  Frof,  c.  18,  19,  p.  560,  661.     In  this  pas- 
nj>e,  again,  the  three  higher  powers,  represented  by  the 
tbrec  dties  beyond  Joi^an,  are  clearly  distinguished 
^m  the  supremę  God)  than  he  has  in  finding  three,  to 
^it  the  two  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword.     In  this 
^  of  desnltory  playing  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tore  it  is  idie  to  look  for  any  definite  doctrine,  philo- 
sophical  or  theologicaL 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctrines  hcre  at- 
tribated  to  Philo  are  clearly  and  unambiguously  enun- 
Cttt«d  in  his  writings.  Blany  passages  might  be  quoted 
ipparently  indicating  different  riews ;  and  probably  no 
^^iRsccotire  snmmary  of  doctrines  could  be  drawn  up 
s^inst  which  stmilar  oUjections  might  not  be  urged. 
Tbis  difficulty  is  unaroidable  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
Kke  Philo,  who  attempts  to  combine  together  two  an- 
^*?Kiistic  tystems,  of  whose  antagonism  he  is  himself 
bttt  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  conscious.  Philo's  system  has 
^^^  caOed  an  eciecticism ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  an 
*<^icism  founded  on  deflnite  principles  of  selection  as 
^  sccumulation  of  speculationa  which  he  was  unable 
to  combine  into  a  consiatent  whole,  though  persuaded 
ofthe  existeiiee  of  a  common  principle  of  truth  concealed 
*"^  tbem.  There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  betwcen  tbe 


Jewish  and  the  heathen,  the  religious  and  the  philo- 
sophical  elements  of  his  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  cannot  be  set  at  rest  by  idl  the  latitude  of 
interpretation  which  he  so  freely  iudulges  in.  Hencc 
his  religious  conrictions  pcrfictually  manifest  themselves 
in  language  inconsistent  with  his  philosophical  theories ; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  short  analysis 
of  his  teaching  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  system  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  had  it  been  logically  carried 
out,  not  as  it  actually  appears  iu  his  own  very  iUogical 
attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

In  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  of  Philo 
we  may  tracę  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  in  con- 
junction  with  the  literature  of  his  own  nation.  The 
theory,  indeed,  which  would  tracę  the  term  Aóyoc  to 
the  few  and  unimportant  passages  in  which  it  is  em- 
ploycd  by  Plato  is  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  be 
tenablc;  but  the  appearance  in  Philo  ofthe  Stoical  dis- 
tinction  between  \6yoc  MióBtroc  and  \6yoc  7rpo0op(- 
KÓCj  as  well  as  his  generał  usc  of  the  term,  seems  to  in- 
dicate  that  in  the  emploj-mcnt  of  this  word  he  was  in- 
fluenced  by  the  language  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
though  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  SepL 
(On  the  Xuyoc  of  the  Stoica  and  its  relation  to  PhUo, 
see  Zeller,  Pkilos,  der  Griechen,  iii,  630.  Comp.  Wyt- 
tenbach  on  Plutarch^  ii,  44,  A.  The  distinction  between 
Mia^ŁToc  and  jrpo^ptKÓc  \6yoct  though  acknowl- 
edged  by  Philo,  is  not  applied  by  him  directly  to  the 
divinc  reason  [see  Gfrorer,  i,  177].  On  other  affinitiea 
between  Philo  and  the  Śtoics,  see  Yalckeniir,  Diatr, 
de  A  ristobulOf  sec.  xxxii.)  In  the  use  of  the  cognate 
term  So0m,  as  nearły,  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  Aó- 
yoCf  he  was  probably  more  directly  influenccd  by 
writers  of  his  own  nation,  by  the  Sept.  version  of  the 
Prorerbs.  and  bv  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wis- 
dom.  (On  the  identity  of  Aóyoc  and  Zo^ia  in  Philo, 
see  Gfrdrer,  i,  213  sq.)  Thus  his  language,  no  less  than 
his  matter,  indicates  the  compound  character  of  his 
writings ;  the  twofold  origin  of  his  opinions  being  par- 
alleled  by  a  similar  twofold  source  of  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expre8sed. 

It  is  necGSsary  to  dwell  to  some  extent  upon  the 
writings  of  Philo,  because  it  is  through  tbem,  if  at  all, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  on  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  is  to  be  traced.  Whether  we  admit  the 
conjecture  that  St,  John,  during  his  residence  at  £ph- 
esus,  might  have  become  acquainted  with  Philo*s  writ- 
ings ;  or  whether  we  regard  these  writings  as  the  extant 
representativGS  of  a  widely  diflTuscd  doctrine,  which 
might  have  reachcd  the  apostle  through  other  channels 
(sec,  for  the  one  supposition,  dean  Milman,  in  a  notę  on 
Gibbon,  eh.  xxi ;  and  for  the  other,  Gfrorer,  i,  807 ;  ii, 
4),  it  is  to  the  asserted  coincidences  between  this  evan- 
gelist  and  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  eridence  for  or  against  the  theory 
which  asscrts  an  influence  of  Greek  speculations  on 
Christian  doctrine.  The  amount  of  that  influence, 
howeyer,  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  differ- 
ent critics ;  one  of  whoro,  as  has  been  before  obserred, 
ascribes  to  it  nearły  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church;  while  another  cousiders  that  the 
wholc  resemblance  between  St.  John  and  Philo  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  common  use  of  certain  passages 
of  the  O.  T.,  especially  those  conceming  the  augel  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  distinction  between  the  hidden  and 
the  revealed  God  (see  Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  ofSt,  John, 
p.  65,  Engl.  transl.).  The  truth  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  an  intermediate  riew,  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself  and  the  language  in  which  it 
is  expre88ed.  Notwithntanding  the  rerbal  parallels 
which  may  be  adduced  betwcen  the  language  of  Philo 
and  that  of  some  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Alexandrian  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
one  rather  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance.  The  distin- 
guishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation — that  of 
the  Word  madę  flesh— not  only  does  not  appear  in  Philo, 
but  could  not  possibly  appear,  consistently  with  the  lead- 
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ing  principlea  of  hU  philosophj,  aocording  to  wbich  the 
fleshf  and  matter  in  generał,  is  condemned  as  the  source 
of  all  eviL  The  deyelopment  of  Philo*s  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied  to  the  person  of  Christ,  will  lead,  as  bas  been  pointa 
ed  out,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  docetism  (see  Domer 
on  tbe  Person  ofChiałf  i,  17,  Engl.  transl.) ;  and  in  the 
distinction,  which  he  constantly  makes,  between  the  ab- 
solute  God  and  the  secondary  deity,  mrho  aloue  is  capa- 
ble  of  relation  to  finite  things,  we  may  tracę  the  germ 
of  a  theory  which  afterwards,  in  yarious  forms,  became 
conspicuous  in  the  different  deyelopments  of  gnosd- 
cism. 

In  fact,  the  method  of  Philo,  both  in  his  philosopbical 
theories  and  in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  is  so  far 
from  being,  either  in  substance  or  in  spirit,  an  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  may  rather  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  opposite  spirit  of  ration- 
alism,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  remoye  all  distinction 
between  natural  and  reyealed  religion,  by  striving  to 
bring  all  religious  doctrines  alike  within  the  compass 
of  human  reason.  It  is  not  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
as  a  fact,  resting  on  the  authority  of  an  Inspired  teacher, 
telUng  UB  that  these  things  are  so ;  it  b  rather  an  inąui- 
ry  into  causes  and  grounds,  framing  theories  to  explaiu 
how  they  are  so.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  ap- 
pears  in  Philo,  is  a  hypothesis  assumed  iu  order  to  ex- 
plain  how  it  is  possible  that  the  God  whom  his  philoso- 
phy  tatight  him  to  regard  as  aboye  all  relation  to  finite 
existence,  could  neyertheless,  as  his  religion  taught  him 
to  belieye,  be  actually  manifested  in  relation  to  the  world. 
To  explain  this  difficulty,  he  has  reoourse  to  the  suppo- 
sition  of  an  iutermediate  being  between  God  and  the 
world;  standing,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  ab> 
stract  and  impersonal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  definite 
and  personal  on  the  other ;  and  described  in  language 
which  wayers  between  the  two  conceptions,  without 
succeeding  in  combining  them.  In  this  respect  the 
theory  reroinds  us  not  oniy  of  those  forms  of  gnosticism 
which  8ubsequently  eroanatcd  from  the  Alexandrian  phi- 

N.T. 

John  i,  1.   'Ev  u/>x^  1*  ó  Aóyoc,  Ko*  6  Aóy<n  ^¥  vpór  tóv 
Otóv,  Kai  Ocor  nv  ó  Acyoc. 

John  i,  8.  Ilayra  ii*  aurou  ifiveTOf  Koi  X**P'^  airrw  kjiptro 
ov6i  'iv  o  i/iyorf*. 

John  1,  4b    Kai  n  C^ff  iv  ró  ^&t  rm¥  u¥^pmw«ś¥.     9.  ^y  r6 
^Sśc  ró  u\n^tv6»  '6  ^T(Ćci  wdvra  &¥^p«ówov, 

John  1,  18.  Ot6v  oiielf  ćwpa«c  wmwort '  ó  /xov<rfevin  vi6v  ó 
mv  €iv  r6v  KÓXrov  rw  irarpw,  iKC(vov  Kn^n^aro.     (The  par- 

nllels  sometlmes  ndduced  from  John  iy^  10  and  yl,  32,  as 
compared  włth  De  Prąf.  13,  p.  660,  and  Legie  Alieg.  ii,  81 ; 
iii,  M,  69,  are  yery  gaesilunable.  In  both  caees  the  alla- 
sion  seems  to  arise  uatnrally  fh>m  the  conyersation,  and 
not  troja  taty  reference  to  Philo.) 

1  John  i,  6.  "On  6  ecót  ^mt  ło-ri,  Kat  acoTia  lv  outy  ouk        De  Somik  1, 13,  p.  632.    iwtiiii  vpwTov  txiv  6  Ococ  ^At  im. 
iaTiv  oUffŁia. 

De  ViL  Moe.  iii,  14,  p.  155.  *Kva'j».aiov  -^ap  nv  rhv  \€pt^fx*vo* 
TU  Tov  KÓc/io»  wątpi  irap€Ui\ifTv  ^pho^^ai  TcAriOTaT^  ▼'f  up^' 
rtiv  wi^t  irpÓT  re  utivnvrtiav  ^^opr^/uaTMi',  K.r.A. 

[The  Son  of  God  berę  is  the  world,  represented  by  tbe 
yestmeuts  of  ihe  high-priesL] 

De  CreaL  iYtnc.  7,  p.  36T.  ra  fap  fiii  Srra  cicaXcvcv  eir  ró 
€tvcu. 


losophy  nndcr  the  influence  of  Christianity,  as  Plii]o's 
system  emanated  from  the  same  philosophy  uitder  Łhe 
influence  of  Judaisro',  but  also,  to  some  extenty  of  later 
speculations,  which,  in  the  endeayor  to  transfer  the 
Catholic  faith  from  a  historical  to  a  metaphysical  foui}- 
dation,  haye  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnatioii 
of  the  diyine  Word,  not  as  tbe  literał  statement  of  a  fact 
which  took  place  at  an  appoiuted  time,  but  as  tbe  fi^u- 
ratiye  representation  of  an  eternal  process  in  the  div'inc 
nature«  (See  Fichte,  Anweisutiff  zum  seligen  Z^ben, 
Werke,  y,  482 ;  Schelling,  Yorleeungen  iiber  A  eacL  StucL 
p.  192;  U^el,  Philasophie  der  Geechichief  WerJbe,  ix, 
388;  Baur,  ChristUcke  GnoeU,  p.  715.) 

On  the  other  band,  the  Christian  rcyelation,  while  dia- 
tinctly  proclaiming  as  a  fact  the  reconciliation  of  mau  to 
God  by  One  who  is  both  Grod  and  man,  yet  announoes 
this  great  truth  as  a  mystery  to  be  receiyeil  by  faith, 
not  as  a  theory  to  be  oomprehended  by  reason.      The 
mystery  of  tbe  union  between  God's  naturę  and  mairs 
does  not  cease  to  be  roysterious  because  we  are  assurcd 
that  it  is  real.    No  intennediate  hypothems  is  ad  vanccd 
to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  two  natures  by  renioying 
the  distinctiye  attribntes  of  either;  no  attempt  is  madc 
to  oyercome  the  philosopbical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine 
by  deifying  the  humanity  of  Christ  or  humanizing  his 
diyinity.    His  diyine  naturę  is  not  less  diyine  tban  that 
of  his  Father;  his  human  naturę  is  not  less  human  Łhan 
that  of  his  brethren.     The  intellectual  difficulty  of  cooi- 
prehending  how  this  can  be  remains  still ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  a  diyine  reyelation  is  giyeu  to  enable  os  to 
belieye  notwithstanding. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  tbe  wide  and  fundamental 
differences  which  exi8t  between  the  doctrines  of  the  AU 
exandrian  Judaism  and  those  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  strik- 
ing  similarities  of  language  between  the  writings  of 
Philo  and  some  parts  of  the  N.  T.  The  followLng  in- 
stances  exhibit  aome  of  the  most  remarkable  paralleJa 
of  thiskind: 

Philo. 

De  Conf.  Ling.  28,  p.  43T.  rńf  ai6iov  tiK6vot  aSrroZ,  Xóyot/ 
Tow  lipuTUTou.  De  Somn.  1,  39,  p.  (%6.  KaAct  6i  Ocóy  t6v 
vp€9fivTaTov  auroiC  vuvi  '\oyov.  J^rafftn,  p.  625.  irp6v  tov 
6€»r€pov  0€Óv  or  hrrtv  ^Kciyo*  \óyov. 

De  Monareh,  ii,  5,  p.  225.  AÓ7ov  S4  hcrtv  tiiumv  9cov,  6t*  ov 
aifiwat  6  KÓcuot  iónfitottp^tiro. 

De  JfttfUfi  Opif,  8,  p.  6.  nai  Ta^riic  ciKÓra  ró  voi)róv  ^6r 
licelyo,  b  ^ciov  AÓ70v  fitoviv  ciiciiw  tow  ^epMłlt^CMrarror  rtff 
•jivtaiv  airrou. 

Legie  AUeg.  iii,  73,  p.  128.  ov  vcpi  t7s  ^óatan  avTov  ita- 
yvwvat  6uvaTaif  uAX*  u7airr|TÓv,  iav  roZ  ufó/Aaror  alrroi  dirff)* 
^fieVf  ontp  rłV|  tov  ^p/iri»ĆMr  XÓ70V. 


1  John  ii,  1.  Kai  iav  nr  &napTtif  wapaKknro*  £%<'/'<■'  vpóc 
róv  waripOy  'li|ffovy  XpiarTÓv  difcaiov. 


Bom.  iy,  IT.  BtoZ  tow  JUiAowyror  Ta  fiif  órra  mt  SvTa. 


1  Cor.  iii,  1,  9.  mc  vfrrion  kv  Xpi<nY  '  7aXa  w/idr  ix6uaa, 

Ka<  ov  fip&na ;  comp.  Heb.  y,  12, 18. 


1  Cor.  iy,  1.  iStr  tnrnpirat  Xpi«TOw  Rai  oinoyó/uiowT  ftwtfTtipiMW 
Otov. 

1  Cor.  X,  4.  9wtvov  fap  Ik  virc«;toT<icłir  uKoXow>owfff|T  rĆTpar * 
4  d«  wijpa  i|ir  ó  Xpi0'Tur. 

1  Cor.  xiH,  12.  fi\twoiiitv  fap  apTi  4ł'  i^ówrpo*  iv  a^ifftari, 
2  Cor.  lii,  18.  hfitit  di  raiTcr  *\vaKeKa\vfXfiiv^  rpocmw^  Tifw 
d6Ca¥  Kwpiow  KaroTTpiCu/iekOi. 


De  Agrieulł.,  2,  p.  301.  *Eirc<  H  yimoit  /xiv  ^<m  •^aAo 
Tpo^^,  TcAcioir  &i  ra  iK  wvpmv  wififiara^  coi  4rrx^r  7aAa<T«- 
dcir  tiiv  h.v  ctcf  Tpo^oi,  k.t.A. 

De  Pretm.  et  Pam.  20«  p.  42T.  vovv  ica)i^ćvra  ko*  tii^tiv 
ytfotóra  tmk  ^eiMy  TcAcrMK 

Legie  Alleg.  ii,  21,  p.  82.  h  lap  atcpórofUK  wirpa.  ii  co^ia 
TOW  Gcow  .  .  .  «(  qr  iroT>Cci  Tar  ^Ao^owr  ^ifxót. 

De  DecaL  21,  p.  198.  wr  7ap  ^a  icaTÓVT]pow  ^rraeiowrai  e 
Ka\vfAfiivY  rpocmwif  Tijir     vovi  Ocow,  k.  t.  X, 


SCor.  lii,  8.  ««-iOToAi}  Xp(«Tov  iiaKovn^ti9a  v^*  {inmv,hyj€- 
fpafAfAivti  ov  fii\avt^  aAAń  irirci^^aTt  Ofov  (wKror,  ovk  iv  irAafi 
At^^ii^atr,  aXXd  iv  vXaCi  Kopdiar  9ap«i»air. 


9  Cor.  !▼,  4.  TOW  SpcoTow,  Of  i9Ttv  (ioMr  Tov  Ocow;  OOmp. 
CoL  1, 16. 


Cuod  Omn.  prób.  lib.  7,  p.  452._  Nójior  ii  a^cwdi^r  ó 
vp^6t  Xo7or,  ovx  vir6  tow  i€lvof  J?  tov  itlv<K  ^ifrow  ^oprór 
iv  xopTi^io<r  ri  c^rijKaif  a^PX''^  u^wx<Mr,  uAA*  wv*  tt5a»aTor 
^iHrcMT  a^opTor  iv  u^araTy  ^ai^oif  TWVM^e<r. 

De  Monareh.  ii,  5,  p.  925.  AÓ7or  H  i9rtv  cocww  eco?.  De 
CofSf.  Ling,  28,  p.  427.  Bcow  fip  c%s«*v  kóft  i  vp«<r/9rraTor. 
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GoL  i,  ISL  wpmrÓTimot  wacfit  miatmt ;  COmp.  Heb.  i,  6. 


I  Tlm.  łt,  5.  Ecr  jap  Oc^,  cic  Kai  fitffirnę  OcoS  Kai  uv^pm- 
*■*,  a»  j|MMre>r  Xpt^ret  'lno-ow. 


Heb.  I,  2.  dc*  ov  Koi  ^oiiła'6v  TOVt  aifiyar. 

Heb.  !,  S.    or  wv  aMoó^a^fia  rńt  6óCftf  Kai  xapaKriip  Ti?t 
ir«0raetmt  avrov. 


Heb.  iii,  1.  Karayo^^are  t6i>  avó«ToXov  Kai  apxttpia  rrs 

Heb.  iii,  4.   var  ^ap  oucof  KarairKeMiCeTat  inró  rt»or '  6  6i 
ra  varra  aorai^KCimffar  Ocór. 


Heb.  It,  1^  (dv  fórp  ó  XÓ70t  tov  Ocom,  Kai  ^vep7^,  Kai 
T«itmTtpot  tnr»p  vdffair  /uiaxaipav  iiaro^iowt  Kai  ^iKfoiź/iAei^of 
ax^  iMpi^fAow  ytrwx»S  ▼<  Koi  YM^fiaTOff  ńp/iAdv  re  Koi  fivcX6i'. 


Heb.  ir,  14,  15.  ''Exo*rt^  olv  apxtep*a  nifavt  dieXtiXv^ÓTa 
rwt  a»pa»e*T,  *tn^<o»v  t6v  iitóv  tov  6eov,  KpaTAfief  rriV  ó/uioXo- 
7Mf.  Ow  7ap  2xo|«v  apxttp*a  M*f  dwa/iAf  tfOf  ffwfutra^iiffai  ratr 
óećcrciiut  JtfM**,  «cireipafŁ«vov  M  Kara  rtiwra  Ko^'  ó/uio<ÓTi|Ta 
{■\pn  auopTłar. 

Heb.  yI,  13.  T^  yap  Afipaafi  iwajfetkafierot  ó  Gcór,  ^irci 
uV  ov^*óf  etxc  /uc<Cevo«^  ó/móo-ai,  mfioct  ko^  iavrov. 

Heb.  Tti,  S&  YorroTC  C****  e*v  "^ó  kmrfx^v*iff  inrip  airmv, 
(It  majr  be  qae8ttoned  wbelber  the  allegorical  commentary 
onHelchlKdek  {Leg.  AUeg.iW.iejp.lOB^  is  a  fair  pnrallel  to 
Beb.Tit  Tbe  latler  seems  morę  likely  to  bave  been  takea 
dlrecUj  ftom  Paa.  cz,  witboat  tbe  Intenrentlon  of  Philo.) 

Heb.  xi,  4b  Koi  dl*  oiTÓf  ^Yo^aMw  iri  XaXcrTai. 


An  exainiiiation  of  tbese  passages  will,  we  beliere, 

eonfirm  tbe  view  which  has  been  above  taken  of  the 

doctńnal  differences  between  tbem ;  while,  at  the  same 

time.  it  wiU  enable  iia  to  diacem  a  pnrpoBe  to  be  senred 

br  the  rerbal  resemUancea  which  they  ondoubtedly  ex- 

M\hL   If  we  except  inatances  of  merely  accidental  sim- 

ilańty  in  languAge,  withotit  any  aifinity  in  thought ;  or 

ąootatioos  by  way  of  illustiation,  such  as  St  Paul  occa- 

ńooalW  borrows  from  heathen  writers ;  or  thoaghts  and 

expreasiona  derired  from  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  cora- 

iBon  to  Philo  and  the  apostlea,  as  alike  acknowledging 

ind  making  use  of  tbe  Jewish  Scriptures ;  they  roay  be 

ndoced,  for  the  moeC  part,  to  two  heads:  first,  the  use  of 

tbe  name  ó  Aóyocy  by  St.  John,  aa  a  title  of  Christa  and 

1^  application  to  him,  both  by  St  John  and  St.  Paul, 

of  rarious  attńbutea  and  oiHces  ascńbed  bv  Philo  to 

tbe  divine  Word,  and  to  the  variou8  philosophical  rep- 

Raentationa  with  which  the  Word  is  identiiied ;  and, 

<^ccondly,  tbe  lecognition,  chiefly  in  the  acknowledged 

^tings  of  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

^  a  spiritoal  senae,  in  parta  of  Scripture,  distinct  from 

tbe  literał  interpretation ;  thougb  tfiis  is  employed  far 

o»re  eautionaly  and  sparingly  than  in  Philo,  and  as  an 

><łdition  to,  rather  than,  as  Philo  for  the  most  part  em- 

P^ys  it,  as  a  substitute  for  the  literał  sense.    The  apos- 

^  it  would  appear  from  these  passages,  availed  them- 

^lvea,  in  some  degree,  of  the  langtiage  already  estab- 

lisbed  in  the  current  speculations  of  their  countrymen, 

in  order  to  correct  the  errors  with  which  that  language 

^M  aaaociated,  and  to  lead  roen*8  minds  to  a  recognition 

of  the  tmth  of  which  these  errors  were  the  counterfeit. 

^is  is  only  what  might  natnrally  be  expected  from  men 

^iroos  of  adapting  the  truths  which  they  had  to  teach 

to  tbe  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  had  to  teach 

^iB>   Tbere  was  an  earlier  giK^ticism  founded  iu  part 

^  the  peryersion  of  the  Law,  as  there  was  a  later  gnos- 

^'^^  foonded  in  part  on  the  penrersion  of  the  Gospel ; 

^H»  piobable  that,  at  least  at  the  time  when  St.  John 

^'^  tbe  influence  of  both  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the 


Leffiś  ii  12^.  iii,  61,  p.  121.  ó\ójov  rov  eeoó  .  .  .  wptcfiira- 
rot  Kai  f€vtKmraTOt  tAv  t,9a  ^tfov*.  De  AgrietllL  12,  p.  COS. 
tÓv  op^oy  avrov  XÓ70i',  rpuTÓYOfoy  v\óv.  De  Prof.  SO,  p.  56V. 
ó  iiiv  wpicfiuraroK  rou  óittoc  XÓ7or.  De  Sonin,  i,  87,  p.  608* 
ttpx<cp<iT  ó  wptTÓyovor  aurov  ^etov  \ó^ov. 

Qtti»  rer.  div.  hor.  42,  ]>.  BOI.  T^  d«  apxay7»Xy  Kai  wpttr- 
fitnartf  \óni*f  6t*pta»  lCaiptroy  Utuity  o  ra  o\a  fiw^aat 
iraTifp,  łva  /uc^ópiOf  crai  tu  'jevófŁ€vo¥  6taKpivri  toZ  irciroii|KÓ- 

TOT,  K.  T.  X. 

De  Chentb.  SS,  p.  102.  a7rtov  ^iv  alroZ  r6v  0«6v  .  .  .  8pfa' 
¥oy  a  \óyov  6«ov,  di*  oS  KareaKeiKta^ii. 

De  Mundi  Opi/.  51,  p.  85.  rćir  avip<i»wot  Kara  ^iv  ri,v 
ita*(Ma¥  yKCiMTuł  ^iy*  XÓ7f»,  r  r  fiaKopiat  (COmp.  Sap.  SoL 
vii,  86).  De  Plant.  Noe^  5,  p.  832.  ^i^cwr  ^KAia^etof  n  awó- 
airaa^a  ti  airauyaafia  ftfoyutt  tr^paylót  Geov  r,r  ó  x°po'('''^M 
Ł9rtv  uidior  XÓ70f. 

De  &tmn.  1, 88,  p.  G64.  6  fiiv  dii  fi4fav  upxiepev7  rr,t  ó/uioXo- 
fiat,  K.  T.  X. 

De  CherulK  86,  p.  168.  oiKio  koi  iróX<r  ira^a  lya  KaraffKCi^ 
acSrp,  riva  owKtvi\^€iv  6tt\  ip'  ol  6nfuovpyÓ¥f  k.  r.  X.  .  .  . 
McTcX^Mv  ovv  uiru  r&v  iv  liipu  KaraoKioSey,  \ht  rifw  /ityiorti" 
oiKiay  ti  iróX<v,  róvie  r6v  KÓCfiov '  ąipi-cttt  fap  atrtov  fiip 
a&rov  róv  Otóv,  k.  r.  X. 

Ouii*  ^tr,  div.  hor.  26,  p.  491.  t^  to/ici  r&v  aviiitavrmv 
aitroZ  XÓ7y,  ov  c.f  ri\v  o(vrarnv  uKoyii^eit  aK;ir/v  diaipwy  ouii- 
roTC  X^ei  Tcf  a  ff.^f|ra  irawra.  27,  p.  492.  Ovrtn  6  Oeóc 
uKovt\<rafA€¥Ov  ró*  ropnia  rwv  w/irriuroty  airoi  \óyoVf  diaipci 
rriv  TC  ufiop^oy  Kai  inotow  r&v  óXmv  oiaia*. 

De  Pr<nf.  20,  p.  562.  A»7o/iiev  ^up  r6v  apxttpia  oiK  Sy5p«- 
vov  aXXa  XÓ70V  ^ttov  eiwaif  iravrit¥  ovx  lKov«imv  pÓ¥09,  &XXa 
Kai  oKowffiMy  adiKtipiaTMy  atJiiroxo¥.  De  Fiet.10,  p.  246.  on  i 
irpós  uX^ciav  upx>cpcvc  Kai  pii  y^€v6m»ufŁ<K  ufŁirvX'*^  afŁoprit' 
partt*  l<rriv. 

Legie  Alleg.  lii,  72,  p.  127.  'Opyr  7ap  on  ov  ko^  irłpov 
ofivvti  Ocór,  ov6iv  yup  auroZ  Kpeirroy,  uXXa  Ko^*  ^avTOV,  ov 
itfn  iravTMv  aptcrot. 

Qttf«  rer.  div.  hmr.  42,  p.  601.  ó  6'  ainot  Uirrit  fiiv  irrt  tpv 
^¥nrov  Ktipaivo»rm  uci  wp6v  ro  &pdctprov. 


Quod  deter.  potinri  injtid.  14,  p.  800.  Maprypireffi  6e  ra 
Xpnfr^v  \6ytov,  iv  ^  ^t»¥p  XP'^t^**ox  Kai  fioA*  a  w4irov^tv  i/w6 
KuKov  ffwiiroy  TqXav7WV  ci/piaKcrai.  ńwt  7atp  6  finKir*  Sf¥ 
diuX»7e9^a<  dwfaTÓr; 

Christian  Church,  and  had  mndified  to  some  extent  the 
language  ofits  theolog}*  (soc  Btirton,  Bampton  Ledures, 
p.  218).  If  so,  the  adopiitm  nf  that  language,  as  a  ve- 
hicie  of  Christian  doctrine,  would  fumish  the  natnral 
means  both  of  correcting  the  errors  which  had  actually 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  of  counteracting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  source  from  which  they  spraug.  If  the  phil- 
osopbical  Jews  of  AIexandria,  8triving,  as  speculatire 
minds  iu  every  age  have  striven,  to  lay  the  foundationa 
of  their  philosophy  in  an  apprehension  of  the  one  and 
the  absolute,  weie  driven  by  the  natural  current  of  such 
speculations  to  think  of  the  supremę  God  as  a  being 
remote  and  solitary,  haring  no  relation  to  finite  things, 
and  no  attributes  out  of  which  such  a  relation  can  aiise, 
it  is  natural  that  the  inspired  Christian  teacher  should 
have  been  directed  to  provide,  by  means  of  their  own 
language,  the  antidote  to  their  error :  to  point,  in  the 
revelation  of  God  and  man  united  in  one  Christ,  to  the 
tmth,  and  to  the  manner  of  attaining  the  truth ;  to  tum 
the  mind  of  the  wandering  sceker  from  theor}'  to  fact, 
from  speculation  to  belief ;  to  bid  him  look,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  to  that  great  mystery  of  godliness  in  which 
the  union  of  the  iniinite  and  the  finite  is  realized  in  fact, 
thougb  remaining  still  incomprehensible  in  theory.  If 
the  same  pbilosopbers,  again,  seeking  to  bridge  oyer 
the  chasm  which  their  speculations  had  Interposed  be- 
tween God  and  man,  distorteil  the  partial  revelation  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  Scriptures  sup- 
plied,  uito  the  likeness  of  the  ideał  unirerse  of  the  Pla- 
tonist,  or  of  the  half- person ified  world-reaaon  of  the 
Stoic,  it  was  surely  no  unworth}''  object  of  the  apostoUc 
teaching  to  lead  them,  by  means  of  the  same  language, 
to  the  true  import  of  that  reveIation,  as  madc  known,  in 
its  later  and  fuUer  manifestation,  by  the  advent  of  the 
Word  madę  flesh.  If  the  Platonissing  expo6itor  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  eager  to  find  the  foreign  philosophy 
which  he  adopted  in  the  oracles  of  God  cororoitted  to 
his  own  people,  explained  away  their  literał  import  by 
a  system  of  allegory  and  metaphor,  it  was  natural  that 
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the  inspired  wńtera  of  the  New  Corenant  should  point 
out  the  true  meaning  of  those  marks  whicb  the  Jewish 
histoiy  and  religion  so  clearly  bear  of  a  spiritual  signifi- 
cance  beyond  themselres,  by  showing  how  the  institu- 
tions  of  the  Law  and  the  record  of  God'8  dealings  with 
his  chosen  people  are  not  an  allegory  contnved  for  the 
teaching  of  a  present  philosopby,  but  an  anticipation, 
designcd  by  the  divine  Author  of  the  whole  as  a  prep- 
aration,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  teaching  and  train- 
ing,  by  ńtual  and  prophecy,  by  type  and  symbol,  to 
make  readv  the  wav  for  hini  that  was  to  come. 

The  attempts  madę  by  Grossmann,  Gfrorer.  and  oth- 
ers,  to  explain  the  origtn  of  Christianity  as  an  ofTshoot 
of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Alexandria  rest  mainly  on 
these  occasional  coincidences  of  languagę,  wbile  over- 
looking  fundamental  differences  of  doctrine.  The  ideał 
Logos,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  A]exandrian 
philosophy,  bas  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T. 
The  belief  in  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  bas 
not  only  no  plaoe  in,  but  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Philo.  For  bis  personal 
relations  to  Christianity,  see  Philo.  Christianity  camc 
into  the  world  at  a  time  whcn  the  Gncco-Jcwisb  modes 
of  thought,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  were 
preralent ;  and  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  so  far  as 
they  had  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  that  philosophy 
was  familiar,  could  do  so  most  effectually  by  means  of 
its  languagę  and  associations.  These  considerations 
seem  naturally  to  explain  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
fcrence  between  the  two  systems — resemblance  as  re- 
gards  the  languagę  employed ;  difference  as  regards  the 
doctrine  which  that  languagę  conveys. 

See  Keferstein,  PhUo's  Lehre  v.  d.  gótiL  Mittdwesen 
(Leips.  184C) ;  Niedner,  De  \6ytfi  apudPhUonem  (in  the 
Zeitsckr.f,  hisf.  TheoL  1849) ;  Clarke*s  Comm.  ad  loc  Job.; 
Br}'ant,  Philo  Judatu  (Cambr.  1797, 8vo).    See  Looos. 

II L  Christian^y  in  Contact  with  Ancient  Philosophy, 
— The  only  direct  tracę  of  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  Western  philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account 
of  PauFs  visit  to  Athcns,  where  "certain  philosophers 
of  the  Kpicureans  and  of  the  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii,  18) — 
the  representatives,  that  is,  of  the  two  great  morał 
Bchools  which  divided  the  West — "  encountered  him ;" 
.and  there  is  notbing  in  the  apastolic  writings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  iroportaut  influence  upon  the  early 
Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i,  22-24).  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was  less  scientific 
in  form,  penetrated  morę  deeply  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  **  philosophy"  against  which  the  Co- 
lossians  were  wamed  (Col.  ii,  8)  seems  undoubtedly  to 
.have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  simi- 
lar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  gnosticism,  as  a  selflsh  asceticism  and  a  su- 
perstitious  re%'erencc  for  angels  (ver.  16-23) ,  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  which 
city  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts 
XX,  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be  traced,  in 
addition  to  Judaism,  due  morę  or  less  t4)  the  same  influ- 
ence. One  of  these  w&s  a  vain  spiritualism,  insisting 
on  ascetic  obserrances,  and  interpreting  the  resurrection 
as  a  morał  change  (1  Tim.  iv,  1-7 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  16-18) ;  the 
other  a  matcrialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iii,  13,  yó- 
fjrcy).  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  "false- 
styłed  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi,  20),  abounding  in  "profane 
and  old  wives*  fablcs"  (iv,  7)  and  empty  discussions  (i, 
6;  vi,  20) ;  the  latter  bas  a  close  conuection  with  ear- 
lier  tendencies  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  with  the 
trailitional  accounu  of  Simon  Magus  (comp.  viii,  9), 
whose  working  on  the  early  Church,  however  obscure, 
was  unąuestlonably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic  and  yet  compłementary  forms  of  heresy  foimd  a 
.wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  tracę  of  duałism,  of  the  distinction  of  the  Crea- 
tor  and  the  Kedeemer,  the  Demturge  and  the  tnie  God, 
.which  formed  so  essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools, 
pccurs  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Thiersch,  Versuch  zur  Her- 
tteUimg  d,  hitU  Standpunktes^  etc,  p.  231-304). 


The  writings  of  the  sul>-apostolic  age,  with  tbe  ex- 
ccption  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  (^OIclL 
2-4),  throw  łittle  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christian-> 
ity  and  philosophy.*    The  heretical  systems  again  are 
too  obscure  and  complicated  to  illustratc  morę  tłian  the 
generał  admixture  of  foreigii  (especially  Eastern)  Łenets 
with  the  apostolic  teaching.     One  tx>ok,  bowever,  łias 
l)een  preserved  in  various  shapes,  which,  though  8till 
unaccountably  negiccted  in  Church  bistories,  contains 
a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculatire  struggle  whicli 
Christianity  had  to  roaintain  with  Juilaism  and  hcoi* 
thenism.     The  Clemcntine  I/omilies  (ed«  Dressel,  18i>3) 
and  Recognitiona  (ed.  Gcrsdorf,  1838)  are  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  and  in  subtlety  and  richneas  of 
thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writings.    Tlie  pict- 
ure  which  the  supposed  author  draws  of  his  early  relig- 
ious  doubts  is  eyidently  taken  from  life  (Ciem.  Rec€>gn» 
i,  1-3;  Neander,  6'A.  Uitt.  i,  43,  Engł.  transL);  and  iii 
the  discussions  which  fullow  there  are  elear  traces  of 
Western  as  well  as  Eastern  philosoptiy  (U bibom,  />«e 
Uom,  u,  Reongn.  d.  Ciem,  Iłom,  p.  404,  etc). 

At  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  when  the  Church  of 
Ałexandria  came  into  marked  intełlectual  pre-emiuence, 
the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or,  rather,  the  two 
systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed  to  mect  the 
acknowledgcd  wants  of  the  time.    According  to  the 
comnioniy  reccived  report,  Origen  was  the  scholar  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  who  flrst  gave  consistency  to  the 
łater  Platonism,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the  contem- 
porary  of  Plotiuus  (A.D.  205-270),  who  was  its  uoblest 
expositor.     Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  apart  from  its  historie 
basis  and  human  elements.     llie  separadon  t>etween 
the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet  the  splendor  of  the  one- 
sided  spiritualism  of  the  Nco-Platonists  atb*acted  in 
somc  cases  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  fathers  (Ba- 
sil,  Theodoret),  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  writings 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  8erved  to  prop> 
agate  many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodos  name 
among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Yogt,  Neu-Platonismus  u.  ChristenihurOy  1836 ;  Herzog, 
EncyHop,  s.  v.  Neu-Platonismus).     See  Neo-Plato- 
nism. 

The  want  which  tbe  Alexandrian  fathers  endeavored 
to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  own 
time.     If  Christianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  points  of 
special  connection  with  all  nations  and  alł  periods.   The 
diflerence  of  character  in  the  constituent  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  are  evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a 
form  (if  technical  languagę  may  tye  used)  now  ethical, 
now  logical,  now  mystical.     The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  harmonious 
whole.     Clcment  rightly  maintained  that  there  is  a 
"gnosis"  in  Christianity  distinct  from  the  errors  of 
gnosticism.     The  latter  was  a  premature  attempt  to 
connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier  sj-stems;  tbe  former  a 
result  of  conflict  grounded  on  faith  (Móhłer,  Pairologiej 
p.  424,  etc).     Christian  philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense 
a  oontradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly 
derives  its  flrst  principles  from  revełation,  and  not  from 
simpłe  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  coropletely  these, 
by  their  form,  their  substance,  and  their  conseąuences, 
meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.    The  ex- 
position  of  such  a  philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
modem  Origen. 

See  Haber,  Philosophie  der  Kircheweaitr  (MUnch. 
1859);  Stćickl,  PAłfo*.  d,  pairiitischen  Zeit  (WUrzbuig, 
1859);  Molier,  Kosmologie  in  d,  griech,  Kirche  (Halle, 
1868). 

IV.  Pah-istic  Recognition  ofthe  Propadeutic  Office  of 
Greek  Philosophy. — The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews 
was  in  naturę  essentially  morał.  See  Philosophy, 
Hebkkw.  The  lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  tcach 
were  embodied  in  the  fam  ił}'  and  the  natton.  Yet  this 
was  not  in  itsełf  a  compłete  discipline  of  oar  natun^ 
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The  retaoD,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections,  had 
m  Office  to  discbarge  in  prepańng  man  for  the  incarna- 
tioD.  Tbe  process  and  the  iasue  in  the  two  cases  were 
viddy  dii!ereot,  but  they  were  in  some  sense  comple- 
nenurr.  £ren  in  time  this  relation  holds  good.  The 
diniK  kingdom  of  the  Jewa  was  just  OTerthrown  when 
free  ipeculation  aroee  ia  the  lonian  colonies  of  Asia. 
Tbe  tfstrhlng  of  the  hut  prophet  nearly  synchronized 
Tith  the  death  of  Socrates.  Ali  other  differences  be- 
rween  the  diseipline  of  reason  and  that  of  reyelation  are 
impłidtly  induded  in  theif  fundamental  difference  of 
loniiod.  In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to 
Cjod;  in  the  otber,  God  disclosed  himself  gradually  to 
uran.  Phikwopby  failed  aa  a  religious  teacher  practi- 
caUr  (Rom.  i,  21,  22),  but  it  borę  noble  witness  to  an 
iDwaid  law  (ii,  14, 15).  It  laid  open  instinctiye  wants 
vhich  it  ooold  not  satisfy.  It  deared  away  error, 
«ben  it  coold  not  found  tmth.  It  swayed  the  foremost 
ffiinds  of  a  nation,  when  it  lefb  the  mass  without  hope. 
Iq  its  porest  and  gnindeat  fonns  it  was  ^  a  schoolmaster 
lobring  men  to  Christ"  (CSem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  28). 

Thn  fnnctiou  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly  reo 
ofoised  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers.     The 
pnnciple  which  ia  involred  in  the  doctrine  of  Jostin 
ICaityr  on  **  the  Seminal  Word"  finds  a  elear  and  sys- 
tematic  espression  in  Clementof  Alexandria  (comp.Re- 
dq)cnnłng,  Ori^enes,  i,  437^i89).     **  Every  race  of  men 
panicipated  in  the  Word.    And  they  who  lired  with 
tht  Word  were  Christians,  eren  if  they  were  held  to  be 
irodkas  (ojfoc),  as,  for  example,  among  the  Greeks, 
i»cntes  and  Heraditos,  and  those  like  them"  (Just. 
Mart  Ap,i,i6;  oomp.  i,  5,  28,  and  ii,  10,  13).     **  Phi- 
losophy," lays  dement,  "before  the  coming  of  the 
I^>ni,  was  neoeasary  to  Greeks  for  righteoasness;  and 
now  it  proires  uaeful  for  godliness,  being  in  some  sort  a 
preliminaiy  diseipline  {npoTFaiŁiia  ric  oiźja)  for  those 
vłu)  reap  the  fraits  of  the  faith  through  demonstration. 
• . .  Perbaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  with  this  special  object  (irporiyovfŁkvijjc)t  for  it 
l>nN]ght  (eTai£aywyci)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as 
ttie  Itw  brought  the  Hebrews"  (Ciem.  Alex.  Sirom^  i, 
K  §  28;  comp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).    In  this  sense  be 
dou  not  Bcruple  to  sa}'  that  "  Philosophy  was  given  as 
apcmliar  testament  (^co^^Ki/y)  to  the  Greeks,  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Christian  philosophy"  (jbid.  vi,  8, 
1 67  -,  comp.  5,  §  41).    Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammo- 
aius  Ssccas,  speaka  with  less  precision  as  to  the  educa- 
tionał  power  of  philosophy,  bot  hia  whole  worka  bear 
^itiKSB  to  its  inflaence.    The  tmths  which  the  philos- 
ophen  taoght,  he  aays,  referring  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
«ere  from  God,  for  "God  manifested  these  to  them, 
<im1  tU  Łhings  that  have  been  nobly  said"  (c.  CeU,  vi,  3 ; 
^&ibw.  15).    Aogttstine,  while  depreciating  the  daims 
^  the  great  Gentile  teachers,  aUows  that  ^  some  of 
them  madę  great  di«coveries,  so  far  as  they  received 
^Ip  from  heaven,  while  they  erred  so  far  as  they  were 
Łindered  by  hnman  frailty"  (August.  De  Civ.  ii,  7; 
«wp.  J)e  boctr.  Chr.  ii,  18).    They  had,  as  he  else- 
^here  aays,  a  distant  vision  of  the  truth,  and  leamed 
^n  the  teachtng  of  naturę  what  prophets  leamed  from 
ibe  Spirit  (Serm.  lxviii,  3 ;  cxl,  etc). 

^Ł  while  many  thua  recognised  in  phUosophy  the 

^Kc  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men,  the 

ifne  writers  in  other  pUces  sought  to  explain  the  par- 

hal  hannony  of  philosophy  and  revelation  by  an  orig- 

ioal  connection  of  the  two.    This  attempt,  which  in  the 

'^^  of  a  clearer  criticism  ia  seen  to  be  essentially  fniit^ 

^  and  eren  suicidal,  was  at  least  moie  plausible  in 

^^  fint  oenturiea.    A  mnltitade  of  writings  were  then 

«inent  besring  the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hjrstaspcs, 

»hich  were  obvioasly  based  on  the  O.-T.  Scriptures, 

ind  as  kmg  aa  they  were  reoeived  aa  genoine  it  was 

l^tpoańble  to  doubt  that  Jewiah  doctrines  were  spread 

m  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.     On  the 

^«r  hand,  when  the  fathers  ridicule  with  the  bitterest 

'^"^  tbe  contradictiona  and  erron  of  philosophers,  it 

Boai  be  leuemboed  that  they  spoke  often  fresh  from 


a  conflict  with  degcnerate  professors  of  systems  which 
had  long  lost  all  real  life.  Some  indeed  there  were, 
chiefly  among  the  Latins,  who  conaistcntly  inveighed 
against  philosophy.  fiut  evcu  TertuUian,  who  is  among 
its  fieroest  adver8arie8,  allows  that  at  times  the  philoso- 
phers hit  upon  truth  by  a  happy  chance  or  blind  good- 
fortune,  and  yet  morę  by  that  **  generał  feeling  with 
which  God  was  pleased  to  endow  the  soul"  (Tertull.  De 
An,  2).  The  use  which  was  madę  of  heathen  specula- 
tion  by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  caitse  of  its  dis- 
paragement  by  their  catholic  antagonists.  Irenseus  en- 
deavor8  to  reduce  the  Gnostlc  teachers  to  a  dilemma : 
either  the  philosophers  with  whum  they  argued  knew 
the  truth  or  they  did  not ;  if  they  did,  the  incamation 
was  supcrfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence  comes  the 
agreement  of  the  true  and  the  false?  {Adv,  Har,  ii,  14, 
7).  Hippolytus  foUows  out  the  connection  of  different 
sects  with  earlier  teachers  in  elaborate  detail.  Tertul- 
lian,  with  characteristic  energy,  declares  that  *'  Philoso- 
ophy  furnishcs  the  arras  and  the  subjects  of  heresy. 
What  (he  asks)  has  Athens  in  common  with  Jerusa- 
lem?  the  Acaderoy  with  the  Church?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of  Solo- 
mon.  .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  forward  a 
Stoic,  a  Platonie,  a  dialectic  Christianity.  We  have  no 
need  of  curions  inquiries  after  the  coming  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, nor  of  łnvestigation  after  the  Gospel"  (Tertull.  De 
Prascr,  ffter.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  beat  of  controveTsy 
was  inevitable.  The  fuli  importance  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  was  then  firsŁ  seen  when  all  rivalry 
was  over,  and  it  became  poisible  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  oflen  trerobling  on  the 
verge  of  truth,  and  sometimes  by  a  "bold  venture" 
claiming  the  heritage  of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  "two  old  covenants"— philosophy  and  the 
Hebrew  Scripturc^^to  use  the  language  of  Clement — 
have  been  traced  only  imperfectiy.  What  has  been 
done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not  supersede  it. 
In  the  porticos  of  Eastem  churches  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  prcpared  the  way 
for  Christianity  (Stanley,  p.  41) ;  but  in  the  West,  sib- 
yls,  and  not  philosophers,  are  the  chosen  representatires 
of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile  teaching. 

PhilOBOphy,  Hebrew.  The  term  philosophy,  as 
seen  above,  may  be  properly  used  in  a  wider  and  in  a  morę 
restricted  sense.  In  the  former  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  sciencef  and  embraces  all  dcpartments  of  human 
knowledge  capable  of  being  scientitically  classified— that 
is,  where  the  facts  are  presented  in  tlieir  causes,  where 
phenomena  are  referred  to  principles,  and  arranged  un- 
dcr  laws.  In  the  latter  it  is  confined  to  speculatire 
knowledge,  that  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  opera- 
tions  and  laws,  or  which  it  acąuires  by  rcasoning  from 
its  own  thoughts.  We  havo  no  evidence  that  philoso- 
phy in  the  strictcr  sense  was  cultirated  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews ;  nor  have  we  much  reason  to  believe  that  sci- 
entific  study,  even  as  regards  external  phenomena,  was 
much  foUowed  by  them.  Forming  our  estimate  from 
what  of  their  literaturę  has  been  preser\*cd  to  us  in  the 
Bibie,  we  musi  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  mind 
was  not  specially  characterized  by  those  tendencies,  nor 
largely  endowed  wiih  those  faculties  which  give  birth 
to  speculative  research.  The  analytical  and  the  logical 
are  but  slightły  perceptible  in  their  mental  products, 
while  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the  histori- 
cal  largely  predominate.  We  should  be  led  to  infer 
that  they  delighted  rather  in  putting  things  together 
according  to  their  analogies  than  in  distributing  them 
according  to  their  diflerences.  They  were  careful  ob- 
serrers  of  phenomena,  and  their  minds  sought  scope  in 
bold  flights  of  imagination,  or  reposed  in  calm,  pro- 
tracted,  and  profound  reflcction ;  but  it  was  as  histori- 
ans  and  poets  rather  than  as  philosophers  that  they 
looked  on  the  world  both  of  being  and  event. 

It  thus  appears  that  philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word 
strictly  to  deacńbe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
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whicli  trath  ifl  Łhe  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of 
Western  growth.  In  the  £«8t  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connecŁed  with  practioe:  it  has  re- 
mained  tbere,  what  ib  was  in  Greece  at  fint,  a  part  of 
religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exception 
to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philosopby  properly 
80  called.  Yet  on  the  othcr  hand  speculation  and  ac- 
tion  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps  the  most  obviou8  les- 
8on  of  the  O.  T.  Ues  in  the  gradual  constniction  of  a 
diviue  philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  Ufe  to  God ;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from  God 
to  life.  The  axiom8  of  one  ^stem  are  the  conclusions 
of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  successiye  abandon- 
ment  of  the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  roau  had 
daimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systeros 
of  morality ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  prepared 
many  to  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  foUows  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jcws,  using  the  word  in  a  large  sense.  is  to 
be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progreas  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  booka.  These,  indeed,  furnish  impor- 
tant  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  speculation,  but  the 
history  is  written  morę  in  acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step 
by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was  raised  into  that  of 
the  people;  and  the  kingdom  fumished  the  basis  of 
those  wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  cos- 
mical  relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  xe- 
lation  to  God.     See  Jews;  Judaism. 

1.  The  Philosophy  o/ Naturę, — 1.  Primiłive  Period, — 
With  the  Hebrews  the  original  theory  of  the  world  was 
80  simple  that  little  occasion  was  given  to  them  for  spec- 
ulation on  the  roysteries  of  existence.  Their  conception 
of  it  wad  essentially  and  wholly  monotheistic.  They 
held  the  existence  of  one  God,  besides  whom  there  was 
no  other;  and  as  the  world  had  come  into  being  by  his 
Bimple  fiat,  so  it  was  kept  in  being  by  his  will,  gov- 
emed  by  his  immediate  agency,  and  subonlinated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  No  tracę  is  discoverabIe 
in  the  Dible  of  thosc  pantheistic  notions  in  which  the 
thinkers  and  writers  uf  other  ancient  nations  seem  so 
generally  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  perplexitie8 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  Hnite  to  the  infinite, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  took  such  hołd  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  is  attcsted  by  their  cabalistic  books 
(Frej'8tadt,  Philosophia  Cabbałittica  et  Pantheitmus, 
1S32).  The  world  and  the  things  in  the  world  were 
regarded  by  them  not  as  emanattons  from  God,  nor  as 
in  any  sense  God ;  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands, 
procecding  from  him,  but  as  distinct  from  him  as  the 
work  is  distinct  from  the  workman.  By  the  word  of 
Jehovah  all  things  were  created,  and  by  his  word  they 
are  upheld.  They  all  belong  to  him  as  his  property,  and 
he  does  with  them  as  he  wiUs.  They  are  his,  but  not  in 
any  sense  he.  As  little  do  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
realized  the  idea  of  an  order  of  naturę  distinct  from  the 
will  and  power  of  God.  The  phenomcna  of  being  and 
event  they  refcrred  alike  to  Łhe  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty.  Causation  was  with  them  simplyGod 
acting.  They  thus  rcmoved  the  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  not,  as  some  modem 
speculatists  propose,  by  reduciug  all  phenomena  under 
natural  laws,  but  by  the  revcrse  process,  resolring  all 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  God.  Man,  as  part  of 
God's  creation,  is  eąually  subject  with  the  rest  to  his 
control.  His  times  and  ways  are  all  in  God's  hand. 
By  God's  power  and  wisdomhe  has  been  fashioned;  by 
God'8  goodness  he  is  upheld  and  guided;  by  God's  law 
his  entire  activity  is  to  be  regulated;  at  Gods  com- 
mand  he  retircs  from  this  actire  sphere  and  passes  into 
the  unsccn  world,  where  his  spirit  retums  to  him  who 
gave  it. 

But  though  this  simple  and  childlike  theory  of  the 
uniyerse  gavc  little  scope  for  speculatiye  thinking  and 
liiąuirj',  and  though  the  Bibie  presents  us  with  but 
little  that  indicates  the  cxi8teace  of  philosophic  study 


among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  are  not  entitled  to  oon.<» 
clude  from  these  data  that  such  pursuits  had  no  exis^<-> 
ence  among  them.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  mft 
was  foreign  to  the  design  and  pretensions  of  the  aacreci. 
writers  to  discuss  speculatirely  points  on  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  speak  authoritatirely  in   Łł&^ 
name  of  God ;  nor  must  it  be  foi^tten  that  we  hav« 
not  in  the  Bibie  the  entire  literaturę  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  that,  as  philosophic  writings  would,  becaui 
not  addressed  to  the  popular  mind,  be  precisely  tb< 
most  likely  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  it  is  possible  thac 
much  roay  have  been  lost  which,  had  it  been  preaerreci  , 
would  have  shown  how  and  to  what  extent  scientiiic 
research  flourished  among  the  Hebrews.    lliis  su^g^^s— 
tion  acquires  force,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  we  know- 
that  certain  utteranoes  by  Solomon  of  a  scientific  kind, 
probably  committed  to  writing,  have  perished  (1  Kings 
iv,  33),  but  also  from  the  Btatement  in  Ecdes.  xii,  12, 
which,  besides  indicating  that  the  literaturę  of  the  He- 
brews was  morę  oopious  than  what  we  now  possen,  Ictada, 
from  its  connection,  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  it  at 
least  was  devoted  to  philosophic  inquiry.    The  book  of 
Ecclesiasbes  itaelf.  ti&  well  as  that  of  Job,  roay  be  held 
as  proying  that  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  acquiefice 
wholly  in  simple  faith,  but  had,  like  mind  elsewhere, 
its  seasous  of  doubt,  ąuestion,  and  speculation  on  mat- 
tera  relating  to  man's  condition  and  destiny.    We  may 
also  point  to  Psa.  xlix,  lxxiii,  and  to  many  paasages  in 
the  book  of  Proverb«,  as  indicating  the  same  thing. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  is  rich 
in  terms  which  are  appropriate  to  philosophic  inquiTy, 
and  indicate  hablts  of  analy  tic  research  among  those  b^- 
whom  they  were  used.     Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
niSSn,  wiadom,  oflen  used  as  we  use  philosophy  (comp. 
Eccies.  i,  13,  where  il^snn  'lin  might  almost  be  ren- 
dcred  to  philosophize) ;  'pą,  from  "pa,  hetween,  to  sępa- 
rate^  to  discem^  to  understand,  i.  e.  to  analyze  percep- 
tions  into  their  component  elements,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
just  notions  of  them,  whence  n3'^ą,  insighł,  itUeUi^ence, 
judgment;  ^^^  and  *^||?n^  io  intesiigaU,  to  examute; 
Jl5łl,  to  thinkf  to  reflect;  •jłX,  to  ponder;  5^J,  to  knmr, 
whence  1^7*3,  hnowledge.    To  these  may  be  added  their 
names  for  the  mental  part  of  man,  Hn"^,  irvŁvpa ;  ĆE3, 
\lnfxn ;  ^^^pf  anima ;  sb.  Kapcia,  ^pńv. 

It  is  further  to  be  obsenred  that  though  tbe  Bibie 
does  not  present  philosophic  truth  in  a  speculatire  furm, 
it  presents  abundantly  the  materials  out  of  which  pbi- 
losophies  may  be  constructetl.  Philosophy  thus  exi6tB 
in  it  as  it  exi8ts  in  naturę,  not  (to  use  the  scbolastic 
phraseology)  in  a  manifest  and  evolutc,  but  in  a  con^ 
crete  and  inrolute  state;  and  it  needs  only  a  patient 
collection  of  its  statements,  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  according  to  their  meaning  and  relations,  to  ena- 
ble  us  to  construct  systematic  deyelopments  of  them. 
We  may  thus  form  not  only  a  theology  from  the  Bibie, 
but  an  anthropology,  including  physiology  and  a  sy»- 
tem  of  ethics.  See  Boos,  FundamerUa  Psychologia  ex 
Sac.  Script,  CoUecta  (1769);  Beck,  Umriss  d,  biblischen 
Seelenlehre  (1843);  Haussmann,  Die  bibl,  Lehre  rom 
Afenschm  (184^) ;  Yon  Schubert,  Gesćh,  der  Seele  (4th 
ed.  1850) ;  Delitzsch,  System  der  bibL  Psychologie  (2d 
ed.  1861);  Taylor,  Ducłor  Duhitantium  (1660);  Bud- 
dsus,  InstU,  Theolog,  MoraUs  (1716);  Stiiudlin,  Lehr<^ 
buch  der  Morał  Jur  Theologen  (2d  ed.  1817);  Schleier- 
macher,  Die  Christliche  Sitte  (1843);  Harless,  Christ- 
liche  Ethik  (4th  ed.  1849) ;  Wuttke,  »mndb,  dtr  ChistL 
Sitfenlehre  (2  vols.).     See  Bibucal  Theology. 

For  the  natural  science  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Astron- 
OMY,  BoTANY,  Mkdicime,  Zoology,  and  the  arttcles 
on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  this  work.  For  the 
exact  Sciences,  see  the  articles  Chrosiolooy  and  Kum- 

BRR. 

2.  EaiUan  PenW.— This  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  uf  the  Bibie,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  the  Babylonian  philosopby  exerted  on  tbe  opin* 
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kas  and  nuumer  of  thinking  of  the  Israelites  during 
:kir  capdWty  in  Babylon — an  influence  of  a  generał 
fsd  dedded  characier,  which  the  rabbina  themselyes 
adsic,  in  alleging  that  Łhe  namea  of  the  angela  and  of 
the  mofiŁhs  were  deńved  by  Łhe  houae  of  Israel  frona 
BtbrloD  {Rośk  l/asJkanahj  p.  56).  The  system  of  opin- 
ka and  mann^'  of  thinking  which  the  captires  met 
witb  in  Babvlon  cannot  be  characterized  exclu8ivelv  as 
Chaklsao,  bot  was  madę  up  of  elements  whose  blrth- 
plice  ms  in  variou8  paits  of  the  East,  and  whirh  ap- 
pear  ta  have  fonnd  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
Tbere  they  grew  and  produced  fruit  which  ooalesced 
into  one  generał  system.  Of  theae  elements  the  two 
:aiocipal  were  tbe  Cbaldsan  and  the  Medo-Persian  or 
Zufuftsirian.  IŁ  is  to  the  first  that  the  reader'B  atten- 
VM  is  inrited  in  this  article. 

The  ChakisBans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where  the 
intcif  tbe  son  are  never  darkened,  and  the  night  is  al- 
«a}-i  dear  and  bńght  by  means  of  the  Itght  of  the 
o»uo  and  atars,  were  led  to  believe  that  Itght  was  the 
x«l  of  natare.  Aocordingly  it  was  by  the  light  of  the 
NiB  and  etaiB  that  Łhe  uniyenal  spirit  brought  forth  all 
thiii^;  and  therefore  the  Chaldaeans  offered  their  hom- 
^  U)  the  Sapreme  Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
vbere  he  appeared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to 
dweJ].  As  the  stara  fonn  separate  bodies,  imagination 
represented  them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 
«afk  their  peculiar  functions,  and  exerted  a  separate 
isdaence  in  bringing  forth  the  productions  of  naturę. 
The  kSea  of  a  anirersal  spirit  disappeared,  as  being  too 
absrract  for  the  people,  and  not  withont  diiBculty  for 
cjl^irated  minds;  and  worship  was  offered  to  the  stars 
to  »  many  powers  that  govemed  the  worUL  It  is  easy 
to  aee  bow  the  Cbaldaeaus  passed  from  this  early  cor- 
niptitHi  of  the  primitire  religion  of  the  Bibie  to  a  Iow 
^  degrading  polytheism. 

As  light  was  regarded  as  the  only  moying  power  of 
Baturę,  and  e^ery  atar  had  its  own  influence,  fo  natural 
[^eiKHoeua  appeared  the  result  of  the  panicu  lar  influ- 
ence of  that  heavenly  body  which  at  any  given  time 
vas  aboTe  the  horizon ;  and  the  Clialdiean  philosophers 
beiieTed  that  they  found  the  cause  of  events  in  its  po- 
^^ition,  and  the  means  of  foretelling  events  in  its  move- 
BK&tsw    Theae  riewa,  and  perhaiMt  the  extraordinary 
i^i  and  Łhe  pestilential  winda  which  in  certain  months 
prevaU  in  the  country,  and  against  which  there  is  no 
TciAecuoa  escept  in  the  hiiis,  led  the  Chaldieans  to  the 
C<nintains  which  gird  the  land.     On  these  obsenrato- 
rit-^  which  naturę  seems  to  have  espresaly  formed  for 
^  p<^iTpo9e,  they  studied  the  positions  and  morements 
^  the  heavenlr  bost.     They  thought  they  saw  that 
'UDilar  pheuoroena  were  constantly  accompanied  by  Łhe 
saiDt  cunjunction  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  obsenre 
'^lar  moremcnts  and  a  similar  course.     On  this  the 
Cbakjaan  priests  came  to  the  conriction  that  natural 
^ents  are  boimd  together,  and  that  sacrifices  do  not 
loterrupt  their  course;  that  they  all  have  a  common 
^in,  which  works  according  to  uuknown  principles 
Ukd  lawa,  whose  discovery  is  so  im|X)rtant  as  to  deserye 
^b*ir  best  attention.     The  heayenly  bodies  themselres 
uc  ot)edienŁ  to  tbese  laws;  their  formation,  position, 
^  influence  are  conaequences  of  theae  uniyersal  laws, 
°y  vbich  naturę  was  controlled.    This  det«rmined  the 
Chaldsana  to  seek  in  the  heavens  the  knowledge  of  Łhe 
ońgina]  cause  which  created  the  world,  and  of  the  laws 
*oich  that  cause  followed  in  the  formation  of  things 
^  in  the  production  of  phenomena,  sińce  in  the  heav- 
^  «iwelŁ  the  power  which  biings  all  things  forth. 

The  itan  were  maaaes  of  light ;  the  space  which  held 
tlieiu  were  fiUed  with  light ;  do  other  power  appeared 
jo  optrate  therein:  acoordingly  the  Chaldieans  held 
nght  to  be  tbe  moving  power  which  had  produced  the 
'^^'^  It  cmiki  not  be  doubted  that  this  power  pos- 
"^^Kd  inteUigenoe,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  ap- 
^  to  hare  w  mtich  reaemblance  to  the  subtlety  and 
7**»««  of  light  that  men  who  had  only  imagination 
"t  their  giud«  h^  no  hesiution  to  represent  intelli- 


gence  as  a  propeity  of  light,  and  the  uniyersal  spirit  o( 
highest  intelligence  as  Itght  itself.  The  obsenrationa 
of  the  Chaldaeans  had  taught  them  that  the  distanoes 
of  the  sŁars  from  the  earth  are  uneąual,  and  that  light 
decreases  iit  its  approach  to  the  earth,  on  which  they 
concludeil  that  light  streams  forth  from  an  endless  foim- 
Łaiti  far  remoyed  from  the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  fills 
space  with  its  beams,  and  forros  tho  heavenly  bodies  in 
different  positions  atid  of  different  magnitudes.  The 
creatiye  spirit  was  therefore  set  forth  by  them  under 
Łhe  image  of  an  eŁemal,  inexhaitstible  fountain  of  light; 
they  thought  this  fountaiti  was  to  the  uniyerse  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  regions  lighted  and  warmed  by  his 
beams. 

As  light  becomes  less  in  propagating  itself,  its  foun- 
tain must  be  of  an  inconceiyable  subŁlcŁy  and  purity, 
and,  accordingly,«in  iŁs  loftiest  condition,  inteliigent. 
As  its  beams  are  remoyed  from  their  souroe  they  lose 
their  actiyity,  and  by  Łhe  gradual  waning  of  their  influ- 
ence sink  from  Łheir  original  perfection ;  they  therefore 
produced  different  existences  and  ititelligences,  in  pro- 
porŁion  as  they  became  morę  distaut  from  the  fountain 
of  light;  at  last,  passing  from  one  element  into  another, 
they  lost  their  lightness,  were  presaed  together,  and 
madę  dense,  till  Łhey  became  corporeal,  and  produced 
chaos.  There  accordingly  was  beŁween  Łhe  Supremę 
Being  and  Łhe  earth  a  chain  of  intermediaŁe  exisŁence8, 
whose  perfections  decreased  as  they  were  morę  remote 
from  the  Fiist  Great  Cause.  This  Supremę  Being  had 
communicated  in  a  distinguished  degree  his  primary 
radiations,  intelligence,  power,  productiyeness ;  all  oŁher 
emanations  had,  in  proportion  Ło  Łheir  distance  from  the 
highest  intelligence,  a  less  and  less  share  in  these  per- 
fections; and  thus  were  the  different  regions  of  light, 
from  the  moon  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Supremę, 
filled  with  yarious  orders  of  spiriŁs. 

The  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or  Foun- 
tain of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and  happy  in- 
Łelligences.  ImmediaŁely  beneath  this  region  began  the 
corporeal  world,  or  the  empyreum,  which  was  a  bound- 
less  space,  lighted  by  the  pure  light  which  flowed  im- 
mediately  from  the  Great  Source ;  this  empyreum  was 
fllled  with  an  inflnitely  less  pure  fire  than  tbe  original 
light,  but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below 
this  was  Łhe  ether,  or  grosser  region,  fillcd  wiŁh  sŁill 
grosser  fire.  NexŁ  came  Łhe  fixed  stars,  sprcad  over  a 
wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ethereal  fire 
had  come  together  and  formed  Łhe  sŁars.  The  world 
of  planets  succeeded,  which  conŁained  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  wandering  star&  Then  came  Łhe  lasŁ  order  of 
beings — the  rude  elemenŁs  which  are  deprired  of  all  ac- 
tiyity, and  wiŁhstand  the  moŁions  and  influence  of  light. 
The  different  parts  of  Łhe  world  are  in  contact,  and  Łhe 
spirits  of  the  upper  regions  caii  influence  Łhe  lower,  as 
well  as  descend  and  enŁer  inŁo  Łbem.  As  tbe  chaoŁic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the  spirits  of 
Łhe  higher  regions  must  haye  formed  the  earth,  and  hu- 
man  sotils  are  spirits  sprung  frdm  them.  To  these  spir- 
its from  aboye  the  system  of  the  Chaldseans  ascribed  all 
the  productions,  appearances,  and  moyements  upon  Łhe 
earth.  The  formation  of  the  human  body,  Łhe  growth 
of  the  fruits,  all  the  gifts  of  naŁure,  were  aŁŁrtbuted  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon,  in  the 
midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnitigs  Łhreaded  the 
dark  clouds,  th  under  broke  forŁh  and  Uid  wasŁe  the 
earth ;  there  were  found  spirits  of  darkness,  corporeal 
daemons  spread  through  Łhe  air.  OfŁen,  too,  were  tiamcs 
of  flre  seen,Ło  rise  ouŁ  of  Łhe  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mountains  were  shaken.  KarŁhly  powers  or  daemons 
were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  centrę  of  the  earth  $  and 
sińce  matter  was  held  to  be  without  actiyity,  all  moye- 
mcnŁs  were  aŁŁributed  to  spirits.  Storms,  yolcanoes, 
tempests,  appeared  to  haye  no  oŁher  object  than  to  de- 
sŁroy  human  happiness;  and  Łhese  daemons  were  held 
to  be  wicked  spiriŁs  who  produced  Łhese  eyils ;  to  them 
eyery  unfortutiate  eyenŁ  w^as  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  hi- 
erarchy was  formed  of  these  cvii  beings,  as  had  been 
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dóne  in  the  case  of  Łhc  good  spińts.  BtiŁ  why  did  not 
the  Supremę  Mind  puŁ  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  pow- 
er,  this  swarm  of  wicked  spińcs?  Sorae  thought  it  was 
beneath  tbe  dignity  of  the  Primary  Essence  to  contend 
with  these  diemons;  others  were  of  opinion  that  these 
bad  spirits  were  naturally  indestrtictible,  and  as  the  Su- 
premę couUl  neither  destroy  nor  iraprove  tbem,  he  had 
banished  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  re- 
gion beneath  the  moon,  where  they  indulged  in  their 
.  baseness  and  exercised  their  dominion :  in  order,  how- 
ever,  to  protect  the  human  race  against  fiends  so  nu- 
merous  and  fearful.  he  commissioned  good  spirits,  whose 
Office  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these  oorporeal  dte- 
raons.  As  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits  bad  rarious 
degrees  of  power  and  diffcrent  offices,  so  they  had  names 
given  to  them  which  described  their  functions.  As  the 
good  spirits  were  under  an  obligatioa  to  protect  men 
and  fumish  succor  in  their  need,  they  were  compelled 
to  learn  human  language ;  accordingly,  it  was  believed 
that  a  guardian  angel  against  even'  evil  was  possessed 
by  every  one  who  borę  his  mysterious  name — a  name 
which  was  to  be  prononnced  only  when  succor  was  need- 
od.  AU  mauner  of  names  were  therefore  devise<1,  by 
which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  infomied  of 
human  neoessities ;  and  all  the  combinations  of  the  al- 
phabet  were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  com- 
merce  between  men  and  angels.  Hera  is  the  origin  of 
the  Cabala,  which  gave  strange  names  to  these  spirits 
in  order  tó  bring  them  into  connection  with  men,  and 
by  this  means  to  do  wonderftU  things  (Matt  xii,  24-27). 
These  names  also  soroetimes  8erved  to  drive  bad  spirits 
away :  they  were  a  kind  of  exorcism.  For  sińce  it  was 
believed  that  these  daemons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  could  do  evil  only  in 
conseąuence  of  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  tbe  guar- 
dian spirits  and  escaped  to  the  outer  world,  so,  it  was 
held,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  name  of  the  good  angels  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  them  shut  up  in  subterranean  cavem8,  and  to  pun- 
ish  them  if  they  ventured  from  their  prison-house.  A 
power,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirit,  or  to 
the  image  which  marked  his  office — a  power  which 
forced  the  spirit  to  oome  on  being  called ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  held  that  this  name  carved  on  a  stone  kept 
the  spirit  near  the  person  who  wore  the  stone— a  no- 
tion  in  which  is  probably  found  the  origin  of  talismans, 
formed  either  by  words  or  symbolical  fig^res. 

8.  Cabalistie  Period,— It  is  uncertain  at  what  datę  the 
earliest  Cabala  (i.  e.  Tradition)  received  a  definite  form ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed, "  the  Chariot"  (^MercabaH^Ezek,  i), 
and  "  the  Creation"  {BereskUh^  Gen.  i),  found  a  wide  de- 
yelopment  before  the  Christian  tera.  The  first  dealt  with 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  himself ;  the  second  with  his 
manifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  hand- 
ed  down  orally,  it  receired  naturally,  both  from  its  ex- 
tent  and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  sourcea.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Incamation ;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed 
by  both  before  it  was  iirst  committed  to  writing  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  At  present  the  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala  are  the  Sepker  Jezirahj 
or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Sepker  I/azohary  or  Book 
of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these  dates,  in  its  present 
form,  from  the  8th,  and  the  latter  from  the  13th  century 
(Zunz,  Goitesd,  Vorłr.  d,  Juden,  p.  165 ;  Jellinek,  Moses 
hen-SckenUoh  de  I^eon,  Leipa.  1851).  Both  are  based 
upon  a  system  of  pantheism.  In  the  Book  of  Creation 
the  cabalistie  ideas  are  given  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  offer  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  The  book  begins  with  an  enume- 
ration  of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world ;  and  the  analysis  of  this  num- 
ber  is  supposed  to  contain  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
Kature.  The  primary  divi8ion  is  into  10+22.  The 
uumber  10  represenu  the  ten  Sephiroth  (figures)  which 


answer  to  the  ideał  world ;  22,  on  the  other  hand,  tb^ 
number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  the  world 
of  objects;  the  object  being  related  to  the  idea  ma    aa 
word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  number.     Twenty-two 
again  is  eąual  to  3 +7  + 12 ;  and  each  of  these  numbea-st* 
which  constantly  recur  in  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  ia  in^ 
yested  with  a  peculiar  meaning.    Generally  the  fundca^ 
mental  conceptions  of  the  book  may  be  thus  represente<l  = 
The  ultimate  Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  (jChokmah,  tro^ 
^ia),    The  uniyerse  is  originally  a  harmonious  thougfi  t. 
of  Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirah) ;  and  the  thought   is 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  aa  wordś^ 
the  germ  of  things.    Man,  with  his  twofold  nature,  thus 
represents  in  some  sense  the  whole  unirerse.    He  is  tłie 
microcosm  in  which  the  body  clothes  and  veils  the  aotil. 
as  the  phenomenal  world  yetls  the  spirit  of  God.     It  t*» 
impossible  to  folłow  out  bere  the  details  of  this  ftystem, 
and  its  deyelopment  in  Zohar;  but  it  is  ob%'ious  how 
great  an  influence  it  must  haye  exercised  on  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Scripture.     The  calculation  of  the  numer- 
ical  worth  of  wonls  (comp.  Key.  xiii,  18;  Gematricr^ 
Bu X torf,  Lex,  Rahb,  p.  446),  the  resolution  of  words  into 
initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notaricon,  Buxtorf,  p.  1339>, 
and  the  transposition  or  interchange  of  letters  {Temu^ 
roA),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inncr  meaning  of  tbe  text  ; 
and  these  practices  haye  continued  to  afTect  modem  Jew- 
ish  exegesis. 

The  fragraents  of  Berosus,  presenred  by  Euaebius  and 
Josephus,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  {De  Emendaf, 
7Vinp.),and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  {Btbi,  Gr.  xiy.  175), 
afford  some  inftrmation  on  the  subject  of  Chaldaean 
philoBophy.     Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god  Baal,  at 
Babvlon.  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     On  the 
naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  generał,  the 
Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  may 
also  be  adyantageously  consulted,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing  autborities:  Euseb.  Prcep,  Evang.  ix,  10;  Philo, 
De  Mig,  Mun, ;  Selden,  De  Diis  SyriSt  Proleg.  8 ;  Stan- 
ley, //M^  of  Orienłal  PhUosophy;  Kleuker,  Ueber  die 
Natur  und  den  Ursprwtg  der  Emanationdekre  bei  den 
Kabbalisten  (Riga,  1786) ;  Molitor,  Phiias,  der  Geschichłe 
(1827-28);  Hartraann,  Die  enge  Yerbindung  des  A,  T, 
mit  dem  N,  (1831) ;  Ketzer,  Lexicon  von  P,  Frit%  (1838) ; 
Brucken,  Hisł.-Crit,  PhiL;  Ritter,  Getchichte  der  PkiL  ; 
Nork,    Vergleichende   Mgłhologie   (1836) ;    Lutterbeck, 
Neu-test,  I^hrbegrijfj  i,  223-254;  Reuss,  Kahbaloj  in 
Herzog*s  Encyklop, ;  Joel,  Die  Rełigiowphilos.  d,  Zokar 
(1849) ;  Westcott,  Inirod.  to  Gospehf  p.  131- 134 ;  Franek, 
La  Kabbale  (1843).     See  Cabala. 

II.  The  Philosophy  of  Hisłory.— The  philosophy  of 
the  Jews  is,  as  bas  been  seen  from  the  aboye  ontline  of 
its  naturalistic  relations,  essentially  a  morał  philosophy, 
resting  on  a  definite  connection  with  God.    The  doc- 
trines  of  Creation  and  Proyidence,  of  an  Infinite  Dirine 
Person  and  of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  else- 
wbere  form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are  here 
assuroed  at  the  outset     The  dtfficulties  which  they  in- 
yolye  are  but  rarely  noticcd.     Eyen  when  they  are 
canyassed  most  deeply,  a  morał  answer  drawn  from  the 
great  duties  of  life  is  that  in  w^hich  the  questioner  finds 
rcpose.    The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  in- 
troduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people  which 
follows.     Prematnre  and  partial  deyeloproents,  king- 
doms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  slow  foundation  of  the  divine  polity.     To  di»tin- 
guish  rightly  the  morał  principles  which  were  succes- 
siveły  called  out  in  this  latter  work  would  be  to  write 
a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosophical  signtficance 
of  the  great  crises  through  which  the  people  passed 
lies  upon  the  surface.     The  cali  of  Abraham  set  fuith 
at  once  the  central  lesson  of  faith  in  the  Unseen,  on 
which  all  othere  were  raised.    The  father  of  the  nation 
was  first  isolated  from  all  natural  ties  before  he  receired 
the  promise;  his  heir  was  the  son  of  his  extreme  aj:^; 
his  inheritance  was  to  him  *'  as  a  strange  land."    The 
history  of  the  patriarehs  brought  out  into  yet  dearer 
light  the  sovereignty  of  God;  the  younger  was  pre- 
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SeTTcd  belóre  the  elder;  sufferiog  prepared  tbe  way  for 
ikaicty  and  tńumpb.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  cov- 
CBADt  witb  mao,  and  his  action  was  written  in  tbe  rec- 
urdsofa  cbosen  familv.     A  new  aera  foUowed.    A  na- 

*  

tioo  grew  Dp  in  Łhe  presence  of  Egyptian  culŁure.  Per> 
^ecation  anited  elements  wbicb  seem  otberwise  to  bave 
\»>es  on  tbe  point  of  being  absorbed  by  foreign  powcrs. 
i«<.)«J  rereaJed  hiinaelf  now  to  tbe  peoplo  in  tbe  wider 
Frlatiufls  of  Lawgiyer  and  Judge.  Tbe  solitary  disci- 
zUsf  of  tbe  desert  familiarized  tbem  witb  bis  majcsty 
Mjiid  bis  mercy.  Tbe  WŁsdom  of  EgypŁ  was  ballowed 
to  new  ti^es.  Tbe  promised  bmd  was  gained  by  tbe 
v'p<ii  w(»king  of  a  di^ine  Sovereign.  The  outliues  of 
uatiooa]  faith  were  written  in  defeat  and  victor}' ;  and 
tLc  vork  of  tbe  theocracy  closed.  Humań  passion  tben 
Jsimed  a  dominant  influence.  Tbe  people  requircd  a 
kin;;.  A  fixed  Tempie  was  substituted  fur  tbe  shifting 
TaUroade.  Times  of  disruption  and  disaster  followed ; 
ax>d  the  voice  of  propbets  declared  tbe  spiritual  mean- 
itifZ  of  tbe  kingdom.  In  tbe  midst  of  sorrow  and  de- 
fekt aml  desolation  tbe  borizon  of  bope  was  cxtendeil. 
Tbe  kingdom  whicb  man  bad  prematurely  foundetl  was 
•«eQ  to  be  tbe  image  of  a  nobler  "  kingdom  of  God." 
Tbe  natioo  leamed  its  connection  witb  **all  tbe  kiu- 
ired  of  tbe  earth."'  Tbe  Captivity  confirmed  tbe  les- 
-^  fi,  and  after  it  tbe  Dispersion.  Tlie  morał  elTects  of 
i^.*$e,  and  the  influence  wbicb  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
min,  tbe  inheńtors  of  all  tbe  wiadom  of  tbe  East  and 
West,  exercised  upon  tbe  Jews,  bave  been  elsewbere 
iifti«tl  See  Cyrus;  Disfersiu).  The  divine  disci- 
P^i!.e  closed  before  tbe  special  buman  discipline  began. 
Tbe  personal  rebitions  of  God  to  tbe  individual,  tbe 
£imUy.  tbe  nation,  mankind,  were  establisbed  in  inef- 
faceable  bbtory,  and  tben  otber  trutbs  were  brougbt 
Uito  harmony  witb  tbese  in  tbe  long  period  of  bilence 
«bi<>h  separates  tbe  two  Testaments.  But  the  har- 
mony was  not  always  porfect.  Two  partial  forms  of 
n-Ujsious  philosopby  arose.  On  tbe  one  side  tbe  pre- 
ilominance  of  tbe  Cbaldsan  or  Persian  element  gave 
ri«  to  the  Cabala;  on  tbe  otber  tbe  predominance  of 
tb«  Greek  element  issued  in  Alexandrian  theosophy. 

Before  tbese  one-sided  developments  of  tbe  truth 
were  madę  tbe  fundamental  ideas  of  tbe  divine  gov- 
emment  found  expres8ion  in  words  as  well  as  in  life. 
The  Psalms,  wbicb,  among  tbe  otber  infinite  lessons 
tbat  they  convey,  gire  a  deep  insigbt  into  tbe  need  of 
a  persona]  apprebenaion  of  truth,  everywhere  declare 
th«>  abeolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  materiał  and 
morał  worlda.  The  dassical  scbolar  cannot  fail  to  be 
^tTuck  witb  the  frequency  of  natural  imagery,  and  witb 
the  cloae  connection  wbicb  is  assumed  to  cxi8t  between 
man  and  naturę  as  parts  of  one  rast  order.  The  eon- 
troi  of  all  tbe  elements  by  one  All-wise  Govemor,  stand- 
in;;  out  in  elear  contrast  witb  tbe  dcification  of  isolated 
otjecta,  b  no  less  esaentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
a»  distinguisbed  from  Greek  thought.  In  tbe  world  of 
artiim  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the  unirer- 
fśal  kingdom  against  tbe  individual  state,  tbe  true  and 
the  rigbt  against  tbe  beautifuL  Pure  speculation  roay 
fiod  lit  tle  scope,  but  speculation  guided  by  tbese  great 
laws  will  nevcr  cease  to  affect  most  deeply  tbe  intel- 
lectoal  culture  of  men.  (Corop.  especially  Psa.  viii, 
xix.  xxix,  1,  lxr,  lxviii,  lxxTii,  lxxviii,  lxxxix,  xcv, 
xcvii,  riv.  cvi,  cxxxvi,  cxlvii,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  tbat 
tbe  same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  datę.) 
F<jr  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  tbis 
płłilucopby  of  Naturę,  see  DiUmann,  I)a$  B.  IJenoch,  xiv, 

XV. 

One  man  above  all  is  distinguisbed  among  tbe  Jews 
as  ^the  wiae  man.**  Tbe  description  wbicb  b  given 
of  bis  writings  seircs  a»  a  commcntary  on  tbe  national 
view  of  philosopby.  "  And  Soloroon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  cbildren  of  tbe  east  country,  and 
all  the  witdom  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  And  be  spake  three  thou- 
saod  proTerfos ;  and  bis  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
And  be  spake  of  treea,  from  tbe  cedar  tbat  is  iu  Leba- 
non  even  unto  tbe  bysaop  tbat  springeth  out  of  tbe 


wali :  be  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  cieep- 
ing  tbings,  and  of  fisbes"  (1  Kings  iv,  30-33),  Tbe  les- 
son  of  practicai  duty,  tbe  fuli  utterance  of  "a  large 

heart"  (ver.  29),  tbe  careful  study  of  God'8  creatures 

tbis  is  tbe  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  tbe  ver}'  prac- 
ticai aim  of  tbis  philosopby  icads  to  tbe  revelation  of 
tbe  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  gradually  felŁ 
to  be  a  person,  tbroned  by  God,  and  holding  conver8e 
witb  men  (Prov.  viii).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open 
enmity  witb  "  tbe  strange  woman,"  wbo  sought  to  draw 
tbem  aside  by  sensuous  attractions;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  madc  towards  tbe  central  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity — tlie  Incaniation  of  tbe  Word. 

Two  books  of  tbe  Bibie— Job  and  Ecclcsiastes — of 
wbicb  tbe  latter,  at  any  ratc,  belongs  to  tbe  period  of 
the  close  of  tbe  kingdom,  approacb  morę  nearly  than 
any  otbers  to  the  ty pc  of  pbilosopbical  discussions.  But 
in  botb  tbe  problem  is  morał  and  not  metapbysical. 
The  one  deals  witb  the  eviłs  wbicb  afflict  "  tbe  perfect 
and  uprigbt;'*  tbe  other  witb  tbe  vanity  of  all  the  pur- 
suits  and  pleasures  of  carth.  In  the  one  we  are  led  for 
an  answcr  to  a  vi8ion  of  "  the  enemy"  to  whom  a  par- 
tial and  temporary  power  ovcr  man  is  conceded  (Job 
i,  6-12) ;  in  the  otber  to  tbat  great  futurę  when  "God 
sball  bring  every  work  to  judgment"  (EccL  xii,  14). 
Tbe  metbud  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  ir- 
regular.  One  elew  after  anotber  is  followed  out,  and 
at  Icngtb  abandoncd ;  and  tbe  flnal  solution  is  obtained, 
not  by  a  con8ecutive  process  of  reason,  but  by  an  au- 
thoritative  utterance,  wełcomed  by  faith  as  the  truth, 
towards  wbicb  all  partial  efforts  bad  tended.  (Comp. 
Manrioe,  Morał  and  Mttaphytical  Philosophyy  Ist  ed.) 

Tbe  Captivity  neccssarily  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  Jewisb  thought.  The  teaching  of  Persia 
secms  to  bave  lieen  designed  to  suppły  important  ele- 
ments in  tbe  education  of  the  cliosen  people.  But  it 
did  yet  morę  than  tłiis.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (cb. 
i)  gave  an  apparcnt  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 
speculation.  Tbe  contact  of  the  Jews  witb  Persia  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact 
witb  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sccts. 
In  tbe  3d  century  B.C.  tbe  great  doctor  Antigonus  of 
Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular  belief  pointed 
to  him  as  tbe  teacber  of  Sadoc  and  Boetbus,  tbe  sup- 
posed  foundcrs  of  Jewisb  rationalism.  At  any  ratę,  we 
may  datę  from  tbis  time  tlie  twofuld  divi8ion  of  Jewish 
speculation  wbicb  corresponds  to  tbe  chief  tendencies 
of  practicai  philosopby.  The  Sadducees  appear  as  the 
supporters  of  buman  freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  tbe 
Pbarisecs  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time  tbe 
cycle  of  doctrine  was  completcd,  when  by  a  natural  re- 
action  tbe  Easencs  establisbed  a  mystic  asceticism. 
The  characteristics  of  tbese  sects  are  noticcd  elsewbere. 
It  is  enougb  now  to  point  out  the  position  wbicb  they 
occupy  in  the  bistory  of  Judaism  (comp.  Westcott,  In- 
łrod.  to  Gospehf  p.  GO-GG).  At  a  lat  er  period  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  is  a  very  interesting  cxarople 
of  Jewish  morał  (Stoic)  teaching.    See  Skcts,  Jewish. 

The  conception  of  wisiiom  wbicli  appcars  in  tbe 
book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  witb  grcater  detail  af- 
terwards  [see  Wisdom  of  Soi^mon],  botb  in  Palcstine 
[see  EccLESiASTicus]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the  doctrine 
of  tke  Word  is  of  greater  8peculative  interest.  Both 
doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  tlie  same  cause,  and  indi- 
cate  the  desire  to  tind  some  mediating  power  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  to  remove  tbe  direct  appear- 
ance  and  action  of  (iod  from  a  materiał  spbere.  Tbe 
personification  of  Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary 
power  in  rełation  to  God:  the  Logos,  in  the  double 
sense  of  Reason  (\óyoc  ipSia^troc)  and  Word  (\6yoc 
vpo<liopiKÓc)t  botb  in  rełation  to  God  and  in  rełation  to 
tlie  universc.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word  (3/ewra), 
based  upon  tbe  common  formuła  of  the  propłicts,  is  in 
tbe  Targura  of  Onkelos  (łst  century  B.C.),  in  wbich 
"  the  Word  of  God"  is  commonly  substituted  for  God  in 
his  immediate,  personal  relations  witb  man  (Westcott, 
Introd,  to  Gosj)tUt  p.  137) ;  and  it  is  probabłe  tbat  round 
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this  traditional  rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  np. 
But  Łhere  is  a  elear  differenoe  between  the  idea  of  tbe 
Word  tben  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  Łhat  cunent  at 
Aleicandria.    In  Palestine  tbe  Word  appears  as  tbe  out-  . 
ward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of 
tbe  Corenant ;  at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual 
connection  wbich  opens  the  way  to  revebition.  The  pref- 
ace  to  John'8  Gospel  includes  the  element  of  trutb  in 
botb.    In  the  Greek  apocrypbal  books  ibere  is  no  men- 
tion  of  the  Word  (yet  comp.  Wisd.  xviii,  16).    For  tbe 
Alexandrian  teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to 
Pbilo  (cir.  RC.  20-A-D.  50) ;  and  the  ambignity  in  tbe 
nieaning  of  the  Greek  term,  whicb  bas  already  been  no- 
tieed,  prodaces  the  greatest  confusion  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subjecL   In  Pbilo  language  domineers  over  thougbL 
He  bas  no  one  elear  and  oonsistent  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  times  be  assigns  to  it  diyine  attributes  and  personal 
action ;  and  tben  again  be  afBrms  decidedly  the  abao- 
lote  indiviBibility  of  tbe  divine  naturę.     The  tendency 
of  his  teaching  is  to  lead  to  tbe  conception  of  a  twofold 
personality  in  tbe  Godhead,  though  be  shrinks  from  the 
reoognition  of  such  a  doctrine  {De  Monarch.  §  5;  />e 
Somn,  §  37;  Quo<L  det,  pot.  tiu.  §  24;  Dt  Sonuu  §  39, 
etc.).     Above  all,  his  idea  of  the  Logos  was  whoUy  dis^ 
connecŁed  from  all  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the 
philosophic  substitute  for  them.    (See  Westcott,  Introd. 
to  Gospełf,  p.  138-141;  Dilbne,  Jud.'Aiex,  Rdigions- 
philot.  [1834] ;  Gfrdrer,  Philo,  etc  [1835] ;  Domer,  Die 
Lehre  r.  d.  Person  Chritti,  i,  23  8q. ;  LUcke,  Comm,  i, 
207,  wbo  gires  an  account  of  the  earlier  literaturę.) 
See  Philosopiiy,  Greek. 

On  the  generał  subject,  see  Buch,  WeUheUsUhre  der 
Hdtraer  (Strasb.  1851);  Nicolas,  Let  doctrine*  rełi- 
ffiettse*  des  Jut/s  (Par.  1860). 

PUIostorgius  (^(Xo(7ru^ioc),  an  Eaatem  eccle- 
siastical  historian  of  some  notę,  was  a  native  of  Burissus, 
in  Cappadocio.  He  was  the  son  of  Carterius  and  Eulam- 
pia,  and  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and  Yalens, 
in  A.D.  358,  aocording  to  Gotbofredus  {Proleg.ad  Philost. 
p.  5,  etc),  abouŁ  A.D.  367,  aocording  to  Yossiius  {De 
JJisł,  Gr.  p.  314).  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  Euno- 
mius  (q.  V.)  was  expelled  from  Ciicsarea.  Ile  was  edu- 
cated  at  Constantinople,  and,  togcihcr  with  bis  father, 
warmly  erobraced  the  doctńncs  of  Eunomius.  Philos- 
torgius  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  hcresy 
of  Arius,  in  A.D.  300,  to  the  period  when  Theodosius 
the  Younger  conferred  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Yalen- 
tinian  the  Younger  (AD.  425).  The  work,  composed 
in  twelve  books,  began  respectively  with  the  twelve 
letters  of  his  name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  acrostic 
In  this  history  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the 
Ańans  and  Eunomians,  while  he  overwhelmed  the  ortho- 
dox  party  with  abusp,  with  the  single  exception  of  Greg- 
ory  of  Nozianzum.  Photius  charges  Philostorgius  with 
introducing  gross  misrepresentations  and  unfounded 
statemcnts,  and  says  that  the  work  is  not  a  histor}',  but 
a  panegyric  upon  the  heretics.  Philostorgius,  nevcr- 
theless,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  possessed  of 
considcrablc  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
Being  a  herctic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondercd  at  that  his 
work  bas  not  comc  down  to  us.  An  abstract  of  it,  how- 
ever,  was  madę  by  Photius  in  a  separate  work,  which 
bas  been  preseryed.  Photius  characterizes  him  as  be- 
ing elegant  in  his  style,  raaking  use  of  figuratire  ex- 
pressions,  though  not  in  e.^cesa.  His  figures  were,  how- 
evcr,  soraetimes  harsh  and  far-fetched,  and  his  narratire 
involved  and  indistinct  (Phot.  BibL  cod.  40).  Pho- 
tius'8  abstract  was  published  at  Genera  in  1043  by 
Jac  Godefroi.or  Gotbofredus,  entitled  EccUsiastica  his- 
(oriaj  a  Constantino  M,  A  riicue  initiis  ad  sua  usque  tern- 
pora,  libri  arii  a  Photio  in  epiłomen  conłracfi;  nunc 
primum  editi  a,  Jacobo  Golhofredo,  Gr.  et  Lat,  cum  sup- 
plemeniis  normtdlis,  indiceąue  accurało,  ex  proUxioribu8 
disserłationibus  (Lugd.  1C43,  4to),  and  in  a  somewhat 
C0Trect4?(l  form,  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  by  H.  Yale- 
idus  (^Paris,  1678),  togcther  with  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Theodoritus,  Eyagrius,  and  Theodorus;  also  by 


Reading,  Ex  eedesUtsticis  PMUostoryU  kistoriis  ep€fom4 
et/ragmenia  (Cantabr.  1720).  There  is  also  a  Fr>enci 
rersion:  Abregi  de  Pffistoire  de  tŹgUse  de  I*hilo^otr^ 
(Paris,  1676).  See  Fabńcins,  BM.  Gr.  rii,  420,  etc 
Yoasiua,  De  Hisl.  Gr.  p.  313,  etc;  Scbóll,  G^scA.   <U\ 

Grieck.  Lit.  iii,  313 Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Ranu  JS€o*^ 

8.  V.  See  Dowling,  Introd.  to  Churdk  Hist., ;  Hook 
Eedes.  Biog.  riii,  72;  Hagenbach,  HisL  of  Di>cirS»t^^,  i 
328 ;  Jortin,  Remarks,  ii,  121 ;  SUnley,  HisU  of  JKast 
CiL  p.  168 ;  Staudlin,  Geseh.  d.  KinAa^esdt.  p.  72. 

PhilostratOS,  Fla\ius,  a  famoos  Greek  Sopliist 
waa  a  native  of  tbe  island  of  Lemnos,  and  was  t>om  in 
the  second  half  of  tbe  2d  century  of  our  sra.   He  taa^li  | 
rhetoric  first  at  Athena,  and  Eusebim  therelbre    caJls 
him  an  Athenian,  but  Eunapius  and  Soidas  always  apeak 
of  him  as  a  Lemnian,  and  he  himself  hints  in  hia  I^ije 
ofApoUomus  that  be  used  (o  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  ^was 
yoong.    He  freąnented  tbe  scbools  of  tbe  Sophista,  and 
mentions  baring  heard  Damianus  of  Ephestis,  Proclus 
Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Larissa.    This  shows 
that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Serema  (1 93— 
212).    He  also  taught  at  Romę,  where  be  became  known 
and  was  patronized  by  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Septimius  ScTerus,  who  was  partial  to  the  leamed,  and 
was  suniaroed  "  the  pbiloeophic,"  because  she  gathered 
about  herself  such  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholaurs.       She 
commissioned  him  to  compile  the  biograpby  of  Apollo-> 
nius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs  written  by  a  certain 
Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  aocompanied  Philostratus 
in  his  peregrinations,  and  whicb  had  come  into  her  prus- 
session.     Philostratus  professes  also  to  have  used  in  his 
compilation  a  coUectiun  of  letters  of  ApoUonius,  '«ir'hich 
were  at  one  time  in  the  piissession  of  Hadrian,  aud  i/rere 
placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palące  at  Antium,  togetb- 
er  with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius, 
which  Apollonius  had  also  collected.     The  biographcr 
arailed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of 
the  narratire  of  a  certain  Maximus  who  had  known 
Apollonius.     The  book  of  Philostratus  displays  ^reat 
creduUty  in  the  compiler,  and  a  great  want  of  critical 
discrtmination ;  it  also  contains  many  anachronisms  and 
geographical  errors.     Huet  and  others  hare  ima^ined 
Łhat  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubtful:  the  paródr, 
if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross ;  besides  which,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  I^mpridius  {Life  of  AleT. 
Sererus).  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some  of 
the  later  heathen  emperors,  togcther  with  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Apollonius,  thesc  being  all  looked  upon 
os  holy  men  and  tutclary  genii.     That  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  a  real  character,  a  philosopher,  and  a  travel- 
ler  appears  from  rarious  passages  of  ancient  authors ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  until 
nearly  a  centur)'  after  the  time  assigned  for  his  dcath. 
The  empress  Julia,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was  probably  fond 
of  the  manrellous;  and  Philostratus,  intending  to  enter- 
tain  her,  inserted  in  his  book  all  the  wonderful  stories 
he  could  coUect  relative  to  his  hero.    It  scems,  however, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  great  stniggle  between  the  hea- 
then and  Christian  religions  under  Diocletian  and  his  inł> 
mediate  successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers  thought 
of  arailing  themselves  of  the  Life  of  A  polionius  as  a 
kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narratire.   Hierocles, 
prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christians, 
wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
parison  between  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philustratus 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refu- 
tation :  Euselii  PamphUi  A  nimadcersiones  in  Phihstrati 
de  ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Commentarios  ob  instUutam  rum 
illo  ab  Hierocle  Christi  comparatumem,  adomatte,    Lao 
tantius  {Divin.  Instit.  v,  3)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absurd.     Augustine  {Kpist.  4)  refers  to  Apollonius 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ. 
(See  Tiiiemont,  Hist.  des  Empereurs  RomainSj  voL  ii,  and 
Bayle*s  article  Apollonius  de  Tycme.)     The  other  works 
of  Philostratus  are,  Tke  Lires  of  the  Sophists^  in  two 
books  (ed.  by  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  1338) : — Heroica,  or 
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eoemieBts  on  the  li  ve8  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
in  the  sbape  of  m  diftl<^ue  (ed.  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
ldG6, 8vo) : — Ictmes,  or  descńptions  of  8ixty>four  paiut- 
iDg9  wbich  were  in  a  poitico  near  Neapolis  by  the  aea- 
ibore  (th^e  descripŁions  contain  valtiable  iiiformation 
oaoeeniing  tbe  state  of  ancient  art)  (ed.  by  F.  Jacobs 
ad  f.  G.  Welcker,  Leips.*  1825,  8vo)  :—Kpi»ile»f  mostly 
ende,  escepting  a  few  oa  matten  of  literaturę ;  one, 
vbłcli  13  inacribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for 
ti)€  Sapbiflta.  Philnstratus  wrote  alao  many  other  worka, 
ncb  aa  a  Lericon  RAetaricHtnj  orations,  etc.,  but  they 
ire  ket.  Different  editions  of  all  the  exi8ling  worka 
«f  FfaikMtratus  haTe  been  published.  Tbose  by  Morel- 
Uaa  (Paris,  1608)  and  Olearius  (Leips.  1709,  fol.)  are 
pod,  but  a  better  one,  far  morę  critical  and  correct,  is 
cbst  by  Kayser  (Zuricb,  1844, 4to),  with  a  raluable  boidy 
ef  notes  on  cach  work.  There  are  separate  editions  of 
ibe  HTes  of  the  Sopbiata.  See  Neander,  ChriaHtm  Doff' 
mas,  u  192  8q. ;  Baur,  Apolhniut  v.  Tyana  u.  Chri»tvs 
{Tdbw  1832);  Alzog,  Kirchenguch,  i,  149;  Ritter,  Uist, 
e/  PU&w.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  v.; 
Batkr,  HisL  of  Ancient  Pkilosopkyf  voL  ii;  Lardner, 
Worki  (see  Index). 

Philotheia  (^lAodc/o,  i.  e.  the  love  of  God)f  w  a 
tenn  which  was  sometimes  applied  by  ancient  Christian 
vńten  Ło  tbe  monastic  life,  because  those  who  embraced 
tbat  life  profeased  to  renouńce  all  for  the  love  of  God. 
Henee  Theodoret  entitles  one  of  his  books  PhilotkeuM 

PhUotheoB  Historia  (^ó3eoc  urropia,  God- 
kriaff  kiiłory\  the  name  giyen  by  Theodoret,  the  well- 
fauiwn  commentator,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  to  his  lires  of 
tbiity  ascetics  or  Eastem  monks.  **Their  yirtues,"  he 
eonfesses,  **  cannot  be  /idequately  described,"  and  he  re- 
Utesthe  most  aatounding  prodigies  of  thero.  The  tract 
is  in  the  third  folio  of  Sirmond*s  edition  of  his  works, 

See  PillLDTHEIA- 

PhilotbenB  {<^i\6dioc)  (1),  an  Eastem  prelate, 
floarished  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  995. 
He  was  a  man  of  luzurions  habits  and  a  most  scandal> 
OQS  oourse  of  life.  Philotheus  wrote  four  works,  the 
titks  of  wbicb,  as  translated  from  the  Arabie,  are,  De- 
daraior : — Rara  Commentatorum,  et  Depravatione8  Ha- 
ntieonim  :  —  DetecŁio  A  reanorum :  —  A  utchiographia, 
All  of  these  works  are  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear 
vhether  the  author  wrote  in  Arabie  or  In  Greek.  A 
•emon,  De  Mandatis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  (ed. 
Greek  and  Latin  b}'  P.  Possinus  in  his  Atcetica),  is  as- 
cńbfd  to  one  S.  Pilotheus,  perhaps  the  same  person. 
See  C«Te,  //trf.  Liit.  ad  an.  996.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr, 
oad  Rom,  Biog,  a.  v. 

PbSlothens  (2)  Coocikus,  also  an  Eastem  eccle- 

Matic,  floarished  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     He 

vas  probably  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centur^", 

ud  early  took  the  monastic  habit.    After  living  for  a 

conaiderable  dme  as  a  monk  in,  and  afterwards  as  £u- 

peńor  of,  the  conrent  of  St.  Laura  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 

«ss  appointed  archbiahop  of  Heracleia  (before  1354). 

In  1355  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor  John  Canta- 

^nzenns  in   bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between 

Micbael,  the  son,  and  John  PaUeologus,  the  son-in-Iaw 

«f  tbe  emperor ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 

patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Callistuit, 

wbo,  however,  recovered  his  see  after  John  PaUeologus 

lud  taken  poesession  of  Constantinople.   Callistus,  how- 

erer,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  now  Philotheus  was 

onoe  morę  plaoed  in  the  patriarcha]  chair,  which  post 

be  oempied  with  great  dignity  till  his  death.  which  oc- 

curred  in  1371,  according  to  Cave,  or  in  1376  according 

to  the  Cknnoloffia  rrformata  of  J.  K  Ricciuli  quoted 

W  Fabńcios.    We  appcnd  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 

P<'taDt  of  the  numerous  works  of  Philotheus,  very  few 

of  wbich  have  been  published :  Liturgia  et  Ordo  insti- 

'><*iK  Diaeomtmy  printed  in  Latin  in  the  26th  voI.  of 

^•M.  Pot  Max.: — Libri  xv  Antirrketici,  a  defence  of 

^  Mend  the  celebrated  Palama,  extant  in  different  li- 


braries : — Sermo  Eneonńastieys  in  tret  HierarchaSy  Ba^ 
sUiumf  Gregorium  Theologum,et  Joannem  Ckrysostonatm, 
Latin,  in  the  26Łh  voL  ofBibL  Pat.  Max,,  Gr.  and  Lat 
by  Jac.  Pontanus,  together  with  Philippi  Solitarii  Di- 
optra (Ingoktadt,  1604, 8vo) ;  by  Fronto  Ducasus,  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  i4  uc^ar,  Patr,  (Paris,  1624)  :—Oraiio  de  Cruee, 
Gr.  and  Lat  apud  Gretser.  De  Cruce  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 
fol.  voL  ił) ;  there  is  another  Oratio  de  Cruce,  in  the 
same  yoluroe,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  our  Phi- 
lotheus : — Oratio  in  łertiam  Jtjuninrum  Dominicam,  Gr. 
and  Lat  (ibid.) : — Refutatio  A  nathematisnwmm  ab  Bar-' 
menopulo  acriptorum,  Gr.  and  Lat  apud  Leunclar.  Jus, 
Gr,  Rom,  lib.  iv :  —  Confutatio  CapUum  sriv  A  cindgmi 
et  BarUutmi,  extant  in  '6/lS,:—Bomiłia:—Compendium 
de  (Eamonńa  Christi,  etc  Wharton,  in  Cave,  and  Fa- 
bricius  give  a  cataloguo  of  the  numen)us  works  of  Phi- 
lotheus. See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac,  xi,  513,  etc. ;  Care, 
Hist,  Litt,  ad  an.  1362.— Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog, 
s.  V. ;  Neale,  Hist,  ofthe  East,  Ch,  (Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

Pbilotheus  (3)  Monach us  or  Sanotus,  an  un- 
known  monk,  wrote  De  Mandatis  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat  in  P.  Possinus^s  Ascetica  (Paris, 
1684).  Although  this  work  bears  the  same  titlc  as 
the  one  quoted  above  under  the  head  Philotheus  No.  1, 
the  works  are  apparently  by  different  authors.  See 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac,  xi,  519;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  Dissert 
i,  p.  17,  ed.  Oxon. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rotn,  Biog, 

8.  V. 

Philothetifl  (4),  archbishop  of  Selymbria,  of  un- 
known  age,  wrote  Oratio  in  T,  Agothonicum,  which  is 
still  extant  in  MS. 

Philozenian  Version.    See  Syriac  Yersioms* 

PbiloxSutlfl  OF  Baguad,  an  Eastem  prelate  of 
some  distinction  as  an  author,  also  known  as  Lazarus 
Bar-Sapta,  flourishetl  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury  as  bishop  of  Bagdad.  This  episcopate  was  fuunded 
in  762,  but  Philoxenus  is  the  first  incurobent  of  whom 
we  have  any  notice.  His  character  seems  to  have  l)ecn 
a  questionable  one,  for  in  the  year  829  he  was  deposed, 
on  which  he  appealed  to  Alaumeon,  the  caliph,  by  whom 
the  sentence  was  confirroed.  PhiIoxenus  is  the  author 
of  a  Syro-Jflicobite  liturgy,  which  is  in  nowise  remarka- 
ble.     See  Neale,  Hist,  ofthe  East,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  329. 

PhiloxSiiUB  OF  Madug  or  HiERAFOLis,  an  East- 
em prelate  of  some  notę,  flourished  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  deroted  Jacobite,  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  is  reck- 
oned  among  the  saints  of  that  branch  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  He  was  bishop  of  Mabug,  to  which  see  he 
was  consecrated  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  after  A.D.  485, 
though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  baptized.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  Jacobite  liturgies,  of  which  only  one  is 
authenticated.  The  other  is,  according  to  Neale,  **a 
sadly  inflated  specimen  of  mediaeval  taste  in  the  East," 
He  is  alao  noted  as  the  translator  of  certain  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Syrian,  and  as  the  superyisor 
of  a  generał  and  coroplete  yersion.  Besides,  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Monophysites  about  500,  when  they  fought 
with  Nestorianism  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  See 
Neale,  Hist,  ofthe  East,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  383;  Assemani, 
BiU,  Orient,  ii,  10;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  ii, 
928;  Renaudot,  LiL  Orient,  ii,  300;  Petaviu8,  De  theoL 
dogmat,  lib.  i,  cap.  xviii ;  Walch,  Gesch,  der  Ketzereien, 
vi,  955  8q. ;  vii,  10  8q. ;  Domer,  Entwickeiungagesch.  etc., 
ii,  23-46, 152, 168.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PbilpOt,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  Refor- 
mation  period,  noted  for  his  leaming  and  his  derotion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  which  he  paid  his  life, 
was  bom  near  Winchester  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  in  1534,  and  of  which  hc  finally 
became  a  fellow.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  where,  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  was 
brought  into  danger.     On  return  ing  to  England  he  re- 
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odyed  the  prefermenŁ  of  Łhe  archdeaconry  of  Winches- 
ter. Duńng  Łhe  time  of  Edward  hU  lahore  were  abun- 
dant  and  Bucccssful.  He  was  well  furnished  both  by 
naturę  and  grace  for  his  calling,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self  with  an  uncomproroising  zeal  to  the  advanceroent 
of  purc  and  undefiled  religion.  After  the  accession  of 
Mary,  Philpot  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  stand 
for  the  Protestant  cause.  In  a  convocation  of  bisbops 
and  dignitaries,  held  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
established  religion  from  Protestantism  to  poper>%  the 
leamcd  archdeacon,  and  a  few  others,  borę  a  noble  tes- 
timony  against  the  design.  For  his  exertioD8|  notwith- 
standing  the  promised  freedom  of  debatę,  he  was  called 
before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Stephen  Gardiner), 
and  was  by  his  order  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  half.  Ue 
was  then  seut  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  other  commission- 
ers,  who  confined  him  in  the  bishop*s  coal-house.  He 
here  met  with  every  insult:  was  once  confiued  from 
moming  till  night  in  the  stocks;  was  examined  some 
fiftecn  or  sixteen  times;  and,  though  he  firmly  and 
unanswerably  defended  his  cause,  was  met  only  with 
taunts  and  abusive  epithets.  Yet  in  all  this  persecu- 
tion  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  abun- 
dantly  administered  to  him ;  insomuch  that  on  one  oc- 
casion  Bonner  said  to  him,  *'I  manrel  that  you  are  so 
merry  in  prison,  singing  in  your  naughtiness,"  etc. 
Philpot,  proying  a  most  uncompromlsing  devotee  to  the 
new  religion,  and  a  most  ingcnious  cxponent  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  was  regardcd  by  the  Papists  as  a  dangerous 
man  to  be  abroad,  and  he  was  therefore  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  Aftcr  his  condemnation  he  suffered  many  in- 
dignities  in  Newgate.  But  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
stake.  He  kissed  the  wood,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  disdain 
to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and  Saviour  re- 
fused  not  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  on  the  cross  for 
me?"  When  he  was  bound  to  it,  he  repeated  the  lOCth, 
107th,  and  108th  Psalms,  and  prayed  most  fervently; 
till  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  with  grcat 
meekness  and  joy,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  God.  '  This 
occurred  at  Smithfield,  Dec  18, 1555.  For  both  leaming 
and  piety  he  was  csteemcd  as  only  next  to  Ridley  among 
the  English  Reformers.  Thcy  had  sound  and  elear 
Yiews  of  that  Gospel  which  they  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Philpofs  writings  have  bcen  collected  and  published 
under  the  title,  Ezaminationa  and  Writings^  edited  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eden  (Gamb.  1842, 
8vo).  They  contain  besides  a  Biographical  Notice  of 
Philpot ;  NoHces  of  łhe  Bishopa  and  other  Ckrgyy  etc, 
toho  examined  Philpot  in  1655 ;  the  Process  and  History 
of  Master  John  Philpot,  examined,  condemned,  andmar- 
tyred;  Dispntation  in  the  Contocation  Ilouse,  October, 
1553;  Letters;  Apohgy  for  SpUting  vpon  an  Arian; 
Defence ofthe  True and OldAuthoriły  ofChrinfs Church, 
by  GccHus  Secundus  Gurio,  translatcd  by  John  Philpot 
See  also  Richmond's  Fathers,  iv,  335 ;  Britiah  Reform^ 
tri,  Yol.  iii;  Fox,  Acts  and  Monument*,  anno  1555; 
Strype,  Memorials,  and  his  Cranmer;  Fuller,  Abel  Re- 
divivus;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,;  Bickersteth,  Christian 
Student,  p.  328;  Middleton,  EvangeL  Biogr,  i,  428  8q.; 
Burnet,  Hist,  of  the,  English  Ref ;  Soames,  Hist,  of  the 
Ref;  Hardwick,  Hist,  ofthe  Ref  p.  216;  Froude,  ł/ist. 
ofEngland  (sec  Index  in  voL  viii);  Hook,  Ecclea.  Biog. 
viii,  74.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fbllpotts.    See  Phillpotts. 

Philter,  Phlltre  (Gr.  0(Xrf>ov,  loee-charm,  lorę" 
potion),  A  superstitious  belief  in  the  efBcacy  of  certain 
artificial  mcan.s  of  inspiring  and  securing  love  seems  to 
have  been  gencrally  preyalent  from  yery  early  times; 
and  among  tlie  (;rccks  and  Romans  (among  the  latter 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emi)er- 
ors)  love-charms,  and  especially  love-potiou9,  were  in 
continual  use.  It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  these 
love-potions  were  composed — nor  can  we  rely  entirely 
on  the  dctaiLs  given  us  on  this  subject  by  dassic  writ- 
en,  and  their  commentators  in  later  time — but  thcre  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  poisonous  or  deleteiious  herbs 


and  drags  were  among  their  chief  ingredients,  to  iw^liicfa 
other  substanccs,  animal  as  well  as  yegetable,  are  said 
to  have  been  added,  coupled  with  the  employment  of 
magie  rites.     Thessaly  had  the  credit  of  producin^  tbe 
most  potent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  notorious  as  tbe 
most  skilful  practicera  of  magie  arts,  whence  tłie  'well- 
known  *'  Thessala  philtra"  of  .^uYenal  (vi,  610).       I^hese 
potions  were  violent  and  dangerous  in  operauon,   an<l 
their  use  resulted  ofcen  in  the  weakening  of  tbe  meotal 
powers,  madness,  and  death,  instead  of  ihe  purpose  fur 
which  they  were  intended.     Lucretius  is  said  to  łiave 
been  driven  mad  by  a  love-potion,  and  to  bave  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  consequence — though  the  story   does 
not  perhaps  rest  on  sufficient  authority;  and  Łhe  mad- 
ness of  the  emperor  Galigula  was  attributed  by  some 
persona  to  love^potions  given  him  by  his  wife  Csesonia 
— by  which  also  she  is  said  to  havc  preflerv-ed  his  at- 
tachment  till  the  end  of  his  life.     In  the  corrupt  and 
licentious  days  of  the  Roman  empire  the  roanufacture 
of  love-charms  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  beea  carried 
on  as  a  regular  trade ;  the  purchasers,  if  not  the  makers 
of  them,  being  chiefly  women.     The  use  of  phUters 
seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  duńng  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  the  East,  the  nurse  of  superstition  of  all 
kinds,  belief  in  the  power  of  love-potions  lingcrs  próba- 
bly  down  to  the  present  day. — Ghambers,  Cgdop,  s.  v. 

PhllmnSiia,  one  of  the  youngest,  and  in  Italy  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  saints,  especiall}'  as  the  piotec^ 
tress  of  the  imprisoned,  deserve8  to  be  mentioned  here 
as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  esamples  of  Ronaish 
credulity  and  superstition.     Her  remains  were  reported 
to  have  l)een  exhumed  in  1802  from  the  cataconib  of 
St.  Priscilla  (q.  v.)  at  Romę.     Her  history  is  claimed 
to  have  been  revealed  at  the  time  to  three  different 
persons,  and  according  to  this  sh^e  was  the  deacendaiit 
of  a  Greek  prince,  and  in  her  thirteenth  year   was 
brought  to  Romę  as  a  Ghristian  devotee,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  desired  ber 
for  wife — an  honor  which  she  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  two  years  previoua]y  wedded  herself  to 
her  Lord  in  her  virginity.    For  this  refusal  the  emperor 
condemned  her  to  death  by  martyrdom.     In  1805  ber 
i  remains  were  removed  to  her  supposed  birthplace — 
— Mugnano,  twenty  miles  from  Naples.    The  wonders 
wrought  at  her  tomb  were  related  far  and  near,  and 
soon  her  resting-place  became  the  object  of  many  pil- 
grimages,  and  she  is  now  known  as  the  "wonder- 
workcr  of  the  19th  century."     Pope  Gregory  XVI  put 
her  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  she  is  commemorated 
Aug.  11.     See  Sintzel,  V'erehrung  der  heiL  Philomena 
(Muuich,  1844) ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte,  Kirchen-f^erikon,  xii, 
984  8q.;  Abel,  Die  Legendę  vom  heiL  Jchann  r.  Nepo^ 
muck  (BerL  1855),  p.  6.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Phin'eł$s  (4>iveH),  the  Gnccizcd  ft>rm  of  the  HeK 
name  Piiinehas  (q.  v.) :  a.  The  son  of  Kleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  the  great  hero  of  the  Jewish  pricsthood  (1  Esdr. 
V,  5 ;  viii,  2, 29 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  2  6;  Ecchis.  xlv,  23;  1  Mace 
ii,  26) ;  b,  The  son  of  Eli  (2  Esdr.  i,  2  a) :  but  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (in  this  place 
only)  is  evidently  an  error,  sińce  Ezra  belonged  to  the 
linę  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of  Ithamar;  c.  A  priest 
or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  63). 

(^(vof .)  In  1  Esdr.  v,  31  it  stands  for  Paseaii  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  49). 

Pbln'ehaB  (lleh.  Pinechas',  Onp^^D,  mouth  ofbrass 
[Gesen.],  or  of  utterance  [FUrst];  Sept.  ^ivńc  v.  r. 
4>cił'fi(,- ;  Josephus,  ^ivuarji;),  the  name  of  two  or  three 
Hebrcws. 

1.  Son  of  Eleaza:-  and  grandson  of  Aaron  (£xod.  ri, 
25).  liij  moŁher  is  rccorded  as  one  of  the  daughters 
uf  Putiei,  an  unknown  person,  who  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Jethro  the  Midianite  {Targ,  Pseudojon*  on 
Exod.  vi,  25;  Wafj^enseil,  Sota,  viii,  6).  Phinehaa  is 
memorable  for  having  while  quite  a  ^'^outh,  by  his  zeal 
and  energy  at  the  critical  moment  ofthe  licentious  idol- 
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stTTctSińttSmj  ttpp^Med  the  diTine  wnth  and  pat  a  stop 
u^  tbe  płatne  «rhich  was  destroying  tbe  nation  (Numb. 
ŁXT.  7>.     B,C.  1619.    For  this  be  was  rewarded  bv  the 

m 

ffccal  appfohatitin  of  Jebovab,  and  by  a  promise  that 
zhe  pńenfaood  should  remain  in  his  family  foFever  (ver. 
10-13X.  This  aeems  to  have  raiaed  him  at  once  to  a 
TcTT  bigh  poaition  in  tbe  nation,  and  he  was  appointed 
vt>  atctmBpmay  as  pńest  the  expedition  by  which  tbe 
Mklńnites  weie  deatroyed  (xxxi,  6).  Seven  years  later 
be  ałsD  headed  the  party  who  were  despatched  from 
>kiloh  to  remoostrate  against  tbe  altar  which  the  trans- 
^•nłaoic  tribea  weie  reported  to  haye  built  near  Jordan 

•  X.>sk.  xxii,  IS-^).  In  tbe  partition  of  tbe  country  he 
recciT^cd  an  allotment  of  his  cwn — a  bill  on  Mount 
Epikraim  which  borę  his  name — Gibeath-Pinechas. 
U^ra  his  fiidhcr  waa  buried  (xxiv,  82). 

Ehreiog  the  life  of  Phinefaas  he  appeara  to  ha^e  been 
xjbe  dbitf  d  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Kor- 
bites  wbo  gnsrded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  lent  and 
cbć  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chroń,  ix,  20).  After 
Eiessar^s  death  he  became  high-priest — the  third  of 
tbe  seriea. '  HC  cir.  1580>ld28.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
aa  giving  the  oracie  to  tbe  nation  during  the 
with  the  Benjamites  in  the  matter  of  Gibeah 

•  ■Jadę.  XX,  28).  Where  the  ark  and  tabemacle  were 
i^atłtiaed  at  that  time  is  not  elear.  From  ver.  1  we 
fhoald  infer  that  tbey  were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  ver. 
1^.  36  it  seema  equally  probable  that  they  were  at 
Betbel  (which  is  also  the  statement  of  Joaephos,  Ani, 
r.  2,  11>.  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter  rerses 
say  nwan,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  tbey  are  ren- 
4md  in  the  A.V.,  ''bouse  of  God,**  and  refer  to  the 
tabeniacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever  the  ark  may  have 
been,  tbere  was  the  aged  priest  **8tanding  before  it,^* 
sad  tbe  oracie  which  he  delirered  was  one  which  must 
bare  been  fully  in  accordance  with  his  own  rebement 
temper,  **  Sball  we  go  out  to  battle  .  .  .  or  shall  we 
<f:ast?^  The  answer  was,  **Go  up:  for  to-morrow  I 
viii  deliver  them  into  yonr  band.** 

llke  meuKHy  of  this  champion  of  Jehorah  was  very 
dear  to  the  Jewsi  The  narratire  of  the  Pentateuch 
fwpflents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and  deroted 
Driest.  The  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  later 
literaturę  all  adopt  the  same  tonę.  He  is  commemo- 
rued  in  one  of  tbe  Psalms  (cri,  80,  81)  in  the  identieal 
pfaraae  which  is  oonsecrated  forever  by  its  use  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  great  act  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase 
whłch  perbaps  morę  than  any  otber  in  the  Bibie  binds 
ti»^Łher  the  old  and  new  dispensations — *Hhat  was 
rotaaed  ic  kim  for  righteousneu  nnto  all  generations  for 
eremoorc'*  (oomp.  Gen.  xv,  6 ;  Rom.  iv,  8).  The  "  cov- 
efttnt"^  madę  with  him  is  pnt  into  the  same  rank  for 
dippnity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which  tbe  tbrone 
was  assured  to  king  David  (Eccius.  xlv,  25).  The  zeal 
of  Mattathias  the  Maccabee  is  snfficicntly  praised  by  a 
comparison  with  that  of  "  Phinees  against  Zambri,  the 
Mn  of  Salom**  (1  Mace  ii,  26).  The  priests  who  re- 
tumed  from  tbe  captirity  are  enrolled  in  the  official 
UM4  as  tbe  sons  of  Phinehas  (Ezra  viii,  2 ;  1  Esdr.  v,  5). 
In  the  Sfder  Olom  (cb.  xx)  be  is  identified  with  "  tbe 
prophet**  of  Judg.  vi,  8. 

Josephos  (A  nt.  iv,  6, 12),  out  of  the  traditions  which 
he  freąuently  introduces,  adds  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  a  statement  that  •'^so  great  was  his  courage 
and  so  remarkable  his  bodily  strength  that  he  would 
ntver  relinąuish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
tlangermm,  witbout  gaining  a  complete  victory.**  The 
later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if  in- 
d««d  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  in- 
diridual  (see  the  ąuotations  in  Meyer,  Chroń,  Hebr,  p. 
845 ;  Fabricius,  Codex  Pteudepiff.  p,  894,  notę).  In  the 
Tanfum  Flwudojonathan  of  Numb.  xxv  the  slaughter 
of  Zimri  and  0«bt  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles, 
and  tbe  covenant  madę  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  into 
«  pmmise  that  he  shall  be  ''the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
itłiall  ]tve  forever,  and  sball  proclaim  rederoption  at  the 
eitd  uf  the  world."    His  Midiantttsh  origin  (Alreadv  no- 
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tioed)  is  brought  forward  as  adding  greater  lustre  to  his 
zeal  against  Midian,  and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 
The  veT8e  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is  ascribed 
to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death  of  Moses  at 
Łbe  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua  (Baba  Baikra^  in 
Fabricius,  p.  893).  He  is  also  reported  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  sacred  names  {ibid,\  which,  bowever,  is  so 
rare  that  Fabricius  had  never  seen  it. 

The  succcssion  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in  the 
higb-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of  the  race 
of  Ithamar,  was  priest ;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same  linę  to  the  de- 
structionof  Jerusalem.  See  High-priest.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  family— Manasseh,  son  of  Johanan,  and 
brother  of  Jaddua — went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
tbey  still  bosst  th&t  they  pre8erve  the  succession  (see 
their  letter  to  Scaliger,  in  £ichbom*8  Repertorium^  xiii, 
262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  i  place  of  great  resort  to  both 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertab,  four  miles 
soutb-east  of.Nablils.  It  stands  in  tbe  centrę  of  the 
village,  enclosed  within  a  little  area  or  compound,  which 
is  over8hadowed  by  the  thickly  trellised  foliage  of  an 
ancicnt  vine.  A  smali  mosque  joins  the  wali  of  the 
compound.  Outside  the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a 
larger  enclosure,  containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a 
cave  ascribed  to  Elijah,  over8badowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth-trees,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  forming  a 
retired  and  truły  charming  spot.  The  local  tradition 
asserts  that  Awertah  and  its  neighborhood  are  the  "Hill 
of  Phinehas."— Smith. 

2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i,  3 ;  ii,  34 ;  iv,  4, 1 1 ,  17, 
19 ;  xiv,  8).  He  was  not  of  the  same  linę  as  his  illus- 
trious  and  devoted  namesake,  but  of  the  family  of  Itha- 
mar. See  Eli.  Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother 
by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark  was  captured.  B.C. 
1 125.  He  had  two  sons.  Ab  i  Łub,  the  eldest — w  bose  sons 
Ahijah  and  Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and 
Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul  (xiv,  3) — and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i,  2  a. 

3.  A  Levite,  roenŁione<f  in  Ezra  viii,  83  as  the  father 
of  the  Eleazar  who  aided  Meremoth  to  weigh  the  ves- 
sels  of  the  sanctuary.  B.C.  antę  458.  The  meaning. 
however,  may  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Phinehas. 

Phiimey,  CLEMENT^an  American  Free-will  Baptist 
preacher,  noted  especially  as  an  evangelist,  was  bom  in 
Gorbam,  Me.,  Aug.  16, 1780.  He  possessed  a  good  pbys- 
ical  constitution,  a  large  share  of  good-nature  and  chcer- 
fuloess,  as  well  as  strong  common-sense.  His  love  of 
musie  was  remarkable.  When  a  youth  bis  talent  of 
song  madę  him  a  favorite  with  both  old  and  young.  In 
1806  he  was  oonverted,  and  after  his  talents  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  bis  gift  of  song  became  instrumen- 
tal  in  awakening  in  the  human  heart  responses  to  tbe 
calb  of  the  divine  Word.  He  sang  with  tbe  Spirit  and 
with  power,  which  at  times  produced  wonderful  effect. 
He  received  ordination  in  1816,  and  feeling  called  of 
God  to  labor  as  an  evangeli8t,  declined  tbe  work  of  the 
pastorate.  He  seemed  to  b&  specially  qualified  by  nat- 
urę and  grace  for  tbe  work  of  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  God  gave  him  many  as  seals  of  his  ministry— thou- 
sands  were  awakened  by  his  eamest  and  affectionato 
ministrations.  Though  his  advantages  for  an  education 
were  limited,  yct  college  professors  and  otber  leamed 
men  were  frequently  found  among  bis  delighted  audi- 
tors.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  slave,  and,  with 
the  leaders  of  his  denomination,  early  espoused  tbe  anti- 
Blavery  cause.  His  amiability,  integrity,  wisdoro,  and 
purity  of  character  won  for  him  univer8al  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  died  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  had 
performed  the  most  of  his  public  labors,  fuU  of  years 
and  abounding  in  faith. 

Fhipps,  Joseph,  a  noted  raombor  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  tlourished  in  the  secund  half  cf  lost  centuiy. 
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He  is  dUtinguUhed  as  the  writer  of  eight  important 
theological  treatUes  (Lond.  1767-96),  of  which  we  mea- 
tioa  here,  BrUf  JUmarka  on  the  Common  Aryuments 
now  used  in  Support  ofdittrt  EccUaiastical  ImpodtUmt 
in  this  Kation  (1769,  Syo):—TU  Original  and  PreaaU 
Siatę  of  Mon  hriefiy  consideredi  wherein  it  skotcn  the 
Naturę  ofku  FaJil^  and  the  Xecessityj  lieanSj  and  Man^ 
ner  of  hi»  Restorałion ;  to  which  are  added  some  Re- 
marks  on  the  Arguments  of  Samuel  Newton^  of  Norwich 
(1773,  8vo)  '.—A  Reply  to  a  late  PubŁieation  of  S.  iV«p- 
ton,  intituUd  An  Appendir^  dc,  i  in  Antwer  to  ichich  it 
i$  plainly  shoum  that  the  Quabers  are  not  Calctnists^  that 
the  Gospel  comprehendś  morę  than  Wordsy  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  to  be  erperienced  and  saisiUy  felt  in 
the  Mindi  and  Consciences  of  Men  (1774,  8vo):  —  An 
Addreu  to  the  Youth  of  Noincich  (1776,  12mo):— i>u- 
sertations  on  the  Xature  and  Effect  of  Christian  Bap^ 
tisMj  Christian  Commumon,  and  Religious  Waiting  upon 
Cod;  to  which  are  added  a  few  ReJUctions  tw  the  Ob- 
serrance  of  Public  Fasts  and  Festitais  (1781,  8vo). 

Plli'sozi  (^c<rikiv),  a  Gnecized  form  (Ecclus.  xxir, 
25)  of  the  name  of  the  rirer  Pison  (q.  v.). 

PhlegSthon,  a  hver  in  the  infemal  re^ons,  ac- 
GOiding  to  the  system  of  ancient  heathenism.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  nyers  which  the  dead  must  crou  bcfore 
finding  admission  to  the  realms  of  Orcus.  Sec  Gard- 
ner,  Faiths  ofthe  World,  ii,  600. 

Phle^^gon  (4»X(ywv,  buming\  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Korne  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutationa  (Kom.  xvi, 
14).  A.D.  5ó.  The  legend  (apud  Don>theus)  niakes 
bim  to  have  been  one  of  the  Beventy  Htsciples,  and 
bishop  of  Marathon.  So  likewise  Pseudo-Hippolytus 
{De  LXX  Apostolis),  He  is  said  to  have  suflfered  mar- 
tyrdom  on  April  8  {Martyrologium  Ronutnunif  apud  Es- 
tium),  on  which  day  he  is  coramemorated  iu  the  calcn- 
dar  of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

Phlegon  {^\tyijjv),  surnamed  Tralijanus,  from 
Tralles,  a  city  of  Lydia,  wbere  he  was  bom,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  cvenŁs  of  his  life,  and  the  datę  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain;  however,  as  one  of  his  chronological  works, 
which  18  no  longer  exŁant,  carried  the  histor>'  down  to 
Ul.  229.2  =A.D.  141  (Suidas),  he  probably  lived  to  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Pblegon*8  name  is  fa- 
miliar  among  the  modems  because,  though  a  heathen, 
he  borę  witness  to  the  accompłishment  of  Christian 
prophecies  (Origen,  Contra  Cels,  lib.  ii,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed. 
Spencer,  Cantab.  1677;  but  see  Lardncrs  Credibility, 
pt.  ii,  lieathen  Testimonies,  eh.  xiii,  w  bo  coiichides  that 
*'  upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment**). 
There  is  also  m  Ph1egon'8  writings  a  passage  which 
may  be  reckoned  still  morę  materiał,  as  it  is  supposeil 
ti(»  rclate  to  the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevaiłed  at 
the  time  of  Christ*s  crucifiKion.  In  Sl  Jcrome*s  Latin 
version  of  the  Chronicie  of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  cd.  Pont., 
Burdig.  1604),  the  passrge  occurs  as  follows:  **And  so 
writes  Phlegon,  an  exceUcnt  compiler  of  the  Olympiads, 
in  his  thirteenth  book,  saying, '  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  two  hundred  and  second  Olrmpiad  there  was  a 
great  and  extraordinary  ecHpse  of  the  sun,  distinguished 
among  all  that  had  happened  before.  At  the  Bixth  hoitr 
the  day  was  tumcd  into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  werc  seen,  and  there  was  an  carthtjuake  in 
Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Nice*'"  (comp.  Origen,  Contra  Ćtls,  lib.  ii,  §  33,  p.'80; 
§  69,  p.  96;  and.other  authorities  ąuoted  by  Lardner). 
This  passage  was  the  origin  of  a  controrersy  in  England 
m  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  betwećn  Mr.  Whis- 
ton,  Dr.  Sykcs,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and 
compiete  account  of  which  may  be  foimd  in  the  Knglish 
translation  of  Bayle's  Didiomuńre  llistorigue,  s.  v.,  and 
in  ChaufTepie^s  ♦' Supplement"  to  it.  The  immediate 
causc  of  the  controvcr»y  was  the  omission  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  eighth  editión  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke*8  Boyle  Lecf- 
uresj  published  soon  after  his  death  in  1732,  although  it 
had  been  inscrted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out 


in  1706.    This  was  done  at  tbe  persuasion  of  I>r.  Syke 
who  had  suggested  to  Ciarkę  that  an  undue  9Łm^cs»  ł&3 
been  laid  upon  the  passage.     Whiston,wbo  inroms^  u 
of  this  affair,  eipieasea  great  displeasure  agaiiisc  Svkei 
and  calls  "  the  suggestion  groundless.'*   Upoo  i  b  i  s  2Sy  k  c 
published  A  Dissertation  on  tke  Eciipse  mmti^yne^J   h^ 
Phlegon,  or  an  Inąuiry  whether  that  Edipse  Aci</    <t>vi 
Relation  to  the  Darkness  which  happened  at  oser    Suwr- 
iours  Passion  (1732,  8vo).     Sykes  condudea  ifc    to    b« 
most  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in  riew  m,    n*tur;a 
edipse,  which  happened  Nov.  24,  in  the  first  year  of  tb< 
two  hundred  and  aecond  Olympiad,  and  not  ui  the  fourtb 
year  of  the  Oljnnplad  in  which  Christ  was  crucitietL 
Many  pieces  were  written  against  Sykes,  who   repli^ti 
to  some  of  them ,  but  it  may  well  be  considered  as  m 
controversy  still  unsettled.     Tbe  principal  objections 
against  the  authority  of  the  passage  m  ąnestiou    are 
thus  briefly  sommed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  darke  (Cojmi^so*/. 
on  Matt,  xxvii,  45):  1.  All  tbe  authors  who  quote  Phle- 
gon differ,  and  often  ver>'  materially,  in  what  they  say 
was  found  in  him.    2.  He  says  nothing  of  '^  JiMlaBa,*^ 
what  he  says  is  that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (aome  aay 
the  one  hundred  and  second,  others  the  two  hundred 
and  second)  there  was  **an  eciipse  in  Bithynia,"   ^nó 
"an  earthquake  at  Nice.**  -3.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
earthquake  happeneit  at  the  time  ofthe  eciipse,      4.  lie 
does  not  iiitimate  that  this  **darknes8'*  was  **extraortii- 
nary,"  or  that  the  eciipse  happened  at  the  "  fuU  of  the 
moon,"  or  that  it  lasted  ^  three  hoan{"  all  of  which  cir> 
cumstances  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  bim  if  he 
had  known  them.     5.  He  speaks  merely  of  an  ordinATy 
though  perhaps  total  eciipse  of  the  sun,  and  caiinot 
mean  the  darkness  mentionetl  by  the  erangelista.    AmJ, 
6,  he  speaks  of  an  edipse  that  happened  in  some  year 
of  tłie  one  hundred  and  second  or  two  hundred  and  i«ec- 
ond  Olympiatl,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,   lii f Je 
stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to  this 
eyent.     Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  re- 
main ,  tłie  longest  bclongs  to  a  treatise,  Hf  pt  3ai'fU7ir/- 
utv.  De  Mirabilibus,     It  is  a  curious  work,  diyidetl  iiiio 
thirty-fiye  chapters  (some  of  which  are  yery  short),  and 
contaiuing  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  title;  a  ^reat 
raan}'  absurd  fables.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  shorter 
fragment  of  four  chapters,  Ilcot  ^cpo/3f  ufv,  De  lAjn^te- 
lis,    The  third  fragment  that  remains  is  a  chapter, 
n«p(  rwy  'OSupiriuty,  Jh  Ołympiis,  which  is  supposcd 
by  Salmasius  (Ad  Spurtian,  p.  43)  to  be  the  prefaoe  to 
a  lost  work.  De  Ołympionicis,     Thcse  fragments  were 
first  published  in  ld4>8  (IiasiL8vo,  Greek  and  Latin),  by 
Xylander,  together  wiLh  Antouini  Uberalis,  Transjorm, 
Coftger,,    Apollonii   IJisł,  Mirab,i   Antigoni  Carystii 
fJist,  Mit  ab,  i  and  M.  Antoninus,  De  V'iłd  sud,     An 
improyed  edition,  with  notes  by  Meursius,  ap|)ear(^d  in 
1620  (Lngd.  Bat.  4 to,  Greek  and  Latin),  which  is  re- 
printed  by  Gronovius  in  his  Thesaur,  Aniiguit,  Grtec. 
viti,  2G9o'8q.,  and  2727,  and  ix,  1289  8q.;  and  also  in- 
scrted among  the  works  of  Meursius,  yii,  77  sq.     The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  Rerum 
Mirabilium  G rtęci  (Bruns.  1839).     See,  besides  the  ref- 
crenccs  already  giycn,  EngL  Cyclop,  a.  v. ,  Gen,  Diiy, 
Diet.  s.  y. ,  Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Bittg.  and 
MythoL  s.  y. 

Phobfitor  {^ofii\Tiup,friffhlenei'\  an  attendant  on 
Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep,  in  the  andent  heathen  my> 
thulogy.  It  was  his  ofHce  to  suggest  to  the  roind  im- 
ages  of  animated  beings,  and  in  this  capadty  he  is  men- 
tioned  by  Oyid  in  his  Meiamorphoses, 

PbobUB  (<^u/3oc),  the  personification  of />ar  among 
the  ancient  (ireeks.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  the  son 
of  Ares  and  Cythereia,  and  a  con^tant  attendant  upon 
his  father.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  uuder 
the  equivalent  name  of  Metus. 

PhobuB  is  the  name  of  a  numbcr  of  Jews  who  dis- 
tiiiguislied  themselyes  in  Hebrew  literaturę.  We  men- 
liun  the  fullowing  as  most  important : 

1.  Samuei.,  of  Warcisław,  ńourished  in  the  last  qtt£r 
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ter  of  ihe  17th  oentuiy,  was  rabbi  at  Fttrth  and 
Sdndknr,  and  wrote,  bx^OÓ  n*»a,  a  commeiitary  on 
the  codez  Eben-Ezer,  making  use  of  other  commentaries 
oa  the  same,  as  tbe  SSlt  '^113  of  Chajira  Kohen,  etc. 
(DjTiMiifnit,  1689 ;  corrected  edition,  FUrth,  1694 ;  Wil- 
oa-^siDdaoy  1819)  : — a  commentary  on  the  coclex  Orach 

CkMm: a  cMnmcntaTy  on  Jore  Dea: — Discourses  on 

the  PaUaiemdkj  whicb  bave  not  been  printetl. 

2.  Sakukl  be»-Jottph  ka-Kohm  Falk,  of  Vienna,  died 
m  Pakadne,  whcie  be  went  aftcr  the  Jews  had  been  cx- 
pdled  from  Yiemui  in  1670.  He  wrote,  bKSłT:^  acb, 
a  kind  of  haggadiatic  dictionaiy  of  proper  uames,  where- 
m  be  speaks  in  alphabetical  order  of  D'JX,  niSH,  '"in^, 
«t,  ooUected  froni  differcnt  sources  (Yenice,  1694)  :— 
JWra  01^^,  discoursea  on  the  Pentateucb  (ibid. 
1714). '  Sce  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebr.  ii^  1122  są. 

3.  Ubi  bot-Aharon  ha-Leri,  a  typographer  at  Am- 
^efdam,  wma  born  in  1623,  and  was  still  Uving  in  1713. 
He  pobliahed  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  with  many 
additiooa  of  Jacob  Blitz,  and  a  Preface  in  Jud«Bo-Ger- 
maa  by  the  edilor  (Amsterd,  1679).  He  also  publisheil 
Sengr  Ahendsegen,  a  prayer-book,  in  Juda»- German 
ł  ibid.  1677).     See  Grat^,  Gtach,  <L  Juden,  x,  329  są. 

4.  Ubi  bm-Darid,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centiiiT,  was  rabbi  at  Pobiow,  in  Litbuania,  and  wrote 
TrrTi  n-^st,  an  excgetical  and  allegorical  commentary 
co*  tbe  Pentateach,  with  additions  of  Sam.  £1.  Edeler 
(LoUin,  1672).     See  Wolf,  BitL  ffebr.  u  181  i  iii,  84. 

5.  Uri  ha-Koken,  rabbi  at  Metz,  wrote  babichic  dis- 
cosions,  baggadic  dissertations,  and  discourses,  undcr 
tbe  title  of  H^nąiS  ncbn  (Metz,  1793). 

6.  U  ai  ben- A .  flow^  of  BresUiu,  is  the  author  of,  ^n^-a 
a-2^,a  iłebrew-German  Dictumary  (Dyrhenfurt,.1773) : 
— r'm5t  "ł^^łl^i,  in  two  parta,  the  first  girea  the  8ix 
Iłumlred  and  thirteen  precepto  according  to  the  PenU- 
leocb  ,  the  aecond,  under  tbe  title  Tł^OD  DRnB,  con- 
fains  tbeae  precepts  in  a  metrical  form  (ibid.  1812). 

7.  Uri  bm-Simton,  of  I)eelen,  who  lived  in  the  middle 

of  the  16th  century,  publisbed  maxn  Wn*',  remark- 

able  epttaphs  of  pioua  and  distingiushed  Israelites  in 

Palestine,  written  for  pilgrims.    After  it  had  been  pub- 

Usheil  by  an  anonymous  author  in  1537,  Uri  Phóbus 

recast  the  wbole,  and  publisbed  it  in  1564  at  Safed, 

aftcT  h«ving  visited  and  seen  himself  the  diiferent  places. 

U  waa  then  ptiblUhed  again  in  Yenice  in  1599,  and  often. 

It  was  transUted  into  Latin  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 

iłebrtńci  (Heidelberg,  1659-1662) ,  into  French  by  Gar- 

nioly  (in  Rerue  Orient.  [Bruasels,  1843-1344]  iii,  85-99)  : 

^rr.?,  a  Calendat-ium,  wbich  has  been  translated  into 

Laiin  by  Jac  Christmann,  under  the  title  CiUendtirium 

Palestińurttm  et  uniteraorum  Judaoi-um  ad  annot  40  sup- 

jmtatum,  auctort  Uri  fil.  Sim.  Judao  Palattino^  nunc 

primtnn  ex  semume  JJebrceo  in  Latinum  conrersum, 

(te  arkolOs  tttUibus  maximeque  necessariis  illustratum 

(Frankf.  a.  M.  1594).     See  Wolf,  BibL  f/ebr.  i,  133  są. , 

iii,  84  aq. .  FUrst,  Bibł.  Jud.  iii,  95  są.     (B.  P.) 

Phocas,  a  Cliristian  martyr  of  the  early  Church, 
liiHirished  aa  bishop  of  Pontus  in  the  3ii  century.  He 
wa«  condemned  to  death  for  his  refusal  to  sacriiice  to 
Neptune,  aml  was  ptit  to  death  by  being  flrst  cast  into 
a  hot  liroekiln,  and  afterwarda  thrown  into  a  scalding 
bath  (Fox,  p.  16). 

Aooiher  raartj-r  of  the  same  name  nounshed  near 
the  opcning  of  the  4Łb  century.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  A.D.  303.  He  was  inserted  in  the  list  of  martyrs  in 
the  dars  of  tbe  eroperor  Onstantinc.  This  Phocas  is 
to  tbeGreek  Christiana  the  Castor  and  PoUux  of  an- 
cient  Grcece,  and  roariners  revere  his  memory  and  pray 
for  bis  intercesMiin.  He  is  commemoratcd  by  ihe  K«- 
naniats  July  14. 

Pbocas,  Jony,  a  noted  Eaatem  monastic,  flour- 
Hhed  at  Crete  near  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentury. 


He  is  cspecially  distinguished  by  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  Palestine,  which  work  is  entitled  'Ex^paoic 
iv  ffvvtnl/tŁ  rtav  air'  'Avnox««wc  /i'XP'  'ifpoo\vfiiMtp  KaV' 
Tpuv  Kai  x^P^^  "SypiaCy  ^oirimjc  Kai  rwy  Kara  Ha- 
X<it9riviyv  ayiutv  róirwv  (ed.  Gr.  et  IaL  Leo  AUatius, 
Colon.  1653).  This  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  department  of  Biblical  geography,  an(i  is  prized  evcn 
in  our  dav.  See  Smith,  JJicf.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biof^.  ii, 
601, 


PhcBbadius,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, flourished  as  bisbop  of  Agen,  in  Gaul.  He  was 
Uving  in  392,  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Catalogtie,  but  was 
rhcn  in  extreme  old  age.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of 
Liber  contra  Arianos  (publisbed  in  hiU,  Mnr,  Pair, 
iv,  300 1  Bibl.  Patr.  Gall,  v,  250;  Ałhanatii  Dialogi,  v, 
1570,  «vo). 

PhGB'bd    {^oifiri,  radianf),  a   deaconess   of  the 
Church  at  Cenchreas,  recomroendetl  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Romę  by  Paul,  who  had  receive<l 
hospitable  treatment  from  ber  (Rom.  xvi,  1).     A.D.  65. 
Her  name  occurs  first  in  the  long  list  of  Christian  men 
and  women  of  whom  expre88  mention  is  there  madę. 
For  the  most  part  these  were  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously  known  to  Paul,  and  had  some  connection  with 
hira  in  his  apostolic  Ubors,  but  were  at  the  limę  resid- 
ing  m  Romę.     Phoebe,  however,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  apostlc,  probably  still  in  Cenchrese,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Romę — on  what  business 
it  is  not  said;  but  that  she  had  something  of  impor- 
tance  in  band  is  evident  from  the  reąuest  of  the  apostle, 
that  the  Christiana  at  Romę  would  *'  rcceive  ber  in  the 
Lord,  and  aasist  her  in  whatevcr  business  she  had  nced 
of  them"  (ver.  2).     See  Pauu     It  is  probable  that  she 
was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     See  Ro- ' 
MAKS,  Epistle  to.    "  What  is  said  of  her  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  ąuestion 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church.     On  this 
point  we  have  to  obsenre,  (1)  that  the  term  ^eóroroc, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itsclf  necessarily  an 
ofHcial  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be  applied  to  her 
if  it  were  meant  to  be  official;  (2)  that  this  term  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Apostolical  Con$tiłuiions  to  women  who 
ministered  officially,  the  deaconcsa  being  called  ł)  ii- 
ÓKOPOC,  as  the  deacon  is  calleil  u  iiÓKoroc ;  (3)  that  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii,  U  Paul 
applies  it  so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
Phoebe  is  called  the  ciókopoc  of  a  particular  Church, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  specific  employment ;  (5)  that 
the  Church  of  Cenchre«,  to  which  she  belonged,  could 
only  have  been  a  smali  Church :  whcnce  we  roay  draw 
a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  customary,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  such  female  ministration,  in  the  larger  churches ; 

(6)  that,  whatever  ber  errand  to  Romę  roight  be,  the 
independent  manner  of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply 
(cspecially  when  we  consider  the  secluded  habita  of 
Greek  women)  not  only  that  she  was  a  widów  or  a 
woman  of  maturę  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  oflicially ; 

(7)  that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  Paul 
and  others  {irpoaTciTię  iroXXttił',  Kai  t/ioO  aifTov)y  eithcr 
by  her  wealth  or  her  energ}',  or  both ;  a  statement  which 
closely  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  ąualiti- 
catioiis  of  the  enrollcd  widows  in  1  Tim.  v,  10 ;  (8)  that 
the  duty  which  we  here  see  Phoebe  discharging  implics 
a  personal  character  worthy  of  confideoco  and  npspect" 
(Smith).     See  Deaconess. 

PhGBbUB  (4>of/3oc,  briffhi),  a  title,  and  subseąuent- 
ly  a  name,  of  Apollo,  It  had  reference  both  to  the 
youthful  beauty  of  the  god,  and  to  the  radiance  of  the 
Hun,  when,  latterly,  Apollo  became  idcntilied  with  IJe- 
lioSf  the  sun-god. 

PhcBbuB,  William,  a  Mcthodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somefset  Ołunty,  Md,,  August,  1754. 
In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  preach- 
ed  in  various  places  until  .1798,  when  he  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  entering  upon  the  practice  ot  medi- 
cine.     In  1806  he  was  readmitted  into  the  New  York 
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Confefence,  Uboring  effectiTdy  till  1831,  aftcr  whicb 
tinH  be  wu  citbcr  wprimiTiienry  or  łupcnniiiiated. 
H«  died  in  New  York  Nor.  9,  1831.  He  wu  ■  •ound 
preicber  and  md  eiceUent  mUŁ— J/iurte.  ({/■  Ci~/łr- 
cnea, ii,  IG2;  Spagae,  Ama-ofllu!  Amer.  Piilpil,viL,87. 
PhCBnl-ei  [iwtne  PA«-iii«],  or,  nther,  Phcesii 
(«(iivi|!,  a  paiai-lra  [q.r.],  whicb  TheophraHui  uy) 


»  there),  . 


oT  Crete,  which  the  vmm1  in  which  tha  Mpostle  Paul 
niled  was  alMnipling  la  reacb  when  driTcn  away  by 
the  euroclydon  and  wrecked  (AcU  x:tTii,  12).  The 
hirbor  ni  "  h«ven"  (\i;iąi')  i»  deacribed  by  Lukę  u 
ffkrrona  nara  kijin  Kai  rari  x<^>'t  *ł<i<:h  the  A.  V. 
rmden  "  Ii«tb  Uwardt  the  »oulh-weaC  and  nonh-wHt." 
But  Mr.  Smith  contendi  Ihat  imra  in  connection  wilb 
winils  meini  "in  ihe  ume  direction  mi."  Thiu  ^X(- 
rarra  mirtt  ^iffa  would  not  mean,  aa  ia  generelly  rap- 
poaed,  thaC  the  hai-en  looktd  lo  the  point /run  which 
tiie  liba  bkiwB,bDt  lo  the  point  UneanU  which  ic  blowa. 
Con«eqnenUy  the  haven  looked  loirardi  the  norik-tail 
and  Ihe  toulJt-tail  (Smith,  rojrcufe  ai>J  iShiptcndi  o/St. 
Paul,  p.  86  aq.,  2d  ed.).  In  tbis  rendering  Mr.  Smith 
i>  Buauined  by  lorient  anthoritiea.  and  also  by  aodie  of 
Ihe  beit  modem  cńtics  (Alfurd,  ad  k>c.;  Conybeara  and 
Howmn,  /,i/«  o/ SI.  Punl.  ii,  834,  nole;  a»,  hoireyei, 
fol  the  contrary  opioion,  Hacket  O*  Acit,  ad  loc.).  It 
i>  certain  that  uue  meaning  ot  tara  wiih  ihe  accuutive 
ia  "  oppoaił«,"  or  "OYer  againtl,"  u  it  iscoireclly  tnns- 
jat«d  in  veT.  7  of  Ibia  Tery  chapter.  SchneighiiuMr.  in 
hia  l^iieoH  llcmdottutn,  ha>  poinled  out  aome  Tecy  in- 

thi«  acnae,  ^hrotrra  tarć  Ai^,  etc,  would  be  equiv' 
alent  to  y)Xtiroi'ra  rpif  Ai/Ja,  etc;  a  phrase  as  to  the 
Dieaning  of  which  Ihen  could  be  no  doubt  (Xmophon, 
M<m.  iii,  6,  9).  Kora  witb  an  accuuti<-e  also  often 
aigiiifiea  "down."  But  the  objeclion  to  transLating  it 
io  iu  Ihii  paaaage  is  tbat  it  would  Ihua,  wiih  extreme 
■wkwardneaa,  i^irtnliaUy  mon  Ihe  eiact  contrary  of 
wbai  it  dirfctlg  meani  in  iu  othei  acknowledited  senK, 
u  marking  the  local  relaiian  between  twu  objccta. 

Both  Plolemy  and  Slrabo  roentioii  ■  town  9aiviS; 
while  Plolemy  alooe  tneotions  a  haren,  of  a  aimilu 
naine,  wbich  he  calls  in  the  accuBative  ^oivitovvTa. 
Stiabo  locaice  it  an  tbe  Hiuthem  coatt,  at  the  narroweat 
part  of  the  islattd  (x,  4,  p.  476).  Hieicclea  identifies  it 
with  A  ituiejut,  and  aeeiDd  to  place  it  opposjte  tbc  ialaiid 
of  Clauda  I  Rom.  n  ed  U  ueL  p  GuU  Gol  an 
Stephen  uf  U  za  tium   den   bes  A  adena  and  A  ropolu 
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(t.T.).  On  the  tontb  eoart  orCrtte,  at  the  narrowMt 
part  of  the  ialand,  and  nppnńte  the  ialand  of  ClauUa,  is 
tbe  barbor  of  Lulro.  Ił  ia  open  Ło  Lbe  eait^  hut,  MS  a 
liltle  itland  liea  almoat  in  front  of  it,  it  hu  łwo  pn- 
Innceł,  one  looking  to  Ihe  nnnh-cait,  and  th«  olhcr  |i> 
the  aouch-easL  It  ii  thuB  dwcribed  by  captain  Kprwtt : 
"Having  ia  1S63  ciarninHl  generatly  the  MMilh  maat 
ofCrele,  I  wai  fuliy  conTinced  that  Lutn)  waathe  T*h«- 
nice  of  St,  Paul.  for  it  i>  tbe  only  bay  to  the  we»twanl 
of  Fair  łlavena  in  which  a  venel  of  any  size  could  liml 

aide  the  ialand,  and  aecuring  to  tbe  WHilh  shorc  oł'  ibe 
bay,  a  rCMel  ia  neaiiy  land-locked.  South-eaat  and 
eaat  winda  only  couLd  endanger  ber;  but  with  the  foT- 
mer,  where  tbe  fetch  ia  greateat,  the  wind  would  not 
Udw  hoioe  agaiou  luch  a  mouniain  aa  the  White 
Mountaina,  ao  immedialely  orer  tbe  bay,  and  riaing  to 
an  eleTation  <a  9000  feet"  (Smilb,  p.  89).  Hr.  Brown, 
whoiunceTi>il«dil,Bdda'.  "U  is  the  only  bkuic  hat- 
bor,  in  all  winda,  on  Ihe  aaulh  coaal  of  CkK"  (/fL  p. 
256).  Tliis  Identification  is  confirmed  hy  tbe  leaearcbrs 
of  Mr.  Paahley  (Trareli  u  Ołte,  ii,  857),  who  diticov. 
ercd,  a  ahort  dialanca  aborc  Lulm,  a  vitlage  callrd 
Acropolia  ("  uppet  ciiy"),  and  another  near  it  callcl 
Aradhcna.  Captain  Spekc  alao  iRatarckti  ń  Cretr,  ii. 
249)  aaserta  tbai  tbe  name  Pkiirka  i)  slill  cnrrenlly  ap- 
plied  to  Lutni,  and  that  a  latin  inacriplion  found  ihprp, 
dating  fiom  the  emperor  Nerra,  ahowa  Ihat  abipa  fnitu 
Alexandria  reeaned  Co  tbit  harbor.  Lecbler,  on  Iha 
Dlber  band  {Die  ApoHefyeKh.  1869.  p.  400).  maintaiii- 
ing  the  uaual  interpretaiion  of  cara  herc  (lotcanlt), 
■uggeau  that  Ijikt  ia  onlr  repotlini;  a  popular  opinioii 
aa  lo  Ihe  ailuation  of  Ph^iiix,  whicb  Paufa  company 
did  not  nach;  and  that  hence  we  are  not  to  huk  fur 
the  usual  accuracy  of  tbe  wrilcr.  Sec  SuinvnKCK  (<>k 
Paul). 

Phcanfcla  (*oiv!tn)i  a  country  wbosc  inhabitanla 
neceaaarily  hcld  important  and  inlimate  relaliona,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrewh  but  lo  all  antiquity.  (The  fulluw- 
iiig  account  of  it  is  fuunded  on  Ihat  oontajned  in  Kiitui 
Ci/rlopadia,  wiih  large  addiliuna  from  oiher  aauTcea.) 

Ł  ne  IjiKdi.—\.  A'iiinr.— '■  Pbcenlc^'  wai  not  the 
nime  by  which  ita  nBiive  inhabitanla  called  it,  but  was 
givcn  lo  it  by  Ihe  Grceka,  who  called  Ihose  merchania 
who  came  from  that  coasl  of  lbe  Slediterranean  Sca 
which  runa  parallel  wiih  Mount  Lcbaiion  *oivitti.  In 
Cicero  {łM  Fin.  iv,  M)  Ihere  occura  Ihe  doublfiil  read- 
SPbcrn     a    comp.   he  A     ffa  c       Numb  Xt1       1 
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gcnenl  dk  (eompb  Gctenii  Jfomanenta  Pktgmeia  [Leips. 

lłS7],  p.  338;  Forbiger,  Handbuck  der  alten  Geographie 

[ibid.  1^42-1844],  p.  659  8q.).     This  name  has  been 

TAiioifilir  derived.     IŁ  is  possibly  from  Pkesmx  the  son 

fif  Aj^enór  and  the  brother  of  Cadmna.    It  perhaps  arofie 

(JMB  tbe  cunaamstAiice  Łhat  the  chief  artide  of  the  com- 

oHitcaf  theae  merchanta  was  ^ofóc^purple,   The  woni 

^Mc  oieaiis  Uood-red,  and  ia  probably  related  to  ^óvoc, 

mgrder,    Thia  deńvation  uf  the  name  is  aUuded  to  by 

Stnbo  (i,  4£).     Ot  hen  imagine  aa  natarally  that  the 

eAx  dod  not  give  name  to  the  people,  but  ia  named 

liter  them:  aa  our  damask,  from  Damaacoa;  or  our 

'ealioo,'*  from  Calicut     The  term,  as  an  epithet  of 

edur,  maj  also  apply,  aa  Kenrick  suppoaes,  to  the  sun- 

turet  oomplezion  of  the  people.     But  after  al),  ui  the 

(^ba  of  otbera,  a  Greek  deiivation  may  not  be  admis- 

abie,  for  the  name  may  be  origioal  or  Shemttlc — though 

it  ii  ridioiloas  in  ScaHger,  Fuller,  and  Glaasiua  to  iden- 

tiTritwith  aSfi,  *'  to  live  luxariou8)y/'  in  allusion  to  the 

i^ts  of  Phoenician  wealth  and  merchandise.    Strabo, 

beirerer,  maintaina  that  the  Phomicians  were  called 

^nnr,  because  they  reaided  originally  on  the  coasts 

ef  ibe  Red  Sea.     Bochart,  in  his  Canaan  {\;  1),  dcrives 

tbe  Damę  from  the  Hebrew  p55  ''33,  sons  of  A  nah 

BeJaod,  10  his  Paltestina  ex  Afonumentis  Veteribus  II- 

latmia,  derires  it  from  ^oi vi(,  palm-tree ;  and  this  is 

tbe  Hjmolugy  now  generaUy  aoąulesced  in.    The  palm- 

tfw  is  seeo,  as  an  emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus,  Tyre, 

md  Sidoo ;  and  there  are  now  seyeral  palm-trees  within 

tb€  drcait  of  noodem  Tyre,  and  along  the  coast  at  Tari- 

eos  pointa ;  but  the  tree  ia  not  at  the  present  day  one  of 

the  characteristic  features  of  the  country.     The  natire 

ume  of  Phcenicia  waa  Kendan  (Canaan)  or  Kna,  signi- 

fyiflg  Lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining 

Anin,  i.  e.  Uighland,  the  Hebrew  name  of  S3rria.     The 

came  Keniian  ia  preaerved  on  a  coin  of  Laodicea  of  the 

time  of  Autiochos  £piphancs,  whereon  Laodicea  is  styled 

^a  moiher  city  in  Canaan,"  I^SSn  DK  M3^d<b^.  Knd 
or  Chad  (Xva)  is  mentioned  distinctiy  by  Herodian  the 
Knmmarian  as  the  old  name  of  Ph<Bnicia.  Hence,  as 
Ph(raiciaas  or  Canaanites  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
tribes  in  Palesline  at  the  time  of  its  inrasion  by  Joshua, 
tlK  Ifrselitea,  in  apeaking  of  their  own  territory  as  it 
vas  before  the  oonąuest,  called  it  ^  the  land  of  Canaan." 
See  Ca!iaax. 

In  the  -O.  T.  the  word  Phoenicta  does  not  occur,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In 
ihe  Apocrypha  it  ia  not  defined,  thongh  spoken  of  as 
yinf^  with  Oele-Syria,  under  one  military  commander 
(i  Mace.  iii,  5,  8;  Tiii,  8;  x,  11 ;  3  Mace.  iii,  15).  In 
the  X.  T.  tbe  woni  occnrs  only  in  three  passages,  Acts 
xi.  19;  XV,  3;  xxi,  2;  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a 
elew  as  to  how  far  the  writcr  deemed  Phoentcia  to  ex- 
tcfid.  On  the  otber  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
Strabo;  for  he  espressiy  says  that  Gsesarea  is  situated  in 
PbtKnicia  {Ant.  xr,  9, 6) ;  and  althoagh  he  never  makes 
a  ftimiUr  statement  respecting  Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in 
one  pas§age,  of  the  coast  uf  Syria,  I*hoenicia,  and  Egypt, 
as  if  Srria  and  Phcenicia  exhausted  the  linę  of  coast  on 
tbe  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  (  War^  iii, 
9.2). 

The  Phoenictana  in  generał  are  sometimes  called 
Sidotdan*  (4»nDp.  Gesenti  Marmmenia  Phottdcia^  ii,  267 
^.;  Thuaunu  Lutffuae  ffebraiarjundtr  the  word  'jlT^S). 
Jiistłiiua  (xTiLi,  3)  alludes  to  the  etymoingy  of  this  name : 
"  A  city  being  built  which  they  called  Sidon,  from  the 
aUiodaoce  of  fishes ;  for  the  Phoenicians  cali  a  ^sh  sidon." 
fbiA  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  But  the  root  "113, 
vhlch  in  Hebrew  meana  only  to  catch  beaats  and  birds, 
can  algo  be  employed  in  Arabie  when  the  catching  of 
lishes  is  spoken  of.  This  root  occurs  also  in  the  Ara- 
naic,  in  tbe  signifićation  of  both  hunting  and  fishing 
(comp.  the  art.  Zii»on). 

1  £xteiii. — PhcNiicta  in  generał  is  the  name  applied 
U>  a  country  on  tbe  ooaat  of  Syria,  bounded  by  the  if  ed- 


iterranean  Sea  on  the  west  and  Lebanón  on  the'  east; 
Syria  and  Judaea  forming  its  northem  and  southem 
limits  respectively,  situated  between  about  34°  to  86° 
N.  lat.,  and  45°  to  36°  E.  long.  Yet  the  extent  of  its 
territory  Taried  so  considerably  at  different  times  that 
the  geogniphical  definitions  of  the  ancient  wńters  diifer 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  while  in  Gen.  x, 
19  Canaan  does  not  reach  northwards  beyond  Sidon — a 
place  whlch  in  early  times  gave  the  name  to  the  >vhr>le 
people  (a^^aiiS,  ITT^S  ''S^rT',  Deut.,  Judg.)— and  Byb- 
lus  and  Uerytus  are  considered  as  lying  beyond  it  (Gen. 
X,  15  S9.;  Josh.  xiii,  5),  it  comprised  in  the  Persian 
period  (Herod,  iii,  91)  Posidium,  as  high  as  35°  52'. 
Later  still  (Piiny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy)  the  Eleutberus  (84° 
60')i  And  subsepuently  (Mela,  Stephanus)  the  island  of 
Aradus  (34°  70'),  were  considered  its  utmost  northem 
limits.  To  the  soutb  it  waa  at  times  Gaza  (Gen.  x,  19; 
Zeph.  ii,  5;  Herod.,  Philn,  Eustath.),  at  others  Egypt 
(Kumb.  xxiv,  5;  Josh.  xr,  4,47 ;  Strabo,  Procop.,  etc); 
and,  from  the  Macedonian  period  chiefly,  Caesarea  is 
mentioned  as  its  extreme  point.  Eastward  the  coun> 
try  sometimes  comprised  parta  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  • 
beyond  the  mountain-ridges  of  tbe  former  and  the  hill- 
chains  of  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  length  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  yaried  at  difTerent  times, 
and  may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  (1.)  What  may  be 
termed  Phcenicia  proper  was  a  narrow  undulating  plain, 
cxtending  from  the  pass  of  Ras  el-Beyad  or  Aby  ad,  the 
"  Promontorium  Album"  of  the  anctents,  about  six  mil^ 
south  of  Tyre,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bo»- 
trenus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon  (Kobinson,  Bib,  Res, 
ii,  473).  The  plain  is  only  twenty-eight  milos  in 
length,  and,  considering  the  great  iroportance  of  Phce- 
nicia in  the  world's  history,  this  may  well  be  added  to 
otber  instances  in  Greeoe,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which 
show  how  little  the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or 
State  bas  depended  on  the  extent  of  ita  territory.  Its 
arerage  breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter,  Handbookfor 
SyńOf  ii,  396);  but  near  Sidon  the  mountains  retreat  to 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of 
Hve  miles  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  The  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  thus  undetstood,  is  called  by  Josephus  {Ant 
V,  8,  1)  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon  (ró  fiiya 
vkiiov  ILiBStpoc  iróAcfiic).  In  it,  near  ita  northem  ex- 
tremity,  was  situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  83° 
34'  05"; -and  scarcely  morę  thaii  seyenteen  geograph* 
ical  miles  to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  83° 
17'  (admirał  Smyth*8  Mtditerranetm,  p.  469) :  so  that 
in  a  straight  linę  those  two  renowned  cities  were  less 
thaii  twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  otber. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  N.  T.,  was  situated  be- 
tween them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to  which  it  be- 
longed  (i  Kings  xyii,  9 ;  Obad.  20 ;  Lukę  iv,  26).  (2.) 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became  fairly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Phcenicia,  extended  up  the  coast 
to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  by 
Antaradus  towards  the  north ;  the  southem  bnundary 
remaining  the  same  aa  in  Phoenicia  proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grotę  {Hist.o/Greece^ 
iii,  354)  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length;  while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  nevcr  exceeded  twenty  miles,  and  was  gen- 
erally  much  less.  This  estimate  is  most  reaaonable,  al- 
lowing  for  the  bends  of  the  coast ;  as  the  direct  differ* 
ence  in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa) 
is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  8ix  English  miles; 
and  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  already  men- 
tioned, interyene  before  the  beginning  of  the  pass  of 
Ras  el-Aby&d.  The  claim  of  this  entire  district  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact  that 
the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Sidon, 
was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonists;  not  to  mention 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  politicai 
connectioni  howerer  loose,  between  all  the  inhabitanta 
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(Diodoms,  xvi,  41).  Scarcely  8ixŁcen  geographical 
miles  farther  noith  Łhan  Sidon  was  Beryttia;  \riih  a 
roadsŁead  bo  well  sutted  for  tbe  purposes  of  modern 
navigaŁion  that,  undcr  the  inodeni  name  of  Beir6t|  it 
han  eclipsed  botb  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for 
Syria.  Whether  this  Berjtus  was  identical  wtth  the 
lierothah  and  Berothai  of  Ezek.  xlvił,  16,  and  of  2  Sam. 
viii,  8,  is  a  disputed  point.  Still  fartber  north  was  Byb- 
liis,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bibie  (Ezek.  xxvit,  9),  inbabited 
l»y  scamen  and  calkers.  Its  inbabitants  are  supposed 
to  be  alliided  to  in  the  word  GibUm^  translated  "  stone- 
sąuarers"  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  v,  18  (32).  It  still 
retains  in  Arabie  the  kindred  name  of  JebeiL  Then 
canie  Tripolis  (now  Tarabultis),  said  to  haye  been  found- 
e4l  by  colonists  froro  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  three 
distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another, 
cach  with  its  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  city 
which  supplied  its  colonists.  General  meetings  of  the 
Phcenicians  seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolis  (Diod. 
xvi,  41),  as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevenŁed  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  T3rre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus. 
Lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was  Aradus  it- 
self,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x,  18  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  situ- 
ated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  smali  island  near  the  mainland, 
and  fotinded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 

During  the  period  of  the  conąuest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israeltten,  the  Phcenicians  possessed  the  following  towns, 
which  we  will  enumerate  8ucce8sively  in  the  direction 

from  south  to  north:  Dora  (*i1%  Josh.  xi,  2;  xvii,  11 
»•!.);  Ptolemais  (139,  Judg.  i,  83);  Ecdippa  (::'^T:M, 
Josh.  xix,  29) ;  Tyre  (TJZS,  Josh.  xix,  29);  SareptaCPB^^ac, 
1  Kings  xvii,  9  sq.;  Łukę  iv,  26);  Sidon  OIT^S,  Gen, 
X,  15);  Berj'tus  (nnna,  Ezek.  xlvił,  16;  2  Sam.  viłi, 
8) ;  By blus  (baa,  Josh.  xiii,  6) ;  Tripolis,  Simyra  C^ltt^n, 

Gen.  X,  18) ;  Arka  f^pir n,  Gen.  x,  17) ;  Simna  C^S-^On, 
(ien.  X,  16) ;  Aradus  C^ITI^n,  Gen.  x,  18).  Comp.  the 
reapecttve  articles  on  these  towns.  Sidon  is  the  oniy 
Phcenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer  (see  //iac/,  vi, 
239;  xxiii,  743;  Odyss.  xv,  415;  xvii,  424). 

3.  Geographical  Features.— The  whole  of  Pboenicia 
proper  is  well  watered  by  various  streams  fiom  the  ad- 
joining  hills;  of  these  the  two  largest  are  the  Khasiml- 
yeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre— the  ancient  name  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  eon- 
jectured  to  have  been  the  Leontes— and  the  Bostrenus, 
already  mentioned,  north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
aithough  now  generally  ill-cuUivated ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  affbrded  water  of  suffi- 
cient  depth  for  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion,  and  the  neighboring  rangę  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its 
exten9ive  forests,  fumished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustibłe  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To 
the  north  of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and  BeirAt, 
lies  the  only  desolate  and  barren  part  of  Phcenicia.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the  mod- 
em Nahr  ed-Damiir.  From  BeirAt  the  phiins  are  again 
fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Lycus,  now  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  not  far  north  from  Beirfit ;  the  Adonis, 
now  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal; 
and  the  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Keblr,  in  tbe  bend 
between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

Tbe  climate  of  Pbccnicia— an  item  of  immense  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  a  nation — varies  ver}'  consider- 
ably.  Near  the  coast,  and  in  the  lower  plaiiis,  the  beat 
in  sum  mer  is  at  timcs  tropical,  while  the  more  moun- 
tainous  regions  enjoy  a  moderate  temperalure,  and  in 
winter  even  heavy  falls  of  snów  are  not  uncommon.  In 
the  Bouthem  parts  the  early  rains  begin  in  October,  and 
are,  after  an  interval  of  dry  weather,  followeil  by  the 
Winter  rains,  which  last  till  March,  the  time  of  the 
"  latter"  rains.  From  May  till  October  the  sky  remains 
cloudless.  The  rare  difference  of  temperaturę  found  in 
so  smali  a  eompass  is  thus  happily  dcscńbed  by  Yolney : 
^  If  the  beat  of  July  is  oppre88ive,  a  six  houre*  joumey 


to  the  neighboring  mountains  transports  yoa  ińto  tl 
coolness  of  March ;  and  if,  on  the  contrar}',  the  hoar-rixK 
troubles  you  at  Besharrai,  a  day's  travel  will  brtng^  y<y 
into  the  midst  of  blooming  May  ;*'  or,  as  an  Arabie  po« 
bas  it,  **  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  its  bead,  spring  oo  ii 
shoulders,^  autumn  on  its  lap,  and  summer  at  its  foot. 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  tbe  great  mercantil 
towns  greatly  contńbuted  to  augment  by  artificial  meaii 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  population  of  tłi 
country  is  at  present  veiy  mach  rednoed,  but  tbere  mr 
still  found  aqueduct8  and  artificial  vineyards  fonned  ot 
mould  carried  up  to  the  terraces  of  the  iiative  ZY>ok 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  (xiv,  8),  "  Phoenicin  is  i 
cbarming  and  beautiful  country,  adomed  with  latTfsci 
and  elegant  cities."  £ven  now  this  coantry  la  anaons 
the  most  fertile  in  Western  Asia.  It  produces  wtiear 
rye,  and  harley,  and,  besides  the  more  ordtnary  fruiti* 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds,  cit  roiia 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapea,  wliaoti 
fumish  an  exoellent  winę.  In  addition  to  theae  prod- 
ucts,  it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacoo.  The  ooui&try 
is  also  adomed  by  the  vańegated  flowcrs  of  oleander 
and  cacŁus.  The  higher  regions  are  distinguished  frora 
the  bare  mountains  of  Palestine  by  beińg  covered  writh 
oaks,  pines,  cypress-trees,  acacias,  and  tamartaks  ;  nntl 
above  all  by  majestic  cedars,  of  which  thcre  are  srill  a 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  circumferenoe.  The  inhabitants  of  Su  r  still 
carry  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  produce  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  namely,  in  wood  and  charcoal.  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces  also  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  and  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees  supply  excellent  honey.  In  the  forests 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  jackals.  The  siea 
fumishes  great  quantitie8  of  fish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  most 
ancient  among  the  Phcenician  towns,  deńved  its  name 
from  iishing. 

II.  The  Peopte.—i,  Respecting  the  tthnoffraphy  of 
the  Phcenicians,  we  have  only  to  obserre  that  the  opin> 
ions  are  as  much  divided  on  the  subject  as  ever.      Ac- 
cording  to  Gen.  x,  15,  Canaan  had  eleven  **sons**  ('^Ca- 
naan begat  Sidon  bis  first-bom,  and  Hclh,  and  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  tbe  Hi vite, 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and 
the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite ;  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad"),  ais.  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  north  of  Palestine;  and  ai- 
though all  his  descendants  are  sometimea  induded,  both 
by  classical  wńters  and  the  Sept.  (e.  g.  in  Josh.  v,  1,  12), 
iu  the  name  of  ^oiyicfc,  yet  in  generał  the  term  chiefly 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Scńpture  speaks 
of  them  as  descendants  of  primeval  giants  (Autochthons) 
who  had  inbabited  Canaan  sińce  the  flood— that  is,  from 
times  immemońal.     Considering  the  careful  attention 
paid  by  the  Biblical  writers  to  the  early  history  of  Pal. 
estine,  and  the  close  contact  between  the  Phcenicians 
and  Israelites,  it  would  appear  as  if  all  tradiiiona  of  a 
time  anterior  to  their  sojoura  in  that  land  had  been  long^ 
lost     Gen.  x,  6,  on  the  other  band,  calls  Canaan  a  de- 
scendant  of  Ham — a  statement  which,  unless  explaincd 
to  refer  to  their  darker  skins,  would  seem  to  war  against 
their  being  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  or  a 
Shemitic  population,  an  assumption  much  favored  by 
their  lang^uage.    Ilerodotus,  however,  makes  them,  both 
on  their  own  statements  and  by  accounts  pre8erved  in 
Persian  bistorians,  immigrants  from  "the  Enthnean 
Sea;"  and  Justin  backs  the  notion  of  imroigration  by 
recording  that  the  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the 
Phcenicians,  and  that  these,  being  forced  by  an  earth- 
quake  to  leave  their  native  land,  first  settled  on  the 
Assyrian  lakę  (Dead  Sea  or  lakę  of  Gennesareth),  and 
sub6equently  on  a  shore  near  the  sea,  where  they  found- 
ed a  city  called  Sidon.    The  locality  of  the  "  Erythnean 
Sea,"  however,  is  a  rooot  point  still.  •  Tt  is  takeu  by  dif- 
ferent  investigator»  to  stand  either  for  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  Gulf ;  the  latter  view  being  apparently  favored 
by  the  occurrence  of  Phcenician  names  borne  by  some 
of  its  islands  (Strabo)~though  thew  m«y.have  beeu 
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etren  them  by  late  PboMiician  colonists.     Si)mc  have 

secB  in  them  the  Hvksos  driveii  to  Svria.    WithouC  en- 

loiog  tny  further  into  ŁheM  most  dUBcult,  and,  in  the 

^bsence  ofall  trustworthy  infornuiŁion,  morę  tban  vague 

■pecdatioRS)  ao  mach  appeara  certain,  that  many  imroi- 

gntioBs  of  Shemitie  branchea  into  Phoenicia,  at  differ- 

«t  periods  and  from  different  parta,  mu8t  have  taken 

pbce.  snd  tbat  these  gradaally  aettled  into  the  highiy 

cirilizc-tl  nationaUty  which  we  find  constituted  aa  early 

aa  the  tinK  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6,  Ti<=then,  already ; 

{umpu  Aben-Ezra,  ad  loc.,  and  Spinoza,  Tract.  ThtoL- 

PeL  ch.  \iii).     It  would  be  extremely  yain  to  venture 

aa  opioion  on  the  individuality  of  the  different  tribes 

thtt.  ware-like,  rushed  into  the  country  from  rarious 

ńk%  at  probably  widely  diatant  dates.     The  only  ap- 

pamitly  valuabl«  tradition  on  the  subject  seems  con- 

tuKd  in  th«  above-qiioted  passage  of  Gen.  x,  1&-18. 

Bul  tfaere  is  on«  point  which  can  bie  proved  to  be  in  the 

hif  hcst  dfigree  probable,  and  which  bas  peculiar  interest 

ts  bearing  on  the  Jewa,  viz.  that  the  Phcenicians  were 

«f  tbe  same  race  as  the  Canaanites.    Thia  remarkable 

£Kt,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  language  of 

th«  Pbwaiciana,  leada  to  aoroe  intereating  reaulta,  ia  ren- 

tiered  (»x>bable  by  the  foUowing  circamatancea :  lat.  The 

natire  name  of  Phoenicia,  aa  already  pointed  out,  waa 

C«naan,  a  name  ńgnifying  *UowUnd."    Thia  waa  well 

giren  to  tbe  naiTOW  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon 

Uhl  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  contraat  to  the  elevated 

omintain  rangę  adjoining;  but  it  would  have  been  in- 

łppmpriate  to  that  part  of  Paleatine  conqueTed  by  the 

I^niplit^  which  waa  undoabtedly  a  hill-conntry  (aee 

MoYers,  Dat  Pkdmzuche  A  Uerthum,  i,  5) ;  ao  that,  when 

it  U  known  that  the  laraelitea  at  the  time  of  Łheir  inva- 

^(Ni  found  in  Paleatine  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Ca- 

nunitM,  and  from  them  called  Paleatine,  the  land  of 

Canaan,  it  is  obvioualy  auggeated  that  the  Canaanitea 

»ioe  originally  from  the  neighbortng  plain,  called  Ca- 

loan.  ak)Dg  the  sea-coast.    2d.  Thia  ia  further  confirroed 

through  the  nanae  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 

P^MNticians  called  themael^ea,  aa  atteated  by  Auguatine, 

«ho  statea  that  the  pcaaanta  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 

askfd  of  what  race  they  were,  would  anawer,  in  Punic 

^  Phonilcian,  '*  Canaanitea**  {Opera  Omnia,  ir,  1285; 

^-^posit.  Epigt.  ad  Rom,  §  18).    Sd.  The  conduaion  thua 

<u!;c:e9ted  is  strongly  aupported  by  the  tradition  that 

tbe  names  of  peraona  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 

—not  only  when  the  laraelitea  inraded  it,  but  likewiae 

pKriously,  when  "  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,'' 

ind  Abraham  is  aaid  to  have  riaited  it — were  Phoenician 

w  Hebrew :  auch,  for  example,  aa  Abimelek,  "father  of 

ihe  king*  (Gen.  xx,  2):  Melchizedek,  "king  of  right- 

««ttnes8'*  (xiv,  18);  Kirjath-aepher,  "city  of  the  book" 

(•'(«h.  xr,  15).    As  above  obaerred,  in  Greek  writera 

tlso  occurs  tbe  name  xva  for  Phcenicia  (comp.  Geaenii 

T^^ariM  LingutB  ł/tbraica  [Leipa.  1889],  ii,  696,  and 

^^nii  Hommenta  Pketmda,  p.  570  Bq.).     The  dialect 

of  the  laraelitea  perhapa  reaembled  morę  the  Aramiean, 

*nĄ  that  of  the  Phcenicians  morę  the  Arabio ;  but  thia 

jliObence  was  nearly  effaced  wHen  both  nationa  reaided 

Ul  tbe  aame  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourae  with 

^*cb  other.     Conceming  the  original  country  of  the 

Phamictana  and  their  immigration  into  Canaan,  comp. 

^'P^ctaUy  Bertheau,  Zur  Geschichie  der  Israeliten  (Got- 

»«|«łMi,  1840),  p.  152-186,  and    Lengerke,   Kanaan, 

1<^«.  kad  ReUgumMgeaekichte  Itraels   (Kónigaberg, 

'*«).  i,  182  aq. 

,  ^*  (iotemmenł. — Twd  princtpal  diriaiona  exi8ted  an- 
^i\y  among  these  Canaanites:  theae  were  thoae  of 
tbe  interior  of  Paleatine,  and  the  tribea  inhabiting  the 
**^*<!^^  Phcenicia  propcr.  By  degreea  three  apecial 
^'ibcft,  nx)Te  powerful  than  the  rest,  formed,  as  it  were, 
tbe  nucleus  around  which  the  multitude  of  minor  onea 
isubered  and  becamc  one  nationality,  viz.  the  inhabi- 
*^t«  of  Sidon,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Aradua.  Three  principal 
^l«inent9  are  to  be  distinguished,  according  to  claasical 
«videace  (Cato»  comp.  Serv.  ad  /En,  ir,  6^2),  in  tho  eon- 


atitution  of  Phoenician  atatea:  1.  The  ariatocracr,  eon- 
aiating  of  certain  familiea  of  noble  lineage,  which  were 
divided  into  tribea  (laSCJ),  familiea  (HriBlSO,  Phoen. 
'■^an),  and  g^ei  (n3X  n''^),  the  laat  generally  of 
the  number  of  800  in  each  atate  or  colony.  Out  of  the 
"  tribea"  were  elected  thirty  prńictpe«  (Phcra.  31),  who 
formed  a  aupreme  aenate ;  beaidea  which  there  exi8ted 
another  larger  repreaentatire  aasembly  of  800  membera, 
chosen  from  the  genia.  2.  The  lower  eatatea  of  the 
people,  or  "  plebs'*  itaelf,  who  do  not  aeem  to  have  had 
their  recogniaed  apecial  representatirea,  but  by  conatant 
oppoeition,  which  aometiroea  broke  out  in  open  vioIence, 
held  the  nobles  in  chcck.  8.  Tbe  kingdoro,  at  first  he- 
rcditary,  afterwards  became  elective.  Nor  must  the 
prieathood  be  forgotten ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments  in  the  Phoenician  commonwealth,  and  which  in 
aome  prorincea  even  asaumed,  in  the  person  of  the  high- 
prieat,  the  aupreme  rule.  There  waa  a  kind  of  federal 
union  between  the  different  atatea,  which,  according  to 
their  importance,  aent  either  their  kings  or  their  judgea, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  their  aenatora,  to  the 
generał  councila  of  the  nation,  held  at  atated  periods 
either  at  Sidon  or  Tyre.  The  coloniea  were  goremed 
much  aa  the  home-countr}%  except  that  local  affaira  and 
the  cxecutive  were  intrusted  to  two  (annual,  aa  it  would 
aeem)  judgea  (D'*::&10,  auffetea)  elected  by  the  aenate 
— au  inatitution  which  for  aome  time  alao  replaced  the 
monarchical  form  in  Tyre.  When  Tripolis  waa  founded 
by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradua,  as  a  place  of  joint  roect^ 
ing  for  their  hegeroony,  erery  one  of  theae  citiea  aent 
100  senatora  to  watch  ber  apecial  iutereata  at  the  com- 
mon  meeting ;  and  the  aenate  of  SidOn  aeeroa,  in  the  4th 
centnry  B.C.,  at  leaat,  to  have  consisted  of  500  to  600 
eldera,  some  of  whom  were  probably  aelected  morę  for 
their  wealth  than  for  their  noble  lineage.  The  king 
aometimea  combined  in  his  peraon  tho  ofliice  of  high- 
prieat.  The  turbulent  aeething  mass  of  the  people, 
consisting  of  the  poorer  families  of  Phoenician  descent, 
the  immigrants  of  ncighboring  tribea,  the  strangers, 
and  the  whole  incongruoua  mass  of  workmen,  trades- 
people,  aailors,  that  must  have  abounded  in  a  coromer- 
cial  and  maritime  nation  like  the  Phoen iciana,  and  out 
of  whoee  roidat  muat  have  arisen  at  times  influential 
men  enongh— was  goremed,  as  far  as  we  can  leam,  as 
"constłtutionally"  as  poaaible.  The  unruly  apirita  were 
got  rid  of  in  Roman  faahion  aomehow  in  the  coloniea, 
or  were  madę  ailent  by  important  placea  being  intruated 
to  their  care,  under  atrict  auper^'ision  from  home.  Only 
once  or  twice  do  we  hear  of  yiolent  popular  outbreaka, 
in  oonaeąnence  of  one  of  which  it  waa  mockingly  aaid 
that  Phoeuicia  had  loat  all  ber  ariatocracy,  and  what 
existed  of  Phcenicians  was  of  the  loweat  birth,  the  off- 
apring  of  alares.  As  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  accu- 
mulated  morę  and  morę  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  luxury, 
and  too  great  a  desire  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  wealth  in 
peace,  induced  the  dauntleas  old  piratea  to  intrust  the 
guard  of  their  citiea  to  the  marinera  and  mercenary  aol- 
diera,  to  Libyana  and  Lydiana — "  they  of  Peraia  and  of 
Lud  and  of  Phut,"  aa  Ezekiel  has  it ;  although  the  wild 
resiatance  which  thia  amall  territory  offered  in  ber  sin- 
gle towna  to  the  enormoua  armiea  of  Aasyria,  Babylo- 
nia  and  Greece  ahowa  that  the  old  apirit  had  not  died 
out.  The  aroaller  atatea  were  aometimea  ao  much  op- 
preaaed  by  Tyre  that  they  preferred  rather  to  aubmit  to 
extemal  enemiea  (comp.  Heeren,  Ideen,  etc,  p.  15  aq.; 
Beck,  Anłeifunff  zur  ffenaueren  KenntnisM  der  Welł'  und 
Vdlkergf9chichte,  p.  252  aq.,  and  581  aq.). 

8.  łlutory, — One  of  the  most  powerful  and  important 
nationa  of  antiquity,  Phoenicia  baa  yet  left  butpoor  in- 
forroation  regardłng  ber  history.  According  to  Jose- 
phua,  ever}'  city  in  Phoenicia  had  ita  collection  of  regia- 
tera  and  public  documenta  (comp.  1*argum  to  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  Judg.  i,  11,  15).  Out  of  these,  Menander  of 
Epheaua,  and  Dias,  a  Phoenician,  compiled  two  histories 
of  Tyre,  a  few  fragmcnts  of  which  bave  survived  (comp^ 
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JosephuS)  Cofitra  Ap.  i,  17,  18;  Ant,  vni,  5,  3;  xiii,  1 
8q. ;  ix,  14,  2;  TheophiL  Ad  AutoL  iii,  22;  Syncellus, 
Chroń,  p.  182).  Sanchoniatho  is  said  to  bave  written 
a  hisŁory  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  wbich  was  recast  by 
Philo  of  Byblus,  under  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  froro 
bis  work  Porpbyrius  (4tb  oentury  A«D.)  took  some  cos- 
mogonical  quoŁation8,  wbicb  found  tbeir  way  into  £u- 
sebius  (Proep,  Evang.  i,  10).  Later  Pboenician  bistori- 
ans'  works  (Tbeodotas,  Hesycrates,  Moscbos,  mentioned 
as  autbors  on  Pboenicia  by  Tatianus,  Contra  GreBcos,  §  37) 
are  likewise  losL  Gesenius  mentions,  in  bis  Monumenta 
Phoenicia  (p.  363  sq.)f  some  later  Pboenician  autbors, 
wbo  do  not  toucb  upon  bistorical  subjects.  Tbus  notb- 
ing  remains  but  a  few  casual  notices  in  tbe  Bibie,  some 
of  tbe  Cburcb  fatbers,  and  classical  writers  (Josepbus, 
Syncellus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justin),  wbicb  bappen 
to  tbrow  some  ligbt  upon  tbe  bistory  of  that  long-lost 
commonwealth.  A  great  p)art  of  tbis  bistory,  bowerer, 
being  identical  with  tbat  of  tbe  citics  mentioned,  in 
wbich  by  turns  tbe  begemony  was  vested,  fuUer  infor- 
mation  will  be  found  under  tbeir  specta)  headings.  Tbe 
names  of  tbe  kings  from  Hiram  to  Pygroaliun  are  pre- 
served  by  Josepbus  (/Jpion,  i,  18)  in  a  fragment  from 
tbe  bistory  of  Tyre  by  Menander  of  Ephesus.  We  give 
tbem,  witb  tbe  computations  of  tbe  reigns  by  Morers  {ut 
tup,  II,  i,  140, 143, 149),  Duncker  {Gesch,  des  A  Iłerthums 
[8d  ed.  Beri.  1863-7],  i,  526  są.),  aud  Hitzig  {Urgesch, 
und  Mythol,  der  Philistaerj  p.  191).  See  also  Herzog, 
Encyklop.  xi,  620  8q. 


Nftme. 

Men«nd«r. 

Morer*.    |  Oonrker.  |     IIIUIk. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Hirnm  I — 

84  ycars 

9S0-947 

1081-991 

1031-997 

Balcazar.... 

T  (17)  years 

940-940 

991-974 

997-990 

Abdnetnrtns 

9  years 

989-931 

974-965 

990-081 

Unknown . . 

18  years 

92K^19 

965-963 

981-969 

Astartus. . . . 

12  years 

918-907 

963-941 

969-957 

Astarymns . 

9  years 

906-898 

941-938 

957-948 

Pheles 

8  roonths 

Ithobal 

88  (19)  years 

897-860 

981-^8 

948-916 

Balezorus . . 

6  (8, 18)  yenrs 

865-858 

898-890 

916-910 

Myttonns. . . 

9  (86, 2tł)  years 

857-833 

890-861 

910-901 

Pyjrinnlion . 

47  (40, 4S)  vearfi 

832-785 

861-813 

900-863  , 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  begin  to  datę  Pboenician 
bistory  from  tbe  time  wben  Sidon  first  assumed  tbe 
ride,  or  about  B.C.  1500.  Up  to  tbat  time  it  was  cbiefly 
tbe  development  of  tbe  immense  intemal  resources,  and 
tbe  commencement  of  that  gigantic  trade  tbat  was  des- 
tined  soon  to  overspread  the  wbole  of  tbe  tben  known 
world,  which  seem  to  bave  oocupied  the  attention  of 
the  early  and  peaceful  settlers.  Tbe  symbolical  repre- 
sentative  of  tbeir  political  bistory  during  tbat  period  is 
El,  or  Belitan,  builder  of  cities,  supremę  and  happy 
ruler  of  men.  Tbe  conquest  of  Canaan  by  tbe  Israelites 
marks  a  new  epoch,  of  wbicb  lists  of  kings  were  still 
extant  in  late  Greek  times.  We  now  bear  first  of  Sido- 
Aian  colonies,  wbile  tbe  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  tbe  country  seem  to  bave  leacbed  a  high  renown 
tbroughout  the  neighboring  lands.  The  Israelites  drove 
out  Sidonian  settlera  from  Laish,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  Somewbat  later  (beginning  of  13th  centory), 
Sidonian  colonization  spread  fartber  west,  founding  tbe 
(island*)  city  of  Tyre,  and  Citium  and  Uippo  on  tbe  coast 
of  Africa.  About  1209,  howerer,  Sidon  was  defeated 
by  tbe  king  of  Askalon,  aud  Tyre,  assoming  tbe  ascen- 
dency,  usbered  in  a  third  period,  during  which  Phoeni- 
cia reached  the  snmmit  of  ber  greatness.  At  this  time, 
cbiefly  under  tbe  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  we  bear  also 
of  a  close  alliance  with  tbe  Israelites,  which  erentually 
led  to  comroon  commercial  enterprises  at  sea.  After 
Hiram's  deatb,  bowerer,  political  dissensions  began  to 
undermine  tbe  unparalleled  peaoe  and  power  of  tbe 
country.  His  four  sons  ruled,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions,  for  sbort  perioda,  and  tbe  ciown  was  tben  assumed 
by  Etbbaal,  the  father  of  JezebeL  His  grandson.  Mat- 
tan,  lefb  tbe  throne  to  his  two  cbildren,  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  (Elissa).  The  latter,  having  been  excluded  from 
power  by  ber  brother,  left  the  country,  togetber  with 
some  of  the  aristocratic  families,  and  foimded  Carthage 


(New-Town),  about  KC  818.    Of  the  century  tbat  fol* 
lowed,  Httle  furt  ber  is  known  8ave  occasional  aUusioiis 
in  Joel  and  Amos,  which  tell  of  the  piratical  commerce 
of  Tyrians  and  Sidoniana.    Assyrian,  Cbaldaean,  K^*p- 
tian  invasions  followed  each  otber  in  tums  during  the 
last  phase  of  Pboenician  history,  dating  from  the  8th 
century,  and  soon  reduced  tbe  Hourishing  country   to 
insignificance.     Deeds  of  prowess,  such  as  the  thirt«en 
years'  siege  sustained  by  Tyre  against  ovcrwhelmin^ 
forces,  could  not  save  tbe  doomed  country.     Her  flc^et 
destroyed,  ber  colonies  wrested  from  ber  or  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion,  tom  by  inner  factions,  Phoenicia  uras 
ultimately  (togetber  witb  wbat  bad  been  once  Xebu- 
cbadnezzar's  empire)  embodied  with  Persia  B.C.  538. 
Ouce  morę,  however,  exasperated  by  the  enormous 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  cbiefly  during  the   Greek 
war,  togetber  with  otber  galling  measures  issued  by 
tbe  8uccessive  satrapa,  tbe  Phccnicians,  under  the  lead- 
ersbip  of  Sidon,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  £^ypŁ 
agaiust  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ochua,  about  the  miii- 
dle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  which  endetl  very  unhappily 
fur  tbem.    Sidon,  tbe  only  city  tbat  refused  to  submit  at 
once  at  the  approacb  of  the  Persian  army,  was  eon- 
q!iered,  the  citizens  themselves  setting  fire  to  it,  and 
morę  than  40,000  people  perisbed  in  the  flames.      Al* 
thougb  rebuilt  and  repeopled  sbortly  afterwards,  it  yet 
never  again  reached  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  to  Tyre 
belongeii  the  hegemony,  until  she,  too,  had  to  submit, 
afiter  a  seren  years'  siege,  to  Alexauder,  wbo  throngh  the 
battle  on  tbe  Issus  (B.C.  333)  bad  madę  all  Pbci^iiicia 
his  as  part  and  parcel  of  tbe  gigantic  Persian  empire. 
Under  Antiochus  the  (ireat,  all  except  Sidon  became 
subject  to  Seleucidian  away.     Pompey,  inoorporating 
Phoenicia  with  Syria  (B.C  66),  madę  it  a  Bomau  prov- 
ince.    During  the  civil  wars  of  Romę,  wben  Casstua 
divided  Syria  into  snoall  province8,  and  sold  them  sępa- 
rately,  Tyre  again  became  for  a  ahort  period  a  princi- 
pality,  with  a  king  of  its  own.     Cleopatra  in  ber  tum 
receiyed  Phoenicia  as  a  present  from  Antony.     What 
shadow  of  independenoe  was  stiU  left  to  the  two  ancient 
cities  was  taken  from  them  by  Augustus  (A.D.  20). 
Tyre,  boWever,  retained  much  of  ber  previou8  impor- 
tance  as  an  emporium  and  a  mauufacturing  place  through 
tbe  various  ricissitudes  of  Syrian  history  during  tbe 
8ixteen  centuries  tbat  followed,  until  the  Ottoman  Turks 
conquered  the  country,  and  tbe  opening  up  of  the  New 
World  on  the  one  band,  and  of  a  new  route  to  Asia  on 
the  otber,  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  tbe  primtŁive 
grandeur  of  one  of  tbe  most  mighty  empires  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  one  which  has  oontributed  one  of  tbe 
largest  shares  to  the  civilizati<Mi  of  all  mankind. 

4.  Ocaipaiions, — Commerce  and  colonization  were  the 
elements  by  which  this  grandeur  was  cbiefly  accompli&h- 
ed.  Regarding  tbe  former,  we  bave  already  hinted  at  the 
overflow^ing  wealth  and  almost  unparalleled  rariety  of 
bome  products  which  this  smali  country  fumisbed  forth, 
and  which,  far  too  abnndant  for  tbeir  own  consumption, 
easily  suggested  tbe  idea  of  exportation  and  traffic  of 
excbange.  Tbeir  happy  maritime  poeition  further  en- 
abled  tbem  to  do  tbat  which  £gypt  and  Assyria,  with 
all  tbeir  perfection  of  industry  and  art,  wera  debarred 
from  doing;  partl}',  it  is  tnie,  through  tbeir  isolated 
habits  and  narrow  laws,  but  cbiefly  by  the  natural  lim- 
its  of  tbeir  countries.  To  Phoenicia  alone  it  was  given 
to  supply  tbe  link  that  was  to  comiect  the  £ast  witb 
the  West,  or  at  least  with  £urope  and  Western  Africa. 
Communicating  by  means  of  Arabia  and  the  Persisn 
Gulf  with  India  and  tbe  coast  of  Africa  towards  the 
eąuator;  and  on  tbe  nortb,  along  the  £uxine,  witb  the 
bortlers  of  Scythia,  beyond  tbe  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  with 
Britannia.  if  not  with  tbe  Baltic,  tbeir  commerce  di- 
vides  itself  into  different  great  branches  aoooniing  to 
those  natural  highways.  From  the  countries  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  tbe  Red  Sea,  tbe  coasts  of  Arabia,  Af- 
rica, and  India,  tbey  exported  spice,  precious  stonc;', 
myrrb,  frankincense,  gold,  ivori%  ebony,  steel,  and  iron, 
and  from  Egypt  embroidered  liiien  and  com.    In  ex- 
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diing?  ther  broi^bt  not  ooly  their  own  raw  produce 
sad  maauftctures,  but  guma  and  reains  for  enibolming, 
sto  winę  and  spioes.  From  Mesopotamta  and  Syna 
aat  tbe  emeralds  and  corals  of  Łhe  Red  Sea ;  from  Baby- 
kio  ihe  msnifold  embroideries ;  winę  and  fine  wool  from 
.Ikppo  and  tbe  MesopoUunian  plains;  from  JudaM  tbe 
a&£3t  wbeat,  grape-boney,  oil,  and  balm.  Anotber  re- 
ik<e  regicMi,  Armenia,  fumisbed  troops  of  ridiug  and 
cksńoi  boiaea  and  mules;  and  this  same  country,  or, 
niher,  tbe  souŁh-eastem  coaBt  of  tbe  Eiixine,  further 
fjniiihed  tbe  Phoenician  emporiums  with  alayes  of  a 
iątowt  market-ralue— for  pirating  and  8lave-dealing 
■eot  band  in  hand  witb  tbeir  maritiroe  calling — witb 
copper.  kad,  braaa  (or  icbalcum),  and  tunnies,  wbicb 
ńry  aiso  fetched,  together  witb  conger-eela,  from  tbe 
Atlaotic  coast.  Their  extenaive  early  commerce  witb 
(iitece  ia  freąuentlj*  alluded  to  iu  Homer,  and  is  furtber 
ftbifwTi  bv  tbe  remarkable  fact  of  tbe  abundance  of  Sbe- 
muc  or  PboBnician  words  in  Greek  for  sucb  things  as 
predoua  Stones,  fine  garments,  yessels,  spices,  and  £a8t^ 
m  planis  in  generał,  musical  instruments,  weigbts  and 
metsores.  etc  (comp.  fivppa,  *iQ;  Kiwa^ioy,  'I^Sp; 
niwa,  nap;  \i^avoCy  HSa^;  x«^i8ńvJ7,  galbanum, 
rsibn;  papooc^  T^S;  oafi^upoCf  ■l'^BU3;  ToTTnę, 
'"ftr" ;  ^irtnac,  y^l ;  KÓpiraooc,  DB*^3 ;  vafi\ay  bS3 ; 
TifntavQVfVp\  oofL^inaif  K330;  Kvvpoc,  "łfiS;  ^o- 
ffwToc,  a*tS(;  rtjSwpt^oy,  "ł^Ua;  traKKOC,  pt3;  ^^rpnyc, 
^n;  ^ikrocj  rbT;  dpftapwy,  "i^-'^?;  fiva,  h3^;  ra- 

/3of ,  2p ;  epaxłtV,  "JIOSIT ;  Jcópoc,  "53,  etc.).  Beyond 
tbe  Strait,  along  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa, 
ther  received  skins  of  deer,  lions,  pantbers,  domestic 
Gaitl«,  elephanto*  skins  and  teetb,  Egyptian  alabaster, 
eaitrated  awine,  Attic  potteiy  and  cops,  probably  also 
^oid.  Yet  the  most  fabulously  rich  jnines  of  metals — 
^h  as  silver,  ircMi,  lead,  tin — tbey  found  in  Tartessus. 
So  €xtenaiTe  and  proyerbial  was  Łbis  oommerce  tbat  we 
eanmefate  its  elements  in  detaiL 

TIk  position  of  PbcBnicia,  as  we  bave  seen,  was  mMt 

^toiable  for  tbe  exchange  of  the  produce  of  tbe  East  and 

WesŁ  PeniaDS,  Lydians,  and  Lycians  frequently  acrred 

a  meroenaries  in  the  Phosnician  armies  (Ezek.  xxvii, 

l'>«  U).   PhcBnida  exported  winę  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iii, 

&,6).  Purple  garments  were  beat  roaoufoctured  in  Tyre 

(Amati,  De  ReatitMitione  Purpurarum,  3d  ed.  Casenot, 

n^).    Glaas  was  madę  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (comp. 

Hceren,  p.  86  8q. ;  Beck,  p.  5d8  sq.).     In  Pbcsnicia  was 

eichanged  tbe  produoe  of  all  known  countries.    After 

Darid  had  vanqui8hed  the  Edomites  and  cf«nquered  tbe 

c»asta  of  the  Red  Sea,  king  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into 

a  confedcmcy  with  Solomon,  by  wbicb  be  insured  for 

bis  p«ople  tbe  right  of  navigation  to  India.    Tbe  com- 

bined  fleet  of  tbe  Israelites  and  Pboenicians  sailed  from 

tbe  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath.    Tbese  ports 

v«rc  flituted  on  the  eastem  branch  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  tbe 

Sunu  Elaniticas,  or  Golf  of  Akabab.   Israelitish-Phoeni- 

cian  meresntile  expedttions  proceeded  to  Ophir,  perbaps 

Abhira,  attnated  at  the  month  of  the  Indus  (comp.  Las- 

■eD,/«&eAe  AUaikwnsbmde  [Bonn,  1844],  i,  587  sq.). 

It  aeema,  bowever,.  tbat  the  Indian  ooasts  in  generał 

vere  alao  called  Ophir.    Threc  years  were  required  in 

^"^  to  aooonl^lish  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Ophir 

*Ad  to  letun  with  cargoes  of  gold,  algum-wood,  iyory, 

^t^er,  raonkeys,  peaoocka,  and  other  Indian  produce. 

S^^me  itamea  of  these  products  are  Indian  transferred 

ułto  Hebrew,  as  D^S^bK,  almuggim,  Sanscr.  90/71/, 

^i  acoording  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation,  valgum; 

fSrr-jB,  ghen-habfńm    (ivory),  Sanscr.  tbha;   C)1p 

m  (ape),  Sanacr.  kapi;  C^^Sir,  tukkiyim  (peaoock), 

^>*Mct,  cikki,  aocording  to  tbe  Decanic  pronunciation 

(<»nip.  1  Kings  łx,  27;  X,  11,  22).    See  Ophir.     It 

'^cnu,  bowerer,  tbat  these  mercantile  cxpeditions  to 

India  were  aoon  given  up,  probably  on  account  of  tbe 

l^eat  difficiUty  of  narigating  tbe  Red  Sea.     King  Je- 

bwbapbatendeaYoied  to  reoommence  these  espeditiuns, 


but  bis  fleet  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxiii 
48).  Tbe  names  of  mercantile  establisbments  on  tbe 
coaats  of  Arabia  along  tbe  Persian  Gulf  bave  partly  been 
preserred  to  tbe  present  day.  In  tbese  places  tbe  Phce- 
nicians  excbanged  tbe  produce  of  the  West  for  tbat  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Etbiopia.  Arabia  especially  fur- 
nisbed  inceuse,  gold,  aud  precious  Stones.  Tbe  Midian- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  and  tbe  Edomites  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
16)  effected  tbe  transit  by  tbeir  caravans.  Tbe  forti- 
fled  Idumsan  town  Petra  probably  contained  tbe  store- 
houses  in  wbich  the  produce  of  soutbem  countries  was 
oollected.  From  Egypt  the  Phosnicians  exported  espe- 
cially byssus  (ver.  7)  for  winę.  According  to  an  an- 
cient  tradition,  tbe  tyrant  of  Tbebes,  Busiris,  baving 
soiled  his  bands  witb  tbe  blood  of  all  foreigners,  was 
killed  by  tbe  T^Tian  Hercules.  This  indicates  tbat 
Pboenician  colonists  established  themselves  and  their 
ciyilization  successfully  in  Upper  Egypt^  where  all 
strangers  had  usually  been  persecuted.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Memphis  was  the  place  where  most  of  tbe  Pboeni* 
cians  in  Egypt  were  establisbed.  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions  found  in  Eg}*pt  prove  tbat  even  under  tbe  Ptole- 
mies  the  iutimate  connection  between  Phoenicia  and 
Eg^^pt  still  existed  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumenta  Pkmm- 
cia,  xiii,  224  8q.).  From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  im* 
ported,  besides  wheat,  especially  from  Judiea,  ivor}',  oil, 
and  balm ;  also  wool,  principally  from  tbe  neigbbtiring 
nomadtc  Arab&  Damascns  funiisbed  wine  (Ezek.  xxviły 
5, 6, 17, 18, 21),  and  tbe  mountains  of  Syria  wood.  Tbe 
tribes  aboiit  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  fumisbed 
slarca  and  iron;  for  instance,  tbe  Tibaneans  (V;3'ir, 
Tubal)  and  Moscbi  ("f^^,  Mesbecb).  Horsemen,  borses, 
and  mules  caroe  from  tbe  Armenians  (n731}ir,  Togar- 

mah)  (see  Heeren,  p.  86-130).  Tbe  treasures  of  tbe 
East  were  exported  from  Phccnicia  by  sbips  wbich 
sailed  flrst  to  Cyprus.  the  mountains  of  wbich  arc  Yisi- 
ble  from  the  l^boeiiician  coast,  Citium  was  a  PhcDuician 
colony  in  Cyprus,  tbe  name  of  wbich  was  transferred  to 
the  w  hole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some  neighboriug  isl- 
ands  and  coasts  called  D'*r3  (Gen.  x,  4;  Isa.  xxiii,  1, 
12).  Hence  also  C^rn,  tbe  namc  of  a  Canaanitish  or 
Phoenician  tribe  (Gesenii  MonumenSa  Phcmicia^  p. 
153).  Cyprus  was  subject  to  Tyre  up  to  tbe  time  of 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  There  are  still  found  Phoenician 
inacńptions  wbicb  prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus' with 
Tyre.  At  Rhodes  (0'^31"ł)  also  are  found  yestiges  of 
Pbccnician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of 
Crete  arc  yisible.  This  was  of  great  importance  for  tbe 
direction  of  narigators,  before  the  discovery  of  the  córa* 
pass.  In  Crete,  and  also  in  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic 
Isles,  are  the  yestiges  of  Phcenician  settlemcnts.  On 
tbe  Isle  of  Thasos,  on  the  soutbem  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
Phoenicians  had  gold-mines;  and  even  on  the  soutbem 
sbores  of  the  Black  Sea  tbey  had  factories.  Howevcr, 
when  the  Greeks  became  morę  powerful,  tbe  Phoeni- 
cians sailed  morę  in  other  directions.  The}-  oecnpied 
aleo  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  but  were,  after 
the  Greek  colonization,  confined  to  a  few  towns,  Motya, 
Soloes,  Panormus  (Tbucydides,  vi,  2).  The  Phcenician 
mercantile  establisbments  in  Sardinia  and  the  Baleańc 
Isles  could  scarcely  be  called  colonies.  Carthage  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  which  probably  soon  became  impor- 
tant  by  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
mained  connected  with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common 
sanctuary.  After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by 
tbe  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  settle- 
mcnts in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into  the 
power  of  Carthage.  Tbe  Phoenicians  had  for  a  long 
period  exported  from  Spain  gold,  silrer,  tin,  iron,  lead 
(Ezek.  xxxviii,  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil,  wax,  fish,  and  wool. 
Tbeir  chief  settlement  was  Tarshish,  ',:J"U3'^r,  subjeo 
tion,  from  tbe  niot  d'>23"ł,  he  ranąuuhtdy  subject  ed,  The 
Aramieans  pronounced  it  fflTiri;  hcnce  tbe  Greek 
Taties903»  This  was  probably  the  name  of  a  town  sit- 
uatcd  to  tbe  wcst  of  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
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and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  and  even  morę 
west  than  Gades,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itetis  (Herod,  iv, 
62 ;  Scymniw  Cliiua,  v,  161  są.).  This  river  was  also 
całled  Tartessus  (Arist.  Meteor,  i,  13;  Pauaan.  vi,  19,  8; 
Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).  At  a  later  period  the  town  of  Tar- 
tessus  obtained  likewise  the  Pboenician  name  Carteja, 
from  n"łp,  łoitn  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  161).  There  are  other 
names  of  towns  in  Spain  which  have  a  Phoenician  der- 
ivation:  Gades,  *lia,  septum,  fence  (comp.  Gesenii 
Mommenta  PhcmiciUj  p.  304  8q.,  349) ;  Malaga  (nb^), 
ou  account  of  much  salt  fisb  theuce  exported ;  or,  ac- 
cording  to  Gcsenius  {id,  p.  812  sq.,  and  353),  from 
nzb«"nDXbl3,  offidnafabrorumj  iron-works,  or  mau- 
ufactory  of  other  roctals,  on  account  of  the  mincs  to  be 
found  there;  Belon,  nbjS,  cicitas^  city  (te/,  p.  311  są., 
and  348).  The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most  im- 
portant  of  those  undertaken  by  the  Phoeuicians.  Hence 
it  was  that  their  largcst  ve8sel8  werc  all  called  ahipi  of 
Tarahiah,  although  they  sailed  in  other  directions  (1 
Kinga  x,  22).  It  appears  also  that  the  Phoenicians  cx- 
ported  tin  from  the  Hritish  Isles,  and  amber  fn>m  the 
coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyage8  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  voyages  of  discov- 
ery,  without  permanent  resulta.  The  Spanish  colonies 
were  probably  the  principal  sources  of  Phoenician  wealth, 
and  were  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migra- 
tton  of  the  Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Boeotia  likewise 
belungs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician  colonization. 
Homer  scems  to  know  little  of  the  Sidonian  commerce ; 
which  fact  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
Phoenicians  avoided  all  collision  and  competition  with 
the  increasing  power  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  preferred  to 
dircct  their  voyages  into  countries  wbere  such  compe- 
tition secmed  to  be  improbable. 

Herodotus  describes  the  Phoenicians  as  beginning 
Boon  after  their  settlement  to  occupy  themsehes  in  dis- 
tant  voyages  (i,  1).  From  the  construction  of  rude 
rafts,  they  must  speedily  have  reached  to  a  style  of 
substantial  ship-buildhig.  Their  comraercial  ve8sel8 
are  represented  eithcr  as  long  in  shape,  and  ritted  both 
for  sailing  and  being  rowed  with  lifty  oars — '^ships  of 
Tarshish ;"  or  as  roundcr  i  u  form,  and  roore  capacious 
in  stowage,  but  slower  in  speed — tubs  or  coasting-ves- 
sels — bearers  of  cargo  on  short  voyages.  Xcnophon 
{EconomicSf  yiii)  passes  a  high  eulogy  un  a  Phoeni- 
cian ship — *'  the  greatest  ąuantity  of  tackling  was  dis- 
posed  separatcly  in  the  smallest  stowage."  Their  mer- 
chantmen  also  carried  arms  for  dcfence,  and  had  fig- 
ures  on  their  prows,  which  the  Greeks  named  iraraiKoi. 
They  steered  by  the  Cynosure,  or  the  last  star  in  Ursa 
Minor;  and  they  could  cast  reckonings,  from  the  com- 
binect  application  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Strabo, 
xvi,  2,  24).  This  nautical  application  of  astronomy  is 
ascribed  by  Callimachus  to  Thales,  a  Phoenician  by  de- 
sccnt  {Frag.  ed.  Blomfield,  p.  213;  Diog.  Laert.  Thales). 
Lebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber,  and 
Cyprus  gave  them  all  necessary  eąuipments,  from  the 
kcd  to  the  topsails — "a  fundamento  ipso  carinao  ad  su- 
premos  ipsos  carbasos"  (Amm.  Marceli  xiv,  8-14). 
Thcse  daring  Phoenician  navigator8  in  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh  -  Necho  circumnavłgated  Africa  —  departing 
from  the  Ked  Sea  and  retuming  by  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. They  reported  that  in  sailing  round  Li  by  a  they 
had  the  suu  on  their  right  hand— a  story  of  which  He- 
rodotus says,  "I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  them," 
and  yet  it  is  the  |x»8itive  proof  that  they  had  gone 
round  tbe  Ca{)e  (Herod,  iv,  42).  Diodorus  speaks  also 
of  Phoenician  mariners  being  driven  westwards  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  ocean,  and  rcaching  at 
length  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  island — *'  a  dwelling 
of  goda  rather  than  of  men" — one  proliably  of  the  Azores 
or  Canary  Islands.  The  Phoenicians  furniohed  to  Xerxes 
800  sbips,  but  they  were  dcfeatcd  at  Salamis.  It  is 
aaid  that  of  all  the  nations  employed  in  digging  the  fa- 
mous  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  they  alone  had 


sufficient  engineering  skill  to  begin  its  banka  on 
section  at  a  slope,  and  thus  prevcnt  caving  in  (vii,  t23)- 
The  remote  periods  of  Phoenician  commerce  and  colon^ 
ization  are  wrapped  in  mytha.     Phoenician  ships    naaiy 

have  first  carried  the  produce  of  Assyria  and  E£f>'F>^ 

but  their  own  wares  and  manufacŁures  were  soon  \BTfic^\y 
exported  by  them  (Ezek.  xxviii).     The  commerce    c»f 
'J'yre  reached  through  the  world  (Strabo,  iii,  6,    11)- 
There  was  also  a  great  trade  in  the  tunny  fisherics,  ancJ 
the  Tyrians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii,  16>.     l-*łioe- 
nicia  excelled  in  the  roanufacture  of  the  purplc  dye  e^c— 
tracted  from  the  shell-fish  murex,  so  abundant  on  part^ 
of  its  coasts.   This  color  in  its  richest  hue  was  at  leii|^Łli 
appropriatetl  to  imperial  use,  and  the  silk  so  dyc«l  -w^^is 
of  extraordinary  value.    The  glass  of  Sidon  was  no  lesas 
famous  than  the  Tyrian  dye — the  fine  white  sand  used 
fur  the  process  being  ver}'  abnndantnear  Mount  Camne-1. 
Glass  has  been  found  in  Nincveh,  and  glaaa-blowitig-  is 
Hgured  at  ficni-Hassan  in  Egypt.    The  art  mi|^ht  Iia^re 
come  from  Egypt,  but  the  4iscovery  in  Phoenicia  is  rep- 
resented as  accidentaU     The  pillar  of  emerald  abiniji/if 
brightly  in  the  night,  which  Herodotus  speaka  of  as 
being  in  the  tempie  of  Hercules,  was  probably  a  bollow 
cylinder  of  glass  with  a  lamp  within  it  (Kcnrtck,  I*h€e- 
nuńdf  p.  249).     Phoenicia  produced  also  drinking-eupe 
of  silver  and  gold.     Homer  describes  Sidon  as  abound- 
ing  in  works  of  brass.     Its  building-stone  was  not  of 
very  good  ąuality,  but  oedar-wood  was  largely    em- 
ployed.    When  stone  was  used  the  joints  were  bev-elled 
— a  practice  which  also  characterizes  Hebrcw  archi teec- 
nre,  and  girea  it  a  panelled  appearance.     The  mining 
operat ions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  also  celebn&ted. 
Herodotus  says  they  tumed  a  mountain  over  i  v  r^  C»|- 
ri/crei— in  the  search  for  gold.     Mines  were  wrought  in 
the  various  colonies — in  the  Grecian  islands  and   in 
Spain— by  procesąps  much  the  same  as  those  employed 
in  roore  modem  times.     The  marinę  knowledge   and 
experience  of  Phoenicia  led  to  the  plantation  of  nu- 
merous  colonies  in  Cypnis,  Rhodes,  Cilicia,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  the  iEgean — the  Cycladcs  and  Sporacles  (^Thu- 
cyd.  i,  8)— in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands;, 
and  in  Spain.     Strabo  says  that  the  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed  the  best  parts  of  Iberia  before  the  days  of  Homer 
(iii,  22, 14).    One  principal  colony  was  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  Strabo  asserts  that  they  occupied  the  naiddle 
part  of  Africa  soon  afler  tbe  Trojan  war.    The  story  of 
Dido  aiid  the  foundation  of  Carthage  is  well  known,  the 
event  being  placed  by  some  in  B.C.  813.     Byrsa,  the 
name  of  the  bill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  denotes  a 
fortress,  beitig  iTJSa  (Bozrah),  the  name  also  of  the 
Idumiean  capital;  though  its  Greek  form,  B/»p«tct,  ffa%-e 
risc  to  the  story  about  the  purchase  of  as  much  land  as 
a  hide  would  measure.     Carthage  means  '*new  Łowu** 
(Srann  r'^p),  and  Pumd  is  only  another  spelling  of 
Phetnici,    Intercourse  with  many  strange  and  untutorcd 
races  led  the  Phoenicians  to  indulge  in  lictions,  and  love 
of  gain  taoght  them  mercantile  deceits  and  stiatagema. 
'*  Phoenician  figment" — ^wofia  ^lytnitón — or  a  travel- 
ler's  tale,  was  proverbial  in  former  times,  Yikejides  Putńca 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  ob).    The  Ełymoloffium 
Magnum  bluntly  deiinea  ^oiftciKÓy  by  ró  ^tvSoc^  the 
lie.    In  the  Ody$9ey  they  are  descrilfed  ab  **  crafty'*  vat»- 
(TicAuroc  {Odyss.  xiii,  415),  or  as  "crafty  and  wicked.** 
As  a  trading  nation  they  were  ready  aometimes  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorant  and  sarage  tribes  with  which 
they  bartered,  and  they  cared  nothing  for  law  or  ri^^ht 
on  the  high  seas,  whcre  no  power  could  <M>ntrol  or  pun- 
ish ;  so  that  Ulysses  uses  the  phraae  ^o<V(C  avi^p  a«ra- 
n;\ia   ł/^wf   rpiÓKTiję^  "a  Phoenician   man  knowing 
dcceitful  things  —  crafty"  (id.  xiv,  285).     The   tenn 
"  Canaan,"  "  Canaanite,"  or  **  man  of  Canaan,"  the  na- 
I  tive  name  of  the  Phconician,  is  aometimes  rendered 
"  merchant"  in  the  English  rersion  (Isa.  xxiii,  8 ;  Zeph. 
i,  11 ;  Job  3ili,  6;  Prov.  xxxi,  24;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Hoa. 
xii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  4).     «  Phoenician"  and  «  merchant** 
were  thua  interchangeable  terma ;  so  that  ^oii'c|  yivQ* 
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pm  means,  **  I  beoome  a  tnider.**  But  the  pbrase  wems 
to  hare  sunk  in  morał  meaning,  and  tradcr  was  but  an- 
otber  name  for  a  hucksterer,  or  a  pedler  going  from 
hoose  to  house,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi,  24.  Nay,  the  prophet 
Hftsea  (xiif  7)  aays,  **  He  is  a  Canaanite/'  or  **  Fhoeni- 
óaiu"  or  "as  for  Canaan,  the  balances  of  deceit  arein 
hi«  haod:  he  loreth  to  oppreas.  And  Ephraim  said, 
Yet  am  I  become  ricb,  I  have  found  me  out  subatance." 
A  common  prorerb  exprefl8ire  of  fraud  matching  fraud 
Tss  Iffpm  irpoc  ^oiytKac.  No  coined  nioney  of  Phce- 
Dida  19  extant  prior  to  it3  subjugation  by  the  Greeka. 
Iht  standard  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jew- 
i^:  the  shekel  being  eqnal  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm ; 
ifid  the  ZU2,  which  occurs  on  the  tablet  of  Marseilles, 
tring  of  the  value  of  a  denarius.  On  the  same  tablet 
Łarpk  (silrer)  occura,  wtth  the  probable  ellipse  of 
-  shekel,*'  aa  in  Hebrew.    Foreign  siWer  money  ("It)  is 

also  there  referred  to.  Among 
the  antiquitie8  dug  up  in  Nin- 
eveh  are  8evenil  broAze  weights 
in  the  form  of  lions;  having 
both  ^nineiform  legenda  with 
the  name  of  Sennacherib,  and- 
also  Phoenician  or  cursive  She- 
roitic  inscriptiona  (Layard,  Nin. 
and  Bab,  p,  601),  The  oor  was 
a  PboBnician  measure,  the  same 
aa  the  Hebrew  chomer,  and 
holding  ten  Atttc  roetretae^each 
metretca  being  equal  to  about  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 
The  arithinetical  notation  was  carried  out  by  making 
śmpłe  strokea  for  the  unita;  10  was  a  horuEontal  stroke 
or  a  semicirdey  and  100  waa  a  special  aign,  the  unit 
stmkes  added  to  it  denoting  adilitional  huudreda  (Ge- 
snii  Momtmenia  Pkamcia,  p.  85). 

U  appeara  alnoet  incredible  how,  with  the  oompara- 

tively  smali  knowledge  of  natucal  science  which  we  must 

atmbute  to  thcni,  the  Phoenicians  could  thus  on  their  frail 

nfu  trayerse  the  wide  seas  almoat  from  one  end  of  the 

f^lobe  to  the  oCher,  with  appaiently  no  morę  difficulty 

tban  their  inland  caravan8,  their  chapmen  and  dealera, 

TooDd  in  trarersing  the  ueighboring  countries.    Yet  it 

must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  forgotten  that  theirs 

>ppears  to  haTe  been  aii  uncommou  knowledge  of  as- 

tronomy  and  phyaical  geography — witnesa  their  almoat 

Ki^ntifically  planned  voyage  of  discorery  under  Hiram 

—and  tbat^  abore  all,  au  extraordinary  amount  of  prac- 

tical  sense,  of  boklneaa,  ahrewdneas,  unscrupulousneaa, 

antiring  energy,  and  happy  genius,  went  far  to  replace 

Booie  of  the  aafe  contrivancea  with  which  modem  dift- 

coreries  have  madę  our  marinera  iamiliar.   Tbese  qual- 

ities  alao  madę  and  kept  them  the  unriyalled  mastera 

of  andent  commerce  and  narigation.     They  were, 

otoreoTer,  known  rather  to  deatroy  their  own  shipe  and 

tndanger  their  lirea  than  let  otbera  see  their  secret  way 

snd  enterprise ;  and  it  would  be  very  aurpriaing  i f  theirs 

^  not  been  alao  the  greateat  diacoYeriea,  the  greatest 

ńches  and  splendor  and  power  for  many  a  long  century, 

thottgh  they  owned  but  a  smali  strip  of  country  at 

home.    Weil  might  Tyre  once  say,  "  I  am  of  perfect 

^i^asiif  (Ezek.  xxvii,  3),  and  the  prophet  addreaa  Si- 

^r^Behold,  thou  art  wiaer  than  Daniel,  there  ia  no 

''^t  they  can  hide  from  thee :  with  thy  wisdom  and 

iVuie  understanding  thou  haat  gotten  thee  richea,  and 

bsst  gotten  gold  and  ailrer  into  thy  ti^aaures :  by  thy 

STttt  wiadoro  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thou  increaaed  thy 

ncbes,  and  thine  beart  ia  liOed  np  because  of  thy  riclies" 

(xxTiłi,  3^).     There  can,  indeed,  not  be  fancied  a 

fąller  and  morę  graphic  aocount  of  the  atate  of  Phosni- 

^?  c^pedally  aa  regards  her  commercial  relations,  than 

fłKtwo  chapteiB  of  Ezekiel  (xxTii  and  xxviii)  contain- 

ing  the  lamentation  on  Tyre :  which,  indeed,  form  our 

c^ief  iłifonaation  on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  Phcenician  trade,  aa  oonnected  with  the 
'*nelittt,  the  fullnwing  pointa  are  worthy  of  notice. 
(U)  Up  to  the  ttme  of  David,  not  one  of  the  twelve 


tribcs  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the 
sea-coast:  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  they  coidd 
become  a  commercial  people.  It  is  true  that  according 
to  Judg.  i,  81,  combined  with  Josh.  xix.  26,  Accho  or 
Acrp,  with  ita  excellent  harbor,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Aaher:  but  from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it 
seems  certain  that  the  tribe  of  Aaher  did  not  really  ob- 
tain  the  possession  of  Aere,  which  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Canaanites.  Howcver  wistfuUy,  therefore,  the 
Israelitea  might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighborn  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with  them 
in  this  reapect  was  out  of  the  ąuestion.  But  from  the 
time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening  for 
trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites.  The  command  of 
Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  enabled 
them  to  engage  in  the  navigatłon  of  the  Ked  Sea.  As 
they  were  noyices,  however,  at  sailing,  as  the  nariga- 
tion  of  the  Ked  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents,  wind^,  and 
rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  aailors,  and  as  the 
Phacnicians,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Edom,  were  probably  allowcd  to  trade  from  £zion-ge- 
ber,  it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  perroit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks  and  bnild  ships  at  Ezion-geber 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  Ycssels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results  seem  to  hare 
been  strikingly  successful.  The  Jews  and  PhoBniciana 
madę  profitable  royages  to  Ophir  in  Arabia  or  India, 
whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judiea  in  laigeąnantities; 
and  once  in  three  years  still  longer  ycjagca  were  madę, 
by  vcs8els  which  may  poasibly  hare  touched  at  Ophir, 
though  their  imports  were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise 
silyer,  ivory,  apea,  and  peacocks  (I  Kings  x,  22).  See 
Tarshish.  There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been 
a  great  direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of  the 
tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine  would  have  affonied  additional  sources  of  revcnu6 
through  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ultimately  the  "great 
plain  of  Sidon"  itself  might  have  formed  part  of  the 
united  empire.  But  if  any  possibilitics  of  this  kind 
exi8ted,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  seccssion 
of  the  ten  tribcs;  a  ]ieavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew 
race  has  ncver  yet  recovcred  during  a  period  of  nearly 
3000  years. 

(2.)  Alter  the  diyision  into  two  kingdoms,  the  curtain 
falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the  Israelites 
and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought  to  notice,  by 
no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated 
the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buy- 
ers and  the  bought.  The  relation  is  meant  which  ex- 
isted  between  the  two  nations  whcn  Israelites  were  sold 
as  slayes  by  Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custora  in  antiquity, 
when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  carops, 
in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Thus 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  large  arroy  was 
sent  by  Lystas  to  inyade  and  subdue  the  land  of  Judah, 
it  is  related  that  "  the  merchants  of  the  country",  hear- 
ing  the  famę  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much 
with  servants,  and  came  into  the  camp  to  biiy  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  for  slayes"  (1  Mace.  iii,  41) ;  and  when  it 
is  related  that  at  the  captnre  of  Jemsalem  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  men  were 
slain  in  battłe,  it  is  added  that  there  were  "  no  fewer 
sold  than  slain"  (2  Mace.  v,  14 ;  Credner*8  Joe/,  p.  240). 
Now  this  practice,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  detaila 
at  a  much  later  yteriod.  nndoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlicr 
times  (^Odysafy^  xv,  427;  Herod,  i,  1),  and  is  alluded  to 
in  a  threatening  manuer  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the 
pmpheta  (Joel  iii,  4,  and  Amos  i,  9, 10),  about  B.C.  800. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  be  thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms  there  is  no  tracę  of  any  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the 
interest  of  the  latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the 
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fńenitobip  of  the  kin^^doin  of  Israel;  and  thc  Israelitish 
king,  Ahab,  had  a  Suionian  priucefM  as  his  wifc  (I  Kings 
xvi,  31).  Now,  not  improbably  in  coiisetjuencc  of  these 
relationa,  when  Jeboshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  endearored 
to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jcws  in  the  Hed  Sea,  and  for 
this  purpoae  buUt  large  ships  at  Kzion-gebcr  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  adnait  the  Phcenicians  to  any 
participation  in  the  venture,  and  when  king  Ahaziab, 
Ahab'8  Bon,  asked  to  have  a  share  in  it,  his  reque»Ł  was 
distincŁly  refused  (xxił,  48, 49).  That  attempt  to  re- 
new  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphai*s  son,  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  and  established  its  independence;  so  that 
if  thc  Phoeuicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-ycssels 
from  Kzion^geber,  Kdom  was  the  power  which  it  was 
mainly  their  intcrest  to  conciliate,  and  not  Judah.  Un- 
der  thcse  circumstances  the  Phoenicłans  seem,  not  onlv 
to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  again  as  slares,  and 
probably  in  some  instancos  to  have  kidnappcd  inhabi- 
tants  of  Judah,  but  e^en  to  have  sold  them  to  their  en- 
emies  the  Edomites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was 
rcganicd  with  reason  as  a  departure  frum  the  old  broth- 
crly  covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  luver  of  David, 
and  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly  commercial 
reiations  with  David*s  son;  and  this  may  be  considereil 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  hostility  of  the  He- 
brew  pn>phots  towards  Phceuiciau  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii; 
Kzek.  x\viii). 

(3,^  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
trade  betwcen  the  Ph«Dnicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in 
the  account  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (^xxvii,  17\  While  this  account  supplies  valu- 
able  Information  re^pecting  the  varioua  commercial  deaU 
ings  of  that  mo«t  Uliistrious  of  Pho^nician  cities  [see 
TvKK ),  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the  exports 
to  it  frum  l^estine.  The»e  wcre  wheat«  honey  (i.  e. 
sarup  of  grapes\  oaL  and  balm.  The  export  of  wheat 
deserved  attention  [conceniing  the  othcr  exporta,  see 
RiLM;  Honey;  OilJ,  because  it  shows how  iro(M>rtaiit  it 
must  hare  been  to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  fńeudly 
reiations  with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially 
with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israek  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Minnith  ^q.  v.\  which  was  a  town  of 
the  Ammonites;  on  the  other  sade  of  the  Jonlan,  only 
once  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bibie:  and  it  is  not 
ccrtaiu  whether  Minnith  was  a  great  inland  emporium, 
whew  large  purcha^es  of  coni  weie  madę,  or  whether 
the  wheat  tn  its  neighborhouil  was  pectUiarly  good,  and 
gave  its  uame  to  all  wheat  of  a  certain  finene^  iu  qual- 
it\\  SiilK  whaterer  may  be  the  correct  expIaiiation 
re»{KVtin^  Minnith,  the  only  countiies  8|)ecilietl  fur  ex> 
|Mtrts  of  wheat  are  Judah  and  l5rael,aml  it  was  through 
the  territory  of  Izrael  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported 
into  Phivnk'ia.  U  i»  suggeo^ted  by  łieeren  ^in  his  //•#- 
/onV-((/  łif^stan'Arx,  ii.  117 )  that  the  fact  of  Pakstine  be- 
ing  thii5»  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phuenicia,  ex(ilains 
iu  the  cleareet  manner  the  lastiiig  peaee  thai  prevailed 
betweeu  the  two  countries.  He  observes  that  with 
many  of  the  och^  attjoiuiiig  uations  the  Jew»  lived  in 
a  State  of  almo«t  ciMitinual  wariare;  but  that  they  never 
oiK'e  ełlgag\^l  iu  ho6tiUite«  with  their  neare«t  neighliors 
the  PhietuciauSb  The  fact  itseif  is  eeitaiuly  worthy  of 
Sł>ev'i4l  noti\.v;  ainl  is  the  roore  remarkable,  as  there 
wcre  iu»t  wjuiuug  tempting  occasimis  for  the  interfer- 
eitoe  C4'  the  Pltofuiciaiks  iu  Pale:i4łiie  it  they  de«iretl  it. 
Wheu  tif^h  at  the  brvK>k  KishiHu  at  the  ai»canoe  of 
mH  iu\>re  ih;iił  thiny  niile^  in  a  strai^ht  liue  from  Tyre, 
p4t  to  vk';ftth  łó*.'  pr\H»htts  i*(  Haal  v,l  Khig>s  xviii.  4*>», 
i»e  can  «t-U  o»Kvive  tłie  a^idtion  aiid  aii^er  whioh 
*AK-h  a  dt^T^l  iuu>(  have  pf\Kluo»\l  at  Tyre.  At  Si\i\»ii, 
U)orv  e>i)ev-iJiUy.  whtch  was  t^uiy  twt'fłty  miles  tarther 
iU-<t2iat  tr.^m  >he  svetie  i4  >i;iu^hior.  the  lir»t  iminilse  ol' 
the  uihjibttauts  must  have  been  to  tuareh  fV»rth  at  ^.Hu^e 
iu  Uaitle  anay  to  #trvn^he?t  the  haiuis  »»i"  Jezel>eŁ  ihfir 
onn  (tniKV;$s»  iu  beb^  ol'  Ikiai.  t);rir  PtKeiiK-iiia  i^*«L 
Wheu  «^:^u  afterwards.  by  ukmiss  ot  t;u:<ehoi.iii  ami 
tIvacavr^^  Jehu  w»  euatieii  to  massanne  ihe  wvf>h4»- 


pcrs  of  Baal  in  the  land  of  Israel,  we  cannot  dcnal>fc  ttiot 
thc  intclligcnce  was  rcceired  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  aui<l   the 
other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news   of  the 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew*8  Aav  was  rcceiredl  in  all 
Protestant  countries;  and  there  must  hare  be^n  an  in* 
tense  desire  in  the  Phcenicians,  if  they  had  the  po^irer, 
to  iuvade  the  territories  of  israel  withcwt  dclay  aml  iii- 
ilict  Mgnal  chastisement  on  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  IS— ^K>. 
The  fact  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  uncloulit- 
edly  have  been  an  element  in  restraining  the  Phoeui- 
cians, even  on  occaslons  such  as  these;  but  prohably 
still  deeper  motivcs  were  likewise  at  work.     Ic   s«eoms 
to  hare  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Hhcpiii> 
cian  cities  to  avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  oii  the 
continent  of  Asia.    For  this  there  were  excellent  rea^onst 
tn  the  position  of  their  smali  territory,  which,  with  the 
rangę  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  t  hc  sea 
on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy  power 
haring  command  of  the  sea,  against  secMid  or  tbird  ratę 
powers,  but  for  the  same  rcaaon  waa  not  well  eit  uate<l 
for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side.     It  mav  be  added 
that  a  pacific  policy  was  their  manifest  interest.  as  a 
commercial  nation,  unless  by  war  tbey  were  moraily 
certain  to  obtain  an  important  acoemion  of  territor^r,  or 
unless  a  warlike  policy  waa  an  absolnte  neoeasity  to 
prevent  the  furmidable  preponderance  of  any  one  ^reat 
neighbor.    At  last,  indeed,  they  eveu  carried  tbeir  flnr»- 
tem  of  non-intervention  in  eontinental  wars  too  far.  if 
it  would  hare  been  possible  for  them  by  any  alliances 
in  Syria  «id  C<Ble-Syria  to  prerent  the  establishiDent 
on  the  other  ńde  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  gmt  etnfMre. 
For  from  that  moment  their  ultimafe  doom  was  certain. 
and  it  was  merely  a  ąuestion  of  time  as  to  tbe  arrival 
of  the  fatal  hour  when  they  would  fese  their  indepcn- 
dence.     But  too  lit  tle  is  known  of  the  detaila  of  thetr 
history  to  wammt  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  mifrkt 
at  any  time  by  any  coorse  of  policy  hare  raiaed  up  a 
barrier  against  the  empiie  of  the  Aa^rians  or  Cbaldee& 

See  COMMERCE. 

The  impidse  giren  to  indintry  and  tbe  arts  by  this  al- 
most  unparalleled  extension  of  the  commercial  sphere  of 
the  Phcenicians  was  enormous^    Originally  exporters  <»r 
traders  cmly  for  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Aasyiia,  tbey 
soon  begait  to  mantafactiire  thcse  wares  tbemadresL  and 
drew  t  he  w  hole  worki  into  their  ciide  of  oomoMwe.     As 
to  the  earły  and  most  extensive  eonmerrial  intcfeoorse 
betwecn  Phoenicia  and  lirecce  and  her  cokrnicft.  notbinc 
can  be  mure  strikiiig  than  the  cimnosiance  of  nearly  all 
the  Greek  names  fi»r  the  prtneipal  objects  of  Oric-nral 
commerce  being  Phomician.  or  ratim-  Shemitic :  itlenti- 
cal.  almo»t.  with  the  terms  funnd  in  tbe  CHd  Testamenr. 
The  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  precioos  oM-ial^ 
verge  on  the  fabukia&     Thus.  the  Pboenicians  we  »ui*- 
posed  to  hare  madę  eren  their  anchors  of  silrer.  when 
they  tirst  discorered  the  mincsi.  not  knowing  bow  to 
stów  awar  aU  the  silrer  in  tbeir  reaseL     W  bat  most 
hare  been  the  state  uf  these  mines  is  dear  from  tbe  fart 
that  eren  in  the  Koman  time  4l^,UU0  men  were  coostam- 
ly  empktyed  as  roinetsu  and  tbe  state  recetred  a  ciear 
rerenue  of  :iiLj4.ii.i  dnichms  daily.     Tbe  "'Factatafe 
Ia4amW*  which.  acconling  to  Diodoras.  tbey  dbeorered 
after  many  tiays*  sailing  akmg  tbe  coast  of  Afrkra.  be- 
yoiid  the  PilUrs  of  Hervul«s.  and  wbicb,  to  juds«  frva 
the  uame  Pun>urarue  given  to  some  fedamte  oifibe  ci^at 
of  Mauhtauia.  wooki  seem  to  bare  been  tbe  CanariM. 
yiekled  them  the  shfU-ti^h  porpora.  so  nscfal  for  ib<tf 
d\-ewg  manutactorie!^     Besides  tbeir  wbotcsale  <vtiB- 
menre  carried  on  by  liects  and  cararans,  tbey  ał9«>  ^ch- 
fiear  to  bare  ^Mie  aU>ut  the  interior  of  Syria  and  Pa^ 
e:>tiDe.  retaiiiric  tbeir  home  or  foceign  pcodnce.     W  hal 
liegree  ol  pentetKm  they  had  wcbed  in  MrtalTiii_> 
mar  be  seeo  in  the  minutę  descripcioi  of  tbe  aniFt.-^^r 
f 'iwess  c\>otaitye<i  in  J«.>b  >  xxTiiL  1-1  i \. ptobabiy  derired 
from  mines  whkh  tbey  wurked  ta  tbe  Lebanon, Orpcus 
rha^uA.  Ibena.  lartes^tts.  anti  whetercr  a  tmee  of  awtsi 
wns  khumL     Ihai  they  had  ac«|aiicd  m  bijgb  itanrfir  : 
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a  uhaŁ  «c  Aamid  caO  tbe  fine  aits  oay  be  giiherad 
'i*]0  ibe  fart  tliat  noc  oiilj  arcbitccts,  but  skilful  worfc- 
tn  of  afl  kiadft.  lor  tbe  adorBmcnt  and  eiobeUłsbment 


.{ tfae  Tcaq»le«  woe  aoit  for  by  Sofemoa  when  be  in- 
imkA  to  Mfil  the  taak  his  itther  DaTid  bad  aet  bim- 
KłCia  aB  tbe  mmgaiSetan  and  aploidor  wortby  of  bis 
c^iiiea  Ri^b  Tbeir  scBlptoica — ^wbafc  tbcre  bas  been 
Miad  td  thi  BU  liii  aot,  li  is  Irae,  gire  os  a  yery  bigh 
■utu  ttf  ibcar  aitiftie  peffection ;  but.  for  all  we  know, 
tW]«  Bsy  ba  «nlj  tbe  arehaic  beginnings,  or  tbe  rea»> 
UGCiu(aeanM|»tageoriiiiskiUiilbaiid&  fietter  tbings 
atr  oBane  to  ligbt  anj  daj.  Tbeie  oertaialy  czist 
wne  cxccedńig|y  ikilful  cngrmrings  of  theiiB  oo  gems 
ifccg  tbe  Aaay  liamemnaots.  We  furtber  know  (coaip. 
t^  j?»id-edgcd  aihrer  bowl,  for  instance,  given  to  Telem- 
irb«  hj  ^•-Tlaiff^  wbich  bad  been  preWoiiBly  giveu 
Uf  Hepbwtna  hy  tbe  king  of  tbe  Sidonians;  tbe  silrer 
Taar  ofoed  bj  Acbilles  as  a  prize  at  tbe  funenl  gamea 
U  Pauodna;  tbe  cohmuis  and  tbe  inagnilicent  Tessek 
cMt  Jur  tbe  Tempie  of  Jcmsalein  by  Tyrian  artiats*  and 
tk  iike)  tbat  tbey  raanufactuied  all  kinda  of  beautiftil 
rasds  aad  omaments  in  gobł,  ralveri  aod  iTOfT,  and 
kiKw  bow  to  cztncŁ  perfumes  frooD  tbe  liJy  aod  cy- 
pRis;  bot,  as  in  erciy  otber  respect,  tbey  must  in  tbb 
pnrTiaee  ałso  be  dedaied  to  bave  been  only  tbe  skilful 
appcopfiators  of  tbe  knowlcdge  of  ot  bera,  of  wbich,  bow- 
trer,  cfaey  madę  uae  with  a  diligence  aod  peneTerance 
ciiurelj  onpamUeled. 

In  brattdly  reeapitulating  tbe  rontes  their  Tessels  took 
muDd  tbe  eartb,  we  bave  indicated  tbe  linę  of  their 
oA«iiatioBu  We  cannot  do  morę  to  this  place  tban 
bitti  st  tbe  wanderings  of  Baal  (q.  v,\  Astarte  (q.  v.), 
mi  Mdkartb  (q.  v.),  as  tbe  principal  aUegories  in  wbich 
tłtt  myib  ooucbcd  tbe  pńiniliTe  traditions  of  their  set- 
iieoimta  abmad.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  with 
Mn  isłands  and  coast,  bad  been  niade.tbeirs  by  rapid 
itndfi:^  CommenciDg  with  neigbboriug  Cyprus,  tbey 
pfwecded  to  Cytbiom,  to  Shodes,  Crete,  the  Cycladic 
and  Sporadic  Islea,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  Chios,  Sa- 
BKJ«^  Tenedosy  Bitbynia,  tbe  £axine,  Samotbrace,  Lem- 
fiuft.  Thaaos  (wbither  tbey  bad  come  "  in  search  of  £u- 
ro|«'),  Boeotia,  and  Euboca.  More  difficuU  was  the 
(<cupatiou  of  ^cily  and  the  neigbboring  islands,  wheie 
Mi4ya,  Machanetti,  Panormus,  and  otber  cities,  testify 
tu  their  suconsful  settlements.  Thence  also,  by  way 
of  Hslta,  tbey  sailed  to  Africa,  and  founded  Carthage, 
vfaicb  afUfwanb  possessed  berself  of  all  the  colonies  in 
^««cily,  Sardinia,  and  Spsin.  In  Sardinia  and  tbe  Ba- 
lesric  lalands  they  bad  coromercial  establisbinents  at 
Csralis  (Cagliari),  Minorca,  Iriza,  Elba.  Spain  was  one 
^  their  eartiest  and  principal  settlements,  where  tbey 
ficittiided  Cadiz,  Ualago,  Belon,  Abdaracb,  aad  otber  cit- 
iea.  It  18  aleo  more  than  probable,  altboiigh  we  bave 
DO  di»(inct  evidence  on  tbe  point,  that  they  bad  colonies 
in  tbe  lin  districts  of  Comwall  and  tbe  Scilly  Isles,  as 
«l8o  00  the  Baltte.  They  settled,  further,  both  on  the 
(Mtb-west  coast  of  Africa  (Mauritania,  Ceme),  and  on 
ita  north  coast  (Hippo,  Utica,  I^eptis,  Hadniroetum). 
Uow  far  Pb<enicians  may  have  had  a  more  than  tem- 
potuy  sojoom  in  India  (Ophir=?  Abbira),  whither 
ibey  went  by  way  of  tbe  Hed  Sea,  we  are  uuabic  to 
determine  at  presenL 

ó.  ReHgiom, — ^The  same  lackof  geouine  and  autheniic 
inforDstion,  of  wbich  we  bave  spoken  beforc,  baffles  our 
endesron  (o  arrive  at  anytbing  like  a  proper  under- 
iUnding  of  tbe  real  character  of  tbe  religion  of  the 
Pboniiciaos.  Tbe  mutilated  scnips  contained  in  classi- 
cal  writen  on  be  of  as  little  uae  for  its  fuli  reoonstruc- 
tion  as  the  unoertain  alltisions  of  the  BibleT  As  to 
^StDchoniatbo^  extractB  of  whose  Phceniciaii  writings 
(io  Philo  of  Byblus*s  Greek  renion)  are,  as  has  been 
mnitioncd  above,  suppoaed  to  have  8ttrvived  in  £use- 
biu8,aU  tbat  can  be  said  ngaiding  them  la  that  we  bave 
BMire  tban  ample  reasona  to  snspect  both  tbe  author, 
fhe  translator,  and  the  Chucch  father,  not  of  wilful  mis- 
iAt«rpretation,bot  of  a  ceitain  want  of  candor  in  doing 
that  foli  and  fair  juitioe  Ui  bptb  sides  wbich  we  cxpect 
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fiom  a  biatorian  of  our  day.  A  few  broken  rotire  and 
sarrilkial  stonea,  a  few  coins  and  unsbapely  images, 
make  up  tbe  icat  of  our  soaroes  of  infomiation  for  tlio 
preacnt.  A  few  years  benoe,  bowerer,  we  may,  if  our 
ezcarations  are  canied  on  with  unflagging  sea),  and 
are  aa  sacceaaful  as  tbey  bare  been  of  late  years,  hare 
aaample  asupply  towork  opon  aa  we  bave  now  rmpsct« 
ing  the  onee — banUy  fifkeen  years  ago — ^much  more  un- 
known  land  of  Nebuchadnessar  and  Sennacherib,  if  nol 
with  icapect  even  to  Greece  and  Borne.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient  berę  to  indicate  that  Pbcenician,  like  Canaanitio 
religion,  in  generał  consisted  in  a  worsbip  of  tbe  pow- 
ers  of  naturę  under  their  fa%'orable  or  cieatire  (=fe- 
małe),  and  onfavorable  or  destroying,  yet  also  bcgetting 
( ^^male)  aspects.  Still  rooie  concretely  were  these  rep- 
resented  in  the  different  f^ses  of  Hfe,  as  child  (Adonis), 
youth  (Esmun),  man  (Baal-Hercules),or  old  man  (Be- 
litan) ;  again,  as  kings  (Moloch)  or  queens  (^Astarte), 
and  otber  characters  most  fitting  to  the  idea  symbolized 
in  them.  Their  chief  (vi8ible)  representatires  —  the 
8un,  tbe  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  elements — ^were  re- 
vered  as  supremę  deities,  who,  at  the  same  tirae,  were 
also  tbe  special  Numina  of  particular  tribes,  pUoes,  and 
seasons,  and  some  of  their  generał  designations,  such  as 
King  (^b»),  Lord  CpllK),  Almigbty  (b»),  etc,  are  also 
found  in  the  Bibie.  To  the  supremę  class  of  deities 
(mST^bjl  B'^3T^bS)  belong  Baal  and  Astarte,  with 
their  different  attributes  and  ramifications,  e.  g.  Baal- 
sarnim,  Q*^1QU  hT:i=Zivc  'OXvfiinoc,  Optimus  Max- 
imus,  Baalitan,  Baal  Ram,  Baal  Mon ;  Baal  Melkanh, 
Xn*ip  -jbia,  king  of  the  cily  (Tyre) ;  Astarte =Tanith, 
r^^f  generally  with  the  epithet  PS^,  tbe  great  one, 
who  appears  identical  with  tbe  Egypto-Persian  war- 
and  rooon-goddess  Tanaith.  Gorresponding  to  this  triad 
iu  the  Syro-Stdooian  worsbip,  we  meet  in  Northern 
Phoenicia  with  the  two  Sidonian  tribes:  £1  (b2<)  or 
Kronos,  the  founder  of  Byblus  and  Berytus;  Baaltis 
C^nbra,  my  lady)  =  Aphrodite  (Astronoe,  Beruth) ; 
and  Adonis  (Gauas,  Eljun,  Esmun,  etc).  Bcsides  otb- 
er well-known  deities,  such  as  Moloch  and  Dagon  (Der- 
keto,  Atergatis) — for  all  of  wbich  we  refer  to  the  special 
articles  treating  of  them — we  tind  a  certaiu  mysterious 
number  of  minor  gods,  various]y  denominated  the  strong 
ones  (Kabiri),  or  the  cblldren  of  tbe  Just  One  (Zadik, 
P*^"I2C,  ^"'33),  tbe  principal  patrona  of  the  seafarers, 
worsbipped  alike  by  all  the  Phoenician  tribes  (Dioscuri. 
Ptetaci:  Ghusor-Phtha  [Chusartis],  Astarte,  Cadmus 
[D*lp]  or  Taant,  Adod,  and  principally  Esmun  ["j^TK 
=  iEscuIapius]).  These,  togethcr  with  the  infernal  or 
Chthonic  deities,  Muth  (r'l^=death),  further  a  god- 
dess  known  only  to  us  as  "  Persephone*'  (datighter  of 
Jepbta  with  the  Samaritan  Sichemitcs),  or  Dido 
(nT^ia^the  wandering  ono),  or  generally  £lothi~ 
my  lady,  my  goddess,  etc,  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  chief  representatires  of  the  Phoenician 
Pantheon,  which,  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  appears  to 
hare  been  almost  as  catholic  in  the  reccption  of  foreign 
deities  as  that  of  imperial  Romę.  Like  the  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Romans,  the  Phoenicians  also  deified 
certain  natural  phenomena  and  "  elements'*  (sun,  moon, 
stare,  water,  fire,  eartb,  air),  personal  atrributes,  abstract 
ideas,  allegories,  the  seasons  of  Hfe,  of  the  year,  of  the 
day,  trades  and  professions,  and  even  animals ;  prob- 
ably  as  symbols  only  at  first.  The  serpent  (Agatho- 
dieroon,  Esmun,  Typbon),  the  buli  (Asbteroth-Kama- 
im),  the  lion,  tbe  ass  (symbol  of  Shemitic  Baal-worship), 
the  dog,  fishes,  doves,  goats,  etc,  are  found  either  repre- 
senting  divinities,  or  merely  sacred  to  them.  Anything 
like  an  inrestigation  into  the  various  phases  of  Phoeni- 
cian mythology,  which,  stretching  from  the  remotcst 
prehistorie  days  far  into  the  flrst  Christian  centnries, 
must  needs  contain  the  most  contradictory,  apparently 
irrcconcilablo,  elements  and  data,  lies  beyond  the  scope 
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of  this  article.  We  sball  oniy  mention  tbat  Sancboni- 
atho  distinfi^iiishes — a  surę  sign  of  the  oonsciousneflB  on 
the  part  of  iiative  wńters  of  the  hopeless  oonfaaioii  in 
the  religious  notions  and  traditions  of  their  time — three 
periods  or  sras,  wich  distinct  circles  of  deitiea  of  special 
claases  and  famUiefl.  Th^  first  period  contains  twelve 
iamilies  of  gods.  In  the  second  three  dynasties  follow 
each  other,  and  there  are  twenty-two  supremę  deities 
(according  to  the  letters  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet), 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  £1  or  Kronoe,  etc.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mf  Elt  Kronos. 

X  Bili  tyl.  13,  Astarte.  9,  Apollo. 

X  DagoD.  \  Rhea.  D,  Pontoe. 

%  Atlas.  S,  Baaltis.  S,  Typhoo. 

n,  Pereephone.  ^,  Heimarmeue.  p,  Nereas. 

\  Athene.  S,  Hora.  ^,  Sido. 

T,  Zeas  Demarns.  3,  Kronof.  ID,  Poeeldon. 

n,  Sadld.  D,  Zeas  Belos.  P,  Hadod. 

Of  the  third  period  only  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho 
have  come  down,  bat  it  would  appear  as  if  Zeus  Belus 
bad  in  this  assumed  the  chief  rank,  equal  to  Rronos  of 
the  second  period.  These  gods  and  goddesses  were 
propitiated  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  sacrifices, 
wbich  consLsted  on  certain  occasions  of  first-born  małe 
cbildren  Cj^ia^  l-^sm).  Prostitution  (Cip)  in 
honor  of  Astarte  was  considered  another  praiseworthy 
acL  Among  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  expiation  must 
also  be  enumerated  cirćumcision,  wbich  was  not  prac- 
ticed  with  all  the  Phoenician  tribes,  but  seems  to  ba%'e 
been  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  worsbippers  of  £1,  the 
Bpecial  deity  of  Berytus  and  Byblus.  Whether,  bow- 
ever,  as  bas  been  beld,  it  is  to  be  considered  analogous 
to  this  prostitution  of  virgins  in  the  service  of  Astarte, 
we  sball  not  here  inyestigate.  The  country  abounded 
with  places  of  worship,  for  every  grove  and  evcry  height, 
ererj'  river  and  every  well,  were  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose,  if  it  could  be  fancied  a  dwelling-place  for  some 
deity.  See  Idolatry.  Nor  were  special  buildings 
(sanctuaries,  temples),  with  all  their  accessories  of  arks 
and  priestSfWells  and  fire8,wanting;  as  indeed  the  PhcB- 
nicians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  wbo  erected 
such  permanent  sanctuaries.  Their  construction  was 
in  accordance  with  their  destination,  wbich  was  not  to 
be  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  seat  of  honor  of  the  special 
deity.  They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fint  of 
wbich  contained  the  statues  and  symbols  wbich  were 
the  objects  of  public  worship.  The  second,  the  Adyton, 
on  the  other  band,  contained  such  symbols  wbich  were 
not  to  be  seen  constantly,  but  were  reserred  for  certain 
special  fcstive  occasions;  besides  the  holy  arks  with 
their  mystical  contents,  and  Łbe  holy  yehicles  upon 
wbich  these  sacred  objects  were  carried  about.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  symbolical  representations 
of  the  deities;  and  in  this  place  also  the  priests  kept 
their  archives.  Sometbing  uf  the  abborrence  of  all  vis- 
ible  representations  of  the  Deity  wbich  seems  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  exLBtence  to  have  fiUed  the  minds 
uf  all  Shemitic  nations  —  an  abborrence  erroneously 
taken  of  late  to  iudicate  their  monotheistic  propensity 
(comp.  Renan*8  and  Muuk's  fnaugural  Lectures)  —  is 
also  noticeable  with  the  Phosnicians,  whose  gods  were 
legion.  No  paintings,  statues,  or  other  likenesses  of 
deities  are  recorded  as  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Gades,  Tyre,  Samaria,  Paphoa,  etc.  There  were,  how- 
ever,  certein  symbolical  columns  of  wood,  D*^10M  (for 
the  female  Numen,  Astarte),  of  stone,  PISS^  (for  Baal), 
of  gold  or  emerald  (C'^3'an),  together  with  phallic  rep- 
resentations, found  in  and  before  the  Phoeniciau  sanctu- 
aries. Another  kind  of  divin£  mementos,  as  it  were, 
were  the  Betylia  (bx  D^^a),  prabably  meteors,  for  wbich 
«  feticb^like  reverence  was  ahown,  and  wbich  were 


called  by  the  namcs  of  Father,  Migbty  Father  (Sit  ;?et 
"^*^1^),  and  at  the  time  of  Augustine  there  were  stUI  a 
nnmber  of  priests  engaged  in  Punic  Africa  to  wait  upon 
these  idols  and  to  elicit  oraclea  from  them  (£ucaddirs). 
Among  the  principal  festirab,  with  some  of  wbich,  as 
with  tho6e  of  the  Hebrews,  were  connected  pilgrimages 
— from  the  fartbest  colonies  even — are  the  '^awaken- 
Ing**  and  the  '^self-destmction  by  fire**  of  Hercules,  a 
certain  festiyal  of  **  staTes,"  a  vintage-feast  in  honor  of 
the  Tyrian  Baocbus,  and  certain  otbers  in  bonor  of 
Astarte,  celebrating  ber  disappearance,  flight,  and  wan- 
derings,  the  Adonia,  etc.  An  aocount  of  the  different 
Phcenician  gods  named  in  the  Bibie  will  be  found  else> 
where  (see  Ashkrah;  Ashtaroth;  Baal,  etc.),  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effects  which 
tbe  circumstance  of  their  beingworsbipped  in  Phoenicia 
produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  In  tbe  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  polytheism  and  idolatry.    It  is  the  gen- 
erał tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchants  acquainted 
with  different  countries  and  irarious  modes  of  thougbt, 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote  tbe  increaae  of  knowl- 
edge,  tfbd,  in  addition,  by  the  wealth  which  it  diffuses, 
to  afford  opportunities  in  rarious  ways  for  intellectual 
culture.    It  can  scarcely  be  doubtcd  that,  owing  to 
these  cinsumstances,  tbe  Phcenicians,  as  a  great  com- 
mercial  people,  were  morę  generally  intelligent,  and  as 
we  sbould  now  say  civilized,  tban  the  inland  agricultu- 
rai  popiUation  of  Palestine.     W  hen  tbe  simple-minded 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  people  morę 
yersatile  and,  apparently,  morę  enligbtened  tban  them- 
selyes,  but  who  neyertheless,  eitber  in  a  philosophical 
or  in  a  popular  form,  admitted  a  system  of  polytheism, 
an  influence  would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending 
to  make  them  regard  their  exclu8ive  deyotion  to  tbeir 
own  one  God,  Jehoyah,  howeyer  transcendent  his  attri- 
butes,  as  unsocial  and  morose.     It  is  in  some  such  way 
that  we  must  account  for  the  astonisbing  fact  that  Sol- 
omon  bimself,  the  wisest  of  tbe  Hebrew  race,  to  whom 
Jehoyah  is  esprcssly  stated  to  haye  appeared  twice — 
once,  not  long  after  bis  marriage  witb  an  £gyptian 
princess,  on  the  night  after  his  sacrificing  1000  bumt- 
offerings  on  the  high  place  of  Gibeon,  and  the  second 
time  after  the  consecration  of  tbe  Tempie— «bould  have 
been  so  far  begtiiled  by  his  wiyea  in  his  old  age  as  to 
become  a  Polytheist,  worsbipping,  among  other  deities, 
tbe  Phcenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtoreth  (1  Kings 
iii,  1-5;  ix,  2 ;  xi,  1-5).    This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
so  interpreted  as  if  he  erer  ceased  to  worship  Jehoyah, 
to  whom  he  bad  erected  tbe  magnificent  Tempie,  which 
in  history  is  so  generally  connected  with  Solomon*s 
name.     Probably,  acoording  to  his  own  erroneous  eon- 
oeptions,  he  neyer  ceased  to  regard  bimself  as  a  loyal 
worsbipper  of  Jehoyah,  but  he  at  the  same  time  deemed 
this  not  inoompatible  with  sacrificing  at  the  altars  of 
other  gods  likewise.     Still  the  fact  remains  that  Solo- 
mon,  wbo  by  his  Tempie  in  its  ultimate  results  did  so 
much  for  establisbing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God, 
liecame  himself  a  practical  Polytheist.     If  this  was  the 
case  witb  bim,  polytheism  in  other  soyereigns  of  infe- 
rior  exceUence  can  excite  no  surprise.     With  such  an 
example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Abab,  an  es- 
sentially  bad  man,  sbould  after  his  marriage  with  a  Si- 
donian princess  not  only  openly  tolerate,  but  encourage 
the  worship  of  Baal ;  though  it  is  to  be  remembcred 
eyen  in  him  that  he  did  not  disayow  tbe  authority  of 
Jehoyah^  but,  when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagotiist 
Elijah,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  on  bis 
flesb,  and  showed  other  signs  of  oontrition  eridently 
deemed  sincere  (1  Kings  xyi,  31 ;  xxi,  27-29).    Finally, 
it  is  to  be  obseryed  generally  that  although,  before  the 
reformation  of  Josiab  (2  Kings  xxiii),  pol3'theism  pre- 
yailed  in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  haye 
been  morę  intense  and  uniyersal  in  Israel,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to  Phoenicia ; 
and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  set  the  bad 
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iinple  to  JuiUh  (2  Kings  xyii,  19;  Jer.  iii,  8) ;  though, 
ctasidering  tbe  example  of  Solomon,  this  caunot  be  ac- 
cepted  as  a  stricŁ  hisŁońcal  statement. 

(2.)  llie  Pboenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
iTspects  deleterious  to  the  iuhabitants  of  Palestine,  be- 
ing  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.  For  ex- 
ample,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of  bum- 
ing  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god.  "  They 
liaTe  built  aiso,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  tjie  name  of  Jehovab 
(xix,  5),  *'  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons 
vith  fire  for  bumt-offerings  unto  Baal,  which  I  com- 
manded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind*' 
(eomp.  Jer.  xxxii,  35).  This  horrible  custom  was  prob- 
aUy  in  its  origin  founded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a 
god  what  was  most  raluable  in  the  eyes  of  the  suppliant ; 
but  it  Gould  not  exist  without  haring  a  tendency  to  stifle 
natural  feelings  of  aifection,  and  to  harden  the  heart 
It  coiild  scarcely  have  been  first  adopted  otberwise  than 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Pboenician  race ;  but  grown-up  men 
and  grown-up  nations,  with  their  morał  feelings  in  oth- 
er respects  cultivated,  are  often  the  slayes  in  particular 
points  of  an  early  implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy  of  notę  tbat,  morę  than  two  bundred  and  fifly  years 
afcer  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  offered  as  bumt- 
sacrifices  to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expen8e, 
two  hundred  boys  of  the  highest  aristocracy ;  and,  sub- 
&eqaently,  when  they  bad  obtained.  a  yictory,  sacrificed 
the  most  beautiful  captires  in  the  like  manner  (Diod. 
xx,  14,  65).  If  such  things  were  possible  among  the 
Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable  how  common  the  practice  of  sacrificing  children 
may  hare  been  at  the  ttme  of  Jeremiah  among  the 
Fhcenicians  generally ;  and  if  this  were  no,  it  would  have 
been  certain  to  prevail  among  the  Israelites  who  wor- 
shipped  the  same  Pboenician  gods ;  especially  as,  owing 
to  the  intermarriages  of  their  forefathers  with  Canaan- 
iteai,  there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  blood  in  Łheir  veins  (Judg. 
iii,  5).  Again,  parts  of  the  Pboenician  religion,  espe- 
cially the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended  to  encourage  dis- 
soluteness  in  the  reUtions  of  the  8exes,  and  even  to 
sanctify  impurities  of  the  most  abominable  description. 
Connected  with  her  tcmples  and  images  there  were  małe 
and  female  prostitutes.  whose  pollutcd  gains  formed  part 
of  the  sacred  fund  appropriated  to  the  8er>*ice  of  the 
goddess;  and,  to  complete  the  deification  of  immorality, 
Łbey  were  even  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  consecrat- 
ed.**  Nothing  can  show  morę  clearly  how  deeply  this 
baneful  example  had  caten  into  the  hearts  and  babits 
of  the  people,  notwithstanding  positive  prohibitions  and 
the  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than 
the  almost  incredible  fact  that.  prerious  to  tbe  reforma- 
tion  of  Jostah,  this  claas  of  persona  was  allowed  to  have 
hodses  or  tents  close  to  the  tempie  of  Jehovah,  whose 
treasary  was  perhaps  eren  replenished  by  their  gains 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  17, 18 ;  1  Kinga  xiv,  24 ; 
XV,  12;  xxii,  46;  Hos.  iv,  14;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  comp. 
Lttcian,  Lttcuu,  c.  85;  De  Ded  Syrd,  c.  27,  51;  Gese- 
nius,  TkesamruM,  s.  v.  Ć*?;?,  p.  1196;  Movers,  Phón,  i, 
678,  etc ;  Spencer,  De  [..tgibus  nebroBorum,  i,  561). 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  Pboenician  the- 
ogony  and  <»smogony,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  give  evideDce  of  the  enormoos  amount  of  thought 
bestowed  by  the  thinkers  of  that  people  on  the  enigma 
of  creation.  Tbe  Deity  was,  in  acooidance  with  the  an- 
tiqiie  mind,  presupposed.  Speculation  never  ąuestioned 
its  eteraal  existence,  the  original  quality  of  each  of  its 
two  principal — małe  and  female — sides,  and  the  way  in 
whicb,  out  of  their  union,  sprang  the  uni  verse.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  system  of  Eudemus,  Time,  Desire,  and  Mist 
formed  tbe  first  triad  of  existence ;  and  from  the  embrace 
of  tbe  last  two  sprang  air  and  **  motion  of  air,"  out  of 
which  again  was  produced  the  mundane  egg.  The  cos- 
OM^jony,  acoording  to  Sanchoniatho  on  the  othcr  band, 
in  ibe  bcgioning  of  all  thinga,  a  gloomy  and 


agitated  air,  and  a  turbid  chaos  of  thickesŁ  darknesi, 
which  for  a  long  course  of  ages  was  without  limits.  The 
wind  becoroing  enamoured  with  its  own  essence,  Mot 
sprang  into  being,  as  a  kind  of  thick,  putrid  fluid,  which 
coutained  all  germs.  The  first  beings  created  from  tbis 
were  without  intellect ;  and  from  them,  again,  came  in- 
tellectual  beings,  Zopha-Semin  (D*^Z3D  *^8i:i),  watch- 
men,  or  beholders  of  the  heayens.  "  And  it  began  to 
shine  Mot,  also  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the 
great  planeta.  The  glowing  sun,  heating  sea  aiid  earth, 
raised  yapors,  which  produced  clouds  and  winds,  light- 
ning  and  thunder,  and  at  their  crash  the  beings  began 
to  awake  in  terror,  and  małe  and  female  moved  on  land 
and  sea.**  The  wind  Kolpia  furtber  produced  with  Baau 
(iinia  of  Genesis)  Aion  and  Protogonos,  the  first  mor- 
tałs.  Aion  first  discorered  the  art  of  nutriment  from 
frait-trees ;  and  their  children,  Genos  and  Genea,  who 
dwelt  in  Phoenicia,  first  worshipped  Baałsamin,  or  the 
sun.  Genos  begat  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  out  of  whom 
came  giants,  Cassius,  libanus,  Antililianus,  and  Brathys. 
Their  sons  invented  the  art  of  constracting  huts  of 
reeds  and  meshes  and  the  papyrus,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing  coyerings  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  After  them  came  the  ittventors  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  dtscoverers  of  iron,  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
etc.  One  of  their  descendants  was  Elyon  (probably  the 
God  whose  priest  was  Melchisedec,  Gen.  xiv,  18,  etc.; 
Abraham,  in  his  reply  to  the  Icing  of  Sodom,  emphati- 
cally  adds  "  Jehovah"  to  £l-£lyon),  who  with  his  wife 
Beruth  begat  an  Autochthon,  afterwards  called  Uranos 
(heaven),  and  his  sister  Ge  (earth).  They  had  issue  four 
sons,  IbiF,  Betylus,  Dagon,  and  Atlas;  and  three  daugh- 
ters,  Astarte,  Khea,  and  Dione.  Chronos  deposed  his 
father,  subseąuently  killed  him,  and  travelłed  about  in 
the  world.  He  then  assigned  tbe  whole  of  Phoenicia  to 
Astarte,  to  Athene  be  gave  Attica,  and  to  Taut  Egypt. 
The  country  being  involved  in  war,  be  offered  up  bis 

two  sons,  Jeud  and  Muth  (ni^,  Pluto),  in  expiation. 

He  afterwards  bestowed  the  city  of  Byblus  upon  the 
goddess  Baaltis  (Dione),  and  Ben-tus  upon  Poseidon 
and  the  Kabiri.  Taut  madę  the  first  images  of  the 
countenances  of  the  gods  Chronos  and  Dagon,  and  formed 
the  sacred  characters  of  the  other  ełements;  and  the 
Kabiri,  the  8even  sons  of  Sydyc,  and  their  eighth  brother 
Asklepios,  first  set  them  down  in  roemory.  "Thabion,*' 
Eusebius  (Pr.  Ev,  i,  10)  continues, "  the  first  hierophant, 
allegorized  these  things  subseąuently,  and,  mixing  the 
facts  with  physical  and  mundane  phenomena,  he  deliv- 
ered  tłiem  down  to  those  that  celebratcd  orgia,  and  to 
the  prophets  who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and  to 
their  successors,  one  of  whom  was  Isiris,  the  inventor 
of  three  letters,  the  brother  of  Chna,  the  first  Phoeni- 
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cian. 

6.  Lanffuage, — Tbe  most  important  intellectual  in- 
vention  of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  univer8ally  asserted 
by  the  Grecks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Grceks.  The  earlicst  written 
statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus  (v,  57,  58), 
who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they  were  by  race  Gephy- 
neans;  and  that  he  had  ascertained  by  inąuir}'  that  tbe 
Gephyneans  were  Phoenicians,  among  those  Phoenicians 
who  came  over  with  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and  instruct- 
ing  the  Greeks  in  many  other  arts  and  scieuces,  taught 
them  likeivise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  invented  letters  (Lucan,  PhitrsaL  iii,  220, 
221).  This  bełief,  however,  waa  not  univer8al;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expreaseff  his  own  opinion  that  they 
were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  others  that  they  were  hivented  by  the  Syrians  (Nat, 
Hiat,  vii,  57).  Now,  as  Pboenician  bas  l)een  shown  to 
ht  nearly  the  same  łanguage  as  Hebrew,  the  question 
arises  whether  Hebrew  throws  any  light  on  the  timc 
or  the  modę  of  the  invention  of  letters,  on  the  ąiiestion 
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ot  who  inyentfid  them,  or  on  Łhe  unłverial  bdief  of  an- 
tiquity  Łhat  the  knowledge  of  them  was  communicated 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phcenicians.  The  answer  ia  as 
lollowa:  Hebrcw  literaturę  is  as  silent  as  Greek  litera- 
tura respecttng  the  precise  datę  of  the  inrention  of  let- 
ters,  and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventor8 ;  but 
the  names  of  the  letten  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in 
aocordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  oommu- 
ntcated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the  Greeks :  for 
many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
though  without  meaning  in  the  Greek,  hare  a  meaning 
in  the  correaponding  letters  of  Uebrew.  For  example : 
the  (irst  fonr  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha,  Beta, 
Gamma,  Delta,  are  not  to  be  explained  through  the 
Greek  language ;  but  the  oorresponding  first  four  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  viz.  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Da- 
leth,  being  essentially  the  same  wonls,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained  in  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Hebrcw  Aleph  or  Eleph 
means  an  ox ;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  bouse ;  Gamal,  a  camel ; 
and  Deleth  a  door.  The  same  is  essentially,  though  not 
always  so  clearly,  the  case  with  almost  all  the  sixteen 
earliest  Greek  letters  said  to  bave  been  brought  over  frum 
Fhoeniciaby Cadmus,  AB  r^  E  F I  K  AM  N  O  H  P£T; 
and  called  on  this  account  Phcenician  or  Cadmeian  let- 
ters (HerodoL  /.  c;  Pliny,  Ilist.  Not.  vii,  67;  Jelf, 
Greek  Gram,  i,  p.  2).  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards  dis- 
used,  and  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Di- 
gamma  (from  Dionysius,  i,  20),  was  unquestionably  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  letter  Vav  (a  hook).  Moreover, 
as  to  writing,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially 
the  same  as  Phcenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient 
Greek  letters — a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians,  as  the  PhtBnicians  might  possibly  have  recei%'ed 
them  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion  with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject,  and  with  the 
significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  seems  reasonably 
conclusire  that  the  letters  were  transported  from  Pha»- 
nicią  into  Greece.  It  is  tnie  that  modem  Hebrew  writ- 
ing and  the  later  Greek  writing  of  antiąuity  have  not 
much  reaemblance  to  eoch  other;  but  this  is  owi^g 
partly  to  gradual  changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  let- 
ters, and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which 
Hebrew  Bi  bies  are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or 
8quare  character,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  ha^e  been  leamed  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  afterwards  gndually  adopted 
by  them  on  their  return  to  Palestine  (Gesenius,  Getch. 
der  IfebrducAen  Sprache  und  Sckrifiy  p.  156).     Śee  Al- 

PHABRT. 

As  to  the  modę  in  which  letters  were  inrented,  somc 
dew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  the 
Phcenician  characters,  which  evidently  aimed,  although 
very  rudely,  like  the  dnwing  of  very  young  children, 
to  represent  the  object  which  the  name  of  the  letter 
signified.  Thus  the  earliest  Alpha  has  some  vague  re- 
semblance  to  aa  ox's  head,  Gimel  to  a  cameFs  back, 
Daleth  to  the  door  of  a  tent,  Yay  to  a  hook  or  peg. 
Again,  the  written  letters,  called  respectiyely,  Lamed 
(an  ox-goad),  Ayin  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the 
head),  Kesh  or  Kosh  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross), 
are  all  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  portray  the 
things  signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
eąuall}'  true  of  Kgyptian  phonetic  hiefogl3rphics ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing  in  this  way  the  formation  of  an  alphabet; 
when  the  idea  of  representing  the  component  sounds  or 
half-sounds  of  a  word  by  tigures  was  once  conceiyed. 
But  the  original  idea  of  thus  representing  sounds, 
though  peculiarly  felicitous,  was  by  no  means  obvious, 
and  milliuns  of  men  have  lived  and  died  without  its  oc- 
curring  to  any  one  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  obserye  that,  although 
so  many  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a  meaning 
in  Hebrew  or  Phcenician,  yet  their  Greek  names  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phcenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic 
form.  There  is  a  pcculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic 


called  by  grammarians  the  ttaius  empkaiicuSf  in  which 
the  termination  d  (M  )  is  added  to  a  noun,  modifying  it 
acoording  to  certain  laws.  Originally  this  termination 
was  probably  identical  with  the  definite  article  *'  ha  ;** 
which,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  was  subjoined  to  the 
noun,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the  definite  article  in  the 
Scandinayian  languages.  This  form  in  &  is  fuund  to 
exist  in  the  oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bibie, 
Yegar  sahadułha,  in  Gen.  xxxi,  47,  where  sahttdufhf 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  gtałvs  eniphaticus, 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  notę  that  the  names  of  a  oousidera- 
ble  proportion  of  the  "  Cadmeian  letters"  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form.  such  as  Alpha,  Beta, 
Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  Theta,  lota,  Kappa,  Lambda ;  and 
although  this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
an  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  favor,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjccture  that  when  the  Greeks 
originally  received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names 
by  which  the  sereral  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Gesenius, 
that  the  Greeks  themselyes  madę  the  addition  in  all 
th&%  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a  Greek  termi- 
nation, as  "  they  did  with  other  Phcenician  words,  aa 
melet,  fjid\^at  n«6e/,  vafi\a"  If,  however,  a  list  is  ex- 
amined  of  Phcenician  words  naturalized  in  Greek,  it  will 
not  be  found  that  the  ending  in  a  has  been  the  favorite 
modę  of  accommodating  them  to  the  Greek  language. 
For  example,  of  the  words  specified  by  Bleek  {Kinłei- 
tung  in  da$  A.  7*.  p.  69)  as  haring  been  communicated 
through  the  Phceniclans  to  the  Greeks  (see  above),  it 
is  remarkable  that  oniy  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which 
have  not  a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew ;  and  of  thesc 
four  one  is  a  late  Alexandrian  translation,  and  two  are 
names  of  musical  Instruments,  which,  very  probably. 
may  first  have  been  communicated  to  Greeks,  through 
Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
propo^ion  of  the  Phcenician  words  which  end  in  a  in 
Greek  is  too  smali  to  warrant  the  iuference  that  any 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  will  ac- 
count for  the  seeming  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  statua  emphaticus. 
The  inference,  therefore,  from  their  endings  in  a  re- 
mains  unshaken.  Still  this  must  not  be  regardcd  in 
any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by 
those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  language.  lliis  is  a 
wholly  distinct  question,  and  far  more  obscure ;  though 
much  deference  on  the  point  is  due  to  the  opiuion  of 
Gesenius,  who,  from  the  intemal  evidcnce  of  the  names 
of  the  Shemitic  letters,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  inrented  by  the  Phcenicians  {PaldO' 
ffraphiey  p.  294).  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius 
against  the  Aramaic  invenlion  of  the  letters  is  that,  al- 
though doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic — at  least 
not  in  the  Hebrew  signification ;  while  the  Syrians  use 
other  words  to  expre8S  the  same  ideaa.  Thus  ^bx  in 
Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox ;  the  woni  for 
'^  door"  in  Aramaic  is  not  nbl,  but  9"^r ;  while  the  six 
foUowing  names  of  Cadmeian  letters  are  not  Aramaic : 
•n,  lń%  n^p,  Kfi  (Syr.  D^D),  Tpp,  IPi. 

As  this  obviously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  Phcenician*  as  their  own  language,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  in  fact  'Hhe  language  of  Canaan,"  as  a 
prophet  called  it  (Isa.  xix,  18),  and  this  not  merely  po- 
etically,  but  literally  and  in  philological  truth ;  and  as 
this  is  repugnant  to  some  preoonceiyed  notions  respect- 
ing  the  peculiar  people,  the  ąuestion  arises  whether  the 
Israelites  might  not  have  translated  Canaanitish  names 
into  Hebrew.  On  this  hypotbesis  the  names  now  ex- 
isting  iu  the  Bibie  for  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely 
I  the  translations  of  th<ise  name?.  The  answer  to  this 
ąuestion  is,  1.  That  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  direct 
mentiou,  nor  any  indirect  trice,  iu  the  Bibie,  of  any 
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such  trmnalfttion.  2.  Tbat  it  is  oontraiy  to  the  analogy 
of  the  ordinaiy  Hebrew  practice  in  other  caacs :  as,  for 
example,  in  reference  to  tbe  naraes  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  f»reign  dynasty)  Pul,  TiglaŁh- 
Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or  of  the  Persian  monarchs  Darius, 
Aha;»ieni9,  Artaxerxe8,  which  remain  nnintelligible  in 
Hebrew,  and  can  only  be  understood  through  other  Ori- 
en  tal  languages.  8.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bibie  as  to  tbere  haring  been  any  diffcrence  what- 
ever  in  lan^uage  between  the  IsraelLtes  and  the  Ca- 
naanitea,  although  in  other  cases  mrhere  a  difference 
e^Lsted  that  difference  is  somewhere  alluded  to,  as  In 
tbe  case  of  the  Egyptians  (Psa.  lxxxt,  5 ;  cxiv,  1),  the 
Assyriaiis  (Isa.  xxxvi,  11),  and  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v,  15). 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  there  was  stronger 
reason  for  alluding  to  it;  and  without  some  allusLon  to 
łt,  if  it  had  exłsted,  the  narration  of  the  conque8t  of 
Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  havc  been 
singularly  imperfect. 

The  Phoenician  language,  howerer,  certainly  be- 

longed  to  that  family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name 

not  altogether  free  from  objection,  but  now  gcnerally 

adopted,  is  called  "Shemitic."     Under  this  name  are 

included  three  distinct  branches:  a.  Arabie,  to  which 

belongs  i£thiopic  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern  Arabie 

or  Himyaritic     h,  Aramaic,  the  yemacular  language 

of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  which  the  few 

original  words  of  Christ  which  have  been  preserved  in 

writing  appear  to  have  been  spoken  (Matt.  xxvii,  46; 

Mark  v,  41 ;  and  mark  especiaUy  Matt.  xvi,  18,  which 

is  not  fully  significant  either  in  Greek  or  Uebrew). 

Aramaic,  as  nsed  in  Christian  literaturę,  is  called  Syriac, 

and  as  used  in  the  wridngs  of  the  Jews  bas  been  very 

generally  caUed  Chaldee.     c.  Hebrew,  in  which  by  far 

the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  coroposed. 

Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  the  Biblical 

student  connected  with  IHuenician,  is,  that  it  does  not 

belong  to  either  of  the  first  two  branches,  but  to  the 

third;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  dosely  allied  to  Hebrew 

that  Phoentciait  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dialects, 

roay  practically  be  regarded  as  the  same  language. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way :  (1.)  In  pas- 

sages  which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 

Gesenii  Monumenia  Scriptura  Lingucegue  Phamicicej  p. 

231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two  lan- 

goages  l^  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phoe- 

nician  or  Carthaginian  was  stiU  a  living  language. 

Jerome,  who  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  after  men- 

tJoning,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah  (lib.  v,  c.  25) 

that  Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  proceeils  to 

State,  ^  Unde  et  Pocni  sermone  corrupto  quasi  Phoeni 

appellantur,  qaorum  lingua  HebrseiB  lingus  magna  ex 

parte  confinis  est.**    Augustine,  who  was  a  nativc  of 

Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian  colony, 

bas  lefl  on  record  a  similar  statemcnt  seyeral  times.    In 

oae  passage  he  says  of  the  two  languages, "  Istae  lingusB 

non  multum  inter  se  differunt'*  {(luasfiones  in  łfepta- 

teuehumf  vii,  16).     In  another  passage  he  says,  "  Cog- 

naŁe  sunt  istae  linguie  et  vicLn8e,  Hebnea,  et  Punica,  et 

Syni"  (/n  Joomu  Traci.  15).    Again,  on  Gen.  xviii,  9, 

he  says  of  a  oertatn  modę  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii,  9), 

^'Locutio  est,  quam  proptorea  Hebneam  puto,  quia  et 

Punioe  lingwe  familiarissima  est,  in  qua  multa  invcni- 

mus  llebneis  rerbis  consonantia"  (lib.  i,  cap.  24).    On 

another  occasion,  remarking  on  the  word  Messias,  he 

says, "  Qiiod  verbum  Punicte  linguse  consonum  est,  ńcut 

nlia  ffdfrcea  muUa  et  parne  omnkC^  (jContra  liłei'(U  Peti- 

liaui,  iif  c.  104).    (2.)  These  statoments  are  fully  con- 

firnietl  by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  pre8erved  in  the 

P<aiulus  of  Plautus  (act  v,  scenę  1),  and  accompanied 

by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play.     There  is  no 

dottbt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Phcenicians  were 

the  same  race ;  and  the  Carthaginian  cxtract  is  undeni- 

ably  intelligible  through  Hebrew  to  Hebrew  scholars 

(see  Bochart*s  Canaan;  and  especially  Gesenii  Monu- 

^wsUa  Phctmrugf  p.  857-382,  where  the  passage  is  trans- 

lated  with  notce,  and  fuli  justice  is  done  to  the  preyious 
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translation  of  Bochart).  (3.)  The  close  kinship  of  the 
two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by 
very  many  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  through  which  languages  they  have  become 
widely  known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  lan- 
guages occasioned  false  etymologies,  become  really  sig- 
nificant  in  Hebrew.  Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known 
that  Tyre,  as  Tsór^  signifies  "  a  rock,"  referring  doubt- 
less  to  the  rocky  island  on  which  the  city  was  situated : 
that  Sidon,  as  Tsidón,  means  "Fishing"  or  "Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  ftrst  settlers : 
that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  '*  Cartha- 
da,"  means  "  New  Town,"  or  "  Newton :"  and  that  Byr- 
sa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested  the  niythological 
mythus  of  the  Bull*s  Hide  (^»«W,  i,  dCC'.  B67),  was 
simply  the  citadel  of  Carthage — "  Carthaginis  arcem," 
as  Yirgil  accurately  termed  it ;  the  Carthaginian  name 
of  it,  softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Bvpca,  being  merely 
the  Hebrew  word  Botsrah,  "citadel ;"  identical  with  the 
word  called  Bozrah  in  the  English  Yersion  of  Isa.  lxiii, 
1.  Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning.  Thus  Dido  is 
found  to  belong  to  tbe  same  root  as  I>avid,  **beloved;" 
meaning  "his  love"  or  "delight;"  i.  e,  the  love  or  de» 
light  either  of  Baal  or  of  ber  husband:  Hasdrubal  is 
tlie  man  '* whose  help  Baal  is:"  Hamilcar  the  man 
whom  the  god  "  Milcar  graciously  granted"  (comp.  Ha- 
naneel ;  Stóctapoc) :  and,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal 
fur  £1  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
name  of  Ilanniel,  wlio  is  mentioned  in  Numb.  xxxiv, 
23  as  the  princc  of  the  tribe  of  Manasaeh :  Hanniel 
meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hannibal  the  grace  of 
Baal.  (4.)  The  same  conclusion  arises  from  the  exami- 
nation  of  Phcenician  inscriptions,  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent  day ;  all  of  which  can  be  interpreted,  with  morę  or 
less  certainty,  through  Hebrew.  Some  of  these  will  be 
morę  particularly  noticed  below. 

III.  Literaturę. — 1.  Original  Remains. — With  the  ex- 
ception  of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  language  was  so  widely 
known  and  spoken  throughout  antiquity  as  the  Phceni- 
cian ;  and  monumcnts  of  it  have  been  found,  and  con<* 
tinue  to  be  found,  almost  all  over  the  ancient  world. 
We  can  only  vaguely  spoculato  on  its  early  history  and 
its  various  phases,  so  long  as  our  materials  yield  so  little 
information  on  that  point.  Its  decline  seems  to  dato 
from  the  8th  century  B.C.,  when  Aramaisms  crept  in 
in  overwhclming  numbers.  Finally,  the  close  contact 
with,  and  the  everywhere  preponderating  influence  of 
the  Greeks,  superseded— chiefly  after  Alexander's  time 
— the  ancient  language  almost  completely;  and  even 
coins  with  Phcenician  legends  occur  not  later  than  the 
2d  century  B.C. 

Au  important  Phcenician  literatnre  seems  to  have 
been  extant  as  late  as  the  Ist  century  A.D.,  but  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  the  3d  century  the  language  had  vanished 
entirely  in  the  country  itself,  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  mentions  the  Punic,  but  never  the  Phcenician. 
In  the  West  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  it  remained,  in  a  corrupted 
form,  the  reigning  tongue  as  late  as  the  4th  centur}' 
A.D.;  and  Augustine  draws  his  expIanations  of  Scrip- 
ture  from  the  Punic  current  in  the  5th  century.  There 
was  a  translation  of  the  wholc  Bibie  into  Punic  madę 
for  the  use  of  the  Punic  churches;  and  in  and  near 
Tripolis  it  was  the  language  of  the  conlmon  people  up 
to  a  late  period.  From  the  6th  century,  however,  it 
rapidly  dicd  out,  chiefly  in  consequcnce  of  the  Yandals, 
Goths,  Moors,  and  other  foreign  tribes  overrunning  the 
country,  and  ingrafting  their  own  idioros  upon  it. 

1'he  literaturę  of  Phoenicia,  in  its  original  form,  has, 
as  we  have  said,  perished  entirely.  W^hat  traces  and 
fragments  we  havc  of  it  have  survived  in  Greek  trans- 
lations.     But  from  even  these  smali  remnants  we  can 
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easily  imagine  the  exŁreine  antiquity,  and  the  high 
importance  anU  va8textent  of  these  pitKluctionB,  which, 
at  first,  eeem  to  have  been  chietly  of  a  Łheological  or 
Łheogonical  naturę.  Their  authors  are  the  gods  them- 
aelres,  and  the  writings  are  only  acceasible  to  the 
priesta,  and  to  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  Froin 
the  allegorical  explanations  of  these  exalted  personages 
■prang  a  new  branch  of  sacred  literaturę,  of  which  those 
fragments  of  oosmogony  mentioned  above  are  derived. 
To  the  literary  age  of  Taaut,  Cadmus,  Ophion,  Esmun, 
etc.,  succeeded  Thabion,  Isiris,  Sanchoniatbo,  and  Mo- 
chua,  who  founded  the  schoola  of  prtesta  and  propheta. 
These  cultivated  the  scienceR,  chiefly  the  occult  ones, 
magie,  and  the  like.  Nearest  to  the  sacred  literaturę 
stands  didactic  poetry,  somewhat  related  to  the  Orphic, 
whosc  cliief  representatires  are  Sido,  Jopas,  etc  llie 
erotic  poetry  is  characterized  as  of  a  rery  sensuous  nat- 
urę, both  in  Phoenicia  and  the  colonies.  Of  historians 
are  mentioned  Mochns,  Hypsikratea  (Sanchoniatho?) 
Theodotus,  Phtlostratus,  Menander,  and  others;  but 
these  are  merę  Greek  yersions  of  their  Phoenician 
names,  and  abeolutely  nothing  haa  been  presenred  of 
their  writings.  Punic  literaturę  is  also  freąnently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Geography,  his- 
tory,  agriculture,  were  the  fields  chiefly  culUvated  by 
the  colonists  of  Carthage  and  the  West  generally. 

The  roonuments  tbat  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  not  only  have  cnabled  us  to  judge  for  ourselves 
of  the  religion,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Phoeniciaiis,  are  either  original,  as  legends  on  coins  and 
lapidary  inscriptions,  or  at  second  hand,  as  Phcenician 
propcr  nouns  and  texta  imbedded  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient  classical  or  sacred  writers.  The  principal  and 
ever-growing  source  for  our  Information,  however,  is 
the  monumental  inscriptions,  of  whose  existence,  till 
the  middlc  of  the  18th  century,  nothing  was  known. 
The  most  numerous  Phoenician  remnants  have  been 
discorered  in  the  colonics.  Kichard  Pococke  first  found, 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Citium  (Larnaka  of  to-day),  thir- 
ty-one  (not  thirty-three,  as  generall}-  stated)  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  at  Oxford  (published 
by  Swinton,  1750).  Malta,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  Algiers, 
Tripolis,  Athens,  Marseilles,  have  each  yielded  a  consid- 
erable  number,  so  that  altogether  we  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  roonu- 
ments. either  votive  tabicts  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The 
latestand  most  reroarkable  are  those  now  in  the  British 
Museuro,  dlscorered  at  Carthage  a  few  years  ago  by  N. 
Daris,  consisting  of  votive  tablets,  a  (doubtful)  torob- 
Btone,  and  a  sacrificial  tariff.  which  completcs  another 
stone  found  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles  of  the  same 
naturę;  both  setting  forth  the  amount  of  taxes,  or  rath- 
er  the  proportionate  share  the  priest  was  entitled  tu  re- 

ceive  for  each  sacritice.  An- 
other exceedingly  yaluable 
(trilingual)  inscription,  refer- 
ring  to  the  gift  of  an  al  tar 
Yowed  to  Eshmun-Asklopioii, 
has  lately  been  dLscoyercd  in 
Sardinia  (see  below).  One  of 
the  most  important  historical 
monuments  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmanasar  II,  king  of  Si- 
don  (son  of  Tennes?),  found  at 
Tyrc  in  1855,  the  age  of  which 
has  rariously  been  conjectured 
between  the  1  Ith  century  B.C. 
(Ewald) — a  most  incongrunus 
guess  indeed  — the  7th  (Hit- 
zig),  the  6th  (duo  De  Luynes), 
and  the  4th  (Levy),  of  which 
we  shall  add  the  commence- 
ment,  literally  translated : 


Lid  of  PhoBulcian  Sar- 
cophagus. 


"In  the  month  of  BnI.  In  the  fnarteenth  year  that  I 
reigned,  kine  E^hmantirar,  king  nf  tbe  Sldoninni*,  son  of 
king  Tebnith,  king  of  tbe  SidouianH— opnke  king  Esh- 
manasar, klug  of  the  Sidoniaosi,  eaying:  Carriedaway 


before  my  time,  In  the  flood  of  days— in  dombnem  ceaeea 
the  sou  of  god!».  Dead  do  I  Iłe  in  ihis  tomb,  In  the  vrrnve, 
on  the  place  which  I  have  bnilt.  1  myeelf  ordaiu  that  jill 
the  nobles  and  all  the  people  shall  not  open  this  place  uf 
rest :  they  shall  not  seek  for  treaanres  and  not  carry  tiwny 
the  sarcophngns  of  my  resting*place,  and  not  disturb  me 
by  mountlng  the  couch  of  my  slumbers.  If  people  ahould 
(tpeak  to  thee  [and  persaade  thee  to  the  contrami,  do  not 
ifsten  to  them.  For  all  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  'who 
shall  open  this  sarcophasna  of  the  place  of  re#t,  or  carry 
away  the  sarcophagus  of  my  couch,  or  distnrb  me  npou 
this  restiuc-place,  may  they  flnd  no  rest  with  the  depart- 
ed ;  may  they  not  be  bnried  in  a  tomb,  and  may  no  sou 
and  snccesaor  live  after  them  in  their  place,*'  etc  (see 
Thomson,  Loaid  and  Dook,  ł,  19S  Bq.). 

The  votive  tablets  bear  the  same  characŁer  throug^h- 
out,  differing  only  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  placed  it 
in  a  certain  sanctuarr  in 
accordance  with  his  or 
hervow.  Their  materiał 
is  mostly  limestone  or 
fine  sandstone,  rarely 
marble,  and  they  vary 
from  5  to  15  inchea  in 
height,  from  4  to  7  in 
width,  and  from  1^  to  4 
inthickness.  Beginning 
in  most  cases  with  the 
dedication  to  the  god  or 
goddess,  or  both,  thus: 
"[Sacred]  To  the  god 
.  .  .  [this  tablet]  which 
rowed  N.  son  (daughter) 
of  N.  When  he  (she) 
heard  my  yoice  and 
blessed,"  or  "hear  my 
yoice  and  biesa;"  etc 
The  sepulchral  tablets 
generally  run  somewhat 
in  this  manner:  "Stone  i.e.— 
erected  to  ...  ,  who  Lerabbath  Letanith  Pen-Baal 
lived  . . .  years."  Much  Ule*ddan  Lebail  ChCammon  A) 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  [Sh)NadarChanbaAl[BenAbd] 

Eyenthep.Ueogr.phi«a /\j537.°Bn™h«-  /  '.^'"'""^ 
side  has,  notwithstand-  "To  the  Lady  Tanith,  the  Face 
ing  all  the  ready  matę-     of  Baal,  and  to  the  Lord  Baal 

n.I,  not  been  .e.lled  «t-     SS-grJi^triSi.Y.S 

isfactorily  yet.    One      .^„    -  4.  .,  ».u^„„ 

.  •*..,.  aon  Ol  Abd]  Ashmnn  .  .  . 
point,  howcyer,  is  mdis-  [Whcn  he  (or  she)  hcara  his 
putable  eyen  now.  There  yoice,  may  he  (or  she)  blepa.^ 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of 

Phoenician  writing  to  be  distinguished  most  clearly. 
The  older,  purer,  morę  orthographical,  and  morę  neatly 
executed,  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Phoenicia  her- 
self,  of  Malta,  Athens,  Citium,  and  Carthage ;  the  younger, 
corrupted  not  only  with  respect  to  the  grammarand  lan- 
guage, but  also  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  Ictters, 
which  are  le^  carefuUy  cxecuted,  and  eyen  €xhibit  some 
strangc,  probably  degenerate  characters,  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  monuments  of  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sardinia,  Africa, 
Spain,  Numidia,  and  the  adjaccnt  parts. 

Besides  these  monumental  sources  for  the  language, 
there  are  a  few  remnants  of  it  embedded,  as  we  said,  in 
ancient  non-Phcenician  writings.  The  Otd  Testament 
alone,  howeyer,  has  presenred  its  words — prnper  nouns 
chiefly — unmutilated.  Later  eastem  writers  eyen,  not 
to  mention  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  haye  corrupted  the 
spelling  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  often  most  puzzling 
to  tracę  the  original  Shemitic  words.  Phoenician  names 
occur  in  Suidas,  Dioscorides,  Apuleius,  in  martyn>logies, 
calendahuras,  Acts  of  Council?,  in  Churrh  fathers  (Au- 
gustine,  Priscianus,  Senrus),  etc.  The  only  really  impor- 
tant remnant,  howeyer,  is  found  pre«erved— albeit  fear- 
fuUy  mutilated  and  Latinizcd — in  Plautu8's  Pcmnlun, 
act  y,  acene  1  of  which  contains,  in  sixteen  lincs,  the 
Phoenician  translation  of  the  Latin  text,  with  morę 
than  one  hundred  Phoenician  words.  Seyeral  other 
phrases  and  words  are  embodicd  in  act  y,  scenes  2  and 
3  of  the  same  play.    Yet,  although  there  is  yeir  little 
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doobi  amoDg  scholara  abont  the  greater  portion  of  these 
Łext4,  the  corruptiou  aiid  mutilation  which  they  had  to 
uiidergo,  first  at  the  hands  of  Plautus,  who  probably 
only  wTote  thein  by  the  ear,  then  at  the  hands  of  gcn- 
erations  of  ignorant  ecńbes,  hare  madę  morę  than  one 
word  or  pasaage  an  insoluble  puzzle.  The  first  of  the 
iwo  apedmena  of  rhoenician  [Punic]  writing  subjoined 
is  taken  from  one  of  those  Carthaginian  votive  tablets 


with  which  the  British  Museum  (now  the  wealthiest  in 
Phceniciaii  monuments)  has  lately  been  enriched,  aa 
mentioned  before.  The  emblems  on  it  are  symbolical, 
and  refer  to  the  deities  tnvokeil.  The  lower  part  is 
mutłlated,  but  easily  supplied.  The  datę  is  uncertain, 
perhaps  the  2d  or  3d  century  RC.  The  second  is  a  tri- 
iingual  inscription  from  a  base  of  an  altar  recently  found 
at  Pauli  Gerrei,  in  Sardinia,  and  has  been  folly  explained 
by  Deutsch  (see  Transactiotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literaturę,  1864).  Its  contents  are  briefly  this :  A  cer- 
tain  Cleon,  Phoentcian  by  religion,  Greek  by  name,  Ro- 
man by  nationality,  a  salt-farmer,  yows  an  altar— mate- 
riał and  weight  of  which  are  only  given  in  Phoenician : 
viz.  oopper,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight — to  Eshmun- 
Asklepioa  *'the  Healer*'  (the  Phoenician  Mearrachf 
clumsily  transcribed  Merre  in  Latin,  and  Mirrę  in 
Greek),  in  consideration  for  a  cure  to  be  performed. 
The  datę,  given  in  Phoenician,  riz.  the  year  of  two,  ap- 
parendy  annual,  entirely  unknown  Judges,  gires  no  elew 
to  the  time.  Palsographical  reasons,  however,  would 
place  it  in  about  the  Ist  century  B.C. 

2.  Modem  A  uthoritiet. — Among  those  who  have  morę 
or  less  snccessfuUy  occupied  themselyes  with  Phoenician 
antiąuities,  language,  and  literaturę,  and  who  have  also, 
in  some  instances,  decipbered  inscriptions,  we  mention 
Scalić^,  Bochart,  Pococke,  Barthćlemy,  Swintou,  Bayer, 
Dutens,  Hamaker,  Gesenius,  Moyers,  Munck,  Judas, 
Bargis,  De  Saulcy,  Ewald,  Levy,  Yaus,  RcSnan,  De 
Lnynes,  De  Yogue,  Deutsch,  and  othera ;  to  whose  writ- 
ings,  oontained  either  in  special  works  or  scattered  in 
Transactions  of  leamed  societies,  we  refer  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  our  article. 

In  English,  see  Kenrick*s  Phcenida  (Lond.  1855) ;  in 
Latin,  the  second  part  of  Bochart's  Geographia  Sacra, 
under  the  title  "Canaan,"  and  Geseuius's  work,  Serip- 
turtB  Linguague  Phcenida  Monumenta  quotquot  guper~ 
sufU  (Leipa.  1837) ;  in  German,  the  exhaustiye  work  of 
Morera,  Die  Pkanizier  und  das  Pkonizische  Alterthtim 
(Berlin,  1841-1856,  5  rols.);  Gerhard,  Kunst  der  Phó- 
nizier  (ibid.  1848) ;  an  aniele  on  the  same  subject  by 
Moyers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encydopadie,  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius  on  Palaographie. 
See  likewise  Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  Ilebraitchen  Sprache 
und  Schrift  (Leips.  1815) ;  Bleek,  EtnleiŁung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  (Beri.  1860).  Phoenician  inscriptions  disooy- 
ered  sińce  the  time  of  Gesenius  haye  been  published  by 
Judas,  Źtude  demonstrcUire  de  la  langue  Phinicienne  et  de 
la  langue  Libyąue  (Parts,  1847),  and  forty-fiye  other  in- 
scriptions hare  been  published  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(ibid.  1852,  fol.).  In  1845  a  yotive  Ublet  was  discoy- 
ered  at  Maraeilles,  respecting  which  see  Morers,  Pkóni- 
zisehe  Texte  (1847),  and  Judas,  Analyse  (Par.  1857),  and 
Ełudes  (ibid.  1857).  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshman- 
asar,  see  Dietrich,  Zteei  Sidonische  Imckri/ten,  und  eine 
alte  Pkdrdzisdie  KonigsinschrifŁ  (Marburg,  1855),  and 
Ewald,  Erkldrung  der  gi'osMen  Phdnizischen  Inschrijt  von 
Sidon  (Gottingen,  1856,  4to ;  from  the  seventh  rolume 
of  the  A  bhandlunffen  der  KonigL  gwgraph.  GeselUchaJl 
zu  Gółtingen),  Information  respecting  these  works,  and 
others  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  is  giyen  by  Bleek, 
p.  64, 65.  See  also  Barthelemy,  Afonumens  Pkamdens 
(Paris,  1795) ;  Ilamaker,  De  Monumeniis  Punicis  (Leipa. 
1822) ;  Raoul  -  Rochette,  Monumenta  Phamicia  (Paria, 
1828) ;  Dayis,  Carthage  (Lond.  1861) ;  Wilkins,  Pkeemcia 
and  IsraeŁ  (Lond.  1871);  Renan,  Mission  de  Phinicie 
(Paris,  1864). 

Phconiz,  the  name  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  plover,  like  the  hibitt, 
often  depicted  with  human  arms,  and  ealled  in  hiero- 
glyphs  rekh,  Others  consider  it  to  be  the  hennu,  or 
nycticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  represcnted 
watching  in  the  tamarisk  oyer  his  coffin.  The  first  of 
these  representations  has  sometimes  a  star  upon  the 
head,  supposed  to  indicate  the  astronomical  period  of  ita 
appearance.  It  yisited  Egypt  after  the  death  of  its  fa- 
ther,  and  entered  the  ahrine  particularly  dedicated  to  it 
at  Heliopolis,  and  there  buried  ita  parent,  putting  the 
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AnŁiqne  Represieutntious  or  the  Phoeniz. 

1.  SitUos  OB  •  wood  pile ;  }.  stridlng ;  S,  Mm  phopnls,  dc«titiit«  of  tnft ;  4,  th«  pUn«t  Merrary  m  m«Mng«r  of  the  gmla,  with  hit  trardling^taff;  and 
•  phoHiIs ;  5,  a  gold  daniuitu  of  Trąjui,  raproMntioff  •  phcBsU  u  •ormouDtiDK  iU  nett  and  boariDg  th«  ■nn'*  ditc 


body  into  an  egg  or  case  madę  of  myrrh,  and  then  clos- 
ingup  tbe  egg.  AnoŁher  aocount  U  that  tbe  Ph(£nix, 
when  aboot  to  die,  madę  a  neet  for  itaelf  in  Arabia,  from 
which  a  new  PhcBnix  sprang  of  itself.  This  bird  pro- 
ceeded  to  Heliopolis,  and  tbere  bumed  and  buried  its 
father.  But  tbe  morę  popularly  known  yersion  is  tbat 
the  PhoeniK  bumed  itself,  and  a  new  and  young  Phocnix 
sprang  from  tbe  asbes.  A  less  received  version  is  tbat 
a  worm  crawled  out  of  tbe  body  of  the  dead  Ph(Bnix, 
and  became  tbe  futurę  one.  The  Ph(£nix  was,  accord- 
ing  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  supposed  to  yisit 
Egypt  every  fire  hundred  years;  tbe  precise  period, 
however,  was  not  known  at  Heliopolis^  and  was  a  sub- 
ject  of  contention  tiil  its  appearance.  The  connection 
of  the  PhoBnix  period  with  tbat  of  the  Sothiac  cycle, 
appears  to  be  generally  received  by  chronologists,  as  well 
as  ihe  statement  of  Horapollo,  tbat  it  designated  tbe 
soul  and  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  A  great  difference 
of  optnion  bas  prevailed  about  the  Pbaenix  period :  ao- 
oording  to  ^lian,  it  was  a  cycle  of  600  years;  Tacitus 
seems  to  make  it  one  of  250  years;  Lepsius,  a  cycle  of 
1600  years.  The  Phoenix  was  fabled  to  have  four  tiraes 
appeared  in  Egypt :  1,  under  Sesostris ;  2,  under  Amasis, 
569-525  KC;  3,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  284- 
246  Ra;  and  lastly,  34  or  36  A.D.,  just  prior  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  Tbe  Ph<enix  also  appears  upon  the 
coins  of  Constantine,  334  A.D,  viz.  300  years  afler  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  was  considered  the  Phoenix  by  tbe 
monastic  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  tbe  rabbins  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bibie  (Job  xxix,  18;  Psa.  ciii,  5).  See 
HerodotuB,  ii,  73;  Achilles  Tatius,  iii,  25;  Tacitus,  An. 
vi,  28;  Tselzes,  ChiL  v,  397;  Lepsius,  EirdeU,  p.  183; 
Archaoloffia,  xxx,  256.— Chambers.  The  East  is  fuli 
of  fables  resembling  tbe  phaenix.  Thus  the  Sinwrg  of 
the  ancient  Persians  is  said  to  have  witnessed  twelve 
catasŁrophes,  and  may  yet  see  many  morę.  It  has  built 
its  nest  on  Mount  Kaf,  and  perched  upon  the  branches 
of  the  Yogard,  or  tree  of  life ;  it  predicts  good  or  evil  to 
raortals.  Similar  legenda  are  to  be  found  connected 
with  the  Rokh  of  the  Aiabians  and  Semenda  of  tbe  Hin- 
dCls.  The  Jews  also  have  tbeir  sacred  bird  Tsits,  See 
Gardner,  Faitha  ofthe  World,  ii,  655,  656. 

PhonaBCUB  {^upa^KÓc,  a  singing-master\  a  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church  to  tbe  individual 
who  acted  as  precerUor  (q.  v.),  or  led  tbe  psalmody  in 
divine  senrice.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
used  first  in  the  4th  centuiy,  and  is  still  eroployed  in 
tbe  Greek  Church. 

Phorcus  or  Phorcys,  a  Homeric  sea-god,  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated.  He  is  said  to  baye 
been  tbe  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  to  have  been  the 
father,  by  his  sister  Ceto,  of  the  Gorgons,  the  Hcsperian 
dragon,  and  the  Hesperidea.  By  Hecate  be  was  tbe 
father  of  Scylla. 

Pho^ros  (^ópoc)i  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
y,  19 ;  ix,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  3 ;  yiii,  3) 
Parosh  (q.  y.). 

PhOB  (^<tfc,  light)j  and  its  allied  term  Photisma 
(iHumination),  are  generally  applied  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  to  baptism,  from  the  great  blessings 
supposed  to  arise  from  it.  Hence  baptized  Christians 
were  sometimes  called  ^ain^((/j<voi,  the  tnlightened,  and 
the  baptistery  ^iatTi<iTi)piov^  place  af  enlightermienL  The 
same  teims  were  also  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper. — 


Riddle,  Ckruitian  Aniiquitie8,  p.  484, 485,  551.    See  alao 
Bapi'ism  {Names  ofj  5.). 

Phoaphóras  (^(r^ópoc,  light-bringer),  a  sumamc 
of  A  rłemUf  Eos,  and  Hecate,  This  was  also  tbe  name 
given  by  tbe  Greek  poets  to  the  planet  Venu8  when  it 
appeared  in  tbe  moniing  before  sunrise. 

Phota  Hagia  (j^Stra  uyiOf  holy  ligkts),  a  term  an- 
ciently  used  to  denote  tbe  festiyal  of  Eptpbany,  as  be- 
ing  commemoratiye  of  Christ*8  baptism.     See  EriPH- 

ANY. 

Photinians  is  the  name  of  those  Christian  here- 
tics  who  denied  Cbrist'8  divinity.  They  deriyed  their 
yiews  from  Photinus  of  Sirmium  (q.  y.).  They  flour- 
ished  in  the  4th  and  part  of  tbe  5Łh  century. 

Photinus  OF  Sirmium,  an  Eastem  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  body,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  4th  centuiy.  Of  his  origin  and  earliest 
bistory  we  know  nothing.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marccllus 
of  Ancyra,  and  was  for  a  ttme  deacon  under  him.  Later 
Photinus  was  madę  biahop  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  a  (lerson  of  unusual  accomplishments,  and  was 
generally  respected  for  bis  leaming.  Eyen  while  yet 
connected  with  Marcellus,  heretical  tendencies  were 
manifest  in  Photinus.  Once  adyanced  to  the  bishopric, 
be  soon  fell  away  from  all  restraint,  gradually  aban- 
doncd  ortbodox  associations,  and  suddenly  changed,  af- 
ter  haying  taught  tbe  people  tbe  kuowledge  ofthe  tnie 
God,  to  those  pemicious  Sabellian  notions  for  which  his 
teacher  had  been  condemned.  According  to  Yincentius 
Xirinensi8,  hc  went  eyen  furtber  tban  Macarius,  and 
added  to  the  impieties  of  Sabellius,  Paulus  Samosate- 
nus,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  this  distinctiye  formuła,  that 
''  Christ  was  not  oniy  merę  man,  but  began  to  be  the 
Christ  when  tbe  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  lum  in 
Jordan."  In  otber  words,  "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
of  tbe  Holy  (ybost  and  the  Yirgin  Mar>* ;  that  a  certain 
diyine  emanation,  which  be  called  tbe  Word,  descended 
upon  him ;  and  that,  because  of  thę  union  of  tbe  diyine 
Word  with  his  buman  naturę,  be  was  called  tbe  Son  of 
God,  and  eyen  God  himself ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  celestial  yirtue  proceed- 
ing  from  the  Deity."  Hence,  while  the  Oriental  Cburcli 
cnuld  suffer  Marcellus  to  remain  within  the  fold,  it  couUl 
not  tolerate  the  man  who  would  teach  such  extreme 
heresy.  At  a  synod  beld  at  Milan  in  345,  tbe  doctrine 
was  also  rejected  and  condemned ;  and  while  thus  dis- 
carded  by  both  the  East  and  tbe  West,  be  yet  managed 
to  retain  his  episcopal  office  until  A.D.  351,  when  a 
Semi-Arian  council  at  Sirmium  remoyed  him.  For  a 
time  restored  under  the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  soon 
again  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  probably  near  the  close 
of  the  4tb  century.  His  writings  are  lost.  His  doc- 
trines  we  learn  from  the  anathemas  of  those  synods 
which  sat  in  judgment  oyer  them.  See,  besides  the 
literaturę  quoted  in  the  article  Marckllus,  Hefele, 
Conciiienffesdi.  yol.  i.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Photiama.    See  Phos. 

Photiatezion  (^uTi(rrripiov\  a  place  of  illumina- 
tion,  being  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  to  denote  the  baptUteiy,  or  tbe  place  of 
baptism,  tbat  ordinance  being  supposed  to  be  attended 
wiih  a  diyine  illumination  of  tbe  soiil.  See  Phos.  This 
name  might  also  be  used  for  anotber  reason,  namely, 
because  baptisteries  were  the  places  in  which  inatruction 
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wtt  commonictted  prerions  to  baptism,  the  catecbu- 
rnens  betng  Łhere  taugbt  the  creed  and  instnicted  in  tbe 
fint  radiments  of  tbe  Cbristian  faitb. 

Photins  op  CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (1),  an  Easteni  ec- 
desiastic,  douiisbed  in  tbe  4tb  century.  In  the  Acta 
SoMtontnif  Jtmuj  i,  274,  etc,  is  given  an  account  of  the 
isartyrdom  of  St.  Lucillianua,  and  seyeral  othets  who 
are  said  to  hare  suffered  at  Byzantium,  in  the  perse- 
eution  nnder  Aurelian.  The  account  beara  tbia  title : 
^wrłov  Tov  fŁcuiapiuTOTou  <TK(vo^vXcu:oc  r&v  'Ayiuw 
'Xi»ocróXwv  Kai  \oyo^iTov  lyKUfiiop  lic  rov  uyiov 
\(poiŁapTvpa  AovKĘ\Xiavćv ;  Sancti  Afartyris  LuciUiam 
Ktuamtam,  au<Aort  beatissimo  Photio,  Sanctorum  ApotUh- 
hnm  Seeuophylace  ac  LogotkUa.  Of  tbe  writer  Pbo- 
tius,  Dotbing  fuitbcr  appears  to  be  known  than  is  eon- 
tained  in  tbe  title.  namely,  that  be  waa  keeper  of  tbe 
sacied  reaaela  in  the  great  cburcb  of  the  Apoetles  at 
Constantinople,  wbicb  waa  second  in  importanoe  only 
to  th«t  of  St.  Sophia;  and  that  be  must  be  placed  afler 
tbe  lime  of  Constantine,  by  wbom  tbe  church  waa  built. 
The  Eneomium  ia  given  in  tbe  Acta  Sanctorum  in  the 
ońginal  Greek,  witb  a  Commentarius  preteiusy  a  I^tin 
yen»ion,  and  notea  by  Conradus  Janntngus.  Sce  Fa- 
bricius,  BibL  Grac  i,  271,  678.  — Smith,  Did,  of  Gr, 
md  Ronu  Biog,  8.  y. 

PhotioB  OF  CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (2),  alao  an  Eastern 
ecclesiastic,  flotuiabed  in  tbe  5tb  century  aa  presbyter 
of  the  Cburcb  at  Conatantinople,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  decided  and  active  supporters  of  the  unfortunate 
heresiarch  Nestoriua  (q.  v.).     W  hen  Antonius   and 
Jaoobus  were  sent,  some  time  Ijefore  tbe  Council  of 
£phesu0,  A.D.  431,  to  convert,  by  persecution,  the  Quar- 
taiiecimana  and  Novatiana  of  Aaia  Minor,  they  presented 
to  some  of  tbeir  converta  at  Philadelphia,  not  the  Nicene 
Creed,  bat  one  tbat  contained  a  panage  deemed  beiet- 
icil  on  the  mbject  of  tbe  Incamation,  wbicb  excited 
against  tbem  Charisius,  who  was  ceconomua  of  the 
Charcb  at  Philadelphia.   In  tbeae  proceedinga  Antonius 
and  Jaoobus  were  supported  by  Pbotius,  who  nut  only 
give  tbem  letters  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbeir  mission, 
attetting  tbeir  ortbodoxy,  but  procured  the  deposition 
of  tbeir  opponent  Charisius,  who  tbereupon  presented  a 
compUint  to  tbe  Council  of  Epbesua  (Conciiiaf  voL  iii,  col. 
673,  etc  ed.  Labbe).    Tillemont  ia  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
Pbotius  tbe  answer  wbicb  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epistoła 
iMŚ  SoiUariot  of  Cyril  of  Alejumdria.   A  certain  Pbotius, 
a  sapporter  of  Neatońus,  was  banisbed  to  Petra,  about 
AD.  436  (Lupus,  Ad  Ephttin  Concii,  varior,  PP,  Epis- 
toła, cap.  clxxxviii),  wbom,  notwitbstanding  the  ob- 
jections  of  I^pus  (noL  in  loc),  we  agree  witb  Tillemont 
in  identifving  witb  the  presbyter  of  Constantinople 
(Tillemont,  Mtmoirts,  xiv,  800',  332,  494,  607,  787).— 
Smith,  DieL  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  y. 

Photins  OF  CoKSTANTiNOPLB  (3),  one  of  tbe  most 
cnunent  men  whose  names  oocur  in  the  long  seriea  of 
the  Byzantine  annals,  flonriabed  in  tbe  9tb  century.  In 
the  preparation  of  tbia  article  we  depend  yery  largely 
opon  Snitb,  Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  y. 

L%ft,'-Th^  year  and  place  of  bis  birtb,  and  tbe  name 
of  bis  father,  appear  to  be  ankno¥m.  His  raotber'8 
Damę  was  Irenę :  ber  brother  married  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Theodora,  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Tbeophilna  (Tbeoph. 
Gontinuat  lib.  iv,  22) ;  so  tbat  Pbotiua  was  connected 
by  affinity  with  tbe  imperial  family.  We  hare  the 
tęstimony  of  Nicetaa  David,  tbe  Papblagonian.  tbat  bis 
lineage  was  iUustrious.  He  had  at  least  four  brotbers 
(Mountagu,  Kot.  ad  EpistoL  PkotO,  p.  188),  one  of  wbom, 
the  eklest,  enjoyed  tbe  dignity  of  patrician.  Pbotius 
hinself,  in  speąking  of  bia  father  and  motber,  celebrates 
thdr  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  tbe  pattent  spirit  by 
whicb  tbey  were  adomed,  during  tbe  reign  of  Theopb- 
Uos  or  some  othcr  of  tbe  iconodastic  emperors.  This  is 
the  num  likely,  aa  Pbotius  elaewbere  {Epistoł.  2,  Eneyd. 
1 42,  aod  EpisioL  ad  NicoL  Popom)  claims  as  bis  rela- 
tire  Tafasiua  (probsbiy  great-uncle),  partriareb  of  Con- 
tttttinople,  wbo  was  one  of  tbe  great  championa  of  im- 


age worabip,  wbicb  sbows  tbe  side  taken  by  bis  fam- 
ily in  tbe  oontroyersy.     Tbe  ability  of  Pbotius  would 
have  adomed  any  lineage,  and  his  capacious  mind  waa 
cultiyated,  as  tbe  testimony  eyen  of  bia  opponents  and 
his  extant  works  show,  witb  great  diligence.    ''He 
was  accounted,*'  says  Nicetaa  Dayid,  the  biographer  and 
panegyrist  of  hla  competitor  Ignatios,  **  to  be  of  all  men 
most  eminent  for  bis  secular  acąuirementa,  and  bis  un- 
derstaoding  of  political  affairs.    For  so  superior  were 
bis  attainmenta  in  grammar  and  poetry,  in  rbetoric  and 
pbilosophy,  yea,  eyen  in  medicine,  and  in  almost  all  tho 
branches  of  knowledge  beyond  tbe  limita  of  tbeolog}', 
tbat  be  not  only  appeaied  to  excel  all  tbe  men  of  his 
own  day,  but  even  to  bear  comparison  witb  tbe  ancients. 
For  all  tbings  combined  in  bis  fayor:  natnral  adapta- 
tion,  diligence,  wealtb,  wbicb  enabled  bim  to  form  a 
comprehensiye  library;  and  roore  tban  all  these,  the 
Iove  of  glory,  wbicb  induced  bim  to  pass  wbole  nigbts 
without  sleep,  that  be  might  baye  time  for  reading. 
And  when  the  time  camc  (wbicb  ougbt  neyer  to  baye 
arriyed)  for  bim  to  intmde  bimself  into  the  Cburcb,  be 
became  a  most  diligent  reader  of  tbeological  works*' 
( Vita  Ignatii  apud  ConcU,  vol.  yiii,  ed.  Labb^).    It  must 
not,  boweyer,  be  supposed  tbat  Pbotius  had  wholly 
neglected  the  study  of  theology  before  bia  entrance 
on  an  ecciesiastical  life :  so  far  was  this  from  being 
tbe  case,  that  be  had  read  and  carefully  analyzed,  aa 
bis  Bibliotkeca  attests,  tbe  chief  works  of  tbe  Greek 
ecciesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  so  tbat  his  attainmenta 
in  sacred  literaturę  might  baye  shamed  many  a  profes- 
sional  divine.    Tbus  bighly  connected,  and  with  a  mind 
so  ricbly  endowed  and  bighly  cultiyated,  Pbotius  ob* 
tained  high  adyancement  at  the  Byzantine  court.     He 
held  the  dignity  of  a  proto-a-secretis,  or  chief-justice 
(Codin.  De  Officiis  CP,  p.  86.  ed.  Bonn) ;  and,  if  we  trust 
tbe  statement  of  Nicetaa  Dayid  (/.  c.\  of  protospatha^ 
riusj  a  name  originally  denoting  tbe  chief  sword-bearer 
or  captain  of  tbe  guards,  but  wbicb  became,  in  later 
times,  a  merely  nominał  office  (Codin.  t^.  p.  88).    To 
these  dignities  may  be  added,  on  tbe  antbority  of  An- 
astasius  Bibliothecarius  {Concii,  Octan  Hist,  apud  Con- 
cii, yol.  yiii,  col.  962,  ed.  Labb^),  that  of  senator;  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  only  anotber  title  for  tbe  office  ofproto- 
a-Mcretis  (Gretser.  et  Goar.  Not.  in  Codin.  p.  242).    Be- 
sides  these  official  duties  at  the  capital,  be  was  also  occa- 
sionally  employed  on  missions  abroad ;  and  it  was  during 
an  embassy  **  to  tbe  Assyrians"  (a  yague  and  nnsoitable 
term,  denoting  apparently  tbe  court  of  the  calipbs,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  powers  of  Upper  Asia)  tbat  be  read 
the  works  enumerated  in  his  Bibliotheca,  and  wrote  tbe 
critical  notices  of  tbem  wbicb  tbat  work  contains — a 
striking  instance  of  tbe  energy  and  diligence  with  wbicb 
be  continued  to  cultiyate  literaturę  in  tbe  midst  of  bis 
secular  duties  and  when  away  from  bome.    Of  the  datę 
of  this  embassy,  wbile  engaged  in  wbicb  be  must  haye 
resided  seyeral  years  at  the  Assyrian  court,  as  well  of 
tbe  other  incidents  of  bis  life  before  bis  eleyation  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  we  baye  no  knowledge. 
He  could  hardly  baye  been  a  young  man  at  the  time 
be  became  patriarch. 

Tbe  patriarcbal  tbrone  of  Constantinople  was  ocen- 
pied  in  tbe  middle  of  the  9th  century  by  Ignatius  (s.  y.), 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  tbe  enmity  of  some 
few  bisbops  and  monks,  and  also  of  Baidas,  who  was  all- 
powerful  at  tbe  court  of  bis  nepbew  Michael,  then  a 
minor.  Ignatius  had  excommunicatcd  Bardas  on  a 
charge  of  incest,  and  Bardas,  in  retaliation,  caused  the 
patriarcb's  deposition,  and  the  election  of  Pbotius  in  his 
place.  Thougb  a  layman,  and,  according  to  some  state- 
roents,  under  excommunication  for  supporting  Gregory, 
less  than  a  week  sufficed,  according  to  Nicetas  Dayid 
{ildd.)j  for  the  rapid  passage  of  Pbotius  through  all  tbe 
needful  subordinate  gradations :  the  first  day  witnessed 
bu  conyersion  from  a  layman  to  a  monk ;  the  second 
day  be  was  madę  reader;  tbe  third  day  subdeacon; 
tbe  fourtb,  deacon ;  the  iifth,  presbyter ;  and  the  sixth 
(Christmas-day,  A.D.  858)  bebeld  bis  promotion  to  tbe 
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patriarchate,  tbe  bigbest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
empire.  Nicetas  (ibitL)  states  that  his  office  was  irreg- 
ularly  committed  to  him  by  secular  banda.  Phodus 
himseir,  bowever,  in  bis  apologetic  epistle  to  pope  Nich- 
olas I  (apud  Baron.  A  rmal,  ad  ano.  859,  §  lxi,  etc.),  states 
that  the  patriarchate  was  pressed  upou  bis  acceptance 
by  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  metropolitans,  and  of 
the  other  clergy  of  bis  patriarchate ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  Byzantine  coiirt  would  fail  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  8ubservient  bisbops  to  give  to  tbe  ap- 
pointment  every  poasible  appearance  of  regularity.  A 
consciousness  that  tbe  whole  transaction  was  violent 
and  indefeusible,  whatercr  care  migbt  be  taken  to  give 
it  tbe  appearance  of  regularity,  madę  it  desirable  for 
the  victorioii8  party  to  obtain  from  the  deposed  patri- 
arch  a  rcsignation  of  his  office;  but  Ignatius  was  aiman 
of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  consent  to  his  own  degradatiou. 
J^hotius,  however,  retained  his  high  dignity;  tbe  secu- 
lar power  was  on  his  side ;  the  clergy  of  tbe  patriarch- 
ate, in  successive  councils  (A.D.  858, 859),  confirmed  his 
appointment,  thoagh  we  are  told  by  Nicetas  David  that 
the  metropolitans  exacted  from  him  a  written  engage- 
ment that  be  would  treat  his  deposed  rival  with  filial 
reverence,  and  follow  his  ad  vice ;  and  even  the  l^^tes 
of  the  Uoly  See  were  induced  to  side  with  him,  a  sub- 
seryiency  for  which  they  were  afiterwards  deposed  by 
pope  Nicholas  I.  The  engagement  to  treat  Ignatius 
with  kiudness  was  not  kept ;  in  snch  a  struggle  its  ob- 
8ervance  could  hardly  be  expected;  but  how  far  the 
8everities  infiicted  on  him  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Photius 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Tbe  critical  position  of 
the  latter  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  any  disposition 
which  be  migbt  feel  to  treat  his  rival  harshiy;  for 
Nicholas,  in  a  council  at  Romę  (A.D.  862),  embraced  the 
side  of  Ignatius,  and  anathematized  Photius  and  his 
adherents ;  various  enemies  rosę  up  against  him  among 
tbe  civil  officers  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  minds  of  many,  including,  if  we  may  trust  Ni- 
cetas (i&ui),  the  kindred  and  friends  of  Photius  him- 
self,  were  shocked  by  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Ig- 
natius. To  add  to  Photius^s  troubles,  the  Csesar  Bardas 
appears  to  bave  had  diiiputes  with  him,  either  influ- 
enced  by  the  natural  jealousy  bctweeu  tbe  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappoiuted  at  not 
finding  in  Photius  the  subserriency  he  had  anticipated. 
Tbe  letters  of  Photius  addressed  to  Bardas  {EpUtokej 
8,  6,  8)  contain  abundant  complaints  of  tbe  diminution 
of  bis  authority,  of  tbe  ill-treatment  of  tbose  for  w  bom 
he  was  interested,  and  of  tbe  inefficacy  of  bis  own  in- 
tercessions  and  complaints.  However,  tbe  opposition 
among  bis. own  clergy  was  gradually  weakened,  until 
only  five  bisbops  remained  wbo  supported  the  cause  of 
Ignatius.  Yet,  notwithstanding  tbese  defections  from 
the  deposed  patriarch,  Photius  labored  zealously  for  a 
restoration  of  friendly  feelings  between  himself  and  the 
Western  patriarch.  Nicholas,  however,  spumed  all  ad- 
vances,  and  in  A.D.  863  anathematized  and  deposed 
Photius  anew.  Of  course  the  Roman  patriarchate,  fail- 
ing  to  secure  the  aid  of  tbe  Eastern  emperor,  could  not 
give  practical  effect  to  tbe  deposition,  and  Photius  re- 
mained in  his  place.  In  order  to  retaliate  on  Romę,  he 
now  assembled  a  council  of  tbe  Eastern  clergy  at  Con- 
stantinople  (A.D.  867),  in  which  the  que8tion  was  re- 
moved  from  tbe  region  of  a  personal  dispute  between 
the  bisbops  to  a  controYersy  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
between  tbe  churches  of  the  £ast  and  West  them9elves. 
In  this  council  Photius  first  brought  forward  distincŁly 
certain  grounda  of  difference  between  the  churches, 
which,  although  considerably  modified,  afterwards  led 
to  their  finał  separation.  In  all  tbese  doctrinal  differ- 
ences,  tbe  council  condemned  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
communicated  Nicholas  and  bis  abettors,  and  withdrew 
from  the  oommunion  of  the  see  of  Home.  The  charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Cburch  of  Romę  in  generał  was 
embraced  in  tbe  followiug  articles:  1.  That  tbe  Cburch 
of  Romę  kept  tbe  Sabbath  as  a  fast;  2.  That  it  perroit- 
ted  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent ;  8.  That 


it  prohibited  the  maitiage  of  prieats;  4.  That  it  con^ 
fined  tbe  rite  of  anointing  persons  baptized  to  the  bisb- 
ops alone ;  5.  That  it  had  corrupted  the  Nicene  Creed 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  fiit^ue,  As  neither  party 
had  the  secular  power  wherewith  to  carr\'  its  senten<  o 
into  effect,  the  separation  of  the  Easteni  and  Western 
churches  became  simply  a  schism,  and  as  sucb  lasted 
until  the  actual  deposition  of  Photius,  A.D.  869. 

Of  tbe  conduct  which  controUed  I^iotius  as  patri- 
arch, in  matters  not  connected  with  tbe  struggle  to 
maintain  his  position,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  That 
he  aided  Bardas,  wbo  was  elevated  to  tbe  dignity  of 
Ciesar,  in  bis  efibrts  for  the  revival  of  leamiug,  per- 
haps suggested  tbose  effurts  to  him,  is  highly  proba- 
ble  from  his  indisputable  lorę  of  literaturę  (Tbeoph. 
Contin.  De  Mich,  Theopkili  Filio,  c  26).  That  he  po»- 
sessed  many  kindly  dispositions  is  indicated  by  his 
letters.  The  chargcs  of  the  forger}'  of  letters,  and  of 
cruelty  in  his  struggles  with  tbe  party  of  Ignatius,  are, 
there  is  reason  to  belicve,  too  true ;  but  as  almost  all 
the  original  sources  of  Information  respccting  his  char- 
acter  and  conduct  are  from  parties  hostile  to  his  claims, 
we  cannot  confidently  receive  their  charges  aa  true  in 
all  their  extent.  The  murder  of  Oesar  Bardas  (A.D. 
866  or  867),  by  the  emperor*s  order,  was  speedily  ful- 
lowed  by  the  assassination  of  Michael  himself  (A.D. 
867),  and  tbe  accession  of  bis  colleague  and  murderer, 
Basil  I  (the  Macedonian).  Photius  had  consecrated 
Basil  as  tbe  colleague  of  Michael ;  but  after  the  murder 
of  tbe  latter  he  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  commun- 
ion,  reproaching  him  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elemcnts.  Photius 
was  for  this  offence  immediately  banished  to  a  mon- 
astery,  and  Ignatius  restored :  rarious  papers  which  the 
ser^'ants  of  Photius  were  about  to  conceal  in  a  neigh- 
boring  reed-bed  were  seized,  and  afterwards  produced 
against  Photius,  first  in  tbe  scnate  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  at  the  council  held  against  him.  This 
hasty  change  in  the  occupants  of  the  patriarchate  had 
been  too  obyiously  tbe  result  of  the  change  of  the  im- 
perial dynasty  to  be  sufficient  of  itself.  But  the  im- 
perial power  had  now  the  same  interest  as  tbe  Western 
Cburch  in  the  deposition  of  Photius.  A  council  (recog- 
nised  by  tbe  Romish  Church  as  the  eighth  cecumenical 
or  fourth  Constantinopolitan)  was  therefore  summoncd, 
A.D.  869,  at  which  the  deposition  of  Photius  and  tbe 
restoration  of  Ignatius  were  confirmcd.  The  cause  was 
in  fact  prejudged  by  the  circumstance  that  Ignatius 
took  his  place  as  patriarch  at  the  comroencement  of  the 
council.  Photius,  wbo  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
his  partisans  were  anathematized  and  stigmatized  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epitbets.  He  subseąuently  ac- 
quired  tbe  favor  of  Basil,  but  by  what  means  is  uncer- 
tain;  for  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the  strange 
tale  related  by  Nicetas  (tbid,'),  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
forgery  and  interpretation  by  Photius  of  a  certain  ge- 
nealogical  document  containing  a  prophecy  of  BasiKs 
exa]tation.  It  is  certain,  however,  not  only  that  be 
gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired  a  complete  ascendency  ovcr  him;  be  was  at>- 
pointed  tutor  to.  the  sons  of  Basil,  had  apartmenta  iu 
the  pałace  assigned  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius, about  A. i).  877,  was  immediately  restored  to  tbe 
patriarcbal  throne.  With  writers  of  tbe  Ignatian  party 
and  of  the  Romish  Church  this  restoration  is,of  course, 
nothing  less  tban  a  new  irruption  of  tbe  wolf  into  the 
sheepfold.  According  to  Nicetas,  be  commenced  his 
patriarchate  by  beatiug,  banisbing,  and  in  vartous  ways 
afflicting  the  serrants  and  housebold  of  his  defunct 
rival,  and  by  using  ten  thousand  arts  against  tboee  wbo 
objectedto  his  restoration  as  uncanonical  and  irregular. 
Some  he  bribed  by  gifts  and  honors,  and  by  translation 
to  wealthier  or  morę  eligible  sees  than  tbose  they  occu- 
pied ;  others  he  terrified  by  reproaches  and  accusations, 
which,  on  their  embracing  his  party,  were  speedily  and 
altogetber  droppeti.  That,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  Cburch,  somethiug  of  thia  muafc 
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hare  hiippened  at  sach  a  criflią  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
tboagh  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  these  state- 
mefits  are  much  exaggenited.     It  ia  probable  that  one 
great  parpoee  of  Boail  in  restoring  Photius  to  the  patii- 
anrliate  was  to  do  away  with  diyisions  in  the  Chtirch, 
for  it  13  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  Photius  was  without 
his  partŁsansL     But  to  effect  this  purpose  he  had  to  gain 
over  the  Western  Church.    Nicholas  had  been  suc- 
ceeded  by  Hadrian  II,  and  he  by  John  YIII  (some  reck- 
on  him  to  be  John  IX),  who  now  occupied  the  papai 
chair.    John  was  morę  pliant  thąn  Nicholas,  and  Basil 
vaa  a  morę  energetie  prince  than  the  dissolute  Michael ; 
the  pope  therefore  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a 
prince  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  diso- 
blige ;  recogniaed  Photius  as  lawful  patriarch,  and  ex- 
communicated  those  who  refused  to  hołd  communion 
wiih  him.     Pope  John's  yielding  attitude  iu  this  case 
betrayed  so  much  womanly  weakness  that  it  is,  in  the 
ofnnioo  of  some,  thought  to  hare  been  the  origin  of  that 
fable  about  popess  Joan  (q.  v.),  in  that  it  obtained  for 
him  thejemimne  aobriguet  Joanna.     But  the  recogni> 
tion  was  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  hb  claim 
to  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose 
aichbishops  and  bUihops  were  claimed  as  subordinates 
by  both  Uome  and  Constantinople ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  strong  assertions  of  the  superi- 
ońty  of  the  Koman  see.    The  copy  of  the  letter  in  which 
John'8  consent  was  given  is  a  re-translafion  from  the 
Greek,  and  is  asserted  by  Romish  writers  to  have  been 
falstfied  by  Photius  and  his  party.     It  is  obviou8,  how- 
erer,  that  this  charge  remains  to  be  proved ;  and  that 
we  have  no  morę  security  that  the  truth  lies  on  the  aide 
of  Romę  than  on  that  of  Ck>nstantinople.    The  ecclesi- 
astical jnrisdiction  of  Bułgaria  was  no  new  cause  of  dis- 
tenaton :  it  had  been  asserted  as  strongly  by  the  pious 
Ignatios  as  by  his  successor  (comp.  Joan.  VIII  Papie 
Eputol.  78,  apud  ConcU,  p.  63,  etc.).    Letters  from  the 
pope  to  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  and  to  Photius 
bimself  were  also  sent,  but  the  extant  copies  of  these 
are  said  to  bave  been  eąually  corrupted  by  Photius. 
Legates  were  eent  by  the  pope,  and  eren  the  copies  of 
tbeir  ConmumUorium,  or  letter  of  instruction,  are  also 
said  to  be  lalsified ;  but  these  charges  need  to  be  care- 
fully  ufted.     Among  the  asserted  addiiions  is  one  in 
vhich  the  legates  are  instructed  to  declare  the  council 
of  A.D.  869  (repnted  by  the  Komish  Church  to  be  the 
ei^hth  oMumenical  or  fourth  Constantinopolitan),  at 
whtch  Photius  had  been  deposed,  to  be  nuli  and  void. 
Aoother  council,  which  the  Greeks  assert  to  be  the 
eigbth  (Bcumenical  one,  but  which  the  Komanists  reject, 
vas  held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  879.     The  papai  leg- 
ates were  present,  but  Photius  presided,  and  had  cvery- 
thing;  his  own  way.    The  restoration  of  Photius  and  the 
nuUitr  of  the  oouncil  of  A.D.  869  were  affirmed  :  the 
Yords  "■  filioąae*^  (q.  v.),  which  formed  one  of  the  stand- 
ing  subjects  of  contention  between  the  two  churches, 
were  oidered  to  be  omitted  from  the  creed,  and  the  ju- 
ńfidiction  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  referred  to  the 
emperor  as  a  que8tion  affecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.    The  pope  refused  to  recogniae  the  acta  of  the 
council,  with  the  exception  of  the  restoration  of  Photius, 
tboiigb  they  had  been  assented  to  by  his  legates,  whom 
on  their  return  he  condemned,  and  then  anatheroatized 
I^hottos  afresh  (Baron.  AnnaL  Ecdes,  ad  ann.  880,  yoIs. 
xi,  xiłi).  The  schism  and  ri  valry  of  the  churches  became 
greater  than  ever,  and  has  never  sińce  been  really  healed. 
See  Gkekk  Church.    Photius,  acoording  to  Nicetas ' 
{ibid,\  had  been  assisted  in  regaining  the  faror  of  Basil 
by  the  mouk  Theodore  or  Santabaren  *.  but  other  writers 
rererse  the  process,  and  ascribe  to  Photius  the  introduc- 
tioD  of  Sanubarcn  to  BasiL    Photius  certainly  madę 
him  archbishop  of  Euchalta,  in  Pontos ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
doring  Pbotius^s  palriarchate,  considerable  influence 
with  BasiL    By  an  accosation,  true  or  false,  madę  by  ' 
this  man  against  Leo,  the  emperor's  eldest  8ur>4ving  son 
>nd  destined  successor,  of  cousptring  his  father  s  death, 
fiisil  had  been  excited  to  imprison  his  son.   So  far,  how- 


eyer,  was  Photins  from  joining  in  the  designs  of  Santa- 
baren, that  it  was  chiefly  upon  his  urgent  entreaties  the 
emperor  spared  the  eyes  of  Leo,  which  he  had  intended 
to  put  out.  Basil  died  A.D.  886,  and  Leo  YI  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Ile  immediately  set  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren ;  and,  forget  ful  of  Photius^s  intercession,  scru- 
pled  not  to  involve  the  patriarch  in  his  fali.  Andrew  and 
Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court,  whom  Santabaren  had 
formerly  accused  of  some  offence,  now  charged  Photius 
and  Santabaren  with  conspiring  to  depose  the  emperor, 
and  to  place  a  kinsman  of  Photius  on  the  throne.  Thę 
charge  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unfounded,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose.  An  ofiicer  of  the  court  was  sent 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  who  ascended  the  ambo,  or 
pulpit,  and  read  to  the  assembled  people  articles  of  accu- 
sation  against  the  patriarch.  Photius  was  immediately 
led  into  confinement,  first  in  a  monastery.  afterwards  in 
the  palące  of  Peg» ;  and  Santabaren  was  brought  in 
custody  from  Euchalta  and  confronted  with  him;  the 
two  accnsers,  with  three  otHer  persona,  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  examination,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
show  the  naturę  and  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  firmness  of  the  prisoncrs,  and  the  impossibilit}*  of 
proring  the  charge  against  thero,  j)rovoked  the  emper- 
or'8  ragę.  Santabaren  was  cruelly  bealen,  deprired  of 
his  eyes,  and  banished;  but  was  afterwards  recalled,  and 
8urvived  till  the  reign  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  Photius  was  banished  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bordi,  in  Armenia  (or  rat  ber  in  the  Theroa  Ar- 
meniacum),  where  he  seems  to  havc  remoined  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  nunnery  at 
Merdosagares.  The  year  in  which  his  death  occurred 
is  not  ascertained.  Pagi,  Fabricius,  and  Mo^heim  fix 
it  In  A.D.  891 ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  their  statc- 
ment  rests  is  not  conclusire.  He  must  have  been  an 
aged  man  w  hen  he  died,  for  he  roust  have  been  in  mid- 
dle  age  w  hen  first  chosen  patriarch,  and  he  lived  after 
that  event  thirty  years,  and  probably  morc.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  the  emperor^s  brother 
Stephen,  first  his  pupil,  then  his  syncellus,  and  one  of 
his  clerg}'.  (Theoph.  Continuat.  lib.  v,  c.  100;  lib.  vi, 
c.  1-6;  Symeon  Magister,  J)e  BasU*  Macfd.  c.  21;  De 
Leone  Basil.  JiL  c.  1 ;  Georg.  Monach.  iJt  L  usiL  c  24 ;  />« 
Leone,  c.  1-7.) 

The  character  of  Photius  is  bv  no  means  worthy  of 
much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  the  world,  but 
not  influenced  by  the  high  principles  which  befitted  his 
sacred  oflSce.  Yet  he  was  probably  not  below  the  aver- 
age  of  the  statesmen  and  prelates  of  his  day ;  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  monster  that  the  historians  and  other 
writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  whose  representations 
have  been  too  readily  adopted  by  some  moderna,  would 
make  him.  A  %vńter  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  xxi,  829, 
saye,  '*  He  seems  to  have  been  yery  learned  and  rery 
wicked — a  great  scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — 
not  only  neglecting  occasions  of  doing  good,  but  pervert- 
ing  the  finest  talents  to  the  worst  purposes."  This  is 
unjust;  he  lived  in  a  comipt  age,  aud  was  placed  in  a 
trying  position ;  and,  without  hiding  or  extenuating  his 
crimes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  private  charac- 
ter remains  uniropeached ;  the  very  story  of  his  being 
a  eunuch,  which,  though  not  having  the  appearance 
of  truth,  shows  at  least  that  he  was  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness ;  his  firmness  is  attested  by  his 
repulse  of  Basil  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
his  mercifulness  by  his  intercession  for  the  ungrateful 
I^o.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  his  history 
has  coroe  down  to  us  chiefly  in  the  representations  of 
his  enemics.  llie  principal  ancient  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  narratire,  though 
we  hare  by  no  means  cited  all  the  places.  We  may 
add,  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chronogrophia,  p.  4G3-476,  ed. 
Parifl;  Zonar.  xvi,  4, 8,  U,  12;  Cedren.  Compend,  p.  651, 
569, 673, 693,  ed.  Pans;  ii,  172,  205,  213,  248,  ed.  Bonn; 
Glycas,  AnnaL  pars  iv,  p.  293,  294,  297,  etc,  ed.  Paris; 
p.  226,  228,  230,  etc,  ed.  Yenice;  p.  644,  547,  652,  ed. 
Bonn ;  Genesius,  KegeSt  lib.  iv,  p.  48,  ed.  Yenice ;  p.  100, 
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ed.  Bonn ;  Constantin.  Mansss.  Compend,  Chroń,  Tera. 
5133-5163, 5233,  etc.,  5309,  etc. ;  Joel,  Chronog.  Compend. 
p.  179,  ed.  Paris;  p.  55,  56,  cd.  Bonn ;  Ephnem.  De  Pa- 
triarcfiis  CP.  ver.  10,012-10,025,  ed.  Bonn. 

Yanous  notices  and  documents  relating  to  bis  history 
genenlly,  but  especially  to  bis  condact  in  reference  to 
the  scbism  of  the  cburcbes,  may  be  found  in  tbe  Concilia, 
rola.  viii,  ix,  ed.  Labbe ;  yols.  v,  vi,  ed.  Haidouin ;  vols. 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  ed.  MansL  Of  modem  writers,  Baronius 
(ii  nnaL  Ecdeś,  A.D.  85^-^86)  ia  probably  the  fulleat,  bat 
at  tbe  aame  time  one  of  tbe  most  unjust.  Hankiua  {De 
ByzcnUm,  Berum  ScripłoribuSf  pars  i,  c.  18)  bas  a  very 
ample  meraoir  of  Photius,  wbich  may  be  advantageoa8- 
]y  compared  wtth  that  of  Baroniua,  aa  ita  biaa  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  See  alao  Dupin,  Nourelle  Biblio- 
thegue  des  A  uieurs  EccUsiastigues,  Sieck  iar,  p.  270,  2d 
ed.  1698.  An  esaay  by  Francesco  Fontani,  De  Phołio 
Nota  Romm  Epitcopo  ejusgue  Scripłis  Disserłatio,  pre- 
fixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Nora  Eruditorum  Deli- 
cuB  (Florence,  1785, 12mo),  is  far  morę  candid  than  most 
of  the  other  works  by  membera  of  tbe  Romish  Church ; 
and  ia  in  thia  reapect  far  beyond  the  Memoire  sur  le  Pa- 
triarchę Photius^  by  M.  Weguelin,  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcademie  Royale  (de  Pruase)  des  Sciences  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  annee  1777  (Berlin,  1779,  4to),  p.  440,  etc. 
Shorter  accounta  may  be  found  in  Mosheim  {Ecdes, 
Jlist.  by  Murdock,  bk.  iii,  cent.  ix,  pL  ii,  c.  iii,  §  27-32), 
and  in  the  worka  cited  at  the  dose  of  thia  article.  Fa- 
bricius  haa  given  a  list  of  the  councila  held  to  determine 
qtte8tions  arising  out  of  the  struggic  of  Ignatiua  and 
Photius  for  the  patriarchate,  or  out  of  the  contests  of 
the  Eastern  and  Weatem  churchea  with  regard  to  Pho- 
tius. He  bas  aiso  given  a  list  of  writers  respecting 
Photius,  divided  into— 1.  Those  hostile  to  Photius;  and 
2.  Those  morę  favorable  to  him.  Of  the  historiana  of 
the  lower  empire,  Le  Beau  (Bas  Empire^  liv,  lxx,  38, 
etc. ;  lxxi,  lxxii,  1-3)  is  outrageously  partial,  inflaming 
the  crimea  of  Photius,  and  rejecting  as  untruc,  or  passing 
over  without  notice,  the  record  of  those  incidents  which 
are  honorable  to  him.  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fally  c.  53, 
60),  morę  favorabIe,  haa  two  separate,  but  brief  and  un- 
aatisfactory,  notices  of  the  patriarch. 

Writinffs, — ^The  published  works  of  Photius  are  the 

foUowing:  1.  M  i;pió/3i/3Xoi/  ^  Bi^Xio^^ctj,  Mpiobib- 

hn  seu  Bibliotheca,    Thia  ia  the  most  important  and 

valuablo  of  the  worka  of  Photius.     It  may  be  dcscribed 

aa  an  exten8ive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literaturę  by  a 

acholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.     It 

ia>an  extraordinary  monument  of  literary  energy,  for  it 

was  written  while  the  author  was  engaged  in  his  em- 

bassy  to  Asayria,  at  the  request  of  Photius's  brother 

Taraaius,  who  was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and 

desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had  read 

in  his  absence.     It  thus  conyeys  a  pleasing  impression, 

not  only  of  the  literary  acąuircments  and  extraonlinary 

iudustry,  but  of  the  fratemal  affection  of  the  writer.    It 

opens  with  a  prefatory  address  to  Tarasina,  recapitulat- 

ing  the  circumstancea  in  which  it  waa  composed,  and 

atating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and 

aeventy-nine  volumes.     Tbe  extant  copiea  contain  a 

notice  of  two  hundred  and  eighty:  the  diacrepancy, 

which  ia  of  little  moment,  may  have  originated  either 

in  the  misŁake  of  Photiua  bimself,  or  in  some  alteration 

of  the  division8  by  some  transcriber.     It  has  been 

doubted  whcther  we  have  the  work  eiitire.     An  extant 

analysis,  by  Photius,  of  the  historia  Ecdesiasłica  of 

Philostorgius  (q.  v.),  by  which  alone  some  knowledgc 

of  the  contents  of  that  important  work  has  been  pre- 

aerved  to  ua,  ia  so  much  fuUer  than  the  brief  analysis  of 

that  work  contained  in  the  present  text  of  the'  Bibłi- 

otheett,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  ira- 

perfect.     "It  is  to  be  lamented,"  says  Yalesius  {De 

Critica,  i,  29),  "that  many  auch  abridgmenta  and  col- 

lectiona  of  exŁracts  are  now  lost.     If  these  were  extant 

in  the  atate  in  which  they  were  completed  by  Photius, 

we  sbould  grieve  less  at  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient 

writers."    But  Leicbe  haa  abown  {Diatribe'  in  Phoł, 


BMiołh.)  that  we  have  no  juat  reason  for  aiiapeciing 
that  the  Bibliotheca  ia  imperfect;  and  that  the  fuller 
analysis  of  Philoatorgiua  probably  never  formed  part  of 
it,  but  waa  madę  at  a  later  period.    The  two  hundred 
and  eighty  diyisiona  of  the  Bibliotheea  must  be  under- 
stood  to  expre8s  the  number  of  yolumea  (codicea)  or 
manuacripta,  and  not  of  writera  or  of  worka :  tbe  works 
of  some  writera,  e.  g.  of  Philo  Judeua  (oodd.  103-106), 
occnpy  aevenil  diyisiona;  and,  on  the  other  band,  one 
diyision  (c.  g.  cod.  125,  Juttiid  Martyris  Scripta  Varid)y 
sometimea  comprebenda  a  notice  of  8everal  different 
worka  written  in  one  codex.    The  writers  examined 
are  of  all  classes:  the  greater  number,  bowever,  are 
theologians,  writera  of  ecclesiastical  bistory,  and  of  the 
biography  of  eminent  churchmen;  but  several  are  aec- 
ular  bistorians,  philoaopbera,  and  onitors,  beathen  or 
Christian,  of  reroote  or  reoent  times,  lexicographer8, 
and  medical  writera;  only  one  or  two  are  poeta,  and 
those  on  relig^ous  aubjecta,  and  there  are  alao  one  or  two 
writers  of  romancea  or  love  tales.     There  is  no  formal 
classification  of  these  varioua  writora;  though  a  seriea 
of  writera  or  writings  of  the  aame  claaa  frequent]y  oc> 
cura,  e.  g.  the  A  eta  of  varioua  councils  (codd.  15-20) ; 
the  writers  on  the  Resvrrec(ion  (codd.  21-23);  and  the 
secular  historiana  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (codd.  62- 
67).     In  fact,  the  worka  appear  to  be  ananged  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  were  read.    The  notioea  of  the 
writera  vary  much  in  length :  thoae  in  the  earlier  part 
are  very  briefly  noticed,  the  later  onea  more  fully ;  their 
recent  peruaal  apparently  enabling  the  writer  to  gtve  a 
fuUcr  account  of  them ;  ao  that  thia  circumataiice  con- 
firms  our  obseryation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.     Several  valuable  worka,  now  lost,  are  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  analysea  or  extracta  which  Photiua 
has  given  of  thera ;  among  them  are  the  Persica  and 
Indica  of  Ctesias  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  72 ;  the  De  RAus  post 
A  lexandrum  Afagnum  gestis,  and  the  Parthica  and  the 
Bithynica  of  Arrian,  in  codd.  58,  92,  and  93 ;  the  Histo- 
ria of  Olympiodorus  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  80;  the  Nanntio- 
nes  of  Conon,  in  cod.  186;  tbe  A  ora  Ilittoria  of  Ptol> 
emy  Hephsstion,  in  cod.  190;  tbe  De  Ueradea  Pontica 
Rebus  of  Mcmnon,  in  cod.  224 ;  the  V^ita  Isidori  by  Da- 
maacius,  in  cod.  242;  the  lost  Dedamationes  of  Hiroe- 
rius,  in  cod.  243 ;  the  loat  booka  of  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Diodorus  Siculua,  in  cod.  244 ;  the  De  Erythrao  (a.  RU' 
bro)  3fari  of  Agatharchidea,  in  cod.  250 ;  the  anony- 
moua  Vita  Pauli  CPoUtani  and  Vita  A  thanasii,  in  codd. 
257  and  258;  tbe  loat  OrationeSj  genui  ne  or  apurious,  of 
Antiphon,  Isocratea,  Lyaiaa,  Isieua,  Demosthenes,  Hy- 
perides,  Deinarehus,  and  Lycurgus,  in  codd.  259-268; 
and  of  the  Chrestomatheia  of  HeUadiua  of  Antinoopolis, 
in  cod.  279;  beaidea  aeyeral  theological  and  eccleaia^li- 
cal  and  some  medical  worka.    The  above  enuroeration 
will  suffice  to  show  the  ineatimable  value  of  the  BUtU- 
otheca  of  Photius,  especially  when  we  reflect  bow  mnch 
the  value  of  his  noticea  is  enhanced  by  the  soundneaa 
of  his  judgment.    Tbe  first  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca 
was  publisbed  by  David  Uceacheliua,  under  tbe  title  of 
Bf/3Xio3r/ri7  rot)  ^wriou,  Ubrorum  quos  legit  Photius 
Patriarcha  Ercerpta  et  Centura  (Augsburg,  1601,  foL). 
Some  of  the  Epistoła  of  Photiua  were  subjoined.     The 
text  of  the  Bibliotheca  waa  formed  on  a  collation  of  four 
MSS.,  and  waa  accoropanied  with  notes  by  the  editor; 
but  there  waa  no  Latin  yersion.    A  Latin  yersion  and 
scholia,  by  Andreaa  Schottns  of  Antwerp,  were  pub- 
lished  (ibid.  1606,  foL) ;  but  the  yersion  is  inaccurate, 
and  has  been  8evcrely  criticised.    It  waa,  howevcr,  r&- 
printed,  with  the  Greek  text,  under  the  title  of  ^ii»r(ov 
Mvpiói3ip\ov  fi  Bc/3Xfo^in|,  Photii  Myriobiblon  sive 
Bibliotheca  (Geneva,  1612,  fol.,  and  Rouen,  1653,  foi). 
Tbis  last  edition  is  a  splendid  one.  but  inconveuicnt  from 
its  size.   An  edition,  with  a  revised  text,  formed  on  a  col- 
ktion  of  four  MSS.  (whether  any  of  them  were  tbe  same 
as  thoae  employed  by  Hoescbelius  ia  not  mentionerl),  waa 
publisbed  by  Immanuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1824-25, 2  ibin 
Yols.  4to) :  it  is  convcnient  from  ita  aize  and  the  oopioo*- 
neaa  of  ita  index,  but  haa  neither  yersion  nor  nofcea. 
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2:  "Emro/i^  iK  t&v  UKkri<riafmK&v  \trroptufV  ^(Xo- 
9TOfrYiov  ÓTTÓ  ^ytfc  ^wriov  irarpidpxov,  Compendium 
Hisłoria  EcdesiaiHca  PhUottorgii  quod  dictarU  Pko- 
titts  patriarcha.  Cave  regards  this  as  a  fragment  of 
another  work  aimilar  to  the  BiUiotheea^  biit  his  con- 
jecture  resŁs  on  no  solid  foundation.  The  Compendium 
»  ofgreat  importance  as  preserring  to  us,  thougU  veiy 
imperfectJy,  an  Arian  statement  of  the  ecdesiastical 
tnnsactions  of  the  bosy  period  of  the  Arian  controYersy 
in  the  Ith  century.  It  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
\er»on  and  copious  notes,  by  Jacobus  Gothofrediis  (Go- 
ckfroi)  (Geneva,  1643, 4to) ;  and  was  reprinted  with  the 
other  ancient  Greek  ccclesiastical  historians  by  Henri- 
cus  Yalesius  (Ucnri  Yalois)  (Paris,  1673,  foL)  and  by 
Eeading  (Cambridge,  1720,  fol.). 

3.  No/iocaiMtfy  or  'SopoKdvovoVy  Namocanonf  s.  iVb- 
mocanononj  s.  ^omocanomUf  s.  Canonum  Eccksiastico- 
nm  H  Leffttm  Imperialium  de  Ecdesiastiea  DiscipHna 
ConeUiatio  a.  Harmonia,  This  work,  whicb  bears  am- 
pie  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  legał  attainments 
of  its  author,  is  arranged  under  fourteen  WrAot,  TUuli, 
and  was  prefixed  to  a  2i;vrayfia  rwv  icavóv<uv,  Catw- 
wm  Syniaffma,  or  coUection  of  the  Canones  of  the  apos- 
tks  and  of  the  ecdesiastical  counciU  recognised  by  the 
Greek  Chorcb,  compiled  by  Photius;  from  which  cir- 
cumstanoe  it  ia  aometimes  called  nporavft>v,  Procanon. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  poblished,  with  the  commenta- 
ries  of  Theodore  Balsamon,  w  ho  strongly  recommended 
it,  in  preference  to  similar  works  of  an  earlier  datę :  It 
appeared  in  the  Latin  rersion  of  Gentianus  Henretus 
(Paris,  1561,  foL),  and  in  another  Latin  yersion  of  llen- 
ńcus  Agyhena  (Basie,  1561,  fol.),  and  in  the  original 
Greek  text  with  the  yersion  of  Agylaeus,  edited  by 
Christopbonts  Justelltis  (Paris,  1615,  4to).  It  was  re- 
printed, with  tbe  yersion  of  Agylaeus,  iu  the  Bibliotheca 
Jurit  Canomci,  published  by  Guillelmiis  Yoellus  and 
Henrictis  JosŁeilus  (Paris,  1661,  fol.),  ii,  785,  etc.  The 
Somoctmon  of  Photias  was  epitoroized  in  the  kind  of 
renes  caDed  politici  by  Michael  Psellus,  whose  work 
was  published,  with  one  or  two  other  of  his  pieces,  by 
Franciacns  Bośquetiis  (Paris,  1632, 8vo). 

4.  Utpi  ru*v  C  oiKovfUviK{av  awóSuty^  De  Septem 
CoacUiiś  (Ecumenicu,  This  piece  sabjoined,  with  a 
Latin  Tersion,  to  the  Nomocanon  in  the  Paris  editions 
of  1615  and  1661,  and  often  published  elsewhere,  is 
really  part  of  one  of  the  Epistoła  of  Photius,  and  is  no- 
ticed  in  our  account  of  them. 

5.  'EiFurroKai,  Epistoła.    There  are  extant  a  con- 
aderable  number  of  the  letters  of  Photius.    The  MSS. 
oontaining  tbem  are  ennmerated  by  Fabricius  {BiU. 
Grac  xi,  11).     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  com- 
pkte  oollection  of  them  has  been  published.     David 
Hoeschelitts  siibjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca 
(Augsburg,  1601,  fol.),  mcntioned  above,  thirty-five  let- 
ters selected  from  a  MS.  coUection  which  had  belonged 
to  łUsimus  Margunius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  who  lived 
*bont  the  end  of  the  16th  century.     One  consolatory 
letter  to  the  nnn  Etocbia  on  her  sister^s  death  was  pub- 
lished by  Conrad  Rittershausius,  with  a  Latin  yersion, 
vith  some  other  pieces  (NUmberg,  1601,  8vo).     But 
the  largest  coUection  is  that  prepared  with  a  Latin  yer- 
Mon  and  notes  by  Richard  Mountagn  (Latinized  Mon- 
^utiua),  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  published  after  his 
|lttth  (Lond.  1651,  foL).  The  Greek  text  was  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.    The  coUection  comprchends 
tvo  hundred  and  forty-eight  letters  translated  by  the 
bi»bop,  and  a  supplement  of  fiye  letters  brought  from 
the  Kast  by  Christianus  Rayius,  of  which  also  a  Latin 
^enion  by  another  person  is  giyen.    The  first  letter  in 
Mountagu^s  coUection  is  addressed  to  Michael,  prince 
of  the  Balgarians,  on  the  ąuestion  Ti  larw  ipyov  dp- 
Xo>Toc,  Ue  Officio  Prindpis:  it  is  very  long,  and  con- 
^°s  the  account  of  tbe  seyen  generał  councils  already 
ttentioned  (No.  4),  aa  subjoined  to  the  printed  editions 
<^f  tbe  Komocanon.    This  letter  to  prince  Michael  was 
^'"AtUted  into  Freoch  yerse  by  Bernard,  a  Theatin 
^*<^f  dedicttcd  to  Louis  Xy,  and  published  (Paris, 


1718,  4to).  The  second  letter,  also  of  considerable 
length,  is  an  encydical  letter  on  various  disputed  topics, 
especiaUy  on  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Icading  theological  question  in  dispute  between  the 
Eastem  and  Western  churches.  Mountagu^s  yersion 
has  been  seyerely  criticised  by  Combefis  (Fabricius, 
BibL  Grac.  i,  701,  notę  f  f  f).  Seycral  important  letters 
are  not  included  in  the  coUection,  especiaUy  two  to  pope 
Nicholas  I,  and  one  to  the  archbishop  or  patriarch.of 
Aquileia,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  aU  of 
which  Baronius  had  given  a  Latin  yersion  in  his  An- 
nales  Ecdeaiastici  (ad  ann.  859,  lxi,  etc;  861,  xxxiy, 
etc. ;  and  883,  y,  etc).  Fragments  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  were  cited  by  AUatius  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  his  works;  the  original  of  the  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Aąuileia  was  published  in  the  Auda- 
rium  Norissimum  of  CombeHs,  pt.  i,  p.  527,  etc  (Paris, 
1672,  fol.),  with  a  new  Latin  yersion  and  notes  by  the 
editor ;  and  tbe  original  of  aU  the  three  letters,  together 
with  a  previous1y  unpublished  letter,  Ad  (Economum 
Ecdesia  A  ntiochia,  and  the  encyclical  letter  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  (included  in  Mountagu*8  ool- 
lection), the  Acta  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  council 
(that  held  in  879,  at  which  the  second  appointment  of 
Photius  to  the  patriarchate  was  ratified),  and  some 
other  pieces,  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem,  were  published  by  Anthimus  "  Epiacopus  Rcm- 
nicus,"  i.  e.  bishop  of  Rimnik,  in  Wallachia,  in  his 
Tópoc  x"p5j:  (Rimnik,  1706,  fol.).  A  letter,  Ad  The^ 
ophanem  Monachum^  i.  e.  to  Theophanes  Ceramcus, 
with  a  Latin  yersion  by  Sirmond,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuit  Franciscus  Scorsus,  in  his  Prooimium  Secundum^ 
§  8,  to  the  Homilia  of  Cerameus  (Paris,  1644,  fol.),  and 
another  letter,  Stauracio  Spatharo-catididatOf  Prafecto 
insula  Cypri^  was  included  in  the  Ecdeńa  Graca  Mo- 
numenta  of  Cotelerius  (ii,  104),  together  with  a  short 
piece,  Tfipl  rov  pr^  ieiv  irpbc  rd  lv  r<p  l^iip  Xtnnjpd 
tnitrrpkiptc^ai,  Quod  non  oporteat  adprasentis  vita  mo- 
lestias  atiertdere,  which,  though  not  bearing  the  form  of 
a  letter  (perhaps  it  is  a  fragment  of  one),  is  in  the  MS. 
classed  with  the  EpiMola,  A  Latin  yersion,  from  the 
Armentan,  of  some  fragments  of  an  Epistoła  Pkotii  ad 
Zachariam  Armenia  Patriarcham,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  is  giyen  in  the 
Conciliaiio  Ecclesia  A  rmenia  cum  Romcma  of  Galanus 
(Rom.  1650,  fol.).  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  Epistoła 
Tarasio  Fratrij  usually  subjoined  to  the  Bibliołheca, 
The  Epistoła  ad  Zachariam,  just  mentioned,  and  an- 
other letter,  A  d  Principem  A  rmenium  A  sutium,  are  ex- 
tant  in  MS.  in  an  Armenian  yersion  (comp.  Mai,  Scrip' 
tor.  Vet€rvm  Nov.  Cołłectio,  Proleg.  in  yoL  i,  Rom.  1825, 
4to). 

6.  AkĘiun/  ffwayutyrj  s.  AeCiicóv,  Lericon.  Marąuar- 
dus  Gudius,  of  Hamburg,  had  an  anonymous  MS.  lexicon, 
which  he  belieyed  and  asserted  to  be  that  of  Photius; 
but  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  was  first  doubted  by 
some,  and  is  now  giyen  up  by  most  scholars ;  and  an- 
other lexicon,  much  shorter,  and  which  is  in  the  MSS. 
ascribed  to  Photiu.s  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  that  eminent  man.  Of  this  Leiicon  there  ex- 
ist  several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as  the  Codex  Galeanus, 
because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be  the  archetype 
from  which  the  others  haye  been  transcribcd;  but  this 
MS.  is  in  itself  very  imperfect,  containing  in  fact  not 
much  morę  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tbe  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  Sanger- 
manense,  a  portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  A  nec^ 
dota  Grceca  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1814,  8vo),  i, 
319,  etc,  appears  to  have  been  incorporatcd  in  the  Lex^ 
tcon  of  Photius,  of  which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  formed  a  third  part  {Pra/af.  to  Porson'8  edi- 
tion). The  Lezicon  of  Photius  was  first  published,  from 
Continental  MSS.,  by  Gothofredus  Hcrmannus  (Leipa. 
1808,  4to).  It  formed  the  third  yoiumc  of  a  set,  of 
which  the  first  two  yolumes  contained  the  Lezicon  as- 
cribed to  Joannes  Zonaras.   The  publication  of  the  Ler* 
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tcofi  ifus  followed  by  Łhat  of  a  LibeUus  A  nmadeertionum 
ad  Pkotii  Lexicon  (Leips.  1810, 4to),  and  Curcs  Norisń- 
nuB  »ive  Appendix  Notamm  ei  Emendałumum  in  Pkotii 
Lexicon  (Leipfl.  1812, 4to),  both  by  Jo.  FńecL  Schleusner. 
But  tbe  edition  of  Hermann  having  failed  to  satUfy  the 
wanta  of  the  learned,  au  edition  from  a  transcript  of  the 
Codex  Galeanus,  madc  by  Poreon,  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  (Lond  1822,  4to  and 
8vo).  (Comp.  Edinh,  Ret,  xxi,  829,  etc.,  No.  42,  July, 
1813,  and  Class.  Jourru  I.  c.) 

7.  'Afi<f>iX6xia,  AmphUochia,  This  worlc,  wbich  Al- 
latłus,  not  a  friendly  censor,  declarcd  to  be  "  a  work  filled 
wtth  rast  and  varied  leaming,  and  very  needful  for  theo- 
logiaus  and  expositor8  of  Scripture,"  is  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  certain  ąuestions,  and  is  addressed  to  Am- 
philochius,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  The  answers  are  said 
in  one  MS.  (apud  Fabriciua,  Bibl,  Grac,  xi,  26)  to  be 
two  hundred  and  ninety-8even  in  number;  but  Mont- 
faucon  {L  c.)  published  an  index  of  three  hundred  and 
eigłit,and  a  Yatican  MS.,  according  to  Mai  {Scripi,  Ve(, 
Nora  CoUedtOf  vol.  i,  Proleg,  p.  xxxix),  contains  threc 
hundred  and  thirteeii.  Of  these  morc  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  have  been  published,  but  in  vari(>u8  frag- 
roentary  portions  (Mai,  /.  c).  The  first  portion  which 
appeared  in  print  was  in  the  Lediones  A  ntiquce  of  Cani- 
sius  (Ingolstadt,  1604,  etc,  4to),  v,  188,  etc,  who  gave 
a  Latin  yersion,  by  Franciscus  Turrianus,  of  8ix  of  the 
Qucułiones;  but  the  work  to  which  they  beloni^ed  was 
not  mentioned.  In  the  subseąueut  edition  of  the  Lec- 
tionea  by  Basnage  (Amsterd.  1725,  4to,  voL  ii,  pt.  ii,  p. 
240,  etc),  the  Greek  text  of  (ive  of  the  Bix  was  added 
(the  original  of  the  sixth  secms  never  to  have  been  dis- 
covered),  as  well  as  the  Greek  text  of  a  seventb  Outes- 
lioy  "/>e  Chi'isti  Yoluntatibua  Gnomicisj^  of  which  a  Latin 
yersion  by  Turrianus  had  been  published  in  the  Auda- 
rium  A  ntiguarum  Canisii  Lectionum  of  the  Jcsuit  Petrus 
Stewartius  (Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to) ;  also  without  notice 
that  it  was  from  the  A  mphilochia,  Further  additions 
were  madę  by  Ombciis,  in  his  SS.  Patrum  Amphi- 
lochiit  etCf  Opera  ( Paris,  1644, 2  vols.  fol.)  (by  a  strange 
error  he  ascribed  tlic  work  not  to  Photius,  but  to  Am- 
philochius  of  Iconium,  a  much  older  whter,  from  whose 
works  he  supposcd  Photius  had  madę  a  selection),  and 
in  his  Sovum  Auctarium  (Parifs  1648),  2  yols.  foL;  by 
3Iontfaucon,  in  \\ia  Bibliothtca  Ctńslitmtna  (Paris,  1715, 
fol.);  and  by  Jo.  Jusitus  Spier,  in  WifłetAerffisihe  An^ 

.  nierkungen  ubei'  theoUtgischey  phiUh$ophi»che^  historiscke, 
phHohgische,  und  kritische  Materien  (Wittenberg,  1738, 
8vo),  pt.  i  (Harlcs,  Introd,  m  IJisforiam  Lingua  Grac. 
Supplem,  ii,  47).  But  the  principal  addition  was  madę 
by  Jo.  Chr.  Wolff,  of  forty-six  Quastlone8t  published, 
with  a  Latin  yersion,  in  his  Cura  Philologica  (Hamb. 
1735,  4to),  yol.  y  ad  fin.;  these  were  reprinted  in  the 
BUfiioiheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Yenice,  1779,  fol.),  yol. 
xiiL  A  further  portion  of  eighteeu  UuasfioneSj  under 
the  tille  'Ejc  tHu  ^uirioy  'AfióiXoxi**»v  Ttva^  Ex  Pkotii 
Ampkilockiis  ąuadam^  was  published,  with  a  Latin  yer- 
sion, by  Angelus  Antonius  Schottus  (Naples,  1817, 4to) ; 
and  some  further  portions,  one  of  twenty  Quastiot\et, 
with  a  Latin  yersion  by  Mai,  in  his  ScripŁorum  Vete- 
rum  Nova  CoUectio^  i,  193,  etc,  and  another  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Ojuastionet^  in  ix,  1,  etc.  As  many  of 
the  Qua8tiotieś  were  roere  extract8  from  the  Epistoła 
and  other  publiaheii  works  of  Photius,  Mai  considers 
that  with  these  and  with  the  portions  published  by 
bim,  the  whole  of  the  A  mpkilockia  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. He  thinks  {Saiptor,  Vet,  Nova  CoUecf,  yoL  i, 
Proleg.  p.  xl)  that  the  patriarch,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  compiled  the  work  from  his  own  letters,  homilies, 
commentaries,  etc,  and  addressed  it  to  his  friend  Am- 
philochius,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  not  becausc  the 
ąuestions  which  were  solyed  had  actually  been  proposed 
to  him  by  that  preUte;  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
identity  of  many  passages  ^iih  those  in  the  author's 
other  works. 

8.  A  drertus  Afanickaos  s.  Paulicianos  Libri  Quafuor, 
No  Greek  tltle  of  the  whole  work  occurs,  but  the  four 


books  are  respecttyely  thus  deacribed :  1.  Aaiytimę  mpk 
r^c  Mavc;^ai<tfv  dvaj3Xatrrriafutc,  NarraHo  de  Afani^ 
ckańa  recens  repuUulantibui,     2.  'Airopiai  Kai  Xviritc 
rHy  Mavixai(i;v,  Duhia  et  Solutionea  Afamchaorum^ 
3.  ToD  4nitTiov  \óyoc  F,  Pkotii  Sermo  III,    4.  Kard 
rrjc  rStv  Tńavixat**»v  apTióvovc  ir\avtiCf  *Ap<nvią»  rtp 
ayiutrartft  povax<p  Trpiopwiptft  Kai  ^yovpiv<^   twv 
upwvt  Contra  repuUulantem  Manickaorum  Errorem  ad 
A  rsenium  Monackum  SanctisHmum  PreAyterum  et  Pr<B~ 
fectum  Sacrorunu   The  title  of  the  second  book  is  eon- 
sidered  by  Wolff  to  apply  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books,  which  formed  the  argnmentatiye  part  of  tbe 
work.  and  to  which  the  first  book  formed  a  historical 
introduction.     The  second  book  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  same  God  who  created  spiritual  intelligenoes 
also  created  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  and 
the  materiał  world  generally ;  the  third  yindicates  the 
diyine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  fourth 
reiterates  some  points  of  the  second  and  third  booka, 
and  answers  the  objections  of  the  Paulicians.    The  first 
book  has  seyeral  points  in  common  with  the  historical 
work  of  Petrus  Siculus  on  the  same  subject,  so  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  one  writer  used  the  work  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  most  likely  Photius  ayailed  himaelf  of 
that  of  Petrus.    This  important  work  of  Photius  was 
designed  for  publication  by  seyeral  scholars  (see  Wolff, 
Prajat,  in  Anecdot,  Grac,  yol.  i;  and  Fabricius,  Bibf, 
Gr€Bc,  yii,  329;  xi,  18),  but  they  were  prevented  by 
death  from  fultiUing  their  purpose.     Montfaucon  pub- 
lished the  first  book,  with  a  Latin  yersion,  in  his  Bib- 
liotkeca  Coisliniana  (p.  849,  etc) ;  and  the  whole  work 
was  given  by  Jo.  Christ oph.  Wolff,  with  a  Latin  yersion 
and  notes,  in  his  Anecdota  Graca  (Hamb.  1722, 12mo), 
yols.  i,  ii,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  in  yol.  xiii  of  the 
Biłdiołkeca  Patrum  of  Galland  (A^enice,  1779,  fol.).     A 
sort  of  epitome  of  this  work  of  Photius  is  found  in  the 
Pafwplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.     Oudin  contended 
that  the  work  of  Metrophanes  of  Smyma,  on  the  Ma- 
nichfl^ans  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  identical  with 
this  work  of  Photius ;  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 

9.  Kard  ruty  riję  7ra\aiac  'PwfłJjc  ón  »k  Harpię 
p6vov  UiropiifiTai  to  Hvii}fAa  ró  iiytou  aXX'  ovxi  Kai 
iK  rov  Tiot),  Adrersus  Lałinos  de  Procesnone  Spiritug 
Saticti.  This  work  is  incorporated  in  the  Greek  text  of 
tlie  Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (TergoyisL  1710, 
fol.,  p.  112,  113),  of  which  it  constitut^  the  thirteenth 
tit\oc  or  section.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Latin  yersions 
of  Euthymius.  The  work  of  Photius  contains  seyeral 
syllogistic  propositions,  which  are  ąuoted  and  answered 
seriatim  in  the  Be  Unione  Ecclesiarum  Oratio  /,  of  Jo- 
annes  Yeccus,  published  in  the  Gracia  Ortkodoxa  of 
Allatius  (Korne,  1652, 4to),  i,  154,  etc  It  is  apparently 
the  work  entitled  by  Caye  Ditputatio  Compendiaria  de 
Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  a  solo  Patre, 

10.  '0/iiXiai,  Homilia,  Seyeral  of  these  hayo  been 
published:  (1.)  'Ex^pa9tc  Tt]C  iv  rolę  ^aotKiioic  viac 
lKKXri<riac  riję  yrripayiac  BiorÓKoy  viro  BaoiX(iov  toO 
Mcucecópoc  oiKooopriBtioijCi  Deser iptio  Nora  Sanctissi- 
ma  Dei  Genitricis  EccUsia^  in  Patatio  a  Basilio  Mace- 
done  €xsfi-ucta ;  a  discourse  deliyered  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  described.  It  was  first  printed 
by  Larobecius,  in  his  notes  to  the  work  of  Georgius 
Codinus,  De  Origitiibus  CPoUtams  (Pańs,  1655,  foL),  p. 
187,  and  is  contaiued,  with  a  Latin  yersion,  in  the  Bonn 
reprint  of  Codinus  (1839,  8yo).  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  Oiiffinum  CPolitanarum  Alanipulus  of  Combefis 
(Paris,  1664, 4to),  p.  296,  with  a  Latin  yersion  and  notes ; 
and  in  the  Imperium  OrierUale  of  Banduńus  (Paris, 
1711,  fol.),  pars  iii,  p.  117.  (2.)  Eic  ró  y€V«<riov  r^c 
hirtpayiitę  BcorÓKOtr,  Homilia  in  Sanctissima  Dei  Ge^ 
nitricis  Natalem  Diem,  published  by  Combcfis  in  his 
Auctatium  Novum  (Paris,  1648,  fol.),  yol.  i,  col.  1583, 
and  in  a  Latin  yersion,  in  his  Bihliotkeca  Pairum  coii- 
cionatoria  (Paris,  1662,  ful.  etc).  Both  text  and  yer- 
sion are  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Patrum  of  Galland. 
(3.)  In  Sepulfuram  Domini ;  a  fragment,  probably  from 
this,  is  giyen  by  Mai  {Scriptor,  Vet,  Nowi  Collect.  Pro^ 
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łpg.  in  Tol.  i,  pw  xli).  (4.)  Ilcpi  tov  fiĄ  iilv  irphc  rd  iv 
T*^  jir^  \vmipd  iirurrpi^aŚfai,  Quod  non  oporteat  ad 
prtuentis  YUa  Mointia*  aUendere,  This  piece,  which 
is  perbaps  not  a  homily,  but  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
iras  pabiished  tn  the  JScdeńa  Graat  Momtmenia  of 
Citteieriusy  and  has  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of 
Łbe  Epistoła  of  Photius. 

11.  'Ept^TtifŁara  SkKa  avv  itratę  ralc  dnoKpiffttrtf  In- 
terrogaiioneś  decem  cum  totidtm  Respontiombus,  8.  Zura- 
jvrfai  Kax  dwoieiĘtię  ÓKpifiŁic  trwitktyfuyai  iK  ruw 
ffwoCLKup  Kai  toTopucwy  ypaóHty  ircpi  ŁiruTKÓinitv  Kai 
^poTTokiTutp  Koi  \oiirwv  inpuw  dvayKaiutv  (}}n}fta- 
rw>'.  CoiiecHoiKS  accurattegue  l)emonstrationes  de  Kpis- 
copii  H  Metropolitis  et  reliąuis  aliis  necestatw  Quces- 
timbus  ex  Synodicis  et  HistoricU  Monumentu  excerpta, 
ThU  piece  was  published,  with  a  Latin  veraion  and 
Bote»,  by  Fnusceaco  Fontani,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
SoriB  Eruditorum  Delicia  (Florence,  1785. 12mo).  The 
n4*t«s  were  such  as  to  give  ccHisiderable  offence  to  the 
nricter  Komanbts.  (Mai,  Scriptor.  Veter,  Nov,  CoUect. 
Pnilec.  ad  yoU  i,  p.  xliv.) 

12.  Eic  Tvv  AovKav  ŁpprpfHatf  In  Lucam  Erposi/i- 
(mn.  Som«  brief  SchoUa  on  the  Gospel  of  Lukę  from 
MSS.  Catentef  are  gtven.  with  a  Latin  yenion,  in  voL  i 
of  the  Scriptomm  Yeterum  Nova  CoUectio  of  Mai,  p. 
I^,  etc,  but  from  which  of  Photiu8*8  works  they  are 
taken  does  not  appear. 

13.  Canonica  Responsa^  addressed  to  Leo,  archbishop 
r>f  Calabna;  also  published,  with  a  Latin  yersion,  by 
Mu  {ihid,  p.  362),  from  a  Palimpeest  in  the  Yatican  Li- 
brin*. 

Many  works  of  this  great  writer  still  remain  in  MS. : 
1.  Omatenlarius  in  D,  Pauli  Episiolas,  a  mutilated  copy 
of  which  is  (or  was,  according  to  Caye)  in  the  public 
Hbrary  at  Cambridge.     It  is  lazgely  cited  by  (Ecume- 
uiuA.    2.  Caiena  in  Ptalmo*,  forroerly  in  the  Coislinian 
Uljrarr,  of  which,  according  to  Montfaucon  {BHA,  Coisiin. 
p.  58, 59),  Photius  appears  to  have  been  the  rompiler. 
But  the  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  Piopheiarum 
i-ibtr,  aacribed  to  bim  by  Cave,  Fabridos,  and  others, 
appears  to  have  no  real  exi8tence ;  the  suppoaition  of 
its  exi($tence  was  foanded  on  the  mieapprehension  of 
a  pasttge  in  Po8Mvino'8  Apparatus  Sacer  (Mai,  Pro- 
h'  uŁ  aup.  p.  1).     3.  Homilia  XI\\  extant  in  MS.  at 
Mascow,  of  the  subjects  of  which  a  list  is  giren  in  the 
'iwiarittm  Norisnmum  (ad  cale.  vol.  i)  of  Combefis, 
iu  the  £k  Seriptoribus  JSccUsiasticis  of  Oudin  (col.  210, 
€tc.),  aiul  io  th«  Bibl.  Graca  (xi,  30,  etc.)  of  Fabricius. 
To  ihe»e  may  be  added  two  other  homilies.  Be  Ascen- 
«t^^antl  In  Festo  Kpiphimia,  and  an  Encomium  Proto- 
Martyris  Thecia  (Fabricius,  ibid.),    4.  Oda.     Ninę  are 
w  were  extant  in  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  col- 
^  of  Clermonr,  at  Paris;  and  tbree  in  an  ancient  Bar- 
tnemu MS.  at  Korne.     The  lat  ter  are  describcd  by  Mai 
{Prokg,  p.  xliv)  as  of  moderate  length,  and  written  in 
plfcasing  verse.      Some  Epigrammata  of  Photius  are 
^<i  to  be  exUnt  (^lontfaucon,  BUd.  Coisiin.  p.  520); 
boi  the 2ri;^póv,  In  Methodium  CPoL,Mtid  to  be  given 
m  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Jurnie  ii,  969,  b  not  to  be  found 
there.    6,  'Eieirop^  rwv  vp€ueTiKutv  rwv  inrd  otKoy- 
ltfi'tKbiv  avvóSa>r^  Epiłome  Actonun  Conciliorum  septem 
(ftneraliunu    This  is  described  bv  Cave  and  Fabricius 
^  a  different  work  from  the  published  piece  (No.  4, 
*^ve).    Some  critics  have  doubted  whether  it  is  dif- 
ferent  from  the  similar  work  aacribed  to  Photius  of 
Tjrr;  but  as  this  prelate  ]ived  in  the  time  of  the  third 
or  fuurth  couiicils,  he  could  not  have  epitomized  the 
•^c/o  of  the  fifth,  aixŁh,  and  aevenŁh.    Thus  the  Epitome 
onnot  be  by  Photius  of  Tyre,  whaterer  doubt  there 
°>*y  te  as  to  its  being  the  work  of  our  Photius.     6. 
J^^  Sjpttagma  Canonum  has  already  been  mentioned 
">  speakbg  of  the  Nomocanon,    7.  ITcpi  rrię  roH  dyiov 
^Hvn^Toc  pwrraytayiaCt  De  Spiritus  Sancti  LHsci- 
P^^  Arcana^  sl  tlfpi  tov  dyiov  Kai  i^utorroioó  Kai 
''pOffcwTjToO  UvivfŁaTOCt  Liber  de  Spiritu  SanctOf  ad- 
^itssed  to  a  Ińsbop  Bedas,  and  different  from  the  pub- 
mei  work  (No.  9).     It  is  described  by  Mai,  who  has 


gi%*en  some  extracts  (JProleg.  p.  xlv),  as  'Uiber  luca* 
lentus,  yarius,  atque  prolixus."  It  is  ascribed  in  one 
MS.,  but  by  an  obyious  error,  to  Mctrophaiies  of  Smyr- 
na.  8.  Ta  vapd  rrię  iKKKtiuiac  tuip  \aTivtav  alruat^ 
para  ptpiKÓ,  A  deersus  Laiinorum  Ecclesiam  Crimina- 
tiones  Particulares.  9.  Contra  Francos  et  Latinos  (ibid, 
p.  xlviii);  a  very  short  piece.  Yarious  other  pieces 
are  mentioned  by  Ove^  Lambecius,  Fabricius,  aud  Mai, 
as  extant  in  MS. ;  but  sonie  of  these  are  only  fragments 
of  the  published  writings  {ibid.  p.  1)  enumerated  by 
mistake  as  separate  works.  The  work  Jn  Caiegorias 
A  ristoteliSf  now  or  formerly  extant  in  Yienna  and  Paris, 
is  apparentl^'  a  part  of  the  A  mpkilochia  {ibid.  p.  xxxyi). 
The  works  De  Episcopis  et  Metropolitis^  and  the  AnnO' 
łatio  de  Patriarchis  sede  sva  injuste pulsis^  mentioned  by 
Cave  and  Fabricius,  appear  to  be  either  the  Jnterroga- 
tianes  decem  published  by  Fontaui,  or  a  part  of  that 
work.  (See  No.  U  of  the  published  works.)  The  Sym^ 
bolum  Fidei  mentioned  by  Lambecius,  Cave,  and  Harles 
(Fabricius,  BUd.  Grac.  xi,  30),  is  part  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters  to  pope  Nicholas ;  and  the  Liber  de  Pulsione  Jgnatii 
ac  lUstitutione  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  (Bibl.  Bibli- 
ołkecarum,  p.  123),  is  also  part  of  a  letter  of  pope  Nich- 
olas ;  and  the  fragment  De  decem  Oratoiihus,  mentioned 
by  Yossius  and  others,  and  extant  in  MS.  in  the  King*8 
Library  at  Paris,  is  probably  from  the  Bibliotheca  (Mai, 
ProUg.  p.  1).  Some  works  have  perished,  as  that 
against  the  herctic  Leontius  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  y.  Xióvtioc),  Photius  wrote  also  against  the 
emperor  Julian  (Phot.  Episł.  187,  ed.  Montac),  and  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  imagcs.  Some  writings,  or  frag- 
ments of  writings,  of  his  on  this  subject  {A  drersus  Jcono- 
machos  et  Paulicianos,  and  De  Dtffereniia  inter  sacras 
Imagines  atgue  Idola)  are  extant  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Yienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  works,  or 
under  what  title,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

In  the  Synodicon  of  bishop  Beveridge  (vol.  ii,  ad  fin. 
pt.  i)  a  short  piece  is  given,  of  which  the  running  title 
is  Balsamon  in  Photii  Interrogationes  guorumdam  Mo- 
nachorum ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Photius  is 
altogcther  incorrect;  the  work  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  I  Ckimnenus.  The  ExegesiSf  or 
Commentary  of  Elias  Cretensis  on  the  Scala  Paradisi 
of  Joannes  Climacos,  is,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Oislinian  library 
(Montfaucon,  BiU.  CoislUi,  p.  141),  impropcrly  ascribed 
to  Photius. 

Two  leamed  Romanists,  Joannes  Andresius  and  Ja- 
cobus  Morellius,  have  in  recent  times  contemplatcd  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Pho- 
tius ;  the  latter  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  Con- 
spectus  of  his  proposed  edition  (Mai,  Proleg.  p.  xliv).  But 
unfurtunately  the  design  has  never  been  completed. 
Mignę  has  published  an  edition  in  4  yols.  roy.  8vo, 
which  he  claims  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  hardly  as  critical 
as  the  works  of  the  greotest  genius  of  his  age  deserycs. 
This  edition  is  entitled  jPAo/tt,  Consłantinopolitanipatri- 
archa^  opera. omnkt  in  classes  guingue  distributa:  exe- 
getica,  dogmatica,  parsenetica,  historica  canonica,  etc, 
accurante  J.  P.  Mignę  (tomes  i  et  iv,  in  grand-8  h.  deux 
colonnes,  1416  p.,  Paris,  impr.  et  libr.  J.  P.  Mignę,  1860. 
Ycneunt  4  voL  42  francis  gallicis).  See  Cavc,  IJisf.  Liii, 
ii,  47,  etc.  (ed.  Oxford,  1740-1743) ;  Fabricius,  Bibliołh, 
Grac.  i,  701 ;  yi,  603 ;  vii,  803 ;  x,  670  to  xi,  37 ;  xii,  186, 
210, 216, 348 ;  Oudin,  Commenf.  de  Scriptorib.  et  Scriptis 
Eccles.  vol.  ii,  col.  200,  etc. ;  Hankius,  De  Rerum  Byzan- 
tin.  ScriptorU>.  pars  i,  c.  18;  Dupin,  NoureUe  BiUiothegue 
des  A  uteurs  Eccles.  IXme  Siecle,  p.  346  (2me  ed.  1698); 
Ceillier,  A  uteurs  Sacris,  xix,  426,  etc ;  Ittigius,  De  Bib* 
liotliecis  Patrumf  passim ;  Gallandius,  Biblioth.  Patrum^ 
Proleg.  in  voL  xiii ;  Fontani,  De  Photio  Nova  Roma . 
Episcopo  fjusgue  Scriptis  Dissertatio^  preflxcd  to  vol.  i 
of  the  Nova  Eruditorum  Delicia ;  Mai,  Scriptor.  Yet, 
Nova  Collectioj  Proleg.  in  voL  i ;  Asscmani,  Bihliotheca 
Juris  OrientaliSf  lib.  i,  c  2,  7,  8,  9 ;  Yossius,  De  Ilisłori- 
cis  Gracis,  lib.  ii,  c  25 ;  Donaldson^s  Literaturę  (see  In- 
dex  in  yol.  ii) ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (see  Index)', 
Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of  Christendom,  yoL  ii,  eh.  i ;  Fleury, 
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Hitt^  EccUsiatiifue ;  Kaimbourg,  Sekitme  des  Gna; 
Dóllinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch,  yoL  i;  Jager, 
Hisł,  de  Photiut,  tTapris  Us  monumenU  origineauz 
(Paria,  1845). 

PhotiuB  op  TvRB,  another  Eastem  ecdesiaattc, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  On  the 
deposition  of  Irenieas,  bishop  of  Tyre,  in  A.D.  448,  Pho- 
tiua  was  appointed  hb  succenor.  Eragrius  {^Uut,  Kc- 
cles,  ij  10)  makes  the  deposition  of  Irenteus  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  notorious  Conncil  of  Ephesos,  heM  in  A.D. 
449,  and  known  as  the  **  Concilium  Latrocinale ;"  but 
Tillemont  morę  correctly  consideis  that  the  councii  only 
confirmed  the  previous  deposition  (MemoireSy  xv,  268). 
Photius  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Thcodosius  II,  in  oonjunction  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Uimerae  in 
Osrhoiine,  to  hcar  the  charges  against  Ibas,  bishop  of 
Edessa.  Photius,  Eusuthius,  and  Uranias  met  at  Be- 
rytus, and  Photius  and  Eustathius  agaiii  met  at  Tyre, 
in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  charges,  acąuitted 
Ibas,  and  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  accusers,  who  were  presbyters  of  his  own  Church 
at  Edessa  (Concil,  voL  iv,  coL  627,  etc,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL 
ii,  coL  503,  etc.,  ed.  Ilardouin).  There  is  a  considera- 
ble  difficulty  as  to  the  chronology  of  these  meetings, 
which  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  in  two  of  his  careful 
notes  {Mim,  xv,  897,  etc).  Photius  was  present  at  the 
Councii  of  Ephcsus,  known  as  the  ''Concilium  latroci- 
nale," where  he  joined  in  acąuitting  the  archimandritc 
Eutyches,  and  restoring  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  rank 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  {Condł,  vol.  iv,  col.  260, 
ed.  Labbć ;  vol.  ii,  col.  220,  ed.  Hardouin).  Abotit  the 
same  time  Photius  had  a  contcst  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II,  erecting  Berytus  into  a  metro- 
politan  sce,  as  to  the  cxtent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions.  TiUcmont  judges  that  the  dignity  accorded  to 
the  see  of  Berytus  was  designed  to  be  merely  titular, 
and  that  the  struggle  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of 
Eustathius  to  assume  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over 
some  bishoprics  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tyre.  In  this  attempt,  being  supported  by  the  patri- 
archa Anatolius  of  Conscantinople  and  Maximus  of  An- 
tioch,  he  effected  his  purpose;  and  Photius,  afler  a 
struggle,  was  constrained,  not  so  much  by  an  excom- 
munication,  which  was  speedily  recalled,  as  by  a  threat 
of  deposition,  to  aubmit.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
ceses  abstracted  was,  however,  restored  to  Photius  by 
the  Councii  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  {ConciL  voL  iv,  coL 
539,  ed.  Labbe;  voL  ii,  col.  435,  etc,  ed.  Ilardouin). 
Photius  was  among  those  who  at  the  same  councii  voted 
that  Theodoret  was  orthoiiox.  and  should  be  restored  to 
hb  see  (jCuncU,  col.  619,  ed.  Labbć;  col.  495,  ed.  Har- 
douin). He  also  took  part  in  some  of  the  other  trans- 
acUons  of  the  assembly.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  There  is  exŁaut  one  piece  of  Photius,  entitled 
Ar^ffccC)  Precta  s.  Supplex  Libellus,  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors  Yalentinian  III  and  Marcian,  respecting  the  dis- 
pate  with  Eustathius  of  Ber}'tus.  It  is  given  in  the 
A  ctio  Quarta  of  the  Councii  of  Chalcedon  (ConcU,  vol. 
iv,  col.  512,  etc,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL  ii,  coL  436,  etc,  ed. 
Hantouin). 

A  Synopsis  de  Conciliis,  extant  in  MS.,  is  ascribed  to 
Photius  of  Tyre :  this  cannot  be,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  same  work  as  the  Epitome  Actorum  ConcUiorum, 
also  extant  in  MS.,  and  ascribed  to  the  morc  celehrated 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinoplc  See  Tillemont, 
Mim,  L  c;  Cave,  IlisL  Litt.  ad  ann.  451,  i,  443;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblwfh,  Grac,  x,  678;  xii,  358.— Smith,  Dici, 
of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  AfytkoL  s.  v. 

PhotizomSlloi  {(fHttri^ópipoi,  etdighfened)j  a  term 
frequently  used  among  the  early  Christians  to  denote 
the  baptized  as  being  iustructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.     Sce  Piios. 

Phrat.    See  Eufhratrs. 

Plurenology  (from  ^fńiv,  the  mmd^  and  AóyoC}  a 


dUseourm),  an  empirical  scieDoe,  which  daims  to  read 
the  mental  pecoliaritiea  of  individaal8  by  meana  of  the 
exterior  de^^elopments  of  the  skulL  It  had  ita  ori^n 
with  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Germany,  aud 
was  gieatly  extended  by  Dr.  Spunbeim,  of  the  same 
country,  and  by  George  and  Andrew  Combę,  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  country  it  has  been  chiefly  popalarized 
by  the  late  L.  N.  and  O.  S.  Fowler.  There  is  a  aprightly 
periodicalf  called  the  Pkrenoiogical  Journal,  pablishod 
in  New  York,  devoŁed  to  ita  advocacy.  In  aocordancc 
with  its  theory  of  the  special  functions  of  particular  por- 
tiona  of  the  brain,  it  has  mapped  out  the  cranium  into 
variou8  *'  oi^ans^"  as  amativene88,  philopn>geniti%-eness. 
etc,  in  the  animal  order;  ideality,  veneration,  etc,  iii 
the  anthetic  and  morał;  figurę,  time,  tune,  etc,  in  the 
peroeptive,  and  so  on.  It  has  largely  been  used  by 
itiuerant  lecturera  as  a  method  of  indicating  the  char- 
acter  of  unknown  persons,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  fortune-telling.  Ita  daima  to  scientiHc  value  are  not 
generally  admitted  by  sound  physiologista  and  mental 
philosophers,  as  neither  its  craniological  nor  its  psycho- 
logical  theory  and  analysis  agree  with  the  beat  aettled 
principlea  of  either  of  those  departments  of  aelf-knowl- 
edge.  Its  theological  bearings  are  decidedly  materiał- 
istic  For  a  fuller  expoaition  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the 
worka  of  the  writers  above  cited.   See  alao  Psycholog y. 

Phrontisterion  (^povTiuTiipioVf  a  place  of  meifi" 
tation)f  a  name  anciently  applied  to  denote  monasteries 
aa  being  placea  of  cducation  and  achools  of  leaming. 
Baptisteries  were  also  occasionally  called  by  this  namc, 
the  catechumens  being  there  cducated  in  religioua  truth. 

Phryg^ia   {^(wyian  perhaps  from   ^vyia,  hence 
parched),  an  inland  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  bv  Bithvuia  and  Galatia.  on  the  east  bv 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pi- 
sidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.     Perhapa  there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the 
New  Testament  which  is  less  capable  of  an  exact  defi- 
nition.     Many  mapa  convey  the  impression  that  it  was 
co-ordinate  with  such  terms  aa  Bithynia,  Ctlicia,  or 
Galatia.     But  in  fact  there  waa  no  Roman  provincc  of 
Phrygia  till  conatderably  after  the  firat  establiahnaent 
of  Christianity  in  the  peninaula  of  Aaia  Minor.     The 
word  waa  rather  ethnological  than  political,  and  denoted, 
in  a  vague  manner,  the  weatem  part  of  the  central  re- 
gion of  that  peninaula.     Accordingly,  in  two  of  the 
three  places  where  it  is  used,  it  ia  mentioned  in  a  man- 
ner not  intended  to  be  preciae  {iiik^wrię  tĄv  ^pvyiav 
Kai  n/y  VaXaTiKifv  x<upav,  Acta  xvi,  6 ;  Stfpx»fJKvoc 
Ko^i^rię  rĄv  rdKoTiKłip  x***P**^  *'''  ^pvyiavy  Acta  xviii, 
23),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second  mission- 
ary  joumey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the  third.     Kor  is 
the  remaiiiing  paaaage  (Acts  ii,  10)  inconsistent  with 
thia  view,  the  cnumeratioii  of  those  foreign  Jews  who 
came  to  Jeniaalem  at  Pentecost  (though  it  doea  foUow, 
in  some  degree,  a  geographical  order)  having  no  refer- 
ence to  political  boundaries.     By  Phr)'gia  we  must  un- 
derstand  an  extensive  district,  which  contribnted  por- 
tions  to  scveral  Roman  proviuce8,  and  var}''ing  portions 
at  different  timea.     In  carly  timea  Phr}'gia  seema  to 
have  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  peninaula 
of  Asia  l^Iinor.    It  was  subseąuently  divided  into  Phryg- 
ia Major  on  the  south.  and  Phrygia  Minor  or  Epictetus 
{acguircd)  on  the  north-west,     The  Romans  divided 
the  proYince  into  three  districts :  Phrygia  Salutaris  on 
the  east,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia 
Katakekaumene  (the  bumt)  in  the  middle.    The  coun- 
try, as  defincd  by  the  specified  limits,  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  and  %*er\'  abundant  in  com,  fniit,  and  wine« 
It  had  a  pcculiar  and  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  and  the 
finc  ravcn-black  wnol  of  the  aheep  around  Laodioca  on 
the  Lycus  was  in  high  reputc.    The  Maeander  and  the 
Hermus  were  its  chief  river8.    The  Phrygiana  were  a 
very  ancient  people,  and  are  auppoaed  to  have  formeci, 
along  with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jews  from  Phr}'gia  were  present  in  Jeruaakm  at  the 
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Fetst  of  P«nteoo«l  (Acta  U,  10).  AU  over  Łbis  distńct 
tbe  Jew8  were  probably  numeiotu.  Tbey  were  fint  in- 
utduoed  Łhen  by  Antiochns  tbe  Great  (Joaephiu,  i4  n/. 
lii,  3, 4) ;  and  we  bare  abundant  proof  of  tbeir  prea- 
mx  there  from  Acta  xiii,  14 ;  xiv,  1, 19,  aa  well  aa  from 
Arts  ii,  10.  Tbe  citiea  of  Laodioea,  Hierapolia,  aod  Co- 
losse,  mentioned  in  tbe  Newr  Teatament,  belonged  to 
Pbrrgia^aod  Antiocb  in  Pisidia  waa  abo  witbin  ita  lim- 
itj  (Me  the  iiamea).  See  KoaenmUller,  BibŁ  Geog,  iii, 
ł^M.);  Leake,  Otog,  of  Atia  Minor;  Smitb,  1/icL  of 
Ciast,  Gtog.  &  t.     See  Asia  Minob. 

Pbrygians  or  Cataphiygiaiis  (q.  v.),  a  aect  in 
tbe  2d  ceotuiy,  ao  called  aa  being  of  the  country  of 
Ilingia.  Tbey  were  ortbodox  in  ererytbing,  eetting 
2>\At  tbis,  tbat  tbey  took  Montanua  for  a  prophet,  and 
iYL«illa  and  3laximilla  for  tnie  propbcteaaea,  to  be  con- 
>uhe(i  in  «very tbing  relating  to  religion ;  aa  supposing 
ihit  th«  Holy  Spirit  bad  abandoned  tbe  Cburcb.    See 

UuNTASlSTS. 

Phtha  or  Ptah,  the  aupieme  god  of  tbe  ancient 
Egrptiaiis,  in  tbe  first  four  dynaatiea  or  aucceaaiona  of 
kioirs  extending  about  321  years.  Thia  god  acema, 
łioiiev«r,  in  later  timea  to  have  been  degraded  from  bis 
high  position  and  become  a  aeoondary  god.  No  image 
vf  Uiia»  nor  indeed  of  any  other  god  or  goddeas,  ia  found 
ujion  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monumeuts.  Tbe 
«•<^!^hip  of  Pbtba  paaaed  from  Egypt  into  Grecce,  and 
was  altered  into  IłepkiBstus.  "  When,  in  later  times/' 
sars  Mr.  Osbum,  in  his  Rtluftona  ofthe  World,  "  pictures 
aittl  imiges  of  tbe  goda  madę  tbeir  appearancc  on  the 
rains  of  ancient  Egi^N  ^^*^  '^^  repreaeuted  as  a  tali 
}  Duth,  with  bandaome  featarea,  and  a  green  complexioii, 
(ien<icin^  the  awartby,  sallow  hue  whicb  tbe  buniing 
^ult  of  Africa  bad  already  impresaed  upon  tbe  skins  of 
Phut  antl  his  deacendanta.  He  waa  awathed  in  wbite 
linen  hke  a  ronroiDy  to  denote  tbat  be  had  been  dead, 
tMit  bis  handa  bad  burat  through  tbe  cefements,  and 
trrsitpnl  many  symbola,  to  denote  tbat  he  bas  rLsen  agnin. 
rtiit  ^  b  madę  tbe  son  of  many  divine  parentit,  accord- 
v\ą  Ui  the  later  lables,  botb  of  tbe  monuments  and  of  the 
<ir«ek  authors,  moet  of  them  prompted  by  political  mo- 
iive« :  bat  not  on  t  he  monuments  of  all  epochs.  The  im- 
a^p  crf  l*uh  of  Memphb  ia  enclosed  in  a  sbrine,  to  denote 
ib«t  he  claimed  affinity  with  no  other  god,  and  tbat  his 
real  pareutage  waa  unknown  or  forgotten." 

PhthartodocetaB  (from  ^apróc,  desłrucfSfU,  and 
(ociw,  (o  Mtm).  One  of  tbe  numerous  Monophysite 
^^ct!».  Tbey  were  ao  called  becauae  tbey  maintained 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  truły  corruptible  before  his 
resuirectioa.  They  were  oppoaed  to  another  aect  whicb 
^rmed  tbat  tbe  body  of  Jeeua  waa  rendered  incor- 
roptible  in  conseqttence  of  the  divine  naturę  blended 
«itb  it:  theae  were  called  AphthartodocetaB,  Phanta- 
sia»t«,  etc,  and  were  likewiae  divided  into  parties,  some 
'^  whirh  debated  whetber  tbe  body  of  Christ  was 
cntt^  or  uncreated.     See  Afhthartodocet^  ;  Mo- 

SOPHYSITES. 

PbthaitoIatraB  {prapróc,  degfructiblef  and  \a- 
rMł'M,  to  Korskip),  a  term  of  reproacb  applied  to  the 
^veńans  (q.  v.)  in  the  6th  century,  who  maintained 
ilut  Christ*s  body  was  corruptible  of  itself,  but  by  reaaon 
^'f  the  Godbead  dwelling  in  it  waa  never  comipted. 

Phud  (4ovc),  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (Jud.  ii,  23) 
ofthe  HeU  name  (Ewsk.  xxvii,  10)  Phut  (q.  v.). 

Phn'rah  (Heb.  Purah\  nna,  hovgh;  Sept.  ♦«pa), 
tbe  $<er\-ant  of  Gideon,  who  went  with  him  by  night  to 
m  the  camp  of  tbe  Midianitea  (Judg.  Tii,  1 0. 1 1).    KC. 

Pha']im  (Estb.  xi,  1).    See  Pcrim. 

Phut  (Heb.  Puł^  :3^0 ;  Sept.  ^oii  or  4>ovr,  but  usu- 
^5*  Ai^vfc,  and  so  Jcoephua,  A  ni,  i,  6, 2),  the  name  of  a 
P^le  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mizraim  and  Cush 
*»  third  among  fbe  deacendanta  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6 ; 
''Put,"  1  Obron,  i,  8),  elaewhere  applied  to  an  African 


country  or  people  (Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  40;  xxx, 
5;  xxxviii,  5;  "Put,"  Nah.  iii,  9.    Comp.  alao  Jud.  ii, 
23,  in  tbe  Greek  and  Syriac).     In  all  of  theae  pasaagea 
Phut  or  Put  ia  named  with  Cuah,  Ludim,  and  Lubim, 
Putites  aenred  in  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  /.  c, ;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxx,  5),  and  the  Tyrian  navy  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20), 
and  are  numbered  in  tbe  army  of  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii, 
5).    Joaepbua  (A  nf.  i,  6, 2)  understanda  berę  the  Mau- 
ritaniana.     He  also  mentions  a  rivcr  bearing  the  aame 
name,  in  tbe  terrilory  of  tbe  Mauri,  whicb  ia  called  Fut 
by  Pliny  (p»  242,  ed.  Hard.),  and  flows  into  tbe  At- 
buitic   'Ptoleroy  (iv,  1, 3)  calla  it  Phthouth  (long.  7^^, 
lat.  301*^),  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  (comp.  Micbael.  Spi- 
ciL  i,  160  8q.).    Theae  tracea  of  the  name,  however,  are 
not  needed.    That  it  ia  a  name  of  Libva  ia  8ufficicntlv 
obviou8  from  tbe  Sept«  in  Jercmiab  and  Ezckiel,  and 
from  the  fact  that  FituU  is  a  Coptic  name  for  Libya  in 
Egypt^-tbat  Im,  for  that  part  of  liOwer  Egypt  whicb  liea 
weat  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ao  called  (aee 
Geaen.  Thesaur.  ii,  1098).     Morę  recently  Hitzig  would 
identify  with  Put  tbe  tribe  of  Putiyd,  mentioned  in  tbe 
inacriptiona  at  the  tomb  of  Darina,  and  refera  to  Putea 
(Uovria\  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Triton 
in  Northern  Africa  (Ptol.  iv,  3, 39).    But  no  weight  can 
be  given  to  bia  remark  that  a  people  which  aerved  in 
tbe  Egyptian  army  in  foreign  expeditiona  muat  not  be 
aougbt  in  Western  Africa. — >Viner,  ii,  229.    See  Libya. 
*'  In  tbe  above  genealogical  Itsts  Phut  foliowa  Cusb 
and  Mizraim,  and  precedea  Canaan.    The  aettlementa 
of  Cusb  extended  from  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt^  thoae  of  Mizraim  atretched  from  tbe  Pbiliatine 
territory  through  Egypt  and  along  tbe  nortbem  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  weat;  and  the  Canaanitea  were  estab- 
lisbed  at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  allerwarda 
were  apread  abroad.     Tbe  order  seema  to  be  ascending 
towarda  the  nortb:  the  Cushiie  chain  of  settlementa 
being  tbe  moet  aoutbem,  the  Mizraite  chain  extending 
above  them,  thougb  perhaps  throtigh  a  amaller  region, 
at  leaat  at  the  lirst.  and  the  Canaanitea  holding  the 
most  nortbem  poaition.     We  cannot  place  the  tract  of 
j  Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  aeem  tbat  it  waa  al- 
moat  parallel  to  that  of  tbe  Mizraitea,  aa  it  could  not  be 
farther  to  the  nortb:  thia  position  would  well  agree 
with  Libya.     But  it  muat  be  recoUected  that  the  or- 
der of  the  nationa  or  tribea  of  the  atocka  of  Cush,  Miz- 
raim, and  Canaan  ia  not  the  aame  aa  that  we  have  in- 
ferred  to  be  that  of  tbe  principal  namea,  and  that  it  is 
also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in  a  supple- 
mentary  roanner,  perhapa  as  a  nation  or  country  de- 
pendent on  EgypU     Tbe  few  mcntiona  of  Phut  in  the 
Bibie  clearly  indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country 
or  people  of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not 
far  from  Egy))t.     It  ia  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah'8  deacendanta  and  in  the  prophctical 
Scripturea.     Isaiab  probably  makes  mention  of  Phut  os 
a  remotc  nation  or  countr\',  wlierc  the  A.  V.  has  Pul, 
aa  in  tbe  Maaoretic  tcxt  (Isa.  Lwi,  19).     Nahum,  wam- 
ing  Nineveh  by  the  fali  of  No-Aroon,  speaks  of  Cush 
and  Mizraim  aa  the  atrengtb  ofthe  Egyptian  city,  and 
Phut  and  Lubim  aa  ita  helpera  (iii,  9).     Jeremiah  tells 
of  Phut  in  Necho*8  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim 
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(xlvi,  9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Pcrsia  and  Lud 
os  supplying  mercenariea  to  Tyre  (xxvii,  10),  and  aa 
sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  otlier  hclpers  of  Egypt,  in 
ber  fali  (xxx,  5);  and  again,  with  Persia,  and  Cush, 
perhapa  in  the  sense  of  mercenariep,  aa  warriora  of  tbe 
army  of  Gog  (xxxviii,  5).  From  theae  passages  we 
cannot  infer  anything  aa  to  the  exact  position  of  thia 
country  or  people;  unleas  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cuah  and 
Phut,  Mizraim  and  Lubim,  are  respectiyely  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  poaition  south  of  Egypt.  The 
8erving  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Phut 
to  £g>'p^  make  it  reaaonable  to  auppoae  that  ita  posi- 
tion was  vcry  near. 

**In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptiona  we  find  two 
namea  that  may  be  com|iaretl  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
The  tribes  or  pcoplea  callc<i.t4)ir  ?>Tńe  JSoTt?;  i^  Pętu  or 
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TX  Na^Pełu,  migbt  partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut. 
Their  situation  is  doubtful,  and  they  are  never  found  in 
A  geographical  list,  but  only  in  the  generał  statements 
of  the  power  and  proweas  of  the  kings.  If  one  people 
be  indicatcd  by  them,  we  may  compare  the  Naphtuhim 
of  the  Bibie.  See  Naphtuhim.  It  seems  tinlikelr 
that  the  Ninę  Bows  should  correspond  to  Phat,  aa  their 
name  does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in 
the  diroctly  hlstoricai  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposcd  that  8everal  well-kiiown  names  there  take  its 
place  as  those  of  individual  tribes ;  but  this  is  an  im- 
probable  explanation.  The  seoond  name  is  that  of  Nu- 
bia, To-pełj  '*  the  region  of  the  fiow/*  also  called  7*o- 
meru-petf  "  the  region,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whence 
we  oonjecture  the  name  of  Mero^  to  come.  In  the  geo- 
graphical lists  the  latter  form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people, 
Anu-merU'petf  found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of 
the  southem  peoples  and  oountries  as  well  as  the  north- 
em.  The  character  we  read  Pei  is  an  unstrung  bow, 
which  until  lately  was  read  Ketu,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  foUowing,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter  word, 
which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however,  not  in- 
clttding  80  large  a  territory  as  the  names  before  men- 
tioued.  The  reading  Keru  is  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in  Egyptian,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and  still  morę  because  the  bow  is  used 
as  the  determinatire  of  its  name  Peł^  which  from  the 
Egyplian  usage  as  to  determinatires  makes  it  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  be  eroployed  as  a  determina- 
tire of  Kens,  The  name  Kent  would  therefore  be  ful- 
lowed  by  the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nu- 
bia. This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explaincd  by  Sir.  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  if 
we  may  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  common 
sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates  that  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messengers  of  Cambyscs,  tcUing  them  to  say  that  when 
the  king  of  the  Persians  could  puli  so  strong  a  bow  so 
easily  he  might  come  agaiiist  the  £thiopians  with  an 
army  stronger  than  their  forces  (iii,  21,  22,  ed.  Kawlin- 
son :  Sir  G.  VVilkinson's  notę).  For  the  hieroglyphic 
names,  see  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Jnschr, 

"The  Coptic  PiphaicU  must  also  be  compared  with 
Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to 
the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta; 
and  Champoliion  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Grecks,  comparing  the 
Coptic  name  of  the  similar  eastem  portion,  Pkapabia 
or  Tapabia,  the  older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bian  Nome  (JJEyyptt  gous  Us  Pharaoiu^  ii,  28-31,  243). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to  Naphtuhim 
than  to  Phut.  To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  ąuestion, 
all  the  names  which  we  have  mentioned  may  reason- 
ably  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Phut ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the 
territory  of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Pet  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bibie,  which 
would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer,  if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian  usage. 
This  identitication  would  acoount  for  the  position  of 
Phut  aftcr  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Genesis,  notwith- 
standing  the  order  of  the  other  names;  for  Nubia  has 
been  from  remote  times  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  except- 
ing  in  the  short  period  of  Ethiopian  supreroacy,  and 
the  longer  time  of  Ethiopian  independence.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Cush,  Kethy  is  applied  to  a  wider  region 
well  corresponding  to  Ethiopia.  The  govemor  of  Nu- 
bia in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  uf 
Ktsh,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended  beyond 
Nubia.  The  ideiitification  of  Phut  with  Nubia  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  prophets;  on  tho  cou- 
trary,  the  great  importance  of  Nubia  in  their  time, 
which  comprehended  that  of  the  Ethiopian  supreraacy. 


would  account  for  their  speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support    i 
of  Egypt,  and  as  fumishing  it  with  warriors.     The 
identitication  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to  attempts  to 
find  the  name  in  African  geography,  which  we  shall  not 
here  examine,  as  such  merę  similarity  of  sound  ia  a    ' 
most  unsafe  guide**  (Smith).  , 

The  name  of  Phtha^  the  chief  deity  of  Memphis,  has 
been  considered  by  some  Egyptologists  to  be  the  hiero-  < 
glyphic  transcription  of  Phut,  the  son  of  Haro,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  as  i 
is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  country 
named  after  Phut,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  translated  Libya 
by  the  Sept.  (see  Gesenius,  L«ncon,  s.  v.  TS^B).  ^'  Tbe 
name  Phut,  in  its  change  to  Phtha"  says  Gsbum,  **  has 
undergone  an  extraordinary  process,  highly  character- 
istic  of  the  modes  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  very  an- 
cient times.  Written  with  the  finał  A,  which  may  be 
added  to  a  Hebrew  word  without  altering  the  senae,  it 
represents  the  consonants  of  the  yerb  *  to  reveal,'  which 
in  the  Coptic  sense  is  *  to  write  hieroglyphics.'  A  still 
stranger  use  has  been  madę  of  this  pun  upon  the  name 
of  Phut  His  animal  representatiye  has  been  named 
after  the  action  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  of  the 
human  originaL  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  buli 
Apis,  hpf  is  the  Coptic  verb  pet,  *  to  hide,'  which  is  a 
merę  transcription  of  the  ancient  verb  ?)in,  Slcn,  with 
the  same  meaning.  The  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
renders  this  contrast  very  apparcnt.  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  group  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  inrersion  of 
the  other.  The  mcaninirs  are  in  like  roanner  in  antith- 
csis.  In  the  buli  Apis,  therefore,  were  conccaleil  the 
attributes  which  were  rcrealcd  in  Phtha"  (J/on.  IJist. 
of  Egypt y  eh.  v). 

Some  latc  Egyptolof^^ts,  howeyer,  regard  Pvt  as  a 
merely  Egyptian  pronuuuiation  for  Puni  (Bunsen,  Effypf, 
ii,  804),  which  was  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tri  be  east 
of  Egypt  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr,  ii,  15).  See  Etii- 
NOORAPrrr. 

Pha'vah  (Heb.  Puvvah\  WB,  mouth ;  Sept.  ^ova\ 
the  second  named  of  four  sous  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi, 
13).  B.C.1900.  This  name  is  also  written '*Pua**in  the 
A.V.  (Numb.  xxvi,  23),  and  "Puah,"  margin  -Phu- 
vah"  (1  Chroń,  vii,  1).  His  descendants  are  called 
"Punites"  (Numb.  xxvi,  23). 

PhygePlUB  (Gr.  ^rycAAoc,  pcrh.  a  fugiiive\  a 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  atKome  during  PauFs  im- 
prisonment,  deserted  him  in  his  neccssity  (2  Tim.  i,  15). 
A.D.  C4.  **  It  is  open  to  qnestion  whether  this  repu- 
diation  of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  dedension  from 
the  faith  (see  Buddaeus,  Eod.  ApostoL  ii,  310),  and 
whether  the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took 
place — at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogencs 
were  concenied — at  Komę.  It  was  at  llomc  that  Onc- 
siphonis,  named  in  the  next  verBO,  showed  the  kindness 
for  which  the  apostle  invokes  a  blessing  on  his  housc- 
hold  in  Asia :  so  perhaps  it  was  at  Borne  that  Phygel- 
lus displayed  that  change  of  feeling  towards  Paul  which 
the  apostle's  former  followers  in  A^ia  avowed.  It  seems 
uniikely  that  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus 
had  merely  neglecte<l  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity  at 
Korne.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  16)  the 
apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support  was  ex- 
pected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of  some  party 
of  nominał  Christians  at  Korne,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes  at  an  earlier  period  (PhiL  i,  15, 16)  opposiug  him 
thcre.  Dean  Ellicott,  on  2  Tim.  i,  15,  who  is  at  vari* 
ance  with  the  ancient  Greek  commenutors  as  to  the 
exact  furce  of  the  phrase  Uhey  which  are  in  Asia,* 
States  yarious  opinions  conceming  their  ax*eTsion  to 
PauL  The  apostle  himself  seems  to  have  foreaeen  it 
(Acts  XX,  30) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  incon- 
sistent  with  tbe  generał  picture  of  the  sute  of  Asia  at  a 
later  period  which  we  have  in  the  first  three  chapters 
of  the  Keyelation." — Smith. 

Phylaotery  (^vXajcrqpcov,  a  receptade  for  aafe^ 
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Jmping),a  aniall  Mgnare  bax,  mule  rither  or  pirchmcnt 
Htilick  calT-akin,  in  which  are  eiicloMd  tlips  uf  ptrch- 
umiI  ui  velluni  with  Eiuid.  niii,  3-30, 11-17  j  Deut.  vi, 
i-9, 13-%t,  wńtUn  OD  łbem,  and  which  are  woni  on  the 
liuil  and  ieft  arm  by  ereiy  Kiict  Jew  on  week-day 
Iiii4iiiiigs  duriti|t  the  limę  of  prayer. 

1.  jVałie  inul  Ut  Significalion. — Tbe  Oreek  term  ^W- 
Jucrąpioi-^p^iHrtłiy,  ualaterespresńiHi  uiied  in  Ihe 
N'.  T.  for  Ihe  O.  T.  woni  rcaia,  plur.  TBąilJ,  "front- 
fc^,"  wliich  i»  Ttaiiered  1**ł''DF1,jir4iy«'^^r*,  by  the 
Chaldee  pinpbnHi  of  Oiikeloi  and  Jonathan  l>..U»iel, 
uwell  13  hy  the  unanimoua  voice  of  Jewish  tTadilion. 
Ii  ij  aow  generally  agreed  by  lesicographera  tliat,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  [be  analogy  of  b3B,  wbich  stands  fur  i>3^3, 
uhI  ^sis,  which  uands  for  33~3,  uid  which  are 
famtcd  by  the  redupiicatioa  of  the  chief  twa  radicallet- 
un,  TSSra  aluidB  for  PBSBK,  from  q^3,  M  Uiid 
mml  (Ewald,  i>Jlr£iicA  dtrllthraitehat  SproduĄ  168, 
cl,  and  thit  it  denotea  a  lit,  a  band,  afionlUl.  The 
^t.  m  lU  the  three  iiistanceg  iii  which  y^'Z  mU^U^ 
'*::  Dccani  (Esod.  xiii,  IG;  DeuL  vi,  8;  xi,  18),  ren- 
ita  it  by  ai!aX(VTov  irpi  h^aknuir  aou,  a  jCrlore  *<- 
fin  Him  tyei,  with  wbieh  Symmachug  ind  Theodo- 
tiiro  agree,  Tbe  rendering  ot  Aquila,  ii'c  nriwzrra, 
f«r  m  innOFDUe  (cooip.  Montfaucon,  Heiapia,  nota  ad 

tnnilaiea  it  mófuiu  rpi  AfdaK/iHiy,  and  afurwards 
■dlii  thit  it  ia  to  be  ■  eonilant  pendulum  (a&oy  i%im 
raira  tiroiiiifor)  to  lummoR  ihe  aight  by  ila  motioa 
to  I  TeTV  deat  inapection.  Henfeld  (tiet^idUe  dti 
l'oUr$  Itratl,  ii.  224)  infeiB  from  this  that  Philo  most 
Fiiher  hive  read  aaXfvrov  in  the  Sepl.,  ot  lakea  the  a 
bcn>Tp  it  aaiiiffTUtfir^fUidaaaignaCo  ^1^  the  lense  of 'o 
AoTf  &jf]tirfrn£t  and/orwartJs,  vindicaiing  for  PIBhJla 
ibe  loHuing  ot ptndalum,  pmdenl  omamrnl,  Herzfeld, 
moiHirtr,  maintains  chat  ihis  rendering  ia  morę  in  hai- 
iDony  nith  Ihe  lilik  AaVKi,  Dr  ijuare  baca,  conslituling 
tbe  phyltcteriea,  and  that  it  eacapea  Iha  following  ob- 
JKiionstotbe  current  rendering  oCUhybindaiyn 
0)  in  the  phylacleries  lie  boi  in  the  front  a  the  prin- 
dptl  part,  and  not  the  atrap  round  the  head  which  boida 
tt;  anJ  (2)  the  TEBla  ia  to  be  "fedcem  lAe  rya," 
•hicb  doa  not  taUy  with  forehead  tie  (£(im6(nif<). 
The  name  T'i^Dr,  praytr-JiUtU,  bj  which  the  Chaldee 
płnpbraan  aad  the  SyriacTenion  renderniES1U,Bnd 
■bich  i9  the  cummon  appellatinn  for  tbe  phytaclerin 
>raiOK  the  Jewa  to  the  preaeDt  day,  owea  ita  origin  lo 
the  fart  Ihal  the  pbylacterieł  ara  wom  during  prayer- 
lioJŁ  Hence  the  plural  l^Ł^BH  hu  tbe  maaciiline  tcr- 
■oinititio  to  distinguish  it  from  the  feminine  r*13^Gr, 
■tich  dtnotes  pragert,  just  as  Ihe  plnral  msKuline 
cbnn  itnina  ptalmt,  in  contradiatinction  to  tbe  fetn- 
iiint  plaral  n^^nr,  prait. 

tTluUaiHitrmithichtlierifUutmttareMaiUaitd 
riAj.-A)  Ihe  Uoaaic  Uw  (Exod.  iiu,16;  Ueat.  vi,8i 
^,  18)  girea  no  apecific  directions  how  Ihe  ptaylacleries 
•R  u  be  nudę,  but  gimply  aayi  that  they  are  to  be  of 
>  imible  naturę,  Tiz.  for  the  hand  and  between  Ihe  eyes, 
ibF  Jewish   canona  bBve  cnacled  minutę  regulations 


k  lilt  11 


dried  ai 


"bm  it  ia  taken  off  it  forma  a  (n^3)  iqiiare  leather 
boT  {Jfnualtm  ifrjiUo,  ir,  9).  Aa  Ihe  Mosiic  codc 
rajoinj  nne  for  Ehe  hind  and  another  fur  the  hcad,  tu 
■Kb  baxeł  (a*r~)  are  reąuiaite  for  making  tbe  phi 
lactirifa.  Tbe  bojc  of  which  the  phylaetery  for  li 
band  (T  bs  nbcrO  ia  madę  haa  no  inacription  ou 
■de,  and  oflly  one  ccii  inside,  wherein  ia  depoalled 
parchnMnl  Kiip  wiih  tba  four  foUotriDg  KCtiona  wri 
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Uttea.    On  c<dumn  i  ia  i 

aanctiScation  of  the  flnt-bam,  and  containing 

inciion  about  the  pbylacteriea;  on  coL  ii,  £xad. 

lificalionof  Che 

)ul  the  phylac- 

i'i,  ł-a.  enjoinnig  that  tbe  law 

of  tbe  rising  peneralion;  and 
Ti,  1S-!l,deKribing  the  bleu- 
ing  attached  to  the  kceping  of  the  law,  and  to  Ihe  ob- 
Frvanceof  tbe  command  about  Ihe  phylacterieK*  The 
rder,  Iberefore,  of  the  pasaagea  of  Scripture  ia  aa  fol- 


Tbe  slip  ia  rolled  up,  put  inaidc,  tied  with  wbite  and 
well-washed  haits  of  a  calf  or  cow,  generally  obtained 
lii,  and  put  into  the  bux ;  a  flap  connected 
rim  ia  then  drawn  Dver  the  opea  pan  and 
aeweil  firmly  down  to  the  thick  leather  hrim,  in  aocb  a 
to  form  a  lonp  on  one  aide,  through  which 
ry  long  leather  atrap  (DflS^),  wherewith 


.>53 


Fbylaclary  fur  Ihe  Am. 


Ihe  phyUctery  ii  faalened  to  the  ann.  Tbe  bns  of 
which  the  pbylactery  for  the  bead  (iCKn  ba  n^DP) 
ia  madę  bas  on  the  outside  to  Ihe  right  the  regulnr 
ihrce-pronged  letter  Shin,  being  an  abbreviation  for 
"^ID,  iht  Atmghty,  and  on  Ihe  łefl  aide  a  four-pronged 
tetter  Shiit  {SiMali,  28  b).  In  Ihe  jnaide  are  Ibur  eelh^ 
in  which  are  depoaited  fouralipa  orparchtDenl,wherean 
ars  writlen  the  aame  four  pauagta  of  Scripture  as  on 
alip  in  tbe  pbylactery  for  the  hand.   The  bnx  ia 


»  through 


rhich  it  is  faalened  to  Ihe  head. 
The  phylacleriee,  like  the  Mezaiai,  L  e.  the  Krolla 
on  the  door-poBta,  muet  be  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters,  while  Ihe'  law  mar  be  written  in  Greek  (Miahna, 
Mtyillo,  i,  B).  EvrTy'jew,  from  Ihe  time  that  hc  ia 
tbinecn  yeara  of  age,  when  be  ia  conajdered  a  member 
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Phylnclcrj  for  tbe  H*BiL 


of  the  congKgilion  (nl:ia  '\Z),  ii  obligid  lo  weir  the 
phylic(«i«a  iluring  tbe  time  ot  taoraiag  pnyer,  erery 
diy  cicept  on  Ssbiuth  anil  festJTila.  Before  commeiic- 
ing  his  Jevatioiis  hc  6nl  puU  on  one  on  tbe  left  arm 
through  tba  >ling  rurmed  by  the  long  >tnp.  IJiving 
ruteuediljutt  abavc  theelboir,on  tbcinnerpartorthe 
nak«d  um,  iii  Buch  ■  miimer  tbat  wben  the  irm  iabent 
the  phylactery  msy  loucb  the  flesh  anJ  be  dcu  the 
heait,  to  fuWl  the  precept,  "  Ye  shall  lay  up  theae  words 
in  your  heart,"  he  (Int  twistji  the  long  etrap  three  times 
cloK  la  the  ph3-UcIery,  foming  a  iihin,  which  alands 
Toi  ''fS,  tAe  Ałiaighly,  piDiiouncing  tbe  following  bene- 
diclion:  "BleB9iHlirtthon,OLordour  God,King  oftbe 
unireise,  who  hut  unctified  di  with  Ihy  command- 
ments  and  cnjoined  ui  to  put  on  tbe  pbylacteripa,"  He 
then  twista  the  long  leatbei  Urap  Beven  liniea  anunJ 
the  «nn  (in  Ibe  form  of  two  Shini,  one  with  three 
pronga  and  the  olher  with  four),  and  puta  nn  the  phy- 
lactcry  on  Ibe  head,  pkacing  it  eiaclly  in  the  centrę 
between  (he  eyes,  bo  as  lo  loucb  the  apot  where  tbe  hair 
be)(ina  to  grow,  and  before  he  accurea  it  pronounces  the 
following  bcnediclion:  "Blewed  art  Ihou.  O  Lord  our 
God,King  of  (hc 


enjoined  u| 


about  the  phyUcleiiea;"  and  immediately  aficr  adjuat- 
ing  it  sarn,  "  BleaBed  be  Ibe  name  of  the  glory  of  hia 
kiiigdom  forever  and  erer"  (Ilaioionides,  Sad  Ila-Che- 
taka,nUchothTfphiam,n,h). 
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of  tbs  long  leathei  ■lrq>  three  timn  ■round  bii  nuddle 
finger,  and  the  remainder  aroand  the  band,  aaying,  "  I 
will  betroth  Ihee  unto  me  foreTer,  yea,  I  will  betrolh 
tbee  unto  nte  in  rightetnuneaa  and  iii  Judgment,  and  in 
laving-kindnesa,  and  in  uiercy,and  thuuahalt  knjw  the 
Lord"(Hoii.ii,  ia> 

Tbere  a  no  apedal  canon  about  tbe  Nze  of  the  boxes 
(D^r>3)  which  coutwn  tbe  alipa,  and  thua  conatitule 
tbe  phi-lacUriea.  They  are  generally  madę  an  inch 
and  a  half  )quare,  and  are  wom  during  momlng  prayer, 
except  on  Sabbath  and  featiyala,  becauae  theH  days  be- 
ing  themaclves  a  aigii  (n^X)  require  no  other  aign  or 
pledge  (Uaimonides,  iMif.  iv,  10).  Tbe  pioua  Jenrs  who 
are  engaged  in  Ibe  atudy  of  the  law,  and  in  meditationa, 
alao  wear  them  during  llieac  hallowed  engagementa; 
they  make  the  phyUctcriea  ■  little  lorger  than  the 
ordiuary  onea  to  give  morę  apace,  and  hence  tnore  dia- 
linctneaa  to  every  Ictter  and  word  cximpo»ng  the  writ- 
ing  inaido,  and  walk  w^ith  rhe  phylacteriea  on  from  oue 
place  u>  anolher.  The  hypocrilea  among  (he  Phaiiaeca 
imilałed  tliia,  and  madę  tbeir  pfaylacleriea  morę  than 
ordiuanly  large,  ao  as  to  make  them  conspJcuaua  and 
viaible  tu  any  one  at  BdialaHce,thereby  toiodicate  that 
they  were  praying  or  in  holy  medilattan,  which  our 
3aviaur  rebuked  (MatL  x^iii,  5).  If  ihe  pbylacleries 
are  writlen  by  au  inAdel  they  muat  be  bumed;  and  if 
wrilten  by  a  Samoritan,  an  infonner,  a  alare,  a  iroman, 
or  a  minor,  they  are  unlawful  and  mast  be  abut  up 
(Maimonides,  Md.  i,  13).  The  Saddnccea  wore  tbe 
phylacteriea  on  tbe  forehead  or  braw,  and  on  tbe  palm 
oftbe  hand  (Mainioaides,itHLiT,3). 

B.  Origin  and  Deiign  oj'  Iht  Pii/laeit>vM,—\t  is  the 
nnonimoua  vcHce  of  Jewiab  tradition  that  tbe  phylac- 
teriea are  enjoined  in  Exod.  ziii,  9,  16;  DeuL  vi,  8;  xi, 
18.  It  ia  tiue  tbac  Koalibam  and  Aben-Eira  (on  Esod. 
xiii,  9),  wbo  are  folluwed  by  De  Lytą  Calvin,  biabop 
Patrick,  II.  SItchaelis,  Keil,  etc,  take  the  passsgea  in 
ąuestion  in  a  figiiralive  aenae.  But  agiinat  thia  the  sd- 
rocalca  of  the  usage  utge  that — (I.)  It  is  inconceivablo 
thnt  the  aame  decUratian  should  be  uaed  four  times 
figuraliyely,  there  bcing  no  parallel  for  auch  a  usage 
throughout  the  whole  Pentaleucb.  (2.)  In  two  caaes 
out  of  Ibe  four  (DeuL  vi,  9;  xi,  30),  the  injunction  is 
immediately  foUowed  by  tbe  comniand  about  'A;  ftnu- 
zui,whichia  generally  admitled  to  be  literał  [seeMEZu- 
zAii},  aud  it  ia  againat  all  aumd  nile*  of  esi^eŃs  lo 
take  one  command  in  a  figuratiie  and  the  other  in  a 
literał  aense.  (3.)  In  every  one  of  the  four  inatancea 
wherein  the  injunctiou  ia  giten,  the  expre<uon  rilK  is 
uced,  which  in  all  other  passages  of  ScriptureinTariably 
denatee  a  ruiUc  $^/n,  giyen  either  to  attest  on  event  or 
doctiine  aliled  in  Ibeloregaing  paasage,or  to  >erve  asa 
lemembrance.  Now,  on  the  suppoaitiun  that  the  whole 
commandmeiit  ia  lo  be  taken  liguratively,  it  would  be 
no  sign  whatever,  and  the  term  ^l^^tb  could  not  bat'e 
been  eubsliluted  for  the  technical  eipteaaion  DGISIU^ 
as  it  is  in  Exod.  xiii,  9.  (4.)  The  ntd  of  the  eslemal 
action  enjoined  in  the  fiist  clauae  of  Eiod.  xiii,  9  is  im- 
meiliately  introduced  in  the  aecond  clsusc  by  "fSlŻ^, 
"MalthcIawoftheLordniaybeinlhy  mouth;"  wheny 
as,  as  1'hilippsuhn  righily  remarka,  the  simple  conjunc- 
tion  1  wonid  be  reąuired  if  tbe  preceding  words  bad  the 
aame  tnłemal  Sgurative  meaning.  (5.)  It  was  a  cum- 
mon  cnstum  in  ancient  diya  for  Iboae  who  engaged  in 
military  aenice,  or  devoted  themselcea  to  the  wotship 
of  a  Bpedal  deity,  ta  be  maiked  either  on  Ihe  forehead 
or  on  the  hand,  or  on  liath  (Y^i^eL  dt  MUiL  ii.  Ii ;  Herod, 
ii,  113;  Lucian, Z>r  ,^;r. ZJm, 69 ;  Aiial. Rtt.\\\,-2ei  n\.), 
Thua  Ihe  high-pricsl,  as  being  espedilly  conaecratcd  to 
the  accvice  of  Jehovah,  bad  inacribed  in  the  plate  on 
tbe  front  of  his  head  "  HolinesB  to  Ihe  Lord"  (Eiod. 
xxviii,36),  the  ordinary  serrants  of  Jelu>vah  were  com- 
manded  to  have  a  maik  ( Eltek.  ix.  4,  G) ;  and  at  the  in- 
gathering  of  Israel  we  are  luld  that  even  tbe  honea 
łball  baTe  wńtleu  npon  their  bella  "lloUnua  to  tbe 
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Lord"  (Zech.  xiv,  20) ;  while  the  worshippera  of  the 
brast  are  repmented  as  bearing  his  inscription  on  their 
fureheads  and  arma  (Kev.  vii,  3 ;  xiii,  16-18 ;  xiv,  9-11 ; 
xvi  2;  xiz,  20;  xx,  4).     The  Moalems,  Nusairleh  and 
Bedawln  Araba,  to  the  preaent  day,  either  tie,  or  have 
Uttooed,  on  their  hands  and  forebeads  select  passages 
of  tbe  Koran.    It  was  therefore  natural  that  tbe  Mosaic 
Iłw,  whicb  forbids  tattooing  (Lev.  xix,  28),  should  ap- 
propriate,  for  the  seryice  of  the  Most  High,  the  innocent 
asd  generally  prevailing  custom,  which  the  lawgiver 
rould  Dot  eradicate,  of  wearing  omaroents  and  tokens, 
wiih  inscriptions  declaring  that  they  belonged  to  Jeho- 
Tib,  and  that  the  Lord  is  their  Kedeemer.    This  uni- 
Tersal  cttstom  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  argument  for 
taking  the  injunction  in  its  literał  sense,  cven  if  we  had 
not  the  sapport  of  the  ancient  yersions  and  the  underi- 
iting  practice  of  the  8}'nagogue ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  even  the  Sadduceea,  w  ho  rejected  tradition  and 
adhered  to  tbe  simple  meaning  of  the  law,  aiso  worc 
phjlactene&     As  to  the  phrase  ']Zh  mb  ^5  DSrs 
(ht)v.  iii,  3,  etc.),  which  is  freąuently  quoted  in  support 
of  the  spiritual  meaning,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  too 
U  to  be  taken  literally,  inasmuch  as  nib  does  not  de- 
Dote  tke  extemal front  oftht  brecutf  bnt  tbe  UiUel  which 
the  ancients  wore  on  their  hearts.    It  is  the  same  as 
Cp3fi,  which  ao  freąuently  occnrs  in  the  Mishna  (comp. 
Ktłm,  xxiv,  7),  and  which  the  Greeks  called  UivaK, 
md  the  Romans  PuffiBares,    This  tabłef,  when  madę  of 
wood,  was  called  nib  (Isa.  xxx,  8 ;  Habak.  ii,  2) ;  when 
of  metal,  it  was  termed  ^T^ba  (Isa.  viii,  1),  and  when  it 
was  of  stone  it  was  denominated  D'^3ZS(.     The  argu- 
ment of  Spencer,  that  because  the  Sept.  renders  PilBOlIS 
by  aoaktrrra,  and  not  ^v\axri\pta,  therefore  this  ver- 
8100  did  not  onderstand  it  literallyi  **  inter  eoe  (qui  le- 
gcm  illara  sensa  tantum  metaphorico  exponendam  cen- 
soerant)  liXX  com  primis  noUndi  veniunt,  qui  quod 
inMoiaiest  niDhSlID  ipsi  non  0iXaicr4pia  sed  iiaakwTa 
transtulerunt"  (De  Leg,  Hełnraor.  riłuaL  lib.  iv,  c.  2),  ig- 
nores  ihe  fact  tbat  ^yKaicnipia  is  a  term  which  obtained 
at  a  moch  later  period  as  an  equivalent  for  •pbfiH.   Jo- 
sepbua,  too,  wbo  like  all  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews 
takea  the  injunction  literally,  does  not  render  DIBISia 
by  ^\aKTiipia  {Ant,  iv,  8,  13).     The  fact  is,  that  in 
Tery  early  dav8  there  was  no  fixed  and  technical  term 
for  tbose  frontlets.     Hence  Herzfeld  CGesch.  des  Volke8 
/*rari,ii,223)  has  pointed  out  that  the  phylacteries  are 
meant  in  2  Kinga  xi,  12,  where  the  high-priest  is  said 
to  have  put  upon  Joaah  **  the  crown  and  the  rmj ;" 
and  Doschak  (Josepkut  nnd  die  Tradition,  p.  85)  eup- 
poees  that  the  TephiUin  are  meant  by  mi?n  niS  (Isa. 
Tiii,  16).    The  injunction  about  the  phylacteries  was  so 
generally  obseryed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
nian  eaptivity,  that  the  writers  of  tbem  found  it  a  most 
liłcrative  business.     Hence  we  are  told  that  "  twenty- 
foar  fast  days  w^re  ordaincd  by  the  Great  Synagogue, 
in  ołder  that  the  writers  of  the  acroUs  of  the  law,  the 
pbylacteries,  and  the  mezuzahs,  might  not  grow  rich, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  tbem  on 
ibese  days"  (Pesathim,  50  5).    In  harmony  with  the 
design  of  the  phylacteries,  Maimonides  propounds  their 
ntility,  when  he  remarks :  "  The  sacred  influence  of  the 
pbylaeteries  is  very  great ;  for  as  long  as  one  wears  them 
on  his  head  and  arm  he  is  obliged  to  be  meek,  God- 
fearing,  most  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
laughter  or  idle  talk,  nor  indulge  in  evil  thoughts;  but 
most  tum  bis  attention  to  the  words  of  trath  and  up- 
rightneaa"  (Kitto).     Neverthele88,  the  fact  that  these 
appendages,  beuig  regarded  morę  or  less  in  the  light  of 
unalets,  engender  superstition,  has  led  interpretera  gen- 
erally to  view  the  sacred  injunction  as  a  spiritual  or 
%nnitive  precept.    This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Karaites, 
Grotius,  Sch5ttgen  {ffer.  Btb.  i,  194),  Rosenmttller, 
Heogstenbeig  (Pen/,  i,  458  8q.),  and  most  othera.    In 
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Matt.  xxiii,  5  only  they  are  called  ^v\aKrfjpia,  either 
because  they  tended  to  promote  obsenrance  of  the  law 
{ad  fiyrifŁTjy  ćx«v  tov  Qiov,  Just.  Mart«  Dial,  c,  Tryph, 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
woni  by  DenkzetUt),  or  from  the  use  of  them  w  amu- 
lets  (Lat./>r<s5KZ,  Gr.  iTtpia-nrój  Grotius  ad  Matt.  xxiii, 
5).   ^v\aKTfiptov  is  the  ordinary  Greek  wsrd  for  an  am- 
ulet (Plutarch,  ii,  878,  B,  where  0vX.  =  the  Roman  buUd), 
and  is  used  apparentiy  with  this  meaning  by  a  Greek 
translator  (Ezek.  xiii,  18)  for  niP.DS,  cushions  (Rosen- 
mUUer,  Schol,  ad  loc.  i;  Schleusner,  Lex,  in  N,  T.'), 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii,  5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in 
his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indiana,  and 
condemns  certain  Christian  *'  mulierculie'*  for  aimilarly 
using  the  Gospels  ("  par\'ula  evangelia,"  /3ł/3X(a  /iirpa, 
Chrys.)  as  iripiapfiara,  especially  the  Proojm.  to  St. 
John  (comp.  Chrysost.  Iłom,  in  Matt,  73).     The  Koran 
and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
to  this  day  (Hottinger,  Iłisł,  Orient,  i,  8,  p.  301 ;  De  nu- 
minig  Orient,  xvii  ati. ;  **  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Che- 
gabs  is  a  M(ishaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod, 
EgypL  i,  888).     Scaliger  ercn  snpposes  that  phylacter- 
ies were  designed  lo  supersede  tbose  amulets,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  already  leamed  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.     See  Amulet.     There  was  a  spurious  book 
called  Pkyłact,  Angtlorum,  where  pope  Gelasius  evi- 
dently  underatood  the  word  to  mean  "amulets,"  for  he 
remarks  that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascrtbed 
to  devils.     In  this  sense  they  were  expres8ly  furbidden 
by  pope  Gregory  ("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fucrit, 
anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  BM,  Sand.  p.  92 ;  comp. 
Can.  36,  Ck)ncil.  Laod.). 

The  expres8ion  "  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries" 
{7r\arvvoviTi  rd  <pv\.  airrCJy,  Matt.  xxiii,  5)  refers  not 
80  much  to  the  phylactery  itself,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  prescribed  breadth,  as  to  the  casc  (inaC^SCp)  in 
which  the  parchment  was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees 
(among  their  other  pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii,  3,  4 ; 
Lukę  V,  33,  etc.)  madę  as  conspicuous  as  they  could 
(Reland,  A  ntiq,  ii,  9, 15).    Misled  probably  by  the  term 
v\aTvvov(n,and  by  the  mention  of  the  riSC^^SCjOr  fiinge 
(Numb.  XV,  38,  Sept.  KkuMrfia  vąKiv^ivov  tni  rd  icpatr- 
TTiia  T&v  irTtpvy'miv)  in  conneclion  with  them,  Epi- 
phanius  says  that  they  were  irkarta  rnipara  iropipypac^ 
like  the  Roman  laticiavf,  or  the  stripes  on  a  Dalmatic 
cloak  {rd  Łk  rnipara  riję  irop^vpac^v\aKTfipta  c/«i&affiv 
ol  i^Kpipiitpiyoi  fŁtrovopdtnVy  c  II cer,  i,  83 ;  Sixt.  Sen. 
/.  c).     He  says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  wom  by 
the  Pharisees' with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (ReUnd,  A  ntiq,  ii,  9, 15).    But  that  this  is  an  error 
is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  {Elench,  Trihasr,  viii,  66 
8q.).     It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always, 
whereas  the  common  people  only  used  them  at  prayers, 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the 
y^ly  or  golden  plate,on  the  prie8t's  tiara  (Exod.  xxviii, 
36),  sińce  that  had  the  sacred  namc  oncc  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  TephiUin  the  tetragrammaton  recurred 
twenty-three  times  (Carpzov,  App,  Critic,  196).    Again 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  tephillah  above  the  elbow,  but 
the  Sadducccs  on  the  palm  of  the  band  (Goodwyn,  U  c). 
The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at  moming  prayers, 
and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of  Modcna,  /.  c).     In  our 
Lord's  time  they  were  wora  by  all  Jews,  except  the 
Karaites,  women,  and  8lave8.     Boys,  when  (at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they  l>ccome  niST3  "^32 
(sona  of  the  commandments),  were  bound  to  wear  them 
{Baha  Berac.  foL  22, 1,  in  Glossa),  and  therefore  they 
may  have  been  used  even  by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely 
dlscountenanced  their  ahute,   The  suggestion  was  madę 
by  Scaliger  (Ł  r.),  and  led  to  a  soroewhat  idle  contro- 
ver8v.     Lightfoot  {Hor,  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  5)  and 
Othó  {Lex,  Bab,  p.  666)  agrce  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
zov  (/.  c.)  and  othera  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arosc  from  ąn  error* 
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The  rabbins  even  dedared  Łhat  God  wore  them,  argaing 
from  Isa.  lxii,  8;  Deut.  xxxiii,  2;  Isa.  xlix,  16.  Per- 
haps  thia  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate  their  use ;  or  it 
may  have  had  some  mystic  meaning  {Zokar,  pt  ii,  foL 
2 ;  CacpzOT,  L  c.),  bat  the  rabbins  diaapprored  Łhe  ap- 
plication  of  them  to  charm  wounda  or  to  luli  children 
to  sleep  {I(k  Leg,  258 ;  Maimonides,  Dt  Idol  ii).  He 
who  wore  Łbem  was  supposed  to  prolong  his  days  (Isa. 
xxxviii,  16),  but  he  who  did  not  was  doomed  to  per- 
dition,  sińce  he  thereby  broke  eight  affirmatire  precepŁs 
(Maimonides,  TephiL  iv,  26).  We  have  a  specimen  of 
this  style  of  interpretation  in  the  carioas  literalism  of 
Kimchi^s  oomment  on  Psa.  i,  2.  Starting  Łhe  objection 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meditate  in  God'8  law  day  and 
night^  becaase  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  etc,  he  answera 
that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear 
tephiUm!  In  spito  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (JHal, 
c.  Tryph.  1.  c.),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  modems  (Baamgarten,  Comm.  i,  479 ;  Winer, 
8.  V.  Phylact) ,  prefer  the  literał  meaning.  It  rests,  there- 
fore,  with  them  to  acooant  for  Łhe  entire  absenoe  of  all 
allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  O.  T.  The  passages  in 
Pn>verbs  (ut  sup.)  contain  no  such  reference,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxiy,  17,  ^KB  means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi 
aays),  but  a  turban  (Gesen.  Thuaur.  p.  1089). — Smith. 
4.  LUercUure. — Besides  the  authors  a\)peady  quoted 
(Sixt.  Senensis,  Reland,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzor, 
Hottinger,  Goodwyn,  Rosenmtlller,  etc),  see  the  follow- 
ing,  to  whom  they  refer :  Surenhusius,  Mishna  ad  Traci, 
Berachothj  p.  8,  9 ;  Beck,  De  Judceorum  ligamentis  pre- 
cativisy  and  De  usu  Phylad,  (1679) ;  Basnage,  Hut,  du 
Juifa,  y,  xii,  12  sq. ;  Braunius,  De  Vest,  Sacerd,  p.  7  są. ; 
Buxtorf,  Synag,  Jud,  p.  170  sq. :  Maimonides,  Yad  ffu' 
eath,  p.  2,  8 ;  Ugolino,  De  Phylacter,  Hebraor,  in  The- 
taur,  tom.  xxi ;  Townley,  Reasoru  for  the  Laws  ofMo- 
seSj  p.  850;  Bodenschatz,  GottesdieiutL  Yerfauung  d, 
Judrn^  iv,  15  sq. ;  Gropp,  Df  Phylad,  (Leips.  1708) ; 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  p.  756 ;  Wagenseil,  Sota^  c  ii,  p.  397 
8q. ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  U  Ar,  IV,  i-vii ;  Herzfeld,  GescK  d. 
Jud,  ii,  223  sq. ;  the  Derech  ha^Chayim  (Yienna,  1859), 
p.  24  sq. ;  Hochmuth,  in  Ben  Chananya,  p.  215 ;  and  Łhe 
monographs  ciŁed  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum, 
p.  130.    See  Frontlet. 

Phyllobolia  (from  pv\\oVf  a  leaff  and  /3aAXw, 
to  throw)f  a  custom  which  exisŁed  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  of  throwing  flowers  and  leaves  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  was  placed  on  his  fu- 
neral  bed  as  if  asleep,  wearing  a  whito  robę  and  gar- 
)and,  the  purple  pall  half  hidden  by  numerous  chaplets, 
and  so  was  carried  out  to  his  burial  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  Romans,  deriving  the  custom  from  the  Greeks, 
ooyered  the  bier  and  the  funeral  pile  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  b  not  an  unfreqaent  custom  in  difTerent 
parts  of  England  in  our  day  to  spread  flowers  on  and 
around  the  body  when  commitŁing  it  to  the  coffin«  In 
Wales  also,  when  the  body  is  intorred,  females  hasten 
wiŁh  Łheir  aprons  fuli  of  flowers  to  plant  them  on  the 


mous  for  their  medidnea  (Odyu.  iv,  229).  Their  aid 
was  at  first  madę  use  of,  as  among  oommon  people  at 
all  times,  for  surgery  and  in  extraoTdinary  casea,  and 
medicines  (Exod.  i,  15:  the  ''stools,*'  C^^nK,  there 
spoken  of  were,  according  to  Gesenius,  Tkes.  Hdf,  p.  17, 
benches  or  seats  on  which  the  parturient  females  were 
seated;  but  the  word,  see  Studien  u,  Krit,  1834,  p.  81, 
626, 641 ;  1842,  p.  1048,  will  scarcely  bear  this  signitica- 
tion,  see  Ewald,  Gesch,  fsr.  i,  481,  and  Lengerke,  Kencm^ 
p.  387)  were  regularly  employed  (see  Kall,  De  óbsłetricib, 
matrum  Hebr,  in  jEg,  Hamb.  1746).  In  later  timea  He- 
brew  piescriptions  obtained,  which  the  prophets  some- 
times  applied  (2  Kings  iv,  21 ;  v,  10 ;  viii,  7 ;  xx,  7 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii;  which  cases,  although  miraculous,  evince  the 
custom  of  seeking  relief  from  that  class  of  persous) ; 
mostly  for  extemal  injuries  or  oomplainŁs  (Isa.  i,  6; 
Ezek.  xxx,  21 ;  2  Kings  viii,  29 ;  ix,  15),  but  sometimes 
for  intemal  maladies  (2  Chroń,  xvi,  12),  and  even  fur 
mental  diseases  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16;  comp.  Josephus,  AnL 
viii,  2, 5) ;  but  these  never  reached  any  exŁensive  degree 
of  science  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chcdd,  s.  v.  K&^).  The  re- 
sort to  physidans  was  very  generał  before  and  espedally 
after  the  exile  (2  Chroń,  xvi,  12 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  Sir. 
xxxviit,  1 ;  Mark  v,  26 ;  comp.  Lukę  iv,  23 ;  v,  31 ;  viii, 
43;  see  Josephus,  War^  ii,  8,  6;  Doughtsd  AnaUct.  ii, 
35),  and  evenŁually  medical  practitionera  could  be  found 
even  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  land  (Josephus,  Life, 
72;  comp*  Ant,  xiv,  13, 10).  Their  reinedies  consisted 
mostly  in  salves  (espedally  bcUsam,  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi, 
11 ;  li,  8;  comp.  Prosp*  Alpin.  Afed,  JEg,  118  sq.;  or  ot/, 
Lukę  X,  34;  Mishna,  8al^,  xiv,  4;  induding  the  oil- 
bath,  Josephus,  War,  i,  33,  5 ;  Mishna,  Berackothj  i,  2), 
leave8  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12),  plasters  (e.  g.  of  Jigs^  2  Kings 
XX,  7;  comp.  Pliny,  xxiii,  68;  Strabo,  xv,  713),  and 
bathing  in  minerał  springs  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  6,  5; 
Li/e^  16;  War^  i,  83,  5;  ii,  21,  6;  oomp.  John  v,  2),  or 
in  flowing  streams  (2  Kings  v,  10).  IntemeU  nostrums 
are  again  and  again  recommended  in  the  Talmud  (see 
the  Mishna,  Sabb,  xiv,  3;  xxii,  6;  Joma^  viii,  6);  in 
the  Old  Test.  boney  only  is  mentioned  (Prov.  xvi,  24), 
which  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  medical 
compounds  in  the  East  Spedmens  of  the  Jewish  pre- 
scriptions  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot  on  Mark  v,  26  (the 
formuła  or  "  Becipe"  is  "^n*^*^b).  Surgical  operations  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  CSabb,  xxii,  6;  Chelim,  zii,  4; 
comp.  Sabb,  vi,  5).  Great  curative  virŁue  was  attrib- 
uŁed  to  amulets  (Mishna,  Sabb,  vi,  2, 10),  incantations, 
charms,  the  touch  of  certain  individuals,  and  other  su- 
perstitions  of  a  like  charactcr  (2  Kings  v,  11  [comp. 
RosenmUller,  MorgenL,  iii,  227] ;  Josephus,  A nU  viii,  5) ; 
espedally  in  cases  of  hypochondria  or  supposed  diemo- 
niacal  possession.  See  Amulkt;  DjKMONIAC.  The 
priests  (Lukę  xvii,  14)  were  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev. 
xii-xv)  Łhe  civil  health-wardens,  not  so  much  for  Łhe 
cure  as  for  the  inspection  of  Łhe  sick,  or  of  persons  sus- 
pected  of  certain  maladies,  and  Łhe  instructions  given 


grave.    The  pracŁice  of  connecŁing  flowers  wiŁh  the  |  to  them,  espedally  lespecting  endemic  diseases,  exhibit 

dead  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquiŁy, 

for  an  EgypŁian  of  high  rank  was  wont  to 

be  carried  to  his  sepulchre  in  a  sarcophagus 

adomed  with  lotus,  had  his  tomb  decked  with 

wreaths,  and  his  mummy-case  painŁed  with 

acacia  leaves  and  flewers.     The  use  of  the 

flowers  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt  con- 

necŁed  wiŁh  Łhe  idea  of  life  after  deaŁh. 

Physiclan  (HC'l,  rophi^  a  curerf  iarpóc), 
Among  Łhe  Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancienta 
genersUy,  medical  remedies  (Exod.  xxi,  19) 
were  early  (comp.  Pliny,  xxix,  5)  dispensed  by 
a  special  class,  who  probably  derived  their  skill 
from  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1, 1 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii, 
84;  iii,  1,129;  Diod.  Sic  i,  82 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii, 
8;  Pliny,  xxvi,  3;  xxix,  80;  see  Sprengel,  Ge- 
tchkhte,  i,  62 ;  WiUtinson,  iii,  390),  who  weie  ia- 


Ancleot  OgypUan  Doctora  (or  Barbeiaf)  and  PatlentŁ 
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a  very  eareful  obaenration,  and  aifoid  apt  and  accurate 
sTmpcoms.  See  Leprosy;  Plagub.  For  Łhe  pricste 
themadyesy  wbo,  in  coaaequenoe  of  being  obliged  to  per- 
fonn  their  seryices  barefuoŁ,  were  oflen  liable  to  catch 
cold  (see  Kall,  De  morbis  tactrdotum  V.  7*.  Hafn.  1745), 
a  special  pbysician  (medkus  riscentm)  was  (in  later 
times)  appointed  at  tbe  Tempie  (Ligbtfoot,  p.  781). 
The  priests  mtut  haye  obtained  considerable  anatomical 
koowledge  (oomp.  tbe  Talmudic  abstract  on  osteology 
in  tbe  Mbbna,  OholoŁh,  i,  8)  from  the  daily  slaaghter 
of  tbe  aninud  sacrifioes.  On  tbe  subject  generally,  sec 
Briroer,  Diss,  de  staiu  medicina  ap,  vet,  Ebr.  (Yiteb. 
1755);  lindlinger,  Dt  Hebr,  teł,  arie  mediea  (1774); 
Sprengel,  Dt  medicina  Ehraor,  diu,  (HaL  1789) ;  comp. 
Schmidta  BibL  Mediau  CTUlL  1743) ;  also  Norberg,  De 
medieina  Arabum  (in  his  Opusc  aead.  iii,  404  8q.); 
WandertMT,  Biblueh-^abnudiacke  Median  (Riga,  1859). 
— Winer,  i,  91.     See  Mkdicinb. 

The  supentitions  credulity  of  modem  Orientals  as  to 
earatire  means  ia  proyeTbtal,  and  bas  been  noticed  by 
all  trayeUers.  The  Arabs  are  leady  to  put  faitb  in  al*- 
most  any  Frank  as  a  profesaional  ''medicine  man"  or 
kolein  (literally  ^wise  man"),  as  they  term  all  pbysi- 
dana.  Prescriptions  of  all  sorts  are  at  once  taken  by 
tbem,  howeyer  absard ;  but  they  are  generally  unwill- 
ing  to  exercBBe  the  patience,  care,  self-restraint,  and  es- 
pecialiy  the  deanliness  necessaiy  to  a  real  core.  They 
expecft  sadden  and  immediate  restoration,  and  inyaria- 
Uy  prefer  extnordinary  to  simple  remedies.  All  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  sopemataral  character  of  the  nos- 
tnims  ordinarily  employed  by  them.  Indeed,  fatalism 
being  tbe  baais  of  Mohammedanism,  a  resort  to  direct 
diyine  power  might  naturally  be  expected.  See  Su- 
rKBsrmoN. 

^  It  is  a  yery  preyalent  notion  among  the  C!hristians 
of  Euiope  that  the  Moslims  are  eneroies  to  almost  eyery 
branch  of  knowledge.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea ;  but  it 
is  true  tbat  their  studies,  in  tbe  present  age,  are  confined 
within  yery  narrow  limita.  Yery  few  of  them  stody 
medidne,  chemistry  (for  our  firsŁ  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  iodebted  to  the  Arabs),  the  mathematics,  or  as- 
tronomy.  Tbe  Egyptian  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tiooers  are  mosdy  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of  the 
sdenoea  which  they  profe88,«nd  onskilful  in  their  pnu> 
tice;  partly  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  being  prohibited  by 
their  leligion  from  ayailing  themselyes  of  tbe  adyantage 
of  disaecting  human  bodies.  But  a  number  of  young 
men,natiye8  of  Egypt,  are  now  receiying  European  in- 
stmction  in  medicine,  anatomy,  aurgery,  and  other  sd- 
encea,  for  the  senrice  of  the  govemment.  Many  of  the 
Egyptiana,  in  illness,  neglect  medical  aid,  pladng  their 
whole  reliance  on  Proyidence  or  charms.  Alcbemy  is 
more  stadied  in  this  country  than  pure  chemistry,  and 
astiology  morę  than  astronomy'*  (Lane,  Mod,  EgypU 
i,239> 

Physiognomy  (from  ^vffcc»  naturę^  and  yvCi[Łov, 
an  initź),  a  methoid,  rather  than  a  science,  of  discoYĆr- 
ing  tbe  human  character  by  means  of  the  features,  es- 
pecially  of  the  oountenance.  To  some  extent  this  is 
instinctiyely  practiced,  as  all  bave  leamed  to  read  the 
natoral  language  of  tbe  tones,  erpression,  gesture,  etc, 
which  spontaneousły  accompany  our  emotions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  also  tbat  passions  or  states  of  mind  ha- 
bitnally  indulged  imprint  themselyes  npon  tbe  linea- 
menta  of  the  face,  and  so  become  an  indication  of  char- 
scter.  Bot  when  it  is  daimed  that  this  is  inyariably 
the  case,  and  that  it  may  be  reduoed  to  flxed  rules  of 
interpretation  which  will  serye  as  an  unerring  guide, 
the  pńndple  becomes  proyerbially  deceptiye.  Layater 
is  etpcciaUy  famous  for  his  fanciful  echemc  on  this  basis ; 
and  by  Csimpe  tbe  so-called  *'  facial  angle"  was  relied 
en  for  determining  the  oomparatiye  inteUectual  capaci- 
ty  of  indtyidnals;  but  experience  bas  demonstrated  the 
fidlaey  of  all  such  arbitrary  systems  of  pbysiognomy. 

Phyalology  (from  fit^ic,  wUure,  and  \óyoCf  a 
ditcourte),  the  sdence  of  the  animal  constitution,  espe- 


cially  in  man.  This  branch  of  self-knowledge  ia  eyi** 
dently  of  tbe  highest  temporal  importance,  and  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Modem  educa- 
tion  has  recognised  its  claims  by  incorponting  it  among 
the  oommon-scbool  studies;  and  few  of  Łhe  ooming  gen« 
eration,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  so  ignorant  as  to  labor  under 
tbe  popular  delusions  and  superstitions  to  which  its  nęg* 
lect  in  former  ages  bas  led. 

Piasgia,  Tkramo  or  Erasmo  (also  called  Teramo 
di  Zocuflt),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at  Zoagli,  in 
the  Oenoese  state,  near  tbe  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lodoyico  Brea,  and  painted  at 
(>enoa  in  1547.  In  conjnnction  witb  Antonio  Semini 
be  painted  seyeral  pictures  for  the  churches  at  Genoa, 
the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  8U  Andrea,  in  tbe  church  of  that  sunt. 
Lanzi  highly  oommends  this  work,  and  says,  *'  Nonę  can 
witness  this  yery  beautiful  altar-pieoe  withoot  seeing 
tracea  of  Brea's  style,  already  enlarged  and  changed 
into  one  roore  modem,"  He  also  painted  seyeral  piecea 
by  himself,  at  Genoa  and  at  Chiayari.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  BitL  o/ the  /ttne  ^ rto,  ii,  689. 

Plales,  Jean  jAoąuBS,  a  French  caiionist,  was  bom 
in  1720  at  Muiwle-Barrez  (Ayeyron).  Bdng  receiyed 
as  a  lawyer  in  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris  (1747),  be  formed 
a  connection  witb  Claude  Mey,  one  of  the  snpporters  of 
Jansenism,  and  both  gaye  a  great  number  of  consulta- 
tions  and  took  a  yery  actiye  part  in  the  alfiurs  of  tbe 
appdlants.  While  one  treated  of  tbe  great  question8 
of  public  law  and  jurisdiction,  the  other  gaye  himself 
entirely  to  practice  relating  to  benefices.  Altbough  Pi- 
ałeś lost  his  sigbt  in  1768,  be  lost  notbing  of  his  seal 
for  the  canse  which  be  maintained,  and  M.  Dupin  says, 
**  There  is  no  counsellor  in  the  world  wbo  dictafced  mors 
oonsultations."  He  died  in  Paris  Aug.  4,  1789.  Un- 
foreseen  changes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  haye  rendered 
his  works  useless;  they  are,  Traiti  de  la  CoUation  da 
Binifices  (Par.  1754  and  1755,  5  yols.  12mo)  i—De  la 
Protńśion  de  la  Cour  de  Romę  a  litre  de  Priuention  (2 
yols.  12mo) : — De  la  Dhokttion^  du  Dwolu  et  des  Ka- 
caneet  de  plein  Droit  (8  yols.  12mo) ; — De  FExpectativ4 
des  Gradues  (1758,  6  yols.  12mo)  .^Des  Commendet  eŁ 
des  Riseroes  (8  yols.  12mo) : — Des  Riparatiota  et  Re- 
oonstructions  des  Źglises  (Par.  1762, 4  yols.  12mo ;  1788, 
5  yols.  12mo,  ed.  giyen  by  Camus).  The  first  yolume 
(tbe  only  one  which  appeared)  of  tbe  Hisłoire  de  la 
Fiu  de  la  Conception  is  attributed  to  Piales.  See  Jonr- 
nal  Ckretien  (1758  and  1759) ;  (3amns  et  Dupin,  Biblioth, 
ckoisie  des  Livres  de  Draii ;  Pioot,  Mimoires  EccUs,  tom. 
iy;  Feller,  Diet,  ifwt— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUralei 
xl,  32. 

Piane,  Gi0VAin«i  Maria  Dełłb  (called  II  MoUna^ 
retto),  a  Genoese  painter,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1660.  According  to  Ratti,  be  studied  under  Gto.  Bat- 
tisti  Ganili,  whoee  style  be  adopted,  and  distinguished 
bimsdf  by  some  exodlent  works  which  be  executed  for 
the  churches  at  Genoa,  but  morę  by  the  excellence  of 
his  portraits.  Lanzi  highly  extols  his  DecoUation  of 
8t.  John  the  Bapłisł,  at  Sestri  di  Ponente.  He  also  sa3ra 
that  be  was  particularly  exoellent  in  portraits,  and  that 
Genoa  is  fitll  of  his  works  in  this  branch.  He  was  also 
inyited  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,  where  be  fumbbed  the 
court  with  portraits,  and  executed  some  works  for  tbe 
churches.  He  was  afterwards  inyited  to  Naples  by 
king  Charles  of  Boorbon,  wbo  appointed  him  his  paint- 
er, witb  a  liberał  pension,  and  he  continued  in  this  ser- 
yice  till  his  deatb  in  1745.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of 
the  Fine  Arts,\i,%'^, 

PlariBts  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  oider 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanza  or  (}alasan- 
tłus,  a  Spanish  noblemau  and  priest,  at  Romę  in  1607, 
and  was  approyed  by  pope  Gregory  Xy  in  1622  as  a 
congregation  of  regulated  clergy,  under  the  name  Pa- 
tres  scholarum  piarum  (Fathers  ofthe  piovs  schools), 
Paul  y  was  the  fint  pontifT  to  giye  enoouragement  to 
the  work  of  this  now  odebrated  order.   Until  that  time 
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Calaaanza  labored  at  Romę  only,  and  was  so  remarkably 
saecesBful  in  getting  children  for  instniction  under  bim- 
aelf  and  his  aasociatea  that  his  work  was  gladly  aocepted 
as  Łhat  of  a  religious  order  by  1622.  Calasanza  was  tbe 
first  generał  of  the  congrcgation,  and  under  his  manage- 
ment  it  spread  througb  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  couutries.  In  1860  the  Piaństa  had  33  houses  in 
Germany,  28  in  Italy,  32  in  Hungary,  14  in  Poland,  and 
at  leasŁ  30  in  Spain.  In  Italy  they  have  sinco  been 
suppressed ;  and  the  only  country  in  which  the  Piarists 
oonduct,  at  present,  educatioual  institutions  of  notę  is 
the  Austro-Uungańan  monarchy.  In  Cis-Lithuanian 
Austria,  in  1870,  they  had  29  houses  with  297  merobers; 
included  in  which  were  4  under-gymnasia.  The  Piarists 
take  besides  the  three  usual  roonastic  vows,  a  fourth — 
that  of  free  instruction  of  youth.  Pope  Innocent  XII 
granted  them  the  privileges  of  the  Begging  Monks. 
Their  dress  is  a  long,  black  coat,  like  the  oyerooat  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  mantle  like  theirs.  At  the  head  of 
the  congregation  stands  the  generał,  who  is  elected  for 
six  years,  and  to  whom  are  subject  the  generała  of  the 
different  societies  or  countries  in  which  the  order  pre- 
yails.    (J.H.W.) 

Piastrinl,  Gioyamni  DoMENicx>,a  painter,wa8  bom 
at  Pistoja  about  1700.  He  studied  under  Car.  Benedet- 
to  Luti  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  went  to  Romę,  where 
he  dtstinguished  himsełf  by  paintings  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  in  Yia  Lata ;  in  which,  according  to  Lanzi, 
he  rivalłed  the  best  folio  wers  of  Carlo  Marat  ti.  He 
also  painted  some  works  for  the  churches  in  his  native 
city,  particularly  in  La  Madonna  delia  Umiłta,  where 
he  fiłled  two  łarge  apaces  with  pictures  iłiustrating  the 
history  of  that  chnrch,  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hisf,  of  the 
FmeArts,'u,e90, 

Piatti,  Francesco,  an  Itałian  painter,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Fueasli,  bom  at  Teglio,  in  the  Yalteline,  in  1650. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  and  painted  much  for  the  collections.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  HUt,  ofthe  Fme  Arta,  ii,  690. 

Piattoli,  Gaetano,  a  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
in  1703.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Riviera  at  Leg- 
horn. Lanzi  says  he  is  particularly  extolled  for  the 
excełlence  of  his  portraits.  He  found  abundant  em- 
ployment  at  Florence  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  was 
not  only  patronized  by  the  inhabitants,  but  was  em- 
ployed  to  paiut  the  portraits  of  the  foreigu  nobility  who 
yisited  that  city.     He  died  in  1770. 

Piassa,  Ca»,  Andrea,  an  Itałian  painter  of  the 
Yenetian  schooł,  was  bom  at  Castełfranco  about  1600. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Paolo  Piazza  (q.  y.), 
whom  he  accompanicd  to  Romę,  and  whose  style  he 
adopted,  though  somewhat  modified  by  an  attentiye 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  acquired 
distinction,and  was  patronized  by  the  dilke  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  serrice  he  continued  many  years,  and  receiyed 
from  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  afterwards  re- 
tumed  to  Yenice,  where  he  execntcd  some  works  for  the 
churches,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  włiich  Lanzi  says  is  one  of  the  best  works  in 
the  place.  He  died  there  in  1670.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
IJiit,  o/ the  Fint  A  rU,  ii,  690. 

Piazsa,  Carlo  Bartolomćo,  an  Itałian  monk, 
deseryes  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  abbe  and 
oounsellor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  pub- 
lished  Diarium  Yaticannm  (Romę,  1687,  4to),  and  La 
Gerarchia  eardinalizia  (ibid.  1703,  foL). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  ChUraUf  xl,  35. 

Plasza,  Franceaco,  an  Itałian  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Bologna  near  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 
In  1424  he  took  the  drcss  of  the  Domtnicans,  and  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  the  science  of  canon 
law.  He  died  at  Bologna  Dec.  17, 1460.  His  treatise 
De  reitUutionibftSf  usuris  et  eicommunicationibus  (Cre- 
mona,  1472,  foL)  has  been  seyeral  times  repriuted.    An- 


other,  oomposed  by  him,  De  aełu  małrifnomcUif  which 
contains  singular  opinions,  is  preseryed  in  manoscript 
at  Leipsic. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  35. 

Piazza,  Oirolamo  Baitolomćo^  an  Itałian  Thy- 
minican  friar,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  coreligion- 
ists,  and  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the  Inąuisition.  But 
tbe  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Roman  UltramontanistM 
caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Romo.  Ile 
went  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England.  He  taught  Itałian  and  French  for  many 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  died  there  about  1745.  He  is 
the  author  of  A  Short  and  True  A  ccount  of  tke  Inąui- 
sition  and  iłe  Proceedings,  aait  is  Pradiced  in  Italy,  sei 
fortk  in  some  Particular  Cases  (EngL  and  Fr.,  Lond. 
1722).  See  Qttetif  and  Ćchard,  Scr^tłores  ordinis  Prm~ 
dicałionum,  s.  y. 

Piazza,  Paolo  (commonły  całled  Padre  Cottmo\ 
was  bom  at  Castełfranco,  in  the  Yenetian  territory,  in 
1557.  He  studied  under  the  younger  Palma,  and  Bag- 
lioni  commends  him  as  one  of  his  best  pupiłs.  He  did 
not  follow  the  style  of  his  master,  but  adopted  one  of  liis 
own,  which,  though  not  distinguisbed  by  great  yigor  or 
energy,  was  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  gained  him  so 
much  reputation  that  he  was  successively  empłoyed  by 
pope  Paul  Y,  the  emperor  Rudolph  H,  and  the  dog^e 
Priuli.  He  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and  fres- 
co,  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  at  Romę,  Yienna, 
Yenice,  and  other  plac^.  He  was  empłoyed  seyeral 
years  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  Descentfrom  the  Cross  in  the  Campidoglio,  and 
the  History  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  at  Romę.  Aftcr  Piazza  had  acquired  distinc- 
tion,  he  joined  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  took  the  name 
Padre  Cosimo,  by  which  appelłation  he  is  usuałly  known. 
He  died  at  Yenice  in  1621.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Jiist,  of 
theFineArU,'u,{m. 

Piazzetta,  GioyANNi  Battista,  one  of  the  most 
oelebrated  of  the  later  Yenetian  painters,  was  bom  in 
1682.  According  to  Zanetti,  he  was  instracted  in  the 
mdiments  of  the  art  by  his  father,  a  reputabłe  sculptor 
in  wood,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  Anto- 
nio Molinari.  His  first  style  was  distinguisbed  for 
a  elear  and  brilłiant  tonę  of  coloring,  but  on  ybiting 
Bologna  he  empłoyed  himself  with  Spagnołetto;  and  by 
diłigently  study ing  the  works  of  Guercino,  he  imttated 
his  strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  boldnesa 
of  relief,  with  considerable  succcss.  Lanzi  says  it  is 
supposed  that  he  had  long  observed  the  efTects  of  lights 
appłied  to  statues  of  wood  and  images  of  wax,  and  by 
this  means  he  was  enabłed  to  draw  with  considerable 
jndgment  and  exact  precision  the  seyeral  parts  that 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing ;  owing  to  which 
art  his  designs  were  cagerly  sought  aftcr,  and  his  workn 
repeatedly  cngraved  by  Pittcri,  by  Pełli,  and  by  Mo- 
naco, besides  many  other  masters  in  Germany  and 
ełsewhcre.  His  method  of  coloring,  however,  dimin- 
ished  in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  his  pictures. 
His  shades  haye  increased  and  changed,  his  lights  sunk, 
and  his  tints  become  yełłow ;  so  that  there  rcmains  an 
inharmonious  and  unformcd  mass.  There  are  a  few  of 
his  pictures  still  in  good  prescryation :  as  the  Decollo" 
tion  ofSt.  John  the  Bapłisf,  in  the  church  of  that  saint 
at  Padua,  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  first 
artists  in  the  state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  best  of 
alł.  "  Tct  if  we  follow  him  cłosely  he  will  not  faił  to 
dispłease  us  by  that  monotonous  coloring  of  lakes  and 
yellows,  and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand  called,  by  some, 
spirit,  though  to  the  judicious  it  oflen  appears  neglect, 
as  if  the  artist  were  desirous  of  abandoning  his  task 
before  it  was  compłeted."  He  cxecuted  many  cłialk- 
drawings  which  were  grcaOy  yalued.  He  also  etched  a 
few  platcs  from  his  own  designs.  He  died  at  Yenice  in 
1754.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  IJist,  ofthe  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  690. 

Piazzi,  Calltsto^  an  Itałian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Lodi,  and  flourished  from  1524  to  1556,  as  appears  from 
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the  dates  on  his  pictarea.  Acoording  to  Orlandi,  he 
iras  one  of  the  most  succeasfnl  iautatore  of  Titian. 
Lanzi  asys  that  his  picture  of  the  Atsumption  of  the 
Yifyut,  in  the  collegUte  church  of  Codogno,  is  worthy 
of  anr  of  the  disciples  of  Titian.  It  is  a  grand  compo- 
ńtioń,  ooataining  figures  of  the  apostles,  and  two  por- 
tiaits  of  the  Marchesi  Trivulzi.  In  the  church  of  the 
loeoronata,  at  Lodt,  he  painted  three  chapels  in  fresco, 
each  omamented  with  four  beautiful  histories.  One 
eonuuns  the  Mysieria  o/the  Pauwn,  another  the  AcU 
of  Su  John  the  Baptut,  and  the  tbird  the  Life  of  iht 
Yirgin,  ^It  is  cuirently  belieyed/'  says  Lanzl,  ^'that 
ruian,  tn  passing  through  Lodi,  painted  several  of  the 
heads— a  story  probably  originating  from  the  exceed- 
ing  beauty  that  may  be  obsenred  in  them."  He  some- 
tim»  imitated  the  style  of  Giorgione,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  altar- piece  in  the  chorch  of  St,  Francesco  at 
Bresda,  representing  the  Yirgin  among  seyeral  saints, 
whtcb  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tioDs  in  that  city.  Ue  executed  many  works  for  the 
cburehes  in  other  cities,  particularly  at  Crema  and  Al- 
eassodria.  In  the  cathedral  of  the  latter  city  are  sey- 
eral of  his  best  works.  Lanzi  rebukes  Ridolfi«  who 
commends  him  for  nothing  except  his  coloring,  whereas 
''be  boasts  a  very  noble  design,  is  tolerably  select  in 
his  forms,  and  rich  and  harmonious  in  his  coloring. 
Hii  Wediing  at  CanUf  in  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Cis- 
terńenn,  at  Milan,  is  truły  a  surprising  production,  no 
less  for  its  boldness  of  hand  than  for  the  number  of  its 
ligures,  whicb  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  tbongh  the 
wbole  of  them  are  not  eąually  well  studied,  and  a  few 
tre  reslly  careless  and  incorrect."  Lomazzo  also,  spcak- 
ing  of  his  Choir  ofthe  Musea — in  which  he  introduced 
the  portraits  of  the  president  Sacco  and  his  wife,  for 
whom  it  was  painted — says,  "I  may,  withouŁ  fear  of 
temerity,  obserre  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any- 
thiog  morę  perfectly  graoeful  and  pleasing,  and  morę 
beautiful  in  point  of  coloring,  among  works  in  fresco.'* 
iSee  Spooner,  Btoff,  Hut,  ofthe  Fine  ArtSf  ii,  690. 

Pi-be^seth  (Heb.  id.  ncn-^B ;  SepL  BotfPaffroc ; 
Tolg.  Bubasłus),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned 
bat  once  in  the  Bibie  (£zek.  xxx,  17).  In  hieroglyphics 
its  name  is  written  Bahest,  Batt,  and  Ha-Bahestj  foUo  wed 
by  the  detemainative  sign  for  an  Egyptian  city,  which 
wss  probably  not  pronounced.  The  Coptic  forms  are 
Batł,  with  the  article  pi  prefixed,  or  Poubastet  Poubasty 
PkottboMtki,  Bouaati,  Potuut;  and  the  Greek,  Bov^a- 
nc,  Bov fiaffToc.  The  first  and  s6cond  hieroglyphic 
ntmes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddeas  ofthe  place, 
and  the  Łhird  signifies  the  abode  of  Bahest,  that  god- 
des&  It  is  probable  that  Bahest  is  an  archaic  modę  of 
writiog,  and  that  the  word  was  always  pronounced,  as 
it  was  Bopaetimes  written,  Bast.  It  seems  as  if  the 
civil  name  was  Bahest,  and  the  sacred  Ila-Bahest,  It 
is  difficult  to  tracę  the  first  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and 
ofthe  Coptic  and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic  equir- 
slents.  There  is  a  similar  case  in  tbe  names  Ha-Uesar, 
BoHsińf  Pousiri,  BoóaipiCf  Busiris,  Dr.  Brugsch  and 
M.  Derćria  read  Pe  or  Pa,  instead  of  Ha;  but  this  is 
not  proved.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  pronuncia- 
tion  the  masculine  defiuite  article  pepa  or  pi  was  pre- 
fixed  to  Ha^  as  could  be  done  in  Coptic :  in  the  ancient 
laogaage  the  word  appears  to  be  oommon,  whereas  it  is 
masculine  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a  prefix  of  the  tuI- 
gsr  dialecŁ,  for  it  is  frequent  in  Coptic.  The  name  of 
Philft  ouiy  perhaps  afford  a  third  explanation,  for  it  is 
written  £e/e^,  Eekk,  and  P-EeUk  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Intckr,  1, 156,  Nos.  626,  627);  whenoe  it  would  seem 
that  tbe  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
fint  form  tbe  feminine  article,  and  in  the  lasŁ  the  mas- 
culine one,  is  used,  aud  tbis  would  admit  of  the  reading 
Pa-Bast,  "*  the  [city]  of  Bubastis  [the  goddess]."  The 
goddess  Basł^yrho  was  berę  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
was  tbe  sanie  as  Peshi,  tbe  goddess  of  flre.  Both  names 
toocKopany  a  Uon-beaded  figurę,  and  tbe  cat  was  sacred 


to  ber.  Herodotus  oonsidera  tbe  goddess  Bubastis  to 
be  tbe  same  as  Artemis  (ii,  137),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  £g3i>t  in  the  Greek  period  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  name  Speos  Artemidos  of  a  rock  tempie 
dedicated  to  Pesktf  and  probably  of  a  neighboring  town 
or  rillage.  The  historian  speaks  of  the  annual  festiyal 
of  tbe  goddess  held  at  Bubastis  as  the  chief  and  most 
largely  attended  of  the  Egyptian  festiyals.  It  was  ev- 
idently  the  most  popular,  aud  a  scenę  ef  great  license, 
like  the  great  Moslem  festiwal  of  the  Scyid  el-Bedawi 
celebraŁed  at  Tanteh  in  the  Delta  (ii,  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historicid  notices  of  Bubastis 
in  the  Egyptian  annals.    In  Manetho*s  list  it  is  related 
that  in  the  time  of  Boetbos,  or  Bochos,  first  king  of  the 
2d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir. 2231),  a  cbasm  ofthe  earth  opened 
at  Bubastis,  and  many  perished  (C>)ry's  Ancient  Frag-^ 
mentSt  2d  ed.  p.  98,  99).    This  is  remarkable,  sińce, 
tbough  shocks  of  earthqnakes  are  freąuent  in  Egypt, 
tbe  actual  eartbąuake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.     The 
ncxt  event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastb  is  the 
accession  of  the  22d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  990),  a  linę  of 
Bubastite  kings  (ihid.  p.  124, 125).    These  were  either 
foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  chose  Bubastis  as  thetr  capital,  or  as  an 
occasional  residence,  on  account  of  its  neamess  to  the 
military  settlements.     See  Migdol.     Thns  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  great  importanoe  when  Ezekiel 
forętold  its  doom :  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
Pi-beseth  shall  fali  by  the  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx,  17).     Heliopolis  and  Bu- 
bastis are  near  together,  and  both  in  tbe  route  of  an  in- 
yader  from  the  East  marching  against  Memphis.     Bu- 
bastis was  situated  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Pelusiac 
or  Bubastite  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  about  forty  miles  from 
tbe  central  part  of  Memphis,  and  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  Bubastite  nome  (Pliny,  Hist,  Not.  v,  9; 
Ptolemy,  iv,  5).     Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  hav- 
ing  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesos- 
tris,  and  afterwards  by  tbe  labor  of  criminals  under 
Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dominion.    He  mentions  the  tempie  of  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis as  well  worthy  of  description,  being  morę  beautiful 
than  any  other  known  to  him.    It  lay  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
city,  which,  having  been  raised  on  mounds,  overlooked 
it  on  eyery  side.     An  artificial  canal  encompassed  it 
with  the  waters  of  tbe  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees 
on  its  bank.     There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  lead- 
ing  to  a  lofty  gateway.     The  enclosure  thus  formed 
was  surrounded  by  a  Iow  wali,  bearing  sculptures ;  with- 
in  was  the  tempie,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fine  trees 
(ii,  137,  138).     Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  observes  thaft 
the  ruins  of  the  city  and  tempie  confirm  this  account. 
Tbe  height  of  the  mounds  and  tbe  site  of  tbe  tempie 
are  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  tbe  latter, 
which  was  "of  tbe  finest  red  granite."     It  "was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  enclosure,  about  600  feet  square, 
.  .  .  beyond  which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940 
feet  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canaL" 
The  tempie  is  entirely  ruined,  but  tbe  names  of  Rame- 
ses  II  of  the  19tb  dynasty,  Userken  I  (Osorchon  I)  of 
the  %d,  and  Nekht-har-beb  (Nectanebo  I)  of  the  SOth, 
bave  been  found  here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponymoua 
goddess  Bast,    There  are  also  remains  of  tbe  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  "amidst  the  houses  on  tbe 
N.W.  side  are  the  tbick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected 
the  tempie  below"  (Notes  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Raw- 
linson'6  Herodotus^  ii,  186,  plan).     Bubastis  thus  bad  a 
fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  height. — Smith.    The 
city  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who  destroyed  the 
wails  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  51) ;  but  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Romans.     It  was  near 
Bubastis  that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  (Suez)  open- 
ed to  the  NUe  (Strabn,  xvii,  806;  Mela,  i,  9,  9;  Herod, 
ii,  138) ;  and  althougb  the  mouth  was  aflerwards  oflen 
changed  and  taken  morę  southward,  it  bas  now  retumed 
to  its  first  locality,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel  el-Wadi 
oommencea  in  the  vicinity  of  Tel  Basta.     Tbia  Tel 
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Basta,  which  undoabtedly  represents  Babattis.  ia  in  N. 
lat.  WP  86S  £.  long.  8P  83'^Kitta  See  WUkinaon, 
Modem  Egypt,  i,  300, 427^29 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i,  825 ; 
Roseliini,  Monum,  Storichi,  ii,  76  8q. ;  Manoert,  Geoff, 
z,  i,  688  8q. ;  Malus,  in  the  Deacr.  de  PJŚgypte,  iii,  807. 

Pic,  Jean,  a  young  French  Christian,  suflered  mar- 
tyrdom  for  his  derotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He 
was  hom  in  1546,  and  tlourished  at  Toamay.  Togeth- 
er  with  his  friend,  Hugo  Destaillear,  accuaed  of  heresy, 
they  were  proren  to  have  circolated  the  Generese  tracts, 
and  refusing  to  lecant,  were  imprisoned;  and  March 
22, 1565,  were  sentenced  to  be  bumed  to  death.  They 
died  faithful  to  the  Lord  they  had  decided  to  senre. 
See  Horst,  Martyr*  to  the  Trąd  Cause,  p.  154-164. 

Pioard,  Jean  (1),  a  French  priest,  is  noted  especially 
as  an  astronomer.  He  was  bom  at  La  Fl6che,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  after  takuig  holy 
orders  became  prior  of  Kille,  in  the  same  department. 
He  gare  himself  laigely  to  astronomie  studies,  and 
many  are  his  publications  in  this  department  of  natu- 
ra! science.  Picard  died  at  Paris  Jnly  12, 1682.  For 
a  list  of  his  publications,  which  are  not  of  special  in- 
terest  to  os,  we  lefer  to  Condorcet,  Eloffe  de  Picard; 
Fontenelle,  Źloge  de  Picard  f  and  the  Biographie  Um- 
pertdie,  s.  t. 

Ploard,  Jean  (2),  a  French  humanist,  was  bom  in 
Beauyaia  in  the  16th  oentnry.  He  was  regular  canon 
of  St.  Yictor,  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1617.  We  owe 
to  bim  the  edition  of  the  chronicie  of  GuiUaume  de 
Keubomrg  {De  rebut  Angliaa  [Paris,  1610,  8vo],  lib.  v), 
acoompanieid  by  the  life  of  the  anthor  and  historical 
notes,  and  that  of  the  (Euwree  de  St,  Bernard  (Paris,  1615, 
foL).  See  More'ri,  Did,  IlisL  s.  y.;  Papillon,  BibL  de 
Burgogne,  a.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  47. 

Picard,  John.    See  Picards. 

Picard,  Mathurin,  a  French  ecclesiastic  who 
floarished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  ccntury,  was 
curaŁe  of  MesnU  -  Jourdain,  in  the  diocese  of  £vreux. 
Ticard  is  the  author  of  a  quaint  book,  which  has  be- 
<X)me  very  rare,  Le  Fottet  des  Paillardt,  ou  jusie  Puni- 
tion  des  Voluptueux  et  Chamels  (Rouen,  1623,  12mo). 
He  incorred  the  same  accusations  as  Urbain  Grandier, 
and  was  doomed  to  the  same  penalty.  His  alleged 
cńme  was  bewitching  the  nuns  of  Saint-Louis  of  Lou- 
Yiers,  and  sundry  acts  of  profanation  and  debauchezy. 
As  he  was  tried  after  his  death,  his  body  was  exhumed 
and  bumed  at  Rouen,  in  execution  of  a  judgment  ren- 
dered  Aug.  21, 1647.  See  Fr^re,  Bibliogr.  Normande,— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeniraJe,  xl,  48. 

Picardet,  Charles  N.,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy.  Before  the 
Reyolutionhe  was  canon  of  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  of  Dijon, 
and  prior  of  Neuilly,  near  that  city.  He  died  about  1794. 
We  haye  of  his  works,  Essai  sur  FEduccUion  des  petits 
£^fanis  (Dijon,  1756,  12roo) : — Les  deux  Ahdokmymes 
(ibid.  1779, 8yo) : — and  BisŁoire  nUłiorologigue,  nosolo- 
ffigue, et  iconomięue  pour  tAimee  1785.  He  had  under- 
taken  a  oonsiderable  work,  which,  under  the  title  of 
Grandę  ApologMgue,  was  to  contain  the  refutation  of 
all  heresies  sińce  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  See 
Biog,  Nouv,  des  Contemp, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geni- 
role,  xl,  53. 

Picards,  a  Christian  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in 
Bohemia  in  the  15th  century.  John  Picard,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  whence  their  name,  drew  after  him  men  and 
women  to  whom  he  promised  that  he  would  restore 
them  to  the  primitiye  state  of  innooence  wherein  man 
was  created.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  them  to 
giye  themselyes  np  to  all  impurity,  saying  that  therein 
consisted  the  libeńy  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  all  those 
not  of  their  sect  were  in  bondage.  He  first  published 
his  notions  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
persuaded  many  people  to  go  naked,  and  gaye  them  the 
name  of  Adamites  (q.  y.);  and  accordingly  he  assumed 
the  title  of  New  A  dam,    After  this  he  seiied  on  an  isl- 


and  in  the  riyer  Lansnecz,  some  leagnes  from  lVibor, 
the  headąuarters  of  Zisca,  where  he  established  himself 
and  his  foUowers.  His  women  were  common,  but  nonę 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  them  without  his  permission ;  so 
that  when  any  man  deaired  a  particular  woman  he  car- 
ried  her  to  Picard,  who  gaye  him  leaye  in  thcee  words : 
**  Go,  increase,  multiply,  and  fili  the  earth."  At  length, 
howeyer,  Ztsca,  generał  of  the.Huasites  (famous  for  his 
yictories  oyer  the  cmperor  Sigbmond),  inoensed  at  their 
abominations,  marched  against  them,  madę  himself  mas- 
ter of  their  island,  and  put  them  all  to  death  except  two, 
whom  he  spared  that  he  might  leara  their  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  yarious  writers,  relying 
on  the  authotities  of  ^neas  Silyius  and  YariUas,  haye 
giyen  of  the  Picards.  Some,  howeyer,  doubt  wbether 
a  sect  of  this  denomination,  chargeable  with  such  wild 
principles  and  such  wild  conduct-,  eyer  exi8ted.  It  ap- 
pears  probable  that  the  reproachful  representations  of 
the  writers  just  mentioned  were  calumnies  inyented 
and  propagated  in  order  to  disgrace  the  Picards,  merely 
because  they  deserted  the  communion  and  protcsted 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Romę.  Lasitius  in- 
forms  os  that  Picard,  together  with  forty  other  persons, 
besides  women  and  children,  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the 
year  1418.  Balbinus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Epiłome  Rerum 
Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii,  giyes  a  siroilar  account,  and  chargcs 
on  the  Picards  nonę  of  the  extrayagances  or  crimes  as- 
cribed  to  them  by  Sylyius.  Schlecta,  secretafy  of  La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  in 
which  he  giyes  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards, 
says  that  they  considered  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  bish- 
ops  of  Romę  as  the  tnie  antichrists ;  and  the  adorers  of 
the  oonsccrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  as  downright 
idol  worshippers.  According  to  this  author,  the  Pi- 
cards are  Yaudois,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country  and  sought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  Beauao- 
bre  held  the  same  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Yaudois  were  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178, 
wherc  some  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the  Greek,  and 
others  those  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former  were 
pretty  generally  adhered  to  tiU  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  rites 
caused  great  disturbance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  the  op- 
position  of  the  papai  power,  the  Picards  raore  publicly 
ayowed  and  defended  their  religious  opinions;  and  they 
formed  a  considerable  body  in  an  island  by  the  riyer 
Launitz,  or  Lausnecz,  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  and,  re- 
sorting  to  arms,  were  defeated  by  Zisca.  See  Hard- 
wick,  Hist,  ofthe  M,  A,  Church]  p.  486;  Pef.  p.  95; 
Mosheim,  Church  IJist,  yoL  ii ;  and  the  references  under 
Adamites.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Picart,  Bernard,  a  famous  French  engrayer,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1673.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Ćlerc 
His  best  works  are  those  executed  in  France.  Hay- 
ing  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holland.  In  Amsterdam,  to  which  place 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  1710,  he  worked  ex- 
clusiyely  for  the  booksellcrs,  and  became  mannered, 
metallic,  and  merely  oroamentaL  A  great  many  of  his 
prints  are  from  his  own  desigiis,  in  which  he  imitatcd 
the  style  of  composition  of  Antoine  Coypel.  He  had  a 
facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  earlier  engray- 
ers,  and  he  publbhed  many  prints  of  this  class  which 
are  said  to  haye  deceiyed  collectors;  Picart  used  to  cali 
them  Jmposłures  itmocentes,  and  they  were  published 
under  this  title,  to  the  number  of  seyenty-eight,  with  a 
Ust  of  his  works  (Amsterdam,  1738),  after  his  death. 
His  prints  altogether  amount  to  about  1300,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  them  is  a  Slaughter  of  the  Itmoctnis,  after 
a  design  of  his  own :  there  are  yarious  impressions  of 
it.  He  died  in  1783.  The  French  text  which  Picart^s 
copper-plates  were  intended  to  illustrate  was  written  by 
J.  F.  Bemard  and  Bruzen  de  la  Martini^re.  The  first 
and  best  edition  of  the  work  in  the  originai  French  is 
that  of  1723-37 ;  to  which  should  be  added  SupplhmnA 
(1748,  2  yols.),  and  SuperstUionSf  Anciennes  et  Modemes 
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(1788--36, 8  rob.).  Picart  is  the  author  of  a  woik  on 
Tie  Retiffiout  Ceremoniet  and  Cuttotns  of  the  teoeral 
NatiomM  oftke  btown  Worldf  lepresented  in  morę  than  a 
handred  oopper-plates,  which  be  dengned,  and  acoom- 
pauied  wiŁh  hiatorical  expIaiiation8  and  aereral  cuiioua 
diaaertations  (Lond.  1731-^9, 7  toIs.  foL).  See  Duplea- 
KO,  BitL  de  la  Grtnure  en  France;  Haag  Fztres,  La 
France  Protestante,  t,  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibLiogr, 
a.  ▼.;  En^Łisk  Cydóp,  s.  v. 

Picait,  Btlenne,  called  Le  Romawy  father  of  the 
prec«dtog,  alao  a  oelebrated  Frencb  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Paru  in  1631.  His  printa,  cbiefly  portraita  and  hia- 
tory,  are  vtxy  numeroos :  they  are  finely  exeGuted,  but 
want  harmony.  He  worked  witb  the  grayer  and  Łbe 
etcfaing-needle,  mucb  in  Łbe  style  of  Poilly.  He  is  sup- 
posed  to  bare  been  called  Le  Romun  from  bis  long  so- 
joom  in  Romę,  or  be  aasomed  tbe  name  Łhat  be  migbt 
not  be  oonfounded  witb  anotber  engraver  of  the  name 
of  Picart.  He  was  engrayer  to  tbe  king,  and  a  member 
of  the  Frencb  Academy  of  Painting,  etc.  He  left  bis 
country  becaose  be  was  peraecuted  for  bis  religious  be- 
lie^  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721.  He  engraved  many 
noed  subjecta  of  tbe  great  mastera,  among  them  tbe 
Birik  oftke  Yirffm,  after  Guido;  tbe  Marriage  of  St, 
CcUkaHnt,  after  Correggio ;  tbe  Ilobf  Famify,  after  Pal- 
ma, etc 

Piccadorl,  Jkan  Baftiste,  an  Italian  ascetic  of 
aome  notę,  was  bom  at  Rieti  in  1766.  He  entered  the 
congiegation  of  the  regular  Hinorites,  and  professed  phi- 
ksopby  and  tbeology.  In  1791  be  obtained  the  profes- 
soiship  of  monUs,  and  kept  it  while  be  lived.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  curate  of  the  parisb  of  Saint-Yincent-et^ 
Saint- Anastaae,  oonsultor  of  tbe  Index,  etc.  In  Septem- 
ber,  1326,  Leo  XI  appointed  him  snperior-general  of  his 
order,  in  wbich  be  bad  occupied  different  minor  charges. 
Piccadori  pnblisbed  IruHtutioiu  iłhique,ou  de  la  PkUoto- 
phie  moraUf  and  was  preyented  by  deatb  from  finishing 
Jtutitutiotu  du  DroiŁ  des  Gens,  He  died  at  Romę  Dec 
29, 1329.~Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GerUraUt  xl,  55. 

Plccbiani,  Frakcbsco  (also  called  Picehetti),  an 
Italian  aichitect,  was  bora  at  Ferrara  in  tbe  lattcr  part 
of  the  17th  century.  He  waa  the  son,  and  probably  the 
popi],  of  Bartolomeo  Piccbiani,  who  erected  the  church 
del  Monte*  delia  Miaerioordia  at  Naples.  Francesco 
settled  in  that  city,  where  be  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  his  taknta.  He  was  employed  by  the  yiceroy  Don 
Pedro  Arragona  to  aasist  in  tbe  constmction  of  a  basin 
for  tbe  royal  galleys,  and  otber  yessels.  He  also  eon- 
atrocted  the  beantiful  ayenne  leading  from  tbe  basin  to 
the  piazza  of  tbe  palące,  adoming  it  with  elegant  foon- 
tains.  Among  bis  otber  works  were  the  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Gioyanni  delia  Monache,  without  the 
Porta  Alba ;  S.  Agostino ;  La  Diyino  Amore ;  the  church 
and  monastery  de*  Miracoli ;  and  the  Monte  de'  Poyeri, 
in  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  He  died  in  1690.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Bioff.  Hiif,  oftke  Firn  i4  rto,  ii,  692. 

Picchianti,  Gioyanni  DomkniCo,  an  Italian  de- 
signer and  engrayer,  wks  bora  at  florence  about  1670. 
He  waa  instracted  in  the  radiments  of  drawing  by 
Gioyanni  Battista  Foggini,  and  afterwards  learaed  en- 
graying.  Picchianti,  with  Lorenzini,  Mogalli,  and  otber 
artists,  was  employed  in  engraying  a  set  of  plates  from 
pictnres  in  tbe  Florentine  Gallery.  Among  otber  works 
of  his  are  the  following:  The  Madonna  deUa  Seggioła, 
after  Raflaelle;  The  Yirgin  and  Infani  Jeaut,  with  SL 
John,  after  Antbony  Caracci ;  The  Tribute-Money,  after 
Titian ;  Tke  Yirgin  and  Infanty  after  Titian ;  Abraham 
mkUng  away  Hagar,  after  P.  da  Cortona.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  HiU,  oftke  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  692. 

Piocinardi,  Serafino,  an  Italian  theologian  of 
aome  notę,  waa  bom  at  Padua  in  1634.  He  embraced 
the  role  of  St.  Dominie ;  professed  tbeology  at  Bologna, 
Yemna,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  and  waa  called  upon,  in  1669, 
to  oocapy  tbe  cbair  of  metapbyeica  at  the  uniyersity 
0f  hia  natiye  place.    Aooonling  to  Papadopoli,  be  died 


in  1636  at  Brescia;  according  to  ^bard,  in  1695.  He 
published,  Philosophia  dogmaiiccB  peripatetica  Chrie- 
tiana  łib,  ix  (Padną,  1671-1676, 2  yols.  4to)  i—Be  appro- 
btUione  doctrinte  St.  Thomas  lib,  vii  (ibid.  1638, 3  yolsi 
fol.):— and  Pradettinatus  (ibid.  1686,  4to).  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraU,  xl,  55. 

Piccini,  Giacomo,  an  Italian  engrayer,  was  bora 
at  Yenice  in  1617.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  be  was 
instracted.  He  engrayed  a  set  of  thirty  portraits  of  the 
principal  painters  of  the  Yenetian  school,  for  the  account 
of  their  lives  by  Ridolfi,  publbhed  in  1648.  He  also 
engrayed  a  few  plates  after  the  Italian  masters,  among 
which  are  The  Hołg  Familg^  after  P.  Liberi ;  Juditk  uńth 
the  Uead  of  Hokfemea  at  ker  Feet^  and  The  Holy  Fam- 
ilg,  after  Titian.  His  plates  are  executed  in  a  stifT,  dis- 
agreeable  style.  He  was  living  in  1669.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hia,  ofthe  Fine  ArU,  ii,  692. 

Plccioni,  MATTito,  a  painter  and  engrayer,  was  bora 
at  Anoona,  according  to  Nagler,  in  1 6 1 5.  Little  is  known 
of  him  as  a  painter,  saye  that  be  flourished  at  Romę,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Lukę  in 
1655.  Lanzi  says  be  was  a  fellow-student  of  Gioyanni 
Antonio  Galii.  Bartach  gi^^es  a  list  of  twenty-tbree 
prints  by  him,  among  which  are  the  following :  SU  Lukę 
pauUing  the  Yirgin^  after  Raffaelle;  The  Adoration  qf 
the  Shepherdty  after  P.  Yeronese ;  The  Holy  Family,  after 
P.  Yeronese ;  The  Yirgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  tńtk  St,  John, 
after  A.  Camaasei ;  ^Ae  Exposing  ofMoses  «n  the  Waieri 
ofthe  Nile,  after  A.  Camassei.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist. 
ofthe  Fine  Arts,  ii,  692, 

Piccola,  NioooŁA  (or  Nicoola  Lapicoola),  a 
Sicilian  painter,  was  bora  at  Crotona,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
in  1730.  He  studied  nnder  Francesco  Mancini  at  Romę, 
and  acąuired  considerable  reputation.  He  execnted 
seyeral  works  for  the  churches  in  that  cit}",  and  deoo- 
rated  the  cupola  of  a  chapel  in  the  Yatican,  which  waa 
so  mucb  esteemed  that  it  was  afterwards  copied  in  mosaic 
Many  paintings  by  Piccola  are  at  Yeletri,  but  nonę  of 
bis  works  are  specified.  He  died  in  1790.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hisł.  ofthe  Fine  Arłs,  ii,  692. 

Piocolomini,  Alesaandro,  one  cf  tbe  most  dts- 
tinguished  of  Italian  pielates  of  tbe  16tb  century,  waa 
bora  at  Siena  in  1508.  He  sprang  from  tbe  same  fam- 
ily  as  pope  Pius  II  (q.  y.),  and  by  bis  piety,  modesty, 
and  scholarsbip  gained  great  renown ;  but  no  eyenta  of 
hia  life  are  particularly  worth  recording.  He  deseryes 
to  be  remembered  for  the  wide  extent  of  his  writinga, 
and  the  esteem  in  wbich  they  were  beld  by  bis  oontem- 
poraries  and  immediate  followers.  He  died  in  1578. 
He  waa  of  an  original  tum  of  mind,  and  bis  writinga 
are  alrooat  all  in  Italian,  so  that  be  is  among  the  earliest 
of  thoee  who  endeayored  to  raise  the  cbaracter  of  yer- 
nacnlar  literaturę  by  treating  all  branches  of  knowledge 
in  modern  tongues.  His  commentariea  on  Aristotle 
were  prized  for  their  good-sense,  and  for  their  abandon- 
ment  of  most  of  tbe  scholasticisms  by  which  that  phi- 
loflopby  was  disfigured  by  commentators.  He  adyocated 
in  1578  tbe  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  af- 
terwarda  adopted.  In  his  book  on  tbe  fłxed  stars  and 
the  sphere  be  adopts  tbe  modę  of  designating  the  stara 
by  letters — a  smali  matter,  but  one  which  makea  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  which 
the  diagrams  of  Piocolomini  establish  his  prior  daim. 
Hia  works  are  of  a  most  miscellaneons  cbaracter — aa- 
tronomy,  physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  diyinity, 
and  oommentaries  on  Aristotle.  De  Thou  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  diyeraity  and  depth 
wbich  his  acquirementa  presented.  For  a  list  of  bis 
most  important  worka,  and  an  estimate  of  them,  see  Fa- 
biani,  Yita  d'  A  less,  Piccolomini  (Yienna,  1749,  1759, 
8yo) ;  Ugbelli,  Italia  Saara,  s.  y. ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
delia  letter,  ital.  yol.  yii,  pt.  i,  p.  506;  Nicćron,  Jf^ 
moires,  yoL  xxiii,  s.  y. — Hoefer,  Mmp.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  y. 

Piccolomini,  Prancesco,  an  Italian  philosopber, 
father  of  tbe  preceding,  was  bora  in  1520  at  Siena.    At 
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FiKdua,  where  he  porsued  his  stadies,  he  was  condisciple 
of  Felix  Peretti,  who  becamG  pope  onder  the  name  of 
Sixtua  y,  and  who  boasted  of  haring  wonted  him  in 
public  dlBputation.  He  professed  philosophy  at  Siena, 
Macerata,  Perugia  (1550),  and  fioaUy  at  Padua  (1560). 
His  advanced  age  compelled  him,  in  1601,  to  leare  the 
latter  city  and  retire  to  Siena.  He  stroye  both  by  his 
lessons  and  by  his  writings  to  restore  the  phllosophy  of 
Plato,  and  to  show  that  it  is  compatihle  after  all  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1604.  He 
left,  Umv€rsa  phUosopkia  de  moribu*  (Yenice,  1583, 
fol.) ;  the  editions  of  Frankfort  (1601, 1611, 8vo)  conUin 
besides,  under  the  title  of  Comea  poliiicus^  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Zabarella : — Libri  de  acieniia  natura  V 
partibus  (Frankf.  1597,  1627,  4to),  which  is  a  treatise 
on  natura!  phllosophy  :—De  arie  d^finiendi  et  eUgatUer 
discurrendi  (ibid.  1600,  Aio) '.—Commentaria  in  Aris- 
totelem  De  Ortu  et  Jnierihij  De  anima  et  De  Cało 
(Mentz,  1608,  8yo) ;  each  of  tbese  oommentarics  was 
also  published  separately. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gene- 
rale, xl,  67. 

Picenardl,  Carlo  (1)  (called  TheElder),  an  Italian 
painter,  who,  acoording  to  Zaist,  flouńshed  at  Cremona 
about  1600.  He  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  a  fa- 
Yorite  pupil  of  Lodovioo  Caraoci.  He  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches  of  his  natire  city,  and  painted 
Bome  burlesque  histories  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  He  died  young.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisU 
o/ the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  692. 

Plceuardi,  Carlo  (2)  (called  The  Younger)^  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  about  1610.  It  is  not  known  by 
-whom  he  was  instructed ;  but,  after  studying  at  Romę, 
he  went  toYenioe,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  Roman 
in  design  and  Yenetian  in  coloring.  On  his  return  to 
Cremona  he  executed  some  works  for  the  churches  and 
public  edifices,  but  painted  most  for  the  ooUections.  Lan- 
zi  says  he  was  very  successful  in  burl^ue  histories,  in 
imitation  of  the  elder  PicenardL  He  died  about  the  year 
1680.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uist,  ofthe  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

Plchler,  AloyB,  Dr,,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1833  at  Burgkirchen,  in  the  diocese  of  Paasau.  He 
studied  at  the  Passau  Lyceum  and  at  Munich,  and  in 
1857  he  received  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  Polybius. 
Two  years  later  he  was  madę  a  priest ;  in  1861  he  was 
bonored  with  the  theological  doctorate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  he  comroenced  his  lectures  on  Church  his- 
tory.  In  1869  be  w^as  appointed  librarian  at  SL  Peters- 
burg ;  but  two  years  later  he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of 
kleptomaniac  propensities  in  his  oificial  capacity,  and  as 
he  had  robbed  the  library  of  many  valuable  possessions, 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  banishment  to  Sibeńa,  wbere  he  remained  tiU  1874, 
when  he  was  pardoned  through  the  intenrention  of  the 
Bavarian  prince  Leopold.  Pichler  tben  returaed  to  his 
natiye  country.  He  died  June  3, 1874,  at  Siegdorf,  near 
Trauenstein.  He  wrote,  Geachichte  des  Protestantiataus 
in  der  orientaliscken  Kirche  im  17  Jahrhund,,  oder  der 
Patriarch  CyriUua  Lucaria  u.  aeineZeit  (Munich,  1861) : 
— Die  orientaliache  Kirchenjrage  nach  ihrem  gegenwar- 
tigen  Stande  (ibid.  1861): — Geachichte  der  Hrchlichen 
Trennung  zwiachen  Orient  und  Occidenl  (1864-65, 2  yols.) ; 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  Rom- 
ish  Ihdex  :—Die  Theologie  dea  Labmtz  (1869  8q.,  2  yols.) : 
— Die  wahren  Hindemiaae  und  die  Grundbedingungen  einer 
durckgreifendm  Reform  der  Kirche  (1 870).  Towards  the 
Ust  he  became  morę  eMranged  froro  his  Church.  See 
Zuchhold,  ^ió/to/Aera  Theologica,  ii,  995;  Literariacher 
Handweiaerfura  katholiache  Deufachtand,  1874,  p.335  8q. ; 
Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeach.7 th  ed.,ii,d57.   (B, P.) 

Pichler,  Veit,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian  and  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  born  at 
Berchtofen,  Bayaria,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17ch  cen- 
tury.  He  entered  the  Jesuitic  order,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor  of  canonical  law  at  Dillingen ;  became  in  1716 
professor  of  jurispradence  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  in  1731 


be  obtained  a  professorship  of  jurispmdence  at  Maniclu 
He  died  in  1736.  We  have  of  him,  Jter  polemicum  a*Ł 
Ecckaice  catholica  veritatem  (Augsb.  1708, 8yo)  i—EsC" 
amen  polemicum  auper  A  uguatana  con/eaaione  (ibid.  1708, 
8yo): — Papatua  numguam  errana  in  proponmdia  fidei 
articulia  (ibid.  1709,  8yo) : — Lutheraniamua  conatatUor 
errana  in  fdei  articuUa  (ibid.  1709,  8yo) : — Thedogia 
polemica  (ibid.  1719, 4to,  and  oflen) : — Summa  juriśpru^ 
denticB  aacraa  (ibid.  1723,  5  voLs.  8yo) : — Jua  canomcum 
practice  expUcatum  (ibid.  1728, 4to ;  1735, 1746,  foL). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  77. 

PichoD,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  noted  as  a  reyiyal- 
ist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1683.  He  early  became  a 
preacher,  but  after  enteriug  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1697,  and  obtaining  orders,  preached  in  missions  at 
Rheims,  Langres,  and  Metz.  Stanislas,  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  gaye  him  the  direction  of  the  missions  whicb 
he  founded  ui  this  country  with  truły  royal  liberality. 
To  lefute  some  Jąnsenists,  who  dissuadcd  the  people 
from  freąuent  communion  by  asserting  that  man  must 
be  perfect  before  approaching  the  holy  table,  he  pub- 
lished Eaprit  de  Jeaua  Chriat  et  de  tEgliae  aur  la  Com- 
munion friąuente  (1745,  12mo).  His  book  caused  a 
great  stir.  It  was  attacked  by  the  authors  of  the  Nou^ 
veUea  EccUaiaatiquea,  condemned  by  an  ordinance  of 
M.  de  Caylus,  bishop  of  Auxerrc  (Sept  27, 1747),  and 
soon  afterwards  by  other  prelates,  zealous  partisans  of 
the  **  Unigenitus  bulU'*  Jesuits  and  Jąnsenists  being 
united  against  his  book,  Pichon  retracted  his  obnoxiou8 
opinions  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Jan.  24, 1748.  He  then  went  to  preach  at  Col- 
mar;  but  as  it  soon  appearcd  that  he  was  endeayor- 
ing  secretly  to  instigate  a  number  of  German  prelates 
against  the  proscription  of  his  work  in  France,  he  was 
banished  to  Maariac  (1748),  and  soon  after  compelled 
to  leaye  France.  Having  found  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  the  bishop  of  Lyons  (A^alab),  he  became  grand-yicar 
and  generał  yisitor  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  at  Lyons 
May  3, 1751. — Hoefer,  A  out?.  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  78. 

Pichon,  Thomas-Jean,  a  French  littćrateur,  was 
bom  in  1731  at  Le  Mana.  Haying  been  ordained  a 
priest,  he  attached  himself  to  M.  d*Ayrincourt,  bishop 
of  Perpignan,  by  whose  protection  he  became  canon  and 
chorister  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Le  Mans.  He  was 
historiographer  of  the  king's  brother,  whose  estate  waa 
in  that  part  of  France.  At  the  time  of  the  Rcyolution 
the  constitutional  bishopric  of  Sarthe  was  offered  to  Pi- 
chon ;  but  he  would  accept  only  the  situation  of  admin- 
btrator  of  the  hospital  of  Le  Mans.  He  died  at  that 
place  Noy.  18,  1812.  His  principal  writings  are.  La 
Raiaon  triomphante  dea  Nouteautea  (Ftińs,  1756, 12mo); 
it  is  an  essay  upon  manners  and  incredulity  ir-Traite 
hiatorigue  et  critigue  de  la  Naturę  de  Dieu  (ibid.  1758, 
12mo)  :—Cartel  aux  Philoaophea  a  guatre  Patiea  (Brus- 
sels,  1763,  8yo),  in  which  he  expoees  materialism: — 
Memoire  aur  lea  Ałma  du  Celibat  dana  tOrdre polUigue 
(Amsterdam,  176^,  8yo);  this  memoir,  quite  singular 
and  inaccurate,  excited  some  complaints  against  the 
author:  —  La  Physigue  de  THistoire  (La  Haye,  1765, 
12mo);  generał  considerations  upon  the  temperament 
and  character  of  people  i—Lea  DroUa  reapecti/a  de  FEtat 
et  de  rŹgliae  rappelea  a  leura  Principea  (Paris,  1766, 
12roo) : — Memoirea  aur  lea  A  bua  dana  les  Mariagea  (Am- 
sterdam, 1766, 12mo):— jDm  Etudea  theologiguea  (Ayig* 
non,  1767, 12mo) ;  rcsearches  upon  the  abuses  which  op- 
posed  the  progress  of  theology  in  the  public  schools : — 
f^a  A  rgumaita  de  la  Raiaon  en  Faveur  de  la  Religion  et 
du  Sacerdoce  (Pańs,  1776, 12mo) ;  an  examination  of  the 
treatise  De  Cllomme  of  Ilelyctius.  Abbe  Pichon  also 
published  the  Principea  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Morale 
of  Saurin  (Amsterdam,  1768,  2  yols.  12mo),  the  same 
work  as  the  Eaprit  de  Saurin  of  J.  F.  Duranel : — La 
France  agricole  et  marchande  of  Goyen  (Paris,  1768, 
8vo) :— and  Le  Sacre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Loitia  X  VI 
of  Gobet  (Paris,  1775, 8vo  and  4to),  to  which  was  added 
a  Journal  hiatorigue  of  this  oeremony.    See  Desportes^ 
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BUłioffr,  du  Jfame ;  QQerard,  France  JMter,  8.  v.— Hoe- 
fer,  iVo«p.  Bioff,  GśnircUe,  xl,  79. 

Pick,  a  name  common  to  seireral  Hebrew  literati,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Aaron. — When  and  where  he  was  born,  and  when 
be  became  a  Cbristian,  we  do  not  know.  From  his 
pablications  we  see,  what  he  states  himself,  ttaat  he  was 
fonnerly  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  Uni- 
Yersity  of  Prmgae.  He  afterwards  resided  at  London, 
wbere  he  published  A  Literał  Trandationfrom  the  Be- 
bmt  ofike  Tteelte  Mmor  Prophets^  with  Notes  and  Crit- 
ical  Remark$  (Lond.  1833;  2d  ed.,  without  notes,  ibid. 
1835;  3d  ed.  1838)  :—A  Treatise  on  the  Htbrew  Accents 
(Ibid.  1837)  '.—The  BiUe  Studentce  Concordctnce,  by  tohich 
the  En^h  Reader  may  be  enabled  readUy  to  aacertain 
the  IMeral  Meanmg  of  any  Word  in  the  Sacred  Oriy- 
inai  (ibid.  1840, 1850,  4to) ;  a  work  of  little  account  to 
Bcholars  :—The  Gathering  oflsrael  (ibid.  1846).  When 
Pick  died  we  do  not  know. .  See  Steinschneider,  Biblio- 
^n^hiachea  Handbuch  (Beri  1859),  p.  111;  AUiboue, 
IHcL  ofBril,  and  A  mer.  Authort^  s.  v. 

2.  IsRAEF^  the  founder  of  the  Amenian  Congrega- 
tion,  was  bom  at  Seuftenberg,  Bohemia,  about  the  year 
1823.  After  attaining  maturity,  he  obtained  his  liveli- 
hood  by  writing  for  periodicals  at  Yienna  tiU  the  year 
1802,  when  be  received  an  appointment  to  act  as  rabbi 
for  tbe  Jewish  synagogtie  in  Bacharest,  the  chief  city 
of  the  present  Koumania.  In  the  latter  part  of  1853, 
hayiog  been  inapresaed  in  favor  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ioD,  he  boldly  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ  crucified; 
vas  baptized  afc  Breslau,  Silesia,  Jan.  },  1854,  on  which 
occasion  Pick  dcUvered  an  address  to  the  Jews  asseni- 
błed  at  the  Hof  kirche.  Yiewing  the  promises  given  to 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Old  Testament  from  a  He- 
bfsic  standpoint,  Pick  intended  to  constitute  in  the 
Holy  Land  a  congregation  of  the  people  of  6od,  consut- 
ing  of  Jewbh  Christians.  The  whole  Mosaic  law,  in- 
dnding  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  alongside 
of  biptism  and  the  Lord*B  Sapper,  he  intended  to  make 
tbe  basis  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  organization.  Herę 
ind  there  be  was  sncoessfal  in  winning  some  believers, 
vhom  be  called  the  Amenian  Congregation,  because  in 
Christ  (tbe  "{iDK  "in^K,  Isa.  lzv,  16)  aU  promises  of  the 
Oki  Covenant  are  yea  and  amen.  The  nucleus  of  this 
congregation  was  in  Manchen-Stadbach.  In  the  year 
1867  Pick  went  to  Palestine,in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
field  for  a  aettleonent  of  his  adherents,  where,  however,  he 
diaappeared  without  learing  any  traoes.  He  wrote,  Israel 
^  etne  Idee  zu  tragen:  ein  Wort  an  mein  YoUc  (Breslau, 
1854;  EngL  traneUtion, "  A  Word  to  my  People,"  Edin- 
borgh,  1854)  :—Der  Gott  der  Synagogę  und  der  GoU  der 
Judenehri^en  (ibid.) : — Brie/e  an  meine  Stammesgenossen 
(Hamburg,  1854)  :—Der  Stern  aus  Jacob  (ibid,  1855-56) : 
~  Wider  Siahl  und  Bunsen  (Barmen,  1856).  See  Kurtz, 
Lthrbttch  der  Kirehengeschichte  (7th  ed.  Mitau,  1874),  ii, 
445;  Niedner,/>A7-5ucA  der  chriśilichen  Kirehengeschichte 
(Berlin,  1866),  p.  950;  Jewish  InUUigencer  (Lond.  1854), 
p.302  8q.;  Pick,  In  Saat  auf  Hoffnmg  (Jutlps.)^  1857; 
Zucbbold,  BiUiotheca  Theotogica,  ii,  995.     (B.  P.) 

Pickard,  Edward,  an  English  dissenting  minis- 
ter, inclined  to  Arianism,  was  bom  at  Alcester,  War- 
wickahire,  in  1714.  After  stodying  theology,  he  be- 
came minister  at  Bermondsey  in  1740,  and  at  Carter 
Lane,  London,  in  1746.  He  died  in  1778.  He  is  the 
anthor  of  National  Praise  to  God/or  the  ghrious  Revo- 
'«'wn,  the  Protestant  Suceessionj  and  the  signcd  Sue- 
«wp*  and  Bktsings  wiih  tthich  Providence  has  crotcned 
««,  a  aenoon  on  Psa.  cxlvii,  1  (Lond.  1761,  8fo)  :—The 
f^HfjioHs  Gwenment  of  a  Family^  paHicularly  the  Ob- 
^timt  and  Importance  of  Family  Worship,  in  three  dis- 
cwnea  (ibid.  1762, 8ro).— Darling,  Cyclop.  BUtliogr,  s.  r. 

Plckard,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
«>ni  in  Orange  Coiinty,  N.  C,  in  March,  1783.  He  re- 
^ved  a  limited  education,  and  was  not  a  graduate  of 
My  ooUege.    In  181G  he  was  lioensed,  and  installed  oyer 


Stony  Creek  and  Bethesda  chnrches,  in  N.  C,  where  he 
continned  to  labor  devotedly  for  upwanb  of  thirty  years. 
During  the  later  years  of  hia  life  he  preached  occasion- 
ally  in  the  destitute  portions  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
died  Sept  11, 1858.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Uist,  A  Imanac, 
1860,  p.  77. 

Pickering,  George,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
New  England  Methodisro,  was  bom  in  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  in  1769,  converted  in  St.  George's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia,  when  eighteen  years  old,  and  almost  imroedi- 
ately  began  his  public  labors.  In  1790  he  was  received 
on  probation  by  the  Conference,  and  for  fifty-8ix  years 
continued  to  receive  its  appointments,  and  lived  to  be 
the  oldest  active  preacher  in  the  itinerancy.  He  died 
in  1846,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  hour; 
and  as  he  laid  aside  his  armor  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
could  use  such  language  as  "Ali  my  affairs  for  tiroe  and 
eternity  are  settled,  glory  be  to  God."  George  Picker- 
ing was  a  rare  man  in  all  rcspects.  Any  just  delinea- 
tion  of  him  must  comprehend  the  whole  man,  for  it  was 
not  his  distinction  to  be  marked  by  a  few  exŁraordinaTy 
traits,  but  by  generał  ezcellence.  In  person  he  wais 
tali,  slight,  and  perfectly  erect.  His  countenance  was 
expTe88ive  of  energy,  shrewdness,  self-command,  and 
benignity;  and  in  advanced  life  his  silvered  locks, 
combed  carefully  behind  his  ears,  gave  him  a  striking 
appcarance.  The  exactitude  of  his  mind  extended  to 
ail  his  physical  habits.  In  pastorał  labors,  exerctse, 
diet,  sleep,  and  dress,  he  followed  a  fixed  course,  whicU 
scarcely  admitted  of  deviation.  Almost  nnerring  pm- 
dence  marked  his  life.  If  not  sagacious  at  seizing  new 
opportunities,  he  was  almost  infaUibly  perfect  in  that 
negatiye  pradence  which  secures  safety  and  confidenoe. 
Ko  man  who  knew  him  would  have  apprehended  sur- 
priae  or  defeat  in  any  measure  undertaken  by  him  after 
his  usual  deliberation.  His  character  was  fuli  of  energy, 
but  it  was  tbe  energy  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
never  varying,  never  impulsiye.  He  continued  to  the 
last  to  wear  the  plain,  Quakerlike  dress  of  the  first  Meth- 
odbt  miuistry.  His  yoioe  was  elear  and  powerful,  and 
his  step  firm  to  the  end.  His  intellectual  traits  were 
not  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  useful  order.  Method 
was  perhaps  his  strongest  mental  habit,  and  it  compre- 
hended  nearly  eyery  detail  of  his  daily  life.  His  ser- 
mons  were  thoronghly  "  skeletonized."*  He  pretended 
to  no  subtlety,  and  was  seldom  if  eyer  known  to  preach 
a  metaphysical  diacourse.  The  literał  import  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  its  obyious  applications  to  experiroental 
and  practical  religion,  formed  the  substance  of  his  ser- 
mons.  Perspicuity  of  style  resulted  from  this  perspi- 
cacity  of  thought.  The  most  unlettered  listener  could 
haye  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  his  meaning,  and 
the  children  of  his  audience  generally  shared  the  inter- 
est  of  his  adult  hearers.  See  Steyens,  ffist.  oftJie  Meth, 
Episc,  Church ;  N,  Y,  Methodisty  vol.  vii.  No.  6 ;  Sher- 
man,  New  England Sketches^  p.  399 ;  Sprague,  Awnals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  yii,  196-200.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Pickering:,  Robert,  a  noted  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  in  1786 ;  was  early  con- 
yerted  to  God,  and  called  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Having  for  some  time  labored  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Hull  Circuit,  he  offered  to  accompany 
Dr.  Coke  as  a  missionary  to  the  East.  But  as  Coke 
had  obtained  his  complement  of  young  men,  Pickering 
regarded  this  as  a  proyidcntial  indication  that  he  was 
not  intended  for  the  mission  field.  Soon  after  he  pasaed 
the  required  examination8,  and  at  the  Conference  of 
1811  was  placed  on  the  president^s  list  of  reseryes. 
In  Noyember  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  tempo- 
rary  supply  to  Partington  Circuit,  and  in  the  following 
January  to  Spilsby.  At  the  Conference  of  1812  he  was 
appointed  to  Horocastle;  and  in  1813  to  the  Spilsby 
mission.  His  next  appointment  was  to  Louth,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  Subseąuently  he  trayelled  at  Tod- 
morden,  Barnsley,  and  Doncaster,  and  in  1822  was  ap- 
pointed to  Colne,  where  he  remained  three  years.   Herę 
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resenting  an  angel  announcing  to  Anna,  the  legendaiy 
mother  of  Mary,  the  miraculouB  and  immaculato  eon- 
oeption  of  Mary  in  the  womb.  A  picture  represents  the 
birth  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  paralleled  by  another  represent- 
ing  the  naŁivity  or  birth  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  If  there 
is  one  rcpresenting  our  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne  and 
bearing  the  crown  aa  King  of  kingą,  there  ia  a  rival  pict- 
ure representing  Mary  sitting  on  the  same  throne,  bear- 
ing the  sceptre,  and  wearing  the  crown  as  Queen  of 
heaven.  There  are  two  classes  of  miracalous  pictures. 
One  class  coraprehends  those  which  are  said  to  haye 
had  a  miraculous  origin ;  that  is,  to  hav^e  been  painted 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  no  haman  hands,  but  by  an  angel, 
or  some  mysterious  yisitant  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  second  claas  of  miraculous  pictures  is  far  morę  nu- 
merous,  and  comprehends  oll  those  which  have  per- 
formed  miracles.  At  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
near  Romc,  is  a  smali  picture  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  which 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  the  French  inrasion  of  It- 
aly.  At  Arezzo  we  were  shown  a  picture  in  the  cathedral 
church,  which  wcpt  many  tears  at  the  laiiguage  of  some 
dronkards.  IŁ  was  a  Madonna,  and  the  bishop  madę  it 
the  means  of  coUecting  sufficicnt  funds  to  build  a  new 
chapel  to  commemorate  it,  In  the  church  of  St,  Piętro 
de  Montorio  is  a  singularly  ugly  representation  of  Mary 
and  our  Lord.  Indeed,  it  is  posili vely  hideous;  but  an 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  announces  that  *  this  sacred 
likeness  of  the  mother  of  God,  holding  her  son  and  a 
book,  is  illustrious  for  miracles  morę  and  morę  every 
day.'  In  St,  Petcr'8,  however,  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  oniy  for  the  miracle,  but  for  ita  authentication.  It 
is  in  the  subtorranean  chapel,  usually  called  the  Grotto. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  Yirgin  with  a  mark  under  the  leli 
eye,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription :  *  This  picture 
of  the  Most  Holy  Yirgin  Mar^',  which  stood  between 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  having 
been  struck  by  an  impious  hand,  poured  forth  blood 
(sanguinem  fudit)  on  the  stone,  which  is  now  protected 
by  a  grating.'  On  one  side  is  a  large  stone,  on  the  oth- 
er  are  two  smali  stones.  AU  three  are  covered  with  a 
Btrong  iron  grating,  to  preserve  them,  as  on  them  the 
blood  of  this  miracuilous  picture  is  said  to  have  fallen." 
See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiguities ;  Coleman,  Christian 
Antiguities. 

Ple  is  a  table  or  rule  which  was  used  in  the  old  Ro- 
man offices  previous  to  the  Reformation,  showing  in  a 
technical  way  how  to  find  out  the  ser\'ice  which  is  to  be 
read  upon  each  day,  and  corresponds  to  what  the  Greeks 
called  vivaKi  or  the  index  (literally  a  pkmky  by  me- 
tonymy  a  painted  table  or  picture);  and  because  in- 
dexes  or  tables  of  books  were  formcd  into  Bquare  figures 
resembling  pictures  or  painters'  tables  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  these  likewise  were  called  griraccc,  or,  being 
marked  only  with  the  first  letters  of  the  word,  in\  or 
pies.  Pie  is  the  familiar  English  name  for  the  Romish 
pica  (ordinal,  or  senrice-book),  which  perhaps  came  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many 
barbarous  words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say  that  the 
word  pye  is  derired  from  littera  picoiOj  a  great  black  let- 
ter  in  the  beginning  of  some  new  order  in  the  prayer, 
and  among  printers  that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  type. 
See  Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Eadie,  Ecclea, 
Cydop,  s.  V. 

Piece  OF  Gou>.  The  A.  Y.,  in  rendering  thd  ellip- 
tical  expre88ion  "  six  thousand  of  gold,*'  in  a  passage 
respecting  Naaman,  rclating  that  he  "took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silyer,  and  six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment*'  (2  Kings  v,  5),  supplies  "  pieces" 
as  the  word  understood.  The  similar  passage  respect- 
ing silver,  in  which  the  word  understood  appears  to  be 
shekels,  probably  justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite 
word.  See  Pikck  of  Silyer.  The  same  expression, 
if  a  weight  of  gold  be  hero  meant,  is  also  found  in  the 
following  passage:  "And  king  Solomon  madę  two  hun- 
dred  targets  [of]  beaten  gold :  8ix  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  target"  (1  Kings  x,  16).    Herę  the  A.  Y.  supplies 


the  word  "  shekels,"  and  there  seems  no  doabt  that  it 
is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and  that  a 
common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a  weight  of 
gold  ia  meant  in  Naaman^s  case  may  be  inferred,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  ooined  money  was 
already  in^ented  at  the  time  referred  to,  or  indeed 
that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  befoie  the  Persian  |>e- 
ńod.  See  Daric;  Money.  Rings  or  ingots  of  gold 
may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely  wanranted 
in  supposing  that  any  of  them  borę  the  name  of  shek- 
els, sińce  the  practice  was  to  weigb  money.  The  ren- 
dering "  pieces  of  gold"  is  therefore  very  doubtful ;  and 
"  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designating  the  value  of  the  whole 
ąuantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. — Snaith« 
See  Gold. 

Piece  of  Monet.    See  Krsitah  ;  Stateb. 

Piece  OF  Silyer.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  and 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  Y.  uses  this  term 
must  be  separately  considered.    See  Mokky. 

I.  In  the  O.  T.  the  word  "  pieces"  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  cases  to  be  aflerwards  noticed.    The  pbrase  is 
alwaj^s  "  a  thousand"  or  the  likc  "  of  silver"  (Gen.  xx, 
16;  xxxYii,  28;  xlr,  22;  Judg.  ix,  4;  xvi,  5;  2  Kings 
vi,  25 ;  Hos.  iii,  2 ;  Zech.  xi,  12,  13).     In  similar  pas- 
sages the  word  "shekels"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it 
must  be  obscnred  that  these  are  either  in  the  law,  or 
relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important  legał  charac- 
ter,  as  that  of  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of 
the  threshing-floor  and  oxcn  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxe8, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii,  16, 16;  Exod.  xxi,  S2;  Lev. 
xxvii,  8, 6, 16 ;  Josh.  vii,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  1  Chroń. 
xxi,  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are  spoken  of ; 
2  Kings  XY,  20 ;  Neh.  v,  15 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9).     There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  Y.  supplies  the  word 
«  shekels"  instead  of  "  pieces"  (Deut.  xxii,  19, 29 ;  Judg. 
xvii,  2,  3,  4, 10;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11, 12),  and  of  these  the 
first  two  require  this  to  be  done.     It  becomes  then  a 
question  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoption 
of  the  word  "  pieces,"  which  is  Yague  if  actual  coins  bo 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weighta.     The  shekel,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical 
phrase.    When  we  find  good  reason  for  conduding  that 
in  two  passages  (Deut.  xxii,  19,  20)  this  is  the  word 
understood,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  other  should  be 
in  the  other  places.    See  Shekeu 

One  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  word  cor- 
responding  to  "pieces"  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  ts  iti 
the  Psalms,  where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied 
to  be  madę  of  "  pieces  of  silver,"  TiOD-^ąt^  (lxviii,  30, 
Heb.  31).  The  word  y^^  which  occurs  nowhere  clse, 
if  it  presetYe  its  radical  meaning,  from  y^"^,  must 
signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment :  thero  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meanL — Smith.  An- 
other exceptional  passage  is  1  Sam.  ii,  26,  where  the 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  piece  [of  silver]"  is  H^iiK,  ago- 
rahy  which  seems  to  signify  a  smali  piece  of  money,  as 
wageSf  from  the  idea  of  colUcling  (root  ^!i8t,  to  gather). 

See  Silyer.     For  the  ^*  pieces  of  silver"  in  Josh.  xxir, 
32,  see  Kesitail 

II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase 
"  piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  Spa^M^lj  «nd  apyvpiov,  (1.) 
The  first  (Lukę  xv,  8,  9)  should  be  represented  by 
drachm,  It  was  a  Greek  silver  ooin,  equivalent,  at 
the  time  of  Lukę,  to  the  Boman  denarius,  which  is  prob- 
ably intended  by  the  evangeli8t,  as  it  had  then  whoUy 
or  almost  superseded  the  former.  See  Drachma.  (2.) 
The  second  word  is  very  properly  thns  rendered.  It 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  8iiver"  (Matt.  xxvi,  15;  xxvii,  8,  6,  6, 
9).  It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  8ilver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in  Zech* 
ariah  (xi,  12, 18)  must,  howeyer,  be  taken  into  conaid- 
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oitioiiyirheie,  if  oor  yiew  be  correct,  Bhekels  moBt  be 

nadentood.    It  nuty,  howeyer,  be  siiggested  that  tbe 

tTO  thirties  maj  correspond,  not  as  of  ezactly  tbe  same 

coio,  bat  of  tbe  chief  current  coin.    Some  light  may  be 

ihiuwn  oo  onr  difficulty  by  tbe  number  of  pieoea.     It 

tan  scarce]y  be  a  ooincidence  tbat  thirty  ahekels  of  ńl- 

Ter  was  tbe  price  of  blood  in  tbe  caae  of  a  8lave  acci- 

(ieouUy  killed  (Exod.  xxi,  32).     It  may  be  objected 

that  tbere  is  no  reaaon  to  suppoee  that  sbekek  were 

cuncot  in  our  Lord's  time ;  but  it  must  be  replied  that 

the  tetndracbms  of  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  tbe 

Greek  cities  of  Sjrria  of  that  time  were  of  tbe  same 

Teij^ht  as  tbe  sbekela  wbicb  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon 

tbe  Msccabee  [see  Money],  so  that  Josephus  speaks  of 

the  shekel  as  eątial  to  four  Attic  drachms  {Ani.  iii,  8, 

2i.    These  tetradnchma  were  common  at  the  time  of 

nar  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  Peter  in  the 

&h  must,  from  ita  name,  bare  been  of  this  kind.     See 

Stater.    It  is  therefore  morę  probable  tbat  tbe  thirty 

laeces  of  silver  were  tetradrachms  than  that  they  were 

denariL    There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terma, 

a  name  designating  the  denomination  and  "piece  of 

silrer,"  wbether  the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachm  or  the 

deoariaa,  as  it  ia  a  vague  appellation  that  iroplies  a 

morę  di9tincti%*e  name.     In  the  received  tcxt  of  Mat- 

thew  the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  picces  of  silyer  is 

aścribed  to  Jercmiah,  and  not  to  Zecharinb,  and  much 

coDtrorersy  bas  thus  been  occasioned.    The  tnie  exphi- 

aation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  absence  of  any 

prophet*9  name  in  the  Syriac  rersion,  and  the  likeli- 

bood  that  siroilarity  of  style  would  have  caused  a 

copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the  name  of  Jeremiah 

iiBtead  of  that  of  Zechkriah.— Smith.     See  Silvkr- 

LI5G. 

Pierce,  Ed'V7ard,  an  English  paintcr  who  flour- 
ished  in  the  rei^s  of  Charles  I  and  II,  was  eminent 
both  in  history  and  landscapes.  He  alao  drew  archi- 
tecture,  perspecttYc,  etc,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his 
time.  But  there  is  little  of  his  work  now  remaining, 
tb2  far  greater  |>art  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, 16G6.  It  cbiefly  consisted  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings 
of  churches,  and  the  like ;  of  these  there  is  one  yet  re- 
maining, done  by  him,  in  Covent  Garden  Church,  where 
ue  to  be  found  many  admirable  parts  of  a  good  penciL 
He  worked  sooae  time  for  Yandyck,  and  8everal  good 
pieces  by  Pierce  are  to  be  seen  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in 
LeicesŁeiahire.  He  died  in  liondon  about  the  cloee  of 
the  17th  ccntury. 

Pierce,  George  Edmond,  D.D.,  an  American 
Congregational  divine,  noted  especially  as  an  educator, 
was  bom  at  Soathbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1794.  He  was 
edocated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1816 ;  then  studied 
tbeologir  at  Andorer  Theolog^cal  Seminary,  class  of 
1821,  teaching  at  the  same  time  at  the  Fairtield  Acad- 
emy.  In  July,  1822,  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gn^tional  Church  at  Harwinton,  where  he  remained 
antil  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Western  Reserre 
College  in  1834.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
bigh  school  until  1655,  and  gave  to  ft  an  excellent  rep- 
ntation.    He  died  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  27, 1871. 

Pierce,  O-ershom,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiacopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  cloeing  ąuarter  of 
tbe  Ust  centur}'.  He  was  converted  about  1800,  and 
called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  joined 
tbe  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  and  entered  in  1803 
the  New  York  Conference.  His  first  appointmcnt  was 
ftt  PUttsburgh.  In  1804  he  preacbed  at  Fletcher ;  1805, 
Siagara;  1806,  Oswegatchie:  1807.  Dnnham;  1808, 
Saratoga;  1809-10,  GranvUle;  1811,  Thurman;  1812, 
Grand  Isic;  1813-14,  Cambridge;  1815-16,  Montgom- 
m;  1817-18,  Sharon ;  1819,AlbanT;  1820,  Coeymans; 
lfr2l-22,Chatham;  1823-24,  GranWUe;  1826-28,  Pitts- 
field;  1827,  Burlington;  1828-29,  Sedding;  1880-31, 
Heropstead  and  Huntington.  At  the  Conference  of 
1832  be  became  saperannuated,  and  continued  in  tbat 
reUtion  to  the  period  of  his  death.    Mr.  Pierce  was  a 


man  of  much  morę  than  ordinary  ability.  His  intellect, 
in  force  and  habit,  is  best  described  by  the  expre88ion 
'*  long-headed."  He  was  a  devout  man,  at  times  a  most 
powerful  preacher.  His  sermons,  weighty  with  thought, 
fervid  with  feeling,  and  in  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
madę  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  He  died  in  much 
peace  at  Milan,  Ohio,  March  23, 1865.  See  Smith,  Sa-- 
cred  MemorieSt  p.  288  są. 

Pierce,  James  Ed^n,  an  American  divine  of 
notę,  was  born  at  West  Townsend,  Yt..  in  1839.  He 
graduatcd  at  Middlebury  College  in  1861,  and  at  Au- 
bum  Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  On  his  graduation 
he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  (of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage  and  literaturę)  in  the  last-named  institution, 
which  position  he  retained  till  his  death  (at  Aubum, 
July  13,  1870).  Ho  was  a  close  student,  a  thorough 
and  ablc  teacher,  and  an  impressiye  and  (jopular  preach- 
er.— Appleton's  A  mer,  Cychp.  x,  570. 

Pierce,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Congrega- 
tional  minister,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uniycrsity,  class 
of  1793,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  bis  alroa  mater. 
Descended  of  very  humblc  parentage,  he  had  madę  his 
way  to  college  by  his  own  esertions,  and  maintained  his 
position  by  the  force  of  his  own  industr}'.  Feeling  per- 
suaded  that  his  work  was  tbat  of  the  Christian  ministr}', 
he  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  and  March  15,  1797, 
was  ordained  ovcr  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  sole  pastor  for  half  a 
century.  He  died  in  this  place  Aug.  24, 1849,  respect- 
cd  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  greatly  moumed  by  the 
ecclesiastic  body  to  which  he  belonged.  Dr.  Pierce 
was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  For  seyeral 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bibie  So- 
ciet}'.  In  all  matters  appertaining  to  family  and  liter- 
ary  statistics  he  was  a  prodigy.  He  had  18  quarto 
vols.  of  600  pages  each,  of  his  own  MS.,  containing 
memoirs  and  meroorabilia.  Ile  published  Half-centwy 
IHscourte  tiŁ  Brookline  (Mar.  1847)  i—Skeich  o/Brook" 
linę,  in  "  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,"  2d  ser.  voL  ii : — Ser- 
mon  at  Ordinatum  ofS.  Clark  (1817) : — Dudleian  Lect. 
(1821);  also  occasional  Sertnons^  etc.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  o/ the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  331 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  oj' 
Brif.  €md  A  mer.  A  tUhors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pierce,  John  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Yermont  in  1791.  He  secured  his  early  education 
pńncipally  by  his  own  exertions ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1820,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
the  same  place  in  1823.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  bcgan  preaching  at  Ports- 
mouth,  Va.,  where  he  remained  until  1824,  whcn  he  left 
for  Clarksville,  Tenn.  In  1825  he  was  elected  president 
of  an  academy  in  Klkton,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held 
until  1837.  Soon  after  he  occupied  temporarily  the 
place  of  one  of  the  profcssors  in  Centrę  College,  Dan- 
ville,  Ky. ;  then  rctunied  again  to  Elkton ;  but  subse- 
ąuently  left,  and  spent  two  years  in  teaching  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  Kidge- 
wood  Church,  Ky.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
his  death,  March  18,  1861.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  pure- 
hearted,  simple-minded  man ;  never  attaining  any  very 
eminent  success  in  the  ministry,  but  ever  contented  and 
happy.  See  Wilson,  Presft.  Bist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  116. 
(J.LfS.) 

Pierce,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  notę, 
flourished  near  the  middlc  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  after 
graduation  was  prcscnted  with  a  fellowship.  In  1648 
he  was  ejectcd  for  nonconformity,  but  was  restorcd  un- 
der  the  Protectorate,  and  became  prebend  of  Canterbuiy 
and  Lincoln;  in  1661  president  of  Magdalen  College; 
in  1671  dean  of  Salisbnry.  He  died  in  1691.  Dean 
Pierce  was  a  man  of  morę  than  ordinary  talent  and  ac- 
ąuisition.  In  theology  he  was  decidedly  Arrainian, 
and  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  theolog- 
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icil  tieaCiaes,  and  controTenud  tracts.  Among  these 
we  mention,  The  Sumer  Jnyfdeaded  in  hia  own  Couriy 
wkerein  are  represented  the  GreaŁ  D%90ouragement$frmn 
Siming  which  ike  Sumer  receiveth/rom  Sin  Useff  (land, 
1656,  8vo)  :—The  Dwint  PhUanthropie  de/ended  againsł 
the  Dedamatory  A  UempU  of  certain  kUe  printed  Papert, 
eniided,  A  CorrepŁory  Correction.  In  Vindication  of 
some  Notes  concemmg  God^s  Dtcreea,  especialfy  o/Repro- 
bation  [against  Barlee]  (Lond.  1657, 4to) :— j4  CoUection 
ofSermoM  upon  Sereral  Occasiona  (Oxf.  1671,  4to):— 
A  Correct  Copy  ofsome  Notę*  concemmg  GocTs  DecreeSf 
etpeciaUy  of  Reprobation  (Oxf.  1671,  4to)  i^Pacifica- 
torium  Orthodox<B  Theotogia  Corpusadum.  Secunda 
httic  edUiom  accesserunt.  De  perfectistitno  Dei  cuUu  ad 
ncrmam  dirinam  ezigendo  [Anon.]  (Ix>nd.  1685,  sm. 
8vo).  Dean  Pieice  also  greatly  aasisted  bUhop  Walton 
in  the  publication  of  the  PolygloŁ  Bibie.  He  was  the 
decided  antagonist  of  Baxter,  and,  according  to  Wat- 
aon,  *'  compelled  that  great  controyersialist  to  quail  be- 
fore  him"  (Works,  i,  469).  See  Wood,  Athenai  Ozonin 
ensesf  Lowndes,  Brit.  Librarian,  p.  1080;  Watts,  BUbl, 
BriL8,y.     (J.H.W.) 

Pierce,  Thomas  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cfaurcb,  South,  was  bom  in  Fauąuier  Co.,  Ya., 
Oct,  25, 1819 ;  waa  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and 
feeling  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
joined  the  Yirginia  Conference  at  Charlottesyille  in  the 
fali  of  1847,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Stafford  Circuit. 
In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Rappahannock  and  Culpepper; 
in  1849  he  went  to  King  William,  where  he  travelled 
two  yeara;  in  1852  and  1858  he  labored  on  the  James 
City  and  New  Kent  Circuit;  in  1854,  in  King  George; 
1855,  in  New  Hampshire;  1856  and  1857,  in  Hanower. 
In  1858  he  was  again  in  King  William ;  in  1859  he  was 
sent  to  Greensville;  in  1860  and  1861  he  had  his  pas- 
torał charge  in  Mecklenburg ;  in  1862  and  1863,  in  Camp- 
bell; 1864  and  1865,  in  Appomattoz.  In  all  of  these 
appointments  he  labored  like  a  man  of  God,  and  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  in  1866  to  uke  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  Feb.  26, 1867.  See  MmtOet  of  Arm,  Conf.  of 
the  Af.  E,  Church,  South,  1868. 

Piezi,  Stkfa:!vo,  a  Florentine  painter,  bora  in  1518, 
and  a  pupil  of  Battista  NaldinL  He  passed  much  of  his 
life  at  Romę,  where  he  was  patronized  by  cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Medid,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  church 
of  S.  Prassede,  where  he  painted  the  AnnuncioJlion  and 
some  pictures  of  the  apostlea.  He  executed  other  works 
for  the  churches  at  Romę  and  Florenoe,  in  which  latter 
city  he  assisted  Yasari  in  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fi- 
ore.  Lanzi  says  one  of  his  best  works  is  the  Sacr\fice 
of  Isaac,  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Another  fine  picture  is 
the  Assumption  ofthe  Virguk,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
In  Yia,  at  Romę.  His  works  are  well  designed,  but 
Baglioni  censures  them  as  being  dry  and  bard.  He 
dicd  at  Romę  in  the  year  1600.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  ofthe  Fum  Arts,  ii,  693. 

Pierits,  Joseph  Abraham,  a  noted  Anglican  di- 
▼ine,  was  bora  of  Jewish  parentage  in  the  year  1815  at 
Kletzko,  in  Prassia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Pieritz 
became  a  Christian  by  being  biaptized  at  London.  Four 
years  later  ^*  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews"  appointed  him  a  mtssionary 
among  his  brethren,  and  for  abouŁ  eight  years  he  faith- 
fuUy  discharged  his  duty  in  that  relation,  residing  in 
difierent  pUces  in  the  west  of  England.  In  the  year 
1851  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  pastorał  charge  in 
British  Guiana.  For  about  twenty  years  he  labored  as 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  16, 1870.  Sec  Jetcish  Inteliigencer  (London), 
1838,  p.  292;  1870,  p.  20;  RepoH  ofthe  London  Society, 
1851,  p.  34 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  172.  (B.  P.) 

PieziUB,  suraamed  the  youngar  Origen,  a  disdple  of 
Origen,  was  distinguished  in  the  Church  of  the  3d  oen- 
toiy  as  a  scholar  and  author  of  high  repute.    We  know 


nothing  of  his  personal  history,  and  his  writings  are  no 
longer  extant,  or  at  least  aie  inaocessibk. 

Pierpont,  Hesekiall  B.,  an  American  Presby- 
terian  minister,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
bora  about  1791.  In  1821  he  came  to  New  York  state 
and  settled  at  Rochester,  and  soon  after  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  became  the  pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  Co.,  for  several  years.  He 
was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Avon,  and  there  be 
Iived  until  about  1861,  when  he  rooved  to  Rochesiter, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1871,  belored  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances  for  his  many  social  and  geiiial  ąualitiea. 
Indeed,  nonę  knew  him  but  to  honor  him,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  gentleman.  "  He  lived  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  as  a  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcfa, 
and  died  fuli  of  years,  in  the  blessed  consciousness  of  a 
blameless  life  as  an  honored  serrant  of  God's  mtnisŁrv.'* 

Pierpont,  James,  a  noted  New  England  Congre- 
gational  minister  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Roxbur>', 
Conn.,  in  1661.  He  was  educatcd  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1681 ;  was  ordained  fourth  min- 
ister in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1685,  and  retained  that 
connection  until  his  death  in  1714.  In  the  year  1698 
Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concerted 
the  plan  of  founding  a  college — a  plan  which  took  cf- 
fect  in  the  establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution  he  was 
untiringly  active;  and  it  was  through  his  influence, 
in  no  smali  degree,  that  the  distinguished  indiridual 
from  whom  it  reeeired  its  naroe  was  induced  to  make 
it  the  object  of  hi^  liberał  benefactions.  Dwight,  in  his 
life  of  Edwarda,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  Icctures 
to  the  students  in  Yale  College  as  professor  of  morał 
philosophy.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacon  considers  doubt- 
iful,  as  the  college  was  not  remoyed  from  Saybrook  till 
after  Mr.  Pierpont'8  death.  Of  the  famous  synod  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sys- 
tem that  shonld  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  di»- 
dpline  and  the  benefita  of  communion  among  the 
churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent  member.  The 
*'Articles"  which  were  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
synod,  and  which  constitute  the  well-known  ^  Saybrook 
Platform,"  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached 
at  Boeton,  in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled 
Sundry  false  Hopes  of  Hearen  discorered  and  decryed, 
Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  preface,  in 
which  he  says  of  the  author,  ^  He  has  been  a  rich  bless- 
ing  to  the  Church  of  God."  New  Haven  yaluea  him, 
all  Connecticut  honors  him — they  have  cauae  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  oonceraing  him : 

**Tbat  we  are  not  able  to  form  so  IIvelT  an  Idea  of  him 
as  of  Darenport  is  partly  becanpe  hlf  life  was  shurter, 
and  was  less  iDYoWed  in  sceues  of  conflict,  nnd  partly,  no 
donbt,  because  bis  natnre  and  tbe  early  dlsclphce  of  Di> 
vine  ProYidence  bad  less  flited  blm  to  make  hłmself  eon- 
ppicnons  by  tbe  originallty  and  enenry  of  his  cbaracter, 
and  to  leave  his  image  stamped  with  ineffaceable  diatinct- 
uess  on  tbe  records  of  his  limes.  In  the  pnipit  Mr.  Pier- 
pont was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
personal  appearance  was  alto(;ether  prepospepsing.  He 
was  eminent  In  the  gift  of  prayer.  His  doctriue  was 
sound  and  dlscrinilnating,  and  his  style  wss  elear,  lively, 
and  impresslTe,  withont  anytbing  of  the  affected  qaaint- 
uess  which  cbaracteriaed  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
ofthntday." 

See  Sprague,  Annals  ofthe  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  205, 206 ; 
Bacon,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  171  sq. ;  id.  Genesis  of 
the  New  England  Churches,    (J.  H.W.) 

Pierpont,  John,  an  eminent  American  Unitartan 
divine,  noted  especially  for  his  part  in  temperance  and 
antislayery  moyements,  was  bom  in  1785  at  litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  The 
years  immediately  after  his  leaving  college  were  oc- 
cupied  in  teaching,  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  South  aiid 
afterwards  in  New  England,  and  he  then  studied  Uv 
and  settled  at  Newburyport  The  war  of  1812  inter- 
fered  with  his  profeasional  proapects,  and  he  forsook 
the  law  for  businesa,  but  met  with  indifferent  auccessy 
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boch  st  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he  entered 
the  Cambridge  Diviiuty  SchooL  Less  than  a  year  af- 
ter  tbis  time  be  was  inatalled  aa  pastor  of  tbe  Hollia 
Street  Unitarian  Cburcb  at  Boston,  sucoeeding  the  Kev. 
Dr.  UoUey,  snd  for  twenty-fiye  years  he  beld  the  pas- 
torate  of  that  cbarch.  At  iiist  be  was  sacceesfid,  popular, 
ind  fltroogly  beloTed  by  his  people,  bat  tbe  Utter  part 
of  hb  mioistry  was  clouded  with  troaUes  and  dissen- 
ńoos  between  bimself  and  prominent  men  of  his  society 
00  che  temperance  ąuestion,  wbicb  were  neyer  amicably 
sdjosted.  Wbile  settled  at  Boston  be  visiŁed  Europę 
and  I^jdestine.  In  1845  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Charcb  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  After  a  four  years' 
ptttoiate  there  he  receiyed  a  cali  to  Medford,  where 
was  hia  laat  ministerial  experience.  After  this  he  iden> 
ńfied  himaelf  with  tbe  Spiritualists,  baving  become 
ao  entbnsiaatic  belieyer  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
bieaking  out  of  tbe  rebellion  found  Mr.  Pierpont  at  his 
iKNoe  in  Medford,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  oyer  seyenty- 
fire  yean  of  life  bad  not  been  suiBcient  to  keep  bim 
qiiietiy  at  bia  fireside  while  parisbioneis  and  frienda 
wffe  baatening  to  the  front  to  upbold-  the  govemment 
which  he  ]oved  and  bonored.  He  sou^t  a  post  of  duty 
at  ODoe,  and  govemor  Andrew  yielded  to  bis  reąuest, 
and  apjiointed  bim  cbaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment. Tbe  exposure  of  camp-life  and  duties  on  the 
field  prored  beyond  bis  strength,  and  he  was  aoon  oom- 
peDed  to  resign  bis  place,  much  to  bia  regiet.  Secre- 
tary  Chase  then  appointed  bim  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department,  and  his  derical  duties  were  alwaya 
laithfttlly  performed,  and  he  proved  a  yaluable  and  effi- 
dcnt  offioer.  He  died  in  1866,  while  yet  in  tbe  employ 
of  tbe  goyemmenL  3(r.  Pierpont  was  a  thorougb  acbol- 
ar,  a  grsoeful  and  facile  speaker,  a  poet  of  rare  power 
and  pathos,  a  most  eamest  adyocate  of  tbe  temperance 
and  aotis]avery  moyementa,  aąd  a  man  whoae  conyic- 
tiooa,  porposea^  and  impulses  were  always  ainoerely  ex- 
preased.  His  atrong  desire  for  aecuring  adyanoement 
and  reform  may  baye  led  bim  aometimes  into  injudi- 
ooas  stępa,  and  diminished  bia  influence  for  the  canaes 
he  sougbt  to  adyance,  but  his  beart  was  always  right; 
and  temperance,  freedom,  and  Christianity  bad  no  firmer 
and  morę  coosistent  friend  or  adyocate.  He  leayes  an 
enyiable  leputation  as  a  poet,  and  his  pathetic  "  Paas- 
ing  Away"  wiU  liye  as  long  as  our  language  is  spoken 
or  written.  In  addition  to  hta  poetical  worka,  be  pub- 
iisbed  at  Boston  seyeral  popular  acbool-readera,  and 
aome  twenty  oocasional  aermons  and  diaooursea.  See 
AHibone,  Diet.  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  ufAorSj  s.  y. ;  Chrit' 
Urn  £xammer,  Noy.  1866,  art.  y ;  Atlantic  MoniMy, 
Dec.  1866 ;  Appleton*8  Ammal  Cychpaidia,  1866,  p.  617. 
(J.H.W.) 

Plerąnin,  Jkaic,  a  French  eoclesiastic,  noted  espe- 
dally  as  a  writer,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1672,  at  Charle- 
yille.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1699  ap- 
pdntcd  curate  of  Chśitel,  in  the  Ardennea,  where  he 
Bpent  his  whole  life,  diyiding  bis  time  between  worka 
of  charity  and  literary  purauits.  He  died  March  10, 
1742.  He  published,  Vie  de  St,  Tuvin,  ffermiU  (Nancy, 
1732,  8yo): — IHsseriatumt  j^ynoo^ioloffięues  sur  la 
CcnceptUm  de  JUh»  dans  k  Sein  de  la  Vierge  Marie^  ta 
mirt  (Paris,  1742, 12mo),  in  which  work  he  giyes  some 
pbyńca^juKOunt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  diyine  act 
of  genetation  took  place,  etc — Hoefer,  N<mv,  Biog,  Gi^ 
ninUey  xl,  128. 

Pierre,  Sr.    See  Peteb. 

Pierre,  Jkam  Baptistb  Mabia,  a  French  painter, 
waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1715.  It  is  not  known  by  wbom 
he  was  instructed;  bot  be  went,  when  quite  young,  to 
Bome,  where  he  remained  aeyeral  yeara.  On  his  re- 
tom to  Paris  he  distingutabed  himself  as  a  biatorical 
painter;  and  executed  aeyend  worka  for  tbe  churches 
and  pablic  edifices,  which  gained  bim  great  reputation. 
He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  elected  mem- 
ber  of  the  academy  at  Paris.  One  of  bia  greatest  worka 
was  the  oeiling  of  the  chapel  of  tbe  Yirgin,  in  the  cburcb 


of  SL  Snlpice,  which  bas  been  engrayed  by  Nicholar 
Dupuis.  He  also  etched  a  few  plates  from  his  own 
designs  and  those  of  otbers.  He  died  in  1789.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  oftht  Fint  AriSj  ii,  694. 

Pienon,  Abraham,  an  American  Congregational 
diyine  and  edocator,  waa  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1641. 
Abraham,  his  father,  fiist  minister  of  Southampton,  L.  L 
(bora  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1608,  died  Aug.  9, 1678), 
waa  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark  in  1677,  and  was 
tbe  first  minister  of  that  town.  He  preached  to  tbe  In^^ 
dtans  of  Long  Island  in  their  own  language,  and  eon- 
tributed  Some  Helpa  for  the  Indiana  in  New  Ńaven  Col- 
ony  to  a/urther  Aecouni  of  the  Progreaa  ofthe  Goapel 
in  New  England  (1659).  His  son,  Abraham,  Jun.,  was 
educated  at  Hanrard  Uniyersity,  wbere  he  graduated  in 
1668.  After  atndying  theology,  he  was  ordained  col- 
league  with  bia  father  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  4, 1672, 
and  waa  minister  at  Killingwortb,  Conn.,  from  1694  until 
hia  deatb,  March  5, 1707.  Mr.  Pierson  was  identified 
with  the  fonnding  of  Yale  College,  was  anxiou8ly  de- 
sired  for  its  first  principal,  and  did  instmct  for  a  time  at 
Killingwortb,  though  he  never  moyed  to  Saybrook, 
where  the  commencements  of  Yale  were  held  in  its  ear- 
liest  days,  because  his  parishioners  would  not  sulTer  bim 
to  leaye  them.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  midat  of  the 
agitation  regarding  his  college  duties,  and  died  before 
he  coold  settle  tbe  case.  Preaident  Clapp,  in  bis  Białory 
of  Yale  College^  says  of  rector  Pierson  that  he  was  ''a 
bard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  diyine,  and  a  wise, 
steady,  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct"  See 
Spragne,  Annala  ofthe  Amer,  Pulpit  j  i,  116  sq.;  Bacon, 
Geneaia  ofthe  New  England  Churchea,     (J.  H.  W.) 

PiStas,  a  yirtue  which  denotes  yeneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  loye  and  tendemess  to  our  friends,  and  es> 
pecially  dutifidness  to  parents.  It  receiyed  divinehon- 
ors  among  the  Romans,  and  was  madc  one  of  their  goda. 
Acilius  Glabrio  first  erected  a  tempie  to  this  new  divin- 
ity,  on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with  ber  own 
milk  ber  aged  father,  wbo  bad  been  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  senate,  and  depri  ved  of  all  aliment  The  goddess 
is  seen  represented  on  Koman  coins  as  a  matron,  throw- 
ing  incenae  upon  an  altar,  and  ber  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  See  Cicero,  De  Div,  1 ;  YaL  Maximu8,  y, 
4 ;  Pliny,  yii,  86 ;  Zumpt,  in  the  Ckua.  Museum^  iii,  452. 

Piotism  is  the  specific  appellation  of  a  phase  of  re- 
ligious  thought  which  deyeloped  itaelf  especially  within 
the  pale  of  the  German  Lutheran  Cburcb  in  the  18th 
century.  Like  Englisb  Metbodism,  it  originated  in  a 
period  of  indifferenoe  to  religion,  and,  like  it  also,  aimed 
to  supersede  dead  faith,  knowledge  without  life,  form 
without  spirit,  worldliness  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
by  Kfe — a  spiritual  and  liying  faith.  Like  Metbodism, 
it  laid  great  streas  0Q  the  necessity  of  the  new  birtb ;  it 
prohibited  certain  amusements  and  modes  of  life  until 
then  oonsidered  as  at  least  barmless;  and  it  encouraged 
priyate  asaemblies  of  Christian  penons  for  purpoees  of 
edification,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
interchange  of  spiritual  expenences.  Like  Metbodism, 
too,  it  encountered  at  first  no  little  ridicule,  and  eyen 
persecution.  It  was  accused  of  being  an  attempt  to 
found  a  new  sect,  and  was  yehemently  oppoeed  on  this 
ground;  but,  unlike  Metbodism,  though  it  did  berę  and 
there  giye  rise  to  aome  insignificant  bodies  of  separa- 
tists,  it  neyer  broke  off  from  tbe  national  Cburcb  of 
the  ooimtry,  but  remained  as  a  moyement  within  it4 
pale. 

The  deyelopment  of  German  Lutberanism,  which 
really  means  German  Proteatandam,  repeata  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner  tbe  course  of  the  generał  Cburcb  pre- 
yioua  to  it.  As  in  tbe  first  four  centuries  tbe  prodoctiye 
spirit  ofthe  Cburcb  propoaed  to  itself  tbe  yiew  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  whole,  ao  also  was  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Beformation  to  the  A  ug^urg  Confeasion  (q.  y.) 
one  pre-eminently  creatiye,  and  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Lutheran  Cburcb  as  regards  its  confession  of 
faith.    With  the  endeayor  peryading  tbe  5th,  6tb,  aad 
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7th  centuńea  morę  dislinctly  to  work  out  the  single  doo- 
trines  corresponds  thc  work  of  the  Latheran  Chuich  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Formuła  Concordia  (q.  v.),  by  which 
the  yarious  differences  of  doctńnes  were  to  be  settled. 
As  the  Charch  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  handed  down  to 
it,  as  a  firm  foundation,  the  doctrinal  matter  produced 
by  the  fathers  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chtirch,  which 
scholasticism  then  undertook  to  work  out  and  digest  in 
a  systematic  manner,  so  there  arose  in  the  17th  century 
— the  Protestant  Middle  Ages — a  scholasticism  which 
put  into  a  regular  form  the  Lutheran  confession  of  faith 
erobodied  iii  the  formuła  Concordia,  As  la  the  Middle 
Ages  mysticism  stands  side  by  side  with  the  strict  repre- 
8eutative8  of  scholasticism,  so  the  Protestant  mystica, 
Jacob  Bohmo  (q.  v.),  Arndta  and  others,  stand  by  the 
side  of  an  e£fcŁe  orthodoxy.  This  mystical  tendency 
acquired  an  importance  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries.  A  parallel  again 
between  this  period  and  that  of  the  14th  century  is 
obriouB.  In  the  14th  century  the  romantic  spirit  had 
become  extinct ;  scholasticism  had  outdone  itself ;  from 
France  there  flowed  over  Europę  a  worldly  spirit;  the 
Boman  spirit  had  decayed ;  everything  was  in  dissolu- 
tion.  Then  from  the  reaction  against  the  extemalized 
scholasticism  and  secularized  life  there  broke  forth  on 
all  sides  and  in  the  most  yańed  forma  mysticism, 
which  had  in  itself  a  Rcformatory  feature.  In  like 
manner  afler  the  Thirty-years'  War  the  blossom  of 
Germany  had  withered;  the  religious  spirit,  which 
sińce  the  period  of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  first 
power  in  Germany,  had  stepped  into  the  background ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular  spirit  had  been  let 
loose,  along  with  a  powerful  retinue  of  immorality,  espe- 
cially  by  the  preponderance  of  France  under  Louis  Xiy. 
It  was  a  dreary  period  in  German  history. 

Politically  the  empire  had  fallen  asunder  into  a  num- 
ber  of  separate  despotic  little  states;  and  the  seutiment 
of  national  unity  had  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  the 
loss  of  the  fcrtile  and  beautiful  Alsace  to  France  seems 
to  have  been  yiewcd  with  wonderful  iiidifference.  So- 
cially  the  life  of  the  people  had  greatly  detcriorated. 
The  rural  population  was  tcrribly  diminished  in  num- 
bers  and  wealth ;  their  means  of  communication  were 
r^tricted  by  the  destruction  of  their  horses  and  the 
neglect  of  the  roads;  their  schools  had  disappeared,  and 
were  but  very  slowly  replaced;  their  new  houses  and 
churches  were  bare  and  bam-like  compared  to  the  old 
ones;  their  periodical  gatherings  for  certain  purposes 
of  local  self-govemment  or  for  festivities  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  was  a  vegetating  sort  of  existence,  and  the 
writers  of  the  following  age  bear  testimony  to  the  illit- 
eracy  and  coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  even  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  towns  tbings 
were  but  little  bettcr.  The  commerce  of  Germany  had 
received  a  serious  check;  ber  merchant-princes  had 
sunk  to  thc  level  of  petty  traders,  and  adopted  the 
manners  and  culture  of  the  latter  class.  Her  old  free 
cities  were  decaying;  only  a  few  of  the  newer  ones 
were  growing,  and  what  intellectual  life  then  existed 
centred  in  them,  as  at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  or  at  the 
court  of  any  sovereign  who  specially  protected  letters, 
or  still  morę  at  the  uniyersities.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod Germany  contributed  only  one  really  great  name  to 
literaturę — that  of  Lcibnitz;  while  in  France  it  was  the 
age  of  military  glory  and  social  brilliancy — of  Raciue 
and  Ikloliere,  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  of  Bayle  and  Yol- 
taire.  German  men  and  women  therefore  found  their 
own  life  mean  and  tiresome,  and  were  carried  away  by 
admiration  of  their  splendid  neighbor,  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  imitate  whaterer  was  French  in  manners, 
dreas,  or  tonę  of  thought,  and  the  yery  language  was 
wrctchedly  corrupted  by  the  intennixture  of  French 
phrases.  Of  course  there  was  a  class,  of  which  king 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  may  be  taken  as  thc 
type,  who  hated  foreign  ways,  and  upheld  whateyer  was 
most  antiquated  and  unrefined  u  peculiarly  German ; 


but  in  generał  the  tide  set  in  fayor  of  the  foreignera. 
The  French  were  now  the  great  models,  and  yery  unfor- 
tunate  ones  for  a  people  whose  natunil  genius*  waa  so 
totally  different.  German  literaturę  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  under  these  infliiences.  One  of  the  earliest  signs, 
if  not  the  first  sign,  of  its  reyiyal  was  a  rebellion  against 
French  classicism,  and  an  admiration  for  the  master 
writers  of  English — Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Religion  suffered  under  the  same  depression.  On  tbe 
one  hand  was  a  rigtd  Lutheranism  which  had  petrified 
what  had  once  been  liying  conyictions  into  dead  dog- 
mas,  and  which  gaye  its  whole  attention  to  controyer- 
sies  about  definitions  of  doctrines  in  which  the  people 
had  ceased  to  feel  a  genuine  interest.  On  the  other 
hand  was  a  genteel  indifference  which  idolized  "  en- 
lightenment"  (the  fayorite  watchword  of  that  period), 
and  indemnified  itself  for  its  compliance  with  certain 
outward  obsenrances  by  laughing  at  thc  whole  affair  iii 
priyate.  Rabener,  a  satirist  of  this  period,  when  char- 
acterizing  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  says : 
"There  was  a  time  in  Germany  when  no  satire  could  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  anything  but  the  Bibie,  and 
there  were  liyely  heads  which  had,  so  to  speak,  a  oom- 
plete  satirical  concordance  in  readiness,  that  their  wit 
might  neyer  run  dry.  .  .  .  If  a  groom  is  conscious  of 
possessing  a  morę  cultiyated  mind  than  the  dairymaid, 
he  startles  her  by  a  jest  on  some  text  or  hymn ;  all  thc 
ser%'ants  scream  with  laughter,  all  admire  him,  down  to 
the  yery  cowboy,  and  the  poor  dairymaid,  who  is  not  so 
witty,  stands  there  abashed."  When  the  danger  seemed 
imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
proye  in  yain,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  to  min, 
proyidential  supply  and  guidance  came  in  the  pietistic 
spirit  which  aroee.  Indeed,  the  leamed  Domer  hoIda, 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  that  this  new  tendency 
was  a  necessary  stage  in  the  dcyelopment  of  Protestant- 
ism — a  supplement  of  the  Reformation — and  that  Spener, 
the  father  of  pietism,  was  the  yeritable  successor  of  Me- 
lancthon. 

But  we  must  first  leam  what  pietism  proposed  to  do 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  its  histońcal  impor- 
tance. Pietism  commenccd  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Church  was  corrupt ;  that  the  ministry  were  generally 
guilty  of  groBs  neglect ;  and  that  the  people  were  cnrsed 
with  spiritual  death.  It  therefore  proposed,  as  a  theo- 
logical  means  of  improyement :  1.  That  thc  scholastic 
theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies,  and  waa  com- 
posed  of  intricate  and  disputable  doctrines,  and  obscure 
and  unusual  forms  of  expres8ion,  should  be  totally  abol- 
ished.  2.  That  polemical  diyinity,  which  comprehended 
the  oontroyersies  subsisting  between  Christiana  of  differ- 
ent communions,  should  be  less  cagerly  studied  and  less 
freąuently  treaced,  though  not  entirely  neglected.  3. 
That  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human  science  with 
diyiue  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefuUy  ayoided ;  that 
is,  that  pagan  philosophy  and  classical  leaming  should 
be  kept  distinct  from,  and  by  no  means  surpersede  Bib- 
lical  theology ;  but,  4,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  thoee 
students  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry  should  be 
accustomed  from  their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of 
truth.  5.  That  the  whole  course  of  their  education  was 
to  be  so  directed  aa  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  the  commanding 
influence  of  their  example.  But  it  was  not  intended  to 
confine  tbiese  reforms  to  students  and  the  clergy.  Be- 
ligious  persons  of  eyery  class  and  rank  were  encouraged 
to  meet  in  what  were  called  Biblical  coUeges,  or  coUeges 
of  piety  (we  might  cali  them  prayer-meetings),  where 
some  exerci8ed  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and 
prayer,  and  others  engaged  in  the  expo6ition  of  tbe 
Scriptures;  not  in  a  dry  and  critical  way,  but  in  a  strain 
of  practical  and  experimental  piety,  whereby  they  were 
mutually  edified.  This  practice,  which  always  morę  or 
less  obtains  where  religion  flourishes  (as,  for  instance,  at 
the  Befonnation),  raised  the  same  sort  of  outcry  as  at 
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tbe  rise  of  MethotUsm ;  and  those  who  entered  not  into 
the  spirit  of  the  design  were  cager  to  catch  at  every  in- 
?taiice  of  weakneas  or  imprudence,  to  bring  disgrace  on 
tbat,  which,  in  fact,  brought  disgrace  apcn  theraseWcs, 
»  lakewann  and  formal  Cbrtstians.  "In  so  saying, 
Master,  thon  reproacbest  os  also." 

The  penon  who  began  this  religious  moyement  was 
John  Arndt  (1055-1621),  who  wrote  The  True  Ckrit- 
tvvk,  a  work  as  uaeful  religiously  as  Bunyan*8  Pilgrim^a 
ProgrtM  or  Doddriilge^s  Jłelu/ion  in  the  SonL    Spener 
foUowcd  (1635-1705).     The  private  religious  meetings 
whieh  he  establłshed  about  1675,  CoUeffia  PietatiSf  were 
the  origin  of  Łhe  application  of  the  name  pietism  to  the 
moTemcnt.     One  of  his  pupils  was  the  saintly  A.  H. 
Fnncke  (q.  v.).    Paul  Gerhard,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  German  hymns,  also  belonged  to  the  same  party. 
The  revival  feeling  spread  rapidly  through  Germany, 
where  the  insŁitutlon  of  the  '*  Collegia,"  being  in  com- 
płete  accord  with  the  nattonal  instinct,  soon  attained 
great  popularity.     Up  to  1686  pietism  had  spread  with- 
flut  exciŁing  commotion,  no  persecution  haying  yet 
been  sitempted.     But  when  in  this  year  Spener  re- 
mored  to  Dreaden,  and  several  of  his  studenta  madę 
^M  to  lectnre  at  the  Unirersity  of  Leipsic,  in  imitation 
of  their  leader*s  practice,  gi%*ing  in  their  lectures  par- 
tiodar  prominence  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  eon- 
tained  in  LuŁhcr*s  translation  of  the  Bibie,  the  great 
body  of  Lutheraus,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  translation  aa  little  short  of  inspired,  took  umbrage 
at  siich  freedom  of  criticism,  and  at  the  practice  of  thesc 
Piemu  who  lectured  in  the  popular  tongue.    AU  kinds 
of  adrerse  rumors  were  circulated,  they  were  roaligned 
in  many  ways,  and  complaints  were  madę  to  the  univer- 
śtr  authoritiea.     When  these  popular  agitations  were 
igaored,  there  followed  tumults  of  so  violent  a  character 
as  to  spread  tbroughout  Leipsic  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  mutiny  and  aedition,  and  finally  the  matter  was  forced 
to  public  trial.     Of  course  the  pious  and  leamed  men 
abore  mentioned  were,  indeed,  declared  free  fmm  the 
mors  and  hereaies  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
bat  were,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
tbe  plan  of  religious  instruction  they  had  underŁaken 
vith  sach  zeaU     It  was  during  these  troubles  and  di- 
vUions  that  the  inridious  design  ation  Pietuts  was 
fi»t  inrented ;  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  it  was 
not  commonly  known  befure  this  period.    It  was  at  first 
^n^ied  by  some  giddy  and  inconsiderate  persons  to  those 
«ho  freąuented  the  Biblical  colleges,  and  lived  in  a  man- 
D«r  SDitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
were  addreased  to  them  in  these  seminaries  of  piety. 
It  was  aderwards  madę  use  of  to  characterize  all  thoae 
who  were  eithcr  distinguished  by  the  exoessive  auster- 
uy  of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
opinion,  weie  only  intent  upon  practice,  and  tumcd  the 
«^hole  Tigor  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
T«ligiota  feelings  and  habibs.     But  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all 
tbose  denominatłons  by  which  peculiar  sects  are  distin- 
guished to  be  rarioualy  and  often  very  improperly  ap- 
P^ed,  90  the  title  "  Pietist"  was  freąuently  given  in 
coDimon  conrersation  to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom 
and  aanctity,  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
^trence  to  truth  and  their  love  of  piety;  and  not  seldom 
to  persona  whose  motley  characters  exbibitcd  an  enor- 
°^s  n)ixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who 
dwcrred  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better  than  any 
other  denomination.    This  contest  was  by  no  means 
ttwfined  to  Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incrcdible  celerity 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  different  states 
^^  kingdoms  of  Europę.   For  from  this  time,  in  all  the 
aties,  towna,  and  rillagea  where  Lutheranism  was  pro- 
'««d,  there  started  up,  aU  of  a  sudden,  persons  of  vari- 
oos  ranks  and  profesaions,  of  both  8exes,  who  declared 
|bat  they  were  called  by  a  di^ine  impulse  to  puli  up 
wjquity  by  the  root ;  to  restore  to  its  primitive  lustre 
IJnd  propaggte  throngh  the  world  the  declining  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue ;  to  gorem  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
"^^^  ndes  tban  thoae  by  which  it  was  at  present  di- 


rected ;  and  who,  partly  in  their  writings  and  partly  in 
their  private  and  public  disooarses,  pointed  out  the 
meana  and  measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  important  revolution.  Several  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  various  places,  which,  though  they  dif- 
fered  in  some  circumstances,  and  were  not  all  conducted 
and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence, 
were,  howeyer,  designed  to  promote  the  same  generał 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  these  unusual  proceedings 
hlled  with  uneasy  and  alarming  apprefaensions  both 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  govemment  of  tbe 
Church  and  those  who  sat  at  the  hełm  of  the  state. 
These  apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  well-meaning  persons 
who  composed  these  assemblies  had  indiacreetly  admit- 
ted  into  their  community  a  number  of  extravagant  and 
hot-headed  fanatics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  de> 
struction  of  Babel  (by  which  they  meant  the  Lutheran 
Church),  terrified  the  populace  with  fictitious  risions, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honored  with  a 
divine  commission,  obscured  the  divino  truths  of  re- 
ligion  by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  inven- 
tion,  and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before  been 
condemned  bv  the  Church.  The  most  violent  debates 
arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  persons  whose 
diffcrences  were  occasioned  rather  by  merę  words  and 
questions  of  little  conseąuence  than  by  any  doctrines  or 
institutions  of  considerable  importance,  attacked  one 
another  with  the  bitterest  animosttv;  and  in  manv 
countries  severe  laws  were  at  length  enacted  agauist 
the  Pietists.  These  revirera  of  piety  proposed  to  carry 
on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  govemment  that  were 
established  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  stood,  in  Germany, 
the  leamed  and  pious  Spener.  whose  sentiments  were 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  the  new  Academy  of 
Halle;  and  particularly  by  Francke  and  Paulus  Anto- 
nius,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  pietism.  Though  few 
pretended  to  treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt 
the  intentions  and  purpoees  of  these  good  men  (which, 
indeed,  nonę  could  despise  without  affecting  to  appear 
the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  rirtue),  yet  many 
eminent  Lutheran  dirines,  and  morę  especially  the  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  of  Wittenberg,  being  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  execution  of  this  laudable  purpose,  8everal  unor- 
thodox  maxims  were  adopted  and  certain  unwarrant- 
able  measures  employed,  proceeded  publicly  against 
Spener  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  against  his 
disciples  and  adherenta,  as  the  inventors  and  promotcrs 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  debates 
tumed  upon  a  yariety  of  |>oints,  and  thercfore  the  mat- 
ter of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  one 
generał  head.  If  we  consider  them  indeed  in  relation 
to  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  that  gaye  rise 
to  them,  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some 
fixed  principles.  We  haye  already  said  that  those  who 
had  the  adrancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart 
were  possessed  of  a  notion  that  no  order  of  men  con- 
tributed  roorc  to  retard  its  progress  than  the  clergy, 
whose  peculiar  yocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and  promote 
it.  Looking  upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was 
but  natural  that  their  plans  of  rcformation  should  bcgin 
here ;  and  accordingly  they  laid  it  down  as  an  essential 
principle  that  nonę  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry 
but  such  as  had  receiyed  a  proper  education,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  had  hearta  fillcd  with  diyine  loye.  Hence  they 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
schools  of  diyinity ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  this  reformation,  as  we  haye  seen 
above.  As  these  maxims  were  propagaced  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadyer- 
tently  by  some  without  those  restrictions  which  pru- 
dence seemed  to  reąiiire,  these  professed  patrons  and  re- 
yiyers  of  piety  were  suspected  of  dcsigns  that  could  not 
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bnt  render  tbem  obnoxioiis  to  censure.  They  were 
supposed  to  despise  phil(Mophy  and  leaniing;  to  treat 
with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce,  all  inqainea 
into  the  naturę  and  foandations  of  religioua  trutha ;  to 
disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labors  of  those  who  defended 
it  against  such  as  either  corrupted  or  oppoeed  it ;  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  their  theology  in  certain  vague 
and  incoherent  declamations  concerning  the  duŁies  of 
morality.  Hence  aroae  thoae  famous  disputes  concem- 
ing  the  use  of  philoaophy  and  the  value  of  human  leara- 
ingf  considered  in  conncction  with  the  interesta  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  sytitematic  theol- 
ogy ;  the  necesaity  of  polemic  diviiiity ;  the  excellence 
of  the  mystic  system;  and  alao  conceming  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  peopie.  The  aecond  great 
object  that  employed  the  zeid  and  attention  of  the  per- 
aons  now  under  consideration  was  that  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry  should  not  only  for  the  futurę  receive 
such  an  academical  education  as  would  tend  rather  to 
solid  utility  than  to  merę  speculation,  but  also  that  they 
should  dedicate  themselyes  to  God  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner,  and  exhibit  the  most  strtking  eiamples  of  piety 
and  rirtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  considered  in 
itself,  must  be  considered  to  be  highly  laudable,  not  only 
gave  occasion  to  seyeral  oew  regulations,  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
thcm  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite  in  them  holy 
reaolutions,  but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was 
a  lasting  source  of  controrersy  and  debatę,  viz. :  "  That 
no  person  who  was  not  hiroself  a  model  of  piety  and  di* 
vine  loye  was  ąualified  to  be  a  public  teacher  of  piety, 
or  a  guide  to  uthers  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This 
opinion  was  considered  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the 
power  and  efiicacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  depriyed  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices  of  its 
ministers,  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long-exploded 
errors  of  the  Donatists;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly 
tiable  to  an  interpretation  of  this  naturę  was  the  impru- 
dence  of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained  it 
without  those  restrictions  that  were  neccssary  to  render 
it  unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate 
debates  conceming  the  following  ąuestions :  "  Whether 
the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a  wicked  man  can 
be  termed  theology?"  "  Whether  a  yicious  person  can, 
in  effect,  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?"  "  How 
far  the  ofllce  and  ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic 
can  be  pronouuced  salutary  and  efficacious?"  "  Wheth- 
er a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  susceptible 
of  illumination  ?"  and  other  questions  of  a  like  naturę. 
These  reviver8  of  declining  piety  went  sŁill  farther. 
In  order  to  render  the  ministry  of  their  pastors  as 
successful  as  possible  in  rousing  men  from  their  indo- 
lence,  and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and 
immorality,  they  judged  two  things  indispensably  nec- 
essary.  The  first  was  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  morę  especially  in  that 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  mon  leads  them  frequently 
to  interpret  in  a  manner  farorable  to  the  indulgence 
ef  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists,  were  the  following  propositions :  No  man  is 
able  to  attain  to  that  perfection  which  the  divine  law 
re(}uires;  good  worksare  not  necessary  to  salvation;  in 
the  act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man  faith  alone  Ls 
concerned,  without  good  works.  The  second  step  which 
they  t(K)k  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of  ref- 
ormation  was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and  manners, 
much  morę  rigorous  and  austere  than  those  that  had 
formerly  been  practiced;  and  to  place  in  the  class  of 
sinful  and  unlawful  gratifications  sereral  kuids  of  pleas- 
ure  and  amusement  which  had  hithcrto  been  looked 
upon  as  innocent  in  themselvcs,  and  which  could  only 
become  good  or  evil  in  conseąucnce  of  the  respective 
characters  of  those  who  nsed  thcm  with  prudence  or 
abuscd  them  with  intemperance.  Thus  dancing,  pan- 
tomimes,  public  sports,  theatrical  diyersions,  the  readtng 
of  hunorous  and  comical  books,  with  seycral  other  kinds 


of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were  prohibtted  by  the 
Pietiste  as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and  tberefore  l>v  no 
means  of  an  indifferent  naturę.     The  third  thing   on 
which  the  Pietists  insisted  was  that,  besides  the  stated 
roeetings  for  public  worship,  private  assemblies  should 
be  held  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercisea.     The 
Uniyersity  of  Halle,  which  had  been  founded  for  the 
ayowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  pictistic  movement, 
tinally  became  its  home  and  centrę;  and  the  Oqjhan- 
house  established  in  that  town  by  A.  H.  Francke.  and 
renowned  all  oyer  Kurope,  one  of  its  most  effect  i  ve 
agencies.    Besides,  it  became  a  liying  proof  that  pie- 
ttsm  was  not  only  able  to  combat  the  religious  errors 
of  the  times,  but  also  to  grapple  with  the  graye  wants 
of  common  life.     Is  not  that  a  good  and  safe  theolo^* 
which,  in  addition  to  teaching  truth,  can  also  clothe 
the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry?    It  has  been  char^cd 
against  the  Pietists  that  they  wrote  but  litUc.     Writ- 
ing  was  not  their  raission.     It  was  theirs  to  act,  to 
reform  the  practical  life  and  faith  of  the  peopie,  not 
to  waste  their  strength  in  a  war  of  books.      They 
wrote  what  they  needed  to  carry  out  their  lofty  aim  ^ 
and  this  was  perhaps  sufficient,     They  did  lack  pro- 
fundity  of  thought;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
their  work  was  restoratiye,  not  initial.     Yet  w^e  would 
not  Icaye  the  impression  that  pietism  did  not  exert  any 
influence  as  a  literary  light.     The  theological  instruc- 
tion of  Francke  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Halle  was  verj'  influential.     During  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  history  8ix  thousand  and  thirty-four  thcolo- 
gians  were  trained  within  its  walls,  not  to  speak  of  the 
roultitudes  who  receiyed  a  thorough  academic  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  Orphan-house.    The  Orienial 
Theological  College,  established  in  connection  with  the 
uniyersity,  promoted  the  study  of  Biblical  languages, 
and  originatcd  the  flrst  critical  cdition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibie.     Moreoyer,  it  founded  missions  to  tbe  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.     From  Halle  streams  of  the  new  life 
flowcd  out  until  there  were  traces  of  reawakening 
throughouŁ  Europę.     First,  the  larger  cities  gaye  signs 
of  retuming  faith;  and  the  uniyersitics  which  wero 
most  bitter  against  Spener  were  influenced  by  the 
power  of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors. 
Pietism  propagated  its  influence  by  means  uf  Bengcl  in 
WUrtemberg  and  the  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen,  and  iu 
Morayia  through  Zinzendorf.     Arnold  and  Thomasius 
belonged  to  this  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.     Oettingcr  at  Ttlbingen,  Crusius  at  Leipsic, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Buddeus  also,  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  pietism.     The  opposition  of  the  old  Lutlieran 
party  of  other  parts  of  Germany  produ(fed  controycr- 
sies  which  continued  till  about  1720  (for  an  account,  see 
Weismann,  Afem,  Ecd.  Ilist,  Saa:  [1745],  p.  1018  sq.). 
Zurich,  BajJe,  Beme,  and  all  the  larger  towns  receiyed 
it  with  gladness.    It  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  proy- 
inces  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  as  far  north  as 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.    Many  of  the  conti- 
nenfal  courts  welcomed  it,  and  orphan-houses,  aftcr  the 
model  of  Francke'8,  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.   Tlic 
Reformcd  Church  was  influenced  and  impelled  by  ir, 
and  eyen  England  and  the  Netherlands  indicated  a 
strong  sympathy  for  its  practical  and  eyangelical  feat- 
urcs.     No  higher  tribute  can  Ije  paid  it  than  that  uf 
Tholuck,  who  ayers  "that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany  has  neyer  possessed  so  many  zealous  Cliristian 
ministers  and  laymen  as  in  the  first  forty  yc^ars  of  the 
ISth  century." 

With  a  new  generation  of  professors  at  Halle— among 
them  C.  B.  Michaelis,  the  younger  Francke,  Frciling- 
hausen,  the  elder  Knapp,  Callenberg,  and  Baurogurten 
— taking  the  place  of  their  morę  yigorous  predecessora^ 
pietism  began  to  lose  iis  flrst  power  and  earnest  spirit 
The  persistent  inquiry  into  scriptural  truth  passed  oyer 
into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  understanding.  Reli- 
ance  was  placed  on  the  conyictions,  morę  than  on  the 
!  fruits  of  study.  Spener  had  blended  the  cmotions  of 
I  the  mind  and  heart,  reason  and  faith,  harmoniously ;  but 
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tbe  later  PieŁists  cast  o£f  the  former  and  blindly  fol- 
liiweil  the  latŁer.  llence  they  soou  fouud  Łhemselyes 
indulging  in  superstition,  and  repeating  many  of  the 
ermn  of  aome  of  tbe  most  deluded  Mystics.  Science 
was  frowned  upon,  becauae  of  ita  supposed  conflict  witb 
the  letter  of  Scńpture.  The  language  of  Spener  and 
Francke,  which  was  fuli  of  practical  earnestness,  came 
into  di^Hise.  Definitions  became  looae  and  vague.  The 
"Collegia,**  which  had  done  so  mnch  good,  now  grew 
formal,  cold,  and  disputatioua.  The  missions,  which  had 
begun  very  auspiciously,  dwindled  from  want  of  roeans 
&nd  men.  Kxtemal  life  became  pharisaical.  Great 
wei(;ht  was  attached  to long  prayera.  The  duke  of  Cobarg 
rcqiiired  the  mastera  of  schools  to  utter  a  long  prayer  in 
his  presence,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  advancement.  Pie- 
tism  grew  mystical,  ascetic,  and  superetitious.  Some 
of  its  advocatea  and  Yotaries  madę  great  pretensions  to 
boliness  and  unusual  gifts.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  system  into  disrepute  in  certain  ąuartcrs, 
thoagh  tbe  good  influences  that  it  had  exerted  still  ex- 
bu>d  and  increasetl  It  might  diaappear,  but  the  good 
schieved  b}"-  it  would  live  after  it.  Pietism,  thoiigh 
it  ceased  its  aggressire  power  after  Francke  and  Tho- 
masiiui,  was  destined  to  exert  a  reprodactive  power  long 
afterwarda.  From  tbeir  day  to  the  present,  whencver 
tbere  has  arisen  a  great  religious  want,  the  heart  of  the 
people  has  been  directed  towards  this  same  agency  as 
a  ground  of  hope.  Whaterer  be  said  against  it,  it  can- 
not  be  deuied  that  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe 
lodgment  in  tbe  affections  of  the  erangelical  portion  of 
the  German  Church.  £ven  in  our  own  cen  tury  the 
Church  has  had  recourse  to  pietism  as  its  only  relief  from 
a  devastating  rationalism ;  not  the  pietism  of  Spener 
and  Francke,  we  acknowledge,  but  the  same  generał 
current  belonging  to  both.  Its  organ  was  the  Etangel- 
ieitl  Church  Gazettff  in  1827,  and  among  the  celebritics 
who  attached  themselres  to  it  we  find  the  namea  of 
HeinToth,Von  Meyer,  Schubert,  Von  Kaumer,  Steffens. 
Schnorr,  and  01ivier.  Pietism  lacked  a  homogeneous 
race  of  teachers.  Herę  lay  the  secret  of  its  orerthrow. 
ilad  the  founders  been  succeeded  by  men  of  much  the 
same  spirit,  and  equally  strong  intellect,  ita  existence 
would  ha%'e  been  guarauteed,  so  far  as  anything  relig- 
ious can  be  promlsed  in  a  country  where  Łhere  is  a  state 
Church  to  control  the  individual  oonscience.  The  great 
mistake  of  Lutheranism  was  in  its  failure  to  adopt  it  as 
its  child.  The  sceptical  germ  which  soon  afterwards 
took  root,  gave  eridenoe  Łbat  it  could  cause  its  orer- 
throw for  a  Łtnrie,  at  least ;  but  the  evils  of  rationalism 
were  partially  anticipated  by  the  practical  teachings  of 
the  Pietista. 

Tbe  inference  has  frequently  been  drawn  that  the 
two  tendencies  —  the  dogmatic  and  the  pietiatic  — 
which  marked  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century,  roinbtered  indirectly  to 
tbe  production  of  scepticism;  the  dogmatic  strictncss 
stimulating  a  reaction  towards  latitude  of  opinion,  and 
the  uDchurchlike  and  Isolating  character  of  pietism  fos- 
tering  indiyiduality  of  belief.  This  inference  is,  how- 
ever,  hardly  correct.  Dogmatic  truth  in  the  corporate 
Church,  and  piety  in  the  individual  members,  are  ordi- 
narily  the  safegiiards  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
d^n;;er  arose  in  this  caae  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  dogmas  were  emptied  of  life,  and  so  became  unreal ; 
and  that  the  piety,  being  separated  from  theological 
science,  became  insincere.  Kationalism  in  Germany, 
^ithout  pietism  as  its  forerunner,  would  hare  been  fatal 
for  centuries.  Bttt  the  relation  of  these  tendencies,  so 
plainly  seen  in  the  ecclesiasticai  history  of  Germany,  is 
one  of  bng  standing.  From  the  days  of  Neo-Platoiiism 
to  the  present  they  have  existed,  the  good  to  balance 
the  evil,  faith  to  limit  reason.  They  have  been  called 
W  diSerent  names;  but  Cbristianity  could  little  afTord 
to  do  without  it  or  its  equivalent  in  the  past,  and  the 
Church  of  the  futurę  will  still  cling  os  tenaciously  and 
fomUy  to  it  or  to  its  representatire.  A  recent  author 
who  has  shown  a  ńngular  fadlity  in  grouping  historical 


periods  and  diRcovering  thcir  great  significance,  eays: 
"Pietism  went  back  from  the  cold  faith  of  the  17th 
century  to  the  liviiig  faith  of  the  Keformation.  But 
just  because  this  return  was  vital  and  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  it  could  not  be  termed  a  lit- 
erał return.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  17th  century  was  only  tbe  extreme  elaboration 
of  an  error,  the  begiuning  of  which  we  find  as  far  back 
as  Luther's  time,  and  which  became  morę  and  morę  a 
power  in  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  Melanc- 
thon.  It  was  this:  Mistaking  the  faith  bjf  which  we 
beliere  for  the  faith  which  is  beliecrd,  The  principle  of 
the  Keformation  was  justiticatiou  by  faith,  not  the  doc- 
trine  of  faith  aiui  justitication.  In  reply  to  the  Catholtcs 
it  was  deemed  sutficient  to  show  that  this  was  the  true 
doctrine  which  pointa  out  the  way  of  salyation  to  man, 
The  great  danger  lay  in  mistaking  faith  itself  for  the 
doctrine  of  faith.  Therefore,  in  the  controyersies  con- 
ceming  justifying  faith,  we  iind  that  faith  graduolly 
came  to  be  considcred  in  relation  to  its  doctrinal  aspects 
morę  than  in  connection  with  the  personal,  practical, 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  men.  In  this  view  pie- 
tism is  an  elaboration  of  the  faith  of  the  16th  century. 

• 

...  So  far  from  being  heterodox,  Spener  even  expreased 
himself  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  fayor  of  the  dnc- 
trines  of  the  Church.  He  would  make  faith  consist  less 
in  the  dogmatism  of  the  head  than  in  the  motions  of 
the  hcart ;  he  would  bring  the  doctrine  away  from  the 
angry  disputes  of  the  schools  and  incorporate  it  into 
practical  life.  He  was  thoroughiy  united  with  the  Re- 
forroere  as  to  the  real  signification  of  justifying  faith, 
but  these  ćontraries  which  were  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
Ibhed  he  rejected.  .  .  .  From  Spenefs  view  a  new 
phase  of  spiritual  life  began  to  pervade  the  heart,  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  state  Church  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  all  baptized  persons  as  true  belieyera  if  only 
they  had  been  educated  in  wholesome  doctrines.  There 
was  a  generał  denial  of  that  living,  conscious,  self  faith 
which  was  yital  in  Luther,  and  had  transformed  the 
world.  The  land,  because  it  was  fumished  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  sacraments,  was  considered  an  eyaugel- 
icał  country.  The  contrast  between  merę  worldly  an<l 
spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead  membera  of 
the  Church,  was  practically  aboli-ihcd,  though  there 
still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the  yis- 
ible  and  inyisible  Church.  As  to  the  world  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  the  Jev's  and  heathen,  there  was  no 
thought  whaterer.  Men  belieyed  they  had  done  tbeir 
whole  duty  when  they  had  roundly  combatetl  the  other 
Christian  churches.  Thus  liyed  the  state  Church  in 
quiet  confldence  of  its  own  safety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  recovering  from  the  dey- 
astations  of  the  Thirty-yeara^  War.  '  In  the  times  suc> 
ceeding  the  Keformation,'  says  a  Wurtemberg  pastor  of 
tlie  past  century,  *  the  greater  portion  of  the  common 
people  trusted  that  they  would  certainly  be  sared  if 
they  belieyed  correct  doctrines;  if  one  is  neither  a  Ko- 
man Catholic  nor  a  Calyinist^  and  confesses  his  opposi- 
tion,  he  cannot  possibly  miss  heayen ;  holiness  is  not  so 
necessary  after  all'"  (Auberlen,  IHe  gOtUiche  OJfenba" 
rung,  i,  278-281). 

The  enemies  of  pietism  haye  confounded  it  with  mys- 
ticism.  There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
pietism  was  aggrcssiye  insteadof  contemplatiye;  it  was 
practical  lather  than  theoretical.  Doth  systems  raade 
purity  of  life  easential,  but  mysticism  could  not  guard 
against  mental  disease,  while  pietism  enjoyed  a  long 
season  of  healthful  life.  The  Latter  was  far  too  much 
engaged  in  relieying  immediate  and  pressing  wants  to 
fali  into  the  groas  errors  which  mark  alroost  the  entirc 
career  of  the  forrocr.  Pietism  was  mystical  in  so  far  as 
it  madę  purity  of  heartessential  to  salyation ;  but  it  was 
the  yery  antipodes  of  mysticism  when  organized  and 
operating  against  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such 
weapons  as  Spener  and  his  coadjutors  employed.  Boh  me 
and  Spener  were  world-wide  apart  in  many  respects,  but 
in  purity  of  hcart  they  were  beautifully  in  unison. 
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A  brief  account  of  pietism  U  given  in  Ha8e*s  Church 
IJiił,  §  409 ;  and  for  a  fuller  account,  see  Scbrockh,  Kir- 
chenffesch,  seit  der  Ref,  viii,  265-291 ;  Pusey,  On  German 
Theology^  pt.  i  (p.  67-113) ;  pt.  ii,  eh.  x ;  Amand  Saintes, 
Crit.  HUt,  of  Ratwnalism,  eh.  vii.  Spener'8  character 
and  life  may  be  seen  in  Canstein^s  memoir  of  him ;  and 
in  Weismann,  p.  966-972.  A  philosophical  view  of  pi- 
etism, B8  a  necessary  stage  in  Łhe  deveIopment  of  Ger- 
man religious  life,  is  given  by  Domer  in  the  Stud,  tt, 
KHt,  18-10,  pt,  ii,  p.  137, "  Ueber  den  Pietismus."  Kah- 
nis,  who  himaelf  ąuotes  from  it  {Hist.  of  Germ,  Prot  p. 
102),  rcgards  pietism  as  roinistering  indirectly  to  ration- 
alism ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  bishop  Fitzgerald  crit- 
iciscd  the  similar  evangelical  movement  of  England 
(i4  trf*  to  Faith,  p.  49,  etc).  The  best  account  of  pietism 
is  to  be  found  in  Horsbach,  Spener  u,  setne  Zeit. ;  Bret- 
schneider,  Die  Grundlage  des  erangelischen  Pietumtis; 
Marklin,  Darsttttwng  i/.  Ki-ifik  des  modemen  Pietismus. 
See  also  Hurst,  Hisł,  ofRaiionaHsm^  cb.  ii  and  iii ;  Hursfs 
Hagenbach,  Church  ffisł,  ofthe  ISih  and  19M  Centuriei; 
Winkworth,  Christian  Stttffers  of  Germany^  p.  257  są. ; 
Meth.  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1865,  p.  316 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra^ 
July,  1865,  p.  522;  1864,  p.  224;  Gass,  Dogmengesch. ; 
Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pietosi  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  family, 
called  in  Hebrew  D'^ia7n  *)^,  which,  like  the  families 
C^menn  *\^  and  ninsan  -,13,  traced  their  origin  to 
those  Jews  who  were  led  into  captivity  ailer  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  Yespasian.  To  tfaia  fam- 
ily belong  the  following : 

1.  Bknjamin  de,  ben' a  br,y  5.-J(i*cA.,  b.'A  br,  Rofe^  of 
Romę,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centur>', 
is  the  author  of  D*i*in  X]P  "IJD,  a  didactic  poem  (Prague, 
1598) :— D^^niTTI  D''a"1'^l5,  religious  hymns.  Sec  Zunz, 
Synagogale  Poesie,  p.  313-315 ;  id.  Literaturgeschichte 
der  synagog,  Poesiey  p.  362  8q.;  Steinschneider,  Cala- 
logus  Libr,  Il^r,  in  BibL  Bódł.  p^  2767  8q. ;  Dukes,  Ozar 
Ńachmad,  ii,  199. 

2.  Jaoob  de,  of  Italy,  wrote  3p9*i  h*>^3,  a  great 
coUectaneum  of  diverse  matters  (Livomo,  1800): — 
ap2?'^b  13"^,  norellas  on  the  treatises  Chullin  and  7V- 
mura  (ibid.  1810) :— hlfiD  nST^,  another  coUectaneum 
(ibid.). 

3.  ZiDKiA  DE,  a  brother  of  Benjamin,  wrote  *^7^^ 
I3pbn,  on  Jewish  ritea  and  precepts  (Yenice,  1546; 
Sulzbach,  1699;  Dubno,  1794).  See  Wolf,  BiU,  I/ełn-. 
i,  1001 ;  iii,  961 ;  iv,  962 ;  Schorr,  Kritische  Untersuchung 
aher  das  Werk  Schił^de  ha-Leketh  in  Zijjon  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1841),  i,  147  8q. ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
100.     (B.  P.) 

Piętro,  MiCHŹLB  dt,  an  Italian  prelate  of  notę,  was 
bom  Jan.  18, 1747,  at  Albano.  After  defending  in  pub- 
lic  disputation  at  Romę  wirh  great  success  some  theo- 
logical  propositions,  be  was  appointed  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical  histoiy  in  the  Gregorian  unirersit}',  and  of 
canonical  law  at  the  Roman  archi -gymnasium.  He 
took  an  important  share  in  the  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion  which  examined  Łhe  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Pis- 
tnja  favorable  to  Jansenism,  and  contributed  with  tłie 
leamed  Gerdil  to  the  rc<1action  of  the  buli  A  uciorem 
fdei  (1794).  Pius  VI,  when  he  left  Romę  (1798),  madę 
him  apostolical  legate,  and  he  had  to  give  his  advice  in 
many  a  delicate  ąuestion ;  for  instance,  in  that  of  the 
oath  of  hatred  against  myalty  which  was  exacted  from 
French  clergymen.  Pius  VII  appointed  him  succes- 
siyely  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  cardinal  (Feb.  23,  1801), 
and  prefcct  of  the  Propaganda.  When  this  pontilf  was 
force4  to  leave  Romę  (1809),  Piętro  was  chosen  to  occu- 
py  hts  place ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  betake  him- 
self  to  Paris,  and  upon  his  rcfusal  to  attend  the  religious 
celebration  of  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
he  was  punished  with  banishment,  loss  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignitics,  and  confiacation  of  his  incoroe.  Rele- 
gated  to  Sanmur  with  cardinals  GabrielH  and  Opńzzoni, 


confined  in  1810  in  the  dungeon  of  Yincennes,  he  joine<f 
the  pope  in  1813  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  again  sepa« 
rated  from  him  in  January',  1814.  The  political  Mtiia- 
tion  finally  allowed  him  to  return  to  Roroe,  and  he  1x3- 
carae  grand  penitentiary,  prefect  of  the  Index,  bisliop 
of  Albano  (1816),  and  of  Porto  and  SanU-Ruffine  (1820). 
He  died  at  Romę  July  2, 1821.  This  prelate,  remark- 
able  for  his  circuraspection  and  flexibility,  was  consi^- 
ered  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Sacred  College,  for  łiis 
theological  lorę  and  administrative  abilities. — Uoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generale^  xl,  205, 

Piety  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V. :  "  Lct  thcm 
leam  first  to  show  piety  at  homc"  (jqv  7Biov  o1kov  łv(tł' 
fiŁtVf  better,  "  towards  their  own  household,"  1  Tim.  v, 
4).  The  cboice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the  morc 
usual  equivalent8  of  "  godliness,*'  "  rererence,"  and  the 
like,  was  probably  detcrroined  by  the  special  sense  of 
pietasy  as  "  erga  parentes"  (Cicero,  Partit.  22 ;  Rep.  vi, 
15;  Inv,  ii,  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  Kng- 
lish  yersions,  and  we  may  recognise  in  its  application 
in  this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  thoŁ^iip  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness,**  would 
admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object,  and  tbis 
pieiy  supplied. — Smith. 

Piety,  or  godliness,  only  another  name  for  personal 
religion,  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and  in  right  concep- 
tions  of  the  being,  perfections,  and  providencc  of  God ; 
with  suitable  afTections  to  him,  resemblance  of  his  morał 
perfections,  and  a  constant  obcdience  to  his  wilL  Tłie 
different  articles  included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  ycneration,  love,  resignation,  etc,  arc  cx- 
plained  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  For  Per- 
terted  Piety ,  see  Ethics. 

Piga,  Meletius,  an  Eastem  prelate,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  I6th  century.  He  was  in  1591 
exarch  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  słiortly  af- 
ter  that  time  was  chosen  to  fili  the  chair  of  St.  Mark*K. 
As  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Piga  distinguished  himself 
by  great  devotion  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  as  the 
author  of  one  or  two  controyersial  writings  for  the  Sła* 
vonic  Church,  which  was  exposcd  to  the  intrusioo  of 
Romanism. 

Pigenat,  Frakcois,  a  French  preacher  of  the  Jesu- 
itic  order,  was  bom  at  Autun  near  the  close  ofthe  15th 
century.  He  early  becamc  a  mcraber  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  preach* 
ers  of  the  League.  In  September,  1588,  he  was,  in  a 
somewhat  ąuaint  manner,  elected  curate  of  St.  Nicolas 
des  Champs,  Legeay  hariiig  been  expelled  by  his  par- 
ishioners  as  suspected  of  Huguenotism.  Henry  III  sald 
on  that  occasion  that  ^'  Parisians  were  kings  and  popes, 
and  if  you  only  let  them  have  their  own  way,  they  will 
soon  dispose  ofthe  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  the  realm."  In  January,  1589,  Pigenat  preached  at 
Paris  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  duke  and  cardinal  of 
Guise,  assassinated  at  Blois  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
gKKit  them  the  title  of  martyrs.  Pigenat  took  a  con- 
spicuous  part  in  all  the  absurd  and  obscene  proccsaions 
of  the  time.  He  organizetl  one  in  his  own  parish,  w  here 
over  a  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexe8  and  erery  age, 
were  marched  half  naked,  the  curate  himsolf  having 
only  a  wbite  robę  to  cover  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  sign  the  deposition  of  Henry  III,  and  bccame  a 
mcm1)er  of  the  council  of  Quarante.  He  was  by  his 
friends  daimed  to  be  inspired,  but  royalist  writers  cali 
him  "a  troublesome  liar,  false  prophet,  promnter  of 
ereiy  kind  of  crime,  who  receires  from  the  Spanish 
court  numbers  of  doubloons  for  his  rociferating  in  the 
chair  and  in  the  public  thoroughfares.'*  Aftcr  the 
murder  of  Henry  III,  Pigenat  transferred  his  aiń- 
mosity  to  Henry  IV,  declaring  that  "  it  was  not  iu  the 
power  of  God  that  the  Beamais  should  be  converted, 
that  the  pope  could  not  absoWe  him  and  put  him  on 
the  throne,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  excommuni- 
catcd  himself."  Pigenat  did  not  live  to  see  Henry  IV 
make  his  entrance  into  Paris.    He  died  in  1590.    Ac- 
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conHng  to  UEstoUe,  he  was  not  destituŁe  of  talent  and 
imagination. 

His  brother,  Odon  Pioenat,  provincial  of  the  Jesuita 
and  one  of  the  Seize,  was  alao  a  chief  uf  the  League.  He 
di«d  at  Bouigpfl  of  aii  attack  of  frenzy. 

A  third  member  of  the  same  family,  J^iN  Pigenat, 
lłved  at  the  same  time.  He  left  AveuffUmeni  des  Poli- 
tiguesj  Hireiiąues,  rt  Mahenstres,  etc.  (Paris,  1592,  8vo). 
— Iloefcr,  Souv,  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  205. 

Pigeon  is  the  rendering — but  only  in  connectton 
with  the  epithet  *^  young** — of  two  yery  different  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word:  n31*i»  yonah,  Tnpitmpa,  a  generał 
name  for  any  roember  of  the  dove  family  ("  dove*^  ev- 
cnirbere,  except  in  the  Mosaic  enactment,  Lev.  i,  14 ; 
V.  7, 11;  xii,  6,  8;  xiv,  22,  30:  xv,  14,  29;  Numb.  vi, 
10;  Lukę  ii,  24);  bat  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  bTIft,  gozdly  the 
yntng  of  any  bird,  perhaps  there  correctiy  of  the  dove, 
łltbough  in  Deut.  xxxii  the  "  young**  of  the  eagle  is 
meanu  The  Biblical  passagea  in  which  the  pigeon  is 
mentioned  may  be  classified  aa  fullows : 

1.  Pigeons  or  doyes  were  the  only  birds  ased  for  sac- 
rilices  (comp.  already  Gen.  xv,  9),  in  particular  young 
pi^i^cons  (tl31^ri  *^9ą,  pulH  colunMni)  and  turtle-dove8, 
which  were  sacńAced,  sometimea  with  other  offerings 
(Lev.  xił,  6,  in  purifying  women  afiter  childbed),  some- 
times  alone  as  free-will  offerings  madę  by  fire  (Lev.  i, 
W);  or  were  prescribed  in  the  purifications  from  lepro- 
sy  (Lev.  ziv,  22),  from  personal  uncleannesa  (Lev.  xv, 
U);  that  of  Nazaritea  (Numb.  Ti,  10),  and  of  women 
ifter  menatruation  (Lev.  xv,  29).  But  in  two  cases, 
where  poverty  inteifered  with  morę  costly  sacriflccs, 
these  were  substituted  (Lev.  v,  7  sq. ;  xii,  8.  Comp. 
Lukę  ii,  24).  Such  offerings  of  birds  were  also  madę 
bv  the  poor  in  Egypt.  (See  Pausan.  x,  82,  9.  Comp. 
Kngel,  Cypru*,  ii,  184  8q.)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing  these  aacrificea,  dealera  in  pigeons  used  to  sit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tempie  (Matt.  xxi,  12;  Mark  xi, 
15;  John  ii,  14, 16);  and  the  raising  of  doyea  was  from 
an  eariy  day  a  pursuit  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (Isa.  lx,  8. 
Comp.  Rosenmnller,  MorgenL  vi,  288),  although  there 
irere  ałso  many  wild  pigeons  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  vii,  16. 
Comp.  Schubert,  iii,  250),  which  built  their  nests  in 
ciefts  of  the  locks  (Jer.  xlviii,  28;  Cant.  ii,  14;  Rob- 
inem, ii,  433),  or  at  leaat  sought  a  refuge  there  when 
cbased  (Psa.  xi,  1.  Comp.  Iliad,  xxi,  493  8q. ;  Quint. 
S»fr%u  xii,  12  8q.).  See  Schwebel,  De  columbarum 
c^itu  (Onold.  1767) ;  Wernsdorf,  De  columb,  sacra  Sy- 
rorum  (Helmst,  1761). 

2.  The  flight  of  the  pigeon  was  employed  by  the 
pnet  as  a  figurę  for  svriftness  (Psa.  lv,  7 ;  H</8ea  xi,  U. 
Comp.  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  1081 ;  Eurip.  Bacck,  1090;  Rob- 
inson, ii,  484),  and  is  so  understood  by  many  interprc- 
t«n  in  8everal  possagea  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt. 

'  iii,  16;  Mark  i,  10;  John  i,  32)  in  which  the  Holy  Spir- 
ii's  descent  is  spoken  of,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
tipire  is  carried  out  still  further  by  Isaiah  (lx,  8),  and 
it  is  tnie  that  the  pigeon  surpasses  in  swiflness  and  di- 
rectoess  of  flight  many  birds  of  its  size,  without,  how- 
€ver,  bcing  remarkable  in  this  rcspect  (Virg.  Jl^tu  v, 
'^13  sq.;  Plin.  X,  52).  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found 
in  its  long  winga  (Rechsteiu,  Naturgesch,  iv,  2),  by 
KMans  of  which  it  often  escapes  the  binis  which  wouM 
pr^y  opon  it  (Plin.  x,  52;  Phsdr.  i,  328;  iElian,  Ani- 
«ai  iii,  45).  In  songs  of  love,  the  eyes  of  the  belovcd, 
as  ezpre8sive  of  attachment  and  of  innocence,  are  com- 
pwed  with  those  of  the  dove,  or,  as  soroe  say,  with  little 
dores  (Cant.  i,  15 ;  iv,  1).  And  in  Cant,  v,  12  it  is  said, 
•*//»  fjfft  are  Ute  dótes  orer  hrooks  ofwater,  hathed  in 
witt,  rutwg  mfulness ;"  a  very  beautiful  description  of 
the  swimming  apple  of  the  eye.  (The  explanation  of 
tbese  worda  by  Umbreit  and  Ddpke  ia  in  better  taste 
thao  that  of  KoaenmUUer.)  The  voice  of  the  dove  is 
represented  by  the  poeta  as  a  «^*,  an  expre8sion  of  sor- 
«>w  (ran,  lat.  xxviii,  14;  lix,  11;  Nah.  ii,  8.  Comp. 
Ettk.  Tii,  16 ;  Thcocr.  vii,  141 ;  Virg.  JCdog.  i,  59 ;  Mar- 


tial,  iii,  59, 10;  and  ąuotationa  from  the  Oriental  poeta 
in  Jones,  Poes.  A  siat,  p.  346  sq. ;  Gesen.  Comment,  on  Isa, 
i,  992).  To  the  white  and  glimmering  plumage  refer- 
ence  is  madę  in  Psa.  lxviii,  14;  on  which  we  remark 
that,  according  to  Haaseląuist  {Tratals,  p.  553),  the 
pigeons  of  Palestine  havc  usually  whitish-gray  feathers 
on  the  neck,  head,  breast,  and  sboulders.  In  the  com- 
parison  used  by  Jesus  (Matt.  x,  16),  the  dove  is  the 
image  of  innocence.  ((yomp.  Schottgeii  and  Wetstein, 
adloc) 

3.  Psa.  Iv,  7  was  undentood  by  the  Hebrew  inter- 
preters  as  affording  a  tracę  of  the  use  of  carrier-pigeons 
among  the  ancient  Jews ;  their  use  being  common  now 
in  the  East,  (See  Arvieux,  Nachr,  v,  422 ;  Troiło,  Trar, 
p.  610  sq. ;  Russell,  A^.  //.  ofA  leppo,  ii,  90 ;  and  especially 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  542 ;  J.  De  Sacy,  Iai  Colombe  messa- 
ffere,  from  the  Arabie  of  Michael  Sabbagh  [Par.  1805] ; 
and  on  the  use  of  thera  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
sieges,  see  iElian,  V.  U,  ix,  2;  Plin.  x,  53;  Front, 
Strateg,  iii,  13,  8.)  But  the  words  of  this  passage  eon- 
tain  no  such  reference.  Some  would  also  rcfer  to  the 
same  birds  the  words  in  Psa.  lvi,  1  (Lengerke,  Ken,  p. 
166),  but  without  reason.  (See  Gesen.  Thes,  i,  104.) — 
Wiuer,  ii,  566.     See  Dove  ;  Turtlb-dove, 

Piggott,  John,  an  EngUah  Baptist  divine,  flonr- 
ished  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  was 
very  popular  in  his  day,  especially  in  his  own  religious 
denomination.  As  a  religious  iustnictor,  he  taught  with 
clearness  and  argued  with  strength,  exhorted  with  ve- 
hemence  and  reproved  with  becoming  authority.  He 
published,  AccoutU  of  J,  PUkmgtoiis  Becantation  of 
Romanitni  (Lond.  1669, 4to) : — Eight  Separate  Sermons 
( 1700-1709,  all  8vo)  i^EUren  Sermons  (1714, 8 vo) ;  with 
the  last  is  the  sermoń  preached  at  Piggott*8  grave  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Stenneth.  See  Skeats,  Uist,  of  the  Free 
Ckurches  of  Englattd,  p.  261 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit. 
and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

PighiUB,  Albert,  whose  family  name  was  Vnn 
Campen,  was  born  about  the  year  1490  at  Campen,  in 
the  Netberlands.  He  studied  first  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Louvain,  then  theology,  on  which  he 
lectured  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Cologne,  where  he 
had  also  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity. 
He  accompanied  pope  Adrian  YI  (q.  v.)  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Adrian  he  resided  at  Romę, 
and  acted  on  several  important  missions  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  Romę,  as  at  Worms  and  Regensburg.  Un- 
der  pope  Paul  III  (q.  v.)  he  was  madę  provost  of  the 
church  of  Su  John  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,  1543.  Although  Pighius  was  very  fierce  against 
Protcstants,  yet  among  his  own  coreligionists  his  or- 
thodoxy  to  the  Catholic  faith  was  doubted  very  much. 
Of  his  works  we  mention,  Adrersus  Pi'ognosticaforum 
rulgus,  gui  animas  pradictitmes  edunł  et  se  astrologos 
mentiunturj  astrologia  defensio : — De  ceguinoctiorum  sol- 
stitiorumgue  inrentione^  nec  non  de  ratione  paschalis  ce- 
Itbrationis  et  de  restitutione  ecclesiastici  calendani : — 
A  dcersus  novam  Marci  Benerentani  astronomiam  apO' 
logia : — A  ssertio  hierarchia  ecdeHastiae  lib,  vi  (Cologne, 
1538,  and  often) : — and  De  libero  hominis  arbitńo  et  di- 
rinagratia  l^ri  x  adversus  Lutherum,  Calfńnum,  et  alios, 
to  which  Calvin  replied  in  his  Defensio  sana  et  orihodoiia 
dodrina  de  Serritute  et  Liberatione  humani  A  rbitrii  ad- 
vers,  Calunmias  Alb,  Pighii  Campensis  (Geneva,  1545), 
published  i  u  his  tractatus.  See  Dupin,  Nourellt  BilUi- 
othegue  des  A  uteurs  ecdesiastiguet,  etc.,  t.  xvi ;  Bayle, 
Diet,  6,  V,;  Schwcizer,  Cenłraldogmen,  i,  180;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Theologisches  Universal-Lexikon, 
s.  V.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten  -  I^xikon,  s.  v.;  Ilagenbach, 
Ilistorg  of  Doctrines,  ii,  197  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pignean  de  Bćhałne,  Pierre-Joseph,  a  French 
missionary,  was  bom  Dec,  1741,  at  Origny  (Thierache). 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  College  of  Laon,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Seminaire  des  Trente-Trois  at  Paris. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz,  in  the 
beginning  of  1756,  for  the  Oriental  missions.  unknown 
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to  his  parents,  who  were  opposed  to  his  design.  In 
1767  he  arrircd  at  Łhe  island  of  Hon-Dat,  near  the  coast 
of  Cochin-China.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  Łhat  mission, 
M.  Piguel,  bishop  of  Cbanipa  in  partibas,  gave  him  the 
direcŁion  of  his  college,  which  he  was  then  transferring  to 
that  place.  In  1768  Łhe  goveraor  of  the  prorince  Kan- 
Rao,  to  which  the  island  of  Hon-Dat  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  be  arrestei),  and  sentenced  him  to  the  cangue, 
with  another  French  misaionaiy  and  a  Chinese  priest, 
They  endured  the  torment  with  patience,  and  after  three 
mouths'  caprivity  were  set  at  large.  Pigneau  resumed 
the  direction  of  his  college,  and  transferred  it  to  Pon- 
dicherry.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Adran  in 
partibus,  and  coadjutor  of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Cochin- 
China,  whora  he  soon  after  succecded  in  his  office.  In 
1774  he  entered  Cochin-China  bv  the  Cambodia.  He 
found  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  rebels,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  king  and  his  nephew.  The  brother 
of  the  latter,  Nguyen-Auts,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
cscaped  and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
whcre  he  was  concealed  for  a  month.  He  succeeded 
afterwards  in  bringing  together  a  smali  force,  took  pos- 
session  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  and  called  to  his  side 
his  benefactor,  and  was,  in  all  he  did,  directed  by  his 
adyice.  In  1783  he  was  beaten  by  the  rebels,  and  had 
to  flee  the  country.  Pigneau  then,  taking  along  the 
pupils  of  his  college,  went  to  the  Cambodia,  and  thence 
to  Siam.  Ha^ing  embarked  for  Pondicherry,  he  heard, 
while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  that  Ngu- 
yen-Auts  was  at  a  short  distance  on  the  coast;  he  joined 
him,  who,  with  about  six  hundred  soldiers,  was  reduoed 
to  ihe  last  extremitv  of  stanration.  He  relieved  them 
with  his  own  prorisions,  and  after  spending  a  fortnight 
with  them,  he  gained  Pulo-Way,  a  smali  desertcd  island, 
situated  8ixty  leagiies  from  the  continent.  He  8ta3'ed 
there  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  wroŁe,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Cochin-Chinese  priest,  instractious  for  the 
religions  worsłiip,  and  corrected  seyeral  works  translat- 
ed  from  the  French.  In  December,  1784,  he  joined 
again  the  king  of  Cochin-China,  and  soon  after  went 
in  person  to  sulicit  the  asslstance  of  Louis  Xyi  for  his 
fńend,  taking  along  with  him  the  six-year-old  son  of 
the  Asiatic  prince.  He  arrived  at  Lorient  Februar}% 
1787.  His  embassY  was  a  successful  one.  France  en- 
gaged  to  send  four  frigates  and  nearly  two  thousand 
soldiers  to  Cochin-China,  and  obtained  in  compensation 
the  principal  harbor  of  that  country,  Touron.  Louis 
XVI  appointed  Pigneau  his  plenipotentiary,  and  had 
his  prebend  presented  by  him  to  Nguyen-Auts.  The 
bishop,  who  had  received  rich  presents  himself,  em- 
barked for  Pondicherry  with  the  young  prince,  carry- 
ing  to  count  Thomas  Conway,  goveniur-general  of  the 
French  settlements,  the  blue  cordon  he  had  obtained  for 
him,  with  Łhe  direction  to  prefiare  and  command  in 
I)er8on  the  projccted  expedition ;  but  various  obstacles, 
among  others  the  Revolution,  prcvented  iU  and  ihe 
bishop  could  only  equip  two  little  ships,  which  he 
loaded  with  ammunition,  guns,  etc.  Count  Conway 
put  also  at  his  disposition  a  frigate,  on  board  of  which 
he  sailed  to  Cochiu-China,  where  he  joined  the  king  in 
December,  1789.  The  arrival  of  these  subsidies,  the 
clever  exertion8  of  the  French  ofHcers,  who  in  a  short 
time  equipped  a  powerful  flcet,  and  organized  an  army 
of  six  thousand  soldiers  after  Łhe  P^uropean  fashion,  gave 
the  Yictory  to  the  king.  The  bishop  was  hopcful  of 
tuming  to  the  advantage  of  roligion  the  influence  he 
had  won,  w  hen  he  died  of  dysentcry,  OcL  9,  1799.  In 
August.  1861,  the  French  go%*crnmenŁ  restored  the 
tomb  of  Pigneau  de  Behaine,  and  proclaimcd  it  French 
property.— Hocfer,  Xuur,  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  224. 

Pignone,  Simone,  an  Italian  paintcr,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Oretti,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1614, 
studied  with  Fabrizio  Boschi,  afterwards  with  Pas- 
signano,  and  lastly  with  Francesco  Furini,  whose  man- 
ner  he  adopted,  though  he  improycd  his  coloring  by 
Tisiting  Yenice,  and  stndying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  particularly  those  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto. 


Afler  his  return  to  Florence  he  distinguished  himnelf 
by  several  works  which  he  executed  fur  the  churclief«, 
and  which  were  greatly  admired  for  the  delicacy  uici 
beauty  of  the  coloring.  The  most  esteelned  of  these 
are,  St,  Mickael  ducomfiłir^  the  Hebel  AngeU,  in  tbe 
Nunziata ;  8t,  IjOttis,  King  of  France,  Distributing  his 
Wealth  to  the  Poor^  in  S.  Felicita;  and  an  altar-piece, 
Monte  Olireto.  His  most  admired  works,  howeycr, 
are  to  be  found  tn  the  coUections  of  the  nobility.  These 
are  of  smali  size,  and  from  sacred  subjecŁt.  There  are 
also  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  Florentine  Gallcry.  He 
was  fond  of  painting  mythological  subjects,  the  peculiar 
charact«r  of  which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  of  dia> 
playing  his  mar%'ellous  skill  in  ilesh  tints.  Lanzi  and 
Carlo  Maratti  agree  as  to  his  being  among  the  bc^t  of 
i  the  Florentine  painters  of  his  time.  His  death  oc» 
curred  in  169a  See  Spooncr,  Biog,  Ilitt.-of  the  Kw^ 
^r/ii,ii,69d. 

Pignorius,  Lai'rentius,  a  noted  Italian  ecclcsias- 
tic,  celebrated  cspecially  as  an  antiąuary,  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1571,  and  tlourished  at  Treyiso,  where  hc 
held  a  canonry.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1681.  Ile 
collected  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  other  curiosities  of 
rare  extent  and  value.  His  principal  work  is  an  at> 
tempt  to  explain  the  famous  Isiac  Table,  a  relic  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  coTcred  with  figures  of  diTinitiefi, 
symbols,  and  hieroglyphs.  The  table  is  supposed  by 
Warburton  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  ancien t 
Egypt  Pignorius  also  wrote  a  treatise.  De  Sercis  et 
eorum  npudreteres  Minisłeriu: — Antiguides  of  Padua , 
etc     See  Nuuc.  Diet,  IJist,  s.  v. 

Pi-halli'roth  (Heb.  Pi-hachiroth^  K^T^nn  -^B, 
understood  by  some  to  be  of  Hebrew  etymolog}-,  and 
rendered  mouth  ofthegorges;  SepL  ti  tvav\iCj  to  aru- 
fŁa  E/pw^,  Eipii*^ ;  Yulg.  Phihahirofh),  a  place  befnre 
or  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  march  from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of 
Egypt.  Pi-hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  either 
band  were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (£xod.  xiv,  2,  9 ; 
Numb.  xxxiii,  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  of 
a  natural  locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there 
should  have  been  a  town  or  yillage  in  both  parts  of  the 
countr}'  whcre  it  is  placed  in  additiou  to  Migdol  and 

I  Baal-zephon,  which  seem  to  haye  been,  if  not  towns,  at 
Icast  mili  tary  stations,  and  its  name  is  susceptible  of  an 
Egyptian  etymology  giying  a  sensc  apposite  to  this 
idea.  The  lirst  part  of  the  word  is  apparently  treated 
by  its  punctuation  as  a  separatc  prefix  (Numb.  xxxiii,  8), 
and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  masculine  dcf- 
inite  article  Pe,  Pa,  or  Pi,  Jablonsky  proposed  the 
Coptic  pi'A  chirot,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows,"  and 
this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M.  Fulgence  Fresnel 
recognised  in  the  modern  Ghuweybet  el-bus,  *'  the  bed 
of  reeds,"  near  Kas  Atakah.  There  is  another  Ghutccy-, 
bet  el-hus  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name  would  of  course 
depend  for  its  permanencc  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
yegetation  subject  to  change.  Migdol  appears  to  haye 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.     See 

'  MioDou  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  haye  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  See  Baai^zepiion.  Wc 
should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  encampment  would 
haye  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy,  haying  on 
either  band  an  eleyation  marked  by  a  watch-towcr 
(Smith).  It  is  eyident  that  so  vague  a  circumstance  as 
the  prcscncc  of  reeds,  which  are  common  in  any  nioist 
place  near  Suez,  cannot  serye  to  determine  the  locality. 
This  must  be  iixed  by  the  morę  definite  notices  of  the 
narratiye,  which  appear  to  us  to  point  to  the  opening 
of  Łhe  plain  eUBadfah,  between  Jcbel  Atakah  and  Jebel 
Abu-Dcraj.    See  Exode  ;  Red  Sea,  Crossing  of. 

Pik,  also  called  Jesaiah  Berlin,  a  somewhat  noted 
Jewish  rabbi,  flourished  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  where  he 
died,  May  18, 1799,  after  haying  occnpied  the  rabbiship 
for  about  8ixteen  years.  He  wrote  T^1*iart,  or  notes  and 
oorrections  to  the  Talmud,  which  are  generally  priuted  iu 
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th«  modern  editions  of  the  Talmud :— -^31?^'^  h^itn, 
elucidAtions  and  correctioiis  to  Nathan  ben-Jecliiers 
(q.  r.)  dicŁionary,  called  A  ruch,  but  only  on  tbe  Ictten 
H-Z,  which  were  eiUted  by  R.  W.  GUnsburg  (Breslau, 
1830),  wbile  the  aecond  part,  comprbing  the  letteiB  b— H, 
which  was  prepared  by  Lnzzatto  and  Hurwitz.  was  ed- 
iied  by  Roaenkranz  (Yienna,  1869) :— XT3^iin  i3'iiD,  i.  e. 
cloasaries  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (q.  v.),  editcd  by 
D.  Sklower  (Breslau,  1827,  and  Yienna,  1836) :— ';nir2<ń 
"{""At  glosaaries  on  the  Misbna,  printed  in  the  editions 
oTthe  Mishna  (Yienna,  1793;  Pragnę,  1825-80;  and 
with  manyadditions  editedbyW.  Eger,  Altona,  1841-46). 
See  lieer,  Judiseke  LiUritturbrieJe  (Leips.  1867,  p.  46 ; 
reprinted  from  FrankeFa  Monais$chri/}f  1863-1854); 
Furst,  BMiotheca  Judaica,  i,  110;  Zuiiz,  DU  Monats- 
tayf  dtt  Kalmdetjahrta  (Berlin,  1872),  p,  27 ;  Engl.  transl. 
br  Rer.  a  Pick,  in  the  Jewi9k  Messenger  (N.  Y.  1874) ; 
Casscl,  Leił/tiden  zur  judischen  GescAichte  v,  Lileratur 
(Berlin,  1872),  p.  107 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth,  u,  s.  Stkien, 
iii,  246;  Steinschneider,  Bibliograplu  Uandb.  p.  22;  Ca- 
taioffus  IJbr.  lltbr.  in  BibUotA.  BodL  p.  1386.     (R  P.) 

Pikę,  Samuei<,  an  English  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ramaey,  Wiltsbire,  about  1717.  He  became 
minister  of  a  congregation  at  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
in  1747  succeeded  John  Htll  at  the  Three  Cranes,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1773.  Pikę  was  qułte  a  yoluminons 
writer.  Among  his  many  prodactions  we  mention, 
Tho^ghis  on  such  Pcusages  of  Seripture  as  ascribe  A/- 
fsdions  and  Passions  to  thf.  Deity  (Lond.  1760,  12mo) : 
—Philosopkia  Sacra,  or  the  Principles  ofNatural  Phir 
Impky  eactraded  from  Duńne  Retelation  (Lond.  1768, 
8ro);  a  scarce  work,  written  on  Hutchinsonian  prin- 
ciples:—rA«  Naturę  and  Etridences  oj"  Saring  Faith; 
heing  the  subttanee  o/Four  Sermorn  on  Heb.  xi,  1 ;  Two 
of  which  ttere  Preached  at  the  Merchants*  Lecture,  Pin- 
ner*  HalL  With  a  Preface  (Lond.  1764,  8vo):— i?e- 
Ugious  Cases  of  Conscience  answered  in  an  Erangelieal 
Manner,  or  the  Inąuiring  Christian  Instructed;  to  which 
an  added  Replies  to  Thirłg-two  Quesfions,  or  the  Pro- 
frmng  Christian  Tried  at  the  Bar  of  God's  Word,  To 
vhich  is  subjoined  the  Character  of  the  Iloppg,  ITonest, 
(od  Faithful  Man.  By  Samuel  Pikę  and  Samuel  Hay- 
vtfd  (new  ed.  Romse}',  1819,  8ro ;  last  Amer.  ed.  wif h 
an  Iidrod,  by  Vt,  H.  A.  Boardman,  Phila.  1859, 12mo)  : 
—Compendiaus  HArew  Lexicon  (1766,  8ro;  new  ed. 
1816,  Sro).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
Mori,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgchp.  Bibliog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PikollOB,  a  deity  among  the  ancicnt  Wends  of 
Skronią,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  infeT- 
ntl  rejpons  and  tbe  realms  of  the  dead.  He  was  rep- 
resented  as  an  old  man  with  a  pale  countenance,  and 
hiring  before  him  three  death's  beads.  He  correspond- 
^  to  Piuio  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  Siea  of  tbe 
Hind&a.  Like  the  latter,  he  desires  buman  blood,  and 
reigns  at  once  over  the  manes  or  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
orer  the  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Pilaiik,  Stephen,  a  Hungarian  ecclesiastic  of  some 
(listinction,  was  bom  ac  Otschora  in  1616.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  dergyman,  and  also  devoted  him- 
sclf  to  the  ministry,  and  his  talent  as  a  preacher  soon 
got  bim  a  widespread  reputation.  In  the  year  1 663,  wbile 
tnrelliug,  he  was  captured  by  Tartani,  who  reduced  him 
toslarery.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1693,  at  Neusalza.  Hisprin- 
cipa!  writings  are,  Currus  Jehorts  mtra6ł/i«  (Wittenberg, 
1678, 4to) ;  and  Turcico-  Tartarica  crudeliias  (Buda,  1684, 
4to),  a  touching  acoount  of  his  captivity.  His  son,  also 
called  Stephen,  who  died  in  1710,  left  some  works,  now 
forgotlen.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUraU,  xl,  229. 

Pi'Iate,  PoMTUJS  (nóyrcoc  HiAoroc  Grncized 
from  the  Latin  Poniius  PHatuś),  the  Roman  procurator 
or  mident  as  goremor  of  Judsa  during  the  period  of 
OUT  Lord's  public  ministry  and  passion,  and  chiefly 
known  in  bistory  from  his  connection  with  the  Cruci- 
&uoQ.   (In  tbe  foUowing  account  we  hirgely  avail  our- 


selres  of  the  article  in  Smith^s  Diet,  ofthe  Bibie,  with 
additions  from  other  sources.) 

L  His  Name,  —  His  pnenomen  or  6rst  name  is  un- 
known.  His  nomen  or  famUv-name  indicates  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the  gens  of 
the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman  history  in  the 
person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  tbe  great  Samnite  gen- 
erał The  cognomen  Pilatus  hąs  received  two  explana- 
tions.  (!.)  As  armed  with  the /n/um  or  jarelin  (comp. 
"  pilata  agmina,'*  Yirg.  jEn,  xii,  121) ;  (2.)  As  contracted 
from  pHeatus,  The  fact  that  the  pileus  or  cap  was  the 
badge  of  manumitted  slayes  (comp.  Suetonius,  Nero, 
c.  57 ;  Tiber.  c.  4),  makes  it  probable  that  the  epithet 
marked  him  ont  as  a  libertus,  or  as  descended  from  one. 

II.  His  Office, — Pilate  was  tbe  sixth  Roman  procura- 
tor of  Judtta  (Matt  xxvii,  2;  Mark  xv,  1 ;  Lukę  iii,  1 ; 
John  xviii,  xix),  under  whom  our  Lord  taught,  suffered, 
and  died  (Acts  iii,  18;  ir,  27;  xiii,  28;  1  Tiro.  vi,  18). 
The  testimony  of  Tacitus  on  this  point  is  no  less  elear 
than  it  is  important;  for  it  fixes  beyond  a  doubt  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  our  religion  were  laid. 
"  The  author  of  that  name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ, 
who  was  capitally  punished  in  tbe  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
Pontius  Pilate**  (Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  Tiberio 
impeńtante,  per  Procuratorera  Pontium  Pilatum  sup- 
plicio  affectuB  est). 

A  procurator  {kjrirpowoc,  Philo,  I^g,  ad  Caium,  and 
Joseph  us.  War,  ii,  9, 2 ;  but  less  correctly  riyfpwf,  Matt. 
xxvii,  2;  and  Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  8, 1)  was  generally 
a  Roman  knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the  govemor 
of  a  province  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in 
canses  connected  with  it.  Strictiy  speaking,  procura- 
tores  Ccesaris  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
inces,  i.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  constituŁion  of 
Augustus,  were  rescrved  for  the  special  administration 
of  the  emperor,  without  the  intervention  of  the  senate 
and  people,  and  govemed  by  his  legate.  In  the  sena- 
torial  provinces,  govemed  by  proconsuls,  the  corre- 
sponding  duties  were  discharged  by  ąufestors.  Yct  it 
appears  that  8ometimesj>rocv ra/OTY^  were  appointed  in 
those  provinces  also,  to  oollect  certain  ducs  of  the^^cM 
(the  emperor*s  special  reveuue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  ararium  (the  revenue  administered  by  the 
senate).  Soroetimes  in  a  smali  territory,  especially  m 
one  contiguous  to  a  laiger  province,  and  dependent  upon 
it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the  administration,  and 
had  fuli  military  and  judicial  authority,  though  he  was 
responsible  to  the  govemor  of  the  neigbboring  province. 
Thus  Judfl»  was  attached  to  Syria  upon  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to 
govem  it,  with  Csesarea  for  its  capital  Alrcady,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus ;  then,  after  tbe  eth- 
narch*s  banishment,  came  Coponius;  the  third  procu- 
rator was  M.  Ambivius ;  the  fourth  Annius  Rufus ;  the 
fifth  Yalerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth  Pontius  Pilate 
(Josephus,  v4fl^  xviii,  2,  2),  who  was  appointed  A.D. 
26-6,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  of- 
iice  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  10, 
2).  The  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  accounts 
in  the  New  Testament  and  those  supplied  by  Josephus 
is  entire  and  satisfactory.  It  bas  bcen  exhibited  in  de- 
tali by  the  leamed,  accurate,and  candid  Lardner  (i,  160- 
889,  Lond.  1827).  These  procurators  had  their  head- 
ąuarters  at  Ciesarea,  which  is  called  by  Tacitus  Judaue 
caput ;  but  they  took  up  their  temporary  abode  at  Je- 
rusalem  on  occasion  of  the  great  feasts,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  any  popular  outbreak.  See  Pro- 
curator. 

III.  flis  Life, — 1.  Of  the  earlg  history  of  Pilate  we 
know  nothing;  but  a  German  legend  iills  up  the  gap 
strangely  enough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus, 
king  of  Mayence.  His  father  sends  him  to  Roroe  as  a 
hostage.  There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder;  but  being 
sent  to  Pontus,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  tbe  barba- 
rous  tribes  there,  rcceives  in  conseqnence  the  new  name 
of  Pontius,  and  is  sent  to  Judsa.   It  bas  been  suggested 
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tbat  Łhe  twenty-second  legion,  which  was  in  PalesŁine 
at  the  time  of  tłie  destructioii  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  af- 
terwarda  stationed  at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in  this 
case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  inventor8 
of  the  fable  (comp.  Yilmar,  Deutsche  NationdUUeraiur, 
i,  217). 

2.  His  Ojfficial  Car«r.— (1.)  His  AdmtnUiration  in 
General.— One  of  Pilate'8  first  acta  was  to  renioye  the 
headąuarters  of  the  army  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Boldiers  of  course  took  with  them  thelr  standards, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  ragę  of  the  people  on  dis- 
oovering  what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down 
in  crowds  to  Oesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  le- 
siding,  and  besought  hiro  to  remoye  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion  he  gave  the  signal  to  some  con- 
cealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners  and  put  them 
to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him;  but  this 
only  strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  de- 
clared  themselyes  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innoration.  Pi- 
late then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his  ordcrs 
brought  down  to  Oesarea  (Josephus,  Attł.  xviii,  8, 12; 
WoTf  ii,  9,  2^).  No  preyioos  goyemor  had  yenturcd 
on  such  an  outrage.  Herod  Łhe  Great,  it  is  true,  had 
placed  the  Roman  eagle  on  one  of  his  new  buildings ; 
but  this  had  been  followed  by  a  riolent  outbreak,  and 
the  attempt  had  not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  Geschickte^ 
iy,  500).  The  extent  to  which  the  scmples  of  the  Jewa 
on  this  point  were  respccted  by  Łhe  Roman  goyeniors  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  effigy  of  either  god  or  em- 
peror  is  found  on  the  money  ooined  by  them  in  Judiea 
bcfore  the  war  under  Nero  {ibid.  y,  38,  referring  to  De 
Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la  Numismaiigue  judaiguef  pt. 
viii,  ix).  Assumiug  this,  the  denarius  with  Ctesafs 
image  and  superscription  of  Matt.  xxiii  must  haye  been 
A  coin  from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other 
proyince.  The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  re- 
ceiyed  as  a  Temple-offering.  See  Abomination  of 
Desolation. 


Coln  of  Jadea  strnck  under  Pont  fus  Pilate. 

Ohwrw :  T^ftrpU^  KMMpat  (<'  Of  TlberlM  Criar"),  with  tb*  lefr^nd  tt  16, 
i.  e.  A.D.  n,  the  ymr  of  oar  Lnrd'a  crnciflzlon.  Reterm :  'io>>xia  Kai9»- 
pot  ("  Jułta  [mother]  of  C«Mr*')<  «ltl>  thres  ««n  of  eon  tl«d  togatber. 
Prob«bly  •  iModratu,  wtnlTalcnt  to  two  "  mitM"  (Matt.  xi,  M). 

On  two  other  occasions  Pilate  nearly  drove  the  Jews 
to  insurrection ;  the  first  when,  in  spite  of  this  waming 
about  Łhe  images,  he  hung  up  in  his  palące  at  Jerusa- 
lem some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  the  names  of  dei- 
ties,  which  were  only  remoyed  by  an  order  from  Tibe- 
rius  (Philo,  Ad  Caiunij  §  88,  ii,  689) ;  the  second  when 
he  appropriated  the  reyenue  arising  from  the  redemp- 
tion  of  vows  (Coiban;  comp.  Mark  yii,  11)  to  the  con- 
struction  of  an  aąneduct.  This  ortler  led  to  a  riot,  which 
he  suppressed  by  aending  among  the  crowd  soldiers 
with  conoealed  daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number, 
not  only  of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators  (Josephus, 
War^  ii,  9,  4).  Ewald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Si- 
loam  (Lukę  xiii,  4)  may  haye  been  part  of  the  samo 
works,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  its  fali  was 
looked  upon  as  a  judgment  {Gesch.  yi,  40).  The  Phar- 
isaic  reycrence  for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban 
(Mark  vii,  11),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it 
anything  that  had  an  impure  origin  (Matt.  xxyii,  6), 
may  be  regarded,  perbaps,  as  outgrowths  of  the  same 
feeling.     Śee  Corban. 

To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rcst 
on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galilieans,  which  was  told  to  our 


Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (airayyEXAovrcc»  Lukę  xiii, 
1),  and  on  which  he  founded  some  remarks  on  the 
connection  between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  haye 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  coart 
of  the  Tempie,  sińce  the  blood  of  the  worshippcrs  was 
mingled  toith  their  sacrifices ;  but  the  silence  of  Josephus 
about  it  seema  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  on  such 
occasions  were  so  frequent  that  it  was  needless  to  re- 
count  them  all.  Ewald  suggests  that  the  insurrection 
of  which  Mark  speaks  (xy,  7)  must  haye  been  that  con- 
nected  with  the  appropriatinn  of  the  Corban  (st/pra\ 
and  that  this  explains  the  eagemess  with  which  the 
people  demanded  Barabbas^s  release.  He  infers  further, 
from  Barabbas's  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi 
(Abba  was  a  rabbinic  tirle  of  honor),  and  thus  accotints 
for  the  part  taken  in  his  fayor  by  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.     Sec  Barabbas. 

(2.)  His  ^ecial  Connection  with  Jesus. — It  was  the 
custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly, 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  Passoyer,  Pilate  was  occu- 
pying  his  official  residence  in  Uerod's  palące;  and  to 
the  gates  of  this  palące  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge 
of  blasphemy.  was  brought  early  in  the  rooming  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
unable  to  cnter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest  tliey 
should  be  dedled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  Passoyer  (John 
xyiii,  28).     Pilate  therefore  came  out  to  leani  their 
purpose,  and  demanded  the  naturę  of  the  charge.     At 
first  they  seem  to  haye  expected  that  he  would  haye 
carried  out  their  wishcs  without  further  lnquiry,  and 
therefore  merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  KaKoiroi^ 
(disturber  of  the  public  peace) ;  but  as  a  Roman  procu- 
rator had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  under- 
stoo<l  his  business  too  wcll  to  consent  to  such  a  condcm- 
nation,  and  as  they  knew  tliat  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  morę  than  Gallio  afterwards 
did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts  xvui,  14), 
they  were  obliged  to  deyise  a  new  cbarge,  and  therefore 
interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accus- 
ing  him  of  assuming  the  royal  title,  pen-erting  the  na- 
tion,  and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Romę 
(Lukę  xxiii,  8;  an  aocount  plainly  pn»upposed  in 
John  xyiii,  83).     It  is  cyident  that  from  this  moment 
Pilate  was  distracted  between  two  conflicting  feelings :  a 
fear  of  oflending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatl}'  strength- 
ened by  any  show  of  lukewarmncss  in  punbhing  an  of- 
fence  against  the  imperial  goyemment,  and  a  conscious 
conyiction  that  Jesus  was  Innocent,  sińce  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free  the  nation  from  Roman 
authority  was  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Morcover,  this  last  feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  onn 
hatred  of  the  Jcwe,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused 
him  freąuent  truuble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekncss  of  the  suiferer.     First  he 
examined  our  Lord  priyately,  and  asked  him  whcther 
he  were  a  king.    The  ąuestion  which  he  in  retuni  put 
to  his  judge,  "  Sayest  thou  this  oj"  thyself^  or  did  ołhrrs 
tell  it  thee  ofme?^  seems  to  iroply  that  there  was  i  u  Pi- 
late's  own  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner  really  was 
what  he  was  charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which 
shows  itself  again  in  the  later  question,  "  Whence  art 
thou  f "  (John  xix,  8),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  relrasc 
him  (yer.  12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  iuscription 
on  the  cross  (yer.  22).     In  any  case  Pilate  acceptcd  as 
satisfactory  Christ^s  assurance  that  hw  hingdwn  was  not 
of  this  tporldy  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  naturę  or  ob- 
jects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this  world'8 
weapons,  though  he  could  not  nnderstand  the  asscrtion 
that  it  was  to  be  establishcd  by  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.     His  famous  reply,  "  Whut  is  truth?""  was  the 
question  of  a  worldly-minded  politician,  soeptical  be- 
cause  he  was  indiiferent,  one  who  thought  truth  an 
empty  name,  or  at  least  could  not  see  "any  coniieotio;) 
between  a\fi^Ha  and  /3<i(r«X(m,  truth  and  policy'*  (Dr* 
C.  Wordsworth,  Comm,  ad  loc.).    With  this  ąuestiuu  be 
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broagbt  the  intenriew  to  a  close,  and  came  out  to  the 
Jews  and  declared  the  priaoner  Innocent.     To  tbia  they 
replied  chat  his  teachtng  had  stirred  up  all  the  people 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.    The  mention  of  Galilee 
nggested  to  Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping.from  his  di- 
kmnui»  by  sendtng  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipaa,  te- 
tnrch  of  tbat  country,  wbo  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  feast,  while  at  the  same  time  this  ga^e  him  an 
opportunity  for  makiiig  orertures  of  reconciliation  to 
Herod,  with  whoie  jurisdiction  be  had  probably  in  some 
reccnt  instance  interfered.     But  Herod,  though  propiti- 
ated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
nutter,  and  noerely  sent  Jesus  back  to  Pilate  dreased  in 
a  shtning  kingly  robę  {ie^ra  \afŁKpdiff  Lukę  xxiu, 
11),  to  expres8  bis  ridicule  of  such  pretensions,  and  con- 
t«mpt  for  the  whole  business.    So  Pilate  was  coropelled 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the 
chief  pricsts  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably 
sammoned  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  fayor- 
able  to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accused 
bul  done  notbing  worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  hopes  of  pacifyiug  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposed 
to  scourge  him  before  he  released  him.     But  as  the  ac- 
cusera  were  resolred  to  haye  his  blooii,  they  rejected 
this  CKHioesaion,  and  therefure  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
fresh  expedient.     It  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman 
([oyenioT  to  grant  eyery  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passorer, 
pardon  to  one  condenmed  criminaL     The  origin  of  the 
prtt:ttce  is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  wilh 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Iivy  (y,  13)  that  at  a  Lectistcr- 
nittin  **  yinctis  qaoque  dempta  yincula."     PiJate  there- 
fore  oflfered  the  people  their  choioe  bctween  two,  the 
murderer  Barabbaa,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  days 
before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiab.    To  receiye  their 
decision  he  aacended  the  /Siy^a,  a  portable  tribunal 
which  was  carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to 
be  placed  whereycr  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
preseot  case  was  erected  on  a  tessellated  payement  (X<- 
^ótrrpvrov)  in  front  of  the  palaoe,  and  called  in  Hebrew 
Gabbatha,  probably  from  being  laid  down  on  a  slight 
deraiion  (H^^,  *'  to  be  high'*).     As  soon  as  Pilate  had 
taken  his  seat^  be  received  a  roysterious  message  from 
bis  wife,  according  to  trailitiun  a  proselytc  of  the  gate 
(3fo<rf/3^v)»  nanoed  Procia  or  Claudia  Procula  (J£vang, 
Niood.  ii)f  wbo  had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream," 
wbich  impelled  ber  to  entreat  ber  husbaud  not  to  con- 
demn  the  Just  One.     But  he  had  no  longer  any  choioe 
in  the  matter,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
priests,  choee  Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the 
(^th  of  Jesus;  insurrection  secmed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late rcluctantly  yielded.    But  before  issuing  the  fatal 
onler  he  waahed  bis  hands  before  the  multitude,  as  a 
ugn  tbat  he  was  Innocent  of  the  crime,  in  iroitation 
probably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxi,  where 
it  is  ordered  tbat  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  munler  is 
not  discoyered,  the  eldera  of  the  city  in  which  it  oocurs 
sball  wash  their  hands,  with  the  declaration,  "Our 
^>ands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  haye  our  eyes 
Ken  it.**    Such  a  practice  might  natnrally  be  adopted 
e\'en  by  a  Koman,  as  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multi- 
tude around  him.    As  in  the  present  case  it  produced 
00  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the  scourg- 
iog  preparatory  to  execution;  but  the  sight  of  unjust 
tolfering  so  patiently  borne  scems  again  to  have  troubled 
^  oonscience,  and  prompted  a  new  e£fort  in  favor  of 
the  Yictim.     He  brought  him  out  bleeding  from  the 
iSTage  puoisbment,  and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robę  and 
crown  of  thoms  which  the  soldiers  had  put  on  him  in 
deńńon,  and  said  to  the  people,  «<  Behold  the  man !" 
bopiog  tbat  such  a  spectacle  would  rouse  them  to  shame 
■od  oompassion.    But  the  priests  only  renewed  their 
^laiDon  for  his  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
charge  of  treaaon  might  be  considered  insufficient,  re- 
turoed  to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  quot- 
>ng  the  law  of  Aloses  (Ley.  xxiy,  16),  which  punished 
<^pheny  with  stooing,  dedared  that  he  must  die  "  be- 


cause  he  madę  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
vi6c  dtov  augmented  Płlate's  superstitious  fears,  already 
aroused  by  his  wife'8  dream  (Jta^ou  i^o/Si/di;,  John 
xix,  7) ;  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  be* 
roes  or  demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  him 
again  into  the  palące,  and  inquired  anxiou8ly  into  his 
descent  ("Whence  art  thou?*')  and  his  claims,  but,  as 
the  question  was  only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity, 
Jesus  madę  no  reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  him  of 
his  owu  absolute  power  oyer  him,  he  closed  this  last 
conyersation  with  the  irreeolute  govemor  by  the  rooum- 
ful  remark :  *'  Thou  couldst  haye  no  power  at  all  against 
me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ;  therefore  he 
that  deliyered  me  uuto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  God 
had  given  to  Pilate  power  over  him,  and  power  only, 
but  to  those  wbo  delivered  him  up  God  had  givcn  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate's 
sin,  in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  thaii  theirs 
wbo,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures  before 
them,  and  the  word  of  prophccy  sŁill  alive  among  them 
(John  xi,  &0;  xyiii,  14),  had  deliberatcly  conspired  for 
his  death.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  one  last 
effbrt  to  saye  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude; 
but  now  arose  the  formidable  ery,  "If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Casar's  friend,"  and  PiUte,  to  whom 
political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronouuced  the  desired  eon- 
demnation. 

The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord*s  trial  supply 
many  inten»ting  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
eyangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative  with 
the  known  ciistoms  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate,  being 
only  a  procurator,  had  no  qu8estor  to  conduct  the  tńal, 
and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself.  Again, 
in  early  times  Koman  magistrates  had  not  been  aUowed 
to  take  their  wiyes  with  them  into  the  proyinces,  but 
this  prohibidon  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  latterly  a 
proposal  madę  by  Oecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  rejected 
(Tacit.  Atm.  iii,  33,  34).  Grotius  points  out  that  the 
word  avŁirŁfi^tv,  used  when  Pilate  sends  our  Lord  to 
Herod  (Lukę  xxiii,  7),  is  "propńa  Komani  juris  yox: 
nam  remittUur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehensus  mittitur 
ad  judicem  aut  originis  aut  habitationis"  (see  Alford,  ad 
loc).  The  tessellated  pavement  (X(^ó<jrpairov)  was  so 
necessary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  /3/7/i<r, 
that  Julius  Ciesar  carried  one  about  with  him  on  his 
expedłtions  (Sueton.  JuL  c  46).  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when  Judaea  becamc  a 
proyince  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  9,  1).  Scourging  before 
execution  was  a  well-known  Roman  practice. 

So  ended  Pilate^s  share  in  the  greatest  cńme  which 
bas  been  committed  sińce  the  w^orld  began.  That  he 
did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of  anger  against 
the  Jews  wbo  had  thus  compelled  his  acquiescence,  and 
of  coropassion  and  awe  for  the  Sufferer  whom  he  had 
unrighteously  sentenced,  is  plam  from  his  curt  and  an- 
gry  refusal  to  alter  the  inscription  which  he  had  pre- 
pared  for  the  cross  (ó  yiypa^a,  yiypa^a),  his  ready  ac- 
quiesoence  in  the  request  madę  by  Joseph  of  Arimathtea 
that  the  Lord*s  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather 
Łhan  consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  re8er\*ed  for 
those  wbo  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his  sul- 
len  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  the 
sepulchre  śhould  be  guarded.  (Matt.  xxvii,  65,  e^cr; 
Kowm»iliav '  ifirayerti  atn^\ioair^e  <oc  oliart.  £lli- 
cott  would  translate  this,  **  Take  a  guard,"  on  the  gruund 
that  the  watchers  were  Roman  soldiers,  wbo  were  not 
under  the  command  of  the  priests.  But  some  might 
haye  been  placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and 
we  should  rather  expect  \a^iri  if  the  senteuce  were 
imperative.) 

(3.)  Bis  Eveniual  Fale. — Herę,  as  far  as  Scriptnre  is 
ooncemed,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  life  ends.  But  we 
leam  from  Josephus  {Ant,  xviii,  4, 1)  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Ocsar  did  not  save  him  from 
political  disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and 
rcbcUious.    A  leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to 
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diaclose  to  thetn  thc  sacred  treasures  which  Moscs  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  3fouiit  Gerizim.  Pilate 
led  his  troops  against  them,  and  defeate<l  them  easily 
enouf^h.  The  Saraaritans  complained  to  Yitellius,  nuw 
president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Romę  to  answer 
their  accusations  before  the  cmperor  (ibid.  2).  When  he 
reached  Komę  he  fuund  Tiberius  dead  and  Caius  (Calig- 
ula)  on  the  throne,  A.D.  36.  Euflebius  adds  Clłist,  Kcd. 
ii,  7)  that  soon  afterwards.  "  wcaried  witb  miafortunes," 
he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scenę  of  his  death  there 
are  various  traditions.  One  is  that  he  was  banished  to 
Yienna  AUobrogum  (Yienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a 
singular  monument,  a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base, 
fifty-two  feet  high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate*s  tomb 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Clats,  Geog,  art.  Yienna).  Another  is 
that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  moontain  by 
the  lakę  of  Lucernę,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus;  and 
there,  after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse 
and  despair  rathcr  than  pcnitence,  plunged  into  thc 
dismal  lakę  which  occupies  its  summit.  According  to 
the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  often  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through  the  action  of  one 
washing  his  hands;  and  when  he  does  so  dark  clouds 
of  roist  gathcr  iirst  round  the  bosom  of  the  lufernal 
Lakę  (such  it  has  been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrap- 
ping  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness, 
presage  a  teraiiest  or  hurricane,  which  is  surę  to  foUow 
in  a  short  space*'  (Scott,  A  rme  o/  Getersteuif  eh.  i).  (See 
below.) 

Pilate^s  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prominent 
in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as  Claudia  Pro- 
cula  (Niceph.  łłisł,  EccL  i,  30).  She  had  been  a  prose- 
lyte  to  Judaisra  before  the  crucifixion  {Ev€mg,  Nicod. 
c.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  her  history,  but 
the  tradition  that  she  became  a  Christian  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Origen  {ffom.  in  Afałf,  xxxv),  The  Greek 
Church  has  canonized  her.  The  dream  has  been  inter- 
preted  by  some  as  a  divine  interposition ;  by  others  as 
a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  who  wished  to  preyent  the 
Saviour'8  death :  by  óthcrs  as  the  unconscious  retlection 
of  her  interest  in  the  reports  which  had  reached  her  re- 
garding  Jesus.  The  description  of  Jesus  as  "  that  just 
man"  {rtf  ŁiKait^  iKtiytij)^  it  is  remarked  by  Schaff,  rc- 
calls  the  celebrated  unconscious  prophecy  of  Plato,  in 
his  Repuhlicy  as  to  the  SiKotoc  who  was,  after  enduring 
all  posśible  sufferings,  to  restore  righteousness.  In  the 
earlier  periods,  and  indeed  so  long  as  the  comroonwealth 
subsisted,  it  was  yery  unusual  for  the  goyemors  of 
proyinces  to  take  their  wirea  with  them  (Senec.  De 
Conłror.  25),  and  in  the  strict  regulations  which  Au- 
gustus  introduced  tie  did  not  allow  the  fayor,  except  in 
peculiar  and  spccified  circumstances  (Seuton.  A  ug,  24). 
The  praclice,  however,  grew  to  be  morę  and  morę  prev- 
alent,  and  was  customary  in  Pilate  s  time.  It  is  eyident 
from  Tacitus  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Gerraanicus  had  his  wife  Agrippina  with  him  in  Ger- 
many {AimaL  i,  40,  41;  comp.  iii,  33-59;  Josephus, 
Ant.  XX,  10, 1;  Ulpian,  iv,  2).  Indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  took  his  wife 
with  him  into  the  East.  Piso,  the  pnefcct  of  Syria,  took 
his  wife  also  along  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit. 
A  rnial.  ii,  54,  55).  "  But,"  says  Lardner  (i,  1 52), "  noth- 
ing can  render  this  (the  practice  in  quesŁion)  morę  ap- 
parcnt  than  a  motion  madę  in  the  Roman  senate  by 
Sercrus  Cffisina,  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Tiberius, 
and  sccond  of  Drusus  Oesar  (A.D.  21),  that  no  magis- 
trale to  whom  any  proyince  was  assigned  should  be  ac- 
companied  by  his  wife,  except  the  senate's  rejecting  it, 
and  that  with  some  indignation"  (Tacit.  AnnaL  iii,  33, 
84).  Thc  fact  mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  im- 
plicd,  in  Matthcw,  l>eing  thus  confirmed  by  fuli  and  un- 
ąuestionablc  evidence,  cannot  fail  to  scrA'e  as  a  corrob- 
oration  of  the  evangelical  history.  (Comp.  Paulus, 
Comm.  iii,  723;  Kuinol,  fn  loc.  Mci.;  Gotter,  De  Conju- 
ffia  Pilati  Somnio,  Jena,  1704 ;  Kluge,  De  Somnio  Uxoris 
Pil.  Hal.  1720;  Ilerbart,  Exame»%  Somnii  Uxoris  Pil. 
Oldenb.  1735.) 


lY.  nit  Character.— The  character  of  Pilate  may  be 
sufficiently  inferred  from  the  sketch  giyen  aboye  of  łiis 
conduct  at  our  Lord'8  triaL     By  some  he  has  beeii  de- 
picted  as  one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants ;  by  others,  włio 
have  passed.  to  the  opposite  ex  trenie,  his  faulta  ha^e 
been  unduly  palliated  or  dented.     TertulHan  speaks  of 
him  as  yirtually  a  Christian  at  heart  ("jara  pro  suA 
con8cientiaChriAiianum,"^/)o2.c.21);  and  the  Ethiopian 
Church  has  eyen  madę  him  a  saint.     We  baye  no  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that,  so  far  as  his  generał  administration 
went,  it  differeti  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  Koman 
goyemors  of  Judica.     He  was  a  type  of  the  rich  ancl 
comipt  Romans  of  his  age;  a  worldly-miuded  states- 
man,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life, 
yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings  of  justice  and 
mercy.     His  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  the  instances 
ąuoted  from  Josephus,  though  seyere,  was  not  thought* 
lessly  cruel  or  tyrannical,  considering  the  generał  prac- 
tice of  Roman  goyemors,  and  the  diifficulties  of  deidin^ 
with  a  nation  so  arrogant  and  penrerse.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authors  in- 
consistent  with  his  desire,  obyious  from  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratiye,  to  saye  our  Lord.     But  all  his  better  feelings 
were  oycrpowercd  by  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own  secu- 
rity.    He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  of  per- 
sonal  annoyance  in  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice;  the 
unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor^s  frown  and 
the  loss  of  place  and  power.     Wbile  we  do  not  differ 
from  Chryso6tom*s  opinion  that  he  was  irapavoftoc 
(Chrysost.  i,  802,  A  dr,  JudaoSj  yi),  or  that  recorded  in 
the  Apostolical  C>>nstitutions  (y,  14),  that  he  was  dpai-^ 
cpoc,  we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Lord'8  merci- 
ful  judgment,  "  He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."    At  the  same  time  his  history  fumishes 
a  proof  that  worldluiess  and  want  of  piinctplc  are  sources 
of  crimes  no  less  awfid  than  those  which  spring  from 
deliberate  and  reckless  wickedness.     The  unhappy  no> 
toriet}''  giyen  to  his  name  by  its  place  inthe  two  uni- 
yersal  creeds  of  Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire 
of  singling  him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing 
the  datę  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness  to 
the  claims  of  Christ  ianity  as  resting  on  a  historical  basis 
(August.  De  Fide  et  Symh.  c.  y,  vol.  vi,  p.  156;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creedy  p.  239,  240,  ed.  Burt,  and  the  authorities 
ąuoted  in  notę  c). 

That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was  highly  criminal  can- 
not be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was  light  in  comparison 
with  the  atrocious  depravity  of  the  Jews,  especially  the 
priests.  His  was  the  guilt  of  weakness  and  fear,  theiis 
the  guilt  of  scttled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  of 
mind  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  relcase  of  an  ac- 
cused  person  in  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  a  misguided 
mob ;  theirs  urged  them  to  compass  the  ruin  of  an  ao- 
quitted  person  by  instigating  the  populace,  cahimniat- 
ing  the  prisoner,  and  terrifying  the  judge,  If  Pilate 
yiclded  against  his  judgment  under  the  fear  of  personal 
danger,  and  so  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  injus- 
ticc,  the  priests  and  their  ready  tools  originate<i  the 
false  accusation,  sustained  it  by  subomation  of  pcijuiy, 
and  when  it  was  declared  invalid  enforced  iheir  own 
unfounded  sentence  by  appealłng  to  the  lowest  passions. 
Pilate,  it  is  elear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  principle.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  to  do  right,  if  he  could  do  right 
without  personal  disadvantage.  Of  gratuitous  wicked- 
ness  he  was  perhaps  incapablc,  certainly  in  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  he  has  the  merit  uf  being  for  a  time  on 
the  side  of  innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  yiolence,  and 
so  committed  an  awful  crime.  In  his  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innocence,  he 
ought  to  haye  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  re- 
gardless  of  conseąnences.  But  this  is  an  act  of  high 
yirtue  which  we  hardly  require  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
goyemor  of  Judsea ;  and  though  Pilate  must  bear  the 
reproach  of  acting  contrary  to  his  own  declared  conyio- 
tions,  yet  he  may  equally  claim  some  credit  for  the  ap- 
parently  sincere  efforts  which  be  madę  in  order  to  de- 
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^eat  the  malice  of  Łhe  Jews  and  procure  Łhe  liberation 
of  J«as. 

If  now  we  wifth  to  sam  up  Łhe  jadgment  of  Pilate'8 
^liaracter,  we  easily  see  Łbat  be  was  one  of  Łhat  large  class 
of  men  wbo  aspire  to  public  offices,  not  from  a  pure  and 
kifkj  deetre  of  benefiting  tbe  public  and  adyancing  the 
^ood  of  tbe  world,  but  from  selfish  and  personal  consid- 
^rations^  from  a  love  of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power, 
from  a  Iove  of  self-indulgence ;  being  destitute  of  any 
fijEcd  pńncipleSy  and  baving  no  aim  but  office  and  influ- 
ence, they  act  right  only  by  cbance  and  when  conren- 
ient,  and  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  oonsistent 
«ourse,  or  of  acting  with  iirmness  and  self-deuial  in  cases 
in  which  the  preseiration  of  integrity  reąuires  the  ex- 
crclse  of  thefle  ąnalitics.  1'ilate  was  obrioitsly  a  man 
of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his  temptations,  of  coirupt 
character.  The  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions  (\%  14),  where  unnumlineas  (aj/nv(tpia)  is  a»- 
cńbed  to  him,  we  take  to  be  correct.  Tbis  want  of 
atrength  will  readily  account  for  his  failing  to  rescue 
Jesus  from  the  ragę  of  his  enemies,  and  also  for  tbe  acts 
of  injustice  and  cnielty  which  be  practiced  in  his  gov- 
emment — acta  which,  considercd  in  themselves,  wear  a 
<leeper  dye  than  does  the  conduct  which  he  obseryed 
in  sarrendering  Jesus  to  the  roalice  of  the  Jews.  This 
aame  weakness  may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  how 
much  influence  would  be  exerted  on  tbis  unjust  judge, 
not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry  and  persecuting  wratb  of 
tbe  Jewisb  priesthood,  but  especially  by  tbe  not  eon- 
ceaJed  intimations  which  they  threw  out  against  Pilate 
thaf  f  if  he  liberated  Jesus,  be  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius, 
and  must  expect  to  bare  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct at  Korne.  Tbat  this  was  no  idle'threat,  noth- 
infc  bcyond  tbe  limits  of  probability,  Pilate'8  subseąuent 
dep<MiŁion  by  Yitelliiu  shows  very  plainly;  nor  could 
the  procurator  have  been  ignorant  either  of  the  stem 
determination  of  the  Jewisb  character,  or  of  the  offence 
he  had  by  his  acts  given  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  insecurity,  at  tbat  Tery  bour,  when  the  contest 
between  him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regarding 
the  innocent  Tictim  whom  they  lusted  to  destroy,  of  his 
own  position  in  Łhe  oflice  which  be  held,  and  which,  of 
eourse,  he  desired  to  retain.  On  tbe  whole,  then,  yiew- 
ing  tbe  entire  conduct  of  Pilate,  his  preyioun  iniquitie8 
an  well  as  his  bearing  on  Łhe  condemnation  of  Jesus — 
\  iewing  his  own  actual  position  and  the  malignity  of 
the  Jews — we  cannot,  we  confess,  głve  our  vote  with 
tbose  wbo  haye  passed  the  seyerest  condemnation  on 
this  weak  and  guilty  goyemor. 

Tbe  nurober  of  dissertations  on  Pilate*8  character  and 
all  tbe  circumstances  connected  wiih  him,  his  *'faci- 
nora,"  his  **Christum  seryandi  studium,"  his  wife's 
dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which  haye 
been  pnblished  during  tbe  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
quite  oyerwhelming.  On  this  point  the  student  may 
consulŁ  with  advantage  dean  Alford's  Commeniary; 
Eilioott,  Jliitorical  Lectures  on  łhe  Life  of  our  Lord, 
sect.  yii ;  Neander*s  Life  nfChristy  §  285  (Bohn) ;  Ewald, 
Geaehichtej  r,  SO,  etc.  8ee  also  Muller,  De  €nixis8.  PiL 
Christ.  §ervand,  sfud,  (Hamb.  1751);  Tobler,  in  Pfen- 
niger,  SammL  c.  christL  Mag,  III,  ii,  (Zurich,  1782) ; 
Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i,  129  8q. ;  Paulus,  Commenł,  iii,  697 
9q. ;  LUcke,  on  John  xix,  Comp.  Schuster,  in  Eich- 
hom'8  BUUioth,  d.  UbL  Lit,  x,  8:^ ;  Olshausen,  in  an- 
swer  to  Tholuck*8  Iow  yaluation  of  Pilate,  Comment,  ii, 
54H  8q.  The  reader  will  flnd  a  discriminating  analysis 
in  Stier,  Reden  Jesu^  yi,  318-382  (ii,  619  są.  of  the  Ameri- 
can translfltion),  and  in  Dr.  Hanna*s  La$t  Day  of  Our 
Lord'8  PfUMon,  p.  77-148.  See  also  the  Zeitschr. /. 
itinentck.  Theoł.  1871,  yol  iy. 

y.  ApoenfphcU  A  ccounts, — We  leam  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr  {ApoL  i,  76,  84),  Tertullian  {Apoł,  c.  21),  Eusebius 
{llitt.  ICceies,  ii,  2),  and  otbers,  ŁhaŁ  Pilate  madę  an  offi- 
ctal  report  Ło  Tiberius  of  our  ŁiOTd's  trial  and  condem- 
nation ;  and  in  a  bomih*^  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
marked  9A  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Iłom, 
Tiii,  m   Ptueh.  yiii,   068,  D),   certain    vvoftv{ifiaTa 


(A  etOf  or  Commentarii  Pilatt)  are  spoken  of  as  well- 
known  documents  in  common  circulation.  Tbat  he 
madę  such  a  report  is  highiy  probable,  and  it  may  haye 
been  in  existence  in  Chr>*808tom's  time;  but  the  Acta 
Pilati  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  Łwo  I^tin  epistles  from 
him  to  Łhe  eroperor  (Fabric  Apocr,  i,  237,  298;  iii,  111, 
456),  are  certainly  spurious.  The  number  of  extant 
^  Acta  Pilati"  in  various  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
Łhat  yery  early  the  deroand  created  a  supply  of  docu- 
ments manifestly  spurious,  and  we  haye  no  reason  for 
looking  on  any  one  of  those  tbat  remain  as  morę  au- 
ŁhenŁic  than  the  otbers.  The  tauut  of  Celsus  tbat  the 
Cbristians  circulated  spurious  or  distorted  narratiyes 
under  this  title  (Origen,  c.  Cel8,\  and  the  coroplaint  of 
Eusebius  {Hisl,  Eccles,  ix,  5)  Łhat  the  heathens  madę 
them  Łhe  yehicle  of  blaspheraous  calumnies,  show  how 
largcly  the  machinery  of  falsification  was  used  on  either 
side.  Such  of  these  documents  as  are  extant  are  found 
in  the  collections  of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf. 
Some  of  them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Guspel 
bistory.  The  most  extrayaganŁ  are  perhaps  tho  most 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  exi8tence  of  modes  of 
Łbought  at  yariance  with  the  preyalent  traditions.  Of 
these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  Łhat  known  as  the 
Paradosiś  Pilati  (Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apoe.  p.  426). 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the  uniyersal  dark- 
ness  tbat  had  fallen  on  the  Roman  empire  on  the  day 
of  Łhe  crucłflxion,  summons  Pilate  to  answcr  for  having 
caused  it.  He  is  couderoned  to  death,  but  before  his 
cxecution  he  prays  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not 
be  destroyed  with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his 
ignorance  as  an  excu8e.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a 
yoice  from  heayen,  assuring  him  that  all  generations 
shflll  cali  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  witness  for 
Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  twelye  tribes 
of  Israel.  An  angel  receiyes  bis  bead,  and  his  wife  dies 
fllled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with  him.  Startling  as 
tbis  imaginary  history  may  be,  iŁ  has  its  counterparŁ  in 
the  ŁradiŁional  custrms  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  in 
which  Pilate  is  recognised  as  a  saint  and  mart^T,  and 
takes  lils  place  in  Łhe  calendar  on  Łhe  25th  of  June 
(Stanley,  Kaatem  Churchy  p.  13 ;  Neale,  Eastem  Church, 
i,  806).  The  words  of  TerŁulIian,  descńbing  him  as 
'* jam  pro  su&  conscientia  Christianus"  {Apol,  c.  21),  in- 
dicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  fiud  traces  of  it  abw  in  Łhe 
A|X)cryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as  "uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesb,  buŁ  circnmcised  in  beart"  {Evang, 
Nicod,  i,  12,  in  TiiJchendorf,  Erang.  Apoc.  p.  236). 

According  to  anothcr  legend  {Mors  PikUi,  in  Tisch- 
endorf's  Evang,  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  bearing  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had  been  wrought  in 
Jud«ea,  writcs  to  Pilate,  bidding  him  to  scnd  to  Romo 
the  man  ŁhaŁ  had  Łhis  diyine  power.  Pilate  has  to 
confess  that  he  has  crucifled  bim ;  but  the  messengcr 
meeŁs  Yeronica,  wbo  giyes  him  the  cloth  which  had  rc- 
ceiyed  Łhe  impress  of  the  diyine  features,  and  by  this 
the  em])eror  is  healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial,  and  presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seam- 
less  Łunie  This  acŁs  as  a  spell  upon  Łhe  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wontcd  seyerity.  After  a  time  Pilate  is 
thrown  into  prison,  and  Łhcre  commits  suicide.  His 
body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and  tempesta 
followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  send  it  to  Yienne. 
It  is  Łhrown  into  the  Rhone ;  but  the  same  disasters  fol- 
low,  and  it  is  sent  on  to  Losania  (Lucernę  or  Lausanne?). 
There  it  is  sunk  in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  roountains, 
and  eyen  there  the  watcrs  boil  or  bubbie  strangely. 
The  interest  of  this  story  obyiously  lics  in  its  prcsenting 
an  early  form  (the  exi8ting  Łext  is  of  the  14th  centur\*) 
of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  name  of  the 
procuraŁor  of  Judsea  with  the  Mount  Pilatus  that  oyer- 
looks  the  lakę  of  Lucernę.  The  receiyed  explanation 
(Ruskin,  Modem  Painters,  v,  128)  of  the  legend,  as 
origiuating  in  a  distortion  of  the  descriptive  name 
Mons  Pileatus  (the  "cloud-capped**),  supplies  a  curious 
instance  of  the  genesis  of  a  myth  from  a  falsc  etymol- 
ogy;  but  it  may  be  ąuestioned  wbeŁher  it  rests  on  sufli- 
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cient  ^ands,  and  is  not  rather  the  product  ofa  pseudo- 
cńticism,  finding  m  a  name  Łhe  starting-point^  not  thc 
embodiment  of  a  legend.  Have  we  any  evidence  tfaat 
tbe  mountain  was  known  as  "  Pileatus"'  before  the  le- 
gend ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal  story  j  ust  ci  ted, 
the  legend  indepcndently  of  the  name  ?  (comp.  Yilraar, 
Deutsche  NationaUiteratur,  i,  217).  Tbe  ex  tent  to  which 
the  terror  connected  with  the  belief  formerly  prerailed 
is  somewhat  startling.  If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the 
lakę,  a  violent  storm  would  follow.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  risit  it  without  a  spccial  permission  from  thc  author- 
ities  of  Lucernę.  The  neigbboring  shepherds  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  renewed  anuaally,  never  to 
gaide  a  stranger  to  it  (Gessner,  Descript,  Mont,  Piłat. 
[Zurich,  1555],  p.  40).  Tbe  spell  was  broken  in  1584 
by  Johannes  Muller,  curć  of  Lucernę,  wbo  was  bold 
enough  to  throw  Stones  and  abide  the  consequence8 
(Golber}',  Univers  piitoresgue  de  la  Suisse,  p.  327).  It  is 
striking  that  traditions  of  Pilate  attach  themseh-es  to 
seycral  localities  in  the  south  of  France  (comp.  BIurray's 
Baitd-bookfor  Francef  Route  125). 

But  whaterer  we  roay  think  of  these  legends,  or  even 
of  the  apocryphal  works  that  have  coroe  down  to  our 
own  times,  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original 
documents  referred  to  by  tbe  early  Church  fathers  were 
genuine  (Hencke,  Opusc.  Acad,  p.  201  sq.).  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Winer  {Realvcórterb,\  Lardner,  who 
bas  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that  "  it  must  be 
allowed  \yy  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  mero- 
oirs  conccming  our  Saviour,  and  sent  tbem  to  the  em- 
peror"  (vi.  610).  Winer  adtis, "  What  we  now  have  in 
Greek  under  this  title  (PUate^s  RepoH;  sce  Fabricii 
Apocr,  i,  237, 239 ;  iii,  456),  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age."  So 
Lardner:  "The  Acts  ot  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his  letter 
to  Tiberius,  which  we  now  have,  are  not  genuine,  but 
manifestly  spurious."  We  have  not  space  here  to  rc- 
view  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  and  against  these  documents ;  but  we  must  add  that 
we  attach  some  importancc  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  kecping  with  the  genuine  pieces, 
which  were  in  some  way  lost,  and  the  loss  of  which  thc 
composcrs  of  our  actual  pieces  sought  as  well  as  they 
could  to  rcpair.  If  this  view  can  be  sustained,  then  the 
documents  we  have  may  ser^e  to  help  us  in  the  use  of 
discretion  to  the  substance  of  the  original  A  cis,  At  all 
eyents,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report  was  madę 
by  Pilate ;  and  thus  we  gain  another  proof  that  **  these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner.**  Those  who  wisb  to 
euter  into  this  subject  should  first  cousult  Lardner  (tił 
8up,\  and  the  valuable  references  be  givcs.  See  also 
AltoMin,  De  Epist.  PU,  ad  Tiber,  (Bem.  1755) ;  Yan  Dale, 
De  Orać,  p.  609  są. ;  Schmidt,  EinUUung  int  N,  T,  ii, 
249  sq.  Of  especial  yalue  is  Hermansson,  De  PonHo 
Pilot,  (Upsala,  1624);  also  Burger,  De  Potiiio  Piłat, 
(Miaen.  1782).  The  latest  work  on  tbe  subject  is  that 
of  Lipsius,  Die  Pilaius-A  den,  kritisch  untersucht  (Kieł, 
1871).    See  Acts  of  Pilate. 

On  the  generał  subject  of  this  artide,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Germar, />oorttf r  ad  loca  P,  PUtiti  facinora  catt. 
(Thorun,  1785) ;  Lengheimich,  De  Pilałi  pałria  (s.  L 
1677) ;  Gotter,  De  Conjugit  Pilałi  Somnio  (Jen.  1704) ; 
Kluge,  De  Somnio  Uxori8  Pilati  (Hal.  1720) ;  Herbart, 
Ezamcn  Sommi  Ux,  PiL  (Oldenb.  1735);  Distell,  Z>e 
Solute  Uxoris  PUati  (Alt.  1772);  Mounier,  De  Piiati 
in  Causa  S€rvat,  agendi  ratione  (1825);  Warneck,  Pont, 
Pil.  ein  Gemdlde  (Gotha,  1867) ;  TheoL  and  Lit,  Journal, 
April,  1861.  Hase,  in  his  Leben  Jesu,  p.  203,  205  (third 
ed.),  affords  valuable  literary  references  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  N.-T.  subjects.  See  aUo  the  roonographs 
referred  to  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  58, 
59.    See  Jksus  Christ. 

Pilate'fl  Staircaae.  This  celebratcd  staircase  is 
oontaincd  within  a  little  chapel  near  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  at  Korne.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight 
wbite  marble  steps,  and  it  ia  allcged  by  Komanists  that 


this  is  thc  holy  staircase  which  Christ  aeveral  times 
cended  and  descended  wheu  he  appearcd  before  Pilate, 
and  that  it  was  carricd  by  angels  from  Jeruaalem  to 
Korne.  Multitudcs  of  pilgrims  at  certain  periods  crawl 
up  the  steps  of  this  staircase  on  their  kuees,  with  rosa- 
ries  in  their  hands,  and  kissing  each  step  as  they 
cend.  On  reaching  the  top,  the  pilgrim  must  repeat 
short  prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is 
garded  as  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  entiding  the  de- 
vout  pilgrim  to  a  plenary  indulgence.  U  was  durin^ 
this  act  of  derotion  that  Martin  Luther,  then  a  monk, 
was  startled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  text,  "  The  just 
shali  live  by  faith."  He  instantly  saw  the  folly  of  such 
performances ;  and  ileeing  in  shame  from  the  place,  be> 
came  from  tłuit  time  a  zealous  rcformer.  By  the  Ko* 
manists  this  staircase  is  called  Scala  SatUa,  or  kofy 
staircase, 

Pir daah  (Heb.  Piłdash^  Dn^O,  according  to  FUrst, 
for  ex  *TbD,/am«  of  fire;  Sept.  ^a\l\q),  the  6ixth 
named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham *8  brotber, 
by  his  niecę  and  wife,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxit,  22).  B.C.  cir. 
2046.  ^  The  settlement  of  his  descendants  bas  not  becn 
identified  with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunson 
(Bibełicerkf  Gen.  xxii,  22)  coroparcs  Ripałthas,  a  place 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopolaraia ;  but  the  rescrablance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental"  (Smith). 

Pil'eha  (Heb.  Pilcha',  Mt^^O,  the  sUce,  or  worship; 
Sept.  <^a\ntv)y  the  head  of  one  of  the  Jewish  families 
who  sealcd  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  24 
[Heb.  25]).     B.C.  446. 

Piles.     See  HiSMORRiioms. 

Pile 'ser.    See  Tiolatii-Pileser. 

Pile-tower,  or  Pełe-tower,  an  architectural  term, 
seems  to  havc  signified  a  smali  fortress,  dwelling,  or 
tower,  capable  of  being  defended  against  any  auddcn 
marauding  expcdition.  Church  towera  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of 
these  towers,  which  were  used  for  habitations,  ))ave  had 
additions  madę  to  them  subsequent  to  their  erectioD. 
Heifer-haw  tower,  near  Alnwick,  and  a  tower  in  Cor- 
bridge  churchyard,  were  probably  pele -towers  only. 
Pile,  a  furtre^  occurs  only  in  names  of  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Lancashire,  and  the  neigbboring  parta,  but 
it  is  an  archaic  term  not  exclusivelv  northem. 

Pilgrim  is  used  in  tbe  A.  Y.  only  in  the  old  sense  of 
sojoumer,  for  vaptiriSripoc  (Heb.  xi,  13;  I  Pet.  ii,  11 ; 
"stranger,"  1  Pet.  i,  1).  Similarly  in  the  O.  T.  "pil- 
grimage"  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  115^,  magur,  which 
signifies  a  stay,  or  an  abode  in  a  foreign  countri%  trayels 
((len.  xvii,  8).  Mctaphorically,  it  is  applied  to  the  fo- 
jouruing  on  earth;  thus  the  patriarch  Jacob  says  to 
Pharaoh,  **  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  (Gen.  xlvii,  9).  The  P&alm- 
ist  likewise  says,  '*  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  iu 
the  house  of  my  pilgrimage"  (Psa.  cxix,  54). 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  name  often  given  to  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  The  ship  "  Mayflower,"  that 
borę  the  first  of  them,  left  Plymouth  Sept.  6,  1G20, 
and  on  Dec.  6  the  passengers  landcd  on  a  rock  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  The  men  engaged  in  the  format  ion 
of  the  New  England  colonies  have  seldom  becn  sur- 
passed  in  sagacity  and  prowess,  in  piety  and  beneyo- 
lent  exertion.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  cducation 
and  rank ;  they  were  eminently  free  from  Łhe  Iow  and 
degrading  yices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  The  po- 
litical  trust  committed  to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awful 
dcposit.  It  was  their  constaut  aim,  one  which  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  council  -  chamber,  and  borę 
back  with  them  to  the  closet  in  their  religious  exerci&es, 
that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  micn  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  beayen ; 
that  he  should  bow  thc  knee  to  nonę  but  God,  and  bear 
no  yoke  but  bis  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  The 
grief  of  biddiiig  farewell  to  friends,  country,  and  home 
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did  not  prodacc  in  them  a  sentimental  Icthar^,  but 
was  borne  with  manly  coorage  and  Christian  heroism. 
In  the  loDg  and  tedioua  royage  thcir  hearts  sank  not. 
Tbetr  Kpuit  did  not  fail  them  in  the  midst  of  those 
difficulties  and  dangen  with  which  foreign  adventure 
tboiinda.  The  sultry  climate,  the  swamp  and  the  for- 
est,  the  solitary  encampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  8av- 
i(;e,were  calmly  and  soocessfully  encountered.  Like 
their  leadera,  the  majority  of  them  were  men  of  God. 
The  men  that  landed  from  the  "  Maydower**  on  the  rock 
of  Plymouth  felt  themselres  to  be  **  choeen  ressela,*' 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn  consecration  was 
the  deepest  senaation  of  their  religious  experience.  The 
presenration  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  a  princi- 
pal  endeayor  with  them.  The  first  trees  of  the  Ttrgin 
furest  were  felled  for  the  sanctuanr — ^'^a  man  was  fa- 
mous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axe8  upon  the  thick 
trees."  Truły  did  they  vow,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
saleni,  let  my  hand  forget  her  cunning."  Their  inner 
life  nourished  itself  by  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  Theae  were  seasons  of  ooveted  enjoyment. 
Their  firmness  might  be  aomewhat  stem,  their  rigidness 
of  obeerrance  might  generate  formality,  3*ct  their  heart 
was  with  God,  his  law  their  guide,  his  glory  their  aim. 
In  every  crisia  they  inquired  at  the  oracie  of  Jehorah; 
in  seasons  of  deliveraiice  they  entered  his  courts  with 
pralw— *'  a  multitude  that  kept  holiday  */*  in  times  of 
impending  danger  the}*  placed  themselres  under  the 
protection  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  be- 
lon^.  They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-souled 
pitriots  who  were  their  leadera,  both  in  ci  vii  polity  and 
r«>ii:;ion.  Few  statesmen  of  that  day  had  the  purity  of 
Wiiuhrup,  few  ministera  the  Icaming  of  Cotton,  the  en- 
dowmenta  of  Hooker,  or  the  self-sacńficing  spirit  of  Rog- 
«  Williams.— Eadie,  EccL  CycL  s.  v.     See  Puritans. 

Pilgrim,  Rklioious.    See  Pilorimages. 

PiJgTim.  a  German  prelate  of  medisral  times,  flour- 
i»hed  from  970  to  99 1.  łle  was  fint  engaged  in  miasion- 
sn'  work  among  the  Hungariana.  Ile  hcld  different 
cccleaiastical  positions,  and  at  last  was  madę  bishop  of 
Pas«u.  In  974  he  drew  up  for  pope  Benedict  YI  a  re- 
markable  report  conceming  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Huogary,  but  the  paper  was  somewhat  exagger« 
ated.  and  probably  prepared  by  Pilgnm  to  further  some 
psnicular  interest  of  his  owa,  The  truth  is  that,  like 
hb  predecessors,  he  was  striving  to  aasert  his  indepen- 
dencc  of  the  archbiahopric  of  Salzburg ;  and  he  defeuded 
ihe  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  the 
1'ing  sińce  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose 
diuceae  stretched  on  ward  to  Pannonia.  "  And  so  we  may 
i^tippose,**  says  Neander, "  that  in  his  efforts  to  convince 
the  pope  (ffom  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment 
of  bLii  wishea)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  me- 
trttpolis  was  to  Pannonia  and  to  its  subordinate  bbhop- 
rics,  Yit  ałlowed  bimself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  somewhat 
euj^gerated  representation  of  this  new  sphere  of  labor 
in  Hungary."  See  Keandcr,  History  of  the  Chtistian 
Ckttrck,  iii,  831  są.;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengach, 
(7thed.)i,294;  Theolog,  Ufdr.-Ijer.  s.\\    (RP.) 

Pilgrim,  Joiiann  Ui^ich,  aa  engraver  on  wood, 
ancl  the  supposed  inventor  of  engraving  in  cbiaro-oscuro. 
Little  is  known  of  him  or  of  his  worka,  except  a  few 
prints,  which  are  marked  with  two  pilgńms'  stares 
crossed  between  the  initials  Jo.  V.  Among  the.  ten 
prinu  mentioned  by  Bartach  are  tbese :  Christ  on  the 
Crott^  with  the  Magdalen  kneeling  at  ita  foot,  and  the 
Virgiu  and  St.  John  standing  one  on  either  side ;  The 
rt>yu,teated  in  a  garden,  with  the  Infant  on  ber  knee; 
Tke  Virffi9Ł,  half-length,  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms; 
Sł.  Jerome  in  the  Desert^  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
Słone  in  the  other ;  and  Sł,  Selnutianj  tied  to  a  tree.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff.  IJisł.  o/the  Fine  A  ii$,  ii,  696. 

FUgrimage  of  Orace,  The.  In  the  time  of  Hen- 
>y  YIJI,  it  is  aaid  that  by  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  about  ten  thonsand  persons  bccame  (rather 
fram  cboioe  tbao  neceasity,  for  they  had  the  option  of 


being  transferred  to  the  larger  houses)  applic&nts  for 
public  bounty.  These  persons,  trayersing  the  kingdom, 
by  the  detaii  of  their  suffeńnga  created  exten8ive  dis- 
satisfaction,  and  popular  fceling  was  with  them.  Many 
of  the  people  abo  sympathized  with  the  inmates  of 
nunneńes,  some  of  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  ladies  of  gentle  liyea  and  kind  deeds,  whose  monastie 
chańtiea  were  neceaaarily  auspeuded  w  hen  their  com- 
munitiea  were  dispencd.  An  attempt  was  madę  to  sup- 
preas  the  growing  disturbance  by  restoring  thirty  of 
the  leaa  disorderly  of  the  auppreseed  houses.  But  the 
storm  broke  out  first  in  Lincoliishire,  and  subseąuently 
in  Yorkshire,  where  furty  thousand  men  marched  with 
crucifixe8  and  banners  before  them,  calling  their  expe- 
dition  ihe  POgrimage  of  Grace^  and  arowing  their  ob- 
ject  to  be  the  rerooval  of  low-bom  counsellors  (Crom- 
well, the  chancellor,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney),  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  Church.  These  rebel  forces,  howerer,  melted 
away  without  any  action ;  and  thcir  leader  Aske,  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  outbreak,  was  beheaded  for  treason« 
Many  of  the  abbots  and  friars  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
plicated  in  the  pilgrimage.— Farrar,  Eccies.  Diet,  s.  r. 

PUgrimages  are  exercise8  of  religious  discipline, 
which  consist  in  joumeying  to  some  place  of  reputed 
sanctity,  frequently  in  discharge  of  a  vow. 

Christian  PUgrunttges.-^lihe  idea  of  any  pcculiar  sa- 
credneaa  being  attached  to  apecial  localities  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  very  strikingly  rebuked  by 
Christ  in  his  conTcrsation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
as  recorded  in  John  iv;  and  nowhere  is  the  principia 
on  this  subjcct  morę  plainly  laid  down  than  in  the 
Lord*a  stateraent  on  that  occasion :  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  tnie  worahippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  In  proportion,  howercr,  aa 
Chrifltianity  receded  from  the  apoatolic  age,  it  gradu- 
ally  lost  sight  of  the  simpltcity  and  spiritnajity  which 
marked  its  primitive  cliaracter,  and  arailed  itself  of 
camal  expcdienta  for  the  pnrpose  of  elerating  the  im- 
agination  and  kindling  the  derotion  of  ita  yotariea. 
Hence,  in  ihe  4th  century,  many,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  emperor  Conatantine,  whoee  aupersti- 
tious  tendcnciea  were  etrong,  resorted  to  the  acenes  of 
the  Saviour*s  life  and  ministry  for  the  nourishing  and 
invigoration  of  their  religious  feelings  and  deairea. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  act  the  firat  exam- 
ple  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Paleatine,  which  was  aoon  exten- 
airely  iroitated;  partly,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Constantine, 
with  a  desire  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  but  atill 
morę  from  a  vcneration  for  the  apota  which  were  asao- 
ciated  with  the  eventa  of  the  hiatory  of  Christ  and  hia 
apostles.  Thus  a  superatitious  attachment  to  the  Holy 
Land  increased  so  exten8ive]y  that  aome  of  the  most 
eminent  teachera  of  the  Church,  as  Jerome  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  openly  disapprored  these  pilgrimages.  The 
most  frequent  resort  of  pilgrims  was  Jerusalem,  but  to 
this  were  afterwards  addcd  Romę,  Tours,  and  Compoa- 
tclla.  As  to  the  last-named  place,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1428,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  abundance  of 
licenses  were  gran  ted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  cnp- 
tains  of  Knglish  ships  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
persona  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James ;  prorided,  howcver, 
that  thoae  pilgrims  ahould  firat  make  oath  not  to  take 
anything  prejiidicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
ita  accrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them  any  morę  gold  or 
silvcr  than  would  be  sufficient  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses.  In  that  year  926  persona  went  from  England 
on  the  aaid  pilgrimage.  In  our  own  timea  the  greateat 
numbera  have  reaorted  to  Loretto  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  viait 
the  chamber  of  the  Bleaaed  Yirgin,  in  which  ahe  waa 
bom,  and  brought  up  her  aon  Jeaua  till  he  waa  twelre 
yeara  of  age !  or  to  Paray  le  Monial  (q.  v.),  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Yirgin  Marie  a  la  Coąue  (q.  v.). 

In  the  Middle  Agea  pilgrimagea  were  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  piety,  but,  aa  might  have  been  expccted,  they 
^ve  riae  to  the  moat  fiagrant  abuaca.    We  find  ac- 
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oordingly  ])ope  Boniface,  iii  a  letter  to  Cutlibert,  arch- 
bUhop  of  Canterbury,  iii  Oie  8Łh  century.  deairing  that 
woroeii  and  nuns  roight  be  restrained  from  their  fre- 
quent  pilgrinoagcs  to  Komę.  The  second  Council  of 
Chalons  also,  which  was  held  iii  A.D.  813,  denouncea 
in  no  measurcd  terma  the  false  trust  reposed  in  pil- 
griniages  to  Komę,  and  also  to  the  church  of  St,  Mar- 
tin at  Tours.  "  There  are  clergymen/*  coroplains  this 
ecclesiastical  synody  "wbo  lead  an  idle  life,  and  trust 
thereby  to  be  purified  from  sin,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  thcir  calling;  and  there  are  laymen  who  believe  that 
they  may  sin  or  have  sinned  with  impunity  because 
Łhey  undertook  such  pilgrimages ;  there  are  great  men 
who,  under  this  pretest,  practice  the  grossest  extortion 
among  their  pcople ;  and  there  are  poor  men  who  em- 
ploy  the  same  excuse  to  render  begging  a  morę  profit- 
able  employment.  Such  are  those  who  wander  round 
about,  and  falaely  declare  that  they  ą;re  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
while  there  are  others  whose  folly  is  so  great  that  they 
believe  that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by  the 
merę  sight  of  the  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  says  that  there  is  nothing  meritorious 
in  seeing  Jerusalem,  but  in  leading  a  good  life  there." 
Jt  was  bctween  the  llth  and  the  ISth  oenturies,  how- 
ever,  that  the  ragę  for  pilgrimages  came  to  its  height. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  period  now  referrcd  to 
the  idea  exten8ively  prerailed  throughout  Europę  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
near  their  close,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  band. 
A  generał  constemation  spread  among  all  classes,  and 
many  individuaU,  parting  with  their  property  and 
abandoning  their  friends  and  families,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  ap- 
pear  to.  judge  the  world.  While  Palestine  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  caliphs,  pilgrimages  to  Jenisalem  had 
been  enoouraged  as  offering  them  an  ample  source  of 
revenue;  but  no  sooner  had  Syria  been  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  llth  century,  than  pil- 
grims  to  the  Holy  I^nd  began  to  be  exposed  to  ereri' 
species  of  insult.  The  minds  of  men  in  evcry  part  of 
Christendom  were  now  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
the  cruelties  and  impositions  of  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors  of  the  holy  places ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the 
Church  enthusiasts  found  little  difficuUy  in  originaling 
the  Crutadts  (q.  v.),  and  for  two  centuries  vast  armies 
of  pilgrims  poured  into  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  easier 
for  the  Crusaders,  howerer,  to  make  their  conąuests 
than  to  pre8er\'e  them ;  and  accordingly,  before  the  13th 
century  had  passed  away,  the  Christians  were  driren 
out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  holy  places 
fell  anew  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

In  almost  ever}' countr}*  where  Romanism  prevails  pil- 
grimages have  been  and  still  are  oomroon.  In  England, 
at  one  time,  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  in  Scot- 
land that  of  Sl  Andre  w,  was  the  favorile  resort  of  devout 
pilgrims.  But  even  down  to  the  present  day  there  are 
rarious  places  in  Ireland  where  stations  and  holy  wells 
attract  crowds  of  devout  worshippers  every  year ;  and 
many  parta  of  that  country  are  sacred  to  extraordinary 
worship  and  pilgrimage.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till 
the  middle  uf  August  erery  year  crowds  of  popish  peni- 
tents  resort  to  an  island  near  the  centrę  of  Lough  Fin, 
or  White  Lakę,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  These  are  mostlv  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  those  who 
are  richer ;  some  of  whom,  however,  together  with  some 
of  the  priests  and  bishops,  on  occasion  make  their  ap- 
pearance  there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  witbin  sight 
of  the  holy  lakę  he  must  uncuver  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  thus  walk  to  the  water-side,  and  is  taken  to  the  isl- 
and for  sixpence.  Herę  are  two  chapels  and  fifteen 
other  houses,  to  which  are  added  confessionals,  so  con- 
trived  that  the  priest  cannot  see  the  person  coufcssing. 
The  penance  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent,  duiiog  the  continuance  of  which  (some- 
times  three,  six,  or  nine  days)  he  subsists  on  oatmeal, 
sometimes  madę  into  brcad.    He  trareraes  sharp  Stones 


on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of 
other  furms,  paying  8ixpence  at  erery  diiSerent  ct)nfe»- 
sion.  W  hen  all  is  orer  the  priest  bores  a  gimict-hole 
through  the  top  of  the  pilgrim'8  staff,  in  which  he  fas- 
tens  a  cross  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebble»  aut 
of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carn"  away,  for  amulets  to  be 
presented  to  his  friends,  and  so  dismisses  him,  an  obje^-t 
of  veneration  to  all  other  papists  not  thus  initiated,  who 
no  sooner  see  the  pilgrim's  cross  in  his  hands  than  they 
kneel  down  to  get  his  blessing.  But  France,  even  in 
modem  times,  remains  the  special  patron  of  Roman- 
Catholic  devotees.  Thus  the  M-F.  Tribune  correspond- 
ent  writes  under  Aug.  27, 1875,  from  Paris :  **  If  half  a 
million  was  a  correct  estimate — the  faitbful  will  tell 
you  that  it  was  too  Iow — of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  already  this  year,  at  the  datę  of  my  lOth  of  July 
letter,  gone  on  foot  or  wheels  to  pay  their  derotions  at 
this,  that,  and  the  other  French  shrine,  by  this  it  should 
be  near  a  million  and  a  half.  We  are  now  in  the  height 
of  the  pilgrimage  season.  Never  in  modem  ttroes,  if  in 
any  time,  was  there  another  like  it  for  brlsk  and  multi- 
tudinous  pious  peregrination.  One  day  it  is  100,000 
devotees  about  Nołre  Damę  de  la  Gardę;  on  another 
20,000  at  Cambraif  10,000  at  Notre  Danie  de  Lieue,  at 
Im  SaJette^  and  Lourdes,  besides  great  óay»  and  extraor- 
dinary  occasiontw  The  afiłuence  is  constant,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  miraculous  cures  from  the  thauroaturgic 
springs  of  the  last-namcd  places.  There  is  liardlj*  a  di- 
ocese  whose  bishop  does  not  exalt  the  merits  of  some 
local  shrine  for  convenience  of  tender-footed  or  short- 
winded  derotees  of  his  flock."  In  Belgium  also  the  same 
priestly  management  prevails.  The  chief  object  i^i,  of 
course,  the  attraction  of  imraense  flocks  of  pilc^ims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich  from  their  offerings  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  papacy,  and  to  incite  the  popular 
mind  to  renewed  ardor  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  <>b- 
jects  at  which  Romanism  has  been  wont  to  aim.  See 
Romanism. 

Peculiar  nsages  have  prerailed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  pilgrims  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  English 
pilgrim*s  weeds  consisted  of  a  hood  with  a  cape,  a  low- 
crowned  hat  with  two  strings,  a  staff  or  bourdon  four  or 
five  feet  long,  madę  originally  of  two  sticks  swathcd 
together,  a  bottle  strung  at  their  waist-belt,  and  scrip. 
Those  whose  pilgrimage  was  self-imposod  walked  bare- 
footcd,  and  begged  their  daily  bread,  lit  their  beards 
grow,  and  wore  no  linen.  The  palmer  was  distingtiished 
by  two  leaflets  of  palm ;  the  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sinai 
wore  the  St.  Catharine'8  wheel ;  he  who  went  to  Romę 
came  back  with  a  medal,  graven  with  the  cross-keys, 
or  remicle ;  the  pilgrim  to  Composlclla  brought  home 
the  scallop-shell  of  Galicia;  those  who  went  to  Wal- 
singham  were  distinguished  by  a  badge;  and  from  Can- 
terbury the  pilgrim  carried,  as  a  memoriał,  an  ampiilla 
fuli  of  Canterbury  water,  which  was  mingled  with  one 
tiny  drop  of  h  Becket^s  blood.  Latimer  mentions  "  the 
piping,  playing,  and  curiotis  singing,  to  solące  the  trav- 
ail  and  weariness  of  pilgrims."  At  Gloucester  the  pil- 
grims* door,  with  its  colossal  warders,  remains  in  the 
south  arm  of  the  transept.  In  the  holy  wars  the  French 
Crusaders  were  distinguished  by  a  red,  English  by  a 
white,  and  Flemings  by  a  green  cross.  Penitents  paid 
Peters  pence  as  a  composition  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Rorae, 
or  commuted  it  by  a  risit  to  Peterborough,  St.  Alban>, 
or  St.  David>.  In  1064,  persons  going  to  visit  a  saint 
had  the  protection  of  the  Church.  At  Herefoni,  a  canon 
might  be  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  in  England  for  three 
weeks;  and  once  in  his  life  for  seren  weeks  to  risit  St. 
Denis;  ten  weeks,  Romę  and  Compostella;  eight,  Pon- 
tegnes;  and  one  year,  Jerusalem.  In  some  Continental 
countries  pilgrims  and  priests  sometimes  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  altars  which  thev  risited.  These  were 
called  inscripta,  or  literata,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  bearing  the  donor's  naroe ;  the  first  instance 
of  the  lat  ter  custom  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pulcherius 
at  Constantinople,  as  Sozomen  relates.  The  pilgrim'8 
tomb  sometimes  borę  the  print  of  two  bare  feet,  os  em- 
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blematical  of  his  ufe  return.  The  pilgrims,  baving 
be«i  fint  shriven,  prostrated  themselyes  befure  the  altar 
vhile  prayera  were  said  over  tbem,  and  stood  up  to  re- 
cpire  tbe  prieat*8  benediction  oo  tbeir  acrips  and  stayes, 
which  be  aprinkled  with  boly  water  and  deUvered  into 
their  band&  If  they  were  going  to  Jerusalem,  a  cross  was 
marked  apon  Łbeir  garnaent;  the  cereoionial  terminated 
włtb  a  solemn  mass.  In  1322  a  priest  wbo  betrayed  a 
confession  had  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  as  a  penanoe.  In 
I  iUO  monks  were  forbtdden  to  become  pilgrims.  *'  Dirers 
men  and  women,"  said  W.Tborpe  in  the  Idtb  century, 
^^hare  with  Łbem  botb  men  and  women  that  can  well 
sing  wanton  songs,  soroe  other  bave  bagpipes,  so  tbat 
in  erery  town,  wbat  witb  the  noise  of  their  singing  and 
with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  with  the  jingling 
of  tbeir  CanŁerbury  bells,  and  with  tbe  barking  out  of 
do^  after  them,  they  make  morę  noise  than  if  the  king 
came  there  away  witb  all  his  clarions  and  many  other 
minstrels."  Tbe  staff  bad  sometimes  a  bronze  socket, 
iiiscribed  with  tbeae  words  in  Latin, "  May  tbis  cross 
direct  thy  Joumey  in  safety.'* 

Jewith  Piiffrimaffes. — Among  the  Jews  pilgńmages 
to  Jenisalcm  are  madę  by  tbe  most  devoted  only.  The 
Pulish  and  Kussian  Jews,  greatly  oppressed  in  tbeir 
homesy  occaaionally  seek  relief  by  a  joumey  to  the  city 
of  Zioń,  there  to  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siafa.  That  sect  of  Judaism  known  as  the  Chasidim 
have  their  yearly  processions  to  Sandez,  the  nursery  of 
the  most  absurd  superstition.  Tbe  time  for  tbis  pil- 
grimage ia  ^nerally  on  the  iirst  days  of  tbe  month  of 
Klul.  As  6oon  as  tbe  sonnd  of  the  comet  proclaims  the 
approacb  of  tbe  new  year  tbe  Chasidim  of  Galicia  and 
Russtan  Poland  basten  in  large  numbers  to  Sandez,  to 
manifest  their  adoration  and  yeneration  by  ricb  presents 
to  the  rabbi  working  miraclcs,  wbo  presides  at  Sandez. 
About  that  tiroe  the  citv  autborities  and  the  rabbi  as- 
Rime  a  Tery  friendly  relation,  and  tbe  quiet  life  of  the 
place  cbanges  into  activity  by  the  increase  of  strangers. 
The  streeta  are  filled  with  Chasidim,  wbo  come  from 
afar  off  to  open  their  beart  and  confide  tbeir  secret 
widhes  to  the  wonder-working  man. 

Mokammedan  Pilgrimage^. — In  Mohammcdan  coun- 
trieSf  pilgriroages  are  much  in  Tog^e.  Tbe  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  (q.  v.)  is  not  only  expre88ly  commanded  in 
the  Korany  but  is  regarded  by  the  Arabian  prophet  as  in- 
dbapensable  to  all  his  foUowcrs.  In  his  view,  a  belieyer 
neglecting  tbis  duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  perform 
it,  migbt  as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  The  Per- 
ńans,  boweyer,  instead  of  subjecting  theroselyes  to  a 
toilsome  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  look  upon  the  country  of 
which  Babylon  formerly,  and  now  Bagdad,  is  the  chief 
city,  as  the  holy  land  in  which  are  deposited  the  ashes 

of  AU  and  the  rest  of  the  boly  martyrs.     Not  only  do 
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the  liying  resort  thither,  but  many  bring  along  with 
them  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatiyes,  to  lay  them  in 
the  sacred  earth.  Pilgrimage  is  a  duty  binding  upon 
sil  Bloalems,  botb  men  and  women.  Inability  is  tbe 
only  admitted  ground  of  exemption,  and  Mohammedan 
casuists  haye  determined  that  those  wbo  are  incapable 
most  perform  it  by  deputy,  and  bear  tbe  expense  of  these 
substłtutea.  What  is  principaUy  reyerenced  in  Mecca, 
tnd  giyes  sanctity  to  tbe  whole,  is  a  square  stone  build- 
ing,  called  the  Kaaba  (q.  y.).  Before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med  tbis  tempie  was  a  place  of  worship  for  the  idolatrous 
Arabs,  and  ia  said  to  baye  contained  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  different  images,  equalling  in  num- 
ber  the  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  were  all  de> 
stroyetl  by  Mobammed,  wbo  sanctified  the  Kaaba,  and 
appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of  worship  for  all  tnte 
belieyers.  The  Mussulmans  pay  so  great  a  yeneration 
to  it  that  they  belieye  a  single  sight  of  its  sacred  walls, 
without  any  particular  act  of  deyotion,  is  as  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  G<m\  as  the  most  careful  discbarge  of 
oni*'s  duty  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in  any  other 
tempie.  To  tbis  tempie  eyery  Mohammedan  wbo  bas 
healtb  and  means  sufBcient  ought  once,  at  least,  in  his 
life  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage ;  nor  are  women  excuscd  f;om 


the  performance  of  tbis  duty.  Tbe  pilgrims  roeet  at 
different  places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different 
parts  from  wheuce  they  come  during  tbe  months  of 
Sbawal  and  Dhu'lhaja,  being  obliged  to  be  there  by 
tbe  beginning  of  the  latter ;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
solemuity.  The  men  put  on  the  ibram  or  sacred  hab- 
it, which  consists  only  of  two  wooUen  wrappers,  one 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  tbe  other  thrown  oyer 
their  sboulders,  baying  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
slippers  which  coyer  neither  the  heel  nor  the  instep, 
and  so  enter  tbe  sacred  territory  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
While  they  baye  this  habit  on  they  must  neither  bunt 
nor  fowl  (tbough  they  are  allowed  to  fish),  which  pre- 
cept  is  so  punctuaUy  obseryed  that  they  will  not  kill 
yermin  if  they  find  them  on  their  bodies:  there  are 
some  noxious  animals,  howeyer,  which  they  haye  per- 
mission  to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  rayens, 
scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  During  tbe 
pilgrimage  it  bebooyes  a  man  to  baye  a  constant  guard 
oyer  his  words  and  actions;  to  ayoid  all  quarrelling  or 
ill  language,  all  conyerse  with  women,  and  all  obscene 
discourse ;  and  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to  tbe  good 
work  be  is  engaged  in.  The  pilgrims  being  arriyed  at 
Mecca,  immediately  yisit  the  tempie,  and  then  enter  on 
tbe  performance  of  the  prescrjibed  ceremonies,  which 
consist  chiefly  in  going  in  procession  round  the  Kaaba, 
in  running  between  the  Mounts  Safa  and  Meriya,  in 
making  the  station  on  Mount  Arafat,  and  slaying  tbe 
yictims  and  shaying  their  heads  in  the  yaUey  of  Mina. 
In  compassing  the  Kaaba,  which  they  do  seyen  times, 
beginning  at  the  comer  where  the  black  stone  is  fixed, 
they  use  a  sbort,  quick  pace  the  first  three  times  they 
go  round  it,  and  a  graye,  ordinary  pace  the  last  four; 
which,  it  is  said,  was  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that  his  ful- 
lowers  migbt  show  themselyes  strong  and  actiye,  to  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  tbe  infidels,  wbo  gjfiye  out  that  the  im- 
moderate  heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
The  aforesaid  quick  pace,  howeyer,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  use  eyery  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  deyotion,  but 
only  at  some  particular  times.  As  oftcn  as  they  pasa 
by  the  black  stone  they  either  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with 
their  band,  and  kiss  that,  The  running  between  Safa 
and  Meriya  is  also  performe<l  seyen  times,  partly  witb 
a  slow  pace  and  partly  running;  for  they  walk  grayely 
till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two  piUars;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again,  sometimes  looking 
back,  and  sometimes  stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost 
sometbing,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water  for  ber 
son ;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  her 
time.  On  tbe  9Łh  of  Dbulhaja,  after  moming  prayer, 
the  pilgrims  leave  tbe  yalley  of  Mina,  whither  they 
come  tbe  day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and 
rushing  manner  to  Mount  Arafat  and  Mina,  and  there 
spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  moming  by  day  break  they  yisit  el-Mashar  el- 
Karam,or  the  sacred  monument;  and,  departing  thence 
before  sunrise,  hastę  by  Batn-Mobasser  to  the  yalley  of 
Mina,  where  they  throw  seyen  Stones  at  three  marks  or 
pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  deyil 
in  that  place,  and  being  by  bim  disturbed  in  his  deyo* 
tions,  or  tempted  to  disobedience  when  be  was  going  to 
sacritice  his  son,  was  commanded  by  (lod  to  driye  him 
away  by  throwing  Stones  at  him ;  tbough  ot  bers  pre- 
tend  tbat  this  rite  is  as  old  as  Adam,  who  also  put  the 
deyil  to  flight  in  the  same  place  and  by  tbe  same  means. 
The  ceremony  being  oyer,  on  the  same  day,  the  lOth 
of  DhuUhaja,  the  pilgrims  slay  their  yictims  in  the 
said  yalley  of  Mina,  of  wbich  they  and  their  friends  eat 
part,  and  the  rest  is  giyen  to  the  poor.  These  yictims 
must  be  either  sbeep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels ;  males,  if 
either  of  tbe  two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  either  of 
the  latter,  and  of  a  fit  age.  The  sacrifices  being  oyer, 
they  shaye  tbeir  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  biir}*ing 
them  in  the  same  place ;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is 
Inoked  upon  as  completcd,  though  they  again  yisit  the 
Kaaba  to  take  their  leaye  of  that  sacred  buUding.   The 
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pilgńmagc  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  for  a  ąuarter  of  a 
century  by  thc  Carmathians,  and  in  our  own  day  it  has 
been  again  interrupted  by  the  Wahabls,  and  theae  in 
tum  were  defeated  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  revived 
the  pilgrimage  and  attended  with  his  court.  In  the 
year  1873.  200,000  pilgrims  risited  the  holy  places. 
But  in  the  present  year  (1877)  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
bave  becn  revived  in  man,'ellou8  furce,  owing  to  the 
conteat  of  Turkey  with  Kussia,  and  it  is  expected  that 
nearly  one  half  roilliou  people,  if  not  morę,  will  bring 
tribute  to  the  Kaaba,  the  treasures  of  which,  amounting 
to  oyer  200,000,000  piastcrs,  or  $dO,000,000,  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sułtan  of  Turkey,  and  are 
to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Mussulman'8  faith. 

Ileatkett  Pilgrimagts, — Among  heathen  nations,  also, 
pilgrimages  are  practiced.  In  Japan,  morę  especially, 
all  the  different  sects  have  their  regular  places  of  resort. 
The  pilgrimage  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Sintuists  as 
the  most  meritorious  is  Łbat  of  Istje,  which  all  are  bound 
to  make  once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  An- 
other  class  of  pilgrims  are  the  Siunse,  who  go  to  visit  in 
pilgrimage  the  thirty-three  principal  temples  of  Canon, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  empire.  Besides  these 
regular  pilgrimages,  the  Japancse  also  undertake  occa- 
ftional  religious  joumeys  to  visit  certain  temples  in  ful- 
filmcnt  of  certain  rows.  These  pilgrims  travel  alone, 
almost  always  running,  and,  though  generally  vcry  poor, 
refuse  to  receive  charity  from  otbers  (comp.  McFarland, 
Japaiij  p.  211). 

Ilinddlism  has  its  pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scnlc. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  repair  to  the 
tempie  of  Jaggemaut  (q.  v.).  Iilqually  famcd  as  the 
resort  of  multitudes  of  Hindd  pilgrims  is  the  island  of 
Ganga  Sagor,  where  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
(q.  V.)  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  To 
yisit  this  sacred  river  hundreds  of  thousands  annually 
abandon  their  homes,  and  trarel  for  months  amid  many 
bardships  and  dangers,  and  should  they  reach  the  scenę 
of  their  pilgrimage,  it  is  only  in  many  cases  that  they 
may  plunge  them8elves  and  their  unconscious  babies 
into  the  troubled  but,  in  their  view,  purifying  waters, 
offering  themsclves  and  their  little  ones  as  Toluntary 
yictims  to  the  holy  river.  Among  the  numberless  sa- 
cred spots  in  Hindostan  may  be  mentioned  Jumnontri, 
a  Yillage  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  so  famed 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  that  thoae  who  resort  thither 
are  considercd  as  thereby  almost  entitled  to  divine  hon- 
ora.  The  holy  town  of  Hurdwar  may  also  be  noticed, 
to  which  pilgrims  r^ort  from  every  comer  of  the  East 
where  HindQism  is  known ;  and  of  such  efficacy  is  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  at  this  point  that  even  the  guilti- 
est  may  be  cleansed  from  sin  by  a  single  ablution.  The 
H  ind  As  also  attach  great  importance  to  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  temples  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  shrines. 
Sometimes  these  are  performed  on  sandals  with  smali 
spikes  insertcd,  every  step  causing  pain  to  the  pilgrim. 
In  other  cases,  the  whole  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
is  trayelled  by  the  infatuated  fakir  tumbling  orer  and 
oyer,  like  a  wagon-wheel,  withont  ever  standing  on  his 
feet;  for  the  greater  the  pain  and  suffering  with  which 
the  pilgrimage  is  accomplished,  the  greater  is  the  merit 
attached  to  its  |)crformance.  It  often  happens  that 
poor  pilgrims  perish  on  the  road  for  want  of  food,  or  in 
consequeiiee  of  sntfcrings  arising  from  the  seyere  pen- 
alty  which  they  infiict  upon  themselyes.  But  instead 
of  this  being  a  waming  to  others,  it  is  considered  highly 
meritorious  to  fali  in  thc  cfPort  to  fulfil  a  yow  madę  in 
honor  of  their  idol  gods.  The  Buddhists,  though  not 
80  deroted  to  pilgrimages  as  the  H  ind  As,  are  not  with- 
out  their  places  of  sacred  resort.  One  of  the  most  noted 
is  Adam*s  Pcak.  in  Ceylon,  where  Gotama  Buddha  is 
supposed  to  haye  left  the  impression  of  his  foot.  Thc 
summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  yisited  by  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims.  The  Lamaists  of  Thibet  also  make  an  an- 
nuai  pilgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa  for  deyotional  purposcs. 

Dr.  Johnsi>n  givcs  us  some  observations  on  pilgrim- 
age, which  are  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  sball 


here  present  them  to  the  reader:  "Pilgrimage,  like 
many  other  acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  super- 
stitioua,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Long  jonrneys  in  search  of  trutb  are  not 
commanded ;  truth,  snch  as  is  necessary  to  the  reguła* 
tton  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  bonestly  sought ; 
change  of  place  is  no  natural  canse  of  the  increase  of 
piety,  for  it  ineyitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind. 
Yet  sińce  men  go  eyery  day  to  yiew  the  fields  where 
great  actions  haye  been  performed,  and  return  with 
stronger  impressions  of  the  eyent,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  yiew  that  country 
whenoe  our  religion  had  its  beginning.  That  the  Su- 
premę Being  may  be  morę  easily  propitiated  in  one 
place  Łhui  another  is  the  dream  of  idle  superstition ; 
but  that  some  plaoes  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner  is  an  opinion  which  hotirly 
experienoe  will  justify.  Ue  who  supposes  that  his  yiccs 
may  be  morę  successfully  combated  in  Palestine,  will, 
perhapa,  find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  morę  freely 
pardoned  dishonors  at  once  his  reason  and  his  religion"* 
(Johnson's  Rastelas),  See  Encydop,  Brit.  s.  y. ;  Gard- 
ner,  Faitkt  o/the  World,  s.  y. ;  Bntith  Quar.  Ber,  July, 
1875,  art.  y ;  Afediaral  and  Modem  SainU,  p.  112, 159 ; 
Bopłitt  Quar,  April,  1875,  art,  yii;  Cutts,  Scenes  and 
Charaders  ofthe  Afiddle  Aget  (Lond.  1873),  essay  iii; 
Lea,  Sacerdołal  Celibacy;  Butler,  Churck  Ilistory,  i,  410, 
447 ;  Riddle,  //wf.  of  the  Papacy ;  Gieseler,  EccUsias- 
łical  History ;  Mosheim,  Ecdeńasiical  Hi^ory,  yoL  ii ; 
Walcott,  Sacred  Arckaol.  s. y. 

Pilgrims  and  Strangera.    See  Sionttes. 

Pilkington,  Jamea,  a  noted  Anglican  prelate, 
who  flourished  in  the  great  Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  gendeman'8  fam- 
ily  at  Kiyington,  in  Lancashire,  in  1520.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  St.  John'8  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  gradu- 
ation  took  holy  orders.  Under  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
he  distingubhed  himself  as  one  ofthe  disputants  against 
transubstantiation,  but  under  thc  reign  of  bloody  Mary 
he  was  obliged  to  leaye  the  country,  as  he  was  yery  de- 
cided  in  his  Protestant  procliyities.  He  liyed  for  a  while 
at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Basie.  When  suffered  to  return, 
in  1558,  after  the  acccssion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  madę 
master  of  his  alma  mater.  He  interested  himself  in 
educational  affairs  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  in  his  natiye  place  established  a  free-school,  which 
he  himself  endowed.  In  15C1  he  was  eleyated  to  the 
bi:ihopiic  of  Durham,  and  became  noted  for  his  tolerant 
yiews.  Thus,  in  1564,  he  adyocated  indulgence  to  Non- 
conformists,  and  to  all  who  scrupled  to  obsenre  practices 
or  assume  obligations  haying  any  appearance  of  popish 
tendency.  Bishop  Pilkington  died  in  1575.  He  pub- 
lished,  Erposition  o/the  Prophet  Uaggeus  (Lond.  1500, 
8vo) : — and  on  Obadiah  (1560),  Nehemiah  (Camb.  1585, 
4to),  EccUńasteSf  EpUtle  of  Petera  and  of  Paul  to  the 
GaUitiam:  — Def  of  the  EnyL  Serrice;  and,  beside?, 
many  sermons.  His  Works  were  edited,  with  biograph- 
ical  notices,  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rey.  James 
Scholc6cld,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge  (Camb. 
1842, 8vo).  See  Strj'pc'8  Cranmer,  Parher,  and  Grindal; 
Hard  wicie,  Jlitt.  ofthe  Bef  p.  219  et  al.;  Soames,  Eliza- 
hethan  Ck  Ilistory,  p.  22,  49,  605;  Bumet,  BisL  ąfthe 
Bef  {  Hook,  Accfc*.  Bioy,  yiii,  92.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pilkington,  Matthe^w,  an  English  diyine,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  prcbcml  of 
Lichfield.  He  is  especially  noted  as  a  secular  writcr. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  ErangeUcal  Hittory  and  Har- 
mony  (Lond.  1747,  fol.),  which  is  executed  with  great 
care,  and  is  of  some  yalue:  —  A  Bational  Concordance 
(Nottingh.  1749, 4to),  which  is  now  extreme]y  scarce  :— 
htkABemarha  upon  »everal  Patsages  ofScripfure  (Camb. 
and  Lond.  1759,  8vo),  which,  according  to  Orme  {BibL 
BM,  8.y.),  "contains  a  considerable  portion  of  yaluable 
matter."  Pilkington  also  publLahed  serial  of  his  ser- 
mons (1733,  4to;  1755,  8yo),  etc 
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FlUar  ił  >  term  rraqaenll}>  oecurring  in  tha  Scrip- 
Coitą  opecullr  of  Ihe  U.T.,  whera  it  ii  uMd  in  differ- 
aitłcuM«,4nd  u  the  rendering!  of  aereral  H«b.«nd  lir 
wonla,  which  nc«U  [o  be  dialinguiihed  both  jn  (bejt 
DWining  Rad  ■ppliialion. 

L  OHgiaal  Wonii  to  Traiulaltd^\.  From  ihe  toot 
3K.  tiattdli,  to  łfof tDii,came  th«  ridlowing :  naSQ,na(i- 
tihalt  (rendered  "  piUar"  evervwhere  in  Genesis,  and  in 
Eiod.  xxir,  -1;  Deiit.  xii,  3;'  lu.  xii,  19;  elKwhere 
"image"),  acoftimn  or  iraogt  of  stone;  fiaSĄ,  malifii- 
hrli,  ■  monunental "  pUl«r"  (Gen.  ihit,  h/ZO;  2  Sam. 
lviii,  18),  once  the  trunk  or  Blump  of  >' tree  ("sub- 
lUacf."  lu.  ri,  13)  ;  3X13,  miilM^  acconUng  to  lome 
■  milłUrr  po*l  (u  in  lu.  xiix,  B,  "  momit"),  oc  garri- 
•Du,  according  to  otlien  a  Utminil  nark  (Judg.  ii,  6J ; 
Zr'32.  DUtib,  1  Ma/ks  (onlf  Gen.  zix,  26,  "pilLor"),  or 
miticarr  DJEcer  or  yarriBD  (uelsewbere  rendered). 

2.  From  ocber  rooU:  IIS?,  anmid,  lit.  Bomething 
<iprigiu  (Trom  "TOS,  ta  itamt),  a  coIutwi  (the  usual  wurd 
fur  "  pillar,"  and  inTariably  »  rendered  in  the  A.Y.,  but 
m«aniag  an  eleraled  stand  di  plalfona  in  2  Kinea  xi, 
U;  xxiii,  3):  "ISBą,  mii-ad,  a  nppori  (from  1SD,  to 
prop),»  baluUrade  {oB.\y  I  Kinga  i,  12);  plUii.maliuk, 
a  roliaut  (from  pąS,  to  letup^Ms  i  Bupport  (fig.  1  Sam. 
U,  8),  or  tmpicaliy  a  crag  ("(dtuate,"  1  Sam.  xir,  G); 
rcaki  omaióh  (fmm  'i'CX,  to  itay  up),  a  colunm  (ouly 
2  Eings  lilii,  16):  and  rf^ia^I^,  timtróh,  a  column,  in 
the  Airm  ot  an  artiflciai  palm-tiee  (Cant.  iii,  G;  Joel  ii, 
30[łleb.iii,3]). 

S.  In  the  N.  T. :  onlv  orB\oc,  a  column  or  SDpport 
(GjJ,  ii.  9;  i  Tim,  iii,  ló;  Eev.  iii,  12;  x,  1), 

11.  Utti.—Tbe  easeniial  nation  of  a  pilUr  is  that  of  a 
■luli  or  isolated  pile,  eitber  auppoitiag  or  not  auppoiting 

1.  MotaiiHttifal. — Perhapa  the  TOtire  object  iraa  tbe 
eulieat  application  ot  the  pillar.  This  in  primitiie 
tinwB  conaJMed  of  nothing  but  ■  single  Btone  or  pile  of 
■en  in  Jncob'5  pUlors  (Gen.  xxTiii, 
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18;  xxxi,  *6,  fil,  62;  xxxv,  H);  in  tbe  twelre  p'il 
aet  up  by  Hows  st  Hount  Sinai  (Eiod.  xiiv,  4) ; 
twenty-rour  łtonei  erecled  by  Josbua  (Josb.  iv,  8,  9 ; 
>UalŃLiix,ig,uidJosb.xxiv,27).  Sec  Stoku.  '. 
ttace  ofa  •imilar  nation  may  piDbably  be  fnund  in 
holy  itoue  of  Hecca  (Burckhardt,  Ti-au.  i,  297).  ' 
ereclion  of  mlumni  or  heipa  of  stone  to  commemoi 
any  remarluble  event  was  univerul  before  tbe  ini 
duction  of  writin^  oi  iniicription,  and  it  is  still  emplo. 


were  perhape  the  obelbka  of  Egypt  (FergU9«on,  p.  6,  8, 
115, 246,  S40 ;  Ibn-Balula,  Tiar.  p.  111  ;  tilrabo,  iii,  171, 
172;  Hend.  ii,  106;  Amm.  Marc  xvii,  4;  Joaephus, 
^■f.  i,  2,  3,  tbepillaraorSeth).    See  Fyrauid. 

l'be  stona  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx,  19)  was  probably  a  ter- 
minal atons  or  a  waymark.    8ee  Ebknezkr. 

The  "  place"  set  np  by  Sani  (1  Sam.  xv,  12)  ia  ex- 
plained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg./onii«m 
Iriamphaltm  (Jerome,  Quail.  Htbr.  in  iib.  i,  Rts-  iii, 
1339).  The  word  used  is  tbe  ume  as  that  for  Absa- 
liHn'a  pillar,  1^,  yid  (lit.  a  haadi,  ealled  by  Josephua 
X"lio  (^n/.vii,  10, 3),vihichwaaclearly  ofa  monumen- 
Ul  or  memoriał  characiei,  but  not  neceiurily  carrying 
sny  repre«entalion  of  shand  iuitsatruclure,  aibaibeeu 
Buppoaed  to  be  the  case.  So  alao  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
over  Racber*  grave  (Gen.  xxiv,  20;  and  Robinion,  1, 
218).  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  Pelra  are 
instaneea  of  similar  usage  (Burckhardl,  Syria,  p.  422 ; 
Roberta,  Sketcha,  p.  109;  Irby  and  Manglea,  TrartU, 
p.  125).    See  Absalom's  Tomu. 

2.  A  PcłtfeediniŁ— Pillara  furm  an  important  feature 
in  Oiiental  archilecture,  partly  perbaps  as  a  reminis- 
cence  of  the  tent  with  iis  aupporting  poles,  and  partly 
alao  from  the  use  of  fiat  roofa,  in  conaeąueiice  of  which 
the  chambers  were  eilher  narrower  oi  divided  inio  por- 
tiona  by  columna  (Judg^  xvi,  26),  The  tent-prindide 
is  exenipltHed  in  the  open  halla  of  Pei^an  and  olher 
Eaalem  builibngs,  of  which  the  franta,  supported  by  pil- 
lais,  are  shaded  by  curlains  oi  awninga  fast- 
ened  to  tbe  ground  oiil«de  by  pega,  or  lo  Irees 
inlbeganlenHmurt(Eslh.i,0;  Chardin,  Toy. 
vii,  387 ;  ii,  46B,  470,  smi  |jate»  89, 8 1 ;  L»y- 
ard,  Nin.  cmd  Bab.  p.  680,  648;  Durckhardt, 
f/ata  on  Bed.  i,  87).  Thus  Mosea  was  com- 
manded  to  apiead  tbe  veil  of  the  tabemacle  on 
four  piUars  (£xod.  xxvi,  32,  etc.).  Tbus  alao 
a  figurative  modę  of  deacribing  heaven  is  as 
a  lent  ot  canopy  nipported  by  pillars  (Fu. 
civ,  2;  Isa.  xl,  22).  and  the  etrth  aa  a  fiat 
surface  reating  on  piilars  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Pu. 
lxxv,  3).    See  Tknt. 

Ilhasalready  been  remarked  Ihat  the  word 
"place,"  in  1  Sam.  xv,  12,  is  in  Hebrew 
"hand."  In  tbe  Arab  lent  two  of  the  posta 
are  ealled  yrd  or  "band"  (fiuickhudt,  Bcd.  i. 


lellA^ 


Tbe  generał  prsctice  in  Oriental  bnildings 
of  aupporting  Qat  nnfs  by  pillars,  or  of  eav- 
ering  open  apacea  by  awnings  sltetched  from 
pillars,  led  lo  an  exlenaive  use  of  thcm  in  con- 
stniction.  In  Indian  archilecture  anenonnoue 

1000,  is  found.  A  atmiUr  principle  appeara 
tn  hare  been  csrried  out  at  Persepolia.  At 
Nineveh  the  piłlara  were  probably  of  wood 
Lsee  Ckdar],  and  it  is  very  likely  Ihat  Ihe 


the  foresl  of  Lebaiwn,"  wiih  iw  hall  and  porcb 
of  pillars  (1  Kinjn  vii,  2,  6).  The  "chapi- 
ters"oflhetwapillan  Jachin  (i|.v.)and  Boai 
raaembled  the  lali  capitala  of  the  Penicpolilan 
■Tu  ".         cniumns  (Larard,  Kia.  and  Bob.  p.  252,  650; 


S.  Idolalnia.  —  TbK  irord   Mattltiiak,  "jnOtr."  i 
generallj'  rendered  "Watue"  or  "inuge"  (b.  g.  Deui 
*  -    •  ■  ':  Exod.       ■■  "■ 


v,13i  2ChrDn.xiT,3{  xxxi, 
;  Mic  T,  18).    ThU  ij 


;  J«r.x]Lii,lSi  Hm. 


of  bealben  nitioni,  ptaeticed,  4b  we  h>ve  leen,  by  tbe 
patriarch  Jacob,  or  erecting  błocka  or  pilea  af  wood 
or  Monę,  which  in  UWr  limes  grew  into  omammul  pil- 
lan  in  honor  of  the  dcilv  (Ciem.  A1ex.  Coli,  ad  Gm/. 
Cir;  Slrom.i,ii).  InsiaiiMS  of  Ihis  are  aeen  in  łhe 
Atlic  HentuB  (Pauain.  iv,  BB,  4),  MVBn  pilUra  aignill- 
cant  af  ihe  planeta  (iii,  21,  »;  alK>  vii,  17,  4,  and  22,  2; 
viti,  37) ;  and  Amobius  mentions  tlie  praclice  of  pout- 
ing  libadoDl  of  oil  upon  łbem,  whicb  agtm  iccalls  the 
caw  of  Jacob  (,Adv.  Gall.  i,  335,  ed.  (>autbiei'>  Sce 
Ashsrah;  Phallus. 

The  termini  oc  boundary-marke  were  originally,  per- 
htpa  alwiya,  lougb  ttoaea  or  pmta  of  woud,  which  re- 

But  other 


I,of>Fon 


uthei 


rally  e: 


rorahipped  by  Ibe  BriciBh  Druida 
cite  tbe  asloniehmenc  of  an  ignorant  peuplr, 
and  many  cammeotator*  are  of  opiiiiou  that  the  }^iX 
n''roą,  fbaimailitilh,  image  ofalone,  whicb  the  Jena 
were  forbidden  to  erect  (Lev.  xxvi,  1),  waa  one  of  thoie 
bowiog  or  rock  ing  aiones,  eaiiecially  as  the  pbtaee  ił 
lued  inoppoflition  to  M^lfS,  maWtebdńjWhicii  aignifica 
"a  autiding  pillar."  Those  rare  phenomena,  aerolitha, 
atill  mure  eaaitr  berame  objeots  of  idolalry;  thcy  were 
generally  of  a  aimilar  kind  lo  that  mentioned  by  Hen>- 
dian,  aa  being  consecrated  lo  the  auD  under  bia  name 
of  Elaiagaiaht,  and  pre«erved  in  hia  magniSceut  tem- 
pie rn  Syri«;  "Ui  which,"  aiya  th?  hiatorian,  "ihere 
Blanda  not  any  itdagc  madę  wilh  banda,  ai  among  ihe 
Greeka  and  liomaiia,  lo  rcpresent  the  god,  hiil  Ihcre  ia 
very  largo  atone,  roiitid  at  the  boltom,  and  terminat- 
ig  in  a  point  of  a  conical  furm,  and  a  blidi  culor, 
they  say  fcll  down  from  Jupiter."  See  Dtoru- 
Sacred  plllais  or  atoiies  were  indeed  rrequent[y 
rorahipped  instead  of  sCatues  by  idolalroua  nalions,  and 
traces  of  thia  prepoateroua  reneration  may  atill  be  fi 
rarioua  cuuntries.  See  DtA-iA.  The  ereelloi 
lolitha  or  monumenUl  pillara  was  fuiblilden  te 
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laraellłea,  but  it  appean  that  they  were  permttłed  la 
eMctcainiB  or  piletof  etone  to  preaerve  the  Tecollection 
nf  great  eventa,  as  Joahua  did  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.),  that  it 
might  be  a  memoriał  of  hia  miraculoua  paaaage  over  Um 
Jordan.     Sen  Ckomu^h. 

i.  Lastly,  the  jtjwra(ire  uie  of  the  term  "pillar,"  in 
refeience  to  tbe  cloud  and  Sre  accompanying  the  lgtxet- 
iiea  on  their  march  (Exod.  xxxiii,  9, 10;  Neh.  ix,  12; 
1'aa.  xci.i,  7),  or  as  in  Cant.  iii,  6  and  Ker.  x,  1,  ia  plainly 
derived  from  tbe  noliou  ofaii  iaolated  column  not  sup- 
portuig  B  roof.  See  P11J.AR  op  Clocd  AND  Firk.  A 
pillar  ia  alto  an  emhlem  uf  Srmuesa  and  atcadfoBtneaa 
(Jer.  i,  18 ;  Rev.  iii,  13).  and  of  that  which  suslaina  or 
aupporta  (GaL  ii,  9 ;  I  Tim.  iii,  15).  In  the  Apocrypba 
we  6nd  a  idmilai  metipbor  (Kcclua.  xxxvi,  SI)  :  "  He 
that  gett«lh  a  wife  bcginneth  1  posieeaion,  a  help  like 
uiito  himieir,  and  a  pillar  of  iaV   See  AiłciirTECTi:itE. 

PILLAR  ia  in  architectural  langnage  Ihe  column 
snpporting  tbe  arcb.  In  Ihe  Norman  Mrle  tbe  pillara 
are  generally  maaaire,  and  are  freąuently  circular,  wiih 


8LPeler>,  Northimp- 
capitals  eilher  af  Ihe  1 


łith  cliauneU",  or Jlvtf,  in  vah- 
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tut  rumi^  ■pinii  ligsoKi  relicubtcd,  elc  In  pliia 
buililingt  >  ■quare  or  rccun);uUr  pillu,  ot  pier,  is  occa- 
b4>[ulE}'  found;  h  ptilygontlj  uiuaily  ocUgunal,  pilUr  ia 
ibu  ued,  npecially  bmirdi  tlie  enil  uf  Lhe  sLyL(,>nJ  is 
^pmlly  nr  lighln  pmportionii  Ihui  mołt  ol  lhe  olher 
ticia.  But,  beaidn  these,  cluitcred  or  componnd  pit- 
lin  arr  eicremely  Duiaerous  uid  much  varied ;  the 
'implrat  ot  them  coDiiiau  of  >  iiqiiara  with  one  or  more 
mungulu'  leetMta  >t  each  corner,  but  a  mon  common 
kim  a  out  membling  tbew,  wilh  a  soiill  circuUr  thafl 
ifiMcli  otlhe  rece»e»,  »ndil»rgerone,  semicireulir,  on 
Iwo  (or  on  uch)  o(  lhe  fices:  mołC  of  tbe  compounil 
fpLllxra  putake  of  thla  ■mngemeal,  though  otber  VA- 
nriEH  ut  bi  no  mtuu  nre. 

[n  lhe  Aarfy  EkcUmA  ttyle  pUin  circular  ot  ocUgonal 
fhaiti  tit  freqiieiLŁ]y  uaed,  upeciilly  in  pUin  buildingAt 
lul  miDf  otber  uid  more  complicsted  kinda  of  pilUrs 
■Remplojed;  ihe  commonnlorthnecsnuiU  ofalarBe 
nnirtl  thth,  wbich  is  geneoUy  circuUr,  with  smaller 
■biltg  (ussally  rour)  rooiiditj  tbeie  ue  frequeiUly  madę 
ittSner  nulerial  tban  the  ml,  and  polished,  but  Ihej 
■nofitiiHorkediii  coureeswilh  tbe  central  pitt  orthe 
piUiT,  and  are  sometimes  fllletedj  in  tbis  ilyle  lhe  pil- 
Un  ire  rery  coiwlantly  banded. 
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hoUowed.  In  Decorated  work  a  few  of  lhe  mouldingt 
of  the  (Mera  occasionally  nm  up  inio  the  archcs  and  form 
part  oftbe  arcbivoli,  aa  at  Jtriatol  Cathedra],  but  iu  Per- 
penilicuUr  buildings  this  irrangement  in  much  more 
comroon,  and  in  aome  casea  the  whole  of  the  mouldinga 
oftbe  pillan  are  continued  in  the  arcbea  without  any 
capiial  or  impoat  between  them ;  lhe  forma  are  Yiiious, 
but  in  generał  arrangement  they  onially  partake  af  a 
9quare  placeddiagonally;  aometinres,  howerer,  they  aie 
cunlractad  in  breadtta  ao  as  to  become  nanower  between 
lhe  archwa}^  (from  eaat  to  weat)  than  in  the  oppoajta 
direclion ;  tbe  inuU  abafta  aCtacbed  to  the  pillan  in  this 
Blyle  are  luuaily  plain  circks,  but  are  occtaionally  ttUel- 
ed,  Biid  in  some  inatancea  are  hoUaw-aided  polygona.— 
Parker,  Gtouaiy  of  A  rcktttcOtft,  a.  v. 


smali  aharis  and  soma  of  lhe 
inouldmKS  are  often  filie  ted;  plain 
octagonal  pillani  are  also  very  fre- 
<!»nt]i  tniployed  in  vilU^  churchea:  lowardathe  end 
oTihit  Uvle  a  pillar  coniialing  offour  amall  abins  aep- 
mUei  by  a  deep  hoUav  and  two  aUeU  is  common,  aa  it 
"  >Ik  in  lhe  Perpendieular  atyle,  but  the  hotliiira  are 
uaiJly  ihaUnwer,  and  the  diaposition  of  the  fiUeli  ia 

A  plain  ocUROnal  pillar  continuis  in  use  throughout 
•t«  firpn^cttiaT  style,  thnugh  ic  is  not  so  freąuent  as 
U  tłilier  periods,  and  ita  sidca  are  occaaionaUy  sUgblly  , 


Ortun4D'lhe-Uil1,  c.  ItW.  StoRomber,  c.  lUO. 

Pill«r  Ot  Cloud  asd  Firł  AcoordinR  to  Ejtod, 
xiii,  2lBq.  (comp.xiv,!4:  Numb.xiv,  U;  Neh.  ix,  IS, 
19),  the  laraditea  during  Iheir  jouniey  front  Egypt 
through  the  deaert  were  accompinied  in  the  day  by  ■ 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  at  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire'{Ueb. 
133  Tiaą,  dK  liar.  S«pu  »r£\oc  wf  iXijc,  inrpdt),aa 
a  guide  (comp.  esp.  Exod.  xl,  36  sq.)  and  proleclion 
(eomp.  Pmi.  er,  89;  Wiad.  X,  17),  and  this  wait«d 
ovet  the  taberaade  while  the  pcople  realed  (Exod.  xl, 
34  Bq.;  Nnmb.  in,  la  Bq.).  Tbe  ntrralive  representa 
Jebovah  bimaelf  aa  in  Ihia  cloud  (comp.  ilio  Numh 
xii-,  14),  and  as  speaking  from  it  (o  Moaea  (Kxod. 
xxxiii,  9  »).;  Nunb.  xii,  b\  Deul.  xxxi,  15).  Later 
wriwrs  eiplain  this  of  lhe  "wiBdom"  of  God  (ffo^o, 
Wiwl.  X,  ]7),  or  the  diviiie  Logot  (q.  t.;  comp.  Philo, 
Optra,  i,  601).  Toland,  again,  and  after  him  many 
atliets,  exphiinod  this  appcarance  naturally,  and  re- 
fcrrcd  it  la  tbs  fire  carried  in  a  Yensel  befoie  the  hosc, 
which  in  the  day  aen-ed  as  a  guide  and  ajgnal  by  ita 
amoke,  and  at  night  by  ila  brigbtnea*.  Von  der  Hart 
carried  tbii  opinion  ao  far  as  1o  hołd  thaC  this  fire  car- 
ried befure  the  Israelitea  <ras  tbe  aacred  fire  preBerved 
upon  the  altar  from  lhe  time  of  Abraham  {Epheiarrid. 
PhiM.  Ducuri.\i,  im  aą.;  and />AfM.  (iWk.  Helmst. 
1696.  For  tbe  contrDverav  on  thia  view,  see  KoKn- 
mUllcr  on  Exod.  xiii,  21 ;  wmp.  Forsler,  in  Eiolihom'ł 
Krperl.  x,  13-2  sq.).  1'his  cuatoni  ia  actually  obeeryed 
by  caiaYODB  in  the  Eaat  at  the  preaent  day  (Hamier, 
Olitrv.   i,  43S  aq.;    DacripL  de  FEgtipIr,  riii,   138), 
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in  tbe  East,  especially  in  trayening  an  unknown  region 
(Curt.  iii,  8,  9;  v,  2,  7;  but  the  paasages  sometiroes 
quoted,  Yeget.  MU,  iii,  5 ;  Frontin.  Strateg,  ii,  25,  do  not 
refcr  to  thia.  Comp.  eap.  on  the  cusŁom,  Faber,  Ar- 
ehaoL  p.  244  Bq. ;  WiAfaib.  Fragm.  p.  103  8q. ;  Baaer, 
Htbr,  MythoL  i,  281  Bq.).  Meanwhile  we  muat  not  for- 
get  that  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  historian  to 
narrate  a  miracle  (comp.  also  Psa.  lxxviii,  14;  cy,  89; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  66;  Ciem.  Alex.  Sirom,  i,  150). 
The  following  monographa  on  this  sabject  are  unimpor- 
tant :  Krause,  De  columna  ignie  ae  nubu  (Yiteb.  1707) ; 
Friderici,  De  coL  igiu  et  nub.  (Leips.  1689) ;  Sahm,  De 
column,  ign,  ac  nub.  (Gedan.  1702);  MUnden,  De  co- 
lumn.  nub.  et  igne  (Goslar,  1712),  and  many  others.  Fol- 
lowing this  natioual  reoollection,  Isaiah  (iv,  5)  bas  em- 
ployed  the  figurę  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire  hovering 
over  Zioń  and  the  Tempie  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  in  his  picture  of  the  bleasedness  of  the  the- 
ocracy  (comp.  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  ił,  167  aą.). — Winer,  ii, 
696.    See  Shbkinah. 

Pillar,  Plain  of  tme  (ns^  "{i^^ «  ^P^  ^  P^' 
\avtit  Ty  eifpery  Ttjc  frrdfftioc ;  Alex.  omits  ry  evpiTy  ; 
Yulg.  cuercum  gucB  stahat),  or  rather  '*  oak  ofthe  piUar'* 
— ^that  being  the  real  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word 
elón ;  a  tree  which  stood  near  Shechem,  and  at  which 
the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  housc  of  Millo  assembled, 
to  crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix,  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be  as- 
certalned.  It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Mutstsab 
from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it ;  and  reasons  have 
already  been  adduced  for  believing  that  this  tree  may 
have  been  the  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried 
the  idola  and  idolatrous  thnkets  of  his  household,  and 
under  which  Joshua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of 
the  coyenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people  and 
Jchovah.  See  Mbonenim.  There  was  both  time  and 
opportunity  during  the  period  of  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed  the  death  of  Joshua  for  thia  sanctuary  to  return 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  atone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated  to 
idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  matstłebdh*  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  aborig^nes  of  the  Holy  Land  delight- 
ed.  See  Iuolatry.  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  of  this  very  atone  (Josh.  xxiv,  27)  almost  seem 
to  over8tep  the  bounds  of  merę  imagery,  and  would 
suggest  and  warrant  ita  being  afterwards  rcgarded  as 
endowed  with  miraculoos  qualitie8,  and  therefore  a  fit 
object  for  veneration.  Eapecially  would  thia  be  the 
case  if  the  singular  expression,  "  It  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  Jehoyah  our  God  tchieh  he  spake  to  u»^  werc 
intended  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
from  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scenę  of  the  Commu- 
nications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Saroaritans 
Btill  show  a  rangę  of  stoucs  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
as  tbose  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  by  the  twelve 
tribes. — Smith.    See  0^vk. 

Pillar  OF  Salt.    See  Lot. 

Pillar  Saints,  deyotees  who  stood  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  piljars  for  many  years  in  ftilfilment  of  religious 
vows.  The  first  who  originated  this  practice  was  Sim- 
eon,  a  native  of  S}Tia,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  390. 
In  early  youth  he  entered  a  monastery  near  Antioch, 
wherc  he  devoted  himself  to  the  most  rigid  excrcises 
of  roortification  and  abstinence.  Haring  been  expelled 
from  the  monastery  for  his  exccssive  austerities,  he 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  where  he  took  up 
his  residcncc  tirst  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  littlc  ccii, 
whcre  he  immured  himself  for  three  years.  Next  he 
removcd  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  chained 
himself  to  a  rock  for  seyeral  years.  His  famę  had  now 
become  so  great  that  crowds  of  risitors  thronged  to  see 
him.  "  Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he  might  stand, 
eleyated  at  first  six  cnbits,  and  ending  with  forty.  The 
top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
iDiinded  with  a  baluatiade.    Herę  he  atood  day  and 


night  in  all  weathera.  Throogh  the  night,  till  9  A.M"., 
he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  oflen  spreading  forth  his 
handa  and  bowing  so  Iow  that  hia  forehead  toocbed  his 
toes.  A  b}*stander  once  attempted  to  count  the  nunaber 
of  these  successive  prostrations,  and  he  counted  till  they 
aroounted  to  1244.  At  9  oVIock  A.M.  he  began  to  ad> 
dress  the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  bear  and  aiiswer 
their  ąuestions,  to  send  messages  and  write  letters,  etr., 
for  he  took  conocm  in  the  welfare  of  the  churchea,  and 
correaponded  with  bishope,  and  even  emperora.  To- 
wards  evening  he  suspended  his  intercoarse  with  this 
world,  and  betook  himself  again  to  conyerse  witii  God 
till  the  following  day.  He  generally  ate  bat  onoc  a 
week,  never  alept,  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robę,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same.  His  beard.waa  very  long,  and  his 
frame  extremely  emaciated.  In  this  manner  be  is  rc- 
ported  to  have  spent  thirty-8even  years,  and  at  last,  in 
his  8ixty-ninth  year,  to  have  expired  nnobserred  in  a 
praying  attitude,  in  which  no  one  rentured  to  distnrb 
him  till  after  three  days,  when  Anthony,  his  disciple  and 
biographer,  mounting  the  pillar,  found  that  hia  sptrit 
had  departed,  and  his  holy  body  was  emitting  a  de- 
lightful  odór.  His  remains  were  borne  in  pomp  to  An- 
tioch, in  order  to  be  the  safegiiard  of  that  unwalled 
town,  and  innumerable  miracles  were  performed  at  his 
shrine.  His  pillar  also  was  ao  venerated  that  it  was 
literally  enclosed  with  chapels  and  monasteries  for  some 
ages.  Simeon  was  so  ayerse  to  women  that  he  never 
allowed  one  to  come  within  the  sacred  prccincts  of  his 
pillar.  Eyen  his  own  mother  was  debarred  thia  privi- 
lege  till  after  ber  death,  when  ber  corpse  waa  brought 
to  him,  and  he  now  restored  ber  to  life  for  a  short  tiroc 
that  she  might  see  him,  and  conyerse  with  him  a  lit  tle 
before  she  ascended  to  heaven."  Another  Simeon  8ty- 
lites  is  mentioned  by  Evagriu8  ąa  having  Uved  in  the 
6th  oentury.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted  his  pillar 
near  Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  8ixty- 
eight  years.  The  example  of  Simeon  was  afterwards 
followed,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  many  persons 
in  S}Tia  and  Palestine,  and  pillar  saintt  were  fouiid  in 
the  East  even  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  Stylites,  aa 
they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks,  were  abolished.  Thia 
order  of  sainta  never  found  a  footing  in  the  West,  and 
when  one  Wulfilaieus  attempted  to  cororoence  tbe  prac- 
tice  in  tbe  German  territoiy  of  Treves,  the  neighboring 
bishops  destroyed  his  pillar,  and  prevented  him  from 
carr}ńng  his  piirpose  iuto  effecL  See  Gardner,  Faitkt 
ofthe  World,  ii,  662. 

Pilled  (Gen.  xxx,  37,  38)  is  a  rendering  of  b^Q, 
pałsdlf  to  st7'ip  off  the  bark,  being  the  same  as 
"  strakes,"  i.  e.  sti-eaksy  in  the  same  connection  (ver.  57). 
Peelkd  (Isa.  xviii,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  18),  however,  is  a 
difTerent  word  in  the  original,  13^73,  mardf,  aignifying 
to  polith.  The  verb  "  to  pili"  appeara  in  Old  EngUsh  aa 
identical  in  meaning  with  **to  peel=to  strip,"  and  in 
this  sense  is  uscd  in  the  above  passagea  from  Genesis 
Ofthe  next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  =:  plunder,  we  have 
traces  in  the  word  "  pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  difference 
between  the  two  forms  be  morę  than  accidental,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  in  the  English  of  the  17th  century,  *'  pccF* 
was  used  for  the  latter  signification.  The  **  people  scat- 
tered  and  peeled"  are  generally  interpreted  to  roean 
tbose  that  have  been  plundcred  of  all  they  have.   Comp. 

**  Pcellne  their  prisoners."— Milton.  P.  R.  iv. 
"To  peel  the  chier:«,  the  people  to  deronr." 

— Dryden,  UoTner,  Iliad  (RIchnrdson). 

llie  soldicrs  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  army  (Ezek.  xxix, 
18),  however,  have  their  shoułder  peeled  in  the  literał 
sense.  The  skin  is  wom  ofT  with  carrying  earth  to  pile 
up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.  See 
Tyrk. 

Pil(l)more  (also  spelled  Pilmoor),  JosErif,  D.D., 
an  early  Episcopal  minister  in  America,  was  bom  at 
Tadmouth,  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1734,  and  was 
educated  at  Kingswood,  the  school  of  John  Wesley.  un- 
der whom  he  had  been  previously  couverted,    Ou  com- 
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pletiog  his  stodies,  Pilraore  became  a  lay  hdper  in  the 
Methodist  itinerani  ministry,  and  labored  in  tbis  way 
for  many  yeare  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
His  ministerial  certiHcate  from  Mr.  Wealey  represento 
him  as  *^  havuig  gnu^  gift>>  <knd  raoceas  or  fniit  in  the 
worfc."  Hia  word  was  bleased  everywhere.  His  ap- 
pearance  and  preaching  were  inapressiye.  Mr.  Pil- 
iDore's  manly  fomo,  tali  and  eiect,  his  syropathizing 
fpirit,  earnest  zeal  and  prayers,  all  united  to  make  strong 
■nd  lasting  impreasions.  In  1769  he  came  to  America, 
ind  preached  tbroughout  the  colonies.  Stevens  saya 
Filmore  had  many  bair-breadth  escapes  of  life  and  limb 
in  hU  wide  journeys.  At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  he  could 
lind  no  plaoe  to  use  for  preaching  excepŁ  the  theatre, 
and  while  eamestly  delivering  a  sermon.  suddenly  the 
tabłe  osed  for  a  pulpit,  with  the  chair  he  occupied,  all 
at  once  disappeared  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar. 
This  was  a  wicked  contrirance  of  the  "baser  sort." 
Xotbing  discouraged,  however,  the  preacher,  spńuging 
upoQ  the  stage,  with  the  table,  invited  the  audience  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  adding  pleasantly,  "  Come  on,  my 
friends,  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  defeat  the  devil 
tliia  time,  and  not  be  beat  by  him  from  our  work,"  and 
tbea  quiet]y  finished  his  discourse.  The  fruits  of  his 
Christian  labors  appeared  in  the  conTersion  of  many 
souls.  AVherever  he  appeared  large  crowds  attended 
his  ministry,  and  listened  to  his  Master's  message. 
With  the  Wealeyan  preachers  generally,  PUmore  re- 
tired  from  his  ministeńal  work  duńng  the  troubleaome 
times  of  the  American  ReTolution.  In  1783  he  joined 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained.  He  now  became  rector  of  Trinity  (Oxford), 
AU  Samts  (Lower  Dublin),  and  St.  Thomas  (White- 
marsh).  After  the  establishment  of  peace  in  this  year 
be  retamed  to  America,  and  next  senred  St.  PauFs, 
Pbibulelphia,  and  thence  remoyed  to  Christ  Church, 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  in  1804. 
Notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  ^  Old  Trinity,"  he 
preached  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulneas  during 
ten  yean,  and  then  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Paurs, 
Pbiladelphia,  in  1814.  Mr.  Pilmore'8  congregation  in 
New  York  became  well  known  for  its  erangelical  piety, 
and  some  of  its  oommunicants  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate  friendship  with  the  members  of  the  old  John 
Street  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  year 
182]  this  faithful  and  aged  mini8ter's  men  tal  powers 
exhibiied  evidences  of  failure,  and  this,  with  bodily  in- 
disposition,  madę  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  an  as- 
ństant.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  chosen.  Con- 
tinuing  gradnally  to  fail,  Pilmore  departed  this  life 
July  24, 1825.  Dr.  Pilmore  was  a  faithful  minister  of 
(^,  and  wherever  he  preached  gathered  a  large  body 
of  communicanta.  He  left  many  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Narratwt  of  Lahora  in 
South  WoUm  (1825),  and  of  a  Detcription  o/Trarels  and 
Trialt  and  Freaehiny  m  the  Colonies  of  New  York^  New 
Jf^i  Ddaware^  Pemuyhania,  Maryland,  and  V%rginia, 
which  was  nerer  published.  See  Sprague,  A  nnab  of  th^ 
Amer,  Pulpit,  r,  266 ;  Disosway,  in  the  N,  Y,  Methoditt, 
Ko.  178;  I,u7ef  of  EminaU  PhUadtiphiana  (]859),p.80ł. 
(J.H.W.) 

Pillo^Y^  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  three  Tery 
different  Hebrew  and  one  Greek  word.  The  proper 
term  is  in  the  plur.  HiÓM^Ta,  meraaahóth  (Gen.  xxviii, 
11 1  18,  elsewhere  ^  bolster"),  which  denotes  simply  a 
place  for  laying  the  head.  In  that  passage  we  read 
that  ^  Jacob  took  of  the  Stones  of  that  place  [Haran], 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep.**  The  Hebrew  word  would  be  morę 
properly  rendered  "  towards  the  head."  Similarly  our 
I^rd  employed  either  the  bench  or  possibly  some  cush- 
ion  or  rug  upon  it,  when  asleep  upon  the  boat  (?r/>0(7^ 
CE^aiMv,  Mark  iv,  88).  See  Bbd.  The  TOS,  ht'- 
fftk  (also  in  the  plur.),  of  Ezek.  xiU,  18,  20,  however, 
designates  a  coshion  or  soft  pad  naed  in  some  way  for 
magical  entioement,  perhaps  one  of  the  meretridous 


luzuries  of  the  females  alluded  to.  See  Abjiholr.  In 
1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16,  the  Heb.  word  is  ^*^33,  Mńr,  some- 
thing  braided  or  plaited,  hence  usually  thought  to  be  a 
^Ut  or  mattress.    See  Bolstkr. 

What  kind  of  pillows  the  Hebrews  used  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  pil- 
lows of  wood  formed  to  receive  the  head  when  resting 
on  their  conches,  and  these  no  doubt  had  a  cushion 
stuffed  with  feathers,  or  other  soft  materiaL  Specimena 
of  these  wooden  pillows  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum  (Wilkinson,  A  ne.  EgypłianSf  i,  71).  ^  Hardy  trav- 
ellers,  like  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  U,  18)  and  Elijah  (1 
Kinga  xix,  6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make 
use  of  a  stone  for  this  purpoee ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march 
had  probably  no  softer  resting-plaoe  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  7, 11, 
12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah  may  have  used 
the  water-bottle  which  they  carried  as  a  bolster,  and  if 
this  were  the  case,  David'8  midnight  adventure  becomee 
morę  conspicuously  daring.  The  '  pillow'  of  goats'  hair 
which  Michal'8  cunning  put  in  the  plaoe  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband'8  bed  (xix,  13, 16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
Buggttt')  A  net  or  curtain  of  goata'  hair,  to  protecŁ  the 
sleeper  from  the  mo6quitoes  {Gesch.  iii,  101,  notę),  like 
the  *Ganopy*  of  Uolofernes"  (Smith).    See  Śleup. 


Ancient  Eg}'ptian  Wooden  Pillow. 

Fillabury,  Ithamar,  an  American  PresbyŁerian 
evangellBt  and  missionary,  was  boni  in  Dracutt,  Mass., 
Aug.  22, 1794.  His  parents  being  both  very  pious,  his 
early  discipline  and  religious  training  were  very  sirict 
and  thorough.  He  prosecuted  bis  academic  course 
under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements.  being 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  studies  from  time  to  time  and 
to  engage  in  teaching,  in  order  to  raise  funda.  He  en- 
tered  Union  Academy,  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  in  1815; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  October,  1822;  studied 
theology  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  fiev.  Dra. 
Gardiner  Spring  and  E.  W.  Baldwin ;  was  licensed  in 
October,  1824,  and  on  June  19, 1825,  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Presbytery 
ordained  aa  an  evangelist.  For  several  months  after 
he  labored  as  city  missionary  in  and  around  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  character  and  results 
of  his  labors  in  those  two  cities  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  exten8ive  system  of  religious  effort  which  aims  at 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  known  as 
City  Missions.  Desirous  of  a  pastorał  charge,  in  Sep- 
tcmber,  1827,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the 
Church  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  for  one  year,  but 
continued  to  labor  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1830, 
when  he  was  installed  their  regular  pastor.  At  his  own 
request,  in  1863  this  relation  was  dissolved,  and  until 
May,  1834,  he  spent  the  time  in  traveUing  as  an  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  1835  he 
was  appointed  a  commtssioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  after  which  he  started  on  a  tour  of 
exploration  to  the  sute  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  retumed  to  New  York,  and  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  some  $40,000,  to  be  in- 
vested  *'  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  for  promoting  the  cause  of  education  and 
piety  in  the  state  of  Illinois."    From  thia  time  onward 
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to  Łhe  end  of  his  life  he  was  idenŁi6ed  with  the  West, 
especially  in  all  Łbat  pertained  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  the  schenoe  of 
Christian  colonization  he  gave  much  thought,  time,  la- 
bor,  and  prayer.  From  the  spring  of  1836  his  labors 
as  a  missionary  and  an  erangelist  fairly  set  in;  and 
with  untiring  energy  and  devotion  he  addressed  hini- 
self  to  his  work.  He  organized  fourteen  churches,  and 
assisted  at  the  organization  of  sereral  others.  In  1837 
was  organized  the  Church  at  Andover,  in  the  Andover 
colony,  and  in  1841  he  was  installed  its  pastor,  and  oou- 
tinued  to  minister  unto  it  until  September,  1849.  In 
May,  1850,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Princeton,  Bureau 
Caj  where  he  had  preyiously  organized  a  Church ;  in 
1853  he  was  chosen  president  of  McDonough  College, 
at  Macomb ;  in  1855  he  began  to  labor  as  stated  supply 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Macomb;  in  1860  he 
retumed  to  Andorer,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
which  he  founded  there.  He  died  April  20, 1862.  Mr. 
Pillshury  was  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor,  a  sincere 
and  constant  friend,  and  an  able  and  faithful  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  See  Wilson,  Prttb.  Ui$t,  A  Imanac,  1863, 
p.195.     (J.L.&) 

Pilot  (bnh,  chobel,  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  27-29),  literally 
a  steersman,  a  mariner,  is  also  rendered  in  our  venion 
(Jonah  i,  6)  **ship-master;"  but  in  the  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  the  chief  rulcrs 
or  counsellors  of  the  Tyrians.     See  Ship. 

Pilsbury,  Phineas,  Eider^  a  famous  early  Amer- 
ican BaptisŁ  minister,  flourished  in  Maine  in  1804.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  was  called  '*  a  son  of  thunder"  on  account  of  his 
boldness  and  ability.  He  was  estremely  eccentric,  and 
many  curious  incidents  in  his  personal  history  are  told, 
but  nothing  can  be  related  here  of  any  interest  to  the 
generał  inquirer. 

Pilflen,  Frakcis,  a  Flemish  painter  and  engra^er 
who  flourished  at  Gbent  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  studied  under  Robert  van  Audenarde.  Lit- 
tle  is  known  of  his  painting ;  but  there  are  a  few  prints 
by  him,  among  which  are  the  following :  Yirgin  and  In- 
fant Jenit  f  Cantersion  o/Sf,  Bavon ;  a  SU  Francis^  after 
Rubens ;  The  Maiii/rdom  ofSł.  Blaize,  after  G.  de  Cray- 
er.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog,  liist  ofthe  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  697. 

Pirtai  (Heb.  PUtay^  ''^bo,  mtf  delieerancea ;  Sept. 
^t\iTi),  the  rcpresentative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Mo- 
adiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of 
Jeshua ;  apparently  one  of  the  priests  who  retumed  to 
Jenisalem  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xli,  17).     B.C.  445. 

Pilzarro,  Abraham  Israeł,  of  Amsterdam,  a  Jew- 
ish  litterateur,  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  flourished 
in  Italy  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He  wrote 
JHscursos  y  erposiciones  sobre  la  vara  de  JeudUf  an  ex- 
poeition  of  Jacob's  prophecy,  entitlcd  "  the  Sceptre  of 
Judah,"  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  Christians  expound  the  Scriptures,  of  their  un- 
fitness  for  such  a  task,  and  the  danger  of  confuting  their 
interpretations.  On  account  of  its  odious  contents  it 
was  suppresscd  by  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  (a 
SIS.  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saracin 
Library).  See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  stoiico  degli  autori 
Ebrei,  p.  264 ;  id.  BibL  Jud,  A  nficki-ist.  (Parma,  1800),  p. 
92;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr,  iii,  42;  De  Long,  Bibł.  Sacra,  ii, 
594  (wherc  the  author  is  called  Bizaro) ;  Lindo,  Hisł. 
ofthe  Jetcs  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  369.     (B.  P.) 

Pimentel,  Abraham  ha-Kohen,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
flourished  about  the  middle  uf  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Saul  Mortera,  and  aftcrwards  rabbi  at  the 
academy  Keter  Tora  of  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  rabbi  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Sephardim  at  Hamburg.  He 
wrote  '(lis  rns^  on  Jewish  rites,  in  three  partii 
(Amsterd.  1668) : — academic  treatises  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  under  the  title  Que*ło€n$  et  di$cour$o»  aca- 

demicog,  que  compoz  et  recitan  na  iUustre  Academiu  *^r.D 


tVyyr\  eŁjuntamente  dlgum  termons  composłospor  o  dii^- 
to  (Hamb.  1688).  See  Wolf,  BM.  Bebr,  i,  97;  iii,  58 
sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  atorico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p. 
264  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger) ;  FUrst,  BUL  Jud,  iii, 
101.     (RP.) 

Pin  Or.^ł  yafhid),  a  łenUpin,  spoken  of  the  copper 
pegs  driven  into  the  ground  to  hołd  the  cords  of  the 
court  (Exod.  xxvii,  19:  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii,  20,  31  ; 
xxxix,  40;  Numb.  iii,  87;  iv,  82),  or  for  any  othor 
purpose  (Judg.  xvi,  14 ;  Ezek.  xv,  8),  being  the  same 
word  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  nail"  (Judg.  ir,  21 , 
22;  V,  26;  Ezra  ix,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  22,  25;  Zec^.  x,  4), 
occasionally  "  stake"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20 ;  liv,  2),  once  "  |>ad- 
dle'*  (Deut.  xxiii,  18).    See  Natu 

Pins,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  used  for  fas- 
tening  the  dress,  wcre  no  doubt  in  use  among  the  Ile- 
brews,  as  we  know  fhey  were  among  the  P'g>'ptians, 
but  they  were  frequently  madę  of  bonę  or  wood,  and 
borę  a  considerable  reseroblance  to  skewers,  as  did  tbose 
used  even  in  England  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  pins  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  *'  Pins  and  necdles  were  among^  the 
articlcs  of  the  toilet  which  have  occasionally  been  fbund 
in  the  tombs.  The  former  are  freąuently  of  consider- 
able Icngth,  with  large  gold  heads ;  and  some,  of  a  dif- 
ferent  form,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  merely  bound 
with  gold  at  the  upper  end,  without  any  projecting  head 
(seven  or  eight  inches  in  length),  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  arranging  the  plaits  or  curls  of  hair,  like 
those  used  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  for 
nearly  the  same  purpose"  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  EgypK  ii, 
344).    See  Crisping-pin. 


Anclent  BgypŁian  Toilet-plns. 


Plnart,  Michel,  a  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  in 
July,  1659,  at  Sens.  His  parents  died  whcn  he  was 
very  young,  and  left  him  penniless.  Admitted  by  the 
protection  of  the  abbd  Boileau,  grand-vicar  at  Sens,  in 
the  community  of  Germain  Gillot,  he  leamed  there 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hcbrew.  He  was 
sufiiciently  proflcient  in  the  latter  language  to  be  able 
to  help  father  Thomassin  in  his  Głosiaire.  He  ob- 
tained  a  situation  as  tutor  at  the  College  Mazarin,  and 
in  1712  was  appointed  theologist  of  the  chapter  of  Sens. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions  sińce  1706.  The  "  Collections"^  of  this  company 
and  the  "  Journal  des  Savan8"  contain  several  meraoira 
of  him.  He  died  at  Sens  July  3, 1717. — Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog,  Generale,  xl,  248. 

Plnault,  Pierre  Oliyier,  a  French  writer  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century,  wab  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  is  the  author 
of,  Jy^ement  parti  mr  les  Jemites  par  k*  grand*  hommea 
de  TEgliae  et  de  tŹtat  (1761, 12mo):— La  nouveUe  phi- 
losopkie  deroilee  (1770,  12mo):— and  Origine  de$  mnux 
de  tŻglise  (1787, 12mo).  He  published  a  new  editiou 
of  Hericourt's  Loia  eccUsiasticues  de  France  (1771,  fol.), 
and  some  translations  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  works. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  248. 

Pinchon,  Guillaumk,  a  French  prelate  of  notę, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban.  near  St,  Brieuc,  in 
1 184.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1207,  and  was  madc  canon 
of  St.  Brieuc;  then  of  St.  Gatien  de  Tours;  and,  in 
1220,  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pierre  Mauclerc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  madę  an  attcmpt  at  that  time  to  encroach 
upon  the  secular  rights  which  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince  enjoyed  in  their  bishoprics,  and  he  issued  ordi- 
nanees  by  which  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their 
most  important  privileges.  Guillaume,  acting  in  ac- 
cord  with  the  other  prelates  of  the  duchy,  excommutti- 
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eated  Maaclerc,  who,  haying  anembled  a  numbcr  of 
his  buons  at  Kedon,  decided  that  the  biahops  ahould 
be  banished.  Guillaume  retired  to  Poitiers,  wbere  be 
acted,  for  some  time,  as  coadjutor  of  Philippe,  bishop 
of  that  city,  during  a  aeyere  illness  of  tfais  prelate  (1229). 
His  rigbts  having  been  reoognised  by  Pierre  Mauclerc, 
he  retumed  to  bis  see  in  1^1 ,  and  kept  busy  during 
the  reat  of  his  life  in  reforming  tbe  abuses  wbicb  had 
spread  among  tbe  clergy  during  bis  absence,  and  con- 
tinaing  the  reconstruction  of  his  catbedraL  Guillaume 
Pichoa  died  at  St.  Brieuc  July  29, 1284.  He  was  can- 
oniced  by  Innocent  III  in  1247.  His  complete  relics 
were  discorered  in  1847  in  tbe  cathedral.  The  Cburch 
of  St.  Brieuc  and  of  Trifguier  devotes  to  his  memory  the 
29th  of  Jiily.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  248. 

Pinckard.  Patrick  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Cburch,  was  bom  near  tbe  openiog  of 
tbe  present  century.  He  was  converted  about  1840, 
sod  in  1844  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
iDiDL<ry,  and  preached  successfully  until  1870  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Missouri  Conference.  During  this 
long  term  of  ministerial  life  he  was  employed  in  circuit, 
station,  and  district  work ;  also  in  the  agency  of  Cen« 
trał  College,  and,  later,  as  the  deposttary  in  St,  Louis  of 
the  Book-honse  of  Missonri  Methodism,  in  all  of  which 
placn  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  gained  the  approral, 
eontidence,  and  esteem  of  bis  brethren  and  the  Cburch. 
He  died  Sept.  23, 1871.  See  Mimtet  o/Aftnwd  Conf. 
J^.£.CA«irc*,5o«M,  1872,  p.  738.     (J.H.W.) 

Pinckney  Iiectnres  are  a  series  of  scnnons,  fur 
the  foundation  of  which  Charles  Pinckney,  chief-justice 
of  South  Carolina  undcr  the  provincial  goyemrocnt 
(father  of  the  late  generał  C.  C.  Pinckney),  prorided. 
He  died  in  1758,  and  by  his  last  will  directed  that  two 
Krroons,  in  May  and  Norember,  annually,  being  on  the 
first  Wednesday  afler  tbe  second  Tuesday  in  each  of 
these  months,  should  be  preached  in  St.  Philip's  Cburch, 
Charleston,  on  the  **greatne8S  of  God,  and  his  goodness 
to  aU  creatnres,**  with  the  view,  as  he  states,  "  to  en- 
courage  and  promote  religious  and  yirtuous  principles 
and  practtces  among  us,  and  to  raise  an  ardent  love  of 
tbe  Deity  in  us ;  and  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
mr  wealthy  countrymen,  whose  abilities  and  fortunes 
viii  better  enable  thero  thereto,  for  establishing  lectures 
among  us,  tu  humble  imitation  of  those  foundcd  by  tbe 
Kon.  Mr.  Boyle  in  Great  Britain."  For  effecting  these 
pious  purposes,  the  will  states,  "  I  do  hereby  charge  my 
•aid  mansion  and  land  and  buildings  in  CoIIeton  Sąuare, 
derised  to  my  eldest  son,  with  the  payment  of  five  guin- 
eas  yearly,  and  every  year  forerer,  unto  such  lectures." 
— StauDton,  Eceles,  Dtct.  s.  v. 

PinczoYiaiis,  a  Socinian  sect,  so  named  after  tbe 
town  of  Pińczów,  Poland,  wbere  its  leadera  resided. 
The  Pinczorians  were  nsually  called  "  Unitarian  Breth- 
ren," bat  they  deserred  to  be  called  Arians  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  Socinians  (q.  r.).  It  is  tnie,  soroe  of  the 
principal  doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
those  view8  of  Jesus  Christ  which  aflerwards  were  the 
oommon  views  of  the  Socinian  sect;  but  tbe  greater 
part  of  them  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that 
the  SsTiour  was  produced  by  God  the  Father  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  that  he  was  greatly 
inferbr  to  the  Father,  and  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
begotten,  and  is  inferior  to  the  Father.  This  is  very 
cleariy  taught  by  George  Schomann  in  his  Tesłamentum, 
published  by  Sand  (p.  194-5) :  "  Sub  id  fere  tempus  (A.D. 
1Ó66)  ez  rhapsodiis  Lalii  Socim  ąuidam  fratres  dice- 
nint^Dei  filium  non  esse  secundam  Trinitatis  personam 
patri  coessentialem  et  coteąualera,  scd  hominem  Jesum 
Chtistam,  ex  Spiritn  Sancto  conceptum,  ex  yirgine  Ma- 
ria natum,  crucifixum  et  resuscitatum ;  a  quibu8  nos 
commoniti,  sacras  litteras  peracrutari,  persuasi  surous." 
These  words  most  cleariy  show  tbat  the  Pinczoriatu  (as 
they  were  called  before  they  separated  from  the  Re- 
formed  in  1566)  profeased  to  belieye  in  a  Trinity  of  soroe 
wrt,  and  did  not  diyeat  Jesus  Christ  of  all  'dirinity. 


Besides,  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority 
among  them ;  and  in  the  ycar  1565  (as  he  himaelf  in- 
forms  us),  he  contended  at  the  oonyention  of  Petricow 
(pro  uno  Deo  patri)  Jbr  one  God  the  Father,  in  op[)0- 
sition  to  the  Reformeil,  who,  he  says  (Deum  trinum  de- 
fendebant),  mainiained  a  łhree/oid  God,  Yet  in  the 
fullowing  year  he,  with  otbers,  was  induced  by  the  pa- 
pers  of  Lielius  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  sentiments  that 
he  denied  Christ  to  be  a  diyine  person.  He,  therefore, 
with  his  Pinczoyian  flock,  before  this  time  must  nec- 
essarily  haye  been,  not  a  Socinian,  but  an  Arian.  See 
Poland.     (J.H.W.) 

Pindar,  JoifN  Hotiieraalt^  an  English  diyine,  was 
bom  in  1794.  He  graduatcd  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1816,  and  became  principal  of  Codrington 
College,  Barbadoes.  He  was  afterwards  canon  residen- 
tiary  and  prebendary  of  WeUs  Cathedral,  and  principal 
of  Wells  Theological  College,  which  lat  ter  office  he  re- 
signed  in  1865.  He  died  at  West  Malyem,  £ng.,  April 
16,  1868.  He  published  a  yoluroe  of  Sermoru  on  CoM" 
mon  Prayer : — Sermoru  on  the  Ordination  Serrice: — 
Sermona  on  the  Holy  Duya  of  the  Chuixh : — Ezpońtory 
Discourtes  on  the  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and  some  Lectures. 
— Appleton*s  Annual  Cychp,  yiii,  592. 

Finder,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  some  notę, 
was  bom  at  West  Stockwitb,  near  Gaiusborough,  Eng., 
Sept.  22, 1774.  He  was  conyerted  through  Methodist 
agency  in  1795  at  Sheffield.  He  felt  called  of  God  to 
the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  in  1799  was  appoint- 
ed  to  the  Thetford  Circuit.  Thence  for  thirty-fiye  years 
he  labored  on  in  a  most  exemplary  discharge  of  his  pas- 
torał and  ministerial  functions.  In  all  the  circuits  in 
which  he  trayelled  he  was  highly  and  deseryedly  e»- 
teemed,  both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity.  As  a 
preacher,  though  not  great,  he  was  striking,  faithful, 
and  iropressiye.  As  a  pastor,  be  was  raost  tender  and 
sympathizing.  He  died  Aug.  27,  1835. —  WesL  3feth, 
ifag.  1836,  p.  719 ;  1838,  arL  i. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (l),  a  learaed  Franciscan  monk, 
was  bora  at  Seyille  in  1557.  After  entering  the  order 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  was  carefully  adyanced  in  clas- 
sical  learning,  and  then  instructed  in  theology.  As  a 
student,  he  borę  the  reputation  of  great  erudition,  espe- 
cially  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  in  Anda- 
lusia,  and  was  commissioned  by  cardinal  Zapata  to  yisit 
tbe  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those 
works  which  roight  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  religion.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  Index 
novus  Librorum  ProhihUorum  (Serille,  1681),  published 
by  order  of  cardinal  Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain. 
Pineda  published  a  yersion  of  Theodore  Peltar's  Cafena 
Gracorum  Patrum  in  Prorerbia  Sahmonis,  He  also 
published  Commentarius  in  Job  (Madrid,  1597.  2  yols. 
fol.) : — Prałectio  sacra  in  Canticum  Caniicorum  (Seyille, 
1602) : — Salomo  PrceriuSytire  de  Pebus  Salonumis  RegiM 
(Lyons,  1609,  libri  octo) : — Commentarius  in  Ecclesiasten 
(Antwerp,  1620).  He  died  at  Seville  Jan.  27, 1637.— 
Hoefer,  Aoiir.  Bioff.  Generale,  xl,  261. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (2),  another  Spanish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  16th  century,  and  bas 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  prcceding.  He 
belonged  to  theOrderof  the  Jesuits,  and  published  //ta- 
łoria  marariUosa  de  S,  Juan-Bapłista  (Salamanca,  1574, 
4to) : — La  Monarguia  Eccleeicutica,  o  Uietoria  Univer~ 
sal  del  Mundo  (ibid.  1588, 14  yols.  fol. ;  Barcelona,  1594, 
1620) ;  AffiicuUura  Christiana  gue  confiene  rxxv,  dialo- 
gos  familiares  (ibid.  1589,  2  yols.  fol.).  Many  other 
works  of  his  remain  unpublishcd. — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog. 
Generale,  xl,  262. 

Pinedo,  Thomas  dk  (called  in  the  synagogue 
Isaac),  a  noted  Jewish  litterateur  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bora  in  1614  in  Spain,  but  was  obllged  to  leaye  his 
native  country  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam  from 
inquisitorial  persecution.     He  was  morę  famcd  for  liis 


PINEDO 


n  Greek  ind  thc  ancimt  cUnics  tłian  w 
1 1  heolugiui.  He  viii  dcswiided  fnnn  tbe  Tami- 
ly  of  f  iiibeiro  uf  Fnuicoso,  in  Portng«L  His  education 
be  receired  al  Midriil,  when  hc  wat  indebteU  to  th« 
tiainirg  of  tbe  Jesuiti  for  hia  lilerary  allainmenw,  of 
wham  he  ipeilu  in  grateful  remem  brance.  He  had  al- 
ready  reacbed  ■  malure  age  wben  Ihe  siiapicioDs  of  tbe 
Iiiqiiiulion  obliged  him  to  quit  Ihe  aceiie  oT  bil  Muitiea 
and  [be  aociecy  of  his  leamed  fńendi  In  tbe  capitaj  aS 
Spaiii,  to  liTe  in  nfety  ia  tbe  Unit«d  Piorincea.  Ue  be- 
longed  to  thoae  few  whowfrelbnunateenonghtoevade 
in  ufety  Ihe  clukbes  of  tbe  lnquiaitii)n.  Ue  diffen 
from  Orobio  de  Cailm  ia  tbis  etpecially,  tbat  he  never 
ia  aay  of  his  wrilings  attacked  ihe  Cliristian  nligion, 
but,  oa  tbe  contrary,  freiiuently  look  pleaiuie  in  ac- 
knowledging  iia  beneflcial  inUiiencei  upoa  society, 
though  be  did  not  spare  the  tribunal  of  tbe  Inquiai- 
tioii,  of  which  he  taya :  "  Ue  pudet  pigetque  prodiilisM 
hoc  de  geate  CbiiMiana."  At  Amatecdam  be  flnisbed 
■nd  pablisbed,  in  167S,  his  edition  of  Srt^in>£ 
m\iiav:  SlfpManui  de  Ui-bibui  qutT»  PiiiHUi  Thoa, 
Pimilo  Lmitaniu  Lala  jart  doaabal  it  oburratin 
Kralimo  rariamm  Imipiamm  ae  pracipue  Utbr 
P/Uaicia,  Gnrat,  H  Ijilma  diaUclii  Uiatirabul 
dcdicated  the  wark  to  the  niarqui>  of  Mondejos,  of  tbe 
house  of  Meadota,  ever  deroled  to  tbe  encooiagetoeat 
□f  literaturę.  Pinedu'B  work,  nhieh  ia  very  valuab)e  foi 
Jewi»h  bisMiy  and  arcbieology,  and  waa  lately  edjted 
witb  a  preface  by  Diudorf  (UipŁ  1835,  4  vol>.),  ahowi 
that  the  aulhor  was  wcU  acquainted  witb  Jewisb  lit- 

the  whole,  Pinedo  quoteB  Benjamin  deTudelaa  llmera- 
ria ;  DBvid  Zenach  (p.  Vii,  684) ;  R.  Salumo  Jarchi,  s.  T. 
Antiochia,  "queni  Hebni  per  roselhebolh  Rań  vocant, 
celebeirimua  in  S. S. commenUlor;"  Kimcbis  Cumotn- 
lary  on  Grofta  (p.  497)  j  Ibn-Ezra'B  Commm/ary  m 
Etiha-  (p.  683) :  Maimonidea,  Morrk  \rbuehiia ;  R.  Aia- 
riab,  Min  llaadomim  (p.  683).  In  twu  patsages  Pinedo 
mentions  tbe  aame  of  Jeaus,  vii.,  wben  apeaking  of 


Daridii  el  Jttu  Ifatarmi  naUles;"  and  then, 
Bpeaking  of  Galilee,  he  adds;  "Quia  Jtiu*  fiuii 
<ieqaenter  in  hac  regione  vcisabatur,  ideo  Jul 
i  nopa^nmc  cum  per  contemptum  Oalilaiim  et ' 
tianos  Galilmu  Tocabat.  Sic  enini  rocilianlur 
Christiani,qui  lub  impentoie  Claudio,  relict«  Aa: 

Utur  Suidaa."    Hnedo  died  Not.  13, 1679,  and  the  noble 

pressed  ia  ■  lettet  to  the  JudKO-Spanisb  poet.  Dc 
Batrios,  his  regret  at  the  dealh  uf  Pinedu,  i 
espeelally  Bt  his  ilying  in  tbe  profeeeioa  of 
Pinedo  nut  only  leli  iu  bis  ^Tifamc  a  monunii 
perennius,"  but  aliowrolehis  own  epitapb  iu  the  fullow- 
ing  words : 


PINE-TREE 

Flnellt  LucA,  an  Italiin  theologian,  bora  at  Sfeifl. 
His  family,  one  of  the  twenty-fourcbief  of  Uenoit,  gave 
tbe  TCpublic  two  doges,  Agnatino,  son  of  Filippo,  decled 
1&6&,  and  Agoalino,  son  of  Alessandro,  dected  1609. 
He  waa  admitled  in  1562  iato  the  Company  oT  Jesua; 
1  profesaor  of  theolngy  at  Ingolstadt  and  Ponl-a- 
Min.andreeloiatFlurence,  Perugia,  and  Palermo. 
Pinelli  died  at  Naples  Aug.  2b,  IGOZ.  His  theoloi^ca] 
writing*  eiijoyed  a  favor  which  ia  not  eitinguisbed 
altogetber  even  iu  our  own  day.  Tbey  hare  been  re- 
priiited  «id  tranalited  a  number  of  times.  Same  of 
Lheni  muit  Le  referred  lo  bere :  iltditaiiam  dtl  Sacia- 
(UrcHiis,  16B9,  12niD:  Innslated  inio  French, 
Pitux  mtrtliaa,  etc,  Tournay,  1B50,  ISmo)  —Gertam, 
TO  dtUa  per/aione  rtiigima,  lib.  ivi  Ihe  most  re- 
editiona  of  this  often  republiahed  worit  are,  in  lul- 
ian,  Korne,  1839, 8to;  id  Latin,  1710.  IGino;  in  French. 
1847,  l8mo,  eu.: — MediJazione  deita  y^gine  3faiia 
(Brtacia,  1699,  limo;  translated  inlo  Fortugueae  by 
Antonio  Vai  de  Sousa);— Ae  Sacrnmrnto  Patnilefida 
(Cologne,  1602, 12nio)  -.—Trallalo  d^ll  allra  viia  e  drlio 
Ualo  dtili  ammi  m  ata  (Yeniee,  1G04,  8vo)  v~iftdila- 

ip/tmu;  paraduui  (Cologne,' 1C05,  I2m6) ■.^Trotlnlo 
drUa  Mrua  (Naples,  160G,  12ma).  Tbe  tpiritual  worka 
of  father  Pinelli  appcared  Hrat  at  Yenice  (1604,  12mo): 
but  Ihe  latin  ediiion  of  Cologne  (I6M,  3  Toto.  12nio)  js 
the  moit  complete— Hoefer,  Xoav.  Bieg.  Giniraie,  il, 
2fi5. 

Flne-tree.  The  woni  "  pine'  oceura  in  our  trans- 
Ution  ihree  limes,  butin  neiiher  caae  is  the  pine  of  our 
northem  legions  referred  to  in  the  original.  The  Grat 
inalance  is  in  Neh.  viii,  16  (Srpt.  li,\i,v  Kumpimiror, 
Vulg.  l^paim  pulckerrimam),  wlierc  the  Ucbrew  wonis 


Thon 


Advertlie  1 

...«K,S 


leris  apnd  Jeinlcna  nperam  dediL 
Dorno  profil  pis 


Nuli 


nvldiai 


ADleqDBni  ablret  ad  plurea 

Hoc  cenolapblnm  pet  Stepbanum  albl  eicllayll 

Yiilete. 

SeeFHrBt,£fM./utr.iii.!0!;  D«  Rossi, /hitonaria  i forieo 
drgii  aalori  Ebrti,  p.  'i&4  k|.  (Ger.trBnsl.bv  Hambur^cer) ; 
Woir,  BibL  //eh-,  i,  397;  iii,  278;  Da  Cosia,  Iirarl  and 
tht  Genlibt,  p.  4SS  •q.;  (iiflti,  GrKh.  d.  Jndtn,  x, 
Kavserlinp,  in  Fiankels  M<mal«chn/t,  1858, p.  191  eq.-, 
id.  CrlthicUe  dtr  Jvdta  in  Porlugal  (Leipa.  1867),  | 
ML    (B.P.) 


le-Plae  Cona  and  Nula. 
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;r:-i  yy,  fu  iktam,  łre  rendered  "plne-br»iichM,"  I  within  the  holj  cirouiŁ  K  the  ronner,  be  cui  find  no 
tWgh  Ihe  phrmse  i»  generrfly  undenUMid  to  denote  '  pl«»  »  fltting  u  the  top  of  the  oblK,  or  porch  of  the 
Ihe  wad  ołire-4ree.  See  Olivic.  The  Mcond  and  third  Terapie;  but  if  the  Utler,  the  roy«!  porch  or  gsllety 
iusuncei  Mre  in  Isł  .tli,  19  (Sepl.  irfunj,  Tulg.  pinai)  \  {.m-oi  /łoońijc^)  u  the  p»rt  he  would  preter.  He  addi 
łiłd  li,  13  (Sept,  PfiiAilańp,  Vulg.  ulmat),  where  Ihe  '  t]"^  ■'>o™  ."Ij  <"h^  P«™  of  Ihe  Tempie,  Ihe  porch 
Uebrew  word  ia  nrfnn,  tidAar,  which  Geieniua  conject- 
uies  to  denole  Ihc  oat  (from  iu  hudoeu  aod  dunlńl- 
T.  iDot,  ^Ij*?!)  ;  but  the  old  trimUton  włTer  between 


theieof,  and  indeed  the  i 
be  calleU  tó  rrcpśywu  roD  icpod,  Ihr  icmy  (for  thit  U 
tha  hlsnil  meaiiing)  «/(**  Timplt, "  becaiue  like  wingi 
:stended  ii»lf  in  bread  th  on  each  aide,  f»r  beyon  " 


breadthortheTempte."  IfthereforethedeyilhadpUced 
Chriat  on  the  yery  preiipice  of  tbia  part  of  the  Tempie, 
he  may  weil  be  aaid  lo  hBve  placed  him  "  upon  Ihe  wing 
of  the  Tempie ;  both  becBuM  this  pait  was  like  b  wing 
to  the  Tempie  itaelf,  and  becaoH  that  precipice  vrae  tbe 
wing  of  this  part"  (Hor.  Hrbr.  ad  Mott,  iv,  6).  Againac 
thiainterprelatton,  hDwerer,itwemadeciBiTelhit  Jeaui, 


ideed,  we  undertland  Ibat 


tbe  Tempie  proper;  u 

he  waa  tranaported  thitnec  ana  oacK  again  miraci 
With  legard  to  the  other  altematiYe,  ic  ii  only  ne 
tocitcthe  description  of  JoMphua  to  ahow  tbaltl 
alion  wal  at  leaat  BOt  inappropriate  (o  Satan'a 
••  On  the  aouth  part  (of  tbe  cMurt  of  the  Gentih 
OToi  ^aoiAuni,  'the  royal  gallery,'  that  may  bi 


in ;  fur  abovo  tbe  p 


,  cypresa,  Urch, 
i(  haa  been  Tariously  esplained  to  be  tbe  Indian 
piane,  the  Urch,  and  the  elm  (Celuua,  Iliaob.  ii,  271). 
See  Asii-trbe;  Box-tbee;  Ckdar-theł  The  Sept. 
midering  in  laa.  xli,  19,  ^aSaSaap,  appeais  to  hare 
iriwn  froiD  a  confuaed  amalganialjun  of  Che  worda  E«- 
róih  aiid  tiUhar,  which  fullow  eacb  olher  in  that  pas- 
tage.  Orthese  btróah  ia  aomctimea  rendered  "  cypreo," 
md  raight  stand  for  "  juniper."  That  epeciea  of  joniper 
wbirh  is  called  iavia  is  in  Greek  ^pai6.  The  won! 
£iiap  ii  merely  an  exprefaion  in  Greek  leirera  for  tidhdr 
(Plinj,  lxiv,  11,61;  Schleumer,  a.  v, ;  Celsiua, //iowł. 
i.  ^)1  Id  tbe  Chaldee  piiaphraM  the  word  muiTK^an, 
comiwraly  Ibought  to  mean  the  elm,  ia  uaeil  aa  the  ayno- 
Dym  of  (uUar.  But  no  aimilar  name  haring  been  dis- 
nrered  in  any  of  tbe  cognate  lan^agea,  no  proofa  oan 
\t  adduced  in  f«vor  of  one  morę  tban  another,  The 
name  lidhara,  meaning  "  ihcee-comered,''  ia  applied  in 
India  to  a  apeciea  of  Enpborbia  (£.  anrifUornni) ;  but 
Ibii  is  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 
But  the  rendeńng  "  inne"  teenis  leaat  probable  of  inv,  aa 

the  latłer  U  not  particularly  appGcable  to  the  pine,  and 
Ihe  fonnei  remarkably  otherwise.  On  the  other  band, 
Thomaon  (Land  otul  Brmk,  ii,  366  Bq.)  auppoiea  that 
hiióth  (dil3)  ought  to  be  irndered  ;nne  iuslead  of/r, 
19  luual  in  the  A.  V. ;  referring  it  to  (he  "  alonc-pine," 
which  aciUcorera  tbe  aandy  ridgea  of  I^banon  and  ller< 
Kłun,  and  ia  called  nuiiar  by  Che  Atabs.     Sce  Fik. 

Plonaols.  In  Ihe  account  of  our  Lord'a  lempta- 
lion  (llatt.  w,  &},  it  ia  auted  that  the  devil  tank  hira  lo 
Jcnualem, "  and  aet  bim  on  a  [ratber  the]  pinnacle  of 
'lieTemplB"(iTiri7rTłpiT[ovroóifjJoS).  The  part  of 
l1i«  Tempie  iłetHi(«d  by  tbia  lerm  bas  been  rtineh  que»- 
tioned  by  different  commen tatom,  and  the  oniy  certain 
oinclinioB.  aeema  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  underalood  in 
Iht  acnae  Daaally  attached  to  the  word  (i.  e.  the  point  of 
>  spiral  ornament^  as  in  that  caw  the  aniele  would  nnt 
lui-f  been  preflied.  Grotins,  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
•ndoihera  takeicin  tbeaenaeof  balualradeorpinnaled 
buttement.  Bnt  it  ia  now  morę  genetally  auppoaed  to 
iltDole  what  waa  called  the  king'a  portico,  which  ia 
nientioned  by  Jowphiia(;4<ir.  XY.  11,6),  and  ii  the  aame 
■hich  ia  called  in  Scripture  "  Solomon'!  porch."  Of  tbia 
opinion  are  Weletein,  Kuinól,  Parlihurat,  RoaenmUller, 
Ind  othera.  Krebs,  Schleoaner,  and  aome  otben,  how- 
tier,  fancy  that  the  word  aignittes  Ihe  ridge  ofthe  roof 
of  Ihe  Tempie;  and  Joeephus  {Ant.  iv.  W,  b)  ia  ciled 
in  ptoDt  of  tbia  noCJon.  But  we  know  thst  iron  apikea 
were  liied  all  oTer  the  roof  of  the  Tempie  to  prerent 
tbe  boly  edi£ce  rroni  being  defiled  by  birda  (Joaeph. 
^nr,  T,  5,  6),  and  the  presence  of  theae  spikea  creales 
in  lAjeclion,  alihough  chedifficulty  is  perbaps  not  inau- 
penhle,  aa  we  are  told  that  the  priesta  aometimea  went 
m  Ihe  top  of  the  Tempie  (Middoth,  cb.  iv ;  T.  Bab.  tit. 

Taama,toL2l)).    UT.BlDamfieldaaka:"HayitnothBve  { as   at   the   east  end   of' Baltli 
tętn  a  lofty  gpiral  Curret,  placed  łomewhere  about  the  i  Church,  Si 


It  thi: 


depth  of  the  ralley, 
Herod  conalract«d  a  gallety  of  a  raat  beight,  from  the 
top  of  wbich,  if  any  one  loaked  down,  be  would  become 
dizzy,  bia  eycB  bring  unable  to  reach  no  raat  a  depth." 
—Kitlo.  The  same  Greek  word  ia  used  iii  the  Sept.  rei- 
aionto  render,  1.  []33,  tona/iA,  a  wing  or  bonler,  e.  g.  of 
1  garment  (NumbIxT,  38;  1  Sam.  XV,  27;  xxiT,  «); 
2.  ^^pSS,  Knappir,  the  fin  of  a  fish  (Ler.  xi,  S.  So 
AriaL  A  nim.  i,  6, 14) ;  3.  ns^,  iattSh,  an  edge ;  A.  T. 
end  (Exi>d.  xxviii,  36).  Hesychius  explaina  sTipuyiae 
aa  acpurópio^.  Perbapi  iu  any  case  rb  impiyioy 
meana  the  baltUmat  oidered  by  law  to  be  added  to 
every  roof.  It  ia  in  f»vor  of  Ihis  that  the  word  kaa^A 
ia  used  to  indicate  the  top  of  tbe  Tempie  (Dan.  ix.  S7; 
Hammond,  GrotioB,  Calmet,  De  Wetle,  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Iltbr.  ad  Malt.  iv).  Eusebius  lella  us  IbaC  it  was  from 
"the  pinnacle"  (r^  ■Tipuyioi')  Ihal  St  James  was  pre~ 
cipitated,  and  it  ia  inid  to  hare  renuined  umil  the  4th 
century  (Euseb.  ffiK.  Ecflti.  ii,  23 ;  Williams,  Hoti/  City, 
ii,  338).— Smith.  Soe  Tehple. 
FINNACLE  ia  an  architeetural  term  u« 


thougb  there  exist  a  few  imali 
lurrels,  of  late  datę,  with  point 
ed  terminations,  which  appear  to 
be  their  prototvp«a,  aa  at  the 
weat  end  of  Koclieater  Cathedra], 
and  the  nortb  tranaept  of  the 
churcb  of  Si.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

In  the  Earlg  Hngliih  alyts 
theyarGnotveTy  abundant;  Ihe} 
are  found  circular,  oclagonal  or 


leoflbe „ ,.._ _.. 

10  the  lopmoet  lookuut  of  whicb  Ihe  devil  might  take 
■•"i"?"  (Bmm.  SyMpt.  in  Hatl.  iv,  5).  We  anawer, 
1°  ■  Uetplei  do  not  belong  to  andenl  or  lo  Oriental  ar- 
chiitctnie,  and  it  ia  aomewhat  haiardous  lo  proride  one 
'■"Ihe  sole  pnrpose  of  meetiog  the  suppoeed  occaainn  of 
łbi>  text.  Ligblfoot,  whose  opinion  on  tbia  point  ta 
eniiilal  lo  much  reapect,  decUiea  his  inability  to  judge 
■hrther  ihe  part  denoled  abnuld  be  considered  aa  be- 
'«'£ing  to  tbe  lioly  fabiie  llself  or  to  same  building 


fouuded  with  smali  ahans,  as  at 
eterbomogb  and  Wells;  and  in 
>me  inatances  the  topa  aie 
ocketed.  Towarda  the  latter 
irt  of  this  style  the  system 
Bumioiiniing  each  face  of 
le  ihaft  with  a  smali  pedi 
ent  was  inCniduced,  and  about 


-work,  go  u  to  fi>nn  nicbe*  for 


plaiii,iiiJ  eachoClhe 
Bides  ilmoU  iDvuia- 

peJimciit ;   ihe  lops 
■ra  etnerally  crock- 


style,  >quare  pinn«-         LIiicoId. 

ckfl  irc  plBced  diagonally. 

In  the  Perpeadicular  Blyl«  they  do 

not  in  gencrii  diffet  much  from  tbose 
I    of  the  I>ecoratedi  polygiHiil  Rinna  »ie 

not  vcry  rrequciit]y  found,  aud  sąutre 
PeterboroOBh*^-  piniudfł «re  verv  muchofienerpUced 
'  '  '  diłgonally  onbuttreMe),eic.;  ihey  are 
■bo  in  rich  buildinge  ibundintly  lucd  on  Ibe  otTMts  of 
bullrwee*,  m  well  aa  at  Ihe  topa ;  inslead  of  the  bitibII 
pedimenu  over  the  aidea  or  the  ahaft,  it  ia  aometimo 
linLahed  wilh  a  complece  moulded  cornice  oc  capping, 
out  of  whicb  Ihe  top  of  the  pinnacle  nses,  and  aonie- 
timca  in  the  place  of  a  lup  of  chu  kind  the  tigure  of  aa 
■nimal  holding  a  VBne,  or  aome  other  deiicp,  ia  used ; 
there  are  a  few  e^omplea  of  piimaclea  in  ihis  atyle  nilh 
ogee-abiped  lupa.  In  the  fine  Perpendicular  towera  the 
pinnaclea  are  uften  Ihe  iDoat  alrihing  feature.  Eiam- 
pk«  are  aeen  on  Menon  and  MaRdaien  towera  in  Ok- 
ford,  aiid  many  of  tiw  lowera  in  Sumerseiabirc. — Paikcr, 
Gtouary  o/ A  rciilecturr,  a.r. 

Pi'llon  (HeL /%ion', 'i3''B,  prób.  i.q.  pHnon,-  Sept. 
^aruf,  Vulg.  Pkinon),  one  of  Ihe  "dukes"  of  Edom  ; 
tbat  M,  head  or  founder  of  ■  tribe  of  ihat  nalion  (Uen. 
xxxvi,  41 :  1  Cbron.  i,  GS).  By  Eusebiiu  and  Jemme 
(OnamaMKOit,  4ii'w>',  and  Fenon)  Che  aeat  of  the  tribe 
ia  aaid  lo  have  been  at  Tunon,  one  of  the  atations  of  cbe 
Iwaehles  iii  the  Wilderneas;  which  agun  they  identify 
with  ybaeno,  "between  Petra  and  Zoar,"lhe  aite  of  the 
famouaRonunenpper-minea.  No  name  anawering  (o  Pi- 

atureoramonglbeesialinglribc). — Smith.  See  Pinon. 
Fina,  Jea:<  pe,  a  French  prelate  noted  for  bia  dip- 
looiatic  career,  was  bom  al  Toulonse  towarda  1470.  He 
iraa  the  Ibinl  son  of  Gaillard  de  I^na,  and  iludied  un- 
der  the  ffaidance  of  his  eldeat  brother  al  Toulouae, 
Pńlien,  Pariis  and  in  Ilaly,  wherc  he  beeame  proficient 
in  Greek  and  Latin  lettera  through  the  leaaana  of  1'hi- 
lippo  BenuUio  ihe  clder.  In  1497  he  embraced  the  der- 
ical  profcMion;  retuincd  to  luly,  where  be  spent  five 
j^eara,  and  was  in  1511  ^ipmnted  elerk-oouDsellot  at 
tha  parliamenl  of  his  nalive  city.  Antotne  Duprat, 
with  whom  he  waa  cloaely  acc|uaiiited,  took  him  to 
luly,  and  had  him  appoinled  coanaeUor  at  the  parlia- 
ment  fbundcd  by  Fiancii  J  at  Hilan.  He  there  man- 
aged  aome  veTy  intricaie  mattera  wil  h  ao  much  pmdence 
and  deiterity  Ihat  the  king  aenC  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Yenice  in  Kile,  and  to  Rnme  in  1520.  On  both  oc- 
caHona  he  showed  eitraordinar}'  aptitude  for  political 
negolialioną  ard  displayed  f^reat  leal  for  the  iniereata 
of  religion  aml  tbc  clory  of  his  country.  A  pontilical 
bcief  ot  Dcc.  37,  1520,  shona  tbat  Jean  de  Hna  waa 
madę  biahop  of  Pamieia.  Bal  he  nevcr  govemed  that 
toshopric,  and  traa  in  1533  appoinłed  biabnp  of  Kieui. 
In  152T  he  fuunded  and  endoired  the  chapter  of  Saint- 
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Yban.  The  moat  leamed  men  of  hia  limę  apoke  in 
praiae  ofhia  erudilionj  aud  cardinal  Sadotet  submiileii 
lo  him  his  own  works  hefore  giving  łbem  to  Ihe  priiilcr. 
In  1673  bis  bust  woa  placed  in  the  Salle  des  Toulou- 
saina  Illustrei,  at  Ihe  capilol  of  Toulouae.  Jean  de 
Pins  nrote  in  moat  elegant  Ijtin,  and  deserred  the  ful- 
lowing  enlogy  at  the  hands  of  Eraamoa,  wbo  was  nieb 
a  eompelent  Judge  in  tha  mattei:  "PotesC  inter  Tulli- 
ann  dictionia  cumpetilores  numeraii  Jobannca  Pinun." 
We  bave  of  bim,  Tira  PhSippi  BtnaUi  majorit  (Bn- 
logna,  1505,  4to) ;  —  V'tta  Saoria  Calharina  Smmiu 
(ibid.  1505,  4lo)i— Om  Rochi  Karbomniu  lila  (Vcn, 
and  Par.  1510,  8<io):—Allobroyka  narraHoni  libflhit 
(ibid.  15IG,  4to);  tbis  is  a  kind  of  nofel  composed  (•>! 
the  instruclioa  of  Ihe  ehildren  of  the  rhancellor  An- 
toinę  Duprat:  — i)e  rila  atilica  (TouIduk,  4Io);  tłiis 
work  ia  held  in  great  esteem  -.—Ih  datU/amaiii  (Par. 
1521,  foL);  remarkible  for  Ihe  elegance  of  the  compo- 
aition.  Pina  died  at  Toulouae  Kor.  I,  1537.— Iloefer, 
Kauc.  Biog.  Gnirah,  xl,  277. 

FlnBlE«r,  Sucha,  a  noteil  recent  Hebralst,  was 
bom  at  Tarnopol,  Auatrian  Poland  (Galicia),  in  1801. 
He  was  the  aon  of  a  rabbi  [see  Si<EiiACii],Bnd  waa  woli 
Irained  in  Hebrew  lorę.  Becuming  iiiteresŁed  in  the 
doctrinea  of  the  Chatidita  (i).  v.),  be  joined  the  ranka 
of  the  so-called  Kolzker-Chasidim,  wbo,  in  tbc  theory 
of  mystic  views,  as  well  u  in  the  practice,  favoTe^ 
norldly  gayety  coupled  with  cynical  clemenis.  At  Ihe 
same  time  be  suffered  bimaelf  to  be  drawn  into  (be 
Whirlpool  of  a  noiay  commertial  life,  whicb  induced  liini 
to  eutei  upon  sckCtal  large  npcciilaliona;  bis  geniiis 

apheTca,  and,  with  the  lass  of  his  entire  fortunp,  he 
'  finally  abandoned  theae  acheniea.  Ile  look  up  his 
'  sbode  in  (Messa,  which  was  then  a  aouiishiug  loun. 
and  fliled  Ibe  silualion  of  Babbinical  secretar>-,  and  al- 
łhough  the  pillance  of  a  aalary  which  waa  paid  łiim 
was  liarely  euough  for  hia  eiislence,  he  waa  always  Tn 
Lpected  Ihat  a  man 
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a  limiled  aphere.     Percriving  hon 

miaeraUe  wai 

condition,  in  regard  to  eulture,  o 

the  Soulb-BiŁ 

Jewi,  which  he  hsd  no  doubl  was 

ue  la  s  faultr, 

quatćd  educatian,  he  delermined 

0  exeTt  bimse 

Bi^'  Echoola,iii  w 

Ihe  ehildren  coidd  receive  ■  proper  religious  and  aecu- 
iar  training,  auitable  lo  tbose  timea.  Odesaa,  belng  the 
commercial  centrę  of  Southern  Ruaua,  seemed  lo  him 
just  adapted  for  such  an  inatilution,  and  Simcha  Pin- 
sker  k»t  no  time  in  communlcating  Ibis  imponant  nial< 
ler  lo  his  fiiend  Isaac  Harowiti,a  iiatire  of  Brody,  tvho 
Ht  once  Cook  great  inleresl  in  the  propoailion.  The  Iwo 
young  men  maile  known  tbe  object  they  liad  in  vicw 
toseveral  influentialparties,andBoonBucceBdedin  e*'a- 
iug  for  their  plan  Che  conjunction  of  eminent  mec,  wbo 
madę  all  Deceasary  arran^meuca  with  Ibe  congrega- 


Che  objfcc  Pinaker  was  pUced  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
newly  founded  scbool,  and  in  Ihat  capacity  he  labored 
until  1840,  when  be  remored  to  Yienna  on  a  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Pinsker  is  noted,  how- 
ever,  not  aimpty  aa  the  founder  and  propagator  of  a 
high  educational  statua  among  bis  coreliKiDnists  at 
Udcaaa.  but  rather  as  one  of  the  beat  Hebiaisls  of  nur 
day.  Wlien  in  IR39  Abraham  FirkowiCcb  brought  fmm 
cheCrimea  a  mass  ofcuriaus  and  nnknown  manuacripli. 
and,  among  othera,  a  codei  of  Ibe  laCei  propheCs.  whicb 
had,  iike  aeveral  PenCateuch  fragmenta,  wilh  llaphla- 
roth  and  Targum,  a  peculiai  punctuation— tbe  vowcl 
and  accent  pointa  deviating  in  form,  placed  not  un- 
der,  but  abore  ihe  conaonanta— and  which  he  preacntnl 
to  che  Odessa  Society  for  bisiory  and  antiquilie«,  I^n- 
sker  gare  himaelf  to  tbe  decipberiiig  of  Ihia  newly  itis- 
cnvered  aystcm  of  punctuation,  and  nerer  reated  liii,  in 
181*2-43.  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
materiala  before  bim.  Ile  ehowed  the  palience  of  a 
monkoftbcMiddle  Agea,conliniiallym>' ' 
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in  bibliography,  biognpliy,  and  llterary  history,  and  did 

not  even  shńnk  from  commencing  to  study  tbe  Arabie, 

the  langiiage  in  which  some  of  the  manuacripts  were 

composed.     To  acąaire  the  lattcr  was  in  those  days  no 

mean  task,  espectaily  in  a  town  Uke  Odessa,  yet  Pinsker 

orercame  all  difficulties,  and  by  his  indefatigable  dili- 

geiice  he  maatcred  that  language  also.    But  nonę  of 

tbese  researches  and  their  result  were  communicated  to 

tbe  world.     Pinsker  was  Łoo  modest  a  man  to  presume 

tbat  be  had  anything  at  command  worth  knowing  by 

the  rest  of  the  world  antil  Osias  Schorr  applied  to  him 

for  a  contribtttion  to  his  critical  Ila-Chaluz,    For  thts 

purpose,  Pinsker  began  his  labors  with  a  communica- 

tioa  concemin^  the  accomplishments  of  two  Karaites, 

Hose  Darai  and  Radba  (David  ben-Abraham),  natives 

of  Fez,  who  Hyed  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  stood  in 

great  repute  for  their  łeaming.     The  result  of  these  la- 

tx)ri  grew  to  a  great  work  of  comprehensiye  contents, 

wfaich  be  published  under  the  name  Likkute  Kadmo- 

wótk  (*<  CoUections  from  Times  of  Yore"),  and  also  under 

the  title,  Tke  History  of  Karaism  and  the  Karaite  Lit' 

erature,    In  it  he  describes  the  development  of  Karaism, 

ud  notes  four  consecutire  periods :  a  pre-Ananitic,  one 

of  Anan  himself,  another  of  the  reformcr  Nohawendi, 

ud  last  the  Karaites  proper.    The  latter  period  brought 

•bout  the  breach  oonceming  the  Talmudic  tradition,  and 

missionaries  were  sent  to  Jewish  congregations  in  order 

to  cali  the  people  together  to  enlist  them  for  the  new 

^trine.     From  this  calling  together  (Uebrew,  kara), 

the  word  Karaite,  according  to  Pinsker,  was  derived. 

Tbey  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation-stone  for 

completing  the  editice  of  Biblical  orthography,  gramroar, 

lesicography,  and  modem  Hebrew  poesy ;  and  although 

Gaon  >Saadia  may  be  considered  in  Rabbinical  circles  as 

tbe  first  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon, 

and  Dunash  ben-Labrat  is  looked  upon  as  the  first  who 

wrote  poetry  according  to  Arabie  rules,  yet  there  were 

alieady  among  the  Karaites  many  grammarians,  lexi- 

cographers,  and  poets,  who  madę  use  of  the  Arabie  me- 

tre,  and  of  this  we  find  ample  proofs  in  the  Likkułe. 

ImpoTtant  Karaite  writings  are  quoted,  among  which 

the  Lexicon  by  Radba  and  the  Divan  by  Mose  Darai 

•re  largely  treated  of.     Pinsker  maintains  that  the 

Utter  Uved  during  the  9th  century ;  and,  if  so,  Darai 

most  be  considered  the  leader  of  a  great  poetie  period, 

the  value  of  whose  poetical  productions  was  highly  ap- 

preciated,  inasmoch  as  Gebirol  Mobe  ibn-Ezra,  Jehuda 

ba-Levi,  and  Abraham  ibn-Ezra  employed  many  sue- 

<^c«ful  similes,  expre88ions,  and  even  whole  strophes, 

which  accord  in  sound  and  manner  with  those  of  Darai. 

The  Likkute  found  a  reception  which  surpassed  the 

bighe«t  expectations  of  the  author.    Hardly  known  pre- 

Tioosly  in  the  republic  of  letters,  Pinsker  became  all  at 

once  a  celebrated  name.     The  extraordinaTy  compila- 

tion,  the  imposing  erudition,  the  superabundance  of  rich 

materiał,  the  conscientiousness  and  geniality  of  com- 

Unations,  were  all  calculated  to  caase  admiration.    Be- 

fore  tbe  work  was  all  published,  those,  as  it  were,  of- 

ficial  representatires  of  Jewish  history,  .Tost  and  Grlitz, 

luutened  to  declare  their  acknowledgment.     The  for- 

iner,  with  fuli  admiration,  in  the  "  Ben-Chananja"  (1860), 

ind  the  latter  in  the  preface  of  the  fiflh  volume  of  his 

bistory  of  the  Jews.    Also  Dr.  Schmiedl  (Frankers  Mo- 

^iichrifty  1861)  signified  his  appreciation  of  Pinsker. 

In  the  year  1863  Pinsker  published  in  Yienna  his  Meho 

^a^Nikkudy  or,  as  entitled  in  German,  "  Introdnction  to 

the  Babylonic  -  Hebraic  punctnation  system,  executed 

sccording  to  the  roanuscńpts  for  history  and  antiqui- 

ties  in  the  Odessa  Museum."    This  work  is  a  roaster- 

piece  of  critical  penetration  into  tho  historie  develop- 

•nents  of  the  vowel  and  accentuation  points.     Every 

line  of  the  Likkute  and  M^  sufficiently  prores  Pin- 

sker'8  inquiring  mind  as  a  grammarian,  and  it  was  one 

of  his  farurite  ideas  to  publish  a  s}''8tem  of  Hebrew 

S^mmar,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carr}-ing  out 

when  his  health  began  to  fail  him ;  and  the  morę  he 

tried  to  bid  defiance  to  naturę,  the  morę  inexorably  the 


orertasked  mind  took  reyenge  on  him.  He  died  Oet 
29, 1864.  He  left  in  MS.  morę  than  eighty  works,  the 
most  of  them  having  referenee  to  Kabbiuical  or  Karaite 
autbors,  such  as  Jephet  ben-Ali,  Aron  the  First,  Abra- 
ham ibn-Ezra,  Maimonides— the  books  Abodah  and  Cor- 
banoth — Kalonymos  ben-Kalonyms,  Mordecai  Contini, 
Delmedigo,  and  many  others.  They  treat  of  punctna- 
tion, accentuation,  the  Masorah,  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal  grammar,  lexicography,  concordances,  comparisons 
in  philolog}',  exege6is,  bibliography,  Biblical  geogra- 
phy,  and  numerous  other  subjects.  His  loss  is  greatly 
moumed  among  Hebraists,  for  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  given  a  completeness  to  his  works  which 
no  one  else  is  able  to  supply.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Pintelll,  Baccio,  a  noted  Italian  architect,  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  a  Florentine.  He  was  vcry  active 
in  Romę  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484),  for 
whom  he  built,  in  1478,  the  Capella  Sistina,  which  con- 
tains  Bome  of  the  greatest  works  of  modem  painting. 
It  is  a  simple  rectangular  oblong,  with  a  yaulted  roof : 
132  feet  8  inches  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  57  feet  10  inches 
high.  The  fresco  of  the  ImsI  Judgmeniy  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  painted  in  1533-1541,  for  pope  Paul  III,  on  the  al- 
tar-wall,  is  47  feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  43  feet  wide.  It 
is  the  especial  chapel  of  the  pope,  and  the  Church  cerę- 
roonies  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  and  of  the  Holy 
Week  are  always  performed  in  it ;  the  scratiny  also  of 
the  Yotes  for  the  popędom  takes  place  in  this  chapel, 
when  the  Conclave  is  held  in  the  Yatican.  Before  the 
Wecution  of  the  Lott  Judgment,  two  horizontal  series  of 
paintings  went  around  the  chapel  below  the  windows,  of 
which  there  are  six  on  each  side;  the  upper  is  a  series 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrating  the  acts 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ ;  the  second,  or  lower,  consists  of 
imitations  of  hangings,  with  the  arms  of  Sixtus  lY. 
The  side  walls  remain  as  they  were  originally  painted, 
and  on  great  festirals  of  the  Church  the  painted  hang- 
ings used  to  be  formerly  coveretl  by  the  tapestries  madę 
for  the  purpose  from  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  RafTaelle 
which  are  now  preserred  in  the  corridor  in  the  museum 
of  the  Yatican,  built  for  them  by  Leo  XII ;  they  were 
placed  in  the  museum  by  Pius  Yll  in  1814,  in  the  apart- 
ments  of  Pius  Y.  There  are  twenty-two  t«pestries  in 
all,  but  only  ten  are  in  the  style  and  of  the  size  of  the 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  rest  were  not  ordered 
or  puTchased  for  the  Sistine  ChapeU  The  subject  of 
these  ten  is  the  history  of  the  apostles;  and  besides  the 
seren  at  Hampton  Court  there  are  the  following  ihree: 
the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Stephen ;  St,  Paul  in  Pj-ison  at 
Philippi  during  the  Earthguake ;  and  the  Conrersion  of 
St.  PauL  The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestries  were 
executed  in  1515  and  1516  by  the  order  of  Leo  X,  and 
Kaffaelle  received  for  them  aboutjifteen  poimds  each. 
The  second  set  of  tapestries  of  the  Life  of  Christa  which 
are  larger  than  the  others,  are  supposed,  from  their  style 
and  their  bad  drawing,  to  have  been  executed  from  car- 
toons madę  by  Flemish  mastera,  probably  Yan  Orlay 
and  Michael  Coxis,  from  smali  sketches  by  Kaffaelle, 
and  certainly  not  from  cartoons  from  Kaffaelle^s  own 
hands.  The  two  sets  are  ealled  Della  Satola  Nuova 
and  DtUa  Scuola  Yecchia^  those  ordered  by  Leo  X  being 
of  the  "  Scuola  Yecchia."  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  decorated  with  the  frescos  executed  in  1512 
by  Michael  Angelo,  illustrating  the  creation  of  man,  the 
fali,  and  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Michael  An- 
gelo intended  to  paint  the  FaU  of  Lucifer  on  the  wali 
opposite  the  Lcui  Judffmenł,  but  this  design  was  nerer 
carried  into  execution.  The  whole  series  of  illustra- 
tions  would  have  represented  the  complete  c}*cle  of  the 
creation  and  fali  of  man,  and  his  finał  salvation,  if  this 
last  design  had  been  executed:  it  would  have  offered 
one  rast  '^speculum  humanas  salvationis,"  as  such  a 
series  was  termed  by  the  early  artists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  it  repeatedly  occnrs  in  early  manu- 
scripts.  Pintelli  was  the  principal  architect  of  Sixtu8, 
and  he  executed  sereral  other  iraportant  works  for  this 
pope.     Betwecn  the  years  1472  and  1477  PinteHi  erect- 
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ed  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  FopolOf 
in  the  church  of  wbich  he  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for 
Domenico  dclla  Itovere,  cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  and, 
according  to  Yajtuiri,  nephew  of  Sixliis  lY :  he  buUt  a 
palące  fur  the  same  cardinal  at  the  Borgo  Yecchio. 
About  1473-1475  he  built  the  old  Library  of  the  Yati- 
can:  Platina  waa  installed  by  Sixtiu  as  librarian  in 
1475.  Pintelli  restored  also  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
in  Sassia,  which  was  bumed  down  in  1741.  He  built 
also  tho  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the  churches  San 
Piętro  in  Yinculis,  Sant'  Agostino,  Santa  Maria  delia 
Pace,  and  Sant*  Apostolo  (sińce  rebuilt) ;  and  probably 
San  Piętro  in  Montorio  and  San  Jacopo  were  built  from 
his  designs.  In  1480  Pintelli  strengthened  the  cele- 
.  brated  church  and  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi 
by  raising  enormous  buttresses  against  the  northem 
walls.  Dr.  Gaye  (^Kunsibłałł^  1836)  attributes  some 
other  works  in  Korne  to  Pintelli,  and  he  bas  shown  that 
after  the  death  of  Sixtu8,  in  1484,  he  went  to  Urbiuo 
to  continue  the  ducal  palące  of  Urbino,  which  Lucianus 
Lauranna  of  Slayonia  had  been  engaged  upon  from  1468 
nntil  1483,  for  Federico  II,  duke  of  Urbino.  Pintelli 
may  have  remained  at  Urbino  until  1491,  when  he  built 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delie  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia, 
for  the  duke  Giovanni  delia  Rovere.  He  probably  died 
at  Urbino,  where  he  was  apparently  naturalized,  as  he 
took  the  sumame  of  Urbinas.  Ho  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  in  his  de- 
signs, in  which  there  are  still  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
Tiously  prevailing  pointed  architecture.  His  works 
are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  as  appears  from  the 
cupola  of  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Ponte  Sisto,  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  presenration. — EnglUh  Cycbp,  a.  v. 

Finto,  laaac,  a  Portuguese  moralist  of  Jewish  de- 
icent,  was  bom  in  1715.  He  first  settled  at  Bordeaux, 
tben  went  to  Holland.  He  was  a  leamed  man,  but 
commenced  to  write  only  at  the  age  of  about  fifty,  when 
he  gained  some  reputation  by  defending  against  Yol- 
taire  his  Jewish  brethren,  or  at  least,  among  them,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews.  He  wrote  in  French.  We 
select  among  his  writings,  Euai  sur  h  buce  (Aroster. 
1762,  12mo).  He  thus  dcfines  his  subject:  "Luxur>* 
consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  we  dwell  in,  the 
clothes  we  put  on,  the  victuals  we  live  on,  the  equi- 
pages  we  use,  are  so  expen8ive  in  proportiun  of  our 
means,  that  we  can  no  longer  dischai^  our  duties  to- 
warda  our  families,  friends,  the  country,  and  the  poor" 
(Apohffif  pour  la  nation  Juive ;  ReJiexions  cri/iquea,  etc. 
[ibid.  1762, 12mo]).  Pereirę,  the  instructor  of  the  deaf- 
mut«9,  was  the  ciHtor  of  this  work.  The  author  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Yoltaire,  who  thanked  him,  and  promised 
to  noticc  it  in  the  nexŁ  edition  of  his  works,  which, 
howerer,  he  failed  to  do.  Gudnee  reprinted  the  "  Apol- 
ogy"  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  Lełtres  de  guelgues 
Juifa  Portugau: — Du  jeu  de  Cariea  (1768, 8vo),  a  let- 
ter  to  Diderot: — Traiti  de  la  Circulation  et  du  Cridit 
(ibid.  1771,  1773,  1781,  8vo),  translated  into  English 
and  German : — Pricis  des  arguments  contrę  les  materia' 
listes  (La  Haye,  1774, 1776,  8ro).  The  complete  works 
of  Pinto  were  published  in  French  (Amster.  1771, 8vo), 
and  in  German  (Leipsic,  1777,  8ro).  Pinto  died  Aug. 
14, 1787,  at  La  Haye.— Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog.  Gen,  xl,  282. 

Pinto,  Josias,  ben-Josbph,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  17Łh  century  at  Lisbon, 
and  settled  at  Damascus.  He  is  also  called  ?]*^^,  L  e. 
Rabbi  Josias  Pinto,  and  wrote  D'^r5  niXT3,  "  Light  of 
the  Eycs,"  annotations  on  the  Founiain  of  Jacob, 
apy-ł  -pS,  by  R.  Jakob  ibn-Chabib  (Yenice,  1W3,  and 
often  sińce) :— pptU  ^C^t  "  Purified  Silver,"  a  diffuse 
exposition  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1628) : — "inSS  C]G3, 
**  Choicc  Silvcr.**  a  succinct  exposition  on  (aencsis  and 
Exodu8:— C)''^S  tp2,  "Prored  Silver,"a  commentary 
on  l^royerbs  (Amsterd.  1714-35) :— HIC,  Icgal  decisions 
(Yenice,  16d4 ;  Smyma,  1 756X  Sec  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii. 
104;  De  Rossi,  Dizumario  storico  degU  autori  Ebrei 


(Genu.  transL  by  Hamburger),  p.  265 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Tlrbr. 
i,  399  ftq. ;  iii,  281  sq. ;  Lindo,  liiKt,  ofthe  Jetcs  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  p.  336 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Iłtbre^n 
LU,  p.  437 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  462 ;  Steinschncider, 
Catalogus  Libr.  Jlebr.  in  BibL  BodL  p.  1547.     (B.  P.) 

Pinto  de  Fonseca,  Emmamuei^  grand -master 

of  the  Order  of  Malta,  bom  May  24,  1681,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Portugal.  Elected  fn^and- 
master  Jan.  18, 1741,  after  discharging  the  functions  of 
vice-chancelIor  and  bailli  de  grace,  he  won  by  his  flrm- 
ness  of  conduct  the  esteem  of  the  soTereigns  of  Europę, 
to  whom  he  had  been  useful.  It  was  during  his  mas- 
tery  that  a  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  order 
was  discovered,  June  25, 1742.  A  number  of  Turkiith 
prisoners,  among  them  Osman  Pasha,  goremor  of 
Rhodes,  were  to  destroy  the  knights  by  the  sword  and 
by  poison,  and  take  poesession  of  Malta  with  the  aid  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  with  which  they  were  in  secrct  cor- 
respondencc.  In  September,  1760,  a  number  of  Christian 
sla\*e8  forming  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  ship  caTry\rt^  a 
valuable  freight,  and  on  board  of  which  MehenrieŁ  Pasha 
was  going  to  Stanchio  to  collect  the  taxes,  madę  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  ship,  brought  it  to  Malta,  and 
shared  the  spoils  with  the  knights.  The  sułtan  pres 
parcd  to  wreak  terrible  vengeance  on  the  order,  vrhcn 
Louis  XY,  king  of  France,  had  the  Tessel  redeomed  at 
his  own  cost  and  restored  to  the  padishab,  Dec  l<\ 
1761.  Pinto  suppressed  (1769)  the  Jesuits  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  order,  but  granted  them  an  indem- 
nity  in  the  form  of  life-rents.  In  1772  he  obtained  from 
king  Stanislaus  -  August  of  Poland  the  restitution  of 
considerable  donations  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
order.  He  diod  Jan.  24,  1773. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Hiog. 
Genirale,  xl,  281. 

Pinturicchio,  Bernardiko,  an  Italian  painter  of 
much  celebrity,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1454.       I  lis 
real  name  was  Betti  Biagi,  but  he  was  often  called 
Sordicchio,  from  his  deafness  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance,  but  Pinturicchio  was  his  usual  name.     He   was 
a  disciple  of  Piętro  Penigino  (q.  v.).    His  earlier  works 
no  longer  exi8t     He  never  perfected  himself  in  the 
use  of  oil  mediums,  but  was  confined  alroost  entarcly 
to  tempera.     He  went  to  Romę,  and  probably  labored 
with  Pemgino  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.     He  afterwards 
executed  almost  numberless  frcscos  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  city.     He  was  first  patronized  by 
the  Roveri,  and  then  by  the  Piccolomini.     For  Alex- 
ander  YI  he  decoratcd  the  Apartamcnto  Borgia  in  the 
Yatican ;  five  of  these  rooms  still  reroain  in  their  ori^nal 
State.    His  pictures  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  have  l>orn 
completely  destroyed.   During  his  engagements  in  Romę 
he  went  twice  to  Orvieto,  for  the  execution  of  commis- 
sions  there.    The  amount  of  his  labors  was  surprising, 
but  is  explained  by  his  great  facility  of  execution  and 
the  employment  of  many  aasistants.     He  was  not  orig- 
inal  in  his  compositions;  he  loved  landscapes,  but  he 
cumbered  them  with  too  much  dctail;  his  figurcs  of 
Yirgins,  infanta,  and  angels  have  a  certain  coarsenesa ; 
he  used  too  much  gilt  and  omamentation ;  his  draperies 
were  fuli,  but  often  badly  cast;  his  works  are  either  too 
gaudy  or  very  sombre,  no  pleasing  medium  seeming  to 
suggest  itself  to  him  -,  his  flesh  has  the  red  outlincs  of 
the  earliest  tempera;  and  yet  with  all  these  faulta  he 
painted  at  a  time  when  the  great  precepta  of  art  were 
well  known,  and  his  works  are  good  exponenta  of  skilled 
labor  in  art  without  any  striking  or  exceptional  power 
in  the  artist.     It  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  give  morę 
than  a  list  of  the  churches  in  which  he  painted:  in 
Romę  they  were  the  Araceli,  S.  Cecilia  in  Trasterere, 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  S.  Onofrio.    In  1496 
he  retumed  to  Pemgia,  and  undcrtook  an  altar-pieoe 
for  S.  Maria  de*  Fossi  (now  S.  Anna),  to  be  completed 
in  two  years.    This  is  the  most  finished  of  bis  workft, 
and  morę  fuU  of  fceling  than  any  other.     He  nexŁ 
adomed  the  coUegiate  church  of  Spello ;  but  hia  worka 
there  are  fast  disappearing  fiom  the  effecta  of  dampneas. 
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He  wafl  next  called  to  Siena  by  cardinal  Francesco  Pio- 
oobraini,  to  decorate  Łhe  library  of  the  Duomo.     Herę 
he  painted  the  ceiling  in  a  yariety  of  designs,  with  the 
thielil  and  anns  of  the  Piccolomini  in  the  oeutre ;  and 
the  wallfl  with  ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  i£nea8  Syl- 
rius,  or  Pius  IL     This  work  was  coromenced  in  1606, 
bat  was  intemipted  by  deaths  in  the  family  of  his  pa- 
tron, and  was  not  completed  antil  1507,  he  having  flllcd 
Tańoos  other  conamistńons  in  the  mean  time.    It  is  said 
with  great  probability  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  library 
by  the  tben  youthfiil  KaflaeUe,  and  some  cńtics  have 
been  wont  to  attrtbute  the  best  features  of  all  Pinturic- 
ehio'9  picturea  to  aid  from  Łhe  same  source.    But  this  can 
hardlv  have  been  the  case.   Thev  were  associated  morę 
or  less,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Raf- 
fieiJe  was  one  of  the  many  assistants  whom  the  master 
hir»l  in  Perugia  for  his  work  in  Siena;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  credit  of  the  best  of  Pinturiochio 
shoold  not  be  giren  to  Sanzio,  who  certainly  does  not 
need  any  sach  praise.    There  are  many  circumstancos 
coDoected  with  certain  cartoons,  many  similarities  of 
fisTurea  in  the  works  of  the  two  masters,  which  make  us 
Ceel  surę  of  their  association,  but  these  Siena  frescos  are 
conceired  iii  the  system  of  Pinturiochio.     This  library 
iA  one  of  the  few  Italian  halls  that  retain  their  original 
character.     The  frescos  are  discolored  and  injured  in 
partSf  bat  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  preserved.     It  is 
probable  that  after  the  completion  of  these  works  the 
master  went  to  Bome,  and  retumed  to  Siena  in  1509 
with  Signorelli,  who  stood  as  godfather  to  the  son  bom 
Ło  Pintaricchio  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.    He  then 
pmbably  entered  the  sernice  of  Pandolfo  PetruccL    His 
last  authentic  ptcture  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo 
at  Miian,  and  ia  a  cabinet  size  of  Christ  beari)^  hi» 
Croti.    it  was  painted  in  1513,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Dreadful  stoiies  haye  been  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  wife  Grania  treated  him.    It  ia  said  that  when  yery 
«ck  she  left  hina  to  die  of  stairation,  but  this  lacks  eon- 
firmation.    His  works  are  seen  in  all  large,  and  in  some 
Rnailer  collecticns  of  Europę.     See  Clement,  Handbook 
ifSculptorSf  PainterSf  etc,,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Jiiog,  Hisł,  of 
ihtFimArt$,9.y.     (J.H.W.) 

Piny,  Alexandrk,  a  French  ascelic  writcr  of  much 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  BarcelonnetŁe  in  1640.  He  juined 
the  Dominicait  Order,  and  then  taught  theology  at  Aix ; 
vas  called  to  Paris  in  1676,  and  there  was  the  director 
of  the  novitiate  in  the  houses  of  his  order.  He  was 
morę  distinguished  for  the  holiness  of  his  life  than  for 
his  writinga.  He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1709.  Of 
these  we  roention  Curtus  philosophicut  (Lyons,  1670,  5 
vols.  12mo) :  —  Summa  S.  Thonue  Compendium  (ibid. 
1680,4  Yols.  l2moy,—La  CUfdu  par  amour  (ibid.  1682, 
12mo):— Z«  Vie  cackee  (Paris,  1685, 12mo),  etc— Hoe- 
fer,  .Yottr.  Biog,  Generaie,  xl,  285. 

Pin^tUB  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (ffisł,  Eccks.  iy, 

29,31)  u  bishop  of  Cnossos,  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  as 

»  coDtemporary  of  Dionysius  of  Goriuth  (q.  v.).     Ac- 

oonling  to  the  notices  giyen  by  Eusebius,  Dionysius  ad- 

^f^^sed  an  epistle  to  Pinytus,  exhorting  him  that,  con- 

ceming  abstinence  (óyyeia),  not  to  lay  too  heavy  a  yoke 

on  the  brethren  (roic  a^^A^oTj,),  but  rather  pay  regard 

to  the  weakness  of  the  majority.    It  seems  that  Pinytus 

Iried  to  promote  in  his  congregation  a  Montanistic  or 

Gnostico  -  ascetic  tendency.     I*inytu9,  however,  perse- 

vered  in  his  courae,  and  replied  to  Dionysius  that  it  was 

time  to  oifer  to  his  congregation  a  stronger  meat  than 

"^ilk.    Some  have  thought  that  the  point  of  difference 

oetween  Dionysius  and  Pinytus  was  rather  conceraing 

ceUbscy,  which  the  latter  intended  to  introduce  among 

łiis  dergy ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.    In  other  respects,  Eu- 

«ebius  speaks  of  this  rejoinder  of  Pinytus  as  containing 

the  be»t  proof  of  the  latter's  orthodoxy,  his  care  for  the 

tt|vationof  the  souls  oommitted  to  his  charge,  his  rhet- 

wic,  and  understanding  of  diyine  things.     See  Herzog, 

^al'Efuyki,  a.  v. ;  T/ieol,  Umv.'I^x,  s.  y. ;  Jocher,  Ge- 

fekrt^Uz, fcy.;  Eusebius,  ffisi.  Eocks. iy, 29,3L   (a  P.) 


Piombo,  Fra  Sebastiano  del,  an  eminent  Italiao 
painter,  noted  in  the  history  of  sacred  art,  was  bom  in 
1485  at  Yenice,  whence  he  was  called  aiso  "'  Yeneziano." 
His  sumame,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  Lueiano,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  known  by  it  in  his  own 
time,  or  thąt  he  eyer  marked  his  pictures  with  it  On 
his  principal  performance  in  oil,  the  Raising  ofLazarut, 
the  words  **  Sebastianus  Yenetus  faciebat"  appear  in 
characters  no  donbt  traced  by  himself.  He  was  a  skil* 
ful  musician,  particularly  on  the  lute,  but  abandoned 
that  science  for  painting,  the  rudimenta  of  which  he 
acquired  undcr  Bellini,  but  afterwards  became  the  dis- 
cipie  of  Giorgione,  whose  style  of  colońng  he  carefully 
studied  and  sucoessfully  imitated.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  his  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed 
and  fuli  of  character ;  the  heads  and  hands  are  admira- 
bly  drawn,  with  an  exqui«ite  tonę  of  color  and  extraor- 
dinary  relief.  The  first  historical  picture  which  estab- 
lished  his  reputatiou  was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  San  Gio.  Crisostomo  at  Yenice,  which,  from  its  ńch- 
ness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  bas  frequenŁly  been  mis- 
taken  for  a  work  by  his  master  Giorgione.  Sebastiano 
was  inyited  to  Romę  by  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  mor- 
chant  who  traded  at  Yenice,  by  whom  he  was  eroployed 
in  omamenting  his  palące  of  the  Famesina,  in  conjunction 
with  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  where  Raffaelle  had  painted 
his  celebrated  Galatea,  Thus  painting  in  competition, 
he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  inyention,  to  remedy 
which  he  studied  the  antiąoe,  and  obtained  the  instmc- 
tion  and  aralstance  of  Michael  Angelo.  ludeed  it  is 
said  that  that  illustrions  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the 
famę  of  Raffaelle,  ayailed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Se- 
bastiano as  a  colorist.  in  the  hope  that,  assisted  by  his 
composition,  Piombo  might  becoroe  a  successful  riyaL 
Michael  Angelo  accordiugly  fumished  the  designs  for 
the  Pieta  iu  the  church  of  the  Conyentuali  at  Yi- 
terbo,  and  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Flagellation 
in  San  Piętro  in  Montorio  at  Romę,  the  execution  of 
which,  howeyer,  in  consequence  of  Piombo's  tedious 
modę  of  proceeding,  occupied  8ix  years.  The  extraor- 
dinary  beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  the  grandcur  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  composition  and  design  in  these  cele- 
brated productions,  were  the  objects  of  uniyersal  surprise 
and  applause.  At  this  time  cardinal  Julian  de'  Medici 
commissioned  Raffaelle  to  paint  his  picture  of  the 
Transfigurałton,  and  being  desiroas  of  presenting  an 
altar-piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he 
was  archbishop,  he  engaged  Sebastiano  to  paint  a  pict- 
ure of  the  Raising  of  LazaruSf  of  the  same  dimenaions. 
Yasari  states  that  in  the  composition  of  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  the  Laz- 
arus,  madę  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  seyeral  slighter 
ones  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  On  its  completion 
the  picture  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Romę,  in  compe- 
tition  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  it  excited  generał 
admiration,  although  thus  brought  into  direct  competi- 
tion  with  the  crowning  glory  of  Raffaelle's  penciL  It 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  for  which  it  was 
painted,  and  remaiued  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury,  when  it  was  remoyed  by  the  regent  of  France  into 
the  Orleans  collection.  Having  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land  with  the  rest  of  that  collection  in  1792,  it  was  pur- 
chased  for  two  thousand  guineas,and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  London.  It  was  painted  on  wood, 
but  bas  been  transferred  to  canyas;  its  size  is  twelye  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  wide.  After 
the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Piombo  was  called  the  first  painter 
in  Romę.  He  was  greatly  patronized  by  pope  Clement 
YII,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  keepcr  of  the 
papai  signet,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  name,  iJel  Pi- 
ombo j  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seaL  This  position 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  religious 
habit,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  aud  was 
thenoeforth  called  Fra  StbaUiano  del  Piombo.     His 
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wotfci  were  iiumercHia;  eome  fino  onea  irc  in  Msiliid 
■nJ  Su  I'eleraburg;  many  an  hi  Tenice,  and  they  are 
■een  iii  Kvenl  Omlinenul  KallcriM.  The  bat  work 
wai  tbe  cliapel  of  the  Chigi  family,  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Popohi,  wbicli  he  leCt  imperfect,  and  iC  waa  aftenrarda 
finuhed  by  Krancitco  Salviati.  Ile  died  ott  revet,  M 
Home,  in  1M7.  He  ia  said  to  haye  been  the  inventiir 
Dfpainting  upoił  wallawith  oil-color,  and  of  prcvenCing 
Che  colora  truto  becominn;  dark  by  applying,  in  the  firac 

accordiii);  to  same  authorilies,  a  plaster  compoaed  of 
qaick-Unic,  pilch,  and  maitic — EiigtuhCfrlop.i.<r.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  UUt.  of  the  Fme  Arlt,  ■.  t.  ;  Clement, 
Paislm,  Sculplon,  A  rcńilrdt,  etc,  a.  r. 

Plons  WorkSM,  a  Buman  Catholic  congregation, 
fuanded  in  1S3I  by  CaralTa,  an  Italian  nubleman,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  Jesuit,  waa  approved  bv  pope  Ureporv 
XV,  and  confirmed  in  1634  ly  pope  Urban  VIII.  This 
congregation  ia  gavemed  hy  a  aupetior  Iribunal,  and 
vo»s  are  laken,  and  they  serve  in  missiona  and  other 
łccleaiaslical  functioni  useful  to  Ihe  Church.  Tbeir 
dreaa  ia  black  doth,  like  that  ol  otbet 


hridal  preceaaions  (Misfana,  Baba  mtUia,  vi,  1),  and  ac- 
campanied  tht  aimpler  religioiu  s«rvic»,  when  Łfae 
mg  prophcłA,  relumiiig  Itmn  the  high-place,  caug-łit 


t  inspir. 


n  fror 


ony  (1  S 


,5): 


the  piIgTima,on  theit  way  to  the  great  Ie»ivalB  of  ihci: 
ńtual,  beguiled  Ibe  weariam  of  tbe  march  with  [»«liiig 
sung  to  the  aimple  miuic  of  the  pipę  (lea.  xxx,  29). 
When  Solomon  was  prodainwd  king  the  wbole  people 
went  up  after  him  to  (iihon,  piping  with  pipea  (1  Kinj^ 
1,40).  The  sound  of  Che  pipę  was  apparently  a  eoft 
wailing  notę,  whieh  madę  it  appropriale  lo  be  uArd  in 
toourning  and  ac  funeiala  (Matt.  ii,  23),  and  in  the  la- 
ment of  the  prophet  over  the  deatruclion  of  lloab  (Jer. 
ulriii,  36).  The  pipę  waa  Ihe  type  of  perfuiateil  wind- 
inUrumenU,  aa  the  haip  was  of  stringed  inalnimenls  (1 
Mace.  iii,  4a),  and  was  even  used  in  ihe  Temple-choir, 
as  appears  ftum  Psa.  lxxxrii,  7,  where  "  the  playera  on 
inatruments"  are  properly  '^pipcrat"  Twelre  daya  ia 
Ihe  year,  according  to  Ihe  Uiahna  (,4ra<!A.  ii,  S),  Ihe 
pipea  sDunded  before  the  altar:  at  the  elaying  uf  Ibe 
Fint  Pa9gover,  the  slaying  of  Ihe  Second  I'assover,  Ihe 
fint  feisl-dayoflheranoter,  Ihe  fint  reast-dayof  tbe 
Feast  olWeekhandlbeeight  dayt  of  lheFea«tof  Tab- 
ernactes.  On  Ihe  Isal-mcutioned  occaaion  the  playing 
on  pipes  accatnpanied  tbe  drawing  oI  water  ftom  the 
fountajn  of  Siloah  (£iici;iijt,  iv,  1;  v,l)  fur  five  and  8ix 
daya.  The  pipea  which  were  played  befoie  the  allar 
were  of  teed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronie,  because  t  he 
fonuer  gare  a  wfter  sound.    Of  Iheee  therc  were  not 

the  offlce  of  raauming  at  funerale  bccanie  a  pmfcsHoii, 
and  the  funeral  and  dealh-bed  were  nerer  wilbout  tlie 
profeasional  pipera  or  fluie-playera  {tiii\^Tac.  Uatl.  ix, 
23),  a  cualom  which  atill  eiiau  (comp.  Ovid,  fatf.  vi, 
660,  "cantabat  mccstia  tibia  funeribui").  U  waa  in- 
cumbent  on  CTen  the  pooreat  Isrselite,  at  the  death  uf 
Ilia  wife.  to  proride  at  leaat  two  pipera  and  one  wunaii 
[o  make  Umenlation.    See  HuaiCAi.  iKSTKUitpjłrs, 

In  the  social  and  festii'e  life  of  Ihe  Egyptiana  łba 
pipę  played  aa  prominent  a  part  asamonglhełlebrewa. 
'■  While  dinnet  waa  preparing,  the  party  was  enltvened 
by  Ihe  sound  of  muaic;  and  a  band,  consisling  of  the 
harp,  Irre,  guitar,  lambourine,  double  and  ungle  pipę. 


Plpe,  Musical  (b^^^i  •^aUr).  The  Hebrew  word 
Inrańallr  eorendered  (1  Sam.  x,  6;  1  Kinga  i,  10;  laa. 
V,  12;  lin,  29;  Jer.  itlyiii,  8G;  »o  also  oWuc.  1  Cor, 
xiv,  7)  is  derired  from  a  root  signifying  "to  borę,  per- 
forale,"  and  ia  represenled  with  lullicient  correcIneBs  hy 
the  English  "  plpe"  (or  "  ńute,"  aa  in  the  margin  of  1 
Kinga  i,  40).  U  ia  one  of  the  utnplcst,  and  Cherefore 
pralnbly  one  of  the  oldeat  of  musical  insInimentB;  and 
in  conaequeiice  of  its  simpUcity  of  form  there  is  reascm 
lo  auppose  that  Ihe  "  pipę"  of  the  Hcbrews  did  not  dif- 
fer  matcrially  from  ihat  of  the  ancienl  Egyptiana  and 
Giecka.  Ii  ia  aasadaud  with  the  tabret  itiph)  aa  an 
inatrumcnt  of  a  peaceful  and  social  iharacter,  just  aa  in 
Sbakeapeare  (.l/ucA  A  do,  ii,  3),  '■  I  have  known  when 
there  waa  no  muaic  with  faim  buc  the  drum  and  fife, 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  labor  and  Ihe  pipę" — 
the  eonslant  accompaniment  of  merriment  and  fe)licilv 
(Ldike  vii,  32),  and  eapecully  chaiactertalic  of  -  Che 
pipiiig  time  uf  peaoe."  The  pipę  and  tabret  were  nacd 
at  the  hanqueta  of  che  Uebrcwa  (Isa.  v,  VI),  and  Iheir 


and  o 


S  pUye 


e  ravor 


and  Bongs  of  the  country"  (Wilkinson,  .Inc.  K^s^ii*-  ^ 


Ancleut  EgypUsn  I*'l™J,^P'>^-  L  »•  =■  "l-Bl^  P'l>" 

4, 

nta 

used  in  Egypiian  banda,  we  genctally  lind  eiiher 
double  pipę  or  Ihc  Bule,  and  aomelimes  both;  the 

ihe 
or- 

mer  being  plaved  boch  lv  men  and  women,  Ihe  la 

excluaivBly  by  women.     The  Egyptian  single  pipę 
lescribed  by  Wilkinaon  (^bc  Kgs^.  ii,  3(I8),  was 
Blraight  tubę,  wiilinui  aiiv  increose  at  the  inouth, 

ud 

when  pUyed  was  held  wiih  both  hands.     Ic  was 

of 

motleiale  length,  apporcnlly  noC  exceeding  a  font  and  a 
half,  and  many  have  beeii  f.nind  much  snialler:  but 

theae  may  have  bcbiugcd  to  ihc  peoannu,  uiihoul  m 

er- 
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iung  1  pUce  inione  thr  iiutninieiiU  of  the  Egyptun 
biDiU  .  .  .  Some  faave  ibrecoLb«n  four  hole*  .  .  .  >di) 
lunie  Hcre  furnuheil  wilb  R  amall  niDUthpiece"  of  rtti 
<>t  tliick  etnw.  TbU  inaCruinciit  moat  h>ve  been  aome- 
ihin|;1ike  tbe>i^,OTden'iab'iifliile,whicb  ii  detcńbed 
lir  Mr.  Uk  (Mod.  Kgnyl.  vol.  11,  eh,  t)  u  "■  «inipl« 
Rn),  ibout  eigbteeu  inche*  in  length,  Kven  eighiba  of 
it  the  uppec  GitTGinily,  uul  three 


loirtere  of  an  incb  al  the 
luiicr.  IlispicTced  with 
>ii  holn  in  ftonc,  uid 
pwrłlly  witb  aiiother 
hak  u  ihe  back.  ...  In 
■  gDOd  per- 


I  Modern  EgypHin  Ptp«: 
Figa.  3,  *,  the  Zunmira 
(14  1)1.  InrE}:  S.  mnoib- 
plwe  nriheliiUor;  ll,lhe 


dnu  Ule  pipr,  which 
f<-und  u  rrequenlly 
EffJ-pliin    punlings 

(il  Df  IWO  pipes,  perhapa 


E»ther  by  ■  conimon    mouthpiece,  and  playeU  eacb 
■Uh  Ibe  corTe«pondinK  hand.    Ic  wis  camiDon  t 
GrHk»  and  Dther  pnple,  uid.  from  the  moda  of  bo 
i[.  meiTcd  the  niuie  of  rti;ht  uid  Icft  pip«,  the  lOria 
A^ra  and  itnurra  of  the  Homajui;  the  latler  hid  but 
fe"  ligl«i,Bnd.  emilting  a  d«p  anund,  aened  n  a  basa. 
Tlif  Dther  had  mora  holea,  and  cave  a  sharp  tonę"  (\\ 
ŁioMn.  Arnu  Egypt.  ii,  309,  BIO).     It  wag  played 
rMffly  by  women,  who  danreil  aA  Ibey  played,  and 
imitaied  by  Ihe  nioifem  Efij-pliane  in  their  luniincf 
OT  double  reed,  a  rude  inalmmetit,  uBCiI  priiicipiUy 
pcaMntsaiidcaniel-drirenaut»rdaan(iM(/.p.S11.31S). 
[n  addition  lo  thest  i*  ilao  Tound  in  the  tarliest  acalpl- 
im  ■  libid  of  Hule,  held  «ith  bolh  handa,  and  aome- 
timu  BO  long  that  ibe  player  vas  obligHl  ta  stretch  bit 
•rmt  ta  ibeir  ruil  Irngth  while  playing.     Any  of  the 
inunioMnl*  abi>ve  ilescribed  woulJ  haie  been  called  Ly 
the  Htbrews  by  the  prnerat  term  ck^il,  juid  it  ia  not 
improbabk  Ibat  tbey  migbt  biTc  derived  tbeir  knonl- 


PIPHER 

edge  of  them  from  Egypl.  Tbe  sini;le  pipę  i>  aaid  to 
bave  been  the  inveniion  of  ihe  Egjptiana  aloiie,  who 
attribuu  it  loO>irJs(Jii1.PoU.(?n<niui(f.  ir,  10);  and  u 
iBłerial  uf  which  it  waa  madę  wa9  the  lolun-wood 
(Ovid,fa*f.iv,190,"borTendolotoa«dunca»ono"),therB 
tsay  Im  some  fuundation  for  tbe  conjecture.  Uther  ma- 
leiiala  menlioned  by  Juliua  PulluK  are  leed,  brasa,  box- 
wood,  and  boni.  lliny  (]tvt,  GG)  adda  ailyei  uid  tbe 
bones  ufasKa.  Baneiiora,  in  his  notę  on  ATarJiia,'\\, 
S,  abore  quDla1,  idrnliflea  the  clialU  wiih  tbe  Fraiich 
chtitumniK,  which  is  tbe  German  KkatmeU  and  onr 
thaicm  or  ihalm,  oF  which  the  clariiinel  ia  a  modern 
improTcment.  The  nhawm,  eaya  Hr.  Oiappell  {Pop. 
Mm.  i,  35,  nole  b),  "wbb  played  wilh  a  reed  like  Ihe 
wiyte,  01  bauiboy,  but  beiiig  a  basa  inslnimcnt,  wilh 

tonę  of  a  bassoon."  Tbia  can  scatcely  be  conecl,  or 
Drayton'a  expreuion, "  the  ihriUtit  abawm"  {Polgol.  iv, 
366),  would  be  iiiappropiiale.— Smith,  s.  v.  Aa  among 
tbe  Gretks,  Komana,  and  ibe  modem  Araba  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  Rtit.  i,  ISO,  where  eiits  are  giren),  so  prubably 
amung  the  ancient  Jewi,  thera  were  seyeral  kinda  of 
pipę,  dialinguished  chiefly  by  Ihe  number  of  holea. 
(See  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  b;  Plinr,  s,  60;  I>ough- 
tci  AnaL  ii,  12;  Altmann,  in  Timpt  lltlv.  ii,  509  >q.) 
Yet  we  muat  not  eall  to  mind  the  campleteoess  of  mod- 
em pipes  and  fłutea,  obtained  by  keya,  etc.  See  esp. 
Meunius,  De  libiu  colUcliinii.  in  ITgoliiio,  Thtiam:  roL 
vxiiii ;  Haithohn,  Ue  tilmt  ret.  BO.  3  (Amalcrd.  IGIS). 
-WiiieT,ii,123.    See  Flutc. 

Fipe,  Hyihuitlic.  Tbere  are  Ihrce  Hebrew  wonla 
aorendered:  nCSTO  (niu/(ot(fA,Zech.  iv,  2,«omething 
cati,  u  rendered  2  Chroń,  iv,  3) ;  :p5  (ii5'łt*,  pmb.  a 
if«/or  cavity.  Erek.  ititviii,  13);  and  in?3  {laanlar, 
a  lube,  Zecb.  iv,  12;  whenee  Kaviapet,  eunUuruł). 

Plp«,  JoHK  8.,  a  Wedeyan  miniater,  was  bom  in 
tbe  laat  half  of  the  ISlh  cenlury.  He  waa  conveited 
when  but  a  boy.  He  entered  the  itinerant  minialry  in 
lT90,aud  for  thirly.flve  yeara  labored  most  successfuUy 
for  the  Gospel  cauie.  He  wai  uenerally  einployed  in 
tbe  moet  populoua  parta  of  tbe  Biitisb  kingdoin,  and 
waa  much  beloved  by  the  people  lo  wliom  be  preached. 
He  died  July  21,  1833.  ■'His  minisliy  was  failbful, 
lively,  and  lealoua,  and  his  spirit  oflectionate,  cheeiful, 
■nd  devout."—  WaUgan  iltlh.  Mag.  1H35,  p.  723. 

PIper  {Rev.  xviii,  23).    SeeHi.saTBEL;  Pire. 

Flpber,  WiLLIAU  G.,  a  minister  of  Ibe  Mrlhodiat 
E|HKapal  Church,  was  bom  August  2S,  IBIT,  in  Hop- 
kinston,  N.  K.  In  1837  be  i«moved  (o  Illinois,  and  en- 
tered a  scbool  ia  Ibe  tuwn  of  Ebcneier,  near  Jackson- 


ville. 


d  beliei 


be  was  moved  by  the  Holy  (Ihogt  to  preach  łba 
Gospel,  obtained  license  Aug.  14,  1841.  In  Septembec 
ofthe  asmeyear  hejoined  tbe  Illinois  Conference,  and 
waa  appuinted  to  the  KusbvUle  Circuit;  in  1842  was 
aent  to  Catthage;  in  1913  he  was  appoiiited  to  Pułaski ; 
in  tS44wa3reBppainle(ltoI{uabvillei  in  IH45  lo  Mount 
Slerling:  in  1846  to  Lawrenceville ;  iii  1847  to  Hills- 
borougb;  in  1818  was  ordained  cbler;  and  from  1848 
lo  18Ó0  held  ■  local  relation.  In  1851  bo  was  readmit- 
tcd  lo  Ihe  Conference,  and  reappoinled  to  Pułaski;  in 
1852  lo  Havanna',  in  1853  to  Athens;  in  1854  to  Ed- 
gar; in  1855,  bis  bealth  not  being  very  good,hc  look  a 
transfet  to  Kanaan,  which  at  tbsi  time  was  just  npen- 
ing  far  seltlement.  Ilia  firal  appointmcnt  was  Topeka 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  witb  (fieat  acceptabilitr.and 
tsid  fuundations  upon  which  othera  havc  eince  largely 
built.  In  1857  be  was  seni  to  Big  Springs  Citcuil, 
where  he  did  a  good  work,  organiied  clawcs  and  Sun- 
day-Bcbools,  altending  lo  all  Ihe  dutica  of  a  Metboiliat 
preacber.  In  1858  be  was  appoinled  to  the  Aubura 
and  Tecumaeh  Circuit,  where  he  labored  the  earlier 
half  ofthe  yeat  witb  lome  succeas;  but  Ihe  h>iig  ridea 
between  appoiiitmenls,  tbe  many  expoaurea  to  stornu, 
iwimming  swoUen  aireama,  with  only  ii 
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tioiu  u  new  Bcttlemenu  otlen  ifliiTd,  and  aometimea 
wwidering  oTer  ihe  wide  pniiios  until  moniiiijt,  bruke 
him  dowii  complelely,  >nd  M  the  Couferencc  in  lt<59  he 
toak  ■  ■uporuinuiletl  retttion,  ifter  which  he  retided 
Bt  Bildwin  City.  Kanwu,  higbly  icspecUd  and  moM 
bclored  bv  Ihoee  wlio  knew  bim  btau  He  died  there 
Miyia,lH69.    S^Miiuileia/AniaialCim/iirmea,U70, 

Piphllea,  a  name  f^ven  to  the  Flemiih  AlUigensea 
(we  Kklierl,  Ade.  Calhar.  iii  Bibl.  Muz.  Lagd.  xxiii, 
UOl).    See  Al^igknbes. 

Fippiug,  HsHRi.  ■  Gcmun  thEoliigUn  and  bio^ra- 
pber,  vfa<  bum  at  Leipuc  iii  IGIO.  ile  diiicliBrgEd,  fram 
Ibe  ycBT  1G03.  Hveril  eccleaiialiuil  runctiaiii  at  tbe 
chuich  orSan  Thoiiuu  ac  Leipaic,  and  became  in  170S 
preaober  at  tbe  coun  of  Dreiden.  Pippini;  died  in  17:23. 
He  wrote  Arama  Bibiiolhtam  Thama  Liptitma  lacra 
(Loii>»ic,  1780, 8vo)  :—Sactr  dtcadam  uplfnuriut  memo- 

(ibid.  1705,  2  vo1ł  flvo),  followed  bv  a  Triat  dtcadam 
(ibid.  1707,  Sm):  —  Semicmlana  £ivffraphka  irlrcM 
(Ibid.  rOD,  8vo)  i—SyUogma  diMertulioiium  (.ibid.  1708 
•Dd  1'23,  8vi>). 

Plqilepus  IB  tbe  name  of  a  Frcncb  reronned  onler 
of  KmicJKaiia,  wliicb  wis  organiied  by  father  Yincent 
Maaaort.  a  Pariiian,  in  1593.     They  built  tbeir  lirat 
eanv#nt  betneen  Paria  and  Pontoise,  and  tbe  arcond  at 
Uie  place  called  Piquepui,  wbere   they  ftnally  nudę 
tbeir  beailąuarien,  and  obtained  ihe  name  bi-  whkh 
they  are  generally  known.     The  strengtb  of  tbe  on 
conliiied  to  France  ia  remarkable,     They  have  ■  boi 
U  Romę,  but  it  is  tbe  only  one  aanciioned  outside 
France,  aa  pope  Paul  V,  wbo  gBve  aatborily  for  I 
order  in  1620,  ao  condilioiied.    Tbeir  dreaa  is  a  black 
coat,  and  ■  round  bood  wilh  acapulary.    Ttaey 
łfH"l"'')  and  >have  Uke  tbe  Capuchin  monka. 


Uouk  o[  Ihe  riqu.-pui  OrJEr. 

Plqnet(arFicquet).CLAi'i>E,aFrench  mon 
waa  bom  at  Dijon  in  tbe  aecond  half  of  the  IClh 
tory.  He  joined  the  Fnmeiican  Order,  and  becan- 
abbot  of  this  order  at  Cbalons-aur-Saune  ind  at  y 
nay.  He  nas  alao  profciaor  of  philoaophy.  He  died 
after  I62i.     He  left  Commrritaria  laptr  tron^eticai 


PIRIE 

/lalmin  J/ihojt™  rrgalatn  ac  lane^  Frimciiei  Inla- 

(Lyona,  1597,  tlvo).    It  conlaina  a  life  of  łhe 

and  ■  calalogue  of  the  diilinguished  men  uf  bla 

-  fro™ci'«   S.  Boaacailara,  tea    Buiffttitdiir, 

fralmta  Mmorum  ttgularit  ahttnoMia,  etc.  dticriplio 

■-  amon,  ICiO  and  lUl!,  8va).    Claude  Piquet  left, 

■ng  otber  maniucripls,  ■  life  of  pope  Clement  IV. — 

Hoefer.  Aouc.  Biag.  GiainiU,  xl,  298. 

Pi'rs  (Htipii),  a  name  found  in  tbe  apocrjphal  ac- 

unt  of  tbe  fanii1}*-heada  whn  relumed  fiom  ihe  Cap- 

.-Lty  with  Zerubbabel  (i  Eulr.  t,  19);  bm  not  con- 

Uinedin  the  parallel  Ileb.  Iexta  (Eira  ii.25i  Neb.  vii, 

),  and  evidenlly  originaling  from  a  repctiiion  oT  the 

.me  Caphira  preceding, 

Pi'Tam  (Heb.  Piram',  CK^B,  lih-  a  aiU  aa,  Ł  e. 
fleel ;  Scpt,  ^liiip,  v.  r.  Alex'  iiip,iaii,  Vulg.  Pharaui), 
tbe  Amorilisb  kiiigofJarmulb  at  the  time  of  Jwbua's 
conłiueBt  of  Canaan  (Joab.  i,  B).  RC  cif.  161&  With 
bia  four  confcderalea  be  was  defeated  in  the  grcat  bat- 
lle  before  Gibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  tbe  cave  at 
SUkkedflh,  the  entrancc  to  wbicb  was  closedby  Joshua"* 
cummand.  At  the  closc  uf  ihe  Inng  day's  isUu^hier 
and  purBuit,  tbe  flre  kingg  uere  brougbt  from  llieir 
biding-place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  aun»«I, 
when  tbeir  bodiea  were  token  down  and  cast  intu  the 

Smith.    See  Jakhutii. 

Fir'aUioii  (Heb-Piralhoa,  -,in;c7p,GewD.p7iii«s 
Ig  i  FUrat,  a  <lr/i  or  crirk ;  Stpt.  tapadiii',  v.  r.  *apa- 
śufi  and  tpaSwp),  the  name  of  one  or  Iwo  placea  in 
Palestine.  We  readin  tbebouk  of  Judgea  that  "Abdon 
tbe  aon  of  HillcI,  a  PiralhmUt,  judged  Israel, .  . .  and 
waa  buried  in  Piratkon,  in  the  Und  of  Epbraim,  in  Ihe 
mount  of  Ibe  AmalehiCea"  (xii,  IS,  15).  The  city  i> 
uot  again  mentioned  in  tbe  Bibie)  but  among  DBvid'i 
mighty  men  waa"Benaiah  Ilu  PiTathoailf,ol  lin  cbil- 
dren  of  Epbraim"  (1  Cbron.  xxvii,  U;  xi,  31;  i  Sam. 
Mliii,  30).  The  city  of  Pirathon  waa  Ihercfore  liio- 
ated  in  the  territory  of  Ephraiin,and  among  the  moun- 
taina,  appatctilly  wbere  a  colony  of  Ibe  wandering 
Amalekilei  had  aettled.  Jerome  meuljona  it  (finomait. 
i.  V.  Fraaton),  but  does  not  appear  to  bare  kuown  any- 
tbing  of  it.  It  ia  mentioned,  bowevi>r,  by  Ihe  aceurate 
old  Łraveller  bap-Parchi  aa  lying  about  two  houn  weU 
of  Sbccbem,  and  called  Ftr'aia  (AaheT'a  Bmjatiatt  of 
Tad.  ii,  42C).  About  aix  milia  W.S.W.  of  N»bu1ua, 
upon  the  aummit  of  a  leli  among  Iow  billa,  still  alands 
tbe  lillle  village  of  f(i'ala,  which  is  duubtlraa  iden- 
tical  witb  Ibe  ancient  Pirathon  (Robinson.  jOti.  Ret.  iii, 
134).  According  to  Schwan  {Pultit.  p.  151),  it  i>  iden- 
tibcd  by  Atlori  wilb  tbe  modem  \'ń]tge  Piiiha,m:  Ibe 
mountain  of  Amalek,  Gve  Engliah  milea  wcst  of  Sbc- 
cbem, doubllcss  referring  to  llie  same  pbce. 

Joacpbua  tnenliuna  a  PAaralion  (^apaiaiy),  gnmp- 
ingitbetweenTimnabandTekoa('ln'.  xiii,  1,3);  and 
tbe  aanie  name  occura  in  1  Mace.  ix,  50  (<l>iipii^iiivi), 
among  the  łowna  wbosc  ruined  fortiticaiions  nerę  re- 
stored  by  Bacchides,in  biscsmpaign  againat  Ihe  Jewa; 
but  it  could  acarcely  have  been  idenlical  willi  tbe  Piia- 
Ihoii  uf  Epbraim,  lliough  tbe  iiames  an  the  »amc.  Tliii 
ciiy  was  prubably  situaled  somewliere  in  the  wildemt* 
ofJudah;  hut  tbe  aite  baa  not  been  discovered.     See 

Pir'athoiilt«  (Heb.  Pirathoai'.  ■')'inT'1B  and 
■■SriJ^B,  from  Piratlma!  Scpt.  ♦npaSuyiniCi  ♦ołw 
3wviiior  iK  ♦apnSili'),  a  native  or  inbabitant  of  Kra- 
[hon  (q.  T.);  the  epithet  of  tbe  judge  Abdon  (Judg.iii, 
13, 15),  and  of  two  uf  David's  oAicera,  namely,  Benaiah, 
caplainof  th«eleventharmy  contingent  (I  Chroń,  xxiii. 
14),  and  a  member  oFlhe  royil  guard  (1  Cfamn.  ii,  Si). 

Piile,  Alekakder,  a  Scotch  divine.  flouriahed  near 
the  opening  of  the  presenl  ccniurj.  His  ecdeHUtial 
connection  was  Hrst  witb  the  Antiburghera,  Ihen  wilh 
the  Relief  Synod,  and  finally  he  jolned  the  Indepen- 
denta.   He  died  at  Kewburgh,  in  Fife,  iu  I80Ł    Hii 
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woASf  eollected  and  pablished  after  hia  death  (Edlnb. 
180^-6, 6  Tola.  12mo),  oontain  yarioos  treatUes,  reUting 
to  Łhe  Jewa,  to  the  primitive  oondition  of  man,  on  dif- 
ficalt  paaaagea  of  Scriptuie,  on  bapŁism  and  the  coye- 
Dint  of  Sinai,  and  a  dissertation  on  Hebrew  roots.  On 
aU  theK  topica  he  bas  many  fanciful  and  yisionary  spec- 
olationi)  and  it  U  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  bo  capa- 
błe  aod  a  life  ao  induatrioua  was  spent  so  lai^ly  on  tri- 
fiea,  or  things  of  a  fanciful  naturę.  His  controvereial 
paaphieta  are  piized  because  tbey  exhibit  his  religious 
moditicaticHis. 

Piiit,  a  ceremony  among  the  Boddhists  of  Geylon, 
whieh  coDsists  in  reading  oertain  portions  of  the  Hana, 
for  the  porpoee  of  appeasing  the  diemoos  called  YeJeas, 
inm  wbom  all  the  afflictions  of  men  aie  sapposed  to 
pnceed.  Thia  oeremooy,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
profesMs  to  be  sancdoned  by  Gotama  Boddba,  is  thus 
desciibed  by  Mr.  Spence  Uańly  in  his  Eastem  Mona- 
ekitm: 

"AbooŁ  saoset  nnmbers  of  persona  arrl^ed  from  differ- 
eot  qiurter8,  tbe  greater  proportlon  of  wbom  were  wom- 
en^bringin^  wiih  Łbem  cucoaaut-tfbells  and  oil,  to  be  pre* 
teoted  M  offeriogs.  As  darkness  came  on  the  shells  were 
plKsd  ło  Dicbes  łn  the  wali  of  tbe  coart  by  which  the 
włhirt  ła  sorroanded ;  and  by  the  ald  of  the  oil  and  a  Ilt- 
tle  cotton  they  were  soon  converted  Into  lampa.  The 
wali  aroond  the  bó-tree  was  almllarly  lUamloated:  na 
many  of  the  people  had  broogbt  torchea,  compoeed  of 
cotton  and  reainona  anbatances,  tbe  whole  of  tbe  aacred 
enciosnre  was  In  a  blaze  of  llgbt.  The  eay  attlre  and 
raerry  comiteDancea  of  the  rarioaa  gronpa  tnat  were  aeeu 
In  erery  direction  gave  erldence  that,  bowerer  aolemn 
tbe  profeaaed  object  for  which  they  were  aaaembled  to- 
cetber,  U  waa  regarded  by  all  aa  a  tfme  nf  relaxatlon  and 
festiritT.  Indeed,  the  grand  canae  of  the  popnlarity  of 
thu  aod  aimilar  gatherioga  la  that  they  are  the  only  occa- 
akio,  marriage  fe«tivala  ezcepted,  npon  which  the  yonng 
people  can  aee  and  be  aeen,  or  npon  which  they  can  throw 
off  tbe  reaerre  and  reatralnt  it  la  tbelr  cnatom  to  obaerre 
in  the  ordinary  rontlne  of  aocłety  Intercourae.  The  aer- 
vice  cootlnoea  doring  the  seren  doya,  a  preparatory  oere- 
nnoy  beini;  held  on  the  erenlng  of  the  second  day.  The 
ediflce  in  which  It  is  condncted  Is  the  aame  aa  that  In 
which  the  Bana  la  read  npon  other  occaalona.  A  relic  of 
Buba.  eucloaed  In  a  caaket,  is  placed  npon  the  platform 
erected  for  the  pnrpoee ;  and  the  preaence  of  thia  relic  ia 
Mippoaed  to  glve  the  aame  efflcacy  to  the  proceedinga 
tt  if  tbe  great  aa^  were  peraonally  there.  For  tbe 
pńesta  who  are  to  offlclate  another  platform  la  prepared ; 
and  at  tbe  conclnalon  of  the  preparatory  aenrice  a  aacred 
thread.  ealled  the  plrit  n61n,  la  fastened  ronnd  the  interior 
o(  the  baildiog,  the  end  of  which,  after  belng  faatened  to 
tbe  reading-platfonn,  ia  placed  near  the  relic.  At  anch  timea 
aa  the  whole  of  the  prieata  who  are  preaent  are  eneaged  In 
chanting  the  chorna  the  cord  ia  nntwined,  and  eacn  prieat 
takea  hołd  of  it,  tbna  making  the  commnnicatlon  com- 
plete  between  each  nf  the  offlciating  prieata,  the  relic,  and 
ihe  interior  walla  of  the  baildlng.  From  the  commence- 
meai  of  the  serrice  on  the  mornlng  of  the  second  day, 
aotll  Ita  oonclnaion  on  the  erening  of  the  aeyenth  day, 
the  readiog-platfonn  la  nerer  to  be  yacated  day  or  nlgbt. 
For  thia  reason,  wben  the  two  offlciating  priests  are  to  be 
retiered  by  ot  bera,  one  contiunea  aitting  and  reading 
while  tbe  other  giTea  his  aent  to  bia  ancceaaor,  and  the 
Neond  prieat  doea  not  effect  bis  escbange  nntłl  tbe  new 
one  haa  comraenced  reading.  In  the  aame  way,  from  the 
mornlng  of  tbe  aecond  day  till  tbe  momlng  of  tbe  aoT- 
enth  day,  the  reading  ia  continned  day  and  night,  with- 
oat  intermiaaioo.  Not  fewer  thnn  twelre,  nnd  in  generał 
twenty-fonr,  prieata  are  in  attendance,  two  of  wbom  are 
conataotly  offlciating.  Aa  they  are  relieved  erery  two 
honr*,  each  prieat  bas  to  offlciato  two  honra  ont  of  the 
twenty-fonr.  In  addition  to  thia,  all  the  priesta  engnged 
iii  tbe  ceremony  are  collected  three  timea  in  each  day: 
Tiz.  at annriae,  nt  mid-day,  and  at  annaet,  wheu  tbey  cbnnt 
In  cborna  the  three  nrincipal  diaconraea  of  tbe  plrit,  cnlled 
re»pective1y  Mangnla,  Ratann,  and  Karaniyn,  wltb  a  ahort 
Mlection  of  reraes  from  other  sonrce?.  Aftcr  thia  the 
Kadlog  is  continned  till  tbe  serłes  of  diaconreea  bAve 
Men  read  throngh,  wben  they  are  begnn  again,  no  other 
tban  thoae  In  the  Hrat  aeriea  being  read  nntll  tbe  aizth 
dAy.  wben  a  new  aerles  Is  commenced.  On  the  momlng 
or  tbe  ae?enth  day  a  grand  proceaełon  la  formed  of  armed 
and  onarmcd  men.  and  a  person  is  appointed  to  offlclate 
a9  thb  dćwad-ntaya,  or  meaaenger  of  tbe  goda.  Thia  com- 
PĄky,  with  a  fSew  of  the  priests,  proceeda  to  aome  place 
^bere  the  gods  are  anppoeed  to  reaide,  inyiting  them  to 
attend  prior  to  tbe  conclnalon  of  the  aerrice,  that  they 
nay  pahake  of  Ita  beneflta.  Uutll  the  mesaenger  and 
nia  aaaociatea  retom  tbe  offldatłngprleats  remain  aeated, 
pnt  the  reading  is  snapended.  At  tbe  featiral  I  attended 
lae  neaeeDger  was  Introdnced  with  great  sUte,  and  anl- 
pbnr  waa  bnmed  before  blm  to  make  his  appearance  tbe 
morę  sopemaUiral.   One  of  the  prieata  haTlug  prodaimed 
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that  the  Tsrions  orders  of  goda  and  daemons  were  InTlted 
to  be  preaent,  the  mea8en«;er  replied  that  he  had  been  de- 
pnted  by  anch  and  anch  deitiea,  repeating  tbelr  names, 
to  aay  that  they  wonld  attend.  The  thre^old  protective 
formolary,  which  forma  parta  of  the  recitation,  was  spuken 
by  all  preaent  In  grand  chorua.  In  the  midat  of  mncb 
that  ia  anperatltions  In  practlco  or  ntterly  erroneona  lu 
doctrlne,  there  ia  aome  advice  repeated  of  an  ezcelleut 
tendeucy ;  bot  the  wbole  ceremony  being  condncted  in  a 
langoage  that  tbe  people  do  not  nuderatand,  no  beneflcial 
reaolt  can  be  prodoced  by  Ita  performance." 

Sach  is  the  ceremony  attending  the  reading  of  the  rit- 
ual  of  priestly  exorcism.  This  ritual  is  called  Piruwana 
pota,  It  is  written  in  the  Pali  language,  and  consiats 
of  extract8  from  the  sacred  books,  the  recital  of  which, 
accompanied  with  certain  attendant  ceremonies,  is  in- 
tended  to  ward  off  evłl  and  to  bring  prosperity. 

Pirke  Abotb,  i.  e.  cąpitapatrum  (PI^B,  a  chap~ 

(er),  or  sayinga  of  the  fathera,  is  the  name  of  a  tract  of  the 
Mishna  (q.  v.),  and  consiats  of  five  chapters  of  chrono- 
logically  regtilated  gnomes  from  the  teachers  of  Israel 
who  flouriahed  within  450  years.  They  were  in  all 
ages  highly  esteemed  for  their  morał  character,  but  in 
modem  timea,  wben  a  greater  iutereat  in  Jewish  history 
awoke,  they  also  expcrienced  greater  attention  on  ao 
count  of  their  historical  yalue.  The  Pirke  Aboth  was 
especially  used  by  Frankel  for  8olving  soroc  historical 
problems,  and  sereral  after  him  found  in  them  soorces 
for  chronological  suggestions.  A  rery  ingenious  8pec> 
ulation  about  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  is 
broogbt  forwanl  by  rabbi  Bloch.  He  asserts  that  its 
sentences  and  mles  of  life  were  prononnced  on  the  oc- 
casion  of  the  solemn  dispensing  of  the  SemichOf  "  the 
ordination  and  authorization  to  the  office  of  rabbi  and 
judge/'  given  to  the  disciples  as  mles  of  life  in  office. 
With  snch  aentence  the  teacher  discharged  his  disciple, 
who  was  prepared  to  enter  an  independent  colling.  The 
first  chapter  gires  ns  the  chain  of  tradition,  how  the 
law  was  delirered  from  generation  to  generation.  Wben 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  said,  **  Be  deliberate  in 
judgment,  train  up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence 
for  the  law,"  they  could  not  haye  intended  for  eyery 
man  and  for  eyery  opportunity,  but  just  for  such  disci- 
ples to  whom  they  dispensed  Semicka.  When  Judah 
ibn-Tabia  taught  (yer.  8),  **  Conaider  not  thyself  like  a 
chief-justice,  and  when  parties  are  before  thee  in  judg- 
ment,  consider  both  as  guilty;  but  when  tbey  are  de- 
parted  from  thee,  consider  them  both  as  Innocent,  if 
they  acąuiesced  in  tbe  sentence  ;**  or  if  Abtalyon  im- 
pressed  the  sagea  to  be  cautious  of  their  words  (yer.  11), 
etc,  it  appears  dearly  that  they  merely  addreased  per^ 
sons  who  haye  charge  of  judgraents  and  of  the  chair. 
Yerse  18,  which  b  taught  in  the  name  of  Hillel,  ex- 
presses  gennine  Shamaic  rigor,  and  only  the  supposi- 
tions  that  these  preccpts  are  directed  to  disciples  will 
somewhat  explain  their  rigidness.  Especially  yerse  8 
gains  cleamess,  which  reportsthe  sentence  of  Antigonos 
of  Socho :  "  Be  not  like  seryants  who  serye  their  master 
for  the  sake  of  receiying  reward,  but  be  like  seryants 
who  serye  withont  the  condition  to  receiye  reward,  and 
let  the  fear  of  heayen  be  opon  you."  According  to 
the  common  conception,  the  last  sentence  could  not 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
Clearly  Antigonos  intended  to  say  something  elae  than 
what  his  e^pounders  impute  to  him.  By  D"^&  he  de- 
cidedly  understood  earthly  reward,  and  addreased  his 
disciples  to  exerci8e  their  offices  as  teacher  and  judge 
not  with  a  yiew  to  reward,  bot  for  the  office'  sake,  and 
"  The  fear  of  heayen  be  upon  yon"  completes  the  ad- 
yice.  The  chapters  foUowing  contain  niles  of  life  for 
"eyery  man"  (mxn  lb  "Tin^^D). 

When  tbe  extemporaiieons  disooorses  were  snspended 
in  the  synagogue  by  the  reading  of  the  Haggadah  (q.  y.), 
etc,  it  became  the  custom  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon  seryice  a  chapter  of  the  A  both  (Zunz,  GotłeadienstL 
Yortrage  der  Juden,  p.  424),  and  this  still  continues  the 
practioe  in  many  conntries  (Bodcnschatz,  Kirchl,  yer- 
/astung  der  Judien,  ii,  151  są.).   The  Spanish  Jews  read 
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tbe  A  bołh  only  on  the  six  Sabbaths  between  Fossorer 
and  PentecosU  The  Praycr-booka  have  the  Aboth  al- 
ways  as  an  appendix.  A  separate  cńtical  odition,  with 
German  translation,  was  prepared  by  rabbi  Caro,  under 
the  title  Minchath  Schabbath  (Kroloshin,  1847).  See 
Talmud.    (J.H.W.) 

Pirkheimer,  Wilibald,  a  celebrated  German  hu- 
manista was  bom  at  EichstUdt,  Dec  5, 1470,  of  an  old 
patrician  Nuremberg  family.  Ue  enjoyed  a  most  re- 
fined  education ;  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  intro- 
duced  to  the  coart  of  the  bishop  of  Etchst^dt,  where  he 
aoon  became  proficient  in  every  kind  of  knightly  pursuit, 
and  carefully  cultirated  his  fine  native  talent  for  masie. 
Thoiigh  intemipted  by  several  roilitary  espeditions,  his 
literary  studicb,  in  which  he  was  guided  by  Georges  Ton 
Tegen  and  the  canon  Adelmann,  were  not  neglected. 
In  1490  he  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  and  got  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  was  taught  by  Musurua.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  completed  his  study  of  jurispni- 
dence  at  PaTia,  under  Maino,  Lancelot,  and  Philip  De- 
cius.  At  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  1497,  he  married 
Crescentia  Rietter,  whoae  influential  family  soon  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  senate.  This  assembly  soon  ac- 
knowledged  his  merit,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  in- 
trusted  him  with  seyeral  important  negotiations.  In 
1499  lie  obtaincd  the  command  of  the  contingent  sent 
by  the  city  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against  the 
Swiss  cantons,  when  his  brilliant  conduct  during  this 
campaign,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  account, 
won  him  the  favor  of  the  8overeign,  who  madę  him  his 
counsellor.  Disgusted  by  the  enviou8  attacks  of  which 
the  imperial  favor  was  fniitful,  he  resigned  in  lóOl  his 
functions  as  senator,  but  resumed  them  three  years  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  again  intrusted  with  the  most 
delicate  negotiations,  his  amiable  disposition  and  per- 
suasiye  cloquence  fitting  him  e^)ecially  for  this  kind 
of  affairs.  In  1511  or  1512  he  was  sent  as'deputy  to  the 
dieta  of  Troyes  and  Cologne.  In  1522  Pirkheimer  re- 
tired  into  private  Hfe,  devoting  himaelf  to  study,  and 
encouraging  with  all  his  power  througbout  Germany 
the  cultivation  of  literaturę  and  science.  His  library, 
rich  in  rare  manuscripts,  was  at  the  disposition  of  the 
public ;  his  opulent  mansion  became  the  favońte  resort 
of  a  chosen  pha]anx  of  literati,  artista,  and  other  per- 
sons  of  merit.  He  helped  many  a  poor  savant  with  his 
purse  and  liis  influence.  He  entertained  friendly  rela- 
tions  with  Erasmus,  Conrad  Ccttes,  Keuchlin,  Tritheme, 
Albert  Dilrer,  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  etc  Unfortunately 
the  grcater  part  of  his  correspondence  is  lost ;  but  włiat 
remains  of  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Cochlsus 
in  a  letter  to  Pirkheimer,  "  Eo  enim  hactenus  in  erudi- 
tOB  fuisti  animo,  ut  commnni  studiosorum  judicio  habitus 
fueris  et  literarum  decus  et  eruditionis  vari»  atque  adeo 
omnigenffi  princeps."  After  greatly  improring  the  con- 
dition  of  the  scliools  of  Nuremberg,  he  madę  that  city 
one  of  the  most  active  centrea  of  intellectual  culture. 
Hutten  likens  his  influence  to  that  of  Erasmus  and 
Keuchlin.  His  predilection  for  the  classical,  espccially 
for  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  which  he  translated  into 
Latin  and  German,  did  not  lessen  his  interest  for  the 
history  of  his  own  country.  Some  parts  of  it  he  treated 
with  a  judicious  criticism  remarkable  for  that  time. 
He  aiso  cndearored  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics  and  of  astronomy,  and  finally  took  a  most  Iively 
interest  in  all  attempts  madc  to  reform  the  Church  and 
its  discipline,  writing  against  the  degenerated  scholas- 
Łics,  and  taking  the  part  of  Keuchlin  against  his  perse- 
CDtons  in  an  eloąuent  pamphlet.  He  at  first  enlisted 
among  the  partisans  of  Lnthcr,  but  soon  changed  his 
mind,  bcing,  like  Erasmus,  fearful  lest  the  succcss  of 
refomiation  might  prove  obnoxtous  to  his  farorite  pur- 
suita.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  22, 1530.  His  works 
are  Eccius  dedołatus  (1520,  4to),  under  the  peeudonym 
of  T.  Fr.  Cottalambergius : — Apologia  $eu  laus  poda- 
gra (Nuremb.  1522,  4to;  Strasb.  1529,  1570;  Amberg, 
1604,  161  ly  4to);  thia  humoroua  pamphlet  was  traiU' 


lated  into  German  (Nuremb.  1831,  8vo):  —  De  r>^ra 
Christi  came^  ad  (Ecolatnpadium  rtspondo  (ibid.  1526^ 
8vo) ;  followed  by  a  second  answer,  and  a  pamphlet  ^«ritti 
the  title  Dt  eontfiłiis  monachi  iilius  qui  (Ecolampaditts 
nuncupatw  (1527, 8vo) : — Germania  ex  rariis  Scripiori- 
busperhrema  erplicaJlio  (ibid.  1580, 1582, 8vo) : — Prisco- 
rum  num  morum  attimatio  (TUbing.  1 533 ;  Nuremb.  1 54 1 . 
4to) :  —  Translałiotu  of  teteral  Opuscula  of  Plutarch, 
LuciaUf  Sł,  A7/u»,  St.  Grfffoty  NazianzenuSj  etc  The 
complete  works  of  Pirkheimer  have  been  coUected  by 
Goldast  (Frankf.  1610,  foL) ;  among  them  we  find  princ- 
ed  for  the  first  time  his  Belłum  SuUense  »eu  Uelreti- 
cum  armo  1490,  translated  into  German  by  Munch,  nrho 
added  thereto  a  lifc  of  the  author  (Nuremb.  1826). 
Pirkheimer  gave  the  first  edition  of  Fulgentius  (ibid. 
1519, 8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  the  text  to  the  splendid  wood- 
cuta  of  Albert  DUrer*s  Triumphal  Ckariot  ofihe  Emper- 
or MazimUian,  Some  of  his  lettere  are  to  be  found  in 
Strobel's  Beiłrage  and  MiacdlaneOf  in  Waldau'8  Beitroffe, 
and  other  ooUectiona. 

His  sister,  Charitas  Pirkheimer,  bom  1464,  after  en- 
joying  a  most  liberał  education,  entered  vcry  young  tlie 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Nuremberg,  of  which  she 
became  abbess  in  1504.  She  read  Greek,  and  wrote  in 
ŁAtin  with  elegance.  Some  of  ber  lettera  in  that  lan- 
guage  to  Erasmus  and  ot  bers  hare  been  preserred.  She 
died  in  1532.— Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  304. 

Pirking,  Ehrenrbich,  a  German  canonist,  was  bora 
at  Sigarten,  in  Bavaria,  in  1606.  After  studying  phi- 
losophy  and  jurisprudence  at  Ingolstadt,  he  entered  tbe 
Jesuitic  order  in  1628,  and  was  a  professor  of  morals, 
canon  law,  and  exegesis  in  sereral  colleges  of  his  order. 
Pirking  died  after  1676.  We  have  of  him,  Apolonia 
Casarisjprincipum  Całholicorum  et  ordmumreligioaorum 
adversus  Balduud  calummos  (Ingolstadt,  1652,  8vo)  : — 
De  jurisdidione  prcelaiorum  et  rectorum  episcopis  in/e^ 
riorum  (Dillingen,  1668, 8vo) : — De  juritdictione  Judicis 
delegati  (ibid.  1664, 8vo),: — De  consłituUorabut  et  eonsue- 
tuditie  (ibid.  1666,  8vo) : — De  renuntiatione  beneficiorwn 
(ibid.  1 667, 8vo) : — Commentaria  in  Decretales  (ibid.  1 674, 
3  Yols.  foL) : — Jus  canotticum  ezpłicatum  (ibid.  1674  -1678, 
5  Yols.  fol. ;  Yenice,  1759). 

Pinniiiius,  St.,  a  Frankish  ecclesiastic  and  bishop 
of  Mclci  (Metz,  or  Melo  in  St  Gallen,  or  Medelsheim, 
near  ZweibrUcken,  or  Meaux-on-the-Mame),  carried  the 
Gospel  along  the  shores  of  the  lakę  of  Constance ;  and, 
protected  in  his  labors  by  Charles  Martel,  he  foundcd 
the  monastery  of  Keichenan.  Three  years  aftenTards, 
howerer,  he  was  expelled  in  conseąuence  of  a  national 
rising  of  the  Alemanni  against  the  Frankish  rule,  and 
he  now  descended  the  Khine  and  founded  a  number 
of  monasteries  (as  Murbach,  Schwarzenbach,  Ncuweiler, 
Scbuttem,  Gengenbach,  etc),  among  them  Hornbach, 
in  the  diocese  of  Metz,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 753,  after 
having  met  shortly  before  with  St.  Boniface.  A  great 
many  legends  surround  the  life  of  this  servant  of  Christ, 
which,  howerer,  have  no  historical  basis.  Pirminius  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  LibeUut  abbatis  Pirminii,  de 
singułis  librit  cmiomcit  scarapsus  (the  latter  in  mediffi- 
val  Latin  meaning  *' excerpt'^),  printed  in  Mabillon, 
V'elera  Anaiecta  (Paris,  1723,  fol.),  p.  65-73.  Sec 
Rettberg,  Kirchengesehichłe  Deuttchlands,  ii,  50-58 ;  He- 
fele,  Gesckichie  der  Einjukmng  des  Christenihums  im 
sudwestlichen  DeuUchUmd  (TUbing.  1837);  G.  Th.  Rud- 
hard,  Alłeite  Gesckichfe  Bayems  (Hamburg,  1841),  p. 
346,  371,  372;  M.  Gorringer,  Pirmimus,  etc.  (Zweibr. 
1841), p.  384-407;  Fink,in  Piper's  ErangeL  Kaiender. 
1861,  xii,  129-134;  Kurtz,  lA'hrbuch  der  Kirchengesch. 
voL  i,  §  78,  p.  1 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Jocher, 
Gelehrten-Lezikon^  s.  v. ;  Tkeologisches  Uiwersah-Lezi- 
hon,  8.  V.    (B.  P.) 

Pima,  John.    See  Pirnensians. 

Pirnensians,  a  mediseral  sect,  taking  its  name 
from  John  Pima  or  Pimensis,  an  anti-sacerdotal  schis- 
matic  of  Silesia,  A.D.  1341.  His  principles  were  those 
common  to.  the  medinral  sects^  and  ilkiatrated  especial- 
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\y  in  the  BeghardM  and  the  Brtthrm  oftke  Fret  Sjńrii, 
It  Is  Łbotight  probable  tbat  they  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected  with  the  Strigobakt  of  Riinia,  alŁhough  Łhe  lat- 
ter  belong  to  a  mach  morę  recent  time.  The  Piraensi- 
na  r^arded  the  pope  aa  Antichrist,  aad  were  eapecially 
disiinguUhed  by  great  hatred  of  the  clergy.  They  dis- 
appeared  on  the  Continent  by  merging  wiŁh  the  Hnss- 
it«s.  See  Krazinaki,  Bist,  of  łhe  Reformation  in  Po^ 
land,  i,  55 ;  Uaidwick,  Hist,  oftht  Church  in  the  Middk 
AgeSf  p.  374. 

Piromalli,  Paotx>,  an  Italian  miBsionary,  was  bom 
in  159L  or  1592  at  Sidemo  (UUerior  CaUbńa*).    Having 
embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Dominie,  he  devoted  himaelf  to 
preaching,  and  was  in  16*28  called  to  Romę  to  teach 
phikKophy  in  the  monastery  of  1^  Hinerva.    Appointed 
in  1631  dtrector  of  the  missions  of  Major  Armenia,  he 
SQoceede<l  in  gaining  for  tbe  Catbolic  faith  a  number  of 
8chi»matica  and  Eutychians,  amon^i;  the  latter  the  pa- 
triarchs  Cjrriac  and  Moyse  111.     In  1637  he  tra^elled 
through  Georgia,  and  was  twice  senŁ  to  pacify  in  Polo- 
nia the  aneasineas  caosed  by  the  dtsputes  of  Łhe  Arme- 
nians.    In  1642  be  went  to  Persia,  reroaining  there  ten 
years,  and  then  preached  the  Gospel  in  sereral  parta  of 
India.    In  1654  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  with  a  view 
of  converdng  infidels,  bat  was  captared  by  Algerian  pi- 
rates,  who  kept  him  priaoner  for  fourteen  months.    Ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Naschivan  (1655),  he  goiremed 
Łhat  Armenian  Church  to  the  close  of  1664,  wheji  he 
was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bisignano,  in  the 
kiogdom  of  Naples.     He  died  July  13,  1667,  at  Bisig- 
nsno.    He  \e(t  Theanthropoloffia  (Yienna,  1656,  8ro) : 
—Apoloffia  de  dnplici  natura  Christi  (ibid.  1656,  8vo) ; 
uui  sixteen  works  never  printed,  among  which  we  may 
mention  a  Yocabolary  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Armenian 
linguage. — Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  308. 

Pirot,  Edmondb,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  Aug. 
13, 1631,  at  Auxenre.  He  choae  the  clerical  career,  and 
ltaving  taken  his  degrees,  the  doctorate  induded,  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  became  a  most  successful  professor  of 
theologr,  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Damę  de 
Paris,  and  at  laat  chanoellor.  It  was  his  regalar  basi- 
Rfóis  to  esamine  the  works  and  tbeses  of  theology.  He 
ii)t«nt>gated  Mme.  Guyon,  and  undertook  the  censure 
of  her  doctrines.  Fenelon  gave  him  his  £xpUcałion  de 
Marimtt  dee  Satnts  to  examine.  He  approved  of  it 
p^tly,  after  some  smali  changes,  going  even  so  far,  it 
>s  Bsid,  as  to  cali  it  a  golden  book ;  then,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bossuet,  be  took  back  his  first  decision,  and 
^te  against  the  ICxpUcation  a  censure  which  was 
ńgned  by  sijcty  other  doctors.  He  died  at  Paiis  Ang. 
4, 1713.  With  the  exception  of  a  Latin  speech  pro- 
nounced  in  1669,  nothing  of  bis  exist8  in  print;  but 
^me  mauuacript  pamphlets  are  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries. 

A  Jesuit  of  this  name,  Pirot  (Georges),  who  was  bom 
in  1599  in  the  bishopric  bf  Rennes,  is  the  author  of  an 
Apoiogie  dea  CcuuiUee  contrę  lea  Calomnies  des  Janse- 
"«<«  (1657),  a  work  condemned  by  Alexander  VII  and 
Kvenil  bishops.  He  died  Oct,  6, 1659.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
^*<>9' Generale,  Ji\,B'20, 

Pisa,  a  city  of  Northem  Italy,  the  recent  capital  of 
Titócany,  with  a  population  of  aboat  22,000,  is  noted  in 
wclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  scveral  important 
church  councils. 

'•  The  first  council  hcre  {ConcUium  Pisamtm)  was 
ronvoked  by  pope  Innocent  II  in  1134,  who  presided  at 
tne  head  of  a  Urge  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  France, 
l^-ermany,  and  luly.  St.  Bernard  assisted  at  their  de- 
"berations.  By  thu  body  the  excommunication  of  the 
*jJ^*-pope  Anacletus  was'  renewed,  togethcr  with  bis 
■**'tor8,    Several  canona  were  published. 


J;-P''ect«  ihat  prlests  shall  be  separated  from  their 

hnth*  ^^r  B<>OB  'rom  their  pretended  hosbands;  and 

'^jf^jartfpattopenance. 

thi' .-?!"•»  ander  pain  of  exeommnolcatlon,  to  rlolate 

wesanetnary  of  a  church  or  chnrchyard. 

^  ^bb^,  ConciL  X,  989. 


II.  But  far  morę  important  was  the  council  oonrened 
here  March  25, 1409.  iŁs  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  pope  and  anti-pope,  and  the  ending  of  so  dangerous 
a  scbism  as  then  exisŁed.  It  was  proposed  to  judge  be- 
tween  the  two  competitors  for  the  papacy,  and  elect  one 
of  them  to  the  throne,  or  set  both  aaide  and  choose  a 
third  party.  The  council  was  called  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  king  Charles  YI  of  France,  and  was  attended  by 
the  cardinals  of  both  rivals  to  the  papai  chair — Beue- 
dict  XIII  (q.  V.)  and  Gregory  XII  (q.  v.).  Benedict, 
by  the  advice  of  seireral  bishops,  sent  seven  legates  to 
the  council ;  but  Gregory,  on  tbe  other  band,  refused  to 
appear  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  although  snm- 
moned  in  due  form.  The  assembly  was  one  of  the  most 
august  and  numerous  ever  seen  in  the  Church :  there 
were  present  22  cardinals;  the  Latin  patriarcha  of  Al- 
exaudria  (Simon),  Autioch  (Wenceslaus),  Jerusalem 
(Hugo),  and  Grade  (Francis  Lando) ;  12  archbishops  were 
present  in  person,  and  14  by  their  proctors;  80  bishops, 
and  the  proctors  of  102  absent ;  87  abbota,  and  the  proc- 
tors of  200  others;  besides  priors;  gencrals  of  orders; 
the  g^rand-master  of  Rbodes,  with  16  commanders;  the 
prior-general  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
the  deputy  of  the  grand-master  and  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order;  the  deputies  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Paris,  Florence,  Cracow,yieuna,  Prague, 
and  many  others;  morę  than  300  doctors  in  theology; 
and  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poland,  and  Cyprus;  from 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  etc 

The  following  was  the  action  of  each  session  of  this 
coimcil : 

Session  1.  Tlie  order  of  precedency  to  be  observed  by 
tbe  meuibers  of  Łhe  council  was  laid  down. 

Sess.  2.  After  the  usual  prayer  aud  eermon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  read  tbe  decree  of  Gregory  X  opon  the 
procciUBion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  tbe  Greeks  had 
agreed  in  tbe  Council  of  Łyoiii',  A.D.  1S74,  aud  the  canou 
of  Toledo  relating  to  the  proper  order  of  ecciesłastical 
councils.  After  this  tbe  necessary  offlcers  were  appoint- 
ed, the  letter  of  couvocatlon  read,  and  the  two  riTal  popes 
snmmoned  at  the  gatos  of  the  church ;  no  one,  however, 
appearing  fur  them. 

Sesd.  S.  A  f^sh  citation  was  mnde,  and  no  one  haTlng 
appeared,  tbe  two  pope«,  Pedro  of  Lana  and  Angelo  Cor- 
rarlo,  were  deelared  contaraaclous  by  a  seutence  which 
was  nffixed  to  the  charch  door. 

Sei<8.  Ł  Bishop  Ulric,  the  ambassador  of  Robert  king 
of  the  Romanę,  addressed  the  assembly,  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  council. 

Bess.  6.  The  two  contending  partles  were  agaln  de- 
elared contumacions,  aud  the  promoter  of  the  council 
prodaced  against  them  thirty-seyen  artlcles,  contalnlng 
the  whole  history  of  the  schism,  and  showing  the  bad- 
ness  of  their  cnukie.  Although  the  facta  coutained  In  this 
accusation  were  snfflciently  notorious,  commisslonera 
were  appointed  to  prove  their  truth. 

Sess.  6.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  showed  that  It  waa 
necessary  for  the  caose  that  there  ehonld  be  a  generale 
and  not  merely  apcu^tioŁ^  withdrawal  from  the  obedience 
of  the  popes.  and  deelared  that  he  had  nutbority  from  the 
king  of  England  to  fullow  oat  the  scbeme  for  unity,  aud 
to  cousent  to  whatever  the  council  should  determiue. 

Sess.  7.  The  dlfficnities  stnrted  by  the  ambassador  of 
tbe  king  of  the  Romans  were  answered. 

Sem.  8.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Eyreax  showed 
that  the  anion  of  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals  coold  not 
be  elTected  while  thofie  of  the  party  of  Benedict  contin- 
ued  to  obey  him,  and  That  the  withdrawal  from  obedienco 
mnst  be  nniversal.  Wherenpon  the  council  deelared  the 
anion  of  the  two  colleges  to  be  lawfhl,  and  the  council 
itself  dały  convoked :  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  the  ef- 
fect  that  each  one  might  and  onght  to  withdraw  from 
the  obedience  both  of  Gregory  and  lienedict;  sińce  both 
of  them  had  by  their  nrtinces  eladed  the  solemu  cesslon 
of  oflice  which  they  had  promised  upon  oath  to  make. 

Sess.  9.  Was  employed  in  the  readlng  of  Łhe  decree  of 
the  preceding  session. 

Sess.  10.  IHie  two  contending  parties  were  again  clted 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  In  order  that  they  roight  hear 
the  tectimony  of  the  witnesses.  Then  th{rty-seven  arti- 
cles,  containlng  their  deposition,  were  read*;  and  it  was 
noted  down  by  how  many  witnessea  each  article  was 
proved. 

Sess.  11.  The  rending  of  thedeposltions  was  continned. 

Sess.  12.  A  decree  was  published  declaring  the  council 
to  be  oecnmenical,  and  all  contałned  In  the  preoeding  de- 
posiŁions  to  be  trne,  pnblic,  and  notorions. 

Sess.  13.  One  of  the  deputies  from  the  Uniyerslty  of 
Paris  showed  tbat  Pedro  of  Luna  was  a  heretic  and  schla- 
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iDAtic, aad  that  be  had  tarfaUcd  thc  papM?:  mad  th'^  be 
declared  to  be  ibe  opiokrn  of  tbe  Frri>rh  cr.:Ter»::ieiw 
Tbc  bisbop  of  Kerane  Aleo  dariared  tbu  tJl  tbe  ćocutn 
iił  tbe  coonrił,  to  tbe  ummttr  id  tbrae  bUKirad,  «sreed  ia 
tbi»  rjew. 

He**.  14  A  deelantioD  vsf  madę  Ibat  tbe  eoDocH  rep- 
resented  tbe Boman Catb^Oie Cfasrch.  tbat  tbe  to^izaace 
of  tbe  matter  beCure  it  of  rigrbt  beioa/red  to  it,  as  bein^ 
tbe  bjgheet  aatboritj  os  eanb :  ai«o  aa  act  of  generał 
witMnwnl  trom  tbe  obediiruocr  of  tbe  tvo  conirnding 
partie*  vac  drawn  op, 

Sew.  1&.  Tbe  d«fli.)tiTe  tentepce  waa  pronoaneed  fo 
tbe  pfeseooe  of  tbe  wbo^e  cmncil  and  of  tbe  people  vbo 
«ere  permitled  to  cnter,  Tbe  aeateoce  wa*  to  tbe  effect 
tbat  tbe  bo)j  ODcnmeaical  rjood.  nunteoting  tbe  CaUi- 
olk  Cbofcb,  to  wbicb  it  apfjenaiiiea  to  take  cojniizaoce 
of  aod  to  dedde  tbe  qaecti<m,  after  bairiD}^  eiamioed  er- 
erjttiin^  wb:cb  bad  beeo  done  coocemiu;:  ibe  upion  of 
tbe  Cbarcb,  dedared  Pedro  of  Lena,  caKed  fieoedict  SHI, 
and  Ao«:elo  Corrario,  caJled  Gregory  XII,  to  be  bf>tb  of 
tbem  jcbUmatical,  atjettora  ottctitetn,  beretice,  and  ^litr 
of  peijary :  tbat  tbe^  bad  criren  offeooe  to  tbe  wbole 
Cbarcb  bj  tbeir  obetuiacj,  tbat  tbey  bad  forfeited  erery 
ćlfmitr,  aad  were,  ^amfaeto^  eeparated  frotn  tbe  Cbarcb. 
It  forbade  all  tbe  faiibfal,  imdfer  pain  of  exoonimiiiiic»- 
tfon,  to  recogniae  tbeati  or  Mippurt  loeir  canae.  It  anuulłed 
all  tbat  ibej  bad  done  againsi  tbe  promotera  of  aa  itr,  aod 
declared  tbe  Ia#t  pnmiotkm  of  canimala  madę  b/tbem 
to  be  Doll  and  Toid. 

Seai.  lii  A  paper  waa  read,  to  wbicb  tbe  cardinate  pres- 
eot  all  promićed  tbat,  io  tbe  erent  of  any  one  of  tbem 
being  eiected  Ło  tbe  papai  cbair,  be  voa)a  cootioDe  tbe 

f^resent  coancU,  oniil  tbe  Cbarcb  ^boold  be  rcformed  in 
la  bead  aod  łn  ita  n^embers :  and  if  oiie  of  tbof«  Iben  ab- 
cent  or  aoj  otber  noi  belonging  to  tbe  collcee  of  cazdi- 
oalp,  were  eiected,  tbat  tbey  woald  ooropel  bim  to  make 
tbe  aame  pmmiiie  befi^re  pobli^biog  bia  electioo.  After- 
warda  tbe  cooncil  ratiiiea  tbe  aentenoe  against  Angelo 
and  Pedro. 

8e«a.  17.  Certain  pfCiiminariea  ooooeniing  tbe  election 
were  aettled. 

8ea«.  14.  A  eolemn  proccwion  waa  madę  to  f  roptore  of 
tbe  Almigbty  tbe  grace  D«cei'ear7  to  gaide  tbeir  election. 

Sese.  iC  Ae  cardinalf,  to  tbe  nam  bur  of  twenty-foar, 
eotered  into  oonclare  onder  tbe  iniard  of  tbe  grand-maa- 
ter  of  Bbodea,  aod  at  tbe  end  of  ten  daya*  conflnemeot, 
tbey  noaołmooalr  eiected  Peter  of  Caodia,  cardinal  of 
Hilao,  of  tbe  order  of  Fraociecan  (Karp,  a  man  iFeTeoty 
yeara  of  age,  who  took  tbe  name  of  Alexaiider  V.  Aa 
^oon  aa  be  waa  eiected,  Jobo  Gerson,  cbancellor  of  tbe 
Uofrenity  of  Parit,  delirered  a  discoarae,  exborUng  bim 
to  tbe  faithfal  diacbarge  of  his  dnty,  etc 

8e»p.  SO.  Tbe  new  pope  presided  and  delirered  a  dis- 
coorae.  Tbe  decree  of  bia  election  waa  tben  read,  and  on 
tbe  following  8unday  be  waa  crowned. 

l»efta.  21.  A  decree  waa  read  on  the  part  of  tbe  pope,  ap- 
prorfog  and  ratifying  all  tbe  difipen«aŁions  of  marria^e, 
and  tbfMe  relatlnę  to  tbe  penltentiary,  wbicb  bad  been 
granted  by  Benedlct  or  6re][rory. 

KefK.  VL  A  decree  wna  pabliahed  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
pope  and  conncil,  c^mflrming  all  collationa,  proriaiona, 
tranaiationa.  etc.,  madę  canonlcally  by  tbe  two  riTal  pope?. 

8eae.  S3.  A  decree  waa  read,  ordenog  metropolitana  to 
convoke  prorinciai  coancila,  and  tbe  generała  of  ordera  to 
bold  chapter*,  baring  presidenta  of  tbe  pope>  appoiut- 
ment.  Pfnally,  Alezander  ratifled  all  tbat  tbe  cardinala 
had  done  eiure  May  S,  14^i8,  and  eapecially  wbat  bad  paaa- 
ed  at  Pisa.  With  regard  to  Cbarcb  reform,  aa  many  of 
the  prelatea  bad  lefŁ  ihe  coancil,  tbe  pope  declared  tbat 
tbe  anbject  ehonld  be  deferred  nntil  tne  following  coan- 
cil, wbicb  be  appointed  to  be  held  in  1412:  tben  be  dis- 
mlaaed  tbe  aaaerobir,  giving  plenary  Indalgence  to  all 
who  bnd  aasiated  at  It,  and  to  all  wbo  bad  auhered  to  it. 

See  Hardouin,  Ada^  vii,  1929  flq.;  viił,  1  8q.;  Mansi, 
Concil,  xxvi,  1 131  8q. ;  xxviii  1-522 ;  Labb^,  ConciL  xi, 
2114;  Lenfaot,  //iff.  du  Conc,  da  Pisa  (Amstcrd.  1724, 
4to) ;  Wessenbergy  Die  AUgemeinen  ConciL  (2ea  15  u.  16 
Jahrk.  ii,  48  8q.;  Hefele,  ConeUienguch.  vol.  v.  For 
the  imbecile  condiicŁ  of  papai  affaiis  under  tbe  newly 
cboaen  candidate  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Alex- 
ANDER  y,  and  Łhe  history  of  bia  succeasor,  John  XXIII 
(8.v.).  In  thiB  place  we  may  simply  add  tbat  the 
schlam,  instead  of  being  dosed,  continued,  with  tbree 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  effort  also  to  rednce 
the  rank  of  the  pope  to  a  constitutional  instead  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  by  giving  to  the  ooancils  of  the 
Church  the  supremę  tribunal,  to  which  the  poi)e  him- 
aelf  ia  snbordinate  and  amenable,  fjuled.    See  Infai/- 

ŁIBILITY  ;  PaPAL  SUPREMACr, 

III.  Another  council  was  oonvened  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
ot  the  instigation  of  Łhe  emperors  Maximilian  and  Louis 
XII  of  France,  who  having  just  cause  of  complaint 
Against  pope  J alias  II  (q.  v.)f  persuaded  the  cardinals 
of  St.  Croiz,  Narbooiie,  and  Cośeozi  to  oonvoke  a  coun- 


cil,  wboae  oib^ect 
Cbarcb  in  iu  hcad 


fonb  tf*  be  the  refoiB  of  t 
I  ita  Bcnbeni,  and  to  ponU 
whidi  for  a  łong  time 
flCBDdalized  tbe  wboSe  Cbnrcb.  It  was  fnither 
tbat  tbere  was  ngcnt  oeed  of  soch  comifilą  th^t  Jn-^ 
lios  bad  noc  only  neglected  co  ooaToke  one,  bnt  had 
done  all  in  bis  powcr  to  binder  it ;  and,  finaHr,  tbe  pop« 
waa  in  leapectfnl  tcms  ciied  Io  appear  at  tbe  oousciL 
Bebides  tbia.  in  answcr  to  ibe  eonpłaint  madę  nc;ain^ 
tbem  br  Julios.  tber  pobiisbed  an  apok^iy  for  f  heir 
ooodoct,  in  wbicb  Cber  justified  the  convocatioo  of  tbe 
Conncil  of  Piaa:  fint,  by  a  decree  paased  in  tbe  thirry- 
nintb  aesbion  of  tbe  ooancil;  aecoodly,  by  tbe  p(>pe*a 
oam  vow.  aceording  Io  wbicb  be  bad  promised  to  bold 
a  coancil;  tbirdly,  by  the  oatb  of  the  carrtinalw.  and 
by  tbe  necesaity  of  aToiding  ao  gieat  scandaL  Tfacjr 
furtber  showed  tbat  tbe  canoos.  wbicb  vcst  tbe  power 
of  oooToking  soch  ooanciLs  in  the  pope,  are  to  be  undcr* 
stood  as  speaking  of  the  ordinaiy  sute  of  tbinga.  but 
tbat  cause  niav  aiise  in  wbidi  councils  mar  be  calletl 
and  aseembled  by  others  Chan  tbe  sorereign  pontifll 

I  Tbe  pope.  in  order  to  parry  the  blow,  cooToked  a  ri  val 
ooancil  to  Rooie,  and  óted  tbe  tbree  abore-nentioned 
cardinala  to  appear  tbere  within  a  certain  time,  under 
pain  of  depriyation.  Tbe  Coancil  of  Pisa,  bowerer. 
piooeeded,  and  waa  opcoed  Nov.  1, 1511.    Foor  cardi- 

.  nala  attended,  aod  tbe  procion  of  tbree  wbo  were  ab- 

.  sent,  also  fourteen  Frencb  btsbopa  and  two  aicbbish- 
opa,  togetber  with  a  few  abbots  and  doctors;  depnties 
from  tbe  aniveisities  of  France,  and  tbe  ambaaaadors 

,  of  Louia  XIL  Tbe  following  ia  an  aooount  of  eaeb  ses- 
sionka  tiansactions: 

Sefs.  1.  Cardinal  St  Croix  presided.    Tbe  conTOcatiim 

,  of  the  Conncil  of  Pisa,  haring  for  ita  object  tbe  reforma- 

j  tion  of  tbe  Cbarcb,  waa  pronoonoed  to  be  Jnst  and  lawfal, 

and  all  tbat  had  been  or  migbt  be  done  to  ita  prejudice 

I  declared  nall  and  roid. 


Seas.  8.  AU  tbat  related  to  tbe  order  of  tbe  aeaembly 
waa  aettled :  the  canon  of  Toledo  read,  and  olllcers  ap- 
I  pointed.  A  decree  was  madę  to  tbe  effect  tbat  tbe  pres- 
'  ent  conncil  conld  not  be  di$solved  nutil  tbe  reformation 
of  tbe  Chnrch  ehonld  bave  been  effected.  Tbe  decrees  of 
tbe  Coancil  of  Constance,  relating  to  tbe  antborily  of 
oecomeuical  conncila,  were  renewed. 

Se)«s.  3.  At  this  time,  the  pope  haring  entered  fnto  a 
leasTie  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Tenetiane,  bc^n  to  at- 
tack  the  state  of  Florence,  aud  the  fathers  Jnoged  It  ex- 
pedient  to  transfer  the  conncil  to  Milan :  wbicb  accord- 
ingly  WAS  dnne ;  and  on  Jan.  4,  1512,  the  fonrtb  seasion 
waa  held  at  Milan. 

Seas.  4.  Tbe  asnembly  was  morę  nnmeroos,  tbe  cardi- 
nals of  SL  Sereriu  aud  SL  Angelo  joined  tbem»e)ves  to 
the  others.  The  proctor-genernl  of  the  Order  of  Premon- 
Btranta  madę  a  long  discouriie  apon  tbe  disorders  which 
raTaged  tbe  Chnrch :  then  certain  decrees  were  read,  by 
wbicb  tbirty  days  were  giveu  to  tbe  pope,  within  which 
time  to  determine  himaelf  to  reform  abnees  in  tbe  Chnrch, 
or  else  to  a^semble  an  oecumenical  coancil,  or  to  nnito 
with  tbat  already  aaaembled. 

Sess.  Ok  The  decree  of  the  Conncil  of  Constance  was  re- 
newed against  those  who  troabled  aud  maltreated  per- 
sons  coniing  to  the  conncil. 

Sess.  <L  A  depaty  from  the  Unlrersity  of  Paris  deliver- 
ed  a  discoarae,  after  which  tbe  pora  Jnltos  was  again 
cited  in  the  usual  form;  aod  upon  bis  non-appearance  a 
demand  was  madę  that  be  should  be  declared  contnma- 
cioos.  Sereral  decrees  were  also  pablisbed,  among  other 
sabjects  apon  tbe  exemplary  life  which  ecclesiastics  onght 
to  lead ;  also  apon  the  order  to  be  observed  in  conncils, 
with  regard  to  sessions  and  congregations.  Tbe  convo- 
cation  of  a  coancil  to  Romę,  madę  by  Jalins,  waa  dedared 
nuli  and  void. 

Sess.  T.  The  promoters  of  the  conncil  reąnired  that  Jo- 
li  as  aboald  be  declared,  throngh  his  contamacy,  to  bave 
incnrred,  ipm  facto,  saspension  from  all  admiuistration 
of  the  pontificai  oflBce.  Consoąnently  he  was  called  npou 
tbree  times  from  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  at  the  charch 
door :  the  $ettleroeut  of  the  ąueslion  waa  tben  deferred 
till  the  next  pe^sion. 

Sess.  8.  After  mass,  sang  by  the  bishop  of  Magoelonne 
(now  Montpellier),  a  decree  waa  madę  saspeuding  Jallas, 
nnd  the  council,  after  recitlng  all  that  had  been  done  in 
order  to  obtaia  his  protection,  exborted  all  cardinals, 
bisbops,  priuces,  and  people  no  longer  to  recognise  Ja- 
liaa  RS  pope.  he  baving  been  declared  contnmaciooa,  tbe 
aothor  of  schism,  incorriglble  and  bardened,  and  bavłDg 
aa  aach  incnrred  the  penalties  denoimced  In  tbe  decrees 
of  Constance  and  Basie. 

Sess.  9.  This  wns  the  last  session  of  the  conncil.  for  tbe 
Frencb  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  MUanese,  tne  blab- 
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ops  wen  compelled  to  gnił  Milan :  tbermade  an  attempt 
to  contioae  Łhe  coiucil  ai  Lyoiut,  bat  witboat  effecL 

Se«  Landoo,  Ctmc  aiii,  14^;  DupiD,  Comp,  BitL  iv,  4 ; 
Hefele,  ConeiUengac^ 

Pisa,  Bartlioloinćo  de',  an  Italian  tbeologiaii, 
VB3  bom  at  Pisa  near  Łhe  beginniiig  of  the  Hth  oen- 
tury.  He  belooged  to  tbe  Dominican  Oider,  and  bas 
often  been  oonlbunded  witb  a  Fnuctacan  monk  of  the 
same  name,  wlu>  rendeied  bimaelf  (amons  by  his  book 
un  tbe  zesemblance  of  Jesus  to  Sc  Franda.  He  died 
aUiuŁ  1347.  He  wrote  aerend  woiks  of  piety  and  the- 
olo^;  bttt  two  only  bare  been  printed:  Smaima  de 
cofUMu  conMciemiicB  (Coiogne,  1474,  foL),  and  De  docu- 
naUis  antiguomm  opuM  tnoraU  (Treviao,  1601,  8vo). 
Sce  Ćchard^  i>e  Scripi.  Ord.  FnedioaL^Hoeler,  Aotcr. 
Bioff.  Ginerale,  zl,  330. 

Pisa,  Samuel  Cohen  de',  a  oatire  of  Liabon,  was 
6De  of  the  most  profound  Tahnodists  of  tbe  17th  cen- 
tury.  He  wrote  n3rB  naus,  the  *<Bevealer  of  Seciets" 
(YeDłce,  1661%  a  commentary  on  the  most  difficnlt  pas- 
sąges  of  Eodesiastes  and  Job,  in  foorteen  chapters,  wbieb, 
l^des  the  eicpositicn  of  tbe  paasages,  considera  rery 
impoitaut  questiona.  Tbus,  for  instance,  in  tbe  fint 
eh^ter  be  treats  on  tbe  qaestion  *' whetber,  in  tbe  third 
efaspter  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  is 
denled  ;**  and  in  tbe  ninth  chapter,  **  whether  Job  did 
den y  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  and  the  resurrecdon 
of  the  dead.*"  See  FUrat,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  105;  De  Roasi, 
iJizzionario  storioo  degli  autori  Ebrtif  p.  265  (German 
tranaL  by  Hamburger);  Wolf,  BihL  IJthr.  i,  1206;  iii, 
Ul  1 ;  Lindo,  UiMtory  óftht  Jew»  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.369.     (B.P.) 

Pisano,  Andrea,  an  early  artist  of  Pisa,  was  a 

scttlptoT  and archttecr,  and  tbe  friend  of  Giotto,  a few  years 

his  senior.    Andres  was  bom  abouŁ  1280.   Of  his  serenl 

works  atill  extant,  the  bronse  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 

St.  John  at  Florence  are  the  most  importanL   Theae  two 

gates  are  still  perfect;  tbe  e»ict  datę  of  their  esecation 

id  (iisputed— whether  they  were  finisbed  in  1330,  or  only 

comnenced  in  that  year.    The  reliefs  are  froro  the  life 

of  John  the  Baptist,  and  tbe  generał  design  of  the  gate 

is  ssid  to  bsve  been  madę  by  Giotto ;  but  Giotto*s  sluure, 

if  any,  mnst  haye  been  morę  that  of  the  architect  than 

the  Kolptor,  though  even  defiuing  the  panels  and  indi- 

oting  the  subjects;  be  can  scarcely  have  had  morę  to 

^  with  tbe  design  than  this,  or  his  name  would  bave 

heen  morę  inttmately  associated  with  tbem.    The  work 

appears  to  bare  been  modelled  by  Andrea  and  his  son 

Nino,  and  the  castings  oommenoed  by  somo  Yenetian 

artistd  in  1330,  and  the  complete  gates  to  have  beeji 

finiHhed  and  gilded  in  1339,  with  the  exception  of  some 

^coraiions  of  the  architrave,  which  were  addcd  many 

yean  afterwards  by  Yittorio,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Ghibcrti, 

in  order  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  other  two  seta 

of  gates  executed  by  his  father.    The  gates  of  Andrea 

vcre  originally  in  the  centrę  of  tbe  Baptistery,  opposite 

to  the  cathedra],  but  were  afterwards  remored  to  the 

side.  to  give  phice  to  the  morę  beantiful  work  of  Ghi- 

^rti,  in  the  year  1424.     Ali  three  sets  of  gates  have 

wen  well  engraved  in  outline  by  Laainio,  Le  tre  Porte 

«/  BatłiMterio  di  Firenze  (Florence,  1823).    Andrea  was 

raaile  Citizen  of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1345 ;  be  was 

wried  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.     Sec 

vasari,  Viłe  de  Pittori,  etc  (ed.  Flor.  1846  są.);  Cicog- 
^»  Storia  delia  Scultura ;  Rumobr,  Italienuche  For- 
«»tti»7oa;  Boaini,  Storia  delia  Piłłura  Italiana,  s.  v. 

Pisano,  Giovanni,  the  son  and  assistant  of  Nic- 
|»Ja,  was  bom  at  Pisa  about  1240.  He  seems  to  have 
Mbeńted  njuch  of  his  father'8  genius,  but  had  an  entire- 
iy  differcnt  taste.  Gothic  arcbitectnre  was  his  choice, 
•nd  bs  was  fond  of  exaggeration  and  fantastic  action 
■y^  «xpTes8ion  in  sculpture.  As  earfy  as  the  making 
w  the  Siena  pulpit  be  was  a  master  in  his  own  right, 
^d  went  in  1268  to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  commission  from 
^e  Piandicaiis  tbeze;  be  also  deaigned  the  Episoopal 


Palaee.  After  the  death  of  Kiocoła  tbe  Fians 
anxŁOus  to  haye  GioTanni  remain  in  his  natire  citr, 
where  be  execttŁed  important  woiks.  The  chureh  of 
S.  Maria  delia  Spina  was  the  first  example  in  Italy  of 
the  pointed  aichitectnre,  and  is  a  most  pleaaing  one. 
In  1278  be  was  chosen  to  build  the  Pisań  Campo  Santo; 
it  was  the  first  and  the  most  beantiful  cburch  of  all  Itair. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  be  descńbed  in  onr  limited  space, 
but  it  seems  tbatnotbing  oould  haye  been  morę  fitting 
for  ita  purpoee  than  tbe  plan  which  be  adopted.  Many 
of  the  sculptnies  here  were  also  by  his  band.  The  rep- 
reaentation  of  Pisa  was  the  fint  attempt  at  making  laige 
statues  in  Italy  anoe  tbe  daya  of  Conatantine.  It  is  a 
strange,  and  in  many  respects  an  nnloyely  work ;  and 
yet  it  bas  great  intensity  of  espression  in  its  principal 
figurę,  and  displays  tbe  originality  of  Giorannt  He 
gained  much  repntation  fiom  this,  and  in  1286  went  to 
Siena,  where  be  was  oommissioned  to  build  tbe  facade 
of  the  cathedraL  Tbe  people  of  Siens  were  veiy  desir- 
ous  that  be  sbonld  fix  łus  home  there;  tbe  magistrates 
madę  biro  a  citizen,  and  exempled  bim  irom  tsxes  for 
life ;  but  be  remained  only  three  yean,  and  went  next 
to  Perugia.  In  that  city  be  madę  a  monument  to  Urban 
lY,  which  no  longer  exists.  From  this  time  be  deyoted 
bimself  almost  wholly  to  aculpture.  At  Arezso  he  madę 
tbe  shrine  of  S.  Donato  for  the  cathedral,  which  eost 
(induding  jewels  for  tbe  Madonna,  enameJs,  and  silyer 
baas-reliefe)  30.000  flońus.  It  was  a  superb  work  of  art. 
His  next  work  was  done  as  a  ńyal  to  "  U  Tedesco,"  a 
sculptor  who  had  madę  a  pulpit  for  the  cburch  of  S. 
Gioyaimi  at  Fistoja,  which  was  much  praiaed.  A  new 
pulpit  was  also  to  be  madę  for  the  cburch  of  &  Andrea, 
and  there  were  those  in  Pistoja  who  had  so  admired 
NicGola  Pisano  that  they  desired  to  haye  Gioyanni  do 
it ;  he  exoelled  his  riyal  in  eyery  way,  and  fully  sup- 
ported  the  reputation  he  had  gained.  Otir  artist  now 
went  to  Florence.  This  was  a  prosperous  time  there, 
and  Gioyanni  remained  two  years.  In  1306  he  began 
the  monument  of  pope  Benedict  XI,  and  aomewbat  later 
one  ioT  St.  Margaret  in  S.  Dominica  at  Perugia.  In  1312 
he  nndertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato, 
and,  though  he  did  not  liye  to  see  it  oompleted,  his  de- 
signs  were  cairied  out  with  precision.  He  died  in  1320, 
He  had  many  papils ;  among  tbem  Andrea  Pisano  (q.y.). 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bitt.  of  the  Fi$ie  A  rts,  s.  y. ;  Yasari, 
Lives  o/ łhe  Painten  and  Sculpłors ;  Cicognaia,  Storia 
deUa  ScuUura,  s.  y. 

Pisano,  Ginnta  (or  Giu3n'A  di  Giustiko  of  Pisa), 
is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter,  and  flonrished  in 
the  first  half  of  tbe  13tb  centuiy.  A  crucifixion  paint- 
ed  by  him  in  tbe  cburch  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Assisi,  about  the  year  1236,  is  still  preseryed;  it  is 
admirable  in  impasto  and  absolntely  great  as  a  work  of 
art,  compared  witb  anything  we  know  of  this  early 
period  in  Italy.  Giunta  was  anterior  to  Gimabue.  This 
sbows  how  litŁle  reliance  is  to  be  plaoed  on  local  and 
partial  histories,  especially  where  indiyiduals  are  madę 
heroes  of.  This  picture,  of  which  a  fac-simile  bas  been 
published  by  tbe  Dusseldorf  painter  Raroboux,  in  his 
Outlinesfrom  Tracings,  iHustrating  the  Old  Christian  A  rt 
iti  Itcdy,  shows  that,  so  far  from  Cimabue  bcing  the  fa- 
ther of  Italian  painting,  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  Giunta, 
certainly  inferior  in  style  of  drawing.  If  an  indiyidual 
can  haye  the  credit  of  reviving  painting  in  Italy,  it  must 
bclong  to  Giunta  Pisano,  for  anything  we  know,  as  yet, 
to  the  contrary;  he  is  sald  to  haye  worked  with  the 
Greeks  about  1210.  There  was  notoriously  an  influx 
of  Greek  artists  into  Italy  after  the  Yenetian  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1204,  but  we  know  of  no  Greek 
works  equal  to  this  crucifixion  by  Giunta.  Thcrc  are 
screral  other  works  of  his  preseryed,  and  the  progress 
of  the  art  was  cyidently  yery  slow,  eyen  down  to  the 
time  of  Masaccio,  notwithstanding  the  great  impulse 
giyen  to  it  by  the  works  of  Giotto.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Ilitł,  o/ the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Pisano,  Niccola,  a  noŁed  Italian  architect  and 
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Bculptor,  was  born  at  Pisa  abont  1206.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  architecŁ  to  Frederick  II, 
with  whoin  he  went  to  Naples.  In  the  senrice  of  this 
soyereign  he  passed  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Padua, 
where  be  madę  the  design  for  the  Basilica  di  S.  Antonio. 
The  first  known  attempt  which  he  madę  as  a  sculptor  re- 
sulted  in  his  alŁo-riiievo  of  the  Depositionfrom  the  Crots 
which  now  fiUs  a  lunette  over  a  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Martino  at  Lacca.  This  is  most  exceUent  bb  the 
work  of  an  untatored  artisti  as  he  was  at  that  time,  and 
it  shines  by  comparison  with  works  of  his  contempora- 
lies  which  are  near  iL  The  stataettes  of  the  Blisen- 
cordia  Yecchia  at  Florence  are  of  abont  the  same  merit 
as  this  bass-relief.  In  1248  Niocola  went  to  Florence  to 
assist  the  Ghibellines  in  their  work  of  destruction ;  he 
was  commisaioned  to  orertum  the  tower  called  Guarda- 
morto  in  such  a  way  aa  to  destroy  the  Baptbtery ;  he 
orertumed  the  tower,  but  it  did  not  fali  in  the  antici- 
pated  direcUou,  and  we  may  believe  that  this  was  in  ac- 
oordance  with  his  intention,  although  it  was  attribnted 
to  a  special  mirade  by  Yillani.  During  the  twelve  snc- 
ceedtng  years  he  was  employed  in  making  designs  for 
the  building  and  remodelling  of  many  churches  and 
palacea.  The  chnrch  of  Santa  Trinit&  at  Florence  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  works  of  this  period.  In  1260 
Niccola  established  his  famę  as  a  sculptor  by  the  mag- 
nificent  pulpit  which  he  executed  for  the  Baptistery  at 
I^aa.  Of  conrse  marks  of  his  comparatiye  inexperience 
can  be  found  in  this  work,  but  takcn  all  in  all  it  almost 
challenges  criticism.  His  next  work  was  the  A  rca  di 
S.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  is  now  surrounded  with 
a  maże  of  beautiful  sculptures,  of  which  the  A  rca  is  the 
centrę,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  art  of 
the  13th  centory.  In  1266  Pisano  went  to  Siena  to 
make  the  pulpit  for  the  Duomo.  This  is  similar  to  that 
of  Pisa  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  effective,  because  sur- 
rounded by  other  objects  of  interest,  and  in  a  larger 
space,  while  at  Pisa  the  pulpit  seems  almost  the  only 
thing  to  attract  the  attention.  In  1269  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  build  the  abbey  and  oonvent  of  Ija  Scor- 
gola,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  In  1274  he  commenced 
the  fountain  of  Penigia,  which  was  his  last  work.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  madę  severe  laws  for  its  preser- 
Tation,  and  it  was  considcred  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion  of  the  city.  In  1278  Pisano  died,  after  a  life  of 
great  nsefulness,  for  his  influence  had  been  felt  through 
all  Italy.  His  seryicea  could  never  be  estimated.  He 
had  founded  a  new  school  of  scolpture ;  had  put  behind 
him  the  standards  of  barbarism ;  in  arcbitecture,  too,  the 
aame  may  be  said,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perkins,  '*  He 
was  truły  a  great  man,  one  to  whom  the  world  owes  an 
eteroal  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  looms  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  through  the  mist  of  fiye  centuiics,  holding 
the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which  Dante  holds  to 
ItalJan  litentore."  In  his  life  he  was  respected  and 
beloYed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  be  it  as 
patron,  friend,  or  ser\'aut.  See  Spooner,  Bioff.  llist,  of 
tht  Fine  A  rttf  s.  r. 

Pisant,  Louis,  a  Frencb  savant,  was  bom  in  1G46 
at  Sassetot,  near  Fecamp.  Admitted  in  1667  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur,  he  ad- 
ministered  with  the  rank  of  superior  sereral  abbeys, 
and  retired  to  that  of  Saint-Ouen.  He  died  May  5, 
1726,  at  Rouen.  He  wrote,  Sentiments  cTune  Ame  peni- 
tente  (1711,  12mo),  and  Traiii  hi$torigv€  et  dogmatigue 
des  PritiUga  et  Eiemptiona  tcclisiaatiqu€s  (Luxemb. 
1715,  4to),  a  work  which  failed  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  his  congregation. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geuirak,  xl. 
830. 

Piscator,  Johannes,  a  German  thcologian  of  the 
Reformation  age,  is  noted  for  his  leaming  and  piety. 
He  was  bom  at  Strasburg  March  27, 1M6.  He  was 
from  his  youth  np  a  loyer  of  stutly,  and  was  soon  dts- 
tinguished  for  his  leaming.  While  engaged  in  the 
atudy  of  logie,  he  anxiously  sought  to  rcconcile  and 
nnite  Aristotle  and  his  commentator   Peter  Ramus 


(q.  y.) ;  and  when,  after  the  coropletion  of  his  unirer- 
sity  studies  at  Strasburg  and  Tubiugen,  he  bccame 
professor  at  the  uniyersity  of  his  natiye  town,  be 
madę  this  the  special  subject  of  some  of  his  lectum, 
though  the  department  of  diyinity  was  his  field.  Sir- 
pected  of  Zwinglianism,  he  found  his  poeition  unootu- 
fortaUe,  and  accepted  a  profeasorship  at  Heidelberg  in 
1574.  But  here  also  the  seyerely  Lutheran  tendency 
gaye  him  disąuiet,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Neustadt  iii 
1578  he  went  to  Neyers,  France,  where,  howerer,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  quietly,  and  in  1584  be  flnally  re- 
moyed  to  Herbom  as  conrector  of  the  Academy,  where 
he  taught  with  so  much  success  that  many  students 
flocked  thither  from  Germany,  France,  Polaod,  and 
other  northem  countries.  He  was  yery  dtligent,  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself  suflScient  time  for  slecp.  He 
wrote  cxtensiyely,  Łranslating  the  whole  Bibie  with 
great  faithfulness  into  the  German,  and  roakiii<;  a 
logical  and  theological  analysis  of  the  greater  part 
(Herbom,  1602-3,  3  vols.  4to';  2d  ed.  1604-6;  3d  ed. 
1624:  abridged  ed.  Beme,  1681 ;  Dinsburg,  1684).  He 
also  published  seyeral  yaluabie  commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (161^-^),  and  many  dogmatic 
and  polemic  writings,  of  which  those  on  ihe  Lord^e 
Supper^  Predesiwation^  Heidelberg  Cateckism,  Justijica- 
tion,  and  the  reply  to  Hunnius,  I>e  Saeramenfos,  de- 
serye  mention.  Most  peculiar  were  the  yiews  of  Pisca- 
tor  on  the  actiye  obedience  of  Christ,  which  he  held  not 
to  be  imputed,  but  that  which  Christ  for  himself  owed  to 
God.  See  Satisfaction.  Piscator  died  in  1625.  See 
Steubing,  in  Zeittchriftf  kistor.  TheoL  1841,  iv,  198  sq.; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch. »,  d.  Ref,  v,  358  sq. ;  Gass,  Prot. 
DogmatUc,  i,  163,  383,  422;  Tholuck,  Das  akadenii<che 
Leben  des  17 ten  Jahrh,  pt.  ii,  p.  304;  Hagenbacb,  A'i>- 
chengesch»  yol.  v ;  Bossuet,  YariationSy  voL  ii ;  Buchanan, 
Justification  (see  Index).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fischon,  Frikdricii  Augustus,  a  minister  of  the 
Crerman  Eyangelical  Church,  and  pastor  in  Berlin,  died 
Dec  31, 1857.  He  published,  Die  hoke  Wichtigktit  dtr 
Uebersetzung  der  heil,  Schrijt  durch  Martin  Luihtr 
(Berlin,  1834):— Ton  der  Hulfe,  tctlcAe  die  Fraven  der 
I  Aufnahme  des  gottlichen  Wories  leigten  tdtmen  (ibid. 
1836):  — rred^«n  (ibid.  1837):— Forfra^  vbtr  dk 
deutsehe  wtd  schtceizerische  Reformation  (ibid.  184G)  :— 
Die  A  ugsburgische  Confession  u,  der  Berliner  Kirchniiag 
(ibid.  1853):  — Z)i6  Tmifnamen,  Eine  Weiknachtsgahe. 
(ibid.  1857,  etc.).  He  also  edited  the  Monatsschrijt  jur 
die  unirte  erangełische  Kircke,  in  conncction  with  Elte- 
ster,  Jonas,  and  Sydow.  See  Zuchhold,  BibUotheca  Tht- 
ologica,  ii,  899,  997  8q.     (R  P.) 

Piscina  (Lat.= a  resenroir  of  water),  originally  tbe 
reseryoir  and  filter  connected  with  the  aqueducts  of 
Romę,  but  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  a Matcr- 
drain  formerly  placed  near  an  altar  in  a  chuicb,  is  a 
smali  niche,  ot  fenesteliay  containing  the  piseina.  or  /a- 
racrum,  basin.  It  consists  cf  a  sballow  stone  basin,  or 
sink,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  carry  off  wbatever  is 
poured  into  it.  It  is  fixed  at  a  conyenient  height  abore 
the  floor,  and  was  used  to  receiye  the  water  in  which 
the  pńest  washed  his  hauds,  as  well  as  that  with  wbich 
the  cludice  was  rinsed  at  the  time  of  the  cdebration  of 
the  mass.  It  is  usually  annexed  to  the  cotuessus  ot 
seata  of  the  priests  in  the  ancient  churches,  for  the  most 
part  similarly  decorated,  and  somettmes  appearing  as  an 
additional  compartment.  It  is  sometimes  also  fuund 
alone  in  the  southera  walb  of  chancela  and  aisles,  some- 
times in  the  eastem  walls  on  the  right,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  it  occurs  on  the  left. 
When  two  channels  occur  in  ir,  one  was  to  receive  the 
water  in  which  the  pricst  łiad  washed  his  hands,  ihe 
other  that  in  which  he  had  rinsed  the  chalice.  Du- 
cange  limits  the  piseina,  as  it  is  restricted  abore,  to  Ihc 
layacrum.  By  Bingham  it  is  receiyed  in  a  morę  en- 
larged  meaning.  "  The  font,"  says  that  author,  *•  by  the 
Greek  wńtcrs  is  commonly  called  KoAv/i/3^fMi,  and  by 
the  lAtins piseina,  for  which  latter  name  Optatos  affords 
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t«  ot  tha  architectonl  r«a(u»s  nill  il- 
v«ya  docid«  iheii  cIbIp. — Farkcr. 

PiaciB,  Placicnli,  >n<1  Teslca 
Placia.  The  Rsh  ii  ■  him>f(ljphic  i>f 
Jeaua  Christ  very  cotnmnn  iii  (he  ro- 
niins  of  ChrlslUn  art,  bnth  primilivc 
mili  medixriL     Tbe  origin  of  it  ia  m 

bleraed  Lnrd,  'I  qiTDiic  Tipiaróc,  Oioii  Tiuf, 
SwriTp— Jeaua  Chrial.  Ihe  Son  of  Gad,  thc 
S«vioar— the«riy  ChrislLans,  likiiig  the 
fint  leUer  of  escli  woni,  formed  the  n«nio 
lXBV£,pun(,a&,h.  See  l!iscRiin'[oss. 
Hence  Chrisiiims  came  ta  be  caUod  Pia- 
ri™«,litt1efishBsw: 


n  Ihe  V 


TheYeitica  FiBcia,which  ia  the  Itgure  af 
■n  Dv*l,  generall}'  pointed  ac  either  end, 
■nd  which  ia  much  uaed  aa  Ihe  rurm  of 
the  Hala  of  religioua  houaca,  and  to  en- 
cloee  figurę*  of  Jeaua  Christ  ur  of  tha 


■  mrslica]  reaion.  Ite  uja  it  wna  cnllGd  piacina  in  al- 
Inaion  to  our  Saviour'3  technical  name  i\9ii£,  which  was 
■n  ■croaliccompoeedorthe  initial  tecten  of  our  Saviour's 
sereni  litlea,  Jeaua  Christ,  Ihe  tton  nrGDd,our  Savi0ur." 
Sec  Fian;  Font.  ]ti  manj-  iiulancee,  particulaily  in 
Ihme  of  Eirly  Engliah  and  early  Decorateil  tlate,  there 
•re  twobasina  »ndcirain9,indoccaBion«llylhrce;  wilhin 
the  niche  there  ia  alao  ofieii  fuund  a  wooden  or  atone  ahelf, 
whieh  aerred  the  piirpoae  of  a  a-edmcr-iabtt,  to  receive 
certaio  of  the  sacred  i-easela  that  were  used  in  the  aer- 
Ticeof  thc  maaa,  prerioua  la  theiT  being  rcąuiied  attlie 
allar ;  HHnetimea  there  ia  room  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
niche  far  Ibeae  to  atand  at  the  aide  of  the  baun,  In 
England  tbe  piacina  ii  almcót  inrariably  on  the  aouth 
ude  of  the  altar,  and  uaoally  ia  the  aauth  wali  (though 
aametimea  in  the  eutem),  but  in  Kormandy  it  ia  iiat 

tion  of  the  altar  ia  auch  as  to  tender  that  morę  coiiven- 

in  England  of  eirlier  datę  than  the  middle  of  Ihe  12th 
centuiy,  and  ottbatage  Ihey  nre  eatremely  rare;  of  tbe 
13th  and  ancceeding  centuriea,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Befarmation,  they  are  very  abundani,  and  are  to  be 
found  (oratleaac  tracea  of  tbem)  in  Ihc  chancrl  ofmaat 
churchea  ibathaTe  not  been  iebuill,andTerTf[equen[ly 
attheeaetemeodBoftbeiialeaofthenareBlaa-  Ihetr 
forma  and  deeoradoiu  are  veiy  Tarioua,  but  the  charac- 
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tical  Yesica  Piacis  has  no  reference  except  in  ilt 
to  a  fiah,  but  repreaeiits  the  almond,  the  symbol  of  vir- 
ginity  uid  aelf-ijroduclion.  Clement  of  Alexandri«,  in 
writinfc  af  the  onuinenU  nhicb  ■  Chtialian  may  con- 
uateiilly  wear,  mentiuns  the  fiah  as  a  proper  device  for 

tian  of  the  origin  of  bia  apiritual  life.  See  Itiddlc, 
ChriMlinn  AnliquitU;p.  185;  Slegci,  Ch'-iill.  A  lirrthu- 
mer  (aee  Indes  in  voŁ  iv).     See  Ichthcł 

Plae,  CitARLES  C0N8TANTIIIE,  D.D.,  an  American 
Roman  Calholic  dirine  of  notę,  waa  bom  at  Annapolie, 
Md.,  in  1802.  He  waa  the  aon  of  an  lulian  gentleman 
of  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  mother  waa  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age 
Charlea  waa  placcd  in  the  Georgcto>vii  College,  that  fa- 

uf  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jeaua.  Gtadua ling  there 
moat  credilabty,  he  went  to  Romę  ta  pursue  hii  thea- 
logical  Btudies,  but  retumed  ader  two  ynarn,  and  com> 
ploled  his  preparation  for  thc  miniatry  uniler  the  tnte- 
lage  uf  tbe  Her.  Dr.  Bunti,  tbe  preceptor  of  tbe  late 
archbiahop  Hu^hee.  On  his  return  ta  this  country 
Piae  tAught  rhetoric  and  poetry  in  Ihe  Seminaiy  of 
Mount  Sl.Mary's,  Emmelisburg,  Md,  He  waaordained 
prieat  in  1825,  and  commenced  bis  labors  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  but  Bubseąuently  remored  la  Baltimore,  where  he 
oSlciated  at  tbe  cathedral.  The  labora  of  his  posilian, 
togetber  with  the  performance  of 
a  large  amount  of  religioua  liter- 
nry  work  which  he  attcmpted,  im- 
paired  his  health,  and  he  again 
Yisited  Itome  for  a  reapite.  While 
there  he  nas  banoted  wiib  the  ti- 
tle  af  Knight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Upon  bia  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  aettled  in  Waahington,  and 
Ibrougb  thc  influence  uf  Uenr^' 
Ctay  and  otlier  wann  personal 
friends  he  waa  elected  chaplain  to 
the  senate  af  tha  United  Suies. 
On  the  inritation  of  Dr.  Duboia, 
tbenbisbop  ofKew  Vork,he  aflor- 
warda  removed  ta  New  York  City, 
aud  olGciated  at  Sl  PeterX  in  Bar- 
clay Streel,łill  1849,  when  be  went 
over  la  Bronkivn,  and  purchaaed 
tlie  chuTch  in  Sydney  Place,  with 
which  be  waa  cnnnected  it  the 
time  of  hia  death,  in  18GC.  Dr. 
Piae  waa  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eloąuent  and  leamed 
dinnes  oPhia  Church  in  America, 
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trioiu  and  failhful  Uboicn  in  it.  Aside  from  hia  la- 
bon  wUh  his  spiritiul  cturge,  he  wu  emioent  both 
u  a  preicbei  uid  a  IcctuTcr.  He  devoted  mucb  time 
lo  lilersry  ponuita.  He  wu  the  luthor  of  Ijctttn  on 
At  Tnithi  of  CathoUc  Doclrma ;  a  Uittorij  of  tht 
CkarAfroiA  Ui  EttiMukmtM  to  the  Rfformalion  (1830, 
6  vo1ł«vo):— We  Jctoo/łiSa-łpoiffcłin  VtrK:—Tlui 
Lieti  of  SI.  IgtuitilU  and  Au  Compaitioni ;  ind  miny 
other  va1um«B  in  pni«e  ind  Tene.  He  alao  edilcit, 
mijiy  yeira  tgo,  ia  campuiy  with  the  ^htK  Tathci  Fdix 
Yarello,  D.D.,  sn  influeiitul  nugmzine  publisbed  in  New 
Yurk  Cilv,  iDd  known  a.»  the  Calholic  Eipotilory.  In 
the  voluiiie9  of  tbis  work  will  be  found  many  of  his 
happiesi:  ctfurls  both  in  vcrK  uid  pnaie.  Aniong  the 
latter  may  be  mentiuned  Hora  Vagabvnda,  a  geric*  oT 
deeply  intereaŁing  letten  deBCTiptive  of  hia  Łravela  in 
Europę.  They  were  eageily  aaught  alUc  U.  the  limę 
ofthcirpuWicatiou.    (J.H.W.) 

PlA'Sall(Heb.  Paguh',  niCD,  iloays  with  the  art), 
the  nameoTa  mountain  orUoab.  It  iaiii  fact  an  ancient 
topogTapbicalnime  found,  in  the  Pentauucb  and  Joehua 
only,  in  (wo  connectiona :  l.Tbe  łap,  or  head,  of  cbe  Pi»- 
gah  (  pn  Ctti),  from  which  Hoaes  look  hia  dying  nir- 
ve7ofCana«n  (Numh.  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  14;  Dcut.  iii,  27; 
xxxiv,  1)  \  2.  Aahdoth  bap-Piagah,  perhipa  the  apnngs, 
or  roaia,of  che  Fingah  (Deut  iii,  17;  iv,  49;  Joah.  iii, 
8 ;  xiii,  20),  See  AsiiiioTH-PisaAH.  The  word  hap- 
PitgSh,  nsOBn,  litenlly  ia  tke  udion,  from  3DE  =  pDB, 
(odirttfc.andhenceit  maymean  an  isoUted  hill  or  peak. 
-ing  of  Ihe  Sept-is  not  unirurm.    In  Deut.  iii, 
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Numb.  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  14;  and  DeuU  iii,  27,tbe  phraae 
nSOGri  CK*^  ia  rendered  topu^^  tou  XAaĘivtufiiv, 
which iaitranalatiunof  the  Hebrew,lapii^(Aim(>n(niR- 
(om.  The  Ynlgale  bas  everywheie  Fkatga.  The  ref- 
erence  lo  the  acene  of  Ho9eB'a  death  by  Joaepbus  {AaL 
ir,  8,  48)  aOórds  no  iddilional  light. 

"ThePisgRh"muBthBve  beeuin  the  mountain  rangę 
OT  diaCricl,  the  same  as  oi  a  part  of  tbat  called  ihc 

xxxiv,  1).  See  Akahih.  Its  aituation  is  otiuulely  de- 
acńbed  by  the  aacied  writen.  It  ia  first  mentioned  in 
connectiun  with  the  approach  of  Ihe  IsraellCea  to  Palea- 
tine.    They[iiarehcd"fromBamothin  the  valiey,that 
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tbe  country  of  Moab,  lo  Iht  'op  afPitgak,  irhick 
loaklh  tomardi  Jakioum"  (Numb.  xxi,  20).  Piagkh 
:hua  on  the  plaleau  of  Moab,  and  cominanded  a 
of  the  weatem  dcaert.  See  JEaHiHOH.  Anotber 
ge  (xxiii,  18, 14)  pioyea  that  it  cooinianded  a  viFW 
e  laraelitiah  camp  in  the  vaUey  dd  the  eaat  bank 
e  Jordan ;  and  from  otber  inddental  uotices  we 
leam  that  it  waa  oppoait«  to  and  in  nght  of  C^JB  ^~) 
Jciicho  (Deut.  xxxiv-,  1),  and  overhangine  the  north- 
eaateiD  augle  of  the  Deid  Ses  (iv,  49;  Joah.  xii,  3). 
The  names  Atniim,  Nebo,  ind  Piagah  are  connecled  in 
uich  a  wiy  by  the  sacied  writen  as  (o  create  anme  liilS- 
culty  to  the  geographer.  In  Deut.  xxxii,  49  the  Lord 
cnmmands  Uoees, "  Get  thee  up  ialo  Ihii  momaain  A  bu- 
rim,  iloiat  h'iio"  etc;  and  in  xxxiT,  1  we  Tcad  that 
Uosea,  obeying,  "  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  ottlo 
Ihe  BiflBBtain  of  Iftbo,  tht  lep  ofPu^nh"  (13;  in-ix 
M3DEtn  CK*^).  From  theae  paisagea  we  mar  infer, 
(1)  tbit  Abarim  was  the  nime  of  a  rangę  or  group  of 
mountains;  (^l)  thit  Nebo  waa  one  of  its  peaka;  and 
(3)  that  the  name  Tiagah  was  either  equivalent  la 
Abanm,  oi  that  it  ia  (as  representcd  in  anme  paaBages 
in  tbe  Sept.,  and  ia  the  margin  of  tbe  A.  V.)  a  common 
noun,  ugnifying  "au  iaolated  hill  ur  peak."  If  tbe  latter 
view  be  taken,  then  Deut.  xxxii,  I  may  be  rendered, 
"Jlfo««  BOK  up  lo  SlouM  Kfbo,  (o  (he  top  of  Iht  kiU." 
The  construction  ratbcr  farora  the  vie<r  that  PisRah, 
hke  Abarim,  waa  tbe  namc  ofthe  rangt,  and  that  Nebo 
was  one  of  it^  peak^  Othera  have  taken  preciaely  the 
opponte  vie»,  uamely,  that  Hagab  was  a  particular 
summit  of  Nebo  aa  a  rangę;  but  in  that  caae  IHegab 

foot  of  which  the  Ittaeliliah  host  encamped,  and  as  fur- 
niahing  apriiiea  of  watcr),  white  Nebo  is  bal  ance  namcd 
<ss  the  peak  on  which  Bloies  died).  (See  below.) 
Upon  Fisgah  Balsam  built  allars  and  oflered  aacridcea, 
■Dthatit  was  probablvone  ofthe  ancient  "bigh  place*" 
of  Muab  (Numh.  lxiii,  14).  From  its  summit  Mosea 
obtaincd  his  panoramie  view  of  the  Uoiy  I,aDd.  and 
therc  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1-5).  Beneath  tbe  monn- 
taina  were  celebrated  "  spriugs"  or"torTenta"  (PI^CK), 
which  are  sereial  timea  mentioned  in  ilelining  the 
boundaries  of  Reuhen,  as  AtMotk-Pitgak  (DeuU  iii.  1' ; 
iv,  49  in  tbe  Hebrew)  Joab.  xii,  8;  xiii,  20).    Pisgah 
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IhcnlóK  ]ay  on  the  eiut  of  Jordan,  conCifcuous  to  t 
Scld  of  Moab,  aad  inunedUtely  oppoaile  Jericlio.  T 
field  uf  Zophim  iraa  uuuted  on  it^  sod  iU  fai^heat  poi 
ar  Hjmmit — iu  "liead"— wu  Ihc  Mount  Nebo.  If 
■u  ł  pToper  nime,  we  eta  onlr  eonjecture  that  it  d 
wAtd  the  who]«  ot  part  of  Łhfl  nogę  of  the  higbUndA 
on  tfae  eut  ol  the  luwer  Jordu).  lo  the  Ule  Targiuns 
Drjemulem  and  PMudo-Jouathaa,  Pitgib  ia  iaraiiabl; 

łi  niU  ba  ołMened  that  the  Sept.  alw  doea  not  treit  it 
u  1  proper  name.  On  the  Dtber  haari,  EuHbiua  and 
J«rume  (Ortomtut.  a.  v.  Abarinit  FaBga)  report  the  name 
u  tiining  iu  their  day  id  iu  ancient  lociUtty.  HounC 
Ahuim  and  Mount  Mabau  nera  pointed  out  on  Cbe  nad 
kiding  froin  Uviaa  to  Ueahboa  (Le.  the  Wady  Hełban), 
KiUbeariiig  their  old  nam  es,  and  cloee  lo  Mount  Fhogui 

{a  jio),  the  oontiguous  region  was  eren  tben  called 
PhKgn.  Thia  eonneclion  between  Pbogor  and  Ptiugo 
ia  pozzling,  and  auggesta  a  ponible  error  of  cł>pyia[ 
SnPeoB. 

Ko  tracei  of  the  name  Pugah  bave  been  met  with  i 
lUo- limes  on  the  enst  of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Anbiegarb 
o(  Rai  lUFakkaA  (almiat  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Eosh  hap-Piigah)  it  is  actached  (o  a  well-knowa  bead- 
luul  on  the  aonb-ictitera  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  man 
vf  monnuin  tiaunded  on  ihe  south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
ud  ua  [he  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  nortb- 
em  paitofwhich  ii  situaled  tbe  great  Uuaaulman  unc- 
touy  of  Neby  MOh  (Mdwi).  ThU  association  of  Ihe 
nuan  of  Uokb  and  Piigah  on  tbe  wul  ńdt  of  tbe  Dead 
Sea — irhere  to  auppoae  that  Hoeea  erer  set  foot  would 
t*  to  łtultify  tbe  whole  narratiTe  of  his  deceałe — ia  ex- 
imnily  Warlling.  No  esplanuion  of  it  haa  vet  been 
offeml.  Cerlainly  tbat  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  hia 
Iniulitor  (mc  De  Saulcy*!  Vogagf,  etc,  luid  the  notea 
10  ii,  5S-66  of  tbe  American  edilion),  tbat  the  Kaa  el- 
Folikah  la  identical  witb  Fiagah,  cannot  be  entertained. 
Aguni)  ihia  Ifae  Worda  of  Deut.  iii,  27, "  Tbou  abalt  not 
£ooreilhiaJordaii,''aredeciaiTe.     See  Dkad  Sea. 

The  mounlain  ilaelf  iachieflymemorable  ta  the  beight 
firim  whicb  MoKB  gotbia  most  diatinetvieivof  tbe  Land 
afPnnnise;  from  tlience  "the  Lord  ubowed  him  all  the 
lnuUrCiieadunto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,and  the  land 
°f  t|jbniiD  and  Manaaaeh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judab 
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anto  tbe  utmost  aea;  ood  the  sontb,  and  the  plain  of 
tbe  valley  of  Jericbo,  the  city  of  palm-treen,  uuto  Zoar" 
(Deut.iiiiv,l-8).  Ur.Triatam  (ŁonJo//»roe/,ie66, 
p.  635  Bq.)  describea  a  viait  which  he  and  bia  fellow- 
travellen  paid  to  the  ringe  of  Nebo  or  Abarim,  and  tbe 
magnificent  prospect  they  had  from  Łhe  height  which 
tbej  aappcaed  might  poaaibly  be  the  Pisgah  of  Uoaea. 
It  waa  aboat  tbree  milea  eoutb-wett  of  HMhbon,  and 
one  and  a  half  milea  dua  west  of  Matn.  The  elevation 
waa  coDaidered  to  be  about  4a00  feet;  yet  łbc  ascent 
waa  not  rugged,  and  for  Beveral  hoora  they  rode  along 
thfl  ridge.  The  day  was  elear,  and  to  the  nortli  and 
eaat  they  aaw  the  billa  of  tiilead,  and  "  the  vaat  ei- 
paoflfl  of  the  goodly  Belka,  one  waving  ocean  of  com 
and  graaa."  Soutbwarda  appeared  Slounts  Kor  and 
Seir,  witb  otber  granile  peaka  of  Arabia,  in  tbe  direc- 
tion  of  Akabah.  Then,  tuming  westwsrda,  there  lay 
diatinctly  beforethem  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  whole  val- 
ley  of  the  Jordan,  '-all  tbe  familiar  poiuls  in  Ihe  neigh- 

eye  rested  on  GeTiiim'a  rounded  top;  and  farther  Btill 
opened  tbe  plain  of  Eadraelon,  the  shouldcr  of  Carmel, 

light  of  Gerizim,whiiethefaint  and  distnntbluisb  haze 
beyond  it  lold  ua  that  lAere  was  'the  sea,  tbe  utmoat 
aea.'  IŁ  seemed  aa  if  hut  a  wbiff  wero  needed  to  bniah 
off  tho  haie,  aud  reveal  it  clearly.  Northward,  agaiii, 
rosę  the  dialant  outlinc  uf  unmiatakable  Tabor,  aided  by 
which  we  could  identify  Gilboa  and  Jcbel  Duhy  (Little 
Hermon).  Snowy  HenDon'a  top  was  mantled  with 
cloud,  and  LehaiHin*B  higheat  rangę  muat  havo  been 
esacily  shut  behind  it;  but  in  front,  due  north  of  ua, 
stretchedin  long  linę  the  dark  foresta  of  Ajlun,  bold  and 
undulating,  with  tho  deep  aidea  of  mountaina,  here  and 
thero  whitened  by  cliffa,  lerminating  in  Mount  (iilead, 
bebind  Ea-Salt  (Kamotb-Uilead)."    This  seema  to  real- 

of  Moaes,  and  shows  the  repreienUIian  givcn  of  bis  ez- 
neive  prospect  to  baye  been  co  ideał  pictarc. 
The  spot  bas  morę  reccntly  been  the  aubject  of  ■ 
conuderable  discusaion  by  Prof.  Faine,  of  tbe  American 
eiploring  partv,  in  report  No.  8  of  tbeie  opetationa 
(N. Y.Jan.  1876).  Prof. Paine coniends that Jebel Neba, 
the  higheat  point  of  Ihe  rangę,  ia  Mount  Nebo,  tbat  Je- 
bel Siaghab,  tbe  eitreme  beadlandof  Ihe  htll,is  Mount 
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Pisgah,  and  that  ^  the  monntaiiu  of  Abarim"  tre  the 
diffs  tcfst  of  tbese  pointa,  and  descending  towarda  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  maintains  these  positiona  bjr  the  follow- 
ing  argtiments : 

1.  There  ia  atill  an  old  road  leading  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan yalley  in  thia  direction,  wbich  he  tbinka  the  la- 
raelitea  puraucd  on  their  way  from  Almon-diblathaim 
to  the  plaina  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxxiii,  47, 48).  It  haa 
generally  been  auppoaed,  however,  that  they  took  the 
route  now  iiaual  with  travellen,  down  Wady  Ueab&n. 
The  position  of  the  laraelitea  on  Abańm  ia  there  aaid 
to  have  been  "  before*'  03B^)  Nebo,  a  particie  which 
generally  aignifiea  casł  and  not  weat.  The  parallel  ac- 
count  of  the  atation  in  que8tion  (xxi,  29)  placea  it 
on  "the  top  of  the  Piagah"  (mCGIn  CK*^);  and  thia 
certainly  discountenancea  Paine*a  location  on  a  lower 
peak  of  the  ridgc.  It  ia  true  the  phrase  ia  added, 
"  which  looketh  towards  Jcshimon,"  i.  e.  the  Ghor  or 
Jordan  yalley  (aoe  Kcil,  Commettł.  ad  loc.) ;  but  thia 
may  poaaibly  mcan  only  pointing  in  that  direction  from 
the  atation  laat  left  'J'he  preceding  clauae,  "  the  valley 
that  ia  in  the  field  of  Moab,'*  ia  ambiguoua;  aa  it  may 
qualify  either  the  point  of  departure,  L  e.  Barooth, 
or  the  deatination,  L  e.  Piagah.  The  A.  V.  adopta  the 
former  conatruction ;  but  thia  ia  not  favored  by  the  ayn- 
tax  of  the  adjoiuing  yersea,  and  conflicta  with  the  idea 
of  a  high  place  (Bamoth),  which  coidd  hardly  have 
been  in  a  vaUey,  Tlie  latter  reference  ia  therefore 
adopted  by  moat  interpretera,  but  (aa  KoecnmUller  re- 
marka)  aeema  to  diaagree  with  the  phraaeology  "  top  of 
Piagah."  We  auggeat  aa  the  only  conalatent  tranala- 
tion,  *^And  from  Bamoth  [to]  the  yalley  which  [ia]  in 
the  plateaa  of  Moab  (the  aummit  of  the  Piagah  [rangę]), 
and  oyerlooka  the  Ghor."  Thia  makea  Pisgah  but  an- 
othor  name  for  the  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Moab  oyer- 
hanging  the  Jordan  yalley  or  Dead  Sea.  The  particu- 
lar  "  top"  in  queation  waa  apparently  Nebo  itaelf,  which 
ia  in  fact  but  a  creat  of  the  Moabitic  table-land,  that 
abowa  aa  a  "mountain"  only  from  the  wcatem  point  of 

view.  The  aole  conaiderable  "  yalley"  (K^ftH)  anawer- 
ing  to  thia  description  ia  Wady  ea-Sowanieh,  which  ia 
the  aouthern  head-branch  of  Wady  Heab&n,  and  inter- 
aecta  the  plain  up  to  the  yery  crest  of  Neba  Prof. 
Paine,  howeycr,  appeara  to  identify  it  with  the  yalley 
in  which  the  "  Springa  of  Moaes"  are  aituated,  a  dccp, 
wild  glcn  hardly  anawering  to  the  reąuircmenta  of  the 
caac,  except  that  it  containa  water  and  looka  directly 
down  upon  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  encampmcnt  aa  we 
haye  located  it,  the  laraelitea  woiUd  haye  been  preciaely 
on  the  route  to  Heshbon,  which  they  ncxt  attacked 
(xxi,  21-2G),  and  thence  to  the  Ghor  oppoaite  Jericho 
(xxii,  1),  by  way  of  Wady  Heab&n. 

2.  Paiue'8  next  argument  ia  drawn  from  the  hiatory 
of  Balaam  and  Balak  immediately  following  the  paa- 
aagea  laat  cited.  After  lodging  at  Kirjath-huzoth 
(Numb.  xxii,  39),  which  Paine  regarda  aa  the  aite  of 
Kufcir  Abi-Bed,  juat  eaat  of  the  creat  of  Nebo,  the  two 
proceeded  first  to  "the  high  placea  of  Baal"  (ver.  41), 
which  the  profeaaor  deeroa  to  be  "the  extremity  of  Je- 
bcl  Siaghah,  the  first  chief  aummit  of  Piagah"— a  de- 
acription  which,  if  we  correctly  understand  the  aome- 
what  confiiscd  atatementa,  deaignatea  the  outer  or  weat- 
emmost  peak,  aa  from  thia  "  the  whole  of  larael"  could 
be  aeen.  Balaam  next  repaired  to  a  point  called  "  the 
top  of  Pisgah"  (yer.  14),  which  Paine  regarda  aa  "  the 
third"  or  easternmoat  peak,  becauae  from  it  only  a  part  of 
the  Israelitish  carop  could  be  aeen.  Finally,  the  prophet 
ascended  "  the  top  of  Peor^  (ver.  28),  which  the  pro- 
fesaor  thinka  was  the  middle  or  ruin-crontned  peak  of 
Siaghah,  aa  from  it  the  yarioua  aurrounding  countries 
there  cnumerated  can  be  secn  to  adyantage.  But  this 
diatribution  of  the  aeyeral  localitiea  aeema  rathcr  arbi- 
trary.  The  Hrat  name  is  a  yery  indennitc  one,  being 
identical  with  Bamoth-baal  (Josh.  xtii,  17),  apparently 
nearcr  the  Amon  (Numb.  xxi,  28),  if  not  identical  with 
the  Bamoth  previouaIy  rcfcrred  to  (yer.  20)  ;  «nd  aurely 


there  are  many  spota  in  the  yicinity  from  which  ^  Che 
utmoat  part  of  the  people"  could  be  aeen — a  phraae  that 
deaignatea  not  the  whole,  but  only  the  rtar,  In  Numb. 
xxiii,  13,  where  the  aame  expre88ion  ia  naed,  the  aame 
place  ia  referred  to,  and  the  worda  muat  be  rendered, 
"  And  Balak  aaid  to  him,  Come  now  with  me  to  another 
place,  whence  thou  mayeat  aee  him  (only  bia  extremity 
canat  thou  aee  [here],  and  not  all  of  him  canst  thou 
aee) ;  and  thou  ahalt  curae  him  for  me  from  there"  (s-ee 
Keil,  ad  loc).  The  next  locality  accordingly  waa  one 
commanding  a  yiew  of  the  entire  encampment,  namely, 
"  the  top  of  the  Piagah"  rangę,  probably  Jebel  Neba  it- 
aelf. It  aeema  to  haye  been  much  farther  than  Paine 
makea  it  from  Balak'a  preyioua  atation,  for  there  the 
two  adjoining  eminencea  are  apoken  of  in  yery  different 
phraaeology  ("the  high-placea  of  Baal  —  to  a  high 
place,"  Numb.  xxii,  41 ;  xxiii,  8).  Aa  thb  aecond  out- 
look  of  Balaam  ia  called  (xxiii,  14)  "  the  field  of  Zo- 
phim,"  or  the  tcatchers,  Paine  holda  that  it  waa  Wady 
Haiaa,  which  he  reporta  aa  being  partly  under  cnltiya- 
tion;  but  thia  afforda  no  good  proapect  of  the  **  plaina 
of  Moab"  eaatward,  auch  aa  Keil  thinka  the  import  of 
the  name  reąuirea  (jComment,  ad  loc).  The  thiid  of 
Balaam*a  poeta  of  obeeryation  waa  "  the  top  of  Peor,  that 
looketh  towarda  Jeahimon,"  or  the  desert  [of  Judah] 
(Numb.  xxiii,  28);  and  aa  the  next  to  the  laat  day*s 
joumey  of  the  laraelitea  waa  "  to  the  top  of  Piagah,  that 
looketh  towarda  Jeahimon"  (xxii,  28),  and  aa,  rooreoyer, 
Moaea  died  on  the  top  of  Piagah,  and  waa  buried  "  in  a 
yalley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  oyer  againat  Beth-peor" 
(Deut.  xxxiy,  6),  Paine  condudea  that  all  thesc  were 
designationa  of  the  aame  or  immediately  adjoining 
apota,  thua  making  the  ruin-crowned  aummit  of  Sia- 
ghah the  aite  of  the  aanctuaiy  of  Peor,  and  he  adduccs 
the  character  of  the  remaina  aa  eyidenoe  that  they  were 
an  early  tempie.  He  thinka  they  are  not  auflSciently 
extcnaive  for  thoae  of  the  toi«'n  of  Nebo  (q.  y.),  which 
he  inclinea  to  identify  with  the  morę  conaiderable  ruins 
called  Kharab  el-Mukheyat,  a  little  morę  than  a  mile 
aouth  of  Jebel  Neba. 

Other  collateral  argumenta  of  leaa  moment  adduced 
by  Prof.  Paine  in  aupport  of  hia  viewa  are  drawn  from 
the  name  "Aahdoth-Pisgah"  (Deut.  ii,  17;  iy,49;  Josh. 
xii,  3;  xiii,  20),  which  he  rendera  itprings  of  Pisgah^ 
and  identifiea  with  thoae  of  Aydn  Mdaa;  and  from  the 
Bibie  accouuta  of  Moaea'a  death  and  buriaL  Ile  also 
adducea  the  atatementa  of  later  writera  (Joseph us, 
Euaebiua,  etc)  on  theae  pointa.  Hia  attempt  to  tracę 
the  name  Piagah  in  the  modem  Siaghah  ia  an  obrious 
failure.  Hia  main  concluaion  that  Piagah  ia  a  apccial 
name  for  a  particular  part  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  that  the 
mouutaina  of  Abarim  are  likewiae  limited  to  the  liilla 
immediately  oyerhanging  the  north-eaat  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  auatained  by  his  in- 
genioua  reaaoning;  and  we  therefore  indine  to  the  gen- 
erally entertained  yiew  that  the  reyerae  ia  tme.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Porter  haa  atill  morę  recently  trayelled  oyer  this  lo- 
cality, and  he  atatea,  in  hia  account  of  hia  joumey  in 
the  London  A  Ihentrum,  that  Jebel  Xebbeh  ia  a  common 
name  for  many  of  the  eminencea  in  thia  yicinity.  He 
ia  inclined  to  regard  Siaghah  aa  a  relic  of  the  name  Pis- 
gah.   Sce  Nebo. 

Piahtah.    See  Flax. 

Pi8ld'ia  {Uim^ia,  etymology  uncertain)  waa  a  dis- 
trict  of  Aeia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  yery  exact]v  de- 
fined.  But  it  may  be  deacribed  aufiicienth'  by  aayin^; 
that  it  waa  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  etretcłied 
along  the  rangę  of  Tauma.  Northward  it  reached  to 
and  was  partly  included  in  Phri^gia,  which  was  simi- 
larly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  morę  extcji&ive. 
Thua  Antioch  in  Pisidia  waa  soraetimea  called  a  Phn-s;' 
ian  town.  In  generał  terma  it  may  be  aaid  that  Pisidia 
was  boundcd  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by 
Caria  aiul  Lycia,  on  the  aouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on 
the  eaat  by  Cilicia  and  Isauria  (Strabo,  xii,  669;  Ptol- 
emy,  y,  6).    It  waa  a  mountainoua  region ;  but  high  op 
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among  Łfae  peaks  of  Taurus  were  some  fertile  yalleys 
and  litfcle  upland  plains.  The  province  was  8ubdivided 
into  minutę  sections,  and  held  by  tribes  of  wild  and 
warlike  highlanden,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  whole 
snrrounding  country  (Strabo,  L  c;  Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  1, 
11;  ii,  5,  13).  It  was  probably  among  the  defilea  of 
I^dia  tbat  the  apostle  Paul  experienccd  some  of  those 
"  perils  of  robbers"  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xi,  26 ; 
and  perhaps  fear  of  the  bandits  that  inhabited  them 
had  something  to  do  with  John^s  abrupt  departure  from 
Paul  and  Bamabas  just  aa  they  were  about  to  en  ter 
Pisidia  (Acta  xiii,  13,  14).  The  Pisidian  tribes  had 
rulers  of  their  own,  and  they  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  morę  pow- 
erful  neigbbors,  and  of  the  conąuests  of  the  Greeks,  and 
eren  of  the  Komana.  The  latter  were  eon  tent  to  re- 
ceive  from  them  a  scanty  tribute,  allowing  them  to  re- 
main  undisturbed  amid  their  mountain  fastnesses.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Gfog.  s.  v.  The  scenery  of  Pbidia 
is  wild  and  grand.  The  mountains  are  mostly  limę- 
Etone,  and  are  partially  clothed  with  foresŁs  of  oak,  pine, 
and  juniper.  The  lower  slopes  are  here  and  there 
planted  with  olives,  yines,  and  poraegranates.  Many 
of  the  ravines  are  singularly  grand — bare  cliffs  rising 
up  a  thousand  feet  and  morę  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
a  fuaming  torrent.  In  other  places  fountains  gush 
forth,  and  strcame  brawl  along  amid  thickets  of  olean- 
der. The  passea  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  are 
difficult,  and  have  always  bcen  dangerous.  See  Asia 
Minor.  Paul  paid  two  Yisits  to  Pisidia.  In  company 
viŁh  Bamabas  he  entered  it  from  Pamphylia  on  the 
Bouth,  and  crossed  orer  the  mountains  to  Antioch,  which 
lay  near  the  northem  border  (Acts  xiii,  14).  Their 
missbn  was  saoceasful;  but  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
soon  caused  them  to  be  cxpelled  from  the  province 
(ver.  50).    Afker  an  adventurous  joumey  through  Ly- 


Coia  of  Auiiocli  iu  Pisldin,  with  the  bead  of  Gordian,  as 

Imperial  "colony." 

caonia  and  Isanria,  they  again  retumed  through  Pisidia 
to  Pamphylia,  apparently  by  the  same  route  (xiv,  21- 
24).  See  Arundeli,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii;  Fellows,  Asia 
Minor;  Spratt,  Trareis  in  Lycia;  see  also  fuli  extracts 
in  Conybcare  and  Howaon,  Life  of  St  Paul,  i,  164  sq., 
•nd  artide  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 

Pi'son  (Heb.  Pishon',  •j'i»''D,  streaming;  Sept.  *i- 

<^wv),  the  aecond  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered 

the  garden  of  Eden,  the  identification  of  which  has 

hUherto  been  attempted  yariously.    It  is  described  in 

the  sacred  tcxt  (Gen.  ii,  U,  12)  as  "  compassing  (3310, 

wher,  perhaps.  travtrsing)  the  whole  land  of  Haviiah, 

whcre  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : 

there  U  bdeUium  (hedo^lach)  and  the  onyx-stone  («Ao'- 

*«»)."    With  regard  to  tbis  river,  the  most  ancient 

«ąd  most  univeraally  reccived  opinion  identifies  it  with 

tbe  Ganges.     Joaephus  (A  nł.  i,  1,  8),  Eusebius  {Ono- 

^'  8.v.),  Ambrosius  {De  Parad,  c.  3),  Epiphanius 

^wor.c  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i,  23),  Jerorae  (Ep. 

yd  Rusł,  and  Qu(Bst,  Heb.  in  Gen,),  and  Augustine  (De 

^«u  od  lit.  viii,  7)  held  this.    But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii, 

J^U.  Saadiah  Gaon,  R.  Moses  ben-Nachman,  and  Abr. 

«nt8ol  (Ugolino,  Thesaur.  voL  vii)  maintained  that  the 

J^n  was  the  Nile.    The  first  of  these  writers  derives 

iŁc  word  from  a  root  which  signifies  « to  increase,"  "  to 


overflow"  (comp.  Hab.  i,  8),  but  at  the  same  time  qaote8 
an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  §  16,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison  *^  because  it 
makes  the  flax  CjD^B)  to  grow.*^  Josephus  explains 
it  by  ifką^hc,  Scaliger  by  v\i]fifivpa,  The  theory  that 
the  Piaon  is  the  Ganges  is  thought  to  reccive  some  con- 
firmation  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
who  mentions  (xxiv,  25, 27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Ti- 
gris,  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon.  and  is  supposed 
to  have  oommenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  tlie  west.  That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before  it 
was  revived  by  Ewald  {Gesch,  d,  Yolkes  Isr,  i,  331,  notę 
2)  and  adopted  by  Kaliach  {Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostor- 
gius,quoted  by  Huet  (Ugolino,  vol.  vii),  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Hydaspes;  and  Wilfurd  (As,  Res,  vol.  vi),  fol- 
lowing  the  Hindd  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discoyers  the  Piaon  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nilńb  from  the  color 
of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hind(is  by  the  name  of 
Nilń-Gangń,  or  Gangi  simply.  Severianus  (Z>«  Mundi 
CreaU)  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  on  Gen,)  agree  with 
Cfesarius  in  idcntifying  the  Pison  with  the  Danube. 
The  last-mentioned  father  seems  to  have  held,  in  com- 
mon  with  others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  this  river.  He  belicved  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing  Ethi- 
opia  and  Elymais,  which  he  identificd  with  Harilah,  it 
fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  tlie  opin- 
ion of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pi- 
son, which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Ancor,  c.  68). 
Some,  as Hopkinson  (Ugolino,  voL  vii),  have  found  the  Pi- 
son in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This 
canal  is  the  ^um«n  regium  of  Amm.  Marc  (xxiii,  6, 
§  25,  and  xxiv,  6,  §  1),  and  the  A  rmalchar  of  Pliny 
{N,  //.  vi,  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrar}',  considered 
it  to  be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Skat  el'A  rab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  uuanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to 
be  applied.  Calvin  {Comm,  in  Gen,)  was  the  first 
to  conjecture  that  the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly 
of  these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  foUowed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  tbat 
Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the  west- 
ernmost  of  the  two  channels  by  which  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  falls  into  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Bo- 
chart  (łlieroz.  pt  ii,  L  5,  c.  5).  Junius  (^PrcBl  in  Gen,) 
and  Rask  discorered  a  relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the 
Pasirigris.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  tme 
posiiion  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance  in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with  the 
Phasis,  which  riscs  in  the  elevated  plateau  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. Reland  (de  SHu  parad,  terr.  Ugolino,  voL  vii), 
Calmet  (Diet,  s.  v.),  Link  {Urwelt,  i,  807),  RosenmUller 
(Handb, der  bHA,  AU,),  and  Hartmann  have  given  their 
suffrages  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Raumer  (quotcd  by 
Delitzsch,  Genesis)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Anab,  iv,  6),  that  b,  the 
Aras  or  Araxes,  which  fiows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of  Ledera 
(Comm,  in  Gen,)  that  the  Pison  was  the  Chr}'sorrhoas, 
the  modem  Barada,  which  takes  its  riso  near  Damas- 
cus;  and  that  of  Buttmann  {Aelt.  Erdk,  p.  32),  who  iden- 
tified  it  with  the  Besj^nga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava. 
Mendelssohn  {Comm,  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm 
the  Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  Kings  xvii,  6  and  1 
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Chroń.  Yf  26,  which  u  sopposed  tó  be  a  riTer,  and  ttae 
same  with  the  Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania,  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  rcsiilts  of  exten8ive  obsenrations  in  Ar- 
menia, was  "  led  to  infer  Łhat  the  ńvers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Ualys  and  Araxe8  are 
those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of 
Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  the  ooontiy  within  the 
fonner  is  the  land  of  Havihih,  while  that  which  borders 
upon  the  hitter  is  the  still  morę  zemarkable  country  of 
Cush"  CEaepetL  to  Euphr,  and  Tigru,  i,  267).  —  Smith. 
Faber  indines  to  make.  it  the  Absarus  of  Pliny,  or  Ba- 
tilm  of  modem  gcogiaphers,  which  rises  in  Armenia 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea;  but  Dr.  Hales  considers 
the  Araxes  to  have  a  better  daim ;  and  this  last  specu- 
lation  (for  nothing  better  can  any  of  the  assigned  posi- 
tions  be  called)  seems  to  derive  support  from  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecciesiasticus,  who,  speaking 
of  a  wise  man,  sajrs  that "  he  filleth  all  things  with  his 
wisdoro,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "  as  Phison  and 
Tigris"  spread  their  waters  "in  the  time  of  the  new 
fraita,"  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  Winter  snows,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  river 
riang  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  region.  The  men- 
tion  of  gold  as  the  special  product  of  the  vicinity  in- 
clines  to  the  view  which  regards  the  Pishon  as  identi- 
cal  with  the  Phasis  of  antiquity ;  and  the  rescmblanoe 
of  names  confirms  this.    See  £den. 

PiB''pah  (Heb.  Pitpah't  flQD&,  perh.  expatmon; 
Sept.  ifaij<pa)i  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chroń,  vii,  88).    B.C.  cir.  1017. 

PiBtaohio.    See  Nut. 

Fiatia  Sophia  (i.  e.  the  Believwff  WUdom)  is  the 
name  of  a  newly  discorered  Gnostic  work,  fully  entitled 
Pistis  Sophia,  Opus  Gnosticum  e  codioe  numuscripta  Cop- 
tico-Latine  rertit  M,  G,  Schwartze,  edidU  J,  Jf.  Peter- 
mann  (Beri.  1851).  The  datę  is  doubtful ;  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  period  whenYalentinian  Gnosticism  had 
reached  its  fuU  de^elopment — about  the  close,  therefore, 
of  the  2d  century.  The  generał  dogmas  of  the  Yalen- 
tinian  system  are  found  in  it,  though  half  buried  in  a 
luKurious  and  monotonous  yegetation.  The  theme  b 
always  the  same — a  gnoHs,  or  hidden  doctrine,  which 
brings  salvation  by  simple  illumination.  Jesus  Christ 
retums  from  the  hearens  into  which  he  had  reascended, 
and  appears  to  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olires,  to 
leyeal  to  them  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  trath.  They 
forai  around  him  the  inner  and  privileged  cirde  of  the 
spiritual  ones,  whose  charge  it  is  to  transmit  this  hid- 
den manna  to  the  pneumatic  men  of  futurę  generations. 
All  these  reyelations  revolve  around  the  destiny  of 
Sophia,  who  here  symbol  izes,  far  morę  dearly  than 
among  the  carly  Yalentinians,  the  mdancholy  con- 
dition  of  the  human  soul,  which,  as  the  punishment  for 
having  sought  to  overpass  the  limits  of  its  original 
aphere,  is  tormented  by  the  cosmical  powers,  among 
which  we  recognise  the  Dcmiurgus.  He  produces,  by 
emanation,  a  terrible  power  with  a  lion  face,  which, 
surrounded  by  other  similar  emanations,  terrifies  the 
noble  and  ardent  exiled  Sophia,  even  in  the  dark  re- 
gions  of  matter,  iiashing  bofore  her  eycs  a  false  and 
misguiding  brightness.  Nevertheles8  she  does  not  lose 
courage ;  she  still  hopes  and  belieycs.  Hence  she  de- 
serres  the  name  of  the  Belieying  Wisdom.  Twelye 
times  she  inyokes  the  Deliyerer  in  strains  of  passionate 
and  tmly  sublime  suppłication ;  these  are  her  twelye 
repentanccs  ("  Nunc  cujue  trywfia  alacre,  progreditor, 
ut  dicat  solutionem  duodecinuB  furayoiac  -TriimiMtc  OO' 
^iac,*^  Pist,  Soph.  p.  70),  Her  ddiyerance  is  accom- 
plished  by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  interyentions 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  As  the  fali,  or  sin,  is  nothing  morę 
than  an  obscuration  produced  by  matter,  so  salration 
is  simply  a  return  to  the  light.  This  division  of  the 
lamentations  of  Sophia  and  the  interyentions  of  Jesus 
produces  a  wearisome  amount  of  repetition ;  the  aspi- 
lations  of  the  soul  are,  howeyer,  rendered  with  a  force 
^"  *^Q  morę  poetic  because  so  largely  deriyed  from 


the  Old  Testament.  In  particular,  all  the  penitentiAl 
Psalms  are  applied  to  Sophia,  being  wrested  from  their 
natuial  meaniug. 

'*0  Łlght  of  lighta,**  she  exclaims,  "thon  wbom  I  haye 
seen  from  the  beginuing,li8ten  to  the  ery  of  my  repenting^' 
(Lumen  Inmlunm,  cul  hri^evaa  Inde  ab  initio,  audi  igitnr 
nunc,  lumeu,  meam  /leraratoy,  ibid.  p.  33).  **Siiye  me,  O 
Light,  from  my  own  thonghts,  which  are  eylL  I  baye  1^1- 
eu  into  the  infemal  regions.  False  lighta  haye  led  me 
astray,  and  now  I  am  lost  in  these  chaotic  depths.  I  can- 
not  spread  my  wlngs  and  retura  to  my  place,  for  the  evil 
powers  seut  forth  by  my  enemy,  and  most  of  all  this  lioo* 
laced  power,  bold  me  captive.  I  haye  cried  for  help,  but 
my  yolce  dles  in  the  night  I  hAve  lifled  up  my  ełes  to 
the  heights,  that  thou  mayest  coroe  to  my  ald,  O  Light. 
But  I  have  found  nonę  but  hostile  powent,  who  rąjołce  ia 
my  affliction,  and  seek  to  IncreaM  it  by  pnttine  out  the 
spark  of  thiue  which  is  in  me.  Now,  O  Light  of  tmth,  in 
tne  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  have  fullowed  the  false  bright- 
ness which  I  mistook  for  thine.  My  sin  ip  wholly  beiore 
thee.  Leaye  me  not  to  saflTer  longer,  for  I  haye  cried  to 
thee  from  the  bes^nnine.  It  is  for  ihee  ihat  I  am  plnnged 
into  this  affliction.  Beuold  mu  in  thie  place  weeping,  cry- 
ine  ont  affsin  for  the  light  which  I  have  reen  npou  the 
heights.  Hence  the  rnee  of  those  who  keep  the  doors  of 
my  prlson.  If  thon  wut  coroe  nnd  saye  me,  great  is  tby 
mercy ;  grant  my  suppłication.  Deli  ver  me  from  this  dark 
matter^  lest  I  be,  as  U  were,  swallowed  np  In  if*  (Libera 
me  e  vXn  hnjas  caligints,  ibid.  p.  34).  "O  Light,  cast 
npon  me  the  name  of  thy  conipaseiou,  for  I  am  in  bittcr 
angaish.  Hastę  thee,  hear  me.  I  haye  waited  for  my 
spouse  that  be  migbt  come  and  flght  for  me,  and  he  comes 
not.  Instead  of  light,  I  haye  receired  darknees  and  mat- 
ter. I  will  praise  thee,  I  will  glorify  thy  name;  let  my 
hymn  rise  with  aoceptance  to  thee  at  the  gatea  of  lisht. 
lict  my  whole  sonl  be  pnrifled  ftom  matter,  and  dwell  in 
the  divine  city.  Let  alf  sonls  which  reeeite  the  mynUry  be 
admitted  tberein"  ("fcKat  hornm  qui  snscipient  mysteri- 
nm,  ibid.  p.  Wu  The  same  ery  rises  tweWe  times  to  the 
Deliyerer.  **I  am  become,"  says  Sophia  asaln,  **  like  the 
dsemon  who  dwells  in  matter,  in  whom  all  light  fs  extinct. 
I  am  myself  become  matter.  My  strength  is  tnmed  to 
stone  in  me"  (Atqne  mea  yis  congciascnit  in  me,  t&idL 
p.  43).  **I  haTe  set  my  loye  in  thee,  O  Light,  leave  me 
not  in  the  chaos.  DeUrer  me  by  thy  knowledge**  (Li- 
bera mea  in  tna  cognitione,  ibid,  p.  66).  "My  trust  is  in 
thee ;  I  will  rejoice,  I  ^yill  sing  praise  to  thy  glory.  because 
thon  hast  had  pity  on  me.  Oiye  me  thy  naptism,  and 
wash  away  my  sins." 

This  mythology,  fuli  of  poetic  sadness,  was  skilfully 
spread  as  a  yeil  oyer  the  abstractions  of  Gnosticism, 
and  adapted  them  to  the  taste  of  subtle  and  unhealthy 
miods.  The  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
in  spite  of  its  uniform!  ty,  pleased  the  readers  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  satisfied  those  feyerish  imagi- 
nations  which  had  lost  the  sense  of  tnie  beauty.  Pride 
found  its  gratification  in  these  new  mysteries,  which 
emulated  in  eyery  respect  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  Mithra. 
See  Cramer,  Beitrdge  zur  Beforderung  tkeolog,  KemU- 
nUse  (1778) ,  iii,  82  8q. ;  Kostlin,  Das  gnoftiache  Syttem  deś 
B,  Pistis  Sophia,  in  Zeller'8  Theol  Johrb,  (Tllb.  1854), 
yol  i  and  ii.    See  Gnosticism.    (J.  H.W.) 

Piatoja,  Synod  of,  in  1786.  marks  one  of  the  many 
reformatory  moycments  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
which  remained  without  any  effect.  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany  (q.  y.),  actuated  by  the  same  sense  in  which  his 
brother  Joseph  U  of  Austria  acted,  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  country.  For 
this  purpose  he  issued  Jan.  2G,  1786,  a  circular-address 
to  his  bishops,  containing  fifty-sevcn  articlcs  of  his  re- 
formatory plan,  which  he  wished  them  to  examinc  re- 
spectiycly,  and  carry  out.  The  most  important  points 
for  consideration  were,  1.  The  necessity  of  holding  an- 
nual  synods  in  cach  diocese :  2.  The  restitution  of  the 
episcopal  power;  3.  A  scientific  training  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  rcligious  education  of  the  people.  This  circular- 
address  was  prepared  by  the  grand-duke  himsclf,  who 
was  well  ycrsed  in  theological  literaturę.  He  gave  his 
bishops  six  months'  time  for  consideration,  but  after  this 
time  he  expected  them  to  answer  in  a  frank  and  cate- 
gorical  manner.  Almost  all  the  bishops  opposed ;  among 
those  who  fayored  the  plan  was  the  bishop  of  Pistoja, 
Scipio  Ricci,  who,  haying  high  notions  of  religioos 
purity,  attempted  other  rcforms.  In  Scptember,  1786, 
Ricci  assembled  a  diocesan  council  at  Pistoja,  which  was 
opencd  Sept.  18  in  the  church  of  St.  Leopold.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  deigymen  were  present,  among 
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irhom  was  the  gfeitest  ananimity.  Amoog  the  passed 
resoladons  we  find  sereral  thafe  aimed  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  image-worship  and  the 
inrocatioa  of  tbe  aaints;  auppression  of  certain  lelics 
which  gare  occaaion  to  sapentitioos  practiceB ;  encour- 
agemeot  to  spread  leligtotis  worka,  eapedally  the  Gospel, 
aroong  the  flock.  Besides  advocatuig  the  use  of  the 
liturj^T  in  the  orał  langtiage  of  the  oountnr,  and  expo8- 
ing  the  abuse  of  indulgenoes,  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  biflhopa  waa  maintained,  and  tbe  foor  propoeitiona 
ofihe  Gallioui  Charch  of  1682  (comp*  the  art.  Galłicas 
CiiiRCH,  iii,  725,  of  this  Cychp,)  were  adopted.  The 
synod  alao  leoommended  that  the  eccleeiastical  law  of 
mtińige  shonld  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
The  minatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reform  of  mon- 
acbisin— all  orders  should  be  united  into  one,  and  per- 
petual  Tows  shonld  be  restricted  or  abolished — and 
Chiirch  disdpltne,  and  to  carry  this  out  the  oonvocation 
of  a  national  synod  was  espressed  as  very  desirable. 
The  grand-duke,  who  welcomed  these  resolutions  with 
gnat  joy,  oonyoked  a  oouncil  at  Florence  of  the  bishops 
of  Toacany,  April  23, 1787,  and  proposed  to  them  fifty- 
lerea  artidefl  conceming  the  reform  of  eoclesiastical 
discipline.  The  result  was,  that  all  articles  were  either 
Uid  aside  or  so  modified  as  to  lose  their  importance. 
Tbe  govemment  did  not  abandon  its  reformatory  plans, 
tihi  idlowed  every  blshop  to  do  in  his  diocese  what  hc 
pleased.  Leopold'8  sucoessor  abandoned  all  these  plans, 
ud  Kifiered  a  papai  buli,  A  udorem  fidńy  dated  Aug. 
2}<.  1794,  to  condemn  the  eighty-five  pcopositions  ojf 
tbe  Synod  of  Pistoja.  Comp.  Atii  t  decreti  del  eon-' 
ńtio  diaecesiMO  di  Piatoja  a,  1786,  edited  by  Bracali 
and  translated  into  Latin:  Acta  ti  decreta  tynodi  diet' 
ctt,  PiOoriensis  (1791, 2  vols.).  The  proceedings,  pnb- 
lished  at  the  espense  of  the  grand-duke,  and  prepared 
by  C.  Cambiagi  in  7  rols.,  were  aiso  translated  into 
Latin:  Acta  congrfgationi»  archiepiscoporum  et  epis- 
mporun  Hdrurim  Florentia  anno  1787  celebraicPy  Ex 
Italico  translata  a  J.  Schwarzel  (Bamb.  1790-1794); 
Tir  de  Scipion  de  Riccij  par  de  Potter  (Bruss.  182Ó,  3 
ToU),  German  transL  4  v61s.  (Stuttg.  1826) ;  Wolf,  6'e- 
fckiclUe  der  rom.-4Mthol,  Kirche  wUer  Puu  VI  (Leips. 
17%);  Mttnch,  Leopold  von  Oesterreich,  in  his  Denh' 
yruróigheilen^  p,  303  8q. ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyhhp,  s.  v. ; 
Tbnloffiiches  Univer9al'Lexihm,  s.  v.;  H.  B,  Smith, 
llittonf  o/the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tabiea, 
P.619;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeichichłe,  §  164,  p.  9 ; 
Kiedner,  Lehrbuch  der  christL  KirchengeschichU,  p.  846 ; 
Hageobach-Hurst,  Ilistory  o/the  Church  in  the  ISth 
and  im  Centuries^  ii,  433 ;  Evangeli$che  KirchenzeUung 
(1820),  p.  270  sq. ;  Deozinger,  Enchiridion  tymbohrum 
etdf,Miomtm  (4th  ed.  1865),  p.  888  są., «  Prcepotiłiones 
^  Synodi  d»aix9Ctna  Pistorientis  damnata  a  Pio  VI 
Pfr  wiutitutumem  *Auctorem  fdei''  Aug.  28,  1794; 
Baokc,  in  ZeiUehHJl  JUr  historitche  Thtologie,  1871, 
iąirtil     (B.P.) 

Pistor,  HB5BICUS,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  hymn, 
"  De  S.  Johanue  Baptista,"  commencing,  '*  Pnecuraoris 
et  BaptiataBL**  Tbe  only  notice  we  have  of  Pistor  is 
thst  given  by  Clichtovlus  in  Elucidator  Eccles.  p.  198, 
where  we  read :  "  Auctor  ejus  (viz.  of  the  hymn)  fuisse 
traditor  esimins  pater  Henricus  Pistor,  doctor  theolo- 
gu8  Pańsiensis,  et  in  religiosfi  domo  StL  Yictoris  juxto 
Parisioj  monasticam  vitam  professus,  qui  etiam  Con- 
cUio  Constantinensi  (1414-18)  interfuit,  eaque  tempes- 
t«te,  doctrina  et  rirtute  mirifice  floroit"  This  is  about 
iU>    As  to  the  hymn  itself,  the  first  rerse  runs  thus : 

Pnecnrsorls  et  Baptists 
Dłem  Istnm  chorns  iste 

Yeneretnr  laudłbns. 
Tero  dlo  Jam  dieecat, 
Ut  In  nostrifl  elncercat 

Yems  dies  mentlbus. 

See  Daniel,  Thetaurut  Hymnol  ii,  169 ;  Trench,  Sacred 
««w  Podry,  p.  91  8q. ;  Karobach,  Anlhobgie  chrittL 
<'«*fiW^864.     (RP.) 

^toiiiu  (Germ.  Becker^j  a  name  oommon  to  many 


theologians  in  the  dni  two  centories  of  the  Beformation, 
uf  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  GoKRiU),  a  Brunswick  theologian.  Together  with 
Paul  Eitzen,  of  Hamburg,  and  Joachim  Morliu,  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Harden- 
beig  controveray  (comp.  Herzog,  Recd-Eneyklop,  v,  540 
9q.).  In  1562  he  was  supcrintendent  in  GUstrow;  in 
1572  the  duke  Ulric  of  Mecklenburg  dismissed  him 
from  his  estates.  He  then  went  to  Rostock ;  thencc  to 
Antwerp  and  Yienna;  was  appointed  superintendent 
at  Hildeaheim,  and,  when  expelled,  retumed  again  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1588.  Sce  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  B.y,;  Theologisches  Universal'Lexikon,s.v, 

2.  John  (1),  at  first  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  of  St. 
John's  in  Nidda,  a  Hessian  city,  aflerwanls  first  Lu- 
theran  pastor  and  superintendent  there,  took  part  with 
Melancthon  and  Bocer  as  a  representatiye  uf  the  Prot- 
estanta in  the  colloquy  at  Batisbon  iu  1541,  and  after- 
wards  at  Wonna  in  1557.  In  1544  he  was  very  ac- 
tive  in  aiding  the  prince  Herman,  count  of  Wied,  to 
introduce  the  Beformation  in  the  archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne,  but  the  battle  at  Muhiberg  put  an  eud  to  the 
whole  moyement.  Pistorius  died  in  1588.  See  Herzog, 
Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Theolog.  UnicereaULerihon,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Hisł,  of  the  Church  of  Chi'i8t  in  Chronological 
Tables,  p.  53 ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeich.  §  135, 
3 ;  Niedncr,  Lehrbuch  der  chrisłL  Kirchengesch.  p.  635. 

3.  JouN  (2)  (also  called  Niddanus,  from  his  natiye 
place),  son  of  the  former,  was  bom  Feb.  4, 1546.  He 
studied  flrst  medicine,  law,  and  history,  and  finally  the- 
ology.  Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  became  next  a  zeal- 
ous  Calrinist,  and  induced  the  first  son  of  the  mai^are 
Charles  II  of  Baden,  Ernest  Frederick,  to  join  him. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  alone  he  could  see  the  oontinuity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  induced  the  second  son  of  the 
margrave  Jacob  to  foUow  hinu  In  behalf  of  his  patron, 
he  held  in  1589  a  coUoquy  at  Baden  with  Andres  and 
Hcerbrand,  who  represented  Lutheranism,  and  Scbyrius, 
who  represented  Calyinism.  A  second  colloquy  hc  held 
at  Emmendiogen  in  1590,  with  Dr.  Peppos,of  Strasburg. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Pistorius  went  to  Frei- 
burg  and  Constance;  became  doctor  of  tbeolog>%  canon 
of  Constance,  cathedral-prorost  of  Breslau,  and  imperial 
connsellor  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  Pistorius  died 
in  1608.  In  his  Theorema  de  fidei  Christiana  dejimia 
menaura,  and  in  Unser  von  Gottes  Genaden  JaJcchs  Mark- 
grafen  zu  Baden  •  .  .  chrisfl.  erheUiche  und  wohlfun- 
dirte  Motifen^eUi^  he  endeavorc<l  to  justify  his  own  and 
his  patron*s  conrersion  to  the  Church  of  Romę.  Hia 
polemics  against  Luther  in  his  A  natomia  Lutheri,  seu  de 
septem  spiritibus  Lutherij  called  forth  a  number  of  re- 
joinders.  Pistorius  is  also  the  author  of  soroe  medical 
worka,  and  some  historical  works  on  Poland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Spain.  In  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Romę,  Pistorius  also  wrote  a  Wegiceiser  Jur  alle  ver^ 
fuhrten  Chrisłen,  to  which  Dr.  Mentzer  replied  in  his 
Anti ^ Pistorius,  See  Fechti  Historia  Colloguii  Em- 
mendingensisj  cui  subjicUur  prołocollum  et  conclusio  (Ros- 
tockii,  1709) ;  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Theolog, 
UnicerscU-Lescikon,  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  Gelehr1en-Lexikony  s.  v. ; 
Buchanan,  Justification  (see  Index). 

4.  Theophilus  (1),  snccecded  the  excellent  John 
Mathesius  (q.  v.)  in  the  ministiy  at  Joachimsthal ;  and 
his  son, 

5.  Theophilus  (2),  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  lectnred 
at  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Jena,  and  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
Enchiridion  lingum  sanctm  grammeUioam  (Leips.  1612), 
etc  See  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  JOcher,  Gelehrłen- 
LexikonfB,y,;  Fttrst,^t5/:. JucLiii.  106;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog,  Handbudt,  p.  111,  No.  1574.     (R  P.) 

Pit.  In  the  A.  Y.  this  word  appears  with  a  figura- 
tire  as  well  as  a  literał  meaning.  It  passes  from  the 
facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of  Palestine 
and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  this  power  it  is  nsed  to  reprcsent  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  and  the  starting-point  which  the  lit- 
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eral  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual  10,  in  each  casci 
a  subject  of  sorae  interest. 

1.  Of  thcse  Wr,  nia  (root  ^IKS,  cognate  *lKą,  beer^ 
a  well),  occure  most  freąuently,  and  means  a  deep  hole 
or  pit,  dug  in  the  fint  instance  for  a  well,  or  a  cUtem 
hewn  or  cut  in  stone,  a  resenroir,  which  the  Orientals 
are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  in  those  regions  where 
there  are  few  or  no  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  presenr- 
ing  rain-water  for  travellers  and  cattle.  These  cistems 
and  trenches  are  often  without  water,  no  supply  being 
obtainable  fur  them  except  from  the  rain.  In  old  de- 
cayed  cistems  the  water  leaks  out,  or  becomes  slimy 
(Jer.  ii,  13).  Such  cistems  or  pits,  when  without  water, 
were  often  used  in  the  East  apparently  for  three  par- 
poses :  (1)  As  a  place  of  aq>ulłure  (Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  xxx, 
4 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18),  hence  nia  ''^'11'',  "they  that  go 
down  to  the  pit" — a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence,  em- 
ployed  sometimes  to  denote  dying  without  hope,  but 
commonly  a  simple  going  down  to  the  place  of  the 
dead  (see  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.) ;  also,  "  the  graveB  set  ui 
the  sides  of  the  pit"  (Exod.  xxxii,  23),  the  recesses  cut 
out  for  purposes  of  borial;  or  they  might  be  the  natural 
fissures  in  the  rocks,  abounding  in  all  limestone  forma- 
tions,  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist.  (2)  A  />rMon.*  *^thcy  shall  be  gathered  as 
prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up*" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  22;  also  Jer.  xxxvii,  16;  £xod.  xit,  29). 
The  pit  or  dungeon  was  a  coromon  place  of  punishment 
in  the  East,  and  very  dreadful  it  was,  as  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  illustrates  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4, 9).  To  be  doomed 
to  the  pit  was  often  to  be  left  to  a  slow  death  by  starva- 
tion ;  and  to  be  saved  from  such  a  doom  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  all  deliverances.  Hence  it  was  used 
(8)  as  a  place  of  destrucium  (Zech.  ix,  11).  In  the  case 
of  Joseph,  Keuben  suggested  the  pit  as  a  de  vice  for 
Baving  his  brother ;  the  others  hostile  to  Joseph  adopted 
it  as  the  most  secret,  and,  they  might  think,  the  least 
guilty  method  of  making  awflv  with  him  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
22-29). 

As  remarked  above,  in  this  word,  as  in  the  cognate 

*^K2l,  bier  (which  is  likewise  rendered  pit  in  Gen.  xiv, 
10;  Psa.  lv,  23;  Ixix,  15;  Prov.  xxiii,  27),  the  special 
thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water  (Gesen. 
Tkesaur,  s.  v.).  The  process  of  desynonymizing  which 
goes  on  in  all  languagcs  scems  to  have  conflned  the 
former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the 
rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water.  Tbus,  where  the 
sense  in  both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English 
word  is  used,  we  have  pit  (beer)  connected  with  the 
"  deep  water,"  "  the  water-flood,"  "  the  deep"  (P8a.lxix, 
16),  while  in  pit  (=113)  there  is  nothing  but  the  "  miry 
clay"  (Psa.  xl,  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is  that  there  is 
"no  wftter"  in  it  (Zech.  ix,  11).  So  far  the  idea  in- 
volved  has  been  rather  that  of  misery  and  despair  than 
of  death.  But  in  the  phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to 
the  pit"  ("^na)  it  becomes  even  morę  constantly  than 
the  synonyms  noticed  below  (sheol,  shachalh)  the  rep- 
resentative  of  the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi,  14, 
16 ;  xxxii,  18,  24 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  cxliii,  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer :  1.  The 
wide,  deep  excavaŁion  became  the  place  of  buriaL  The 
"  grave8  were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit"  {bór)  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  24).  To  one  looking  into  it,  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  morę  mysterious 
Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  invi8ible  home. 
2.  The  pit,  however,  in  this  sense,  was  never  simply 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in 
it  a  thought  of  soorn  and  condemnation.  This,  too, 
had  its  origin  apparently  in  the  use  madę  of  the  exca- 
vations,  which  had  either  never  been  wells,  or  had  lost 
the  supply  of  water.  The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his 
enemies  was  left  to  perish  in  the  pit  (pór)  (Zech.  ix, 
11).  The  greatest  of  all  deUverance8  is  that  the  cap- 
tive  exile  is  released  from  the  slow  death  of  8tarvaŁŁ0D 


in  it  CaharJiathj  Isa.  li,  14).  The  history  of  Jeremiah, 
east  into  the  dungeon  or  pit  (6dr)  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6,  9), 
let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into  the 
filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water),  with 
death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  face,  shows  how 
terrible  an  instmment  of  punishment  was  soch  a  pit. 
The  condition  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  sŁone- 
ąuarries  of  S\nracuse  (Thac  vii,  87),  the  Persian  pun- 
ishment of  the  oiró^oc  (Ctesias,  Pert,  48),  the  oabliettes 
of  mediieval  prisons,  present  instances  of  cnielty  morę 
or  less  analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  as- 
sociations  of  materiał  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  morę  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  haughty  or  onjost  than  did  the  »hcol  or 
the  grave.    See  Wklu 

2.  Shdchathf  HH^,  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  cognate 
HH*!©,  thuchah  (rendered  "pit"  in  Prov.  xx,  14;  Jer. 
ii,  6 ;  xvui,  20, 22),  TmĆ,  shechUth  ("  pit,"  PrDV.  xxviii, 
10),  n^^np,  «A«cAi<A  ("pit," Lam. iv, 20;  " destruction," 
Psa.  cvii,  20),  and  nn-^Ó,  shu^dh  ("pit,"  Psa.  lvii,  6; 
cxix,  86;  Jer.  xviii,  22),  as  the  root  H^Ć  shows,  the 
sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought  (Gesen.  Tke- 
saur, 8.  V.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth  (Psa.  ix,  16 ;  cxix, 
86).  A  pit  thus  madę  and  then  covered  lightly  ovpr, 
served  as  a  trap  by  which  animals  or  men  might  be  en- 
snared  (Psa.  xxxv,  7).  It  thus  became  a  type  of  sor- 
row  and  confusion,  from  which  a  man  could  not  extri- 
cate  himself,  of  the  great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men, 
of  the  dreariness  of  death  (Job  xxxiii,  18,  24,  28.  30). 
To  "go  down  to  tłie  pit"  is  to  die  without  hope.  It  is 
the  penalty  of  evil-doers,  that  from  which  the  rightcous 
are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God.     See  Trap. 

8.  Shiólj  bkW,  in  Numb.  xvi,  30,  33 ;  Job  xvii,  16. 
Here  the  word  is  one  whtch  is  used  only  of  the  hollow, 
shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  as  such 
it  has  been  treated  of  under  Helu 

4.  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered  pit  in  the  A.  Y.  are 

the  foUowing :  39^,  gib,  something  cut  out,  hence  a  cii' 
tern  in  the  rock  (Jer.  xlv,  8) ;  and  the  cognate  Kai,  gibk 
(Isa.  xxx,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  3);  yc^S,  gumdta,  something 
dug  (only  Eccles.  x,  8) ;  and  rnfi,  póchath,  an  ereara- 
tion  (2  Sam.  xvii,  9;  xviił,  17;  Isa.  xxiv,  17,  18;  Jer. 
xlviii,  43, 44 ;  "  hole,"  Jer.  xlviii,  28;  "  snare,"  Sam.  iii, 
47).  The  term  mahamoróih,  T&ycTro,  rendered  "  deep 
pits"  (Psa.  cxl,  10),  properly  signifies  9trtcan»y  v:hirl- 
pooUf  abysaes  oftcater,  The  rabbins,  Syromachus,  and 
Jerome  understood  pits  of  water, 

6.  The  Greek  terms  are  the  foUowing:  in  Rev.  ix,  1, 
2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless  pit"  is  the  tran&Ia- 
tion  of  ró  ^piap  rijc  apifaaor,  The  A.  V.  has  rightly 
taken  ^pkap  here  as  the  equivalent  of  bór  rather  tlian 
beir,  The  pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  Itis 
opened  with  a  key  (Rev.  ix,  1;  xx,  1).  Siśtan  is  east 
into  it,  as  a  prisoner  (xx,  2).  In  Matt.  xii,  11,  "  pit'' 
is  the  rendering  of  pó^woc,  a  deep  hole  or  "  ditch"  (as 
rendered  in  Matt.  xv,  14 ;  Lukę  vi,  89).    See  Cistkbn. 

Pitaka  or  Pitakattayan  (Pali  pHahan^  a  "  bas- 
ket,"  and  fóyo,  "  threc"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bad- 
dhists.  The  text  of  the  Pitaka  is  divided  into  thiee 
great  classes.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  first 
class,  called  Winaga,  were  addressed  to  the  priests;  those 
in  the  second  class,  Sutra,  to  the  laity ;  and  those  in  the 
third  class,  Abkidarma,  to  the  dewas  and  brahmas  of 
the  celestial  worlds.  There  is  a  commentary  called  the 
Atikakatha^  which,  until  recently,  was  regarded  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  text.  The  text,  as  we  leam 
from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  was  orally  prcsenred  until  the 
reign  of  the  Singhalese  monarch  Wattagamani,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  104  to  B.C.  76,  when  it  was  coramit- 
ted  to  writing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  commen- 
tary was  written  by  Badhagosha  in  A.D.  420.  To  es- 
tablish  the  text  of  the  Pitakas  three  8everal  convoca- 
tions  were  held.  The  iirst  met  B.C.  643,  when  the 
whole  was  rehearaed,  eyery  syllable  being  repeated  witli 


Ibt  dIdhM  intdiiiin,  utd  tu  luth^ntie  ver>ion  ettib- 

lishtit.  iboagh  not  cemraitwd  to  writing.     Tbe  ttcaai 
(»ovocUioa  wu  bdd  in  B.a  443,  when  tbe  wholc 


iiig  »pntng  up  coDtrmry  to  Łh»  teubinga  of  Buddhft. 
■Hk  Ibird  cooTooition  look  place  EC.  308,  wb«i  tbe 
Piuku  veie  tgain  rebcatwd,  wiEboot  eitber  retRDch- 
meni  or  ulilition.  Thcw  Mcred  bookł  tit  oC  iidmenw 
aa,  conuining,  along  witb  lb«  commeDUiy,  nearly 
1.000.000  lion.     See  BuddHIStS. 

Pitcalm,  Ai.EXANDKił,  n  Scottigh  divuiii  who  flour- 
ćhel  [o  tbe  Becond  balf  or  tbe  ITlb  cenlur]',  uiil  «|>- 
pun  to  faire  b«n  oblLged  Co  leek  refuge  ia  Holland,  ił 
kDDira  lo  lU  oni;  as  Ibe  autbor  of,  Cotnpaidiaria  PAy- 
tiokyin  AriMloItlia  mu  cum  Anatoma  CattttiaaUm 
(LoDiL  1676,  12mo)  :^Ifnnaimia  Ecangtiica  ApotlolO' 
nu  Pauli  it  Jacobi  m  Dottrma  de  Jtutyf.  etc  (Rotterd. 
1685. 4to).  In  the  lut-iumed  wark,  wbicb  is  of  a  con- 
uotfTsUl  naturę,  ntciim  oppawa  SocinUns,  Papi»t«, 
ud  Annmiaiu  in  generał,  and  Curccilauł,  Monu,  Buli, 
Sbtriock,  and  Butcr  in  particulir.  Thcre  ii  a  good 
dul  or  ledu^ing  and  aeutenen  displayed  in  th«  book, 
ud  he  deacTTCS  tbe  >tudy  of  Calvinista.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pltc»lmB,  At.ExAittiiB,  apotber  S<nltish  djritie, 
Boorisbed  abont  the  ume  time  as  Ihe  precedin^;.  He 
■B  mioiMer  aC  Onm.     He  publiriied  The  Spirilual 

*ilb  God  ia  pnyer  (Edinb.  1664,  2  vola.  4to). 

Pltch  is  the  rendeting  ia  the  A.  V.  of  two  Hebrew 
■«d^  te'plUtlt,  pęt,  and  bo'pktr,  lęs.  1'he  fonner 
brnin  Ibe  Kwt  zuph,  B'1,  lo  fioa,  ot  U  fi^łit(like  the 
Gtntian  SiAmatt,  froni  the  rerb  ickmtUen)  (Exod.  ii,  3 ; 
ht.  uxiT,  9i  comp.  Uishna,  Schab.  2). '  The  latter  is 
Iran  tbe  rooC  "nCB,  (u  coctr  ot  amear,  and  is  UMd  in 
Gen.  vi,  14,  wherc  the  Sept,  has  óafakTOr,  the  Vulg. 
UlutKm.  The  word  l^n,  chaiar,  rendered  "ilime" 
(Gen.  xi.  3;  xir,  10;  kW  ii,  3),  llkenrise  belonga 
heie.  The  thiee  Hebrew  temig  all  repre»nt  the  ume 
otJKt,  Tix.  minerml  pilch  or  aipbalt,  in  ils  diflerent  as- 
pnti:  ziphtiA  (the  tijl  of  tbe  modem  Arab*,  Wiltiinnin, 
■lKi^ń^.il,IZO)ia  itB]iquidBtate,cA«Rdrin  i  ta  solid 
Haił,  from  ita  red  cfrfor,  Ihough  also  esplained  in  refer- 
BKc  to  the  manaer  in  whicb  iC  boila  up  (the  Tonner, 
boacrer,  being  mon  conńatent  with  tbe  appeirance  of 
ihe  liro  termu  in  Juslapoiition  in  Esod.  ii,  3;  A.  T. 
'  pitFb  ind  ilime") ;  and  tóphrr,  in  reference  to  iu  nae 
in  orFtlaTing  irood-work  (Gen.  vi,  14).  Aspbalt  is  an 
°(aque,  inflainniable  sobatance,  wbich  buhblea  up  frooi 
nbunanean  ronntains  in  a  liquid  alate,  and  bardem  by 
tipłsure  to  Ihe  air,  but  readily  melta  under  the  iiiHu- 
"Kt  of  heat.  In  the  latler  atate  it  ia  Tety  tenacious, 
•ndauugedaaamnent  in  lieu  of  niortar  inBabvloitia 
(Gen.  xi,  3;  Strabo,  xvi,743i  Herod,  i,  173),  aa  iell  as 
fot  coatiug  Ihe  ontaidea  of  yeseela  (Gen.  vi,  H;  Jo«e- 
flna,  War,  iv,  8,  4),  anU  particulaily  for  making  the 
papcnu  boata  of  tbe  Egyptiana  nater-tight  (Exod.  ii, 
1:  WiUiiuon,ii,  IW),  'ilie  Babyloniana  obtained  theit 
ebiefBDpplyfroni  apringtat  la  (tbe  modem  Hit),  whieh 
•n  9tiU  in  eKistence  (Uerod.i,  179).  The  Jewsand  Ara- 
Inani  got  thein  in  larga  quantities  fioin  the  Dead  Sea, 
■bicta  bence  receired  ita  clauical  name  o(Lacyi  A  iphai- 
Un.  ThelatterwaapaiticuUrlypriEedforitapurplebue 
(Pliny,  iiTiii,  38).  In  tbe  early  agc*  oTtbe  Bibie  the 
dime-pila  (Gen.  xiv.  10),  or  aprings  of  aaphalt,  were  ap- 
pairnl  in  the  yale  of  SJddim,  at  tbe  soutbem  end  of  the 
•aa.  They  are  nnw  eouMalcdtbtoaghlhe  suhmergenoe 
of  tbe  plain,  and  the  lephalt  probably  fama  itself  intn 
1  cnut  on  tbe  tied  of  the  lakę,  whenee  it  ii  dialodged  by 
unbquakea  or  other  eauaea.  Early  writ«a  descrihe 
Ibe  miwu  thna  thnmn  ap  on  tbe  aarface  of  the  like  aa 
of  IB7  OdOBderaWe  aiza  (Joaepbna,  War,  ic,  8, 4;  ■; 
ffiB.v,G;  Diod.Sicii,4e).  Tbia  ia  naw  arare  « 
rence  (ttuainaon,  i,  617),  tbough  imali  piecea  maT 
•Unlly  be  pickat  Dp  on  tłte  ahore.     The  inflami 


Pitcher  in  tbe  A.V.repreaenta  tbe  foUowing  word* 
in  the  original :  1. 1^,  iad;  Sept,  Wpin  ;  Yulg.  kt/dria, 
lagma ;  akin  la  Sanactit  jtiil  and  KÓioc  ;  rendered 
"bairel"  (1  Kinga  xvii,  lii  xviu,  33).  2.^=3  and 
^?],  nubtl;  Sept.  ayyiiavi  Yulg.  rat;  A.V.  "bottle," 
only  once  a  "  pitcher"  (L«rD.  iv,  2),  where  it  is  Joined 
with  to^n,  an  eartben  v*B8eI  (Geaen,  Tknaur.  p.  622). 
3.  In  tbeN.  T.  apaiuor,  twice  only  (Mark  stv,  13; 
Lukę  Xlii,  10).  It  denotes  tbe  wiłei-Jan  or  pitchcra 
wiih  one  or  two  handlea,usedchiefly  by  womcn  for  m- 
rving  water,  as  in  the  sl«rv  of  Rebeeca(Gen.  xxiv,  16- 
20;  but  aee  Mark  xiv,  l3j'Luke  xxii,  10).  This  prac- 
tice  has  beea  and  is  BtiQ  usual  I»ih  in  the  Eaal  and 
elsewhere.  Tbe  ynselB  used  for  the  purpoae  aie  gener- 
ally  canied  on  the  bead  or  on  tbe  ehoulder.    The  Beda- 

"  bottle"  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen.  xii,  14 ;  Harmer,  Obt. 
iv,246;  Layard, A'in. and Bui. p. B78 ;  Kobem, Skttchr; 
pi.  164;  Arvteux,  Trae.  p.  203;  Burckhardt,  jyofrf  on 
Ued.  i,  361 ;  Thomson,  La«d  and  Book,  ii,  3T9).  The 
same  word  kad  ia  used  of  the  pitchera  emplayed  by 
Gideon'a  300  men  (Judg.  vii,  IC),  where  tbe  use  madę 
of  tbem  marka  tbe  materiał.  Also  tbe  veinel  (A.  V, 
barrel)  iii  whicb  the  meal  of  tbe  Sareplan  ttidow  was 
contained  (I  Kinga  xvii,  12),  and  the  "  barrelg"  of  watei 
used  hy  Elijah  at  Uount  Cannd  (xviii,  33).  It  ia  aisn 
uied  flguratirely  of  the  life  of  man  (Eccles.  xii,  6).  It 
i>  tbua  probable  Ihat  earthen  rcasels  weie  uied  by  the 
JewB  as  they  weie  by  the  Egyptianafor  containing  boih 
liquids  and  dry  prnvislonł  (Bitcb,  Anc.  Pollery,  i,  43). 
At  the  Fountun  of  Xazareth  may  be  aeen  men  and 
women  with  pitcbeis  which  scarcely  diSer  from  thosa 
in  use  in  Egypt  and  Kuhia  (Kobcrts,  Skriehtt,  pL  29, 
164).  The  waler-pot  ot  the  woman  of  Samaria  waa 
probably  one  of  thia  kind,  to  be  distinguished  from  Ibe 

much  larger  amphors  of  the  marriage-feast  al  Cana 

Smith.     See  Bottle;  Crube;  Ewer;  Flaoon;  Pot, 
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youngest  of  tbirteen  children.  Very  early  in  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  religious  cultur«.  and  at  the  age  nT 
eleven  was  converled,  and  joined  the  Uethodists.  Hi* 
Bchool  life  was  noled  for  its  spirilual  toiie.  At  fourteen 
he  entered  Dickineon  College.  At  sixtetn  he  look  the 
prize  medal  in  the  junior  nmtest,  and  gradualed  the 
Qnt  in  his  clsaa.  The  year  foikiwing  his  graduation  be 
became  profeaanr  in  Emory  Female  College,  Cailisle,  Pa., 
and  whiie  in  tbia  position  waa  licenaed  to  preach.  Im- 
pressed  wiib  tbe  value  of  a  biglier  tbeological  Iraininft 
he  went  to  Eranston;  bnt  the  climate  proving  unfa- 
yorable  to  bis  health,  he  retumed  to  his  home.  In  ibe 
fali  of  18G.5  be  entered  the  thenlogical  acbool  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  tbe  spring  of  1867,  wbsn 
he  gnduated.  Joining  the  New  England  Conference, 
he  waa  *ent  to  Ambeial,  Haat^  which  waa  ■  new  field 
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for  Hethodism.  In  1868  he  was  caUed  to  Moigantown^ 
West  Virginu^  where  hb  Ubon  were  reiy  sooceMfuL 
In  1870  he  was  sUŁioned  at  Lawrenoe,  Mass.,  but  find- 
ing  his  wife*8  healŁh  failing,  he  enteried  the  Philadel- 
phia  Conference,  and  in  March,  1872,  was  sCationed  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.  In  Blarch,  1873,  he  was  sent  to  AUen- 
town,  Pa.,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  appointmenL  In 
the  spring  ot  1875,  his  own  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europę.  Retuming  the  middle  of  September,  his  pas- 
torał work  occupied  his  time  uatil  Feb.23,when  he  was 
taken  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungsi  He  died  May 
18, 187G.  His  scholarship  was  thorough  and  elevated, 
his  style  classic  and  chaste.  His  manner  was  gentlc 
and  unpretentious,  and  his  presentation  of  truth  forco- 
ful  and  vivid.  His  favorite  theme  was  the  all-power- 
fui  Name.     See  Zion's  UeraJdy  Aug.  10, 1876. 

Pi'thom  (Heb.  PUhom%  QńB,  meaning,  if  of  Heb. 
deriiration,  moutk  of  Thom;  but  the  word  is  probably 
Egyptian,  meaning  łke  [city  of]  Thomd  [justice]  ;  Sept. 
n<i^<tf/z,  V.  r.  nfŁ^w),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  "  which 
knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod.  i,  1 1 ).  In  the  Heb.  these  cities 
are  two,  Pithom  and  Raamses ;  the  Sept.  adds  On  as  a 
third.  It  is  probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  most  east- 
em  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  like  Raamses,  if,  as  is  reasoo- 
ablc,  we  snppose  the  latter  to  be  the  Rameses  mentioned 
elsewhcre,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  occnpied  in  pub- 
lic  works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen.  See 
Raamses.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  PatumtUj 
naTovfŁoc,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tkoum 
or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninos,  probably  the 
mllitary  station  Thohu  of  the  Notitiau  Whcther  or  not 
Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  little 
doabt  that  the  name  is  identicaL  The  first  part  is  the 
same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite 
artide  mascnline  or  a  poasessiv^e  pronoan,  unless  indeed, 
with  Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  "abode"/>a, 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.  See  Pi- 
BESETH.  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
Atum  or  Tum^  a  divinity  worshippcd  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis, as  well  as  Ra,  both  being  forms  of  the  son  [see 
On],  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Thoam  or  Thou  was  rery 
near  the  Ueliopolite  nome,  and  perhaps  morę  anciently 
within  it,  and  that  a  monument  at  Abu-Kesheid  shows 
that  the  worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley 
of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patumus  and  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raamses,  and  the  prob- 
able connection  in  both  cases  with  Heliopolis  confirms 
the  conclusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi,  28  mentions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the 
Heroopolis  of  the  Sept.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have  yet  to 
be  determined,  before  we  can  spcak  positiyely  as  to  the 
Pithom  of  Exodus.  Herodotus  places  Patumus  in  the 
Arabian  nome  upon  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sca  (ii,  48). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  fifty  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolis,  and  forty-eight  from  Pelusium;  but 
this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus,  and  also  for  Pi- 
thom, if  that  place  were  near  Heliopolis,  as  its  name 
and  connection  with  Raamses  seem  to  indicate.  It  was 
twelve  miles  from  Yicus  Judaorum,  aocording  to  the 
Itinerary,  It  must  tberefore  have  been  somewhere  over 
against  Wady  TAmilat,  or  the  valley  of  Thom,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  that  ralley,  and  not  far  from  Pi-beseth  or 
Bubastis,  now  called  Tell  Basta.  TtU  tl-Ktbir,  or  <*  the 
Great  Heap,'*  which  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  may 
perhaps  be  the  site  of  ancient  Pithom.  Heroopolis, 
which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  had  almost  become 
mythical,  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  as  Pithom.  Hero- 
opolis, according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
Trajan*8  canal,  i.  e.  its  eaatem  extremity,  where  it  joined 
or  approached  the  morę  ancient  canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
possibly  at  or  within  the  mouth  of  this  yalley,  and,  ao- 
oording  to  Manetho,  not  far  from  the  Bubastic  bianoh 


of  the  Nile.  Mart  wńtcn,  boweyer,  regaid  the  niłos  at 
Abu-Kakeid  as  martdng  Che  site  of  Herodpoli&  Ac- 
oordingly  the  scholars  who  aooompanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition  plaoe  Pithom  on  the  site  of  the  present  A  bhoMeh, 
at  the  entranoe  of  the  Wady  Tftmilat,  where  there  was 
at  all  times  a  strong  militaiy  post.  See  Hengstenbeig, 
DieBiieker  MoMtMtódAegypten;  Dn  Bois  Ayme,  in  De^ 
BcripL  de  tEgypte,  xi,  377 ;  xviii,  1,  872 ;  Champollion, 
VRgypie  touM  ka  Pkaraoiu,  i,  172 ;  ii,  68.    See  Gosiiex. 

Pi'tłlon  (Heb.  Pithon',  "^Ti'^^,  perh.  harmless 
[Furst] ;  Sept.  ♦c^im'),  the  first  named  of  four  sons  of 
Micah,  the  gnindson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  king  Saul  (1 
Chroń,  viii,  88 ;  ix,  41).     RC  post  1050. 

Pitłion,  Francois  and  PiEBRE,twin-bn>ther8,were 
bom  Nov.  1, 1639.  Both  became  famous  as  canooists. 
Francois,  who  died  as  chanoellor  of  the  Pailiament  at 
Paris  in  1607,  poblished  among  other  works  the  Codex 
DionytiuM  Hadriamu  (u  e.  the  coUection  of  canons  of 
Dionysius  £xiguu8,  as  augmented  by  Adrian).  Pierre 
occupied  some  of  the  highest  ofiicial  positions,  which, 
howeyer,  he  relinąuished,  in  order  to  give  himself  en- 
tirely  to  his  studies.  Aflter  the  massacre  on  Bartholo- 
mew*s  eve,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  again  came  before  the  pnblic  to  defend  the 
converńon  of  Henry  lY,  and  to  effect  his  reooDciliation 
with  Paris.  He  died  at  Noyen-sur-Seine  in  1696. 
Pierre  wrote  Ije»  Liberie*  de  rŹylise  GaUicam  (Par. 
1694),  in  83  artides,  to  which  must  be  added  Du  Puy*s 
Preure*  des  lAberiet  de  FEylute  GaUicane,  de  Mcdstre 
Pierre  Piihan  (ibid.  1662).  Both  brothers  published 
an  edition  of  the  Corpus  jnris  canoR,  See  Tkeoloff. 
Umpertal-Lezikon,  s.  v.     (&  P.) 

Pitiiiil.    See  Pity 

Pitkin,  Caleb,  a  Preebyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Hartford,  Litchfidd  Co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn^  in 
1806;  studied  theology  pTivatdy  under  Rev.  Asahel 
Hooker,  of  Goshen,  Conn. ;  was  licensed  June  10,  1807, 
by  the  North  Congregational  Association  of  litchfidd, 
Conn.,  and  supplied  for  a  time  the  chnrches  of  Derby 
and  Oxford.  In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Milford,  being  ordaioed  and  installed  by  the  West 
Consociation  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  in  1816  he  acted  as 
missionary  in  Ashtabula  and  Portsge  counties,  Ohio: 
and  in  1817  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Charlestown,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  about  ten  yearsL  Previous  to  the  dose  of 
this  period  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  presbyteries 
of  Grand  River  and  Portage  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  college.  Mr.  Pitkin  had  been  an  active  agent  in 
this  work,  and  henceforward  it  was  the  prindpal  object 
of  his  attention.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Hudson,  where 
the  Western  Resenre  College  was  established,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  Feb.  6, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
Pretb,  Bieł,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  169.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Pitman,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Cookstown, 
N.  J.,  January,  1796^  He  early  embraced  rdigion,  be- 
came a  local  preacher  In  1817,  and  the  next  year  joined 
the  Philaddphia  Conference.  At  once  he  obtained 
popularity  with  all  hearers,  occupying,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  important  stations  and  districts  in  the 
Philaddphia  Conference.  In  the  year  1841  he  was 
dected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionair  So- 
dety.  His  health  failing  in  1860,  he  resigned  this  Of- 
fice and  retired  to  Trenton,  passing  serenely  and  joy- 
fuUy  from  life  in  1864,  and  leaving  a  name  for  Christian 
purity,  consistency,  ministerial  ability,  and  usefulness 
which  thousands  delight  to  remember.  He  possessed  a 
strong  memory,  a  quick  perception,  with  discriminating 
jndgment,  and  a  holy  evangelical  fenror  stamped  his 
pulpit  labors.  Dr.  Pitman  had  not  many  eqnals  mb  a 
public  speaker.  His  oratoiy  was  empbatically  not 
scholastic,  but,  like  the  great  Patrick  Henryka,  the  tnie 
doquence  of  oatnre.    Although  Dr«  Pitman  was  an  ex- 
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temporaMoas  preacher,  be  carefitlly  nsed  his  pen  in 
prepantions  for  Łhe  polpit.  Many  sennons  he  ¥noŁe 
in  fuli,  not  to  read  or  memorize  them,  bat  for  the  par- 
poee  of  piopcrly  diaciplining  his  tboaghts  and  langaage, 
tnd  for  ttsefttl  reference.  £niphaticaUy  a  preacher  of 
Christ,  the  precious  atonement  became  his  favorite 
theme,  and  immenae  maltitndes  hung  delighted  upon 
bis  lipa  while  he  held  up  a  cradfied  Savioar.  AU  who 
heani  bdiered  him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  preaching  with 
dińne  onction,  and  they  reccived  in  faith  the  words  of 
trath  which  he  nttered*  Dr.  Pitman  had  a  fine,  birge 
hesd,  moderately  high  forehead,  and  slightly  sunken 
eyeą  bis  likenesB  strongly  resernUing  that  of  the  cele- 
bratcd  Robert  Hall  of  Engbuid.  See  New  Jerary  Me- 
moriak  of  MtUkodism;  Spragae,  Atmait  oftke  Ameri- 
can Pulpa,  ToL  Tii. 

Fitman,  John  Rogera,  an  English  divine,  noted 
as  a  classical  scholar  and  generał  litterateur,  was  bom 
ibout  1782,  and  was  edncated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1804.  He  became  preacher  at  Berkeley 
ud  Belgrare  chapels,  and  in  the  Foundling  and  Mag- 
dalen hospitals,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Bamabas 
Cborcb,  Kensington.  He  dicd  in  1870.  Of  his  publi- 
cations,  we  roention  Ezcerpła  ex  rnriis  Romanis  Poetu 
(Lond.  1806,8vo)  :—Practieal  Leetures  on  Sf.  John  (1821, 
8vo;  sapplenaent,  1S22,  Svo) :  —  Sermont /br  the  Ytar 
(1825, 2  yola.  8vo ;  2d  seriea,  1828)  i—Practical  Commen- 
tary  on  the  Sermon  on  łhe  Mount  (1852).  Mr.  Pitman  also 
edited  the  worka  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  (1822-25, 13  voK  8vo), 
sndBinghain*a  Oriffines  Ecdetiagłica  (1840, 9  rols.  8vo). 

Pitri  (Sanacrit.  i.  e.  faiher)  h  the  name  affixed  in 
Hindil  mythology  to  the  deiBed  progenitors  of  mankind, 
nipposed  to  inhabit  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Pita  (or  Pitseus),  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
noted  as  a  biog^pher,  was  bom  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
A.D.  1560.  He  received  his  early  edacation  at  Win- 
chester Scbool,  whenoe,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
elected  a  probaitioner  fellow  of  New  College.  Oxford;  but 
in  less  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdoro  as  a  irolun- 
tarr  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Doaai.  He  'went  thence 
to  Rbdma,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English  college 
at  Romc,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  was  then 
oidained  pńest.  He  retnraed  to  hołd  the  professorship 
of  rbetoric  and  Greek  at  Rheims.  Towards  the  end  of 
1590  he  was  appointed  goveroor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
with  wbom  he  trayelled  into  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
veBt  throogh  Upper  Germany  and  Italy.  He  subse- 
ąnently  retumed  to  Lorraine,  where  he  was  preferred  to 
a  canonry  of  Yerdan.  When  he  had  passed  two  years 
at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lonaine,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Cleyes,  invited 
bim  to  CleTea  to  be  her  confesaor.  He  continued  in  her 
lerrioe  Łwełve  yeait,  till  her  death,  when  he  retumed  a 
thiid  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery  of  ŁiTerdun,  where  he  died  in  1616.  The  letsure  he 
enjoyed  while  confesaor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled 
bim  to  oompile  a  work  which  has  given  him  great  re- 
Down,  The  Lices  offhe  King»,  BUhop*,  Apoetolical  Men^ 
and  Writere  o/England  (foar  large  Yoluroes).  The  first 
omtains  the  lives  of  the  kings,  the  second  of  the  bish- 
opa,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men,  and  the  fourth  of 
tbe  writefSL  The  three  first  are  presenred  in  the  ar- 
cbives  of  the  coUegiate  church  of  Yerdun ;  the  fourth 
ooly  was  pablished  after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of 
Joanms  JPiłsei  A  ngłi,  8,  Theologia  Doctoris,  Literduni  in 
IjoUkaringia  Decom,  Relationum  Historiearum  de  Rebus 
AngluM  Tomus  Prinuu  (Paris,  1619  and  1628,  4to),  but 
tbe  moning  title  by  which  it  is  most  frequently  quoted 
is  "  De  lUustribus  Anglin  Scriptoribus.'*  In  this  work 
Pits  took  mach  fiom  Bale's  bciok,  De  Scripłoribut  Ma- 
jorit  Bnitumim,  withoat  acknowledgment,  pretending 
at  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work.  He 
also  ąootea  Leland^s  ColiecUmea  de  Seriptoritme  AngUa, 
which  Wood  asaerts  he  never  ooold  haye  had  the  means 
of  pemsing,  bat  most  likewise  haye  taken  at  second 
band  fiom  Bale.    His  partiality  is  also  great,    He 
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leayea  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  together  with  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  writers,  entirely  out  of  his  work,  and 
in  their  ruom  ^yes  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  such  especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the 
Reformation  in  queen  Elizabeth*s  time,  and  settled  at 
Romę,  Douai,  Louyain,  etc.  This,  howeyer,  is  the  best 
and  most  yaluable  part  of  Pits*s  work.  He  published 
three  smali  treatises,  which  are  less  known :  De  I^effiboM 
(Trier,  1592)  \—De  Beałitudine  (IngolsUdt,  1595)>^/>0 
Peregrinatione  (Dusseldorf,  1604,  12rao).  The  last  is 
dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Cleyes.  See  Biogr,  Brit, 
s.  y. ;  Dodd,  Ch,  Hiet,;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBrii,  and  A  mer, 
Auth.  8.  y.;  English  Cydop,  s.  y.;  Wood,  A  then.  Ozom. 
ii,  173. 

Pitt,  Christopiier,  an  English  diyine,  noted  espe- 
cially as  a  poet,  was  boni  in  1G99  at  Blandfurd,  Dorset- 
shire ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford;  and,  after  taking  holy  orders,  obtained  the 
family  liying  at  Pimperae,  where  he  passed  his  life,  bo- 
loyed  and  respecied  for  his  suarity  of  manners  and  gen- 
erał beneyolenoe.  He  died  in  1748.  His  works  are  of 
a  secular  character.  See  Allibone,  DidL.  of  BvH.  and 
A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Pittonl,  GiAMBATTiSTA,  au  Italian  canonist,  was 
bom  at  Yenioe  in  1666.  He  took  holy  orders  and  was 
a  priest,  and  resided  in  tums  at  Romę  and  Yenice.  He 
died  Oct.  17,  1748.  He  compiled  with  great  order  a 
collection  of  the  pontifical  constitutions  and  of  the  de- 
cisions  of  the  diflerent  Roman  congregations  (Ylterbo, 
1745  and  ensuing  years,  14  yols.  8vo),  which  is  held  in 
great  esteero.  He  left  also,  Vita  di  Benedetto  XIII 
(Yenice,  1730,  4to) : — De  commemoratione  omnium  fde- 
Uum  drfunctorum  (ibid.  1789,  8yo)  :—De  octaris  fesło- 
rum  (ibid.  1746,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc. 

Pittorl,  LoDoyico  Bigi  (in  Latin,  Picłorius),  a 
modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  1454  at  Forrara.  He 
cultirated  wilh  some  success  philosophy  and  theology, 
but  his  fayorite  study  was  Latin  poetry.  The  only  de- 
fect  of  his  Latin  poems  is  a  kind  of  monotonous  facilit}'. 
We  mention  of  his  works,  Candida,  a  poero  (Modena, 

1491,  4to) : — TumuUuariorum  carmisatm  lib,  vii  (ibid. 

1492,  4to): — Christianorum  opusculontm  lib,  iii  (ibid. 
1496  or  1498, 4to) : — Epigrammata  t»  Christi  ritam  (Mi- 
lan, 1613,  4to) : — In  ccelestes  proceres  hymnorum  epiła- 
phiorumgue  liber  (Ferrara,  1514,  4to) : — Sacra  et  safg- 
rica  epigrammata  (ibid.  1514,  4to) : — Epigrammata  mo- 
ralia  Wf,  iv  (Modena,  1516,  4ro);  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons  in  Italian.  AU  these  works  have  become  very 
rare.  Freytag  and  David  Clement  haye  giyen  a  com- 
plete  list  of  thcm. 

Pity  is  usnally  defined  to  be  the  uneaainess  we  feel 
at  the  unhappiness  of  others,  prompting  us  to  compas- 
sionate  them,  with  a  desire  for  their  relief.  God  is  said 
to  pity  them  that  fear  him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren  (Psa.  ciii,  13).  Pity  is  thus  a  Christian  grace,  to 
the  practice  of  which  we  are  exhorte<l  by  the  apostle : 
^  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous"  (1  Pet.  iii,  8). 

The  phrase  {^"l^Sicn^  C)'>U33,  nashim  rachamamyMh, 

rendered  "  pitiful  women**  in  our  yersion  (Lam.  iy,  10), 
properly  refers  to  the  rendemess  and  affectionate  loye 
which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  such  woroen  should  in  the  *'  siege  and  the 
straitness"  be  driyen  to  and  adopt  the  terrible  expedient 
of  feeding  upon  their  own  childreo,  as  in  this  passage 
they  are  stated  to  haye  done,  is  an  awful  instance  of  the 
literał  fulfUment  of  the  threatenings  of  the  Lord  in  the 
eyent  of  the  dtsobedience  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Deut. 
xxyiii,  57).  Tbe  same  horrible  expedient  was  resorted 
to  also  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerasalem,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  yi,  28,  29). 

Pitiful  is  a  word  whoee  deriyations  haye  by  modem 
usage  been  almost  limited  to  the  sense  of  roean,  con- 
temptible,  or  insigniflcant,  In  the  Bibie  and  Prayer- 
book  the  old  and  primary  meaning  of  fuli  of  mercr, 
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comptfssiotHite,  or  tender,  U  retained.  The  English 
Prayer-botik  gires  us  tbese  examples:  "...  though  we 
be  tied  and  boand  with  Łhe  chain  of  our  sina,  yetletthe 
pitifttłfuts  of  thy  great  mercy  loose  us." — Occtuional 
Prayer.  Agam :  "  Pitifully  behold  the  aorrows  of  our 
hearts;"  which  petition  in  the  Litany  is  thus  alŁered 
in  the  American  Prayer-book,  "  With  pity  behold  the 
BorrowB  of  our  hearts."  In  these,  the  origiiial  and  better 
senne  of  the  word  is  alone  inteuded.  In  the  Primer  of 
king  Edward  VI  there  is  this  expre8sion:  "O  pitiful 
Physician,  and  Healer  both  of  body  and  soul,  Christ 
Jesu!"  And  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  on  the  birth  of 
Christ,  remarks :  "  Preachers  exhort  us  to  godllness,  to 
do  g(X>d  works,  to  be  pitiful  and  liberał  unto  the  poor ;" 
that  is,  to  be  coropassionate,  tender-hearted,  and  sym- 
pathizing  to  them. 

■  Pius  I,  pope  and  mint  of  Romę,  was  a  nati^e  of 
Aquilela,  and  succeeded  Hyginus.  Pius  I  is  supposed 
to  have  commeneed  his  pontificate,  or  rather  bishopric, 
about  152  or  153,  and  to  have  died  in  157.  The  datę 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  given  by  other  authorities,  is 
from  127  to  140.  He  was  sitcoeeded  by  Anicetus,  but  if 
by  Hyginus,  as  some  think,  thcu  the  latter  datę  of  leign 
is  correct.  Sereral  decretals  have  been  attributed  to 
Hus  I  by  Gratian,  but  they  are  generally  considered  j 
apocryphal.  Hermes,  the  author  of  the  Shepherd^  is 
reputed  to  have  beeu  the  brother  of  this  pontiflT.  Pius 
is  comroemorated  in  the  Western  Church  July  11.  See 
Acta  SS,  voL  iii,  July,  p.  178 ;  Pagi,  Brev.  Pontif,  Rom, 
i,  27 ;  Jaife,  Regtata  Pontificum  Romanorum,  p.  3  and 
920 ;  Tillemont,  Minuńrea  pour  «c»Tłr  a  niistoit-e  ec- 
desiasticue  (ed.  1732,  ful),  p.  130  and  263;  FonUnini, 
Historia  LUterańa  Aquilej,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  p.  70). 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Pina  U,  pope  of  Romę  (from  1458  to  1464),  whose 
original  naroe  was  jEneas  Stflrius  Piccolomini,  was  a 
great  theologian,  diplomstist,  canonist,  historian,  and  or- 
ator, and  in  fact  a  pontiff  unircntally  accoroplished.  He 
is  especially  noted  as  the  inspircr  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  He  was  born  at  Corsignano,  in  Siena, 
Oct.  18, 1405.  Early  devoted  to  study,  be  soon  became 
noted  for  his  scholarship,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  se- 
cuńng  within  the  Chuich  all  the  honors  and  distinc- 
tions  he  might  seek.  In  1431  he  went  as  secretary  of 
cardinal  Dominicus  Capranica  to  the  Council  of  Basie,  • 
that  celebrated  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  attempted 
eamesily,  though  with  little  success,  the  reformation  of 
the  Church,  and  of  which  cardinal  Piccolomini  wrote  a 
history :  Commentarius  de  Gestis  Ba$iL  Conciiii,  in  two 
books — a  very  important  work  for  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  that  period,  which,  because  of  tts  advocacy 
of  Galllcan  principles,  wss  put  in  the  lndex  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,  At  that  time  Piccolomini  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  suprcmacy  of  the  council,  and  its  right 
to  judge  and  depose  evcn  the  pope,  "  who,"  he  argued, 
"ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ."  These  tenetis  how- 
ever,  were  condemned  by  pope  Eugenius  IV,  though 
they  caused  the  council  to  assert  its  authority  by  sus- 
pending  the  pope  from  his  dignity.  Then  began  a  long 
struggle,  which  terminated  in  an  open  schisro.  the  coun- 
cil deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Felix  V.  Picco- 
lomini was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  pope  or  anti- 
pope,  and  waa  sent  by  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  en- 
voy  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  giv^e  up  his  preca- 
rious  situation  and  accept  tłie  place  of  imperial  secre- 
tary. Frederick  aAerM'ard8  sent  him  on  8everal  missions, 
and  loaded  him  with  favora.  Piccolomini  proved  his 
gratitude  to  his  imperial  master,  for  he  wrote  several 
works  in  praise  of  his  patron  and  in  support  of  his  im- 
perial prcrogativc — De  Origine  et  AuctorUate  Romani 
Imperii  ad  PHdericttm  III  Imperatorem,  Liber  Unua: 
— Historia  Rerum  Friderici  III: — De  Iłinerey  Nuptiis, 
et  Coronatume  Friderici  III  Commentariolus : — De  his, 
9Vt  Friderioo  III  Imperantt,  in  Germaniam^  et  per  Uh- 


tam  Europom  memorafnUter  gęsta  sunł,  uscue  ad  tnuum 
1458,  Commentarius,  At  last  Frederick  sent  PiccoknDini 
as  his  ambassador  to  pope  Eugenius.  This  was  a  deli- 
cate  errand  for  one  who  had  been  a  most  avowed  antag- 
onist  of  that  pontiflT;  but  Piccolomini  managed  so  wełl 
by  his  dexterity,  his  captirating  address,  and,  abore  all, 
his  eloqnence,  that  the  pope  not  oniy  forgave  him,  bot 
became  his  friend ;  and  Piccolomini  had  liardly  retumetl 
to  Ciermany  from  his  missiun  wh^i  he  received  a  papai 
brief  appointing  him  apostolic  secretari*.  He  accepted 
an  office  congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also 
because  it  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions,  or  at  least 
in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became  a  de- 
cided  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Ronie.  Eu- 
genius died  in  1447,  and  his  succesaor  Nicholas  V  was 
recognised  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basie,  who, 
being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  Frcnch 
king,  madę  their  peace  with  Romę.  Felix  V  also  har- 
ing  abdicated  in  favor  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the 
Church  was  healed.  Nicholas  madę  Piccolomini  bishop 
of  Trieste,  and  aflerwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  hioa  as 
nuncio  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  sereral 
conferences  with  the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  his 
Epistles  (Epistoła  130).  He  had,  however,  the  merit— 
rare  in  that  age — of  recommending  mild  and  concilia- 
tory  measures  as  the  most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenteis 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he  states 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration  the  tenets  of  that 
sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Waldenses,  which  he  calls 
"impious,"  but  which  are  roainly  the  same  that  ha^e 
sińce  been  acknowledged  b}"  the  Protestant  and  Re- 
formed  churches  throughout  Europę.  He  relates  (in 
his  Historia  Baemica')  the  buming  of  John  Huss  and 
Jeromeof  Pragtie,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude,  **  which,'' 
he  says,  "  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulates  litcrally  their  charges 
against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  In  the  year  1452 
Hccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  present  at  the  sol- 
emn  coronation  of  Frederick  III  at  Romę,  and  deliyered 
an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that  sorereign, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples.  On  their 
return  to  Romę  he  delirered  another  oration  before  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian  princes, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  conrts,  for  the 
purpoee  of  exhorŁing  them  to  form  an  eflTectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing  Constantinoplc.  Piccolomini  felt  the  greąt  danger 
to  Christian  Europę  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ot- 
toman  conąuerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark 
to  protect  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  various 
Christian  courts,  and  their  sellish  and  pet  ty  jealousies, 
to  expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  łie  ex- 
presses  his  yiews  and  his  donbts  in  a  masterly  manner 
in  scyeral  of  his  "  Epistles.**  In  December,  1456,  Calix- 
tus  III,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V,  madę  Piccolomini 
a  cardinal ;  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Pius  II. 

His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  years,  but  during  this 
period  he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  leaming. 
by  inculcating  peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian 
princes,  and  exhorting  them  to  unitę  their  effohs  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  The  year 
after  his  election  be  conroked  a  congreas  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  all  the  Christian  soyereigns  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  a  generał  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pope 
himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  theleamed 
Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  fayor  of  the  pro- 
posed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  were  willing 
to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  also  took  the  puns  to  write 
a  long  letter  to  sułtan  Mohammed  II,  to  conyinoe  him 
of  Łhe  errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  tum 
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Christian.  In  ttae  year  1464  an  armament  intended 
agaiost  the  Turks  was  directed  to  aaaemble  at  Ancona, 
and  aoldiera  began  to  repair  thitber  from  various  parta. 
Matthias,  king  of  Hungan-,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  promtsed  to  accom pany  the  expedition.  The 
Yenetians  also  bad  promiaed  the  use  of  their  fleet  to  for- 
ward  the  troops  across  the  Adriatic  into  Albania.  Pius 
II  set  off  from  Romę  fur  Ancona,  but  on  arriying  there 
he  fuund  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  clothes, 
and  proyiaiona;  the  foreign  princes  did  not  come;  and 
instttd  of  the  Yenetian  fleet,  oniy  a  few  galleys  madę 
their  appearance.  The  aged  and  disappointed  pontifT 
fell  ill,  and  on  Aug.  14  he  expired,  after  havlng  taken 
leare  of  his  cardinals,  and  begged  furgivenea8  if  he  had 
crreil  in  the  go^emment  of  the  Church.  He  was  gen- 
enUy  regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.  He  was 
suooeeded  by  Paul  II.  Pius  II,  before  his  death,  raised 
his  native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop*s 
see,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now 
knowD.  Pius  aasisted  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in  his 
war  against  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender  to  that 
oown.  At  the  aame  time  he  was  obliged  to  make  war 
in  hh  own  states  against  Sigtsmondo  Malatesta,  lord  of 
Kimini,  and  against  the  SavelU  and  other  feudal  barona, 
in  all  of  which  undertakings  he  was  successful.  By  a 
boli  addressed  to  the  uniyersities  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne, 
l^us  oondemned  his  own  writings  in  defence  of  the  Coun- 
dl  of  Basie,  concluding  with  these  words :  **  Believe  what 
I,  sn  old  man,  now  say  to  you,  and  not  what  I  wrote  when 
I  was  young ;  believe  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  private 
indiTidual;  reject  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  II." 
In  seTeral  of  his  letteis  to  his  friends  also,  and  especially 
to  netro  di  Noceto,  he  expresses  sorrow  for  his  juvenile 
weaknesses,  for  he  had  once  been  too  fond  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  had  even  written  aocounts  of  some  of  his  aroor- 
0IJ3  adtrentores,  and  of  those  of  other  persons,  which  are 
found  among  his  "  £pistles."  Some  writers  assert  that 
^£neas  Sylrius  had  refused  the  priestly  oflUce  until  his 
fortieth  year  because  of  his  fondness  for  the  fair  sex ; 
and  they  quote  his  own  confessions  in  proof.  But  what- 
erer  his  preyious  life,  as  pontiff  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Church,  and  sought  the  accomplishrocnt  of  great  Łhings. 

A  yacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Mentz,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it — Adolph,count 
of  Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isenburg.  The  latter  had  the 
raajority  of  voŁes,  but  Pius,  who  by  the  concordat  had 
the  right  of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  cboice  of  Dietrich  nnleas  he  engage<i 
not  to  aaaert  the  supremacy  of  a  generał  coundl,  not  to 
c»a¥oke  of  his  own  authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  fur- 
ther  to  pay  to  Romę  double  the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates, 
or  firet^fruits.  Dietrich  demurred  to  the  Hrst  two  condi- 
tions,  and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  last ;  and 
as  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the  apos- 
tolic  coart,  he  appealed  to  the  next  generał  council. 
Pius  dedared  sach  appeals  to  be  heretical,  and  excom- 
municatcd  and  deposed  him,  appolnting  Adolph  of  Nas- 
saa  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  count  palatine  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much 
mischief,  ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those 
who  remembered  the  sentimenta  of  Piccolom ini  when 
imperial  aecretary,  and  especially  his  letter  {Epistoła 
25)  to  the  papai  nuncio,  John  Canrajal,  conceming  the 
supremacy  of  the  ooancil,  were  indined  to  think  that 
change  of  atation  had,  in  him  as  it  but  too  often  does  in 
men,  prodaoed  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 

As  a  leamed  man  and  a  writer,  Pius  II  is  best  known 
under  the  name  of  jSneas  SybńuB,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected 
pope.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst  historians  of  his  age,  a 
geographer,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He 
was  alao  a  great  trayeller  by  sea  and  by  land ;  he  liyed 
many  years  in  (*ennany ;  he  repeatedly  yisited  France, 
went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  to 
Hangary.  His  biographer  Campanns,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
ipeaka  at  length  of  his  peregrinationa,  and  his  diligence 


in  informing  himself  of  eyerything  worth  noticing  in 
the  countries  which  he  yisited.  His  principal  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  Cosmographiaf  vel 
de  Mundo  Unicerao  Historiarum^  libri  i  (a  second  bŃook 
treats  especially  of  Europę  and  its  contemporary  his- 
tory): — In  Antotm  PanormitcB  de  DuAia  et  Factis  Al- 
pkonsi  A  rragonum  Regis,  libris  cuaiuor^  Commeniaria : 
— EpiŁome  supra  Decades  Flatii  Blondi  ForlitńeuaU^  ab 
indmatione  Imperii  u»que  ad  tempora  Jokarmis  XXJJJy 
Pont,  Max,  (in  10  books) : — Hietoj-ui  Gothica  (published 
first  at  Leipsic  in  1730) : — A  Treałise  on  the  Education 
of  CkUdrenj  toith  RuUs  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric: — 
lastly,  his  numerous  Epistlee^  which  contain  much  ya- 
ried  Information.  A  coUection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Basie,  ^Enea  Syltńi  Piccohmim  Senensis  Opera 
qu<B  extant  (1551,  fol.),  but  this  edition  does  not  include 
all.  Domen  ico  de  Rosetti  bas  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  yarious  editions,  and  also  of  his 
biographen  and  commeutators,  Serie  di  Ediziom  delie 
Operę  di  Pio  11^  o  da  lui  intiłolate  (Trieste,  1830).  Bi- 
ographies  of  Pius  II  by  Platina  and  Campanus  are  an- 
nexed  to  the  Basie  edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much 
morę  ample  biography  is  found  in  the  Commeniariet 
published  (Frankfort,  16  L4)  under  the  name  of  John 
Gobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  which  are  known  to  haye 
been  written  by  himself  or  under  his  dictation,  Pii  //, 
Pont,  Max,f  Commentarii  Rerum  Memorabilium  qu<B 
Temporibus  mis  coniigeruntj  libri  xii,  with  a  continua* 
tion  by  his  intimate  friend,  James  Ammanato,  cardinal 
of  Pavia,  who  had  at  his  desire  assumed  the  name  of 
Piccolomini.  See,  besides  these.  Milman,  fJisł.  ofLatin 
Chrisiianity,  viii,  120-122;  Riddle,  //«/.  ofłhe  Papacy, 
ii,  377  8q. ;  Bower,  Hiat,  of  the  Popes  (see  Index) ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Riickerinnerungen  an  Aeneas  Sylriut  (Basie, 
1840) ;  Yerdifere,  Sur  ACfteoM  Sylc,  Piccolomini  (Paris, 
1843) ;  Pfizer,  Aeneas  Sylv,  Piccol,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1844) ; 
Helwing,  De  PU  II  PonHficis  maximi  Rebus  gesiis  et 
moribus  commentatio  (BeroL  1825) ;  Yoigt,  Aeneas  Sylv, 
Piccol,  (Beriin,  1856-9);  DUx,  Kardinal  Nicolaus  v, 
Cusa  V,  die  Kir  che  seiner  Zeit  (Regensburg,  1847,  2 
yoŁł.  8yo). 

Pius  III,  pope  of  Romę  in  1503,  whose  original 
name  was  Francesco  Todtscliini  Piccolominit  was  the 
child  of  pope  Pius  IFs  sister,  and  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1439.  He  was  madę  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  YI, 
and  suoceeded  him  in  1503.  His  pontificate  was  of  only 
a  yery  short  duration.  Twenty-six  days  after  his  ele- 
yation  he  died,  and  Julius  II  (q.  y.)  became  his  suo- 
cessor.     See  Pauyinius,  Viia  Pii  III. 

Pins  rV,  pope  of  Rorae  from  1560  to  1565,  whose 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  or  Medi- 
chinif  was  boiti  at  Milan,  Italy,  March  31,  1499.  He 
was  originally  a  student  of  law  and  devoted  to  the 
legał  profession,  but  his  brother  won  him  oyer  to  the 
ecclesiasticał  ranks,  and  in  1549  he  was  madę  cardinal 
by  pope  Paul  III.  Pius  lY  was  elect«d  successor  to 
pope  Paul  lY  (q.  v.)  about  the  close  of  1659,  a  very 
critical  period  in  papai  history,  and  was  crowned  Jan. 
6,  1560.  The  most  important  act  of  his  pontificate 
was,  at  Easter,  1561,  the  reassembling  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  prorogued  under  Paul  IV.  Pius 
was  particularly  intcnt  npon  checking  the  spread  of 
heresy,  which  had  taken  root  in  seyeral  parts  of  Italy, 
besides  the  yalleys  of  Picdmont,  and  especially  in  some 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  yiceroy  of  Naples 
sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number 
of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fire  and  sword  the  here- 
tics  of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Phiłibert,  duke  of  Sayoy, 
after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Waldenses,  who 
madę  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  the 
exerci9e  of  their.  religion  within  their  own  districts, 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between 
the  Catholi<»  and  Protestanta  in  France  were  moro 
difficult  to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prel- 
ates,  among  others  Monluc,  bishop  of  Yalence,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  rccommended  large  concessions 
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to  be  madę  to  the  Protestanta  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciling  tbem  to  the  Churchi  and  queeii  Catharine  di 
Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effecL  The  pope  re- 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  council,  aud  in  the  mean  time 
Catharine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Jana- 
ary,  1562,  ivhich  allowed  the  Protestanta  liberty  of  con- 
science,  and  Ieave  to  perform  their  worship  in  country 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns.  The  prelates  sent 
by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  sereral  council- 
lors  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  who  were  also  ordered  to 
attend  In  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly  of  the  ne- 
cessity  of  au  extensive  reform  in  the  Church,  and  seemcd 
disposed  to  rendcr  the  bishops  morę  independent  of  the 
see  of  Korne.  The  cardinal  uf  Lorraine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  and  other  ofBces  should  be  performed  in 
the  Yulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but 
the  Italian  preiateSi  and  Lainez,  generał  of  the  Jęsuits, 
supported  the  maintenance  of  the  established  form  of 
worship,  as  well  as  of  the  papai  authority  in  all  its  exist- 
ing  plenitude.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  following  year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties 
came  to  an  understanding.  The  council  terminated  its 
sittings  in  Decerober  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  con- 
firmed  its  decrees  by  a  buli.  This  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  life  of  Pius  IV.  Truć,  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil was  not  the  most  important  that  bas  ever  met,  but 
at  all  erents  it  is  the  most  important  that  bas  met  in 
modern  timea.  Its  importance  is  comprised  in  two 
grand  principles.  By  the  one  dogmatic  theology,  after 
diyers  fluctoations,  separated  itself  from  Protestant 
riews  forerer,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  then 
established  gave  rise  to  the  entire  system  of  Roman 
Catholic  dogmatics  as  maintained  to  our  day.  By  the 
other  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoretically 
by  the  decrees  respecting  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
practically  by  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant 
Church  discipline,  and  in  urgent  cases  to  the  sword  of 
excommunication.  As  the  pope  held  the  cxclu8ive 
right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine  dccisions,  it  ever 
remains  with  him  to  prescńbe  the  rules  of  faith  and 
manners.  All  the  threads  of  the  restored  discipline 
conyerged  together  in  Romę.  Such  progrcss  could  only 
have  been  mule  by  means  of  a  community  of  scntiment 
and  action  with  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  powers. 
In  this  union  with  the  monarchies  there  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  for  the  whole  subsequent  de- 
relopment  of  Romanism,  and  were  it  for  nothing  elsc 
Pius  lY  would  still  be  an  important  person  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  for  he  was  the  iirst  pope  that  knowingly 
suffered  or  caused  the  claim  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  it- 
self in  opposition  to  monarchical  govemment.  After  the 
council  Pius  lY  relaxed  all  energy,  neglected  religion, 
ate  and  drank  too  eagerly,  and  took  an  excessivc  de- 
light  in  the  splendor  of  his  court,  in  sumptuous  festivi- 
ties,  and  in  costly  buildinga.  He  evidently  had  done 
his  work.  He  died  in  December,  1565.  His  disposition 
was  generous,  and  hc  embellished  Romę ;  but  he  was 
gnilty  of  the  common  fanit  of  nepotism.  He  madę  his 
nephew,  Charles  Borromeo,  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  he  in- 
stituted  proceedings  against  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes,  which 
were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  boŁh  were  ex- 
ecuted.  But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius  Y,  the 
proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  Caraffa  were 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condcmned.  See  Rankę, 
Papaof,  if  234  8q.,  et  al. ;  Bower,  HisU  oftht  Popea  (see 
Index) ;  Leonardi,  Oratio  de  laudibus  Pu  IV  (Padua, 
1565);  Panyinius,  Vila  PU  IV';  Jenris,  Ch,  IlUt,  of 
Fran<x,  p.  147,  159,  162;  Ffoulkes,  Dimsions  of  Chris- 
tendom,  voL  i,  §  68 ;  Janus,  Pope  and  Council^  p.  418 ; 
Cramp,  Popery^  p.  264  sq. ;  Fisher,  Reformatiotif  p.  411 ; 
Montor,  HisL  des  Souter.Ponłifes,  iv,  183  sq. 

PIUS  lY,  Crekd  of.     This  document,  which  forms 
one  of  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church  of  Romę, 


was  prepared  by  pope  Pius  lY  immediately  after  th4 
rising  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  understood  to  em- 
body  in  substance  the  decisions  of  that  CounciL  The 
creed  bears  datę  November,  1564,  and  was  no  aooner  is- 
sued  than  it  was  immediately  reoeived  througbout  the 
Romish  Church,  and  suice  that  time  it  bas  continued  to 
be  accepted  as  an  accurate  summary  of  their  faith.  It  is 
binding  n^Mn  all  clerg}'men,  doctors,  teachers,  heads  of 
uniyersitics,  and  of  monastic  institutions  and  military 
orders,  and  all  recouciled  conycrts.  For  thia  autfaoń- 
tatiye  document,  with  the  oath  of  promise  appended, 
see  Pbofkssio  Fidki. 

PiuB  V,  pope  of  Romę,  succeeded  Pius  lY  in  1566. 
His  family  name  M'a8  A/u^le  Ghideri;  he  was  bom 
of  Iow  descent,  Jan.  17,  1504,  at  Bosco,  not  far  from 
Alessandria,  in  Piedmonr,  Italy.     Early  in  life  be  cn> 
tered  the  Dominican  order,  and  deyoted  himself  soul 
and  body  to  the  monkish  piety  which  his  order  de- 
manded.     He  sided  with  the  strict  party  professing; 
the  old  opinions,  and  especially  distinguisfaed  himself 
by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inąuisition,  of  which 
tribunal  he,  as  pope,  became  one  of  the  leading  mero- 
bers.    As  the  tendency  to  which  he  attached  himself 
triumphed,  he   rosc   with  the  ascendency  which  it 
gained.     Pope  Paul  lY  spoke  of  friar  Michcle  as  "•  an. 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  much  to  be  honored."    He 
raade  him  bishop  of  Nepi,  and  in  1557  cardinal.     In 
this  new  dignity  Ghisleri  continued  as  before,  serere 
in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  and  unpretending.     He  de- 
yoted himself  to  his  religious  exerciseB  and  to  the  In- 
quisition.     He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  wisbed 
to  enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks  and  nuns,  morę  than  fitlty  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  haye  been  at  that  time  liying  and 
strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  respectiye  conyents, 
regardlcss  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoined  by  their 
order  (Botta,  Słoria  d^  Italia,  bk.  xii).     There  was  also 
a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  "  Umiliati,^ 
possessed  of  cousiderable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which  led 
openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  brayoes  or 
hired  assassins  to  execute  their  mandates.   Charles  Bor- 
romeo, archbishop  of  Milan,  who  endearored  to  check 
these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while 
at  prayers  in  his  oratory.     The  hall,  howerer,  onl^* 
grazed  the  skin :  the  assassin  was  taken,  and  reyealed 
his  employers,  and  seyeral  preposti.  or  superiora  of  con- 
yents  of  the  Umiliati,  were  executed.     Pius  Y,  haviug 
e^amined  the  whole  affair,  suppressed  the  onler,  and 
gave  their  propcrty  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders.  He 
also  euforced  the  authority  of  the  Inąuisition  oyer  all 
Italy.     There  were  at  that  time  in  seyeral  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of 
learning  who  adyocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.     Some  ladies,  also,  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  n 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Yittoria  Colonoa,  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the  wifc  of  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected  of  a  similar  bias. 
Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  person 
of  Caniesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  madę  a  pub- 
lic  profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical ;  beuig 
giyen  up  to  the  Inąuisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at 
Romę.    The  same  happened  to  Paleario,  Bartocci,  and 
Giulio  Zanctti ;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being  given 
up  to  the  pope  by  the  Yenetian  senate,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  natiye  of  Fano,  and  a  subject  of  the  Papai 
States.     Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inąui- 
sition in  eyery  town  of  Italy ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  these  seyerities  that  the  Uniyersity  of 
Pisa  was  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  stu- 
denta.    The  pope  also  enforced  the  strict  olMeryance 
of  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  and  enacted  seyere  pen- 
alties  against  those  who  printed  or  introduced  or  kept 
such  books.    The  printing-presses  of  Italy,  those  of  Gi- 
unti  of  Florence,  and  others,  dedined  greatly  in  conse- 
quence,  and  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switzerland  or 
Germany.    Pius  V  likewise  enforced  the  canons  against 
those  priests  who  kept  concubines;  but  iuatead  of  leav^ 
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ing  to  tbe  ciTil  magistrates  the  repression  of  thifl  abuse, 
he  Lnsisted  apon  the  bishops  acttng  both  as  magistrates 
and  jadges^  attached  anned  men  to  their  episcopal  courts, 
and  proridcd  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  offeuders. 
Thas  freąaent  collisions  were  occasioncd  between  the 
secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  especially  at 
Naples  and  Milan.     Similar  disputes  took  place  also 
conceming  the  ecclesiastical  inspectors  and  collectors 
senc  by  the  pope  to  risit  and  demand  accounts  of  all 
Church  property  thronghout  Italy.    Pius  proceeded  on 
the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals  that  the  pope 
has  the  disposal  of  all  the  clerical  benefices  throughout 
the  world.     Hence  he  was  also  led  to  reintroduce  the 
famotts  boli  called  "  In  co;na  Domini,"  which  excom- 
municates  ail  princes,  magistrates,  and  other  men  iu 
authority  who  in  any  way  favor  heresy,  or  who  attempt 
to  circamscribe  the  ecclesiastical  joniadiction,  spiritual 
and  tempora],  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues  of 
the  Church ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  pope  to  the  generał  council,  as  well  as  those  who 
say  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  counciL   He  ordered 
this  btdl,  so  ultramontane  in  spiritand  tendency,  to 
be  read  every  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every  parish 
church  throughout  the  Christian  world.   France,  Spain, 
and  the  empcror  of  Germany  strenuously  reaisted  the 
publication  of  this  bulL    In  Italy  the  scnate  of  Yenice 
iikewLse  forbade  its  publication.    At  Naples  and  Milan 
the  Spanish  goTemors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops 
and  monks  refused  absolution  to  those  who  in  any  way 
opposed  the  buU.  Aftcr  much  altercation  and  some  mis- 
chief,  the  ci  vii  power  attained  its  object,  and  the  buli 
was  set  aside.     In  Tuscany  the  buU  was  allowed  to  be 
published,  but  rather  as  a  raatter  of  form  than  as  a  mea5- 
ure  upon  which  judicial  proceedings  could  be  grounded. 
The  monks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy,  however, 
pretended  by  Tirtue  of  the  buli  to  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  and  refused  the  sacraroent  to  the  collectors  and 
other  reyenne  officers  and  their  familits.    The  duke  of 
Florence,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  threatened  to  put  the  monks 
io  prison  and  prosecute  them.   The  Tuscan  bishops  tried 
to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the 
clergy,  but  Łhe  disturbances  continued  till  the  death  of 
Hiłs  y.    To  conciliate  the  Tuscan  house,  Pius  created 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  by  a  buli  dated  Aug., 
1569,  grand-duke,  and  his  successors  heirs  to  the  title, 
and  aent  with  the  buli  the  model  of  a  crown  omamented 
with  a  red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florcntine  re-. 
public    In  the  struggle  with  the  Saracens,  Pius  was  a 
great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league ;  and  aftcr  the 
glońous  yictorj'  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  com- 
bined  fleet  against  the  Turks  in  Sept.,  1571,  Pius  caused 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  commander  of  the  papai  galleys, 
wbo  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  to  make 
his  tńumphal  entry  into  Romę  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  the  Turkish  captires  and  spoils,  and  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of 
tbe  city  of  Romę.     Pius  died  in  May,  1572,  and  was 
sacceedcd  by  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.).    Pius  V  was  can- 
onized  by  pope  Clement  XI  in   1713.      Though  a 
truły  pions  man,  seeking  only  the  good  of  the  Church, 
he  yet  failed,  because  extremely  obetinate  in  maintain- 
ing  his  opinions.    There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract 
even  for  the  strongesŁ  reasons.    He  was  opinionated; 
and  whaterer  estimate  he  madę  he  was  surc  to  adhere 
to  inflexibly.     Unfortunately  he  suspected  most  men, 
and  waa  not,  therefore,  very  charitable  towards  any  who 
incurred  his  dlspleasure.     Besides,  he  was  ofben  disap- 
pointed;  for  a  character  so  stem  was  surę  to  make  de- 
mands  no  one  could  meet,  and  hence  he  frequently  alien- 
at€d  men,  antil  his  popędom  proved  nothing  but  an  an- 
noyancG  to  its  niler,  and  he  was  led  to  declare  that  it 
va<i  not  propitious  to  his  piety;  that  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  salration  of  his  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining 
the  glory  of  paradise  (Rankę,  i,  262).    His  religi  on  was 
certainly  of  a  strange  composition.    He  was  so  exclu- 
9irc  and  bigoted  aa  to  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  against 
■11  Christiana  who  diflered  finom  him  in  matters  of  faith ; 


and  while  he  stroye  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  root  out 
eyery  yestige  of  dissenting  agitation  that  yet  sunriyed 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still 
morę  sayage  inyeteracy  Protestants,  whether  such  aa 
had  becurae  free  or  those  still  struggling  to  be  so.  Thus 
he  gave  the  papai  troops  who  fought  against  the  Hu- 
guenots  the  injuncŁion  '*  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  put 
all  to  death,"  and  signified  his  approbation  of  Alya'8 
sanguinary  proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated 
bat  and  sword.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  he  put 
under  ban,  and  Maximi]ian  II  he  threatened  with  ex- 
communication  if  he  should  grant  toleration  (religious) 
to  the  Protestants.  Surely  this  was  a  medley  of  sim- 
plicity,  nobleness,  personal  strictness,  deyoted  religious- 
ness,  and  morose  exclu8iyene8s,  of  bitter  hate  and  bloody 
persecution.  See  Walch,  EtOumrfeiner  vollsf,  Oeschichte 
der  rdm,  Pdpstff  p.  392  8q. ;  Catena,  VUa  del  gloriosU' 
simopttpa  Pio  V;  Rankę,  Papactf,  i,  259-277 ;  Agatio  di 
Somma,  Vida  de  Pio  Quinło;  Furillet,  Vie  du  Papę  Pie 
V  (1674) ;  Fallonx,  Hut,  de  Saint  Pie  V  (1844,  2  vols.) ; 
Mendham,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Saint  Pius  V  (Lond. 
1832,  1844);  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  (see  Index); 
Soames,  Elizabethean  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  EccUs, 
Jligł,  (see  Index) ;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformationy 
p.  802,  411. 

Pina  VT,  pope  of  Romę,  whose  original  name  was 
Gioramń  An^lo  di  Braschi^  desccnded  from  a  noble 
family,  and  was  bom  at  Ceseua,  Italy,  Dec  27, 1717. 
He  madę  his  reputation  yery  early  in  life,  and  was  ele- 
yated  to  important  ecclesiastical  dignities  at  an  nnusu- 
ally  early  period.  In  1766  he  was  madę  keeper  of  the 
papai  exchequer,  and  in  1773  was  honored  with  the  car- 
dinars  bat.  In  1775,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Clement 
XrV,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  cardinal  Braschi,  who 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion,  fond  of  leaming  and  the  arts,  and  had  besides  the 
adyantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
and  easy  and  affable  manners,  was  chosen  successor  to 
the  yacant  pontifical  chair.  In  his  preyious  office  of 
treasurer  he  had  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  with  prudence  and  disinterestedness.  In  the 
first  five  years  of  his  pontificate  he  occupied  himself 
largely  with  public  improyements,  and  displaj^ed  the 
same  care  and  independence.  But  in  his  political  career 
pope  Pius  VI  was  rather  nnfortunate.  £yen  at  his  ele- 
yation,  feeling  that  he  had  not  the  ąualifications  of  a  pol- 
itician,  he  predicted  himself,  to  the  conclaye,  an  unhappy 
termination  of  his  reign.  Conciliatory  in  spirit,  and  de- 
termined  upon  the  prescryation  of  unity  in  the  Church, 
he  would  frequently  make  concessions  where  stem  op- 
position  was  morę  in  place ;  then  again  he  would  hcsi- 
tate,  often  where  prompt  measures  alone  would  snffice. 
Thus  in  1777  a  serious  dispute  arose  with  Leopold  I, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Hs- 
toja,  on  the  subject  of  some  graye  morał  offences  which 
had  been  discoyered  in  seyeral  conyenta.  The  bishops, 
to  be  surę,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  act  without  papai  eon- 
sent,  but  the  case  warranted  prompt  proceedings,  and 
these  were  not  anticipated  from  Pius  Y I.  Jealous  of  his 
authority  in  Church  affairs,  he  endeavored  to  interfere, 
but  without  Buccess,  and  saw  himself  at  last  passed  by 
in  the  Council  of  Pistoja  (q.  y.),  and  when  the  qne8- 
tion  of  jurisdiction  was  finally  settlcd  in  a  morę  satia- 
factory  manner,  it  yet  left  a  coldness  between  the  coiuta 
of  Romę  and  Tuscany.  A  morę  important  disagree- 
ment  took  place  in  1780  with  emperor  Joseph  II.  Leo- 
pold^s  brother,  who,  haying  control  of  the  reins  of  pow- 
er under  the  emperor^s  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  bent 
on  separating  the  Church  from  all  papai  jurisdiction. 
His  first  step  was  to  suppress  superfluous  convents  with- 
out papai  conscnt,  and  to  emancipate  the  clergy  of  his 
dominions  from  all  papai  interference  in  matters  of 
discipline.  It  was  the  same  question  preyiously  raised 
in  Tuscany  by  Leopold.  Joseph  even  went  furthcr,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  nomination  of  bishops — eyen  of 
those  in  Italy,  and  the  pope  readily  saw  in  these  pro- 
posed  reforms  nothing  short  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
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inflaence  of  the  see  of  Romę.  Pias  TI,  not  willing  to 
leave  uneraployed  any  conciliatory  offices  at  his  com- 
mand,  beliered  that  hb  duty  lay  in  a  yisit  to  thc  em- 
peror,  and  accordingly  be  set  out  for  Yienna  in  1782, 
to  settle  matters  by  penonal  arrangement,  The  step 
was  in  itself  a  novelty.  For  sereral  centuries  no  pontiff 
had  ever  left  Italy.  Monti  wrote  a  poem  on  the  re- 
niarkable  eyent,  entitled  Jl  PelUgrino  ApastoUco.  At 
Yienna  the  pope  was  received  with  every  honor;  yet 
Pius  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  emperor,  and 
the  matter  in  discussion  was  referred  to  a  ministry  un- 
favorable  to  papai  clairos.  It  was  the  same  struggle  as 
that  of  France,  Gallicanism  against  Ultramontanism, 
only  this  time  the  pope  was  himself  inclined  to  be  the 
peace-maker  between  the  contending  factions  in  the 
Church.  Pius  YI  failed  utterly  in  his  mission,  and 
returned  to  Borne  disappointed  and  dejected,  to  be 
reproached  for  his  good  intentions,  with  haviug  low- 
ered  the  dignity  of  his  ofBce,  and  encouraged  the  Gal- 
lican  tendencies  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  troubles 
doubled  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Reyolution, 
and  rendered  the  remaining  yean  of  his  pontificate 
gloomy  and  calamitous.  In  the  early  period  of  that 
fearful  struggle  Pius  YI  had  solemnly  condemned  the 
abrupt  changes  madę  in  France  conceming  the  dis- 
cipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy,  though  in  all 
secular  matters  he  had  wisely  abstained  from  interfer- 
ence  of  any  sort.  But  in  January,  1793,  a  complication 
arose  of  a  most  serious  naturę.  A  youug  man,  Hugo 
Bas8eville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican  party, 
while  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  was  to  be  secre- 
tary  of  embassy,  stopped  in  the  Etemal  City,  and  madę 
a  foolish  demonstration  in  the  Corso,  apparently  to  souud 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricolored  flags,  and  distributed  revolu- 
tionary  tracts,  vociferating  somcthing  about  liberty  and 
against  tyrants;  but  a  mob  coUected;  he  was  dragged 
out  of  his  carriage,  aud  mortally  stabbod  in  sereral  places 
by  the  populace.  The  military  arrived  too  late,  and 
though  some  of  the  murderers  were  arrested  and  tried, 
the  French  govemment  charged  the  papai  auŁhorities 
with  haying  becn  a  party  to  the  crime.  The  result 
was  that  tlie  breach  widened,  and  that  finally  the  pope 
jolned  the  league  of  the  soyereigns  against  France.   In 

1796,  when  Bonaparte  inyaded  Northern  Italy,  he  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  the  pope  conditions  oif  peace.  These,  howeyer,  it 
was  impossible  for  Pius  to  acccpt,  and  the  papai  troops 
were  marched  against  the  French.  The  defeat  of  the 
papacy  folio  wed,  and  after  the  possession  of  Ancona  and 
Loreto,  peace  was  established  at  Campo  Formio  in  Oct., 

1797.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  yery  onerous,  and 
addcd  yexation  to  yexation  against  the  unfortunate 
pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,wa8  uneąual  to  the  difficuUies 
which  crowded  upon  bim.  Heayy  contributions  were 
imposed  by  the  French  Directory,  and  Ferrara,  Romagna, 
and  the  Bolognese  were  incorporated  with  the  newly 
founded  Cisalpine  republic ;  the  price  of  peace,  in  flne, 
was  the  rerocation  of  the  papai  edicts  launched  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  thc  civil 
constitution  of  the  French  dergy.  To  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse,  some  disorders  in  Romę  between  the  French 
and  Italians,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  generał 
Duphot  was  shot,  gaye  a  pretcxt  to  the  French  Directory 
fur  the  expedition  of  Berthier,  who  arriycd  in  Romę  on 
February  10,  and  occupied  the  Yatican.  Pius  YI,  for- 
saken  by  most  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  escaped,  re- 
mained  in  the  Yatican.  On  the  ]5th  a  tree  of  liberty 
was  raised  in  the  Campo  Yaccino,  and  Romc  was  for- 
mally  declared  a  republic  Berthier  aflerwards  sent  an 
ofBcer  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  he  must  reuouncc 
his  temporal  soyereignty.  Pius  answered  that  he  had 
receiyed  it  from  God  and  by  thc  free  election  of  men, 
and  could  not  renounce  it;  that  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  and  his  troubles  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but 
that  he  was  detcrmined  to  do  nothing  derogatory  to  his 
high  Office.     Next  camc  the  commissar}'-generiU  of  thc 


French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inrentory  of  all  the 
yaluables  that  still  remained  in  the  papai  residence,  or- 
dered  Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.  The  pope 
said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  protested  against 
this  new  act  of  yiolence.  On  Feb.  20  Pius  VI  left  tlie 
Yatican  with  a  few  atŁendants,and,escorted  by  a  stronic 
detachment  of  cayalry,  took  the  ruad  to  Flurence.  He 
was  lodged  at  fiist  iu  a  conyent  near  Siena,  and  after- 
wards  in  the  Carthusian  conreut  near  Florence,  whcrc 
he  remained  till  the  fuUowing  ycar,  when  the  French, 
haying  driyen  out  of  Tuscany  the  grand-duke  Ferdi- 
nand,  and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Russians  włio 
were  adyancing  to  the  Adige,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
transferred  to  France.  He  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and 
afterwards  to  Yalence,  on  the  Rhunc,  where  he  died  in 
August  of  that  year  (1799).  Just  bcfore  his  death  the 
Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exi8t,  the  French  bciug 
driyen  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  and  Romę 
was  occupied  by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  In 
the  year  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papai  gorem- 
ment,  the  remains  of  Pius  YI  were  transferred  to  Romc 
by  leaye  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request  of 
his  successor,  Pius  YII,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  bulls  published  by  Pius 
YI  are  in  BvUar»  Roman,  contin,  summor.  Pontif,  CU- 
maitif  XI Uf  Ciem,  Xl  T,  PU  VI  cotutiłuiioneSj  ełCj  quas 
Coli.  Barhieri,  opp.  et  słud.  S.  Segredi  (Rom.  l«3ó,  f.  t. 
yii-x) ;  cont.  constit.  Pii  VI.  Pius  YI  greatly  enlarged 
the  museum  of  the  Yatican,  which  he  madę  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europę  in  works  of  sculpture,  yasea,  precious 
marbles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  he  causcd 
a  splendid  set  of  engrayings  of  the  objects  in  this  mu- 
seum to  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Museo  Pio  Ck- 
mentino.  He  madę  addilions  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  embellished  Romę  with  new  palaces,  fountains,  and 
other  structures.  His  intemal  administration  was  lib- 
era! and  mild,  an  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech 
preyailed  at  Romę,  and  a  number  of  learncd  men  gath- 
ered  thither  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Many  forcigners 
came  to  settlc  in  that  capi  tal,  the  fine  arts  were  encour- 
aged by  the  pope  and  seyeral  of  the  cardinals,  and  mml- 
em  Romę  was  reyiying  the  brilliant  period  of  I.^  X 
when  the  struggle  with  the  French  Directory  darkencd 
the  scenę.  See,  besides  the  merooirs  by  Bccattine 
(Yenice,  1801,4  yols.) ;  Tayanti  (Flor.  1804, 3  vols.4io); 
Gesch. des  Papstes Pius  VI (Yienna,  1799) ;  Bourgoings 
Memoires  de  Pie  VI  (Par.  1799) ;  Ferrari,  Vita  IHi  VI 
(Patay,  1802) ;  Noyaes,  Sommi  Pontijici^  voL  xyi,  xvii; 
Artaud,  Hist,  des  soui:  Pontif.  Rom,  (Par.  1849),  voL 
yiii;  VVolff,  Gesfh,  der  lalhoL  Kircke  unier  Pius  VI 
(Zurich,  1797-1802,  7  yols.  8yo). 

PiUB  VII,  pope  from  1800  to  1823,  was  successor  of 
the  preceding.  Ile  was  originally  calletl  Gretforio  Bar- 
naba Chiaramontiy  being  also  of  noble  descent,  and  was 
bom  in  1742  at  Cesena.  He  first  studicd  in  thc  college 
of  Rayenna,  and  subseąuently  entered  the  Order  of  Ben- 
edictines  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturcr  on  phi- 
losophy,  and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  noyiccs  of 
his  order,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Romę.  Pius  VI 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Tiyoli,  and  in  1785  roade  hiiu 
a  Cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  When  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  boroily 
exhorted  his  flock  to  submit  to  the  new  institutious, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which  they  had  be- 
come  a  part.  This  conduct  is  said  to  haye  gaincd  thc 
approyal  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  news  of  the  dccth 
of  Pius  YI,  in  his  exile  at  Yalence,  in  August,  17i^, 
came  to  Italy,  the  conclaye  was  summoned  to  a$semblc 
at  Yenice,  then  under  the  domiuion  of  Austria,  as  Kumc 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Thirty-fiye  cardinals  ac- 
cordingly  asserabled  in  the  Benedictine  conyent  of  St. 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to  elect  one  of  their  numlter 
to  the  papai  office,  a  dignity  apparently  not  yery  envi- 
ablc  in  those  troubled  times.  The  deliberations  of  the 
conclaye  lasted  seyeral  months,  and  at  last,  on  March 
14, 1800,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  choseoi  and  crowoed 
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pope  on  the  2l8t  of  tbe  sunę  montb,  ander  the  name 
of  Pius  VII.  In  the  followiog  July  the  pope  madę  his 
entnuice  ioto  Bome,  and  aoon  after  appointed  cardinal 
Conaalri  his  secretaiy  of  state,  or  prime  minister.  In 
the  following  year  the  peace  of  Lunerille,  between 
France  and  Austria,  was  oóade,  and  Bonaparte,  fint  con- 
snl  of  France,  ordered  his  troopa  to  cvacaate  the  papai 
tcnitories,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  legations,  which 
hsd  been  formally  incorporated  with  tbe  so-called 
^  Italian  Republic**  Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  France  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion. 
France  was  still  nominally  Koman  Catholic,  but  the 
clergy  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see 
of  Korne,  and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  tbe  midst 
of  this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of 
Fruioe  followed  no  modę  of  worahip,  and  professed  no 
leligion  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  parish  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  had  been  so  for  ten  years.  Bona- 
parte saw  clearly  that  a  nation  could  not  subsist  with- 
out  a  religiun,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  French  de- 
msnded  it  rather  as  an  institution  than  an  intemal  life. 
Ue  tberefore  resolved  upon  a  concordat  with  Korne. 
The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the  theolo- 
gisn  Ciiselli,  who  prooeeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
Bsmed  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  state, 
and  Bemier,  a  Yendean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's 
negotiatorsL  But  on  an  intimation  from  Bonaparte, 
who  was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter  sbould 
be  promptly  settled,  the  pope  despatched  to  Paris  car- 
dinal Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and 
tbe  conoordat  was  signed  at  Paris,  July  15, 1801,  and 
was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Romę,  after  some  besitation  and 
coDSultation,  on  August  14th  following.  The  pńncipal 
scraples  of  the  pope  were  oonceming  certain  articles 
cilled  ''oiganic,*'  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  tbe 
conoordat,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which 
were  procUdroed  as  laws  of  the  state.  Henceforth  Ko- 
nanism  was  the  establishment  of  France;  but,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  pope  Pius  YII  was  bound  to  recognise  the 
iodependenoe  of  the  French  Church.    See  France. 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  YII  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Borne,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the 
fioanoea,  in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in 
promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  Campagna,  and  in 
other  similar  cares.  His  personal  establishment  was 
noderate,  his  table  fnigal,  bis  babits  simple,  and  bis 
oondnct  exemplary.  In  May,  1804,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor,  and  some  time  ailer  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
Afier  considerable  besitation  Pius  consented,  and  set 
out  from  Borne  at  the  beginning  of  November  of  that 
year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Damę,  after  which  the  pope 
tpent  8everal  months  in  Paris,  visiting  tbe  public  es- 
tabUshnoents,  and  receivtng  tbe  homage  of  men  of  all 
parties,  who  were  won  by  his  nnassuroing  yet  dignifled 
beharior  and  his  unaflected  piety.  In  May,  1805,  he 
retnmed  to  Romę;  and  bis  troubles  began  soon  after. 
In  October,  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
military  poesession  of  Ancona.  Pius  remonstrated  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was  oniy 
after  the  peace  of  Pressburg  that  he  receiired  an  answer, 
in  which  Napoleon  said  that  he  considered  himself  as 
the  protector  of  the  Church  against  beretics  and  schis- 
matica,  Uke  his  predeoessora  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
ma^e,  and  that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  pre- 
rent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisb  or  the 
Bnasians.  Soon  after  Napoleon  officially  required  the 
pope,  tbrough  his  ambassador  at  Romę,  to  expel  from 
his  dominiona  all  £nglish,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sar- 
dinian  aabjects,  and  to  cloee  his  ports  to  the  yessels  of 
those  powera  who  were  then  at  war  with  France.  Pius 
repUed  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  representing 
to  him  that  his  request  was  destructive  of  tbe  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Papai  State,  and  of  its  political  neutrality, 
.which  were  neoessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 


for  the  security  of  the  numerous  roembers  of  it  who 
were  liviug  in  those  veiy  countries  with  which  the 
emperor  was  then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  head  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and  not  to 
take  part  in  a  war  which  has  nut  religion  for  its  object; 
that  if  some  of  his  predecessors  had  not  always  abided 
by  this  rule,  he  at  least  sbould  not  follow  their  exam^ 
ple.  Napoleon,  howerer,  insisted,  and  an  angry  corre- 
spondenoe  was  carried  on  between  the  two  courts  ftir 
about  two  yeara  on  this  subject  of  contention,  the  neu- 
trality of  tbe  Papai  States  being  all  the  wbile  mereh* 
nominał,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and  tn 
Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasuro,  and 
the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only 
papai  port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended  their  posts  all  along  tbe  Adriatic  coast,  and  gar- 
risoned  tbe  variou8  ports.  Some  time  after  a  body  of 
French  troops,  coming  from  Naples,  passed  tbrough 
Roroe,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn ;  but  they  sudr 
denly  tumed  out  of  tbe  main  road  and  surprised  in  the 
night  the  town  of  Cirita  Yecchia,  of  which  they  took 
military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  confis- 
cated  whateyer  Englisb  property  they  could  Und.  The 
papai  troops  at  Ancona,  Civita  Yecchia,  and  other  places 
were  ordered  to  place  tbemselres  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  commanders,  and  some  oiBcen  who  re- 
fused  to  do  BO  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement. 
Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  found  fresb  grounds  of  quar- 
rel  with  the  pope.  He  wbhed  to  declare  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Jerome  with  an  American  Protestant  lady 
nuli ;  but  Pius  refused,  saying  that  although  the  Church 
abhorred  marriages  between  Catholics  and  beretics,  yet 
if  thev  were  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  accord- 

m 

ing  to  the  laws  of  those  countries  they  were  binding 
and  indissoluble.  [  fjefier  of  Pius  VII  on  this  impor- 
tant  subject  in  Artaud,  Vie  du  Papę  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1826).]  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bisbops  elected 
tn  vacant  sees  in  tbe  kingdum  of  Italy.  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  riceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wrote  an  able 
and  conciltatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  amingement;  and  tbe  pope  was  induced  to 
inyite  the  bishnps  elect  to  Romę  in  order  to  receire  tbe 
canonical  institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came, 
written  by  Napoleon  from  Dresdeu  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  tbe  summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
**the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  Dćbon- 
naire ;  that  his  anatheroas  would  never  make  his  sol- 
diera  drop  their  muskets;  that  be,  Napoleon,  if  pro- 
Yoked  too  far,  could  separate  the  greater  part  of  Europę 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  establinh  a  morę  rational 
form  of  worahip  than  that  of  which  tbe  pope  was  the 
head ;  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actnal  state 
of  people's  minds,"  etc. ;  and  he  forbade  Eugene  to  cor- 
respond  any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bisbops 
elcct  to  Romę,  for,  he  said,  "  they  would  only  imbibe 
there  principles  of  sedition  against  their  sorereign." 

Mattera  were  now  brougbt  to  an  open  fuptnre.  A 
French  force  under  generał  MioUis  entered  Romę  in 
February,  1808,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  and 
the  gates,  leaving  however  the  ciril  authorities  undis- 
turbed.  The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  cardinal 
de  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Paris,  to  make  a  last  effort 
at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived  at 
his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  April 
2, 1808,  united  the  prorinces  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo, and  Urbino  to  the  kingdnm  of  Italy.  Fresh  re- 
roonstrances  on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answered  by 
threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  tbe  part  of  Na- 
poleon, unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensiye  league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  '*the  pope  would  lose  his 
temporal  sovereignty  and.remain  bishop  of  Romę  as 
his  predecesson  were  during  the  firet  eight  centuries, 
and  under  tbe  reign  of  Charlemsgne"  {Notę  de  M.  de 
Champagmfj  Mmistre  des  Affairts  Etrangkł-es  a  aon 
Eminence  le  Cardinal  Copara,  April  18,  1808).     The 
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war  which  began  soon  aiter  in  Spain  prevented  Napo- 
leou  from  occupying  himaelf  ivith.the  affain  of  Bome, 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  unoertaioty  amid  frequent 
dashiog  between  Łbe  French  military  authorities  and 
the  papai  civil  officers.  The  papai  temtory,  impover- 
ished  aa  it  was  by  the  loss  of  ita  finest  prorinces,  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  French  troops  which  garrisoued  the 
towns  that  still  nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  Ali 
the  disaffected  and  the  turbulent,  trusting  to  French 
protection,  openly  insulted  the  papai  goremnient.  The 
pope  remained  confined  to  his  palące  on  the  Quirinal| 
with  his  SwLbs  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishing  to  ex- 
pose  himself  to  yioknce  by  yenturing  out.  On  May 
17, 1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  making  war  against 
Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Yienna,  in  which  he  fo- 
aumed  the  grant  of  hb  lUustrious  pńdecessor  Charle- 
magne,  and  united  the  reroainder  of  the  Roman  states 
to  the  French  empire,  learing  to  the  pope  his  palaces 
and  an  income  of  two  millions  of  francs.  On  June  10, 
1809,  the  pope  issued  a  buli  of  excommunication  against 
all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  inrasion  of  Komę 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  The  buli  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Komę 
and  in  other  public  plaoes.  The  text  of  the  buU  is 
given  by  cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  Memorie  Storiche,  Ap- 
pendiz  to  pt.  i.  No.  v.  The  French  commander,  Miollis, 
being  afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Komę, 
who  had  shown  unequivocal  signs  of  attachment  to 
their  80vereign,  thought  it  expedieut  to  remove  Pius 
from  the  capital.  The  Swiss  guards  madę  no  resist- 
ance,  having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope ;  and, 
protesting  that  he  ^*yielded  to  forcc,"  Pius  took  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  accompanied  the  generał  to  the 
gate,  wbere  his  carriage  was  ready,  and  drove  off  under 
an  escort.  He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
.  phine,  from  whence  he  was  remoTed,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Savona,  in  the  Kiviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  re- 
mained till  June,  1812.  While  Pius  was  at  Savona,  Na- 
poleon conyoked  a  council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  his 
empire ;  but  he  found  that  assembly  less  docile  tban  he 
expected,  and  he  dis8olved  it  without  reaching  any 
oonclusion.  The  great  question  was  how  to  iill  up  the 
Tacant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  insti- 
tution.  The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise 
Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.  In 
Bhort,  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were  morę 
difficult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europę 
(Thibaudeau,  Le  Contulat  et  FEmpirtf  eh.  lxzvii ;  Jiotta, 
iSłoria  dlłaiiaf  bk.  xxv).  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to 
have  the  pope  settled  at  Arignon,  or  some  other  town  of 
his  empire,  as  his  subject  and  his  pensiouary,  and  to  con- 
trol  himself  the  nomination  not  only  of  the  bishops,  but 
of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which  means  he  would  bave 
added  to  his  already  orerbearing  temporal  power  the  in- 
calculable  support  of  a  spiritnal  aulhority  which  extends 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  v  The  resist^nce  of  Pius 
disconcerted  bis  views.  Napoleon  at  last  imagined  that 
by  chauging  Pius  to  Fontainebleau  he  might  succeed 
in  orercoming  his  firmness.  He  therefore  caused  Pius 
to  be  remored  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  was 
brought  to  Fontainebleau  in  June,  1812,  lodged  in  the 
imperial  palące,  and  treated  with  marked  respecL  Na- 
poleon had  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition.  After 
his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  Decem  ber, 

1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  studied  attention ;  he  also  allowed  seTeral 
cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their  persuasions,  he  pre- 
railed  upon  the  pupę  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  Jan.  25, 

1813.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  Na- 
poleon, in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  lifted  his 
hand  against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  (^Memorie. 
Słoriche,  pt.  iii,  eh.  i)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of 
Pius  himself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon 
apoke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threaten- 
ing  tonę.  Napoleon  hasŁened  to  publish  the  articles  of 
the  coDOordat,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the 


empire;  after  which  he  gianted  free  acceas  to  the  pop^ 
to  all  cardinals,  and  others  who  choae  to  repair  to  Fon- 
tainebleau.    Pius,  who  had  acniples  oonceming  some  of 
the  articles  which  he  had  signed,  laid  them  before  the 
cardinals  and  asked  their  opiuion.     Sereral  of  tbe  car- 
dinals, especially  the  Italian  ones,  such  as  Consalvi, 
Pacca,  Ldtta,  and  Di  Piętro,  stated  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Koman  see,  and  pregnant  with  the 
moat  serious  evils  to  the  Church,  and  they  urged  the 
necesaity  of  a  proropt  rctraction.    They  qnoted  the  esc- 
ample  of  Paschal  U,  who,  in  similar  circumstances  faav- 
ing  ceiled  to  tbe  emperor  Henry  Y  the  right  of  ioreftti- 
turę,  hastened  to  submit  bis  conduct  to  the  judgnacnt 
of  a  council  araembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  council 
revoked  the  cession.     See  Paschal  II.     Upon  thU 
Pius  wrote  to  Napoleon,  March  24,  retracting  hia  €»ii- 
cessions,  but  proposing  a  new  basis  for  a  concordat ;  Na- 
poleon, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  ex- 
cept  to  exile  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought, 
had  influenced  it.     Napoleon  soon  after  set  oif  for  his 
army  in  Germany,  and  the  afEur  with  tbe  pope  remained 
in  suspensę.    It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  and  their  exi9ulsion  from  Germany  that  Napo- 
leon proposed  to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papai  States 
south  of  the  Apennioes,  if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a 
concordat.    Pius  answered  that  he  would  not  euter  into 
any  negotiations  until  he  was  restored  to  Komę.     On 
Jan.  22, 1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fon- 
tainebleau the  foUowing  day.    Nonę  of  the  cardinals 
were  allowed  to  acoompany  him.   He  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  an  escort,  and  was  taken  to  Italy.   On  anrivin^ 
at  Łbe  bridge  on  the  river  Nura,  in  the  siate  of  Panna, 
he  met  the  advanced  poets  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  un- 
der Murat,  who  was  then  making  common  canse  with 
the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon.     Murat  had  taken 
military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  offered 
to  give  up  Korne  and  the  Campagna.     Pius,  however, 
prefcrred  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  town,  until  tbe 
political  horizon  was  cleared  up.     After  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  madę  his  en- 
trance  into  Romę,  May  24, 1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoic- 
ings  and  acclaraations.    His  faithful  Consalvi  soon  after 
resumed  his  office  of  secretaiy  of  state.    By  the  articles 
of  the  congress  of  Yienna  the  whole  of  the  Papai  States 
were  restored,  including  the  legations,  which  were  not, 
however,  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  altet 
the  fali  of  Murat,  in  1815. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  VII  were 
spent  in  comparatire  tranquilUty,  though  not  in  idle- 
ness.  He  applied  himself  to  adapt^  as  far  as  it  was  prae- 
ticable,  the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the 
great  changcs  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state. 
By  a  "  motu  proprio"  of  the  year  1816  he  confirmed  the 
suppression  of  all  feudal  imposts,  priyileges,  monopolies, 
and  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  erery  kind  of  torturę, 
including  that  called  the  "corda,"  or  "estrapade,"  which 
was  formerly  a  freqttent  modę  of  punishment  at  Romę ; 
he  diminished  the  land-tax;  rctained  the  register  of 
"  hypoth^ques,"  or  mortgages,  iustituted  by  the  French ; 
laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new  codę  of  public  administra- 
tion,  and  in  Noveraber  of  the  following  year  he  published 
a  new  codę  of  civil  procedurę,  in  which  he  regiilated  the 
costs  of  judicial  prooeedings.  He  maintained  the  com- 
roercial  courts  established  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
new  system  of  police,  enforced  by  a  regular  corps  of  car- 
abineers,  instead  of  the  old  "  sbirri,"  who  were  ineffectire 
and  corrupt  (Toumon,  Etudet  9tat%ttique$  gtir  Romę,  bk. 
łv,  eh.  vi).  Unfortunately,  howcver,  the  old  system  of 
secret  proceedings  in  criminal  roatters  was  restored,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  have  ju* 
risdiction  also  ovcr  laymen.  Pius,  bowever,  also  madę 
some  important  alterations  in  tbe  form  of  procMding  of 
the  Iuquisition,  abolishing  torturę  as  well  im  tbe  puniah- 
ment  of  death  for  offencee  oonoeming  religion.  He  did 
perhaps  all  that  he  oould  do  as  a  pope,  and  certainly  roore 
than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.   Cardinal  Coosahi 
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took  Tigoioas  measares  to  extirpaie  tbe  banditti  of  the 
CanpagoA;  and  in  July,  1819,  he  ordered  the  town  of 
SoDniDo,  a  nesŁ  of  incorrigtble  lobben,  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  With  regard  to  spińtual  matten,  Pius  con- 
dnded  a  new  oonoordat  urith  France,  Naples,  Barana, 
and  other  states.  He  condemned  by  a  buU  the  political 
flociety  of  Carbonań,  aa  well  as  other  aecret  societies. 
In  the  aionth  of  July,  1823,  the  aged  pontiff  had  a  fali 
in  bis  apartments  and  broke  his  thigh.  This  aocident 
biought  on  iniiammation,  and  he  died  Aug,  20.  He 
was  tocoeeded  by  Leo  XU  (q.  v.)>  Thorwaldsen  waa 
comroisBioned  to  make  his  monument,  which  bas  been 
|daced  in  St.  Petersa.  Pius  VII  stands  prominent  among 
Łhe  kmg  series  of  popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under 
sdTcrńty,  hia  Christian  ^irtues,  and  his  generał  benev- 
oknce  and  chaii^.  Free  fmm  nepotism,  virtuons,  mod- 
est,  unassnming,  and  personally  disinterested,  he  was  a 
stiocb,  though  temperate,  defender  of  the  rights  of  his 
tee;  and  his  meek  bearing  and  nnblemished  chaiacter 
eogsged  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian worid,  without  distinction  of  community  or  sect, 
dnriog  tbe  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic  and  ungen- 
eroos  adTeiaary.  A  selection  of  his  bulls,  breves,  etc., 
are  found  in  K<j8kovany,  Afonum.  Catk.  pro  independen- 
tiapotetLeecL  O^ingueeccL  (1M7), ii,  1  8q.  The  Butla- 
rutm  Sowumum  comtmuat  oontains  in  vol.  xi  and  xii 
(Bom.  18lfi)  all  bulls  and  breves  tili  1806.  See  Cohen, 
PricU  huUfr.  tur  PU  VII  (Par.  1823);  Simon,  La  Vie 
poUtiyue  et  prwie  de  Pu  VII  (ibid.  1824) ;  Jfiger,  />- 
haubemAreibiing  det  Papttes  Pius  VII  (Frkf.  1824) ;  Ar- 
taud  de  Montor,  ffisł.  de  la  Vie  et  du  Pontificat  du  Papę 
Pk  VII  (3d  ed«  Par.  1839,  2  vols.  8ro) ;  and  Cardinal 
Pacca's  ilutarical  Memoirtf  transL  into  £ngl.  by  Sir 
Geoige  Head  (Lond.  18Ó0,  2  vols.  post  8vo) ;  the  Lond, 
Her,  1854,  pt.  ii,  p.  77 ;  Rankę,  JJuf,  of  the  Papacy,  ii, 
311  sq.,  et  aL;  Bower,  Uist.  oftke  PopeSj  voL  viii;  Ck, 
Joumal,  ToL  vii;  Stud.  «.  Krit.  18G7,  No.  i;  English 
Cgdop.  s.  T.,  of  which  artide  we  have  largely  availed 
omaeWesw 

Pius  Viii,  pope  of  Borne,  was  bom  at  CingoH,  in 
the  province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  Ńov.  20, 1761.  His  orig- 
insl  name  was  Francis  Karier  CasiiylionL  He  was 
the  friend  of  Pius  YII,  and  was  by  him  created  bishop 
of  Montalto  in  1800,  and  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1816.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  leamed 
canonist  of  Łhe  papai  oourt  He  was  desired  for  suc- 
cessor  of  pope  Leo  Xn.  Dnńng  Plus  YIIPs  short  pon- 
ti6cate  of  one  year  and  eight  months  (from  March  31, 
1^  till  Nov.  30,  1830)  nothing  remarkable  oecurred. 
He  warred  against  indifTerentisro,  Bibie  societies,  Free- 
maaonry,  and  all  secret  associations,  and  successfully  la- 
hored  for  the  establishment  of  a  patriarchate  at  Constan- 
tinople  for  the  United  Armenians.  He  doser^-es  to  be 
especially  cororoended  for  his  humane  eflforts  with  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  to  suppress  the  slare  traffic  and  system. 
His  boUs,  canons,  etc.,  are  in  Roskovany,  Monument.  Cath. 
ii,  292-317.  He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Gregory  XVI. 
See  ArUud  de  Montor,  Hist.  du  Papę  Pie  VIII  (Par. 
1^);  Nodari,  Vitm  Pont^ficum  PU  VI,  VII,  Leoms 
XII,  H  PU  VIII  (Padua,  1840).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pląs  IZ,  the  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  held 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  rule.  His  original  name 
vas  Giocawu  Maria  Muslai  Ferrettu  He  was  of  noble 
parentage,  though  there  are  wńters  claiming  him  to  be 
of  Jewish  descent  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May  13, 
1791  Aa  a  youth  he  waa  distinguished  for  a  milddis- 
position  and  fur  bis  worka  of  charity.  While  still  a  child 
he  wss  8aved  from  drowning  by  a  poor  eontadino,  who 
lived  to  see  him  seated  on  vhat  the  historian  MacauUy 
c^  "  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  tbrone  of  Eu- 
lope.''  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Romę  for  the 
pnrprjse  of  entering  the  body-guard  of  the  reigning 
pODtiir,  Pius  YII.  An  epileptic  attack,  however,  pre- 
vent6d  the  atuinment  of  his  wishes,  and  he  entered 
a  religious  seminaiy,  where  his  gentleness  and  devo- 
tion  prDved  the  fonndatioa  of  hia  futurę  distinction. 


While  at  Borne  he  lived  under  the  protecŁton  of  an 
unde,  an  offioer  of  the  ecclesiastieal  establishment  of 
the  Yatican.  In  the  troubled  period  which  marked  the 
cloeing  days  of  Napoleon's  reign,  uncle  and  nephew  re- 
moved  to  their  estates  at  Sinigaglia.  On  a  vi8it  which 
pope  Pius  YII  paid  this  place,  Mastai  was  presented  to 
his  holinesB,  and  when  the  pontiff  was  ^ain  able  to  re^ 
tum  to  Romę,  after  bis  long  captivity  in  France,  the 
young  ecclesiastic  of  Sinigaglia  was  called  to  the  holy 
city.  In  the  meantime  his  health  had  improred,  and 
he  waa  able  to  prosecutc  his  studies  uninterruptedly. 
By  invitaŁion  of  cardinal  Odescalchi,  he  took  part  in  a 
mission  to  his  natiye  province,  and  when  he  rcturaed 
was  madę  deacon  in  1818.  He  obtained  a  personal  au- 
dicnce  of  the  pontiff,  and  sought  a  dispensation  which 
would  aUow  him  to  be  ordained  without  delay  to  the 
priesthood.  The  legend  states  that  his  holiness,  laying 
his  hands  on  the  young  aspirant,  granted  him  the  favor 
asked,  together  with  the  apostolic  blessing,  and  tbus 
forever  cured  him  of  his  epilepsy.  Secular  writers  less 
anxious  to  paint  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  Pio 
Nono's  youthful  days  declare  that  he  was  a  libertine, 
and  that,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  repented 
of  his  sins,  and,  by  a  life  of  absŁinenoe  and  purity,  grad- 
ually  recoyered. 

In  1819  Mastai  reoeived  priest^s  ordera,  and  first  ex- 
ercised  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Romę — an  instituŁion  founded  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  poor  orphans.  He  was  assiduoDsly  devoted  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  and  became  noted  for  his  charita- 
ble  works  also.  In  1823  a  widcr  field  opened  to  him.  A 
canon  of  the  catheilral  of  Santiago,  in  Chili,  had  come 
to  Romę  to  Tequest  of  the  pope  the  appointment  of  an 
apostolic  dclegate  to  that  countr}*,  and  when  monai- 
gnore  Muzi  had  been  given  this  position,  Mastai  was 
selected  to  accompany  him  as  auditor.  Two  yeais 
he  spent  in  South  America,  and  on  his  way  home  he 
also  yisited  the  North,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  pope  that  ever  saw  America.  Report  will  have  it 
that  he  even  visited  a  body  of  Freemasons  in  Philadel- 
phia  (see  Princeton  Rev.  [March,  1878],  p.  510).  Nor 
need  this  snrprise.  **  It  is  a  fact,"  says  TroUope, "  which 
may  be  relied  on,  that — of  oourse  in  the  days  before  he 
became  a  priest,  or  had  thought  of  ever  becoming  one 
— Pius  IX  had  been  a  member  of  a  lodge — or  a  yendet- 
ta,  as  tbe  term  was — of  Carbonari."  This  was  a  secret 
society,  originally  of  charooal-buraers  (as  the  name 
signifies),  who  were  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
times.  In  the  snmmer  of  1825  Mastai  was  taken 
into  the  household  of  pope  Leo  XII  as  domestic  prel- 
ate.  He  became  a  favorite  with  the  pontiff,  and  in 
Decemter  was  madę  superintendent  of  the  hospital  of 
St  Michael,  founded  two  centuries  ago  by  Innocent  X, 
and  comprising  at  this  time  not  only  a  hospital  for  the 
sick,  but  a  retreat  fur  the  aged,  a  refuge  for  boys,  a  house 
for  magdalens,  a  home  for  virtuotis  girls,  and  a  school 
of  arts  and  Industries.  When  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency  of  this  vast  and  complicated  institution  it  was  on 
the  decline.  He  reorganized  every  dcpartroont  of  the 
hospital,  repaired  its  dilapidatcd  reyenues,  exrendcd  Łhe 
rangę  of  its  charities,  and  in  less  than  two  years  brought 
order  out  of  the  confusion — by  the  sacrifico,  however,  of 
his  own  patrimony.  He  also  preached  much  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

In  1829  Spoleto  needed  an  arcbbishop.  The  political 
agitation  was  great  thronghont  Italy.  The  approach 
of  the  disturbances  which  crowded  the  year  1830  was 
manifest  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  eoclesiastics,  in  or^ 
der  to  be  all-powerful  and  sufiicient  for  the  struggle, 
needed  morę  than  ordinary  experience.  A  policy  of 
anxious,  irritated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irritating  re- 
pression  had  proved  a  failure.  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
young  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  this  error  of  his  sen- 
iora, and  as  he  had  gained  much  political  sagacity  in  his 
seroipolitico-religious  roiasion  across  the  sea,  he  was 
selected  for  the  vacant  archiepiscopal  chair.  He  quickly 
perceiyed  that  he  must  abandon  the  old  rcceipts  of  the 
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priflon  snd  the  execationer,  and  hy  a  wue  rale  main- 
tained  perfect  order  in  the  midst  of  generał  dUturbance. 
While  all  Italy  was  io  arma,  the  little  archbishopric  of 
Spoleto  remained  peaoefuL  When  suddenly  5000  in- 
auigenU  came  there  to  aeek  refiige  from  the  pursaing 
Attstrians,  he  dealt  so  kindlyand  judiciontly  witb  them 
that  be  indaced  them  to  lay  down  tbeir  anns  and  sub- 
mit  to  authority ;  and  when  the  ciyil  authority  of  the 
city  submitted  to  him  the  lieU  of  these  insn^genta,  be 
tossed  them  into  the  fire,  instead  of  forwarding  them  to 
Romę.  Gregory  XVI  and  his  court  were  displeased  and 
indignant  at  such  procedurę.  Alastai  was  summoned  to 
Romę  to  give  an  account  of  his  oonduct ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded  without  much  difficulty  in  persuading  Gregory 
that  if  tbeir  enemies  could  be  put  down  without  ponbh- 
ments,  which  left  a  fresh  storę  of  hatreds  behind,  it  was 
all  the  better.  Mastai'8  enemies  said  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  i)er8ecuted  liberał  party  was  not  altogether 
straightforward  and  consistent,  aiul  that  he  even  in 
those  early  davs  sbowed  a  certain  tendencv  to  run  with 
the  hare  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  hunting  with  the 
hounds.  The  archbishop  certainly  succeeded  finally  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  holiness.  for  on  Dec.  17) 
1882,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Iroola — a  very  im- 
portant  prorootion,  because  it  is  understood  that  this  bish- 
opric  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  cardinalate.  Mastai  had 
not  oniy  pn»ved  his  politieal  sagacity,  but  his  religious 
fer^'or  and  purity  of  life  gave  a  most  dignified  position  to 
the  churchmen  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  as  well  as  later 
to  that  of  Imola.    Particularly  was  he  notcd  for  his  char- 
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ity  and  readiness  to  aid  all  good  works,  both  public  and 
private.  The  disturbed  times  required  such  ecclesias- 
tics.  It  gaye  authority  to  the  sees  and  influence  to  the 
pontificate.  How  well  the  pope  appreciated  Mastai  is 
madę  apparent  in  his  selection,  a  short  time  after,  as  apos- 
tolic  nuncio  to  Naples.  He  so  abl}*  discharged  his  mis^ 
sion  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate  by  se- 
cret  conclave  in  1839,  though  he  did  not  reccire  the 
purple  robę  until  tłie  year  after.  He  was  yct  compara- 
tively  a  young  man.  There  were  many  far  his  seniors 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  Certainly  no  one  dreamed 
that  the  bestowal  of  the  red  bat  upon  Mastai  Fcrrctti 
was  likely  to  bring  bim  the  tiara  8ivin. 

In  1846  Gregtiry  XVI  died.  When  the  news  from 
Romę  came  to  the  srcbbimbop-cardinal  of  Imola,  he  de- 
layed  to  celebratc  first  tłie  ob8Cqiiie8  of  the  dead  ^lopo. 
Apparently  he  was  in  no  hastę  to  get  to  Kumc ;  yct  those 
who  were  close  obseryers  and  less  friendly  say  that  be 
had  an  eye  to  the  papai  throne  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  he  prudently  for- 
boreoyer  after  to  identify  himself  with  the  conrt  of  Greg- 
ory. There  were  two  parties  in  the  conclaye.  Each  of 
these  flought  in  the  new  pontifT  the  representative  of 
tbeir  ideas.  The  one  party,  confined  to  the  Jesuits  and 
headed  by  Lambnischini — himself  an  aspirant  for  the 
yacant  chair — determined  to  maintain  the  papacy  of 
mediieyal  times;  the  other  party,  moderately  libieral, 
madę  up  of  better  men  than  the  Jesuits,  yet  aiso  de- 
yoted  to  the  fabric  of  mediasyal  times,  but  %vith  some 
show  of  concession  to  modem  ideas,  were  disposed  to 
compromise  on  a  moderate  man,  and  selected  the  yirtu- 
ous  Bianchi,  the  Dominican  who  neyer  doffed  the  dress 
of  his  order  for  the  purple  robę,  though  he  accepted  its 
honorsand  cschewe<l  the  Austrian  policy  of  the  late  pon- 
titicale.  Outside  of  the  conclaye,  howerer,  there  was  a 
smali  but  enthusiastic  faction,  called  *' Young  Italy,'*  re- 
solred  to  haye  a  liberał  pope,  and  they  fastened  upon 
the  young  cardinal  who  had  espoused  the  Tfalian  cause 
and  had  been  a  liberał  in  his  past  htstory.  No  one  out- 
side of  tbe  conclaye  imagined,  when,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
it  conycned,  that  the  party  at  whose  simple  mention  the 
"  holy"  men  were  occustomed  to  cross  themselyes  would 
be  succcssful.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm,  which  ran  so  high  that  there  was  hope  the  ror 
popuU  might  possibly  be  turned  into  the  vox  Dei.  On 
the  yerj'  first  vote  Lambruschini  receive<l  fifteen  yotes 
and  Mastai  thirteen.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 


Mastai  receiyed  on  the  fourth  baUot  thirty-ńx 
making,  of  the  fifty-two  preaent,  morę  than  the 
two  thirds — when  the  aasembly  rosę  as  one  inan  to  oon- 
firm  the  choice  by  unaniroous  acclamation.  Young 
Italy  had  conquered  against  all  the  Jcsuit  niachinatiomL 
But  it  was  well  that  it  was  done  so  soon ;  for  as  Mastai 
— now  Pius  IX— -was  bestowing  his  benediction  {UrU 
et  orU)  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  an  Austrian  car- 
dinal droye  into  the  Piazza  with  smoking  poat-horses 
and  a  "  ycto"  from  Yienna. 

Varions  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Pio  Nono^a  predeces- 
sor  had  giyen  rise  to  the  wildest  agitation  in  diplomatic 
circles.     In  1845  there  occurred  the  rising  in  the  Ko- 
magna,  which,  when  supprcssed,  reyiyed  in  a  far  morę 
effectiye  shape  in  the  famous  pamphlet,  /  Cari  delie  Ro- 
magnej  which  circulated  as  the  testament  of  a  new  po- 
litieal gospel  throughout  the  peninsnla.     Theo  there 
came  the  memorable  yisit  of  the  czar  Nicholas  to  Romę, 
and  those  interyiews  in  which  the  pope  had  dared  to 
protest  to  the  dreaded  antocrat  against  the  treatment  to 
which  he  subjected  the  Romish  Charch  in  Russia.    Tbe 
interest  excited  in  the  politieal  world  was  yery  great, 
for,  on  the  one  band,  tbe  religious  agitation  in  Poland 
had  assumed  serious  proportions,  while,  on  the  other, 
speculation  was  stimulated  by  the  mystery  surrounding 
this  inten-iew,  at  which  only  two  witneasea  had  been 
present  (cardinal  Acton  and  Mr.  Bouteyieff,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Romę).    Finally,  there  came  as  French  am- 
bassador  M.  Rossi,  a  bom  subject  of  the  pope — a  fugitive 
professor  from  Bologna,  and  a  notorionsly  compromised 
liberał — ayowedly  to  obtain  from  the  holy  see  its  con- 
currence  with  the  principles  of  free  education,  thcn  adyo- 
cated  in  France,  and  its  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
French  goyerament  for  the  reduction  within  moderate 
limits  of  the  establishments  that  had  been  opcned  in 
France,  morę  or  less  clandestinely,  by  the  Jeauitsi    AU 
these  circnmstances  had  brought  alxMit  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation which  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  not 
some  spcciał  interest  in  speaking  against  the  tmth. 
Gregory  XVI  had  liyed  in  hourly  dread  of  reyołution- 
ary  upłieayal,  and  in  constant  fear  of  absolute  neglcct  by 
the  European  states.    He  had  ałways  kept  in  his  drawer 
a  documeiit  empowering  tbe  cardinals,  on  his  demise,  to 
procccd  to  immediate  clection,  if  they  saw  danger  to  tbe 
free  action  of  the  conclaye.    Such  times  necded  a  popu- 
lar priest  in  the  pontificate.    But  Mastai  disappointed 
boŁh  his  fńends  and  his  enemies— the  former  so  sorely 
that  they  were  weakened  beyond  the 'possibility  of 
recoyery ;  the  lat  ter,  by  his  forming  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  by  the  execution  of  schemes  which  they  had 
neyer  dreamed  could  be  executed,  eyen  if  I^mbruscbiui 
himself  had  been  in  the  papai  chair.     Pio  Nono  proyed 
an  impulsiye,  good-natured  man,  but  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious,  yain  and  impetuous,  weak  and  obstinate, 
without  a  mind  of  his  own  or  settled  policy.     His  re- 
forms  were,  in  realit}*,  of  little  yaluc.    The  beat  of  thera 
— those  deyoid  of  any  politieal  significance— projects  to 
regulate  the  flnances,  to  reform  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  introduce  railways,  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  Campagtia — brought  about  merely  a  teropo- 
ran*  improyement.    The  politieal  measures  were  e(]ua]- 
ly  short-liyed  in  tbeir  results,  and,  besides,  were  a  bur- 
lesąue  on  liberalism.     Thus  in  March,  1847,  an  edict  of 
the  press  was  published  with  the  intention  of  remoyin^ 
some  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  labored  till 
then;  but  strong  hints  were  g^yen  as  to  the  subjects 
which  the  goyemment  would  alłow  to  be  discussed,  and 
a  censorship  remained  established  in  fuli  force.     The 
same  year  witnessecl  the  institution  of  the  Ctmsułła,  un- 
der  the  presidency  of  Gizzi.    This  seemed  like  conces- 
sion to  popular  demands,  but  the  whole  thing  was  a 
farce ;  the  meml>ers  were  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  the 
functions  of  the  council  of  the  most  limited  naturę.    Its 
duty  was  to  giye  an  opinion  when  called  upon,  łeaying 
it  to  the  pope  to  act  upon  the  profTercd  adyice  or  to  do 
otherwise.     In  1848  appeared  the  famous  ftatuto  creat- 
ing  a  high  council  and  a  chamber  of  deputiea,  as  tbe 
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triumph  of  oonstiŁiitionaliBn].    But  the  chambera  were 
forbidden  to  propoM  any  law  on  ecclesiastical  or  inixed 
tSaire,  and  every  meaaiire  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
pope  Ul  a  aeeret  ooaaUtory,  with  the  abaolute  right  of 
reto.    Wben  the  national  crusade  was  inaogurated  in 
1^7,  under  the  leaderahip  of  prince  Charles  Albert,  of 
the  house  of  Savoy — tbe  grandfather  of  the  preaent  king 
of  Italy— the  pope  went  with  the  multitude.     The  Ul- 
tramoutanes,  of  oourse,  broke  out  against  this  manifest 
Uberallsm  of  the  pontiff,  but  it  only  needed  a  little  strata 
e^  on  their  part,  and  he  was  at  their  bidding.    When 
his  trusted  adriser,  oount  Rośni,  was  aasasaioated  at  the 
door  of  the  Council  of  State,  Pius  IX  as  rapidly  retraced 
hn  steps  as  he  had  adranced,  and  now  unreseryedly 
gave  himsdf  over  to  those  very  Jesuits  who  had  plot- 
ted  the  dcath  of  his  minbter,  that  the  liberak  might  be 
charged  with  desperate  motiyes.    Accordingly,  the  (lope, 
on  ibe  29th  of  April,  1848 — his  ministra',  who  had  coun- 
selled  that  the  abaiidonment  of  the  people  **  woulti  most 
seńoiuiy  compromise  the  Łemporal  dominion  ofthe  holy 
9^,*'  baving  left  him — inued,  in  the  form  of  an  allocu- 
tion  addreased  to  the  cardinals,  that  celebrated  paper 
which  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever  to  the  brief  season 
of  popalarity  and  affection  of  hb  subjects  in  which  he 
had  basked.    The  first  words  of  it  declare  the  iutentions 
of  tbe  Holy  See  "  not  to  deriate  from  the  institutions 
of  our  predeoessora."*     Then  it  goes  on  to  state  that  evil- 
mioded  men  had  madę  it  believed  that  the  pope  had  en- 
counged  the  Italians  in  their  revolutionary  aspirations, 
and  had  endeavored  to  make  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
a  means  of  stirring  up  schism  in  Germany.     The  paper 
tinaily  wams  all  the  Italians  against  any  such  designs 
or  aspirations,  enjoining  them  to  remain  docile  subjects 
to  their  princes.    This  "  allocution"  fell  like  a  bombshell 
in  the  midst  of  the  liberał  party.    The  dismay,  the 
disappointment,  the  ragę,  were  indescribable.    Many 
had  been  led — some  of  the  princes  of  Italy  among  the 
number — to  compromise  themselyes  in  a  way  they 
would  not  have  done  had  they  not  supposed  that  the 
pontiflT  was  at  the  head  of  the  liberał  movement.    This 
terrible  announcement  was  madę,  too,  when  already  the 
papai  troops  had  pasaed  the  frontier  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  joined  the  forces  marchijig  against  the 
Aitstrians;  so  that  these  betrayed  incn  were  left  to  be 
treated  by  the  Austrian  soldiery  as  merę  rebels  and 
hn^rinds.    The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Tiucany  were  equally  placed  in  a  most  painfui  pre- 
dicament  by  this  sudden  tergiyeraation  of  Pius  IX. 
They  acted,  as  is  well  known,  differently  in  the  difBcul- 
ty*   The  king  did  not  tum  back  from  the  plough  to 
which  he  had  put  his  hand.     The  weak  grand  duke 
nade  hastę  to  foUow  the  lead  of  the  pontitT,  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  him  and  with  the  Austrians.    Such  vacilUi- 
tion  could  not  be  other  than  destructive.    When  the 
hurricanes  which  swept  orer  the  political  fabric  of  Eu- 
ropę reaehecl  the  Italian  sbores,  liome*a  prince  was  the 
fint  to  feel  its  severest  touch.     In  France  the  citizen- 
king  was  forced  to  ezile;  in  Komę  the  citizen-pope  suf- 
fered  a  like  fate,  and  with  this  hegira  from  the  Quinnal 
lo  Gaeta  termiuates  Pio  Nono*s  comedy  of  liberalism. 
The  story  of  Pio  Nono's  extraordinary  hegira  we  can- 
not  detali    SufSce  it  to  say  that  Pio'Nono's  exit  from 
Konie  was  madę  with  the  aid  of  the  Bararian  minister, 
and  at  Gaeta  he  was  received  with  great  honor  bv  the 
Kin^  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
<^nal  intentton  of  going  to  the  Ralearic  Islands.    He 
now  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  reactionists  all  over 
the  world  who  hail  looked  so  ooldly  upon  his  early  ef- 
fort4i  at  reform,  but  gained,  of  course,  the  execrations  of 
the  liberała,  whoee  cause  he  had  abandoned.    Komę,  left 
withottt  a  ruler.  bloomed  into  a  republic.  The  pope  pro- 
^4>d  against  all  its  acta,  and  summoned  the  Catholic 
World  to  put  it  down.    It  was  France  which,  having  dis- 
S^iced  henelf  by  the  election  of  a  Bonaparte  as  presi- 
dent,  was  condemned  to  finish  ber  story  of  crime  and 
bumiiiation  by  throttling  the  Roman  republic  and  re- 
ttońng  the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy.    French 


troops  landed  at  CiTita  Tecchia  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1849,  and  besieged  the  capital,  w  bile  the  Austrians  en- 
tered  Italy  from  tbe  north  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
south.  Tbe  capital  surrendered  on  the  Ist  of  July ;  and 
pending  the  return  of  the  pope — which  did  not  take 
place  uutil  next  year — the  govemment  was  carried  on 
by  a  papai  commission,  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of 
finauces,  and  provincial  councils.  The  pope  retumed 
in  April,  18Ó0,  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  a  French 
army, "  to  a  capital  tom  and  ravaged  by  bombardment, 
and  drencbed  in  the  blood  of  his  own  subjects,  slain  for 
the  crime  of  taking  up  and  carrying  on  tbe  goverament 
which  he  had  abdicated."  His  first  act  was  the  perfidy 
of  destroying  the  constitution  of  chartered  rigbts  which 
he  had  guaranteed  to  his  subjects.  His  second  act  was 
the  granting  of  a  mock  amnesty,  the  exceptions  to 
which  were  so  framed  as  to  put  welł-nigh  the  whole 
population  under  ban.  The  glutted  prisons,  which  it 
had  been  hisdelight  to  emptyat  his  first  accession,  filled 
up  again  as  before.  The  Inquisition  recommenced  its 
sacred  labors.  Five  hundred  citizens  were  shot  or  de- 
capitated  and  thirty  thousand  proscribed.  Tribunals 
were  established  which  condemned  without  trial,  and 
without  even  open  accuaation.  Speech  was  gagged,  the 
press  was  muzzled,  the  Bibie  was  prohibited.  The  stir- 
ring of  resistance,  provoked  by  exc^88  of  tyranny,  was 
seized  as  the  pretext  of  wanton  barbarity ;  and  the  kind- 
bearted  philanthropist  of  1846  became  an  avenger  at 
Perugia  in  1859 — a  sad  and  black  8tor>',  on  which  it  is 
rather  the  province  of  the  secular  historian  to  dwell. 
In  1868,  the  Austrians  broke  the  concordat  and  de- 
clared  their  spiritual  emancipation.  The  year  after, 
queen  Isabełla  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  people  refused  to  be  bound  b}'  any  previous 
treaties  with  the  papac}'.  In  1870,  finaUy,  the  war  with 
Prussia  destroyed  the  empire  in  France,  and  with  the 
fali  of  Napoleon  not  only  the  French  refused  to  be  bound 
to  Korne,  but  the  gates  ofthe  Etemal  City  opened  to  all 
Italy.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops,  Vic- 
tor  Emmannel  wrote  to  Pio  Nono  a  most  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive  letter,  ofTering  terms  of  establishment  in  Romę 
which  woidd  guarantee  his  entire  spiritual  frcedom  and 
authority,  to  which  his  holiness  madę  characteristic  le- 
ply — the  most  extraordinary  defiance  ever  nttered  in 
such  extremity.  Though  the  king  might  after  this  have 
Łaken  matters  in  his  own  hand,  he  yet  acceptcd  an  ol)e- 
dient  relation  to  the  Church,  and  caused  Parliament  to 
giiarantee  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  sorereign  pontiflT  on  May  13,  1871.  Not- 
withstanding  all  eflTorts  of  Yictor  Emroanuel  for  peace, 
the  pope  stemly  persisted  in  bis  firm  protest  against 
the  inevitable  change  of  things.  He  steadily  refused 
to  receive  the  Sardinian  princes,  or  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  them.  He  yielded  merely  to  force, 
and  eyidently  enjoyed  his  martyrdom  much  morę  than 
Emmanuel  did  his  victory.  For  the  first  year  after 
his  dethronement,  the  pope  talked  of  rarions  changcs 
of  residence  — of  Malta,  of  Avignon,  and  even  of  St. 
Louis.  But  this  was  probabl}'  never  serious.  His  great 
age  prerented  any  such  adventure,  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  against  it.  He  lived  retired  in  the  Yatican,  and 
called  himself  a  prisoner.  On  the  8d  of  June,  1877,  the 
Romish  Church  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniyersary  of 
his  episcopate,  and  on  Feb.  7, 1878,  be  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted  dropsical  illness. 

Pio  Nono*8  name  will  always  be  prominent  among  Ro- 
man pontifTs.  His  long  reign  prored  a  contradiction  of 
the  traditional  words  uttered  at  his  ooronation — Non  rt- 
debis  atmos  Pełri.  Besides,  his  interest  in  archasological 
pursuits,  and  the  care  he  took  in  aiding  in  the  prescrra- 
tion  of  the  various  monuments  of  Romę  and  in  the  em- 
bellishing  of  her  churches,  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
remote  generations.  On  the  Forom,  on  the  Coliseum,  on 
fountains  and  in  basilicas,  the  name  of  Pius  IX  is  car^'ed 
on  large  marble  slabs,  recording  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  presenring  old  structures  from  decay  or  in  building 
new  ones.    In  the  tribune  of  the  grand  basilica  of  San 
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Paolo-fuori-le-mura  there  is  a  memoriał  of  one  of  the 
proudesŁ  moroents  of  Pio  Nono'B  life.  An  expensive 
and  elegant  memoriał  is  Łhat  placed  in  1871  oyer  th^ 
well-known  brouze  statuę  of  St.  Peter.  Those  who  de- 
sire  to  study  its  detaiU  are  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Cimlia  Cattoliccu 

In  1847  he  began  the  reform  of  the  g^at  religious 
bodtes.  On  June  17  be  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  tho  laxity  of  dlscipline  in  religious  com- 
munities,  and  in  the  issue  be  so  modified  the  constitu- 
tions  of  8everal  as  to  make  the  period  of  probation 
morę  protracted,  and  to  raise  among  all  the  standard  of 
discipiine  and  intellectual  training.  The  missions  of 
the  Chiirch  werc  alao  strengthened,  being  carried  for- 
ward  ta  partibuf  inJtdeUum,  and  great  bierarchies,  in 
lands  formerly  heathen  or  Protestant,  were  added  to  the 
vast  clcrgy  tbat  owned  **  the  Latin  obedience."  Thns 
he  prorided  by  brief  of  1850  for  the  ecciesiastical  goT- 
emment  of  Eugland,  dividing  that  country  into  one 
metropolitan  and  twelve  episcopal  sces ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  pastorał  letter  of  cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his  ap- 
pointment  as  archbishop  of  Westminster,  exulting  in  the 
supposed  triumph  of  his  Chnrch  in  the  land  which  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Reformation  for  three  centuries. 
Then  he  created  in  this  country  a  rast  Roman  Catholic 
hterArchy  by  elerating  to  the  cardinalate  the  archbishop 
of  New  York  in  1875,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  which  was  ef- 
fected  in  1878.  Finally,  in  1854,  without  adrice  of  a 
couucil,  he  ventnred  the  utterance  of  a  new  dogma 
— the  immacuiate  concepfion  (q.  v.)  of  the  Yirgin  Mary 
-^-«nd  the  audacious  promulgation,  in  1864,  of  the  buli 
Quanta  Cura,  which,  with  its  accompan3'ing  *'Syl- 
labus"  of  damnable  errors,  was  simply  an  attack  on  free 
goTemments  and  civilization  itself,  and  rivalled  the 
spirit  and  times  of  Hildebrand,  the  ecciesiastical  abso- 
lutism  of  the  llth  centnry.  The  consecration  of  these 
acts  in  the  Yatican  Council  of  1870  by  the  decrce  of  /n- 
faiWnlity  (q.  v.)  was  the  logical  completion  of  the  Ro- 
mish  system  and  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The 
disturbances  which  have  grown  out  of  these  steps  are 
detailed  in  Old  Catholigism,  etc. ,  One  of  the  foulest 
biota  on  the  pages  of  history  regarding  his  reign  is  the 
forcible  conyersion  of  the  Je  w  boy  Mortara,  and  of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  abject  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Romę,  where  the  waUs  of  the  Ghetto  wcre  only  removed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  power.  *  The  pri- 
vate  life  of  the  pope  was  markcd  by  great  simplicity 
of  hablls. 

See  Balleydier,  Hisloire  de  la  Iłivol.  de  Romę  (Lyons, 
1851, 2  Yols.  8vo) ;  Maguire,  Borne,  its  Ruler  ani  its  Insti- 
tułions  (liond.  1859) ;  Saiiit-Alvin,  Pie  IX  (Paris,  1860) : 
Pius  IK:  the  Story  of  his  Life  (Lond.  1875,  2  yols. 
8vo) ;  Trollope,  Pope  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1877, 2  yols.  8yo) ; 
Legge,  Growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy 
(ibid.  1870) ;  also,  Life  of  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1875,  8vo) ; 
HitchmMin,  Biog,  of  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1878, 12mo) ;  Neto 
York  Tribune,¥eb,  8, 1878;  Christian  Union,  voL  xvii, 
No.  7;  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  1878;  Thompson,  The 
Papacy  and  the  Ciml  Power  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ;  Prince^ 
ton  Review,  March,  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pius  Sooieties.  The  stormy  years  of  1848  and 
1849  brought  great  hopes  and  great  dangers  to  the  Ro- 
man (3athoUc  Church  of  Germany,  especially  the  hope 
of  en  tire  emancipation  from  the  State,  and  the  danger 
of  enslayement  to  the  despotism  of  a  liberalism  hostile 
to  the  Church.  But  its  rcpresentatiyes  knew  how  to 
steer  skilfully  betwecn  the  Scj*lla  and  Charybdis.  In 
Noyember,  1848,  the  German  bishops  of  the  Romish 
body  assembled  at  WUrzburg,  to  consuU  together  con- 
ceming  the  best  means  to  proceed  in  this  critical  period. 
Unyarying  faithfulness  to  the  papacy  was  the  flrst  point 
settled;  yoluntary  co-operation  w^ith  the  *'political  re- 
generation"  of  the  fatherUnd,  the  second ;  thankful  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  promise  of  unconditional  freedom  of 
conscience  (in  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament),  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  complete 


independence  of  the  Church  and  absoluie  oontrol  of 
national  education,  from  the  elemenfary  to  the  high 
schools,  the  third.  Shortly  before  this,  howeyer,  an  or- 
ganization  of  far-reaching  significance  had  been  eflect- 
ed,  in  which  also — and  prominentl}' — the  laity  were  to 
co-operate,  yiz.,  the  Pius  Sociefy,  a  Roman  Catholic 
oounterpart  of  the  Protestant  ChunA  Diet  (q.  y.).  Soon 
afler  the  revoIutionary  stniggles  of  March,  unions  were 
formed  at  several  plaoes  in  Germany  haying  for  their 
object  the  protection  and  adyancement  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic interests.  At  the  annirersary  of  the  buiiding  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  in  August,  1848,  the  members 
of  seyeral  of  these  unions  met  together  and  resolred 
upon  a  generał  conyocation,  in  October,  1848,  at  May- 
enoe,  where  the  first  union  of  this  kind  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  JSociety,  Herę  all  the  single 
unions  were  formed  into  a  great  coUectiye  union  under 
the  name  of  "  Otholic  Union  of  Germany ;"  although 
in  practice  the  shorter  name  of  Pius  Sociefy  has  been 
preferred.  To  direct  the  business  of  the  coUectiye 
union,  one  of  the  single  uuiona  was  to  be  chosen  every 
time  from  the  annual  generał  ctmyention,  which  was 
called  '^Yorort.*'  The  object  of  the  union  was  "the 
obtaining  and  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  controł  of  the  same  oyer  the  schools ;  national  oult- 
ure  in  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tian mercy ;  as  fundamental  law,  obedienoe  to  che  pope 
and  to  the  episcopate ;  pacific  posturę  towards  the  State 
and  towanls  eyery  existing  form  of  goyemment,  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  not  thereby  prejn- 
diced;  and  defensiye,  not  agg^ressiye,  posturę  towards 
the  non-Catholic  confessions.  The  Yirgin  Mary  was 
ch(»en  as  patroness  of  the  union,  and  eyery  member 
boimd  himself  to  repeat  a  daily  Patemoster  and  Aye 
Maria  to  further  the  objects  of  the  union."  llie  first 
generał  assembly,  which  was  hełd  at  Mayence  in  1848, 
was  represented  by  eighty-three  different  societies ;  and 
a  letter  receiyed  from  the  pope  (Feb.,  1849),  in  which  he 
gaye  his  approbation  and  blessing  to  this  union,  ofily 
strengthened  the  moyement,  and  gaye  not  only  author- 
ity,  but  also  the  name.  A  second  assembly  was  held  at 
Breslau,  where  the  papai  letter  was  receiyed,  and  where 
the  assembly  openly  exprcssed  it  that  '*a  united  Ger- 
many was  only  possible  with  a  Oitholic  Christianity." 
Herę  a  new  society  was  also  organized,  the  Yincentius 
Society,  for  missionary  work  at  home.  The  tbird  gen- 
erał assembly  was  held  at  Regensburg  (October,  1849). 
Herę,  besides  the  organization  of  the  Bonifacius  Soci- 
ety, a  paper  was  started,  KathoUscher  Vereinsbote  fur 
das  deufsche  Reich,  in  the  interest  of  all  societies  organ- 
ized in  the  spirit  of  the  Pius  societies.  Eyery  year 
new  societies  of  łike  tendency  and  spirit  were  organ- 
ized, till  in  the  year  1851  the  nnmber  was  so  great 
that  the  original  Pius  societies,  with  the  now««xisting 
branch  associations,  were  finally  amalgamated  into  one, 
as  all  were  only  senring  one  purpose — the  adyancement 
of  ultraroontanism  in  (iermany.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  effbrts,  the  seyenth  generał  assembly,  held  at  Yi- 
enna  (Sept,  1853),  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  attracting  the  masses,  for  only  the  same 
faces  were  present.  The  meeting  at  Cologne  in  1854 
became  discordant,  because  the  committee  refused  to 
giye  the  Pnissian  goyemment  a  guarantee  of  abstinence 
from  political  utterances  and  confessional  polemics.  Tlie 
ninth  generał  assembly,  held  at  Salzburg  in  1857,  was 
a  liying  "  testimonium  paupertatis,"  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  exhibited  to  the  union.  Littlc  was  felt 
here  of  iroportant  men,  deeds,  and  speechea  The 
cathedral  capitułar  Himioben  of  Mayence,  the  *<real 
miles  gloriosus  of  the  meeting"  uttered  hectoring  fan- 
faronades  about  the  glorious  yictories  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism  in  Germany,  and  expre88ed  the  confident  hope,  in 
regard  to  the  forty  new  I^testant  churches  bnilt  by  the 
Gustayus  Adolphus  Union,  that  these  w-ould  shortly 
again  be  cast  out  into  the  garden  of  rejected  Stones. 
'*  Hflrlequinades  also  were  not  wanting.  Frof.  Rrenzer, 
of  Cologne,  o.  g.,  comfortcd  those  present  in  regard  to 
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the  cbaige  of  ultnmonUniBm  with  the  prorerb,  'There 
lUDds  the  ox  at  the  moaoŁain  */  from  which  it  foliowa 
iacoDteatably  tbat  ihe  oxen  are  the  real  Cismontanes,  be- 
ctnse  they  are  not  able  to  pass  over  tbe  mountaiu ;  and 
■9  regards  tbe  papacy,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  bimself, 
wbo  called  upon  bis  Fatber  on  the  cross,  was  a  papist; 
iatleed,  eTery  man  b  a  bom  papist,  because  the  child 
lisps '  pspa*  already  in  the  cradle ;  and  other  such  comical 
things."  As  a  cbange,  it  was  alao  greatly  lamented  tbat 
two  hundred  and  seven  buge  and  twelve  hundred  and 
ihirty-four  smali  jouraals  were  in  the  8ervice  of  the 
Protestants  of  Gennany,  whUe,  on  the  other  band,  tbe 
Romau  CathoUca  bad  only  six  large  and  eighty-one 
eoiallones. 

The  tentb  generał  assembly  was  beld  at  Cologne 
(September,  1858).  Ali  agreed  tbat  tbe  R»ulte  bith- 
erto  achieved  were  satisfactory.  In  generał,  tbe  de- 
poitiDent  of  tbis  conference  was  ntore  dignified,  the 
oontenta  of  its  speecbes  morę  important,  than  Łhose  of 
the  former  years.  **  Still  the  jester  Himioben  was  not 
wiDting  Łhis  time  also.  He  exhorted  the  women  to 
fonn  Parament  unions,  and  informed  tbem  tbat  the  first 
unlon  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  tbe  year  83  after 
Christ,  in  oonseąuence  of  tbe  first  secularization,  wben 
tbe  Miidiers  cast  lots  for  tbe  garment  of  tbe  Saviour, 
irhich  hc  bad  wom  tbe  evening  previous  as  a  cbasuble 
at  the  first  celebration  of  the  mass.  Indeed,  we  can  e  ven 
go  fkrther  back  than  tbis :  Mary,  wbo  madę  swaddliug- 
baudj  for  the  child  Jesus,  was  the  proper  originator  of 
the  union.  After  being  edified  witb  such  trifles,  but 
ftlśo  hearing  many  important  truths,  especially  concem- 
ing  the  study  of  history  and  tbe  musical  culture  of  tbe 
young,  the  meeting  was  closed  by  consecrating  tbe 
pillai  of  Mary  built  at  Cologne  in  honor  of  the  im- 
nsculatc  conoeption.*^  Tbe  eleventb  annual  conference, 
which  WIS  beld  at  Freiburg  in  1859,  expres8ed  tbe  hope 
tbat  6oon  all  Germany  will  be  brought  back  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  wbile  tbe  twelfth, 
heklat  Prague  in  1860,  lamented  orer  tbe  wounds  which 
were  inflicted  upon  the  papacy  in  that  same  year.  The 
thirteeoth  generał  meeting,  beld  at  Munich  in  1861,  ex- 
to)]e<i  the  virtues  of  the  boly  fatber,  and  dedarcd  the 
Fubbing  of  tbe  pope's  territory  to  be  a  robbery  of  God. 
The  eerenteentb,  which  was  beld  at  Treve8  in  1865, 
praL^d  the  encydica  published  in  1864  in  tbe  buli 
"Ouanta  cura^as  tbe  greatestdeed  of  tbe  19th  century; 
pronounced  John  Goerres  (q.  v.)  as  the  greatest  German, 
and  tbe  holy  coat  at  Treves  as  tbe  symbol  of  Catholic 
unity.  In  this  tenor  it  went  on.  **  Ualf  cbildiab,  balf 
epleeoish  remained  the  rest  of  the  roeetings,  until 
the  day  at  Breslau,  in  1872,  wben  humor  gave  place  to 
nge,  nairete  to  fanaticism,  and  the  ostensible  peace- 
poUcy  to  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell"  (Kurtz). 

The  most  prominent  societies  in  connection  with  the 
ońginal  Pius  societies  are  the  Bontfacius  unions  for  tbe 
support  of  needy  Roman  Catholic  congregations  in  Prot- 
estant Germany  (an  imitation  of  the  Gustavu8  Adolpbus 
Union) ;  the  Charles  Borromeo  unions,  to  spread  good 
Koman  Catholic  wńtings;  tbe  Vincentiu3  and  Elizabeth 
uuions,  for  yisiting  tbe  sick  and  taking  care  of  the  poor ; 
the  Journei/men  unions  (founded  by  Kolping,  of  Elber- 
f«ld,  in  1846),  for  the  spiritual  and  teroporal  sustenance 
of  joumeymen ;  tbe  unions  of  The  Holy  Childhood  of 
Jtftt,  compoeed  cbiefly  of  cbildren,  wbo  contribute 
monthly  fire  pennies  for  the  salvation  of  exposed  bea- 
then  children  (especially  in  China),  and  daily  pray  an 
Ate  Maria  for  tbem.  Tbese  are  tbe  most  prominent 
orgauizations  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  hierarchy,  and  are 
foand  all  over  the  world.  In  tbe  United  States  there 
is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  one  or  the  other  of 
tbe«e  societies  is  not  to  be  found.  The  tendency  is  the 
ttne,  althougb  the  naroe  may  be  different.  Tbe  pur- 
V^  of  these  organizations  in  the  United  States  is  to 
bńng  the  state  as  mucb  as  poasible  under  the  influence 
•nd  control  of  tbe  bieimrcby,  and  tbe  political  arena  is 
the  field  of  labor.  Already  they  influence  the  legialat- 
v»,  Bcbool-boards ;  yea,  we  may  say  tbey  form  a  state 


within  tbe  state.  The  dergy  commands  a  great  ig-* 
norant  mass,  easily  fanaticized,  and  ready  to  do  any- 
thing  *'  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam  et  honorem  papie  infal- 
libills."  Tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Yatican  are  promulgated 
through  numerous  papers,  and  the  utterances  madę  at 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  different  organizations  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  spińt  which  animates  these  soci- 
eties. See  Herzog,  Real^EncyHop,  s.  v.  Piusvereine; 
Theohg,  Unictr$al'Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lezikon,  s.  v. ;  morę  especially  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch 
der  Kirehetiffetck,  (Mitau,  1874),  ii,  832  sq.  See  also  Ul- 
TRAMONTANisM  (in  its  couflict  with  Germany).   (B.  P.) 

SeePYX. 


See  Aphses. 

Placaena.     Sec  Place,  Josui2  de  la. 

Place,  Absalom^s.    See  Absaijom. 

Place,  Fkuitfui.    See  Caiuikl. 

Place,  Conyers,  an  English  divine  of  some  notę, 
flourished  in  tbe  first  balf  of  last  century,  very  near  the 
opening  of  that  sra.  We  know  notbing  of  bis  personal 
history.  Ue  bas  left  seycral  valuable  publications, 
among  which  we  notę,  besides  his  Sermotit  (Lond.  1702, 
4to;  1721,  8vo;  1706,  4to),  Adrenaria  (1709):— i&- 
marh,  with  Querie»  put  to  Afr,  Bolde,  concerning  his  ttUd 
PamphleK  or  Houterly  Jnrectirfj  against  the  Christian 
Mimstry  and  WoHdy  called  Some  Thoughłs  concemtng 
Church  Authority  (1724,  8vo) : — Space  is  Necessary 
Being,  etc  (1728)  :  —  £ssay  tovards  the  Yindicaiion  of 
the  YisShU  Creation  (1729,  8vo) : — Reason  an  Instifficient 
Guide  (1785)  i^Remarks  on  a  Treatise  enfifled  A  Phtin 
Account,  etCf  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  it  are  pro- 
duced  and  esplained,  and  the  whole  doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  tbem  alone  (1785).  See  Bhikey,  Hist,  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  iii,  81 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit*  and  A  mer,  A  ułhors,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Place,  Enoch,  an  American  minister  in  the  Free- 
will  Baptist  Church,  was  boni  in  Rochester,  N.  II.,  July 
13, 1786.  He  was  converted  in  March,  1807,  wliile  en- 
gaged  in  teaching,  and  soon  felt  called  of  God  to  enter 
tbe  work  of  tbe  ministry.  Ile  preacbcd  bis  first  sermon 
June  2, 1807,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  28, 1818.  Forty- 
one  yeais  of  bis  pnblic  life  be  passed  in  Strafford,  N.  H., 
laboring  also  much  in  adjoining  towns.  He  had  a  thirst 
for  knowledgc,  and  from  youth  to  manhood  ayailed 
bimsclf  of  the  means  within  his  rcach  to  acąuire  an  ed- 
ucation,  though  his  denomination  at  that  period  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  Icamed  ministn-.  By  personal  cffort 
be  adranced  until  he  bccame  eminent  among  bis  own 
people  and  a  leader  in  his  town.  His  giAs  and  position 
eminently  qualificd  hiui  for  usefulness  both  as  a  minis- 
ter and  citizen.  He  was  called  to  fili  high  positions  in 
his  denomination,  such  as  moderator  of  General  Con- 
ference, tnistee  of  printing  establishment,  member  of 
mission  boards,  etc.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest  and 
warm.  At  tiroes  he  would  have  such  a  ecnsc  of  the 
sinner^s  condition  and  obligation  to  God  that  hc  would 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  Occasionally  he  would 
rise  to  such  a  height  in  feeling  and  eloquence  as  to  be 
almost  orerwbelming  and  irrcsistible.  His  personal  ap- 
pearancc  was  commanding,  his  yoice  sonorous  and  rich. 
He  was  also  eloąuent  and  might y  in  prayer.  Mr.  Place, 
with  many  other  Free-will  Baptists,  early  espoused  the 
antislavery  cause.  Abundant  in  labors  and  rich  in 
faith.  Fatber  Place,  as  he  camc  to  be  called,  dicd  March 
28, 1865. 

Place  {Placaus\  Josuć  de  la,  a  celebrated 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Bretagne  about 
the  dose  of  the  16tb  century:  some  put  the  datę  at 
1596,  some  as  late  as  1606.  His  parents  died  wbile  be 
was  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  educated  under  tbe 
guidance  of  his  elder  brotbers.  Wben  yet  very  young 
be  was  madę  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Saumur,  where 
he  bad  been  a  student.  In  1625  he  was  madę  pastor  of 
the  Protesunt  Church  at  Nantes,  and  there  remained 
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antll  1632,  when  he  was  caUedy'with  Amyraldus  and  Ca- 
pelliis,  to  a  profeflsorship  of  Łheology  at  Saamur.  He 
died  in  1665.  An  excellent  teacher  and  a  pious  Chris- 
tiaUf  he  yet  offeuded  greatly,  and  proroked  much  strife 
and  controrersy  by  his  tendency  to  Arminian  theology 
in  his  view8  on  the  doctrinc  of  fmputałioH  (q.  v.).  The 
thmry  of  original  sin,  as  consisting  oniy  in  natire  cor- 
niption,  was  condemned  by  the  French  8>'nod  of  1645, 
though  PUcseus  himself  was  not  named.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  his  theory  was  only  a  modification  of  Jean  Camer- 
on's  (q.  V.),  who  had  succeeded  Gomanis  (q.  v.)  at  Sau- 
mur  in  1618.  Cameron  himself  taught,  afler  Piscator, 
the  impuŁation  of  Christ'8  passive  obedieiice  alone ;  and 
advocated  the  theory  of  the  hypothetic  unirersalism  of 
divine  grace,  which  was  morę  fully  developed  by  Amy- 
raut.  "The  peculiarity  of  Amyraldisro,"  says  Schwei- 
zer,  "  is  in  the  combination  of  a  real  particukrism  with 
a  merely  ideał  uniyersalism.'*  Placaeos  accepted  the 
statement  of  the  synod  of  1645,  by  distingaishing  be- 
tween  immediate  and  mediate  impatation,  and  advo- 
cated  the  mediate,  instead  of  the  immediate  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  He  was  opposed  by  An- 
ton Garissol  (q.  v.),  professor  in  Montauban,  and  de- 
fended  by  Charles  Drelincourt  (q.  y.),  pastor  at  Charen- 
ton.  H  is  defenoe,  DitputcUumes  acadtnactB,  tub  prcesidio 
J,  Plac€nj  de  impuiaiione  primi  peccafi  Adami,  de  ar- 
gumerUis  guibiu  effiaiur,  Christum  priutfuisae,  gtuun  in 
uŁero  B,  V.  concipereŁur,  et  de  tesiimoniis  et  argumeniia 
quibu»  probcUur  Jesum  Ch-ittum  esse  Deum,  was  pub- 
lished  at  Salm  (1649-51, 3  vo1b.  4to),  and  in  an  enlarged 
form  the  year  of  his  death  (1665),  and  sińce.  His 
works  {Opera)  were  published  in  collected  form  at  Fra- 
neker  in  1699,  and  again  in  1702.  See  Schweizer,  Cen- 
traldogmen,  ii,  234  8q.,  319;  Haag,  //w/.  de»  Doj/me$; 
Ebrard,  Dogmafiky  yol.  i,  §  43;  MuUer,  On  Sin  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Theological  K»tay*ft'om  Princeton  Remew  (N.  Y. 
1846),  p.  195  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Re/ormers,  p.  379  8q. ; 
Doraer,  Gesch,  der-  protetfanł,  Theologie^  ii,  447 ;  Brit, 
and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  Julv,  1860,  p.  585;  New-Englander, 
July,  1868.     (J.  H.W.) 

PlacSbo,  an  offioe  in  the  Church  of  Romę,  so  called 
from  its  first  word,  has  for  its  piirpose  the  prayer  for 
Bouls.  It  is  the  antiphon  (q.  v.)  at  yespers  in  the  office 
of  the  dead,  as  the  dirge  is  at  matins.  See  Procter, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Elliott,  Delineałum  of  Ro' 
manism, 

Placentia,  Councils  of  {ConcUium  Placentinum). 
Seyeral  important  ecclesiastical  gatherings  were  held 
there.  The  first  of  importance  was  convened  March  1, 
1095,  and  concluded  March  5,  by  pope  Urban  II.  Two 
hundred  bbhops  attended,  with  nearly  4000  other  ec- 
clesiastics  and  30,000  laymen.  So  innumerable  were 
the  multitude  of  persona  who  flocked  to  it  that  no 
charch  coułd  be  found  in  those  parts  capable  of  contain- 
ing  them,  therefore  the  pope  was  compelled  to  hołd  the 
first  and  third  sessions  of  this  assembly  in  the  open  air. 
The  empress  Praxedi8  in  person  madę  complaint  against 
her  husband  the  emperor  Henry,  who  divorced  her  and 
treated  her  infamously.  Ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  were  present,  who  demanded  help 
agaiust  the  infidels,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope. 
Fifteen  canons  were  published,  by  which  the  heresy  of 
Berenger  was  again  condemned,  and  the  truth  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  Eu- 
charist  clearly  set  forth.  The  sect  of  the  New  Nicolai- 
tans  (who  favored  incontinence  in  the  clergy)  was  also 
condemned.  The  orders  conferred  by  Guibert,  the  anii- 
pope,  and  others  who  had  been  excommunicated,  were 
declared  nuli.  The  Ember  fasts  were  also  fixcd.  Afler 
this  Urban  proceeded  to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  held  the  celebrated  Council  of  Clermont. 
See  Labbe,  ConcUia,  x,  500. 

Another  important  council  was  held  after  Easter, 
1132,  by  Innocent  II,  assisted  by  seyeral  bishops  of 
Lombardy.     It  was  forbidden  to  receiye  to  penitence 

^se  who  refused  to  renoiince  fomication,  hatred,  and 


eyery  mortal  sin.  In  this  council  the  antipope  Ana- 
cletus  was  excommunicated.  See  Labb^,  ConciUa,  x, 
988. 

Flaces,  Bksieged.    See  Mazob. 

Placet  {placi\^e'\tvm  regium^  litera  parcaiis  teu,  ex- 
eguahir)  is  the  sanction  by  a  reigning  pńnce  to  the 
promulgatton  and  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nance.  The  placet  is  necessitated  as  soon  as  ecdesiaa- 
tical  ordinances  transgress  the  purely  religious  bounda- 
ńes,  and  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  state.  Aa 
soon  as  the  mutual  boundańes  had  acquired  a  relative 
independence,  which  drew  a  linę  of  demarcation  between 
both  the  State  and  Church,  the  right  of  the  jUacet  was 
established,  and  the  first  traces  of  it  we  find  in  the  quaT- 
rels  of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  with  Boniface  Viii 
(q.  y.),  and  Louis  of  Bayaria  with  John  XXII  (q.  y.). 
In  the  15th  oentury  we  find  this  right  of  assent  fully 
established  in  diflferent  countries.  Thus  Louis  XI,  in 
1495,  appointed  a  commission  at  Amiens  to  examłne  all 
persons  coming  from  Romę  whether  they  had  any  pa- 
pai briefs  upon  them  "  et  icelles  yoir  et  yiaiter,  pour 
scayoir  s'elles  sont  aucunement  contraires  ou  prejudici- 
ables  k  nous  et  ^  la  dite  egiise  Gallicane.  Et  au  caa 
qu'en  trouyerez  aucunes  qui  y  fussent  contraires  ou  pre- 
judiciables,  prencz  les  et  retenez  par  deycrs  voua,  ot 
les  porteurs  arrestez  et  constituez  prisonniers,  si  yoiis 
yoyez  que  la  mati^re  y  soit  sujette ;  et  du  contenu  es- 
dites  lettres  nous  adyertissez,  ou  les  nous  enroyez  k 
toute  diligence,  pour  y  donner  la  provision  neoessaire'' 
(comp.  Preuyes,  f.es  lAhfrtis  de  fEplige  Gallicane,  eh. 
x).  Martin  V  (q.  v.),  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  of 
Portugal,  complains,  anno  1427,  of  Portugal :  "  Dicitur 
enim  nobis,  quod  statufn  regio  mandatum  est,  ne  quis 
audeat  sine  ipniiif)  regi**  licentia  sub  poena  mortis  etper- 
ditionis  bonorum  in  dictis  regnis  literas  apostolicas  pub- 
licare."  When  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  instigat^d  by 
Innocent  VIII,  repealeil  the  Placetum  Regiam,  in  1486, 
the  pecrs  of  the  realm  resisted,  and  declared  that  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  states  such  a  repeal  was  yoid 
(Augustini  Manuelis,  Tlist,  Joan.  II),  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  decreed,  Jan.  8,  1447:  "Dat  nie- 
mandt  en  brenghe,  oft  en  exequere  eenighe  geestelycke 
monitien,  inhibitien  oft  andere  gheboden,  op  eenighe 
ondersaeten  des  Landts  yan  Brabandt,  uyt  wat  saecke 
dat  het  zy,  hy  eerst  korne  by  onse  Officiere  ende  We- 
thouderen,  ende  geoe  hem  klaerlyck  te  kennen  de  saecke 
waerom,  ende  yerkryghe  oorlof  ende  consent.  Den  gene 
die  dat  detle,  sal  daer  an  yerbeurt  hebben  alle  sine  goe- 
deren,  ende  te  dien  aen  syn  lyf  eenen  wegh  te  S.  Peter 
ende  S.  Pauls  te  Roomcn  te  doen." 

By  1594  the  placet  was  already  regarded  as  a  cnstom- 
ary  right,  Doctrine,  usage,  and  legislature,  howevcr, 
deyeloped  morę  fully  the  cases  in  which  the  placet  sliould 
be  used,  and  thus  in  matters  of  consciencc,  according  to 
a  royal  declaration  of  March  8, 1772,  reissued  Feb.  28, 
1810,  no  placet  was  required.  In  Austria  the  necossity 
of  the  placet  was  emphasized  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  In  addition  to  former  ordinances,  the  decree  of 
Leopold  II,  datcd  March  17,  1791,  decreed  that  "papai 
bulls,  briefs,  and  constitutions  must  haye  the  sanction 
of  the  reigning  prince  before  they  can  be  promulgated 
and  accepted.  This  ordinance  also  rcfers  to  all  preyioos 
papai  edicts,  without  exception,  in  such  a  manner  that 
wheneyer  use  is  madę  of  an  ancient  buli  the  sanction  is 
required,  and  eyen  such  bulls  as  haye  been  sanctioned 
shall  only  be  yalid  as  long  as  new  decrces  of  the  statc  do 
not  affect  their  yalidity."  According  to  another  deoree,  . 
dated  April  2  and  7,  1784,  the  placet  was  also  reqiiireii 
for  all  instmctions,  orders,  etc.,  giyen  to  prcachcrs  and 
priests,  no  mattcr  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  madę 
known  to  them.  The  Austrian  decree  of  1791  wss  also 
adopted  Jan.  30,  1830,  for  the  pTOvincc  of  the  Upp^r 
Rhine.  In  Bayaria  the  same  principlea.  which  were  stUl 
adhered  to  in  the  cdict  datcd  May  26, 1818,  were  alreatly 
the  same  as  in  the  edict  dated  April  8,  1770,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  edicts  are  subject  to  the  placet,  with  the 
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exoeption  of  sammons  iasned  by  the  eodesiastical  tu- 
thontiea,  prorided  they  oaly  refer  to  the  lower  clergy, 
and  are  tbe  natonl  inucs  of  ordimuices  already  aanc- 
tioDcd.  Tbese  claims  of  Łbe  sUte  bad  always  been  tbe 
Młbject  of  protest  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Roman  See.  Tbe 
bitU  **  Id  eoena  domini**  (q.  v.)  exoomniunicale8  all  tboee 
wbo  pRvent  tbe  promulgation  and  annundation  of  pa- 
pai bolls  and  briefa  (eomp.  tbe  buli  Patloralu  of  Urban 
VIII,  anno  1627,  §  7,  18,  in  tbe  BuUarium  Romamim^ 
Tt,  38, 40).  W  hen  Leopold  I,  wbile  governoT  of  £c]- 
gium,  woold  not  allow  tbe  publication  of  tbe  papai  pro- 
hibition  of  Janaen*8  (q.  v.)  work  A  ugu^inus  witbout 
tbe  noction  of  tbe  goyemment,  appealing  to  pńylleges, 
libertiM,  and  uaagea,  Innocent  X,  in  1651,  protested 
agiiDBt  it  most  decidedly:  **Qaod  equidem  audiii  sine 
horrore  animi  non  potest,**  **  Never  bas  sucb  a  pńvi- 
kge  been  granted  eitber  by  a  pope  or  a  oouncil,  wbicb 
most  needs  destroy  the  papai  power.  Nonę,  boweyer, 
dare  to  refer  to  tbe  privilege  of  a  worldly  prinoe,  be- 
caiue  it  w ould  be  notbing  else  but  a  foolbardy  arrogance 
to  bind  and  loose  tbe  sools,  wbich  right  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
Chriat  bas  granted  to  nonę  elte  tban  to  bis  vicar"  (Ros- 
korany,  M<mumenia  eathoUca  pro  independeniia  poUa^ 
tatii  tiDcietiastioiB  ab  in^serio  chiłi,  pt.  i,  p.  208,  QaiDque- 
Eeclenis,  1847).  In  this  sense  tbe  popes  bave  oontinu- 
aOy  pfotested  against  tbe  placet,  and  the  bńef  of  Pius 
Tin  (q.  V.),  **  Penrenerat  non  ita  pridero,"  dated  June 
30, 1830,  is  a  bitter  protest  against  tbe  edict  of  Jan.  80, 
1830.  Tbis  perserering  opposition  was  finally  crowned 
with  a  resolt,  but  the  hierarchy  owes  tbis  resolt  to  an 
iitttitation  wbicb  is  anything  but  desirableto  tbe  Church, 
Tiz.  tbe  liberty  of  the  press.  Tbe  Belgian  Constitution  of 
Febi  25f  1881,  art.  xvi,  decreed :  *'  Tbe  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  appointment  or  election  of  minis- 
ters  of  any  denominadon,  or  to  prevent  them  from  bay- 
ing  łotcfcourse  with  their  superiora  and  promulgating 
tbeir  reoords;  in  tbe  latter  caae  with  the  proviao  of  tbe 
osoal  reaponsibility  conoeming  tbe  press  and  promulga- 
tłoo.**  This  example  was  followed  in  Holland  and 
Priisńa  in  1848,  in  Austria  in  1866,  and  in  WUrtemberg 
in  1857.  In  ot  ber  oonntries  tbe  pnrely  eoclesiastical 
edicts  are  freed  from  the  placet;  all  tbat  is  reqttired  is 
that  the  dyil  antborities  get  an  insigbt  at  their  publi- 
cation. Since  the  aacendency  obtained  by  Prussia  in 
the  German  empire  at  tbe  ckise  of  tbe  Franco-German 
war,  tbe  system  of  Church  legislation  has  undergone  a 
coniplete  change,  the  details  of  Church  govemment  be- 
iog  largely  taken  into  tbe  control  of  the  state,  and  obe- 
dience  to  the  new  codę  of  Cbnrch  laws  being  exacted 
ftom  the  ckrgy  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  inoome, 
of  deprivation  of  office,  and  in  some  cases  of  exile.  For 
tbe  present  Haitu  quo  of  Romę  in  the  German  empire, 
eomp.  Kurta,  Lehrhitck  der  Ktrckengachickie  (Mitau, 
1874),  u,  389  sq.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Leri- 
^  n  y.  Placet ;  Henog,  lUcd^EmcyUop,  s.  y. ;  Theolo- 
gMt»  Unicer9ai-Lexikon,  s.  y.;  Aschbach,  Kirchen- 
LaikoHj  iy,  696-^1 ;  Gieseler,  Ecdea,  Hut,  (Smith's 
tnnsL),  iii,  840,  notę  5 ;  Yan  Espen,  Tradatyg  de  pro- 
■ni^^KKftMe  legmn  ecdeiia^iearum  ae  apedatim  BuUarum 
ft  Tueriptorum  Curia  Romana  (Opera  omnia,  Loyanii, 
l<a3,  IbL  iy,  123  sq.) ;  Stockman,  Jus  Belgarum  circa 
BtUanm  ponntifieum  receptUmem  (Opera,  Brux.  1760) ; 
Beńer,  Sptcunen  dejurit  phceśi  historia  in  Belgio  (Tra- 
jceti  ad  Rh.  1848) ;  PbUipp,  Kirchenrechł,  ii,  557  8q. ;  iii, 
fi66  aq.;  Eicbhom,  Kirckenrtchł,  i,  772,  782  8q. ;  Rich- 
ter, Kirckemtekły  §  66, 177  (5th  ed.). 

Placette,  Jkan  db  la,  a  noted  French  Protestant 
dirine,  wboae  leligioos  conyictions  caused  bis  exile, 
vaa  bom  at  Pontac  in  1639.  His  father  was  him- 
lelf  a  minister,  and  trained  Jean  with  great  care  for 
tbe  preachtog  of  tbe  glad  tidings.  In  1660  be  was  or- 
dained,  and  oontinued  faithfuUy  to  dischnrge  the  obli- 
gations  of  his  sacred  ministry  nntil  aiter  the  reyocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  wben  he  was  obliged  to 
nek  refoge  fiom  perseention  in  Denmark.  He  was 
tbere  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  wbo  recognised 
in  bin  great  worth,  and  detennined  to  enjoy  his  associ- 


ations  and  teachings.  After  ber  deatb  in  1711  he  went 
oyer  to  Holland,  residing  for  a  wbile  at  tbe  Hague,  and 
tben  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718.  He  was  tbe 
author  of  man}'  works  on  practical  religion  and  morals, 
wbicb  are  highly  esteemed.  He  alao  wrote  seyeral 
works  in  tbe  departroent  of  Protestant  poleroics,  and  bis 
influence  was  much  dreaded  by  tbe  Roroanists.  See 
Hook.  Ecciee.  Biog,  viii,  97.     (J.*  H.  W.) 

Placeus.    See  Place,  Josuii  de  la. 

Placidua,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  6th  cen- 
tniy,  was  of  pious  parentage,  aud  was  bom  probably  in 
515.  Wben  only  seyen  years  old  be  was  intrusted  by 
his  father,  tbe  Roman  patrician  TertuUus,  to  tbe  care 
of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Placidus,  thus  religionsly 
trained,  grew  up  in  the  ser^-ice  of  the  Church,  and  in 
541  became  abbot  of  a  newly  founded  monastery  at 
Messina.  In  546  he  was  kiUed,  with  bis  companions, 
by  pirates.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of 
Romę  July  11.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-LezikoHf 
voL  xii,  8.  V.*,  Alzog,  Kirchengeach,  ii,  22. 

Plagne  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  iiye 
Hebrew  words:  1.  Dt'her^  "'^^j  wbicb  properly  means 
deetructiortf  death  (as  Hos.  xiii,  14),  and  is  hence  applicd 
to  pestilence  (as  Lev.  xxvi,  25;  Deut  xxviii,  21 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  18 ;  1  Kings  yiii,  87),  and  to  a  murrain  among 
beasts  (as  £xod.  iii,  9).  The  Sept  mostly  has  Bapa- 
Toc.  2.  Maggephah\  n&ftę,  from  tbe  root  Cj^S,  to  tmHe ; 
hence  a  plague  u  actiyely  considered,  a  pestilence  sent 
from  God  (£xo<L  ix,  14;  eomp.  Numb.  xiy,  87;  xyii, 
18;  xxy,  18,  etc).  It  is  also  used  ot  aUtttgkłer  in  bat- 
tle  (1  Sam.  iy,  17 ;  2  Saro.  xvii,  9).  8.  Makkah\  nsp, 
from  the  root  rtSS,  to  smHe,  properly  the  act  of  smit- 
ing ;  hence  a  hlowj  a  stroke ;  and  so  it  should  be  ren- 
dered,  rathcr  tban  plague  (Lev.  xxvi,  21 ;  Numb.  xi, 
83;  Deut.  xxviii,  59,  61 ;  xxix,  22;  1  Sam.  iv,  8;  Jer. 
xix,  8;  xlix,  17;  1,  18).  4.  Nt'ga,  72i!3,  from  733,  to 
smite ;  hence  tbe  meaning  is  like  tbat  of  tbe  forcguing. 
But  it  is  often  used  to  roean  a  spotf  markj  cut,  upon  the 
skin,  from  the  common  effecta  of  a  blow.  This  is  it» 
meaning  throughout  tbe  18th  and  14Łb  chapters  of 
Leviticiis,  where  it  is  rendered  plague  in  the  A.  Y.  5. 
Ne'gephf  Bj^S,  from  B3i3,  to  tirihe,  as  aboye;  hence  a 
plague^  as  a  diyine  judgment  (£xod.  xii,  18,  and  often). 
See  Plaoues  or  Eoypt.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  Greek  words,  wbicb  are  usiudly  translatcd 
**  plague**  in  the  A.  Y. :  fiaariC,  properly  a  tcourge  or 
whip  (Mark  iii,  10 ;  y,  29,  84 ;  Lukę  yii,  21) ;  and  irX^' 
yi|,  a  stroke  or  wound,  whether  of  natural  or  artiflcial 
infliction  (Rey.  ix,  20;  xi,  6;  xv,  1,  6,  8;  xvi,  9,  21; 
x\ńii,  4,  8;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  18).  It  is  evident  that  not 
one  of  these  words  can  be  considerpd  as  designating  by 
its  signiflcation  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease  be 
mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  passages, 
not  from  the  sense  of  words.  The  discriroination  has 
already  been  prctty  fully  considered  under  the  word 
Pestilence  (q.  y.).  In  tbe  following  treatment  of  tbe 
term  we  make  use  chiefly  of  the  articles  in  Smith's  and 
Kitto'8  Dłctionaries. 

In  noticing  the  plaoes  in  the  Bibie  wbicb  might  be 
suppoeed  to  refer  to  the  plague,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  are 
mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  tbat  this  disease  is  in- 
tended.  In  the  narratiye  of  the  Ten  Plag^es  tbere  is 
nonę  corresponding  to  the  modem  plague.  The  plague 
of  boils  bas  indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be 
urged  tbat  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculons  naturę  being  shown  by  their  oppor^ 
tune  OGCurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in  this 
case  a  disease  of  tbe  country,  if  indeed  the  plague  an* 
ciently  preyailed  in  Egypt,  might  baye  been  eroployed. 
Yet  tbe  ordinary  plague  would  rather  excced  in  seyerity 
this  infliction  tban  the  contrary,  wbicb  seems  fatal  to 
this  supposition.  Those  pestilences  which  were  sent  as 
speclal  judgments,  and  were  eitber  supematurally  rapid 
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in  their  effects,  or  in  addiUon  difected  agaioat  partieular 
culprita,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inąoiiy.  But 
we  aUK>  read  of  pestilcDcea  which,  although  sent  as  judg- 
ments,  bave  the  cbaracteństica  of  modem  epidemica,  not 
being  rapid  beyond  naturę,  nor  directed  against  indi- 
riduals.  Thus  in  the  lemarkable  tbreateniugs  in  Le- 
viticu8  and  Deuteronomy,  pestilence  ia  epoken  uf  as  one 
of  the  enduring  judgments  tbat  were  gradually  to  de- 
stroy  tbe  disobedient.  This  passage  in  Leviticus  evi- 
dently  refera  to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  *'And  I 
will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  tbat  sball  avenge  the 
quarrel  of  [my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  are  gatbered 
together  in  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you;  and  ye  sball  be  dclivered  into  the  band  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi,  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city  would 
occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may  be  indicated 
in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii,  21) : 
"  Tbe  Lord  sball  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee, 
until  be  [or  ^  it"]  have  oonsumed  thee  from  off  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  if*  Tbe  word  rendered 
**  pestilence"  may,  however,  have  a  generał  signification, 
and  coraprise  calamities  mentioned  aflerwards,  for  there 
follows  an  enumeration  of  several  other  dtseases  and 
simiUir  scourges  (xxviii,  21, 22).  Tbe  first  disease  herc 
mentioned  bas  becn  supposed  to  be  the  plague  (Btmsen, 
Bibdwerk),  It  is  to  be  remembered  that "  tbe  botch  of 
Egypt'*  is  afterwards  spokcn  of  (ver.  27),  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  intended,  which  are 
especially  8evere  in  £g>'pt  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
later  still  *'  all  tbe  diaeases  of  Egypt"  are  mentioned  (ver. 
60).  It  therefore  seems  anlikely  tbat  so  grave  a  dis- 
ease as  the  plague,  if  then  known,  should  not  be  spoken 
of  in  either  of  these  two  passages.  In  neither  place 
does  it  seem  certain  that  the  plague  is  specified,  tbough 
in  the  one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land,  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the  other, 
if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alluded  to  as  a  ter- 
rible judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases.  The 
notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  difficulty ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently  positive  cvidence 
that  the  plague  was  known  in  those  times.  With  the 
prophets,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  diseases  threatened  or  prophesied  as  judgments  must 
have  becn  known,  or  at  least  called  by  the  names  uaed 
for  those  that  were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem 
to  be  expliciL  In  Amos  we  read, "  I  have  sent  among 
you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  dain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
your  horses;  and  I  have  madę  the  stink  of  your  camps 
to  oome  up  into  your  nostrils"  (iv,  10).  Herę  the  ref- 
erence  is  perbaps  to  the  death  of  the  first-bom,  for  the 
aame  phrase,  "  after  tbe  manner  of  Egypt,"'  is  used  by 
Isatah  (x,  24,  2G),  with  a  refercnce  to  the  Exodus,  and 
perbaps  to  tbe  oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allnsion 
to  past  history  seems  probable,  as  a  compariaon  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  immediately  follows 
(Amos  iv,  11).  The  propbel  Zechariah  also  speaks  of 
a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing  to  senre 
God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv,  18) ;  but  the  name  and  the 
description  which  appears  to  apply  to  this  scouige  seem 
to  show  tbat  it  cannot  be  the  plague  (ver.  12).  Heze- 
kiah's  disease  bas  been  thougbt  to  have  been  the 
plague,  and  its  fatal  naturę,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  a 
boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence  among  his  people  at 
tbe  time,  unless  we  so  regard  the  sudden  destruction  of 
Sennacherib\s  army  (2  Kings  xx,  1-11).  Severe  epi- 
demics  are  the  common  accompanimenta  of  dcnse  crowd- 
ing  iu  cities  and  of  famine ;  and  we  accordingly  often 
find  thcm  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev.  xxvi,  25 ;  Jer. 
xiv,  12 ;  xxix,  18 ;  MatU  xxiv,  7 ;  Lukę  xxi,  11).  But 
there  is  no  better  argument  for  believing  that  "  pesti- 
lence" in  these  instances  means  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent  epi- 
demie of  the  EasL  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mo- 
saic  law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclu- 
aion  of  lepers,  should  havc  allowed  a  diseaae  to  pasa 


nnnotioed,  which  ia  above  all  otben  tlie  most  deadly, 
and  at  the  aame  time  the  moat  eaaily  checked  by  sana- 
tory  regulations  of  the  aame  kind.  Michaelis  eiideav<WB 
to  explain  why  the  Law  oontained  no  ordiuances  about 
the  plague  by  ai^ing  that,  on  aooount  of  tbe  aodden 
appearance  and  brief  duration  of  the  diaeaae,  no  penna- 
nent  enactments  could  have  been  efficient  in  moderating 
its  ravages,  but  only  such  preveotive  measures  as  varied 
according  to  the  ever-varying  ctrcumstanoes  of  the  ori- 
gin  and  course  of  ita  vŁ8itation8  {Mas,  Recht,  iv,  290). 
Tbe  destruction  of  Sennacherib'a  army  (2  Kings  xix,  35) 
bas  also  been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — ^not  to  in- 
sist  on  tbe  drcumstanoe  that  this  awfully  sudden  anni- 
hilation  of  185,000  men  ia  not  ascribed  to  any  diaeaap, 
but  to  the  agency  of  an  ang^l  (sinoe  such  passages  aa  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  15, 16,  weaken  this  objection,  and  even  Jo- 
sephus  understood  the  cause  to  be  a  pestilence,  i4  n<.  x, 
1,  5) — it  is  impossible  that  such  a  mortality  couM  have 
been  produced,  in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread 
itself  by  contagion,  like  tbe  Oriental  plague ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  d^ree,  to  tbe 
three  days*  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
13).  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  plague  in  tbe  Bibie,  and  it  ia  most  pcobiU>le 
tbat  this  can  be  aooounted  for  by  suppoeing  either  that 
no  pestilence  of  antiąuity  in  the  East  was  as  marked  in 
cbaracter  as  the  modern  plague,  or  that  the  latter  dis- 
ease then  freąuently  broke  out  there  aa  an  epidemie  in 
crowded  cities,  instead  of  following  a  zegular  courae. 
See  DiSEASB. 

The  diseaae  now  called  the  plague,  which  has  favaged 
Egypt  and  neigbboring  countries  in  modem  timea,  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  there  in  fonner  agea.    Ma- 
netbo,  tbe  Egyptian  historian,  speaks  of  *'a  yeiy  great 
plague"  in  tbe  reign  of  Semempaes,  the  seveuth  king  of 
tbe  first  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  2275.     The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining  the  cbaracter  of  the  pestilencea  of  andent  and 
mediflBval  times,  even  when  carefuUy  described,  wams 
\xB  not  to  condude  tbat  every  such  mention  refen  to  the 
plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  bas,  sinoe  ita  modem 
appearance,  been  almost  as  aevere  a  soouige  to  Egypt  as 
tbe  morę  famous  disease,  which,  indeed,  as  an  epid^nic 
seems  there  to  bave  been  auoceeded  by  it.    Moreorer, 
if  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  there  have  been  andently 
pestilences  very  nearly  resemUing  the  modem  plague^ 
we  must  still  hesitate  to  pronounoe  any  reooided  pesti- 
lence to  be  of  this  dass  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particnlan.    The  plague  in  lecent  timea 
has  not  extended  far  beyond  tbe  Turkish  empire  and 
the  kiugdom  of  Persia.    It  haa  been  asserted  that  Egypt 
is  its  cradle,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroboraŁed 
by  tbe  later  history  of  the  diseaae.    It  is  there  botb  spo- 
radic  and  epidemie;  in  tbe  first  form  it  has  appeared  al- 
most annually,  in  tbe  second  at  rarer  intervaia.    As  an 
epidemie  it  tak  es  the  cbaracter  of  a  pestilence,  aometimes 
of  the  greatest  severity.    Our  subseąuent  rema^s  aj^ly 
to  it  in  this  form.   It  is  a  much-vexed  question  whether 
it  is  ever  endemic :  that  such  is  tbe  case  is  favored  by 
its  rareneas  sińce  sanitary  measures  have  been  enforced. 
Kespecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague  nothing  is 
known.    There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is 
propagated  by  absolute  oontact  with,  or  a  very  near  ap- 
proach  to,  tbe  bodies  or  dotbes  of  persons  infected;  but 
we  are  entirdy  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated 
afresh.    £xtremes  of  temperature  have  a  dedded  effect 
in  putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr.  Russell  obeenred  tbat 
in  the  year  1761  the  pUgue  at  Aleppo  waa  mild,  in  1762 
it  was  8everer,  and  in  1768  it  waa  very  fatal;  and  yet 
there  waa  no  appreciable  differenoe  in  the  re8pective 
seaaons  of  these  yoars.    In  Egypt,  the  plague  com- 
menoes  in  autnmn,  and  ts  r^^nlarly  pat  an  end  to  by  tbe 
beats  of  summer;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  oontami- 
nated  goods  are  also  disinfected  at  thia  time  (see  Buss- 
egger,  Reisen, i,  236  sq.;  Mariti,  Trttv, p.  199 ;  Proap. Alpw 
Her,  jEg,  i,  19).     In  Europę  tbe  plague  disapp^ued 
during  the  winter.    This  waa  remarked  in  all  tbe  epi- 
demica  ezcept  that  fram  1686  to  1648,  called  the  Great 
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Flagtie,  on  accotint  of  its  long  duration ;  but  even  in 
thi:»  instance  ii  abated  oonsiderably  during  the  winter. 
U  was  a  common  supereŁition  that  Łbe  plague  abated  on 
Sc  Jobn'9  day.    Tbe  plague  when  most  8evere  usually 
apprars  fint  on  tbe  northem  coast  of  Egypt,  baving 
preyiously  broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa  west 
of  Egypt.     Ił  aacends  tbe  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going 
much  fiutber.    Tbua  Mr.  Lane  bas  obserred  tbat  tbe 
pcaŁ  plague  of  1835  ^'was  certaiiily  introduced  from 
Tuikey"  {Modem  Egyptians,  5th  ed.,  p.  8,  notę  1).     It 
was  firat  noliced  at  Alesandria,  ascended  to  Cairo,  and* 
fiuther  to  tbe  aoutbem  pan  of  Egypt,  a  few  cases  bav- 
ing  occurred  at  Tbebes*,  and  it  ''extended  tbroughout 
the  whole  of  Kgypt,  tbougb  its  rarages  were  not  great 
in  the  sonthem  parta"  (tiul,),    Tbe  mortality  ia  often 
enoriDous,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  meu- 
tioncd:  "It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thouaand 
persons  in  Cairo,  tbat  is,  one  tbird  of  tbe  populatton ; 
liid  far  morę,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred  tbousand  in 
•U  Egypt**  (jińdS).    When  tbis  pestilence  risited  Egyp^ 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  the  deatba  were  not  numerous, 
iltbough,  owing  to  the  go%'emment's  posting  a  sentry 
•t  each  bouae  iu  wbich  any  one  bad  died  of  tbe  diseaae, 
to  enforce  quarantine,  tbere  was  much  concealment,  and 
the  nomber  was  not  accuratcly  known  (Mrs.  Poole,  Eng- 
lukwomoH  in  Egypł,  ii,  32-35).    Although  sińce  then 
E{^'pt  bas  been  free  from  tbis  scourge,  Benghazl  (Hes- 
peńdes),  in  the  paabalic  of  Tripoli,  was  almost  depopu- 
lated  by  it  during  part  of  tbe  yeani  1860  and  1861.   The 
RKwt-  fatal,  and  at  tbe  same  time  the  most  generał  epi- 
demie, was  tbat  wbich  ravaged  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
vboIe  of  Europę  in  tbe  14th  oentuiy.     It  was  called 
br  the  northem  Enropean  nations  "  tbe  Black  Deatb," 
and  by  tbe  Italians  **  la  Mortilega  Grandę"— tbe  great 
mortality.     According  to  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  millions  perisbed  by  it  in  tbe  short  space  of 
three  years,  from  1347  to  1350.     Since  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  tbis  century  Europę  bas  been  free  from  tbe 
pla^e,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  or  three  instances. 
U  ijccurred  at  Noja,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1815 
umI  1816;  at  the  Lazarett4)  of  Yenice  in  1818;  in  Grei- 
fenberg,  in  SUesia,  in  1819.     It  bas  not  been  seen  in 
(ireat  Britain  sińce  the  great  epidemie  of  1665,  wbich  is 
»tated  to  bave  carried  off  eigbt  tbousand  In  one  week. 
^narantine  was  fint  performed  in  one  of  tbe  islands 
near  Yenice  in  1485.    Persons  wbo  bad  been  cured  of 
plague  in  tbe  Lazaretto  on  one  of  tbe  adjoining  islands 
were  seut  there,  and  all  tboae  with  whom  tbey  bad  bad 
intercourse,  wbere  they  were  detained  forty  days.    Tbis 
pmod  was  probably  fixed  npon  on  account  of  some 
medical  bypotbesis.     The  fortieth  day  was  regarded  as 
th«  last  day  of  anlent  diseases,  and  that  wbich  separated 
them  from  chronić     Forty  days  constituted  the  pbilo- 
snphical  month  of  alcbemists.     Tbeological,  and  even 
Icgal  deńrations  have  also  been  g^ven.     The  forty 
^J%  of  the  flood ;  Moses^s  sojoum  on  Mount  Sinai ;  our 
I»rd'8  fast;  and,  lastly,  what  is  called  the  "Saxon  term" 
(Siicbsische  Frist),  wbich  also  lasts  forty  days.     Bills 
of  health  were  probably  first  established  in  1507,  by  a 
«Kincil  of  health  established  at  Yenice  during  a  fatal 
plague  that  risited  Italy  for  fi\^  years;  but  they  were 
not  generaliy  nsed  until  1665.    It  is  to  these  great  mea- 
^^iires  that  Europę  is  indebted  for  its  present  imm unity 
f^rom  this  terrible  scourge;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  but  for  the  callous  indifference  of  the  Orientals 
(wbich  proceeds  from  tbeir  fatalism,  loye  of  gain,  and 
i^morance),  the  same  roeasures  would  be  adopted  in  the 
I^t  with  tbe  same  success  (Heckefs  Hut,  ofthe  Epi- 
^9tKg  o/fhe  Middie  Ages;  Dr.  Brown,  art.  Plague,  in 
CV<^/>.  ofPraet,  Med.),    Sec  Pestilence. 

The  glandular  plague,  Uke  the  8mall-pox,  is  an  erup- 
tire  ferer,  and  is  the  most  virulent  and  most  contagious 
diseaae  with  wbich  we  aro  acąnainted.  Tbe  eruption 
consiata  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechite.  Buboes 
ve  inflamed  and  swollen  glands;  and  tbe  glands  so  af- 
f«cted  are  generaliy  those  of  tbe  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and 
the  parotid  glands.    Morę  freąuently  tbcre  are  two, 
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three,  or  even  four  such  tnmora.  Tbey  sometimes  suU- 
side  of  themselyes;  or,  what  is  morę  commoniy  the 
case,  they  suppurate:  and  as  this  process  scldom  com- 
mences  before  the  discase  bas  taken  a  farorable  tum,  it 
is  regarded  as  tbe  causc,  but  morę  correctiy  as  a  sign, 
of  approaching  recover}'.  A  carbuncle  is  au  infłamma- 
tiun  of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  bard  tumor,  with  pus- 
tules  or  resicles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  diifers  from  it  in  tbis  important  respect.  The  car- 
buncle becomes  gangrenous  tbroughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent,  so  tbat  when  tłie  escbar  separates  a  large  deep 
ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term  petechisa  are  iucluded 
evanescent  spots  and  streaks  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  blue  to  a  deep  purple,  which  give  a  marbled  ap- 
pearance  to  the  skin.  When  such  livid  streaks  occur 
in  tbe  face,  they  disfigure  the  countenance  so  much  that 
a  patient  can  bardly  be  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  raries  ao  considerably  in  its  S3'mptoms  and 
course  tbat  it  is  impoasibUe  to  give  one  description  tbat 
will  suit  even  tbe  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  eren  the  generał 
symptoms  are  not  of  such  violence  as  to  lead  an  ignorant 
person  to  suspect  the  least  danger.  The  patient  is  sud- 
denly  attacked  with  a  loas  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confu- 
sion,  weight  in  tbe  bead,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and 
extreme  dejection  of  spirits,  Such  cases  sometimes 
terminate  fatally  within  twenty-fuur  boura,  and  occa- 
sionally  on  the  second  or  tbiitl  day.  Generaliy,  bow- 
ever,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  8bivering  or  coldness, 
wbich  is  soon  followed  by  ferer,  giddiness,  pain  in  tbe 
bead,  occasionally  alao  by  yomiiing.  Buboes  and  car- 
buncles in  most  cases  make  tbeir  appearance  on  the  first 
day ;  and  succe88ive  eruptions  of  them  are  not  unusually 
ob6erved  during  tbe  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  cbaractcristic  muddiness  of  tbe  eye,  wbich 
bas  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  muddiness  and 
lustDB  strangely  blended  togetber.  The  ferer  reroits 
every  moming,  and  increascs  during  the  day  and  night. 
Tbe  Yomiting  then  increases;  tbe  tumors  become  pain- 
ful;  and  tbe  patient  wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor. 
On  the  moming  of  the  tbird  day,  in  favorable  cases,  a 
sweat  breaks  out,  wbich  produces  great  relief,  and  some- 
times even  proves  critical.  Tbe  exacerbation  on  tbe 
fourtb  day  is  moro  severe  than  on  tbe  preceding  ones, 
and  continues  intense  until  it  is  terminated  by  the  sweat 
on  the  morning  of  the  fiftb  day,  wbich  leaves  the  pa- 
tient weak,  but  in  every  respect  reliered.  After  this  tbe 
exacerbation8  become  slighter  and  slighter;  and  tbe  bu- 
boes, advancing  favorabIy  to  suppuration,  little  or  no  fe- 
rer remains  after  tbe  beginning  ofthe  second  week.  In 
otber  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  are  far  morę  urgent. 
Besides  yomiting,  giddiness,  and  beadacbe,  there  is  also 
diarrhoea  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  fever.  During  the 
night  the  patient  becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The 
pulse  is  fuli  and  strong;  and  tbougb  the  tongue  is  not 
dr}%  the  tbirst  is  excessive.  Tbe  fever  abates  some- 
wbat  on  the  succeediiig  morning,  but  the  pulsc  is  frc- 
ąuent,  the  skin  hot  and  dr}',  and  the  patient  dejccted. 
As  the  second  day  adrances,  the  yomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea  become  urgent,  tbe  eyes  are  muddy,  the  expres8ion 
of  countenance  confused,  the  pulse  quick,  and  sometimes 
Iow  and  fluttering,  exteraal  heat  moderately  fererish, 
or  occasionally  intense  in  irregular  fiusbings.  There  is 
pain  at  the  heart,  buming  pain  at  the  pit  of  tbe  stom- 
ach,  and  incessant  restlessuess.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  ofthe  tongue  or  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  surface  of  tbe  body  becomes  cold  or  corcred 
with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevitable,  altliougb  it 
may  still  be  at  some  distance.  When  the  patiem  bas 
been  much  weakened  by  tbe  romiting,  diarrhoea,  or 
bemorrbage,  tbe  tbird  day  proyes  fatal ;  but  roore  com- 
moniy the  disease  is  prolonged  two  or  tbree  days  longer. 
In  tbis  form  of  plague  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
tbird  day,  and  soinetimes  latcr ;  but  whether  they  ad- 
yance  towards  suppuration  or  not,  they  secm  to  bave 
no  effect  in  hastening  or  retarding  tbe  termination  of 
tbe  disease.    Lastly,  in  some  cases,  tbe  eruption  of  bu- 
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boes  and  carbancles  constitute  the  principal  eyroptoms 
of  the  disease;  and  patienU  are  bo  little  indisposed  that 
they  are  able  to  go  about  tbe  strects,  or  attend  to  theur 
usual  arocations,  if  not  prcrented  by  tbe  inflammation 
of  inguinal  tumors.  The  diseaae  bas  neyer  been  siic- 
cesefully  treated,  except  in  isolated  cases,  or  when  the 
epidemie  haa  seemed  to  have  wom  itaelf  out«  Deple- 
tion  and  stimulants  have  been  trie<1,  as  with  cholera, 
and  stimulants  with  fur  better  results. 

See  Ludecke,  Besckreib,  des  titrk,  Reickfj  p.  62  8q. ; 
Oliyier,  Yoyage^  vol.  i,  c.  18 ;  Sonnini,  Reite  nach  GHe- 
chenland,  p.  358  są. ;  Descripf,  de  FŹffffpte,  xiii,  81  są. ; 
Bulard  de  Mera,  De  la  Peste  Orient,  (Paria,  1839); 
UAubert,  De  la  Pesłe,  ou  TyphuM  (ibid.  1840);  Russell, 
Nał.  Hist,  of  Aleppo  f  Clot-Bey,  De  la  Pesłe  en  Egypte 
(1840),  and  Apercu  generał  tur  TEgypte^  ii,  348-360. 
See  Medicinb. 

Plaguea  of  Eotpt  (for  the  ase  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  Aee  Plague),  the  term  usiially  applied  to  the  se- 
nes of  divine  risitations  of  wrath  with  which  Jehorah 
punished  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  their  king,  for 
their  refusal  to  let  Israel  go.  In  considering  the  history 
of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice  the  place  where 
they  occurred  and  the  oocasion  on  which  they  were 
sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative  of  each  judgment, 
with  a  yiew  to  ascertain  what  it  was  and  in  what  ntian- 
ner  Pharaoh  and  the  EgA^ptiaus  were  punished  by  it,  as 
well  as  to  see  if  we  can  tracę  any  generał  connection 
between  the  8everal  judgments;  and  w^e  shaU  thus  be 
prepared  to  estimate  their  proyidential  character,  as 
weU  as  to  determine  how  far  they  were  miraculous 
events,  and  how  far  natural  or  simulated.  In  this  dis- 
cossion  we  make  large  use  of  Poole'8  article  in  Smith'8 
Did,  of  the  Bille,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
See  Eoypt;  Moses. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Occurrences, — 1.  The  Place, — 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  prc- 
▼ailed  throughout  Egypt,  save,  in  the  case  of  some,  the 
Israelitish  territory,  the  land  of  Goshen,  yet  the  deacrip- 
tions  seem  principally  to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  lay  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  morę  especially  to 
'*  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  sińce 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Pharanh  dwelt  in  the  Delta, 
and  that  territory'  is  especially  indicated  in  Psa.  lxxviii, 
43.  That  the  capi  tal  at  this  Łime  was  not  morę  distant 
is  evident  from  the  time  in  which  a  message  could  be 
sent  frnm  Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exo- 
dus.  The  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
seem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams 
and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
country.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to  Lowcr 
Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  beving  in  mind  the 
evident  prevalence  of  the  plagues  throughout  the  land. 

2.  The  Occasion, — W  hen  that  Pharaoh  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead,  God  sent  Moses 
to  delirer  Israel,  commanding  him  to  gather  the  elders 
of  his  people  together,  and  to  tell  them  his  commission. 
It  is  added,  "And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  yoice:  and 
thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Ilebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go, 
we  beseech  thee,  three  days*  jouraey  into  the  wilder- 
ness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God.  And 
I  am  surę  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go, 
no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I  will  stretch  out  my 
hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders  which  I 
will  do  in  the  midst  thcreof :  and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go"  (Exod.  iii,  18-20).  From  what  foUows,  that 
the  Israelites  should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and 
"spoil  Egypt"  (ver.  21,  22),  it  seems  evidcnt  that  they 
were  to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by  his 
arme<l  pursuit  and  orertaking  them  when  they  had  en- 
camped  at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  jouniey,  released 
Moses  from  his  engagement. 

When  M(»es  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with  him, 
because  Moaes,  not  jodging  himself  to  be  eloąuent,  was 


difBilent  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh.  **  And  Moaes  said  be- 
fore  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am]  of  uncircumcised  lips,  and 
how  shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have  madę  thee  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh :  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet" 
(£xod.  vi,  30 ;  vii,  I ;  corop.  iv,  10-16).  We  are  there- 
fore to  understand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  ncte  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus  which  Mane- 
tho  giyes,  the  calamities  preceding  the  event  are  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  king's  consulting  an  Egypt ian 
prophet;  for  this  suggcsts  a  course  which  Pharaoh  h 
likely  to  have  adopted,  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
magicians  were  sent  for  as  the  pricsts  of  the  gods  of  the 
country,  so  that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with 
thcse  vain  objects  of  worship. 

It  bas  been  asked,  What  period  of  time  was  occnpied 
in  the  infliction  of  these  successive  plagues?  In  an- 
swer  to  this,  some  contend  for  a  year;  but  they  have 
no  better  reason  for  this  than  that  it  enables  them  to 
compare  the  plagues  with  certain  nataral  phenomena 
occurring  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year  in  Egypt.  This 
has  been  done  with  considerable  ingenuity,  thoogh  not 
without  some  rather  yiolent  straining  in  particular 
cases;  but  without  some  better  reason  than  this  we 
should  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  a  hypothesis  which 
the  generał  tonę  of  the  narrative  does  not  suggest 
Each  plague,  according  to  the  historian,  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time ;  and  unless  we  suppose  an  interval  of  sev- 
eral  weeks  between  each,  a  few  months  or  even  weeks 
would  afTord  sufficient  time  for  the  happening  of  tbe 
whole.  We  may  now  examine  the  narrative  of  each 
plague. 

8.  The  Phffues  themseltes. — ^We  bere  notice  first  a 
preliminary  phenomenon  of  the  same  generał  character 
with  the  "plagues."  When  Moses  and  Aaron  came 
before  Pharaoh  a  mirade  was  reąuired  of  them.  Then 
Aaron's  rod  became  a  "serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  **a 
crocodile"  (*pfT)).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reyerenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them, 
would  have  been  an  especial  waming  to  Pharaoh.  The 
Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king  produced  what 
seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed  up  tbe  others  (vii,  3-12).  This  paasage,  Uken 
alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  tbe  magicians  suc- 
ceeded  in  working  wonders,  but  if  it  is  compared  with 
those  others  relating  their  opposition  on  the  occsńons 
of  the  first  three  plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems 
more  reasonable.  In  this  case  the  expre»ion  "  they 
also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (ver. 
11)  is  used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seem- 
ing  success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague  (ver. 
22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they  failed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (ver.  18).  A  com- 
parison  with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the  infer- 
ence that  the  magicians  sucoeeded  merely  by  juggling. 
Yet,  even  if  they  were  able  to  produce  any  real  e£fects 
by  magie,  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  geneiid  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  their  parfial  and 
weak  imitations.    See  Maoic. 

(1.)  The  "PAi^mc"  of  Jilood,-Ayhen  Pharaoh  had 
refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moses  was  sent  agaio, 
and,  on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  to  tum  them  and  all 
the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  Tbe  miracle  was  to 
be  yrrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the  momint; 
to  the  river.  Its  generał  character  is  very  reroarkable, 
for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile  smittcn,  but  all 
the  water,  even  that  in  vessels,  throughout  the  country. 
The  fish  died,  and  the  riveT  stank.  The  Egyptians 
could  not  drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 
This  plague  appears  to  have  lasted  8even  days,  for  the 
account  of  it  ends, "  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  riyer^'  (vii,  13-25),  and 
the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immediately  fol- 
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lowB,  Bs  if  the  oŁher  had  then  oeaaed.  Some  difficuUy 
has  been  oocaaioned  by  the  mention  that  the  Egyptiana 
dł^rged  for  water,  but  it  ia  not  atated  that  they  so  gained 
what  they  aought,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
oq1v  the  water  that  waa  aeen  was  smitten,  in  order  that 
the  nation  ahould  not  perish.  It  appeara  tliat  the  wa- 
ter, wheu  filtered  throtigh  the  soil  of  the  banka,  regained 
its  salubrity.  Thia  pUgue  waa  doubly  huroiliating  to 
the  religion  of  the  country,  aa  the  Nile  waa  held  aacred, 
as  well  as  aome  kinda  of  ita  fiah,  not  to  speak  of  the 
CTocodiles,  which  probably  were  deatroyed.  It  may 
have  been  a  marked  reproof  for  the  cruel  edict  that  the 
Israelitiab  children  ahouid  be  drowned,  and  could  scarce- 
ly  have  failed  to  strike  gnilty  oonaciences  as  auch, 
thottgh  Pharaoh  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed 
by  it.  He  saw  what  waa  probably  an  imitation  wrougbt 
by  the  magictans,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  aome  aacred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Nile.  £ventB  having  some  resem- 
blance  to  thia  are  mentioncd  by  ancient  writera;  the 
most  remarkable  ia  related  by  Manetho,  acoording  to 
whoai  it  was  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nephercheres, 
serenth  king  of  the  aecond  dynasty,  the  Nile  ilowed 
oiixed  with  honey  for  eleven  daya.  Some  of  the  hi»- 
torical  notices  of  the  earliest  dynastiea  seem  to  be  of 
Tery  doubtful  autl\enticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat 
thia  one  as  a  fable,  or  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cberes,  it  muat  be  remark^,  reigned  sereral  hundred 
Tears  before  the  £xodus.  Thoee  who  have  endeavored 
to  esplain  thia  plague  by  natural  causes  have  referred 
to  the  changes  of  colur  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
appearance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain  and 
dew  of  blood  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  last  two  occa- 
sioned  by  smali  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such 
theońea  do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
tiroe  of  year  when  the  Nile  is  most  elear,  nor  why  it 
killed  the  fish  and  madę  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk. 
These  are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
change  into  blood,  which  seems  to  roean  a  change  into 
the  semblanoe  of  blood.  The  employment  of  natural 
means  in  effectitig  a  mirade  is  eąually  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  the  divine  power  is  proved 
by  the  intensifying  or  extending  that  means,  and  the 
opportane  oocurrence  of  the  result,  and  ita  fitness  for  a 
great  morał  purpose.    See  Nilb. 

(2.)  Tke  *^  Ptague"*  o/ Froffs,— When  seven  days  had 
paased  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh  was 
tbreatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on  hb  refusing 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second  plague  was  sent. 
The  rirer  and  all  the  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought 
forth  oountless  frogs,  which  not  only  covered  the  land, 
but  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  ves- 
sek,  for  the  oyens  and  kneading-troughs  are  specified. 
The  nuigicians  again  had  a  seeming  suocess  in  their  op- 
poftition ;  yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaoes  were  filled 
by  the  reptiles,  entreated  Moees  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  removed,  promising  to  let  the  Israelites  go;  but,  on 
the  remoral  4>f  the  plague,  again  hardened  his  heart 
(vii,  26 ;  viii,  1-15).  This  must  have  been  an  especially 
trying  judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  aa  froga  were  in- 
duded  among  the  sacred  animals,  probably  not  among 
thoee  which  were  rererenoed  throughont  Egypt,  like 
the  cat,  but  in  the  second  class  of  loosl  objects  of  wor- 
ship, like  the  crocodile.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
goddeaa  Hekt,  who  ia  represented  with  the  head  of 
this  reptile.  In  hieroglyphics  the  frog  signifies  **  very 
many,"  **  millions,"  doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In 
the  present  day  frogs  abound  in  £g>'pt)  and  in  the  sum- 
mer  and  autumn  their  loud  and  incessant  croaking  in 
all  the  waters  of  the  country  g^ves  some  idea  of  this 
plague.  They  are  not,  however,  heard  in  the  spring, 
nor  is  there  any  recoid.  excepting  the  Blblical  one,  of 
their  haring  been  injurioua  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  suppoeed  cases  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere,  quoted  from  andent  authors,  are  of  very 
doubtful  authentidty.  The  spedes  of  reptile  which 
waa  madę  the  ioatniment  of  thia  iofliction  waa  probably 


the  smali  frog  of  £g}*pt  called  by  the  natłvea  do/da f  the 
Bana  Mo$aica  of  Seetzen  {Reigen,  ii,  245, 350  8q.).  See 
Froo. 

(8.)  The  "  Pto^e"  ofLice,^Thc  aoconnt  of  the  third 
plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any  waming 
to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  was  commanded  to 
stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the  dust,  which  became, 
as  the  A.  Y.  reads  the  word,  "  lice"  in  man  and  beast. 
The  magicians  again  attempted  opposition ;  but,  failing, 
confesscd  that  the  wonder  was  of  God  (riit,  lG-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 
term  CSS.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  in  ver.  13, 14  is 
CS^,  kwndnij  which  would  probably  make  it  a  collcctive 
noun  with  D  funnativc;  but  the  pointing  DS3  (%*cr.  12) 
and  the  morę  decided  plural  form  D'*S3.  ilinnim,  also  oc- 
cur  (ver.  13, 14 ;  Psa.  cv,  31),  of  which  we  once  find  the 
singular  "(S  in  Isaiah  (li,  6).  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  flrst  form  should  be  punctuated 
SSS,  as  the  defective  ¥rriting  of  C^SS ;  and  it  should 
also  be  obserred  that  the  Samaritan  has  C^SS.  The 
Sept.  has'  (rrvi^ec,  and  the  Yulg.  gciniphet^  mosquitoes, 
mentioned  by  Hcrodotus  (ii,  95)  and  Philo  {De  Vitjt 
Mosis,  i,  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.)  as  troublesome  iu  £gypc 
Josephus,  however,  makes  the  C33  lice  (Anł»  ii,  14,  3), 
with  which  Bochart  agrees  (^Hieroz.  ii,  572  sq.).  The 
etymology  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  Egyp- 
tian.  The  narratire  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which 
is  the  morę  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  except^ 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mosąnitoes  would 
be  the  morę  likely  translation.  In  this  caae  the  plague 
does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed  against  the  su- 
perstitions  of  the  Egyptians;  if,  howerer,  it  were  of 
lice,  it  woidd  have  been  most  distressing  to  their  priests, 
who  were  yery  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Mosleros,  as 
a  rdigioua  duty.  In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes 
and  lice  are  abundant  in  Egypt:  the  latter  may  be 
avoided,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which 
are  so  distressing  an  annoyance  that  an  increase  of 
them  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to  beasts 
as  wdl  as  men.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  stime 
spedes  of  gnat  or  moequito  is  meant.     See  Lice. 

(4.)  The  **  Ploffue"  o//7i>#.— In  the  case  of  the  fourth 
plague,  aa  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  waa  commanded  to 
meet  Pharaoh  in  the  moming  as  he  came  forth  to  the 
water,  and  to  threaten  htm  with  a  judgment  if  he  still 
refuscd  to  giye  the  Isradites  leave  to  go  and  worship. 
He  was  to  be  punisbed  by  sH?,  ai-óbj  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  swarms  [of  flies],"  "  a  swarm  [of  flics],''  or,  in 
the  margin,  "a  mixture  [ofnoisome  beasts]."  Thcsc 
creatures  were  to  cover  the  people,  and  fili  both  the 
houses  and  the  gmund.  Ilere,  for  the  first  time,  we 
read  that  the  land  of  Ooshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelr, 
was  to  be  exeTOpt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was  it 
that  Pharaoh  granted  pcrmission  for  the  Israelites  to 
sacrifiee  in  the  land,  which  Moses  refused  to  do,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for  sacrificing  their 
"  abomination."  Then  Pharaoh  gave  them  leave  to 
sacriflce  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did  not  go 
far;  but  on  the  plague  being  removed  broke  his  agree- 
roent  (viii,  20-32).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
219  is  a  ąuestion  of  extreme  difiiculty.  The  explana- 
tion  of  Josephus  (^AnL  ii,  14, 3),  and  almost  all  the  He- 
brew  commentators,  is  that  it  means  "  a  mixture,"  and 
hcre  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  deriration  from  the  root  3^9,  "he  mixed." 
Similarl}',  Jerome  renders  it  omne  genut  musrammj  and 
Aquila  vafifŁvta.  The  Sept.,  however,  and  Philo  {De 
VUa  Mosis,  i,  23 ;  ii,  101,  ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a 
dog-fly,  Kvvafivia.  The  second  of  these  explanations 
seems  to  be  a  coropromise  between  the  first  and  the 
third.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  paasages  (Exod. 
viii,  29,  31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is 
intended.    If  so,  what  reason  ia  there  in  fayor  of  the 
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Sept.  rendering?  Oedmonn  {Yerm,  Sammbtnffen,  ii, 
IdO,  ap.  Gesen.  Thesaur,  a.  r.)  propoaes  the  blatta  orien- 
talUf  a  kiiid  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly ;  but  Ge- 
senius  objects  Łbat  tbis  creature  deroura  tbings  rather 
tban  8Łing8  men,  whereafl  it  is  erident  tbat  the  animal 
of  tbis  plague  attacked  or  at  leaat  annoyed  men,  besides 
apparently  injańng  the  land.  From  Paa.  lxxviił,  45, 
where  we  read,  "He  sent  the  sS^,  which  deyoured 
them,"  it  must  bave  been  a  creature  of  derouring  bab- 
im, aa  18  obieryed  by  Kaliach  (Commeni,  on  £xod.  p. 
138),  who  aupporta  the  tbeory  that  a  beetle  is  intended. 
The  Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
elew  to  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  and  Philo.  In  hie- 
rtiglyphics  a  fly  is  q/)  and  a  bee  shebf  or  kheb,  th  and 
kh  being  interchaiigeable  in  different  dialects;  and  in 
Copttc  thcse  two  worda  are  confuunded  in  aąjfy  ąf,  abj 
httf^  roeaning  mir«;a,  opif,  •carabau*.  We  can  there- 
fure  only  judge  from  tbe  deacription  of  the  plague ;  and 
hcre  Gesenius  aeems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "  beetle,'*  sińce  the  beetle  aometimea  at- 
tacks  men.  Yet  modem  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  in  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt;  bot  there  is  a  kind  of  gadfly  found  in  that 
country  which  aometimea  stinga  men,  though  uaually 
attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty,  howerer,  in  the  way 
of  the  supposition  that  a  stinging  fly  is  meant  is  that 
all  such  fliea  are,  like  thia  one,  plagues  to  beasta  rather 
than  men ;  and  if  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  ia  intended, 
perhapa  it  ia  roore  reaaonable  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
coromon  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  tbe 
most  troubleaome  insect  in  Egypt.  That  tbis  was  a 
morę  aevere  plague  than  those  preceding  it  appears 
from  ita  effect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  tbe  men- 
tion  of  the  esemptton  of  the  Israelitea,  for  it  can  acarce- 
ly  be  aupposed  that  the  earlier  plagues  affected  them. 
As  we  do  not  know  what  creature  ia  here  intended,  we 
cannot  aay  if  there  were  any  reference  in  thia  case  to 
the  Egyptian  religion.  Thoae  who  auppoee  it  to  have 
been  a  beetle  might  draw  attention  to  tbe  great  rever- 
ence  in  which  that  inaect  waa  hcld  among  the  aacred 
animals,  and  the  oonseąoent  distress  that  the  Egyptiana 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did  so 
unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect  ia  now 
80  troubleaome  in  Egypt  aa  the  common  fly,  and  thia  is 
not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle,  which  fact,  from 
our  generał  conclusions,  will  be  seen  to  favor  the  cvi- 
dence  for  the  former.  In  the  hot  season  the  flies  not 
only  oover  the  food  and  drink,  but  they  torment  the 
people  by  settling  on  their  faces,  and  especially  round 
their  eycs,  thus  promoting  ophthalmia.     Sce  Fly. 

ib.)Tke  *'Plaffue"  ofthe  Afunain  of  Beasts.— Yhh- 
raoh  waa  next  wamed  that,  if  be  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  foUowing  "a  very  griev- 
ous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel 
should  not  die.  Thia  came  to  pass,  and  we  read  that 
**all  tbe  cattlc  of  Egypt  dicd:  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  con- 
tinued  obstinate  (Exod.  ix,  1-7).  It  is  to  be  obaerred 
that  the  cxprea8ion  "all  the  cattle''  cannot  be  under- 
atoud  to  be  uniyersal,  but  only  generał,  for  the  narrative 
of  the  plague  of  hail  shuws  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of  unirer- 
Hal  terros  in  Hebrew  explain8  this  secming  difliculty. 
The  mention  of  camels  is  important,  sińce  it  appears  to 
fav<łr  our  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was 
A  foreigner,  camels  apparently  not  haring  been  kept  by 
the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This 
|ilague  would  have  been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the 
£;;yptians  as  faUing  upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two 
of  the  kinda  specifled,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it 
would  have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modern  times 
murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and  is 
siipposed  to  precede  the  plague.  A  rerj-  serere  mur- 
rain occurrcd  ui  that  country  in  1842,  which  lasted  nine 


months,  during  the  latfcer  half  of  that  year  and  tbe 
spring  of  the  foUowing  one,  and  waa  aocoeeded  by  ihe 
plague,  aa  had  been  anticipated  (Mra.  Poole,  EngUMk- 
woman  m  Egypt,  ii,  32 ;  i,  59, 1 14).  " '  A  very  grievous 
murrain,'  forcibly  reminding  ua  of  that  which  visited 
this  aame  country  in  the  daya  of  Moaea,  haa  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  montha" — ^the  letter  ia  dated  Oct 
18,  1842—"  and  the  already  dlstreased  peasanta  feel  the 
caiamity  severely,  or  rather  (I  should  aay)  the  few  who 
*poaaesa  cattle.  Among  the  rich  men  of  tbe  country 
the  loas  bas  been  enormoua.  During  our  Toyage  up  tbo 
Nile,"  in  the  July  preceding, "  we  obaenred  aeveral  detd 
cows  and  buffaloea  lying  in  the  river.  aa  I  mentioned  iii 
a  former  letter;  and  aome  friends  who  followed  u^  two 
montha  afler,  aa  w  many  on  the  banka;  indeed  up  to 
thia  time  great  numbera  of  cattle  are  dying  in  eyerr 
part  of  the  country"  (i6id  i,  114, 115).  The  aimilarity 
of  the  caiamity  in  character  ia  remarkably  in  contrast 
with  ita  differenoe  in  duration :  the  miraculoua  murrain 
seema  to  havQ  been  aa  audden  and  nearly  aa  brief  as 
the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  (though  far  lesa  terri- 
ble), and  to  have  therefore  produoed,  on  oeasing,  less 
effect  than  ot  ber  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  re- 
maining  to  be  remored.    See  Murrain. 

(6.)   The  ""PłagwT  of  BoiU.—Tihe  ncxt  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  jao  warning,  except, 
indeed,  that  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented  at  the 
last  moment.     We  read  that  Moees  and  Aaron  were  to 
take  aabea  of  the  fumace.  and  Moses  waa  to  "  sprinkle  it 
toward  the  hcarena  in  the  aight  of  Pharaoh."    It  was 
to  become  "amall  duat"  throughout  Egypt,  and  "be  t 
boil  breaking  forth  [with]  blains  upon  man  and  uiwii 
beast."   Thia  acoordingly  came  to  pasa.    Tbe  magiciaa^ 
now  once  morę  aeem  to  hare  attempted  oppoaition,  for 
it  ia  related  that  they  "conld  not  atand  before  Mrises 
because  of  the  boil ;  for  the  boil  was  upon  tbe  magiciaoN 
and  upon  all  the  Egyptiana."     Notwithatanding,  Pha* 
raoh  atill  refueed  to  let  the  laraelitea  go  (Exod.  ix. 
8-12).     Thia  plague  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  peatilence  like  the 
piague  of  modem  times,  which  ia  an  extremely  serere 
kind  of  typhus  fevcr,  accompanied  by  awellinga.    Sce 
Plaouk.     The  former  is,  however,  the  morę  likely  ex* 
planation,  sińce,  if  tbe  plague  had  been  of  the  latttf 
naturę,  it  probably  would  have  been  less  8evere  than 
the  ordinary  pestilence  of  Egypt  haa  been  in  thia  19tb 
century,  whereaa  with  other  plaguea  whicb  can  be  il- 
luatrated  from  the  preaent  phenomena  of  Egypt  the 
rererse  is  the  case.     That  this  plague  followed  that  of 
the  murrain  aeema,  howerer,  an  argument  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  may  be  aaked  whether  it  ia  not  likely  thit 
the  great  pestilence  of  the  country,  probably  known  in 
antłquity,  would  have  been  one  of  the  ten  plagues;  but 
to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  morę  probable,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  oarratiye,  that  extraor- 
dinary  and  unexpected  wonders  should  be  effected  than 
what  could  be  paralleled  In  the  history  of  Egypt   The 
tenth  plague,  moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  EfOp- 
tian  disease  in  ita  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be 
compared  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  whoUy  miraculoua  in 
every  respect  aa  to  be  beyond  tbe  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry.     The  position  of  the  magiciana  muat  be  noticed 
as  indicativc  of  Ihe  gradation  of  the  plagues:  at  6ni 
they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by  deoeption,  in  ioiitat* 
ing  what  was  wrought  by  Moses,  then  they  failed.  and 
acknowledged  the  flnger  of  God  in  the  wouders  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  eren  stand 
tcfure  him,  betng  thcmsclves  smitten  by  the  plague  he 
was  commissioned  to  scnd.     The  boil  ("pn^,  shechin) 
was  a  scab  or  pustulc,  which  might  or  might  not  break 
out  into  an  ulcerous  sore  (Lev.  xiii,  18  są.).   With  thi^ 
in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  Job  waa  afliicted  (ii,  7),  and  by 
thia  Hezekiah  waa  brought  to  the  rcrge  of  the  grare  (i 
Kings  XX,  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  21) :  it  was  an  eruption  of  * 
very  painful  kind,  accompanied  with  a  buming  itcfa,ao<^ 
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toiding  to  produce  a  pennanent  sUte  of  fuiil  and  i^asU 
ing  disease.  One  species  of  it  which  seized  upon  the 
legs  and  kneea,  and  was  regarded  as  incurable)  was  pe- 
caliar  to  Egypt,  and  was  hence  called  "  the  botcb  of 
Egypt"  (beut.  xxviłi,  27,  35).  In  the  case  before  us, 
tbU  eniption  had  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  larger 
nrellings  (r!P2T3SC,  from  unused  9*13,  to  boil  vp,  to 
tit(U)y  and  becaroe  probably  Łhe  disease  called  elepban- 
(iasis,  a  disease  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  or  the 
bUck  leprosy,  a  disease  which  also  afTects  catile  under 
tbe  name  of  mdandria  (Jahn,  A  rdiaoL  I,  i,  38 1  8q.) .  It 
was  something  eridently  morę  8evere  and  deadly  than 
the  eodemic  Nile>fever,  or  eniption  which  yisits  E^'pt 
peńodically  about  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Mlc,  and  with  which  some  writers  would  identify  it. 
S^Boii. 

(7.)  The  **  PUiffue"  of  /TatŁ— The  account  of  the  sey- 
enih  plague  is  preceded  by  a  waming,  which  Moses 
vas  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 
urrible  naiure  of  the  plagaes  that  were  to  ensae  if 
be  rcmained  obstinate.  First  of  all  of  the  hail  it  is 
said, "  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  a  very  grierous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 
in  Egypt  sińce  the  fotindation  thereof  even  until  now." 
He  was  then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into 
fibelter,  for  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ac- 
eordingly,  such  of  Pharaoh's  seryants  as  "feared  the 
lord,''  brought  in  their  serrants  and  cattle  from  the 
óeU.  We  read  that  "Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 
toward  heaven:  and  Łhe  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 
ud  Uie  fire  ran  along  upon  the  grouud."  Thus  man 
and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and  every  tree 
broken,  sare  in  the  land  of  Goahen.  Upon  this  Pha- 
noh  ackuowledged  hia  wickedness  and  that  of  his  peo- 
ple,  and  Łhe  righteoueneas  of  God,  and  promised  if  the 
P^ue  were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Then 
Hosea  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 
baods,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  rapported 
br  hi5  aervanta,  again  broke  his  promise  (Exod.  ix,  13- 
3Ó).  The  cbaracter  of  this  and  the  foUowing  plagues 
most  be  carefully  exaroined,  as  the  waming  seems  to 
indiute  an  important  tuniing-point.  The  ruin  caused 
^J  the  hail  was  evidently  far  greater  than  that  effccted 
l>y  any  of  the  earlier  plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which 
th(«e  others  seem  not  to  hare  done,  and  not  only  men, 
but  beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  thb  case 
M•w^  while  addreasing  Pharaoh,  openly  wams  his  ser- 
vaDt5  how  to  saye  something  from  the  calamity.  Pha- 
'^b  for  the  first  time  acknowledges  his  wickedness. 
^W  abo  leam  that  bis  people  joined  with  him  in  the 
opprusion,  and  that  at  this  time  he  dwelt  in  a  city. 
Hail  U  now  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt, 
^  it  is  iiiteresting  that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply 
^^«t  it  sometiroes  falls  there.  Thunder-atorms  occur, 
^N  though  rery  loud  and  accompanied  by  rain  and 
^uhJ,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.  Those  long  resi- 
oent  in  Egypt  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  while 
there  of  a  person  sŁriick  by  lightning,  nor  of  any  ruin 
^cepting  that  of  decayed  buUdings  washed  down  by 
«in.    SeeHAiu 

{^.)  Tkt  *^Plagut'"  of  Loauts,  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
tbreatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the  next 
^Ti  by  which  everything  the  hail  had  left  was  to  be 
deroured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like  risitations 
wat  had  happened  in  tbe  time  of  the  king's  ancestors. 
^^  last  Pharaoh^s  own  seryants,  who  had  before  sup- 
I*rt«d  him,  remonstrated,  for  we  read,  *•  And  Pharaoh'8 
*^'«nu  said  unto  him,  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a 
w»re  unto  us?  let  the  men  go,  that  they  roay  8erve  the 
^  their  God :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egvpt  is 
dotroyed?"  They  siiggested  a  compromise  with  Mo- 
^pCDposing  that  the  mm  should  be  allowed  to  go 
*"h  hirn  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilder- 
°i^  ****^  by  retaining  the  females  they  madę  surę  of 
the  men'»  retuming  to  their  serrit ude.  '  Then  Pharaoh 
»nt  for  Moses  aod  Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people 


go,  but  refused  when  they  required  that  all  should  go,' 
even  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  *' And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and 
all  [that]  night ;  [and]  when  it  was  moming  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over 
all  the  land  of  Eg>'pt,  and  rested  in  all  (he  coasts  of 
Egypt :  very  grieyous  [were  they] ;  before  them  there 
were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such.  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
hail  had  left :  and  there  remained  not  au}^  green  thijig 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
Und  of  Eygpt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  confessed  his  sin  against  Cod  and  the 
Israelites,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  him :  "  Now, 
therefore,  forgire,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once, 
and  entreat  the  Lord  yonr  God  that  he  roay  take  away 
from  me  this  death  only."  Moses  accordingły  prayed. 
^'  And  the  Lord  tumed  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which 
took  away  the  locusts,  and  east  them  into  the  Ked  Sea ; 
ihere  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Eg^-pt.^' 
The  plśgue  being  removed,  Pharaoh  again  would  not  let 
the  people  go  (x,  1-20).  This  plague  bas  not  the  un-' 
usual  naturę  of  the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  ex- 
ceeds  it  in  severity,  and  so  occnpies  Its  place  in  the  gra- 
dation  of  the  morę  terrible  judgments  that  form  the 
later  part  of  the  series.  Its  sererity  can  be  well  under- 
stood  by  those  who  have  been  in  Eg}'pt  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  a  fłight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinaiy  risitation, 
sińce  it  extended  over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than 
because  it  was  morę  intense;  for  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine  any  roore  complete  destruction  than  that  alwa^-s 
caused  by  a  swarro  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the  people 
of  Egypt  know  what  these  creaturcs  effccted,  that  when 
their  coming  was  threatened  Pharaoh's  servants  at  once 
remonstrated.  In  the  present  day  locusts  suddenly  ap- 
pear  in  the  cultivated  land,ooming  from  the  descrt  in  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  ily  rapidly  across  the 
country,  darkening  the  air  with  their  compact  ranks, 
which  are  undisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kitcs, 
crows,  and  Tultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing 
sound  like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  evcn  Ftrip- 
ping  the  trees  of  their  leares.  Kewards  are  olfercd  for 
their  destraction,  but  no  labor  can  seriously  reduce  their 
numbers.  Suon  they  continue  their  course,  and  disap- 
pcar  gradually  in  a  short  time,  lenving  the  place  where 
they  have  been  a  desert.  Tbe  fuUowing  careful  descrip- 
tion  of  the  effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  is  from  Mr. 
Lane's  manuscript  notes.     He  writes  of  Nubia : 

*'Locn9ts  not  unfreąneotly  commit  drendfal  havoc  1u 
this  country.  In  mv  uecond  Yoynpc  np  the  Nile,  when 
before  the  village  of  Bn^t&n,  a  littie  oboye  Ibrim,  mnny 
locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were  beautifully 
varlej3:nted,  yellow  nnd  blne.  In  tbe  following  night  a 
Bonthcrly  Mlud  brought  other  locusts  in  immenee  ewnrms. 
Next  moraiug  rhe  air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a 
henvy  fali  of  cnow;  and  the  Hurfnce  of  the  gronnd  wos 
thickly  scattered  over  by  those  which  hnd  fnllen  and  M-ere 
unable  to  rise  agnin.  Great  numbers  cnme  upun  nnd 
włthin  the  bont,  and  alighted  npou  onr  persoiis.  They 
were  ditTerent  from  those  of  the  precediug  dny,  being  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  brown  roarks.  The  derolntion 
they  madę  wns  dreadfni.  In  fonr  hours  a  field  of  yunng 
durrnh  [millet]  was  cropped  to  the  gronnd.  In  another 
tleld  of  dnrrah  morę  advauced  only  the  stalks  were  left. 
Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to  set  the  foot 
without  treading  nn  many.  A  field  of  cotton-plnnts  wns 
quite  stripped.  ETen  tlie  acaciaa  nlon^  the  banks  were 
mnde  bare,  and  palm- trees  were  strippeu  of  the  frnit  and 
lenyes.  Last  night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  sćkiyehs 
[water-wheels],  nnd  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
c  >W8  which  turned  them:  to-dny  not  one  sśkiyeh  wns  in 
mntion,  and  the  women  were  going  abont  howlinp,  and 
YAinly  attemptiug  to  frighten  away  the  locusts.  On  the 
preceding  day  I  had  preserved  two  of  the  morę  beantifal 
Kind  of  tnese  creatnres  with  n  solntion  of  arsenie:  on  the 
next  day  snme  of  the  other  locusts  ate  them  almost  en- 
tirely,  poisoned  ns  they  were,  nnseeu  by  me  till  they  had 
neHrly  flnlshed  their  roeal.  On  the  thfrd  dny  they  M*ere 
less  nuraerous,  and  grndunlly  disnppeared.    Locusts  are 
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'. ,-.  w.»»    aut  I  #-v  luu'  I*  1^;^  uu»f**<.  *iC  iJł^  ih- 

•:    « .«  «  nnii  m  aŁOCB  a  117  i*  '7  ni.nnnam     .rc  lu. 
•^  <...;»  .:.di»  łf   :x*»  jmii  n»nu.it*    jir  :j«  c«7  j  u* 
'.^9'.\   rnw^.ł    1^    t  jr    U'in.  K  uniŁ-  X  utj  ir  Ciorsr- 

'A«'.. .•-«•.  »    :^  Ib  r^iur  4;r>aiŁ  n>.a  ijjt  Bi;anŁj.;iił 

1«^  łdT^.  i«f:;:ł^r  «itaJ  w  ■17  tua^  u.  .^  x^    ^i**!    z..  jxi^ 
•.-ATk    \f  run''  p*n^rx^  lut,     X  ix*  St^^  .nr»fLX  "wzs  c* 
...-m     aut  v^uiu!    .K»ai  ^-tacat^:  ;ani»'JŁ  -  ii**  .aoi:    » 
»    .".^  ^r>a  1/^  iL>a  T^.r»  "IK-tl  łui  ti*.!-!!!  :.k*31  a 

mu*  »  ii>rv9#a.  m  tcoJ.  :Air^  rm.     LŁji;<e  z:b£  3t.itte  iC 

•"lATf  r^    Wl   *U«t  *•  r^    \if  ^OtMnrJLJA  f&L^  ^-^T  •'B^^C*   — fc^ 

'.ł/t  i«  tj*^  ^  X  iaaut  X  ir*.  ^.i  e  Cr*!  «r«ca  t^i*  sj.  •*•(*. 
m  a  *:.»Jigr  ;'^';'*t  ws  ^  'jtłCL«ft  amj,  ...  Ti**; 
rm  1^**  łUłiTirT  n*^;  lAfT  tr..fc'  '..Ti.y  iLe  wj 
«u*a  %^  vir  aut  ^^«^  ir  1  ■  sur*^  «mcrx  ;ee  uł  i.ł» 
vr**^  «ti{  mj»7-  tii-k^  li.c  ir*Ajc  t2«»7  T»r£%  ...  Tlit 

•OT-  I    •n-t*.    .'UŁŁ*  '^JT*  Mf^L  Z  IZit  2^!aT«C«  •fcil  3««r- 

.•^  -.&<»  wm  ux»'.  '."^  3ii>  «Ł  łCŁ.  ^  iirk.  a=fti  ;te  icarł 
•^4*1.  W    "*r-rrw -..»►•  r  4C-1 -^'   ':— 1-4.  " 

aiT''*  >rr 'ti»  2ł  11^  :«^iK'Ai«e  lin^r  ca..a*  t^isa  ws.x 
V  ''^'  •r*a:.i.r«»3i.     .'ł**  Lw  ♦t- 

^  j«>*.«4r4  v«  r>:a:  ai  jca»  ^  a  śryr^^L  ^•i.rz^ct:  -A2.1 

•  »■".  '.*:»t *-.:!*:  :•>>*»•  KAT  be  -iMT^zprim  *rt-*Tt>j*  lar. i 
^<'  i,z:r  f-A;  '  •*►  3-aj  fc*i  -^arki^rM.  Ar.  i  11  «=* 
«.'»'  >^;  '.n^  ujk  :.*.*.:  i/ var:  r^ca^rb;  ai^l  tia»«  «a« 
a  V.  r.«  itiUX.v»3M  IŁ  au  ts<«  «ar>il  ^A  £zyp4  it;ree  4iay« : 
t'^  «av  toiC  <««  txjfA.ij^.  t^aii^a  ru!«  acy  fr-«B  Łr» 
;i  w^  i.ir  t/.r*«  <&»>»:  Uit  a«.  tLe  cL.,ir»ti  <if  I«rae<  tai 
mjr  ^,  i''j^a  d^ł-^.-:-^-."  Fiłarar  b  tb^n  gare  iŁc  Ls- 
łi^  ->r*  ^di'.<fe  U/  X'm  ii  '*f*-J  th^y  >f:  iL«:Łr  cx::I«;  Lut 

•  v^%  M  >««w  r**"*  ..r»«l  Łtiai  tL^y  *i»,um\  la&e  tii^se  ai^.^. 
ti*  %;:a.u  t»i*f*^^  t.Xf0\.  X.  2l-:iL*  .  Ibe  exjre-*->_a  me 
JL*v»  rł^-^T*^!  "tr.ol  '"K-e  may  f**-l  dai^ne-śctw'  aco  nt- 
»•  /  V,  "<*  A.  V.  ił.  t:.*  a^arjT.i.  wh>re  id  iLe  lext  ibe 
'''*T  T*' •-a.*-.«  -.iar*f>T»  'wr.:-.!/  inay  be  ftU"  i* 
jr  •*",  ;-**  'y- A** /:-«:*l  ib^.b  i:::ii  -l;y.  Tłie  Sep«.  an-l 
»',,/,  i'.ł*:  u-ji  fł-r.  >rnxi;r.  ai«ii  iti«r  iiK«i€-nis  gfw-raiiy 
(  ,.-m  tr^ra.  Ic  i>a«  i>*;i  {.r^p-/***!  u*  rea»l  ~aiid  ihey 
»'.«..  ;fr  /^  lA  darK./>'<>*.  by  a  i4i;;bt  chłan;je  of  ren»ier- 
'%'.'£,  Avł  tr*^  »<j^;>/*i*ł'.a  thal  tbe  (orticle  2  is  aiider- 
f/^^J  'ICa,łv.h.<,V/ł/#m^/f.  <rti  Kr*/4.  \t,  171).  It  ts  anrea- 
•»•.'  *',^  Vt  •r/  **•  ibat  ibf  forciJ/I<r  wonU  of  ihe  A.  V.  are 
tx,  •'r'/r;,(  f'/r  -a^iuWu:  j/nra*^ /l'*^.  The  <ii£culty  i», 
ttf''mff»'f.  ra'.rf*T  l/i  fj*i  arflyed  \ty  a  cr>n»idf  ration  of  the 
t.%'  Mf*'  'A  Ut"  \'tM'ri^.     It  ba«  b«m  illu^tnited  by  refer- 

•  •>  v#  tr*-  »rłj>n  a'.'l  tbe  hot  wind  of  the  kbamMn. 
'Ir.*-  f'yr'f.<^  U  a  <ka;i i«torm  mhi^^h  orcure  in  ihe  deaerl, 
**»:'ffu  Uł'1..;:,  a/>-//r'i.fi;;  l/»  3Ir.  Lane,  more  than  a 
*t  *rff  'A  Mti  \i'fit  t>f  iw«-i,ty  iDinuie»  iMud.  Kfj.  5th  ed. 
]i.  L  ',  Uit  itn  tri**  timf;  oft«rn  rau«>iiic  the  darkncsa  of 
f  Aii./fit.  a^l  %f{*-<i\\i'*  man  and  \ff-z>\.  3Ira.  Poole,  on 
.%ff.  \juf%  authority,  łias  di>er'łU.'d  the  simum  as  fol- 
Kwn: 

"Th«  *#'mflni/  whi'h  in  a  yerr  riolenf,  hot,  and  al- 
rn'^t  *\\fl I* .ii.ui  w.iid,  i^  of  ni<ire  nire  ocrnrrence  thnn 
t'i«!  kłi«rii»':ii  wind",  niid  of  fhorter  duraiion;  its  eon- 
lirri.it. r«  łn-in;;  morc  briff  in  proporiion  to  the  inten<ity 
of  it«  p;ir'  ljii»^  łn-ftt  «rid  Ihe  i^tp«luo^]ty  of  its  conr-e. 
lU  dircclioit  U  jfi-uczal]/  frum  ihc  Bonth-cast,  or  soolb- 
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■   ir  iiiri 

t-t.j  17  t '■^tj^-  2ii,rtP.  11 -^c  ?r  »-vae  ^".fr  .n*'** 
lit*  >;ł.r  n-itof?  j^mtij*  z  «eS^  frrni  -2  fC^s  y  witŁ  t.; 
na*-  -tr  «a.i  t^I.  .dii  .«  Xł.-»a  mii  ł»  r^  k  ic  :U 
▼• .  i^  • .  »^  ri»  f^**  <r*  -:  -ic  i.'*  •  zs  i«r"k  cp":  !t< 
r^  't^uL  u-c  4c  'ł^  L j  -m  -    *jir  «c.ca,  k^s  pa««ed  ov€r* 

T^  ^ic  Ymf  n'  iA>  *'i««wwfT  u  111  ■" j  Ur«9  for  thrc^ 
137^  ami  i...r^-':^  aait  '.j.  jb  m  siar^  smi  viih  it  tktl 
j:  ir  •mne»  nu  «:r«f9aac*  if  a  y«ij»  v  f^c.  It  thm 
us  tjifr  S3I  iTŁ. '. i»-iB£a.  ar  jcsb  pewcrfiil  and  fd 
r:»  ^^Sf^^.  Ii  b  bl<  kiK>vn  to  causi 
K  J£9K  7mS(vs  ia  E«?T'  iDfił;i<i 
T«:  €xjar-uf  f.-i^s-  ■«  €X3*?o«xk»  er  Wanay  e\-id*iut, 
?y  a  £*  n.-..:^  c  .r  iJł«  S3x  ixi  asa:  :tie  kkastsin  vind  ii 
£.B»  c-TTs  s«*n.  far'*««v*:  iioe  a  sszla  id  it5  atm-el 
Tj.u^iw  moZt  Itfc*  ttr^«  <źays  K.aS»ch.  Oinnr*^, 
•n  Łr-^L  7w  17       tnc  :i.»  i»  aa  errw.     The  pla:.Tifl 


serere  »r 


«c  ra^  Kirmr.'«  es  =.  r:«  t^  atact  asi  its  diiTati«Mi.  fi<r 
tbe  JKŁr^ft.  -^  ti^ee  say^  S  e»  bcc  make  it  naionL  śr.ce 
T^  «rr«*  K.:rsa  arr  alwxy»  rwy  trx<.  Perhaps  ihe 
ii.n*  day*  vac  :^  li-s  -r. «»  a£»'«:  ibie  iurc«et  period  ib>t 
:*>*  r«^c>  o •tii  ex2J«  wi-So:  jearrrz  tbeir  bouses.  It 
Ła»  t««c  5C7C*  -w*!  :Las  :>  »  7^1^-^  ratbcr  cassed  a  «q- 
;<rza:sral  irn«c  i^ias  acsaal  iciSefir^  acd  lic«,  but  tbi< 
i«  It  BO  B«a2»  oercaisL  Tbe  izT*««ibi]ilT  of  mo^ir; 
a^«x:t.  asii  ihie  Batsrał  fcar  cf  danuws  «bł<-b  aStdi 
la^*4«  ar^i  l:ri«  a»  w«:!:  as  Men.  as  io  a  tt4al  eclif^^, 
^'  •- ji  Łat^  ca3«cd  ««:5cfirr :  afti  if  ibe  plagDe  were  a 
**z  isz-rm  of  ^^■^•..aaljed  seTWty.  it  wmiU  harc  pro- 
d=  -^  ii>e  o  oiji>  c»  i"*  ferer  by  its  porluDę  beat,  li<^ 
««ie9  ca3«:rLff  ir«K'k  ći«:n»9  of  o(b«r  kioda.  Ad  evi- 
dT<«  ir.  fzr*w  <4  the  vh*<^y  saremamral  cbanctrr  d 
tŁi*  c  iŁjne  i*  it«  jłecetii-*^  the  last  judirnent  of  all,  i\.t 
d«ea:h  U  ite  ćra-l^  rn.  a»  if  ii  b«»  a  tenible  fbfwhad- 
wir::  c4^  I  bat  errat  calamity.     ^^  Smfv. 

1 1".'  Tkt  /*?•,'*•  **/fkf  łirrt-ierm. — Befoie  the tentk 
f-Iajiie  M«t««!t  vent  to  vani  Pbaraoh :  *'And  Mom« 
9aid.  Tba«  sairh  the  Lnftl  Abo«t  nidiiigbt  vi]l  I  p: 
c>-jt  icto  the  mid?<  of  Ecypc:  aod  all  tbe  first-Utni  li 
the  land  of  £4:ypt  >hall  die.  from  the  fint^boni  of  Pba- 
raoh  ihat  »itteth  u(kuo  his  thnmr,  eren  imto  the  tir.<4- 
b(»ni  of  the  maidserrant  thal  [ts]  behind  the  mili;  aini 
all  the  fir«t-l«>ni  r*f  bea5t£.  Aiid  ihcre  shall  be  a  gnał 
ery  tbrouc;h<Hit  all  ihe  land  of  Eg^-pt.aaacb  as  tbere  «£ 
nonę  like  ii.  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  moic.''  He  tlro 
foretold  that  Phara«>łr*  serrants  voiild  pray  hiiD  to  •:! 
forih.  P(^iiive  as  is  tbis  declaratioou  it  seeros  Ui  łuvi 
l»een  a  comlitional  wamini;.  for  we  read,  **  And  hc  wtoi 
out  fn»ni  Pbaraoh  in  beat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  a«i.l«J 
that  Goil  said  that  Pbaraoh  would  not  hearken  to  M«.- 
ses,  and  thal  the  king  of  Ejr^-pt  still  refused  to  let  Izrael 
po  (Exod.  xi,  4. 10\  The  Passover  was  then  instituietl 
and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinUed  with  the  hV-^*i 
of  the  rictiros.  The  fin4-bora  of  the  Eg^i^tians  wtr 
smitten  at  midnight.  as  Moaes  had  foreiramed  Phar»A. 
»*  And  Pbaraoh  rosę  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  fff 
'  ranta,  and  all  the  Eg>'ptians;  and  Ihere  was  a  gri»t 
'  crv  in  Egypt ;  for  [there  was]  not  a  house  whcre  f  tbere 
;  wis]  not  one  dead"  (xii,  80).  Tbe  cleariy  roiracu^u^ 
naturę  of  this  plapiie,  in  its  9cverity,  its  falliDU  up- " 
I  man  and  beast,  and  the  singUng  out  of  ihe  fir»t-Ur:i, 
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pots  it  wboHy  beyond  compariiMNi  with  any  natural  pea- 

tUence,  even  the  severeat  recorded  in  hUtor>%  whether  of 

tbe  peculiar  Eg;yptiaii  plague,  or  other  like  epidemics. 

Tbe  Bibie  affi>rds  a  parallel  in  the  smitiiig  of  Sennach- 

mb^d  army,  and  still  morę  doaely  in  some  of  the  pan- 

ishmenta  of  murmureN  in  the  wilderneas.    The  pre- 

Tailing  costonis  of  £gypt  fumish  a  curious  illuatia- 

bon  of  the  narratire  of  this  plague.     It  is  well  known 

ŁbaŁ  many  ancient  Egyptian  castoms  are  yet  obaenred. 

Aaiong  theae  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  is  the  wailing 

for  tbe  dead  by  the  women  of  the  household,  as  well  as 

thoae  hirtd  to  mourn.    It  was  thus  in  the  great  cholera 

of  l&iH  at  Cairo.     This  pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  fre- 

ąoently  foUowa  the  oourse  of  riyers.    Thus,  on  that  oo- 

esaon,  it  aacended  the  Nile,  and  showed  itself  in  great 

strength  at  Buldk,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the 

óty  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.   For  some 

da\s  it  dld  not  trarerse  this  space.     £very  eyening  at 

Hin^et  it  is  the  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace  on  the 

iDof  of  tbe  hotiae.    There,  in  that  calm,  still  time,  might 

be  beard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women  of  Bulśk 

for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave  of  sound  a 

dłstance  of  two  noiiles,  the  lamentation  of  a  city  stricken 

vith  pestilence.     So,  when  the  first-bom  were  smitten, 

'-there  was  a  great  ery  in  Egypt."     See  First-born. 

The  bistory  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  first-bom.  The  pursuit  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  discussed  elsewhere.  See  Red  Sba, 
Pashagk  of.  Herę  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  notice  that 
vith  the  erent  last  mentioned  tbe  recital  of  the  won- 
den  wrottght  in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  bistory  of 
Isnel  as  a  separate  people  begins.     See  £xode. 

II.  Gtntral  Cofuiderationś. — Having  examined  the 
narratire  of  the  ten  plagues  in  detail,  we  can  now  speak 
oC  thetr  character  and  reUtions  as  a  whole. 

1.  Miraeulous  Naturę  of  the  Inflictions,  —  In  the 
above  acooant  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  ar- 
g^menta  of  those  who  hołd  that  the  plagues  were  not 
miraculoos,  and,  while  fully  admitting  all  the  illustra- 
tion  that  the  pliyaical  bistory  of  Egypt  bas  afforded  us, 
both  in  onr  own  obsenration  and  the  observation  of 
otben,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  tbe  naturalistic 
yiew  in  a  single  instance,  wbiło  in  many  instances  tbe 
iUustrations  from  known  pbenomena  have  been  so  dif- 
ferent  as  to  bring  out  the  miraeulous  element  in  the 
nuratiye  with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
t^ment  bas  been  necessar}',  unless  the  narrative  be  de- 
priyed  of  its  righta  as  hbtorical  evidence.     Yet  morę, 
we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  naturalistic  ex- 
planation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias  into  a  distor- 
tion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
endeaTor  to  tind  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  wonders 
'^corded  in  the  Bibie.    As  miraeulous  tbe  historian  ob- 
vioaaly  intends  us  to  regard  them,  and  they  are  else- 
where spoken  of  as  the  "wonders"  (0'^rBia)  which 
God  wTonght  in  the  land  of  Ham  (Psa.  cv,  27),  as  his 
miraclcs  (a"sni»b!J3)  in  Egypt  (cvi,  7),  as  his  signs 
»nd  predigics  (C^HŁSI  mnK)  which  he  sent  into  the 
midat  of  Egypt  (cxxxv,  9),  etc.    It  is  only  under  tbis 
*^C^  that  we  can  accept  the  narrative  as  historical. 
Itis  tnie  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Mme  kind  with  phenomena  natural  to  the  country ;  but 
tl>u  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  them ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  of  which  it  can  be  said,  the  presence  of  the  super- 
natural  is  seen  not  only  in  the  unparalleled  degree  to 
which  the  infliction  reached,  but  still  morę  in  the  com- 
pleie  command  which  was  exercised  by  Moses  as  the 
^ęnt  of  Jebovah  over  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
^ttitation.    The  exemption  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Rcneral  calamity  is  also  clearly  assigned  to  the  miracu- 
•*    The  only  alteniative,  therefore,  allowed  to  us  is 
wject  tbe  whole  narrative  as  mytbic,  or  to  accept  it 
«  niiracaloua.    The  attempts  madę  by  Eichhom  and 
jyeolder  rationalists  to  give  natural  explanations  of 
7«»e  plagues,  only  exhibit  the  deplorable  expedients 
Which  an  auaouod  hTpotbesls  may  ooropel  able  men 


to  resort.  They  were  eridently  nearly  all  miraeulous 
iu  time  of  occurrence  and  degree  ratbcr  than  essentially, 
in  accordauce  with  the  theory  that  God  generally  em- 
ploys  natural  means  in  producing  miraeulous  effects. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series  of  warnings, 
each  being  somewhat  morę  severe  than  its  predecessor, 
to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  the 
providential  govemment  of  tbe  world  often  puts  before 
the  sinner.  The  first  plague  oomipted  tbe  sweet  water 
of  the  Nile  and  siew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the 
land  with  frogs,  which  comipted  the  whole  country. 
The  third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourtb  was  of  the  same  kind, 
and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With  the  fifth 
plague,  tbe  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of  property  began. 
The  sixtb,  the  plague  of  boils,  was  worse  than  the  ear- 
lier  plagues  that  had  affected  man  and  beast.  Tbe  8ev- 
enth  plague,  that  of  bail,  exceeded  those  that  went  be- 
fore it,  sińce  it  destroyed  everytbing  in  the  field,  man 
and  beast  and  herb.  The  eightb  plague  was  evidently 
still  morę  grievous,  sińce  the  devastation  by  locusts 
must  have  been  far  morę  thorough  than' that  by  the 
bail,  and  sińce  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of  all 
remaining  yegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague  we  do 
not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  surę  that  it  exceeded 
tbis  in  actual  injury,  but  it  is  elear  from  the  narrative 
that  it  must  have  caused  great  terror.  The  last  plague 
is  the  only  one  that  was  generał  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  for  the  effects  of  the  bail  cannot  have  been 
comparable  to  those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the 
climax,  unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  tbe 
Red  Sea  was  the  crowniog  point  of  the  whole  series  of 
wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle.  In  this  case 
its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying  the  king  and  his 
whole  army,  might  even  surpass  that  of  the  tenth 
plague. 

2.  Their  Hisłoricał  Character, — These  event9,though 
supematural,  all  find  a  foundation  in  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  Egypt,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with 
ordinary  occurrences.  Hence  tbe  rationalist  Bohlcn 
says  that  "Moses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
self-deception,  was  at  least  obliged  to  express  himself 
in  the  mildest  manner  possible  among  his  contempo- 
raries,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Eg3rpt,  if  he 
wished  to  make  the  commonly  obseryed  natural  phe- 
nomena avail  as  miracles.'*  To  this  remark  Hengsten- 
berg  replies  (Eg^t  and  the  Books'  of  Moses,  in  Englisb, 
Edinb.  1851): 

"  Bnt  it  is  perfectly  clenr  that  thepe  occnrrences,  as  they 
are  relsted,  notwlihstandiug  their  foundation  in  naturę, 
always  mnintained  their  charncter  as  mirucle?,  and  con- 
seąnently  are  sufllcient  to  proye  what  they  are  iutended 
to  prove,  nnd  to  accoraplish  what  they  did  accomplłfih. 
Indeed,  tbe  unusnal  force  in  which  the  commou  exhibi- 
tions  of  natnre  bera  manifest  themselres,  nnd  especially 
their  rnpld  socceaeion,  while  at  other  times  only  u  sinąle 
one  eshibits  itself  with  unusnal  intensity— if  we  nt  the 
same  time  consider  these  events  in  connection  wltb  the 
chau^łng  cau^e  of  them,  and  also  take  into  account  the 
exemptinn  of  the  land  of  Goshen— bring  us  to  the  limits 
of  the  miraculons;  for  the  transition  to  the  miraeulous  is 
reached  throu<?h  the  extraordinnry  in  its  bighest  grada- 
Łion.  Bnt  we  are  bronght  into  the  sphere  or  the  miracu* 
lous  itseir,  bv  the  circnmstance  that  these  thlngs  are  in- 
trudneed  and  performed  by  Moses,  that  they  cease  at  his 
reąue^t,  and  aj>art  of  them  at  a  time  fixed  npon  by  Pha- 
raoh  himself  (Inod.  viii,  6  sq.).  Hence  the  connection  with 
natnral  phenomena  can  be  mnde  to  avail  againsŁ  the  Pen- 
tateuch  only  when,  going  beyond  the  present  narraŁive, 
we  limit  what  in  it  can  oe  explained  by  the  natural  oc- 
cnrrences of  Egyot,  and  estnblish  the  presumption  that 
the  remninder  behnigs  to  flction.  But  this  a^suroptiou 
wants  all  foundation.  The  supematural  presents  gcu- 
erally,  in  the  Scriptnres,  no  yiolent  oppositlon  to  the  iint- 
urnl,  but  rather  nnires  in  a  friendlr  ailiauce  with  it.  This 
follows  ftrom  the  most  intimate  relation  in  which  natuml 
events  also  stand  to  Ood.  The  eudeayor  to  isolate  the 
miraeulous  can  aid  only  impiety.  Bat  there  was  here  a 
particnlar  reason  also  for  nnitłng  the  supematural  os 
closely  as  poseibln  with  the  natural.  The  object  to  which 
all  of  the«e  occnrrences  were  directed,  accordiug  to  Exod. 
viii,  20.  was  to  show  that  Jehovah  is  Lord  in  the  midst 
ot  the  land.  Well-gronnded  proof  of  thia  conld  not  have 
been  produced  by  Drin2;iug  saddeuly  upon  Egypt  a  suc- 
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cession  of  Btrnnge  terron.  From  the^e  it  wonld  ouly 
have  followed  that  Jebovab  bad  rec«lved  a  momentary 
and  eKterntil  power  over  Bgypt.  On  ibe  coutrary,  irthefr 
aniuial  return  were  placed  under  the  immediaie  c<inŁrol 
of  Jehovnh,  it  woiild  be  nppropriateły  abown  that  be  waa 
Ood  in  the  mldet  of  Łhe  land,  nud  the  doom  of  the  falae 
goda  whłch  bad  been  placed  In  hia  atead  wonid  go  fi)rtb, 
and  tbey  wonId  be  entirely  driven  oat  of  the  Jarlsdictiou 
which  was  conaldered  aa  belonging  to  tbem.** 

Some  objectors  baye  affected  to  tbrow  discredit  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrative  by  remarktng  tbat  no  traces  of 
any  allusion  to  theae  plagues  of  tbe  Eg^^ptians  are  dis- 
coverable  upon  tbe  monuments  of  tbat  country.  To 
tbis  tbe  reply  is  cosy.  Tbe  monuments  in  que8tion 
wcre  reared  under  tbe  superintendence  of  tbe  bcatbcn 
priestbood,  and  miracles  sucb  as  tbese  were  too  bum- 
bling  to  tbeir  pride,  and  too  destructiye  of  tbeir  influ- 
ence witb  tbe  people,  to  render  it  likely  tbat  tbey  would 
allow  tbem  to  be  recordeil  in  any  manner.  Yictories, 
triumpbs,  religious  processions,  and  wbatevcr  was  cal- 
cubited  to  exalt  tbe  gods  and  kingą  in  tbe  roinds  of  tbe 
peoplc,  were  tbe  only  subjects  permitted  to  be  sculpt- 
ured  on  tbe  walls  of  tbe  temples;  and  tbe  usages  of 
domestic  life  furnisb  tbe  subjcctą  of  tbe  paintinga  of  tbe 
tombs.  In  tbe  exaroination  we  hare  madę  it  will  bave 
been  seen  tbat  tbe  Biblical  narrative  bas  been  illustratcd 
by  reference  to  tbe  pbcnomena  of  Egypt  and  tbe  man- 
ners  of  tbe  inbabitants,  and  tbat,  tbroughout,  its  accu- 
racy  in  minutę  particulars  bas  been  remarkably  sbown, 
to  a  degree  ibat  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  provc  its  his- 
torical  trutb.  Tbis  in  a  narrative  of  wondcrs  is  of  no 
smali  importance.     Sce  Moses. 

3.  The  Egyptiiin  CourUerftUi. — Of  tbe  deeds  per- 
formed  by  Moses  some  were  imitated  by  tbe  magicians 
of  tbe  Pharaob.  To  account  for  tbis,  yarious  bypotb- 
eses  bave  been  resorted  to.  ].  It  bas  been  sup^iosed 
tbat  tbey  were  enabled  to  do  tbis  by  diabolic  aid.  But 
tbis  assumes  tbe  position  tbat  men  can  enter  into  agrec- 
ment  or  compact  witb  evil  spirits  so  as  to  reccive  tbeir 
aid — a  position  wbicb  bas  ncver  been  proved,  and  con- 
8equently  cannot  be  legitimately  assumed  to  cxplain 
an  actu^  pbenomenon.  Tbis  bypotbesis  assumes  also 
tbat  evil  spirits  can  work  miracles,  a  position  no  less 
gratuitous  and  imprubable.  2.  It  bas  been  maintained 
tbat  tbe  magicians  were  aided  by  God  to  do  wbat  tbey 
did;  tbat  tbey  were  instruments  in  bis  band,  as  was 
tbe  witcb  who  raised  Samuel,  and  were  tberefore  as 
mucb  surpriscd  at  tbeir  own  succcss  as  sbe  was;  and 
tliat  God  tbus  emplo3'ed  tbem  probably  to  sbow  in  tbe 
most  decisive  manner  tbat  tbe  agcncy  at  work  was  bis, 
and  tbat  it  was  j  ust  as  be  gave  tbe  power  or  witbbeld 
it  tbat  tbe  miracle  was  performed.  For  tbis  bypotbe- 
sis tbere  is  mucb  to  be  said.  At  tbe  same  time  it  is 
open  to  objection,for— (1)  Wbile  Moses  distinctly  asserts 
that  it  was  by  dirine  power  tbat  be  and  Aaron  wrougbt, 
be  never  bints,  evcu  in  tbe  most  distant  way,  tbat  it 
was  by  tbis  tbat  tbe  magicians  succecded  in  tbeir  at- 
tempts;  and  (2)  It  is  expressly  said,  on  tbe  contrar}', 
that  wbat  tbey  did  tbey  did  by  means  of  tbeir  "en- 
cbantments.**  Tbe  word  berę  uaed  (pth)  means  a 
secret  art — hence  magical  arts,  enchantmcnts;  and  may 
be  properly  uscd  to  designate  tbe  covert  tricks  or  jug- 
gling  artifices  by  which  practicers  of  legerdemain  im- 
pose  upon  otbers.  Tbis  leads  to  tbe  3d  bypotbesis, 
which  is  that  the  achievements  of  tbe  magicians  were 
merely  clever  tricks  by  wbicb  tbey  imposcd  upon  tbe 
peoplc,  and  tended  to  confirm  tbe  Pharaob  in  his  ob- 
duracy.  Tbis  bypotbesis  bas  in  its  favor  the  facŁ  tbat 
the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  gencrally,  hare 
always,  down  to  our  own  day,  possesseit  an  unparalleled 
and  almost  incredible  dexterity  in  artiticial  magie  (see 
Lane,  Modem  EffypiiarUy  p.  352  sq.).  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  tbe  cases  bcforc  us  tbese  magi- 
cians were  allowed  time  to  prepare  tbemselres,  and  to 
go  through  those  introductory  proceues  by  means  of 
which  juggiers  mainly  succeed  in  cbeating  the  behold- 
crs ;  and,  moreorer,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  tbat 
tb<^  performed  befurc  witnesses  who  wcre  intereetcd  in 


belte%*ing  in  tbeir  sacoes.  Abore  all,  in  the  three  feats 
in  which  tbey  sacceeded,  there  was  rcally  notbing  but 
wbat  the  juggiers  of  the  present  day  could  easily  do. 
Tbe  juggiers  of  India  will,  for  a  few  pence,  do  tricka 
witb  serpenta  far  morę  wonderful  tban  making  them 
rigid  so  as  to  resemble  stares;  and  any  juggler  could 
make  water  in  a  basin  or  a  tank  resemble  blood,  or, 
when  the  country  was  already  aw^arming  witb  froga, 
could  cover  some  place  tbat  had  been  cleared  for  the 
purpose  with  tbese  reptiles,  as  if  be  had  suddenly  pro- 
duced  tbem.  The  performances  of  tbese  magicians  are 
really  below  par  as  compareil  with  those  which  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  room  of  any  trarelling  conjurer  among 
ourselres.  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  tbey  failed  as  soon 
as  tbey  were  reąuired  to  perform  the  miracle  on  the 
instant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  of  lice,  for  tbeir  at- 
tempts  to  imitate  which  no  time  was  allowed ;  and  as 
a  consequence  of  tbis  it  is  erophatically  said,  *'  tbey 
could  noL"  When  to  all  tbis  it  is  added  that  tbey  wcre 
impotent  not  only  to  remove  the  infliction,  but  even  to 
cxempt  tbemselves  from  it,  tbere  seems  abundant  rca- 
son  for  conduding  that  tbese  magicians  attained  to 
nothing  beyond  the  performance  of  a  few  suocessful 
tricks  (Scot^  Congrfgational  Lecture,  p.  210-226;  Ward- 
law,  On  Miracles,  p.  231  8q.).    See  Jankes  asd  Jam- 

BRE8. 

4.  The  Deńffn  of  łhete  Infiictioru* — Tbis  is  a  most 
important  inquiry.  That  tbeir  ultimate  objectwas  the 
effecting  of  the  liberation  of  tbe  Israelites  from  tbeir 
cruel  bondagc  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative ;  but 
with  tbis  tbere  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  other 
ends  conteroplated.  We  may  suppose — 1.  Tbat  God 
designed  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Moses 
himself,  tending  to  educate  and  discipline  him  for  the 
great  work  on  wbicb  he  was  about  to  enter— the  con- 
duct  and  rule  of  tbe  people  during  their  passage  through 
tbe  wildemess.  For  sucb  a  task  great  fortitude  and 
impUcit  confidence  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jeho* 
vah  were  required ;  and  as  Moses,  timid  at  first,  and 
ready  to  retire  on  tbe  first  rebuff,  gradually  acquired 
courage  and  determination  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  in  tbe  chastisements  infłicted  on  tbe  Pha- 
raob and  his  land  proceetled,  it  is  very  probable  that 
tbe  series  of  inflictions  of  which  he  was  the  instrument 
were  designed  to  confirm  him  in  faith,  obedicnce,  and 
confidence,  and  so  fit  him  for  his  great  work.  2.  We 
may  suppose  that  a  saiutary  effect  was  intcndcd  to  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  the  mass  of 
whom  had,  under  their  longprotractcd  debasement,  sunk 
Iow  in  religious  and  intellectual  life.  Tbe  marrelloua 
manner  in  which  God  interposed  for  tbeir  delirerance^ 
and  tbe  mighty  power  by  wbicb  he  brought  them 
forth,  could  not  but  arouse  them  to  thought,  and  ele- 
vate  and  quicken  their  religious  emotions.  8.  It  ap- 
pears  tbat  a  saiutary  religious  effect  was  produced  on 
many  of  the  Egyptians  tbemselres,  as  is  evidenced  by 
tbe  multitudes  who  united  tbemselyes  to  tbe  Israelites 
when  tbey  madę  tbeir  escape;  and  also  on  tbe  sur- 
i  rounding  nations,  as  is  attested  by  Jcthro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xriii,  10,  U).  We  may  pre- 
sume,  tberefore,  that  tbis  also  was  part  of  tbe  design 
uf  tbese  infiictions,  especially  as  we  tind  God  expressly 
dcclaring  to  Moses  tbat  these  judgroents  were  intended 
to  make  the  Egyptians  know  that  be  was  God  (vii,  5). 
4.  But  these  ends  were  included  in  the  great  cud  of 
demonstrating  tbe  vanity  of  those  idols  in  which  tho 
Egyptians  trusted.  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt^' 
said  the  Lord  to  Bfoses,  "I  will  execute  judgraent:  I 
am  Jeborab"  (xii,  12).  On  these  idols  God  would 
pour  contempt;  and  in  connection  with  tbis  it  is  do- 
ticeable  that  nearly  c^ery  miracle  performed  by  Moses 
had  relation  to  some  object  of  idolatrous  worsbip 
among  tbe  Egyptians.  The  derouring  of  the  serpents 
by  the  serpent  into  which  the  lod  of  Moses  had  been 
tumed  was  directed  against  tbe  serpent  -  worsbip  of 
I^l^ypt;  tbe  tuming  of  tbe  water  into  blood  was  an  as- 
sault  on  their  sacrcd  river  the  Nile;  the  plague  of  the- 
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frDgs»  Łhe  gnats,  tbe  flies  or  scanbei,  all  tended  to  bring 
objecu  of  idolatruua  worehip  among  the  Egyptiana  into 
cuiitempt;  Łhe  murrain  on  the  cattle  was  directed 
against  their  Api»-¥ronbip ;  Łhe  plagtie  of  boils,  brought 
on  hy  Łhe  casŁing  of  aahea  from  Łhe  altar  into  the  air,  a 
ńte  which  they  followed  to  anesŁ  evU|  sbowed  how  God 
could  reverae  Łheir  omena,  and  make  whaŁ  Łhey  uaed 
for  good  Ło  Łum  to  evtl ;  Łhe  hail  and  storm  plague  waa 
directed  againsŁ  Łheir  worehip  of  Łhe  elements,  or  of 
deities  sapposed  to  preside  over  them ;  Łhe  plague  of 
locustd  sbowed  ŁhaŁ  Łhis  greaŁ  scouige  which  Łhey  were 
aocustomed  to  tracę  Ło  Łhe  wraŁh  of  Łheir  deities  was 
encirely  in  Łhe  power  of  Jehovab ;  Łhe  plague  of  dark- 
ness  poured  oonŁempŁ  on  Łheir  worehip  of  Łhe  sun-god ; 
and  Łhe  deaŁh  of  the  firet-bom  wound  up  this  terrible 
seriea  by  sbowing  ŁhaŁ  in  Łhe  band  of  Jehorah  alone 
was  the  life  of  all  his  creaŁurea.  A  mighty  and  mem- 
oraUe  leason  was  thos  read  ouŁ  before  boŁh  Egyptians 
and  IsraeliŁes,  which  could  noŁ  buŁ  have  its  effect  in 
weakening  among  Łhe  former  Łhe  attachmenŁ  of  many 
to  Łheir  idols,  and  confirming  Łhe  lat  ter  in  their  revcr- 
ence  for  Jehorah  as  the  only  Łrue  God.  5.  The  grad- 
ual  increase  in  aererity  and  frequent  remission  of  the 
plagues  are  perhaps  Łhe  besŁ  key  to  Łheir  meaning  as 
Ło  the  king  of  £gypŁ  bimself.  They  seem  to  have  been 
seuŁ  as  waminga  Ło  Łhe  oppressor,  Ło  affont  him  a  means 
of  seeing  God*s  will  and  an  opporŁunity  of  repenŁing 
before  K^pŁ  waa  ruined.  It  is  Łrue  that  the  harden- 
ing  of  Pharaoh'8  heart  ia  a  mysteiy  which  St.  Paul 
leave8  unexplaiQed,  answering  the  objector, "  Nay  but, 
O  mail,  who  art  thoa  ŁhaŁ repliesŁ  against  God?"  (Kom. 
ix,  20>  YeŁ  Łhe  apo«łtle  ia  arguing  that  we  ha%'e  no 
right  to  ąuesŁion  God*s  righŁeousness  for  not  haring 
mercy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  bis  long-suffering  Łowards 
the  wicked.  The  lesson  ŁhaŁ  Pharaoh^s  career  teachcs 
us  aeema  to  be  that  Łhere  are  men  whom  Łhe  mosŁ  sig- 
nal  judgmenta  do  noŁ  affect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting 
repen tance.  In  this  respect  the  after-history  of  the 
Jewlsh  people  is  a  commentary  upon  ŁhaŁ  of  Łheir  op- 
pressor. Tbe  "  hardening"  of  Pharaoh*s  hearŁ  was  evi- 
dently  nothing  mora  Łban  that  permissiye  acŁ  of  prov- 
idence  by  which  a  long-delayed  punishmenŁ  encourages 
to  the  penistence  in  sin  (Eccles.  viii,  1 1 ;  Kom.  ii,  6). 
6od'8  design  in  so  often  releasiug  him  (tl^cipa,  Kom. 
ix,  17)  from  the  earlier  atages  of  the  inflictions  was 
that  tbe  finał  blow  might  fali  with  fuli  effect,  bot h  as 
to  Pbaraoh  and  the  world  at  large.     See  Jcdicial 
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See  Stackhonae,  Hut.  of  the  Bibie;  Bryant,  ObserrO' 
Hotu  OH  the  Ptaguet  in/Kcted  on  the  Egyptians  (Lond. 
1794);  Eichhom,  De  Egjfpti  anno  mirabiUj  in  Łhe 
Commeni,  Soc.  Reg,  Scient,  GóUingen,  Recentwr.  iv,  45 ; 
Schwarz,  De  plagit  Pharonis  (Wittemb.  17*24);  Bons- 
dorf,  De  plagU  ./Egypł.  (Aboe,  1809-10) ;  HengsŁenberg, 
Kggpi  and  the  Books  of  Motei ;  MillingŁon,  Signs  and 
W<mder»  (Lond.  1874);  Briiish  Quarterly  RerUtc^  «'uly, 
1874,  p.  1Ó3  sq.;  and  tbe  various  commenŁaries,  ad  loc. 

Plaifere  (or  Plasrfere),  John,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine  of  soroe  noŁe,  flourished  near  Łhe  close  of  the  16th 
and  Łhe  opening  of  Łhe  17Łh  cenŁury.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  Łiroe 
fellow  of  his  alma  mater.  AbouŁ  1596  be  was  madę 
Margaret  professor  of  diviniŁy  in  Łhe  same  college.  He 
died  in  ItJOS.  He  was  an  Arminian  in  Łheology,  and 
his  wriŁings  circulaŁed  exŁen8ively  and  had  greaŁ  re- 
nown.  Thomas  Baker,  Łhe  anŁiquary,  sajrs  ŁhaŁ  if  Plai- 
fere'8  sermons  had  never  been  prinŁed,  his  name  would 
yet  have  been  honored  in  history,  so  decidedly  marked 
was  his  influence  on  his  time.  Among  his  works  we 
mention  Appello  Etangelium  for  the  Tnie  Doctńne  of 
IHrine  Predettinationy  eŁc  (Lond.  1652,  12mo) ;  repub- 
lisbed  in  Cambridge  Tracts  (1803,  8ro).  See  Catter- 
mole,  Literaturę  ofthe  Ch,  ofEngland^  i,  334;  Church- 
nuuCt  Remembrancer,  voL  i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plain.  I.  This  term,  either  in  Łhe  sing.  or  plur., 
does  duŁy.in  tbe  A.  V.  for  no  less  Łban  seren  distinct 


Hebrew  wordSi  eacb  of  which  had  ita  own  independent 
and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be — at  least  ta 
not — interchanged  wiŁh  any  oŁher.  We  frequenŁly  find 
Łwo,  Łhree,  and  even  morę  equivalents  for  Łhe  same  He- 
brew term ;  and,  besides,  some  of  the  words  are  mani- 
festly  mistranskted,  and  some  of  them  are  proper  names. 
See  ToPOGRAPHicAL  Terms. 

1.  b^M,  abH,  like  Łhe  Arabie  abakij  signifies  moisfure 
and  Łhe  rtrdure  produced  by  it,  as  in  a  meadott,  to  which 
lasŁ  Łerm  it  chiefiy  corresponds.  Hencc  iŁ  came  to  be 
applied  Ło  a  Iow  greeu  plain.  It  occure  freqnenily  as  a 
proper  name  in  Scripture ;  chiefly,  however,  in  compo- 
sition,  as  Abei-beth-maachah  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  1  Kings 
XV,  20),  Abel-meholah  (Judg.  vii,  22),  Abel-maim  (2 
Chroń.  xvi.  4),  Abel-thiłtim  (Numb.  xxxiii,  49);  also 
alone,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 18.  In  1  Sam.  vi,  18  the 
A.  y.  reads  "  unto  Łhe  greaŁ  stone  o/*  Abel ;"  but  Łhe  He- 
brew is  nbnisn  b3X  ir, "  unto  Abel  the  great"  Sev- 
eral  MSa  read  "p^,  "stone"  (the  Sept.  bas  Ai^ot;),  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  reading  (De  Rossi,  Var,  Lecf» 
ad  loc.).  Judg.  xi,  33  is  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is 
rendered  "  plain,"  *^  and  be  smote  Łbem  from  Aroer,  even 
Łill  Łbon  come  to  Minnith  . . .  and  unto  the  plain  ofthe 
ritieyards"  {0^'0'\D  bnx  IJ ;  Sept.  iwc 'Ei34Ax«P/'»>» 
V.  r.  'A/3i\  afiirtkwvijjv;  Abel  qwz  est  titteia  consita), 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubŁ  ŁhaŁ  Łhis  is  a  proper 
name,  and  it  should  be  rendered  A  bel-keramim.  Eiise- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  iŁ  as  a  village  of  the  Ammon- 
ites  still  exi8ting  in  their  day,  situated  8ix  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {Onomatt,  s.  v. 
Abelavinearum).     See  Abel. 

2.  y^^^y  elotu  This  word  is  derived  from  Łhe  root 
b^lK,  to  be  strong;  and  hence  iŁ  is  uscd  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  itrong  trety  and  most  probably  the  oak,  which 
grows  Ło  a  great  size  in  central  and  southem  Palestine 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  42,  50,  51).  In  Łhe  A.  Y.  iŁ  is 
rendered  *•  plain"  (Gen.  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  18,  etc),  or  "  plains" 
(xviii,  1 ;  Deut,  xi,  30),  but  in  one  place  the  margin  liaa 
"oak"  (Judg.  ix,  6).  It  is  difficulŁ  Ło  accounŁ  for  this 
rendering.'  Probably  it  was  adopŁed  from  tbe  Yulgate, 
which  translates  concallis  in  four  places,  rallis  in  Łwo, 
and  guercus  in  Łhree.  The  Sept.  bas  ^pDc,  except  in 
Judg.  ix,  9,  where  iŁ  has  Pa\avoi: ;  and  ver.  37,  'HX(u»^ 
fiau>vivifŁ.  The  word  should  always  be  rendered  "oak." 
Ił  was  considered  a  sacred  Łree.  Under  '*  the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  at  Mamre,  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and  wor- 
shipped  God  (Stanley,  S,  and  P,  p.  508).     See  Oak. 

8.  M^pS,  bik'dhy  is  from  Łhe  rooŁ  7)ra,  to  deare 
cuundery  and  signifies  liŁerally  a  cUfty  or  place  formed 
by  dividing  mountains,  then  a  valley  bctween  moun- 
Łains.  Ił  is  equivalenŁ  Ło  Łhe  Arabie  buh\ih,  IŁ  ia 
generally  used  in  Łhe  Bibie  to  denote  a  Iow  widely  ex- 
tended  plain :  as  **  the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Sept. 
iri^ioi';  campus);** the vaUey  of  Jericho"  (I>ent. xxxiv, 
3) ;  "  tbe  valley  of  Megiddo"  (2  Chroń,  xxxv,  22 ;  Zech. 
xii,  11);  "the  valley  of  Lebanon"  (Josh.  xi,  17,  called 
in  Amos  i.  5  "  the  plain  of  Aven"),  which  is  no  w  called 
el-Bukda;  "Łhe  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  which  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  a  portion  of  southem  Sharon,  where 
the  town  of  Ono  was  siŁuated.  This  word  is  rendered 
"  plain'*  in  the  following  pasaages :  Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Neh.  vi, 
2;  Isa.  xl,  4;  Ezek.  iii,  2!2,  23;  viii,  4;  Amos  i,  5;  elso* 
where  it  is  Łranslated  "  valley."  IŁ  is  generally  rendered 
frthloy  in  Łhe  Sept.  and  campus  in  tbe  Yulgate.  K?)^  2, 
bik^dy  the  Chaldee  form  of  ri?pa,  found  only  in  Da^. 
iiL  Ncbuchadnezzar  set  up  "  Łhe  golden  image  in  the 
plain  of  Dura."     See  Yalley, 

4.  *133,  kikkary  seems  Ło  be  equivalent  to  '^3'^3| 
from  the  root  '1^2),  to  move  in  a  circle;  'IZS  Łherefore 
signifies  a  circuiły  or  "Łhe  region  round  abouŁ  any  place" 
(allied  to  which  are  KVK\oCy  circusy  and  circle ;  Gesenius, 
Thesaur,  p.  717).  Hence,  with  Łhe  arŁicle  *132ii,  hak" 
kikkary  it  was  applied  topographically  to  "the  region  of 
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the  Jordan,"  especially  the  southern  part  of  it,  in  which 
the  cities  of  Sodom  aod  Goroorrah  once  BŁo<id.  Ił  is  so 
used  8even  timcs  in  Genesis  (xiiiy  10,  11, 12;  xix,  17, 
25,  28,  29);  also  iu  2  Sam.  xviii,  23;  1  Kings  tu,  46; 
2  Chroń,  iv,  17;  and  apparently  in  Neh.  iii,  22;  xii,  28. 
Keland  snggests  tbat  the  name  roay  have  been  derived 
from  the  windings  of  the  rirer  {Palasi.  p.  274;  comp. 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  278).  Though  imiformly  rendered 
plain  in  the  A.  Y.,  and  7npix*^poc  or  inpioiKoc  in  the 
Sept.,  it  appears  to  have  all  Łhe  de6nitencss  of  a  proper 
name.  It  must  be  confessed  tbat  it  is  not  easy  to  tracę 
any  conuection  between  a  "  circular  form"  and  the  nat- 
urę or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  ralley,  and  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  tbat  kikkar  is  an  archaic  term  wbich  exi8ted 
before  the  advent  of  Łhe  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  into  their  languagc.     See  Joiłdan. 

The  word  is  also  very  freąuently  used  in  Scripture  to 
sigiiify  "a  piece  of  money,"  generally  "a  talent'*  iu  the 
A.  V.  (Exod.  xxv,  39 ;  1  Chroń,  xx,  2,  etc) ;  also  "  a 
cake"  or  "loaf  of  bread"  (1  Sam.  x,  3;  Prov.  vi,  26). 
Their  circular  form  doubtless  suggested  the  name. 

6.  "liÓ^^O.  mish^r,  with  the  article  "lilŚ-^Sn.  This 
word  comes  from  the  root  1©^,  to  be  ttraiyht  or  eten ; 
bence  muhór  signifies  a  plain  or  level  country;  thus  in 
Psa.  xxvt,  12, "  My  footsŁandeth  in  an  cven  place,"  tbat 
is, "  in  a  plain ;"  idso,  figurativcly,  rectitudt  orjutticf,  as 
in  Psa.  lxvii,  4, "  Tbou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteous- 
ly"  (wiłh  justice),  With  the  article  it  bas  a  topograph- 
ical  sigiiification,  and  has  usually  the  definiteness  of  a 
proper  name.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  uniformly  rendered 
plam,  It  occurs  in  the  Bibie  in  the  fullowing  passages: 
Deut.  iii,  10;  iv,  43;  Josh.  xiii,  9, 16,  17,  21;  xx,  8;  1 
Kings  XX,  23,  25;  2  Chroń,  xxvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8,  21. 
In  eacb  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is  used  for  the 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon  and  Dibon — 
— the  BeUca  of  the  modem  Arabs,  their  most  notcd  past- 
ure-ground ;  a  district  wbich,  from  the  scanty  descrip- 
tions  we  possess  of  it,  scems  to  resemble  the  "  Downs" 
of  England  in  the  rogularity  of  its  undulations,  the  ex- 
cellence  of  iis  ttirf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
flocks.  There  is  no  dilBculty  in  recognising^  tbe  same 
district  in  the  statcment  of  2  Chroń,  xxvi,  10.  It  is 
evident  from  6everal  circumstances  tbat  Uzziah  had 
been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jonlan,  as  well  as 
on  tbe  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  £wald's  rc- 
marks,  Geschichte^  iii,  588,  notę),  and  be  kept  his  cattle 
on  the  rich  pasturcs  of  Philistines  nn  the  one  band,  and 
Ammonites  on  the  othcr.  Thus  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  the  word  mithór  seems  to  be  rcstricted  to 
one  special  district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  cxclusively  as 
ahfphelah  did  to  the  Iow  land  of  Pbilistia,  or  arahah  to 
the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  there- 
fore  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  passage  (1  Kings  xx, 
23,  25)  apparently  with  the  merę  generał  sense  of  Iow 
land,  or  rather  fiat  land,  in  wbich  chariots  could  be  ma- 
nceuvred — aa  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  scenę  of  the 
battle  in  ąuestion  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth,  in  Łhe  plain  of  Jaulan ;  but  this  is  no  ex- 
planation  of  the  difficulty,  becausc  we  arc  not  warranted 
in  extending  the  mishór  farthcr  tban  the  mountains 
wbich  boundcd  it  on  the  nortli,  and  whore  the  districts 
began  wbich  borę,  like  it,  their  own  distinctive  names 
of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob,  Golan,  Ilauran,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  most  fcasible  explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used 
by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of 
it^sŁrict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  as  it 
was  employed  in  the  later  Syro>Chaldee  dialcct,  in  which 
meshra  is  the  favoritc  term  to  expre8s  several  natural 
features  which  in  the  oldcr  and  stricter  language  were  de- 
nominated  eacb  by  ita  own  special  name.    See  Mishor. 

6.  T-y^Z^  arabdh,  pL  Pia^n?  (from  the  root  n^r,  to 
be  dry)j  signifies  an  arid  region,  In  poetry  it  is  applied 
to  any  dry  pasture-land,  like  Midbar;  but  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  means  łhe  ralley  ofthe  Jordan^  and  has  the  force 

"I  proper  name.    Iu  the  A«  Y.  it  is  commonly  rendered 


"^  plain"  CDeut  i,  1, 7,  etc) ;  but  in  Deut.  xi,  80,  <<  cfaam- 
paign ;"  in  Ezck.  xlvii,  8,  "  desert ;"  and  in  Josh.  xv,  6 ; 
xviii,  18,  ^  Arabab"  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1066 ;  Stanle3% 
S,  and  P,  p.  481).  The  Sept.  usually  bas  'Apaftof  but 
sometimes  dwr/iii,     See  Arabah. 

7.  Hbc^,  shephelakf  ahw  plawy  from  the,  root  ^CO, 
to  he  depressed,  In  tbe  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  **  plain"  in 
Jer.  xvii,  26;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7;  *Mow  plaius"  in  1 
Chroń,  xxvii,  28 ;  2  Chroń,  ix,  27 ;  but  elscwhcre  "  vale" 
or  **  valley."  It  has  all  the  definitencss  of  a  proper  narac, 
being  the  specidc  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Pbilistia.  To  the  Hebrews  this,  and  this  ouly,  was  the 
Shephelab.  Shephelab  has  some  claims  of  its  own  to  no- 
tice.  It  was  one  of  tlie  most  tenacious  of  these  old  He- 
brew  t«rms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the 
A.  Y.  of  tbe  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace  xii,  38),  and  is 
preserved  on  eacb  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such 
corrupt  dialects  as  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
t«uch,  and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  rabbi 
Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear  to  be  no  longer 
known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has  transferred  itself  to 
other  countries,  and  appears  in  Spain  as  Serillef  and  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  Sofala.     See  Siiepiielaii. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modem  Łravcl- 
ler  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its  three  most 
remarkablc  deprcssious,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
neiiher  of  tbe  above  terms,  but  by  pCC,  iniekj  an  ap- 
pellative  noun  freąuently  employed  in  the  Bibie  for  the 
smaller  yalleys  of  the  country — **  the  valtey  of  JezT«el." 
Perhaps  Esdraelon  may  auciently  have  been  considercd 
as  consisting  of  two  portions:  the  ralley  of  Jezreel,  the 
eastem  and  smaller;  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  the  western 
and  morę  extensive  of  the  two.     See  Esdraelon. 

IL  The  following  are  the  principal  plains  of  Palestine 
alluded  to  in  the  Bibie,  procecding  from  nortb  to  south : 

1.  The  great  plain  or  ralley  of  Cocle-Syria,  the  "  hol- 
low  land"  ofthe  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  most  rcmarkable  of 
them  all.  It  is  called  in  the  Bibie  the  Błka*ath  Aren 
(Amos  i,  5),  and  also  probably  the  Bika*ath  Lebanon 
(Josh.  xi,  17;  xii,  7)  and  Bika*ath  Mizpeh  (xł,  8),  and 
is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  eU 
Bekana,  or  A  rd  el-Beka^a.  **A  long  ralley,  though 
broad,"  sars  Dr.  Pusey  (Commenł,  on  Amos  i,  5),  **if 
scen  from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft ;"  and  this  is  cmi- 
nently  the  case  with  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon"  when  ap- 
proached  by  the  ordinary  roails  from  north  or  soutb. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  morę  tban  sixty  milcs  long  by 
about  flve  in  average  breadth,  and  the  two  great  ranges 
shut  it  in  on  eithcr  band,  Lebanon  especially,  with  a 
very  wall-like  appearance.     See  Ccelr-Syuia. 

2.  The  plain  (called  p^C)  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
which  runs  from  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  to  the  Jordan, 
diyiding  the  mountains  of  Galilee  from  those  of  Eph- 
raim.     It  is  well  watered  and  grassy.     See  Jkzreeu 

3.  The  flat  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  the 
brook  of  Egrpt  (whose  northem  part  near  Joppa  is  call- 

I  ed  Sharon^  ■|'S"*t?,  the  southern  part  Shephdahy  nbciT). 

j  Tbe  plain  ofthe  tribc  of  Judah  stoo<l  in  conncction  with 

the  latter  (1  Mace.  iii,  24,  40;  xiii,  13).     See  Sharon. 

4.  The  meadow  of  Jordan,  or  the  plain  on  both  sidcs 
of  that  rirer,  from  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead 

Sea,  usually  called  simply  The  Plam  (TXZ!^TT\),  In 
Łhe  neighborhood  of  Jericho  this  ralley  widens  out  into 
a  great  plain,  thence  called  'iH'^'1||'  n3"Ti  ^^  Plains 
of  Jerioho  (Josh.  ir,  13;  r,  10;  2  Kings  xxr,  6;  Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  as  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  "  Sea  oj"  the 
Plain**  (DeuL  iii,  17 ;  iv,  49).     See  Jordan. 

5.  The  elerated  plain  (•ni'r''5:n)  in  the  tribe  of  Rcu- 

ben,  in  which  lar  Bezer  and  Medeba  (Josh.  xiii,  IU; 
XX,  8 ;  Deut.  ir,  43).  It  belongs  to  the  large  but  rather 
dry  (Burckhardt,  ii,  626)  plateau  of  modem  Belka  (Kit- 
ter,  ii,  368).     Sec  Moa& 

6.  For  ^  the  plains  of  Jericho,"  see  Jerjciio. 
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Flain  £k)llg  (canto  JermOj  camlut  planus)  m  one  of 
the  terma  applied  to  the  monotonie  recitattve  mclody 
in  tncient  chants  of  the  liturgy.  In  later  times  it  be- 
came  ooe  of  the  parta  tn  elaborate  ptecea,  seryices,  and 
anthemsy  ortginaUr  the  tenor,  but  afterwards  assigned 
ts^  the  Łreble.  The  Cantus  Prophetarum  EpUtoiarum 
et  EtangeUi  admitted  certain  inflectiona;  tbc  Cantus 
Ptalmorum  adopted  inflections  in  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  rerse.  An  unieatricted  melody  was  uaed  in  pref- 
aoea,  anthema,  and  hymna,  and  the  plain  aong  ia  thia 
caniut  ooUectarum, — Staunton,  Ecdes,  Diet,  p.  ^R, 

Plaister.    See  Plastkr. 

Plaiting.    See  Hair. 

Plan  of  SaWation.    See  Salyation. 

Plancias,  Pieter,  a  Dutch  preacher  of  renown, 
vas  bom  at  Drenoutre,  Flanders,  in  155*2.  Having  im- 
bibcd  che  principlea  of  the  Calviniatic  faith  in  the  achoola 
of  Germany  and  England,  he  embraced  the  evangelical 
ministry  in  1577,  and  dlscharged  ita  duties  in  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  in  the  midat  of  the  persecutiona  of  the 
Spanbh  goyernmenL  After  the  taking  of  Brusaela 
(1585),  wbere  he  was  pastor,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and 
was  soon  attached  to  the  Church  of  Amsterdam.  Being 
a  zealoua  defender  of  orthodoxy,  he  display ed  great  ani- 
mosity  against  the  Lutherans  and  Arminiana.  He  was 
in  1619  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  then 
one  of  the  reviaera  of  the  rersion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  ia  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Dutch  people  for 
the  aenricea  whtch  he  rendered  them  by  hia  geograph- 
ical  and  nautical  acquirementa.  He  counselled  the  tirat 
expeditions  aent  by  the  Dutch  to  both  Indiea,  and 
traioed  even  the  itinerariea  of  those  expeditions.  He 
ii  much  apoken  of  in  Jeannin'a  negotiationa,  where  he 
is  called  "a  great  coamographer."  He  died  May  25, 
lti22,  at  Amsterdam.  —  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  GeniraUj 
xU4a3. 

Planck.  Oottlieb  Jacob,  a  notcd  Protestant 
clirine,  was  bom  at  NUrttngen,  in  the  kiiigdom  of  Wur- 
teraberg,  Nov.  15,  1751.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
v^nity  iu  Tilbingen,  and  in  1784  waa  madę  ordinary 
profeasor  of  Łheology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
In  thia  capacity  he  exerted  a  remarkable  influence 
thruughout  Germany,  aa  he  wiclded  a  powerful  pen, 
aiłd  wrote  many  esaaya  upon  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  ita  doctrinea.  He  is  a  Icading  representative  of 
^  pr^j^mstic**  historiography.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Gft^hichte  des  protestantischen  Systema  in  seinem  Ur- 
tprunfj,  ttńner  Yerdnderung^  w.  teiner  FortbiUlung  (Leips. 
1781-1800,6  vol&  8vo),  which  waa  continued  in  a  work 
p:ibli:«he<l  after  a  long  interval  undcr  the  title  of  Gt- 
sehii'hłe  des  protesłatUischen  Lekrbegrijta  von  der  Con- 
eonłienjbrmel  his  zur  Mitte  des  \fiten  Jahrhunderts 
((iótt.  1831).  Another  great  work  of  his  is  Gesch,  der 
ckriatL-kirckL  GeMeUscha/tscerfcusung  (Hann.  1803-9,  5 
rob.  8vo).  Planck,  though  widely  read  and  fuUowed, 
doea  not  deaerye  the  great  renown  he  has  sccured.  He 
exhibita  too  much  indifference  to  doctrine  to  be  trusted 
impUcitly  in  hia  judgmenta,  and  yet  no  one  can  with- 
hold  from  bim  the  tribute  for  application.  But,  like  a 
too  obtmaire  cicerone,  Planck,  in  theae  worka,  reąuires 
great  judgmeut  in  the  reader.  He  ererywhere  dis- 
cwers  purpose,  preconcerted  design,  ambition,  hatred, 
and  other  passions,  as  having  been  the  motive  forces  in 
the  process  of  doctrinal  hiatory.  Thtis  the  progressirc 
and  independent  development  of  dogma  is  resolyed  into 
psychological  diapositiona  and  tendencica,  whilc,  at  the 
same  time,  the  author^a  own  doctrinal  indifference  ia 
unconacioualy  transferred  to  the  agenta  of  the  dogma- 
forming  proceas,  by  the  axiomatic  assumption  diat  doc- 
trine alone  would  have  been  incapable  of  exciting  so 
much  interest  or  contention.  In  his  eves  doctrine  is  an 
anejquated  matter,  which  is  properly  dcstined  to  ob- 
]ivion.  Tn  thia  method,  the  yiew  bcing  restricted  to 
efficient  cansea,  and  the  inherent  activity  of  finał  causes 
k>st  sight  of,  eren  the  efficient  causes  are  not  compre- 
bended  in  thcir  entirety.    Planck  died  in  1833.    "  With 


Planck  the  aubjective,  pragmatic  method  reachea  ita 
height.  Hiatory  ia  only  the  dreary  theatre  of  human 
intereata  and  paaaiona.  It  ia  therefore  truły  amazing 
that,  with  hia  indifference  to  Church  doctrine,  he  coold 
beatow  ao  much  toilaome  atudy  and  leamed  induatry  on 
such  *  perfectly  indiffeient  antiquationa'  aa  the  theolog^ 
ical  contentiona  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuriea.  Of 
courae  hia  work,  with  all  ita  great  and  enduring  merita, 
and  the  relati^e  tmth  and  neceaaity  of  ita  poaition,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect,  in  completely  aundering 
the  doctrinal  conaciouaneaa  of  ita  age  from  the  basis  of 
the  older  Church  orthodoxy,  and  in  justifying  this  rap- 
turę  aa  a  pretended  advance.  In  hia  other  large  work, 
The  History  of  Church  Goremment,  Planck  likewiae 
atarta  from  that  rationaliatic  conception  of  the  Church, 
which  datea  from  Locke,  viz.,  that  thia  divine  establish- 
ment waa  originally  a  merę  voluntaiy  asaociation,  which 
formed  ita  lawa  and  inatitutiona  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  wanta  of  the  timea,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fortuitoua,  extemal  circumstancea;  and  that,  in  thia  way, 
it  gradually  aaaamed  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
what  ita  founder  and  firat  membera  intended  or  foreaaw. 
In  thia  way  he  accounta  for  the  gigantic  hierarchy  of 
the  Middle  Agea,  which  he  looka  upon  in  a  aimply  po- 
litical  light,  with  the  calmneaa  of  a  leamed  but  indiffer- 
ent  apectator ;  while  the  older  Proteatant  orthodoxy  had 
held  it  in  pioua  abhorrence,  aa  the  broken  bulwark  of 
the  yeritable  Antichriat''  (Schaff,  Ifitt,  o/ the  Apostolic 
Church,  p.  73).  A  complete  list  of  all  his  writings  ia 
given  in  PlUtter,  Getch,  der  Unitereitat  Gottingen^  ii, 
121;  iii,  283  8q.;  iv,  270.  See  LUcke,  GotUiA  Jacob 
Planck,  ein  biographiecher  Yersuch  (Gott.  1838,  8vo) ; 
IW^^iiy  Zeitechr,  fur  hiilor,  TheoŁ  1848,  iv,  75-^;  Rhein- 
wald,  Repert,  of  theoL  Literatur,  1839,  xxv,  105  aq.; 
UalUsche  allgem,  Zeit.  1837,  iii,  281  aq. ;  Doraer,  IJist, 
of  Protestant  Theology,  ii,  28i3 ;  Kahnis,  Hist.  of  German 
Protesiantism,  p.  176 ;  Hursfs  Hagenbach,  Church  Iłist. 
ofthe  \^h  and  19/A  CentuiHes;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch,  ii, 
286, 731.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Planck,  Heinrich  Ludwig,  another  German 
Protestant  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Gottingen  .July  19, 1785,  and  educated  at  the  unirersity 
of  that  place,  where  his  father  was  then  a  profcssor.  In 
1809  youug  Planck  appeared  as  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Yersuch  einer  neuen  synopłischen  Zusammenstellung 
der  drei  ersten  £vangelien,  nach  Grundsatzen  der  hOhem 
Kf^ik  (Gótting.  1809,  8vo).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen ;  and 
his  introductory  programme,  l)e  rera  natura  afgue  m- 
dole  oratioms  GrtrcfB  Xovi  Testamenti  Commentatio 
(Gottingen,  1810,  4to),  addcd  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
The  value  of  this  essay  can  scarccly  be  oyerrated,  and  its 
influence  has  been  equal  to  its  worth.  It  has  wrought 
an  entire  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  N.-T.  Greek, 
and  upon  the  yiews  which  it  enforced  all  8ubscqucnt 
investigations  have  been  based.  An  Engli.sh  transla- 
tion  is  published  in  the  second  voluroe  ofthe  Edinhurgh 
Biblical  Gabinet,  It  was  Planck's  intention,  as  Htated 
in  this  essay,  to  exhibit  his  yiewa  in  a  morę  perfected 
form,  in  a  work  to  be  entitled  Isagoge  Philologica  in 
yovum  Testamentum ;  but  from  thia  he  waa  divcrted  by 
an  engagement  into  which  he  entered  upon  the  strong 
recommendation  of  Gcsenius,  namely,  to  prepare  a  lex- 
icon  of  the  N.  T.  stmilar  to  that  which  the  latter  had 
published  of  the  O.  T.  Unhappily  the  expecŁationa 
awakened  by  his  early  promise  were  unfulfilled.  His 
health  waa  undermined  by  frequent  attacka  of  epilcpsy, 
and  it  waa  with  difficuUy  that  he  could  go  through  the 
dutiea  of  his  oflice  as  onlinary  professor  of  theolog}*,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1823.  Other  works  of  hia 
are,  Xeu>  Rerelation  and  fnspiration  (1817),  and  a  Shorł 
Scheme  ofthe  Philosophic  Docłrines  of  Religion  (1821). 
He  died  Sept.  23, 1831 .  See  LUcke's  biography  of  Gott- 
lieb  Jacob  Planck.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Piane  (nrscpp,  makstudh,  a  chisel  for  carpenter'a 
work,  Isa.  xliv,  13).    See  ILvndicraft. 
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Plane-tree  (Eccliia.  xxiY,  14).    See  Ciiestnut. 

Planet.    See  Mazzarotii. 

Planet  -  ii^orship  is  a  prominent  constructire 
feature  in  all  mystic  systems  of  antiąuity.  Tbus  tbe 
pńmitiye  worship  of  all  objecU  like  Osiris  (q.  v.)  may 
be  conteroplated  under  iwo  aspects,  diffeńng  somewbat 
fiom  eacb  oŁher,  but  incapable  of  any  ńgorous  or  formal 
separation.  That  worebip  seems  to  be  in  some  local- 
ities  directiy  soUir,  Fortunes  of  Osiris  have  been  inter- 
woven  or  identified  with  tbose  of  the  great  orb  of  tbe 
day.  His  yotaries  have  an  eye  exclusively  to  periodic 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  ricissitudes  of  the  seasons ; 
not  80  much  in  reference  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  his  luminous  functions  as  to  seeming  changes  in  his 
fructifying,  fertilizing  power.  In  winter  be  appears  to 
the  imagination  of  the  worshipper  as  hinguishing  and 
dying;  and  all  naturę,  ceasing  to  put  forth  her  buds 
and  blossoms,  is  believed  to  sufTer  with  him ;  while  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  the  majesty  of  tłiu  great  king 
of  heaven  is  reasserted  in  the  vivifying  of  creation  and 
the  gladdening  of  the  human  heart  There  is  an  an- 
nual  resurrection  of  all  naturę,  for  the  sun-god  is  him- 
self  retuming  from  the  under-world — the  region  of  the 
dead.  Or,  if  we  study  the  same  representation  in  its 
morę  telluric  aspect,  what  is  there  depicted  as  a  moum- 
ing  for  Osiris  is  no  longer  embleroatic  merely  of  pros- 
tration  in  the  sun-god :  it  imports  morę  frequently  the 
loes  of  vital  forces  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
oonseąucncc  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  solstitial  heat. 
The  earth  herself  becomes  the  principal  suffercr;  and 
the  cause  of  all  her  paasionate  and  despairing  lamenta- 
tions  U  the  influence  that  dries  up  the  fountains  of  her 
own  vitaltty.  Now,  whicherer  be  a<ijudged  the  prim- 
itive  form  or  the  correct  intcrpretation  of  this  oltt 
Osirian  myth,  we  must  remcmber  that,  historically 
speaking,  the  substance  of  the  myth  itself  is  not  by  an}' 
means  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  recnrs  in 
nearly  all  countries  bordcring  on  the  Mcditerranean. 
It  can  often  be  directiy  traced  to  Asia,  and  as  often  to 
the  agency  of  those  Phcenician  colonists  who,  scattered 
thickly  in  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Syria,  wcre  iroport- 
ing  to  far  distant  havens  not  thcir  amber  only,  but  their 
civilization  and  religious  knowlcdge.  In  the  mother 
countr\'  of  Phccnieia,  the  Osirian  worship  had  its  ancient 
counterpart  in  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  and  the  annual 
"  weeping  for  Tammuz*'  (Ezek.  viił,  14).  There,  again, 
the  fate  of  the  divinity  was  rigorously  identified  with 
periodic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  external  naturę.  The 
idea  of  an  Adonis  in  the  prime  of  life  was  the  most 
vivid  image  which  the  Syrian  mind  could  fashion  of 
all  fertilizing  and  benignant  powers.  At  length,  how- 
ever,  the  divinity  sinks  down  opprcssed  and  over- 
whelmed;  his  heart  is  pierced  by  some  m^-sterious 
arrow :  he  dics,  and  in  the  sacrcd  roonth,  "  the  montb 
of  Tammiiz,"  when  the  scorching  blasts  of  summer 
are  wcll-nigh  exhausted,  a  large  crowd  of  Syrian  maids 
and  matrons  flock  together  from  all  ąuarters ;  they  be- 
moan  the  loss  of  Tammuz ;  but  their  vehement  ejacu- 
lations  are  all  quickly  followed  by  a  senes  of  impure 
and  diabolic  orgics;  symptoms  of  retuming  life  in  nat- 
urę are  to  them  a  signal  for  festivity  as  frantic  as  their 
furrncr  gńef.  Yitality  is  coming  back  to  earth ;  and  in 
its  advcnŁ  ihey  porceive  anothcr  "finding"  of  their  lost 
Adonis,  ivpi<yic  'ActópiSoc,  Nor  is  this  the  only  in- 
stance  of  some  close  affinity  between  the  old  mythog- 
raphers  of  Eg>'pt  and  Phoenicia.  Mingling  with  the 
othcr  progeny  of  Ptah,  or  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  stand 
the  great  Cabirian  brothers,  whose  repute  and  worship 
were  extonsively  diflTuscd  in  various  proyinces  of  the 
West.  The  word  CabeiH  is  itself  immediatcly  explain- 
able,  if  we  resort  to  the  Shemitic  languagcs;  for  there 
it  means  the  "Great"  or  "Mighty  Oncs;"  and  thus  is 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient  dwarf- 
gods,  which  were  also  sacred  imagesofCabciri,and  were 
vencrated  with  a  kindrcd  ferror  by  the  rude  Phocni- 
cian  pilot  and  the  poliahed  pricst  of  Mempliis.     The 


Cabeiri  seem  to  have  been  cight  in  numbcr,  or,  ex- 
chiding  Esmiin  (literally  the  eighth),  that  one  of  the 
frateniity  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  or  aggregatc 
expression  for  tbe  whole,  we  limit  them  to  seren;  which 
strongly  indicate8,in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  an  orig- 
inal  identity  of  the  Cabeiri  with  the  morę  conspicuous 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  sacred  books  of  China 
the  "  8even  brilliant  ones*'  deemed  worthy  of  peculiar 
homage  are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planeta; 
while  the  planeta,  when  regarded  aingly,  have  been 
madę  to  bear  the  corrcsponding  title  of  the  '^  five  heav> 
enly  chiefs."  The  Greek  had  similarly  his  Beven  3eo( 
fŁiyoKoŁ,  and  the  Persian  his  seyen  ministers  of  the 
highest;  exampics  which  appear  to  be  Buggestive  of 
the  early  spreail  of  planet-worship,  if  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely  prove  that  astronomical  principles  had  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  all  mylhic  systems,  that 
of  Egypt  not  excepted.  See  Hardwick,  Ckritt  and 
other  MasterSy  ii,  264-267;  Uhlemann,  Atgypt,  AUer- 
thumer^  ii,  162  sq.;  Moyers,  Lie  Religum  und  die  Gotł- 
heiten  der  Phonizier  (Bonn,  1841),  p.  12  sq.;  Lucian,  De 
Dea  Syria j  c.  vi  sq. ;  Bunsen,  KffyjiCt  Place,  i,  144 ;  Jour- 
nal of  A  tiatic  Society,  1864,  p.  63  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Planeta.    See  Chasublr. 

Plank  (]'?,  eU,  Ezek.  xli,  25,  a  (ree  [i.  e.  beaml,  as 
elsewhere  usually  rendered;  ?b^,  f«e2a,  a  r»6  [or  nc/e], 

1  Kings  yi,  15,  as  elsewhere  generally  rendered;  2iP, 
d6  [probably  the  same  as  39,  a6,  a  thresholdj  or  "  (hick 
beam,"*  1  Kings  yii,  6;  "thick  (plank),"  Ezek.  xli,  26], 
"  thick  phmk,"  Ezek.  xli,  26). 

PlanŁ  Under  this  generał  term  we  classify  and 
explain  the  seyeral  plants  roentioncd  in  Scripture,  aa 
edible,  iiowering,  or  medicinal,  in  order. 

I.  KdiJUt  Plants. — Among  thesc,  with  which  we  num- 
ber  also  aromas  and  spices,  may  be  noticcd : 

1.  Anisej  Gr.  dvf^ov,  which  means  rathcr  diii;  an 
aromatic  herb  mentioned  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxiii,  23). 

'  See  Anise. 

2.  Barley,  the  freqnent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  teo^ 
rah%  fT^JO,  and  of  the  Greek  Kpt^fj,  as  in  Rev.  vi,  6; 
John  vi,  9, 13.     See  Barlky. 

8.  Bean^  Uch.  póły  bifi,  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  28;  Ezek. 
iv,  9.     Soe  Bean. 

4.  C'op«r-Afny,Heb.a6(yo«aA',n3T>aX,<fr»iVe  (EccL 
xii,  5).     See  Capkr-plant. 

5.  Cinnanum  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  kimta- 
mon',  'i'^'^-1?  (EIxod.  xxx,  23),  and  of  the  Greek  Kipafiut- 
fiov  (Kev.  xviii,  13).     See  Cinnamon. 

6.  Coriander  represents  the  Hebrew  ffad,  *15,  in  most 
ancient  yersions,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vu1g.,  in  Exod.  xvi, 
31 ;  Numb.  xi,  7 ;  but  the  Chaldee  and  Samar)  tan  yary. 

See  CoitlANDKR. 

7.  Cucumber  translates  the  Hebrew  kUshii^  ^^p 
(Numb.  xi,  5) ;  and  tcild  cueumltert  appear  to  be  meant 
in  2  Kings  iv,  39  hy  pakkuoth',  n^?po,  where  our  ver- 
sion  has  tcild  gourds,     See  Cucumber  ;  Gourd. 

8.  Cummin  stands  fur  the  Hebrew  kammon^  ^jfiS  (Iso. 
xxyiii,  25, 27) ;  and  in  the  New  Test.  for  the  Greek  ró- 
ftivoVf  which  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  Hebrew.    See 

CuMMIN. 

9.  Dorea*  dung  our  yersion  giyes  for  charey  yonim, 
W^zh*^  "^^n,  which  is  probably  some  kind  of  yegetablc 
food,  perhaps  kali,  thongh  the  rendering  given  is  the 
literał  translation  (2  Kings  vi,  25).    See  Dove8*  Dung. 

10.  Fitckes  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  in  Isa.  xxviii,  25, 
27  for  the  Hebrew  ketsachf  H2t)r,  which,  according  to 
the  Sept,,  Yulg.,  and  rabbins,  is  a  kind  of  fennel  flower, 
as  black  cummin.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9  the  word  ku$8€'meth, 
r'^03,  is  rendered  j&cA«,  but  it  seems  to  mean  proper- 
1v/»w//.     Sec  FiTciiES:  Kye. 
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11.  GarUe  u  Łbe  Hebrew  C^U,  Mm  (Numb.  xi,  5). 
See  Garlic. 

12.  GourcL     See  Cuccmbkr;  Gourd. 

13.  Grapę  ta  Łbe  rendering  of  8everal  llebrew  words; 
some  of  them  dLsŁinguubing  particuUr  kinds  or  qaal- 
idea :  (a)  beiUkimf  0*^0^2  (laa.  v,  2, 4),  wildffrapet,  i.  e. 
bad  grapes,  AqaUa  bas  tfaw^Hoi^  Symm.  arcX^.  (6) 
Bo' ter,  *^Dil  (Isa.  sTiii,  5;  Jer.  xxxi,  24,  80;  Ezek. 
rriłi,  2),  9our  or  uwript  grapet ;  SepL  ofi^Ę.  (c)  Chart- 
san,  *S'7f?)  M>ifr  grapeś,  hemeU  (Numb.  vi,  4),  and  of  tbe 
Greek  (TrafvX^,  hunch  of  grapet  (MaŁU  vił,  16;  Lukę 
Ti,  44 ;  Rev.  xiv,  18).    See  Grapę. 

14.  Leek  (in  Numb.  xi,  5)  renders  *^'^2Cn,  ehatHr\ 
whieh  elsewbere  is  tranalated  ffrasSj  i.  e.  greem,  See 
Gr^\8s;  Leeks. 

15.  JjeniU  renders  Heb.  ada*h\  1Ś^9  (Gen.  xxv,  34; 
2  Sam.  xvti,  28 ;  xxiii,  1 1 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9).     See  Lkntiu 

16.  MaUmc9  is  for  Łbe  Heb.  maUuach,  H^bp,  proper- 
]y  iea  purtiain  (Job  xxx,  4).    See  Mallows. 

17.  Afaitdrake  is  tbe  Ueb.  dudaim,  D'^K*l^'n,  Zbre-op- 
pUs  (Gen.  xxx,  14 :  Cant.  vii,  13).     See  Mandrakb. 

18.  Manna^  Heb.  mon,  yo^  a  sweet  resin  distilling 
from  tbe  leave8  of  tamarisk  trees,  of  8everal  species, 
especially  tbe  tamariz  GaUica  marmi/eraf  from  punc- 
ttircs  madę  by  an  insect,  tbe  coccut  manniparus,  See 
Man!ia. 

19.  Mehn  is  found  in  Numb.  xi,  5  as  tbe  rendering 
of  tbe  Hebrew  abanichim\  D'^n*^a3H.     See  Melon. 

20.  MilUt  (in  Ezek.  iv,  9)  represents  tbe  Hebrew  do- 
cftoM,  *|rń ;  it  is  tbe  kolchus  dockna  (Liiw.).  See  Mil- 
let. 

21.  Mint  (in  Matt.  xxiii,  28;  Łukę  xi,  42)  is  tbe 
Greek  ri6uoepov,  i.  e.  tweet-tcented ;  Łbe  mentha  viridet 
of  Linn.    See  31  int. 

22.  Mustard  (*m  Matt  xiii,  31;  xvii,  20;  Mark  iv. 
31;  Lakę  xiii,  19;  xvii,  6)  is  tbe  Greek  aiva7ti'y  tbe 
timapis  ortentaUt.     See  Mustard. 

23.  Olice  univer8ally  is  given  in  tbe  A.  Y.  wbere  tbe 
Hebrew  za'giih,  TM,  is  used.  In  1  Kings  vi,  28  the 
word  oiiee-łree  renders  tbe  Heb.  ita-shemen.  ywS  2C7,  lit. 
the  tret  offatneas.  Tbe  same  expression  is  rendered  oU- 
tree  (Isa.  iv,  19)  and  pine  (Neh.  viii,  15).     See  Olive. 

21.  Onion  is  iu  Heb.  bt'iself  ^2Ęa,  as  Numb.  xi,  5. 
See  Oniox. 

25.  Parched-com  is  the  Heb.  &i/t,  "^^^  or  fiC^bj?;  it 
is  wbeat  or  barley  roasted  in  the  ear  and  then  rubbed 
out ;  perhaps  occasionally  some  kind  of  pubie  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  17).    See  Parched-corn. 

26.  PiMtachio^ułi,\xi  Heb. 6o/R»m',  D3:da  (Gen. xliii, 
1 1),  a  kind  of  nut  of  oblong  sbape,  and  taking  this  name 
from  heten^  Y-i^  '^  ^%ł  '^  allusion  to  Łbcir  form.  See 
Nura. 

27.  Pamegranate  renders  the  Heb.  rimuión,  y.'B'^t  in 
many  passages.    See  Pomroranate. 

28.  Purslain  is  tbe  Heb.  chaUamitth^  r^^bn,  accord- 
ing  to  tbe  Syriac.  Our  rersion  bas  egg  (Job  vi,  6), 
^white  of  an  egg"  whicb  is  certainly  wrong.  See 
Gesen.  Theaaur.  s.  V.,  and  Purslain. 

29.  RaitinSy  bunckes  of{l  Sam.  xxv,  18;  xxx,  12;  2 
Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chroń.  xłi,  40),  translates  the  Heb.  ttim' 
muk,  p^as.     See  RAisufa. 

80.  Bge  (in  £xod.  ix,  82 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  translates 
the  Heb.  hiuemeth,  H^DS,  whicb  meaus  a  smooth  grain, 
tptl/.    See  No.  10,  above,  and  Rye. 

31.  riae,  Hebi  śórek,  p^b,  or  sorekah,  rijjnr,  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  grapę  -  vine.  Thus,  choice  rine  (Gen. 
xUx,  U);  choiceii  twe  (Isa.  v,  2);  nobU  tine  (Jer.  ii, 
21.    SeeYiNB. 


82.  Wheal  in  generał  is  tbe  Heb.  diittdh^  rr^n,  of 
whicb  the  plural  in  Chaldee  is  chiniim',  D'^I33n,  as 

Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  and  in  the  New  Test  is  atroct  a 
generał  name  for  grain,  whicb  is  also  rendered  "com" 
(Mark  iv,  28 ;  Acts  vii,  12). 

II.  hmongfiowerwg  pkaUs  we  notice  the  foUowing: 

1.  LUy  U  the  Heb.  ihuthan\  "{ÓTĆ  (1  Kings  vii,  19), 
and  shothofif  "jÓIO  (Cant  ii,  16 ;  iv,  5 ;  v,  13 ;  vi,  2, 3 ; 
vii,  3 ;  1  Kings  vii,  22, 26).  The  word  means  a  musical 
instrument  shaped  like  a  lily,  as  Psa.  lx,  1 ;  lxix,  1. 
Also  Heb.  shoihanndhf  Hl^id,  but  only  in  the  first 
sense,  as  2  Chroń,  iv,  5 ;  Cant  ii,  1, 2 ;  llos.  xiv,  6.  See 
Lily;  Musical  Instruments. 

2.  Afyrile  (in  Neh. viii,  15;  Isa. xli,  19;  lv,13;  Zech. 
i,  8, 10, 11)  represents  the  Heb.  haddSy  D^il.  See  Myr- 
tle. 

3.  Eoact  Heb.  ehabatatseleih,  nl^at^n,  is  properly  the 

meadow  tąffron  (colchicum  autumnak,  Linn.)  (Cant  ii, 
1 ;  Isa.  xxxv,  1).    See  Bose. 

4.  Saffron,  Heb.  karkom,  dIs^iS  ;  Sept  KpÓKoc  (Cant 

iv,  14),  may  refer  to  botb  kinds  of  saffiron,  tbe  common 
and  the  Indian.    See  Saffron. 

5.  Sedge,  Heb.  achu\  ^nx,  rendered  meadow  in  Gen. 
xli,  2,  IS,  Jlag  in  Job  viii,  11,  is  an  Egyptiau  word,  ap- 
plied  Ło  all  kinds  of  grassy  growtb  in  marshes.  See 
Reed. 

6.  Tarę  is  the  Greek  Zi^avi0Vf  properly  damel  CSiaiL 
xiii,  25  8q.).     See  Tarr. 

7.  Thom  is  the  translation  of  many  Hebrew  words, 
for  the  meanings  of  whicb  see  Tiiorn. 

III.  Of  medicinal  plantś  we  name  the  fuUowing : 

1.  Balm,  "balm  of  Gilead"  Heb.  tsoń',  '^'^.^,  opobaU 
»amum  (Gen.  xliii.  U;  xxxvii,  25;  Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi, 
U ;  li,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).     See  Balm. 

2.  Camphire,  Heb.  k^her,  'IBS,  rendered  pUch  (Gen. 
vi,  14) :  in  Cant  i,  14 ;  iv,  13,  refers  to  tbe  el-henna  of 
the  Araba,  a  shnib  witb  fragrant  wbite  flowers.  Sec 
Cami*iiire;  Pitcil 

3.  I/gssop,  Heb.  ezób,  21 TK,  and  Greek  yffuiroc.  See 
Hyssop. 

4.  Afyrrh,  Heb.  lot,  137,  a  fragrant  resinous  gum  from 

the  leaves  of  a  sbrub,  the  cistus  ladanifera,  Sept  and 
Vulg.  atacie,  myrrh  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii.  U).  Also 
Heb.  m6r,  'ib  or  *^ic,  a  bitter  aromatic  resiu  distilling 

in  tears  from  a  tree,  the  baUamodendron  mgrrha,  See 
Myrrh. 

5.  Hue,  Greek  ir^yoroy,  the  ruta  grareolens  of  Linn. 
See  Kuk. 

See,  for  the  plants  of  Palestine  in  generał,  Botany. 

Plantavitla8,  John,  de  la  Pause,  or  Planfaridus 
Pausanw,  was  bom  1576  of  a  noble  Protestant  familv 
in  the  diocese  of  Nismcs,  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
literaturę,  and  became  pastor  at  Bezicrs,  where  he  em- 
braced  Koman  CathoUcism,  1604.  He  was  madę  bishop 
of  Lod(*ve  in  1625,  rettred  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions  in  1648,  on  account  of  advanced  agc  and  grcat 
infirraities,  and  died  in  1651,  at  the  Palące  Margon. 
Few  ltterati,noŁ  Hebrews  by  birth,  have  devotcd  them- 
selves  morę  eamesŁly  Ło,  and  labored  morę  successfully 
in,  the  departmcnt  of  Hebrew  literaturę  than  Plantavi- 
tius,  and  his  works  will  continue  to  be  a  monument  to 
his  leaming  and  industry  as  long  as  tbe  sacred  lan- 
guage  of  the  O.  T.  continues  to  be  studied.  They  are 
as  follows:  Thesaurus  sgnonymicus  U^-teo-ChaUkeo- 
Rabbimcus  (I^ova^  1643,  fol.) ;  Tery  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  account  of  its 
treatment  of  Hebrew  synonyms  i-^FlorUegium  Biblicum 
/łebraico-Latiniim  (ibid.  1646) : — and  Florilegium  Rab- 
binicum,  eomplederu  pracipucu  vet,  Rabbinorum  tenteri' 
tias,  rtrs,  L(Kt,  et  $choliis  illusfratas  cum  Bibliołheea 
Rabbinica  (ibid.  1645).  See  Wolf,  Bibliofheca  Jhbrtea, 
i,  5,  eŁc.;  Steir  ;>'hneider,  Catalogut  Libr,  Ilebn  in  Biblio- 
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tkfca  BodUiaiM.  coL  2107 ;  Geiger,  in  Zei/trkrift  der  I  teadmooT.     Gerfawd  Tooias  pndoogs  his  lile  to  tb« 

dttufjfchen  mftrffenfoMdtMrk^  GtulUchaft,  xvii,  330  (Leip«b    jear  1370,  ind  othcn  pIiMe  U  etill  ktcr.     Towanłs  tbe 

186;i;. — KiUr»,  ('ydup.  a.  \'.  >  ckMe  of  hti  life  PUnadea,  it  is  aud,  was  imprisoneti  <»n 

•Di««^.i^  n,  »..r  »  ii»«».  ^^  ^t »».-«  -,^*  ....^»:    '  •ccoant  of  his  paitialilT  for  tbe  doctriiKS  of  the  Church 
Flantwr.  Ci^ALOE  łiE!(Ri.  one  ol  tne  most  promi-      -  _,  j      ł         #ł.        _j  »  ^ 

t        -j-  .u^  Ł' K  '.^ •-.  -.—  iJL— .  ^9    ^'  Komę;  and  wnen  anenraids  compeUed  to  wnte 

oent  mtmtftn  of  tbe  r  rench  epuicopate,  was  bom  of  . ^  ^Z  ^  r^      ».*».        j  •«. 

1.  «M^  ..«*^*.^«  .»  r^^,^A^»^  in  Frl..^  Sn  wm  «g*iost  tb«t  Charch,  to  bave  d«ie  8o  m  swA  a  nsanner 
numme  parentace  aŁ  Uevzeneux,  in  r rance,  in  lola.    ^"j    .  ,        m.  #    »«  ^  «•.  ^     _»•     ■  » 

In  mi  L  WM  m«le  .  fri«*,  «>d  i»oa  rfurwud.  be  '•  |^'^  "f ^  f««*'  "^T^  '^T*;"^  B«««k. 

Kh«,l  of  Lvoni.     la  18Ó5  be  w«.  electtd  bUho;  of    "^^"^  h«I  wnłUn  oo  t|ut  «»»oa.     H»  work,.  of 

Kimes  .nd  died  May  25,  1875.    ile  w«  one  of  tbe  •  '^'"^^  »""«•  "f  0"»r  "«  MS.  fo™,  «e  not  of  suA- 

ficn».toppon«nUofLiai.  Napoleon.    See  La«niH«*er  ,<=!«"' i"'"!'"™*  »?  ^"?~™'««  ,>«?*•     Tbey  o.n- 
.,      ,     ■       -tu-T.  ^  OK.4      /n  i>\  !  s^  of  onUions  and  bomuies;  tianslations  frocn  Latm 

'         "^  ^        ^  '  into  Greek  of  aerera]  worka  of  soch  clasaics  as  Cic«'ro, 

Plantin,  Ciuhstopiie,  a  celebrated  printcr,  waa  q„^^^  cy^-^  etc;  also  of  Boetbiaa'8  Dt  Coms»>hiłufnf : 
bom  in  1514  at  Mont-Louia,  in  tbe  French  piunnce  of  st.  Augoatine,  I)e  TrmUate  and  iJe  Ciritate  l>ei :  a  col- 
Tourainc,  of  poor  parenta.  He  weiit  to  Paria  in  bia  lectionof  ^«#op'*  FahUs;  commeotariea  on  tbe  Rk^toric 
youth,  and  worked  tbere  aoroe  time  tn  a  bookbinder^a  ^  Hermogcnea,  and  otber  Greek  wriiinga.  See  Fabri- 
abop;  but  afterwarda  went  to  Caen,in  Normandy,  wbere  cjiia,  BUfL  Grmca,  xi,  682  aq.;  Hoffman,  Uzicon  Bib- 
be  leamed  the  art  of  printing.  After  working  in  aeveral  n^^  s^ript.  Grac.  s.  T.-Smith,  Dici.  of  Gr.  and  Bom. 
of  tbe  printing-officea  of  France,  and  especially  at  Lrona,  Biog.  and  Afwtkoł.  s.  r. 
be  retumed  to  Paria;  but  tbe  religioua  diaturbancea  * 

wbich  commenced  about  tbat  time  indnced  bim  to  re-  '  Plassmami.  Hrucrich  Ertsst,  D.D,,  a  Gemian 
roovc  to  Flander8,and  be  ia  known  to  have  been  a  mas-  \  ^oman  Catholic  dirme,  waa  boro  in  1817  at  Paderbonj. 
ter-printer  at  Antwerp  in  15Ó6.  Beaidea  hU  printing  ^^««  ^e  alao  afterwarda  labored  aa  profeaaor  of  th<H>l- 
eatabliabment  at  Antwerp,  be  had  one  at  Paria  and  an-  ;  ^gy-  H*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ?o™«»  ^*»^«  *»«  ^^^  appointed 
otber  at  L^den.  The  beauty  aa  well  aa  the  correctneaa  roctorof  the  Gerajan  National  Churcb.  He  waa  also  bon- 
of  the  worka  which  iasued  fcom  hU  preaaea  extended  bia  <>"^  ^>^*>  ^^  ^^S^  of  «  Magister  Sanit«  Tbeologi« ' 
reputation  rapitlly,  and  be  aoon  acquired  a  conaidcrable  ^7  the  Dommican  coUege  St.  ThonuB  de  Urbe.  He 
fortunę.  He  cmploycd  aa  correctora  of  the  preaa  aeyeral ,  d»ed  at  Tivoli.  Italy,  July  23,  1866.  He  wrote  I)ie 
men  di«tingui8he<!  for  their  learaing,  and  PUintin'B  houae  '  ^^^^  **  ^^  Thomas  (Soest.  185* ),  a  great  but  unfin- 
was  reaorted  to  by  leamed  men  from  all  countriea.  He  »9*»«d  work.  See  LHerarucher  Bandweuer  fur  da» 
died  July  1,  1589.  The  work  which  haa  given  most  ^^fiolttcht  Beutsckland,  1865,  p.  27  aą.;  Zuchhold,  Bib- 
celebrity  to  PUntin'a  printing  eaUbliahmcnt  at  Antwerp  ^  fiolheca  TheUogica,  ii,  1000.    (R  P.) 

ia  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great  Polyglot  pia«tcr.  Mason^s  p-^5,  ^V.  ao  caOed  from  ita  ejfer- 
Bibie,  which  had  previoualy  been  pnnted  at  Aicala,  m  ,.        £,    ,  •      t\  t    «  v  h.  »»  . 

Spain,  under  the  dircction  of  cardinal  Ximenea.  PUn-  '^''T^l  '•*»*'  f^P**  '?j"«'  ^^'  ^»  .^;  "chalk,^l«. 
tin  waa  engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  Philip  H  of  ,  »'^^»»»  5?  •^  ^""^^  '^^^  f^m  ita  b(nUag,  Itme,  Dout. 
Spain,  who  aent  Ariua  MonUnua  to  auperintend  it,  and  ,  xxvii,  2,  4;  "limę,"  Isa.  xxviii,  12;  Amoa  ii,  1 ;  aa  a 
be  waa  employed  four  yeara  (1568  to  1572)  in  thia  occu-  '  verb,  n^td,  tuachf  to  tmear,  Lev.  xiv,  42,  43,  48;  else- 
pation.  See  Ariuh  MoNTAXia.  Guillaume  \jthi  waa  where  "daub,"  etc).  The  roode  of  making  plastcr- 
aent  for  from  Paria  to  engra%'e  the  punchea  and  auperin-  i  cement  haa  been  dcacribcd  elsewhere.  Sec  Mortail 
tend  the  caating  of  thf  type  Tbe  work.  in  addition  to  .  pj^^^^  ^^  mentioncd  on  tbitie  occasiona  in  Scripture: 
the  contenu  of  the  AlcaU  Polygkit  pave  a  Chaldaic  i  ,  ^,^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^  j,,^^^^^^  ^.^^^  "leprosy" 
paraphraae  and  a  Sy nac  veraion  of  the  New  Testament    ^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  take  awky 

m  Hebrew  and  .Svnac  charactera.    The  proota  of  the  \         _».        r-  r    .   i     -«  -.,  i i— .^^.  :*  /tli:  u     v 

,    ^  «  1     I  :  II        •    j  1      «     ł   1  the  portion  of  iiifectcti  wali  and  replaster  it  (Michaelia, 

Antwerp  Polyglot  were  all  reviaed  by  Kaphelengiua,  .  ^  i#         c  an    :::    -w  ań.-,   ^i    g^:*k\       o 

,   .    '       ,  '  **        11'  t-  j  •      'U*  1         f\-       1  Jmws  oj  Masfs,  §  211,  lu,  29i-30o,  ed.  smith).     See 

and  the  work  waa  publiahed  in  eight  large  funo  yolumes  n         *^ .  s        t      7  i  / 

(1568-1572).    Planttn  waa  not  ao  leamed  aa  the  Aldi  of  i      ^  ,„^  ,     I .,  ^  ,  _  ,„^^  ^^\^^a  *^  i^.  «««—     j 

\r    .         jL    V  .-  f «    •    u  *  V    T   .•         e  2.  rhe  wonls  of  the  law  wcrc  ordercd  to  be  cngraved 

V  enice  or  the  Katiennea  of  Pana,  but  hia  Latin  prefacea         .,       .,  n   •  .     ^     u:^u  u- i  u^^ •       i 

,    ,  ..  ,        u*  u  V        •  *   I  iE     on  Mount  Ebal  on  stonea  which  had  been  previously 

to  acvcral  of  the  worka  which  hc  pnnted  aeem  aum-         .   ,      -.i.    i    ..      /i-w^  » .::  o  a     t^-k  ..;•:   o»>\ 

,,    .       »  1 1'  I  »u  *  u    u    i         -1  -1      II      coated  with  plaster  (Deut  xxvii,  2,  4  ;  Joah.  viii,  32>, 

cieiitly  to  eatabhah  that  he  had  aaiutred  a  couaiderable  . ..        .,,       ,' .         ^    ,  „.uv  -.il-**.   -.,  i  *\.l  i 

.,*',.  •  I  the  pillars  being  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  law 

Bclioiarsnip.  i  ^,^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Tbomatni,  Lonrf  and  Book,  ii,  204 

Plantsch,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  thcologian,  aą.).  Michaelia,  howevcr  (voL  i,  bk.  iii),  aupposes  tbat 
waa  bom  in  1460  at  Domstetten,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  the  words  were  out  in  stonc  and  pUister  afterwarda  put 
studied  at  the  ncwly  founded  univcrHity  at  Tnliingen,  i  „pon  it,  that  when  the  plaster  should  faU  off  the  words 
where  in  1483  he  was  madę  magister,  in  14M4  profesaor  i  ^ight  stUl  be  legible.  Of  this,  however,  no  evidence 
of  philoaophy,  and  in  1494  doctor  and  profesaor  of  the-  '  appeara.  The  process  here  mentioned  was  probably  of 
ology,  at  the  same  time  prcaching  iii  the  church  of  St.  i  ^  gimiUr  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for  receiving 
Georgc  In  1528  he  was  prc?scnt  at  the  Zurich  collo-  |  bass-reliefa.  Tbe  wali  was  first  madę  smooth,  and  its 
ąuium,  and  died  July  18, 1533.  In  coiincctioii  with  Dr.  ,  jnterstices,  if  necessary,  fiUed  up  with  plaster.  When 
Hartsosser,  he  founded  the  famous  scholarship  of  St,  '  the  figures  had  been  drawn,  and  the  stoue  adjaccnt  cut 
Georgc  and  St,  Martin  at  Tubingcn.     He  was  alao  the    ^^^y  ao  aa  to  leavc  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  liroe  white- 


author  of  Tractaius  df.farji*  malefińt^  which  he  wrote  tn 
1506,  on  the  occasion  of  the  bumiiig  of  a  certain  witch 
at  Tubingen.     See  Jocher,  Gelehrten^Ler,  s.  v.     (D.  P.) 

Planftdes  Maxtmu8,  a  Byzantinc  monk  noted  as 
a  literary  character,  flourished  in  the  14th  centnry.  He 
was  bom,  as  he  says  himself  in  one  of  his  works,  at  Ni- 
comedia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost 
the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt 
is  that  in  the  year  1827  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Yenice  by  the  emperor  Andronicns  the  eldcr.  At  this 
time  he  mtist  havc  been  of  a  maturę  age.  That  he  was 
yet  alive  in  1340  is  evident  from  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Johannes  Palieologua, 
who  ascondcd  the  throne  in  that  year.  D'()rville  places 
his  death  iu  1353,  for  which,  howcver,  he  adduces  no 


wash  was  laid  on,  and  followed  by  one  of  yaraish  aflcr 
the  painting  of  the  figures  was  complete.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  rock  the  process  was  nearly  tbe  same. 
The  ground  was  covcrcd  with  a  thick  laycr  of  finc  plas- 
ter, consisting  of  limę  and  g}'p8um,  carefuUy  smoothed 
and  polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  limc  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painte<ł,  and  set  by  means 
of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in  most  in- 
stances  to  have  been  madę  of  shell-limestone  not  much 
bumed,  which  of  itsclf  is  tenacious  enough  without  gluc 
or  other  binding  materiał  (Long,  quoting  from  Belzoui, 
Eg,  Ant.  ii,  49,  50).  At  Behistun,  in  Persia,  the  surface 
of  the  inacribed  rock-tablet  was  coyered  with  a  ramish 
to  preserye  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  the  InscripŁion  was  cut  wbile 
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the  plaster  was  still  moist  (Larard,  Mm^reft,  ii,  188; 
yaax,  A'm.  mtd  Persep,  p.  172). "  See  Stonb. 

3.  Ił  waa  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement  on 
wbich  the  fatal  lettera  were  traced  by  the  mysUe  band 
''on  the  plaater  of  the  wali"  of  Belshazzar^s  palące  at 
Babylon  (Dan.  v,  6).  We  here  obtain  an  incidental 
eonfinnation  of  the  Bibltcal  narrative.  For  while  at 
Nineveh  the  walla  are  panelled  with  alabaster  słabe,  at 
Babylon,  w  here  no  sach  materiał  is  found,  the  buUders 
were  content  to  oover  their  tiles  or  bricks  with  euamel 
or  stocco,  fitly  tenned  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  oniamen- 
tal  designs  (Layaid,  Nm,  and  Bab,  p.  629 ;  Diod.  ii,  8). 
See  Bbicks. 

Plaster,  Medici^al  (H^^,  mardchj  to  ruh,  hence 
to  anoint  with  a  healing  salye  or  similar  substance,  Isa. 
xxxTiii,  21).     See  Mjcdicike. 

Plaatio  Naturo,  an  absnrd  doctrine,  which  some 
hare  thua  described :  ^  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  sub- 
stance, endaed  with  a  regetatiye  life,  bat  not  with  sen- 
sation  or  thonght;  penetrating  the  whole  created  uni- 
rerse,  being  co-extended  with  it;  and,  nnder  God,moving 
matter,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  cannot 
be  solred  by  mechanical  laws :  actiye  for  ends  onknown 
to  itself,  not  being  expres8ly  conscions  of  its  actions,  and 
yet  haring  an  obscare  idea  of  the  action  to  be  entered 
upon.**  To  this  it  has  been  answered  that,  as  the  idea 
itself  is  most  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
foundation  of  it  is  eyldently  weak.  It  is  intended  by 
this  to  aToid  the  inconvenience  of  subjecting  God  to 
the  troublc  of  some  changea  in  the  created  world,  and 
the  meanness  of  others.  Bat  it  appears  that,  even 
upon  this  h3rpothesis,  he  wonld  still  be  the  author  of 
them ;  besides,  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is  troublesome, 
nor  those  tbings  mean,  when  considered  as  part  of  a 
system,  which  alone  might  appear  to  be  so.  See  Dod- 
drid^e,  Lecturea,  lect.  87 ;  Cudworth,  InteUecfual  System^ 
p.  149, 172 ;  Morę,  Immortaliły  ofike  Soul,  lib.  iii,  c  12 ; 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God,  p.  51,  52-,  Lord  Monboddo,  Afir 
cient  Mełaphyńcs;  Young,  Essay  on  the  Powers  and 
Mechanism  o/ Naturę;  Cocker,  Theism;  Tulloch,  Eny^ 
&gh  Prot.  TheoL  ii,  269,  278,  897. 

Piat  (^IJ^n,  chelkdh,  2  Kings  ix,  26,  a  puce,  or 
porticn  of  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Platę  (tn^lb,  /ttacA,  1  Kings  tIi,  86,  a  hoard  [or 
"table"],  as  elsewhere  rendered;  UD,  pach,  a  thin 
lanuna,  £xod.  xxxix,  3 ;  Numb.  xvi,  38 ;  ^ "^S,  tsita,  a 
humished  plate  of  metal,  Exod.  xxviii,  36;  xxxix,  80; 
Le^*.  viii,  9 ;  I^D,  seren^  an  axle,  I  Kings  vii,  30). 

Platel,  Jacque»,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Bersee,  a  village  of  Artois,  in  the  year  1608.  He 
joined  the  Jesaita,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Douai.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  leaming, 
and  his  writings  were  received  favorably.  He  died  Jan. 
7, 1681,  at  Douai.  His  works  are,  Synopsis  cursus  theo- 
logici  (Douai,  1654,  foL;  6th  ed.  1706) : — A  uctorUas  con- 
tra physicam  prcedeterminaHonem  (ibid.  1669-1673,  2 
Tola.  12mo). 

Platina,  Battirta  Bartołomsieo  pe  Sacchi,  a 
very  leamed  Italian,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  łiistory 
o/the  Popes,  He  was  bom  in  1421  at  Piadena,  a  village 
between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  He  first  embraced  a 
military  life,  which  he  foUowed  for  a  time,  bat  after- 
wards  devoted  himself  to  literaturę.  He  went  to  Romę 
nnder  Calixtus  III,  who  was  madę  pope  in  1456 ;  where, 
getting  himself  introdnced  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  he  ob- 
tained  some  smali  beneficea  of  pope  Pius  II,  who  suc- 
ceeded  Calixtaa  in  1458,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
apostolical  abbreviator.  When  Paul  II  sacceeded  Pius 
in  1464,  PIatina'8  aifairs  took  a  very  anfavorable  tum. 
Id  the  first  place,  Paul  was  much  indisposed  towards 
him,  on  account  of  his  eonnections  with  his  prcdecessor 
Piiis;  but  thb  might  possibly  have  been  borne  if  Paul, 
iu  the  next  place,  had  not  remoyed  all  che  abbreviatoFS 


from  their  employments  by  abolishing  their  places,  not- 
withstanding  they  had  purchased  them  with  great  sums 
of  money.  Upon  this  Platina  complained  to  the  pope, 
and  most  humbly  besought  him  to  order  their  cause  to 
be  judged  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota.  The  pope  was 
offended  at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  rery  baughty 
repulse :  '*  Is  it  thus,"  said  he,  looking  at  him  sternly — 
"is  it  thus  that  you  summon  us  before  your  judges,  as 
if  you  knew  not  that  all  laws  are  cefttred  in  our  breast? 
Such  is  our  decree :  they  shall  all  go  hence,  whithcr- 
soever  they  please :  I  am  pope,  and  have  a  right  to  ratify 
or  cancel  the  acte  of  others  at  pleasure.*'  These  nn- 
happy  men,  thua  diyested  of  their  employments,  used 
their  utmost  endeayors  for  some  days  to  obtein  audience 
of  the  pope,  but  were  repulsed  with  contempt.  Upon 
this  Platina  wrote  to  him  in  the  foUowing  terms :  **  If 
you  had  a  right  to  disposaess  us,  without  permitting 
our  cause  to  be  heard,  of  the  employments  we  had  law- 
fully  purchased,  we,  on  the  other  side,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  complain  of  the  injustice  we  sufler,  and  the 
ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.  As  you  haye 
repulsed  na  so  contumelioasly,  we  will  go  to  all  the 
oourte  of  princes,  and  entreat  them  to  cali  a  council, 
whose  principal  business  shall  be  to  oblige  3'ou  to  show 
cause  why  you  haye  diyested  us  of  all  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions."  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  temper 
and  character  of  Platina  than  this  letter,  which  was, 
howeyer,  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  endure  great  hardships. 
At  the  end  of  fonr  months  be  had  his  liberty,  with  or-  . 
ders  not  to  leaye  Romę,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  some 
time;  but  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  a  plot,  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the 
rack.  The  plot  being  found  imaginary,  the  charge  was 
tnraed  to  heresy,  which  also  came  to  nothing,  and  Pla- 
tina was  set  at  liberty  some  time  after.  The  pope  then 
flattcred  him  with  a  prospect  of  preferment,  and  thua 
kept  him  in  Romę;  but,  dying  of  apoplexy,  left  him  to 
shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  This  whole  conflict  ia 
related  by  Platina  himself  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  Sixtus  lY  succeeded 
Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Platina  keeper  of  the  Yat* 
ican  Library,  which  was  establbhed  by  this  pope.  Pla- 
tina here  found  himself  in  his  own  element,  and  liyed 
yery  happily  in  that  station  till  1481,  when  he  was 
snatched  away  by  the  plague.  He  beqneathed  to  Pom- 
ponius  Leetus  the  house  which  be  built  on  the  Mona 
Quirinalis,  with  the  laurel  groye,  out  of  which  the  po- 
etical  crowns  were  taken.  He  was  the  author  of  sereral 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  De  VUis  ac 
Gestii  Romanorum  Pontificum,  or  history  of  the  popea 
from  St.  Peter  to  Stxtu8  IV,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it. 
The  Protestanta  haye  approyed  it,  and  ranked  the  au- 
thor among  the  witnesses  to  tmth.  Some  Roman  Cath- 
olic  writers  charge  him  with  want  of  sincerity  and  care ; 
yet  Panyinius  did  not  scmple  to  publish  this  hbtory, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  added  to  it  the  Lires  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Pius  IV.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1479  (foL),  and  reprinted  once  or  twice  be- 
fore 1500,  sińce  which  time  all  the  editions  of  it  are  said 
to  haye  been  castrated.  His  Lives  of  the  Popes  is 
written  with  elegance  of  style,  and  discoyers  powers 
of  research  and  discrimination  which  were  then  rare. 
He  writes  with  freedom  of  the  popes.  Some  passages 
are  omitted  in  late  editions.  In  the  edition  of  1574,  the 
passage  in  the  life  of  St  Anacletus,  **  Uxorem  habuit  in 
Bithynia,"  is  for  the  first  time  changed  into  **  Uxorem 
non  habens."  l*latina  wrote  also  a  History  of  Mantua, 
in  Latin,  which  was  first  published  by  Lambecius,  with 
notes,  at  Vienna  (1675, 4to).  The  titles  of  some  of  his 
other  works  are,  I)e  Nałuris  rerum: — Epistolcsaddicer' 
sos: — De  honesta  vołuptate  et  ralełudine: — Defalso  et 
rero  bono: — Contra  anwres: — De  vera  nobiłitate : —De 
optima  cive : — Panegyricus  in  Bessarionem : — Oraiio  ad 
Paulum  II: — De  pace  Italia  componenda  et  belło  Turcico 
uidieendo: — Dejłoscuiis  lingua  Latina: — A  Treatise  on 
the  Means  of  preniting  Health,  and  the  Science  ofthe 
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Kiichen  (Dologna,  1498,  8vo),  which  provoked  the  fol- 
lowłng  epigram  by  SannazariuB*. 

Itiffonla  et  morei,  vltni,  obitanaiie  notasse 
Pontłflcum,  nrffiiKe  lex  fuit  hlstoriae. 

Tu  Łameii  hic  lautn  trnctAS  pulineuta  cnlinie, 
IIoc  Plntlnn,  est  Ipsos  pnscere  pontlflces. 

Soc  Schrłickh,  KirchengtKh,  vol.  xxxii ;  Nicćron,  J/<?- 
moiretf  vol.  iii ;  Tiraboschi,  Słoria  dcliii  lettfr.  Hal.  s.  v. ; 
0'meral  liioff.  Diet,  s.  %'. 

Plato,  one  of  the  most  cmiuent  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophcra.  He  was  by  far  Łho  most  illustrious  of  the 
piipils  of  Socratcs,  completely  eclipsing  all  his  fellow- 
studcnts,  BO  that  St.  Augustino  Justly  remarks,  "Inter 
discipulos  Socratcs,  non  ąuidero  immerito,  eKcellentis- 
sima  gloria  claruit,  qui  omnes  ctetcros  obscuraret,  Pla- 
to" {l>t  Civ.  Dfit  viii,  4).  He  was  the  earliesc  of  the 
systematic  scholarchs,  or  founders  of  permanenŁ  schools, 
iii  which  the  doclrines  of  the  original  master,  with  morę 
or  less  of  development  and  change,  coutinued  to  be  ex- 
poundcd  through  succcssiYe  generations.  His  famę  and 
influenco  on  autiquiŁy  traiiscended  the  ronown  and  au- 
thority  of  any  other  teachcr,  and  may  have  suggested, 
in  councction  with  the  character  of  his  doctrine  and 
tho  modę  of  ita  cxpo8ition,  tho  declaration  of  Labeo, 
that  he  was  to  Im  accountcd  a  god  rather  than  a  man. 
'*  Hunc  Platonem  Labeo  inter  semideos  coromemoran- 
dum'  patavit,  sicut  Herculem,  sicut  Komulum;  semideos 
autem  hcntibus  antcponit,  sed  utro8que  inter  numina 
coUocat**  (^Augustine,  ibid,  \u  14).  His  influence  was 
increascil,  rather  than  diminishcd,  during  the  long  and 
anient  stniggle  betwcen  rtsing  Christianity  and  expir- 
Ing  Paganism— both  combatants  rccei%*ing  his  impulse, 
daiming  his  alliance,  and  submitting  to  his  philoaoph- 
ical  asccndency.  Though  t  he  oblivłon  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gnage  and  the  dogroatic  character  of  mediasral  specu- 
Ution  turtied  intellcctual  acttvity  into  widely  divergent 
channela,  yet  the  revival  of  letters  was  atteuded  by  the 
reaurrection  of  Plato;  and  the  Medicean  Acaderoy  of 
Flurence,  under  the  direction  of  Marsiltus  Ficinus  (q.  v.), 
reneweil  the  prominence  of  his  name  and  of  his  philos- 1 
ophy.  Since  that  perioil,  the  beginning  of  the  16th  , 
centur>*,  Plato  has  enjo\'ed  an  augmeiited  authority  in  | 
the  domain  of  metaphysical  inquiry;  has  animated 
succe$!ave  sohin^U  of  brilliant  reputation  and  of  ex- 
ten»i\*i^  nde;  and  has  boen  the  late  progenitor  of  the 
most  famous  syst^ms  which  have  given  to  modem  , 
Germany  ita  ntaryellous  predomiuauce  iu  transcenden- 
tal  metaphy^icA. 

h  Li/f  am/  7'iW«.-~Tbe  notices  of  Plato's  life  which 
bav«  come  down  to  ua  are  few  and  scanty.  and  for  the 
BM«t  (^rt  uiuiutheutioattd.  Legend  earły  fastened  upou 
bU  nanie«  and  iiKnuteil  it  o\*er  with  myths  as  striking 
ttid  as  unreal  as  any  employeil  by  himself  for  the  ex- 
emi^tiicatitw  of  hi$  tenets.  He  tnmjfonued  the  rtiggeil 
bonestr  of  hi»  teaoher.  Si^iates:  be  was  him$elf  cr«u»> 
ligiArateil  by  the  wild  fanta»y  of  his  own  foUown^rk  ami 
was  tf-ytmJiittsi  in  equal  de$!T>^  wiih  Ibdly  ltoiuvm, 
though  in  db$imiUr  modew  łbit«  if  litile  is  kmmn  of 
Ibe  leal  circumstances  and  iiKńtkMUs  of  ibe  life  of  the 
|^ikvi^^xher«  chtte  ts  ab«UHUnl  iiUiMrtuaiitMn  iu  r^iiraTtl  to 
ibe  trvHihKs1  ami  nK4l«>y  tiiiK«  in  which  he  li\T^Ł  The 
anci^^nl  auth\^ii««tVsr  ih«>  h^  of  PUto  whioh  lui\-e  błr«en 
trtiij«u)t!t\i  lo  ws  acy  tVw.  Ute*  ainl  umnt$iw\vrthy.  Hi* 
bv^;raV'^^'  by  Ui*  p-iriLw^n^j^aiih-Hu  and  «KVftssor.  Xe- 
ivx'm.es.  t^jfci  cArv\  kw.  Ol  iIh»  nuuH^iNms  writers  *>«- 
tirTO;x^rfc!Kxsj*  \\»:h  hmv\^  a\  u**:  in  Ok"  iłexi  cv«turi<«. 
ifch\^  tłvA:ł\t  1 1>  av.  rfv{<^sK\ti\  \>r  iiK-Ktez^iJiuy.  scarwiy 
awy  a\AtUKe  nH••v^'ł*4lX  ?urvtvy»  lVir  tu'.ir>t  ai.:hor- 
i:j<*<  air  0>\;v'>rs  I  jkt:;.».  A:Hs\iii5^  0'.> wj  u>.kvr»»5.  in 

Aisi  an  4uv*.\x  tv  "•*«*  ił^^cr*;  ber.  !>**»  * n;rr^  l>i\<*m'* 
Lacnto^  <*ł>viji..\ .  n*av  hat-*  K^i  tnfc4w\>r»hy  nul:chV.:^ 
at  yw::^'^:*.^  ^<^l  sh^-Y  hdimr  <\Ku»łr^U\i  or  ni:her  in- 
tt:\Ut<f\i  ;Vir»%i'^  ty*  U-of*v*Jir\  ^rr.  «:h  i«łiJoh  <«^r»»X5: 
ur  *.":*'r  Pa:.  *  %»*:*  -  ^  ^r  *;ii  ml^ic^  ^Ik^^m  jvs  tu: 
rc;,nf^>  r.v^<\t  >\  s:^  n  <v^•,.v:*  ;S<'  avA::ixr  in  mLich 


of  his  own  iroaginatire  exposition8,  and  anticipating  tbe 
fantastic  revcries  of  the  Neo- Platonie  Thaumaturgista. 
Plato  was  bom  a  fuli  Athenian  citizen,  of  Athenian 
parents,  but,  apparently,  not  within  the  limita  of  At^- 
tica.  His  birthplaoe  seems  to  hare  been  the  island  of 
iEgina,  where  his  father  owned  a  clemchy,  or  colonial 
estate.  Tbere  are  dissonances  in  regard  to  the  year  of 
his  birth,  but  it  fell  within  the  firsfc  half  of  the  Decen- 
nial  War,  or  earlier  portion  of  the  Peloponuesian  War, 
Grote  assigns  his  nativity  to  May,  B.C.  427,  just  before 
the  surrender  of  Platiea;  Clinton  to  May,  B.C.  429,  four 
or  flve  months  before  the  death  of  Perides ;  and  Diog- 
enes  Jjiertius  to  B.C.  428,  the  year  in  which  Anaxa|r- 
oras  died.  Taking  Grote'8  datę  for  convenienoe,  as  Łhis  is 
no  place  for  the  investlgation  of  such  chronological  prob- 
lems,  the  philosopher's  birth  was  synchronous  with  the 
flrst  exhibition8  of  the  comedian  Aristophanea,  wbom, 
throughout  life  he  so  greatly  admired,  and  whoae  works 
he  kept  habitually  under  hu  pillow.  Both  the  parents 
of  Plato  were  of  noble  blood;  a  circumstance  which  af- 
fected  equally  his  political  inclinations  and  his  specu- 
lative  riews.  His  father  was  Arlston,  the  son  of  Aris- 
todes,  and  traced  his  descent  from  Codras  and  the  god 
Poseidon.  His  mother's  name  was  Pcrictione.  She  was 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of 
Solon  the  Lawgiver;  was  nearly  related  to  Critias,  the 
chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant8,and  was  the  sbter  of  Char- 
mides,  w  ho  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ten  govem- 
ors  of  the  Pirseus.  The  -genealogical  table  is  given  by 
Ueberweg.  Legend,  which  is  traced  back  to  Speusip- 
pus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  ascribed  the  pateraity  of  Plato 
to  the  god  Apollo;  and,  in  the  form  in  which  tbe  story 
is  told  by  Olympiodorua,  dosely  imitates  the  record  in 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Christ,  A  similar  origin  was 
assigned  to  Serrius  Tullius,  to  Py thagoras,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  Scipio  Africanus,  to  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
to  the  serentb  ancestor  of  Genghiz-Kahn,  to  Buddba, 
and  to  many  other  notable  personageSi  The  stor^'  of 
Hercules  is  well  known,  and  furaished  occasion  for  the 
apt  sarcasm  of  Tertullian:  **  Herculem  de  fabuła  fads 
Christum"  {A  dr,  Marc  iv,  2).  It  was  an  old-world 
tale,  often  repeated  in  many  ages  and  in  many  ]and& 
As  it  was  traced  back  to  Speusippus,  the  timnalation  of 
Plato  into  a  supematural  being  must  hare  commenced 
immediateW  after  his  death.  The  tranacendentalism 
of  his  dtKtrine  may  have  snggested  tbe  fiction  of  his 
original  divinity.  The  latter  was  recognised  in  tbe  in- 
soription  on  the  tomb  erected  to  his  memoiy  by  the 
Athenians : 

Tan  M**  **A  ifriF^ip,  TOK  f  Ita  «WfUK»  VuOt. 

Soon  aAer  his  biitb  be  was  canied  to  Mount  Hymettus 
by  his  father  and  motber,  tbat  they  migbt  perfonn  on 
his  accoimt  tbe  due  sacrificea  to  tbe  encborial  deities — 
l^n,  the  Xympba«  and  the  Nomian  Apollo.  As  tbe  in- 
fant lay  sleeping  on  tbe  flowers^  tbe  bc«s  settled  upon 
his  )i|>s,  and  tiiled  his  moutb  wiib  booey  and  tbe  hooey- 
i^^mb.  that  Homera  rerse  migbt  be  accompliahed,  says 
i>lympiod\>rus : 

T»»«  »a*  i  TO  ';\«»r«ff  u»\4t«t  *>•«••*  i**'**  i»^  y/f.  ii,ł49). 

Accon!ing  lo  Greek  nsa^re.  the  cbild  was  całled  A  ris^ 
hM-iis,  afbcr  hi$  paienial  gnnkiCtiber.  Tbe  name  of  PUito 
was  im(HX5«d  im  him  by  Ari<toa  of  Ai;p(«.  bis  instmcti^ 
in  gyttiiia94ics.  on  acoouni  of  ihe  breadŁb  of  bis  sb^ml- 
der»  or  i>t'  his  io^^heali.  or  in  cooiie^oeiice  of  tbe  com- 
pa^  and  iłwriKy  ol'  his  sf^eecb.  He  eseelkd  so  iar  in 
athkMio  $^'kn$  as  to  pun  ib^  repatatioti  of  bariitg  coo- 
ieovii\i  in  the  Isthniian  and  other  gamea.  He  hecKa 
his  ed:tca:i\«  at  an  early  age  by  stiadyinc  grammar 
umi<>r  l>i%«x-^us«.  and  «vcilnu«d  it  by  prosecatinc  the 
« ivie  ciTvie  oi'  kzK^w  ^fe>L:^  iben  cslA>d  maac  under  Diaco. 
a  ai>4ir>pji>V\t  purii  of  ihe  iiK>re  dt>tiocubbe«i  DteDtw. 
At  A^aM"  r^x>iil  of  his  you:h  bf  aS^^  gained  an  an|aaiol- 
aixv  «::.<  sbif  f^hil.><^x\b;y  of  H<ra»rli:as. under  tbe  piid- 
ji':.>e  W  Ont}  *.,ss^  x:':cr  «*:x^  be  Las  nased  ««e  of  his 
l^^  \cu«&    As  a  ber.  be  is  saii  t^  bave  baen  aanck  ia 
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apprehension,  eager,  diligent,  grave,  and  modest.  His 
txit  ambidoD,  as  with  most  3'oung  men  of  UveJy  genius, 
seems  to  hare  been  for  literaiy  renown.  He  wroŁe  l3rr- 
ics,  dithyramba,  epigrams,  and  tragedies ;  and  is  even 
uid  to  bare  compoaed  a  tetralogy  for  competiŁton  in 
the  Dionysiac  fesŁiyaL  In  the  estimation  of  antiquity 
ke  was  tmireraally  accooipliabed,  and  bia  writings  attest 
a  wide  rangę  of  aoąoirement.  Ailer  he  eutered  into 
intimate  reUitions  wlŁb  Socrates,  he  bamed  up  hU  ju- 
renile  poems ;  but  Łhroughout  bia  career  he  was  attend- 
ed  by  the  poetic  afilatos.  The  acąuaintance  with  Soc- 
ntes  seems  to  have  b^an  about  his  twentieth  year 
(B.C.  407),  and  was  probably  incited  by  the  same  causes 
which  induced  other  wealŁhy.  elegant,  and  ambttiooa 
Atheniana  to  freąaent  the  company  of  the  ceaseless  dis- 
paUDt— Łhe  deaire  of  sktll  in  debatę,  and  dexterity  in 
pabUc  harangues.  Plato,  or  the  author  of  the  Seyenth 
Epistle  attributed  to  Plato,  acknowledges  that  in  youth 
''he  was  animated,  like  other  young  men,  to  derote 
himaelf,  as  aoon  as  he  was  hb  own  master,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth."  Other  attractions  aroee,  and 
the  aasociation  with  Socrates  became  closer  and  closer 
with  the  passinf^  years,  till  his  yenerable  master  was 
remored  from  him  by  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  after 
ćight  years  of  communion. 

The  twentieth  year  of  Plato,  according  to  Grote'8 
chioD(^ogy,  ooincides  with  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens,  the  commission  of  Lysander.  as  oommander  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  appointment  of  Cyrus 
to  the  satrapy  of  Asia.  Two  years  later  came  the  de- 
cisive  oyerthrow  of  the  Athenians  at  iEgoepotami — the 
siege— the  stanration — the  sorrender — the  dismantling 
ud  the  bum iliation  of  Athens.  During  these  disastrous 
tnd  fiorrowing  years  the  age  of  Plato  would  keep  him 
employed,  during  the  season  of  military  opcrations,  in 
the  fleet,  the  infantry,  or,  morę  probably  from  his  social 
9tation,in  the  cayalry.  He  is  said  to  have  participated 
in  three  engagemeuts — at  Tanagra,  at  Deliom,  and  at 
Cońnth.  These  exploita  are  wild  imaginations,  spring- 
inp:  from  the  acknowledgment  of  Plato^s  ser\'ice  in  the 
ńekl,  wbich  an  actiye,  healthy  youth  could  not  have 
avoided,  in  such  days  of  agony,  without  incurring  the 
dcgradation  of  \uiroTalia.  Plato  might  haye  been 
present  at  Corinth,  but  Delium  was  fought  when  he  was 
ooly  three  years  old ;  Tanagra,  whcn  he  was  only  one, 
OT.  if  Łbe  principal  action  of  that  name  be  regarded, 
thirty  yeara  before  his  birth.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Plato'8  military  seryice,  but  the  scenes  of  that 
Kn-ice  are  whoUy  conjectural.  His  intimate  connec- 
tion  with  Chabrias,  in  whose  defence  he  once  spoke, 
P^rhaps  aioae  from  old  camaraderie. 

The  sobjugation  of  Athens  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
Thirty  opened  to  Plato  the  public  career  which  ap- 
peared  barred  against  him  during  the  reckless  rule  of 
the  Demos,  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  a  man 
of  splendid  and  yarious  talent,  of  high  coUure,  of  daring 
^^^«  and  of  unscrupulona  ambition,  was  a  cousin ; 
Charmidca,  one  of  the  Ten  at  Pineus,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  Thrasybulus,  was  an  uncle.  The  gates  of 
^be  political  stadium  were  thrown  wide  open  to  him, 
■^  the  prospect  of  rapid  adyancement  inyited  his  eager 
«ctivity.  Accepting  the  Seyenth  £pistle  as  genuine, 
we  have  his  own  declaration  that  he  promptly  seized 
tbe  opportuuity  afforded.  His  relatiyes,  his  friends,  his 
P*łtj%  SC  long  excluded  from  offioe,  were  at  length  in 
power;  and  be  entered  as  an  aspirant  along  with  those 
to  whom  he  was  united  by  blooil,  by  traditional  associ- 
ątion,  by  hereditary  interest,  and  by  personal  procliy- 
l^c^  He  was  a  bom  aristocrat.  These  things  should 
he  remembered  in  the  appreciation  of  Plato*s  political 
i^^eries,  in  the  estimation  of  his  censures  of  Pericles 
>^d  the  democracy,  and  eyen  in  the  interpretation  of 
hu  aarcasms  on  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  He  was 
||imself  an  exclasiye,  an  oligarch,  and  he  hated  popular 
{iberty  eyen  morę  than  ho  hated  a  tyrant.  His  polit- 
'««1  prospecta  were,  howeyer,  soon  oyerdouded.  The 
receuŁ  democracy  had,  doobtless,  been  lawless,  sayage, 
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oppressiye,  and  indiscreet;  but  bis  kinsmen,  Critias, 
Charmides,  and  their  colleagues,  were  morę  lawless, 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  brutaL  It  is  safe  to  reject 
the  blind  partisanship  alike  of  Grotę  and  of  Mitford. 
Whether  under  the  rule  of  the  mob  or  under  the  rule 
of  the  few,  the  intemal  condition  of  Athens  had  become 
desperate.  Our  histories  of  Greece,  with  all  their  de- 
taila  of  license  and  exaction,  reyeal  but  little  of  the 
consuming  feyer  by  which  Athens  and  her  sister  states 
slowly  perished.  What  outraged  Plato  morę  than  any- 
thing  else  was  the  indignity  and  treacherous  injustico 
shown  towards  his  master,  Socrates,  himself  affiliated 
with  the  dominant  party.  Socrates  was  ordered  to  ar- 
rest  an  innocent  man,  and  to  oonduct  him  to  punish- 
ment,  in  order  that  he  might  be  inyolyed  in  the  crimea 
and  odium  of  the  chiefa.  We  are  reminded  of  the  ne- 
farious  oonnsels  giyen  by  the  bistorian  and  administra- 
tor Guicciardini  for  the  repression  of  the  prostrate  and 
humiliated  Florence.  Socrates  refused,  and  his  life  was 
endangered.  At  the  same  time  his  garrulous  mouth 
was  stopped,  and  his  instructions  in  the  streets  and 
highways  probibited.  Plato  gaye  up  the  delusiye  yis- 
ions  of  reform  which  he  subsequently  ascribed  to  his 
youth,  and  withdrew  himself  from  political  concems. 
Critias  was  killed,  the  Thirty  driyen  out,  the  usurpa- 
tion oyerthrown,  and  a  oomplete  subyersion  of  the 
recent  polity  was  effected.  Plato  again  sought  an  en-  . 
tranoe  into  public  life.  He  was  dragged  in  this  direc- 
tion  by  a  strong  desire,  as  he  confesses.  His  inclina- 
tions  were  decidedly  politicaL  He  complains  of  the 
yiolence  and  yengeanoe  which  attended  the  political 
disturbanoea,  but  admita  that  much  moderation  was 
shown  by  the  restored  democracy.  Still  the  party  ad- 
yerse  to  him  acąuired  fuli  ascendency,  and  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  influence.  His  finał  repulae  from 
Athenian  politics  was  due  to  the  malicious  indictment 
of  Socrates,  and  his  death  under  sentence  of  the  criminal . 
court.  The  peril  and  the  condemnation  of  his  teacher 
drew  Plato  closer  to  him.  He  attended  and  adyised 
the  sagę  in  his  triaL  He  offered  to  pay  the  fine  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and,  if  parted  by  sickness 
from  his  last  serene  hours,  he  fondly  treasuied  up  his 
memory  and  his  aims,  and  consecrated  his  own  life  to 
the  illustration  of  his  yirtues,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  famę  of  his  great  guide  and  fricnd.  Anxious  and 
occupied  with  other  cares  as  were  the  years  of  Plato*s 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  many  of  Lhe  leanied  German 
scholars  who  have  occupied  thcmselyes  with  the  Pla- 
tonie writings  haye  concluded  that  seyeral  of  them 
were  composed  and  published  before  or  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  illustrious  instructor.  It  seems  morę  rea- 
sonable  to  refer  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  a  much  later 
period. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Socrates  dispersed  the  Socratic  fra- 
ternity  and  droye  Plato  from  Athens.  He  naturally 
feared  to  be  inyolred  in  like  odium  and  like  danger 
with  Socrates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
cause  of  enraity  was  roatnly  political — that  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  not  merely  adyersaries  of  democratic 
aBcendenc>%  but  had  been  identified  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  The  looseness,  too,  and  unregulated 
passion  of  Athenian  procedurę,  civłl  and  criminal, 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  Justice,  innocenoe,  and 
law  were  no  assured  protection  before  an  Attic  dicas- 
tery.  This,  doubtless,  intensified  Plato's  hereditary  op- 
position  to  the  mle  of  the  raajority,  and  would  increase 
his  distrust  after  tbe  judicial  murder  of  Socrates.  He 
might  recall  the  remark  madę  by  Alcibiades  at  the  time 
of  his  flight  from  Sicily,  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  yote  of  his  own  mother,  lest  she  should  blun- 
der  and  deposit  a  black  pebble  for  a  wbite  one.  Plato 
accordingly  retircd  from  Athens,  and  foond  refuge  in 
the  house'  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  a  fellow-pupil,  and  the 
father  of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  How  long  he  continued  at  Megara,  and 
how  far  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Euclid,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  though  Megaric  tendcncics  may  reodily  be 
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nu  Kary*  «tf*r»fl  ic**  a  pvactl  *Y  :s<jttc  v  7*4^:  "-1* 

MU>rAr9iinMlL     la  ia«  cnane  4^  aa  OYr«i9  ii«  ruiiAi 

«w.i^tvi  MwwtŁU,  aorf  Ł^^ia  aunnmnm  whh  tbe 
^*«^MA,  .Vi«e  r<!t^«u  ar>^»«i  Łi;jK  1k  esiendcsi  kii 
fA^r^^h  u»  Pa>«ll»i^  .'■^▼Tia.  BahTkwia.  aed  eren  ii» 
F^f^cuiu  Hh^ti  ft*  wa»  at^>nt  i»xtj  jeaa  f4 agpe  ht  Ti§- 
hM  Tar»r.fjim — «h«m  li^  h«»raaK  an^oaibted  «irk  th« 
F7'Ła^'*<aK*.  Ar»f.rłaa,  Traueoi.  ErłwKnc«a.  etc — aid 
5^r»t<^«^.  «'r.^Ti(  b^  ifctiatarr  wua  Dimo  «aa  l*irai«L 
łf«:  U  tairł  c/#  KaT<:  łM««  »lmiti«ił  at  thu  linę  u>  tlke 
•nrt^T  'yf  tl*«  «irV!r  DwMrrHaR.  asfd  to  hare  off^oioi 
rh^  rrrant.  «bo  «^nt  hiai  amgr  ia  eharjce  «f  PoLisl  ihe 
ScMUTMn.  x/t  t^  ^HfMi^  rjf  aa  a  praoDcr  of  war.  Tbe 
er4ikffr.i«B4//«t  «a»  <»KnrtMł«  aiyi  FUto  «a»  «>I)d  aa  a  tlave 
ia  >łl$rina.  >xxt  trjfMi  ramr^oMd  br  Aackctu.  who  refusai 
rtim^nrmsa^ML    Tbe  Horr  m  qaeiti^ioaUe  in  aii  ita 


r^i-i^^ftjcr,  B*^i 


ae» 


im- 


\mni0^\^Ax  aftśir  tbb  ma\f^0mA  adrentiire  Plato  le- 
Uuw-A  l/f  Ath€iM,  and  rerired  ia  a  nr/rel  and  morę 
frfut/^matir  llr^nn  che  career  </  Srjcratca.  ofienifij;  a  ftclKx>I 
«4 phiUf^f^hr  in  the  (;rr/ve  of  tbe  ber>i  AcafleiDitft.«hicb 
ań'yńr»^\  a  «niall  e^tate  c<  hU  oiro.  either  inbericed  or 
l^utisunMl,  \y\u'^  a  mile  nr/rtb  of  Atb«n».  rm  che  roari  to 
KkiMM*  II erf'  be  remained  fioc  near1v  (rjrtr  Tean,  io 
tbe  ^xer^Ae  i4  bM  didartic  vrjcati<^,  witb  tbe  escepcion 
i*^  iwo  a)^w^łcea  in  Sicily,  eacb  of  orifi*iderable  length. 
To  ibiA  interral  ^^etween  tbe  death  of  ^yjcralea  and  tbe 
«ata>>łi<ihment  of  tbe  At:MAffvoY  bas  becn  attńbuted  tbe 
eomfioMtHjn  of  manj  of  tbe  Platonie  Dialojpiea.  Tbis 
han  \tftiii  ^mtt  \ff  ficnnan  cńtica.  wbo  bare  been  ena- 
\At^  Sty  keen  intiiiti'jn  to  diaoorer  wbat  was  in  tbe  mind 
of  Plato,  tboa(fb  wbr^Uj  unrerealed  by  bioBself.  Tbe 
ołjject  tA  tbeir  pffy^nctioo  in  tbese  Tean  is  not  ea^ily 
diJieeniible.  Tbe  letMire  im  tbeir  preparation  would 
tcarc^*!/  łie  aiTorded  durinf^  tbe  latigocs  of  bia  long  jour- 
neyii ;  nor  b  ii  likely  tbaŁ  one  so  avene  to  tbe  literary 
firrmiul((ati<m  of  bi»  view»  would  en^fce  in  aucb  labors 
wbil#'  *n't:xi}t\f-Ą  in  stońn^;  bis  mind  witb  multifanous 
kmmMf^e,  in  examintn^  tbe  dogmas  of  otber  philoso- 
pb<T<i,  and  in  matuńnic  bis  own  views.  In  tbe  absence 
of  all  \nmi\vt  infrmnation,  a  decisi<m  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  Ije  imfiosfiible.  But  tbe  oonclosion  of  Urote  u 
mo*t  plauMiMe — tbat  tbe  Charta  Płatotdca  are  all  sub- 
•e<|iient  Ut  l^to's  entrance  upon  bis  career  as  a  teacher. 

Tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Academy  under  tbe  nile  and  in- 
atrurtion  of  i  ta  f<funder  is  unknown.  Tbat  it  was  tbor- 
oiif^bly  succcMiful  is  erident  frooi  tbe  bigh  and  wide 
reputation  of  its  teacber,  from  tbe  distin^uishcd  names 
of  ita  pupils,  from  tbe  daration  of  Łheir  academical 
counie,  and  from  ita  flourishinfc  condition  at  bis  deatb. 
Amofi^  tbe  roore  notable  of  tbe  earlier  academicians 
were  Aristotłe,  wbo  attended  tbe  instructions  of  tbe 
great  teacber  for  Łwenty  ycars ;  Speusippas,  tbe  nepbew 
of  llato,  and  bis  imrocdiate  succcfMM^r;  Xenocratefl,  wbo 
8ucc<-edrd  Kpeusippus  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  school; 
Ku(łoxus  of  Ciiidus,  tbe  illustrious  astronomer;  tbe  ora- 
tora DomfMtłicnes,  Hyperides,  and  Lycurgus;  tbe  Syra- 
cuHati  Dion,  and  his  comrade  and  murdcrer,  CaHippus. 
May  we  add  "Timon  of  Athens*^  to  tbe  list,  on  ibe 
MTvufri\i  of  the  statemcnt  of  Olyropiodorus,  tbat  "witb 
Plato  alono  did  Łhc  misanthrope  associate."  Men  and 
siron^-minded  women  are  said  to  bave  flocked  to  his 
lecturcs,  as  be  rcnounccd  the  pun^cent  and  mortifying 
inmy  of  .SocraŁes,  abstained  fnim  disputations  in  the 
markcta  and  workshop^  and  refrained  from  hunting  up 
youiig  mon  to  pcrM.>cute  them  witb  logomachies.  He 
difliTod  from  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  abstincnce  from 
oaihs,  sccrecy,  and  dogmat ism;  be  differed  from  tbe 
Sophists,  or  thosc  to  whom  the  name  in  a  later  day  at- 
Łached,  in  requiring  no  fcc  from  his  hearers,  Łbough  be 
accepŁe<l  prescnts  at  times  of  large  amounts.  Honor, 
~«jiown,  and  influence  increased  >vith  odrancing  years. 


He  wa»  -TMjłoir-HL  1't£  r! 
'haiB.  =1  r»tmic  ci.v<a, 
^rfy«-e  rh*^  -łrziaizaciiiaa  ir  j*irścnaaenec^  Tbie  ^atcc^ 
if-c-ja  klsts  P«riśecaa  sotitric  bu  adrice,  ani  R«e^tv«LU. 
PŁ_:^  iao>  bś*  oMÓiieace  api)«  kis  Rim^JBiec>iati<.ci. 
T1m»  jf.naugrr  I^si.ay&zs  rwfer»  lenrce*!  biai  co  ^^raersse, 
chi.fair^  frym  theat  tzhs  be  <i»TT««i  jsikt  adTar:txs«  f-  <r 
hiinwlf  BO  iacryreseec  -.(  crMtfKurm  fijr  the  Si*.:.-tns. 
aoii  ody  <śŚKrblAi  fiir  pćiJLii*  cćy.  Tbese  rv«>  e^yoii- 
tk.os  b>  Sdly  erjiuciiace  DbCftC«e  etMJ«ies  i^  tbr  Lif^e  ^*f 
PtazAi.  asfi  art  retwcui:  aai  exculcaied  as  kc.c::i  in.  th« 
secfccii  Eptacje.  ija  tbe  msna^.a  «4  Vi%  cysi'j5  the 
j*yoxi.s^.  wł^  ectertained  »i^e  ( L uueoc  h.Kal  a$Tir»- 
c>.«H.  aai  was  itiL  ia  tbe  tn^tatai  fUC  yr<£^h.  bb  uccle 
\hr.<k  porsaadćd  PUto  h>  acc«cc  aa  iartiaikia  to  ^oyra- 
cnse.  in  tbe  kM/ce  tbat  bb  iaiŁaeBce  orer  a  TK.Qtbful 
mind  mi^t  pcnon^e  a  i«f»ra£»ja  of  eood  ocder  an«l 
pfrjiApenty.  by  in^iacin^  tbe  abandtioaMiit  of  tbe  saTage 
fołicy  ai»l  craei  pcacti<es  of  tbe  pnccdinc  tyrann^'. 
PLuu  yicUed  witb  be:u£axkKi  and  fełactaarr.  as  be  sdT- 
terwards  deciaied.  and  saiied  for  Syracase  B.C.  367, 
twenty  3rean  after  bb  fint  sappoeed  riat.  He  was  cor- 
dially  wekijcned,  bo«pitabiy  enteftaincdL  and  fur  socne 
time  bandaomely  treaied.  But  no  coBTeraon  waa  ef- 
feeted.  He  fuund  tbe  y«Mmg  cnb  ibe  wbelp  of  tbe  old 
beast.  Dioo  waa  banbbed.  and  Plato  dbooreied  bim~ 
aelf  to  be  rinoally  a  captire  under  surretliance.  He 
was  anuoas  to  rHara  to  Aibem,  bat  tbe  means  of 
eacape  were  nnattainaUe.  DioaysiBS  madę  promisea, 
and  entreaties  wbicb  were  oommands.  andFIato  pro- 
longed  bb  atay  till  tbe  aeasoo  of  navigatioa  in  tbe  en- 
sutng  ycar.  Notwiibstanding  tbb  unbappy  experi- 
ence,  be  was  again  <  BlC  361  >  penoaded  to  Tbit  tbe 
tyrani  of  Symcu$e.  for  tbe  parpose  of  recDociling  Dio- 
ny^ius  to  IHoo,  and  secnring  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  lat  ter 
to  bb  country.  Tbe  attempt  failed  utierly.  Plato's 
life  was  imperilled,  and  be  was  enablcd  to  return  borne 
only  tbrougb  tbe  interrention  of  Arcbytas  of  Tarem  um. 
On  bb  return  be  met  Dioo  at  Olympta,  and  9eems  to 
bave  sanctioned  bb  military  espeditioa  against  Diony- 
sius,  tbougb  refusing  any  diiect  participation  in  tbe  en- 
terprise,  on  accouni  of  the  tecbnical  bospitality  received 
from  tbe  tyrani.  Dion*s  bold  adrentiire  waa  successful. 
Dionysius  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile.  Dion 
aoquired  the  control  of  Sjracuse,  declined  into  tyranni- 
cal  procedures  bimself,  was  aaaasainated  by  bb  comrade 
Callippus,  wbo  was  murdered  ia  tum,  and  in  tbe  coa- 
flict  of  auarcby  Dionysius  was  restwed. 

Tbe  intercourse  of  Plato  witb  Dionysius,  and  even 
witb  Dion,  was  open  to  grave  suspicioo ;  and  bb  risits 
to  Sictly,  with  tbeir  calamitous  issuea,  occasioned  bitter 
reproach.  Tbe  Seventh  Epbtle,  addmsed  to  tbe  fnends 
of  Dion.  is  an  eliborate  expo6ition  of  tbe  motirea  by 
whicb  be  professed  to  ha%'e  been  guided,  and  an  anxiou9 
I  Bpol<>^'  ^^^  ^i"  conduct.  The  disorder  of  the  explana- 
I  tions-,  tbe  subtle  casuistiy  of  tbe  reasoning;  tbe  eaniest 
palltation  of  hb  actions ;  tbe  incon9equences  and  incon- 
gruities  of  hb  statements ;  the  ruggedneas  and  inequal- 
ity  ofthe  e^pression;  tbe  absence  of  art,  alike  in  the 
structure  and  in  the  details  ofthe  letter — are  very  direr- 
gent  from  the  graces  of  Platonie  compoaition,  but  are  in 
perfect  consonance  with  the  situation  of  Plato,  and  with 
the  painful  soUcitudes  of  a  man  compelled  to  justify 
what  he  was  ashamed  of,  and,  after  the  disaster  of  the 
mortifying  erents,  to  puŁ  the  best  posstble  inteq)reta- 
tions  upon  unpleasant  and  damaging  memoriea  which 
could  not  be  suppressed.  Tbe  real  facts  may  bave  been 
these :  Plato,  witb  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  poet,  tbe  con- 
fidence  of  a  pbilosopher,  and  the  ambition  of  a  reformer, 
beliered  tbat  be  could  re-establisb  peace,  good  order, 
and  happiness  in  Syracuse  by  his  presence ;  but  Diony* 
sius  and  his  subjecta  were  equally  intractable;  and  tbe 
Syracusans  were  so  unfitfced  for  civic  and  social  tran- 
quillity,  by  selfish  and  sensual  luxury,  chronić  discord 
and  generał  demoralization,  as  to  be  restlew  under  any 
guvernmenf,  and  refractory  under  any  lawa.  The  dw^- 
solutiou  was  uniyersal  throughout  the  Hellenie  world, 
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though  unrecognised ;  tbe  Łotal  decay  of  Łhe  constttu- 
tion  was  misŁaken  for  an  accidentid,  transitory,  and 
ctirable  disease.  It  was  a  time,  in  somo  respects,  like 
the  pment :  wheo  the  distemperature  of  society  was 
uniyersally  expeńenced;  wben  tbeońes  of  all  ktnda — 
new  constitatlons  on  novel  principles ;  socialistic,  com- 
mtinistic,  and  other  dreams — were  in  vogue,  and  some- 
times  pat  into  practice,  with  only  an  aggravaŁion  of 
niisery.  This  unhappy  condition  of  soctety  explains 
not  merely  PUito'9  fsilures  in  Sicily,  bat  his  disgust  at 
Athenian  politics,  and  the  Yisionaiy,  exŁravagant,  and 
often  imiuoral  derices  of  his  own  political  speculationa. 

The  remainder  of  Plato^s  life,  after  his  tinal  return 
from  Sicily,  was  deyoted  to  his  school.  It  was  paased 
in  great  ease  and  honor,  notwilhsŁanding  the  troubles, 
domesttc  and  foreign,  in  which  Athens  was  iuvolved, 
and  the  suocession  of  wars  which  harassed,  impovcr- 
ished,  and  depopulated  Greece.  He  died  B.C.  347,  in 
the  year  in  which  Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  in  which  he  had  been  bom  (**  Platoni 
diligentis  sus  beneficio  oontigisse,  quod  natali  suo 
decessit,  et  annum  unuro  atque  octogesimum  implevit, 
sine  uUa  deductione,"  Episf,  ri,  6  [58],  §  81).  He  adds 
that  hence  the  Magi,  then  at  Athens,  sacrificed  to  him, 
as  being  of  a  naturę  morę  than  hnman  (**  amptioris  fu- 
iase  soTtis  quani  humans  rati") — thus  fumishing  anoth- 
er  eridence  of  his  mvthical  divinitv. 

From  this  account  of  the  life  of  Plato  it  will  be  seon 
that  he  had  large  and  unsatisfactory  acąuaintance  with 
the  social  ailments  and  political  oonditions  of  his  time ; 
that  he  held  intimate  interconrse  with  the  most  distin- 
gttished  personages  of  the  period ;  that  he  was  brought 
into  ciose  connection  with  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
family,  with  the  Heraclitean,  Megaric,  Pythagorean, 
and  other  schools;  that  his  education  was  large  and 
liberał ;  his  studies,  observation,  and  travel8  raried  and 
cKtensire;  his  talents  Tersatile  and  lofly ;  that  he  unit- 
ed  the  genius  of  the  poet.  the  aptitudes  of  the  rhetori- 
oian,  the  skill  of  the  dialectician,  the  rcason  of  the  phi- 
kiJtopher,  with  the  diligence  of  a  scholar,  the  training 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  propensities  of  a  states- 
man.  He  was  thus  full-armed,  and  prepared  to  convert 
to  his  own  use  all  former  knowledge  and  speculation. 
Ilow  he  employed  his  gifts  and  the  materials  at  his 
oommand  will  be  manifested  by  the  consideration  of  his 
literary  and  philosophical  career. 

n.  Wriiwgs, — The  literary  remains  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Plato  are  among  the  most  extensive  monu- 
ments  of  the  dassic  age  of  Athens,  notwithstanding  the 
disfaror  with  which  he  regarded  writing  as  a  modę  of 
instniction,  and  his  repeatedly  e^pressed  preference  for 
orał  eommunication  in  the  treatment  of  philosophical 
problems  (^Phado,  p.  276 ;  Grotę,  Plato^  voL  i,  eh.  vi,  p. 
221-232).  It  would  be  pressing  too  far  the  remarkable 
declaration  contained  in  the  Seventh  Epistle :  "•  I  have 
never  m3'8eif  written  anything  upon  these  subjects; 
there  neither  is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  a  treatise  of 
Plato**— it  would  be  pressing  this  declaration  too  far  to 
oonclude  from  it  that  Plato  had  written  notbing  up  to 
that  late  period  of  his  life.  It  would  be  pressing  it 
Btill  further,  and  morę  onwarrantably,  to  receive  it  as 
evideoce  that  he  ncver  wrote  anything  at  all.  The 
genuineness  of  the  epistle  is  not  abore  suspicion,  and 
bas  ofcen  been  denied.  Moreover,  Plato  adds :  "  The 
opinions  calłed  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  thoee  of  Socra- 
tes. in  bis  days  of  youthful  rigor  and  glory."  These 
opinions  might  have  been  publisbed  by  writing,  as  well 
ta  by  orał  delivery,  and  still  haye  been  diadaimed ;  and 
there  i»  m.  boU  ftcckm,  or  FlaCooie  myth,  intaacribing 
tkam  to  9ociates  at  any  period  of  his  life;  but  it  ena- 
Ued  Plato  to  disoonnect  himself  from  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  It  is 
certain  that  Plato  discountenanced  the  written  promul- 
gation  of  philosophy,  and  that  his  writings  were  not 
designed  for  generał  drculation,  or  for  the  acąoisition 
of  literary  or  other  famę,  but  as  summaries  for  his  school, 


and  for  the  attestation  of  his  yiews.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  story  of  Hermodorus  sdling  tbe  Platonie  treatises 
in  Sicily,  and  by  the  proverb  founded  thereon :  \óyoi<Tiv 
^EpfióSuipoc  kfiirop€utTau  Yet,  in  despite  of  this  ayer- 
sion,  which  rested  on  grounds  of  personal  eaae  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  on  the  exdusivene88  of  sect  and  other 
philosophic  reasons,  the  Opera  PkUonis  constitute  a  yery 
copious  collection.  They  consist  of  thirty-six  works,  in 
fifty-8ix  books,  counting  the  thirteen  epistles  as  one 
book.  To  these  are  appended,  in  many  editions  of 
Plato,  seyen  treatises  generally  recognised  to  be  spuri- 
ous.  Of  the  thirty-six  works  habitually  ascribed  to 
Plato,  only  two  have  wholly  escaped  challenge  on  the 
scorc  of  authenticit}*. 

It  is  yer}'  important  for  the  student  of  philosophy 
that  the  genuine  treatises  of  Plato  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  those  that  are  doubtful  or  illegitimate. 
It  is  equally  important  that  nonę  should  be  repudiated 
from  fanciful  conjecture.  The  task  of  criticism  seemed 
to  haye  been  adequatdy  executed  by  the  great  scholara 
of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  and  the  results  which 
they  reached  were  not  seriously  questioned  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Since  that  period  a  succession  of 
acute  and  too  ingenious  philologians  in  Germany,  com- 
mencing  with  Tennemann  and  Schleiermacher,  haye 
undertaken  to  determine  the  legitimacy,  tbe  order,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  seyeral  Platonie  treatises, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  notion  of  his  latent  mean- 
ing ;  and  haye  rejected  such  of  the  Dialogues  as  failed 
to  harroonize  in  form,  finish,  or  sentiment  with  their 
preconceiyed  yiews  of  the  Platonie  scheme.  These 
criticisms,  arrangements,  and  rejections  do  not  accord 
with  each  other :  there  are  continual  dissonances  among 
these  organizers  and  repudiators.  If  they  are  foUowed, 
eyerything  becomes  a  ąnaking  bog  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  inquirer.  It  is  safer  and  morę  satisfactory  to  acqui- 
esce  in  the  conclusions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  means 
of  judging  at  their  command  denied  to  us,  and  to  receive 
as  Plato's  what  has  been  receiyed  as  Plato*s  under  their 
authority.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Grotę  comes  after  a 
diligent  and  minutę  examination  of  the  Platonie  canon, 
and  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  on  tbe  part  of  the  op- 
ponents.  He  shows  that  the  acoepted  canon  rests  upon 
the  scheme  of  Thrasyllus,  formed  about  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  that  the  canon  of  Thrasyllus  rests  upon  the 
classification  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  A]exandrian  Library ;  that  the  AIex- 
andrian  critics  probably  deriyed  their  knowledge,  medi- 
ately  or  immediately,  from  Xenocrates  and  the  early 
Academy  itself ;  and  that  the  Platonie  documents  were 
attested  by  their  careful  preseryation,  transcription,  and 
collation  in  the  Academy  itself->the  house  and  manu- 
scripts  of  Plato  haying  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
school.  The  chain  of  eyidence  is  as  complete  as  po»- 
sible  for  the  determination  of  the  authorship  of  ancient 
works.  The  direct  positire  evidence  is  valuable  and 
irrefragable,  but  limited.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  referenccs  in  Aristotle  to  treatises  with  which  he 
connects  the  name  of  Plato ;  references  to  passages  in 
Plato,  but  without  raention  of  his  name ;  and  references 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  ref- 
erences to  evident  passages  in  Plato.  The  Dialogues 
thus  accredited  are,  first,  the  Kepublic,  Timsus,  and 
Laws;  second,  tbe  Phiedon,  Banquet,  Phiedrus,  and 
Gorgias;  thtrd,  the  Meno,  Hippias  Minor,  and  Menex- 
enus ;  fourth,  the  Thesetetus,  Philebus,  and  Sophistes ; 
and  lastly,  the  Politicus,  Apology,  Lysis,  Laches,  and 
perhaps  the  Protagoras,  Euthydemus,  and  Cratylus. 

The  qi]estion  of  the  canon  is  associated  with  seyeral 
other  difficult  inquiries  —  the  order  of  production  and 
dates  of  the  seyeral  works,  their  coherence  and  interde- 
pendence,  their  special  aim,  and  their  pnrpose  as  parts 
of  a  supposed  Platonie  system.  There  are  no  external 
testimonies  or  intemal  criteria  by  which  the  dates  of 
production  can  be  fixed.  In  some  of  the  Dialogues 
eyents  are  mentioned  which  seem  to  determine  the  an- 
terior  limit  of  their  composition,  but  reyeal  notbing  as 
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to  Uter  rears.  Some  cńtics  have  supposed  that  the 
order  or  approximate  dates  could  be  settled  by  tbe  rel- 
aŁive  age  assigned  to  Socratea  in  each.  This  is  rery 
arbitrary  and  fantastical,  and  leares  no  guidance  but 
bold  conjecture.  Some  critics  assume  that  certain 
pieces  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  others 
immediately  after  his  deatb,  others  again  during  the 
period  of  Plato'8  foreiga  wanderings,  and  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  remainder  in  an  indicated  succesaion  afler  tbe 
inatitution  of  the  Academy.  Some  phiiological  legiala- 
torą  decide  that  the  Phsdrua  and  auch  other  Dialogues 
aa  mav  auit  their  fancv  were  the  firat  fruita  of  his  lit- 
erary  fecundity,  in  conaeąuence  of  the  joyous  juveaility 
of  tlieir  utterancea,  the  uncaatigated  redundance  of  im- 
agination,  and  the  poetic  richneaa  of  espresaion.  But 
the  lateat  prodactiona  of  Edmmid  Burkę  were  the  rich- 
est,  the  moat  omate,  fervid,  and  poeticaL 

It  ia  impoaaible  to  diacover  tbe  chronological  order  of 
the  Phitonic  treatiaea.  The  wide  diverait\'  of  opinion 
on  the  aubject,  the  ingenioua  arguments  employed  by 
discordant  acholara  to  confirm  their  own  theoriea  and  to 
refute  thoae  of  others,  atteat  thia  impoesibility.  There 
ia  aa  much  divergence  of  view  in  regard  to  the  8equence 
of  the  Platonie  Dialogues  aa  in  regard  to  the  dramaa  of 
Shakcapeare.  The  hopeleaa  uncertainty  of  all  conclu- 
aions  ia  asaured  bv  the  aimilar  characteriatica  of  both 
authora.  Tbe  productions  of  each  were  aubject  to  con- 
tinued  reriaion  and  alteration ;  the  first  draft  rarely,  if 
ever,  repreaeuted  the  ultimate  form.  Additiona,  aup- 
presaiona,  expan8iona,  roodificationa,  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced  by  both  into  their  worka,  which  were 
not  publiahed  in  permanent  form,  or  thrown  into  circu- 
lation  until  after  the  death  of  their  authora.  Hence  it 
is  an  utterly  deluaire  procedurę  in  either  case  to  under- 
take  to  decide  the  datę  of  production  by  tonę,  by  style, 
by  doctrine,  or  by  hiatorical  statement  or  allusion.  The 
writinga  of  Plato  are  not  bounded  by  the  accidenta  of 
time.  They  bear  the  impreaa  of  hia  hand,  hia  heart,  hia 
aoul,  not  at  particular  moments  of  hia  life,  but  are  the 
flowcr  and  suro  of  hia  whole  intellectual  exiatence. 
Except  in  a  few  inatancea,  which  do  not  affect  the  to- 
tality  of  his  instructions,  there  ia  no  aacertainable  be- 
fore  aud  after,  but  all  atand  uyton  the  aame  chronological 
piane.  The  attempt  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
the  aeyeral  worka  of  Plato  waa  produced  derivea  ita 
chief  intereat  from  the  aid  thence  expected  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  Platonie  doctrines,  and  the  relation 
of  each  treatise  to  the  resL  The  inquiry  ia  tempting, 
but,  even  if  capable  of  aatiafactory  aolution,  wonld  be 
morę  fruitleas  in  the  case  of  Plato  than  of  any  other  phi- 
loaopher.  There  is  so  little  in  Plato  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  so  much  of  tentative,  sceptical,  and  unde- 
fined  exploration,  that  the  chief  result  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation,  if  it  were  practicablc,  would  not  be  the  dia- 
coyery  of  the  prooeaa  of  development  and  expansion,  but 
only  the  aettlement  of  tbe  aeąueuce  of  published  doubts. 

The  que8tion  of  the  connection  of  the  Platonie  writinga 
<early  engaged  attention.  It  aeema  to  hare  been  raiaed 
in  the  yeara  immediately  following  Plato'a  death.  Tbe 
great  critic  Ariatophanea  of  Byzantium,  librarian  of  the 
Museura  at  Alexandria,  put  forth  an  arrangement  of  the 
morę  notable  tractates  of  Plato  in  a  syatem  of  trilogiea, 
the  members  of  each  trilogy  being  determined  by  com- 
munity  of  aubject  or  correspondence  of  form  and  treat- 
roent.  The  Platonie  expostŁion  ia,  for  the  most  part,  ao 
thoroughly  dramatic  that  it  might  naturally  suggeat  an 
arrangement  analogous  to  that  observed  in  theatrical 
compositions.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  mould  to  the 
PlaK^tnic  writinga  is  altogether  arbitrar>',  and  prored  to 
be  inadequate  in  the  banda  of  ita  inventors.  Tbe  Leges 
and  Kpinomis  were  dirorced  from  the  Bepublic;  the  Criłu 
and  Phofdo  were  plaćed  in  a  different  class  from  the 
Eułhyphr<m  and  the  Apology,  Only  fifteen  of  the  trea- 
tises  were  trUogized;  the  rest  were  nngrouped,  and  fol- 
lowed  in  single  file.  Grotę  thinks  the  arrangement  roay 
have  been  earlier  than  Ariatophanea.  The  iroperfec- 
tions  of  the  scheme  are  manifold,  aud  prorokcd  other 


dłstributioDB.  By  aome  critics  his  works  were  arranged 
in  three  classes :  1.  The  Direct,  or  dramatic;  2.  The  In- 
direct,  or  narratire ;  8.  The  Mixed.  This  dispoaition  is 
awkward,  insofficient,  and  indistinct.  Only  two,  or  at 
most  three  of  the  works  of  Plato  are  really  namtive. 
All  the  rest  are  dialogues,  and  therefore  dramatic ;  but 
theae  are  composed  of  dialoguea  blended  in  rarying  pro- 
portiona  with  narratiye.  Under  the  retgn  of  the  first 
emperors  of  Romę  the  Platonie  remaiua  were  redis- 
tributed  by  Thraayllus,  to  whom  were  due  two  distinct 
achemea.  Imitating  the  example  of  Ariatophanea,  and 
guided  by  the  aame  dramatic  analogy,  he  diapoecd  the 
whole  recognised  works  of  Plato  in  nine  tetralogies,  or 
groups  of  four  each.  The  firat  tetralogy,  in  which  a 
real  community  of  subject  and  an  orderly  derelopment 
are  manifest,  was  formed  of  the  Euthypkron^  Apology, 
Crilo,  and  Phcbdo — which  atill  lead  the  procession  of 
the  Corpus  PlaUmicum  in  nearly  all  editions  of  Plato'a 
worka.  But  the  tetralogies  of  Tbrasyllns  had  no  roore 
chronological  truth,  and  rarely  morę  log^cal  coherence, 
thau  the  trilogiea  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  They  do 
not  seem  to  hare  satisfied  himsclf,  for  he  proposed  an- 
other  and  totally  diyerae  classification  of  the  Platonie 
memorials,  fonnded  upon  their  form  and  aim  rather  than 
on  their  subject  or  supposed  succession.  In  thia  plan 
Thrasyllus  distinguiahed  the  Platonie  treatiaes  into — 
I.  Inąuiaitory ;  II.  Expoaitory.  The  Inquiaitory  produc- 
tiona  were  divided  into,  A.  Gymnaatic;  B.  A^nistic 
The  Gymnaatic  were  aubdivided  into,  1.  Obstetrical ;  '2. 
Peirastic,  or  Tentative ;  and  the  Agoniatic  into,  1.  Con- 
firmatory,  or  Monatratory ;  and  2.  Kefutatory.  The  £x- 
poaitory  treatiaes  were  separated  into,  C.  Theoretical, 
and  D.  Practical.  Each  of  these  contained  two  cla.<sses: 
the  Theoretical — 1.  Physical;  2.  Logical;  and  the  Prac- 
tical— 1.  Etbical,  and  2.  Political.  The  two  schemca  are 
cxhibited  by  Grotę  in  tabular  form  {PiatOj  yóL  i,  eh.  ir. 
p.  161, 162). 

The  ancients  thtis  renounoed  the  effort  to  reduce  into 
a  connected  series  the  yrritings  of  Plato,  either  by  the 
evidence  of  the  order  of  their  production,  or  by  hypo- 
thetical  indications  of  their  logical  and  philosophical  in- 
terdependence.     Such  disappointment  did  not  cool  tbe 
ardor  or  repress  the  audacity  of  the  German  philologians. 
Schleiermacher  bluntly  asaumed  that  the  various  pro- 
ductiona  of  Plato  conatituted  preconceived  and  well-or- 
dered  parta  of  a  ayatematic  doctrine,  contemplated  in  ita 
integriry  from  the  beginning  of  hia  career.     Starting 
from  this  point,  he  undertook  to  detect  by  intemal  signa 
the  perioda  of  production,  the  relation  of  tbe  parta  to 
each  other,  tbe  purpose  of  each  treatiae,  and  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  whole  philoaophy.     Whatever  did  not  ac- 
cord  with  thia  acheme  waa  set  aaide  as  a  diaconnected 
or  incidental  labor,  or  was  rejected  as  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence.     Schleicrmacher's  view8  raiaed  up  a  hoat  of  op- 
ponents,  but  a  hoat  of  imitators  of  his  procedurę  alao. 
It  is  not  appropriate  to  examine  berę  the  theory  of 
Schleiermacher,  or  the  theories  of  his  antagoniats;  or  to 
point  out  what  baa  been  admitted  and  what  rejected  by 
each  of  the  acute  diaputants.     The  theaea  of  Schleier- 
macher, Ast.,  Socher,  C.  K.  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  St«in- 
hart,  SUaemihl,  Munk,  and  Ueberweg  are  carefuUy  atated, 
weighed,  and  judged  in  Grote'a  laborious  and  tedioua 
work.     The  diacussion  is  noticed  here  because  it  in- 
volves  the  deciaion  of  two  very  important  pointa  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato :  Was  there  any 
unity  of  design  in  the  literary  productions  of  this  phi- 
losopher  ?     Is  there  any  unity  of  execution,  any  mc- 
thodical  scheme  of  philusophy  in  them?     In  other 
words,  did  Plato  conteraplate  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  the  elaboration  of  that  scheme  which  may 
be  deduced  from  his  works  ?     Does  each  separate  work 
bear,  from  the  intention  of  its  author,  a  deflnite  relation, 
and  render  a  deiinite  senrice  to  any  complete  doctrine  ? 
Are  the  works  of  Plato  to  be  considered  parta  of  a  sya- 
tem? or  aa,  in  the  main,  occasional  and  fragmentary 
prescntations  of  diaconnected  parta  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry  ?    These  que8tions  próbo  tbe  whole  significance 
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of  Plato*a  career  and  of  Łhe  Platonie  doctrine,  and  we 
assent  substantially  to  the  conclusions  of  Grutę.  The 
klea  of  a  preconceiTed  plan  had  been  rejected  by  Ast, 
Socher,  Hermann,  Stallbaumi  and  others,  before  it  waa 
impugned  by  Grotę.  A  system  of  philosopfay  is  always 
a  production  of  slow  and  gradual  growtb,  reqairuig  not 
merely  long  meditatlon  and  frequent  re-examination, 
but  favorable  circumstances,  so  that  it  is  rarely  com- 
pleted  by  its  origiuator,  except  in  metfaod  and  broken 
outline.  The  philosophy  of  Comte  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
sŁsnoes  of  complete  organization  by  the  author  himself ; 
tbe  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  an  instance  of  the  much 
oommoner  result  of  only  fragmentary  indication.  The 
assumption  of  Schleiennacher  is  at  ^ariance  with  nearly 
sil  experience.  Certain  fundamental  view8  in  regard 
Łu  pńnciple  or  method,  usually  to  both,  for  they  are  al- 
most  indissolubly  connectedi  present  themselves  to  the 
qutck  appreheusion  and  creative  imagination  of  the 
yoimg  philosopher.  These  long  stniggle  to  shape  them- 
selyes  iuto  definite  form.  They  are  at  tirst  vague,  though 
luminous;  active,  though  indeterminatc ;  indistinct  in 
oatlinet  though  of  penetrating  radiance.  As  separate 
questioii3  arise,  they  are  discussed  under  the  impulse 
and  by  the  guidanoe  of  the  new  light:  and  each  suoces- 
sire  discussion  renders  this  new  force  morę  distinct, 
morę  prominent,  and  morę  controlling.  With  the  proc- 
eas  of  such  eKpansion,  new  modifications  and  new  ap- 
plications  are  introduced,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oppor- 
umity  is  afforded,  after  the  performance  of  this  course, 
for  rcrbing  the  chain  of  progression,  that  a  philosopher 
is  enabled  to  present  his  doctrine  in  harmonious  integ- 
rity.  Was  this  oppprtuuity  afTorded  to  Plato,  outside 
of  tbe  sphere  of  his  acroamatic  expositions?  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  if  not  roundly  denied.  In  his  pub- 
lisbed  worka  we  find  fragmentary  re%'elations  only,  ac- 
companied  by  incongruities  and  positiye  inconsistencies, 
vhich  would  surely  have  been  absent  from  speculations 
complete  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  and  not  merely 
in  rarioas  atages  of  development. 

ir  there  was  no  unity  of  purpose  in  the  sereral  pro- 
ductions,  if  they  were  never  contemplated  in  their  con- 
ception  as  parts  of  a  generał  and  concordant  system, 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  definite  unity  in  their  exe- 
cution.  Tbe  whole  is  compoaed  of  all  its  parts.  The 
mcditated  whole  may,  indeed,  be  discemed  "by  the 
mind'9  eye^  where  several  of  the  parts  have  been  lost 
or  never  supplied,  as  any  circle  may  be  completcd  from 
a  śogle  are,  or  from  the  broken  segroents  of  the  same 
circumference.  But  that  this  may  be  done  it  is  essen- 
tial  that  all  the  members  iinished  or  preserved  shall 
hare  the  same  currature,  shall  have  been  described  by 
the  same  radlus  revolving  round  the  same  centrę.  This 
cantiot  be  said,  and  cannot  be  supposed  without  violent 
prcsamptions,  of  the  Platonie  treatises.  All  that  we 
know,  and  all  that  we  cau  positively  discem,  is  ad- 
rer»e  to  such  an  hypothesia.  The  style  of  Plato  is  sin- 
gnlarly  rarious :  its  yariet}''  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
indicattons  of  the  wealth,  freedom,  and  actiyity  of  his 
cenius.  The  structure  of  tbe  sereral  dialogues  is  so  in- 
geniously  diyersified  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
claasification,  and  to  make  them,  like  the  plays  of 
Shakcspeare,  each  a  distinct  species  in  itself.  PUito's 
modę  of  proceilure  is  as  elastic  as  his  style.  The  So- 
cratic  method  of  disputation  may  be  usually  retained, 
bat  its  spirit  is  curiously  changed  in  dLfTerent  applica- 
lions,  and  its  prominence  is  raried.  The  pointa  of  view, 
the  central  stations,  are  eonstantly  shifted  in  passing 
fmm  one  dialogue  to  another,  and,  as  a  neoessary  result, 
the  aspects  presented  are  changed— the  tendencies  are 
disstmilar  and  the  doctrines  are  uncoalescing.  But 
morę  than  this:  yery  few  of  the  treatises  of  Plato  are 
construcŁiye  or  dogmaticaL  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
ńmply  negative  or  inąuisitorial.  The  latter  do  not 
seek  to  maintain  any  dependence  on  the  former.  They 
are  separateil  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  intellectiial 
sphere.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  works— presnmably 
the  late  and  stiU  crude  prodacts  of  his  old  age,  the  s?c- 


ond  fruitage  that  never  ripens — that  Plato  enonncea 
principles  which  are  neither  inductions  nor  deductions, 
and  propounds  dogmas  which  are  rather  germs  of  un- 
developed  speculation  than  the  partial  representation 
of  the  conclusions  of  a  system  already  completed  and 
formulated.  However  greatly  be  may  have  trayestied 
and  sublimated  the  character  of  his  teacher  and  philo- 
sophical  protagonist,  his  procedurę  was  in  the  main  and 
throughout  honestly  and  eamestly  Socratic,  and  his  aim 
was  Socratic  alsa  Hb  object  was  not  the  establish- 
ment of  a  doctrine,  but  the  stimulation  of  candid  inves- 
tigation,  in  order  to  free  his  hearers  from  the  stagnation 
of  thought  and  the  obsession  of  vulgar  or  treacherous 
errors.  He  was  not  a  doctrinaire,  but  an  inąuirer;  or, 
rather,  he  taught  the  need  and  practice  of  inyestigation, 
not  a  body  of  conclusions.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an 
intellectual  unity,  vague,  unformed,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure  unconscions,  in  the  constitution  of  eyery  man ;  there 
is  a  mental  identity,  through  innumerable  and  often 
wide  changes  of  opinion,  in  the  entire  career  of  eycry 
thinker;  and  this  unity  and  this  identity,  intuitiyely 
recognised  by  the  pupil  or  student,  will  suggest  purpose 
where  no  purpose  was  present,  and  fumish  the  clements 
of  an  imaginary  system  which  neyer  revealed  itself  to 
its  parenL  To  this  cause  may  be  largely  assigned  the 
strange  and  divergent  deyelopments  of  the  Platonie 
philosophy  in  the  seyeral  schools  which  sheltered  their 
reyeries  under  the  prestige  of  his  great  name.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  proper  subject  to  pursue  further 
this  linę  of  reflection.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  text 
that  there  was  no  oonscious  scheme,  no  unity  of  execu- 
tion,  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  approre  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  haye  been  regarded  by  Grotę,  who  says, 
"  I  shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  aa  contributious  to 
one  positive  doetrinal  ayatem,  nor  as  occupying  an  in- 
tentional  place  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  one  pre- 
conceiyed  scheme,  nor  as  successire  manifestatiotis  of 
change,  knowable  and  determinable,  in  the  yiews  of  the 
author.  For  us  they  exist  as  distinct  imaginary  con- 
yersations,  composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown 
times  and  under  unknown  specialties  of  circumstance" 
(PltitOj  vol.  i,  eh.  vi,  p.  279). 

The  modę  in  which  these  question8  may  be  decided 
regulates  the  interpretation  to  be  giyen  to  the  Platonie 
philosophy,  both  in  the  original  conception  of  its  author 
and  in  its  subseąnent  developments.  It  explain8  the 
origin,  the  canse,  and  the  filiation  of  the  later  dirergen- 
cies,  and  their  wide  separation  from  each  other.  It  de- 
terminea  our  appreciation  of  the  naturę  and  extent  of 
Platona  seryices  to  his  own  and  futurę  times,  fixe8  his 
position  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  the  derel- 
opment  of  human  intellecL  It  affects  our  estimate  of 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
times;  and,  indeed,  penetrates  and  colors  erery  part  of 
the  criticism  which  may  be  hazarded  on  his  personal 
and  speculatiye  career. 

III.  Relałions  to  his  Times, — For  the  just  and  ade- 
ąuate  conception  of  Plato  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain 
his  actual  position  in  the  Hellenie  world,  and  his  atti- 
tude  towards  Attie  thought,  the  thought  both  of  the 
generał  public  and  of  the  cultivated  intelligences  in  that 
period  of  mental  actiyity  which  followed  the  death  of 
Periclcs.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
markable  inission  of  Socrates ;  for,  howeyer  Plato  may 
haye  transmuted  and  glorificd  his  master,  he  unąues- 
tionably  continued  his  labors  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
both  spoke  in  hu  name  and  contemplated  the  same  pub- 
lic results.  The  extrcme  democraey  of  Athens,  which 
was  only  the  fuUest  and  most  pronounced  exhibition  of 
the  generał  Hellenie  tcndency,  threw  all  power^politi- 
cal,  social,  and,  we  may  al  most  say,  religious — into  the 
hands  of  the  multitude.  The  populace  becamc  morę 
wilful,  arrogant,  and  recklesa  after  the  demoraltzation 
produced  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  plague. 
But  the  intractable  Demus,  described  in  buming  linea- 
ments  by  Aristophanes,  is  always  under  the  guidance  or 
at  tbe  mercy  of  demagogiies,  flatterers,  and  time-serying 
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politlcians.  Tlie  seDse  of  power  prodiiced  in  the  maMes 
the  feeling  of  rigbt,  for  wiŁb  merę  nambers  "  might  is 
right;"  aud  the  execrable  maxim, "  Stet  pro  ratione  vo- 
luntas,"  is  Łbe  motto  of  an  ochlocracy  even  morę  tban  it 
is  of  an  autocrat.  Tbe  mob  cannot  be  led  by  constdera- 
tions  of  abatnict  morality ;  it  may  be  wheedled  by  per- 
suasion,  by  adroit  catch-words,  by  desterous  appeals  to 
i  to  whims,  passions,  and  immediate  interests.  At  Ath- 
ena  it  had  lost  all  reverence  for  the  cardinal  principles 
of  right;  it  had  been  greatly  comipted  by  the  incidents 
and  conseąuences  of  the  war;  it  was  habitually  mia- 
guided  for  aelfish  purposes  by  ito  diasolute  leadera ;  gen- 
tleneas,  mercy,  justice,  prudence,  were  all  diacredit^d; 
and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  momentar}'  caprice,  to 
insane  snspicion,  and  to  blind  fury  (Plato,  De  Ń^,  viii, 
x-xiii;  Xenoph.  De  Rep,  Ath.  Oratores  Attici,  passim). 
In  thene  rcspecta  tbe  Atheniana  were  merely  the  high- 
est  exemplification  of  the  contemporaneous  apirit  of  tbe 
Greeka.  The  leadera,  who  debauched  tbe  pcople,  could 
hope  to  gain  or  to  retain  their  ascendency  only  by  en- 
couraging  the  debauched  aentimente  by  which  they 
throve.  Under  tbese  circumstances  professed  teachers 
risited  the  Greek  cities  and  thronged  to  Athens,  under- 
taking  to  oomrounicate  for  pay  the  corroding  arts  by 
which  the  popiUace  might  be  swayed,  and  office,  power, 
honor,  and  emolument  aoquired.  By  the  union  of  tbese 
bad  influences  truth  lost  all  reapect ;  virtue  all  author- 
ity;  the  aense  of  right  was  destroyed;  every  ancient 
rule,  custom,  or  institution  was  deprived  of  ito  sanction ; 
every  venerable  principle  was  brought  into  contempt; 
morality  was  supplanted  by  passion  or  apparent  expe- 
diency;  nothing  stable  was  auffered  to  remaiii;  words 
became  juggiera*  toola,  reaaon  waa  degraded  to  chican- 
ery,  casuistry,  and  sonorous  plansibility;  and  specioua 
rhetoric  or  arabiguous  commonplaces  took  the  place  of 
wia<lora.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  for  the  renewed 
hcalth  of  society,  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  community,  for 
the  reatoratłon  of  order  in  the  atate,  till  this  vicioua  cir- 
clc  of  delutdona  had  been  broken  and  auppreased.  But 
the  deluaiona,  and  the  peniicioua  practicea  which  at- 
tended  them,  were  fortified  by  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
and  of  practical  aagacity ;  and  thia  conceit  could  not  be 
overcorae  without  expo8ing  the  ignprance  which  it  eon- 
cealed,  and  compclling  the  vain  tribe  of  blind  leadera 
of  the  blind  to  confeaa  their  ignorance  with  ahame  and 
remorse.  The  most  effectual  modę  of  reaching  thia  re- 
anlt  might  well  aeem  to  be  the  examination  of  the  nat- 
urę, import,  and  ambiguitiea  of  worda,  habitually  and 
looaely  used  without  reference  to  their  speeial  signifi- 
cance  or  insignificance  ^  the  inreatigation  of  the  shad- 
owy  and  unaettled  notiona  attached  to  current  phraaea 
and  accepted  aphoriams;  the  diacorery  of  the  charac- 
teriatica  and  relationa  of  propoaitiona,  both  in  particular 
employmenta  and  in  their  generał  conatitution ;  and  the 
detection  of  the  conditiona  under  whicli  Talid  conclu- 
aiona  might  be  drawn.  Leasona  of  this  character  could 
not  be  efifectualiy  communicated  to  persona  confident  in 
their  own  knowledge  and  perspicacity,  and  contemning 
all  who  were  of  a  diflerent  coromunion,  otherwise  than 
by  propounding  a  aeriea  of  intcrrogationa  growing  not 
out  of  each  other,  but  out  of  the  answera  to  each  quea- 
tion,  and  thua  leading  the  respondenta  into  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexities,  absurditiea,  inconsistencie?,  and  impo- 
tent confuaion.  No  escape  would  then  be  left  from  the 
recognition  of  previoua  ignorance  and  error.  The  better 
natures  would  be  atimulated  to  further  inquir}',  and  to 
peraisteut  effurts  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  momentoua 
trutba,  or,  at  least,  to  abatain  from  the  preconization  of 
manifest  uncertainties,  unmeaning  rerbiage,  or  inter- 
cated  miarcpresentationa,  as  unąuestionable  truth.  Now 
this  procedurę  waa  the  Socratic  eknchusy  and  it  waa 
mainly  conducted  by  means  of  the  Socratic  sorites — a 
moat  fallacioua  form  of  reasoning,  but  moat  piercing  in 
nnveiling  the  hollow  pretensions  of  arrugnnt  sophiatry. 
It  waa  a  keen  "  examination  of  conscience,"  iutendcd  to 
lay  bare  the  habitual  sina  of  ignorance,  faKsc  knowledge, 
aud  fraudulent  conceit.    It  was  not  designcd  to  teach 


anything  but  the  knowledge  of  self,  and  fhe  accompa- 
nying  knowledge  of  ignorance  disguised  as  wisdoui. 
This  was  the  true  No»ce  teipsutn,  and  tbe  ground  ou 
which  the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the 
wisest  of  men — becauae  he  proferaed  to  know  nothing. 
It  was  a  contrivance  for  sweeping  away  error,  as  the 
indispensable  preliminary  for  the  discorery  of  tnith. 
It  was  not  the  announcement  of  truth,  but  the  prepara- 
tion  for  its  reception.  It  was  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance,  which  must  precede,  and  might  induce,  the  re$tr>- 
ration  of  individual,  social,  and  political  bealth,  moral- 
it}',  and  welfare.  We  see  from  the  testimony  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  and  cven  Aristophanes,  to  what  cruel  tor- 
tures,  to  what  writhing  reluctations,  to  what  bitter  re- 
flections,  to  what  irritating  mortificationa,  the  catethu- 
mens  in  this  strange  school  were  subjected.  Sonie  went 
away  penitent,  some  sought  fuUer  knowledge,  and  at- 
tached tbemaelyes  to  tbe  master  with  reverent  lorę  and 
eager  desire  to  leam,  some  followed  him  to  acquire  the 
secret  of  bis  art,  that  they  might  apply  it  to  the  nefa- 
rious  practioes  which  he  proposed  to  fnistrate.  Hence 
from  tbe  Socratic  school  issued  Alcibiadea,  and  Critias, 
and  Charmides,  and  Xenophon — the  mcrcenary  soldicr 
and  enemy  of  his  countr}\  But  the  most  of  the  diaci- 
ples  departed  in  ragę  and  confusion,  to  feed  upon  their 
husks,  to  repeat  their  old  practices,  and  to  nurse  enmity 
against  the  man  and  the  prbcess  by  which  they  had 
been  exposed  and  brought  to  shame. 

The  rocation  of  Socrates  was  excrcised  in  the  dock- 
yards,  the  ^'orkshops,  the  markets,  the  atreeta,  and  alł 
places  of  public  gathering.  He  straggled  about,  seizin^' 
upon  every  chance  idler  whom  he  might;  and  whuni 
he  faacinated,  or  hutton'holed,  so  that  "he  could  not 
chooae  but  hear.'*  Plato  changed  the  audience  an<1 
the  yenue;  but  he  puraucd  the  aame  dialectical  meth- 
od  as  his  instructor,  for  the  same  purposes,  with  tbe 
same  distant  prospects;  but  with  grcater  eleganoo, 
higher  culture,  and  in  a  loftier  rangę  of  thought,  iUus- 
tration,  and  expres8ion.  Like  Socrates,  he  aimcd  at  ro- 
ercing  his  hearers  into  an  examination  of  the  meanini: 
of  their  terms  and  the  contents  of  their  propositions 
single  or  connected,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put  aside 
the  miaguiding  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  empty 
pretence  of  knowledge,  andof  aophiatical  rulee  of  action. 
When  thia  was  achiered,  something  morę  might  be  at- 
Łempted :  till  this  was  done,  nothing  beneficial  could  be 
expccted.  The  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  mi^ht 
train  men  in  the  legitimate  employment  of  languagc 
and  the  instruments  of  thought,  but  was  not  calculated 
for  the  eatabliabment  of  a\'8tematic  doctrine;  and  they 
had  direct  relation  to  the  positłve  needs  of  the  llelk-nic 
communities  of  their  time,  rather  than  to  the  intcUect- 
ual  aspirationa  of  a  few  cultivated  minds.  If  thcsc 
viewa  be  correct,  it  is  manifest  that  Plato  could  neither 
have  contemplated  nor  executed  any  roundcd  scheme 
of  philosophy  in  the  writings  that  remain  to  us ;  and  we 
know  that  we  possess  all  his  important  worka.  The 
philosophy  that  may  be  aacribed  to  hira  must  thercfore 
be  patiently,  and  in  aome  degree  at  least  conjecturally, 
devcloped  from  the  hints  that  he  bas  given,  and  frum 
the  scattered  tenets  that  he  bas  expressed. 

There  ia  another  peculiarity  which  pointa  in  the  same 
direction.  Artistic  conaiderationa,  and  the  deaire  to  re- 
produce  the  life  of  the  time  and  the  familiar  interc<>tir»e 
of  Atheniana,  may  have  induced  Plato  to  adopt  the  form 
of  dialogue  in  nearly  all  hia  compoaitions.  The  truer 
representation  both  of  Socrates  and  of  tbe  Socratic  niode 
of  procedurę  may  aLso  have  concurred  in  recommcnding 
the  dramatic  preacntation  of  his  inquiries.  But  the  di- 
alogue had  another  and  still  higher  advautage  for  him : 
it  enabled  him  to  conccal  hia  opinions,  and  to  dissociate 
himaelf  from  any  doctrincs  calculated  to  give  offenre.  or 
that  might  give  offence,  to  the  irritable  i)eop]e  of  Aih- 
ena.  The  fate  of  Socrates  was  alwaya  before  his  eyes: 
and  with  much  raore  sincerity,  aa  well  as  art,  than  l)e«^ 
cartes,  he  evadc<l  responsibility  ftir  his  opiniona.  Ile 
did  not  only  adopt  the  furm  of  dialitgue,  but  he  madc 
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Socntes  Łhe  principal  speakera  Ulustrating  the  Socnitic 
method  under  the  mask  of  Socrates,  and  puttlng  nearly 
eyerythiDg  of  weight,  moment,  or  originality  iuŁo  bis 
mouth.  He  nereiT  appean  in  propria  persona,  There 
is  nothing  to  oonnect  bim  before  the  Athenian  dicaa- 
teries  with  any  tenet  in  his  writings.  There  is  a  eon- 
stant  aToidanoe  of  definite  doctrine,  a  frequent  censure 
of  wńtten  instniction,  a  continua!  reference  to  the  ob- 
stetrical  procedurę,  and  a  deliberatc  renunciation  of  all 
responsibility.  £verything  is  thna  advene  to  syste- 
matic  unity  of  any  kind  in  the  Corptu  Platomcum, 

IV.  Literary  and  Arłutie  Merits. — The  dramatic 
form  of  nearly  all  the  Platonie  writings  bas  just  been 
mentłoned  as  one  of  the  instmmentalitiea  by  wbich  the 
philosupher  sbrouded  his  personality,  and  witbdrew 
himself  from  the  malice  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  it 
oonstitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellenoes  of  his 
oompoAition.  Whaterer  oonstniction  may  be  put  upon 
Plato^s  philoaophic  career,  whatever  value  may  be  as- 
signed  to  his  speculations,  whaterer  censures  of  bis  doc- 
trines  may  be  hazarded,  his  varied  literary  merits  and 
graces  hare  always  won  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion.  In  a  beautiful  epigram  on  his  great  comic  eon- 
temporary  attributed  to  bim,  Plato  sa3rs  that  the  Graces 
fouod  in  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a  tempie  wbich  sbould 
nerer  decay.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  Pla- 
to'8  constant  companions.  He  caught  from  them  many 
delicate  tums  of  eicpression  and  attitudes  of  thonght ; 
aiid  be  offered  in  his  own  Protean  mind  an  equally  im- 
perishable  tempie  for  Łhe  habitation  of  the  Graces. 
Plato  probably  owes  much  morę  of  his  immortality  to 
tbe  b^uities  of  his  compositions  than  he  does  to  bis 
philosophic  splendor  and  profundity ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
chiefly  through  the  fascination  of  his  manner  that  his 
doctrines  secured  the  attention  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciatioa  and  aoceptanoe.  The  literary  attractions  of 
tbe  Platonie  writings  fumisb  their  iirst  and  most  eastly 
mogniaed  daim  to  permanent  renown,  and  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  aocidental  or  undesigned  characteristics. 
Piato'3  earliest  efforta  were  in  the  direction  of  poetry. 
He  is  believed  to  have  produced  attempts  of  high  pre- 
tension  in  the  popular  forms  of  poetic  art.  Xo  literary  ap- 
prenUoeship  eąuals  poetical  composition.  When  he  first 
associated  himself  with  Socrates  be  was  fuli  of  dreams 
of  political  distinction,  and  he  may  have  expected  to 
dertve  from  the  intercourse  the  same  aids  for  a  political 
career  which  were  derived  by  other  illustrious  pupils  of 
tbe  school.  When  he  renounced  the  temptations  of  a 
political  career,  he  converted  to  philosophic  purposes  all 
tbe  knowledge  of  literary  art  and  all  tbe  faculties  of  ef- 
fecttve  expre8sion  wbich  he  had  acquired  by  his  pre- 
rious  discipline.  The  result  was  a  style  unriralled  for 
rariety,  fertility,  vivacity,  ease,  fiexibility,  and  almost 
ereiy  form  of  literary  exoellence.  The  great  difficulty 
of  expre9sion — to  say  simple  tbings  simply,  and  ordi- 
nary  things  with  propriety  (dificile  est  communia  di" 
cerę) — ^was  never  surmounted  by  any  writer  with  such 
felłcity  as  by  Plato.  Nonę  bas  approached  bim  in  the 
natural  facility  with  which  he  changes  the  mood  of  ex- 
preasion  with  the  changed  mood  of  feeling,  or  with  the 
requiremeDts  of  the  changing  subject.  He  tums  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  serere,"  with  inimitable 
self-poasession ;  rising  withouteffort  to  the  highest  sub- 
limitiea  of  imagination,  descending  without  a  fali  to  the 
piayfulness  of  unchecked  humor,  and  poising  himself  in 
tbe  middle  air  without  hazard  and  without  uneasy  flut- 
tering  of  his  pinions. 

Tbe  exuberanoe  of  the  Greek  yocabulary  can  be  eBti- 
mated  only  by  comparing  Aristophanes  with  Plato — 
oot  that  they  exhanst  its  wealtb,  but  that  they  bave 
an  ampler  mastery  of  its  treasures  than  any  other  writ- 
eis  of  tbe  tongue.  In  this  comparison  Plato  will  not 
appear  inferior  to  Aristophanes  in  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
seasions,  in  the  bappiness  of  their  employment,  or  in 
the  foroe  of  their  combinations.  Words,  are,  howerer, 
only  the  currency  of  thoogbt  and  feeling.  The  pre- 
eminent  meńt  of  Plato  is  eąually  manifest  in  the  plas- 


ticity  of  his  phraseology ;  the  appropńate  tums  of  ex- 
pression  —  tbe  homeliness  at  times,  at  times  the  rare 
magnificence  of  his  diction ;  the  close  adaptation  of  the 
utterance  to  the  sentiment,  so  as  to  fumisb  a  perfect 
cast  of  whatever  is  intended  to  be  oonveyed,  no  matter 
how  convoluted  and  intńcate.  To  these  qualities  must 
be  added  the  balance  and  barmony  of  all  the  instrumen- 
talities  of  communication,  and — that  which  most  de- 
lighted  an  Attic  ear — the  rhytbm  and  melody  wbich 
are  almost  as  imperceptible  to  moderos  as  **  the  musie 
of  the  spheres'*  to  those  wbo  know  not  "divine  philos- 
ophy." 

These  remarkable  excellences  are  only  aids  for  the 
fuller  exhibition  of  higher  characteristics  of  art.  The 
drama  was  tbe  favorite  recreation  of  tbe  Athenian  peo- 
ple;  their  whole  life  was  dramatic;  their  time  was 
spent  in  tbe  open  air,  **heańng  or  telling  some  new 
thing;"  their  political  discussions  were  dramatic;  their 
forensic  coutroyersies  were  tborougbly  theatrical ;  their 
social  gatherings  and  their  street  colloquies  were  all 
dramatic — and  tbe  dialogue  was  in  conseąuence  the 
natural  representation  of  their  daily  existence,  as  well 
as  of  the  customary  procedurę  of  Socrates.  The  Dia- 
logues  of  Plato,  at  once  artful  and  artistic,  seeroed 
wholly  devoid  of  art,  from  their  oorrespondence  with 
the  familiar  usages  of  the  people ;  and  thus  they  won 
regard  and  ready  acceptance,  which  might  baye  been 
sturdily  refused  to  a  morę  demonsŁratiye  form  of  com- 
munication.  Then,  too,  tbe  dialogue  enabled  tbe  an- 
thor  to  tura  and  twist  a  question  into  eyery  imaginable 
attitude  and  shape,  and  Plato  reyelled  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  legerdemain.  It  furaished  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  thesis  or  a  doubt  on  eyery  possible  side ; 
of  bringiog  forward  and  answering,  modifying,  appreci- 
ating,  or  evading,  eyery  conceivable  objection ;  and  of 
thus  applying  the  Socratic  elenchus  in  the  most  start- 
ling  manner  and  with  the  best  efTect.  It  also  enabled 
Plato  to  keep  eyer  in  the  foreground  his  beIoved  teacher, 
wbo  was  eleyated  by  his  presentation,  though  dressed 
up  80  as  to  be  incapable  of  recognition. 

This  prominence  of  Socrates  poiuts  to  another  charm 
of  the  Platonie  writings.  We  haye  little  reason  to  be- 
lieye  that  the  Socrates  of  Plato  was  the  man  wbom 
Xenophon  described,  wbom  Aristophanes  ridiculed, 
wbom  the  Athcnians  laughed  at,  wbom  Anytus  and 
Melitus  indictcd,  and  wbo  drank  the  hemlock  in  the 
public  dungeon.  The  character  presented  was  tbor- 
ougbly unreal  and  wholly  idealized ;  but  it  was  a  per- 
fectly  natural  and  coitsistent  creatton — as  much  so  as 
Hamlet,  Prospero,  or  Falstaff.  It  was  a  liying  portrait 
of  one  wbo  had  neyer  appeared  in  that  fashion  in  life. 
Tbe  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  other  per- 
sonages  introduced  into  the  magie  roirror  of  Plato.  The 
dramatic  imagination  is  continually  diaplayed  by  him 
with  a  power  and  a  sagacity  wbich  might  bave  been 
enyied  by  Sophocles,  by  Aristophanes,  or  by  Moli^re. 
These  lifelike  personages,  moreorer,  are  not  employcd 
by  bim  as  yain  puppets,  or  as  pageantry  to  excite  sur- 
prise  or  to  decorate  tbe  scenę.  They  have  a  sufBcient 
ratio  essendi,  and  help  forward  all  tbe  grayer  purposes 
of  tbe  pbilosopher.  How  much  morę  effectiye  are  the 
illustration  and  the  pungency  of  the  reasoning  when 
they  are  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  thoughts 
and*  feelings  of  personages  like  ourselyes  and  our  ac- 
quaintances!  Mr.  Grotę  bas  sbown  the  aim  and  the 
seryice  of  the  endless  que8tionings  and  incondusiye  ar- 
gumentation  of  Plato ;  and  he  bas  noted  their  partial 
correspondence  with  the  unappreciated  method  of  the 
scboolmen.  Botb  procedures  appear  tedious,  oyer-sub- 
tle,  and  absurd  to  modem  apprehensions;  yet  they  had 
their  use,  and  might  be  reyiyed  with  advantage.  But 
the  Platonie  art  renders  the  further  seryice  of  bringing 
"  bome  to  roen's  business  and  bosoms**  the  grave  per- 
plexities  which  are  discussed  in  so  many  forms  and 
clothed  in  such  chameleon  hues;  and  also  of  making 
men  take  a  liyely  interest  in  debates,  which  might  oth- 
enrise  be  jepelled  as  abstract  refinements,  deyoid  of 
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practical  interest  and  significance.  The  total  neglect 
into  whicb  Łhe  greaŁ  schoolmen  have  falleo,  wben  eon- 
trasted  with  the  unfading  famę  of  Plato,  may  prove 
how  much  of  his  influence  in  every  age  has  been  due  to 
his  literary  skill  aud  the  marvellou8  subŁlety  and  per- 
fecfcion  of  his  dialogue. 

If  we  frankly  and  admiringly  confess  the  Tariety  and 
splendor  of  the  Platonie  style,  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  ita  occasional  defects.  The  copiousness  of  his 
exprea8ion  and  the  joy  of  indulging  his  genius  certainly 
encouraged  Ioquacity  and  a  needless  languor  of  move- 
ment.  The  ńchneas  of  his  imagination,  lavished  upon 
rereńes,  also  led  to  turgidity  and  inappropriate  gor- 
geousness  of  rhetoric  These  defects  were  notioed  by 
the  ancient  critics,  and  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by 
the  sober  modem  student  (Dionys.  Halicam.  De  Vi 
Demoath,  p.  956;  Longin.  De  Sublim,  c  xxxii,  xxix). 
There  is  the  brilliancy,  but  there  is  also  the  cxtrava- 
gance  of  the  Miltonie  outbursts  of  fancy,  and.  as  the 
language  far  outstrips  the  thought,  it  becomes  obacure, 
like  a  cloud  befoie  the  san,  whose  darkness  is  deepened 
by  the  fringe  of  radiance  ou  its  borders. 

It  is  not  merely  from  this  cause  that  Plato  freqnently 
lapses  into  obscurities  and  awkwardncsses.  He  is  some- 
times  morę  concemed  about  his  expres8ion  than  about 
his  thought.  He  dealt  in  reflections  still  vague  to  him- 
aelf,  and  in  mysteries  not  elear  to  his  own  roind.  There 
was  constant  demand  for  the  ser\*iec8  of  a  Delian  diver. 
The  subjeets  which  he  handled  were  not  only  deep,  but 
nnfathomed  by  him;  not  only  dark,  but  undetined. 
Their  imperfect  apprehenston  by  himself  was  reflectcd 
bv  the  indistinetness  of  his  utteranoes.    There  was  also 
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a  misguiding  star  by  which  he  was  often  led  astray. 
and  tempted  into  pathless  intricacies.  The  imagination 
of  Plato  was  the  comroanding  faculty  of  his  intellecf, 
and  he  followed  its  beams  too  far.  He  was  a  poet  by 
congenital  propensity.  Aristotle  has  said  that  the  phi- 
losopher  is  a  devotee  of  fable  (fpiXófŁv^oc  ó  ^tkoaó^oc 
wwc  kffTtPf  Metapk,  i,  ii,  p.  982).  Plato  furnished  the 
example  and  confirmed  the  dichtnu  He  insisted  upon 
the  employmcnt  of  philosophieal  fiction  as  the  best 
means  of  popular  education ;  and  proposed  to  substitute 
it  for  the  great  poets — Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  Trage- 
dians — whom  he  condemned  and  excluded  from  his  eom- 
monwealth.  He  was  constantly  indulging  his  poetie 
appetencics,  inventing  fables  for  the  illustration  of  his 
positions,  and  conyerting  his  fables  into  philosophieal 
yerities.  Were  the  Platonie  Jdeas  at  first  anything 
morę  than  fantastie  dreams — *'  tcnues  sine  corpore  vi- 
tas?"  This  tendency,  which  grcw  with  years,  evcnt- 
nated  in  mystieism ;  and  mystieism  is  at  best  a  lumi- 
nous  cloud,  unsubstantial,  impalpable,  inapprehensible, 
howeyer  bright  it  may  be. 

y.  PhUoaopky, — From  what  has  already  becti  ob- 
aerrcd,  it  will  be  eyident  that  we  eould  not  ascribe  to 
Plato  a  definite,  distinct,  coherent,  and  eomplete  body 
of  doctrine.  But  philosophy,  in  its  original  applieation, 
and  peculiarly  in  the  Soeratie  school,  iroportCMd  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  withont  assuming 
their  actual  attainment  In  the  philosophy  of  ever>' 
sect,  the  method  of  inquiry  and  the  germs  or  fundamen- 
tal  prineiples  constitute  its  distinctiye  characteristics 
and  excellenees,  and  determine  its  ulterior  derelop-  s 
ments,  whether  wrought  out  by  the  founder  of  the 
school  or  by  his  successors.  Thus,  though  we  may 
deny  to  Plato  the  fuli  creation  of  a  philosophie  system, 
we  must  admit  that  he  laid  the  comer-sŁone  and  sorae 
of  the  foundations  of  a  system ;  that  he  opened  out  new 
paths  of  inqułry  and  broadened  old  ones ,  that  he  stim- 
ulated  inyestigation  by  eharacteristie  modes,  and  com- 
municated  a  potent  impulse  in  a  particular  direction  \ 
and  that  he  furnished  new  and  pregnant  germs  of 
thought  to  be  eheriahed  into  ample  growth  and  produe- 
tion  by  those  who  should  eome  after  him.  These  germs 
are  scattered  through  his  writings  without  reciprocal 
oonnection;  but  they  may  be  diseovered,  harmonized, 
and  combined.    Though  their  meaning  may  appear  di- 


yerse  to  different  mindsy  their  corobinations  be  yarimisly' 
established,  and  their  deyelopmenta  be  atnngely  diver> 
gent,  yet  a  generał  aceordanoe  in  the  constitution  of  all 
the  expoBitions  will  maintain  the  family  likeness,  and 
attest  the  presenee  of  a  distinetiye  and  fruitful  though 
undisclosed  bo<ly  of  thought  in  the  original  founder  of 
the  sect.  It  is  this  body  of  thought,  indicated,  but 
uucqually  and  imperfectly  reyealed,  in  the  Platonie 
treatises — extracted  from  them,  and  oo-ordinated  by  a 
succession  of  aoolytes,  who  professed  to  find  it  in  the 
authentic  texts — ^which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  Partly  in  conseąuence  of  the  length  of  this  no- 
tice,  partly  in  oonsequence  of  the  impossibility  of  refer- 
ring  the  eonnected  scheme  in  its  conuected  form  to 
Plato,  it  wiU  be  presented  in  brief  outline  under  the 
head  of  Platonic  Philosophy. 

YI.  SetTtces  and  Influence, — A  few  remarks  may  be 
added  here  on  the  eharacter  and  tendency  of  the  Pla- 
tonie  teaehings,  as  no  appropriate  place  will  be  found 
for  them  in  the  proposed  examination  of  the  Platonie 
doctrine.  The  aim  of  Plato  was  to  briug  his  people  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  intcUectual  siiis,  and  to  a  confcs- 
sion  of  ignoranee  and  guilt  in  their  pretensions  and 
practioes,  in  order  that  a  foundation  for  tnith  might  be 
diaeoyered,  and  the  rules  of  correct  action  and  upright 
conduet  might  be  established  and  obseryed.  His  main 
object  was  to  confute  intellectual  chicanery,  to  dispel 
delusion,  and  to  lead  men  to  an  eager  destre  for  jusiice, 
righteousness,  and  wisdom.  For  his  greater  pupil,  Aris- 
totle, was  reserred  the  task  of  building  on  the  ground 
which  he  cleared  from  wreck  and  ruin  and  poisonoos 
weeds.  But  the  yasŁ  and  magnifioent  stnicturea  of  the 
Stagirite  are  the  best  proof  of  the  yaluable  seryioe 
which  Plato  rendered.  The  domination  of  sophistry 
was  ended  by  the  career  of  Socrates  and  the  institution 
of  Plato's  Academy.  In  yarious  modes,  eamest  men 
addressed  themselyes  to  the  search  for  truth,  and  ceased 
to  wander  ader  "  sounding  braas  and  tinkling  cymbals.** 
Healthy  thought,  eager  purpose,  and  honest  resolution 
were  reawakened  throughout  the  realm  of  Hellenie  in- 
tellect;  and,  though  dcyious  paths  were  pursued,  and 
dissimilar  resting-places  aeoepted  as  the  goal,  all  prose- 
euted  their  inrestigations  with  a  single  eyc  to  truth, 
and  not  as  the  means  of  fraudulently  gaining  personal 
adyantage.  As  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table  sepa- 
rated  in  the  ąuest  of  the  Holy  Graal,  which  only  one 
achicyed,  so  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  after  Socrates 
and  Plato,  trayelled  by  different  routes  to  reach  the 
same  end,  though  Aristotle  alone  accomplished  the  task 
which  all  contemplated.  The  pursuit  of  the  8vnimvm 
bonum,  or  supremę  good,  became  after  Plato  the  special 
object  of  all  philosophy  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  Bon.  et  AlaL). 
Divergent  were  the  tracka  of  the  inquirers,  and  dissimi- 
lar the  forms  of  good  which  were  contemplated,  but 
with  all  the  schooU  yirtue  and  happiness,  which  was  its 
promised  fruit,  were  the  aim.  The  utter  rottenness  of 
the  communities  of  Greece,  the  irreparable  disintcgra- 
tion  of  Hellenie  society,  preyented  the  new  spirit  from 
infusing  health  into  the  diseased  political  fabric;  but 
the  unexampled  integrity  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  exalted 
morality  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Orations,  both  alleged 
pupils  of  Plato,  may  be  taken  as  eyidence  of  the  whole- 
some  reaction  produced.  To  the  lofty  and  pure  senti- 
ments  of  Plato,  even  morę  than  to  the  beauty  of  his 
style,  may  be  applied  the  obseryation  of  Quintilian : 
'^Ut  mihi  non  hominis  in^nio  sed  ąuodaro  Delphieo 
yideatur  oraculo  instructus"  (Or,  Insi,  x,  i,  81). 

The  philosophy  and  the  habitual  aentiments  of  Greece 
were  purifled  and  elevated  by  the  teaehings  of  Plato, 
and  the  world  neyer  wholly  lost  the  yantage- ground 
which  had  thus  been  gained.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
morę  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Greek  intellect  than 
the  purity  of  sentiment^  the  spińtnality  of  aspiration, 
the  adoration  of  yirtue  and  holineas  and  justice  aod 
right,  the  feryid  enthusiasm  for  a  yirtuous  life,  irre- 
spective  of  a)nsequence8,  and  the  intuitiye  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  highest  precepts  of  morality,  which  shim 
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tbroagb  all  tfae  wridngs  of  Pliito.  Thej  are  blended, 
occ&sionAily,  it  u  tnie,  with  ooarae  views  contractcd 
from  tbe  babitual  practice  of  tbe  pagan  world  aroand. 
Some  of  Łheae  vie¥rs  are  Łoo  disgosting  to  be  commem- 
orated  berę.  Others  are  aberrations  ttnworthy  of  Plato. 
When  be  adyocates  tbe  community  of  gooda  and  Łhe 
community  of  women,  and  tbe  patemal  abnegation  of 
cbildren,  in  tbe  goyeming  clasa  of  his  ideał  common- 
wealtb,  we  see  bow  far  fantasy  betrayed  bim  into  per- 
nicious  error  (^De  Rep,  y).  Tbere  was  no  greater  ser- 
vice  rendered  to  hamaiiity  by  Aristotle  tban  bis  confu- 
tation  of  tbeae  dangerous  and  immoral  extrayagance8. 
But  when  we  contemplate  tbe  poeitions  of  Plato  in  re- 
ganł  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  tbe  naturę  of  yirtae 
aod  holiness;  when  we  consider  his  declaration  tbat 
man  should  assimilate  bimself  to  the  Deity,  tbat  God 
is  tbe  souroe  of  good,  but  not  of  eyil,  tbat  the  regenera- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  naturę  is  not  to  be  attained  by  ar- 
gamentatiye  reasoningi  and  cannot  be  taugbt  as  a  sci- 
ence or  an  art;  when  we  regard  his  assertton  of  tbe 
imoiortality  <^  the  soul,  bis  belief  in  futurę  retribution, 
his  ałlegation  tbat  the  highest  truth  must  be  reyealed, 
bid  delineAtion  of  the  Son  of  God  (rot)  ^tov  iyyoyoc) — 
it  is  impossible  to  oyerlook  bis  yast  superiority  oyer  all 
farmer  scbemes  of  moralily,  and  his  near  approxtma- 
tion  to  tbe  doctrincs  of  Christianity — some  of  wbich  be 
announces  almost  in  the  language  of  tbe  apostles.  We 
know  no  roore  terrible  and  sublime  picture  tban  tbe 
passage  in  which  be  depicts  tbe  dead  presenting  them- 
selres  for  judgment  in  the  other  world,  scanred  and 
blotcbcd  and  branded  with  the  ineradicable  marka  of 
their  earthly  sina  {^X^^  •  *  *  ^tafiiuaartyu>ftiyriv 
Kat  ouXwv  fttarr^y  viró  iiTŁopKtCiy  Kai  adiKtac^  d  cca- 
VTfft  t)  irpa^cc  aifTou  iĘutfiópKaTO  iic  rĄv i//i'X^*'t  "^^ ^'^' 
Gorg,  c  lxxx).  Yet  tbis  is  but  one  of  many  analo- 
f^ous  passages.  Tbis  approxiraation  to  reyealed  truth 
ii  arai>ng  the  most  insoluble  problems  bequeatbed  to  us 
by  antiquity.  It  bas  ofben  been  thought  that  Plato  de- 
rived  much  of  his  theological  and  ethical  doctriue  from 
the  llebrew  prophets,  either  circuitously  or  by  direcŁ 
acqui»ition  during  his  supposed  trayels  in  Palestine. 
But  his  tenets  are  not  to  be  found  iu  those  propbets  in 
such  Ji  form  as  to  be  apprehcnded  by  a  Gentile;  nor 
can  they  be  detected  in  them  except  through  the  illu- 
minat  ion  of  the  later  reyelation.  It  bas  been  allegcd 
that  tbe  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  utterances, 
which  giyes  them  their  startling  siguificance,  is  unwar- 
rantably  deduoed  from  the  Neo-Platunists,  who  were 
posterior  to  the  eyangelista.  But  the  tenets  are  in 
PUto's  text,  were  commented  on  by  Cicero,  and  aflfected 
the  speeulation  of  Pbilo-Judsus,  before  Christianity  had 
secured  definite  establishment,  or  Neo-Platonism  was 
distinctiy  constituted.  U  bas  been  suggested  that  these 
anticipations  of  the  teachings  of  tbe  Great  Master  are 
be:iitating  and  only  problematic — dreams  thrown  out  as 
poasibilitiea,  the  yague  longtngs  of  the  ecstatic  fancy — 
but  the  roystery  remains;  bow  could  such  dreams  and 
kmgings  arise  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and  of  Athe- 
niań  degradation  and  oorruption?  We  offer  no  aolu- 
tion  of  the  enigma,  which  awaits  its  (Edipus.  We  only 
notę  the  existenoe  of  tbe  riddle.  Tbere  are  maryels  in 
the  life  of  men  and  of  nations  which  no  plummet  in 
man's  hands  can  fathom,  but  which  justify  the  cnnyic- 
tion  that,  as  the  spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  face  of 
the  deep,  and  brought  order  and  beauty  and  life  out  of 
chaos,  so  it  incessantly  broods  oyer  the  dark  confusion 
of  earthly  change,  regulating  all  issues,  and  preparing 
ihe  world,  in  the  midst  of  roanifold  disorder,  for  the 
bigher  and  purer  phaaes  of  being  for  which  it  is  de- 
ligned,  and  towards  which  it  is  blindly  striring. 

We  are  not  of  ihe  number  of  those  who  accept  with- 
oat  inquiry  the  tenets  of  Plato,  or  approye  the  whole 
teudency  of  bis  teachings.  We  are  of  another  school. 
We  recognise,  howeyer,  that  his  aims  are  always  noble, 
aod  that  an  inyigorating  roorality  breathes  through 
nearly  all  his  writings.  To  bim  we  are  indebted  for 
many  glońous  yisioiis  of  aupenial  beauty,  which  bcam 


upon  us  like  the  unattainable  stars  discloscd  throngh 
rifts  in  the  clouds  which  enyelop  the  eartb.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  essentially  mystical,  and  conse- 
quently  unsubstantial ;  and,  though  mysticism  may  in- 
ilame,  spiritualize,  and  refine  natures  already  spiritual 
and  refined,  it  is  heady  and  itttoxicating,  and  apt  to 
justify  wilful  aberrations,  and  to  place  every  fantastic 
conyiction  on  the  same  leyeł  with  confirmed  truth. 
The  Socratic  elenchus,  with  its  appropriate  instrument, 
the  Socratic  sorites,  is  inyaluable  in  certain  rare  con- 
junctures,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  procedurę.  It  reyeals 
tbe  baselessness  of  error,  but  it  weakens  all  convictions; 
and  it  was  a  natural  con8eqnence  of  its  employment  that 
Platonism  so  soon  passed  into  the  scepticism  of  tbe  New 
Academy.  The  spirit  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  through- 
out  idealistic,  though  it  is  not  pure  idealism ;  and  ideal- 
ism,  in  all  its  forms,  ineyitably  runs  into  pantheism, 
which  resolyes  eyerything  into  phcnoroenal  eyolutions 
of  diyinity,  and  thus  destroys  the  distiuctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  all  morał  responsibility.  Hence,  when 
the  best  of  tbe  Romans  under  the  later  republic  and 
early  empire  experienced  the  neoeasity  of  corroborating 
tbe  morał  sense,  and  insdtuting  a  rigorous  nile  of  con- 
duct,  it  was  not  to  the  Platonists  but  to  the  Stoics  that 
they  recnrred.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  Plato*8 
sentiments,  his  deyotion  to  tbe  abstract  and  ideał  in 
prcference  to  the  actual,  and  his  absolute  submission  to 
the  ty  ranny  of  his  rich  imagination,  tempted  him  into 
political  and  social  heresies  of  the  worst  type  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  thus  neoessary  to  distinguisb  between  the  yari- 
ous  tendencies  of  the  Platonie  doctrine,  and,  while  ad- 
miring  with  reyerent  entbusiasm  its  rare  excellence9 
and  eleyating  impulses,  we  must  not  oyerlook  the  gerros 
of  comiption  which  were  also  present,  and  which.  like 
rust  on  iron  or  mould  on  bread,  contaminatcd  the  whole- 
some  body  on  which  they  preyed. 

VII.  LUei-ature. — The  literaturę  of  Platonism  is  end- 
less.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  treating  of 
tbis  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  equal  in  ex- 
tent  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  and  would  include  the 
writings  of  all  siłb8equent  philosophers.  The  professed 
historiaiis  of  philosophy  necessarily  deyote  a  laige  share 
of  attention  to  Plato  and  his  speculations;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sub8eqiient  deyelopments  of  metaphys- 
ical  inquiTy  they  are  constantly  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  83*stera,  in  its  original  or  derivative  form,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  unceasing  influence  which  it  bas  exer- 
cised  on  tbe  highest  and  most  abstract  departroents  of 
human  thonght,  The  special  treatiscs  which  haye 
been  wńtten  on  the  generał  philosopby  of  l^lato,  or  on 
particular  Platonie  theses,  are  practically  innumerable. 
Under  these  circurostances  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  and 
inappropriate  task  to  undcrtake  to  present  here  a  Pla- 
tonie bibliography.  Such  a  labor  would  be  inevitably 
incomplete,  if  fullness  were  contemplated.  A  selection 
of  the  best  or  most  accessible  authorities  would  be  open 
to  many  objections,  on  the  score  of  both  omissions  and 
admissions.  It  would  be,  rooreoyer,  a  yain  repetition 
of  what  bas  already  been  done  in  a  sufficient  manuer  by 
the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  is  conBcqiiently  morę 
adyisable  to  direct  attention  to  tbe  copious  enumcration 
of  illustratiye  treatises  found  in  the  notice  of  Plato  in 
Ueberweg's  Ilistory  of  Philosophy^  and  to  spccify  here 
only  those  recent  works  which  are  most  useful  or  most 
accessible  to  the  English  student, 

The  basis  of  all  intclłigent  study  of  the  Platonie  doc- 
trine must,  of  course,  be  tbe  writings  of  I^lato.  Of  these 
tbere  are  three  yersions  in  the  Knglish  language.  Henry 
Rogers  coraplained,  nearly  thirty  yeare  ago,  that  tbere 
was  no  translation  creditable  to  English  scholarship,  the 
only  complete  attempt  being  that  <>f  Thomas  Taylor,  the 
Platonist,  whose  sins  and  imł)ecilitips  are  .sevcrely  casti- 
gated  by  him.  Tbis  translation  is,  The  Work*  o/PUitOf 
riz.  hu  Fifty-jire  Dialoffttes  and  Tteche  Kpisflesy  łrani- 
lałfd/i-om  the  Greek,  Ninę.  offhe  Ouihf/ues  hy  the  late 
Fioyer  Sydenhanifindthe  remainder  by  Thomas  Taylor; 
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»*.      r  .r  t-kh  ^  .■  «»f  *-  Bi(4.  sni  t^a  ••J-kT'  &:>  ł^-;*L     Ii 

ji-'   —ł-^^ł  ••a-Tf-ł^i    ui^icri   *-!«  ▼"-.  -i:r»  :''  i  .x:i>; 

•r'i.:ar-«  n  m-i   ił"--    «'ti»^i»   ii     i*"*  ''^'**  ry  :*r  littT 
fc*x>'ii-i 'JK*-     a:  L  n*  ^  •it^i-m"!  ."    i  »  ^\z--'.T'i  to 


/.  >   • «.«      V   »^\    f  \   •   wł,«   ,r»*«r   i»-ar  H  •■*-      n  •  r:   >  y^^    - u^u*   Ł^łi   in-Lł-f^r-n.-H^Ł.     Tm»  ir ii*- 
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Pm  'M,  "^   ♦  ',•  'A  ^  *"  */  '^  II  *',  "^  ^  '•^T.'.  w  |j»w-  *'xr*»»i:>  «  cŁai  »<e«  chrmd  9l>-4A^i  br  dLstfł*vereil  «>r 

#*  iffiif  i>#  '/f',i  »•.'>».  •-*  ^    *»t>i^/i  'i^  *^,',*»^  tn  ar.  ictm^^:*^:  ii*  ibe  aQ:c«<t  a&i  c\HMWv'ti««a  of  its  sereral 

*.^.y."t   I,,,/'  ,'«*    •"?  '/•#  »'^*vf  '•»"ł-  .Tl  tłłJłi-r.^il  noł^fr.^łrr*.  ar.ii  ih»:  *»'rne  iWanite  «nnin«iceii>ent  should 

l^lv,.  1,4 f.     iv.  f*  '.M  ,^  »»#  »'^  .'/.  f**-  'JU  r**-  fnA>.  łji^  a-^-uiHHł  to  nt.Kb  thi^  chivad  may  be  attacheil.    ibc 

lt,w«   M     »•*  Uf*'h»t'$t  iti',^n'i*f\  "^tt*   \jr*'Ąi*t*'j  %fA  fi^e.J  j-.JŁt  f»f 'ł*-:«arture  h*»  beea  varioa»lrchoeen;  anJ 

|,^i ,  t  l^/,f  1^1   r«>*io  f»  '4  f*  ,i/i'»f(  f/>  r«.^  irr^U'\  -  rWłii#j  ihf  ił-n^rŁ*  <»f  Plati*  have  Uren  strun|;  rariousJy,  and  with 

'«fi«#^<rl#  O^    tift;i*t'*t  l'»i»,,  f'*f  f»N'»*#'  ifi*inł<TK»n  Tan<^os  d*-iT«*  of  *kiil.  «»n  tbe  chread  ad«»|>ted.    The 

l»i  'Ił'  *f  »»j<  »!»•  tfftftoflof  f  inth.fff  0»nli„^t  of  f  htjjttmn  Iff-rman*.  wiih  tbeir  inncr  licht  and  their  diraricatin^ 

't loolntfif    f,i,,'  ł.  M  fUt-uttA  fńtf  tĄ  łii*  U*/  an'l  fm^l  a.—iimf.ti<»ns.  hare  been  peculiariy  ingcnious.  and  ofteii 

M  '  f  .1  \.i'.\u'\v,uB,  *tu'\  Utm  \f*ii  tiyfAwt-A  in   Kritę-  fi^-łMiliarly  uiihaj.py.  in  the  perfonnaiice  of  iheir  la>k. 

h  U  h/  liM^irh/fi  (i/rtui,  MM;,  \ty  i^ttny  l\<il ),  ai.'l  J  łu  y  ałjound  in  luminous  Tiews  and  tn  acute  %y\c,p^ 

\n   l'.»n.  •»»///  /I"/",/,      Ifuniif/  tU*:  Vtur\t'Mn  ot  hi*  lioin,  bunhcy  generale  such  an  intricale  Ubyrinlh  of 

ri.i«lM«i  Ml  K«.  |'i ti r«l;iir(/,  ln«i/rti  fr<'ijii#nily  |»r«'ivł»Ml  rmn-H - liff htó  that  ihey  dazzle.  bewilder,  and  Uin<l  as 

\n  l'»f' ■  Mm  "ftifi,  nu»i  aUi  diltycn*'!  on  vflri<iuii  M'ra»ion«i  rniirh  as  they  illuminate.     They  impoae  their  own  a^ 

utiiiiy  ».r  Ml'   .h^łoMfM*  mimI  ofjittoit«  yrUhh  nr*;  umouti  bitrary  opinions  on  Plato,  as  legards  both  the  import 

liN  tirihi"!  wrPa.     AUt^r  »j«'itij^  ('rvnU't\  m«'riilH'r  of  ihi-  aml  ihc  coherence  of  bla  doctrines.     They  assert  d<- 

UHMfl  HI   M»-"»*y,  l>v  AM  Un\tfrini  ordiT,  ti«'  wai  inmli-  nijrn  wberc  no  de&ign  can  be  aafely  aaaerted.     Thły 

NntiliiiliM|Mi(  lHcnMl/<0,     Ih«i«M«'iiiio»f«»fbcMluM<«i  imagine  dependence  where  ałl  is  disconnected :  and 
uf  li|<«  ti' w  iń\\rv  ¥rn»  «*«nlii<Mi*  fitid  i'%i'w\Anry ;  for  h«f ,  pn*t<!tid  ayMero  where  system  ncver  ex.i8ted.     Otber 

Itot  iMily  «•  »iW«'łH  l»ii|irM\liiK  Mił*  roiir«M«  of  Miidy  piir-  ^  ini)uir€TK,  feeling  the  diflicuUy  and  the  hazard  of  lb« 
aiM*  I  hi  Mtir  vitit<iUH  MinuMiiM*  i)iro(|^łioiit  bi»  diuccM', !  tA»k,  bave  beeu  content,  like  tbe  tranalatorB  and  maiły 
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of  the  editon  of  Plato,  to  gtve  an  abstract  or  analysis 
of  the  8everal  pieces,  with  an  appreciation  of  their  con- 
tents.  Tbis  leares  the  doctrines  in  their  original  seg- 
regation,  and  afforda  little  aid  in  bringing  them  into 
one  harmonious  picture.  ThU  process  has  been,  in  the 
mainf  foUowed  by  Grotę,  whoBe  exten8ive  work  appears 
lather  as  a  collection  of  prq)araU>ry  studies,  pursued 
with  great  diligence  and  redundant  learning,  than  as  a 
elear  and  fuli  delineation  of  PkUo  and  other  Compan- 
ioHs  of  SocraUs,  The  danger  is  eąually  great  of  pre- 
senting  the  view8  of  Plato  without  obviou8  linka  of 
connection,  and  of  organizing  them  into  a  compact 
seheme,  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
Plato.  In  aroiding  Scylla  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cha- 
r\'b(U9  on  the  other,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  orig- 
inal reonrd,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  derived  from 
iUustratire  worka,  and  especially  from  the  htstorians  of 
ancient  philoeophy.  Among  these  expo8itor8,  the  one 
who  mav  still  render  the  best  aervice  is  Bmcker.  He  ia 
in  many  respecta  antiquated ;  he  has  morbid  antipathies 
and  scomful  condescensions;  he  is  rery  roechanical,  and 
even  wooden  in  his  arrangements ;  but  he  is  honest, 
eamest,  discreet,  and  free  from  preoccupations.  The 
very  metAodism  of  his  procedare  is  seryiceable,  when  we 
seek  a  siimmary  but  connected  view  of  the  doctrines 
which  Plato  taught,  or  was  supposed  in  ancient  times 
to  have  taught. 

The  leading  object  of  Plato*s  life  and  philosophical 
activity  was  to  teach  the  Greeks  the  correct  use  of 
reason,  and  to  induce  them  to  apply  it,  with  a  constant 
observance  of  the  reąuisite  conditions,  to  the  practical 
ettncems  of  prirate  and  public  life.  The  human  mind, 
alike  from  its  constitution  and  from  the  defects  of  its 
iiijitniment  of  communication,  is  ever  cxposed  to  the 
hazard  of  plausible  delusions,  and  to  the  peril  of  accept- 
ing  fallacies  for  irrefragable  truth.  These  pemicious 
conseąuences  were  the  daily  diet  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.  Henoe  arose  errors  in  morals,  disregard  of  vtrtue, 
indłfference  to  wrong-doing,  unreflecting  lioense  of  in- 
dividual  passion  or  caprice,  disintegration  of  society, 
oomiption,  and  anarchy.  How  were  w^elfare,  virtue,  and 
happiness  to  be  attained  in  this  mass  of  disorder  ?  What 
were  justice,  right,  iruth  ?  How  were  they  to  be  de- 
tected,  appreciated,  and  appropriated?  On  truth  ev- 
erything  else  repoeed;  but  other  Greeks  besides  the 
Cretans  were  habitual  liars  {Oracia  mendax),  What 
in  truth?  The  interrogation  of  Pilate  was  the  funda- 
mental  question  propounded  by  Plato  to  hiroself  and 
to  his  nce ;  and,  in  propounding  it.  he  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Socratea.  There  is  a  truth  of  knowing  and  a  truth 
of  being,  and  they  must  agree  with  each  other.  How 
are  they  to  be  reached  and  reconciled  ?  If  the  instru- 
ments  of  knowledge  are  broken,  warped,  or  otherwise 
disordered,  there  can  be  no  tnie  knowłedge,  and  no  valid 
apprehension  of  the  character  and  relation  of  the  facts 
wiih  which  we  have  to  deaL  The  purpose  of  Plato 
wa%  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the  purpose  of  Bacon. 
Bacon  proposed  to  rectify  the  processes  of  reaaoning  in 
the  investigation  of  naturę,  for  the  attainment  of  scien- 
titic  knowledge,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  t henoe  to 
be  deriyed.  Plato  sought  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
morę  generał  manner,  for  the  intellectual  and  morał  im- 
proremen t  of  men,  of  societies,  and  of  sta  tes.  C/oleridge 
has  enlarged  upon  the  correspondences  of  Plato  and 
Bacon,  and  has  exaggerated  them.  It  was  a  fine  and 
just  instinct  which  suggested  the  parallelism.  With 
Plato,  aa  with  Bacon,  the  first  step  was  the  expo8ure 
and  expulsion  of  oonfident  ignorance  and  presumptuons 
error ;  the  refutation  of  the  yast  brood  of  sophisms  which 
swarmed  around  eyery  principle  of  speculation  and  con- 
duct;  the  determination  of  the  character,  exŁenr,  and 
Talidity  of  hnman  knowledge,  and  the  requiremenŁs  for 
the  legitimate  nse  of  reasoning,  and  for  the  avoidance 
of  its  abnse.  Oniy  after  this  had  been  done  would  it 
be  poasible  to  arrire  at  trustworthy  knowledge  or  safe 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  unirerse  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  we 


stand  to  it  and  to  its  parta.  The  truth  of  being,  as  a 
subject  of  knowledge,  thus  demanded  and  presupposed 
the  truth  of  knowledge,  not  in  its  rounded  fulness, 
but  in  its  formulary  of  procedurę.  In  the  ultimate  and 
unattauiable  result,  the  truth  of  knowledge  would  ac- 
cord  and  be  superticially  coextensiye  with  the  truth 
of  being,  as  the  reflection  in  a  perfect  mirror  corre- 
sponds  with  the  object  reflected.  Not  until  such  a  rec- 
ognition  of  the  truth  of  being  was  gained  as  the  com- 
petency  of  the  weak,  fallible,  tinite  mind  of  man  might 
permit,  oould  the  conduct  of  men  find  safe  and  authori- 
tative  regulation,  and  the  truth  of  action,  or  right  iu 
all  morał  contingencies,  be  discovered.  To  reason  ac- 
curately  in  order  to  know  the  essential  character  of  the 
facts  on  which  action  should  depend,  and  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled,  and  to  use  right  reason  and  correct 
knowledge  of  facts  for  the  determination  of  right  ac- 
tion, may  be  said  to  be  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
Platonie  seheme,  which  thus  embraces  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  The  intricate  casuistry  of  Plato,  and  the 
breathlesB  fiights  of  his  daring  and  playful  fancy,  with- 
draw  attention  from  his  solemn,  eamest,  direct,  evcTy- 
day  aim.  The  determination  and  discipline  of  the 
reason,  the  appreciation  of  the  uniyerse,  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  the  application  of  these  acąuisitions 
to  the  permanent  needs  of  individual,  social,  and  politi- 
cal  exi8tence,  constitute  the  sum  of  PIato'8  teachings; 
but  how  wonderfully  are  they  diversified  and  adoraed 
and  enriched  by  his  endless  variety  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion! 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  Plato*8 
latent  meaning,  his  philosophy  is  distributed  under 
three  heads:  I.  Dialectical  Philosophy;  II.  Theoret- 
ical,  Contemplative,  or  Physical ;  III.  Practical  (Cicero, 
Acad,  Qucest,  i,  6,  §  19).  The  second  and  third  diyis- 
ions  are  subdivided.  This  dlstribution  is  not  distinct- 
ly  proposed  in  Plato's  works,  but  it  is  iroplied  in  them. 
It  is  accredited  by  Sextus  Empiricus  to  Xenocrate8, 
Plato*s  second  successor  in  the  Academy.  The  terms 
employed  are  earlier  than  Plato,  as  are  the  inquiries 
also.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  Plato  was 
in  the  main  Socratic,  he  was  also  a  votary  of  other  doc- 
trines—  Eclectic,  if  not  Syncretistic,  and,  in  his  later 
writings,  largely  Pythagorean. 

I.  Diultctical  Philośophy.^ThB  term  "  Dlalectics" 
incindes  in  Plato  much  morę  than  it  does  in  Aristotle 
{SophisU  p.  253 ;  De  Rep.  vii,  532-535 ;  Aristotle,  Topie 
i,  I .  SophUt,  Elench.  xxxii ;  Aletapk.  ii,  1 ;  iii,  2  ^  Uhet, 
i,  2).  It  is  not  contined  to  the  art  of  probable  aigu- 
mentation,but  comprehends  the  whole  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  characteristics  of  correct  and  incorrect  reason- 
ing, the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  so  much  of 
psychology  as  is  concemed  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acąuisition,  estimation,  and  communication 
of  knowledge.  This  wide  rangę  may  be  illnstrated  by 
lord  Bacon's  incUision  under  Logic  of  the  A  riea  Inreiti- 
endij  Judicandij  Rełinendi,  et  Tradendi  {De  A  vgm,  Sci, 
V,  6). 

There  is  a  fundamental  enigma  which  demands  so- 
lution  at  the  commencement  of  all  inąuiry,  and  which 
has  been  dcsignated  the  problem  of  certitude.  How 
can  we  know  that  we  know  what  we  think  we  know? 
How  does  knowledge  arise?  how  is  its  credibility  or 
ralidity  ascertained?  What  degree  of  credibility  be- 
longs  to  it  ?  These  questions  were  never  dogmatically 
answered  by  Plato,  unless  it  were  the  last.  A  positive 
answer  would  have  been  a  repudiation  of  the  Socratic 
profession  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  (Aristot.  SopK 
Elenck.  xxxiii).  But  he  labored  assiduously  in  all  his 
treatises  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge, 
and  he  contributed  efliciently  to  their  determination. 
Knowledge,  in  ordinary,  according  to  Plato,  is  acquired 
through  the  senses,  but  it  la  not  determined  by  sense : 
it  is  determined  by  the  knowing  mind.  This  is  an  ap- 
pTOximation  at  once  to  Kanfs  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing,  and  to  Leibnitz*8  acute  reply  to  the  niaxim, "  Nihil 
in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,"  by  the  additton  of 
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''nisi  intellectas  ipfle."  The  mind  is  its  own  place.  It 
U  lord  of  itselfi  and  of  all  the  world  beside.  Sense  is  an 
affection  of  the  miiid  through  the  iutenrentioo  of  the 
Gorporeal  sensibiitties.  Permanent  impreasions  madę 
by  the  senses  are  retained  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
The  collatton  of  remembrances  with  sensible  experi- 
ences  constitutes  opinion  —  tme  opinion  when  they 
agree,  false  opinion  when  they  are  discordant  (PhUeb, 
p.  34;  TheaM,  p.  166).  The  knowledge  of  tbings  in 
time  is  uucertaio,  and  amounta  only  to  opinion.  The 
human  mind  may  be  couceived  to  be  a  tablet  of  wax, 
ready  to  recei^e  and  to  retain  any  impression.  This  is, 
however,  merely  an  iłlustration  (Xóyov  mca).  Thought 
is  the  communing  of  the  mind  with  itsełf.  Speech  is 
the  sensible  utteranoe  of  thought.  Words  are  not 
knowledge,  but  only  the  meaus  and  vehicle  of  knowl- 
edge {ThecBUU  p.  191, 202). 

IntelUgeuce,  or  real  knowledge,  is  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  priroe  Jnłeiiiffiłdes,  or 
incorporeal  typcs  of  being.  It  is  twofold ;  the  first  ts 
the  perccption  of  the  soul,  which  beheld  its  appropriate 
intelliffibUf,  before  descending  into  the  body ;  the  sec- 
ond,  or  natural  knowledge,  is  that  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives  while  enveloped  in  its  camal  integument.  The 
latter,  or  mundane  knowledge,  is  the  restored  but  broken 
lecoUection  of  what  had  been  known  in  a  pre-existenŁ 
State,  and  must  be  distinguiaheil  from  the  acąuisitions 
of  memory,  being  concemed  with  things  intelligible,  as 
the  other  is  with  things  sensible  {Timoius, p. 80;  Pha- 
don,  p.  74-76;  oomp.  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  JrUimaiiont 
of  Immortalityy  etc.).  This  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is 
a  pectiliarly  Platonie  fancy,  and  fascinated  the  later 
Platon  i  sts  to  such  an  ex  tent  that  S3'nesius  declined  a 
bishopric  in  the  Christian  Church  rather  than  renouncc 
the  drcam.  It  is  implicated,  as  cause  or  conseqnence, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonie  ideał,  as  both  are  with 
the  dialectic  proccss  by  which  Socrates  and  Plato  8trove 
to  dissipate  crror  and  to  evoIve  truth  from  the  minds 
of  their  hearers.  The  midwifery  of  the  mind  which 
Socrates  professed,  and  which  Plato  represented  him  as 
professing,  necessitated  the  assumption  that  truth  was 
present  potentially  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  only  re- 
ąuired  to  be  drawn  from  its  latent  state  by  adroit  hand- 
ling.  It  could  not  be  latent,  nor  could  it  be  brought 
forth.  unless  it  lav  thcre  like  a  chrvsalis,  and  descended 
from  an  anterior  condition  of  being.  It  was  in  a  super- 
terrcstrial  and  antemundane  existence  that  souls  had 
acquired 
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^therinm  sensnm,  atqne  anrol  s!mp1ic!s  Ipiem ;' 


but  before  thcir  derolssion,  or  return  to  earth,  they  had 
been  steeped  in  oblivion, 

"Scilicet  immemores  snpera  ut  convezA  rcvlsnnt." 

The  acquisition  of  genuinc  knowledge  was  thus  the  res- 
toration  of  the  obliterated  memories  of  supernal  real- 
ities.  Absurd  and  extravagant  as  this  tcnet  appears 
in  its  Platonie  form,  it  was  a  dreamy  and  ineffectual 
eflfort  to  give  definite  expre88ion  to  the  mysterious  proc- 
css of  thought.  The  doctrine  was  moditied  and  trans- 
formed  by  St.  Augustine  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  wild- 
ness  and  irrationality.  He  conceived  the  human  mind 
to  be  constituted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nniyerse. 
The  acqnisition  of  knowledge  was  the  evolution  of  this 
harmony,  and  it  was  accorapanied  with  instinctive  con- 
sciousnci«8  of  the  pre-adaptation.  Many  of  the  strang- 
est  reyeries  of  Plato  may  be  similarly  reduced  to  pro- 
saic  probability. 

The  supernal  realities  which  are  the  objecta  of  the 
pure  and  of  the  puritied  intelligence  are  the  Jirst  Intel- 
ligiUeSy  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  unembodied 
or  disembodied  spirits.  Tbese  prime  intelligibles  are 
Jdeas — ctcmal  images,  immaterial  archetypes  {sine  cor- 
port  formas)  —  patterns  or  conccptions  forever  pres- 
ent to  the  Divine  Mind,  fumishing  the  models,  and, 
indee<l,  the  esscnce,  of  all  the  temporal  creation.  The 
term  itteas  was  older  than  Plato;  but  its  application  to 
«aveuly  types,  its  metaphysical  employmeut,  and  its 


substitntion  for  the  Pytbagorean  NunAerty  were  almost 
certaiuly  Platonie  inrentions  {Parmtmd*  p.  135;  L/e 
Rep,  vi,  509).  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Ueber- 
weg,  as  it  had  ofteu  been  remarked  before  Ueberweg:, 
that  *^the  Platonie  philosophy  oentres  in  the  theory 
of  ideas."  In  the  Dialectics,  Phj^sics,  Ethics,  the  ra3'8 
all  converge  towards  this  point.  But  the  idea*  of 
Plato  are  not  merely  his  central  doctrine;  they  are 
usually  conceiyed  to  be  his  diBtinctive  doctrine.  As 
such,  they  were  assailed  and  refuted  by  Aristotle  (3/e/- 
aph.  i,  vi,  ix),  who,  neyertheless,  aubstitated  a  morę 
rationalistic  equivalent  for  them  in  Forma,  As  such, 
they  were  received  and  expanded  by  the  New  Plato- 
uists.  As  such,  they  have  given  life  and  name  to  all 
associated  schemes  of  philosophy,  included  under  the 
broad  name  of  Idealism.  As  such,  they  fumishcd  the 
battle-ground  for  the  long,  impassioned,  and  bitter  eon- 
troversy  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalista.  See  Relal- 
ISM  and  NoMiNAUSM. 

According  to  Plato,  following  the  Eleatic  school  and 
Heraclitua,  all  sensible  or  concrete  existence  is  perish- 
able,  fleetiug,  and  imperfect ;  but  this  imperfection  in- 
volve8  the  existence  of  the  perfect,  the  changeless,  and 
the  immortal  (Aristot.  Metapk,  i,  vi;  Alex.  Aphrod. 
Asclep.  et  Anon.  Urbin.  Sch)l,  ad  loc.).    If  some  things 
are  good,  there  must  be  an  absolute  goodneas,  in  which 
all  things  good  participate,  and  which  they  feebly 
reflcct.     If  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  bo  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  beautiful.     If  actions  are  jusr, 
beneficent-,  or  h(»ly,  there  must  be  an  etemal  justice, 
bencGcence,  and  holiness,  whence  they  derive   their 
character  {Phadnu^  p.  246-256 ;  Ilipp,  Maj.  p.  294,  295 ; 
Conviv.  p.  210-212;  Phado,  p.  100-102).     The  passing 
things  of  sense  acquire  their  essential  character  from 
the  indwelling  of  these  immutable  existencea,  however 
these  may  be  warped  and  deformed  by  being  reduced 
to  temporal  conditions.     As  it  is  with  abstract  quai- 
ities,  so  it  is  with  individual  things.     A  dog,  a  horse.  a 
man,  are  what  they  are  (rn  W  itrri)  from  the  poesession 
of  the  essential  naturę  of  those  animals — ccnnnify,  ecui- 
niiy^  humanUy.    Each  differs  from  other  members  of  its 
.class,  or  is  individualized,  by  union  with  matter,  and 
consequent  deflection  from  the  perfect  oonccption  of 
the  breeiL    £acb,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  and,  oon- 
sequenth',  untrue  representation  of  the  tnie  and  perfect 
being  of  its  kind,  and  approaches  such  perfection  just 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  true,  perfect,  and 
etemal  image.     These  intelligible  and  uncreated  pcr- 
fections  are  the  ideaa,  present  from  the  beginning,  or 
beforo  all  beginning,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vinity,  after  which  all  things  are  madę  that  were  madę. 
They  are  not  merely  the  models  of  created  thingn,  but 
their  esscnce.     In  the  progress  towards  truth,  all  phc- 
nomenal  being,  all  concrete  existence,  all  temporal  prc- 
sentation,  all  earthly  images,  all  sensible  apprehensiotiA, 
must  be  left  behind,  and,  by  an  ascending  process,  the 
puritied  intelligence  must  pierce  the  veil  and  phantas- 
mal  appearances  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  absolute, 
everla8ting,  unchanging,  and  divine  idea*  of  things. 
These  alone  are  tnie  and  real :  all  that  is  actual,  sensi- 
ble, or  deriyed  from  sense  is  phenomenal,  evanesceut, 
and  delusive.     The  doctrine  of  ideas  will  reappear, 
for,  as  BrUcker  notes,  neither  the  metaphyaics  and 
theology  of  Plato,  nor  his  physical  and  etbiód  philos- 
ophy, can  preserye  any  consistency  withont  them.    Ideas 
form  the  Hrst  order  of  intelligibles,  and  are  apprehend- 
ed  by  the  pure  reason  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
understanding  {voi)aŁi  furd  \óyov  irfp(Xf|irróv).    Tlie 
second  order  consists  of  species  which  are  anited  with 
matter  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it — the  inaepara- 
ble  species  of  the  schoolmen.    These  are  detecteii  by 
the  understanding  with  the  concarrence  of  the  intui- 
tive  faculty.     Things  sensible  are,  in  like  manner,  pri- 
mary  and  secondar>',  and  are  apprehended  oiUy  conject- 
urally  through  irrational  perception  {Só^y  /ut  ai<f^' 
ntwę  aXoyov  ^o(a<rróv).     Intelligibles  belong  to  the 
intelligible  and  etemal  uniyerse  {ró  yoffrWf  ro  ón-^tC 
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uv\  Sensibles  are  the  shadows  of  the  intelligiUe,  and 
appertain  to  the  yitable,  phenomenal,  and  shifting  worid 
(ró  oparóy,  ró  auf^ffrw,  to  óvrioc  oitdiirort  óf,  ró 
y(yv6ft€fov),  Knowledge  attaches  only  to  the  fonner: 
irom  the  latter  nothing  better  than  opinion  can  spring 
{Timanu,iK2S;  />e  i2ip.  vi,  20,  p.  609). 

Id  contemplation,  the  mind  regards  tnith  and  fabe- 
hood :  in  matteis  concenied  with  action,  it  judges  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  morał  or  practical  judgment 
procecda  fiom  an  ingenital  senae  of  beauty  and  good> 
oess,  and  decides,  in  particular  instances,  by  oompari- 
Mn  wiih  the  indweliing  types  of  excellence.  Truth, 
beauty,  and  goodneas  are  thtis  nearly  identified,  and 
are  exhłbited  as  different  aapecta  of  the  Bame  perfect 
tr/cat.  Beaoty  is  conformity  to  the  idea,  and  the  idea 
i»  perfectly  good  and  true. 

In  dialectical  procedurę,  the  flrst  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined  is  the  easential  natnre  of  the  object  under  eon- 
»i<ieretion.  The  easence  is  established  by  dednition, 
division,  and  reaolation.  The  aocidenta  are  separated 
by  induction  and  ratiocination,  or  deduction  from  first 
principlea.  In  detecting  the  essence  we  reduce  the 
nafijf  to  t&e  one;  in  inferring  con8equence8,  we  tracę 
the  one  in  the  many,  The  Platonie  scheme  is  pieaent- 
ed  in  the  Repuhlie  (rii).  It  is  noticeable  that  hypoth- 
eses  are  admitted  by  Plato  among  the  proceases  for 
discorering  truth.  The  abstract  theory  rhos  sanctions 
th«  lars^e  uae  of  imagination  which  presides  over  its 
vhole  deyelopment.  It  may  be  adyantageous  to  com- 
pare  the  dialectics  of  Plato  with  the  seyere  logie  of 
Amtotle,  and  with  the  elaborate  deyices  proposed  in 
the  second  book  of  Baoon's  Orycmon,  Words  are  no 
chteria  of  the  character  of  things.  They  are  loosely 
impoaed,  in  oonaonance  with  popnlar  impressions,  and 
du  not  agree  with  realities.  Yet  wonls  and  language 
are  of  grave  importance,  and  reąuire  to  be  uaed  with 
propriety  and  precision,  to  avoid  indistinctness  and  am- 
bi.:;uity,  and  conseqaent  delusion  or  deception.  The 
ut  of  effectual  speech  springs  from  a  jast  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  emotions,  of  the  disposi- 
tions  of  men,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  expreBsion. 
The  perfect  orator  is  one  who  has  these  endowments, 
l(now»  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  can  apply  them  to 
^»  purposes  {Pkadrut,  p.  259).  The  value  which  Plato 
attacbed  to  the  graces  of  composition  is  attested  by  the 
i^liili  and  beauty  of  his  own  compositiona  He  has  also 
«rongly  declared  it  (ibid,  p.  258).  Hence,  whcn  we  find 
ł>ini  ridiculing  and  deuouncing  rhetoric  in  the  Goi^tas, 
>nd  comparing  it  to  unwholesome  cookery,  we  must 
><^pt  the  expIanation  of  Quintilian  that  the  Gorgias 
was  eristic,  and  designed  only  for  the  refutation  of  the 
^>plii9ts  and  sophistical  teachera  of  rhetoric  {InsU  Or, 
u<  Id).  The  dialectics  of  Plato  thus  embraoed  every- 
thing  connected  with  the  discovery,  determination,  and 
communication  of  truth,  iu  its  subjective  aspect  But 
^  will  be  remembered  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
truth  of  knowing,  the  truth  of  being  also;  and  this 
fonns  the  second  part  of  the  Platonie  philosophy. 

H.  Theoretieal,  Contemplatirej  or  Physical  PhUoao- 
P^—Thls  grand  divuion  of  Platonie  speculation  is 
<^ributed  into  three  branchea:  Theology,  Physics 
^roper,  and  Blathematics,  which  is  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  other  two.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  term 
^ijyaics  is  employed  in  a  very  wide  and  unrestricted 
Knse,  to  indude  not  merely  naturę,  but  eyerythiiig  ex- 
(rioŃc  to  the  intellectual  operations  and  the  ethical 
^Rduct  of  man.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  dia- 
i^tics  by  embracing  the  real  constitution  of  things, 
^hile  the  latter  is  confined  to  their  mental  apprehen- 
^oQ  and  expoaition.  It  is  controsted  with  ethics,  as  it 
i^coocemed  with  essential  being,  while  the  latter  deals 
"nly  «rith  human  action.  The  division  is  madę  in  the 
f'*'»^'/o  (li,  p.  108;  comp.  De  Rep,  ii,  19,  p.  881).  It 
^  further  to  be  observed  that  the  Platonie  doctrines 
^  rarely  oonreyed  in  explicit  propositions,  but  must 
^  Diatbered  £rum  fragmcntary  stateraents,  from  inci- 
(^Ul  espnasiooa,  from  poetio  fancies,  and  from  the 


generał  tenor  of  discnssion.  In  the  Phado,  Plato  ex« 
plains  the  utter  abnegation  of  physical  inquirie8  by 
Socrates.  In  the  opening  of  the  Timceus^  he  announces 
the  impossibiltty  of  giving  any thing  morę  than  a  plau- 
sible  acoount  (i/irurEC  Aóyoi)  of  things  hearniingy  and 
not  permanent  (vid.  Ariston.  ap.  Stob.  lxxx,  §  7).  Kec- 
ognising,  then,  the  difficolties  and  the  uncertainties 
due  to  the  character  of  the  procedurę  and  the  pre- 
sumed  complexion  of  the  subject,  we  oontinue  to  uote 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Platonie  philosoph}'. 

1.  Tkeoloffif, — ^'^  In  the  beginning  the  world  was  with- 
ont  form."  The  ttniversal  chaos  was  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Supremę  and  Intelligent  Cause,  who  framed  the 
creation  in  acoordance  with  the  perfect  and  etemal  pat- 
tems  ever  present  to  the  divine  mind.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  generated  exi8tences,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  because  it  was  fashioned  by  the  Uighest  Good» 
ness  and  Wiadom  working  after  the  absolutely  perfect 
modela,  or  ideof  {Timmis^  p.  28).  It  was  not  madę, 
however,  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  etemally  exłsting 
matter.  Being  formed  out  of  matter,  it  is  not  free  from 
grave  blemishes  and  defects,  which  are  due  to  the  in- 
herent  stubbomness  and  ineradicable  peryeraity  of  mat- 
ter. God  and  formless  matter  are  thus  the  two  eon- 
curring  bat  antagonistic  causes  of  the  uniTerse.  By 
matter  is  understood  something  very  different  from  the 
palpable  substance  or  body  which  is  habitually  eon- 
templated  under  that  name — something  totally  different 
also  from  anything  that  we  can  conceive.  It  is  that 
remnant  or  substratum  of  body  which  subsists  after 
eyery  cognizable  property  of  body  has  been  remoyed 
{Timeeus,  p.  51 ;  comp.  Porph.  Senient,  xx ;  Plottn.  En- 
necuL  ii,  4;  Berkeley,  Sirisy  §  817).  By  ascribing  to 
God  the  creation  of  the  Cosmos  out  of  unformed  matter, 
Plato  ayoids  the  heresy  of  pantheism.  Still  he  in- 
dulges  in  fantasies  which  rcadily  lead  to  it  From  the 
naturo  of  matter  as  co-etemal  with  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence,  and  from  its  reluctation  in  yielding  to  the  cre- 
atiye  cnergy,  originate  the  necessary  existenoe  and  the 
ineyitable  presence  of  eyil  in  all  created  things  (TAe- 
(Btef,  p.  176).  The  antagouism  of  matter  suggested  the 
presence  of  subtle  aptitudes  and  occult  ąualities.  We 
are  thus  brought  within  the  rangę  of  hypotheses  sim- 
ilar  to  those  which  nnderlie  the  reoent  theories  of  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  and  Huxley. 

Matter  was  the  relatiyely  passiye  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  creation.  The  acttre  power  was  the  Supremę 
Intelligence,  or  Highest  Good,  whom  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  apprchend,  and  impossible  to  dedare  (T^t- 
mausy  p.  29).  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things; 
the  fountain  of  all  pure,  spiritual,  perfect,  and  self-sup- 
porting  existences ;  the  founder  and  ultimate  fabricator 
of  eyerything.  He  is  incorporeal  reason,  self>existent, 
etemally  the  same,  without  beginning,  without  end,  hay* 
ing  no  affinity  with  things  of  sense,  and  apprehensible 
only  by  the  pure  intellect.  He  is  all-wise,  all-seeing, 
all-foreseeing,  all-mighty,  except  so  far  as  restricted  by 
the  intractability  of  matter.  He  has  absolute  freedom 
of  will,  is  snpremely  good,  and,  being  good,  is  void  of 
euyy  and  maleyolence.  Hence  eyerything  madę  by 
hiro  is  good,  so  far  as  the  repugnance  of  matter  will 
permit.  He  framed  the  world  in  all  possible  exceUence 
ailer  the  etemal  image  in  his  own  mind.  This  uncre- 
ated  and  unbeginning  idea  of  the  uniyerse  (Aóyoc  or 
\oyiofibc  Tov  0(ov)  has  been  regarded  as  a  third  co- 
eteraal  principle.  This  exemplar  induded  the  patteras 
or  ideas  of  aU  created  things;  eyerything  in  the  sen- 
sible  uniyerse  being  fashioned  aocording  to  its  corre- 
sponding  type  in  the  intelligible  uniyerse,  or  world  of 
ideas.  The  doctrine  seems  to  haye  been  deduoed  from 
Pythagoras,  bot  was  applied  by  Plato  in  his  own  man- 
ner;  and  neyer  morę  beautiftiUy  nor  more  character- 
istically  than  in  his  celebrated  fancy  of  a  caye  where 
all  that  men  saw  or  heard  oonsisted  of  shadows  and 
echoes  {De  Rep,  vii,  p.  514-519).  The  imperfect  things 
of  earth  were  thus  the  obscure,  flceting  images  of  the 
perfect  forms  of  the  diviue  contemplation.     It  is  un- 
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certain  whether  Plato  attributed  to  these  ideas  a  Mib-  1 
8tantive  exi8teiice  of  tbeir  own,  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  roind,  or  sapposed  them  to  be 
simply  the  immanent,  changeleas  thoughu  of  the  God- 
heaU.'  Yet,  though  Goti  u  distincŁly  and  habitnally 
acknowledged  as  the  father  aud  creator  of  all  things, 
all  things  were  not  direclly  framed  and  regulated  by 
the  Supremę  Divinity.  For  the  goirernment  of  the 
sensible  unirerse  be  created  a  subordinate  deity,  and 
placed  it  in  the  materiał  cieation  {Tinuetu,  p.  34).  This 
guiding  spirit,  or  Demiurgus,  was  a  mixture  of  the  ideał 
and  of  the  materiał,  of  the  one  and  of  tMe  tnmifj  that, 
being  intermediate,  it  might  oommunicate  with  both. 
This  was  the  Anima  Afundi.  which  assumedsuch  prom- 
inence  in  the  tbeological  and  physical  speculations  of 
the  Stoica.  It  maintained  the  regular  operatious  of 
the  laws  of  temporal  change,  and  by  its  plastic  energy 
mouldeil  into  appropriatc  forms  all  the  maltitadinous 
roanifestations  of  transitory  being  {t6  yŁyvófuvov) 
(jCratyluty  p.  63). 

The  soul  of  the  uniirerse  was  not  the  sole  created 
dtvinity.  Divine  spirits  were  apportioned  to  the  earth. 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  govem  their  developments  and 
to  preside  over  their  motions  (/>e  L^gg,  p.  899).  Ilosts 
of  still  inferior  deities  were  aasigned  to  other  appro- 
priate  functions.  Thus,  with  a  fine  and  half-suppressed 
irony,  provision  was  roade  for  the  national  gods,  and 
fur  the  30,000  unnamed  dtvinities  attested  by  Hesiod. 
To  these  deities,  each  in  his  due  place  in  the  vast  hie- 
rarchy, was  ascribed  the  duty  of  forming  men,  animals 
of  lower  order,  plants,  etc.,  and  of  watching  over  thera. 
In  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  celestial  army  were  a 
countless  multitude  of  spntes,  who  were  cousin-german 
to  the  sylphs,  gnomes,  fairies,  and  other  tribes  of  "■  little 
people,"  and  to  whom  immortality  was  denieil. 

2.  Physic*  Pi-oper.—The  second  branch  of  oontem- 
pIaŁive  phUosophy  is  occupied  with  the  considcration 
of  the  order  of  naturę  as  the  product  of  the  acts  of  crea- 
tion.  Not  bing  exists  or  arises  without  cause.  Hence 
proceeded  the  Aristotelian  max  im  vere  scire  eat  scire 
per  causas;  for  the  cause  aflfords  the  ratio  etsendi,  or 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  object  investigated. 
As  the  unirerse,  or  orderly  Cosmos,  had  a  producing 
cause,  it  was  created  in  time.  It  was  generated  or 
brought  into  being,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  sensible 
perception.  It  was  consequently  corporeal,  visible,  and 
tangible.  It  could  not  be  yisible  except  through  the 
prescnce  of  fire,  nor  tangible  without  the  prescnce  of 
earth.  An  intermediate  hond  is  needed  to  link  two 
things  togethcr,  and  the  fairest  of  bonds  is  a  mean  pro- 
portion.  Thus,  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water;  and 
as  air  is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.  Herę  are  the 
four  elements,  corresponding  to  the  mystical  tetrad  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  They  were  held  together  in  their 
several  combinations  bv  the  attraction  of  love.  The 
whole  theory  is  largely  Pythagorean,  and  blends  itself 
with  the  Pythagorean  imaginations  about  the  sccret 
Tirtues  of  numbers.  The  unirerse  is  an  animated  whole, 
composed  of  perfect  parts,  and  exempt  from  the  infirmi- 
ties  of  age  and  of  disease  {Tinurus,  p.  35).  A  spherical 
figurę  and  orbicular  motion  arc  given  to  it  and  its  chief 
components  because  a  circlc  is  the  most  perfect  of  fig- 
ures,  is  least  liable  to  injury  and  obstruction,  retums 
npon  itself,  and  thus  proroises  the  greatest  duration  to 
the  vast  living  organism  in  which  all  things  temporal 
are  contained.  As  the  unirerse  had  a  spherical  form 
and  a  circular  motion  conferred  upon  it,  each  of  the  ele- 
ments had  its  own  appropriate  figurę.  Earth  was  cu- 
bical,  fire  pyraroidal,  air  octahedral,  and  water  eicosi- 
hedral,  or  twenty-sided.  These  were  combined  in  apt 
proportions,  and  all  things  were  ordered  ^  by  measure, 
by  number,  and  by  weight." 

The  details  of  the  cosmogony  must  be  omitted.  It 
may  bo  added  that  the  earth  and  the  seren  moring 
Iłghts  of  heaven  were  arranged  in  concentric  spheres,  at 
harmonie  tntervals,  around  a  mighty  spindle  resting 
on  the  knccs  of  Neccssity ;  and  that  their  reyolutions 


propagated  along  the  great  axis  **the  musie  of  tbe 
spheres*'  to  the  earth,  which  was  the  fixed  and  middle 
orb  ( De  Rep,  x,  p.  617).  The  earth  was  occupied  by  ani- 
mals and  other  things  created  by  the  subordinate  demi- 
urg^ to  whom  was  also  intnisted  tbe  cieation  of  man. 
But  man,  as  the  noblest  of  animals,  was  oot  left  włiully 
to  their  bandiwork.  Immortal  souls,  namerous  as  the 
stara,  were  supplied  by  the  Supremę  Intelligence,  to  be 
proyided  with  terrestrial  bodies.  These  souls  were  nei- 
ther  emanations  nor  spirations,  but  tnie  creations.  Ther 
were  to  guide  and  govem  the  materiał  yessels  in  which 
they  shoold  l>e  confined,  as  the  superior  spirits  guidłd 
and  goremed  the  worlds  which  they  controllefL  The 
matter  with  which  they  were  united  exposed  thcm  to 
oontamination,  to  failare,  and  to  sin.  From  the  stni*;- 
gle  ^*within  the  union"  resołts  morał  evil,  or  di«>be- 
dience  to  the  laws  of  ideał  perfect ion,  which  are  in  coii- 
formity  with  the  purposes  of  God.  In  their  earthlr 
condition,  haman  souls  were  subjected  to  the  geneml 
laws  of  the  unirerse,  but  were  endowed  with  an  undo 
fined  freedom  of  will  through  their  heavenły  consiitu- 
tion.  Happiness  resułted  from  oliedienoe  to  tbe  iropube? 
of  the  tietter  naturę,  and  to  the  order  and  economy  of 
the  intelłigible  world. 

It  would  take  Łoo  much  space,  and  prore  too  tediotu, 
to  enter  into  the  physiology  propounded  by  Piąto;  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  the  presentation  of  hii 
yiews  but  the  exhibition  of  Platonie  fantasy.  We  psfs 
to  the  third  part,  or  appendix,  which  was  intended  to 
ser^^e  at  once  as  a  discipline  and  as  an  instrument. 

8.  Mathematic», — ^1'he  importance  attached  by  Plato 
to  mathematical  science  is  famiłiar  to  eyery  student. 
and  is  iliustrated  by  the  inscription  supposed  to  hare 
been  placed  oyer  the  entrauce  to  the  Academy : 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  him  on  this  branch 
of  łeaming  (i>e  Rep,  yii,  p.  522)  may  l)e  compared  with 
the  simiłar  eułogies  of  Koger  Bacon  {Opus  Majtis,  \\. 
iy)  in  an  age  of  somewhat  analogous  speculatiye  devcl- 
opment,  and  of  Francis  Bacon  {De  A  ug,  Sci,  iii,  y i :  /> 
*af$,  1).  They  may  also  be  contrasted  with  the  vicvi 
presented  in  the  diatribe  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Under  the  head  of  mathematics  were  included,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  Pythagorean  practice,  and  with  the 
generał  conception  of  antiquity,  arithmetic,  geometn\ 
astrnnomy,  and  musie. 

III.  Practicai  PhUosophg.—Tl&to^A  practicał  pliiloso- 
phy  was  in  many  respects  consentaneous  with  his  plirs- 
ics,  or  theory  of  naturę.  It  would  not  Ik*  correct  to  $«y 
that  it  was  founded  upon  it,for  this  would  be  iucon.si«t- 
cnt  with  the  poaition  that  there  was  no  orderly,  con- 
secutiye,  or  concatenated  deyelopment  of  the  Platonie 
doctrine  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  There  is  closc  cor- 
respondence  in  parts  Ijetween  Plato*s  physical  and  prac- 
ticai philosophy,  but  in  others  much  aeparation  and  io- 
dependence.  The  agreement  must  therefore  he  ascriM 
to  the  consonance  of  the  deyelopments  of  the  same  mind 
in  differcnt  directions,  rather  than  to  intentional  cnhc- 
rence  between  successiye  applications  of  doctrine.  The 
practicał  philosophy  of  Plato  falls  under  two  beads, 
Ethics  and  Połitics. 

1.  E(hics. — Morał  qoestions  occnpy  the  lai^fest  part 
of.the  Platonie  writings;  but  they  are  treated  in  tbe 
Socratic  manner,  by  question  and  answcr,  and  are  thus 
proposed  in  diflTusc  and  disconnected  fragments.  l^lati>'s 
aims,  his  Icading  tenets,  and  his  modes  of  expIication 
are  deriyed  from  Socrates ;  but  his  discussions,  so  far  «s 
may  be  conjectured,  are  condncted  in  a  much  broader 
spirit  and  loftier  strain.  He  includes  also  witbin  the 
domain  of  ethics  much  that  would  now  be  referred  to 
theołogy. 

As  in  the  pliysics  eyery thing  is  traoed  back  to  the 
First  Intełligence,  the  Diyine  Creator,  so  in  the  ethio 
eyery  thing  is  referred  ułtimately  to  the  perfect  and  be- 
neficcnt  character  of  God.  The  good  is  tlic  sammit  of 
all  cottceiyable  things.    God  is  abeolute  goodness.   Tbe 
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wpreme  good  of  man  (summum  bonum)  ia  the  knowledge 
and  imitation  of  God,  and  approximation  Łbereby  to  ibe 
divine  natare.  "  Be  ye  tberefore  perfect,  even  aa  yoor 
Fatber  U  perfect."  £verytbing  is  good  and  beauŁiful 
so  ikr  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  retains  the  impress  of  its 
divine  OTigioal,  and  poasessea  the  cbaracteristics  of  the 
pure  arche^rpal  idoas  of  morał  perfection.  ^£veiy 
g^KKl  gift  ańd  erery  perfect  gift  b  from  aboire,  and 
comeih  down  from  the  Father  of  Itghts,  in  wbom  ia  no 
yariableness,  neither  sbadow  of  tuming."  Ordinary 
blessings  or  adyantagea  in  popular  estimation,  sucb  as 
bealth,  strength,  high  birth,  ricbes,  renown,  honors,  are 
good  oniy  in  conjunction  with  virtue;  otherwiae  they 
are  evil  {Proiag,  p.  851-353).  The  honorable  (the 
rigbt)  alone  ia  good  {Alcibiad,  i,  116).  Thia  ia  contin- 
ually  and  streniiously  aaserted  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
erał practice  and  current  sentiment  among  the  contem- 
poraneous  Greeka.  Yirtne  ia  lovely  in  itaelf,  and  to  be 
loved  irrespecttre  of  ita  rewarda.  Being  of  heavenly 
origin,  the  best  reproduction  of  the  divine  ideas,  and 
approxiraating  to  the  di^óne  natare,  it  ta  itaelf  divine. 
Being  diyine,  it  is  not  an  art  that  can  be  taught,  but 
inust  be  divinely  comrounicated  (^Euthydem,  p.  282). 
Goodness  can  be  acąuired  only  by  the  inflax  and  in- 
working  of  the  Good. 

The  object  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject  of  all  eflbrt,  ia  aańmilation  to  the  highest  good — 
that  is,  to  God.  Thia  asaimiłation  consista  in  the  habit 
and  practice  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  temperanoe,  juatice, 
and  holineaa  (Theteteł,  p.  176;  De  Legg,  iv,  716).  The 
firn  stage  of  thb  approximation  is  tldaifŁOPiOf  usually 
translated  happineaa,  but  whicb  impliea  good  diaposi- 
tiona,  and  a  conacience  tranquil,  iimocent,  and  void  of 
offence  towanla  God  and  towarda  man  {Gorg,  p.  470; 
Sympo$,  p.  188).  The  Critias  breaka  off  unfinished  just 
at  the  openlng  of  a  fuli  diacusaion  of  the  conditiona  of  a 
happy  life.  The  woni  is  also  used  for  the  futurę  beati- 
tude  which  it  anticipatea.  The  requirementa  for  auch 
bliss  correspond,  aa  nearly  aa  a  pagan  dream  can  agree 
with  reveIation,  to  the  Scripture  rule  'Ho  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

As  has  been  obeerred,  the  body  was  regarded  aa  a 
pri«jn,  becauae  compoaed  of  maligiiant  matter.  Hence 
huinanity  waa  miserable  by  congenital  conatitution. 
The  progreas  towarda  virtue  and  holineaa  waa  to  be 
acbiered  by  the  aubjugation  of  materiał  antagoniama, 
by  the  renunciation  of  worldly  aima  and  temptations, 
and  by  the  purgation  of  roind  and  heart  from  aenaual 
appetites  and  corporeal  aatiafactiona  {De  Rep,  vii,  p.  515). 
There  ia  here  a  pronounced  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  Ońental  aaceticiaro.  There  is  much  alao  that  tn- 
clines  towarda  the  peaaimiaro  of  Schopenhauer,  but  it  is 
WTDught  out  to  a  very  different  iaaue.  Theae  tendencics 
readily  explain  the  growth  of  the  Neo-Phitonic  reveries 
which  may  alwaya  be  detected  in  the  egg  in  the  writ- 
ing«  of  Plato  himaelf.  How  far  auch  reaulta  may  be 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  framing  abatract  conceptiona  at 
ihe  commencement  of  etbical  inquiry,  and  to  the  at- 
tendant  difficulty  of  clothingaach  conceptiona  in  preciae 
termsbefnre  a  philoaophical  language  had  been  invented, 
u  wouUl  be  hazardous  to  aay.  Plato  may  have  simply 
desijcncd,  io  a  blind,  heathen,  tentative  way,  to  preecribe 
"  the  puritication  of  ihe  fleah,"  and  *'  the  o'vercoming  of 
tbe  world,"  and  "  the  righteouaneas  which  ia  of  God." 

The  oiorality  of  Plato  waa  much  higher  in  aim  and 
sontiment  than  it  waa  posaible  to  be  in  ita  expres8ion, 
y*'^  in  many  aingle  precepŁa  it  uaea  neariy  the  language 
•»r  revealed  truth.  It  habitnalW  inaiata  upon  the  charma 
w  virtue  and  « the  beauty  of  holineaa;"  and  in  the  de- 
bneation  of  the  aeveral  yirtuea,  which  he  repreaenta  as 
"idiisolubly  connected  {Charmides,  p.  161),  and  at  timea 
M  united  in  one,  he  roaintaina  an  uncompromising  ele- 
mion  of  vicw.  Hia  Uluatrationa,  indeed,  are  often 
Uinted  with  the  pTevalent  vioea  of  hia  age  and  country. 
Ihua,  in  treating  of  the  paaaiona,  he  ia  led  bv  his  rićh 
and  mythical  fancy  into  hypothetical  explanation8, 
wbich  have  been  very  easily  abused,  and  which  are  re- 


pulBive  in  their  original  propoaitton.  We  refer  to  bis 
commenta  on  friendahip  and  love.  Friendship,  or  at* 
traction,  ia  aacribed  even  to  the  particlea  of  matter ;  and 
the  like  proclivitiea  are  beatowed  upon  primordial  eoula. 
Like  ia  attracted  to  like,  and  hence  arises  friendship. 
Souls  of  aimilar  natmre  are  drawn  towarda  each  other 
by  the  inatinct  of  reaemblance  resulŁing  from  preadap- 
tation.  The  attraction  proceeding  from  conformity  in 
their  pure  atate  exerciae3  ita  due  influence  only  between 
apirita  retainiug  in  aome  meaaure  their  primordial  pu> 
lity.'  Hence  true  friendship  can  exi8t  only  between 
the  good  {Lyńs.  p.  214). 

Love  is  a  species  of  friendship,  or  friendship  in  its 
highest  intensity.  It  is  of  three  orders:  sensual,  ani- 
mai,  or  bestial ;  honorahle,  having  regard  to  psychical 
yirtues;  and  mixed,  which  unites  the  cbaracteristics  of 
both  {Sympoa.  p.  201).  Love,  in  its  two  forms  of  heav- 
enly  and  earthly,  "  half  beast,  half  deity,"  appears  in 
Plato  in  many  ambiguoua  and  Protean  ahapes,  rising 
from  the  coaraest  pagan  sensualism  to  the  puref  t  aspi- 
rations  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  the  dia- 
logue  in  which  its  naturę  is  chiefly  discussed  is  so  tan- 
talizing,  shifting,  and  bewildering — it  is  woven  with 
tbreads  of  such  changing  and  retuming  hnes — that  it 
fumishes  treacheious  foundation  for  any  dogmatic  eon- 
dusions. 

2.  Political  Philosopky,  —  The  two  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  of  Plato*s  treatises  are  deroted  to  political 
questions.  Of  theae,  the  Repubiic  ia  the  most  complete 
and  characteriatic  triumph  of  his  genius.  The  Laws  is 
in  a  rough  and  nnfinished  state,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
cluded  from  his  works.  In  narrating  the  life  of  Plato, 
his  predilections  for  political  life,  his  early  and  unsuo- 
ceaaful  intenrention  in  Athenian  affairs,  his  political 
expeditions  to  Sicily,  and  his  oonsultation  in  matters 
of  State  by  princes  and  states,  were  duły  commemorated. 
The  contcmplative  habita  of  his  mind,  his  eager  fancy, 
his  tonę,  his  temperament,  his  associations,  his  heredi- 
tary  tastes,  his  party  proclivities,  all  unfitted  him  for 
succesa  in  actual  politica;  and  from  evcry  elTort  to  en- 
gage  in  them  he  retired  diacorofited  and  diaappointed. 
The  morę  congenial  domain  of  apeculation  waa  atill 
open  to  him.  He  might  organize  a  atate,  regulate  ita 
citizena,  and  deterroine  their  duties,  in  the  va8t  realm 
of  fancy,  with  nonę  to  make  him  afraid  of  cither  failure 
or  obstruction.  He  might  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
adoption  of-his  projects  or  bis  principles  in  some  hap- 
pier  time,  when  philosophers  had  become  rulers,  or 
when  rulers  had  become  philosophers,  and  when  later 
generafions,  instructed  by  his  lessona,  might  give  real- 
ity  to  his  dreams  (De  Legg,  v.  739).  In  strange  roodea, 
and  in  unrecognised  forms,  his  yisions  have  been  par^ 
tially  accomplished. 

The  Kepublic  and  the  Laws  differ  greatly  in  tonę  and 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  cxecution,  but  they  are  intimately 
connected.  They  are  diyerse  and  consecutive  presen- 
tattons  of  the  same  generał  design.  The  Kepublic  is 
the  ideał  state,  the  Laws  the  concrete  state.  The  Ke- 
public is  the  dream  of  a  Utopian  constitution,  the  Laws 
the  proposition  of  a  frame  of  govemment  adapted  to  the 
weaknesses  and  recalcitration  of  an  Hellenie  people. 
£verything  in  the  one  is  suited  to  an  impossible  condi- 
tion  of  things ;  everything  in  the  other  is  reduced  to 
the  proportions  and  capacitiea  of  actual  human  society. 
In  the  one  the  state  is  conformed  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
justice,  aa  it  waa  conceived  by  Plato;  in  the  other,  jua- 
tice  is  put  into  action,  weighted  down  with  human  prej- 
udices  and  passions,  and  conformed  to  the  naturę  of  tłie 
Greeks.  These  distinctions  must  be  regarded  in  order 
to  prevent  exaggeration  of  Plato's  offences  against  mo- 
rality  and  good-sense.  We  sympathize  with  the  strong 
censure  of  the  Kepublic  expre8sed  by  Mitchell  in  his 
A  ristophanesj  but  we  see  that  what  is  most  repugnant 
may  be  only  an  ingenious  imagination  to  symbołizc 
pure  abstract  doctrine.  It  is  not  surprising  that  much 
perplexity  should  exi8t  in  regard  to  the  Kepublic.  Its 
double  title  produces  coufusiou.     Its  inscription,  or  su- 
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pencription,  ia,  O/PoUtia,  er  ctmoemhg  tke  Jutt,  Tbe 
aeoond  epignpb  nuiy  hare  beea  fomudly  the  additioo 
of  ThnsyUoB,  but  it  U  sanctioned  by  tbe  text  itaeif  {IM 
Bep,  ii,  p.  368 ;  comp.  iv,  p.  434).  Manj  cńtics  of  great 
nuae,  and  especiaUy  tbe  andents,  hare  beld  it  to  be  a 
tbeoreCical  constitutaon  of  tbe  state.  Otben,  of  not  in- 
fcrior  reputation,  among  tbe  moderna,  have  comddeffed 
it  as  simplr  an  uiyestigation  into  tbe  natura  of  justioe, 
illustrated  by  tbe'  state,  becanse  tbe  Btate  exbibits  tbe 
cbaracterisŁics  of  justice  in  a  oompleter  foim  and  on  a 
larger  scalę  tban  tbe  indiTidual  oouM  do.  Stallbaum, 
in  bia  Prolegomena,  arraya  tbe  argnmenta  adduoed  in 
iavor  of  eitber  opinion,  and  concludea  tbat  Platona  de- 
aign  waa  to  portray  tbe  image  of  a  perfect  and  bappy 
life,  by  preaciibing  tbe  officea  of  man  in  bia  public  and 
pńvate  reUtions  (p.  xviii,  xix). 

We  are  not  diapoaed  to  deuy  tbia  conduaion,  wbicb 
aubatantially  reconcilea  the  pre%ioua  contndictiona ;  but 
we  tbink  thoe  ia  aometbing  morę  tban  tbia.  Tbe 
idea],  tbe  absolute,  tbe  perfect,  waa  always  preaent  to 
tbe  mind  of  Plato:  tbe  wbole  tenor  of  bia  pbiloaopby 
pieduded  him  from  reating  in  the  actoaL  But  bia  per- 
aonal  and  philosopbical  caieer  urged  him  alao  to  regard 
witb  moat  eanieatneaa  the  amelioration  of  the  morał  and 
political  condttion  of  bia  countrymen,  and  tbe  improve- 
roent  of  their  political  through  the  rectification  of  their 
morał  atate.  To  a  Greek  tbe  atate  waa  everytbing, 
the  individual  being  merely  a  fragment  or  conetitueut 
atom  of  the  atate.  The  life  of  the  citizen  waa  abaorbed 
in  the  atate ;  the  life  of  the  atate  waa  reflected  in  the 
life  of  the  citizen — waa,  iudeed,  impoaed  on  him.  Ac- 
ooiding  to  Greek  ideaa,  the  juat  man  oould  not  develop 
bia  virtue8  except  in  a  juat  atate;  and  tbe  juat  atate 
oould  not  aubaiat  exoept  through  juat  citizena— juat 
eitber  by  native  couatitution  or  by  oompulaion,  or  by 
botb.  Education  and  diacipline  would  be  demanded  to 
produce  juat  rulera  and  juat  aubjecta.  Tbe  inveatiga- 
tion  of  the  naturę  of  justice  wotUd  accordingly  require 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  condiiions  of  a  juatly 
organized  community  (Jowett,  PlatOy  iv,  6) ;  the  delin- 
eation  of  the  juat  atate  would  be  blended  with  tbat  of 
the  juat  man — and  the  concluaions  reaulting  from  the 
whole  inąuiry  would  fumiah  an  earthly  image  of  tbe 
Greek  City  of  God  (yrię  yc  ovSafiov  otfiai  aifr^v  tlvat, 
De  Rep.  ix,  p.  592).  Indiatinct  and  fragmentary  aa  ia  lla- 
to'a  doctriiie,  it  would  bave  been  left  much  morę  form- 
leaa  and  unsatiafactory  without  the  fanciea  and  dreama 
and  political  precepta  oontained  in  the  Stateaman,  Re- 
pnblłc,  and  Lawa.  They  fumiah  the  unjointed  outlinea 
of  the  complete  deaign  for  whose  conatruction  all  the 
reat  waa  intended. 

According  to  Platona  notion,  juatice  or  righteouaneaa 
ia  the  object  and  eaaenoe  of  healthy  {Mlitical  organiza- 
tion,  and  he  coiiaequently  inquirea  in  the  Republic  into 
ita  naturę,  and  the  beat  modę  of  ita  realtzation  in  the 
atate.  Of  course  he  cannot  free  biraaelf  from  łiellenic 
preoccupationa.  Of  courae  bia  reactionary  tendenciea 
and  bia  oligarchical  proclivitiea  produced  a  oonatant 
recoil  from  the  democratic  licenae  of  hia  Athenian  eon- 
temporariea  towanla  the  spirit  of  antique  uaage  and  the 
imitation  of  Spartan  inatitutiona.  £ven  in  hia  wildeat 
vagaric8  there  appeara  a  diapoaition  to  employ  auppoaeil 
traditionary  practices.  He  inaiata  upon  the  atrict  sub- 
onlinotton  of  ranka;  he  even  petrifies  his  claaaea  of  citi- 
zena into  caatea.  Ile  doea  not  rigoroualy  oonjoin  every 
one  to  his  clasM,  but  accorda  advancement  to  thoae  of 
eminent  abilitv  —  la  can-iere  ouretie  aux  taktu,  He 
reatricts  the  govcniment  to  the  few  {Ka\oieaya^oi) ;  the 
maaaes  he  convert8  almost  into  aerfa — "  hewera  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  etc.  There  are  two  great  claaaea 
of  freemen,  the  guardiana  of  the  atate  and  the  craftamen 
(De  Rep.  iii,  p.  414, 415).  The  guardiana  are  themseWea 
divided  into  two  ordera,  the  rulera  and  the  auxiliariea. 
The  rulera  are  aelccted,  by  aucceasiye  examinationa  tiU 
their  thirtieth  year,  from  the  body  of  guardiana,  who 
are  diligently  trained  and  educated  from  their  birth. 
The  traiuing  and  the  aelection  havc  aome  agreement 


witb  tbe  Cbineae  practioea,  with  Engliah  compelittvc 
examinationa,  and  atill  morę  with  tbe  regulation  of  tbe 

I  Ottoman  Janizariea^  Tbeie  u  alao  a  considesable  d^ree 
of  oorrespoDdenoe  between  the  Platotiic  ofganization  and 
Comte*a  conatitation  of  the  PoaitiTe  Socie^. 

Tbe  body  of  the  guardiana  or  anxiliaries  ia  emfdored 
aa  tbe  military  foioe  to  repreaa  intemal  diaotden  and  to 

j  repel  extemal  danger.  Tbe  rulera  ara  the  auperriaors 
of  the  community,  and  are  to  goyem  it  witb  a  riew  to 
tbe  greateat  bappineaa  of  all  {De  Rep.  iv,  p.  240).  Tbe 
anxiliarieB  are  to  lirę  and  to  oondnct  tiiemselvea  so 
aa  to  cheriab  and  piotect  tbe  wbole  oommonwealtb. 
"Nonę  of  them  aboold  hare  any  property  beyond  what 
ia  abaolutely  neoeaaaiy;  neither  aboold  tfaey  hare  a 
private  bouae,  witb  bara  and  bolta,  doaed  against  any 
one  who  haa  a  mind  to  enter;  their  proriaiona  ahonld 
be  oniy  auch  aa  are  required  by  trained  warriors,  who 

i  are  men  of  temperance  and  coonge;  their  agreement  ia 
to  reoeive  iiom  the  dtizena  a  fixed  ratę  of  pay,  enougb 
to  meet  tbe  expenae8  of  tbe  year  and  no  morę,  and  they 
will  have  oommon  meala  and  lire  togetber,  like  aoldiera 
in  a  camp.  .  . .  They  alone  of  all  tbe  dtizena  may  not 
touch  or  handle  dlrer  or  gold,  or  be  nndo-  tbe  same 
roof  with  them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them.  And 
tbia  wiU  be  their  aalvation  and  the  aalration  of  tbe 
atate"  (/2cp.  Jowett*a  tranalation,  ii,  242).  There  ia  bere 
tbe  union  of  Spartan  inatitutiona  and  Pytbagorean  or- 
ganization  with  the  tbeoretical  devicea  of  Plato.  There 
ia  alao  an  anticipation  of  the  atanding  armiea  of  modem 
atatea. 

With  the  detaila  of  tbe  education  of  the  superior 
claaa,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  different  brancbea  of 
inatruction,  we  cannot  oo»ipy  ouraelres  further  tban  to 
mention  tbat  it  ia  in  tbia  connection  he  oensurea  the 
poeta,  and  excludea  Homer  and  the  Tragediana  from  tbe 
ideał  atate  aa  blaapbemers  againat  tbe  goda.  We  pasa 
orer  tbe  critidam  of  tbe  Tarioua  forma  of  govemment, 
important  aa  thia  criticiam  ia  for  political  pbilosophy  in 
generał,  and  for  the  eatimation  of  Płato'a  doctrine  and 
ita  relation  to  Hellenie  ayatema.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  all  notice  of  the  meaanrea  by  wbicb  he  endeavors 
to  maintain  tbe  unseUiah  devotion  of  the  dominant  or- 
der. He  learea  tbe  laboring  maasea  almost  entirely  out 
of  aiglit.  They  are  to  be  protected  in  their  persona, 
righta,  and  induatry ;  and  they  are  to  be  giiided  in  tbe 
proper  courae.  Further  than  thia  there  ta  litUe  concem 
for  them.  They  work  in  their  way  for  the  atate,  aa 
their  auperiora  live  and  work  alao  for  tbe  atate,  which  ia 
everything  to  the  legialator.  There  waa  reaaon  in  tbe 
interruption  of  Adimantua  tfaat  *Hhe  dtizena  were 
madę  miaerable,"  if  the  temporał  comfort  of  tbe  citizen, 
and  not  tbe  tbeoretical  deration  of  that  hypotbeticał 
unit,  the  atate,  ia  taken  into  conaideration. 

To  guard  against  jealousiea,  rivalriea,  diaoorda,  which 
mtght  endanger  or  ruin  tbe  public  welfare  and  the  po- 
litical conatitution,  tbe  eąuality  of  tbe  aexea,  the  com- 
munity of  women  and  tbe  community  of  property  are 
preacribcd,  and  tbia  community  ia  atilł  inaiated  on  in 
tbe  Lawa.  Plato  aeema  to  have  held  with  the  Peraian 
impoator,  Mezdab,  in  the  retgn  of  Khoaru  Kobad,  that 
feuda,  quarrela,  and  animositiea  ariae  mainły  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  women  in  aevcralty.  Tbe  de- 
luaiona  of  modem  aocialism  and  radicaliam  are  antid- 
pated.  The  słmdowy  character  of  Platona  propoaed  ar- 
rangemeiita  ia  aome  palliation  for  their  entertainment. 
They  are  evidently  devised  aa  modea  of  discipłine  and 
preparation,  or  aa  meana  for  tbe  prevention  of  disorder. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  unsuited  to  men  aa  men 
now  are,  and  may  be  taken  aa  tbe  prefiguration  of  what 
men  might  be  under  other  conditiona,  in  a  blessed  atate 
in  wbicb  there  abould  be  neither  gold  nor  ailrer,  nor 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

For  the  close  correapondence  in  aim  between  the 
dreama  of  Plato  and  the  revelationa  of  Scripture,  and 
between  the  devicea  of  Plato  and  the  projects  of  modem 
Communista  and  Socialiata,  we  havo  no  aatisfactory  ex- 
planation.    The  cultivatcd  intelligcnce,  the  active  im- 
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agination,  the  rańed  esperience,  the  genenl  immoral- 
ity,  and  the  painful  diaąuietude  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
4th  century  before  ChrUt  may  account  for  mach,  but 
it  will  not  interpret  all.  We  leave  the  enigma  aa  one 
of  the  mrsteńous  problems  preaented  by  the  career  of 
hamantty.  There  is  aarely  no  morę  marvellou8  appros- 
ifflation  to  leyealed  Łruth  than  in  the  expoeition  of  the 
Supremę  Good,  and  of  ita  child  or  offspring,  which  is 
deembed  {De  Rep,  vi,  p.  506)  in  terma  that  recall  the 
ddineation  of  wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Wiadom. 

"  Vapor  eat  enim  Yirtotia  Deł,  et  emanatlo  qaiedam  est 
chritatis  Del  aincera;  et  ideo  uihil  inqainaŁam  in  eam 
iDCOirit. 

"Candor  est  enIm  Incls  feterase,  et  spccalnm  sine  ma- 
tnia Dei  mąjestatis  et  imago  bonitatis  illins. 

"£$1  enim  hnc  speciosior  sole  et  super  omnem  disposi- 
tionem  Btellarnm,  luci  coroparata  lnvenltur  prior." 

Do  not  soch  sublime  anticipations  conaort  well  with  the 

conclusłon  of  the  Republic,  which  increaaes  our  wonder, 

but  at  the  same  time  juatifiea  our  reverential  compari- 

yonn\ 

*'And  tbns,  Olaacon,  the  tale  bas  been  raved  and  bas 
Dotpeńdhed,  and  may  Im  our  snWatlon  if  we  are  obedient 
to  loe  word  spoken ;  and  we  shnll  tmss  safely  over  the 
water  nf  Furgetfnlness,  and  our  soul  will  not  be  deflied. 
Wberefore  mr  connsel  !b  that  we  hołd  fast  to  the  henv- 
eoiy  way,  and  follow  after  Justice  and  virtne  always,  eon- 
Bidering  that  the  soni  Is  immortal,  and  able  to  endnre  ev- 
ery  gort  of  good  and  erery  sort  of  evil.  Thns  shall  we  live 
dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods.  both  while  remain- 
ing  berę  and  when,  like  conąnerora  In  the  gamea  who  go 
roDod  to  gather  {fifls,  we  receive  onr  rewnrd.  And  it 
eball  ht  wcIl  with  ns  botb  in  this  llfe  and  In  the  pilgrim- 
age  of  a  thonsand  years  which  we  have  been  recitln;;." 

We  hare  now  at  some  length,  yet  all  too  briefly, 
reriewed  the  pbilosophy  attńbuted  to  Plato  and  dedu- 
cible  from  his  writinga.  We  have  omitted  nearly  ev- 
erything  in  the  tray  of  detail,  and  have  attempted  the 
•orrey  from  an  ele^ated  rantage-ground,  where  only 
tbe  broad  Itnes  are  apparent,  and  where  the  asperities 
aod  diKorda  of  tbe  landacape  diaappear.  It  may  now 
be  nuuiifeat,  we  think,  how  and  why  Plato  bas  always 
esercised  soch  fascination  on  pnre  natures,  and  bas  ao 
Urgely  and  so  enduringly  stimulated  tbe  speculation 
and  ennobled  the  thought  of  the  worki. 

Literaturę. — See  tbe  obsenrations  roade  and  tbe  works 
•pedfied  under  tbe  article  Plato.  CJomp.  also  Tulloch, 
£af.  TkioL  m  Engiand,  rola.  i  and  ii  (Lond.  1872,  8vo) ; 
Lecky,  Hut,  of  Ratianalism,  and  his  Europtan  MoraU ; 
Nouriason,  Pauies  I/umameSf  p.  46  sq. ;  Stephen,  /Jit(, 
of  EngL  Thought  in  the  l%th  Ceniury  (Lond.  1876,  2 
ToIsL  8vo) ;  Ackerman,  The  Chriitian  ElemerU  in  Plato 
aad  tke  Platonie  Philoa,  (transL  in  Clark^s  Edinburgh 
Pkila$ophieal  Library)\  Stein,  Si^>en  Bucher  zur  Ge- 
Kkickte  d,  Platouisnws  (Leipa.  1867) ;  Bapt.  Quai\  April, 
1874,  art  ▼,  ^'PUto^s  Relation  to  Christianity ;"  also 
Aort*  Brit,  Bev.  Nov.  1861,  art.  iii ;  Preabyt,  Ret,  April, 
18W,  art  i ;  Brit,  and  For.  Er,  Ber,  Oct,  1862,  art  viii, 
on  "*  Platoniam  of  tbe  Fathers.     (G.  F.  H .) 

Platonics,  New.    See  Neoplatonism. 

Platt,  Adams  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  boni 
in  Weston,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  A/ter  receiring  an 
ordinary  education,  he  commenced  the  sŁudy  of  medi- 
cine,  when  bis  brother,  who  was  studying  for  the  min- 
ńtry,  died,  and  be  immediately  tumed  his  thoughts  in 
thatdirection.  He  graduated  with  the  second  honor  of 
bis  claas  at  Union  College,  Scbenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was 
Itcensed  tbe  same  year,  and  entered  upon  bis  duties  as 
a  miasionary  in  the  then  new  statcs  of  Ohio  and  In- 


Fayettc,  N.  Y.,  iintil  1886,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hector.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  tu  labor  till,  in  1848,  his  health  bccoming 
quite  impaired,  he  ceased  his  pastorał  labors.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization  of  the  Church  there,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  for 
one  year.  He  died  May  2, 1859.  Mr.  Platt  was  a 
humble,  laborious,  and  self-denying  minister — a  man 
of  marked  prudence  of  character.  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
Hist,  A  Inuinacy  1860,  p.  121.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Platte-Montagne,  Nicol.\s  de,  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  son  of  a  celebrated  Belgian  portrait-paint- 
er,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  1681.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Charles  le  Brun,  and  of  his  un- 
de,  Jean  Morin.  He  painted  the  Marg  which  was  pre- 
sented  in  1666  to  the  church  of  Notre  Damc  at  Paris; 
a  St,  Benedictf  a  St,  Scholastica  (1676),  and  a  cciling  for 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  du  Saint-Sacrcmeut  of 
the  Rue  Cassette ;  and  The  Holy  Ghost  alighting  upon  the 
ApostleSf  for  tbe  church  of  Saint-Sulpice  (1676).  He 
also  worked  for  the  Tuileries  in  1683  and  1684.  He 
exhibiŁed  two  paintings  at  the  salon  of  1673;  five  his- 
torical  paintings  and  three  portraits  at  the  salon  of  1699 
—the  first  that  took  place  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
He  engrared  from  1651  to  1694,  in  a  fashion  but  little 
differing  from  that  of  Morin,  8eventeen  different  subjecta, 
and  elcven  portraita  afler  Porbus,  Janet,  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  D.  de  Champagne,  and  after  his  own  paint- 
ings. He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  April 
21,  1779;  appointed  supplementary  professor  July  1, 
1679,  and  regular  professor  Dec.  20, 1681.  He  signed 
his  works  Montagne,  Montaigne,  De  Platte-Montaigne, 
N.  D.  P.  Montaigne,  N.  de  la  Platte-Montagnc,  N.  van 
Platten  Berc,  vulgo  De  Platte- Montagne,  and  N.  de 
Platte- Montagne.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1706.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  453. 

Platter  (irnpo^tCt  properly  a  eide-dish,  consisting 
of  dainties  set  on  as  a  condimeut,  or  sauce).  Our  Lord, 
in  reproving  the  Pharisees,  said, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribea 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  witbin  they  are  fuli 
of  extortion  and  exce88'*  (Matt.  xxiii,  25).  *'  Howbeit 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.  For  laying  aside  the  com- 
mandment  of  God,  ye  hołd  tbe  tradition  of  men,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  cups;  and  many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Fuli  well  ye  re- 
ject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradition"  (Mark  vii,  7-9).  The  Talmud  con- 
tains  many  directions  on  the  use  of  these  utensils,  which 
Jews  are  strictly  reąuired  to  observe.    See  Dish. 

Play  (pn^  ttachdk,  £xod.  xxxii,  6).  This  word, 
in  addition  to  the  sense  of  joking  or  sporting  (Gen.  xix, 
14),  may  also  be  understood  of  arauseroents,  accompa- 
nied  with  musie  and  singing,  in  which  sense  it  may  be 
understood  in  Judges  xvi,  25.  Though  we  have  no 
particular  meution  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such  mat- 
tera,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  gamea 
practiced  by  the  ancicnt  Egyptians  were  likewise  known 
to  the  Hebrews ;  these  appear,  from  the  monuments,  to 
have  been  mock  combats,  races,  gymnastic  exercise8, 
ainging, dancing,  and  garaes  of  chance  (Wilkinson,  Anc, 
Egyptiant,  i,  189  sq.)>  In  the  declining  period  of  Jewish 
historj'  tho  athletic  gamea  of  the  Greeks  were  intro- 
duced,  and  there  were  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exerci8e 
in  Jerusalem,  where  they  practiced  wrestling,  racing. 

For  the 


dianą.    In  January,  1824,  he  accepted  a  cali,  and  was 

ordained  aa  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rut-  |  quoits,  etc  (1  Mace.  v,  16;  2  Mace.  iv,  13-15). 
land,  N.  Y. ;  in  July, 
1829,  he  became  pastor 
of  tbe  Church  at  West 
Galway,  N.  Y. ;  in  1833 
be  gave  np  the  Church, 
«nd  reated  for  a  few 
numtha;  in  1834  he  be- 
came stated  sopply  for 
the  Church  in  West 
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Ancient  Egyptiana  playing  at  dranghta  and  mora  (gnestiug  uumbers). 
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GnicUn  game»  of  strength  and  fkill  w  «ltcs  aibdcd  to 
by  Paul,  ace  Gamks.     Conpu  Srosr. 

Playfair,  James,  D.D,  a  Scotch  dirine  of  tome 
notę,  was  bom  aboat  1740,  and  was  edncated  at  ih« 
Uniyersłty  of  St.  Andrcw**,  He  tben  became  mmatcr 
of  Liflf  and  Benvie  Uringa,  which  he  hdd  onril  hts  son 
aucceeded  him  in  the  work  of  tbe  nuluaoj,  u>  nona  ex- 
change,  however,  tbeae  fields  of  Ubor  for  tbe  »aaiuńc 
work  in  which  be  became  so  gicaUjr  celefarated.  Dr. 
James  Playfair  was  abo  prindpal  of  tbe  Unit«d  ColWe 
of  SL  Salvador  and  St.  Leonaid,  in  the  UnhnenitT  oC  r>Ł 
Andrew'a.  He  died  in  1819.  He  pobliąbcd^  '!?^ 
of  Chronology,  and  other  worka. 
man'*  Ma^azine,  1819,  pt.  ii,  p.  179. 

Playfair,  John,  an  eminent  aóentiat,  was  bonu  in 
1749,  at  Dundee ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew  s ;  rwisned 
a  living,  and  became  mathematical  profeaaor  at  Edin- 
burgh,  where  be  died  July  20, 18 19.  Playlair  was  cek- 
brated  as  a  geologist,  and  a  stfennous  defender  of  ihe 
HuŁŁonian  system.  Among  bis  works  are.  EUme^t  of 
Geonuiry :  —  OnOmeg  of  Phaotopky.-^IUiutrażioiu  of 
the  IlułUmian  Theory  .—and  A  ^Sj^Kem  of  Gtograpky. 


Playfere,  Johs.    See  PuaraoL 
Plays,  Religious.    See  MYSTKaraa. 

Pleasure  is  the  delight  which  ariaes  in  the  nund 
from  the  contemplation  or  enjojrment  of  aomething 
•greeable,  and  is  synonymoua  in  espreasion  wiih  hap- 
piaess  (q.  V.). 

Pledge  (usually  some  form  of  Ł^n,  ckabdl,  to  bM 
as  by  a  chattel  mortgage;  occasionaUy  forma  of  335, 
abdł^  to  ezchanyty  and  3^5,  arab,  to  gice  ttemn/y;  Tal- 
mud, "jis^^P),  in  a  legał  sense,  an  assurance  giren  as 
security  by  a  debtor  to  his  crcdiior,  which  is  allnded  to 
in  the  koiiaic  books  in  sereral  instances.    Thna— 

1,  Tho  creditor  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  house 
of  his  debtor  to  take  his  pledge,  but  must  receive  it  l>e- 
fore  the  door  (DcuL  xxiv,  10  8i|.).  The  rcason  of  this 
requirement  and  its  merciful  object  are  obvious. 

2.  The  articles  which  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in 
pledge  were,  (<i)  the  raimerU  or  outer  garmcnt  (^Exod. 
xxii,  26  sq. ;  Deut.  xxiv,  10  8q.,  but  see  below),  because 
this  seryed  the  poor  also  as  a  covering  by  night  for  the 
bed ;  (6)  the  handmiU  (q.  v. ;  xxiv,  6.     Comp.  Mishna, 
Baba  Mez,  ix,  13).     But  notwithstanding  th€»e  merci- 
ful proyisions  of  the  law,  hard-hearted  crcditow  were 
found  among  the  Israelites  who  oppressed  their  debtors 
by  teking  pledges  (Ptov.  xx,  16 ;  xxvii,  13 ;  Ezek.  xviii, 
12;  xxxiii,  15 ;  Habak.  ii,  6;  comp.  Job  xxii»  6;  xxiv, 
8).     See  Delitzsch,  ad  loc^  and  espccially  Michaeli^ 
Mo»,  Recktj  iii,  61  są.     The  custom  of  giving  pletlges 
pTevailed  exten8ively  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  cxile, 
from  the  fact  that  by  tbe  decisions  of  the  scrtbes  all 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  any  payroents  on 
the  Sabbath;  hence  he  who  would  make  a  purchase 
on  that  day  left  some  pledge  with  the  seller  (see  Mish- 
na,  Shab,  xxiii,  1),  as  his  outer  garment,  to  be  redcemed 
by  payment  the  next  day.     The  taking  of  pledges  is 
still  further  restricted  by  the  Talmud  (Baba  Mn.  ix, 
18).     A  pledging  of  Und,  mortgaging,  appears  first  in 
the  Talmud  (.Mishna,  Skebiith,  x,  6).     However,  the 
legal  transfer  of  land  under  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
properly  but  a  pledging;  for  it  could  at  any  tirae  be  re- 
deemed,  and  in  the  year  of  Jabilee  it  retumed  without 
repayment  to  the  original  owner.    Pawning  of  peraonal 
property  for  debt,  however,  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  17  sq.).     Personal  guarantees  of  faith, 
pledges,  or  hostagcs,  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xiv,  14, 

ni"Jl5PI  ''33).  The  generał  abhorrence  of  the  usurer, 
and  of  his  taking  pledges,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent  day,  is  often  mentioned  by  traveller9.  Mohammed 
entirely  forbids  all  lending  on  interest,  and  the  Mosaic 
precepts  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  25-27)  are  generally  so  un- 
-tod  in  the  East.     Yet  uothing  is  morę  common 


Md  tke  takńic  of  pkdgea 

BooŁ,u^Sawą.\     SeeU>A3C 

PLEDGE  i*  mmftkmy  ^i«b  in  hnd  as  a  aeam- 

cy  tjc  the  f"Mi— *■»  of  a  cuaiiaa  or  tbe  pafomaiice  of 

apfoaiM.     Wbca  a  BiaBofTCBadcj  pledges  hiaword, 

what  be  bas  pcomiacd.  Bat  as  the  wocd  of  erety  man 
!•  noc  eąoailr  ralid  in  maiters  of  iaaportaaee,  it  becomes 
iMXomiy  that  a  Talnabie  artieie  of  soioe  kiod  sbotiU  be 
d<p«siied  as  a  boiMi  fur  fblalaent  on  his  part.  lo  the 
pr^eatant  Epćscopal  Choich  CatechisiB  a  aaciameot  is 
<iediied  V  an  ootwaid  aod  riaihle  aign  of  an  inward 
and  fCiińtyf}  grace  givcn  nato  as;  otdained  br  Christ 
bimseii:  as  a  aacans  wboeby  we  iceeiTe  ihe  aame,  and  a 
pledge  Ło  MBore  m  tbereof':"  in  which  the  pledge  is  the 
token  that  we  receire  the  grace.— Stannton,  Ecdaia^ 
tieał  Ifiaitmary,  p.  ^36l 

Plegnmiid,  a  noccd  padate  of  tbe  carly  EngUsh 
Charch,  duQri»bed  near  the  doae  of  the  9th  centuiy. 
He  wn  the  friend  and  feUow-stodent  of  Alfred,  and 
wai  in  891)  elerated  to  tbe  aicfabishopric  of  Canter- 
bary.  We  know  ntsŁ  to  nothing  about  his  peraonal 
hbt«jrr,  bot  we  are  awaie  of  tbe  influence  be  exerted 
co  eedeaiMdcal  afińia  tbroogfa  Alfred.  See  Chorton, 
Enrfy  Emffluk  Ckmrdk,  p^  210, 221 ;  Wrigb^  Bioffr.  BriL 
{jatt  Index>. 

PleŁidte  ia  tbe  rendeting  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  ?TS^3, 
Hmdk,  in  Job  ix,  9;  xxxTiii,  31 ;  but  in  Amos  v,  8  our 
A.  V.  bas  "- the  seven  stara,"  althoagh  tbe  Genera  ver- 
sion  tniHlatcs  the  word  ''Pleiades'*  aa  in  the  other 
caaesL    In  Job  the  Sept.  bas  nXf  iac»  the  order  of  the 
Hebrcw  words  haring  been  altered  [see  Orion],  wfaile 
in  Amos  tbere  is  no  traoe  of  tbe  original,  and  it  is  diffi- 
colt  to  imagine  what  the  tianslators  had  before  theoL 
The  Ynlgate  in  each  passage  bas  a  different  rendering : 
Hyades  in  Job  ix,  9;  Pleiades  in  Job  xxxviii,31 ;  and 
'  Arrturus  in  Amos  v,  8.     Of  the  other  versions,  the 
Pesbtto-Syriac  and  Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew 
wont:   Aquila  in   Job   xxxTiii,  Symmachus   in  Job 
xxxviii  and  Amos,  and  Theodotion   in  Amos,  give 
**  Pleiades,"  while  witb  remarkaMe  inconsistency  Aquila 
in  Amos  haa  **Arctunia."    The  Jewish  oommenUtors 
are  no  less  at  variance.     Rabbi  David  Kimchi  in  his 
lexicon  says:  **  Kabbi  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  colleo- 
tion  of  stara  called  in  Arabie  Ai-Tkmraijfd,    And  the 
wiae  rabbi  Abraham  Aben  -  Ewa,  of  bleased  memory, 
vrrote  that  the  andents  sald  Kimah  is  8even  stars,  and 
they  are  at  the  end  of  the  oonstellation  Aries,  and  those 
.  which  are  seeo  are  six.    And  he  wrote  that  what  was 
right  iu  his  eves  was  that  it  was  a  single  sUr,  and  that 
•  a  great  one.  which  is  called  the  lea  eye  of  Taurus;  and 
A>«7  is  a  great  star,  the  heart  of  the  oonstellation  Scor- 
pio."     On  Job  xxxviii,  31,  Kimchi  continues:  "Our 
rabbins  of  blessed  memory  have  said  {Berachotk,  lviii, 
!  2)  Kimah  hath  great  cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits. 
:  and  Kesil  hath  great  beat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits :  there- 
!  fore  He  said,  *  or  loosen  the  banda  of  A>*ł7;'  for  it  open- 
I  eth  the  fmits  and  bringeth  them  forth."     In  addition 
I  to  the  evidence  of  rabbi  Jonah,  who  identiBes  the  He- 
brew Kitaah  with  the  Arabie  el-Thuraiyd,  we  haye 
the  testimony  of  rabbi  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on' the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (p.  31-33,  ed. 
16C5),  to  the  same  effect.     That  e/-  Thuraiyd  and  the 
Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben- 
Ragel  (ąuoted  by  Hyde,  p.  33):  "  Al-Thuraiya  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the  sign  Taums,  and  it  is 
called  the  celestial  hen  with  hcr  chickens,"    With  this 
Hvde  compares  the  Fr.  PnUinierf,  and  Eng.  Hen  and 
ChickenSy  which  are  old  names  for  the  same  stars;  and 
Niebuhr  {Dtscr,  de  rArabie,p,  101)  givcs  as  the  rcsult 
of  his  inąuiry  of  the  Jew  at  Sanłi,  "Kimeh,  Pleiades, 
qu'on  appelle  aussi  en  Allemagne  la  poule  qui  glousse." 
The  "Ancients,"  whom  Aben-Essra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii,  31),  evidently  understood  by  the  8even  smali 
stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the  Plei- 
ades, which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Boli, 
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bat  80  near  ttae  Ram^s  Uil  that  their  poaition  might 
properiy  be  defined  witb  referenoe  to  it  Witb  the 
BUtement  that  ^  those  whtcb  aro  seen  are  8ix"  may  be 
compared  the  words  of  Didymas  on  Homer,  tuv  ik 
nXuaimv  ov9iltv  iirra,  irdw  dfiaypoc  6  i^oftoc  aff' 
rjyp,  and  of  Ovid  (^łast,  iv,  170) : 

**Qaae  aeptem  dfcl,  eex  tamen  esae  solent.** 
Tbe  opinion  of  Aben-Ezra  himself  bas  frequently  been 
misrepresented.     He  beld  tbat  Kimdh  was  a  single 
krge  star,  A  Idebarem,  Łhe  brigbtest  of  the  Hyades,  while 
Keńl  [A.  V.  "Orion"]  was  Antarts,  tbe  heart  of  Scor- 
pio.     "Wben  tbese  ńse  in  tbe  east,"  be  continues, 
*"  tbe  effects  which  are  recorded  appear/'    He  describes 
them  as  apposUe  each  otber,  and  the  difference  in  right 
ascension  between  Aldebaran  and  Antares  is  as  nearly 
as  posńble  twelve  hours.    Tbe  belief  of  Eben-Ezra  bad 
probably  the  same  ońgin  as  tbe  rendering  of  tbe  Yulg. 
Iłtfadeg,     One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.    The 
rabbins,  aa  qaoted  by  Kirocbi,  attribute  to  Kimah  great 
cold  and  Łhe  property  of  checking  vegetation,  while 
Keńl  worka  the  contrary  effects.     But  the  words  of 
rabbi  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviii,  31  (ąuoted  by  Hyde, 
p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.    He  says,  "  Tbe  stars  have 
operations  in  tbe  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  such  is  tbe 
operation  of  Kimah,    And  some  of  tbem  retard  and 
delay  the  fruits  from  ri{iening,  and  this  is  the  operation 
of  KtńL     The  interpreUtion  is,  *Wilt  thou  bind  the 
fruits  which  the  constellation  Khnah  ńpeneth  and 
openeth ;  or  wilt  tbon  open  the  fruits  which  the  con- 
stellation Keńl  contracteth  and  bindeth  up?' "    On  the 
whole  tben,  though  it  is  impoesible  to  anive  at  any 
certatn  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our  translators  were 
peifectly  justified  in  rendering  Kimdh  by  "  Pleiades.*' 
The  **  8even  stars"  in  Aroos  clearly  denoted  the  same 
cluster  in  the  language  of  the  17th  century,  for  Cot- 
grsre  in  his  French  Dictionary  giyes  "  Pl^iade,  f.,  one 
of  the  »evm  ttars"   Hyde  maintained  that  tbe  Pleiades 
were  again  mentioned  in  Scńpture  by  the  name  Suc- 
ooth  Benoth.    The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
reserred  to  tbe  article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  Kimdh  is  referred  to  the  Arabio 
Kumehj  "a  heap,"as  being  a  beap  or  cluster  of  stars. 
The  foli  Arabie  name  given  by  Gesenius  is  "  the  knot 
of  the  Pleiades;"  and,  in  accordance  witb  this,  most 
modem  commentators  render  Job  xxxviii,  81,  *'  Is  it 
thoa  that  bindest  tbe  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest 
the  banda  of  Orion?"  Simon  (^Lex,  IJebr.)  quotes  tbe 
Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  KUlukturtet, 
L  e. ateUUu  colU^tas"  as  an  instanee  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  dlfferent  langiuige.  The 
rendering  "  sweet  influences"  of  tbe  A.  Y.  is  a  relic  of 
the  lingering  belief  in  the  power  which  the  stars  ex- 
erted  over  human  destiny.  The  marginal  notę  on  the 
word  **  Pleiades"  in  tbe  Geneva  Yersion  is,  "  Which 
starres  arise  when  the  sunne  is  in  Taurus,  which  is  tbe 
spring  tyme,  and  bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with 
the  explanation  ofR  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. — Smith. 
Tbe  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  cluster  of  stara 
in  tbe  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus^  of  which  seven 
are  the  principaL  Six  or  seven  may  be  usually  seen  if 
the  eye  is  directed  towards  it ;  but  if  the  eye  be  tumed 
carelesaly  aside  while  tbe  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
group,  many  morę  may  be  seen.  Telescopes  show  a 
nurober  of  large  stars  Łbere  crowded  together  into  a 
smali  apace.  The  name  Pleiades  is  probably  dcrived 
from  the  Greek  word  PleioSf  i.  e,full,  so  tbat  it  merely 
denotes  a  condensed  assemblage  of  stars.  Tbe  Romans 
called  tbe  Pleiades  rergUia,  because  they  arose  in  the 
spring,  in  tbe  firet  part  of  May,  and  set  early  in  No- 
vember.  Sce  Hyde  on  Ulugh  Beigh'8  TM.  p.  82; 
Nicbubr,  Arctb.  p.  114;  Ideler,  Urtprung  und  Bedeułung 
der  Sltnmamen,  p.  146.     See  Astkonomy;  Constkl- 

ŁAT10X. 

Flenarty  (oppoaed  to  a  yacancy)  denotes  in  eccle- 
siastical  language  that  an  office  or  parisb  is  tUled. 

Flenaiy  Zndulgenoe.    See  Ihdulokkce. 


Plenary  Inspiration.  See  Deists;  Imspira- 
nos. 

Plerdma  (;rX4pa//ia,  /uhuss)  is  tbe  Gnostic  term 
for  tbat  fulness  of  pure  and  radiant  light  and  perfection 
in  which  the  Dirine  Being  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and 
w  bom  they  named  By  thus.    See  Gnosticism. 

Plessing,  Friedrich  Yictor-Łebrecht,  a  Ger^ 
man  pbilosopher,  was  bom  at  Belleben,  near  Magde- 
burg, Dec  20, 1752.  He  was  tbe  son  of  John  Frederick 
Plessing,  wbo  was  oounsellor  of  the  consistory  at  Wer- 
ningerode,  and  wrote  an  Estai  sur  tOrigine  du  Paga-- 
nisme  (Letpe.  1767-1758, 2  vol«w  8ro),  and  a  /littoire  det 
Tombeaux  (Weraingerode,  1786, 8vo);  be  died  in  1798. 
Young  Plessing  aUended  the  theological  conrscs  at 
dlfferent  uniyersities,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  pbi- 
losophy  at  Konigsberg,  under  Kanfs  direction.  From 
1788  he  was  a  professor  of  tbat  science  at  I>ui»- 
burg.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1806.  He  left,  Von  der  Noth- 
wendigheU  da  UebeU  und  der  Schmerzen  bet  fuhknden 
GesMjifen  (Dessau,  1783,  Svo)  i^Osiiis  und  Socrates 
(BerL  1788,  8vo)  .^Bittoritche  UntersuchungeH  uber  die 
Theologie  und  Philotophie  der  oUeHen  Ydlker  bu  avf 
AriftateUś  Zeiten  (Elbingen,  1786,  8vo)  i^Memnonium, 
oder  Yersueh  sur  Knthullung  der  GehHmmsfe  de$  Alfer- 
thumt  (Leips.  1787,  2  vols.  Syo)  :—Versu(Ae  zur  Auf- 
Iddrung  der  Philosophie  des  dltesłen  AUerihuma  (ibid. 
1788-1790, 6  Yola.  8vo).— Hoefer,  N<nŁV.  Biog.  Ginirale. 
xl,  465. 

Plessls,  Joseph  Octa>'e,  a  somewhat  noted  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Montreal,  Canada,  March 
8, 1772,  of  very  humbłe  parentage.  He  decided  to  givtj 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  after  com- 
pleting  his  theological  studies  was  ordained  priest,  March 
11, 1786 ;  was  employed  as  professor  of  humanity  at  the 
College  of  St.  Raphael,  also  as  secretary  to  the  bisbop. 
of  Quebec,  and  curate  of  the  capiul ;  Sept.  6,  1797,  he 
was  madę  coadjutor  to  bihhop  Denault ;  April  26,  1800, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Canatte,  in  Palestine,  with 
the  succession  to  the  seat  at  Queb€c,  of  which  he  be- 
came  incumbent  Jan.  17, 1806.  He  founded  the  college 
at  Nicolet,  aa  well  as  primary  scbools  at  Quebec  He 
was  called  by  the  crown  to  the  Iegislative  ćouncil  in 
1818,  and  proved  himself  a  loyal  and  patriotic  senator. 
In  1796  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  Quebec  on  the  oc- 
casion  of  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir.  He  died  at  Que- 
bec  Dec,  4, 1825.  See  Fcrbind,  Biog.  Notice  of  J.  O. 
Plestis  (Queb.  1864,  8vo). 

Plesals-Momay.    See  Dupłessis. 

Pletho  or  GemiBtns,  Georgius,  a  distinguished 
pbilosopher,  theologian,  publicist,  historian,  geographer, 
and  scholar  of  the  15th  ccntur>%  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  Greeks  who  contributed  to  tbe  revival  of 
Greek  studies  in  Western  Europę,  and  tbe  restorer  of 
the  Platonie  philosophy. 

Zi/e.— The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Pletho 
have  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  before  tbe  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  not  many  years  after  the  Council  of  Florence.  He 
is  vague]y  reported  to  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  demise.  If  this  were  true,  he 
must  hare  tiret  seen  the  light  about  the  roiddlc  of  the 
14th  century.  His  birthplace  was  probably  Constanti- 
nople,  but  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  passed  in  official  employment.  He  received 
the  name  of  Pletho,  and  perhaps  of  Gemistus,  from  the 
extent,  multiplicity,  and  fulness  of  his  eradition,  which 
he  displayed  in  numcrous  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
snbjects.  *'  He  was  admired,"  says  a  writer  near  bis 
time,  "  by  not  Greecc  alone,  but  by  nearly  the  whole 
world,  for  his  various  and  manifuld  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  so  that,  by  the  nntver8al  consent  of 
botb  Greeks  and  Latins,  he  approached  mmi  closely  to 
Plato,  tbe  prince  of  philosophers,  and  to  Aristotle."  Yet 
this  great  name  is  one  which  posterity  bas  willingly  let 
die.    He  wrote  on  philosophy,  theology,  history,  geog- 
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raphy,  oratory,  musie,  etc.  He  composed  orations,  oo 
casional  essays,  polemical  tracta,  leŁŁen,  etc.,  and  madę 
coUections,  iu  Łhe  fashion  of  declining  centuriea,  from 
Diodorus,  Appian,  and  Plutarch;  from  Xenophon  and 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  from  ArisŁotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus.  He  was  engaged  in  numerous  controyersies, 
with  George  Gennadius,  who  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  after  Łhe  Ottoman  conquest;  with  Theodore 
of  Gaza,  and  with  George  of  Trebizond.  The  number 
of  his  works  might  encourage  the  belief  that  a  cenŁury 
of  years  had  been  accorded  to  their  author ;  but  this 
longeyity  is  discredited  by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  If 
he  died,  almotit  a  centenariau,  in  1452,  as  some  reporters 
allege,  he  must  have  been  about  serenty  when  be  held 
the  first  public  employment  recorded  as  held  by  him  ; 
and  he  must  have  beeu  verging  on  ninet}'  when  last 
commemorated  as  an  imperial  officer  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.  The  years  of  maa-obiam  are  so  readily  exag- 
gerated  by  themselves,  and  by  their  morę  juventle  con- 
temporaries,  that  no  great  weight  need  be  attached  to 
the  allegation  that  he  was  bom  in  1355.  His  name  of 
Pletho  has  been  stated  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  learning,  but  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed  as  an  approximate  reproduction  of  the  name  of 
Plato,  to  whose  memory  and  speculations  he  deroted 
himself  with  unrcstrained  enthusiasm.  The  sumame 
may,  indeed,  have  been  assumed  by  himself,  for  it  fur- 
nished  frequent  occasions  of  sarcasm  and  ńdicule  to  the 
numerous  adrersaries  whom  he  provoked.  He  occupied 
a  high  place  at  court,  in  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  II  Palseologus  (Drucker  says  Michael, 
but  the  last  emperor  of  that  name  had  died  almosŁ  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  Dr.  Platę,  in  SmiŁh'8  Dicł, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  MythoL,  etc.,  gives  1426  as  the  datę  of 
this  of&cial  function,  but  Manuel  died  in  1425).  Gemis- 
tus  **  the  Philosopher,"  as  he  was  already  called,  was  one 
of  the  notables  at  the  conference  in  Constantinople  which 
reoommended  conciliation  with  the  Latin  Church  (Mi- 
chael Attaliotes,  Hist,  Polii,  c.  iv).  He  attcnded  tlie 
emperor  John  Y,  as  a  senator  and  deputy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  (Ducas. 
BUL  Byzant.  c.  xxxi).  Among  his  compaiiions  were 
Bessarion,  his  pupil;  Isidore  of  Kussia;  George  the 
Scholarius,  his  futurę  antagonist;  and  Argyropulus. 
Pletho  distingubhed  himself  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  conferences,  and  by  his  violent  opposi- 
tion  to  the  unton  of  the  churches.  He  yielded  ulti- 
mately,  however,  and  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
formulary  of  oompromise.  This  sacritice  of  rcligious 
opinion  embittered  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  to 
him.  He  did  not  accompany  the  emperor  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  Florence  łie  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Cosmo  the  Magniticent,  and  by  the 
fascination  of  his  lectures  oonverted  the  great  Floren- 
tine  to  the  Platonism  which  Gemistus  had  espoused  witli 
the  utmost  fenror — though  it  was  rather  the  mystical 
exce88es  of  the  later  Neo-PIatonists  than  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Plato  which  he  had  adopted.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  states,  in  his  Dedication  of  Plotinus,  that  it 
was  at  Pletho's  suggestiou  that  Cosmo  di  Medici  insti- 
tuted  the  Platonie  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Fici- 
nus became  the  first  director.  He  certainly  succeeded 
in  rendering  Platonism  the  ragę  in  Italy,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  countenance  of  his  illustrious  disciple, 
cardtnal  Bessarion,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  Mcdicean 
house.  Most  of  liis  labors  henceforth  were  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  dissemination  of  the  Platonie  doc- 
trine. Thb  endeavor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
it,  proyoked  the  hostility  of  the  Aristotelians,  whose 
opinions  had  been  for  centuries  in  almost  unchallenged 
possession  of  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  involved 
him  in  virulent  controyersy  with  their  leaders.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  mitigated  by  the  suspicion  that  Pletho 
desired  to  supplant  not  merely  Peripateticism,  but  Chris- 
tianity  aiso,  by  his  revived  Platonism.  He  was  charged 
by  George  of  Trebizond  with  being  not  less  dangerous 
't  the  faith  than  Mohammed  himself.    The  suspicion 


was  in  some  sort  justified  by  the  langnage  of  Pletho; 
and  corroborated  8ubsequently  by  the  tenor  of  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  Ficinua.  The  ąuarrels  thus  excited  were 
further  exacerbated  bv  the  reyolutionary  doctrines  of 
Pletho*s  treatise  On  Laws^  written  afler  the  example 
of  Plato,  and  far  transcending  the  socialistic  reyeries  of 
the  Platonie  RepuUic.  The  work  seems  not  to  haye 
been  published,  or  eyen  completcd.  It  is  said  to  haye 
been  bumed  after  his  death  by  the  directiona  of  his 
ancient  antagonist,  George  Scholarius,  or  Geniuidius. 
Fragroents  of  the  work  only  remain.  The  imitation 
of  Plato  might  haye  tempted  him  to  the  compositiou 
of  the  work,  haye  determined  its  form,  and  auggested 
its  doctrines.  Any  such  temptation  would  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  meditated  socialistic  expeiiment  of 
Plotinus.  But  the  wretched  condition  of  his  couutry- 
men,  their  destitution,  their  hopeless  oppressiou  by 
taxes  which  they  could  not  pay — especially  in  Pelopon- 
uesus,  rayaged  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  by  Sclayo- 
nians  and  Saracens  and  Franks,  and  ground  into  the 
dust  by  the  Latin  barons  introduced  by  the  Fourth 
Crusade — are  alleged  as  the  inducementa  to  this  wil<l 
deyioe  of  social  reorganization.  There  is  every  reason 
to  belieye  that  Pletho  was  as  sinccre  as  he  was  eamest 
in  this  dream  of  political  renoyation ;  which  was  neither 
morę  nor  less  insane  in  the  15th  century  than  haye  been 
the  numberless  analogous  schemes  which  haye  deluded 
the  19th.  The  project  seems  to  haye  occupied  his  de- 
clining age.  The  years  of  Pletho  w^ere  as  fuli  aa  was 
his  assumed  name. 

Writings, — The  treatises,  abstracts,  essays,  polem  ics, 
letters,  and  other  productions  of  Pletho  were  both  nu- 
merous and  yaried.  They  still  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  in  manuscript,  nor  has  there  been  any  complete 
enumeration,  or  sufficient  inyestigation  of  thoae  that 
suryiye.  The  wish  has  seyeral  times  been  expre88ed 
for  their  coUection,  recension,  and  publication ;  but  the 
wish  is  still  ungratified,  notwithstanding  the  acknowl- 
edgment  of  the  yarious  and  yaluable  senrices  that 
might  be  expected  from  its  satisfaction.  The  editors 
of  the  Bonn  editiou  of  the  Byzantinc  historians,  who 
proceed  so  languidly  with  the  continuation  of  the  labors 
auspiciously  and  energetically  commenced  by  Niebuhr, 
may  contemplate,  or  may  be  induced  to  contemplate,  an 
editiou  at  some  futurę  time  of  the  Opera  omnia  guce 
tupersunt  of  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho.  The  variety 
of  these  works  has  already  been  indicated.  Of  those 
which  haye  been  giyen  to  the  press,  the  most  importaut, 
as  reported  in  Smith^s  Dictionary  ofMytkologyy  etc,  are : 
1.  De  Gesłis  Gracoium  post  pugnam  ad  Mantineaniy  ex- 
tracted  from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch: — 2.  De  Foto: — 
3.  De  Virtułibus: — 4,  De  Plałonicce  ałgue  Arisłołelica 
Philosophia  Differeniia: — 5.  Oracula  Magioa  ZoroaS" 
tria,  Since  this  list  was  prepared,  some  of  the  smallcr 
tracts  of  Pletho,  preyiously  unedited,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  M.  Alcxandre  has  bronght  out  at  Paris, 
6.  De  LegibiUf  Fragmentu. 

Philosophy. — There  is  no  distinctiye  system  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  ascribed  to  Pletho.     He  was  a  revivalist 
and  restorer  only,  except  in  the  department  of  politics; 
and  even  here  he  was  a  Icgitimate  disciple  of  Plato. 
He  asserted  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  Plato  against 
Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  and  also  against  the  ex- 
periment  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  conciliate  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Plato.     He  did  not, 
howeyer,  ayoid  the  transcendental  excesses  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  school,  or  refrain  from  foUowing  the  cxample 
of  the  later  members  of  that  school,  in  blending  Oriental 
fantasies  with  the  speculations  of  the  First  Academ3% 
Still  his  restitutłon  of  Platonism  exercised  a  great  and 
bencficial  influence  on  the  intellect  of  the  15th  century, 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  regard,  by  quickening  in- 
telligence  through  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  through 
the  controyersies  excited,  and  by  liberating  inąairy 
from  the  solitary  predominance  of  the  one  great  teacher, 
whose  yiews  had  been  conyerted  into  a  tyrannieal  au- 
thority,  distorted  and  cramped  iu  their  application,  and 
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deflected  into  the  perilous  systems  of  the  Alexandri8t8 
and  Av«rrdi8t&  The  instituŁion  of  the  Florentiue  Acad- 
emy  wtB  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  iu  the  emanpi- 
pation  of  modern  thought;  and  ita  establishment  may 
Ikiriy  be  credited  to  the  labors  and  to  the  impulse  of 
Flet  ho.  What  is  truły  distinctiTe  of  his  philosophical 
career  is  his  political  project  fur  the  reformat ion  and 
anielioration  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Though  some  of  its 
outlines  were  derived  from  antiquity,  and  the  route  was 
in  some  sort  indicated  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  yet  it  pos- 
sesees  originality  of  its  own,  and  was  immediately  in- 
duced  by  an  active  desire  of  ministering  to  present 
needs,  and  of  supplying  practical  remedies,  even  if  they 
were  impracticable,  to  the  actoal  miseries  of'the  society 
aiDond  him. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Pletho  was  a  sweeping  agra- 
rianiam,  resembłing  in  some  respects  the  system  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  that  of  Cleomenes  II  in  the  same  region  of 
Laconia;  resembłing  in  others  the  socialism  of  Plato,  but 
resembłing  still  morę  the  extreme  projects  of  land-reform 
which  have  recently  been  proposed  in  England,  Ireland, 
France,  and  other  countries.  The  evils  which  he  pro- 
posed to  redress  by  a  complete  alteration  of  the  fabric 
of  society  were  the  insecuńty  of  person  and  property ; 
the  8qualor  occasioned  by  ravages  and  multitudinous 
taxes,  ill-impo8e<l  and  unfairly  levied;  the  uncertain 
and  defective  administration  of  justice;  and  the  varied 
and  degraded  currency  in  circulation.  Like  Plato,  he 
proposed  to  divide  the  people  into  three  classes,  but  the 
clańes  were  diflerent  from  those  of  Plato:  they  were 
to  be  the  agriculturists,  the  capitalists,  and  the  guar- 
diaosw  The  farmera  or  agriculturists  were  intended  to 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  body ;  the  cap- 
italista  were  to  embrace  the  owners  of  all  the  appliances 
for  the  assistance  of  labor,  and  apparently  the  lessors 
of  tbe  land ;  the  guardians,  or  defenders,  comprehended 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  society 
and  its  members,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  right  and 
order:  princea,  magistrates,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  sol- 
diers — priesta  also,  probably.  There  was  to  be  no  pri- 
vate  property  in  land ;  it  was  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  State,  and  to  be  leased  out,  from  time  to  time,  to 
landlords  or  capitalists.  A  right  of  temporary  occu- 
paocy  was  all  that  was  admitted.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  one  third  was  to  be  paid  to  the  govemment  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  guardians,  and  for  other  public 
bordens;  one  third  went  to  the  landlords  or  capitalists; 
and  one  third  was  to  be  tbe  remuneration  of  the  act- 
ual  cultiyators.  Pletho,  like  the  French  Źconomisłes, 
thonght  that  all  wealth  was  the  production  of  land, 
and  that  all  impositions  should  be  charged  upon  it. 
The  guardians,  whether  princes  or  soldiers  or  magis- 
trates,  were  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  They  paid  no  taxe8,  but  protected  the 
people  from  extemal  violence  and  intemal  disorders,  and 
were  supported  by  the  gorernment  from  the  proceeds 
of  tbe  public  third.  The  soldiers  were  quartcred  on 
the  farmers  to  consume  the  goyemment  thirds,  so  far 
as  required  for  their  support :  "  fruges  consumere  nati." 
No  money-taxe8  were  imposed :  the  funds  required  for 
the  public  8ervice  were  to  be  derived  exclusively  from 
tbe  export  and  sale  of  the  surplus  which  remained  out 
of  tbe  goTemment*s  share  of  the  produce.  Such  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  Pletho*s  płethoric  state.  The  plan  was 
never  completed ;  the  book  was  burned ;  its  author  died ; 
and  the  Turks  conąuered  the  Morea  before  the  experi- 
ment  cotdd  be  tried. 

IMerature, — Gass,  Gennadii  et  Pleihonu  Scripta  qvce- 
dam  ediia  et  inedita  (Dreslau,  1844) ;  Pellissier,  Plethon, 
Traitś  de*  Loi»,  ou  RecueU  des  Fra/pnens,  en  Partie  in- 
edits  de  cet  Ouvrage,par  C.Alezandre  (Paris,  1851) ;  Leo 
AllatiuS)  De  Georgiis  diałriba  (ibid.  1651) ;  Boivin,  Que- 
relle  de*  PhUotophet  du  X  Vme  Sikele ;  Hody,  De  Grad* 
JUttttrilnUy  etc.  (Lond.  1742);  Bayle,  Dicf./iist,  et  Cri- 
łique;  Bnicker,  Hiit.  Crii,  PhU.  per.  iii,  ps.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  ii, 
§  1 ;  c.  iii,  §  4,  5 ;  Tlraboschi,  Storia  delia  /Aftteratura 
ItaUana;  Gingnen^,  Bist,  de  la  Littirature  Jtalierme; 


Smith,  Dicł,  Anc,  Mythol  and  Biog,;  Hallam,  Hist,  of 
the  LU.  of  Europę,  eh.  ii,  §  ii,  p.  18,  14 ;  Fiulay,  Hist, 
ofthe  Byzantine  Empire^  bk.  iv,  eh.  ii,  §  5,  voL  ii,  p.  608 ; 
id.  Hist,  ofMed,  Greece,  etc,  eh.  ix,  §  2,  p.  282 ;  Uebcr- 
weg,  /7t*r.  ofPhilosophy,  §  109.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Flets,  Joseph,  doctor  of  theology,  imperial  chap- 
lain,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  ofthe  Holy  Yirgin 
of  Pagrany,  Hungary ;  imperial  counsellor,  consistorial 
counsellor,  deaoon-eroeritus  of  the  metropolitan  chapter 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Yienna;  director  of  the  theologioal 
studies  in  the  Austrian  empire,  referent  of  the  same, 
assistant  of  the  imperial  commission  of  studies,  director 
and  president  ofthe  theological  faculty;  and,  in  1835, 
ex-rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Yienna,  mem- 
ber  ofthe  high  schools  of  Yienna,  Pesth,  and  Padua,  etc, 
was  bom  at  Yienna  Jan.  8, 1788 ;  attended  the  lessons 
of  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Anna ;  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  University  of  Yienna;  rcceived  orders 
Aug.  80, 1812,  and  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the  uniyer^ 
sity,  prefect  ofthe  studies,  and  librarian  in  the  episcopal 
seminary.  During  the  years  1814  and  1815  he  taught 
dogmatics  at  tbe  High  School  of  Yienna.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  conrt,  and  first  director 
of  the  studies  at  the  institute  for  the  education  of  secu- 
lar  priests,  then  recently  founded  by  Francis  I.  In  1823 
he  was  called  upon  to  teach  dogmatics  at  the  Unirersity 
of  Yienna,  and  Feb.  15, 1827,  he  became  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  St.  Stephen.  He  received  suc- 
cessirely  the  functions  and  dignities  mentioned  above, 
and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  with  acŁive  zeal,  com- 
mendable  prudence,  with  disinterestedness  and  consci- 
entiousness,  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  Church. 
A  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  restless  activity,  in 
1841.  Pletz  was  a  worthy,  unblemished  priest,  a  learned 
theologian,  a  zealous  protector  of  true  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  father  to  the  poor,  a  consoler  of  the  afflict- 
ed,  a  helper  in  need,  and  to  his  friends  a  true  and  up- 
right  friend.  Besides  sereral  works  of  edification  and 
some  serroons,  which  he  published  in  the  years  1817- 
1833,  he  w^rote  a  number  of  essays  in  Frint's  theolog* 
ical  joumal,  and  in  his  own,  which  he  edited  from  1828 
to  1840,  under  the  title  of  Neue  theologische  Zeitschrijl 
(Yienna),  in  twelve  annual  rolumes;  the  thirteenth, 
commenced  by  Pletz,  was  completed  by  hb  friend,  Prof. 
Seebach. 

Flic&ta,  the  "folded"  chasuble  wom  on  Good  Fri- 
day  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  by  a  priest,  folded 
on  the  shoulder,  when  acting  as  a  deacon.  It  is  a  relic 
of  ancien  t  usage,  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  and 
tunic,  when  they  wore  the  trabea  roUed  up  in  front  to 
Ieave  their  hands  free  and  unencumbered,  and  is  also  a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  times  of  penance. 

Pilny  the  Youngerf  or  Caius  Cxc.  P.  Secukdub, 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  ofthe  elder  Pliny,  was  bom 
at  O>mo  in  A.D.  61  or  62 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Quintilian ; 
and  pleaded  succeesfully  as  an  adrocate  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  successiyely  tribune  of  the  people,  pre- 
fect of  the  treasury,  consul,  proconsul  in  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  and  augur;  and  died,  uniyersally  esteemed, 
in  115.  The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  h&%  from  the 
days  of  Tertullian,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  inter- 
est  by  Christian  wnters  on  account  of  the  testimony 
which  he  borę  conceming  the  Christiana  of  his  day  in 
Bithynia.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  let- 
tcr  (x,  97)  to  Trajan,  wńtten  about  forty  years  afler  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  followed  by  a  short  answer  from 
Trajan.  With  all  his  adyantages  of  education,  Pliny 
was  superstitious  and  credulous.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slayes  (viii,  1, 16, 19),  he  was  in- 
tolerant  and  cmel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  acconnt,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of  Bi- 
thynia who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he 
considered  it  only  an  Innocent  superstition.  The  matę- 
rials  for  Pliny 's  life  may  be  collected  from  his  Kpistles, 
from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by  Cella- 
ńus,  and  one  morę  elaborate  by  Masson ;  there  is  also  a 
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very  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  abundant  references 
to  his  letŁers,  pre(ixed  to  £.  Thierfeld'8  Geiman  trans- 
lation  of  the  "  EpLstles  and  Panegyric"  (Munich,  1828). 
But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  EpisUes  themseh-es  for 
the  most  gratifying  notice  of  Pluiy  the  Younger,  every 
cpistle  being,  as  Melmoth  obserres,  "a  kind  of  hiatorical 
sketch,  wherein  we  haye  a  view  of  him  in  some  stńking 
attitude  either  of  acŁive  or  contemplative  life."  Pliny's 
Epistles  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Or- 
rery  and  Mr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny'8 
Epistles  is  that  of  Cortius  and  Longolius  (Amst.  1734, 
4to).  Of  the  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Panegyric 
together  roay  be  reoommended  those  of  Christopher  Cel- 
larius  (Leips.  1693, 12roo) ;  Heame,Vith  Life  by  Masaon 
preEsed  (Oxfonl,  1703, 8vo) ;  Gierig  (Leips.  1806, 2  yoIs. 
8vo),  and  Gresuetan  and  Schaefcr  (ibid.  1805).  Of  his 
writings,  the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Trajan  in 
the  year  107  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  remaining  of  early  Christian  history,  and  vre 
therefore  transcribe  here  some  portion  of  it.  Afcer  men- 
tioning  the  difficulty  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  per- 
plexity  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  men  charged 
with  no  other  crime  than  the  name  of  Christian,  the 
writer  prooeeds  as  follows : 

"Olhers  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  flrst  oon- 
fessed  tbemselyes  Chrislians,  and  arterwards  denied  it ; 
the  rest  aald  they  bad  been  Christiaus,  bnt  had  left  tbem 
— some  three  years  ago,  some  luuger,  and  one  or  morę 
above  t wenty  years.  Ther  all  worshipped  vonr  image 
and  the  staŁnes  of  the  goas ;  tbe^e  a1«>o  reyiled  Christ. 
They  afflrmed  that  the  whole  of  thelr  fanlt  or  error  lny 
In  this — that  they  were  wout  to  meet  together  on  a  stnted 
day  before  It  was  It^ht,  and  siug  among  themseWes  alter- 
nately  a  bymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themseWes 
by  an  oatb,  not  to  ihe  commieeiou  of  any  wickedness,  bat 
not  to  be  gailty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to 
falsify  tbelr  wtird,  nor  to  dcny  a  pledffe  committed  to 
tbem  wheu  called  npou  to  refnrn  it  Wnen  these  things 
were  performed,  it  was  thelr  custom  to  separata,  and  theu 
to  come  together  agiiin  to  a  menl,  which  they  ate  łu  com- 
mon  without  any  disordcr ;  but  thls  tbey  nad  forbome 
sińce  the  publlcation  of  mv  edict,  by  which,  according  to 
your  commands,  I  probibited  assemblies.  Afier  receły- 
ing  this  account,  I  judged  it  ihe  morę  necessary  to  ezam- 
lue,  and  that  by  tortnre,  two  maid-Bervant«,  which  were 
called  ministera:  bat  I  hQve  dlscoyered  noihioff  besldes 
a  bad  and  ezcesaWe  euperstition.  Sa»pending,  therefore, 
all  jadicial  pruceedings,  1  have  reconr»e  to  you  far  adYlce, 
for  it  bas  appeared  to  me  matter  highiy  deserying  consid- 
eration,  e^pecially  npon  account  uf  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  danger  of  sufferiuc:,  for  many  of  ail 
ages  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accased, 
nnd  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagłon  of  this  sn- 
perstition  sełted  cltics  oniy,  but  the  lesser  towns  aiso,  and 
tbe  opeu  country*  ueyeribeless,  it  seems  to  me  that  U 
may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
temples  which  were  almost  fursakeu  be<;in  to  be  morę 
freqaented :  and  the  sacred  solemnitf es,  afier  a  long  inter- 
mission,  are  revived.  Yiciims  likewise  are  eyerywhera 
bongbt  up,  whereas  for  a  time  there  wei-e  few  parchasers. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  imaglne  wbatnumbers  of  men  migbt 
be  reclairaed  if  pardon  were  granted  to  thoee  who  repeut.^ 

So  few  and  uncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our 
ioąuiries  through  the  obscure  period  which  immediatcly 
foUowed  the  condusion  of  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  above  testimony  to  the  numbers  and  virtues  of  our 
forefathers  in  faith  becoraes  indeed  inyaluable.  See 
Milman,  Hist.  of  Chriatianity ;  Liddon,  Ditittify  of 
Christ;  Mosheiro,  CommerUary  of  Chrislian  I/igtory; 
Schaff,  Hisł.  ofthe  Christian  Church^  i,  164  sq.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Bahr,  Geech.  der  romischen 
L^tratur ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch,  der  crsten  drei 
Jahrh,  eh.  yiii;  Alzog,  Kirchenffesch,  i,  112,  136;  Rid- 
dle,  Christian  ArUiguities,  p.  176  8q. ;  Bender,  Derjungere 
Plinius  (Tub.  1873);  Cudworth,  InttUectual  Univerae; 
Jules  Janin,  Plint  lejetmc  et  QuinlUien  (1838) ;  Church, 
Plimfs  Letters  (Lond.  1872). 

PliBBOn,  Marte-Prudexce,  a  French  female  raath- 
ematician,  celebrated  in  hcr  time  by  ber  eccentricities, 
was  bom  at  Chartres  Nov.  27, 1727*  ller  fathcr  was  a 
magistrate.  Her  taste  for  leamed  pursuits  kept  hcr  aloof 
from  the  world,  and  induced  ber  to  prefer  single-blessed- 
ness  to  matrimonial  bliss.  Her  quaint  disposition  soon 
engaged  hcr  in  disputes  with  which  her  sex  cridently 
ought  to  haye  nothing  to  do.     She  first  madę  herself 


known  by  seyeral  pieces  in  prose  and  in  rerse,  pubtished 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  In  1764  the  ąuestion 
was  agitated  whether  a  child  bom  ten  months  aod  len 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  tie  was  le- 
gitiroate  ?  Mile.  Plisson  l)oldly  intenreued  in  this  mo- 
mentous  debatę,  and  attacked  with  no  little  yivacity 
the  opinion  of  Lebos,  Bertin,  Antoine  Petit,  etc :  many 
were  the  epigrams  darted  at  the  female  philosophcr. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  took  to  obeer>'e  with  pa»- 
sionate  curiosity  the  naturę  of  the  cat,  and  compańng 
notes  with  all  the  naturalists  who  had  written  anytbinc 
about  it^  She  undertook  to  write  the  physiology  of  this 
interesting  animal.  "  What  animal,'*  she  says,  in  one 
of  her  pamphlets,  "is  morę  common,  morę  at  band  to  be 
examined  by  educated  people,  than  the  cat?"  Her  U- 
brary  was  remarkable  in  eyery  respect.  She  died  Dec 
17, 1788.  Mile.  Plisson  left,  Óe2e»  aur  la  Vit  champiłn 
(1760) : — Projeł  pour  soulager  łes  Pauvrea  de  la  Cam- 
paffne  (Chartres,  1758) : — Recherches  sur  la  Durie  de  la 
Grossesse  (Amsterdam,  1765) : — La  Promenadę  de  Pm- 
vince,  NouveU€f  avec  les  Yoyagea  dOroniasis  dans  tlU  de 
Bienreillance  et  dans  la  Planetę  de  Mercure  (Paris,  1783, 
12mo) :— and  Maximes  morales  ótun  Philosophe  Ckretwn 
(Paris,  1783, 16mo). — Hoefer,  Aoicr.  Biog.  Generale,  ad, 
486. 

FloOB  van  Amstel,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  aroateur  engraver  and  designer,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1726.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  im- 
itations  ofthe  drawings  of  old  masters,  of  which  be  pos- 
sessed  one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting  lo 
fiye  thousand  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German. 
French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  mastera,  from  Giotto  to  hl^ 
own  time.  Bom  of  a  good  and  wealthy  family,  he  had 
eyery  opportunity  for  improying  his  taste  and  advanc- 
ing  his  pursuits.  Being  aoąuainted  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal  coUectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  commenced  making 
his  own  yaluable  coUection  at  a  yery  early  age.  He 
had  likewise  a  yery  yaluable  collection  of  prints  and 
etchings,  espccially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  yan  Leyden, 
Albert  DUrer,  Golzius,  Comelius  and  Jan  Yisser,  N.  Ber- 
chem,  and  especially  Rembrandt.  Ploos  yan  Amsters 
own  works  consist  chiefly  of  imitations  of  drawings  of 
old  mastera,  in  chalk,  washed  and  colored ;  the  colored 
imitations  were  accomplished  by  printing  with  scveral 
plates.  In  1765  he  published  a  collection  of  forty-.<ix 
such  imitations  in  yarious  styles,  after  drawings  by  A 
Yandeyelde,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dow,  Back- 
huysen,  Metzu,  Berchem,  A.  Bloemaert,  Wouvennann, 
Mieris,  Terburg,  and  others.  There  are  altogcther  up* 
wards  of  ono  hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Ploos 
yan  Amstel,  and  many  of  these  are  published  in  yarious 
Btages  of  progress,  but  yery  few  impressions  were  taken 
of  any.  They  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Wei- 
gcl  in  the  Kunst-Katalog,  and  in  Nagler's  KSnstler-Lex- 
ikon.  A  collection  of  one  hundred  of  Van  AmsteFs  and 
some  additional  similar  imitations,  with  a  portrait  of 
Yan  Amstel,  was  published  by  C.  Josi  (London,  1821. 
royal  folio) ;  but  only  one  hundred  copiea  were  print- 
ed,  and  at  the  enormous  price  of  forty  guineas  por 
copy.  Ploos  yan  Amstel  died  at  Amsterdam  Dec.  "iO. 
1798,  and  on  March  8, 1800,  his  yaluable  collection,  with 
the  exception  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  was  BfM 
at  auction,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  109,406  flor- 
ins.  See  Van  E\niden  en  Vander  Willigen,  G^fchie- 
denis  der  Yaterlandsche.  Schildekunst  sedert  de  Ilelfi  der 
XVIII  Eeuw,  1816-1842.— ^n^r^  Cydop.  a.  v. 

PlotinUB,  the  most  prominent  and  celebrated  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  the  most  elaborate  and 
authoritatiye  cxponent  of  the  school  of  Alexandna,wa9 
the  most  transccndental  of  the  ancient  tranaccndenial- 
ists,  and  was  mainly  instmmental  in  transformiiig  into 
the  Pantheism  of  lamblichus  and  Proclus  the  doctriae 
deduced  through  many  successions  from  Plato. 

Life, — The  outlincs  of  the  career  of  Plotinus  hare 
alrcady  been  giyen,  and  have  l)een  accompanied  with 
a  brief  notice  of  his  opinions,  under  Neo-Platonisil 
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Tbe  esteem  in  which  the  sagę  of  Lycopolis  was  held  by 
bis  contemporaries  is  shown  by  the  application  to  him 
or  the  current  prorerb,  **  The  productions  of  Egypt  are 
few,  but  they  are  great."  His  asoeticisoi  led  him  to 
regard  his  body,  the  casket  of  his  soul,  with  such  con- 
tempt  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  likeness  to  be 
taken.  His  pupil  Amelius,  howevcr,  introduced  the 
paifiter  Carteńus  to  his  lectures,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  take  a  portrait  of  him  from  memon*,  without  his 
knowledge.  His  philosophical  temperament  is  further 
illustrated  by  his  dying  words,  addressed  to  Eustochius, 
**  I  am  stnving  to  reunite  what  is  divine  in  me  to  the 
pure  difinity  which  reigns  throaghout  the  nnirerse." 
When  he  expired,  a  dragon  nished  from  under  his  bed, 
and  eflcaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wali.  Amelius  in- 
quired  of  the  Delphic  oracie,  not  yet  entirely  dumb, 
"  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  and  was  informed,  in  a  string 
of  looee  hexameterB,  that  he  dwelt  with  Minos,  Khada- 
manthus,  Abacus,  Pythagoras,  and  other  blessed  spirits, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  he  had 
been  conjoined  in  ecstatic  union  four  times  during  life. 
After  the  biographical  notice  already  giren,  it  only  re- 
mains  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  aocount  of  his  writings, 
and  a  roore  estended  and  connected  esposition  of  his 
Tiews. 

Wriiingt,  —  The  philosophy  of  the  Neo- Platonie 
school  of  Alesandria,  founded  by  Amraonitis  Saccas, 
was  an  exclu8ive  cuU,  designed  to  be  a  secret  and  priv- 
Ueged  possession  for  the  training  and  elevation  of  an 
elect  body  of  theorists  and  enthusiasts.  The  seal  of 
reticence  haring  been  broken  by  Herennius,  his  fellow- 
diadple,  Plotinns  deemed  that  there  was  no  longer 
either  obligation  or  expediency  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve  the  secrets  of  the  new  speculation,  and  accord- 
ingly  promulgated  it  by  orał  lectures  at  Romę,  eon- 
tinued  for  twenty-fiye  years,  and  by  treatises  written  at 
Tarious  times  during  this  long  course  of  instmction. 
His  esposłtion  was,  howeyer,  so  curt,  intricate,  and  ob- 
scare ;  so  fuli  of  inapprehensible  subtleties  and  impal- 
pable  distinctions,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
inroking  the  aid  of  his  pupils  to  intcrpret  and  to 
derelop  his  doctrine.  He  thus  employed  his  Teteran 
disciple,  Amelius,  to  combat  the  repugnances  and  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  neoph3rte  Porphyry.  Ali  the 
earlier  writers  who  hare  occasion  to  mention  Plotinus 
speak  of  his  brief,  tcrse,  thought-oppressed,  oracular 
style ;  and  the  few  among  the  modems  who  hare  had 
the  patience  and  have  taken  the  pains  to  wadę  through 
his  tantalizing  compoeitions  must  have  often  re-echoed 
the  ancient  censures.  The  sublimation  of  the  recondite 
thought  is  rendeied  morę  eyanescent  by  the  dryness  of 
the  pbraseology  and  the  niggardltness  of  words.  The 
difficnlty  of  the  compressed  and  indistinct  utterance  is 
madę  morę  difficult  by  the  abundance  of  the  nebulous 
thought.  Yet  through  all  the  clouds  of  utterance  and 
of  contemplation  gleams  continually  a  morę  than  earth- 
ly  radianoe,  which  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  converts 
the  dim,  disjointed,  spasmodic  Communications  into  ex- 
qutsite  rerelations  of  snpemal  purity  and  beauty,  and 
into  wonderful  graces,  which  are  eqiially  without  art, 
in  violation  of  art,  and  beyond  art  The  intense  ilame 
of  passionate  love  illnmines  dialectical  subtleties  and 
scbolastic  formulas  in  the  Lotters  of  £loisc  and  Abelard ; 
and  the  ethereal  splendor  of  "  the  heavenly  loro,"  which 
fills  his  whole  intellectual  being,  frequently  clothes  with 
its  own  light  the  techntcal  phrases,  the  yisionary  ab- 
Btractions,  and  the  jagged  points  of  the  diction  of  PIo- 
tinua.  Knowledgc  wiih  him  is  intuition :  he  secs  the 
diyine  and  the  eternal  bv  the  influx  and  the  commun- 
ion  of  the  diyine :  he  is  himself  in  tum  apprehended, 
nither  than  understood,  by  an  immediate  contact  be- 
tween  his  own  rapt  spirit  and  the  enkindlcd  intelligencc 
of  his  readers.  He  sa3rs  that  in  the  pure  universe  of 
the  intelligible  there  are  neither  "discotirse  of  reason" 
nor  the  roices  of  speech,  but  only  immediate  knowledge 
by  sympathetic  community  of  thought  {ov  Łk  Srj  ^ta- 
voic  oliuu  xp^o'<dai  vofŁt<nior,  iv  fuv  rtf  voriT*^  ovoac 
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\iMtv  iv  ffwimty  Erm,  iy,  iii,  18).  There  is  something  of 
the  same  inspiration  by  contact  and  association  which 
quickens  and  assimilates  the  eager  intellect,  and  enables 
us  to  diyine  and  appropriate  rather  than  to  understand 
the  mystic  Communications  of  Plotinus.  He  seems 
himself  to  haye  been  fully  aware  of  the  yagneness  and 
unintelligibility  of  his  compositions.  They  were  bursts 
of  sudden  reyelation,  gushing  out  in  hasty,  spontancous 
expres8ion.  The  weaknesa  of  his  sight,  and  the  feyer- 
ish  impatience  of  his  oyerteeming  mind,  preyented  htm 
from  rccasting  what  he  had  once  committed  to  parch- 
ment.  He,  therefore,  intrusted  to  Porphyry,  a  rheto- 
rician  trained  iu  the  school  of  Longinus,  the  onerous 
task  of  collecting,  reyiaing,  and  co-ordinating  his  works. 
Porphyry  undertook  the  office  with  reyerence,  and  dis- 
charged  it  with  affectionate  fidelity.  Plotinus  had 
already  prodnced  and  disseminated  among  his  acolytes 
twenty-ońe  books,  when  Porphyry  carae  to  Home  and 
attached  himself  to  him :  he  added  twenty-four  during 
the  six  years  that  Porph3rry  attended  his  instructions, 
and  he  sent  nine  for  reyision  to  Porphyry,  in  his  Si- 
ciUan  retreat,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life.  It  is 
probable  that  these  books  did  not  embrace  all  the  phil- 
osophical lucubrations  of  the  master,  but  that  there 
were  other  treatises  or  essays  in  yarious  stages  of  de- 
yelopment,  which  were  left  behind,  or  were  preseryed  as 
notes  or  memoranda  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples — Itke 
the  college  notes  of  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  many  othcrs,  which  haye  been  expanded 
and  published  to  complete  or  to  extend  the  lessons  of 
the  preccptors.  Of  such  materials  there  are  ample  eyi- 
dences  in  the  suryiying  remains  of  Plotinus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appears  as  brief  and  undeyeloped  jottings, 
often  as  bare  hints,  while  numerous  passages  haye  been 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  are  cxpressed  with  ad- 
eąuate  preciaion,  fulness,  and  accesses  of  ruggcd  grace. 
Porphyry  collected  fifty-four  essays  of  yarious  diroen- 
sions,  which,  in  iroitation  of  the  Platonie  Trilogies  and 
Tetralogies,  he  arranged  in  Bix  series  of  nine  each,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enneads;  being  guided  in 
their  combination  and  disposition  by  the  agrccment  or 
affinity  of  thcir  topics,  and  in  their  succcssion  by  the 
ascending  progress  from  human  obsenration  and  expe- 
rience,  through  the  constituent  principles  of  abstract 
naturę,  to  ontology  and  theology.  This  is  not  the  llne 
of  systematic  expo8ition,  nor  is  it,  in  its  execution,  the 
strict  order  of  diacoyery.  The  whole  body  is  irregular 
and  confused;  incomplete  and  often  incoherent  in  its 
merobers;  undeyeloped  and  fragmentar^'  in  the  expo- 
sition  of  the  seyeral  parŁs.  There  are  a  few  sufficiently 
thorough  discussiońs :  On  Beauty  {JSnn.  i,  yi) ;  On  Nat- 
urę and  the  One  (^wi.  iii,  yiii) ;  On  Psychical  l^roblems 
(Enn,  iy,  iii-y) ;  On  the  Species  of  £xistence  (Erm,  iy, 
i-iii);  and  On  Unity  and  Multiformity  (Erm,  yi,  iy-y); 
to  which  may  be  added  On  the  Essen  tial  Good  (^Etm, 
\n,  yii  and  ix).  That  there  was  a  definite  system  in 
the  mind  of  Plotinus  may  be  readily  admittcd,  for  there 
is  a  generał  congruity  of  thought  peryading  the  whole 
collection,  and  his  characteristic  principles  were  cnter- 
tained  from  the  first.  This  system  might  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  its  substantial  integriŁy  by  a  liberał  em- 
ployment  of  conjecture  and  logical  evolution.  Such  a 
system  may  haye  been  propounded  by  Plotinus  in  his 
orał  course— though,  from  his  remains  and  from  the  tes- 
timony  of  antiąuity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  eyen 
the  instructions  to  the  school  were  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  method,  consecntion,  perspicuity,  and  propor- 
tion.  The  written  expansions  of  his  doctrine  appear  to 
haye  been  deterrained  by  transitory  contingencies — the 
doubts  of  his  scholars,  the  cayils  of  opponcnts,  the  ap- 
parent  urgency  of  particular  ąuestions,  as  in  the  papers 
Af/ainst  the  Gnostics  (Enn.  ii,  ix).  Yet  eyen  what  was 
written  in  this  disconnected  manner  was  composed  at 
yarious  times,  in  diyerse  moods,  and  left  in  different 
degrees  of  completion.  Nonę  of  the  books  can  be  re- 
garded  as  a  just,  rounded,  and  complete  essay.     The*- 
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an,  for  Uie  most  part,  a  oollection  of  remarks  upon  dU- 
coutmoods  pointa^  aaaociated  with  a  common  siibject 
of  inąoirjr,  thus  reflembling  the  PenseeSj  like  those  of 
Paacal,  which  were  for  a  long  time  a  fayorite  but 
imperfect  form  of  enunciation  with  French  thinkers. 
Tbia,  boweyer,  doea  not  exhai2St  the  impedimenta  to 
nny  coherent  and  satbfactory  ordination  of  the  prodao- 
tiona  of  Plotlnua.  There  is  no  rcason  to  auppose  that 
all  bis  written  remains  were  in  a  condition  to  bo  madę 
arailable.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  ma- 
terials  beBides  those  employcd  by  Porphyry,  either  in 
hia  form  of  synoptical  abridgmenta  or  of  formal  trać- 
tates,  were  in  the  hands  of  other  disciplea.  In  view  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  aacertained  and  appreciated,  there  is  a  concert  of 
opinion  among  scholara  and  critica  that  the  procedurę 
of  Porphyry  was  judicious,  and  that  no  better  plan  of 
arrangement  could  havc  been  adopted  than  the  aggre- 
gation  of  the  fragmentary  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  loose  bond  of  coherence  supplied  by  similarity  of 
Bubject,  althoagh  this  plan  utterly  disregards  the  chron- 
ological  order  of  their  production,  and  shuffles  con- 
fusedly  together  the  writings  of  very  distinct  periods. 
Leaa  inconrenience  would  result  from  this  disorder,  if 
there  had  been  entire  constancy  and  conaistencr  in  the 
development  of  hia  speculation ;  but  in  his  earlier  ca- 
reer  Plotinus  was  much  infłuenced  by  the  teneta  of 
Numenius ;  in  his  maturer  life  he  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence  of  thought,  but  inclined  most  closely  to  the 
teachings  and  tendencies  of  Plato;  and  in  his  later 
yeara  he  gave  evidence  of  diminishcd  power  of  intel- 
lect.  What  could  be  done  to  correct  or  compensate 
for  the  confusion  of  the  text  was  supplied  by  the  Sen- 
tenca  of  Porphyry,  which  gave  an  ałwtract  of  the  doc- 
trine,  but  these  have  comc  down  to  us  only  in  a  sadly 
mangled  form. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Porphyry  [see  Neo-Plato- 
nism]  the  logical  order  is  disturbed,  and  in  a  grcat 
roeasure  inverted.  The  last  two  Enneads  are  the  most 
characteristic,  and  in  somc  respects  the  most  important 
for  the  estimation  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  The 
first  Ennead  is  noted  by  Porphyry  as  pre  -  eminently 
ethtcal  (being  occupied  with  tol  ^^ucwrcjoa,  or  rdc 
i^ucwrtpac  inro^iffiif).  The  rccension  of  Porphyr}'  was 
not  the  ouly  promulgation  of  the  lecturcs  of  Plotinus. 
Three  other  pubiications  have  been  speciiied,  and  other 
copies  of  special  parts  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been 
circulated.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  reducing  his 
views  to  writing,  demands  for  copies  were  madę  upon 
him  by  his  folio  wers,  and  thesc  cxemplar8  would  nat- 
urally  be  multiplied  and  disseminated  to  some  extent. 
We  know  that  some  of  his  productions  were  sent  in  his 
lifetiroe  from  Komę  to  Syria,  to  the  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus.  These  loose  and  liying  sheets  would  soon  be  lost 
after  the  morę  complete  body  of  his  doctrine  bccame 
accessible.  This,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  have  ex- 
isted  in  two  furms — that  issued  with  authority  by  Por- 
phyry, and  another  presentation  by  Eustochius,  a  pupil 
who  attended  the  death-l)ed  of  his  teacher.  These  two 
yersions  are  alone  recognised  by  Creuzer,  the  accepted 
authority  fur  all  matters  connccted  with  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  Plotinus.  These  recensions  did  not 
agree  either  in  the  distribntion  of  the  matter  or  in  all 
the  details  of  doctrine.  The  Eustochian  edition  was 
still  in  exi3tence  in  the  Byzantine  period,  but  has  sińce 
perished,  and  has  left  the  Porphyrian  text  as  the  sole 
represcntatiye  of  Plotinus.  This  exemplar  is,  howeyer, 
believed  by  Creuzer  to  haye  receiyed  additiuns  and  al- 
terations  from  the  concurrent  copy  of  the  Eustochian 
rolls. 

We  would  remark,  before  procceding  to  the  considcr- 
ation  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  expositor,  contem- 
plated  the  institution  of  a  distinct,  original  type  of 
speculation.  The  Nco-Platonists  were  the  continuators 
of  the  Platonie  Academy — drifted  far,  it  may  be,  from 
the  aiicient  shores.     Their  distinctiye  purpose  was  to 


conciliate  ArisŁotle  with  Plato,  and  to  harmonize  with 
both  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  asceticiam 
which  had  flowed  to  AIexandria  from  Oriental  aourcesL 
Tłie  energies  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  and  modified 
doctrine  would  thus  be  not  equally  expended  oyer  all 
parts  of  any  complete  system,  but  concentrated  on  the 
subjecta  of  conciliation,  the  exposition  of  thoee  leading 
principlea  which  furnished  the  means  of  reconcilement, 
and  their  deyelopment  in  accordance  with  the  acbeme 
of  agreement.  Aspasius,  Alexander,  and  Adrastua  were 
read  in  the  school  and  commented  upon  by  Plotinus  to 
the  last,  in  company  with  Seyerus,  Numenius,  and  other 
Platonists  or  Neo-Platonists.  Thus  is  given  a  further 
explanation  of  both  the  incompletcness  of  the  Neo-PIa- 
tonic  doctrine  in  Plotinus,  and  also  of  the  ineyitable 
difficulty  of  aflbrding  a  elear,  compact,  and  methodical 
exposition  of  that  doctrine. 

PhUo9ophy, — The  definition  of  roctaphysics  by  the 
schoolmen  as  the  branch  of  knowledge  treating  of  ab- 
stFBct  being  and  its  modifications  {De  Enif^  Entibus  et 
EnŁium  affecłibus)  is  morę  applicable  to  the  daring  rey- 
eries  of  Plotinus  than  to  any  other  scheme  of  specula- 
tion. For,  whether  we  regard  the  term  as  haying  been 
originally  inyented  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  in- 
quiries  outside  of  physics  and  subsequent  to  them,  or 
beyond  physics  and  transcending  them,  it  is  almost  ex- 
dusiyely  in  this  dim  and  unbounded  region  that  the 
reflections  and  imaginations  of  Plotinus  disport  thimi- 
selyes.  With  the  ordinary  topics  of  English-speaking 
philosophy  he  scarcely  concems  himself.  He  rises  from 
the  earth  like  the  skylark,  and  rarely  pours  forth  bis 
song  till  he  is  lost  from  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  com- 
mingles  his  notes  with  the  mysterious  yoicea  of  the 
upper  air.  The  account  giyen  of  hia  Mrritings  would 
preclude  any  expectation  of  a  complete  or  detailed  body 
of  doctrine.  His  work  was  fragmentary  and  without 
order.  Death  selzed  the  reaper  in  the  midat  of  hia 
haryest.  His  inatruction  must  at  all  times  haye  been 
broken  and  unsystematic,  because  it  was  merely  tbe 
supplement  and  modification  of  opinions  already  cur- 
reut.  He  deals  only  with  those  sublimities  of  specula- 
tion— apices  coffiiaJbiiei-^yrhich  aid  him  in  harroonizing 
the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Parmenidea,  and  Py- 
thagoras, in  deyeloping  their  couclusions  into  a  atill 
higher  rangę  of  thought,  and  in  applying  this  deyelop- 
ment to  the  puritication  of  the  intellect  and  to  the  por- 
gation  of  the  heart.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  breathe 
in  this  raretied  atmosphere.  The  pilgrim  of  the  Alpine 
Club  is  oppressed  and  dizzied  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air 
on  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc  or  of  Ararat ;  and  the  brain 
whirls  in  those  extreme  altitudes  of  speculation,  where 
words  become  too  bard  and  narrow  for  their  contenta,  and 
language  is  only  the  symbolism  of  unutterable  thoughta. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  character  of  the  in- 
yestigations,  the  form  in  which  they  appear,  their  lim- 
itation  to  the  highest  and  most  insoluble  problems,  their 
incompletcness,  or  their  disoontinuity,  it  is  a  task  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  present  a  elear,  onlerly,  and 
coherent  yiew  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Within 
the  space  at  command,  all  that  can  be  attempŁed  will 
be  a  rapid  outline  of  his  most  distinctiye  positions,  in 
what  appeara  to  be  their  natnral  dependencc. 

Creuzer  condenses  his  summary  of  the  Plotinian  doc- 
trine into  three  theses: 

"  1.  There  is  a  Supremę  One  whence  all  things  pro- 
ceed,  which  cannot  be  fitly  declared  by  the  thought  or 
name  of  Essence  or  Being,  yet  is  the  fountain  and  orig- 
inal of  all  essences,  and  thercfore  of  being  itself. 

*'  2.  What  is  One  in  the  ultimate  apprebension  becomes 
twofuld  in  Mind  CSovc)  and  through  Mind.  For  Mind, 
tuniing  towards  that  Supremę  One  and  regarding  it, 
establishes  difTerence,  gcnerates  ideas,  and  produccs  the 
commencements  of  detlnite  thought. 

"  3.  The  Soul  (of  the  world)  being  turned  towards  the 
Mind  and  regarding  it,  deyelops  the  diyersity  and  mul- 
tiplicity  of  things  which  are  discoyerable  in  the  sensible 
uniyerse.     The  uniyersal  aggregate  of  things  sensible 
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cannot,  bowever,  be  conceived  as  unity,  if  the  Supremę 
Hind  be  exduded,  nor  can  it  be  tbought  of  as  One, 
Hind  cannot  form  for  itself  tbe  idea  of  Łbe  absolute  One, 
wiŁbout  Łhe  original  One  and  the  Good ;  tbat  is,  without 
the  autbor  and  father  of  Mind  itself,  and  of  all  tbings ; 
tbat  is,  witbout  the  Supremę"  {ProUgom,  in  Ploiin.  §  9, 
p.  xxiv-xxv,  ed.  Paria). 

Tbeae  three  propositions  correspond  in  a  looee  and 
indistinct  way  with  tlie  three  principles  of  the  intelli- 
gible  universe  aasumed  by  Plotinus :  the  Absolute  (>ood, 
the  Supremę  Intelligencef  and  the  Soul  of  tbe  Unirenc. 
From  these  three  all  otber  intelligences  descend  by 
gndual  di£ferentiations,  and  all  sensible  tbings  by  dis- 
tinct  creation.  These  three  constitute  tbe  Neo-Platonic 
trinity :  the  Good,  wbicb  is  tbe  father  of  all,  the  Mind 
(youc)  or  absolute  Reason  (Aóyoc),  and  the  animating 
Spint,  or  unirersal  soul  (Enn,  ii,  ix,  1 ;  v,  i,  7 ;  ii,  1 ;  viii, 
12).  Tbe  seoond  and  third  of  these  principles,  and  all 
otber  tbings  in  their  orderly  subordination,  which  pos- 
sess  actire  potencies  in  themseWes,  derive  their  power 
of  acting  and  their  rule  of  action  from  the  contempla- 
tion  and  imitation  of  the  superior  essences  in  which 
they  participate,  and  which  they  apprebend  by  intu- 
itioD  of  the  Divine,  ever  indwelling,  informingj  and  in- 
working  {av/iira^tc  iif  frav  touto  to  «r,  Enn.  iv,  iv, 
^2;  vovc  <rv>niufŁivoc  ry  curatry  ohai^y  vi,  iv,  14;  l<r- 
^iv  kKa9T0Q  Koofioc  roriTÓc,  iii,  iv,  8).  High  and  chief 
orer  all  intelli^nces,  intelligibles,  and  sensibles  is  the 
absolute,  etemal,  unchanging,  self-sustaining  One  {Enn. 
TI,  ix,  3).  This  is  tbe  Absolute  Good,  and  is  whoUy 
ineifable,  being  dimly  apprebensible  only  by  the  purest 
and  higbest  efforts  of  the  most  depurated  intuition 
{Emu  ii,  ix,  1 ;  vi,  viii,  8 ;  ix,  8,  4 ;  virfp  iirurnjfAfiv 
hi  epafitŁv).  The  One  and  the  Good  (which  are  one) 
is  before  and  above  being,  and  before  and  above  mind, 
or  the  intelligence  (uwtpfiiPfiKoc  ti^v  tov  vov  ^V9tv 
.  .  .  ró  iwfKUPa  voVf  Kai  iiriK€tva  ouaiac,  Enn,  v,  i, 
S).  Tbat  tbe  One  is  above  the  Noiźc  ^  &  fundamental 
doctrine  witb  Plotinus,  which  be  professes  to  deduce 
from  Plato.  This  One  and  Good  is  the  Father  of 
all  tbinga,  the  univer8al  God,  exi8ting  in  all,  moving 
through  all,  and  embracing  all  Civ  irarra  rd  orra, 
Emu  vi,  V,'  1 ;  v,  ii,  1). 

This  doctrine  unąuestionably  presents  tbe  appear- 
ance  of  Pantbeism,  and  appToximates  to  it,  especially 
wben  taken  in  oonnection  with  tbe  Scala  InteUigibUis 
A»cmm»  ad  Unum,  or  progress  towards  the  inoommu- 
nicabłe  anion  with  the  Univenal  Good.  In  Proclus  it 
can  scaroely  be  distingnisbed  from  Pantheism  (Lv  ivi 
TÓtrra  Koi  dfKpii  ĄyiaraL  aWiikoic '  Kai  ^oirf  irdura 
Cia  iravruv,  Inst,  Theolog,  §  clxxxvi).  In  Plotinus  it 
b  diffcrent,  He  carefully  preserves  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  One  and  the  Many,  between  the  Supremę 
Good  and  all  ita  immediate  and  derivative  products. 
He  does  not  ascribe  pereonality  to  the  Divine  One  ex- 
cept  by  metaphor;  but  he  avoid8  attributing  to  tbe 
Dirine  Being  either  the  evolution  or  the  absorption  of 
tbe  nniverse,  and  be  accords  to  man  personality,  free- 
will,  and  responsibDity  {Enau  iii,  iv,  5-7).  He  distin- 
guisbes  between  tbe  agent  in  producing  all  tbings,  and 
the  all  which  is  produced  {Enn,  iii,  viii,  8,  9).  But 
thereis  confusion  in  his  utterances,  if  not  contradiction ; 
thoDgb  be  may  be  credited  with  a  morę  eamest  anxiety 
to  escape  pantbeistic  extravagances  than  can  be  ac- 
corded  to  his  Christian  admirer,  translator,  and  para- 
pbrast,  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.).  .  According  to  Plato, 
senaine  knowledge  is  intuitive :  according  to  Plotinus, 
it  is  immediate  —  tbe  union  of  the  knowing  and  the 
known ;  and  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  is  only  by 
direct  oommunion  (leapowria^  Ewn,  vi,  ix,  47 ;  iii,  vi, 
1^;  V,  V,  1 ;  iii,  1-8;  vi,  2;  ix,  13).  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  tbat  tbe  meaning  of  Plotinus  should  be  often  ob- 
scure  and  ambiguous,  and  tbat  it  should  be  declared  by 
Manilius  Ficinus  to  be  discoverable,  not  by  sensc  or 
buman  reason,  but  only  by  a  morę  sublime  capacity  of 
intelligence  {Ploiini,  Opera,  Ezhort,  ad  A  udiłoregf  etc). 
This  may  aflbrd  some  palliation  for  any  indistinctuess 


of  the  present  exposition.  It  is  due  to  a  logical  nec^ 
sity  rather  than  to  a  tbeological  presumption  tbat  Plo- 
tinus asserts  being  to  be  posterior  to  the  One,  for  he 
attaches  being  inseparably  to  the  three  bypostases  of 
divinity  which  constitutes  his  three  principles.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  with  entire  intemal  consistency 
the  Py  thagorean  doctrine  of  numbere,  and  the  Platonie 
thesis  of  the  One  and  tbe  Many  {Enn,  vi,  vi,  9).  The 
Unum  \b  Em  and  Summum  Ens — essential  and  primor- 
dial  Being.  There  is  no  separation  or  division  between 
them,  but  only  a  theoretical  and  shadowy  antecedence 
and  sequence— out  of  time,  irre8pective  of  time,  and  be- 
yond  time. 

The  second  principle  of  Plotinus  is  Mind— the  intel- 
ligence per  se  —  the  Universal  Reason  (Nor>c)<  Tbe 
One,  or  tbe  Good,  projects  a  perpetual  eifulgence  of  it- 
self, without  loss  of  integrity  or  diminution  of  totality 
(irc/9tXcr/<i//ic  i£  avrov) — the  image  of  its  arcbetype  (e/- 
KÓva  lKiivov  \iyofŁiv  dvai  riv  vovv).  This  yeams 
unceasingly  for  its  original  {iro^fi  Bk  irdv  to  yewrjirav 
TO  ytwri^ŁV,  Kai  tovto  dyafrf,  Kai  fid\t<rTa  0Tav  ditri 
fi6voi  TÓ  y(VFriffav  Kai  ró  yŁy(wrifuvov).  The  desifc 
provokes  an  iuclination  or  conver8ion  of  the  offspring 
to  its  parent,  of  the  similitudc  to  its  exemplar ;  and  this 
reflection  or  bending  back  is  itself  the  Divine  Mind, 
InteUigence,  Univer8al  Reason,  whence  all  reason  and 
tbought  are  engendered  {rc  liritnpo^y  Trpoc  aOró 
Łupa  *  Tl  Ik  opafftę  avTri  vovc,  Enn,  v,  i,  6,  7).  The 
Divine  Mind  embraces  tbe  etemal  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  intelligible  univer8e,  and  which  it  contem- 
plates  in  the  One,  These  are  not  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  but  archetypes  and  perennial  trutbs,  whence  all 
tbings  sensible  derive  their  essential  constitution,  and 
the  broken  and  imperfect  trntb  which  they  contain.  It 
is  a  second  cardinal  tcnet  of  Plotinus,  in  wbicb  he  di- 
verges  from  Plato,  tbat  ideas  are  immanent  in  the  Di- 
vine  Mind,  and  not  extrinsic  to  it  {Enn,  v,  i,  1,  2). 

From  Mind  issues  Soul — tbe  univer8al  spińt — tbe 
soul  of  the  universe  {^x^v  ytwf  vovc),  It  dwells 
in  the  univenal  reason,  as  the  univer8al  reason  dwells 
in  the  One  {Enn,  v,  i,  7).  Tbe  soul  tums  partly  to  the 
Divine  Mind  whence  it  proceeds,  and  contemplates  tbe 
ideas  presented  there.  It  tums  partly  towards  tbe  sen- 
sible univerBe,  wbicb  it  fashions  after  the  ideas.  AU 
souls  are  not  contained  in  the  universal  soul — a  doctrine 
espoused  by  Amelius,  which  amounts  to  Pantheism. 
There  is  a  genuine  plurality  and  hierarchy  of  souls,  de- 
rived  from  the  scul  of  the  univer8e,  not  by  separation 
or  divi8ion,  but  by  deliberate  and  intelligent  production 
{Enn,  iv,  ii,  2 ;  ix,  1).  These  three — tbe  One,  tbe  Mind, 
the  Soul  —  constitute  the  trinity  of  Plotinus.  These 
three  are  one  in  essence,  though  distinct  in  function  and 
in  origin,  and  are  all  divine.  From  them,  by  the  in- 
auguraiing  potency  of  the  first^  by  the  presentations 
and  concurrence  of  tbe  second,  and  by  the  permanent 
creative  energy  of  tbe  third,  all  the  order  and  beauty 
and  variet}'  and  harmony  of  the  univcr8e  are  produced. 
But  the  universe  is  twofold:  the  intelligible,  arche- 
typal  and  etemal  {atwaoc  oma  t^tfrię^  ov  pkov9a) ; 
and  tbat  which  is  the  image  and  adumbration  of  the 
arcbetype,  tbe  Sensible,  factitious  and  transitory  {ov 
ydp  fiifti,  dX\d  pil  tf  trwparoc  ^V9ic  irdoa,  Etm,  iv, 
iv,  5 ;  vii,  8 ;  corop.  v.  i,  6 ;  ix,  9).  In  the  intelligible  uni- 
ver8e  are  only  incorporeal  ideas.  It  is  the  ideał  world. 
In  tbe  sensible  universe  souls  are  incorporated  in  bodies, 
and  distributed  through  them  {Enn,  iii,  iv,  1).  The 
term  9ouU  is  used  by  Plotinus  witb  much  greater  lati- 
tude  than  would  now  be  sanctioned,  and  is  extended  to 
irrational  animals  and  plants,  and  even  to  the  blind 
motions,  chemical  or  physical,  of  organie  and  inorganic 
matter.  The  souls  which  actuate  bodies  descend  from 
the  realm  of  the  intelligible,  first  to  the  sensible  heavens, 
where  they  assume  corporeal  vesture,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed  bv  succe89ive  declensions  to  lower  and  lower  in- 
corporations  {Enn,  iv,  iii,  15).  Yet  tbe  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rable  state  retains  its  immortal  essence  and  divine  char- 
acter  {l^tiop  to  xP^/'^  auTrjc  Kai  ^ayfJMtrrór,  Kai  Twy 
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ifTfp  tA,  xpflfMTa  ^v<niitVt  Emu  ir,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  22).  This 
demission  of  souls  is  not  necessarily  a  penalty  or  a  ret- 
ribation — ^not  a  baiushmeut  from  God,  aa  Empedodes 
sald  was  his  case ;  but  it  ia  the  fulfilment  of  the  object 
of  creation,  that  all  things  might  be  peifect  accord- 
ing  to  their  perfecŁibilities,  and  that  the  sensible  world 
might  be  the  complete  but  inadequate  reprodaction  of 
all  things  in  the  intelligible  world  {Ewu  iv,  viii,  1). 

These  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  philosopby 
of  Plotinus.  They  are  exten8ions  and  subliinations  of 
the  teaets  of  Plato,  to  whom  there  is  coutintially  an  im- 
plicit, and  oftcn  an  express  reference  ("Platonem  ipsum 
sub  Plotini  persona  loąuentem,"  Mars.  Ficin.  ad  Audit.). 
In  accordonce  with  them,  and  vrith  the  endeavor  to  eon- 
ciliate  Platonism  with  Aristotelism  and  the  elder  schools, 
the  several  topics  discussed  in  the  Enneads  are  devel- 
oped  with  such  modifications  and  expansion8  of  prerious 
doctriue  as  were  dcemed  reąuisite.  Continual  lacuncs 
of  course  occur — botb  from  the  incompleteneaa  of  the 
rematns  and  the  absence  of  system  in  the  procedurę ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were  desi^ned  to 
be  supplied  by  reference  to  the  body  of  the  Platonie 
teachings.  They  may  be  certainly  supplied  in  this 
manner,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  a  generał  oo- 
herence  between  the  several  positions.  With  the  exe- 
cution  of  such  a  task  we  have  no  concem  at  present,  our 
object  being  strictiy  limitcd  to  the  eshibition  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Plotinus. 

The  sensible  world  is  occupied  with  body;  and  body 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  ideas  with  matter.  The 
ahadowy  and  attenuated  naturę  of  matter  in  the  con- 
ception  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  has  already  been 
exhibited.  See  Plu\tonic  Philosophy.  It  is  the 
ultimate  subject  or  aubstraium  from  which  all  bodies 
are  formed :  it  is  so  entirely  divested  of  all  properties 
and  accidents,  which  are  the  means  of  differentiation, 
it  is  such  a  pure  residuum^  or  caput  mortuum,  that  it  is 
designated  by  Plotinus  BaikaSf  the  Depth — that  which 
lies  so  Iow  down  in  the  constitution  of  body,  so  remote 
from  apprehension,  as  to  be  accepted  as  its  ultimate 
foundation.  It  is  the  lowest  extreme,  as  the  One  is  the 
highesL  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Plotinus  that 
he  recogniaes  matter  in  the  intelligible  univer8e  {Erm. 
ii,  iv,  1-7 ;  vi,  vii,  83),  probably  as  one  of  the  necessary 
primordia  rerum.  Body,  which  is  the  first  and  sim- 
plest  product  from  matter,  is  an  iniinite,  indcterminate 
somethiug,  having  three  dimensions,  unlimited,  not  tru- 
ły existent,  and  yet  morę  than  nothing.  The  One  is  of 
course  indivisible :  body  is  esscntially  divisible  and  mu- 
table,  being  patient  of  endless  alteratious  and  altema- 
Uons. 

The  sensible  universe  and  its  component  members 
in  all  their  multiplicity  and  variety  are  created  by  the 
Spirit,  by  the  infusion  of  appropriate  spirits,  and  the 
union  of  appropriate  ideas  with  bo<ły,  or  a  determinate 
portion  of  matter.  The  idea  moulds  its  subject>-matter, 
differentiates  it,  individualizes  (or  indiciduates)  it,  ani- 
mates  it;  dwelling  and  moving  in  it,  or  rather  itsclf 
inhabited  by  its  materiał  partner.  It  is  here  that  the 
conciliation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  most  thoroughly 
attained  by  Plotinus,  the  Platonie  ideas  being  identiiied 
in  their  plastic  function  with  the  Aristotelian  forms. 
These  forms,  or  specific  natures,  descend  by  a  regular 
concatenated  series  from  the  Universal  Mind,  which  is 
the  founUin  of  forms  {Emu  v,  ix,  3,  5,  8 ;  vi,  viii,  I). 
Everything,  theo,  in  the  sensible  world  consisŁs  of  the 
corporcal  and  the  ideał,  in  unutterable  commixture— the 
union  being  transitory— the  corporeal  being  subject  to 
endless  change,  the  ideał  being  immortal  and  unalter- 
able  in  iU  essence.  The  perfection  of  everything  con- 
sisUł  in  the  completeness  with  which  it  appropńates  and 
manifests  the  idea  belonging  to  it,  and  thereby  approx- 
imatcs  in  its  own  particular  onlcr  of  being  to  the  One  and 
the  Good.  Everything  seeks  its  own  perfection,  everj'- 
thing  tums  to  its  own  idea ;  and  the  originał  conversion 
of  the  first  di\'ine  effluence,  Mind,  towards  its  fountain, 
>K«  Good,  is  imitated  throughout  every  grade  in  the 


desoending  scalę  of  exiBtenoe  to  the  last  and  most  nidi- 
mentary  exhibitions  of  form.  Thoe  is  a  duli,  inen 
antagonism,  a  sulłen  insubordination  in  matt«r,  which 
resists  the  process  of  this  perfection ;  not  a  decided  ma- 
lignancy,  such  as  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Plato,  but  a  re- 
silience  which  generates  physical  evil,  as  morał  evil  is 
produced  by  defect  of  essential  goodnesa,  and  by  dedcc- 
tion  and  aberrancy  from  the  good.  The  operation  of 
spirit  or  mind  upon  matter,  of  souls  in  their  several  dc- 
greea  upon  body,  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  sil 
philoeophies,  and  was  an  insoluble  enigma  to  Descartes 
and  the  Cartesians.  Plotinus  imagtnes  a  kind  of  pre- 
estabUshed  harmony,  like  Leibnitz,  but  admita,  also.  a 
divine  and  concurrent  grace  {rrpoatpitmę  trwfpyoic 
.  •  •  ó  daiftuty  ffwepyóc  ilc  wkSipunny  €XVTCtv  .  .  ,  ra 
avfŁicnr6vTa  rdSi  vavTu^c  avayKdiov  r^v  'Arpoiroy 
iiraytiVf  Enn.  ii,  iii,  15 ;  iv,  iii,  13 ;  iv,  3,  9).  All  thia 
is  only  Platonism  developed ;  but  the  devclopment  is 
pressed  to  originality  when  Plotinus  retraces  the  process 
of  being,  and  ascends  from  the  lowest  forms  to  the  source 
of  all  form,  the  One,  Great,  (rood,  which  is  alł  in  alL 

All  derivative  being  tums  to  the  superior  being 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  to  the  inferior  being  which 
proceeds  from  it,  by  a  constant  and  loving  libration 
that  directs  its  attention  both  to  the  exemplar  abore 
and  to  the  prodnct  of  imitation  below.  Hence  results 
the  best  of  worlds  possible  (Enn,  ii,  iii,  18 ;  ii,  ix,  8;  iii. 
ii,  1-3),  not  pure  from  blemishes  and  blurs,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  inevitable  contamination  and  peforation 
through  conjunction  with  matter,  and  the  limitations 
occasioned  by  materiał  restraint,  bot  ever  invol  ving  the 
ideas  proceeding  from  the  divine  intełligence,  and  ev£r 
seeking,  with  a  multitudinous  concord  of  aspiratinn^ 
to  attain  the  primordiał  perfecti(m  of  the  appropriate 
ideas,  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts ;  and  thus  to  return 
to  that  communion  and  union  with  the  One^  the  Gootl 
and  the  tnie  or  real,  from  whence  they  have  dcscended 
The  perfection  of  every  naturę,  which  ever>*  nature  an- 
depraved  desires,  is  this  assimilation  to  the  divine.  In 
sesthetics  and  in  the  works  of  art,  this  give3  us  the  in- 
terpretation  of  beauty  and  of  the  beautiful ;  in  life  and 
conduct  it  explain8  and  prescribes  virtue  and  holinos 
and  sanctification. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinns  is  contained 
and  charmingly  display ed  in  his  theon'  of  beauty  {Eta. 
i,  vi),  and  might  be  reprodnced  in  its  chief  lines  from  it. 
A  sagacioua  and  just  iustiuct  has  often  led  to  the  pnb- 
lication  of  this  treatise  by  itsełf :  for  it  is  not  only  the 
most  satisfactory  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, it  is  also  a  miniature  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus; and  his  theory  of  beauty  is  the  counterpart  and 
oomplement  of  his  theory  of  righteousness  (Emu  iii,  v, 
1).  Of  course,  only  the  briefest  abstract  of  this  part  of 
his  speculations  can  be  offered  here.  The  simplcst  antl 
most  elementary  form  of  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  colors, 
soimds,  forms ;  but  the  same  principles  are  involved  in 
every  species  of  beauty.  The  sense  of  beauty  ańses 
from  the  joyous  recog^iition  in  objects  of  sense  of  the 
perfections  of  the  idea  embodied  in  them  (ró  ^i  koWoc 
wpopi^in  nc  iv  tCttołCj  Emu.  iv,  vii,  8;  i,  vi,  1).  It  is 
an  immediate  and  instinctive  perception,  which  discems 
in  the  exccllcnce  of  the  form  (the  Aristotelian  form  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  idea,  and  signifies  essential  char- 
acter,  not  outward  shape),  the  prescnce,  the  perfection, 
and  the  participation  of  the  divine  reason  and  purpose 
in  the  creation;  for  the  etemal  is  kindred  with  the 
beautiful  (ró  athoy  9vyyivic  rip  Ka\tp,  Enn.  v,  iii,  1). 
The  form,  the  idea,  the  design  of  God,  revealed  to  the 
elear  intełligence  and  quickened  affection,  constitutes 
beauty,  both  as  producing  cause  and  as  produced  cmo- 
tion.  Corporeal  beauties,  or  things  beautiful  to  sense, 
are  only  veils,  shadows,  spectral  images  of  real  beaaty, 
and  derive  their  powcr  of  communicating  dcłight  from 
the  intellectual  or  transmundane  beauty  which  theyob- 
sciire  even  mora  than  they  display  {Enn.  i,  vi,  3, 5).  In- 
tellectuał  beauty,  or  beauty  in  the  intelligible  world,  is 
the  pure  effluence  of  God  {Emu  iii,  viii,  10;  Vy  1);  the 
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peifecŁ,  beneficent  plan  of  the  good,  accorcUmt  with  the 
absolute  excelleDoe  of  the  Divine  Being  (if  KoWopt^ 
lul  yołfroi;  dya^ov  0vff(C»  ^f^*^  ^i?  vii,  33).  As  the 
whole  eoergies  of  the  soul  are  directed  towards  the 
good  for  which  it  was  constituted  {Eim,  i,  vii,  1 ;  PfocL 
Intt,  Theoloff,  §  ccix),  ita  eager  appetencies  are  instinc- 
tirely  ejccited  by  every  manifcstation  of  the  g^ood.  The 
tense  of  beanty  becomes  both  puńfied  and  intensified 
ts  the  intelligent  and  sympathtetic  soul  ascends  nearer 
to  the  thought  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  the  vision  of 
the  escellences  and  glońes  of  the  Divine  (^Enn,  i,  vi,  6). 
Thence  all  ideas  proceed :  thither  all  forms  aspire ;  and 
**tbe  power  of  beauty  is  the  bloom  of  the  uniyersal 
befioty,  which  creates  all  beauty,  generating  it,  and 
making  it  morę  beautiful  frooi  the  redundance  of  the 
bttuty  in  the  Divine,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  beanty"  (^Etm.  vi,  vii,  32).  The  whole  naturę 
of  beauty,  therefore,  consists  in  the  immediate  and  lov- 
inp;  apprehension  of  the  goodncss  and  wisdom  and  ex> 
cellence  of  the  Creator,  as  iniperfectly  shown  in  the  in- 
complctc  perfections  of  parts  of  the  creation.  Whence 
is  this  facuUy  of  recognition  derived  ?  It  comes  from 
the  yeaming  of  all  spirit  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
and  the  divine.  It  is  sustained,  elevated,  and  illumined 
by  the  influx  of  the  beautiful — by  the  epiphany  in  the 
soul  of  the  splendors  and  loveUness  of  God.  As  the  eye 
sets  the  sun  by  the  light  which  proceeds  from  it,  so  the 
soul  recognises  goodness  by  the  goodness  which  God 
give9,  and  beauty  by  the  apt  sense  and  sensibility  which 
are  comrounicated  from  the  source  of  all  beauty — the 
beautiful  in  itaelf  (^wc  dpa  (pCJę  ópa^  oi  Si  d\kovj  Etm, 
T,  iU,  6,  et  Mars.  Ficin.  ad  loc.  v,  v,  7).  Thns  all  thuigs 
are  siispended  from  the  Divine,  and  are  fiUed  with  di- 
vinity  (iróvra  i^^irrat  raiv  ^iCtty.  Meara  vdvTa 
^łiiv,  Procl.  fntt,  Theoiog,  §  cxlv,  cxlvi). 

This  exp]anatioa  may  appear  vague  and  yisionary ; 
but  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus  can  tind  no  other  modę 
of  cspressiou  for  its  transcendental  reverics.  It  is,  how- 
ever.  no  more  indistinct  than  the  language  of  moro  pro- 
saic  intellects  in  regard  to  the  like  subjects.  It  accords 
vith  the  declarations  of  Avicenna  and  Ayerro^s,  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  S.  Thomas  Aąuinas,  of  Leibnitz  and 
ofCoIeńdge  (Scot.  In  Sentent,  ii,  xi.  i,  tom.  vi,  ps.  ii,  p. 
^^i  S.  Thom.  Aquin.  Summ,  Thtolog,  i,  lxxxix;  i, 
iii ;  bcxix,  iv ;  lxxxiv,  v ;  Leibn.  Princ,  Pkilos.  ad  Pr, 
^u^.  §  42;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflectum,  p.  242,  264, 
notę). 

lieauty  thns  oonnects  itself  immediately  with  the 
w«rch  after  the  firet  or  supremę  Good  {Eim,  ii,  ix,  8) ; 
>Dd  in  its  grades  of  ascension  is  a  sure  progress  towards 
|t8  apprehension.  "  Since  all  things  are  beautiful,  and 
in  some  sort  fuli  of  delight,  all  creatures  of  this  sensible 
World  lead  the  wise  and  contemplative  mind  to  the 
Etemal  God :  they  are  the  shadows,  the  cchoes,  and  the 
pictures;  the  traces,  the  imagcs,  and  the  vtsions  of 
that  effectuating,  exemplifying,  and  ordaining  Artist*^ 
(S.  Boiiayentura,  Itin,  Afentis  ad  iJeum^  c.  vii ;  comp. 
Kog.  Bacon,  Opus  Terlium,  c.  lxiv,  p.  266). 

"  Ipse  Tocat  nostroB  anłrooa  nd  sidera  mundns" 

(Mttuilil  Astronom,  iv,  91S}. 

^gliness  is  defect  of  the  idea  and  its  inadequate  re- 
wiMtion.  It  corresponds  to  physlcal  and  morał  evil, 
and  indicates  a  falling  away  {n-rufia  rnc  ^wx^f )  ^">™ 
^be  goodness  which  was  designed  in  the  creation  (Etau 
^  y^  8, 9 ;  viii,  14).  The  perfection  of  every  nature  is 
this  re-assimilation  to  the  divine.  In  the  expressions 
.  ^otinus  with  regard  to  human  souls  and  roan's  du- 
JJM  there  are  frequent  echoes  of  the  contemporaneous 

,."?**"*'y  which  he  opposed — exquisite  utterances  of 
ycugious  fervor,  in  which  Platonism  seems  to  lose  itself 
Wi  the  boautics  of  the  new  religion  {Eim.  vi,  ix ;  iii,  ii, 

J'  *T:  ^}  ^»  1»  2;  iii,  8,  etc.).  The  highest  aim  of 
^he  spirit  is  access  or  reanion  to  God,  which  can  be  ac- 
^fflplished  only  through  the  consUnt  inter\'ention  and 
^peration  of  the  Diyinity  {<nrovSaioc  <jvvipyovvTa 
f.«WTy  rhv  iaiiŁova  lx^v,  Em,  iv,  iv.  6 ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
^^  i3;  Eph.  ii,  18;  Rom.  viii,  11,  16).     For  it  is  "God 


which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure**  (Phil  ii,  18).  All  things  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowesŁ  tum  by  native  constitution  to  the 
morę  excel]ent  nature  whence  they  are  ,derived,  and 
the  love  within  their  soul  seeks  uuion  with  their  orig- 
inal  above.  This  univer8al  conver8ion,  permeating  all 
things,  binds  the  whole  universe  in  an  attitude  of  af- 
fectionate  regard  to  the  One  and  the  Supremę  Good, 
which  is  the  Creator  and  the  desire  of  all  (ProcL  Inst. 
Theoiog.  §  lvii).  In  the  lover  of  all  righteousness,  in 
man  spiritualized  afid  filled  with  the  desire  of  holiness, 
it  becomes  ecstatic  elevation  and  intimate  communion 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine.  **  We  are  not  cut  off,  or 
separated  from  God.  We  breathe  the  One,  whosc  breath 
is  our  life,  and  we  are  presenred'.  This  support  is  not 
given  at  one  momenty  and  withdrawn  at  another,  but  is 
ever  present  for  our  guidance.  Na}',  more,  we  incline 
to  the  Good,  and  to  the  happiness  above.  There  the 
soul  is  at  rest  and  beyond  ill,  ascending  to  our  tnie 
country,  to  the  place  which  is  pure  of  aU  evils.  For 
the  soul  filled  with  God  produces  beauty  and  righteous- 
ness and  virtue.  God  is  its  beginning  and  its  end — its 
beginning,  because  it  descends  from  him ;  its  end,  be- 
cause  he  is  the  Good  to  which  it  aspires.  There  is  the 
heavenly  Love,  and  every  soul  is  love.  The  soul,  in  ita 
pure  nature,  is  possessed  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
longs  for  union  with  him,  as  a  virgin  nurses  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  for  the  beautifuL  Thus  the  life  of 
good  and  godly  and  happy  men  is  a  transport  from 
the  things  of  earth — ^a  life  uncharroed  by  things  below 
-r-the  ilight  of  the  single  and  solitanr  soul  to  the  only 
(?ne"  (A'nii.  vi.  ix,  9, 11). 

For  such  sublimities  of  enthusiasm  no  langnage  will 
suffice  but  the  rapt  Greek  of  Plotinus  or  the  fervid 
Latin  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  even  these  faint  and  fail 
beneath  the  divine  bnrden  of  the  thought. 

Literaiure.^See  the  references  under  the  art.  Neo- 
Platonism,  and  add :  Plotini  Platonicorum  Coryphiei, 
Opera  qua  exstant  omnia.  Per  ceUberrimum  iiium  Mar- 
sUium  Eicinumy  Elorenł.  Ex  antufuissimis  Codicibus 
Latine  trandata  et  erudititsimis  CommeniatiU  illuatra- 
ła^  etc,  Basilese,  Impensis  Ludovici  Kegis  (1615,  foL); 
Plotini  Opera  Omnia  (ed.  Kreuzer,  Oxon.  1835,  3  vol8. 
8vo);  Plotini  Enneadet  (ed.  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Par. 
1855,  1  vol.  8vo) ;  Porphyrius,  Plotini  VHa ;  Taylor, 
Thomas,  "The  Platonist,"  SehcŁ  Worka  of  Ploiinya 
(London,  1817,  8vo);  Cousin,  (Eurret  de  Plotin  (Pan); 
Stcinhart,  apud  Paul}',  Real^Encyklop,  v,  ii;  Kirchner, 
/H*e  Philoaophie  des  Plotinus  (Halle,  1854);  Yalentiner, 
Plotin  und  seitie  Enneaden  (1864) ;  Richter,  Neu-plcUO' 
nische  Studien  (Halle,  1864-7) ;  Neander,  Christian  Dog^ 
mas;  Baur,  Dreieimgkeitslehre,  ii,  207  sq. ;  Nouńsson, 
Pensees  Ilumaines,  p.  134  są.;  Lccky,  Pationalism,  i, 
240 ;  Westminster  Rev.  1868,  Oct.  p.  246,     (G.  F.  H.) 

Ploucquet,  Gottfrikd,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  born  Aug.  25, 1716,  at  Stuttgard.  He  came  from  a 
Protestant  family  of  French  origin ;  his  father  was  an 
innkeeper.  W^hile  he  was  studying  at  Tubingen,  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  by  Wolf  s  writings  that, 
without  giving  up  theology  altogcther,  he  gave  special 
atteution  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  roathematics. 
This  twofold  tendency  strikingly  appears  in  the  theses 
which  he  defended  in  1740  (Diss,  qua  Cl.  Yarignonii 
demonstratio  geometrica  possibilitatis  transubsŁantionis 
enerratur),  and  iu  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile 
Wolf's  doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith.  After  discharging  in  different  places  the  du- 
tics  of  a  minister  and  tutor,  he  was  appointed  in  1746 
deacon  at  Freudenstadt.  His  memoir  on  the  monads 
{Primaria  MonadologicB  capita  [Berlin,  1748,  4to]) 
opened  to  him  in  1749  the  Acaderoy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin,  and  directed  to  him  the  attention  of  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  by  whose  protection  he  obtained,  in  1750, 
the  profcssorship  of  logie  and  metaphysics  at  Tubingen. 
He  taught  poliiical  economy  at  the  same  univer8ity,  and 
was,  in  1778,  called  to  Stuttgard  to  teach  this  branch 
at  the  military  schooL    His  faculties  having  given  way 
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in  conseąuence  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexj',  in  1782  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  teaching.  Ploucquet  was  an 
honest  and  open  character,  and  he  was  gifted  by  naturę 
with  a  elear  and  methodical  niind.  "  A  champion  of 
spiritualism,"  says  Mr.  Haag,  "he  combated,  with  a 
degree  of  penetration  eqaalled  only  by  his  erudition, 
the  materialistic  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  philoso- 
phers  of  the  18th  century,  and  feared  not  eren  to  enter 
into  contest  with  Kant  Then,  ascending  the  stream 
of  the  centuries,  he  submitted  to  strict  analysis  the  sys- 
tems  of  ancient  philosophy,  which  he  tried  to  build  anew 
in  historical  essays,  worthy  even  now  of  our  attention.*' 
Ploucquet  died  at  Stuttgard  Sept.  13, 1790.  He  lefl  a 
number  of  works,  mostly  publtshed  at  TUbuigen,  and 
written  with  great  purity,  but  rather  exaggerated  con- 
cision.  The  following  are  the  most  important :  De  ma- 
terialiamo  (1750,  4to) : — Principia  de  suhstantiis  etphe- 
nomenis  (Frankfort,  1758,  8ro) : — De  Pyrrhoms  epocAa 
(1758,  4to) : — Fundamenta  philosophia  tptadutira  (7th 
ed.  1759,  8vo);  tt  is  an  exposition  of  Leibnitz*8  system : 
— De  doffmałibus  Thaktia  et  A  nazagora  (1763,  4to) : — 
Methodut  calculandi  in  lofficia  (1763,  8vo).  In  this 
work  he  represents  the  sylloglsms  by  geometrical  fig- 
ures  and  mathematical  formulas ;  these  methods,  hintcd 
at  by  Leibnitz,  engaged  him  in  discussions  with  Lam- 
bert and  othcrs : — Problemata  de  natura  hominis  antę  et 
post  mortem  (1766, 4to) : — JnttituHones  philosophUe  theo- 
reticm  (1772, 1782,  8vo) ; — Elementa  phihsophia  contem- 
plalivce,  8ive  de  scientia  ratiocinandi  (Stuttgard,  1773, 
4tx)) : — Commentationes  phHosophice  sekctiores  (Utrecht, 
1781,  4to) : — Vario!  qucRStiones  metaphysicoB  (1782,  4to). 
— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  xl,  494. 

Plough  {(charask'y  C^n,  ioplough ;  whence  macha- 
reahah'.  M^CJ^n^,  and  macharesketh,  niśina,  1  Sam. 
xiii,  20;  Łwo  Instruments  used  in  agriculture.  One 
of  these  is  perhaps  t\it  plough^iare,  the  other  the  coul- 
ter,  See  also  Ear).  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  this  im- 
portant implement,  and  as  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  countries  brought  under  culture  by  the  hand  of  man 
after  the  flood,  the  claim  may  be  well  founded.  Agri- 
culture was  also  early  practiced  among  the  Hcbrews, 
and,  from  their  agreement  in  so  many  other  matters,  it 
is  likely  that  the  implemcnts  of  the  two  nations  were 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  ancient  Egyptian  plough 
was  entirely  of  wood,  and  of  very  simple  form,  like  that 


Ancient  Egyptian  Plongh. 

still  used  in  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  share,  two  han- 
dles,  and  the  pole  or  beam,  which  last  was  inserted  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the  handles, 
and  was  strengthened  by  a  ropę  connecting  it  with 
the  heeL  It  had  no  coulter,  nor  were  wheels  applied 
to  any  Egyptian  plough ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 


point  was  shod  with  a  metal  sock  either  of  bronze  or 
iron.     It  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the  ploughman 
guided  and  drove  them  with  a  long  goad,  without  th« 
assistance  of  reins,  which  are  used  by  the  modem  Kgyp- 
tians.     He  was  sometimes  aocompanied  by  another 
man,  who  drore  the  animals,  while  he  managed  the  two 
handles  of  the  plough ;  and  sometimes  the  whip  was 
substituted  for  the  morę  usual  goad.     The  modę  of 
yoking  the  beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.    Acro»  the 
extremity  of  the  pole  a  wooden  yoke  or  cioas-bar,  about 
fifty-five  inches  or  flve  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by 
a  strap,  lashed  backwards  and  forwanls  over  a  promi- 
nence  projecting  from  the  centrę  of  the  yoke,  which 
corresponded  to  a  similar  peg  or  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
pole ;  and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  these,  was  a  ring 
passing  over  them,  as  in  some  Greek  chariots.    At  ei- 
ther end  of  the  yoke  was  a  fiat  or  slightly  concave  pro- 
jection,  of  semicircular  form,  which  rested  on  a  pad 
placed  upon  the  withers  of  the  animal ;  and  thiotigh 
a  hole  on  either  side  of  it  pa^ed  a  thong  for  suspeud- 
ing  the  shoulder-pieces,  which  formed  the  collar.   These 
were  two  wooden  bars,  forked  at  about  half  their  length, 
padded  so  as  to  protect  the  shoulder  from  frtction,  and 
oonnected  at  the  lower  end  by  a  strong  broad  band 
passing  under  the  throat.     Sec  Yoke.     Sometimes  the 
draught,  instead  of  being  from  the  shoulder,  was  from 
the  head,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  the  base  of  the  homs ; 
and  in  reltgious  ceremonies  oxen  freąuently  drew  the 
bier,  or  Łbe  sacred  shrtne,  by  a  ropę  fastened  to  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  homs,  without  either  yoke  or  pole  (Wil- 
kinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  ii,  14  sq.).     According  to  modem 
trarellers  the  plough  now  used  in  Palestine  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  ancient  implement  abore  de- 
scribed.     It  is  lightly  built,  with  the  least  possible  skill 
or  expen8e,  oonsisting  of  two  poles,  which  cross  each 
other  near  the  ground.     That  nearest  the  oxen  is  fas- 
tened to  the  yoke,  while  the  other  seryes,  the  one  end 
as  the  handle,  the  other  as  the  ploughshare.     It  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  camels,  cows,  or  beifers  (Hackett,  Scripł. 
lUutt,  p.  153  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  207  sq.). 
In  Asia  Minor  substantially  the  same  custom  and  im- 
plements  prerail  (Van  Lennep,  BibU  LandSj  p.  75  sq.). 
See  Agriculture. 


Plongh  of  Asia  Minor. 

a  U  tbe  pot*  to  whtoh  tb«  erow-beiun  with  yok«K,  b,  b  attachad ;  e.  Hm 
thara ;  </,  th«  handU ;  •  reprMenit  thre*  modet  of  armiair  th*  sharo; 
aad/  is  a  ((oad  with  a  Mrapcr  at  th«  othar  «od,  probablj  for  eloau- 
ing  tba  ahar*. 

Ploughman  (*13K,  ikkdrJatL  lxi,  5,  which  signifies 
not  only  a  plough  man,  but  a  kutbandman  in  generał). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  rich  and  the  noble,  itis  true,  ia 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  did  not  always  put  themsclres 
on  a  level  with  their  serrants;  but  nonę,  howerer  rich 
or  noble  or  prophetically  farored,  disdained  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  or  otherwise  to  join  occasionally 


Plooghing  in  Palestine. 
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in  tbe  Ubors  of  agriculŁiire  (1  Sani.  xi,  7 ;  1  Kinga  xix, 
19;  comp.  2  Chroń,  xxvi,  10).     See  Agriculturk. 

Plougbmau^fl  Complaint,  The,  a  remarkable 
anonymous  work,  published  in  Englaud  in  the  year 
I3Ó2,  which  sererely  condemued  the  practices  of  po- 
peiy.  eapecially  auricular  confettion,  the  celibacy  and 
seidsbneu  of  the  prietts,  the  rapacity  of  the  friara,  the 
curetousoess  and  negUgence  of  the  popes,  etc  It  was 
one  among  many  meaus  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  iniqiiity  of  the  system,  and  prepared 
tbe  way  for  the  glońoos  Reformation. 

Plongh-Monday,  the  first  Monday  after  twelfth- 
dar;  so  callcd  from  a  diyersion  calledy(M>^^tf^A,  which 
w«9  formerly  in  use  on  Ash-Wednesday,  but  afterwards 
transferred  to  thia  day.  Old  ploughs  are  preseryed  in 
the  belfries  of  Bassingboume  and  Barrington.  Plough 
alms  were  one  penny  paid  for  every  plough  hameased 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  in  878,  and  iu  960  paya- 
ble  on  the  fifleenth  nigbt  after  £aster. 

Plongłtthare  (HK,  AA,  Isa.  ii,  4).  The  plough- 
share  is  a  piece  of  iron,  broad  but  not  large,  which  tips 
the  end  of  the  shaft  So  much  doea  it  resemble  the 
sbort  swonl  uaed  by  the  ancient  warriors  that  it  may 
with  veiy  little  trouble  be  conyerted  into  that  deadly 
weapoD,  and  when  the  work  of  destruction  is  over,  re- 
duceti  again  into  its  forroer  shape,  and  appHed  to  the 
purprtsea  of  agricultnre.  In  allusion  to  the  first  opera- 
tion.  the  prophet  Juel  summons  the  nations  to  leave 
their  peaceful  employments  in  the  cultirated  field,  and 
buckie  on  their  armor:  *'Beat  your  ploughshares  into 
sworils,  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears"  (Joel  iii, 
10).  This  image  the  pruphet  Isaiah  has  rerersed,  and 
then  applied  to  the  establishment  of  that  profound  and 
It^ting  peace  which  is  to  bless  the  C^urch  of  Christ  in 
the  Litter  daya:  "And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lifŁ  up  sword  against  nation,  ueither 
tball  they  leam  war  any  morę.*'     See  Pix>ugh. 

Plowden,  Charles,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
dirbe  who  belong^  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  was  born  in 
1743,  and  educated  at  Korne,  where  he  entered  into  the 
Mciety  in  1759.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  af- 
ter the  suppression  of  his  order  in  1773,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  zńlous  advocate8  for  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion  ofthe  Jesuits  in  England.  He  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lan- 
cashire,  and  died  in  1821.  His  publications  are  against 
BuUer  and  Berington.  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jtsuhs  (1792,  8vo;  1796,  8vo).  Also,  Remarks  on  the 
Młmoirs  of  G.  Panzani  (Lifege,  1794,  8vo):— 6'on«rfer- 
ofwnt  of  the  Modem  Opiniont  of  the  FallMity  of  the 
Popf  (1776, 8vo). 

An  older  brother  of  his.  Dr.  Francis  Plowden,  a 
noted  member  of  the  English  Chancery  Bar,  is  the  an- 
thor  aiJura  Anglorutn,  the  Hufhts  ofEnglithmen  (1792, 
8vo),  and  Church  and  State  (1795,  4to),  which  both 
plead  for  Roman  Catholic  recognition  by  the  English 
(^vemnłent,  and  became  the  subject  uf  much  contro- 
*««}'.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
ii,  1609, 1610.     (J.H.W.) 

PlUche,  NoKl-Antoine,  a  French  scientist  of 
Dote,  was  bom  in  1688.  He  flourished  at  one  time  as 
>bbot  of  Yalence  de  St  Maur.  He  was  aiao  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Rheims,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  natural- 
ut  and  man  of  letters,  and  also  for  his  opposition  to  the 
^uU  "  Unigenitus.*'  He  is  the  author  of  Spectade  de  la 
^cUure{9  yoIs.)  :—Hist.  du  Ciel  (2  vols.):— Aa  Meca- 
nique  des  Langues ;  and  some  lesser  worka,  among  which 
is  a  Ilarmong  of  the  Psalmi  and  the  GospeU  (r2mo). 
He  died  in  1761. 

Plnmb-line  (^3K,  anók,  a  plummet)  or  Plmn- 
met  (n^COp,  mUhkiUth,  Isa.  xxviii,  17,  or  rVpoą, 
*"hkól€th,'aiceight),  Amos  says  (vii,  7), «  Behóld,  the 
Łnrd  stood  upon  a  wali,  madę  by  a  plumb-line,  with  a 
plamb-line  in  his  band;'*  and  in  the  threatenings  de- 


nonnced  against  Jeruaalem  for  tbe  idolatries  of  Manas- 
seh,  we  read,  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  linę 
of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab" 
(2  Kings  xxi,  13).  In  Zech.  iv,  10,  the  orijcinal  term 
for  the  plumb-bob  is  b*^'73  I^M,  eben  bedilj  ttone  oftin, 

The  use  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  roeasurement  of  su- 
perficial  areas  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
18  ascribed  to  their  king  Menes.     See  Handicraft. 

Plumptre,  James,  an  Anglican  divine  of  notę,  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  was  educateil  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  feIlow»  After 
taking  holy  orders,  he  became  in  1798  vicar  of  (ireat 
Gransdon,  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  in  1832.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  misccllaneous  writer.  Among  his  pub- 
lications (of  which  there  is  a  list  in  Allibone)  we  notice, 
Three  Discourses  on  the  Animal  Creation  (1816, 8vo) : — 
Popular  Commentarjf  on  the  Bibie: — SermonSf  vol.  i  and 
ii  (1821, 1827, 8vo),  which  are  pronounced  practical  and 
usefid  by  Bickersteth  (in  his  Christian  Student}. 

Plunket,  01iver,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate,  was  bom  in  1629  at  the  castle  of  Rathmorc,  county  of 
Meath,  of  a  good  Irish  family.  He  completed  his  stud- 
ies  at  Romę,  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  that  city, 
and  finally  elerated  to  the  twofold  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (1669).  His  zeal 
having  aroused  against  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Prot- 
estanta, he  fell  a  victim  to  the  violcnt  reaction  of  Tory- 
um  which  took  place  iu  1681.  Accused  of  conspiracy 
against  the  court,  he  was  arrcsted,  carried  to  London, 
and  aentenced  to  death  bv  a  fanatical  jurv.     In  vaiu 

•  mm 

four  successire  govemors  of  Ireland  tesiified  to  his  loy- 
alty;  the  court  did  not  even  await  the  arriyal  of  his 
witnesses,  and  his  means  of  dcfence  could  be  produced 
in  London  onlv  three  davs  afler  his  execution,  which 
took  place  July  1, 1681,  at  Tyburn.  He  left  a  Collection 
of  Episcopal  Circulura  and  Pastorał  Letters  (Lond. 
1686,  2  yols.  4to).  See  Bp.  Burnet,  Uist.  of  his  Own 
JtW*,  ii,  279.     (J.H.W.) 

Plunket,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian 
Ińsh  dirine,  fiourtshed  at  EnuiskiUen  in  the  sccond 
half  of  the  18th  century.  Having  some  scraples  as  to 
the  receiyed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  removed  to 
Dublin,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Strand  Street 
chapel.  He  died  about  1780.  His  son  was  the  noted 
Ińsh  lord  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  and  his  grand- 
son  bishop  Thomas  Span  Plunket. 

Plunket,  Thomas  Span,  an  Irish  lord  and 
prelate,  was  a  son  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket, 
the  great  Irish  chancellor,  and  was  bom  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  after  hav- 
ing  held  various  preferments,  was  appointed  dean  of 
Down  in  1831,  and  eight  years  later  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tuam.  He  was  consecratod  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted 
by  the  btshops  of  Derry  and  Cashel ;  was  ap|)ointed  ec- 
clesiastical  commissioner  in  1851,  succceded  his  father 
as  second  baron  Plunket  in  18ó3,  and  was  patron  of 
ninety-five  Iivings  in  his  united  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry.  Acconling  to  Charles'8  Church  Di- 
rectory^  the  gross  value  of  the  see  is  £5265,  and  the  net 
value  £4039.  He  did  not  confine  his  altcntion  and  care 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his  dio- 
cese,  but  he  threw  himself  into  the  missionar}'  work 
among  the  Koman  Catholics  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
energy.  No  opposition  (and  he  had  much  to  encounter) 
could  daunt  or  obstacles  deter  him,  and  to  his  exertion8 
are  due,  in  no  smali  degree,  those  tangible  and  indispu- 
table  results,  in  the  shape  of  new  churches,  schools,  and 
congregations  of  converts,  which  remain  a  memoriał  of 
his  piety  and  zeal.  He  died  at  Tourenakeady,  Gal  way, 
OcL  19,  1866.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  vi,  600; 
Ch,  Joumalf  voL  xi ;  Men  ofthe  Times,  a.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pluraliam.    See  Pluralities. 

Pluralist  is  one  that  holds  morę  than  one  ecclesi- 
astical  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.    See  Plukautiks. 
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PlnralitieB  is  a  term  lued  in  canon  law  for  tbe 
possesaion  by  one  person  of  tvro  or  morę  ecclesiastical 
offlces,  whether  of di^nity  or  emolament.  This  practice, 
it  in  held  by  Non-EpUcopaliana,  was  generally  forbulden 
in  the  early  Churcb,  and  Łhey  qiiote  for  their  authority 
tbe  instructions  of  the  apostle  Paul.  (Titus  i,  5).  Others 
contcnd  even  that,  instead  of  a  plurality  of  charcbes  to 
one  pastor,  we  ought  to  have  a  plarality  of  paators  to 
one  churcb  (Acta  xiv,  28).  Episcopalians  contend  tbere 
is  no  impropriety  in  a  presbyter  holding  morę  than  one 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  A  bishop  could  not  hołd  two 
dioceses ;  a  presbyter,  howeyer,  might  officiate  in  morę 
than  one  parochial  churcb,  but  not  in  two  dioceses.  In 
tbe  Churcb  of  England  pluralities  originated  in  the 
poomess  of  many  of  the  Uvings.  Originally  a  clergy- 
man  might  hołd  two  or  morę  living8  if  under  the  nom- 
inał value  of  £S,  The  distance  between  them  was  fixed 
by  the  canon  law  as  not  to  be  greater  than  thirty  miles, 
but  custom  now  tolerates  forty-fiye.  Two  thousand  par- 
isbes,  it  is  sald,  want  in  this  way  a  resident  pastor.  By 
those  who  thus  evade  the  Canon,  it  is  held  that  the 
probibition  is  not  absolute,  and  admita  of  possible  ex- 
ception,  the  natoral  ground  of  the  probibition  being  the 
impossibility,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  same  iudividual 
adequately  discharging  tbe  duties  of  morę  than  one  of- 
fice,  and  that  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  this  impossi- 
bility does  not  exi8t-,  the  union  of  two  or  morę  offices 
in  the  hands  of  one  person  might,  speaking  absolutely, 
be  permitted  without  infringing  the  divine  law.  Hcnce 
canonists  distinguish  between  "compatłble"  and  **in- 
compatible"  benefices  or  dignities.  Two  benefices  may 
be  incompatible  in  tbree  ways:  1,  If  each  requires  res- 
idence  (raiione  residmtia) ;  2,  if  the  duties  of  both  fali 
to  be  discharged  at  one  and  the  fiame  time  (rafione  <f r- 
vUii)\  8,  if  the  revenue  of  eitber  fuUy  suffices  fur  the 
becoming  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  (rałione  su** 
tentatioma),  In  other  cases,  benefices  or  dignities  are 
considered  compatiblc,  and  with  the  due  dispensation 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person.  The  niles  by  which 
dispeusations  from  the  law  of  residence  are  to  be  regu- 
lated,  as  well  as  the  penalties  for  its  vioIation,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that  of  the  recipient, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  legislation,  as  in 
the  third  and  the  fourth  counctls  of  the  Lateran,  in  the 
decrctab  of  Innocent  III  and  many  other  popes,  and  es- 
pecially  in  those  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  generał,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  canon  law  regards  as  incompatible, 
1,  two  benefices,  each  having  tbe  cure  of  souls;  2,  two 
'* dignities;*'  8,  a  "dignity"  and  a  cure  of  souls;  4,  a 
cure  or  souls  and  a  simple  benefice  requinng  residence. 
In  other  cases  than  these,  tbe  pope  is  held  to  have  the 
powcr  of  dispenaing.  There  is  no  department  of  disci- 
pline,  howeyer,  in  which  the  tendency  to  relaxation  bas 
been  greater  or  morę  persistent ;  and  one  of  tbe  grayest 
of  tbe  abuses  of  the  Church  was  the  preyalence  of  pla- 
imlism  of  incompatible  benefices,  eyen  of  bisboprics;  and 
although  a  oonstant  effort  was  madę  to  preyent  this 
abuse,  the  eyaaiona  of  the  law  were  not  ouly  frequeiit, 
but  eyen  screened  from  punishmeut.  By  13  and  14  Vie- 
toria,  c  98,  it  is  proyided  that  no  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fioe  shall  take  and  hołd  together  with  it  another  Ciene- 
fice,  unless  the  churches  are  witbin  three  miles  of  one 
another  by  the  neareat  road,  and  the  annual  yalue  of 
one  of  them  does  not  exceed  £100.  Nor  can  two  bene- 
fices be  held  together  if  the  popolation  of  one  exceed8 
3000,  and  that  of  the  other  excced8  500.  The  woid 
benefice,  in  this  sense,  indudes  any  perpetual  curacy, 
endowed  public  chapel,  parochial  chapelry,  or  district 
chapelry.  But  a  dispensation  or  lioense  can  be  obtained 
from  the  archbiahop.  so  as  to  allow  two  benefices  to  be 
held  together;  and  if  the  archbishop  refuse  his  license, 
the  party  may  appeal  to  tbe  Priyy  CounciL  A  special 
proyision  is  also  cuntained  in  the  statute  whereby  the 
head  niler  of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  uniyersities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridtre,  or  warden  of  Durham  Uniyer- 
aity,  is  piDhibited  from  taking  any  cathedral  prefer- 
ment,  or  anj  other  benefice.    If  any  spiritual  person 


holding  a  benefice  shall  accept  another  benefice  oontrary 
to  the  statute,  the  first  benefice  shall  ipso  facto  beoome 
void.  At  the  same  time  proyińon  ia  madę  by  statotes 
for  uniting  benefices  where  the  a^regate  populadon 
does  not  exceed  1500,  and  tbe  aggregate  yearly  vali>e 
does  not  exceed  £500.  In  Ireland,  no  faculty  or  diapen- 
sation  can  be  granted  to  any  spiritual  person  to  bold 
two  or  morę  benefices.  In  Scotlano,  before  the  Refor- 
mation,  pluralities  were  also  oommon.  Abbacies  and 
priories  were  likewise  often  bestowed  m  eommerndasu 
See  CoMMENDAM.  Of  the  twenty  abbots  that  aat  in 
the  Parliament  which  decreed  the  Reformation,  foarteen 
were  commendators.  Thus  speaks  the  Second  Book  of 
Ducipline :  **  Meikle  less  is  it  lawfuU  that  ony  person 
amang  these  men  sould  haye  fpre,  8ax,  ten,  or  twenty 
kirks,  or  mae,  all  haying  the  charge  of  sanles :  and  bruik 
the  patrimonie  thairof,  eitber  be  admisaion  of  the  prince 
or  of  the  kirk,  in  this  licht  of  the  eyangell ;  for  it  is  but 
mockage  to  craye  reformation  where  sic  lyke  hes  place."* 
The  question  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
raised  in  1779,  renę  wed  in  1813,  and  the  General  A^tm- 
bly  decided  against  them  in  1814  by  an  act  which,  how- 
eyer, was  repealed  in  1816.  In  1817  it  was  enacted  that 
no  professor  could  hołd  a  parish  unless  it  was  near  the 
seat  of  the  uniyeniity.  The  ąuestion  was  again  raised 
and  keenly  debated  iu  1824 — to  wit,  the  holding  of  a  chair 
in  a  college  and  of  a  parochial  cłiarge  at  the  same  time. 
The  uniyersity  commission  soon  after  disapproyed  of 
the  practice,  but  not  the  General  Assembly  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  tenure  of  many  benefices  by  one  person  was 
finally  abolished  in  the  Church  of  England  by  1  and  2 
Yictoria,  c.  106.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this 
practice  bas  been  forbiddcn  from  a  yery  early  period  in 
its  history,  as  b}*  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  4dl) 
and  that  of  Nice  (A.D.  787),  and  is  still  probibited  both 
by  the  Koman  Catholic  canon  law  and  by  statute  law 
in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  But  the  pro- 
bibition is  eyaded  in  yarious  ways:  and  in  all  estab- 
lished churches  pluralism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  not 
uncommon.  See  Chambers^s  EncycL  s.  y. ;  Hammond, 
Canotu  ofthe  CK  p.  105  8q. ;  Eadie,  EccUa,  Cyd,  s.  y. 

Pliiftchke,  Joiiann  G.,  an  eminent  German  Ori- 
ental  scholar,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1780,  at  Kohnstock, 
near  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia.  He  studied  tbeolt^y  and 
philology,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  prufessor- 
ship  of  philology  at  Leipsic.  In  1818  he  was  called  as 
doctor  and  proftssor  ordinariut  of  tbeołogy  to  Am- 
sterdam, to  take  tbe  presidency  of  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  between  1837  and  1840. 
PlUschke  wrote.  De  radicum  lutgua  I/ebrcncm  natura, 
comnu  fframmatica  (Leips.  1817) : — Dt  Ptalterii  Syriaci 
Mediolanensis  a  Ciijetano  Bugato  editi  pecuŁiari  indtUe 
ejutdemąue  usu  critico  in  emendando  texiH  Ptalterii 
(traci  ae]^,  iaterpretum  (Bonn,  1835) : — LedioneM  A  /«jr- 
andrina  et  Hebraicay  sice  de  emendando  texłu  yettHs 
Testamenti  Grad  LXX  iaterpretum  et  inde  Jlebrmco 
(ibid.  1837) : — De  emendando  Pentateucko  Graco  LXX 
interprełum  et  inde  Hebraico  addko  codd»  Nolmesianorum 
recetisione  et  textU8  Grad  denuo  castigaii  spedmine  (ibid. 
1837).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  107;  Steinschneider, 
Bibtioffr.  Handb.  p.  111 ;  Winer,  łlandb.  der  theohg,Lit. 
p.  57, 121,  711 ;  Thiersch,  De  Pentateuchi  terswne  Alex- 
andrinOf  p.  23;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theoloffica,  ii,  1001  sq. 

(ap.) 

Plntarcfa,  an  eminent  Greek  phiknopher,  noted  also 
as  a  bi(^raphical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  despnres  a 
place  here  for  the  morał  tendency  of  all  his  writings. 
and  the  yast  influence  he  bas  exerted  in  modem  as  well 
as  ancient  tiroes.  Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  him, 
which  is  principally  gleaned  from  his  own  and  otben' 
writings,  places  him  in  a  high  rank  as  roeasiired  by  the 
ethics  of  society  in  his  time,  and  seta  forth  the  morsł- 
ity  of  certain  |>ortions  of  that  society  itself  during  the 
first  centuiy  of  our  (cra,  and  among  so-called  heatbens, 
in  a  light  of  no  doubtful  brilliancy.  Many  things  be 
wrote  might  haye  been  written  by  the  most  ardent  dia- 
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dple  of  the  new  creed,  and  mach  of  his  hdief  was  morę 
itńctly  in  accordiince  witb  the  teachings  of  the  apo»- 
tles  Łhan  aro  the  dogmaa  of  other  writere  of  thoee  daya 
who  cali  themaelres  Christiana.  Yet,  in  taking  his 
worfcs  as  oor  guide,  vre  find  that  Platarch  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  great  innovation  amid  which  he 
liredf  and  which  was  distarbing  the  West  and  the  East 
alike;  or  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  he  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  passing  piece  of  Judaic  sectarianism  un- 
wcMthy  of  his  notioe. 

Lty«^— Pliitarch,  who  lired  from  the  leign  of  Clandios 

to  that  of  Hadnan,  was  bom  at  Chaeronea,  a  smali  city 

of  BcBotia  in  Greece,  which  had  also  been  the  birth- 

place  of  Pindar.     Platarch'8  family  was  ancient  in 

Cheronea:  hia  gnndfather,  Lamprias,  was  a  man  ero- 

inent  for  his  leaming  and  as  a  philosopher,  and  is  often 

mentiooed  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  his  own 

filtfaer.    The  time  of  Plutaich^s  birth  is  not  known. 

He  was  early  initiated  in  study,  to  which  he  was  nato- 

nlly  incUned,  and  was  placed  onder  Ammonios,  an 

Egyptiui,  who,  baving  taught  philosophy  with  reputa- 

tion  at  Alexandria,  thenoe  travelled  into  Greece,  and 

Ktded  at  Athensu    Under  this  master  he  madę  great 

adraooes  in  knowledge ;  and  like  a  thoroogh  philoso- 

pher,  morę  apt  to  regard  things  than  words,  he  pursued 

this  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  languages.    The  Latin 

language,  at  that  time,  was  not  only  the  language  of 

Bome,  but  of  Greeoe  also.    Tet  he  became  not  oonver- 

•ant  with  it  until  the  dedine  of  life ;  and  thongh  he  is 

sapposed  to  have  reaided  in  Romę  at  different  times, 

yet  he  never  seema  to  have  aoquired  a  oompetent  skill 

in  it  at  all   He  is  reputed  to  have  yisited  Egypt,  which 

was  at  that  time,  aa  formerly  it  had  been,  famoos  for 

leaming;  and  probably  the  mysteriousness  of  their 

doctrine  might  tempt  him,  aa  it  had  tempted  Pythag- 

ons  aod  othera,  to  go  and  conrerse  with  the  priesthood 

of  that  country.     On  his  retom  to  Greece  he  yisited 

the  rarioua  academies  and  schools  of  the  philoeophers, 

and  gathered  from  them  many  of  those  obseryations 

with  which  he  haa  abundantly  enriched  posterity.    He 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 

Met,  bat  culled  from  each  of  them  whaterer  he  thought 

eicellent  and  worthy  to  be  regarded.     He  oould  not 

bear  the  paradoxe8  of  the  Stoics,  and  yet  was  morę 

averse  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epicoreans;  in  many 

things  he  foUowed  Aristotle;  but  his  faTorites  were 

SocTBtes  and  Plato,  whose  memory  he  reverenced  so 

highly  that  he   annoally  celebrated  their  birthdays 

vith  much  solemnity.     Besides  this,  he  applięd  him- 

Kif  with  extreme  diligenoe  to  coUect,  not  only  all  books 

that  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  bat  also  all  the  say- 

ings  and  obserYations  of  wise  men,  which  he  had  heard 

in  conversation,  or  had  received  from  others  by  tradi- 

tioD;  and  likewiso  to  consult.the  reconls  and  public 

Instruments  prescnred  in  cities  which  he  had  yisited 

m  his  trarcls.    He  took  a  particular  jotumey  to  Sparta, 

to  search  the  arcbiyes  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 

to  nnderstand  thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient 

govemment,  the  history  of  their  legislators,  their  kings, 

ud  their  ephori;  and  digested  all  their  memorable 

deeds  and  sayings  with  so  much  care  that  he  bas  not 

ooitted  even  thoae  of  their  women.    He  took  the  same 

methods  with  regard  to  many  other  commonwealtbs ; 

>nd  thos  was  enabled  to  leaye  os  in  his  works  such  a 

fich  cabinet  of  obseryations  upon  men  and  roanners,  as, 

in  the  opinion  of  some,  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  par- 

^cular,  have  rendered  him  the  most  yaluable  aathor 

of  antiąuity.    It  appears  from  hia  writings  that  PIu- 

twch  Yisited  Romę  morę  than  onoe,  and  that  he  deliy- 

^  lectures  on  philosophy  in  his  yeroacular,  then  the 

^gnage  of  the  caltured  Romans.    It  is  probable  that 

^ne  lutMtanoe  of  these  lecturea  was  afterwards  embodied 

»n  his  morał  writings.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 

■P«nt  in  honor  and  comfort  in  his  natiye  city,  where  he 

P*^*^  through  yarioua  magisterial  offices,  and  enjoyed 

|he  honors  and  emoluroents  of  the  priesthood.     the 

(tne  and  circunutances  of  his  death  aie  unknown. 


Workf. — ^The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  ParalUl 
Livet  {Biot  TlapaXXrikoi)t  which  contains  the  biogra- 
phy  of  forty-flix  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
sides the  liyes  of  Artaxerxe8  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  him. 
The  forty-six  liyes  are  arranged  in  pairs  or  sets,  each 
of  which  contains  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  the  two 
liyes  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a  compariaon  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  persona.  These  liyes  are :  The- 
seus  and  Romulus,  Lycurgus  and  Kuma,  Solon  and  Ya- 
lerius  Publicola,Themistocle8  and  Camillus,  Pericles  and 
Fabius  Maximus.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanos,  Timoleon 
and  ^milius  Paulus,  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  Aristi- 
des  and  Cato  Major,  Philopoemen  and  Flaminius,  Pyr- 
rhos  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Ciroon  and  Lu- 
cullus,  Niciaa  and  Crassus,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius, 
Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  Alesander  the  Great  and  Ju- 
lius  CflBsar,  Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Demetrius  Polioroetes  and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M. 
Bmtus. ,  The  biographies  of  Epaminondas,  Sdpio,  Au- 
gustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Yitellius,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Cratea  the  Cynie,  Diophantus,  Aristomenes, 
and  the  poet  Aratus  are  lost.  Plutarch's  son,  Lamprias, 
madę  a  list  of  hia  father^s  works,  which  is  partly  pre- 
seryed  and  printed  by  Fabricios  {Bibliotkeca  Graca), 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
Mrriter  of  antiqnity  who  has  estabUahed  a  lasting  repu- 
tation.  The  plan  of  his  bi<^aphies  is  briefly  explained 
by  himself  in  the  introdnction  to  the  "  Life  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great,"  where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
bnyity  ¥rith  which  he  is  compeUed  to  treat  of  the  nu- 
merous  eyents  in  the  liyes  of  Alexander  and  Cssar. 
"For,"  he  says,  ''I  do  not  write  hbtories,  but  liyes; 
nor  do  the  most  oonspicuous  acts  of  necessity  exhibit 
a  man's  yirtue  or  his  yice,  but  oftentimes  some  slight 
circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man'8  character 
better  than  battles,  with  the  slaiighter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands,  and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  rep- 
resentation  of  the  countenance  and  the  expres8ioa  of 
the  eyes,  without  troubUng  tbemselyes  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather 
into  the  signs  of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  giye  a 
portrait  of  his  life,  leaying  others  to  describe  great 
eyents  and  battles."  The  object  then  of  Plutarch  in 
his  biographies  was  a  morał  end,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  principal  erents  of  a  man*s  life  was  subordinate  to 
this  his  main  design ;  and  thongh  he  may  not  always 
haye  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid  down,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  yiew  of  what  biography 
should  be  is  much  morę  exact  than  that  of  most  per- 
sons  who  haye  attempted  this  style  of  composition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  generał,  when  written 
with  the  yiew  of  giying  a  complete  history  of  all  the 
public  eyents  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  not  biog- 
raphy, but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch  will 
also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  M'ant  of 
historical  order  obsenrable  in  many  of  the  liyes.  Tbough 
altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which  dis- 
ceras  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangl^  the  intri- 
cacies  of  confused  and  confiicting  statements,  Plutarch 
has  preseryed  in  his  Lwea  a  yast  number  of  facts  which 
would  otherwise  haye  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  must  haye  had  access  to  largo  libra- 
ries.  It  is  said  that  he  quote8  two  hundred  and  fifty 
writers,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely 
losL  On  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lwes  the  reader 
may  consult  an  essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  De  Fonfibua 
et  AuctorUate  YiŁarum  Parallelarum  Plutarchi  Com- 
mmtaiionea  IV  (Gott.  1820, 8yo).  Besides  the  Zire«,  a 
oonsiderable  nnmber  of  Plutarch*8  essays  may  be  styled 
historicaL  They  may  all  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their 
historical  yalue  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts  that 
are  scattered  so  profusely  tbrongh  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  authcs^s 
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own  mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  Oti  the  Ma- 
UgnUy  of  llerodotua,  he  has,  unfortunately  for  his  own 
reputation,  atUcked  the  yeracity  and  integrity  of  the 
father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  success  that  sub- 
Beąuent  writers,  morę  ignorant  and  less  bonest,  ha%'e 
Riade  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closeat  criticism  may  enbance  but  can  never  de- 
preciate.  The  Liv€a  ofthe  Ten  OratorSj  which  are  at- 
tributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little  value,  and  may  not 
be  his ;  still  they  bear  intemal  evidence|  at  least  nega- 
tirely,  of  not  being  of  a  Uter  age  than  that  of  Plutarch. 
The  Lwes  of  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  yersion  by 
8everal  banda,  at  Romę,  in  2  vol8.  foL,  about  1470.  This 
Latin  yersion  formed  the  basis  of  yarious  Spanish  and 
Italian  translations.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  print- 
ed  by  Philip  Gianta  (Florence,  1517,  fol.).  Among  morę 
recent  editions  are  those  of  Bryan  (Lond.  1729,  o  rola. 
4to),  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moses 
du  Soul,  after  Bryau'8  death ;  that  of  Coray  (Par.  1809- 
1815,  6  Yola.  8vó);  and  that  by  Schafcr'(Leipfl.  1826, 
6  Yols.  8vo).  The  translations  are  very  numeroas.  The 
best  German  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwasser 
(Magdeburg,  1799-1806,  10  vola.  8vo).  Another  Ger- 
man translation  appeared  at  Yienna  in  1812.  The  best 
Italian  translation  is  by  Pompei.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  Amyot,  which  appeared  in  1559,  bas  considera- 
ble  merit,  and  bas  bcen  often  reprinted.  The  English 
translation  of  Sir  Thomas  North  (Lond.  1612),  which  is 
avowedly  madę  from  that  of  Amyot,  is  often  vcry  happy 
in  point  of  expression,  and  is  desenredly  much  esteemed. 
The  Lives  were  also  translated  into  French  by  Dacier 
(Par.  1721,  8  vols.  4to).  The  translation  sometimes 
called  Drydeu*s,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished  in  1683,  was  executed  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sona. According  to  a  notę  by  Malone  (Dryden'8  Prote 
Worksj  ii,  331),  there  were  forty-one  of  them.  Dryden 
himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John 
and  William  Langhome,  an  insipid  and  tasteless  yer- 
sion, has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  correct  in  render- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  origtnal.  The  last  and  best 
English  translation  is  that  of  professor  Long,  which 
howcrer  only  includcs  the  lives  of  those  Komans  who 
were  concemed  in  tho  Civil  Wars  of  Romę ;  this  trans- 
lation, which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable  body  of  notes, 
formed  five  yolumes  of  Knight's  **Monthly  Yolumes" 
(1844-1847). 

The  other  writiogs  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of 
about  sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under 
the  tiUe  of  hi^  Moralia^  or  Etkical  Worksj  many  of 
thcm  being  en^irely  of  an  ethical  character.  The  minor 
historical  piecea  already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on 
the  malignity  of  Herodotus  is  one,  are  usually  com- 
prised  in  the  coUection  entitled  Moralia,  Plutarch 
was  fond  "^f  the  writings  of  Plato;  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed  to  the  Epicureans :  if  he  belonged  to  any  philo- 
sophical  sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings, 
and  he  is  not  characterized  by  depth  of  thought  or 
ońginality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we 
may  so  uame  that  which  had  little  of  the  connected 
character  of  a  system,  out  of  the  writings  of  various 
philosophers.  But  a  morał  end  is  always  apparent  in 
his  Moralia,  as  well  as  in  his  biographics.  A  kind, 
humane  disposition,  and  a  love  of  ever}'thing  that  is 
ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  his  writings,  and  give 
the  reader  tb^  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  he  has  in 
the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  w  bose  singleness 
of  heart  appears  in  ever>'thing  that  he  says  or  does. 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion,  and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  in 
many  of  its  applications,  as  for  instance  his  "  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  Apollonius,"  and  his  ''Marriage  Pre- 
cepts," he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  as  be  is  sound 
in  his  precepts.    Notwithstanding  all  the  deductions 


that  the  most  fastidious  critic  may  make  from  Pla- 
tarch'8  morał  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  morę 
so  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  them;  and 
this  is  no  smali  merit  in  a  writer.  With  regard  to  tbe 
purely  ethical  writings  of  Plutarch,  archdean  Trench 
says  that  they  indicate  a  better  state  of  society  tban  is 
generally  attributed  to  his  age.  Plutarch  does  not  speak 
as  one  crying  in  tbe  wildemess,  but  as  to  a  cirde  of 
sympathetic  hearers  who  will  answer  to  his  appeala. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  his  native  kindliness  of  heart 
would  prerent  him  from  taking  the  fuli  measure  of  the 
sin  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  doubt  he  was 
deficient  in  the  fieroe  indignation  which  oonsumed  tiie 
heart  of  Tacitus  and  put  a  lash  into  tbe  hands  of  Juve<- 
naL  But  it  is  certain  from  many  passagea  in  his  writ- 
ings that  he  took  no  rose-oolored  view  of  life.  Serenl 
of  his  statements  almost  amount  to  the  cunfesaion  of 
original  sin.  Plutarch^s  style  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  simpUcity  of  the  Attic  writers.  It  has  not  the  air 
of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently  his  sentenoes 
flowed  easily  from  him.  He  is  nearly  always  animated 
and  pleasing,  and  tbe  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly 
applied  to  him.  Sometimes  his  sentenoes  are  long  and 
ill-constructed,  and  the  ortler  of  the  words  appears  not 
the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  expre88  his  meaning; 
certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  tbe  best  Gredc 
writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is  obscure,  both  from  this 
cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abounds. 
He  occasionally  oaes  and  perhaps  affects  poetic  words, 
but  they  are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thoughts  and 
expression  to  his  language.  Altogether  he  ia  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  original  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
him,  but  he  is  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  stran- 
ger.  It  is  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lired,  treat- 
ing  of  such  subjecta  as  biognphy  and  morals,  not  to 
haye  fallen  into  a  merely  rhetoriód  style,  to  haye  bal- 
anced  antitheses,  and  to  haye  oontented  himself  with 
the  inanity  of  commonplaoes.  Whateyer  he  aays  is 
manly  and  inyigorating  in  thonght,  and  dear  and  for- 
cible  in  expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Moralia^  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly  incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
with  the  foUowing  title,  Plutarchi  Optucula^  lxxxii,  Gr. 
(Ten.  1509,  foL).  It  was  afterwardb  printed  at  Basie 
by  Froben  (1542,  foL,  and  1574,  foL).  The  only  good 
edition  of  the  Moralia  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and 
edited  by  D.  Wyttenbach,  who  labored  on  it  twenty- 
four  years.  This  edition  consists  of  six  yolumes  of  text 
(1795-1800),  and  two  yolumes  of  notes  (1810-1821),  4to. 
There  is  a  print  of  it  which  is  generally  bound  in  5 
yols.  8yo,  with  two  yolumes  of  notes.  The  notes  by 
Wyttenbach  were  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1821,  in  two 
yols.  8yo.  The  first  edition  of  sil  the  works  of  Plu- 
tarch is  by  H.  Stephena  (Geneya,  1572, 13  yols.  8yo), 
which  is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This  edition 
was  reprinted  seyeral  times.  A  oomplete  edition.  Greek 
and  Latin,  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1774-1785, 12  yols.  8yo), 
with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  but  Reiske  did  yery  little 
to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.  An  edition  b}'  J.  C.  Hutten 
appeared  at  Tubingen  (1791-1805,  14  yols.  8yo).  A 
good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  still 
wanted.  See  Meth.  QfŁ,  Rev,  July,  1851,  art.  yi;  1852, 
p.  383;  Christian  Ree,  yol.  x  and  xi;  CcOAolic  World, 
Sept.  1870 ;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas ;  Pressense,  Re- 
ligions  hefort  Christ,  p.  183  8q. ;  Donaldson,  LiłeraJturt 
(see  Index);  Cudworth,  Intdlectual  Devehpmeni  ofthe 
Ufdterse  (see  Index  in  yol.  iii);  Lardner,  Works; 
Schaff,  Hist,  ofthe  Apostolic  Church,  p.  140, 152;  Lond, 
Qu.  Rev.  Oct.  1861;  Trench,  PbUarch,  His  Life,  His 
Livea,  and  His  Morals  (Lond.  1873,  12mo);  Smith, 
Diet.  ofClass,  Biog»  s.  y. 

Pluto  (nXovrbiv,  rtcft),  originaUy  only  a  aumame 
of  Hades,  as  tbe  giyer  or  possessor  of  riches,  is,  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece,  the  third  son  of  Kronos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.    On  the 
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tnpartite  diriaion  of  Łhe  uni^ene,  be  obtained  Łbe  aoy- 
ereignty  of  tbe  under-world — tbe  realm  of  darkness  and 
ghostly  sbadefly  where  he  sita  entbioned  as  a  ''subterrar 
nean  Zeus''— to  uae  tbe  espression  of  Homera  and  rules 
tbe  spirits  of  the  dead.  His  direlling-place,  bowever, 
is  not  far  from  tbe  sarface  of  tbe  eartb.  Pluto  is  inez- 
orable  io  dispositioo,  not  to  be  moved  eitber  by  prayere 
or  ilatteńes.  He  ia  borne  on  a  car,  drawn  by  four  black 
eteeda,  whom  be  gaides  with  golden  reins.  His  belmet 
makes  him  inTłsible,  wbence,  acoording  to  some  scbol- 
azs,  his  name  of  Hadea;  altboiigb  otbers,  witb  at  least 
eąoAl  probability,  tranalate  tbe  word  tbe  *^all-receiver." 
Iq  Homer,  Hadea  nerer  means  a  pUce,  but  always  a 
penon.  Moreoyer,  it  is  to  be  noticed  tbat  the  poet  does 
DoC  di?ide  the  realm  of  tbe  shades  into  two  sepaiate  re> 
gioos.  AU  the  aouls  of  the  dead— good  and  bad  alike — 
mingle  togetber.  Sub6equenŁly,  however,  when  the 
ethical  conoeption  of  futurę  retribution  became  morę 
widely  dereloped,  tbe  kingdom  of  Łhe  dead  was  divided 
ioto  Elynium  (q.  v.)t  tbe  abode  of  the  good,  and  Tarta- 
ru5  (q.  T.))  the  place  of  the  wicked.  This  change  also 
exeTcised  an  important  influence  on  tbe  conception  of 
Plato.  The  ruler  of  the  under-world  not  only  acquired 
addiUonal  power  and  majeaty,  but  the  very  idea  of  his 
character  was  esseutially  modtfied.  He  was  now  re- 
garded  as  a  beneficent  deity,  who  held  the  keys  of  the 
earth  in  bis  hand,  and  poaaeased  ita  metallic  treasures 
(whence  his  new  name  Plnto  or  Pluius),  and  who  bleased 
the  year  witb  fruita,  for  out  of  tbe  darkness  underground 
come  all  the  richea  and  swelling  fulness  of  the  soil. 
Uenoe,  in  later  tinaes,  mortals  prayed  to  him  before  pro- 
ceediog  to  dig  for  tbe  weallb  hiddeu  in  tbe  bowelś  of 
tbe  eartb. 

Pluto  married  Fersephone  (Froserpina),  tbe  daughter 
ot  Demeter  (Ceres),  after  carrying  ber  off  from  the 
plains  of  Enna.  He  aasisted  his  brotbers — acoording  to 
tbe  mythological  story — in  their  war  against  the  Ti- 
tui%  and  reoeired  from  the  Cydops,  as  a  reward  for 
deli\-eriiig  them  from  Tartarus,  tbe  belmet  tbat  makes 
him  inyiaible,  which  he  lent  to  Hermes  (Hercury)  in 
the  aforeaaid  war,  to  Perseus  in  his  combat  with  the 
GoT^ns.  and  which  ultimately  came  to  Meriones.  The 
Ennyes  and  Charon  obey  bis  behests.  He  sita  in 
jttdgment  on  erery  open  and  secret  act,  and  is  aasisted 
by  Łhree  subordinate  judges,  iEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhad- 
tmanthua.  The  worshtp  of  Pluto  was  widely  spread 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Temples  were 
erected  to  his  honor  at  Athens,  £lis,  and  Olympia. 
Among  trees  and  tlowers,  the  cj^preaa,  boxwood,  narci»- 
sua.  and  maidenbair  were  sacred  to  bim ;  buUs  and  goats 
were  also  sacrificed  to  him  amid  the  shadows  of  night, 
ud  his  priests  bad  their  brows  garlanded  witb  cypreas 
wfeaths.  In  worka  of  art  be  resembles  his  brotbers 
Zeas  and  Poseidon ;  only  bis  hair  hanga  down  some- 
what  wildly  and  fiercely  OTer  his  brow,  and  his  appcar- 
iooe,  tboagh  majestic,  aa  becomes  so  mighty  a  god,  has 
Bomething  gloomy  and  terrible  about  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tbat  he,  as  well  as  Pan  (q.  v.),  bclpcd  to 
trick  out  the  conception  of  the  devil  prevalcnt  during 
tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  not  yet  extinct.  If  it  was  from 
Pan  that  Łhe  devil  derived  tbose  phyaical  cbaracteris- 
tics  alluded  to  in  tbe  famous  "  Address  to  the  Deil"  by 
the  poet  Burns: 

"  O  thon,  whaterer  title  suit  thee, 
Aald  HomU,  Satan,  KIck,  or  Clootie,*' 

it  is  no  less  certatn  tbat  it  is  to  Pluto  that  be  owes  his 
poaition  aa  "king  of  Heli,"  ''his  Blackneaa,"  and  many 
of  tbe  insignia  of  his  infemal  royalty. — Chambers,  a.  t. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  CUjuś.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  or  DarbyiteB,  is  the 
OAme  of  a  religious  body  which  originated  almost  si- 
moltaneooaly  at  Plymouth,  England,  and  Dublin,  Ireland, 
>b<mt  the  year  1880.  Tbey  are  most  generally  called 
•fter  the  name  of  tbe  place  where  they  firat  started  in 
Enj^and,  but  sometimes  tbey  are  called  afler  their  prin- 
opal  foonder,  John  Dsrby,  at  the  time  a  clergyman  of 
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the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  He  bimself  gare  to 
his  adherenta  tbe  name  of  SeparcUistt,  becauae  tbey  leil 
Łbe  Establishment  and  determined  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate  exi8tence  aa  a  Church. 

Earfy  HUiory, — John'  Darby  was  bom  in  England 
of  a  wealthy  family,  studied  jurisprudence  and  became  a 
lawyer,  but,  brought  into  the  Church,  be  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  cali  to  the  ministry,  and,  thougb  -op- 
posed  by  bis  fatber,  he  took  holy  orders.    Disinherited 
by  the  parent  for  disobedience,  Darby  found  a  friend 
and  patron  in  his  nncle,  from  whom  he  obtained  at  bis 
deoease  quite  an  ample  fortunę.  Afler  ordination,  Darby 
became  gradually  impressed  witb  the  idea  that  there 
waa  no  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  apoetolical  auccession, 
and  that  any  person  feeling  called  to  preach  ahould  ex- 
erciae  tbat  UbŃerty.    He  therefore  denounoed  tbe  daim 
of  tbe  Establishment  aa  nnwairanted,  and  finaUy  broke 
with  the  Episcopalians.    He,  bowever,  still  beld  that 
there  was  a  true  Church,  and  that  all  who  thought  as 
he  did  sbould  band  themselves  togetber  and.wait  until 
Christ  madę  his  personal  appearance,  which  they  antic- 
ipated  wonld  be  epeedily.   There  were  a  few  who  united 
tbemselves  together  on  the  stren^tb  of  these  yiews,  in 
Plymouth,  England,  and  at  Dublin,  Ireland.    At  the 
former  place  they  seemed  to  meet  with  most  succesi. 
There  their  numbers  increased  to  seyen  bundred  and  up 
to  iifteen  bundred;  and  so  marked  was  their  success  that 
they  came  to  be  called  "  Plymouth  Bretbren."    (They 
have  never  taken  this  name  themselyes,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  object  to  it.)    The  work  increased,  and 
bands  were  formed  in  London,  £xeter,  and  seTeial  otber 
places.    Among  tbose  who  united  with  Łbem  were  many 
persons  of  wealŁh,  who  contributed  considerable  suma 
of  money  to  spread  their  yiews.    They  establisbed  a 
newspaper,  known  as  tbe  Christian  WUnets,  Mr.  Darby 
being  its  chief  contiibutor.    It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  yiolently  opposed  by  the  Englisb  clergy.     This 
opposition  was  so  well  directed  and  so  ably  conducted 
tbat  tbe  spread  of  tbe  new  faith  was  not  only  seriously 
checked,  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.    In 
1838,  or  near  tbat  time,  Mr.  Darby  leil  England.  He  first 
yisited  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  to  Swiuerland,  where  he  found  a  morę  inyiting 
field.    The  Wealeyan  Metbodists  bad  commenced  suc- 
ceasful  operations  in  Lausanne.    Quite  a  number  had 
wiŁhdrawn  from  the  State  Church  and  united  witb 
them.    This  excited  tbe  generał  attention  of  the  people. 
Among  the  new  proeelytes  to  Metbodism  were  many  who 
etill  beld  tbe  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  refused  to 
accept  tbe  Wealeyan  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 
Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  predestinaŁion  were 
charged  by  Łbose  who  bad  fully  diacarded  it  as  baying 
receiyed  but  half  the  trutb.    At  Yeyay  similar  excite- 
ment  preyailed.     In  this  state  of  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  oyerthrowing  the  new  faith,  an  influential  member 
of  the  State  Church  at  Lausanne  inrited  Mr.  Darby  to 
come  there  and  fight  tbe  MethodisŁs.    He  went,  and  by 
his  preaching,  and  tbe  publication  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Doctrine  o/ the  Wedeyans  regardmg  Perfection,  and  their 
Use  ofthe  UoŁy  Saiptures,  he  suoceeded  in  so  far  be- 
wildering  them  that  not  long  after  tbe  greater  part  of 
them  abandoued  their  faith,  and  either  retumed  to  the 
State  Church  or  united  with  tbe  Diasenters.     Mr.  Dar- 
by, besides,  gaye  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  propbecies, 
entitled  "Yiews  regarding  tbe  actualExpectation ofthe 
Church,  and  the  Prophecies  which  establisb  it."    They 
were  largely  attended  by  others  than  Dissenters,  and  pro- 
duceda  deep  impresaion  upon  the  public  mind.  They  were 
publisbed  in  book  form,  first  in  Frencb,  and  subseąuently 
trandated  into  German  and  Englisb,  and  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Darby'a  publisbed  works.    In  the  estimation  at 
least  of  the  author  they  lifted  the  yeil  which  had  long, 
if  not  from  tbe  beginning,  coyered  tbe  prophecies.   Such 
was  Mr.  Darby's  influence  among  tbe  people  tbat  the 
regolar  ministry  was  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  be 
became  the  acoepted  prophet.     In  fact,  his  publications 
had  tbe  effect  directly  to  tum  the  people  from  the  min- 
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istry  as  a  whole.  It  waa  his  custom  to  administer  the 
sacrament  erery  Sabbath  indiscriminately  to  Church- 
meu  and  DiasenterSf  wbich  practice  earned  for  him  the 
repatation  of  being  a  large-bearted  ChrUdan,  and  anx- 
iouB  to  make  the  Church  one.  But  really  his  object 
was  to  alienate  the  people  until  he  could  get  them  under 
his  personal  control  for  organization,  he  himself  being 
the  centrę  of  the  organization,  as  is  but  too  clearly  ap- 
parent  from  the  fly-sheets  or  tracts  which  he  publlshed. 
One  of  these,  entitled  Apostaty  of  the  Actual  Econ- 
omyj  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the  Christian 
Church)  leaving  it  a  shapeless  wreck.  Another,  On  the 
Foundation  of  tke  Church,  attacks  all  Dissenters,  and 
denies  their  right  to  form  any  new  Church.  And  still 
another,  Liberty  to  preach  Jesus  possessed  by  etery 
Christian,  denies  the  existence  of  any  priestly  office  in 
the  Church,  except  the  unirersal  priesthood  of  beliey- 
ers.  A  tract  entitled  The  Promise  of  the  Lord,  based 
on  Matt  xviii,  20,  gave  the  shibbolelh  for  the  Darbyite 
gatherings.  Another  tract,  entitled  Schism,  was  issued, 
in  which  all  who  hesitated  to  take  part  in  these  gather* 
ings  were  denominated  "  schismatics."  Thus  the  work 
of  demoUtion  went  on.  A  smali  serainary  was  estab- 
Hshed  in  which  to  prepare  men  for  the  evangelistie 
work — that  is,  to  spread  their  view8  and.  make  disciplcs 
to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  widespread  sect,  with 
little  or  no  organie  unity. 

Later  llistory, — A  dirision  took  place  among  the 
"  Brethrcn,"  under  the  leadership  of  B.  W.  Newton.  It 
commenced  in  England  and  extended  to  the  Continent. 
Mr.  Newton,  it  is  claimed,  held  with  Irving  that  Christ 
was  not  sinless.  This  notion  was  repelled  by  most  of 
the  Darbyites,  and  Newton  was  subseąuently  expelled 
by  Mr.  Darby.  (It  might  be  interesting  to  inąuire  ho  w 
Mr.  Darby  could  consistently  expel  a  man  from  his  so- 
ciety  when  he  ignores  all  organizations  ?  If  there  be 
no  organization,  whaŁ  is  there  to  be  expelled  from  ?) 
The  Newton  heresy  extended  to  Vevay,  where  there 
was  much  trouble,  the  "  Brethren"  splitting  into  two 
factions,  which  was  foUowed  soon  aftcr  by  many  other 
societies.  Another  division  took  place  among  them,  in 
which  the  famous  George  AlUller,  of  Bristol,  England, 
was  the  most  prominent.  Other  dirisions  have  oc- 
curred,  but  they  are  of  vcry  little  importance.  The 
**  Brethren"  are  mon  or  less  numerous  in  Paris.  Lau- 
sanne,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  on  the  Continent; 
in  Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  London,  in  England ;  a  very 
few  are  in  the  United  States,  but  morę  in  Canada.  They 
are  an  eamest,  self-sacrificing  people. 

Doctrines,  e^^.— The  "  Brethren"  profess  to  have  no 
creed  but  the  Bibie,  and  condemn  all  who  avow  a  crced, 
as  putting  human  opinions  in  the  place  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  yet  we  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  a  Church 
in  the  land  which  has  a  morę  clearly  defined  creed  than 
they  bave.  They  denounce  all  commentaries  on  the 
Bibie  as  roisleading,  and  yet  Mr.  Darby  himself  has 
written  commentaries  quitc  extensively  on  the  Bibie, 
to  say  uothing  of  M'Intosh.  In  faith  they  seem  to  be 
strongly  Antinomian.  If  once  justified,  it  is  their  belief 
that  the  soul  not  only  can  never  fali  from  grace  finally, 
but  can  never  fali  into  condemnation.  The  souls  stand- 
ing  remains  as  pure  as  Christ  himself.  In  other  respects 
they  hołd  substantially  the  great  and  Icading  doctrincs 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  they  have  no  written  crced  or  eon- 
fession,  it  is  exceedingly  diilicult  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  do  hołd.  Each  one  is  in  every  respect  al- 
lowed  to  hołd  what  he  pleases,  consistently  with  eon- 
tintied  practical  evidence  that  he  is  a  real  Christian, 
which  includes  a  belief  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  evan- 
gelical  Christiana.  No  one  pretends  in  anything  to 
judge  for  another,  or  make  his  convictions  obligatory 
any  furthcr  than  he  can,  by  morę  pcrfectly  instructing 
the  other,  ihduce  him  to  acccpt  them.  Their  view8  of 
what  are  caUed  worship  are  also  peculiar.  This  con- 
sistfl,  they  say,  not  in  preaching  or  praying— petition- 
ing — though  these  exercises  may  lead  to  worship,  but 
aimply  in  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  God 


for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  ia  for  those  wbo 
render  it.    łlence  worship  can  only  be  rendered  by  tnie 
Christians,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  praise 
and  thanksgiying  which  they  render.     Their  senrices. 
therefore,  for  believers  and  for  unconrerted  people  are 
entirely  distinct.     They  hołd  the  obligation   of  ihe 
Church  to  come  together  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread ;  hence  they  observe  the  Lord's  8up|ier 
every  Sabbath  rooming,  and  bełiever8  alone  are  ex- 
pected  to  come  together  then.     They  never  preach  in 
the  moming,  but  usually  simply  exhort,  two,  or  at  Łhc 
most  three  of  them,  speaking  during  the  9erv'ice.     In 
the  aftemoon  or  evening  of  the  Sabbath  they  preach  to 
sinncrs.    The  Plymoutłi  Brethren  are  the  opposice  ex- 
tremę  to  Irvingism  and  Morroonisro,  and  3'et  reseni- 
błe  these  in  sereral  respects.    They,  too,  are  a  pn>ipst 
against  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  Protestant  a* 
well  as  Catholic,  which  they  denounce  as  Babel,  and 
expect  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.     But  wbile  the 
Irvingites  and  Mormons  lay  claim  to  an  apostolical  hii^ 
rarchy,  the  "Brethren,"  łike  the  Quaker8,  reject  ibe 
specitic  ministry,  and  all  written  creeds  and  outwani 
Church  organization.     They  derive  the  disunion  uf  the 
Church  from  the  negłect  to  recognise  the  Holy  Spint 
as  ChrisŁ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  the  all-sufficient  inter- 
preter of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     All  human  creeds.  they 
say,  involve  a  vitał  deniał  of  this  sufBciency  of  the 
Spirit,  and  practically  restrict  his  operations.   Alł  bclier- 
ers  are  true  spiritual  priests,  capacitated  for  worship 
(Heb.  X,  19, 25),  and  all  those  who  possess  the  qualiiica- 
tions  from  the  Lord  are  not  only  authorized  but  oblig^ed 
to  evangelize  the  world  and  buiłd  up  tho  Church,  witb- 
out  any  ordination  of  men.     Tłiis  they  consider  to  be 
the  true  apostołic  modę  of  worship,  according  to  1  Cor. 
xii  and  xiv.     But,  unlike  the  Quaker8,  they  retain  th« 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  administer  the  Lord^d  ^upper 
cvery  week.     As  a  body,  they  hołd  to  adułt  believer&' 
baptism  only ;  but  if  one  comes  to  them  who  was  bap- 
tized  in  infancy,  whiłe  they  recetvc  him,  they  generally 
manage  to  conrince  him  very  soon  of  the  importance 
of  being  rebaptized.     As  to  the  remainder  of  their  creed. 
they  seem  to  agrce  most  with  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  are  said  to  be  zealous  in  good  works.     See  Guin- 
ness,  Who  are  the  Plymouth  Brethren  f  (Phila.  1Ć61): 
Dennett^  Plymouth  Brethren,  their  Rise,  etc. ;  Brit.  Qn. 
Oct  1873,  art.  iii;  Presbyt.  Qu,  Jan.  1872,  p.  48;  Wars- 
den,  Diet.  of  Churches,  p.  91 ;  Jahrb.  deułscher  Theofo- 
gie,  1870,  vol.  iv;  Dr.  Steele,  in  the  Advocate  of  Chris- 
tian Iloliness,  1876 ;  Brit,  and  For,  Er.  Rev,  July,  lł<8i 
art.  ii ;  Lond.  Qu,  Bet',  No.  liii,  1869,  art.  iiL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pnenmatology  (from  widfia^  spirit,  and  Xó>of, 
icord)  is  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  exi3tence.  CouMdered 
as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  pneumatolog>'  consist* 
of  three  parts:  trcating  of  the  divine  mind,  theoloj;}  ; 
the  angelic  mind,  angełology;  and  the  human  miiul 
This  łast  is  now  callcd  psychology,  "a  term  to  włiioh 
no  competent  objection  can  be  madę,  and  which  affonlt 
us,  what  the  various  clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not, 
a  convenient  adjeciive,  psychoiogicar  (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, B€id's  Works,  p.  2ł9,  notę).  The  belief  łn  a  return 
from  the  dead,  apparitions,  and  spirits  is  largcly  iiicor- 
porated  in  the  traditions  of  tłie  Jews,  and  prcvailcd  al- 
mo»t  universally  in  the  schołastio  ages.  The  mystic 
Jacob  Bohroe  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg  madę  it  a 
popular  pha£c  of  belief  in  Northern  Europę,  and  Marti- 
nez  Pasqualis  and  his  disciplc  St.  Martin  caused  it  to 
prevaił  among  the  people  of  France  and  in  Southpm 
Europę.  AH  these  teachers  have  given  accounts  ofthe 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  who  held  communication  with 
the  liying.  In  our  own  day  spiriluaUsm  has  branched 
out  so  extcnsively  that  it  will  be  treated  separately  na- 
der that  heading.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pneumatom&chi,  L  e.  adcenaries  ofthe  ffoly 
Spirit,  is  a  name  properly  appłied  to  all  those  who  en- 
tertain  hcreticał  opinions  as  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  tłic  Holy  (thost,  e.  g.  the  SabelUans  (q.  v.).    The 
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name  origrinated  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Arian  cou- 
tn)versy,  and  was  applied  to  that  party,  dwringuished 
by  the  denial  of  the  catholic  faith  regarding  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trintty ;  some  denying  his  divinity, 
otbers  his  personality  also.    The  name  is,  however,  morę 
ipecially  uaed  to  designate  the  Macedomans,  so  called 
aher  Macedoniua,  who,  after  the  death  of  Eiuebius 
of  Nicomedia,  was  called  by  the  Arian  faction  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  catholic 
Ushop  Paul.     This  led  to  bloody  strifCi  inasmuch  as  a 
majority  of  the  citiiens  were  for  PauL    The  Arians  got 
the  better  of  their  catholic  adrersaries  with  the  help  of 
the  emperor  Constantine,  who  took  the  part  of  Macedo- 
nittg,  and  established  him  in  the  disputed  see  by  force 
of  arms :  three  thousand  persons  perished  on  that  ooca- 
Sion.    Macedonius,  allhough  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Constantinople  by  strict  Arians,  seeros  not  to  have  been 
rerj  much  of  an  Arian  himself,  but  persecuted  the  cath- 
olics  after  the  fashion  of  other  Semi-Arian  bishops.  and 
bccame^with  Bańlius  of  Ancyra^one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Semi-Arians.     As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rest  of 
their  doctrine,  the  Arians  declared  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
Kas  little  spoken  of  explicitly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Arian  difficulties,  to  be  a  merę  creature,  and  most  of 
tbem  held  him  to  be  au  inferior  creature  to  the  Son. 
Not  only  the  strict  Arians,  but  also  the  Semi-Arians, 
vbo  calied  the  Son  "  Cod"  and  oftoiot/fftoCf  ąuestioned 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.   Macedonius  roade  him- 
aelfihe  leader  of  this  increasing  and  strengthening  pneu- 
matomatical  party,  teaching  erophatically  that  the  Iloly 
Ghost  was  a  creature  subservient  to  the  Father  and  Son, 
and  whoUy  dilTerent  in  naturę  from  Łhem  (comp.  Socra- 
łw.  Hitł/Ecdes,  ii,  46;   Sozomen,  iv,  27;   Theodoret, 
ffisł.  EccUs^  ii,  6 ;  ffeertt,  Fab,  v,  1 1 ;  Epiphanius,  Hcer. 
T3  and  74),    He  then  inrented  the  artitice  of  the  "  Ho- 
moion,**  and  connecting  himself  closely  Mrith  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  gave  them  his  name  (Theodoret,  /JTcpr. 
>  u&.  iv,  5).    At  first  therefore  the  term  Macedonian  was 
simply  equivalent  to  Semi- Arian,  and  Socrates  caUs  the 
reply  of  Liberius  to  the  Semi-Arian  legates  a  letter  to 
the  bi8ho|i8  of  the  Macedonians  (Socrates,  Hisf,  Eccles. 
iv,  12).    The  name  of  Macedonius  appears  in  this  reply. 
The  giKNl  faith  of  this  transaction  is  (to  say  the  least) 
yery  doubtfiil  (see  the  notes  on  the  chapter  of  Socrates 
in  Varwrum  Armotatumes  in  Reading's  edition  of  Vale- 
nas).and  we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  which 
Macedonius  really  held  at  the  close  of  his  life.     But 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the  heresy. 
The  letters  of  Liberius  were  exliibited  at  the  Council 
of  Tyana,  and  the  deputies  who  presented  them  were 
icknowledged  as  members  of  the  catholic  body.     This 
was  probably  in  A.D.  868.    But  just  as  among  the  Ari- 
•n«  there  Devcr  was  any  unity  of  views  as  to  the  Son, 
there  was  nonę  among  the  Pneumatomachi  and  Mace- 
donians as  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    Some  contented  them- 
j^^es  with  holding  tlie  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  du- 
hłoos,  others  denied  it  outright;  some  called  him  a 
ct«ature,  but  most  seero  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  ideas 
<>f  Macedonius.    Among  the  most  active  partisans  of 
ihia  heresy  were  Marathonius  and  Eleusius,  whom  Mac- 
^oniua  ctdled  respecŁively  to  the  sees  of  Cyzicum  and 
^icomedia.     The  influence  of  Marathonius  is  shown 
Y  ^^c  f<ct  that  the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
^faratAoftioiw.    Macedonius  was  deposed  by  the  strict 
Arians  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  860:  be  spent 
jh€  remainder  of  his  life  obscurely  in  the  yicinity  of 
Consuntinople.    The  exact  datę  of  Macedonius'8  death 
»  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  aoon  aftor 
tne  CouncU  of  Tarsus  (see  Tillemont,  Ilisł.  vol.  ix). 

T!l*  *PP**'*"ce  of  the  Pneumatomachi,  as  such,  is 
w>  be  dated  from  A.D.  860,  when  Athanasius  wiote 
■pjjnat  them,  giving  them  the  name  here  adopted. 
Athanasius  was  then  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  Sera- 
Pwn,  biahop  of  Thmnis,  in  Lower  Egypt,' reąuested  his 
"•terpoaition.  The  beresies  tbemselyes  were  no  novel- 
^'«^  U  was  a  part  of  the  Arian  creed  that  the  Holy 
pint  was  a  created  beingi  superior  it  might  be  in  dig- 


nity,  but  nowise  different  in  naturę  from  the  angels; 
and  in  the  Gnostic  systems  we  meet  with  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  leons  [see  Yalentiniaks],  the  latter 
being  held,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  not  a  distinct 
person,  but  a  dirine  energy  diffused  through  the  uni- 
yerse.  But  thoe  was  a  great  difference  in  the  modę  in 
which  these  hereśies  were  held.  They  then  appeared, 
not  as  proceeding  from  a  special  opposition  to  the  great- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  deductions  from  some 
other  leading  heresy  to  which  they  were  subordiuate. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Arians,  with  which  our  present 
subject  is  ooncemed,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  foUows  upon  the  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son.  For  as  it  is  impossible  to  adyance  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  above  the  Second  Person, 
the  controversy  tumed  therefore  on  the  dtvinity  of  the 
Second.  Dealing  with  this,  the  Council  of  Nicaea  did 
not  touch  specitically  upon  the  subordinate  heres}',  but 
left  it  to  stand  or  fali  with  the  leading  one.  But  when 
the  leading  heresy  was  abandoned,  and  yet  the  subordi- 
nate hetesy  retained,  then  the  latter  not  only  became 
prominent,  but  was  seen  to  be  adopted  on  its  own  inde* 
pendent  grounds,  for  its  own  sake.  The  Arian  half  con- 
yerted  to  catholicity  was  properly  a  Pneumatomachist. 
Such  were  those  whom  Athanasius  dealt  with  in  his 
letter  to  Serapion.  They  were  seceders  from  the  Ari- 
ans who  had  embraoed  the  true  faith  regarding  the  Son, 
but  retained  their  error  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  conseąuently  opposed  both  by  catholics  and 
Arians,  but  their  true  controycrsy  was  with  the  former: 
their  contest  with  the  latter  (Athanasius  urges)  could 
only  be  pretonded,  inasmuch  as  both  agreed  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {Ad  Serap.  i,  1,  2,  9,  82). 
Thb  class,  then,  differed  from  the  later  Macedonian 
class:  it  held  Homoousian  doctrine  regarding  the  Son, 
whereas  the  Maceilonians  were  Homoiousians.  Atha- 
nasius calls  them  also  Trojńdy  from  their  tignratiye  in- 
terpretations  of  Scripture;  but  this  is  rather  an  epithet 
than  a  proper  name. 

In  comparison  with  the  Macedonian  party,  this  ear- 
lier  party  can  have  been  but  smalL  It  was,  howeyer, 
reinforced  a  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  show,  upon 
the  return  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Semi-Arian  body  to 
catholicity.  The  adoption  of  the  truth  conceming  the 
Son  leads  almost  necessarily  to  the  adoption  of  the 
truth  conceming  the  Holy  Spirit  The  arguments  of 
Athanasius  {Ad  Serap.  i,  29;  iy,  7)  show  foreibly  how 
untenable  a  position  is  that  which  maintains  a  duality 
instead  of  a  trinity.  The  original  Monarchian  tenet 
from  which  the  Arians  started  is  much  moro  easily  ad- 
missible. 

The  Pneumatomachi  of  the  Macedonian  school  were 
the  Semi-Arians  left  behind  in  schism  when,  in  the  year 
366,  the  majority  of  the  sect  gaye  in  their  assent  to  or- 
thodoxy,  and  were  received  into  the  Church.  Before 
this  time  Macedonius,  as  we  haye  seen  aboye,  had  joined 
the  Semi-Arian  party,  but  proying  thereby  unaccepta- 
ble  to  the  Arians,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  360  (Theodoret,  Hi$t,  EccUs.  ii,  6). 
A  council  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Tarsus  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  just  before  the  meeting  thirty-four 
Asiatic  bishops  assembled  in  Caria  refused  the  Homo- 
ousion ;  and  Yalens,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  £u- 
doxius,  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  baptized,  forbade 
the  council  (Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccles,  yi,  12).  From  this 
time,  howeyer,  Semi-Arianism  disappears  from  ecclesi- 
astical  bistory.  The  controversy  regarding  Christ's 
diyinity  ceased,  and  the  denial  of  the  diyinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
Semi-Arian  party,  the  tenet  thus  becoming  associated 
with  the  name  Macedonian,  which  the  Semi-Arians 
had  recently  acquired.  Of  course  there  were  some,  as 
we  haye  already  had  occasion  to  state,  who  called  them 
Marathonians,  saying  that  Marathonius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  had  introduced  the  term  Homoiousion  (Socrates, 
Ilitł,  Ecda,  ii,  46). 

It  is  to  be  ttoticed  here  that  screral  writers,  when 
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treating  of  the  preflent  heresy,  ase  the  word  Semi- Arian 
in  anotber  aenae  than  that  now  givcn  iu  Philaster 
{Umr,  c.  lxvii)  defines  the  Semi-Ańans  Łhiu :  "  Hi  de 
PaŁre  et  Filio  bene  sentiunt,  unam  ąualitatia  sabstan- 
tiam,  anam  divinitateni  esse  credentes,  Spiiitum  autem 
non  de  divina  substantia,  nec  Deum  Teram,  aed  factum 
atque  creatnm  Spińtum  pnedicantea."  Augustine  also 
{Hnr,  c  iii):  "Maoedoniani  de  Patie  et  Filio  recte 
sentiunt,  quod  unius  sint  eju8deroque  substantiae  vel  es- 
aentiae,  sed  de  Spiritu  SancŁo  hoc  nolwst  credere,  crea- 
turam  eum  esse  dicentes.  Hoa  potius  quidam  Semi- 
Arianos  vocant,  quod  in  hac  qiue8tione  ex  parte  cum 
illis  sint,  ex  parte  nobiscum."  This  use  of  the  term 
Semi-Arian  is  now  to  be  aroided,  the  distinctire  mark 
of  that  party  being  the  Homoiousion.  But  these  two 
authorities  show  that  the  original  Pneumatomachi, 
against  whom  Athanasiua  wrote,  must  have  been  largely 
rcinforced  from  thoee  who  joined  the  Church  under 
Liberius.  This  appears  also  from  Epiphanius,  who 
States  that  the  Pueumatomachi  proceeded  partly  from 
the  Semi-Arians  and  partly  from  the  orthodox.  In  the 
preceding  article  he  had  defined  the  Semi-Arians  by 
the  Homoiousion;  and  the  *^ orthodox,'*  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  not  the  old  Nicenes,  but  those  who  from 
the  Arians  had  oome  over  to  the  Homoiousion,  and  had 
been  accepted  by  Liberius  as  orthodox.  Thus  of  the 
Pneumatomachi  some  were  orthodox  reganling  the  di- 
vinity  of  the  Son,  and  some  retained  the  Homoiousion, 
and  these  latter  are  properly  Macedouians,  being  Semi- 
Arians. 

Ali  these  started  with  the  tenet  of  the  sect  from  which 
they  sprung,  namelv,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
being,  of  the  same  order  as  the  created  angels  (The- 
odoret  and  Epiphanius,  L  c),  The  authorities  of  Phi- 
laster and  Augustine  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
was  retained  by  the  majority  of  the  party.  But  anoth- 
er  opinion  arose  early.  It  proceeded — Eustathius  of 
Sebastia  being  an  example  (Socrates,  Hisf,  Ecdes.  ii,  45) 
— ^from  a  reluctance  to  cali  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature. 
But  as  they  who  felt  this  reluctance  would  not  consent 
to  cali  him  God,  it  foUowed  necessarily  that  they  were 
obliged  to  deny  his  pcrsonality.  Still  they  assigned  to 
the  impersonal  Spirit  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonal  Spirit  by  Roman  Catholics,  as  being  the  Yinculum 
(see  Augustine,  Dt  Fide  et  Symbolo,  §  19;  Btdl,  Dtf. 
Fid,  Nic  ii,  8,  13)  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  This 
is  noted  by  Augustine  {Heereg,  c  lii) :  "Quamvis  a  non- 
nuUis  perhibeantur  non  Dcum,  sed  Deitatem  Patris  et 
Filii  dicere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  et  nuUam  propriam  ha- 
berę  substantiam."  What  catholics  regard  as  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  in  the  world,  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  energy  diffused  through  the  world.  Mosheim 
represents  this,  it  appears  upon  insufficient  grounds,  to 
be  the  tenet  of  the  Macedonians  in  generał  (Walch, 
Gach,  der  KeŁzereien,  iii,  98). 

The  heresy  of  the  Pneumatomachi  was  oondemned, 
first,  in  a  synod  at  A]exandńa,  A.D.  362,  held  by  Atha- 
nasiua on  his  return  (Athanasius,  Synod,  EpiaL  ad  Anti- 
och,  The  epistle  states  that  Arians,  on  their  reception 
into  the  Church,  are  to  anathematize  those  who  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created  being  and  dirided  from  the 
substance  of  Christ.  A  tnie  renunciation  of  Arian  doc- 
trine  is  to  abstain  from  dividing  the  Holy  Trinity,  from 
say  iug  that  one  of  the  Persons  is  a  created  being).  The 
Pneumatomachi  were  conderoned  seoondly  in  a  synod  in 
Illyńcum,  A.D.  367  {Epist  Synod,  ad  Oi-ient,;  Hardouin, 
ConciL  i,  794 ;  Sozomen,  fłisł.  Eccles.  vi,  22) ;  thirdly,  in  a 
synod  at  Korne,  A.D.  867  (Damasi,  Ejńat,  ap.  Theodoret. 
Jłisł.  Ecclea,  v,  11,  Yales.  notę) ;  and,  Uwtly,  at  the  great 
Oriental  councU  held  at  ConsUutinopIe,  A.b.  881,  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Macedonius,  ApoUinarius, 
and  Euuomius,  the  Niceue  faith  was  oonfirmed  atid  morę 
fuUy  sUted.  The  first  canon  anathematizes  the  "  Semi- 
Arians,  or  Pneumatomachi ;"  the  seyenth  canon  uses  the 
name  Macedonians,  and  orders  the  admission  of  convcrt8 
from  this  heresy  to  be  by  unction.  To  the  sirople  article 
of  the  Nicene  Creed, "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  \ 


added  those  clauses  (excepting  the  Filioqne)  which  stand 
at  present  as  the  complement  of  the  catholic  faith,  viz., 
that  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  emanates  from  the  Father, 
is  due  the  same  adoration  and  glorification  as  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son.  The  Maoedoniana  were  invited 
to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the  hope  that  the 
reoondliation  interrapted  at  Tarsus  might  be  effected, 
but  the  hope  was  not  realized  (Socrates,  HitL  Ecde*.  v, 
8 ;  Sozomen,  HitL  Eodea,  Tii,  7).  Facundus  statos  that 
Macedonius  himself  was  invited  to  the  council.  This  i» 
no  doubt  an  error.  The  council  completed  the  work 
which  was  begun  at  Nicasa,  and  finally  dedared  the 
catholic  faith  regarding  the  Holy  Tńnity.  Against  ita 
determination  the  Semi-Arian,  now  the  Pneumatoma- 
chist,  party  was  not  able  to  make  any  eifectual  resist- 
ance. — Blunfc,  Diet,  of  SecU,  a,  y.  See  Schaff,  Church 
Uiatory,  ii,  639, 644 ;  Neander,  HiH,  of  Christian  Dogma 
(see  Index) ;  Hefele,  Conciliengetch,  vol&  i  and  ii ;  Al- 
zog,  Kirchengetch,  i,  281 ;  Schrockh,  Kircheiiffeach,  vóL 
vi ;  Kiee,  Dogma^each,  pt.  i,  eh.  ii,  p*  216. 

Poach,  Andreas,  a  German  Lutheran  minister  of 
the  16th  century,  studicd  at  Wittenberg  under  Martin 
Luther,  where  also  he  was  roade  magister,  In  1M2 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  archdeacon;  then  he  was 
appointcd  pastor  at  Nordhausen ;  and  in  1^50  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  to  Erfurt, 
where  in  1572  in  company  with  four  othen,  he  was 
deposed.  He  then  moved  to  Utenbach,  near  Jena, 
where  he  died,  April  2,  1585.  He  edited  Luthefs 
HauspostiUey  tcUh  Corrections  and  Additions  (Jena,  1559 
sq.),  and  wrote  the  biography  of  Ratzeberger  (q.  v.). 
Vom  chriśtlichen  Abschied  ąus  dietem  Sterblichen,  eto. 
(Jena,  1559).  See  Jocher,  Gełehien^Leiihm,  a.v.; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatury  ii,  130.     (R  P.) 

Pobian,  Moses,  also  called  Folnan,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  some  notę,  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  first  part  of  the 
16th  centurj'.  He  published,  ''3X1:11  Dliin  05  nr^, 
the  book  of  Job,  with  a  Jlumic,  L  e.  neo-Greek,  tran&la- 
tion  in  Hebrew  letters  (Constantinople,  1576): — ^bz^ 
"^SKTail  Dl^^in  D9,  the  Proverbs,  in  the  same  manner 

(ibid.  1548)  :— '^n^tOI  •'3X1311  DiaiP  G5  TTISin,  i.  e. 
the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Rumie  and  Spanish  translation, 
both  in  Hebrew  letters,  with  the  Chaldee  of  Onkelos  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (ibid.  1547).  The  Spanish  yersion 
of  this  work  was  reprinted  at  Ferrara  in  1583.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  i,  285  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebrcea,  I, 
iii,  1520.     (R  P.) 

Pochard,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1715  at  La  CUise,  near  Pontarlier.  Aft  er  going  through 
the  regular  course  ofstudies  at  Besancon,  he  was  olTered 
by  the  archbishop  of  that  diocese  the  direction  of  the 
seminary,  and  Pochard  there  taught  theolog}*  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  aflerwards  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary,  but  the  weakness  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  resłgn  these  functions,  as  he  had  already  resigned  his 
chair.  He  died  at  Besancon  Aug.  25,  1786.  To  him 
is  due  the  reviBion  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary  of  the 
diocese  of  Besancon,  pńnted  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of 
Choiseul-Beaupró.  These  works  are  oonsidered  model 
performances.  He  had  the  largest  share  in  the  Mithode 
pour  la  IHrecłion  des  A  mes  (Neufchatean,  1772,2  vol9. 
12mo)  of  Urbain  Grisot,  which  bas  often  been  reprinted. 
— Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Poche'reth  (Heb.  Poke^reth,  fllDIS,  ensnaring; 
Sept.  ^oKipa^j  V.  r.  ^a\ipab,  etc),  the  name  appareiit- 
ly  of  a  person  ("  P.  of  Zebaim,"  the  Sept,  in  some  copies 
supplies  "  son  of "  between  the  words)  whose  "  childfvir 
were  among  the  Nethiniro  that  retumcd  from  the  cap- 
tivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Keh.  vii,  59). 
B.C.  antę  5-10. 

Pociey,  Hypatius,  a  Russian  prelate,  waa  bom  at 
Bajanise  in  1541.  He  occupied  a  oonspicuona  place  in 
the  religious  history  of  Russia  by  the  share  he  had,  in 
1595,  in  the  return  of  the  western  province8  of  tho  em* 
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pire  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  sent  to 
Romę,  with  seTeral  of  his  coUeagueB,  to  signify  the 
obedience  of  the  conrerted  prorinces  to  the  holy  sec : 
we  have  an  aceount  of  this  evenŁ  by  fiarouius.  Pociey 
deroted  his  whole  life  to  cementing  and  extetiding  this 
anion,  which  yraa  flnally  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas  in  1839.  Pociey  was  bishop  of  Władimir 
aod  Bresc,  and  died  at  Władimir  July  28,  1618.  He 
left  a  namber  of  BomilteSf  published  by  Leo.  Kiszka 
(Kazama  y  Homilie  Hipaci*;scza  Podeia,  1714, 4to) : — 
The  Umon,  an  exposition  of  the  principal  articles  relat- 
inp:  to  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Roman  Church 
(Wibia,  1595) : — an  AccowU  of  the  embassy  which  the 
Rutheniana,  in  1476,  sent  to  Sixtu8  IV  (Wihia,  1605, 
4to) ;  we  know  oniy  one  oopy  of  this  work,  that  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg : — Pririleffes  granted 
to  the  Uniateś  6y  the  Kings  ofPoland  (Wilna.  s.  d.,  abouŁ 
17^)6) : — divers  Epistles  disseminated  in  the  A  tmales  de 
la  Socieli  Arckeolofficue  de  Sainł-Pitersboui-ff,  the  most 
remarkable  being  addressed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria:— his  Tesłameałf  inserted  in  the  Retiew  of  Poun. — 
Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale f  s.  v. 

FoclLels,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  German  moralist, 
was  bom  Nov.  15,  1757,  at  Wormlitz,  near  Halle.  In 
178(),  having  completed  his  studies  at  the  unircrsity  in 
Halle,  hc  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  afterwards  guardian  of  one  of  them,  the  duke 
Augustus.  When  this  house  lost  their  estates,  be  livcd 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Brunswick.  In  1813  he  occupied 
again  his  former  relation  to  duke  Augustus.  He  died 
at  Brunswick  Oct.  29, 1814.  Pockels*s  works,  written 
in  a  fluent  and  elegant  style,  contain  a  treasury  of  sa- 
gacious  and  curious  obseirations  on  man  and  socicty. 
He  left,  Beitrage  zur  Beforderw^g  der  MenschenkemU- 
niss  (Berlin,  1788-89,  2  parts,  8vo;  followed  by  Neue 
Beitragff  etc,  Hamb.  1798, 8vo) : — Fragniente  zur  Kennt' 
niss  dtB  menachlichen  Herzens  (Hanower,  1788-94,  3  rols. 
8vo)  : — Dentwiirdigkeiten  zur  Bereicherung  der  Charak- 
ttrkunde  (Halle,  1794,  8vo): — Yersuch  einer  Charakter- 
istik  des  wtiblichen  Geschlechft  (Hanover,  1799-1802,  6 
Yols.  8vo) ;  it  is  a  writing  fuli  of  witty  remarks ;  the 
author  published  as  a  pendant  Der  Marni  (ibid.  1805-8, 
4  rols.  8vo) : — Karl  Wilh.  Ferdinand  von  Braumchweig 
(Stuttgard,  1809, 8%-o)  : — Ueher  den  Umgang  mit  Kindem 
(1811):  — beft^r  Gesellschaft^  GeaeUigkeit  und  Umgang 
(Hanover,  1813-16,  3  vols.  8vo).  Pockels  published  a 
Tagchenbueh,  as  keepsake,  for  the  years  1803  and  1804 ; 
and,  in  common  with  Ch.  Ph.  Moritz,  the  Benkuriirdig- 
hfitm  zur  Beforderung  des  Edlen  und  Schónen  (Ikrlin, 
1786-88,  2  vols.  8vo),  some  articles  in  the  Magazin  zur 
Etfahrungsseelenlehre,  and  in  the  Braunschweigisches 
Magazin. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ghierale,  s.  v. 

Pocklington,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
noted  also  as  an  educator,  flourished  near  the  middle 
or  the  17th  century.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
Pembroke  Hall  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He 
pablished  Sermons  (Lond.  1036) : — Altare  Christianum 
(1^7,  4to),  in  answer  to  Williams^s  Uolg  Tahle,  See 
WiujAns,  John. 

Pocoolc,  Ed'«<rard  (1),  an  English  Orientalist  and 
1  heologian  of  great  notę,  not  ooly  in  his  own  time8,  bu t  one 
whose  scholarly  acąairementa  are  gladly  acknowledged 
even  in  out  day,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1604.  He  studied  in 
Oxford,  his  native  place,  at  the  uniyersity,  and  deroted 
himself  especially  to  the  Oriental  tongues,  the  Hcbrcw, 
Arabie,  Cbaldee,  and  Syriac,  first  under  the  direction  of 
Matthew  Pasoń,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  William 
BedwelL  Pocock  took  his  bachelor  of  arts'  degree  in 
1622,  and  his  master'8  in  1626.  Lud.  de  Dieu  publish- 
iug  a  Syriac  rersion  of  the  Apocalypee  at  Leyden  the 
folkming  year,  our  author,  after  his  examp1e,  began  to 
prepare  those  foar  epistles  which  were  still  wanting  to 
a  complcte  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  lan- 
Rusge.  These  epistles  were  the  second  of  Peter,  the 
wcond  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  AU  the 
other  boobSy  6xcept  these  fire,  had  been  >vcll  printed  by 


Albertus  Widmanstadius,  at  Yienna,  in  1555,  who  was 
sent  into  the  West  for  that  purpose  by  Ignatius,  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  16th  century. 
Having  met  with  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
proper  to  his  purpose,  Pocock  engaged  in  this  work  and 
tinished  it ;  but  Uiid  it  by,  not  having  the  courage  to  pub-^ 
lish  it,  till  the  famę  of  it^  in  1629,  brought  him  into  the 
acąuaintance  of  Gerard  Yossius,  who,  being  then  at  Ox- 
ford, obtained  his  consent  to  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where 
it  was  printed  that  year,  in  4to,  under  the  imroediate 
care  and  inspection  of  Lud.  de  Dieu.  In  1628  Pocock 
had  been  received  a  fellow  of  the  principal  college  of 
Oxford ;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1629,  having  entered  into  dea- 
con's  orders  some  time  before,  and  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  in- 
terest  of  Selden,  as  appears  very  probable.  He  arrired 
at  that  place,  after  a  long  voyage,  Oct.  17,  1630.  His 
residence  in  the  East  for  six  ycare  fumished  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  further  study  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He 
acąuired  great  skill  in  the  Arabie  tongue,  and  he  lijce- 
wise  endearored  to  get  a  further  insight,  if  possible,  into 
the  Hebrew ;  but  soon  found  it  fruitle^s,  the  Jews  there 
being  very  illiterate.  He  also  improred  himself  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Syriac,  of  Y^hich  last  he  madę  a  grammar, 
with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  use.  On  Oct.  80,  1631,  he 
received  a  commission  from  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  buy  for  him  snch  ancient  Greek  coins  and  such 
manuscripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the  Oriental  languages, 
as  he  should  judge  most  proper  for  a  university  library 
— which  commission  Pocock  executed  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  He  also  translated  a  number  of  historical  works 
from  the  Arabie,  coUected  a  great  ąuantity  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  he  sent  to  England,  and  madę  a 
careful  study  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  with  respect  to 
natural  history :  the  rcsult  of  the  latter  study  was  in- 
tended  to  fumish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  commenta- 
ries  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1634  the  plague  raged 
furiously  at  Aleppo ;  many  of  the  merchants  fled  two 
days'  journey  from  the  city,  and  dwelt  in  tents  upon 
the  mountains :  Pocock  did  not  stir,  yet  neithcr  he  nor 
any  of  the  English  caught  the  infection.  In  1636  he 
receiyed  a  letter  from  I^ud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  informing  him  of  his  design  to  found  an  Arabie 
lecture  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  unirersity 
as  the  professor;  upon  which  agreeable  news  he  pres- 
ently  setfled  his  affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity  of  returning  home.  On  his  arriyal  at  Oxford 
this  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
July,  and  entered  on  the  professorship  in  August;  how- 
ever,  the  next  j^ear,  when  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves 
concerted  his  voyage  to  Eg>*pt,  it  was  thought  expc- 
dient  by  Laud  that  Pocock  should  attend  him  to  0)n- 
stantinople,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabie 
language,  and  to  purchase  morę  manuscripts.  During 
his  abode  there,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  Sir 
Peter  Wych,  then  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  became  Pocock's  most  zealous  protector.  He 
collected  during  his  stay  in  that  city  a  number  of 
Oriental  manuscripts.  In  1639  he  received  sereral  let- 
ters  from  his  friends,  and  particularly  from  the  arch- 
bishop, pressing  him  to  return  home ;  and  accordingly, 
embarking  in  August,  1640,  he  landed  in  Italy,  and 
pnssed  thence  to  Paris.  Herę  he  met  with  Grotius, 
who  was  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  from 
Sweden,  and  acquainted  him  with  a  design  he  had 
to  translate  his  treatise  De  veritate  Christianie  Religi" 
onis  into  Arabie,  in  order  to  promote  the  conyersion 
of  some  of  the  Mohammedans.  Grotius  was  pleased 
with  and  encouraged  the  proposal,  while  Pocock  did  not 
scruple  to  obserre  to  him  some  things  towards  the  end 
of  his  book  which  he  could  not  approve :  as  his  ad- 
vancing  opinions  which,  though  commonly  charged  by 
Christians  upon  Mohammedans.  yet  had  no  foundation 
in  any  of  their  authentic  writings,  and  were  euch  as 
they  themsclyes  were  ready  to  disclaim.  Grotius  was 
80  far  from  being  displeased  that  he  heartily  thanked 
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Pooock  for  tbe  freedom  he  had  Uken ;  and  gave  him  fuli 
leave,  in  the  ▼enion  he  intended,  to  expunge  and  alter 
¥rhatever  he  should  think  fiL  Thls  work  was  published 
in  1660  at  the  sole  expen8e  of  Mr.  Bobert  Royle :  Gro- 
tiu»'8  introductton  was  left  out,  and  a  new  preface  added 
by  Pooock,  showing  the  design  of  the  work,  and  giving 
aome  account  of  the  penons  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1640,  Pooock  found 
himself  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  His  chair  of 
Arabie  had  been  stipended  by  archbishop  Laud,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  prelate  the  rerenues  had  been 
seized  upon.  Pooock  now  deroted  himself  entirely  to 
study,  and  escaped  by  his  retreat,  as  well  as  by  the 
iriendship  of  John  Selden,  who  enjoyed  a  great  influ- 
ence iu  the  republican  party,  the  vexation8,  if  not 
dangers,  which  his  royalisŁ  opinions  would  have  been 
surę  to  bring  upon  him.  In  1643  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  with  the  living  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire, 
and  in  1647,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  John 
Selden,  he  was  rcinstated  in  his  Oxford  chair,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew.  The 
king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  also  bestowed  on  him  a  ricb  canonry.  An  act 
of  Parliament  confirmed  the  gift;  but  the  canonry  thus 
assigned  to  him  being  different  frora  that  origiually 
annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the 
meantime  he  composed  his  Specimen  //iatoria  A  ra6iim, 
being  extract8  from  the  work  of  Abul-faraj  in  the 
original  Arabie,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
copiuus  notes.  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford- in  1648  and  1650  (4to),  was  reprinted  in  1806  by 
W  hite,  with  some  additious  by  Sylrestre  de  Sacy.  In 
Noverober,  1650,  about  a  year  afier  publishing  the  pre- 
ccding  work,  Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canonry,  and 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abie professorships;  but,  thanks  to  a  petition  signed  by 
all  the  heads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Ox- 
furd,  Pocock  was  suflered  to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655 
lie  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  living,  on 
the  ground  of  "ignorance  and  insufflciency ;"  at  least 
sucli  were  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Crom- 
weira  committee.  Somo  of  his  Oxford  frieuds,  however, 
wiaely  prevented  the  disgrace  to  the  Roundhead  party 
which  would  have  followed  the  ejection,  upon  such 
grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock.  The  most 
determined  against  this  measure  was  Dr.  John  Owen 
(himself  one  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners),  Seth 
Ward,  John  Wilkins,  and  John  Wallis,  who  wichstood 
the  stupid  and  btgoted  creaturcs  to  their  face,  and  madę 
them  sensiblc  of  *Mhe  intinite  contempt  and  reproach" 
which  would  reward  such  treatroeuŁ  of  a  man  '*  whom 
all  the  leanied,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europę, 
BO  justly  admired  for  his  vast  knowledge  and  extraor- 
dinary  accomplishments.*'  Meanwhile  nothing  had  suf- 
ficeil  to  check  either  his  pious  care  of  his  parish  or  his 
pursuiŁ  of  sacred  and  Oriental  leaming.  In  Arabie  and 
Hebrew  leaniing  he  was  allowcd  to  be  second  to  nonę 
of  his  age. 

From  the  first  Pocock  roade  his  Oriental  attainments 
subservient  to  Biblical  illustration ;  and  his  contribu- 
lions,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  Biblical  leaming  were 
numcrous  and  cxtremely  yaluahle.  Of  his  connection 
with  WaIton*8  Poly^łot^  his  biographer  says:  **From 
tho  bcginning  scarce  a  step  was  taken  in  that  work 
[not  oKoepting  even  the  Prolrifontemt]  till  communi- 
eatcil  to  Mr.  l*ocock,  without  whoee  assistance  it  rotist 
have  wantoil  much  of  'ua  perfection;'*  he  collated 
ihe  Arabio  Pentateuch,  with  two  copies  of  Saadias^s 
tran.^ation;  drew  up  an  account  of  the  Arabie  yersions 
of  that  part  of  the  Bibie  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  tho  Polyglot,  and  lent  some  of  his  own 
rich  storo  of  MSS.  to  the  conductors  of  ihe  work,  yls.  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  eniire  OUl  Testament,  an  Ethiopic 
MS.  of  the  P^ms.  two  S>Tiac  MSS.  of  the  Paalms.  and 
a  Perńan  MS.  of  ihe  Gospols.  Soon  after  his  escape  from 
the  commissioirs  purposes  Pocock  publisheil  his  Poiia 


3/ofu,  being  six  prefatory  diseourscs  of  Moses  Malnion> 
ides*s  "  Commentary  upon  the  Mishna,**  written  in  Ara- 
bie, but  with  the  Hebrew  letters.  This  work,  which 
was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  at  Oxford, 
appeared  in  1655,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  aud 
numerous  notes.  Pocock  madę  this  work  the  morę  use- 
ful  to  Biblical  studenta  by  his  copious  Appendii  NoUi- 
rum  MiscetkrneOf  where  he  discusses  many  points  of  in- 
terest  to  Biblical  scholara.  Pooock  reaped  golden  opin- 
ions on  the  publication  of  this  now  neglected  tbough 
still  very  yaluable  work.  In  the  following  year  Pocfx'k 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing  the 
ŹxpoaUwtu  of  Rabbi  Tionoftum  on  the  Oid  Testamenty  ss 
he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europę  who  pos- 
sessed  any  of  the  MSS.  of  that  leamed  rabbi;  but,  prób- 
ably  from  want  of  encouiagement,  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  design.  In  1657  the  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in 
which  Pocock  had  a  considerable  hand.  He  collaied 
the  Arabie  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface  eon- 
cerning  the  different  Arabie  yersions  of  that  part  of  the 
Bibie,  and  the  reason  of  the  yarious  readings  to  be 
found  in  them,  the  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  PolygloL  Those  parts  of  the  Syriac 
yersion  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  remuned  un> 
published  are  due  to  him ;  he  accompanied  them  with  a 
Latin  yersion  and  annotations.  In  1658  his  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Annals  of  Eutychiua  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford (in  2  yols.  4to),  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense 
of  Selden,  who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Rest  ora- 
tion,  Pocock  was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  his  canonr)-  of 
Christ  •  church,  as  originaUy  annexed  to  the  Hebrew 
professorship  by  Charles  I ;  but  the  friyolous  court  of 
Charles  II  thought  as  little  of  rewarding  further  his  at- 
tachment  to  the  royal  cause  as  they  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate  his  works  and  his  worth.  He  took  his  doctor  of 
divinity's  degree,  and  continued  afterwards  to  discharsre 
the  duties  of  both  his  lectures,  and  to  giye  to  the  worlJ. 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  new  proofs  of  his  unriyalled  skill 
in  Oriental  leaming.  He  was  consulted  as  a  master  by 
all  tbe  most  learned  men  in  Europę :  by  HomiuA,  Alt- 
ing,  Hottinger,  Golius,  from  abroad ;  and  by  Ciidworth, 
Boyle,  Hammond,  Castel,  at  home.  His  next  publica- 
tion, in  1661,  was  the  Arabie  poem  by  Abu  Ismail  Tbo- 
grai,  entitled  Ldmiy-yatud-ojem,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, copious  notes,  and  a  leamed  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Ciarkę.  But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  tbe 
cntire  work  of  Abul-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text 
and  a  few  exoellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  IGGS 
(2  yols.  4to),  entitled  Gtrfforii  A  bul  FarajU  hutoria  Ihf 
nasłiai-um,  (This  is  a  compendium  of  the  generał  his- 
tory  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  i.e. 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  diyided  into 
ten  dynasties.)  After  the  publication  of  this  work  To- 
cock  seems  to  hayc  deyotcd  himself  entirely  to  Biblical 
leaming.  In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
uniyersity,  his  Arabie  translation  of  the  Church  CMe- 
chism  and  the  English  Litiirg}'.  Some  time  afler,Fcll 
dean  of  Christchnrch,  haying  coucerted  a  scheme  fur  a 
commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  written  br 
some  learned  hands  in  that  uniyersity,  engaged  our  au- 
thor  to  take  a  share.  This  gaye  occasion  to  his  eon- 
mentaries.  In  1677  appeared  his  Commentary  on  ihf 
Propheciee  of  Micah  and  Malacki ;  in  1685  that  on 
łloseoy  and  in  1691  that  on  JoeL  It  was  his  intentioo 
to  comment  upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.  In 
these  commentaries,  which  are  all  in  English,  Pocock'^ 
skill  in  his  Tayorite  subject  of  Biblical  Hebrew  is  yerr 
apparenL  The  notes,  no  donbŁ,  are  too  diffuse,  bal 
they  exhibit  much  prufound  leaming  in  rabbinical  as 
well  as  sacred  Hebrew.  In  his  critieal  principles  he 
warmly  defends  the  generał  purity  of  the  Masoretic 
text  against  the  asi^ersions  of  Isaac  Yiisuua  and  the 
theory  uf  Capellus;  Init,  although  his  Masoretic  preili- 
lections  are  exces8iye,  he  does  not  depreciate  tbe  SepCna- 
gint.  His  scheme  eyer  was  to  recfmcUe  by  learned  ex- 
planations  tbe  sacred  original  tnd  the  most  yeocnbl* 
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of  ita  rersjona.    This  great  and  good  man  labored  on, 
bAnsseii  by  enemies  and  neglected  by  fricnds,  but  re- 
spected  for  his  puńty  of  life,  and  admired  for  his  match- 
less  learning,  in  his  professional  and  pastorał  pursuits, 
to  the  rety  end  of  his  life,  his  oniy  distemper  being  ex- 
tremę  old  age,  which  yet  hindered  him  not,  even  the 
Dight  before  he  died,  from  his  inrariable  custom  of 
praying  from  the  liturgy  with  his  faoiily.     He  expired 
Sept.  10, 1691,  after  a  gradoal  decay  of  bis  constitution, 
and  bis  remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
cbarcb,  where  a  monument  with  an  ioscription  is  erected 
to  bis  memory.    As  to  bis  person,  he  was  of  a  middle 
ttiture,  aod  slender ;  bis  hair  and  eyes  black,  bis  com- 
picxion  fresh,  his  look  lively  and  cheerful,  and  his  con- 
etitution  sound  and  bealthy.    In  his  conrersation  be 
was  free,  open,  and  affable,  retaining  eveu  to  the  last 
tbe  bmkness  and  faoetiousueas  of  youtb.    His  temper 
was  modest,  humble,  sincere ;  and  his  charity  brought 
such  nambers  of  neoessitous  objects  to  bim  tbat  dean 
Feli  used  to  tell  him  oomplainingly  *'  tbat  he  drew  all 
the  poor  of  Ozford  into  the  college  propert}*."   His  tbe- 
olc^ical  works  were  ooUected  in  2  toIs.  foL  in  1740  by 
Leonani  Twells,  wbo  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Pocock.     Pooock's  serrices  to  Oriental 
Bcbolarship  in  Europę,  especially  in  England,  are  well- 
ntgh  inestimable.    Bisbop  Marsh  says  uf  him :  ^  Should 
I  begin  to  speak  of  the  rare  endowments  of  thisadmira- 
ble  man,  I  should  not  be  able  to  end  bis  cbaractcr  un- 
der  a  rolame.    His  rare  leaming  appears  in  his  writ- 
ings."    ^^Pocock,**  says  Hallam,  "was  probably  eąual 
to  any  Oriental  scbolar  wbom  Europę  bad  hitberto  pro- 
duced. ...  No  Englisbman  probably  bas  ever  oontrib- 
uted  80  much  to  tbat  proviuce  of  [Arabie]  leaming.** 
See  Cattermole,  Literaturę  of  the  English  Church,  i, 
175;  Hook,  EccUstattkal  Biography^  viii,  98;  Skeats, 
liUt.  of  the  English  Free  Church,  p.  63 ;  Orme,  Biblio- 
tkeca  Biblia,  s.  r. ;  Perry,  I/itt,  Ch.  ofEngl,  (see  Index 
in  voL  iii) ;  Stoughton,  Eccles,  HiaU  of  Engl,  (sińce  tbe 
Kestoration),  ii,  332;  Kitto,  Cyclopadia  of  Briiiih  Lit- 
erafurf,  iii,  663;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  British  and  Ameri' 
eas  A  uthor$,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Biblical  Reposiłory,  x,  2  Bq. 
( J.  H.  W.) 

Pocock,  Ed^w^ard  (2),  an  English  Orientalist,  son 
of  tbe  preceding,  "was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1647,  and  edu- 
cated  at  the  university  of  tbat  place.  He  publishcd, 
under  bis  father's  direction,  a  philosopbical  treatise  of 
Ibn-TofalL  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  entitled  Phi- 
lo9ophus  autodidactuś  (Oxford,  1671,  4 to).  The  same 
treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  Ockley.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  Description  of  Egypt 
by  AhdaUatifm  Arabie  and  in  Latin  when,  being  re- 
fiued  in  1691  the  succession  to  tbe  cbair  left  vacaut  by 
bis  father*8  deatb,  he  renounced  entirely  his  Oriental 
studies.  This  yaluable  work  remained  long  unpub- 
Uflbed :  the  Arabie  text  was  printed  at  TUbingen  at  tbe 
dose  of  last  century,  and  was  alroost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  German.  Wbite  published  in  1800  the  orig- 
inal  and  Pocock*8  Latin  yersion  (Oxf.  4to),  with  notes 
of  his  own. 

Hisbrotber  T110MA8  translated  into  English  a  Hebrew 
treatise  of  Manasseb  ben-Isralil  {Of  the  Term  of  Life, 
Lond.  1699, 12mo).    (J.H.W.) 

Pococke,  KiciiARD,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1704  at  Southampton.  It  is  believed  that  he  be- 
longed  to  tbe  family  of  tbe  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  diflerence  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  He 
atudied  at  Oxford,  was  received  doctor,  and  embraced  the 
ecdesiastical  career.  In  1734  and  1741  be  travelled  in 
the  Kast,  and  published  on  his  return  a  narrative  of  his 
joumcy,  under  the  titlc,  A  Descripłion  ofthe  East  and 
•om  other  Counlries  (Lond.  1743-45,  3  vols.  in  2,  folio, 
with  179  drawings  and  maps).  This  work  most  fully 
aod  with  care  delineates  the  countries  and  manners 
which  make  its  reading  intercsting  even  now.  Haring 
acoompanied  lord  Cbesterfield  to  Ireland  as  chaplain, 
he  remained  in  that  countr}',  and  was  appoiuted  in  1756 


bisbop  of  Osaory.  He  bad  just  been  transferred  to 
Bleath  when  be  died  of  apoplexy,  in  September,  1765. 
There  are  some  notices  of  bim  in  tbe  Philoscphical 
Trantacfunu  and  in  the  A  rckaologicu     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pocularies  is  an  ecdesiastical  term  used  for  drink- 
ing-cups  consecrated  in  cburcbes.' 

Podeiia  or  Talaiis  is  another  name  for  tbe  alb 

(q.v.). 

Fodico,  John  dk  (also  called  John  de  Yalladolid 
or  John  Concerms),  a  convert  from  Judaism  and  noted 
as  a  writer,  was  bom  about  tbe  year  1335.  He  is  tbe 
author  of  two  anti-Jewisb  works,  yiz.  Corcordia  legis, 
cited  very  often  by  Alfonso  de  Spina  in  bis  Fortalitium 
fidei  (p.  117,  155,  169,  170  są.),  and  Declaratio  tuper 
Aben  Eeram  in  decem prtecepta ;  also  ąuoted  by  Alfonso  . 
de  Spina.  He  was  permitted  by  the  king,  Don  Henry, 
to  hołd  religious  disputations  with  Jews,  and  in  1375 
such  a  disputation  took  place  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Ayila, 
where  Moaes  Koben  de  Tordesillas  was  the  spokesman 
of  tbe  Jews.  Tbe  main  pointa  to  be  discussed  were  tbe 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  the  Measiabsbip  of  Jesus,  his  di- 
vinity  and  incamation,  tbe  Trinity,  and  the  yirginity  of 
Mary.  Four  dlscussions  were  beld,  tbe  result  of  which 
was  published  by  Tordesillas  in  his  hJ^TSKil  ^TIP,  or 
examination  of  one  bundred  and  twenty-five  passagea 
of  Scripture  usually  urged  by  Christians  in  fayor  of 
their  religion.  This  book,  which  be  designated  **  Tbe 
Strongbold  of  tbe  Faith,"  he  presented  to  tbe  syna- 
gogue  of  Ayila  and  Toledo.  See  Furst,  BibL  Judaica, 
iii,  435,  467 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  etorico  degli  A  utori 
Ebrei  (Germ.  transl.  by  Hamberger),  p.  317 ;  the  same, 
BiU.  Judaica  antichristiana,  p.  26;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d 
Juden,  yiii,  21  sq.;  Lindo,  /list,  of  the  Jews,  p.  159; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  311 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche, 
p.  25.     (a  P.) 

FodonlptaB  (i.  e.  Feet-waahers)  is  one  of  tbe  namea 
by  which  that  brancb  of  the  Mennonites,  otherwise 
known  as  Flemings,  are  sometimes  designated.  They 
roaintain  that  the  example  of  Christ,  which  bas  in  this 
instance  the  force  of  a  law,  reąuires  bis  disciples  to  wash 
tbe  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  loye ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  hayc  been  called  Podonipta.  But  oth- 
ers  deny  that  this  ritc  was  enjoined  by  Christ.  See 
Mennonites. 

Poe,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  bis  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests,  literary,  social,  and  religious,  was  bora  in  Colum- 
biana  County,  Ohio,  July  21, 1804.  Such  limited  ad- 
yantages  as  the  timcs  and  the  means  of  bis  parents 
afforded  him  for  acąuiring  an  education  were  eagerly 
embraced,  and  in  tbe  schools  and  by  priyate  tuition  be 
secured  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  formed  a  taste  for 
reading  and  study  which  be  continued  througb  life. 
He  receiyed  bis  early  Christian  training  in  tbe  Wesby- 
terian  Church,  and  ever  cberished  for  it  a  profound  re- 
spect;  but  its  distinctiye  doctrines  did  not  find  a  response 
in  his  beart,  and  af^er  careful  examination  and  many 
seyere  spiritual  conflicts  he  preferred  the  doctrines  of 
religion  as  taught  by  the  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Haying  decided  to  giye  bimself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry,  to  which  be  fclt  called  of  (jod,  be  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1826  became  a  travelling  preacher  in  tbe 
Ohio  Annual  Conference.  He  was  effectiye  from  that 
datę  to  the  timc  of  tbe  illness  which  resulted  in  bis 
death ;  and  as  a  pastor,  and  in  tbe  other  capacities  in 
which  he  seryed  the  Church  and  ber  cause,  he  was  a 
most  efficient  laborer  of  the  Master.  Dr.  Poe  cntered 
the  trayelling  ministry  when  the  work  inyolyed  sacrifices 
and  demanded  labors  of  no  ordinary  cbaractcr.  Tbe 
circuits  were  of  yast  extent.  An  absence  from  borne  of 
twenty-eight  days,  with  a  scrmon  and  a  class  or  prayer 
meeting  for  each  and  every  day,  and  a  horseback  ride 
uf  8ix  bundred  milcs  througb  the  forests  and  the  rougb 
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roads  of  the  boidcr  settlements  to  coroplete  a  ńngle 
round,  was  common.  Unchecked  by  heat  or  cold, 
through  drenching  rains  or  chilling  sleet  or  snów, 
along  miiy  ways,  and  for  unmeasured  reaches  of  dis- 
tance,  the  Christ-loving  and  Christ-senring  itinerant 
pressed  forward  in  his  Łireless  rounds,  hunting  up  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  gathering  them 
into  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  No  naan  erer  en- 
tered  the  catise  with  firmer  faith,  with  greater  sin- 
gleness  of  purpose,  or  with  morę  auresenred  devotion 
than  did  Adam  Poe.  As  he  began,  so  he  continued 
to  the  cnd.  His  whole  being  was  rooted  and  grounded 
in  God.  His  pastorał  appointments  were  as  foUows: 
1827,  on  Brunswick  Circuit;  1828,  on  Uuron  Circuit; 
1829,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Circuit;  1830,  on  Columbus 
Circuit;  1831,  on  Deer  Creek  Circuit;  1832-3,  on  Mi- 
ami Circuit;  1834, Marietta.  In  1835  Dr.  Poe  succeeded 
the  celebrated  William  K  Christie  as  presiditig  elder  of 
Wooster  District,  and  continued  on  tbat  and  the  Tiffiu 
District  some  five  years,  when  his  impaireci  health  de- 
manded  relief  from  such  exhausting  labors.  In  1839 
he  was  stationed  in  Mansfield;  in  1840-41,  in  Dela- 
ware ;  in  1842,  presiding  elder  on  Norwalk  District ;  in 
1843  in  Delaware  a  second  time ;  in  1844,  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Unirersity;  1846,  again  in  Mansfield; 
1847-9,  on  Ńorwalk  or  Elyria  District.  From  1850  tu 
the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  presiding  elder  of  Mansfield 
District.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1852  he  was,  in 
a  manner  highly  crcditable  to  himself,  elecŁed  assistant 
agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concem.  To  this  office  he 
was  re-elected  in  1856.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  health 
of  the  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt  in  1860,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal  agent.  To  this  ofHce  he  was  re-elected  in  1864. 
The  General  Conference  of  1868  would  have  gladly  con- 
tinued him  in  this  relation  had  it  not  found  him  hover- 
ing  between  life  and  death.  He  died  June  26,  1868. 
Dr.  Poe  was  a  sound  thinker,  safe  rather  than  brilliant 
in  his  theological  yiews,  colloquial  rather  than  oratori- 
cal  in  his  style  of  speech,  ever  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  His  life  was 
genial  and  Christian.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity  of 
character  and  honesty  of  purpose,  of  sound  and  godly 
judgment,  he  eujoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  to 
a  degree  rarely  awarded  to  ]ivuig  men.  Traversing  the 
circuit,  laboring  in  the  station,  charged  with  the  aniu- 
ous  administration  of  the  expan8ive  district,  or  manag- 
ing  the  vast  interests  of  the  Western  Book  Concern,  he 
was  the  same  sincere-hearted  man,  with  one  single  pur- 
pose, to  do  well  the  work  commtttcd  to  him  by  the 
Church.  This  was  the  grand  secrct  of  his  success.  Dr. 
Poe  had  a  commanding  presence.  The  spirit  of  benev- 
olence  ruled  in  his  heart,  and  its  winuing  sunshine 
beamed  in  his  countcnance.  He  was  frank  almost  to 
bluntneas,  yet  no  one  could  mistake  the  gcnerous  im- 
pulses  of  his  heart.  He  was  fearlcss,  but  his  couragc 
was  tempered  with  wisdom.  He  was  social  in  a  high 
degree;  his  winning  smile,  his  genial  spirit,  and  the  fa- 
cility  and  effectiycness  with  which  he  drew  upon  the 
rich  storehouse  of  anecdote  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  his  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Poe  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  educational  adrantages  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  but  particularly  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
▼ersity,  of  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  bcen 
the  founder.  His  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  his  devo- 
tion  to  it,  were  truły  heroic.  From  its  incepŁion  down 
to  the  hour  of  hb  death  no  personal  or  family  intcrest 
was  dcarer  to  his  heart  than  this  grand,  central  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  Church  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
He  was  a  membcr  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  See  bishop  Clark,  in  the  Western 
Christian  Adcocate,  July  8, 1868 ;  Minutes  ofłhe  North 
Ohio  Conferencf,  p.  34  sq.;  N,  ł".  Christian  Adcocattj 
July  4, 1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poe,  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epiaoo- 
pal  Church,  and  brothcr  of  the  preceding,  was  boru  in 
Cohimbiana  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1809.  In  AuguRt, 
1825,  he  unitcd  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Yonng  as  he  was,  he  was  soon  appointed  a  dasa-leader, 
and  was  licensed  to  exhort.    He  prepared  at  aa  acad- 
emy  for  college,  and  studied  at  Augusta  College.  Ken- 
tucky.    He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference,  and   appointed   to  trarel   the 
Letart  FaUs  Circuit,  where  he  labored  aooeptably  and 
sucoessfuUy.    The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Eaton  Circuit,  and  the  year  foUowing  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Circuit,  and  in  1835  to  the  Oxford  CircaiL    In 
May,  1836,  he  was  sent  to  the  Oneida  and  Menomonee 
Mission,  west  of  Green  Bay.    Ue  commenced  a  scbool 
among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  extended  his  ybdts 
to  those  at  Brothertown,  and  other  fragraents  of  tribes 
scattered  through  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  finaUy 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  flourishing  mission,  which 
continues  to  our  day  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence among  this  reclaimed  sayage  tribe.    In  the  au- 
Łumn  of  1838  Mr.  Poe  trayelled  on  horseback,  through 
an  almost  unbroken  wildemeas,  from  Green  Bay  to  Al- 
ton, IlL,  to  attend  the  Illinois  Conference.    Ue  was 
then  transferred  back  to  the  Ohio  Conference;  but  he 
could  not  get  to  Ohio  in  time  to  reccive  an  appointment 
that  year.    In  January,  1839,  his  brother,  who  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Tiffin  District,  employed  him  on  the 
Mexico  Circuit,  where  he  labored  till  the  session  of  his 
Conference  in  September,  1839,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  M*Arthurstown  Circuit.    The  next  two  years  he 
was  appointed  to  Tariton.    In  September,  1842,  be  was 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Conference.     On  his  arriyal 
there  he  addressed  himself  with  his  accustomed  zeal 
and  energy  to  his  work,  but  one  of  the  great  wants 
of  the  country  that  first  impressed  him  was  the  need 
of  schools  and  teachers.    In  yiew  of  this  destitution 
he  retumed  to  Ohio,  in  order  to  secure  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers.   After  a  few  roonths  he  retumed  to  Texas,  and 
shortly  afler  commenced  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
institution  of  leaming  at  San  Augustine.    The  next 
Conference  resolyed  to  adopt  it  and  giye  it  their  patron- 
age.    But,  besides  this  educational  work,  Mr.  Poe  senred 
the  San  Augustine  Circuit,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
necessity  of  trayelling  some  three  hundred  miles  eyery 
four  weeks.     He  kept  up  his  engagements  with  regu- 
larity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concemed,  but  the 
exertion  necessary  to  this  end  proyed  too  much,  and  ia 
1844  he  fell  a  prey  to  disease,  and  died  after  a  yery 
short  illness.    His  last  words  were  a  testimony  of  the 
happy  seryant  to  whom  the  Master  bade  a  hearty  wel- 
come.    "  Happy — very,  yery  happy !"  were  the  last  words 
of  Daniel  Poe.     "As  a  man  of  intellect,"  8a3'8  bishop 
Morris, "  I  should  place  Poe  considerably  aboye  the  me- 
dium, though  his  mind  was  sober  and  practical  rather 
than  striking  or  brilliant.    His  perceptions  were  ąuick 
and  elear,  and  he  had  that  strong  common-sense  and 
sound,  discriminating  judgment  that  gaye  great  weight 
to  his  counsels  and  great  efficiency  to  his  moyemcnts. 
In  his  morał  constitution  he  was  distinguished  chiefly 
for  the  resoluŁe  and  the  heroic.    He  had  a  naturally 
kind  and  amiable  spirit.    He  was  far  from  being  im- 
petuous  in  his  moyements  or  ha.sty  in  his  decisions; . . . 
but  when  his  purpose  was  once  deliberately  and  con- 
scientiously  formed,  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
the  course  of  his  sober  convictions.    With  the  highest 
degree  of  physical  courage,  he  united  that  higher  coar- 
age  which  has  its  foundation  in  priuciple  and  in  fsith. 
The  sentiment  of  fear,  except  as  it  had  respect  to  God, 
neyer  found  a  lodgment  in  his  bosom."     His  preaching 
was  such  as  might  haye  been  expected  from  his  solid 
and  well-disciplined  roind,  and  his  eamest,  resolute,  and 
eminently  Christian  spirit.     He  spoke  with  great  sim- 
plicity  and  directncss,  but  without  any  of  the  graces  of 
oratorj'.    His  discourscs  were  well-considered,  well-di- 
gested  cxpo8itions  of  diyine  tnith.     See  Sprague,  Anr 
nals  oftheAmer,  Pulpit,  yii,  786  sq.;  Finley,  Skeieha; 
Minutes  of  Conferencfs,  1845.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Foelemberg,  Kornelius,  a  Dutch  painter,  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1586.  His  master  was  Abraham 
Blocmaert.    He  then  went  to  Korne,  where  he  eo- 
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joTed  the  leasons  of  Adam  Elzheimer  (1600).  A  mem- 
ber  of  tbe  academic  rank,  he  was  there  called  //  Bruseo 
and  //  Saiiro,  He  Italianused  his  manner.  His  paint- 
ings  were  csceemed,  and  broiight  a  good  price  even  in 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  V  and  the  gp^nd-duke  of  Tuscany, 
Ferdinand  U,  endeavored  in  Tain  to  keep  him.  After 
a  few  montliś  spent  in  Florence  (1621),  he  went  back 
to  HoUand,  where  his  famę  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  received  with  great  honon;  Rnbens  became  his 
friend.  Charles  I  called  him  to  London,  where  Poe- 
lembei^  painted  a  great  deal ;  but  he  finally  abandoned 
the  aerrice  of  the  English  monarch  and  retumed  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  died,  in  1660.  His  chief  sacred 
works  are :  Tke  Birth  ofJesus,  at  Dusseldorf;  Lot  and 
kU  Dauffkiers ;  the  MarUfrdom  ofSf,  Stephen  ;  a  Flight 
to  E^ypi  ;  a  Holy  Fanti/yf  an  Af^l  announcing  to  the 
SkfpherÓM  the  Birth  ofthe  Swńour^  in  the  Louvre,  and 
one  of  his  best;  etc  At  the  great  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester (18Ó1)  the  portrait  of  Poclemberg  and  his  wife, 
painted  by  himself,  and  8e\'eral  landscapes,  were  great- 
ly  admtred.  He  left  also  some  good  eaV'/orteSy  but 
his  engraTings  are  rare  and  out  of  the  market.  Poe> 
leniberg'8  manner  is  remarkable  for  suavity  and  light- 
ness;  it  betokens  great  facility  aud  an  uncommon 
science  of  the  chiaro-oscuro ;  his  masses  are  large,  his 
bacfcgionnds  and  first  pUins  fuli  of  harmony ;  the  de- 
Łaib,  especially  those  related  to  architecturc,  are  care- 
fully  worked  out ;  his  figures  (generally  naked  females) 
are  weli  grouped,  but  the  drawing  is  seldom  correct. 
See  Ilcscamps,  Vie  deś  Pewtrea,  i,  214  8q. ;  lUanc,  La 
yiti  des  Pemtres  {EcoU  HolUmdaue),  liv.  94 ;  Spooner, 
Bing^  Iligt,  ofthe  Fint  Arta,  a.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clemeiit,  Hand- 
hook  4>f  Painien-t,  etc.  p.  461. 

Poelenbnrg,  Arnold,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept.  12, 16'^,  at  Horn,  in  the  Nctherlands,  where 
hc  also  became  pastor  in  1653,  after  haring  complctcd 
his  htudies.  He  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1659 
became  prrjfcssor  of  theology  ofthe  Reraonfltrants  (q.  v.)} 
and  died  Oct.  30,  1666.  He  wrote,  Confutatio  du- 
putationit  Fr,  Spcmhtmii  de  quinque  arłiculis  contro- 
rerMj  cum  refutatUme  argumenti  Guil,  Tuisśi^  cui  sol- 
rewio  ne  diaholum  guidem  et  cmgelos  ejus  esse  pares  glo- 
riałur:  —  Dusert,  epistoł.  qua  demonstratur  non  jwsse 
remonśfraniei  inłegra  cotucienłta  cum  CofUraremonstran- 
tibug  rei  congregationis  vel  S.  Synazeoi  communionem 
coUre: — Epistoła  ad  Christ,  I/arfzaekerum  in  qua  liber 
octarus  summa  controrersiarum  Joh.  I/ornbeckii,  qui 
est  adrersus  remonsłrantes  refelliturj  etc.  See  Catten- 
bur^h,  in  Biblioth.  Remonstrantium  ;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
Lejrikonj  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

PcBDitentiMd  Romanum,  a  collection  of  rules 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prcscribiug  tbe 
time  and  manner  of  penance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be 
employed  for  the  reception  of  those  who  enter  upon 
penance,  and  for  reconciling  pcnitents  by  solemn  abso- 
iution.     Ita  history  cau  be  traced  to  the  ninth  ceutury. 

See  PENITENTIAL. 

Poet  (rocflir^Ct  ^  doeTy  as  often  translated)  occurs 
but  once  in  this  sense  in  the  Bibie.  Paul  quote8  the 
poet  Aratus,  a  natire,  as  well  as  himself,  of  Cilicia  (Acts 
xvii,  28) :  "  We  are  the  children  (the  race)  of  God." 
This  is  part  of  a  longer  passage,  whose  import  is,  **  We 
must  begin  firom  Jupiter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means 
forget.  £verything  is  replete  with  Jupiter.  He  tills 
the  atreets,  the  public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men. 
The  whole  sea  and  ita  harbors  are  fuli  of  this  god,  and 
all  of  us  in  all  places  have  need  of  Jupiter."  It  was 
certainly  not  to  piove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the 
roerit  of  Jupiter  that  Paul  quote8  this  passage.  Rut  he 
haa  delivcred  out  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say,  a  truth 
which  this  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
true  meaniug.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  exi8t- 
ence  of  the  true  (lOd,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of  the 
dirine  authority  ofthe  Scripturea,  and  who  would  have 
rejccted  such  proofs  as  he  might  have  derived  from 
Łbence.    See  Ab.\tc8. 


The  same  apostle  gives  a  pagan  poet  the.  name  of 
prophet  (Tit.  i,  12, "  One  of  themselyes,  even  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  said,"  etc),  because,  among  the  heathen, 
poeta  were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo.  They 
spoke  by  enthusiasm.  Onicles  were  originally  delirered 
in  yerse.  Poets  were  intcrpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  ąuoted  by  Paul  Ls  Epimenides,  whom  the  an- 
cients  estecmcd  to  be  uispired  and  fayored  by  the  gods. 
See  Epimknides. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praising  eminent  men, 
enumerates  barda  or  poets ;  who  were,  he  says, "  I^eaders 
of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge 
of  leaming  meet  for  the  people ;  wise  and  eloquent  in 
their  instructions :  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and 
recited  rerses  in  writing"  (Ecclns.  xliv,  4).  It  is  eA'i- 
dent  that  he  considered  them  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  oommnnity ;  and  we  know  that  they  were  of  great 
antiąuity,  for  Moses,  himself  a  poet,  refers  to  those  who 
spoke  in  proverbs  (Numb.  xxi,  27),  of  which  he  inserts 
a  specimen.  Jacob  was  a  poet,  as  appears  from  his 
,  farewell  benediction  on  his  sons.  It  appears  extremely 
probable  that  the  honorable  appellation  Nebi  equal]y 
denoted  a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets 
principally  were.     See  Poetry. 

Foetry,  Hrbrkw.  We  pmpoee  here  to  discnss  only 
the  poetical  elements  of  the  Bibie,  or  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  we 
shall  treat  this  subject  under  the  distinct  heads  of  the 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  its  ext8Łing  reroains,  its 
classification,  its  history,  and  its  literaturę.  In  doing 
this  we  use,  so  far  as  we  find  available,  the  articles  in 
the  variou8  Riblical  dictionaries.     Sec  Bible. 

I.  Thf  Essentinl  Character  o/  Ancient  Hebrew  Po- 
etrg. — Poetry  is  in  its  naturę  the  language  of  the  im- 
aginatłon  stimulated  by  the  passions.  Whiłe  prose 
expres8es  the  calm  statements  of  memory  and  obscrA'a- 
tion,  or  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  judgment, 
poetry  givc8  utterance  to  the  impulsiye  sentiments  of 
the  taste,  the  emotions  and  the  aspirations  of  the  heart. 
History  can  only  appear  iu  poetry  in  the  guise  of  legend, 
and  reasoning  only  in  the  form  of  animated  colłoquy. 
The  phraseology  is  in  keeping  with  the  difference  in 
spirit.  Poetry  tends  to  a  morę  exalted  and  elaborate 
style  of  language  in  accordance  with  the  fervid  state  of 
the  mind.  Hence  the  invention — spontaneous  in  most 
instances — of  measnre,  whether  of  simple  numbcrs  or 
rhyme,  to  meet  this  overwrought  state  of  the  mental 
facuUies.  Biblical  poetry  partakes  of  these  character- 
istics.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  prose  coropositions 
ofthe  same  book  by  its  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  marked 
as  those  of  other  languages,  although  not  so  prosodia- 
cal.  The  readcr  is  at  once  madę  aware  of  entering  the 
poetical  domain  by  a  certain  elcvation  of  style,  and  by 
the  employmcnt  of  morę  freąuent  and  extended  tropes, 
as  well  as  by  greatcr  abruptness  and  roorc  decided  en- 
ergy  in  the  phraseology.  The  formal  rhythm  consists 
not — as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even  in  the  modem 
tongues — in  a  mcasured  quantiłg  of  syllables  of  a  par- 
ticular  length  in  utterance,  but  in  a  peciiliar  balance  and 
antiphony  of  the  clauses,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
paraUelism,  Each  of  these  peculiar  traits  of  Hebrew 
poetry  we  take  space  to  develop  somewhat  in  detail. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  coromon  with  the  litera- 
turę of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national  and  local 
coloring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains  and  rirers 
of  Palcstine,  which  they  have  immortalized  in  their  po- 
etic  figures,  and  even  while  uttering  the  sublimest  and 
most  uniyersal  truths  never  forgetting  their  own  nation- 
ality  in  its  narrowest  and  intenscBt  furm.  Their  images 
and  metaphors,  says  Munk  {Palesfine,  p.  444  a),  "are 
taken  chiefly  from  naturę  and  the  phenomeiia  of  Palestinc 
and  the  surroundingcountries,  from  the  pastorał  life,  frum 
agriculture  and  the  national  history*.  The  stars  of  hearen, 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  mul- 
titude.    Would  they  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies 
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invading  Łhe  country,  they  are  thc  swift  torrents  or  the 
roańng  wares  of  the  sca,  or  the  clouds  Łhat  bring  on  a 
teinpesŁ;  the  war-chariots  advance  swiflly  like  Itght- 
ning  or  Łhe  whirlwinds.  Happiness  riscs  as  the  dawn 
and  shines  like  the  daylight ;  the  blesstug  of  God  de- 
Bcends  like  the  dew  or  the  bountiful  rain ;  the  anger  of 
Hearen  is  a  devoiiring  tire  that  annihilates  the  wicked 
as  the  flamc  which  derours  the  stubblc.  Unhappiness 
b  likened  to  days  of  clouds  and  darknesa ;  at  times  of 
l^at  catastrophcB  the  sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heav- 
ens  are  shaken,  the  carth  tremblea,  Łhe  sŁars  disappear, 
the  sun  is  changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  so  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  are  the  image  of  the  mighty  inan,  the  palm 
and  the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and 
thoms  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive  ever 
green,  or  a  Łree  planted  by  the  watcr-side.  The  ani  mai 
kingdom  fumished  cqually  a  large  number  of  images: 
the  lion,  the  image  of  power,  is  alśo,  like  the  wolf,  bear, 
etc,  that  of  tyrants  and  violent  and  rapacious  men; 
and  the  pious  who  suffers  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter.  The  strong  and  powerful  man  is  compared 
to  the  he-goat  or  the  buli  of  Bashan :  the  kine  of  Ba- 
shan  figurę,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image  of 
rich  and  voluptuou8  women;  the  people  who  rebel 
against  Łhe  divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other 
images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life,  and  from  the 
life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastiiiemeut  of  God  weighs 
upon  Israel  like  a  wagon  laden  with  sheayes ;  the  deod 
corer  thc  eartli  as  the  dung  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  fields.  The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps 
misen*,  or  he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest. 
The  people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  thcir  enemies  are 
like  the  coni  crushed  bcneath  the  threshing  instrument. 
God  tramples  the  winę  in  the  wine-preas  wben  he  chas- 
tises  the  ira pious  and  sheds  their  blood.  The  wrath  of 
Jehovah  is  often  represented  as  an  intoxŁcating  cup, 
which  be  causes  those  to  empty  who  have  merited  his 
chastisement :  terrors  and  anguish  are  odeń  compared 
to  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states 
are  represented  by  tlie  Ucbrew  poeta  under  the  image 
of  daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are  cour- 
tesans  or  adultercsscs.  The  htstorical  allusions  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  (iomorrah,  the  miracles  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  the  ap|>earance  of  Jehoyah  on  Sinai.*' 
£xamples  might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hcbrcw  poets: 
they  stand  thick  upon  ever\'  page  of  their  writings,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the 
Indian  philosophic  poetry.  There  is  accordingly  no 
poetry  which  bears  a  deeper  or  broader  stamp  of  thc 
peculiar  influences  under  which  it  was  produced.  IŁ 
iiever  ccases  to  be  Hebrew  in  order  to  become  uuiver- 
aal,  and  yet  it  is  universal  while  it  is  Ilebrew.  The 
country,  the  clime,  thc  institutions,  the  very  peculiar 
religious  institutions,  rites,  and  obseryances,  the  very 
singular  religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all  faith- 
fully  and  vividly  reilected  in  the  Hebrew  muse,  so  that 
no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  poem  of  any 
other  people.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  heart  of 
man,  at  least  the  heart  of  all  the  most  civilizcd  nations 
of  the  carth,  has  been  moved  and  swayed,  and  is  still 
płeasingly  and  most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by 
the  9trains  of  Biblical  poeM'. 

There  is  no  ancient  poetic  age  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Ilcbrews  but  that  of  the 
two  classic  nations,  Grecce  and  Komę,  and  that  of  India. 
In  form  and  variety  we  grant  that  the  poetry  of  these 
nations  surpasscs  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Epic  poetry 
and  the  drama,  the  two  liighcsŁ  styles  so  far  as  mere 
art  is  concerned,  wcre  cultivated  succesAfuUy  by  them, 
while  amung  the  Israelites  we  find  only  their  germs 
and  first  ntdiments.  So  in  execution  we  may  also  ad- 
mit  that,  in  the  higher  qualitie8  of  style,  the  Hebrew 
literaturę  is  somewhat  inferior.  But  Ihe  thought  is 
morc  than  the  exprcasion;  the  kornel  tban  the  shell; 


and  in  substance  the  Hebrew  poetry  far  surpanes  every 
otber.  In  tnith,  it  dwells  in  a  region  to  which  other 
ancient  literatures  did  not  and  coald  not  attain — a  pure, 
serene,  morał,  and  religious  atmosphere;  Łhus  dealiog 
with  man  in  his  highest  relations,  first  anticipating,and 
thcn  leading  onwarda,  mere  civilization.  Thia,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  morę  fuUy,  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  Hebrew  poetry;  it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of 
any  literaturę,  a  merit  in  which  that  of  thc  Hebrews  is 
unapproached.  To  this  high  ąuality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Bibie  haa  exerted  on  the  loftiest  in- 
terests  and  pruductiona  of  the  human  mind,  for  now 
above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided  and  the 
most  beneficial  influence.  Morał  and  religious  truth  is 
deathless  and  undecaying;  and  so  the  griefs  and  the 
joys  of  David,  or  the  far-seeing  wamings  and  briUiant 
portrayings  of  Isaiah,  repeat  themselres  in  the  heart 
of  eacb  successiye  generation,  and  become  coexistent 
with  the  race  of  man.  Thua  of  all  morał  treasuries  the 
Bibie  is  incomparably  the  richest.  Even  for  forms  of 
poetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  altogether  fails,  it 
presenŁs  the  richest  materiale  Mosea  has  not,  as  some 
have  dreamed,  left  us  an  epic  poem,  but  he  has  supplied 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  Paradite  Lott  was  cre- 
ated.  The  stemly  aublime  drama  of  Samton  Agomsta 
is  constnicted  from  a  few  materials  found  in  a  cbapter 
or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultiyated  period  of 
the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  poets, 
even  of  modem  days,  from  Tasso  down  to  B^Ton,  all 
the  great  musicians,  and  nearly  all  the  great  paintera, 
have  drawn  their  beat  and  highest  inspiration  from  the 
Bibie. 

It  may  have  struck  the  reader  aa  somewhat  curious 
that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we  spoke  above  should, 
in  Łhe  common  yersion  of  Łhe  Bibie,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguisliable  from  prose.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  clas- 
sical  poetry,  if  turned  into  English  prose,  would  loae 
most  of  its  poetic  characteristics ;  but,  in  generał,  the 
Hebrew  poetry  suffers  less  than  perhaps  any  other  by 
transfusion  into  a  prosaic  element :  to  which  faet  it  is 
owing  that  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  the  English  yersion, 
is,  notwithstanding  its  form,  eminentły  poetic  There 
are,  howeyer,  cases  in  which  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  tracę  the  poetic  in  and  under  the  prosaic  attire  iii 
which  it  appears  in  the  yulgar  translation.  Nor  until 
the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long  and  well 
studied  did  the  leamed  succee<l  in  detccting  many  a 
poetic  gem  containeii  in  the  Bibie.  In  truth,  poetry 
and  prose,  from  their  yery  naturę,  stand  near  tu  cach 
other,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  exisŁence  are 
discriminate<l  only  by  faint  and  vanishtng  lines.  If  we 
regard  the  thought,  prose  sometimes  eyen  now  rises  to 
the  loftiness  of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  the 
simpler  form  of  poetry  is  scarcely  morę  than  prose;  and 
rhetorical  or  measured  prose  passes  into  the  domain  of 
poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could  be  converted 
into  prose  with  a  yery  few  changes;  a  fable  of  Kruoi- 
macber  reąuires  only  to  be  distributed  into  linea  in  or- 
der to  make  blank  yerse.  Now  in  translations  the  form 
is  for  the  most  part  lost ;  there  remains  only  the  8ut>- 
stance,  and  poetic  sentiment  ranges  from  the  humblest 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  its 
original  and  natiye  state.  Whether  in  ita  case  poetry 
sprang  from  prose,  or  prose  from  poetry,  they  are  both 
branches  of  one  tree,  and  bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a 
yery  close  resemblance.  The  aimilarity  is  the  greater 
in  the  literaturę  of  the  Hebrews,  becauae  their  poetic 
forms  are  less  dcterminate  than  thoae  of  some  other  na- 
tions: they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm;  but  ao  had  their 
prose.  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  morę  like  that  of 
our  blank  yerse  than  of  oar  rhymed  roetre.  Of  poetical 
feet  they  appear  to  haye  known  nothing,  and  in  conse- 
quence  their  yerse  must  be  less  measured  and  less  strict. 
Its  roelody  was  rather  that  of  thonght  than  of  art  and 
skill  —  spontaneous,  like  their  religious  feelings,  snd 
therefore  deep  and  imprcssiye,  but  less  subject  to  law, 
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and  eacaping  from  Łbe  hard  limita  of  exact  definition. 
Rb  vme,  properly  so  called,  is  disowned  as  well  as  roetre. 
Yet  Uebrew  verse,  as  it  had  a  kind  of  measared  tread, 
8o  bad  it  a  juigle  in  its  feet,  for  sereral  lines  are  some- 
times  foond  tenninating  iritb  tbe  same  letter.  In  the 
main,  bowever,  its  essential  form  was  in  tbe  thougbt. 
Ideaa  are  madę  to  recur  under  sucb  relations  tbat  tbe 
substance  itaelf  marks  tbe  form,  and  tbe  two  are  so 
blended  into  one  tbat  tbeir  onion  is  essential  to  oonsti- 
tute  poetr}'.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  tbat  "  tbe 
Hebrew  poetry  is  cbaracterized  by  tbe  recurrence  of 
similar  ideas**  (Latbam's  Et^uh  Lcmgua^f  p.  372),  if 
by  tbL»  it  is  intendcd  to  intimate  tbat  sucb  a  peculiarity 
is  tbe  aole  cbaracteristic  of  Hebrew  poetiy.  One,  and 
tbat  Łbe  cbief,  cbaracteristic  of  tbat  poetry  is  sucb  re- 
carrenoe ;  but  tbere  are  also  cbaracteristics  in  form  as 
well  as  in  Łbougbt.  Of  tbese  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  tbe  foUowing : 

1.  Tbere  is  a  verbal  rhyłhm,  in  wbicb  a  harmony  is 
found  beyond  wbat  prose  ordinarily  presents ;  but  as  tbe 
tnie  pronunciation  of  tbe  Hebrew  bas  long  beeu  iost, 
tbis  qnality  can  oniy  be  imperfectly  appreciated. 

2.  Tbere  is  a  correspondence  oftcords,  i.  e.  tbe  words 
in  one  ver8e,  or  member,  answer  to  tbe  words  in  an- 
otber;  for  as  tbe  sense  in  tbe  one  ecboes  the  sense  in 
tbe  otber,  so  also  form  corresponds  witb  form,  and  word 
witb  word.  Tbis  correspondence  in  form  will  fuUy 
appear  wben  we  give  ijistances  (see  below)  of  tbe  paral- 
lelism  in  sentiment;  meanwhiie  an  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  tbese  speciroens : 

**  Whv  art  thon  cast  down,  O  my  sool  ? 
Ana  wby  art  thoa  disąnieted  in  nie?** 

(Psa.  xliii,  5). 

"  Tbe  memory  of  the  jnpt  is  n  blessing : 
Bat  the  uame  of  tbe  wicked  ehall  rot** 

(Prov.  X,  7). 

"  He  tnmeth  rivers  into  a  deeert, 
Aud  water-springs  iuto  dry  ground** 

(Psa.  cvlf,  33). 

In  the  original  tbis  similarity  in  construction  is  morę 
exact  and  morę  apparent,  At  tbe  same  time  it  is  a  free 
sud  not  a  strict  correspondence  tbat  prevails ;  a  corre- 
spondence to  be  caugbt  and  recogiiised  by  tbe  ear  in  the 
generał  progress  of  tbe  poem,  or  tbe  generał  structurc 
of  a  couplet  or  a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  naturę  to 
be  exactly  measured  or  set  fortb  by  sucb  atds  as  count- 
ing  witb  the  fingers  wtU  afford. 

3.  Inver$ion  bolds  a  dletinguishcd  place  in  the  struct- 

ure  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  tbat  of  ever}'  otber;  yet 

hcre  again  tbe  remark  already  madę  bolds  good ;  it  is 

only  a  modified  inrersion  tbat  prerails,  by  no  means  (in 

generał)  equałling  tbat  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  in 

buldneae,  decision,  and  prevalence.     £very  one  wili, 

bowever,  recngnise  tbis  inversion  in  the  foUowing  in- 

stanoes,  aa  distinguishing  tbe  passagcs  from  ordinary 

prose: 

"  Amid  thonght  in  YiMons  of  the  night, 
Wben  deep  sleep  fnlieth  npnn  men, 
Fear  and  horror  came  opon  me** 

(Job  iv,  13). 

'*  To  me  men  gave  ear  nnd  waited, 
To  my  words  Ihey  niade  uo  re))ly** 

(Job  xxix,  81). 

"  For  thrce  tran^mre^sions  of  Damawus, 
Aud  for  four  will  I  uoŁ  tum  awny  its  punishment** 

(Amos  i,  3). 

"  Tlis  frrnre  was  nppointed  with  the  wicked, 
And  with  tbe  rich  mau  was  his  eepnłchre** 

(l!»n.  liii,  9). 

4.  The  cbief  cbaracteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew  po- 
etry are  found  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  gives 
utterance  to  its  ideas.  This  form  bas  received  the 
name  of  ^^paraUelum"  Ewald  justly  prefers  the  term 
"thougbt-rbytbm,'*  sińce  tbe  rbythm,  the  musie,  the 
peculiar  flow  and  harmony  of  tbe  rerse  and  of  the 
poem,  lie  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentiment  in  sucb  a 
manner  tbat  tbe  fuli  import  does  not  come  out  in  less 
than  a  distich.  The  leading  principle  is  tbat  a  simple 
ver8e  or  distich  consists,  both  in  regard  to  form  and 


Bubstance,  of  two  corresponding  members :  tbis  bas  been 
termed  Uebrew  rbythm,  or  paraUelismua  membrorum. 
Three  kinds  may  be  specified : 

(1.)  Tbere  is,  first,  tbe  tywmymous  paraUelwn^  which 
consists  in  tbis,  tbat  the  two  members  ezpress  tbe  same 
thougbt  in  different  words,  so  tbat  sometimes  word  au- 
swers  to  word ;  for  example : 

**  Wbat  is  man  that  thon  art  mindfnl  of  him, 
Aud  the  son  of  mau  thnt  thou  carest  for  him  !** 

(Psa.  viii,  4). 

Tbere  is  in  some  cases  an  inrersion  in  the  second  linę : 

"  The  heavenB  lelate  the  glory  of  God, 
Aud  the  work  of  bis  hands  ine  firmament  declnres" 

(Psa.  xix,  2). 
"  He  maketh  his  messeneers  tbe  winds, 
His  miuisters  the  flaming  lightniug** 

(Pf  a.  civ,  4). 

Yery  often  the  second  member  repeats  only  a  part  of 
tbe  first : 

**  Woe  to  thcm  that  Join  house  to  honse, 
Tliat  field  lo  field  nnite**  (Isa.  v,  8). 

Sometimes  the  yerb  which  stands  in  the  first  member  is 
omitted  in  the  second : 

"  O  God,  tby  justice  give  the  kin<r, 
Aud  thy  rlghteousuess  lo  the  kUig's  son*' 

(Psa.  lxxii,  1). 

Or  tbe  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member : 

**  With  the  Jawbone  of  au  ass,  heaps  upon  beaps, 
Wilh  the  Jnwbone  of  au  aes  have  I  sialu  a  thousand 
men'*  (Jiidg.  xv,  16). 

The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of  tbe 
first  : 

"  Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  sous  of  God, 
Oive  to  JehoYah  glory  and  prulse**  (Psa.  xxix,  1). 

Indeed  the  varieties  are  numerous,  sińce  tbe  synony- 
mous  parallelism  is  very  frequenL 

(2.)  The  second  kind  is  the  antithetic,  in  which  tbe 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  some  opposition  of  thougbt 
contained  in  the  second.  This  less  customary  kind  of 
parallelism  is  found  mostly  in  the  Proyerbs : 

"  The  fuli  man  treadeth  the  honey-comb  under  foot, 
To  the  hungry  every  biller  thing  ie  8weei" 

(Prov.  xxvll,7). 

Under  this  bead  comes  tbe  foUowing,  with  otber  simi- 
lar cxample8: 

*'  Day  to  d«y  nttereth  instrnclion, 
Aud  uight  to  night  ehoweih  kuowledge*' 

(Psa.  xix,  2). 

(3.)  Tbe  third  kind  is  denomtnated  tbe  aynthetic: 

probably  the  term  epithttic  would  be  morę  appropriate, 

sińce  the  second  member  not  being  a  merę  echo  of  the 

first,  subjoins  sometbing  new  to  it,  wbile  the  same  struct- 

ure  of  the  verse  is  preserved ;  thus : 

*'  He  appointed  the  moon  for  scasons ; 
The  suu  knoweth  his  going  down"  (Psa.  civ,  19). 

**  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  rcviving  Ihe  sonl ; 
Tbe  precepts  of  Jehorah  nre  snre,  inslructiug  the 
siinple"  (Psa.  xix,  7). 

5.  Intiroately  connccted  with  the  parallelistic  struct- 
urc is  the  atrophic  arrancemenf  of  Hebrew  poetrj'. 
Usually  the  parallelism  itself  funiishes  the  basis  of  the 
versification.  This  correspondence  in  thougbt  is  not, 
howerer,  of  unirersal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merely 
rhythmical  parallelism  in  which  the  thougbt  is  not  re- 
peated,  but  goes  forward  throughout  the  rerse,  wbicb 
is  divided  midway  into  two  balves  or  a  distich  : 

"The  word  is  not  upon  the  tongne, 
Jehorah  thou  knowest  it  altot;ether" 

(Psa.  cxxxviii,  4). 
"Gird  as  a  man  th^  loins, 
I  will  ask  thee ;  luform  thon  me" 

(Job  xxxix,  3). 

Herę  poetry  distinguisbes  itseJf  from  prose  chiefly  by 
the  diyjsion  into  two  short  equal  parta.  Tbis  pecul- 
iarity of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the  word  "i^t,  to 

ńng  (strictly  to  play\  wbicb  properly  denotes  diviciing 
the  matter,  and  so  spcaking  or  singing  in  separated  por- 
tions.  Among  tbe  Arabians,  who,  howerer,  have  8ylla- 
bic  measure,  each  yerse  is  dirided  iuto  two  bemistichp 
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br  a  caesura  in  the  middle.  The  simple  two-membered 
rhythm  hitherto  descńbed  preyails  especially  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Prorerbs,  and  a  pottion  of  the  Psalms; 
but  in  the  last,  and  still  morę  in  the  Frophets,  there  are 
niunerous  yerses  włth  three,  four,  or  yet  mora  members. 
In  rerses  consiating  of  three  memben  (tristicha)  aome- 
times  all  thiee  are  parallel: 

"Happy  the  man  who  walkcŁh  not  in  the  paths  of  the 
unrighteons, 
Nor  etaudeth  in  the  way  of  einners. 
Nor  sitteih  in  the  seat  of  scoffers"  (Psa.  1, 1). 

Sometlmes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to  the 

third : 

"To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  soand, 
To  the  end  of  ihe  world  their  word9 ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabemade  in  them" 

(Paiu  xiz,  4). 

Yerses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple  par- 
allcls : 

**  With  righteonsneas  shall  be  Jadge  the  poor, 
And  decide  with  eqaity  for  the  afBicted  of  the  people ; 
He  ehall  emite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  bia  month : 
With  the  breath  of  his  lipa  shall  he  siny  the  wicked" 

(Isa.  zi,  4). 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other;  also  the 
aecond  and  fourth : 

"  That  smote  the  penple  In  angor 
With  a  continual  atroke : 
That  lorded  it  oTer  the  natlona  in  wrath 
With  onremitted  oppreaeion**  (laa.  xir,  C). 

If  the  members  are  more  nurocroos  or  disproportionate 
(Isa.  xi.  11),  or  if  the  parallelisra  is  important  or  irregu- 
lar,  the  diction  of  poetry  ia  loat  and  prose  ensues ;  as  is 
the  case  in  Isa.  t,  1-C,  and  freąnently  in  the  later  proph- 
ets,  as  Jeremiah  and  EzekicL  The  strophe,  however, 
is  freąnently  preser\*ed  in  a  ąutte  extended  form  with 
8everal  subdiYisions,  and  the  parallelism  is  often  carried 
out  in  subordinate  dauaes ;  inatances  of  this  are  very 
common,  especially  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  (See 
§  ir,  below.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  poem  consists  ex- 
clusiyely  of  one  set  of  vcrse ;  for  though  this  featiire 
doea  preaent  itself,  yet  frequently  aeyeral  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  coropoaition,  so  aa  to  give  great 
eaae,  freedoro,  and  capability  to  the  style.  We  aelcct 
the  fuUowing  beautiful  apecimen,  becauae  a  chorua  ia 
introdaced : 

DAVID*a  UIMKICT  OYKE  BAUI.  AND  JONATOAN. 

The  Gazelle,  O  larael,  hoa  been  cot  down  on  thy  helgbta ! 

Chortts.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  pnblieh  it  not  in  the  atreets  of  Ascalon, 
Leat  the  daaghtera  of  the  Philtsiinea  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daaghtera  of  the  ancircamciaed  ezult. 

Hilla  of  Gilboa,  no  dew  nor  rain  come  upon  yon,  deroted 
flelds ! 
For  there  ia  atained  the  heroea'  bow, 
Saurs  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  tnrned  not  back, 
Aod  the  aword  of  Sani  came  not  idly  home. 

Sani  and  Jonathan !  loyely  and  pleasant  in  life ! 
And  in  death  ye  were  not  dtvided ; 
Swifter  than  eagles,  atrouger  than  lions ! 

Ye  dnnghtera  of  larael !  wcep  for  Sani ! 
Ile  clothed  yon  delicately  in  pnrple, 
He  put  ornameuts  of  gold  on  yonr  apparel. 

CAonia.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
bnttle ! 
O  Jonathan,  alaln  in  thy  high  placea ! 

I  ani  di9tre$2*ed  for  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  uloasant  wast  thon  to  me, 
Woiułerfiil  was  thy  lorę,  more  than  the  loyeof  woman. 

CAonw.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapous  of  war  periahed ! 

TVe  haye  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  singnlar 
l)eaiity,  but  also  because  it  preaenta  another  quality  of 
Hcbrew  poetry— the  strophe.  In  this  poem  there'  are 
three  strophes  marked  by  the  recurrence  three  timos 
of  the  dirgc  sung  by  the  chorua.  The  chorus  appeara 
to  haye  consisted  of  three  part*,  corresponding  with  the 
parties  more  immediately  addresaotl  in  the  three  seycral 


portions  of  the  poem.  The  first  chorał  song  is  snni^  br 
the  entire  body  of  aingers,  representing  larael ;  the  sec- 
ond  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens;  the  third,  by  firat 
a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and  moomful  strain,  and 
then  by  all  the  choir  in  fuli  and  swelling  chorua.  But 
in  order  to  the  reader*8  fully  understanding  with  what 
noble  effect  these  "  songs  of  Zioń"  came  on  the  aouls  of 
their  hearera,  an  accurate  idea  most  be  formed  of  tbe 
musie  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Musie.  Rcferring  to  tbe 
articles  which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  merely  remark 
that  both  musie  and  dancing  were  connected  with  sa- 
cred  song  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  though  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatiyely  late  period,  when  Dayid  and 
Solomon  had  giyen  their  master^powers  to  the  grand 
performancea  of  the  Temple-senrioe,  that  poetry  came 
forth  in  all  ita  excellence,  and  mnstc  lent  its  fuU  aid  to 
its  solemn  and  sublime  sentimenta. 

6.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry — a  kind  of  poet- 
ical  dialect,  characterized  by  arehaic  and  irregular  forms 
of  words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unusnal  inflectiona, 
which  dtstinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  prose  or 
historical  style.  It  is  nniyersally  obsenred  that  archaic 
forms  and  usages  of  worda  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  łan- 
guage  after  they  haye  fallen  out  of  otdinary  use.  A  few 
of  these  forms  and  usages  are  here  giA^en  from  Geaenins*s 
T^hrgebdude^  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  yoioes  are  used  in* 
transitiyely  (Jer.  li,  56 ;  Ezek.  x,  7 ;  Job  xxix,  24) :  the 
apocopated  futurc  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xy,  33 ;  Psa. 
xi,  6 ;  Isa.  xlii,  6).  The  termination  r~  is  found  for 
the  ordinary  feminine  •!;  (Exod.  xy,2;  Gen.  xUx,  22; 
Psa.  cxxxii,  4) ;  and  for  the  plural  U*^'  we  haye  'p-  (^Job 
xy,  13;  £zek.xxyi,  18)  and  \  {iitt,  xxii,  14 ;  Amoe  yii, 

1).  The  yerbal  8uflixe8,  ^«,  ITS;,  and  \q-  (Exod.  xy, 9), 
and  the  pronominal  suflixes  to  nouns,  1^-  for  C-,  and 
^n*ł-  for  ''.^-  (Hab.  iii,  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical 
books ;  as  are  *^ty\  (Psa.  cxvi,  12),  i^*^-  (Deut.  xxxii, 
37 ;  Psa.  xi,  7),  and  the  more  unuaual  forma,  nsri'^- (Ezek. 
xl,  16),  njnT.  (Ezek.  i,  11 ),  ^}^\.  (Ezek.  xiii",  20).  In 
poetical  language  also  we  find  vA  for  ib  or  CJib.  '^sb 
for  ^,  IISS  for  2,  ITSS  for  S ;  the  plural  forms  of  the 
preiwsitions,  "'bit  for  b^,  "^^5  for  ^?,  ■'bj;  and  the 

peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  **7'?'7  ^**'  '^'?*^»  "^ -*?•?  ^^^ 
■'•nn,  cist:?  for  D-^ay.  and  so  on. 

II.  Ezisting  Remaitu  of  A  ncient  Iłebrnc  Poetry, — The 
poetry  which  ia  found  in  the  Bibie,  rich  and  roultifaricius 
as  it  is,  appears  to  be  only  a  remnant  of  a  atill  widcr  and 
fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literaturo.     The  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  fact  comprised  in  our  definition,  for,  beaides 
scattered  portions,  which,  under  a  prosaic  form,  conyey 
a  poetic  though t,  the  entire  book  of  the  Apocalyp^ 
abounds  in  poetry.     In  no  nation  was  the  union  of  the 
requlsites  of  which  we  haye  spoken  aboye  found  in 
fuller  measure  than  among  the  Hebrews.     Thcini  was 
emiuentły  a  poetic  temperament ;  their  earliest  history 
waa  a  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  a  historie  age,  wbile 
the  lofliest  of  all  trutha  cireulated  in  their  aouls,  and 
glowed  on  and  atarted  from  their  lipSL     Hence  their 
language,  in  ita  earlieat  atagea,  ia  aurpasaingly  poetic  In 
one  sense  the  Bibie  ia  fuli  of  poetry ;  for  yery  much  of 
ita  contents,  which  ia  merely  prosaic  in  form,  riaes.  by 
force  of  the  noble  aentimenta  which  it  enunciates.  and 
the  striking  or  aplendid  imagery  with  which  theae  sen- 
timenta are  adomed,  into  the  sphere  of  real  poetni'.    In- 
dependent ly  of  this  poetic  proae.  there  ia  in  the  Bii)le 
much  writing  which  bas  all  the  ordinan'  charactertstics 
of  poetry.     Even  the  unieamed  reader  can  harrlly  faii 
to  recogniae  at  once  the  essence  of  poctiy  in  yarious 
parta  of  the  Bible«    It  ia  no  alight  attcaution  to  the  es- 
aentially  poetic  character  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  ita  po- 
etical qualitie8  shine  through  the  diatorting  coyenngs 
of  a  prose  translation.     Muoh  of  the  Biblical  poetr\'  i^ 
indeed,  hidden  from  tbe  ordinary  reader  by  its  prose  ao* 
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eompanimenU,  sUnding,  as  it  does,  nndiBtingiUBhed  in 
the  midst  of  historical  narrationSi 

It  is  a  phenomenoa  which  ia  unirenally  obsenred  in 
the  literatare  of  all  natioDS,  that  the  earliesŁ  fonn  in 
▼hich  the  thooghta  and  feeliiigs  of  a  people  find  utter- 
mce  is  Łbe  poetic.  Proae  ia  an  aftergiowtb,  the  Tchicle 
of  less  spontaneoną  becauae  morę  fonna],  espreasion. 
Snatcbea  of  poetry  are  discoycred  in  the  oideat  prose 
compositiona.  KTen  in  Gen.  iy,  28  8q.  are  found  a  few 
łines  of  poetry,  wbich  Herder  inoorrectly  terma  **  the 
Bon^  of  the  sword/'  thinking  it  commemorative  of  the 
firn  foimation  of  that  weapon.  To  ua  it  appears  to  be 
a  fragment  of  a  larger  poero,  uttered  in  lamentation  for 
a  bomicide  oommitted  by  Lamech,  probably  in  aelf-de- 
fence.  See  Lasiech.  Herder  finds  in  thia  piece  all  the 
chancteriatica  of  Hebrew  poetry,  It  ia,  he  thiniis,  lyr- 
ical.  bas  a  proportion  between  ita  seyeral  linea,  and  even 
asfionanee ;  in  the  original  the  fint  four  linea  terminale 
with  the  same  letter,  making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Anotber  poetic  scrap  ia  found  in  £xod.  3Łxxii,  18. 
Bcing  told  by  Joahua,  on  occaaion  of  desceitding  from 
the  mount,  when  the  people  had  madę  the  golden  calf, 
and  were  tamnltuotialy  offering  it  their  worship— 

"The  aonud  of  war  is  in  ihe  carop ;" 

Moscsaaid: 

"Not  the  sonnd  of  a  shont  for  victory, 
Nor  the  i>onnd  of  a  shont  for  ful  ling; 
The  sound  of  a  shont  for  r^oicłng 

do  I  hear."  The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  origtnal 
i»  berę  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  piece  is  poetic.  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  temperament  of  the  Israelites  was  so  deeply 
poetic  that  Hoeea  and  Joahua  should  find  the  excite- 
ment  of  tbis  occasion  safficient  to  strike  improTisatore 
reriKes  from  their  lipa?  Or  hare  we  here  a  quotation 
from  some  still  older  song.  which  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  speakera  by  the  force  of  rescmblance  ?  Other  in- 
stances  of  scattered  poetic  piecea  may  be  found  in  Numb. 
xxi.  14,  15;  alao  ver.  18  and  27;  in  which  passages 
eridence  may  be  found  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  entire  masa  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Sheroitic  litera- 
turę. Farther  specimena  of  very  early  poetry  are  found 
in  Namb.  xxiii,  7  sq.,  18  sq.;  xxiv,  8,  15.  The  ordi- 
nary  train  of  thonght  and  feeling  presented  in  Hebrew 
poetry  is  entirely  of  a  morał  or  religious  kind ;  but  there 
are  occastons  w  hen  other  topica  are  introduced.  The 
entire  Song  of  Solomon  many  regard  aa  purely  an  erotic 
ifiyi,  and  oonsidered  as  such  it  poesesses  excellence8 
of  a  very  high  description.  In  Amoa  vi,  3  sq.  may  be 
seen  a  fine  pasaage  of  satire  in  a  dennnciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  oppreaaiye  aristocracy  of  IsraeL  Subjects 
of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found  treated,  yet  never 
without  a  mora]  or  religious  aim,  in  Isa.  ix,  8 ;  Jer.  xxv, 
10 ;  xlviii,  88 ;  Rev.  xviii,  22  sq.  But,  independently  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  most  sensuous  ode  ia  perhapa 
the  45th  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald  consider  an 
epitbalamium.  Further  illustrationa  of  this  part  of  the 
ttibject  appear  under  the  next  diyisiou. 

Tbe  poetical  character  of  the  Reyelation  of  John  is 
erident  to  eyery  attentive  reader.  Many  parta  are 
professedly  aongs,  formal  expre8aion8  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  mouming.  The  language  is  not  only  highly  figura- 
tive,  but  it  everywhere  abounda  with  the  most  poet- 
ical imagea  and  modea  of  eipreasion.  Bishop  Jebb  bas 
presented  some  of  the  songa  in  the  form  of  Hebrew  po- 
etry; and  Prof.  Stuart  haa  shown  the  metrical  arrange- 
nent  of  a  few  other  portiona;  he  bas  also  expres8ed  his 
oonviction  that  the  form  of  poetry,  aa  well  as  its  spirit, 
prerails  to  a  gieat  extent  thronghont  the  work.  The 
refeiencea  to  the  Old  TesL  in  thia  book  are  morę  nu- 
merous  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Test. ;  and 
tbey  are  not  aimple  ąuotationa,  nor  the  transference  of 
tbooght  to  a  iese  poetic  style  of  expre88ion ;  but  tbey 
are  imitationa,  in  generał  morę  poetic  than  the  original. 
That  tbey  are  presented  in  the  form  of  Hebrew,  and 
not  of  Grecian  poetry,  can  occaaion  no  aurprise.  No 
otber  poetry  wotild  aóooid,  either  with  the  habit  of  the 


apostle,  or  with  the  generał  character  and  design  of  the 
Bibie.  But  thia  form  of  poetry  would  perfectly  bar- 
monize  with  both.  The  poetry  of  the  Reyekition  of 
John  appeara  to  consist  of  the  same  description  of  par- 
alleliams,  with  thoae  intercalary  linea  and  other  irregu- 
laritiea  which  are  found  in  the  larger  specimcns  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  speciea  of  paralleliam  which  moat 
preyails  ia  the  synthetic  or  constmctiye;  the  othera 
being  obyioualy  less  suitable  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
poaition.  There  are,  however,  instancea  of  eyery  kind. 
Indeed,  thia  book  not  only  possessea  the  form  and  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  it  exhibits  aa  much  regn- 
larity  in  ita  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetry  with 
which  it  can  be  justly  compared.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing  pasaagea  (Rey.  i,  1, 5, 6 ;  xxi,  23) : 

**  Tbe  reyelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Which  God  to  him  imparted, 
To  indicate  nnto  hfs  serranta 
What  must  come  to  pass  ere  long. 

'^^  To  Him  who  loyeth  ns,  and  wnsbed  na 
From  oar  sins  in  his  owu  blood ; 
And  constltuted  ns  a  klnu^dom, 
Priests  nnto  God,  eren  b^  Fatber, 
To  him  be  glory  and  domlułon, 
For  ever  and  ever,  Amen ! 

**"  And  tbe  city  has  no  need  of  the  snn 
Nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  U: 
For  the  glory  of  God  łllnmiues  U. 
And  tbe ligbt  thereof  is  the  Lamo.'* 

III.  CUimfiattion  of  Poetic  Styks, — 1.  According  to 
the  Ancient  Hebrew  Detiffnntioru, — These  appear  to  haye 
special,  if  not  exclu8ive  reference  to  what  is  now  known 
aa  fyric  poetry.    The  terma  are  of  two  classea.    See 

PSALMa. 

a,  General  titles,  referring  apparently  to  the  musical 
firm  or  purpoee  of  the  oompoeitiona. 

(1.)  *1'«1Ś,  «Atr,  a  song  in  generał,  adapted  for  the 
yoice  alone. 

(2.)  *^'' wtp,  mizmSrj  which  Ewald  considers  a  lyric 
song,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather  seems  to  cor- 
respond  with  the  Greek  ^a\fiócf  a  psalm,  or  song  to 
hc  sung  with  any  instrumeutal  accompaniment.  See 
Psalm. 

(3.)  •^«*^?3,  negindhy  which  Ewald  is  of  opinion  ia 
equivalcnt  to  the  Greek  ^MKfióCf  is  morę  probably  a 
melody  expres8ly  adapted  for  stringed  instruments. 

(4.)  ^'^ą^CC,  nuukiiy  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  if 
Ewald*8  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it  denotes  a 
1  yrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill,  it  is  difiicult 
to  give  any  morę  probable  explanation.    See  Maschil. 

(5.)  Dnsp,  miktamy  a  term  of  extremely  doubtful 
meaning.     Sec  Michtam. 

(6.)  VT'?':?,  shiggayón  (Psa.  yii,  1),  a  wUd,  irrcgular, 
dithyrambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  yariations. 
The  former  is  the  morę  probable  meaning.  The  plural- 
occurs  in  Hab.  iii,  1.     See  SiiiaoAiON. 

b.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  dirisions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  regard 
rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  their  form  or 
adaptation  for  musical  accompanimenta.  Of  these  we 
notice : 

(1.)  n^ritn,  tekilldht  a  bymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
łehillim  is  the  title  of  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew. 
Tbe  145th  Psalm  is  entitled  "David's  (Psalm)  of 
praise ;"  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm  is  in  accordance 
with  its  title,  which  is  apparently  suggested  by  the 
concluding  yerse,  "  The  praise  of  Jehoyah  my  mouth 
shall  speak,  and  let  all  tlesh  blees  his  holy  name  for 
ever  and  ever."  To  thia  class  belong  the  songs  which 
relate  to  extraordinary  deliyerances,  soch  as  the  songs 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xy)  and  of  Deborab  (Judg.  y),  and  the 
Psalms  xviii  and  lxyili,  which  haye  all  the  air  of  chants 
to  be  sung  in  triumphał  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple-senrices,  and  by  a  bold  fig- 
urę the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  "Thou  that  in- 
habitest  the  praises  of  Israel,"  which  roee  in  the  holy 
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only  relatively  smali  and  Iow — that  is,  the  art  is  incon- 
ńderable  and  aecondarf — merelf  becaase  the  Łopics  are 
»  august,  the  sentiments  bo  grand,  the  religious  im- 
presńon  so  profound  and  aacred.  At  later  periods,  when 
tbe  first  fresh  gushing  of  the  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Uebrew,  aa  ia  the  caae  in  all  other  poetry,  began  to 
daim  a  larger  abare  of  attention,  and  stands  in  the  po- 
enu  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  merit.  Then  the  play 
of  Łbe  imagination  grew  predomiuant  over  the  aponta- 
neous  outpoarings  of  the  soul,  and  among  other  crea- 
tioRS  of  the  fancy  alphabetical  poems  were  produced,  in 
which  the  matter  is  artistically  distributed  sometiroes 
under  two-and>twenty  heads  or  di^isions,  oorresponding 
wiih  the  niimber  of  the  Hebrew  lettera. 

Gnomie  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  morę  advanced 

age  than  the  lyric    It  arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the 

poet  to  expres8  the  results  of  the  accumulated  expe- 

ńences  of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty  and  permanence.    Its 

thoughtful  character  reqaire8  for  ita  development  a  time 

or  peacefulneaa  and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expre88ion,  not 

like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impaasioned  feelings  of 

the  moment,  bat  to  calm  and  philoaophic  reflection. 

Being  less  spontaneous  in  ita  origin,  its  form  is  of  neces- 

sity  morę  artificiaL    The  gnomie  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 

bas  not  ita  meaaared  flow  disturbed  by  the  shock  of 

anns  or  the  tumult  of  camps;  it  risea  silently,  like  the 

lampie  of  old,  witbout  the  sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its 

groundwork  is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.    The  period 

duńng  which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  ita  domestic 

and  settled  character.    From  the  time  of  David  on- 

warda  through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when  the 

nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at  peace,  at 

least  BO  firmly  fixed  in  ita  acquired  territory  that  its 

wara  were  no  struggle  for  existence,  gnomie  poetry  blos- 

somed  and  borę  fruit.    We  meet  with  it  at  interrals  up 

to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chieily  charac- 

teristic  of  the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appro- 

pnately  designated  this  lera  the  "  artiticial  period"  of 

Hebrew  poetrj'.     From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 

the  decline  of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory 

departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literaturę.    The  poems 

of  this  period  are  distingiiished  by  a  smoothness  of  dic- 

tion  and  an  extemal  polish  which  betray  tokens  of  labor 

and  art;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy,  and,  except 

in  rare  inatances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  ancien Ł  vigor. 

After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems 

which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical  serrices  of  the 

Tempie. 

Whether  dramatic  poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever 
exiated  among  the  Uebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tiemely  doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the 
Song  of  Songa,  in  its  extemal  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
(lesigned  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this 
view  is  extremely  alight,  and  no  good  and  snfficient 
Raaons  have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
dade  that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited  in 
that  poem  is  morę  than  would  be  involved  in  an  ani- 
mated  poetic  dialogue  in  which  morę  than  two  peraons 
^e  part.  Philoeophy  and  the  drama  appear  alike  to 
have  beeu  pecuUar  to  the  Indo-Germanic  nations,  and 
to  bave  mauifested  themselyea  among  the  Shemitic 
tńbes  only  in  their  crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

Each  of  these  forma  of  poetr>',  as  they  appear  in  the 
Bibie,  requires  a  morę  distinct  notice  aeparately. 

(1.)  Lyrical  Poeity. — The  literaturę  of  the  Hebrews 
Abounda  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of  lyrical  poetr)', 
m  iu  moat  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compass,  from 
8uch  short  ejaculations  as  the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs, 
*^<1  Psa.  XV,  cxTii,  and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
Tictory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah 
•nd  David  (Judg.  v;  Psa.  xviii).  The  thoroughly  na- 
tional  character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  already  been 
aUuded  to.  U  ia  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in  all 
Ita  Taried  phaaes,  and  expresse8  all  its  most  eamest 
łtnving8  and  impulses.  In  proportiou  as  this  expre»- 
>ion  ia  yigoTous  and  animated,  the  idea  embodied  in  lyric 
Kog  is  in  moat  caaea  narrowed  or  rathcr  concentrated. 


One  truth,  and  even  one  aide  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time 
inyested  with  the  greatest  prominence.  All  these  char- 
acteristics  will  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetiy 
of  the  Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capacity  for  being  set  to  musical 
aocompaniment.  The  names  by  which  tłie  various  kinds 
of  song  were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.     (See  above.) 

(2.)  Gnomie  Poetry. — ^The  second  grand  division  of 
Hebrew  poetr}*  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems  which 
are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent  the  near- 
est  approaches  madę  by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any- 
thing  like  philosophic  thought.     Reasoning  there  is 
nonę :  we  have  only  results,  and  these  rather  the  prod- 
uct of  obseryation  and  reflection  than  of  induction  or 
argumentation.    As  lyric  poetry  is  the  expre88ion  of 
the  poet*s  own  feelings  and  impulses,  so  gnomie  poetiy 
is  the  form  in  which  the  desire  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge  to  others  finds  vent     There  might  possibly  be  an 
intermediate  stage  in  which  the  poets  gaye  out  their 
experiences  for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  and  after- 
wards  applied  them  to  the  instruction  of  others,  but 
this  could  scarcely  hare  beeu  of  long  continuance.  The 
impulse  to  teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
roust  have  an  audience.     It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  gnomie  poetry,  as  a  wbole,  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment  a  period  of  national  tranąuillity.     Its  germs  are 
the  floating  proyerba  which  pass  current  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experience8  of  many  with 
the  wit  of  one.     From  this  smali  beginning  it  arises,  at 
a  time  when  the  experience  of  the  nation  has  become 
matured,  and  the  mass  of  truths  which  are  the  result  of 
Buch  experience  haye  passed  into  circulation.     The 
famę  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than 
three  thousand  proyerbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  be- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 
congenial  utterance.     The  sayer  of  sententtous  sayings 
was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  ^e  philosopher.    Of 
the  earlier  isolated  proyerbs  but  few  examples  rcmain. 
One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Dayid,  and 
in  his  time  it  was  the  proyerb  of  the  ancients,  "  From 
the  wicked  cometh  wickedness"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  13  [14]). 
Later  on,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured, 
their  experience  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and 
despondency :  "  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vi»- 
ion  faileth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  by word  (Ezek.  xii, 
22) ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  took  the  form  of  a  sentence, 
"  The  fathers  haye  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ezek.  xyiii,  2).     Such  were  the 
modela  which  the  gnomie  poet  had  before  him  for  imita- 
tion.     These  detached  Bentences  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be  the  earliest  form,  of  which  the  fuller  apophthegm 
is  the  expansion,  swelling  into  sustained  exhortations» 
and  eyen  dramatic  dialogue.     See  Pro v  erb. 

(3.)  Dramatic  Poetry. — The  drama,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  applicable  to  productions  such  as 
those  of  Euripidcs,  Shakcspeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no  place 
in  the  literaturę  of  the  Hebrews.  This  dcfect  may  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  literar^'^  cultiyation. 
Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  assign  this  as  the  cause,  when 
we  cali  to  mind  the  high  intellcctual  culturc  which  the 
Hebrews  evinced  in  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of 
which  the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  We  rather 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  eamest  naturę  of  the  He- 
brews, and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  productions.  Kor  is  it 
any  objection  to  this  hypothesb  that  the  drama  of  mod- 
em times  had  its  birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  sińce  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in 
regard  to  religious  trath,  standing  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  realities  which  they  belieyed  and  dramatized; 
whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the  Israelites  were 
held  in  all  the  fresh  yiyidness  of  primitiyc  facts  and 
newly  recognised  truths.  It  is  impossible,  howerer,  to 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  exiHted  among  the  He- 
brew people ;  the  most  that  can  be  donc  is  to  ezamine 
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fh  portions  of  tbeir  litentnre  as  hare  come  down  to 
USC  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  bow  (ar  any  traces  of 
tlie  drama  proper  are  diacemible,  and  what  inferences 
mar  be  madę  fiom  tbem.  It  is  aDąnestionably  tnie,  as 
Etrald  obserres^  tbat  che  Aiab  leciteis  of  lomances  will 
many  times  in  tbeir  owe  penons  act  out  a  complete 
dnuna  In  recitatioOf  cbanging  tbeir  Toioe  and  gestures 
witb  tbe  cbange  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of 
tbis  kind  may  poesibly  bare  esisted  amoi^  Łbe  He- 
brews:  bot  Łberc  is  no  eridence  tbat  it  did  esist,  nor 
any  grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  oonjecture 
witb  reganf  to  it.  A  rwte  kind  oi  fiuce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  \MmL  Ajujrirf,  ii«  cb.  Tii\  tbe  pbyers  of  wbicb 
**are  callcd  Mt^Jkabbazitu  Tbese  freąiiently  perfonn 
at  tbe  fe^tirals  imor  to  weddings  and  ciroumcisioiis  at 
tbe  bottses  of  tbe  great ;  and  somerimes  altract  rings  of 
aoilitors  and  spectatois  in  tbe  poblic  places  in  Cairo. 
Tbeir  perfonnances  are  scaioely  woitby  of  description : 
it  is  cbiedy  by  rulgar  gestures  and  indecent  actioos  tbat 
tbey  amnse  and  obtain  applaine.  Tbe  actors  are-^mly 
men  and  boys.  tbe  part  of  a  woman  being  always  per- 
fonned  by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire.**  Tben  fol- 
lows  a  description  of  one  of  tbese  pbys.  tbe  plot  of 
wbkh  was  extxemely  simple.  But  tbe  merę  fact  of  tbe 
esJstcnoe  i)t  tbese  rude  exhibitions  among  tbe  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  tbe  present  ilay  is  of  no  weigbt  wben 
tbe  (|aesiion  to  be  decided  b  wbecber  tbe  Song  of 
Songs  was  dcs^irned  to  be  so  represented,  as  a  simple, 
paEStoral  drama.  l.>f  couise.  io  cx>Qsidefing  socb  a  que»- 
tHHU  i^fereiKe  is  madę  ouly  to  tbe  esteiual  fonn  of  tbe 
poem,  auit  in  o(\ier  to  prore  it.  it  most  be  sbown  tbat 
tbe  dramatic  is  tbe  only  focm  of  representation  wbicb 
it  couM  aanmie.  and  not  tbat.  by  tbe  belp  of  two  actors 
and  a  cbonis,  it  is  capaUe  of  being  exbibited  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  AU  tbat  bas  been  dutie,  in  our  opinion.  ts 
tbe  lattw.  It  »  bot  fair.  bowerer.  to  give  tbe  riews 
of  tbose  wbo  biUd  tbe  opposite.  Ewakl  maintain^  tbat 
tbe  S>n^  of  Soags  is  de«igned  for  a  simple  stage.  be- 
eaiee  it  de\*ek^«»  a  complete  action  and  admiu  of  de&- 
nite  pau$««  in  tbe  actti^n*  wbicb  are  only  suited  lo  tbe 
dranuL  Ile  diMiu^iubhes  it  in  tbis  ret^pect  from  tbe 
book  of  Jv«U  whtoh  is  linmAtic  in  titrm  only.  tbou-^b.  as 
it  t»  oc^untiM  wuh  a  subanie  sal>i«vt,  be  compoies  it 
witb  fn  :<.><•>.  while  tbe  S*.Hłg  of  5>.»njrs  beiiŁj  taken 
from  tbe  cv»uinxm  Ut^e  of  ihe  natti^o.  nuiy  be  o^mpared 
to  i.\"H^'fy.  Buc  M.  Kcuan.wht>  is  o^mp^^ilt^yi,  iu  ac- 
€v«\l:i»o;  witb  bi^  owu  tb«v«rT  of  tbe  nu?i<>k>a  «>l  ibe  She- 
mitic  nce«.  to  si.imtt  thac  no  tracę  of  anythins;  aporoaob- 
iog  to  (h^"  rvv:ulu'  ilnuna  b  IouikI  sm«Hii;  them.  vk)es  ri.^ 
legmrd  th^  S.>r^  of  S.>d^  a»  a  drtnui  ia  tbe  same  setis^e 
a(»  tbe  i^AiucC5  of  th«  i«rvek  and  Kuoulo  tbeatiys.  bttt 
*»  dnomk-  poetry  iu  the  wi^Je:^s  S{H'Iicacioo  of  the  terak 
to  vi!<f:<t^t:a:e  an\  ci^mp^^ttioa  ct^c^tucted  in  duikicue  and 
corTe:>cvaó::?c  to  aa  acttocL  The  abc«ence  ot  the  re%;- 
iiLsr  dno::!  be  atcnbutes  to  tbe  Mtnt  of  a  corapiicaced 
myth':I"cy.  słł^-^^u*  to  thit  p^.KS$es^d  by  tbe  Iuói>> 
EaTKtja.:  rev.-\łfS.  31  a>.ch«L<ai.  thie  chanhrccfi&tio  re* 
k-r-»-"*i«»  -«--;;'  -jf  :he  Sh<(.mi:;c  raLYS.  «cii«u  loe  crowtb 
ot  a  Bjtb.-I«.',rr  ax!ii  checked  cbe  vi«vYk>cownc  oc  tbe 
<irwi^  Be  ::!£:*  a»  :t  msy.  aramsttc  rerc^sencati^Hi  ap- 
p«ar»  z>y  ijre  "ł-ifn  sL^n  i\>  the  rVi?li-«.r^  of  che  Hebcvw^ 
A:  31.  z^-.n  .1  f  ii-iir  hLsc.cy  belvre  tlie  aurę  of  H«!rjd  » 
th.>:D;  :..•;  [f.jsz  '.rsfX  -tA  :J:ex:n*  u  J«rnftial«m.  «hj.cever 
vcj^r  :■  c^ijTi  i-  ^.  va£;i'ae  aur  bure  l>een  ad<xce\i;  aod 
lae  ciiTsc  ;r  ui^r^jr^aiioa  wii»:n  the  hu:b-me*t  Ja$oo 
iE«Jurr.'t  :";c  ii:<a:-c  Jzc  to  <*«caći\9b  a  iry^aBraBłaai  a&l 
tv'  :  ".r.łi  i«.-e  ::<:  łi-^«  .rfnes  i*  a  *Ł^-;-ri.-aj3C  «yTiiTt.łm 
s>t  :ic  rr:«i^rJ'ce  i»::v.'^  :he  pe^r.rf  Wiz  St  sucłi  >pec- 
taŁ*ił;s>  1 2*;  -si.-^.k  i-i'\^i2y  Kaia;.j:»  c.»  che  rre^tenc  -iar 
ani«  c^  :ii<;  An  s.4::i;  m^  a::«rałpc»to  latnyżjce  :a<acn» 
a&  błf^r.:  xi*i  uł  A-j?ena  iLire  ł^r^Ł-y  Uii.*fd.  Buc. 
say*  M.  Kruita,.  the  >.'«i.r  »^t  >»*rir*  la-  a  órimACtc  ?oem  : 
Ibece  Włfre  •»»»  r^u  ».o  t^rv'nBarcvs  m  Fai^^stuie.  ;h*;re- 
fxe  i:  Tn:r*c  \s\'^  bt^n  tv'ni^n:.i»i  ui  pnvACe:  aiiti  he 
k5  v>  x»rt...ol  :■  ria:%;  :!:•;  ■•  i,i  ^i  ^  iv-.«xae»«a.  ovacvn»> 
;»».»-  •*»*<•:  i»  a  ułr*'-f'  tm^ntiK^i  c^  c«  comLiecc^  :>t 
V  acc  j»  ami  :y  bo&cc.  aoii  nfpnBKn£««i  m 


luriTatie  familiea,  prohably  at  mairiage-feaatSy  the  lepre- 
sentatłon  being  extended  orer  tbe  seToal  <biya  of  tbe 
feast.  Tbe  iast  suppoeition  remores  a  difficulty  whidi 
bas  been  felt  to  be  almost  fatal  totbe  idea  tbat  tbe  poem 
is  a  continuousły  derekiped  drama.  Eacb  act  ia  com- 
plete in  itself ;  tbere  is  no  aospended  interest,  and  the 
stmctnre  of  tbe  poem  is  obrions  and  nataral  if  we  re» 
gaid  eacb  act  as  a  sepanOe  drama  intended  for  one  of 
tbe  da^-s  of  tbe  feast.  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  to 
it  in  ibe  Middle  Agea»  wben,  beaides  tbe  mysteiy  plays, 
tbere  were  scenie  fcprcaenutioos  anfficicntly  dereloped. 

See  CA2STICLE& 

It  is  scarcely  mccaaanr  afler  this  to  diacnas  tbe  ąnes- 
tion  wbetber  tbe  book  of  Job  is  a  dnmatic  poem  or 
not.  Inasmncb  as  it  it  pi  tamta  an  action  and  a  prog- 
ress,  it  is  a  dnuna  as  trały  and  really  as  any  poem  can 
be  wbicb  dei-elopa  tbe  woiking  ofpaaaion,  and  Łbe  alter- 
nations  of  faitb,  bope,  diatrast,  tiinmpbant  ooofideiice, 
and  biack  despair,  in  tbe  atraggla  whidi  it  depicta  the 
haman  mind  aa  engaged  in,  while  attampting  to  8oive 
one  of  tbe  most  intricate  pioUems  it  can  be  called  opon 
to  regard.  It  is  a  dnuna  as  fife  is  a  drama,  tbe  most 
powerful  of  all  tragedies;  bat  tbat  it  is  a  dnmatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  representcd  npon  a  stage.  or  capa- 
Ue of  being  ao  uprfwrntcd,  aiay  be  oanfidently  dcnied. 
See  JoBi»  Book.  op. 

(Ł)  Acrotiia^^U  cmly  remaina  to  notice  tbat  tbe«e 
are  twelre  poens  ia  which  tbe  letters  beginning  eacb 
Tcrse  or  cooplet  or  stama  aie  ananged  in  alpbabetical 


order.  Tbese  aie  aercn  ftrima  (via.  xxr,  xx3uv, 
xxxTii,  C2U,  cxii.  csLe.  cxlr),  Pror.  tttj.  10-31,  and 
tbe  fint  foor  diaptcn  of  tbe  book  of  Iamenlationa>. 
Tbe  device  is  a  Tery  simple  one.  and  was  profaably 
adopted  for  tbe  pmpose  of  aasisting  tbe  asenofy,  and  to 
make  op  for  tbe  want  of  a  logical  oonnection  and  pnj^- 
leas  in  the  tbocigbt.  Tbe  morę  sabliase  poeti%'  does 
not  aiimit  o(  being  tbns  fettcred.  The  iVałms  in  wbicb 
we  meet  witb  it  are  all  of  a  sabdacd  and  ample  diarac- 
ter.  usaally  didactic.  Tet  crcn  ia  tbese  tbe  alpbabet- 
ical aitacu^ement  is  seldoas  qmte  cxacC  naaally  one  or 
two  letters  are  omitccd  or  repeaied  or  transposed.  In 
some  of  the  ałphabeiic  poems  the  atropbical  anange- 
ment  is  maiked  morę  distincthr  tbaa  ia  anr  oCbcr  of 
tbe  Hebrew  p«>e€ical  compantions;  for  eacample,  in  Paa, 
cjcix.  wbicb  o.>c:«uts  of  iwenty-two  ulawiai  of  eight 
ltitet>  e^*h :  and  Lam.  iii.  in  wbicb  tbe  atawca  is  of  tbree 
lioesk     See  F&iutSw  Booa  or. 

iV.  //«fvnr  ..fr.%g  Tnti^*mnU  of  Hrbme  Pofiry^ — In 
tbe  t^cb  and  iTth  centaries  the  indncnee  of  dasMcal 
$coiiies  ar««  tbe  minds  of  tbe  learoed  was  so  grett  as 
to  imbue  tbem  «t:b  che  beliel  tbat  tbe  wiitcisof  Grcece 
and  K4^oie  weie  the  asodeb  of  aii  escelWaee:  and  conse- 
^uecciy.  «hen  chetr  leanur^g  and  critieal  acnsBen  woe 
«iirecced  to  tbe  rKvr\i»  of  u»A  her  literatme.  tber  wete 
ttPd^^Ie  co  dire!«t  tbemseires  v4  tbe  piejodkes  of  eariy 
eii-jEcaci'.^  and  habits.  and  soa^ht  for  tbe  same  eace^ 
!V{xv»  whu'h  cbey  admiced  in  tbeir  fitrofite  iao«ie]s. 
loac  ths»  ha»  been  tbe  case  wich  legard  u>  aasat  of  tbe 
5recuia£soct»  en  che  f^^ecry  of  the  Hebrewa.,and  tbai  the 
tar.ure  of  ch«i«e  <pecuLa£»»f«»  ts  mainly  dae  to  tbis* 
will  be  abun<itscly  maniiest  to  any  one  wbo 
q:Łt;::Łed  «i:h  che  licensoie  of  tbe  sa^^e«t. 
ever  b^irrea  ot'  lesul:^.  che  hcitonr  of  tbe 
«^'h  have  been  tramed.  wtch  le^raid  to  the  cxtenial 
fona  of  Hebrew  poetiy  k»  a  agceasary  pan  of  tbe  p«e»- 
ecc  arttcte. 

Tbe  t^rm  of  Hebrew  ^^etnr  is  ifis  dksongwadiinc 
characf«;h:«ctc.  and  whac  chL>  f*  cm  fe»  k^  beca  a  re^ed 
«;tte;«t;vHi  ter  icaav  a^e«.  The  rberapeatae.as  desetibed 
by  Fbuo  ix%  yuti  K\n£trntpL  i  X  toŁ  ii.  p.  473k.  ed. 
)lanc>V  $am;  fayau»  acd  peaInK»  of  tbankisci^iog  b> 
i^-d.  m  \iivecs  mea^oies  and  strains:  and  tbese  were 
«Ł:Iier  cew  «>r  arctecc  <M:es  compoemi  by  tbe  oai  poeta- 
wbo  hjd  ietc  b«łiL:id  caem  BirsHtfes  nad  mciiiiliri  of 
trtmecer  verses.  -Jt  Dnxv5s»:c.aŁ  5eo;rs>>.  of  hymnoL  of  sangs 
«ac:;  ac  the  othir\a}£  oi  u.'^acIOl»  or  De&Me  tbe  aitar.  and 
co<U2niax]s  cbcral  a.Hig^  beasu^ui^y 
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strophes  of  intricate  character  (§  10,  p.  484).  The  va]ae 
of  Philo'8  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  estiroated  by 
anotber  passage  iu  his  works,  in  wbich  be  claims  for 
Moses  a  knowletige  of  narobcrs  and  geometry,  the  the- 
ory  of  rhythm,  harmony,  and  metre,  and  the  wbole  sci- 
ence of  musie,  pracŁtcal  and  tbeoretical  {De  Viłd  Mosis^ 
i,  5,  voL  ii,  p.  84).  The  evidence  of  Joseph tis  is  as  little 
to  be  relied  upon.  Both  these  writers  labored  to  mag- 
nify  the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show  Łhat 
in  Uterature  and  pbilosophy  the  Greeks  bad  been  antic- 
ipated  by  the  Hebreir  barbarians.  This  idea  pcrrades 
all  their  writings,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
as  the  key-note  of  their  testimony  on  this  as  on  other 
points.  According  to  Josephos  {A  n/.  ii,  16, 4),  the  Song 
of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (£xod.  xv)  was  composed  in 
the  hexameter  measure  (kv  iKafitrpip  r6vtft) ;  and  again 
(.4}i/,  ir,  8, 44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii  is  described  as 
a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  I)avid  were  in  va- 
rious  roetres,  soroe  triroeters  and  some  pentameters 
(Ani,  vii,  12, 3).  Ensebius  (De  Prctp,  Evang,  xi,  3,  p. 
514,  ed.  Col.  1688)  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions 
in  what  the  Greeks  cali  the  heroic  metre.  They  are 
said  to  be  hexameter8  of  sixteen  syllablcs.  The  other 
ver9c  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  tri- 
metcni.  This  saying  of  Ensebius  is  attacked  by  Julian 
(CyiilŁ  Contr.  JuL  vii,  2),  who  on  his  part  endeavored 
to  prore  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all  culture.  Jeromc 
(Prcf.  w  llioh)  appeals  to  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  for  proof  that  tbe  Pbalter,  the  Lamcntations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  almost  all  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are 
composed  in  metre,  like  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Al- 
oens,  and  Sappho.  Again,  he  says  that  the  book  of 
Job  from  iii,  3  to  xlii,  6  is  in  hexameŁers,  wtth  dactyls 
and  spondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  rhc  pecul- 
iarity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  feet  which  have 
not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  time.  In  EpuU 
od  Paulam  {Opp.  ii)  709,  ed.  Martianay)  occurs  a  pas- 
ssze  which  shows  in  some  measure  how  far  we  are  to 
understand  literally  the  terms  which  Jerome  bas  bor- 
rowed  frood  the  ver9e  literaturę  of  Greecc  and  Komę, 
and  applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrewp.  The  con- 
clnsion  seenas  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
simply  to  denote  a  generał  external  resemblance,  and 
by  no  means  to  indicate  the  exisŁcnce  among  the  pocts 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
metre,  aa  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  term. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms,  the 
llOth  (lllth),  lllth  (112th),  118th  (119th),  and  the 
]44th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter  corresponds 
to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimetcr 
iambics.  The  oŁhers  are  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the 
Mmg  in  Deuteronomy.  In  Psa.  cxviii  (ex ix)  eight  Yerses 
followeach  letter:  in  Psa.cxliv  (cxlv)  a  letter  corresponds 
to  a  veTBe.  In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical 
acrostics,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of 
Sapphtc  metre;  for  three  clauses  wbich  are  connected 
togetber  and  bcgin  with  one  letter  (i.  e.  in  the  first 
clause)  cloee  with  a  period  in  heroic  measure  (Ileroici 
eommd),  The  third  is  written  iu  trimeter,  and  tlie 
verBes  in  threes  each  bcgin  with  the  same  letter.  The 
foarth  is  like  the  first  and  second.  The  Provcrbs  end 
with  an  alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  be- 
ginning,  "A  virtuous  woman  who  can  fnuł?"  In  the 
Pra/.  tn  Chroń,  Euseb.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running 
in  iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
with  Sapphics,  now  bcginning  with  a  half  foot.  What, 
he  asks,  is  morę  beautiful  than  the  song  of  Deuteron- 
omy and  Isaiah?  What  morę  wei^hty  than  Solo- 
mon?  What  morę  perfect  than  Job?  All  these,  as 
Josephus  and  Origen  testify,  are  composed  in  hexam- 
eten  and  pentameters.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  terms  are  merę  generaliiics,  and  express  no 
morę  than  a  certain  rough  resemblance,  so  that  the 
songs  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  may  be  designated  hexam- 
eters  and  pentameten  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
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first  and  second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  com- 
pared  to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  He- 
brew verse  composition  to  the  clasnic  metres  is  express- 
ly  denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  Trud,  tn  Psalm,  cap. 
iv).  Augustine  (A/i.  131  ad  Xur}ierium)  confcsses  his 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that  those  skilled  in  the 
language  t)elievcd  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  in 
metre.  Isidure  of  Seville  (Orig.  i,  18)  claims  fur  the 
heroic  metre  the  highest  antiquity,  inasmucli  as  the 
Song  of  Moses  was  composed  in  it,  and  the  book  of  Jub, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  long  beforc  the 
times  of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Scaliger  (A^madr,  ad  Eus. 
Chroń,  p.  6  6,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  Jerome*s  statement  with  rcgard  to  the  metres 
of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  contained  no  vcrse  bound  by  metrical  laws, 
but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose,  animated 
by  a  poctłc  spirit.  He  admitted  the  Song  of  Mosea 
in  t)euteronoro}',  the  I*roverbs,  and  Job  to  be  the  only 
books  in  which  there  was  neccssarily  any  tracę  of 
rhythm,  and  this  rhythm  he  compares  to  that  of  two 
dimeter  iambics,  sometimcs  of  morę,  sumetimcs  of  fewer 
syllables,  as  the  sense  reąuired.  Gerhard  Yossius  (De 
Ńnt,  et  Ćonst,  A  liis  Poeł,  lib.  i,  c.  13,  §  2)  says  that  in 
Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but  no  metre; 
that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but  not 
tu  their  quantity.  In  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations 
not  even  rhvthm  is  obser\'ed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  high 
authorities,  there  were  still  many  who  beliered  in  the 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
recovering  it  Tbe  theories  proposed  fur  this  purpose 
were  various.  Gomarus,  professor  at  Groningen  (Da- 
rtdis  Lyra^  Lugd.  Bat.  1637),  advocated  both  rhymes 
and  metre;  fur  the  latter  he  laid  down  the  fuUowing 
rules.  The  vowel  alone,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  deter- 
mines  the  length  of  a  syllable.  Shica  forms  no  syl- 
lable.  The  periods  or  ver«icle8  of  the  Hebrew  pocms 
never  contain  less  Iban  a  distich,  or  two  rerses,  but  iu 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain  morę 
verses.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indifferently  long 
or  short.  This  system,  if  sj-stcm  it  may  be  called  (fur 
it  is  equally  adaptetl  for  prose),  was  supported  by  many 
men  of  notę ;  among  others  by  the  younger  Bu x torf, 
Heiusius,  L.  de  Dieu,  Constantin  TEropereur,  and  Hot- 
tinger.  On  the  other  band,  it  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  L.  Cappellus,  CaIovius,  Danhaucr,  Pfeiffer,  and  Sol- 
omon  van  Til.  Towards  the  cluse  of  the  17th  century 
Marcus  Meibomtus  announced  to  the  world,  with  an 
amount  of  poropous  assurance  which  is  charming,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical  svstem  of  the  He- 
brews.  By  the  help  of  this  mysterious  secret,  which  he 
attributed  to  divine  revelation,  he  proposed  to  restore 
not  only  the  Psalms,  but  the  wbole  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
to  their  pristine  condition,  and  thus  confcr  upon  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which 
had  existed  sińce  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drine  translatora.  But  Meibomiiis  did  not  alluw  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudcnce,  and  the 
condition  on  wliich  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
madę  public  was  that  six  thousand  curious  men  should 
contribute  £b  sterling  apiecc  fur  a  cupy  uf  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  priuted  in  two  volume8  folio.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  published  some  spccimens  of  his  restoration  of  ten 
Psalms  and  8ix  entire  chapters  of  the  Old  Test.  in  1690. 
The  glimpses  which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not 
such  as  would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  ho 
says,  is  written  in  distichs,  cxcept  the  first  Psalm,  whicb 
is  in  a  diffcrent  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  rest.  They  were  therefure  intended  to  be  sung,  not 
by  one  priest,  or  by  one  chorus,  but  by  two.  Mcibo- 
mins  "was  severelv  chastised  bv  J.  H.  Mains,  B.  H. 
Gebhardus,  and  J.  G.  Zentgravins"  CJ<*bb,  Sacr,  Lit.  p. 
11).     In  the  last  century  the  leanied  Francis  Uare, 
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Usbop  of  Chichester,  publUheil  an  edition  of  Łhe  He- 
brew  Psalnits  metrically  divłded,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  itissertation  on  the  anctent  poetry  of  the  Hebrewa 
(PMlm,  lib,  in  rernculos  metrice  diritus,  etc.,  Lond. 
173G).  Dishop  Hare  maintained  that  iti  Hebrew  poetn" 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  ąuantity  of  syllables.  He  re- 
pirded  $hfv<u  as  long  Yowels,  and  long  yowels  as  short 
at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  are  the 
foliowi ng.  In  Hebrew  poetry  all  the  fect  are  dissylla- 
bles,  and  no  regard  is  had  Co  the  quantity  of  a  syllable. 
Clauses  consist  of  an  equal  or  unequal  number  of  sylla- 
bles. If  the  number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses 
are  trochaic,  if  unequal,  iambtc.  Perioda  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  two  rerses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
roore.  (/lauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  eithcr  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very  few 
excoptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agrce  in  Łhe 
number  of  the  feet,  which  are  sometimes  three,  as  in 
Psa.  xciv,  1 ;  cvi,  1,  and  this  is  the  most  frequent;  some- 
times (łve,  as  in  I^Sa.  ix,  5.  In  iambic  clauses  the  num- 
ber of  fect  is  sometimes  the  same,  but  they  generally 
differ,  lioth  kinds  of  yerse  are  mixed  in  the  same 
pocm.  In  ortior  to  cannr  out  these  rules,  they  are  sup- 
plementeil  by  one  which  gives  to  the  versilier  the  widest 
iicense.  Wonis  and  rerses  are  contracted  or  lengthened 
at  will,  by  syiu>)i>e,  elision,  etc  In  addition  to  this, 
the  bi^hop  was  under  the  necesdty  of  maintaining  that 
all  grmromarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down  the 
rules  of  ortUnary  punotuation.  His  system,  if  it  may 
be  »o  caUeil,  carries  its  own  refutatioii  with  it,  but  was 
coiisidere«i  by  Li^wth  to  be  worthy  a  ]vply  under  the 
title  of  MttricKf  iiariamf  BrtrU  Comfutati**^  printed  at 
ihe  eml  of  his  yv  Airni  A>e«.  U^  i^nfitctione*^  etc 

Anton  (^(\>MŻM.  de  Metro  Ileh.  A  mL  Lipa.  1770\  admit- 
tini;  the  meiit^  to  tie  regulated  by  the  accents,  eade«v- 
oreti  tu  p(\^ve  that  iu  the  Hebrew  poems  there  was  a 
highiy  arti^tic  and  lepilar  system,  Uke  that  of  the 
l«i«ek9  aiHi  Komans,  consist  ins;  «>r  strophes,  antistrophes. 
efMMJk^  aiHl  the  like;  but  his  meth«xl  is  as  arlntrary  as 
Hare*9.  Th«  lh<^vry  of  LAiitweiu  ^  I  rr*****  euter  rtVA/ł- 
fem  T^evrie  r\m  tirr  W5/.  IVrjtthi<4Br.  TuU.  ITTC*^  is  an  im- 
provemtMii  u|xui  tlK>e«  of  hi^  |v^i«vv^^)r^  iuasmuob  as 
be  Tvuv($  th^'  nh^asuni^tent  i»f  ver$e  bv  k^u;  aml  short 
sylbbk«.  aml  mark^  the  seansi^Hi  by  the  t<vie  accrat. 
He  a:^i^uhr»  lii  tle  »<«¥  than  a  five  rhythm:  ihe  vers«9 
are  dŁ?;iiu:ut5h«xl  by  a  crnaiu  nelati^m  iu  ih^tr  cymtent^ 
and  ciHititcttfU  by  a  (xvtic  euphiHiy.  Sir  W\  Joik% 
((VmwrW.  A-**,  .<*»:,•.  1774^  aitem^ed  lo  ai^^y  the 
niK»  iit*  Arab«o  asecnr  to  Hebcew.  He  le^rsnkd  as  a 
kMur  ^yilil^će  oce  whioh  tenuiuati^i  in  a  <v«ii<  nauc  or 
ąittftwmt  Wcter  vX  rt«  ^'> ;  bot  be  ćk!  ikm  tWTY^H^  any 
f3r!«vm.  Tbe  prvt<(^m  Anbac  prvłfti*!y.  b«»v>f r«T.  is  %>f 
c^Mif^tfatiwIy  n^Hlem  iBVY«ł;k«t :  a2x*  it  is  i^^  cw^.-^^c- 
foM  wtch  ^T.^lt.::T  tbai  ih^te  v\x.'.J  Se-  acy  5}'*;łni  ^''f 
Teri<ixra:K^ł  aavcy:  th<  H*^*Y*r*  hke  ihsi  iiajL:vv\i  by 
Sir  W.  Jy^t^r*^  w  Ne  is  :h«e  es.4s»:we  Se  ^jA<c^  »<  C^iii. 
i.  ^  ke  ivvr*  tb*  dr?*  vU.»f  vi"  :iie  vws<>  u»  i5:<  ««\>«Ki. 
aed  cbe  !*<«  lo  iSr  cr^i^yt  :h  kir>i  «^  Arat^*  uKSiy. 
liwre  ^i  ."łłKi  t\*:»..a  •'.Ok  «o-  17?I  U1kv\v1  ihał  in 
Htrb<vw,  »  iK  .VrŁ:*c  axv)  Syrxa.r,  sSrt^  w**  a  n>*:re. 
Nit  t^Jl:  i«  was  o^«^:J>^i  by  ;Sf  tV.^  *-r;y>v>j:rtrV.y  ».^" 
tSe  M4>v'.-y:sw  H^'  ;Sfrt\«v  a$is.ia>\i  :V"c  ;.V  Hti*rm 
ae  An  ,o  >vv*l..iA::.>Ck  ał^J  w:«i  ;:  as  «Kvr.S-a:>L«  l-^ 
K«cxi  '.i-rlio  ;n->f:<r*s.  oin^* :if rs.  a^:  itccrtw^rit ps  lo  Sr 

U^^  .<  \v*v.-%.-A.NY*  »o>vr- .  cS .  lx  .l^rrri*::  ^  Ir  '>Łł  A 
»V'  .»r  !»  ."^c  >-  ':  >  ,^  >  .:  *A:>  :V  .i>*  wb.^  »:- 
Uf--::*t  r»  ^c   •'  -^^   ;N  .Ci   H  .vtm    »<.:rt>:<      IW 

sx  ■  a.^^.•  %  *^  .•"*     «>«  -^  c  •  *«e  :  .>r  «kW. ;  x'..3«c  ' 
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short  yowel,  one;  eyery  consonant,  whether  ńngle  or 
double,  has  one  morę.  ShSca  simple  or  compońte  is 
not  reckoned.  The  qnie8oent  lettera  have  no  mon. 
Dagesh  forU  compensative  has  one;  so  has  mttkeg. 
The  majority  of  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  words,  har- 
ing  the  aocent  on  the  last  syllable,  will  thns  form  iam- 
bies  and  anapsests.  But  as  many  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  these  will  form  trocbeea.  The  most 
common  kinds  of  feet  are  iambics  and  anapnsts,  inter- 
changing  with  trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  yeises  cum- 
posed  of  these  feet,  though  not  miform  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  the  feet,  consist,  aoocnling  to  BeUermann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Soripturea. 

Among  those  who  beliered  in  the  existenoe  of  a  He- 
brew metr^  but  in  Łhe  impoasibility  of  reooTering  it, 
were  Carpzoy,  Lowth,  Pfeiffer,  Herder  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Bcixtorl   The  <^unions  of  Lowth, 
with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  np  by  Jebb 
{Sacr.  IaL  p.  16)  as  foliowa:  ''He  begins  by  aaserting 
that  oeitain  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  ani- 
mated  with  the  true  poetic  q>irit,  but  in  some  degree 
couched  in  poetic  numbers;  yet  he  aUows  that  the 
ąuantity,  the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  b  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  iuTestigation  by 
,  human  art  or  indnstiy ;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel,  that 
I  the  Jews  tbemselres  disdaim  the  rery  memoiy  of  met- 
'  rical  composition;  he  acknowledges  that  the  artifidal 
'  conformatiou  of  the  sentenees  is  the  sole  indication  of 
metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  maintains  the  crtdir 
bilittf  of  atteotioa  haying  been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet 
in  their  oompoeitions;  and  at  the  same  time  he  eon* 
fesses  the  utttf  impossibility  of  detarauning  whethtf 
Hebrew  poetry  waa  modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  ac- 
coiding  to  any  definite  and  seUJed  rules  of  pioaody.** 
The  opiuioos  of  Scaliger  and  Yossius  hare  alieady  been 
referred  to.     Yitiinca  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  oiato- 
rial  nseasnre,  but  adds  that  it  oould  not  on  this  aoooont 
be  rightly  tenned  poetry.     Michaelis  (^Soi.  4  m  PraL 
iii^.  in  his  notes  on  Lowth,  heM  that  there  nerer  was 
mecie  in  Hebiew.  b«it  only  a  fiee  rhythm,  as  in  ledta- 
tive.  tlHHigh  even  less  tnmmeUed.     He  decłared  him- 
self  asainst  the  Masoretic  distinrtion  of  long  and  short 
row^Łs.  an«l  madę  the  rhythm  to  depend  npon  the  tonę 
syllable ;  adilio^r.  with  legard  to  fixed  and  legnłar  me- 
tre. that  what  has  evaded  such  dili^ent  seairh  he 
tb\Hicht  had  no  esistence.     On  the  subject  of  the 
rhyihtuical  oharacter  of  Hebrew  p.«try.  as  opposed  to 
nMMni^aL.  the  lemarks  of  Jebb  are  mnarkabły  appropTi- 
ate.     -  Hf  kwew  pt^etry,"  be  says  i  .S:i<rr.  Lii.  p.  20\  -  is 
uni\Trsal  poirtry :  the  poecir  of  ali  LuL;:aa^:es.  and  of  aU 
|>e\^*,>«^:  ihe  <x>Ikxmi>oa  of  wrnds  iwhaterer  may  hare 
U^^ru  ibe  ^mmL  lor  of  thi$  we  are  qui:e  i^rnocant  >  is  pri- 
manly  dirvcsevi  to  secore  the  besi  pi»«iUe  annoonconent 
anni  dt!vnmina:k«  of  the  sense:  I<t.  then.  a  translator 
^"••^A*  be  literał,  acd.  so  fisr  as  the  cerins  of  hi»  langnage 
wiU  pem:'.:.  kt  h:3i  pcYserre  the  or^ńnal  ocder  of  the 
wv«v^  and  h<  « ill  LuiAlli^Iy  pc:  :Le  ne-*ieT  in  posseasioo 
W'  al!,  or  neańy  all.  tb.ac  th«  UcCnrw  c«xc  can  give  to 
the  twtft  Hfcn^w  svi>.>)]Ar  of  thr  fine;««f=::  .-!ay.    Xow,  had 
;b^f>^  «xv::villy  1»kq  metre.  tbe  <&<«.  i:  »  presomed. 
cv>^  tarv'.*.y  hare  twa  $owb:  A.'a»evhat  most  hare 
Kfv«  sss:r.riot\i  t»?  the  iac><tB.7::i<<  cf  metrical  nece*- 
»«;\  :  I  be  5«c:^  x\<Lfd  Q«x  u£vanA:.y  hare  pR«ii4ninated 
orer  :he  3*>yir  i :  aai  the  ?vetry  c>'*.Ii  av>€  baw  beec  as 
ts  er-  ;je*«xfistvy  a:>i  «r:  hAracaLy  bs  a  r*>erTy.  not  of 
AM*-  ^  *<  ^'f  »^r.*j!v  to;  .'.•'  ;^--.jrJv    Ltł  »■<  ihi*  last  as- 
<en>  c*^  S.*v\-yr,  Sf  aŁi-<r:tfr7c>::<»i:  1  w  <i*i  be  under- 
$tvx^  asenr'.y  ;o  a^««^r:  ;hs:  9k.>:~>'>  Si^d  w,.cis  in  snbor- 
^t  *^i::  'c  t,"  A."cr»i  *x.»  ixs  iz,  łi-c-:oćw,  ns  ia  cłasskal 
txv:rT,  **•:«  i-:-»  :Sf  <rsiecv*  %;  :i*  ii--n^;  fc«.t  it  b 
bi.w  . »  JL  » "fr  ł'..V  :* .»;  :Se  w  p^*  »f  ibsr  7x>f ocal Soipt- 

t*  >  ^^  }  ,CA.dL,vK  -*jl:.  ł-  :h«»  '"ł:.!: 
:^e  *,»-  ■•i<  myłY  *u.ikr9<.':lv  iL&raB»  c?  i«<:  wbea  I  ssy 
5u.-f*vt-;'  :.Y  ^^r=vc>*(2Sw  1  Ehrss  jv  hanKO.-«s  as  to 
iw*v>«fr  :^  rv«C7^~  c^:«-  ^  &>^  t^  «ar  la  wyitafiiw,  and 
w  sjsocs:  *xvaifMs;aMS£:  im  whach  papose 
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the  eadence  of  trell-modulated  prose  wonld  fully  answer; 
a  fact  wbich  will  not  be  controreited  by  any  person 
with  a  moderately  good  ear  that  haa  ever  heard  a  chap- 
tcr  of  laaiah  skilfuU^  read  from  our  authorized  trans- 
lation ;  that  han  ever  listened  to  one  of  Kent's  anthems 
well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the  Mestiak  of  Han- 
del" 

Abarfoanel  (on  Isa.  ▼)  makes  three  diyiaions  of  He- 
brew  poetry,  including  in  the  first  ihe  modem  poems 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabie,  are  constructed  ao- 
cording  to  modem  principles  of  yersification.  Among 
the  second  dass  he  arranges  siich  as  bave  no  metre,  bat 
are  ulapted  to  roelodiea.  In  these  occur  the  poetical 
forms  of  worda,  lengthened  and  abbreviated,  and  the 
like.  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  of  Moses  in  £xod. 
XT,  DeuL  xxxii,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of 
David.  The  third  class  includes  those  compoaitions 
which  are  distingutshed  not  by  their  form,  but  by  the 
figuiative  character  of  their  descriptions,  aa  the  Song  of 
Sungs,  and  the  song  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  abaence  of  any  reg- 
ularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition  of 
Hcbrew  poetry  roay  be  roentioned  Richard  Simon 
(//ór.  Crit.  du  V,  T,  i,  c  8,  p.  57),  Wasmuth  (Inst.  Ace, 
Htbr.  p.  14),  Alstedius  {Enc,  BibL  c.  27,  p.  257),  the  au- 
thor  of  the  book  Cozri,  and  R.  Azariah  de  Roissi,  in  his 
book  entitled  Meor  Enayim,  The  author  of  the  book 
Cozri  beld  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  roetre  bound  by 
the  lawa  of  diction,  becauae  their  poetry,  being  in- 
tended  to  be  sung,  was  independent  of  metrical  laws. 
R.  Azaiiah  expre88es  his  approbetion  of  the  opinions 
of  Cozri  and  AlMirbanel,  who  deny  the  existenoe  of  songs 
in  ScripŁure  composed  after  the  manner  of  modem  He- 
brew  poems,  but  he  adds,  nerertbeless,  that  beyond 
doubt  there  are  other  measures  which  depend  upon 
the  sense.  Mendelssohn  (on  £xod.  xv)  also  rejects  the 
system  of  niSflSrCi  P.*^*łn'^  (literally,  pegs  and  vow- 
eb).  R.  Azariah  appears  to  have  anticipated  bishop 
Lowth  in  hia  theory  of  parallelism :  at  any  ratę  his 
treatise  oontaina  the  germ  which  Lowth  developed, 
and  may  be  considered,  aa  Jebb  calla  it,  the  technical 
basia  of  his  system.  But  it  also  contains  other  ele- 
menta,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  His  condu- 
sion,  in  Lowth *8  words  {Isaiah^  P<^1*  diss.),  was  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  That  the  sacred  songs  have  andoubtedly  certain 
measures  and  proportions;  which,  however,  do  not  con- 
aist  in  the  number  of  syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect, 
according  to  the  furm  of  the  modem  yerse  which  the 
Jews  make  use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (though  the  Arabie  prosody,  he  obsenres,  is 
too  oomplicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language) ; 
but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of  things 
— that  is,  the  subject  and  the  predicate  and  their  ad- 
juncta,  in  every  sentence  and  proposition.  Thus  a 
phrase  oontaining  two  parts  of  a  proposition  consists 
of  two  measures;  add  another  containing  two  morę, 
and  they  become  four  measures;  another  again,  con- 
taining three  parta  of  a  proposition,  consists  of  three 
measures ;  add  to  it  another  of  the  like,  and  you  have 
six  meaaurcs."  The  following  example  will  serye  for 
an  iliustration : 

Thy*rfght-hand,  O-Jehorah,  i«-fr1orions  in-power, 
Thy-right-hand,  OJehovah,  haih-cnuhed  the-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  hyphens  form  terms,  and  the 
two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be  called 
tetraroeters.  **  Upon  the  whole,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  poetical  parta  of  the  Hebrew  Scńpturea  are 
not  compoaed  according  to  the  rules  and  measures  of 
certain  feet,  dissyllables,  tńsyllables,  or  the  like,  as  the 
poems  of  the  modem  Jews  are ;  but  nevertheleas  have 
undoubtedly  other  measures  which  depend  on  things, 
aa  abore  explained.  For  this  reason  they  are  morę 
exoellent  than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  qoantity  of  sy]]able(>.  Of 
thia,  he  aaya,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the  Songs  of 
the  Pfopheta.    For  do  you  not  aee,  if  you  tranalate 


some  of  them  into  another  language,  that  they  atill 
keep  and  rctain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  part?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  rersea  the 
measures  of  which  anse  from  a  certain  quantity  and 
number  of  syllables.**  Lowth  expre8ses  his  generał 
agreement  with  R.  Azariah's  exposition  of  the  rhyth- 
mus  of  things ;  but  instead  of  regarding  terms  or  phrases 
or  senses  in  single  lines,  aa  measures,  he  considered 
"  only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  yerse  to  an* 
other  which  arisea  from  the  correapondence  of  terma, 
and  from  the  form  of  construction ;  from  whence  re- 
sults  a  rhythmus  of  propositlons,  and  a  harmony  of  sen- 
tences."  But  Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  morę 
completely  anticipated  by  Schottgen  in  a  treatise,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Bora  uAraica, 
i,  1249-1263, tiiss.  vi,  "  de  £xergaaia  Sacra."  Thia  e3>- 
ergańa  he  defines  to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  aen- 
tences  signifying  the  same  thing;  ao  that  extrgatia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  synonymy 
does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those  Hebrew  writ- 
ings  which  rise  above  the  level  of  hiatorical  narrative 
and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then 
laid  down,  each  illustrated  by  three  example8,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  far  Schottgen^s  system  oor- 
responded  with  Lowth's.  (1.)  Perfect  exergiuia  is  when 
the  members  of  the  two  clausea  oorrespond,  each  to 
each,  as  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  7 ;  Numb.  xxiv,  17 ;  Lukę  i, 
47.  (2.)  Sometimes  in  the  second  dause  the  subject 
is  omitted,  aa  in  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Prov.  vii,  19 ;  Paa.  cxxix, 
8.  (3.)  Sometimea  part  of  the  subject  ia  omitted,  aa 
in  Psa.  xxxvii,  30;  cii,  28;  laa.  liii,  5.  (4.)  The  pred- 
icate is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clauae,  as  in 
Numb.  xxiv,  5;  Psa.  xxxiii,  12 ;  cxxiii,  6.  (5.)  Some- 
times part  only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  in  Psa.  lvii, 
9 ;  ciii,  1 ;  cxxix,  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added  in  one  mem- 
ber  which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  aa  in  Numb.  xxiii, 
18 ;  Psa.  cii,  29 ;  Dan.  xii,  3.  (7.)  Sometimea  two  prop- 
ositions  will  occur,  treating  of  different  things,  but  re- 
ferring  to  one  generał  proposition,  aa  in  Psa.  xciv,  9 ; 
cxxviii,  3;  Wisd.  iii,  16.  (8.)  Cases  occur,  in  which 
the  second  proposition  is  the  contrary  of  the  first,  as  in 
Prov.  XV,  8;  xiv,  1,  U.  (9.)  Entire  propositiona  an- 
swer each  to  each,  although  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  not  the  same,  as  in  Psa.  li,  7 ;  cxix,  168 ;  Jer.  viii, 
22.  (10.)  £xfrgasia  is  found  with  three  members,  aa 
in  Psa.  i,  1 ;  cxxx,  5 ;  lii,  9.  These  canons  Schdttgen 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scńpture,  of  which  he 
gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing Dissertation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his  pred- 
ecessors,  there  cai^  be  no  question  that  the  delivery 
of  Lowth^s  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  subse- 
quent  publitation  of  his  translation  of.  Isaiah,  formed 
an  lera  in  the  literaturę  of  the  subject  morę  marked 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his  system  we  have 
already  given  (§  i)  a  somewhat  detailed  accounr,  which 
we  here  slightly  expand ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  sińce  his  time,  and  whatever  modificaŁions  of  his 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  sub6equent 
writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabetical 
poems  as  the  basis  of  his  inyestigation,  because  in  them 
the  yerses  x>r  stanzas  were  morę  distincUy  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of 
yerses  properly  so  called,  ^'  of  yerses  regulated  by  some 
ob8crvation  of  harmony  or  eadence ;  of  measure,  num- 
bers,  or  rhythm,"  and  that  this  harmony  does  not  aiise 
from  rhyme,  but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  correapondence  of  one 
verse  or  Hne  with  another,  and  dividc8  it  into  three 
classes— synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic 

(o.)  Parallel  lines  tynonymous  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expreasing  the  same  sense  in  different  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  which 
are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : 
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•*  (KJdMTtb,  in-thy-ftreogth  the-ldos  thjiU-reJok« ; 
And-in-thy-ealratioD  how  greatly  uia11-be-«zii!Ł ! 
Tbe-dMire  of^bis-lieart  thoo-bast-gTtioted  nnto-bim ; 
Aud-tbe-feąneat  oMii»-Ups  thoa-hast-oot  denicd** 

(Psa.zzi,l,2). 

"  For  the-moih  ghaH-coosame^them  like-tt-ganneot : 
And-tbe-worm  shalt-eat-ibem  like  woti!: 


Łion;  ID  wbicb  word  docs  not  answer  to  word  and 
lence  to  sentoice,  n  eqaiyalent  or  oi^Mate ;  but  Łfaere 
U  a  eorrespondence  and  eąnality  between  diflereot  pcop- 
oationsy  in  respect  of  the  shi^  and  tum  of  the  whole 
sentcnce,  and  ot  the  oonstnictiye  parta — such  as  Doun 
answeriug  to  noan,  rerb  to  Teib,  member  to  member, 

Andnnj^lTation  to-Uiemge  oHages-  (l«a.  Ii.  7. 8).        ^*^T^  ^"^  negative,  interrogatire  to  interrogatire. 

_      .„  .       .  .  ,        ..  ,        w-  u  ¥ ..V    One  of  tbe  esamples  of  oooitnicure  paTaliels  giren  by 

It  will  be  obaerred  from  tbe  exampkfl  wbich  Lowth  ;  j^^^j^  ^  j,^  i  t  ^7  r—  o  -? 

mes  that  tbe  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of  tbree  I 

tames  onlj  of  one.     Sometimes  the  lines  consist  each  j     ^either  did  I  withdraw  mjself  backwaid— 
of  a  douUe  member,  or  two  propoŃtions,  as  Psa.  cxUv,  I  f^re  mj  back  to  the  smitere, 

5,  6 :  Isa.  lxr,  21,  22.     PaiaUels  aie  formcl  alao  by  a  i*^*,"?  i^S'}^.}^  £^  JJ^fiJ^^^^fi^^  ^""^ ' 

'     ^.        j-      _.    *■  *v    js    *        .  /Du-  I        *•   «  My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spittfng." 

repetition  of  part  of  tbe  first  sentence  (Ptoa.  1xxtii,  1, .  '  ■-      » 

11,  16 :  Isa.  xxvi,  5,  6 ;  Hoł  vi,  4) ;  and  soroctiroes  a .  JeW)  gives  as  an  iUostration  Pha.  xix,  7-10 : 

part  bas  to  be  supplied  from  the  fonner  to  complete  the  j  "  The  law  of  Jehorah  ia  perfect,  conrertlng  the  soni. 

sentence  (2  Sam.  xxiL  41 :  Job  xxvi.  5;  Isa.  xli,  28).  |     The  jertlmoDj  of  Jehorah  is  snre.  maktos  wise  the 

Pandlel  tripleto  occnr  in  Job  iii,  4,  6.  9 ;  Pfca.  cxii,  10 ; ,  «mpie,   etc 

Isa.  ix,  20 ;  Jod  iii,  13.     £xamples  of  pandlels  of  four ,  It  is  iostnictive,  as  sbowing  how  difficolt,  if  not  impos> 

fincs,  in  wbicb  two  dtsticfas  fonn  one  stanra,  are  Pfca. '  «»>le,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  dassification  of  Hebrew 

xxxyu,  1, 2;  Isa.  i,  3;  xlix,  4;  Amoa  i,  2.    In  pcriods   poetiy,  to  obserye  thai  this  rery  paseage  is  given  by 

of  fire  lines  the  odd  linę  sometimes  comcs  in  between  "  Gesenins  as  an  example  of  s^-nonymous  parallelism, 

two  distichs,  as  in  Job  viii,  5, 6 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  7 ;  Hos.  xiv, ;  wbile  De  Wette  calls  it  syntbetic     The  illustration  of 

9:  Jod  ui,  16;  or  after  two  distichs  doses  the  stanza, '  synthcUcparallelismqaotedbyGe9eniusisPsa.xxvii,4: 

as  in  Isa.  xliv,  26.     Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of    **  One  thhig  I  a»k  fmm  Jehorah. 

fbarlines  is  fbond  in  FBa.dii,ll,12;  Isa. xxx,  16;  bot 

tbe  most  striking  examples  of  the  alternate  qi]atrain 

ve  Deut.  xxxii,  2ó,  42,  the  first  linę  forming  a  contin- 

nous  sense  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the 

Iborth  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Gen.  xlix,  6).     In  Isa.  1,   In  thts  kind  of  paralletism,  as  Noidhdmer  (^Gntnu  A  naL 

10  we  find  an  alternate  qaatTaui  foUowed  by  a  fifth   p.  87)  obsenres^  "an  idea  is  neither  repeated  nor  ful- 

Kne.    To  this  first  division  of  Lowth*s  Jebb  objects  that   lowed  by  its  oppoeite,  bat  is  kept  in  view  by  the  writer, 

the  name  nfmomgmotu  is  inappropriate,  for  the  second ,  whiie  be  proceeds  to  devdop  and  enforce  his  meaniDg 

danse,  with  few  exceptioiis,  ^dirmiJUs  the  preceding  j  by  accessory  ideas  and  modifications.** 

danse,  and  geneially  so  as  to  rise  above  it.  fonning  a  t      [d.)  To  the  tbree  kindsof  parallelism  above  described 

aort  of  dimax  in  the  sense.**    This  peculiarity  was  rec-  ;  Jebb  adds  a  fourtb,  which  aeems  rather  to  be  an  unneces- 

ognized  by  Lowth  himself  in  his  4th  Pnelection,  where  j  gary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  otbcrsw    He 

be  says,  ** idem  iterant,  variant,  aagent,**  thiis  marking   denominates  it  ńiłrortried paraU^ism,ia  which  be saya, 

a  Gumaiatłve  force  in  this  kind  of  paralleltsm.     The  I  ^*  there  are  stanzas  so  constnictcd  that,  whatever  be 

same  was  observed  by  Apb.  Newcome  in  his  Prefsce   the  number  of  lines,  the  fint  linę  shall  be  parmlld  with 

to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given  in  which  "the   the  last;  the  second  with  the  penoltimate;  and  so 

following  dauses  so  diyersify  the  preceding  ones  as  to   throughoat  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  boirow 

rise  above  them**  (Isa.  xlii,  7;  xliii,  16;  Psa.  xcv,  2;   a  military  phrase,  from  fianks  to  centrę"  (Sacr,  Lii, 

dv,  1 ).     Jebb,  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  appeals   p.  53).     Thus : 

to  the  passages  ąootcd  by  Lowth  (PSa.  xxi,  12;  cvii,  uji-  gon,  If  thine  hesrt  be  włse. 

38;  Isa.  lv,  6,  7),  and  saggests  as  a  morę  appropriate  My  heart  alto  shall  rejiMce: 

name  for  panllelism  of  this  kind,  cognate  paralUlism  '  Yea,  roj  reins  shall  rejoice 

(^tftfor.  ^1/.  p.  5«;.  «~   *-  (Prov.  xxiiM5, 16). 


It  will  I  seek  after— 
Mj  dwełling  iu  the  hoose  of  Jdrarah  all  the  dajs  of 

my  life. 
To  benold  the  beanty  of  Jehovah, 

And  to  ioąaire  in  his  tempie.'* 


(6.)  Lowth*s  second  division  is  cnUithetic parallelism; 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by  an  oppo- 
sition  of  terms  and  sentiments;  when  the  second  is  eon- 
trasted  with  the  fiist,  sometimes  in  expresftioos,  come> 


"Unto  Tbee  do  I  Itft  np  minę  eyes,  O  Thoa  that  dwellest 

Id  tbe  beaveDe : 

Behołd  as  the  ejes  of  aenrants  to  the  hand  of  their 

mastera : 

*- •    -^«-^  ^..1..  ^  *v-*  •K-  1^^ .  ^f *-.u-^-  As  the  eye*  of  a  malden  to  the  hands  of  ber  mistre^s: 

times  in  sense  only,  so  that  the  dcgrees  of  antithesis  are      -g^^^  ^  if^j^  ^^  eycs  to  Jeboyah  onr  Ood,  nntil  he 

ranons.     As  for  example :  '  bare  mercy  opon  as'  (P^a.  cxxlii,  1,  S>. 

"  •  r**^"**.?  reJ«J»**>,t^  ^'*'/'^l  V.         .w  _«  l^pon  examinine  thcse  and  the  other  examp]e8  ouotetl 

Bot  a  foolish  sou  is  the  grief  of  his  mother**  '  ^  r       -s 

(Proy.  X,  1). 

**  The  memory  of  the  Jast  is  a  blessing ; 


by  bishop  Jebb  in  stipport  of  his  new  diyision,  to  whicb 
he  attaches  great  importance.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pe- 
Bat  tbe  nanie  of  tbe  wicked  shall  roi**  (Prov.  x,  7).  ■  culiarity  consists  in  the  structare  of  the  stanza.  and  not 
The  gnomie  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  aboands  wilh  illas-  \  >"  '^e  natare  of  the  parallelism ;  and  any  one  wbo  reads 
traUons  of  antiibetic  panllelism.  Other  examples  are i  Ewalds  eUborate  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
Psa.  XX  7  8 :  I  ^il^  ńse  from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to 

"  The«*  in  chariots.  and  those  In  hor«s;  -"^'"P*  *«  ^^^^fj-  ^^^""^  P^^.,f^r!!^,  ^  ^^! 

Biit  we  in  ihe  name  of  Jehovnb  onr  God  will  be  stroog.    character  of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  hibor  lost  and 

Tbey  are  bowed  dowD,  niid  f.illen :  i  ia  vain,  resolting  on1v  in  a  system  which  is  no  system. 

But  we  are  riscn.  and  maiiiiału  oarKlvc«  firm."       |  ^^^  i„  ^y^  to  which  the  exciptions  are  more  no^seious 

Comp.  aLso  Psa.  xxx,  5;  xxxvii,  10, 11 ;  Isa.  liv,  10 ;  ix, .  than  the  example& 

10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  parallelism  Jebb  appropri-  |  A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to  the 
ately  remarks :  ^  The  antithefic  ptiraUtlism  aeryes  to  ,  dassification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which  morę  re- 
mark  the  broad  djj^tinctions  between  truth  and  false-  .  gard  was  had  to  the  rhytbm.  The  four  kinds  of  parał- 
hood,  and  good  and  evłł:  the  ayputte  ptiralUlism  dis-  ,  lelism  are:  1.  That  which  consists  in  an  equal  nomber 
charges  the  roore  difficult  and  roore  critical  function  of  i  of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen.  iv,  23.  This  he 
discriminating  between  different  degrees  of  truth  and ,  calls  the  original  and  perfect  kind  of  parallelisro  of 
good  on  the  one  hand,  of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the  i  members,  which  corresponds  with  metre  and  rhyme, 
other^  (Sacr.  Lii,  p.  39).  without  being  identical  with  them  {Die  Paa/mea,  EiHk 

(c.)  Synthetic  or  construrtire  parallelitm,  where  the    §  7).     Uuder  this  head  are  many  minor  diyisions.    2. 
^  **  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  constmc-  i  Uneąoal  parallelism,  in  which  the  number  of  words  in 
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the  nMmben  is  not  Łhe  same.  This  again  is  dmded  into 
r-a,  The  simple,  as  Psa.  lxviii,  88.  6.  The  composite, 
coiłsistiiłg  of  the  synonymoos  (Job  x,  1 ;  Psa.  xxxvi,  7), 
the  aotithetic  (Psa.  xv,  4),  and  Łhe  synthetic  (xv,  6).  c 
That  in  which  the  simple  member  is  disproportionately 
smali  (xl,  10).  dL  Where  the  composite  member  grows 
up  into  three  or  more  sentences  (i,  8;  lxv,  10).  e,  In- 
stead  of  the  doae  parallelism  there  sometimes  occurs  a 
short  additional  clause,  as  in  Psa.  xxiii,  8.  8.  Out  of 
the  panllelism,  which  is  uneąual  in  conseąuence  of  the 
composite  character  of  one  member,  another  is  devel- 
oped,  80  that  both  members  are  composite  (xxxi,  11). 
This  kind  of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdi- 
vision&  4.  Rhythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely 
in  the  extemal  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Psa.  xix, 
U  there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words : 


*'Moreover  by  them  was  thy  serrsnt  wanied, 
In  keepług  of  them  there  Is  great  reward/* 

In  Psa.  xxx,  8  the  ineąnality  is  remarkable.  In  Psa. 
xiv,  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and  in 
Pa.  xxxi,  23  two  double  members.  Dc  Wette  also  held 
that  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a 
composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our  strophes.  Thus 
in  Psa.  xlii,  xliii,  a  refrain  marks  the  condusion  of  a 
lai^r  rhythmical  period.  Soroethtng  similar  is  obsenr- 
able  in  Psa.  cvii.  This  artiHcial  structure  appears  to 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  Hebrew  literaturę,  and  to  the 
same  period  may  probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable 
gradational  rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songa  of  De- 
grees,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxxi.  U  miist  be  ob8erved  that  this 
gradational  rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumula- 
tive  parallelism  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  b  of 
a  much  earlier  datę,  and  bears  traces  of  less  effort  in 
the  coDDposition.  Strophes  of  a  certaiu  kind  are  found 
in  the  dphabetical  pieces  in  which  several  Masoretic 
dauses  belong  to  one  letter  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxxvii,  cxix ; 
Lam.  iii) ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  any  thiug  like  a 
strophical  character  is  found  in  poems  which  are  divided 
into  smaller  portions  by  a  refrain,  and  have  the  initial 
or  tinal  venie  the  same  or  similar  (Psa.  xxxix,  xlii, 
xliii).  In  the  opinion  of  some  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  Selah  is  suppoaed  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
essay  of  K58ter  {TheoŁ  Stud,  und  KrU.  1831,  p.  40-114) 
on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of  Yerses  in  He- 
brew poetr}*,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
versea  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  symroetry  as  the 
ver8e-members,  and  that  consequently  Hebrew  poetry 
is  essentially  strophical  in  character.  £wald's  treatise 
reąuires  moro  careful  cunsideration ;  but  it  must  be  read 
itaelf,  and  a  alight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given. 
Briefly  thus:  Yerscs  are  divided  into  ver8e-member8  in 
which  the  number  of  syllablcs  is  less  restrictcd,  as  there 
is  no  syllable  metre.  A  ver8e-member  generally  con- 
tains  from  8even  to  eight  syllables.  Two  members,  the 
rise  and  fali,  are  the  fuudamental  constituents.  Thus 
(Jadg.  V,  3) : 

"  Hear,  ye  kingu !  gf ye  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I  to  JehoYsh,  I  will  slng.*' 

To  this  all  other  mo<Uficaiions  mast  be  capable  of  being 
reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take  place  may  be 
either  aroplifications  or  continuations  of  the  rhythm,  or 
eoropoeitions  in  which  a  complete  rhythm  is  madę  the 
half  of  a  new  ooropound,  or  we  ,may  have  a  diminution 
or  enfeeblement  of  the  original.  To  the  two  members 
oorrespond  two  thooghts  which  eonstitute  the  life  of 
the  verse,  and  each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself. 
Gradations  of  symmetry  are  formed,  1.  By  the  echo  of 
the  whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
given  in  the  flrst  member  rises  again  in  the  second,  in 
order  to  exhau8t  itself  more  thon»ughly  (Gen.  iv,  28 ; 
Prov.  i,  8).  An  important  word  of  the  ^rst  member  of- 
Łen  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in  Psa.  xx,  8 ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  seoond  member  a  principal  part  of  the 
of  the  first  is  ftmber  deydoped,  as  Psa.  xlix,  5  [6]. 


2.  When  the  thooght  trails  through  two  members  of  a 
verse,  as  in  PSa.  ex,  5,  it  give8  rise  to  a  less  animated 
rhythm  (comp.  also  cxli,  10).  8.  Two  sentences  may 
be  bronght  together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply 
to  form  one  complex  thought;  the  extemal  harmony 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  re- 
mains.  This  may  be  called  the  intermediate  rhythm. 
The  forma  of  structure  assumed  by  the  ver8e  are  many. 
(1.)  There  is  the  single  member,  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  a  series  in  Psa.  xviii,  2;  xxiii,  1 ;  at 
the  end  of  a  series  in  £xod.  xv,  18 ;  Psa.  xcii,  9 ;  and  in 
the  middle,  after  a  short  pause,  in  Psa.  xxix,  7.  (2.)  The 
bimembral  verse  is  most  frequently  found,  consisting  of 
two  members  of  nearly  eqnal  weight.  (3.)  Yerses  of 
more  than  two  members  are  formed  either  by  increasing 
the  nnmber  of  members  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fali  may  be  reserved  for  the  third,  all  three 
possessing  the  same  power ;  or  by  combtning  four  mem- 
bers two  and  two,  m  in  Psa.  xviii,  7 ;  xxviii,  1. 

The  varietie8  of  this  structure  of  verBe  are  too  nn- 
merous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm  in 
Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free  that  of  necessity  the  va- 
rieties  of  verse- structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomie  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is  the 
one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  members  of 
seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to  each  other  as 
rise  and  fali,  contain  a  thesis  and  antithesis,  a  subject 
and  its  image.  This  is  the  oonstant  form  of  genuine 
gnomie  sentences  of  the  best  period.  Those  of  a  later 
datę  have  many  members  or  trail  themselves  through 
many  ver9es.  The  animation  of  the  lyrical  rhythm 
makes  it  break  through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to 
an  amplification  or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ; 
or  the  passionate  rspidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb 
the  simple  conoord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  uneąual 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classification 
of  yerse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words:  *'A11 
these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a  perfectly 
free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just  according  as 
it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to  vary  the  simple 
rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  flourishing 
period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the  verse  of  many  mem- 
bers to  predominate  whenever  the  diction  rises  with 
any  sublimity ;  neverthde8s,  the  standard  rhythm  still 
retnms  in  each  when  the  diction  flags,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  the  more  complex  rhythm  are  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  sev- 
erally  aocord  with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of 
emotion  and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late 
alphabetical  songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed 
choice  of  a  particular  versification — a  choice,  too,  madę 
with  designed  art — establishes  itself  firmly,  and  main- 
tains  itself  symmetrically  throughout  all  the  ver8es'* 
(Dichter  d,  A  Uen  Bundea^  i,  83 ;  transL  in  Kitto's  Journal, 
i,  318).  It  may,  however,  be  generally  ob8erved  that 
the  older  rhy  thms  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  accom- 
panied  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Numb.  xxi ; 
Exod. xv;  Judg.  v), and  that  in  the  time  of  David  the 
rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  development. 
By  the  end  of  the  8th  centurj'  RC.  the  decay  of  ver8i- 
fication  begins,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  artificial 
forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jcwish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  madę  in  remarking  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  R.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
tremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at  length,  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and  Bemard*8  Heh.  Gram, 
(vol.  ii.  No.  57),  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ac- 
count  of  modem  Hebrew  versification.  The  rules  are 
briefly  these :  1.  That  a  sentence  may  be  divided  into 
members,  some  of  which  contain  ftro,  three,  or  even/our 
words,  and  are  accordingly  termed  binary,  iemary,  and 
guatemary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Mnary,  temary,  or  quaiemary 
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membeni  cntirely,  ot  of  tbete  differeot  membcn  inter- 
mUcd.  8.  That  in  two  coii«ecaŁive  memben  it  U  ui 
eJegance  to  expreM  the  same  idea  in  different  words. 
4.  That  a  word  expre8sed  in  either  of  Łbeae  parallel 
inembers  ii  often  not  ezprened  in  the  alternate  mem- 
ber.  6.  That  a  word  without  an  accent,  being  joined 
to  another  word  by  Makheph^  is  generally  (though  not 
always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word  as  one.  It 
will  bo  scen  that  theso  rulet  are  ementially  the  same 
with  those  of  Lowth,  De  Wettc,  and  otber  writers  on 
parallcliam,  and  from  tbeir  simplicity  are  less  opeu  to 
obJocŁion  tłian  any  others  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusioiii  after  reviewing  the  Tarioos  tbeories 
wbich  havo  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  Ilebrew  poetry,  it  most  be  confessed  that  beyond  the 
discovery  of  very  broad  generał  lawa,  little  has  been 
dono  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory  system.  Prób- 
ably  this  want  of  succcss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  i8 
no  syiitqm  to  discovcr,  and  that  Ilebrew  poetry,  while 
pusiM)SM>d  in  the  higtiest  degree  of  all  sweetness  and  va- 
rloty  of  rhythm  and  melody^  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of 
Yemifłoation  as  we  underttand  the  term.  Some  advance 
towartls  an  elucidation  of  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
poctical  books,  and  especially  In  their  strophic  arrange- 
ment,  has  lioon  mado  by  Uelitzsch  in  his  Commeniariet ; 
but  tiie  whole  subjcct  admits  of  a  morę  careful  and  mi- 
nutę adjuitment  of  tht  dauses  and  pbrases  than  has 
yet  boen  aohicved. 

Moilfrn  Ilebrew  poetry,  al  though  tolerably  copiousi 
is  altogcthor  oast  in  the  mould  of  the  poeros  of  the  ser- 
eral  Kuro|)can  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  are  scat- 
tertMl,  and  is  thcroforo  stitłiy  artiticial,  generally  with 
rhymo,  etc.  U  is  of  little  value  thcologtcally.  A  very 
fair  collection  of  specimons  roay  be  soen  in  Martinct*8 
J/¥hraUck9  CkrrHomaikie  (lUiroberg,  1837). 

V.  y<iVrrci/M»v.— Kngland  has  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  |>ath  in  this  branch  by  tho  abovo>noticed  publica- 
tiou  of  bishop  li0wth's  eU*gant  and  leamed  Płtrłecłiones 
d^  iS*(łor*(i  iWW  Hfbt^torHm  (^()xon.  1763,  wbich  may  be 
fouud  also  in  rgt>Uni  ThftuHf\  vol.  xxxi ;  the  editions 
haviug  Michaeii»'s  \ot(9  et  A;raW<ra  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred;  that  of  Oxon.  18t0«  is  good:  the  work  was 
translateti  into  Engli«h  by  l*regory).  On  the  didactic 
piH>tr>*  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may  consult  Umbreit, 
Synicht  SuL  Kinieituny ;  Khode,  Ik  IV/.  /*fW«r.  Strpi- 
tniui  OmtiH,  Hfbrufor^  im/),  et  6'rwcor.  (^łlaviu  18(H)); 
Vttger»  y>p  i*tin%biiUtr,  Jtsu  mtłHnty  etc.  (Leipa.  18*28). 
Le  CkMv\  in  bis  łtMioik,  CmtrrA.  ix,  tiUi  sq.«  has  givcn 
what  is  worth  atteotion;  eee  also  ł/iti,  ci^yiie  de  la 
Vu4sit  ches  irs  //*6r,  in  the  *'  Histoiy  of  the  Acaileroy  of 
IuscriptioD9>"  xxiii,  92  sq«  But  the  work  which  bas, 
tt«xt  tu  that  uf  Lowtb,  exerted  the  gieatest  influence, 
i»  a  poethumotts  and  unfiui»hed  piece  of  the  celebrateil 
llenkr.  w  bo  bas  fcreated  the  subjeot  with  extraordinarT 
elu4uenoe  aud  Waming.  Yom  liria  litr  Kbi-aUckm  /V- 
#«M  V^78:f,  to  be  fottud  in  his  coU<^Heil  writtngs;  al9o 
TuUiig.  18iK>;  and  CarUrabe,  18:*6>;  see  also  UU^er. 
i)«e  HrUJcHMst  der  Hróraer  ^LAUilahut,  18U>  ;  and  Uut- 
t«u«tvin«  IHe  poeL  Litrt\ML  d.  uiim  hnt^lii.  ^Mannh. 
18;k>^«  Tbe  siibj«>ci  ot*  m«tre  ha»  b«^n  »kilt\iUy  haiulU\l 
bv  BkrUennanu.  IVnmt*4  lihfr  tL  Mrtrii  ikr  //r^/iirr 
vB«'ri.  tSKt\  Muoh  u$<M'ul  inlV>nxi«(km  roay  be  fouml 
Ul  IV  \\\'ue'!»  ^WłifY-h.'  •>!  ik  .4.  /*«.<  ^ilvid.  1840;  trait»- 
Uu>l  u?tv>  KiuU^h  by  rhv\Hlorv  lVirker.  Bi>«Cim.  l84oK 
lu  \VeiUvU»\»xl»  lUbW  tniK^Uium^  of  tht*  po^cu**!  jkht- 
i>>sr>  iiiji\  lv  KKimU  tu  whioh  r\^>r3<nl  i*  ł>aid  lo  rhythm 
aiia  ^xviicAl  iorm:  a  \^rrY  valu«l4e  pit^W  in  Hi'brvw 
łH^tir^.  tK»th  K*  Ktu*  aml  jmN4AiK>»»  iway  be  tlnind  in 

i''*  .v«  l\>>«o*u  lN>P;  aiKl  W"  th^  /'•^7'4«r*  \^il>ivL 
lSwvi' .  tsi;  vhv  NfM,  uUcNi,  «iKl  tu\^  9atislao<^^y  «x^ 
Oto  iNf  9*,^  ^vC  k*  by  K««kU  /•»>  f^v^  An^^tr  uv*  A.rn 
i^tk^.*s  »i»v^:i.»<cv'tu  lxv.*  5»s  4  \vi?sJivo\  Sv  aK^  <"♦>- 
eK>ł  *v»łM.^«,k  II I  AJ.:  C»ri\:v»\,  ;v^^v  .M*  /ł>.,  <\rj«^ 
K  \,  j*;.  u.  x\  »;  N>hni  v*\  .'<»  .'\^cbi  //i'  ^^y>^,  i^Uci«łc4. 
ir.\v\   ,\v>\  K<x-'^'i   J«».   ♦•  ii«>  ,■    SaAl>*.-hv;!i»   I  .wi  »«,»■ 


tains  the  most  oomplete  aooonnt  of  all  the  rarioas  the- 
ories) ;  Nicolas,  Fomie  de  la  Poede  Ilibraiątie  (Paria^ 
1833) ;  Sarchi,  Heb.  Poełry,  AncienŁ  and  Modem  (Loud. 
1824) ;  Wenrich,  De  Poesim  Heb.  et  A  rab,  indole  (Leipz. 
1843);  Meier,  Getch.  der  poet,  National '  Literatur  der 
H^aer  (Leipz.  18Ó3);  the  commentaries  of  De  Wette, 
Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld  on  the  Psalms;  and  the  works 
enumerated  in  Danz,  Unirereal-TheoL  Wdrłerbuckj  p. 
215  sq.;  in  Darling,  Cyclop<edia  Bibliographia  (Uoly 
Scriptures),  coL  28  sq.;  and  in  SchafTs  essay  on  the 
Poetical  Books  oftke  O,  T.,  prefixed  to  tbe  Am.  ed.  of 
Lange'8  Commeniary  on  Job,  p.  viL 

POETRY,  Hkbrew  (^Post-Biblica!),  In  speaking  of 
post-Biblical  poetry,  we  mean  those  poetical  productions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  so-called  Sopkeriu 
AffCf  i.  e.  from  about  B.C.  600  to  A.D.  70.  Prodactions 
written  after  this  period  are  properly  designated  by  the 
name  Neo-H^aic  Poetry, 

Tbe  divine  8ervice  of  the  second  Tempie,  under  Ezrs 
and  his  successors,  was  mainly  a  restoration,  mther  thsn 
a  new  institute ;  but  the  inspired  materiał  for  liturgy  was 
now  morę  copious.  The  Psalms,  several  of  which,  like 
the  melodious  swan-song  of  a  departing  inspiration,  were 
written  in  the  £zra-Nehemiah  time,  formed  of  thcm- 
selyes  a  prtmary  element.  So,  at  tbe  Feast  of  Tabems- 
cles,  the  Asaphites  chanted  the  Conjitemini  of  the  118th 
Psalm  (£zra  iii,  10,  11;  comp.  Neh.  xii,  24;  1  Obron. 
xxvi,  1).  The  titles  given  to  some  Psalms  by  tlie  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  indicate  a  stated  use  of  thera  st 
certain  periods  of  week-day  and  Sabbath  worship  (comp. 
Misbna,  Taamid,  ad  fin. ;  Sopherim,  sect.  18 ;  and  the 
inscriptions  for  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint,  eridently 
rendered  from  Ilebrew  ooes).  Thus  P»a.  xxiv  is  called 
\l/aXfioc  . . .  r^c  ^<aC  aafi(idTOv ;  xlviii,  ^etrrćpc  <Ta/3- 
l3drov\  xciv, nTpaSi  aa^fidroy ;  xxix, ilioŁiov trKiprijci 
xxxviii,  irepi  oafijSoToy ;  cxi-cxix,  'AXXi7Xot;fa.  The 
"fifteen  Songs  of  Degrees"  (niism   '^n"*©,  Chald. 

s^inn  -pDto-a  is  Tcxrxn  xni25,  l  e,  "tbe 

hymn  wbich  was  said  upon  the  steps  of  the  abyss*")  were 
eyidently  litargical,  and  probably  derive  their  name 
from  the  fifteen  semicircular  steps  at  tbe  Nicanor  gate 
of  the  great  court  of  the  Tempie,  on  which  the  Lerites 
stood  while  singing  them.  So  the  Misboa  (Svccak, 
V,  4):  *'On  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  into  the  women'9 
court,  corresponding  with  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees, 
stood  the  Lerites  with  their  instniments  of  musie,  and 
sang."  Besides,  the  Gnat  Halki  (q.  v.)  and  certain 
ventes  of  I^»lms  were  also  used,  as  may  be  secn  from  the 
treatise  Succttk,  iv,  5. 

The  poetry  of  this  period  is  preseired  in  four  forms : 
of  Tephiiltth^  Bfrakah,  ^^Air,  and  McuhaL 

I.  /'Af  Trpkilith.  or  Prciyer.— Of  this  form  we  have 
I  the  fourcuUecis  uffered  by  tbe  high-priest  on  the  Day  of 
I  Atonemeiu  [\.\.  \.\  as  pre:$erved in  the  Jenisalem  Gema- 
I  ra  and  MUlnu^h  Jelamdenu,  and  which  run  thus:  1.  For 
HitH^lj\v»>i  his  Family:  -Lord»  I  bave  committed  in- 
iquity,  I  hare  tnuis»n^essed,  I  bave  sinned,  I  and  my 
hou9e.  Parvion.  O  Li.>rd.  the  iniąnities  and  transgres- 
Mons  and  the  i^ins  which  I  have  committed  and  sinned 
U^fore  th(«e.  I  and  my  house.  as  it  is  written  in  the  lair 
of  Mi>jae9«  tby  serrant :  for  on  that  day  will  be  atone  for 
v\>u  to  make  >^hi  dean.  frx.Hn  all  yoar  tnnsfrFeańoas  shall 
y^  l»^f»»re  Jeht»vah  be  ofeansed**  ^^  Yomak,  iii,  7).  2.  For 
//i¥i.<iv{/'(r«ti  tke  FrirstM*MMi:  *'Lonl,  I  have  committed 
ini^uity.  1  have  truisirn^^sed.  I  hare  sumed,  I  and  my 
hotr«e,  atui  the  »^i5  ot'  Aarun,  thy  consecrated  people. 
I  be«>tvh  ihee.  Li»nt  to  panion  tbe  iniąnities,  trans- 
^Tv^oi»^  and  $it)s  whioh  I  and  nr  bonse,  and  the  sons 
v4*  Aaroiu  thy  ivuji^*rate\l  pełnie,  have  pefvetady  com- 
mitted. as  it  b<  written  in  tbe  law  uf  Mosea,  thy-senrant : 
tv^  %>•»  I  hat  day."  eto.  y  i^t-L  iv.  2\  S»  For  Oi  Ptoj^  at 
\t  \^  .'  ^  Lot\*.  thy  )wf >Ie.  tbe  hoase  of  lanel,  have  dooe 
{HrverseJy ;  th«*y  hA\-v  transęreawd.  they  have  sinned 
l>eK'rv  ih<v.  I  be^>t\*h  of  thie  L*»łd  to  pBidon  tbe  io- 
K^ui.ies.  tnu?::«4rTv?%«\H».  aisd  sios  wbicb  Uiy  peopłe,  tbe 
hv>use  Ol  I  ^nel.  baw  j^fnrersfły  cTinitte^  and  by  which 
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they  hare  sinned  and  traoBgresaed ;  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  thy  seirant :  for  on  Łhat  day,"  etc 
4.  Wke»  ke  catne  outfrom  the  Holy  ofHolies :  "  May  it 
pleaae  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  neither  this  day  nor  during  thU  year  any  captiy- 
ity  come  upon  os ;  yet  if  captiyity  befall  us  this  day  or 
this  year,  let  it  be  to  a  place  where  the  law  is  culti- 
rated.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  no  want  come  upon  us  eitber 
this  day  or  this  year;  but  if  want  yisit  us  this  day  or 
this  year,  let  it  be  due  to  the  liberality  of  our  cbaritable 
deedsL  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  this  year  may  become  a  year 
of  chcapnesd,  of  f ukiess,  of  intercourse,  and  of  trade :  a 
year  with  abundance  of  rain,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew : 
one  in  which  thy  people  Israel  shall  not  require  assist- 
ance  one  from  anotber.  And  listen  not  to  the  prayers 
of  tbose  who  go  forth  on  a  joumey.  And  as  to  thy 
pa)ple  Israel,  may  no  enemy  exalt  himself  against 
them.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Saron 
may  not  become  thetr  graves." 

II.  The  Berakakj  or  Benediction, — The  benedictory 
adoration  of  the  name  and  dominion  of  God  is  a  most 
proper  and  all-pervading  element  in  the  Hebrew  litur- 
gy.  Many  of  their  prayers  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
herakahs  at  the  close  of  the  scyeral  books  of  the  Psalms 
(I^xli,  13;  lxxii,  18;  lxxxtx,  53;  cyi,48)  were  prob- 
ably  added  by  £zra,  or  the  prophetical  men  of  his  time, 
OD  the  finał  arrangement  of  the  canonical  Psalter  (comp. 
on  these  doxologie8  GrStz,  in  Monatuchrift  Jur  d.  Ju- 
daUhumj  1872,  xxi,  481  8q.)>  Thoee  which  accompany 
the  prayera  of  the  Shemoneh  Esrehj  or  eighteen  benedio- 
tłons  [comp.  the  art.  LrruROY],  are  belieyed  to  be  of 
the  same  period.  Thus  Maimonides :  "These  benedic- 
tions  were  appointed  by  Ezra  the  topherf  and  the  heth' 
dm;  and  no  man  hath  power  to  diminish  from  or  add  to 
Ihem"  {nUchoth  Keriath  Shema,  i,  7 ;  and  HUch,  Tejila, 
if  11).  *^In  the  innumerable  instances  where,  in  the 
Mishna  and  Aboda,  this  form  occurs,  in  which  the  eyer- 
luting  name  ia  hallowed,  and  the  truth  of  the  diyine 
dominion  b  reyerently  confessed,  it  appears  to  haye 
been  the  pious  desire  of  the  institutors  of  the  synagogne 
ńtnal  that  supplicatton,  with  prayer  and  thanksgiying, 
fihotild  giye  a  spirit  and  tonę  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  affairs  of  Hebrew  life 
haye  the  prescription  of  their  appropriate  benedictions" 
(comp.  BeracAothf  eh.  yi-ix;  Jiosh  ha^Shanah,  iy,  5; 
TaottUk,  ii,  2,  etc). 

III.  The  Shir,  or  Song,  ChanŁ  (from  sheuar,  11T^, 
Sansc  fiffar,  swara,  "  a  song ;"  the  Arab.  zabara,  i.  q. 
fatara^  whence  zubar,  like  the  Hebrew  mumor,  of  the 
ume  import),  is  a  metrical  composition,  designed  for 
chanting,  and  consisting  generally  of  the  strophe,  anti- 
stropbe,  and  epode.  We  haye  a  fine  Biblical  model  in 
tbe  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodu8,  on  which  see  Kennicott 
Md  I/)wth.  Apart  from  the  diyine  poetry  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  there  are  but  scanty  remains  of  Hebrew  aongs  of 
a  datę  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem.  In  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara  we  come  upon  a  few  reminiscences 
of  Ihem,  as  in  the  treatise  Succah,  fol.  53,  col.  1,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  solemnities  of  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
enuides,  we  find  the  foUowing  chant : 

TnX  PIOTO  ANI>  TBK  MBN  OF  aSMOWN. 

"O  happy  yontb,  deyoted  snge, 
Who  will  not  pnt  to  sbame  our  age  I 

TUR  PKNrnSMTB. 

**  o  happy,  also,  Is  onr  age, 
'Which  uow  atones  for  youth,  not  sagę  1 

oHoane. 

"O  banpy  be  on  whom  no  guilt  doth  rest. 
And  he  who  Binn*d  with  pardon  shall  be  blest" 

These  songs  were  accompanied  by  the  musical  instru- 
ttents  of  the  Leyites,  who  stood  on  the  fifteen  steps 
"^hich  led  to  the  court  of  the  women.  Herę  is  anotber, 
A  aort  of  confeasion  madę  by  the  Leyites  at  the  same 


feast  "  When  the  Leyites,**  says  the  Mishna,  *'  reached 
the  gate  that  leads  out  to  the  east,  they  tumed  west- 
ward,  their  faces  being  towards  the  Tempie,  and  em* 
ployed  these  words : 

"Onr  fathers,  here  eetabllshed  by  thy  gmce, 
Had  tnru*d  their  backs  npon  thy  holy  place, 
And  to  the  rielng  snn  they  set  their  face ; 
Biit  we  wili  tnrn  to  thee,  Jebovah  God, 
Onr  eyes  are  set  on  thee,  Jebovah  God.** 

Anotber  fragment  of  a  song  bas  been  preseryed  in  the 
Mishna  {TaanUh,  ad  fin.),  and  was  sung  on  the  15th 
day  of  Ab,  when  the  collection  of  wood  required  in  the 
sanctuary  was  finished.  Then  the  maidens  all  went 
forth,  arrayed  in  wbite  garments  specially  lent  them, 
that  80  rich  and  poor  might  be  on  an  equfility,  into  the 
yineyards  around  Jeruaalem,  where  they  danced  and 
Bung: 

"Aronnd  fn  clrcle  gay  the  Hebrew  maidens  fee, 
From  them  the  nappy  youth  their  pnrtners  choose ; 
Remeraber  beauty  soon  Us  charms  mnst  lose, 
And  seek  to  win  a  maid  of  fair  degree. 

*'When  fadlne  grace  and  beanty  Iow  are  lald, 
Yet  ber  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  praise  await ; 
God  blessed  her  handlwork,  and,  in  the  gnte, 

*Her  works  ha^e  foUowed  her,*  it  shnll  be  sald.** 

IY.  The  Mashal. — This  word,  according  to  its  San- 
scrito-Shemitic  root,  denotes  comparison  or  resemblance. 
"  In  the  older  Hebrew  writings  the  word  is  applied  to 
prophecy,  to  doctrine,  to  history  in  the  loflier  style,  and 
to  instruction  giyen  in  a  kind  of  poetic  form,  sometimes 
with  the  accoropaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  musie ; 
because,  in  these  yarious  manners  of  instruction,  mate- 
riał thinga  are  employed  in  the  way  of  parallel  or  com- 
parison, to  illustrate  tbose  which  are  supersensible  or 
spirituaL  Hence  mashal  became  a  generał  name  for  all 
poetry  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  or  eyery-day  ccon- 
omy  of  life,  with  a  still  morę  s|>ecific  application  to  a 
distinct  epigraromatic  saying,  proverb,  maxim,  or  re- 
flection,  carrying  in  itself  some  important  principle  or 
rule  of  conduct  The  mashal,  then,  may  be  said  to  cou- 
sist  commonly  of  two  clements:  the  thesis,  principal 
fact  or  lesson,  and  the  type,  emblem,  or  allusion  by 
which  it  is  explained  or  euforced.  The  latter  may  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  naturę,  or  an  imaginar}'  trans- 
action  in  common  life  {parahU)\  or  an  emblematic 
group  of  human  agents  (japohgue) ;  or  of  agenta  non- 
human,  with  an  understood  designation  {/aUe),  Some- 
times the  mashal  takes  a  mathematical  cast ;  and  the 
doctrine  or  principle  is  laid  down  aftcr  a  certain  arith- 
metical  proportion  or  canon,  nddah  (Proy.  yi,  16 ;  xxx, 
15, 18,  21 ;  Ecdus.  xxiii,  16;  xxy,  1,  8,  9;  xxyi,  5,  25 ; 
1,  27,  28).  When  there  is  no  image  or  allusion  of  these 
kinds  used,  the  mashal  bccomcs  sometimes  an  acute, 
recondite,  yet  generally  pleasant  assertion  or  problem — 
gryphos,  the  '  riddle,*  or  ^  enigma ;'  in  Hebrew,  chidah, 
n*!*^!!  (Judg.  xiy,  12);  and  sometimes  an  axiom  or 
oracie  of  practical  wisdom — massa,  K^p,  a  '  burden,'  a 
weighty  saying,  from  masa,  *to  bear;'  and  when  eon- 
yeyed  in  a  brilliant,  sparkling  style  of  speaking  it  be* 

comes  melUsah,  nsC^^TS,  the  pleasant  witticism  or  the 
pungent  reproof.  The  remaining  form  of  the  mashal  is 
the  motto  (apophthegm),  where  some  rooral  is  senten- 
tiously  expres8ed  without  a  simile,  and  generally  with- 
out  the  parallelism,  as  we  see  in  the  mottoes  of  the 
Hebrew  sages  in  the  book  A  hothj*  Of  such  mottoes,  we 
mention  the  foUowing  of  Hillel : 

"The  morę  flesh,  the  morę  worms; 
The  morę  ricbes,  the  morę  care : 
The  morę  wlves,  the  morę  witchcraft,"  etc. ; 
or: 

"  Becanse  thon  madest  fioat, 
Tbey  madę  thee  flont ; 
In  tnrn,  who  niade  thee  float 
Shall  also  float"— 

this  haying  reference  to  a  skuli  floating  on  the  water; 
or: 

"Each  one  who  seeks  a  name, 
^   Shall  only  loae  hla  famę ; 
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Who  Bdds  not  to  hU  lorę, 
SiiHll  lu£>e  it  morę  nnd  morę ; 
Rich  oue  deaenrefl  to  perish 
W  ho  ftudy  does  not  cnerish; 
That  mnn  shall  surely  fade 

Who  with  his  crown  (i.  e.  of  leaming  or  merit)  does 
trade." 

A  Taluable  relic  of  meahalim  w  preseired  in  a  book 
known  among  as  as  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SirtKhj  from  which  we  will  quote  a  few  sentences: 
"Honor  the  phyaician  before  you  require  his  aid" 
(xxxviił,  1).  "Three  things  are  contrary  to  all  reason : 
a  proud  beggar;  a  rich  roan  who  denies  it  (liyes  and 
acts  as  if  he  were  poor) ;  and  an  old  man  who  commits 
adultery"  (xxv,  3,  4).  "A  good  wife  is  a  good  gift; 
snch  is  granted  to  him  who  fears  the  Lord.  A  bad  wife 
is  a  leprosy  to  her  husband ;  let  him  divorce  ber,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  leprosy"  (eh.  xxvi).  "  Before  you 
Yow,  consider  the  vow'*  (xxviii,  23).     See  Parable. 

The  non-Palestinian  poetry  of  this  time  we  pass  over, 
it  being  written  in  Greek.  See  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschickłe 
der  judiscken  Poesie,  p.  17-29,  177  są. ;  Etheridge,  In- 
trodudum  to  ffebrew  Literaturę,  p.  92  sq. ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literaturę^  p.  35  sq.;  Edcrsbeim,  łłistory 
ofthe  Jewish  Nation,  p.  349  8q.,  559  8q. ;  id.  The  Tempie j 
its  Ministry  and  Sercices  as  Uiey  were  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christj  p.  246  8q.,  270  sq.,  266  8q.     (B.  F.) 

POETRY,  CuRiSTiAN.     See  Hymnolooy;  P8A]> 

MODY. 

Pogglo,  Bracciolini  Gioyanni  -  Franceisco,  a 
celebrated  Italian  humanist,  who  contributed  richly  to 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the  period  of  the  Ital- 
ian Kenaissance,  and  did  much  to  encourage  scholar- 
ship  in  the  Church  of  Romę,  was  bom  at  Terranuora, 
near  Florence,  in  1380.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
notary,  and  studied  the  Latin  language  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Giovanni  di  Ravenna,  the  Greek  under  Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras,  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  Hebrew, 
a  fact  which  confutes  the  opinion  of  Huetius  and  others, 
who  have  said  that  this  language  was  not  cultivated 
in  Italy  till  after  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  After 
the  completion  of  his  education  he  went  to  Romc,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  copyist,  and  finally  cntered  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  cardinal  di  Bari.  In  1413  Poggio  was 
appointed  apostolic  secretary,  a  poorly  paid  charge, 
which  he  occupied  forty  years.  Thus  he  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  brilliant  surroundings.  Kight  popes 
beqacathed  him  to  one  anuther,  as  if  he  had  belonged 
to  the  chattcls  of  SU  Peter.  The  life  which  he  led  in 
the  Office  he  held  was  favorable  to  study,  and  he  de- 
Yoted  much  of  it  to  inąuiries  intu  antiquity.  His  great 
title  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  is  the  zeal  he  displayed 
in  the  search  fur  the  monuments  of  Roman  literaturę. 
He  madę  his  most  important  discoYeries  during  a  pro- 
tracted  stay  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  repaircd  in  1414 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  vijiitcd  the 
library  of  the  monastery  of  St,  Gall,  which  he  found  in 
a  kind  of  dungeon.  Herę  be  diMovered  a  copy,  almost 
coroplete,  of  Quiutilian'8  Institutiones  Oratoria ,  of  which 
fragments  only  were  known  at  the  time ;  four  books  of 
the  Argonautica  of  Yalerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Commen- 
taries  of  Asoonius  Pedianus.  Afterwards  he  found,  in 
divers  places,  the  Jlistory  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and 
Frontinuss  TrecUise  on  A ąueducts,  The  searches  which 
he  caused  to  be  madę  in  the  monasteries  of  France  and 
Germany  brought  to  light  the  works  of  Manilius,  of 
Vitruviu9,  of  Columella,  of  Priscianus,  of  Nouins  llar- 
cellus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pocms  of  Lucretius 
and  Siliua  Italicus,  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  twelve  com- 
edies  of  Plautus,  etc. 

The  freedom  with  which  Poggio  criticised  seYcral 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  e/^pecially  in  the  afTair 
of  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  punished  with  a  short  dis- 
gracc,  during  which  he  Yisited  England.  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  received  him  with  distinction. 
But  as  little  effect  foHowed  the  brilliant  promiaes  of  the 
prelate,  and  as  the  English  librarics  offered  no  tempta- 


tions  to  a  man  of  Poggio*s  propenaiŁies,  he  left  a  coun- 
try the  inhabitauts  of  which  he  describes  as  plunged 
in  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  retumcd  to  Korne  at 
the  close  of  1420.  He  was  reinstated  into  his  former 
charge.  The  calm  which  the  pontifical  court  enjoyed 
for  some  years  gave  him  fuli  leisure  to  correspond  with 
his  friends  Niccoli,  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  TraYersari,  etc, 
and  to  write  several  dialogues  and  philosophical  tTea> 
tises,  in  which  he  expo8es  without  mercy  the  failin^ 
of  monks  and  priests,  which  Poggio  was  most  conape- 
tent  to  describe,  as  he  had  himself  at  the  tioae  tbree 
sons  by  a  mistress,  though  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  II Ls 
own  course  he  excuses  in  the  following  pleasantry,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  St.  Angelo :  •*  You 
say  that  I  have  sous,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  cleric ; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  does  not  bccome  a  laic.  I 
may  answer  that  I  have  sons,  which  is  fitting  for  laics ; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been  the  custom  of  clerics :  but  I  w-ill  not 
defend  my  failings  by  any  excuse.'* 

When,  after  the  accession  of  Eugenius  IV,  in  1434,  a 
sedition  compelled  the  pope  to  retire  to  Florence,  Pog- 
gio set  out  on  his  way  to  join  his  master.  He  was 
taken  by  soldiers  of  Piccinino,  and  given  his  liberty 
only  after  a  heavy  ransom  paid  by  his  friends.  In 
Florence  he  met  Filelfo,  against  whom  he  had  long  en- 
tertained  a  secret  jealousy,  which  changed  into  actual 
hatred  when  his  Ycnerated  and  beloved  Niccoli  was  the 
object  of  a  Yiolent  attack  from  Filelfo.  He  launched 
against  his  enemy  a  libel,  in  which  he  heaped  u p  all  the 
mostinjurious  and  obscenc  expressious  which  the  Latin 
language  would  afTord.  Filelfo  answered  him  in  the 
same  style ;  whereupon  Poggio  replied  in  a  stUl  morę 
insulting  strain.  After  a  truce  of  four  years  this  edify- 
ing  dispute  between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  their  time  recommenced :  Poggio  wrote  against  Fi- 
lelfo a  libel  fuli  of  the  most  atrocious  accusationa,  al- 
most all  of  his  own  invention.  Filelfo  again  retumed 
the  blow.  They  were  reconciled  aften^'ard8;  neither 
had  daroagcd  himself  in  the  eyes  of  their  contempo- 
raries,  who  enjoyed  these  invecŁive8  as  literary  dainties. 
Meanwhile  Poggio  had  bought  a  Yilla  in  the  Yicinity 
of  Florence,  and  formed  there  a  museum  of  sculptures, 
medjds,  and  other  objecŁs  of  art  Towards  the  close  of 
1435  he  had  married  the  young  and  beautiful  Yaggia 
di  Bondelmonti.  He  was  poor  and  on  the  decline  of 
life ;  but  the  young  heiress  of  an  illustrious  and  ancient 
family  was  in  love  with  his  literary  famę,  which  bad 
induced  the  senate  of  Florence  to  grant  immunity  from 
taxes  to  him  and  his  descendants.  His  married  life 
was  a  happy  one. 

He  retumed  to  Romę  with  the  papai  court,  after  a 
sojourn  of  ten  years  at  Florence.     During  this  period 
he  had  published  a  choice  selection  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed  two  dialogues,  fuli  of  the  m(»t  curious  remarks  on 
the  manners  of  his  time  (jOn  Nobility  and  On  the  Mis- 
fortunes  ofPrinces),    He  had,  besides,  written  the  pan- 
egyrics  of  Niccoli,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  of  the  cardinal 
Albergato,  and  of  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.     At  the  rcąuest 
of  pope  Nicholas  V,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor, 
he  translated  into  Latin  the  first  flve  books  of  Diodoms 
Siculus;  about  the  same  time  he  dedicated  his  ver- 
sion  of  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia  to  Alfonso,  king  of  Na- 
ples,  and  compelled  the  king,  by  the  sarcastic  remarks 
with  which  he  filled  his  letters  to  his  friends,  to  reward 
him  with  a  present  of  six  hundred  ducats,  whereupon 
he  chanted,  in  the  most  pompous  strains,  the  encomiums 
of  the  king.     Tu  please  pope  Nicholas,  he  wrote  a  Yio- 
lent invcctive  against  the  antipope,  Felix  Y.    He  wrote 
also,  under  the  same  pope's  auspices,  an  interesting  dia- 
logue  On  the  Vicvtsitudes  of  Fortune,  which,  besides 
many  curious  incidents  in  the  history  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  contains  an  account  ofthe  jour- 
ney  ofthe  Yenetian  Niccolo  Conti  into  India  and  Persia, 
and  a  precious  description  of  the  monuments  of  Roroe 
as  they  were  at  his  time.     During  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  Romę  in  1450,  he  retired  to  his  birthplace, 
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where  be  paolisbed  bis  ikmoiis  FaoeiiiB,  a  coUection  of 
takfl^  partly  borrowed  from  tbe  Ynnch  fahluiuz^  and 
ezceasirely  lioeniious.     TbU  book  was  eagerly  read 
throttgboat  Europę.    Soon  afterwaids  be  publbhed  bU 
Historia  Diseeptatha  Catwwaiis,  a  dialogtie  fuli  of  aa- 
tińcal  atUcks  against  pbyńctaiis  and  law yera.     He  le- 
turned  to  Romę  in  1451,  but  in  1458  be  was  offered  tbe 
position  of  cbanceUor  of  tbe  republic  of  Florence,  aud  a 
few  montbs  after  bis  removal  to  tbat  city  was  in  addi- 
tion  madę  piior  of  tbe  arta.     In  tbe  lattcr  quallty  be 
hid  to  iook  to  tbe  inaiutenance  of  good  order  and  of 
tbe  public  liberties.    Tbougb  be  was  now  fully  seyenty- 
two  yeara  of  age,  be  applied  bimself  to  study  morę  in- 
tensely  than  ever;  and  in  tbat  last  period  of  bis  life, 
though  be  bad  an  employment  whlcb  took  up  mucb  of 
bis  time,be  composed  tbe  most  considerable  of  bis  worka. 
His  love  of  retirement  induced  bim  to  build  a  countr}'- 
honse  near  Florence,  wbich  be  called  bis  academy,  and 
in  whicb  be  took  mucb  delight.     He  always  spent  tbe 
sammer  there.     From  tbis  period  and  place  dates  bis 
History  of  Florence,  for  wbich  be  ooRBulted  the  ar- 
chi?e8  of  tbe  republic,  whicb  were  committcd  to  bis 
care.    Tbis  book  is  one  of  the  best  historical  works 
of  the  time.     Tbe  Florentines,  to  show  their  grateful- 
nesB.  erected  to  tbe  autbor  a  statuę,  wbich  now  forms 
partofa  groap  of  tbe  twelve  apoetles  in  tbe  church  of 
&  Maria  del  Fiore.     Poggio  died  at  Florence  Oct.  80, 
1459.    He  bad  some  estir«iable  parts,  but  these  can- 
not  make  os  forget  his  vindictive  character,  his  irasci- 
bility,  bis  bad  manners  and  bad  moralsw     Poggio  ap- 
pean  by  bis  works  to  bave  bad  a  great  passion  for  let- 
ten,  and  as  great  a  regard  for  thoee  tbat  cultirated 
tbem,    He  ezcelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literaturę,  and 
was  one  of  fcbe  principal  restorers  of  it.     His  pursuits 
were  nut  conlined  to  profane  autiąulty :  we  see  by  his 
ąuotations  tbat  he  was  yersed  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  tbe  fathers,  aud  especially  in  tbe  writings  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine.^  Poggio*s  treatises,  especially 
bis  dialogiies,  are  feeble  imitatious  of  the  classics; 
though  written  in  an  easy,  witty,  and  sometimes  ele- 
gant manner,  they  are  fuli  of  aolecisms,  Italicisms,  and 
evea  barbarisms.    His  letters  are  altogether  neglected. 
Bat  tbe  rest  of  his  writings  are  stiU  read,  owing  to 
thfir  rariety  of  subjects,  to  some  ingenious  ideas,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  speech,  sometimes  tbe  grace,  by 
wbich  they  are  characterized.     His  Work$  were  puh- 
lished  at  Strasburg  (1510,  foL;  1518,  4to),  at  Paris 
(1511,  4to;  1513,  foL),  and  at  Basie  (1538,  fol.).    The 
laiter  edition,  by  BefcŃel,  Is  the  best;  but  it  is  still  in- 
complete,  and  does  not  contain  the  following  works, 
afterwards  published  apart:  De  Hypocrieia  (Lyons, 
1679,  4to),  a  violent  pamphlet  against  the  clergy : — 
Historia  Florentina  (Yen.  1715,  4to;  and  in  tom.  xx 
of  the  Scriptort9  of  Muratori),  translated  into  Jtalian 
by  Giao>nao,  the  tbird  of  tbe  five  sons  wbom  Poggio 
bad  by  his  legitimate  wife  (Yen.  1476,  fol. ;  Florence, 
1492  and  1598, 4Ło)  i—De  Varietaie  Fortuna  (Par.  1728, 
4Ło),  witb  fifty-seTen  unpublished  lMUr$  of  Poggio. 
Tbe  Facelia  have  often  been  printed  apart  (1470, 4to ; 
Ferrara,  1471;  Ntiremb.  1475;  Milan,  1477;  Par.  1478, 
4to ;  Utrecht,  1797, 2  vols.  24mo).    Poggio's  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  Diodorus  Siculus  was  published  at  Yenice 
(1473,  1476,  foL)  and  at  Basie  (1530,  1578,  fol.).     See 
Thorachmidt,  Viła  Poggia  (Wittemb.  1713);  Kecanate. 
Viia  (Yen.  1715) ;  Lenfant,  Po^n^uma  (1720,  and  enlarged 
1721);  Niceron,  Mimoiret,  yoL  ix;  Shepherd,  Lifo  of 
Poggio  (Lond.  1802,  8vo) ;  Nisard,  Le*  GladiaUun  de 
la  Ripubliąue  de*  Ijełtres,  yoL  i ;  TroUope,  Hittory  of 
Ploretice  (aee  lndex  in  vol.  t)  ;  Hallam,  Literary  Hisł. 
of  Europę  (Harper^s  edition),  i,  64, 92 ;  id.  Middle  A  ges 
(aee  Index) ;  Christian  Sckools  and  Schoktrs,  ii,  806- 
310;  Piper,  Monumental  Theologie,  §  148, 150, 158, 214 ; 
Milman,  Laiin  Christianie,  viii,  123 ;  Fdinb.  Ret,  lxiv, 
32  8q.;  Schlegel,  HiaL  of  Literaturę,  lect.  xi;  Hoefer, 
Xuuc,  Biog,  Ginirak^  s.  v. 

Pogoda  is  in  S]avic  my  thology  the  name  of  a  god 
of  the  spring  aud  of  fine  weather.    Pogoda  is  a  pure 


Slavic  word,  and  roeans  weather,  He  is  snppbsed  to 
have  been  of  a  kind  and  amiable  dispoeition — the  god 
of  sunny  weather,  of  bright  skies,  of  smiling  springs; 
yet  the  ąualification  of  dobra  (good)  would  seem  to  be 
ueoessary  in  sucb  a  case.  The  description  given  of  his 
exterior  appeaiance  is  perbaps  still  less  authentic  than 
tbat  of  his  functions:  young  and  beautiful,  crowned 
with  blue  flowers,  blue  wings  on  his  sboulders,  clotfaed 
in  a  blue  garment  interwoven  with  Bilver,  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  flowers  rcsting  quietly  in  tbe  bright  air.  It  is 
not  likely  tbat  the  Slaves  one  thousand  years  ago  could 
have  drawn  sucb  pictures  of  their  gods. 

Pohlman,  William  John,  a  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed  (Dutch)  Cburcb,  was  boru  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1812,  of  pious  parents  wbo  belonged  to  the  Lutberan 
Church.  His  father  was  of  German  dcscent.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  Bixteen,  he  united  with  the  First  Beformed 
Church  of  Albany,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Ludlow. 
Devoting  bimself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  Pohlman 
studied  three  years  at  tbe  Albany  Academy,  entered 
Kutgcrs  College  in  1832,  graduated  in  1834,  and  then 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Kew  Brunswick. 
While  a  student  in  tbis  institution  he  consecrated  bim- 
self to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  In  August,  1836, 
he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  memorable  letter, 
which  conduded  with  these  sentences :  "  I  wish  to  en- 
list  for  life.  If  in  your  view  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I 
lay  my  all  at  your  feet.  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  nonę, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.'  Send  me  abroad  to 
publish  glad  tidings  to  the  idol-eerving  nations.  Send 
me  to  tbe  most  desert  part  of  all  the  bowling  wilder- 
nesses  of  heathenism,  to  the  most  barbarous  dimes,  or 
to  morę  civilized  regions.  Send  me  to  tbe  millions  of 
pagans,  to  the  foUowers  of  tbe  faise  propbct,  to  tbe  Jews 
or  tbe  Geutiles,  to  Catholics  or  Protestanta.  Send  me, 
in  tine,  wherever  God  opens  an  effectual  door.  Send 
mc — 'for  uecessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel'  to  the  perisbing  bea- 
then."  In  tbis  spirit  he  was  sent  to  Bonieo.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelt8t  in  April,  1838,  by  tbe  Classis 
of  Albany,  and  with  bis  wife,  a  sister  of  tbe  late  Dr. 
John  Scudder,  tbe  famous  missionary  to  India,  sailed 
for  his  field  May  25.  They  arriyed  at  tbe  island  of 
Java  Sept.  10,  and  after  a  brief  sojoum  at  Singapore 
went  to  Batavia,  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
a  whole  year  before  the  Dutch  goyemment  would  per- 
mit  them  to  go  to  Borneo.  Meanwbile  be  studied  the 
Malay  language,  which  prcpared  bim  to  hołd  interconise 
with  the  people  to  wbom  be  was  sent.  After  the  year 
expired  he  settled  at  Pontianak,  in  Borneo,  aud  imroe- 
diately  began  bis  missionary  laborH.  Mrs.  Pohlman 
dicd  in  1845.  She  was  a  woman  of  like  spirit  with 
bimself  and  with  ber  brother— a  devoted,  intelligent, 
and  laborious  mis8ionar>'^*8  wife  and  sister.  After  six 
years  of  unremitting  toils  on  tbis  island,  Mr.  Pohlman 
was  transfcrred  to  China  in  1844,  with  the  Rev.  Eliba 
Doty,  to  establish  the  Amoy  Mission,  in  connection 
with  David  Abeel,  D.D.  Ile  bad  studied  the  Chinese 
language  during  bis  residence  in  Borneo,  and  so  was 
the  bet  ter  preparcd  to  do  efficient  work  at  once  in  bis 
new  field.  For  five  yenra  morę  be  gave  himself  np  un- 
re8€rvedlv  to  tbis  noble  seryice.  Dr.  AbeeFs  feeble 
health  compelled  bis  return  to  America  in  1845,  and  be 
died  in  1846.  See  Abeki^  Davii>.  But  the  mission 
was  planted  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices.  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  Amoy,  with  funds  from 
America,  when  there  were  but  three  communicant  mem- 
bers  of  tbe  mission.  Three  other  distinct  missionary 
churches,  all  of  which  are  now  self -  sustaining,  bave 
swarmed  out  of  this  bive.  Native  preachers  and  help- 
ers  haye  been  raised  up,  and  tbe  mission  bas  been  long 
regarded  as  a  model  of  eyangelizing  work  in  China. 
The  strictly  missionarv  work  in  Amoy  is  now  at  an 
end;  and  tbe  churches  there  would  doubtless  live  and 
grow  and  propagate  Christianity,  like  those  of  ancient 
times,  even  if  all  American  missionaries  were  witbdrawn 
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from  them.  Sach  is  the  frutt  of  the  labora  of  Mr.  Pohl- 
man  and  his  assoclates  and  succesaon.  His  raloable  life 
and  labon  were  saddenly  ended  at  Breaker^s  Point  by 
ahipwreck  of  the  yessel  on  which  he  was  bound  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Amoy,  Jan.  6, 1849.  Pirates  attacked  the 
sinking  ship,  but  "  Mr.  Pohlman  sprang  from  the  ship 
and  was  drowned."  The  ruling  principle  of  Mr.  Pohl- 
man's  life  was  his  oonsecration  to  God.  He  gave  himself 
and  his  all  to  Christ,  and  to  ^he  world  for  Cbrist^s  sake. 
He  spared  notbing.  He  was  **  totus  in  illis."  He  was 
amiable,  buoyant,  frank,  eamest,  enthosiastic,  and  te- 
nacious  to  the  last  degree  in  prosecuting  bis  good  pur- 
poses.  His  disposition  was  yeiy  cheerfuL  He  had  no 
crotchets.  Bat  with  practical  common-sense  and  in- 
tense  energy  and  zeat  he  lired  and  labored  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  His  preaching,  correspondence, 
and  public  serrices  glowed  with  this  one  spirit,  which 
bas  leffc  its  pennanent  impress  npon  the  mission  and 
Church  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  senrant. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

FoUly,  Francois  de,  a  French  engrarer,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1622  or  1623.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith.  After  working  for  three  ycars  in  the  studio  of 
Pierre  Daret,  he  went  to  Romę  in  1649,  and  rcmained 
there  until  1656.  He  engrared  during  his  stay  in  Italy 
Bome  drawings  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that  of 
Bloemaert.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  cngrared  with 
cqual  success  portraits  and  historical  subjecta.  His  por- 
traits  are  sought  for  even  now,  perhaps  less  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  an  art  which  must  be  cnnfessed  to  be 
somewhat  cold  and  monotonous,  than  of  tbe  persons 
they  represcnt.  Poiily  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
onlinary  engrarer  to  the  king.  He  reproduced  the 
worka  of  Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  Guido,  Carraccio, 
Le  Brun,  Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Poussin,  Ph.  de  Cham- 
pagne,  etc.  The  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his 
time  attracted  to  his  studio  a  number  of  pupils,  aroong 
them  Gerard  Edelinck,  Nicolas  de  Poiily,  his  brother, 
Scotin,  Roullet,  etc.  Poiily  and  his  brother  lived  to- 
gether  with  the  Mariettc  faraily,  fur  whom  Gerard 
worked.  Poiily  died  at  Paris,  March,  1693.  Though 
Poilly's  style  is  very  laborious,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  prints  which  bcar  his  namc,  in  which  how- 
ever  he  was  of  coursc  assisted  by  his  pupils.  His  mas- 
terpiece  is  the  print  from  Mignard'd  cclebrated  picture, 
now  lost,  of  San  Carlo  Bonomeo  adminUtering  the  Sac- 
ramerU  to  the  Milanese  attacked  trifh  t/ie  Piague,  A 
catalogue  of  his  prints  was  published  by  R.  Hecquet  in 
1752.  Sec  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale.,  s.  v. ;  Mrs. 
element,  Uandbooh  of  Pahiters,  SculptorSy  Arcfiitects, 
and  KngraverSy  s.  v. 

Poimen  (iroi/i^i/),  i.  e.  pastor^  is  a  name  giren  to 
minisŁers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New-Testament  writ- 
ings  and  by  the  early  Church.  U  is  a  term  recommend- 
ed  by  the  circumstance  chat  Christ  had  compared  him- 
self to  a  shepherd  and  his  people  to  a  flock ;  and  the 
apostle  Peter  had  called  him  the  Chief  Shepherd.  See 
Pastor. 

Pointed.  In  the  English  Prayer-book  the  PsaUinr, 
Venitf,  Te  Deum,  etc.,  are  punctuated  throughout  in  a 
pecullar  manner  by  the  insertion  of  a  colon  in  or  near 
the  middlc  of  each  verse  without  regard  to  grammatical 
rules.  This  is  done  with  the  design  of  facilicating 
the  chanting  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  nat- 
ural  diyision  of  the  yerse,  or  that  which  will  most 
readily  onrrespond  with  the  morement  of  the  chant- 
tune.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  title  of  the  English 
Prayer-book  states  that  the  Psalms  of  Darid  are 
*'  IMiinted  (or  punctuated)  aa  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  churches."  In  the  American  editions  the  grammat- 
ical punctuation  bas  been  restored,  and  the  above  por- 
tion  of  Łhe  title  omitted.— Staunton,  ICccki.  Diet.  p.  536. 

Pointed  Style,  especially  applied  to  tbe  Pointed 
arch,  is  an  architectural  term  first  used  in  the  14th 
century.  The  Pointed  style  occurs  in  Eg>'pt,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Mexico  in  ancient  buildings,  merely  as  a 


freak  of  the  architect,  an  aocident,  or  irregolaiity. 
Some  authors  bave  traced  its  origin  to  the  ayenues  of 
a  forest ;  otbers  have  seen  it  in  the  palm,  in  the  woodea 
churches  of  an  earlier  period,  or  the  intenecting  arcade. 
Some  refer  it  tu  the  Goths,  like  Warburton;  or  to  the 
Saracens,  like  Chństopher  Wren.    See  Gothic  Abchi* 

TECTURE. 

Pointer,  Johk,  an  English  divine  of  some  notę, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centuiy  as  chap- 
lain  uf  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  probably 
educated,  and  as  rector  of  Slapton.  He  published,  be- 
sides  seyeral  works  of  an  alŁogether  seciUar  character, 
Ozotdenses  A  cademia  (Lond.  1749,  12mo).  See  Alli- 
bonę,  Dia.  ofBrit.  and  A  mer.  A  uihors,  a.  v. 

Pointa,  Hebrew.    See  Masorah. 

PointSE,  Robert,  an  English  theologian  of  aome  re- 
pute,  flouriahed  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  Uniyersity,  and  was  madę 
perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  in  1554^  He  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  after  the  aocession  of  queen  Maiy, 
he  having  embraoed  the  Reformed  doctiinea,  and  pre- 
feiring  exile  to  abnegation  of  his  leligions  conrictions. 
He  went  to  Louvain,  and  eettled  there  as  pastor  of  a 
Protestant  oongregation.  He  wrote  seyeral  oontro- 
yersial  works  against  the  Romanists,  examining  their 
different  characteristic  doctńnes.  Among  these  are, 
Testimonits  for  the  Real  Pretence  (Lond.  1566, 16mo) : 
—  Mirade$  performed  by  the  EucharitŁ  (1570).  See 
Wood,  Athena  OxonMetuet,  iii,  715. 

Poiret,  Pierre,  a  French  philosopher  of  mysticsl 
tendency,  and  a  writer  whose  works  are  of  great  im- 
portance  to  the  students  of  French  theological  thought, 
was  born  at  Metjs  April  15, 1646.  He  lost  his  father.  a 
mechanic,  when  but  8ix  years  of  age.  As  he  showed 
some  disposition  for  the  fine  arts,  he  entered  as  an  ap- 
prentice  the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  where  he  leamed  the 
elements  of  drawing.  At  thirteen  years  hc  studied  htt- 
manities,  and  from  1661  to  1663  he  was  tutor  at  Ba^le, 
and  there  studied  at  the  same  time  philosophy  and  the- 
ology.  He  finally  entered  the  eyangellcal  ministry, 
and  ai^er  residing  for  a  while  at  Hanau,  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Heidelberg  in  1667;  married  there,  and  ac- 
quired  the  reputation  of  a  good  preachcr.  In  1672  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Anweiler,  in  tbe  duchy  of 
ZweibrUcken.  Herę  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Descartes,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Antoinette  Bourignon,  and 
commenced  to  tum  his  thoughts  towards  the  spir- 
itual  life.  In  1678  a  dangerous  illness  converted  him 
fully  to  mysticism.  The  war  baring  disturbed  his 
peaceful  studies,  he  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  then 
at  Hamburg,  in  Łhe  house  of  Mile.  Bourignon,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  attached  by  feelings  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  In  1680  he  established  himself  at  Amster- 
dam. Spcaking  of  his  exemplary  life  there,  Bayle  sa}'8 
that  "from  a  great  Cartesian  he  had  becoroe  so  pious 
that,  in  order  to  apply  himself  the  better  to  the  things 
of  heayen,  he  had  broken  off  almost  every  intercoursc 
with  the  earth."  In  order  to  live  in  morę  complete  se- 
dusion,  he  retired  in  1688  to  Rheinsberg,  near  Leydeo, 
where  he  spent  morę  than  thirty  years  in  the  excrcise 
of  piety,  and  in  the  composition  of  spińtual  and  ascetic 
works.  He  died  there  May  21,  1719.  Poiret  is  not 
the  founder  of  a  sect ;  he  established  no  conrenticlcis 
because  he  attached  no  importance  wbatever  to  do^- 
matical  questions.  His  theological  s}'8tem  lacked 
speculative  clearness  and  consistency,  and  was  rather 
a  6ubjective  theolog}'  of  the  adoring  beart  and  soar- 
ing  fancy  than  of  the  seeing  intellect  It  lays  Itttle 
stress  upon  the  forms  and  rules  of  any  particolar 
Church,  and  placed  the  ideał  of  the  Christian  life  in 
retired,  uninterrupted  communion  with  self  and  with 
God.  For  him,  morals  were  the  essence  of  religion. 
Hence  there  was  never  a  morę  tolerant  theologian. 
If  he  aroided  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  it  was 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  conscienoe.    Far  from 
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beiug^  iDdifferent,  be  was  foli  of  zeal  for  the  Christian 
religioo,  which  be  defended  on  Mveral  occaaionsy  espe- 
cially  against  Spinoza.  Ali  those  w  ho  were  aoquaint- 
ed  urith  him  agree  in  the  praiee  of  his  meekness,  his 
modest}',  the  purity  of  his  Ufe,  the  kindness  of  his 
heart.  It  would  be  unjost  to  deny  that  there  are  ex- 
cellent  things  in  his  worka.  He  displays  a  surprising 
sagacity  in  reaolTing  the  most  subtle  ąuestions  of  meta- 
physicS)  and  an  unoommon  talent  in  throwing  light  on 
the  most  obscnie  prindples  of  theosophy.  There  is  a 
methodical  spirit  in  his  writings,  which  is  a  fruit  of  his 
close  study  of  Descartes,  and  his  system,  under  an  ap- 
pearance  of  disorder,  is  admirably  connected  and  devel- 
oped.  He  left  about  forty  works,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  is  his  De  (Economia  Dwina^  under  the 
French  title,  UEconomie  Ditme^  ou  Sytteme  utdreraelf  et 
demoniri  des  (Eurres  et  des  Desseins  de  IHeu  envers  les 
Ilommes  (Amsterd.  1687, 7  yols.  8vo),  in  which  he  means 
to  show  with  certainty  the  generał  barmony  of  naturę 
and  grace,  of  philosophy  and  tbeology,  of  reason  and 
faith,  of  natund  and  Christian  ethica.  The  principle  of 
the  philosophic  fabric  which  Poiret  sought  to  construct, 
and  which  really  systeroatizes  and  also  explains  the 
wild  and  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  Bourignon..  is  abstrac- 
tion,  or  the  preference  of  a  presumed  illumination  to 
reason ;  the  same  in  essence  as  the  guietism  of  Molinos, 
rhe  iaatihiłation  of  the  Uindii  philosophy,  and  the  Jt- 
rM«  risioH  of  Bohme.  Theologically  there  are,  per> 
baps,  some  things  that  may  be  considered  yaluable  in 
Poiret^s  wridngs.  Oppoeed  on  the  one  band  to  Des- 
cartesy  and  on  the  other  to  the  then  growing  opinions 
o/  Łiocke,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  able  treatise 
{Fides  et  Rafio  coUata  ac  suo  uiraąue  loco  notfiia  ad- 
rersus  Principia  J,  Lockii),  Poiret  sought  to  mend 
weakness  of  reason  by  /aith,  and  badneas  of  will  by 
fp-ace.  Bat  the  extension  of  bis  religioos  notions  into 
the  proper  boundaries  of  apeculatiye  philosophy,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  strong  tendency  to  fanatlcbm,  points 
him  out  to  ua  as  one  of  the  most  decided  instances  of 
mysticism  in  bis  age.  Most  pecnliar  are  Poiret*s  Chris- 
tological  Tiews.  Aooording  to  eh.  xi  of  this  aame  trea- 
tise, the  (ideał)  Son  of  God  assomed  human  naturę  soon 
(i/ier  the  creation  of  man,  and  prior  to  his  fali,  in  such 
a  manner  that  be  (the  Son  of  God>  took  from  Adam  his 
body  and  a  diyine  souL  Poiret  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 
previous  to  his  incamation  in  the  Yirgin  Mary,  not  oniy 
yarious  manifestations,  but  also  human  "  emotions  and 
sufferings,'-  and  an  nnwear}'ing  intercession  for  man- 
kind,  his  brethren  (his  office  as  high-pńest).  But  in 
the  Yirgin  Mary  he  assumed  tnorial  flesh.  *'  The  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  assuming  the  ilesh  and  blood  of  the 
blessed  Yirgin,  is  as  liitle  coroposed  of  two  diiferent 
bodies  »s  a  wbite  and  shining  garment,  dipped  in  a  yes- 
sel  dark  and  fuli  of  color,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  matter  which  composes  this  darkness,  is  thereby 
cbanged  into  a  double  garment,  or  into  two  garments 
instead  of  one."  A  complete  list  of  Poiret'8  works  would 
be  uselem  witfaout  a  description  of  them,  for  which  we 
baye  not  space.  The  cnrious  may  consult  the  CatO" 
logue  Baisotuu,  in  the  Memoires  of  J.  P.  Nictśron  (Par. 
17Ż7-1745).  We  bave  room  berę  for  the  most  impor- 
tant writings  only.  Among  these  we  would  mention 
Cogitationes  Rationalis  de  Deo,  cmimo  et  tRah  (Amsterd. 
1677,  4to).  The  edition  ot  1715  bas  besides  a  disserta- 
tion  against  the  bidden  atheism  of  Bayle  and  Spinoza : 
— La  Paix  des  homtes  A  mes  dans  łoutes  les  Parłies  du 
Christiamsme  (ibid.  1687, 12mo).  He  advises  peace  in 
God  between  all  righteons  persons,  without  distinction 
of  communion  or  rite&  the  essential  is  to  go  to  God  by 
the  road  of  morality,  the  rest  is  of  little  account : — Idaa 
Theohgia  ChrisłiamB  juzła  Principia  J.  Baknń  (ibid. 
1G87,  r2roo).  He  avows  that  to  understand  Bohme  is 
all  but  impossible : — Les  Prineipes  soUdes  de  la  Religion 
et  de  la  Vie  Chretierme  appligues  a  TEducaiwn  des  JETn- 
fanU  (ibid.  1690, 1705, 12mo).  This  book,  disapproyed 
by  the  ministers  of  Hamburg,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Engiiabf  Flemisb,  and  Latini^Ds  ErudUione  tri- 


plici  solida,  superfidaria  et  falsa  lib,  iii  (ibid.  1692; 
12mo^  and  1707, 4to).  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  real  erudition  without  inspiration  from  aboye : 
^TMologie  du  Caur  (Cologne,  1696, 1697,  16mo)  i^La 
Tkeologie  rieUe^  rulgairement  dits  la  Theologie  Germa^ 
mque  (Amsterd.  1700, 12mo).  This  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man work  of  the  16th  centur}',  translated  before  by  Cas- 
talion,  had  been  published  in  1676.  Poiret  accompanied 
it  with  a  Letter  on  the  mystical  authors ;  the  latter  are 
180  in  number,  and  Poiret  gives  most  curious  details 
about  their  principles,  character.  life,  and  works : — The- 
oloffiiB  Afysticm  Idea  (ibid.  1702, 12mo)  i—Fides  et  Batio 
adcersus  Principia  J.  I^ochU  (ibid.  1707, 12mo) : — £t&- 
liotheca  MysUcorum  Selecta  (ibid.  1708,  8vo) : — Posthu- 
ma  (ibid.  1721,  4to).  Poiret  translated  The  ImUation 
o/ Jesus  Christ  (ibid.  1683, 12mo,  sev.  edit,),  which  he 
paraphrased  partly  acoording  to  the  interior  aense ;  the 
works  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (1691, 12mo),  and  those 
of  Angfele  de  Foligny  (1696,  12mo).  He  edited  the 
(Eutres  d^Antoinette  Bourignon  (Amsterd.  1679  and  fol- 
lowing,  19  yols.  12mo),  with  a  most  circumstantial  Li/e, 
which  was  reprinted  apart  (1683, 2  yols.  12mo),  and  fol- 
lowed  by  an  apologetic  Memoire,  iuscrtcd  in  the  A^cm- 
velles  de  la  RipubUgue  des  Letires  (1685) ;  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Seckendorf  {Monitum  Necessarium,  1686, 
4to) ;  seyeral  mystical  Opuscules ;  and  after  haying  pub- 
lished seyetal  of  the  writings  of  Mmc.  Guyon,  among 
others,  I^  Noweau  et  r Ancien  Testament  (Cologne, 
1713-1715, 20  yols.  12rao) ;  ber  Vie,  ia-Hepar  elle-meme 
(1720,  3  yols.  12mo) ;  and  ber  Poesies  (1722,  12mo), 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  with  great  care,  in  39 
yols.,  fumisbing  them  with  elaborate  introductions, 
prefaces,  and  apologies,  sufficient  to  make  seyeral  yol* 
umes  in  tbemselyes.  In  all  this  there  is  manifest, 
as  in  the  editing  of  MUe.  Bourignon's  writings,  a  re* 
markable  willinguess  to  hide  himself  entirely  behind 
the  beloyed  objects  upon  which  he  spcnds  his  toil ;  so 
that  now  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  much  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  whole  yolumes  is 
to  be  assigned  to  biroaelf  ratber  than  to  the  reputed  au- 
thors. Noarly  all  of  Poiret^s  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German.  See  Walch,  Re- 
Itgionsstreitigkeiten  ausser  der  erangeL-lutker,  Kirche, 
liy,  911  8q.;  Niceron,  Ilist,  des  Hommes  illu stres,  iy, 
144  sq. ;  x,  140  sq. ;  GrRsse,  LHeraturffesch,  yol.  iii,  pt.  iii, 
p.  479  sq.;  Erdmann,  Yersuch  tiner  Gesck.  d,  neuem 
PhUosopkie,  yol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  217  sq.;  Bibliotheca  Bre- 
mens,  Theol,  PhiloL  tom.  iii,  pt  i,  p.  75 ;  Noack,  Mystik, 
§  217;  Niedner,  Zeiischr,Jur  die  hisi.  Theol  1853-54; 
Hagenbach,  Yorlesungen  iiber  die  Kirchengesch,  iy,  826 
8q. ;  Domer,  On  the  Person  of  Christ,  i,  231  sq.;  Moreli, 
Specidatii-e  Philos,  o/ Europę,  p.  201 ;  Commeni,  de  Vita 
et  Saiptes Petri  Poiret^in  his Posihuma  (Amsterd.  1721, 
8vo) ;  Jcrvis,  IJist.  ofthe  Church  of  France  (see  Index) ; 
Hurst,  IJist.  of  Rationalism  (see  Indcx);  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante,  s.  y. ;  Histoire  des  Dognies  (see  In- 
dex). 

Poirey,  Fbaitcois,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1584  at  Yesoul.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  age  of  seyenteen  years ;  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
bumanities,  rhetorics,  philosophy,  and  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  appointed  superior  of  a  house  of  his  order  at  Nancy; 
rector  of  the  college  of  Lyons,  and  of  that  of  Dole.  He 
left,  IgMS  Holocausti  (Pont-£i-Moasson,  1629,  16roo) : — 
La  Mamere  de  se  disposer  a  hien  mourir  (Douai,  1638, 
16mo)  :—Le  bon  Pasteur  (Pont-^-Mousson,  1630, 12mo: 
~Ije  Science  des  Saints  (Par.  1638,  4to),  etc  He  died 
at  Dole  Noy.  25, 1637.— Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Genirale, 

8.V. 

Foirler,  Germain,  Dom,  a  leamed  French  Benedic- 
tine,  was  bom  Jan.  8, 1724,  at  Paria.  He  was  not  quite 
tiftecn  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  Congregation 
of  Saint-Maur.  After  teaching  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  houses  of  his  order,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  yisitor-general  of  France,  and  resigned  this  place 
for  another  which  was  morc  congeuial  to  his  tasteą, 
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that  of  gaarduin  of  the  archires  of  Saint-Denis.  In 
1762  he  published  in  the  NoureUe  Coliection  des  HisłO' 
rient  de  la  France^  roi.  xi,  whtch  ooutains  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  an  excellent  Preface,  which  forms  the  fourth 
part  of  it,  and  ia,  according  to  Dacicr,  the  most  sabstan- 
tial  and  best  work  ever  written  on  the  first  Capetian 
kingo.  Tired  of  the  troubles  by  which  his  congregation 
was  agitated,  he  left  it  in  1765,  but  re-entered  it  two  years 
later,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  archires  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pr^s.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  as  free  asso- 
ciate  into  the  Acadómie  des  Inscriptions.  During  the 
Kevolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  mon- 
uments,  and  cxerted  himself  actirely  in  presenring  from 
destruction  a  number  of  valuable  manascripts.  In  1796 
he  was  appointcd  librarian  of  the  Arsenał,  and  in  1800 
he  succeeded  Legrand  d'Aussy  in  the  National  Institute. 
He  united  to  a  rare  enidition  a  no  less  rare  modesty ;  he 
workcd  for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  the  work ;  hence 
his  easy  willingness  to  oommunicate  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searchcs  to  any  one  who  recurred  to  him.  His  death 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  benevolence; 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  their  testimonies  of  grati- 
tude— written  testimonies,  found,  M^ith  a  few  pieces  of 
money,  in  his  bureau — were  his  w  hole  treasure.  He 
wore  cheap  cIoŁhes,  and  coudemned  himself  to  priva- 
tions,  to  be  able  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 
He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  2, 1803.  Hesides  what  has  been 
mentioned,  he  wrote  several  historical  Afimoiresy  which 
were  read  in  the  acadeniy  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
etc.  See  Dacier,  Etoge  de  Dom  Poirier  (Paris,  1804, 
8vo). — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Poison  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Bibie  of 
two  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  terms,  but  they  are  so  gen- 
erał as  to  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews. 

1.  n^n,  chemak,  from  the  root  signifying  *^to  be 
hot,"  is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  winę  (Hos.  vii, 
5),  and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix,  27,  etc.), 
as  well  as  of  the  buming  venoro  of  poisonous  serpents 
(Deut«  xxxii,  24,  83;  Psa.  lviii,  4 ;  cxl,  3).  In  all  cases 
it  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable  or  minerał. 
Theonly  allusion  to  its  application  is  in  Job  vi,  4,  where 
reference  scems  to  be  madę  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
arrows  with  the  renom  of  a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin 
of  which  is  of  verr  remote  antiquity  (comp.  Homer, 
Od,  i,  261, 262 ;  Ovid,  Trigt,  iii,  10, 64;  Fa$t,  v,  897,  etc. ; 
Pilny,  xviii,  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xi,  499),  were  especially  skilled  in 
the  art.  Pilny  (vi,  34)  roentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pirates 
who  infested  the  Ked  Sea,  and  were  armed  with  poi- 
soned  arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree  (Pliny, 
xvi,  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls  (Pliny,  xxvii,  76) 
used  a  poisonous  herb,  limmm,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  "leopard's  bane,"  and  the  Scythians  dipped  their 
arrow-iioints  in  vipers*  venom  mixed  with  human  blooil. 
These  were  so  deadly  that  a  sligbt  scratch  inflicted  by 
them  was  fatal  (Pliny,  xi,  115).  The  practice  was  so 
Gommon  that  the  name  rottKÓy,  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison  gen- 
erallv.  See  Arrow.  In  Palestine  and  the  countries  ad- 
jacent  were  many  venomous  snakes,  as  well  as  insects, 
such  as  the  scorpion  and  the  scolopendra ;  but  no  such 
practice  obtained  among  the  Jews.  Poisonons  plants 
were  as  well  known  as  in  other  countries,  and  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ir,  38),  to  prevenŁ  mischief  by  the  accidental  shred- 
ding  of  a  wild  gourd  into  a  mess  of  pottage  prepared 
for  the  sons  of  the  propheta.  This  fruit  or  vegetable 
was  probably  the  colocynth ;  and  when  those  who  were 
about  to  partake  of  it  were  repellcd  by  its  nauseous  bit- 
temess,  the  prophet  oommanded  a  handful  of  meal  to 
be  thrown  into  the  pot,  and  thus  rendered  its  coutents 
fit  for  human  food.     Sec  Gourd. 

2.  U5<1  (once  d^"*,  Deut,  xxxii,  32),  ró«A,  if  a  poison 
at  all,  denotes  a  regetable  poison  primarily,  and  is  only 


twioe  (Deat.  xxxii,  83 ;  Job  xx,  16)  uaed  of  the  veiioin 
of  a  serpent.    In  other  passages  where  it  oocurs  it  is 
translated  "  gali"  in  the  A.  V.,  exoept  in  Hos.  x,  4, 
where  it  is  rendered  ^-hemlock."     In  the  nuurgin  of 
DeuL  xxix,  18  onr  translators,  feeling  the  unoertainty 
of  the  word,  gave  as  an  altematire  **  rof  A,  or,  a  paisoih' 
ful  herb,'"    Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  <» 
not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red.    That  bittemess  was  its  prevałling  characteristic 
is  evident  from  its  bcing  associated  with  womowood 
(Deut.  xxix,  18  [17]:  Lam.  iii,  19;  Amos  ri,  12),  and 
from  the  allusions  to  *' water  of  rosh"  in  Jer.  viii,  14;  ix, 
15;  xxiii,  15.     It  was  not  a  juice  or  liquid  (Psa.  lxiXf 
21  [22] ;  comp.  Mark  xr,  23),  but  probably  a  lutter 
berry,  in  which  case  the  expression  in  Dent  xxxii,  32, 
**grapes  of  rosk"  may  be  taken  literally.     It  grew  in 
the  fields  (Hos.  x,  4),  was  bitter  to  the  taste  (Jer.  xxiii, 
15 ;  Psa.  lxix,  22 ;  comp.  Lam.  iii,  5),  and  borę  clusters, 
perhaps  something  like  the  belladonna  (Deut.  xxxiL, 
32.    Yet  here  the  words  ci"^  *^^r?  niight  also  be  ren- 
dered poiton  grape»t  carr3'ing  out  the  figurę  of  the  vine, 
without  special  allusion  to  the  poison  plant).    Any  spe- 
cial  rendering  which  would  suit  all  the  passages  is  uo- 
certain,  sińce  all  the  old  translators  have  but  generał 
expressions  (SepL  xoX^i  ^ulg.  fel,  or  else  some  word 
meaning  bitter;  yet  in  the  passage  from  Hos.  /.  r. 
aypwdric,  Yen.  MS.  ri^^f(aXoc),  and  there  is  no  kin- 
dred  word  found  in  the  other  diidects  to  compare.    Oed- 
mann  (iv,  83  sq.)  refcrred  the  word  to  the  poisonous 
colocynth  {Cucumis  cohtytUhif  Linn.),  which  grows  al- 
most  every  where  in  Arabia  and  Palestine ;  a  plant  with 
a  creeping  stem,  bright  green  leares,  and  beare  a  fruit 
with  a  strangely  bitter  juice  (Fabri  Ecaffat  ii,  417  Bą.\ 
But  this  fruit  is  not  a  b^rry,  but  an  appie,of  the  size  of 
the  cłosed  hand;   nor  does  the  colocynth  shoot  up 
among  the  graiu.    Micbaelis  {Fragm,  etc.,  p.   145) 
would  understand  ihe  hyoscydmut  or  tYiedanul{Loiium 
temulentum).     (But  see  Oedmann,  ut  ntp.  p.  85.)     This 
meaning  suits  the  passage  in  Hosea  well  (RoeenmUller, 
AUerłh.  iv,  i,  118),  but  not  that  in  Deut.  xxxii,  82 ;  nor 
does  the  lolium  produce  so  actire  a  poison  that  it 
could  be  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence  in  these  pas- 
sages.    Indeed,  many  modems  disbeliere  its  poisonous 
properties  entireły.    Celsius  (ffieroboł.  ii,  46  sq.)  ex- 
plains  rosh  of  the  cicuta  or  hemlockf  but  is  opposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Oedmann  (ut  sup,  p.  84).    Gesenius  {Tke- 
saur,  p.  1281),  on  the  ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew 
also  signifies  "head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  coloci^nth, 
and  damel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the  "poppy** 
instead  (comp.  Livy,  i,  54,  Paparerwn  capitOf  Papater 
tommferum),  from  the  "  heads"  in  which  its  seeds  are 
contained,  and  from  which  the  Orientals  have  extracted 
opium  from  a  remote  autiquity.    This  was  known  to  the 
ancien ts  to  be  poisonous,  when  taken  in  exce88  (Pliny, 
XX,  76).     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poppy 
could  Ite  so  directły  and  pre-eminentły  styled  Uie  poi- 
son plant  (it  was  even  placed  on  the  tabłe  aa  a  side- 
dish,  Pliny,  xix,  58) ;  and  if  ro»h  had  denoted  a  plant 
80  well  known,  sureły  some  one  of  the  old  interpret«s 
would  have  di8covered  it.     ^  Water  of  rosIC  would  thus 
l>e  simpły  "  opium ;"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
appears  in  nonę  of  the  above  passages  to  be  any  allu- 
sion to  the  characteristic  effects  of  opium.     The  efiects 
of  the  ro9h  are  simpły  nausea  and  łoathing.    It  was 
probably  a  generał  term  for  any  bitter  or  nauseous 
plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and  became  afterwards 
applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes,  as  the  oorresponding 
word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently  so  used.     See  HkmijOck. 

3.  'lócł  strictly  something  emitted,  aa  a  roissile  weap- 
on;  hence  the  venom  of  a  serpent  (James  iii,  8;  Kona. 
iii,  13).    See  Serpent. 

4.  ^ap/iaicor,  prop.  medianę,  hence  oilen  a  deadly  po- 
tion.  There  is  a  elear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  rcłated 
in  2  Mace.  x,  13,  where  Ptolemasus  Maciun  is  said  to 
have  dcstruyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  we  do  not 
find  a  tracę  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  ceitainly  poison* 
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iflg  in  any  form  wis  not  in  fATor  with  them.  Nor  is 
thcre  any  reference  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though  the  prac- 
tice  vu  fattlly  common  at  that  time  in  Romę  (Sueton. 
Nero,  33, 34, 35;  Tib,  73;  Ciaud.1).  It  bas  been  sug- 
gnted,  indeed,  that  the  ^pfioKiia  of  Gal.  v,  20  (A.  Y. 
"wicchcraft'*)  aig^iitiea  poiaoning,  but  thia  is  by  no 
means  consiatent  with  the  usage  oi  the  word  in  the 
Scpt  (comp.  £xod.  vił,  11 ;  viii,  7, 18,  etc.)»  and  with  ita 
occarrencc  in  Rev.  ix,  21,  where  it  denotes  a  crime 
cleirly  diBtioguiahed  from  murder  (aee  Rev.  xxi,  8 ; 
xxii,  15).  It  morę  probably  refera  to  the  concoction  of 
magical  poUons  and  love  philtrea.  See  Witchckaft. 
The  teference  in  Mark  zvi,  18  aeema  to  be  to  the 
costom  of  condemnation  to  death  by  meana  of  poison 
(rw»tiov,  Plato,  Ly8,  219 ;  Plutarch,  Phoc,  c  36 ;  Diog. 
Laert  ii,  42 ;  AeL  K.  17,1,16;  ix,  21 ;  oomp.  J.  Jac  Boae, 
Dt  potumUmt  mortiferis.  Lipa.  1736).  We  read  in  2 
Mice  X,  13  of  an  example  of  auicide  by  poiaon  (comp. 
B(tte,  lHs$,  p.  25  aq.).  The  adminiatration  of  poiaons 
seeiDs  to  hare  been  no  unuaual  crime  in  the  davs  of  the 
apostles  (see  Winer,  A  d  Galat,  p.  125 ;  comp.  Philo,  Op, 
ii  315  są.),  and  the  Arabian  women  were  especially  fa- 
mous  for  their  akiłl  tu  preparing  them  (Joaeph.  Ant, 
xvii,  4, 1 ;  comp.  Rein,  Róm,  Cńminalrechtf  p.  427  8q.). 
Bat  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  ^ap/toKua  and 
fapitanuc  do  not  refer  to  thia»  but  to  necromancy 
(q>  V.).  On  poiaoned  arrows,  aee  Bow.  Sworda  were 
Moietimes  aiao  dippcd  in  poiaon  (Curł,  iXf  8,  20).  See 
Myrrh. 

Poioai    See  Poissr. 

Poisson,  N100LA8-J06EPH,  A  French  ecclesiastic, 
noted  as  a  writer  of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1637  at 
Psris.  He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at 
the  age  of  twenty-tbree  (1660),  and  undertook  to  prop- 
sgate  the  principles  of  Deacartea  by  writing  a  generał 
oommentary  on  all  the  worka  of  that  philosopher;  but 
^er  publishing  the  Traiti  de  la  Atecaniąue  armoie 
(Psr.  1668, 4to),  and  Remat-guea  tur  U*  Mithodt  (Ven- 
dóme,  1671, 8vo),  he  gave  up  the  project  for  fear  uf  com- 
pronming  his  congregation,  whom  their  zeal  fur  the 
iiew  pbiloaophy  expo6ed  to  the  reaentment  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Aristotle.  The  aame  fear  prevenu*d  him  from 
cooiplying  with  the  aolicitationa  of  Clerselier  and  of 
queen  Chriatina,  who  promised  him  ample  niaterials  for 
a  Ufe  of  Descartes.  In  1677  be  went  to  Romę,  and 
handed  secretly  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  in  the  name  of 
the  bishops  orArraa  and  Saint-Pona,  a  Memoire  com- 
pofied  by  Nicolea,  and  thua  obtained  the  condemnation 
ofsiAty-fire  propoaitiona  of  lax  morala  whtch  were  then 
in  Y(^e  in  the  achoola  of  theoIog3%  The  real  object 
of  hu  joumey  being  diacovered,  he  waa  recallcd  by  or- 
der of  Pere  Lachaiae  (1679),  and  relegated  to  Nerers, 
where  bishop  Yalot  madę  him  hia  vicar,  and  gave  him 
the  direction  of  the  dioceaan  aeminary.  Afler  the  death 
of  this  prelate,  Poiaaon  retired  to  a  houae  of  his  order  at 
Lyons  (1705),  where  he  died,  Blay  3, 1710.  He  pub- 
U»heU,  besidea,  A  eta  Ecdesia  Mediolaneruis  sub  tancto 
("aroh  (Lyons,  1681-83,  2  vola.  foL),  valuablc  for  the 
number  of  documenta  translated  by  the  author  from 
lUiUan  into  Latin : — Drlectus  actorum  EccUsia  Unicer' 
m/w  (ibid.  1 706, 2  rola.  ft>l).  Thia  summary  of  the  coun- 
^Is  is  the  most  exten8ive  abridgment  which  we  have 
on  the  subject.  He  left  a  number  of  manuscripta,  among 
them,  Vie  de  Ckarłotte  de  ilarlay^Sanc^ : — a  Detcrip' 
^  de  Romę  modernę: — a  Relation  of  hia  joumey  to 
Home,  etc.  See  Salmon,  Traite  de  FŹtude  des  ConciUe, 
p.  275  Mj. ;  Moreri,  Grand  Diet,  Ilist,  a.  v. — Hoefer,  iSTour. 
^wy.  Generale,  a.  v. 

Połssy,  CosFERKNCR  OP,  an  ecdeatastical  coUoquy 
held  September.  1561,  ia  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  reformatory  history  of  the  French  Church.  It  has 
t^ccn  soDiewbat  apoken  of  in  the  article  Huoukmots 
(<)•  ▼.)•  It  waa  ealled  by  Catbarine  de*  Medici,  and  waa 
composed  of  all  btahope  and  archbiahopa,  and  the  rep- 
fnentativea  of  the  afa«ent  prclatea  of  France.  It  waa 
iotended  that  the  confeience  ahould  prepare  partly  for 


the  anticipated  renewal  of  the  Tridentinum  (q.  ▼.); 
partly  aa  a  aort  of  national  council,  to  effect  the  refor- 
mation  of  the  French  Church;  and  partly  to  help  re- 
duce  the  debt  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treaaurea  of  the 
Church.  But  howerer  friendly  f  he  prelatea  were  to  the 
atate,  they  did  not  look  very  favorably  upon  the  project 
of  reform,  though  all  claaaea  of  society  were  then  anxioua- 
ly  diacuaaing  not  only  reform  of  abuaea  but  of  doctrinc. 
Reformed  preachers  were  invited  to  participate,  and 
even  Catbarine  wrote  in  favor  of  the  project  of  keeping 
the  Huguenota  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate  a  reconciliation  by  tolerating  a  diiference  of  aen- 
timent.  Piua  IV,  then  the  Roman  pontiff,  objected  to 
the  conference,  on  the  ground  that  "  if  every  prince  were 
to  take  npOB  himaelf  to  hołd  councila  in  hia  own  domin- 
ions,  the  Church  would  aoon  become  a  acene  of  unireraal 
confusion"  (Fra  Paolo,  Hitł,  du  ConcU»  de  TrerUe,  liv.  v, 
§  68, 72). 

The  colloqiiy  was  opened  Sept  9,  in  presence  of  the 
young  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  a  brilliant  audience. 
Cardinal  de  Toumon  prcsided.  The  Rcformers  were 
represented  by  twelve  of  their  moat  emiuent  ministera, 
headed  by  Theodore  Beza,  the  favorite  disćiple  and  eon- 
fidential  friend  of  Calvin.  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  reck- 
oned  the  ableat  theologian  of  the  party,  waa  likewise 
preaent.  The  proceedinga  were  opened  with  a  speech 
by  chancellor  UHopital  in  favor  of  this  national  coun- 
cil, and  ita  ad  rantagea  o ver  an  oecumenical  ay nod.  Beza 
spoke  next  in  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  Reformers  aa  aet  forth  in  the  "Institutions" 
of  Calvin.  Beza's  tonę  waa  calm,  conciliatory,  and  im- 
preasiye.  In  treating  of  the  Eucharist,  he  employed 
language  which  at  first  seemed  almost  tantamount  to 
the  Catholic  terminolog}*^  on  that  vital  point.  But  on 
further  explanation  it  appeared  that  the  presence  which 
he  recognised  waa  anbjectire  only;  dcpending  not  on 
the  aupematural  rirtue  of  the  aacrament,  but  on  the 
power  of  faith ;  to  be  sought  not  in  any  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  clements,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
vout  communicant.  Beza  rcpudiated  both  łransuhstan- 
tiation  (q.  v.)  and  consubstaniiation  (q.  v.).  Cardinal 
de  Toumon  objected  to  Beza'a  speech,  and  in  a  trem- 
bling  Yoice  prayed  for  its  interruption  on  the  ground 
that  the  young  monarch'a  mind  would  be  poisoned. 
.'  Beza,  howerer,  managed  to  conclude,  whcn,  after  a  few 
hasty  words  of  angr>'  temonstrance  from  the  cardinal, 
the  aasembly  separated  in  a  state  of  agitation  (De  Thnu, 
Ilist,  Uuiv,  Iiv.  xxviii ;  La  Place,  Commentaire  de  tEłat 
de  Religion,  liv.  vi). 

At  the  second  raeeting,  scveral  days  afterwards,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  replied  to  Beza  in  a  very  able  dis- 
course.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  held  in 
the  Church  of  Romę,  he  procceded  to  establi.sh  by  proofa 
drawn  with  great  skill  fmm  the  Holy  Bibie  and  the 
Church  fathers.  (The  speech  is  given  at  fuli  length  in 
the  CoUecłion  des  Proces-verb(Wx  des  Assembłees  ge- 
nirales  du  Cierffś  de  France,  vol.  i,  "Pifeces  Justiflca- 
tions,"  No.  2.)  The  sitting  was  then  adjounied.  The 
sesaiona  which  foUowed  were  not  held  in  the  royal  prea- 
ence,  and  were  comparatively  private.  l'hough  it  waa 
elear  that  there  could  be  no  auccessful  settlement  bv  the 
conference,  it  was  resolyed  by  all  partiea  to  make  a  final 
eflfort  for  approximation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  select 
comroittee  of  ten  persons  was  name<l  from  the  most 
moderatc  members  of  each  party.  After  some  days  of 
negotiatiun,  these  divine8  drew  up  a  furraulary  upun 
the  d(x;trine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  terms  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  all  sincere  friends  of  peace  in  the  rival 
communions  might  be  induced  to  concur.  Its  language, 
however,  waa  so  ambiguous  that  each  party  was  at  lib- 
crty  tu  construe  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  pre- 
posscssions.  The  foUowing  was  the  draft  agreed  upon : 
*'  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Holy  Suppcr,  pre- 
sonts,  gives,  and  exhibita  to  ua  the  true  substance  of  hia 
body  and  blood  by  the  operatiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that  we  receive  and  eat  aacramentally,  apiritually, 
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and  by  faith  the  yery  body  which  died  for  lu,  that  we 
may  be  bonę  of  hu  bonę  and  flesh  of  bis  flesh ;  and  in- 
asmuch  as  faith,  resting  on  Łhe  Word  of  God,  inakes 
present  things  which  are  promised,  so  that  thereby  we 
receive  actually  the  true  and  naturid  body  and  blood  of 
oiir  Lord  by  Łhe  ptower  of  the  Holy  Ghosr,  in  that  sense 
we  acknowledge  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Supper*'  (Beza,  Hiatoire  des  Eglitet  Ref,  i,  608 ;  Coniin.  de 
Fkury^  Uv.  slrii,  24).  Of  course  such  evasion  could 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
being  appealed  to,  rejected  the  formulary  as  ''captious, 
insufficient,  and  heretical ;"  and  tben  the  prelates  put 
ibrth  a  coanter^statement,  asserting  the  real  presence 
by  transiibstantiation  of  the  elements,  according  to  the 
authorized  traditions  of  the  Church.  This  they  for- 
warded  to  the  queen,  with  a  reque8t  that  Beza  and  his 
associates  mightbe  ordered  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  it  without  further  demur,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
scribed  as  heretics  and  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
This  peremptory  demand  was  equivaleut  to  a  rupture 
of  the  negotiations;  and  the  conference  of  Poissy  ter- 
minated  without  satisfactory  resalt. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  were  therefore  of  very 
little  adrantage.  Seyeral  regulations  relating  to  dis- 
cipline  were  madę.  Gonceming  the  election  of  bishops, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  person  nominated 
by  the  king  to  a  bishopric  shall  be  posted  at  the  cathe- 
dral  doors,  and  in  other  public  places,  that  all  persons 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  him  if  they 
know  any  thing  againsŁ  him.  The  foUowing  is  a  sum- 
mary  of  other  important  actions  of  this  synod : 

Archbishops  and  bi^hops  are  forbidden  to  absent  them- 
seWes  from  tbeir  dioceees  fur  morę  tbnn  tbree  months; 
are  ezhorted  to  nnply  themeelyes  to  preacblog  aiul  yIs- 
itatloD9,  and  to  hołd  anunal  synods. 

Archbishops  nre  dirccted  to  snmmon  proyfnctal  conn- 
cils  erery  three  years,  accordhig  to  the  decree«  of  the 
Couuctl  of  Basie.  Eicommnulcatlons,  Bave  for  wefghty 
reasous,  are  forbidden.  Carates  not  to  be  adinitted  to 
their  beneflces  uutłl  thev  bave  been  eznmhied  by  the 
bisbop:  they  are  ordered  to  pruceed  to  pric»Ł*8  orders 
within  a  year  from  tbeir  admifeton :  to  resfde  conetantly  • 
to  ezplaiu  the  Oospel  to  tbeir  people,  and  to  teach  them 
to  prny.  Prirate  masses  are  forbidden  to  be  said  while 
soleni  n  mass  ia  celebrated. 

Priests  are  enjoined  to  prepare  tbemselyes  cnrefnlly  be- 
forc  approaching  the  holy  altar;  to  prononnce  the  words 
distinctly :  to  do  all  with  decency  and  grarity :  not  to  suf- 
fer  any  alrs,  saye  those  of  hynius  and  canticles,  to  be 
played  upon  the  organ ;  to  correct  Łhe  church  books ;  to 
try  to  aboIiPh  ałl  superatitions  practlces ;  to  iuatnict  the 
people  that  images  are  uzposed  to  v1ew  łn  the  churches 
for  no  other  reaaon  thau  to  remind  persona  of  Jeaua 
CbriKt  and  the  salnts.  It  is  further  directed  that  all  im- 
aces  which  are  in  anv  way  iudecent,  or  which  mercly 
illustrate  fabulons  aud  ridicnlous  tales,  shall  be  entirely 
remoYed.  ' 

These  regulations  are  dorod  by  a  profeselon  of  faiih,  In 
which  the  erroi-s  of  Luther  and  CaWin,  aud  other  aectap 
riaus,  are  specially  rąjected. 

Sec,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  De  Felice, 
Bisiory  of  French  Prottstantism,  p.  101  są.;  Bossuet, 
Variations,  voL  i;  Jenris,  Church  of  Francf,  i,  137- 
146 ;  Soldan,  Gesch,  des  Protestantismus  in  Frankreich 
(1855),  etc,  voL  i ;  Rankę,  Franzosische  Gesch,  i,  236  są. ; 
Baum,  Theodor  Beza  (1861),  vol.  ii;  Smedley,  Bisiory 
of  the  Ref  ReUgion  in  France,  i,  148  są.,  178;  Smiles, 
Bisiory  of  the  Buyuenois  (see  Index) ;  Uardwick,  Bis- 
iory ofthe  Heformationy  p.  188  są.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poltler,  PiERRR-Louis,  a  French  religious  writer, 
was  bom  Dec.  26, 1745,  at  Havre.  As  soon  as  he  had 
token  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary  of  Rouen,  by  cardinal  La  Rochefoucauld,  arch- 
bishop  of  that  city.  After  submitting  to  the  law  which 
cxacted  the  constitutional  oath  of  clergj^men,  he  re- 
called  it,  and  retired  to  the  seminary  of  Śt.  Firmin,  at 
Paris,  where  he  pcrished,  Sept.  2, 1792,  with  almost  all 
his  companions.  He  left  some  works  of  edification, 
which  had  sereral  editions.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, xl,  682. 

PoitierB  (earlier  Poictiers,  a  cormption  of  the 
Łatin  Pictarium,  so  called  by  the  Gallic  tribe,  the  Pic- 


tari,  who  inhabited  the  district  in  CbsaT's  time)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  capital  of  tbe 
department  of  Yienne,  and  is  sitnated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  rirers  Clain  and  Boiyre.  Its  population  ia  now 
about  81,034,  and  it  possesses  many  churches,  chap- 
els,  and  monasteries.  Its  cathedral,  named  St.  Piene, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  belongs  to  the  12th 
century.  It  contains  the  ashes  of  Richard  C«eur  de 
Lion,  and  was  the  seat,  in  its  present  condition,  or  in 
the  older  edifice  that  oocupied  its  site,  of  twenty-three 
ecdesiastical  councils. 

POITIERS,  Councils  op  (ConcUittm  Picfariefue), 
were  convened  here  at  different  times  in  the  MiddJe 
Ages. 

I.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  593,  and  was  pro- 
voked  by  a  rebcllion  of  nuns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chrodielde,  a  Frankish  pKnoess  and  nun  at  Poitiers,  who 
had  rebeUed  against  Leubovera,  abbess  of  St.  Croix.  She 
was  here  called  to  account  for  learing  her  nnnner>%  snd 
for  the  yiolenoe  which  she  had  committed  against  Gon- 
degesile  and  other  bishops;  also  for  the  acta  of  rebell> 
ion  which  she,  in  concert  wlih  Besina,  another  nun,  bid 
committed  against  their  abbess.  Being  exhorted  to  ask 
forgiyeneas  of  the  abbess,  she  boldly  refused,  and  threat- 
ened  to  kill  ber.  The  bishops,  after  consulting  the  can- 
ons,  declared  her  to  be  excommunicated,  and  ordered 
that  she  should  remain  so  until  she  should  hare  done 
penance.  They  then  re-esUblished  the  abbess,  Leubo- 
yera,  in  the  goyemment  of  the  monastery.  See  Labbe, 
ConciL  y,  1693 ;  Gregor.  Turon.  Bisł,  d,  France,  ix,  4 ;  x, 
16, 19;  Mansi,  ConcU,  i.\,  1011;  x,  465, 459:  Hardouin, 
ConcU.  iii,  490,  627,  531 ;  Hefele,  CondUengesch,  iii,  51. 

II.  Another  council  was  held  Jan.  13, 1004,  conyoked 
by  William  V,  count  of  Puitiers  and  duke  of  Aąuiuine. 
Fiye  bishops  were  prci^ent,  who  published  three  canons: 

1.  Prononnces  those  persons  to  be  nnder  anathema  wbo 
pillage  the  churches,  mb  the  poor,  or  atrike  the  cler^: 
and  farther  declares  that  If  they  rebel  atrainst  thi«  seii- 
tence  the  bishops  and  barons  shall  asseinble  and  rnnrch 
against  tbeui,  ravaglng  all  arouud  tbem  nntil  they  sabmit 

The  other  two  canous  forbid  bishops  to  take  any  fees 
for  penance  and  confirmatlon;  and  priests  and  deacons 
to  retain  wunien  in  their  houses. 

See  Labbe,  Condl,  ix,  780. 

III.  The  third  council  was  held  in  1073,  before  car- 
dinal Gerand,  the  Roman  Icgate,  against  Berenger.  The 
ąuestion  of  the  Iloly  Eucharist  was  discussed,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  so  exasperated  agjunst  Berenger 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  See  Labbe, 
Condl  X,  846. 

IV.  The  fourth  was  held  in  1078,  by  the  legate  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Dic,  who,  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
this  council  to  pope  Gregory  VII,  scems  to  haye  cn- 
countered  much  opposition  to  his  plans.  He  coroplains 
that  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  the  count  of  Poi- 
tiers to  allow  the  council  to  be  held  within  his  states; 
that  the  archbishop  of  Tours  and  the  bishop  of  Rennes 
had  rendered  tbemselyes  almost  complete  mastera  of 
the  council,  and  that  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  armed  followers  of  these  prelates.  Some  attrib- 
ute  to  this  council,  and  others  to  the  following  one,  ten 
canons,  of  which  these  are  the  most  worthy  of  notę: 

1.  ForbidH  to  receive  inyesŁitures  at  tbe  handa  of  kings 
and  other  laymeu. 

2.  Porbida  almony  and  pluralitleo. 

4.  Forbids  bishops  to  receiye  any  present  for  conferriag 
holy  orders,  for  cousecratłng  churcoea,  or  for  giTiug  aoy 
benediction. 

6.  Forbids  monks  and  canons  to  pnrchase  chnrches  with- 
out the  bi8bop*s  coneent. 

5.  Forbids  ibc  ordinntion  ofthe  childreu  of  prieMs, and 
of  bastards,  ezcept  thev  be  canons  or  regular  monks. 

10.  Enjoins  that  clerks  who  carry  arms,  or  who  deal  łn 
nsury,  shall  be  ezcommunicated. 

See  Labbe,  ConciL  x,  866. 

V.  The  last  council  conyened  at  Poitiers  was  hełd 
Noy.  18, 1100,  by  order  of  John  and  Benedict,  the  two 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  who  presided  in  tbe  place  of 
Pascal  II.  About  eighty  bishops  and  abbots  were  pres- 
ent   Norigaudus,  bishop  of  Aatun,  haring  been  foand 
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goOty  ot  amouy,  wtm  oondemned  to  give  op  his  stole 
and  paatonl  ring.  Upon  his  refussl  to  do  so,  he  was 
furtber  depoced  from  his  bisbopric  and  from  the  priest- 
hood,  and  sentence  of  ejccommunication  was  denounced 
against  all  wbo  oontinued  to  obey  him  as  their  bishop. 
He,  nerertheleas,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
tbe  sentence,  and  retained  his  stole  and  ring.  In  this 
oouncil,  mareover,  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  had  taken 
bsck  to  bim  Bertnde,  his  wife,  was  exoomnaunicated  by 
tbe  legates,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
bUbops  and  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Lastly, 
ństeen  canons  were  published : 

1.  Deebrea  that  It  is  lawfUl  for  błshope  only  to  giye  the 
tonsnra  {eoronaa  benedieere)  to  the  dergy,  and  for  abbots 
to  do  flo  Ło  monks. 

2.  Forblds  tbem  to  reonire  any  fee  for  performing  the 
opentłoo,  or  eyen  the  sclssors  and  napkln  employeo. 

4.  Reserres  to  the  bisbop  the  benediclion  of  the  eacer- 
dotal  Testments,  and  of  all  the  yessels,  etc,  of  tbe  altar. 

7.  Forblds,  nuder  ezcommnnlcatlon,  to  bny  or  sell  pre> 
bendf,  and  to  reqaire  any  allowance  (pcMftis)  for  haying 
giren  one. 

10.  OiTes  permission  to  regnlar  canons  to  baptlse,  preacb. 
adminUter  the  sacrament  of  penancc,  and  bary  the  dead 
Anńne  the  bishop'8  pleasnre. 

11  Forbids  to  allow  to  preach  thosa  wbo  carry  aboot 
tbe  relics  of  saints  for  the  sake  of  galn. 

1&  CoDflrms  all  that  the  pope  had  enacted  in  the  Conn- 
dl  of  Clermont. 

See  Labbe,  ConciL  x,  720 ;  Hefele,  C<mciliengesch,  toIs. 
W  and  T. 

Poiz,  Łoins  DE,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  Oct. 
18, 1714,  at  Croixrault  (diocese  of  Amiens).  He  de- 
voted  himaelf  for  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages,  and  conceived 
the  design  of  a  Polyglot  Bibie,  to  th.e  redaction  of  which 
MTeral  of  his  ounfratemity  (the  Capuchin  monks)  prom- 
ittd  to  lend  a  band.  In  1744  tbe  abbć  Yillefroy,  pro- 
fcssor  at  the  College  of  France,  took  the  direction  of 
this  enterprise ;  but  the  Bibie  impatiently  expected  by 
the  leamed  world,  and  in  regard  to  which  Benedict 
XrV  addresscd  a  brief  of  fellcitation  to  Louis  de  Poiz, 
April  9, 1755,  was  not  published,  owing  to  diver8  con- 
trarieties  which  at  that  time  befell  the  Capuchins.  In 
1768  Poix  wrote  a  Memoir,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
fouodation  of  an  institution  which,  without  being  a  bur- 
den  to  tbe  State,  would  be  of  invaluable  seryice  to  the 
Church,  useful  to  the  leamed  and  men  of  letters,  and 
honorable  to  the  nation.  He  proposed  the  naroe  of 
*'Societe  Boyal  des  Ćtudes  Orientales,"  and  on  the  plan 
eaggested  by  him  was  founded,  April  1, 1822,  the  "  So- 
ciet^  Asiatiąue.**  Louis  de  Poix  died  at  Paris  in  1782. 
He  published,  with  the  collaboration  of  seyeral  other 
Capuchina,  the  foUowing  works :  Prurea  gue  Neraes^  Pa- 
triarchę des  A  mUmentyfii  a  la  Gloire  de  DieUfpour  toute 
Ame  fdele  a  Je»us  ChrUt  (1770): — Principes  discułes 
pour  faciliter  rinieUigence  des  Lirrespropheiigues  (Par. 
1755-64, 16  yols.  12mo),  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  la- 
bor  :—NouveUe  Version  des  Psauntes  (ibid.  1762,  2  vola. 
12mo):  — a  Translałion  o/  Ecclesiasies  (1771,  12mo): 
-Propketies  de  Jśrimie  (ibid.  1780,  6  yols,  12rao):— 
Propkities  de  Baruch  (ibid.  1788, 12mo)  i—Essai  sur  le 
Lirre  de  Job  (ibid.  1768,  2  yols.  I2m6) '.—Traite  de  la 
Paix  interieure  (1764, 1768, 12mo)  i—Traite  de  la  Joie 
(1768,  12mo).  He  left  m  manuscript  a  Didiomiaire 
Armimefij  Latitty  Italien,  et  Francais, — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Generale,  xl,  585. 

Poki,  Jbhuda,  hen-EUeser  {Tshekbi  ben-lsaak 
P^,  a  Jewish  writer  of  some  notę,  who  belonged  to 
the  aect  of  the  Kazaites,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Con- 
stantinopfe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
madę  extensive  trayela  through  Palestine,  Egypt,  Irak, 
md  Peraia  in  order  to  beoome  acquainted  with  the  Ka- 
tsite  literstore.  But  haying  no  knowledge  of  the  Ar- 
sbic,  he  was  miable  to  make  use  of  a  laige  portion  of 
Karaite  literaturę,  as  he  bimself  confessed  in  the  preface 
of  a  work  of  his.  In  the  year  1571  he  was  at  Kahira, 
wbere  he  fonnd  many  writtngs  of  the  Karaites  in  the 
houae  of  the  Nasi,  or  head  of  the  Karaites,  where  he 
«]ao  nsided,  and  was  told  that  all  oongrcgations  were 


in  pOBseasion  of  such  ooUections,  which,  howeyer,  wer€ 
yery  often  bumed  or  plundered.  He  was  told  that  the 
year  before  (1570)  three  hundred  yer}'  yaluable  and  in- 
teresting  works  of  the  Karaites  had  been  taken  from 
the  synagogue  at  Kahira  and  destroyed.  At  Kahira, 
Poki  fiuished  hb  work  HT^n*^  *i;d  about  1578,  and 
died  in  1575  in  his  natiye  place.  The  aboye-named 
work,  which  was  published  by  his  son  and  brother  at 
O>nstantinople  in  1581,  treats  in  a  yery  elaborste  way 
on  the  laws  of  incest,  the  preface  of  which  bas  been 
reprinted  by  Wolf  in  his  Bibl.  ffełn-.  iii,  294  są.  See 
FUrst,  Gesch,  des  Karderthums,  from  900  to  1575  (Łeips. 
1865),  ii,  822  sq.;  id.  Bibł.  Jud,  iii,  108  8q.;  De  Rossi, 
Dizumario  storieo  degli  Autori  Ebrei,  p.  266  (Germ. 
transl.  by  Hamberger) ;  Wolf,  BibL  HAr,  iii,  298  sq. 

(ap.) 

Pol.    See  Beak. 

Polak,  Jaoob,  a  Jewish  sayant,  one  of  the  great- 
est  Talmudic  authorities  in  his  time,  was  bom  about 
1460,  and  died  about  1530  at  Prague,  where  under  his 
lead  a  great  Talmudic  school  had  flourished.  Polak 
was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Margoles  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  he  leamed  a  new  method  of  Talmudic  casuistry, 
known  as  the  *'  PilpoL"  In  the  times  which  were  dis- 
astrous  and  troublesome  to  the  Jews  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  was  left  to  itself,  and,  guided  by  no  generał 
Bcientific  knowledge,  it  unavoidably  degenerated  into  a 
method  repulsiye  to  the  few  who  were  really  profonnd 
scholars,  or  whose  minds  were  less  distorted.  The  tran- 
sition  from  the  short  explanation  of  words  and  things 
of  the  older  commentators  of  the  Talmud-— throogh  the 
discussions  and  disputations  of  the  Tosaphoth  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  —  to  the  exercise8  of  wit  of  the  Nu- 
rembergers  {Blanstr^  from  the  German  *^blo88,'*  by 
which  the  query  was  introduced)  and  Kegensbergers 
(so  called  from  the  principal  schools),  and  the  petti- 
foggings  of  modem  times,  has  not  yet  been  specially 
inyestigated.  lliere  are  many  analogies  in  Christian 
jurisprudence  and  Mohammedan  theology  to  this  kind 
of  casuistry  and  discussion  ('*  Pilpul"),  which  derotes 
morę  attention  to  the  modę  of  treatment  than  to  the 
subject  itself.  For  it  is  the  naturę  of  a  practical  sci- 
ence— and  the  Halacha  must  be  regarded  throughoot 
as  a  theory  of  law — that  oyer-thcorizing  causes  it  to 
degenerate  from  a  practical  aim  to  a  merę  play  of  in- 
tellect.  During  this  unhappy  time  rules  deriyed  from 
idle  speculation  were  enforced  as  rules  of  life  belonging 
to  the  religious  law,  morę  strictly  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  subsequently  the  authors  of  the  Tosaphoth 
and  their  successors,  together  with  the  great  Spanish 
and  Provencal  legał  authorities  (particularly  the  au- 
thors of  compendiums,  judgments,  etc),  were  comprised 
under  the  expression  "  decements"  {PesukiuŁ,  fi^plDfi). 
But  it  must  be  said  in  honor  of  Jacob  Polak,  thoogh 
he  introduced  this  '*  Pilpul  method,"  he  was  yery  care- 
ful  not  to  write  down  nor  publish  the  decisions  achieyed 
by  this  method  of  hair-splitting,  for  fear  that  his  suc- 
cessors roight  follow  him  implicitly.  The  only  work 
of  his  we  haye  is  a  decision  entitled  D*)^?  Dp*^1 
3p9*^2,  published  with  the  approbation  of  Simon  ben- 
Bezalel  (Prague,  1594),  and  republished  together  with 
Lowe  ben-BezaIeI's  DSH  r'n*^uę  i^  ^Bp?  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1719)!  ^  See  V\Xnt,'BibL  Jud,  iii,  109 
sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Bebr.  iii,  1095;  GrikU,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  ix,  63  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth.  u.  s.  SeJden,  iii, 
240  sq. ;  GUdemann,  in  Frankel*s  MonaUschr\ft  (Brea- 
Uu,  1854),  xiii,  423  sq.     (R  P.) 

Polallion,  Mabib  db  Lumaoue,  Damę  de,  a  French 
lady  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  the  founder  of  a  relig- 
ioua  order,  was  bom  Noy.  29, 1599,  at  Paris.  Belonging 
to  a  noble  and  rich  family,  and  having  enjoyed  a  brill- 
iant  education,  she  was  wooed  by  seyoral  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  but,  resisting  all  the  seductions  of  the 
world,  gaye  the  preference  to  a  life  of  monastic  ąaiet. 
At  the  iofltigation  of  Lebnui,  a  Dominican  who  directed 
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her  oonscience,  she  entered  a  monastery  of  the  Capachins. 
But  as  the  weaknefls  of  her  health  did  not  suffer  her  to 
submit  to  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  order,  she  was  free  to 
leave  the  monaster}*,  and  in  1617  she  was  married  to 
Francois  de  Pokllion.  Her  husband  died  about  a  year 
after,  and  ficm  this  time  she  Uved  in  retirement  as  tutor 
of  one  of  the  daughtere  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  Ma- 
dame de  Polallion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  court 
of  Europę,  remained  true  to  her  early  monastic  hab- 
its,  and  when  relieved  of  her  duties  sought  again  her 
former  retreat.  According  to  St.  Yincent  de  Paul,  she 
fuunded  the  *'  Institut  des  Filles  de  la  Providence"  in 
1630 :  the  meoibers  of  this  sisterhood  undertook  to  ed* 
ucate  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  counti^'.  She 
directed  that  they  should  be  thirty-three  in  number, 
and  distributed  them  in  the  yillages  of  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Her  own  means  were  soon  exhausted  by  the 
enterprise,  but  private  charity  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Annę  of  Austria,  taking  the  institution  under  her  pro- 
tection,  presented  it  in  1651  with  a  mansion  in  the  sub- 
urb  of  Saint-Maroeau.  She  also  helped  in  the  founding 
of  the  "  Maison  des  Nourelles  Catholiąues,"  which  was 
libcraily  endowed  by  marshal  Turenne.  The  life  of 
Madame  de  Polallion  has  frequently  been  written.  She 
died  at  Paris  Scpt,  4, 1657.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, xl,  587. 

Polanco  is  the  name  of  three  brothere,  esteemed 
Spanish  painters  of  the  16th  centur}',  natiyes  of  Seville. 
Francisco  Zurbaran  was  their  master,  and  they  were 
so  proficient  in  art  that  even  in  their  own  times  their 
works  were  confou nded  with  those  of  their  master.  This 
mistake,  says  Quillet.,  has  been  quite  frequent  with  those 
who  beheld  the  paintings  of  San-Esteban  at  Seville, 
where  Zurbaran  palnted  St,  Peter  and  Sł,  Stepheti,  but 
where  the  Marłyrdom  of  the  patron,  the  Nativity,  which 
is  below,  8t»  /lermenegilde,  and  Sł,  Heman,  are  works 
of  Polauco.  They  always  worked  and  IWeA  together. 
Their  great  paintings  adom  the  monuroents  of  SeviUe. 
At  San-Paolo  we  find  the  Aftparition  of  the  Angels  to 
Abraham;  Tobias  the  Younger  guided  iy  on  Angel; 
Jacób  Wrestling;  Joseph^s  Dream;  and  in  the  church 
of  the  Guardian  Angels,  Sł,  Theresa  tn  Ecataiy  (1649). 
The  last  work  of  Carlo  Polanco,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  bears  the  dato 
of  1686.  —  Hoefer,  NouveUet  Biographies  Generale^  xl, 
588. 

Poland,  EccLESi.vsTiCAL  History  of.  The  Po- 
lish  historians  Naruscewicz,  Friese,  Lelewel,  and  others 
assert  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  Slavic 
countries  at  a  rery  early  period  by  some  disciples  of 
Methodius  from  Moravia.  Lelewel,  upon  rery  unsafe 
grounds,  admits  a  bishopric  of  Posen  anterior  to  the 
time  of  king  Micislas  I.  According  to  Thietmar  of 
Merseburg,  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Dambrouska,  daughter  of  the  Bohcmian  duke  Boleslas, 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  Poland  in  965,  pre- 
yailed  upon  his  subjects  to  destroy  the  idols,  and  found- 
ed  as  early  as  966,  with  the  assistance  of  the  German 
emperor  Otho  the  Great,  the  bishopric  of  Posen  (Poz- 
nani), over  which,  together  with  the  bishoprics  of  Cizi, 
Miśni,  Merseburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Havelberg,  etc, 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
at  the  Council  of  Kayenna,  in  967.  It  foUows  that  the 
year  of  foundation,  968.  givcn  by  Boguphalus  and  the 
A  nrtales  Poznań.,  has  been  accepted  erroneously.  The 
diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Posen  extended  over  the  do- 
minions  of  duke  Boleslas,  the  boundaries  of  which  can- 
not  be  ascertained  for  want  of  documents.  Posen  was 
the  only  PoHsh  bishopric  up  to  the  year  1000,  when  the 
emperor  Otho  III,  at  the  time  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at  Gncsen,  founded  the  archicpis- 
copal  see  of  Gnesen  ((inesna),  and  subordinnted  to  it 
the  bishoprics  of  Colubrega  (Kolberg),  Cracow,  and 
Wratislayia  (Breslau),  all  then  situated  in  the  duchy 
of  Polonia.  Stanislas  Lubienski's  assertion  that  Cra- 
*^o  soat  of  the  oldest  Polish  bishopric  is  thus 


proyed  to  be  enoneons,  as  it  could  not,  as  an  aichbish^ 
opric,  have  been  a  dependence  of  Gnesen. 

Earljf  Period. — We  know  little  about  the  ecclesias- 
tical  derelopment  of  Poland  in  its  first  Christian  cen- 
tury.     Pope  Gregory  YII  complained  in  1075  of  the 
smali  number  of  the  bishops  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  dioceses  were  too  large,  and  the  bishops  had 
not  even  fixed  residences;  nothing  definite  had  been 
decided  about  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Gnesen  and 
its  dependent  bishoprics,  araong  which  was  then  connt- 
ed  the  bishopric  of  Lebus,  founded  by  Micislas  in  9C5; 
but  as  the  city  passed  oontinually  from  Poland  to  Ger- 
many, and  vice  yersa,  its  existence  was  a  precarious 
one.    It  is  beliered  that  the  papai  legatc  ^gidius 
founded  it  a  second  time  in  1123,  and  snbordinated  it  to 
Gnesen ;  documents  relating  to  it  datę  only  from  1 133. 
Another  episcopal  see  dependent  npon  Gnesen  was  the 
bishopric  of  Płock,  wbose  foundation  is  referred  to 
Bole^as  the  Great.    It  was  formerly  callod  £/>.  J/a- 
8ovtcp,    Gallus  (Chroń,  PoL  ad  ann.  1110)  mentions  a 
bishop  Simeon:  he  seems  to  haye  been  ordained  in 
1 107,  and  to  haye  died  in  1 129.    A  great  yictory  of  the 
Poles  oyer  the  Prusaians  and  Pomeranians  is  attributed 
to  his  intercession.     And  still  another  dependent  bish- 
opric was  that  of  Leslau,  which  was  founded  by  Micis- 
las II,  son  of  Boleslas  the  Great,  and  originally  calkd 
Epiic,  Cujamenńs,  because  it  was  intended  for  the  prov- 
ince  ofCujawia;  extended  afterwanis  over  the  largest 
part  of  Western  Prussia,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ylstula; 
reached  in  a  northerly  direction  the  Baltic  Sea;  and 
was  bounded  west  by  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  which 
it  also  encircled  on  the  south.    Gallus  {Chronicie)  men- 
tions bishop  Paulas,  who  died  in  1110.     The  bishopric 
of  Ermeland,  founded  in  1243,  came  to  Poland  only  in 
1466.     After  the  reign  of  Micislas  II  (1023-34),  gen- 
erał anarchy  ensued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  generał 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faitb.    Bishops  and  pricsts 
were  withont  authority,  some  were  killed.  and  cxtemal 
and  ci  vii  wars  robbed  Poland  of  its  wealth,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  its  population.    In  1039  the  Bohemiana 
destroyed  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  took  away  the  bo<lr 
of  St.  AdalberL     A  roultitude  of  Poles  crossed  the  Yls- 
tula and  took  refuge  in  Maaowia ;  wild  beasts  established 
their  lairs  in  the  churches  of  St,  Adalbert  and  St.  Peter. 
Kasiroierz  (Casimir)  in  that  great  distress  arriyed  with 
a  body  of  five  hundred  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence  freed  the  country  from  for- 
eign  occupalion.    He  retained  the  power  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1U58.    He  promoted  the  interests  of 
Christianity  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Boleslas  II,  whose  feats  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  ancestors;  but  his  ambition  and 
pride  caused  his  ruin.     At  Christmas,  1076,  he  put  the 
diadem  on  his  head,  and  was  anointed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom.    About  the  same  time  Gregory  YII 
sent  a  legato  to  Poland.     A  few  years  afterwards,  in 
1079,  the  king,  being  put  under  interdict  by  St.  Stanis- 
las, bishop  of  Cracow,  avenged  himself  by  the  murder 
of  the  prelate.     Hereupon  the  nobility  cxpclled  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Hungar}-,  where 
he  died.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Boleslas  Wladislas  Hermann,  who  liyed  in  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  granted 
rights  and  privileges.     Haying  lived  many  years  iii 
childless  matrimony  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Ju- 
dith,  a  son  was  granted  him,  in  conseąuence  of  the  in- 
tercession, it  was  belieyed,  of  St  ^gidius.    This  son 
was  afterwards  Boleslas  Krzywousty.     At  this  time 
Otho,  afterwards  the  apostle  of  Pomerania,  lived  at  the 
Pulish  court.     He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
Wladislas  Hermann*s  second  marriage  with  Judith,  the 
widowed  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  W,     In  1099  the 
bishops  of  Poland  dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Gnesen. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  ceremony  St  Adalbert  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  the  Poles  in  a  battłe  with  the 
Pomeranians,  and  given  them  yictory.    Wladislas  di- 
yided  his  states  during  his  lifetime  between  Boleslas 
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and  tnotber  illegitimate  aon,  Zbigniew.  The  latter  had 
reTolted  a  few  years  before,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  ia- 
terMfluon  of  the  bishops.  Wladialas  died  in  1102,  at 
Flock.  Tbe  new  ruler,  Bolealas  Ul  (1102-1139),  mar- 
ńed  a  Rossian  princeas,  and  undertook  expediŁions,  con- 
sidered  in  the  ligbt  of  cruaadesi  against  the  pagan  Pom^ 
eranians.  In  1103  Walo,  choeen  bisbop  of  Beauyaia, 
and,  after  his  return,  bishop  of  Paris,  came  to  Poland  as 
tbe  legate  of  pope  Paschal  II,  and  in  his  zeal  for  jiutice 
depoaed  two  bishope — ^**nuUo  vel  piece  yel  pretio  snb- 
Yeniente."  In  1109  Boleslas  reported  such  a  complete 
Yictory  over  the  Pomeranians  that,  of  their  40,000 
warriors,  10,000  only  escaped ;  be  took  the  stronghold 
of  Nakel,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  spiritual  ex- 
pedition  andertaken  soon  afterwards  by  Otho,  buhop  of 
fiamberg.  In  1109  the  emperor  Henry  Y  was  utterly 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  submit  Poland  a  second  time 
to  the  empire.  In  1110  Boleslas  fought  successfally 
against  the  Bohemians:  the  bishops,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied  tbe  troope,  and  distribnted  the  Eucharist  to  the 
whole  army  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  In  1120- 
1121  the  Pomeranians,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were 
completely  sabdued  and  Stettin  was  taken.  The  con- 
qaered  foe  promised  tribute  and  conversion.  It  was 
then  that  Boleslas  besought  Otho  of  Bamberg  to  ui- 
stmct  the  Pomeranians.  See  Po3Iera3«ia.  The  last 
yean  of  the  great  king  were  less  successful.  In  1185 
Boleslas  recognised  at  Merseburg  the  emperor  Lothair 
as  his  Uege  lord  for  Pomerania  and  RUgen ;  promised 
a  tribute  for  twelve  years,  and  carried  the  sword  of  the 
emperor  as  the  imperial  procession  proceeded  to  church. 
In  1139  he  diyided  his  dominions  among  the  four  oldest 
of  bis  sona,  and  died  Oct.  28,  1139.  In  1123  the  papai 
legate  JSgidius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  sent  by  Calixtus 
II,  had  to  establisb  morę  distinctly  the  limits  beŁween 
tbe  diocesea,  and  this  dirision  of  the  temporal  sorer- 
eignty  in  nowise  affected  the  Church.  But  the  Church 
was  far  from  enjoying  in  Poland  the  priyileges  shc  pos- 
sessed  in  other  parts  of  Christian  Europę.  Her  goods 
and  Mibjects  stood  under  the  secular  laws ;  there  was  no 
immunity  from  taxes,  and  the  bishops  were  altogether 
dependent  on  the  princes.  Still  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  the  princes  disposed  of  the  prebends 
(if  the  cathedrals,  and  took  bold  of  the  goods  of  the 
bishops  at  their  demise,  as  the  patrons  did  of  the  heri- 
tage  of  curatea.  A  number  of  priests  lived  in  concu- 
binage.  There  were  churches,  the  charges  of  which 
had  become,  in  some  sense,  the  possession  of  certain 
familiea.  The  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  Boleslas, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  dismembered  the  empire  after  a 
century  of  bloodsbed.  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Mongols, 
and  other  tribes  derastated  the  ooun  try.  The  authority 
of  the  Church  grew  among  those  ruins.  Papai  legates 
appeared  morę  frequenŁ]y,  synods  became  morę  frequcnt 
too,  and  altogether  the  Church  sought  for  herself  the 
rigbts  she  had  long  attained  elsewhere.  The  Teroplars, 
assisted  by  Crusaders  from  the  West,  attacked  the  pa- 
gana  of  Prussia,  and  the  voice  of  the  popes  constantly 
called  the  Western  Christiana  to  arms  against  the  bar- 
barians.  In  1157  the  emperor  Frederick  I  indicted  a 
crusade  of  the  Germans  against  Poland,  to  re-establish 
the  tie  of  rassalage  that  once  united  the  land  with  Ger- 
many. The  Poles  were  defeated,  and  Boleslas  appeared 
at  KjTzyszkowo  before  the  emperor  barefooted,  and  wilh 
a  nakc»d  sword  tied  around  hb  neck.  Wladislas  died 
in  Germany,  and  was  tMioceeded  by  Boleslas  lY,  who 
died  in  1173,  lcaving  an  only  son,  Leszek :  but  it  was  his 
brother  31icislas  who  succeeded  him.  The  people,  led 
by  Gctka  (Gedeon),  bishop  of  Cracow,  revolted  against 
Micislas,  and  his  younger  brother,  Casimir  Sprawied- 
liwy (the  Just),  was  put  in  his  place.  In  1 180  there  was 
a  synod  of  PoUsh  bishops.  They  threatened  with  in- 
terdict  whoever  should  rob  the  peasants  of  their  stores, 
appropriate  the  heritage  of  an  ecclesiastic,  or  refuse  to 
restore  within  a  giyen  time  whaterer  of  Church  prop- 
erty  had  been  taken.  After  Casimir,  who  died  May  4, 
1194,at  table,  while  talking  with  the  bishops  about  salra- 
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tion — ^  non  sine  veneni  suspicione**— Fulko  assembled 
the  primates,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  recognise  the 
sons  of  Casimir.  Helena,  Casimir's  widów,  madę  ar- 
rangements  with  Micislas,  and,  in  the  name  of  ber 
minor  sons,  recognised  him  as  archduke,  and  left  him 
Cracow :  ber  son  Leszek  was  to  be  his  successor.  This 
Micislas  died  in  1202  at  Kalisch,  and  Leszek  waired  in 
favor  of  his  son  Wladislas  his  own  rigbts  to  Cracow.  In 
these  years  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  for  the  refor- 
mation  of  the  Poliab  Church  were  crowned  with  some 
success.  element  IH  sent  in  1189  cardinal  Giovanni 
Malabranca  to  collect  contributions  for  a  crusade,  and 
reform  the  clergy  of  Poland;  sereral  regulations  for  that 
purpose  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Cracow. 
Caidinal  Peter  came  in  1197 ;  but  when  he  published  at 
Prague  the  edict  against  the  matrimony  of  dergymen,. 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  his  life  was 
put  in  daiiger.  He  held  anotber  synod  at  Cracow,  where 
he  insisted  on  the  same  yicws;  joumeyed  tlirough  the 
bishoprics,  giving  his  attention  to  a  dereliction  of  sound 
morals  morę  deplorablc  than  the  marriage  of  ecclesias- 
tics,  and  traditional  with  the  Poles :  for  he  besought  the. 
laymen  to  seek  some  consecration  for  their  wild  copula- 
tions.  He  madę  slow  work  of  it,  and  it  required  all  the 
energies  of  archbishop  Henry  Kentlitz  to  establisb,  little 
by  little,  a  morc  Christianlike  state  of  things.  In  1212 
bishop  Peter  was  freely  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Posen. 
The  dukes  at  that  time  promised  to  touch  nothing  of 
the  heritage  of  prelates  saye  gold,  silyer,  etc.^  and  waired 
their  judiciary  rigbts  on  clergymen  and  their  subjects. 
In  1^1  Wladislas  Odonicz  became  the  only  ruler  of 
Great  Poland.  At  this  epoch  some  crusades  against  the 
Prussians  took  place,  and  the  Poles,  though  slowly  and 
rehictantly,  had  a  part  in  them.  We  find  the  same 
bishoprics  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  but  not  in 
those  firm  metropoUtan  relations  which  the  interest  of 
the  Church  reąuired  (see  Gregory  VII,  Upiaf.  ad  Bo' 
Uslaunij  PoL  regtm^  lxxiii).  The  first  biithop  of  Posen, 
Jordan,  and  the  duke  Boleslas  Chrobry  dbtinguished 
themselres  by  their  successful  attempts  to  expand  the 
Christian  faith;  Bodzanta,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  in 
the  14th  centur}',  by  the  oonyersion  of  the  barbarians 
of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia.  This  prelate  extended 
his  diocese,  augmented  by  a  half,  orer  Pomercllia  and 
Neringia,  and  added  Silesia  to  bis  spiritual  dominions : 
in  one  word.  the  country  between  the  Netze  Riyer,  the 
sources  of  the  Yistula,  the  grand-duchies  of  Moscow 
and  Semgalleu,  constituted  the  territory  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  see.  In  consequeuce  of  these  aggrandize-. 
ments  the  new  bishoprics  of  Wilna,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  and  of  Womie  or  Miedniki,  in  the  duchy 
of  Samogitia,  were  established — the  first  in  1387,  the. 
latter  in  1417. 

The  Reformation  Period  and  Since, — In  order  to  make 
elear  the  history  of  Łhe  Polish  Church  in  the  Reformation 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  1  Uh  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  that  the  neighboring  churches  of  Ger- 
many acquired  a  great  influence  oyer  the  Poles,  while 
priests  and  monks  flocked  from  France  and  Italy,  but 
particularly  from  Germany,  to  Poland,  built  every  where 
convents  and  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the 
Romish  ritual  in  opposition  to  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Polish  national  churches,  which,  bowerer,  main- 
tained  their  ground  till  the  14th  century.  The  Huss- 
ites  (q.  y.)  from  Bobemia  found  a  fayorable  field  in 
Poland  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and 
the  Romish  clergy  in  consequence  took  actiye  measnres 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  obnoxiouB 
doctrines.  With  this  yiew  the  parish  priesta  %vere  or- 
dered  to  selze  and  bring  before  the  bishops  all  who 
were  suspected  of  holding  Hussite  sentiments.  Seyere 
enactments  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  the  her- 
etics.  But  in  tbe  face  of  all  opposition  the  new  doc- 
trines were  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
familiea  in  the  land,  and  the  reforming  party  indeed 
was  yery  numerous  when  their  leader  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle.     But  although  the  doctrines  of  Husa 
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had  found  many  stipportera  in  Poland,  Łhe  national 
feeliiig  was  sŁill  in  favor  of  Łbc  dominant  Church.  We 
append  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Protesuutism  in 
Poland  dependent  largely  on  Ganlucr,  IHctionary  of 
HeligiotUj  p.  670  8q. : 

"In  the  commencemeut  of  thc  15th  centnry  a  powerM 
impulM  WAS  givea  to  the  caase  uf  Pulii>h  edacaiiun  and 
literaturę  by  ihe  e«uibli9hment  of  the  Uiiirensity  of  Cra- 
cow,  ftud  the  enconragemeut  given  in  tbiit  seminary  to 
irative  echolnre.  Already  a  goodly  uamber  of  acconi- 
pHahed  litorary  men  had  iraned  from  the  Univereiiy  of 
Frngue,  Bome  of  whom  were  chosen  to  tlll  the  chnira  nt 
Cracow;  these  again  were  generally  relccted  to  rnpply 
the  Yacant  epi«copał  eees  and  thns  in  a  Hhort  time  tiieru 
were  found  fii  the  Pollsh  Chnrch  not  a  few  prelaies  di»- 
tiui^iitfhed  alike  for  their  pienr  nud  learuiiig.  The  eii- 
If^hteucd  viewd  which  some  of  thes>c  eccle^iiibiicul  diuui- 
tarieo  eutertained  were  epeedłly  manifested  iu  raruiutf 
urojects  Bturted  for  reforminc  the  Chnrcb.  Thnit  Martin 
Tromba,  the  primate  of  Poland,  ordered  the  litiirglail 
books  (o  be  trauelnted  into  the  national  Inugunget  thal 
they  niii^ht  be  onderstood  by  the  grcat  mada  of  the  peo- 
ple.  Biit  the  boldeet  step  in  the  dlreciion  of  Chnrch  re- 
form ac  this  period  waa  taken  )>y  Ostrowo,  palaliiie  t)f 
Posen,  wbo  presented  to  the  Polish  diet  of  1401)  a  propo- 
sal  f«)r  iutroanciug  improYements  of  euch  a  Yital  chnrnc- 
ter  that,  had  they  becn  adopted,  a  (<epiiration  of  thc 
Chnrch  of  Poland  (tom  Rume  wunld  have  been  the  im- 
niediaie  resnlt.  'In  thle  pliui.'  snyA  connt  Krii»in8ki, 
*of  reforming  the  Chnrch  t)f  l^ohiud  he  maintałiied  that, 
Christ  haying  declnred  that  his  kiiigdoni  was  not  of  this 
worłd,  the  pope  had  no  anthority  wbateyer  uver  Łhe  king 
of  Połaud,  and  shonld  not  even  be  addressed  by  the  lai- 
ter  in  hnmble  terms,  uubecoiniug  his  dlgnity ;  thtit  Romę 
wns  drawing  cvery  year  from  the  conntry  Inrge  sums  un- 
der  ihe  pretence  of  religion,  iMit,  in  f:ict,  by  meaus  of  sn- 
perstitiou ;  and  that  tlie  bishop  of  Ronie  was  iuventing 
most  uujuat  reasous  for  leYyitig  tnses,  the  proceeds  of 
whlch  were  employed,  not  for  the  reul  wants  of  the 
Chnrch,  but  for  the  pope^s  priYate  interests;  that  all  the 
occlesiastical  lawsuiis  ahould  be  decided  in  the  conntry, 
and  not  at  Romę,  which  did  not  take  "any  sheep  withoui 
wool  ;*'  that  there  were,  indeed.  aniong  thc  Toles  |>eople 
who  respecled  the  Roman  scribblingii  furnished  with  red 
■eals  and  hempen  stringe,  and  sn^pended  on  the  door  of 
a  church  ;  but  ihat  it  was  wrong  to  snbmit  to  the^e  Ital- 
lun  deceits.'  He  farther  buys:  *  Is  It  not  a  deceit  tliat 
the  ]>ope  imposes  upon  ns,  fu  spite  of  the  king  and  the 
senate,  I  don*t  know  what,  bnlls  called  indulgences?  Ile 
cets  niouey  by  assnrine  people  that  he  ubsolyes  their  siu ; 


but  Ood  bas  said  by  his  nrophet,  "  My  son,  give  me  ihy 

r."   The  pojje  fei>;nB  that  he  emplovt> 
bis  trensnres  for  thcerection  orehnrches;  but  he  does  it, 


In  fact,  for  enrichin;;  his  reUitions.  I  shull  pass  in  silence 
tłiiugs  Łhat  nre  siili  worsc.  There  are  niouks  who  pniit<e 
still  nuch  fables.  There  are  a  gre;it  numbcr  of  preachers 
and  confei^^ors  who  oiily  ihink  how  to  gct  the  richest 
harrest,  and  who  indnlge  themseWes,  afier  haviiig  plun- 
dered  the  poor  people.  łle  complains  of  the  great  num- 
ber  of  monks  nnflt  for  tlie  clerical  offlce,  sayui^,  *' Afier 
hiiYing  shayen  his  head  and  endowed  a  c«>\vT,  a  man 
thinks  himseirut  to  correct  the  whole  world.  He  cries, 
and  almost  bellown,  iu  the  pnlpit,  becaui<e  iie  sees  no  op- 
poueut.  Leurned  nicn,  aud  eveu  tho^e  who  ptt»^es»  an 
inferior  degree  of  knowledge,  cannot  lit*ten  withttnt  hor- 
ror to  the  noiłsense,  and  almost  bla!>phemy,  nttered  by 
BDch  preachers.'*  * 

**These  sentiments  ayowed  by  a  P<i1ii»h  8en.itor  in  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  plainly  iudicated  that  public  oplu- 
iou.  even  in  the  Iftth  ceulury,  was  prepared  ft>r  the  great 
ecclesinslical  reformation  which  coramenced  a  ceutury 
later  in  Germany  aud  Switzerlaud.  As  if  »t\\\  furllter 
to  pavc  the  way  for  that  importaut  movemeut,  treaiises 
were  at  every  little  interval  issuing  from  the  pre^^s 
in  Poland  containing  opiuions  which  Romę  bas  always 
been  accustA>med  to  brand  as  heresics.  One  wt>rk,  in 
pariicnlar,  was  published  at  Cracow  iu  1515,  which  oi>eu  y 
ndYocnted  the  great  Protentaut  priuciple  that  the  Ho  v 
Scriptnres  muKt  t>e  l)el{eved,  and  all  menely  hnmau  ordl- 
nauces  uiay  i)e  dijtpeiised  with.  The  datc  of  «he  appear- 
auce  of  this  trcatise  was  two  years  before  Lnther  publicly 
avowed  his  oppositiou  to  Ronie.  No  eo^iuer,  accordiiig- 
1t,  did  the  Oennan  Rerormer  comnieuce  his  warfare  witn 
the  pope  than  he  was  Jt>ined  by  manv  Potes,  morę  espe- 
cially  belonging  to  the  towus  of  Polish  Praesia;  and  so 
rapidlT  did  the  principles  of  the  Iteformation  spread  iu 
Dantzic,  the  principality  of  that  province,  that,  in  1584,  no 
fewer  than  flye  churches  were  occopled  l>y  the  disciples  of 
the  Wittenberg  Reformer.  A  very  large  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Dautzic,howeYer,  still  arihered  to  the  old  Church ; 
aud,  nincioiis  to  restnre  tlie  ancieuŁ  order  of  things,  they 
despatched  a  depntation  to  Sigismnnd  I,  who  at  that 
time  occupied  tbe  throne  of  Poland,  imploring  his  iuter- 
positiou.  The  monarch,  moved  by  the  ai)|>cin  madę  by 
thc  depntation,  who  np|)eared  beftire  him  clressed  in  deep 
raoorning,  proceeded  iu  person  to  Dautzic,  restored  the 
former  state  of  ihiugs,  aud  either  eiecnred  or  banished 
tbe  prindpal  leadera  o/  the  new  movemeut.    Bat  while 


for  pnrely  political  reasoos  Słgtsmnnd  io  this  case  acted 
in  the  moci  tyranuicalaudoppres«ive  mauuer.heailowed 
ihe  docirines  of  Protestautism  to  spread  in  nli  the  otber 
parta  of  his  dominione  withont  persecotiną  those  wbo 
enibraced  them.  £Yen  iu  Dantzic  Uwelf,  when  Lntber- 
anism,  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  jears,  began  to  be  ngaia 
preached  within  Its  walls,  he  rerased  to  take  a  single  !<iep 
to  check  its  progress,  so  that  in  the  0ubeeqneot  reign  u 
became  tbe  aominaut  creed  of  that  city,  withont,  bow- 
ever,  iufriuglng  npon  the  religione  liberty  of  the  Itumaii 
Catholics. 

*'Thc  works  of  Lnther  fonud  many  readem,  and  even 
admłrers,  in  Polaud,  and  a  eecret  socicty,  composed  of 
botb  clergvmen  and  laymen,  met  freqneutly  to  dl^cllM  re- 
ligions  subjects,  iuclndine  those  points  niore  espvcial!j 
wnich  tlie  tire  of  the  Reit>rmatiou  bronght  promiucutlj 
i>eft>re  the  pnblic  mind.  It  was  In  conucctiou  wiib  tbiii 
Sifcleiy  that  Antitrinitariau  opiuions  were  flrst  adupied 
as  a  cieed  hy  several  ludiyidnals,  and  the  funndiitiou  Inid 
in  Poland  for  that  sect  whose  membera  were  afierwarda 
known  by  the  name  of  Sociniaus  (q.  r.).  The  i^pread  of 
this  heresy,  however,  was  iimited  to  the  npper  ciasse«  of 
socieiy,  while  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
scriptńral  views  of  the  Reformers  fonnd  ready  acceptance ; 
a  result  in  no  email  degree  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Bobe- 
mian  Breihren,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thonsand,  wbo 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  conntry,  and  foaud  a 
home  in  the  province  of  Posen.  This  event  hapueued  iu 
1518,  and  the  pnblic  worship  of  the  Brethren  Detn«;  cod- 
dncted  in  the  Boheroian  laugnage,  which  was  iuteillt^ible 
to  the  iuhabitauts  of  Poseu,  altracted  towards  them  the 
sympathies  of  mnltitudes.  The  Romish  bi^hop  of  Po»co, 
aiarmed  ut  the  inflnence  which  the  Brethren  were  ezer- 
cising  over  the  people  of  his  diocese,  applied  for  and  ob- 
taiiied  a  royal  edict  for  their  ezpnlsiou  from  the  coun- 
try. This  order  they  iromediately  obeyed,  and  proceeded 
to  Pnissia,  where  they  found  fuli  religions  liberty.  Nexc 
year,  however,  eome  of  them  retnrumi  to  Polaud,  where 
they  had  fornierly  recelYed  so  mach  kindnesa,  aud  eon- 
tinued  their  labors  withont  being  molested  iu  auy  form. 
Their  congregations  rapidly  increased,  and  iu  a  short  tirae 
they  reached  the  large  nnniber  of  eighty  in  the  prorince 
of  Oreat  Poland  alone,  while  many  othera  were  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"A  circnmstance  occurred  abont  this  time  which  wns 
nroyidentially  overrnIed  for  the  still  wider  diffn»łon  of 
Protestant  principles  in  Poland.  The  stndcnts  of  ibc 
Uuiversity  of  Cracow,  haviug  taken  offcnce  nt  eome  real 
or  imagiued  affrout  offered  them  l)y  thc  rector,  repaired 
to  fore^n  unirersitie.*,  pnt  particnlarly  to  thc  newly  erecl- 
ed  University  of  Kónigsherg,  from  which  the  gretil  nis- 
,  Jority  of  them  returned  home  imbued  with  Prote^tnut 
principles.  The  Reftirmed  doctrines  uow  madc  eztraor- 
dlnary  progreus,  particnlarly  in  the  proyiuce  of  Cracow. 
In  ynin  did  the  Romish  clergy  denonuce  the  growiug  her- 
esy; ail  their  rem«)nstrances  were  nuavaiTing,  ond  at 
leugth  they  conveued  a  generał  synod  iu  1551  to  considcr 
the  whole  subject.  On  this  occai>ion  Hoeins,  bishop  uf 
Ermeiand,  conipo^ed  his  celebrated  Coufession,  which  bas 
been  acknowledgcd  by  the  Church  of  Ronie  as  a  failhfnl 
czposition  of  its  creed.  The  svnod  not  oniy  decreed  thAt 
this  creed  should  l>e  slj^ned  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergr,  hut  pctitiimed  tlie  king  that  a  royal  mandnte 
fhonid  be  isj*ned  ordering  its  subscription  by  the  lairr. 
It  was  now  resolred  that  n  violent  pert«catlon  shonld  ł>e 
commenced  againsi  the  herelics,  aud  this  determiaati>iu 
was  strengthcued  by  an  encyclical  letter  fk-om  Roroe,  rec- 
ommending  tlie  eziirpatiou  of  heresy.  Several  oł^e8  of 
bItMłdy  i)erH«cntion  occnned :  but  tbe  nobles,  aroni>€U  to 
Jealousy  by  the  high-handed  measnres  of  the  clen;v, 
o|)enly  decUired  their  wish  to  restrict  the  anthority  of  tbe 
błiihops,  and  the  people  were  nnaulmoos  iu  ezpreesiiig  a 
siroilar  desire. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  mattersln  Poland  when  the  diet 
of  1652  was  convened ;  and  scarcely  had  its  delibenuions 
l>Gen  commenced,  when  a  ceneral  hostllity  was  evinced 
by  the  members  to  episcopai  jurisdiction.  The  resnlt  wai 
that  flt  this  diet  religious  liberty  for  all  onifessious  was 
Yirt-ually  etitablished  in  Polaud.  At  the  diet  of  1655  tbe 
king  was  eorne!»tly  nrged  to  conyoke  a  national  pymid 
oyer  which  he  himself  should  preside,  and  which  shonld 
j  reform  the  Chnrch  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptnres. 
It  WAK  propoeied,  also,  to  iuvite  to  this  aasembly  tbe  roo^t 
distinguisned  Reformers,  snch  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Mrtmc- 
thou,  and  Vergeriu«.  But  the  ezpeciations  of  tbe  Pn>t* 
estanU  in  Poland  were  chiefly  tnrned  towards  Jobn  i 
Lasco  or  Laski,  who  had  been  instrnmental  in  promoiin^ 
the  canse  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzer].nn<l, 
and  England.  For  a  loug  time  he  remained  within  ihe 
pale  of  the  Romish  Chnrch,  in  the  hope  th.nt  it  wonld  be 

Eoesible  to  effect  a  reformation  withont  secediug  fn>m 
er  commnnion.  In  1540  he  declared  his  adhereuce  to 
the  Protestant  Chnrch  on  the  principles  of  Zwhigli.  Tbe 
high  repntation  which  Lasco  had  already  gałned,  both  as 
a  ^cholar  aud  a  Christian,  attracted  the  rourked  aitentioa 
ofthe  Proiegtant  princcs  iu  yarions  parts  of  JEaM|>e,  wż- 
erał of  whom  inyjted  him  to  take  np  his  residence  iu 
their  domin hnis.  Tlie  soyereign  of  Bast  Frieslaud,  aiiz- 
ions  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  Church  iu  tbat 
coautry,  prevuiled  opon  Lasco  to  allow  himself  to  be  oom* 
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loated  saperlnlendent  of  aH\  its  cbarchet.  To  CRity  ont 
ib«  ołyect  of  biii  appoiutmeut  was  a  matter  of  110  Binall 
difficulrj,  C4>u«ideriu}(  ihe  ex(remc  reluctauce  which  pre- 
Tailecl  tu  Łbe  eutire  abulitłon  of  RoniiMb  rites,  bat  by  en- 
er^,  l>ereeveraiice,  and  aDcompromisiiigflrmuess  be  enc- 
ceeded,  iu  tbe  brief  cpace  of  »ix  Teare,  łn  ro<»tin^  oaŁ  the 
]a«t  retuaiuB  of  RoniaDlsm,  aud  fally  establUhłng  tbe 
Protestant  religion  throngbout  tbe  whole  of  tbe  cbnrcbes 
of  East  Frieslaiid.  la  1M8  Lb»co  recełved  an  earuest  in- 
vilation  fnim  Cranmer,  archbtshop  of  Caiiterbury,  to  Jułn 
tbe  distiugiiisbed  Refunners  who  bad  repaired  to  Ktig- 
laud  from  nil  narts  bf  tbe  Contiueut,  that  tbey  rołgbt  coin- 

Sete  tbe  refurinntion  of  tbe  Cbnrch  in  tbat  country. 
avtDgiicceptcd  Craunier*s  iiivitatfoo,  tbe  Pulisb  Keform- 
er  lert  Frietifand  aod  went  to  Eaglaud,  wbere  be  was  ap> 
p«>łnted,  on  bis  urrlval  iu  16S0,  9n|)eriiueiideiit  of  tbe  for- 
ei:;n  Protestant  cougregntiou  e^tabllsbed  at  London.  In 
tbi:i  importaut  spbere  be  contłuiied  to  lałior  with  mucb 
oimfort  and  sncce^s,  autłi  tbe  demise  of  Edward  VI  and 
tbe  acce^ion  of  Mary  arrested  tbe  progress  of  the  Ref- 
urmation  iu  Eugland,  and  coinpelled  Lasco  witb  his  con- 
erejrution  to  leave  tbe  country.  Tbis  liltle  band  of  ez- 
Ueis  beaded  by  tbe  PoH^b  Reformer,  were  driven  by  a 
Monn  apoo  the  coast  of  Deumark,  wbere,  ou  landing, 
tbey  «rei-e  received  at  flrst  wiib  boppitality  and  kindnese, 
bnt,  tbroagb  tbe  inflneoce  of  the  Latherun  d)vlne»,  tbey 
were  soon  obliged  to  seek  an  asylam  elsewhere.  Tbe 
eanie  batred  ou  tbe  part  of  the  Łntheran  clergy  was  sbown 
to  the  congreffation  of  Lasco  at  Lubeck,  Ilambarg,  and 
Ro^tock.  Ał  lengtb  tbe  rerauauts  of  tbe  congr^atiou 
fonud  in  Dantzic  a  peaceful  nsylain,  w.bile  Jjasco  bimself 
relired  to  Frieslana,  wbere  be  was  received  witb  every 
aiark  of  respect  aud  attachment.  In  a  short  time,  bow- 
ever,  flnding  bis  position  by  no  means  so  corafortable  as 
at  fir»t,  be  rerooved  to  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  wbere  be 
established  a  cburcb  for  tbe  Belgian  Protestant  refngees, 
aud  niade  varioos  atterapt$>,  witnoat  snccess,  to  unitę  tbe 
Lutheran  and  Protestant  cbnrches. 

"Tbroagbont  all  bis  wanderings  Lasco's  tbongbts  were 
habitaally  tnmed  towards  Poland,  and  be  maintained  a 
coDtftant  interconrse  with  bis  couutryroen,  aud  aiso  witb 
bi8  eorereiffn,  Sigismnnd  Angnstue,  who  entertałned  a 
bigb  regardfor  blin.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  ISM,  and 
no  roouer  did  bis  arrivnl  beconie  known  tbau  tbe  Romish 
cl«i^,  taking  tbe  alarm,  ha»tened  to  implore  tbe  king  to 
bauihh  from  nie  doroinions  n  man  wbom  tbey  deecriijed 
aa  an  outlawed  beretic,  and  tbe  sonrce  of  tronbles  aud 
commoiions  whereyer  be  went.  To  tbis  representntion 
ihe  king  paid  no  regard;  and,  to  tbe  annoyance  of  the 
bi»hops  aud  tbe  papai  unncio,  Lasco  was  stMtn  nfler  in- 
tni^led  wilh  tbe  snperintendence  of  all  the  Reformed 
cbnrches  of  Lłtile  Poland.  Tbrnngh  bis  iiiflneuce  tbe 
teuets  of  tbe  Swi»a  Reformera  were  eztensWely  adopted 
by  tbe  litgber  clasiies  of  his  conniryrocn.  The  chief  ob- 
Jectu,  howercr,  which  be  kept  steadily  in  view  were  ihe 
uuion  of  all  Protestant  aecrs,  and  the  uUimate  establii*h- 
nieut  of  a  Reformed  National  Cburcb  model led  ou  the 
pian  nf  tbe  Cbnrch  of  Eufland,  for  which  be  had  cou- 
Cf !ved  a  high  admiration.  Bnt  his  exerti<ms  in  tbe  canse 
of  reform  were  mach  weakened  by  the  ri«e  of  Antitrin- 
itarian  i<entiment8  In  sonie  of  tbe  cbnrches  which  be  »n- 
periutended.  Ue  strnggled  bard,  aud  not  wiihont  sac- 
ce»«,  to  check  the  pr(>gre«<s  of  these  opiuioiis.  Iu  the 
pobUc  affairs  of  tbe  Cbnrch  be  took  an  active  part,  aud 
^u^i»led  in  prepariug  the  version  of  the  flrst  Protestant 
Bibie  in  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  his  uuwearied  labors 
io  tbe  can^e  of  tbe  Polish  Refonnation,  Lat»co  was  ciit  off 
in  UMSO,  before  be  had  an  opportuulty  of  fally  roatiiring 
bi?  ^rcat  de«iigns. 

"One  of  tbe  last  objects  oii  which  tbe  Polish  Reformer 
bad  ret  bis  beart  was  tbe  speedy  couYocation  of  a  na- 
tional  synod.  Tbis  proposal,  bowever,  met  witb  vii>Ient 
opłx)eitfon  from  Komę  aud  ils  partisans.  The  pope,  Paul 
IV,  despatched  n  legate  to  Poland  witb  letters  to  tbe  king, 
(be  Mnate,  aud  the  most  Inflnential  noblemen,  promising 
t<)  elfect  all  necessary  reforms,  and  to  cali  a  generał  conn- 
ciL  Lippomani,  tbe  pnpal  legate,  was  an  able  man,  and 
a  deroted  servant  to  tbe  see  of  Romę.  Tbe  Rominb 
c!ernr  were  mnch  enconraged  by  tbe  presence  of  tbis 
dlguitary  in  the  country,  who  endeavored,  bnt  withont 
efiecr,  to  prsTail  upon  tbe  king  to  adopt  violcnt  measnres 
for  tbe  eztirpation  of  beresy.  The  crafły  emissary  of  the 
pope  sncceeaed  aIso  by  bis  intrigiies  iu  fomeuling  discord 
ainoDg  the  Proiestauts.  He  assembled  a  synod  of  the 
Poliab  clergy,  which,  wbile  it  lameutcd  the  dauiiers  which 
tl)reatened  the  Cburcb,  botb  from  within  and  from  with- 
ont. passed  many  resointions  for  improvlng  its  condilion 
sou  coerclng  tbe  beretica.  The  estent  to  which  the  svn- 
<>d,  inatigated  by  Lippomani,  mished  their  Jurisdictlon 
niay  be  been  from  tbeir  proceeaiugs  in  a  case  of  alleged 
»acrilege  recorded  botb  oy  Romisb  and  Protestant  writ- 
pr9.  'Dorothy  Lnszecka,  a  poor  girl,  was  accnsed  of  hav- 
iHg  obiaiued  from  the  Domtnican  mcnks  of  Socliaczew  a 
no»t,  feigning  to  receive  communion.  It  was  sald  tliai 
>be  wrapped  that  bost  in  ber  clolbes,  and  sold  it  to  tbe 
ifewra  ufa  neigbboring  rillage,  by  wbom  she  liad  been  in- 
atigated to  comniit  tbis  act  of  sncrilege  bv  tbe  brlbe  of 
tbrcc  dollars  and  a  gown  embroidered  with  słlk.  Tbis 
bnst  was  sald  to  bave  been  carried  by  tbe  Jews  to  the 
Onagogue,  wbere,  beiug  pierced  witb  ueedles,  it  emltted 


a  quantity  of  blood,  which  waa  collected  into  a  flask; 
Tbe  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  prove  tbe  ałisnrdity  of  tbe 
charge,  arguing  that,  as  their  religion  did  not  permit  them 
to  believeTn  tbe  mystery  of  traut^ubstantiation,  tbey  uever 
conld  be  snpposea  to  try  a  siniilar  ezperiment  on  thę 
bost,  which  thev  considered  as  a  merę  wafer.  The  synnd» 
influeuced  by  Lippomani,  condemued  them,  as  well  as  tbe 
nufortnuate  womau.  to  be  bnrned  alive.  The  iniquitous 
sentence  conld  not,  iiowever,  be  pnt  into  czecntion  with- 
out  the  ezeąttatur^  or  tbe  conflrmation  of  tbe  king,  which 
conld  not  be  ezpected  to  be  obtained  from  tbe  euligbt- 
ened  Siglsmnnd  Angustus.  Tbe  bisbop  PrKereml)skl, 
who  was  aIso  Yice-cuancellor  of  Poland,  madę  a  report 
to  tbe  king  of  tbe  abore-mentloned  case,  which  be  de- 
scrlbed  iu  ezpressions  of  pioos  horror,  entreating  tbe 
monarch  not  to  allow  snch  a  crime  committed  against 
tbe  Divine  Majesty  to  go  nnpunisbed.  Myszkowski,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  crown,  who  was  a  Protestant,  be- 
ćame  so  iudiguaut  at  tbis  report  tbat  be  conld  not  re- 
strain  his  anger,  and  was  only  preyented  by  tbe  presence 
of  tbe  king  from  using  vlolence  against  the  prelate,  the 
impiety  aud  absnrdity  of  whose  accusation  be  ezposed 
iu  strong  langnage.  The  monarch  declared  that  be  wonld 
not  believe  snch  absnrdities,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
starost  (chief  magistrate  or  governor)  of  Sochaczew  to 
release  the  accnsed  parties;  bnt  tbe  yice-cliancellor  forged 
the  exeqiuUur^  by  attachiug  tbe  royal  seai  withont  the 
knowledge  of  the  monarch,  and  sent  an  order  that  the 
sentence  of  tbe  synod  sbould  be  immedłately  carried  into 
ezecntion.  Tbe  king,  being  informed  of  tbis  nefarious 
act  of  tbe  bisbcu),  imniediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  prevent  its  effects.  It  was,  bowever.  too  late,  and  ihe 
juaicłal  murder  was  ])erpetrated.*  Tbis  atrucion««  affair 
ezcited,  of  conrse,  a  great  sensation  tbrongbont  Poland, 
aud  awakened  snch  feelines  of  batred  against  Lippomani 
that  be  lost  no  time  in  ąnitting  the  country,  a  step  which 
was  abscriutely  necessary,  iudeed,  as  his  llfe  was  in  dan^ 
ger. 

"The  Polish  Reformation  went  steadily  forward  in  spite 
of  all  the  opposition  of  Roiue  and  its  emissaries.  In 
Lithuania  particnlarly  it  received  a  strong  Impulre  from 
tbe  inflncnce  czertea  in  ils  fhvor  liy  prTuce  Radziwiłł, 
who  had  been  intrnsted  by  tbe  monarch  with  almost  the 
sole  goyernment  of  tbat  proyiuce.  Taking  adyantage  of 
tbe  racłlities  which  be  thns  posse^sed  for  ndyanciug  tbe 
good  work,  be  sncceeded  in  estnb1i«hing  tbe  Reformed 
worship  botb  in  tbe  rural  districts  and  In  many  towns. 
Ile  bnilt  aiso  a  splendld  cbnrch  and  college  in  vilna,  the 
Capital  of  Lithuania.  To  tbis  enlightened  and  pions  no- 
blemnn,  besłdes,  Is  dne  the  merit  of  baying  cansed  to  be 
trnuslated  and  prłntod,  at  his  own  ezpense,  tho  flrst  Prot- 
estant Bibie  in  the  Polish  langnage.  It  was  published  in 
1664.  and  is  nsually  kuuwn  by  tlie  narae  or  tbe  Rndzi- 
wiliian  Bibie.  The  deatb  of  Radziwiłł  tbe  Black,  as  be 
was  termed,  which  happened  in  1666,  was  a  seyere  losa 
to  tbe  Protestant  caui^e  in  Lithuania:  but  happily  bis 
consiu  and  snccessor,  Radziwiłł  the  Red,  was  also  a  żeni- 
one promoter  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  founded  a 
nnmoer  of  Protestant  churches  and  scbools,  which  be  en- 
dowed  with  landed  property  for  their  permanent  snpport. 
The  king  of  Poland  was  strongly  urgied,  by  a  porticm  of 
the  clergy,  to  reform  tbe  Cbnrch  by  means  of  a  uational 
synod,  bnt  be  was  of  too  irresolute  a  character  to  take  a 
step  so  decided.  He  adopted,  howeyer,  a  mlddle  conrse, 
anu  addres.«ed  a  łetter  to  pope  Pani  IV,  at  tbe  Conncil  of 
Trent,  demanding  the  concessłon  of  the  flye  followins 

f>oiuts:  (1)  The  performance  of  the  mass  in  the  nationai 
ansnage:  (S)  Tbe  dispeusation  of  the  communion  łn 
both  kind? :  (3)  The  toleration  of  the  marriage  of  priests; 
(4)  Tbe  abolition  of  tbe  annates  or  flrst-frults  of  beneflees ; 
(6)  Tbe  conyocntion  of  a  nationai  conncil  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  tbe  nnion  of  different  sects.  Tłiese  de- 
mands,  of  conrse,  M-ere  r^ecied  by  bis  holiuess.  But 
tbe  Protestanta  in  Poland,  lar  from  being  disconraged  by 
the  condnct  of  the  pope,  became  bolder  every  day  iu  their 
opposition  to  the  Ilomanists.  At  tbe  diet  of  1669  a  pro- 
posal was  mnde  to  deprive  thebiahops  of  all  participatlon 
in  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  government,  on  the  gronnd  that  tbey 
were  tbe  sworn  eervauts  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Tbis 
motion,  thongh  strennously  nrged  uiMm  tbe  acceptance 
of  the  diet,  was  not  carried ;  bnt  a  few  yenrs  later,  in 
1663,  the  diet  agreed  to  conyt)ke  a  generał  nationai  synod, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  rełigions  parties 
in  Poland— a  measnre  which  wonld,  in  aliprobability. 
haye  1)€en  carried  into  effect,  bad  it  not  been  preyentea 
by  tho  dezterily  and  diplomatic  craft  of  cardinal  Com- 
mendoni,  who  sncceeded  in  dissunding  tbe  king  from  as- 
sembling  a  nationai  conncil. 

"The  establiabment  of  a  Reformed  Połish  Cbnrch  was 
mnch  impeded  by  tbe  diss-ensions  which  divided  thfl 
Protestauts  among  tbemselye!*.  At  that  time,  in  fact,  no 
less  tbau  three  parties  ezisted  in  I*oland,  each  adłiering 
to  its  own  separate  confes^itm.  Thns  the  Bobemian  or 
Waldensian  Ctmfession  had  its  own  ardent  admirers, 
chiefly  iu  Great  Poland ;  the  Oeneye><e  or  Calyinistic  Con- 
fesaion  iu  Litbnnnia  and  Southern  Poland;  and  tbe  Łn- 
theran or  AniTsbnrg  Confussion  in  towns  inhabited  by 
bnrghera  of  («erman  origin.  Of  these  the  Bobemian  and 
tbe  Oeueyese  Confessions  were  so  completely  agreed  <m 
almost  all  points,  tbat  tbeir  respectjye  Bapporters  found 
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ob  dliBcnlty  in  furmlDS  a  union  in  1665,  not  indeed  !n- 
corpornŁing  it  into  one  Dody,  batho1dłnr;9pirltonl  f«Ilow- 
»bip  ttłgeiner,  whłle  each  Charcb  retained  its  own  eepa- 
nite  hierarchy.  Tbls  union  being  the  fint  which  took 
place  aroong  Protestant  churchea  after  the  Rerormation, 
canned  greui  Joy  amoue  the  Reformers  in  differeut  parte 
of  Eurcłpe.  The  two  cnnrches  thne  nnited  wished  to  in- 
clnde  the  Lntherans  aUo  in  the  ailiance,  bat  tbe  doctriue 
of  the  Augsbnrg  CoufeBsion  on  the  eubject  of  the  Encha- 
rlsl  veemed  likely  to  nrove  an  luraperable  obetacle  in  the 
way  of  any  anion  with  the  Lutheran  charches.  An  at- 
tempt,  however,  was  madę  to  effect  so  deeirable  an  ob- 
Ject.  For  this  pnrpose  a  synod  of  the  Bobemtan  aud 
Geneyese  chnrches  of  Polana  was  conroked  in  1S&7,  and 
presided  over  by  John  k  Laeco.  At  ihis  synod  oyertnres 
wrere  madę  to  the  Latberans  to  Jolu  the  anion,  bat  tu  no 
effect,  aud  they  still  contłnned  to  accnee  the  Bohemian 
Charcb  of  heresy.  The  obstacles  thns  tbrown  in  the  war 
of  a  anion  among  the  Prntestants  of  Poland  only  ronsed 
the  Bohemiane  to  ezert  themselyes  still  morę  actively  for 
its  attainment.  They  forwarded  coples  of  thelr  Confes- 
sion  of  Falth  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and 
to  tbe  chief  Reformers,  both  of  tnat  coantry  and  of  iSwitz- 
erlfind,  and  receiyed  strong  testlmonials  of  approTal— 00 
strong,  indeed,  as  to  silence  for  a  time  the  objections  of 
tbe  Lntherans.  Shortly,  bowerer,  the  good  understnnd* 
ing  which  bad  began  wns  intermpted  by  the  nnreascm- 
abie  demands  of  some  Polish  Latheran  dlvines  that  tbe 
•otber  Protestant  denominntions  shonld  snbscribe  the 
Confession  of  Ancsbnrg.  The  Bohemiane,  therefore,  in 
156S,  snbmitted  their  confession  to  the  UniTersity  of 
Wittenberg,  and  receired  fh>m  that  leamed  body  a  strong 
ez])re9sion  of  thelr  approbation,  which  so  opera  ted  upou 
the  minds  of  the  Latberans  that  fram  that  time  they 
ceased  to  charge  the  Bohemian  Charcb  włth  beresT. 

"  The  long-desired  nnion  was  at  leugth  cffected  in  1670. 
A  synod  baving  assembled  in  the  town  of  Sandomir,  in 
Anril  of  that  year,  llually  concladed  and  signed  tbe  terms 
of  nnion  nnder  the  nanie  of  the  Consensus  of  Sandomir 
(q.  V.).  This  important  step  ezcited  the  ntmost  alarm 
among  the  Romanlsts,  who  endearored  to  bring  it  into 
dłscrediU  Bnt  tbe  nnion  itrelf  was  essentially  boUow 
and  imperfect  The  confcesions,  betweeu  whicn  a  dog- 
matlc  nnion  had  been  effected,  differed  ou  a  point  of  yital 
iroportance— the  presence  of  Christ  in  tbe  Eacharist.  The 
nnion,  accordiugly,  was  rather  nominał  thau  reai ;  and 
many  Lntherans  dlrected  their  whole  efforts  towards 
bringing  abont  a  dłsmption  of  tbe  alliance  which  had 
been  establi^bed  at  Sandomir.  This  hostility  of  ihe  Ln- 
therans to  the  otber  Protestant  coiifesslons  was  yery  iu- 
Jnrioas  to  the  iuterests  of  Protestantism  in  generał,  and 
a  nnmber  of  noble  fnmilles,  followed  by  thonsands  of  the 
common  peoplc,  disgnsted  with  the  bitter  conteutions 
which  raged  among  ihe  Protestanta  of  differeut  denomi- 
uations,  renounced  the  priuciples  of  the  Reformation,  aud 
retnmed  to  the  Chnrcb  of  Romę.  Another  circumstance 
which  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  of  Po- 
liind  was  the  rise  aud  rnpid  epread  of  a  party  who  deuled 
tbe  diyinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  learned  di- 
▼ines  of  the  Reformed  chnrches  combated  these  Antitrin- 
Itarian  doctrines,  and  at  length,  in  1566,  the  prnfessors 
of  these  doctrines  seceded  from  their  brethren,  forming 
tbemselyes  into  a  separate  eccle^iasticai  organlzaliou, 
called  by  its  members  tbe  Minor  Refurnied  Church  of  Po- 
land. The  arriyal  of  Fanstns  Socinns  i  u  Polaud  in  1679 
led  to  the  tenets  of  tbe  Antitrinitarians  beiiijg  tbrown 
into  a  deflnite  form,  and  to  the  formatlon  of^Socinian 
congregations,  chiefly  composed  of  nobles,  among  whom 
there  were  many  wealthy  landowners. 

"When  the  Consensus  of  Sandomir  was  concluded  In 
1570,  Protestantism  in  Poland  bad  reached  its  highest 
State  of  prosperity.  Many  chnrches  aud  schools,  beloug- 
ing  to  ProtestauŁS  of  yarious  denominations,  bad  been 
establisbed ;  the  Scriptnres  had  been  tniuslated  aud  priut- 
ed  in  the  national  language;  and  reltc^ions  liberty  was 
enjoyed  In  Poland  to  a  degreo  nnknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Europę.  These  fayorable  circumstnnces  attracted 
great  nnmbers  of  foreigners,  who  soaght  an  asylnm  tram 
rcligions  persecution.  Among  these,  besides  many  Itał- 
ian  nnd  Firench  refugees,  there  were  also  a  great  uumbcr 
of  Scotch  families  settled  in  differeut  parts  of  Poland, 
whnse  descendants  are  found  there  at  Ihis  dny. 

**  At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrlved  Rnmnn- 
ism  had,  to  a  great  eztent,  lost  its  hołd  of  the  Polish  ua- 
tion..  The  mottt  influentlal  portlon  of  the  nobility  were 
on  the  słde  of  Protestantism,  while  many  powerfnl  fam- 
ilies, aud  the  popnlation  generally,  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces  belouged  to  the  Greek  Church.  Nay,  even  withłu 
the  national  Chnrcb  itsolf,  not  only  was  tne  primnte  fa- 
yorable  to  Reformed  principles,  bot  many  even  of  tłie 
luferior  clergy,  and  a  cousiderable  proportion  of  the  laity, 
would  have  weicomed  any  prnpoeai  to  correct  the  flngrant 
abases  which  bad  łn  conrse  of  time  crept  into  the  Church. 
In  the  senate,  also,  the  great  prt)portion  of  the  members 
were  eitber  Protestants  or  belouged  to  the  Greek  Church : 
aud  eyen  the  king  hlmself  showed  a  dccided  leauiug 
towards  the  adherenta  of  the  Protestant  falth,  Tbe  Ro- 
man Catbolic  Chnrcb  in  Poland,  indeed,  was  on  the  yer^ic 
of  ntter  min ;  bnt  iu  this  honr  of  its  eztreniest  danger  it 
was  maiuly  eaved  by  the  ezeilious  of  cardinal  lloeius, 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  bis  age.  This  aefeloits 
Romish  dignitary  had  early  madę  biniself  conspicooiia 
by  his  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and  now  that  ne  had 
been  nominated  a  cardinal,  he  nsed  eyery  effort  to  cbeck 
the  progresa  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  FSnding, 
howeyer,  that  his  own  Church  was  fSast  loalnc  gronnd* 
and  that  Reformed  priuciples  were  almoet  certaui  ere  long 
to  obtain  the  ascendency,  be  called  to  his  aid  tbe  newly 
establisbed  Order  of  Jesoits,  severa1  of  whom  airlyed  ttom 
Romę  in  1664,  and  by  their  intrignes  and  agitatiou  ihe 
whole  conntry  was  madę  for  a  long  period  the  sceue  of 
the  most  nnseemly  commotions. 

"  Dnring  the  life  of  Sigismnnd  Angnstns  the  Protestants 
indulged  the  hope  that,  altbongh  natnrally  of  a  waveriiig 
and  nndecided  cbaracter,  he  might  possibly  decide  on 
the  establishment  of  a  ReforroecT  National  Charcb :  bat 
the  death  of  that  monarch  withont  issoe,  łn  167%  pat  an 
end  to  all  each  ezpectatlons.  The  Jsgelionian  dynasty, 
which  had  goyemed  Poland  for  two  centnries,  was  ntiw 
eztiuct  An  eameat  strnggle  commenced,  therefore,  be- 
tween  the  Protestants  andRomanists,  each  party  belDg 
anzions  that  the  vacant  throne  shonld  be  fllled  by  a  zeai- 
oos  supporter  of  their  Church.  The  Romanlsts,  headed 
by  cardinal  Commendoni,  were  anzions  to  confer  the 
crown  a}M)n  tbe  archdnke  Ernest,  son  of  the  eraperur 
Mazimilian  II,  and  were  eyen  ready  to  secare  their  object 
by  force.  Coliguy  and  tbe  French  Protestanta  bad  fur 
some  time,  even  before  the  death  ofSiglsmand  Angastns, 
entertained  the  proJect  of  placing  Henry  of  Yaloi^  dnke 
of  Anjon,  on  the  Polish  throne;  and  Catharine  de*  Medi- 
ci,  the  motber  of  tbe  dake,  eiigerly  lent  ber  approbation 
to  tbe  proposal. 

**The  dletof  conyocation  assembled  atWarsaw  In  Jann- 
ary,  1678,  for  the  pnrpose  of  takiug  steps  for  the  maiute- 
nance  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  dnring  the 
interregnnnL  At  this  diet,  notwithstaudiuc  the  opuosi- 
tłon  of  the  Romish  bishops,  instigated  by  Commenaoni, 
a  law  was  passed  estnblishiug  a  perfect  eonalliy  of  rigbts 
among  all  the  Christian  confesslous  of  Poland,  gnarau- 
teeing  the  dignities  and  priyileges  of  the  Roman  Catbo- 
lic bishops,  but  abolisbłng  tbe  obligatiou  of  Chnrcb  pa- 
trona to  bestow  tbe  beneflces  in  their  gift  ezdusiyely  on 
Roman  Caiholic  clergymen.  The  electltm  of  a  new  mon- 
arch was  arranged  to  take  place  on  ApriI  7,  at  Kamiuiets, 
near  Warsaw.  The  principal  competltors  for  tbe  throne 
of  Polaud  were  the  two  princes  already  tnentiooed ;  and 
althongb  meanwhlle  the  horrid  massacre  of  8t.  Barthol- 
ouiew  nad  rendered  the  Polish  Protestants  eomewhat 
afrald  to  commit  their  Iuterests  to  a  French  prince,  yet, 
being  nuwilling  to  inyolve  their  country  in  a  ciyll  war, 
they  accepted  Henry,  dnke  of  AnJon,  who  was  accordiug- 
ly elected  kin^  of  Poland. 

"A  depntation  of  tweWe  noblemen  were  immediately 
despatchcd  to  Parls  to  aunonnce  to  Henry  his  eleciion, 
and  on  Sept.  10,  1673,  the  ceremony  of  preseutłng  the 
diploma  of  election  took  place  in  the  cbnrch  of  Notre 
Danie.  The  circumstauces  attendlng  tbe  preaentation 
are  iuterestliig  as  manifestiug  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Romaniłits.  '  The  bisnop  Kamkowaki,  a  member 
of  tbe  Polish  embassy,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  ceremony, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  clause  for  secaring  religions 
liberty  inserted  in  the  oath  which  the  new  monarcb  was 
to  takc  on  that  occasion.  This  act  produced  some  con- 
fusiou,  the  Protestant  Zborowski  hayłng  intermpted  tbe 
solemnity  with  the  following  words,  adareased  to  Mont- 
lac:  "Had  yoa  not  accepted,  in  the  name  of  the  dnke, 
the  conditions  of  religions  llbertr,  onr  opposition  wonld 
haye  prereuted  this  dnke  from  being  elected  onr  mon- 
arch.*' Henry  feigned  to  be  astoniehed,  as  if  he  did  not 
uuderstand  the  subject  In  dispnte;  bnt  Zborowski  ad- 
dressed  him,  saying,  **I  repeat,  sire,  that  tf  yonr  ambai*- 
sadors  had  not  accepted  the  condition  of  liberty  to  tbe 
contendłng  religions  persnasions,  onr  opposition  wonld 
haye  prereuted  yon  from  being  elected  King;  and  that 
if  yon  do  not  contlrm  these  condltious,  yon  shall  not  be 
onr  king.**  After  this  the  members  of  the  embaasy  sur- 
rounded  their  new  monarch,  and  Herbnrt,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic,  read  the  formuła  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  elect- 
ing  diet,  which  Henry  repeated  withont  any  opposition. 
The  bishop  Karnkowski,  who  had  stood  aside,  npproached 
the  king  after  he  had  swom,  and  protestcd  that  the  relig- 
ions liberty  secnred  by  the  royal  oath  was  not  to  iiijare 
the  autliority  of  the  Church  of  Romę;  and  the  king  gave 
hlni  a  written  testimony  in  fayor  of  that  protest.* 

**  Henry  set  out  for  Poland,  bnt  after  what  had  passed 
the  fears  of  the  Protestants  were  far  trom  being  aflared, 
aud  they  resoIved  carefblly  to  watch  the  conduct  of*tbe 
new  monarch  at  his  coronatlon.  Flrley,  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party,  iupisted  that  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion the  oath  taken  at  Paria  shonld  be  repeated;  and 
eyen  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  crown  was 
abont  to  he  placed  on  Heury's  bead,  Flrley  boldly  ad- 
yanced  forward  and  intermpted  tbe  proceedings,  declar- 
ing  in  the  name  of  tbe  Protestanta  of  Poland  that,  nnleea 
the  Parlstian  oath  was  taken,  the  coronatlon  wonld  not 
be  allowed  to  go  forward.  The  scroU  of  the  oath  was 
pnt  into  the  klng's  band  as  he  knelt  on  the  steiw  of  the 
altar,  and  Firley,  takiug  the  crown,  sald  to  Henry  with  a 
l>*nd  yoice,  *If  yoa  will  not  swear,  yon  shall  not  reign.* 
The  intrepid  condoct  of  tbe  Proteatant  leader  rtmck  ihe 
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whole  anembly  wltk  awe,  sod  ttae  king  bnd  no  nlterafl* 
iive  bot  to  repeftt  the  oath.  Tbiis  ttae  relł}{ion«  liberties 
of  Polaod  were  saTed  from  ntter  overthro\v,  aud  the  lia- 
tioD  de)łvered  from  an  impendiug  ci  vii  wnr. 

"The  Polish  ProteBtanŁs  were  untnrally  ea^picions  of 
their  oew  king,  knowiog  tbnt.  haviiig  takeii  the  oath  by 
compulslou,  be  was  not  likely  to  respect  their  ritfhte. 
The  RomUh  bifhops,  on  the  other  band,  supported  by 
the  fiiYor  of  the  mooarch,  formed  proiecta  for  eztendiug 
their  inflneuce,  aDd  an  imprension  rapidly  apread  thronen 
the  coantrr  that  Henry  had  become  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hand«  of  the  prieat?.  This  feeliue,  combiued  wlth  di«- 
cn:*t  nt  bis  profligacy,  rendered  him  so  nnpopalar,  and 
his  snbjects  eo  diaconteuted.  that  the  connlry  would  nu- 
donbtedly  have  been  speedily  plnnged  luto  a  civil  war 
had  uot  the  king  fortunately  dieappeared,  havlng  Mcret- 
ly  le(t  Poland  for  France  on  leaming  that  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Charles  IX,  had  opeued  the  way  for  hla  sac- 
cesslon  to  the  throne  of  France,  llie  crown  of  Poland 
waM  now  conferred  upon  Stephen  Batory,  prince  of  Tran> 
Fjhania,  wbo  had  eamed  so  high  a  reputation  thtir,  al* 
thon«;h  an  avowed  Protestant,  his  electloD  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  Romish  clersy.  The  delegalion 
which  nnnounced  to  Stephen  his  eleclion  to  the  throne 
\ras  cnmposed  of  thirteen  meml>erfł,  only  one  of  whom 
was  a  Romanist :  but  this  man,  Solikowskl  by  uarae,  soc- 
ceeded  in  pen^nading  the  new  monarch  that,  if  be  wonld 
eecnre  him»elf  on  ttie  thrune,  be  mnst  profesa  the  Roman 
Catholic  religlon.  Next  day,  accordingly,  to  the  diemay 
of  the  Protestant  delegatem,  Stephen  was  seen  dcvontly 
kneeliug  at  mass.  Dariue  his  rei^n,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  be  malutained  iuTioTate  the  rights  of  the  Auti-Ro- 
manist  confefsions,  while  at  the  same  time,  throngb  the 
iuflaence  of  bis  qneen,  wbo  was  a  blgoted  Romanist,  hc 
n)>enly  enconraged  and  patronłzed  the  Jesuits.  by  fouud- 
iDg  aud  eudowing  varions  educational  iustitatlons  iu 
conneciion  with  their  order. 

**  Stephen  Batory  died  in  ISSd,  and  was  socceeded  by 
S!^»mund  III,  iu  whose  relgu  the  Romi»h  party  acqnired 
mach  strength,  while  many  of  the  Protesianis  had  be- 
come dissati^fled  with  tbe  generał  coufe^sion,  nnd  sought 
tt>  rrnew  the  former  controyersies  which  bad  so  mnch 
weakened  their  influence  in  the  country.  Poland  was 
nnhappily  snbjected  to  the  nile  of  this  fufittuated  mon- 
arch from  IfiST  to  1632,  and  thronghont  tbe  whole  of  thnt 
long  period  bis  nollcy  was  nniformlv  directed  towards 
the  promotion  of  the  snpremacy  of  Romę.  The  Jeenits 
exercised  an  nnllmiied  influence  oyer  the  government; 
and  all  the  ofllces  of  etate  and  uosts  of  honor  were  ex- 
clusively  bestowed  npon  Romanists,  nnd  morę  esi)ecially 
npon  proselytes,  wbo,  from  motives  of  interef>t,  nad  re- 
nonnced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  whole 
country  was  corered  with  Jesułt  colleges  and  echools, 
tbas  enabling  the  disriples  of  Loyola  most  effectuallyto 
ezercise  dnminion  orer  all  clas^es  of  thf  people.  *Tbe 
melancholy  eflfects  of  their  edacation,'  says  conut  Kra- 
siński, *soon  became  manifest.  By  the  close  of  Sigis- 
mnnd  Iirs  reign,  when  the  Jesuits  hnd  become  almost 
ezclnsire  mnsters  of  pablic  schools,  natioiial  literaturę 
had  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  liad  advanced  dnring  the 
preoedinif  century.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  Po- 
land, which.  from  the  middle  of  the  IGth  ceutnry  to  the 
end  of  the  reicrn  of  Sigismnnd  III  (16S8),  bad  produced 
many  splendia  works  on  difl^Brent  brnuches  of  hnmau 
kuowleage,  in  the  national  as  well  as  in  tbe  Latiu  lan- 
gnage,  can  boaat  of  but  very  few  works  of  merit  from 
ihat  epoch  to  the  second  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  pe- 
riod of  tbe  unlimited  sway  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  na- 
tional edncatiou.  Tbe  Polish  langnage,  which  bad  ob- 
tained  a  high  degree  of  perrection  dnring  the  16lh  century, 
was  soon  cormpted  by  an  absurd  admiztnre  of  Latiu ; 
and  a  barbarons  style,  called  Macaronic,  disflgured  Polish 
literaturę  for  morę  than  a  century.  As  the  chief  object 
of  the  Jesuits  was  to  combat  the  Anti-Romanlsts,  the 

firincipal  sut^ect  of  their  instructlou  was  polemical  dlvin- 
ty :  and  the  most  talented  of  their  students,  instead  of 
acqairiDg  soand  knowledge,  by  which  they  migbt  become 
Ofcfol  members  of  sodety^astcd  their  time  in  dialectic 
suhtleties  and  quibbles.  Tbe  dlsclplee  of  Loyola  knew 
well  that,  of  all  the  weaknesses  to  which  human  naturę 
is  snbject,  Tanily  is  tbe  most  accessible ;  and  they  were 
as  prodigal  of  praise  to  pnrtisans  as  ther  were  of  abuse 
to  antagonista.  Thus  the  benefactors  of  their  order  be- 
came the  objocts  of  tbe  most  fulsome  adniation,  which 
uoibing  but  ihe  oormpted  taste  acgnired  In  their  schools 
could  nave  rendered  palatable.  Their  bombastic  paue- 
gyrics,  layished  upon  the  most  unimportant  persons,  be- 
came, towards  the  end  of  the  ITtb  century,  almost  tbe 
only  iiteratnre  of  tbe  country— proof  snfllcient  of  the  de- 

Saded  state  of  the  publłc  to  which  snch  prodnctions  could 
I  acceptable.  An  additional  proof  of  the  retrocession 
of  the  national  intellect  and  the  corrnption  of  taste  nu- 
der  the  withering  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  that  the  most 
dassical  prodnctions  of  the  16th  ceutnry— the  Augnstan 
Kra  of  the  Polish  literaturę— were  not  reprintcd  for  morę 
than  a  century,  although  after  tbe  revival  of  leaming  In 
Poland  in  the  second  balf  of  the  18th  century  tbey  went 
throngb  many  edltions,  and  still  continne  to  be  reprinted. 
It  is  almost  sapcrflnous  to  add  that  this  deploraule  con- 
dition  of  tbe  national  intellect  produced  ibe  most  pemi- 


cions  effecfs  on  the  politlcal  as  well  as  soclal  statć  of  tha 
country.  The  enligntened  statesmen  wbo  had  appeared 
dnrin:;  the  reign  of  Sigismnnd  III— the  Znmoyskls,  the 
Sapiebns,  the  Zalkiewskis,  whose  eff»rts  couiiterbalanced 
for  a  time  the  bnnefnl  eflfects  of  that  fatal  reigo,  as  well 
as  some  ezcellent  authors  who  wrote  dnring  the  samo 
period  —  were  educated  under  anotber  srstem :  for  that 
of  the  Jesuits  could  not  produce  any  political  or  llterary 
character  with  eularged  yiews.  Some  ezceptions  there 
were  to  this  generał  mle ;  but  the  views  of  enligbtened 
men  could  not  be  but  ntterly  lost  on  a  public  which,  in- 
stead of  advancing  in  thopatns  of  knowledge,  were  train- 
ed  to  forget  the  science  and  wisdom  of  lis  ancestore.  It 
was  therefore  no  wonder  that  sonnd  notions  of  law  and 
risht  became  obscnred,  and  gaye  way  to  absurd  preju- 
dfces  of  priyilege  and  caste,  by  which  Ilberty  degenerated 
Into  licentlousness ;  while  the  state  of  tbe  peasautry  was 
degraded  into  that  of  predial  seryitude.* 

*'Not  contented  with  secretly  imbning  tbe  minds  of 
the  people  with  Romanist  principles,  tbe  Jesnits  counived 
at  the  Ifiotreatment  to  which  many  Protestants  were  snb- 
jected, and  the  conrts  of  Justlce  being  wholly  nuder  Jes- 
uit  influence,  it  was  vain  for  tbe  injured  to  look  for  legał 
redress.  Riotons  mobs  with  complete  impnnlty  destroyed 
the  Protestant  churciies  in  Cracow,  Posen,  Wilna,  and 
other  places.  The  natural  resnlt  of  ihe  adverse  clrcum* 
stances  in  which  Protestants  were  placed  nnder  this  long 
but  disastrous  reign  was  Ihat  their  numbers  were  dnily 
dimiuished,  and  wbat  was,  perhaps,  morę  melancholy  stllll 
those  who  held  fast  to  Reformed  principles  were  diyided 
into  contending  factioiis ;  and  although  the  Consensus  of 
Sandomir  malutained  an  apparent  unlon  for  a  time,  that 
coyenant  even  was  flnally  dissoWed  by  the  Lutherana. 
An  attempt  was  madę  without  effect  to  arrnnge  a  nuion 
between  the  Protestants  and  tbe  Oreek  Chnrcb  at  a  meet- 
ing  conyened  at  Wilna  in  1699,  and  although  a  confedora- 
tion  for  mutual  defence  was  concluded,  it  led  to  no  prac- 
tlcal  results. 

"At  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Sigismnnd  III  tbe 
cause  of  Protestantism  was  iu  a  state  of  the  deepest  de- 
pre:<sion.  But  bis  son  aud  successor,  Wladislns  IV,  was  a 
person  of  a  very  diffcrent  character,  and  so  opposed  to 
tbe  Jesuits  that  be  would  not  allow  a  single  member  of 
that  order  to  be  near  bis  conrt.  He  distributed  offlces  and 
rewards  solely  accordtne  to  merit,  and,  belng  natnrally  of 
a  mild  dlsposltlon,  be  dlscountenanced  all  persecutioii  on 
nccount  of  relifl[ion.    Ue  endeayored  in  yałn  to  eifect  a 

f;eneral  reconcfliation,  or  at  least  a  mutual  understand- 
ng,  between  tbe  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  relig- 
ious  dlscussion  held  at  Tbom  in  1G44.  But  tbe  earfy 
death  of  this  beneynleut  monarch  changed  the  whole  as- 
pect  of  afliiirs.  Uls  brother,  John  Cat«imir,  who  succecd- 
ed  him,  had  l)eeu  a  Jesuit  aud  a  cardinal;  but  the  pope 
had  relieved  him  from  bis  yows  on  bis  election  to  tbe 
throne.  From  a  monarch  who  had  formerly  been  a  Rom- 
ish ecciesiastic  the  Protestants  had  everythiug  to  fear 
nnd  liitle  to  ezpect.  The  coiisenneuce  was  that  the  ut- 
most  dibcontent  begnn  to  preyail  ainonff  all  classea,  and 
tbe  country  having  been  invaded  by  Cnarles  Gustayns, 
king  of  Sweden,  the  people  were  disposed  to  place  him 
npon  the  throne  of  Polanu.  Elated,  howeyer,  by  the  suc- 
cess  of  his  amis,  that  haughty  monarch  declined  to  ac- 
cept  the  soyereiirnty  in  any  other  mtide  than  by  conquest, 
whereupon  the  Pules,  ri»iug  as  one  man,  drove  him  from 
the  country.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Oliya 
in  1G60:  but  not  until  the  Protestanta  bad  suffered  much 
during  the  war.  The  king  had  taken  refnge  In  Silesia 
during  the  Swedish  inyasion,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland 
be  cummitted  bimself  to  the  speclal  care  of  tbe  Yirgin 
Mary,  yowiug  that  he  would  conyert  the  heretics  by  force 
if  neceesary.  A  cousiderable  nnmber  of  Protestants  stiU 
remalned  after  all  the  persecutious  to  which  they  had 
been  ezposed,  and  araoug  them  were  seyeral  influential 
familles,  wbo,  besides,  were  supported  by  the  łnterest  of 
tbe  Protestant  prlnces  thronghont  Surope.  The  king, 
therefore,  Jndged  U  best  to  direct  the  whole  fi>rce  of  bis 
pert^eciitłon  agninst  tbe  Sociuians,  whom  he  bauished  from 
the  kingdom,  declnriug  U  to  be  henceforth  a  capital  crime 
to  propagate  or  even  profess  Sociuianism  in  Poland. 

*^The  ranks  of  tbe  Protestants  were  now  completely 
broken,  and  tbe  Roman  clergr  acquired  and  ezercisecl 
nearly  uucontrolled  power.  John  Sobieski,  during  bis 
sbort  reigUt  endeayored  to  pnt  an  end  to  rellglons  perse- 
cutlon :  but  be  found  himseif  unable  to  malntain  the  lawa 
which  still  acknowledged  a  perfect  equallty  of  religious 
confes»ions.  Augustus  II,  aiso,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  In  169C,  conflrmed,  in  the  nsual  manner,  the  rlgbta 
and  liberties  nf  the  Protestants,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  condition,  that  he  shonid  ncyer  grant  them  sena- 
torlal  or  any  other  important  dignllies  and  ofl!ces.  This 
monarch  had  renounced  Lutheranism  in  order  to  obtaln 
the  crown  of  Poland,  and  now  that  he  had  secured  his  ob- 
ject, be  allowed  the  Romish  bishops  to  treat  the  heretics 
as  they  chose.  Augustus  baying  been  ezpciled  by  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden,  Stanislaus  Leszczyński  was  eiected  in 
1704,  and  the  accessłon  of  this  eulightened  monarch  re- 
yiyed  the  hnpes  of  ibe  Protestants.  Tbe  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  between  Stanit>]auB  and  the  Swedish  soyereign 

fruaranteed  to  the  Protestants  of  Poland  ihe  rigbts  nnd 
iberties  secured  to  them  by  the  lawa  of  their  country, 
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aboTl»]i1ng  all  ihe  restrictiońs  impOK(\  In  later  times. 
Buł  such  fiiYornble  circiim»uuce!>  were  nf  (ihurt  cotuIiim- 
aiice.  8taui8lani!  was  drireu  froin  hia  tbroue  by  Teter, 
the  czar  of  Ua»f>iAf  aiid  Angueias  II  agału  resiored  to  hia 
kini^dom.  Ciyil  commotious  iiow  arose,  wliich  were  oniy 
termiuated  by  the  medintlon  of  Peter  the  Grent,  wh(>  coii- 
flnded  a  trentv  at  Warsaw  iu  ITlfi,  iDtuwhicb  tbe  Roman- 
l>t«  had  snincfent  inflaence  to  ęet  a  clnn9e  iuserted  to  tbe 
following  effecl :  'TbHt  all  tbe  Protestant  cbnrches  which 
bad  heen  bnilt  ełnce  16S2  sbould  be  demolUhed,  and  ihnt 
the  Protestanta  sbould  not  be  permitted,  excepŁ  Id  placea 
Avhere  they  bad  charches  previoae>]y  to  the  iihore-men- 
tiuned  time,  to  have  nny  pablic  or  private  mcetincs  for 
llie  pnrpoee  of  preachiiig  or  singiug.  A  breuch  of  tbis 
reilfnhition  waa  to  be  pnułsbed,  for  tbe  flrst  limę  by  u 
tliie,  r«>r  tbe  second  by  łmprisonment,  for  tbe  third  by 
brtuishinent.  Foreign  minfptera  were  allowed  to  have 
(livine  serrice  in  tbeir  dwelling*.  bnt  the  natives  who 
HhoiiM  assiat  nt  łt  were  to  be  snbjected  to  tbe  nboYe^-meo- 
tioned  pennltłes.* 

*'The  terms  of  thls  treaty  ezcited  feellngs  of  dlscontent 
and  alarm,  not  oniy  in  tbe  mludB  of  the  Protestanta,  bnt 
also  of  tbe  morę  enlightened  portinn  of  the  Koman  Cuth- 
olłcs.  Protests  poured  In  Arom  all  ąuartera  against  the 
measare.  But  all  remonstrnnce  was  rain;  tbe  Romnn- 
ists  contiuned  to  proeecute  the  Protestmits  with  invet- 
erate  rancor,  in  somo  cases  eyen  to  blood.  The  Protes- 
tant powers  of  Enrope  from  time  to  time  madę  represeu- 
tations  in  favor  of  the  PoHsh  Protestanta ;  bnt,  insiead  of 
alleviating  their  persecntlons,  these  remonstrances  oniy 
hicreased  tbeir  severicy.  In  1738  au  act  was  pansed  ex- 
clnding  tbem  from  tbe  generał  diet,  and  fmm  all  pnblic 
offlces,  bnt  declariiig  at  the  sanie  linie  tbeir  peace,  tbeir 
persons,  and  their  property  Inylolnble,  and  thnt  tbey  migbt 
bold  military  rank  and  occupy  tbe  cntwn-lnnds. 

**  Durinp;  the  reign  of  Augnstns  III,  which  Insted  from 
1783  to  1764,  tbe  condition  of  the  Pollsh  Protestauts  was 
melnncboly  in  tbe  cxtreme ;  and,  despairing  of  relief  from 
every  ottaer  anarter,  they  tbrew  tbeinse]ves  nnder  the 
protection  of  roreigu  powers,  by  whose  interfereuce  tbey 
were  admitted,  in  1767,  to  equnl  rights  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Tbis  was  folio  wed  by  tbe  nbolition  of  the 
Order  of  Jesnits  iu  1773.  Aiignstus  had  throughont  bis 
reign  kept  Poland  in  a  state  of  snbtienriency  to  Rnssia, 
and  tbat  power  placed  his  snccessor  Poniatowski  on  tbe 
throne.  Wben  Catharine  II,  empiess  of  Rnsola,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Polish  Rn^niaii  proyinces,  part  of  the 
people  l)ecame  tnembens  of  tbe  United  (>reek  Cbnrch, 
and  p:irt  Joincd  the  Russinn  Chnrch.  Even  the  most 
bigoted  Romanicts  were  gained  over  in  coiirse  of  time, 
BO  that  at  the  Synod  ofpolotsk,  In  1S89,  the  higher  clcrgy 
of  Lithnania  and  Wbite  RusMia  dcclared  the  readiness 
of  their  people  to  Join  the  Rnsao-Greek  Cbnrch,  nnd,  ac- 
c«»rdini;ly,  the^e  Uniate^  or  United  Greek*,  to  the  nnmber 
of  2,000,000,  were  receired  back  into  the  Mnscovite  hranch 
of  the  Ełistern  Cbnrch  on  their  soleniu  disnvowat  of  the 
pope's  snpreroacy,  nnd  declurntion  of  their  belief  in  the 
sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  his  Chnrch." 

The  nufortunale  determlnntion  ofpopc  PlnsIXto  force 
the  infallibility  dogma  on  tb«  Chnrch  of  Uorae  bas  had 
its  damaging  con^eąnences  to  papai  Chrlstianily  in  Rns- 
sia.  After  the  encyclicai  of  1874  the  cziir's  goYeniment 
saw  itself  forced  to  urge  tbe  nulon  with  tlie  Russian 
Chnrch  of  all  Polish  Christlans  not  Protestant.  Several 
po))es  bad  conflrmed  to  the  United  Greeks  the  privile^e8 
of  the  nse  of  the  veruacnlar  tongne  nnd  the  marriaee  of 
the  clergy.  Ritunllstic  moveraenli",  however,  had  oeen 
introduced  bv  sonie  of  the  clergy.  tending  to  nssimilalion 
to  Romę,  and  the  dii*pntes  engendered  by  the  changes  had 
freqncntly  been  rererred  to  the  Yatican.  When  the  ency- 
clicai came  to  tbe  Inity,  oniy  two  ways  secmed  to  lie  open 
— either  to  snbmit  to  the  new  orders  or  openly  defy  them. 
In  Sedletz  the  decision  was  prompt,  nnd  one  sixth  of  the 
whołe  popnlatlon  of  tbe  goverument  determined  to  ask 
the  *'  Wbite  Czar*'  to  admil  ihem  into  his  Chnrch.  Tbough 
the  parish  priesls  in  no  CAse  commenced  the  movemeiit, 
when  ii  had  once  taken  root  they  Joined  their  flocks. 
Tbe  goyeniment  took  no  notice  of  the  flrtit  petitlou  sent 
in  tilT  conyinced  that  tbe  movement  was  pcrfectly  spon- 
taneons.wben  tbe  empcror  nnthorized  the  goYernor-gon- 
eral  of  Warsaw  to  admit  them  into  the  Russinn  Church; 
nnd  on  Sundny,  Jan.  24,  tbe  pnblic  ceremony  was  per- 
fornied  before  an  imnieu!*e  crowd  in  the  town  of  Sedletz. 
Orihe  60,000  people  admitted.  26  were  pric!>t8.  The  flrst 
pariHłi  cnterea  was  that  of  Bielsk,  to  which  the  archbisbop 
of  Warsaw  proceeded,  with  all  the  convprt  priebts  and 
delej^fttes  tram  ihe  forty-tlYe  parił^hes,  and  where  a  sol- 
eniu s^erylce  of  consecration  was  pcrforined  in  the  parish 
chnrch. 

The  Berlin  cnrrespondent  of  the  London  JV«i«)ł,  nnder 
d:Ue  of  Jnne,  1S75,  write;*:  **The  orihodox  moyement  is 
stejidiiy  pro-jressiiig  In  Polnnd,  nnd  will  Yery  shortly  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  United  Greekj«.  Nenriy  280,000 
persons  iu  the  province!<  of  Siedlce,  Lnblin,  Snvalki,  nnd 
Loni^a  have  already  enibraced  the  established  fnith  of  the 
empire.  The  Uni.id  remnnnt  lefc  is  estimated  at  ouly 
30,000,  and  as  tbe  priests  who  are  adYcrse  t«i  the  movc- 
nient  are  rnnning  away  to  Gnlicin.  the  Inst  tracę  of  the 
wet  will  Boon  di«nppear.  Tbe  politicnl  ndYnntn<;c  accrn- 
ing  to  the  Rnshian  goYernmeut  from  tbis  Wholesale  con- 


yersion  of  a  religlons  communlty,  half  Roman  CathoHe 
nnd  half  Greek,  cau not  well  be  OYerratcsd.  Not  oniy  are 
nil  their  snbjects  of  Rnssian  blood  brongbt  witbiń  ibe 
)ale  of  the  national  Cburcb,  bnt  a  nnmber  of  Poles  beiu); 
ikewise  iuclnded  in  the  sweepiug  change  of  creed,  a  way 
s  payed  to  a  further  and  eyeu  inore  compreiiensiyc  cou- 
qnest  in  the  same  iSeld."  In  1876  tbe  RushIau  goyera- 
nient,  feeiing  tbat  the  Papists  were  intrigning  against  tbe 
nniou  movement,  occasloualiy  interfered  by  force  for  the 
transition  of  wbole  cougregatlons  trnm  Borne.  In  cod- 
sequence  seyeral  of  the  ulshops  and  priests  were  bron<;ht 
into  rebellious  conditions  to  the  czar'8  tpoYernmeiit. 
Morę  receutly  a  concordat  bas  been  sijnied  oetwecn  the 
czar  nnd  tbe  pope,  which  re^tores  fhll  dlocesau  authitritr 
to  tbe  bishops.  together  with  tbe  rłgbt  to  direct  cture- 
spondence  with  Romę.  The  nkase  of  18GS  is  aboli^bed, 
and  appe«ils  of  the  bishops  will  beuceforth  be  trausniitted 
to  Romę  throngh  the  metropolitau  of  W^arsaw,  instead  of 
btiiug  sent  to  tne  synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  Ou  the  other 
band,  the  pope  acknowledges  the  legał  status  of  tbe  Sl 
Petersbnrg  Synod,  which  Is  to  ft»rm  the  conncil  of  a  Caih- 
olic  prininte  residing  in  tbe  Rnssian  capital. 

It  is  compnted  tbat  the  Protestant  Poles  nmonnt  in 
ronnd  nnmbers  to  442,000,  the  great  ronjority  of  whom 
are  found  in  the  Pmssiau  portion.  Tbere  is  a  coneidcra- 
ble  nnmber  of  Protestanta  in  Poland  itself,  bnt  these  nrt 
chiefly  German  settlers.  In  that  part  of  Polnnd  which 
was  nnnexed  to  Rnssin  by  tbe  treaty  of  Viunna,  it  w.is 
calcnlated  in  184ft  tbat,  in  a  popnlatlon  of  4,857,2&0  soalis 
there  were  252,(K)0  Lntherans,  3790  Reformed,  and  546 
Morayians.  In  Prussian  Poland,  according  to  the  cell^u8 
of  1S46,  tbere  were  in  tbe  proyinces  of  ancłent  Poli!>b 
Prnssia,  iu  n  populatiim  of  1,019,106  sonls,  a02,14S  Protes- 
tanta; nnd  in  tbat  of  Poseu,  in  a  population  of  1.364,899 
souls,  there  were  416,648  Protestauts.  As  the  Ru^rinn 
goYernmcut  is  determined  to  make  the  Poles  adopt  its 
nntionality,  tbo  Rnssian  langnage  oniy  is  tolerated  in 
the  chnrches  where  a  popular  tongue  is  nsed,  and  nil 
hymn  and  prayer  books,  as  well  as  scbool-books,  mn^t  \it 
iu  the  Russian  tongue.  The  Prnssian  goyeniment,  ton, 
auxione  to  nse  all  means  of  Oermanizing  its  Slarunii 
sn^ects,  canscd  the  worship  in  nlmost  nil  the  chnrcbe^j 
of  Prnssian  Poland  to  be  condnctcd  iu  tbe  German  \au- 
gnnge,  and  the  aeryice  iu  Pollsh  is  diecouraged  os  macb 
as  possible. 

On  tbe  modem  eccieniastical  history  of  the  foruier 

kingdom  of  Poland.  see  Pru8si.\  and  Russia.    Sce  al50 

Ropell,  Gfsch.  PoUna   (Hamb.  1840)  ;   Lengnicb,  DUi, 

de  Religion,  Christ,  in  Polonia  ittitiis  (1734) ;  and  Friew, 

Gesch.  Połens  (Rreslau,  1786).     On  the  Reformation: 

Stanislaus  Lubieniecius,  łłisł,  Ht/ormationia  Pohm^tt 

(Freistadii,  1685);  Krasiński,  liistorical  Sketch  of  tht 

Iłfformation  in  Poland  (Lond.  1838,  2  yols.  8vo),  part  i 

treating  of  the  introductiou  and  progrcss  of  Christianity 

in  tbat  countr>';  Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian  Mittum 

in  the  Miildle  A  ges;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  (see  Index 

in  vol.  iii) ;  Brit,  and  For,  Ec.  Rev,  1843,  p.  502  9s\. 


POLAND,  MissiON  amoxo  tiie  Jrws  in.     The 
Polish  mission  was  commenced  by  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  aroong  the  Jews  in  the  year 
1821.     The  flrst  missionaries  there  were  the  late  Dr.  A. 
M'Caul  (q.  V.),  at  that  time  a  simple  gradnate  of  the 
Uniyeraity  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rey.  W.  F.  Becker.    The 
centrę  of  their  operation  was  madę  in  Warsaw.    For  & 
while  all  seemed  proroising,  but  the  miasionaries  were 
compellcd  for  a  time  to  quit  Warsaw.     Early  in  tbe 
ycar  1822  the  missionaries  were  summoned  to  appesr 
before  the  ^^Commission  of  the  Religious  Confejsions" 
and  had  to  sign  a  protocol  as  to  what  M-as  their  objoct, 
of  which  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  sent  to  St.  łV 
tersburg.     Leaming,  howeyer,  that  the  answer  which 
would  be  giyen  tbem  would  be  that  foreign  miliona- 
riea  were  not  wanted  in  the  country,  and  that  if  tbe 
Jews  wishcd  to  be  conycrted  there  were  priests  m^m^ 
for  that  purpose,  the  rois-sionaries — in  order  to  avoid 
bcing  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  hoping  to  get  per- 
mis.sion  from  the  emperor  Alcxander— ^lefk  Warsaw  and 
went  to  Posen.     Tbe  permiitsion  was  obtained  not  oniy 
for  Poland,  but  also  for  Russia.     The  flrst  two  missiuo- 
aries  were  now  joineil  by  two  others,  Messrs.  Wendt  and 
HoflT,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822  roissionary  operations 
were  fairly  commenced  at  Warsaw.    In  the  year  1823 1 
seryice  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  MK>ul 
haying  received  ordination  in  Kngland ;  and  tbis,  in  18*24, 
was  foUowed  up  by  the  commeucemcnt  of  a  Gcnnau 
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sciTice  in  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  labor 
iacresaed  two  inore  missionaries  were  sent,  Measrs. 
Keichardt  and  Wermelskirch.  Yisits  were  paid  to  va- 
lious  Łowns,  and  for  a  time  Lublin  was  madę  Łhc  scenę 
of  missionary  labor.  The  chief  work  of  the  winter  of 
1825  was  the  preparation  of  a  tranalation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  women  morę  especially. 
It  was  completed  by  M^Caul,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  missionaries,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  spring  of  1826,  and  has  pToved  a  work  of  con- 
eiderable  ralue. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  rendered  it  nec- 
essary  to  apply  to  his  succcssor  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
pennission  wbich  had  been  accorded  to  them.    The 
answer  to  Łheir  application  was  of  a  modified  character: 
it  gave  them  liberty  to  labor  among  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land,  but  was  silent  concerning  Kussia  itself,  and  as  was 
afterwards  stated  by  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  that, 
as  far  as  Russia  was  concemed,  the  pennission  was  with- 
drawn.    AU  efforts  to  reobtaiu  it  were  wtthout  success. 
In  1829  Lublin  was  permanently  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sionary station,  and  proved  a  success,  for  no  less  than 
forty-four  Israelites  were  there  admitted  into  the  yisible 
Church.    The  vear  1830  was  roarked  bv  some  erents 
materially  afifecting  the  state  of  the  mission  and  the  po- 
Bition  of  the  missionaries :  by  an  order  from  SL  Peters- 
burg the  missionaries  were  placed  under  the  General 
Pmtestant  Consistory,  and  tbeir  correspondence  with 
the  committee  was  reąuired  to  be  laid  befure  it,  the 
Comroission  of  the  Interior,  and  the  police.     On  Nov. 
29  in  the  same  year  the  Polish  reyolution  broke  out, 
without  affecting  materially   the   missionary   labors. 
This  year  may  be  regarded  as  markiug  the  close  of  the 
flecond  period  in  the  bistory  of  the  Polish  mission,  last- 
ing  from  the  year  1823  to  1830. 

The  event  of  most  conseąuenoe  that  marked  the  fol- 

lowtng  years  was  the  occupation  of  a  new  station,  in 

li)34,  in  the  south  of  Poland.    Kielce  was  the  place  se- 

lected,  a  place  equidistant  from  Warsaw  and  Lublin. 

The  main  features  of  the  work  that  now  present  them- 

sekes  arc  the  missionary  joumeys  to  Suvaltri,  Calvary, 

snd  other  places.    We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year 

1841,  and  up  to  that  period,  in  connection  with  the  mis- 

ńon,  there  had  been  baptized  at  Warsaw  115,  at  Lublin 

33,  and  at  Kaliach — eelected  in  1838  as  the  station — and 

other  stations,  occupied  only  for  a  short  time.  5,  making 

sltogether  a  total  of  153.  *  During  the  year  1842  the 

missionaries  madę  several  jounieys,  and  in  spite  of 

the  "  Cherem,"  or  Jewish  excoromunicfltion,  pronounced 

Against  those  who  should  have  any  iutercourse  with  the 

mi^ionaries,  the  work  went  on  with  great  blessings, 

•nd  in  the  year  1851  the  number  of  those  who  were 

baptized  through  the  mission  in  Poland  was  326,  some 

of  the  oonverts  occupying  the  highest  stations  in  life. 

We  have  now  brought  the  histor}'  of  the  Polish  mission 

down  to  that  period  when  the  door  was  closed  against 

it.    The  war  of  England  with  Russia  elTected  this 

change,  for  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  while 

that  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigor,  that 

jn  English  mission,  however  peaceful  its  object,  would 

oe  tolerated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ruasian  empire, 

•nd  indications  were  not  wanting  that  soon  its  work 

^•s  to  cease.   Yarious  tracts  about  to  be  printed,  which 

bad  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Consistory, 

^ere  onaccountably  detained  at  the  ccnsor^s  office ; 

>nd  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  "  the  missionaries  in 

narsaw  were  summoned  before  the  Russian  authorities 

to  receire  yarious  injimctions  and  restrictire  orders 

<>n  pain  of  being  expelled  from  the  country.    One  of 

these  was  to  submit  all  their  official  correspondence 

*»th  the  committee  to  the  Ruasian  goyemment,  who 

Pfomised  to  forward  it  to  London;  and  to  circulate  no 

w»ka,  not  even  the  Bibie,  among  Christians.    The  let- 

.  ■'**1  journals  were  from  that  time  submit  ted  as  pre- 

■onbttl,  but  neyer  reached  London.  This  state  of  things 

contmaed  from  the  end  of  May  till  Dec  28,  when  the 

'"'^wsioiiańes  were  agaiu  summoned  to  appear  before  the 


Russian  authorities  to  hear  an  imperial  order  read,  which 
imposed  upon  them  and  their  brethren  in  the  country 
the  discontinuance  of  all  missionary  work  from  that 
day,  and  to  be  prepared  to  leaye  the  country  in  three 
weeks,  yiz.  on  Jan.  13, 1855,  the  New-year's  day  of  the 
Russian  Church." 

Thus  closed  the  Polish  mission,  jost  łhree  weeks  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  Russian  emperor,  a  misbion  which 
had  not  been  in  yain,  for,  besides  the  361  members  of 
the  hnuse  of  Israel  who  were  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Christian  Church,  morę  than  10,000  Bibles,  in  dif- 
ferent  languages,  and  upwards  of  10,000  New  Testa- 
ments  haye  been  circulated,  of  which  many  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Jews. 

The  missionary  work  wbich  had  thus  been  suspended 
for  oyer  twenty  years  was  again  resumed  in  the  year 
1877,  permission  haying  been  granted  by  the  present 
emperor.  To  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hart  mann,  one  of  the  old- 
esŁ  missionaries  of  the  society,  was  intrusted  the  tempo- 
rary  charge  of  the  mission-field  at  Warsaw,  where  about 
100,000  Jews  reside,  diyided  into  Talmudists,  Chasidim, 
and  Reformers.  Acoording  to  the  latest  report  of  1877, 
the  Warsaw  station  is  noW  occupied  by  the  Reys.  O.  J. 
EUis  and  H.  H.  F.  Hartmann,  son  of  the  aboye,  N.  D. 
Rappoport,  A.  E.  Ifland,  and  a  colporteur.  Comp.  the 
Jewish  ItUdligencer  and  the  Atmual  Reportt  ofthe  Lon- 
don Sockty,     (B.  P.) 

Pole  (D3,  fłef,  a  flagsta£f,  Numb.  xxi,  8,  9;  hence 
the  flag  or  standard  itself,  "sign,"  "banner,"  etc,  as 
elsewhere). 

Pole,  Rboinau),  a  faroous  English  cardinal,  who 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  English  Reformation  pe- 
riod, upon  whose  character  rests  the  stigma  of  duplicity 
and  selńshness,  and  against  whom  both  Protestanta  and 
Romanists  have  written  in  censure  or  praise,  was  de- 
scended  from  royal  blood,  beitig  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague,  cousin  -  german  of  king 
Henry  YII,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  lY. 
Pole  was  boni  at  Stourton  Castle,  Stafibrdshire,  in  the 
year  1500.  When  seyen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
Carthusian  monks  at  Sheen  for  instruction.  At  twelire 
he  became  a  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
the  faroous  Linacre  and  Will.  Latimer,  two  great  mas- 
ters  of  Latin  and  Greek,  were  his  teachers.  At  fifteen 
he  took  the  B.A.  and  cntered  into  deacon^s  orders,  and 
in  1517,  the  year  that  Luther  began  to  preach  against 
indulgences,  Pole  was  madę  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  to 
which  prefermeut  the  deanery  of  Exeter  and  others 
were  soon  after  added  by  king  Henry  YII  I,  who  greatly 
admired  Pole,  and  desired  his  eleyation  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Pole 
went  to  Italy,  there  to  continue  his  studies,  and  M'as  by 
the  king  afforded  support  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  yis- 
ited  different  uniyersities,  and  finally  rested  at  Padua, 
where  he  entered  a  distinguished  group  of  scholara, 
among  whom  were  Leonicus,  a  great  philosopher  and 
philologist,  Longolius,  Bembo,  and  Lupset,  a  leanied 
Englishman.  These  masters  were  his  constant  com- 
panions,  and  they  haye  told  us  how  he  became  the 
delight  of  that  part  of  the  world  for  his  leaming, 
politeness,  and  piety.  From  Padua  he  went  to  Yenice, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  yisited 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Haying  spent  fiye  years  abroad, 
he  was  recalłed  home;  but  being  desirous  to  see  the 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Romę,  he 
went  to  that  city :  whenoe,  passing  by  Florence,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  England,  where  he  arriyed  about  the  end  of 
1525.  He  was  receiyed  by  the  king,  qneen,  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  with  great  alTection  and  honor,  and  was 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  on  aocount  of  his  leaming,  but 
for  the  BweetnesH  of  his  naturę  and  politeness  of  his 
manners.  Deyotion  and  study,  howeyer,  being  what 
he  solely  dclighted  in,  he  retired  to  his  old  habitation 
among  the  Csrthusians  at  Sheen,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  free  enjoymcnt  of  them.    In  1529,  when 
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king  Harry  determined  npon  his  divorce  from  Catba-  1  After  some  warering,  the  exhortatioiis  of  bu  friend 
rine  of  AragoD^  Pole,  foreseeing  the  Łroubles  con8equenŁ  ,  Contariiii  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  his  family,  and  be 
upon  tbiSy  and  bow  he  most  needs  be  involved  in  Łbem,  ■  went  to  Romę  in  1&36.  There  be  was,  againat  his  car- 
rcsolved  to  withdraw,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty  nest  wish,  created  cardinal,  Dec  22, 1036.  Two  noootbs 
to  go  to  Paris.    Herę  he  continued  in  quiet  till  the  '  afterwards  (Febmary,  1537)  Fani  appmntcd  him   his 

'  legate  on  the  other  siide  of  the  Alpa,  and  sent  him  on  a 
most  delicate  and  dangerons  errand.  The  rebellioa  of 
the  nortbem  Catbolics  against  Henry  VIII  seemed  to 
the  pope  a  favorable  occasion  to  attempt  the  recoocil* 
iation  of  England  with  the  Boouui  see.  The  legmte*8 
instructions  were  to  promote  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  to  esŁab- 
lish  himself  in  the  Netberiands,  and  if  circumstances 
allowed  of  such  a  course  to  pass  over  to  England. 
Scarrdy  had  he  put  his  foot  on  the  French  territniy 
when  Cromwell,  bis  personal  foe,  daimed  him  in  rirtae 
of  an  artide  of  a  treaty  condudcd  between  Frands  and 


king.  prosecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  and  sending 
to  the  most  noted  onirersities  in  Europę  for  their  opin- 
ion  upon  the  illegitimacy  of  his  mairiage,  commanded 
him  to  concur  with  bis  agents  in  procuring  the  approval 
for  his  contemplated  step  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Paris.  Pole  left  the  affair  to  the  commis- 
sioners,  escusing  himsdf  to  the  king  as  uufit  for  tbe 
employ,  sińce  bis  studies  had  lain  anotber  way.  Henry 
was  angry,  upon  which  Pole  retumed  to  England  in 
oider  to  pacify  him ;  bat  faUing  in  tbis,  and  unwiUiug 
to  make  a  tool  of  himself  to  the  king  in  bis  qaestiona- 
fale  designs,  Pole  retumed  to  Sheen,  where  be  continued 


two  yeaia.    It  bas  been  asseited  that  scruples  of  eon-  '  Henry;  but,  secretly  put  on  his  guard  by  the  king  htm- 
adenoe  and  of  idigion  were  not  his  only  motive:  that,  ■  self,  be  punued  his  joumey  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
though  a  |»iest,  he  was  not  without  hope  of  marrying    stopped  only  at  Cambrai.    The  r^ent  berę  refused  to 
the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  and  that  it  was  not  without  !  aUow  him  to  enter  tbe  Netberiands;  and,  after  a  abort 
BUch  view8  that  Catharine  of  Aragon  had  committed  '  stay  with  the  prince-bishop  of  Li^e,  be  was  obliged  to 
the  education  of  ber  daughter  to  bis  motber.  tbe  count-  ■  make  bis  way  back  to  Romę  (August,  1537).     At  the 
ess  of  Salisbnry.    Henr}'  at  length  perceiving  that  the  |  same  time  Henry  VIII  set  a  price  of  fifty  tbonsand 
court  of  Romę  resolved  to  oppose  the  affair  of  the  di-   crowns  on  his  bead,  and  promised  to  the  emperor  a  snb- 
Yorce,  conceived  a  resolntion  to  shake  off  thdr  author-    sidy  of  four  thousand  men  in  his  war  against  Francis 
itr,  and  to  rdy  upon  bis  own  subjects.    Pole  was  again    for  bis  extradition.    If  the  pope  had  up  to  that  time 
pressed,  but  as  steadfastly  refused  aa  before,  even  under  '  shrunk  from  extrcme  measiires  against  the  schism  of 
the  temptation  of  being  madę  archbishop  of  York  if  be  '  England,  it  was  becanse  he  felt  powerless  to  put  them 
shonld  comply  with  the  king's  dcmands.     Tbe  king  '  into  esecution.     Haring  snoceeded  in  mtoring  peace 
haring  dismisscd  Pole  in  anger,  be  consiUted  his  safcty    between  the  two  great  rulers  of  the  Contincnt,  he  at 
by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  rejotned  the  company  of  >  last  publisbed  his  buU  of  escommnnication.     Pole  was 
the  distinguisbed  men  he  had  known  abroad.    The  first ;  aent  in  secret  mission  to  the  eourts  of  Spain  and  France; 
year  be  spent  at  Arignon ;  but  as  his  health  dedined    but,  forestalled  by  the  Engtish  agentst,  he  could  only 
there  he  went  to  Padua,  making  now  and  then  excur-  |  get  evasive  answers.    Charles,  at  Toledo,  dedared  that 
sions  to  his  frieu<ls  at  Venice.    The  literary  circle  in  '  he  had  morę  urgent  business  to  attend  to,  but  that  he 
which  he  moved  was  formed  by  CaralEi  (Paul  IV),  8a-  I  was  ready  to  fidtil  the  promises  madę  by  bim  to  the 
ddeto,  Gilberto,  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salemo,  Bembo, '  pope  if  Francis  assisted  him  without  aftertbought. 
and  Contarini.    These  men  eren  embnced  the  doctrine  j  Francis,  in  his  tum,  protested  his  good-will,  bat  be- 
of  justification,  and  in  their  sodal  meetiiigs  discussed  \  sought  the  legate  not  to  enter  his  statcs  if  be  did  not 
the  means  of  reforming  the  papacy — their  great  prind-    bring  some  positive  proof  of  the  emperor*a  aincerity. 
pie  bdng  to  preserre  tbe  unity  of  the  Churcb  under  the    After  csrrying  on  negotiations  for  8evend  months.  Pote 
papai  goYernment.    In  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  '  came  to  the  concliision  that  he  waa  being  deloded  oo 
VIII,  R^:inald  Pole  rosę  to  great  distinction.  and  on  '  both  sidea,  and  adrised  the  pope  to  wait  patiently  fur  a 
tbe  acce^oG  of  Paul  HI  in  15Ś4  was  raised  to  the  car- '  better  opportunity  to  tum  up  in  the  course  of  political 
dinalate,  as  were  his  friends  just  mentioned.     Tbiis  the    erenta.    His  share  in  these  negotiatioos  prored  fistal  to 
days  pasaed  very  agreeably  in  Italy,  wbile  fresh  troubles    his  relationsL     Henry  wreaked  his  sarage  rengeance 
were  ri^ing  in  England.     Henry  had  not  only  divorced    on  him  by  sending  to  esecntion  bis  brotber,  lord  Moo- 
Catharine,  but  married  Annę  Boleyn,  and  resolred  to    tague,  and  his  aged  motber,  lady  Sali^bury,  wbo  was 
throw  off  the  papai  yoke  and  asaert  bis  right  to  the  su-    dragged  to  the  scaffold  May  17.  IMl.     The  secood 
premacy,  with  tbe  title  of  Supremę  Hcad  of  the  Cbuich. '  brotber  of  the  cardinal.  Sir  Geoffrey,  sared  bu  life  by 
To  tbis  end  he  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defencc    rerealing  the  secreta  of  his  relatioos  and  firicnda.     Id 
of  that  title  by  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  which    1539  cardinal  Pole  waa  sent  to  Viterbo,  where,  in  the 
he  immcdiately  sent  to  Pole  for  bis  confirmation.    Pole, '  eserci^e  of  his  fnnctions,  nntil  1542.  he  distii^nished 
taking  coursge  from  the  security  of  the  pope  s  protec-    himself  by  hb  piety,  the  encouragement  he  gare  to  let- 
tion,  noc  only  disapprored  the  king*s  dirorce  and  sępa-    tera.  and  his  tolerancc  towanis  the  ProtestantaL    In  l»ló 
latioa  from  the  apostolic  see,  but  sbortly  aAer  drew  up    he  repaired  to  Trent,  under  strong  cscurt,  to  snperintend 
a  treatise.  entitled  De  watate  eccUsiastica,  in  which  be    tbe  works  preparatoty  to  tbe  counciL    ARer  tbe  deatk 
controrerted  the  pretensions  of  Henry  to  the  heait-    of  Henry  (1547\  he  wrote  to  tbe  Priry  Cooncil  in  faror 
ship  of  the  Church,  and  compared  him  to  Nebuchad-    of  tbe  Cachtkltc  communion,  and  to  Edward  VI  in  jnsti- 
Derzar.     He  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  king.  wbo,    Hi^tion  of  bis  acts:  but  his  letters  wcfc  lefk  nnopencd. 
di^pka^ed  with  Pole,  under  pretence  of  wanting  some    Pole  s  bo«>k.  JM  mai/ate  eccUsiastiea^  was  pubUsbed  ia 
passage  to  be  esplained,  sent  for  him  to  England;  but    Romę  in  la:k>:  and  ibousrh,  as  Bomet  says,  ""it  was 
Pi>le,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king  s  sopremacy  was    morę  esteenie<l  for  the  high  quality  of  the  anibor  than 
hi^h-treason  there,  and  considerinc  the  fate  of  Morę    for  any  sound  reasoning  in  it,"  it  yet  gave  tbe  mnst 
and  Fi^her.  refoseil  to  obey  the  calL     The  king  there-    certaiu  pnM(  o(  his  invincible  attachment  and  aeal  fur 
lone  n^>lved  to  keep  measures  with  htm  no  longer.    the  see  of  Home.  and  was  iherefore  sofficient  to  buiłd 
and  acoordincly  his  pension  was  withdrawn.  be  was    the  stnmrest  coDmlence  upon.     Accordingly  Pole  was 
stripp«\l  Ol'  ail  his  di;niitifs  in  England.  and  an  act  of    employed  in  neo>Uati«>ns  and  transactions  of  high  ooo- 
atuiiuler  passed  agains^t  him.  cem,  was  d^nsulte*!  by  the  pope  in  aU  aflaiis  rełating  to 

Pole  was  abundsncly  a»mpensatevi  for  these  k^ses  and  kings  and  so  verei  j:ii  prince^.  was  madę  one  of  bis  kgates 
suffering^  by  the  lx>unty  of  the  (x>pe  and  emperor.  Al  at  the  Council  of  Trenu  and.  lastly,  his  peiunan  wbea 
the  same  time  Paul  III.  baving  io  view  a  sr^neral  council  occasion  reąuired.  Thus.  for  instance,  wbeo  tbe  pope^ 
for  the  refonn  of  the  Churcb.  caLietl  co  Ri>me  sereral  per-  .  power  to  rem«>ve  that  councU  was  conttaUd  by  tbe  eoK 
sons  renowtied  for  their  learning.  and  am^^ni;  them  Pale.  pen>r  s  ambaj!»«ior.  I\»le  drew  up  a  rindicatioii  of  that 
to  repre^ent  Eoglan*.!.  In  rain  his  mocher.  brothers.  prweetiiiiłr:  and  when  the  emperor  set  fortb  tbe  interim, 
— ^  'Heods  tried  to  dlssuade  him  frv>m  gv>lng  to  Romę. '  was  employeil  to  aziswer  it.     Thks  was  iu  li^i,  asni 
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pope  Pftol  III  dying  the  oext  year,  our  cardinal  was 
twice  elecŁed  to  succeed  him,  but  refuaed  both  the  elec- 
tions:  one  as  being  too  hasty  and  wiihout  due  deliber- 
Btion,  and  the  otber  becanae  it  was  done  in  the  night- 
tiroe.  This  nnesampled  delicacy  diagusted  several  of 
his  fńends  in  the  concUrei  who  thereupon  concurred  in 
choosing  Joliua  III,  Harch  30, 1550.  The  tranquillity 
of  Bome  being  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  wara  in 
Fnmce  and  on  the  boiders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired  to  a 
monasteiT  in  the  territon''  of  Yerona,  where  be  livcd 
•inceably  to  his  natural  humor  till  the  death  of  king 
Edward  Yl  in  July,  lóóS. 

On  the  acceasion  of  queen  Mary,  Pole  was  appointed 

legite  for  England,  as  the  fittest  instrument  to  reduce 

that  kingdom  to  an  obedience  to  the  pope ;  but  he  did 

not  think  it  safe  to  renture  his  person  thither  till  he 

knew  the  queen*8  intentions  with  regard  to  the  re- 

establishment  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  also  whether 

the  set  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 

uiider  Henry,  aud  eonfirmed  by  Edward,  was  repealed. 

It  was  not  long  before  be  received  satisfaction  upon 

both  tbese  pointa;  and  he  set  out  for  England,  by 

way  of  Germany,  in  October,  1553.      The  emperor, 

«u.«pecting  m  design  in  queen  Mary  to  marry  Pole, 

cottirired  means  to  stop  his  progress;  nor  did  he  ar- 

rive  in  England  till  November,  1554,  when  her  mar- 

riage  with  Philip  of  Spain  was  oompleted.     (The  Eng- 

lUh  eoclesiastical   historian  Soames  thinks  that  Pole 

was  delayed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  who  himself  desired 

this  distinguished  post.)     On  his  arrival  Pule  was  eon- 

Uucted  to  the  archbishop's  palące  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer 

being  then  attainted  and  imprisoned;  and  on  the  28th 

went  to  the  Parliament  and  madę  a  long  and  grave 

speech,  inriting   them   to  a  reconciliation  with  the 

spostolic  see,  for  which  purpose,  he  sald,  he  was  sent 

by  the  common  f)astor  of  Christendom.     This  speech 

of  Pole  occasioned  some  rootion  in  the  queen,  which 

»he  vsinly  thought  was  a  child  quickened  within  her 

womb:  so  that  the  joy  of  the  times  was  redoubled, 

fiome  not  scrupling  to  say  that  as  John  the  Baptist 

leaped  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  saliitation  of  the 

^^irgin,  so  here  the  like  happiness  attended  the  saluta- 

tion  of  Chri8t*8  vicar.    The  Parliament  being  absolvcd 

by  Pole,  all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  the  Te 

^n  was  sung  on  the  occasion ;  and  thus,  the  pope*s 

suthority  being  now  restored,  the  cardinal,  two  days 

sfterwsids,  madę  his  public  entry  iuto  London,  with  all 

the  solemnities  of  a  legate,  and  presently  set  about  rc- 

rorming  the  Church  and  freeing  it  from  heresy.     In 

confonnity  with  a  pontifical  buli,  he  published  a  dccree 

by  which.  I,  chuh;hes,  hospitals,  and  schools  founded 

(luńng  the  schisms  shoidd  be  preserved ;  2,  persons  who 

had  roarried  at  unlawful  degrees  without  di^pensation 

should  be  considered  as  legitimately  unitctl ;  3,  buyers 

of  ecclesiastical  property  should  not  be  disturbed  in 

their  possession.     But  snch  a  triumph  did  not  satisfy 

the  fanaticsL    Encouraged  by  the  chancellor,  Gardiner, 

they  filled  England  during  four  yean  with  tbose  hor- 

Ton  which  kil  forever  a  bloody  stain  on  Mar}'*s  mem- 

ory.    Pole  had  formerly  been  suspected  of  faroring  the 

Reformatłon,  because  he  had  advocated  in  the  Council 

of  Trent  (q.  v.)  and  at  Katisbon  (q.  v.)  the  adoption  by 

the  Church  of  Romę  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as 

hdd  by  the  Protestanta,  and  being  now  anxious  to  sat- 

isfy  the  Papists,  altered  in  his  actions,  and  bccame  the 

severe  opponent  of  all  Protestanta.     In  the  cruel  meas- 

Hres  which  were  adopted  it  is  somctimes  claimed  for 

Pole  that  be  had  no  direct  part,  as  he  was  by  naturę 

humane  and  of  good  temper,  and  had  ever  previously 

proved  most  lenient  to  Protestanta;  but  it  would  appear 

ss  if  Pole,  in  his  desire  to  please  the  pope  and  the  queen, 

(lid  adopt  stemer  measures  than  heretofore.    The  poet 

Tcnnyson  bas  reoently  taken  the  favorable  view  of 

Pi>le's  oonduct,  and  thus  makes  him  speak  of  his  de- 

cision  how  to  reooncile  the  hcretics: 

"Por  onrtelres,  we  do  protest 
That  oor  comroissiou  la  to  heal,  oot  barm ; 
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We  come  not  to  coodemn,  bnt  reconcile ; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  cali  agtilu ; 
We  come  not  to  destroT,  bnt  eólty ;  '^ 

Nor  yet  to  qne8tion  things  already  done : 
These  nre  forgiven— mattcrs  of  the  past — 
And  raiijre  with  Jetssm  and  with  offal  thrown 
Iuto  the  bliud  sea  of  forgetftilness** 

(QiMen  Mary,  act  iii,  scenę  lii). 

In  a  later  scenc  be  makes  bishop  Gardiner  (q.  v.)  the 
persecutor,  and  Pole  the  adrocate  and  friend  of  the 
heretic : 

••lutleed,  I  cnnnot  follow  with  yonr  grace ; 
Rather  wonid  say — the  sbepherd  doth  uot  kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  Arom  his  flock,  bat  seuds 
Ula  careful  dog  to  briug  them  to  the  fuld" 

(Act  Iii,  scenę  lv). 

Therc  is  somewhat  to  faror  this  interpretation  of  Pole^s 
acts.  After  the  death  of  pope  Julius,  and  his  successor 
Marcelina,  who  rapidly  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
queen  recommended  Pole  to  the  popędom;  but  Peter 
Caraffa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV,  was  elected  be- 
fore her  despatches  arrived.  This  pope,  who  had  never 
liked  our  cardinal,  was  pleased  with  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  temper  exactly  tallied  with  his  own ; 
and  therefore  farored  his  views  upon  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury  in  opposition  to  Pole,  whose  nomination  to  that 
dignity  was  not  eonfirmed  by  him  till  the  death  of 
his  rival,  which  happened  Kov.  18, 1555.  After  Pole'8 
decease,  pope  Paul  lY  himself  acknowledged  that  if 
the  cardinal's  humane  policy  had  been  accepted,  Eng- 
land might  not  have  been  lost  again  to  Romę. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  legateship  of  England,  Pole 
had  the  sole  management  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affaira  in  that  country.  His  concurrence  in  the  butch- 
eries  of  Protestanta  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against 
the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  lY,  who  upon  variou8 
pretences  accused  him  as  a  suspected  heretic,  summoned 
him  to  Romę  to  answer  the  charge,  and,  dcpriving  him  of 
his  legantine  powers,  conferrcd  them  upon  Peyto,  aFran- 
ciscan  friar,  whom  he  had  madc  a  cardinal  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England 
whcn  quecn  Man*,  apprised  of  his  business,  assumed  some 
of  her  father's  spirit,  and  forbade  him  at  his  peril  to  set 
foot  upon  English  ground.  Pole,  however,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  pontifiTs  pleasure,  or  ratber  displeasure, 
than,  out  of  that  implicit  reneration  which  he  constantly 
and  unalterably  preser\-ed  for  the  apostolic  see,  he  vol- 
untarily  laid  down  tbe  legate*s  ensigns  and  forbore  the 
exerci8e  of  its  power,  despatching  bis  trusty  minister 
Omameto  to  Romę  with  letten  clearing  him  in  snch 
submissive  terms  as  melted  eren  the  obdurate  beart  of 
Paul.  The  cardinal  was  restored  to  his  legantine  pow- 
ere  soon  after,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  fuH 
twelvemonth,  being  seized  with  a  double  quartan  agne, 
which  carried  him  ofT,  Nor.  13,  1558.  During  his  ill- 
ness  he  often  inquired  after  her  roajesty,  and  his  death 
is  said  to  have  been  hastened  bv  that  of  his  roval  mis- 
trcss,  which,  as  if  one  star  had  govenied  both  their  natir- 
ities,  happened  about  sixteen  honrs  before.  After  lying 
forty  days  in  state  at  Lambeth,  Pole*s  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  Ile  was  a  learned, 
eloquent,  mo<lcst,  humble,  and  good-natured  man,  of 
exemplary  piety  and  chan  ty,  as  well  as  generosity  be- 
coming  his  birth.  Though  by  naturę  he  was  morę  in- 
clined  to  study  and  contemplation  than  to  active  life, 
yet  he  was  pnident  and  dexterous  in  business,  so  that 
he  would  have  been  a  finished  character  had  not  his 
supersdtious  devotion  to  the  see  of  Romę  led  him  from 
the  patb  his  own  conyictions  marked  out  to  him.  Bur- 
net,  who  bas  drawn  Pole  in  very  favorable  colors,  ac- 
knowledges  this  fault  in  the  great  cardinaL  Froude'8 
delineation  of  Pole  as  a  narrow-minded  and  fanatical 
bigot  is  preciscly  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Pole,  like  his 
friend  Contarini,  was  a  leading  member  of  that  moderate 
party  of  Roman ists  who,  though  they  dreaded  the  dia- 
ruption  of  Christendom,  desired  a  reform  not  only  in 
the  discipline  but  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
From  this  position  he  was  only  scared  by  fear  of  lo»> 
ing  his  mitrę.    This  betrays  a  weakncss,  it  is  true,  but 
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rather  of  ambition  Łhan  of  fanaticism  or  narrow-mind- 
ecliiess.  Ił  is,  besldes,  unjiisŁ  to  make  Pule  the  aołe  re> 
spousible  party  fur  the  persecutions  which  were  iuaugii- 
rated ;  for  Fox  (vui,  308)  bas  fumished  elear  cvidence 
agaiiist  such  an  inainuation.  He  even  giveB  two  in- 
SŁances  where  Pole  pertionally  interfered  to  8ave  Prot- 
estanta frotn  execuŁion.  AU  that  Pole  did,  even  at  the 
worst,  was  to  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and  not 
preventuig  what  he  kncw  shoiild  not  have  been  donc. 
But,  of  coursc,  this  is  bad  enough ;  we  only  desire  that 
it  be  madę  no  worse.  Hook  bas  taken  a  view  very 
much  dependent  on  Froude.  In  the  instructions  which 
Pole  was  putting  out  at  the  time  of  his  decease  for  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  deyotipnal  books  which  he  was  put- 
ting together  fur  his  people,  it  is  bard  to  find  anything 
but  good-sense,  deep  piety,  and  hearty  benevolence. 

Pole  wrote  rarious  controversial  and  theological 
tracts,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to.  Among 
these  publications  are,  I^Uter  de  Concilio  (Ycnet.  1502, 
8vo,  and  elsewhere) :- .ff^^/TWi^io  Anglica  ex  Decrefis 
ipsius  Sedis  Apoatolicm  Legałi  anno  MDLYI  riioroe, 
1562,  4to) ;  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  composl- 
tion  in  the  Latin  language,  and  which,  for  perspicuity, 
good-sense,  and  solid  reasoning.  is  equal  to  the  iropor- 
Łance  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  written  (Phillips, 
Sacred  Literaturę) : — De  Sumjno  Pontifices  Christi  in 
Terria  Vicario  et  de  ejug  Officis  et  Potestate;  a  Treałise 
ofJuMiJication  (T^oranii,  1569, 4to);  this  work  is  report- 
e<l  to  have  been  "  found  among  the  writings  of  cardinal 
Pule.'*  See  Humc,  llist.  of  F>ujland^  eh.  xxxvii  (very 
favorable) ;  Froude,  Hist.  of  Kngland,  vi,  369  są. ;  0»1- 
lier,  JCccles.  Ilist,  of  KngUind  (see  Indcx  in  vol,  vii) ; 
Schróckh,  Kirchengesch.  neit  der  Ref,  ii,  575  sq. ;  Soames, 
//wf.  ofthe  Ref  i,  251  sq.;  ii,  185  są.,  229  są.,  327  mj., 
857  sq.;  iv,  66  są.,  77,  238,  495,  545  są.,  677  sq.,  595; 
Ffonlkes,  Diuidons  in  Christendom^  »>  §  63 ;  Hook,  Lires 
ofthe  Archbishopa  of  Canttrhwy  (Lond.  1869),  vol.  iii; 
Hardwick,  flist.  of  the  Reformation^  p.  64,  et  al ;  See- 
bohm,  Hiit.  ofthe  Prot,  Religion,  p.  194, 206, 212;  Noith 
Brił,  Rer.  Jan.  1870,  p.  28i3 ;  Westminsier  Rer.  April, 
1871,  p.  266;  and  especially  the  reforences  in  Allibone, 
I)ict.  ofBrił.  and  A  mer.  A  ułhorsj  s.  v.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Pole  -  azea  were  the  ensigns  of  legates  a  Uttere^ 
carricd  with  8ilver  pillars  ((ial.  ii,  9)  befure  cardinals 
Wolscy  and  Pole. 

Polehampton,  Henry  Stedman,  an  English 
diyine,  was  bom  in  1824,  and  cducatcd  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1848 ;  in  the  year  following  bccame  assistant 
curate  of  St.  Chad*8,  Shrewsbur}';  in  1855  chaplain  in 
tlie  Bengal  Presidency.  During  the  great  Se{)oy  re- 
bellion  he  was  shot  through  tlie  b4Kly  in  the  imurrec- 
tion  at  Lucknow.  and  died  July  20,  1857.  Ile  was  a 
good  man,  and  his  loss  was  grcatly  deploretl  in  all  Eng- 
land,  as  well  as  among  the  Knglish  of  India.  See  Me- 
moir,  LetterSf  and  IHary  of  the  lute  Rer.  łlenrg  Pole- 
hampton,  and  the  Rev,  Thomas  Stedman  Polehampton 
(Lond.  1858,  8vo,  and  often);  London  Athenaumj  1858, 
pt.  ii,  451  sq.,  487. 

Polehampton,  Thomas  Stedman,  broiher  of 
the  preceding,  of  lesser  notę,  died  at  Lucknow.     See 

POLKUAMPTON,  HbNKY  S. 

PolemiCB  (from  xoX€/i»ic  'c,  wnrlike)  is  the  oonłro- 
vcrsial  branch  of  scientitlc  theology.  It  is  also  some- 
tinies  callcd  by  German  theologians  elenchtics.  and  dif- 
fers  from  apologetics  (ą.  v.)  in  that  it  is  not  simply  in- 
tcnded  to  dcfend  Christianity  in  generał,  but  aims  to  at- 
tack  a  rival  or  disputed  system  in  particular,  and  is  the  ' 
direct  opposite  of  irenics  (q.  v.),  which  aims  to  establish 
peace  within  the  Christian  fold.  This  distinction  has 
not  always  been  observed  in  Christian  theology,  but 
is  of  rather  rccent  datę.  As  a  rule,  the  theológians 
of  the  Church  mixod  the  polcmical  and  apologeticai  ele- 
•ments  in  all  tlieological  controversy.  In  our  own  cen- 
tiiry,  however,and  es[>ccially  sińce  the  days  of  Schlei- 
•niacher,  theological  eucyclopwdists  have  insistcd  upon 


a  strict  sereranoe  of  pólemica  from  apologełict  imd 
8gmbolic$  (ą.  v.),  and  have  dealt  with  it  in  an  in- 
dependent manner.     In  theoiy  nothing  can  be  norę 
accurately  defined  and  distinguished  than  apologptics 
and  polem  ics;  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  otber 
as  in  physical  contiict  the  oJfensive  and  the  defenńrt  op- 
erations.     In  practice,  howerer,  it  is  impossible  always 
to  separate  the  apologetic  and  the  polemical  elementu. 
See  the  art.  Apology.     In  the  ages  of  the  Churcb 
fathers  no  great  difficulty  was  encoantered,  becatue 
their  object  was  to  combat  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen 
systems  of  religion,  and  their  writings  therefore  bear  a 
predominant  polemical  coloring.     But  it  is  one  thiiig  to 
combat  a  single  religiuus  system  like  paganisro,  aiiU  it 
is  ąuite  another  to  attack  heresy  within  the  Church, 
or  to  make  war  on  religious  systems  clairaing  a  like 
foundation.    Polemics.  then,  narrowcd  down  to  its  prop- 
er  sphere,  is  the  controversy  within  the  Christian  fuld 
regarding  the  eMsentiaU  of  the  Church  faith.     In  tbe 
early  Church  the  polemical  activity  was  confined  to 
heresies  ąnd  schismatics.     Indeed,  from  the  dcath  of 
Origen  to  John  of  Damascus  (A.D.  254-730)— the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  Sabelliau  and  the  ^klonotbe- 
lite  controversies — the  polemics  of  the  Church  were  de- 
veloped  much  morę  prominently  than  either  the  apolo- 
getic tendency,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  or  the  rys- 
tematic  tendency,  as  in  the  next  period.     The  beresi<» 
which  called  out  polemical  activity  from  730  till  the  out- 
break  ofthe  Ueformation  differed  in  tendencv  from  tboM 
of  the  preceding  period  in  their  opposition  to  the  whole 
ccclesiastical  system  rather  than  to  any  particular  doc- 
trines.     But  with  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
the  polemical  activity  began  in  real  eameat,  and  from 
that  tinte  to  this  has  coutinued  tó  develop  and  expaDd 
in  Btrength  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  the  furmer  it  has  been  speciall}*  cultivat«d  by 
the  Jesuits, who.  on  account  ofthe  manv  roethods which 
they  have  pn>posed  for  attack  of  Protcstants,  have 
been  given  the  appellation  **  Methodists^'  (corap.  Pelr, 
Theol  Encyklopadiey  §  63,  p.  886  są.).     They  even  pub- 
lished  large  works  containing  tbe  modus  op€mnd&  for 
controversies  of  a  confessional  naturę,  under  the  tiik 
Theologia  Pólemica  (Vitus  Pichler,  1753;  Gazzaniga. 
1778  są.).     The  Protestants  were  not  far  beliind,  ami 
provided  materiał  under  the  morę  appropriatc  titleofa 
Sgnojutis  Controrersiarum  (Abraham  Cało  w,  1685 ;  Mu- 
soeus,  1701),  to  which  may  be  added  Walch,  A«</n/»»^ 
in  die  pulemische  GotłesgeUihiiheit  {Jenhy  1752, 8vo),  and 
his  other  writings;   Schubert,   Instiłutiones  Theoio^ 
Polemicce  (1756-58);  Baumgarten,  Untersuchung  thn*- 
logiacher  Streitigkeiten  (1762-64) ;  Mosheim,  Stretith^o- 
logie  (1763  są.) ;  Bock,  Lehrb.  Jur  die  neueste  Polrtnik 
(1782).     No  work  of  importance  on  the  science  of  |W 
lemics  appeared  until  Schleiermacher  treated  of  it  in 
his  Darstellung  des  theoL  Studiums  (Beri.  181 1) ;  and  bis 
ideas  found  further  and  fuller  elucidation  by  his  disci- 
pies  Sack  in  his  Chi-istliche  Po/emO;  (Bonn,*  1838),  and 
by  Pelt  in  his  Theol  EncykłopUdie  (1843);  Hageiibacb, 
Theol  Encyklop.  (1864,  and  sińce);  Hill,  System  ofl^ 
riniły  (N.  Y.  1847,  8vo);  McClintock,  Encydop.  and 
Method  of  Theol  Science  (N.  Y.  1878). 

The  literaturę  of  polemics  is  dlvided  properly  into: 

I.  Trealifes  on  the  Coutroversy  between  ProtestauU 
And  RtimauiKto. 

1.  Genenil  Trentlpes  by  writers  ofthe  Ohnrch  of Rome- 

2.  (icneral  Treuilses  against  Popery  by  Protestaui  Di- 
Yhies. 

IT.  Treaiises  on  the  Arian  Controyersy. 

III.  Trealises  on  ihe  Socininn  Controver?»y. 

IV.  TreHtii«e»  occnsioned  by  the  Contnirerules  between 
tbe  Cbnrch  nf  Enginnd,  and  between  them  and  Disseoiers. 

1.  The  Bangorinn  Controversy. 

2.  Sub^cription  to  the  39  Articlea. 

3.  Biiptisma)  Recrenerntlon  Controver*y. 

4.  ControYersifll  Trestises  on  Biasent 

V.  Treatises  ou  Heresies. 

The  rarious  publications  on  theae  dirisions  must  be 
sought  for  under  their  re8poctive  headings.  We  will 
refer  the  reader  here  for  generał  treatises  to  the  works 
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ciled  by  Werner,  Gesch,  der  apologet,  u.  polem%$chtn  TA- 
ttratur,  and  to  Spanheim,  Controversiarum  de  ReligUme 
cum  Distidenłibuś  I/odie  Ckristianu  Prolire  et  cum 
Judeii  Elenehus  Jliatorico  Theohgieus,  and  Homeck, 
Summa  CotUrorerńarum ;  Claiiese,  EncyclopadioB  Tkeo- 
hgica  Epitome  (Lugd.  1885, 8vo),  §  91 ,  p.  499  8q.  See, 
aLso,  Mohkr*B  Symbolik;  Piper,  Monumental^Theohgiej 
§I36  9q. 

The  pńnciples  which  shoukl  ^vern  the  Christian 
theological  polemic  are .  those  ot*  an  honesŁ  oiren8ive 
warfare.  They  roay  be  condensed  into  the  following 
pointa:  (1)  The  que»tion  is  not  about  pereons^but  about 
thing9.  Ónly  when  both  stand  and  fali  together  may 
penM)nalitie9  be  aUowed.  (2)  The  attack  must  be  di- 
rected  to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is 
most  foraiidable :  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
versary  hare  been  refated  the  hostility  must  cease. 
(3)  We  must  not  impute  to  the  adyeraary  morę  wrong 
thin  hc  is  really  gnilty  of ;  or  else  the  attack  itself 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  wrong,  and  will  be  eon- 
Bidered  in  that  light  by  every  third  party,  even  if 
BuccessfuL  Poleroics,  then,  must  take  the  cause  of 
the  adTenary  just  as  it  is^  they  most  not  attribute 
to  him  any  opinions  which  can  only  be  madę  his 
owrn  by  esaggerating  his  espressions,  or  eren  by  put- 
ting  ftdse  constructions  upon  them.  (4)  It  is  im- 
prudent  to  think  too  little  of  an  adyereary.  The  rea- 
lions  given  by  him  mast  be  recognised  in  all  their  force, 
and  on  the  basia  of  fuli  acknowledgment  the  proof 
must  be  given  that  they  are  not  convincing.  (5)  A 
etniggle  with  uneąual  arms  is  not  honorable.  The  po- 
lemicw  then,  will  have  to  prove  either  that  the  weapons 
of  his  adyersary  are  illegal,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
inquire  into  his  standpoint  and  his  reasons,  and  to  prove 
in  error  the  cause  in  its  rery  principles.  (6)  If  the  po- 
lemic thus  succeeds  in  reducing  his  adrersary  ad  ab- 
turdanif  L  e.  to  an  illogical  condition,  which,  by  reason 
ofits  untenability,  forces  him  hors  du  comłmt^  the  van- 
ąuished  is  tnnieil  into  a  friend  and  conrert,  and  the 
triith  has  indee<l  triurophcd,  as  (>od  would  have  it. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

POLEMICS,  Jewish.  The  friendly  relation  which 
exibted  at  lirst  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue 
coald  not  always  last,  and  a  separation  became  a  mat  ter 
of  necessity.  The  result  was  that  the  non-identifica- 
tion  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  gpya  rise  to  bit- 
tęrncss  and  enmity,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tions  were  inatigated  and  encouragcd  by  the  Jews.  The 
ChriiMians  were  no  morę  called  so,  but "  Minim,"  or  her- 
«ic8.  So  great  became  at  last  the  enmity,  that  a  cele- 
brated  Jewish  sagę  (Tarphon)  declared  that,  although 
«he  (iospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  »*Minim" 
contained  the  sacred  names  of  the  Deity,  they  ought  to 
ue  bumed ;  ibat  heathenism  was  less  dangerous  than 
Christianity;  that  heathens  offended  from  ignorance, 
^hile  Christiana  did  so  with  fuU  knowłedge;  and  that 
he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter  in  a  heathen  tempie 
Wher  than  in  a  meeting-place  of  the  "Minim"  (Tarph. 
A'ttA6. 11(5  a).  Another  and  morę  moderate  rabbi  (Ish- 
*n«el)  aiso  recommended  the  buming  of  every  copy  of 
the (io8pels,as  in  his  opinion  inciting  to  rebellion  against 
(>o<l,  and  to  hatred  against  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
{'^hoda  Sara,  43).  By  and  by  all  friendly  relations 
^tween  the  two  parties  entirely  ceased,and  the  mutual 
^strangement  was  such  that  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
hfe  were  not  to  be  exchanged,  and  the  bread,  winę,  oil, 
■nd  meat  uaed  by  Christians  were  declared  poUuted. 

One  of  the  earliest  polemics  against  Christianity  is 
that  pr  K.  Simłai,  of  the  8d  century,  who  became  famous 
[or  his  virulent  oppoaition  to  Christianity.  His  polem- 
jcs  were  especially  directe<l  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (comp.  Genegis  Babba,  c.  8;  Jerttg.  Berach,  ix, 
^^  ^  12  a).  Ił  has  been  suggested,  and  with  apparent 
probability,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  con- 
troyerty  with  Origen.  Another  polemic  was  R.  Ab- 
J^|>»,  of  the  4th  century,  who  likewise  attacked  the 
Trinity  aod  the  aacensioń  of  Christ  {Jerus,  Taanithj  ii, 


65  b ;  Genesis  Rabba,  c  29 ;  Exodus  liabba,  c.  29).  Of 
this  S.  Abbahu,  we  alao  read  {Abodah  Sarah,  ful.  4  a) 
that  he  recommended  a  certain  R.  Saphra  to  a  noble 
Christian.  At  this  recommendation  the  Christian  per- 
mitted  K.  Saphra  an  exeraption  for  thirteen  years. 
When  the  Christian  asked  K.  Saphra  about  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  passage  in  Amos  iii,  %  and  perceiyed  his  ig- 
norance, he  asked  R.  Abbahu  about  its  meaning.  Hay- 
ing  receiyed  a  satiafactory  answer,  the  Christian  asked, 
"  Why  is  R.  Saphra,  whom  you  recommended  to  me  aś 
a  great  man,  so  ignorant  in  the  Scriptures,  M'hich  thou 
didst  explain  right  away?''  To  this  R.  Abbahu  an- 
swered,  "We,  who  come  in  contact  with  you  Chris- 
tiana, are  obliged,  for  our  self-preseryation,  to  study  thć 
Scriptures,  because  you  dispute  so  often  with  us  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  because  we  know  that  you  study 
the  Scriptures :  but  the  other  Jews,  who  łive  among 
Gentiles,  haye  no  need  of  that,  sińce  they  do  not  dispute 
with  them  conceniing  the  Scriptures."  What  a  gloomy 
picture!  The  Jews  read  the  Bibie,  not  because  they 
are  concemed  about  the  **  one  thing  nee<lful,"  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  controyersy !  Next  in  order  are  those 
passages  of  the  Talmud  which  speak  of  Jesus,  and  haye 
been  expurgated  in  the  earlicst  editions.  Eisenmenger 
has  collected  a  great  many  of  these  passages  in  his  Neu- 
enłdecktes  Judenthum,  and  also  MeelfUhrcr,  in  his  Jesus 
in  Talmude  (Alt orf,  1699,  2  yols.). 

We  now  giye  an  alphabetic^  list  of  such  as  wrote 
against  Christianity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  treated  upon  in  this  Cydopcedia^  to  which  refer- 
ence  is  madę ; 

Abendana,  Jacob  (q,  y.),  carried  on  a  controyersy  with 
Hulsius  (1699),  and  translated  the  Cusari  into  Spanish. 

Abrabaneł,  haac  (q.  y.),  whose  commcntaries  contain 
the  strongest  inyectives  against  Christianity;  and  so 
likjwisc  his  ns'\^'^  y^c^i^TS  and  iiT^^c;?:  n':3?ir\ 

A  Ibo,  Joseph,  who  died  in  1444,  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference  hehl  with  Jerome  de  Santa  Fe,  which  took 
place  at  Tortosa  in  1418-14  under  the  presidency  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Sepher  Ikkarim,  0*'"ip5  "ifiO,  i.  e.  "  the 
Book  of  Principles."  "  This  book,"  sayo  R.  Wise,  "  waa 
the  first,  and  fur  a  long  time  the  only  one  which  at- 
tacked the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Cathnlic  Church. 
His  opponcnts  spoke,  wrote,  and  argucd  so  much  against 
him  that  he  became  quite  |>opular  in  Christian  circlea, 
and  thus  also  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformat ion."  This 
effusion  of  the  Cincinnati  rabbi  is  of  course  only  to 

m 

be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  for  a  personal  acąuain tance 
with  the  work  would  haye  told  him  that  only  the  last 
diyision  contains  what  can  be  called  antichristian. 
Araimtf  Isaac,  one  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  impugtia 

Christianity  in  his  fTUp  nTn,  i.  e.  "the  HeaA*y 
Yision." 

Bechai  ben-  Asher*8  attacks  npon  Christianity  can 
only  be  found  in  the  earlicst  editions  of  his  com  men  tary 
on  the  Pentatcuch. 

Farrissol,  Abraham  (q.  v.)ł  is  the  author  of.piO 
CSl"'!!^,  i.  e. "  the  Shield  uf  Abraham,"  written  against 
Christianity. 

Isaac-Jacob  ben-Saul,  of  the  18th  century,  wrote  his 
Buch  der  Verzeichnvng,  Eine  Unfenrei^ung  tcie  man 
setne  Religiom  gegen  die  A  ngrijjfe  des  Christenthums,  und 
wie  man  uberhaupt  den  Eimciiifen  der  Polemik  antworten 
soU  (Amsterdam,  1693). 

Jechiel  ben- Joseph  (q.  v.),  author  of  fllSl,  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  held  at  Paris  between  Nico- 
laus  Donin  and  some  Jewish  sayans.  Jechiel  would 
not  admit  that  the  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another,  a  discoyery  which  was 
copied  by  later  writers.  But  Jews  themselyes  acknowl- 
edge  the  failnre  of  such  an  assertion ;  for,  says  Dr.  Lcyin, 
in  his  prize  essay,  Die  Religionsdisputation  des  R.  Jechiel 
ron  Paris,  etc.  (published  in  6riiyc's  Monatsschrift, 
1869,  p.  193), "  We  mustregard  the  aOempt  ofR.  Jechiel 
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td  atcerUtn  Łhat  there  were  two  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
as  untortunate,  original  as  the  idea  may  be." 

Jthudah  ka-Leti  bm-Samuel  (q.  v.)  is  Łbe  author  of 
tho  famous  Cusari, 

Joseph  ben-Shemiob  (q.  v.)t  the  commentator  on  Pro- 
0at  Durairs  (q.  v.)  EpisŁle. 

Joteph  Ibi^Jachja  (q.  v.)  attacks  Cbristianity  in  hU 
coromentary  on  the  Hagiographa. 

Kimchif  David  and  Joseph  (q.v.)|  madę  Łheir  com- 
mentarics  the  arena  of  attacks. 

Lipmanrif  Yomtob  (q.  v.),  ia  the  author  of  the  well- 
kuown  Nuzachon, 

Lujyercioy  IsaaCy  dcfended  Judaism  against  a  mouk 
of  Sovillc  in  his  Apoloffia  (Basie,  1658). 

Machir  of  Toledo  is  the  author  of  an  eschatology  of 
Judaism  in  throe  sections;  the  first  Uulsius  translated 
into  I^tin,  with  a  rcfutation. 

MontaiłOf  KlioM  (q.  v.),  wrote  an  apology  of  Judaism 
in  his  Livro  Fayto, 

MorterUy  Saul  (q.  v.),  the  teacher  of  Spinoza,  was  so 
virulent  in  his  ns?^  r*)^n  that  it  could  not  be  printed. 

NachmanideSf  Maset  (q.  v.),  speaks  against  Cbristian- 
ity in  morę  than  one  of  his  works. 

Ojffeuhnusenf  SaL  Zevi  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Jetcish  The- 
riaca  against  Hrcnz. 

Ow/uenira,  Isaac  (q.  v.),  is  the  pretended  editor  of  an 
anlicliriNtian  work  wrtttcn  by  Joseph  Nasi  of  Naxo8. 

OrobiOf  Isaao  (q.  v.\  wrote  his  Israet  Oiiyś  and 
ficripłłt  ałlversus  Cht^istittnain  Heiiffionem, 

Prnjiat  Duran  ((|.  v.)  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
aatirical  rpisilc  cntiUed  l^riSSO  "^nn  b5<,  "Be  not 
liko  thy  Fathens"  which  R.  Isaac  Wise,  of  Cincinnati, 
publiithed  in  Kngliah  for  tho  rcaders  of  his  paper,  under 
the  |M)m|MuiB  bcading,  **A  Uclic  of  («roat  Significance/' 
rt^pooifully  insiTibod  "  to  religion  |>c(itUt»r8."  This  laat 
expn'M«ion  |Hits  K.  Wise  on  tlio  sidc  of  those  Jewish 
|KiloniiciS  but  with  tho  diflercnce  that  "  quoit  licet  Jovi, 
non  licet  lMvi." 

M»mfiN,  Abntham^  showed  his  aniroosity  by  publish- 
ing  antirhriMtian  worka  (^(''onstantinople,  1710). 

«Vfi(i(/*fi,  (imm  (q.  \\X  deyotes  the  sccond  aml  eighth 
chaplors  of  his  philosophioal  work  to  attack  Cbristianity. 

/'n»AV,  htuir  beH^Ahtaham  \^ą.  v.\  is  ihc  author  oftbe 
ftiraous  nr«X  p^tn»  whioh  bas  In^en  madę  usc  of  by 
criiioal  writcrs  u|>om  tho  New  TcHtamcnt  fn^m  Yoltaire 
to  SirauM,  St»nie  yoam  ajjo  it  was  publisheil,  with 
a  Oernian  translstiou  by  H,  I>«vid  iKMitwh  (^id  cd. 
\H7^\  untler  Ibe  palnmiił^e  »»f  M,  UotbM^biłd  {W  of  Paris. 
lu  Kiitrli^łi  aome  oha))iei*a  w  ero  pultU«btHl  by  a  Xew> 
York  rahhi. 

In  Ibe  Mim<^  year  in  whioh  thi^  MSMud  (terman  <sIition 
of  TriłKi*!*  work  ap|HUireii,  a  ulitilUr  work  in  Hvo  volumo* 
wa«  publiHhtHl  at  Wamaw,  under  ibn  Uile  /nuhbdM^ 
wriiieu  by  heUnmibn,  nnder  ibe  i^aimnn^'  of  Sir  Mo$c$ 
M«M)ieitt)rt\  of  la«n«Unu  a  work  wbloh,  nm  nn*iewer  «ays. 
by  far  Mir|siMt'«  tbe  ani  hor  ttf  (he  ( 'A«;;Nt  AmmmuA.  It 
i«  ebaraoien«isi  by  iMNr»o  viiu|H«ra(ion. 

The  b(eraiurv  on  (bin  mibjwt  in  wry  mcagr^.  For 
I  be  i4»ier  lileralurt\  we  >\ould  reler  to  IV  l^vssi,  />i\V«>- 

»^  hnoidor, ./«  v»:.<*  /  i/r  t\itH rY»  |v  I i*;J  »q.,  iH  :^|.     ^^R  l\' 

Polemioi.    Sx*  S\  m  sii  ast.«. 

Po)»mlua  it*  Svi\us  or  SYivirs>.  a  lialli<^^n 
<\vWm.<^mio  of  the  »Nih  \vi>lur>,  rttMmsb*>i  a*  bi*b»»ł^  of 
M«i'.ł^r.\,  m  ibe  V»Ui<^  Ho  i>  ibo  aiitbor  of  a  sjhiwl 
csU  .uUr,  ar«Mu  «p  AJV  US^  >MbKb  is^  eiuitUM  /,:>•>-»- 
.►.«  x»  .*.  .  ,r  .'^♦jk  ■(,  /*..«.♦,'•>  ,.  Aud  >*hiob  UKMUłk**  Iwa- 
lhi'>  A'*  >i\*',;  A»  Clrwutn  łV^i\»lN  A  |vnum  *>!"  ihis 
«  ,,  .  ,  »  .«  >»*^  pł.K;vht>i  b\  lV-.Ui*das  m  I  ho  j^H^tT*', 
jM\  'AsV  u^  ihe  4v^.T  ^  :%.''  ♦  -. ,».  u.  4.*\  ais»  the  ^h.^Io 
»»u  tv  :xvi.Ntb;»t  m  a  m.itljiu^l  >;ji;o,  »5  tho  s*\o»-:h 
VAv:,;5tv  .!\ho  >anv  >av^ri  ;\  ;:>\  >,v  M*«m.  «.:  »\> 
ł  >. ,  ■«   *.  *.    i-'  .'■♦  ',  ;  '  .\»<.\i.  >s»'.  -Mł^jirn,  .^'^ 


Polfimo,  Antonius,  a  highly  celebrated  sopbist 
and  rhetorician,  who  flourished  wider  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoniuus,  and  was  in  high  faror  with  tbe 
two  forroer  eraperors  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Sopkiti. 
p.  532).    He  is  placed  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  Hadrian, 
A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius  (Chroń,).    His  life  ia  related  it 
considerable  lengtb  by  Pbiloetratus  (  Vit.  SophisL  ii,  25, 
p.  530  -  544).     He  was  bom  of  a  consular  famtly  at 
Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Smyma,  the  people  of  which  city  oonferred  upon  him 
at  a  Tery  early  age  the  bighest  honors,  in  return  for 
which  he  did  much  to  promote  their  prosperity,  espe- 
cially  by  his  influence  with  the  empeiors.    Nor,  in  per- 
forming these  serrices,  did  he  neglect  his  natire  city 
Laodicea.    An  interesting  acoount  of  his  relations  with 
the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  is  giveD  by  Pbt- 
lostratus  (p.  533,  534).    Among  the  aophists  and  rhei- 
oricians  whom  be  heard  were  Timocratea,  Scopelianu-s 
Dion  ChrĄ^sostom,  and  ApoUophanes.     His  most  cele- 
brated disciple  was  Aristides.     His  chief  oontempora- 
ńes  were  Herodes  Atticus,  Marcus  Byzantinus,  Dionr- 
sius  Milesius,  and  Fayorinus,  who  was  his  chief  nrsL 
Among  his  imitatorsin  Bubsequenttimc8  was  St.Grei^orr 
Nazianzen,     His  style  of  oratory  was  imposing  rather 
than  pleasing,  and  bis  character  was  haughty  and  re- 
seryed.     During  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  he  was  » 
tortured  by  the  gont  that  he  resolred  to  pat  an  eud  to 
bis  existence :  he  had  himsdf  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of 
his  anoestors  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.     The  exact  time  of  his  deatb  is 
ntit  known;  but  it  must  bave  been  some  time  after 
.\.D.  143,  as  be  was  heard  in  that  year  by  Yerus.   The 
onlv  extant  work  of  Polemo  is  the  funeńl  orations  for 
Cyiuegeirus  and  Callimacbns,  the  geneials  who  fell  st 
Marathon,  which  are  supposed  to  be  pronoanoed  by 
their  fathera,  eacb  extolling  his  own  son  abore  ihe 
ot  ber.     Philostratus  mentions  seyeral   othen  of  bis 
rhetoricai  compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chief- 
lv  taken  from  Athenian  histor\%  and  an  oimtion  which 
be  pronounced,  by  oommand  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedict- 
tion  of  the  tempie  of  Zeus  Olympiiis  at  Athen8,in  A.D. 
135.     Hbi  Aóyot  ixtra^uH  were  first  printed  by  H. 
Stephanus,  in  his  collection  of  the  tiedamations  of  Po- 
leroo,  Himerius,  and  ot  ber  riietoricians  (Paris,  1547. 4to; 
afterwanls  by  themselyes  in  Greek,  Paris,  1586,  4to; 
and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Tolosae,  1637, 8vo).    The  latest 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  Caspar  and  Conrad  OrelU 
(I^i|>9. 1819.  8vo^.     See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grree,  \'u  2-^; 
Clinton.  Fofti  Homani,  a.  a.  133, 135,  143.     There  is  a 
coin  of  Hadrian,  bearing  tbe  inacription  nOAEMUN. 
ANEeHKE  . C MVPN AlOlC.  (Rasche,  />enr.  ReiXini>. 
s,  r.  Polemo;  Eckbel,  Doełr.  \Hm.  Vel.  ii.  562).     This 
ci>in  beloncs  to  a  class  which  Eckbel  has  explained  in 
a  dissertation  ^v«iL  ir.  c.  19,  p.  368-374).     There  i;;  s 
que$tion  re^^pecting  the  identity  of  this  sophist  with  ¥<>• 
leroo,  itie  author  of  a  sbort  Greek  work  on  Physiogno- 
my.  wbit,  U  i$  su(tpo«ed.  was  a  Christian,  and  must  havc 
livo«i  in  or  l^fiw  the  od  centunr.    See  the  discaa&ioa 
<Mi  this  quesiit>n  bv  l*asmw.  Ceber  Poleaws  Zriłaiter,in 
the  A  rfkirrmr  PkiJ.^^  wttd  Padagogik  (i,  7-9),  I82Ó. 
— Smith.  Ihci.  trTiir.  ami  Pom.  Bioff.  amd  MffhoL  &v. 

Pol&no  (,lIo\«^fi«»>  I  OF  Athkss,  (1)  an  emincot 

l^tonio  phikts«>pher.ami  for  mme  time  the  head  of  tbe 

Acadetoy,  w&<  tho  :$^w  of  Phik«4rataa,  a  man  of  wealth 

ami  p^uitioal  «iwin«.Hi«>o.    In  his  yottth  Folenio  was  ex- 

tT«>n)olv  pn^tli^to;  but  one  dav,  wbcn  he  was  about 

thiny,  ho  br\>ko  into  the  school  of  Xeiiocratea  at  ib« 

IhmkI  i4  a  l^nd  \4  cwelkn.     His  attcntioo  was  so  ar- 

iv*!4«xi  by  tho  di:sv\Hir$)e.  whhrh  tbe  master  oontłnii«<l 

oalmtY  m  $;M(e  «4  ibe  intrmiDiioii,  aod  which  chancetl 
•  •  •  I 

to  W  ui^^)  tonuwniłHT.  that  he  tore  off  his  gariand  and 
r«'mai'HNi  an  attt'riix~«  IbjeiMf'.  and  frooi  that  dsy  be 
a.K>;^«\)  an  al«sits:kHk»  oiKirse  of  life.  and  oootinued  to 
:'r\M.^iu  tho  9«.b.^4^  «W  «hK-h.  on  tbe  death  of  Xcoo(^ 
Dtt  >.  ho  Uvanio  tbo  hejKi.  in  CH.  Il«.  B.C  315.  Ac- 
,N>*\*rv  t*'  Fusn^^us  •  f  i->«.  be  died  ia  OL  126,4,  EC 
•r.\     i\^^ixt^  a^>  sa\^  thai  he  dicil  aft  a  great  a^ 
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uid  of  natural  decar.  He  was  a  close  Ailtower  of  Xe- 
nocrates  in  all  thtngs,  and  an  intimate  fńend  of  Crates 
tnd  Crantor,  who  were  bis  diaciples,  as  well  as  Zeno 
and  Arcesilas ;  Crates  was  his  succeasor  in  the  Academy. 
Polemo  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  ethics,  and  es- 
teemed  the  object  of  philosophy  to  be  to  exercise  men 
in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations.  His 
cbaracter  was  grave  and  serere,  and  he  took  pride  in 
dtsplaTing  the  maatery  which  he  had  acquired  over 
emotions  of  every  sort  lu  literatura  he  most  ad- 
mired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  autbor  of  Łhe  remark  that  Homer  is  an  eptc 
Sophodes,  and  Sopbocles  a  tragic  Homer.  He  left,  ae- 
conling  to  Diogene?,  several  treatises,  nonę  of  which 
urere  estant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  Tbere  is,  however, 
a  qaotatłon  madę  by  Clemens  Alexandrinu8,  either  from 
him  or  from  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  iv 
roic  TŁpi  Tov  rard  ipv<nv  fitov  {Strom,  vii,  117),  and 
aootber  pasaage  (^Strom,  ii,  410)  upon  happiness,  which 
agrees  preciaely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero  {JDe  Fin, 
i7, 6),  that  Polemo  place<i  the  tummum  bonum  in  living 
according  to  the  laws  of  naturę.  Cicero  giyes  (Acad, 
Pr.  ii,  43)  Łhe  following  as  Polemo'8  ethical  principles : 
'^Honeste  yivere,  fnientem  rebus  iis,  qua8  primas  ho- 
mini  natura  conciliat/'  See  Diog.  Lacrf.  iv,  16-20; 
Suid.  a.  y.;  Plut.  De  AduL  et  Arnie,  82,  p.  71  € ;  Lacian, 
Bii  A€ctu€U,\B  (ii,  BU);  Athen.  ii,  44  e;  Cic.  Acad,  i, 
9;  ii,  35,  42;  De  OraU  iu,  18;  De  Fin,  ii,  6,  11;  iv, 
2, 6, 16, 18 ;  V,  1, 5, 7,  et  al.;  Horat.  Serm.  ii,  8, 263  fol. ; 
Tal  Max.  vi,  9 ;  Menag.  A  d  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ;  Fabri- 
ciu5,  BiU.  Grac.  iii,  183 ;  comp.  p.  328,  notę  hhh ;  Smith, 
Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MytkoL  s.  v. ;  Ueber> 
weir,  łlist,  of  Pkiio8,  i,  133-186;  Butler,  Hitt,  of  Anc. 
Philog.  (see  Index). 

(2.)  Another  Platonie  philosopher  was  the  disciple  of 
Plotiiius;  but  very  littie  is  known  of  him  (Porphyr. 
Plot.  Vif.;  Fabricius,  L  c. ;  Clinton,  F,  U,  sub  ann.  B.C. 
316,  voL  ii,  8d  ed.). 

(3.)  Of  ATHEI98  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either 
of  Ilium  or  Samos  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
an  eminent  geographer,  sumamed  b  TnptryyiiTJic,  was 
tbe  aon  of  Euegetes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristoph- 
anes  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epipb- 
anes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  (Suid. 
^  V.;  Athen.  vi,  234;  Clinton,  F,  //.  vol.  iii,  sub  ann. 
B.C.  199).  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  Panis- 
tiufi.  He  madę  exten8ive  joumeys  through  Greece,  to 
collcct  materials  for  his  geographical  works,  in  the 
couree  of  which  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
scriptions  on  yotive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  suniame  of  2nyXo«67rac  (Ath.  1.  c. ; 
Caaaub.  ad  loc.).  As  the  coUecŁor  of  these  iiiscriptions, 
he  wafl  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  Greek 
Antholoffy^  and  he  wrote  a  work  expre88ly,  Uipl  rwy 
Kara  iriWiic  iiriypafAfiQT<av  (Athen.  x,  436  d,  442  e) ; 
bcsides  which,  other  works  of  his  ara  mentioned  upon 
tłie  votivc  ofTerings  and  monuments  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Atbens,  at  Lacedaemon,  at  Delphi,  and  elsewhere, 
vhich  no  doubt  contained  copies  of  numerous  epigrams. 
Hence  Jacobs  infers  that  in  all  probability  his  works 
fonned  a  chief  source  of  the  GarUtnd  of  Meleager  (/I  ni- 
nadr.  in  Anih,  Grac.  vol.  i,  Prooem,  p.  xxxiv,  xxxv). 
Athenftus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quo- 
tations  frpm  his  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  nnneces- 
nry  to  giye  at  length.  They  ara  chietly  dcscriptions 
of  diflferent  parts  of  Greece;  some  are  on  the  paintings 
pTcseryed  in  rarious  places,  and  several  are  controyer- 
ńal,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes.  See 
F«bricitt8,  BUa,  Grac,  iii,  184;  Yossius,  De  Iłisf.  Grac. 
^  159  fol  ed.  Westermann;  Clinton,  F,  //.  iii,  624, 
where  a  list  of  his  works  is  given.— Smith,  Diet.  ofGr, 
ond  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Polenz,  John,  a  Polish  prclate  of  aome  notę,  f!onr- 
i»hed  in  the  first  balf  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of 
noble  parentage,  and  haring  dectded  to  give  himself  to 
tbe  senrice  of  the  Chorch,  studied  theology  in  the  Uni- 
wńty  of  Cracow,  and  in  Germany  and  other  Conti- 


nental  high  schools.  He  also  yisited  Romę.  Ailer  fili-*' 
ing  yarious  minor  eccleaiastical  offices,  he  was  madę 
bishop  of  Saalland,  a  provincc  at  that  time  paying  fealty 
to  Poland,  but  under  the  secular  nile  of  prince  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1522  this  prince,  who  had  refnsed 
homage  to  the  new  king  Sigismund,  went  to  Germany, 
in  company  with  bishop  Jacob  Dobeneck  and  bishop 
Polenz,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Poland  and  to 
accept  the  Protestant  doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg,  which  they  finally  did  in  1524.  Bishop  Polenz 
died  shortly  after  this  event.  See  Krasiński,  Sketch  of 
tke  Rise  and  Progrets  of  the  Jteformalion  in  Poland, 
vol.  ii ;  Alzog,  Kirckengetch.  ii,  827,  828 ;  Theiner,  Her- 
zog Albrecht  von  Preusten,  etc.  (Augsb.  1846).  See 
also  Prussia.    ( J.  H.  W.) 

Polhemtui,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Keformed  Church  in  America,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant  of  the  Rev.  Johannes  T.  Pulhemus,  the  first 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
who  had  preyiously  been  a  missionary  of  the  Kefurmed 
Church  of  Holland  at  Itamarca,  Brazil.     He  came  to 
this  country  in  1654,  and  died  in  1676.     But  littie  morę 
is  known  of  him  than  these  few  dates  and  facts  of  his 
ministry.     The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  As- 
toria,  L.  I.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Rntgers  College  in 
1881,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  New  Bnms- 
wiek  in  1835.     Immediately  after  his  licensure  by  th6 
Classls  of  New  York,  in  1835,  he  settled  at  Hopewell, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  tbere  until  1857, 
when  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  took  charge  of 
the  newly  organized  North  Reformed  Church  in  May  of 
that  year.    In  October  following  he  died  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  of  feyer,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.     He 
was  a  man  of  majestic  pbysical  proportions,  tali,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome,  of  aroiable  inatincts  and  attrac- 
tive  manners.    The  attachment  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to  him  was  almost  unboundcd.    He  was  modesf, 
and  yet  energetic ;  frank  and  cordial,  but  always  dig- 
nified  and  commanding  respect.    His  pastorał  qualiti- 
cations  were  finely  developed.    As  a  preacher,  he  was 
easy,  graceful,  impressive  in  manner,  solid  and  instruc- 
tive  in  matter,  evangelical  and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  fuli 
of  "an  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  which  gave  him 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.     He  was  a  Icading 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  in  ber  benevolcnt 
and  educational  institutions,  and,  had  he  lived,  M'ould 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for  other  high  positions. 
His  piety  partook  of  the  characteristics  to  which  it 
gave  its  own  buniished  splendor.     His  death  was  a 
scenę  of  glorious  Christian  triumph,  which  reminds  one 
of  Payson's  experience8.    A  few  hours  before  he  died 
he  cxclaimed  aloud,  "  I  see  Jesus !     Now  that  I  harc 
seen  him,  I  never  can  come  back  again.     I  see  Jesus! 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  should  see  Jesus?     My  soul  is 
ravished  with  the  sight."     Aftcr  a  while  he  addcd,  "  I 
have  perfect  assurance;  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear."     His 
last  scrmon  was  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  sub- 
ject roade  a  deep  impression  on  his  own  heart.     From 
the  beginning  of  his  sickncss  he  fclt  that  he  would 
ncver  recover,  though  with  occasional  encouragements 
to  the  contrary,  and  he  prayed  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
might  see  Jesus.     The  answer  came  on  his  dying  bcd. 
A  handsome  memoriał  voIume  bas  been  publishcd,  con- 
taining  his  biography  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons. 
His  memory  bas  been  an  Inspiration  to  the  church 
whnse  foundations  he  laid  with  faith  and  prayer,  and 
which,  after  only  thrce  short  months  of  earthly  labors,  he 
was  destined  to  lead  in  person  to  beayen.    (W.  J.K.T.) 

Polhemtui,  Johannes  T.  See  Pouiemus,  Abra- 
ham. 

Polhill,  Edward,  a  leamed  English  Calyinistic  lay- 
man,  flonrished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century' 
as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Burwast,  Susivex.  He  wrote, 
The  Dicine  Will  conaidered  in  its  Etemal  Decrees,  etc. 
(1673, 8vo)  \—A  nswer  to  Dr,  Sherlock*t  Ditcottrse  (1675, 
iJvo)  :—Preciou8  Faith,  considered  in  its  Naturę,  Work» 
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tii/7,  and  GroKth  (1675,  12mo) : — Speculum  Theclogia  in 
CAristOf  or  a  Vitw  of  aome.  Dirine  Truths  (1678, 4to) : — 
Chrisius  in  Cordt^  or  Mysłical  Union  bettteai  Christ  atul 
Beiitcers  contidered  (1680.  sm.  8vo,  ftnd  oftcn) : — A  rma- 
tura  iJei,  or  a  Preparationjor  Sujeristg  in  an  EvU  Day 
(1682,  8vo)  t—Ditcourte  on  Schism  (1824, 12mo).  Sev- 
eral  of  his  worka  were  publtshed  in  Wardas  Library  of 
Standard  Ditiniiy.  **EverTthing  of  Polhill  is  evan- 
gelical  and  yaluable,"  waa  ihe  testimony  of  Cotton 
Mather;  and  Williams  Bays:  "Ali  the  works  of  Łhis 
learned  layman  contain  many  excellent  represeutations 
of  Go»{M.'l  trutha,  intenDixed  with  a  atrain  of  sublime 
dcrotion.'*  Of  oourae  Arminians  fail  to  sce  Łhe  oonsis- 
Łency  of  his  Bibie  interpretatiuns,  but  they  nerertheless 
admire  his  unction  and  expenence,  and  regard  bis  wńt- 
ings  as  precious  practical  religious  worka.  See  EcŁectic 
Her.  4th  series,  xviii,  202.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Poliander,  Johanm  (originally  Granmaim)^  a  Ger- 
roan  theologian  of  the  Kefonnation  period,  was  bom  at 
Keuatadt  in  1487.  He  atudied  at  Leipaic,  whćre  in 
1616  he  becaroe  magister,  and  in  1520  baccalaureate  of 
tbeology.  When  the  famoua  disputation  between  Dr. 
£ck  and  Lather  and  Carlatadt  took  place,  he  waa  £ck*8 
amanuensiik  The  disputation  conrinced  him  of  the 
Łruth  of  the  evangelical  doctriue,  and  in  1520  he  coro- 
menced  to  preach  in  aocordance  with  it.  The  conse- 
quencc  was  that  he  bad  to  leave  Leip^ic,  and  in  1522 
went  to  Wittenberg.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lu- 
ther,  the  duke  Albrecht  of  I^nissia  called  Poliander  to 
Konigaberg,  as  pastor  of  the  Altatadtkirche,  where  he 
remaincd  until  his  death  in  1541.  Poliander  is  the  au- 
thor  of  the  welUknown  hymn  Nun  lob'  m«V  Se^F  dfn 
Herm  (Engl.  tranal.  by  Milla,  Ilorm  Germaniar^  No.  75, 
p.  139,  ''  Now  to  the  Lord  aing  praisets*').  See  Koch, 
Ge*ch.  des  deuUcken  Kirchenliedeny  i,  355  sq.;  Theido- 
ffitrhes  Unicersal-fMcihonf  a.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop, 
xii,  18-20.     (B.  P.) 

PoHas  {no\iAc)t  >  Bumame  given  by  the  Athentana 
to  AlinerrOf  or  Athene,  aa  being  the  goddesa  who  pro- 
tected  the  city. 

Polidoro,  Caldara,  called  Carara^gio,  frora  his 
birth[)lRce,  waa  au  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  Pre- 
Kaffaclites.  He  waa  born  in  1495,  near  Milan.  He 
went  to  Home  at  the  time  when  Leo  X  was  raising 
aome  new  edifices  in  the  Yatican,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  get  his  brcad  otherwise,  for  Polidoro  was  very  young, 
hc  hired  out  as  a  day-laborcr  to  carry  stones  and  mor- 
tnr  for  the  masona  there  at  work.  Hc  drudged  this 
way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  led  to  think  of 
devoting  his  life  to  painting.  It  happened  thus:  Sev- 
eral  young  painters  were  employcd  by  Raffacllc  in  the 
same  place  to  exccute  his  designs.  Polidoro,  who  often 
carried  them  mortar  to  make  their  frcsco,  was  touched 
^vith  the  sight  of  the  paintings,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  to  see  the  painters  work  atirred  up  the  talent  which 
he  had  fur  painting.  In  this  dispo^ition,  he  waa  very 
ofiicious  and  complaisant  to  the  young  painters,  pushed 
himsclf  into  their  acqualntance,  and  opened  to  them  his 
inteiition;  whereupon  they  gavc  him  lessons,  which 
emb(»ldened  him  to  proceed.  He  applied  himself  with 
all  hiA  might  to  d&<igning,  and  advanccd  so  rapidly 
that  KafTaclle  was  astonished,  and  set  him  to  work  with 
the  othcr  young  |>aintcrs;  and  Polidoro  disttnguishcd 
himsclf  so  much  from  all  the  rest,  that,  as  hc  had  the 
grcatest  shnre  in  executing  his  mastefs  designs  in  the 
Yatican,  so  he  had  the  greatest  glorj'.  The  care  he  had 
aeen  KaflTacUc  take  in  designing  the  antiąue  sculptures 
ahowed  him  the  way  to  do  the  likc.  Hc  sjient  whole 
days  and  nights  in  designing  those  beautiful  things, 
and  studied  antiquity  to  the  niccst  exactness.  The 
worka  with  which  he  enriched  the  frontispieccs  of  aev- 
eral  buildings  at  Komę  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took 
in  atudying  tlie  antiqne.  He  did  very  few  eascl  pieces, 
most  of  his  productionA  being  in  frcsco,  and  of  the  same 
color,  in  imitatiun  of  the  bass-reliefs.  In  this  way  he 
madc  USC  of  the  manner  calleil  acratching,  consiating  in  | 


I  the  preparatioD  of  a  black  gimnid,  on  which  ia  placed  a 
wbite  plaster,  and  where,  taking  off  thia  wbite  with  ao 
iron  bodkin,  we  diacover  thiough  the  holea  the  black, 
which  aenrea  for  shadowsL     Sciatched  work  lasts  lung- 

1  eat,  but  being  rery  rougb,  ia  uopleaaant  to  the  sijflit. 

,  He  aaaociated  himaelf  at  first  with  Maturino,  and  their 
friendship  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  died  uf 
the  plague  in  1 526.  After  thia,  Polidoro,  having  by  Kaf* 
faelle'8  aasiatance  filled  Roroe  with  hia  piecea,  thoughi  to 
have  enjoyed  hia  eaae  and  the  fniita  of  hia  labors;  mbin 
the  Spauiarda  in  1527  bcai^ing  that  city,  all  the  mtn 
of  art  were  foroed  to  fl}',  or  else  were  ruined  by  the  mi^ 
eriea  of  the  war.  In  thia  exigency  Polidoro  retired  to 
Naplea,  where  he  waa  obliged  to  work  for  ordiiur>' 
paintera,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  makiug  himself 
noted;  for  the  Neapolitan  uobility  ia  thoae  days  were 
morę  aolicitoua  to  get  good  horaea  than  good  pictare& 
Seeing  himaelf  therefore  without  buaineta,  aod  furceti  lo 
apend  what  he  had  got  at  Romę,  he  went  to  ^ctly; 
and,  understanding  architecture  aa  well  aa  painting,  tbe 
citizena  of  Measina  employed  bim  to  make  the  uium> 
phal  archea  for  the  reception  of  Charlea  V  coming  from 
Tunia.  Thia  being  finished,  and  finding  nothing  further. 
he  aet  out  for  Korne,  but,  acarcely  out  of  tbe  place,  wa« 
murdered  by  hia  aenrant  for  hia  m<Miey.  Thia  happeaed 
in  1543.  Polidoro'a  priucipal  work  waa  done  at  Melina, 
and  repreaented  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  Thia,  with 
aeveral  amall  picturea  of  aacred  aubjecta,  ta  now  iii  th« 
Studj  Gallery  at  Naplea.  Hia  worka  have  power,  life, 
and  pasaion,  and  he  may  be  aaid  to  have  originated  tbe 
stvle  which  in  later  time  formed  the  basis  of  the  Nea-  i 
poliun  school.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Jiist.  o/tke  fiite 
A  rtSj  a.  V. ;  Mra.  Clement,  Uandbook  ofPaimterSy  etc.  (k 
171,  172.     (J.H.W.) 

Polieia  (noXi((CT),  a  featiral  ancien tly  obaerred  at 
Thebes,  in  Greece,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  when  a  buli  wu 
wont  to  be  aacrificed. 

Polieus  (noXat;(*);  a  sumame  of  Zeus^  or  Jupiter,     | 
under  which  he  waa  worshipped  at  Athens,  as  the  pn>- 
tector  of  the  city.    The  go<l  had  an  al  tar  on  the  Acrup- 
olia,  on  which  a  buli  was  sacrificed. 

Polignac,  MeiwCHIoii  de,  Cardinal^  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  scholara  and  courtiera  of  France  in 
the  larter  years  of  Louis  Xiy,  and  in  the  early  rei;;n 
of  Louia  XV;  an  ecclcaiastic  and  high  dignitary  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Cburch;  a  distinguished  diplomati^t, 
archooolugisr,  philosopher,  and  poet.  It  is  in  the  lasi  of 
theae  charactera  that  hia  reputation  haa  aur\'ived.  and 
is  likely  to  8ur\'ive,  though  with  continually  fadiitę 
lustre.  The  elegant  Latinist,  whose  name  was  fur 
half  a  ccntury  in  the  moulhs  of  the  fashionable  ladics 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  Icamed  in  their  studious  re- 
treata;  whose  ycrsea  paaaed  current  in  the  gay  world 
for  years  before  tticy  were  committed  to  the  prcss,  and 
continued  in  circulation  for  half  a  ccntury  afler  tbe 
death  of  their  aut  hor  and  the  oblivion  of  their  ^urce; 
fumishing  to  America  an  inacription  in  honor  of  Frank- 
lin— 

"  Eripcit  fulmenqne  JotI  Phaeboqne  aaj;Uta6 ;'' 
whose  poem  waa  anxiously  and  frequently  desircd  bj 
Leibnitz,  but  who  died  without  aeeing  it,  thirty  years 
before  it  aaw  the  light — this  ele^nt  Latinist  ia  now  re- 
membercd  only  by  a  few,  and  the  work  which  gave  hia 
hia  rcnown  is  known  to  atill  fewer,  being  almoat  as  in- 
accessible  as  it  is  unaought.  Yet  Polignac  can  ne^tr 
be  entirely  forgotten,  for  he  linked  hiooMelf  by  his 
poetic  labors  with  Lucretiua;  and  ao  long  aa  the  pro* 
found  but  dreamy  philoaophy,  and  the  exquiaite  bat 
melancholy  gracea  of  the  greateat  of  Roman  poeta  are 
admired,  ao  long  will  Polignac  ahine  in  the  radiance 
rcflccted  from  the  great  luminary  with  which  be  is  ia 
opposition. 

//(/<».— Jlelchior  de  Polignac,  the  deacendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houaea  of  Aurergne,  waa  bom  Oct.  U,  1661> 
at  Puy-en-Velay,  now  Le  Puy,  the  capital  of  theprcseni 
department  of  Haute-Loire,  in  France.    Puy  is  io  tbe 
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heart  o(  the  motintainous  regipn  of  Middle  Franoet  tbe 
rtfcion  of  which  Puy-de-Dome  is  the  centrę.     It  lies  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Anis,  in  a  rugged  valley  between  the 
great  arms  of  the  Cevenne8.    It  U  oo  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Upper  Loirc,  aud  is  watered  also  bv  its  two  smali 
tńbutariea,  the  Borne  and  DolaUou.     The  situation 
is  wild  and  rooiaiitici  and  U  consecrated  by  romantic 
aasociationa.     Tbe  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  80  ragged  and  broken  that  the  streeta  in  the  higher 
umn  are  unfit  for  wheels,  and  are  often  merę  stairsi  like 
i\utse  of  Yaletta.     The  cathedral  is  escaladed  by  an  ap» 
pruach  uf  118  steep  stępa.    Within  is  a  miraculous  im- 
ai;e  of  tbe  Yirgin  Mary,  carved  by  rraident  Christians 
of  Lebanon  from  the  cedars.  of  that  mountain,  thoogh 
Bceptically  suspected  to  hare  been  an  idol  of  the  Egyp- 
tisii  Isia.    In  the  suburb  of  UAiguiUe,  the  church  of 
St  Michel  crowns  a  basaltic  rock  285  feet  in  height, 
aud  is  gained  by  a  flight  of  216  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.    In  the  Dominican  church  of  St,  Laurent  are  the 
tomb  and  part  of  the  remains  of  Bertrand  DuguescUni 
the  great  constable  of  France.    Near  by,  and  close  to 
tbe  village  of  £xpaiUy,  are  the  ruina  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Polignac,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  sire  of  tbe  tempie  of  the  Celtic  Apollo.    From  this 
circumstance — the  Templum  ApolUniacum — the  family 
of  FuUgnac  clai med  to  have  derived  its  appellation.   The 
iremendoiis  forces  of  Yolcanic  action  are  manifest  in  the 
country  round  about,  and  the  streets  of  Le  Puy  are 
psrtly  paved  with  the  yolcanic  brecda.    The  race  and 
tbe  birthplace  of  tbe  futurę  cardinal  were  thus  encoro- 
pflitted  with  the  evidences  on  which  were  founded  legends 
and  traditionsi  pagan  and  Christian — antiąuarian,  clas- 
sical,eccle8iastical,  chivąlrous,  and  poetic — ^which  might 
wdl  inspire  the  quick  fancy  of  the  deaoendant  of  an 
ancient  family  in  that  marvellou8  land ;  and  they  were 
endosed  in  scenes  of  natural  beauty  or  sublimity  which 
might  feed  his  imagination  in  those  3'earB  of  yooth  which 
are  suaceptible  to  all  extemal  influences.    Who  shall 
tell  to  wbat  extent  and  in  what  roodes  the  young  mind 
is  rooulded  by  the  circumstances  in  which  infancy  and 
boybood  are  passed — ^in  that  impressible  period  of  ex- 
ulting  life  when  it  is  facile  to  all  iropressions  ?     There 
are  no  interesting  recoUections  of  Polignac^s  boyhood. 
Ab  tbe  cadet  of  a  noble  house,  he  was  destined  for  the 
Cbnrcb,  and  was  cducated  at  Paris  in  the  colleges  of 
Clermont  and  Harcourt.     He  completed  his  courses  by 
łhe  stady  of  theology  at  the  Sorbon ne,  and  was  early 
prorided  with  a  liying  through  the  inter\'ention  of  his 
family.    The  young  abb^  soon  attracte<l  attention  by 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  the  yiyacity  of  his  dis- 
position,  the  polish  of  his  conyersation,  aud  the  elegance 
of  his  manners.    He  łs  said  to  have  added  to  "  a  distui- 
guished  address  and  penonal  appearance  a  sweet  and 
winning  eloąuence,  which  became  masculine  and  pow- 
erfui  in  tbe  closc  of  his  harangues."   Madame  de  Seyigne 
described  him  in  her  Letters  as  "  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  fascinating  sprightlinesa,  knowing  all  things  and 
[nediuttng all  things;  yet  with  all  the  gentleness,  brill- 
lancy,  and  complaisanoe  which  could  be  desired  in  the 
|nteicourae  of  life"  (March  18, 1690).    Eąually  flatter- 
ing  commendations  were  bestowed  on  him  about  the 
•ame  time  by  Louis  XIV  and  pope  Alexander  VIII. 
This  pope  was  elected  in  a  concłaye  attended  by  the 
catumal  de  Bourbon,  who  had  carried  with  him  to  Romę 
^he  young  abbe,  fresh  fiom  his  theological  studies.    On 
thin  vi8it  Polignac  was  charged  with  the  discussion  of 
tbefour  articles  of  1682  which  asserted  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church.    He  retumed  to  France  to  report 
to  Louia  XIV  the  fayorable  results  of  the  effort  at  con- 
ciUation  between  the  French  and  Roman  courts.     In 
1691  he  aecompanied  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  a  second 
tMne  to  Romę,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Inno- 
cent XII  to  the  pontificate.     On  his  return  to  France, 
beshutbiroaelf  up  in  the  monastery  of  "Bons  Enfants" 
jo  continue  his  studies.    He  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
"8  in  this  leamed  seclusion.     The  preyious  experi- 
<Qec  of  his  adnutoess  lecommended  him  as  a  suilable 


person  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiations  In  support 
of  the  candidature  of  the  prince  de  Conti  for  the  crown 
of  Poland.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Warsaw  os  am- 
bassador  extraordinary.  This  was  his  first  diplomatic 
employmcnt.  On  his  joumey  he  was  wrecked  on  the 
Prussian  coast;  aud,  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
sea,  he  was  plundered  and  his  life  imperilled  by  ma* 
raudcrs  of  Dantzic.  He  managed,  howcyer,  to  reach 
the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  was  cordially 
welcometl  by  the  heroic  king,  John  Sobieski.  In  his 
confidential  mission  at  Warsaw  he  displayed  great  dex* 
tenty  and  capacity  for  intrigue,  which  were,  howeyer, 
frustrated  of  their  expected  fruit  by  the  listlessness  and 
delays  of  the  French  prince.  But  the  sentiment  of  Po- 
land was  expTe88ed  in  an  epigram  cited  by  Leibnitz 
(LetL  yi  a  Bumet) : 

"  Per  TiTom  Denm 
Nolnmus  CoudKam." 

The  election  resulted  in  placing  the  Polish  crown  on 
the  head  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  first  king 
of  the  Saxon  linę.  Louis  XIV  manifested  his  disap- 
pointment  by  replacing  Polignac  at  the  court  of  War^ 
saw  by  the  abbe  de  Chateaunay,  and  ordered  the  dis- 
credited  ambassador  to  return  to  bis  abbey  of  Bon  Port 
(or  Fair  Haycn).  The  nisticated  diplomatist  accepted 
his  banishment  with  apparent  gratification,  and  declared 
it  altogether  conformable  to  his  wishes  and  fortnnes. 
Herę  he  remained  dnring  four  years,  closcly  occupied 
with  those  studies  and  labors  which  cnabled  him  to 
roerit  the  high  but  pedantic  compliment  of  Voltaire :     . 

"  Le  cnrdlnal,  omrle  de  1a  France, 
Rćnni(>SAnt  Vireile  avec  Platon, 
Vcugenr  dn  ciel  et  vaiuqnear  de  Lucrćce." 

To  these  years  of  tranquil  application  roust  be  as* 
signed  the  conception  and  commenccment  of  the  poem 
by  which  his  renów n  was  mainly  acquired,  and  by 
which  it  bas  been  preseryed.  On  his  return  from  Po- 
land, Polignac  yisited  the  celebrated  sceptic  Bayle, 
with  whom  he  had  many  and  eaniest  conferences. 
Bayle,  in  replying  to  the  theological  arguments  of  his 
clerical  opponent,  assumed  to  be  a  I^rotestaut,  and  jus- 
tified  the  genuineness  of  his  Protestantism  on  the  score 
of  protest  Ing  against  eyer}'thing  ueually  said  or  donc^ 
against "  tout  ce  qui  se  dit  et  tout  ce  qui  se  fait."  The 
French  abbe  could  itoake  no  serious  impression  upon  his 
astute  and  witty  antagonist,  but  was  much  struck  with 
the  frequency  and  point  of  his  citations  from  Lucretiua. 
He  determined  in  consequence  to  re-read  the  great  Ro- 
man poet,  and  to  refute  hia  infidel  and  matcrialistic  ar- 
guments. To  this  task  he  addressed  himself  at  once  in 
his  retreat  at  Bon  Port,  and  occasional  passages  of  the 
incipicnt  poem  were  communicated  to  his  friends,  were 
circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  excited  generał 
expectation  among  scholars. 

Notwithstanding  thcse  diligent  literary  ayocations 
and  his  professcd  enjoyment  of  the  chorros  of  contem- 
platiye  repose,  Polignac  was  too  much  of  a  Frcncbman 
and  courtier  not  to  sigh  and  scheme  fura  rcnewal  of  the 
delights  of  Paris  and  of  royal  fayor.  On  tbe  proclania- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain,  he  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV :  •*  If  your  majesty^s  prosperity  does  not  put 
an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  at  least  it  makes  me  forget 
them."  The  compliment  was  graciously  accepted.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  rural  banishment,  and  was  wel- 
comed  with  the  utmost  oordiality.  The  king  prescnted 
him  with  two  additional  abbacies.  He  scems  to  haye 
recited  at  this  time  long  passages  from  his  growing 
poem  to  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the  learned.  He 
was  sent  to  Romę  as  anditor  of  tbe  Rota;  and  was 
nominated  to  the  English  cardinalate  by  the  Prctender, 
with  wbose  interests  he  was  intrusted.  In  1706  he  was 
juined  with  the  cardinal  De  la  Treroouille  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  negotiations.  He  was  recalled  from 
Romę  in  1710,  and  was  commissioned,  along  with  the 
roarechal  D'Uxelle9,  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  confer- 
ences of  Gertruydenburg,  being  already  cardinal  in  pętlo, 
The  recent  yictories  of  Marlborough  had  rendered  the 
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plenipotentiaries  of  the  Dutch  proyinces  airogant,  ex- 
acting,  and  iroprecŁicable.     Ile  rebukcd  their  domi- 
neeńng  tonę  by  remarking,  "  It  is  yery  evident,  genŁle- 
men,  tbat  you  are  unused  to  yictory."    Nothing  was 
effected  at  this  time  towards  the  restoration  of  peace, 
but  two  reara  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  layman,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Polignac.    The  Dutch 
negotiatora,  suspecting  the  existence  of  secret  articles 
bet ween  France  and  Enghind,  threatened  to  expel  the 
French  ambasaadora  from  their  territory.     Heretipon 
Polignac  retorted,  **  We  will  not  depart :  we  will  treat 
of  yoUf  among  y^ou,  and  without  you."    He  refuscd, 
however,  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  it  excluded  from  the 
English  throne  the  Stuart  family,  to  whose  head  he 
was  indebted  for  his  nomination  to  the  cardinalate. 
Before  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  were  closed,  the 
promotion  of  Polignac  was  promulgated,  and  he  re- 
ceired  the  cardinal'8  hat  at  Aiitwcrp,  Feb.  10, 1713.     In 
the  Bummcr  of  the  same  year  the  berefta  was  delivered 
to  him  at  YersaiUes  bv  Louis  Xiy  himself.     He  did 
not  neglect  his  poetic  defence  of  Christianity  even  in 
the  perplexity  of  diplomatic  cares.    He  added  new 
passages  to  his  poem  during  his  sojoiim  at  Utrecht,  and 
read  his  poetic  labors  to  the  eminent  and  aged  scholar 
Łe  Clerc.     Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  receired 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  an  offioe 
which  he  resigned  after  three  years'  tenure.    His  influ- 
ence and  acceptability  at  court  dccliued  after  the  death 
of  the  great  monarch.     His  stately  mauners  belonged 
to  the  old  rdgime,  and  were  uncongenial  to  the  license 
of  the  regcncy.     He  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Cellamare  through  his  attachroent  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Maine,  and  hb  opposition  to  the  regent  Or- 
leans.     He  was  exiled  to  his  abbey  of  Anchin,  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  though  his  arrival  was  distasteful  to  the  sim- 
ple  and  uncultirated  Flemish  monks,  he  won  their  re- 
gard  by  his  gentleness  and  consideration,  by  the  in- 
tegrity  of  his  gorernraent,  and  by  the  decoration  of 
their  church.    He  employed  himself  here  with  the  con- 
tinuation  of  his  poem ;  but  after  three  years  retumed 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  and  of  the 
regent.     In  1724  he  attended  the  conclare  in  Romę 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Benedict  Xin,  and 
rendered  himself  singularly  acceptable  to  him  and  to 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.     He  was  appointed  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Romę  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
papai  court.  And  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  termi- 
tiation  the  long  contro versy  of  the  Gallican  Church  on 
the  snbject  of  the  buli  Unigemtia^    He  retumed  to  hb 
native  land  in  1730,  "laden  with  the  spoils  of  Romę" — 
both  the  tributes  paid  to  his  dexteriŁy,  wit,  eloąuence, 
and  fascination  of  manner,  and  the  antique  treasures 
brought  from  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.     During 
his  absence  hć  had  been  appointed,  in  1726,  archbishop 
of  Auch,  and  in  1728  Commandeur  dfs  Ordres  du  RoL 

During  this  long  political  and  diplomatic  career 
there  had  been  many  intcrvals  of  literary  retirement, 
AS  we  have  seen,  which  had  been  sedulously  employed 
in  the  acquisition  and  application  of  yarious  knowl- 
edge.  His  poetic  taste  and  his  leamed  labors  he  never 
entirely  laid  aside,  but  rendered  them  profitable  to  him- 
self and  attractivc  to  statesmen  and  courtiers  wher- 
ever  his  wanderings  led  him.  His  public  ayocations 
were  thus  far  from  filling  up  the  mcasure  of  his  dis- 
tinction.  In  1704  he  succeeded  the  illustrious  Bossuet 
as  a  roember  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France.  His 
inaugural  address  on  this  occasion  was  great ly  admired. 
Morę  than  twenty  years  after  its  delirery  the  marąuis 
D'Argenson  deemed  it  superior  to  any  discourse  delirered 
during  the  century  in  which  the  Academy  had  existed, 
and  declared  it  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  model  for  those 
who  haye  a  like  task  to  fultil."  In  1715  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  mcmber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1717  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lcttres.  These  hon- 
ors  were  fairly  roerited.  He  had  through  life  been  a 
diligent  explorcr  and  collcctor  of  antiąuities.    He  gath- 


ered  a  large  and  yaluable  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals. 
He  brought  together  at  g^at  expense  a  splendid  aasem- 
blagę  of  archaic  remains,  doe  in  great  measure  to  his 
freąuent  and  prolonged  residences  at  Romę.  He  insti- 
tuted  explorations  in  its  neighborhood,  between  Fras- 
cati  and  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  discoyered  the  A-illa  of 
Marius,  his  conjectures  being  oonfirmed  by  the  exhu- 
mation  of  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  reoording  tbe 
tifth  consulship  of  the  oonqueror  of  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri.  From  these  diggings  he  obtained  six  statues 
representing  the  detection  of  Achilles  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  by  Ulj^sses.  The  pałace  of  the  Oesan,  in 
the  Famese  yineyard  on  the  Palatine,  was  opened  and 
examined  in  his  presence.  The  duke  of  Panna,  who 
had  ordered  the  excayatlon8,  presented  Polignac  with  a 
bass-relief  containing  fourteen  fig^res,  embodyiog  tbe 
legend  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadnę.  It  had  formed  the 
highest  step  of  the  state  platform  conatiucted  for  the 
imperial  audiences.  From  the  Columbarium  of  tbe 
LAeriine9  of  Liyia  he  obtained  seyeral  beautiful  ura& 
He  expres8ed  the  wish  that  he  could  be  master  of  Romę, 
in  order  that  he  might  tum  the  cotirse  of  the  Tiber  fw 
a  fortnight,  and  rifle  its  bed  of  the  precious  relics  sup- 
posed  to  be  concealed  beneath  its  yellow  stieam.  He 
had  sunrej^s  executed  with  the  yiew  to  the  gratification 
of  such  a  desire.  Could  it  have  been  satisfied,  the  proj- 
ect  of  Garibaldi  would  haye  been  anticipated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  recent  discussions  have  in- 
dicated  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any  oonsiderable 
treasures  by  such  a  laborious  procedurę.  Tbe  numeroos 
relics  which  Polignac  acąuired  by  these  and  other  op- 
portunities  were  arranged  as  a  grand  mnaeam  of  an- 
tiąuities at  his  hotel  in  Paris.  They  ultimately  met 
with  a  sorrowful  fate.  The  cardinal  had  hoped  to  iD- 
crease  them  by  the  exaroination  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Templum  Pacis,  buraed  in  A.D.  191,  iu  the  reign  of 
Com modus.  He  expected  to  find  amid  the  ashes  and 
dt^bris  the  sacred  yessels  carried  off  from  Jenisalem  by 
Titus.  The  hopc  and  the  expectation  both  remain^ 
ungratified. 

Polignac's  liberał  stadies  were  by  no  roeans  restrictetl 
to  poctry  and  classical  archieology.  A  portion  of  bis 
time  was  always  deyoted  to  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  He  thus  gained  that  dtyersified  and  ex- 
tensiye  knowledge  which  is  strikingły  but  not  conyinc- 
ingly  displayed  in  his  AnH-Lucrdius,  The  last  decadc 
of  his  life  seems  to  haye  been  chiefly  consecrated  to  thii 
graceful  and  remarkable  poem ;  but  it  was  also  occupied 
with  the  arrangement  and  study  of  his  ample  galler^'  of 
instructiye  curiosities,  and  enliyened  by  pleasant  In- 
tercourse  with  his  friends,  and  with  the  distinguished 
strangers  who  were  attracted  to  his  hotel  by  his  wide 
and  long-established  reputation.  For  half  a  oentur>'  he 
was  one  of  the  uotabilities  of  Europę.  He  died  at  Pam 
Noy.  20,  1741,  and  his  collection  was  scattered  at  his 
death.  His  habits  had  been  elegant  and  courtly— his 
liying  generous — his  public  employments  and  his  pn- 
yate  pursuits  expensiye — his  ample  means  consumed  in 
costly  accumulations.  He  was  embarrassed  with  debt, 
and  after  his  decease  his  books,  his  gems,  his  roedaU, 
his  sculptures,  and  his  nnmerous  articles  of  rirtu  were 
offered  for  sale.  His  statues  were  purchased  by  Fied- 
erick  the  Great,  and  were  transported  to  Berlin,  where 
they  were  destroyed  on  the  capture  of  that  city  in  tbe 
Seyen-Years*  War.  Ali  that  remains  as  a  memoriał  of 
Polignac  is  his  confutation  of  Lucretius. 

£yen  that  great  work — for  it  merita  the  epithet  of 
great  both  by  its  design  and  by  its  execution — the  great 
Latin  poem  which  presenres  his  reputation,  was  left  in 
as  incompłete  and  fragraentary  a  condition  as  the  an- 
cient mins  from  which  he  had  recoyered  the  shattered 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  He  neyer  finished  it— he 
neyer  put  its  finished  parts  together  (''yarias  partes 
yańis  temporibus  perpoliendo,  dissolutas,  ac  dissipatas 
in  unum  corpus  reyocare  numquam  curayerat**).  A  fev 
days  before  his  death  he  consigned  his  unarranged 
manuscripta  to  his  long-tried  companton  and  friend  tbe 
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abbe  de  Rothelin,  appotnting  him  hu  literaiy  executor, 

to  reyise,  irrange,  connect,  complete  the  scattered  leares, 

or  to  suppress  then,  according  to  hU  discretion.     The 

proYision  for  the  performance  of  theae  daties  seems  to 

hare  been  early  madę.    The  marquia  D^Ai^naoD  re- 

ports  it  in  his  Mimaireśj  publiahed  fifteen  yeara  before 

PoIignac's  death:  **A  poem  against  Lucretiua,  of  eąual 

length  with  the  origiua],  and  divided  into  nine  books, 

reąuires  the  life  of  a  maii  to  carry  it  to  perfection.   The 

cardinal  began  too  late,  and  cannot  flatter  himself  with 

the  hope  of  living  to  finish  it.    It  is  aaid  that  he  means 

to  charge  the  abbe  de  Rothelin  with  the  task,  who, 

from  vanity,  will  not  refuae  it,  and  wiU  think  it  an  honor 

to  put  the  work  of  hia  reapectable  frtend  in  a  state  to 

appear  before  the  public     But  to  this  end  the  aid  of 

aome  able  profeasor  of  the  aniversity  will  be  neoesaaiy : 

the  abbe  will  never  aocomplbh  it  of  himself.  .  .  .  Bat 

wbo,  at  present,  will  read  a  Latin  poem  entirely  philo- 

wphical,  of  ńye  or  sis  thousand  lines?  .  .  .  Greek  is 

entirely  foigotten ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Latin  will  soon 

be  sot  and  that  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  the  abbi$  de 

RoŁhelin,  and  a  certain  M.  Le  Bean,  coming  up  in  the 

univer»ity,  will  be  called  fhe  łatt  oftke  Roman*.**   From 

Tanity,  from  afTection,  from  love  of  leaming,  from  zeal 

for  philosophy,  or  from  all  thcse  motiyes  combined,  the 

pious  task  iiitrusted  to  him  was  faithfuUy  and  credita- 

bly  discharged  by  the  abbć  de  Rothelin.     With  the 

coansel  and  aasistanoe  of  the  abbate  Cerati,  rector  of 

the  Uniyersity  of  Pisa,  he  prepared  the  work  for  the 

pren,  and  wrote  the  dedication  to  pope  Benedict  X\Y. 

Ue,  too,  died  without  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  and 

the  Iong-expected  work,  which  for  forty  years  it  had 

beeu  a  mark  of  polite  culture  to  know  (Anti^Lucretium 

nauepart  urbanHatu\  appeared  at  Paris  under  the  su- 

perYision  of  Prof.  Le  Beau,  to  whom  the  charge  of  edit- 

ing  it  had  been  consigned  by  Rothelin.     It  was  lepro- 

duoed  at  London  in  1748.     D*Argenson  thought  that 

translations  would  be  left  unread ;  but  translations  soon 

diffiised  the  famę  of  the  work  among  thoae  who  were 

ignorant  of  the  classic  tongues.    At  the  commenoement 

of  the  centur}",  while  the  poem  was  in  its  crade  infancy, 

a  translation  was  begun  by  the  dukes  of  Maine  and 

Bourbon.    The  French  rersion  of  BougainviIle  was  is- 

Bued  in  1759,  and  the  Italian  of  Ricci  was  produced  in 

Bplendid  form  at  Verona  in  1767  (3  vols.  4to). 

The  Anii-Lucretius, — The  philosophical  poem  of  car^ 
dinal  Polignac,  as  published  by  Le  Beau,  and,  appar- 
enUy,  as  originally  designed  by  its  author,  consists  of 
nme  books;  but  it  closes  without  epilogue,  peroration, 
or  envoy.  Notwithstanding  its  length,  its  protracted 
gestation,  and  its  elaborate  execution,  it  ends  like  that 
canto  of  BatleT*8  Uudibra*  which  celebrates  the  Bear 
and  Fiddle,  but  '*  breaks  off  in  the  middle.''  It  wants 
alike  conipleteness  and  completion.  It  is  fragmentary 
and  desultor}',  deficient  and  redundant.  Its  arguments 
are  ingenious  without  being  conWncing,  and  its  polem- 
ics  are  morę  dazzling  than  satisfactory.  The  blind  and 
tanatical  Cartesianism  of  the  poet  oonflucs  him  in  a  lab- 
yrinth  of  bewildering  errora,  and  conceals  from  him  at 
once  the  yagaries  and  weaknesses  of  his  master,  and  the 
strength  and  profundity  of  those  who  had  riscn  up  to 
confute  his  philoeophic  hallucinations.  He  is  dizzied 
hy  the  rortices  in  which  he  has  involved  him.^f.  He 
forgets  his  speciHc  function  as  the  antagoniet  of  Epicu- 
rean  ethics  and  physics,  and  derotes  himaelf  with  morę 
eamest  energy  to  the  refutation  of  all  anti-Cartesians, 
whom  he  assimilates  to  and  often  identifies  with  the 
Epicorean  herd.  He  is  in  conseqnence  both  undiscem- 
ing  and  unjust  in  the  treatment  of  his  brilliant  prede- 
ceason  and  contemporaries.  The  statement  and  confu- 
tation  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  roight  have  been  very 
■cceptable  to  the  Cartesians  and  theologians  of  his  own 
day,  when  Spinoza  was  ao  little  understood  and  so 
barshly  appreciated  (iii,  808-872;  iv,  1295-1807).  It 
may  be  highiy  approved  even  now  by  those  who  still 
retain  the  old  fanatical  delusions  and  the  old  animosi- 
tles  in  regard  to  Spinoza,  and  who  cannot  recognise  in 
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him  Co]eridge*s  "  God-intoxicated  sagę."  See  Spinoza. 
But  snrely  the  language  in  which  the  cardinal  assails 
the  Newtonian  system,  and  proceeds  to  confute  Newton 
himself,  does  equal  discredit  to  his  good-sense  and  to 
his  scientific  perspicacity  (ii,  865-1006;  iv,  933-1124). 
He  does,  it  is  true,  allow  a  faint  echo  of  the  uniyersal 
admiration  for  Newton  to  escape  him : 

"  Dfcam 
Tanti  pace  Tiri,  qno  non  solertior  alter 
Natnram  rerom  ad  leges  componere  moto?, 
Ac  Hnndi  partes  jasta  perpendere  libra, 
Et  radium  solls  transTerso  prismate  fractnm 
Septem  in  primigenoe  permansnroeone  colores 
Sohrere*'  (ii,  874-880). 

Tet  how  dilTerent  is  this  deprecatory  commendation 
from  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  bestowed  on  Des  Cartes  I 

**  Qao  nomlne  dicam 
Naturae  gen  łam,  Patriie  decns,  nc  decne  ievl 
Cartesinm  mistrl,  qno  se  lactabit  ninmno 
Gallia  fceta  yfria,  ac  dapllcis  arte  Minervffi" 

(viii,  66-R9). 

This  is  the  manifest  reflcction  of  the  tribute  of  Lacre- 

tius  to  the  **  Graius  homo,*'  Epicurus.     We  may  endure 

with  patience  Polignac*8  contempt  for  the  materialistic 

tendencies  of  Locke*8  philosophy,  and  his  omission  of 

his  contemporaries,  Malebranche  and  the  much  greater 

Leibnitz  (an  omission  which  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 

plained),  but  we  cannot  fail  to  ob6erve  hb  utter  inabil- 

ity  to  discem  the  scientific  acumen,  and  the  wonderful 

faculty  of  logical  co-ordination  and  developroent,  which 

characterized  his  chosen  antagonist  Lncretius.    One  of 

the  most  admired,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  pas- 

sage  in  the  A  nti-Lucrefius,  is  the  opening,  in  which  he 

announces  his  subje(t  and  its  difficulties,  and  does  ear- 

nest  homage  to  the  exquisite  graces  of  the  Roman  poet. 

But  this  inanguration  of  his  thesis  does  not  prevent  him 

from  speaking  of  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Lucretiua 

in  terms  which  reveal  rather  the  controvcrsialist  eager 

to  display  his  own  powers  in  the  best  light  than  the 

sincere  inquirer  anxious  to  disco ver  and  to  promulgate 

only  the  truth.     With  all  our  regard  for  the  courtly 

and  clerical  ))oet,  we  mnst  confess  him  to  be  morę  of  a 

diieffante  than  a  philoaopher  or  adept  in  science. 

But,  while  thus  taking  exception  to  the  substance 
and  argumentation  of  the  poem,  and  to  the  narrowness 
and  fanaticism  inseparable  from  the  advocacy  of  fantas- 
tic  and  erroneous  theories,  attentiun  may  be  justly  called 
to  the  generał  execution  of  the  difficult  task,  and  to 
many  episodical  disqttisition8,  which  assail  by  anticipa- 
tion  the  speculations  of  Darwin  and  the  eyolutionists, 
and  present  many  topics  and  many  suggestions  which 
merit  cnreful  examination  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific controversies  that  distract  our  own  day  by  the  re- 
vival  of  ancicnt  hallucinations. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  properly  madę  from 
the  A  nti-Lucretius  on  the  score  of  scientitic  superficial- 
ity  and  philosophic  aberration,  the  work  merita  high 
praise  on  account  of  its  design  and  execution ;  and  still 
deser^'es  considcration  as  a  memorabic  and  singularly 
graceful  production  of  the  modern  Latin  muse. 

The  yersiflcation  and  expre88ion  of  Polignac  have 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  exccllcnces  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Latinists.  In  making  the  compari- 
son  with  Yida,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  elders,  some  ad- 
yantage  may  be  derired  from  a  direct,  though  unequal, 
counterpart  to  one  of  his  poems.  The  description  of  the 
gamę  of  chess  in  the  A  nti-Lucretiv3  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  Scacchia,  Ludus,  of  the 
Cremonese  poet.  The  same  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
stilfness  of  classic  Latinity  plastic,  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  things  and  processes  entirely  unknown  to 
the  classical  vocabnIar}',  may  be  admired  in  both.  In 
the  one  instance  chess  is  employed  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion,  and  the  description  occupies  only  fifteen  lines 
{ArUi'Lucr.  iii,  892-906);  in  the  other  it  constitutes 
the  thesis  of  a  de8criptive  poem.  In  a  few  lines,  and  in 
a  merę  illustration,  there  is,  of  course,  no  opportunity 
for  detail.  Nor  is  there  room  for  such  elaborate  intri- 
cacy  of  narration — such  subtlc  tM^sting  in  and  twisting 
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out  of  facile  dicŁion— nor  for  such  Barprising  felicity  of 
adaptation  of  old  furms  to  new  and  undestgned  uses,  in 
the  later  epbode  as  in  the  earlier  poem.  Tbere  is  noth- 
ing  possible  withiii  the  narrowcr  tield  which,  for  curious 
dexterity,  admits  of  being  adduced  as  a  parallel  for  Yi- 
da'9  raarvellous  explanaŁion  of  the  direrse  moyementa 
of  the  picces  at  chess  {Scacch.  85-168),  or  for  his  expla- 
nation  of  the  manceuyres  and  fortunes  of  the  gamę. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  artist*8  maxim, 
"  ex  pede  Herculem ;"  and  we  may  discem  in  the  episode 
of  Polignac  (notwithstanding  the  deflciency  of  materi- 
ais  for  an  accurate  and  minuto  comparison)  a  command 
OTer  the  resources  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  is  not  un- 
worthy  of  Yida,  even  in  such  fantastic  sports  of  fancy 
and  erudition.  If  the  krger  faculties  of  the  poet  are 
considered,  Yida'8  epic,  the  Chrittiad,  fails  to  exhibit 
such  compass  of  expre8sion,  such  grace  and  dignity,  and 
eren  melody  of  uttorance,  or  such  vigor  of  imagination, 
as  the  ArUi^Lucrełius,  Both  Yida  and  Polignac,  it  is 
tnie,  fali  into  the  unclassical  frailty  of  torminating  their 
hexametors  too  frequently  wiŁh  monosyllables  and  en- 
clitics.  They  are  careless  of  their  cssuras,  and  repeat 
too  oilen  certain  easy  forms  and  mannerisms.  There 
may  be  morę  liquidity  and  smoothness  in  Yida,  but 
there  is  roore  elevation  and  a  morę  masculine  gravity 
in  Polignac  If  the  former  adheres  with  unconscious 
imitation  to  the  transparent  fluency  of  Yirgil,  the  lattor 
with  eąual  success,  but  with  deliberate  endeavor,  repro- 
duces  the  peculiarities,  and  not  rarely  the  splendors,  of 
Lucretius,  in  the  very  diction  of  the  greator  Roman 
poet.  But,  whatover  jadgment  may  be  passed  on  either 
the  absoluto  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  A  nti-LucreUuSy 
it  remaius  a  very  remarkable  poem,  which  deseryes  to 
be  reclaimed  from  the  obllyion  in  which  it  has  been 
sufTered  to  remain  so  long.  It  was  a  praiseworŁhy  and 
noble  effort  to  rcpcl  the  advances  of  scepticism  in  the 
day  of  Spinoza  and  Locke  and  Bayle ;  "  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  by  cxplaining  the  wonder  of  the 
uniyerse  in  consonance  with  a  Iively  and  intelligent 
iaith  in  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  sustainiog  Creator.  De- 
spite  of  its  imperfections,  its  disconnections,  its  disorder 
and  incompleteness,  the  study  of  the  poem  may  be  ad- 
yantageously  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  centur}', 
though  othcr  weapons  may  be  reąuircd  for  the  reno- 
Tatod  conflict  between  faith  and  science  than  can  thence 
be  drawn,  in  con8equence  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  sińce  been  madę  in  all  the  implements  of  intellect- 
ual  warfare. 

Literaturę. — It  resnlts  from  the  long  neglect  into 
which  the  Anti-LncreHui  had  fallen  that  the  bibliogra- 
phy  of  the  subject  u  exceeding]y  scant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.  The  histories  of  philosophy  pass  it  by  with  little 
or  no  noticc;  the  editors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  commen- 
tators  on  the  De  Natura  Reruni^  have  scarcely  bestowed 
morę  atteution  upon  it.  There  is  very  little  to  assAsi 
inyestigation  which  is  not  due  to  the  oontemporaries  of 
Polignac  Under  these  circumstances,  the  oniy  refer- 
ences  which  it  seems  expcdient  to  make  are,  Biogra- 
phie  UnicenelU,  a.  v.  Polignac ;  De  Boże,  Eloge  de  M, 
le  Cardinal  de  Polignac^  pnmonce  dant  FAcademie  Roy- 
ale  des  Inscripłioru  et  de*  Belles^Lettres ;  De  Mairan, 
Eloge  de  M,  le  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  pnmonce  dane  I 
rAcademie  Rogale  de*  Science*;  Fancher,  Hi*f.  du  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac  (Paris,  1772, 2  vols.)  ;  Sr,  Simon,  Afe-  '• 
moire*;  D^Argenson,  Memoires;  Anti-Lucretiu*,  *ire  de 
Deo  et  Xatura  Libri  Sorem  (Lond.  1748,  2  yoIs.  Timo). 
The  recent  Historg  o/French  Literaturę  by  Yan  Laun, 
though  extending  over  three  octavo  yolumes,  has  not  a 
word  on  Polignac,  so  much  has  his  memory  fallen  into 
neglecL  For  the  relation  of  Polignac  to  the  importaut 
ecclesiastical  eyents  of  his  ttme,  see  Jeryis,  I/ist.  ofthe 
Church  of  France,  ii,  181,  224,  and  the  art.  Noailles 
in  thU  CgclopoKlia.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Folimh  Brethren.    See  Socinians. 

Politeness.    See  Ck>uRTESY. 

Politi,  Adilano»  ma  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Si- 


ena  at  the  dose  of  the  I6th  centory.  He  chose  the  ec- 
clesiastical carcer,  and  was  attached  as  secretaiy  to  the 
cardinals  Capisucchi,  San  Giorgio,  and  SerbellonL  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Politi  ed- 
ited  Operę  di  C,  Tacito  (Borne,  1611,  4to),  and  another 
and  morę  satisfactory  edition  (Yenioe,  1644, 4 to)  i—Di- 
zionario  Toecano  (ibid.  1615, 8vo) :  this  work,  an  abridg- 
ment  of  the  Dizionario  delta  Cruaca,  caused  him  some 
tribulations :  he  was  accused  of  haying  wittingly  intro- 
duced  into  it  some  errois  and  falsehoods,  and  was  throwii 
into  jail  *. — Ordo  Romance  historia  legenda  (ibid.  1627, 
4to,  and  in  voL  iii  of  Roberti's  Afiscellaned). — Hoefer, 
N6uv,  Bi(^.  GeniraUf  xl,  616. 

Politi,  Alesaandro,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom 
July  10, 1679,  at  Floienoe.  Afber  studying  under  the 
Jesttits,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tho  Congrega- 
tion  of  the  R^^ular  Clerks  of  the  Pioos  Scboołs.  sod 
was  conspicuouB  among  its  members  by  his  rare  erudi- 
tion. He  was  called  upon  to  teach  rhjetoric  and  pen* 
patotic  philosophy  at  Florenoe  in  1700.  Barring  i 
period  of  about  three  years,  duńng  which  he  was  a  pro- 
feesor  of  theology  at  Genoa  (171(>-.18),  he  spent  the 
greatest  port  of  his  life  in  his  natiye  city,  ayailing  him- 
self  of  the  manifold  resources  he  coold  tind  there  to  im- 
proye  bis  knowledge  of  Greek  literaturę,  his  farorite 
study.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloqoence 
yacant  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Pisa.  Aocustomed  to  lire 
among  his  books,  aloof  from  the  world,  Politi  was  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  and  sensitiye  in  the  eztreme  to  tbe 
Ughtest  cńticism.  He  was  fond  of  displaying  his  eni- 
dition,  and  his  useless  digressions  make  the  reading  of 
his  worka  a  moet  harassing  Job.  He  died  July  25, 1751 
He  left,  PhUosopkia  PeripateticOf  ex  mente  sancti  Tko- 
ma  (Florence,  1708,  12mo) : — De  pafrid  in  testamestii 
condendis  potestate,  lib.  iv  (ibid.  1712,  8vo)  i—Eustatlńi 
CommentarU  in  Homeri  Jliadem,  with  notes  and  Lada 
yersion  (ibid.  1730-35, 8  yols.  foL) : — EuMtatku  Conmesr 
łarU  in  Diongsium  Periegeiem,  Greek  and  Latin  (Co- 
logne,  1742, 8yo)  i—Oratitmes  KII  ad  Academiam  Pisa- 
nam  (Lucca,  1746,  8yo):  —  Martyrologium  Romamtm 
eoMtigatum  (yol.  i,  Florence,  1751, 8yo) ;  and  many  ud- 
published  worka.  All  his  orations  haye  been  coUected 
(Pisa,  1774, 8yo).  See  Fabroni,  ViŁa  Italiorum,  voL  viii; 
Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degli  JtaL  illustri,  voL  iy. — Uoefer,  Aoar. 
Biog,  Generale,  xl,  616. 

Politi,  Oiovaiuii,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  boro 
June  8, 1738,  at  Pinzano  (Frioul).  He  studie<l  at  Padua, 
obtained  in  1763  the  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  ci  vii  und 
canon  law,  and  was  a  profcssor  of  literaturę  at  the  Sem- 
inary  of  Portogruaro,  and  aiso  of  ecclesiastical  jurispni- 
dence,  in  which  he  was  reroarkably  prodcient.  In  1800 
he  repaired  to  Concordia,  where  the  bisliop  prorided 
him  with  a  canonicatc  He  published  one  c<>n$idora- 
ble  work,  Jurisprudentia  ecclesiastica  unirerste^  libri  ir 
(Yenice,  1787,  9  yols.  4to),  which  was  approved  by  a 
brief  of  Pius  YI — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generale,  xl, 617. 

Politian  or  Poliziano,  An-gbix>,  a  noted  scholar 
of  the  Renaissancc  period,  flourished  in  France  aad 
Italy,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Mcdici  at  Fluf^ 
ence.  He  was  bom  at  Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1454,  and  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a  doctor 
of  law.  In  aftor-life  he  dropped  his  patenial  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Poliziano,  from  his  native  town  Mons 
Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  care  of  hia  ediica- 
tion,  placed  him  under  good  preceptora,  and  prondetl 
for  all  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered  iuto  clerical 
orders,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was  madę 
by  Lorenzo  a  canon  of  the  cathcdral  of  Florence.  Ue 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  ducal  chil- 
dren,  as  well  as  with  the  care  of  the  duke's  library  aod 
coUection  of  antiquities,  and  he  was  his  gucst  and  com- 
panion  for  the  reroainder  of  his  life.  Poliziano  had 
studied  Latin  under  Cristoforo  Landino,  Greek  under 
Andronicus  of  Thcssalonica,  and  philosophy  under  Fi- 
cino  and  ^Vrgyropulus  of  Ck>n8tantinoplc  He  was  after- 
wards appomted  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  FbH^ 
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ence,  a  cbair  which  he  filled  with  grett  reputation.  He 
wrote  schoHa  and  notes  on  many  ancient  authors — Ovid, 
Catallus,  Statius,  Suetonius,  Fliny  tbe  Yoanger,  and  the 
Scriptore$  Hutorim  Augutła;  he  translated  into  Latin 
the  histoiy  of  Herodian,  the  manuał  of  EpictetuB,  the 
aphoiisms  of  Utppocrateś,  aome  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
other  worka  from  the  Greek.  The  Miscellanea  of  Poli- 
ztano,  published  at  Florence  in  1489,  couaist  chiefly  of 
obeenrationa  he  had  madę  on  the  ancient  anthors,  which 
he  ananged  for  the  preas  at  the  reąuest  of  Lorenzo. 
Menda  madę  an  attempt  to  depredate  thia  work,  which 
led  to  an  angry  controrers}'  betw€en  the  two  scholara, 
in  the  midat  of  which  Menila  died.  Poliziano  had  also 
a  yiolent  controyeray  with  Bartolomeo  Scala.  Poliai- 
ano  waa  conoeited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and  his 
temper  led  him  into  an  unbeooming  altercation  with 
Madonna  Clańce,  Lorenzo*8  wife,  becauae  ahe  interfered 
in  tbe  ediication  of  ber  children,  a  thing  which  Polizi- 
ano aeemed  to.think  prepoateioua  in  a  woman ;  and  at 
]ast  bb  bebavior  to  ber  waa  ao  iropertinent  that  ahe 
turned  him  out  of  her  botiae  in  the  country,  and  wrote 
to  her  huaband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  ahe 
had  done.  Lorenzo.  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation 
between  tbe  oifended  woman  and  the  iraadble  scholar 
was  impracticable,  gave  Poliziano  apartmenta  in  one  of 
hia  houaes  at  Fieaole,  where  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem 
RuatieuM,  During  Lorenzo'a  last  illnesa,  Poliziano  at- 
tended  the  death-bed  of  hia  patron,  who  gare  him  to- 
kens  of  his  lasting  affection.  Poliziano  wrote  an  affect- 
ing  monody  on  Lorenzo*a  death,  and  not  long  after  died 
himsel^  in  September,  1494,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
cburch  of  San  Marco,  agreeably  to  bis  reąuest — EngUsh 
Cydap,  8.  V.  See  Molier,  Df,  PołiHano  (Altorf,  1698) ; 
Werner,  PołUiamu  (Ifagdeb.  1718);  Mencken,  ^m^ 
VH(e  A .  PoUtam  (Leips.  1786,  4to) ;  Bonafoua,  De  Poli- 
iwń  Vita  et  Operilms  (Paria,  1845,  8vo) ;  Greawell,  J/e- 
moirs  €ffPoUiiano  ;  Roacoe,  JAve8  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  o/Leo  X;  Tiraboachi,  Storia  delia  Letteraf.  Ital; 
Christian  SchooU  and  Scholare  (Lond.  1867, 2  rola.  8vo), 
ii,  321  8q.,  829;  Uwrenoe,  Bistorical  Studies  (N.  Y. 
1877,  870),  p.  66. 

Folity,  CiYiŁ,  OF  THE  Jews.    See  Goyernmest. 

Folity  (Gr.  iroAirtm)  ia  tbe  term  generally  used  to 
aignify  goreniment  or  forma  of  govemment  and  admin- 
istration  in  the  Christian  Cburch.  Cburch  polity  may 
be  conaidered  in  refereuoe  to  ita  bistorical  development 
during  auccesaiye  centnrics,  and  alao  in  reference  to  the 
yarioua  ayatema  of  govemment  heretofore  and  now  rec- 
ognised  in  different  branchea  of  the  Cburch. 

J/istorioal  DerehpmenL — Notbing  ia  morę  obvions 
from  the  New -Testament  record  than  tbe  simplicity 
which  characterized  tbe  primary  organization  of  the 
Cburch.  In  tbis  particular  Christianity  waa  in  roarked 
contraat  with  Jndaiam.  Without  tempie,  tabemacle,  or 
altara,  without  priesta  or  Leyitea,  and  almost  without 
ceremonie*,  it  madę  known  at  once  ita  character  and 
purpoeea  as  apiritual  and  not  camal,  as,  in  fact,  a  king- 
dora  of  God  "not  of  thia  world."  The  first  form  of 
Cburch  organization  waa  that  in  which  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  present  aa  the  yisible  Head  of  a  body  of  be- 
lierera.  At  this  atage  the  ordinancea  were  establisbcd 
by  direct  appointment  of  (he  Saviour  himaelf,  who  also 
gavc  the  great  command  to  his  disciples  to  "  Go  teach 
all  nationa,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serye  aJl  tbinga  whataoever  I  have  oommanded  you." 

Following  the  cnicifixion,  the  reaurrection,  and  aa- 
cension  of  the  Lord  Jeaua,  the  Cburch  had  for  a  short 
period  a  aecond  form  of  organization,  in  which  the 
apoatles  were  the  only  officers  to  teacb  and  guide  the 
foUowera  of  the  Sayiour.  It  waa  at  thia  period  that  the 
promiaed  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  waa  miraculously  im- 
parted  and  aignalized  by  a  great  awakening  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  in  which  **  the  Lonl  added  to  the  Church  daily 
such  aa  were  8ave<L"  This  period  of  increase  waa  fol- 
lowed  by  tbe  appointment  of  deaoona  or  ofiicera  of  help, 


who  were  eapecially  cbosen  to  reliere  the  apostles  of 
their  minor  dutiea  of  a  semi-secular  kind,  that  they 
might  give  thepiselyes  *'to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word."  Notwithatanding  their  primary  dutics, 
aome  if  not  all  of  the  deacons  also  deyoted  themselvc8 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  Stephen  and  Philip.  For  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing there  appear  to  haye  been  no  other  officers  in 
the  Church  beaidea  tbe  apostlea  and  deacons.  The 
next  pbaae  of  Cburch  administration  is  that  in  which 
eldera  were  appointed.  As  no  specific  account  is  giyen 
of  tbe  modę  of  their  firat  appointment,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  it  may  haye  occurred  as  a  natural  deaignation 
of  reapect  for  seniority  either  among  the  deacons  or  the 
influential  members  of  the  Church,  aomewhat  after  tbe 
analogy  of  eldership  among  the  Jews.  Certain  it  ia 
that  aa  churchea  multiplied,  tbe  apoetlea  recognised,  poa- 
aiUy  appointed,  and  actually  ordained  elders  who  from 
the  first  had  greater  or  leaa  functiona  of  goyemment, 
and  were  also  actiye  agenta  of  eyangelization.  Eldera 
were  known  at  Jeruaalem  about  A.D.  41,  or  eight  yeara 
after  tbe  Pentecost.  A  few  yeara  later  they  were  or- 
dained generally  in  all  the  churchea  (Acts  xiy,  28).  In 
the  ooundl  at  Jeruaalem  they  were  aaaociated  with  the 
apoatlea  and  brethren  (xy,  4,' 6, 28).  The  elders  of  the 
New  Testament  appear  to  haye  been  eyangeitsts,  teach- 
era,  and  paators,  and  in  a  oollectiye  capacity  to  haye  or- 
dained minbtera  of  different  gradea. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  New-Teatament  period  the 
term  biahop  is  used  a  few  timea  by  the  inspired  writera 
Lukę  and  Paul^  indicating  an  additional  office  growing 
up  out  of  the  preabyterate,  aomewhat  as  the  latter  had 
done  from  the  diaconate.  On  ąuestions  that  haye 
arisen  respecting  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament  Church  modem  controyersies  in  reference  to 
Cburch  polity  haye  largely  centred.  One  theory  is 
that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  to  be  their  direct 
and  only  official  suocessora  haying  the  prerogatiye  of 
ordaining  futurę  ministera  by  diyine  right  An  oppo- 
site  theory  is  that  the  imffKoiroŁ  and  irpE<r(ivTipoi  of 
the  New  Testament  were  absolutely  identical  in  office 
and  order,  and,  oouseąuently,  that  eyery  elder  was  a 
bishop.  The  morę  probable  theory  liea  between  theae 
cKtremea.  It  ia  that  the  episcopate  waa  a  natural  se- 
quence  of  the  presbj-terate,  not  apecially  appointed,  but, 
in  fact,  recognised  by  the  apoatlea.  Whereaa  for  the 
work  of  eyangelization  not  only  an  elder  but  eldera 
were  onlained  in  the  principal  churchea,  there  would 
exist  in  eyery  body  of  elders  tbe  necessity  of  a  presi- 
dency  or  primacy  for  the  purpose  of  generał  auperin- 
tendence  and  direction.  Thus  one  of  the  number  would 
be  designated,  either  by  seniority  or  formal  choice,  as  a 
primus  inter  pares,  who  should  ser\'-e  as  oyerseer  {imo* 
Konoc)  of  tbe  body  and  the  flock  under  them.  Accord- 
ing  to  tbis  theory,  the  episcopate  was  an  office  of  su- 
peńntendency  rather  than  a  distinct  derical  order;  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  analogous  if  not  identical  in  its 
functions  with  that  of  such  apostolical  legatea  as  were 
Timothy  and  Titua.  Neyertheless,  it  was  an  office  of 
such  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  necessitiea  of 
the  tiroes  that  it  soon  became  generał.  Nuthing  in  ita 
original  character  would  preyent  ita  being  held  in  ro- 
tation  by  aeyeral  elders  in  the  same  church  or  diocese, 
yet  a  successfal  administration  of  it  would  tend  to  ita 
perpetuation  in  the  same  indiyiduaL  Hence  it  aoon 
became  an  office  for  life. 

Tbe  epiaoopacy  of  the  primitiye  Church  waa  dioce- 
san,  and  in  many  casea  diocesea  embraced  only  single 
churchea.  But  aa  Christian  influencea  radiated  from 
those  chnrches,  and  contiguoua  churchea  were  estab- 
lished,  the  diocesea  expanded,  and  the  bisboprics  grew 
in  importance.  At  thia  early  period  an  error  crept  into 
the  Church  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  ita  polity 
in  after-agea.  It  waa  that  of  attributing  priestly  func- 
tions to  the  Christian  ministr}*.  Soon  afler  the  custom 
became  current  of  calling  presbyters  priesta,  it  alao  be* 
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caroe  customary  to  cali  bisbops  bigb-prieflta,  and  dea- 
cons  Levite8,  and  tbus  a  fuli  hierarcblcal  system  was 
initiated  in  Łbe  Cburcb.  Afiter  tbe  conyersion  of  Con- 
stautine  Łhis  system  became  gTaduaU3rexpanded,  until 
it  exceeded  in  pomp  and  detail  of  cereraony  ihe  whole 
ńtual  of  Judaism,  and  threw  tbe  pontifical  rttes  of  Greek 
and  Roman  paganism  far  in  tbe  sbade.  Frum  tbe  dio> 
cesan  bisbop  as  tbe  primiŁive  centrę,  episcopal  offices 
expanded  upwards  into  archbisbops,  metropolitans,  ex- 
arcbs,  and  patriarchs ;  downwards  into  cborepiscopi,  or 
country  bisbops,  sulfragansi  titular  bisbops,  and  in  tbe 
African  cburcbes  intercessors  or  episcopal  adrocates. 
Corresponding  to  tbis  expansion,  tbe  lower  ranks  of  tbe 
clergy  were  similarly  increased  by  tbe  addition  of  arcb- 
presbyters,  archdeacons,  and  subdeacons,  togetber  witb 
acolotbists,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiarii,  psalroistie,  copiatSB, 
parabolani,  cat^cbists,  syndics,  notaries,  and  still  otber 
officers  in  large  cburcbes.  In  tbe  upward  expan8ion  of 
tbe  episcopate,  tbe  Greek  Cburcb  stopped  at  tbe  patri- 
archate,  but  tbe  Roman  Cburch  was  oontent  witb  notb- 
ing  short  of  a  uniyersal  patriarcbate  or  papacy  (q.  v.). 

To  State  somewhat  morę  fully  tbe  organization  of 
tbe  Cburcb  in  tbe  4th  and  5th  centuries,  it  may  be  said 
tbat  tbe  Cburcb  of  tbat  period  consisted  of  several  or- 
ders  of  men.  Eusebius  reckons  tbree,  yiz.  tbe  *Hyou- 
fuvoif  UuTToi,  and  Kan/^ot^/ici^ot,  i.  e.  rulers,  belierers, 
and  catecbumens.  Origen  reckons  five  orders ;  but  tben 
he  divides  tbe  clerg>'  into  tbree  orders,  to  make  up  tbe 
Dumber.  Botb  tbese  accouuts,  wben  compared  togetber, 
coroe  to  tbe  same  tbing.  Under  tbe  'Hyoi^/i€VO(,  or 
rulen,  were  comprebended  tbe  clergy,  bisbops,  priests, 
and  deacons;  under  tbe  Ilccrro/,  or  belierers,  tbe  bap> 
tized  laity ;  and  under  tbe  Kartjxovfuvot,  or  catecbu- 
mens, tbe  candidates  for  baptism.  Tbe  belierers  were 
called  perfect  Cbristians;  tbe  catecbumens  imperfect 
Tbe  former,  baving  received  baptism,  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  tbe  Eucbańst,  to  join  in  all  tbe  prayers  of  tbe 
Cburcb,  and  to  bear  discourses  upon  tbe  most  profound 
mysteries  of  religion :  morę  particularly  tbe  usc  of  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer  was  tbe  sole  prerogative  of  tbe  believers, 
wbence  it  was  called  Evx4  rritrriHy,  tbe  prayer  of  be- 
Uerers.  From  all  tbese  privileges  tbe  catecbumens 
were  excluded.  See  Catecuumkns.  Tbe  distinctlon 
between  tbe  laity  and  tbe  clergy  is  by  cburchmen 
deduced  from  tbe  very  begiunings  of  tbe  Cbristian 
Cburch;  yet  Rigaltius,  Salmasius,  and  Salden  insist 
tbat  tbere  was  originally  no  distinction,  but  tbat  it  is 
an  innovation,  and  was  called  fortb  by  tbe  ambition  of 
tbe  clergy  of  tbe  3d  oentury,  in  which  Cyprian  and 
TertuUian  lived.     See  Cleroy. 

Tbe  various  orders  of  tbe  clergy  were  appointed  to 
their  sereral  offices  in  tbe  Cburcb  by  solemn  forms  of 
consecration  or  ordination,  and  had  their  reapective 
priyileges,  immunities,  and  rerenues.  The  unity  and 
worsbip  of  tbe  Cburcb  were  secured  by  laws  botb  eccle- 
siastical  and  civiL  Tbe  ecdesiastical  laws  were  either 
niles  and  orders  madę  by  each  bisbop  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation  of  bis  particular  diocese,  or  laws  madę  in  provin- 
dal  synods  for  tbe  goremment  of  all  tbe  dioceses  of  a 
prorince;  or,  lastly,  laws  respecting  tbe  w  bole  Cbristian 
Cburcb,  madę  in  generał  councils  or  assemblies  of  bisb- 
ops from  all  parts  of  tbe  Christian  world.  See  Synod. 
Tbe  civil  laws  of  tbe  Cburch  were  those  decrees  and 
edicts  madę  from  time  to  time  by  tbe  eroperors,  either 
restraiiiing  tbe  power  of  the  Churcb,  or  granttng  it  new 
priyilcgea,  or  confirming  the  old.  The  breacb  of  tbese 
laws  was  severalły  punisbeil  both  by  the  Cburcb  and 
State.  Tbe  ccclcsiastical  censures  respecting  offenders 
among  tbe  clergy  were  cbiefly  suspension  from  the  of- 
fice  and  deprivation  of  the  rigbts  and  priyileges  of  tbe 
order.  Those  respecting  tbe  laity  consisted  cbiefly  in 
excommunication,  or  rejcction  from  the  communion  of 
tbe  Cburcb,  and  penance  botb  public  and  private.    See 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 

Tbe  idea  of  the  papacy  or  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Romę  was  not  fully  dcveloped  before  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  7th  century,  wben  Theodore  of  Romę,  not  content 


with  the  title  of  cecumenical  patriarch,  aasumed  tbat 
of  sorereign  pontiff.    From  tbat  period  the  saccetsiye 
claims  of  tbe  papacy  —  yiz.  temporal  soyereignty,  the 
yicariate  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Christ  and  of  God,  the 
janitorship  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen,  and  the  tbeo- 
cratic  monarchy  of  the  world — went  on  progreaaiyely, 
until  in  1870  they  appareiitly  culminated  in  the  official 
assumption  of  infallibility  (q.  v.).     Meantime,  as  a  8}-s- 
tem  of  ecclesiasticism,  the  papacy  bas  retained  most  of 
tbe  offices  of  tbe  aucient  Churcb,  and  added  to  th«n 
tbat  of  Cardinal  (q.  y.),  nuncio,  chancellor,  Chamberlain, 
prefect,  referendaiy,  auditor,  inquisitor,  and  nuroerous 
otbers  of  a  political  and  ceremoniał  character.     Witbin 
the  sphere  of  papai  authority  no  aerious  controrersy 
cyer  arose  on  the  subject  of  Churcb  polity.    Ceremoniał 
expansion,  unchecked  by  any  idea  of  scriptural  exam- 
ple  or  restraint,  was  for  centuries  the  order  of  progress. 
It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  was  so  far  inaugurated 
as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing  churches  after  the 
t3'pe  of  the  New  Testament  tbat  any  impoitant  discus- 
sions  took  place  respecting  tbe  principles  of  Cburch 
goyemment     Tbe  Reformed  cburcbes  on  the  Conii- 
nent  generally  rejected  episcopacy  and  adopted  I^res- 
byterianism.     Tbe  Lutberans  practically  retained  the 
episcopal  office  under  the  title  of  saperintendenL    But 
scarcely  any  two  of  the  principal  Reformed  cburcbes 
agreed  in  detail  as  to  their  plan  of  organization,  nor 
were  tbese  minor  differences  regarded  as  of  any  serioos 
importance. 

Syttema  of  Church  Gwtmmenł,  —  England  is  tbe 
countr>'  tbat  has  giyen  birth  to  the  chief  controyersies 
couceming  Cburch  polity  which  haye  preyailed  ia 
modem  times.  As  tbe  Reformation  in  England  was 
largely  political  in  its  character,  it  not  oniy  resulted  in 
tbe  transfer  of  the  catbedrals,  cburcbes,  colleges,  etc^ 
built  under  Roman  supremacy,  to  tbe  Reformed  Cburch 
of  England,  but  also  many  Roman  Catbolic  ceremonies 
and  usages.  Henoe  from  the  first  that  Cburch  was 
diyided  into  two  parties  in  reference  to  Churcb  polity. 
Had  they  been  content  with  temperate  discussion,  and 
with  the  peaceful  separation  of  those  wbo  oould  not 
barmonize  their  yiews,  tbe  result  might  haye  been  yeiy 
diffcrent.  But  unfortunately  botb  parties  had  inher- 
ited  the  principle  of  intolerance,  either  from  the  Roman 
Churcb  or  from  preceding  times,  and  also  the  theory  of 
State  nile  in  matters  of  religious  (aitb  and  practico.  To 
tbese  false  principles  may  be  eharged  some  of  the  iDost 
pitiable  and  disgraceful  facts  in  tbe  histoiy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  oppugnant  legislation,  tbe  strifes,  the 
persecutions,  and  the  martyrdoms  which  took  płace  in 
the  successiye  reigns  of  lienry  VIII,  of  Bloody  Mary, 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  of  Charles  I  and  II, 
and  eyen  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  are  6uf- 
ficient  to  impress  any  mind  with  the  extent  of  haman 
misery,  and  of  reproach  to  tbe  Cbristian  name  causc«l 
bv  tbe  errors  alluded  to.  In  all  history  tbere  is  not  a 
morę  significant  comment  upon  the  sin  of  constraining 
men's  consciences  by  the  arbitrary  slandards  of  human 
authority.     It  was  not  till  after  morę  tban  a  hnndred 
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and  fidy  years  of  party  strife  and  bloodshed  that  in 
1689  tbe  ioleration  Act  was  passed,  by  which  dissent 
from  the  faith  and  polity  of  tbe  Established  Church 
was  legalized.  Eyen  after  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore many  could  see,  and  eyen  yet  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible  for  all  to  understand,  tbat  details  of  Church  polity 
were  neyer  appointed  by  diyine  authority,  but  desi|;n- 
cdiy  left  by  the  Head  of  tbe  Church  to  be  adjusteil  on 
the  basis  of  great  principles  rather  tban  to  be  goremed 
by  fixcd  and  uniform  preceptai  Scotland  had  adopt«d 
Presbyterianism  from  the  Reformed  churches  of  tbe 
Continent  as  early  as  1550,  but  eyen  after  toleration 
was  secured  that  form  of  Cburcb  goyemment  failed  to 
become  popular  in  England.  Independency  in  rańous 
forms  seemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  Englisb  Noncon- 
formisu  and  Dissenters.  Between  them  and  Pmby- 
terians  on  the  one  band,  and  the  adyocates  of  prelacy 
or  episcopacy  by  diyine  right  on  the  otber,  cootiorersy 
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bas  nerer  ceMed.  Bot  sińce  Łhe  controreny  has  been 
Itmited  to  words  it  haa  been  an  Innocent,  tbongb  often 
an  ezeiting  one,  owing  to  tbe  many  pbaaes  it  bas  as- 
snmed  from  time  to  time. 

Wbile  tbe  Cburcb  of  England  bas  continually  an- 
tagonized  tbe  Cburcb  of  Romę  on  tbe  ground  of  papai 
suprenaacy,  it  bas  itself  been  in  ceaseless  agitation  as 
between  tbe  Higb  and  Low  Cburcb  parties  witbin  its 
own  pale,  and  morę  espedally  sińce  tbe  peńod  of  tbe 
Oxford  Tracts  (q.  v.)  and  tbe  morę  recent  ritualistic 
discufiaions.  Ali  tbe  Englisb  a>ntroverBie8  respecting 
Church  polity  bare  found  tbeir  way  to  tbis  country, 
but  with  greatly  alŁered  conditions  of  tbe  yarious  par> 
ties.  Independency  baring  escaped  from  persecution 
by  way  of  Holland,  itself  establtshed  a  species  of  theoo- 
racy  and  became  a  persecutor  in  New  England.  But 
its  period  of  intolerance  was  brief ;  and,  on  tbe  wbole, 
tbe  Christian  cburcbes  of  tbe  United  States  bave  been 
remaiicably  free  from  tbe  spirit  and  practice  of  intoler- 
ance. Tbe  free  institutions  of  tbe  country  and  tbe  ab- 
sulute  separation  of  tbe  State  from  all  tbe  cburcbes  bave 
tended  to  place  all  on  a  common  ]evel,  and  to  make  all 
alike  dependent  upon  good  arguments  and  good  prac- 
tice aa  means  of  securing  public  respect  and  increasing 
Btrengtb. 

Controrersiea  on  Cburcb  polity  in  America  bave 
cbiefly  prevailed  in  tbe  riralry  of  denominations.  For 
tbe  moet  part,  different  cburcbes,  wbile  commending 
tbeir  own  forms  of  polity,  bave  respected  tbat  of  otbers. 
Discussions  oonducted  after  tbat  manner  bave  greatly 
extended  tbe  feeling  of  Cbristian  fratemity,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  madę  almost  unirersal  tbe  opinion  tbat  par- 
ticnlar  forms  of  Cburcb  govemment  are  of  quite  inferior 
iraportance  as  compared  witb  tbe  essential  elements  of 
Cbristian  faitb  and  practice.  On  tbe  otber  band,  pre- 
tentioiia  claims  and  intolerant  practice  bave  tended  to 
defeat  tbeir  own  aims  and  to  secure  public  disapproba- 
tioiu  Notwitbstanding  nnmberless  yarieties  in  unim- 
portant  particulars,  tbe  distinctive  systems  of  Cburcb 
goTemment  are  few.  Designated  by  tbe  bighest  au- 
thority  reoc^nised  in  eacb,  tbey  may  be  enumerated  as 
tbe  Congregational,  tbe  Presbyterian,  tbe  EpLscopal, 
tbe  Patriarcbal,  and  tbe  PapaL  Tbe  details  of  tbesc 
systema  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  articles  on  tbe 
cburcbes  adhering  to  tbem  seyerally. 

LHeraturt, — Tbe  controyersial  literaturę  of  tbe  sub- 
ject  of  Cburcb  polity  is  very  nearly  identical  witb  tbat 
of  tbe  sabject  of  ordination  (q.  y.)>  Tbe  generał,  bis- 
torical,  and  didactic  literaturę  of  Cburcb  polity  is  aiso 
qntte  extensive.  Tbe  following  list  of  books  will  at 
leant  fairly  represent  it  in  its  different  brancbcs  and 
pbases :  Mignę,  Dictionnaire  de*  Cerimonies  et  des  Rites 
saeres  (Par.  8  yols.  8yo) ;  aIso  Dictionnaire  de  Discipline 
EccleMatiique  (2  rol8.8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Du  Gouvememmt 
de  rŚ^ise;  Marsden,  Churchmanship  ofthe  New  Test; 
Brokesby,  Gotfemment  ofthe  Church  for  thejirst  Three 
Ceniuries;  Kay,  Extemal  GorermnerU  ofthe  Church  in 
thefirsl  Three  Centuries;  Parker,  CA  wrcA  Govemmento/ 
thejirst  Six  Iftmdred  Years;  Tbomdike,  The  Forms  of 
Church  GoTerwneri ;  Cartwrigbt,  Directory  of  Church 
Gcremment;  Canons  of  (he  Church  of  England;  Wil- 
berfbrce,  Church  Courts  and  Discipline ;  Clergyman^s  A  s- 
sistant ;  Clay,  Essays  on  Church  Policy ;  Birk,  Church 
ani  State ;  Baptist  Noel,  Church  and  State ;  Tboropeon, 
Church  and  State ;  Cleryyman^s  Instructor ;  Bannerman, 
The  Church  of  Christ ;  Cuimingbaro,  Discussions  on 
Church  Principles;  Canons  ofthe  Prot.  Episc.  Church; 
Ylnton,  Manuał  Commentary  on  the  Canon  Law  and 
Con^iłution  ofthe  Prot  Episc,  Church;  Dobney,  Three 
Churehes;  Ubden,  New  England  Theocracy;  Upbaro, 
Bałio  DiseipUna  ;  Pnncbard,  Congregationalism ;  Saw- 
3'er,  Organie  Christictniły ;  Smytb,  Ecclesiasfical  Re- 
jmblicanism  f  Miller,  On  PreAylerianism ;  also  Ruling 
Elders;  Engles,  Ruling  Elders;  Form  of  Gotemment; 
Cambridge  Platform  of  Church  Discipline;  Bacon, 
Church  Manuał;  Cummings,  Congregational  Diction- 
cuy  ;  Lutheran  Liturgy ;  Kurtc,  Why  are  you  a  Luther- 


anf  King,  Presbyterian  Church  Govemmeni;  aIso  On 
the  Eldership ;  Hi8C0X,  Baptist  Church  Directory ;  Way- 
land,  Principles  and  Practices  ofthe  Baptists;  Ripley, 
Church  PoHły;  Scbmucker,  Lutheran  Manuał;  Grin- 
drod,  Compendium  ofthe  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism ;  Barrett,  Minisłry  and  Polity  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Discipline  ofthe  Methodist  Episco' 
pal  Church;  Baker,  On  the  Discipline;  Emory,  JJiMf. 
of  the  DiscipUne;  Sberman,  Hist.  of  the  Discipline; 
Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism ;  also  Helps  to  Official 
Members ;  Bond,  Economy  of  Methodism ;  Steyens,  CA. 
Polity ;  Hodgson,  Polity  of  Methodism ;  Morris,  Church 
Polity ;  Crane,  Methodism  and  iis  Methods,     (D.  P.  K.) 

Foliflolioa  (iroXiovxoc)i  a  sumame  of  seyeral  dei- 
ties  among  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  wbo  were  belieyed  to  be 
tbe  guardians  ofcities, 

Folisiana    See  Politian. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  a  noted  American  prelate  of  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcb,  and  a  generał  in  tbe  late 
war  between  tbe  Nortbem  and  Soutbem  States,  was 
bom  at  Raleigb,  N.  C,  in  1806.  He  was  educated  for 
tbe  army  in  tbe  United  States  militaiy  academy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  but  bad  seryed  only  a  few  montbs 
as  lieutenant  wben  be  determined  to  take  orders  in  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcb.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1880,  and  in  1831  took  a  rectorate.  In  1838  be  was 
madę  tbe  missionary  bisbop  of  Arkansas  and  tbe  In- 
dian Territory,  soutb  of  86<^  80',  and  in  1841  bisbop 
of  Louisiana.  He  tben  took  up  bis  residence  at  La- 
fourcbe  parisb,  wbere  be  bad  extensiye  plantations, 
Being  a  man  of  wealtb  and  enjoying  a  life  of  ease,  be 
neyer  paid  yery  mucb  attention  to  ecclesiastical  labors, 
and  did  but  little  to  strengtben  tbe  work  of  tbe  Cburcb 
witbin  tbe  rangę  of  bis  diocese.  At«tbe  outbreak  of 
bostilities  against  tbe  Nortb  be  was  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
planters,  and  did  all  in  bis  power  to  furtber  tbe  8ece»- 
sion  moyement  Not  only  did  be  speak  in  public  and 
contribute  from  bis  purse,  but  be  offered  bis  scryices  to 
tbe  Soutbem  Confederacy  as  soon  as  establlsbed,  and 
was  madę  a  generał  in  tbeir  army.  He  early  urged 
upon  Jefferson  Dayis  and  tbe  otber  Confederate  autbor- 
ities  tbe  importance  of  fortifying  and  bolding  tbe  stra- 
tegical  pointa  of  tbe  Mississippi  Yalley,  and  in  otber 
ways  proyed  bimself  a  far-seeing  and  skilful  adyiser  of 
tbeir  cause.  He  took  part  in  seyeral  battles,  and  tbougb 
not  always  yery  prominent  in  action,  was  eyer  indis- 
pcnsable  in  council,  and  contributed  greatly  to  wbat- 
eyer  success  tbe  Confederate  cause  acbieyed  in  bis  days 
and  surroundings.  During  a  reconnoissance  near  Mari- 
etta,  Ga.,  be  was  killed  by  a  cannon-sbot,  June  14, 1864. 
He  bad  neyer  resigned  bis  episcopal  dignity,  but  was 
buried  witb  militaiy  bonors.  Tbougb  bisbop  Polk  gaye 
bis  life  in  wbat  we  consider  an  unwortby  cause,  we 
must  reyere  bis  memory  for  bis  sterling  qualitie8  as  a 
man  wbo  was  not  afraid  to  do  wbat  be  belieyed  to  be 
bis  duty.  He  was  noted  for  bis  kindness  of  beart  and 
the  most  deyont  Cbristian  life,  such  as  be  understood 
it  to  be.  See  Men  ofthe  Times,  s.  y. ;  American  An- 
nual  Cydop,  1868,  p.  679;  Drakę,  Diet,  of  American 
Biography,  s.  y. 

Poll  (nbabsi,  gulgóUth,  Kumb.  i,  2, 18,  20,  22;  iii, 
47;  I  Cbron.  xxiii,  3,  24),  tbe  head  (as  rendered  in  1 
Cbron.  x,  10),  or  skuli  (as  in  Judg.  ix,  58 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
35).  Tbe  yerb  "to  poir  in  tbe  A.  Y.  is  tbe  rendering 
of  tu,  nba,  or  CbS,  all  signifying  to  shear. 

PoUajuolo,  Antonio,  a  noted  Italian  artist  of  tbe 
Florentine  school  of  painters  and  sculptors,  flourisbed  in 
the  seoond  balf  of  the  15tb  century.  He  was  tbe  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  assisted  tbis  master  in  tbe  cel- 
ebrated  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Gioyanni.  Anto- 
nio is  said  to  haye  been  tbe  first  artist  wbo  studied  tbe 
dead  subject  for  tbe  purposes  of  design.  In  1484  be 
was  inyited  to  Romę  by  pope  Innocent  YIII,  to  clabo- 
rate  a  monument  of  tbe  tben  but  just  expired  Sixtus 
lY,  wbich  is  now  in  tbe  cbapel  of  tbe  Sacrament  of  St. 
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Peter'9,  where  is  also  Łhe  monament  of  Innocent  VIII, 
which  he  afterwards  elaborated.  Ilis  broŁher  Piętro 
•w  OB  likewise  an  ardst  of  Bome  celebrity.  The  two 
broŁhen  wrougbt  many  great  productions jointly.  Their 
best  Ib  the  Marłyrdom  ^jfSL  Sfhcutian,  painted  in  1475, 
and  was  for  aome  Łime  in  the  church  De  Servi  at  Flor- 
ence.  It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  and 
it  is  engrared  in  the  Etruria  Pitirice  of  Lastri.  It  is  a 
fine  work,  withoat  being  refiued  or  in  the  least  idealistic 
See  Mrs.  Clement,  Hcmdbook  ofPaifUers,  etc,  p.  462; 
Spooner,  Biog.  HisU  ofthe  Fine  Arłs,  s.  v. 

Follajuolo,  Piętro.   See  Połłaj  uolo,  Antonio. 

FoUaJuolo,  Simone,  a  distinguished  Italian  ar- 
chitect,  noted  as  the  bnilder  of  many  beautiful  eoclesi- 
astical  structures,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1454.  He 
was  related  to  Antonio  del  PoUajaolo,  and  lived  with 
him  Bome  time  at  Romę.  Becoming  a  de^oted  foUow- 
er  of  Sayonarola,  he  was  discarded  by  the  churchmen, 
and  in  his  later  years  was  obliged  to  spend  his  talents 
in  secalar  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architecta  in  the  building  of  the  Strozzi  Palące.  He 
died  in  1529. 

Pollard,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Guuborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1792.  He  was 
converted  when  but  a  youth,  and  soon  after  felt  called 
of  God  to  preach  the  GospeL  He  prepared  himself  for 
the  ministry,  a  work  which  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  one 
in  which  his  labors  always  met  with  suocess.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  sound  faith,  a  faithful  dis- 
penser  of  the  Word  of  life,  and  an  exemplary  teacher. 
He  poBsessed  a  strong  memory  and  a  cultiyated  mind, 
richly  stored  with  divine  truth.  He  died  at  Newport- 
Pagńell  AprU  3, 1839. 

Pollinctorii,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  those  who  washed  and  anointed  the  dead  prepara- 
tory  to  buriaL 

Pollio,  a  name  oommon  to  a  number  of  Lntheran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Joachim,  who  was  born  Aug.  26, 1577,  at  Breslau, 
in  Silesia.  He  pursiied  his  studiea  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  became  magister  of  philosophy  in  1597.  In  1602  he 
was  pastor  at  Buutzlau,  in  1607  proyost  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  pastor  of  St  Bernard  in  Bres- 
lau; in  1615  he  was  madę  assessor  ofthe  eyangelical 
conslstory;  in  1618  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalenę,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1644.  He  wrote 
Centurias  ducu  cotmliorum  theohgioorum, 

2.  Lucas,  who  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1536.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg.  In  the  latter 
place  he  especially  attended  the  lectures  of  Melancthon 
on  the  Greek  language.  In  1562  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  St.  Elizabeth  Gymnasium  in  Breslau ; 
but  three  years  afterwards,  in  1565,  he  went  to  Leipsic 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  SL  Elizabeth  in  hb 
native  place,  and  in  1567  he  was  madę  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalenę.  He  died  July  31, 1583.  Lucas  Pol- 
lio left  a  number  of  sermons  behind  him. 

3.  Lucas,  son  of  Joachim,  who  was  bom  Aug.  4, 
1605,  at  Breslau.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also 
was  archdeacon  of  St.  Nicolai.  He  died  April  25, 1643. 
See  Pantke,  Pcutores  der  Kirche  zu  SL  Elisabeth  in 
Breslau ;  the  same,  Paatare*  zu  SL  Maria  Magdalenę; 
Adami  VUa  iheoU  Genmtn,  erudUorum,  i,  158 ;  Jocher, 
(Jelch  rten-  Ltxikon,  s.  y.     (R  P.) 

Pollok,  Robert,  A.M.,  the  noted  author  of  the 
Course  of  Time^  a  Scotch  bard  of  no  mean  order,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  was  bom  at  Muirhouse,  parish 
of  Eaglesham,  south-eaat  of  Glasgow,  Oct.  19, 1798,  of 
humble  parentage.  In  his  youth  he  worked  on  his 
Gither'8  farm,  but  evinciug  morę  than  ordinary  mental 
strength  and  love  for  study,  he  was  encouraged  to 
prepare  for  college,  and  was  'entered  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1812.  He  graduated  five  years  after, 
and  detcrmined  upon  the  life  of  the  holy  ministn*,  for 


which  he  then  began  bis  atndies  at  the  aeminaiy  of  tha 
United  Sessions  Church.  He  was  read}'  for  ordinatbn 
in  1827,  and  was  in  that  year  licensed  to  preach.  His 
first  public  discourse,  which  was  deliyered  on  May  3, 
1827,  is  spoken  of  as  a  m<Mt  briUiant  and  interesting 
effurt,  which,  while  it  eyinoed  a  mind  of  extnu>rdioa- 
ry  power  and  promise,  at  the  same  time  gaye  indica- 
tions  that  the  Church  would  too  soon  be  depriyed  of 
its  seryice.  Such  was  the  fatigue  occasioncd  by  this 
single  exertion  that  he  was  immediately  confined  to 
his  bed ;  and  although  in  a  few  days  he  was  partially 
restored,  he  preached  only  three  times  afterwards.  Just 
before  he  had  receiyed  his  license,  Pollok  had  finisbed 
the  poem  on  which  his  great  literary  reputation  rests, 
the  Courte  of  Time,  The  object  of  the  poet,  whose 
sentiments  are  strongly  Calyinistic,  and  whose  piety  is 
rather  of  a  gloomy  cast,  is  to  describe  the  spiritual  life 
and  destiny  of  man ;  and  he  yaries  his  religious  specu- 
lations  with  eplsodical  pictures  and  narrations  to  illu»- 
trate  the  effects  of  yirtue  or  yice.  A  work  so  ambitious 
from  the  hands  of  a  country  student,  attached  to  a  smali 
body  of  Diasenters,  was  not  likely  to  find  a  patron  amoog 
publishers.  It  happened  to  be  shown  to  Prof.  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  curiosity ;  but  this  great  man  hes- 
itated  not  to  recognise  worth  eyen  in  a  young  and  un- 
known  student,  and  the  work  was  by  him  so  heartily 
commended  for  its  great  poetic  power  that  its  publica- 
tion  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Courte  speedily  passed  through  seyeral  editions. 
It  was  a  noyelty  in  the  class  of  eyangelical  religious 
literaturę  to  which  it  belonged,  and  bestdes  |deasing 
those  who  are  partial  to  that  class  of  religious  litera- 
turę, it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  read 
religious  books,  but  are  repelled  by  their  generał  dry- 
ness  and  insipidity,  while  it  was  warmly  admtred  by 
the  literary  world  at  large.  Pollok's  partial  admireis 
expected  for  him  a  place  on  a  leyel  with  Milton.  Afler 
the  noyelty  of  such  a  phenomenon  had,  howeyer,  pass^l 
off,  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  literary  read- 
ers;  and  at  this  day  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  estimated 
too  highly  by  the  religious  and  perhaps  too  insignifi- 
cantly  by  the  literary  world.  It  is  certainly  a  work 
of  great  power,  howeyer  meagre  in  fancy.  There  are 
many  flashes  of  original  genius  which  light  up  the 
crude  and  unwieldy  design,  and  atone  for  the  narrow 
rangę  of  thought  and  kiiowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  stiff 
pomposity  that  penrades  the  diction.  There  are  in  it 
a  few  passages  which  are  strikingly  and  most  poetically 
imaginatiye,  and  some  of  which  are  beautifuUy  touch- 
ing.  It  has  also,  howeyer,  a  considerablc  amount  of 
sentiment  deeply  tinged  with  religious  asceticism,  and 
whole  pages  of  plain  and  humble  prose.  These  defects, 
it  should  be  bome  in  mind,  Pollok  would  in  all  proba- 
bility  haye  remoyed  himself,  guided  by  a  morę  lipened 
judgment,  in  a  careful  rcyision,  had  Proyidence  been 
pleased  to  prolong  his  life.  His  mind  was  eyideutly 
imbued  with  Paradiee  Losf,  and  he  follows  Milton 
often  to  the  yerge  of  direct  imitation;  but  eyen  as 
the  work  stands  it  is  the  undoubted  production  of  a 
poetic  genius,  and  it  will  always  be  read  with  profit 
and  delight.  Before  the  publication  of  his  poem 
Pollok  had  undermincd  his  constitution  by  exoe8sive 
mental  labor,  and  he  scarcely  liyed  to  see  ita  8ucoes& 
On  the  recommendation  and  through  the  assistAuce 
of  the  friends  his  genius  had  securcd  him,  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  there  to  stay  the  inroads 
of  oonsnmptive  tendencies;  but  while  on  the  eye  of 
leaying  Britain  hc  was  so  greatly  reduceil  that  he 
tarried  at  Deyonshire  Place,  Shirley  Common,  near 
Southampton.  He  there  expired  on  Sept,  18,  1827. 
Although  it  was  painful  at  his  early  age  to  relinquish 
all  the  day-dreams  of  honorable  famę  which  his  young 
imagination  had  with  so  good  reason  been  led  to  form, 
he  acquiesced  with  unmurmuring  submission  in  the 
will  of  God.  He  enjoyed  during  his  last  iUness  in  rich 
abundance  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and 
bis  death  was  that  of  the  tme  Christian,  charactetized 


POLLUX  SI 

I  Tiilh  in  tbat  leligion  be  buł  preubed,  ind  a 

Kipe  iu  tbat  ndemption  wbich  hid  been  the 
his  song.  The  reception  wbich  the  Coum 
lias  met  witfa  ffDm  the  public  a  a  aufficient 
10  tbe  talenU  of  iła  Umentecl  luthor.  His 
lir  recorded  unoDg  the  list  of  tboae  illuilrioui 
nho  have  done  boaor  to  tbeic  conntr;;  wbn, 
.irily,  havB  wcaTed  (ot  tbemMlTei  an  iinfad- 
iiion;  and  irhn  will  be  reinembered  b;  dii- 
iitions  wicb  entbuiiann  and  idmintion.  Hii 
iductions— //(/m  o/Ilu  den,  Ralph  Gunmrit, 
ranuted  FamUg — were  in  pn»e,  and  were  ii- 
\  mou>lv.  They  hiTe  been  repabliahed,  nith 
in  one  volunie,  enlitied  T<ila  o/lJie  Coeenant- 
irc  ptased  [hnKigb  Kvcral  editiona.    A  veTV 

memoir  of  KobeiC  PoUok,  by  hia  brotbei, 
irta  from  bia  correapondence,  han  been  pub- 
Measn.  Blackwood  (Edinb.  1842),  and  Ihere 

memoir  prefiied  to  the  Courie  of  Time. 
■  iKtt  American  ediliaii*  of  thie  poem  ia  by 
.strong  (Cinc.  I84G,  ISmo).  See  Chambers, 
EaglM  LiL  ii,  412  »q.;  id.  Btpj,  IHct.  of 
n(««fR,  vi,  188  «q.     (J.H.WO 
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appended  tbe  declaration  of  tbirteei 
parish  priwtH  and  monaatic  brethl 
was  altentard*  increaaed  to  aiitsen  hundred 
Betides  theit  act,  a  pelilion  wal  drawn  up 
pcror  Nicholas,  praying  him  to  aanetion  thi 
the  Uniate  wiih  tbe  orchodos  Churcb ;  whic 


bundred  and  flye 


gove; 


iiirtbpls[»  oC  Pullok. 

Polloz,  a  tutelaty  deity  of  marineis  in  ancient 
timci  (Acta  xxviii,  11),  wbose  image  was  piaced  either 
at  the  prow  or  Uem  af  Che  sbip.     See  Castok. 

Pollux,JL-ŁltB('IoiiXioelloXiF;(iioic),aMlebratł!d 
Greelc  sophist  and  grammarian,  who  6ouriabed  neai  the 
cloae  of  tbe  !d  ceiUury,  was  a  natit-e  of  Anacratls,  in 
Egypt,and,Bftei:  preparatory  iraining  under  his  father, 
•tadied  at  Athens  under  the  rheloncian  Adrian,  iie 
fioally  op«iied  a  school  himself,  and  waa  suhaeąuently 
sppointed  by  the  empeivi  Comraodu*  to  the  chair  of 
iheloric.  Śevera]  of  hia  coatemporaries  thercafter  at- 
tacked  him,  and  in  many  waya  aimed  to  detrart  from 
hia  acbobriy  repute.  He  was  the  atithor  of  •everal 
worka,  of  wbich  Suidaa  haa  presen-ed  the  titles.  Nonę 
of  Ihem  are  of  iiiterest  to  iia  exccpt  Ihe  'Orofiaoriióy 
iv  Bi^Xi'o(C  'i  wbich  bas  comc  down  fo  ua,  and  ia  valu- 
abk  becauae  it  treale  in  tbe  ńist  pait  of  the  gada  and 
Ihcir  tranhip.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  vi,  111; 
GrafenbahH,  Ceich.  der  daa.  PhUologie,  iii,  166  Bq. 

Polonea  Fratiu.    See  Socikiaks. 

Polotsk  (Poliah,  Polarx\  Sttiod  Ol",  an  important 
Kcleaiajiical  Rathering,  was  held  on  Feb.  12, 1839,  and 
"la  allended  bv  al)  the  Oreek  Uniate  biabops  in  Kusaia, ' 
»««iated  by  aeTersl  of  tho  moet  distinguished  of  Iheir 
elergy.  Ita  muit  imponant  action  was  a  synodsl  ordi- 
nance  drawn  np  and  ai^ied  by  Joseph,  biabop  of  LiŁbu- 
•nia;Vaii!i,biBhopotC>rBhB;  Anlhony, biahop  of  Btest, 
■nd  łwenty-one  olhet  dignitarica,  in  wbich  they  declare 
tbfir  "firm  and  nnaltcralle  deciaion  to  acknowledge 
mew  tbe  unity  of  their  Chorch  wilh  tbe  orthodox 
Catholic  Eastem  Church ;  and,  conseąnently,  thenc?- 
(btth,  together  with  Ihe  Bocka  committed  to  theit  care, 
Co  continne  in  Ihe  same  sentiment  witb  tbe  boly  Eaal- 
em  onhodoi  patriarcha,  and  in  obedieiice  to  the  boly 
goreming  aynod  of  all  tbe  BuaŃaa."    To  this  act  was 


calted  Oreek  Vi 


Kamiriation  and  approyaL     1'he 
ued  its  deerce  upon  the  subject, 

ihopF,  clergy,  and  flncks  nt  the 


toly  orlhodni  Catholl 


corporaled  wllb  the  Chorch 


ita  luteKrally  and  luseparablj  li 
□rch  ofail  lEo  RobbIas. 


In  partlculai',  wIth  pra] 

i,ie  lu  luc  mjjri^lOO  bijhOp  Of  OUt  CU'  '" 

it,  that  be  would  conllrni  -■-—  '-- 


_...  .ibowfń 

confesilon  they  have  mnde,  md  Ihat  be  wonid  rtshllj' 
uiicct  tho  work  uf  tbelr  mlnlstry  lo  the  perfectlng  orths 

i.  Tbat  la  goyemiiie  Ihoee  flocks  irhlch  nre  Intmiled 

WordoJOod,  the  canonsof  the  CbiiWh,  and  lhe"]awsof 
tbe  empire,  and  rball  conflrmihe  flock>  liitmłled  tothem 
!n  ths  lams  aeuUmenU  with  Iboie  of  tbe  orthodm  fstlh ; 

dISereucea  l?lucal  «iiloma'wh<"b  do  not  a^ct  Ihe  doc- 


Ibei 


;lest  nulfoimify  by  fr 


nK-aaffori 


:lr  people  ta 
wltbont  rio 


Tbia  dpcrec  was  signed  bv  Scraphim,  metropalitao 
of  Novgorod  and  St.  Peterabaig,  by  Pbilaret  of  Kief, 
Fhibuet  of  Moscow,  and  three  prelaies,  besidea  two  oth- 
er  eccieaiaslics.  U  was  conBrmcd  Marcli  36,  I83fl,  by 
tbe  Gmperor's  own  hand,  with  tbese  Worda:  ''I  Ibanii 
God,  and  accept  ii."  See  Slackmore'a  Moutavie(r, 
Ruuian  Churcli,  Append.  i\,  p.  430. 

Polna,  a  Greek  aophiil,  Uved  about  B.C.  400.  He 
waa  bom  in  Agrigentum  (Girgenti),  and  etudied  undet 
the  eelebraled  aophisl  Gorgias,  a  Sicilian  like  himaelf. 
In  bis  dialogue  Gorgiat,  nr  abnul  Rhtimic,  Plato  intro- 
duces  Socrates  in  diacuasion  with  aome  of  hia  diacipleh 
among  whom  is  Polua,  The  point  in  contest  is  at  fint 
the  naturę  of  rhetorie,  but  aa  tbe  debatę  progresaes  it 
eipanda  ita  limiis,  and  toucbes  tbe  qi:i'elion  whethei 
the  unrigbteoua  caii  be  happy,  and  whether  it  is  not 
prefersble  lo  auffcr  injuatice  tather  than  to  inilict  it. 
The  noloriety  of  l^ilus  reals  ejicluairely  on  tho  part  as- 
signed  to  him  by  Plato  in  tbia  dialogue.  Tbere  lemaina 
noibing  of  hia  wriiinga.  Yet  be  aeema,  as  a  Irue  (Uaci- 
ple  of  Gorgias,  to  have  written  a  rhetorical  treatiae;  for 
Plato  puta  the  following  uords  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 
"To  tell  you  Ihe  truth,  Pohu,  I  do  notconiider  tmth  as 
an  art,  but  oniy  a>  a  thing  wbich  you  boast  of  baring 
madę  an  ait  of,  in  a  writlng  wbicb  I  have  of  late  pe- 
m»ed." 

Folwhele,  RiCHAim,  an  English  divine  noted  as 

er,  whosc  works  are  ejiceedingly  roluminoua,  waa  bom 
at  Tmro  in  176(1,  wheie  be  was  allo  edurated,  snd  wbere, 
when  ■  boy,  with  the  aasiatance  of  Ihe  celebrated  Dr. 
Wolcott,  thcn  a  physician  in  that  lown,  he  firat  eaaayed 
an  a  poet.  He  took  boly  orders,  and  finally  settled  in 
hia  nBtive  place,  where  he  died  in  IflSN.  He  ia  nal«d 
rather  for  hia  secular  produdiona,  Ihough  he  publiahed 
alao  on  religious  topica.  Hia  principal  worka  are,  Tka 
Iliilory  ofConrmall  [7  vo1ł  4to)  -.—The  Hińory  of  Da- 
Ofuhire  (8  rola.)  -.—Troditioia  oad  Rtcoliectiom  (a  voi8,) : 
—Tht  R«ral  Afcfar  (3  voia.) —BioffrapMcat  Shetchet 
in  ConacaU  (S  vola.)  .—A  necdotet  ofifelhoditia  .■—llliw 
Imticnt  of  Scriptaral  Charadert  :—eevtm  volnn)ea  of 
Sermorui  with  numberleas  poems,  and  olber  wrilinga 
:eUaneaus  cbaracler.     See  Allibone,  Dkl.  of 


Bril.a 


iulher; 


Polyandry  (froro  iro\ic,  mmg,  and  ivhp,  a  non), 
tbac  form  of  polygamr  which  permila  a  wornan  to  bBve 
seTcral  husbands,  See  Mabriaue.  The  hot-bed  of 
polyandry  is  Thibet,  There  a  wife  commonly  is  tbe 
wi^  of  a  whole  family  of  brotberK  the  elder  brother 
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being  chief  buBband.  In  the  Himalayan  and  sub- 
Himalayan  regions  adjoining  and  under  tbe  influence 
of  Thibet  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  yalley  of  Cashmere,  in  Ladakh,  among  the 
Koech,  and  among  the  Telingeae.  Farther  south  in 
India  we  find  polyandry  among  the  Tudas  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  the  Coorgs  of  Mysore,  and  the  Nayara  of 
Malabar.  We  find  it  again  off  the  Indian  coast  in 
Ceylon ;  and,  going  eastward,  strike  on  ic  as  an  ancient 
though  now  almost  superseded  custom  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Going  north- 
waid,  we  meet  it  again  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and 
taking  the  continent  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Aleu- 
ttans,  it  is  found  among  the  Korj^aks,  to  the  north  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Crossing  tbe  Kussian  empire  to  the 
west  side,  we  meet  it  among  the  Saporogian  Cossacks; 
and  thns  have  traced  it  at  poinŁs  half  round  the  gbbe. 
This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  found  in  8everal  parts 
of  Africa;  and  it  oocurs  again  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  Red  men.  We  have  the  auŁhority  of 
Humboldt  for  its  preralence  among  the  tńbes  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  same  form  as  in  Thibet  "  Among 
the  Avaroes  and  the  Maypures,'*  he  says,  "brothers 
have  often  but  one  wife."  Humboldt  also  vouches  for 
its  former  prevalence  in  Lancerota,  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Tbus  polyandry  is  a  phenomenon  of  human 
life  independent  of  race  and  country.  See  Latham, 
Descriptive  Ełhnology  (1859),  i,  24,  2S;  ii,  398, 406, 462 ; 
Humboldt,  Personal  Narratite  (Williams^s  translation, 
1819),  vol.  V,  pt  ii,  p.  549 ;  and  voL  i,  chap.  i,  p.  84 ;  Ham- 
ilton, New  Account  ofthe  Eatt  Indies  (Edinb.  1727),  i, 
274, 808 ;  Reade,  Sarage  Africa^  p.  43 ;  Erman,  TrateU 
wi  Siberia,  ii,  531 ;  Seignior  Gaya,  Marriage  Ceremonies 
(translation)  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1698),  p.  70,  96;  Emerson 
Tennant,  Ceylon  (3d  ed.  1859),  ii,  429;  '<  Legend  of 
Rupe,"  Grey's  Polyneńan  AfyUiology  (1855),  p.  81 ;  A 
Summer  RambU  in  the  Ifimalayas  (1860),  p.  202 ;  Yigne, 
Kathmiry  i,  37;  Journal  A  siał.  Soc.  ofBengal^  ix,  834; 
Asiai,  Research.  v,  13. 

From  ancient  history  we  leam  that  the  area  over 
which  polyandry  at  one  time  existed  was  even  morę 
extendcd ;  w  bile  in  certain  cantons  of  Media,  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo  (ii,  798 ;  and  see  Goguet,  vol.  iii,  bk.  vi, 
c  i),  polygynia  was  authorized  by  express  law,  which 
ordained  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at  least  seven 
wives;  in  otber  cantons  precisely  the  opposite  rule  pre- 
railed — a  woman  was  ollowed  to  have  many  husbands, 
and  they  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who  had  less 
than  five.  Oesar  informs  us  that  in  his  time  polyandry 
of  the  Thibetan  type  prevailed  among  the  Britons  {De 
Belio  GallicOf  Ub.  v,  c  xiv).  We  find  direct  evidence 
of  its  exi8tence  among  the  Picts  in  the  Irish  Nennius 
(App.  li),  not  to  mention  the  traces  of  it  remaining  in  the 
Pictisb  laws  of  succession.  Indeed,  to  pass  over  com- 
munities  in  which  something  like  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course  between  the  sexes  is  said  to  have  prevailed — 
such  as  the  Blassagetie,  Agathyrsi,  and  the  ancient 
Spartaiis — we  find  severa]  among  which  polyandry,  or 
a  modified  promiscuity,  must  have  been  the  rule.  As- 
suming  that  the  legał  obłigation  laid  on  younger  broth- 
era  in  their  tum  to  marry  the  wives  of  tbeir  deceased 
elder  brother  is  a  relic  of  polyandry  of  the  Thibetan 
type,  then  we  must  hołd  that  polyandry  prevai]ed  at 
one  time  throughout  India  (Instiiufes  o/Menu^  eh.  iii, 
§  178,  and  eh.  ix,  §  57, 58),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Deut.  xxv,  5-11);  in  Siam,  Burmah,  in  Syria  among 
the  Ostiaks,  the  But  (Bodo),  the  Kasia,  and  the  Pu- 
haries  of  Gurhwal.  Traces  of  it  indeed  remained  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  among  the  Germans  (Tac.  Germ. 
XX,  Latham'8  edition,  p.  67  są.),  In  short,  polyandry 
may  be  regarded  as  one  ofthe  transitional  forms  in  the 
advance  from  a  state  of  promiscuity,  on  the  assumption 
that  pure  promiscuity  ever  existed.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  pcculiar  institution  our  space  furbids  us  to  write ; 
but  we  belieye  it  to  be  connected  with  the  want  of 
balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  8exes,  due  to  the 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  is  its  almost  inva- 


riable  accompaniment  Tribes  of  warriore,  wholly  de- 
yoted  to  a  militar}'  life,  find  women  an  incumbranoe 
rather  than  a  solące ;  and  from  this  cause,  and  probably 
from  the  difliculties  of  subsisŁenoe,  formed  the  practice 
of  killing  their  female  children,  sparing  them  only  when 
they  were  the  first-bom.  The  disparity  of  the  8exe8 
Would  lead  to  polyandry,  and  once  instituted,  the  custcMn 
would  in  many  cases  continue  to  exist  after  the  habits 
and  necessities  which  produccd  it  diuppeared.  In  sev- 
eral  places,  as  in  Ladakh,  where  polyandry  prevails,  the 
scxe8  are  now  eiiber  equally  bolanced,  or  the  female 
8ex  predominates.  In  these  cases  polygynia  and  poly- 
andry are  commonly  found  existing  side  by  side.  Tbe 
subject  is  one  which  demands,  and  as  yet  has  not  recei  ved, 
fuli  investigation. — Chambers,  s.  v.  See  also  lAmdon 
Academy^  Nov.  21,  1874,  p.  557;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CivilizcUion  (see  Index) ;  BladbwooiTs  Magazinef  Jan- 
uar}*,  1875,  p.  69  8q.,  82  Bq. 

Polycarp  {l\okvKapiroc)<,  a  distinguished  father 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  one  of  a  smali  number  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  resŁ  by  the  term  apostoHe 
/aihers,  as  having  been  contemporories  of  some  of  tbe 
apostles.  The  period  of  his  death  is  well  ascertaiued  to 
have  been  by  martyrdom  in  A.D.  155,  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Titus  (see  Waddington,  Memoires  de  VA  ca- 
demie  des  InsaiptionSf  tom.  xxvi,  pt.  ii,  p.  232  tą.). 
The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  and  we  can  only 
determine  it  by  approximation.  At  the  time  of  his 
martyrdom  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  Christian 
eighty-6ix  years,  and  according  to  this  statement  was 
bom  probably  obout  A.D.  69.  But  if  with  other  critics 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  oonverted  at  a  riper  age, 
he  must  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nera  However, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  cootempo- 
rary  with  the  apostle  John,  and  known  to  bim,  the 
lengthened  period  of  whose  life  conuects  so  fortunately 
tbe  men  of  the  2d  century  wtth  those  who  had  been  tn 
personal  attendance  on  the  Saviour.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance  which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  the  lives  of 
these  persons,  and  thence  arises  the  main  valae  of  the 
few  and  in  other  respects  unimportant  writings  which 
remain  ofthe  apostolic  fathers.  The  lives  form  links  in 
the  chain  of  Christian  tradition ;  and  their  compositions 
recognise  by  frequent  ąuotations  the  writings  which  re- 
main of  evangelists  and  apostles.  (In  the  following  ac- 
count  of  Polycarp  we  rely  largely  upon  Smith*s  Diet.  of 
Class.  Biog,  s.  v.) 

Life. — An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  life 
of  Polycarp,  ascribed  by  Bollandus  to  a  certain  Pionius 
of  unknown  datę,  and  given  in  a  Latin  venion  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Januarii  (a.  d.  26),  ii,  695,  etc,  dwells 
much  on  the  early  history  of  Polycarp,  but  the  record 
(if  indeed  it  be  the  work  of  Pionius)  is  some  centuries 
later  than  its  subject,  and  is  eyidcntly  faise  in  several 
particulars.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
embodies  some  genuine  traditions  of  Polycarp^s  history. 
According  to  this  account,  the  apostle  Paul  visited 
Smyma  in  his  way  from  Galatia,  through  the  procon- 
sular  Asia  to  Jerusalem  (the  writer  apparently  con- 
founding  two  journcys  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18-22, 
and  23,  etc),  and  having  coUected  the  believers,  in- 
structed  them  in  tbe  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter. 
After  PauFs  departure,  his  host,  Stratieas,  tho  brother 
of  Timotheus,  became  bishop  of  (he  infant  Church;  or, 
for  the  passage  is  not  elear,  Stratsaas  became  an  elder 
and  Bucolus  was  bishop.  It  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bitcolus  (whether  he  was  the  contemporary  or  the 
successor  of  Stratssas)  that  Callisto,  a  female  member 
of  the  Church,  eminent  for  riches  and  works  of  charity, 
was  wamed  of  God  in  a  drcam  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the 
city  called  the  Ephesian  gate,  where  she  would  find  a 
lit  tle  boy  (puerulum)  named  Polycarp,  of  Eostera  or- 
igin, who  had  been  reduced  to  slaver}*,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  men,  from  whom'she  was  to  redeem  bim. 
Callisto,  obedient  to  the  vision,  rosę,  went  to  the  gate, 
found  the  two  men  with  the  child,  as  it  bod  been  re- 
yealed  to  ber;  and  having  redeemed  the  boy,  brought 
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him  borne,  edacated  bim  witb  matemal  affection  in  tbe 
Christian  faith,  and,  wheu  be  attained  to  manbood,  fint 
madę  him  niler  orer  ber  bouse,  tben  adopted  bim  aa  ber 
8on,  and  finally  leit  bim  beir  to  all  ber  wealth.  Polycarp 
had  been  from  childbood  dbtioguubed  by  hia  benefi- 
ceuce,  piety,  and  8elf>denial;  by  tbe  grarity  of  his  de- 
portment,  and  bis  diligence  in  tbe  study  of  tbe  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  ąualities  early  attracted  tbe  notice 
and  regard  of  tbe  bidiop,  Bucolns,  wbo  ]oved  bim  witb 
fatherly  affection,  and  was  in  return  regarded  by  bim 
with  filial  love.  By  Bucolus  be  was  oidained  fint  to 
the  Office  of  deacon,  in  wbich  be  labored  diligently,  eon- 
futing  heathens,  Jews,  and  beretics;  delirering  cate- 
chetical  bomilies  in  tbe  cburcb,  and  writing  epistles,  of 
whłch  that  to  tbe  Pbilippians  is  tbe  oniy  extant  speci- 
men.  He  was  sabeeąuently,  wben  of  maturę  age  (bis 
hair  was  already  tuming  gmy)  and  still  maturer  eon- 
dact,  ordained  presbyter  by  Bucolus,  on  wbose  deatb  be 
was  elected  and  conaecrated  bisbop.  We  omit  to  notice 
the  varioos  mirades  said  to  be  wrongbt  by  Polycarp,  or 
to  haTe  occurred  on  different  occasions  in  bis  life. 

Soch  are  tbe  leading  facta  recorded  in  tbis  andent 
iuiTBtive,  wbich  bas,  we  tbink,  been  too  ligbtly  esti- 
mated  by  Tillemont.  That  it  has  been  interpolated 
with  many  fabulons  admixture8  of  a  later  datę  is  dear ; 
but  we  think  there  are  some  tbings  in  it  wbich  indicate 
that  it  embodiea  earlier  and  truer  elements.  The  diffi- 
cttUy  is  to  discorer  and  separate  these  from  later  oorrec- 
tioiUL  Tbe  chief  ground  for  rejecting  the  narratire  al- 
together  is  the  suppoeed  difficulŁy  of  reconciling  them 
with  the  morę  Irustwortby  statements  of  Irenaeus  CEpis- 
tola  ad  FloriKum,  apud  Euseb.  Hitt,  Ecclet,  v,  20),  wbo, 
in  his  boybood,  had  known,  perbaps  lived  witb  Poly- 
carp, and  of  other  writers.  According  to  Irensus  {Epist, 
ad  ['ictortm.  PtJtpam^  apud  £useb.  Hut.  Eccles,  v,  24), 
Polycarp  had  interoourse  with  "John  and  otheis  of  the 
apostles;'*  or  still  morę  espreasly  (A  dv,  Harts,  iii,  3,  et 
apud  Eoseb.  Hisi.  Ecckt,  iv,  14),  be  was  instmcted  (per- 
baps converted,  fiodiyn v3c(c)  by  the  apostles,  and  con- 
Tersed  familiarly  with  many  wbo  had  seen  Christ;  was 
hy  the  apostles  appointed  (jcaraora^Ef  c)  bishop  of  the 
ChuTch  at  Smyma;  and  always  taugbt  wbat  be  had 
leamed  from  the  apostles.  Tertullian  (/>e  Preucnp- 
tiombus  Ifaretic,  c  82)  and  Jerome  {De  Virit  lUuttri- 
^«,  c.  17)  distinctly  mention  John  as  the  apostle  by 
whom  Polycarp  was  ordained.  But  we  question  if  the 
upressions  of  Irencus,  when  critically  esamined  and 
stripped  of  the  rhetorical  exaggeration  with  wbich  his 
natuial  rererence  for  Polycarp  bas  inyested  them,  will 
pro?e  morę  than  that  Polycarp  had  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties  of  bearijig  some  of  the  apostles;  and  was,  witb  their 
sanction,  appointed  bishop  of  the  Cburcb  at  Smyma. 
That  John  was  one  of  the  apostles  referred  to  by  Ire- 
n»U8  there  is  not  tbe  sligbtest  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we 
are  dbposed,  with  Tillemont,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
Pulycrates  of  Ephesus  (apud  Euseb.  Uist,  Eccies,  v,  24) 
States  to  have  ended  his  days  in  the  Phrygtan  Hierap- 
olis,  as  anotber  of  those  with  whom  Polycarp  had  inter- 
couiac.  We  bdieve  that  intezcourse  witb  these  apos- 
tles, and  perbaps  with  some  other  old  disciples  wbo  had 
seen  Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  statements 
of  Iren«us,  and  is  not  inoonsisteut  with  the  generał  truth 
of  the  ancient  narratiye  given  by  Bollandus.  His  state- 
ment  of  tbe  ordination  of  Polycarp  by  tbe  apostles  may 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  John,  of  whom  alone 
Tertullian  (L  c)  makea  mention,  was  among  "  the  bisb- 
ope  of  the  neigbboring  churches,"  who  came,  according 
to  the  narrative,  to  the  consecration  of  Polycarp.  This 
circumstance  enables  ns  to  fix  that  consecration  in  or 
before  A.D.  104,  tbe  latest  datę  assigned  to  the  deatb 
of  the  renerable  apostle,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  tbe  narratire.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  whole  snbject  of  the  ordination  of  these  early  bisbops 
is  perplexed  by  ecclesiastical  Mrriters  utterly  neglecting 
the  drcnmstance  that  in  some  of  the  larger  churches 
there  was  in  tbe  apostolic  age  a  plurality  of  bisbops 
(oomp.  PhiL  i,  1),  not  to  speak  of  the  graye  and  much 


disputed  ąnestion  of  the  identity  6f  bisbops  and  presby- 
ters.  The  apostolic  ordination  mentioned  by  Irenteus 
and  Tertullian  may,  therefore,  baye  taken  place  during 
tbe  lifetime  of  Bucolus,  and  baye  been  antecedent  to 
tbe  precedency  wbich,  on  his  deatb,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  are  the  morę  disposed  to  admit  the  early  origin  and 
tbe  truth  of  the  leading  statements  embodied  in  the 
narration,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  a  forger  of  a  later 
age  wottld  baye  been  to  exaggerate  the  opportunities 
of  apostolic  intercourse,  and  the  sanctions  of  apostolic 
authority,  wbich  Polycarp  certainly  possessed. 

Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyma  at  tbe  time  when  Ig- 
natius  of  Antioch  passed  througb  that  city  on  his  way 
to  suffer  death  at  Romę,  some  time  between  A.D.  107 
and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  haye  enjoyed  much  tbis 
intenwurse  with  Polycarp,  whom  be  had  known,  appar- 
ently,  in  former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
tbe  apostle  John  {Martyr.  Icnalu,  c  tt).  The  senti- 
ment  of  esteem  was  reciprocated  by  Polycarp  {Epistoł, 
ad  PhUipp.  c  18),  wbo  collected  seyeral  of  tbe  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  and  sent  them  to  tbe  Cburcb  at  Pbilippi, 
accompanied  by  an  eptstle  of  his  own.  Polycarp  bim- 
self  yisited  Bome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  that 
city,  whose  episcopate  extended,  according  to  Tille- 
mont's  calculation,  from  A.D.  157  to  168.  Irenieus  has 
recorded  {EpittoL  ad  Victor.  apud  Euseb.  ff.  E.  y,  14) 
tbe  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  men  on  tbe 
time  of  obserying  Easter,  and  the  steadfastness  of  Poly- 
carp in  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
deriyed,  as  they  afiirmed,  from  the  apostles ;  as  wdl  as 
their  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  notwithstanding 
tbis  difference.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Polycarp  ap- 
pears  to  haye  attracted  generał  regard :  Irenaeus  retained 
for  him  a  feeling  of  deepest  reyerence  {Epistoł,  ad  Flo- 
rin,  apud  Euseb.  H,  E,  y,  21) ;  Jerome  speaks  of  him 
{Dt  Viri$  JUuttr,  c.  17)  as  "  totius  AsisB  princeps,*'  the 
most  eminent  man  in  all  proconsular  Asia.  An  anec- 
dote  giyen  elscwhere  shows  that  eyen  repu  ted  beretics, 
notwithstanding  his  decided  opposition  to  them,  desired 
to  possess  his  esteem ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reyerende  excited  by  bis  character  conduced  to  his  suo- 
cess  in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Cburcb. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  be  was  tbe  angel  of  tbe 
Church  of  Smyma  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed  the 
letter  in  tbe  Apocalypse  (ii,  8-11) ;  and  also  that  be  was 
tbe  bisbop  to  whom  the  apostle  John,  according  to  a 
beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Liber  **Quiś  Divt8  »alveturf"  c  42),  coromitted  the 
care  of  a  young  man,  wbo,  forsaking  his  patron,  became 
a  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was  reconyerted  by  the 
apostle ;  but  these  are  merę  conjectures,  and  of  little 
probability. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  according  to 
Eusebius  (//.  E,  iv,  15),  in  tbe  persecution  under  the 
emperors  Marcus  Aurciius  and  Lucius  Yems;  and  is 
recorded  in  a  letter  of  tbe  Church  at  Smyma  to  tbe 
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churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  places,  wbich  is  still 
extant,  and  of  wbich  Eusebius  {ibid,}  has  given  tbe 
chief  part.  The  persecution  began :  one  Germauicus, 
an  ancient  man,  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
seyeral  otbers,  induding  some  who  were  brougbt  from 
Pbiladelphia,  were  put  to  death  at  Smyma.  Polycarp 
had  at  first  intended  to  remain  in  tbe  city  and  braye 
tbe  danger  of  martyrdom ;  but  tbe  entreaties  of  bis  flock 
led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  in  tbe  adjacent  coun- 
try, where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer.  Herę,  threo 
days  before  his  apprehension,  be  had  a  remarkable 
dream,  which  his  anticipation  of  his  fate  led  him  to  in- 
terpret  as  an  intimation  that  he  should  be  bumed  aliye 
— a  foreboding  but  too  exact]y  yerified  by  tbe  event. 
Messengcrs  baving  been  sent  to  apprehend  him,  he 
withdrew  to  anotber  hiding-place ;  but  his  place  of  re- 
treat was  discorered  by  the  confession  of  a  child,  who 
had  been  forced  by  torturę  to  make  known  where  he 
was.  Polycarp  might  still  baye  escaped  by  leaying  tbe 
plac«  on  the  approacb  of  those  sent  to  apprehend  him ; 
but  he  refused,  saying,  '^  The  will  of  God  be  done."   His 
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▼enerable  figare  and  calm  and  conrteons  deportment 
commanded  tbe  respect  of  his  capton;  and  a  praycr  of- 
fered  by  him  affected  eome  of  them  with  remone  for 
tbeir  share  in  his  apprehension.  The  ofiicer  into  whoae 
cuBtody  he  was  deliyered,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  pa- 
gaiiism,  woold  have  peraiiaded  him,  apparently  through 
pity,  to  offer  divine  honors  and  sacrifioe  to  the  emperor; 
but  his  steady  refiisal  changed  their  pity  into  anger, 
and  they  riolently  Łhrew  him  down  from  the  carriage 
in  which  thcy  were  conreying  him.  On  entering  the 
amphitheatre  where  the  prooonsul,  Stratios  Quadnta8, 
was,  a  Yoice  which  the  excited  fedings  of  the  old  maii 
and  his  companions  led  them  to  legaid  as  from  hearen, 
exclaimed,  "  Be  strong,  O  Polycarp !  and  quit  you  like 
a  man."  The  proconsul  was,  like  others,  moyed  by  his 
appearance,  and  exhorted  him  to  oonsider  his  adyanced 
age,  and  oomply  with  the  reqturements  of  goyernment : 
**  Swear  by  the  fortunę  of  Oesar,  recant,  and  ery  *  Away 
with  the  godiess  (tovc  a^iovc),' "  Looking  first  ronnd 
upon  the  heathen  multitude,  and  ihen  up  to  hearen, 
the  old  man  sighed  and  said,  "Away  with  the  godiess." 
The  proconsid  again  urged  him,  **  Swear  by  Ci^ar'8  for- 
tunę, and  I  will  release  thee.  Rerilc  ChrisL"  "  Eighty 
and  8ix  years  have  I  seryed  him,"  was  the  reply,  ^  and 
he  nerer  did  me  wrong :  how  then  can  I  revile  my  King 
and  my  Saviour?"  Threats  of  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  of  being  committed  to  the  flames,  failed  to 
move  him ;  and  his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian provoked  the  wrath  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
"  This  man,"  they  shonted,  *'  is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
the  father  of  the  Christiana,  the  man  that  does  away 
with  our  gods  (o  tuv  tffUTtfuap  Bftav  KO^aipirrię)  \ 
who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  to  nor  to  worehip  the 
gods."  They  demanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  when  the  Asiarch,  Philip  of  Tralles, 
who  prestded  over  the  games  which  were  going  on, 
evaded  the  demand,  on  the  plea  that  the  oombats  with 
wild  beasts  were  ended,  they  demanded  that  he  should 
be  bumed  alire.  The  demand  was  complied  with; 
and  the  populace,  in  their  ragę,  soon  coUected  from  the 
baths  and  worksbops  logs  and  fagots  for  the  pile.  The 
old  man  ungirded  himself,  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  midsŁ  of  the  fuel ;  and  when  they 
would  have  secured  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  said, 
"  Let  me  remain  as  I  am ;  for  he  that  bas  enabled  me 
to  brare  the  fire  will  so  strengthen  me  that,  withouŁ 
your  fastening  me  with  nails,  I  shall,  unrooved,  endure 
ita  fierceness."  Afler  he  had  offered  a  short  but  beauti- 
ful  prayer  the  fire  was  kindled,  but  a  high  wind  droye 
the  flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  bumed ;  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch  him  with  a  sword.  On  his  striking  him  with  it, 
so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  as 
to  quench  the  flames,  which  were,  howeyer,  resuscitated, 
in  order  to  consume  his  lifeless  body.  His  ashes  were 
ooUected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Christians  of  his  flock, 
and  deposited  in  a  snitable  place  of  interment.  The 
day  and  year  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  are  inyolyed  in 
considerable  doubt.  Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  A.D.  175 ; 
Usher,  Pagi,  and  Bollandus  in  A.D.  169;  Eusebius 
(Chronicon)  plaoes  it  earlier,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Harcus  Aiu^Iius,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  March  7, 
A.D.  161 ;  Scaliger,  Le  Moyne,  and  Caye  place  it  in 
A.D.  167 ;  Tillemont  in  166 ;  the  Chronicon  Pcuchale  in 
the  consulship  of  ^Elianus  and  Pastor,  A.D.  163;  and 
Pearson,  who  differs  widely  from  all  other  critics,  in 
A.D.  147,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Antontnus  Pius.  Pear- 
son  brings  yarious  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
which  reaaons  are  examined  by  Tillemont  in  one  of  his 
careful  and  claborate  notes.  Polycarp  is  reyerenced  as 
a  saint  both  by  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches;  by 
the  formcr  on  Feb.  23,  by  the  latter  on  Jan.  26,  or  (at 
Paris)  on  April  27.  The  Greeks  of  Smyma,  on  his  fes- 
tivał,  useti  formerly  to  yisit  deyoutly  what  is  shown  as 
hh  tomb,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel, 
on  a  hill-side  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  Mr.  Arun- 
del  (^/Jucoctries  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  397)  is  disposed  to 


think  that  the  tradition  as  to  his  place  of  interment  is 
correct. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  Polyenp 
haye  been  cited.  The  acooont  of  Eosebioa  {Łf,  E,  ir, 
14, 16,  and  v,  20)  is  chiefly  taken  from  Irensos  {U,  cc), 
and  from  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyma,  giying  sn 
account  of  his  mart3rrdom,  which  will  be  noticed  belov. 
Halloix  {lUuttr.  Eccka.  Orientaiis  Scriptorum  Vii(K\ 
Caye  (Apostoiicij  or  the  Liees,  e/c,  o/the  Primitite  Fa- 
thers),  and  Tillemont  {Mimoirts,  yol.  ii)  have  collected 
the  chief  notices  of  the  ancients,  and  embodied  them  ro 
their  narratiye.  See  also  Ceillier,  Hiti,  des  A  uteun  Sa- 
er  es,  i,  672,  etc  The  English  reader  may  oonsult  (be- 
sides  Cave's  work  just  mentioned)  Lardner,  CredibSi/y, 
etc,  pt.  ii,  eh.  yi,  yii ;  Neander,  Church  Hiat,  traosL  by 
Rosę,  i,  106,  etc ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  ChrisHamty,  bk.  ii, 
eh.  yii ;  and  other  ecdesiastical  historians. 

Works. — There  is  estant  only  one  short  treatiae  by 
this  father,  IIpoc  ^tKtinrff<riovc  initrroKfi,  Ad  Philip- 
penses  Epistoła,  That  he  wrote  such  an  epistle,  and  thst 
it  was  known  in  their  ttme,  is  attested  by  Iren»tts  (Adr. 
Hmres,  iii,  3,  and  Epistoł,  ad  Fłorinumf  apad  Eoseb. 
H,  E,  iy.  U,  and  v,  20),  Eusebius  {H,  J?.  iii,  86 ;  ir,  U), 
Jerome  {De  Viris  lUustr,  c  17),  and  later  writers  wbom 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuńaton  (Cent.  ii,  c 
10) ;  of  Daille  {De  Scriptis  Ignatianis,  c  32),  who,  how- 
eyer, only  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  part;  of  Mat- 
thieu  de  la  Roche ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Semler,  our 
present  copies  haye  been  receiyed  by  the  great  majoritr 
of  critics  as  substantially  genuine.  Some  haye  9u»- 
pected  the  text  to  be  interpolated ;  and  the  suspicioo  is 
perhaps  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  eridence  af- 
forded  by  the  Syriac  yersion  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatins, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  exteii8iye  inter- 
polation  of  those  conteraposary  and  kindred  productions. 

The  Epistoła  ad  Phiłippenses  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
original,  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  yersion ;  the  latter  of 
which  contains,  towards  the  condusion,  sereral  chap- 
ters,  of  which  only  some  fragments  presenred  by  Euse- 
bius are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  letter  partakes  of 
the  siraplicity  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  being  hortatory  rather  than  aigomen- 
tatiye ;  and  is  yaluable  for  the  numerous  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  incorponted 
in  it,  and  for  the  testimony  which  it  consequently  if- 
fords  to  the  early  existence  and  wide  circulation  of  tbe 
sacred  writings.  It  was  first  published  in  black  letter 
in  the  Latin  yersion  by  Jac  Faber  Stapulensis,  with  the 
Works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita  and  of  Igns- 
tius  (Paris,  1498,  fol.),  under  the  title  of  Tkeołoffia  11- 
vificans;  and  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1502;  ac 
Paris,  1515;  at  Basic,  1520;  at  Cologne,  1.536;  at  In- 
golstadt,  with  the  Clementina  (4to),  1546;  at  Cologne. 
with  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  writings  of  the  psendo- 
Dionysius,  1557 ;  and  with  the  Ciementina  and  the  Latin 
yersion  of  the  Epistołas  of  Ignatius  (fol.),  1569.  It  ap- 
peared  also  in  the  following  cotlections :  the  Jficroprep- 
byticon  (Basie,  1560),  the  Ortkodozogrnpha  of  Herd- 
dus  (ibid.  1555),  the  Orthodoxographa  of  Grynsus  (ibid. 
1569),  the  Meila  Patrum  of  Francis  Rous  (Lond.  Ifiótt 
8yo),  and  in  the  yarious  editions  of  the  BUfliothco 
Patrum,  from  its  first  publication  by  De  la  Bigne  ia 
1575.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  HaIloix, 
subjoined  to  the  life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  Tłiustrium  Ef- 
clesite  OrierUałis  Scriptorum  ViŁm  et  Documenta  (roŁ  i. 
Douai,  1633,  fol.);  and  was  again  published  by  Usher, 
with  the  Epistoła  of  Ignatius  (Oxford,  1644,  4to),  noc 
in  the  Appendir  Ignatiana  (which  came  out  in  1647), 
as  inoorrectly  stated  by  Fabricius;  by  Maderus  (Helni- 
stUdt,  1653) ;  and  in  the  Paires  Apostołici  of  Cotekoios 
(Paris,  1672,  2  vols.  fol.;  and  Amsterdam,  1724),  of  It- 
tigius  (Leipsic,  1699,  8vo),  of  Frey  (Basie,  1742),  and 
of  Russel  (1746,  2  vol»,  8vo).  It  is  giren  likewise  in 
the  editions  of  Ignatius  by  Aldrich  (OxfoTd,  1708, 8vo) 
and  Smith  (ibid.  1709, 4to).    It  is  oontained  also  in  tbe 
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Yaria  Sacra  of  Le  Moyne  (voL  i,  Łeyden,  1685|  4to), 
and  in  the  BibUołheca  Patrum  of  Gallandius  (voL  i, 
Yen.  1765,  foL).  Of  morę  recent  editions  may  be  men- 
tioDed  tbose  of  Homemano,  Scripta  Genuma  Graca 
Patrum  ApoHolicorum  (Gopenhagen,  1828, 4to) ;  Routh, 
Scriptorum  EccUskuticorum  Opuacula  Pracipua  ąua- 
dam  (foL  i,  Oxford,  1832, 8vo) ;  Jacobson,  Patrum  Apoi- 
toUeorum  gua  supersunt  (vol.  ii,  ibid.  1838,  8vo);  aud 
Hefele,  Patrum  ApoMtolicorum  Opera  (Tubingen,  1839, 
8vo).  There  are  English  renious  of  this  epistle  by 
Wake  and  Clementson,  and  one  in  Cave's  ApottoUci,  or 
Licet  o/ the  Primitite  Faikers, 

ThaŁ  Polycarp  wrote  other  EpUtola  is  attested  by 
Irensus  (£pisłd  ad  Ftorin.) :  one,  IIpoc  'A^paioyc, 
Ad  Atkadauetj  ia  quoted  by  SL  Maximu8  in  bis  Prolo- 
gus  ad  IJbroi  Dionyńi  Areopagita,  and  by  Joannes 
ALucentias,  bat  is  supposed  to  be  spurious;  at  any  ratę 
it  is  DOW  lost :  another,  IIp^  ^tovv<rŁov  tov  'Aptotra- 
yin^y,  A  d  Dionysium  A  rtopagitam,  mentioned  by  Sui- 
(Us  (s.  V.  IIoXvjra/D7roc),  is  supposed  to  be  spurious  also. 
The  life  of  Polycarp,  ascribed  to  Pionius,  states  tbat  he 
WTote  rarioos  Tractatus^  Homilia,  and  EpitiohKy  and 
cspecially  a  book  De  Obitu  S.  Joarmis ;  of  wbicb,  ac- 
oording  to  Halloix  (L  c.))  some  extract8  from  a  MS.  said 
to  be  extant  in  aii  abbey  in  Northern  Italy  had  been 
giren  in  a  Concio  de  S.  Joanae  £vaj^i8ta  by  Francis- 
cus  Humblot;  but  e^en  Halloix  evidently  doubted  their 
geDuineaesa.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
ated,  in  a  Latiu  version,  in  a  Catena  in  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelutas  by  Yictor  of  Capua,  were  publisbed  by  Franci»- 
cus  Feuardentius  subjoined  to  lib.  iii,  c.  3  of  his  AtmO' 
taliones  ad  Irenaum,  and  were  subseąuently  reprinted 
by  Halloix  (/.  c),  Usher  {Appendix  IgnaJtiana,  p.  81, 
etc.),  Maderus  (/.  c,\  Cotelerius  (JL  c.)*  Ittigins  (/.  c), 
and  Gallandius  (/.  c.)»  under  the  title  oiFragmenła  Quin~ 
que  e  Responsionum  CapUuUa  8,  PoŁycarpo  adscriptis ; 
bat  their  genuineness  is  very  doubtfuU  See  Cave,  ffist. 
Litu  ad  aun.  108,  i,  44,  etc  (Oxford,  1740,  fol.) ;  Ittigius, 
Lk  BiUioih.  Patrum,  passim ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac  vii, 
47,  etc. ;  Ceillier,  A  uteurs  SacreSj  L  c ;  Lardner,  Credi- 
^it*fi  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  eh.  vi,  etc. ;  Gallandius,  Bibiiotk,  Pa- 
trunty  proleg.  ad  voL  i,  c  ix ;  Jacobson,  /.  c.  proleg.  p.  1, 
etc,  lxx ;  Schaff,  Church  IlitU  vnl.  i ;  Donaldson,  Liter- 
aturę (see  Index) ;  Bohringer,  ChristL  Kirche,  i,  30  są. ; 
nigen,  Zeit9chri/l  f,  hist,  TheoL  1866,  vol.  i;  Milman, 
Iiist,ofLatin  Christiamty  (see  Index) ;  Jahrb.f,  deutsche 
TheoL  1870,  iii,  545;  Jortin, /^emarl^,  i,  323  sq.;  Amer. 
Pretb.  Rev,  iii,  517;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquiiies  (see 
Index);  Hefele,  Patrum  Apostolicoi-um  Opera,  p.  xviii ; 
Kitto,  Cydop,  of  Bib,  Lit,  i,  812;  Alzog,  Pairoloffie,  §  1 
sq.;  Kilien,  Anc.  Church,  p.  365  sq.;  Fisher,  Begńming 
o/Christiamty  (N.  Y.  1877, 8vo),  p.  321  są.,  552  są. 

The  T^c  ^jiivpvaiiav  iKicKfioiac  inpl  fiaprypiou  tov 
a)'iov  Tlo\vKapvov  l-^tarokłi  iyKVK\tKÓc  is  almost  en- 
tirely  incorporated  in  the  Historia  Ecdesiastica  of  £u- 
sebius  (iv,  15) ;  it  is  also  extant  in  its  original  form,  in 
which  it  was  first  published  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his 
Appendiz  Ignatiana  (Lond.  1647,  4to);  and  was  re- 
pńnted  in  the  Ada  Afartyrum  Sincera  et  Selecta  of 
Rainart  (Paris,  1689,  4to),  and  in  the  Paires  Apottolici 
of  Cotelerius  (vol.  ii,  Paris,  1672,  fol.;  Antwerp  [or 
nuhcr  Amsterdam],  1698;  and  Amsterdam,  1724);  it 
«as  also  reprinted  by  Maderus,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epistoła  Polycarpi,  already  mentioned ;  by  Ittigius,  in 
yiis  Bibłiotheói  Patrum  A postolicorum  (Leips.l699,8vo); 
by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  EjństoUe  of  Ignatius  (re- 
printed at  Basie  by  Frey,  1742, 8vo) ;  by  Russel,  in  his 
Patres  Apoatolici  (vol.  ii,  Lond.  1746,  8vo) ;  by  Gallan- 
dius, in  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (vol.  i,  "Yenice,  1765, 
ioL);  and  by  Jacobson,  in  his  Patrum  Apontolicorum 
qua  tupertunt  (vol  ii,  Oxford,  1838,  8vo).  There  is  an 
ancient  Latin  yereion,  which  is  given  with  the  Greek 
text  by  Usher;  and  there  are  modem  Latin  version8 
given  by  other  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  or  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Januarii  (ad  d.  26),  ii,  702,  etc  There 
sre  English  yersions  by  archbishop  Wake  (Lond.  1693, 
8vo,  often  reprinted),  by  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833, 


8vo),  and  by  Dalrymple,  in  his  Remairu  of  ChritHan 
Antiguiły  (Edinburgh,  1776,  8vo).  See  Cave,  L  c 
p.  65;  Fabricius,  /.  c.  p.  51;  Lardner,  L  c,  c7;  Ceil- 
lier, 1.  c.  p.  695 ;  Ittigius,  Gallandius,  and  Jacobson,  U, 
cc. 

Polycarp  the  Ascetic.  There  is  extant  in  Greek 
a  life  of  the  female  saint  Syncletica,  wliich  has  been  as- 
cribed to  yarious  persons.  Some  AISS.  and  the  Greek 
ecdesiastical  historian  Nicephorus  Callisti  (//.  E,  viii, 
40)  ascńbe  it  to  Athanasius ;  but  Montfaucon,  though  he 
gives  the  piece  with  a  Latin  version  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius  (ii,  681,  etc),  classes  it  among. 
the  spurious  works,  and  declarcs  that  the  difference  of 
style,  and  the  absence  of  any  extemal  tcstimony  for  five 
or  six  oenturies  after  Athanasius,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  its  spuńousness.  A  copy,  which  was  among  the 
papers  of  Combeiis,  contains  a  clanse,  stating  that  the 
discourses  or  sayings  of  the  saint  had  been  reported  by 
"the  bleseed  Arsenius  of  Pegadoe;"  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  descńbe  him  as  the  compiler  of  the  narrative, 
but  only  as  the  author  from  whom  part  of  the  materials 
were  deńved.  It  is  then  most  reasonable  to  folio  w  the 
very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Yatican  Librart',  which  ascribes 
the  biography  to  Polycarp  the  Ascetic  or  Monk,  but 
where  or  when  this  Polycarp  lived  cannot  }ye  deter- 
mined.  The  biography  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
yersion  of  David  Colvillus  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  Ja- 
nuarii, i,  242,  etc  The  original  Greek  text  is  said  to 
have  been  published  with  some  other  pieces  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1608,  4to) ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin  ver8ion 
and  notes  in  the  Eccleńa  Grceca  Monumenta  of  Cotele- 
rius (Paris,  1677,  4to),  i,  201,  etc  The  MS.  used  by 
Cotelerius  contained  neither  the  author's  name  nor  the 
finał  clause  about  Arsenius  of  Pegads.  The  title  of  the 
piece  is  Bioc  Kai  iro\iTtia  Trjc  6<riac  Kai  aotSipoy  pri- 
rpoc  Tfpitiv  (in  Montfaucon*s  edition,  B.  «r.  ir.  r^c  ayiac 
Kai  fiaKopiac  Kai  SiSaaKoKau)  XvyK\fiTŁKric,  Viła  et 
Gęsta  sancta  celebrisgue  matris  nostra  (or,  according 
to  Montfaucon,  sancta  beatague  magistra)  Syndetica, 
See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graca,  x,  329. — Smith,  Diet.  of 
Class,  Biog,  s.  V. 

Foljeuct,  the  first  martyr  of  Armenia,  was  a  sol- 
dier  in  a  Roman  legion  when  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  by  one  of  his  friends  (Nearchus).  For  his  faith 
he  was  sentenoed  to  be  beheaded.  His  martyrdom  took 
place  in  257.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  obscrves 
his  memory  on  Feb.  13.  The  French  poet,  Pierre  Cor- 
neille,  madę  this  case  of  martyrdom  the  subjcct  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  tragedies. — Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Folygamy  was  anciently  and  still  is  a  prevailing 
custom  in  the  East  (comp.  of  the  Persians,  Strabo,  xv, 
733;  Herod,  i,  135;  iii,  88:  Rhodo,  //«7.  Sagę,  p.  443; 
of  the  Indians,  Strabo,  xv,  714 ;  of  the  Medes,  xi,  526; 
of  the  Getie,  vił,  297 ;  see  also  xvii,  835 ;  on  the  £g>'p- 
tians,  see  Herod,  ii,  92;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  80;  Ileng- 
stenberg,  Mos.  p.  210  sq.),  which  stands  in  close  con- 
nection  with  the  great  fruitfulness  of  Eastem  womcn ; 
and  some  have  trieil  to  show  that  it  is  connected  with 
a  preponderance  of  female  births  (Mariti,  Beis,  p.  14), 
but  this  is  deuied  by  BurdAch  (PhysioL  i,  403  są.)  aud 
the  most  recent  authorities.  £ven  the  Mosaic  law  did 
not  forbid  polygamy  {Polygyny),  which,  indeed,  existed 
among  the  Israelites  from  the  beginning  of  their  nation 
(Gen.  xxviii,  9;  xxix,  passim;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi,  10), 
but  seems  to  be  expressly  permitted  (Deut.  xxi,  16  są.; 
£xod.  xxi,  9  są. ;  Lev.  xviii,  18) ;  and  there  are  several 
direct  iustances  under  the  law  (Judg.viii,30),  and  roore 
indirect  ones  (x,  4 ;  xii,  9, 14),  of  polygamy,  or  at  least 
bigamy,  chiefly  in  the  tirae  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the 
lawgiver  had  certainly  placed  diflicuUies  in  the  way  of 
polygamy  by  many  remarkable  directions  (comp.  the 
Koran,  iv,  3,  which  allows  a  Mussulman  but  fotir  wedded 
wive8,  without,  however,  limiting  the  number  of  his 
concubines !).  The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating 
rather  than  removing  evil8  which  were  inseparable  from 
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ia  smali  housea  or  with  scanty  incomes  are  so  great  as 
to  put  a  serious  bar  to  its  generał  ailoption,  and  hence 
in  modem  comitries  where  it  is  fully  eatablUbed  the 
pnctice  ia  restricted  to  comparatiyely  few  (Niebuhr, 
Yoyage,  p.  65;  Lane,  i,  239).  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  ancient  times :  the  discomforts  of 
polygamy  are  exhibited  in  the  jealousiea  between  the 
wive«  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvi,  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1 
Saro.  i,  6) ;  and  the  caaes  cited  above  rather  lead  to  the 
iiiference  that  it  waa  confined  to  the  wealthy.  Mean- 
vhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theoiy  of  roonogamy 
was  retained,  and  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
pictures  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed  in  the  poetical  writ- 
ings  of  this  period  (Psa.  cxxviii,  3 ;  Proy.  v,  18 ;  xviii, 
22;  xix,  14;  xxxi,  10-29;  Eccles.  ix,  9).  The  sanc- 
tity  of  the  marriage-bond  waa  but  too  frequeutly  vio- 
lated,  as  appeara  from  the  frequeut  allusions  to  the 
"strange  woman**  in  the  book  of  ProverbB  (ii,  16 ;  r,  20, 
etc),  and  in  tbo  denunciations  of  the  propheta  against 
tbe  preralence  of  adultery  (Jer.  v,  8;  £zek.  xviii,  11 ; 
xxii.  U). 

In  the  poet-Dabylonian  period  monogamy  appeara  to 
have  become  morę  prevalent  than  at  any  prerions  time; 
indeed,  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamy  during  this 
period  on  record  in  the  Bibie,  all  the  marriages  notioed 
bcing  with  single  wive8  (Tob.  i,  9;  ii,  11;  Susan.  29, 
63;  Matt.  xviii,  25;  Lukę  i,  5;  Acts  v,  1).  During 
the  same  period  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in 
Ecclua.  xxvi,  1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  never- 
theless  stiU  existe4l ;  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than 
nine  wivea  at  one  time  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  1,3);  the 
Talmudists  freąiiently  aasume  it  aa  a  well-known  fact 
(e.  g.  Ketuh,  x,  1 ;  Yebam,  i,  1) ;  and  the  early  Christian 
writcra,  in  their  comments  on  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  explain  it 
of  polygamy  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  prevalence  in  the  apostoUc  age.  Michaelis 
{Latrg  of  MoseSj  iii,  5,  §  95)  asserts  that  polygamy 
ceaaed  entirely  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity; 
Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy  prevailed 
arooDg  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honoriua  and  Arca- 
dius  {dr,  A.D.  400),  when  it  was  prohibited  by  an  im- 
perial edict  (£7x.  Ebr.  i,  9).     See  MARmAOE. 

POLYGAMY,  Christian  Doctrink  Con*cernino. 
Jesus  does  not  directly  forbid  polygamy,  nor  even  re- 
vert  to  the  subject,  sińce  it  had  been  almost  univerBally 
giren  up.  No  caae  of  polygamy  among  the  Jews  is 
presented  in  the  Gospel  narrative ;  and  when  a  wife  is 
meDtioned,  it  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  account  that 
Bhe  is  the  only  wife.  The  special  evil  of  Jewish  society 
VBS  the  facility  of  divorce — men  putting  away  their 
wivea  for  any,  often  a  trifling,  cause.  Our  Lord,  when 
tbe  Pharisees  asked  him  (Matt.  xix,  3-9)  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause,  replied  that  God  at  the  beginning  madę  them 
a  roale  and  a  female  (apoiv  koi  ^^Xt;),  thus  indirectly 
condemning  polygamy  as  contrary  to  the  original  in- 
stitution  of  marriage :  with  a  małe  and  a  female  only 
polygamy  was  impossible.  He  then  declares  that  the 
bond  of  marriage  is  indiasoluble ;  the  husband  and  wife 
are  no  morę  twain,  but  one  flesh ;  and  what  God  hath 
thus  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder;  and  after- 
wards  repliea  to  their  ąuestion  on  divorce :  "  Moses  be- 
cause  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  sufTered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  Bo.'^  The  practice  of  polygamy  then  existed  by 
permission,  not  by  command.  It  was  a  positive  tem- 
porary  reguła tion  of  Moses  as  a  political  governor,  not 
of  God  as  a  morał  ruler.  The  Jews  had  become  hard- 
ened  in  their  hearts;  they  were  harsh  and  severe  even 
to  their  own  flesh.  Their  nearest  relative8  they  treated 
with  cruelty  and  injustice.  Until  the  people  could  be 
brougbt  into  such  a  state  that  they  could  feel  and  un- 
(lerstand  the  force  of  law,  it  waa  necessary  for  their 
nilers  meanwhile  to  devise  prudential  regulations  for 
tbe  purpose  of  checking  their  lawlessness.  All  the  evils 
of  that  early  and  idolatrous  age  of  the  world  could  not  be 
remedied  in  a  moment;  and  such  waa  the  state  of  soci- 


ety that  not  even  until  tbe  advent  of  the  Sa^iour  was  tbe 
institution  of  marriage  reatored  to  its  primeral  integrity 
by  revoking  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  divorce. 
The  teaching  of  the  apostle  Paul,  too,  is  worthy  of  moat 
serious  attention,  as  the  subject  of  polygamy  must  have 
come  immediately  before  him.  The  Christian  convert8 
in  the  apostolic  age  may  be  di\'ided  into  three  clasaea : 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks.  Polygamy,  though  not 
unknown  among  the  Jews,  had  fallen,  aa  we  have  said, 
into  generał  disuse.  It  was  positive1y  forbidden  by  the 
Roman  ław,  though  divorce  was  even  morę  frequent 
among  the  Romans  than  the  Jews ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  common  usage  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Theodoret 
says:  nóXaŁ  yai  iiut^it9av  icai 'EAAj/^cc  icai  'Ioi;^afo« 
Kai  Łvia  Kai  rpiai  Kai  trkfiom  ywai^l  vófŁtft  ydfiov  koto. 
ravT6v  <nvoŁKttv  {Com,in  1  7'tiił.iii,2).  The  epistles  of 
Paul  were  generally  addresaed  to  Grecian  converts ;  let 
ua  see,  then,  how  he  dealt  with  the  question,  which  must 
have  come  directly  before  him.  Two  ways  were  open 
to  the  apostle :  either  a  partiał  or  temporary  toleration, 
or  an  immediate  and  direct  prohibition  of  the  custom. 
The  Łiultitude  of  Greek  converts  were  undoubtedly 
polygamists ;  it  migbt  seem  a  hard  measure,  and  would 
produce  much  domestic  discontent  and  miser}'',  to  com- 
pel  converta  to  abandon  tlieir  wive8  legally  married 
according  to  the  Grecian  law.  Did,  then,  the  apostle 
permit  the  usage  temporarily,  either  till  that  genera- 
Łion  had  pasaed  away,  or  until  polygamists  themselve8 
were  willing  to  conform  to  the  higher  Christian  stand- 
ard? We  most  emphatically  reply  that  the  apostle 
never  for  even  the  briefest  period  tolerated  polygamy 
among  baptized  or  Christian  disciples,  and  that  it  uever 
existed  in  tbe  Christian  Church  at  alL  Had  it  been 
tolerated  even  temporarily,  somc  notice  or  reference  to 
it  would  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  sin- 
cerity  of  converts  must  have  been  put  to  a  8evere  test : 
to  give  up  their  wives  no  doubt  often  involved  a  pain- 
ful  sacrifice  to  Christian  duty,  yet  so  emphatic  and 
peremptory  must  have  been  the  apo8tle's  prohibition 
that  not  a  murmur  of  op])osition  was  heard  from  Cor- 
inth,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  other  Chris- 
tian communities.  1'he  apostle  often  censures  Grecian 
converts  for  their  violation  of  Christian  duty,  some  of 
them  haviug  fallen  from  their  regenerate .  state,  and 
abandoned  themselvcs  to  their  old  sins ;  but  we  iind  no 
reference  to  polygamy  in  his  epistles,  nothing  which  im- 
pUes  that  it  was  continued  or  even  known  among  them. 
There  is  no  mention,  however  remote  or  indirect,  of  a 
be]iever*s  irtrea.  This  ailence  can  only  intimate  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  usage  among  Christians  aa 
clearly  as  the  most  emphatic  statement.  It  could  not 
have  been  tacitly  allowed  as  indiflTerent,  or  permitted 
even  for  a  brief  perio<l ;  sińce  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  had  earpretsly  forbtdden  polygamy,  and 
if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  Christian  communities  he 
planted,  it  coidd  only  have  been  in  detiance  of  hia 
direct  prohibition.  No  language  can  be  plainer  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  eh.  vii :  "  I^et  every  man  have  his  own 
wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband ;  lot  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband,  let  not  a  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  Again,  the  non-existence  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  apostolic  churchcs  is  implied  in  the  same 
apostle*s  comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.  The  apostle  says*.  "The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church"  (Eph.  v,  23).  But  as  Chrisfs  Church, 
as  Paul  says,  is  one  body  (Eph.  iv,  4).  there  would 
be  no  meaning  in  the  comparison,  no  Mmilarity  in 
the  things  compared,  if  the  husband  might  hr*vc  a 
plurality  of  wives :  the  marriage  union  would  not  then 
have  a  typical  representation  of  the  union  of  Christ 
with  the  one  body,  which  is  his  Church.  Taking, 
again,  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  evi- 
dence  against  polygamy  will  appear  most  positive  and 
deci8ive.  The  mind  of  the  divine  Legislator  was  so 
clearly  and  ineffaceably  stamped  un  his  foUowers  that 
!  the  usage  in  early  and  later  agcs  of  the  Church  waa 
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ruo  name  of  the  aathor  was  Ly^ 

Sasony.     In  1780  Martin  Madan 

thora,  or  a  TrecUise  on  Femałe  Ruin, 

•nded  polygamy  on  the  part  of  the 

"  excepŁion  in  the  West  to  roonog> 

»ccur8  among  the  Momaons  (q.  v.). 

teaches  that  the  use  and  foandatiou 

,o  raise  up  a  peculiar,  holy  people  for 

i  od  the  Śon,  that  at  the  millennium 

jd  to  leign  with  him ;  and  the  glory 

l>e  in  pruportion  to  the  size  of  his 

Idren,  wive9|  and  serranta.     Quoting 

.it  **  the  man  is  not  without  the  wom- 

in  without  the  man,"  they  affirm  that 

*  <>very  man  to  many  at  least  once,  and 

<*annot  enter  into  the  hea^enly  king- 

*  buaband  to  introduce  her  as  bdonging 

>  he  addition  of  wivea  after  the  first  to  a 

18  called  a  ''sealing  to  him,"  a  process 

tutes  a  relation  with  all  the  rights  and 

inatrimony.    This  introduction  and  con- 

tie  baneful  and  immoral  practice  of  polyg- 

•  r ,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  destructiye  to 

.  ^tem  of  Mormonism. 

..iont  against  polygamy  from  a  strictly  eth- 

uil  atandpoint  is  thus  presented  by  Paley : 

. .  y  in  the  number  of  malea  and  females  bom 

.  .d  intimatea  the  intention  of  God  that  one 

•Id  be  aasigned  to  one  man;  for  if  to  one 

>wed  an  exclnsive  right  to  five  or  morę 

■  or  morę  men  mnst  be  depńved  of  the  ex- 

>ea8ion  of  any ;  which  oould  never  be  the 

led.    It  seems  also  a  significant  indication 

ine  will  that  he  at  first  created  only  one 

t)ne  man.    Had  God  intended  polygamy  for 

N  it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with 

illy  88  by  giving  to  Adam  morę  wiyes  than 

nultiplication  of  the  buman  race  would  have 

'  with  a  quicker  progress.      Polygamy  not 

ites  the  constitution  of  naturę,  and  the  appa- 

1^  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties 

■  es,  and  to  the  public,  the  following  bad  ef- 

>ntest8  and  jealonsies  among  the  wires  of  the 

isband;  distiacted  aifecttons,^  or  the  loss  of  all 

n  in  the  hosband  himself ;  a  roluptuousness  in 

^  which  diasolyea  the  vigor  of  their  intellectual 

as  actiye  faculties,  producing  that  indolence  and 

lity,  both  of  miud  and  body,  which  haye  long 

terized  the  nations  of  the  £ast ;  the  abasement 

'  half  of  the  haman  species,  who,  in  countńes 

'  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  iuto  Instruments 

ysical  pleasure  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of  chil- 

and  the  manifold  and  sometimes  nnnatural  mis- 

s  which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.    To  com- 

aie  for  these  eyils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single 

mtage.    In  the  article  of  population,  which  it  has 

1  thought  to  promote,  the  oommnnity  gain  nothing 

thing,  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state  in  which  mar- 

^e  is  nearly  uniyersal) ;  for  the  question  is  not 

<ether  one  man  will  haye  morę  children  by  fiye  or 

)re  wiyes  than  by  one,  but  whether  these  fiye  wiyes 

oold  not  bear  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  chil- 

fea  to  fiye  separate  husbandSi    And  as  to  the  care  of 

bildren  when  produced,  and  the  sending  of  them  into 

be  world  in  sitoations  in  which  they  may  be  likcly  to 

onn  and  bdng  up  families  of  their  own,  upon  which 

the  increase  and  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a 

great  degree  depend,  this  is  less  proyided  for  and  less 

prKticable  where  twenty  or  thirty  children  are  to  be 

supported  by. the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father 

^an  if  they  were  diyided  into  fiye  or  six  families,  to 

each  of  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inherit- 

Mce  of  two  parents."    Thns  lar  Dr.  Paley.     We  shall 

dose  this  article  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer 

on  the  same  side  of  the  sabject:  "When  we  reflect," 

be  says,  *'Łhat  the  primitiye  institution  of  marriage 

^united  it  to  one  man  and  one  woman ;  that  this  insti- 


tution was  adhered  to  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amid  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  they  liyed,  and  in  spite 
of  the  example  of  polygamy  which  the  accursed  race  of 
Cain  had  introduced ;  when  we  consider  how  yery  few 
(oompaiatiyely  sjieaking)  examples  of  this  practice  there 
were  among  the  faithful ;  how  much  it  brought  its  own 
punishment  with  it;  and  how  dubious  and  eąuiyocal 
those  paasages  are  in  which  it  appears  to  haye  the  sanc- 
tion  of  the  diyine  approUation ;  when  to  these  reflec- 
tions  we  add  another  respecting  the  liraited  yiews  and 
temporaTy  naturę  of  the  morę  ancient  dispensations  and 
institutions  of  religion,  how  often  the  imperfections  and 
eyen  yices  of  the  patriarchs  and  people  of  God  in  old 
time  are  recorded,  without  any  expre6s  notification  of 
their  criminality — how  much  is  said  to  be  commanded 
which  onr  reyerence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his  law 
will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were  for  wise  ends  permit- 
ted;  how  frequently  the  messengers  of  Gód  adapted 
theinselyes  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  liyed;  aboye  all,  when  we  consider  the  purity, 
eąuity,  and  beneyolence  of  the  Christian  law,  the  ex- 
pUcit  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  re- 
specting the  institution  of  marriage,  its  design  and  lim- 
itation;  when  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
moet  ancient  fathers,  who  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  the  generał  and  oommon  practice  of  the  apostolie 
Church;  and,  finaily,  when  to  these  oonsiderations  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  justice  to  the  female 
sex,  and  all  the  regulations  of  domestic  economy  and 
national  policy,  we  must  whc^y  oondemn  the  reyiyal  of 
polygamy."  See  Paley,  Morał  Pkilowphy,  i,  319-825; 
Madan,  Thdyphthora }  Towers,  Wills,  Penn,  K.  Hill, 
Palmer,  and  Haweis,  Answtrs  to  Madan;  Montkly  Rer, 
lxiii,  888 ;  and  also  yoL  lxix ;  Beattie,  Elements  of  Morał 
Science,  ii,  127-129:  Wuttke,  ChritHim  Ethici  ii,  306 
są.;  Harless,  ElhicM  (see  Index);  and  the  literaturę 
qaoted  in  the  article  Marriage.     (J.  H.W.) 

Folyglot  Bibles.  Although  the  earliest  speci- 
men  of  a  polyglot  was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Aldus  Manutiiis,  of  which  one  poge 
only  was  published,  the  first  of  this  kind  was  the  Cont' 
plutentiam  Polyg^,  entitled  Biblia  Sacra  PolygloUa, 
compkctentia  Vetu8  TaUimentum,  Hehraico,  Ckatdaico, 
Graco f  ei  Latino  idiomate ;  Nomm  Testamenłum  Gra^ 
cum  et  Latinum;  et  vocałmlarium  Hebraicum  et  Chal- 
daicum,  cum  grammatiea  Hebraica ;  necnon  didionario 
Graco,  De  mandato  et  sumptibus  Cardinaiis  Francitci 
Kimenis  de  Citneros  (6  yols.  fol.,  in  Complutensi  Uni- 
yersitate,  1514-17).  As  the  title  already  indicates,  we 
are  indebted  for  this  work  to  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
statesman,  and  generał,  Francis  Xin)encs  de  Cisneros 
[see  XiMENBs],  who  published  it  at  his  own  expen8e,  at 
the  cost  of  50,000  ducats.  It  was  comraenced  in  1502, 
completed  in  1517,  and  publuhed  in  1522.  The  editors 
were  iElius  Antonius,  Dncas,  Pincianus,  Stunica,  Za- 
mora,  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Yergara.  The  last 
three  were  origiually  Jews.  The  first  four  yolumes  con- 
tain  the  O.  T.,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in 
three  columns,  the  Targnm,  and  a  Latin  yersion  of  the 
same.  The  position  of  the  Latin  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  was  to  indicate  that  just  as  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  thieyes,  so  the  Roman  Church, 
represented  by  St.  Jerome's  yersion,  is  crucified  between 
the  sjmagogue,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
the  Eastem  Church,  denoted  by  the  Greek  yersion. 
The  fifth  yolume  oontains  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
the  Latin  Yulgate.  The  last  yolume  consists  of  yocab- 
ularies,  indexe8,  etc.  The  Greek  Testament  was  fin- 
ished  in  1517 ;  but  the  MSS.  were  modem,  and  not  of 
much  critical  yalue  (see  Dr.  Bowring'8  letter,  Monlhly 
RepotUory  for  1827,  p.  572).  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  celebrated  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion  was  translated  from  the  Latin.  There  were  only 
600  copies  printed  of  this  splendid  work,  of  which  three 
were  on  yeilum.  One  of  these  was  sold  in  England  in 
1829  for  600  guineaa. 
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The  AtUwerp  Pofygiot  was  publisbed  in  1669-72|  in 
8  Yols.  fol.,  at  the  expen8e  of  Philip  II,  hlng  of  Spain, 
whence  ifc  is  also  called  Biblia  Begicu  It  contains,  in 
addiuon  to  the  Complutensian  texta,  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase,  the  Syńac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Arias  Montanus,  which  was  a  correction  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninus.  IŁ  abo  contains  lexicon8  and  grammars  of  the 
variou8  languages  of  the  originals  and  yenions.  See 
Arias  Montanus. 

The  Paris  Polyglot,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the 
former  works,  has  a  Śyriac  and  Arabie  rersion  of  both 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Mori- 
nus.  This  polyglot  also  contains  the  Samaritan  v€rsion 
of  the  same.  It  was  published  in  1645,  in  10  voU.  large 
folio.  The  editor  of  thb  raluable  but  unwieldy  work 
was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was  ruined  by  the  publication. 
See  Le  Jay. 

The  London  Polyglot,  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Chester,  is  much  morę  comprehensiye 
than  any  of  the  former.  It  was  published  in  1657,  in  6 
YoIs.  foL  The  first  yolume,  besides  prolegomena  (pub- 
lished separately  by  A.  Dathe,  Lips.  1777),  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  the  interlinear  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus, 
the  Latin  Yulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  yarious  rcad- 
ings  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  rersion  of  Flamin- 
itts  Nobilius,  the  Syriac  with  a  Latin  rersion,  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  with  a  Latin  venion,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Samaritan  yersion  of  the  same, 
and  a  Latin  translation  serying  for  both,  and  the  Arabie 
with  a  Latin  yersion.  The  secoud  yolume  comprises 
the  historical  books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonathan. 
The  third  yolume  contains  the  books  from  Job  to  Mala- 
chi,  and,  besides  the  yersions  in  all  the  former  lan- 
guages, the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a  Latin  translation. 
The  fourth  yolume  has  all  the  Deutero-canonical  books 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabie,  and  Syriac;  the  two  Hebrew 
text8  of  Tobit,  and  two  Chaldee  and  a  Persian  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  yersions.  The  Hflh  yol- 
ume has  the  N.  T.,  with  Arias  Montanus's  translation ; 
the  Syriac,  Persie,  Latin,  Yulgate,  Arabie,  and  Ethiopic 
yersions.  These,  with  separate  Latin  yersions  of  the 
Oriental  translations,  are  all  giycn  on  one  page.  The 
Bixth  yolume  contains  yarious  readings  and  critical  re- 
marks.  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labor  was  com- 
pleted  in  four  years.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
under  the  patronage  of  Oliyer  Cromwell,  who  died  be- 
fore  its  completion.  This  gaye  occasion  to  the  cancel- 
ling  of  two  leayes  of  the  preface,  in  order  to  transfer  to 
king  Charles  II  the  compliments  addressed  to  Crom- 
welL  There  are  in  consequeuce  both  republiam  and 
rogal  copies,  the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce 
and  yaluable.  For  the  yariations  between  these,  see 
Butler's  fforcB  Biblica  and  Adam  Clarke's  SuccesHon  of 
Sacred  Literaturę,  This  polyglot  was  accompanied  by 
Castell's  Heptaglot  Lexiconj  in  2  yols.  fol.  See  Cas- 
tell;  Walton. 

The  Leipsic  or  Remeccius'*  Polyglot,  published  under 
the  title  Biblia  Sacra  (luadńlinguica  V,  Test,  Hebr,  etc. 
(1747-61,  8  yols.  foL).  The  N.'  T.  was  published  first 
in  1713,  and  with  a  new  title-page  in  1747,  while  the 
O.  T.  was  published  in  1750-51.  The  first  yolume  con- 
tains the  historical  books,  the  second  the  remaining 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books. 
Besides  the  Hebrew,  the  AIexandrian  yersion  and  Seb. 
Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther'8  German  translation  are 
given.  The  Greek  text  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  that 
iłf  Grabę.  The  N,  T.,  comprising  the  third  yolume, 
has,  besides  the  (ireek,  the  Syriac,  the  vulgar  Greek 
yersion,  and  S.  Schmidfs  Latin  and  Luther's  German 
yersion. 

Besides  Reineccius's  yersion,  we  roay  mention  the 
Heidelberg  or  Bertram*a  Polyglot  (3  yols.*fol.,  ex  officina 
Sanct-Andreana,  1586;  2d  ed.  1699;  8d  ed.  1616),  the 
Hamburg  or  \Volder't  Polyglot  (Hamburg,  1596,  foL), 


and  Hutter'8,  of  which  only  the  Pentateuch,  Joebna, 
Judges,  and  Ruth  were  published  (Norimbergie,  1599, 
foL),  and  the  N.  T.  But  by  far  the  best  of  all  these 
smali  polyglots  is  Reineccius's. 

Of  the  polyglots  published  in  our  oentury,  we  noen- 
tion  Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglot  (Lond.  1881,  foL),  containing 
in  one  yolume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  Septuagint,  Yulgate,  and  Syriac  yersions;,  the 
Greek  text  of  Mili  in  the  N.  T.,  together  with  laither^^ 
German,  Diodatrs  Italian,  Osteryald'8  French,  Scio'4 
Spanish,  and  the  Englbh  A.  Y.  of  the  Bibie.  The  pro- 
legomena of  S.  Lee  are  a  yery  useful  help  to  the  student. 
The  cheapest  and  most  generally  useful  polyglot  is  one 
entitled  Polyglołten-Bibel  zum  praktitchen  Ifandge- 
brauchj  edited  by  Drs.  Stier  and  Theile.  It  contains 
the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  Yulgate,  and  German,  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  the  Greek,  Yulgate,  and  German,  in  the  N.  T. 
The  latest  polyglot  edition  is  the  Hexagiot  Bibie,  eom- 
priting  the  Holy  Seripturet  o/the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment* in  the  original  Tongues,  together  with  the  Septua- 
gint, the  Syriac  {of  the  New  Testament),  the  Yulgate,  the 
A  uthorized  English  and  German,  and  the  most  approred 
French  Yersions,  edited  by  R.  De  Leyante  (Lond.  1876, 
6  yols.  royal  4to). 

There  are  also  polyglots  of  seyeral  portions  of  the 
Bibie,  of  which  one  of  the  most  yaluable  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian, 
and  Arabie,  in  1546.  The  Rabbiuical  Bibles  (q.  y.)  are 
in  many  cases  also  to  some  extent  polyglot.  B^ides 
the  article  Bibłe,  see  Emesti,  De  Bibliis  Pólyglottit 
(Wittenb.  1688);  Darling,  Cycloptedia  BiUiographiea 
(Holy  Scriptures),  col.  89  sq.;  RosenmIlUer,  llandbuth 
der  biblischen  Literatur,  iii,  281  8q.;  Le  Long-Mascb, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  831  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  m 
das  A .  Test,  (Index  in  yoL  y,  s.  v.  Polyglotte)  ;  Simon, 
Uist,  Criticue  du  Yieux  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1685%  p. 
514  sq.;  Carpzoy,  CriHca  Sacra  (Lipsia,  1748),  p.  W 
sq. ;  Kortholt.  Tract.  de  variis  Scr^urm  edition,  cap. 
xxxii,  p.  874  sq.;  Tenzel,  Diatribe  PhihL  de  Bibliis 
Polyglottis  (Wittenb.  1686) ;  Celsius,  De  Bibliis  Poły- 
glottis  dissertatio  (Upsala,  1707) ;  Wolf,  Biblioth,  Heb». 
yoL  ii,  §  10,  p.  832  sq.;  Walton,  Prolegom,  §  14;  Hot- 
tinger,  Bibliothecar,  (iuadr^rtHum,  p.  138  9q. ;  Alter, 
BiUiograph,  Nachrichten  (Wien,  1779),  p.  80  8q. ;  Rcusa, 
Bibliotheca  Novi  Testamenti,  etc  (Ikunsyiguie,  1872), 
§  5;  and  his  art  Polyglotten-Bibebt  in  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop, ;  the  art,  Polyglott  in  Kitto ;  Diestel,  Gesch.  da 
Alten  Test,  (Jena,  1869),  p.  207,  254,  255;  and,  as  far  as 
the  Complutensian  Poly^ot  is  conoemed,  the  excellent 
monograph  of  Delitssch,  Studien  zur  Enistehungsgesck, 
der  Polyghtten-Bibel  des  Catdinals  Ximenes  (I^eips. 
1871).     (a  P.) 

Polyhistor,  Ałexakder,  a  Roman  writer  whose 
works  haye  been  used  by  the  Church  fathers,  a  na- 
tiye  of  Cotyaeum  in  Phrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of 
Miletus  according  to  others,  was  a  geographer  and  his- 
torian,  who  liyed  in  the  7th  centnry  of  Romę,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  SuUa  against 
Mithridates.     Being  purchased  bj'  Comelius  Lentulas, 
he  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren,  and  at  last  receiyed  his  freedoro.     He  then  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  Comelius,  after  that  of  his  patron. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Romę,  and  had  a  oountry-house  at 
Laurentum,  in  which,  haying  taken  fire  while  he  was 
there,  he  perished  in  the  fłames.    He  is  ofien  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Cl«- 
mens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  yeir  ex- 
tensiye  leaming,  in  conseąuence  of  which  he  was  styled 
Polyhistor.     He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book 
being  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.     Stephanos 
Byzantinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia,  Caria, 
Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Crete,  and  other  countriea. 
Clemens  Alexandrinu8  ąuotes  his  Treatise  on  the  Jeics, 
of  which  Eusebius  has  inserted  fragments  in  his  "Chro- 
nography."    Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  aootfaer 
work  of  Polyhistor,  on  the  Symbol  of  Pythagoras ;  SDd 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  work  against  Julian,  ąuotcs 
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bis  authority  on  the  early  history  of  the  \Torld.  Unfor- 
imutely  nonę  of  Polyhistor^s  works  bave  come  down  to 
iia,—Enffli8h  Cychp,  a.  v. 

Polybymnia,  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  or  Jupiter,  and 
one  of  the  nine  Muses.  She  presided  over  lyńc  poetry, 
and  was  believed  to  have  invected  the  lyre. 

Polynesla,  or  the  region  of  many  ialands  (iroXvc, 
mofty^  and  v^oCf  cm  islłtnd),  is  the  name  nsually  giveu, 
with  morę  or  lesa  of  limitation,  to  the  numerous  gronpe 
of  i8]ands,and  some  few  single  ialands,  scattered  through- 
out  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  eastem  shores 
of  Asia  and  the  western  shores  of  America.    In  ]ts  widest 
atgnification,  the  term  Polynesia  miftht  be  understood  as 
embracing,  besides  the  groupe  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
the  Tarioua  ialands,  large  and  smali,  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago,  in  one  direction,  and  the  vast  island  of  New 
Uolland  (q.  v.)  or  Australia,  with  its  dependency  of 
Van  Diemen*a  Land,  in  another.    Including  these,  the 
whole  region  bas  sometimes  been  called  Oceanica,  and 
Mmetimea  Anstralasia — generally,  however,  in  modem 
times,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  isbinds  in  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago,  to  whicb  certain  yrriters  have  given  the  name 
of  Malayua.    In  proportion,  also,  as  the  area  of  mari- 
time  disooTery  haa  become  enlarged,  it  bas  been  thought 
eoDTenient  by  aome  geographers  to  narrow  still  further 
the  liniits  of  Polynesia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen*s  Land ;  while  others,  again,  exclude  Papua 
(q.  V.)  or  New  Gainea,  New  Ireland  (q.  v.),  Solomon'8 
I^  (q.  y.),  the  Louisiade  group,  the  New  Hebrides 
(q.  V.),  New  Caledonia  (q.  v.),  and  certain  other  groups 
and  single  ialanda,  together  with  New  Zealand  (q.  ▼.). 
fironi  the  area  of  Polynesia,  and  give  to  these,  in  union 
with  Australia,  the  coIlpctive  designation  of  Aostralasia. 
To  sil  these,  with  the  ezception  of  New  Zealand,  French 
writers  have  given  the  name  of  Mekrnaiot  or  the  Blaek 
Idimda;  while  a  aimilar  name,  KeltenonesiOf  has  been 
given  to  them  by  Pricbard  and  Latham— purely,  how- 
ever,  on  ethnolog^cal  grounds,  as  we  shall  presently  no> 
tice.    Thus  we  ha^e  the  three  geographical  dirtsions 
of  Malaysia,  Aastralasia,  and  Polynesia,  the  last  men- 
tioned of  which  embraces  all  the  groupe  and  single  isl- 
amlfl  not  included  under  the  other  two.    Acoeptiug  this 
inangement,  still  the  limits  between  Australasia  and 
Polynesia  have  not  been  very  accurately  delined;  in- 
deed,  scaroely  any  two  geographers  appear  to  be  quite 
•grecd  upon  the  subject;  neither  shall  we  pretend  to 
decide  in  the  matter.      The  foUowing  list,  however, 
coinprises  all  the  principal  groups  and  single  islands 
not  prc>'ioasly  named  as  ooming  under  the  division  of 
Australasia-* viz.:  1.  Northof  the  eqnator— the  Ladrone 
or  Marian  Islands,  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Isl- 
ands, the  Radack  and  Ralick  chains,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, Gilbert*s  or  KingsmilFs  Archii^elago,  and  the  Ga- 
lapagos.   2.  South  of  the  equator— the  Ellice  group, 
tbe  Pbcenix  and  Union  groups,  the  Fiji  Islands,  ihe 
Fńendly  Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands,  Cook'8  or 
Uarrey  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Pitcaim  Island,  and 
£aster  Island.    (In  the  former  part  of  this  artide  yfre 
largely  depend  upon  Chambers's  Cyclopadia,  and  in  the 
latter  part  upon  Gardner'8  Faiłhs  ofall  Nations.^ 

Gtographical  De$cripiion, — ^These  islands,  which  ex- 
tend  from  aboot  20^  north  of  the  eqoator  to  about  80^ 
wutb  of  it,  are  some  of  Łbem  volcanic  in  their  origin, 
and  tome  of  them  coralline.  The  rolcanic  islands  gen- 
«nlly  rise  to  a  oonsiderable  height  above  the  lcvel  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  therefore  called  the  high  islands,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  coralline  or  Iow  islands.  They 
oousist  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  formations.  Of  these, 
^  principal  are  the  Friendly  Islands,  one  of  which, 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti,  has  a  monntain  rising  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet;  the  Maiąuesas  Islands  (q.  v.),  also  rer}* 
high;  the  Sarooan  (q.v.)  or  Navigator*8  Islands;  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (q.  v.),  óf  which  Owyhee  or  Ha- 
^aii  possesses  seyeral  t>oth  acliTe  and  extinct  cratcr*, 
13,000,  14,000,  and  even  16,000  feet  high.     The  Gala- 
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pagos  group,  nearest  of  all  to  South  America,  are  like- 
wise  of  igneous  origin,  and  haye  seyeral  still  actiye 
craters.  The  remaining  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
of  coralline  formation.  Of  the  islands  generally,  we 
need  only  further  obserye  that,  although  situated  within 
the  tropice,  the  beat  of  the  atmosphere  is  delightfuUy 
tempered  by  a  succession  of  land  and  sea  breezea.  The 
soil  is  exoeedingly  fertile,  and,  besides  the  yegetable 
productions  found  growing  when  the  islands  were  first 
discorered  by  Europeans,  it  has  giyen  a  welcome  home 
to  the  orange,  lemon,  sugar-cane,  guaya,  ootton,  potato, 
melon,  and  other  fruits  and  plants  inlroduced  by  foreign 
yisitants.  The  only  natire  quadrupeds  on  any  of  the 
islands  when  first  yisited  were  pigs,  doga,  and  rats;  but 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  eyen  the  horse,  haye 
sińce  been  sacceasfully  introdnced  into  many  of  tbe 
groups.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numcrous,  likewise 
the  insects,  and  the  coasts  eyerywhere  abound  with  a 
yast  yariety  of  fish  and  crustacea,  highly  important  as 
a  matter  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  in 
which  qnadrupeds,  whether  natiye  or  introduced,  are 
found  in  only  a  smali  number.  For  a  morę  particular 
description  of  the  seyeral  groups  we  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinct  articles  of  Fui ;  Fkib2<dly  Islands  ;  Sai«dwich 
IsŁANDa,  etc. ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
Polynesians  generally. 

JnhabUanłt,—Thia  race  of  people,  snpposed  at  one 
time  by  certain  writers  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  almost  uniyersally  admitted  to  haye  a  close  af- 
finity  with  the  Malays  (q.  y.)  of  the  peninsula  and  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  hence  is  classified  with  them  by 
Dr.  Latham  under  his  sobdiyision  of  Ocecmic  Mongolida, 
In  physical  stmcture  and  appearance,  the  Polynesians 
in  generał  morę  nearly  reseroble  the  Malays  than  they 
do  any  other  race,  although  differing  from  them  in  some 
respects,  as,  indeed,  the  natiyes  of  seyeral  of  the  groups 
also  do  from  each  other.  In  stature,  they  are  generally 
taller  than  the  Malays,  and  haye  a  greater  tcndency  to 
corpulence.  In  color,  also,  they  morę  nearly  approach 
that  of  the  Europeans.  The  hair  is  often  wayed  or 
curling,  instead  of  long  and  straight,  and  the  nose  is 
frequenŁly  aquiline.  These  differences,  howeyer,  which 
may  all  haye  been  produced  by  lapse  of  time  and  dilTer- 
ent  conditions  of  existence,  ofTer  no  barrier  to  the  strong 
presumption  that  at  some  long  antecedent  period  these 
islands  were  colonized  by  Malay  adyenturers.  The  dis- 
tance  between  the  morę  western  groups  of  Polynesia 
and  the  eastem  islands  of  the  Indian  AŃhipclago  is  not 
80  great  but  that  it  could  haye  been  easily  oyercome  by 
a  hardy  race  of  sailors,  eyen  although  their  yessels  may 
not  haye  been  so  well  constructcd  as  in  modem  timcs; 
and  the  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
other  groups  extending  still  farther  east,  or  still  morę 
to  the  north  or  souŁh.  Each  bland  or  group,  as  it  was 
attained,  would  only  form  a  conyenient  point  of  depart- 
ure  in  proccss  of  time  for  eome  other  island  or  group 
raore  remotely  situated.  It  is  true  that  the  affinities 
<)f  language  are  not  great  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Polynesians;  still  some  afiinity  has  been  recogniscd 
by  philologists;  while  in  their  manners  and  customs  a 
strong  resemblance  has  been  shown  to  exi8t,  as  in  the 
institution  of  caste,  the  practice  of  circumcision,  the 
chewing  of  the  betel-nut,  and  other  things.  Many  other 
facts  might  be  mentioned  in  fayor  of  the  theory  of  a 
Malay  settlement,  not  only  of  Polynesia,  but  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Melanesia  or  Kelienonesia  as  well;  the  laaC 
mentioned  being  inhabited  by  a  race  almost  idcntical 
with  the  Negritoe  [see  Ni!Xsrilix>s]  or  Pclagian  Ne- 
groes  of  the  Eastem  Archipelago. 

Dr.  Latham,  in  treating  of  the  Polynesians,  diyidea 
them  into  two  branches  —  yiz.:  1.  The  Micrunesian 
branch,  and  2.  The  Proper  Polynesian  branch.  His 
theor}'  as  to  the  probable  linę  of  roigration  is  as  fol- 
lows:  "Tbe  reaaon  for  taking  the  Micronesian  branch 
before  the  Proper  Polynesian  inrolyes  the  following 
que8tion :  What  was  the  linę  of  population  by  which 
the  iunumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Pelews 
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to  Easter  Island,  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islandii  to  New 
Zealandi  became  inhabited  b}'  tńbes  different  from,  but 
still  allied  to,  tbe  Protooesian  Malays?  That  linę, 
whichever  it  be,  where  the  continuity  of  sucoeaaiYe  isl- 
ands  is  the  greatest,  and  whereon  the  fewest  oonsider- 
able  uiterapaces  of  ocean  are  to  be  found.  This  is  the 
generał  answer  a  pł'iorij  subject  to  modifications  from 
the  counterbalancing  phenomena  of  winda  or  currents 
unfarorable  to  the  suppoeed  migration.  Now  thia  an- 
swer, when  applied  to  the  geographical  detaila  regard- 
ing  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  great  oceanie 
area,  indicates  the  foUowing  linę:  New  Guinea,  New 
Ireland,  the  New  Hebridea,  the  Fijis,  and  the  Tunga 
group,  etc  From  hence  the  Nayigatofs  Islands,  the 
isles  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the  Kingsmill  and 
other  groups,  carry  the  frequently  diverging  streams 
of  popuJation  over  the  CaroUne  Islands,  the  Ladronea, 
the  Pelews,  Easter  Island,  etc.  This  view,  however, 
80  natural  an  inference  from  a  merę  land  and  sea  8urvey, 
is  complicated  by  the  ethnological  position  of  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  and  Hew  Hebridea  population. 
These  are  not  Protonesian,  and  they  are  not  Polynesian. 
Lastly,  they  are  not  intermediate  to  tbe  two.  They 
brecJs  rather  than  propagate  the  continuity  of  the  ha- 
man strearo — a  continuity  which  exista  geographicall}', 
but  fails  etlinographically.  The  recognition  of  this 
conflict  betwcen  the  two  probabtlitics  has  determined 
me  to  cojisider  the  Micronesian  Archipelago  as  that  part 
of  Polynesia  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  first 
peopled,  and  hence  a  reason  for  taking  it  first  in  order. 
The  islands  comprised  in  the  Micronesian  branch  are 
tbe  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Marian  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  group.  In  phys- 
ical  appearance,  the  inhabitants  of  these  groups  morę 
nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Polynesians  Proper.  In  person,  they  are  not  so  tali  as 
the  latter.  Their  langoage  has  ;iumerous  dialects,  most 
of  which  would  perhaps  be  uniutelligible  to  the  groups 
farther  south  and  easU  In  religion,  they  are  pagans; 
but  their  mytholog}'  and  traditipns  differ  from  those  of 
the  Polynesians  Proper.  Neither  is  the  custom  of  the 
taboo  and  the  use  of  kawa  so  preralent  as  they  are 
found  to  be  among  the  latter. 

The  Proper  Polynesians,  so  called,  are  found  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing— yiz.,  the  Navigator's  or  Samoan  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  Friendly  Islands;  also  in  the  Sand- 
wich Ittlands,  the  Marquesas,  tbe  Dangerous  Archipel- 
ago, etc.  In  physical  appearance,  they  are  the  hand- 
soroest  and  tallest  of  all  the  natiyes  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
with  the  exception,  perhape,  of  the  New  Zealanders  or 
Maoris.  The  aquiline  noae  is  commonly  seen  among 
them,  and  there  are  many  varieties  both  of  bair  and 
complexion.  Their  face  is  generally  oval,  with  largish 
ears  and  wide  nostrils.  In  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
equator  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  iaircst,  and  it  is  darker 
iu  the  coral  islands  than  in  the  Yolcanic.  Their  lan- 
guage  is  said  to  bear  some  afiinity  to  the  Tagala,  and  is 
split  up  into  numerous  dialects,  all,  howeyer,  to  a  great 
extent  mutually  intelligible  among  the  seyeral  groups. 

Religion, — Preyious  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity  in  l*olynesia,  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  begtnning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Polynesians  were  inyolyed  in 
grosa  heathen  darkness  and  superstition.  Their  ob- 
jecŁs  of  worship  were  of  three  kinds  —  their  deified 
ancestors,  their  idols,  and  their  Ktu.  Their  ancestors 
were  conyerted  into  diyinities  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  Thus  one  of 
their  progenitors  was  belieyed  to  haye  created  the  san, 
moon,  and  sUrs.  "Another  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Will- 
iams, in  his  Narratice  of  Afiuionary  EnttrprUtM  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands^  "stated  that  the  heayens  were  orig- 
inally  so  close  to  the  earth  that  men  could  not  walk, 
but  were  compelled  to  crawL  Thb  was  a'serious  eyil ; 
but  at  length  an  indiyidual  conceiyed  the  sublime  idea 
of  eleyating  the  heayens  to  a  morę  conyenient  height. 
For  tliis  purpose  be  piit  forth  his  utmost  euergy ;  and, 


by  the  first  effort,  raised  them  to  the  top  of  a  tender 
plant,  called  twe,  about  four  feet  high.     There  be  de- 
posited  them  until  he  was  refreshed;  when,  by  a  seoond 
effort,  he  lifted  them  to  the  height  of  a  tree  called  l%i«a- 
riki,  which  is  as  large  as  the  sycamore.     By  the  third 
attompt  he  carried  them  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  after  a  long  interyal  of  repose,  and  by  a  most 
prodigious  effort,  he  eleyated  them  to  their  present  sit- 
uation.     This  yast  undertaking,  howeyer,  waa  greatly 
facilitated  by  myriads  of  dragon-flies,  which  with  their 
wiugs  seyered  the  cords  that  confined  the  heayens  to 
the  earth.     Now  this  indiyidual  was  deified ;  and  up  to 
the  moment  that  Christianity  was  embraoed,  the  de- 
luded  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  *  the  eleyator  of 
the  heayens.*"    The  Polynesians  had  yarious  other 
gods  who  were  deified  men.    The  chief  of  these  deities, 
to  whom  mothers  dedicated  their  children,  were  łłiro, 
the  god  of  thieyes,  and  Oro,  the  god  of  war. .   The  idols 
worshipped  were  different  in  almost  eyeiy  island  and 
district.    Besides  the  numerous  objects  of  adoration, 
the  islanders  generally,  and  the  Samoans  in  particular, 
had  a  yague  idea  of  a  Supremę  Being,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tangaroa.    The  modę  in  which  these 
gods  were  adored  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Williams: 
"The  worship  presented  to  these  deities  oonaisted  in 
prayers,  incantations,  and  offerings  of  pigs,  fiab,  yegcta- 
ble  food,  natiye  cloth,  caooes,  and  other  yaluable  prop- 
erty.    To  these  must  be  added  haman  aacrificea,  which, 
at  some  of  the  islands,  were  fearfully  oommon.    An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  the  gods  from  the 
sentence  with  which  they  inyariably  concluded.    IIav- 
ing  presented  the  gift,  the  priest  would  aay,  *  Now,  if 
you  are  a  god  of  mercy,  come  this  way,  and  be  propi- 
tiotts  to  this  offering;  but  if  you  are  a  god  of  anger,go 
outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither  haye  temples,  offer- 
ings, nor  worshippers  here.'    The  infliction  of  injuries 
upon  themselyes  was  another  modę  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped their  gods.    It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  tbe 
Sandwich  Islanders,  in  performing  some  of  their  rites,  to 
knock  out  their  front  teeth,  and  the  Friendly  Islanders 
to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingen^ 
Tbis,  indeed,  was  so  common  that  scarce  an  adolt  could 
be  found  who  had  not  in  this  way  mutilated  his  hands. 
On  one  occasion,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  a  fine  yoang 
woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  standing  by 
my  side,  and  as  I  saw  by  the  state  of  the  wound  that 
she  had  recently  performed  the  oeremony,  I  took  her 
band,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  cut  off  her  finger. 
Her  affecting  reply  was  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and 
that,  fearful  lest  her  mother  should  die,  she  had  done 
thb  to  induce  the  gods  to  aaye  her.    *  Weil,'  said  I, 
'  how  did  you  do  it?'     *  Oh,'  she  replied,  *  I  took  a  sharp 
shell,  and  worked  it  about  till  the  joint  was  separated,  and 
then  I  allowed  the  blood  to  stream  from  it.    This  was 
my  offering  to  persuade  the  gods  to  restore  my  mother.' 
When,  at  a  futurę  period,  another  offering  is  required, 
they  seyer  the  second  joint  of  the  same  finger ;  and  when 
a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded,  they  amputato  the  same 
bones  of  the  other  little  finger;  and  when  they  haye  no 
mbre  joints  which  they  can  conyeniently  apare,  they  mb 
the  stumps  of  their  mutilated  fingers  with  rough  stonce, 
until  the  blood  again  streams  from  the  wound.  Thus  'sre 
their  sorruws  roultiplied  who  hasten  after  other  god^'" 
The  most  affecting  of  the  religious  obseryances  of  tbe 
Polynesians  was  the  sacrifice  of  huroan  yictims.    Tbis 
horrid  custom  did  not  preyail  at  the  Navigator  Islands; 
but  it  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  Harrcy 
group,  and  still  morę  at  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
Islands.     At  one  ceremony,  called  the  Feast  of  Restora- 
tion,  no  fewer  than  seyen  human  beings  were  offered  in 
sacrifice.     On  the  eye  of  war,  also,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  human  yictims.     It  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  last  sacrifice  of  this  kiud 
was  offered  at  TahitL     "  Pomare  waa  about  to  fight  a 
bat  tle,  which  would  confirro  him  in,  or  depriye  him  off 
his  dominiou!*.    To  propitiatc  the  gods,  therefore,  by  tbe 
most  yaluable  offerings  he  could  command,  was  witb 
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him  an  object  of  tbe  higbeat  concern.  For  tbis  par- 
pose  rolls  of  native  clotb,  pigs,  fiBb,  and  immense  quan- 
tities  of  otber  food  were  preaented  at  tbe  maraes;  bot 
fttill  a  tabut  or  sacńfice,  was  demanded.  Pomare,  there- 
fore,  aent  two  of  his  mrasengien  to  Łhe  bouse  of  tbe  yic- 
tim  whom  be  bad  marked  for  tbe  oocasion.  On  reacb- 
ing  tbe  plaoe,  tbey  inąoired  of  tbe  wife  wbere  ber 
busband  was.  Sbe  repUed  tbat  be  was  in  sucb  a  place, 
pianting  banana&  ^Well,*  tbey  continnedi  *we  are 
tbirsty ;  giTe  tu  some  cocoa-nut  water.*  Sbe  told  tbem 
tbat  sbe  bad  no  nuta  in  tbe  bouse,  but  tbat  tbey  were 
at  liberty  to  climb  tbe  trees,  and  take  as  many  as  tbey 
desired.  Tbey  tbea  reqae8ted  ber  to  lend  tbepi  tbe  o, 
wbicb  is  a  piece  of  iron>wood,  about  four  feet  long  and 
an  incb  and  a  balf  in  diameter,  witb  wbicb  tbe  natiyes 
open  tbe  ooooa-nuL  Sbe  cbeeifuUy  complied  witb  tbeir 
wisbcs,  little  imagining  tbat  sbe  was  giving  tbem  tbe 
instrument  wbicb,  in  a  few  moroeots,  was  to  inflict  a  fa- 
tal  blow  npon  tbe  bead  of  ber  busband.  Upon  rcceiv- 
ing  tbe  o,  tbe  men  left  tbe  bouse,  and  went  in  searcb  of 
tbeir  victim;  and  tbe  woman,  baving  become  ratber 
Mispicioos,  folio  wed  tbem  sbortly  after,  and  reacbed  tbe 
place  j ust  in  time  to  see  tbe  blow  inflicted  and  ber  bus- 
band fali.  Sbe  rusbed  forward  to  give  Tent  to  ber 
agonized  feelings  and  take  a  last  embraoe;  but  sbe  was 
immediately  seized  and  bound  band  and  foot,  wbile  tbe 
body  of  ber  murdered  busband  was  plaoed  in  a  long 
basket  madę  of  cocoarnut  leaves  and  borne  from  ber 
Btgbt.  It  appears  tbat  tbey  were  always  exoeedingIy 
careful  to  preyent  tbe  wife  or  daugbter,  or  any  female 
relattre,  from  toncbing  tbe  corpee,  for  so  polluted  were 
females  considered  tbat  a  victim  would  bave  been  des- 
ecrated  by  a  woman*s  toucb  or  breath  to  sucb  a  degree 
as  to  bare  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  offering  to  tbe  goda. 
Wbile  tbe  men  were  carrying  tbeir  victim  to  tbe  marae, 
he  recoyered  finom  tbe  stunning  elTect  of  tbe  blow,  and, 
bound  as  he  was  in  tbe  cocoa-nut  leaf  basket,  be  aaid  to 
bis  mnrderers, '  Friends,  I  know  wbat  you  intend  to  do 
witb  me :  you  are  about  to  kill  me,  and  ofier  me  as  a 
tabu  to  your  aarage  gods;  and  I  also  know  tbat  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  you  will  not  spare 
my  lifc.  You  raay  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  hurt  my 
aoul;  for  I  baye  begun  to  pray  to  Jesus,  tbe  knowledge 
of  wbom  tbe  missionaries  bave  brougbt  to  our  island : 
Tou  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  burt  my  soul.' 
Instead  of  being  moyed  to  compaasion  by  bb  affecting 
address,  tbey  laid  bim  down  upon  tbe  ground,  placed  a 
sŁone  under  bia  bead,  and  witb  another  beat  it  to  pieces. 
In  this  State  tbey  carried  bim  to  tbeir  'sarage  gods.' " 
This  was  tbe  last  sacrifioe  offered  to  tbe  gods  of  Tahiti; 
for  eoon  after  Cbristianity  was  embraced,  and  tbe  altars 
of  tbeir  goda  ceased  to  be  stained  witb  buman  blood. 

The  Polynesians,  in  tbeir  beathen  state,  bad  very  pe- 

cnliar  opinions  on  tbe  subject  of  a  futurę  world.    Tbe 

Tahitians  be]ieved  tbat  there  were  two  places  for  de- 

parted  spirits.    Among  tbe  Rarotongans  paradise  was 

a  Tery  long  bouse  encircied  witb  beautiful  sbmbs  and 

flowers,  wbicb  neyer  lost  tbeir  bloom  or  fragrance.  Tbe 

inmates,  enjbying  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  spent 

tbeir  daya  in  dancing,  festirity,  and  merrimenU    Tbe 

heli  of  the  Rarotongans  oonsisted  in  being  compelled  to 

crawl  aronnd  this  bouse,  witnessing  tbe  enjoyment  of 

its  inmates  witbout  tbe  possibility  of  sharing  it.    Tbe 

terms  on  wbicb  any  one  could  find  an  entrance  into 

paradise,  aa  Mr.  Williams  informs  us,  were  these:  **  In 

order  to  sectire  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to  fut- 

nre  joys,  the  corpee  was  dressed  in  tbe  best  attire  the 

relatives  conld  proyide,  tbe  bead  was  wreathed  witb 

flowers,  and  otber  decorations  were  added.    A  pig  was 

then  baked  whole,  and  placed  upon  tbe  body  of  tbe  de- 

ceased,  surroundecl  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.    After 

this,  supposing  tbe  departed  person  to  have  been  a  son, 

the  father  would  tbua  address  tbe  corpee :  *  My  son, 

when  you  were  alive  I  treated  you  witb  kindness,  and 

wben  you  were  taken  ill  X  did  my  best  to  restore  you  to 

health ;  and  now  you  are  dead,  there's  your  nomae  o,  or 

property  of  admiseioD.    Go,  my  son,  and  w  itb  tbat  gain 


an  entrance  into  tbe  palące  of  Tiki'  (tbe  name  of  the 
god  of  tbis  paradise),  *  and  do  not  oome  to  tbis  world 
again  to  disturb  and  alarm  us.'  Tbe  whole  would  then 
be  buried;  and  if  tbey  received  no  intimation  to  tbe 
contrary  within  a  few  days  of  the  interment,  tbe  rela- 
tives  belieyed  tbat  tbe  pig  and  tbe  otber  food  bad  ob- 
tained  for  bim  tbe  desired  admtttance.  If,  bowever,  a 
cricket  was  beard  on  tbe  premises  it  was  considered  an 
ill  omen,  and  tbey  would  immediately  utter  the  most 
dismal  howlings,  and  sucb  expre88ions  as  the  following: 
*  Ob,  our  brotber !  bis  spirit  bas  not  entered  tbe  par- 
adise; he  is  su£fering  from  hunger— be  is  shirering 
witb  cold !'  Fortbwith  tbe  graye  would  be  opened  and 
tbe  offering  repeated.    This  was  generally  succeasful." 

Tbe  Maori  of  New  Zealand  form  a  brancb  of  the 
Polynesian  family,  and  as  tbey  seem  to  haye  been  pre- 
seryed  uncontaminated  by  intercourse  witb  otber  na- 
tions,  we  may  discorer  in  tbeir  superstitions  some  of  tbe 
primitive  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tliey  regarded  tbe  origin  of  all 
tbings  as  Night  and  Notbingness,  aud  eyen  tbe  older 
gods  tbemselyes  were  supposed  to  haye  sprung  from 
Night.  Another  series  of  divinities  are  gods  of  ligbt, 
and  occupy  tbe  bighest  and  most  glorious  of  the  ten 
beayens.  Tbe  Ełu  of  tbe  otber  districts  of  Polynesia 
was  called  Atua  in  tbe  language  of  New  Zealand,  and 
instead  of  being  worshipped  like  the  EtUf  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  powerful  adversary,  skilled  in  supemat- 
ural  arts,  and  rendered  proof  against  all  ordinar}*  wor- 
ship.  Hence  arose  tbe  charms  and  incantations  wbich 
form  tbe  chief  element  in  Maori  worsbip.  The  souls  of 
tbeir  departed  ancestors  were  ranked  among  tbe  Atuas. 
An  institution,  wbicb  is  comroon  to  tbe  Maori  and  to 
all  tbe  Polynesian  tribes,  is  the  Taboo^  wbicb  is  applied 
both  to  sacred  tbings  and  persons.  Among  tbe  Maori, 
tbe  bead-chief  being  sacred  almost  to  diyinity,  his 
bouse,  his  garments,  and  all  tbat  belonged  to  bim  was 
TaboOf  his  spiritual  essence  baying  been  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  eyerytbiug  tbat  be  toucbed.  The  re- 
ligłon  of  tbe  Sandwich  Islanders,  before  tbey  embraced 
Cbristianity,  was  almost  entirely  a  Taboo  system — tbat 
is,  a  system  of  religious  probibitions,  wbich  bad  estend- 
cd  itseif  yery  widely,  and  been  used  by  tbeir  priests  and 
kings  to  enlarge  tbeir  own  power  and  influence.  Tem- 
ples  or  maraes  existed  in  tbe  South  Sea  Islands,  but  nei- 
ther  temples  nor  altars  exi8ted  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in 
the  Samoas  nor  Nay igators  Islands.  Tbe  form  of  super- 
stition  most  preyalent  at  tbe  Samoas  was  tbe  worsbip 
of  tbe  £iUj  wbich  consisted  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile, 
in  wbicb  tbey  supposed  tbat  a  spirit  resided.  Relig- 
ious ceremonies  were  oonnected  witb  almost  eyery  eyent 
of  tbeir  liyes.  Tbey  presented  tbeir  flrst-fruits  to  tbeir 
gods,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  obserred  a  festiyal  aa 
an  expre88ion  of  tbanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  tbe  mer- 
cies  of  tbe  past  year. 

Paganism  is  beooming  rapidly  extirpated  throngb 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  principally  Engltsb  and 
American,  as  in  tbe  Samoan,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
groups,  wbere  but  few  absolute  pagans  now  remain. 
Under  datę  of  December,  1876,  a  correspoudcnt  of  tbe 
Mcmehester  Guardian  writes:  '^Heathenism  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacific  Tbe  roissionar^'  societies,  wbose  efforts  haye 
been  so  greatly  blessed  in  otber  parta  of  Polynesia, 
are  combining  tbeir  labors  upon  tbis  weatem  aection. 
Tbe  London  Missionary  Society  bas  undertaken  tbe 
work  on  New  Guinea  and  tbe  islands  at  its  eastem 
end.  Tbe  Melanesian  Mission  will  extend  its  labors 
to  the  Banks  and  Solomon  islands.  Tbe  Prcsby- 
terians  will  enlarge  tbeir  work  on  tbe  New  Hebrides. 
The  Wesleyans  bave  included  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  in  tbeir  tield.  Tbe  American  Board,  in  connec- 
tion  witb  the  Hawaiian  churches,  is  enlarging  its  opera- 
tions  in  Micronesia.  The  faistory  of  tbe  Polynesian 
missions  warrants  us  in  expecting  large  results  from 
tbis  concentratiou  of  Christian  influence  uponouroeroua 
island  groups,  some  of  wbicb  haye  as  yet  been  only  par* 
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tially  exploTed."  The  supentition  of  Łhe  Łaboo,  the  use 
of  kawa  as  au  mtoxicatiiig  drink,  cannibalisin,  infanti- 
cide,  tattooing,  and  circumcision  are  now  fast  disap- 
pearing  under  the  inflaence  of  Christianity.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  Łhe  contact  of  these  islandera  with 
ciyilisation  haa  not  been  always  prodactivc  of  unmixed 
good ;  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  use  of  ardent 
Bpirite,  and  of  the  yices  and  diseases  of  Europeans,  hav- 
ing  thinned  the  population  to  a  lamentable  extent^ 
Further  particulars  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia  will  be  found  in  some  of  our  articles  on  the  groupa 
regarded  as  being  the  most  importanL  See  Littell'8 
Linng  Agt,  1854  (No.  513),  art  iii ;  Tka  Lond.  Rev,  1854, 
pt.  ii,  p.  48  Hq.;  Edinb,  Rev,  July,  1876,  art.  ix;  Miss, 
World,  No.  680,  p.  167  są.;  No. 468;  /.ond,  Acad,  July 
15,  1876,  p.  52  są. ;  Gardner,  Did,  ofRelig,  FaithSj  s.  v. ; 
Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civiiization  (see  Index). 

PolyphSmus,  in  the  Homeric  mytholog}',  the 
son  of  Poscidon  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  the  most  cele- 
brated  of  the  fabulous  Cyclopes  who  inhabited  the  isl- 
and  of  Sicily.  He  was  of  iromense  size,  and  had  only 
one  eye.  When  Ulysses  landed  on  that  island.  he  en- 
tered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  with  twelve  companions, 
of  which  number  this  Łremendous  cannibal  ate  8ix.  The 
others  stood  expecting  the  same  fate,  but  their  cunning 
leader  madę  Polyphemus  drunk,  then  bumed  out  his 
single  eye  with  a  blazing  torch,  and  so  escapcd,  learing 
the  blinded  monster  to  grope  abouŁ  in  the  darkness. 

Polystaurion  (mamf  crossed),  a  name  given  to 
the  doak  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  on  account  of  the 
many  crosses  which  ornament  iu 

Polytheiam,  a  generał  name  for  those  systems  of 
religton  which  inTolve  a  belief  in  morę  deities  than  one. 

I.  Name,  —  Neither  this  word  nor  the  similar  ones, 
atheism,  monotheigm,  ihdsm,  are  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary  Greek  or  Latin  dictionaries.  Philo  the  Jew 
employs  such  words  as  the  neuter  adjective  9ro\i;- 
3cov  with  the  article  to  expres8  the  idea;  also  the 
forma  froAu^fónjC)  and  in  Philo  a^iórnc,  occur  with 
the  sense  now  attached  to  endings  in  fioc,  Polytheism 
denotes  the  belief  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  gods,  and 
for  the  sake  of  conrenience  may  include  dualism,  which, 
howeyer,  can  be  used  also  to  signify  the  doctrine  of  two 
principles  that  are  not  necessanly  both  dwine,  If  it  be 
asked  what  is  intended  by  gods,  we  answer:  (1.)  That 
in  the  word  polytheism  the  notion  of  gods  does  not  in- 
clude absolttte  attńbutes  or  creatire  eificiency,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  cannot  readily  admit 
the  idea  of  morę  than  one  such  being.  While,  then, 
monotheism  generally  means  the  doctrine  of  one  abso- 
lute  infinite  being,  polytheism  is  not  its  exact  opposite, 
exoept  in  putting  many  for  one,  sińce  the  attńbutes  of 
the  many  are  conoeived  of  as  infeńor  to  those  of  the 
one.  This  is  an  accommodation  to  the  state  of  facts ; 
but  in  philoflophical  writing  monotheism  may  itself  be 
diyided  into  absolute  and  relatiye,  as  Schelling  has 
done,  with  whom  the  latter  denotes  the  worship  of  one 
being,  thoaght  of  not  as  infiniŁe,  but  as  limited  in  his 
naturę.  Atheisro,  again,  denies  the  real  existence  of 
any  kind  of  gods ;  it  is  alike  opposcd  to  polytheism  and 
to  monotheism.  The  idea  of  God,  the  infinite  one,  is 
not  transferable  to  gods  many,  and  hence  there  is  a 
necessary  ragueness  in  the  heathcn  conception  of  their 
deities,  as  it  respects  power,  knowlcdge,  duration,  es- 
pecially  a  parte  antę,  and  other  properties.  The  ąues- 
tion,  then,  arises  as  to  gradations  of  gods,  and  as  to  the 
difference  between  them  and  demigods,  heroes,  etc. 
The  Greek  worshipped  these  latter ;  and  they  had  in 
their  mythologies  apolheoset  such  as  that  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother.  Hence  worship 
is  not  a  criterion  of  godship.  But  although  the  linę 
cannot  be  drawn  accurately  between  gods  and  super- 
huroan  beings,  who  stood  below  gods  but  above  men, 
and  had  some  local  agency  in  human  affairs,  it  may  be 
aaid  that  great  but  not  infinite  power  and  knowledge, 
ability  to  answer  prayer,  special  functiona  and  agencies 


in  proyidence,  with  immoitality,  entered  generally  into 
the  conception  or  definition  of  a  god  or  dirine  bdng. 
Polytheism  is  used  synonymoualy  with  heathenism  and 
paganism,  only  that  the  two  latter  are  wider  terma,  de- 
noting  not  a  merę  religioos  system,  but  inclading  also 
the  State  of  things  connected  with  such  a  system. 
Paganism  comes  from  the  Latin  word  pagus,  a  country 
district,  a  canton,  the  adjectire  fiom  which,  paganus, 
denoted  pertaining  to  such  ł  pagus,  then  not  a  mtldier, 
then  bootish  or  unlcamed,  and  finally,  among  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  one  not  a  Christian  or  Jew,  from  the  fact^ 
apparently,  that  Christianity  came  last  into  the  niral 
districts.  In  Augastine*s  time  this  sense,  though  al- 
ready  it  may  not  have  been  uncoromon,  was  new  enough 
for  him  to  say, "  The  worshippers  of  gods  false  and  many 
we  cali  j9a^afw."  Heathenism,  from  keathen,  is  generally 
taken,  as  being  a  derivation  from  heath,  to  have  roeant 
a  dweller  in  lonely  or  remote  uncultivated  paits  of  a 
distńct,  and  may  have  been  a  transiation  ot  pagon  into 
the  northem  languages  of  the  Germanie  stock.  From 
genłeSf  finally,  as  a  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
word  D^^^A,  denoting  in  the  Old  Testament  the  other 
nations  who  were  polytheists,  as  opposed  to  the  Jewi^ 
and  from  i^Pij,  with  the  same  sense  as  used  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  deńved  gentUism  and  the  elknic  relig- 
ions.  An  interesting  inąuiry  is  wbether  the  lower 
races  of  the  heathen  world  can  properly  be  called  poly- 
theists,  or  whether  their  spirit-worship  is  not  so  unlike 
the  worship  of  gods  among  the  higher  pagan  races  ks 
to  icąuire  the  putting  of  them  into  another  dąsa.  A 
fuli  answer  to  this  ąuestion  can  only  be  given  at  a  Uter 
stage  of  our  way,  and  it  is  embarrassed  by  traoea  of  the 
worship  of  one  or  morę  gods,  strictly  so  called,  which 
appear  in  the  religions  of  this  part  of  mankind.  We 
shall  adopt  the  plan  of  considering  them  by  thcmselrea, 
only  remarking  here  that  if  their  worship  is  morę  vague 
than  that  of  the  morę  highly  endowed  or  morę  culti- 
vated  races,  it  is  eąually  divided  between  a  great  num- 
ber of  objects.  Polytheism  is  generally  found  in  com- 
pany with  idolatry ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  within 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  races  all  the  branches 
were  not  primevally  idolators.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore,  that  for  a  long  period,  in  some  parts  of  the  worid, 
the  worship  of  diviniŁies  by  means  of  yisible  forms  was 
unknown ;  while  in  the  dualistic  religion  of  Iran,  or  the 
Pcrsian  religton,  idol-worship  was  opposed  with  almost 
fanatical  hostility.  Another  of  the  nations  belonging 
to  the  same  race,  the  Romans,  had  only  symbols  at  lirst; 
their  temples  were  without  images  for  morę  than  170 
years  (Yarro,  in  Angustin.  De  Civ.  Det,  iv,  31);  and, 
according  to  a  tradiiion,  Etrurian  artificers  madę  the 
first  for  them  out  of  wood  or  claj'. 

Ilistory.  —  A  very  iroportant  ąuestion,  therefore,  re- 
specting  polytheism  relates  to  its  origin.  What  did 
mankind  first  worship  ?  And  among  heathen  objects  of 
worship,  which  were  the  earliest?  What  is  the  genesis 
of  the  gods  of  the  higher  races? 

1.  The  first  ąuestion  that  here  arises  is,  Was  poly- 
theism earlier,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  later  than  mono- 
theism? The  answers  to  this  ąuestion  rest  either  on 
historical  or  philosophical  grounds,  or  on  the  authority 
of  revelation.  (a)  The  rudest  nations  now,  and  the 
whole  world,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  have  had  some 
form  of  polytheism,  if  we  include  the  worship  of  spir- 
its  in  this  term.  The  Jews  are  the  only  strictly  mon- 
otheistic  nation  of  antiąuity;  and  when  Abraham  lefl 
his  elan  to  go  westward,  they  had  already  begun  to 
worship  other  gods  (Josh.  xxiv,  2).  Some  traces  of 
the  worship  of  one  god  appear  in  the  history  of  Mel- 
chisedek  and  of  Balaam.  Yet  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  came  into  contact  worshipped  not  only 
morc  gods  than  one,  but  worshipped  them  by  means  of 
images,  with  the  cjcception  of  those  addicted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  Approaches  towards  monotheism 
among  heathen  nations  were  the  results  of  philosophical 
reiiection,  as  in  Brahmioism,  where  a  pantheistic  docr 
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trine  of  tbe  onirerse  pTevailed;  or  in  IraDism,  whero 
tbe  refunns  attributed  to  Zoroaster  show  a  progreas 
fiom  the  earlier  Yedic  religion,  or  from  soiDeŁhing  likc 
it  So  much  tbe  moie  wonderful  is  it  that  the  one 
smali  people  of  the  Jewa  cluag,  amid  iimumerable 
temptations  to  idolatry  and  defectiona  from  Łheir  an- 
cestral  faitb,  to  an  exalted  mouotheutic  idea  of  the 
Godhead,  which  has  been  tbe  origin  of  all  the  mono- 
theism  now  existing  iu  the  world.  (6)  Pbilosopheis 
are  divided  on  tbe  point  of  the  priority  of  the  two  re- 
ligious  systems,  tbe  belief  in  one  or  many  goda.  Al- 
thoiigh  8ome  deista  of  a  former  age  regarded  mouothe- 
istn  as  tbe  earlier  of  the  two,  tbe  only  consistent  ground 
for  those  w  ho  deny  supematural  revelation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Huroe.  Tbis  is,  in  brief,  that  tbe  natural  progress 
of  hunian  thoiight  is  from  the  less  perfect  through  ab- 
straction  to  the  morę  perfect;  that  polytheism  was 
uińycrsally  diffused,  and  that  monutheism,  if  earlier, 
could  not  have  been  lost,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
great  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  preseut  age  mus  in 
the  same  channeL  Man  was  a  8avage  before  hc  be- 
came  possessed  of  arts  or  settled  any  of  the  problems  of 
tbe  univcrse,  j ust  as  species  are  evolved  out  of  earlier 
less  finisbed  forms.  The  many  gods  were  lost  out  of 
popular  worship,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  by  adulation, 
or  the  zealous  attempt  of  some  worshippers  to  ezalt 
tbeir  god  above  tbe  rcst,  which  is  an  unfortunate  way 
of  accounting  for  a  result  that  bas  never  been  reached, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an  elimination  took  place 
in  the  Jewisb  system.  Opposite  to  this  is  Schelling's 
view  in  his  lectures  on  mythology,  written  afler  be  had 
left  his  first  philosophical  poeition :  tbis  was,  in  brief, 
that  monofbeism  was  prior  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
without  any  dogmatic  definition  or  distinct  view  of  the 
divine  attributes.  At  tbe  same  time  man  was  awake 
to  all  impressions  from  the  materiał  world,  in  which  the 
great  objects  seemed  to  him  fuli  of  powcr  and  life. 
Ilere  were  tbe  beginnings  of  a  worship  of  naturę,  which 
at  leiigth  drew  a  part  of  men  away  from  the  worship 
of  the  (j0(.1  above  naturę.  Tbis  defection  madę  those 
who  resisted  it  aware,  as  thcy  were  not  before,  of  the 
y&fitness,  the  absoluteness  of  the  one  God.  Thus  the 
buman  miud,  in  the  case  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
pńmcval  worship,  was  cnlarged  in  its  religious  concep- 
tions :  it  may  evcn  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Proridence  that  tbe  apostasy  of  some  helped  the 
infantile  race  to  take  grander  views  of  the  Supremę 
Being.  (c)  The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is 
that  God  reyealed  himself  to  mankind  at  the  creation, 
but,  as  man  fell  away  from  God,  be  did  not  like  to  re- 
taiu  him  in  bis  knowledge,  and  that  the  teachings  of 
the  world  itself  concerning  him  were  rejected  (Kom.  i, 
19-20).  He  therefore  derised  a  religion  and  an  idol- 
atry of  his  own,  which  were  consisteut  with  foul  wiek- 
edness.  As  tbe  world  became  darker  iu  its  appreben- 
ftions  uf  Go<l,  God  began  a  new  revelation  of  himself  to 
Abraham,  wben  primeval  monotbeism  was  in  danger 
of  uttcrly  fading  out  of  human  belief.  If  now  we  may 
sappose  that  polytheism  arose  when  men  were  but 
cbildren  in  art,  and  had  no  science,  those  who  went 
farthest  from  the  central  pointa  of  the  primeval  world 
would  easily  fali  into  barbaiism,  and  tbeir  religions 
might  show  the  intluences  of  tbeir  new  and  less  favor> 
ible  situations.  (cT)  Have  any  traces  remained  in  the 
wor]d  of  this  primeval  monotbeism?  A  number  of 
Christian  writers  bave  given  an  afiirmative  answer, 
but  they  put  tbeir  reasons  for  tbeir  opinions  on  diverse 
grouniis.  Firgf,  we  may  notice  such  writers  as  Cud- 
worth,  who  in  an  uncritical  way  collect  together  the 
(ipressions  of  writers  of  every  age,  and  give  aa  much 
weight  to  later  philosopbcrs  as  to  earlier  autbors. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  pbilosopbers  like  Plato  reached 
s  tint  principle  of  the  world,  or  that,  befure  him,  Anax- 
sgoras  conccired  of  mind  putting  already  exLstent  mat- 
ter  into  appropriate  forms.  But  tbeir  voice  is  not  that 
of  popular  religion.  Kert  to  thfse  we  may  rank  tliose 
writers  who  łiave  ooticed  a  subordination  among  tbe 


objecta  of  worship.  The  supremę  god  of  Greeoe  ia  a 
monarch,  father  of  goda  and  men,  with  very  great 
powers,  the  head  of  morał  order,  the  chief  agent  in 
providence.  Some  of  tbe  poets  speak  of  him  in  terma 
truły  sublime.  There  are  passagea  in  the  Suppliants 
of  i£schylus  and  in  the  Antigone  of  Sopbocles  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn  from  such  evidence  is  what  Naegelsbach 
draws  from  it  iu  his  PoUhomeric  Theohgy — that  there 
was  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  aathors  a  certain  monotbe- 
istic  tendency  which  had  no  decisive  control  over  Greek 
faitb.  "■  This  tendency,"  to  use  his  words,  ^  was  an  al- 
most  unconscious,  a  luiire  one,  an  obscure  impulse,  a 
ligbt  that  shineth  in  darkneaa,  but  the  darkneaa  com- 
prehendeth  it  not."  **  The  religious  consciousness,  on 
the  one  band,  so  to  speak,  reduoed  the  world  of  gods  to 
Zeus,  but  on  tbe  other  could  not  shake  off  the  plurality 
of  divine  forma  which  naturę  flrst  •  fumiahed  to  it." 
If  there  was  any  monotbeism  in  the  Greek  religion 
it  had  its  representative  in  Zeus.  Bat  what  kind  of  a 
representative  was  be  ?  He  was  not  etemal,  but  bom ; 
be  was  not  a  creator,  for  the  Greek  theology  never  em- 
braced  a  creation.  He  was  not  all-powerful,  but  was 
generally  represented  as  controlled  by  fate.  He  had  in 
the  popular  faitb  and  mythology  attributes  most  nnlike 
those  of  a  di%'ine  being.  He  was,  in  short,  a  monarch 
surrounded  by  gods  of  his  own  kindred,  and  yery  far 
from  tbe  conception  of  a  holy  or  an  abaolute  being. 
How  oould  a  holy  and  abeolute  being  become  so  com- 
pletely  cfaanged  in  tbe  faitb  of  a  nation  as  to  loee  not 
only  his  absolute  character,  but  also  what  ought  natu- 
rally  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men — his  purity  and 
bolinesa?  We  can  oonceive  of  men  changing  their 
gods,  passing  from  one  to  many,  or  from  many  to  one, 
but  we  cannot  conceire  of  one  and  the  same  god  aa  un- 
dergoing  such  utter  transmutations.  StiU  further  it 
has  been  urged,  with  justice,  that  monotbeism  and 
polytheism  rest  on  different  basea.  Tbe  first  separatea 
divinity  from  naturę;  the  second  identifies  it  with 
naturę,  and  inoorporates  it  in  natural  objects.  The 
two  are  entirely  different :  how  can  the  one  slide  into 
or  retain  characteristics  of  the  other?  This  a^ument, 
bowerer,  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  oneness  or 
manifoldness  of  the  objects  of  worship,  but  from  their 
essential  relations  to  the  world,  so  that  a  pasaing  over 
from  the  worship  of  one  not  absolute  god  to  that  of 
morę  than  one,  also  not  absolute,  is  far  from  being  in* 
credible.  Ilence,  if  we  could  accept  ScheUing*8  view 
of  the  character  of  original  monotbeism,  we  could  ad- 
mit  of  additton  to  or  subtiaction  from  the  number  of 
divinities.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  tracea  of  a  primi- 
tive  monotbeism  are  certainly  preserred  in  the  religions 
of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  earliest  recorda 
of  the  Aryan  race,  as  they  appear  in  the  Yedas,  give 
us  no  iudication  that  one  god  waa  of  a  higher  clasa 
than  tbe  rest.  Indra,  as  Prof.  Whitney  {Orientu  and 
Ling,  StudieSy  p.  86)  remarks,  "stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Yedic  diviuities.  By  tbis  is  not  meant,  bowerer, 
that  be  is  king  among  them,endowed  with  any  aulhor- 
ity  over  the  rcst :  no  such  reduction  to  system  of  the 
religion  had  taken  place  as  should  establish  a  relation 
of  this  kind  among  its  gods.  They  are  aa  independent, 
each  in  bis  own  domain,  as  the  natural  pbenomena  of 
which  they  are  the  pcrsonifications."  And  the  further 
remark  is  madę  that  the  naturę  of  Yaruna^a  attributes 
and  of  his  concem  with  the  affairs  of  human  life  place 
him  decidedly  above  Indra.  Further,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Indian  religiona,  a  deity,  comparatirely 
subordiiiate,  Yiahnu,  haa  reached  a  chief  place,  while 
the  old  gods  have  falleu  morę  or  less  out  oi  worship. 
The  Iranian  or  Persian  religion  containa  very  exalted 
conceptions  of  its  supremę  divinity,  Ormazd,  or  Aliura 
Mazda,  i.  e.  the  wise  lord — called  also  Spentomainyus, 
or  the  holy-thinking  one — the  holy  spirit,  according  to 
Spiegel,  while  Ilaug  explain8  this  name  aa  denoting 
tbe  wbite  spirit.  Ile  is  also  a  creator;  and  in  many 
respects  this  religion  standa  very  lar  abore  all  otbera 
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of  the  same  race.  But  if  Ormazd  is  a  creator,  Abriman 
(or  Angramainyus),  the  bad  upirit,  is  a  creator  also; 
and  while  there  is  an  evidenŁ  effort  of  philosophical  re- 
flection  to  elevate  Ormazd,  who  perhaps  represents 
Yaruna,  aboye  the  other  mythological  beiiigs  of  the 
older  faith— sucb,  for  instance,  as  Mithra— the  religion 
bas  not  succeeded  in  attaintng  to  the  position  of  a  pure 
monotbeism,  but  is  a  dualism  with  decided  remains  of 
polytbeism.  Once  roore  the  supremę  divinity  of  the 
Greeics  and  Romans,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  i.  e.  DioT-pater, 
is  now  thougbt  by  the  best  etymologists  to  answer  to 
Dyaus-pitS,  a  mythological  conception  of  the  Yedas, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Indra,  but  who  eithcr 
dropped  out  of  or  never  fully  entered  into  the  Yedic 
religtous  system.  If  he  dropped  out,  we  find  him  re- 
tained  by  other  portions  of  the  Indo-European  race ; 
if  he  bad  not  entered  into  it,  we  find  other  members  of 
the  same  family  bringing  forward  this  personality  as 
their  chief  god.  While  the  Greek  and  Italie  branches 
did  this,  we  lind  in  Scandinarian  mythology  a  god  Tyr, 
answering,  as  Jacob  Grimm  {Deutsche  MythoŁ,  eh.  ix) 
shows,  to  Ziu  or  Zio,  with  a  genitire  Ziuwas  or  Ziewes, 
in  Old  High-German,  and  thus  standing  for  the  same 
being  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  How  can  we  beliere  that 
tbe  representatire  of  monotbeism  was  thus  raised  or 
depressed,  that  he  took  the  place  of  another  displaced 
supremę  god,  or  himself  gave  way  to  Odin  (Wuotan)  ? 
The  true  explanation  is  that  the  head  of  the  gods,  dif- 
fering  in  rank  bnt  not  in  naturę  from  the  rest,  rosę  and 
fell  in  his  station,  or  even  dropped  out  of  worship  alto- 
gether,  owing  to  changes  within  a  nation  or  race  which 
we  cannot  now  explain.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
changes  through  which  polytbeism  passed.  It  never 
bad  any  stability  or  permanent  condition.  We  only  add 
that  if  Zeus  can  be  explained,  as  etymology  points  out, 
to  be  the  personification  of  the  bright  sky  or  daylight, 
this  again  must  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  di- 
rinity  as  handing  down  the  monotheistic  idea,  because 
this  was  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  visible  ob- 
jects.  The  same  remarks  in  generał  may  be  madę  in 
respect  to  the  religions  of  ałl  cultivatcd  races — the  As- 
syrian  and  Babylonian,  the  Kgyptian  and  the  Mexican 
religions,  for  instance.  We  do  not  deny  that  individual 
reflection  may  bave  risen  above  the  level  of  the  re- 
ligions themseh-es,  or  that  philosophical  doctrine  may 
have  sought  to  roi x  itself  with  the  prcvailtng  my- 
thologies,  but  that  the  polythetstic  religions,  including 
their  highest  divinities,  did  not  band  down  a  distorted 
monotbeism,  but  stood  on  essentially  another  founda- 
tion.  (e)  Can  the  actual  monotheistic  religions  be 
explained  on  the  hypotbesis  of  elimination?  This 
would  mean  that  all  the  gods  except  one  faded  out  of 
tbe  religious  system  of  a  nation,  or  of  certain  nations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  bas  been  but  one  such 
nation.  All  the  monotbeism  in  the  world  came  from 
Judaism  into  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Can 
the  worship  of  one  god  in  Judaism  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypotbesis  just  spoken  of,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  several  gods  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  nation 
among  them,  and  that  one,  by  the  adulation,  as  Mr. 
Hume  calls  it,  or  tbe  superior  zeal  of  his  worsbippers, 
crowded  out  the  others  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Historically  there  is  very  smali  ground  for  such  a  hy- 
potbesis. The  descendants  of  Jacob  bad  such  a  hank- 
ering  after  polytbeism  and  idolatry  that  their  whole 
history  is  a  succession  of  apostasies ;  new  objects  of 
worship  were  adopted  continually,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  prophets  to  inculcate  what  all  regard  as  a 
vastly  morę  exalted  religion.  The  tradition  carried 
back  the  worship  of  Jehovah— not  perhaps  under  that 
name,  but  as  the  Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth — to  Abraham  and  to  his  progenitors,  nay,  to 
the  yery  beginning;  and  tbe  rery  idea  of  Judaism, 
that  which  has  given  to  the  race  its  historie  impor- 
tance,  is  ita  separation,  as  the  people  of  Jehorah,  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods 
before  me,"  ^  Tbou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  image,"  i 


are  tbe  two  ^'articuli  stantis  rei  cadentis  JudaismL* 
Witbout  entering  into  this  subject  at  length,  we  will 
only  add  that  no  hypotbesis  of  tbe  rise  of  Judaism  caii 
stand  which  derives  it  from  a  prerious  polytbeism.  U 
must  have  come  from  philosophical  reflection.  or  fntm 
primeval  tradition,  or  from  revelation.  Its  unique 
character  shows  that  it  is  no  work  of  man,  and  iu 
place  in  the  education  of  tbe  human  race  shows  thai  it 
had  an  important  place  in  tbe  scheme  of  Providence 
(corap.  O.  Pfieiderer,  Da»  Wesen  der  Religion^  i*  H)* 

2.  Among  the  objects  worsbipped  by  polythei<t^ 
which  were  the  carliest?     Howerer  we  may  answer 
this  question,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down,  before  we  at- 
tempt  an  answer,  that  the  objects  of  worship  must  luive 
been  thougbt  of  as  having  personal  ąualities  and  rels- 
tions  to  man.     Worship,  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
superintending  power,  did  not  begin,  could  not  bepni 
in  the  adoration  ofdead  matter;  of  a  sun  inyested  with 
materiał  ąualities,  for  instance,  then  personiHod,  and 
finally  converted  into  a  person  with  will,  feeling,  and 
agency  in  the  world.     We  must  start  with  attributing 
to  man  a  religious  sense  or  sentiment.     The  world, 
to  the  first  polytheists,  was  fuli  of  di\-ine  power  and 
agency;  they  did  not  create  to  themselves  the  diviue 
life  in  naturę,  ąuickening  it  into  life  by  a  personirying 
imagination,  but  it  was  there  for  them  to  rccognise; 
they  felt  their  depeudence  upon  it;  it  surrounded  them 
on  every  side.     But  it  was  broken  up  to  their  mindi 
into  the  many  great  objects  on  which  they  depended; 
it  met  them  ever}'where,  and  they  worsbipped  this 
divine  power  and  will  in  its  parts  as  the  source  nf 
benefits.     With  this  premised,  we  may  say  that  tbe 
heavenly  bo<lies,  the  phenomena  of  tiay  and  of  liglit, 
tbe  earth  itself,  the  sea,  tbe  sky  or  hearen,  were  amow^ 
the  primeral  objects  of  hcathen  worship.     The  suu.  fur 
instance,  not  only  as  a  sun-god,  but  also,  in  what  wis 
perhaps  an  earlier  form  of  religion,  the  visible  luininary 
itself,  was  among  the  first  diyinities  of  heathenistu. 
The  luminary  was  considered  as  alive,  and  posscsscd  of 
the  power  of  seeing  things  upon  the  earlh.     Whoii 
Hades  snatched  away  the  rii^n  Proserpine,  and  car- 
ried ber  to  his  realms  below  through  a  chasm  oftbe 
earth  to  be  his  wife,  no  one  beard  her  crics  for  bdp 
except  Helios,  son  of  Hyperion  and  Hecate.    Zcils  to 
whom  she  cricd  for  help,  '*  was  sitting  apart  frum  tk 
gods  in  a  thronged  tempie,  and  receiving  choice  offer* 
ings  frum  mortal  men,"  so  he  did  not  hear  her  (//sfins. 
in  Cer.  26-29).     The  attributes  of  Helios  in  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  im- 
portant deity,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  heavciily 
body,  endowed  with  perception,  and  noticing  as  well  u 
hearing  what  takes  place  here  below.     The  people  bc- 
lievcd  that  the  sun  was  a  living  being,  and  the  philos- 
ophers  had  the  same  faith.     Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  ascribed  a  fiery  body  and  a  vita]  principle  lo  it; 
and  Anaxagoras  so  offended  the  Atbcnians  by  his  doc- 
trine that  the  sun  was  a  red -hot  stone  or  mass  of 
metal  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  although 
defended  by  Periclcs,  was  fined  five  talents  and  btn- 
ished  (Piat.  ApoL  Socr,  26  D;  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  §  12 
8q.).     In  the  same  manner  the  worship  of  the  sun.  u 
distinguisbed  from  the  sun-gods,  appears  in  tbe  Vc<l«>s 
althoiigh  of  less  importance  than  tbese  latter;  the 
Greeks  attributcd  the  same  worship  to  this  luminiry 
among  the  Pcrsians ;  and  Plato  makes  Socrates  use  tbe 
foliowi ng  words :  "  It  scems  to  mc  that  the  carliest  in* 
habitants  of  Greece  held  those  only  to  be  gods— wbotn 
many  of  the  barbarians  now  regard  as  such — sun,  rooon, 
stars,  and  heaven"  {CratyL  397  C),     In  the  Scriptures 
the  worship  of  the  bearenly  bodies  is  spoken  of  as  an 
apostasy  from  God  to  which  Israel  would  be  tcmpted: 
"  Take  ye  good  heed  to  yourselres  .  .  .  lest  thou  lift  »P 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  inin, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  hearen, 
shonldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  scrve  them 
(I>eut  iv,  15-19).     And  in  fact  they  were  dntfu  into 
this  kind  of  worship  at  as  late  an  age  of  their  histoi}*  u 
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the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  put  down  "  Łbem  that  barned 
incenae  to  tbe  siio,  and  to  tbe  moon,  and  to  the  plan- 
eta, and  to  all  tbe  bost  of  heaven."    We  bardly  need  to 
Tefer  to  tbe  prevalence  of  sucb  worship,  especially  of 
the  planeta,  in  Babylonia  and  Asayria,  nor  to  tbe  fact 
that  Bun-wonbip  was  tbe  foundation  probably  of  tbe 
honors  paid  to  Baal  and  Moloch  among  the  Ammonites, 
in  Canaan  and  in  Cartbage,  nor  to  the  importance  of 
this  element  in  tbe  Egyptiau  rcligion.    We  only  add 
that  tbe  religion  of  Peru— that  is,  tbe  religion  of  the 
Incaa,  which  superseded  an  older  religion — was  direcŁ 
aun-worship)  and  that  tbe  same  was  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  this  continent,  among  tbe  tribes  even 
of  the  Red  men  in  North  America.     Tbe  beatben 
part  of  the  Dakotas  stili  bave  tbeir  sun-dances,  and  aa 
late  aa  1873  one  of  tbeir  practices  was  to  look  steadily 
many  minutes  at  tbe  blazing  orb,  as  an  act,  it  was  un- 
deratood,  of  religions  worship.     This  is  only  one  of 
thoae  objęcia  of  natare  to  which  were  paid  di^ine  hon- 
ors.     The  eartb,  as  tbe  generał  nursing  motber,  the 
aea,  tbe  sky,  the  life  in  the  air,  in  trees,  even  in  ani- 
roala,all  seemed  to  be  diyine.    The  Earth  particularly 
— aa  tbe  Great  Motber,  the  Syrian  goddess  Cybele,  De- 
meter,  Ceres — althoagb  exalted  into  a  person  separate 
from  tbe  dead  earth,  as  tbe  cause  of  life  to  yegetable^, 
and  ultimately  to  man,  was  worsbipped,  and  in  some 
countriea,  aa  in  Asia  Minor,  witb  tbe  most  frantic  rites. 
3.  Bnt  polythebm  wonld  hare  been  coroparatively 
dead,  and  possessed  of  fewer  attractions  to  the  religious 
sentimeiit  of  many,  if  it  had  stopped  short  in  its  devel- 
opment  of  tbe  divine  in  naturę.     The  next  step  was  to 
conTert  these  comparative1y  fixed  objects,  exbibiting 
snperbuman  agency  to  the  eyes  of  men,  into  persons 
separated  from  tbe  objects  tbemselyes.     Tbe  sun,  re- 
garded  as  a  god,  in  this  process  became  a  sun-god ;  that 
18,  his  personality  was  no  longer  identified  with  tbe 
snn,  and  contlned  to  its  orb,  but  be  became  free  to  go 
whithersoeyer  be  would,  and  to  exerctBe  supematurai 
powera  away  from  tbe  son,  bis  propcr  seat.     This  was 
a  Tery  great  stage  through  which  the  religions  of  all 
the  bigher  races  passed.     Tbe  spirit  of  the  sun,  pos- 
seaaed  of  will  and  feelings  like  a  man^s,  but  of  morę 
than  buman  power,  is  now  free  to  move  abroad,  to 
mingle  in  boman  affairs,  and  tbns  to  transcend  bis 
first  agency  by  a  very  much  wider  and  morę  varied 
new  one.   It  is  possible  for  bim  thus  to  become  mytho- 
logical ;  that  is,  tbe  effects  which  be  produces  become 
events  in  bistor}'.    Tbe  snn-god's  rays  to  the  imagina- 
tion  become  darta,  snd  as  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
cause  malignant  fevers,  fo  he  ia  conceired  of  as  shoot- 
ing  bis  arrows  at  men  and  beasts,  tbe  caose  being  some 
offence  or  dishonor  done  to  his  sacred  rites  or  to  bis  ser- 
Tantff.    Tbe  beginning  of  the  I  Had  will  illustrate  what 
we  mean,  it  being  assuroed,  what  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted,  bnt  what  some  eminent  scholara  hare  denied, 
that  Apollo  is  indeed  a  sun-god.   This  tbe  Greeks  of  tbe 
time  of  Sopbocles  and  Eurłpides  beld,  but  tbey  held  it 
roore  as  an  inference  than  fix>m  any  traditional  opinion. 
But,  furthermore,  the  sun-god  might  become  tbe  espe- 
ctal  object  of  worship  of  a  city  or  a  tribe — ^their  tutelary 
god ;  and  thus  be  acquired  a  new  character,  and  etood 
in  new  relations  to  a  part  of  a  people.    From  tbem  his 
worship  might  spread  orer  tbe  wbolo  of  a  tribe  or  of  a 
race,  and  bis  old  original  naturę  would  be  almost  lost 
out  of  sight ;  he  would  hare  outgrown,  so  to  speak,  his 
Tonthful  properties.    In  this  way  it  couid  bappen  that 
a  war-god  could  be  developed  out  of  the  diyinity  of  a 
nation  of  warriors,  althougb  bis  attributes  at  first  might 
bave  had  no  relation  to  armed  strife.    Thus  the  Boman 
god  Mara  was  the  dirinity  of  an  agricultural  people,  it 
seems  probable,  a  god  of  spring  and  of  fhictification, 
before  be  became  a  god  of  war.     Apollo  also,  if  a  god 
of  the  sun  and  of  light  at  first,  had  from  this  source 
natnrally  the  attribotea  of  a  destroyer  and  of  a  bealcr 
(the  latter  attribute  being  sbown  in  tbe  names  Apollo 
and  Psean,  the  averter  and  kealer),  of  a  pnre  one  and  a 
porifier ;  to  wbieb  were  added  his  connection  with  mu- 


sie and  poetry,  as  well  as  bis  prophetic  office  of  giying 
furtli  oraclea  as  a  mediator  between  Zeus  and  mortals. 
The  relations  of  Apollo  to  social  life  in  its  various  de- 
partmenta,  and  bis  connection  witb  Delphi,  w  berę  the 
religion  of  Greece  found  ita  centrę,  madę  bim  tbe  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  diyinities,  Zeus  only  except- 
ed.  Ilia  attributea  may  possibly  all  be  erolyed  trom 
tbe  original  conception  of  bim  as  a  nature-god ;  but  it 
is  bard  to  see  bow  this  can  be  done. 

We  hare  reached  tbe  point  where  we  can  state  in 
brief  sereral  laws,  as  tbey  may  be  called,  of  polytbeism, 
which  might  be  illusŁrated  by  an  iniinito  number  of 
facta,  but  will,  we  trust,  conimend  tbemselyes  to  our 
readers,  after  what  baa  been  said,  without  much  ex- 
planation.  (1.)  To  a  great  extent,  polytheifm  at  ita 
foundation  is  tbe  worship  of  naturę,  i.  e.  of  oijecta  iń 
naturę  which  strike  tbe  attention  of  man,  and  are 
important  aids  to  bis  well- being  in  the  world.  (2.) 
These  objects  are  conceiycd  of  as  liying  exi8tences, 
and  as  baying,  togetber  witb  superhuman  power,  the 
feelings  and  tbe  will  of  men.  (.S.)  In  the  courra  of 
time,  the  liying  tbing  or  god  in  tbe  natural  object 
becomes  detached  from  it,  is  conceiyed  of  as  an  agent 
in  buman  afiairs,  and  may  greotly  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  operations.  (4.)  This  process  cbanges  tbe  attributea 
and  functions  of  tbe  diyinities.  In  this  war,  or  by 
tbe  mythological  processes,  the  religions  of  beatben- 
ism  may  for  some  time  be  in  a  constant  flux,  and  thia 
will  last  as  long  as  faith  in  tbe  gods  and  tbe  mytho- 
logical spbrit  lasts.  (6.)  Among  the  cbanges  may  be 
mentioned  tbe  foUowing :  (a)  the  god  of  a  elan  or 
district  becomes  the  god  of  a  race ;  (li)  foreign  gods 
are  introduced ;  (c)  tbe  same  diyinity,  tbrough  tbe 
help  of  a  new  narae,  becomes  a  new  personality  by 
tbe  side  perbaps  of  tbe  old  one;  (d)  old  diyinitiea 
drop  out  of  worship;  (e)  tbe  relatiye  importance 
of  different  gods  may  cbange;  (J")  what  is  called 
theocrada,  that  is,  a  confusion  of  gods,  takes  place,  but 
generally  this  is  due  to  philosophical  reflection :  thia 
is  sometimes  a  pantbeistic  process,  and  in  tbe  later 
stages  of  Greek  history  it  is  carried  to  far  that  all  tbe 
leading  gods  are  considered  to  be  forms  or  expres8ions 
for  one  and  the  same  potence ;  (g)  in  tbe  most  cultlya- 
ted  nations  of  beathenism  tbcre  came  on  a  (ime  wben 
the  mytbology  was  rejected  as  being  immoral,  or  was 
explained  on  yarious  principles  so  as  to  bring  it  witbin 
tbe  limits  of  tbe  natural ;  and  the  religion,  under  the 
attacks  of  a  scepticism  produced  by  morał  feeling  or 
philosophical  doctrine,  lost  its  hołd  on  tbe  national 
mind.  This  would  natnrally  destroy  the  life  of  the 
nation,  unle^s  some  new  religion  should  take  its  place. 

To  illustrate  tbe  cbanges  tbrough  which  the  beathen 
religions  can  pass,  we  refer,  first,  to  HindMsm,  which 
appears  in  the  Yedas  as  a  simple  worship  of  the  goda 
of  light,  fire,  etc. ;  then  passes  into  Brabminism,  where 
Yisbnu,  an  inferior  god  of  the  Yedas,  and  Siya,  perbapa 
the  same  as  tbe  storm-god  Rudra  of  the  Yedas,  take  tbe 
principal  place,  and  divide  in  tbeir  ramified  mytbol- 
ogies  the  worship  of  tbe  nation  between  tbeir  respec- 
tiye  religions.  A  second  instance  is  presented  by  the 
religion  of  Romę,  which  in  its  early  stage  was  a  punc- 
tilious,  supentitiouB  yeneration  of  ceitain  diyinitirs, 
somewbat  allied  to  those  of  Greece,  togetber  witb  otber 
yagne,  shadow}*  powen,  and  in  its  second  stage  adopted 
many  of  the  gods  and  much  of  tbe  mytbology  of  Greece, 
so  as  to  throw  its  own  indigenous  religion  into  tbe  shade. 
Then,  in  its  third  stage,  Romę  almost  entirely  lost  its 
old  religion,  and  was  a  common  barbor  for  all  Oriental 
superstitions — tbe  worship  of  Cybele  and  Isia  and  Mi- 
thras,  and  tbe  Yirgo  Coelestis  from  Cartbage,  and  tbe 
Molocb-Jupiters  of  Syria.  A  third  instance,  with  less 
elear  outlines,  is  presented  by  Mexico,  tbe  religion  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  composite  madę  up  of  parts  from 
the  religion  of  the  ^Tayas,  f^om  that  of  tbe  Toltecp, 
from  that  of  tbe  Aztec  conquerors,  and  of  a  residuum 
perbaps  from  othcr  quarters.  (6.)  From  this  exposition 
it  would  secm  safe  to  affirm  that  few  religions  preserye 
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anything  morę  than  the  spirit  of  their  original  form. 
Tbey  coDtinue  to  be  religions  of  naturę,  that  h,  of  divine 
power  as  it  appears  in  the  diTenified  objecta  of  naturę. 
Hence  the  pbilosopby  irhich  arises  in  heathen  countries 
will  be  apt  to  be  pantheistic,  to  confound  God  and  naturę. 

Polytbeism,  in  any  true  view  of  it,  must  be  consid- 
ered  in  its  relations  to  my  thology ;  but  we  must  speak 
on  thia  branch  of  our  subject  with  the  greatest  possiblo 
brevity,  as  we  have  already  considered  my  thology  by 
itself.  My  thology  takee  up  the  raw  materiał,  so  to 
speak,  fumished  by  heathen  theolog}-,  and  conrerta  it 
into  history,  mingUng  with  it  much  of  poetic  inven- 
tion,  but  all  in  good  faith ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  earliest  snccessors  of  the  my  thological  age  be- 
lieyed  in  their  religion  in  this  shape,  as  presented  to 
them  by  the  imaginations  of  a  prior  age  unconsciously 
coloring  what  they  recei ved  for  true.  Mythology  starts 
with  attributing  to  its  diyinities  human  form  and  feel- 
ings  (anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathłsm) ;  and, 
of  coursc,  from  these  premises  infers  in  rcgard  to  events 
of  life  certain  apecific  feelings  on  the  part  ofthe  gods, 
resentful  or  kindly,  out  of  which  the  eyents  grew.  It 
attributos  8ex  to  Łhe  gods  on  natural  principles,  for  in 
erery  language  the  gender  of  different  objects  in  nat- 
urę differs.  Not  always  is  the  sun  masculine  nor  the 
moon  feminine,  but  all  things  are  allve,  and,  according 
to  the  especial  modę  of  thinking  in  each  nation,  are  małe 
or  female.  Causation,  again,  is  conceived  of  under  the 
image  of  procreatlon ;  and  where  the  gods  were  thonght 
of  as  coming  into  being,  they  themselycs  were  begotten 
by  parents,  untO  the  mind  landed  in  a  first  cause,  which 
was  blind  and  impersonal.  Thus  theogonies  arose, 
such  as  we  find  in  Greece,  Phosnicia,  Scandinavia,  and 
cyen  among  the  passiye  races  of  this  continent.  See 
Mytiiolooy.  a  roora  waa  thus  cpened  for  the  im- 
pure  imagination,  which,  not  content  with  imputing  to 
the  gods  love  and  lust  towards  each  other,  without 
rcgard  to  the  laws  of  kindred  or  wedlock,  represented 
them  as  cnamoured  of  men  or  women  also,  and  as  thus 
the  progenitors  of  extraordinary  persons,  demigods  or 
heroes.  From  this  conception  the  way  was  eas}'  to- 
wards attributing  to  extraordinary  pcrdons  soms  di  vine  ' 
sire  or  mother,  and  of  allying  them  to  the  celestials. 
And  as  thus  tho  gods  were  only  a  little  higher  than 
mortals,  the  distance  was  bridged  over,  so  that  demi- 
gods were  both  raortal  and  dli'ine.  Hence  it  became 
easier  to  fali  down  into  the  worship  of  men  of  great 
power  or  skiU,  until  in  the  old  age  of  some  of  the 
religions  we  find  kings  receiving  divine  honors  even 
in  their  llfetime,  and  deified  after  their  death.  This 
ragneness  of  the  linę  between  the  diyino  and  the  hu- 
man reacted  on  religions  theory,  so  that  a  doctrino  like 
that  of  Euemerus  had  easy  currency  when  the  dirine 
had  sunk  so  Iow — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  the 
gods  were  originally  dead  men,  and  were  deified  on 
account  of  great  achierements  and  serrices  to  mankind. 

Thb  is  only  one  theory  of  mythology,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  wildemess  where  one  is  in  danger  of  getting  lost, 
and,  if  one  would  attempt  explanations,  must  do  so 
with  cantion.  There  are  many  forms  of  explanation. 
There  is  the  physical,  where  phenomena  of  naturę  are 
turned  into  event8,  and  here  the  difficulty,  not  easily 
8olved,  meets  us  of  explaining  how  an  evcnt  of  naturę 
which  happens  eyery  day  is  represented  in  mythology 
as  a  unique  occurrence  in  histor}'.  There  is,  again, 
historical  mythology,  that  in  which  some  fact  is  the 
basis,  and  the  drapery  is  mythological  invention.  But 
in  adding  this  drapery,  and  in  cther  such  inyentions, 
thd  poets  dłd  not  feel  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
fraud,  any  morę  than  Milton  blamed  himself  for  uniting 
his  own  poetical  threads  with  the  woof  of  Scripture 
truth.  There  was  also  a  mythology  breatbing  an  alle- 
gorical  spirlt,  and  dictated  perhaps  by  the  desire  to 
teach  morał  truth  in  the  form  which  religions  truth  as- 
sumed.  This  was  morę  conscionsly  fictitious.  Theo- 
logicał  mythology,  again,  concemed  itself  chiefly  with 
tho  births  and  life  of  the  gods  before  they  came  into 


the  religions  system.  We  have  in  Greek  a  working 
up  of  this  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Heaiod,  *nd 
may  belong  to  the  8th  century  B.C. ;  and  the  frag- 
ments  of  anotber  also  ascribed  to  a  primeval  poet,  Or- 
pheus,  but  later  by  one  or  two  centuries  than  that  of 
Hesiod.  A  oomparison  of  these  seems  to  show  that 
the  theological  poets  were  free  in  clianging  the  mjths 
which  they  had  to  deał  with,  either  inyenting  in  part, 
or  drawing  their  matorials  from  earlier  poems  where 
&  different  religions  philosophy  was  exhlbitod.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  was  fuUy  grown  in  tho  age  of 
Homer ;  it  is  not  true  that  he  and  Heaiod  created  it, 
but  rather  they  and  others  like  them  gathered  it,  and 
gaye  it  a  form  of  greater  beauty.  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
we  think,  that  a  priestly  class  gaye  the  first  form  to 
mythology.  Morę  true  is  it  to  say  that  a  nation  did 
this,  and  an  age — a  yery  long  age,  perhaps.  We  are 
not  to  conceiye  of  a  body  of  pbUosophers  teaching  in 
figures,  the  shadows  of  things  real,  those  realities  Łliat 
lay  in  sunshine  before  their  own  minds ;  on  the  contra- 
r}%  the  mythological  spirit  was  spread  oyer  all ;  it  waa 
the  way  in  which  all  conceiyed  of  things  supernatural. 
A  word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  in  re- 
gard  to  objects  of  worship  tliat  may  be  called  second* 
ary,  that  is,  such  as  do  not  attain  to  the  rank  of 
principal  diyinities,  or  eyen  of  diylDities  at  all,  bnt 
still  płayed  a  not  unimportant  part  in  some  heathen 
religions.  Among  these  we  name,  (1)  the  representa- 
tiyes  or  personifications  of  the  life  in  the  inferior  ol>- 
jects  of  naturę,  like  those  which  went  by  the  title  of 
nymphs  in  the  Greek  mytholog}*,  as  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood,  of  fountains,  of  the  sea — ^beings  having  a 
narrow  rangę  of  habitation  and  of  attributes.  Some 
of  these  spirits  inhabited  the  object  or  element  after 
which  they  were  całled,  bnt  were  thonght  of  as  morę 
or  less  able  to  disengage  themselyes  from  it.  Thus 
the  sea-nymphs  wandered  oyer  the  coasts,  the  wood  or 
mountain  nymphs  over  the  monntain.  Some  of  them, 
being  personifications  of  tho  life  of  perishable  object? — 
as  the  hamadr}'ads — were  supposed  to  die  when  the 
tree,  their  substratum,  died.  (2)  The  spirits  of  the  do- 
parted.  Such  were  tho  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece ; 
the  spirits  of  ancestors  or  of  other  mortals,  who  might 
be  causes  of  good  or  of  harm,  might  be  belieyed  to  be 
present  on  earth,  to  be  under  the  ground,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  by  rites  of  eyocation,  or  to  inbabit  tłie 
stars,  like  the  Frayashis  in  the  Persian  religion.  Faith 
in  the  continued  existence  of  men  aftor  death  was  yery 
widely  difiTused  oyer  the  world,  and  fumished  a  support 
for  such  arts  as  necromancy,  and  an  explanation  for  the 
phenomena  of  dreams.  Nations  in  which  the  famiły 
feeling  was  strong  were  especially  addicted  to  the  ren- 
eration  of  ancestors,  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Romans. 

(3)  The  attendants  on  other  gods,  who  sometimes  were 
almost  deities  in  the  popular  mind.  Such  were  the 
Fauns;  Silyanus,  among  the  Romans;  Satyrs  among 
the  Greeks,  the  subordinato  sea-gods  of  the  latter,  etc. 

(4)  Abstract  notions  personified,  which  presuppose  the 
tendency  to  giye  fuli  personality  to  real  objects.  £x- 
amples  of  these  are  fumished  by  the  Greek  religion, 
such  as  Thermis  and  Dike,  personified  l:;w  and  jnstice; 
Metis,  Mnemosyne,  Thanatos,  the  dnmons  of  battle ; 
and  a  great  number  in  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  The 
Roman  religion  is  fuli  of  yague,  misty  shapes  floating 
between  reality  and  abstraction,  such  as  Paror  and 
Pallor,  to  whom  in  a  battle  the  tliird  king  of  Romę 
yowed  to  erect  shrines;  Honor  and  Yirtus,  Pax  and 
Yictoria,  to  the  two  last  of  whom  important  temples 
were  built  in  the  lator  days  of  Roman  history.  (5) 
The  personified  forces  of  inanimate  naturę.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  abstractions  just  now  mentioned,  the 
cause  or  force  was  conceived  of  as  an  agent.  Thus  the 
winds,  especially  Boreas,  were  morę  or  less  worshipped 
in  Greece ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  yolcaaic  or  other 
subterranean  phenomena.  In  India,  and  eyen  arooo^ 
our  Red  men,  a  similar  kind  of  nature-worship  preyail- 
ed ;  in  some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  (be 
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ooith-west  wind  attained  to  a  high  rank  amoilg  the 
divmifcie8f  was  confoanded  even  with  the  Great  Spirit, 
And  played  qtute  an  important  role  in  the  mythologies. 
(6)  Evil,  that  is  maleYolent,  spiriU,  had  a  place  in  some 
religiobs  of  tbe  morę  calttyated  races,  but  in  generał 
not  a  Tery  important  place,  nor  were  they  worsbipped 
except  by  way  of  propitiation.  Such  were  the  raJcAas 
of  India,  the  davcu  of  Iran,  the  god  Typkon  of  Egypt, 
ŁheiomB  and  /eaiicrMof  Roman  snperstition — the  fonner 
ofwhom  were  bad  Sfurits  of  departed  men,  and  ecarcely 
to  be  dtstinguished  from  the  latter,  to  whom  the  propi- 
tiatory  lites  of  the  Lemoria  on  the  ninth  of  May  were 
cfflerMi.  (7)  Finally  we  mention  certain  houae^pirits, 
wbo  may  be  included  under  (8)  aa  the  attendanta  of 
iamily  gods,  auch  aa  the  Roman  Yeata.  Such  were  the 
peaates,  the  apirita  preaiding  oyer  the  penut  or  the  fam- 
iiy  stor^  and  inner  part  of  tbe  hoaaes  of  the  Romana ; 
and  the  /tarę*,  protectora  of  the  houae,  the  croaa-road, 
etc  Such,  too,  may  have  been  tbe  Uraphim  of  Scrip- 
tare,  or  rather  the  beinga  repreaented  by  the  teraphiro, 
a  kind  of  fiamily  goda  answering  aomewbat  to  the  pro- 
tecting  aainta  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  come  in  the  conrae  of  our  aubject  to  the 
religiona  of  the  nncultiyated  races,  a  department  of 
tlie  religiona  of  mankind,  where  it  ia  difficult  to  aolve 
all  tbe  problcms  or  to  get  upon  entirely  aatiafactoiy 
groond.  These  religiona  hare  been  dirided,  aa  by 
Wuttke  (Getck.  d,  IleidetUh.  vol.  i.)i  into/e/*cA^  and 
duimamsm ;  bat  aa  authora  differ  greatly  in  the  mean- 
ing  wbich  they  attach  to  the  first  of  theae  worda,  and 
aa  what  ia  called  ihamaniam  may  be  found  overy  where, 
we  cannot  make  much  headway  in  our  aubject  by 
the  help  of  these  worda.  We  ahall  come  upon  fetich- 
ism  again  when  we  apeak  of  worahip;  at  preaent 
we  content  ouraelyea  with  aaying  that  a  fetich,  aa 
first  oaed  bv  Dea  Broaaea  in  hia  E$sai  sur  U  Ctdte  des 
Dieuz  Felicheg  (1760),  aignified  any  object,  however 
worthleaa,  in  wbich  a  god  or  apirit  waa  auppoaed  for 
the  time  to  reside,  and  which  niigbt  be  uaed  aa  a  pre- 
fienrative  againat  evil  or  malignant  influencea.  The 
vord— in  tbe  Portugneae  form  feifico,  connected  with 
the  Italian^o/ftao,  madę  by  art^  from  the  L«atinyac(icitM 
— denoted  a  charm,  or  object  employed  aa  a  charm ;  and 
It  was  uaed  to  set  forth  a  atriking  characteriatic  of  the 
religiona  of  Western  Afirica  with  which  the  Portugueae 
at  an  early  day  came  into  contact.  Wuttke  (u.  a.)* 
after  Stuhr,  in  hia  JUliffioua  Systenu  of  the  Jieaihen 
PeopUs  ofthe  East  (Berlin,  1836,  p.  257),  regarda  a/e- 
Hch  aa  an  outward  object  of  worahip,  aelected  at  will 
or  by  accident.  The  fetich- worahipper  choosea  and 
dlłcards,  according  to  a  freak,  the  object  in  which  his 
dirinity  ia  auppoaed  to  lodge.  To  nse  Wuttke'a  lan- 
gnage,  while  in  aun  or  atar  worahip  the  heavenly 
body  aaya  to  the  man,  "I  am  thy  god,"  the  worahip- 
per of  a  fetich  aaya  to  the  worahipped  object,  *'  thou 
mayeat  be,  I  will  permit  thee  to  be,  my  god'\u,  s,  vol.  i, 
§  36).  Others,  as  Meinera  (AUc,  Gesehichfe  d.  ReUffirm 
[Hanoyer,  1806],  vol.  i,  bk.  ii)  and  J.  6.  Muller  {Amet: 
UrrtHg,  p.  74,  75),  regard  the  fetich  aa  in  the  belief  of 
the  wonhipper  a  divine  eaaence ;  not  a  8\'mbol  of  divin- 
ity,  but,  Iłke  the  aun  or  moon,  a  god.  The  fetich-wor- 
ahipper  carriea  his  aubdivłaion  of  naturę,  which  ia  di- 
vine  to  the  rade  heathen,  f  urther  down  than  the  higher 
races  do;  he  worahipa  many  worthless  objecta.  Theae 
definitiona  are  not  aatiafactory  to  na,  nor  do  they 
point  out  any  generlc  diflTerenoe  between  tbe  fetich- 
worabipper  and  the  worahipper  of  an  image  of  Athene 
Polłua  by  a  principal  artiat  of  Greece.  For  (1)  if  the 
fetich  were  a  precioua  thing  in  itaelf,  doubtlesa  the  Ne- 
gro  wonld  be  conatant  in  the  respect  he  paid  it.  The 
aelection  and  rejection  need  to  be  accountod  for,  but 
the  worthlesaneaa  ofthe  object  muat  greatly  contributo 
to  the  inconataney  of  the  devotee.  (2)  Tbere  are  vil- 
lage  aa  well  aa  houae  fetiches  in  Africa,  and  theae  aeem 
to  bsTe  a  roore  fixed  hołd  on  the  religiona  feeling. 
(3)  Tłie  nse  of  tbe  fetich  aa  a  charm  or  amulet  ia  not 
.caaentially  nnlike  the  use  of  fainta'  bonea  for  the  aame 


pnrpoae,  and  the  feeling  ia  like  that  of  the  cultirated 
heathen  towarda  hia  graven  imago.  ThU  feeling  ia  to 
be  acconnted  for  in  part  by  a  confuaion  of  tbe  aubjec- 
tive  and  the  objectire.  The  aenae  of  aocurity,  cauaed 
by  the  realization  ofthe  preaence  of  a  protector,  ia  at- 
tributed  to  the  object  itaelf.  (4)  Some  fetichea  have 
the  rude  beginnings  of  likeneaa  to  men.  Herę,  cer- 
tainly,  there  ia  image-worahip  in  ita  infancy.  (5)  The 
belief  in  apirita  which — ^to  aay  the  least — rery  many 
rude  racea  haye,  ia  inconaistont  with  Mttller'a  yiew 
that  tbe  fetich-worahip  ia  worahip  of  a  detached  part 
of  naturę.  The  apirit  haa  the  fetich  for  ita  house,  it 
dwella  there,  aa  the  Greek  god  waa  conceived  by  the 
maaa  of  the  people  to  inhabit  the  atatue,  and  aa  the 
picturea  ot  aainta  in  aome  Catholic  landa  wink  with 
tbeir  eyw  becauae  the  aaint  ia  there  in  the  belief  of 
the  auperatitiouB.  The  fetich  ia  diacarded,  perhaps, 
becauae  it  ceaaea  to  awaken  certain  religioua  feelin^ca 
which  it  awakened  for  aome  reason  at  first,  and  so  the 
Negro  looks  for  aome  other  reminder  of  tbe  apirit*a  or 
the  divinity'a  preaence.  (6)  Some  fetichea  aro  liying 
animala,  and  here  the  inąuiry  ariaes,  which  we  muat 
diamisa  for  the  preaent,  whether  theae  are  conceived  of 
aa  tonanted  by  higher  beinga,  or  aa  aymbola  of  higher 
beinga.  The  aame  anawer,  aa  it  appears  to  ua,  muat 
be  giyen  aa  it  regarda  £^'ptian  or  Indian  animal-wor- 
ahip,  and  as  it  regarda  that  which  preyaila  in  Africa  or 
America. 

We  condude,  then,  that  fetich-worship  ia  not  eaaen- 
tially  diatinct  from  idol-worahip,  an^  we  may  find  all 
the  characteriatica  of  it  in  the  religiona  of  the  cultiya- 
ted  men.  Among  tbe  Greeka,  aa  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  tbeir  religion  before  acnlpture  had  madę 
much  proficiency,  we  find  auch  memoriala  of  gods  as 
three-comered  pillars  in  the  temples  of  the  Charites  at 
Cyzicua,  conical  pillara  of  Apollo,  the  pillar  of  Hera  at 
Argos,  and  a  plank  of  wood  sacred  to  her  at  Samos, 
not  to  mention  the  aacred  atonea  called  bcefyUy  and  the 
atone  of  the  mother  of  the  goda,  tranaferred  from  Pea* 
sinua  to  Romę,  and  thero  yenerated  and  carried  about 
in  proceaaiona.  Theae  were  fetichea,  and  ao  were 
wrought  imagea,  aa  long  aa  the  faith  continued  that 
tbe  god  waa  preaent  in  the  outward  object.  The  moat 
characteriatic  mark  of  fetich-worahip — as  it  seema  to 
us — waa  that  which  atruck  the  eyea  of  the  firat  tray- 
ellers  In  Africa — ita  connection  with  charroa,  and  in 
generał  the  preyalence  of  witohcraft,  and  of  yarions 
magie  arta.  The  religiona  are  religiona  of  fear,  in 
which  a  amall  body  of  men  goyerna  the  reat  by  terror, 
and  thua  atanda  in  the  way  of  the  higher  religious 
ideaa.  Thia  cannot  haye  been  coeyal  with  tbe  relig- 
iona tbemaelyea.  It  muat  haye  taken  aome  tIme,  per- 
bapa  agea,  to  deyelop  tbe  aystem  of  witchcraft  or  magie 
art  by  which  ao  many  rude  people  haye  been  kept  down 
in  their  degradation,  by  wbich,  according  to  the  natural 
courae  of  thinga,  tbeir  degradation  haa  been  increaaed. 

Shamanitm  may  be  defined  aa  the  worahip  of  apirita, 
so  called  from  the  Shaman  or  priest-conjurer  of  many 
religiona  in  the  northem  parta  of  the  world.  The 
apiritual  world  aeema  to  embrace  all  thinga  that  haye 
life,  and  in  aome  parta  the  apirit  detachea  itaelf  from 
the  tree  or  other  living  thing  at  will,  to  return  there 
again.  Thia  kind  of  religion  haa  preyailed,  or  onoe 
preyailed,  among  the  Finna,  Huna,  ancestora  of  the 
Magyara,  Mongoła,  Japaneae,  Chineae,  and  in  Tbibet. 
Something  like  it  ia  found  among  the  Red  men  and 
other  aboriginea  of  thia  weatom  continent. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Aaiatica  make  a  threefold  di- 
yiaion  of  apirita :  ^ral,  the  aoula  or  powera  which  haye 
taken  a  concreto  form  in  pbyaical  olijects  ;  tecondły, 
the  spirits  of  deceaaed  ancestors ;  tkirdly^  apirita,  some 
of  which  may  haye  been  human  aoula,  which  haye  a 
wider  aphere  of  action,  such  aa  haye  relationa  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  aa  protectora  in  certain  undertakinga.  Theae 
may  be  kindly  or  malignant. 

Beaides  these  apiritual  bcingp,  the  Finna  belieyed  in 
a  aupreme  god,  Jumala,whoae  name,  aa  Caatren  thinka, 
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inay  have  denoted  at  tirst  place  of  thnnder,  heaven, 
then  god  of  beaveD,  then  god  in  generał.  The  Lapps 
of  Norway  had  tbree  classes  of  spirits — tbose  in  the  air, 
those  in  the  heavens,  and  othen  above  the  hea^ens. 
Among  the  last  is  a  higher  god,  who  creates  erery- 
thing  through  his  son — wbich  musi  be  a  conception 
borrowed  from  the  Christians  in  their  neighborhood. 
Among  the  Tunguses  there  are  seyeral  ranka  and 
spheres  of  operatton  in  the  spirit  system ;  bat  above 
theni  all  is  a  god  of  heaven,  Boa,  who  knows  all  tbings, 
but  does  not  concern  bimself  with  wbat  comes  to  pass, 
nor  punish  the  wicked ;  and,  besldes  him^  a  spirit  of 
the  sun,  morę  powerful  than  the  rest,  to  wfaom  prayers 
are  offered ;  a  spirit  of  the  moon,  from  whom  dreams 
come ;  spirits  of  the  star?,  who  are  protectors  of  par- 
ticular  men,  etc.  (Comp.  Castr6n*s  lectures  on  Finnisb 
mythology,  translated  from  the  Swedish.)  In  the  re- 
ligions  of  our  continent  the  Great  Spirit  bas  been  snp- 
posed,  witboot  reason,  to  have  corresponded  with  God, 
the  san,  north-west  wind,  etc.  The  spirits  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  detaching  themselves  from  thcir  cor- 
poreal  frame,  and  of  taking  rarioas  forms  as  they  sce 
fit. 

It  is  a  most  intcresting  inqalry,  but  one  in  which  it 
is  difficult  t^  reach  certatnty,  whetber  there  are  in  the 
uncultivated  races  remcmbrances  of  a  primeval  mono- 
theistic  faith.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  sereral  caoses, 
the  first  of  which  is  their  reserye,  often  extreme,  in 
comniunicating  with  persons  higher  in  the  scalę  of 
civilization,  and  their  readincss  to  agree  for  the  mo- 
ment to  wbat  such  persons  may  say.  Anotber  cir- 
cum  Stańce  to  be  considered  is  the  propagation  of  relig- 
ious  ideas  from  foreign  sources — in  Africa  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent  from  the  Mohammedanism 
which  bas  iong  been  making  progress,  and  in  this  con- 
tinent from  Cbristianity.  The  Red  men  near  the 
whites  havo  foi^tten  their  former  haman  sacrifices 
and  cannibalism,  and  neglect  of  parents  in  extreme 
'old  age ;  and  they  seem  to  have  imbil)ed  some  relig- 
ious  notions  from  the  wbite  men  which  have  modilied 
their  religions.  We  find,  also,  tbis  to  bo  sometinies 
confessed  by  some  tribes  in  Africa  that  they  lieliere  in 
a  being  above  all,  but  neglect  him  because  he  is  too 
far  oflT,  too  high  to  concern  bimself  with  their  affairs. 
This  may  be  an  excase  for  neglect  of  worship  of  such 
a  being,  or  it  may  be  conformed  to  a  real  but  obscure 
tradition.  We  may  suppose  the  suprema  god  to  hare 
been  in  the  primeyal  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
have  been  thrust  out  of  worship  by  the  spiritual  weak- 
ness  and  imbecility  of  fallen  man.  In  some  tribes, 
again,  there  appear  to  be  no  such  faint  traces  of  mono- 
theism.  A  missionary,  who  Ityed  over  thirty  years  in 
Southern  Africa,  once  told  the  prcscnt  writer  that  he 
never  found  any  such  embers  of  an  early  religion 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  conyersant.  The 
qaestion  ts  thus  one  not  so  easily  scttled.  We  close 
what  we  have  to  say  of  it  by  a  brief  citation  from  tbe 
important  work  of  Waitz  {Anthropol.  d.  Naiurrolker^ 
pt.  ii,  p.  1G7).  He  is  speaktng  Of  tbe  religion  of  the 
Negrocs.  Afler  denying  the justice  of imputing to  them 
a  peculiar  and  rude  form  of  poIythci.«m,  he  adds  that 
'*  the  deeper  penetration  into  their  religions,  to  wbich 
of  late  a  number  of  conscientious  investigators  havc 
attained,  leads  to  the  surprising  result  that  a  number 
of  Negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  influence  of  nations 
that  stand  higher  in  point  of  cniture  cannot  be  pointed 
out  nor  scarcely  be  suspected,  haye  madę  much  great- 
er  adyances  in  the  deve1opment  of  their  religions  con- 
ceptions  than  al  most  all  other  nations  in  a  state  of 
naturę.  And  this  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  we  may 
not  cali  thcm  monotheists,  still  we  may  assert  of  them 
that  they  stand  on  the  borders  of  monotheism ;  while 
yet  their  religion  is  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of 
gross  superstition,  which  in  the  case  of  other  peoples 
where  it  is  found  secms  entirely  to  coyer  up  with  its 
rank  growth  the  purcr  religions  conceptions." 

II.  Obtercancet.  — We  luyo  considered  polytheism 


thos  for  on  the  side  of  its  natare  and  origin.  We  pro- 
ceed  next  to  a  brief  expo8ition  of  its  practical  eide,  or 
its  outward  worship,  including  priests,  iniages,  altars, 
and  temples,  litargical  seryioes,  and  offerings. 

(1.)  Throughout  paganism  it  bas  been  felt  that  tbe 
gods  must  be  approached  in  a  certałn  way,  and  tbe 
knowledge  of  that  way  bas  been  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain  tribe  or  class.  If  there  were  written  records,  sa- 
cred  songs,  or  formalne,  the  knowledge  of  these  per* 
tained  to  this  class  alone.  Moreoyer,  a  metbod  of 
ascertaining  the  diyine  will  grew  up  of  which  they 
alone  had  the  knowledge.  Whateyer  rites  were  nec- 
essory  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  to  secore 
their  fayor,  they  alone  could  aotborttatiyely  tell. 
If  any  occnlt  science  relating  to  human  destiny  or 
the  diyine  will  existed,  they  possessed  it  exclasiyely. 
They  had  f^om  their  position  such  adyantages  thśt 
they  first  wonld  baye  the  literaturę,  science,  philoso- 
phy,  and  bistory  of  the  nation  in  theur  keeping.  Thus 
to  a  great  extent  they  controlled  the  progress  of  eycnts, 
stood  by  the  side  of  rulers  to  direct  their  oounsels, 
trained  the  people,  ahaped  the  theory  of  religion, 
tumed  it  perhaps  into  a  new  direction. 

The  influence  and  standing  of  the  priests  yaried 
with  the  freedom  of  tbe  nation,  with  the  compactnesB 
of  the  priestly  order,  and  with  yarions  other  caoses. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  they 
formed  one  of  the  leading  castes,  and  all  knowledge, 
secular  or  religious,  was  in  their  hands.     In  tbe  Per- 
sian  or  Zoroastrian  religion  the  priest,  called  Athnva 
in  the  rećords,  bas  also  in  the  inscription  of  Bebtstun 
(of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes)^  and  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  the  name  of  Magus,    The  Blagi,  ac- 
cording  to  Hcrodotus,  were  a  Median  trtl>e,  wbich,  be- 
coming  necessary  for  the  offices  of  religion,  was  dif- 
fused  oyer  Persia  also,  and  perhaps  oyer  East  Iran  or 
Bactria.     They  resembled  the  tribe  of  Leyi  in  their 
liying  in  yillages,  and  had  no  great  political  power, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  almost  religious  autbority  of  tbe 
Persian  king.    The  Ayesta  consists,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  Iong  prayers,  of  inyitations  to  the  gods  to  be  present 
at  acts  of  worship,  and  the  like,  and  religion  entered 
into  all  the  important  concems  of  life.    Freąuent  par- 
gations,  and  the  maintenance  also  of  the  sacred  iire, 
fell  to  their  oflice.     It  is  difficult  to  explain  tbe  wo- 
nection  between  these  Maffi  and  the  practice  of  magie, 
for  there  were  Babylonian  Magi  also ;  but  the  word 
was  probably  indigcnous  in  Iran.     Dunckcr,  tbe  fais- 
torian,  finds  the  connection  in  tbe  formule  of  conjiirs- 
tion  which  they  used  in  order  to  driye  away  the  dawt 
or  d&vs,  the  eyil-minded  spirit-seryants  of  Ahriman, 
which  formulsB  had  a  kind  of  constraiuing  power  OTer 
the  spiiits,  just  as  prayer  in  India  was  conccived  of  a«    , 
putting  a  force  on  the  gods. 

Greece  diflfered  from  the  nations  already  mentioncd  ' 
in  baying  no  order  of  priests :  any  one  migbt  assnnw  | 
the  Office,  and  discharge  tbe  duties  which  the  priest  per-  , 
formed,  and  *' there  is  no  tracę  of  a  priestly  discipline 
propagated  by  instruction  through  generations,  nor  is 
there  any  tracę  of  an  abidin?  connection  between  the 
priests  of  different  cities''  (K.  Ottfried  BInller,  ProUtf. 
p.  249,  250).  At  Romę  tbe  religious  institutions  to(»ł: 
stronger  mot,  in  conformity  with  the  regard  for  prec- 
edent,  the  formality  and  the  snperstitton  wbich  char- 
acterized  the  early  Koman  people.  The  public  priest- 
hoods  were  ortginally  in  patrician  hands,  and  tbe  priert^ 
Iong  monopolized  the  knowledge  of  the  calendar  ami 
the  legał  formule.  Moreoyer,  the  priyate  ntes  of 
families  seem  to  haye  been  thonght  of  roore  inpor* 
tance  than  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  But  there 
was  no  caste,  there  were  no  bereditary  public  priestly 
offices,  and  politics,  becoraing  a  yastly  morę  inriting 
field,  drew  to  itself  the  attention  and  efTorts  of  all  men 
who  aspired  to  influence.  The  magistrates  themselyps 
obseryed  the  signs  in  the  beayena  and  regulated  the 
meeting  of  public  bodies  in  accordance  with  their  owa 
wishes,  under  pretence  of  religiooa  scraples.    Korth 
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óf  Rome  biv  the  Etroscans,  belonging  to  nnother  race, 
who  had  a  glootny  religion,  in  which  tbe  art  of  dirina- 
tion  played  a  morę  important  part  than  in  that  of  any 
otber  natioa  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Herę  the 
leading  men  held  the  office  of  priesto,  and  the  prtnci- 
pal  priesthoods  were  bereditar}*.  Beyond  tbe  Alps,  in 
Gaul,  tbe  Droids  formed  a  great  Corporation,  at  tbe 
head  of  whicb  was  a  kind  of  pope ;  while  Julius  Cesar 
was  strack  by  the  want  of  a  compact  priestlj  class  In 
Germany,  and  says  that  the  race  was  not  gtyen  to 
sacrifices.  Of  the  nations  inhabiting  this  continent, 
tbe  Mesicans  had  a  Tery  numerous  body  of  priestf, 
some  liTe  thonsand  of  wbom  are  said  to  ba^e  belonged 
to  the  great  tempie  at  the  capital.  Over  tbe  hierarchy 
of  priests  twochieft  selected  from  leading  families  pre- 
rided,  whose  poeition  gave  them  high  aotbority  in  state 
affairs.  Under  these  chiefs  a  third,  with  his  subordi- 
nates,  had  soperintendence  over  the  lower  priests  and 
the  seminaries.  There  were  also  monks  in  Mexico, 
as  well  as  in  other  adjoining  coontries,  who  have  been 
compared  with  the  similar  bodics  in  Buddhist  coan- 
tries.  In  Pem,  owing  to  tho  sacred  dignity  of  the 
Incaji,  the  priests,  nnle^s  they  pertained  to  the  race  of 
the  Cbildren  of  the  Snn,  had  less  independent  weight 
than  tbe  similar  class  in  Mexico,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  religion  may  haye  conduced  to  the  same  result. 
A  remarkable  institotion  of  this  country  was  that  of 
the  yirgins  of  tbe  san,  who,  like  the  Roman  restals,  had 
to  keep  aliye  the  sacred  symbol  of  fire. 

(2.)  Tbe  objects  of  worship  were  either  invi^ble,or 
distant  and  yet  yuible,  or  something  near  at  band, 
in  which  a  diyine  power  was  tboagbt  to  reside.  In 
the  first  case  especially  there  was  a  longing  in  the 
pagan  mind  for  some  representatlon  or  image  which 
might  keep  the  presence  of  the  deity  in  mind,  and 
thas  giye  a  sense  of  protection  to  tbe  worshipper. 
Image-worshtp,  idolatry,  arose  from  a  desire,  it  seems 
probable,  of  feeling  tbe  neamess  of  the  unseen  power, 
or  from  conceiying  that  tbe  diyine  power  is  lodged  in 
or  belongs  to  the  object  present  beforo  the  eyes  as 
being  inherent  or  represented  by  it.  Image-worship 
bas  been  diffused  oyer  tbe  heathen  world,  but  some 
nations  haye  rejected  it.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  re- 
jected  images  and  eyen  temples  with  a  kind  of  fanat- 
ical  hatred.  We  belieye  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it 
in  the  Yedas.  Tbe  Romans  at  iirst  had  only  symbols 
and  not  forms  in  the  honses  of  their  gods.  The  prob> 
abality  ia  thereforo  that  through  the  wbole  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  idol-worsbip  was  not  known  at  the 
first ;  bot  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  the  Hamittc  and  in 
some  of  the  Shemitic  peoples,  on  this  continent,  in  Af- 
rica,  and  orer  tbe  world,  no  earlier  period  can  he  traced 
than  one  in  which  either  image  symbol  or  fetich-wor- 
ship  was  a  part  of  the  religions.  As  for  direct  wor- 
ship of  naturę,  one  woald  suppose  that  images  would 
not  be  needed  by  the  pagan  religious  sentiment.  The 
hearenly  bodies  especially  are  so  great  a  part  of  tbe 
tirae  in  sight  that  no  memoriał  of  them  would  be  need- 
ed. Thus  we  find  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where 
Bun  and  star  worship,  as  dlstinguisbed  from  the  wor- 
ftblp  of  Bun  and  star  gods,  preyailed,  idols  were  com- 
mon.  Yet  we  find  images  of  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Herodach 
(Mcrcury  and  Jupiter)  spoken  of  by  the  propbets  (Isa. 
zlvi,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2),  while  tbe  Phcenician  and  Canaanite 
san-god  Baal  is  represented  by  pillars  (of  stone  and 
wood  ?  2  Kings  x,  26,  27),  and  Asherah,  probably  the 
same  as  Astarte,  by  wooden  posts  (groyes  in  our  yer- 
sion,  patdm).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  pro- 
portion  to  tbe  pagan  mind'8  separation  of  a  diyinity 
firom  tbe  object  out  of  which  it  grew,  tbs  tendency  to 
represent  it  by  images,  and  especially  *'after  the  fig- 
urę of  man  "  (Isa.  zliy,  13),  would  become  morę  con- 
trolling, but  to  this  there  seem  to  be  esceptions.  As 
for  the  direct  worship  of  other  objects  of  naturę,  as 
trces  and  animals,  especially  snakes,  there  is  no  rea- 
son  why  this  kind  of  worship  should  need  images. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  dilBcnlt  inquiry  whetber 


tbe  animal  is  a  symbol  or  a  fetich,  that  is,  a  tcncment 
of  a  god ;  and  we  may  doubt  also  whetber  in  diiferent 
parta  of  the  world,  as  in  Egypt  and  on  this  continent, 
the  same  conceptions  lay  under  this  species  of  cultus. 
In  Egypt  the  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mneyis  were  cer- 
tainly  regarded  as  incamations ;  but  may  not  symbol 
haye  preceded  and  giyen  rise  to  this  belief  ?  Tbe  rep- 
resentations  with  which  the  Egyptian  religion  abounds 
of  gods  in  a  composite  form,  partly  human,  partly  be»- 
tial,  hawk-  or  jackal-beaded,  etc.,  show  a  synibolizing 
of  particular  qualities  united  to  the  expre9sion  of  in- 
telligence  like  that  of  man.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
the  worship  of  animals  elsewhere,  the  great  number 
of  eacred  animals  in  Egypt,  which  it  was  a  ciime  to 
kill,  and  the  mummles  of  whicb  were  preserved,  seem 
to  point  to  a  stage  of  worship  in  that  strange  country 
where  the  mar\'ellous  instincts  and  powers  of  animals 
pointed  to  a  god  within  them  all. 

After  w  bat  bas  been  said  in  another  place  we  need 
not  speak  at  length  of  fetich-worship.  The  yagueness 
of  the  word  ougbt  to  be  cnred  by  definitions,  or  it  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  works  on  the  pagan  religions.  If 
a  fetich  is  a  materiał  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  is  con- 
ceiyed  to  dwell  for  tbe  time,  a  spell-bound  protector 
and  coadjutor  of  those  who  offer  him  worship,  this  is 
a  distinct  idea ;  or  if  it  is  a  tenement  chosen  by  the 
worshipper  for  his  god,  that  too  is  distinct  enougb ; 
but  when  we  find,  together  with  stones,  mountains, 
water,  wind  and  fire,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  hear- 
enly bodies  also  in  a  certain  stage  of  human  cal  turę 
reckoned  as  fetiches,  it  seems  as  if  fetich-worship 
might  be  madę  to  include  eyerything.  In  Greece 
the  Tbessalian  sorceresses  were  tbought  to  be  able 
to  bring  tbe  nioon  down  out  of  tbe  skies,  and  to  work 
magie  arts  by  ber  help.  That  is,  Hecate,  tbe  mocn- 
goddess,  was  belieyed  to  be  wandering  abroad  at 
nigbt,  and,  being  identified  with  the  moon,  was 
tbought  to  come  down  from  the  skies.  The  same 
generał  notion  of  power  oyer  objects  of  naturę  ap- 
pears  in  tbe  rude  fetich-worship  of  Africa.  A  elear 
linę  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  paganism  in  tbe  lower  and  in  its  bigber 
culture. 

We  haye  spoken  of  mixed  bnman  and  animal 
forms,  where  the  symbol  was  the  main  idea.  The 
bigbest  attainment  of  idol-worsbip  is  to  represent  the 
diyinity  under  the  form  of  man.  God  madę  man  in 
his  image ;  tbe  pagan  loyer  of  beauty  makes  his  god  in 
man^s  image,  a  rerersal  of  the  true  idea,  and  yet  ex- 
pressiye  of  a  lelationship.  The  Greek,  by  bis  anthro- 
pomorphłc  representations  of  his  diyinities,  employed 
the  bigbest  conceptions  of  beauty  in  the  seryice  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus,  while  be  laid  tbe  foundation  of  the 
bigbest  art,  subjected  himself  to  tbe  condemnation, 
"tbou  tboughtest  that  I  was  altogethcr  such  a  one  as 
tbyself.'* 

The  image  and  symbol  bronght  the  god  into  mind, 
and  gaye  him  a  yisible  connection  with  tbe  wort^bip- 
per.  Hence,  in  part,  the  fascination  of  idolatry.  To  a 
great  extent,  eyen  in  tbe  most  refined  countries  of 
paganism,  the  diyinity  was  tbought — not  indeed  b}*^  the 
philosopber,  but  by  the  yulgar — to  inhabit  tbe  statuę, 
and  to  this  both  the'  Scriptures  and  tbe  early  Chris- 
tian writers  constantly  allude.  Tbe  idol  was  not  only 
used  at  places  of  common  worship,  but  in  families,  and 
gaye  the  feeling  of  protection  a  certain  yiyidness,  as  if 
tbe  divine  shape  were  there. 

(8.)  Tbe  images  of  tho  gods,  rathcr  than  the  desire  of 
shelter  for  tbe  worshipper,  gaye  rise  to  tbe  temples, 
which  were  bouses  of  a  diyinity ;  thus  vaóc  is  a  god's 
dwelling,  from  a  root  meaning  to  dwell,  and  cedesj  in 
Latin,  in  the  singular  is  usually  a  tempie,  but  in  the 
plural  a  human  abode.  But  neither  image  nor  tempie 
was  as  important  fur  worship  as  tbe  altar,  which  might 
stand  afar  from  any  tempie,  or  near  a  tempie  and  out- 
side  of  it,  or,  it  might  be,  within  the  temple's  walls,  with 
no  roof,  or  with  an  opening  in  tbe  roof^  for  the  purpose 
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of  giring  free  pasuge  to  incense  and  the  srooke  of 
flacńtices  iiiŁo  the  upper  air.  Wbeii  the  altar  of  the 
god  and  his  statuę  were  uear  one  another,  the  statuę 
generał]}'  stood  aboire,  that  the  worshipper  might  look 
upwards  to  the  representation  of  the  divinity.  The 
tempie  as  well  as  the  statuę,  in  the  progreas  of  refine- 
ment  and  of  the  ńtu&listic  spińt,  gained  an  iroportance 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  in  the  earlier  times.  It 
18  in  the  tempie  principally  that  architecture  in  most 
heathen  lancls  bas  found  the  motire  fur  its  cultivation, 
as  it  was  the  images  of  the  gods  cbieHy  which  promoted 
the  progress  of  sculpture.  We  have  already  had  occa> 
aion  to  say  that  in  the  Persian  religion  there  were 
propcriy  no  altars  nor  tcmples.  The  yeneration  be- 
stowed  on  fire  and  light  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
confining  religious  rites  within  the  walls  of  temples, 
and  the  pure  original  faith  of  Iran  had  iittle  need  of 
altars. 

(4.)  Worship,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  may 
include  public  and  private  prayera  and  otber  liUirgical 
8crvices,  with  offerings  unbloody  or  bloody,  and  their 
attendant  lustrations  or  purgationa.  Some  of  these 
ńt/ea,  espccially  such  as  symboUzed  certain  mythological 
events,  might  be  secret,  but  of  these  mysteries  we  have 
110  time  to  speak. 

Prayer,  the  natural  voice  of  the  being  who  realizes 
his  dependence,  might  be  informal  in  the  family  re- 
ligion of  the  pagan,  or  attended  with  formalities;  it 
might  need  the  presence  of  a  priest,  especially  on  cer- 
tain important  occasions  of  family  life,  or  the  boad  of 
the  household  might  act  as  priest.  In  public  religion 
a  class  of  priests  took  the  lead ;  it  was  felt  that  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  had  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  from 
this  notion  perhaps  belicf  in  incantations  tlerived  its 
birth.  In  some  rcligions  the  liturgical  furms  have 
been  excessively  minutę  and  elaborate.  We  bave  al- 
ready referred  to  tbe  religion  of  Iran  as  an  example  of 
this.  Tbe  Aresta  is  chieHy  liturgical.  The  first  part 
of  the  Yacna,  and  a  snialler  coUection,  the  Yispered, 
consist  principally  of  praises,  tbanksgiyings,  and  inWta- 
tions  addressed  to  various  superior  beings  to  be  present 
at  the  offerings  of  the  Uaoma  and  at  otber  celebrations. 
The  Ycsłits  or  Yasts,  a  part  of  the  Kborda-Avesta 
(lesser  Ayesta),  consist  of  prayers  and  praises  addressed 
to  particular  objecŁs  of  yeneration,  as  to  Mithras,  Ve- 
rethragna  or  BehrAm,  and  the  souls  of  the  good.  In 
the  early  religion  of  India  the  three  tirst  Yedas  are 
chieHy  liturgical.  Tbe  Kig-Ycda  oontains  about  a 
thousand  hymns  in  ten  books,  the  first  seyen  of  which 
ix)nsist  of  hymns  addressed  to  Agni,  the  tire-god,  to 
Indra,  and  othera.  In  the  ninth  bouk  are  claased  hymns 
intendcd  to  be  sung  while  the  Soma  offering  is  in  prep- 
aration.  The  Saroa-Veda  takes  most  of  its  materials 
Ijrom  the  Rig,  and  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of 
chanting.  The  Yajur-Yeda  cousists  of  formulas  proper 
to  accompany  the  yarious  actions  of  religious  worship, 
and  belongs  to  a  timc  when  the  worship  had  become 
oomplicated  and  the  importance  of  tbe  priest  had  in- 
creased.  The  Romans  were  in  their  early  days  a  de- 
vout  and  reyerential,  but  also  a  formal  people.  The 
aarae  ailherence  to  legał  precedent  which  built  up  their 
law  appeared  in  the  minutę  obseryances  of  their  re- 
ligion; formulas  of  words  had  a  certain  independent 
powcr ;  a  breach  of  silence  at  prayer  and  sacrilice  was 
omtnou8;  the  eyocations  addressed  to  the  diyinities  of 
con(iuered  towns  that  they  would  leaye  their  old  abodes 
were  concciyctl  to  hayc  the  forcc  of  a  charm ;  and  they 
were  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  what  god  was  the  especial 
guardian  of  Romę,  iest  their  enemies  sbould  practice  the 
same  eyocations  against  them.  In  India,  also,  prayer 
was  thuught  of  as  haying  a  magical  power.  Tbe  old 
inyocatiun  of  the  sun,  callcd  the  Gayatrif  is  of  such  po- 
tence,  it  is  said,  that  the  Brahmin  can  obtain  happiness 
by  it  whetbcr  he  performs  otber  religious  seryices  or 
not.  The  repeating  of  it  in  the  roorning  dawn  until 
the  sun  appears  remoyes  eycry  unperceived  fault  of 

'^  night,  and  a  simiiar  repctition  in  the  eyening  twi- 


light  is  eąnally  effectoid  (Wuttke,  «.  c  toL  ii,  §  106, 
from  Manu,  ii,  »7, 101, 102). 

The  offerings  and  sacrilicea  of  a  puUic  naturę  wen 
usually  attended  by  lustrations,  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  pargatioiis  of  a  propitiatory  char- 
acter  practiced  by  those  who  aought  cleaoaing  from 
guilU  Both  kinds  of  Instrations,  howeyer,  bad  the 
same  morał  idea,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  mind,  for  their 
fouodation.  In  or  near  the  Greek  temples,  and  mark- 
ing  the  diyision  linę  between  profane  and  aacred  groond, 
stood  the  yessel  of  holy  water  (perirrhanterium),  fur 
the  uses  of  those  who  entered  the  pure  interior.  After 
this  preparation  caroe  the  offerings  with  prayers  and 
praises.  In  some  nations  there  was  a  time  when  these 
offerings  were  only  unbloody,  or  at  leaat  the  błoody  of- 
ferings or  8acri6ce8  plajred  a  smali  part.  The  institu* 
tions  of  Nuroa  sanctioned  only  such  thinga  aa  the  fnuts 
of  the  field,  and  the  mola  saka,  or  broken  gnina  of 
spelt  mixeii  with  salt.  Not  eyen  inoenae  was  then 
used  by  the  simple  Romana.  The  uaages  cbanged 
greatly  in  this  particular  at  a  later  time,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  aettlementa  in  Southern  Italy. 
Among  the  HindDs  horses  and  homed  cattle  were  fre- 
quent  yictima  in  the  earlier  times,  bot  afterwards  be> 
came  leaa  common.  In  the  booka  of  the  Ayeata  Iittle 
or  nothing  is  said  of  animal  aacrificee,  but  it  ia  pre> 
scribed  that  for  certain  offencea  (aa  a  fine  or  an  atone- 
ment?)  a  hnndred  smaller  cattle  ahould  be  offered  up. 
But  in  Persian  history,  whether  in  accordance  with  or 
in  yiolation  of  the  precepta  of  the  religion,  mention  is 
madę  of  animal  yictima.  Xerxe8  on  his  march  towards 
Greece  honorcd  the  Trojan  Athena  by  sacrificing  a 
thousand  cows.  At  the  Strymon  the  Magi  offered  up 
wbite  horses,  and  at  a  spot  in  Thrace  called  the  Ninę 
Roads  nine  boys  and  nine  girls  from  among  the  natiye 
inhabitanta  were  buried  aliye.  Strabo  remarka  that  no 
pieces  of  the  yictim  were  gtyen,  aa  elsewhere,  to  the 
gods,  sińce  they  had  need  only  of  the  animal's  souL 
Instead  of  yictima^  the  great  offiering  in  the  Indian  re- 
ligion of  the  Yedic  period  was  that  of  the  Soma,  an  as- 
clepias  or  some  otber  plant  of  the  milk-weed  tribe,  tbe 
stalk  of  which  was  crushed  between  Stones,  and  the 
narcotic  juice,  mised  with  butter,  was  left  to  ferment. 
This  mixture  waa  supposed  to  nourish,  atrengtbcn,  and 
eyen  intoxicate  the  gods.  The  most  absurd  aupersti- 
tions  were  oonnected  with  this  aacred  substance :  it  was 
originally  in  heayen,  and  came  down  with  the  rain  to 
the  eartti ;  it  was  something  that  a  man  might  offer  to 
the  higher  go<ls  only,  and  could  feel  that  he  had  ren- 
dered  a  fayor  by  it,  and  had  a  right  to  a  return.  Final- 
ly  the  Soma  became  identified  with  the  moon-god  as 
the  canse  of  fruitfulnesa.  An  offering  called  by  a  oor- 
responding  name  in  Iran,  the  Uaoma,  and  obtained  from 
the  same  or  simiiar  planta,  played  a  great  pait  in  the 
seryices  of  the  old  religion  of  that  country.  Simiiar 
notiona  that  the  diyine  powers  partook  of  and  enjoyed 
sacrificea  which  were  offered  to  them  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  many  religious,  but  probably  nonę  ao  ex- 
trayagant. 

Sacri6ces  of  yictims,  or  bloody  offerings,  were  aooner 
or  later  almost  uniyersaL  What  yictim  sbould  be  ae- 
lected  depended  on  a  yariety  of  considerations.  Some- 
times  it  was  an  animal  that  injured  the  gifla  preaented 
to  a  god,  or  injured  that  which  he  protccted,  as  a  goat, 
the  destroyer  of  the  yine,  was  offered  to  Dionysus,  and 
a  swine,  w hich  rooted  in  the  ground,  to  Demeter.  Some- 
times  it  was  an  animal  under  the  god'a  protection. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  aymbolisra  in  the  sacri- 
fice,  as  when  a  black-colored  animal  was  offered  to  the 
Dii  Manea  at  Romę,  or  a  hcifer  neyer  yoked  to  Minerya. 
In  Egypt,  notwithstanding  that  the  number  off  sacred 
animals  was  yery  considerable,  otber  yictima  were  se- 
lected  for  offerings.  Thus  a  pig  waa  preaented  to  tbe 
god  answering  to  Hercules  and  ifiacnlapiua,  bot  not  to 
Sarapis;  a  sheep  to  the  roother  of  the  gods,  but  not  to 
\  Isis ;  a  cat  to  Horus;  a  cockroach,or  aoroe  kind  of  bhtta 
I  at  least,  to  the  goddeaa  identified  with  Thetia. 
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Throughout  a  laii^  part  of  the  world  human  beings 
were  oiTercd  la  sacńfices  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  farther  back  we  penetrate  into  antiąuity  the 
morę  commoD  is  this  horrtd  practice.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it,  the  sacńfice  of  children,  espectaUy  of  the 
first-boni,  and  that  of  grown-up  men.  The  fint  appears 
in  countiiea  where  the  worahip  of  Moloch — perhaps  of 
Baal  and  otber  kindred  gods — ^pieyailed,  aa  in  Phoeni- 
cia,  the  land  of  Ganaan,  Moab,  perhaps,  and  Carthage, 
aiid  traces  of  the  same  may  be  foand  in  the  ialand  of 
Crete.  Also  in  some  parta  of  this  continent  the  same 
practice  aeems  to  hare  gained  some  footing.  To  this 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi,  7),  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xx, 
2-5).  the  hlstońcal  books  (2  Kings  xvi,  3 ;  comp.  Deut. 
xii,  31),  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  refer,  uniess 
in  flome  of  these  pasrages  simple  iustration  by  fire  with- 
out  buming  may  be  intended.  But  far  morę  common 
was  the  sacrifice  of  grown-up  men.  As  nations  grew 
morę  humane,  this  practice  was  softened  down ;  either 
men  condemned  to  death,  wfao  had  to  die  at  any  ratę, 
were  selected  as  the  yictims,  or  a  person  was  scourged 
or  cnt  only  until  the  blood  ran,  or  the  rite  was  per- 
formed  upon  an  image  substituted  for  a  human  being. 
Such  sotNBtitulion  can  be  traced  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Konie.  In  India  human  sacńfices  were  introduced, 
when  the  obscene  and  cruel  Siva  religion  spread  among 
the  people,  into  his  worship  and  that  of  his  wife  Durga, 
or  KalL  The  Kalika-Pur&na  is  dted  by  Ward  and 
otbera  as  saying  that  Kali  "felt  a  pleasure  for  a  month 
in  the  blood  of  fish  olTered  to  her;  for  nine  months  in 
that  of  wild  animals;  for  a  hundred  years  in  that  of  a 
tiger;  and  in  that  of  a  lion,  a  stag,  or  a  man,  for  a  thou- 
sand  years.  Three  men*8  blood  appease  her  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  The  offeriug  of  blood  is  like  the 
dńnk  of  the  goda  (the  Soma) ;  Brahma  and  all  the  gods 
assemble  at  the  offering''(Ward,  iii,  174 ;  Wuttke,  ii,  355; 
A  fiat  Rea.  v,  371).  In  other  countriea,  aa  in  Gaul,  in 
Hexico,  in  Peru,  above  all  in  Mexico,  this  practice  aa- 
sumed  frightful  proportions,  showing  how  man  can  be 
debased  and  madę  savage  by  his  religion.  There  is 
groand  for  bcliering  that  cannibalLsm  may  have  grown 
out  of  the  aacrificial  feasts  afler  battle,  when  an  enemy 
was  slaughtered  to  the  gods  who  gave  the  yictory. 

We  ask  at  this  stage  of  the  subject,  what  was  the 
mfaning  of  pagan  offerings?  As  they  understood  their 
religious  rites,  tbe  unbloody  were  expres8ions  of  grati- 
tnde  and  acknowledgment  for  protection.  Whatever 
tbe  form  of  offering  was,  the  god  was  conceived  of  as 
being  pleaaed  with  them.  How  did  they  account  for 
this  pleasure?  There  are  traces  of  the  conception  that 
the  gods  enjoyed  offerings  as  we  enjoy  food.  The  faith 
of  the  Aryan  race  in  regard  to  the  Soma  offering,  and 
the  idea  that  the  smoke  of  buming  aacrificea  was  agree- 
able  to  the  diyinities,  show  the  grosser  forros  of  anthro- 
pomorphism.  Sacrificea  of  a  public  naturę  may  be  re- 
ganled  as  feasts  to  which  a  god  or  gods  were  invited ; 
ihe  altar  was  the  public  hearth ;  the  yictiro  was  par- 
taken  of  by  all  the  worshippers  after  due  purgations, 
libatioiw,  and  other  preparations ;  the  god  had  his  share 
of  Łhc  meal,  which  went  up  to  him  in  the  skics.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  however,  the  feeling  no  doubt 
was  that  the  worahipper  gave  up  soroething  of  valuc, 
and  thus  showed  his  deyotion  to  hia  protector.  But 
this  esplanation  doea  not  exhauat  the  entire  meaning 
of  animal  sacrifices.  Thus  certain  animals  not  used  for 
food.  as  dogs,  horses,  wolyes,  bears,  and  even  asscs,  were 
in  some  Greek  rites  the  appropriate  yictims,  the  prob- 
able  leason  for  which  is  given  by  K.  Ottfried  Muller 
{Dorier,  i,  279)  that  animals  hated  by  a  particular  god 
he  would  be  pleased  to  see  bleeding  at  his  altar.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  dog  to  Hecate  may  be  accounted  fur  from 
the  dog*8  bajring  at  the  moon,  and  of  a  stag  to  Artemis 
because  she  was  a  huntress. 

But  there  were  also  propitiatory  sacrifices  reqnircd 
by  a  feeling  of  guilŁ  and  of  dread.  Herc  life  is  givcn 
for  life.  It  seems  impossible  to  put  less  meaning  into 
Buch  ritct  than  that  the  worshipper  acknowledged  his 


life  to  be  forfeitcd,  and  hoped  by  somcthing  which  not 
only  had  yalue  but  was  also  a  living  object,  to  ayert 
through  confession  madę  in  this  way  the  diyiue  wrath. 
Human  sacrifices  were  still  morę  significant.  In  the 
case  of  children,  especially  of  the  first-bom,  the  suppo- 
sition  that  the  first-fniits  were  consecrated  and  devoted, 
as  an  expre8sion  of  gratitude,  does  not  seem  at  all  natu- 
ral.  It  was,  in  short,  a  sacrifice  madę  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family,  caused  by  a  painful  sense  of  Ul  desert ;  it 
was  giying  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul. 
The  morę  generał  sacrifices  of  human  beings,  especially 
of  grown-up  men,  which  took  place  most  frequently 
where  some  great  crime  had  been  committed  by  persons 
unknown,  or  when  pestilence  or  defeat  by  enemies  bc- 
tokened  tbe  wrath  of  protecting  dirinities,  must  be  re- 
garded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  way  of 
transferring  and  appeasing  divine  anger.  Wrath  de- 
manded  or  exposed  to  death.  The  death  of  one  or 
morę  freed  the  rest.  In  the  Greek  rayths,  the  self-de- 
yotion  of  an  Innocent  virgtn,  like  Macaria  in  the  llera- 
didcB  of  Euripides,  and  in  Roman  history  morę  clearly 
the  act  of  the  two  Decii,  father  and  son,  their  self-con- 
secration,  and  in  the  case  of  the  younger  the  deyotion 
of  the  hostile  army,  point  to  a  faith  that  yictory  migbt 
be  secured  by  yoluntary  death  for  others.  This  is  the 
high^t  form  that  human  sacrifice  took  in  heathen  an- 
tiquity. 

It  rcmains  to  giyc  the  briefest  possible  estimate  of 
the  heathen  religions  in  their  infiuences  on  man.  With 
regard  to  their  lower  forms,  as  scen  in  wild  races,  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  religions  of  fear;  dread  of  supe- 
rior powers  weighs  on  the  minds  even  of  light-hearted 
African  negroes.  A  feeling  of  sin,  and  3'et  a  yer%'  faint 
and  half-conscious  one,  must  be  prcsupposed  in  their 
minds  in  order  that  this  dread  may  exist;  but  the 
dread  is  greatly  incrcased  by  magie  practices  which 
are  kept  up  by  priestly  imposture.  In  the  higher 
races  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  morał  sentiments  which 
must  grow  up  in  well-ordered  civil  communities,  the 
religions  of  paganism  haye  been  eleyated  in  their  morał 
tonę;  that  uuder  them  men  haye  morę  or  less  risen  into 
art,  freedora,  philosophy;  that  great  individual  char- 
acters  haye  appeared  in  such  countries,  and  that  toler- 
ably  high  standards  of  morał  exce]lence  haye  countcr- 
acted  depraying  infiuences  from  bad  religions  or  bad 
institutions.  But  there  are  some  necessary  eyils  in 
polythcism,  owing  to  its  yery  naturę.  They  honor 
power  rather  than  characier,  sińce  it  was  diyine  powcr 
in  objects  of  naturę  that  impressed  itself  chicfly  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence  absolutism  and  ambition  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  religions  sentiment.  It  was 
the  worship  of  beings  of  limited  attributes^  morę  or  less 
ttiw/er  (he  control  of  fate,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
not  from  etemify — not  authors  of  the  world,  but  parts  of 
the  world,  local  in  their  spheres  of  operation  and  func- 
tions.  There  could  therefore  be  no  unwersal  religion. 
Buddhism  spread  because  it  was  an  atheism  which 
abolished  castc  and  limited  transmigration,  and  which 
allowed  the  cultus  in  the  countries  where  it  travelled 
to  continue.  There  was,  further,  a  want  of  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  to  his  divinity ;  cven  rid- 
icule  of  them  in  the  comic  raimes  of  the  Grceks  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  the  people  treated  the  idols 
with  great  indignity.  These  religions  could  not  resist 
any  increase  of  knowledge,  but  gave  way  to  scepticism, 
and  this  brought  on  national  ruin.  But  the  heayiest 
charge  almost  eyerywhere  against  paganism  was  its 
sensuality,  not  in  the  lower  races  only,  but  in  the  higher; 
not  so  much  in  earlier  times  as  at  the  acme  of  refine- 
ment.  The  mythologies  were  impure.  The  gods  wero 
depraycd,  and  examples  of  wickcdness.  Licentiousness 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  religion.  On  this 
point  a  long  chapter  roight  be  written ;  but  it  is  bctter 
to  pass  uyer  this  in  silence,  and  to  close  with  saying 
that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  no  maligner  when 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman?. 
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IIL  Liłeraiurf.—TTOTtt  Łhe  immenee  mass  of  worka 
reUting  to  the  pagan  religions  we  can  oniy  make  a 
selection. 

1.  Works  on  łhe  PhUosophy  of  Religion  or  of  Pagan- 
Min.— Constant,  De  la  ReUffion,  etc.  (Paris,  1824-1831,  5 
vols.) ;  Hcgel,  ReligiontpkUosophie  (2  yols. ;  in  Werke, 
Tols.  xi,  xii,  Berlin,  1840) ;  Wuttke,  Ge$cL  d,  Ileiden- 
thums  (Breslau,  1852, 1853,  2  voI&^  uniiiiished) ;  Schel- 
ling,  Philog,  d.  Mythologie  (in  Werke^  pt.  ii,  yols.  i,  ii, 
Stuttgard,  1856, 1857) ;  Pfleiderer,  Da«  Wesen  d,  Religion 
(Leips.  1869,  2  yola.) ;  seyeral  worka  of  Max  Muller,  as 
bis  Science  of  Religion^  etc 

2.  Erplanations  of  Mythology,—{a^  From  the  Old 
Testament,  its  eyents  and  characters,  as  by  Yossiua,  De 
(heohgia  geniili  (Amsterdam,  1642);  Huet,  Demonstr, 
ecangeL  (Paris,  1672) ;  and  otbers  of  tfaat  scbool,  now 
nearly  forgotlen.  (6.)  K.  Ottf.  MlUler,  ProUgonu  zu 
einer  uńssenschafL  Mythologie  (Gótting.  1825);  Max 
Muller  in  bis  second  course  of  /^cfures  on  Languoge, 

3.  General  Pragmatical  Treałiies  on  l/eałhen  Religions 
or  Afythologies,  —  Banier  (Paris,  1710-1738)  and  Jacob 
Bryant,  now  forgotten ;  Creuzer,  Symbolik  (Ist  ed.  1819- 
1821,  4  yols.),  witb  Mone*s  lleidenth.  d,  nórdl,  Europas 
(Leips.  und  Darmstadt,  1822,  1823,  2  yols.) ;  Meiners, 
AUgemeine  Gesch,  d,  Religionen  (Hanoyer,  1806, 1807,  2 
yols.) ;  Stuhr,  Relig,  Sysleme  des  Orients  (Berlin,  1835- 
1838,  2  yoK);  SĆhwenk,  Mythologie  (Frankf.-on-the 
Main,  1843-1853,  7  yols.) ;  Eckermann,  Uh-b,  der  Re- 
ligionsgesch.  u,  Mythologie  (Halle,  1848,  1849,  4  yols.). 

4.  The  A  ncient  Mythiographers. — (o.)  Heathen  authors, 
as  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra;  Plutarch,  De  Isidi  et  Osiri 
(Parthey's  ed.,  Berlin,  1850).  (6.)  The  attacks  on  hca- 
thenism  by  early  Christian  writers,  as  Clement  of  Alex. 
in  \\\&Prołrept,  and  in  part  of  the  Stromata ;  Theodoret, 
De  Gracor.  affecł.  cur.f  witb  the  Latin  writers,  esp.  Ar- 
nobius,  Augustine  in  parts  of  the  Cify  of  Godj  Julius 
Firmicus,  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantius,  etc. 

6.  Writers  on  the  Greek  Religion  and  Mythology, — Lo- 
hecW^  A glaophamus  on  the  Mysteries,  etc.  (Konigsb.  1829, 
2  yols.) ;  Jacobi,  IJandtcorterb,  d,  gr,  w.  runu  Mythol, 
(Lcips.  1835,  2  yols.) ;  Preller'8  Demeter  u.  Persephone 
(Ilamb.  1837),  his  articles  in  Pauly's  Encyklop,^  and  his 
Griech,  Mythol.  (3d  ed.  cdited  by  Plew,  Berlin,  1872- 
1876, 2  yols.) ;  Wclcker'8  Griech,  Gótterlehre  (Góttingen, 
1857-1802,  3  yols.);  Gerhard,  Griech.  MythoL  (Beriin, 
1854.  1855,  2  yols.) ;  Braun,  Griechische  Gótterlehre 
(Hamb.  u.  Gotha,  1854) ;  the  second  yol.  of  Herman n*8 
Ijehrb,  d.  Griecftischen  Alterthums  (Isc  ed.  Heidelberg, 
18-16) ;  Grotc's  Greece,  yol.  i:  and  the  writers  on  Greek 
art. 

6.  Writers  on  the  Roman  and  Italie  Religions.— K,  O. 
Muller,  Die  Etrusker  (Beriin,  1828,  2  yols.) ;  Gerhard, 
IHe  Gotłer  d.  Etrusker;  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Romer 
(Erlangcn,  1836,  2  yols.);  Constant,  Du  Polythiisme 
Rom.  (Paris,  1833,  2  yols.);  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
naten  (Gotha,  1839) ;  Arabrosch,  Studien  (Breslau,  1839) ; 
Merkel's  ed.  of  Ovid's  Fasłi  (Beriin,  1841) ;  Marąuardt, 
in  yol.  iy  of  the  Bekker-Marquardt  Ilandb.  d.  Rom.  A  Ił. 
(Leips.  1856);  rreWefu  Rom.  Mythologie  (Beriin,  1858). 

7.  Egyptian  Mythology. — JabIonski*s  Pantheon  .Egypł. 
(Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1750-1752);  Lepsius,  Ueber  d. 
ersten  dgyp.  Gółterkreis  (in  the  "  Trans,  of  the  Berlin 
Acad."  1851) ;  also  his  Todłenbuch  (Leips.  1842);  Bun- 
sen,  AegypłeiCs  Stelle,  etc.  (in  Germ.  and  Engl.;  bk.  i 
esp.  treats  of  the  religion) ;  Duncker,  Gesch.  desAlteiih. 
(Ist  ed.  Beri.  1852;  yol.  i  treats  of  Eg}'pt;  four  eilitions 
hayc  appeared);  Roth,  Gesch.  der  abendidnd.  Philos. 
(in  yoL  i.  Mannheim,  1802);  alao  works  of  Wilkinson 
and  others  on  Egyptian  antiq.,  Bnigsch.  etc. 

8.  Shemiłic  Religions. — Mover8,  iJie  Phónizier  (Beri. 
u.  Bonn,  1849-1856,  2  yols.) ;  Duncker  {ut  sup.  in  yol. 
ii) ;  the  writers  on  Assyr.  and  Babyl.  monuments,  as 
Ijayard,  the  Bawlinsons,  Oppert,  G.  Smith,  Le  Normant, 
Schrader,  in  his  A»syr,-babylon.  Ktilinschriften  (I^ips. 
1872),  and  Keilinschr,  u.  das  Alłe  Testament  (Giessen, 
1872). 

9.  Jranian  Religion,SnieQc]f  in  his  A  resłUj  with  in- 


troductions,  and  in  other  worka  ;  Windischman^s  Zoro- 
asłrische  Słud.  (Basie,  1831);  Roth  (uł  sup.  in  vol.  i); 
Haug,  Essays  (Bombay,  1862) ;  Duncker  {ut  sup.  in  yol 
ii,  of  which  the  third  ed.  [1867]  appeared  also  with  the 
title,  Gesch.  d.  A  ryer.). 

10.  Indian  ReUgions.^BeaidcB  the  writers  on  the  Yedic 
literaturę  and  transl.  of  the  Yedas,  Laasen,  Ind.  AUer' 
thumskunde  (4  yols. ;  in  yoL  i,  p.  785-792) ;  Duncker 
(uŁ  sup.  in  yol.  ii);  Max  Muller,  in  aeyeral  works; 
Whitney,  Or.  and  Ling,  Studies  (New  York,  1873); 
Wuttke  (ut  sup.  in  yoL  i) ;  Ward'8  Fteir,  etc  (Lttud. 
1822,  8  yols.) ;  with  the  writers  on  fiuddhism,  aa  Bour- 
nouf,  Koppen,  etc. 

11.  Chinese  Religwn*. — Wuttke  {ut  sup.  in  yol.  ii); 
a  number  of  transL,  as  of  the  Shu-King,  by  Gaubi  and 
De  Guignea  (Paris,  1770) ;  of  Meng-Tsen,  by  Sunislas 
Julien  (Paris,  1824);  the  Y-King,  by  Mohl  (1834); 
Tshuhi,  by  Neumann  (1837);  Legge^s  Chinese  Clatsia; 
also  Stuhr's  Reichs-Rtligion  d.  Chinesen ;  Plath,  Relig,  u. 
CuUus  d.  alten  Chinesen  (2  pts.,  reprintcd  froro  "■  Trins- 
actions  of  the  Koyal  Bavarian  Academy*');  together 
with  works  of  Du  Ualde,  Gutzlaff,  Williams,  De  Mailla, 
etc 

12.  Xorłhem  European  and  Asiałic  ReUgions.—(a.) 
Celtic:  Dayies,  Myth.ofthe  Druids  (Loud.  1809) ;  Moue 
and  Eckermann  {ut  sup.^.  (6.)  German:  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  MythoL  (Ist  ed.  Góttingen,  1835) ;  transl.  of 
the  Edda;  Anderson,  Northern  MythoL  (Chicago,  1874). 
(c.)  SIavic :  Monę,  Ackermann,  Schwenk  (ut  sup.).  (</.) 
Finnish :  Caatren,  Yorlesungen  uber  d.Jin,  MythoL 

13.  Religions  ofLower  Races.— W  aitz,  A  ttthrop.  (Leipe. 
1859-1872, 6  yols.,  the  last  by  Garland) ;  Tyler's  Ptimi- 
tive  CuUure  (Lond.  1871,  2  yols.);  J.  G.  MuUer,  Amer. 
Urrelig.  (Basie,  1867) ;  Brinton,  Myths  oftke  New  World; 
Wuttke  {ut  sup.  in  yol.  i) ;  Meiners  {ut  sup.) ;  Des  Bros- 
ses,  IHeux Fełickes ;  Schultzc,  Fetischismus  (Leips.  1871); 
Morgan,  i4nc.  Socieły  (N.  Y.  1877) ;  acoounts  by  School- 
craft,  Catlin,  and  earlier  writers  on  the  Amer.  Indiana; 
Galitzin*s  transl.  of  Wrangcll,  /^  Kord  et  la  SUtiiie; 
hiatoriea  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  trayellers  in  Africa :  £1- 
lis's  Polynesia,  etc  In  Waitz  copious  lista  of  yoyagen 
and  trayellera  arc  giyen.     (T.  D.  VY.) 

Pomarancio  is  the  sumarae  of  Cristoforo  Bok* 
CALLi,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  achool.  He  was 
bom  in  1552  at  Pomarancio,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Niccolo 
Circignani,  who  took  him  to  Romę  quite  young  to  ass^ist 
him  in  hia  works.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Ignazio  Danti,  he  belped,  with  Tempcsti,  Rafael- 
lino  da  Keggio,  the  younger  Palma,  and  aome  othcns 
in  finishing  the  logge  of  Raffaelle.  This  work  betni; 
achieyed,  he  painted.  on  slate,  for  Santa  Maria  dogW 
Angcli  at  Romę,  a  Deałh  of  A  nanias  and  Sapphira,  a 
masterpiece  that  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  copied  un 
mosaic  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  AOer  painting  at 
San  GioYonni  di  Latrano  The  Baptism  of  Consłanliaf, 
at  San  Giacomo  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  San  (irc- 
gorio  a  Sł.  A  ndreu^,  one  of  his  best  works,  he  was  selcct- 
ed  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Loretto,  gctting 
the  preference  of  Guido  and  Carayaggio.  The  lat  ter 
ayenged  himself  by  haying  his  riyal*s  face  disfigured  by 
a  spadassin.  The  cupola  of  Loretto,  in  the  omamenia- 
tion  of  which  Roncalli  was  assisted  by  Jaconeiti,  Pictro 
Lombardo,  and  Lorenzo  Garbieri,  olTers  a  great  yariety 
and  abundance  of  subjects.  Although  these  paintin^^ 
haye  sufiered  much,  some  heada  of  uncommon  beaiity 
are  still  discemible.  Some  subjects  from  Łhe  life  of  tbe 
Yirgin,  executed  by  Pomarancio,  were  the  occasion  of 
his  being  madę  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  by 
Paul  V.  He  worked  in  diyers  otber  places  ofthe 
Picentino:  there  is  a  Noli  me  tangere  at  the  Ennitaiii 
of  San  Seyerino ;  a  St.  Francis  in  Prayers,  at  San 
Agostino  of  Ancona ;  a  St.  Palatin  at  Osimo ;  and  at  tbe 
Palazzo  Galii  of  the  same  place  is  a  Judgment  of  Salo- 
mon, which  Lanzi  asserts  to  be  his  beat  fresco.  Duriog 
a  rather  protracted  stay  at  (lenoa,  he  embellished  its 
churches  and  palaces  with  works  fit  to  compete  witb 
the  bcst  of  the  century.    We  men  tion  further  amoog 
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his  paintings  Tke  Marifrdom  of  St.  Simon,  at  tbe 
Pinacothek  of  Munich,  and  a  yirgin  $hedding  Teart 
ottr  tke  Bodjf  of  ker  Son,  at  Łhę  Muaeum  of  Madrid. 
His  manner  U  very  variable|  and  reminds  now  of  the 
BomaD,  now  of  the  Florentine  school;  sometimes  it 
oomes  near  to  tbe  Yenettan  itchaoL  liia  colore  are 
brighter  and  morę  briUiant  in  hU  freaoos  than  in  his 
oiJ  -  paintings.  He  likes  to  adom  bis  subjects  with 
besutifiil  landscapes  of  grcat  effect  Unfortunately, 
foUowing  tbe  ezample  of  bis  masters.  be  was  too  often 
assisted  by  bis  pupils;  bence  some  weak  parts  in  bis 
works.  Ue  is  cbarged  also  with  some  errors  of  per- 
spective.  He  died  at  Romę  in  1626.  See  Lanzi,  IJisł, 
ofPaintert  (see  Index) ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  ofthe  Fitte 
^r/«|8.T.  BoncallL 

Pomaranoio  is  also  a  sumame  by  wbicb  Niccolo 
CiRCiGNANi  is  generally  known.  He  was  a  painter  ofthe 
Florentine  scbool  of  tbe  16th  century,  and  was  bom  at 
Pomanncioi,  near  Yolterra.  He  was  probably  a  dL<ici- 
ple  of  TitiaUf  wbose  assistant  be  was  in  bis  works  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Belyedere,  in  tbe  Yatican.  He 
anrired  at  Romę  quite  yonn^:^,  and  painted  thcre  a 
ntimber  of  frescos,  among  wbicb  we  mention  tbe  cu- 
pola  of  Sl  Pudentiana,  Tke  Lord  śurrounded  by  Angeb 
(tribune  of  S.  Giovanni  Paolo),  Sł,  Jokn  tke  Baptist 
(church  of  tbe  Consolazione),  and  tbirty-two  borrible 
Scenę*  of  Martyrdom  (San  Stefano  Rotondo),  yigorous, 
bat  esecuted  with  little  care.  It  is  prubable  that 
Pomarancio  spent  tbe  last  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  where  be  died  after  1591 ;  for  the  works  wbicb 
mnst  be  referred  to  his  last  period  are  all  among  nu- 
merous  paintings  of  bis  preseryed  in  Yolterra.  At  S. 
Giusto  a  Dtscent  from  tke  Cross  is  signed  "  Nicolaus 
Circinianus  di  Ripomarance  pingebat  A.D.  1580;*'  and 
at  tbe  Battisterio,  on  an  AscensUm,  one  of  his  best 
works,  we  read,  ^  Nicolans  de  Circignanis  Yolaterranus 
pingebat  anno  1591."  In  tbe  cathedral ofthe  same  city 
there  remains  ofthe  frescos  with  wbicb  he  bad  adorned 
tbe  tribune  a  God-Fatker;  at  St  Piętro,  in  Selci,  an 
Annunciaiion  (oil-painting),  and  at  San  Francesco  a 
Piefa.  Pomarancio  was  frequently  aided  by  bis  pupils, 
tbe  best  known  of  whora  are  Cristoforo  Roncalli,  called 
also  Pomarancio,  and  bis  own  son,  Antonio  Circignani, 
who  remained  in  obscurity  during  his  father^s  lifetiroe, 
and  came  suddenly  into  repute  by  tbe  paintings  with 
which  be  adorned  a  cbapel  of  Santa  Maria  Traspontina 
at  Komę :  tbey  exhibit  some  features  successfully  bor- 
rowed  from  Baroccio.  At  Florence,  under  the  portico 
of  the  hospital  of  S.  Matteo,  be  painted  some  frescos  in 
1614 :  Tke  Disputation  ttitk  tke  Docłors;  Tke  Massacre 
o/ tke  JwMcents;  Tke  Adoration  oftke  Kings ;  and  Tke 
Naiirity.  Called  at  a  maturę  age  to  Citt^  di  Castello, 
Antonio  lired  there  sereral  years,  painting  for  churches 
and  prirate  persons.  U  is  beliered  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years  he  settled  again  in  the  rillage  of  Poma- 
rancio, the  cradle  of  his  family,  where  be  died  in  1630. 
See  Lanzi,  Hist,  oftke  Pawters;  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  ArtSy  8.  r. 

Pomarins,  Samukl  Baumoartbn,  a  German  Lu- 
therftn  divine,  was  bora  April  26,  1624,  near  Wintzig, 
in  Silesia.  II  is  father,  a  miller,  was  oppoAe<l  to  his  pre- 
dilection  for  study,  and  he  bad  many  ubstacles  to  sur- 
moant  before  be  could  get  througb  bis  course  of  studies 
at  the  college.  He  pursued  bis  studies  at  Bresiau,  Frań  k- 
fort,  and  Wittenberg.  On  Jan.  1,  1653,  be  was  called 
to  Beahin,  in  Silesia,  but  soon  went  to  that  portion  of 
Berlin  then  known  as  Cologne-on-the-Spree  as  deacon 
of  Si.  Peter's,  and  from  thence  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
of  Sc  Jacobu  In  1665  he  was  madę  rector  and  profesaor 
of  theology  at  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hungaria.  On  account 
of  the  peraecution  against  the  evangelical  party,  be  bad 
to  leave  that  ppsition  in  1673,  and  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  be  lectured  on  theology,  preacbing  at  tbe  same 
time.  In  1674  he  went  as  pastor  and  superintendent  to 
Łubcck,  where  be  died,  March  2, 1683.  Alroost  all  tbe 
writings  of  Pomarios  are  of  a  poleipical  naturę,  and  in- 


tended  to  defend  tbe  LuŁberan  tcnets.  He  was  engaged 
in  many  tbeological  disputes  with  Jesuits,  and  even  with 
Protestant  tbeologians.  We  mention  among  bis  works, 
De  NoctambuUs  (Wittenberg,  1649,  1650,  4to):— i>e 
moderatione  tkeohgicd  (ibid.  1674,  4 to): — Dissertatio 
de  reriłate  rdigionit  Lutkerance: — Cotnment,  in  episto- 
lam  Juda :  —  A  nalysin  et  ezepesin  articuhrum  A  ug, 
Confessioni* :  —  De  majestate  S.  Scripturce,  etc.  See 
Jocber,  Geiekrten-Lezikon,  s.  t.;  Chaufepie,  Diet.  Hist. 
8.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirck.'Lexikony  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Pome  (Lat.  pomum^  i.  e.  an  apple)  is  in  ecclesias- 
tic  language  (1)  a  cup  or  bali  filled  with  pcrfumes;  (2) 
a  bali  of  metal  filled  with  hot  water,  and  used  by  the 
priest  to  warm  his  bands  at  the  altar.  It  was  some- 
timcs  madę  four-footed  and  with  rings  of  sUrer. 

Pomegranate,  tbe  Pumca  granatum  of  Linnsus, 
is  by  uniyersal  consent  acknowledged  to  deuote  the 
Heb.  rimmon  ("{'^B*^,  also  fB*^,  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenins,  from  an  Arab.  root  signifying  marrow ;  but 
according  to  Furet,  from  one  signifying  hiood-rtd;  Sept 
podj  poid,  potffKOC,  KwSi»tv;  Yulg.  małum  punieum,  ma- 
lum  granaium,  malogranatum),  a  word  wbicb  occun 
freąuently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used  to  designate  either 
tbe  pomegranate-tree  or  its  fruit.  It  is  described  in  tbe 
works  of  tbe  Arabs  by  tbe  name  roman,  Tbe  pome- 
granate is  a  native  of  Asia;  and  we  may  tracę  it  from 
Syria,  througb  Persia,  eyen  to  tbe  mountains  of  Nortb* 
em  India.  It  is  common  in  Nortbem  Africa.  Tbe 
pomegranate  is  not  likely  to  bave  been  a  native  of 
Egypt;  it  must,  however,  have  been  cultirated  there 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  tbe  Israelites,  wbcn  in  the 
desert,  lamented  tbe  loss  of  its  frait  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  (Numb.  xx,  5) — this  "  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of 
viue8,  or  of  pomegranates.*^  The  tree,  with  its  charac- 
teristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is  easily  recognised  on  tbe 
Egyptian  sculptures  (Wiikinson,  Anc.  EgyptianSf  i,  36, 
ed.  1854).  That  it  was  produced  in  Palestine  during 
tbe  same  early  ages  is  evident  from  the  spies  bringing 
some  back  when  sent  into  Canaan  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
land  it  was;  for  we  are  tobl  that  tbey  "came  unto  tbe 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  etc,  and  tbey  brought  of  tbe 
pomegranates  and  ofthe  figs"  (Numb.  xiii,  53;  comp. 
also  Deut.  viii,  8).  The  Yillages  or  towns  of  Rimmon 
(Josh.  XV,  82),  Gatb- rimmon  (xxi,  25),  £n-riromon 
(Neb.  xi,  29),  possibly  derived  their  names  from  pome- 
granato-trees  wbicb  grew  in  their  yicinity.  These  trees 
suffered  occasionally  from  the  derastations  of  locusts 
(Joel  i,  12;  see  also  Hag.  ii,  19).  Mention  is  madę  of 
"  an  orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant  iv,  13 ;  and  in 
iv,  3  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "  temples")  of  the  Beloved  are 
compared  to  a  section  of  "pomegranate  within  the 
locks,"  in  allusion  to  tbe  beautiful  rosy  color  of  the 
fruit.  Car^^cd  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adomed  the 
tops  ofthe  pillars  in  Solomon*a  Tempie  (1  Kings  vii,  18, 
20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2  Chroń,  iii,  16;  iv,  13);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  oraamented  tbe  hem  of  the  robę  of  the  ephod 
(£xod.  xxviii,  33,  34 ;  xxxix,  24).  This  is  explained 
roystically  by  Pbilo  (Operoy  ii,  153,  226),  and  diflferently 
by  Meyer  {Bldtter  f  kdkere  Wakrkeiłj  x,  85;  see  also 
B&br,  Symbolik,  ii,  123  są.).  The  pomegranate  sccms 
also  to  have  been  used  as  a  holy  symbol  in  beathen  re- 
ligions  (see  Biibr,  Symbol,  ii,  122).  Among  the  later 
Jews  the  pomegranate  was  used  in  some  cases  as  a 
measure  (I^lisbna,  Ckelim,  xvii,  1,  4).  Mention  is  madę 
of  "spiced  winc  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate"  in 
Cant  viii,  2;  with  this  may  be  compared  the  pome- 
granate-wine  (potn;c  oZyoc)  of  which  Dioscorides  (v, 
44)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  Kast.  Char- 
din  says  that  great  ąuantities  of  it  were  madc  in  Per- 
sia, both  for  borne  consumption  and  for  exportation,  in 
his  time  {Script.  Herb,  p.  399;  Harmer,  Obs.  i,  877). 
Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia,  it  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Eastera  nations.  In  tbe 
prescnt  day  it  is  bighly  yalued,  and  travellen  dcscribe 
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aiowv  hiU«,  mu  Ihe  riter  CsbuL  it  ia  uiU  foUDd  in 
Pilestine  (Scholz.  Riu.  p.  140),  Anbia(Nicl)ubr,  Uuctr. 
p.  148),  Kgypt  (l*ocoelie,  KaH,  i,  319),  Eut  and  West 
Indieo,  uid  ■)»  iii  łhe  Kiuthern  couulrin  of  Europę 
(comp.  Hitler,  Erdhimle,  xi,  649  Bq.).  Tbe  pomegnin- 
tu  HM  nell  known  to  the  Ureeks,  being  thc  poa  of 
Theophrutiu  ind  of  Dioocorides  (i,  131).  It  wu  em- 
ployńl  aa  a  mnliciae  by  liippocratn,  uid  in  mentioned 
by  Homer  uoder  the  name  ni/r,  Mippoaed  to  be  af  riios- 
i]icianorii[in;BiHit.<r;f)t  (Athen.  xiv,  (i&0),iiidcall«d 
by  Pliny  Panica  arbor  (liii,  38),  The  Komans  gsi-e  it 
thc  name  or  Panica  becauw  the  iree  iras  intradui-ed 
fram  Carthage;  ila  Engliah  name  is  deriv-ed  from  the 
pomum  granaittm  ("grained  apple")  of  the  Romaiit. 
Yarioua  parta  of  the  plant  vere  employcd  medicinilly. 
aa,  fbr  inalance,  the  rout,  or  rither  ita  bark,  the  flowera 
whicb  ars  called  amrot  by  Dioccorides,  and  the  double 
Sowera  doAnurriołi ;  alao  the  rird  ortbeperiurp,  called 
waticorium  by  the  Romaiw,  and  aitiov  by  DioKoridea. 
Some  ofthe  propertiea  which  thcse  planta  posseas  make 
them  useful  both  aa  dniga  and  ai  medicinH.  In  a  nat- 
tinl  alate  it  ia  but  a  buab,  eigbi  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  atraighc  stem  and  a  larga  number  of  bnnchea,  a  led 
bark,  lance-fiinned  learEs  ot  a  briglit-green  color,  each 

rale,  atar-ahiped,  ind  witbniit  ndor,  ofa  deep-red  color, 
and  producing  around  fmit,green  and  pirtly  red  on  Ihe 
■urface,  but  yellow  within  (comp,  CanL  iv,  8,  and  Cel- 
aiuł,  i,  376.  The  Komana  called  Ihis  fruit  malam  pu- 
ncHtn,  tht  Ainic  appit,  but  aomelinia  b1»  raabiin  gra- 
nalam,  Plin.  xiii,  84;  kyi,  30;  Marceli.  Jftd.  o.  27).  It 
is  ofthe  ahape  and  aiie  of  an  arange,  three  or  foui  inchea 
in  dianKler,  diviiled  inlo  longicudinal  apaitmenta,  in 
which  the  graina  lie  aa  compaclly  aa  corn  on  ihe  cob, 
and  look  much  like  a  pale-red  Indian  corn,  save  that 
they  are  nearly  transparent,  They  ripen  about  the 
middie  oT  Oclober,  and  remain  in  good  condilion  all 
Winter  (Thomaon,  Laiid  aiid  Boot,  ii,  SSi;  but  in 
Auguat,  according  to  Ruasell,  ffat.  łłut.  of  A  Irppo,  i, 
107).  Thev  are  uncommoi.ly  tleehy,  juici-,  and  aweet  to 
iii,  84),  and  are  much  enJo>-ed  b¥  the 
I).    Tbe  rind  ia 
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uaed  in  the  manafactui«  of  morocco  leatber,  and,  to- 
gether  wiih  the  bark,  is  aometimea  uaed  medidniUj  lo 
cspe!  the  Upe-worm.  Huaaell  (Kat  Hut.  of  AIijjki. 
i,  8b,  2d  ed.)  atates  that  "lemoDS  hare  by  no  mfCH 
BUperseded  the  pomegnnite;  the  latler  ia  morę  tuilr 
procuied  through  the  winler,  and  ia  ollen  in  cooking 
prefnred  to  the  lemao.  The  tree  ia  much  ciiltirited  ia 
the  gardena  and  orchards  of  Paleatine  and  Nonlieni 
Syria.  The  fruit  ia  aeldom  ripe  eartier  than  the  md  oT 
August,  Kheo  iDoet  families  Lay  in  a  stock  fot  Kinis 
consumption.  There  are  three  \-arietics  of  the  fmii- 
one  sweet,  anotber  very  acid,  and  a  Chiid,  in  which  bolli 
ąualities  are  agreeably  blended.  The  juice  of  tlie  nur 
fmit  ia  ofteD  u»d  inalud  ot  yinegar.  The  othtm  ire 
cut  open  when  eerred  up  to  table ;  or  the  grains,  ukcn 
out  and  beeprinkled  with  augar  or  roae-water,  ait 
broiight  lt>  labie  in  saucera.  Ihe  gmina  likewiie, fmh 
aa  well  as  dried,  make  a  ciHuuderable  ingredient  in 
cookery."  He  odda  that  Ihe  treea  are  apt  to  laStr 
much  in  aeveie  Wintera  from  exIrBordinarv  cold.  S« 
Cekdua,  Hierobol.  i,  271  Bq.;  Oken,  Ijhiiuch  der  Bf 
laniŁ,  II,  ii,  917  eq.;  Geiger,  Pkarmacaauche  Bolimi, 
ii,  1417  iq.i  Pleuk,  Plant.  Mtd.  Tab.  p.  STli;  Layiid, 
Ninath,  ii,  233. 

Fometania,  a  province  of  Pmtaia,  ailuated  in  iht 
north-east,  and  bardering  on  the  Baitic,  was  oiice  thc 
posmasion  of  the  Slivei  and  Swede^  and  has  auch  (  pr- 
culiar  eccleeiaatical  record  that  «e  here  lakę  space  lo 
detali  it  In  the  6th  ccniury  aome  Slavic  tribes  adtled 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  called  the  cuast  along  tbe 
Ballic  Sea  Fomoru,  ue.  on  the  aea-coasL  The  foremast 
deitiee  af  this  Wendisb  people  were  Belbog.  Ciemibog, 
Kadogoat, Swantewit, Heroiit, Gerotiu and  TrigUi. 

1.  Jiitroduclion  o/CArii/ioni^.— About  the  j-car  lOO 
the  biahopric  of  Culberg  waa  fouoded  as  a  depcndence 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Gneaen,  and  Rcinbem  appoiol- 
ed  hiahopi  but  Keinbeni  having  gane  ta  Kief  to  U' 
lend  the  celebration  of  the  nup^ala  of  the  daiighlti 
of  Bolealaus  with  (be  aon  of  the  czar  Władimir,  and 
atopping  at  the  Kuauan  cuurt,  this  eommencement  pnived 
fruitleas.  The  atlempt  of  Bernhard,  ■  Spaniah  nwnk,  lo 
iutroduce  Chrialianity,  which  waa  madę  a  ceiilury  afier- 
waids,  waa  equally  uuaucceaifuL  But  BolesUua  Ktiy- 
vnusti,  king  (k  Poland,  haring  subjected  lo  his  nde  pin 
of  Pomerania,  and  wishing  to  make  Chrialians  of  hit 
Buhjects,  deńred  Otto,  bisbop  of  Bamberg,  lo  brio; 
thoaeheathenathelightoflheGoapeL  Otto,havingoli- 
taiueiltheigreemeotofpopeCaliitualI,set  onhisnac, 
April  19, 1124,  over  Frague,  Dredau,  Posen,and  Uiicsen. 

Wratislay,  the  Pomeranian  chief,  who,  aa  a  boy, 
had  been  cbristened  at  Merwburg,  came  to  meet  Ilia 
ipoatle.  and  gave  him  two  of  bis  warrion  to  guide  bini 
o  PyritŁ  In  Ihia  place  the  pagana  were  engsged  in 
the  celebration  of  one  of  tbtit  feasta.  OUo  preached  Ut 
the  4000  men  assembled  at  that  aolemniiy,  and  a  weck 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  during  which  he  and  hia  asBodłici 
boay  iiistructing  ihe  daily  incicasing  crowd  in  Ibe 
ilisn  doctrines,  when  the  biahop  prescribed  a  three 
days'  fasting,  after  which  morę  than  7000  healheni 
rere  admilled  lo  baptism.  AHer  erecling  an  alrir, 
:nd  lcaving  one  ot  his  prieats,  Otto  went  cia  Stargird 
o  Kammin,  the  residence  ofthe  prinee.  The  wife  of 
thc  latler  receired  the  apofltle  wiih  great  joy.  Ile 
tlupped  nity  daT^  conrerted  858d  persans,  iśid  iht 
oundation  of  a  church,  and  left  a  priost,  fur  nhoK 
nainlenance  tbe  prinee  had  granled  some  landa.  Julia, 
iftenrarda  called  Wollin,  moatly  inhabited  by  inralM. 
*iu  not  eofaTorablydiapoaed  towarde  the  newreligion; 
nil,  afler  morę  or  le«s  peiaeculion,  the  Christiana  "ere 
irrmitłed  lo  IraTe  the  lown  unscathed  and  croa  lb( 
Divenovf.  Here  Olio,  after  resting  a  fcw  day^  enlered 
ipon  negotiations  with  the  iuhabitanU ;  but  all  he  coald 
•btaiu  from  the  chiefa  of  łhe  ciiy  waa  thst  Ibev  wodil 
lirect  IhemselTea  by  the  examp1e  of  Sleltin,  tbe  otdO 
md  nobirat  city  of  Pomerania.  Thither  Ollo  repaired. 
rroasing  the  H^,  in  company  wiih  Rcdamir,  a  eiliieii 
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of  Jttlin,  uid  his  son.    The  StettiDians  st  fint  Łurned  a 

deafesr  to  OUo's  exhortaŁioii8.    Twice  a  week,  on  the 

market-days,  he  proceeded  to  the  market-place  with  his 

eifehteen  pńests  in  sacerdotal  omaments,  and  preached 

beiure  the  multitade.    The  people  from  the  country 

liatened  to  his  words  less  ieluctantlv  than  the  denizens 

of  the  city ;  yet,  after  iwo  months  had  thus  elapoed,  the 

latter  dedared  that  they  would  accept  baptism,  if  Poland 

would  consent  to  diminish  the  tiibute,  to  grant  to  the 

country  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  draw  up  a  deed  of 

the  tranaaction.    The  bishop,  whose  meek  ways,  friend- 

ly  behaviory  and  worka  of  charity  had  won  evtry  heart, 

obtained  those  concesaions  from  the  Poles^  and  on  OcU  25 

he  christened  both  sons  of  the  prominent  citizen  Domiz- 

hiT,  the  father  soon  afterwarda;  then  Rve  hundred  rela- 

tions  and  other  connections  of  that  powerful  family — 

an  example  which  considerably  influenced  the  people 

generally.    The  fonr  temples  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 

and  Otto  sent  to  the  pope  the  three  heads  of  the  idol 

Triglar.    After  establishing  two  churches,  one  in  honor 

of  St.  Adalbert — the  patron  saint  of  the  Slave8 — the 

other  under  the  name  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Otto,  leaving 

two  of  his  priests  in  the  city,  risited  the  towns  of  Garz 

and  Lubezin,  left  a  priest  in  each,  and  repaired  to  Julin, 

where  the  intelligenoe  of  Stettin's  conrersion  had  al- 

ready  been  receired.    The  inhabitants  came  to  meet 

him  on  his  way,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  their  former 

oonduct.    Otto  conaecrated  two  altars  in  the  city,  inter- 

dicted  the  burying  of  the  dead  in  forests,  prohibited 

piracy,  the  intercourse  Avith  idolators,  polygamy,  and 

the  inveterate  costom  of  killing  new-bom  girls  w  hen 

there  were  aome  girls  already  in  the  iamily.    In  the 

ensuing  winter  Otto,  passing  through  Dodona  (now 

Dodow),  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  two  churches, 

went  to  Colberg  and  Belgard,  the  inhabitants  of  which 

did  not  proYe  open  to  hb  teachings.    Hence  he  re> 

turoed  to  Pyritz,  Stettin,  and  Julin,  where  he  confirroed 

the  prosely  tes,  inaugurated  the  building  of  churches,  and 

then  jonmeyed  over  Dodona  and  Belgard  to  Colberg, 

where  he  buried  the  deacon  Hermann,  drowned  in  the 

Persante.    On  Ash^Wednesday  he  set  on  his  way  home- 

warda,  haying  conyerted  22,166  persona  and  founded 

e]even  charches ;  he  travelled  through  Poland,  Silesia, 

and  Bohemia,  and  arrived  at  Bamberg  on  the  Saturday 

before  Easter,  March  29.   £pidemics  and  great  mortality 

haying  afflict«d  Stettin,  the  idolatora  pointed  at  those 

plagoes  tm  being  the  punition  yiaited  by  the  gods  upon 

the  apoatates.    This  caused  a  generał  relapse,  and  madę 

Otto  aensible  of  the  nccesaity  of  interfering  in  person, 

and  of  conyerting  the  cities  of  Demmin,  Gotzkow,  Use- 

dom,  and  Wolgast,  still  left  to  idolatry.   He  set  out  April 

19, 1128,  cTOflsed  Saxony  and  Meckleuburg,  carrying  on 

fifty  wagons  the  articles  required  for  fitting  out  the 

charchea.   June  10  Wratislay  assembled  at  Uaedom  the 

noblea  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder :  they  were  bap- 

tized,  and  promiaed  to  protect  the  Christian  faith  in 

their  dominiona.    Otto  longed  to  gain  also  to  Christian- 

ity  the  inhabitants  of  the  ialand  of  RUgen,  but  insuper- 

able  obstacles  lay  in  his  way.    In  Stettin,  where  a  yery 

few  had  remained  faithful,  Otto  was  threatened  with 

death ;  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  church  of  Paul  and 

Peter,  and  while  the  song  of  hymns  filled  the  yaults  of 

the  chnrch,  the  sound  of  anns  was  heard  outside.     The 

crowd  calroed  down  by  and  by,  and  disperaed;  a  ser- 

mon  in  the  market-place,  whither  the  clergy  repaired 

in  prooeaaion  under  the  protection  of  Wirtaka,  retrieyed 

the  atrayed  flock.    Julin  foUowed  again  the  cxample 

of  Stettin.    The  aaint  now  risited  again  all  the  places 

of  Pomerania  where  he  had  workcd,  and,  joumeying 

through  Poland,  reachcd  Bamberg  Dcc.  20.     Though 

he  did  not  again  ace  the  country  he  had  conyerted,  he 

watched  from  afar  over  these  young  Christian  commu- 

nities  to  the  tiroe  of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  30, 

1139.    The  oonyersion  of  Pomerania,  and  its  accesaion 

to  the  German  empire  in  1181,  induced  a  number  of 

iDonks  and  colonists  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  the 

Wenda,  depopulated  bv  long  wars.    Wratislay,  the  firat 
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Christian  prince,  was  in  1134  mnrdered  by  a  heathen  at 
Stolpe,  near  Anelam.  On  the  spot  where  the  deed  had 
been  committed  a  little  church  was  built,  and  in  1158 
the  first  monastery  was  founded  there,  and  occupied 
by  Benedictines  from  Berg,  near  Magdeburg.  We  men- 
tion  some  other  notable  monasteries:  Kolbatz,  1163; 
Belbuck,  1170;  Eldena,  1207;  Bruków  and  Neucamp, 
1231;  Hiddensee,  1299;  Pudagla,  1308;  all  of  which 
atood  under  **  abbates  baculati."  The  foUowing  places 
of  pilgrimage  were  diatinguished :  1.  The  GoUenberg, 
near  Cd8lin,celebrated  throughout  Europę,  with  a  church 
conaecrated  to  the  Yirgin,  the  apire  of  which  aeryed  aa  a 
light-house;  2.  llie  Reyekohl,  near  Schmolsin  (circie 
of  Stolpe),  a  mountain  on  which  a  church  had  been 
founded  in  honor  ofSu  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  marinera; 
3.  The  Holy  Mountain,  aouth  of  the  city  of  PoUnow, 
from  1290 ;  4.  Bernstein ;  5.  Wusaeken,  near  Coalin,  from 
1395;  6.  Kenz,near  Barth,from  1405;  7.  Werben,  from 
1474.  While  the  largeat  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pomera- 
nia, with  part  of  the  Ukermark,  the  Neumark,  and  of 
what  is  now  called  Western  Pruaaia,  waa  a  dependency 
of  the  biahopric  of  Kammin,  the  weateru  part  of  the 
country  belonged  to  the  dioceae  of  Schwerin,  and  the 
ialand  of  RUgen,  connected  with  Pomerania  in  1325,  re- 
aorted  to  the  Daniah  biahopric  of  Roakilde.  The  names 
of  the  biahops  of  Kammin  are  as  foliowa:  1.  Adalbert, 
a  Franconian  (1128-1162),  resided  at  Jnlin.  2.  Conrad 
(1 162-1 185).  The  seat  of  the  biahopa  waa  tranaferred  to 
Kammin,  becauae  Julin  waa  deatroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
1175.  3.  Siegfried  (1186-1202).  Under  his  administra- 
tion  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Germana, 
who  founded  a  number  of  cities.  Jacob  Beringer,  a 
knight  from  Bamberg,  who  aettlcd  in  Stettin,  built  in 
1187  for  the  Germana  the  church  of  St.  Jacob,  with  30 
altars.  4.  Sigwin(  1202-1 217)  preached  himself.  WhUe 
he  was  biahop  Stralaund  waa  built,  in  1209 ;  and  in  1214 
the  Templara  arriyed  in  Pomerania,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  esteem  they  enjoyed,became  counsellors  of  the  goy- 
emroent.  In  Noyember,  1216,  Christian,  the  apostle  and 
biahop  of  Pruaaia,  yiaited  Pomerania,  hia  natiye  coun- 
try, and  dwelt  a  few  daya  with  the  old,  siekły  Sigwin  at 
Kammin.  Duke  Caaimir,  in  company  w^ith  a  number 
of  Templara,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  tu  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre,  where  he  died,  in  1217.  5.  Conrad  II  (1218- 
1238).  Anaataaia,  the  pioua  widów  of  Bogialay  I, 
founded  in  1223  the  nunnery  of  the  Yirgins  at  Treptow, 
endowed  it,  and  was  buried  in  it.  6.  Conrad  III,  count 
of  GUtzkow  (1233-1248).  The  abbot  of  Eldena,  Wigard, 
founded  in  1233  the  city  of  Greifswalde.  In  1240  Fnin- 
ciacans  settled  at  Stettin,  and  in  1244  a  nunnery  was 
founded  in  the  aame  city.  7.  Dr.  Wilhelm,  reaigned  in 
the  foUowing  year.  Under  hia  adminiatration  the  nun- 
nery of  Marienfliess  waa  built  by  Wratislay  III,  whoae 
daughter  Barbara  waa  the  first  abbess.  8.  Hermann, 
count  of  Gleichen  (1249-1288),  a  relation  of  the  mar- 
grayes  of  Brandenburg,  promoted  German  ciyilization, 
and  preseryed  a  predilection  for  Brandenburg.  In  1268 
a  chapter  compoaed  of  twelre  canons  waa  erected  in  the 
church  of  SL  Mary  at  Stettin,  and  confirmed  by  Urban 
lY.  In  1270  waa  founded  the  nunnery  of  Mary  at 
Coalin,  and  in  1277  Baniim  preaented  the  dioceae  of 
Kammin  with  the  town  of  Colberg.  9.  Jarimar,  prince 
of  RUgen  (1288-1296),  directed  the  worldly  buainess, 
while  the  Dominican  Dr.  Petrus  administered  the  eccle- 
aiastical  affaira  as  a  yicar,  until  1299.  10.  Henry  of 
Wachholt  (1299-1317),  a  Saxon,  founded  six  archdea* 
conries  (1303) — at  Kammin,  Stargard,  Stettin,  Demmin, 
Usedom,  and  Stolpe.  The  poaaeaaiona  of  the  auppreesed 
Templara  were  given  to  the  Joannites;  the  latter  had 
their  house  first  at  Rorike,  and  in  1382  at  Wildenbruck. 
In  1313  Wratislay  lY  preaented  the  Augustincs  with 
his  mansion  at  Anelam.  U.  Conrad  lY  (1317-1322) 
waa  a  leamed  and  eloquent  prelate,  zealous  defcnder  of 
the  independence  of  his  see,  and  a  faithful  ally  to  the 
dukes  in  agitated  times.  12.  He  was  succeeded  until 
1329  by  Dr.  Wilhelm.  13.  Frederick,  count  of  Eich- 
stadt  (1329-1343),  aasisted  the  dukes  in  their  wars,  and 
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was  intrusted  with  diplomatic  negotiations.  14.  John, 
duke  of  Saxe  -  Lauenburg,  grandaon  of  Wratialay  lY 
(1343-1870).  In  1346  the  collegiate  churcb  of  St  Otto, 
with  a  deacon  and  twelve  canons,  was  foanded  near  the 
castle  of  StetŁin.  In  1350  the  pest  swept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  inbabitants  of  the  country;  troops  of 
FlagellanU  walked  throagh  the  land.  In  13G0  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Stettin  was  founded.  The 
bishop  held  a  synod;  and  in  1363,  when  Charles  lY, 
emperor  of  Germany,  manied  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Bogislay  Y,  he  appeared  at  court  at  Cracow.  15. 
Philip  Lurobach  (1370-1386),  an  active  pastor.  After 
his  death  Wenceslas  (although  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire) inyested  his  chancellor  with  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity.  16.  John,  canon  of  Lebus.  17.  Bogislar  YIII 
administered  the  diooese  for  a  short  time.  18.  John  of 
Oppeln  changed  sees  with  the  bishop  of  Ktdm,  Nicolas 
Buck  (1398-1410).  19.  Magnus,  duke  of  Lower  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  a  son  of  Erie  (14 10-1422),  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  called  to  the  see  of  Hildesheim, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  20.  Siegfried 
Buck,  from  Stolpe  (1422-1446),  acooropanicd,  in  1423, 
king  Erie  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  on  a  pil- 
grimage  to  the  Uoly  Land,  and  went  in  1433  to  the 
Council  of  Basie.  He  held  a  synod,  in  which  he  inter- 
dicted  the  gamę  of  dice  and  the  sport  to  his  clergy.  In 
1438  the  Hussites,  attracted  by  Bogislay  IX,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Stettin,  and  plundered  Kolbatz.  In  1440  the 
Putzkaller  sect  arose  near  Barth,  and  subsisted  during 
thirty  years.  21.  Henning  Jyen,  a  yery  beneyolent 
prelate,  was  greatly  beloyed  for  his  Christian  indul- 
gence.  He  iised  to  say,  "Aut  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  aut 
possumus  esse  quod  hic  est."  In  1450  Barnim  YIII  un- 
dertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Romę  with  his  wife,  at  the  oc- 
casion  of  the  jubilec.  In  1454,  on  the  Sunday  Judica, 
the  bishop  held  a  synod  at  Gulzow :  the  re/solutions  haye 
been  prescryed.  On  OcU  17,  1456,  he  inaugurated,  in 
comroon  with  bishop  Albert  of  Sydow,  the  Academy  of 
Greifswalde,  and  was  appointed  its  chancellor  and  con- 
seryator.  22.  Lewis,  count  of  Eberstein,  who  resigned 
in  1480.  23.  The  Itałian,  Marino  di  Fregeno,  till  1482. 
The  see  of  Kammin  remained  yacant  for  five  years, 
Yroliuus  Westfal  being  administrator.  24.  Benedict, 
Bohemian  baron  of  Waldstein,  canon  at  OlmUtz  (1486- 
1499).  Encouraged  by  him,  Andrew,  abbot  of  Michaels- 
berg  at  Bamberg,  Mrrote  in  1487  the  life  of  St.  Otto  in 
Latin.  In  October,  1492,  a  synod  met  at  Stargard.  25. 
Martin  Carith,  from  Colberg,  archdeacon  at  Arenswalde 
(1499-1521),  resided  at  C()^in;  accompanied,  in  1496- 
1498,  Bogislay  X  to  the  Holy  Land;  held  Oct  5, 1500, 
a  synod  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stettin ;  and  or- 
dered  the  synodal  statutes  and  the  Breviary  to  be  print- 
eil,  1505.  He  died  Noy.  26, 1521,  at  Stettin.  26.  Eras- 
rous  of  Manteufel,  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Kammin, 
died  in  his  mansion  at  Bast,  Jan.  27, 1544. 

II.  Introduction  of  Protentcmtiam, — The  duke  Barnim, 
who  had  studicd  at  Wittenberg  during  the  first  effer- 
yescence  of  the  Kefurmation  (1518-1520),  and  who  had 
even  been  choscn  rector  of  the  uniyersity,  took  in  hand 
the  reinjł  of  goyemment,  together  with  his  elder  brother 
Gcorgc,  in  1523,  and  farored  Protestantism.  George, 
whose  sympathies  remained  with  the  old  Church,  died 
early,  and  his  son  Philip  followed  his  uncle*s  example. 
A  numbcr  of  preachers  travelle<l  through  Pomerania, 
UTging  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  retuming  to  the 
purity  of  Christ *8  Church.  Among  these  aiK)stles  of  the 
new  creed  were :  Paul  of  KhmlA,  from  Mansfeld,  who 
Mopped  at  Stettin ;  John  Amandus,  who  exerted  him- 
sclf  sirenuously  at  Konigsberg,  Stolpe,  Stettin,  and 
tinaliy  went  to  Goslał*:  Nicolas  Klein,  at  Colberg  and 
Coslin ;  Paul  Klotzc,  at  Marienthron ;  John  Kniepstrow, 
at  Stargard,  Stettin,  Greifswalde.  and  Stralsund ;  Peter 
Swawe,  at  Greifswalde;  John  Bugenhagcn,  Christian 
Kettelhodt,  and  John  Kurcke,  at  Stralsund.  At  the 
time  of  the  wars  of  the  peasants,  Pomerania  was  not 
excmpt  from  ciyil  and  ecciesiastical  troubles,  and 
bluody  riots  took  place,  especially  at  Stettin  and  Stral- 


sund. The  bishop  Erasmus  yon  Manteufel  inyited  his 
clergy  to  assemble  at  Stargard  Aug.  20,  1525,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  by  which  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  could  be  stopped.  The  princes,  to  ac- 
complish  the  ecclesiastical  reyolution,  conyoked  a  diet 
at  Treptow  Dec.  13,  1534,  and  inyited  the  chapters 
thereto,  with  the  threatening  remark  that,  whether 
they  attended  or  not,  the  resoludons  should  be  law  for 
them  in  any  casc.  The  bishop,  the  abbot«<,  prelates,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility,  protested  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  retired  before  its  close.  The 
remainder  of  the  assembly  dcclared  for  the  Reformation. 
Bugenhagen  composed  a  liturg>',  and  Erasmus  was  of- 
fered,  if  he  would  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  diet,  to  re> 
main  the  chief  of  the  new  Church,  and  to  preserye  bis 
dignity  and  the  possessions  connected  with  it ;  but  he 
declined.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  roonasteries  was  spared : 
the  nunneries  of  Marienfliess,  Stolpe,  Bergen,  Kammin, 
and  Colberg— and  these  also  had  to  undergo  great  nnodi- 
fications.  Almost  all  the  monks  left  the  country'.  Care 
was  taken,  howeyer,  of  those  whom  old  agc  kept  back ; 
the  younger  monks  were  sent  to  Wittenberg,  to  study 
there  at  public  expense,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
marry  were  similarly  assisted.  Alter  £rasmus*s  death, 
the  two  dukes  could  not  at  first  agree  on  the  choice  of 
his  successor.  At  last  Bartholomew  Swawe,  Bamini*s 
chancellor,  united  both  suffrages.  He  was  ordained,  and 
inyested  in  1545  by  three  superintendents,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  seyen  ministers;  but  part  of  the  clerg>',  bbject- 
ing  to  his  being  a  married  man,  oomplained  at  the  court 
of  Charles  Y,  and  obtained  in  1548  a  decree  of  suspen- 
sion.  Bartholomew  in  this  distress  sent  a  prelate,  Mar- 
tin Weiher,  to  pope  Paul  III,  in  order  to  obtain  the  papai 
confirmation.  The  bishop*s  legate  came  back  with  let- 
ters  from  the  apostolic  legate  and  from  the  emperor,  by 
which  the  chapter  was  empowered  to  elect  Martin  him- 
self.  W^eiher  was  elected,  and  Julius  III  confimied  his 
electiou  by  a  brief  of  Oct.  13, 1551.  But  Oct.  24, 1552,  he 
was  inaugurated  again,  this  time  according  to  the  I*rot- 
estant  rite.  Aft«r  Martin's  death,  the  princes,  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  further  elections,  deter- 
mined  to  establish  in  the  episcopal  see  only  roembers  of 
the  ducal  house.  This  noble  family  (it  was  fiye  centuries 
old)  was  condemned  to  early  extinction :  in  a  period  of 
a  few  years  8ix  princes  died  without  posterity.  Bo^- 
slay  XIY,  the  last  of  them,  by  his  alliance  with  Gus- 
tayus  Adolphus,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself  the 
master  of  Pomerania,  had  so  exhansted  all  his  resouroes 
that  his  funeral  ceremonies  could  be  celebratcd  only 
seyen  teen  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1637. 
His  nephew,  son  of  his  sister,  Ernst  Bogislay,  duke  of 
Croy,  had  sold  the  bishopric  of  Kammin  to  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1650).  But,  if  we 
except  the  episcopal  election,  eyerything  remained  im- 
changed.  See  Milman,  Mitilat^  or  the  Conrersion  of 
Pomerania  ( 1 854) .  The  history  of  Pomerania  after  t his 
time  is  clearly  l^testant,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  art, 
Prussia  (q.  y.). 

PomeranuB.     See  Bugenhagen. 

PomerluB,  Julianus,  a  noted  Spantsh  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  ccntury  as 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  about  A.D.  680-690,  while  Spain 
was  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  GoŁhs,  before  the 
Saracen  inyasion.  That  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction 
may  be  seen  from  what  Mariana  (yi,  18)  says  of  him : 
"Brat  Julianns  eruditionis  laudo  ea  aetatc  celebris,  ut 
ejus  libri  test  an  tur.  Fuit  ex  Juda?orum  sanguine  prog- 
natus,  Eugenii  tcrtii  discipulus,  Quirini  Toletani  Pne- 
sulis  successor,  ingcnis  facili,  copioso,  suayi,  probitatis 
opinione  singulari.'^  Great  praise  is  awarded  to  him  by 
the  historians  of  that  period,  especially  for  his  writings 
and  labors  as  a  bishop.  He  took  part  in  the  great  mon- 
othelite  disputes  of  his  time  conceming  the  twofold  will 
of  Christ — a  qucstion  on  which  this  bishop,  or  rather 
the  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  he  presidcd,  declared 
qaite  independently  of  the  bishop  of  Romę:  ''Nobis 
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(Jalumi  dispnUtio)  aliqu8nŁo  Uberior  yisa  est,  quam 
ut  Juliani  modestiam  erga  Romanum  pontificem  sum- 
mc  Ecclesue  rectorem,  deceret."  Without  going  any 
further  into  details  concerning  thia  theological  dispute, 
we  shall  onlj  speak  of  PoiiieriuB*B  writiDgs  concerning 
Jews  and  Jadaiam.  At  the  inatigation  of  king  £r- 
rigiua,  he  wrote  a  work,  whicb  be  dedicated  to  tbe 
i^ing,  entitled  De  Sexta  jEfatis  comprobaiione  adremu 
Judaos,  reprinted  in  the  BiU.  Marim,  Patrum^  vol.  xii. 
His  aim  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  Messiah  musŁ  bave 
aiieady  come,  alchough  tbe  Jews  daimed  that  tbe  Mes- 
siah was  to  come  6000  years  after  tbe  creation  of 
the  world ;  on  the  other  band,  be  wished  to  strengtben 
the  Christiana  in  tbeir  faith,  for  said  be  in  bis  modesty, 
^  Ut  si  non  corrigatnr  Judteus,  saltem  proficiat  Cbristi- 
anua."  Besides  tbis  work,  be  left  as  thd  fruit  of  bis  la- 
boFB,  RespontUmutn  liber  in  DtfeMUmem  Canonum  et  Le- 
guiHj  cuibus  prohibeatur  Christiana  mancipia  infidelibus 
deserrire: — Prognotticorum /uturi  sceculi  (Leips.  1535) 
13>.  iii: — Historia  Wambae  Regia  Toletani  de  expeditione 
et  rictoria,  qua  rebeUanten  contra  śe  Gallias  Protinciam 
otUbri  łriumpho  perdomuU : — DeAnima  (whicb  reminds 
us  of  a  work  by  Nemesius) : — De  Contemptu  mundi  ac  re- 
rum łransiturarum : — De  Vitiis  et  Virłutibu$ : — De  Kir- 
ginibus  inatiŁuenda,  etc  See  Sacrorum  ConciUorum  nova 
et  ampłissima  eoUectio,  ed.  Maiisi  (Yen.  et  Flor.  1759), 
xłi,  9;  Andr.  Duchesue,  Rerum  GaUicarum  et  Franci- 
carum  Scriptores  (Par.  1739),  ii,  707  sq. ;  Antonii  BiU, 
llisp.  VtłuSt  ii,  303 ;  Ferrara,  Hisł.  of  Spoin  (Germ. 
transl.),  ii,  453,  etc. ;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden^  v,  140-146 ; 
the  same,  Die  wesłgotkische  Gesetzgebung  in  Betreff  d, 
Juden  (Bresl.  1858),  p.  14  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldap, 
xii^  51 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lez.  s.  y. ;  Da 
Co»ta,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  309  8q. ;  Basnage,  Hiat, 
des  Jui/s  (Engl.  transl.  by  Taylor),  p.  582;  Kalkar, 
Israel  und  die  Kirche^  p.  19  sq. ;  FUrst,  BUA*  Jud,  iii, 
111;  Pick,  in  tbe  Etangelical  RerieWy  July,  1876,  p. 
359;  Gennadius,  De  Viris  illustribusy  c.  98;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  med,  et  infim,  Latiińt,  v,  Julianus  Pomerius ;  Tille- 
moDt,  Memoires,  xvi,  29  8q.     (B»  P.) 

Pomeroy,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  SiiflSeld,  Conn.,  in  1704.  He 
gradoated  at  Tale  College  in  1733,  and  was  ordained  in 
December,  1735,  pastor  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  be  la- 
bored  daring  bis  life.  Daring  WbitefieUrs  reyiral  be 
preached  witb  great  zeal  and  power.  In  1742  be  was 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  to  anawer  under 
the  new  law  for  "  baving  committed  great  disorders," 
but  was  acquitted.  Some  time  after  be  was  punished 
for  lecturing  to  tbe  people  in  a  groye  at  Colchester,  tbe 
parish  minister  ha\ńng  refiised  bis  permission ;  and  in 
1744  he  was  conricted  of  denouncing  tbe  recent  cccle- 
aiastical  lawa  as  cmel,  and  bound  for  fifly  pounds  to 
continua  in  *'  good  bebayior"  during  tbe  year.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  and 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  one 
of  tbe  best  preacbers  of  bis  day.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1784. 
See  Sprague,  A  nn,  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  894.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Pomeroy,  Medad,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  April  6,  1792. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  but  was  blcssed  witb  pru- 
dent  and  kind  rclatiyes,  by  wbom  he  was  taught  tbe 
way  of  life.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College 
(^laas.),  where  be  graduatcd  in  1817.  Soon  after  this 
he  taught  tbe  academy  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  for  two  years, 
duńng  whicb  time  and  for  some  roonths  after  he  studied 
theology  undcr  the  direction  of  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Aubum,  N.  Y.  In  1820 
he  bcj^an  preaching  at  Sherwood's  Comer,  where  be 
lałwred  ten  montbs,  and  was  then  settled  at  Cayuga 
Bridge.  For  6ix  years  be  preached  at  that  place  and 
at  ihe  **  Stone  Church,"  between  Cayuga  and  Spring- 
port ;  for  8ix  additional  years  at  Cayuga  only ;  in  Fcb- 
niary,  1833,  he  accepted  a  cali  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  wherd 
be  remained  for  nearly  eight  years;  in  Noyember,  1840, 
he  retumed  to  Cayuga,  and  ministered  to  that  people 


for  anotber  twelye  years,  reaigning  on  account  of  Im- 
paired  bealtb ;  in  1854  be  remoyed  to  Wellsburg,  Cbe- 
mnng  Connty,  N.  Y.,  and  aeryed  a  church  tbere ;  in 
1856  be  waa  called  to  Otiaco,  Onondaga  Coonty,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  pastor  for  fiye  years,  and  1861  he  re- 
moyed to  Aubum,  to  spcnd  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  rest.  He  died  June  20, 1867.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a 
man  of  acute  mind,  penetrating  discerament,  and  teiia- 
cious  thought.  His  style  was  compact  and  lucid,  and 
his  preaching  earnest  and  searching.  His  ministrations 
werc  greatly  bleeaed.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Ilisł,  A  Imanac, 
1868,  p.  228;  Appleton^s  Annual  Cydopadia  (1867),  yii, 
566.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Pomeroy,  Sinran  Ł.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  a  man  of  morę  than  ordinary  scbolarsbip,  was 
bom  in  1799.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uniyersity, 
and  of  Andoyer  Theological  Seminar^',  where  be  com- 
pleted  bis  course  in  1824.  He  was  settled  for  some 
years  as  a  pastor  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  called  thence 
to  a  secretarysbip  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  displayed  great  abil- 
ity  and  energy  in  this .  position  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  terminated  bis  connection  witb  it  about  1860.  He 
did  not  after  that,  we  belieye,  baye  any  pastorał  charge. 
He  died  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  Marcb  24,  1869.  See 
Appleton*s  A  imuaŁ  Cgdopcedia^  ix,  503. 

Pomfret,  John,  an  Englisb  dergyman,  morę  noted 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  diyine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  held  at  tbe  time  of  Jobn*s  birtb  tbe  ^ectory  of 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  bom  about  1667,  and 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  scbool  in  the  country,  and 
thence  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  to  what  college  is  un- 
certain.  He  deyoted  bimself  especially  to  the  study  of 
polite  literaturę,  wrote  most  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and 
took  both  tbe  degrees  in  arts.  After  that  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  tbe  liying  of  Malden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  About  1703  be  went  to  London  for  in- 
stitution  to  a  larger  and  yery  considerable  liying;  but 
was  stopped  some  time  by  O)mpton,  then  bishop  of 
London,  on  account  of  these  four  lines  of  bis  poem  en- 
titled TheChoice-, 

*'And  as  I  ncar  nppronch^d  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  klnd  relatlon  (for  Pd  haye  no  wife) 
Shonid  take  npon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
While  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare." 

Tbe  parentbeais  in  these  lines  was  so  maUciously  rep- 
resented  that  tbe  good  bishop  waa  madę  to  belieye  from 
it  that  Pomfret  preferred  a  mistress  to  a  wife ;  though 
no  such  meaning  can  be  dcduced,  unless  it  be  asserted 
that  an  unmanied  clergyman  cannot  liye  without  a 
mistress.  But  the  bishop  was  soon  conyinced  that  tbis 
rcpresentation  was  notbing  morę  than  the  effect  of  mal- 
ice,  as  Pomfret  at  that  time  was  actually  married.  Tbe 
opposition,  boweyer,  whicb  bis  slanderers  had  giyen 
him  w^as  not  without  effect;  for,  being  by  tbis  obliged 
to  stay  in  London  longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught 
the  smaU-pox,  and  died  of  it  in  1702.  «  The  Choice;' 
says  Dr.  Johnson, "  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations ; 
sucb  a  State  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures..  Perbaps  no  com- 
position  in  our  language  bas  been  oflener  pemsed  than 
Pomfrefs  Choice,  In  bis  other  poems  tbere  is  an  easy 
yolubility ;  tbe  pleasure  of  smootb  metre  is  afforded  to 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  witb  ponder- 
ous  or  entangled  witb  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases 
many,  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  baye  merit.''  A 
yolume  of  bis  poems  was  publisbed  by  bimself  in  1699, 
witb  a  yery  modest  and  sensible  preface.  Two  pieces 
of  his  were  publisbed  after  his  deatb  by  bis  friend  Phi- 
lalethes;  one  entitled  Reason,  and  written  in  1700,  when 
the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  ran  high ;  the  other,  Dies 
Novissima,  or  The  Last  Epiphany,  a  Pindaric  ode.  His 
ycrsification  is  not  unmusical,  but  tbere  is  not  the  force. 
in  bis  writings  whicb  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet. 
A  dissenting  teacher  of  his  name,  who  publisbed  some 
rhymes  upon  apiritual  aubjects,  oocasioned  fanaticism 
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to  be  imputćd  to  him ;  bat  hb  frieod  Philalethes  has 
j  U8U7  deared  bim  from  this.  Pomfret  had  a  very  strong 
inixture  of  devotion,  but  no  faDaticism.  See  Alliboue, 
JHci,  of  Brii,  and  Amer.  Auth.  s.  y.;  Gen,  Biog,  Diet, 

8.  V. 

Pomls,  Christian  de,  a  converted  Portugaese 
Jew,  flouńshed  in  tbe  17th  century.  In  1668  be  was 
baptized  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1669  he  was  madę  teacb- 
er  of  the  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Unguage  at  tbe  Uni- 
Yersity  of  Altorf.  He  wrote  Comparatio  agni  Pcuckalia 
Vet.  Test.  cum  agno  Pcuchalis  Novi  Test,  oratione  He- 
hrcBa  memorittr  proposita^  in  Hebrew,  witb  a  Latin 
transL  (Altorf,  1669).  See  Cod,  Senat,  Lips,  xix,  4; 
Delitzscb,  Wissenachaft  u,  Kunst  d,  Judenthums  (Grim- 
ma, 1838),  p.  802 ;  Jocber,  GdehrtenrLer.  8.  v.     (a  P.) 

Fomis,  David  de,  a  Jewisb  sayant  of  notę,  was 
bom  in  1525  at  Spoleto,  of  the  celebrated  family  call- 

ed  in  Hebrew  D*^niBm,  whicb,  like  the  families  *\'U 

D*^*^373M  and  D*^*1J'3n,  traced  their  origin  to  those  Jews 
who  were  led  into  captivity  after  the  destniction  of  Je- 
rusalem  by  Titos  and  Yespasian.  His  father  gave  bim 
his  first  instmction,  initiating  him  in  all  the  cycle  of  Bib- 
lical  and  Tahnudic  lorę  in  Meoenia.  After  his  father*8 
death  De  Pomis  stadied  medlcine,  and  greatly  distin- 
gcdsbed  himself  in  that  department  In  1545  he  went 
to  Perugia,  where  he  remained  till  1552,  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  phiiology.  He 
then  entered  into  official  serrice  at  Maghaus  in  Sabio- 
netta  till  1555;  became  physician  to  count  Nicolo  Ur- 
sino  (1555-1560),  and  to  prince  Sforza  (1560-1563); 
went  to  Romę,  and  then  to  Yenice,  where  he  died.  Of 
De  Pomis  we  have  the  foUowing  works :  11^  n^2C,  i.  e. 
The  Offspring  of  Davidf  a  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Lex- 
icon  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Italian  (Yen.  1587),  dedi- 
cated  to  Sixtus  Y :— rbnp,  an  Italian  commentary  on 

Ecclesiastes  (ibid.  1571) : — IHscorśo  a  Vhumana  misera^ 
etc,  being  a  supplemeut  to  the  commentary  on  Ec- 
clesiastes (ibid.  1572):— a  commentary  on  Job  and  a 
commentary  on  Daniel,  which  are  stiU  in  MS.  See 
FUrst,  BUA,  Jud,  iii,  111  8q.;  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs 
(EngL  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  724;  Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v. ; 
Jahrbuch  der  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ii,  859 ;  De  Kossi,  IHzio- 
nario  siorico  degli  A  utori  Ehrei  (Germ.  transl.  by  Ham- 
berger),  p.  266  sq.;  Acosta,  Israel  and  the  GentUeSj  p. 
487 ;  Etheridge,  Jl^ew  Literaturę,  p.  454.     (B.  P.) 

Fommel  [an  old  English  term,  derived  from  the 
Frcnch  pomme,  an  apple,  and  signifying  any thing  round, 

but  no  w  applied  only  to  a  part  of  a  saddle]  (H^H,  gul-- 
Idhy  a  globular  or  round  thing,  a  bowl,  which  it  signifies 
in  Eccles.  xii,  6 ;  Zech.  iv,  3),  the  bali  or  round  orna- 
ment on  the  capital  of  a  column  (2  Chroń,  iv,  12, 13 ; 
«  bowl,"  1  Kings  vii,  41,  42).    See  Column. 

Pommeraye,  Jean-Francois,  a  French  Benedic- 
tine  monk,  was  bom  in  1617  at  Rouen.  He  entered  in 
1637  the  Congregation  of  Saint^Maur,  madę  his  profes- 
sion  at  Tumi^ges,  and  renounced  yoluntarily  all  charges 
of  his  order  to  deyote  himself  to  study.  He  diod  at 
Rouen  Oct.  28, 1687.  He  left  several  works,  morę  rc- 
markable  for  erudition  than  sound  criticism.  We  men- 
tion,  Hi^.  de  FAbbaye  de  Saint^Ouen  de  Rouen,  de 
Saint' A  mand,  et  de  Sainte'Catherme  de  la  meme  Ville 
(Rouen,  1662,  fol.) : — Hist,desA  rcherSgues  de  RouenCibid, 
1667,  foL),  the  best  of  his  works  i—Hist,  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Rouen  (ibid.  1686, 4to).  Pommeraye  published  after 
the  deroise  of  Dom  Jean  Anger  Godin,  its  true  author, 
a  Recueil  des  Condles  et  des  Synodes  de  Rouen  (1667, 4to) ; 
bot  this  collection  was  put  into  the  shade  by  the  excel- 
lent  work  ConciUs  de  Normandie,  published  by  Dom 
Bessin  (1717,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  y. 

Pomóna,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  presided  oyer  frnit-trees.  Her  worship  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  priest 

Pomorftnl.    See  Pomoryaks. 


Pomoryaiui  are  a  smali  body  of  Roasian  Diasent- 
ers,  so  called  from  their  proximity  to  the  Lakę  Ladoga 
and  the  Wbite  Sea,  or  from  Pomori,  a  yiUage  in  the 
goyemmeut  of  Olonetz,  where  they  appear  to  bare 
originated.  They  believe  that  Antichrist  has  already 
come;  reigns  in  the  world  unseen,  that  is,  spiritually; 
and  has  put  an  end  in  the  Church  to  ever>' thing  that  ii 
holy.  This  belief  they  found  upon  the  assertion  br 
John  (Ist  Epist  iv,  3),  "This  is  that  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  worid.*'  U  is  probable 
that  Russian  Dissenters,  as  well  as  others,  consider  the 
secular  spirit  of  their  Church  establishment  as  the  ren* 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  blasting  everything  that  is  truły 
spiritual  and  holy.  They  are  zealous  in  opposing  the 
innovations  of  Nikon  with  regard  to  the  Church  books; 
prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  and  solitude,  and  rebaptize  their 
convert8  from  other  sects.  See  Pinkerton,  Gretk  Ckurck, 
p.330;  Platon,  Greek  Church  (see  Index). 

Pomp,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  carliest  and  noet 
prominent  ministers  of  the  German  Rcformed  Church 
in  this  country,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he 
was  bom  Jan.  20,  1734.  He  prosecuted  his  studies, 
classical  and  tbeological,  in  the  University  of  Halle; 
came  to  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  in  1760,  and  took  charge  of  the  German  Ke- 
formed  Church  in  Faulkner  Swamp,  Montgomery'  Coan- 
ty,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  much  succesa.  In  17.*^ 
he  reccived  a  cali  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  exen;ised 
his  ministry  for  six  years,  when  he  retumed  again,  in 
1789,  to  the  scenę  of  his  first  labors;  but  in  the  foUow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  IndianfieUl,  in  Ducks  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
pastorał  duties  up  to  the  doee  of  the  last  oentun%  wheo 
iailing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  actire 
duties  of  bis  office.  From  that  time  onwards  he  resided 
with  his  son,  the  Rey.  Thomas  Pomp,  pastor  of  the  (ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  dieti, 
Sept.  1, 1819.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  pub- 
lished an  able  little  work  in  rcpiy  to  a  *^  miBchievousbc(^ 
on  Uniyersalism"  which  was  circulated  among  the  Cicr- 
mans,  entitlcd  The  Ererlasting  GospeL  Father  Pomp 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  this  country.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Rtf. 
Church,  ii,  131-138.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Pomp,  Thomas,  an  amiable  and  eroinent  miniater 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  son  of  the  foraer, 
was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1773. 
"  His  Uterary  and  tbeological  studies  he  pursued  prin- 
cipally,  if  not  wholly,  under  the  immediate  care  and 
super\i8ion  of  his  deyoted  and  accomplished  father." 
He  entered  the  ministr}*  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  some  congrei^a- 
tions  in  his  native  county.  In  1796,  three  years  after 
l>eing  licensed,  he  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Refonned 
Church  in  Easton,  Pa.  Herę,  in  connection  with  some 
country  churches,  he  labored  eamestly  and  with  mii-> 
gular  lidelity  for  considerably  morę  than  half  a  century, 
up  to  near  the  close  of  his  ąuiet  and  beautiful  Ufe,  .\pnl 
22, 1852,  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  Church  mil- 
itant  on  eartb  to  the  blessed  "  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light."  Mr.  Pomp  was  naturally  gifled;  but  he  waa 
principally  distinguished  for  his  singular  amiability, 
gentlcncss,  meekness,  and  peaceful  relations  with  all 
mankind.  He  retained  tx)  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
the  unabated  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  warm- 
est  cstcero  of  all  who  knew  him.  See  Heialer,  FatMrs 
ofthe  Ref.  Church,  iv,  15-25.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Pompa,  a  solemn  procession  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sacred  festiyal,  a  funeraJ, 
a  triumph,  or  for  any  special  reasons. 

Pompa  C1KCBKSI8,  the  sacred  procession  with 
which  the  Circensian  games  were  introduoed.  On  this 
occasion  the  statues  of  the  gods,  placed  on  wooden  piat- 
forros,  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  when 
yery  heavy  they  were  drawn  along  upon  carriages* 
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Pompael  (wcfŁiraioi),  certain  gods  among  the  an- 
rient  Greeks,  who  received  this  name  ia  being  conduct- 
on  by  tbe  way ;  but  wbat  gods  are  specially  referred  to 
is  uDcertain,  iinlesB  Mercury  be  meant,  whose  office  it 
was  to  oondact  aouls  to  Hades.  On  certain  days,  called 
Apopompc,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  PompeL 

Pompignan,  Jean  -  Georoks  łb  Franc  de,  a 
French  prelate,  brotber  of  tbe  poet  Pompignani  was  bora 
at  Montauban  Feb.  22,  1715.    After  finishing  his  stud* 
ies  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  St  Sulpice,  he  was  madę  canon  in  his  native  dio- 
cese,  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  license  when  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Le  Puy  (Dec.  25, 1742).    In  1747  he 
obtuned  m  commendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Chalfre  in  his 
dtocese,  and  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  tbe  assembly  of  the 
clergy  held  in  1755.    He  sided,  in  the  stńfe  which  di- 
vided  at  that  time  the  Church  of  France,  with  the  party 
of  tbe  FeuUUmitj  so  called  because  they  adopted  the  pńn- 
ciples  of  the  cardinal  De  la  Bochefoucauld,  the  new  min- 
ister of  the  portfolio  of  the  prebendaries,  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Theaims,  who  sided  with  the  Theatine 
Boyer,  preyiooaly  bishop  of  Mirepoix.     Pompignan  was 
sent  by  the  aasembly  to  address  tbe  pope  on  the  articles 
drawn  op  by  both  parties.    He  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  tbe  assembly  of  1760,  and  the  author  of  the  remon- 
strances  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
clergy  banisbed  by  Parliament.     He  was  untiring  in 
writing  against  tbe  rices  and  incredulity  of  his  epoch — 
works  which  madę  him  many  enemies,  among  whom 
was  Yoltaire.     In  1774  Louis  Xy  madę  him  archbishop 
of  Yienne.     In  1788  be  sided  with  the  tier»-^tat  in  the 
etats  of  the  Dauphinć,  and  this  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  deputed  to  the  Ćtats  Generaux.     He  was  tnie  there 
to  tbe  same  linę  of  conduct,  and  was  oonspicnous  at  the 
head  of  the  members  of  the  clergy  who,  June  22, 1789, 
joined  the  tier»-^tat.     The  conseąuence  was  that  he 
became  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  tbe  National  As- 
sembly.   On  Aug.  4  of  the  ensuing  year  the  king  in- 
trusted  him  with    the   roli   of  the   prebendary,  and 
tbe  following  day  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state, 
and  took  his  seat  in  tbe  council.     Being  aware  that 
be  could  not  reside  in  his  diocese,  he  resigned  the 
epiacopal  see,  and  reoeiTed  in  exchange  the  abbey  of 
BuzaL    The  suspension  of  the  nomination  to  the  pre- 
bendaries, Nov.  9, 1789,  left  him  minister  without  port^ 
folio,  and  was  foUowed  by  considerable  changes  in- 
trodttced  into  the  Church  of  France  by  tbe  decree  of 
July  12, 1790,  on  the  civil  consUtution  of  tbe  clergy. 
Pius  VI  addreased  to  Pompignan  a  buli,  in  which  be 
oondemned  the  new  decrees,  and  exhorted  him  to  bring 
bis  wbole  influence  to  bear  upon  the  king  to  pre\'ent  him 
from  giving  them  his  sanction.     This  buli  was  result- 
len,  as  tbe  king  sanctioned  the  decrees  on  Aug.  24. 
Pompi^an  had  notbing  to  do  with  this  decision  of 
Louis  Xyi,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  attended  the  roect- 
ings  of  the  council  sińce  Aug.  17,  suffering  already  of 
the  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Paris,  Dec  30,  1790. 
Besides  a  number  of  MandemenfSj  pastorał  letters,  and 
reports  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  left  Que*t%ons 
dictnet  iur  FlncridulUe  (Paris,  1753, 12mo)  \—U  reri- 
fobU  Usage  de  VAutoriti  seculiere  daru  Ies  Maiteres  cui 
concernad  laReiigum  (1753, 1784, 12mo)  '.—UlncrtdulUe 
cowainatepar  leg  Prophites  (1759,  3  vols.  12rao)  :—La 
Rtligion  v€ngte  de  tlncriduliti  par  tIncrtdulUi  elle- 
nem  (1772, 12rao)  i—UOraiwnfuMbre  de  la  Daupkine 
( j"47, 4to)  :—i:OraisonfuMbre  de  la  Heine  Marie  Lec- 
zwtka  (1768,  4to)  i—Leitre*  a  un  Eveque  sur  pluśieurg 
^nts  de  Morale  et  de  Discipline  (1802,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  biographical  skctch  in  his  posthumous  publica- 
^»ons;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.;  Jerris,  ffisł. 
¥the  Church  of  France,  ii,  371;  Van  Laun,  IJist  of 
french  IM.  (N.  Y.  1877,  3  vols.  8vo). 

Pomponatias,  Peter.    See  Pomponazzł 

PomponasBi,  Piętro^  a  famoas  Italian  philoso- 
Pher,  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462,  and  after  studying 
tt  the  Uiuvenity  of  Padoa  became  a  piofeasor  of  phi- 


losophy  in  his  alma  mater.  He  alao  tanght  and  wiote 
at  Bologna  with  the  highest  distinction.  Although 
smali  in  stature— for  he  was  almost  a  dwarf-^be  vet  as- 
tonished  his  contemporaries  by  his  remarkable  intel- 
lectual  power,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  times.  He  had  frequent  disputations  with  the 
famous  Achillini,  whose  puzzling  objections  would  hare 
confounded  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  skill  in  parry- 
ing  them  by  his  keen  wit  as  well  as  by  a  sharp-cutting 
logie.  He  osed  to  apply  himself  to  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties  80  yery  intensely  that  he  frequently  forgot  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform  tbe  ordinary  functions  of 
natare;  nay,  it  madę  him  almost  distracted,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  every  one,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  He 
died  in  1 525.  He  wrote  De  ImmortalUaie  A  nima  (1516)^ 
in  which  he  maintains  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  proved  by  philosophical  (or  natural)  reasona^ 
but  depends  solely  on  revelation,  which  he  aooepts. 
This  precaution,  however,  did  not  sare  him  from  at- 
tacka,  and  many  adyersaries  roee  up  against  him  who 
did  not  scruple  to  treat  him  aa  an  atheist;  and  the 
monks  caused  his  book,  although  he  wrote  seyeral  apol- 
ogies  for  it,  to  be  burned  at  Yenioe.  Anotber  work  of 
his  on  JncotttaiionM  was  also  regarded  ia  daDgerons. 
He  showa  in  thia  that  he  doea  not  beliere  in  magie  and 
sorcery,  and  iKys  a  prodigious  atresa  on  ooculŁ  yirtues  in 
certain  men  by  which  they  prodnced  miraculous  effecta. 
He  give8  a  great  many  example8  of  this,  but  his  adyer* 
saries  do  not  admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  magie. 
See  Bayle,  Diet,  Higf.  s.  v. ;  Niceron,  Memoiree,  toL 
xxv ;  Olearins,  De  Pomponatio  (Jena,  1705, 4to) ;  Buble, 
Geadiichte  der  neueren  Philosophie,  yol.  ii ;  Ueberweg, 
Hiti,  ofPhiloB,  (see  Index);  Neander,  Christian  Dogmat 
(see  Index) ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Ratumalism,  i,  870;  Fish- 
er,  Hist.  of  the  Reformation,  p.  542;  Alzog,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  222 ;  Moreli,  BisL  of  Philosophg  (see  Index) ; 
Rankę,  Bist,  ofihe  Papacy,  i,  68,  64,  377. 

Pomponia,  Gr^scina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  a 
Roman  generał  who  commanded  in  England  in  the 
year  45,  is  thought,  from  a  sentcnce  in  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  (xiii,  32),  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  the  first 
in  Britain.  Tacitus  says :  " Also  Pomponia  Gnecina,  an 
illnstrious  woman,  married  to  Plautius  (who  on  his  re- 
tura  from  Britain  entered  the  city  with  the  pomp  of  an 
oyation),  but  accused  of  a  foreign  superstition,  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  ber  husband."  She  was  tried,  ac- 
cording  to  custom,  for  ber  abandonment  of  the  national 
worship,  by  ber  own  husband,  Plautius,  in  the  presence 
of  ber  kindred,  and  was  acąuitted.  She  lived  to  a  great 
age,  apparently  in  sorrow,  and  wearing  "  no  habit  but 
that  of  monraiiig."  This  was  attribnted  to  grief  for  the 
fate  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina  fourteen  years  before  the  accusa- 
tion  was  brought  against  Pomponia.  But  this  alone 
would  not  account  for  the  charge  of  forsaking  the  Ro- 
man religion ;  and  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  ber  modę  of  life  grew  out  of  her  religious 
faith,  is  certainly  quite  probable.  Tbe  wife  of  Plautius 
and  Claudia  Rufiina  are  supposed  to  be  of  tbe  saints 
that  were  in  Oesar^s  household,  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Pbil.  iv,  22).  Claudia  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her 
admirable  beanty  aud  learaing  in  the  following  epi- 
gram: 

"  From  painted  Britons  bow  was  Clandla  bom ! 
The  fair  barbarinn  1  bow  do  arts  adora  1 
When  Roman  charms  a  Orecian  son!  commend, 
Athens  and  Uome  roay  for  (he  damę  conteud.*' 

Speed,  a  yery  ancient  British  author,  says  that  ^  Claadia 

sent  PauFs  writings,  which  she  calls  spiritual  manna, 

unto  her  friends  in  Britain,  to  feed  their  souU  with  the 

bread  of  life;  and  also  the  writings  of  Martial,  to  in- 

struct  their  minds  with  those  lessons  best  fitting  to  pro- 

duce  morał  yirtues*^ — which  Speed  thinks  was  the  occa- 

sion  of  this  linę  in  Martial's  works : 

"And  Britons  now,  they  say,  oor  Yorses  learn  to  sing.'* 

Głldas,  the  most  ancient  and  autbentic  British  historian, 

who  wrote  aboat  A.D.  664,  in  hia  book  called  De  VieL 
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Aurelii  Ambrom,  alBniiB  that  the  Bńtons  reccived  the 
Gospel  nndcr  Tiberiua,  the  empcror  under  whom  Christ 
suiTered;  and  that  many  erangelists  were  sent  from  the 
apostles  iuto  this  nation,  who  were  the  first  planters 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  who,  he  elsewhere  says,  continued 
with  them  until  the  cruel  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the 
emperor,  about  A.D.  290.  See  Ivimey,  Ui»L  oflhe  Eng- 
Iwh  Bapłiits ;  Fisher,  Btginning*  of  CkristiaMty  (N.  Y. 
1877, 8vo),  p.  621.    (J.  H.  W.) 

.  PomponluB  IiSetUB,  Julius,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian  humanUt,  was  bom  in  142d  at  Amendolara,  in  Upper 
Calabria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bastard  of  the  illus- 
trious  house  of  Sanseverini,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
So  far  from  being  proud  of  this  relatlonship,  he  shunned 
cvery  reference  to  it ;  and  when,  in  later  time8,his  parents 
inyited  the  admired  writer  to  acknowledge  them,  he  an- 
swered, "  Pomponius  Letus  cognatis  et  propinquts  suis 
salutem.  Qu(k1  petitis  fieri  non  potest.  Yale."  He  was 
stiU  yery  yoang  when  he  anived  at  Romę,  where  he 
studied  literaturę  under  Piętro  di  Monopoli,  a  clerer 
grammarian  of  the  time.  At  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
-Yalla,  his  last  master  (1457),  he  was  deemed  fit  to  suc- 
ceed  him.  He  founded  an  academy,  where  8everal  lit- 
erary  men,  devoted  like  himself  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity,  assembled.  Most  of  them  were  young  men. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  madę  them  renounce 
their  Christian  names,  and  adopt  in  their  stead  names 
•borrowed  from  the  classical  languages.  Perhaps  these 
.compańsons  betwcen  the  institutions  of  the  past  and 
of  their  own  time  may  have  result«d  in  deprcciat- 
ing  criticisms  of  the  latter.  Malignity  knew  how 
to  transform  these,  in  the  eycs  of  pope  Paul  II,  into 
contempt  for  teligion,  complot  against  the  Church, 
•and  finally  conspiracy  against  its  chief.  Those  of  the 
«cademician8  who  could  be  got  hołd  of  were  put  to  the 
xack~one  of  them  died  during  the  proceeding&  Pom- 
ponius, who  was  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Yenice,  was 
arrested  there,  brought  to  Roroe,  and  tortured  like  the 
others ;  but  no  avowal  of  his  imagined  crime  could  be 
pressed  out  of  him.  After  interrogating  him  twice,  Paul 
II  declared  that  in  futurę  every  one  should  be  held  for  a 
heretic  who,  eren  in  jest,  pronounced  the  word  "  acad- 
emy*' (comp.  on  this  point  De  Kossi,  Borna  JSotteranea, 
ToL  i).  In  1471  Sixtus  lY,  Paul'8  successor,  allowed 
Pomponius  to  resume  his  professorship  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  he  met  with  the  same  favor  he  had  for- 
merły  enjoyed,  the  students  crowding  to  his  lectures. 
Among  those  disciples  (they  were  callcd  Poroponiani) 
some  were  men  of  mcrit,  as  Alessandro  Famcse,  pope 
under  the  name  of  Paul  III,  Andrea  Fulrio  of  Pneneste, 
and  Conrad  Peutinger.  No  one  evcr  was  fonder  of 
roanuscripts,  medals,  and  inscriptions  than  Pomponius 
liSetus;  he  was  constantly  scen  pacing  the  streets  of 
Romę  in  search  of  some  monument  of  those  pagan  times 
in  which  he  wished  he  had  lived.  There  was  no  dark 
comer,  no  tracę  of  antiquity,  but  he  had  carefuUy  ex- 
aminetl  it,  and  could  give  an  account  of  it.  In  his  little 
liouse  on  the  Janiculan,  wilh  some  chosen  fńends,  he 
solemnized  the  anniyersary  of  the  fouudation  of  Romc 
and  the  birth  of  Romulus.  Pomponius  was  of  a  mild 
and  kind  disposition,  always  ready  to  help  or  to  please, 
and  of  charming  modesty.  .  Naturę  madę  him  a  sta^- 
mercr,  but  he  compłetely  conąuered  this  defect  He 
was  often  scen  in  the  streets  with  a  lantem  in  his  hands, 
like  Diogenes,  whose  customs  and  habits  he  had  taken 
to  imiute.  He  died  at  Romę  May  21, 1497.  He  led 
several  worka,  raonuments  of  a  profound  and  rare  erudi- 
tion.  They  were  puhlished  at  Hagenau  (1520).  His 
Opera  raria  were  editcd  at  Ment2  (1521,  8vo) ;  they 
compriso,  I)e  Sactrdotiisj  De  Jurisperiłuff  De  Romano^ 
rum  Magistraiibus: — De  F^gibuH  and  De  Aniiąuiłatibus 
ttrhU  Roma: — along  with  Compendium  Historia^  Bo- 
mana  ab  interitu  Gordiani  usque  ad  Justinum  III,  orig- 
inally  edited  at  Yenice  (1498, 4to).  He  explained  and 
commented  besides  on  seYcral  classical  authors,  and  de- 
yoted  his  care  to  editions  of  Sallnst,  Colnmella,  Yarro, 
Festus,  Nomiius  Marcellua,  and  Pilny  the  younger.    His 


oommentaries  on  Yirgil  were  printed  at  Basie  (14%. 
ful.).  See  Christian  Schools  and  ScholarSf  ii,  316, 37U; 
Tiraboachi,  Sforia  delta  Letłer.  ItaL  voL  vi,  pt.  i ;  Gid- 
guene,  Hisł,  litłer.  d* Balie ;  Hallaro,  Lit.  Hisi,  of  Eu- 
ropę (Harpers  ed.),  i,  266;  Sabellicus,  Vi(a  Pomponii 
Lati  (Strasb.  1610, 4to). — Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog,  Gewrak, 
s.v. 

Pompa  OF  THE  Dkyil,  a  term  used  in  the  form  of 
solemn  renunciation  which  preceded  baptism  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church.  The  form  referred  to  u 
given  by  the  author  of  The  Aposłolical  ConstUułiotu  in 
these  words, "  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  hU 
pomps,  and  his  seryice,  and  his  angels,  and  his  invcn- 
tions,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  are  »ub- 
ject  to  him."  By  the  pomps  of  the  deyil  appear  to 
have  been  meant  the  shows  and  games  of  heathen  idol- 
atry.  And  eyen  after  idolatry  w^as  in  a  great  mcasure 
destroyed,  and  the  public  games  and  shows  in  honor  of 
the  gods  were  discontinued,  the  expre8sion  "pomps" 
was  still  used  in  the  form  of  renunciation  to  eradicate 
the  yanity,  Icwdness,  and  profaneness  which  so  cxten- 
siyely  preyailed.  Some  haye  attempted  to  tracę  this 
renunciation  back  to  apostolic  times,  founding  it  on  the 
exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy :  "  Lay  hołd  on  etemal 
life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hi»t  professed  a 
good  profession  before  many  witnesses."  Others,  sgsin, 
are  content  to  dcriye  it  from  ancient  tradition.  That  it 
exi8ted  from  a  remote  period  in  the  histor}*  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  such  was  the 
importance  attached  to  this  renunciation  that,  as  soon 
as  baptisteries  were  built,  a  place  was  assigned  peculiarlr 
to  this  seryice,  the  porch  or  anteroom  being  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  The  catechumens  on  entering  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  w^est,  and  then  comoiand- 
ed  to  renounce  Satan  and  all  his  pomps,  with  some  ge»t- 
ure  and  rite  expre8sing  indignation,  as  by  stretchingout 
their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  striking  them  together; 
and  sometimes  by  exsufflation,  or  spitting  at  him  as  if 
he  were  present.  In  this  ceremony  the  faces  of  the 
catechumens  were  turned  towards  the  west  as  being 
the  place  of  darkness,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness.  The 
form  of  renunciation  was  repeated  thrce  times,  eiiher 
because  there  were  three  thhigs  which  were  renonnanl 
in  their  baptism — the  deyil.  his  pomps,  and  the  world— 
or  to  signify  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  whom 
they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  renouncing  Satan ;  ot 
because  it  was  usual  in  cases  of  civil  adoption  and  einan- 
cipation  of  slayes  for  the  master  to  yield  up  his  rigbt 
by  a  triple  renunciation.  See  Bingham,  Christian  .-In- 
tiguUiesi  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiptities ;  Staunton,  £'cr/<f«. 
Diet,  s.  y. 

Ponce,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  Bencdictine  monk  in  tłie 
conyent  of  Ofta,  in  Old  Castile,  was  bom  about  ]d3<>. 
He  is  considered  the  inyentor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the 
dumb  to  {>peak,  which  he  carried  to  considerable  perfec- 
tion.  According  to  Arobro&io  Morales  {Antiffuedad(s de 
Kspafla  [Alcala,  1575],  fol.  38),  Ponce  had  to  inelnict 
two  bn^thcrs  and  one  sister  of  the  constable  of  Ca5tile. 
and  a  son  of  the  gran  justicia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom 
were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  These  pupila  roade  such 
progrcss  that,  after  some  time,  they  not  onh'  were  able 
to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions  put 
to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Yclasco,  who 
lived  to  be  only  twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the  Greek 
language.  Another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  Bene<lic- 
tine  monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain 
his  creed  by  word  of  mouth.  These  facts  were  attesicd 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  Two  Treatites  conceming 
the  Body  cmd  Soul  ofMan  (Paris,  1644,  cap.  xxyiii,  notc 
8),  says,  "  This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to  speak 
as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoeyer;  and  I  haye  often 
discoorsed  with  him  whiles  I  wayted  upon  the  prioce 
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of  Wales  in  Spaine.**  According  to  the  same  aathor  (p. 
254),  and  to  Jaan  de  Castafiiza  (  V'ida  de  San  Benito), 
PoDce  n-rote  a  treatue  in  Spanisbi  in  which  he  ex- 
plained  his  method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  aa  the 
resalt  of  his  obsenrations ;  but  this  interesting  work  bas 
been  lost,  thoagb  it  is  generally  believed  tbat  Juan  Pa- 
blo  Bonet,  wbo  in  1620  published  his  Reduccion  de  lat 
Letras,  y  A  rtepara  enteilar  d  hablar  ht  Afudot  (4to) ,  saw 
and  consulted  iU  Ponce  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in 
the  convent  of  his  order. — Enfflish  Cyclop.  s.  v. 

Poace  de  la  Fuente,  Constantink,  a  Span- 
ish  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  San 
Clemente  de  la  Mancba,  in  the  diocese  of  Cuenca.    Poe- 
sessing  a  good  taste  and  a  love  of  genuine  knowledge, 
he  evinced  an  early  disgust  for  the  barbarous  pedantry 
of  the  schools,  and  an  attachment  to  such  of  his  countr}'- 
men  as  sought  to  revive  the  study  of  poUte  letters. 
Being  intended  for  the  Church,  he  roade  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  at  the  same  time  leamed  to 
write  and  speak  his  native  language  with  uncommon 
purity  and  elegance.     like  Erasrous,  with  whose  writ- 
ings  he  was  early  captivated,  he  was  dtstingutsbed  for 
his  lively  wit,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  indulging  at 
the  expen8e  of  foolish  preachers  and  hypocriticai  monks. 
Bat  be  was  endowed  with  greater  firmness  and  decision 
of  character  than  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam.     Dur- 
ing  his  attendance  at  the  unirersity  Ponce's  youthful 
spirit  had  betrayed  him  into  irregularities,  of  which  his 
enemies  afterwariia  took  an  ungenerous  advaiitage ;  but 
theae  were  succeeded  by  the  utmost  decorum  and  cor- 
rectness  of  manncrs,  though  he  always  retained  his  gay 
temper,  and  could  nerer  deny  himself  his  jest.    Not- 
withstanding  the  opportunities  he  had  of  enriching  him- 
self, he  was  so  exempt  froro  ararice  that  his  library, 
which  he  valued  aboTe  all  his  pmperty,  was  nerer  large. 
His  eloąnence  caused  his  serrices  in  the  pulpit  to  be 
mach  sought  after;  but  he  was  free  from  vanity,  the 
besetting  sin  of  orators,  and  scomed  to  prostitute  his 
talents  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.     He  declined  the 
sitaation  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chapter. 
When  the  morę  honorable  and  lucrati  ve  office  of  preacher 
to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo  was  afterwards 
tendered  to  him,  after  thanking  the  chapter  for  their 
good  opinion  of  him,  he  declined  it,  alleging  as  a  rea- 
6on  "  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors,"  alluding  to  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
archblshop  Siliceo,  who  had  insisted  that  his  clergy 
should  prove  the  purity  of  their  descent-     Whether  it 
was  predilection  for  the  Keformed  opinions  that  induoed 
him  at  first  to  fix  his  residence  at  Seville  is  uncertain, 
bot  once  there  we  find  him  co-operating  with  Egidius 
in  his  pUins  for  dlsaeminating  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  emperor,  having  heard  him  preach  during  a  visit 
to  that  city,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  that 
he  immediately  uamed  Ponce  one  of  his  chaplaims  to 
which  he  added  the  office  of  almoner ;  and  he  soon  after 
sppointed  him  to  accompany  his  son  Philip  to  Flanders, 
"to  let  the  Flemings  see  that  Spain  waa  not  destitute 
of  polite  schoUrs  and  orators."     Constantine  madę  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 'soYereign,  and 
relactantly  quitted  his  residence  in  Seville,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  rejected  the  most  tempting  offers.    His 
joumey  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  beooming  person- 
Klly  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Keformera.     Among 
these  was  Jacob  Schopper,  a  leamed  man  of  Bibcracb,  in 
Saabia,  by  whose  conrersation  his  views  of  evangelical 
doctrine  were  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed.    In  1555 
Ponce  retumed  to  Seville,  and  his  presence  imparted  a 
new  impulse  to  the  ProtesUnt  cause  in  that  city.    A 
beneyolent  and  enlightened  individual  having  founded 
a  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Doctrine, 
Ponce  was  appointed  to  the  chair ;  and  by  means  of 
the  lectures  which  he  rcad  on  the  Scnptures,  together 
^th  the  instruction  of  Fernando  de  Sl  Juan,  provost 
of  the  iostitution,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  were 
opeoed  to  the  truth.   On  the  first  Lent  after  his  return  to 


BeTille  he  was,  besides,  chosen  by  the  chapter  to  preach 
every  altemate  day  in  the  cathedral  church.  So  great 
was  his  popularity  that,  though  the  public  service  did 
not  begin  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet,  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach  the  church  would  be  tilled  by 
four,  and  even  by  three  o^dock.  Being  newly  recorered 
from  a  fever  when  he  commenced  his  labors,  he  felt  so 
weak  that  it  was  necessary  fur  him  repeatedly  to  pause 
during  the  sermon,  on  which  account  he  was  allowcd  to 
recruit  his  strength  by  taking  a  draught  of  winę  in  the 
pulpit,  a  permiasion  which  had  never  been  graiited  to 
any  other  preacher. 

While  Constantine  was  purauing  this  career  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  he  involved  himself  in  diliiculties  by 
coming  furward  as  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  canon 
magistral  in  the  cathedral  of  Serille,  which  had  be- 
come  vacant  by  the  death  of  Egidius.  Ponce  did  not 
want  the  office,  but  bis  friends  pressed  him  to  lay  aside 
his  scruples;  and  an  individuail  who  had  great  influ- 
ence over  his  roind  represented  so  strongly  the  services 
which  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth 
in  so  infiuential  a  situation,  and  the  hurtful  effects 
which  would  result  from  its  being  occupicd  by  some 
noisy  and  ignorant  declaimer,  that  he  consented  at  last 
to  ofTer  himself  a  candidate.  In  spite  of  all  manner  of 
accusations  and  opposition  he  carried  his  election,  was 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  commenced  his  duty  as 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  with  high  acceptance.  From 
his  visit  abroad  Ponce,  like  many  other  preachers  whom 
the  Spanish  Romaoists  sent  to  the  Netherlands  "  to  give 
light  to  others,  retumed  home  blind,  having  foUowed  the 
example  of  the  heretics*^  (Juescas,  Historia  Pontijical,  ii, 
337,  6).  In  1555  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
Now  that  he  had  dared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Seville  cathedral  canonate,  the  envious  priests,  disap- 
pointed  in  their  own  seekings,  boldly  confronted  Pouce 
with  his  heretical  opinions,  and  loudly  urge<l  the  Inqui- 
sition  to  take  its  aim  at  this  new-made  cathetlral  digni- 
tary ;  and  when,  in  1559,  the  familiars  were  let  loose  on 
the  Protestants  of  Seville,  Ponce  was  among  the  first 
who  were  apprehended.  Among  his  books  was  found  a 
treatise,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the  points  of  con- 
trovenv  between  the  Church  of  Korne  and  the  Protes- 
tants,  and  as  Ponce  had  chosen  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calrin,  and,  when  showii  the  work,  not  only  acknowl- 
edged  its  authorship,  but  added,  **  You  have  there  a  fuli 
and  candid  confession  of  my  belief :  I  am  in  your  hands — 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  to  you  good,"*  his  doora  was  sealed. 
Though  put  to  the  torturę  to  reveal  his  associates  and 
fellow-belierers,  he  refused  steadfastly  to  bring  suffering 
upon  any  one  else.  After  two  years  of  imprisonment, 
oppressed  and  wom  out  by  a  moile  of  Iiving  so  differ- 
ent  from  what  he  had  been  used  to,  he  died  before  his 
enemies  could  bring  him  to  public  execution.  It  was 
slanderously  reported  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
but  a  young  raonk  and  fellow-prisoner  denied  the  cal- 
umny.  Dec.  22, 1560,  his  effigy  and  bones  were  brought 
out  in  the  public  auto-da-fe,  but  the  peoplo,  who  had 
always  greatly  revered  Ponce,  rosę  up  in  rebellion,  and 
the  services  were  continued  in  private.  In  the  charac- 
ter  of  Ponce^s  writings  we  have  one  of  the  cłearest  indi- 
cations  of  the  excellence  oC  his  heart.  They  were  of 
that  kind  which  were  adapted  to  the  sptritnal  wants  of 
his  countr^^men,  and  not  calculated  to  display  his  own 
talents,  or  to  acąuire  for  himself  a  name  in  the  leamed 
world.  They  were  composed  in  his  natire  tongue,  and 
in  a  style  level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  Abstruse  spec- 
ulations  and  rhetorical  omaments,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  both  by  naturę  and  education  to  excel,  were 
rigidly  sacriticed  to  the  one  object  of  being  understood 
by  all,  and  useful  to  alL  Among  his  Morks  were  a  Cat- 
echisMy  whose  highest  recommendation  is  its  artless  and 
infantine  simplicity;  a  smali  treatise  on  The  Docfrine 
of  Christianify,  drawn  up  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  dia- 
logue  between  a  master  and  his  pupil,  which,  without 
being  deficient  in  simplicity,  is  niore  calculated  to  in- 
terest  persons  of  learaiog  and  adranced  knowledge ;  an 
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Expotitvm  of  the  First  Psalm,  in  four  flermons,  which 
show  that  hie  pulpit  eloąuence,  exempt  from  Łhe  com- 
iDon  extreme«,  was  neither  degraded  by  vulgarity  nor 
rendered  diegusting  by  affectation  and  effbrt  at  display ; 
and  Łhe  Conjfession  of  a  Sitmer,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  poured  from  a  contrlte  and  humbled 
apiric,  assiime  the  form  of  the  most  edifying  and  deyo- 
tionai  piety.  See  Antonias,  Bibl.  ffisp,  Nov,  i,  256; 
M'Crie,  HisL  of  the  R^.  in  Spain,  p.  lM-166,  207  są., 
262  są.     (J.H.W.) 

Poncet,  Maurice,  a  French  prelate  of  the  16th 
centoT}';  flourished  as  curate  of  St.  Pierre  des  Arcis. 
He  was  a  dirine  of  great  eIoquence  and  considerable 
leaming,  though  not  remarkable  for  refinement  of  taste 
or  diction.  He  was  a  Gallican,  and  when  Henry  III 
parsued  that  imbecUe  policy  which  finally  cost  France 
the  loss  of  ber  best  citizens  for  conscience*  sake,  Poncet 
ridiculed  the  Leaguers  [see  League],  and  especially 
visited  with  the  fuli  power  of  his  sarcasm  the  grotesqae 
prooe:»sions  of  the  Confriries  des  Penitenłs.  He  madę  the 
walls  of  his  church  ring  with  denunciations  of  these 
hypocritical  derotees,  who,  after  parading  the  streets 
barefoot,  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  and  displaying  ostenta- 
tiously  the  outward  signs  of  austere  asceticism,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  riotous  feasting  and 
gross  debauchery.  Henry,  resenting  this  exposure, 
banished  the  offender  to  his  abbey  of  St.  P^re  at  Me> 
lun ;  but  he  was  released  after  a  brief  condnement,  and 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  king's  permission,  his  majesty 
remarking  that  "he  had  always  believed  the  good  doctor 
to  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ; 
and  that  there  was  much  excuse  for  him,  sińce  he  was 
not  quick  enough  of  apprehension  to  see  through  the 
artiftces  of  those  by  whom  he  was  instigated.  He  had 
plenty  of  scholarship,  but  was  grievously  deficient  ia 
judgment.''  Poncet,  ansubdued  by  the  king's  leniency, 
lesumed  his  usual  inctsive  style  of  pulpit  oratory,  and 
perserered  in  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1686. 
See  Jcnris,  Hist,  Church  ofFrmice,  i,  181  są.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Poncher,  ZStienne,  a  French  prelate,  noted  also  as 
a  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1446.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  magistrate,  studied  law,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
was  provided  with  8everal  canonicates.  In  1485  he  ob- 
tained  the  charge  of  counsellor-cleric  at  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  in  1498  he  became  President  aitx  JCnguełes. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris  Feb.  25, 1503,  in  coropli- 
ance  with  the  reąuest  nf  king  Louis  XII,  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  accompanying  to  Milan.  The  samo  prince 
intrusted  him  in  1506  with  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Germany ;  and  Poncher,  in  the  foUowing  year,  being 
again  in  Italy  with  the  king,  was  alone  bold  enough  to 
speak  in  contradiction  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  king 
against  the  Yenetians,  and  to  oppose  the  confederarion 
of  Cambrai.  Louis  XII,  who  had  already  appointeii 
Poncher  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  bestowed 
on  bim  in  1509  the  abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  in  1512  roade 
him  the  gtiardian  of  the  seal  of  France,  which  oflSce  he 
kept  till  the  death  of  the  king,  Jan.  1,  1515.  Francis  I 
appointed  him,  with  Arthur  Gouffier,  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiarics  who  sigoed,  on  Aug.  16, 1517,  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  between  Francis  and  Charles  Y.  In  the  same 
year  Poncher  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador  of  France, 
and  in  1518  he  was  sent  to  Henry  YIII  of  England,  with 
whom  he  signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  In  virtue 
of  the  concordat  he  was  transferred,  March  14,  1519, 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  iSeiis.  He  died  at  Lyous. 
Feb.  24,  1524.  Poncher  published  Consłitutions  sjfno' 
daleSf  which  arc  still  held  in  great  esteem,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Genś- 
raJe,  s.  v. 

Poncher,  Francols,  a  French  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Tours  about  1480.  His  fa- 
ther,  Louis  Poncher,  secretary  of  the  king  and  receiyer- 
generał  of  the  Hnances,  was  hung  for  embezzlement. 
Madę  coansellor  at  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1510), 
Francoia  Poncher  obtaincd  soon  afterwarda  the  caracy 


of  Issy,  a  canonicate  at  Notre  Damę  of  Parifl,  the  ab- 
bey of  St  Maur-les-Fossćs,  and  March  14, 1519,  became 
bishop  of  Paris.  So  far  from  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  uucle,  he  was  a  simoniac  and  scandalous  pielatc 
He  forged  documents  to  get  possession  of  the  abbey  of 
Fleury-sur-Loire,  but  was  balked  in  bis  design.  While 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  Poncher  fell  out  with 
the  ąueen-regent,  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  FrancisTa 
mother,  plotted  to  depńre  ber  of  the  regency,  and  by 
treacherous  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court  tried 
to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his  8overeign.  As  soon  as 
Francis  was  free  again  Poncher  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused  of  high-treason.  While  his  process  was  in  abey- 
ance  he  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Yincenne«,  Sept.  1, 1532. 
He  wrote  some  commentaries  on  civil  law,  dedicated  to 
his  uncle,  Ćtienne  Poncher.— Hoefer,  Alour.  Bioff.  Gme- 
rakf  8.  V. 

Pond  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Q3lX,  agnm 
(literally  a  ooUection  of  water),  in  Exod.  vii,  19;  viii,  15, 
where  it  probably  denotes  the  putrescent  resenroin  or 
swampy  pools  left  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  (SepŁ 
SiiópvytCiYvlg, paludesy  Again,  in  Isa.  xix,  10,  *^p2M 
d&a,  which  Łhe  A.Y.  translates  *<  ponda  for  fiab,"  fdk 
lowing  the  Yulg.  '^lacunas  ad  capiendos  pisces,"  Dio- 
dati  and  Luther,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  r&c  ipvx&C 
7rovkffovffu  This  rendering  is  supported  by  Łhe  ao- 
thority  of  Gesenius,  Yatablus,  and  Ewald,  aUe  Loknar- 
beUer  (nab  *^tŚ9 ="  they  that  eam  wages**),  simi  aw- 

letAetruht;  D3iK  being  taken  as  eąuivalenŁ  to  Ca9  (Job 
xxx,  25),  *'  to  be  sad."  Many  interpretera,  however, 
think  that  it  designates  fish-ponds.  We  have  abun- 
dant  evidence  from  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  that  the 
Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  fisb-ponds,  and  it 
appears  that  almost  every  villa  possessed  one,  where  the 
maator  of  the  house  occasionally  amused  himaelf  in  fisb- 
ing.  The  Jews,  it  seems,  likewise  oonstmcted  sunilar 
ponds,  as  in  describing  his  bride  in  the  Canticlea  (vii, 
4)  Solomon  says,  "  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fiah-pools  in 
Heshbon."  See  Fish.  The  word  occurs  Beveriil  times 
of  roarshy  pools,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  sands 
of  the  desert  (Psa.  cvii,  85;  cxiv,  8) ;  ''standing  water^ 
(Isa.  xxxv,  7;  xli,  18),  **a  pooL"  Soch  pools  being 
oommonly  recdy,  it  is  rendered  ^^reeds"  (Jer.  li,  32). 
See  Poou 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  writer,  was  boni  at  Wrentham,  Masa.,  July  29, 
1791,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  Univcrsity,  where  h« 
graduated  in  1813.  He  then  decided  to  en  ter  the  min- 
istry,  and  began  a  course  in  theology  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Emroons.  In  June,  1814,  young  Pond  was  licensed 
to  preacb,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  foUowing  year  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Au- 
bum,  Mass.  He  left  this  charge  in  1828  to  become  the 
conductor  of  the  Spirit  ofthe  PUgrims,  a  monthly  pob- 
lication  in  Boston.  He  was  madę  professor  of  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  in  September, 
1832,  and  continued  in  that  responsible  position  until 
1856,  when  hc  became  president,  and  changed  to  the 
professorship  of  ecclesiastical  hi8tor}%  and  lectured  on 
pastorał  duties.  He  died  Jan.  21, 1882.  Dr.  Pond  pub- 
lished review8  oiJudson  on  Baptism: — Ałonfhiy  Conceri 
Lectures  (1824)  :—Memoirof  President  Datries  (1827):- 
Memoir  of  Susamia  Anłhony  (1827) : — Memoir  tffCowl 
Zinzetidorf  {\8S9):—Afemoir  of  John  WiclliJSTe  (1841): 
— Moming  ofthe  Reformation  (1842, 12mo)  : — Ko  /W- 
lowship  with  Romanism  (1843): — The  Young  Pa^r's 
Guide  (Portland,  1844,  12mo) :  —  The  Mather  FamS^ 
(1844, 12mo):  — rA«  Worid's  Sahation  (1845):— /V^ 
and  Pogan,  or  Middieton^s  Celebrated  Ijetters  (Portland, 
1846, 18mo)  [see  Middleton,  Contkrs]  : — Swedeubof' 
gianism  Rerieteed  (new  ed.  1846) : — Swedenborgiamsm 
Ezamined  (N.Y.  1861, 16mo) :— -P/a/o,  his  Life,  Worh, 
Opinions,  and  Influence  (1846)  :  —  Review  of  Buskndti 
God  in  Christ  (1849) :  —  The  Ancient  ChurrJi  (1861)  :- 
Memoir  of  John  Knox  {}SbĘt)\^^  Bangor  Leotmrs  oh 
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Pastorał  Theohgy  (Andorer,  1868, 12mo)  ',—Leeture»  on 
Christian  Tkeology  (Boston,  1868,  8vo)  -.—Lectures  on 
Pastorał  Tkeology  (N.  Y.  187-) : — also  separate  Stmwns, 
and  aiticles  in  the  BitL  Sacra,  BibL  Repos.,  Lit.  and 
Theolog.  Ret.,  Lord^t  LU,  and  Tkeolog.  Rev.,  New-Eng- 
tander,  and  raore  than  a  dozen  other  periodicals. 

Fone  lactam,  Magdalkna.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  famous  Easter  hymn  of  uncertain  datę.  Un- 
doubtedly  it  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  this 
hymn,  as  well  as  in  the  IHts  Irce  (q.  v.)  and  other  Latin 
hymns,  the  same  Identification  of  Mary  Magdalenę  with 
**  the  woman  tbat  was  a  sinner'*  (Lukę  vii,  37),  vrhich 
runs  through  all  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  ex- 
pressed.  This  hymn  may  be  found  in  almost  all  coUec- 
tions  of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  first  ycrse  runs  Łhus : 

**Pone  Inctnm,  Magdalena, 
Et  eerena  łacrymns ; 
Non  est  Jam  Slmonis  ocBna, 
Non  cur  fletom  exprimafl ; 
CADsae  milie  snnt  Iietandi, 
Cansn  mille  exoItandi : 
Allelnja  resonet 

For  the  original,  see  Daniel,  Thetaurus  ffgmnoL  ii,  865 ; 
Trencb,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry^  p.  159;  Mssler,  Aitswahl 
oUehristL  Lieder,  p.  237 ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sum,  p.  188 ; 
Konigsfeld,  Hgmnen  «.  Gesangt^  i,  230.  English  trans- 
lations  are  giyen  in  SchaflTs  Christ  in  Sot^,  p.  256.  For 
German  translations,  see  BUssler,  ^  &  p.  135 ;  Simrock, 
Konigsfeld,  and  Fortlage,  Gesange  chruOL  VorzeU,  p.  142. 
(B.P.) 
Ponęt.    See  Potnet. 

Pongilapns,  Hermaitmus,  an  Italian  monastlc, 
itoarished  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  oentury  at  Ferrara. 
He  practiced  great  austerity  as  one  of  the  Consolatij 
and  died  in  1269.  Sereral  years  after  his  death  (1800) 
charges  of  here^  were  brought  against  him,  and  a  ju- 
dicial  process  having  been  declared,  his  bones  were  ex- 
humed  and  bumed,  and  his  tomb  demolished  by  order 
of  pope  Boniface  YIIL  His  tomb,  in  the  principal 
churcb  at  Ferrara,  had  been  the  object  of  great  venera- 
tion,  and  many  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
tbere.  Some  think  that  the  process  ¥ra8  instituted  and 
the  tomb  demolished  to  put  an  end  to  the  extniyagant 
dcvotion  paid  to  his  memor}%  The  Franciscans  attrib- 
ttte  to  Pongilupos  the  origiu  of  the  Fratricelłi  (q.  t.), 
bat  Moeheim  oonsiders  this  an  error,  and  belieres  him 
to  hare  been  one  of  the  Bagnotians.  Katalis  Alexan- 
der  {Hist,  EccUs.  viii,  87)  speaks  of  Pongilupus  as  re- 
Tiving  seyeral  vile  practices  of  the  Gnostics.  See  Wad- 
ding,  AnnaL  Minor.  Fratr.  vi,  279;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Chrittiamtg,  vii,  87  8q.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pongol,  a  Hindii  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun,  which 
is  celebrated  annnally  on  Jan.  9.  The  high-«aste  Brah- 
mins  look  opon  this  as  a  Incky  and  propitious  day,  but 
the  Sudras  hołd  it  bb  sacred,  and  yisit  one  another  with 
preseots.  They  boil  rice  on  this  day  with  milk  outside 
the  boose,  in  some  place  ezposed  to  the  san*s  rays,  and 
when  that  lominary  withdrawa  they  ery  ont  **  Pongol !'' 
and  repeat  it  foor  times.  The  rice  thus  boiled  is  re- 
garded  as  very  holy,  and  kept  mb  long  as  possible.  The 
<Uy  sfiter  the  Pongol  the  cows  and  buffaloes  are  led  out 
early  into  the  country,  haviDg  their  heada  adomed  with 
crowns  and  cakea. 

Poniato^^a,  Christine,  a  German  female  yision- 
■ry,  was  bom  in  1610  at  Lessen,  Western  Prussia.  Her 
fathcr,  Julian  Poniatowa,  waa  a  Polish  gentleman,  who, 
luiviDg  escaped  from  a  monastery  and  embraced  the 
Protestant  communion,  waa  at  first  minister  at  Duch- 
nick,  in  Bohemia,  then  librarian  of  a  nobleman.  He 
probably  brought  op  his  daughter  in  mystical  ideas,  for 
be  is  said  to  be  himself  the  author  of  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion  00  the  knowledge  which  the  angels  may  have  of 
God.  Christine  had  been  intmated  to  the  care  of  the 
bannen  of  Zelking,  who  bad  taken  a  liking  to  her, 
wheo,  Nor.  12, 1627,  afler  8evere  pains,  she  fell  into  a 
trance,  attended  with  ▼isioDa  and  prophetic  utterances 


relating  to  the  futurę  of  the  Beformed  Chnrch.  Thla 
strange  state  retumed  at  regular  intenrals  for  a  whole 
year,  alwaj^s  attended  with  the  same  phenomena,  and  a 
number  of  people  testified  to  ita  genuineness.  Jan.  27, 
1629,  the  young  visionary  fell  into  so  heavy  a  lethargy 
that  she  passed  for  dead,  but  when  she  finally  recovered 
her  senses  she  declared  that  her  roission  was  fulfiUed, 
and  that  she  should  thenceforth  have  no  morę  Adsions. 
In  1632  she  was  married  to  a  Moravian  minister,  Daniel 
Yetter,  and  died  Dec  6,  1644,  at  Leszno,  near  Posen. 
Her  revelations,  written  by  herself,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Amos  Comenius,  with  those  of 
Christopher  Kotter  and  Nicolas  Drabicki,  under  the 
title  Lux  in  Tenthris  (1657, 1659, 1665, 4to).  They  were 
retranslated  into  German  by  Benedict  Balmsen  (Am- 
sterdam, 1664,  8vo).  See  Feustking,  Gynaec,  fanaU 
kanst.  p.  288  są.;  Witsius^  Miscetl.  Sacra,  pt.  iii,  eh. 
xxii;  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzerhistorie ;  Mosheim, 
Ecdts.  Hist.  iii,  891,  892.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PoniatoiKra,  Julian.  See  Poniatowa,  Chris- 
tine. 

PonB,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  May  15, 1747.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Ka- 
baut-Dupuis.  Intimately  connected  with  Rabaut  St. 
Ćtienne,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  his  sad 
fate :  he  owed  his  life  to  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
afterwards  justice  of  the  peace  at  Nismes,  and  then  di- 
rector  of  the  post  department  in  the  same  city.  He 
published  Befiezions  philo»ophiques  et  politigues  sur  la 
ToUrance  reUgieuse  (Paris,  1808,  8vo) ;  besides  Notices 
biographigues  sur  Paul  Rabaut  and  Notices  łńographięues 
sur  Rabaut-Dupuis.  Pons  died  at  Nismes  Jan.  15, 1816. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Ponaard  de  Giai  op  Patens,  a  Crusader  of  tho 
Order  of  the  Knight  Templars,  fiourished  near  the  open- 
ing  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  most  eamest  advo- 
cate  of  the  order,  and  when,  in  1309,  it  was  brought  to 
tria],  and  the  papacy  was  questioning  the  feaaibility  of 
sufiering  its  existence,  Ponsard  boldly  declared  him- 
self ready  to  nndertake  its  defence.  All  the  enorroous 
charges  against  the  order  were  utterly,  absolutely  faise; 
false  were  all  the  confessions,  extorted  by  terror  and 
pain,  from  himself  and  other  brethren  before  the  bishop 
of  Paris.  Those  tortures  had  been  applied  by  the  swom 
and  deadly  enemies  and  accnsers  of  the  order,  by  the 
prior  of  Montfalcon  and  William  Roberta  the  monk. 
He  put  in  a  schedule :  "  These  are  the  traiton  who  have 
falsely  and  disloyally  accused  the  religion  of  the  Tem- 
pie— William  Roberta  the  monk,  who  had  them  put  to 
the  torturę;  £squin  de  Florian  of  Beziers,  prior  of 
Montfalcon ;  Bernard  Pelet,  prior  of  Maso,  Phłlip's  en- 
voy  to  England ;  and  Genrais  Boysol,  knight  of  Gisors.** 
Had  Ponsard  himself  been  tortured?  He  had  been 
tortured  before  the  bishop  of  Paris  three  months  ere  he 
madę  confession.  He  had  stood  thus  in  a  pit  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  He  protested  that  in  that  state  of 
agony  he  should  confese  or  deny  whatever  they  would. 
He  was  prepared  to  endure  beheading,  the  stake,  or  the 
caldron  for  the  honor  of  the  order ;  but  these  slow,  ex- 
cruciating  torments  he  could  not  bear  besides  the  hor- 
rors  of  his  two  years'  iropriaonment  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  allege  wberefore  the  court  should 
not  proceed.  He  hoped  that  the  cause  would  be  de- 
cided  by  good  men  and  true.  The  provo8t  of  Poitiers 
interposed :  he  produced  a  schedule  of  charges  advanced 
by  Ponsard  himself  against  the  order.  "Tmth,"  an- 
swered  Ponsard,  **  requires  no  concealment.  I  own  that 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  account  of  some  contumelious 
words  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Tempie,  I  did  draw  up 
the  Schedule."  Those  charges,  however,  dark  as  were 
some  of  them,  were  totally  unlike  those  now  brought 
against  the  brotherhood.  Before  he  left  the  court, 
Ponsard  cxpre86ed  the  hope  that  the  severiiy  of  his 
imprisonment  might  not  be  aggravated  because  he  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  order.  The  court  gave 
instmctions  to  the  pn>voBt  of  Poitiers  and  De  JamviU6 
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ihat  hc  should  not  be  inore  hanhlf  treated;  bat  h6  waa 
finally  condemned  to  deatb,  and  was  bumed  at  the 
atake.  See  MUroan,  //m/.  of  Latin  Chrisłianityf  vi| 
429  8q.;  Porter,  Hisł,  ofthe  Knights  o/ Malta  (aee  lu- 
dex).     (J.H.W.) 

Pontano,  GiovA>rai-GiovANO  (Lat.  Pmitamu),  a 
celebrated  Italian  statesnoan,  noted  as  a  writer  on  mor- 
ais,  was  bom  December,  1426,  in  the  enrirons  of  Cer- 
reto,  Umbria.  His  fatber  having  perished  in  a  riot, 
his  mother  flcd  with  him  to  Perugia,  iihere  he  received 
a  careful  education.  Having  in  vain  asscrted  his  claim 
to  the  heritage  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  army  of 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  then  at  war  with  the  Floren- 
tincs  (1447),  and  followcd  that  king  to  Naples,  where 
he  bccame  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Panormita, 
who  took  him  along  iu  his  embassy  to  Florence,  and 
bad  him  ap|)ointed  royal  secretary.  Pontano'8  yerses, 
highly  esteemed  by  all  com petent  judges,  seemed  to 
entitle  him  sufBciently  to  a  seat  in  the  academy  which 
Panormita,  under  the  king^s  auspices,  establtshed  at 
Kaples. '  Fenlinand  I,  successor  of  Alfonso  (1457),  main- 
tained  him  in  his  oflSce  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria.  He  foUowed 
Fenlinand  in  his  campaign  against  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  Taken  pris- 
oner  on  different  occastons,  he  was  always  brought  back 
without  ransoro  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand,  out  of  respect 
for  his  gcnius.  On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  lav- 
ished  his  favors  upon  him,  bestowed  upon  him  riches 
and  dignitieis  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  matters  of  state.  In  1482  a  war. 
which  bade  fnir  to  become  generał,  having  broken  out 
between  the  Yenetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Pon- 
tano brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  compounding  the  difficul- 
ties  that  had  arisen  between  Ferdinand  and  pope  Inno- 
cent YIII.  I^lt  on  his  guard  against  the  negotiator, 
the  pope  exclairoed,  "  I  treat  with  Pontano :  ia  it  meet 
that  tniŁh  and  good  faith  should  abandon  him  who 
never  abandoned  them?"  He  became  at  that  time 
first  minister,  and  remained  in  that  high  position  under 
Alfonso  II  (who  erected  to  him  a  statuę)  and  Ferdinand 
II.  When  Charles  YIII  of  France  appruacbed  Naples  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  Pontano  sent  him  forthwith 
the  keys  of  the  city,  harangued  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion,  and  dishonored  himself  by  the  insults  and  asper- 
sions  which  he  cast  in  this  speech  at  bis  royal  benefac- 
tors.  When  Ferdinand  retumed,  he  contented  himself 
with  depriving  Pontano  of  his  offices.  The  fallen  min- 
ister found  in  his  retreat  morę  happiness  than  he  bad 
enjoyed  in  the  tumult  of  public  business,  and  when 
Louis  XII,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
offered  to  pat  him  again  at  the  head  ofthe  goyemment.. 
this  new  Diocletian  preferred  his  literary  life  to  royal 
grandeur.  It  was  in  his  retreat  that  he  wrote  most  of 
the  works  he  has  left.  He  died  at  Naples  in  August, 
1503.  Most  of  his  works  deal  with  n^oral  subjects,  and 
abound  in  sound  precepts  and  judicious  reflections.  His 
histor>'  of  the  Neapolitan  war  is  a  masterpiece,  suffi- 
cient  alone  to  immortalize  its  author.  His  Latinity  is 
pure  and  elegant,  his  style  noble  and  harmonious.  His 
poetical  works  excited  envy  and  conquered  it.  He  an- 
nounced  himself,  like  Horace,  the  eternity  of  his  famę : 
"  The  remotest  posterity,"  he  said,  *'  will  speak  of  Pon- 
tano, and  celcbrate  his  name."  Erasmus,  thougli  a  par- 
simonious  distributor  of  praise  to  the  It  alians,  bas  ac- 
knowledged  Pontano's  merit  in  the  Ciceronians.  It 
must  be  recordcd  also  that  Pontano  had  the  merit  of 
correcting  the  manuscript,  then  the  only  one,  of  Catul- 
lus ;  that  we  owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  Donafs  com- 
mentaries  on  Yirgił,  and  of  Khemuius  Palffimon'8  Gram- 
mar.  In  his  physical  treatises  he  first  signalled  the  law 
of  continuity,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  modems  who,  afler  Democritus,  declared  the  milky 
way  to  be  composed  of  an  infinity  of  smali  stars.  His 
pocms,  some  of  which  unfortunately  are  spoiled  by  ob- 
aoeuities,  were  publiahed  at  Yenice  (1505-^,  2  rols.  8yo) 


and  at  Florence  (1614, 2  rob.  8yo).  Hia  proae  wńtinga 
were  published  at  Yenice  (1518-19,  8  vola.  4to)  and  at 
Florence  (1520, 4  rola.  8ro).  His  Worki  were  edited  at 
Naples  (1505-12,  6  yols.  ful.),  and  moro  completely  at 
Basie  (1556, 4  toIs.  8yo).  His  prose  writings  comprise 
the  following  works :  De  Obedientia :  — De  Fortiiudw ;—  . 
De  Principe: — De  Liberałitate : — De  B«neficenfia:—lk 
Magnijicentia : — De  SpŁendore : — De  Contemmtia  c—lk 
Prudentia : — De  Magnanimitate :  —  De  Fortuna  :—Ik 
Immaniłaie: — De  A  gpiroHone: — Dialogi  v  ;  fuli  of  spińt,  . 
but  blamed  for  their  obscenity  by  Erasmus  himsdf:^  I 
De  Semume: — Belli  libri  vi  quod  Ferdinandus  NeapoU- 
tanorum  rex  cum  Joannę  A  ndoyaretue  duce  ge*sit :  ihis 
pamphlet  was  printed  separately  (Yenice,  1519, 4to),  and  ^ 
has  been  translatcd  into  Italian : — Cenfum  Ptolemai  fot- 
teniue  commfntariis  iUustrafcB: — De  rebut  caelesłibut:— 
De  luna.  The  poetry  of  Pontano  compriaea,  Urania, 
seu  de  stellis: — 3feteora: — De  korlis  Iłetperidcnim:^ 
Pattoralet  pompcB :  —  Bucolica :  —  A  morum  libri  ii :  — 
De  amore  conjugali: — T*umulorum  libri  ii: — De  dirims 
laudUfus : — Ilendecasyllaba : — Lyriei  rerms : — Eridatd 
libri  ii: — Ep^ammata. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genżrale, 
8.  V.  See  Ilallam,  Literary  Iligtorg,  i,  129  aą. ;  Sosooe^ 
Leo  Xf  eh.  ii  and  xx;  Nicćron,  jfemoiretf  voL  riii; 
TiraboiBchi,  Storia  delia  Letter,  Ital,  s.  t. 

PontanuB,  Georg-Barthold  von  Braitknbebg, 
a  leamed  Bohemian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Brux  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  bad  acaroely  taken 
orders  when  be  achieyed  a  reputation  by  hia  eloąuenoe 
in  the  pulpit,  aa  well  as  for  his  remarkable  Latin  yerses, 
for  which  last-named  attainment  he  was  in  1588  crowned 
with  the  poetical  laurels  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Pngue  in  1582,  be 
afterwards  became  proyost  and  yicar-general  in  tbe 
same  city.  He  exercised  a  great  and  happy  influence 
on  the  important  ąuestions  then  under  debatę  in  Bohe- 
mia.  He  died  in  1616.  His  worka  are.  Der  Triumpk 
des  Podagra  (Frankf.  1605,  4to)  .—Biblioihek  der  Prt- 
digten  aut  alten  und  neum  SchriJUtettem  (Colo^me, 
1608,  io\,):-^Daafromm€  Bókmen  (Frankf.  1608,  foU; 
a  aelection  of  the  moat  remarkable  acta  of  piety  of  tbe 
princea  and  prelates  of  Bohemia :— iScaiufer&er^icj,  ms 
rtto  Georgii  CattriotcB  (Hanau,  1609,  8yo) : — a  number 
of  Latin  poems : — a  good  edition  of  the  treatise  De  ge- 
minit  rerum  proprietatibu$  of  Bartholomeua  AngUcos 
(Frankf.  1601, 8 vo).— Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog,  Generale,  a.y. 

Pontard,  Pikrre,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Mussidan  Sept  28, 1749.  He  was  curate  of  Sarlat  when 
the  Rerolution  broke  out.  He  then  embraced  tbe  new 
principles  with  an  enthusiasro  that  was  lewardcd  by  his 
appointment  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the  Dordogne 
in  1791.  A  few  months  later  he  was  electedMeputy  of 
this  department  to  tbe  Legislatiye  Aasemblj'.  He  spoke 
in  fayor  of  diyorce,  attacked  the  dpgitias  of  the  C^tholie 
Church,  authorized  tbe  marriage  of  priesta,  and  finally 
took  a  wife  himself.  It  is  thts  same  Pontard  who  in- 
duced  the  yisionary  Suzanne  Labrouase  to  go  to  Pari& 
Under  the  consulate  he  kept  a  boarding-achool  at  Paris, 
but  his  institution  waned  after  a  few  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Pigault-Lebrun,  and  aided  him,  if  tbe 
report  be  true,  in  the  coroposition  of  some  of  his  noyeK 
After  the  Kestoration,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleany 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  semces  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  on  heaiing  of  his  precarious  situation, 
bestowed  on  him  a  life-rent,  which  enabled  him  to  enter 
the  institution  of  SU  P^rine  at  Chaillot,  where  he  died, 
without  apparent  contrition,  Jan.  22,  1832.  He  kft, 
Jłecueil  des  Ourrages  de  la  celebrę  Mile,  Labrousse  (Bor- 
deanx,  1797,  8yo) : — Grammaire  Mecanicue  ślementaur 
de  rOrthographe  Francaise  (Paris,  1812,  8yo).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Journal  prcpketiguej  which  wa5 
edited  at  Paris  in  1792  and  1793.— Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Pontas,  Jbam,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  Dec  31, 
1638,  at  Saint^Hilaire-du-Harooudt  (dioceae  of  Ayrao- 
chea).    Broaght  up  by  hia  materaal  unde,  M.  d^Arąoe- 
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Tilk,  he  sŁadied  sucoeasiyely  luider  his  cycs  in  bU  na> 
tive  city,  tben  at  the  Jesuits'  G>llege  of  Kenncs,  fioaUy 
in  Paris  at  tfae  CoUćge  de  Navarre.  In  IGGS  be  le- 
oeived,  for  reasons  unknown,  in  the  space  of  ten  days, 
all  the  orden,  indusiye  of  that  of  priestbood,  from  the 
blshop  of  Tou],  witb  tbe  consent  of  the  bisbop  of  At- 
ranchea.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  yean  old.  In 
1668  be  obtained  the  titles  of  doctor  of  canon  and  of 
ciril  law.  The  arcbbisbop  of  Paris,  Pdrefine,  appointed 
bim  vicar  of  tbe  parisb  of  Sainte-G^nevieve-de8-Ar- 
dents,  an  easy  pUce,  whicb  leit  bim  time  enougb  for  bis 
leamed  pursuits.  Ho  next  became  sub-pcnitentiary  of 
Notre  Damę,  and  retired  to  tbe  Petits- August Ins  of  tbe 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  wbere  be  died,  April  27, 1728. 
His  principal  work  is  tbe  Dictiormairt  des  Cat  de  Con^ 
tciatce  (Paris,  1741,  3  vols.  fol.).  It  is  the  completest 
on  tbis  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  whicb  Pontas  dis- 
played  uncommon  sagacity  and  great  caution.  His 
decisions,  fonnded  on  imposing  autborities,  are  eąually 
dbtant  from  loose  morality  and  narrow  rigorism — 
a  twofold  danger  whicb  works  of  tbis  deecription  sel- 
dom  avoid  altogetber. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GerUraUj 
a.  V. 

Pont-Aademer,  Council  of  (Concilium  Poru- 

audetHaraue)t  an  ecciesiastical  conncil,  was  held  in  1279 

by  William  de  FIavecour,  arcbbisbop  of  Rouen,  wbo 

presided ;  twenty>four  canons  were  publisbed.     Among 

these: 

0.  Hecommends  the  observnnce  of  tbe  cnnons  of  Lat* 
eran  ('^omnes  ntrhteqoe  Bexns")  upon  coufession  and 
comznuiłion. 

9.  Forbids  Chrietians  to  dwell  witb  Jews. 

10.  Forbids  the  keeping  of  yigils  and  assemblles,  and 
all  danciną,  iu  chnrches  aiid  chnrchyarde. 

1&  Forbids  mral  deaus  to  deliver  nny  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  or  sospenslon,  nnless  iu  writing. 

23.  Fnrbids  all  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  taken  the 
erii99  to  abnse  tbe  privile{;es  granted  to  them. 

See  Labb^,  ConciL  xi,  li44. 

Poutbriant,  Henri-Guillaume- Marle,  Du 
Bkeil  i>e,  brotber  of  tbe  two  following,  was  bom  at 
Kennes  in  1709.  He  was  a  canon,  grand  chantre  of 
the  cathedra!  of  Rennes,  and  abbó  of  Lanyaux,  in  tbe 
di4x;ese  of  Yannes.  He  died  at  Rennes  in  1767.  He 
Ieft>,  Pótmt  sur  fAbus  de  la  PuUiey  crowned  at  the  Jeux 
Floraux  in  1722 : — Sermon  sur  U  Sacre  du  Boi  (Toulouse, 
1722,  4to) : — Essai  de  Grammaire  Frdnęaise  (1754, 
gvo) : — Projet  d'une  Ifistoire  de  Bretagne  depuis  1567 
Ju»qu'en  1754  (Kennes,  1754,  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Pontbriant,  Heiui-Marie»  Du  Breil  dr,  bn>th> 
er  of  tbe  precedlng,  was  bom  at  Yannes  in  1711.  He 
was  canon  of  Kennes.  He  carly  entered  ecciesiasti- 
cal life,  and  after  8everal  promotions  was  roade  bishop 
of  Quebec,  April  9, 1741.  He  set  out  for  Quebec  shortly 
after,  and  arrived  tbere  Aug.  17.  He  died  at  Montreal 
(Canada)  June  29,  1760.  A  pastorał  letter  whicb  be 
issucd  on  tbe  approacb  of  the  Englisb  to  Quebec  in  1759 
is  in  Smitb's  Ilist,  of  Canada, 

Pontbriant,  Renć-Francois,  Du  Brril  dr,  a 
Frencb  priest,  was  bom  at  Rennes  near  the  opening  of 
the  18th  ceDtar}\  Appointed  abbó  of  Saint-Marien> 
d'Anxerre,  be  was  one  of  tbe  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  insdtution  of  the  Petits-Sayoyards.  Tbe  first  idea 
of  that  institution  is  due  to  the  abbe  Joly,  canou  of 
Dijon,  who  founded  at  Paris,  towards  1665,  in  the  in- 
terest  of  those  poor  children,  an  establishment  whicb, 
taken  up  by  Claude  Helyet,  could  not  support  itself  af- 
ter his  death  in  1686.  The  abbe  of  Pontbriant,  touched 
witb  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  roisery  of  those  poor  lit- 
tle  SaYoyards,  came  to  thetr  help  towards  1787,  and  de- 
roŁed  to  them  during  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  bis 
time,  bis  energies,  and  bis  fortunę.  Tbe  abbe  de  Fe- 
iielon,  wbo  died  on  tbe  rerolutionary  scalToId  in  1794, 
»iicceeded  bim  in  tbis  task.  Pontbriant  died  in  1760. 
He  left,  Projet  d^un  Etdblissement  deja  commence  pour 
ilertr  dans  la  Pietę  les  petits  Saroyards  qui  sont  dans 
PfjriSf  witb  seyeral  appendices  (Paris,  1735-48,  4  parts, 


8vo):  —  PUerinage  du  Cahaire  sur  U  Mont  Valerim 
(ibid.  1745, 12mo;  1751,  l6mo;  1816, 12mo)  :->L7Rcrtf. 
dule  ditrompi  et  U  Ckrśtien  affermi  dans  la  Foi  (1752, 
8vo),  a  work  whicb  met  witb  uncommon  fayor. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  y. 

Ponte,  Luis  DE,  a  Spanisb  Jesuit,  noted  as  an  as- 
cetic  writer,  was  bom  at  YalladoUd  Noy.  11, 1554.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but  renounced  all  the  ad- 
yantages  tbe  world  offered  bim,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  during 
many  years  a  teacber  of  pbilosopby  and  theology,  but 
his  failing  bealth  compelled  bim  at  last  to  monastical 
retirement.  In  his  retreat  be  diyided  his  time  between 
prayer,  good  works,  and  the  composition  of  pious  writ- 
ings,  by  which  be  obtained  throughout  Europę  the 
reputation  of  an  exoellent  master  of  spiritual  life.  He 
died  Feb.  17,  1624.  Most  of  his  numerous  writings 
were  trandated  into  Latin  by  Melchior  Treyinnia.  We 
mention  Meditaciones  de  los  Afysterios  de  nuesłra  Santa 
Fe  (Yalladolid,  1605, 1613, 2  yols.  4to).  Tbis  work  was 
translated  into  seyeral  languages:  into  Arabie  by  F. 
Fromaye,  and  into  Frencb  by  F.  Brignon  (1613, 3  yols. 
4to): — Guida  Espiritual  de  la  Oracion,  Meditacion,  y 
Contemphcion  (ibid.  1609, 4to)  :—Ue  la  Perfeccion  Cris- 
tiana  (ibid.  1612-16,  4  yols.  4Ło)  :—Vida  del  D,  BaUha- 
sar  Aharez  (Madrid,  1615,  4to) : — Expositio  moralis  et 
mystica  in  Canticum  Caniicorum  (Cologne,  1622,  2  yols. 
fol. ;  Paris,  1646,  foL) : — Diredorio  Espiritual  (Madrid, 
1625, 8yo).  He  also  wrote  the  first  part  of  Vida  Mara- 
viUosa  de  Matina  de  Escobar  (ibid.  1665,  foi.),  whicb 
was  finished  and  publisbed  by  a  member  of  his  order, 
Młguel  Orefta. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gśnirale,  s.  y.  See 
Antonio,  Bibliotheca  liispana  Nota,  s.  y. 

PontianuB,  St.,  a  pope  of  tbe  3d  oentury,  was  a 
natiye  of  Romę,  and  descended  from  tbe  gens  Calpumia, 
if  we  may  beliere  the  ancient  writers.  He  succeeded 
Urban  I  in  the  pontificate  in  230.  Platina  and  others 
assert  that  he  introduced  the  singing  of  psalms  into  the 
Church,  but  tbis  custom  must  be  older.  The  first  years 
of  his  pontificate  under  Alexander  Seyerus  were  quiet, 
but  the  persecutions  commenced  again  under  Maximi- 
nus,  and  Pontianus,  together  witb  a  presbyter  by  the 
name  of  Hippolytus,  sufiered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile,  the  island  of  Tayolato,  near 
Sardinia,  wbere  he  died  from  want  and  exposure,  Sept. 
28,  235.  His  body  was  carricd  to  Romę  by  order  of 
pope  St.  Fabian.  Two  epistles  are  falsely  attributed  to 
bim.  St  Antems  was  his  successor.  Sce  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GeniraUf  s.  y. ;  Platina,  Vitce  Pontijicum^  s.  v. ; 
Montor,  Hist.  des  Papes  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  Ilist,  of 
Latin  Christianityf  i,  80. 

Pontier,  Gkdi^on,  a  Frencb  tbeologian,  was  bom 
near  Alais  (Languedoc),  near  the  midiUe  of  the  17Łh 
century.  Thougb  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  com- 
muninn,  he  embraced  Roman  Catholicisra,  entered  the 
ecciesiastical  state,  and  obtained  the  title  of  apostolic 
pTothonotary.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  at  an  adyanced 
age.  He  left,  Le  Cabinetf  ou  la  Bibliot/iegue  des  Grmids 
(1680-89,  3  yols.  r2mo);  the  last  yolume  contains  in 
aildttion,  I.tes  Quesłions  de  la  Princesse  llenriełłe  de  la 
Guiche,  Duchesse  d^A  ngouleme  et  Cotntesse  et  A  laiSf  sur 
toutes  Sortes  de  SujetSy  avec  les  Reponses  (1687, 12mo) : — 
Uttre  de  Saulr,  Premier  Eveque  d^Alais  (1696, 12mo), 
etc.  La  Bruyere  giyes  a  portrait  of  Pontier  in  his 
"  Caracteres,"  under  the  name  of  Dioscurus,  and  makes 
yerj'  much  ofbim. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v, 

PontiCfes  (1),  a  priest  among  tbe  ancient  Romans. 
The  pontifces  were  formed  into  a  college,  and  all  mat- 
ters  of  religion  were  plaoed  under  ita  exclusive  super- 
intendence.  Their  functions  and  duties  were  minutely 
dctailed  in  the  pontifical  books,  whicb  were  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  contained  the  naraes 
of  the  gods  and  tbe  yarious  regulations  for  their  wor- 
ship,  as  well  as  a  detailed  description  of  the  functions, 
rights,  and  priyileges  of  the  priests.  The  pontifices 
were  not  priests  of  any  particular  diyinity,  but  of  the 
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wonhip  of  the  gods  generally.  Tbeir  daties  embnced 
the  regulation  of  all  the  religious  ńtes  and  ceremoDies 
(boŁb  pnblic  and  private)  of  a  state — e.  g.  bow  tbe  gods 
Bbonld  be  worsbippedi  bow  burials  should  be  conducted, 
how  the  souls  of  the  dead  (manes)  should  be  appeased. 
To  them  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  calendar,  the 
procUmation  of  festiral  da>'8,  etc.  They  also  saw  that 
every  religious  and  every  judicial  act  took  place  on  the 
right  day.  ''As  they  thus  bad,**  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
"  an  especial  superyision  of  all  religious  obsenranoes.  it 
was  to  them  in  case  of  need  (as  on  occasion  of  marriage, 
testament,  or  arrogatio)  that  the  preliminary  ąoestion 
was  addressed,  whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not,  in 
any  respect,  offend  against  diyine  law."  In  matters  of 
religion  they  were  the  supremę  authorities ;  from  tbeir 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  tbemselyes  were 
responsible  neither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people;  fur- 
ther,  they  had  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  such 
priests  as  dared  to  disobey  tbeir  injunctions  and  devi> 
ate  into  scbismatical  courses.  Tbe  words  of  Festus  are : 
**  Rerum  quie  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,/ttifioe«  et 
mndices"  The  head  of  the  college  was  called  Ponfi/ez 
Mazimus.  The  pontiffs,  aooording  to  Koman  tradition, 
were  instituted  by  Numa — a  mythical  person,  to  whom 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  institutions  of 
Borne  is  ascribed.  But  as  they  appear  in  all  the  Latin 
communities,  they  are  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  a 
"  thoronghly  national  Italian  institution,"  and  probably 
found  a  place  in  the  earliest  religious  o^anization  of 
the  Latin  race.  Tbeir  number  was  originally  four,  or, 
induding  tbe  pontiftx  mcacimusj  five,  all  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  800,  tbe  Ogukuan 
Law  raised  tbe  number  to  nine,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian,  however,  who  attained 
the  dignity  of  p<mtifex  mazimus  was  Tib.  Conincanius^ 
B.C.  254.  SuUa,  in  B.C.  81,  again  increased  the  number 
to  fifteen,  and  Julius  Csesar  to  8ixteen.  During  the 
empire,  the  functions  of ponti/ez  mazimus  were  generally 
discharged  by  the  emperors  tbemselyes;  and  when  at 
length  the  emperors  dropped  the  name,  it  was  picked 
up  b}'  the  Christian  bishops  of  Romc;  and  now  tbis 
title,  borrowed  from  a  pagan  cult,  forms  one  of  tbe  sa- 
cred  designations  of  his  boliness  the  pope. 

Ponti/ez  (2)  is  hence  also  the  title  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
The  pope  bimself  is  styled  the  soTereign  pontifex,  or 
pontiff{ą,y.),     (J.H.W.) 

Pontłfes  MakTmus.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  dergy  were  not  recogniwd  as  holding  any  dis- 
tinct  rank  in  the  state;  but  when  Christianity  was 
adopted  aa  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  ita  min- 
isters  were  considcrcd  as  occupying  the  place  of  those 
heathen  priests  whose  superstitions  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute.  Acoording  to  Zosimus,  Constantine  himself,  in 
tbe  year  825,  assumed  the  title  of  Ponti/ez  Mazimus^ 
which  the  heathen  emperors  before  him  had  appropri- 
ated,  because  it  contributed  to  exalt  at  once  the  impe- 
rial and  episcopal  dignity,  and  serrcd  to  justify  the  in- 
terference  of  the  emperor  in  eccicsiasticflj  councils  and 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  ConstanŁine*s  successors 
followcd  his  example  unttl  the  days  of  Gratian,  who  was 
the  last  emperor  to  whom  the  title  was  applicd.  Some 
scholars  doubt  Zosimus'8  assertion,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  medals  of  Constantine  and  his  succesaors, 
down  to  Gratian,  and  the  inscriptions  relating  to  them, 
give  them  the  title  of  Ponti/ez  Mazimus^  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  traditional  titlcs 
which  the  power  of  habit  presenred,  without  any  mean- 
ing  being  connected  with  them.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
sacerdotal  garment,  Zoaimus  may  not  be  quite  trust- 
worthy  in  that  respect.  But  cven  if  the  emperors  had 
aceepted  the  pontifical  robes,  brought  to  them  by  the 
pagan  priests  at  tbeir  accession  to  the  throne,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  actually  wore  them,  or  evcn  ofiiciated 
aa  **  Pontifłces  Maximł."  It  has  been  suppoaed  by  some 
authoTB  that  the  tlrst  Christian  emperors  adopted  tbis 
pagan  title  only  as  a  means  of  prodaiming  tbemselres 


the  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  Chriatian  religion. 
At  an  early  period  of  bis  reign  Constantine  issoed  edlcts 
in  faror  of  tbe  Chriatian  clergy,  by  wbich  they  were 
put  on  a  footing,  with  respect  to  dvii  rigbts,  with  the 
heathen  priests:  these  edicts  were  soon  followed  by 
otbers,  which  gave  to  the  clergy  some  spedal  and  pe- 
culiar  priyilegea.  See  Bingham,  Originea  EccŁet,  (In- 
dex  in  vol.ii) ;  Riddle, CArMfum  Antiąuitits,^^ \  £1- 
liott,  Romamtm^  p.  620 ;  Alzog,  Kirckengetch,  i,  244, 
261. 

Fontif^  or  High-Prtest,  a  person  who  has  the* 
superintendence  and  direction  of  divine  worship,  as  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  and  other  religious  solemniiiea. 
The  Romana  had  a  college  of  pontiffs,  called  by  tbem 
"  pontifid.*'     See  Pontifkx. 

Pontifi,  CoNFRATERNiTiKS  OF,  were  in  the  Titk 
century  guilds  of  associated  masons  for  the  building  of 
churchea.  They  appeared  first  at  Chartres,  in  France, 
and  apread  thence  throughout  that  country  and  Lng- 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  When  thdr  Christian 
character  died  out  they  became  lodges  of  Freemasonai 

Pontifical  (i.  e.  bdonging  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop) 
is  a  book  of  rites  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the 
oiBce  of  a  high-priest,  pope,  or  prelate ;  therefore  the 
name  of  a  book  used  by  a  bishop  at  conaeeraiion 
of  churches,  etc.  Tbus  the  Roman  Pontifical  {Ponti-  , 
^cale  Romoftum)  is  the  book  giving  directions  as  to 
thoee  acta  of  worship  which  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
cxclusivdy  perform,  or  at  least  a  priest  ddegated  bj 
the  biabi^.  Sereral  mediseral  pontificalia  are  extant,  ' 
but  they  have  merely  a  historical  value.  The  edition 
publisbed  Feb.  10,  15*96,  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  bas  re- 
mained  up  to  our  day  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremoniał.  "  Statucutes,"  says  the  pope,  **  Pontificale 
praedictum  nullu  unquam  in  toto  yel  in  parte  routan- 
dum,  vd  ei  aliquid  addondum,  aut  omnino  detrabendum 
ease,  ac  quo8cunque  qui  pontificalia  munia  exeTcere,  vel 
alia,  quffi  in  dieto  Pontifical!  continentar,  facere  aut  ex- 
equi  debent,  ad  ea  peragenda  et  praestanda  ex  bujus 
Pontificalia  pnescripto  et  ratione  teneri,  nemiiicmque 
ex  eis  .  .  .  iiisi  formulis,  qu«  boc  ipso  Pontificall  coii- 
tinentur,  serA^atis  satisfacerc  posse."  It  may  be  scea 
by  tbis  quotation  how  stringent  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Pontifical  are.  The  Pontifical  contains  tbe  scn-ices 
for  ordinations,  for  religious  professions  and  receptions 
of  monks  and  nuns,  consccrations,  benedictions,  etc,  a 
well  as  of  the  soleron  administration  by  a  bishop  of 
those  sacraments  which  are  ordinarily  adminbtered  bv 
priesta.  Bcsides  the  prayera  to  be  recited,  the  Pontifi- 
cal also  lays  down  the  ceremoniał  to  be  obserrcd.  Tbe 
rules  of  tbis  ceremoniał  are  of  two  kinds— />rfoyfirr.  the 
literał  obserrance  of  which  is  obligatory ;  and  direcfirf, 
wbich  admit  of  a  certain  interpretation.  The  ceremo- 
nies must  be  performed  as  described  in  the  sereral  fer- 
viccs  without  any  oroission,  addition,  or  roodilication, 
whether  in  the  administration  of  aacramenfa  or  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship,  in  which  the  bishop  excla- 
8ively,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop,  offidates. 

Anotber  of  the  senńce-books  of  bbhops  ia  called  the 
Ceremoniale^  but  it  is  chiefiy  confined  to  a  description 
of  the  peculiar  ceremoniał  with  which  bishops  are  re- 
quired  to  celebrate  sołemnly  those  ofliices,  aa  of  the  roaas, 
yespers,  the  funeral  oflSce,  etc.,  which  are  comnaon  to 
them  with  priests.  The  most  prized  editions  of  both 
these  serrice-booka  are  those  publisbed  by  antbority  of 
the  learned  pope  Benedict  Xiy. 

In  Engłand  the  Pontifical  ia  not  by  authority  pub- 
lisbed separateły  from  the  Liturgy,  so  that  it  is  nerer 
called  by  that  name;  though  the  oflicea  of  confirroatton 
and  ordination,  in  fact,  compose  the  English  Pontifical 
For  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards  tben 
is  no  Office  appointed  by  suffident  authority.  See  B^ 
and  Missalf  p.  217;  Cołeman.  PnmUit?e  Ck.  (Indes). 
See  Consecration  of  Churches. 

Pontificalia,  properly  the  enaigns  of  a  pontlfTs  or 
bishop*8  office,  is  a  term  looaely  used  for  any  ecdesiasti- 
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cal  yestment  or  other  ornament,  wherein  either  of  theie 
functiouAńes  performs  diviue  senrice. 

Pontificate  meansthe  state  ordignity  of  a  pontifT, 
or  high-priest ;  but  is  morę  particularly  applied  in  mod- 
em ttmes  to  the  r«ign  of  a  pope. 
Pontinns,  Council  op.  See  Pontyon. 
Pontins,  a  deacon  of  the  African  Churcli,  the  tricd 
friend  and  oonstant  companion  of  Cyprian,  drew  up  a 
narratiye  of  the  life  and  sufTerings  of  the  martyrcd 
bbhopfWhich  is  styled  an  excellent  production  (egre- 
gium  volumen)  by  Jerome.  If  the  piece  extant  under 
the  name  of  Pontius,  entitled  De  Viła  et  Passiorie  S. 
Cypriani,  be  genaine,  it  certainly  doea  not  roerit  such 
high  commendation,  sińce  it  is  composed  in  an  ambi- 
tious  declaraatory  style,  fuU  of  affectation  and  rhetor- 
ical  omamenta.  Perhaps  the  original  work  may  have 
forated  the  basis  of  what  we  now  p<>sses9,  whicli  has 
probably  been  built  np  into  its  present  form  by  the  labor 
of  rarious  banda.  It  will  be  found  attached  to  all  the 
most  important  editions  of  Cyprian,  and  is  contatncd 
also  in  the  Acta  Primorum  Martyrum  of  Kuinart 
(Paris,  1690, 4to ;  Araslerd.  1713,  fol.).  The  A  eta  Pon- 
Hi  are  preserrcd  in  the  Mitcellanea  of  Baluze  (Paris, 
1678,  8vo),  ii,  124,  and  in  the  Acta  Sandorum  under 
March  8,  the  day  marked  as  his  festival  in  the  Roman 
Martyrołogies.  See  Jerorac,  De  Kim  JU,  p.  68 ;  SchS- 
nemann,  BUbl,  Pałrum  Lat,  vol.  i,  c  iii,  §  6.— Smith, 
Dieł.  ofClass,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pontius,  Paui^  a  celebrated  Belgian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1596,  according  to  some  accounts, 
according  to  others  in  1603.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vors- 
termann,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
pńnts  after  Rubens,  which  he  executed  under  tbat  great 
painter^s  inspection.  He  engrayed  also  a  celebrated  set 
of  portraits  after  Yandyek,  including  those  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Flemish  painters.  He  appears 
to  have  adapted  bimself  wonderfully  to  whatever  artist 
he  copied.  The  datę  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be 
known.  The  Slattghter  of  the  IimocentSj  after  Rubens, 
one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  1653. 
Pontins  (Piu^tb).  See  Pilatk. 
Pontoppidan,  Erik  Eriksen,  also  called  Pont- 
oppidan  the  Elder,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1616  at  Broby  (town-bridge=/>onł  oppidanus),  in  FUh- 
nen,  in  Denmark,  from  which  he  took  his  Latin  name. 
lic  was  for  many  years  minister  in  Kjćige,  but  aflter- 
wards  became  bisbup  of  the  Trondhjem  diocese  in  Nor- 
way.  For  his  many  Latin  poems  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  crowned  poet  by  the  old  Westhof,  who  had 
himself  been  crowned  poet  in  Germany.  Pontoppidan'8 
funeral  sermons  are  very  famous.  But  what  especially 
entttles  him  to  an  honorable  name  in  history  is  his 
Daniśh  Grammary  which  was  published  in  1668,  while 
he  was  siill  minister  at  Kjoge.  It  was  the  first  Danish 
grammar  ever  published.  He  died  in  1678.  See  Bar- 
fod,  Fort€tUmgery  p.  »42.     (R.  R  A.) 

Pontoppidan,  Erik  Ł.,  son  of  the  nephew  of 
the  foregoing,  also  called  Pontoppidan  the  Tounger^  was 
bom  Aug.  24,  1698,  in  Aarhus,  in  Denmark,  where  his 
father  was  dean.  He  became  a  student  in  1716  at  Fre- 
deńcia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen ;  after  this  be  was 
tutor  in  the  house  of  generał  Lutzów,  in  Norway ;  trav- 
elled  in  forcign  lands  with  a  son  of  Iver  Hvitfeldt,  and 
then  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  last  duke  of  Hol- 
Btein-Plon.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
palące  chapel  at  Nordborg;  in  1734  chaplain  of  the 
palące  chapel  at  Fredericksborg ;  and  in  1735  be  became 
coort*chaplain  in  Copenhagen.  In  1738  he  was  elcctcd 
profeasor  of  theology  in  the  Copenhagen  Cniyersity; 
^aa  appointed  bishop  of  Bergen  in  1747 ;  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  in  1749;  and  in  1755  became 
chancellor  of  tbe  Copenhagen  Uniyersity.  He  died 
Dec  20, 1764.  As  a  theologian  he  was  semi-pietistic, 
but  not  at  all  fanatical.  He  was  cheerful,  and  disap« 
proved  the  seyere  pietistic  lawa  that  were  enforced  by 
tbe  Danish  govemment  in  his  time.    During  the  reign 


of  Christian  YI  he  had  the  courage  to  write, "  God  neyor 
permits  the  laws  of  naturę  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
of  Christ  consisted  exclusively  of  Yolunteers,  it  had  liv- 
ing  members."  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  him, 
and  perhaps  justly,  in  his  direction  of  the  afTairs  of  the 
uniyersity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  much  to  ad- 
yance  the  cause  of  science,  and  he  was  eyer  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  the  seyeral  professors  did  not  neglect  any 
portion  of  their  duty  to  the  unirersity.  As  a  German, 
Danish,  and  Latin  author  he  exercised  a  great  influence, 
especially  in  theology,  history,  natural  history,  and  po* 
litical  ecónomy.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  ones  most  known:  An  Explanaiion  ofLuihet^a 
Catechitm  (1737),  a  book  that  was  for  a  long  time  the 
text-book  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  religions  ed- 
ucation  of  the  childrcn,  and  is  as  such  used  yery  widely 
yet  i—Marmora  Danka  (1789-41, 2  yols.  foL),  in  which 
he  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  yarious  ages  which 
elucidate  the  history  of  his  country : — Ge»ta  et  Ve9tigia 
Danorum  eztra  Damom  (1740-41,  3  yols.):— ^nrnifea 
Kcdesia  Dania  (1741-52,  4  yoU.),  in  German ;  a  good 
history  of  the  Danish  Church:  —  Menozay  an  Asiatic 
Prince^  who  Tratelled  around  the  World  in  Search  of 
Chriatians  (1742-43, 3  yols.).  This  is  a  philosophical 
work,  written  in  Danish,  and  has  l)een  translated  into 
Dutcb,  German,  and  other  languages;  it  has  recently 
been  republished  in  Denmark  by  V.  Birkeda:— 7%« 
Power  of  Truth  in  Conguering  InfideWy  (1758)  i— Col- 
legium Pastorale  Praticum  (1757)  i—Origines  Hajhienr 
aes  (1760)  :^Z>a«MA  Ałlaa  (1763-1781,  4  yols.).  The 
fourth  yolume  was  completed  by  his  brother>in-law, 
Hans  de  Hofman.  He  also  published  a  Ifgmn-book,  and 
wrote  seyeral  short  treatises.  His  Natural  History  of 
Nonoay  (1752-54)  was  translated  into  Englisb  and 
German.  He  published  Economical  Balance  in  1759, 
and  a  Magazine  o/Political  Eoonomy,  from  1757  to  1764. 
See  Barfotl,  Fortasllinger,  p.  542 ;  Nordiak  Conceraationa^ 
Leacikom,  &  y.     (R.  B.  A.) 

Pontormo,  Jacopo  da  (or  Jacopo  Carrucci),  a 
distinguished  Florentine  painter,  was  born  at  Pontormo 
in  1493.  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  studied  under  Albertinelli,  Piętro  di  Cosi- 
mo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  painted  for  some  time 
in  a  stmilar  style  to  Andrea,  and  was  that  painter'8 
riyal ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
diAtinct  styles  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  last  imitated 
from  the  works  of  Albert  DUrer.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  spent  eleren  years  in  painting  some  frescos 
of  the  Deluge  and  the  Last  JudgmenŁ  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  they  haye  long  sińce  been  washed  oyer. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1558. 

Ponętna  {Uwroc^  the  aed),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  £uxinus,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  was 
deriyed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
fumishing  a  portion  of  that  audience  which  listened  to 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9),  as  the 
birthplace  of  Aquila  (xyiii,  2),  and  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts  through  which  "  the  strangers"  addressed  by  Pe- 
ter in  his  first  epistle  "  were  scattered  abroad"  (1  Pet.  i, 
1).  All  tbese  passages  agree  in  showing  that  there 
were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  The  term 
Pontus  signified  a  country  of  yery  yarious  extent  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  and  while  the  boundaries  of  all  the  proY- 
inces  of  Asia  Minor  were  continually  shifling,  nonę  were 
morę  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  times  than  those 
of  Pontus.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  it  was 
mcrely  a  proyince  of  Cappadocia,  which  then  extended 
from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Euxine;  and  tradition  sutes 
that  the  petty  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
subdued  and  oonsolidated  by  Ninus.  It  then  fell  under 
the  altemate  dominion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
latter  of  whom  diyided  it  into  satrapics;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  country  of  Pontus  was 
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bestowed  by  Łhat  prince  on  Artabazes,  a  meoaCber  of  his 
own  family,  who  hencerortb  assumed  Łhe  title  of  king  of 
FonŁiu,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  linę  of  princes 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  genius,  the  cńmes,  and 
the  yicissitudes  of  Mithńdates  YII,  sometimes  called 
"  the  Great,"   The  kingdom  of  Artabazes  was  coroprised 
between  41°  and  43°  N.  lat,,  and  between  35°  and  42° 
£.  long. ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  £uxine, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  Colchis, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys.    The  iuhabitants 
were  a  bold,  actiye,  and  warlike  race,  andin  the  reign  of 
Ariobarzanes  they  shook  ofTthe  yoke  of  Persia,  %o  whose 
sOYereigna  their  own  had  from  the  time  of  Artabazes 
been  tributar>',  and  established  the  complete  indepen- 
dence  of  their  country.     From  Łhis  period  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  prospered.    Its  monarchs  gradually  added  to 
their  dominions  the  whole  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  and  a  large  part  of  Bithynia,  thiis  dividing  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Attalian  dynasty,  which  ruled  at  Per- 
gamos.     Mithridates  VI  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Komans,  sent  a  ileet  to  aid  them  in  their  wars  against 
Carthage,  and  when,  on  the  dcath  of  Attalus,  who  left 
his  kingdom  of  Pergamos  to  the  Roman  people,  Ariston- 
icus  contested  the  legacy,  and  attempted  to  make  him- 
aelf  king  of  Pergamos,  Mithridates  espoused  the  cause 
of  Romę,  and  aided  in  driving  the  usurper  out  of  Asia. 
The  policy  of  this  able  prince  was  rerersed  by  his  son 
and  successor.     Mithridates  YII  ascended  Łhe  Łhrone  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  early  began  a  career  of  en- 
mity  towards  the  Romans,  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
was  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  over  which 
be  ruled,  and  its  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
proyince.     Mithridates  did,  however,  succeed  so  far 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Lesser  Asia  and  of 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands.   At  Cos  he  plundered  the 
Jews  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  annexed  Athens  it- 
self  to  his  kingdom,  while  his  son  Ariarathes  overcame 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.    At  this  period  of  his  reign  he 
was  the  master  of  twenty-iive  nations;  and  so  great 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  of  all 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.     Ile  determined  ut- 
terly  to  root  out  the  Roman  dominion  from  Asia,  and  in 
order  to  compromise  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be- 
yond  the  possibility  of  return,  he  issued  orders  that  on 
a  certain  day  throughout  his  dominions  erery  Roman 
should  be  put  to  death,  not  exoepting  even  women  and 
children.    This  atrocious  decree,  which  bas  covered  the 
name  of  Mithridates  with  infamy,  was  carricd  out,  and 
Łhe  number  of  persona  who  perished  in  the  massacre  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sist}'  thousand.     From  this  time  his  real  power  began 
to  decline ;  and  aftcr  a  romantic  serics  of  vici8situdes 
he  was  killed  aŁ  his  own  reąuesŁ  in  the  seventy-firsŁ 
year  of  his  age,  B.C.  64.  After  the  dcath  of  Mithridates, 
his  son  Phamaces  snbmitted  to  the  Romans.     He  was 
madę  king  of  Bosphorus,  and  proclaimed  the  ally  of 
Romę ;  but  after  the  return  of  Pompey  he  regained  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  ventured  Ło  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans with  as  muoh  obstinacy  as  his  father,  but  with 
less  success.    Julius  Ocsar  marched  against  him,  and 
reduccd  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  proyince. 
Marc  Antony  restored  Darius,  the  son  of  Phamaces ; 
and  a  short  linę  of  princes,  nonę  of  whom  require  any 
notice  in  this  place,  goyemed  the  country  till  Łhe  time 
of  Nero.     The  last  of  these,  Polemo  II,  was  the  father 
of  that  Rerenice  who  married  Herod  Agrippa  II,  before 
whom  Paul  plcaded  his  cause  with  so  much  eIoquence. 
From  this  time  Pontus  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
State,  constituting  a  proyince  or  dependenc}*  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.     On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis, 
on  the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.     Ptolemy 
(jGeoff,  y,  5)  and  Pliny  {Hi$t.  Nat  yi,  4)  rcgard  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  as  one  proyince ;  but  Strabo  {Geog.  xii, 
541)  rightly  distinguishes  them,  seeing  that  each  formed 
a  distinct  goyemmenŁ  with  its  own  ruler  or  pńnoe.  Ptol- 


emy diyides  what  may  be  called  the  trae  Fontas  into 
three  districts — Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Cappadocius, 
and  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  This  last  was  imagined  to 
be  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

The  climate  of  Pontus  is  hot  in  summer,  but  seyere 
in  winter,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  £uxtDe. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  less  so  than  in  the  morę  southem 
parta  of  Asia  Minor;  3-eŁ  iŁ  abounds  with  oliyes  and 
cherry-trecs,  and  the  yalleys  produce  considerable  quan- 
Łlties  of  grain.  These  adyantages  it  owcs  to  its  being 
watered  by  many  smali  riyers,  while  the  great  ri%*er 
Halys  flows  far  into  the  interior.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  hardy  and  industrious  race ;  deriying  their  ori- 
gin,  accortling  to  tradition,  from  Tubal  Cain.  They 
were  industrious  as  well  as  warlike,  and  addicted  to 
commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  Cappadodus 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  and  for  working  in  metal  in  generał.  The}'  had 
many  conyenient  barbors  on  the  £uxine,  and  abundance 
of  fine  timber  for  ship-building,  and  of  these  they  seem 
very  early  to  haye  taken  fuli  adyantage.  They  retained 
morę  of  the  Eastem  elements  in  their  language  and  re- 
ligion  than  Łhe  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  Pergamos,  who 
were  brought  morę  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
art,  literaturę,  and  philosophy.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Persian,  largely  oOrruptcd  with  Greek ;  and  their  re- 
ligion  secms  to  haye  been  a  compound  of  Greek,  Sc}'th- 
ian,  and  Persian.  Demeter,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon  were 
their  chief  deities;  but  this  comes  to  us  on  Greek  au- 
thority;  and  they  sacrificed  to  the  last-named  deity 
wbite  horses,  by  hamessing  them  four  abreast  to  char- 
iots,  and  driying  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
drowned.  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  birthplace  of  Strabo, 
Tbemiscyra,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus ;  which  last  is  still 
an  important  town  under  the  name  of  Trebizond.  See 
Cellarius,  Noi^.  ii,  287 ;  Mannert,  yi,  850 ;  RosenmUUer, 
BUd^  Geoff.  iii,  5-9;  Encydop,  JHefhodicue,  sect,  Geog. 
Anciermej  s.  y.  Pontos;  Smith,  Dicf,  of  Gr,  cmd  Ronu 
Geog,  s.  y.  Pontus;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and 
EpisUes  (N.  Y.  ed.),  i,  247.     See  Asia  Mikor. 

Pontyon,  Coukcił  of  {Conctimm  Ponligonifntt\ 
was  held  in  June  and  July,  876,  by  the  Cisalpine  bbh- 
ops,  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  Roman  legates  being 
presenL  The  pretensions  of  Ansegisus,  metropolitan  of 
Sens,  whom  pope  John  YIII,  at  the  reąuesŁ  of  the  em- 
peror, had  nominated  primate  yicar  apostolic  in  Gani 
and  Germany  (in  yiolation  of  the  canons  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans),  were  brought  before  the 
council,  and  so  rcsolutely  opposed  by  the  bishops  that 
the  affair,  for  the  time,  came  to  notbing ;  i.  c.  tbe  pon- 
Łifical  rescript  in  fayorof  Ansegisus  remained  practicalły 
nuU  and  yoid.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  it  is  troe,  from 
that  time  funi'ard  assumed  the  title  of  "Primate  of 
(iraul  and  Germany,"  but  it  was  a  mere  nominał  distino* 
tion,  unattended  by  jurisdiction  or  authority.  Tbe  acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Pavia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Pontyon.  Fifty-two 
bishops  and  archbishops  subscribed  the  acta,  togcther 
with  iive  abbots.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  280;  Hefele, 
ConcUiengesch,  yol.  i,  iv,  and  y ;  Sirmond,  ConcU,  Aniiq. 
GalL  yol.  iii ;  Jeryis,  Hut,  of  the  Churck  of  Fnmce.  i, 
88  sq. 

Pool  is  the  rendering  in  Łhe  A.  Y.  of  the  followiog 
Heb.  and  Greek  words : 

1.  Usually  tnsl^S,  bertkdh  (Sept,  cp^i^  or  icoXt>/i- 
fii)^pa)y  or  '^3'!^3.  herakdh  (Psa.  lxxxiy,  6,  see  Beba- 
cnAii),from  T|^2ł  "  to  fali  on  the  knees*^  (see  Judg.  vił. 
5, 6).  This  word  is  akin  to  Łhe  Arabie  Birkehj  and  its 
Spanish  form  A  l-herca,  In  the  Old  Test.  it  staiuls  for 
the  larger  re8en,'oirs  of  rain  or  spring  watcr;  while 
bór^ "  cistem,"  is  used  for  the  smaller  domestic  tanks. 
of  which  eyery  house  had  one  or  morc.  Some  are  sup- 
plied  by  springs,  and  some  are  merely  receptades  for 
I  rain-water  (Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  814).    IŁ  is  thos  ap- 
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plied  to  the  Urge  pa 
[he  UtnkM  a(  Totlu,  bclonginK  to  lb«  Łovni  of  Gibson 
(2Sai>i.ii,13),HcbroD(iv,  13),Saiii«ria(l  Kinga  t  ii  i, 
3r>),ind  Jcrnulemi  "Ibc  apper  pool,"  2  King*  xviii, 
17;  lM«.vii,3;itJtiiF,a(iimrlhe-Birketel.M«mill."); 
"ibe  luwer  pool,"  lu.  xxii,  9, 11  ("BitktC  o-SuJun") ; 
-Huekiah'!  pooł,"  2  Kinei  xx,  20  ("Birket  el-Ham- 
nśm");  "the  kiDg's  pool,"  Nch.  ii,  U  ("the  fountaia 
grthcyirgiO;  "the  pool  of  Silołh,"  Neb.  iii,  l5("Bir- 
Ł(i  Silwin'0;  uid  "the  old  pool."  laa.  xxii,  11.  We 
nul  łlso  (EccLii.e)  oftbe  "  pool»"  or  ci»tłrn«  mide  by 
SolomoD  to  irrigate  bis  girdena.  The  imponance  of 
Ibnc  re3ervoin  in  a  countrr  pnMe>ring  aurcely  morę 
reain,  and  where  nclli  «re  few 
a  hudly  be  eetimated  by  tboae 
□  DUbiling  abuodana  of  Ihe  preriom 
Umil.  In  Jer.  xiv,  8  me  have  ■  powerful  deecription 
of  Ihe  diuppointment  cauaed  by  the  Tailure  of  the  wa- 
lec in  Ihe  ciatema  (D^^l;  A.T.  "pita;"  eomp. Iia. xlii, 
li;  Jer.  ii,  13).  In  mwlem  Paleetine  they  are  oflen 
vtry  filthj,  allhough  io  conMant  un  (Tboinaan,  Land 
(Ud  Book,  i,  316).    See  Watul 

1  Agam,^^*  (lu.  xir,  S3j  xxxr,7;  xli, 
tś| ;  ebcwhen  "  pond"  (q.  v.). 

(L  e.  of  water),  aa  rendered  Gen.  i,  10. 
4.  In  the  Nem  TeaLcDXvfi^^pa,only  in  John 


IccuUomed  to  u 


re  the  principal  resenroira  mentioned 


11,7, 

The  riiUoiriiig 
in  tbf  Bibie: 

n.  Apoofo/'fln(Knjl,2Kingixx,S0(cemp.Sirach, 
ilriii,  17  [19]).  Ic  wu  I  bauii  which  Ihat  king  had 
opened  in  the  city,  and  fed  by  ■  wateiroiirae  (n^SFl, 
"conduii").  In  2  Chnin.  xxxii,  30  it  isiaid  mora' del- 
iiiif]y  thit  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water  from  the 
upper  pool  of  Giban  in  the  wett  of  the  ciiy.  1'bii  pool 
of  Hotekiah,  ealled  by  tbe  Araba  Birktl  ti-llammSm,  ii> 
pointtd  out  by  tnulilion  in  the  nnnh-weateni  part  of 
Ibe  modem  city,  not  Tar  taat  of  the  Jaflk  gate  (Robin- 
■n,  ii,  134  aq.}.  And  there  ia  no  doubt  thsl  Ihii  in  the 
Uue  location,  aince  the  walera  of  the  upper  pool  of  <:i- 
bon  (Birket  el-Hamilla)  Oow  through  boiiII,  roughiy 
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built  aąneducta  in  the  Yicinity  of  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 
Iboa  reach  the  Bicket  eł-Hammim  (Robiown,  i,  396). 
S«  Hkzkuah's  Pool. 

b.  The  upper  pool  (nji''b5  ha-ia)  and  Iht  loinr 
pool  (njirrtn  ns^a),  The  fonnJlVlng  oeu  the  fnU- 
pr'a  Getd,  and  on  the  rutd  toit,  outaide  ofthe  rily  (laa. 
vii,  8i  xxxvi,  2;  2  Kingg  xviii,  17),  and  connecling 
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xsii,  0.  There  ttill  rt 
water-bańna,  »n  upper  and  ■  lower;  the  one  called 
Birkrt  il^MamiUa,  at  the  head  of  the  val]py  of  Ulhon, 
and  tbe  other  Birtrl  a-Sullan,  aoniewhAt  firtber  down 
Ihe  valley  uutbward,  slnioat  in  a  linę  wiih  tbe  aouth 
wali  ofthe  city  (Robinaon,  ii,  129  aq.).  They  are  gen- 
erally  known  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  pool  of  Gihnn. 
It  aupporla  tbe  identiŚcaliun  of  tbeae  with  "  the  upper 
and  lower  pfx>b"  Łbat  Ehere  are  no  other  similar  ar 
correaponilitig  reeeryoin  iu  the  neigbborbood;  and  ths 
western  positinn  of  Ihe  upper  pool  suits  łrcll  the  cir- 
cumiUncea  menlioned  in  Bcriplure  (see  Isa.  xxivi.  2; 
2  Kinga  xviii,  17;  cotnp.  Knobel,  lia.  p.  163,  2iT). 
It  may  be  added  that  a  tmstworihy  tradilion  placea 
the  fuller'B  field  wealitard  of  the  city  (Kubinaon,  al 
iup.p.128).    SeeGuioN. 

e.  The  ald  pool  (njlś^  l^???)-  ""^  ^  '^'°  *-'^^ 
double  wali  (B^rtH"'<''»>tra'tr),lu.  xxii,  11.  Thia 
double  wali  waa  near  tbe  royal  garden  {i  Kinga  xxv, 
4;  Jer.  xxxix,  4),  which  mnat  be  aougbC  in  the  louth- 
eaat  of  the  ciiy,  near  the  foontain  of  Siloam  (Neh.  iii, 
16).  Near  the  moulh  of  the  Tyropceon  Iheie  are  atiU 
twa  ieaeivoin  or  ciatema  (Rotunaon,  i,  3B4:  ii,  146), 
a  amaller  one  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  and  the  other, 
I  tittle  larger,  lying  ■  sbort  diatance  Io  tbe  south  t>(  Ihe 
foraier,  and  recciring  ila  water.  The  waicr  flowa  from 
aa  opening  in  the  rock  a  fcw  feet  nocth  of  the  leaaer 
baain;  i,  e.  from  tha  fountain  of  Siloam.  Tho  larger 
of  theae  baiini  ii  doubllesa  Ihe  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  BRuUler  ia  pcawbly  Ibe  "old  pool,"  and  the  aame 
with  the  artiftcial  pool  named  in  Neh.  iii,  16  as  in  thia 
vicinily  (Robinaon,  ii,  146;  comp.  Theniua,  in  I1lgen's 
Zeittckr.  1844,  i,  22  8q.).  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
rather  Ul  ■  ■   ■  .... 


Fool  uf  Unaklah. 
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a'  merę  damming  up  of  the  Tyropoeon  itself  between  the 
Łwo  parallel  parU  of  the  old  wali  lining  the  sides  of  the 
Yalley,  for  the  parpose  of  containing  (temporarily  dur- 
ing  the  siege)  the  waters  of  the  then  ''old"  (L  e.  super- 
seded)  pool  of  Gihon  ouUide  the  city,  thus  diverted 
into  a  new  channel.    See  Jerusalem. 

d.  The  king's  pool  CH^ał?  ł^?*:??*  Neh.  ii,  14)  is  prob- 
ably  to  be  found  in  the  fountain  of  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  (Robinson,  ii,  102, 149),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  pool  of  Solomon  (roXv/i- 
Pii^pa  £oXo/icDi/oc)  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  on  this 
tłide  of  the  city  (War,  v,  4,  2;  comp.  Thenius,  op.  cit, 
p.  25).  With  less  probability  SchulU  (Jerus.  p.  bS)  takes 
the  pool  which  lies  south  of  Siloaro,  and  which  is  now 
half  choked  with  earth,  for  the  king's  pooU  Sec  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  Josephus,  besidcs  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  spar^ 
row^s  pool  (ró  ^Tpop^top,  which  may  have  a  different 
meaning;  see  Beekman,  ErfindL  iv,  19),  opposite  the 
Castle  of  Antonia,  in  the  north  of  the  city  ( War^  v,  11, 
4),  now  Birket  Israil,  or  perhaps  Birket  el-Hejjah ;  the 
pool  of  almonds  {afivyda\ov)f  on  the  east  side,  at 
Bome  distance  from  the  city  (IFar,  ut  sup.);  the  pool 
ofserpents  (jcoXv/</3^<&pa  tCjp  ó^HMtv)f  near  Herod'8  mon- 
ument (Joseph.  War,  v,  3,  2),  between  Scopus  (a  hill 
8even  stadia,  or  a  mile,  from  the  city,  Joseph.  War,  ii, 
19,  4)  and  the  city,  and  hence  to  the  north,  perhaps 
near  the  road  to  Shechem  (Robinson,  i,  400 ;  ii,  43, 189 
8q.).  This  must,  then,  be  different  from  tlie  dragon  tcell 
(serpent  well)  in  Neh.  ii,  13,  which  lay  between  the 
dung-gate  in  the  south -west  and  the  valley  (oomp. 
Thenius,  op,  cif.  p.  17).  There  is  no  tracę  of  it  now  to  be 
found,  for  Birket  el'3famiUa  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
upper  pool,  as  above  (Schultz,  p.  67).     See  Jerusalem. 

For  the  pools  of  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Samaria,  Solomon, 
Bethesda,  and  Siloaro,  see  those  words  respecŁively. 
See  also  Fountain. 

Poole,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English  Nonconform- 
ist  minister,  was  bom  in  York  in  1624.  He  received 
his  education  and  took  his  degree  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Presby- 
terians,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  aboiit  the  year 
1648  became  rector  of  St.  Michacl  le  Queme,  in  London. 
In  1657,  when  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  chancellorship  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Poole  was  incor- 
porated  master  of  arts  in  that  uniyersity.  He  soon  be- 
came faroous  and  of  influence  among  His  brethren,  es- 
pecially  afler  1658,  when  he  published  A  Model  for  the 
Maintaining  of  Students  of  Choice  A  biliłies  at  the  Uni- 
rersifg,  and  principaUy  in  order  to  the  Ministry,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  from  the  uni- 
yersity,  signed  by  seyeral  Cambridge  professors  and  sa* 
Tans,  among  whom  were  Cudworth,  Witchcot,  Worth- 
ington,  Dillingham,  etc.  In  1660,  aft  er  the  rcstoration 
of  Charles  II,  he  published  a  sermon  upon  John  iv,  23, 
24,  preached  before  the  mayor  of  London,  against  re- 
establishing  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662, 
he  was  ejccted  from  his  rectory.  He  published  on  this 
occasion  Vox  clamantis  in  Deserto,  but  submitted  to 
the  law  with  a  commendable  resignation,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  at  his  patcrnal  estate,  re8olving  to  em- 
ploy  his  pen  in  the  8ervice  of  religion  in  generał,  re- 
gardless  of  the  particular  disputes  among  Protestanta 
lic  now  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  and  useful  work 
entitled  Synopsis  Criłicorum  Biblicum,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1669  and  the  following  years,  The  design 
was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  yicw  whatever 
had  been  written  by  critics  of  all  agcs  and  nations  on 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  work  when  ńnally 
brought  out  was  probably  as  good  as  any  of  the  kind 
can  be,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  abridgment;  but  synopscs  and  abridgmcnts  are 
rather  for  the  muUitude  than  for  scholar*,  who  are  rarc- 
ly  saŁisded  with  the  opinions  of  any  author  which  are 
thus  presentcd  to  them  at  second-hand,  without  the 


fulneas  of  illustration  whicfa  the  autbor  himself  had 
given ;  yet  beiug  written  in  Latin,  it  ia  manifest  that 
the  compiler  contempUted  a  work  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities  and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholara.  Ita  chief  use  Lt 
as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetical  criticism  for  Biblical 
studenta  who  are  placed  in  situations  which  cut  them 
off  fiom  convenient  accesa  to  large  librańes,  and  for  them 
it  has  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  obsolete  by  Łbe 
important  results  of  recent  research.  But  in  its  day  it 
was  a  great  work.  In  the  midst  of  this  employment  he 
testified  his  zeal  against  popery  in  a  numfaier  of  worku, 
the  principal  one  of  which  ia  entitled  The  NuUity  o/the 
Romish  Faiih  conceming  the  Church^s  Infallibility  (1666, 
8vo).  When  Oates*s  depositiona  conceming  the  Popisb 
plot  were  printed  in  1679,  Poole  found  his  name  in  the 
list  of  those  that  were  to  be  cut  off;  and  an  incident  be- 
fell  him  soon  after  which  gave  hiro  the  greatest  appie- 
hensions  of  his  danger.  Having  paased  an  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  alderman  Ashurst,  he  took  one 
Mr.  Chorley  to  bear  him  com))any  home.  When  tbej 
came  to  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  from  Clerken- 
well  to  St.  John*s  Court,  there  were  two  men  standinf; 
at  the  entrance ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came  along,  cried 
out  to  the  other, "  Here  he  is !"  upon  which  the  other  re- 
plied,  **  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  somebody  with  hiro." 
As  soon  as  they  had  paased,  Poole  asked  his  friend  if  be 
heard  what  those  men  said;  and  upon  his  answering 
that  he  had,  "  Well,"  replied  Poole,  ^*  I  had  been  mur- 
dered  to-night,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me.**  It  is 
said  that,  before  this  incident,  he  gave  not  the  least 
credit  to  what  was  said  in  Oates*s  deposition ;  bat  he 
soon  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  be 
died,  in  October,  1679,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  beini; 
poisoned,  as  Calamy  relates.  He  published  sereral 
smali  pieces,  besides  what  has  been  mentioned ;  and  be 
also  wrote  a  volume  of  English  Annotations  upon  tht 
Holy  Scriptures ;  but  was  prevenŁed  by  death  from  go- 
ing  farther  than  the  58Łh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  That 
work  was  completed  by  others,  and  published  (1688)  ia 
two  Yols.  fol.  Poole  is  spoken  of  as  profonnd  in  leani- 
ing.  strict  in  piety,  and  unlversal  in  his  charity.  He 
was  roore  especially  distinguished  as  a  eommcntator. 
Mr.  Cecil  obserres, "  Commentators  are  escellent  whoe 
there  are  but  few  diflficuUies ;  but  they  leave  the  hankr 
knota  atill  untied ;  but  after  all,  if  we  must  have  com- 
mentators, as  we  certainly  must,  Poole  is  incomparable, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himself.**  Wood 
observes  that  **  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
very  celebrated  critic  and  casuist;"  and  Calamy  telk 
us  that  "  he  was  very  facetious  in  conrersation,  yeiy 
true  to  his  friend,  very  strict  in  his  piety,  and  univer&al 
in  his  charity."  See  Allibone,  DiH,  of  Brit,  and  A  nur, 
Auth,  s.  V.;  Middleton,  £vangel.  Biogr,  vol.  iii;  Gen. 
Biogr.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Poor.  This  word,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  denotes 
not  BO  much  a  man  destitute  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  as  a  man  sensible  of  his  spiritual  wanta.  In  this 
sense  the  greatest  and  richest  men  of  the  world  are  oc 
a  leyel  with  the  poorest  in  the  eyea  of  God.  In  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  we  make  considerable 
use  of  the  arL  in  Smith^s  Diet.  ofthe  Bibie, 

I.  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
These  are:  1.  Vl'^ą&C,  ebyćn  (Sept.  irrw^^uc;  Vulg.  pau- 
per); 2.  b^i  ^'"^  (^<»^Ci  pauper);  3.  HS^H,  cheUkah 
(Trwx"C;  pauper) ;  4,  "jaDp,  misken  (Wviyc;  paup€r\ 
a  word  of  later  usage;  5.  {137,  anóh,  Chald.  (Dan.  iv, 
27)  (łrĆMjc;  pauper);  from  same  root  as,  6.  ''2?,  rw». 
the  word  most  usually  *'poor"  in  A.  V,  {invi\i>ki 
TrTf*»X^i  irćwyc ;  indigens,  pauper,  Also  Zech.  ix,  9. 
and  Isa.  xxvi,  6,  trpiiitę;  pauper);  7,  ttj"^,  rósh,  part. 
of  ttJII  (TairHvóc;  pauper).  In  2  Sam,  xii,  1,C5**I 
irtyrię,  irra;x<'»C-  8.  Poverty;  •'•ionc,  machsór,  lad 
(JLvŁiia ;  egestas).  In  the  N.  T.,  irrw^óc,  pattper,  and 
iriv7iQ ;  egenuSf  once  only  (2  Cor.  ix,  9).    **  Ptxw*  ia  ałsc 
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lued  in  tha  aeoBe  of  '*af9ictecl,'*  "humble,"  etc.,  e.  g. 
Untt,  y,  3. 

IL  Jeufisk  £naetments.— The  generał  kindly  spirit  of 
Łhe  bw  towards  Łho  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 
pfuaages  as  Deut.  xVf  7,  for  Łhe  leaaon  that  (ver.  11) 
"the  poor  sball  oever  ceaae  oitt  of  the  land;*'  and  a  re- 
markable  agreeroent  with  aome  of  iu  directions  is 
exprefl8ed  in  Job  xx,  19 ;  xxiv,  8  8q.,  where  among 
acta  of  oppieańon  are  particularly  mentioned  ^  taking 
(away)  a  pledge,"  and  withhoMing  the  sheaf  fnun  the 
poor  (ver8.  9,  10;  xxłx,  12,  16;  xxxi,  17),  *'eaŁing 
witłr  the  poor  (comp.  Deut,  xxvi,  12,  etc.)-  ^^  ^^ 
nich  paaaages  aa  Ezek.  xviii,  12,  16,  17;  xxii,  29;  Jer. 
V,  28;  xxii,  13, 16 ;  Isa.  x,  2 ;  Amos  ii,  7 ;  Zech.  vii,  10, 
and  Ecdua.  iv,  1,  4 ;  vii,  32 ;  Tobit  xii,  8, 9.  See  Alms. 
Among  ihe  special  enacŁmenta  iu  their  favor  the  ful- 
lowing  rniut  be  naentioned : 

1.  The  right  of  gleaning.  The  '*  comers"  of  the  field 
woe  not  to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vine- 
yard  to  be  gathered,  the  oliye-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
second  time,  but  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widów  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  w  bat  was  left.-  So,  too,  if  a  sheaf 
forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was  not  to  re- 
tuni  for  it,  but  Ieave  it  for  them  (Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  19, 21).  Of  the  practice  in  such  cases  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges  the  story  of  Ruth  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion  (Ruth  ii,  2,  etc.).     See  Corker;  Głbanino. 

2.  From  the  produoe  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their  portion 
(£xod.  xxłii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6). 

8.  Re-entry  apon  land  in  the  Jnbilee  year,  with  the 
limitation  as  to  towu  homea  (Lev.  xxv,  25-30).    See 

JUBILEB. 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of  pledges,  i.  e. 
loans  withont  interest  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv,  35, 37 ;  Exod. 
xxii,  25-27 ;  Deut,  xv,  7, 8 ;  xxiv,  10-13).    See  Loan. 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manumission 
of  Uebrew  bondsroen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the 
ubbatlcal  and  jubilee  years,  even  when  bound  to  a  for- 
eigner,  and  redemption  of  such  previou8  to  those  years 
(Deut.  XV,  12-16 ;  Lev.  xxv,  39-42, 47-54).    See  Slav- 

K&T. 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor 
■fter  the  LeviŁes  (Deut.  xiv,  28;  xxvi,  12,  13).  See 
Tithes. 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the  feasts 
of  Weeks  and  Tabemacles  (Deut.  xvi,  U,  14;  see  Neh. 
vui,  10). 

3.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  13). 

Od  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded  to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  his  poeition  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice  (Exod.  xxiii,  3;  Lev.  xix,  15). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers  founded 
ararietyof  definitions  and  refinements,  which,  notwith- 
itandiDg  their  minutę  and  frivolou8  character,  were  on 
the  whole  strongly  in  favor  of  the  poor.  They  are  col- 
lected  iu  the  treatise  of  Maimonides's  MUhnoth  A  mtm, 
translated  by  Prideanx  (Ugolino,  viii,  721),  and  speci- 
mens  of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  foUowing 
titles:  There  are,  be  says,  thirteen  precepts,  8even  af- 
finDative  and  six  negatłve,  gathered  from  Lev.  xix, 
xxiii;  Deut,  xiv,  xv,  xxiv.  On  theie  the  foUowing 
ąuestions  are  raised  and  answered ;  What  is  a  "  comer," 
»"handful?"  What  is  to  "  forget"  a  sheaf  ?  What  is 
a  "atranger?"  What  is  to  be  done  when  a  field  or  a 
Mngłe  tree  belongs  to  two  persons;  and  further,  when 
one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it  is  divided  by  a  road 
or  by  water ;  when  insects  or  enemies  destroy  the  crop? 
How  much  grain  must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms? 
Among  prohibitłons  is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to 
[righten  away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beasL  An  Israelite 
u  forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
wUUng  almsgivtng  is  condemned,  on  the  principle  ex- 
pressed  in  Job  xxx,  25.  Those  wbo  gave  less  than  their 
<lue  proportion  were  to  be  punished.  Mendicants  are  di- 
vided  into  two  daaaea,  aettled  poor  and  vagrant8.    The 
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former  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  authorized  coUectors, 
but  all  are  enjoined  to  maintain  themseWes  if  poasible. 
Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed 
is  laid  down  as  a  poeitive  right. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are 
inculcated  in  the  N.  T.,  as  Łukę  iii,  11 ;  xiv,  13;  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  GaL  ii,  10 ;  Jas.  ii,  15.  In  later  times  mendican* 
cy,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moses,  became  frequent.  Instances  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages:  Mark 
X,  46;  Lukę  xvi,  20,  21;  xviii,  35;  John  ix,  8;  Acts 
iii,  2.    See  Beggar. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  prophets  often  com- 
plain  of  the  prevalent  hardheartcdness  towards  the 
poor,  and  especially  of  judicial  oppreasion  practiced 
upon  them  (Isa.  x,  2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Jer.  v,  28;  Ezek. 
xxii,  29 ;  Zech.  vii,  10).  Among  the  later  Jews  kind- 
ness  to  the  poor  was  regarded  as  a  prominent  virtue 
(Job  xxix,  16;  xxx,  25;  xxxi,  19  8q.;  Tobit  ii,  15;  iv, 
11;  xii,  9;  Lukę  xix,  8),  and  pharisaic  self-righteous- 
ness  often  took  this  form  (comp.  Matt.  vi,  2;  Otho,  Ijtx, 
Rabb.  p.  512).  See  Alms.  Beggars,  in  the  proper  sense, 
are  unknown  in  the  Mosaic  economy  (Deut.  xv,  4; 
comp.  Michaelis.  Mo9.  Recht^  ii,  456  8q.),  yet  such  extrem- 
ity  of  want  is  threatened  in  Psa.  cix,  10  as  a  punish- 
ment  from  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  they 
are  mentioned,  as  Mark  x,46 ;  Lukę  xviii,  35 ;  John  ix, 
8 ;  Acts  iii;  2,  but  oniy  in  the  case  of  infirm  persons. 

On  the  whole  subject,  besides  the  treatise  above 
named,  see  Mishna,  Peah,  i,  2-5;  ii,  7;  Pesack.  iv,  8; 
Selden,  De  Jurę  Natur,  vi,  6,  p.  735,  etc. ;  SaalschUtz, 
ArchdoL  d.  Htb.  ii,  256;  Michaelis,  vol.  ii,  §  142,  p. 
248 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  808.     See  PoveRTY. 

POOR,  Christian  Care  of  the.  In  the  early 
Church  great  regard  was  had  for  those  in  want  As 
duły  as  the  Lord'8  day  retumed,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  close,  the  lists  of 
orphans,  widows,  aged,  and  poor  were  produced  for  con- 
sideration,  and  forthwith  a  donation  was  ordered  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church.  No  heart-stirring  appeal  was 
necessary  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  no  cold  calculations  of  prudence  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution  of  alms :  wherever  there  was  an  object  of  mis- 
ery,  or  a  proved  necessity,  there  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  were  expcnded.  When  the  poor  in  any  place 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethrcn  in  that  place  were  un- 
able  to  alTord  them  adequate  support,  application  was 
madę  to  some  richer  Church  in  the  neighborhood ;  and. 
never  was  it  known  that  the  application  was  fruitlessly 
reccived.  After  the  morę  complete  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  poor  had  one  fourth  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  revenues,  the  other  three  parts  going  re- 
spectively  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  edifice.  In  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  three  thousand  poor  pecple  were  tbus  provided 
for,  and  half  that  number  were  similarly  supported  at 
Romę  in  the  days  of  Comelius.  In  times  of  famine  the 
plate  of  the  church  was  sometimes  melted  down' to  sup-* 
port  the  poor.  How  pointedly  Ambrose  replies  to  the 
charge  of  sacrilege  brought  against  him  on  this  account 
by  the  Ańans :  ^  Is  it  not  better  that  the  bishop  should 
melt  the  plate  to  sustain  the  poor,  when  other  suste- 
nance  cannot  be  had,  than  that  some  sacrilegious.  enemy 
should  carry  it  off  by  spoil  and  plundcr?  Will  not  our 
Lord  exp08tulate  with  us  on  this  account?  'Why  did 
you  suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine 
when  you  had  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance?  Why 
were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold  without 
redemption?  Why  were  so  many  sufiered  to  be  slain 
by  the  enemy?  It  had  been  better  to  have  pre8crved 
the  ve88el8  of  living  men  than  lifeless  metals.'  What 
answer  can  be  retumed  to  this?  For  what  shall  a  man 
say  ?  I  was  afraid  lest  the  tempie  of  God  should  want 
its  omaments.  But  Christ  will  answer,  'My  sacra- 
ments,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold,  do  not  reąuire 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  morę  for  being  ministered  in 
gold ;  the  ornament  of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption 
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of  captive9;  and  those  are  trały  precious  yesselB  which 
redeem  souls  from  death.' "  Tbe  very  poor  were  often 
placed  in  the  portico  of  the  church  to  ask  alms,  Severe 
censure  was  also  directed  against  those  who  permitted 
tbe  poor  to  starre,  or  defrauded  the  Church  of  those 
duGS  which  were  set  apart  to  maiatain  them.  Mauy 
instances  are  recorded  where  churches  in  the  early  ages 
or  Christianity,  after  providiog  for  their  own  poor,  gave 
to  neighboring  and  foreign  churches  in  dUtant  parta. 
On  intelligence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  minlsters  and 
people  would  hasten  with  their  treasurea  to  the  relief 
of  those  whom  they  had  never  seen,  but  with  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  strong  ties  of  the  same  faith 
and  bope.  Thus  when  a  multitude  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  Numidia  had  been  taken  captive  by  a 
hordę  of  neighboring  barbarians,  and  wheu  the  churches 
to  which  they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum 
demanded  for  their  ransomi  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Church  in  the  metropolia  of  North  Africa,  and  no  sooncr 
had  Cyprian,  who  was  at  tbe  head  of  it,  heard  the  state- 
ment  of  distress  tban  he  commenced  a  coUectiou  in  be- 
half  of  the  unfortunate  slares,  and  neyer  relaxed  his 
escrtions  till  he  had  obtained  a  sum  equiva]ent  to  about 
^eiOOO,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Numidian  churches, 
together  with  a  letter  fuli  of  Christian  sympathy  aud 
teuderness. 

^  In  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europę  at  the  pres- 
ent  day,  the  Church  still  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
public  almoner.  In  Romę,  a  Commission  of  Aids  has 
the  generał  direction  and  administration  of  the  principal 
public  charities.  It  is  composed  of  a  cardinal-president 
and  fifteen  members,  among  whom  is  the  pope's  chap- 
lain.  The  city  is  dirided  into  twelye  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  member  of  the  central  council  presides. 
£ach  parish  is  represented  by  its  curć  and  two  depu- 
tiea— a  layman  and  a  damę  de  chariie,  uamed  for  three 
years— and  has  a  secretary  and  a  steward  or  treasurer, 
who  are  paid.  The  alma  are  given  in  money,  tools,  and 
clothes.  Reqaest8  for  assistance  are  addressed  to  tbe 
parochial  body,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  the  district, 
and  thence  to  the  central  council.  The  morę  urgent 
cases  are  referred  to  the  cardinal-president,  or  the  cure 
of  the  parish.  Three  brotherhoods  search  out  cases  of 
hidden  poverty ;  and  not  only  do  all  the  religious  asso- 
ciations,  convents,  and  monasteries  distribute  relief,  but 
there  is  hardly  a  noble  or  wealthy  house  which  does  uot 
take  a  regular  part  in  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 

**In  Spain,  the  state  supports  seireral  asylums  for 
lunatics,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf-and-dumb.  It  also 
distributes  a  large  sum  annually  among  the  provinoes 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — each  province  being  bound 
to  ralso  double  the  amount  receired  from  the  state. 
The  state  also  steps  in  for  the  relief  of  great  calamities, 
and  deyotes  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  assistance  of 
unfortunate  Spaniards  abroad.  A  generał  directory  of 
the  charitable  and  sanitary  seryices  superintends  the 
parochial  bodies  charged  with  the  distribution  of  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

**  In  Austria,  each  commune  is  charged  with  the  re- 
lief of  its  poor.  All  who  haye  legał  domicile,  or,  being 
unable  to  proye  their  domicile,  are  resident  in  the  com- 
mune, are  entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  generał  assess- 
mcnt.  There  is  no  special  ratę,  and  the  administration 
is  strictiy  manicipaL  In  many  proyinces  priyate  char- 
ity  is  associated  with  public  assistance,  administered  by 
the  cure,  a  few  choaen  inhabitants,  who  are  called  '  Fa- 
thers  of  the  Poor,'  and  an  ofiicer  accountable  to  the 
commune.  This  system  is  called  the '  Poor's  Institutes ;' 
and  their  funds  are  principally  deriyed  from  priyate 
sourccs;  but  they  receiye  a  third  part  of  the  property 
of  ecclesiastics  who  die  intestate,  and  certain  fines,  etc 
Applicanta  are  subjected  to  minutę  inąuiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  poyerty,  and  a  weekly  allowance  is  madę  on  a 
scalę  according  to  age  and  necessity.  The  infirm  poor, 
who  haye  no  relatiyes  to  reside  with,  are  taken  into 
hospitals  cstablished  in  almost  eyery  commune,  where 
they  receiye,  besidcs  lodging,  fire  and  łight,  clothing. 


medical  care,  and  a  smaU  allowance  in  money  to  proy  tde 
for  their  food  and  other  wants.  Children  are  either 
proyided  for  in  the  homes  of  their  parenta,  put  into  asy- 
lums, or  boarded  with  people  of  probity,  who  reeeive  a 
monthly  payment,  as  in  Scotland.  Tbe  welfare  of  theae 
children  is  superintended  by  the  cures,  the  mayors,  and 
the  sanitary  officers  of  the  commune.  Foundlings,  lu- 
natics, the  blind,  the  deaf-and-dumb,  are  proyided  for  by 
the  state.  Yagrancy  is  punlshed,  and  parenta  permit- 
ting  children  undcr  fourteen  to  beg  are  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  Able-bodied  ragrants  are  sent 
to  houses  of  correction,  and  kept  to  work.  Pawnbrok- 
ing  is  a  charitable  institution  in  Austria,  under  goyem- 
ment  control;  and  many  pawnbroking  establishments 
rest  on  eiidowments,  and  lend  without  interest.  llic 
trade  in  forbidden  to  priyate  perscns. 

"  In  France,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  compulsorr. 
in  so  far  as  its  distributors  may,  after  making  inquiry. 
refuse  relief,  except  in  the  caae  of  foundlings  and  luna- 
tics. The  minister  of  the  interior  has  a  generał  super- 
intendence  of  the  machinery  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate  administration  of  many  large  hospitals  and 
refuges.  He  also  assists  a  great  number  of  priyate 
charities.  The  other  roinisters  of  state  giye  assistance 
on  the  occurrence  of  great  calamities.  The  depart- 
mental  funds  are  called  upon  for  the  compnlsory  relief, 
but  thQ  commune  is  the  main  source  of  public  assistance. 
Ita  duty  is  to  see  that  no  real  suffering  remains  aore- 
lieyed,  and  that  the  naturę  of  the  relief  ia  anch  as  can 
most  easily  be  discontinued  when  the  necessity  ceases. 
The  commune  encourages  and  stimulates  yoluntary 
charities,  and  receiyes  gids  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor's 
funds.  Ezcept  in  Paris,  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  of  the  relief  giyen  at  the  homea  of  the  poor, 
are  under  different  management,  the  communes  only 
interfering  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  hoepitaU 
when  these  are  insuffident.  The  mayor  is  president 
both  of  the  administration  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the 
hody  for  giying  out-door  relief  (the  hureau  de  hien/ai^ 
aance)^  During  indtistrial  calamities  the  poor  are  some- 
times  employed  in  workshops  supported  by  the  public, 
and  in  public  works.  In  Paris,  sińce  1849,  there  has 
been  a  responsible  director  set  oyer  all  the  charities  of 
the  city.  He  manages  tbe  out-door  relief  through  the 
medium  ofthe  committees  of  assistance,  formerly  called 
bureauT  de  łńenfiUsancef  in  each  arrondissement.  He  \s 
under  the  inspection  of  a  council,  composed  aa  foUows: 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  (president),  the  prefect  of  po- 
lice, two  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  two  maires 
or  deputy-maires,  two  members  of  the  committees  of 
assistance,  one  couocillor  of  state  or  a  master  of  re- 
ąuests,  one  physician  and  one  suigeon  practicing  at  the 
hospitals,  one  professor  of  medicine,  one  member  of  the 
Charaber  of  Commerce,  one  member  of  the  Council  of 
Prud'hommes,  and  fiye  members  taken  from  other  dasses 
than  those  aboye  roentioned.  Beggiug  ia  forbidden, 
and  punished,  whereyer  there  are  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  tbe  poor"  (Chambers). 

Tbe  poor-law  of  £ngland,  and  reoently  of  Scotland, 
t4io,  is  a  civil  enactment  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  many 
shifts  were  tried.  Beggary  was  often  reaorted  to,  and 
as  often  condemned  by  statute.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  Fletcher  says,  .there  were 
200,000  beggars — morę  on  account  of  national  distresa 
at  that  time  than  at  other  times — ^but  neyer  less.  he 
affirms,  than  100,000.  Yarious  seyere  acta  had  been 
passed  from  time  to  timo,  and  cruel  punishments  threat- 
ened — such  as  scourging  and  branding  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  famous  act  of  1579,  in  enumerating  the  yarioiui 
classes  of  beggars  condemned,  has  the  following:  **AI1 
minstrelles,  sangsters,  and  tide-tellers,  not  ayowed  in 
special  senrice,  by  some  of  the  lorda  of  Parliament  or 
great  burrowes,  or  by  the  head  burrowes  and  dties,  for 
their  commoun  minstrellea;  all  commoon  labonrers,  be- 
ing persones  abill  in  bodie,  liying  idle,  and  fleeing  U- 
bour ;  all  counterfaicters  of  licences  to  begt  or  using  the 
same,  knowing  them  to  be  ooanteiiatcted;  all  yagi- 
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boand  schollera  of  the  onireraities  of  Saint  Andrewes, 
Glasgow,  and  Abirdene,  not  licenaed  by  the  rector  and 
deane  oł  facnltie  of  the  unirenitie  to  ask  almes;  all 
ichipmen  and  mańnen,  alledging  themselres  to  be 
Bchipbroken,  withont  they  have  sufficient  testimoniaUi" 
The  fines  levied  for  ecdesiastical  ofTences  were  often 
giren  to  the  poor,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  prin- 
cipal  Lee*s  second  volume  of  Church  ffistory,  In  1643, 
1644,  and  1645,  the  generał  session  of  Edinburgh  gires 
the  following  to  the  poor : 

"164S. 

Feb.  10.— Penaltles  and  glfte  for  the  nse  of  the  poor: 

Oiven  by  Dr.  Pont  a»  a  Yoluntary  gift 100  rocrks. 

Penalty  for  NeiU  Turner  and  his  partie. . .    16  merks. 
Feb.  1&— GiTen  In  by  Geb.  Stoart,  adTocat,  for 

not  coming  to  the  ile..: 80  merks. 

Ol  ven  by  Col.  Haroe'8  lady  for  private  mar- 

riage  with  yonngCralgie 90  merks. 

Given  by  Sir  John  Smyth  as  a  yearlie  vol- 

nntary  gift. 100  merks. 

Głven  by  Mr.  Robt.  Smyth  for  privaŁe 

marriage 80  merks. 

"1M4. 

The  siz  seiislons  ordain  the  ordinar  poor  enrolled  to 
be  threatened  if  they  leam  not  the  gronnds  of  re- 
llgion,  and  to  be  deprived  of  Iheir  teeeklie  pengume 
if  they  eannot  anmctr  to  the  Cathechiee, 
May  9.  — By  Mr.  Lala  Stnart  aud.Isbell 

Geddes,  for  fomicatłon 81  Hb.  Os.  8d. 

By  Robert  Martin,  for  his  private  mar- 
riage       80  merks. 

•M645. 

Morch  13.~OiTen  for  Wm.  Salraond,  relapae 

in  fbmlcation 681.0s.8d.** 

See  Pauperism. 

In  the  United  States,  the  poor  who  are  members  of 
anr  ecclesiastical  organization  are  usnally  proirided  for 
by  that  body.  Besides,  the  churches  volantarily  as- 
sume  Tery  freqaent]y  the  care  of  non-belieyers.  In  the 
Protestant  Epiacopal  and  in  the  Methodlst  Episcopal 
churches  oollectiona  for  the  poor  are  taken  on  commun- 
ion  Sondays.  Many  churches  make  it  the  practioe  to 
take  the  poor  ooUection  every  first  Sabbath  in  the 
month. 

Poor,  Daiobł,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
miauonary  to  India,  was  bom  Jnne  27, 1789,  in  Danyere, 
Masa.  He  gradoated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1812; 
was  ordained  Jonę  21, 1815,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming  a  miasionary,  and  sailed  Oct  28  for  Geylon, 
which  he  reached  March  22, 1816.  He  oommenced  to 
labur  at  TiUipally,  Jaffna,  and  remained  until  Jnly, 
l^T  when  he  went  to  Batticotta,  to  soperintend  the 
missionary  seminary.  In  1836  he  went  to  Madras,  on 
the  mainland,  and  retnmed  to  Ceylon  in  1841.  He 
came  home  in  1848,  and  spent  about  two  years  in  the 
serrice  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioneiy  for 
Foreign  Miasiona,  Tisiting  yarioua  parts  of  the  country, 
(lelirering  addreasca,  and  otherwise  sttmulating  miasion- 
ary enterprise.  He  sailed  again  to  Ceylon  in  1850,  and 
took  his  station  at  Mampy,  where  he  died  of  cholera, 
Feb.  2, 1855.  He  ia  the  author  of  yarlous  pnblications 
in  the  Tami!  and  Engluh  langnages.  See  Sprague, 
A  mals  oftkeA  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  617.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poor  Catholics.    See  Waldenses. 

Pooree  is  the  name  of  the  little  town  situated  near 
the  temples  where  the  Jcufgemaut  worship  ia  performed 
by  the  Hindda.  It  ia  situated  in  tho  proTince  of  Oriasa 
(q«  V.),  in  the  south-eastem  part  of  India,  and  ia  a  dirty 
little  town,  with  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  of  like 
Dfloie,  within  which  the  templea  are  located.  It  con- 
ttitutes  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  tempie,  nobody 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  territory  without  paying  a 
preacribed  fee.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
seventy-five  tbousand,  there  being  among  the  number 
^ttt  four  thouaand  prieats,  who  attend  daily  upon  the 
tempie.  Herę  is  found  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
BtroDghoIds  of  superstition  in  India,  and  it  might  be 
caUed  the  greatest  seat  of  Brahminical  power.  The 
"tonę  wali  enclosing  the  great  templea  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  aiea  forma  a  rectangle  of  six  bundred 
•nd  fifty  feet  by  8ix  hundred  and  sUty.    Within  this 


wali  are  a  number  of  smaller  templea.  A  riait  to  theae 
temples  is  enjoined  upon  a  HindCl  as  one  of  the  most 
important  acta  in  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  and  year 
after  year  thia  Mecca  is  resorted  to  by  representatirea 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  See  the  literaturę 
quoted  under  the  article  Jaggbrmaut.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poor  Men'8  Box  is  a  chest  put  up  usually  at 
the  church  entrance  for  the  deposit  of  alms  (q.  v.).  It 
is  foand  on  the  continent  of  Europę  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  alao  in  the  synagogues.  In  England  the 
Poor  Jifm*t  Box  (unieulus,  pyxis  ad  ołUatumesfaciendcu) 
is  a  box  affixed  near  the  high-altar,  and  was  introduced 
there  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  to  senre  in  lieu  of  pilgrim- 
age.  In  1559  it  was  enjoined  in  every  church  in  Eng- 
land. As  architectural  specimens,  many  of  thcse  '*  boKes** 
are  a  curiosity.  Thus  there  is  a  cnrious  alms-box  in  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  supported  by  the  figurę  of  a  men- 
dicant,  and  another  at  Outwell,  with  a  grinning  month. 
The  idea  for  the  style  of  these  boxes  was  probably  de- 
rived  from  such  objects  as  the  bracket  of  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Edward  II  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  oaken  box  with  a  alit  for  alms  used  at  St  Rich- 
ard'8  shrine  at  Chichester,  which  ia  of  the  16th  century, 
although  the  iron-work  datea  back  three  hundred  years 
earlier.  There  is  a  wooden  almfl-box  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury at  Fribourg.  There  ia  a  stone  box  at  Bridlington. 
A  flaaket  or  box  of  wood  for  coUecting  alms  u  mentioned 
in  England  in  the  17th  century.  At  Selby  there  is  a 
chest  madę  out  of  the  bole  of  a  single  tree.  In  1292 
such  hutches  were  forbidden  at  Chichester,  as  the  obla- 
tions  hitherto  madę  at  the  altar  were  plaiced  in  them. 
At  St  Darid^s,  two  centuries  ago,  old  people  could  re- 
member  having  seen  basinfuls  of  oblations  madę  by  sea- 
men  and  paasengera.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rckaohgy^ 
s.v. 

Poor  of  Lyona.    See  Waldemses. 

Poor  Pilgrims,  an  order  that  started  np  in  the 
year  1500.  They  came  out  of  Italy  into  Germany  bare- 
footed  and  bareheaded,  feeding  all  the  week,  except  on 
Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  roota  sprinkled  with  salt 
They  remained  not  above  twenty-four  bours  In  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples,  begging  from  door  to  door. 
This  penaoce  they  nndertook  Toluntaiily — some  for 
three,  othera  for  five  or  aeven  yeara,  as  they  pleased, 
and  then  retnmed  home  to  their  callinga.    See  Wal- 

DBNSES. 

Poor  PriestB  were  those  of  the  Lollards  who  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  wandered  about  the  country 
holding  what  are  called  in  modem  times  "missiona** 
wherever  they  pleased,  without  any  cure  of  souls  being 
given  to  them,  or  license  by  tbe  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  name  poor  seems  to  show  an  association  of  idea 
with  the  Paupera  Catkoiici  (q.  %•.),  or  the  Poor  o/Ltfons, 

Pope.  Having  treated  in  the  artide  Papacy  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  tbe  papai  dignity  and 
power,  we  shall  speak  in  the  present  article  of  the  per- 
sonal  attribntes  of  the  incumbŃent  of  the  Roman  see. 

I.  The  Title, — The  word  pope  is  deriyed  from  the 
Latin  papOj  Greek  irdiriraCf  and  means^oMer.  While 
the  Greek  word  was  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  desig- 
nate  both  bishopa  and  prieats,  and  has  gradually  come 
to  be  reseryed  for  tbe  prieata  exclu8ively,  the  Latin 
term  was  for  seyeral  centuries  a  title  applied  to  all  bish- 
opa, and  was  finally  reseryed  for  the  bishopa  of  Romę. 
As  far  as  is  known,  bishop  Siricius,  in  the  4th  century, 
was  the  first  to  nse  tbe  word  as  a  title.  After  the  5th 
century  it  came  into  morę  generał  use,  and  after  the  7th 
it  gradually  disappeared  from  ecclesiastical  language 
for  erery  ecclesiastical  dignity  exoept  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Romę.  It  was  expres8ly  madę  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative  of  the  Roman  bishopa  by  Gregory  YII.  In  a  like 
manner  8everal  other  titles,  which  at  first  were  applied 
to  the  bishopa  of  the  princtpal  seats,such  as  apotioUau, 
dominut  apottolicui,  sedee  aposioiicoj  were  gradually  mo- 
nopolized  by  the  bishopa  of  Romę.    The  designation 
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tmat  lenertm  Dti  wai  Hnc  omhI  b;  Grfgnrr  ],  and 
tbiHigb  occMionilly  ilao  biahope,  prinu,  and  empcnin 
•dopltd  ii,  it  likewiie  remunMl  in  tiie  coune  of  time 
the  pren^łtiic  ot  the  [Wp«i.  During  the  Hth  and  the 
folInwJDg  centuria  it  wu  common  ta  OH  Ihe  biihi^  or 
Romę  Rcorilu  Pnń.  Tlie  Expre»ion  occun  in  tbe 
PMuda-IaidoTiui  Decreuls,  in  the  r«Ch  wbich  wu  taken 
in  T^  t)j  Banifice  to  GreKor;  II,  in  [be  oalh  Uken  by 
Gregory  VII  W  the  king  of  yeraany,  in  the  condumon 
or  peace  lietween  Atemiider  III  and  the  properor  Fifd- 
erick  IlacbaniiH:  but  frorn  the  lime  of  Innocent  III, 
vhen  the  powci  oriha  popei  had  become  morę  abeolute, 
the  ricariuj  Peiri  give  viy  to  Ibe  ricoriiu  Chriili, 
Tbe  tiLle  Sanrlitai  tua  Dr  Biatiludo  taa,  whlcb  came 
inio  Ute  in  the  3d  ar  4th  centuiy,  the  pope  abarci  eren 
now  witb  the  iMabopł  of  tbe  Eulem  Church.  It  ia  u> 
corded  to  him  eren  by  Proleatant  goysramłnla.  (See 
Bril.  <md  For.  Ev.  Rtn.  Jan.  1866,  p.  48  aq.) 

II.  Sighli  and  Fiindiont.—\,  PerBmal PrmgaliiKt-— 
The  rigbu  claimed  by  the  popea  within  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  accorded  to  them  by  the 
prieatł,  and  laity  of  tbe  Charch,  bave  of  coutm  greatly 
raried  according  to  the  degrees  of  p:>wGr  wbich 
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h  biilOT]-.  For  I  long  time  they  daimed  and 
•A  a>  biłhopa  of  Koine  and  patriarcha  of  tbe  Weit 
only  thoae  righta  and  honora  whicb  alao  helonged  ta 
other  biahopa  and  palriarcbi.  See  Bibhup;  Patbi- 
AKCłi.  Wben  tbeir  aupotiority  over  other  biłhopa  and 
patriarcha  came  flnally  to  be  recogniied  and  eatabliibed, 
the  popes  were  by  no  meana  regarded  a>  abaolut*  i 
oI  the  Church,  but  tbeir  rights  were  limit ed  am 
cumactibed  by  generał  councils  and  Kcular  princes. 
WhiLe  Ihe  popea  were  with  an  unyielding  conaiatency 
endeavoring  lo  develop  tbe  exlrenie  papai  eyalein 
whicb  now  pievails,  many  of  the  grealeit  scholara  of 
the  Church  defended  an  epiacopal  ayalem  which  aa- 
■igned  to  tbe  pope  a  potitioii  aimilar  to  that  of  ■  con- 
atitutional  mouarch,  and,  in  particular,  malntained  Łbe 
łuperiority  of  t  gennal  conncil  ofer  tbe  pope.  At  the 
generał  eouncili  of  Conatance  and  Baile  the  frienda  of 
ihia  view  hid  an  undiaputed  majority;  and  in  Ihe 
lowing  centUTiea  the  biatury  of  Gallicanism,  of  Fel 
niiia,  of  Joaeph  U,  are  wme  of  miny  proofa  Ihal 
■«veral  counlrica  tbe  epifcopal  ayetem  had  numeioua 
herenta,  even  among  biabops.  Aftet  baviug  been  1 
on  Ibe  dpcline,  the  epiacopal  system  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chutcb  wai  lolally  eitinguished  by  theV 
Łcan  Council,  and  ihe  eitensiYe  righta  which  the  popea, 
in  the  courae  of  many  ceniurin,  had  claimed  as 
eKcluaire  naonopoly,  iren  recogniaed  by  tbe  eniiie 
Church.  A  common  divi«on  of  tbe  papai  righla  ii  thai 
and  pHmalut  Amoru.  The 
reigu  lan  of  legislition,  the 
aupremc  aumniiatration  and  tbe  Gnał  decision  on  all 
nibjecla  relaling  (o  eccleaiaslical  officea,  eepecially  tbe 
right  of  conBrraiiig.  conMCratinR,  transferring,  and  de- 
pofling  biahopa;  tbe  regulalion  of  all  religioua  inatitu. 
tions,  eapeelally  of  tbe  Teligioiia  orders;  Ihe  aupremc 
eccleaiaaiical  juriadiction,  tbe  aupreme  right  of  super- 
Yiaion,  and  the  supremę  mansgemeiit  of  ecdaiostical 
Anances  and  properly ;  tbe  bigbeal  authnrily  in  all  duc- 
trinal  que«tiona.  In  the  deciaion  of  doctriiial  c|ueationi 
the  popes  hare  tang  claimed  in/aUiliiidg  (q.  t.),  and  the 
Yatican  Cnunńl  bas  recognised  Ihia  claim  ai  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  The  pope  haa  alao  tbe 
supremę  right  of  regubtting  the  divine  worthip,  of  grani- 
ing  indulgencea  (q.  v.),  and  Ihe  sole  right  of  bealifying 
and  canunizing  deceaaed  memben  of  Ihe  Church. 
BsATirrcATiosi  Caxo:c[eatiok.    Ttw  primatui  Ąoho- 

atao  called  milra  lurHaala  cum  mrona,  Irirrgnum,  n_ 
nn,  dtadrna,  pArygium,  conaialing  of  the  biahc^'a  cap 
(••(ra)  encompaaaed  with  a  Iriple  golden  crown, 
foc  the  Brat  time  meniioneit  in  Ihe  furged  donati< 
Oonatanline  (8th  centutv).  and  was  for  Ihe  linl  time 
oaed  al  the  connutionof  Nicholas  II  (858).    Tbe  tbiid 
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Regalia  of  the  Pop*  ot  Romę. 
crown  waa  added  to  tbe  tailra  by  Urban  Y  (1863-1370). 
Tbe  pope  receives  it  on  tbe  day  of  coronation  in  tłu 
loggia  of  St.  Pet«r'B  Church  from  two  cardinal  deacon), 
whn  place  it  upon  hia  head  with  the  worda,  *'Accipc 
liaram  tribua  coronia  omaiam  et  scias,  patrem  te  rut 

nIvaloTis  nottri  Jeau  Cbriail,  cui  est  honor  in  Mcula 
soculoram."  The  pope  only  weara  tbe  finra  at  gmi 
ecdesiastical  teslivitiea  and  pToceaaiona,  but  not  durin; 
the  performance  ofeccleaiasticalfunclions,  Łl"be»> 
called  pednm  rKfam,  tbe  siraigbt  bishop'a  ataff  omi- 
menled  with  a  cross,  but  not  the  crooked  ejNKOpal  pas- 
torał ataff.  B.  The  palUum,  a  vestmeat  baying  dis 
form  of  a  scarf,  eomposed  of  whila  wool,  and  embroiil- 
ered  witb  fuii  black  silken  crosses,  The  pope  aenda  it 
as  a  mark  of  honor  lo  patriarcha,  primates^  mettopol- 
itan^  and  sometimes  to  tiiibops,  all  of  whom  are  only 
allowed  to  wear  ii  within  tbeir  own  diocesea  aod  on 
certain  occasiona,  while  the  pope  wears  ii  alwaya  ani 
everywbere  on  saying  mass.  4.  Tbe  ao-called  adBraiu, 
a  homage  which  in  the  old  Orieiilal  Cbnrch  was  thom 
lo  biahopa  and  prieala  gecerally.  It  cortaista  in  knH- 
ing  down  and  kitaing  tbe  pape's  foot.  Gregoiy  VII 
slill  demanded  ii  fmm  princes,  tbe  Didabu  Crrpnu 
aaying  on  Ihia  ubject, "  Quad  aolius  papn  pedca  omnn 
prindpesdeoBculenlur."  The  kUaupon  the  crosaoutbe 
pope'a  abwa  ia  slill  demanded  from  clerg}-men  and  lai- 
men,  but  an  eiception  is  madę  with  princes  and  pemmi 
of  hi|-her  rank.  Sorereign  prinrea  only  kias  Ibe  him). 
cardinala  Ibe  foot  and  ihe  hand,  an«r  which  Ihey  sra 
admitled  to  an  embrace ;  arcbbiabops  and  bisbofc  tbe 
foot  and  Ihe  knee.  6.  During  the  Middle  Ago  tht 
popea  Teceired  from  the  princca  the  offlciunt  ttrrpa,  Ihe 
princca  holding  the  atimips  w  hen  Ibe  pope  maonted 
the  horse,  aod  leading  tbe  borae  for  a  while.  Ahhuj; 
the  princes  who  am  recorded  lo  bire  rendered  ihu 
homage  were  Louia  II,  Henry  VI,  Henry  Ylt.  Fiederict 
III,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  Of  Frederici 
Barbaroasa,  pnpe  Adrian  IV  oomplained  Ihat  be  bcMIlit 
lelt,  inatead  of  the  right  alirrup. 

i.  Drat,ttc.~Ax  homethe  pape'B habit  isawhilenlk 

a  fur  cap ;  in  summer  a  satin  one.  When  be  celcbralH 
maas,  tbe  eoktr  of  hia  habit  varies  according  to  ibt  ■>■ 
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Innni^  oftbe  TmUtiL  Al  WhiUnntiile,  md  bU  letti 
T(l9  at  the  iniT[vn,  be  oflieutee  in  red ;  ac  Euter,  anil 
ill  fHliTilł  ol  virgiiu>,  in  wbite )  in  Lent,  Advent,  and 
eves  of  r»>tbg-d»y»,  in  i-iolet;  md  on  Eamer-eye,  and 
■I  ill  muMS  for  the  dead,  in  black.  AU  itien  colors 
>re  nid  ło  be  tvpie>l;  tbe  red  expre>ae«  the  c 
lonpie»  and  the  blood  ot  the  martjn;  the  nhile,  the  ' 
jiiy  cauaed  by  our  Saviour's  resumction  and  tbe  chas- 
tiiy  orTirgina:  the  riolet,  the  pale  aapect  of  ihoM  who 
fut;  and  Che  black,  grief  and  mouming.  The  tiara  ii 
ł  cuundl-eap,  witli  Cbiee  coroneU.  riung  one  abave  an- 
other,  ind  adonied  with  Jeweli.  Paul  II  vaa  the  &nt 
Kho  iddeil  the  ornamenta  of  precious  itones  to  his 
crown,  Tbe  jeweb  uf  aement  Vlir>  crown  were  v«l- 
ii«d,  tbey  Mj,  >C  500,000  piecta  of  gold.  Tbat  oT  Mar- 
tin V  hid  Gtc  poundł  and  a  hajr  «¥eiBht  nr  pearls  ia  iL 
"  Sw  ii  there  anylhing  unrea»n«hlB  in  thia  (laya  Fa- 
Iher  Bonani),  sińce  the  pope  govems  the  iiingdom  of 
Chiiit  in  (jnalily  of  big  Ticemy :  naw  this  kiiigdnm  is 
inSnilely  niperior  lo  all  the  kingdums  of  the  iinivenic. 
Tbe  higb-prieat  of  Che  Jewa  woie  on  his  head  and 
breut  ihe  richea  *thich  were  to  lepresent  the  majesfy 
of  the  Supremę  God.  The  pope  repreiwnta  thal  of  the 
Saiiour  o(  (he  wmhl,  and  nnthing  betler  expresees  it 
thin  richea."  We  must  not  onit  chat  ibe  tno  strings 
oftbe  tiara  aie  uid  to  represenl  the  two  ditfeient  man- 
nera  of  interpreiiug  the  Scripturea,  the  niystical  and 
the  UienL  The  pnpe  has  Cvo  seila  One  is  ciUed 
"Ihe  fisherrnan'!  ring."  and  is  the  iDipreuion  of  Peter 

fiir  briefi  tealeJ  witb  wax.  The  ołher  aeol  bean  the 
t^iires  of  Peter  and  Paul,  with  a  cron  on  one  aide ;  and 
on  Ihe  other  an  effigy,  with  tbe  name  of  the  reii^iinR 
pupę.  This  ia  used  fur  the  huils,  which  ire  sealed  with 
leid.  On  the  deecaae  of  a  pope  these  leals  are  defaced 
siul  broken  by  the  cardinal-chambeiUin  in  the  prrs- 
ence  ortbrte  othen.  When  the  pope  goea  in  processioi 
lo  St.  Peter'*,  the  ciiiiis  is  carried  before  him  on  the  en( 
ofa  pikę  about  ten  palma  long.  "  Msny  reasons,"  bsti 
Fsihcr  Bonani,  "Buthuiize  thii  cuatom.  It  is  a  mon 
urncnt  Df  the  suflerings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Df  the  pope'i 
adherence  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  ia  the  tnii 
marti  oftbe  pontiHcal  dignity,  and  representa  the  au 
thotity  oT  tbe  Chureh,  aa  tbe  Roman  fiices  did  that  ol 
Itae  cooiola,"    At  tbe  same  timc  two  gmoDu  beai  twi 
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fina  on  each  aide  of  hia  hDlineta'B  chair,  to  driva  away 
the  flies.  This  (according  to  the  above-cited  author) 
representa  the  scrapbim  eoreiing  tbe  face  of  God  with 

8.  0^'«r».— The  pope  haa  a  Vicar  who  is  alwaya 
a  Cardinal.  He  who  managea  tbat  cbiree  has  juria- 
dictinn  over  the  priesta  and  regulars,  oTer  the  lay-eom- 
muiiities,  boapiiala,  placea  of  piety,  ind  Jews.  His  place 
may  be  worth  lo  him  lwa  bnndred  ducata  per  month. 
Me  his  Iwo  lieuteninli,  one  for  civil  and  the  ottaer  for 
criminal  affairs,  and  i  ricegerent,  who  is  i  bisbop,  fur 
tbe  esercise  of  epiacopal  functions. 

The  Ptnilailiary  bas  jurisdiclion  in  casea  referred  to 
the  pope;  and  giveH  Ło  ipproyed  confesaois  power  to 
ab>oh'e.  At  aolemn  feasta  he  goea  into  one  of  tbe 
chnrcbea  of  Roroe,  where,  aitting  in  i  high  chair,  he 
baa  a  switch  in  his  hind,  and  hcan  the  confeasion  of 
pirticular  caaes.  Thia  place  ia  Kortb  eigbt  thouiind 
crownsayear. 

The  CkancrUor  was  properly  secretiry  to  the  pope, 
ab  mimit.  This  charge  is  now  bestowed  upon  nonę 
but  a  Cardinal,  and  it  may  be  worth  to  him  fllUen  nr 
siicteen  thousii*])  crown s  a  year.  His  business  ia  lo 
despatch  the  apostolic  lelten,  eicept  those  signed  to- 
the  pope,  wbich  are  deapatched  by  a  brief  tuh  amiulo 
piieatoHi.  Ue  his  under  him  i  regent,  and  twelre 
ibbrevLatore  dl  parco  maggiorf,  who  are  ill  prelitea. 
The  regent  hia  power  lo  commit  all  eauaea  of  appeil  to 
the  ro<a  ind  referendiriea.  The  ibbreviitora  di  paro 
maggiort  draw  the  bulla,  and  lend  them  when  tbey 
are  written.  Besidea  theae,  there  are  abbrerialon  di 
parco  muorr,  who  are  Bciirenen,  and  other  officcn 
of  tbs  chincery,  ippoinled  to  Tec«ve  ind  sign  bulla. 
The  Tice-chanccllor  keepa  ■  register  of  the  coUation  of 
titlca  given  to  cirdinils,  and  of  promotiona  to  biabop- 

The  dutaiberlaia  ia  alwayi  a  cardinal,  ind  haa  fer 

Bitbetitatea  the  derka  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  a  Ireoa- 

,  urer,  Ind  I  piesident.     This  office  is  worth  to  him  fouT- 

rbouaand  crowna  a  year.     He  likes  cognizance  of 

lusea  within  tbe  rerge  of  the  apostolic  chimher, 

and,  hesides,  Judges  of  ippeals  from  the  maatere  of  the 


,ande. 


When  the  i 


aponment,  goea  ibrough  the .  atreela  witb  tbe  Swias 

guarda  atlcnding  him,  coina  money  with  hia  owa  ariBB 

'  ereon,  and  holda  i  consiatory.    He  ia  one  of  the  ihrea 

ief  IreisuieiB  of  the  Culle  of  St.  Angelo,  whereof  the 

on  is  anotber,  and  the  pope  the  Łhird. 

The  Frf/ed  of  tbe  aignature  of  juaUce  ia  also  one  of 

the  caidinila,  md  bas  two  hundred  ducata  in  gold  per 

month.     flis  busineia  ia  to  make  reacripU  of  lU  tbe  pe- 

titiuna  and  tbe  cotnmisŃons  of  ciusea  wbich  are  dele- 

gited  by  tbe  couR.     Eveiy  Thursday  the  aignature  oT 

justice  is  heid  in  the  palące  of  the  cardinal-prefecC, 

where  asaist  twelve  prelatea  -  referendoriea,  that  hiTe 

TOtea,  and  all  tbe  other  referendaries,  with  power  lo 

propose  each  two  canses ;  is  ilso  an  luditor  of  the  rola, 

TOle,  but  only  to  miinliin  tbeir  jnriadiciion  in  what 
relitea  lo  them.  The  prefect  of  tbe  signature  of  grace 
aigus  all  the  pecitiona  and  granU  wbich  tbe  pope  be- 
atowa in  the  coni^gationa  held  in  hia  own  presenco 
once  I  week.  The  prefect  of  the  brieft  is  alwaya  a  car- 
dinal ;  he  reviaes  and  aigns  the  copies  of  the  briefa. 

Tbe  Central  of  the  Holy  Cburch  ia  created  by  a  brief 
of  tbe  pope,  who  gires  him  the  itaff  himself  in  his 
chamber,  and  take*  hia  oath.  In  time  of  peaca  ha  has 
allowed  bim  a  thousand  crowna  per  montb,  and  tbree 
chousind  in  time  of  wil.  He  commandi  all  the  Croopa 
and  all  the  garerunra  in  the  placea  and  fnrtresaea  of  the 
eeclesiastical  eslile.    His  lieuteniot  hia  tbree  thouaand 

pope,  IS  is  the  generał  of  the  artilleiy,  who  haa  twelro 
hundred  erowns  per  innnm. 

The  goT*nioT  of  the  Caalle  of  St.  Angelo  baa  ais  thoo- 
aand  crowna  per  innaiu. 
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The  pope  has  font  MoMtert  of  CerenumuSf  who  are 
always  cUd  in  purple,  and  have  great  auŁhońty  in  pab- 
lic  affain.  Besides  these,  there  are  oŁher  mastera  of 
the  ceremonies,  which  are  in  the  congregations  of  privi- 
leges,  whereof  one  discharges  the  ofBoe  of  secretaiy,  and 
the  other  despatches  orders. 

The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palące  is  always  a  Do- 
minican.  He  review8  and  approyes  all  the  books  that 
are  pńnted,  being  aasisted  by  two  priests  of  the  same 
order.    The  palące,  besides  a  table,  allows  him  a  coach. 

The  Major-domOy  or  steward  to  the  household  of  the 
pope,  is  always  a  prelate.  The  charaberlains  of  honor 
ate  persons  of  quality,  who  come  to  the  palące  whea 
they  please. 

The  Master  of  the  Stałdes  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  ofBce  of  master  of  the  horse,  withoat  the  title  of  it ; 
for  the  pope  bestows  no  such  upon  any  person.  He  is 
sword-bearer,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest  lords 
in  Romę,  as  was  Pompey  Frangipani  nnder  Leo  II. 

The  Yestry-h^per  is  an  Augustine  monk,  who  has 
the  same  allowance  as  the  master  of  the  pałace.  He 
takes  care  of  all  the  riches  in  the  pope'8  yestry.  He 
goes  like  a  prelate ;  and  if  he  be  a  titular  bishop,  takes 
place  among  the  assistant  bishops. 

The  pope's  Secretary  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  very 
often  his  nephew.  This  place  is  united  to  that  of  su- 
perintendent  of  the  ecdesiastical  estate.  He  writes  and 
Bubscribes  all  the  letters  sent  to  the  princes  and  nuncios. 
All  ambaasadors  and  all  ministers  at  Romę,  afler  having 
negotiated  with  the  pope,  are  obliged  to  give  him  an 
account  of  their  negotiations.  The  secretaries  of  state 
are  subject  to  the  secretary  superintendent,  or  cardinal- 
patron.  whose  orders  they  receire,  and  to  whom  they 
send  their  letters  to  be  subscribed.  They  Iive  in  the 
palące,  and  are  prelates  clad  in  piirple. 

There  are  twenty-four  Secretaries  ofBritfs^  the  chief 
of  whom  lives  iii  the  palące.  Their  business  is  to  sub- 
scribe  and  despatch  all  the  briefs  that  are  received  by 
the  cardinal-prefect  of  the  briefs.  The  secretary  of  the 
secret  briefs  takes  care  to  prepare  them  when  the  car- 
dinal-patron  orsome  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  com- 
mands  him.  These  briefs  are  shown  to  nobody,  nor 
signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  briefs,  except  when  they  are 
sealed  svh  aimulo  piscatorisy  and  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  cardinal-patron.  The  copies  of  these 
briefs  are  carefully  kept;  and,  when  the  pope  is  dead, 
they  are  carried  to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 

The  Maresckal  of  Romę  has  under  him  two  civil 
jadges,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  first  collateral  judge, 
and  the  other  the  second  collateral,  with  a  Judge  for 
criminal  affair&  He,  together  with  these  judges,  takes 
cognizance  of  matters  between  the  citizens  and  inhab- 
itants  of  Romę.  He  is  always  a  foreigner,  and  lives  in 
the  Capitol;  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  ap- 
pean  clad  like  an  old  senator,  haying  a  robę  of  cloth  of 
gold  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth,  with  large  slceres 
to  it  lined  with  red  taffety. 

4.  OffickU  Powers, — As  we  have  seen  aboye,  the  pope 
of  Romę  is  now  the  supremę  head  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Roman  Gatholic  world.  Held  to  be  the  suocessor 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  pope  is  claimed  to  be  Christ's 
yicar  on  earth.  The  Council  of  Florence,  1489,  says : 
**  Definimus,  Sanctam  apoetolicam  Sedem  et  Romanum 
Pontificem  in  uniyersum  orbem  tenere  primatum,  et 
ipsum  Pontificem  Romanum  saccessorem  esse  B.  Petri 
principis  apostotorum,  et  yerum  Christi  yicarium,  to- 
tiu8que  Ecclesite  caput  et  omniura  Christianorum  pa- 
trem  ac  doctorem  existere,  et  ipsi  in  B.  Petro  pasoendi, 
regendi  ac  gubemandi  nniyersalem  Ecclesiam  a  Domino 
Nostro  Jesu  Christo  plenum  potestatem  Łraditam  esse, 
ąnemadnoodum  etiam  in  gestis  oecomenicoruro  concilio- 
rum  et  in  sacris  canonibus  continetnr"  {BuUarium  Jło- 
rnanurn  [ed.  Luxemb.],  i,  336).  A  similar  doctrine  is 
prodaimed  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Council  of  1512  (c.  i, 
De  ConcUiis  in  F,  iii,  7),  in  the  Roman  Catechism,  pt. 
i,  c.  X,  qu.  11,  and  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  the 
CooncU  of  Trent :  **  Sanctam  Gatholicam  et  apoetolicam 


Romanam  Ecdesiam  omninm  Ecclesiaram  matrem  U 
magistram  agnosoo;  Romanoąue  Pontifici,  beati  Petzi 
apostolorum  principis  successori  ac  Jesu  Christi  yicario, 
yeram  obedientiam  spondeo  ac  juro."  As  such  he  is  to 
be  inyested  with  all  power  necessary  for  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  Uniyersal  Church.  This  embraccs  autbor- 
ity  to  examine  and  decide  authoritatiyely  all  contro- 
yersies,  to  conyoke  councils,  to  reyise  and  confirm  their 
decrees,  to  issue  generał  decrees,  whether  upon  disciplioe 
and  morals  or  upon  doctrine,  to  appoiut  bishops  in  all 
parts  ofthe  Church,  to  confirm  the  election  when  roade 
by  the  clergy  or  by  the  ciyil  authorities,  no  matter  how 
it  may  haye  been  madę ;  he  can  also  depoae  bishops,  and 
set  others  in  their  place,  and  eyen,  in  casea  of  great 
emergency,  suppress  bishoprics,  and  change  their  ecde- 
siastical limits  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  ezbt- 
ing  requirements  ofthe  Church ;  he  is  also  to  judge  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  books  or  by  particular 
indiyiduals,  and  to  pronounce  infallibly  as  to  their  eon- 
formity  with  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the  contrary.  In 
addition  to  these  powers,  it  is  still  further  claimed  for 
him  by  the  Ultramontanes,  as  we  hare  seen  aboye  and 
in  the  article  Impallibility,  that  he  ia  endowed  by 
God  with  infallibility ;  so  that  what  he  says  er  catkt' 
drOf  i.  e.  ofBcially  and  as  pope,  is  of  divine  authonty, 
and  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied ;  «nd  that  also,  as 
the  yicar  of  Christ,  he  has  a  supremę  authority  oyer  all 
ciyil  nders  and  ci  vii  jurisdiction,  the  allegiance  of  all 
the  faithful  to  him  being  superior  to  that  which  ia  due 
to  their  respectiye  goyemments.    See  Primacy. 

The  principal  scriptural  authority  for  the  papacy  re- 
lied  upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  Matt.  xvi, 
18, 19.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  roean- 
ing  of  this  famous  passage,  we  may  here  quote  from  Ab- 
botfs  Commentaty  on  the  New  Testament  a  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  and  the  grouods 
on  which  that  yiew  is  rejected  by  all  Protestanta: 

*'  The  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  vłew  of  this  paasnpe  is 
that  Christ  dechired  his  porpoee  to  fuand  a  greiil  ecdesi- 
aatical  organization :  that  tnls  organizatiun  waa  to  b« 
ballt  opon  Peter  and  hla  snccesaora  as  ita  tme  foanda- 
tlon ;  tnat  they  were  to  repreeent  to  all  time  the  anthor- 
ity  of  God  npon  the  earth,  belog  clothed,  by  yirtae  of  tbeir 
offlce,  wiih  A  cnntinaona  inapiration,  and  anthorized  bj 
the  Word,  and  fltted  by  the  Indwelliug  Spirit  of  Ood,  to 
gnidę,  direct,  illumine,  and  command  the  dieciplea  of 
Christ,  with  the  same  fnrce  and  effect  as  Christ  nimwlf 
(see  Phillips,  Kirehenreeht,  i,  146).  See  art.  Prrzs.  This 
view  is  antenable  for  the  foUowing  reaeons:  1.  Chritt 
does  not,  aa  we  have  seen.  refer  to  a  defloite  ecdesiastical 
organ izatiou  by  the  wora  ehurch,  and  woald  not  be  ao 
nnderstood  by  his  disciplee.  8.  Peter  was  not  by  natnre 
rock-Uke ;  he  waa,  on  the  contrary,  characteristicalły  im- 
pnlaive  and  unstable.  There  mtist  be,  therefore,  soroe 
other  aignificauce  in  the  words  *  Thnn  art  a  rock*  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  loses.  8.  Neither  he 
nor  the  other  disciples  noderstood  that  Christ  Inrested 
him  with  any  such  authority  and  position.  He  did  not 
occupy  any  snch  place  in  the  Chnrch  while  he  lired.  In 
the  first  conncil  at  Jemsalem  (Acta  xy,  7-11}  he  was  sfm- 
ply  an  adviaer,  the  ofiSce  of  chief  or  president  being  ap- 
parently  held  by  James ;  Paul  wlthstood  Peter  to  his  face, 
as  no  diBciple  ever  wlthstood  Christ,  or  would  have  with- 
Btpod  his  acknowledeed  representatiye  (Oal.  ii,  11-14); 
aud  thronghont  the  N.  T.  the  apostlee  are  all  treaied  as 
co-eqnal8  (Matt.  xviii,  1 ;  xiz,  28 ;  xxiii,  8;  John  xv,  1-5 : 
Rev.  xxi,  14).  4.  There  is  neither  here  nor  anjrwhere  clee 
in  the  N.  T.  any  hint  of  a  successor  to  Peter,  or  of  any  au- 
thorlty  In  him  to  appoint  a  successor,  or  oi  any  fach  an- 
thority  ve9ted  in  anv  of  the  apoetles,  or  exercl8ed,  nr  nt- 
snmed  to  be  exercii>ed,  by  any  of  them.  6.  The  N.  T. 
thronghont,  and  the  O.  T.  in  all  its  propheciea,  i-ecngniM« 
(^hri^t  Q8  the  chief  comer-stone,  the  fonudation  on  whirh 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  can  alone  be  bniłt.  8.  Mark  and  Lnke 
omit  fruro  their  account  tbia  utterance  of  Christ:  łf  it 
really  desijrnated  Peter  as  the  fonndation  of  ihe  Yisible 
Cłiarch,  and  was  thns  essenlinl  and  not  Incidenial  to  tbe 
right  nnderstandinor  of  the  whole  incident,  it  woald  not 
be  omltted  firom  their  nccoonta.'*    See  Rook. 

Few  Christian  goyemments  haye  cyer  been  willing 
to  recognise  to  their  fuli  cxtent  the  rights  daimed  by 
and  for  the  Roman  popea.  The  placet  (q.  v.)  was  intro- 
duced  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  most  of  the  states,  and 
without  it  no  papai  buli  could  be  promulgated;  and  tbc 
popea  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  conchision 
of  special  conoordats  (q.  y.)  or  conyentiona^  which,  tn 
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the  way  of  GompromiM,  regnlated  the  papai  ńghts 
which  a  state  gove:nmeiit  bound  itaelf  to  recoguise. 

Many  p(>pes  in  the  Hiddle  Ages  also  claimed  the 
power  of  deposing  kings,  of  abaoIving  the  subjects  of 
csoommuiiicated  princ«»  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and,  in  generał,  an  unlimited  power  over  temporal  as 
-well  as  apiritual  affair&  That  a  number  of  popes  aa- 
aumed  thta  right  is  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides ;  but  it 
ifl  qaite  common  among  Roman  CathoUca  to  deny  that 
thia  ia  a  right  inherent  in  the  papai  dignity,  and  alao 
that  it  was  ever  claimed  by  the  popes  as  a  right  be- 
longing  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  offlee.  A  few  sam- 
plea  of  pontifical  anoganoe  may  suffice  for  illustration 
here: 

Pope  Paschal  II,  in  1009,  deprired  Henry  IV,  and  excited 
eneinies  to  persecate  hlin;  tellhig  them  tbai  they  coald 
not  "  offer  a  mora  acceptable  sacriflce  to  Ood  than  by  im- 
pa^nins  him  who  eudeavored  to  take  the  kingdom  from 
tiod*s  Cbarcb."  Pope  Gregory  VII  says:  '*For  the  dig- 
nltr  and  defence  of  God*«  holy  Chnrch,  In  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty  God,  the  Pather,  Son.  aud  Holy  Ghost,  I  depose 
from  imperial  and  royal  adminiiitration  king  lieury,  son 
of  H«ury  sometime  emperor,  who  too  boldły  and  rashly 
hath  laid  hands  on  tby  Cbarch;  and  I  absofre  all  Chris- 
tian snbjects  to  the  empire  f^om  that  oath  whereby  they 
were  wont  to  plight  their  falth  nnto  tme  kines ;  for  it  is 
right  that  be  snoald  be  deprived  of  dignity  who  doth  en- 
desTor  to  dimiolsh  the  mąjesty  of  the  Chnrch.  Go  to, 
therefore,  most  holy  princcs  of  tho  apostles,  and  what  I 
said,  by  interposing  yoar  anthority,  couDrm;  that  all  men 
nay  naw  at  fength  nnderstand,  If  ye  can  bind  and  loose 
in  hearen,  that  ye  also  can  opon  earth  take  away  and  give 
empłres,  kingdoins,  and  whatsoever  mortals  can  have ;  fur 
If  ye  can  Jnclge  things  behmglną  nnto  God,  what  Is  to  be 
deemed  concerniog  these  infenor  and  proftme  things? 
And  if  it  is  yonr  part  to  Jndge  angcls,  who  govern  proud 
princes,  what  becometh  it  yun  to  do  towards  their  ser- 
▼ants?  Let  klngs  now,  and  all  secalar  princes,  lesirn  by 
thia  man*8  example  what  ye  can  do  in  heaven,  and  In  what 
esteem  ye  are  wilh  God ;  and  let  them  benceforth  fear  to 
tllght  commands  of  holy  Chnrch,  but  pnt  forth  suddenly 
his  jndgment,  that  atl  men  may  nnderstand  that  not  cas- 
nally,  but  by  yonr  means,  tbis  son  of  iniqnity  doth  fali 
from  his  kingdom/'  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  1804.  has  a 
decree  eztant  in  the  canon  law  mnniug  chns:  "We  de- 
clare,  say,  deflne,  pronoance  it  to  be  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vaiłon  for  everv  haman  creatnre  to  be  snbject  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  One  sword  mnst  be  nnder  auother,  and  the 
temporal  anthority  most  be  sublect  to  tbe  spirimal  power, 
whence,  if  the  enrthly  power  doth  go  astray,  it  most  be 
Jadged  by  the  spirimal  power."  Before  him,  pope  Inno- 
cent III  afflrmed  **tbe  pontiflcal  anthority  so  mach  to 
CKceed  the  royal  power,  as  the  san  doth  the  moon  *."  and 
applies  to  the  former  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah— 
Jsees,  eonaiittti  U  »vp«r  getUM  et  regna — "See,  I  bave  set 
tbae  over  tbe  nntions  and  over  the  kingdonis,  to  ront  ont 
and  to  pall  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  tbrow  down,"  etc. 
Of  tbis  power  that  tiope  madę  experiment  by  deposłng 
the  emi>eror  Otbo  Iv,  **whom,"  says  Nauclerns,  *'as  re- 
belUoiia  to  the  apostolical  see.  he  flrst  did  strike  with  an 
anathema ;  tben  nim  perseyerliłg  in  his  obstinacy.  did,  in 
a  conncll  of  prelates  held  at  R<ime,  pronoonce  oeposed 
from  empire."  Tbis  moostrons  anthority  was  avowed  by 
that  great  cooncil  nnder  tbis  pope  wbich.  accordins  to  tbe 
CouMcił  of  Trent,  did  represent  or  oonscitnte  the  Chnrch, 
when  it  WAS  ordalned  that  if  a  **  temporal  lord,  being  re- 
gnired  and  admonished  by  tbe  Cbnrcii,  sbonld  neglect  to 
pnrge  his  territory  from  beretical  Dltb,  he  shonld,  by  tbe 
metropolitan  and  tbe  other  comproTincłal  bishops,  be 
noo»ea  in  tbe  band  of  excommnnlcation;  and  that  if  he 
shonld  sllght  to  make  satłsfaction  withłn  a  year,  it  sbonld 
be  signifled  to  tbe  pope,  that  he  might  from  that  time  de- 
noance  tbe  snbjects  absoWed  from  their  fealty  to  him,  and 
espose  the  territory  to  be  aelzed  on  by  Catholics,"  etc. 
Pope  Plns  V,  in  1570,  becins  his  bnlt  against  oneen  Eliz- 
abeth in  these  words :  "  He  that  reigneth  on  hign,  to  whom 
is  giren  all  power  in  bearen  and  in  earth,  batb  committed 
the  one  holy  catholie  and  apostolic  Chnrch,  ont  of  which 
tbere  ia  no  aaWation,  to  one  alone  on  earth,  namely,  to 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  tho  Roman  pontifll 
snccessor  of  Peter,  t«i  be  governed  with  a  plenltnde  of 
power.  Tbis  one  be  hath  constltated  prince  oyer  all  na- 
tions  and  all  kingdoms,  that  he  misrbt  pluck  np,  destroy, 
dissipate,  ralnnle,  plant,  and  bniid.'*  And  in  tbe  same 
bnll  he  declares  that  *'  be  thereby  deprlYes  the  qneen  of 
her  preteuded  right  to  tbe  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion, 
dignity,  and  priirileae  whatsoerer;  and  absolves  all  the 
noblest,  snbjects,  ana  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  whoever 
else  haye  sworn  to  ber,  from  tbeir  onth,  and  all  daty  what- 
•ocTer,  In  regard  of  dominion,  fldelity,  and  obcdience." 
The  boli  of  pope  8ixtns  V,  in  1535,  ngafnst  Henry,  king  of 
Navarre,  ana  the  prince  of  Condtf,  bejcins  thns:  **The  an- 
thority gt^co  ^  ^t.  Peter  and  his  succe^sorH,  by  tbe  im- 
mense  power  of  the  Etemal  King,  excels  all  the  powers 
of  earthly  kiugs  and  princes.    Ii  pasees  nncoutrolhible 


sentence  npon  them  all ;  and  if  It  ilnd  any  of  them  resist- 
ing  God^s  ordinauce,  it  takes  morę  severe  vengeance  of 
them,caisting  them  down  from  their  thrones,  though  nerer 
so  paissant.  and  tnmbliuc  them  down  to  the  lowŁ>!>t  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  the  mini^ters  of  aspiring  Lncifer."  He 
tben  proceeds  to  thnnder  agałnsi  them,  *'  We  deprive 
them  and  their  posterity  forever  of  their  duminłoos  and 
kinedoms;"  ana  accordingly  he  deprives  those  princes 
of  their  kingdoms  and  dominions,  absoWes  their  snb- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  forbids  them  to 
pay  any  obedience  to  them.  **Bv  the  aotbority  of  these 
preiitents,  we  do  absoWe  and  set  iree  all  persous,  as  well 
Jointly  as  seyerally,  from  any  snch  oath,  and  from  all  daty 
wbatsoever  in  regard  of  dominion,  feaUy,  and  obedience: 
and  do  charge  and  forbid  all  and  every  of  them  that  they 
do  not  dnre  to  obey  them,  or  any  of  iheir  admonitions, 
laws,  aud  commands.'* 

For  a  fuU  review  of  tbis  ąuestion,  see  Gallican 
Church;  Inykstiture;  Temporal  Power. 

III.  Tht  ElectUm  ofthe  Pope,— In  the  2d  and  8d  cen- 
tnries  tbe  bishops  of  Romę  were,  like  all  the  bishops  of 
the  ancient  Church,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple. When  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  State,  the  emperors  claimed  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  pope.  The  clergy  of  Romę  greatly  disliked 
the  interference  of  the  emperors  in  tbe  election  of  their 
bishops.  and,  ader  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire  in  499,  a  Roman  synod  nnder  bishop  Sym- 
machus  vindicated  to  the  Roman  clergy  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  the  bishop.  Three  years  later,  602,  the 
Roman  synod  declared  a  decree  issued  by  Odoacer,  who 
as  successor  of  the  Roman  emperor  demanded  that  no 
bishop  of  Romę  should  be  elected  "  sine  nostra  consnlta- 
tione,"  to  be  an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  That  Odoacer  paid  no  attention 
to  these  resolutions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  614  he 
had  a  share  in  the  election  of  Felix  III.  The  Gothic 
kings  Theodoric  and  his  sucoessors,  as  well  as  Jnstinian 
I  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  likewise  disregarded  the 
occasional  protests  of  the  Roman  bishops.  They  are 
known  to  bave  appointed  or  confirmed  seyeral  popes — 
as  Ylgilius,  Pelagius  I,  and  Pelagius  II.  Tbe  so-called 
Liber  diurnuSf  a  coUection  of  formulas  of  tbe  Roman 
Curia,  which  relates  to  the  time  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  and  receiyed  its  present  shape  in  the  8th 
century,  expre8sly  mentions  that  the  Roman  bishops 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  confirmed  by 
the  Greek  emperor.  or  his  representatiyc,  the  exarch  of 
Rayenna.  The  weak  rule  of  tbe  last  Longobardian 
kings,  and  the  impotence  of  the  emperors  in  Constanti- 
nople,  greatly  fayored  the  endeayors  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
clude  alŁogether  the  influence  of  princes  from  the  papai 
elections.  During  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  and 
Charlemagne  the  elections  were  entirely  free,  and  the 
report  that  a  Roman  synod  under  Adrian  I  conferred 
upon  Charlemagne  the  right  of  confirming  the  elected 
pope  is  a  forgery.  The  popes  of  tbis  time  only  notified 
Pepin  and  Charles  of  the  result  of  the  elections.  Tbe 
baneful  influence  which  was  soon  after  obtained  by  the 
Roman  nobility  npon  the  elections  of  the  popes  in- 
duced  again  an  interference  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
in  824  Lotbaire,  the  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  entered 
into  an  agreeraent  with  Eugenins  II,  according  to  which 
the  consecration  of  a  newly  elected  pope  was  not  to  take 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  an  imperial  delegate. 
Tbis  agreement  remained  in  force  throughont  the  fol- 
lowing  century.  In  the  lOth  century  Otbo  the  Great 
rescued  the  Church  from  the  most  dlsgraceful  condition 
in  which  it  had  yet  fonnd  itself,  and  rid  it  of  some 
of  the  most  wicked  popes  which  haye  eyer  di^i^ced 
the  see  of  Romę.  It  was  quite  common  in  the  Church 
tben  to  look  upon  the  emperor  as  tbe  chief  piliar  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
greater  influence  was  accorded  to  him  than  had  been 
poasessed  by  any  of  his  prcdeoessors.  When  he  entered 
the  city  of  Romę,  the  people,  according  to  Lnitprand, 
had  to  take  an  oath  "  nuroąuam  se  papam  electuios  aut 
ordinatnros  pneter  consensum  atque  electioncm  domini 
imperatoris  Ottonis  Ctesaris  Augusti  flliique  regis  Otto- 
nts.''    After  the  Synod  of  Sutri  had,  in  1046,  deposed 
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jII  tbe  Łhree  popes,  tbe  Boman  people  ooofemd  apon 
Henry  III,  for  himself  and  hia  succesBon,  tlie  ńght 
^  in  electione  semper  ordinandi  pontificis  pnncipatum.** 
Henry  arailed  himself  of  this  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Gennan  popes  Clement  II,  Leo  IX,  and  Yictor  II,  for 
wbich  be  consulted  only  bis  Gennan  adrisera,  as  if  it ; 
had  been  an  affair  of  the  German  empire.  After  tbe  : 
deatb  of  Henry  III,  the  influence  of  Hildebrand  upon 
tbe  popes  of  that  time  soon  broogbt  on  tbe  beginning 
of  a  new  sera  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  papacy.  One  of  tbe 
eventa  wbicb  mark  the  b^;uining  of  this  new  sera  is  the 
radical  change  wbicb  was  madę  in  tbe  papai  elections 
by  the  famous  decree  of  Nicholas  II  and  the  Lateran 
Synod  in  1059.  The  esaential  pointa  of  tbe  decree  are 
tbe  transfer  of  the  papai  election  to  Łbe  cardinal-bisb- 
ops,  the  total  abolition  of  tbe  former  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  people  and  nobility,  and  virtual  abolition  of  tbe 
former  imperial  rigbt;  for  the  words  ^^salyo  debito 
honore  et  reverentia'*  do  not  appear  to  imply  roore  tban 
tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  emperor  to  deroand  a  notification  of  the 
result  of  the  election.  The  emperora  were  to  poaseas 
the  insignificant  righta  wbich  were  left  to  them  only  as 
a  perwnal  pririlege,  for  the  oonferring  of  wbicb  every 
new  emperor  bad  to  make  an  application.  The  decree 
of  Nicholas  I  was  further  developed  and  defined  by  that 
of  Alesander  III  and  the  Lateran  Synod  of  1179,  wbich 
madę  the  yalidit}'  of  the  papai  election  oontingent  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  cardinals.  Tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  bis  struggle  with  the 
papacy  put  an  end  forever  to  eren  the  nominał  righta 
of  the  emperors  in  regard  to  the  papai  elections.  The 
firsŁ  proYłsions  conceniing  tbe  conclave  were  madę  by 
Gregory  X  and  tbe  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The 
town  for  holding  the  concla%'e  (q.  v.)  was  not  to  be  ez- 
clusively  Romę,  but  tbe  city  in  wbicb  the  pope  died ; 
and  in  case  this  city  was  nnder  an  interdict,  tbe  next 
adjacent  city.  The  place  for  the  conclave  was  the  epis- 
copal  palące.  The  proyiaions  of  the  decree  of  Gregory 
X  were  somewhat,  though  not  essentialh*,  modified  by 
Clement  V  (1305-1314)  and  Clement  YI  (1342-1356). 
The  councils  of  Piaa,  Constance,  and  Baale  elected  new 
popes,  without  binding  themaelrea  to  the  papai  provi- 
aiuna  conceming  the  concla^ea ;  but  in  this  as  in  many 
other  reapecta  their  proceedinga  were  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  were  without  abiding  conaeąuencea  in 
the  law  of  the  Church.  In  1621  Gregor}'  XV  iaaued 
the  consŁitution  jEterm  Patris  JUius,  wbich  containcd 
all  the  principal  prorisions  in  regard  to  the  conclave 
that  are  now  in  use.  In  a  few  points  only  it  was  sup- 
plemented  by  bulla  of  Urban  YIII  (1625)  and  Clement 
XII  (1732). 

The  preaent  modę  of  clecting  a  pope  bas  been  fulh- 
described  in  the  article  Conclayb.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing  L9  limited  to  the  cardinals  who  bave  been  ordained 
deacons.  Tbe  lack  of  this  ordination  may,  however,  be 
suppUed  by  a  apecial  privilege  of  the  pope.  The  car- 
dinals do  not  loee  their  right  of  voting  even  by  excom- 
munication,  but  they  can  caat  their  yotea  only  if  they 
are  personally  present  in  the  conclave.  Those  who  Iive 
oiitside  of  the  city  of  Romę  are  not  speciałly  invited. 
Since  Boniface  IX  (1389)  all  the  popea  have  been  taken 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  in  a  legał  point  of  view 
the  eligibility  of  the  pope  ia  not  conditioned  by  hia  be- 
ing  a  cardinal.  The  decree  of  Nicholaa  II  aboliahed  a 
former  provi8ion  by  a  Roman  synod  wbicb  demanded 
it,  and  aince  then  a  number  of  po|)e8  have  been  elected 
who  were  not  cardinals.  Urban  III,  elected  in  1185,  waa 
only  archbiahop  of  Milan;  Urban  IV  (1261)  was  patri- 
arch  of  JeruaaJem;  Clement  V  (1305),  archbishop  of 
Oordeaux;  Urban  VI,  with  whose  election  in  1378  the 
papai  schism  began,  waa  archbiahop  of  Bari.  Celestinc 
V  (1294)  was  an  eremitę,  who  after  a  long  conclave  was 
agrecd  upon  by  Łwo  contending  parties  as  a  merę  figure- 
bead,  and  Urban  V  (1360)  waa  abbot  of  St.  Yictor  in 
Marseilles.  No  pope  is  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cesaor,  and  tbe  election  by  a  conclave  is  an  indiapenaablc 
condition.    In  troubleaome  timea  some  popea,  aa  Pius 


YI  (died  1799)  and  Pius  YII  (<tied  1923),  provkled  thal 
at  tbe  electitm  of  their  soooeasors  aome  of  the  rr^uia- 
tions  for  the  holding  of  tbe  oondaTe  might  be  di^f^euaol 
with.  Piua  IX  ia  reported  to  hare  madę  ńmilar  ar- 
rangcmenta  for  tbe  electioo  of  hia  socceasor.  Tbe  eoi- 
peror  of  Auatria,  as  tbe  suocesaor  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  the  goremments  of  France  and  Spain,  baye  exer- 
cised,  and  the  goyemments  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
haye  daimed,  tbe  rigbt  of  ezdoding  some  partlcular 
cardinal,  as  perwna  tnmus  grcUa^  from  tbe  papid  throne. 
The  right  b  ezerdaed  before  an  election  through  a 
member  of  tbe  College  of  Cardinals,  who  ia  commissioned 
for  that  purpoae  by  tbe  goyemment,  and  it  ts  lunite<l 
to  one  yeto  at  eacb  conclaye.  It  ia  generally  belicred 
at  tbe  time  of  thia  writing  (1877)  that,  on  tbe  deatb  of 
pope  Pins  IX,  tbe  empire  of  Germany  will  daim  thij 
right,  in  ofder  to  preyent  tbe  election  of  the  candidaie 
of  the  Jeaoita.  Long  naage  cauaea  tbe  aelection  of  tbe 
candidate  from  tbe  Italian  cardinals.  Seyeral  popes,  like 
Celeatine  Y,  haye  reagned  tbe  office ;  quite  a  number,  in 
the  ocHirae  of  tbe  Middle  Agea,  haye  been  deposed  by  tbe 
emperors;  and  in  tbe  15th  oentiiry  the  cooncils  of  Pisa, 
Conatance,  and  Baale  daimed  and  exerciaed  the  right 
of  deposing  the  pope.  Tbe  principle,  first  enoanced  by 
tbe  Paeudo-Iaidorian  Decretala,  and  eyer  ńnce  main- 
tained  by  the  adyocates  of  the  ex  tremę  papai  system, 
that  the  apoetolical  aee  ia  not  judged  by  any  one 
("  apoetolica  sedes  a  nemine  judicatur^),  bas  morę  and 
morę  been  accepted  by  tbe  Church ;  and  an«r  the  Vati- 
can  Council  it  would  appear  to  be  impoaaible  that  tbe 
Catholic  world  would  eyer  recognise  any  yacancy  of 
the  papai  aee  except  those  caused  by  the  yoluntarj 
resignation  or  the  deatb  of  the  incumbent. 

The  coronation  and  consecration  ceremonica  attend- 
ing  the  inauguration  of  the  pope  are  of  a  yer}'  soleoan 
and  impressiye  character.  We  giye  a  deacriptioo  in 
the  worda  of  an  eye-witness : 

'*  Abont  elcTen  o*clock  tbe  procesaion  began  to  aiTire 
fh>m  the  Qnirina1  Palące.  It  was  immensely  long.  Tbe 
cardinals  were  iu  their  state  carriaees,  aod  each  was  ac- 
companled  by  seyeral  carriagea  fnll  of  atiendant?.  Tbe 
senator  and  gnvemor  of  Romę  formed  part  of  tbe  traio. 
The  pope  waa  in  a  atate  coach  drawn  by  aix  black  hone^, 
and  preceded  by  a  prieat  riding  on  a  wbite  mnie,  and  bear- 
ing  a  laree  cniclflx.  The  proceaaion  went  ronnd  by  tbe 
bnck  of  St  Peter*a,  and  the  pope  went  up  to  the  SUtine 
Chanel,  where  yariona  ceremoniea  were  performed  wbich 
I  dia  not  pee.  In  aboot  half  nn  honr  the  procenion  eo- 
tered  the  centrę  dnor  of  St  Petersa.  In  all  theae  proces* 
słona  the  lowest  ordera  of  tbe  clergy  came  flrat,  then  bl»b- 
opa,  archbiahoiMi,  cardtnnia,  and,  lastly,  the  pope.  He  was 
borne  aloft  on  hia  throne,  carried  by  twelve  bearerp,  the 
choir  singing,  Eeee  naeerdM  magutut — *Behold  tbe  rreat 
prieat  !*  At  the  chapel  of  the  Santiaaimo  he  atoppedand 
adored  the  hoat.  He  waa  then  borne  forward  to  the  high- 
altar,  and,  paaain^  by  tbe  nnrth  aide  of  it,  alighted  in  a 
apace  eucloeed  for  tbe  nae  of  tbe  pope  and  the  cardinals 
on  the  eaat  aide.  He  wnlked  np  to  the  altar.  prayed  at 
the  font  of  łr,  aacended  the  atepa,  and  aeated  hiroself  od 
the  middle  of  tbe  altar,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  cibo- 
rinm  or  pyx,  contałnłng  tbe  hoat,  nanally  atanda.  Tbe  car- 
dinnla  in  ancceaeion  went  tbrongh  the  ceremony  of  ado- 
ration.  Tbia  ceremony  ia  performed  three  times:  firtty 
before  qniŁting  the  conclaye ;  ateondlp^  in  the  Siatine  Chap- 
el before  the  procesaion  caroe  Into  St.  Peter'a;  and  now, 
for  the  third  time,  ench  cardinal  proatrated  himself  before 
the  pope,  then  kłaaed  bla  toe,  or  ratber  hia  alipper,  next 
kł.«)aed  hia  band,  wbich  waa  not  bare,  but  coTered  by  ibe 
cnpe  of  bla  rnbea:  and,  kutly^  tbe  pope  embraced  eacb 
twice,  and  when  all  had  gone  tbrongh  thia  cerenionr,  ihe 
pope  roae  and  beatowed  hia  bleaalng  on  the  pieople  pree- 
ent,  and  retired  in  a  tednn  chair,  on  the  back  of  whirh 
tbere  ia  embroldered  in  gold  a  dove,  to  repreaent  tbe  łlo); 
Spirit"  On  the  Sabbatb  after  hia  aolemn  Inatallation  hia 
holinesa  performa  masa  at  an  altar  of  tbe  richest  deconn 
Ilon,  the  pontiUcal  mantle  being  placed  on  him  bT  the  o)d- 
eat  cardinal-deacon,  who  addreaaea  him  thne:  ^'ReceiTe 
the  holy  mantle,  the  pleuitnde  of  the  |}ontiflcaI  offlc««,to 
tbe  honor  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  tbe  moat  g]orl<la»Vi^ 
gin  Mary,  bla  mother,  and  of  the  blesMd  apostles  Peter 
nud  Pani,  and  of  tbe  holy  Roman  Chnrch.*'  After  this 
comea  the  public  coronation  on  the  baleony  above  the 
grent  door  of  St.  Peter'8.  Hia  mantle  aa  a  prieat  ia  taken 
off,  nnd  hia  triple  crown  aa  a  klnę  is  pnt  on,  witb  thece 
worda :  " Receive  the tiarn adomcdwith  three crowoB,and 
know  that  thon  art  the  father  of  priucea  and  kiii^F".  the 
goyernor  of  the  world,  on  enrth  vicnr  ofonr  Snvionr  Jwns 
Cbriat,  to  whom  ia  honor  and  glory  for  eyer  and  ever. 
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Amen."  His  holtnew  Łhen  proDonnces  this  prayer : "  May 
the  holy  aposUes  Peter  and  Pani,  in  whofe  power  aiid  an- 
tbority  we  conflde,  Intercede  for  ua  włth  the  Lurd.  By 
Ihe  prayera  and  merita  of  the  bleaaed  Mary,  alwaya  a  Tlr- 

fiu,  of  the  bleiitfed  Mlchael.  the  arcbangel.  of  the  blessed 
obD  tbe  Baptist,  and  Ihe  ooly  apoetlea  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  all  Łbe  salnta;  may  Almighty  God  have  merry  npon 
Ton,  and  maT  Jesus  Christ,  haTing  remitted  all  yoar  slns, 
lead  yon  to  life  eTerlasting.  Ameu."  "  May  the  Aimlghty 
and  mercifal  Lord  grant  yoo  indnlgence,  absolntlon,  and 
remłii«ion  of  all  yoar  slns,  space  fur  tme  and  frnltfnl  re- 
peutance,  a  beart  always  peultent,  and  aroeudmeut  oflife, 
tbe  grnce  aud  consolatlon  of  the  Holy  Splrlt,  and  flnal  per- 
eeverance  in  gond  works.'*  Two  keys  are  also  glreu  nim 
In  the  charch  of  St.  John  Łateran. 

(See  also  Wesleyan  Mag,  1851.) 

lY.  Litt  ofikt  Roman  Popes^^ln  tbe  article  Papacy 
we  have  referred  to  the  unoertainty  prevailing  in  regard 
to  tbe  firat  btshops  of  Romę.  Roman  Gatbolic  writers 
themselres  quite  generally  admit  that  the  statements 
of  ancient  Cburch-writers  on  the  subject  are  entirely 
irrcconcilable,  and  that  it  is  impoesible  to  establish  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  tbe  order  in  which  they  fol- 
lowed  each  other,  tbe  years  of  their  accession  to  the  see 
of  Romę,  and  the  year  of  their  death.  The  foUowing 
table  łs  given  from  tbe  Roman  almanac  entitled  Gc' 
rarchia  Catiołica  (wilh  tbe  uriginal  names  of  the  popes, 
and  notices  of  antipopes,  from  otber  sourccs),  and  al- 
thoagb  it  is  80  uncritical  in  its  first  part  that  even  the 
Koman  bistoriaiia  do  not  adopt  it,  it  is  of  some  yalue, 
as  presenting  the  daims  of  the  Church  of  Romę : 

[A.  ftUnd*  for  8n$it,  B.  for  BIttttd,  M,  for  MmHft.} 
Ne.  Nam*.  Plac*  of  Blrth.  Tanii. 

1.  St  Peter,  M Betbsaida  łn  Galilee  42-67 

Ł  St,  Lłnns,  if Yolterra 67-78 

8..SŁCIetns,  Jf. Romę 7ft-90 

4.  St.  element  I,  if. Romę 90-100 

6.  SI.  Anacletns,  Jf. Atbens 100-113 

fi.  Se.  Erarlstna,  if Syria 118-121 

7.  St.  A]exander  I,  if. Romę 121-138 

8.  8L  Siztns  I,  ir. Romę 182-148 

9.  St.  Telespborns,  If Oreece 148-lfi4 

10.  Se.  Hyglnns,  Jf Greece 164-16B 

lt.St.PlasI,Jf Aqnlląja 1B8-107 

11  St.  A  nicetua,  If. Syria 167-175 

13.  SŁ  Sntems,  Jf Cnmpania 17&-188 

U.  St.  Kleatberina,  Jf Epirns.. 18^198 

15.  SŁ  Yłctor  I,  Jf. Africa 193-208 

16.  SI.  Zepbyrinns,  M Romę 203-220 

17.  Sr.  CallslnsLJf. Romę 221-227 

18.  SŁ  Urban  I,  if. Romę 287-238 

19.  S&  Poiitianns,  Jf Romę 833-238 

20.  St.  A  n tern?,  Jf. Greece. 238-239 

21.  St.  Fabian,  Jf. Romę 940-2{» 

SlSe.Comelin^  Jf Romę 8U-255 

[NoYstlMi,  firtt  antlpop*.] 

23.  St.  Lnclns  1,  Jf. Rorae 2S5-257 

24.  St.  Stephen  I,  Jf Rnme 867-260 

25.  St.SiztnsII,  Jl...t Atbens 860-261 

2G.  SŁ  Dłonysins Italy 261-272 

27.  St.PellxI,Ji: Romę 272-276 

tt.  SŁSntychianna Tnscany 275-283 

29.  St  Galas,  Jf Dalmatla 288-206 

80.  SŁ  Marcellinas,  Jf Romę 896-304 

81.  SŁ  Miircellns  I,  Jf Romę 304-309 

SŁfit.Ea8ebias Calabria 809^811 

83.  St.  Melcbiades Africa 811-814 

84.  SŁ  Sylvester Romę 814-837 

85.  SŁ  Marcns Romę 387-340 

88.  St.  Jiilins  I Romę. 841-862 

37.  SŁLłberina Romę 862-368 

8aSt.Fdlz  IL Romę 86!^-366 

SS.SŁDamasns Spalu 866-884 

[IJnIdBa*,  moUpop*.] 

4aSŁSiricia8 Romę. 884-898 

41.  St.  Anastasf  ns Rnme 399-402 

42.  St.  Innocent  I Albano 408-417 

43.  SŁ  Zoslmns Greece. 41 7-41 8 

44.  /;t.Bon!fAce  I Romę 418-428 

48.  SŁ  Celesllne  I Campanln 423-432 

46.  St.  »lxtus  IIL Romę 432-440 

47.  SŁ  Leo  I,  tli«  Ormt Tnscany 440-46 1 

48.  SŁ  Hilary Cagllarl 461-468 

49.  Sf.SImpIicins Tivoli 468-483 

BO.SŁFeIixIlI .Rnme 483-492 

61.  SŁGelasłasI Africa 492-496 

62.  St.  Anastasins  II Romę 496^96 

61  SŁ  Symmachna. Romę 498-614 

6Ł  SŁ  Hormisdaa. Frosłnone 61 4-623 

86.SŁJobn  I,  Jf Tuscany 623-526 

6;.W.FellxIV Beneyent 526-580 

67.  Bonifnce  IL Romę 530-532 

68.  John  II Romę 5!i2-636 

09.  SŁ  Agapetiu  I Romo 636-636 


No. 
60. 
61. 
68. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
6& 
G9. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
78. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
96. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
00. 
01. 
02. 
08. 
04. 
0& 
06w 

07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 
11. 
19. 
18. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
87. 
88. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
88. 
34. 


85. 
86. 

87. 
88. 
89. 

40. 

41. 

48. 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 


If  MIM.  Plaet  of  Blrth.  Tmn. 

St.  Syl yerioB,  Jf Frosinone 686-58S 

Ylgilins Romę 688-555 

PeTagiusI Romę 655-560 

John  III Romę 660-673 

Benedlct  I Romę 574-678 

PełaginsIL Romo 578-600 

SLQregoryl,theOreat.Bome 600-604 

Sabinianne Yolterra 604-606 

Bonifacelll Romę 607-607 

5Ł  Boniface  lY. TbeMarcbes 608-615 

St.  Adeodatns  I Roma 615-619 

Bonlface  Y. Naples 619-625 

Honortns  L Campanla 625-63S 

Seyerlnns Romę 640-640 

JobnIY Dalmatla 640-648 

Theodorus  I Greece. 642-649 

St.Martlnl.  Jf Todl 649-655 

SŁ  fingenlus  I Romę 665-666 

St.Yltolłanas Segni 657-678 

Adeodatnall Romę 672-676 

Donna  I Romę 676-678 

St.  Aga t bon Greece. 678-688 

Sr.LeoII Slcily 682-688 

SŁ  Benedict  II Romę 684-685 

John  Y. Antiochia 685-686 

Couon Thrace 686-687 

St.SergłnsI T 687-701 

John  YI Greece 701-706 


John  YU 

Sislnulns 

Constaniine. . . . 
S^ŁGregoryll.. 
SŁGregorylU. 
SL  Zachary  . . . . 
St.  Stephen  II.. 
Stephen  III 


Greece 706-707 

Syria 708-708 

Syria 708-716 

Romę 715-731 

Syria 731-741 

Greece. 741-769 

Romę 762-788 

Romę 762-767 

SŁt>aalI Romę 767-767 

Stephen  lY Syracnse. 768-7T1 

Adrian  I Romę 771-796 

SŁLeoIII Romę 795-316 

Stephen  Y Romę 816-817 

SŁPaschall Romę 817-584 

EaceninsII Romę 824-887 

Yalentłnns Romę 827-S27 

Romę 827-844 

.Romę 844-847 

.Romę 847-855 


Gregory  IV 

Serglnsll 

SŁLeoIY 

[Fabalooi  Battpop*  Joao.] 

Benedlct  III Romę 855-853 

SL  Nicholas  I,  the  (7reat.Rome 858-867 

Adriann Romę 867-878 

JohnYIII Romę 872-882 

MarinnsI .Gallese 882-S84 

Roroe 884-885 

Romę 885-891 

Ostia 891-896 


Adrian  III 

Stephen  VI , 

Formosns 

[SargliM,  mntlpnp*.] 

Bonlface  YI Home 896-S96 

Stephen  YIL Romę 897-808 

Romanns Gallese 89S-S98 

TheodomsII Gnllcfc 89S-S98 

John  IX TlYoll 89S-00O 

BenedlctlY Romę 900-908 

LeoY Ardea 90a-908 

Christopher. Romę 903-904 

Serginsin Romę .904-911 

Anastaslns  III Romę 911-018 

Lando Sabinę 91.V914 

John  X Rarenna 915-928 

LeoYI Romo 928-999 

Stephen  YIII Romę 929-931 

John  XI Romę 931-936 

LeoYII Romę 936-939 

Stephen  IX Romę 989-948 

MarlnnsII Romę 943-946 

AgapetiiH  II Romo 946-056 

John  XII' Romę 956-964 

(OcUTiaa  Conti.) 
[Uo  Vin,  mtlpoiM.] 

Benedlct  Y Romę 964-065 

John  XIII Romę 9C5-978 

(Błshop  Joba  of  lUTcnna.) 

Benedlct  VI Romę 972-973 

Donns  II Romę 973-975 

Benedlct  YIL Romę 975-984 

(Conti,  błshop  of  Satri.) 

JohnXIY Pavla 064-965 

(P«t«r,  bbhop  of  PkTta.) 

Bonlface  YII T 985-985 

(Cardinal  Bonlfae*  Fraaeo.) 

JohnXY Romę 986-996 

John  XVI T 996-.<»6 

Gregory  Y Germany 996-999 

(Brono,  eoort  ehaplain  of  tbo  oroperor.) 

John  XVII T 999-999 

Sylyesier  II France 999-1003 

(Gorbort.) 


*  Tko  Snt  pop*  who  cbwgod  hb  aaiiM  ob  ascoiidlBic  tho  p*p«i  Ibrono. 
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Na.  Nam*.  Plaet  pf  Birth.  T«m. 

147.  John  XVin Rome tOOB-1008 

14S.  JobiiXIX Rome 1006-1009 

149.  Sergias  IV Rome 1009-1012 

160.  BeuedlcŁYin Rome 1012-1024 

(CenU.) 

ML  John  XX Rome lOM-1033 

(Conti,  a  brotbar  of  tb«  praeadłog.) 

162.  Benedict  IX. Rome 1038-1044 

(Tbaopbyłact,  naphaw  of  th«  two  prMtdlng.) 

[SylTMter,  aDUpop*.} 

163.  Gregory  VI Rome 1044-1040 

(Anbprieat  Jobn  Ontlaoa*.) 

164.  element  II Germany 1046-1047 

(Biihop  Sa]dg«r  of  Bwnbcrg.) 

166.  DamasuB  II Germany 104S-1048 

(BUbop  Pappo  of  nrix«a.) 

168.  SL  Leo  IX Germany 1049^.1056 

(Bbbop  Brano  of  Tom.) 

167.  V!ctor  n Germany 1066-1067 

CBbbop  a«bb«rd  of  Eicfaitidt.) 

165.  Stephen  X Germany 1067-1063 

(Abbot  Fr«d«rfck  of  Hoat«HMiBO.) 

169.  Benedict  X T 106S-1069 

(Joba  Mhiciai  Conti,  bUbop  of  V«Uelri.) 

160.  Nicholas  II France 1069-lOCl 

(Bbbop  Gcnrd  of  FłormeOb) 

161.  Alezander  II Milnn 1061-1078 

(AbmIoi  tUdaffio,  bUbop  of  Loccn.; 

165.  iS/.  Gregory  VII Soana 1078-1086 

(Cardinal  HUdcbraad.) 
[Cierna  t  III,  aatipop*.] 

163.  Victor  in Benerent 1067-1087 

(DMłdwrias,  duka  of  Capua,  abbot  of  MontMaMlno.) 

164.  Urban  II France 1068-1099 

(Otto  da  Lafen,canliDal-blthop  of  Oatla.) 

166.  Paachalll Biedo. 1099-1118 

(Cardiaal  Rainar.) 
[Albert  and  Tbaodoric,  aatipopa*.] 

166.  Gelusias  II Gaeta 1118-1119 

{Ctd\aMl  Jobannaa  Ci^«tanl.) 

167.  CalłxtU8  II Friiiice 1119-1124 

(Guido,  connt  of  Burgund jr,  archbiibop  of  Yimna.) 

1C6.  Honorimt  II Bologna 1124-1180 

(I^uibart,  cardlnal-bbbop  of  Oatia.) 

169.  Innocent  II Rome 1130-1143 

(Cardinal  Gragory  Papy.) 

[Anacletat,  antfpopa.] 

170.  CelesŁlue  II Citta  dl  Caatello.. . .1143-1144 

171.  LuciusII Bulogna 1144-1146 

(CTaccIanemicL) 

172.  B.  Eogenins  III Montemagno 1146-1163 

(Barnardin,  abbot  at  Roma.) 

178.  Anastasins  IV. Home 1168-1164 

174.  Adrian  IV Eng)aud 1164-1169 

176.  Alexander  III Siena 1160-llSl 

(Roland  Bandinalll.) 
[Yktor,  Paachal,  and  Callixtai,  antipopas.] 

176.  Lncius  III Lucca 1181-1186 

177.  Urban  III Milan 11S6-11S7 

(BUbop  Humberl  of  Milan.) 

178.  Gregory  VnL Beneventum 11S7-1187 

179.  element  III Rome 1187-liyi 

180.  Celesilue  III Rome 1191-119S 

181.  Innocent  III Atiagnt 1198-1210 

(Cardinal  Conti.) 

182.  Honorius  III Romo 1216-1297 

(SaTelll.) 

183.  Gregory  IX Anagnl 1227-1241 

(Conti.) 

184.  Celestine  IV Milan 1241-1241 

(Cattlfrllone.) 

186w  Innocent  IV Geuoa 1S43-12M 

(FInchL) 

186.  Alexander  IV Anagni 1S64-12G1 

(Conti.) 

187.  Urban  IV France 1261-1264 

(Jacob  Paatalaan,  patriareh  of  Jenualam.) 

laS.  element  IV France 1265-1209 

(Gnido  Fnlcodl.) 

189.  B,  Gregory  X Placcnza 1271-1276 

(Tbaofaald  Vboontl,  arcbdeaeon  at  Li^.) 

190.  Innocent  V 8avoy 1276-1276 

(Palar  da  Tarantaiaa.) 

191.  Adrian  V Genoa 1270-1270 

(naM-hl.) 

192.  John  XXI Portngal 1276-1277 

(Peter  Julian,  biahop  of  Taacninm.) 

198.  Nicholas  III Rome 1277-1280 

(Cardinal  Jobn  Ci^etan  Orflni.) 

194.  Martin  IV. France 1281-1285 

(Simon  da  Bria.) 

196.  Honorłns  IV Rome 1286-1287 

(Saralli.) 

196.  Nicholas  IV Ascoll 12S8-1292 

(Cardinal  Jaroma,  bithop  of  Tascnlam.) 

197.  SL  Celestine  V Isetnia 1294-1294 

(Peter,  an  eremitę.) 

198.  Bonlface  Vni Anaeni 1294-1303 

(Benedirt  Ci^ieUn.) 

199.  B.  Benedict  XI Treylso. 1303-1304 

(Boecatinl.) 


Ko.  N«BC  FIsM  of  Bbtb.  1VnL 

9U0.  element  V France 13(I6-1SU 

(Da  Gont,  arehbisbop  of  BordOMZ.) 

201.  John  XXIL France 1316-1334 

(Cardinal  Jacob  do  Etno.) 
[Niebolaa,  anttpnpa.] 

909.  Benedict  XIL France 1334-1^ 

((}ardiaal  Jaoeb  Foamlor.) 

203.  element  VI France 134^13K 

(Cardloal  Petor  Rogor.) 

204.  Innocent  VI France 180S-13CS 

(Cardinal  Staphan  Asborl.) 

206.  £.  Urban  V France 13«t-13T0 

•    (Abbot  at  MafMlUao.) 

206.  Gregory  XI France 13TO-13T9 

(Cardinal  Petor  Rogor.) 

207.  Urban  VI Nanieś 13i8-l» 

(PrigMuio,  aichblafiop  of  Bart.) 

[From  1S78  te  1410  acenri  tbo  graai  Woalors  Schlan,  darii«  wbirk. 
in  eonSIct  witb  the  lina  of  popaa  inaartad  la  tba  cataloffoe,  b  ('3c4 
a  rłTMl  lina  raeldiag  at  ATlgnoD— Clomant  VII,  137S-1X»4 ;  Bm- 
diet  XIII,  t8M-1410.  Tba  Conncil  of  PlM^  1410,  d«Mwed  UU  rl 
■      ~        ■     " i  Ullkb  ( 


rai  jpopaa ;  but  Baaadkt  XIII  ramalnad  in  ■chlam 


206. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
218. 
214. 

216. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
226. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
281. 
282. 
233. 
234. 
286. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 


doathia 

13S9-14M 
14O4-140C 
1406-1409 


Bonlface  IX Naplea 

(Cardinal  Patar  Tonacallt.) 

Innocent  VIL Snimona. 

(MIglloratl.) 

Gregory  XII Venioe. 

(Coriarlo.) 

Alezander  V Bologna 14O9-1410 

(Cardinal  Petm  PblUigt.) 

JohnXXin Naples 1410-1415 

(Cardinal  Coota.) 

Martin  V Rome 1417-1431 

(Cardinal  Otto  Coionaa.) 

EngeniiulV Venlc6 1481-1447 

(Condnimore.) 
[Fallz,  aatipopo.] 

Nicholas  V Sarzana 1447-14B 

(ThoDua  da  Sanaiio.) 

ealiztasIII Spain 146^1458 

(Cardinal  Alphont  Borgta.) 

PinsII .Siena 1458-1464 

(JEnaaa  SylTint  Picrolominl.) 

Paul  1 1 Venłce. 1464-1471 

(Barbo.) 
8UtU8lV Savona ....1471-14S4 

(Caidinal  Francaaco  dalia  Rorora.) 

Innocent  VIII Genoa 1484-1492 

(Cardinal  John  Baptbt  CIbo.) 

Alezander  VI Spain 1492-15(8 

(Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgta.) 

Pins  in Siena 1508-150S 

(Cardinal  Francis  Piccolomłal.) 

Jnllnsn Savona 1508-1613 

(Cardinal  Rorare.) 

Leo  X Florence.  1613-1581 

(Cardinal  da*  Madid.) 

Adrian  VI Netherlands 1522-153 

(Adrian  Florent.) 

element  VII Florence 1528-1534 

(Cardinal  da'  Mcdici.) 

Pani  III Rome 1534-1549 

(Cardinal  Alasandar  Famoao.) 

JnllnsIII Tnecany 1550-15BB 

(Cardinal  dal  Monte.) 

MarceDus  II Montepnlcłano 1555-1556 

(Cardinal  Cerrino.) 

Paul  IV Nnplea 1555-1659 

(Cardinal  Carallk.) 

Plus  IV Milan 1669-15tt 

(Cardinal  d«'  MedkL) 

St.  Pins  V Bosco 1666-15H 

(Michael  Ghlalari,  cardinal  of  Alaaaandria.) 

Gregory  XIII Bologna 1572-15S5 

(Cardinal  Hago  Baoncompogao.) 

SiztasV Marchiglano. 1565-1590 

(Fallz  Parotti,  cardinal  Montallo.) 

Urban  VII Rome ia96-15« 

(Cardinal  Caitagna.) 

Gregory  XIV eremona 1690-1591 

(Cardinal  Sfoadratl.) 

Innocent  IX Bologna 1591-1592 

(Cardinal  Farhłnettl.) 

element  VIII Florence 1692-lfi(}5 

(Cardinal  Aldobrandini.) 

Leo  XL Florence 1005-1G05 

(Cardinal  OcUvlan  da'  lUodiei.) 

Pani  V Rome 160fr-ltól 

(Caidinal  Caoiillo  Borghaaa.) 
Gregory  XV Bologna IC2I-1688 

(Cardinal  Aiezandar  Lado v  lalo.) 

Urban  VIII Florence 1683-1644 

(Cardinal  Maffao  Barbarinl.) 

Innocent  X Rome 1644-1(85 

(Cardinal  John  Pamfii.) 

Alezander  VII Siena 1655-1661 

(Cardinal  Fabio  Chigl.) 

element  IX Pistffia 1667-1669 

(Cardinal  Roapigiioai.) 

element  X Rome 1670-1676 

(Cardinal  AltlarL) 
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No.  Kum.  PlaetefBIrtlu  Tcnn. 

24T.  Innocent  XI Coma 1676-1«8» 

(Cndlnml  B«B«dlet  OdMealekl.) 

MS.AlexanderVIII Yenlce. 1689-ie»l 

(CUdiiMl  P»tOT  Ottoboni.) 

249.  Innocent  XII Naples 1(»1-1700 

(Cwdbul  Aathony  PlgnatoUl.) 

S80.  aement  XI Urbiiio lTOO-1721 

(CimllBAl  AlbwI.) 

251.  Innocent  XIII Romc 1721-1724 

(Cudiaal  Conti.) 

85«.BenedIcŁXm Romę 1724-1730 

(Ckniia*!  Onlsi.) 

8B3.  element  Xn Florence 1730-1740 

(CwdlBAl  ConłnL) 

254.  Benedict  XIV Bologna 1740-1758 

{Cudinal  FrMper  Lainb«rtlBl.) 

856.  element  XIII Yenlce 1768-1769 

(CwdiiuU  Raaoaieo.) 

256.  element  Xiy St.  Asgelo  in  Yado  .1789-1774 

(Cardinal  Oaoiraa«ni.) 

25T.  Pina  VI Cesena 1776-1799 

(Cardinal  BraMhi.) 

«58.Pio9VII Ceeena 1800-1828 

(Cardinal  Cbiaramoato.) 

289.  Leo  Xn Spole t<) 1823-1829 

(Cardfaial  dafla  Genisa.) 

2Ca  Pius  VIII CingoH 1829-1830 

(Cardinal  Ca»tl||lioD«.) 

sn.  Gregory  XVI Belluno 1831-1S46 

(Cardinal  Manro  Capallari.) 

S6S.PIa8lX Slni^aglla 1846-1878 

(Cardinal  MatUd  F«rr«tU.) 

*©.  Leo  XIIL Cnrpinetta 18T8- 

(Ctofdisal  tiioacdihio  P«d.) 

How  oncertain  the  table  of  tbe  early  Roman  bUbops 
ifl,  may  be  seen  by  oomparing  it  with  the  cataloguc. 
given  in  Alzog'8  Uandbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (9ch 
ed.  1872),  a  work  probably  morę  ext€n8ively  used  as  a 
text-book  of  Cburch  hiatory  than  any  other  Roman 
Catbolic'8  work.  It  gtve8  (ii,  649)  the  catalogue  of  tlie 
fint  Roman  bishops,  as  follows : 


St  Peter,  4S^or6& 
"  Linna. 

"  Anacletns  (nr  Cleins). 
"  element  1. 92-101. 
"  Eraristns. 

"  Alexander,  nntil  119. 
"  Xy8tiu  ot  Slxta0,  nntil 

m. 

"  Tclesiphonw,  127-139. 
**  H7ginD»,  139-148. 
"  Pla««  1, 142-157. 
"Anicems,  157-168. 
"  Sotcr,  168-177. 
"  Kleatherius,  in-192. 
"  Victor,  19)^202. 
"  Zephyrlnns,  208-219. 
"  Calllgtns,  219-828. 
"  Urbann«,  223-880. 
"  Puntianas,  830-23& 


St.  Anterns,  235-236. 
"  Fabłanns,  23&-250. 
"  Cornelins,  251-262. 
"  Lucinc,  253. 
•*  Stephen  1, 253-267. 
"  Xy«tuB  or  Slztna  II,  257- 

268. 
"  Dionysins,  260-269. 
"  Fellz  1, 869-274. 
'*  Etitychiann?,  274-283. 
"  Cains,  283-896. 
"  MarcellinnSjUntil  304. 
**  Marceli  ns,  808-310. 
"  Knsebins,  810. 
"  Melchiades,  811-314. 
"  Svlve«ter  1, 314-336. 
**  Marcns.  836. 
*<  Jniłns  1, 387-362. 
Liberins,  358-366. 


Felis,  366  {antipope). 

Ił  will  be  seen  that,  aocording  to  this  list,  one  of  the 
Koman  bishops,  whom  the  Roman  list  calls  8t,  Ftlix  11^ 
was  neither  a  saint  nor  even  a  legitimate  pope. 

In  tbe  Roman  list  of  popes,  80  are  enumerated  as 
aints,  4  as  blessed,  and  32  as  roartyrs.  In  regard  to 
their  nationality,  14  were  Frenchmen,  1 1  Greeks,  6  Ger- 
mans,  6  Syrtans  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  8  Africans, 
3  Spaniarda,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Thracian,  1  Englishm^n, 
1  Portuguese,  1  Dutchman ;  all  tbe  remainder  were  Ital- 
iansL  Tbe  last  non-Italian  pope  was  Adrian  YI  (1522- 
23) ;  the  last  aaint,  St  Pius  V  (1566-72).  As  the  Ro- 
man legend  claimed  that  the  apostle  Pet-er  had  been 
25  years  bisbop  of  Romę,  although  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  be  cvcr  even  yisited  Romę  [see  Petkr],  a  be- 
Uef  gained  ground  within  the  Church  that  no  pope 
would  reign  25  years  until  tbe  last,  under  whom  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end;  but  tbe  pontificate  of 
Hus  IX,  wbich  in  1877  had  already  lasted  31  years,  puŁ 
•n  end  to  this  tiadition.  Be»ides  Pius  IX,  oniy  the 
fullowing  nine  popes  reigned  20  years  or  morę:  Syl- 
vester  I,  23  years;  Leo  I,  21;  Ad'rian  I,  23;  Leo  III, 
20;  Alexander  III,  21;  Urban  VIII,  20;  Clement  XI, 
20;  Pius  VI,  24;  Pius  VII,  23.  Sixty-four  popes 
rei^ed  from  10  to  20  years  each ;  and  forty-five  reigned 
each  less  than  one  year. 

The  see  of  Romę  was  frequently  disputed.  The  first 
aotipope  waa  Novatianu8,  wbo  was  cbosen  by  some  of 


the  clergy  and  laity  in  oppoaition  to  Comelius ;  the  last, 
Felix  V,  wbo  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV. 
Sometimes  the  wbole  Church  was  for  a  nnmber  of  years 
divided  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  popes,  and  in  one 
instanoe  this  diyision  contiuued  for  thirty-nine  years 
(1878-1417).     See  Astipopim. 

The  story  that  at  one  time,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
papai  chair  was  filled  by  a  woman,  the  popess  Joan,  was 
quite  generally  credited  from  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  llth 
until  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted  by  nearly  all  wrtters  to  be  a  fable.    See  Joan. 

On  the  seyeral  Latin  titles  givcn  to  the  popes,  see 
Ducange,  Glossańum,  On  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  popes,  see  the  manuals  of  ecciesiastical  laws,  es- 
pecially  those  by  Richter,  I^hrłntch  de*  Kirchenrechła 
(7th  ed.,  bv  Dore,  Leipeic,  1874);  Meier,  Lekrhuch  des 
Kirchenrećhts  (3d  ed.  Gotting.  1869) ;  Schulte,  Lehriwch 
des  kath.  Kirchenrećhts  (3d  ed.  Giessen,  1873);  PhiUips, 
Kirchenrecht  (Ratisbon,  1845-69,  7  %'ol8.).  The  princi- 
pal  work  on  the  papai  elections  is  by  Zopffel,  IHe  Papst^ 
toahlen  (1872).  Sec  also  Camarda,  Synopsis  constihtiio' 
num  aposł,  cum  ceremoniali  Gregoriano  de  pertineniibua 
ad  electionem  Papa  (1732);  Menschen,  Ceremonialia 
elecłionis  et  coronationis  Pontif.  Rom,  (Frankfort,  1732) ; 
Adler,  Ceremonien  und  FeierlichkeUen  bei  der  Wahl  und 
Krónung  eines  Papsłes  (Vienna,  1884);  Pipping,  De 
łripUci  cortma  Pontif,  Rom,  (Leipsic,  1642) ;  Herman- 
scn,  De  cor,  trip,  Pontif,  Rom.  (Upsala,  1736) ;  Krebs, 
De  mutatione  nominum  Pontif  Rom,  (Leipsic,  1719); 
Mayer,  De  osculo  pedum  Pontif,  Rom,  (Wittenberg, 
168*7) ;  Ffoulkes,  Diris,  of  Christendom,  ii,  556;  Thomp- 
son, Papacy  and  the  Civii  Power  (N.  Y.  1877,  12mo); 
Broumson's  Rev,  July  and  Oct  1855 ;  NoHh  BriL  Ret. 
voL  xi;  Cath.  World,  Aug.  1870,  art.  xi;  Lond.  Quar, 
Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Oct.  1876,  art.  iii ;  Piinceton  Rev,  Jan. 
1871,  art,  ix;  BibL  Sac.  Jan.  1871,  art.  iv;  AVmi5.  Rer, 
July,  1871,  art  y;  July,  1872,  art  iv.     (A.  J.  S.) 

POPE  is  the  title  given  in  the  Rnssian  Cburch  to 
tbe  secular  clergy,  and  corresponds  in  import  to  tbe 
(Latin)  word  eurate  used  in  the  English  Church.  We 
find  fuli  information  about  Russian  curates  or  popes  in 
the  earliest  times.  A  passage  of  Nikon  (i,  198)  shows 
plainly  that  about  the  year  1094,  when  Wewolod  died, 
there  were  priests  in  Russia.  They  formed,  with  the 
deaoons,  subdeacons,  and  the  persons  belonging  to 
an.inferior  degree  of  the  ecciesiastic  order,what  was 
called  the  secular  clergy,  tbe  bighest  offioe  of  it  being 
that  of  archpriest  or  protopope.  The  yerger,  the  bell- 
ringer,  the  lamb-baker,  were  counted  also  with  the  ec- 
ciesiastic order,  and  formed  together  a  special  class, 
distingułshed  from  the  regular  and  secular  clergies  as 
well  by  their  doth  as  by  their  peculiar  priyileges.  The 
conditions  reąuired  for  admission  into  the  ecciesiastic 
State  had  been  set  down,  among  others,  by  tbe  metro- 
politan  Cyrilłus  (1274)  at  the  Synod  of  Władimir  on  the 
Klfisma,  celebra  ted  in  Russian  history.  It  was  decreed 
there:  '*lf  the  bishops  wish  to  ordain  a  pope,  let  them 
first  examine  his  life  from  his  childhood ;  onIy  he  wbo 
bas  liyed  temperately  and  chastely,  wbo  bas  married 
a  yirgin,  wbo  is  proflcient  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  wbo  is  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  cheat,  wbo  is 
not  addicted  to  drinking,  swearing,  or  cursing,  wbo  ts 
not  ąuarrelsome,  shall  receive  the  consecration."  The 
right  to  appoint  a  pope  belonged  to  the  biahop  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  community  seem  to  have  had  orig- 
inally  no  share  whateyer  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  direcrions  of  the  Stoglawnik  (of 
the  year  1551)  that  the  parishioners  should  elect  their 
pastors  and  deacons  themselyes.  As  the  rcyenue  of  the 
popes  accrned  either  from  special  propertics  or  from  the 
yoluntar}'  gifts  of  the  parishioners,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  first  case  the  right  of  nomination  M^as  exerci$ed 
by  the  bisbop,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  people. 
The  pope  was  cbosen  from  the  deacons,  the  deacons 
from  the  subdeacons,  and  the  latter  were  takcn  from 
among  the  sons  of  the  secular  clergy.  Ordination  was 
bestowed  by  tbe  bisbop,  wbo  received  as  a  compensft- 
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tiofi  the  80-calIed  ordinaŁion  móncy.  This  pracŁice 
was  opposed  in  Novgorod  and  Pttkow,  and  occasioned 
the  formation  of  the  sect  called  Strigolniks  (q.  v.)> 
At  the  present  time  the  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  metropoHtan  to  whose  eparchy 
they  belong.  Yet  the  right  of  the  bishop  U  not  of  a 
quite  unlimited  deacription:  he  has  to  make  surę  of 
the  oonscut  of  the  church  patron^  i.  e.  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  or  of  the 
colonel,  if  the  pope  to  be  appointed  ia  to  officiate  in  a 
regiment.  The  lower  servant8  of  the  Church  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  prieat  or  the  patron,  seldom  by  the 
higher  dignitariea. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Greek  popcs  are  the  foUow- 
ing:  F>ery  Sunday  and  holyday,  and  at  Icast  three 
timea  in  the  week,  they  officiate  mechanically  and  dis- 
tribute  the  Eucharist ;  they  give  their  bleMsing  to  eon- 
ilned  wive8,  christen  new-biom  children,  administer  con- 
fession,  marry  betrothed  couples,  recite  their  prayere  in 
uninterrupted  aeriea  bcfore  the  bodiea  of  the  deceaaed 
until  they  are  under  ground,  and  Yiait  from  time  to  time 
their  parishioners  in  their  houses  for  the  purpo«e  of  be- 
atowing  tlieir  benediction,  etc  £xtemporaneoii8  preach- 
ing  is  aererely  prohibitcd.  Once  in  a  while  they  read 
for  the  aasembled  people  after  worahip  a  homily  of  the 
fathers,  or  some  composition  sent  to  them  by  the  bishop. 
Many  liturgical  acts  cannot  be  done  by  the  pope  alone 
witłiout  the  asiiislance  of  the  deacon.  £very  pope  must 
have  roarried  already  as  subdeacon,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  bride  must  have  been  unblemisbed.  If  bis  wife 
dies,  his  itsefuhiesa  aa  a  pastor  cumes  to  an  end,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  retires  to  some  monastery,  where,  as  a  priest- 
monk,  he  cnjoys  special  honors.  But,  according  to  morę 
modern  rules,  popes  of  good  repute  are  allowed  to  re- 
main  in  office  after  the  death  of  their  wivea ;  but  a  scc- 
ond  marriage  is  entirely  out  of  the  que8tion.  If  the 
widowed  priest  marries  again,  he  renonnces  ipao  facto 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  for  one  marriage  only  u  allowed 
and  prescribed  to  him. 

The  honors  paid  to  the  secular  priests  do  not  foUow 
them  into  pńyate  life.  Their  religious  duties  per- 
formed,  the  borrowed  nimbus  falls,  and  the  boyar  who 
deyoutly  kissed  their  hand  at  the  altar  ignores  them  in 
the  Street.  The  cause  thereof  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
their  licentious  conduct,  their  coarseness,  their  ignorance 
of  worldly  and  spirttual  things*-in  short,  in  their  vices, 
against  which  the  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  even  the 
councils  have  accumulated  in  vain  all  kinds  of  prohib- 
itory  measures.  Witnesaes  relate  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  clergy  is  indescribable ;  that  out  of  a  thousand 
priesta,  scarcely  ten  are  able  to  sign  their  names,  and 
that  he  who  can  do  it  can  pass  hiroself  off  for  a  scholar : 
it  doea  not  seem  that  the  Russian  popes  can  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  consideration.  Most  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  Churcłi  belong  to  the  low- 
'  est  class  of  the  population^they  are  generally  the  sons 
of  the  lower  clergy.  The  sad  predicament  of  the  dis- 
trict  schools  and  colleges  allows  of  an  inference  as  to  the 
studies  preparatory  to  them.  The  first  son  of  a  pope 
belongs  by  law  to  the  clerical  career;  and  if  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  Church  reąnire  it,  two  of  his  children  receive 
orders.  The  embryo  pastor  gets  his  flrst  education  in 
the  church,  where  he  performs  the  lower  church  duties, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  district.  Then 
he  spends  two  years  in  a  clerical  scminary*,  where  he 
leams  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the 
riitial :  at  this  stage  of  his  development  the  black  cloak 
u  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  priest  is  madę.  Now 
he  has  to  marr}*,  if  he  does  not  cherish  the  idea  of  re- 
tiring  to  a  monastery.  He  has  not  the  least  smattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
The  sum  of  his  acquirementa  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Even  the  little  he  has 
leamed  in  school  is  slowly  obliterated  by  the  frequent 
roechanical  performance  of  ceremoniea  and  the  toils  of 
agriculture,  to  which  he  must  devote  hia  spare  time  to 
avoid  staryation. 


The  income  of  the  popes  and  inferior  ecclcsiasticB  is 
very  scanty.  As  a  rule  they  dwell  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  parish,  till  with  their  own  handa  the  land  cod* 
ceded  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  hare  mostlT 
to  depend  on  their  casual  feea.  It  foUows  that  ererj* 
ttiing— baptism,  blessings,  ezorcisma,  Ti^ts  to  the  aick, 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  eren  confessioiis— most 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  |)a- 
rishioner,  else  the  pope  could  not  maintaiu  himself  and 
his  family  with  a  salary  of  $100  at  the  utmost.  The 
dress  of  the  popes  differs  little  from  that  of  laymen. 
Their  long  beard  (which  they  conaider  ainful  to  sbate 
ofi),  their  uncombed  hair,  hangiug  wildly  about  their 
neck  and  shoulders,  give  them  an  untidy  appearince. 
In  the  church  alone  the  popes  appear  bareheaded ;  oat' 
side  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  or  a  round  hat,  with  a 
broad,  dat  border.  A  long  stick  is  their  constant  eon- 
panion. 

The  ordination  of  popcs  (hierey,  presbytera,  pńests) 
is  obseryed  in  the  following  way:  The  bishop  niakec 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  head  of  the  candidate, 
while  the  latter  kisses  the  bishop^s  knces.  He  then. 
with  the  other  ecdesiastics,  walka  three  times  proces^ 
sionally  around  the  altar,  kneels  down  before  the  same, 
and  lays  his  forehead  between  his  banda,  which  he 
rests  crosswise  on  the  altar.  The  bishop  lays  his  ri^łit 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  young  priest,  and  says,  '*'l1ie 
divine  grace  promotes  the  most  pious  deacon  to  the 
order  of  priesthood."  Then  the  ordinated  youth  re- 
oeiyea  the  benediction,  and  kisses  the  hand  of  the 
bishop.  As  to  priestly  garments,  he  receiTCs,  instead 
of  the  cratiotij  a  similar  stripe,  four  inches  wide  and  four 
ells  long,  around  the  neck :  this  ornament  is  called  epi- 
hracheUon ;  further,  a  belt  and  a  round  cloak,  the  great 
phelonion  (the  casula  of  the  Latins),  which  reaches  to 
bis  feet. 

The  secular  clergy  stand  under  the  control  of  the  di- 
ocesan  bishop,  but  are  in  many  respecŁs  also  amenaUc 
to  the  worldly  authorities.  See  for  literaturę  the  ait. 
RussiA. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  English  poet  of 
the  18th  century,  desenrea  a  place  here  as  the  wriier  of 
poems  of  a  decidedly  religious  cast,  for  the  speculatire 
character  of  some  of  his  productions,  and  their  pecuUar 
philosophical  tendency.  Pope  was  bom  in  May,  16^ 
in  London,  of  rather  humble  parentage,  of  the  Rombh 
communion.  A  siekły  child,  Alexander  s  early  educa- 
tional  adyantagea  were  scanty,  but  notwithstanding  all 
dcficiencies  his  poetic  talent  was  manifest  at  a  most 
tender  age,  though  it  is  tnie  that  his  celebrity  is  chiet)y 
due  to  his  satirical  power,  which  was  displayed  in  tho 
writinga  of  his  maturer  years.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever,  be  underatood  as  underestimating  Pope^s  poetical 
ąualifications ;  for,  althongh  he  confined  himscif  to  the 
didactic  style — learing  untouched  tbe  two  higher  or- 
ders of  poetry,  the  epic  and  dramatic — he  was  yet  in 
this  department  the  master  unsurpassed.  No  other 
CUiglish  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  has  combined  sucb 
powers  of  reasoning  with  such  splendid  decorations  of 
fancy;  and  Pope's  works  have  been  roore  freąuentlr 
edited  than  those  of  any  other  British  poet  esctpt 
Shakespeare.  When  but  fifteen  years  old,  Pope  pre- 
pared  poetical  translations  of  seyeral  Latin  poets,  and 
thereby  proved  his  attainmenta  in  the  classical  lao' 
guages.  From  the  age  of  twelre  he  had  himself  fonced 
a  plan  of  study,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  and  com- 
pleted  with  little  other  incitement  than  the  dcsire  of 
excellence.  His  generał  reading,  too,  waa  uncommonly 
exten8ive  and  various,  and  at  twent3'-five  he  was  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  of  his  generation.  Whcn  only 
eighteen  yearn  old  he  pmdnced  his  Ałesnahy  a  sacred 
eclogue  in  imitation  of  YirgiFs  PoUio»  PoIIio  was  a 
Roman  senator  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  celebrated 
not  only  as  a  generał,  but  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  the 
fine  arts.  Yirgil  addreeaed  to  bim  his  fourth  eclogue  at 
A  time  (B.C.  40)  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  rati- 
fied  a  league  of  peace,  and  thua,  aa  it  waa  thougbt,  es- 
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ublished  Łhe  Łnnqaillity  of  Łlie  empire,  m  in  the  limes 
of  the  "golden  age."  In  Łbis  eciogne  Virgil  is  most 
eloquenŁ  in  the  praise  of  peace,  and  in  some  of  bia 
figures  and  expreasion8  ia  thought  to  haye  imitated 
the  propheciea  of  laaiah,  which  he  had  poeaibly  read 
in  the  Greek  SepŁuagint^  But,  howerer  this  may  be 
as  regatds  Yirgil,  Koacoe  well  remarka  of  thia  produc- 
tioo  of  Pope,  tbat  '^the  idea  of  uniting  the  aacred 
propheciea  and  grand  imagery  of  Isaiab  with  the  my»- 
teńous  Yiaions  and  pomp  of  numbera  displayed  in  the 
PolUOf  thereby  combining  botb  aacred  and  heathen 
mvthology  in  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Mesaiah,  u 
one  of  the  happiest  subjecta  for  producing  emotiona  of 
Boblimity  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poet.'* 
Pope'a  ncxt  remarkable  work  was  hia  Estay  on  Criti- 
asm  (written  in  1709),  which  diaplaya  aach  extent  of 
oompreheosion,  auch  nicety  of  diatinction,  auch  ac- 
quaintance  with  manklnd,  and  auch  knowledge  botb  of 
ancient  and  modern  leaming,  aa  are  not  often  attained 
by  the  matureat  age  and  longeat  experieuce.  About 
1713  he  aet  abont  a  translation  of  Homer^a  IHad  and 
Odytsey,  which  he  pubiiahed  from  1715  to  1720,  and 
secured  by  it  a  worid-wide  renown.  It  waa  received 
with  admiration,  and  well  deaerved  the  praises  of  his 
contemporariea.  But  the  work  which  girea  him  apecial 
ioterest  in  our  linę  of  atady  ia  hia  Euayon  Man  (1733), 
i  philosophical  didactic  poem  in  Tindieation  of  the 
ways  of  FroT^dence,  in  which  the  poet  proposca  to 
prove  that,  of  all  poasible  ayatema,  Infinite  Wiadom  haa 
ibrmed  the  best;  that  in  auch  a  aystem  coherenoe,  union, 
subordination,  are  neceaaary;  that  it  ia  not  atiange  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  diacoyer  perfection  and  order 
in  CTcry  inatacce ;  becauae,  in  an  infinity  of  thinga  mu- 
tuaJly  relati^e,  a  mind  which  aeea  not  infinitely  can 
see  nothing  (iilly.  Thua  we  aee  Pope  aetting  forth, 
after  Bolingbroke,  a  theory  ot  optimum  (q.  v.),  the  con- 
K^uencea  of  which  he  probably  did  not  fully  under- 
stand.  The  Essay  aapirea  to  be,  like  Leibnitz'a  cele- 
bratcd  work,  a  theodicy,  and  ia  really.a  poetical  ver- 
sion  of  the  religioaa  creed  of  Pope'a  age — of  that  deiam 
which  took  yarioua  ahapea  with  Clarkc,  Tindal,  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  which  Bolingbroke  aeems  to  have 
morę  or  leaa  pat  into  abape  to  be  cęlebrated  in  poetry 
by  his  friends.  The  poem  ia  didactic,  and  not  only 
didacŁive,  but  ratiocinativc.  The  emotion  ia  alwaya 
checked  by  the  aenae  that  the  Deity  whoae  waya  are 
indicated  ia  after  all  but  a  barren  abstraction,  in  no 
particular  relation  to  our  race  or  ita  biatory.  He  nevcr 
tonchea  the  circle  of  human  intereata.  Conaidered  aa  a 
whole,  this  production,  though  Pope*8  most  ambitious, 
remains  radtcally  unaatiafactory ;  yet  there  are,  it  must 
be  granted,  many  brief  paasagea  marked  by  Pope*8  ape- 
cial felicity  of  touch ;  many  in  which  the  morał  aenti- 
ment  is  true  and  tender ;  many  in  which  he  furgets  for 
a  moment  the  danger  of  open  heterodoK}',  and  uttera 
with  genuine  foroe  aome  of  the  deeper  aentimenta  that 
haunt  us  in  thia  roystertoua  nnircrse.  Of  hia  other 
Works,  nooe  interest  us  here.  One  of  the  most  admira- 
ble  of  Popęka  religtoua  poema  ia  "The  Uniyeraal  Prayer," 
beginniug  with 

"  Father  of  nil  I  In  cyery  ajce, 
In  eyeiy  clime  adored.** 

Pope*8  celcbrated  lyric, "  Vital  apark  of  heayenly  flamc," 
Hke  some  other  productions  of  his  pen,  ia  an  imitation. 
The  original  aource  of  thia  hymn  is  auppoaed  to  be  a 
poem  composed  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  who,  dying 
A.D.  138,  thua  gare  espreasion  to  his  mingled  doubta 
and  feara.  His  poem  begins:  Animulwn  tagula  Uau- 
<^b«  Ho$pe»  comeaguć  eorpori*  ("  Sweet  apirit,  ready 
to  depart,  gnest  and  companion  of  the  body**).  It  is 
afterwarda  found  freely  rendered  in  a  piece  by  a  poet 
of  some  notę  in  hia  day— Thomas  Flatman,  of  Lon- 
(fon,  a  barrister,  poet,  and  paint^er.  Flatman*s  poem 
19  called  **A  Thoaght  of  Death ;"  and  aa  he  died  in  the 
year  Pope  waa  bom,  1688,  and  the  poema  are  yery  aim- 
ilar,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  Pope  haa  imitated 


his  predeceasor.  From  Pope*s  correspondence  we  leam 
that  on  Noy.  7, 1712,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steele  for 
insertion  in  the  Spe^ator  on  the  aubject  of  Adrian'a  laat 
woida;  to  which  Steele  leaponded  by  aaking  him  to 
make  of  them  an  ode,  in  two  or  tbree  atanzaa  of  muaic 
Pope  replied  immediately,  aaying  that  he  hml  done  aa 
required,  and  sent  the  piece.  To  show  how  close  ia  tha 
parallel  between  the  poets,  we  print  a  atanza  of  each : 

'*  Fnll  of  aorrow,  ftill  of  aDsaiah, 
Falntlng,  graaping,  trembiing,  crring, 
Puntiug,  groaning,  ehriukiiig,  d^iiig — 
Methinu  I  hear  aome  gen  tle  apirll  aay, 
*  Be  not  fearfal,  come  away !' " 

POPK. 

"Yłtal  apark  of  heaTenly  flnme ! 
Oalt,  oh,  qnU  thia  mortal  framel 
Trembllog,  hoplug,  llngMue,  flying, 
Oh,  the  pniu,  the  diIbb  of  dyiug ! 
Cea»e,  fund  naturę,  ceaae  thy  Kirife,  ' 
And  let  me  langnlah  into  llfe  !** 

It  bas  been  urged  by  critics  that  it  b  inconaistent  and 
inconceivable  that  a  dying  man  should  hołd  auch  a  ao- 
Iiloquy  with  hia  aoul — it  is  altogether  too  studied  and 
rhetorical,  too  artificiaL  Altbough  undoubtedly  a  grand 
poem,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  aa  a  hymn,  any 
morę  than  Tophidy'a  famoua  production,  ''Deathleas 
principle  I  ariae,"  judged  by  the  rule  of  St.  Auguatine, 
who  tella  us,  "A  hymn  muat  be  praiae — the  praiae  of 
God,  and  thia  in  the  form  of  a  song.** 

Pope  died  May,  1744.  He  doea  not  aeem  to  haye  been 
a  yery  loyable  character,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  hia 
cauatic  aatirea.  Hia  person  waa  amall  and  deformed ;  and 
hia  temper  of  mind  often  alao  crooked,  aa  we  leam  from 
one  of  his  beat  frienda,  biahop  Atterbury,  who  once,  re- 
ferring  to  Pope*a  irraacibility,  deacribed  him  aa  "mena 
curya  in  corpore  cunro."  The  best  edition  of  hia  Works 
ia  by  Roacoe  (Lond.  10  yols.  8vo).  It  is  one  of  the 
choicest  contributiona  to  Englieh  literaturę  of  the  prea- 
ent  century.  See  Lift  by  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  to  PopeU 
Workt;  Stephen,  HtMU  of  Engluh  Thouyht,  ii,  848-860 
et  al. ;  Chambera,  Cydop,  of  EngL  Lit.  vol.  ii ;  Warton, 
Eaaay  on  the  Genius  and  Writinys  ofPope;  Macdonald, 
England^s  Antiphon,  p.  285.  See  alao  the  exoellent  notes 
on  the  literaturę  of  Pope  by  Superintendent  Winaor,  of 
Boston,  in  hia  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  PuUic  Library 
(2d  ed.  July,  1873),  p.  221,  col.  i;  Westnwist, Rev.  xcii, 
149 ;  Lond.  Qu.  Bet.  Oct.  1876,  art  iii.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Pope,  Fielding;,  a  Presbyterian  diyine,  noted  es- 
pecially  aa  an  educator,  waa  bom  in  Tirginia  in  1800. 
He  waa  educated  in  Maryayille  College,  Tenn.,  atudied 
diyinity  at  the  Southem  and  Westem  Theological  Sem- 
inary,  waa  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826,  and  began  hia 
labora  as  atated  aupply  for  Mara'  Hill,  Columbiana,  and 
Shilo  churchea,  near  Athena,  Tenn.  Thia  relation  ex- 
isted  until  1883,  when  he  accepted  a  prpfessorship  in 
Maryayille  College,  Tenn. ;  in  1844  he  reaigncd  thia  po- 
sition  and  deyotcd  all  hia  time  to  the  ministry ;  in  1852 
he  waa  connected  aa  preaident  with  the  Masonie  Fe- 
małe  Inatitut«  of  Maryayille;  and  in  1857  he  took 
charge  of  New  Providen<%  Church  in  Marysyille,  in  all 
of  which  labora  he  waa  eamest  and  faithful.  He  died 
March'  28, 1867.  Mr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  popularity  in  the  pulpit,  See  Wilaon,  PreA.  Hist, 
Almanac,  1868,  p.  865.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Poper,  Hemrt,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  and  miasionary  among  the  Jews,  was  bora  of  Jew- 
ish  parentage,  in  the  year  1818,  at  Breitenbach,  in  Elec- 
toral  Hesse,  Germany.  At  Hildesheim,  the  natire  place 
of  his  mother,  he  receiyed  his  early  education  at  the  fa- 
mous  school  which  flourishea  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Jewish  rabbi  Wolfsohn.  Besidea,  he  was  also  pri- 
yately  instracted  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  Łhe 
Office  of  a  teacher.  When  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
(May,  1831),  Poper  receiyed  an  appointment  as  Jewish 
teacher  and  reader  in  the  synagogue,  haring  alao  occa- 
aionally  to  lectnre  in  the  aynagogue.  Daring  the  period 
of  eigłit  years  he  filled  thia  office  in  two  placea  in  the 
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fhcir»  ji:>-.  i'*.T  I-i,  \**¥'i.  b 

r//  •>»  *r.;;*.^^'  ('.  *i^  Mmur*  tenict  in  ihat  dtr  octu 
ił «  <V:>r .*;.  A '  r..  i^  !  ^';,  Pofcr  wat  a  rcrr  actiTe  nut- 
n^AJMfj,  MtJ*  wm  hliii.i}-  •^uttn^iA  Ujt  hb  zetl  aod  eft>rtt 
lir>rr.  9Sb0/t,'4.  4*^*  anfl  <JhńHtm%.  Wbcn.  od  Aprii  i5, 
i>C'>.  r.u  *din/..r  remauM  wcre  eame«l  to  Umśt  natmą- 
^Ąm^^  aJ  7b#r  Pf^^MCant  pmtf/n  *4the  citr.  aecMDpanied 
t7  auoj  IUł>r«rv-iJlkrMtian»  iDd  Jevi;,  loUf/v6il  to  the 
l(nr<;,  A  rały^  of  a  rtfurmed  ajn^f^fC^oŁ,  wbcn  in- 
^^ratc^  fjy  a  miMi^itiafy  of  Fop«rt  deaib^  aaid,  -Mr. 
Fopcr  wat  a  rety  g«Md  mań.  I  hare  known  him  weO. 
H<r  vaa  icready  rc«pertHl  aniMij^  mj'  Irimds,  wbo  wcre 
aiao  kii  ińtnńtL  I  liked  bim  rerf  moeb,  aliboazb  be 
wa0  a  etmnai  to  Cbrutianity** — a  remarkabłe  teatimoor 
^iT  a  J«v  Uf  noake  of  an  apoctate.  See  Jetcisk  IwłtUi- 
^smrrr,  IfC*}',  Misn^maUaa  fur  IsraU,  lćf70;  />»6r«i 
Km^  rbri^lao,  1K70;.     (a  P.> 

Popety  ljt#TiI1y  iDeaiM  attachmcnt  to  tbe  rdigion 
or  to  th«  (lart  j  of  th«  pope :  and  in  thu  tenae  tbe  word 
M  MyitfmymffUtB  with  tłie  ^(Attńtm  of  tbe  Koman  Catb- 
(Au:  nUii^m.  In  !(«  imt,  bowerer,  it  han  oome  to  in- 
rolre  *:ti\nr  tbe  idea  of  contempt  or  dupangement, 
or  i*  wUwitd  to  dcsRgnatc  what  are  regarded  by  Prot- 
«Mant«  aa  tbe  moat  exaggerated  and  SDperatitiooa  among 
tbe  donńntM  and  practices  wbich  tbey  aambe  to  Roman 
(.^bolłCN,  and  of  wbtcb  tbe  principal  are  tbe  infallibilitY 
of  the  Cburcb ;  tbe  mpremacy  of  tbe  pope ;  tbe  doctrine 
of  tbe  mven  aarraroenta — namelj,  baptiam,  confinna- 
lion,  the  Kuchamt,  penance,  estreme  nnction,  ordera,  and 
matriroony ;  the  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy ;  the  wonhip  of 
•ainta  and  the  Yirgin  Mafj,  of  pictures  and  images ; 
prayers  for  the  dead,  interceasion  of  aainta,  purgatory, 
unwńtten  tradhiona.  etc.  A  proper  distinction  is  madę 
by  aome  writert  łjetween  popeiy  and  the  papacy.  Pop- 
eiy  it  the  erroneoiM  pńnciple — sahation  hf  mon — in  op- 
poattion  to  the  truth  of  tbe  Gospel,  wbich  ia  sahraiion 
by  ffrace.  The  papacy  it  the  aeciUar  organization  in 
wbich  thit  cnor  ia  embodied.  The  one  is  the  body,  the 
other  the  animating  and  controlling  apirit.    See  Porisu 

VlKW. 

Tbe  Church  of  Romę  ia  cbarged  with  haring  depart- 
ed  from  apoatolic  Chriatianity  by  reąuiring  all  who  com- 
municate  with  ber  to  believe,  aa  neceatary  to  salration: 

1.  That  that  mon  ia  accnrted  who  does  not  klee  and 
honor  and  wor^hip  the  holy  imaset. 

5.  Tbat  tbe  Yirgin  Marj  ana  uther  aainta  are  to  be 
prayed  to. 

8.  That,  after  contecratlon  In  the  Łord*t  Snpper,  tbe 
bread  la  no  lonser  bread,  and  the  winę  no  loneer  winę. 

4.  That  tbe  cier}(ymAn  i^bonM  lie  ezeomronnicnted  who, 
In  the  tacranicut  of  tbe  Lord'8  Sapper,  givea  tbe  cap  to 
the  people. 

6.  That  tbey  are  accnraed  who  any  that  tbe  dergy  may 
marnr. 

fl.  Thnt  therc  It  a  pnrjjntory— that  it.ft  plnce  where  aoult 
wbich  bnd  died  łn  repeninnce  are  pnnfled  by  rafferln^. 

7.  Tbnt  th«  Church  of  Kurne  la  the  rootber  aod  mlatreaa 
of  nil  chnrchpt. 

8.  Thnt  obedience  łt  dne  from  all  chnrches  to  the  biab- 
op  of  Romę. 

9.  Tbat  tbey  are  accnraed  who  deny  that  tbere  are  aer- 
en  ancramentiu 

From  theae  doctrinea,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
primitive  Church,  ha^e  reaulted  theae  evil  practices: 

From  the  veneration  of  images  haa  sprung  the  ectual 
worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  and  of  other 
sainta,  haa  givcn  riae  to  tbe  greatcst  bUsphemy  and 
profancnesa. 
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ęf  mimia  Ant  taacbt  with  aatkority  by  a 
vf  C*x:«tJL=.u:. :  ;4e,  AJ>.  IM. 

f  ta*»v«  mud  rtiae$  ia  rel^sv-«s  TO^Up  int  ptib- 

ia  Łba  Coaacil  of 


A-D.  T^i. 

C^mymlmr^  trbhmef  ^  fh€  dtrfm  Ant  ca||oiBCd  pabBdy 
aX  :he  tr-s  Or^zDcil  of  LAteran.  aJD.  lltt. 

Pmfttl  ti^Tnrmkmtrj  irvt  pobl.óy  awiiliil  by  the  fcicrth 
CoBB^r.  f  f  Lareraiu  A-D.  141Ł 

A^riTHiar  ogą/iwiiia  %nn.  eajuiaed  by  Inaoceat  DI.  at 
tbe  {•jG.-tb  CooncT.  of  Lateraa,  A.D.  IfUL 

/Va«jrr«  m  a  '^rri-ik  ttmfffme  tret  delibcnteły  aanctkned 
by  tbe  Cnacri'.  ofTfent.  A-D.  ia«Ł 

TnmnUitantmitem  wat  Ant  pablidy  tnatitfd  on  by  tbe 
Ibanh  Coaitc^l  of  Lateran,  A.Dl  121A. 

P^r^mtar-j  mud  mifwlga^a  filii  ect  forth  by  the  CooBcil 
of  Florecce.  A.D.  143t^ 

Judiewtl  mbmimtitm  aathoriaed  by  the  Coamca  of  Tieat. 
A.D.  Ui&L 

Jpoerypkm  recejred  aa  ranonifal  al  the  Comdl  of  Trent, 
A.D.  1547. 

Omtmnni&m  fn  ime  UmŚ  onfy,  Int  anthoritatiTely  sanc* 
tioned  by  tbe  Cooocil  of  Conrtance,  A.D.  1414. 

The  Roman  mumler  ęf  Ute  aaiiawiafi  CrU  a^lled  by  the 
Cunndl  of  Trent,  A.D.  1M&. 

Tbia  STBtem  of  doctrine  win  be  beat  imdcncood  by  a 
reading  of  tbe  creed  of  popefy  as  adopted  bj  pope  Pius 
lY  (q.  T.),  and  pobliahed  in  idGŁ  See  PaoFESsio  Fi- 
del It  embodies  tbe  deciaiooa  of  tbe  Coancil  of  Trent. 
Every  Roman  CatboUc  ia  boond  by  it,  and  Romish  offi- 
I  dala  awear  to  it.  After  lepeatiiig  tbe  Apoetka*  Ciccd, 
tbe  foim  of  the  oatb  goea  on : 

I  "I  moet  Himly  admit  and  embrace  apoetdlical  and  rc- 
•  cle»laatical  traditiona,  and  all  otber  conatitationa  and  ob- 
terYancea  of  the  eame  Cbnrch.  I  alao  admit  the  facrcd 
Scriptorea  according  to  the  aense  which  tbe  boly  mother 
,  Chorcb  haa  held  and  doea  hołd,  to  wbom  it  beloogt  to 
jodge  of  tbe  tme  aenee  and  interpretation  of  tbe  holy 
I  Scnpturet ;  nor  will  I  erer  take  and  interpret  them  other* 
:  wice  than  according  to  tbe  nnanimoaa  conaent  of  the  fa- 
I  thera.  I  profeaa,  abo,  tbat  tbere  are  tnily  asd  properly 
,  teren  aacramenta  of  the  new  law,  inatłtnted  by  Jeent 
Christ  onr  Lord,  and  for  the  taWation  of  mankind,  tboogb 
all  are  not  necesaary  for  erery  one— ris.,  baptiam,  ci>ih 
flrmation,  Eochariat,  penance,  extreme  anction,  order, 
and  matrimony;  and  that  tbey  confer  grace;  and  of 
these,  baptitm,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reit- 
erated  withont  sacrilege.  I  aleo  receiTe  and  admit  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Cbnrch,  receiTed  and  appro?ed 
in  tbe  solemn  admiuiatration  of  all  tbe  aboTe-eaid  Mcn* 
menta.  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  eTerr  one  of  tbe 
tbings  wbich  bave  been  deflned  and  declared  in  the  holy 
CooucU  of  Trent  conceming  original  sin  and  JnatifkraiioD. 
I  profeaa  likewite  that  in  tbe  maaa  ia  offered  to  God  a 
trae,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacriflce  for  the  liring  and 
the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  moat  holr  sacrament  of  tbe 
Enchariat  tbere  ia  tmly,  really,  and  snbatanttally  tbe 
bodv  and  blood,  tosetber  with  the  aonl  and  dirinity,  of 
onr  Lord  Jeans  Chnst;  and  that  tbere  ia  madę  a  courer* 
sion  uf  tbe  wbole  snbttance  of  tbe  bread  into  tbe  body, 
and  of  tbe  wbole  anbatance  of  the  winę  into  tbe  blood, 
wbich  conreraion  the  Catholic  Cbnrch  calla  trananb^tan* 
tlntion.  I  confess,  alao,  tbat  under  eitber  kind  aloae, 
wbole  and  entlre,  Chriat  and  a  tme  sacrament  is  received. 
I  constantly  hołd  tbat  tbere  ia  a  pnrgatory,  and  that  the 
f>onls  detained  therein  are  belped  by  tbe  snflThigea  of  the 
faithral.  Likewiae  that  tbe  ealnta  relgning  togeiher  wUh 
Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  inrocated,  that  tbey  offer 
prayers  to  God  for  na,  and  that  their  rellca  are  to  be  yen- 
erated.  I  most  firroly  assert  that  the  imaeea  of  Christ 
and  of  tbe  mother  of  God,  erer  yirgin,  and  alao  of  the 
otber  sainta,  are  to  be  had  and  retałned,  and  tbat  dne 
honor  and  reneratlon  are  to  be  given  to  them.  I  al^ 
afflrm  tbat  tbe  powcr  of  indalgencea  was  left  by  Christ  łn 
tbe  Church ;  and  tbat  tbe  nse  of  them  ia  moat  wbolesoioe 
to  Christian  people.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Cbnrch,  the  mother  and  mistreMof 
all  chnrcbes ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  tme  obedience  to 
the  Roman  bisbop,  tbe  snccessor  of  St  Peter,  priuce  of 
tbe  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jeans  Christ  I  alao  profeet 
and  nudonbtedly  recei^e  all  other  tbings  deUvered,  de- 
flned, and  dedared  by  the  aacred  canona  and  genernl 
conndls,  and  partlcularly  by  the  holy  Coancil  of  Trent: 
and  likewise  I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anatberoatize  tH 
thinga  contrary  thereto,  and  all  hereslea  wbataoeyer,  cod- 
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demned  and  anathematlied  by  the  Charch.  Tliia  trne 
cathoUc  fiiłŁh,  oat  uf  wbich  nonę  can  be  flaved.  wblch  I 
now  ft-eely  profeas  and  trnlj  hołd.  I,  N.,  promlie,  tuw, 
and  swear  moat  constantly  to  hołd  and  profeM  the  aame 
whole  and  eutlie,  wilb  God*a  aaałatance,  to  the  end  of  my 
life.    Amen.** 

For  UteraŁure,  aee  Romanisk. 

Popłah  Plot,  the  namc  giren  to  an  imaginary 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  CathoHca  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11^  the  object  of  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  generał  maasacre  of  the  Protestanta. 
See  Oates,  Titus. 

Popiflli  View  OF  CłiRiSTiANiTT.  The  supporters 
of  tbis  view  regard  the  Cburch  as  the  mediator  between 
iwtA  and  the  individaal :  the  Church  (by  which  some 
of  them  aeem  to  mean  ^  the  clergy*")  ia  a  aort  of  char- 
teied  Corporation,  by  belonging  to  or  by  being  at- 
tacbed  to  which  any  given  indiridual  acquirea  certain 
pririleges.  The  opponenta  of  such  a  view  regard  it  aa 
a  priestcraft,  becaase  it  lays  the  stresa  not  on  the  rela- 
tions  of  a  man*a  heart  towarda  God  and  Chriat,  aa  the 
Gospel  does,  but  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  for- 
mal^bia  belonging  to  a  certain  so-called  Society ;  and 
thos,  whether  the  Society  be  alive  or  dead,  whetber  it 
really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not,  still  it  claims  to 
step  in  and  interpose  itself,  aa  the  channel  of  grace  and 
8alvation,  when  it  oertainly  ia  not  the  channel  of  aalya- 
tion,  because  it  is  yisibly  and  notoriously  no  sare  chan- 
nel of  grace.  The  opponenta  of  the  popish  views  ac- 
knowledge  that,  where  the  Church  is  what  it  should  be, 
it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace  that  its  benefits  are  of 
tbe  higbest  value;  yet  they  regard  relation  to  any 
Church  as  a  thing  quite  sobordinate  and  secondary,  the 
ialvaŁton  of  a  man's  soul  being  effected  by  the  change 
ia  his  heart  and  life  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit;  and 
bocause  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ  (their  baptism 
into  the  communion  of  the  Charch  being  aasamed)  do 
^  manifestly  and  yisibly  reoeiye  grace,  and  haye  the  aeal 
of  his  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  certainly  heira  of  aalya- 
tion.**  They  adopt  tbia  yiew  of  Chriatianity  becauae  it 
geems  '^  aimple  and  acriptnral,'*  while  any  other  ia  com- 
plex  in  its  character  and  haman  in  ita  aource.  Accord- 
ing  to  this  yiew,  all  seems  plain :  '*  we  are  not  to  deriye 
oar  salration  through  or  from  the  Church,  but  to  be 
kept  or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salyation  by  the 
aid  or  example  of  our  fellow-Christians,  who  are  formed 
into  soctetiea  for  this  yery  reaaon  that  they  might  help 
one  another,  and  not  leaye  each  man  to  fight  hia  own 
fight  alone ;  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  being 
that  religioua  aociety  abould  help  a  man  to  become  bet- 
ter  and  holier,  juat  as  ciyil  aociety  helpa  ua  in  ciyiliza- 
tion."    See  Popkry. 

Popkin,  Jons  Snełlino,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  June  19,  1771,  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  llaryaid  College  in  1792,  and  held  the 
offioe  of  tutor  of  Greek  from  1796  to  1798.  Haying  en- 
tered  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  July  16,  1799,  which 
charge  he  resagned  in  1802,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Fiist  Parish  in  Newburgh  Sept  19,  1804.  In  1815  he 
was  decfced  profeaaor  of  Greek  in  Haryard  College,  and 
eenred  nntil  1826,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Greek  literaturę.  He  resigned  it  in  1888,  and  liycd 
in  retirement  until  his  deatb,  March  2,  1852.  Dr.  Pop- 
kin  published  Three  Leełures  on  Liberał  EducaHon 
(1886),  and  a  nnmber  of  occasional  serroons.  Some  of 
his  lectures  and  sermons,  with  a  Li/e  by  ł^f.  Felton, 
were  pnblished  in  1832.  See  Sprague,  A  nnalśy  ii,  434 ; 
Aort4  Amer,  Ret.  1875,  p.  473;  Christian  Examinerj 
ToL  liii. 

Poplar  (p>t^.i  ^^^^ f  SepL  oTvpaKivoc,  in  Gen. 
xxx,  37;  \£VKtif  in  Hoa.  iy,  13;  Vu]g.  pcpuius)^  the 
rendering  of  the  aboye-named  Hebrew  wora,  which  oc- 
curs  only  in  the  two  placea  cited.  Peeled  rods  of  the 
l^meh  were  put  by  Jaoob  before  Laban's  ring-streaked 
abec|i.    This  tiee  ia  mentioned  with  the  oak  and  the 


terebinjih,  by  Hoeea,  aa  one  under  which  idolatroua  la* 
rael  uaed  to  aacrifice. 

Seyeral  authoritiea,  Celaiua  among  the  number  {Hie- 
rob.  i,  292),  are  in  fayor  of  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y., 
and  think  the  "wbite  poplar**  (Popultu  a/6a)  ia  the 
tree  denoted.  The  Hebrew  name  libnehy  being  aup- 
posed  to  be  deriyed  from  '[A  (to  be  tehite)^  haa  been 
conaidered  identical  with  the  Greek  \ivKq,  which  both 
signifiea  "  white"  and  alao  the  **  wbite  poplar."  Tbia 
poplar  ia  aaid  to  be  called  tohiCe,  not  on  account  of  the 
wbiteneaa  of  ita  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  aurface  of 
ita  leayea.  It  may  perbaps  be  ao  designated  from  tbe 
whitenesa  of  ita  hairy  aeeda,  which  haye  a  remarkable 
appearance  when  the  aeed-coyering  firat  bursta.  The 
poplar  ia  certainly  common  iu  the  countiies  where  the 
acenes  are  iaid  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  aboye 
paaaagea  of  Scripture  (comp.  Belon,  Obt.  ii,  106).  Raa- 
wolf  alao  mentiona  the  white  poplar  aa  abundant  about 
Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  and  atill  called  by  the  ancient  Ar- 
abie name  haur  or  hor,  which  ia  the  word  uaed  in  the 
Arabie  tranalation  of  Hosea. 

Othera,  however,  haye  been  of  opinion  that  łibneh 
denotea  the  atorax-tree  rather  Łhan  the  white  poplar. 
Thua,  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  the  Sept«  haa  pdpiov  <rrvpaci- 
vfiv,  '*a  rod  of  styrax;"  and  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentatench,  aooording  to  RoeenmUller,  is  morę  an« 
cient  and  of  far  greater  authority  than  that  of  Hosea. 
So  R.  Jonah,  as  translated  by  Celaiua,  aaya  of  libneh, 
**Dicitur  lingua  Arabum  Lubna;**  and  in  the  Arabie 
tranalation  of  Grenesis  lubne  ia  employed  aa  the  repre- 
aentatiye  of  the  Hebrew  libneh,  Lttlmef  both  in  Arabie 
and  in  Persian,  ia  the  name  of  a  tree,  and  of  the  fra- 
grant  resin  employed  for  fumigating  which  exudes  from 
it,  aud  which  ia  commoniy  known  by  the  name  of  ttO' 
rax,  Thia  resin  was  weU  known  to  the  ancien ts,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dios- 
corides  (i,  79)  and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xii,  17  and  25)  both 
speak  of  the  9tyrax,  Pliny  says,  ^  That  part  of  Syria 
which  adjoins  Judsea  aboye  Phoenicia  produces  storax, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gabala  (Jebeil) 
and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casius,  a  mountain  of  Seleucia. 
.  .  .  That  which  oomes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus, 
in  Syria,  ia  highly  eateemed  for  medicinal  purpoeea,  and 
eyen  morę  ao  by  the  perfumera.**  Dioacoridea  deacribes 
seyeral  kinds,  iii  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor; and  all  that  is  now  imported  is  belieyed  to  be  the 
produce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree  is  cultirated  in 
the  south  of  Europę,  thongh  it  does  not  there  yield  any 
storax.  It  is  found  in  Greece,  and  ia  snpposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Sjrria,  and 
probably  farther  south.  It  ia  therefore  a  natiye  of  the 
country  which  waa  the  acene  of  the  tranaaction  related 
in  the  aboye  paasage  of  Genesis.  From  the  description 
of  Dioscorides,  and  his  comparing  the  leayes  of  the  sty- 
rax  to  those  of  the  quince,  there  ia  no  doubt  of  the  same 
tree  being  intended :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  balsamie 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed in  fumigation.  From  the  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew name  libneh  to  the  Arabie  lubne,  and  from  the 
Sept.  having  in  Genesis  translated  the  former  by  «tyraxj 
it  seems  most  probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended. 
It  is  capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar;  and  it  ia  also  well  qualified  to  aflbrd  complete 
shade  under  its  ample  ibltage,  as  in  the  passage  of  Hos. 
iv,  13.  We  may  also  suppose  it  to  haye  been  moro  par- 
ticularly  alluded  to  from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  in- 
cenae.  "•  They  sacrifice  upon  the  topa  of  the  mountains, 
and  bum  incense  opon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  tbe  storax  trees,  becanse  the  ahadow  thereof  ia 
good.'* 

Storax  (tfru^MtC)  ia  mentioned  in  Eodus.  xxiy,  15, 
together  with  other  aromatic  aubatanoea.  The  modem 
Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  leam  from  Sibthorpe 
{Flor.  Grac.  i,  275),  is  firovpQKii  and  is  a  common  wild 
shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  parta  of  the  Leyant.    The 
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min  tiude*  ńtber  sponUneiHulf  or  aflrr  inciaion.  This 
property,  liowerer,  it  uuulil  aetm,  'a  only  (br  the  muaC 
pan  poe»M»Kl  by  irwa  whkh  grow  in  ■  vf«riii  country; 
tbr  Eiigliłb  łpccimena,  Ihough  Ihry  flowet  profuKly,  >lo 
Dvt  producB  tbe  ilrug.  Mr.  Daniel  Haubufy,  wbo  bu 
ilucuawd  the  whale  nubjccl  of  ibt  łtorax  pUnla  wilb 
mueh  caie  (»«e  tbe  Phatmuauliail  Journal  and  Trant- 
adiuia  Tui  Fvb.  lHj7),  Wlls  lu  Ihat  a  fiiend  of  bis  quite 
falled  to  olitain  any  ciudalioii  from  Slyrai  nffiamik, 
by  incisians  madę  in  the  bottest  p«n  or  [be  Himmer  ol 
18Ó6,  on  ipecimens  fpiiwing  in  Ibe  bolanic  garden  aC 
Muntpellier,  "The  eiperiment  irasąuiie  uiuuccnaTiiI; 
neither  aqiieoua  up  nor  resinoui  juice  flowed  from  Ibe 
tncisioos."  Słill  Hr.  Haiibury  quntea  twa  autboriliea 
to  abow  that  under  cenain  fat-orable  circumitances  tbe 
tree  may  eitidc  ■  fragrant  rerin  even  in  France  and 
luly.  The  Slfrax  t^einale  ii  ■  ahnib  rrom  tiine  to 
iKfIre  fcel  bigb,  wiib  ovate  le»ve»,  wbicb  are  wbite 
underneatb;  tbe  flowcra  are  in  racemea,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  The  kAI/t  appeannce  agrefa  wiih 
lheelj'inology  t)f  the  Helirew /ti«*,  Tbe  fipiW  ifora* 
oCcommeTce  ia  the  product  of  tbe  Ligaidambar  Orin- 
lair,  UilL  (see  a  lig.  in  Mr.  Hanhury>  communicalion), 
an  entirelydiSerent  plant,  whoee  reaiiiww  prolnbly  un- 
kDcwn  to  tbe  ancietiu.— Kiltoj  Smilb.    See  Stacts. 


^ilh  [be  edgea  cbainfered  or  aligblly  bollowed,  bL 
rraąuenliy  caived  wilh  leaveg,  like  finiala,  and  iti  tirh 
work  are  aculplured  into  animala  and  figuro,  and  m 
often  exlremely  elaboratc  No  eKamplea  are  knoiiii  10 
exiit  or  eailier  datę  Ihan  tbe  Decoraled  (tyle,  and  bul 
few  10  early ;  ar  feipendicular  datę  apetanKiił  aic  u  bi 
found  in  very  many  cburcbea,  espedaU;  in  Ihe  ctilw- 
dralaand  old  aUbey  churcheŁ— l^rker,  Glonani  •'/ Ai- 
cAifccfuir,  a.  T.     SĆoStall;  STA^DAB1J. 


Popllcanl,  a  name  applicd  la  Ibe  A  lUgoors  (n-T.). 

Poppeea.    See  Sabina. 

Popoftchlns,  01  PopoTBhoblns,  a  name  giren 
ta  the  diSerent  tecia  of  Kuwian  diMentcn  who  recog- 
niae  tbe  validilv  of  ordiiialion  a>  ^iren  in  the  F.alab- 
Ui.hed  Church,  'and  re«ive  most  of  IhcLr  pupft  (ą.  t.), 
L#.  ptieita,  from  that  communinn.  The  Popoflchina  are 
dividcd  itiin  live  principal  iccta:  the  SUroberUi,  or  Old 
Ceiemonialiita,  the  Diaconafttcbins,  tbe  PereouTan- 
onachin^  tbe  Eperanoftuchina,  and  the  Tachem*ball«. 
ThoBB  wbo  have  no  prieata  «t  all,  or  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge  Ibe  ralidiiy  af  Cburcb  OTdination,  are  termeJ 
Ba-Popoftch™,  nr  Ko-Priealen.  See  Mosheim,  Ecdfi. 
HiHory,  vaL  iii :  Ilaton,  Crrti  Church  (»ee  Index). 

Popogano  ia  tbe  name  by  wbich  the  primi[ive  in- 
babitapta  of  Yirginia  deaignalcd  htU,  wbich  Ihey  imag- 
ined  floating  in  the  air  betireen  bearen  and  eattb. 

POpple.  Porpi,  PoppT-HEAD  (from  Fr.pow;.if  =  a 

doU,  or  Lal.  puppii^lbe  "ponp"  of  a  ship),  an  arrbi- 

tectunl  term  deaiinkating  an  elerated  omamenl  often 

'^n  the  tnpa  of  the  upiigbt  ernls,  or  elbowa,  which 

''.  leala.  etc.,  in  chnrcbea;  thei 


menly  cut  into  pbin  I 


ir  Dther  aimplc  foniB, 


Ordlnary  Topple.  RldUugto 

Popp  J-lie«d.     S«  POPPIB. 
Populonla,  a  sarname 


Ramina,  aa  being  the  prutectreas  of  the  irlwlt 
Homan  people. 

Por'attM  (Heb.  roratka-,  Rn-llB,  proh.  Peniru 
perhapa  a  iotbaloKtd;  Sepl.  BopJada  v.  T.  ^opn^nB-a). 
the  fourth  named  ofthe  ten  aona  uf  Haman,  diln  by  thr 
Jewa  in  the  palące  of  Abasueiua  (Estb.  u, »).  EC. 
ITS. 

Porch  i>  Ibe  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Ihe  fulioniiig 

I.D^^it  or  D^tt,  ulirn  (from  ^tit,  br/ort\  a  mUmIi 
or  kall  (Sept.  ai\ii/i ;  Vulg.  ponimi  [I  Chroń.  iiviii, 
II];  vi)uri  porticui).  Ii  ia  ined  of  the  enliance-hall 
of  a  building  (Eiek.  xl,  7,  48) ;  of  the  plrnKt  wliere  Ihe 
throne  wai  placed,  and  wbere  judgment  waa  adminił- 
lered  (I  Kinga  Tii,  7  [»ee  Palące])  ;  and  ofthe  vetiB- 
da  aurrounding  a  caurt  (Ezek.  xli,  Ib),  li  ia  esprciallT 
applied  to  the  realibule  oftbe  Tempie  (I  Kinga  vu  tIJ: 
Jnel  ii,  1').  See  TeMrLE.  "  The  porch  of  Ihe  LonI' 
(SCbmn.  xt-,  8;  XMX,  ł7)aeema  to  atand  fur  the  Tem- 
pie itaeir. 

2.  '^1'^'^^'!3,  minIrrSyi,  a  aort  of  eoiotmadt  or  bakmy 
wilb  pillara  (Judg.iii,33)i  probably  a  conidor  connrci- 
ing  the  principal  rooms  of  Iba  houae  (Wilkinaon,  A*- 
atnt  Egyptiaytt,  i,  II).  U  may  bare  been  a  aon  olie- 
randa  chunber  in  the  worka  of  Suloraon,  open  in  frool 
and  Bt  the  aidea,  but  capable  of  tieing  encloaed  alih 
awninga  or  cu^ain^  like  tbal  of  the  royal  palan  at  l>- 
paban  deacribed  bv  Ctiardin  (vii.  386,  and  pL  39).  Tbt 
word  ia  uacd  in  Ihe  Talmud  {Midd,M.  iii,  ?>. 

3.  nuXwv  (Matu  xxvi,  71),  probably  the  paatiage 
from  the  atreet  into  tbe  flrat  court  of  Ihe  bouae.  ia 
wbich,  in  Elaalem  houaea,  ia  the  niailabak,  or  ilme 
betKb  for  the  porter  or  persom  wailing,  and  wbere  ibo 
the  maaler  ofthe  bouae  often  receivea  tiailonand  tnni- 
acta  buaineas  (Lane,  Mod.  Kg.  i,  32;  Shaw,  Trar.  f. 
207).  The  word  rendered  "porch"  in  Ihe  parallel  pu- 
aage  (Mark  xiv,  68)  u  irpoai<\u>v.  tba  oultr  n»n. 
The  acene  therelbre  of  Ihe  denial  of  our  Lord  look  pli« 
eilber  in  that  couTt  or  in  Ibe  ptauge  from  ii  10  (be 
honse-door.     See  Houas. 

4.  Tbe  lenn  imKi  ia  uaed  for  Ihe  cokinnide  or  pcrtioi 
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of  BetbMda,  and  iIm  fot  that  of  tbe  Tempie  cill«d  Sot- 
gmon'.  porch  {John  v,  2;  n,  38;  Acts  ui,  llj  t,  12). 
Jmephua  descńbea  tbe  porticoł  ot  cloiłten  which 
rmiiided  the  Tmple  of  Solomon,  antl  alao  tbe  royal 
ńw  (Ani.  viii,  3,  9;  xv,ll,3,fi:  ITor,  r,  5,  S).  Tbete 
ponicgg  >re  deacribed  by  TacJtua  aa  fomiing  ■□  in 
UDllioe  ordereaceduriug  thesitge{//iM.  V,  1-2).  See 
Solom  on'b  Porcu. 

FORCH  (Lat.  porlicta)  u  the  tenn  Bpplied  in  eccle- 
liu^c  ucbitecture  lo  tho  adjunctifo  erectimi  placed 


In  II 


arlye, 


tiul  MmctureB,  r»iaed  after : 
alent  ia  tbe  Wesi,  and  the  diacipline  oftbe  calechumens 
(q.  T.)  bod  fillen  into  deiuelude,  the  naithCK  (q.  v.)  wbb 
gi\-en  the  fonn  of  ■  restibule,  freqiiently  closed,  and 
łuScientlj  capacioua  lo  contain  ■  large  number  of  pcr- 
■ona  and  pennit  the  oelebnuion  of  difTerent  cerenionials. 
Thia  wa>  really  wbat  we  now  onderatand  by  porch. 
Fewchurcboi,  cathcdiala,  cwiiTCnlual  or  parochia],  «-ere, 
nntll  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  unprovided  with  a 
central  porch  ia  front  of  the  principal  entrante; 
but  ifter  Ihe  13th  ceotury  thej  were  not  ło  com- 

The  earliett  porches  ia  the  Wot.  dating  rrom 
the8lh  to  the  11  th  cenlury,  are  ahollaw,  ajndex- 
lended  scraea  tbe  cburch  front,  aa  at  Clennont. 
OiKortbeeailiestia  at  St.  Foni,  rerigueiiK.  In 
•orne  casea  (hey  wcrr  rKessed  under  tb«  tower,  aa 
atS(.Gemiuii-dH-Pr<5a  (Paris),  Limogea,  Poiaay, 
of  tbe  9tb  or  lOtb  centur}',  Sl  Benel-auT-Lolre, 
Mni9uc,andSt.SBvin.  Durinf;  the  llth  cenluiy 
thiabecame  the  nile;  In  Ibe  13Ch  it  waa  inre,but 
BI  a  later  daCe  it  reappearod  at  Caen,  Fribourg, 
and  Cianbrouk.  At  St.  Sarin  tbc  porch  ia  deffli- 
aiUe  and  prolecUd  by  ■  ditch,  juat  >a  the  caatel- 
liłed  palące  aunda  in  front  of  the  weatem  en- 
trince  of  Caahel  Calbedral.  Tlie  giant  porch  of 
Tlenni,  imponing  as  it  Ib,  is  far  exceeded  by  Ihe 
tfaiee  niagniticent  Eaily  Eiigliah  porcliea  of  Peter- 
borougb,  irhich  accord  with  the  eiitire  work,  while 
Ihoso  of  many  of  the  great  Frencb  cathetlrals  are 
DKre  alierthougbta,  noble  but  accidental  addi- 
lioDn.  At  Fribourg,  Kheinie,Bnd  Chaitrea  (1250-«l)  the 
poiches  are  corered  with  ataliiaiy. 

Torarda  the  cloae  of  the  IStb  ccntury  the  ceremonies 
perfunned  wiihin  (hem  Tell  into  deauetude,  and  Ihey  in 
conwjupnce  dwindled  into  a  merę  appendage  of  the 
nave,  Then,  from  ihe  cxcluiive  uae  of  western  dnora, 
large  literał  porcbea,  uauilly  ia  cathcdnla,  aa  at  Char- 
tret,  UanB,  Bayeux,  Puy-en-Yelay,  Cbalons-sur-Mame, 
Wells,  Saliabuiy,  Lincoln,  and  Hercford,  were  built  fot 
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Wooden  porebea  oeeur  at  all  datcs,  and  oT  theae  alao 
flne  eiarapiea  temain.  At  Clicvinglon,  Suifolk,  ia  a 
wooden  porch  ofEarly  Engliab  datę,  but  much  ioipaired 
by  modern  work.  In  the  Decorated  alyle  wooden 
porcbea  are  not  unfr«|iienlly  found;  they  are  of  one 
story  only  iii  bcight,  lometiineB  eniirely  encloaed  at  tbe 
sides,  and  Bometi mes  with  abnut  Ihe  apper  half  of  their 
height  formed  of  upea  screen-work;  Ihe  gables  have 
barge-bo«rda,which  are  alrnost  alwaya  feathered,  and 
morę  or  lesa  omamented:  goud  specimena  remain  at 
Warblington, Hampehirc;  HoiBcmnnden aiid Brooklaml, 
Kent;  Aldham,  Fjneit;  Hascombe,  Siirrey;  Northaeld, 
Worcestenhire,  elc  Stone  porcbea  ofthis  datę  have, 
not  unusuallr,  a  room  ovct  them,  aa  they  hBve  alao  in 
the  Perpend'icular  Blyle.  Of  ihis  last-mentioned  atyle 
Ihcre  are  maiiy  wooden  porcbea,  wbicb  differ  but  liltle 
froiD  Ihose  of  tbe  preceding,  except  that  the  upper  half 
of  the  sidea  ia  almoat  alwaya  formed  of  open  acreen- 
Hork ;  eiamplee  remain  at  Ualden,  Kent ;  Albury,  Sur- 


ing  the  church,  for  benedictiona,  ind  the  preliminariea 
of  marriagea  and  bapliam,  and  the  paaaage  of  funenls. 
The  monaMic  churches  ia  łowna  imitaled  the  amnge- 
nenl.  These  porcbea  were  usually  closed  at  the  aidea, 
1  in  Ihe  Norman  eiamples  of  KelM,  Selby,  Soulhwell, 
Sherbome,  and  Halmeabury,  ilthougb  that  of  Alencon 
ii  open.  At  Hereford  Ihc  outer  porch  (cir.  1513)  ii 
open,  but  the  inner  Decorated  porcb  ia  closed.  Until 
the  ckoe  of  Ihe  14lh  century  porches,  generally  of  open 
form,  were  commonly  built,  The  lateral  porch  fronled 
the  aide  which  faced  tbe  morę  populoua  portion  of  tbe 
city — at  Glooceater,  Canterbury,  Malmesbuty,  Chealer, 
and  3i.  David'B,  on  the  aouthi  at  Durham.  Henfoid, 
Ewter,  Christchurch  (Hanie),  and  Selby,  on  the  north. 
At  Chicbealer  it  is  on  the  »uth  side,  opening  on  the 
duiiter  (o  admit  proceiaiona  to  tbe  shrine;  at  West- 
minetir  (calied  from  iu  beauty  Solomon-a  Porch)  it 
Hood  in  advance  of  tbe  north  front  of  tbe  Iranaept;  at 
Ijacoln  the  biabop^a  porch  ia  in  tbe  piesbvtery.  There 
-n:  Eiriy  Engliah  porcbea  at  SL  AlbBD's  and  Bamack, 


Ihł  laller,  like  All  Sainls',  Slamford,  Albury, 
*liFy'a,  Nottingham,  havingeitemal  and  iu  ter 


roofs.    AtTewkesburythev« 
bmied  a  gigantic  porch.     At  lmk 
fmbtt  tntl, aa oiice  at  St. Albona. 
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Blcealer,  Oifordehlre,  e.  UM. 
It  is  common  to  tind  porcbea  of  all  cgtt  eon^der- 
ably  omamenled ;  Ibosa  of  the  Norman  Blyle,  and  per- 
hapa  alao  the  Earły  Engliah,  have  the  deeontiona  ptin- 
cipally  on  the  inside  and  atiout  the  doorway;  those  of 
later  datę  are  oflen  aa  much  enriched  eitemally  aa  in- 
temally,  and  aometimea  morę  >o:  tbe  room  DveT  tbe 

it  once  contained  an  aitar,  and  wae  uaed  as  a  chapel, 
and  ia  sometimea  provided  with  a  lireplace,  aa  if  it  bad 
e«rved  for  a  dwelling-room.  There  are  large  porcbeaal 
Tours,  Pol,  Su  Leon,  and  Ulrichak,  and  amaller  apeci- 
mens  in  aereral  churchea  at  Colo$;ne.  Euglish  calbe- 
drata  and  minatera  are  remarkable  for  the  homeltneas 
of  their  doorways,  resembling  choae  of  parish  cbiircbea 
on  an  entarged  bcbIł    Tbe  cathedral,  in  clistinction  ło 

porcbea  and  weatem  doora  opening  direcily  on  the 
cloBc,  aa  if  inriting  tbe  enlnnce  of  crowdł.  Noyon,  at 
the  end  of  tbe  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14lh  cealury, 
la  a  solilary  esception  to  thia  nile  in  poaseasing  larga 
porcbea  in  adrance  of  its  principal  front. 

L'p  to  the  6Ib  century  children  were  eipoted  in  Uw 
porch,  and  tbe  Coiincil  of  Arlts  required  thoae  who 
adopled  them  lo  place  in  tbe  prieat's  band  a  letler  of 
conteatadon  with  regard  to  the  Bex  and  age  of  the 
chihl;  and  the  Council  of  Yalson,  complaining  that  the 
children  were  eiposed  to  doga,  for  fear  of  scandal  n- 
quired  tbe  pńeM  at  the  altat  to  announce  on  Sundaya 
ihe  name  of  Ihe  adopler.  Kings  and  princes  were  per- 
mitled  to  be  buried  in  porcbea  by  the(>uncil  of  Nantea 
(G58),  and  intermenta  were  forbi.lden  within  cburch 

tained  eiamplea  in  France,  probably  the  recraaea  above 
tbe  arcading  were  used  as  cbamels,  fenced  in  with  an 
iron  Bcreen;  aud  at  Chicbeater  there  are  still  latetaJ 


POKDAGE 

It  'a  poanble  thit  tfa««e  ouUr  bulMingi 
»erved  ihe  Mlne  putiioM  orn  ptacł  of  pn- 
viouB  uwmbW,  Ju«t  «a  Ibe  ł;reat  wcMcm 
IransepL  of  Ely  or  Lincoln  mij  havc  b«n 
B]Baoccupi«donoccBAioDR  wbrii  Urgt  mul- 
litttiltB  flocked  lo  tbc  churcti.     In  hok 


wilhpt 


■ilmiuiblewiihintbeinnerporlioiM  The 
cbiUlKD  nr  Ihe  alibcy  aerfi  were  tupliml 
■lid  ibc  riflitf  «t  which  thtir  domwtic  «t- 
viiii)  «nd  bliTcn  atteiulcd  wu  Mid.  Id 
sil  lar^fl  cburcbcs  (be  j>Ti>ces9ions  vrrT  ir- 
rtiiged  in  Ihe  porch  on  F«im-Suiid«v,  un 
H<>ly-cn)MDiy,Bn[łinR(igii[ioiii<.  ;^wc- 
limcs  ic  formed  n  Hnctuan-,  rontiinin);  ■ 
ring  in  th«  door  te 


H  Durham, 


MOilopi 


"Here 


igloD,  c.  llNk 


tombi.  (Induilly  incciuMi  wu  n>ed  and  liUniea  weie 
chanted  in  porchea.  Fonu  and  baŃns  fur  the  iblutioni 
or  tbe  raiihful  before  enlering  ths  church  wen  erecled, 
and  exhibition>  of  relics  md  ucred  ima^^o  wen  madę. 
Uarketł  wen  pennilted,  juatas  objęcia  of  piety  an  alill 
>old  in  foreign  ponhes  on  reMival  dayi.  Feuilal  uid 
utiier  courta  were  held.  At  Sandwich  a  school  iraa 
iRught  and  booki  Hild,  and  wen,  in  liia.pedlen  hawked 
tbeii  wana  it  Rjccald.  Cbapien  and  religiouB  bodiea 
■ppcaled  to  Ibe  civil  power  la  pnt  aa  end  ł«  sucb  ineif- 
ulariltes,  and  the  greaC  ahbeya  of  Cbigny,  Maulbronn, 
and  Clieaux,  about  tbe  beginning  ot  Ibe  I3lh  eeniury, 
beyan  to  erpct  large  enclowd  porchea  in  front  of  their 
cburcbes.    The  Clugniaca  built  la^e  ante-chi 


a,  aa  at  Lewe 


IT  the  cl 


lellth  c< 


et  lliey  coneiKed  of 
lilh  an  uppcr  chapel 
KtB  uaed  ful  a  maaa 


reandaialesofthi 
ofSt.Uichaei.in  wbi{ 

attended  by  penitenla,  At  Oufjny  in  the  13th  century 
an  allar  and  pulpit  adjaiiied  tbe  chnnb  door.  Tbeit 
influence  ii  percepłible  in  Ihe  large  upper  cbapel  arer 
tbe  parch  at  l^iy-en-Yelay  and  Autun,  and  Ihe  Iribiine 
for  au  altar  at  ĆhaUl  Hoalagne,  Honreale,  and  Dijon, 
which  ire  aajd  t«  have  been  uaed  by  women  aml 
minalrela.    In  many  iualancea  tbe  riew  inio  the  nave 

The  Ciatenians  huilt  wealera  porcliea  deep  and  lonfji- 
todinal,  in  imitation  of  tbe  nartliex,  acconllng  to  the 
deaiie  of  Ht.  Beniard,  at  Tourr,  Moutier,  Charit«-auT- 
Loiie,  Fountaina,  and  Beaulieu.  At  Yezelay,  in  tbe 
13th  century,  the  porch,  of  two  baya  in  lenRlb,  fiirms  a 
nare  wiłh  aiilca,  lateral  galleriea,  and  a  tribune  for  an 
ałtar  orer  the  miniler  door.  In  many  Prench  pariah 
chorcbea  thia  plan  wai  followed  in  order  lo  aceooiTna- 
dale  tnoumera  at  funerala.  In  England  an  upper  cham- 
ber  aometimea  occura  orer  porchea,  aa  at  Soutbwell, 
Chriatchufcb  (Haniu),  and  in  pariah  churcbes  uaed  aa  a 
achool-roonj  or  a  chaplains'  or  watchers'  dormilory.  Pla- 
centia,  Parma,  and  Modena  hafe  porchea  of  two  stori 

In  the  frmign  exaniples  pilgrima  ar  penitenta  v 
marahalled  on  the  ground-fliwr  in  order  to  hear  an  i 
drcM  from  the  pulpit,  or  maae  aaid  at  tbe  upper  allar, 
wbile  those  wbo  came  from  a  dislance  found  abellcr  in 
these  vauliecl  porchea,  jnsi  aa  the  countiy  pcoplc  on  tbc 
erea  of  great  featival»  pata  Ihe  night  undcr  tbc  porticos 
of  Si.  Petec'»  at  Ronie.  At  Paulinielle,  cir.  I  IM,  there  ia, 
and  at  Sherbome  tbcre  wa^  a  large  parocbial  anle- 
chnrch.  At  Glaatonbury  and  Durham  the  Lady-chapel 
was  pUctd  in  a  umilar  pou^oo. 


e  |p«at  criminal. 
n-ed  A  rcAaoloff^j  a.  v. ;  Parker,  Glotary 
pf  A  rckitMurr,  a.  v. 

POTCbet,  JosRTU,  a  converted  Jen. 
flouriahed  in  Ihe  Htb  centurs'  in  Spain, 
and  by  hia  teaming  rendered  grcat  >erri<t 
to  tbc  Church  of  Chriat  in  tbat  day.  Ile 
was  acqnainted  wilh  Manim  (q.  v.),  Ihe 
putbor  of  Pu^o  Fidri,  and  tranicribeda  gieat  part  of  ii 
inlo  a  work  whicb  he  hlmaoif  compoecd  undet  Ibc  tille 
o(  Yidona  adciriai  tltbrieoi  (1&20),  and  wbicb  ia  one 
of  Ibe  ableat  polemica  of  tbc  Cbriatian  Churcb  agiitiu 
Judaiam.  See  U'Cric,  Ilitl.  oftkt  Rr/ormalioit  m  Spoai. 
p.6fl. 
FoTCiu*  FcsTL'8.    See  FEaTL'a. 

Frencb  Oratorian,  waa  bom  mm 
1636.  Profesur  of  Iheology  for 
lifty  years  al  ibe  school  founded  at  Saumur  by  ihe  Oii- 
torians,  he  waa  one  of  the  most  active  adrersaiia  of  the 
Ja[VBeniata,  and  publiabed  igainat  thcm  I^t  Smlmnifi 
dtSaiia-AasuiliRr  lurla  Gróre  (Lyoiih  1682.  i;00.4to> 
Allbough  hc  absiaint  from  alL  pcrsoiialilies,  bia  adrer- 
saries  ipoke  of  it  witb  Ihe  utmoac  contcmpl.  Abbt 
Uoujet  acknowledgea  roreq's  piely,  and  sai-s  that  he 

■ectarianism,  but  that  he  wrote  againac  Jaiiaenimi  be- 
cause  be  contidend  it  wrong.  He  wrote  ai  a  Irue  |»- 
lemic  againat  doclrineą  and  not  per^on^  Sec  Dujun, 
BOI.  dct  A  ut.  fccia.  da  ISiinu  Siiclt,  ii,  885. 

PoicnpJne.    See  Bitterh. 

Fordag«,  Joim,  an  English  mi-siic,  who,  wiih.laM 
Leade  and  Thomas  Bromley,  fouńded  Ihe  so-cłlkd 
'■  Philadelphian"  aocjety,  was  bom  in  London  in  ](W<. 
Ile  itudied  Iheology  and  medicine  at  O.iford,  and  he- 
came  a  curale  at  Keading:  but,  ifler  a  abort  pantorsK, 
was  aetiled  at  Ilradfleld,  in  Drrksbin.  From  Ihe  workt 
of  Bohme,  wbicb  Cbarlea  I  bad  cauaed  to  be  publiahcd 

Engliah,  Pordagc  derived  llic  gerraa  of  his  alrangi 
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Ig  from  the  extrcme  ofcburchlincss  to  tbe  miMM 
independcntiam  aa  waa  tbe  case  under  Cbarles  1  and 
Cromweli  ia  very  farorabtc  to  spuradic  ouibursta  of  fi- 
naticiam.  Hence,  as  Pordage  was  veiy  auscrplible  in 
Ibia  direction,  it  was  not  long  until  be  fonnd  hinwlf 
tbe  centrę  of  a  group  of  disciples.  Tbc  efleci  of  asw- 
ciation  waa  lo  intenaify  bis  dcluaion  and  lo  brighten  hii 
imagination.  Iliia  culmjnated  in  a  aeriea  of  Ihe  wild- 
est  prelendedly  aupematural  risions.  In  Ihe  nighl  of 
Jan.  3,  llifii,  be  aseumed  to  hBve  bad  Ihree  of  IbW. 
The  lirst  was  that  of  a  being  witb  clothc*.  beaid,  and 
hal,  wlio  drew  back  hia  bed-cnnaina,  and  Iben  mysie- 
rioualy  vaniabed.  Ilardly  had  Pordage  fallen  aileep 
again  when  be  eaw  a  giani  wilh  an  uprooted  trte  cm 
bis  aboulder  and  a  aword  in  bis  hand.  Hc  ihrew  tbe 
tree  to  ihe  eirlb,  and  Ihen  began  lo  wreatle  wilh  Por- 
dage, but  was  auccesafully  tesisted  by  tbe  latler  wilh 
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gpińtoal  ^Mpons.  The  Łbird  yimon  was  Łhat  of  an  im* 
mensę  dragon,  which  yoroited  fire  upon  him,  and  left 
bim  exhau5ted  upon  Łbe  iloor.  On  occasion  of  such 
Yisions  a  seauon  of  the  **  Pbiladelphianii"  waa  held. 
Tboee  in  attendance  also  now  fell  into  a  state  of  ecslasy, 
•nd  bad  ritions  of  the  hearenly  and  of  the  infernal 
world.  As  tbeae  yisions  continued  for  a  period  of  tbree 
weeks,  day  and  night,  Pordage  affirmed  tbat  they  coold 
not  be  merę  fanatical  imaginations,  but  were  a  beayenly 
admonition  to  tbem  to  break  off  from  the  world,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  complete  derotion  to  God.  But 
their  oieetings  called  for  the  interyention  of  the  police. 
The  matter  was  investigated,  but  led  to  no  otber  serious 
result  tban  the  deposition  of  Pordage  from  his  priestly 
Office.  A  yery  yenomous  book  was  now  written  against 
Pordage— />fefliofntti»  Meridianum  (Lond.  1655) — by 
one  Fowler,  a  preacher  tn  Reading.  Pordage  defended 
himself  in  Itmoceney  Appearing,  Thereupon  Fowler 
retorted,  with  fresh  accnsations.  in  a  new  yolume  (1656). 
Meantime  the  enthusiasts  had  gone  to  London,  but, 
dnven  away  by  the  plagne,  they  retumed  to  Bradfield. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pordage,  in  1670,  they  went  again 
to  London.  It  waa  now  that,  in  accordance  with  a  rision 
granted  to  Jane  Leade,  the  **  Philadelphians*'  became  an 
organized  society.  The  members  of  the  society  were 
to  live  aooording  to  the  laws  of  Paradisc.  Pordage 
opened  to  the  society  his  own  honse  in  London.  The 
membership  reached  near  a  handred.  Upon  these  the 
freqoent  yisions  of  Pordage  and  Leade  exerted  a  mag- 
netic  eifect.  In  the  close  of  1671  Pordage  fell  into  a 
truice,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  his  spirit,  breaking 
loose  from  his  sonl  and  body,  was  translated  to  the 
nountain  of  eternity,  lliere  he  saw  heayenly  and 
etemal  tbings  with  direct,  naked  yision. 

Pordage  Uys  daim  to  three  degrees  of  reyelation : 
(1)  Msions  placed  before  the  hnman  spirit  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet;  (2)  Illuminations  shed  directly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  imroortal  part  of  man,  making  him  to 
see  tbe  thoughts  of  the  Spirit;  (3)  Translations  of  the 
mortal  tpirit  into  the  yery  heart  of  the  Deity,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  bebold  and  read  the  secret  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  itself.  The  yolnminous  writings  of  Pordage 
contain  a  yery  elaborate  and  fantostic  system  of  mystical 
theology.  Throughout  he  daims  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Scńptnres;  he  simply  penetrates  below  the  letter, 
ind  onyeils  their  deeper  meaning.  Among  the  curios- 
ities  of  his  teaching  are  the  foUowing :  The  iromortal 
Bpirits  of  men  have  a  cylindrical  form,  and  resemble  a 
transparent  whiffof  mist;  their  moyements  are  as  rapid 
as  thoogbt;  they  can  trayerse  mountains,  rocks,  ocean, 
earth,  and  haye  about  the  size  and  contour  of  a  human 
body.  Angels  are  sexle88,  or  rather  they  are  man  and 
woman  entirely  merged  into  one  person — the  spirit  being 
the  małe,  aod  the  soul  the  female  element.  Adam  was 
slso  priroariiy  a  man-woman,  and  borę  within  himself 
the  faculty  of  procreation.  Christian  perfection  is  a 
sute  of  absolute  oelibacy,  in  which  the  soul  is  married 
to  tbe  heayenly  tophia, 

Tbe  whole  system  of  Pordage  claimed  to  rest  npon  a 
scries  of  supematural  yl»iona.  With  the  other  "  Phila- 
delpbians,"  he  regarded  the  actual  sUte  of  the  Church 
ss  one  of  ntter  degeneration,  and  as  incapable  of  refor- 
mation.  £ven  the  Quakers  he  regarded  as  among  the 
anticbristian  sects.  He  bclieyed  himself  called  to  or- 
gsnize  and  restore  the  primitiye  Church.  Up  to  his 
death,  Pordage  was  the  most  influential  of  the  *^  Phila- 
delpbians."  When  he  died,  in  1696.  the  society  seemed 
reidy  to  perish.  But  it  lingered  awhile,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  arL  Lrade,  Jane.  See  the  litera- 
tare  tbere  ąnoted.  See  also  Moreli,  Modem  Philoaopky, 
P.  213;  Mosheim,  Eecks.  Diet,  iii,  481 ;  Neal,  //wf.  of 
<*«  Pnriiant;  Haag,  Us  Dogmet  Chritiamesf  Blackey, 
Hut.  ofPhUosoph^,  ii,  414.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Pordenone,  GioyAinsi  Antonio  Licin(i)o  Rb- 
eiuo  DA,  generally  called  simply  «//  Ponfenowe,"  an 
Italian  painter  ot  great  oelebrity,*  was  bom  at  Porde- 
none,  in  Friuli,  in  1484.    From  the  vigor  of  conception, 


the  eleyation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execation  which 
distinguish  his  works,  it  has  been  presumed,  though  it 
is  not  certain,  that  be  frequented  the  school  of  Gior- 
gione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Titian,  he 
presumed  to  be  his  riyaL  Pordenone  chiefly  exoelled 
in  fresco.  His  composition  was  yery  simple,  his  heads 
rarely  speak  of  deep  passion,  and  his  chief  excellence 
was  color.  He  painted  ilesh  with  a  roaryeUous  soft- 
nesa.  His  portraits  were  fine,  and  he  frequently  rep-  • 
resented  seyeral  persona  on  one  canyas.  It  is  diflScuIt 
to  see  on  what  qualities  his  competition  with  Titian  is 
founded;  for  though  Pordenone  painted  lifelike  and  rich- 
toned  portraits,  and  grouped  his  compositions  in  a  spir- 
ited  manner,  he  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
with  Titian,  of  whom  he  professed  himself  in  such  dread 
that  he  painted  with  his  shield  and  poniard  lying  at 
his  side.  Certainly  the  saints  and  yiigins  of  Poidenone, 
which  hang  in  the  gallery  of  Yenice  beside  the  works 
of  Titian,  do  not  look  as  if  it  had  cost  the  latter  much 
trouble  to  distance  his  competitor.  As  Pordenone  prin- 
cipally  painted  frescos  in  North  or  Upper  Italy.  he  was 
known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil-paintings. 
His  most  splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  Santa 
Maria  deli'  Orto  at  Yenice,  representing  a  Som  iMraao 
Giustiniard  surrounded  by  other  Samts^  among  whom 
are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  SL  Augustine.  The  frescoa 
of  Pordenone  are  spread  oyer  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Friuli ;  some  are  at  Genoa,  Mantua,  and  Yenice,  but  the 
best-presenred  are  on  N.-T.  subjects  at  Piacenza,  and 
especially  in  the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  who  ennobled  him. 
Hercules  II,  duke  of  Mantua,  called  him  to  Mantua  to 
paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  madę  in  Flanders,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1539),  as  it  was  suspected, 
of  poison.  We  haye  yery  few  easel  pictures  by  Por- 
denone, and  those  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  gal- 
leries  are  oftentimes  proyed  not  to  be  his,  or  are  under 
so  much  doubt  that  it  is  unsafe  to  risk  a  list  of  them. 
The  Glory  of  S.  Lorenzo  Giuttimani,  in  the  Academy 
of  Yenice,  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  Much  has  been 
said  of  The  Woman  taken  in  AduUery,  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  but  it  is  so  repainted  (the  heads  of  the  Say- 
iour  and  the  woman  being  almost  new)  that  it  can  do 
little  honor  to  any  artist  of  the  16th  centnry.  Seyeral 
of  Pordenone*s  pictures  are  in  England.  In  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  is  a  colossal  figurę  of  ^4  n  ApoHle.  See  Mrs. 
element,  Jfandbook  of  PainUri^  SculpłorSy  etc,  s.  y. ; 
Radcliffe,  SchooU  tmd  Mattert  ofPaintinCj  p.  209  są., 
et  al.;  Yasari,  Lives  ofthe  PawUert;  Lanzi,  Hiatory  of 
Paintinff  in  Italy ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,8.y.     (J.  H.W.) 

Poree,  Charles,  a  noted  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1675.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1692,  and  flourished  as  a  trainer  of  youth  all  hU  life, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  no  man  eyer  exceeded  him  in 
this  work.  Yoltaire  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  eloquent 
after  the  style  and  ta&te  of  Seneca,  a  yery  beautiful 
poet ;  but  that  his  greatost  merit  consisted  in  inspiring 
his  pupils  with  the  love  of  leaming  and  yirtue."  He 
died  in  1741.    His  writings  are  of  a  secular  character. 

Porodakhsta  is  a  personage  of  the  Persian  my- 
thology,  the  father  of  the  famous  bero  Esheyand.  He 
is  to  be  one  of  the  assistants  of  Sosiash,  son  of  Zoroaster, 
in  his  great  work,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Porphyrlans  was  the  name  giyen  to  the  Arians  in 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Oinstantine  issued  in  the  3'ear 
325,  the  reason  stated  being  that,  as  they  had  emulated 
the  impicty  of  Porphyry  in  their  errors.  so  they  ought 
to  be  named  after  him  (Socrat  Uitt,  Eccles,  i,  6).  This 
decree  was  afterwards  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger,  who  ordered  that  the  Nestorians 
shonld,  in  a  ńmilar  manner,  be  called  Simonians.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  name  extended  much 
beyond  the  four  oomers  of  the  edicts  in  which  they  were 
giyen.  See  Baronius,  A  nnales,  ad  ann.  825,  y  oL  buuur, 
lxxxy. 
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Poiphyiy  (TIop^vpioc)f  a  celebrated  heathen  phi- 
losopher,  the  ablesŁ  espounder  and  defender  of  Ńeo- 
PlatonUm  as  taught  by  Plotinus  (q.  v.)ł  <i°^  o°®  ^^  ^^^ 
most  sagactoas  and  iearned  autagonisŁs  of  Christianity 
under  the  Roman  empire,  flourished  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  3d  cen  tury. 

Zi^e.— Porphyry  was  bom  A.D.  238.  Eonapius  and 
Suidas  (following,  no  doubt,  Porphyry  himself,  ViL 
Phi,  viii,  107)  in  their  biographies  cali  him  a  Tyrian; 
but  both  St.  Jerome  {Praf,  Epist,  ad  Gal,)  and  SU 
Chrysostom  {Homil,  VI  in  I  ad  Corinih.  p.  58)  term 
him  Barave(ón7Cf  a  word  on  the  fancied  correction  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  bas  been  unnecessarily 
expended;  some  imagining  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
some  term  of  reproach  (sucb  as  /3oravi(un7Cr  herb-eater^ 
pŁo9dvaTOCt  or  paXaviuynic),  The  morę  reasonable 
view  is  that  the  word  is  correct  enough,  and  describes 
morę  accarately  the  birthplace  of  Porphjnry — Batanea, 
the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  To  account  for  his  being  called 
a  Tyrian  some  have  sapposed  that  hc  was  originally  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  having  first  embraced,  and  after- 
wards  renounced  Christianity,  called  himself  a  Tyrian 
to  conceal  his  real  origin.  Ueumann,  making  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  text  of  Chrysostom,  supposed  that  Por- 
phyry falsely  assumed  the  epithet  BaTaynartiCf  to  in- 
duce  the  belief  that  be  was  of  Jewish  origin,  so  that  his 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  might 
haye  tbe  morę  weight.  Nonę  of  these  conjectures 
aeems  in  any  degree  probable.  The  least  improbable 
yiew  is  that  of  Jonsius,  who  is  followed  by  Fabricius, 
Brucker,  and  others,  that  there  was  a  Tyrian  settlement 
in  the  district  of  Batanea,  and  that  Porphyry  was  born 
there,  but,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  morę  important 
place,  called  himself,  and  was  called  by  others,  a  Tyrian 
(Brucker,  Hist,  CrU,  PhiL  ii, 240 ;  Harless,  Ad  Fabricius 
Bibl.Gr.Yj72b). 

The  original  name  of  Porphyry  was  Mcdchtu(Ma\xoCi 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  Mekk\  a  word, 
as  be  himself  tells  us,  which  signiBed  king.  His  father 
borę  the  same  name,  and  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
family  (Porph.  Vit,  Plot,  c  xvi).  Aurelins,  in  dedicating 
a  work  to  him,  stylcd  him  Ba<nKevc,  Tbe  morę  eu- 
pbonioos  name  llop^ópioc  (in  allusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  de%4sed  for  him 
by  his  preceptor,  Longinus  (Eunapius,  Porph.  p.  13; 
Suidas,  s.  v.).  Suidas  states  that  be  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diodetian.  Eunapius 
says,  morę  explicitly,  that  be  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Gal- 
lienus,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Aurelian,  and  Probus.  Por- 
phyry himself  tells  us  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  first  became  the  pupil  of  Plotinus,  which  was 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  {Vii,  Plot, 
iv,  99) ;  the  datc  of  his  birth  was,  therefore,  A.D.  233. 
£xhibiting  in  his  earliest  youth  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  ąuickness  of  mental  perception,  combiued  with  indica- 
tions  of  intellectual  vigor,  his  father  provided  the  very 
best  instruction  for  him,  especially  in  philosophy  and 
literaturę.  From  Porphyry  himself,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E,  iii,  19;  comp.  Proclus,  ta  Tim,  i,  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  vecy  young  he  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Origen.  This  could  not  have  been,  as 
some  have  imagined,  at  Alexandria,  for  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Porphyry  Origen  quitŁed  AIexandria, 
and  did  not  return  to  it  It  was  most  likely  at  Caesa- 
rea  that  Porphyry  attended  the  instructions  of  Origen. 
Eunapius  bas  been  charged  with  a  gross  blunder  in 
making  Origen  the  fellow-student  of  Porph>Ty ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  he  meaiit  the 
celebrated  Church  father  of  that  name.  Porpb^ny  next 
removed  to  Athens,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Apoilonius 
(Porph.  Qucest,  Horn,  25),  and  of  the  much-celebrated 
Longinus,  wbose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  skill  in  in- 
struction brought  him  scholars  from  all  parta  of  the 
then  ciyilized  world.  Under  his  tuition  he  received  that 
early  moulding  which  subeeąuently  secured  such  vigor 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  and  the  tutor  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  scholar  that  he  not  only  warmly 


commended  him,  but  applied  the  name  to  him  by  which 
alone  posterity  bas  known  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  went  to  Romę  to  study  under  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  bot  as 
that  philosopher  was  not  then  teaching,  Porphyry  re- 
tumed  to  the  care  of  his  former  preceptor.  At  the  sge 
of  thirty  he  went  again  to  Romę,  this  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  Antonina  of  Rhodes,  and  he  now  studied  philos- 
ophy with  the  great  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism,  and 
with  Plotinus*s  oldest  disciple,  Amelius  (  Vit,  Plot.  c.  iv). 
Porphyry  remained  six  years,  and  became  thoroughly 
attached  to  his  master — a  man  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary  understanding  and  yigorous  imagination, 
who  as  a  teacher  of  the  edectic  philosophy  capidile  of  fe- 
licitously  unfolding  the  sublime  ideas  of  Plato  had  ob- 
tained  a  great  reputation.  Under  such  guidance  tbe 
pupil,  by  naturę  weU  endowed  for  study,  and  led  on  hy 
his  zeal  for  distinction  and  acquirements,  very  soon  caioe 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  omaments  of  tbe 
schooL  He  wrote  and  disputed  with  great  freedom  and 
masterly  ability.  Tbus,  e.  g.,  when,  having  some  doabts 
respecting  a  dogma  which  Plotinus  had  incnlcated, 
Porphyry  hesitated  not  to  cali  the  pbiloeopbers  dicta 
in  question,  and  wrote  a  treatise  endeayoring  to  estab- 
lish  in  reply  on  tĘ^a  rov  vov  y^ifmiKi  tó.  roipraj  ho^uag 
to  get  a  rejoinder,  which  Amelius  wrote  by  reque»t  of 
Plotinus.  Porphyry,  still  unsatisfied,  again  wrote,  and 
was  once  morę  replied  to  by  Ameliua,  who  this  time 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  inqui5itive  puptL  PorphTTf 
now  evinced  his  manliness  by  a  public  recantation  of 
his  erroneous  criticisms.  This  generous  action  gained 
so  tboroughly  the  approbation  and  coufidence  of  Plotinis 
that  he  was  admitted  by  him  to  terms  of  close  intimacr, 
and  frequently  had  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  refuting 
opponents,  and  was  besides  intrusted  with  the  still 
morę  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging  the  writings  of  Plotinus  {ViŁ.  Plot,  viif  107; 
xiii,  115;  xv,  117;  xxiv,  139).  So  closely  did  Por- 
phyry apply  himself  to  these  studics  that  his  health 
became  impaired,  and,  naturally  of  hypochondriacal  dis- 
position,  a  cloud,  settling  into  confirmed  mdancbolr, 
was  cast  over  his  mind.  Wbile  in  this  state  he  fonned 
a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  hoping  by  this 
metbod,  according  to  the  Platonie  teaching,  to  release 
tbe  soul  from  the  prison  of  the  body.  From  this  mad 
design,  however,  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who 
advised  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  Complying  with  this  ad- 
vice,  Porphyry  recovered  his  bodily  vigor  and  serenity 
of  mind,  and  devoted  himself  to  authorsbipb  Hc  then 
wrote,  according  to  Eusebius  {HisL  Eccles.  vi,  19)  and 
Jerome  (jCatal,  ScripŁ,  Jliust),  his  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion  (see  below,  under  Works),  on  which 
account  St.  Angustine  (^Betract.  ii,  81)  styles  him  Sieu- 
lum  illum  cujtts  celeberrima  fama  tst,  The  notion  that 
this  work  was  written  in  Bithynia  is  quite  without  foun- 
dation,  being  merely  derived  from  a  passage  of  Lactan- 
tius  (v,  2),  referring  to  somebody  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  and  who  wrote  against  the  Oliristians.  and 
which  was  supposed  by  Baronius  to  refer  to  Porphyry. 
But  the  accouut  does  not  suit  him  in  any  respect.  It 
was  very  likely  about  this  period  that  Porphyry  took 
occasion  to  vi8it  Carthage.  That  be  also  went  to 
Athens  after  the  dcath  of  Plotinus  has  been  inferred 
(by  Holstenius)  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebios, 
where,  as  the  text  stands,  Porphyry  b  madę  to  spcak 
of  celebrating  the  birtbday  of  Plotinus  at  Athens  wiih 
Longinus.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however,  that  tbe 
reading  should  be,  as  Brucker  {L  c,  p.  148)  suggests, 
nXara>}/e(a,  and  that  the  incident  refers  to  tho  earlier 
part  of  the  life  of  Porph>Ty,  otherwise  the  allusion  will 
not  accord  with  the  hbtory  either  of  Porphyry  or  I^- 
ginus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyry  we  know 
very  little.  According  to  Eunapius  he  retumod  to 
Romę,  where  he  taught,  and  gave  freqaent  public  ex- 
hibitions  of  his  acquirement8  and  talenta  as  a  speaker, 
and  was  held  in  high  honor  by  the  senate  and  people 
till  he  died.    But  his  mind  again  lost  its  balance,  for  be 
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pretended  to  be  not  only  a  philosopher  '^endued  with 
superior  wisdom,  but  a  divine  peraon,  iavore<l  with  su- 
pematural  Communications  from  heaven.**  He  avers 
tbat  in  the  8ixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age  {Vit»  Pht,  c 
3cxiu^  be  bad  a  vLsion  of  the  Supremę  Intelligence,  the 
God  superior  to  all  gods,  witbout  an  image — tbe  result, 
as  Au^atine  thougbt,  of  the  agencj  of  evil  spirits,  but 
morę  probably  an  entire  fiction,  employed  to  offset  the 
supeniatural  elements  of  Christianity,  or  a  merę  phan- 
taśm  of  an  overwrought  brain.  Wben  probably  at  a 
somewhat  advanoed  period  of  his  life,  be  married  Mar- 
cella,  the  widów  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
8even  children  (Ad  Marc  1),  with  the  view,  as  be 
avowed,  of  snperintending  their  education.  About  ten 
months  after  his  marriage  be  bad  occasiou  to  leave  ber 
and  go  on  a  joumey;  and  to  console  ber  during  his  ab- 
seace  fae  wrute  to  ber  an  epistle,  wbich  is  still  exŁaut. 
The  datę  of  his  death  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exact- 
ness ;  it  was  probably  about  A.D.  305  or  306. 

His  PhUotophy. — ^It  appears  from  the  testimony  even 
of  antagonists,  and  from  what  we  have  left  of  Porpbyry's 
writings,  tbat  be  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  very 
exteiiaive  leaming.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  one 
rta»v  fŁakurra  ^ia0avwv  cat  iraai  yytMtpi fiuty f  kKfoc  rt 
ov  /uxpdv  ^offo^ac  irap  *'£XXi7<T(v  dirłvtiviyfifvov 
{Prcep,  Ev.  iii,  9) ;  and  Augustine  styles  him  **bominem 
noa  mediocri  ingenio  pneditum"  (De  Civ,  Dei,  x,  82 ; 
compk  3Łix,  22).  The  pbilosophical  doctrines  of  Por- 
phyrj  were  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  those 
of  his  master,  Plotinus.  To  tbat  system  be  was  ardent- 
ly  attached,  and  proved  himself  one  of  its  most  ener- 
getic  defendera.  His  writings  were  all  designed  direct- 
ly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate,  commend,  or  establLsh  it. 
His  rhetorical  training,  extensive  learning,  and  coropar- 
ative  cleamess  of  style,  no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the 
caase  of  his  scbool.  Tbus  Eunapius  ( Vita  Porpk,  p.  8, 
Boiss)  ascribes  to  Porphyry  as  his  principal  merit  tbat  by 
his  perspicuous  and  pleasing  diction  be  brought  within 
the  rangę  of  the  understanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine 
of  Plotinus,  wbich  in  the  language  of  its  author  bad 
seeooed  diificult  and  obscure.  Indeed,  Porphyry  lays 
himself  less  daim  to  originality  than  to  the  merit  of  an 
expo8itor  and  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  wbich 
he  regarded  as  identical  with  tbat  of  Plato,  and  sub- 
sfcantially  also  with  tbat  of  Aristutle.  Porphyry  is, 
neyertbeless,  charged  with  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions;  his  later  view8  being  frequently  at  yariance 
with  his  earlier  ones  (Eunapius,  Yit,  Porpk,  fin. ;  Euse- 
bius, Prap,  Ev,  iv,  10 ;  lambl.  ap.  Stobseum,  Ed,  i,  866). 
The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  found  in  tbe  vacil- 
latioD  of  his  view8  with  respect  to  theurgy  and  philoso- 
pby — a  Tacillation  wbich  would  doubtless  attract  the 
greater  attention,  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  generał 
tendencies  of  bis  age  and  scbool  tbat  he  ranked  phiJoso- 
phy  higher  than  tbe  theurgic  superstitions  wbich  were 
conoected  with  the  popular  polytheism.  With  the  lat- 
ter,  sonae  features  of  his  doctrines  bad  considerable  affin- 
ity.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  tbe 
corporeal  and  tbe  incorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter  over  tbe  former.  The  influence  of  the  incorporeal 
was,  in  his  view,  unrestricted  by  tbe  limits  of  spaoe,  and 
independent  of  the  accident  of  contiguity.  Wben  free 
from  intermbcture  with  matter,  it  is  omnipresent,  and 
its  power  unlimited.  His  doctrine  with  regard  to  ds- 
mon8.pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Over  both  them 
and  the  souls  of  the  dead  power  could  be  obtained  by 
enchantments  (De  A  bst,  ii,  88, 89, 41, 43, 47).  Yet  these 
notions  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  him  rather  in 
deferenoe  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  bis  times  than  as 
forming  an  essential  part  of  his  philosopby.  Though  at 
first  somewhat  disposed  to  favor  theurgy,  he  still  ranked 
pbilosophy  above  it,  considering,  with  Plotinus,  tbat  the 
tme  metbod  of  safety  oonsisted  in  the  purgation  of  the 
sonl  and  tbe  contemplation  of  the  etenial  Deity.  The 
increasing  value  set  upou  theurgy,  and  the  endeayors  to 
raise  it  aboye  philosopby  itself,  probably  produced  some- 
thing  Uke  a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  strengthened  the 


doabts  wbich  he  entertained  with  regard  to  the  popular 
superstition.  These  doubts  he  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Egyptian  prophet  Anebos,  in  a  series  of  ąuestions. 
The  distrust  there  expre68ed  respecting  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  gods,  diyinations,  incantations,  and  other 
theurgic  arts,  may  baye  been,  as  Ritter  belieyes  (Gach, 
der  PhUosophie,  iy,  678),  the  modified  opinion  of  his  later 
years,  proyoked,  perhape,  by  the  progress  of  tbat  super- 
stition to  wbich  at  an  earUer  period  he  bad  been  lesa 
opposed.  The  obsenration  of  Augustine  is,  doubtless,  in 
tbe  main  correct :  ^  Ut  yideas  eum  Inter  yitium  sacri- 
lege  curiositatis  et  philosophia  pcofessionem  fluctuasse, 
et  nunc  hanc  artem  tamquam  fallacem,  et  in  ipsa  actione 
periculosam,  et  legibus  prohibitam,  cayendam  monere, 
nunc  autem  yelut  ejus  laudatoribus  cedentem,  utilem  di- 
cere  esse  mundau»  parti  animse,  non  quidem  intelleo- 
tuali  qua  rerum  intelligibilium  percipiatur  yeritas,  nul- 
las  habentium  similitudines  corporum,  sed  spirituali, 
qua  rerum  corporalium  capiantur  imagines.'*  The  let- 
ter to  Anebos  called  forth  a  reply,  wbich  is  still  extant, 
and  known  under  the  title  Ilept  Mvtrrffpiiavt  and  is  the 
production  probably  of  laroblicbus  (q.  y.). 

So  many  are  the  yariations  of  Porphyry  in  his  philo- 
sophic  yiews  from  those  of  Plotinus,  tbat  Porpbj^ry  must 
really  be  assigned  to  a  dass  of  his  own  rather  than  called 
an  exponent  of  Plotinus.  Not  only  did  Porphyry  popa- 
larize  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus,  but  be  distin- 
guisbed  it  by  the  morę  practical  and  religious  charac- 
ter  wbich  be  gaye  to  the  system.  Understanding  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion,  wbich  was  fast  super- 
seding  the  national  creeds,  he  feit  the  necessity  for  an- 
tagonizing  it  He  therefore  undertook  to  spiritualize 
the  old  creeds,  and  to  barmonize  them  with  philosopby 
by  treating  them  as  symboUc.  He  perceiyed  tbe  national 
craying  for  a  theology  (Farrar,  p.  57)  wbich  rested  on 
Bome  diviue  authority,  or  reyclatiun  from  tbe  world  in- 
yisible  (comp.  Augustine's  criticism  on  him  in  De  Civ^ 
Deij  X,  c  9, 11, 26, 28) ;  and  heuce  he  drew  such  a  system 
from  the  real  or  pretended  answers  of  oracles  in  bis 
iripi  rrjc  Łk  \oyiniv  ^tkotro^ac,  of  wbich  fragmenta 
exi8t  in  Eusebius  and  Augustine  (Fabricius,  BibL  Gr, 
y,  744).  Heathens,  it  would  seem,  bad  consulted  oracles 
on  this  yery  subject  of  Christianity;  and  it  is  these,  the 
genuineness  of  wbich  may  be  doubtcd,  tbat  he  uses. 

The  end  of  pbilosopbizing,  according  to  Porphyry,  ia 
the  salyation  of  tbe  soul  (ly  riję  >fa;x^c  owTripia),  The 
cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  soul,  in  its  desires  after 
tbe  Iow  and  base,  and  not  in  the  body  as  such  (Ad Marc. 
29).  The  means  of  deliyerance  from  evil  are  self-puri- 
flcation  (Ka^<ipcic)  through  asceticism  and  tbe  pbilo- 
sophical cognition  of  God.  To  diyination  and  theurgical 
initiations  Porphyry  conceded  only  a  subordinate  signif- 
icance ;  in  bis  later  years,  especially,  he  was  instant  in 
waming  his  foUowers  against  their  misuse  (see,  in  par- 
ticular,  his  epbtle  to  Anebos,  the  Egyptian  priest).  He 
acknowledged  one  absolute,  supremę  Deity,  wbo  is 
to  be  worsbipped  with  pure  words  and  though ts  {Ad 
Marc  18).  He  also,  howeyer,  distinguisbed  two  classes 
of  yisible  and  inyisible  gods,  the  former  being  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  and  consequenŁly  neither  eternal  nor 
immutable  (De  A  htt,  ii,  84,  36,  87^9).  He  also  distin- 
guisbed between  good  and  eyil  dfemons,  and  beld  tbat 
tbe  latter  onght  to  be  appeased,  but  tbat  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  philosopher  to  free  himself  as  much  as 
poesible  from  eyerything  placed  under  the  power  of  evil 
dsmons.  For  tbat  reason,  among  others,  he  rejccted  all 
animal  sacrifices  {De  Abtt,  ii,  d%,  39,  43).  The  ascetic 
tendency  of  his  philosopby,  as  connected  with  his  ex- 
alted  ideas  of  tbe  power  of  reason,  wbich  is  superior  to 
naturę  and  the  influence  of  daamons,  conduced  to  raise 
him  aboye  the  superstitions  tendencies  of  his  age ;  tbe 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  his  yiew,  superior  to 
all  impressions  from  witbout.  The  object  of  the  philos- 
opher should  be  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  desires  of  or  dependence  on  tbat  wbich  is  ex- 
temal,  such  appetites  being  the  most  hateful  tyranta, 
from  wbich  we  should  be  glad  to  be  set  free,  eyen  with 
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Łhe  I088  of  the  wbole  body  (A  d  Marc,  34).  We  shonld, 
ŁhereforCi  restrain  our  seiuual  desires  aa  much  as  poań- 
ble.  U  was  mainly  in  this  point  of  yiew  that  he  rejecŁ- 
ed  all  enjoyment  of  animal  food  (see  Bemays,  Theatoph, 
Schr,  uber  Frómmigkeif,  mit  krit,  u,  erki,  Bemerk,  zu 
Porph,  Schr,  Ober  Enthaltsamkeit,  p.  i-38).  Thongh 
bad  genii  have  sonie  power  over  us,  yet  through  abstU 
nence  and  the  steady  resistance  of  aU  disturbing  infla- 
ences  we  can  pursiie  the  good  in  spite  of  them.  If  we 
could  abstain  frono  yegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  he 
thought  we  should  become  still  morę  like  the  gods  {De 
A  bsi,  iii,  27).  It  is  by  means  of  reason  oniy  that  we  are 
exalted  to  the  supremę  God,  to  whom  nothing  materiał 
should  be  offered,  for  everything  materiał  is  unclean 
{De  Ahtł,  i,  39,  57;  ii,  34;  /Id  Marc,  Ib),  He  distin- 
gnishes  four  degrees  of  yirtues,  the  lowest  being  poliii- 
cal  virtue,  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  who  moderates  his 
paasions.  Superior  to  this  is  puri/ymg  rirtue^  which 
completciy  sets  the  soul  free  from  affections.  Its  object 
is  to  make  us  resemble  God,  and  by  it  we  become  dse- 
roonical  men  or  good  dsemons.  In  the  higher  grade, 
when  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and  the  soul,  man 
becomes  a  god,  till  at  last  he  lives  only  to  reason,  and  so 
becomes  the  father  of  gods,  one  wiih  the  one  Supremę 
Being  {Sent,  34).  Porphyry  appears  to  have  taught  (in 
his  6ix  books  ir^pi  vXi}c)  morę  distinctly  than  Plotinus 
the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  the  super- 
sensuous,  and  proximateIy  from  the  soul  (Procl.  in  Tim, 
p.  109, 133, 189).  The  doctrine  that  the  wurld  is  without 
beginning  in  time  was  defended  by  Porphyry  against 
the  objections  of  Atticus  and  Plutarch  (ProcL  tu  Tim, 
p.ll9). 

His  A  ttcKkt  against  Chruitam/y. — Porphyry  has  es- 
pecial  interest  for  us,  however,  not  so  much  as  a  philos- 
opher  of  the  New-Platonic  school,  great  as  he  was  as 
such,  but  as  the  ooastnictor  of  a  new  philoeophy,  the 
aim  of  which  was  not  mcrely  speculation  and  the  en- 
chantment  of  reason,  but  its  acceptance  as  a  national 
creed,  and  its  dcthronement  of  Christianity.  When 
madę  aware  that  his  system  could  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish  all  that  he  desired,  he  left  the  apologetic  domain, 
and  became  the  most  deterroined  of  heathen  polemics 
the  world  ever  beheld  or  Christianity  ever  encountered. 
Lucian  and  Celsus,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  had  yainly 
striren  to  stay  the  risiug  fortunes  of  the  GospeL  He 
now  came  forward  to  attempt  the  death-grappie,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  madę  a  most  yigorous  effort 
to  retriere  a  sinking  cause,  to  tum  back  the  tide  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  reinstate  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplc  of  the 
Koman  empire  the  principles  of  an  effete  religious  sys- 
tem, of  a  waning  and  insufficient  philosophy.  As  al- 
rcady  indicated  above,  Porphyrj'  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able  powers  of  mind  and  of  high  culture,  of  a  calibre 
altogether  above  that  of  Lucian  and  Celsus.  Lucian, 
though  endowed  with  keen  wit,  was  a  careless  jester, 
imd  Celsus,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Gospel,  offcen  reminds 
us  of  the  yulgar  gibes  and  ribald  remarks  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  but  nothing  of  this  is  found  in  Porphyry. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  he  assumes  a  dig- 
nity,  an  eleyation  of  tonę,  an  apparent  candor  in  the 
treatmcnt  of  his  subject,  akin  to  that  of  the  judge,  who 
is  supposed  impartially  to  suryey  the  whole  field  of  ey- 
idence,  and  to  give  weight  to  no  doubtful  statements,  to 
no  specions  argiiroents.  Undoubtedly  honest  in  his  con- 
rictions  and  in  his  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
master,  he  brought  the  resoupces  of  a  great,  a  cultured 
mind  (o  bear  against  the  morę  yulnerablc  pointa  of  the 
Christian  system,  tesŁing  it  by  wcapons  of  the  highest 
temper.  Porphyry  certainly  enjoyed  a  yantage-ground 
in  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belonged.  Pla- 
tonism,  as  aiready  suggested,  approximated  roore  nearly 
than  any  of  the  othcr  philosophic  systems  of  antiquity 
to  the  eleyated  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  But  during 
the  past  century  or  two,  while  Christianity  had  been 
Bpreading  through  the  Roman  world.  this  philosophy, 
under  the  teachings  of  Plotinus,  had  been  drawing 

'^rer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  tnso- 


mnch  that  to  a  casoal  obserrer  the  two  streants  of 
thooght  and  specolation  seemed  likely  to  unita  and 
flow  on  in  a  ńngle  channeL  Like  Christianity,  Pli- 
tonism  opened  a  spiritiial  world  superior  to  that  of 
sense,  and  reyealed  a  Supremę  Being,  if  not  absdlutelj 
free,  yet  capaUe  of  giying  sbape  to  the  yisible  as  tbe 
architect  of  the  uniyerse.  It  awakened  also  m  man  tbe 
consciousness  of  the  supematural,  the  diyine,  so  thit 
man  was  attracted  towarda  the  supremę  spiritual  exist- 
ence,  was  permitted  to  haye  cognition  of  fellowsbip 
with  it ;  not  absorbed  on  the  one  band  in  the  deptbs  of 
the  infinite  spirit,  nor  sunk  on  the  other  into  the  mate- 
riał The  one  radical  point  of  separation  between  tbe 
philosophy  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  Church  seemed 
to  be  the  yiews  of  matter  entertained  by  the  former— 
that  it  was  etemal,  and  the  seat  of  eyil  in  oppodtion  to 
God.  But  eyen  this  yiew  was  softened  as  the  system 
came  in  contact  with  the  GospeL  Plotinus  held  tbst 
the  eyil  principle  is  only  apparent,  and  that  only  tbe 
good  has  a  subśtantial  and  permanent  existence.  lite 
opposers  concluded  that  as  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  entirely  igiiored  or  disproyed,  the  pbilo- 
sophical  system  must  be  brought  upon  the  same  plat- 
form as  a  rival  of  the  Gospel. 

All  former  attacks  against  Christianity  had  prored 
futile  because  the  Gospel  could  claim  supematural  ori- 
gin,  and  demonstrate  its  daims  by  tbe  rcsponse  which 
its  teachings  found  in  the  deptbs  of  tbe  human  souL 
Instead,  therefore,  of  denying  the  grand  cthical  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  eyangelical  scheme,  Porphyry 
sought  supematural  surroundings  for  his  own  mtem, 
and  then  moyed  in  boid  attack  against  the  supematiml 
in  Christianity,  seeking  to  disproye,  not  ihesub^anaoi 
the  Gospel  teachings,  but  the  records  in  which  thst 
substance  is  deliyered — an  attack  so  generał  in  oiir  d«y 
aroong  the  disbelieyers  of  the  supematural  claims  of 
Christianity.  See  Rationalism.  Porphyry'8  coune 
was  in  all  respects  a  noyel  one.  Indeed,  it  was  the  re- 
yerse  of  that  pursued  by  all  other  opponents  of  the  nev 
religion  who  had  preceded  him.  By  them  the  facts, 
the  records  of  the  Gospel  were  acknowledgcd,  but  rbe 
facts  were  held  to  be  wrong,  and  to  haye  been  prodoced 
by  an  unauthorized  agency,  to  haye  been  the  work  of 
magie  or  charms ;  now  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  h«s 
conyinced  the  enemy  that  the  method  of  attack  alford- 
ing  any  hope  of  success  b  the  direct  one  against  the 
authority,  the  inspiration  of  the  documents  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  by  the  trenchant  knife  of  criticism  these  sup- 
ports  could  be  cut  away,  the  system  would  be  left  to 
sink  down  upon  a  leyel  with  philosophy,  with  all  merely 
human  systems  of  speculation. 

Of  the  naturę  and  merits  of  the  work  by  Porphyiy 
against  Christianity  it  is  not  easy  to  judge,  as  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  He  is  reputed  to  haye  written  it  ibout 
the  year  270,  while  in  retirement  in  Siciiy.  It  was  enti- 
tled  K  ara  Xf>t(ma vwv.  In  A.D.  485  all  the  copies  estant 
were  bumed  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  its  cont4?nts 
are  only  preseryed  to  us  in  part  by  the  lengtby  ex(ract9 
madę  of  it  in  the  numerous  refutations  which  were  pub- 
lished  by  Łhe  Christian  apologists  of  the  early  Churcb. 
The  entire  work  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  but  only  con- 
ceraing  five  of  these  is  Information  thus  aiTorded.  From 
these  we  leam  that  the  first  book  of  his  work  draggęd 
to  light  some  of  the  discrepancies,  real  or  supposed,  in 
Scripture.  •  The  exaroination  of  the  dispnte  between 
Peter  and  Paul  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  ad- 
mixture  of  human  ingredients  in  the  bod}'  of  apostolie 
teaching.  His  third  book  was  directed  to  the  subject 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  especially,  with  some  incon- 
sistency,  against  the  allegorical  or  mystical  tendency 
which  at  that  time  marked  the  whole  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Alexandrian  fathers.  The  allegorical  method 
coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  OrienUl  in- 
stinct  of  s3*mbolisro,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  human 
mind.  But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christiana  it  b«ł 
been  sanctified  by  its  use  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  and 
had  beoomo  aasociated  with  the  apocryphal  literaniR 
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of  tbe  Jewish  Ghurch.    It  ia  traceable  to  a  mora  lim- 
iteU  exteiit  iii  the  iiispired  wńters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  iii  musi  uf  the  fatbcrs;  but  in  tbe  scbool  of 
Alesanciria  it  was  aUopted  as  a  formal  fiystem  of  inter- 
pretatioii.    U  m  thia  allegorical  system  wbich  Porphyiy 
attacked.     He  aaeaulted  the  writings  of  tbose  who  bad 
fancifuUy  allegorized  the  Old  Testament  in  tbe  pious 
dcsire  of  finding  Christianity  in  e^ery  part  of  it,  in  spite 
of  historie  conditions;  and  be  bastily  drew  tbe  iufer- 
ence,  with  sometbing  Uke  tbe  feeling  of  doubt  wbich 
rash  interpretationa  of  propbecy  are  in  danger  of  pro- 
dacing  at  tbis  day,  tbat  no  consistent  sense  can  be  put 
upon  tbe  Old  Testament,     His  fourth  book  was  a  criti- 
cism  on  tbe  Mosaic  bistory,  and  on  Jewisb  antiquttie8. 
But  tbe  most  important  books  in  bis  work  were  tbe 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  wbich  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  in  tbese  be 
detected  some  of  tbose  peculiarities  on  wbich  modem 
criticism  bas  employed  itself,  and  arrived  at  tbe  conchi- 
sions  in  reference  to  their  datę  revived  by  the  Engliab 
deist  Collins  in  the  last  oentury,  and  by  many  German 
critics  iu  tbe  present.    It  is  well  known  tbat  balf  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  historie,  balf  prophetic.     Eaeh  of 
these  parta  is  distinguiabed  from  similar  portitius  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  by  some  pecnliarities.     Porpbyry  is  not 
recorded  as  noticing  any  of  tbose  wbich  belong  to  tbe 
historie  part,  unless  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  tboory 
of  the  book  being  originally  written  in  Greek,  tbat  be 
detected  tbe  presencc  of  tbose  Greek  words  in  Nebu- 
cbadnezzar*8  edicts  wbich  many  roo<lern  critics  bave 
contended  could  not  be  iutroduced  into  Chaldsea  antę- 
cedently  to  the  Macedonian  conąuest,    The  peculiarity 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  prophelical  part  is  its  apoea- 
lyptic  tonę.     It  looks,  it  bas  been  said,  bistorical  rather 
than  prophelical.     Definite  event8,  and  tbese  in  a  dis- 
tinct  cbain,  are  predicted  with  tbe  precision  of  bis- 
torical Darrative;  whereas  most  propbecy  is  a  morał 
sermon,  in  wbich  generał  morał  predictions  are  given, 
with  specific  historie  ones  interspersed.     Nor  is  tbis, 
which  is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  oceasional  prophe- 
cles  elaewbere,  the  only  peculiarity  alleged,  but  it  is  af- 
firmed  also  tbat  the  definite  character  ceases  at  a  par- 
ticular  period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
down  to  wbich  tbe  yery  campaigns  of  the  Seleucid  and 
Ptolemaic  dynasties  are  noted,  but  subseąuently  to 
which  the  prophetie  tonę  becomes  morc  rague  and  in- 
definite.    Hence  the  oonjectnre  bas  been  hazarded  tbat 
it  was  written  in  tbe  reign  of  Antiochus  by  a  Palestin- 
ian  Jew,  who  gathered  np  the  traditions  of  DanieFs  life 
and  WTote  the  recent  bistory  of  his  country  in  eloqucnt 
language  in  an  apocal^^tic  form,  wbich,  afler  the  liter- 
sry  faabion  of  his  age,  be  imputed  to  an  ancien t  seer, 
paniel;  definite  up  to  tbe  period  at  which  be  composed 
it,  indefinite  as  be  gazed  on  the  futurę.    It  was  tbis  pe- 
culiarity, tbe  supposed  ceasing  of  the  prophecies  in  tbe 
iMok  of  Daniel  at  a  definite  datę,  which  was  noticed  by 
Porphyry,  and  led  him  to  suggest  the  theory  of  its  au- 
thorship  Just  named.     He  seems  also  to  have  entered 
into  some  examination  of  tbe  specific  prophecies,  for  be 
objecta  to  the  application  of  the  words  "  the  abomina- 
tion  of  desoUtion"  to  otber  objects  than  tbat  which  he 
coMiders  its  original  meaning  (see  Jerome  on  Matt 
^xir,  15).    These  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  erit- 
»cal  acuteness  of  Porphyry.    A  few  otber  traces  of  Por- 
pnyTy'8  yiews  remain,  which  are  of  less  iroportance,  and 
•«5  levelled  against  parts  of  the  New  Testament :  e.  g. 
the  change  of  purpose  in  our  bleased  Lord  (John  vii), 
Jerome,  voL  iv,  pt,  ii,  p.  621  (/PtW.  adv.  Pelaff.);  Ep. 
(101)  ad  Pammack,    Several  are  giyen  in  Holsten. 
^^*'-  ^orphyr,  p.  86)],  tbe  reasons  wby  the  Old  Eeon- 
Ja  •V*'  **">5»tcd  if  divine  [August.  £pift.  (102,  olim 
«i  Benedict.  ed.  1689),  ii,  274,  where  six  ąnestions 
***  named,  some  of  which  oomc  from  Porphyry] ;  the 
joestion  what  became  of  the  generations  which  liyed 
^w>re  Christianity  was  proclaimed,  if  Christianity  was 
J»e  only  way  of  salration :  obieetions  to  the  seyerity  of 
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myBtery  of  an  infinite  punishment  in  requital  for  finite 
sin  (August  Retract,  bk.  ii,  c  31,  vol.  i,  p.  53,  cop- 
ceming  Matt.  yii,  2).  His  objeetions. are  nor.  it  will  be 
obseryed,  founded  on  quibbles  like  tbose  of  Ćelsus,  but 
on  instructiye  literary  characteristics,  many  of  which 
are  greatly  exaggerated  or  grossly  misinterpreted,  but 
still  are  real,  and  suggest  difficulties  or  inquiries  wbich 
the  best  modem  theologieal  critics  haye  honorably  felt 
to  demand  candid  examination  and  explanation. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  reply  to  such 
a  critique  as  Porphyr}'  adopted,  and  it  may  be  said  tbat 
be  neyer  was  answered  as  he  sbould  haye  been.  Tbe 
reply  which  Origen  madę  to  Celsus  set  aside  all  the  ob- 
jeetions of  the  heathen  disputant,  but  the  thirty  sepa- 
rate  repUes  to  Porphyry,  among  which  tbe  best  are  tbose 
by  Metbodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apoliinarius,  very  insufiS- 
ciently  solve  the  intricate  and  deep  problems  proposed 
by  tbe  most  successful  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism. 
Tbat  he  madę  a  profound  impression  on  the  Church  is 
secn  in  the  fact  tbat  to  all  Christiana  bis  name  became 
hatcful,  odious,  tbe  synonym  for  all  tbat  is  vile  and 
dangerous  in  unbelief,  like  tbat  of  Turk  or  Moslem  or 
Papist  in  later  ages.  When  Constantine  wished  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  Arians,  he  only  bad  to  at- 
taeh  to  them  the  epithet  of  Porphyńan.  Tbat  name 
carried  in  it  a  Satanic  import,  a  heayy  curse,  able  to 
sink  to  irretrievable  infamy  any  individual  or  sect  who 
borę  it.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  bas  taken  place  re- 
specting  the  assertion  of  Socrates  (//.  E,  iii,  23),  tbat 
in  his  earlier  years  Porphyry  was  a  Christian,  and  tbat, 
haying  been  trcatcd  with  indignity  by  the  Christians, 
he  apostatized,  and  reyenged  bimself  by  writing  against 
them.  The  authority  is  so  slight,  and  the  improbabil- 
ity  of  tbe  stor>'  so  great  (for  it  does  not  appear  tbat  any 
of  bis  antagonista  charged  him  with  apostasy,  miless  it 
was  Eusebius),  wbile  it  may  so  easily  bave  ańsen  from 
the  fact  tbat  in  bis  early  youf  h  Porphyry  was  instructed 
by  Origen,  tbat  it  may  confidently  be  rejected.  An 
able  summary  of  tbe  arguments  on  both  sides  is  giyen 
by  Drucker  (ii,  251,  etc).  A  doubt  bas  been  raised  as 
to  tbe  identity  of  the  assailant  of  Christianity  with  tbe 
Neo-Platonic  pbilosopber,  but  it  is  totally  without  foun- 
dation. 

Other  Works, — Of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Por- 
phyry the  following  are  extant:  1.  \\v^ayvpov  f3toc; 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  larger  bistory 
of  pbilosopbers.  2.  Ilepi  Jl\wrivov  fiiov  Kai  Tifę  rć^e^ac 
rwv  /3tj3Xiafy  avroi;.  See  Plotinus.  3.  Uipi  onro- 
XnC  ^^  lfi}lwx*itv%  in  four  books,  dedieated  to  his  friend 
and  fellow-disciple  Firmus  Castrieius.  4.  Fragmenta  of 
his  epistle  TJpbc  'ArcjSoź  ritv  AiyOirrioy,  Large  ąnota- 
tions  from  tbis  work  are  madę  by  Eusebius  in  his  /Vw- 
paratio  Ercmgelica,  5.  Hp^  rd  yotiró.  d^opfiai.  6. 
*OfiriptKd  ZriTńfiarat  addressed  to  Anatolius.  7.  Ilepi 
Tov  lv  *0^vaai,i(f.  TufV  Nt;fi^u)v  dvrpov,  a  fanciful  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  description  of  the  caye  of 
the  nymphs  in  the  Ocfyunfj  showing  both  the  ingenuity 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porpbyrj'  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  autborities  of 
all  kinds  into  their  seryice,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  scbool.  8.  A  fragment  from  a  treatise  Ilepi 
Srwyóc,  preseryed  by  Stoboeus.  9.  Eitraywyrjf  ot  Ilepi 
r&v  rritrre  ^vwv^  addressed  to  Chrysaorius^  and  writ- 
ten by  Porphyry  wbile  in  Sicily.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  10.  A  commentaiy 
on  the  Cafepories  of  Aristotle,  in  ąnestions  and  answera. 
11.  Some  fragments  of  a  commentar}'  on  AristotIe*s 
books  Uepi  ^ffucfic  aKpoćumac.  12.  A  commentary  on 
tbe  Harmomca  of  Ptolemaeus,  leaying  off  at  tbe  seyenth 
chapter  of  the  second  book.  13.  Htpi  vpofx*^iac  (see 
Yilloison,  Anecd,  Grasca,  ii,  108-118).  14.  Scholia  on 
the  Iliad,  preseryed  at  Leyden  among  the  books  and 
papers  of  Is.  Yossius.  A  portion  of  them  was  publisbed 
by  Yalckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  Ursinu8'8  Vity;il,  with 
a  copious  account  of  the  scholia  generally.  Other  scho- 
lia on  the  liiady  preseryed  in  the  Yatican  library,  weie 
publbhed  by  Yilloison  {Anecd.  GrcBca^  ii,  266,  etc),  and 
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in  his  edidon  of  the  Iliad,  15.  Portions  of  a  commen- 
taiy,  appareotly  on  the  Ethict  of  Aristotle,  and  of  one 
on  the  Organon,  16.  Two  books  on  the  philoeophy  of 
Plato  were  affirmed  to  be  extant  by  Gesner.  17.  An 
epistle  to  hU  wife  Marcella.  This  piece  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  published 
at  Milan  in  1816.  The  ietter  is  not  quite  complete,  as 
the  end  of  the  MS.  is  mutilated.  The  contents  of  it  are 
of  a  generał  philosophical  character,  designed  to  incite 
to  the  practioe  of  virtae  and  self-restraint  and  the  study 
of  philosophy.  The  sentiments  are  a  little  obscure  here 
and  there,  but  many  of  the  niaxiiD8  and  remarks  ex- 
hibit  great  wisdom,  and  a  oonsiderable  depth  of  very 
parę  religious  feeling.  Porphyry  considers  soirow  to  be 
a  morę  wholesome  discipline  for  the  mind  than  pleasures 
(c.  7).  With  great  energy  and  some  eloquence  he  urges 
the  cultivation  of  the  sotil  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
preferenoe  to  attention  to  the  body.  His  yiews  of  the 
Deity,  of  his  operations,  and  the  right  modę  of  contem- 
plating  and  worshipping  himf  are  of  a  very  exalted 
kind|  some  reminding  the  reader  strongly  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptares.  The  laws  under  which  man  is  placed 
he  distinguishes  into  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  and 
marks  out  their  respectire  prorinces  with  oonsiderable 
beauty  and  cleamess.  18.  A  poetical  fragment,  from 
the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  Ilept  Tffc  U  Xoymv 
^ikoffo^ac,  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
work.  19.  An  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblot  of  Ptole- 
m«us  is  also  attributed  by  some  to  Porphyry,  by  others 
to  AntiochuB.  The  iiriTouoc  dtriyrifnę  cfc  Tdc  ra^' 
*Outlpov  ir\dvac  rov  'Ocv<r<riioc,  the  production  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  has  also  been  attributed  by  some 
to  Porphyrj-. 

Besidcs  these  we  hare  mention  of  the  following  lost 
worka  of  Porphrry:  20.  Ilepc  dyoA/iorcuy  (Enseb. 
Prap,  Ev,  iii,  7 ;  Stob.  EcL  Phys,  i,  25).  21.  ntpi  dvó- 
iov  4wxfic  (August  De  Civ,  Dei,  x,  910,  etc).  22. 
n^c  Tov  fiiay  itpou  ri^y  IWiWuipoc  Kai  'ApurroriXovc 
aipifXiv  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Ilop^.).  23.  A  commentary  on 
Aristotle*s  treatise  liipi  ipfiriv(iac  (Boethius,  ad  ioc  ii). 
24.  Tlpóc  'ApiffrorćXf}v,  irept  rov  ityat  tĄv  ł//vx^v  iv- 
r£Xe'xcmv  (Suidas).  25.  'E^rjyriaic  Titv  ranyyopiu^y, 
dedicated  to  Gedalius  (EusUth.  Ad  Jl,  iii,  293).  26. 
Uipi  dpx^v  (Suidas).  27.  Uipi  AtFut/iarwy  (ibid.).  28. 
Iltpi  Tov  yv(i>^c  atavróv  (ibid.).  29.  rpafifiariKai  dxo- 
pioL  (ibid.).  80.  A  reply  to  the  Apoiogy  for  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  Vit, 
Plot,  15).  31.  'EmypdfAfAOTa  (EusUth.).  32.  IT^pi 
rov  l^'  ffftiPj  dedicated  to  Chrysaorius  (Stob.  EcL).  38. 
A  treatise  against  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Zoro- 
aster  (Porph.  Vi/,  Plot,  16).  34.  Jlfpi  dtii,kv  iyofidrutp 
(Suidu).  35.  Eic  ró  &toi^dtrrov  mpi  Kora^fniatę 
Kai  diro^ff(%jc  (Boethius  in  ArisL  De  Interpr.),  86. 
Bic  TÓ  BovKvitdov  irpooifiioy,  vpóc  'ApumiStfp  (Sui- 
das). 87.  ITepi  i6ewv,  wpbc  \oyytvov  (Porph.  yit.  Plot, 
20).  88.  'O  upóc  ydftoc,  a  poem  compoeed  for  the 
birthday  of  Plato  (ibid.  15).  39.  Eic  n^  roi;  'loi;Xia- 
vov  XaXSaiov  piX.o<ró^v  i<rropiav  (Suidas).  40.  Eic 
tĄv  MipovKiavov  Tixyfiv  (ibid.).  41.  'O  irpóc  Nf/fiip- 
Ttov  \6yoc  (CyrilL  c  Julitm.  iii,  79,  etc.).  It  appears 
to  hare  boen  a  treatise  on  the  providence  of  God. 
42.  "Ort  i^uf  roi)  vov  iffitmiKt  ró  yótifia  (Porph.  Vit, 
Plot.  18).  43.  TTepJ  rrjc  *Ofifipov  ^oco^ac  (Suidas). 
44.  Ilcpi  riję  i^  'Ofii)pov  cu^^ciac  twv  /3a9iXćti»y,  in 
ten  books  (ibid.).  45.  Ilepi  irapaXtKeififiivii*v  rtp 
iroiffry  óyofidruty.  This  and  the  two  pr«ceding  were 
probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  46.  ITept  rwy 
Kard  lUvSapov  rov  NeiXov  injywy  (ibid.).  47.  Com- 
mentaries  on  several  of  the  works  of  Plotinus  (Eunap. 
ViL  Pofph,),  48.  E#c  róv  £o0i(m|v  rov  IWdrwyoc 
(Boethius,  De  Diris,  Pmf.).  49.  ^ófŁfŁtKTa  (fjr^/iara, 
in  seven  books  (Suidas).  50.  Td  tic  r6v  Tifiaioy  inro- 
fiyfifŁaTa,  a  commentary  on  the  Tiautut  of  Plato  (Ma- 
crobi  In  Somn,  Scip,  ii,  3;  Produs,  Ih  Timaum),  51. 
llipi  vXffCf  in  stx  books  (Suidas).  52.  ^iXóXoyoc  i<rro- 
pia,  in  five  books  (ibid. ;  Euseb.  Prap,  Ev,  x,  3,  who  ; 
ąootes  a  passage  of  some  length  from  the  first  book).  j 


53.  ^i\wro^oc  toropia,  in  four  books,  a  work  on  the 
lives  and  doctrinea  of  philosophers  (Socrates,  łf.  £.  iii, 
23 ;  Eunap.  Pr,  p.  10).  54.  Ilept  V^x^C*  in  five  \»aks 
(Suidas;  Euseb.  Prtgp,  Ev,  xiv,  10).  55.  Ucpi  rw 
^X^C  Swdfitwy  (Stob.  Eclog,), 

See  Eusebius,  Dem,  Evang,  iii,  6 ;  Fabridus,  BSL 
Grac  V,  725,  etc;  Holstenius,  De  Vita  et  Saiptii  Por- 
phyrii;  Ritter,  Getck,  d,  Phiioa.  iv,  666  są.;  Lardner, 
Credibiliły  ofthe  Gotp,  Hist,  pt.  ii,  eh.  xxxvii;  Jortin, 
Reniarka,  ii,  889;  Schaff,  Ch,  //tV.  i,  190  8q.;  Nesnder, 
Ch,  Iłitt,  i,  170  Bq. ;  UUman,  in  8tvd, «.  Krit,  1854 ;  Ne- 
ander,  Dogmas^  i,  85,  202;  ii,  467;  Donaldson,  Gretk 
IM,  ch.  liii ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  MoraU,  i,  344 
sq.;  Degerando,  Hitt,  de  la  Philog,  iii,  388  tą,;  Yale- 
rien  Parisot,  Diiserłatio  hitloriea  de  Porphyrio  (l^ó); 
Ueberweg,  HiH,  of  Philos,  i,  251  8q.;  Mosheim,  fliM, 
of  the  First  Three  Centuria,  ii,  108  sq. ;  TkeoL  Qwir- 
lerfy,  1865,  i,  59 ;  Bevue  des  Deuz  MondeSj  May  15, 1866, 
p.  436;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Frtte  Thongkł,  pu  56  są.; 
Journal  of  Speculati»e  PhHosophy,  vol.  iii.  No.  1«  art. 
iii;  Fisher,  The  Begimwtgs  of  Chrisłiainły  (N.  T.  1877, 
8vo),  p.  178  8q.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  ani  Roman 
Biog,  and  Mythol,  (of  which  laige  nae  has  been 
madę). 

Porrće,  Gilbkbt  dk  la.    See  Porreta^l 

Porreta,  Margareta,  one  of  the  numerous  rictims 
of  religious  intolerance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom  in 
Hainault,  and  published  at  Paris  a  book  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  decision  ofthe  theologians  who  examined  it, 
contained  a  number  of  errors  and  herestea,  "et  inter 
csteras  (hnreses)  quod  anima  annihilata  in  amore  con- 
ditoris  sine  reprehensione  conscientis  vel  remorsu/M/^jf 
et  dAet  natune,  quidquid  appetit  et  desiderat  conccdere.** 
These  errors  the  foolish  woman  refused  to  retract,  and 
as  she  also  scomed  the  excommunication  Yisited  upoo 
her  by  the  Inqut8ltion,  the  Church  delivered  her  up  to 
the  secnlar  arm  for  execution.  At  the  stiike  she  is  said 
to  have  changed  her  mind,  and  to  have  died  with  great 
signs  of  repcn  tance ;  but  for  this  we  have  only  the  tosti- 
mony  of  the  priesta  who  attended  her  in  her  last  houn 
as  her  persecutors. 

Porretani,  a  name  for  the  foUowers  of  Gilbert  de 
LA  PoRRĆE,  bishop  of  PoiticFs,  a  metaphysical  divine 
of  the  12th  century,  who  held  opiuions  respectiog  tbc 
personality  and  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  analo- 
gous  to  those  of  the  Letratheits  or  Damianists  of  the 
6th  oentury.  Porretanus  attempted  to  distanguish  the 
dirine  essence  from  the  Deity,  and  the  properties  of  tbe 
three  dlvinc  Pcrsons  from  tbe  Persona  theni8elves,  not 
in  reality,  but  by  abstraction.  In  consequence  of  these 
distinctions,  he  denied  the  incamation  ofthe  divine  nat- 
urę, respecting  which  he  ventured  to  set  forth  the  prop- 
osition,  "Quod  Divina  natura  non  esset  incamata.** 
Porretanus  was  accused  by  two  of  his  clergy  of  teach- 
ing  blasphemy,  and  at  their  instigation  St.  Bernanl 
brought  tbe  matter  before  Eugenius  III,  the  pontiff,  who 
was  then  in  France.  The  case  was  discussed  first  in  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  A.D.  1147,  and  then  in  the  Coundl 
of  Rheims,  which  was  held  in  the  following  \*ear.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Porretanus  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  council  and  the  pope.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  iarge  party  was  formed  by  Porreta- 
nus, but  some  are  spoken  of  under  his  name  as  bis  fol- 
lowers.  See  GaUia  Christiana^  ii,  1175;  Harduin,  Co»- 
ciL  VI,  ii,  1297 ;  Mausi,  CoiiciL  xxi,  712. 

Pont,  JouANN,  a  Latheran  minister,  was  bom  Dec. 
11, 1668,  at  Oberkotzau,  not  far  irom  Hof.  In  1689  be 
went  to  Leipstc  for  the  study  of  theology.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Malchow,  near  Berlin ;  in  1704 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  aa  preacher  at  Friedrichswer- 
der  and  Dorotheenstadt;  in  1709  he  was  madę  couit- 
preacher,  and  in  1712  provo6t  of  St  Nicolai,  paator  pri- 
marius,  and  inspector.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1728,  having 
occupied  sińce  1717  the  poeition  as  oounsellor  ofoonsia- 
tory.  Of  his  many  writings,  nonę  is  so  well  known  as 
his  hymn-book,  published  in  1713,  and  which  ia  ttill  ifl 
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086  in  8ome  cbuicbes  At  Berlin.  See  Jocher,  Gdehrtm~ 
LexiboH,  8.  v. ;  W iner,  Handbuch  der  theołog.  Literatur, 
p.  113  tnd  index;  Koch,  Getck  des  deutsehen  Kirchen- 
liedeSf  iv,  297  8q.;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  KirckengtMch. 
(7th  ed.)  §  166, 2 ;  Staudt,  In  gdUliche  FUhrung  (Stuttg. 
1850) ;  Bachmann,  Zur  Getchkhte  der  Berlmer  Gesang- 
hucher  (BerL  1856) ;  id.  Die  Getangbik^er  BerluCs  (ibid. 
1857).     (R  P.) 

Port  is  Łhe  renderiog  in  Neb.  ii,  18  of  tbe  Heb. 
tha^arf  ■ISO,  dsewbere  rendered  "gate"  (q.  v.),  as 
twice  in  tbe  same  yene.    Tbese  gates  of  tbe  cities,  and 
the  onoccupied  spaoes  on  whicb  tbey  opened,  senred  in  all 
Hebrew  anŁiqoity  for  places  of  pablic  assembling  of  tbe 
citizens  (comp.  tbe  forum,  óyopd,  of  tbe  Greeks  and 
Konuułs).    In  tbe  £a8t  tbis  is  stUl  tbe  cnstom,  tbe  gates 
taking  tbe  place  of  tbe  ooffee^bouses  and  otber  places  of 
lesoTt  among  tbe  Western  nations  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  1  Sam. 
iv,  18;  ix,  18;  Job  xxix,  7;  Jer.  xxxvii,  7).    Thcre  tbe 
people  came  togetber  in  great  numbers  wben  any  public 
calamity  occurred  (2  Mace  iii,  19),  tbere  tbe  judges 
heaid  caiises  and  oompbunts  (Deiit.  xxi,  19  Bq. ;  xxii, 
15  są.;  Isa.  xxix,  21;  Job  xxi,  21;  Psa.  cxxvii,  5; 
Amos  V,  12,  15;  Zecb.  viii,  16;  Prov.  xxii,  22),  and 
tbere  deeds  wbicb  required  legał  sanction,  especially 
important  oontracts,  were  performed  (Gen.  xxiii,  10, 18 ; 
Deut  xxv,  7 ;  Rutb  iv,  1, 11 ;  comp.  tbe  early  Germans, 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechlsalterthumer,  p.  104  8q. ;  and  see 
Uost,  MarokkOf  p.  239).    Tbere  prtnces  stood  to  receive 
homsge  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  but  see  below),  or  for  public 
discussion  of  important  affairs  (1  Kings  xxii,  10),  and 
markets  were  beld  in  tbe  vicinity  (2  Kings  vii,  1 ;  Ar- 
vieux,  Nachr,  v,  186;  RosenmUUer,  MorgetiL  vi,  272; 
Jscobi,  De/oro  in  portis  [Leips.  1714],  in  Ugolino,  Thes, 
Tol.  xxv).     At  tbe  gate  public  announcements  were 
madę  (Jer.  xvii,  19;  Prov.  i,  21;  viii,  3).     Idolatries, 
too,  were  sometimes  practiced  berę  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8), 
just  as  in  Catbolic  cities  altars  are  placed  at  tbe  gates. 
Oa  tbe  wbole,  we  must  consider  tbe  gate,  not  as  a  merę 
port  or  entrance,  but  as  a  strong  defence,  and  as  con- 
nected  witb  an  open  place  witbin ;  perbaps  even  witb 
bencbes  (Host,  Marokho,  ut  sup.).    Tbey  were  barred 
witb  strong  bolts  and  posts  [see  Crrr],  and  often  built 
over  (2  Sam.  xviii,  83)  witb  watcb-towers  (ver.  24  sq.)> 
Gate-keepers  are  meutioned,  at  least  in  Jemsalem,  witb 
aoHie  political  duties  and  powers  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13 ;  Neb. 
xiii,  19).    On  tbe  otber  band,  in  2  Sam.  xv,  2  (and  per- 
baps in  xix,  8),  tbe  allusion  is  not  to  a  city  gate,  but  to 
that  of  a  palące  in  tbe  royal  city;  and  in  Esth.  iii,  2; 
Dan.  ii,  49,  tbe  word  b  used,  according  to  a  usage  still 
customary  in  tbe  East,  for  tbe  king*s  oourt  (aula  rtgia, 
in  Latin,  is  a  similar  synecdocbe ;  comp.  also  tbe  Ara- 
bie Gate  of  Rashid  for  court,  in  Elmacin,  Nist,  Sarac, 
p.  120;  see  Ludeke,  TUrŁ  Reich,  i,  281).    To  sit  at  tbe 
palące  door  or  gate  (Estb.  ii,  19,  21 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  9, 13  sq. ; 
vi,  10),  among  tbe  Persians,  was  to  wait  in  tbe  bali  or 
Testibule  of  tbe  king.    Not  only  courtiers  and  attend- 
anta,  but  even  bigb  officers  of  tbe  govemment  were 
found  tbere  (Herod,  iii,  20), — Winer.    See  Door. 

Porta,  Baocio  delia,  morę  generally  known  as 
Fra  Bariolomeo,  an  Italian  monastic  of  tbe  Doroinican 
order,  distinguisbed  as  a  painter  of  tbe  Florentine  scbool, 
and  macb  noted  for  bis  intimate  relation  to  Raffaelle  and 
tbe  otber  Umbrian  painters  of  bis  time,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
vignano,  not  far  from  Florence,  in  1469.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Cosimo  KoaeUi  in  Florence,  and  Iived  near  the  gate 
of  S.  Piero,  from  wbicb  circurostance  bis  name  of  **  Della 
Porta'*  was  derived.  We  bave  no  detailed  narrative  of 
bis  yootbful  life,  except  tbat  be  was  early  brougbt  under 
RoselU'8  tuition,  wbere  be  formed  a  dose  friendsbip  witb 
Hariotta  Albertinelli,  bis  asaociate  student,  and  sbowed 
mch  natural  and  artistic  proclivities  towards  "  sweetness 
and  light*"  tbat  tbe  beauty  of  bis  Madonna  faces  and  tbe 
sanny  fervor  of  bis  ooloring  won  tbe  approbation  even 
of  tbe  eritical  Florentines.  He  acquired  sucb  great 
famę  tbat  be  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  fresco  of 
The  Last  JudgmenŁ  in  tbe  convent  of  S^  Marco,  about 


tbe  time  wben  Savonaiola  went  to  Florence  to  preaeh 
against  tbe  sinfolness  of  tbe  city.    Bartolomeo  became 
tbe  eamest  friend  of  tbe  preacber,  and  was  so  carricd 
away  by  bis  influence  tbat  be  buraed  all  bis  studies  and 
drawings  of  profaue  subjects,  and  tbose  wbicb  repre- 
sented  nudę  Ćgures.    He  abandoned  bis  art,  and  spent 
bis  time  in  tbe  society  of  tbe  entbusiast     Wben,  at 
lengtb,  Savonarola  was  seized,  tortured,  and  bumed, 
Bartolomeo  took  tbe  vows  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  left 
bis  unfinisbed  pictures  to  be  completed  by  Albertinelli. 
During  four  years  be  led  a  most  austere  life,  never 
toucbing  bis  pencil.    His  superior  finally  commanded 
bis  practice  of  tbe  art,  and  be  resumed  it  witb  languor 
and  entire  want  of  interesL    About  tbis  time  Raffaelle 
arrived  in  Florence.    He  was  tben  but  twenty-one  years 
old,  yet  was  already  noted  as  a  gieat  painter.    He  via- 
itedtbe  friar^s  celi,  and  tbe  conseąuence  was  a  deep 
friendsbip  between  tbe  two^  to  wbicb  tbe  world  owes  tbe 
afcerworks  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.    Baf&elle  instructed  bis 
monastic  friend  in  perspective,  and  be  in  tum  gave  new 
ideas  of  drapery  to  Raffaelle.    Fra  Bartolomeo  was  tbe 
first  to  employ  lay  ligures  in  tbe  study  of  drapery ;  be 
also  imparted  to  Raffaelle  bis  modę  of  coloring.    Tbe 
examination  of  tbe  works  of  tbese  painters  will  prove 
tbat  from  tbis  time  botb  of  tbem  produced  morę  excel- 
lent  pictures  tban  tbey  bad  done  before ;  tbe  friar  bad 
caugbt  an  intellectual  grace  from  bis  young  friend,  and 
RaffaeUe  bad  advanced  in  color  and  draper}\    About 
1508  Fra  Bartolomeo  was  allowed  to  go  to  Yenice, 
wbere  bis  coloring  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1513 
be  went  to  Romc.    Tbis  visit  was  doubtless  a  deep  joy 
to  bim,  but  tbe  beauties  of  wbat  be  saw  so  far  exceeded 
bis  imaginations  tbat  be  seems  to  bave  been  stupeficd ; 
be  madę  no  attempt  to  equal  or  excel  tbe  artists  about 
bim,  and  only  commenced  two  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  wbicb  Raffaelle  fiuisbed  after  bis  return  to  Flor- 
ence.   Wben  once  morę  in  bis  convent,  Bartolomeo 
sbowed  tbe  benefit  be  bad  received,  and  executed  some 
of  bis  most  important  works,  among  wbicb  are  a  MoT' 
riage  ofSt,  Catharme,  now  banging  in  the  Louvre,  and 
tbe  unfinisbed  Conoeptitm  of  tbe  UfflzL    But  it  is  in  his 
later  days,  wben  bis  mind  bad  broadened  and  strengtb- 
ened  and  bis  toucb  grown  firm,  tbat  we  find  sucb  mas- 
terpieces  as  tbe  Pieta  of  tbe  Pitti — tbe  most  purely 
beautiful  Pieta  ever  paiuted;  The  Presenłafion  in  the 
Tempie,  at  Yienna;  and  The  Madonna  delia  Afiset-i' 
cordia,  now  at  Lucca,  and  considered  by  many  as  bis 
most  important  work.    It  bad  been  said  that  be  could 
do  notbing  grand :  be  now  painted  tbe  St.  Mark,  whicb 
is  in  tbe  Pitti  Pałace,  and  is  so  simply  grand  as  to  be 
compared  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  art    He  lived  only 
four  years  after  going  to  Romę,  and  died  at  a  time  wben 
his  powers  seemed  daily  increasing.    His  cbaracter  was 
impressed  on  aU  his  works.    Wben  Savonarola  was 
seized.  Porta  bid  bimself,  and  vowed  tbat  if  be  escaped 
be  would  become  a  monk.     Tbis  want  of  courage  and 
energy  in  bis  naturę  we  must  admit;  but  be  was  entbu- 
siastic,  devout,  and  loving.    His  saints  and  virgins  are 
tender,  mild,  and  fuli  of  sweet  dignity,  and  if  we  cbar- 
acterized  bis  pictures  in  one  word,  boliness  is  wbat  we 
sbould  use,  for  it  is  tbat  wbicb  tbey  most  expre8S.    His 
boy-angels  were  beautifuUy  painted,  and  bis  representa- 
tions  of  arcbitecture  were  ńcb  and  grand.    His  works 
are  rare.     Tbe  Louvre  bas  two  of  bis  pictures,  and  tbe 
Berlin  Museum  one;  but  be  is  best  studied  in  Florence, 
wbere  tbe  larger  number  of  bis  works  remain.    See  Mrs. 
element,  Bandbook  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc,  s.v.; 
Meeban,  Lufcs  ofthe  Most  Eminent  Painters,  dc,  ofihe 
Order  of  St,  Dominie  (Dublin,  1852,  2  vols.  12mo),  voL 
ii,  cb.  i-viii ;  Raddiffe,  Schools  and  Masters  ofPainting 
(N.  Y.  1877),  p.  120  sq.,  et  aL;  Scblegel,  jSsthetic  and 
Afiscelłaneous  Notes,  p.  7  sq. ;  Taine,  Trarels  in  Italy 
(Florence  and  Yenice),  p.  158  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Porta,  Conrad,  a  Lutberan  divine,  was  bom  in 
1541  at  Osterwick,  near  Halberstadt  Having  completed 
his  studies,  be  was  called  in  1566  as  rector  to  Osterwick. 
In  1567  be  went  as  conrector  to  Kisleben;  in  1569  be 
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was  madę  deacon  of  St  Nicolai;  in  1675,  pastor  of  SS. 
Peter  aud  Paul  and  aasessor  of  the  consifltory,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  the  spiritual  wanta  of  tbe  Church 
of  the  Holy  Gbost  and  lecŁiuing  at  the  Cyronasium. 
When  in  1572  tlie  Flacian  controverBy  took  place,  be 
sided  with  the  Eisleben  theologians  against  Spangen- 
berg.  Porta  died  in  1585.  He  wrote,  PaMot-ałe  Lu- 
theri  (Eisleben,  1582): — Oratio  de  assidua  Uciione 
operum  iMheri  (ibid.)i  etc.  See  Winer,  Iłandbuch  der 
theolog,  LUeratur,  ii,  29;  Jócher,  Gełehrten^Lezikon,  s.  v. 

(ap.) 

Porta,  Egidio  di,  a  Koman  Catholic  monastic, 
flourished  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation  move- 
roent  of  the  IGth  century.  He  had  earty  taken  tbe 
black  cowl  of  tbe  Augustiuians,  moved  thereto,  as  be 
himself  tells  us,  "under  the  impulse  of  a  certain  relig- 
ioiis  feeling,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  For 
Beven  yeani  be  discharged  the  office  of  a  preacher  of  tbe 
Word  of  God  in  deep  ignorance ;  then,  enligbtened  by 
the  writings  of  tbe  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli,  wbich  Prov- 
idence  had  thrown  in  bis  way,  be  imparted  tbe  knowl- 
edge  of  tbe  truth  to  his  brethren  of  tbe  same  convent. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  we  can  leam  nothing  of  bis 
personal  bistory  beyond  tbis  period. 

Porta,  Ouglielmo  deUa,  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
tbe  16tb  century.  was  a  noted  followcr  of  Michael  An> 
gelo.  His  most  important  work  was  tbe  monument 
to  Paul  HI  in  the  tribunc  of  St.  Petcr'8.  Two  statues, 
of  Peace  and  A  hundance^  wbich  formerly  madc  a  part 
of  tbis  work,  are  now  i  u  tbe  Farncse  Palące. 

Porta,  Simon,  an  Italian  pbilosopber  of  tbe  first 
balf  of  tbe  16Łh  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
and  is  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  Magia  Aa- 
turalis  (Naplcs,  1589,  and  sińce).  In  1512  tbe  Lateran 
CouncU  condemned  both  those  wbo  taught  tbat  tbe  hu- 
roan  soul  was  not  immortal  and  those  wbo  asscrted  that 
tbe  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men.  It  condemned 
also  the  philoeopbers  wbo  affirmed  that  these  opinions, 
aithough  contrary  to  faith,  were  pbilosopbically  true. 
It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to  refute  all  beret- 
ical  doctrines  to  wbich  they  might  alludc,  and  probib- 
ited  the  clergy  from  studying  philosophy  for  a  coune 
longcr  tban  five  years.  Indeed,  Arerroism  as  early  as 
the  13tb  century  had  become  bostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  in  1271,  and  again  in  1277,  it  was 
condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
wbo  caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct 
propositions.  Among  these  were  the  following :  "  Quod 
sermones  theologici  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis.  Quod  nihil 
plus  scitur  propter  scire  tbeologiam.  Quod  fabulte  et 
falsa  sunt  tn  legę  Cliristiana,  stcut  et  in  aliis.  Quod  lex 
Christiana  impedit  addisccre.  Quod  sapientes  mundi 
sunt  pbilosophi  tantum.*'  Kotwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation  of  the  Church,  these  ideas  secmed  to  have 
taken  hołd  of  the  pbilosophical  mind  of  tbe  age,  and 
long  continucd  to  find  favor  among  teacbers  and  stu- 
dents.  Like  his  preceptor,  Pomponatius,  Porta  wrote,  in 
agreemcnt  with  the  Alexandrian8  on  tbe  question  of 
immortality,  a  work  entitled  De  rerum  naturalibus prin- 
cipiUf  de  anima  et  mente  summa  (Flor.  1551).  Among 
otber  works  of  Porta,  we  mention  De  humana  mente 
cUsjyuiałio  (1551):  —  De  dolore: — An  homo  bontu  vel 
malut  rolensfat  (1551).  He  died  in  1555.  See  Ueber- 
weg,  Hx§ł,  of  Philoa,  ii,  14,  467. 

Porta -Łeoue  {^^2^^  ^>^^)i  Abraham,  also 
calleil  A  rje  A  braham,  a  Jewisb  sarant,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1542.  He  belunged  to  a  family  wbich  e^celled  in 
mcdical  science  to  such  a  dcgree  tbat  one  of  tbe  mero- 
bers  of  tbe  family  was  employcd  as  physician  in  the 
service  of  king  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples  and  duke  Ga- 
leazzo  Maria  Sforza  of  Mailand.  Abraham  received 
an  excellent  cducation,  and  attended  tbe  lectures  at  tbe 
University  of  Pavia,  wbere  he  especially  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galenus,  and  the 
Arabie  writers.  In  tbe  vcar  1568  be  received  the  doc- 
torate  and  bccame  a  meraber  of  tbe  medical  coUege  at 


Mantua.  He  died  in  tbe  year  1612.  Porta-Leone  takei 
a  prominent  place  in  Jewisb  literaturę,  as  be  is  the  ao- 
thor  of  tbe  0*^^^219111  *^I39Ó,  an  extensive  work  on  Jew- 
ish  antiquities,  in  wbich  be  minutely  treats  on  theTein- 
ple  and  its  structure — the  holy  of  bolies,  the  altar,  candl^ 
stick,  table,  m usic,  etc.  Tbe  wbole  is  dirided  into  ninctj  j 
sections,  to  wbich  is  appended  a  list  of  ninety-eight 
works,  wbich  be  perused  for  bis  work,  and  an  essay  on 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc.  Tbis  cxcellcnŁ 
work,  wbich  is  now  Tery  scarce,  was  first  publisbed  is 
the  year  1612.  A  Latin  translation,  wbich  Wagenspn 
pronounoed  a  **iibrum  optimum,"  *'antiquitate8  Juda- 
icas  solide  expUcautem,"  ''libnim  aureum,"  and  Me- 
nasseb  ben-Israel  as  an  "  ingeniosum  opus,"  was  pub- 
lisbed by  Ugolino  in  bis  Thetaurua  anHJuiłaiwn  ta- 
crarum  (voL  ix,  xi,  xiii,  xxxii).  Iken  used  Leonc's 
work  in  his  antiąuities  to  a  great  extont,  and  be  promised 
a  translation  of  the  wbole,  wbich  never  appeai^  See 
FUrst,  B&L  Judaica^  iii,  114  są.;  De  Roasi,  Dizionario 
ttorico  deffli  Autori  Ehrei  (German  transL),  p.  2G8  Gq.; 
Wolf,  Bik,  Tlehr,  i,  iii,  iv,  68;  Jahrimch  fiir  Getekkkte 
der  Juden  u,  des  JudenthumSy  ii,  845  są. ;  Wolf,  Stiidin 
zur  Jubeffeier  der  Wiener  Umver$iłat  (Wien,  1865), 
p.  172 ;  Delitzscb  and  Zuuz,  Addit,  ad  Cod,  BihL  Senat. 
(Lips.),  xxvit     (B,  P.) 

Portable  Altars  (natica^  gestatoria,  iiineraria), 
During  the  Crusadcs  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  who 
took  part  in  them  carricd  an  "itinerant  altar."  The 
portable  altar-stone  or  table  was  used  on  unconsccrsted 
altars  in  prirato  chapels.  Bede  roentions  a  oonsecrated 
table  in  lieu  of  an  altar.  Tbe  monks  of  St  Denis  car- 
ried  a  table  of  wood,  coyered  with  a  linen  doth,  in 
Charlemagne*s  campaign  against  tbe  Saxon8.  Tbere 
were  examples  also  of  stone,  metal,  and  terra-cotta. 
The  reposoir  is  used  in  the  street  to  rest  the  Sacnment 
on  in  the  procession  of  the  Fetę  Dieu  in  France.  One 
is  preserved  at  Santa  Blaria,  in  the  portico  d'  CampiteHi ; 
and  another,of  carved  porpbyry,  at  Conąnea,  cir.  llOd. 
See  Alt  Alt. 

Portable  Bella.  Hand-bells  were  of  Celtic  oiigin, 
and  were  used  in  Brittany,  in  St.  Patrick'8  time  in  Ire- 
land,  aod  in  that  of  St,  Selio  in  Wales.  Unlike  the  smali 
altar-belLs,  wbich  were  sąuare,  tbese  were  hexagonal  or 
oval,  without  clappers,  like  tba  original  cloc,n8uallTof 
bronze,  and  sometimes  Jewelled,  being  regarded  as  spe- 
cially  sacred,  and  poaaesaed  of  miraculous  powera,  aa 
St.  lltyd's,  the  beli  of  Armagh  of  the  dose  of  tbe  lirh 
century,  tbe  golden  beli  of  St.  Senanua,  St.  Evio*s 
at  Monastereren,  wbich  was  tied  with  a  chain  to 
prerent  ita  automatic  flight,  and  uaed  as  an  ordeal  for 
swearing  criminals  by  the  justices  of  Munster.  The 
cloc  was  cylindrical,  and  in  the  8tb,  9th,  and  lOth  cen- 
turies  often  gemmed.  At  Caerleon,  in  Waks,  the  bangu 
was  used  at  a  funeral  recently.  Hand-beUs  are  pre- 
aenred  at  Perros,  Guirec,  and  St.  8ymphorien*s,  Cotes- 
du-Nord.    See  Belu 

Portali,  Aktoine,  a  Frcnch  priest  noted  for  his  n- 
lation  to  the  "  Congregation  of  F^ests  of  tbe  Mission," 
wbich  body  he  joined  immediateh*  aflcr  thetr  institation 
by  Yincent  de  Paul,  flourished  in  tbe  first  balf  of  the  17tb 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  bistory,  but 
be  is  reputed  to  bave  been  not  only  PauFs  first  compan- 
ion,  but  also  bis  most  devoted  coadjutor.  See  Jervi5, 
Hist.  o/the  Church  o/France,  i,  320  są. 

Portal  (i.  e.  acant-portait)^  an  arcbitectural  term, 
designatcs  an  extemal  canopy  raised  in  front  of  tbe 
principal  doors  of  a  church  by  way  of  sbclter,  whereaa  a 
porch  is  a  projecting  outwork  independent  of  the  door. 
See  PoRCif.  Tbere  are  fine  examples  of  portals  in 
the  catbedrals  of  Hheims,  Paris,  St.  Ouen*8,  and  Kouen, 
Amiens,  Sems,  Senlis,  and  Bourges,  Westminster,  and 
of  smaller  dimensions  at  churches  in  Salisbury,  Ucb* 
field,  and  Yerona  and  otber  Italian  towna.  *^  Pennilees 
porch,"  tbe  resort  of  beggars,  was  the  local  name  of  tbe 
cemetery-gato  of  Wells. 
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Portas  ve8tra8  aotemUds.  Thia  U  the  begin- 
ning  of  one  of  the  few  Ascension  bymns  which  we  have 
in  the  Latin  language.  '^Notbing  is  poorer,"  says 
Trench,  "throughout  the  whole  Christian  Church  tban 
the  bymnology  of  the  Ascension.  £ven  the  German 
Protestant  hymn-book,  so  incomparably  rich  in  Passion 
and  Resorrection  and  Pentecost  hymns,  is  singularly  ill- 
famished  with  tbese.  .  .  •  The  Latin  forms  no  excep- 
tion ;  it  does  not  poasess  a  single  first-rate  hymn  on  the 
Aaoension."  Thia  hymn,  which  strangely  euougb  bas 
neyer  fuund  its  way  into  any  of  the  morę  modern  colleo- 
tions  of  Latin  hymna,  nins  tbus : 

"  Portas  Teatras  etemales, 
Trlamphules,  prlncipales, 

AngelK  attolUte. 
KJa,  tolllte  aictatam, 
Yeiiit  Dominos  Tirtatom, 

Rex  ctemse  gloriie." 

An  English  transUtion  is  given  by  Benedict  in  The 
Jłymn  ofHUdAert,  etc,  p.  81  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  for  the  orig- 
inal  copy,  see  Trench,  Śacred  Latin  Poetry^  p.  172  sq. 

PortatUd  Alt  ARB  is  the  name  of  a  9quare  portabk 
atone  framed  in  wood,  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  a  cross,  and  the  cavity  of  which  re- 
ceives  the  relics.  The  portatile  is  consecrated  by  tbe 
biahop,  and  can  be  used  after  this  ceremony  for  the  par- 
pose  of  aaying  mass  in  priTate  chapels.  See  Portable 
Altars. 

Portative8  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  candle- 
sticka  aaed  in  churchea  and  carried  by  band. 

Porteoua  Mob.    This  tragical  incident  is  intro- 
duccd  here  from  its  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland.     Some  new  custom-taxes  were  felt 
to  be  odious  and  galling  in  Scotland,  aud  revenue-offi- 
cers  were  specially  obnoxious  in  some  of  the  seaports. 
Two  men,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  had  robbed 
the  coUector  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife,  were  apprchended 
and  condemned.     Some  atteropts  to  break  out  of  Jail, 
after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  them,  had  prored 
abortire.     On  the  Sabbath  before  the  execution  the 
cńminalft,  aa  usual,  were  taken  to  church,  under  custody 
of  four  aoldiers  of  the  city  gtiard,  when,  as  the  congrega- 
tion  waa  dismissing,  Wilson,  laying  hołd  of  two  of  the 
soldiera,  one  in  each  band,  and  seizing  the  third  with 
his  teeth,  called  on  Robertson  to  run.    The  latter  at  once 
knocked  down  the  reroaining  guard  and  fled,  without 
any  one  trying  to  arrest  him.    The  romautic  pity  of 
Wilson  for  his  Junior  accomplice,  and  his  succeasful  de- 
liverancc  of  him,  creatcd  great  sympathy  for  him.    At 
his  execution,  April  14,  1736,  the  mub  became  unruly, 
nished  to  the  scafTuld,  and  cut  down  the  dead  mau. 
Captain  Porteous,  of  the  city  guard,  who  was  at  that 
time  surly  and  excited,  ordered  his  men  to  fire — nay, 
fired  a  musket  himaelf  on  the  crowd.    Six  or  seven  per- 
8011S  were  killed  by  the  first  volley,  and  morę  by  the 
second.     Some  respectable  citizens  were  shot  as  they 
were  iooking  out  from  thcir  windowa.    Captain  Porteous 
waa  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  con- 
demned to  death.    Queen  Caroline,  in  tbe  absence  of 
George  II  on  the  Continent,  sent  down  a  repńeve.    The 
populace  were  fiUed  with  terrible  indiguation,  and  rc- 
Bolved  to  take  the  law  into  thcir  own  banda.     On  Sept 
7  a  crowd  asserobled  under  aome  unknown  command, 
secured  aU  the  militafy  posta,  lockcd  the  gatea,  opened 
the  prison,  took  out  captain  Porteoua,  entered  a  ahop, 
brought  away  a  halter,  learing  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
to  pay  for  it,  and  hanged  him  on  a  dyer*8  pole.     The 
mob  disperscd  with  perfcct  order,  and  did  no  other  vio- 
lonce.    The  riot  is  enveloped  in  mystery—no  one  of  the 
parties  was  ever  apprchended.     But  a  bill  of  great  and 
vindicti\*e  pcnalties  was  prepared,  and  though  sbom  of 
many  of  iu  original  terrors  in  paasing  through  Parlia- 
mcnt  ic  contained  the  enactment  that  every  minister 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  read  a  prodamation 
againstthe  rioters  from  the  pulpit,  dońng  public  wofabip, 
on  the  firet  Sabbath  of  each  month  duńng  a  whole  year. 
If  any  minister  refused,  ho  waa,  for  the  fint  offence,  to  be 


dedared  incapable  of  sitting  and  yoting  in  any  Church 
court,  and,  for  the  second,  be  was  pronounced  incapa- 
ble of  **  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  Ecclesiastical 
benefice  in  Scotland."  Tbe  majority  of  the  ministers 
bowed  to  this  edict,  some  used  ludicrous  shifts  to  evade 
it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly  refused.  The  act  was  felt 
by  many  to  be  a  wanton  infringement  on  the  rigbts  of 
the  Church — a  dictation  to  which  nonę  but  an  Erastian 
community  could  submit.  The  Parliament  had  assumed 
the  power  of  declańng  what  ministers  should  do,  and 
of  iuflicting  dlacipline  if  they  should  refuae.  Compliance 
with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  iu  many  parLsbea, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  first  Secession.  The  scced- 
ers  were  accused  of  dialoyalty,  becauae  they  unanimoua- 
ly,  and  without  heaitation,  refuaed  to  read  the  edict. 
In  Carlyle'a  A  uiobiography  will  be  found  a  graphic  ac- 
count.  Carlyle  aaw  the  rescue  and  wituessed  the  eze- 
cution.— Scott,  Jltart  of  Mid-Lothiatu 

Porter.  Thia  word,  when  used  in  the  A.  Y.,  doea 
not  bear  its  modem  signification  of  a  carrier  of  burdens, 
but  denotes  in  erery  caae  a  gate-keeper,  from  tbe  Latin 
portariut,  the  man  who  atteuded  to  the  porta,  In  the 
original  the  word  is  *^ciO  or  *^CiD,  shoer^  from  *^CÓ, 
shdarj  a  gate ;  once  (Ezra  vii,  24)  Chald.  S''^?!,  tara\ 

the  same  (Sept  3vpti»póc  ^nd  tryKntpoc ;  Vulg.  porta' 
rius  andjanUor),  This  meaning  ia  evidently  implied 
in  1  Chroń,  ix,  21 ;  2  Chroń,  xxiii,  19;  xxxv,  15;  John 
X,  3.  It  ia  generally  employed  in  reference  to  the  Le- 
vites  who  had  charge  of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuar}*^, 
but  is  used  alao  in  other  connectiona  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  26 ; 
2  Kinga  vii,  10, 11 ;  Mark  xiii,  84;  John  x,  8;  xviii,  16, 
17.  In  two  paaaagea  (1  Chroń,  xv,  23,  24)  the  Hebrew 
word  ia  rendcred  "  doorkeeper,"  aud  in  John  xviii,  16, 
17,  ri  ^vpiifp6c  ia  "  abe  that  kept  the  door."  Thua,  in  2 
Kinga  vii,  10,  U,  and  2  Sam.  xviii,  26,  we  meet  with 
the  porter  at  the  gatea  of  a  town.  In  tbe  palące  of  the 
high-prieat  (John  xviii,  17)  the  porter  waa  a  female,  ri 
iraidiaKfjf  ri  ^piitpćc.  See  alao  Acts  xii,  13.  A  porter 
aeema  to  have  been  uaually  atationed  at  the  doors  of 
aheepfolda  (John  x,  3).  Accordiiig  to  Stier  and  others, 
thia  ^yputpoc  corresponda  to  the  łłoly  Spiriff  who  opena 
the  wav  for  the  tnie  ministers  of  Chriat,    See  Dooit. 

The  porters  of  the  Tempie,  who  were  guards  aa  well 
aa  porters,  were  very  numeroua  in  David'a  time;  for  in 
1  Chroń,  xxiii,  5  no  less  than  4000  are  mentioned. 
They  were  dtvided  into  couraes  (1  Chroń,  xxvi,  1-19), 
and  had  their  post  assigned  them  by  lot  (ver.  13).  Be- 
sides  attending  to  the  gates  and  keeping  order  there, 
they  seem,  as  Lightfoot  saya,  to  have  had  charge  of 
ccrtain  treaaurea  (ver.  15,  comp.  with  2  Chroń,  xxv,  24, 
and  Lightfoofs  Prospect  o/ t/te  Tempie^  c  v,  §  6).  Prop- 
erly  apeaking,  their  oflSce  was  in  some  reapects  military : 
they  were  the  aoldiers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guards  of  his 
Tempie.  The  stations  that  were  guarded  were  not  all 
occupied  by  the  same  numlter — some  being  guarded  by 
8ix,  some  by  four,  and  others  by  two  persona  only. 
They  were  relieved  every  Sabbath-day  by  othera  who 
took  their  placea  (2  Kinga  xi,  5;  1  Chroń.  i.x,  17-29; 
xvi,  42;  2  Chroń,  viii,  14;  xxiii,  4;  xxxi,  14;  xxxv, 
15).  Their  service  was  required  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  a  man  called  **  the  Man  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  House"  went  round  every  night  to  see  that  all  were 
in  their  placea,  and  that  nonę  of  them  slept,  If  be 
found  any  one  asleep  he  struck  him,  and  had  liberty  to 
bum  his  clothea.  To  this  Lightfoot  thinks  there  is  a 
reference  in  Rev.  xv,  16:  "Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth 
and  kcepeth  his  garments*"  {TempU  Serricff  c  vii,  §  1). 
See  Tbuple. 

Porteri  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  some  notę,  was  a  nativc  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  bom  Ifay  27, 1 76 1 .  He  was  ed  ucated  at  Dartmon  th 
College,  daaa  of  1784,  and,  having  been  duły  ordained, 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Spcncer- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Catskill, 
X.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  tbe  Preabyterian  Church,  and  retalnad 
his  lelatiou  to  thii  Church  until  1831.     He  died  in  thtt 
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pUce  Jan.  7,  1851.  He  senred  nearly  a  year  in  tbe 
RevolaŁionaiy  arroy.  He  publUhed  DittartaHon  on 
Baptism  (1809),  and  some  Sermoru.  He  was,  after  his 
dinolutioD  of  Łhe  pastorate,  tbe  agent  of  8everal  beneyo- 
lent  aocieties,  member  of  tbe  American  Board  of  Com- 
miasioners  for  Foreign  Miasions,  and,  tbougb  eccentric, 
a  man  of  great  influence.  See  Sprague,  Annais  ofthe 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  Ui,  49&.^06. 

Porter,  Bbenezer,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  Oct.  5,  1772,  in  Comwall, 
Conn.  Afler  graduating  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1792, 
be  taught  scbool  some  montbs ;  tben  stadied  diyinity, 
and  entered  tbe  ministry  in  1794,  and  was  oidatned  pas- 
tor at  Wasbington,  Conn.,  Sept.  6/ 1796,  wbere  be  re- 
mained  until  April  1,  1812,  when,  bis  bealth  becoming 
impaired,  be  removed  to  Andover  to  take  tbe  Bartlet 
professorsbip  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  tbe  tbeological  sem- 
inary.  In  1817  be  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in 
Yale  College,  bnt  did  not  aocept,  and  during  tbe  same 
year  rcfused  successirely  tbe  presidency  of  Hamilton 
College,  of  Middlebnry  ĆoUege,  and  of  tbe  Uniyersity 
of  Georgia.  In  1827  be  was  madę  president  of  tbe  sem- 
inary,  and  beld  tbat  offioe  until  bis  deatb,  April  8, 1834. 
As  a  tbeological  instructor,  Dr.  Porter  bad  few  equals. 
He  was  remarkably  well  endowed  for  tbe  training  of 
young  men  intended  for  tbe  boly  ministry.  Tbus  Dr. 
Dewey  writes :  "  A  friend  of  roine  attended  serrice  in 
tbe  (Andover)  seminary  one  moming  some  years  after 
1  left  it,  and  heard  one  of  Dr.  Porter^s  grand  diacourses ; 
and,  as  tbe  audience  was  leaving  tbe  chapel,  professor 
Stuart  in  bis  deep  tonę  said, '  This  is  tbe  majesty  of  tbe 
Gospel.*  It  was  indeed  tbe  majesty  of  tbe  Gospel !"  Dr. 
Porter  publisbed,  The  Young  Preacher'*  Manuał  (1819; 
2d  ed.  1829)  i—A  Lecture  on  the  Analytii  of  Vocal  In- 
Jlections  (1824):  —  An  Atwlysis  of  the  Principlet  of 
Rhetorical  Delivery  a»  appiied  in  Beading  and  SpecJang 
(1827) :—  The  Rhetorical  Reader  {lS3i)i  — Lecture*  on 
RevivaU  ofReligion  (1832) : — A  Lecture  en  the  Cukira- 
tion  of  Spiritual  Uabits  md  Progress  in  Studg  (1883)  : 
— Lectures  on  ł/omiletia,  Preaching^  and  Public  Prayer 
(1834) :  —  and  a  large  number  of  oocasional  Sermons. 
Since  bis  deatb  The  Biblical  Reader  and  Lectures  on 
Ełoguetice  and  Stgle  bave  also  been  publisbed.  Dr. 
Porter  was  a  contributor  to  tbe  Quarterly  Register,  and 
tbe  translator  of  many  sacred  German  poems.  See 
notices  of  tbis  excellent  man  and  eloquent  preacber  in 
Sprague,  Anmds  ofthe  Atnericmt  Pulpit,  ii,  351;  Kev. 
Lyman  Matthews,  Memoir  of  E,  Porter,  D.D,  (Boston, 
1837, 12mo);  A  mer,  Quar.  Reg.  ix,  1;  Christ.  Month. 
Spec.  i,  79 ;  Lit.  and  Theolog.  Rev.  v,  401  (by  W.  Lord) ; 
Meth.  Rer.  liii,  191 }  Ware,  Biogr.  of  Unitarians,  vol.  L 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Porter,  EUphalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  Unitariaii  tendency,  was  bom  at  Nortb  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  June  U,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard University,  dass  of  1779,  and,  after  studying 
tbeology  witb  bis  fatber,  Rer.  Jobn  Porter,  minister 
of  Nortb  Bridgewater  from  1740  till  1802,  be  was  or- 
dained  Oct,  2,  1782,  over  tbe  Congregational  Society 
of  Roxbury,  and  tbere  continued  fifty-one  yetx%.  In 
1830  tbe  Rev.  George  Putnam  was  settled  witb  bim 
as  colleague.  He  died  in  tbat  place  Dec.  7, 1833.  He 
was  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences. 
He  publisbed  a  Eulogg  of  Wadiington  (1800),  and  nine 
single  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  ofthe  Amierican 
Pulpit,  viii,  157. 

Porter,  George  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Marcb  1,  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  tbe  medical  profession,  but  subeequently  felr 
called  to  tbe  roinistry.  He  graduated  at  tbe  Western 
Tbeological  Seminary  at  AUegbany,  Pa.,  was  Hccnsed 
in  1832,  and  for  a  time  preacbed  in  Monongabela  City. 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Newburg  and  Roxbury, 
Pa.,  and  was  ordained  by  Huntingdon  Presbyteiy  in 
Kov.,  1833.  Wben  tbe  questions  wbicb  led  to  tbe  dis- 
ruption  of  tbe  Cburcb  came  up,  be  took  a  lively  inter- 


est  in  tbe  controversy,  baviDg  a  fondnesa  for  discnamn. 
He  subseąuently  became  pastor  of  Centra  and  Upper 
Millerstown  cburcbes;  in  1851  be  removed  to  tbeWert, 
and  engaged  in  tbe  great  missionary  work  tbere,  kKttr 
ing  at  Tipton,  Iowa,  wbicb,  togetber  witb  tbe  Chuitli 
at  Red  Oak,  adjoining,  constitoted  bis  cbarge  fur  nearlr 
eigbt  years.  From  tbls  be  moved  to  Crow  Meadoir 
Cburcb,  IlL,  wbere  be  labored  for  fonr  yeara,  after  wbkh 
be  retumed  to  bis  former  borne  in  Tipton.  For  tvo 
years  be  now  gave  attentioo  to  bis  farm,  and  presched 
as  an  occasional  supply;  and  in  1866  be  arranged  to 
supply  Btatedly  tbe  cburcbes  of  Blairstown  and  Wat 
Irving,  wbere  be  labored  morę  tban  bis  strengtb  would 
justify,  and  died  Dec.  17,  1867.  See  Wilson,  Prab. 
Uist.  'a  Imanac,  1868,  p.  133.     (J.  Ł.  S.) 

Porter,  Huntington,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  mio- 
ister  of  some  notę,  was  bom  in  1755,  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  College.  Afker  h1iving  completed  bis  tbeolog- 
ical stndies,  be  was  madę  minister  at  Rye,  New  Haap- 
sbire,  from  wbicb  place  be  removed  to  Lynn,  Mia&, 
wbere  be  died  in  1844.  He  publisbed,  Century,  a  aer- 
mon  (1802) : — Funeral,  a  sermoo : — New^Year,  a  ser- 
mon : — Sideneu,  a  sermon  (1808). 

Porter,  James  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  1809.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  studied  tbe- 
ology for  some  time  witb  bis  fatber,  and  tben  finished 
bis  course  in  tbe  AUegbany  Associate  Reformed  Semi- 
nary. In  1834  be  was  licenaed,  and  in  1885  was  o^ 
dained  and  installed  by  Ohio  First  Associate  Reformed 
Presby  tery  as  pastor  of  tłie  Cburcb  at  Piqua,  Obio.  lo 
1841  be  removed  to  lUinoiR,  and  took  cbarge  of  tbe  coo- 
gregations  of  Cedar  and  Pope  Creek,  in  Merccr  Co.,  UL; 
in  1850  be  surrendered  bis  cbarge  of  tbe  congregatioo 
of  Pope  Creek,  aud  bis  labors  were  confined  to  tbe  wor 
gregation  of  Cedar  Creek  till  tbe  year  1862,  when  be 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-bealtb.  He  died  Nov.  15, 
1863.  See  W^ilson,  PreA.  Uitt.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  27a. 
(J.  U  &) 

Porter,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  fatber  of 
Dr.  Elipbalet  Porter,  was  bom  about  1716,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Yale  College.  He  was  first  minister  of  Nortb 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  until  bis  deatb,  in  1802.  He  pob- 
liabed,  Sermon  (ordination  of  S.  Brett): — Serwum  os 
Justificaiion  (1794)  i—Reply  to  Mr.  Bryanfs  Remarks 
OH  Sermon  on  Justifcation  (1751). 

Porter,  Łemnel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  miiuster,  wu 
bom  near  tbe  bcginning  of  our  centuiy.  His  roinistry 
extended  over  a  pcrio<l  of  tbirty  years,  and  incloded  a 
long  and  successful  pastorale  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
seąuently at  Pitts6eld,  in  tbe  same  state.  He  wss  s 
man  of  fine  culture,  an  excellettt  preacber,  and  tbe  so- 
tbor  of  sereral  religious  works.  A  sbort  time  previoQS 
to  bis  deatb  be  was  appointed  associate  secretary  oftbe 
Western  Department  oftbe  American  Tract  Society,  and 
during  tbe  brief  period  wbicb  be  senred  in  tbat  cspac- 
ity  won  tbe  csteem  of  all  witb  wbom  be  was  brougbt 
inoontact.  He  died  at  Chicago,  IlL,  Oct.  17, 1864.  See 
Appleton's  A  m.  Cydop.  iv,  620. 

Porter,  Nathanlel  (l),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1745,  at  Topsfield,  Masa.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1768,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  in  New  Durbam,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1773.  In  1776 
be  was  cbaplain  to  CoL  J.  Wingate's  regiment,  in  wbicb 
be  senred  8ix  montbs.  Leaving  Durbam  on  accoaot  of 
inadeąuate  support,  be  became  pastor  in  Conway  Oct. 
20,  1778,  wbicb  cbarge  be  gave  up  in  1814,  and  died 
Nov.  11, 1837.  He  publisbed  An  Address  at  the  Opeft- 
ing  ofan  A  cademy  at  Fryelntrg  (1806),  and  a  few  occa- 
sional Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annais  ofthe  American 
Pulpit,  u,  53. 

Porter,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  miniater  ofthe  MetbodiA 
Episcopal  Cburcb,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Maas.,  A.IX 
1800.  He  studied  at  tbe  Wesleyan  Seminaiy  in  Xe» 
York,  and  in  1823  was  admitted  to  the  New  Tork  An- 
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nńal  Gonference,  from  which  time  till  hit  death,  in  1882, 
be  labored  in  that  and  oŁher  fielda,  chiefly  in'the  Middle 
States.  For  two  yeara  of  Łhis  time  he  was  principal 
of  tbe  academy  at  Cazenoria,  giring  great  satisCsctioii. 
Mr.  Porter  was  an  exoelleiit  preacher,  and  a  zealous 
and  consiatent  Christian.  See  Mmutet  of  Canferencetj 
ii,  161. 

Porter,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minisUnr,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1760,  came  to  this  country  in  1790,  and  ac- 
cepted  a  pastorale  at  Poke  Ran  in  1790,  and  in  1798  at 
Congmity,  Pennsylvania.  He  pnblished  sereral  Ser- 
mons  (1793, 1806, 1811),  which  were  reprinted  with  two 
Dialogues  in  1858,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor  by  Rev.  David  EUiott,  D.D.  He  was  also  contrib- 
ntor  to  several  periodicals.  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  ofthe 
Atner,  Pulpit,  iii,  539-550. 

Porter,  Thomas,  an  EnglLsh  dissenting  divine, 
flouiiahed  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
Ile  publlshed,  A  Dt/enct  of  UnUarianism ;  intended  as 
an  Anśwer  to  Dr,  Ilatcker  on  his  Reply  (1793,  8vo)  : — 
Seriotu  ThougkU  on  the  Birth  o/a  Child  (1805). 

Porter,  Walter,  an  English  miisician  of  sonie 
notę,  floiuished  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  17 th  century  as 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I,  and  master 
of  the  choristers  of  Westminster.  He  was  killet!  dur- 
ing  the  civil  war.  He  published,  Madrigals  and  Aires 
(Lond.  1632) :— Aires  and Madrigals  (1639). 

Porter,  William  Hemy,  an  American  diyine 
of  some  notę,  was  bom  at  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1817,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  dass  of  1841. 
After  baving  studied  theology  he  became  pastor  of  the 
I^resbyterian  Church  at  Litchfield,  N.  J.,  in  1845.  In 
1861  he  united  with  the  Swedenborgians,  and  took  a 
pastorate  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  at  Roxbary,  Mass., 
in  1861.  He  pnblished,  Common  and  Scriptural  Prot- 
erbs  Con^partd  (Bost  1845, 12mo)  -.—The  Heavenfy  Union, 
or  Xew  Jerusaiem  on  Earth  (1850, 12nio). 

Portaese,  Portasse,  Porteus,  or  Poitifori- 

mn,  are  technical  terms  applied  to  the  Breriary,  or  a 
portaJbU  book  of  prayer  used  in  the  Church  of  Romę, 
and  containing  the  mass  and  the  nther  parts  of  the 
Church  seryice  to  be  said  through  the  year  at  canonical 
hours,  with  the  exception  ofthe  marriage  serrice.  The 
terma  are  derived  from  the  Latin  portiforium  {Kportctn- 
doforas),  through  the  French;N>r^«-Aorf,  hence  portasse, 
portOM,  The  foreign  breriarics  were  dirided  according 
to  the  foar  seasons,  but  in  England  into  winter  and  sum- 
mer  parts. 

Portena,  Beilby,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
bom  ąt  York  in  1731.  He  passed  seycral  years  at  a 
smali  school  in  his  nattve  city,  and  at  the  age  of  Łhir- 
teen  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kipon,  and  entcred  at  an 
earlier  age  than  usnal  Cambridge  Unirersity,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Cbrist'8  College.  His  pcrsonal 
worth,  united  with  his  superior  attainments,  both  clas- 
słcal  and  mathematical,  soon  procured  for  hiro  a  fellow- 
ship  in  his  college,  and  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends  he 
was  nnade  esquire-beadle  ofthe  unirersity.  This  office 
he  did  not  long  retain,  but  choae  rather  to  give  his  un- 
divitled  attentlon  to  prirate  pupils.  In  1757,  at  the  age 
of  iwcnty-six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after 
priest ;  and  only  a  little  while  kter  was  appointed  lect- 
urer  at  Whitehall.  He  first  became  known  as  a  writcr 
by  obuining  Seaton'8  prize  for  the  best  English  poem 
on  s  aacred  subjecL  On  thb  occasion  the  topie  was 
"  Deatb,*'and  the  production  of  Mr.  Porteus  was  univer- 
sally  regarded  aa  one  of  great  merit.  In  1761  his  faroe 
was  scill  further  iocreased  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
befure  his  alma  mater  on  the  character  of  David,  king 
of  Israel.  Archbishop  Secker  was  so  much  pleased  with 
PorteiM  that  he  roade  him  in  1762  his  chaphiin.  Porteus^s 
first  prefermenU  were  two  smali  lirings  in  Kent,  which 
he  held  a  while  and  then  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in 
theaamecounty.  Hunton  was  his  faroriteresidence.  He 


delighted  in  the  qniet  of  that  raral  retirement,  and  stBI 
morę  in  exercising  the  duties  of  the  mintstry  among  its 
simple  and  attached  people.  He  was  most  indefatiga- 
ble  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  parish — preached 
in  some  district  of  it  daily ;  and  by  his  pastorał  visits  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  ńch,  secured  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  all  his  parishioners.  His  high  character 
for  propriety  and  talents  brought  him  into  generał  no- 
tice,  and  he  was  soon  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough,  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  hc  became 
rector  of  Lambcth.  In  the  same  vear  hc  took  the  de- 
gree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  madę  chap- 
lain  to  king  George  III,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1773  Dr.  Porteus,  with 
a  few  other  clergymen,  joined  in  an  unavailing  applica- 
tion  to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  makiug  some 
slight  alterations.  In  1776  Dr.  Porteus,  without  any  so- 
licitation  on  his  part,  was  madę  bishop  of  Chester ;  and 
in  1787,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  diocese  of  London,  orer  which  he  presided  till  his 
death.  This  appointment,  with  the  new  duties  to  which 
it  called  his  attention,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  im- 
mediate  prosecutiou  of  seyeral  iroportant  undertakings 
he  had  contemplated ;  but  they  were  resumed  shortly 
ailer.  The  first  of  these  was  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
cellent  Summary  ofthe  Principal  Eridences  ofthe  Truth 
and  Dinne  Origin  ofthe  Christian  RerekUion,  designed 
chiefiy  for  the  instroction  of  young  persons.  Besides. 
as  a  roember  ofthe  Legislature,  he  pureued  a  long-formed 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  their  in- 
struction  in  religious  knowledge.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  rice-presidents  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bibie  Society,  and  took  a  lirely  interest,  as  well 
as  an  acti^e  part,  in  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  In  short,  his  public  influence,  as  well  as 
private  patronage,  were  constantly  exerted  in  deyising 
or  supporting  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion.  In  1798  he  began  a  course  of  lecŁares 
on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  SL 
James^s  Church  on  the  Fridays  in  Lent.  These  lect- 
ures,  which  he  afterwards  published,  have  been  per- 
haps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works.  He  died  May 
14,  1808.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called  a 
profound  scholar  or  dirine,  he  was  a  -man  of  consider- 
able  learaing  and  ability ;  and  he  pnnued  through  life 
a  steady  course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  procured  htm  a  high  reputation 
among  men  of  all  parties.  Hc  was  a  prelate  of  liberał 
and  enlarged  views,  one  proof  of  which  may  be  adduced 
in  the  fact  that  when  a  bill  was  introduccd  into  Parlia- 
ment  for  the  relief  of  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
roasters,  he  pronounced  it  ^  a  roeasure  no  less  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  sound  policy  than  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  (iospel."  He  was  in  private  life  distin- 
guished  by  a  cheerful  disposition,  afiable  manners,  great 
benevolence,  and  deep  and  unafiected  piety.  As  a 
preacher,  few  in  his  day  surpassed  him  either  in  elo- 
quence  or  pathos.  He  is  conspicuous  for  sound  judg- 
ment,  solid  argument,  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heort^  accurate  obserration  ofthe  world,  an  unshrinking 
reprobation  of  vice,  the  most  persnasive  exhortations  to 
piety,  and  an  unąualified  avowal  of  all  the  essential, 
fundamental  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His 
works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts,  with  a  Life  of 
Archbishop  Secker,  and  the  poems  and  lectures  already 
mentioned,  were  coUected  and  published,  with  his  Life, 
making  another  rolume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Hodgson,  afterwards  dean  of  Carlisle  (1811,  6  rola. 
8vo,  and  ofren).  There  are  a  few  letters,  sermons,  etc, 
not  included  in  this  coUection  (see  Darling,  Cychp, 
Bibliogr.  i,  2425).  Besides  Hodgson*s  Life  of  Bishop 
Porteus  (also  published  separately,  1810,  8to),  see 
Churchman*s  Magazine,  vol.  riii ;  Jones,  Christian  Biogr. 
s.r.;  Peny,  Ch,  Hist,  of  Engl,  iii,  428^  476;  Clissold, 
Lampa  ofthe  Church,  p.  69  sq.;  Chambers,  Cychp.  EngL 
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in  Ifae  enniing  yur  elected  [inivincial  ot  his  ordec.  In 
iM  h«  wst  tbeologicil  inst  ructoT  ■[  Foiiien.  Ue  niud 
ithedisordenioriheLeigue.wliicliconductbeeipUttd 
ib«equeinl)'  by  public  pen«jicŁ  Aftcr  the  rendiliuii 
ot  Piiia  lie  went  1o  Siumitr,  >olicit«l  Troni  Duplnu- 
'  the  pardon  ot  bia  pul  errora,  mil  obtalriHl  pti- 
to  celfbrale  in  Ibe  church  of  Si.  Peter  the  yir- 
the  king  agaiiiit  whom  he  bad  uUered  hhIi 
imprecations.  He  left,  A«  Calicligua,  iJeum- 
ttmiioni  nr  ctrlaiia  Ducoutm  df  la  Dodrine  ttrUtuu- 
ftji«(P«ri»,l567,8vo):— 0«VflłuZ)iii«im.-"i/«-/aof( 
mnamorurtoii™"  (Antwerp,  1567,  8™).  > 
Ihe  Lord"g  Supper :— C*i«Km«  Dtdariaiim 
'de  FEsliK  tl  dt  rEueharuHe  (ibid.  15GT.  8vo):—Dt  In 
l^iriti  de  ta  rrate  tl  Jiiuut  Aatrol^tgit  coittrt 
Ul  AbuKuii  de  aolrt  Siielt  [lVilier»,  1678) :  — /"/«!« 
la  Ripotm/aUe  am  Initniiii  d<  Bti-nard  dt  Patdiit 
ar  lei  Miaiitrti  de  la  IttUjim  prflnid«e  rr/onnie 
(ibid.  8vo)  -.—De  Flmilalim  dr  fEitckarulie  (ibid.  IGO?, 
"  '  Paraiict  grnirak  a  Fezarl  Eiamen  de  T/n- 
1  dt  rEuchariilU  (ibid.  Ifi02,  Bvo)  ■.—Troili  A 
-  dc  e Idole  (ibid.  1G08).  Hee  Wadding,  S-rtpl. 
Scaligenma  [id  ed.),  p.  192;  LiiMi, 
SiiigMlnritii  kiiLtUillii:  iii, Bi;  Dtspmtet,  BiUu-gr.dt 
Mam;  Haureiu,  lliil.  Bil.  du  Maiae,  i,  806.— Hgtier, 
Bing,  Giitirale,  t.  v. 
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Portbala*,  Jean,  ■  Frcnch  FranciMan  ntonh  o 

the  IGth  cen  tury,  noted  for  his  decided  poleroii 
•gainu  l'rDtestaiiti3in,  irai  bnrn  at  Sainr-Deiiiśnle-Gi 
tine^near  the  beginning  of  tbatien.  In  1664  we  fin 
him  in  the  monutery  at  Satdu  d'Okinne,  wbere  hc 
ptobably  madę  Ilia  profeaaion.  He  wu 
conapicnouB  by  Ihe  yebemence  oI  bia  apeechea  and  Ihe 
ex(nTagance  of  hja  canducł.  A  ccrtain  Jean  Tń- 
oche,  minister  of  the  Iteronned  Church  at  Chateiuneuf, 
near  Sabie,  in  Anjou,  bad  ilistinguished  himieif  by  ' ' 
p(«uhing.  Fanhaiae,  ai  Mon  aa  inlbrnied  of  ii,  * 
U>  >  place  where  he  might  n»et  hia  adi'enary ;  but 
Jean  Tiioche  faikd  to  put  in  an  appean  " 

tbaiie  rurtbwilh  dren  up  a  Ust  of  quealion9, 
Tequested  the  Cahinlit  minialet  In  repir.  The  anawera 
tamę  two  montba  anennarda.  Portbaiae^  rejoinder 
these  dedaraliniu  ot  his  adveraaiy  aie  extaul.  J 
Uched  to  Ihe  Cbuirh  of  Toura  in  1666,  Porthuae  * 
meditaling  a  great  enterpriae ;  it  nu  notbing  leu  tb 
an  aaiaull  upon  hemy  in  (he  rery  aironghold  of 
power.  For  (hia  purpose  be  repaired  to  the  Netber- 
landB,  and  burieil  fmm  «evetal  pulpits  the 
impncationa  against  the  doctrinet  and  pnclicca  of  tbe 

aK*!  heretumcd  (oToura  in  15C8.  Hia  enemiesąuotcd 
Łbia  amusing  paasage  frora  one  of  his  sennons.  "  We 
hcar  with  aortow   thal  Ihera  are   people  abandoned 

houws  wives  m  gnod  •  looking  tbat  ire,  for  our  parł, 
ahould  be  quile  conienled  wilh  them."  In  168!  a  dir- 
ferrnre  amse  bctween  the  generał  nf  ihe  Ki 
KHiwlery  of  Paria  o 
ber  loiatilian.  Pan 
eneral  to  pmide  at  Ihia  elec- 
d  been  rec<^.ii8ed  neither  by 


and  the  inonka  of  the 
nlthceleclion  orihe  b 
bera  appoinied  by  tbi 
1  hia  poKera 


Ihe  king  nor  by  Ihe  auperior  oftbe  monaaiei^' ;  tbus,  i 
■he  łloence  nf  the  cnmmimn-.prTsidenl,  Ihe  DHHib 
ehnge  a  renain  T.  Duret.  The'  nuncin  of  Ihe  pope  ei 
pmwd  bi.i  diwBtiffaction,  biit  the  Parliament  supported 
the  KranciacłM  of  1'ari*.  Their  snperiiT  »»»  anspen  ' 
Cli.  Al  Itst  Ihe  Reneral  of  Ihe  order  came  lo  Pana 
mnclmte  a  rompnimise.  Itiit  INinhaiH  mniinued 
hit  yiolent  protcMaiiona.  He  wa«  amnmoned  Mm 
Parliamriil,  but  did  iwt  appear.  Siimmaned  a  eecnnd 
limę,  he  apprareil.  nn1v  lo  invcigh  atnint  ihe  cnirl. 
"^t  waa  ar>leml  lo  iea'vc  Patia.     Kerenbelee  he  was 


Foitlco 

rangę  of  columns  in 

front  of  a  build- 

_ .     When  of  four 

CDlurans  it  ia  called 


liiral  t 


a  deugnaling  a 


Poitier,  UicnAEL,  D.D..  an  American  Romin  Cali 
łdic  prelale.was  bom  near  Ihe  npening  oroamniur 
and  was  of  French  de*cenł-    He  was  educatcd  in  ib 


sectated  lo  ihe  priesrhood  yor.  6, 1826.  Aftti  huUinj; 
Tarious  Hciełiaatical  appoinlmenit,  he  was  madc  U^F> 
of  Mobile.  He  died  May  14,  1859.  Aa  in  ecclniiuic 
he  was  e"*'!?'  beloreil  by  his  own  deoominaliiw. •'»' 
aa  a  ciiiien  he  was  highly  reiipecled  by  all  dum 
He  was  mnre  lolerani  lowaids  tboae  wbo  ditTered  6"™ 
him  inrellgioiiabtlief  thanisapt  to  be  tbe  tueUKBS 
Romanisls. 

otberwise  called  the  Pit  (ł^-).!" 
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book  of  rubrical  directions  to  instruct  the  clergy  as  to 
the  due  performance  of  divine  aeryice  and  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments.  Sometimes,  howevcr,  the 
word  is  used  to  signify  a  Bretńary.  This  was  madę  the 
title  of  the  Breriary  in  England  as  soon  as  the  latter 
title  was  uaed  abroad.  See  Proctor,  Commeni,  on  Book 
o/Common  PrayeTf  p.  11.     See  Portksse. 

Portlo  Canonlca  is  an  ecciesiastic  term  applied 
to  dłfTerent  things:  (1)  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
members  of  a  congregation  in  the  daiiy  distributions  in 
money  or  in  kind ;  (2)  the  funeral  tax  {guofa  funeralis^ 
or  mortuarium)  which,  at  the  death  of  an  ecciesiastic  in 
Office,  must  be  paid  to  the  bishop ;  iinally  (3),  the  casu- 
alty  paid  to  the  curate  for  the  funeral  service  of  a  parish- 
ioner.  If  the  funeral  has  not  taken  place  in  the  paro- 
chial  church,  part  of  the  profit  which  by  it  has  accrued 
to  the  chnrch  chosen  by  the  deceased  must  be  paid  to 
the  parochial  church.  This  also  is  called|7or<tb  canonica 
or  cuarła /uneraria. 

Portio  CongrUat  the  name  giren  in  the  canon 
law  to  the  suitable  salary  which  was  anciently  allotted 
to  the  priest  or  minister  of  a  parish. 

Portion  (p^n,  chelek),    In  addition  to  the  sense 

of  diriding  or  allotting,  this  word  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  custom  still  prevalent  among  princes  and  rich  peo- 
ple  in  the  East,  not  oniy  to  invite  their  fńends  to  feasts, 
but  to  send  a  portion  of  the  banąuet  to  those  that  can- 
not  well  come  to  it,  especially  their  relations  and  those 
in  a  State  of  mouming.  This  sending  of  portions  to 
those  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared  is  alluded  to  in 
Kch.  viii,  10,  where  it  is  said, "  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
wbom  nothing  is  prepared,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength."  The  historian  is  hcre  describing  a 
national  festiral  where  every  one  was  supposed  to  be 
cąually  concemed;  those  then  for  whom  nothing  was 
prepared,  it  would  seem,  means  those  that  were  in  a 
State  of  mouming;  mouming  for  private  calamities  be- 
ing  here  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  rejoicing  for  public 
conceras.  But  it  is  not  only  to  those  that  are  in  a  state 
of  mouming  that  proyisions  are  sometimes  sent;  others 
are  honored  by  princes  in  the  same  manner  who  could 
not  conyentently  attend  the  royal  table,  or  to  whom  it 
was  supposed  not  to  be  courenient.  M.  D*Arvieux 
mentions  that  in  Syria,  when  the  grand  emir  of  the 
DruKs,  with  whom  he  resided,  found  it  iucommoded 
him  to  eat  with  him,  he  politely  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  for  eating,  sending  him  what  he  liked  from 
his  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chose.  Thus  David  it 
nay  be  presumed  did  to  Uriah,  for  it  is  recorded  "  there 
followed  him  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king*'  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8, 10).  We  likewisc  read  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ix,  19) : 
"Tberefore  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  that  dwelt  in  the 
nnwalled  towns,  madę  the  fonrteenth  day  of  the  month 
Adar  a  day  of  gladness  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day, 
snd  of  sending  portions  to  one  another."    Sec  Inherit- 

ASCŁ 

Portion  (Parochial.)  is  the  roediety  of  a  parish 
which  was  divided  into  seyeral  vicarages  or  parsonages. 

Portioniat,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  ben- 
cfiMd  person  in  a  cathedral  who  reccired  only  half  or  a 
moiety  of  his  prebend,  called  in  France  a  demiprehendary, 
and  in  Spain  a  rałionero.  Bunariut,  in  Scottish  univer- 
wties,  aud  the  German  Burtek  were  portions  of  money 
given  to  poor  studenta,  wbile  the  Cambridge  pensioner 
iive8  at  his  own  cosU 

^  Portinncula,  THB  Ini>i7TX3bnce  OF.  Inthericin- 
ity  of  Assisi  there  stood  a  little  church  Nostra  Signora 
<legli  AngeU,  called  also  Portiuncula,  which  St.  Francis, 
■fter  his  conrersion,  repaired,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
«ived  as  a  present  for  himself  and  his  congregation,  at 
tbe  hands  of  the  benedictine  abbot  of  the  Monaatery  of 
Monte-Subazio.  A  legend  widely  spread  in  the  i4th 
century  aays  that  in  this  little  church,  the  cradle  of  the 


Franciscan  Order,  Christ  himself  granted  to  the  saint 
his  prayer  for  plenary  indulgence  for  all  those  who, 
after  partaking  worthily  of  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  of  the  altar,  should  yisit  Portiuncula.  Christ  madę 
it  a  condition  of  his  absolution  that  the  consent  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  power  of  binding 
and  unbinding  should  also  be  obtained.  Honorius  III, 
who  was  then  at  Perugia,  was  willing  to  grant  one  or  a 
few  years,  but  demiurred  at  the  reąuest  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence, inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman  see  did 
not  warrant  such  a  thing.  But  as  soon  as  the  pope  was  ^ 
informed  that  the  saint  was  speaking  in  the  Sayiour's 
own  name,  he  thrice  exclaimed, "  Thy  will  be  done !" 
The  cardinals  did  not  approye  of  the  pope's  decision, 
as  this  indulgence,  which  could  be  gained  so  easily, 
would  put  a  check  to  the  ultramontane  pilgrimages  and 
to  the  cmsades,  the  only  means  by  which,  up  to  that 
time,  a  plenary  indulgence  could  be  obtained.  Honorius, 
being  madę  sensible  of  these  dangers,  compromisedmat- 
tcrs  by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  obtention  of  plenair 
indulgence  that  the  yisit  to  Portiuncula  be  madę  from 
the  eyening  of  August  Ist  to  the  eyening  of  the  2d. 
At  this  decision  of  the  pope  Francis  bowed  his  head  in 
humility,  and  was  about  to  leaye  the  room,  when  the 
pope  called  him  back,  saying,  **Foolish  man,  whither 
art  thou  going  ?  what  security  hast  thou  for  that  which 
has  just  been  granted  to  thee?"  Whereupon  the  saint 
replied,  '^  Your  word,  holy  father,  is  enough  for  me.  Let 
Jesus  Christ  be  the  notary,  the  Yirgin  Mary  the  deed, 
and  the  angels  the  witnesses;  I  need  no  other  docu- 
ment"  Some  writers  deem  it  a  most  doubtful  matter 
that  pope  Honorius,  contrary  to  the  pontifical  practice, 
which  was  not  to  grant  indulgences  for  morę  than  a  few 
years,  should  haye  so  liberally  dealt  with  St.  Francis, 
especially  as  no  buli  to  that  effect  can  be  shown.  But 
the  testimonies  of  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  in  cor- 
Toboration  of  the  bistorical  nucleus  of  the  legend  are  too 
nuroerous  to  allow  of  any  doubt.  The  Portiuncular  in- 
dulgence was,  besides,  acknowledged  not  only  by  the 
popes  of  thie  14th,but  also  by  those  of  the  13th  century; 
for  instance,  Alexander  IV  (1254-61)  and  others.  Pope 
Innocent  XII,  in  1696,  extended  the  indulgence  to  all 
days  of  the  year.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  afford  to  yisit  Portiuncula,  the  popes 
extended  said  indulgence  (obtainable  from  the  Ist  to 
the  2d  of  Aug.)  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins.  In  our  time  the  Portiuncular  indulgence 
can  be  obtained  in  some  countries  on  the  iłrst  Sunday  of 
August,  not  only  in  the  Franciscan,  but  in  all  churches 
where  Catholic  worship  is  held  regiilarly  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Port-Royal,  Recluses  of,  occupy  a  most  impor- 
tant  positiou  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of 
France,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  largely 
identified  with  the  Jansenistic  controyersy. 

Port-Royal  {Porrigium,  Portus  Regis^  Porreal)  lay  in 
the  yicinity  of  the  hamlet  of  Cheyreuse,  three  leagues 
from  Yersailles,  and  six  from  Paris.  Here  occurred  a 
memorable  reproduction  of  the  austerities  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  ascetic  labors  of  L^rins.  The  monastery  of  Port- 
Ro3'al  des  Champs,  an  abbey  of  the  Order  of  Clteaux. 
was  founded  in  1204  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Matthew  I  of 
Montmorency-Marly,  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  fourth  crusade.  It  lay  on  the  left  of  the  high-road 
from  Rambouillet  to  Chartres,  in  a  damp,  Iow  spot,  which 
had  once  been  called,  from  its  natural  features,  Porrois 
(from  Porra  or  Borroy  dog-Latin  for  a  woody  yalley 
with  stagnant  water :  eavui  dumetis  plemis  ubi  atagnat 
aqua),  Abandoned  for  a  long  time  to  the  far  nimte 
existence  of  ordinary  conyents,  it  fell  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  (1608),  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  family  of  Arnauld.  Angćlique  Amauld  was, 
through  family  interest,  appointed  abbess  when  only 
seyenteen  and  a  half  years  old  (some  declared  that  she 
was  only  eleyen,  and  that  her  relatiyes  falsely  stated 
her  age).  Touched  by  grace  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood,  she  undertook  the  reform  of  the  oonyent.    Her 
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mother,  fire  of  her  Bisten,  and  «&  nieoes  beo*me  her 
spiritual  chUdren.  Mfere  Angeliąue'8  cbange  to  such 
pious  devotion  ia  said  to  bave  l|een  oocasioned  by  a 
sennon  on  Łhe  death  of  ChrUt  which  was  preached  by 
a  wandering  Capuchin  friar,  father  Basil,  wbo  bad 
leamed  the  Łrath  of  the  Gospel  of  CbrUt,  and  had  re- 
solred  formally  to  quit  tbe  commimion  of  Romę,  and,  in 
passing  Łhe  conyent  of  Pwt-Royal^wbile  on  his  joumey 
to  the  Protestant  coontiies  of  the  North,  had  secured 
permission  to  address  the  nuns.  With  love  and  kind- 
ness,  but  with  unyielding  firmnesB  and  great  wisdom, 
the  converted  young  woman  resŁored  the  nile  of  Łhe  or- 
der in  all  its  seyerity — as  Łhe  sŁrict  obsen'ance  of  relig- 
ious  porerŁy,  abstinence  from  meat,  oompleŁe  seclnsion, 
and  the  most  severe  asoetic  exerci8e8.  The  abbey  of 
PorŁ-Royal  des  Champs  had  been  erected  for  but  a  smali 
number  of  nuns;  in  consequence,  howeyer,  of  the  oeleb- 
rity  which  it  attained  Łhrough  the  reforms  and  guid- 
ance  oi  Mfere  Angeliąue,  the  number  increased  greatly, 
80  that,  instead  of  twelye,  Łhere  were  morę  than  eighty ; 
and  thus  the  buUdings  of  the  abbey  became  oyercrowd- 
ed  and  unhealthy.  In  1626  it  was  found  neoessary  to 
make  additional  proyisions.  A  house  was  purchased  in 
Paris  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Jacque8  (in  great  part  aŁ  Łhe 
expense  of  Łhe  Amauld  family),  to  which  Łhe  nuns  re- 
moyed.  This  Łheir  new  abode  was  called  Port-Royal 
de  Paris.  In  1633  morę  spacious  quartcrs  were  secured 
in  Łhe  Rue  de  fioulai,  near  the  Rue  Coquilliere,  where 
they  aiso  owned  a  church,  which  was  dedicaŁed  with 
greaŁ  solemniŁy  by  Łhe  archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  1223  Łhe  pope  had  conferred  on  Łhe  conyenŁ  Łhe 
righŁ  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  peraonages  as, 
being  disgusŁed  wiŁh  Łhe  world,  and  being  Łhdr  own 
roasŁem,  should  wish  to  liye  in  monasŁic  sedusiou  wiŁh- 
ouŁ  binding  Łhemselyes  by  permanenŁ  monastic  yows. 
This  priyilege  had  noŁ  ayailed  the  PorŁ-Royalists  much 
uotil  now.  BuŁ  Łhe  gradual  transformation  of  M^re 
Ange'lique,  under  Łhe  influence  of  Sl  Francis  de  Sales, 
wiŁh  whom  sbe  had  been  brought  in  contact,  and  wbo  led 
her  to  acoept  Łhe  doctrine  of  perfection  in  Łhe  form  of 
Łhe  possibiliŁ3'^of  a  compleŁe  ŁiansformaŁion  of  Łhe  human 
heart  eyen  before  death,  had  become  so  manifesŁ  in  her 
influence  oyer  her  nuns  and  Łhe  seyerity  they  reached, 
Łhat,  inspired  by  Łhis  example,  a  number  of  leamed  and 
pious  men,  desirous  of  liying  in  religious  retiremcnt, 
sought  in  1638  Łhe  priyilege  of  occupying  the  deserŁ- 
ed  establishmenŁ  of  PorŁ-Royal  des  Champs.  The  lead- 
er of  Łhis  new  moyemenŁ  was  the  inflexible  Sł.  Cyran, 
who  had  been  first  an  examiuer  and  later  Łhe  spiritual 
director  of  Łhe  nuns  of  Port-Royal.  See  DuyiSRGiBR  de 
Haukankk.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  and  a  most  inŁimate 
fiiend  of  Łhe  founder  of  Łhese  docŁrines,  and  as  Łhe  head 
of  this  new  lay  community  instituted  Łhe  new  opinions 
and  madę  PorŁ-Royal  des  Champs  Łhe  home  of  Jansen- 
ism  in  France.  A  whole  colony  of  illusŁrious  penitents 
joined  him:  the  Łhree  broŁhers  of  La  M^^e  Angeliąue; 
her  nephew,  the  celebrated  adyocate  La  Maltre,  and  his 
broŁhers  SericourŁ  and  De  Sacy;  Pierre  Nicole;  Claude 
Lancelot,  Łhe  graromarian;  TillemonŁ,  Łhe  historian; 
Pascal,  Łhe  philosopher;  Racine,  Łhe  poet,  and  Antoine 
Amauld  (q.  y.),  the  ^  great  Amauld,"  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  abbess,  the  leamed  and  impetuous  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  condemnation  by  ŁhaŁ  body  oc- 
casioned  Pascal'8  ProrenceUs. 

This  religious  moyemenŁ  of  the  17th  centniy  in 
France  is  as  remarkable  as  Łhe  philoeophical  for  which 
ŁhaŁ  <cra  is  noŁed.  Jansenisls  and  Jesuits  undertook 
Łhe  re-csŁablishmedt  of  ŁhaŁ  spiritual  powcr  which  had 
sufTered  from  Łhe  aŁtacks  of  philosophy ;  but  beŁween 
Łhese  Łwo  parŁies  Łhere  was  bitter  striCe.  Port-Royal 
had  now  become  the  headquarters  of  Jansenism,  which 
bas  been  called  "  Calyinistic  Catholicism.'*  The  attempt 
of  Łhe  Port-Royalists  aŁ  reconsŁraction  embraced  exacŁly 
those  parŁs  of  mediaeyal  religion  which  the  Jesuits  had 
neglecŁed.  WhoUy  abandoning  whaŁ  the  Jesuits  had 
takcn  hołd  of— the  social  and  poliŁical  side  of  Catholi- 
cism — they  dung  to  its  peraonal,  mj^slical,  and  ascetic 


side,  They  did  not  qnarrel  with  the  Cfauich ;  they  dfr> 
sired  to  remain  Catholic  in  spite  of  Łhe  pope,  belieyiog 
in  Łhe  priesthood  and  Łhe  sacramenta.  They  aiTived 
at  a  roetaphysical  and  morał  reform,  and  poiuted  to  Sl 
Paul  and  St.  Augustine  as  Łheir  inspirers.  The  Jemits 
adopted  direcŁly  anŁagonisŁic  yiews  on  grace  and  pre- 
desŁinaŁion,  and  proclaimed  Łhe  opinions  of  Łhe  Spanitid 
Molina,  who  had  undertaken,  in  his  De  Concordia  Gra- 
titB  et  Liberi  Arbitriif  to  reoondle  free-wiU  and  predes- 
Łination.  The  solitaires  pf  Port-Royal  now  became  the 
JansenisŁs  of  France,  insisŁed  upon  predestination,  and 
taughŁ  ŁhaŁ  good  works  were  wiŁhouŁ  meriŁ;  that  gnce 
alone,  aihitrarily  giyen  or  refuaed,  madę  saints— a  Chris- 
tianity  as  terrible  as  Łhe  Fate  of  Łhe  andenŁs.  They 
pursued  human  naŁure,  cormpted  by  the  fali,  with  an 
implacable  hatred,  and  Łhe  logical  condusion  of  such  a 
docŁruie  was  Łhe  salyaŁion  of  the  few — L  e.  Łhe  Church 
of  Jansenism  became  an  aristocracy  of  grace.  See  Jan- 
senism. Howeyer  much  we  may  find  in  Jansenizm  to 
Łake  excepŁion  Ło,  Łhe  men  who  espoused  its  doctnncs 
were  actuated  by  the  noblesŁ  of  motiyes,  and  deserrsd 
success  in  Łheir  underŁaking,  which  aimed  prindpally  tt 
Łhe  freedom  of  France  from  the  Łrammels  of  the  papiI 
deyoŁees — the  JesuiŁs — and  Łhe  spread  of  practical  piety 
among  the  French  people. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  prominent  at  this  time  in 
Łhe  Church  of  France,  and  effecŁually  controUed  tlw 
court,  obtained  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  aod 
especially  of  Mazarin,  repeated  condemnatory  sctf 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Jansenists  in  geneni,  ind 
Łhe  PorŁ-RoyalisŁs  especially.  PersecuŁion,  howerer, 
only  sŁimulaŁed  the  growth  of  Łhe  new  opinioiuL 
Duyergier,  a  PorŁ-Royalist,  was  Łhrown  into  prisoo. 
and  kepŁ  Łhere  until  the  death  of  Richelieu,  ia  1S41 
BuŁ  Łhe  yery  Łime  of  his  liberaŁion  was  marked  by  a 
mosŁ  noŁeworŁhy  production.  Antoine  Amauld.  bet- 
ter  known  as  "Le  grand  Amauld,"  then  wrote  b» 
FreguerU  Comnmmon,  the  first  work  of  ŁhaŁ  scientićc 
school  of  religious  phikwophy  of  which  PorŁ-Royal  wia 
Łhe  focus  and  Pascal  Łhe  prindpal  exponent.  Indced. 
the  best  daim  which  Łhe  community  of  Port-Royal  hu 
upon  our  noŁice  is  Łhis  literary  war  which  it  waged 
against  the  scholasŁic  Łheology,  and  againsŁ  the  Jesaits 
in  particular.  The  SodeŁy  of  Jesus  had,  eyer  be  U 
said  Ło  its  credit,  deyoted  itsdf  to  the  education  of 
youŁh ;  buŁ  whateyer  danger  Łhere  was  in  Łheir  geoertl 
teaching  was  Łhus  inŁensified  in  Łhe  eyes  of  those  vsha 
disŁrusted  them.    Port-Royal  determined  to  meet  tbem 

• 

on  this  ground,  by  establishing  schools  and  by  issning 
ŁexŁ-books  of  Łheir  own.  The  gramroar,  logie,  and  rbet- 
oric  of  PorŁ-Royal — ^Łhe  first  by  Amauld,  the  seoond  by 
Nicole — were  Łhe  fmiŁs  of  Łhis  resolye.  They  set  thsm- 
selyes  also,  and  not  unsuccessfuUy,  to  countennine  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Łhe  confeseional ;  for  the  integ- 
rity  and  pieŁy  which  characterized  the  Port-Royaluu 
caused  them  Ło  be  much  soughŁ  after  as  confessois. 
They  discoyered  and  mainŁained  Łhe  famous  dislinction 
oifaiŁ  and  droit  in  rcspecŁ  to  papai  infallibility.  As  to 
doctrine,  the  pope  could  noŁ  err;  as  to  facŁs  he  migbt 
See  Galucanish;  Infallibility.  Whcn  reąuired, 
Łhey  w^ere  willing  Ło  condemn,  as  doctrines,  the  fire 
propositions  which  were  said  to  compriae  the  Jansenistic 
heres^' ;  but  they  denied  ŁhaŁ  Łhese  condusions  were  to 
be  found  in  or  inferred  from  Jansen*s  A  t/gustinut.  Ko 
papai  bulls  or  persecuŁion  could  make  Łhem  recede  from 
this  position.  In  Łheir  mainŁenanee  of  Jansen*8  retl 
docŁrines,  in  Łheir  refnsal  to  acknowledge  papai  infal- 
libility as  to  facts,  in  Łheir  continnal  waifare  against 
the  Jesuits,  Łhey  were  expo8ed  to  constant  persecutioo. 
For  Łhe  Jesuits  were  not  inert  in  the  face  of  this  oppo- 
sition  and  defiauce.  They  ploŁted  incessanŁly  at  Romę, 
in  order  Ło  bring  Łhe  thunders  of  the  Holy  See  to  bear 
upon  the  oyer-bold  Jansenista. 

The  persecuŁion  brought  about  a  resolt  the  Jesaits 
hardly  anticipated.  Blaise  Pascal  was  induccd  to  step 
into  Łhe  arena  in  defence  of  the  Port-BoyaKsta  One 
of  Łhe  mosŁ  independeuŁ  minda  of  his  ąge,  Pascal  bad 
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iterer  ret  up  to  thia  point  aubmitted  bimself  to  Łhe  act- 
ual  guidance  of  Janaen,  any  morę  than  he.had  frankly 
accepted  tbe  logical  coneeąuenoea  of  tbe  discoreriea  of 
Descartea.  He  had  felt  tbe  foroe  of  botb  theae  power- 
ful  iufluences;  but  a  tbird  feeling  bad  exerted  auŁbority 
over  hia  unwiiliiig  mind:  be  had  been  awayed  by  tbe 
sceptical  influence  of  Montaigne.  Aa  a  aort  of  refuge 
fn>ni  the  yawning  abyaa  which  had  thua  threatened 
to  drown  bim,  thia  atanch  and  derotional  apirit  tbrew 
bim,  aa  by  a  audden  and  irreaiatible  impulae,  into  the 
arms  of  tbe  Janaeniata^  and  be  bccame  a  reduae  ac 
Port-Koj-al,  and  ita  champion  agaiuat  tbe  world.  See 
Pa.scau 

In  the  meantime  the  number  of  unna  and  noyioea  of 
Port-Royai  de  Paria  baving  greatly  incieaaed,  tbe  ab- 
besa  Angeiique  Amauld  deterroined  in  1648  to  tranafer 
part  of  them  to  Port-Royal  dea  Champa.  The  acbool 
of  Port-Royal  waa  therefore  removed  from  tbe  latter 
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place  to  Paria,  Rue  Sl  Donłinique,  Faubourg  St.  Jacquea, 
but  afler  three  years  the  teachen  were  reatored  to  Port- 
Royal  dea  Champa,  where  they  no  longer  oocupied  the 
mouaatic  building,  but  a  farm-houae,  called  Lea  Grangea, 
on  the  neighboring  hilL  In  1653,  pope  Innocent  I 
baving  conderoned  five  propoaitiona  in  the  book  of 
Janaeniua,  Amauld  wrote  to  prove  that  theae  propo- 
aitiona did  not  exiat  in  the  book  of  Janaeniua,  at  leaat 
not  in  the  aenae  attributed  to  them.  Upon  thia  Amauld 
waa  aocuaed  of  Janaeniam.  The  nuna  of  Port-Royal, 
with  their  abbeaa  Angeliąue,  haviug  refuaed  to  aign 
the  formulaiy  acknowleilging  that  the  five  alleged 
heretical  propoaitiona  were  contained  in  tbe  work  of 
Janaeniua,  preparationa  were  begun  by  the  Jeauita  for 
icattering  the  cororounity  of  Port-Royal,  and  placing 
them  in  cloae  captivity,  ao  aa  to  bring  them  to  aub- 
misston.  It  aeemed  a  atrange  apectacle  that  a  body  of 
women,  and  a  few  othera  who  agreed  with  them  in  aen- 
timenr,  ahould  withatand  the  power  of  the  decreea  of 
Korne  and  all  the  pertinacity  of  the  Jeautts  in  carrying 
out  tboae  decreea.  On  March  30, 1656,  two  montha  af- 
ter  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Amauld,  the  civil  authori- 
tics  proceedcd  to  carry  out  an  ortler  in  council  that  erery 
scholar,  postulant,  and  norice  ahould  be  remored  from 
Port-Ruyal.  But,  for  aome  nnknown  reaaona,  the  exe- 
cutiou  waa  auddenly  intermpted  and  delayed  aevera] 
years.  U  ia  aaid  that  Mazarin*a  unpleaaant  relationa 
with  the  papacy  were  the  principal  cauae  of  thia  audden 
auspenae  of  proceduro  againat  the  recluaea.  In  1660  the 
king  himaelf  ordered  the  acbool  to  be  broken  up.  The 
nuna  still  continuing  refractory,  Pere(ixe,  archbiahop  of 
Paris,  sent  a  party  of  police-officera  in  1664,  who  arreat- 
ed  the  abbeaa,  her  niecę  Angeliąue  Amauld  the  Young- 
er,  or  Angeliąue  de  St.  Jean,  the  miatreaa  of  the  noyicea, 
and  other  nuna,  and  diatributed  them  among  aereral 
monaatertes,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  atate  of  oonfine- 
ment,    See  Arnauld,  AifGĆLiQ(iE. 

Preyioiialy  aome  of  the  nuna  who  had  remained  at 
Port-Royal  de  Paria  intrigued  with  the  goyemment  in 
order  to  become  independent  of  Port-Royal  dea  Champa, 
and  Louia  Xiy  appointed  a  aeparate  abbeaa  to  Port- 
fioyal  de  Paria.  In  1669  a  compromiae  waa  madę  be- 
tweeo  the  pope  and  the  defendera  of  Janaeniua,  which 
waa  called  "the  Peaoe  of  Clement  IX.''  The  nuna  of 
Port.Royal  dea  Champa  with  their  own  abbeaa  were  tben 
reatored  to  their  conyenr>  but  PortrRoyal  de  Paria  waa 
not  reatored  to  them:  a  diyiaion  of  pn>perty  waa  effeotcd 
between  tbe  two  communitiea,  by  order  of  the  king, 
which  waa  confirmed  by  a  buli  of  Clement  X  dated  1671. 
Each  cooyent  retained  ita  own  abbeaa.  Seyeral  diaputea 
took  place  between  the  two  communitiea,  in  which  the 
SFchbishop  of  Paria  and  the  Jeauita  took  an  actiye  part. 
At  laat,  in  March,  1708,  a  buli  of  pope  Clement  XI  aup- 
presaed  the  conyent  of  Port-Royal  dea  Champa,  and  gave 
"w  property  to  Port-Royal  de  Paria.  In  1709  Le  Tellier 
had  obUined  from  king  Louia  XIV  a  decree  for  the  ex- 
ccution  of  the  papai  buli,  and  D\4rgen8on,  the  lieuten- 
tnt  of  police  of  Paria,  waa  aent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
^^'^^yai  dea  Champa,  and  be  remoyed  from  thence 
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the  nuna,  who  were  diatributed  among  aeyeral  oonyent& 
The  conyent  and  church  of  Port-Royal  dea  Champa  wera 
atripped  of  all  their  yaluablea,  which  were  tranaferred  to 
Port-Royal  de  Paria,  and  the  former  building  waa  ley- 
elled  with  tbe  ground,  by  order  of  Louia  Xiy,  aa  a  neat 
of  Jaiiaeniata  and  beretica.  The  aacred  relica  of  the 
Church  were  borne  from  the  altar,  the  bodiea  diaan- 
terred  from  the  ccmetery,  and  eyery  tracę  of  the  eatab- 
liabment  deatroyed,  the  yery  aoil  beiug  abandoned  to 
the  plough. 

/rt/^rci^ifr^.— Beaoigne,  Racinc  (1767, 2  yola.),  Clćmen- 
cet,  Du  Foaae,  Fontaine  (CoL  1738,  2  yola.),  and  othera 
haye  written  of  Port-Royal.  Dr.  Reuchlin  haa  publiabed 
j  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  treatiaea,  entitled  Geschichte  wm 
I  Poi'i-Royal  (Hamb.  1839-44^2  yola.);  and  other  and  more 
j  rccent  worka  to  be  conaulted  are,  Saint^Beuye,  IlitL  de 
Port-Royal  (Paria,  1840-68, 4  yola.) ;  Beard,  Pori-Royal 
(Lund.  1860,  2  yols.) ;  Schimmelpenninck,  Memoirs  of 
Port-Royal  (ibid.  1855).  On  Reuchlin'a  work,  aee  Sir 
Jamea  Stephen,  Ettwyi,  yoLi;  Wilkena,  Port-Royal^ 
oder  der  Jansenumut  in  FrankreicK,  in  the  Zeitschri/t 
Jur  icut&MchaJiUche  Theologie,  1859 ;  Meik,  Quarterfy, 
1855.  See  alao  Jenria,  liitt.  Ck.  of  France  (Lond.  1872), 
yoL  i  and  ii,  and  hia  Bisiory  of  France  (Studenta  £di- 
tion),  p.  469-472;  Rankę,  Hi$ł.  ofthe  Papacy,  ii,  251, 
259;  Tregellea,  Hisł.  ofthe  Jansenitts,  p.  U  aą.  et  al; 
Martin,  Uiat,  of  France  (age  of  Louia  Xiy);  Bridgea, 
France  under  Rickelieu  and  Coibert,  lect.  iy ;  Yillemain, 
Ditcours  et  MHanget  Liiterairei;  Yoltaire,  Siecle  de 
Louis  XJVf  ch..xxxyi;  Bridge,  Hist.  of  French  Liter^ 
ature,  p.  172  aą. ;  Yan  Laun,  liist,  of  French  Literaturę 
(aee  Index) ;  Lond.  Quar.  Rev.  OcL  1871,  p.  173;  Brii. 
Quar.  Rev,  ApriI,  1873,  p.  284 ;  Edink  Rev.  April,  1841 ; 
A  mer,  TheoL  Ret.  April,  1860,  p.  162, 356.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Portugal,  the  moat  weaterly  kingdom  of  Europę, 
a  part  of  the  great  Spanish  peninaula,  liea  in  36*^  55'- 
42°  8'  N.  Ut,,  and  6^  15'-9o  30'  W.  long.  Ita  grcateat 
length  from  north  to  aouth  is  368  roilea,  and  ita  arerage 
breadth  from  east  to  weat  about  100  milea.  The  king- 
dom of  Portugal  proper  ia  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  by  Spain  on  the  N.  and  E.  Ita  dia- 
tinctiye  aubdiyiaions,  with  their  aeyeral  areaa  and  popn- 
lations,  are  giyen  in  the  foUowing  table : 
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ProrincM. 

DIktricU. 

Ares  in 

Są,  MiI«Ł 

Pop.,  1871. 

MiHno, 

T&AanaMozcTKa, 
BnsA, 

Ebtbfjiaucra, 

Alkmtuo, 

Aloasyk, 

Viana, 
Brnjja, 
Porto. 

Brngnnzn, 
Vllla-Real. 

Avelro, 

Coirobra, 

Ylpcn. 

Giinrdn, 

Caatello-Brnnco. 

Leirifl, 

Sniilnrero, 

Lisbon. 

Portalegre, 

Evora, 

Beja. 

Faro. 

S807 

4288. 
9845 

6878 
MIG 
1878 

971,001 

360,838 

1,S94,SS9 

839,691 
831,841 
188,422 

34,602 

8,99(»,570 

The  inaular  tppendagea  of  Portugal  are— the  Azorea, 
1996  aquare  milea,  pop.  (1871)  258,933;  Madeira,  etc, 
315  aquare  milea,  pop.  (1871)  118,379.  ToUl  home  ter- 
ritoriea,  36,813,  and  the  population  (1871),  4,367,882. 
The  colooial  poaaeaaiona  of  Portugal  are — in  Africa : 
CapeYerd  laląnda,  1630.02  aąuare  milea;  pop.  67,347. 
Senegambia,  85,437.50  aquare  milea ;  pop.  8500.  lalanda 
of  San-Thome  and  Priucipe,  oflf  Guinea,  448.56  aąuare 
mUea;  pop.  (1868)  19,295.    Angola,  Benguela, 200,602^ 
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8quare  miles ;  pop.  2,000)000.  Mozambique  tnd  depeml- 
encies,  283,500  aąuare  miles;  pop.  800,000.  In  A  na:  ' 
Goa,  Salcete,  1440.6  Bqaare  miles;  pop.  474,234.  Da- 
mao,  Diu,  94.08  sąuare  miles;  pop.  53,283.  In  the  /n- 
dianAtrhipelaffo,  2877  Bquare  miles;  pop.  850,300.  -  I» 
China:  Macao,  11.76  8quare  miles;  pop.  (1866)  100,000. 
Total  ofcolonieSi  526,041.48  8quare  miles;  pop.  3,872,- 
959. 

Christianity  was  esŁablished  in  this  country  at  tbe 
same  time  as  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is  only  politically 
separated :  it  therefore  hacl  its  share  of  the  misfortuncs 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  g^eat  barbarian  invasions, 
under  the  Alans,  Suercs,  Westgoths,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Arabs,  camc  over  the  Christian  Church.  The 
weight  of  these  calamities  was  madę  a  little  lighter  for 
Portugal  by  the  circumstanoe  that,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishops  Anacletus  and  Anicetus, 
partly  through  the  decrecs  of  Constanttne,  which  madc 
metropolitan  seats  of  the  chief  citios  of  the  proYinces, 
the  diocesan  system  had  been  developed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. In  the  country  now  callcd  Portugal,  in  the  prov- 
ince  Galicia,  Bracara,  now  Braga,  was  the  metropolia. 
We  leam  fiom  Garcia  I^ouisa,  in  his  remarka  on  the 
Conncil  of  Luco,  that  the  bishops  of  Astorica,  Portucalc 
(Porto),  Colimbria  (Coimbra),  Egitania  (Idanha),  Emin- 
ium  (Agueda,  in  Estremadura),  Lameco  (Lamego,  on  the 
D^ro),  Loco  (Lugo,  on  the  sources  of  the  Minho),  Tria 
(El  Padron,  in  Galicia),  Veseo  (Yiseu),  Auria  (Orense), 
Tude  (Tuy),  Magneto  or  Britonia  (Mondouedo),  and 
Dumio,  near  Braga,  wcre  suffragans  of  Bracara.  At  tbe 
Council  of  Luco,  A.D.  569,  a  second  metropolis  was  es- 
tablished  at  Luco,  but  it  rcmained  dependent  on  Bra- 
cara. Yeseo,  Colimbria,  Egitania,  Lameco,  and  Magneto 
were  then  8u£fragan  seats  of  Bracara,  and  Tria,  Auria, 
Tude,  Astorica,  and  Britonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Luco :  it  ceased  to  exi8t  when  the  domina- 
tion  of  the  Sueves,  in  585,  was  overthrown  by  tbe  West- 
guths.  In  Lositania,  Merida,  on  the  Guadiana,  was  the 
metropolia ;  the  ecclesiastical  province  iucluded  Numan- 
tia,  Pax  Tulia,  Ossonoba,  Olysippo,  Caurio,  Ayila,  and 
Elbora.  Calixtu8 1 1  transferred  the  metropoli tan  dignity 
to  the  bishop  of  Compostella.  In  the  7th  century  some 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  beginning 
of  the  8[.h  century  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Westgothic 
empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the 
sons  of  the  expelled  king,  and  by  their  uncle,  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Hispalis,  for  the  piirpose  of  driving  from 
the  throne  the  newly  elected  king  Roderick.  The  land 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Pyrenees,  a  smali  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  remained  under  Christian  nile.  Ferdinand 
II  (1038-65)  wrenched  from  the  Aiabs  Lamego,  Yeseo, 
Coimbra,  etc.  Though  the  Arabs  had  allowed  the  in- 
habitants  the  free  exerci8e  of  their  reltgion,  many  of 
them  passed  over  to  Mohammedanism,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  bishoprics  and  monasteries  disappeared.  Eveu 
Bracara  lost  her  metropolitan  dignity ;  and  when, 
in  1083,  Alphonso  YI  took  Toledo,  which  under  the 
Arabian  rule  had  continued  still  during  two  cen- 
turies  to  be  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  to  be  found  in  the  city.  In  con- 
sideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  consent 
of  pope  John  YIII,  Ovetum,  in  Galicia,  was  madę  a 
metropolis,  including'  the  bishoprics  Anca,  Legio,  As-^ 
torica,  Salmantica,  Caurio,  Coimbria,  Lamego,  Yeseo, 
Portucalc,  Bracara,  Tude,  Auria,  Trin,  Luco,  Britonia, 
and  CssaraugiistA.  Oviedo  was  the  city  of  the  bishops  | 
mpartibus  inJideUmn ;  but  the  former  suffragans  of  Tara- 
cona  did  not  acknowledge  the  archbishop  of  Ovetum, 
but  that  of  Narbonne  as  their  metropolitan.  The  dignity 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Ovetum  was  extinguished  when 
Alphonso  YI  took  Toledo  and  Castile,  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical provinces  of  Toledo,  Braga,  and  Tarragona  being 
then  cstablished  ancw  by  Grcgory  VII  and  Urban  II. 
The  long  time  during  which  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  stood  under  Mohammodan  rule,  Christianity  being 
obliterated  ever}'where,  justitied.  in  the  ideas  of  thosc 
times,  the  mcasnires  taken  by  the  Church  for  the  pur- 


pofle  of  securing  the  nile  and  purity  of  the  Roman  Gath- 
olic  religion.    The  complete  expuIsion  of  Mohammedans 
and  Jews  seemed  commanded  by  the  circumstances,  and 
it  was  executed  with  pitiless  energy.    In  1536  a  tribunal 
of  Inąuisition  was  established  in  Lisbon,  and  special 
severity  was  displayed  against  the  Jews  accused  orprac- 
ticing  their  old  worship  under  the  garb  of  Christianity. 
They  formed,  under  the  name  of  New-Christiana  (q.  v.), 
a  suspicious  class,  and  many  of  them,  in  1506,  bad  been 
victims  to  the  hatred  and  prejudiccs  of  the  multitudc. 
The  power  of  the  Church  increased  rapidly,  and  with  it 
the  pride  of  some  of  the  bishops,  for  there  soon  arose  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  clergy  difficulties  greatly  detri- 
mental  to  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  it  gare  occa5>łon 
to  the  people  to  get  an  insight  into  and  speak  freely  of  its 
sad  condition,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Roman  court. 
By  the  laws  of  1822-26  every  naturalized  foreigner 
was  gran  ted  ci  vii  and  political  rights  regardless  of  bis 
religion ;  they  authorized  ereiy  kind  of  private  worship, 
and  prohibited  every  religious  persecution.  Tbe  Catholic 
clergy  were  treatcd  with  the  greatest  distnist,  and  their 
riches  were  seized  upon  to  fili  the  treasure  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  until  1843  that  the  govemment  was  recon- 
dl^d  with  the  pope,  and  the  wounds  of  tbe  Roman 
Church  were  long  in  healing  eveii  aft  er  that.   The  Por- 
tnguese  Church  is  (sińce  1741)  under  the  special  juńa- 
diction  of  a  patriarch,  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and 
who  is,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  Romę.    Portu- 
gal is  divided  into  three  dioceses,  which  are  presided 
over  by  the  cardinal-patriarch  of  Lisbon.     His  suffra- 
gan  seats  are  Castello-Branco,  Guarda,  Lamego,  Leiris, 
and  Portalegre.     There  are  several  colonial  bishops:  at 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  other  islands.     Besides  tbe 
patriarchate  or  archbishopric  of  Lisbon,  there  is  the 
archbishopric  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the  kingdorn. 
and  whose  suffragan  seats  are  Porto,  Yiseu,  Coimbra, 
Braganca-Miranda,  Areiro,  and  Pinhel;  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  £vora,  with  the  bishoprics  Elvas.  Beja,  and 
Algan^e.    The  archbishops  have  the  rank  of  a  marąuis, 
the  bishops  of  a  count.     They  all  belong  to  the  gran- 
deza,  or  higher  iiobility.     The  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.     No  buli  can 
be  published  without  the  agreement  of  the  king.    The 
number  of  clergy  holding  cures  is  giren  at  18,000.  The 
total  number  of  parishes  is  4086.    The  monasteries  urere 
dis6oIved  in  1834,  but  a  few  religious  establishments 
still  exist.    At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  Portugal  was 
possessed  of  360  monasteries,  with  5760  monks,  and  126 
nnnnerics,  with  2725  nuns. 

There  are  8ix  orders  of  knighthood,  viz.  the  Order 
of  Christ,  founded  in  1319;  St.  Benedict  of  Avis;  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  founded  in  1459,  and  reorganized  in 
1808;  Our  Lady  of  Y^lla  Yicosa,  established  in  1819; 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  sep- 
arated in  1802  from  that  of  Malta.  In  addition  to  ihette, 
there  is  one  ciTil-seryice  order,  founded  in  1288.  Por- 
tugal Btands  below  the  other  countries  of  Europę  in  re- 
gard  to  education.  There  is  one  university  at  Coim- 
bra; there  are  military,  naval,  trade,  and  navigation 
schools,  and  many  classical  and  higher  schools;  and  in 
1861  there  were  1788  public  schools,  with  79,172  piipibs 
uncontrolled  by  the  Church.  There  is  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  School  of  Arts  at  Lisbon,  the  former  of 
which  bas  a  library  of  50,000  rolumes.  The  other  pub- 
lic libraries  are  the  Central  Library,  with  300,000  rul- 
umes;  various  royal  libraries,  as  that  of  Liabon,  wiib 
86,000  badly  preseryed  rolumes  and  8000  MSS.;  that 
at  the  Necessidades  Palące,  with  28,000  Yoluroes;  and 
that  at  the  Aj  uda  Palące,  with  20,000  rolumes;  aud  the 
Unirersity  Library  at  Coimbra,  with  45,000  roIumesL 
The  administration  of  the  management  of  generał  edu- 
cation is  conducted  by  a  superior  council  of  education 
at  Coimbra,  under  the  superrision  of  the  ministrr  of  the 
Home  Department.  See  Schfifer,  Gesck,  r&n  Poiiygal 
(Hamb.  1836,  3  rols.  8vo) ;  Schubert,  /fttndbuch  d«r 
Staatenkunde  ron  Europa ^  if  3  8q. ;  Busk,  Hisl,  ofporlt' 
yal  (1831) ;  Dunham,  Hitt,  o/Parfvffai  (1882) ;  Ander- 
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sen  CH.  C),  In  Spoin,  and  a  Vmt  to  Portugal  (1870); 
CkamberM^t  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Portognese  VersiozL    Tbe  oldest  known  Porta- 
cuese  Yenion  is  Łhat  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1695,  together  with  a  translation  of  tbe 
BnglUh  litorgy,  under  the  title,  O  Litro  da  Oracad 
conuntine  Administracad  dos  Sacramentos  e  outroi  JRitos 
e  Ceremonia*  da  Igrtja^  conformt  o  Oto  da  Iffreja  de  In- 
fflaterra^  iiuctamente  com  o  SaUerio  ou  ScUmot  de  Daeid 
(Oxford,  na  estampa  do  Teatro,  anno  de  Chriato,  1696). 
This  translation  U  said  to  be  \«^xy  defective.    Next  in 
chronological  order  is  the  New  Testament,  or  O  Noto 
TesłamentOf  istohf,  łodos  o»  tacro  tanctos  Lierot  e  £«- 
criłoB   erangelioot  e  apostolicos   do  noro   Concerto   de 
nosMO  Fiel  Stnhor  Salcador  e  Redemptor  Jesu  Chriito : 
łraduzido  em  Portugties  pelo  Patre  Joam  Ferreira  a 
dTAlmeida,  Afinisiro  Pregador  do   Sancto  Evcmgeiho, 
Com  iodas  as  Licencas  necessatias  (em  Amstenlam,  por 
•loam  Crellias,  1712,  8ro).     Seven  years  later  the  tirst 
part   of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Pcntateuch,  was 
published  undcr  the  title.  Os  cinco  Lirros  de  Moyses, 
chamados:  1,  Genesis  f  2,Exodo;  SfLerifico:  A,  Sumę- 
ro»  ;  by  Deuteronomio  (eon  privilegio  real ;  Tranquebar, 
om  India  Oriental,  na  costa  dcl  Coromandel,  em  a  estam- 
pa da  Real  3Ii8saon  de  Dennemark,  No  anno  de  1719, 
4 to).     Then  followed:  O  Livro  dos  Salmos  de  Dacidy 
com  toda  dil^entia  traduzido  de  Texto  onginal  na  Lingua 
Portuffueza,  confeiido  com  as  outras  Translacoen*  e  em 
muUos  Passos  declarado  pelo  Padre  Benjamin  Schultze, 
Missionario  del  Reg  de  Dinamarca  e  Minisfro  da  Pala- 
rra  de  Deus  (Trangambar,  em  India  Oriental.  na  costa 
dc  Coronoandel,  na  estampa  da  Real  Mission,  No  anno  de 
1721,  12mo) ;   Os  dozę  Propheła*  Afenores,  conrem  a 
Maber,  Iloseas,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadias,  Jonas,  MicheaSj 
iYcrAuna,  llabacuc,  Sophonias,  Haggeo,  ZachatHas,  Ala- 
iachias  (com  toda  diligentia  traduzido  na  lingoa  Por- 
tugueza,   pclos  Padres  Missionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trangambar,  na  officina  da  Keal  Missaon  de  Dinamar- 
ca, anno  de  1732, 4to) ;  and  Os  IAvros  kisłoiicos  do  VelAo 
TesiameniOf  conrem  a  saber,  o  Lirro  de  Josue,  o  Lirro 
dos  Juizes,  o  Lirro  de  Rutkf  o  primeiro  Lirro  dos  Regs, 
o  segwtdo  Lirro  dos  Regs^  o  primeiro  Lirro  dos  Chroni' 
cfu,  o  tegundo  Lioro  das  Chronicas,  o  Lirro  de  Esdrcu, 
o  Lirro  de  Nekemias,  o  Lirro  de  Esiker,  traduzido  na 
Lingoa  PortuguezOj  pelo  Rererendo  Padre  Joam  Fer- 
reira d^A  Imeida,  Afimstro  Pregador  do  Santo  Erangelho 
na  Cidade  de  Baiaria  (revistos  e  conferidos  com  o  tex- 
to  origiual  pelos  Padres  Missionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trangambar,  na  officina  da  Real  Missaon  de  Dinamarca, 
anno  de  1738,  4to).     In  the  preface  to  the  historical 
lMH>ks,  which  is  datcd  April  21,  1738,  we  are  told  that 
the  ministers  of  Bataria  sent  this  translation  of  Joh. 
Ferreira  d*Almeida  to  Tranąuebar  to  have  it  printed 
there,  wliich  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
(Toremor-gencral,  Theodor  van  Cloon,  and  his  widów, 
Antonia  Adriana  Lengde.     The  Pentateiich  is  not  pre- 
ceded  by  any  intruduction,  but  the  translation  is  accom- 
panied  by  notes.   The  same  is  the  case  with  the  histor- 
ical books.     The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  Latin  preface, 
in  which  the  translator  says  that  his  predccessors,  the 
two  missionarics  Barthot  Ziegenbalg  and  Johanu  Ernst 
GrUndler,  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Portuguese; 
but  in  continuing  thrir  work  he  did  not  foUow  the  com- 
mon  order  of  the  Biblical  books,  bat  rather  preferred  to 
translate  tirst  the  Psalms,  because,  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  are  best  adapted  for  public 
and  private  devotion.  These  are  all  the  parts  of  the  Bibie 
which  were  translated  and  known  tn  the  18th  century. 
A  reirised  edition  of  Almeida^s  Bibie  under  the  joint 
editonhip  of  R.  Holden  and  tbe  Rev.  R.  C.  Girdleston 
was  isaaed  in  1876  (see  tbe  ^  78d  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bibie  Society*'  [Lond.  1877],  p.  89  są.). 
Complete  editions  of  the  Bibie  in  the  Portuguese  lati- 
guage  were  published  by  the  American  and  British  and 
Foreifnt  Bibie  societies.     See  RoeenmUlIer,  IJandbuch 
der  bOdischen  LUeratur,  iv,  298  8q.     (a  P.) 


Portnmnalia,  a  festiwal  celebrated  among  the  an- 
dent  Romans  in  honor  of  Portumnus,  the  god  <>f  har- 
bors.  It  was  kept  on  the  aeyenteenth  day  before  tbe 
kalenda  of  September. 

PorttunziiiB  (Lat.  portus,  "  a  harbor"),  the  deity 
sapposed  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  preside  over 
harbors.  A  tempie  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  the 
port  of  the  Tiber,  and  he  was  usually  inroked  by  thoee 
who  undertook  royages. 

Posadas,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  monk  and  preach- 
cr,  was  bom  at  Cordora  in  1G44.  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican  Order,  and,  aftcr  tcaching  theology  and  exe- 
gesis,  devoted  himself  to  preaching  with  the  greateat 
success.  He  was  often  prompted  by  his  zeal  to  preach 
in  public  places  and  wherever  he  chanced  to  be,  and 
even  old  age  could  not  abate  his  ferror  in  teaching  the 
poor  of  the  country.  Nothing  equalled  his  charity  and 
love  of  the  degraded.  He  lefused  on  8everal  occaaions 
the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  He  died  at  Cordova 
SepL  20, 1713.  He  was  beatified  in  1817  by  Pius  YII. 
He  left  Bome  worka  of  edification :  The  Triumph  of 
Chastiłgt  againsł  the  Errors  of  Alolinos: — Life  of  St, 
Dominie: — Sermons  (3  rols.  4to). — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog, 
Generaiff  s.  v. 

Pfischel,  Philipp  F.,  a  German  Protestant  divtne, 
was  bom  Sept.  23,  1769,  at  Ansbach.  In  1797  he  was 
minister  at  Bulenheim,  and  in  1817  city  pastor  in  Augs- 
burg, where  he  died,  Feb.  6,  1838.  He  wrote,  Meine 
Afussestunden,  oder  ResuUate  meines  Nachdenhens  uber  die 
ińdUigtlen  Gegenstande  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  ReligumS' 
wissenschafl  (Nuremb.  1804) : — FreimSthige  Gedankeu 
zur  Beanttoortung  der  Frage:  trte  kann  einsńg  ir.  alleim 
der  gesunkenen  A  chtung  der  ReUgion  u,  ihrer  I^hrer  aufge* 
holfen  werden  f  (ibid.  1808) : —  Wiinsehe  u,  Yot-schldge  zur 
kirchl.  Verfasgung  in  Baiem  (Augsb.  1823): — Ideen 
Uber  Staat  u.  Kirche^  KuUus,  Kirchenzucht  u.  Geistlieh' 
heity  etc.  (Nuremb.  1816)  i^Erhtbungen  des  Ilerzens  ta 
Predigten  (Augsb.  182Ó,  1826^  2  parts)  i^Predigten  avf 
alk  FesU  des  Jakres,  etc.  (ibid.  1826).  See  Wluer, 
IJandbuch  der  theolog,  Literaiur,  p.  954. 

P68Chel,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  enthusi- 
ast,  was  bora  March  2,  1769,  at  H5ritz,  in  Bohemia. 
He  entered  the  ministr}%  and  was  ordained  Sept.  6, 
1796.  While  he  was  vicar  at  Braunau  he  had  to  pre- 
pare  for  death  the  unfortunate  bookseller  Palm,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution  (Aug.  26, 1806). 
This  incident  seems  to  hare  exercised  a  detrimental 
influence  on  his  mind^  so  naturally  inclined  to  mysticism. 
When,  in  1809,  Braunau  passed  from  Austria  to  Bavaria, 
Poschel  was  placed  under  the  dependency  of  the  bishop 
of  Salzburg ;  and  in  1816,  when  the  city  became  Austrian 
again,  he  retumed  to  the  diocese  of  Linz.  Soon  ader- 
wards  hb  insane  behavior  caused  him  to  be  sent  from 
Braunau  to  a  countr}*^  place  called  Ampfelwang.  He  now 
considercd  himself  a  martyr  of  the  faith,  and  preached 
his  "new  rerelation."  Christ,  he  says,  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  pure,  and  directs  all  their  actions. 
To  thcm  appear  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  make  them 
the  recipients  of  their  rerelations.  He  who  does  not  get 
purified  incurs  damnation,  and  deserres  death,  which 
alone  can  purify  him.  This  doctrinc  must  be  obered 
even  if  it  should  exact  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  if  the 
fmit  of  the  new  rerelation  is  not  to  be  lost  and  giren 
to  the  Jews.  For  God  has  determined  that  the  Jews 
shall  be  conrerted.  Judaism  and  Christianity  meltcd 
together  into  one  generał,  catholic  rcligion,  the  millen- 
nial  kingdom  is  to  commence  when  thcse  ercnts  have 
taken  place.  The  new  doctrine  found  proselytes  not 
only  in  Ampfelwang,  but  in  the  surrounding  localitiea 
— Azbach,  Unkenach,  Gampem,  Schflfling,  etc.  The 
Poschelians  affected  great  piety,  prayed  with  deeply 
bowed  heads,  some  stretched  on  the  ground ;  they  madę 
unoommon  use  of  all  religious  practices,  as  pilgrimages, 
fasring,  communion,  with  or  without  prcrious  confes- 
sion,  solemn  invocations  of  the  Yirgin  and  the  saints. 
But  the  tide  of  extraragancc  rosc  apace.    Women 
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hemrd  eoahmon  aod  gave  abeolution.  TKey  ara  Baid 
to  bave  comnitied  moftt  iudecent  acU  in  tbeir  anBem- 
blioi  Tbe  oereoioDy  of  porificatioo  preceded  the  ad- 
miffioD  of  new  memben:  a  kind  of  oil  or  a  powder 
wbicb  tbe  proKlyte  was  madę  to  swallow  producetl 
dreadfiil  oofiYuUionSf  while  a  crowd  of  maddened  fe- 
malefl  perfonned  a  flavage  dance  aiound  the  sufferer,  to 
expel  the  devil,  w  bo  had  hit  berto  held  posaesuon  of 
tbe  new  mcmber.  The  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
itrengthened  tbe  belief  that  he  was  the  Anttchrist,  and 
that,  as  a  oonseąuence,  the  millennium  was  at  band. 
Disorderly  tramps  roamed  about,  prophesying  and 
preaching,  held  theroseh-es  for  cboiien  memLŃers  of  the 
kingdom  of  (xod,  and  resisted  botb  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authoritien.  At  last  govemment  took  tbe  matter 
in  band,  nightly  raids  werc  madę  upon  tbeir  assemblies, 
their  doings  were  in\'estigated,  and  Poscbel  was  put 
into  custody  at  Salzburg.  This  intenrention  of  the  po- 
lice did  not  appease  the  fanaticism  of  the  scctarians, 
who  were  misled  sereral  tiroes  even  to  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses.  A  mother  tried  to  torturę  ber  cbild  to  deatb, 
to  honor  the  Lord ;  a  father  to  kill  his  child  in  priaon. 
The  insanity  of  tbcse  people  reached  its  pitcb  in  the 
Holy  Wcek  of  1817.  In  the  night  that  foUowed  Palm 
Sunday  it  was  re8olved,  in  a  meeting  held  near  Amp- 
felwang,  to  offcr  a  sacriiice  to  the  Lord.  A  peasant,  of 
tbe  name  of  Haas,  was  to  be  the  ▼ictim.  His  mother 
and  an  old  man  were  dragged  to  tbe  scenę  of  the  holo- 
caust :  the  woman  was  killed  with  one  stroke,  while  tbe 
man  died  only  a  few  days  aflerwards  of  his  wonnd,  the 
ceremony  becoming  by  this  postponement  devoid  of  ef- 
fect.  Haas  prevailed  on  his  adopted  daughter,  a  girl 
of  nincteen  years,  to  give  her  life  for  him.  The  mon- 
aten  killed  her  most  cruelly,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
drunk  ber  blood,  as  being  the  blood  of  Christ  The 
acene  of  these  horrors  was  on  tbe  ensuing  day  occupicd 
bv  the  militia  and  the  actors  arrested,  but  only  8ix  i  f 
the  leaders  were  kept  in  custody.  The  sect,  which  did 
not  count  over  126  members,  thereafter  disappeared 
rapidly.  Poschel,  who  had  always  oondemned  the  hor- 
rors comroitted  by  his  disciples,  was  transferred  to  Yi- 
enna,  whcre,  his  insanity  being  clearly  demonstrated, 
be  was  placcd  under  seyere  ecclesiastical  custody.  He 
died  in  1837.  In  a  wider  scnse,  tbe  name  of  Posche- 
lians  was  for  some  time  used  to  designate  fanatics  of 
PoscbeFs  and  the  Poschelians'  description.  See  Alzog, 
Kv'chfnffe9ch,  ii,  680;  Giesebrecht,  Kirckenfff9ch»  der 
neuestm  Zeit  (Donn,  1855),  p.  838  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pttaoheliana.    See  POscheu 

Poseidon,  the  god  who  was  considered  among  the 
ancient  (ireeks  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  He  was  tbe 
son  of  Chronos  and  Rbea,  and  had  his  palące  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  monsters  of  the  deep  play 
around  his  dwelling.  This  deity  was  bcliered  to  be 
the  author  of  storms,  and  to  sbake  the  earth  with  bis 
tridcnt  or  three-prongc<l  spear.  His  wife  was  Amphi- 
trite.  When  tbe  unirerse  was  divided  between  the 
brothcrs,  tbe  sea  was  given  to  Poseidon.  He  was  equal 
to  Zeus  in  dignity,  but  not  in  power.  He  oncc  con- 
spired  with  Hera  (Juno)  and  Athena  (Minerra)  to  put 
Zeus  in  chains,  but  usually  he  was  submissive  to  the 
morę  powerful  god.  Ho  rides  over  the  waves  in  a  char- 
iot  drawn  by  horses  with  brazen  boofs  and  golden  manes, 
and  the  sea  becomes  smooth  at  bis  appearance,  while 
the  monstera  of  the  deep  gambol  and  play  around  him. 
Hcnnlotus  affirms  that  the  Groeks  derived  the  worship 
of  Poseidon  from  Libya ;  but,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  reccived,  it  sprcad  all  over  Greece  and  Simthem 
Italy.  It  prevailed  morę  especially  in  the  Peloponne- 
•us.  The  usual  sacrińces  offered  to  this  god  M'ere  black 
and  wbite  bulla,  and  also  wild  boara  and  rams.  At 
Corinth  borse  and  chariot  raccs  were  held  in  bis  honor. 
The  Panionia,  or  festival  of  all  the  lonians,  was  cele- 
brated  also  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  The  Romans  identi- 
fied  him  with  tbeir  own  sea-god  Neptune.  Troy  was 
called  Neptuna  Pergama^  because  Poseidon  assisted 


Apollo  to  sonoond  it  with  walls  for  king  LaomcdAn. 
who  refuaed  to  gire  them  their  pmmised  reward,  simI 
Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ra^age  the  country, 
which  was  killed  by  Hercules.  He  always  bated  the 
Trojans,  and  assisted  tbe  Gieeks  against  tbem.  He 
prevented  the  return  of  Ulysses,  in  rerenge  for  his  hav- 
ing  bliuded  Polyphemus,  the  son  of  PMeidon.  In  ait 
he  is  easily  recognised  by  bis  attributes,  wbicb  are  the 
trident,  horses,  and  dolpbina.    See  Neptukk. 

Poseidonia,  a  festiral  celebrated  annually  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  It  was  kept 
chiefly  in  the  island  of  ^Egina. 

Poseidoniua.    See  Posidoxius. 

Posen,  a  Polish  prorince,  that  portion  of  ancient 
Poland  which  fell  to  Ptussia  in  the  partition  of  tbe  kiiig- 
dom,  bas  an  area  of  11,260  sąuare  miles,  and  a  popuU- 
tion  (close  of  1871)  of  1,583,684.  The  tenitory  is  di- 
vided  into  two  departments,  that  of  Poeen  and  Brom- 
berg,  and  its  principal  cities  are,  besides  tbe  re8pecti\c 
capitals  named  afYer  the  departments,  Gnesen,  Lisss, 
and  Inowradow.  The  principal  rirer  is  the  Warths. 
which  is  navigablc,  but  the  commerce  of  tbe  province 
is  yery  light.  For  education  little  bas  been  done  as  yet. 
The  Prussian  goremment  is  determined  to  force  German 
culture.  There  are  8ix  gymnasia,  sereral  normal  and 
training  schools,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priesta, 
and  about  two  bundred  burgher  or  national  schools. 
Nearly  balf  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman  Catb- 
olic  Church,  which  is  under  the  spiritual  juriadiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  while  74,000  of  the 
remainder  are  Jews.  The  inhabitanta  mav  still  be  said 
to  be  Poles,  morę  than  800,000  persona  employing  Pdish 
as  their  mother-tongue. 

Posen  formed  an  integral  part  of  Poland  till  1772, 
when,  at  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish  territor}',  tbe 
districts  north  of  the  Netze  were  given  to  Prussia.  At 
the  second  and  third  partit ions,  which  were  madę  twenty 
years  later,  the  remainder  was  incorporated  in  the  Prus- 
sian kingdom  under  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  In 
1807  Posen  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  but 
by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna  it  was  8eparatevi 
in  1815  from  Poland  and  reassigned  to  Prussia  under 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  1848  the 
Poles,  who  had  nerer  amalgaroated  with  their  new  Ger- 
man compatriots,  took  advantage  of  the  generał  politi- 
cal  exciteroent  of  that  period  to  organizc  an  open  rcbell- 
ion,  M'hich  gave  the  Prussian  goremment  considerable 
troublc,  and  was  not  put  down  till  much  blood  had  becn 
spilled  on  both  sidcs.  On  the  cessation  of  disturbanccjs 
the  German  citizens  of  the  prorince  dcmanded  the  in- 
corporation  of  Posen  with  those  Prussian  states  which 
were  members  of  the  German  Confederation,  aud  the 
Berlin  Chambers  gave  tbeir  approral  of  the  proposed 
measure  in  1850 ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  revolution- 
ary  sentiment  in  Germany  the  subject  was  droppcd, 
and  Posen  retumcd  to  its  former  condition  of  an  extra- 
German  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  For  the 
ecclesiastical  bistory,  see  Poijind;  see  also  Prus- 
sia. 

Poser  is  the  term  applied  to  the  bishop*s  examiiiing 
cbaplain.  The  annual  exami1ier  at  Winchester  and 
Eton  still  bcars  this  name. 

Poaey,  Alezander,  a  oolored  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1814.  He  came  from  tbe  A/Hcan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Marvh  20,  1869,  at  which  time  the  Washington 
Conference  was  sitting  in  Winchester,  Ya.  He  was  re- 
ceived  into  fuli  connection,  and  the  same  year  (18C9) 
was  appointed  to  Johnmann  Street  Cbapel,  Winchester, 
Va.  He  was  reappointed  in  1870  to  Winchester,  Ya.; 
I  in  1871  to  Harrisonburgh,  Ya.,  and  in  1872>^7d  to  Lex- 
I  ington,  Ya.  In  1874  be  was  appointed  to  Abingdoo, 
Ya.,  but  did  not  reach  his  work,  he  being  sick  at  tbe 
time  he  received  bis  appointroent.  He  never  rccov- 
ered,  but  died  Aug.  1,  1874.  See  Himutea  of  Atmuai 
Conferences,  1875,  p,  14. 
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Posey,  John  Henderson,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodut  Epiacopal  Charch,  South,  was  bom  Sept  17, 
1819,  in  Breckinńdge  Coiinty,  Ky. ;  emigrated  with  his 
parents  in  eariy  life  to  IlHnots,  and  settled  in  Morgan 
County.  His  first  religious  tmpressions  were  at  about 
the  age  of  aeyenteen.  W  hen  he  attained  to  the  years 
of  manhood  be  came  to  Missouri,  and  there  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Churcb.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  Jnly  16,  1853,  and  retained  the  local  relation 
for  some  time.  In  1866  he  joined  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence,  and  was  appointed  to  Barry  Circuit.  In  1868  he 
was  appointecl  to  Lima  Circuit.  Shortiy  afler  the  next 
year^s  Conference  his  health  failcd,  and  be  died  Nov.  18, 
1869.  He  eTer  regarded  the  roinistry  as  the  most  sa- 
cred  Yocation  on  earth.  His  high  appreciation  of  its 
sanctity  and  responsibility  was  such  at  times  as  almost 
to  orerpower  his  own  spirit.  He  was  a  tnie  itinerant 
in  heart  and  practice.  See  MinuttB oftheAwnual  Con- 
Jh-encet,  1870,  p.  518, 519. 

Po8ido'niua  {lloaiSwyioc),  an  envoy  of  the  Syr- 
ian  generał  Nicanor  to  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mace.  xiv, 
19). 

Posidonina  (no(nMvioc)f  a  distinguished  Greek 

Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  nattre  of  Aparoeia  in  Syria,  but 

a  citizen  of  Kbodes,  where  he  resided  the  {;rcater  part 

of  his  life  (Strabo,  xiv,  655;  Athen.  vi,  252  e).     The 

dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but  he  musŁ 

have  been  bom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cen  tur}' 

before  the  Christian  sera,  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan»- 

tius,  who  probably  died  about  B.C.  100,  and  whom  he 

Buccecded  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  schooL    He  removed 

to  Romę  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (Suidas, 

Posidon,)f  B.C.  51,  and  probably  died  aoon  after.     He 

Uved,  according  to  Lucian  {Macrob.  c.  20),  to  the  age 

of  eighty-fonr,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phi- 

l<»ophera  of  his  ćay,    Cicero,  who  bad  received  insŁnic- 

tion  from  him  (Cicero,  De  Fato,  c.  3 ;  De  Nat  Deor,  i, 

3;  De  Fin,  u  2),  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 

terma.    Pompey  also  appears  to  have  had  a  very  high 

opiuton  of  him,  as  we  read  of  hisvisiting  him  at  Rhodes 

shortiy  before  the  war  against  the  pirateo,  B.C.  67  (Strabo, 

xł,  492),  and  again  in  B.C.  62,  after  the  termination 

of  the  Blithridatic  war  (PluUrch,  Pomp.  c.  42;  Pliny, 

Ilist,  Nał,  vii,  30).    He  must  have  been  a  man  of  very 

exten8ive  and  varied  Information  in  almost  all  the  de- 

partments  of  human  knowledge.    Strabo  calls  him,  airfip 

rwv  ro^*  i|^ac  ^«Xo<ró^wv  nokyiAa^^ifrraToc.     Besides 

his  pbilosophical  treatises,  he  wrote  works  on  geography, 

history,  and  astronomy;  but  nonę  of  them  have  come 

down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their  titles,  and  a  few 

■entences  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Strabo, 

aud  othere.    He  seems  to  have  traveUed  in  different 

partł  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 

tion.    We  leam  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii,  614;  iii, 

16Ó;  iv,  197)  that  he  had  been  in  Spain,  Liguria,  and 

GauL   Plotarch  was  also  indebted  to  Poeidonius,  among 

others,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his  lives.    This  is 

the  case  in  the  Lwet  of  Marcellus,  Paulus  iEmilius,  the 

Gracchi, and  others;  but  particularły  in  the  TAfe  of  Ma- 

nus,  with  whom  Posidonius  had  been  personally  ac- 

quainted  (Plut.  Marw$y  c.  45).     Posidonius  wrote  Me- 

^rologica,    Cicero  mentions  {Xat.  Dtor,  ii,  84)  his  ar- 

tificial  sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the 

neaven8.    Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than 

n»»  master  Panietius.    He  maintained  that  pain  was 

notan  evU,  as  we  leam  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 

frequently  related  respecting  his  yisit  to  the  philosopher 

«t  Rhodes  (Wcero,  Tutc,  Ditp.  ii,  25).    As  a  physical 

inTestigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gen- 

^lv,  attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  to  Aris- 

jotle.    Indeed,  although  attached  to  the  Stoic  system, 

.   ^^  far  less  dogmatical  and  obstinate  than  the  ma- 

jonty  of  that  school,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because 

"was  one  of  the  school  if  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 

nim  for  its  intrlnsic  merita.     His  works  on  divination 

•na  the  naturę  of  the  gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero, 


who  probably  roade  use  of  them  in  his  works  on  the 
same  subject  (Cicero,  De  Div,  i,  8, 80, 64;  De  Nat,  Deor, 
i.  44).  Strabo  aays  (xi,  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  accuracy.  This  account  was,  however,  probr 
ably  contained  in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Athe- 
n»us  quotes  (iv,  168  d)  the  49th  book  (comp.  Athen.  iv^ 
151  e).  For  further  information  respecting  the  opinious 
and  writings  of  Posidonius,  see  Poddonii  RelicuicB  Doo 
(lina;  Collegii  atgue  iiitutravit  Janus  Bakę;  Accedii 
D.  Wyttenbachii  Annołatio  (Ługduni  Bat.  1810,  8vo). 
See  also  Smith,  Dicł.  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  andAfythoL 
s.  V. ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac,  iii,  572 ;  Tossius,  De  Hitt, 
Grac.  p.  193 ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  der  Philos.  vol.  iii,  bk.  xi,  c. 
6,  p.  700 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  o/ Philos.  vol  L  ( J.  H.  W.) 
There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  conseąuently  was  prior  to  Polybius. 
Suidas,  however,  by  mistake,  ascńbes  to  this  Posidonius 
a  continnation  of  PoWbius  in  fiftv-two  books,  which  is 
evidently  the  work  of  the  younger  Posidonius. 

Po8itive  Philosophy,  a  recent  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy,  on  the  basis  of  phenomenalism,  founded  by 
Augustę  Comte  of  Paris.     See  Comtu;  Positiyism. 

POBitiviBm,  a  distinct,  scientific  habit  of  mind,  reg^ 
ulated  by  a  characteristic  principle,  which  was  madę  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  and  ambitious  scheme  of  philos* 
ophy  by  Augustę  Comte  (see  Comte),  and  which  has 
matured,  according  to  the  intention  of  its  author,  into  a 
sect,  a  creed,  and  a  church,  sińce  the  artide  on  Comte 
was  written.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  inteUectual 
habit,  the  characteristic  principle,  the  philosophical 
procedurę,  and  the  conseąuent  body  of  doctrine.  The 
English  Po8itivi8ts,  who  have  latterly  been  the  moat 
zealous  propagatora  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and 
have  very  recently  issned  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Systeme  de  la  Poliligue  PosUtce,  revolt  from  some  of  the 
later  speculations  of  their  founder  and  hierophant,  by  re- 
jecting  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  reconstniciions, 
and  all  the  sentimental  mimicry  of  the  papai  organika- 
tion,  which  was  elaboratcd  under  the  ąuaint  influence 
of  Mme.  Chlotilde  de  yaux.  They  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  po8itive  philosophy, 
which  constitutes  its  sole  ratio  essendi  and  determines 
its  consistent  developments  and  applications.  It  is  the 
first  duty,  then,  to  ascertain  what  this  principle  is. 

The  epithet  Posiłire  has  been  eroployed  in  varioua 
significations  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  will  be 
shown  at  the  close  of  this  notice.  The  term  Positiritm 
is  employed  by  the  school  of  the  PositiWsts  and  by  its 
founder  to  denote  the  strict  conflnement  of  speculation 
and  the  rigorous  limitation  of  knowledge  to  obsenred 
facts,  and  to  their  habitual  antecedences,  concomitances, 
and  seąuences.  It  eschews  aU  laws  but  those  of  recog- 
nised  association.  It  involves  the  exclu8ion  of  causes 
and  effects;  of  supematural,  spirit ual,  or  metaphysicał 
agencies ;  of  hidden  forces,  latent  ąualities,  and  imma- 
terial  essences.  It  contracts  the  intelligible  univer8e 
within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenaL  It  refrains  from 
inrestigating  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  things,  and 
prohibits  any  expatiation  beyond  the  reach  of  purely 
scientific  analysis  and  construction.  It  does  not  deny, 
but  it  ignores,  extrude8,  and  repudiates  as  inaccessible 
and  imaginary  whatever  transcends  the  observed  facts 
and  the  logical  deductions  therefrom.  It  is  the  pure 
method  of  inductire  science,  accepted  as  practically  suf- 
ficient  and  complete,  though  without  asserting  that  it  is 
necessarily  exhau8tive.  Whatever  lies  be}*ond  thiscir- 
cle  is  not  oniy  unknown,  but  incognizable  and  inappre- 
hensible — not  merely  imperfect  and  uncertain,  but  im- 
palpable  and  delusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sharp,  precise,  and  formal 
definition  of  Positirism,  because  it  is  chiefiy  discrim- 
inated  from  other  philosophical  schemcs  by  what  it  ex- 
foliates,  by  its  limitations  rather  than  by  its  comprchen- 
sion.  One  of  the  most  eminent  and  caraest  of  living 
Po8itivi8ts  has  withiir  tf>fi  Iste  moBths  given  an  ex- 
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pUnation  of  Łhe  character  of  Łbe  doctńno,  wliich  it  may 
be  well  to  cite  aa  an  authoritative  teatimony : 

"Snffice  it  tbat  we  mean  by  tbe  posltłTe  metbod  of 
tbonght  (and  we  wlU  no  w  a»e  tbe  term  in  a  6en»e  not 
limited  to  the  aocial  constrnction  of  Comte)  that  metbod 
wbich  woDld  baee  life  and  conduct,  ns  well  as  knowled^e, 
npon  ffiicb  eTidence  aa  can  be  referred  to  lo^ical  canooH 
ofproo/,  wbich  woald  place  nil  tbat  occapiee  man  in  a  ho- 
mogeneona  system  of  ^w.  On  tbe  otber  hand,  this  metbod 
torns  nside  from  himothests,  not  to  be  tested  by  any  kuowu 
louical  canon  familiar  to  science,  whetber  the  bypothesis 
claim  snpport  from  iutuition,  n^pirnlioOf  or  eeneral  plaas- 
ibility.  And  agnin,  tbia  method  tania  aside  from  ideał 
standnrds  wbicb  avow  theni^elTcs  to  be  lawlew^  wbich 
profees  to  transcend  tbe  lleld  of  law.  We  say,  Hfe  and 
conduct  shall  stand  for  ns  wbolly  on  n  basis  of  law,  and 
must  rest  entirely  in  that  reeion  of  science  (not  pbysical, 
but  morał  and  social  science)  wbere  we  are  free  to  use  our 
intelligence  in  the  methods  known  to  ns  as  iutelH^ible 
logie,  methods  wbich  tbe  intellect  can  annlyzc'*  (Frederic 
Harrison,  Tłw.  Saul  and  Futurę  Lt/e,  iu  The  AineteetUh  Cnt- 
tury.  No.  4,  Juuc,  1977,  ark  vii,  p.  684,  625). 

■  Mr.  Harriaon^a  contemplation  is  here,  aa  will  be  read- 
ily  conjectureU,  directed  specially  to  the  ethical  devel- 
opmcnts  of  Positiriam ;  but  auch  language  so  applied 
reveals  the  severity  with  wbich  ererything  bnt  the  proc- 
eases  and  products  of  scientiiic  obserration  and  logical 
conclusion  is  excladed  from  tbe  arena  of  the  Positirist. 
Thia  accords  perfectly  with  the  deterroination  of  the 
dogmatic  principle  originally  fonnulated  iu  the  PhilO' 
tcphie  Positire  (tome  i,  p.  4, 6). 

**In  llne.  in  tbe  Pnsitire  state  the  bnman  mind,  rccog- 
nising  tbe  impossibility  of  aitaining  absolnte  notions,  re- 
nounces  tbe  lnvesligation  of  the  origiii  and  destiuation  of 
tbe  nnlYerse.  and  inąniry  into  tbe  iiitrlnslc  canses  of  phe- 
nomena,  ana  attaches  itsclf  instend  solely  to  the  discov- 
ery,  by  Jndicions  combination  of  reasoning  and  obsenra- 
ilott,  of  their  effective  lawa— that  is.  to  tbe  discovery  of 
tbeir  invnriable  relations  of  fuccessinn  and  resemblauce. 
The  explication  of  facts  thns  rednced  to  its  renl  terms  is, 
thencemrwnrd,  nothing  mnre  thnn  tbe  connection  estnl>- 
lishetl  l)etween  the  diTerse  pbenomena  and  certain  gen- 
erał facta  whose  number  tends  to  be  coustautly  dimluieh- 
ed  by  the  progresa  of  science.** 

This  procedurę  bas  long  been  regarded  as  alone  ap- 
propriate  in  the  doroain  of  pbysical  acience,  and  as 
eąually  appropriate,  within  the  Itmita  of  ito  applicabil- 
ity,  in  speculatire  science.  It  forma  what  is  comrooniy 
regarded  as  the  Baconian  phtlosophy  or  the  Baconiau 
redintegration  of  philosophy.  Positirism,  however, 
both  in  the  conceptton  of  the  father  of  the  system  and 
in  the  doctrioe  and  practice  of  hia  foUowers,  extend8  its 
rangę  so  as  to  embrace  and  enclose  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  action,  to  profeaa  itaelf  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusire  method,  and  to  atigmatize  and  repudiate  what- 
ever  will  not  submit  to  ita  jurisdiction  or  remaios  be- 
3'ond  its  reach.  Indeed,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sys- 
tem by  Comte  all  ita  applications  to  the  exact  sciences 
were  regarded  as  merely  preliminar}*  to  social  recon- 
atruction,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprebensive 
and  diyersified  ethical  doctrine  for  public  and  private 
guidance.  In  this  light  it  ia  still  viewed  by  tbe  exi6t- 
ing  school  of  Poeitivista,  notwithstanding  tbeir  rejec- 
tion  of  much  of  the  tbeol(^cal  rererie  of  Comte. 

It  will  readily  be  reoognised  that  Poaitiriam,  as  so 
nnderstood,  revive8  ander  strangely  modemized  aspects 
the  old  dogma  of  Prot-agoraa  that  man  is  tbe  roeasure 
of  the  uniyerse.  The  ancient  contrast  and  analogy  of 
tbe  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm  are  reproduced  in 
quaint  disguise  and  morę  plausible  form  by  limiting  the 
intelHgible  unirerse  (mundut  wteUigibUu)  to  its  refiec- 
tion  from  tbe  minror  of  the  human  mind  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  aa  an  image  of  it  can  be  formed  through 
tł)e  instrumentality  of  the  bodily  scnses  and  of  rea- 
soning on  the  pbenomena  olMerved  thereby.  We  will 
Dot  be  tempted  into  the  easy  misrcpresentation  of 
alleging  tbat  all  is  denied  which  is  not  so  reflected, 
but  the  practical  effect  is  nearly  the  same ;  for  it  is  ig- 
nored,  cashiered,  and  extruded  from  the  field  of  specula- 
tłon.  Thus,  the  univer8e  and  all  its  marrels,  tbe  mind 
of  man  and  ita  measureiess  potencies,  the  heart  of  man 
with  its  bontłdless  duties,  its  multitudinous  aspirations 
and  its  unfathomabic  mystcries,  are  shriyelled  up  into 


the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  science  of  the  day.  Sore- 
ly  we  require  a  philosophy  of  the  uuknown  as  well  as 
of  the  known ! 

**  Yere  acire  eat  acire  per  cauaas,**  said  Aristotle,  and 
the  schoolmen  after  him.  The  maxtm  waa  unąueation- 
ably  preased  by  the  latter  to  hazardoua  uaea,  and  em- 
ployed  to  authenticate  hallucinationa  which  obstnicted 
science  for  centuries.  ^  Yere  scire  est  scire  apparentiaa'* 
— true  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  appearancea — ia 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Poeitirists,  and  is  even  morę  dan- 
gerous  than  tbe  misapprehension  which  it  haa  under- 
taken  to  dethrone.  It  results  iu  pure  phenomenaliam, 
and  renders  man  and  the  uniyerse  alike  hollow,  dccep- 
tiye,  and  spectral.  This  tendency  of  Positiyism,  and 
the  length  to  which  it  may  be  and  bas  been  carried,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  rcmarkable  and  cxquiaitely  writ- 
ten  artłcle  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  The  Soul  and 
Futurę  Li/e,  from  which  we  haye  already  madę  a  ctta- 
tion,  and  by  the  yery  recent  discuasious  proyoked  by 
it.  Mr.  Harrison,  like  his  Corj-pbseus,  will  not  endure 
"  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,*'  exccpt  it  be 
a  human  eternity.  He  will  not  sufTer  thcm  to  trayel 
*'extra  flammaniia  moenia  mundi.*'  He  compresees 
those  flaming  walls  to  the  limits  of  the  earth*s  horizon. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  tbe  human  aoul:  be 
only  staryes  it  out  and  dissipates  it  into  a  technicalab- 
straction.  "  The  combined  actiyity  of  the  human  pow- 
era,"  he  says, "  organized  around  the  highest  of  them  we 
cali  the  soui"  Again, "  tbe  consensus  of  human  facul- 
tics,  which  we  cali  the  soul,  comprises  all  sidea  of  human 
naturę  according  to  one  homogeneous  theory." 

"She,  monidering  with  tbe  duli  earth's  monlderiog  sod, 
luwmpt  teufold  in  sloihful  shame, 
Lav  tbere,  cKiled  from  eterual  (Sod, 
Łost  to  ber  place  and  uanie.** 

The  futurę  life  is  still  roore  yacant,  unreal,  and  inap- 
prehensible  than  eyen  the  sublimated  soul.  It  is  in- 
deed tbe  shadow  of  a  shade.  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
giye  such  dtstinct  utterance  to  his  conceplion  of  the 
post-moriem  existence  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  it  firmly. 
He  employs  phrases  which  indicate  bis  acceptance  of 
the  Panbumanistic  immortality,  by  absorption  into  the 
aggregate  humanity  of  subseąuent  generations,  if  he 
refuscs  to  adore  with  Comte  le  Noureau  Grand-Etre — tbe 
New  Supremę  God — humanity  itself.  But  the  abstract 
term — the  unsubstantial  and  unessential  conceplion  of 
humanity — doea  not  bccome  a  morę  real  being — a  morę 
capable  receptacle  of  souls  or  extinct  cousensusea  of  hu- 
man powers— by  being  stripped  of  the  tawdry  trappings 
and  tinscl  fringes  with  which  Comte  bad  decorated  it, 
to  set  it  np  as  an  idol  iu  place  of  Jehoyah.  Strange 
that  the  Positiyists  should  reject  as  unphilosopbical  and 
inyalid  all  that  reltgion  teachea  and  our  instincta  acoept 
as  true,  and  should  recur  to  such  a  factitioua  and  ficti- 
tious  abatraclion  as  this  humanity  must  be !  Waiying 
the  diyine  attributes  of  creation,  ordiuation,  and  gov- 
ernmcnt,and  regarding  only  the  functions  of  the  Diyin- 
ity  as  a  morał  influence  exerted  oyer  men — as  **  the  re- 
M-arder  of  thcm  that  diligently  seck  him** — it  may  well 
be  askcd  what  restraiiit  or  encouragement  could  a  de- 
ified  and  posthumous  humanity  exercise  rctrospectiveIy 
on  the  conduct  of  men  in  society  or  as  indiyiduals.  The 
fancy  is  as  fulile  as  it  is  absurd.  Rocbe  Boy]e's  comic 
exclamation  would  recur  to  eyery  transgressor — "  What 
bas  posterity  done  for  us  !*' 

It  may  be  frankiy  conceded  tbat  the  idcas  of  dtity, 
of  obltgation,  of  justice,  of  temporal  rcsponsibility — per- 
haps  eyen  of  right  and  wrong,  of  rigbtcousness  and  bin, 
of  beauty  and  of  o^sthetic  cmotion — may  be  translated 
from  the  language  of  religious  l>elicf  into  tbe  language 
of  Positiyism.  M.  Comte  madc  a  trayesty  of  the  ritea 
and  ceremoniał  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  commend* 
ed  it  to  his  dcyotees  as  the  Positiye  religion.  This  in- 
yention  bas  been  abnegated,  in  form  at  least,  by  his  fol- 
lowers,  but  it  is  a  similar  procedurę  by  which  Mr.  Har- 
rimn  and  the  rest  profess  and  hope  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial  cbaractcristica  of  a  diyine  creed,  afWr  excludii}g 
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from  the  unireree  all  recc^ition  of  divinit>%  It  is  mis- 
taking  tbe  shell  fur  the  orgauism,  ofler  the  substanoe 
and  lifc,  which  were  encloMed  by  Łbe  shell,  and  wbich 
infurmed  the  shell,  have  perished  out.  We  can  see  tbe 
Tery  iiice  distiiictioD  demauded  by  Positivism  between 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  divine  and  the  supemat- 
ural  and  the  merę  declaration  of  its  incognizability,  and 
of  its  conaeąaent  elimination  frora  tbe  domain  of  faitb, 
as  of  knowledge.  Bnt  the  pracŁical  eflect  in  both  cases 
will  be  nearly  the  same.  The  discrimination  is  very 
FeBned  and  theoretical,  and  may  be  perfectiy  ralid  in 
abstract  reasoning.  But  it  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
intellectual  natares  which  can  perceive  it  and  act  upon 
it,  and  even  they  will  forget  it  or  lose  theis  bold  ii|K>n 
it  in  moments  of  passion  and  teroptation.  It  cannot  be 
sdcąuately  apprehended  by  duli  minds,  coarse  temper- 
aments,  and  undisciplincd  characters,  and  will  oouse- 
quciitly  be  wholly  inoperatire  where  most  required. 
Tbe  defect — the  fatal  defect — is  the  absence  of  anv  im- 
perative  and  extrinsic  authority  to  secure  effcctive  re- 
sponsibility  and  obedience  to  right.  The  injury  to  hu- 
manity  thus  portended  is  very  evident;  the  advantage 
to  be  anticipated  is  indiscemible. 

Thls  notice  proceeds  on  the  same  piane  with  tbatadopU 
ed  by  the  PositiviBts,  and  the  discussion  of  their  prin- 
ciples  does  not  travel  beyond  the  domain  of  the  human 
understanding.  The  danger  of  Positiyism  springs  from 
the  same  source  as  that  whence  have  issued  the  daiigers 
ti{  so  many  kindred  schemes  of  philosophy  in  our  day — 
the  dt.«po8icion  to  rcgard  a  partial  truth  as  the  complete 
lxHiy  of  truth — to  make  one  prinoiple  the  sufficient  ex- 
plaiiation  of  all  things,  and  to  render  human  knowledge 
co-cxtensive  with  all  knowledge  and,  practically,  with 
all  truth.  The  nnknown  must  always  transcend  the 
known :  it  must  remain  higher  in  dignity  and  in  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  ampler  in  all  dimcnsions.  The  teńiper 
of  the  present  day,  however,  is  to  humanize  the  uni- 
vene— to  restrict  all  ralid  knowledge  to  purely  scientific 
knowledge — to  cramp  the  realm  of  the  apprehensible 
withiii  the  narrow  mould  of  the  demonstrable.  Pos- 
itivisTn  is  truć  in  its  place  and  in  its  degree,  as  cvolu- 
tion  is  true  under  the  like  limitations,  but  it  is  not  all- 
comprehending.  It  does  not  include  all  truth,  and  is  far 
from  embracing  all  reality.  Its  error  and  its  pemicious 
consequences  ariae  from  tbe  atteropt  to  make  it  all-suffi- 
cient  and  exclusive.  As  a  method  of  science  it  is  true 
and  yaluable  in  all  the  applications  of  physical  science, 
and  of  etbical  science  too,  so  far  as  the  latter  can  appro- 
priately  employ  obs€rvation  and  induction.  But  be- 
yond all  this  stretch  tbe  unfathoroable  spaces  of  the  un- 
known,  including  Łhat  which  is  known  only  by  its  ef- 
TectA;  and  we  cannot  wisely  or  safely  leave  this  vasten- 
d<^ing  sphere  out  of  our  conteroplation,  for  it  is  tbe 
main  r^ulator  of  our  conduct,  by  constant  appeal  to 
our  bighest  sensibilities.  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  as- 
trononaer  be  true,  that  there  is  a  mighty  central  sun  in 
the  unsounded  dcpths  of  heavenly  space,  round  which 
oarsun,  with  all  its  attendant  planeta,  revolves  in  a  reg- 
ular  but  measureless  orbit,  it  would  be  neither  logical 
nor  pnident  to  deny  the  extstence  of  such  a  centrę  of 
attraction,  because  it  remains,  and  may  forerer  remain, 
unattainable  by  human  sense.  It  seems  even  morę 
illogical  and  indiscreet  to  repudiate  a  morał  centrę  of 
the  unirerse,  attracting  and  goveniing  all  things,  and 
radiating  its  influences  over  the  w  hole  physical  and  ra- 
tional  world,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  scien- 
ti6c  obser\'ation,  and  cannot  be  measured,  analjrzed,  or 
determined  by  the  forma  of  science. 

The  factitioiis  btindness  or  wilful  shortsightedness  of 
the  Positive  dogma  is  sŁrangely  illustrated  by  tbe  his- 
tory  of  tbe  term  Positive,  and  of  the  philosophy  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  designate.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas  {Summ,  TkeoL  ii,  67)  employs  Po8itive  in  accuni- 
ance  with  its  juridical  usage  as  opposed  to  Natural— 
"jus  naturale  et  jus  positiyum."  Accordingly,  be  uses 
H  to  denot«  that  which  is  commandetl,  assumed,  laid 
down,  posUilated,  taken  for  granted ;  heuce,  arbitrar>', 


not  in  the  aense  of  Mrilfiil  or  fantastic,  but  of  detenhined 
as  a  condition  preoedent.  *^  Illud  dicitur  esse  positivam 
quod  ex  voluntate  humana  procedit,"  etc.  This  mean- 
ing  is  frequently  given  to  it  by  others  of  the  school- 
men,  and  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  its  etymology 
and  with  its  classical  usage.  "  Est  hasc  res  posita,  qua 
ab  adversario  non  negatur"  (Cicero,  Pro  Ccecłn.  xi).  As 
in  the  scholasttc  reasoning  the  most  absolutely  deter- 
mined principles— the  starting-points  of  speculation — 
were  the  dogmas  of  revealed  truth,  tbe  positions  au> 
thoritatively  determined  by  religion,  the  transition  was 
natural  to  the  acceptance  of  Po8itive  in  the  sense  of  re- 
ceived  as  a  command,  establisbed  by  faitb,  in  contrasŁ 
to  that  which  was  believed  on  sensible  evidence  or  dem> 
onstration.  Hence  it  is  found  with  this  signitication, 
or  with  one  closely  analogous  to  it,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage  of  Bacon,  which  furnishes  an  apt  censure  for  the 
Positive  philosophy  and  for  the  misapplication  of  the 
term,  though  supplying  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Pos- 
itivism.  **  Nil  enim  philosopbtam  penBquo  comipit,  ac 
illa  inquisitio  parentum  Cupidinis:  hoc  est,  quod  phi- 
losopbi  principia  rerum,  quemadmodum  in  natura  in- 
reniuntur,  non  receperunt  et  amplexi  sunt,  ut  doctrinam 
quandam  positiram,  et  tamquam  flde  experimentali" 
{Parmm,  Telet.  et  Democr,  Phil.), 

There  is  here  a  coalcscence  and  conciliation  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  roeanings  of  the  term — a  re- 
striction  of  investigation  within  the  rangę  of  human  ob- 
8ervation,  but  an  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  principles 
beyond  it,  which  must  regulate  human  conduct  and  hu- 
man speculation  alike. 

In  Uke  manner,  Kant,  while  denying  to  the  under- 
standing the  possibility  of  reaching  any  ]X)sitive  (de- 
monstrable) knowledge  in  regard  to  things  purely  intel- 
ligible  (vov/icva),  asserts  the  determination  of  the  morał 
law  in  a  potiiire  (conclusiye,  assured)  manner,  through 
the  faculty  of  intuition  {Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunf}, 
i,l). 

This  emplo}nnent  of  the  term  in  both  its  applications, 
while  the  conclusiou  is  contradictory  to  the  speculatlons 
of  the  Po8ttive  school,  acquires  peculiar  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  Positi\*ism  liad  been 
indicated  and  condemned  by  the  sagę  of  Kónigsberg  as 
a  possible  but  mutilated  and  delusire  project  of  philos- 
ophy. The  ońginality  of  Comte  lay  simply  in  the  nar- 
rowness  and  defectiyeness  of  his  principles,  and  in  the 
hanlihoodand  yigorwith  which  they  were  appHcd  by  him 
in  his  Syiteme  de  la  Philosopkie  Positive,  His  exclttsion 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  half  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience  (undeflned  and  oflen  shadowy  as 
that  knowledge  and  that  expertence  may  be)  consri- 
tutes  the  latent  and  deadly  malady  of  Positivism,  and  is 
preflgnred  as  such  in  the  yaticinations  of  Kant. 

But  instead  of  referring  to  the  numerous  passages  tn 
the  Critical  Philosophy  in  which  Positiyism  is  antic- 
ipated and  censured  before  its  appearance,  we  may  suit- 
ably  close  thcse  remarks  with  a  citation  from  a  scientific 
writer,  whom  we  may  presume  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster : 

"  A  third  dogmn,  which  has  nf  Inte  been  pinced  in  nrom- 
Inence.  mnch,  hs  we  conceive,  to  the  detiiment  of  philos- 
ophT,  is  that  of  the  so-called,  or  rather  miscalled,  potńtiw 
phiumphy—An  extrRvagłiut  and  morphological  traiisfur- 
roatlon  of  that  rntłonnT  empirlc1.««m  which  professes  to 
tnke  experience  for  its  basls,  resalting  from  mslstlng  on 
the  prerogatiyes  of  experieuce  In  reference  to  external 
phenomenn,  nnd  i^orfng  tbera  In  relation  to  the  moye- 
ments  and  tendeucies  of  oar  Intellectnal  natnre ;  a  philos- 
ophy which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate  alto!;ether  tbe  idea  of 
can»ation,  goes  fur  at  least  to  put  it  oat  of  Tiew,  and  with 
it  cYei^thing  which  can  be  catled  ezplanation  of  natnral 
uhenomenn,  by  the  nndne  predominance  a9.«igned  to  the 
iden  of  ław;  which  rejects,  as  not  merely  difflcult,  not  sim* 
ply  hopeless,  but  as  utterjy  absurd,  unphilosophicnl,  and 
derogatory,  nil  nttempt  to  render  any  rational  account  of 
thn^e  ub8trnct,  eqnntion-Hke  propoeitions,  in  which  it  de- 
lighrs  to  embody  the  resnlts  of  experience,  other  thnn 
tiieir  iucinsion  in  some  morę  generał  proposiiton  of  the 
same  kSnd.  Eiitirely  persuaded  that  in  physics,  nt  leaat, 
the  inoniry  into  cnuses  In  philosophy,  that  uothing  cise  is 
(to,  nnd  that  the  chnin  of  catisntfon  iipwards  Is  broken  by 
no  solmiou  of  coutinoity,  coustiiotiug  a  gnlf  abaotately 
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-IiapMC!«bIe  to  hnnuio  faciiTtłef>,  if  doły jprepAred  hy  famil- 
kulty  wilh  previt>as  liulu,  we  are  far  froui  regardiug  Uie 
whoU  Office  uf  experiineiłtal  philoiiophy  as  eaiiiifaciorily 
ex|»««sed  by  declaiin^  \t  to  conriet  iii  the  d!8covery  and 
geoeralisation  of  lawa"  {Bdiub.  Re9,  Jau.  1S48,  art.  v,  p. 
180,  ISI). 

LUerature. — ^To  the  references  given  at  the  dose  of 
the  article  Comte  may  now  be  added :  Comte,  System 
ofPosUice  Polity^  or  Treatite  upon  Sociologyy  transL  by 
Bridges,  Harriaon,  Beealy,  Congrere,  and  Hutton  (Loiid. 
187lł,  4  vo1b.  8vo)  ;  Harrison,  Order  and  Progress  (1  vol. 
8vo) ;  Congreve,  Essays,  Politicalf  Socialj  and  Rełiffious 
(1  vol.  8vo);  Estasen  y  Cortada,  £1  PotUirisnw,  ó  Siste- 
ma  de  las  Ciencias  expenmentales  (Barcelona,  1877, 8vo) ; 
Cordier,  Eipose  et  Critiąue  du  Posilieisme  prohnye  (Far. 
1877, 8vo) ;  Adrian,  Essais  sur  quelques  Poinłs  de  la  Phi- 
losophie  positire ;  The  Nineteenth  Century^  Ko.  4,  June, 
1877,  art.  vii;  No.  6,  July,  1877,  art,  vi  {The  Soul  and 
Futurę  Life,  by  Frederic  Harridon) ;  ibid.  No.  7,  SepL 
1877,  art.  xi  {A  Modem  Symposium^  by  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Prof.  Huxley,  Lord  Blachford,  Hon.  Robert  No^l;  subj. 
**  The  Futurę  Life'') ;  ibid.  No.  8,  Oct.  1877,  art.  ix  (/I 
Modem  Symposium,  bv  Lord  Selbome,  Rev.  Canon  Bar- 
ry, W.  R.  Greg,  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
Frederic  Harrison ;  subj.  [concluded]  "  The  Soul  and 
Futurę  Life'').     (G.  F.  H.) 

Posner,  Auoustus  SrecMUTCP  (formerly  Simon)^  a 
German  minister  of  the  Lutbcran  Church,  a  eon  vert  from 
Judaism,  was  bom  May  19,  1805,  at  Auras,  in  Lower 
Silesia.  His  early  educatioii  he  receivcd  at  the  pub- 
Itc  schoob  of  Breslau.  When  seventeen  years  of  Bgej 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  contlnne  his  studies.  There  he 
became  acąuainted  with  a  Hebrew  Christian,  who  sowed 
the  first  seed  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  1828  he  re- 
ceived  public  baptism,  amuming  the  name  of  Auguatus 
Siegmund.  He  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  upon  ita  completion  fiUed  8everal  situations  as  tutor 
in  phvate  familics.  In  the  year  1838  he  received  a  cali 
to  proceed  as  a  misaionary  to  the  East,  and  accordingły 
set  out  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  his  joumey.  On  the 
road  his  iuŁention  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  a  fellow-traveUer,  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  sit- 
uation  under  govemment,  and  to  his  no  smali  surprise 
he  was  informed  by  the  laŁter  that  he  musŁ  relinquish 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary,  as  he  had  just 
been  appointed  by  the  govcmment  chaplain  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary  at  Sagan  (in  Silesia),  and  the  neccssary  docu- 
menta  respecting  it  were  nearly  completed.  In  Sep- 
tember,  1838,  he  entered  on  his  new  charge,  which  he 
dischaiged  as  becoming  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  duties,  Posner 
edited  a  roonthly  publication  under  the  title  The  Prodi- 
gal  Son,  which  became  a  great  blessing  to  many  readers. 
In  the  year  1840  he  was  formally  ordained  by  the  eon- 
sistory.  Seeing  that  his  duties  at  Sagan  were  far  be- 
yond  hia  strength,  the  govemment  madę  the  ofTer  to 
him  of  another  ministerial  charge  at  Lebenthal — adding, 
howeTer,  that  if  it  were  practicable  his  remaining  at  his 
present  post  would  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  expre8sion  of  sitch  a  wish  was  su^cient  to  lead  Pos- 
ner to  cousider  it  his  daty  to  rematn..   Thus  he  labored 

• 

and  suffered  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846  Pos- 
ner was  iuvited  by  the  congregation  of  a  newły  erected 
church  in  Berlin  to  become  their  pastor;  but  the  consis- 
tory  refusing  to  comply  with  Posner's  wishes  to  adhcrc 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  instead  of 
tbose  of  Łhe  Prussian  National  Church,  Posner  had  to 
relinquish  the  appointment.  Broken  health,  in  connec- 
tion  with  domcstic  afflictions,  hastened  his  end,  and  on 
Monday,  Jan.  22, 1849,  he  was  called  to  his  etemal  rest, 
cnunciating  with  a  weak  voice  the  words,  "Make  an 
end,  make  an  end,  O  Lcml !  Come,  I»rd  Jesus!— como, 
come,  come  quickly !  Lead  my  soul  out  of  darkneas." 
Sec  A .  S.  Posner,  Ihr  treue  Zeuge  Gottes,  tceiland  Pastor 
an  der  kónigl.  Strafanstalt  zu  Sagan ;  Von  einem  Freunde 
(Schreibernchau,  1851,  2d  ed.);  and  the  biography  pre- 
pared  by  a  brother  of  the  deceaaed  in  the  SotaitagS'Bib' 


Uołhek,  voI.  W,  pt  iii  (Bidefeld,  1850) ;  Jewisk  Tufem- 
geneer  (Lond.l85a);  ZjichcAA,  BOiliotkeca  Theologica/ii, 
1201.     (R  P.) 

Posfielt,  AuGUSTUS,  a  German  Lutheran  thcoU^ian, 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1658,  at  Zittau,  io  the  Oberiaositz. 
He  studied  at  Wittenbe^,  Kieł,  and  Jena,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  preached  at  Hamburg.  In  1688  he  vu 
appointed  preacher  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  his  natire 
place ;  in  1714  be  was  madę  archdeacon,  and  b  1718 
pastor  primarius  of  St.  John,  in  which  poaition  he  died, 
Nov.2d,1728.  HtyrnU^RichtigeErUarufigderEpiild 
SL  Pauli  an  die  Romer  :—NadŁricht  von  den  in  Hmóe» 
habenden  hj/bUschen  Exemplaren.  See  Jocber,  GeUkrtea- 
Lejtikon,^v, 

FOBsesBed  with  Dk^tls,  the  nsnal  renderini;  in 
the  A.  y.  of  the  Greek  datfŁovtI^ćfiiyoi  (but  also  ^m- 
fAovia^vTiC,  Mark  v,  18 ;  comp.  iaifiórta  «%( (v,  Loke 
viii,  27 ;  irvtv/ia  iaifioviov  aro^aprou  {X€fr,  iv.  33), 
Matt.  iv,  24;  viii,  16;  xv,  22;  Acts  viii,  7;  Lukę  viii,  1 
These  were  persona  afflicted  with  disease,  as  epilepsT 
(Matt.  xvii,  15 ;  Lukę  ix,  39),  paralysis  (Lukę  xiit,  11, 
16),  dumbnesa  (Matt.  ix,  32;  xit,  22),  and  especiallj 
with  melancholy  and  insanity  (Matt  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v, 
2  sq. ;  Lukę  viii,  27  8q.) ;  whence  the  healed  are  said  to 
be  ofsound  mind  (fr(irt^povovvT(c,  Mark  v,  15 ;  I^ke  viii, 
85).  It  is  not  neceasary  to  suppose  that  the  epileps)-  or 
the  dumbness,  whcn  rhis  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
case,  was  complicate<l  with  peculiar  physical  disorders 
although  epilepsy  is  vci7  oommonly  connectcd  with 
soroething  of  the  kind  (see  Farmer,  Verf.  p.  89;  llip- 
pocrat.  Virg.  Morb.  c.  i ;  Esąuirol,  Paih.  u.  Therop.  d.  Srf^ 
lensfórungen  [Leips.  1 827  ],  p. 73 :  comp.  p.  503).  ini!t^, 
while  these  special  disabilities  of  men  in  other  respect^ 
in  Bonnd  and  vigorous  health  were  natnrally  rcferred  to 
a  supematural  cause,  this  would  be  especiidly  the  cue 
with  the  sudden  attacks  of  epilepsy,  falling  at  trregular 
intenraŁs  and  without  premonition.  £ver}-thing  of  tbii 
kind  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referreil  to 
evil  s])irits  taking  possession  of  men  (see  Acts  x,  38; 
Lukę  xiii,  16;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  8,  2,  on  1  Sam. 
xvi,  14,  23;  see  also  Lightfoot,  p.  888;  £isennien<::er, 
Entdecktes  Judenth.  ii,  454;  Maimonides,  Schab.  W,  ó; 
Erub.  iii,  4;  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii,  4  są.).  The  case 
was  the  same  among  the  ancients  with  those  extraor- 
dinary  events  and  achievements,  accomplished  by  men, 
which  seemed  tno  great  to  proceed  from  the  natural  bu- 
man  powers — they  were  referrcd  to  the  operation  ofa  di- 
viniry.  Not  only  halluciuations,  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepfty  (called  by  Hcrodotus  the  sacred  disease,  iii.  o^\ 
but  also  the  ravings  of  Bacchantes  and  Corybantes  were 
viewed  as  procceding  from  superhuman  inspi rat ion  (He- 
rod. iv,  79 ;  Eurip.  Bacch.  298  są. ;  Dion.  HaL  I)e  Dmot- 
then.  c.  xxii ;  see  also  Herod,  iii,  33 ;  Heliod.  ^Etk.  iv,  10; 
Bos,  Exercit,  Phil.  p.  62  są.).  Hence  to  diemonizc  (r ai- 
H0vav)  is  the  coramon  Greek  expression  meaning  to  he 
insane  (iEsch.  Choeph.  664 ;  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1003 :  Euripi 
Phcfn.  899;  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  1060;  Plutarch,  Mor- 
sell.  20;  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  xvi;  and  Wetst.  i,  '282; 
esp.  Aretaei  Caussa  Morb.  diut.  i,  4).  But  thesc  (iKtnons 
were  generally  viewcd  as  the  spirits  of  the  deccascd 
(Philostr.  Apoll.  iii,  38 ;  Horace,  Epod,  r,  91 ;  coidjx 
Josephus,  War,  vii,  6,  3 ;  and  on  exorci8ing  tbcin, »« 
Plutarch,  Synfpos.vn,  5;  hucinn,  Philopseud.  c.  xvi;  on 
the  Syriac  and  Arabie  usage  of  speech,  see  Jabn,  Nach- 
trage,  p.  173  są.).  The  practice  of  exorcism  iipon  soch 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  dftmon8.  vu 
very  comroon  (comp.  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c  xvi;  md 
see  Matt.  xii,  37 ;  Lukę  ix,  49;  Acts  xix,  13  sq.;  comp. 
Justin  Mart  Apol.  ii,  7).  The  exorcists  roade  u«  of 
magical  formule,  said  to  have  descended  from  Sblomon 
(Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2,  5),  in  conncction  with  certain 
roots,  Stones,  etc.  (id.  War,  vii,  6, 8 ;  Blishna,  Gittin,  lxvii, 
2 ;  PluUrch,  De  Fluv.  xvi,  2).  Afterwards  the«  men 
were  foond  also  in  other  countries  (Lucian,  Philopst^d^ 
c.  xvi).  Many  suppose  that  Jesus  simply  adoptc<l  tl"? 
popular  modę  of  s[)eech  in  his  age  in  speaking  of  (^ 
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moniae  posaession,  and  healed  the  unfortunate  anfTeren 
withouŁ  sbańng^  in  the  view  commonly  taken  of  their 
disease  (P.  von  Hemert,  A  ccommodat  in  M  T,  p.  51  sq. ; 
łlase,  Lefien  Jesu,  p.  71  sq.)}  j  ust  as  the  physiciana  in 
the  tinne  of  Ońgen,  who  dtd  not  at  all  beliere  in  real 
poasession  hy  devils  (coropb  the  pńnciples  of  Maimoni* 
des ;  Jahn,  T^atAirSge^  p.  185).  On  his  method  of  heel- 
ing,  comp.  Paulus,  i,  423 ;  ii,  621 ;  and  on  Mark  ix,  29, 
a^ainst  the  view  of  Paulus,  Fńtzache  on  Matt.  xvii,  21. 
Where  praver  and  fastiiig  are  recommended  to  the  a()o»- 
tlra  as  means  of  exorciani,  Porphyry  (^Ahstinen,  ii,  204, 
417  8q.)  may  be  oomiiared.  U  was  very  natural  that 
I  be  sufferers,  when  healed,  wiahed  to  remain  in  the  vi- 
ciiiity  of  the  Great  Physician  (Lukę  viii,  38^  comp.  viii, 
2):  for  there  they  conaidered  themseWea  moat  aafe 
against  the  return  of  the  diemons. 

The  symptoms  reoorded  of  individual  daemoniacs 
t^cree  with  thoae  which  are  nottced  in  diaeases  of  the 
kinds  mentioned  above.     (cf.)  On  Matt.  xvii,  15,  comp. 
Paul.  yf^M.  iii,  13,  where  he  speaks  of  a  tnorbus  comi' 
tiatis,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  convulsed;  which 
affecta  cbiefly  boya,  sometimes  young  men;  and  in 
which  the  cotivulsion  is  accompanied  with  a  sudden  in- 
articnUte  ery.     The  chief  distinguishing  mark,  hoW'^ 
cver,  ia  a  foaming  at  the  mouth  (comp.  Lakę  ix,  89; 
Lucian,  Phiiopseu<L  c  xvi).     Ccel.  Aurelian  (^Morb, 
Ckron,  i,  4)  speaks  of  a  class  of  diaeased  persona,  epilep- 
Łic»,  who  fell  in  public  placea  (from  which  the  diaeaae  ia 
ttiU  sometimes  called  falltng-aickness,  and  in  German 
FalUuckt;  comp.  Rabb.  bB*l3  or  hC3d,  nn  epileptic\  or 
even  into  river8  or  the  aea.     Aretteua  (Z>e  Morbo  EpiL 
5)  i^peaka  of  aome  who  fell  in  wcakneas  into  the  river. 
It  was  early  obeerved  that  thia  afiliction  aeemed  to  have 
8ome  cunnection  with  the  changea  of  the  moon  (Doug> 
t«i  Analei^.  ii,  5 ;  Bartholin,  Morb»  BihL  c.  xviii ;  comp. 
Aret.  Moi-b.  Chroń,  i,  4;  Origen,  in  MatU  iiij  p.  577 ;  Lu- 
cian, Toi.  c.  xxiv ;  Isidor.  Óriff.  iv,  7).     Hence  the  use 
of  the  woni  (reXi}vca^C(T^ai,  Matt,  iv,  24;  xvii,  15;  comp. 
Suicer,  Tkemur.  ii,  946.     In  Latin,  too,  epUepŁics  were 
called  lunatici,  or  moonttruck,    Again,  epilepsy,  in  con- 
nection  with  partial  insaiiity,  waa  the  diaease  of  the  man 
ineiuiimed  in  Mark  i,  23  aq*.;  Lukę  iv, 33  są.;  comp.  esp. 
Mark  i,  26.     (6.)  On  Matt.  viii,  28,  comp.  Wetatein,  i, 
851  8q.    The  proofd  of  vaat  atrength,  aud  of  a  violent 
ragę  against  himself  (Mark  v,  4, 5;  comp.  Acts  xix,  16), 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  man  waa  a  maniąc     The  fact 
that  he  avnided  society,  and  wisbed  to  dwell  alone 
among  tombs,  point  to  the  peculiar  mania  which  Sau- 
vaj;e8  calls  Mania  misanłhtopicay  or  that  which  Keil 
{lihapsodie  iiber  die  Anwend,  i  psych.  Kuttnethode,  etc. 
[Halle,  1803],  p.  363)  caUs  Mania  errabunda.     Yet  his 
niania  waa  but  temporary,  Łhough  the  delusion  which  it 
accompanied  was  permanent,  showing  itself  in  settled 
ideas  (Mark  v,  9;  Lukę  viii,  30).     Thua,  according  to 
tbe  pńnciples  of  Ileinrotb  {Lehrbuch  der  SeelenstOł-un- 
9^h  i,  3C0  są.),  the  caae  is  one  of  delusion  joined  with 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  beightened  to  mania.    Men- 
tal  as  Weil  as  phyaical  diseases  are  often  thus  compli- 
cafcd  with  each  óther  (Esąuirol,  p.  73) ;  comp.  further, 
Tnrgum  Jerus,  Terumoth,  xl,  2,  where  an  insane  man 
(n^i;Ś)  is  thus  described :  "  He  goes  forth  and  spends 
^he  night  among  the  tombs ;  and  tean  his  clnthing,  and 
destroys  wbatever  is  offered  him."    The  leaping  down 
w  the  swine,  perhaps  a  part  only  of  the  herd,  was  pro- 
"uced,  as  aome  think,  by  the  violcnt  running  towards 
them  of  the  daamoniaca,  nuder  the  fixed  impression  that 
"»e  dtemona  could  not  lcave  them  save  by  finding  an- 
other  dwelling-place  in  the  uncleau  beasts  (comp.  Joee- 
Pnua,  A  „/.  vU^  2,  5 ;  see  esp.  Eichhorn,  Bibl.  vi,  835  sq. ; 
J»nmni,  £^^f  ^^j-^  j^  ^28  8q. ;  Schmidt,  Exeffft.  BeUr. 
":  ^^  sq. i  Greiling,  in  Henke,  Mut.  i,  620  aą. ;  Friedrich, 
J^*'  ««er  Uferaturffe$ch.  d.  Pathoi.  u.  Therapie  d.  psych.  ' 
'^J-tmkh.  [WUrab.  1830],  p.  7  aą.;  Schleiermacher,  Prt^ 
^^'^  iii,  notę  ^,  on  A  cis  xvi,  16).     The  view  of  the 
wiier  tbeologians  and  physiciana  was  that  in  the  casc 
the  dmuoniacs  healed  bv  Jesus  there  had  been  an 


actual  bodily  indwelling  of  eyil  spirits.  From  this  view 
(set  forth  by  J.  Marckius,  Tertual  Exercit.  p.  257  8q. ; 
Deyling,  Observat.  ii,  371  sq. ;  Emesti,  AVwf  łheoł.  //*W. 
iii,  799  aq.;  Zcibich,  Verm.  Betracht.  iii,  306  sq.;  Storr, 
Optuc.  i,  63  sq. ;  Eschenbach,  Scriptor.  Med.  BibL  p.  41 
sq.)  many  dissented  long  ago,  foUowing  a  hint  of  St. 
Augustine,  De  Genesi  ad  lit.  xii,  17  (see  Hobbes,  Le* 
riathcatf  c  viii  and  xlv ;  Bekker,  Byzcmt.  Wdt,  bk.  iv,  c. 
vii  8q.;  Wetstein,  i,  279  są.;  Bartholin,  De  Morb.  BibL 
c  xix).  It  was  formally  combated  by  Mead,  Bibel' 
hrankh.  p.  63  są.  See  Semler,  Com.  de  Damoniacis 
guorum  in  N.  T.fimeniio  (Halle,  1760);  Utnstdndliche 
Untersuchung  der  Ddmon-Leute  (ibid.  1762);  Gruner, 
De  Damonkieis  a  Chr,  Petruratis  (Jena,  1775) ;  Lind- 
linger,  in  his  Schr.  de  Ebraor. ret.  Arte  Med.  translated 
into  German  by  Colln,  with  preface  by  Semler  (Brem. 
1776) ;  hb  Briefe  Uh.  die  Damonischen  in  d.  Erang.,  with 
additions  by  Semler  (Halle,  1783) ;  Zimmerman,  Diair, 
de  DcNnonicia  Eeang.  (Kinteln,  1786)  ;  Medicin.-hermen. 
Unterśueh.  p.  15  są.  Comp.  Carus,  Ptychol.  d.  Iłebr.  p. 
393  są. ;  Baur,  Bibl.  Theol  d.  N.  T.  i,  213  są. ;  Jahn,  A  r- 
chSoL  I,  ii,  400  są.  (omitted  in  the  2d  ed. ;  comp.  Nuch- 
trdge  to  Jahn*s  Thed.  Wei'ke,  p.  451  są.).— Winer.  Ad- 
ditional  literaturę  is  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Pro- 
grammatum,  p.  41 ;  Hase,  Acóen  JesVy  p.  99 ;  Darling, 
Cychp.  col.  830,  923,  926,  1872,  1882;  Danz,  Bild.  The* 
oloffite,  p.  125,  204.  See  also  Woodwanl,  Damonićcal 
Possestion  (Lond.  1839,  1856) ;  Mełh.  Quar.  Ber.  July, 
1857;  Free-wUl  Bapt.  Quar.  April,  1858;  Preab.  Rev. 
Oct.  1865.     Comp.  D.«moniac. 

P08Bevino,  Aktonio,  a  celebrated  Italian  Jcsuit, 
noted  for  the  diplomatic  sennces  he  rendered  the 
Church  of  Romę,  was  bom  at  Mantova  in  1534.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family.  Sent  to  Romę  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  in  a  short  tJme  proficient 
in  the  dassical  languages  and  literaturę,  and  cardinal 
Ercole  di  Gonzaga  madę  him  his  amanuensis,  and  in- 
trusted  to  his  hands  the  education  of  his  nephewa,  Fran- 
cis and  Scipio  di  Gonzaga.  Po8sevino  foUowed  his  pa- 
tron to  Ferrara,  then  to  Padua,  and  gained  by  his  mcrit 
the  esteem  of  Paolo  Manucci,  Bartoloraeo  Ricci,  and 
Sigonto.  Although  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Gon- 
zagas  with  the  donation  of  the  rich  commandery  of 
Fossano,  in  Piedmont,  he  preferred  to  join  the  Jcsuits. 
He  had  not  tinished  his  novitiate  when  he  was  sent  on 
a  very  delicate  errand  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Emanuel 
Philibert  (1560).  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy,  which,  coming  from  France, 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  through  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont>  The  Roman  court,  eithcr  to  reward  his  servicefl 
or  to  give  fuli  scope  to  his  talents,  employed  him  in 
seyeral  negotiations.  The  first  of  theae  missions  was  to 
Sweden.  He  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  December,  1577. 
The  king  receivcd  him  with  great  favor,  abjured  sev- 
erally  all  his  heresies,  madę  a  generał  confession,  and 
promised  obodience  to  the  apostolic  see.  The  ensuing 
day.  Ma}'  17,  1578,  the  mass  was  celebrated  aftcr  the 
Roman  rite  in  presence  of  the  king.  Po8sevino  retumod 
to  Romę,  and  the  ąueries  and  propositions  of  the  king 
were  examłned  bv  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  chalice  for  the  laymen, 
the  marriage  of  pricsta,  the  omiasign  of  the  invocation 
of  sainta  and  of  the  prayere  for  the  dead,  the  suppression 
of  holy  water  and  ot  ber  ceremoniea  were  rejected ;  seven 
other  proposals  were  accepted.  On  Pos8evino's  return 
to  Stockholm  (July,  1579),  the  king,  who  was  of  a  very 
Hckle  disposition,  showed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
negative  answer  he  had  met  with  on  the  five  points 
above  nńentioned,  broke  up  all  negotiations,  and  woald 
not  cven  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church  for 
Romanists.  In  February,  1580,  the  regsdag  of  Wad- 
stena,  at  which  Possevino  was  prcsent,  took  a  threaten- 
ing  attitude,  and  king  John  was  compelled  to  publish 
an  edict  against  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic 
worka,  and  to  promiae  to  promote  only  Protestants  to 
the  professorshipB.  In  the  same  year  Po8sevino  retumed 
to  Rume.     King  John,  having  lost  his  wife  Cathariue  in 
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1583,  marrlcd  in  1585  Ganilla  Bjelke,  who  became  fur 
the  Lutlierans  w  bat  the  former  queen  bad  been  for  the 
Catholica. 

Soon  flfterwards  Posseyino  was  scnt  on  a  idmilar  er- 
rand  to  Polaiid  and  Russia.  The  czar,  Iran  Yaaili- 
Yiich  II  (1533-1584),  called  the  Terrible,  had  yastly 
aggrandized  his  empire  in  all  directions.  In  1580  he 
had  madc  the  conquest  of  Livonia.  Herę  he  met  Ste- 
phen Bathori,  king  of  Polaud  (1575  - 1585),  who  de- 
feated  him  and  coropeiled  him  to  retreaU  To  stop  the 
PoUsh  inyasion  the  czar  inroked  the  mediation  of  pope 
Gregory  Xin.  Po68evino  was  sent  to  the  headąuarters 
of  the  king  of  Poland  at  Wilna.  Bathori  conseuted  to 
receive  the  enyoj^s  of  the  czar,  but  •  rejected  their  con- 
ditions.  Hereupon  PosseyinO  set  on  his  way  to  the  in- 
terior of  Kussia  under  an  esoort  of  Cossacks.  The  czar 
received  him  at  Stacilza,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  audi- 
ence,  Aug.  8.  Iran  sat  on  his  throne,  surrounded  with 
Oriental  pomp,  dressed  in  a  long  robę  interwoven  with 
goldcn  thrcads  and  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels;  he 
borc  a  kind  of  tiara  on  his  head,  and  held  a  golden 
sceptre  in  his  left  band.  Senators.  bojars,  and  army- 
officers  filled  the  rooros;  gold  and  precioos  Stones  glit- 
tered  evervwhere.  The  rest  was  in  acoordance.  After 
five  days  of  fcasting  the  negotiations  comroenced ;  dur- 
ing  the  w  hole  proceedings  the  czar  gave  frequent  evi- 
deuce  of  astuteness  and  duplicity.  Possevino  subordi- 
nated  his  inter\'ention  to  the  following  conditions:  free 
passnge  through  Uussia  for  the  apostolic  nuncios  and 
missionaries ;  free  exercise  of  the  Koman  Catholic  wor- 
ship  fur  foreign  merchants,  and  admission  of  Catholic 
priests  to  administer  to  thcm  the  sacraments.  Finally, 
as  the  czar  himself  had  proposed  an  alliance  against  the 
Turks,  the  papai  envoy  hinted  at  the  fusion  of  the  two 
churches  as  being  the  best  roeans  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Posserino  was  brimful  of  hope,  while  the  czar  gave  only 
evaf>ive  ans  wers.  Thus  a  month  elapsed  in  resultless 
debatę,  when  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Plcskau  (Pskov), 
the  {jossession  of  which  city  would  have  oi^ened  Russia 
to  the  Poles,  brought  roatters  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
Ivan  consented  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic 
merchants,  and  Posseyino  repaired  to  the  Polish  camp. 
Through  his  exertions  a  congress  of  plenipotentiarics 
of  both  belligerents  was  held  at  Porchau,  in  which  the 
mediator  presided.  Bathori  demanded  the  cession  of 
the  whole  of  Liyonia,  and  as  Posseyino  knew  that  the 
king  of  Poland  would  not  swerye  from  his  purpose,  he 
preyailed  on  the  Russians  to  conscnt.  But  when  the 
Pulcs  demanded  also  the  town  of  Weliki,  and  the  life  of 
the  Russian  enyoy  was  at  stake,  the  papai  legate  had 
to  pledge  his  own  life  to  obtain  their  signature.  At 
last  peace  was  concluded,  Jan.  15,  1582.  When  Posse- 
yino, after  a  truły  triumphal  joumey,  reached  Moscow, 
he  found  the  court  in  constemation  and  the  czar  beside 
himself:  he  had  killed  his  son  with  a  blow  of  his  golden 
sceptre.  Five  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
a  conference  was  held  in  the  Kremlin,  when  the  czar 
dedined  the  proposal  of  a  fusion  of  the  churches,  but 
consented  to  the  passage  of  the  missionaries,  and  grant- 
ed  religious  freedom  to  foreign  merchants  and  priests. 
During  these  latter  negotiations  Ivan  at  one  time  had 
liftcd  his  sceptre,  still  red  with  his  8on*8  blood,  against 
the  Je«uit,  Failing  to  intimidate  Posseyino,  he  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  trying  to  preyail  on  him  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  patriarch :  his  purpose  was  to  make  belieye  that 
the  pope  had  submitted  to  the  patriarch.  But  the 
clerical  diplomatbt  remained  faithful  to  his  task,  and 
succecded. 

He  was  scarcely  retumed  when  he  was  sent  to  Liyo- 
nia and  Transyh-ania  to  combat  Protestantism,  which 
was  fast  gaining  ground  in  those  proyinces.  Posseyino 
held  a  conference  with  the  sectarians  at  Hermannstadt. 
On  the  same  (xr«asion  he  increascd  the  importance  of 
the  a)llegcs  of  his  order  in  thusc  parts,  and  founded  a 
seminary  at  Clausenburg.  In  1583  he  t«ok  his  seat,  i  u 
his  ąuality  of  a  i>apal  nuncio,  at  the  great  Diet  ofW^ar- 
saw.    As  Posseyino  seyeral  times  interposed  his  media- 


tion between  Poland  and  the  German  empire,  be  wis, 
as  could  be  expected,  accused  of  partiality  by  both  par> 
ties.     The  generał  of  his  order,  Agnayiya,  hereupon  in- 
sisted  on  his  being  recalled,  and  Gregory  XIII  com- 
plied  with  the  demand.     Posseyino  was  glad  to  learc 
his  political  toils.     Ho  journeyed  about  as  a  simple 
roissionar)'  in  Liyonia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Upper 
Hungary.    While  thas  engaged  he  was  called  to  Padua 
to  hołd  lectures:  there  he  became  acąuainted  with  tbe 
young  connt  of  Sales,  whom  hc  preyailed  upon  to  leare 
the  law  for  the  Church,  and  who  became  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.     After  four  years  spent  at  Padua,  he  was  caUcd 
to  Roroe,  where  he  took  some  pains  in  tr>*ing  to  recon- 
cile  Henry  IV  with  the  pope.    This  direction  of  his  zn\ 
displeased  the  Spanish  party  and  his  su])erion>,  and  )ie 
was  sent  to  Bologna  as  rector  of  the  college.     He  was 
at  Yenice  when  Paul  V  put  the  city  under  interdict;  and 
here  was  a  new  case  of  mediation  for  the  old  man.    He 
died  at  Ferrara  Feb.  26,  1611.     Among  his  works  aie, 
Del  Sacriftio  delT  A  Itare  (Lyons,  1668,  «yo) :— //  Sol- 
dato  Crisfiano  (Romę,  1569, 12mo),  written  at  Pius  Ys 
request,  when  this  pontiff  sent  troops  to  Charles  11 
against  the  Huguenots: — Moacoria^  aeu  de  rebus  Mo»- 
cortricia  (Wilna,  1586,  8yo;  Cologne,  1587-95,  ful.;  ItaL 
transl.  1596,  4to): — Judicium  de  cttatuor  scripiońhm 
(Romę,  1592,  12mo;  Lyons,  1593,  8yo).     The  four  au- 
thors  are  Le  Noue,  Jean  Bodin,  Dupleasia-Moniay, 
and  Machiayelli.     Posseyino  was  here  misled  by  his 
zeal  against  the  Protestants;  and  as  to  Machiarelli,  he 
refuted  him  without  reading  his  works: — Bibiuahtca 
selecła  de  raiione  Studiorum  (Romę,  1593,  2  yols.  foL; 
new  ed.  with  correct,  and  addit.,  Cologne,  1G07,  2  yols. 
fol.): — Apporatus  gacei'  (Yenice,  1603-6,  3  rols.  ful.; 
Cologne,  1607,  2  yols.  ful.) ;  this  is  the  greatest  cat- 
alugue  of  ancient  and  mo<1em  authors  that  had  bcrn 
seen  at  that  time.    Although  he  had  especially  in  yicw 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  he  did 
not,  like  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  of  Siena,  and  others,  contine 
his  task  to  the  enumeration  of  ccclesiastical  writei^— 
his  plan  includes  the  profane  too.     Ile  treats  of  ncarly 
eight  thousand  writers— their  liyes,  M*orks,  influence, 
edttions: — Viła  di  Lodarico  Gonzaga,  Ductr  di  Aerers^ 
di  Eleonora t  Duchessa  di  Mantora  (1604,  4to).     Sce 
Rankę,  Hist.  ofthe  Papacy,  i,  434  sq. ;  ii,  21  sq. ;  Alzog, 
Kirchengesch.  ii,  341,  425,  466 ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes.  Ilist, 
vol.  iii ;  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Ghieraley  s.  v. 

POBfildlus,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  early  Eastem 
Church,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  com- 
menccment  of  the  5th  centur^'.  He  was  a  disciplc  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him  all 
his  life.  On  being  raised  in  897  to  the  episcopal  sce  of 
Calaroo,  a  town  in  Numidia,  at  no  great  distance  fn)m 
Hippo-Regius,  he  endeayored  to  oppose  the  assembltcs 
which  pogons  and  Donatists  were  continually  holding 
in  spite  uf  the  imperial  decrees.  The  pagans  ayengcd 
themselvc8  by  sctling  flre  to  his  church  and  compeliing 
him  to  flec  to  Hippo.  Recalled  after  a  few  years,  Pos- 
sidius  was  a  mcmber  of  all  important  asscmblies  held  in 
Africa  about  Church  matters,  especially  of  the  famous 
conference  at  Carthage  in  411,  in  which  nonę  after  St. 
Augustine  playcd  a  morę  prominent  part  than  himself. 
He  was  also  at  the  Councils  of  Carthage  and  of  Miletu^ 
where  Pclasgus  and  Celestius  were  condemued.  He 
was  also  sent  abroad  on  important  missions.  Thus  in 
A.D.  410  he  was  one  of  four  prclates  despatched  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  Africa  to  Honorius  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  a  repcal  ofthe  law  which  had  been  passed  by 
their  heretical  opponents.  £xpelled  froro  Calaroo  in 
428  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Yandals,  he  asnisted  8t 
Augustine  in  his  late  moments,  and  wrot«  the  life  ofthe 
great  saint,  with  a  list  of  his  works.  He  died  after  481. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  hos  consecrated  the  17th 
of  May  to  his  roeroory.  Two  tracts  by  Poesidiufs  to 
which  reference  was  madę  aboye,  are  still  extant.  Thry 
are  entitled,  Vita  A  ugustina ;  Jndicttlus  Sa^iptontm  A  o- 
gusfini,  The<>e  are  attached  to  all  the  best  editions  of 
'  Augustine.    The  best  edition  of  tho  YitOf  in  a  aeparaie 
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(nm,  ii  lb*t  of  SiliiiDi  (RoDH,  1731,  Sra)  and  Ang. 
Yiiiild  <1768);  uftbe  ladicalai,  Ihit  pubtished  atVeii- 
i»  (]:35,  8io).  —  Hoefer,  ,Vo«r,  Biog.  CtHi-aU,  ł.  \.; 
Smilh,  Oid.  of  Gr.  and  Rum.  Biog.  Ł  v. 

Port  (couraiiO  i*  the  rendering  of  y^,  rAi  (Sepu 
lii^\,opnpoc,\'ulg.  cuitor,  2  Chroii.  xxx,  6,  10;  Esth. 
iii.  13, 15;  viii,  lUpH;  Job  ii,  35;  Je[.li,31),k  riinwr, 
« *•  giiirf,"  «s  eUewhrre  rendered;  a  eourier  or  carrier 
(■f  mctMgfi  »ucb  M  is  cMmmon  in  Orieiiłal  countriM. 
See  AsoARetio.  The  term  pait  ia  used  to  inilicmte  pri- 
muik  the  penon  iiho  coiive}  ed  wiih  speed  any  mouge ; 
tnil  luU^ąuently  the  meaiia  of  ref^iitir  postał  communl- 
(iliiHi!.  Home  wrilcra  have  ihaii);ht  that  the  iise  ofpoiilB 
u  I  tystem  ońginaled  with  [he  Fenian^  UiodoruB  Si- 
rulm  oUKtYM  tlial  the  kiiiga  of  Peraia,  in  order  to  h«ve 
iiilrlli^nre  of  wbat  KU  pauing  (lirough  bII  the  pniv- 
inom  uf  iheir  vaM  dominionR,  pliced  Kniinela  at  emi- 
nenrn  it  <»nvenient  diMancea.  where  lowera  were  liuitl. 
TIkk  scniiiiela  gBve  noliee  uf  public  occurrencea  Trom 

kiiijJnm  ta  anather  wiih  great  eap 
tliisuulil  not  be  pracliced  exceptin  tbe  cue  of  generał 
ww^  which  it  was  eipcdient  that  the  whble  naliou 
ituiild  be  aoiuainled  wiih,  Cynia,  aa  Xenopbon  reiales, 
■Iipoinud  couriera  and  placta  lor  poal-boraca,  building  for 
ilw  putpose  »u  lU  the  high-roada  hoiiMi  for  lUe  rei-ep- 
iii'ii  uf  ihe  oouriera,  where  they  were  to  dclirer  thelr 
pukttiłu  Ibe  neil,  and  ao  on.  Thia  Ihey  did  iiigbt  and 
dir.uihalnoindemcacyof  wealherwaa  tostr>|)  (hem; 
•iiil  Ihey  are  rtpreaented  aa  inoving  wiib  aatiniiahing 
■pmL  ilerodolua  owiu  that  not  bing  swifter  wa*  kuowii 
f"r  ijoumey  by  land.  Xer.tes,  la  hia  Taniaiia  expedi- 
liun  igainit  Greece,  planled  poata  fiom  Ihe  lEgeaii  Sea 
i->  ^huahan  or  Susa,  to  send  notice  (bilbor  of  wbat  migbt 
l>3;ii»n  lo  hia  army;  he  placed  also  meMengers  fioin 

iiDcta  from  each  other  aa  a  horae  might  caaily  traveL 
llie  rcgularily  and  iwiftiieM  of  tbe  Roman  poata  were 
Ukcwiie  adniirable.  (iibban  obaetiea,  "'rhe  advanlage 
"f  rectiiing  the  earlieat  inteUiBenee.  and  of  conyeying 
ihtir  opdera  iiilb  celcrily,  induced  Ihe  emperora  to  ea- 
uUiłh  thrnngbout  thelr  exten9ive  domiiiiona  Ihe  regu- 
liiiaiLitutiun  of  poeta.     llonacsT 
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Iha  distanee  only  of  Ort  ot  aix  milea;  each  of 

was  conatautly  provided  wilb  forty  horaea;  and 
by  tbe  help  of  tbese  ralaya  ii  waa  eaay  to  travel  a  huo- 
Ired  Diilei  a  day  along  Ihe  Itomao  loida."  In  the  time 
if '■'heoJoaius.Ceiariua,  a  niat;i<tratc  oT  high  rank,went 
>y  pOM  froro  Antioch  to  Conalaniinople.  He  begsn  bla 
journey  at  nij-bt,  was  in  Cappaducis  (IGó  milea  from 
Vnlioch)  tbe  enauing  evening,  and  arrired  at  Constan- 
iiKiple  tbe  aiilh  day  abont  noun.  Tbe  nhole  diatance 
vas  725  Koman,  ar  665  Engliab  mika.  Thia  aervice 
leems  lo  have  been  yety  laxly  performed  till  tiie  (imo 
of  Trajan,  previoua  to  whose  reign  the  Roman  measen- 
were  in  the  babit  of  seiiing  for  tbe  public '" 


n  theii 
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waa  ob»crved  frotn  thia  limę  forward,  aa 
doaian  codę  mention  ia  laade  of  post-horse*,  and  orden 
given  for  Iheir  regulalion.  Throiighout  aU  thia  period 
puBis  were  only  uied  on  apecial  occasiuna.  Letters  from 
privale  peraoiiB  were  conveyed  by  private  banda,  and 
were  conflned  fot  the  most  part  lo  busineaa  of  aufficient 
urgency.  Yet  the  corrcepondenee  of  ancient  timea,  if 
we  roay  juiigc  from  the  immenae  numbcr  of  Egyplian, 
Babylnnian,  and  1'eruan  seata  stilt  in  eiistence,  muat 
bBve  been  far  from  inconaideralile.  Tlie  liialilution  oT 
poata  diaappeared  from  Europę  willi  the  breaking  np 
of  the  Koman  empire,  and  ils  re-ettablisbmenl  is  gen- 
erally  altribuled  lo  U>uia  XI  of  France,  in  tbe  middle 
of  Ihe  15lh  century. 

Poat  iitationaiy)  u  tbe  rendering  in  Ihc  A.  V.  of 
Ihe  folkming  words: 

I.  h'^»,dfU  (Sept.  rJ  aiipiar,  Tnig./rom),  proper- 
ly  a  roni  (as  in  Uen.  xv,  9,  and  often) ;  hence  petbaps 
»  piltWer  or  bntiress  (Eiek.  xl,  S-49j  xli,  1,8;  "lin- 
tel,"!  Kinga  vi,  31).  In  theScpt.it  ia  someiimea  lelt 
niiiransUled  (niA,  aftfS,  oi'Xa/i)(  and  in  tbe  Chaldee 
rersinn  it  ia  teprcwnleJ  by  a  modiflcation  of  itself. 
'1'broiighnut  tbe  pasaagea  of  Enfkiel  in  which  it  oecurs 
the  Vulg.  uniform ly  rendera  it  hy/ront:  which  Gese- 
nina  ąuotea  aa  TaYorable  lo  bis  own  view,  provided  that 
\w  fi-oiu  be  nnderstood  the  projeclions  in  front  of  tbe 
buiUling.  The  A.  V.  of  1  Kinga  vi,  31,  "lintel,"  ia 
snpponed  by  the  ver9ions  of  Aquila,  Symmachiu,  and 
Thcudulion  of  Ezck.  xl,  21;  while  Kinichi  esplains  it 
generaliy  by  "post."  Ilie  Pcshito-Syriac  uniformly 
renders  Ibe  word  by  a  moilificalion  of  the  Greek 
wapaaTÓiii,  "pillan."  Jnrchi  underatanda  by 
Ol/ii  ■  round  column  tike  ■  large  Iree;  Ai)uila 
(Ezek.  xl,  14),having  in  view  the  mcaniiig  "  ram," 
Trbicb  the  word  claewhere  beara.  renders  it  (pi'*i;iff, 
appaienily  inlending  thercby  lo  denole  the  Tol- 
utea  nf  odiimns  cnn-ed  like  rama'  borna.  J.  D.Mi- 
chnelia  (Sapp,  ad  1jx.  s.  v.)  considers  it  la  be  the 
lympaimm  or  triangnlar  area  of  the  pcdiment 
aliove  a  gate  siipported  by  calumns.  Uounins 
bimaclf,  afCet  reriewing  Ihc  paasages  in  which  the 
word  oeeura,  an-iYea  at  the  conclusion  Ihat  in  Ihe 
aiugular  it  denotes  tbe  wlinle  pmjccting  frame- 
worfc  of  a  door  or  gatenay,  including  tlie  jambs 
on  either  Ndt.  Ihe  thresbotd,  and  tbe  lintel  ut  ar- 
chitrare,  with  rticio  and  coniice.  In  Ihe  piural  iC 
ia  appiied  to  denule  the  projections  along  tlie  front 
of  an  edifice  omamented  wiih  colnrona  or  |>alm- 
irees,  and  wiih  recesses  or  intercolumniationa  be- 
tween  themaometimesfilkdupby  windowa.  Un- 
der  Ihe  former  bead  be  places  1  Kings  vi,  SI; 
Ezck.  xl,  9,  ai,  24,  26,  29,  81,  33,34, B6-8»,«,  49; 
xli, 3;  whileto  thelatter  berefenxl,  10, 14, 16; 
xli,  1.  Anotbar  explanalinn  atill  is  (hal  of  fioit- 
chet  (ąnoted  by  Winer,  Rtalt:.  ii,  B75),  wbn  saj-a 
that  nifit  is  tbe  projecting  cnirance  and  pauige 
wali— wbicb  might  approprittely  be  divided  into 
eompartmenla  by  paneliing;  anil  tbin  view  ia 
ailnpied  by  Fllrst  (Jlanrbr.  a.  v.).  Akin  lo  Ihis 
ia  cV^».  fjiaia,  '-an  arch,"  ouly  iiscd  in  ibe  plur. 
(Eiek.  xi,  16,  elc),  probabij  a  iwrtieo,  and  so  ren- 
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dered  by  'Symmachns  and  Srńac  renions  (Gesen.  The- 
saur.  p.  4S). 

2.  r^SK,  ammóh  (Sept.  v7rf.p^povt  Yulg.  tuperUmi' 

narfi)^  literally,  mother^  or  cubit,  as  Łlie  fundametital  re- 
latioii ;  ajowulation  (Isa.  vi,  4). 

3.  ntsitą,  tnezuzah  (Sept  trra^fióct  ^w ;  Vulg.  pot- 
tis)f  the  door-post  (Łlie  usual  term).  See  Mezuzah. 
The  ceremony  of  bońng  tbe  ear  of  a  rolunUry  bouda- 
man  was  pcrformed  by  placiiig  the  ear  against  the  door- 
post  of  the  housc  (Exod.  xxi,  G;  see  Juven.  SaU  i,  103, 
and  Plant.  Pam,  v,  2,  21).  Tbe  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Tempie  were  of  olive-\vood  (1  Kings  vi,  33). 

4.  7)0,  saph  (Sept.  ffiKia,  TrpÓTcv\ov\  Vulg.  limen,  su- 
perfiminare),  the  threshold  (2  Chroń,  iii,  7 ;  Kzek.  xli, 
16;  Araos  ix,  1;  elsewhere  "  thresbold,"  "door,"  or 
"gate").     See  Door. 

Post,  Christian  Frederick,  a  distingui^hed  but 
soroewbat  erratic  Morarian  roiasionar}%  was  bom  in 
1710  at  Conitz,  in  Polish  Pmssia.  He  immigrated  to 
America  in  1742.  Ile  preached,  after  bis  arrivai  in  this 
country,  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  be  was  con- 
nected  by  marriage,  his  lirst  wife,  Rachel,  having  been 
a  baptized  Wompanoag,  and  his  second  wife,  Agnea,  a 
baptized  Delaware.  His  earliest  missionary  labors  ex- 
tended  over  parta  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In 
1745,  wbile  among  the  Mohawks,  he  was  arrestcd  on 
the  false  charge  of  being  a  French  spy,  seut  to  New 
York,  and  there  confined  for  8even  wecks  in  the  jail 
of  the  City  HalL  His  companton,  Darid  Zeisbergcr 
(q.  V.),  shared  the  same  lot.  The  protest  of  Govemor 
Thomas  and  other  induential  Pennsyh-anians  at  last 
secured  their  release.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
Indian  wife — his  third  wife  was  a  wbite  woman — he 
returned  to  Europę,  and  thencc,  in  1752,  sailed  to  Lab- 
rador, attempting  to  bring  the  (lospel  to  the  £squi- 
maux.  Having  come  back  to  Pennsylyania  in  1754, 
he  establtshed  bimself  in  the  Wyoming  Yallcy,  where 
he  instructed  the  Indians  and  entertained  travelling 
missionaries  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  in  the  summer 
of  1758,  at  the  instance  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
yania, he  undertook  a  pcrilous  jouniey  through  the 
Indian  country  as  far  as  Ohio,  inducing  the  Western 
tribes  which  were  in  league  with  France  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  send  deputies  to  a  congrcss  at  Easton. 
This  congress  resulted  in  a  generał  paciflcation,  which 
embraced  all  the  nations  except  the  Twightwees.  Un- 
daunted  by  the  dangers  of  his  first  tour,  he  thereupon 
vi»ited  the  Indian  country  a  second  time,  and  induced 
the  Twightwees  also  to  conclude  peace.  Post  thus 
conferrcd  an  incalculable  bcncfit  npon  the  colonics,  and 
indirectly  helped  to  bring  the  North  American  conti- 
nent  under  the  sway  of  the  AngIo-Saxon  race.  The 
jounial  of  his  first  tour,  which  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  was  published  in  London  in  1759,  in  a  work 
entitled  An  Enąuiry  inło  the  Causea  ofthe  Alienation  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  from  the  BiHiish 
Jnłeresfj  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Penn,  Archhes^ 
iii,  520-544.  After  the  war  Post  began  (1761)  an  in- 
dependent mission  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Pontiac  conspiracy  comiłclled  him 
to  rotire.  He  went  to  the  South,  and  in  the  boginning 
of  1764  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Mo.squitia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  natiycs.  In  1767  he  vii«ited  the  colo- 
nicA,  but  returned  again  to  Mosquitia.  After  that  we 
lose  sight  of  him  until  1784,  when  he  is  found  rcsiding 
in  Germantown,  Pa.  Thcre  he  died,  April  29,  1785,  and 
was  buricd  in  the  I>ower  Graveyard  of  that  place  bv 
the  Kev.  William  Wbite  (afterwards  bishop  Wbite), 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.     (E.  de  S.) 

Post,  Henry  Albertson,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  2,  1^35.  He 
receiycd  a  careful  parental  training,  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
yantages  of  the  academies  of  New  Engiand,  and  grad- 
oated  at  the  New  York  Frce  Academ}-.     He  studied  . 


theology  in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  iub- 
sequently  in  the  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he 
graduated  in  18581,  and  was  lioensed  and  ordained  ot« 
the  Church  in  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1860:  tkia 
was  his  only  charge,  for  he  died  Nov.  12,  1861.  Mr. 
Post  died  in  the  very  midst  of  his  active  work ;  siiU  hb 
short  ministr>'  gaye  fuli  proof  of  his  calling,  and  nunr 
souls  were  added  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  P^tŁ 
Hist,  A  Imanacy  1863,  p.  308.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Post,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bon 
in  Comwall,  Yt.,  in  1792.  He  received  a  good  academ- 
ical  training,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  MiddlrbaTr 
College,  Yt.,  in  1814,  and  at  the  Theulogical  Sczniuan' 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  On  leaying  the  seminair, 
he  spent  aome  time  as  a  missionary  in  Yirginia,  tbea 
accepted  a  cali  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  ordained  in  1819.  In  1836 
he  accepted  a  cali  from  the  Circular  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  labored  faithfuUy  for  twenty-three  yean, 
when  be  was  taken  ill,  and  dieti  Sept,  24,  1858.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  tiist,  Almanac,  1860,  p.  77.     (J.  L  S.) 

Postel,  GuiLLAUME,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Frenchmen  of  his  time,  is  cclebrated  especially  as  one 
of  the  wildest  religious  yisionaries  the  world  has  erer 
cnconntered.  He  was  bom  May  28, 1505  (according  to 
some  bistorians,  1510),  at  Dolerie,  near  Barenton.  ia 
Normandy.  He  lost  his  parcnts  early,  and  poyertT 
compelled  him  to  leaye  his  country.  At  the  age  o( 
thirteen  years  he  found  at  Say,  near  Puntoise,  a  roodest 
situation  as  schoolmaster.  He  sayed  some  money,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies,  There  he  was  the 
yictim  of  a  robben-,  which  rcduced  him  to  extreme  mi«- 
ery,  and  he  was  confined  by  sickness  to  a  hospital  for 
two  years.  When  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  poT- 
erty  and  the  high  price  of  liying  compelled  him  toleare 
Paris,  and  to  support  bimself  by  gleaning  in  the  Beaace. 
Aftem^arda  he  entered  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe  in 
the  ąoality  of  a  8er\'ant;  there  he  becaroe  by  prirate 
study  one  of  the  most  learncd  Hebraists  of  bis  time. 
No  less  remarkable  was  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  liyed  successiyely  in  Amiens  and  Kouea 
and  then  went  back  to  Paris  to  become  a  tutor.  He 
accompanied  La  Forest  to  Constantinople  to  tnutsact 
some  political  business.  He  went  a  second  time  to  the 
capital  of  Turkey  with  the  heirs  of  a  citizen  of  Toors, 
who  had  died  leaying  800,000  ducata  as  a  deposit  in 
the  banda  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Postel  improycd  thi-se 
occasinns  to  study  the  Arabie  language,  and  broti^bt 
back  with  him  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Arabie  and 
Syriac.  The  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  which  he  wta 
the  first  to  bring  to  Europę,  was  printed  at  the  ex[>eii>e 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Shortly  after  tbis  Tostd 
published  an  alphabet  in  twelye  languages,  and  aime 
other  writings.  His  leaniing  was  now  acknowledfrrd 
by  king  Francis  I,  and  he  was  giyen  in  1539  a  profeseor- 
ship  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages,  with  a  sal- 
ary  of  200  ducats,  which  allowed  bim  much  luisure  to 
deyote  bimself  to  linguistic  atudies;  but  he  lost  bis 
chair  when  chancellor  Poyct,  his  benefactor,  fcll  into 
disgrace.  Postel  thereupon  repaired  to  Yienna,  where 
he  helped  Joh.  Alb.  Widmanstadt  in  the  publica- 
tion  of  his  New  Testament  in  Syriac  (printed  iu  1555). 
Compelled  to  leaye  that  city  for  motiyes  unknown,  he 
was  mistakcn  for  a  murderer  who  had  some  Ukenesi  to 
him,  and  arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  Veuctiau  terri- 
tory.  He  succeedcd  in  esc4iping  his  captors,  and  went 
to  Romę  in  1544.  He  there  madę  the  aoquaintance  uf 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  and  determined  to  eiiter  the  Ordtr 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  head  of  the  neophyte  was  fuli 
of  fantastic  ideas,  due  to  the  atudy  of  the  nbbins,  and 
also  to  the  stud}''  of  the  stars.  After  a  two-years*  non- 
tiate  he  was  expelled  from  the  order,  and  Ignatius  prr>- 
łiibited  all  intercourse  with  him.  Postel  haying  ex- 
posed  in  aome  writings  his  mystical  ideas,  he  was  irn- 
prisoned.  Escaping  to  Yenice,  he  was  denounce<i  to  tbe 
Inąutsition,  but  was  dismissed  by  that  tribunal,  beini; 
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eonsidered  morę  a  fool  tban  a  heretic.  He  afterwaids  U^ed 
iii  Genoa  and  Basie.  Beza  asserts  that  Postel  offered 
to  abjare  his  errors  and  to  enter  one  of  Łbe  Protestant 
communities,  which  seems  doabtfuL  It  appears  tbat  in 
1563  he  was  a  teacber  of  roathematics  at  Dijon,  wheu 
bis  obnoxiou8  opinions  com|)elled  bim  agaiu  to  flee. 
He  Uved  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
<Unand  I,  whence,  after  a  publtc  abjuration  of  bia  opin- 
ions, be  was  recalled  to  his  former  situaŁion  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France  by  Francis  I,  but  soon  lost  it  again,  and 
spent  tbe  lasteighteen  years  of  bis  life  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Martin  des  Cbanips.  ^  In  bis  old  age,"  says  a 
cont^mporary,  "  princes  and  men  of  science  paid  tbeir 
risits  to  tbe  yenerable  recluae  at  Saint-Martin  des 
Cbamps,  where  be  lived.  He  there  sat  in  his  chair, 
bis  wbite  beard  falling  down  to  his  gtrdle ;  and  in  bis 
deportroent  was  sucb  a  majesty,  sach  gravity  in  ev- 
crytbing  be  said,  tbat  no  one  ever  left  bim  witbout  a 
wisb  to  see  bim  again,  and  witbout  astonisbment  at 
wbat  be  bad  beard."  He  died  SepL  6, 1581.  It  was 
during  bis  life  at  tbe  monastery  tbat  Postel  publisbed 
in  1572  bis  ideas  about  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
that  year,  and  in  1575  a  new  editton  of  his  łłistaires 
Orientcdeg,  dedicated  to  Francis  of  Yalois.  He  says  in 
tbe  dedication  that  Catbarine  de'  Medici  bad  madę 
choice  of  bim  for  preceptor  of  ber  son  Francis,  and  that 
he  declined  tbe  position  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
tbe  court,  which  be  bad  painfully  experienced  in  bis 
own  life.  It  is  related  by  contemporaries  tbat  wben  he 
lectured  at  Paris,  at  tbe  College  of  the  Lombards,  be 
drew  sucb  crowds  that,  the  great  room  of  the  institute 
being  too  narrow,  he  caused  bis  auditors  to  go  down  into 
tbe  yard,  and  spoke  to  them  from  a  window.  Maldo- 
natus  says  that  ^*  there  came  out  of  bis  roouth  as  roanv 
oracles  aa  words.^'  He  may  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  atbeism,  but  he  entertained  strange  theological  opin- 
ions. Among  the  wild  and  extravagant  notions  that 
he  entertained,  one  was  that  he  bad  died,  and  risen 
again  with  tbe  soul  of  Adam ;  whence  he  called  him- 
sclf  *'Postellus  restitutus ;''  be  aiso  maintained  that 
women  sball  bave  tbe  dominion  over  men,  and  that  his 
writings  were  revealed  to  bim  by  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  therefore  confldent  of  being  able  to  explain  by  rea- 
son  and  pbilosophy  all  Christian  dogmas,  inclusive  of 
tbe  mysteries,  bis  personal  reason  having  become  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  men  that  by  its  means  be  would 
convert  all  natious  to  the  Christian  faith.  ^  Christ  bas 
given,^*  be  said,  "  the  €xcellence  offakh  to  the  apostles ; 
but  faith  being  now  almost  extinct,  he  gave  us,  and  es- 
pecially  to  me,  instead  of  the  faith,  nay,  with  the  faith, 
reasartj  so  powcrful  and  yictorious,  as  never  did  the 
apostles  have  it.  And  thus  innumerable  things  in  the 
Scripture  and  in  naturę,  which  never  were  understood, 
bv  said  yictorious  reason  will  be  understood."  He  as- 
serted  tbat  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  crcated  and 
united  with  the  etemal  Word  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  aflSrmed  that  eyerything  tbat  was  in  nat- 
urę was  described  in  the  heavens  in  Uebrew  characters, 
formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stars.  Tbe  world 
was  to  subsist  only  for  6000  years,  an  opinion  he  bad 
taken  from  the  Jewish  Cabala.  The  end  of  the  world 
mili  be  preceded  by  the  restoration  of  all  thinga  into  the 
State  tbey  were  m  before  the  fali  of  Adam.  He  dreamed 
of  the  fuiSłion  of  all  religtons  into  one  creed ;  and  in  bia 
<lesire  to  reooncile  Christiaus,  Jews,  and  Mobammedans, 
undertook  to  explain  the  most  extrayagant  opiuions. 
But,  wbateyer  judgment  we  may  pronounce  on  his  opin- 
ions, justice  oompels  us  to  recognise  that  all  bistorians 
oommend  tbe  purity  of  bis  Ufe,  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
duct,  aad  tbe  benevołence  of  bis  character:  he  ollen 
neglected  bis  own  intereats  to  Łake  care  of  others*.  He 
left,  tutguarum  XII  characUribut  differeiUiuta  alpka- 
betum  wtroductio  ac  legeadi  methoduB  (Paria,  1538, 4to) : 
— Z>e  origimbtts  $eu  de  Htbraiom  linffua  ei  ffentis  anticui- 
iatt  cUgue  rariarum  Unguarum  affinitate  (ibid.  1538, 
4to): — Grammaiica  Arabica  (ibid.  1538, 4to) : — SyricB 
deaeriptio  (ibid.  1540,  8vo):— /te  magiatraiibut  A  them- 


etmum  (Basie,  1543,  8vo;  Leipsic,  1591,  8yo,  with  tbe 
notes  of  John  Frederick  Hekelius) : — AŁcorani  seu  legia 
Mahometi  et  evttnffeŁistarum  Concordia  liber  (Paria,  1543, 
8vo) :  —  Sacrarum  apodexeon,  $eu  Eudidis  Chritiiani 
libri  ii  (ibid.  1543) : — /  V  librorum  de  orbia  lemK  Con- 
cordia primut  (ibid.  8vo):  —  De  rationibus  JSpiritus 
Sancti  (ibid.  1543,  8yo);  in  this  work  Postel  endeavors 
to  proye  that  there  is  nothing  in  religion  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  naturę  and  reason: — De  orbis  terra 
Concordia  libri  iv  (Basie,  1544, 8vo) ;  it  is  tbe  best  of 
Posters  works,  aud  expounds  with  much  talent  his  fa- 
yorite  ideas  about  the  coureraion  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world : — De  nativitałe  Mediatoris  ultima,  nunc  fu- 
tura et  ioti  orbi  terrarum  tn  eingulis  ratione  prreditis 
manifestanda  opus  (ibid,  1547,  8vo): — Absconditorum  a 
conetitutione  mundi  claris,  qua  mens  hunuma  fam  in  c/m- 
tiis  quam  in  kumanie pertinget  ad  interioru  velamina  ater- 
na  V€ritati8(yh\ću  16mo ;  and  with  appendix,  Amst,  1646, 
16mo) : — Candelabri  iypici  in  Mosia  tabemaculo  jussu 
ditino  ezpressi  interpretatio  (Venice,  1548  —  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  French) : — De  Etruria  reyioms,  qua  prima 
m  orbe  Europao  kabitata  est,  origimbuSj  institutis,  reli- 
(jume,  et  moribus  (Florence,  1551,  4to) : — Les  Raisotts  de 
la  Monarchie^  et  guels  Moyens  sont  necessaire  pour  y 
paruenir  (Paris,  1551,  8vo):  —  A  brakami  patriarcha 
liber  Jesirakf  aive  formatumia  mundi,  pałrWus  guidem 
A  brakami  tempora  pracedentibus  repelatur,  etc  (ibid. 
1552, 16mo): — De  causis  aeu  de  principiis  et  oi-iffinibua 
natura  utriuaąue  (ibid.  1552, 16mo): — Eversio  Jalsorum 
Aristotelis  dogmatum  (ibid.  1552.  16mo):  —  Ulliatoire 
memorable  des  ExpedUions  depuis  le  Diluge,  faites  par 
Us  Gauloys  ou  Francoys  depuis  la  France  juaguea  en 
A  aie,  ou  en  Tkrace,  et  en  Vorientale  Partie  de  V Europę 
(ibid.  1552, 16mo)  :~De  Pkeenicum  litteris,  seu  deprisco 
Latina  et  Gracaa  lingute  characteie  (ibid.  1552,  8vo)  : — 
Tabula  in  astronomiam,  in  aritkmeticam  tkeoricam  et 
in  musicam  tkeoricam  (ibid.  1552): — La  Loi  SuUgue, 
liuret  de  la  premierę  kumaine  Vśłńte  (ibid.  1552, 16mo; 
Lyons,  1559, 16mo) : — ProtO'Evangelium  Jacobi,fratris 
et  potissinmm  orbi  Latino  ad  kttnc  diem  incogniła  aut 
inconsideraia  kisioria  (ibid.  1553,  8vo) : — Descriptio 
Domini  (Basie,  1552, 8yo) : — De  OriginUma,  seu  de  raria 
des  Gaidea  (Paris,  1553,  fol.) : — Signorum  aeleatium  vera 
configuratio  ei  aignijicationum  erpoaitio  (ibid.  1558, 
8vo): — La  Docłrine  du  Sieele  dore,  ou  de  Vevangelique 
Regne  de  Jesua,  Roy  dea  Roya  (ibid.  1551,  16mo;  re- 
printed  with  the  following) :  —  Lea  trea-marveilłeuaea 
Victoirea  dea  Femmea  du  NouveaU'Monde  ;  ei  commA 
eUea  doirent  a  tout  le  Monde  par  Raiaon  conwumder,  et 
nieme  a  ceux  gui  auront  la  Monarchie  du  Monde  VieU 
(ibid.  1558,  16mo).  This  book  bas  become  yery  rare 
and  precious.  Postel  decUres  that  he  speaks  in  the 
name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  a  certain  mfere  Jeanne, 
whom  he  bad  known  in  Italy,  and  whoae  substance  bas 
been  absorbed  by  bis  own : — Dea  Merteiilea  dea  Indea  et 
du  NouveaU'Monde  ou  eat  demonire  le  Lieu  du  Paradia 
terreatre  (ibid.  1553,  16mo) : — Desaiption  de  la  Terre- 
Sainte  (ibid.  1553,  16mo) : — Le  prime  nove  delC  altro 
numdo,  euń  Fammirabile  atoria  intitolata:  La  Vergine 
Venetiana  (1555, 12mo) : — De  la  Republigue  dea  Turca  et 
dea  Masura  et  Ijoya  de  toua  lea  Makumediatea  (Poitiers, 
1560, 4to): — Coamograpkia  diaciplinm  Compendium,  cum 
aynopai  rerum  toto  orbe  geatarum  (Basie,  1561,  4to) : — 
La  Concordance  dea  guatre  Źrangilea  (Paris,  1562, 
16mo) : — Lea  premiera  Elementa  dEudide  Ckrśtien  en 
Vera  (ibid.  1562,  8yo) : — De  unieeraitałe  aeu  eoamogra' 
pkia  (ibid.  1563,  4to;  reprtnted  seyeral  times):  —  De 
raria  hiałorOa  et  de  admircmdia  rebua  gua  a  guingua- 
giata  amńa  contegerunt  (1553-^ ;  Paris,  1563, 4Ło).  Pos- 
tel is  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  celebrated  work 
De  tribua  iinpoatoribua  bas  been  attributed*  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog»  Generale,  s.  v.  See  Ittig,  De  PoateUo 
(Leipa.  1704);  Desbillons,  Sur  la  )  m  de  Poatel  (Liege, 
1773);  Sainte  -  Marthe,  Elogea ;  Theyet-,  Ilist.  dea 
Ilommea  iUustres;  T>e»b\\\(ma,Nouveaux  Edairdaaemmta 
aur  la  Vie  de  Poatel;  CoUomieo,  GalHa  Otientalia;  De 
Thou,  Elogea  dea  Savanta ;  Sallengre,  Memoirea  de  la  Lit- 
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Urature,  toL  i  and  ii;  Marrierr  Fliti,  de  Saint-Afariin 
du  Champs ;  Niceron,  MemoirtSf  \6\.  viii ;  Chaufepić, 
Jiemarcues  sur  Pastel;  Goujet,  Afem,  kist,  $ur  U  CoUige 
RoyaL  Lelon^  also  namea  a  Vie  de  Posiel  by  the  abbe 
Joly,  canon  at  Dijon.  See  alao  Bninet,  Manuel  du  Li- 
hraire,  iii,  822;  Fróre,  Manuel  du  Biblioffrapke  Nor- 
mand; Hallam,  Jntrod,  to  the  Literaturę  oj'  Europę 
(Harper*a  ed.),  i,  240,  406. 

PoBtil  (Latin  postiUa)  originally  desi^ated  in  the 
ecclcsiasŁical  language  or  mediseyalism  explanaŁory  re- 
marks  accompanying  the  text  of  the  Bibie,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  sennons  or  homilies.  The  name  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  dclivcred  imme- 
diately  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  explan- 
atory  of  it.  Its  etyroology  is  to  be  found  in  the  worda 
**  post  illa  verba  testus*'  or  *'  sacrse  scriptune,"  the  first 
two  words  being  combined  in  one,  which  is  used  as 
noun  and  rerb  {postUlay  poefiUare).  Charlemague  or- 
dered  a  homiiiarium  to  be  composed  for  the  clergy  of 
his  empire,  in  which  the  pericopes  or  text8  of  the  Sun- 
days  and  holydays  are  foUowed  by  a  homily  from  one 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  preachers.  This  coUectton  was 
long  in  USC  in  the  German  empire,  and  was  oflen  called 
Postillcu  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  became  morę 
comprehensive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Agefs 
when  a  running  commentary  of  Scripture  was  called 
PostiUa j  because  the  text  was  tirst  exhibited,  and  post 
illa  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the  comments  of  the 
wtiter.  Thus  we  find  "  PostiUa vit  erangelia,  epistolas 
Pauli,*'  etc.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  postillie  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  exegete  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.), 
under  the  title  "  Postilln  perpetus  in  Biblia,**  or  "  Pos- 
tilla  in  unirersa  Biblia."  Luther,  by  his  well-known 
*'Postilla,"  introduced  the  word  among  the  Protestant 
communions.  It  is  still,  but  less  frequently,  employed, 
and  only  in  the  Church  of  Komę  or  of  England,  for  col- 
Icctionsof  sermons  counected  with  the  pericopes  of  Sun- 
days  and  holydays.  See  Siegel,  Chri^liche  Alłerthiimer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer^  p.  272. 

Post-Millennialists,  the  name  applied  to  the 
large  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations 
who  belieye  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  not 
precede,  as  the  Pre-Millennialista  allegc,  but  follow  after 
the  Millennium  (q.  v.). 

Post-Prldie  (or  the  Collectio  post  Mysterium 
or  Post  Secreta,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Gallican  office) 
is  the  prayer  of  the  A  naphora  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy.  Yańous  opinions  are  entertained  regarding 
the  belief  of  the  Eastem  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
fncocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (q.  v.)  in  the  consccration 
of  the  elements.  These  opinions  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  three:  (1)  That  the  Eastem  Church 
give8  it  no  effoct  in  the  act  of  consecration,  believing 
that  to  take  place  solely,  entirely,  and  properly  in  the 
words  of  institution.  (2)  That  it  belieyes  both  the 
words  of  institution  and  those  of  invocation  to  be  co- 
ordinately  eflScacious  to  the  same  end.  (3)  That  the 
whole  force  of  the  consecration  is  vested  in  the  invoca- 
tion.  (For  the  history  of  the  controycrsy,  sec  Neale, 
Introd,  i,  493  sq.)  Neale,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  the  subject,  believes  "that  the  sense  of 
the  Oriental  Church  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  bread 
and  winę  offered  on  the  altar  are  transmuted  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chriiit  by  the  words  of  institution, 
and  by  the  invocalion  of  the  łloly  Ghost  by  the  Church ; 
and  if  eithcr  of  these  thiugs  be  wantin«]^,  the  Flucharisr, 
80  far  forth  as  the  orthodox  Eabtern  Church  is  concenied, 
is  not  valid.  I  make  the  limitation  because  the  Orien- 
tal Church  has  not  condemned  her  Roman  sister  for  the 
omission  of  the  invocation"  (^Inti-od.  i,  496). 

The  Post-Pridie  varips  with  the  fcstival  on  which  it 
is  used.  Thuff,  e.  g ,  the  prayer  said  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  apparition  is  as  follows : 

**M1ndfn1,  O  Lord,  of  Ihy  nrcrepłp,  we  cnniestly  prny 
Ihce  that  tbou  wouldst  pour  forth  on  tb«»e  sacriflces  the 


plenitnde  of  thy  Holy  Ghost,  that  while  we  receiTe  {hem 
bleseed  of  thee,  we  may  in  nil  wnys  rejotce  that  we  are 
fllled  with  all  manner  of  benedlctton,  nnd  are  freed  from 
the  bonds  of  oar  sins.  Amen.  Through  thy  gifT.  Wy 
Lord,  for  thon  crentest  all  these  thłogs  yery  goud  for  w, 
thy  unworthy  eenranis,  eauciiflest  them  t,  qDłcŁeseA 
them  t,  blessest  them  t,  and  gran  test  to  us  that  they  maj 
be  blessed  of  thee,  onr  Qod,  to  ages  of  agea.    Amen." 

Cardinal  Bona,  who  calls  the  belief  of  the  Grceks  a  dr- 
testandus  error^  though  be  deniea  it  to  be  morę  than  an 
opinion  held  by  some  members  of  the  Eaateni  Church, 
is  rather  baffled  by  the  Mozarabic  office.  He  tries  to 
prove  that  it  is  only  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  re- 
ceiver,  and  quotC8  the  Mass  for  the  BrsŁ  Sunday  after 
Pentecost:  "Be  pleased  to  bless  and  sancŁify  to  us  tlie 
gifts,"  etc  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  migbt  be  argued 
that  the  Roman  Church  onlv  beiievea  in  a  reUtive 
changc,  because  the  prayer  in  the  canon  runs,  respect- 
ing  the  yet  unconsecrated  bread  and  winę,  "  that  to  us 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Chrót" 
The  Post-Pridie  in  the  Gotho-Htspanic  ritc  scems 
always  to  have  contained  this  invocation;  but  in  the 
mutilation  and  changes  to  which  that  office  has  becn 
subjected  comparatirely  few  masses  have  rctained  it  in 
dircct  terms.  The  Post-Pridie  for  £aster-ilav,  thoush 
not  containing  a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Gh»U 
has  a  most  remarkable  prayer  for  change :  "  Ut  hic  tibi 
panis  cum  hoc  calice  oblat  us  in  Filii  tui  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem,  te  benedicente,  ditescat."  This  may  be  profit- 
ably  compared  with  the  Ximenian  Posl-Pridie  for  Cor- 
pus Christi;  the  differeuce  is  astonishing:  "Ut  panie 
hic  transmutatus  in  Camem,  et  calix  tran&formatus  in 
Sanguinem,"  etc  In  some  instances  the  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  changed  into  a  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  Christ;  aa^  for  example,  in  the  ńrst 
(= second)  Sunday  after  Easter:  "Christe  ...  his 
sacrificiis  propitiiis  illabere,  hisque  benedicturus  dc- 
scende."  The  comiption  sometimes  takes  a  curiims 
tum ;  thus  on  July  25  the  Post-Pridie  praya  that  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Christopher  the  offerers  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  may  gather  on  the  whole 
that  Ximene8,  who  (like  Bona)  must  have  considered 
the  prayer  for  any  change  afiter  the  words  of  institution 
a  detestable  error,  aoftened  the  expression  in  maiij 
cases,  and  omitted  it  in  many  others ;  though  enoogh 
is  still  left  to  show  na  what  the  original  design  of  tbe 
prayer  was.    See  Liturgy.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Post-Sanctus.    See  Post-Pridib. 

Postulate  (ainjiMit  postuUiium^  that  which  is  odd 
or  assumed  to  prove  something  else).  "  According  to 
some,  the  difference  between  asioms  and  postulates  it 
analogous  to  that  between  theorems  and  problems:  tbe 
former  expressing  truths  which  are  self-cvident,  sod 
from  which  other  propositions  may  be  deduced ;  the  lat- 
ter, operations  which  may  easily  be  performed,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  morę  difficult  constructions  may  be 
j  efifected."  There  is  a  difiference  between  a  po&tuUte 
and  a  hypothesis.  When  you  lay  down  sometbinir 
which  may  be,  although  you  have  not  proved  it,  and 
which  is  admitted  by  the  leamer  or  the  disputant,  you 
make  a  hypothesis.  The  postulate,  not  being  asseotni 
to.  may  be  contested  during  the  discussion.  and  is  only 
establinhed  b}'  its  conformity  with  all  other  ideas  on  tbe 
subject. 

Postnlatlon  (Lat.  i.  e.  on  asHng)  Ib  a  term  in  ec- 
clesiastical  law  designating  a  presentation  or  recoro- 
mendation  addressed  to  the  superior  to  whom  the  right 
of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belonga,  in  favor  of  (u^^c 
who  has  not  a  strict  title  to  the  appointmenr.  Tbas 
if  a  chapter  elect  for  bishop  a  person  who  wants  one  of 
the  canonical  requirements,  or  if  there  is  a  canonical 
impediment,  the  act  of  the  chapter  is  not  pmperly  an 
election,  but  a  request  to  the  pope  for  dispensation  and 
admission.  It  can  only  take  place  when  the  wanted  re- 
quirements  are  of  a  triHing  description.  It  is  also  iised 
in  the  case  of  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  the 
episcopacy  as  it  cxist8  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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in  Irdand.     See  Neller,  De  pottulcUione  pralatorum,  in 
Schmidt,  Tkes,jur,  eon,  ii,  733. 

Postiires  are  tbe  bodtly  attitudes  aasumed  in  Łhe 
Ttrious  parta  of  divine  worahip,  whether  public  or  pri- 
rate.    No  act  wbatever  can  be  performed  withouŁ  the 
body  Łaking  some  posturę.    This  ia  the  caae  in  divine 
worehip  as  well  aa  in  matters  of  less  oooseąuence.    Tbe 
only  question,  tberefore,  is  whether  all  possible  poetures 
are  eąuslly  appropriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  differ- 
eot  departments.     Reason,  Scripture,  and  unirersal  eon- 
sent  testify  tbat  tbey  are  not.     Kneeling  and  prostra- 
tioii  seem  peculiarly  expreasive  of  penitent  humility; 
iMiwing,  of  deep  yeneration ;  sŁanding,  of  joy  and  tbanks- 
i;iviiig.    Tbey  are  all  tbe  natural  expre8sions  of  tbe 
fpeiinc  which  accompanies  or  cbaractcrizes  the  [Kirtic- 
lilar  doYotion  in  whicb  tbey  are  employed,  and  are  uscd 
by  stipplicanta  to  man  as  well  as  to  God.    The  four  pos- 
tures  above  mentioned  are  found  to  have  been  uscd  by 
tbe  ftiicient  Cbristians  in  tbeir  prayer— standing,  kneel- 
ing, bowing,  and  prostration.    Śtanding  was  the  posturę 
f^enerally  otMenred  on  tbe  Lord's  day,  and  the  flfty  days 
between   Easter   and   Penteoost,  in    memory  of   the 
Saviour'8  resurrection.    This  custom  is  traced  up  to 
an  early  period,  and  tbe  reason   assigned  by  Justin 
Martyr  is, "  Forasmucb  as  we  ought  to  remember  both 
our  fali  and  our  sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  by  which 
we  riie  again  from  our  fali,  tberefore  we  pray,  kneeling, 
8ix  days,  as  a  symbol  of  our  fali  by  siu ;  but  our  not 
kneeling  on  tbe  Lonfs  day  is  a  symbcd  of  tbe  resurrec- 
tion. whereby,  tbrough  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  de- 
lirered  from  our  sina,  and  from  deatb  tbat  ia  roortified 
thereby."    Kneeling  was  tbe  customary  posturę  of  de- 
votion.    Bowing  down  tbe  bead  was  chiefly  used  in  re- 
ceiring  tbe  bishop*s  or  priesOs  benediction,  and  in  all 
formal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy  and  favor  on  the 
people,  whether  catechumens,  penitenta,  or  otbers.     In 
the  paintings  of  tbe  catacombs,  and  on  tbe  ancient 
enamelled  glasaes  found  thercin,  the  śtanding  posturę  in 
prayer  is  accompanied  by  outstretched  and  upraiaed 
bamK    Tbe  bowing  posturę  was  rather  a  special  act  of 
reverence  accompanyiug  a  particular  address  or  a  par- 
ticular  part  of  an  address  than  a  sustained  posturę.     It 
occurred  at  frequent  interrals  in  tbe  ancient  liturgy, 
atid  is  still  used  in  tbe  Roman  mass  as  well  aa  (eveu 
niorc  profusely)  in  those  of  all  the  various  rites,  Greek, 
Syńan.  Coptic,  Armenian,  and    Ruaaian.     Prostration 
was  taken  from  tbe  Jewish  Church,  and  was  chiefly 
apprnpriated  to  deep  humiliations  and  expression8  of 
shame  nr  sorrow  on  particular  occaaions,  and  was  raaiuly 
uaed  by  the  Penitents  (q.  v.),  especially  in  that  grade 
of  public  penance  w^bicb  was  known  under  the  name 
**  prostration."    IŁ  ia  also  uscd  still  in  the  solemn  ordi- 
nation  of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  as  performed 
in  the  Koman  Catbolic  Church.    The  que8tion  as  to  tbe 
we  of  particular  posturea  waa  a  subject  of  much  con- 
trorersy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,and  bas  recently  been  revived  in  the  Presbytcrian 
Church  of  Scotland.  Sec  Attitudk;  Prayer. 

Postvorta,  a  surnaroe  of  tbo  Roman  goddess  Car- 
netUaf  indicating  ber  knowledge  of  the  past,  just  as 
Antevorta  denotes  ber  knowledge  of  tbe  futurę. 

Pot,  a  term  applicable  to  so  many  sorts  of  veasels 
tbat  it  can  scarcely  be  re^tricted  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lar. See  Basin;  Cup,  etc.  But  from  the  places  where 
the  word  is  used  we  may  collect  tbe  uses,  and  also  in 
part  the  materials  of  tbe  utensils  implied.  This  ycssel, 
»  neceasary  in  cooking  and  sen^ing  up  food  (Numb. 
xi,  8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  2  Kinga  iv,  38  8q.; 
2  Chroń,  xxxv,  13 ;  laa.  lxv,  4 ;  Mic.  iii,  3 ;  Ezek.  xi, 
3;  xxiv,  8  8q.),  derive8  ita  ordinary  namea  from  its  use 
m  boiling.  U  was  commonly,  among  the  Israelitea, 
nade  of  day  (Hebi  "nw,  Gr.  7rti\oc ;  comp.  Isa.  xxix, 
16;  xlv,  9;  Jer.  XTiii,  4).  But  there  were  also  brazen 
l^ts  (liev.  viii,  28),  especially  in  tbe  sanctuary  (1  Kings 
^>ii  45;  2  Kings  xxv,  14).     The  trode  of  the  portery 


called  D*^*^2C*^  (comp.  Geaenius,  Monumenta  Phan,  p.  161) 
or  to'^n  '''ISC'*  (Jer.  xix,  1),  in  Greek  KipafiŁtCi  was  a 
separatc  pursuit,  to  whose  mysteries  allusions  are  often 
madę  (Jer.  xviii,  2  sq. ;  Sirach  xxxviii,  30  8q.,  33  sq.). 
It  was  necessary  first  to  work  the  clay  with  tbe  feef, 
to  make  it  plastic  (Isa.  xli,  25),  and  tben  to  shape  it 
with  tbe  band  (Jer.  xviii,  4,  6;  Siracb  xxxiii,  13; 
xxxviii,  30)  and  tbe  Oriental  potter's  wheel  (D^33K, 
Jer.  xviii,  3 ;  see  Geaenius,  Thesaur.  i,  16).  The  vessels 
weie  glazed  (Sirach  xx  xvi  ii,  31 ;  Prov.  xxvi,  23),  and 
then  bumed  in  Łbe  oven  (jca/iivoc,  Siracb,  L  r.).  Biihr 
(Symbolik,  ii,  293)  and  Sommer  {BibL  AbkandL  i,  213) 
aaaume,  indeed,  that  tbe  Uebrews  were  ignorant  of 
glazing,  and  explain  tbe  paasages  (Lev.  vi,  21;  xi, 
33;  XV,  12)  which  command  the  breaking  of  earthen 
vessels  maile  nnclean  by  this  want  of  glazing.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  pots  extant  from  Egyptian  antiquity, 
but  eartben  figures  show  a  glazing  upon  tbem ;  and  it 
would  be  unreaaonable  to  auppose  that  the  Egyptians 
had  failed  to  apply  tbe  art  to  tbeir  yessels.  There  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  tbe  command  to  break  tbe  de- 
flled  yessels,  inasmucb  as  tbey  were  of  little  value ;  and 
any  of  tbem  might  eaaily  bave  lost  part  of  its  glazing, 
and  so  taken  in  some  of  tbe  unclean  substance ;  so  tbat 
breaking  was  tbe  safest  metbod  of  disposing  of  tbem. 
Such  a  command  would  also  produce  morę  care  in  house- 
keepingto  avoid  uncleanncss(comp./)e»cn)><.cfcr£';9^/<, 
vol.  ii,  pL  87  8q. ;  v,  pL  75 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  164).— Winer. 
See  PoiTERY. 

The  following  are  the  words  so  rendered  in  tbe  Eng- 
lish  Bibie : 

1.  TjlOSJ,  asuk  (Sept,  ayy€Tov),  applied  to  holding 
oil  (2  Kings  iv,  2),  probably  was  an  earthen  jar,  deep 
and  narrow,  without  bandles,  apparently  like  the  Koman 
and  Eg>'ptian  arophora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (see  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  E(fijpt,  i,  47 ;  Sandys,  Trat, 
p.  150).     See  Pitciiek. 

2.  7^39^,  galńa  (Sept.  ccpoftioy,  Vulg.  scypkus^  Jer 
xxxv,  5;  elsewhere  " bowl"  or  "cup**),  probably  a  bulg- 
ing  jar  or  bowl  for  liquids.     See  Bowl. 

8.  ^^'n,  dud  (Sept.  kó^poc,  Job  xl^  20;  Psa.  lxxxi, 
6;  elaewhere  "baaket,"  "caldron,"  "kettle"),  a  ve8sel 
for  culinary  purposes,  mentioned  (1  Sam.  ii,  14)  in  con- 
junction  with  "caldron"  and  **kettle,"  and  so  perhapa 
of  smaller  aize.     See  Kettle. 

4.  tonn,  cheres  ("  potsberd,"  Job  ii,  8;  Psa.  xxii,  15; 
Prov.  xxvi,  23;  Isa.  xlv,  9;  elsewhere  "earthen,"  etc), 
an  earthen  yeasel  for  stewing  or  seetbing.  Such  a  vea- 
ael  waa  used  for  baking  (Ezek.  iv,  9).  It  is  contrasted 
in  tbe  same  paasage  (Lev.  vi,  28)  with  a  metal  vessel 
for  the  same  purpose.     See  Potsherd. 

6.  ''bą,  keli  (Sept  crccCoCi  Lev.  vi,  28),  a  ressel  of  any 
kind  (as  usually  elsewhere  rendered).     See  Yessel, 

6.  ^1^3,  kir  (only  once  and  in  the  dual,  Lev.  xi,  35, 
"  ranges  for  pots").     See  Ranoe. 

7.  1''p,  tir  (SepU  Xć/3i7C,  Vulg.  oUaf  the  most  usual 
and  appropriate  word,  Exod.  xxxviłi,  3;  2  Kings  iv, 
38-41 ;  xxv,  14 ;  2  Chroń,  iv,  U,  16 ;  xxxv,  13 ;  Job  xli, 
31;  Psa.  lviii,  9;  Eccles.vii,  6;  Jer.  i,  13;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
3,  6;  Mic  iii,  3;  Zech.  xiv,  10,  21).  It  is  also  used, 
oombined  with  other  worda,  to  denote  special  usea,  aa 
with  n^fia  (Jer.  i,  13),  "a  aecthing-pot;"  with  n^S, 
"fleah"  (Exod.  xvi,  8);  yn*^,  "wasbing"  (Psa.  lx,  8); 
r|"iSiD,  «fining-pot"  (Prov.  xxvii,  21).  Tbe  blackness 
which  such  yessels  would  contract  is  alluded  to  in  Joel 
ii,  6.     See  Caldron. 

8.  "il^^B,  parur  (Sept,  xaXKCtoi/,  Vulg.  cacabus,  Judg. 
vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  "  pan,*'  Numb.  xi,  8),  apparently 
an  open  fiat  yessel.     See  Pan. 

9.  rą^2C,  UinUe'neth  (Sept.  arappóc,  Yulg.  ra«, 
Exod.  xvi,  83),  a  covered  vesael  for  preserving  thinga 
(comp.  Heb.  ix,  4).    See  Manka. 
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10.  a^t^Op,  »hephaiia'yim  (SepL  icX^poc,  Pm.  lxviu, 
18 ;  "  hooks,"  Ezek.  xl,  43),  opposite  rotof,  as  of  sheep- 

folds. 

11.  Ci<myc  O^fark  vii,  4,  8),  properly  a  serłurius  or 
8ixt€enŁh  part  of  the  mediui  or  "  bushel,"  =  nearly  one 
pint  English ;  hence  a  cup  generally.     See  Mkasure. 

12.  ardfŁfoc  (Ueb.  ix,  4),  an  earŁbeny^y  or  jar,  =  No. 
9  above. 

13.  vcpia  (John  ii,  6,  7;  iv,  28),  a  ^water-poC  for 
any  liąuid.  The  water-poU  of  Cana  appear  to  have 
been  large  amphorae,  Buch  as  are  in  oae  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Yitwt,  p.  &6 ;  JolUffe,  i,  33).  These 
wcre  of  stone  or  bard  earthenware;  but  gold,  silyer, 
brass,  or  copper  was  alao  uscd  for  ve88el8  both  for  do- 
mestic  and  also,  with  marked  preference,  for  ritual  use 
(1  Kings  vii,  45;  x,  21 ;  2  Cbron.  iv,  16;  ix,  20;  Mark 
vii,  4 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Motety  §  217,  iii,  335,  ed. 
Smith).  The  water-|)ot  of  the  Saroaritan  woman  may 
haye  been  a  leathem  bucket,  such  as  Bedawln  women 
use  (Burckhardt,  Ao/«,  i,  45).     Sec  Water-fot. 

POT,  "  HOLY- WATER  PoT**  or  "  HOLY-WATKR  Va  SK," 

and  SprinkU  (  =  Bprinkrtng- 
brush),  are  implements  used  in 
Koman  Catholic  churches  for 
sprinkling  the  alŁar  and  priest 
and  people  with  the  holy  water 
on  Sunday.  Holy -water  pots, 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  cut, 
are  from  five  and  a  quarter  to 
seyen  and  a  half  inches  in  diiun- 
eter. 

Potamiftna,  a  Christian 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Severu8, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury,  was  a  8lave  of  rare  personal 
beauty;  but  for  not  reciprocat- 

HolT^^^i^oŁ       ing  the  patóon  of  hermąster  »he 

was  given  up  as  a  Chnstian  to 
the  prcfect  of  Egypt.  She  was  scourged ;  and,  unmoyed 
by  threats,  was  leil  to  the  fire  and  bumed,  together  with 
ber  mother,  Marcella.  Scaldtng  pitch  was  poured  upon 
her  body,  which  she  borę  with  great  paticnce.  Ba- 
silidea,  her  executioner,  cmbraced  Christianity,  and 
suffcred  martyrdom.    See  Schaff,  Church  Uistory^  i,  169. 

Potamius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Spanish  birth,  flour- 
ished  as  bisbop  of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  if  the  first  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  be 
genuiue,  he  must,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  have 
been  a  champion  of  the  Catholic  faitb.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  a  zealous  Arian,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  drew  up  the  docuroent  known  in  ecdesiastical  his- 
tory  as  The  Second  Sirmian  Crerd,  The  writings  usu- 
ally  ascńbed  to  Potamius  are,  Kpistola  ad  Ałkanasium 
Epiacopum  Aleratidrinum  de  ConsubttantialUate  FUii 
lieif  in  some  MSS.  entitled  Kpittola  Potamii  ad  A  tka- 
natium  ab  A  rianU  (impetitum  ?)  posłguam  in  Concilio 
Ariminensi  suhscHpserunty  composed  in  the  year  A.D. 
855,  while  the  opinions  of  the  author  were  yet  orthodox. 
The  authenticity  of  this  piece,  however,  which  is  char- 
acterized  by  great  obscurity  of  thought  and  of  expre8- 
sion,  and  often  half  barbarous  in  phrascology,  is  ver}' 
doubiful.  It  was  first  pubiished  by  the  lienedictine 
D'Achery,  in  his  SpiciUffium  reterum  aUąuot  Scripto- 
rum  (Paris,  1661, 4to),  ii,  866,  or  iii.  299  of  the  new  edi- 
tion  by  Baluzc  (1717.  fol.),  and  will  be  found  in  its  be^^t 
form  in  Galland^s  BibliothtMa  Patrum  (Venice,  1769,  ful.), 
V,  96: — Strmo  de  Lazaro: — Senno  de  Marfyrio  Esaia 
Propheta,  Those  are  two  discourses  resembling  in  style 
the  epistle  to  Athanasius,  long  attribute<l  to  Zeno, 
bisbop  of  Ycrona,  and  publishefl,  without  suspicion, 
mmong  his  works,  until  the  brothcrs  liallerini  (<9.  Ze- 
nonis  Sermones  [ibid.  1789,  fol.J,  p.  297-303)  proved 
that  they  must  be  assigned  to  Potamius,  whom,  how- 
ever,  they  supposed  to  be  a  person  altogether  different 
from  the  btshop  of  Lisbon,  and  belonging  to  a  different 


age.  The  argumenta  which  they  empk»y  to  deiDon- 
strate  this  last  position  are  founded  upon  the  secoad 
title  of  the  Epistoła  ad  A  tkancuium  as  given  above,but 
this  title  GalUnd,  Schoneroann,  and  otbers  hoM  to  be 
the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  transcriber.  The  SerminL-t 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  and  the  discussions  with  re- 
gard  to  the  real  author  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  rol- 
ume,  eh.  x,  p.  xviL — Smith,  Dicł.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Bioc. 
and  Alythol.  s.  v.  See  Ueberweg,  Bist,  of  Pkiłotoph^, 
voL  i ;  Hefele,  Conciliengetch,  vol.  L 

Pot&no  (ITorafuw),  a  Greek  philoaopher  of  the 
Alexandrian  scbool,  lived  in  the  3d  centur\'  of  the  Chris- 
tian lera,  and  was  a  native  of  Alexandńa.  According 
to  Suidas,  under  Alptotę  and  TlorófŁup,  he  was  a  ccm- 
temporary  of  the  emperor  Augustus;  but  Porphyri-,  in 
his  life  of  Plotinus,  States  posittyely  that  Plotinus  de- 
lighted  in  Itstening  to  Potamo's  expo8ition  of  a  new 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundations. 
Wbat  was  the  purport  of  this  new  philosophy  ?  It  was 
developed  in  two  treatises,  one  of  which  was  a  commen- 
'  tary  on  Plato*s  Timceus,  the  other  a  treatise  on  ihe 
;  first  pńnciples,  £roc%c(a>atc.  Both  works  are  losl :  Init 
I  something  is  known  of  the  second  by  a  passage  of  Di- 
ogenes  Laertius  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  Or  tke 
Life  and  Dodrines  of  Illustriotu  Philosophers,  "Of 
late,"  says  the  biographer,  "  an  eclectic  school,  «rXim- 
Kii  Tic  aipcaif,  was  founded  by  Potamo  of  AlexaDdm. 
which  makes  a  choice  among  the  doctrines  of  all  secis. 
Two  things,  no  he  explains  in  his  Treatise  <m  the  First 
Piinciples  (Srot^cuuatc)*  are  reąuircd  to  discem  the 
truth :  that  which  judges,  reason  (ró  liyc/ioyiciń),  kA 
that  by  the  means  of  which  we  judge,  i.  e.  the  accurate 
representatłon  of  the  objects  of  our  judgroents.  Ai  to 
the  pńnciples  of  things,  he  recognisea  four  of  tbero— 
matter,  quaUty,  action,  and  place  (ri]v  tł  i;Xifv,  rai  ri 
iroŁc/y,  Troif\aiv  rc,  Kai  Tuirov) ;  in  other  words,  out  of 
w  bat,  and  by  whom,  how,  and  where  a  thing  is  dooe 
QtK  ov  yapf  Kai  tr^'  ott.  Kai  ttwc,  Kai  iv  ^).  llie  aim 
towards  which  eyer^ahing  should  tend,  according  to 
him,  is  a  life  perfect  in  yirtues,  without  discarding.  hov- 
ever,  the  good  of  the  body.  nor  generał  materiał  inicr- 
ests."  It  foUows  from  this  passage  of  Diogenes  Laeitiii9, 
combined  with  the  testimony  of  Porphyr\',  Ut,  tbat 
Potamo  was  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school  at  Koioe; 
2d,  that  he  combined  the  doctrines  of  I*lato  with  tbe 
Stoical  and  Aristotelian,  and  was  not  without  originsl 
views  of  his  own;  8d,  that  in  ethics  he  attempted  a 
kind  of  conciliation  of  Stoicism  and  Epicurism^^Hoe' 
fer.  But  Potamo  had  no  foUow^ers  in  his  pecnliar  com* 
binations.  They  were  supplanted  by  tbe  school  that 
endeavored  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  the  oldcr  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  See  Porphyrj*,  Vifa  Plotinij  «,  p. 
in  Fabricius,  BiU,  Grac.  ii,  109;  Diogenes  Lae^tilt^ 
Proaan,  §  21 ;  but  especially  Brucker,  Historia  Critica 
Philosophiag,  ii,  193  sq.;  Glockner,  De  Pottrwtonis  Alex. 
Pkihsophia  Edectica^  recentiorum  Platomcomm  iJitcir 
plince  admodum  dissimili^  Disput,  (I^lps.  1746,  4to),  an 
abstract  of  which  is  in  Fabricius,  iii,  184  sq.  For  tbe 
statement  that  there  were  two  or  three  Potaroos  there 
is  no  gmund.  See  the  examination  of  this  point  in 
Smith,  Diet.  of  Gr.  and  Bom,  Biog,  ii,  518. 

Potent,  Cross,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  crutch-sliaped 
at  each  ex tremi ty.  1 1  is  also  całled 
a  Jerusalem  emssj  from  its  occur- 
rence  in  the  insignia  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
are,  Argent  a  cross  potent  between 
four  crosslets  or.  This  coat  is  re- 
markable  as  being  a  departure  from 
the  usual  heraldic  nile  which  pro- 
hibits  the  placing  of  metal  upon 
metal. — Cham  bers. 

Potential  is  opposed  to  acłuaL  This  antithe»is  is 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetie  philosophy. 
**  Aristotle  saith  that  divided  they  (l  e.  bodies)  be  in 
iufinituro  potcntiaUyt  but  actuaUy  not"  (HoUand's  PI*' 
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tareky  p,  €67).  ^^Amudmandei^s  infinite  was  noŁliing 
dae  but  an  iofinite  chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either 
actually  or  potentially  conuined  all  manner  of  ąualitiea" 
(aee  Cadwortb,  ItUeUectual  StftUm,  i,  128). 

Pothier,  Remi,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Rheims  in  1727.  After  entering  the  senrice  of  the  Church 
he  was  successirely  curaŁe  of  13etbeniville  and  caiion  of 
Laon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reyolution  he  retired  to 
Belgiitm.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  did 
not  again  diacharge  any  sacerdotal  functions.  He  en- 
Łertained  original  aud  often  strangely  bold  opiuions,  and 
liis  obsttnate  character  and  polemical  mania  madę  him 
the  terror  of  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  eon- 
rinced  Łhat  no  ono  before  him  had  madę  out  the  true 
zneaning  of  the  Bibie ;  he  undertook  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world,  and  started  with  his  alleged  J^rplication 
de  VApocalypBe^  the  plan  of  which,  published  in  1778, 
was  bumed  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at  the 
reąutsition  of  the  adrocate-general  Seguier,  who  pro- 
nounced  it  a  masterpiece  of  human  extravagance.  Nev- 
ertheless  Pothier  had  his  work  clandestinely  printed 
UŁ  exten»o  (Douai,  1773,  2  toIs.  8vo);  he  transLfited  it 
into  Latio  (Augsbui^,  1797,  2  rols.,  and  1798,  12mo), 
and  published  an  extract  of  it,  with  the  title  Le»  Trois 
Demiere*  P^ur«— The  Three  Last  Phigues  (1798, 12mo), 
in  which  he  calls  Bonaparte  the  precuraor  of  the  Anti- 
chrisL  In  1802  he  published  in  Latin  an  Eiplanation 
of  the  Psedms  of  David  (Augsburg,  8vo).  Under  the 
empire  two  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  four  artides  of 
the  Gallican  Church  were  confiscatcd  by  the  police. 
Pothier  died  at  Rheims  June  23,  1812.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff.  Generakf  s.  y. 

Pothintui,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the.  2d 
centiiry,  who  died  a  martyr,  was  probably  bom  at 
Smyma  in  A.D.  87.  He  was  a  disciple  neither  of  Pe- 
ter nor  of  John,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  but  of 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyma.  He  went  to  Korne  with 
the  latter  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Romę,  in  158, 
and  waa  sent  by  that  pontiff  to  evangelize  the  Gauls. 
Potbiniia  established  himself  at  Lyons,  and  fuunded 
there  a  flourishing  Church.  He  had  presided  over  it 
twenty  yeais  wfaen,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  persecations  against  the  Christians  broke  out  with 
renewed  ▼iolence.  His  hoaiy  age  did  not  protect  the 
bishop  ffom  penecotion.  He  was  brought  before  the 
goreroor,  and  waa  asked  who  was  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tiana. **  If  yott  are  worthy,"  aaid  the  old  bishop,  "yon 
will  know  him."  He  was  severely  beaten,  and  dragged, 
half  dead,  to  a  dismal  dungeon,  where  he  expired  two 
daya  afterwards,  June  2, 177.  At  the  same  tiroe  with 
the  apostle  of  Lyons,  forty-seren  faithful  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood.  These  were  the  flrst  roartyrs 
of  the  Gauls:  their  remains  were  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  a  church  built  under  the  inyocation  of  the  holy 
apoatles,  dow  conaecrated  to  St.  Nizier.  The  Church 
oelebrates  on  June  2  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Ly- 
ons. Their  history  was  written  in  Greek,  in  the  name 
of  the  iatthful  of  the  churches  of  Lyons,  and  attributed 
to  IrentBus,  sucoessor  of  Pothinus.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  piecious  monuments  of  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity.  We  owe  its  preseryation  to  Eusebius,  who  in- 
serted  it  partly  in  his  HitL  Eccles.  (lib.  y,  cap.  i).^Hoe- 
fer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  a.  y.  See  Longueyal,  Ilisł,  de 
rżgiue  Gallicane,  liy.  i;  Gallia  Chrietianay  yol.  y;  Co- 
lonia,  AntiguUes  de  Lyon,  p.  38 ;  Du  Tems,  I  je  CUrgi  de 
France,  \o\,  iv;  Schaff,  Hut,  of  the  Chrietian  Church,  i, 
167;  Mosheim,  Commentariee,  aud  Ecdee.  HisL  yoL  i; 
Alzog,  Kirchent^jch.  i,  129, 138. 

Fothos  (nódoc),  a  personification  among  the  an- 
cient  Greeks  of  l&ve  or  desire,  and  usually  regarded  as 
a  companion  of  Aphrodiłe, 

Pot^iphar  (Heb.  Potiphar',  nca^iB,  contraction  of 
5*?D  '»ąiB,  Potupherah  [q.  y.];  SĆpt.  lltri^^),  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  body-guard 
(Gen.  juxiz;  1).    B.a  cir.  1890.    Of  the  Midianitish 


merchants  he  parchased  Joseph.  The  keeper  of  the 
prisou  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eyentually  cast 
treated  him  with  kindness^  and  confided  to  him  the 
management  of  the  prison  (Gen.  xxyii,  36 ;  xxxix,  1) ; 
and  this  oonfidence  was  afterwarda  sanctioned  by  the 
"  captain  of  the  guard"  himself,  as  the  officer  responsi- 
ble  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisouers  of  state  (Gen.  xl, 
3,  4).  It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  morę  usually  main- 
tained,  that  this  ^  captain  of  the  guard"  was  the  same 
with  the  Potiphar  who  is  before  designated  by  the 
same  title.  It  is  possible  that  this  "captain  of  the 
guard"  and  Joseph^s  master  were  the  same  person.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental  uaage  that  offend- 
ers  against  the  court,  and  the  officerB  of  the  oourt,  should 
be  in  custody  of  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that 
Potiphar  should  haye  treated  Joseph  well  after  haying 
cast  him  into  prison  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  facŁs 
of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned  Joseph  in  the 
first  transport  of  his  choler,  he  might  possibly  disooyer 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not 
to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  roantle  lefl  iu 
the  hands  of  his  mistiess,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
against  him,  would,  when  calmly  considered,  seem  a 
stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than  against  him ; 
yet  still,  to  ayoid  bringing  dishonor  upon  his  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  he  may  haye  deemed 
it  morę  pmdent  to  bestow  upon  his  slaye  the  command 
of  the  State  prison  than  to  restore  him  to  bis  former 
employment — Kitto.    See  Joseph. 

Potiphar  is  described  as  *'  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief 

of  the  executioneiB  (^■'naąrt  *liD  HiP'nB  0*^*1^),  an 
Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  comp.  xxxyii,  36).  The 
word  we  render  "  officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
"eunuch,'*  and  the  SepU  and  Yulg.  so  translate  it  here 
(<rvaSwv,  eunuchus) ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
with  eunucha,  though  some,  as  those  which  haye  the 
custody  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  are  exceptions,  and 
his  Office  was  one  which  would  not  usually  be  held  by 
persons  of  a  class  ordinarily  wanting  in  courage,  al- 
though  here  again  we  must  except  the  occasional  usage 
of  Muslim  soyereigns,  whose  executioners  were  some- 
times eunuchs,  as  Harftn  er-Rashld  s  Mesrti,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal  com- 
mands  eyen  in  the  harems  of  the  subjects.  Potiphar^s 
office  was  "chief  of  the  executioner8,"  not,  as  the  Sept. 
makes  it, "  of  the  cooks**  (ap^t^ayf  ipoc),  for  the  prison 
was  in  his  house,  or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  com- 
mitted  the  disgraced  seryants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph*s 
charge  (xl,  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian ;  and  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  his  name  ountains  that  of  an  £g>'p- 
tian  diyinity.  He  appears  to  haye  been  a  wealthy 
man,  haying  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  oyer  which  Joseph  was  put,  eyidently  in  an  im- 
portant  post  (xxxix,  4-i6).  The  yiew  we  haye  of  Pot- 
iphar's  household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  on  the  monuments,  in  which  we  see 
how  carcfuUy  the  produce  of  the  land  was  registered 
and  stored  up  in  the  house  by  oyerseers,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  that  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When 
Joseph  was  accuscd,  his  master  contented  himself  with 
casting  him  into  prison  (yer.  19,  20),  probably  being  a 
merciful  man,  although  he  may  haye  been  restrained 
by  God  from  acting  morę  seyerely.  Afler  this  we  hear 
no  morę  of  Potiphar,  unlcss,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief 
of  the  executioners  aflerwards  mentioned  be  he. — Smith. 
If  he  were  actually  a  eunuch,  we  may  the  morę  easily 
account  for  his  wife^s  conduct.     See  Eunuch. 

Potiph'erah  (Heb.  Poti-phera,  r^B  "^ą^B),  the 
priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Asenath  be» 
came  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  45,  60;  xlyi,  20). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the 
Sept.  accommodatcd  to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  being  in  the  Cod.  Yatican.  Herc^^ ;  Alex« 
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ITcrtf 0p^i  T.  r.  ITf  vre^,  Ucyrc^c ;  which'  corresponds 
to  tbe  Coptic  Pełe^pkrahf  hdon^ng  to  tke  Sun,  which  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  tbus : 


?>* 


Name  of  Pot-phcrah,  P«t-phre,  or  Pet-re. 

(ChampoUion,  PricU,  TaN.  General,  p.  23).  For  Łhe  ts- 
ńous  forma,  see  Geseoius,  Thesaur,  p.  1094,  from  Rosel- 
lini,  Monum,  Storicij  i,  117.  The  name  b  the  fuli  form 
of  that  borne  by  Potiphar,  Jo8eph's  former  master.  Sec 
Abejiath;  Ox. 

Potltii,  a  distioguUhed  family  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  are  aaid  to  have  received  Hercules  when 
he  went  into  Italy,  and  treated  him  hospitably  on  the 
yery  spot  where  Komę  was  afterwards  built.  The  Po- 
titii  were  in  return  invested  with  the  honor  of  being  in 
all  futurę  time  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  god.  They 
continued  acoordingly  to  enjoy  this  privilege  until  B.C. 
812,  when  they  sold  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites 
for  50,000  pounds  of  copper.  For  this  remuneration 
they  instructed  public  slaves  in  the  worship  of  Hercu- 
les ;  whereupon  the  deity  was  so  enraged  that  the  whole 
family  of  the  Potitii  perished  within  thirty  days.  See 
Smith,  Diet.  o/Gr.  cmd  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v.  Potitia  Gens. 

Potken,  JoHANN,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic  who  flouriahed  in  the  16th  century,  is  noted  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  Łhe  first  printed  edi- 
tion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Ethiopic  language.  In  1511, 
while  at  Romę,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Ethiopic  language,  and  two  years  later,  in  1513,  he  pub- 
lished  the  Psalms  in  quarto.  The  book  has  no  title, 
but  on  the  first  page  a  likeness  of  DaTid  with  the  harp 
is  given.  On  the  second  page  of  the  book  commences 
the  preface  in  Gothic  letters,  in  which  he  states  the 
reason  fur  the  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  Ethiopic,  or,  as 
ho  calls  it,  in  the  Chaldee  language:  ''Quie  res  mihi 
biennio  vix  elapso  Romaa  accidtt.  Nam  cum  nonnullos 
habitu  et  colore  ^Ethiopes,  qui  se  Indos  appellabant, 
psallcntcs,  ac  Det  genctricem  et  sanctos  quam  plures, 
pneaertim  Apostułos,  per  eos  inter  psallendum  nominari 
adverti8sem,  non  sine  difficultate  ab  iis  didici,  ipsos  in 
corum  sacris  Chaldieis  literis  uti  ąusreus  itaque  inter- 
pretem,  per  quem  curaeis  loqui  plenius  possem,  nec  11- 
lum  in  urbe  gentium  olim  domina,  etiam  neque  inter 
llebneos  quidem  reperiens  idoneum,  demum  ab  ipsis 
crudiri,  quoquo  modo  fieri  posset,  statui.  Nec  me  mea 
fefellit  spes.  Tantum  namque  me  ab  eis  didicisse  mihi 
persuadco,  ut  deo  duce  Psalterium  David  in  ipsa  vera 
lingua  Chaldsa  imprimi  curarc,  in  eorum  qui  percgrinas 
linguas  nosse  cupiunt,  oblectationem  valeam."  As  to 
the  edition  itself,  the  text  is  printed  on  a  very  fine  pa- 
pcr,  which  is  very  surprising  for  thosc  times.  The  su- 
perscriptions  oyer  each  psalm  are  printed  with  red  color. 
At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  is  printed,  "  Jmpressum  cst 
opusculum  hoc  ingenio  et  impensis  Joannis  Potken  pre- 
positi  ecciesice  sancti  Georgii  CoUmiemit;  Romn  per  Mar- 
ceUutn  Silber,  alias  Franek,  et  finitum  die  ultima  Junii, 
anuo  salutis  MDXIII."  Then  foUows  the  Song  of 
Songi  on  eight  pages,  and  on  four  pages  the  alphabet 
of  Łhe  language,  togeŁher  with  a  short  gram  mar,  is 
given.  This  edition  is  now  very  rare.  In  1518  Potken, 
after  having  retumed  from  Komę,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalter,  with  the  Hebrcw  text  and  Greek 
and  Latin  translations,  under  the  title  Psalterium  in 
ąuahtor  linguis,  Iłebraa,  Grteca,  Chaldaica,  Lałina, 
These  two  eiiitions  form  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  published  in  1657.  See  Jii- 
cher,  Gelehiien-I^iikon,  s.  v.;  Alter,  Bibliographische 
Nachrichłen,  p.  79 ;  Le  Long-Mash,  Biblioikeca  Sacra, 
ii,  146;  KosenmUUer,  Ilandbuch,  iii,  66  8q.;  Winer, 
ł/andbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  p.  714;  FUrst,  Bibl, 
Judaica,  iii,  118;  Stcinschneider,  Bibliogr,  Ilandbuch, 
p.  112 ;  id.  CatalogtłM  JAbrorum  IJebr.  in  BibLBodleiana, 
p.  8,  n.  32  a.     (B.  P.) 


Potrimpoa  is  the  name  of  an  important  deity  of 
the  Lithuanians  and  ancient  Prussians  preTious  to  the 
conquest  of  their  coontry  by  the  Teatonic  Order;  tbe 
second  person  in  tbe  Northern  triad — Perkanos,  Potńm- 
pos,  and  Pikollos.  It  was  he  who  granted  yictonr  in 
war  and  fertility  in  time  of  peace :  he  also  dispensed  the 
bliss  of  domestic  happiness.  His  image  stood  in  a 
aivity  of  the  holy  oak  at  Komowe ;  it  looked  smilinglr 
at  Perkunos,  and  represcnted,  as  far  as  the  rough  ait 
of  those  times  would  alluw,  the  featurcs  of  a  cheerful 
youth.  If  Perkunos  was  the  god  of  the  warming  &n<l  de- 
stroying  fire,  Potrimpos  was  tbe  god  of  the  fecundstiaj; 
and  devastating  water.  Com  and  incenae  were  the  tk- 
ferings  he  preferred ;  a  wreath  of  ears  adonied  hu  head. 
But  he  was  not  always  content  with  these  onbloody 
aacrifices :  sometimes  childien  had  to  be  immolated  in 
his  honor,  and  reduced  to  ashes  in  buraing  wax.  A 
snake  was  kept  in  his  honor  in  an  urn  of  clay,  fed  with 
milk,  and  always  corered  with  ears  of  eonu  For  this 
reason  the  snake  was  a  holy  animal  among  the  ancient 
Prussians.  Warriors,  marching  to  tbe  bloody  encouDter. 
if  they  chanccd  to  meet  a  serpent,  fancying  they  bebeld  in 
it  Potrimpos  himself,  were  hopeful  of  his  assistance,  ind 
thought  themselyes  inrincible.  When  a  solemn  sscri- 
fice  was  to  be  offered  to  him,  the  priests  remained  three 
days  stretched  on  the  ground,  fasting,  and  at  interrib 
throwing  wax  and  incense  into  the  flames.  It  does 
not  appcar  that  particular  places,  lakes  and  woods,  were 
consecrated  to  him,  nor  can  any  tracę  of  the  cxpan&t<m 
of  his  worship  into  other  countries  be  asoertained.  un- 
less  we  admit  with  Monę  that  he  is  one  person  with  tbe 
priapic  field-god  Friygo  worshipped  at  Upsala;  but  thia 
is  very  doubtful.  Some  modem  historians  assert  that 
it  was  a  female  deity,  the  wife  of  the  thunder-god ;  ther 
assimilate  him  with  the  mother  of  the  gods  mention«l 
by  Tacitus  as  solemnly  wor?hipped  by  the  .£sthiBOSL 
See  Anderson,  Northern  Mythologg,  s.  v. 

Potaherd  (^^T^,  chere»,  from  the  root  &^n,  to 
scrape  or  sa-ałeh ;  Sept  Ó9TpaKov ;  Tulg.  testa,  rat 
fictUe;  "sherd"  in  two  places,  once  '^stone,*^  often 
"  earthen  Yessel*"),  a  bit  of  potteiy  ware  (Job  ii,  8),  is 
figuratiyely  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  wofth- 
less  and  iusignificant  (Psa.  xxii,  15;  Proy.  xxvi,  23: 
Isa.  xlv,  9).  It  may  iUustrate  some  of  these  allusions 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the  aites  of  stu- 
dent towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface  with  grest 
qaantities  of  broken  potteiy,  usually  of  coarsc  testure, 
but  ooated  and  protected  with  a  strong  and  bright- 
colored  glaze,  mostly  bluish-green,  and  sometimes  rei- 
Iow.  These  fragments  give  to  some  of  the  most  ven- 
erable  sites  in  the  world  the  appearance  of  a  deserteA 
pottery  rather  than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  they  occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  which 
were  built  with  crude  brick;  and  this  suggests  that 
the  heaps  of  ruin  into  which  these  had  fallen  being 
disintegrated,  and  wom  at  the  surface  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  leave  expo8ed  Łhe  broken 
pottery,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  dissolyed  and 
washed  away.  It  is  oertainly  remarkable  that  of  tbe 
morę  mighty  cities  of  old  time,  nothing  but  potsberds 
now  remaius  yisible  at  Łhe  surface  of  the  ground.  •  Towns 
built  with  stone,  or  kiln-bumt  bricks,  do  not  exhibit 
this  form  of  ruin,  which  is  Łhercfore  not  usually  met 
with  in  Palestine. — KiŁto.    See  Potter. 

Pott,  DaTid  JnliuB,  D.D.,  a  German  theologisn, 
was  bom  aŁ  Eimbeckhausen,  in  Hanover,  in  1760.  In 
1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Łheology  aŁ  Helno- 
sUidt,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  occupy  tbe  same 
chair  at  Gottingen.  While  professor  aŁ  the  former  place 
he,  with  Ku{icrti,  edited  the  Sglloge  Commenłatitmnm 
Theohgicarum  (8  yols.  1800-7),  and  afterwards  at  Gottin- 
gen undcrtook,  as  joint  continuator  with  Heinrich,  an 
edition  of  Koppe's  Testamentum  Norum,  a  commeiiuuy 
on  the  Catholic  epistles  (1810-16).  He  died  about  18:W. 
See  Illgen,  Zeitschri/l  fur  historisehe  Theoiogie,  1868, 
p.568. 


Pott  Joaepli  Holden,  u  KnslUh  dirine,  noted  I  bottlei  an  indced  mmlioDcd  eirlicr;  but  łhe  "bottle" 
pKulIju  ■  ULblical  BchoUr,  wu  bom  about  1769,  and   which  conuined  Hagat'a  iratei  (tien.  xxi,  14, 15}  wu 
"    ■     ■  "■  ..".....„,.„.  inJouLledly  of  tkla;  ■ncl  allhnueb  Itebekih'a  pilcber 


t  Eton  uid  It  SŁ  Jobn'*  Culleg«,  Cai 
bridi-c,  where  be  enduawd  B^  in  t'80,  H.A.  ia  1783 ; 
w*s  ninłe  prebeDdary  of  Lincoln  in  1785;  rccMr  of  Si. 
Olire,  JewTY,  uid  Si.  Haitin,  Ironmongen  Lane,  in 
1787;  arehdeaoon  of  Si,  Alban'g  in  1789;  ractor  uf  Ul- 
tle  Duretead,  Eems,  in  1797 ;  reetor  of  Nortball,  Muldle- 
Mx.iulB06;  vicar  orSuManJn's-in-the-Fielris  in  I81B; 
■rehdpacon  of  London  in  1813;  prebendaiy  of  Loodon 
iiil8->:>;  YicaiorKcnainf^nin  18^1, and  clłincelloTof 
Euler  in  18m  ile  died  in  1647.  Tbia  cxera[dary  di- 
iin»  publiihcd  many  »ep«nit«  sennoni,  cDUectioiis  of 
Knnona,  chirges,  Ibeological  treatiie*,  and  in  early  lifc 
nme  poems,  elc,  lor  a  list  of  wbieb  wa  refet  Che  leailer 
U  Ihe  I.imd.  atnł.  Mog.  Aug.  1847,  p.  210-12,  «e  alw 
P.G59.  Wenolice:  Ttco  Seraumt /ot  He  fntipalt  ok! 
1'aili  (Lond.  1790,  4lo):— Elenottarjr  IHicauria,  tle., 
Bfier  Conjirmaliw  (1790,  Urna'):— Tknę  Stnaota  on 
Ikt  ffHicalt  and  FaiU  (1794,  limo)  -.—Clinilicai  Cor- 
<i>inb(1803,8vo:  18D7,3d  ed):— Cnn^rtiFerna  ńijml- 
wj  BnpHtn  (IfllO,  limo)  -.—Strinoiu/urtAe  ŁordiDag 
(l8l7,2ToU8Ta;  18IS,Bd  ed.)  : 
-CoHiK  o/Sirmotufor  Ikt  Fet- 
litaU  md  FaiU  (1881, 8vo)  :— 
TaUmotia  o/ Si.  Paul  concenf 
ńj  JwdjfciKwa  f  1846, 8vo),  (J. 
H.W.) 

PotUge  (T^T),  aazid,  wnie- 
Ibing  boilid,  Geni  iav,  29,  84). 
Thr  red  putlage  for  wbich  Euu 
■mfinely  baiteredbiibirthiight 
'U  prepand,  as  vre  Icani  from 
tlii«  cbapter,  by  aeething  ttn- 
UIm  in  iraWr  [>ee  Lestilf]; 
butthe  common  pollage  in  Ihe 
Eaat,  at  the  present  day,  ia  madę 
l^*  culting  tbeir  meat  intolitlle 
piects,  and  boiling  thero  with 
llour,  rics,  and  paraley,  all  which 
i^afterwardapourcd  intoaprop- 
tt  TesaeL  See  Thomaoo,  Laod 
Bad  Baot,  ii,  397. 

Potter  C1?i^  yo(aer,  a 
faAiimtr;  Chajd.  inO,  pe- 
t*"';  apaiuit).  Tbia  artifl- 
MT,  aod  [he  produce  of  bia  k- 
Iwa,  m  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriplojf*.  Thefngilityorhia 
■■res,  aod  the  eaatt  with  which 
t]i»y  are  dmtroyed,  aupply  apt 
emblMM  of  Ibe  fadtily  with 
"liich  human  lifs  and  powcT 
raay  ba  brolifln  and  destroyed. 
It  i>  io  tbia  Aguratite  uu  that 
<be  potler'B  veaaela  are  nioat 
^iwntly  nntic«i)  ia  Scriptuie 


poańbiy  of  earthenwan  (xxiv,  1- 
ccruin  tbat  ii  wa*  aa.  Tbe  polter'a  ' 
nidy  oact  in  Ihe  ffible  (Jer.  iriii,  3) ;  but  it  muu  hava 
been  in  lue  amung  the  Hebrews  iong  before  the  (ime  of 
ihai  alluaion ;  frir  ive  now  linów  Ihal  ii  exi<ted  in  Epypl 
befom  llie  Imelitcs  took  refufje  in  Ibal  couD(r>-  (Wil- 
kinson,  Anc,  fgypt,  iii,  1C5,  larga  cd.).  The  arl  of 
pDitery  ia  one  of  ibe  moit  common  and  matt  ancient 
uf  al]  manufacturea.  Th<  modem  Arab  culinnry  vn- 
atls  ara  chicfly  of  wood  or  copper  (Niebuhr,  lojt  i,  188). 
The  proceaaes  employed  by  the  llebrewa  were  probably 
not  in  any  way  dinaimilar  to  thoaa  of  the  Egyplian*, 
from  whom  Łhe  uae  of  tbe  wbeel  may  be  auppoaed  to 
have  been  adopled.  Tbey  had  tbeiUBeh-ei  been  con- 
cerned  in  łba  poitei'a  Irade  in  Egypt  (Paa.  lxxxi,  G). 
The  claT,  when  dug,  waa  trodden  by  nien'»  fcet  ao  aa  to 
fortn  a  paale  (I«a.xli,25;  Wiail.xv,7)  [«ee  Brick]; 
then  placed  by  tlie  pottec  od  the  wheel  beaide  whicb 
be  aat,  and  ahaped  by  him  with  bia  banda.    Ii  cooaiated 


(P»  ii.  9;  laa.  x 


i  Jer. 


^a,  11;  Ker.  ii,  S7),'    ... 

^>^.  ibe  power  of  ihe  pptter  W 
fum  with  hia  clav,  by  the  inv- 

Polas  of  bis  will  and  band,  yea-  ■ 
"la  tiihłr  for  honnrable  or  for 

PWI  fon:*  by  the  apMtle  (o  i1- 
"iMnte  Ihe  abaolute  power  of 
0^  in  moulding  tbe  destiniea 
fiatn  iccording  lo  hia  pleaaure 
(axi..ix,21).  Tbeflmtdiatincl 
jwnlion  of  earthenware  reaaeła 
■*■"  the  caae  of  the  {ulcbera  in 
™cb  Gid«n'B  men  concealed 
'»!'  laaipa,  and  which  Ihey 
»'«« in  piec»  when  tbey  with- 
•1'w  iheic  lampa  froiD  ihem 
łJMg-rti.ie.iB).   Klchraaad 


Uodem  SgjrptUn  Pottcri. 


nt  a  wooden  diak  placed  on  inather  larger  one,  «nd 
tunicd  by  tbe  hinJ  by  ui  ottendint,  or  worked  br  t 
Uudle  (lH.jtlv,  9;  Jei.  xviii,  3;  Kec\a».  xKxviii,'S9, 
80;  Ke  Tennaal,  Cfsioa,  i,  453).  The  ve»el  wis  then 
nnaothed  and  coaled  with  ■  glaze,  and  HniUy  burned 
in  a  Turnice  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Esypl.  ii,  108;.  We  fiod 
alluuoiui  10  the  poulieids,  i.  e.  bioken  picco  ar  veiHls 
iiled  u  cruciblei,  or  bunt  by  tbe  furuics,  md  to  the 
necenity  of  keepiiig  the  latter  clean  (Isa.  xxx,  14 ;  x1t, 
9;  Job  ii,  8;  I-m,  xxii,  IC;  Prov,  xxvi,  23;  EccIuŁ 
xxxTiii,  29).  The  initenilt,  ronnt,  and  manurocture 
or  earthenware  veae)i  are  sLill  yery  aimilai  througbouC 
Weilem  Aua,  and  aie  aiso  Ibe  same  which  were  an- 
ciently  in  use,  Thii  ve  know  from  the  comparison  of 
ancient  paiiitin^  and  sculptures  with  modem  manuTact' 
ures,  aa  well  u  from  Ihe  vut  quantili«ł  ot  brokcn  pot- 
tery  wbich  are  found  upon  Ihe  aites  of  ancient  cilies. 
Tta«  aiicient  polten  "  rrequently  kneaded  the  clay  itith 
their  Teel,  uiil  afler  ii  had  been  propcily  workcil  up,  they 

and  placed  ic  on  the  wheel,  wbich,  to  Judge  from  that 
npresented  in  the  paiiitings,  wu  Ot  recy  simpie  eon- 
Uiuclion,  and  tumtd  wiih  tbe  band.  The  vaciDUB  Torma 
orihe  rasea  ncre  madę  by  tbe  Gnget  during  the  ieva- 
lutioD;  the  handles,  if  ibey  had  any,  were  arterwanłs 
affiied  to  thcm ;  and  the  deyicea  uid  other  omamental 
parta  wen  traced  witb  ■  woodcn  or  metal  inatiumcnli, 


fered  to  dry,  a 


\o  their 


);baked 


They 


!  on  plan 


Tor  thia  purpow 

re  anerwardg  amnged  witb  great 
on  lra\-i,  and  carried,  hy  means  o(  the  utual  yoke,  borne 
OD  men'B  ahouldera,  to  tbe  oven"  (Wilkinaon,  A  ac.  Hg^pl. 
ii,  107  n^.;  Birch,  IlitL  of  Pottery,  i,  ISS;  SailBohtUz, 
ArchSel.d.  Hrbr.  i,  14,  U).  For  a  docription  of  potteiy 
aa  naw,  and  from  anctent  taatt,  praeticcd  in  Paleatine, 
ieeThomH)n,Za»fan>iSaiiI',ii,38l  sq.  Eanhen  veft- 
■eb  irere  used,  both  by  Egyptians  and  Jews,  for  varioDS 
purposea  beudea  culinary,  Deeds  were  kepi  in  them 
(Jer.  lxxii,  14).  Tilea  with  pattema  and  writing  were 
commnn  both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  were  abo  in 
uae  in  Palestine  (Eie'k.  iv,  1).  There  was  at  Jeruaalem 
a  royal  establiahment  of  poltera  (1  Chron.  iv,  !3),  frora 

in  the  proceiw,  tbe  Potiert  Field  perhapa  receired  its 
naroeClsa.xxx,14).  Whether  the  term  "  potter"  (Zech. 
xi,  IS)  ia  to  be  ao  interpreled  may  be  doubled.  as  it  may 
be  taken  for  "artificer"  in  genenil,and  slso  "trcasurer," 
u  if  the  coin  mentioned  were  to  be  weighed,  and  pei- 
hapa  motted  down  to  be  recoined  (Gesen,  Thaaar.  p. 
619).    SeeCl.AT. 

Fottar,  Alonso.  D.D.,  LUD.,  blsbop  of  the  Pmt- 
eWmt  Episeopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  the  town  of  Beek- 
maa  (now  La  Grange),  DuUbeaa  County,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 


POTTER 

ISOO.  His  parent^  wbo  belonged  to  ibe 
Sociely  of  Friends,  were  counlry-ceopte  U 
good  blood,  honeatly  deroted  to  the  bert 
inlereeta  of  home  and  fiienda,  They  weic 
remirkably  well  educaied  for  their  tima 
and  BuiToundings,  aitd  higbiy  esuemed  in 
the  vicinily.  AAer  wcuring  a  good  ele- 
menlary  training  at  Ibe  distiict  actaool, 
Alouio  went,  at  tweire  years  of  ige,  to  u 
Bca  iemy  in  Pougbkeepue,  and  threc  yna 
aner  was  admitted  to  Union  College,  wbere 
be  at  unre  look  ihe  bigheU  lank  in  bil 
cia&L  Upun  tbe  eomplelion  of  hia  collef^ 
cuurse  be  connected  himacif  with  tbe  £pi>- 
a  pal  Church,  and  aoon  after  decided  ta 
prepare  for  holy  orders  in  that  communioiL 
He  commenced  bis  theologieal  sludits  un- 
der  the  direction  of  Iha  I{ev,  Dr.  Samw) 
K  Turner,  but  before  Potter  was  one-and- 
twenty  years  old  fae  reluctnnlly  accepted 

Wiibtn  a  twelremonth  be  waa  promaied  lo 
Ibe  profcssorsbip  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ura] philoBopby,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty- 
tbree  first  appeareri  in  print  as  Ibe  author  of  a  tteatiie 
on  Logarithmi,  which  is  aaid  to  hare  been  a  bighly 
credilabie  scientiGc  perfonnioce.  He  stiU  coulinued 
bis  etudies  for  the  ministra-,  wia  idtnitted  to  deuon'! 
ordera  by  biahop  Hobarl,  snd  wai  advanced  to  the 
priealhood  by  biabop  tlrownell  in  1824.  In  ibe  yeii 
I82G  he  quilted  [be  eoUege  to  become  rtctoi  of  Sk 
Paul's  Chureh.  Boston,  a  ponition  in  which  he  giined 
a  wide  influence  by  tbe  ainoplicily  and  eameatneta  of 
bis  characler,  the  lldelily  of  hu  miiiiBlraliona,  aod  the 
coutagious  fervor  of  bit  religiom  sympatbiea.  Tbe 
preacbing  of  Ur.  Potter  opened  a  new  rera.  Willi 
no  apirit  of  dogmaliam  or  cunltoveray,  he  act  fonb  ibc 
eatdinil  doctrinea  ofthe  Church,  appealing  eqLia]ly  lo 
tbe  intelleet  and  the  heart,  and  drawing  many  wiihin  i 
naw  eircie  of  religiuus  associations.  "He  waa  iliiayi 
ready,"  aiys  his  biographer, "  to  aid  in  promoiing  the 
intereata  of  educatioa  and  aound  leaming.  Ile  wis  ib 
advacat«  of  scienliSc  punuits.  He  gave  hia  inHuence 
bolb  bj  precept  and  exaniple  to  tbe  eause  of  temper- 
mee.  Each  of  tbese  subjecle  he  advanced  with  gna 
abilily,  somelimes  by  a  couiie  of  puhlic  leccurea,  sncne- 
times  by  a  writlen  discourse,  but  morę  frei)uently  aa 
extempore  addresa,  in  all  wbich  he  was  pre-emineolly 
BucceasTuL  His  engagementa  in  tbeae  Yarioua  objctU. 
with  hia  incessant  parochiil  ilutiea,  conatituted  a  va« 
amomit  of  labor  loo  great  to  be  borne  for  a  long  tiaic. 
Exhausi.ion  from  thia  amount  of  work,  together  with 
olfaer  causes  nut  under  hia  control,  compelled  him  lo  re- 
aigii  his  reclomhip  in  1B3I.  No  recloc  was  evei  tnoie 
deeplv  laved  by  tbe  people  of  hia  charge,  or  moomed 
wilb  a  deeper  sorrow  wlien  be  lefl  them.  Tiken  in  iS 
ila  aspecls,  hia  ministry  in  Boston  was  a  marked  succeia. 
It  give  an  impelua  to  vilal  religioa  which  is  etill  felŁ 
■nd  will  exlend  to  the  dUlant  futurę."  In  1S3I  Dr. 
Potter  accepted  the  chairofmnral  and  intellectnalphi- 
losophy  in  Union  Od  legę,  which  waa  ui^ed  upon  bita 
as  aoon  as  it  waa  known  thit  he  would  consent  to  aerer 
his  pailoral  relaliona.  He  al  once  idcntided  bimieK 
wilb  tbe  college  as  one  wtao  looked  for  noChing  beTosd 
it.     ile  applied  himself  to  atudy  and  iaatruclioit  with 

naturę.  He  was  emincntly  an  educalor,  calling  oui  Ibe 
powerof  Ihougbt  andlanguigein  hia  pupila  md  ex«l- 
ing  bis  own.  He  wia  distinguished  fur  his  rare  powei 
of  ana1yaia,andbiBpeca]iai  terseiiesaand  felicity  of  ei- 
presaion.    He  bad  a  wonderful  pnwer  of  impresuDg 


wilhwbom  hi 


Het 


fuaed  himself  inlo  their  naturę,  took  poasesaion  of  Ibeii 
minda  and  willa,  and  imbued  them  with  hia  own  ideaa 
and  principles  of  action.  In  1838  ho  was  appoicled 
vice-president  of  the  coUą^e,  and,  wiih  the  advaiK«l 
age  of  Dr.  Nolt,  wbo  had  heeoma  hia  lathet^in-law.  Dl 
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Potter  naturally  took  a  leading  share  in  the  administra- 
tion.  He  had  aii  hibom  aptitude  for  govcmmeiit,  and, 
though  morę  rigid  and  ancompromising  in  his  measurea 
than  president  Nott,  understood  the  art  of  gradously 
blending  suayitj  with  decision.  Ou  the  suspension  of 
bishop  H.  U.  Underdonk  (q.  t.)  in  1845,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted  balloting  between  the  sopporterB  of  the  Key. 
Dts.  Bowman  and  Tyng,  Dr.  Potter  was  elected  bishop 
of  PennaylYauia  on  May  23,  and  consecrated  in  the  month 
of  Septerober  of  the  same  year.  Henceforth  his  life  is 
thorou^hly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Chorch 
he  seryed.     Says  bishop  Stevens : 

"  His  idea  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  was  yerr 
hi^h :  regardtog  him  not  merely  as  nn  ecclesiastfcal  oflU 
cer.  bnt  as  one  who,  firom  his  position  snd  opportonłties 
ana  influence,  had  rast  nieans,  within  nnd  aronnd  him,  of 
gnidlnjr  that  Charch  and  shaping  great  Institntious  of 
charitT  or  leamlne,  moolding  tne  clergy  nnd  belMg  a  lead- 
er of  tne  Israel  oiOod  in  its  attacks  npon  the  stronghold 
of  sin,  Satan,  and  death.  Few  men  cared  less  fur  the 
honors  of  the  episcopate :  few  nsed  the  offlce  morę  as  tbe 
instrument  of  largest  sood,  and,  ns  a  neccssnry  conse- 
qnence  following  the  oiTine  law  of  Ood,  wbo  hns  sald, 
*Them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,'  few  men  were  morę 
honored  in  their  episcopate ;  not  by  his  own  Charch  alone, 
bat  by  all  denomiuations  of  Cbristinn»,  nnd  by  all  the 
good  and  intelHgent  classes  of  the  state.  łle  madę  no 
show  of  power;  It  rather  eroanated  from  him  than  was 
wielded  by  him."— FtmeroZ  ortUion, 

By  his  prudence  and  discretion  he  fused  together  ele- 
ments  of  strife  that  had  long  wrangled  with  each 
other.  He  inaugurated  great  schemes  of  Christian 
benerolenoe  and  education,  and  carried  them  forward  to 
almost  complete  saccess.  He  was  diligent  in  cultiyating 
all  portions  of  the  diocese,  laboring  when  he  should 
haye  been  resting,  and  not  sparing  htmself  when  the 
proyideoŁial  wamuigs  of  6od  were  calling  to  him  to 
pause  and  recruit  Although  endowed  with  an  admirable 
physical  constitation,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  ab- 
stain  entirely  from  intellectual  exertion,  and  decided  to 
accept  an  inyitation  from  the  Paciiic  Steamship  Co.  to 
take  passage  in  one  of  their  yessels  for  San  Francisco  by 
the  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  arriyed  in  the 
harbor  of  tliat  city  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1865,  but  was 
already  prostrate  with  a  feyer  which  he  had  contracted 
by  landing  on  the  Isthmus  and  passing  a  night  at  Aspin- 
wali,  and  was  too  weak  to  he  remoyed  from  the  sbip. 
He  died  July  4^ 

Stncerely  attached  to  the  Church  in  which  he  held 
a  position  of  eminent  honor  and  dignity,  bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  was  singularly  free  from  ecdesiastical  prejudice 
and  nanowness.  He  was  a  man  of  no  less  conspicuous 
mark  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  churchman.  He  was  a  friend 
of  wholesome  reforms,  without  the  tenacious  adłierence 
to  the  past  which  dreads  the  progress  of  light  in  novel 
manifestations.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  purest  type,  a 
man  of  the  antique  yirtue  which  seasoncd  onr  republic 
with  salt  in  the  days  of  her  noblest  deyelopment.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  our  great  national  struggle  he  was 
always  decided  and  hopeful.  He  took  strong  ground  in 
behalf  of  the  goyemment,  and  neyer  cherisbed  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  or  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  From 
his  youth  he  took  a  liyely  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race,  and  was  eyer  ready  to  recognise  the  man- 
hood  of  the  negro  and  his  daims  to  adyancement  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration 
of  these  principles  in  order  to  silence  the  pro^slayery 
assumptions  of  bishop  Hopkins  of  Yermont.  The  zeal, 
howeyer,  which  bishop  Potter  exhibited  on  these  occa- 
sions  for  the  extension  of  eqttal  rights  to  all  orders  and 
conditions  of  men,  was  no  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  bnt 
a  conyiction  which  was  formed  in  his  early  days,  and 
strengthened  by  subseąuent  experience  and  reflection. 
His  influence,  which  extended  to  a  wide  circle,  was  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  weight  of  character  rather 
than  to  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  solid  and  mascu- 
line  order.  His  mind  was  eminently  discriminating, 
elear  in  its  perceptions,  and  sound  in  its  deductions. 
He  had  gieat  powers  of  reasoning,  his  judgment  was  al* 


most  unerring,  and  his  habits  of  thonght  remarkable  for 
justness  and  accuracy.  His  gifts  of  iroagination  were 
subordinate  to  the  intuitive  and  logical  faculty.  He 
neyer  sought  to  produce  illusions  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
but  to  generate  conyictions  by  the  power  of  argument 
and  illustration.  But  it  was  the  singular  probity  of  hia 
naturę,  the  temperate  candor  of  his  judgments,  and  the 
purity  and  eleyation  of  his  purposes  which  inspired 
such  uniyersal  confidence  in  his  character,  and  gaye 
him  such  marked  eminence  among  the  eminent  men  of 
his  day,  Bishop  Potter  was  especially  identified  with 
the  organization  of  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant  £pis- 
copal  Church  and  the  establishment  of  the  Diyinity 
School  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  published, 
The  PrincipUt  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domatic  and 
Mechanic  Arłs  (IS^l) :—Political  Economy  (1841):— 
Hatidbook  for  Beadera  and  Studenta  (1847)  -.—Dia- 
couraeSf  Chargea^  Addreaaea^  etc,  (1858) : — ReUgioua  Phi" 
loaophy  (1870) : — Plan  of  Temperance  Orgamzation  for 
Citiea: — and,  with  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  The  School  and 
Schoolmaater  (1844),  which  was  widely  distributed,  es- 
pecially in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  greatly 
aided  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  edited  8ix 
yols.  of  Harpers  "Family  Library;"  Wilks^s  Chriatian 
Eaaaya  (1829);  Maria  James*8  PoemM  (1839),  and  Fif- 
teen  Lecturea  on  the  Evidencea  of  Chriatianity  by  Clergy* 
men  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  (1855,  8yo). 
Between  1845  and  1853  he  deliyered  fiye  courses  of 
"  Lowell  Institute  Lectures"  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  theolog^%  Of  these  efforts  bishop  Steyens  takea 
occasion  to  say : 

**As  a  philoeopher  he  wonld  haye  been  known  with  a 
Bnropean  repntation  had  he  pnblisbed  bnt  one  of  the  nn* 
flnished  yolnmes  which  Ile  fu  the  secinslon  of  his  library. 
I  refer  to  his  *  Lowell  Institute  Lectnres.'  These  lectures 
showed  that  he  had  stndied  deeply  the  physiology  and 

{>sychołogy  of  man :  that  he  comprehended  the  yarylnę 
brms  of  philosophy,  aud  the  profoond  ethfcs  of  the  old 
masters  of  that  science.  They  evinced  his  boldness  and 
his  abtllty  łn  grappling  with  the  great  qnestions  that 

K'ow  out  of  man's  relntion^  to  Ood,  to  man,  nnd  to  a 
Hen  world.  They  M-ere  fuli  of  thoronghly  digested 
thonght,  calra  and  logical  reasontng,  eipressed  with  al- 
most aphorlstic  terseness,  illnmiuated  by  the  moiiŁ  apt 
and  forcible  illnstrations,  and  rosę  at  times  to  a  degree 
of  eloąnence  which,  eren  as  read  in  the  printed  pages  of 
a  new»paper  report,  makes  tho  mind  glow  and  tinele  with 
dellght.  These  slxty  lectnres,  ranking  in  the  pnbllc  mind 
as  among  the  best  of  the  many  good  ones  which  that  in* 
slłmtion  hns  called  forth,  were  delirered  withont  any 
written  paee,  and  only  occasłonally  did  he  use  brief  uotea 
to  guide  his  course.*.' 

See  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Serricea  ofthe  JU,  IUv. 
Alonzo  Potter^  D,D,j  LL.D,^  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
D.D.  (Phila.  1871,  12mo);  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  and 
A  mer.  Auth,  s.  y. ;  Drakę,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  y.; 
Church  Eev,  1865,  p.  499, 500.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Potter,  Bamabas,  an  English  diyine  of  notę,  waa 
bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1578.  He  was  cducated  at 
Qucen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  chosen  a 
scholar,  then  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost.  Afler 
learing  college,  he  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  Abington 
and  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  following  year 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministra',  and  was  installed 
pastor  at  Deyonshire.  He  was  ncxt  unanimously  elect- 
ed proyost  of  Qoeen's  College,  and  also  madę'  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  prince  Charles,  and  was  called  at  court 
"  the  penitential  preacher."  He  held  this  position  for 
ten  years,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  his  former 
charge  at  Deyonshire.  King  Charles,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  promptly  nominated  him  bishop  of  Car* 
lisie,  in  1628.  In  the  episcopate  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  a  yery  affecting  preacher;  his  custom  waa 
to  write  his  sermons  in  parts  and  commit  them  to  mem« 
ory.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  possessed  a  remark- 
able memory.  He  became  yery  proficient  in  the  He« 
brew  language.  He  preached  at  Westminster,  and  so 
strongly  did  he  attack  the  cormptions  which  had  sprung 
into  the  Church  that  he  was  censured  as  popish ;  and 
this  accusation,  it  is  said,  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that 
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be  fell  sick  and  died,  in  1642.  He  publuhed,  The  Bar- 
onei'»  Burial  (Oxford,  1613),  a  aeitnon  i—EoMter  Tues- 
datfy  another  aermon: — I^cturfs  on  iome  Chapters  of 
GeneaU,  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxon. ;  Fuller,  Worthiet  of 
Wettmortland;  AUibone,  IHcU  o/Brii.  and  A  mer,  Au- 
thorSj  8.  V. ;  Bliddleton,  Evang,  Biog.  iii,  152  są.  (J.  H.W.) 

Potter,  Cluistopher,  D.D.,  a  leamed  English 
Arminian  diyine,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Westroorciand  about  1 591 .  He  was  admitted  to  Oueen^s 
College,  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took,  in  due  tinie, 
both  Łhe  degrees  in  arts  and  dłvinity.  He  was  first 
roade  fellow,  and  in  1626  succeeded  his  ancie  in  Łbe 
prorostsbip  of  his  college.  Thoagh  a  zealous  puritan- 
ical  preacber,  be  t)ecame  at  lengtb  an  adherent  of  Land. 
In  1628  he  preached^a  sermon  at  Ely  House  upon  the 
Consecration  of  his  oncle,  wbo,  "  thougb  a  tborough- 
paced  Cakinist,**  says  Wood  {Athen.  Oxoru),  was  madę 
bisbop  of  Carlisle  by  the  endearors  of  Laud.  In  1633 
Christopber  Potter  publisbed,  i4n  A  n$wer  to  a  late  Popish 
Pdmphlet  entitled  <*  Charity  Mistakm,''  whicb  be  wrote 
by  tbe  special  order  of  Charles  I,  whose  chaplain  he  was. 
In  1635  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1640  becaroe  vice-cbanceIlor  of  Oxford,  in  tbe 
execution  of  which  office  be  met  witb  some  trouble  from 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Upon  the  break- 
Ing-out  of  the  civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king, 
and  declared  tbat  he  would  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink 
out  of  the  bollow  of  bis  band  than  tbat  bis  majesty 
sbouldwant;  and  be  afterwards  suffered  mucb  for  tbe 
toyal  cause.  He  was  nominated  to  tbe  deanery  of  Dur- 
bam  January,  1646;  but  was  prevented  from  being  in- 
atalled  by  bis  death,  which  happened  at  bis  college  in 
tbe  Marcb  following.  He  was  learncd,  and  of  exempla- 
Xy  life  and  converaation.  He  publisbed,  Father  Pauta 
Ilitł.  o/tke  QuarreU  ofPope  Paul  V  fcith  the  StaU  of 
Vemce  (Lond.  1626, 4to)  :—Sermmt  (1629, 8vo)  :—WafU 
ofCharitie  (Oxf.  1683,  12mo);  to  this  publication  ref- 
ereifoe  was  madę  abovc :  —  MMlication  of  Myaelf  touch' 
ing  the  Doełrine  of  Predettination  (i^\,  12mo,and  often 
lince).  See  Hook,  Ecciea.  Biog.  viii,  135;  Fuller,  Wor^ 
thies  of  Weitmoreland ;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBiit,  and  A  mer, 
Attthors,s,v.    (J.H.W.) 

Potter,  Francis,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1594  at  Myre,  in  Wiltahire,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  boly  orders,  and,  after  suc- 
ces8ively  fiUing  yarious  preferments.  became  in  1637  rec- 
tor  of  Kilmington.  He  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  roan 
of  leaming  and  mecbanical  ingenuity.  He  publinbed, 
An  Inierpretation  of  the  Number  666,  etc.  (Oxf.  1642, 
4to;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Thomas  Gibbet  and  oth- 
ers,  Amst.  1677,  8ro;  also  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch).  It  was  attacked  by  Rer.  Lambert  Morebouse, 
to  wbom  Potter  wrote  a  reply ;  but  neither  tbe  attack 
nor  reply  was  ever  publisbed.  A  great  autbority  (Jo- 
sepb  Mede)  tbus  commends  *  Pottefs  Intei-pretation : 
*^  This  dlscourse  of  tbe  Number  of  tbe  Beast  is  tbe  bap- 
piest  tbat  ever  yet  came  into  tbe  world,  and  sucb  as 
cannot  be  read  (8ave  of  those  tbat  perbajM  will  not  be- 
lieve  it)  without  much  admiration."  See  Athen,  Oxon, ; 
Aubrey*s  MSS.,  in  Leitera  ofEmittent  Peraona  (1813,  3 
yols.  8vo) : — General  Dictionarg  ;  Walker,  Sufferinga  of 
the  Ckrgy, 

Potter,  Isalah,  a  CJongregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  I^ymoutb,  Conn.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  class  of  1767,  studied  tbeology  witb  Dr. 
^malley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  was  the  first  settled  min- 
ister at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  from  July  6, 1772,  to  bis  death, 
July  2, 1817.    He  publisbed  some  occasional  Sermona, 

•  Potter,  John,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  mucb  notę, 
was  bom  in  1674  of  very  huroble  parentage.  He  was, 
howerer,  giyen  all  the  educational  faciltties  as  if  of  su- 
perior rank,  and,  manifesting  a  roore  than  usoal  aptitude 
for  study,  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  the  Unirersity  Col- 
lege of  Oxford;  took  tbe  degree  of  B.A.  in  1692,  and  in 
16SH  becaroe  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  bad  by  this 
(ime  madę  great  attainmenta  in  classical  learning,  and, 


thougb  sUll  very  yonng,  was  enoounged  by  Dr.  Chtr- 
lett,  tbe  master  of  Unirersity  €k>llege,  to  publisb  in 
1694  a  collectlon  whicb  he  bad  madę  of  raiious  read- 
ings  and  notes  on  Flutarcb'8  treatise  De  Andiaidii 
Poetia^  a  work  which  be  followed  soon  after  by  n- 
rious  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  BasiL  Hii 
greater  works  appeared  soon  after:  his  edition  of  /.«- 
cophron,  and  bis  A  rchceologia  Grmca  (1697),  tbe  fomter 
gaining  bim  a  world-wide  repntation.  In  1698  he  en- 
tered  into  boly  orders,  and  from  tbat  time  bis  studies 
appear  to  bave  been  almost  exclu8irely  professional,  and 
be  passed  from  one  preferment  in  tbe  Cburcb  to  tn- 
other,  till  at  last  be  reached  tbe  highest  dignity.  Arcb- 
bisbop  Tenison  madę  bim  bis  chaplain,  and  gare  him 
tbe  living  of  Great  Mongebam  in  Kent,  and  subse- 
quently  other  preferment  in  Buckingbamshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire.  He  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Annę  and 
regius  profeaeor  of  dirinity  in  the  Univerńty  of  Oxfard 
in  1708.  In  tbe  same  year  he  publisbed  an  exeellent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinas  (2  roli 
fol.).  His  other  publications  were  Sermona  and  Charga, 
and  A  Diacourae  on  Church  Goremmenł,  In  1715  he 
was  madę  bisbop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1737  arcbbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whicb  high  station  be  supported  with  much 
dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  OcL  21,  1747.  Hifl 
tbeological  works  were  publisbed  at  Oxfofd  (1753,  3 
vols.  8vo).  Archbishop  Potter  was  a  man  of  much  io- 
dustry,  but  bardly  a  great  scholar;  a  compiler  niher 
than  an  original  inrcstigator,  and  hence  bis  works  are 
of  little  Talue  in  our  day.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  wai 
haugbty  and  overzealoas,  as  well  as  exce88ively  nairow. 
See  Hook,  Ecdea.  Biog.  viii,  142;  Biog.  Brit,  &r.; 
EngHah  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  andAmer, 
Auth,  8.  V.;  Perrv,  Ecdea.  HiaL  of  the  Ch,  ofEngland, 
iii,  199,  860  sq.    '(J.H.W.) 

Potter,  John  "W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  80,  1832.  He  was  the 
cbild  of  pious  parents,  and  early  madę  a  profcssion  of 
religion.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Caaoos- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1859;  studied  divinity  in  the  Western 
Tbeological  Seminary,.  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  br 
Alleghany  City  Presbytery ;  and,  after  supplyin/r  some 
churcbes  for  a  time,  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the  Chuidi 
of  nains.  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  SepL  ^ 
1863.  Subseąuently  be  was  earpestly  solicited,  and, 
after  prayerful  consideration,  consented  to  take  charge 
of  Fairroount  Cburcb,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  tbat  of 
Plains,  whicb  relation  existed  till  he  died,  Juoe  10, 
1866.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  farorite  pastor  and  an  escfl- 
lent  preacber.  His  preaching  was  plain,  pointed,  and 
scriptural.  He  always  carefuUy  prepared  bis  seraiona. 
See  Wilson,  Preah.  Hiat,  AlmanaCf  1867,  p.  191.    (J.LS.) 

Potter,  Robert,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  some- 
what  as  a  poet,  was  bom  in  1721 ;  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Oimbridge,  and  was  for  some  rean 
vłcar  of  Scaming,  afler  which  he  obtained  tbe  liTings 
of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
catbedral  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1804.  His  original 
poetry  consista  of  a  Tolume  of  Poema,  and  two  Odet  fron 
Isaiah  (a  translation  of  The  Oracle  coneemiag  Babylf» 
and  The  Song  of  ExuUaiion),  and  is  much  above  medi* 
ocrity.  But  be  is  best  known  by  bis  spirited  rersions  of 
iEschylus,  Sopbocles,  and  Euripides.  He  also  puUished 
A  Sermon  on  the  Thankagimng  for  the  Peaee  (1802). 

Potter'8  Field  (aypbc  tov  ccpo/t Imc  ;  Vnlg.  ayr 
Jiguli)f  a  piece  of  ground  whicb,  aocording  to  the 
statement  of  Mattbew  (xxvii,  7),  was  purcbased  by  the 
priestfl  witb  tbe  tbirty  pieces  of  silrer  rejected  by  Judasz 
and  conrerted  into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  belong- 
ing  to  the  city.  In  the  narratire  of  tbe  Acta  (i,  1& 
19)  tbe  purchase  is  madę  by  Jndas  bimself,  and  neither 
the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the  priestą  nor 
its  ultimate  applieation  is  mentioned.  That  Mattbew 
was  well  assured  of  tbe  accuracy  of  his  yersion  of  the 
occurrenoe  is  erident  from  his  addudng  it  (rer.  9)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  an  ancieni  predictioo.    What  that  predie* 
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tion  was,  and  who  matłe  it,  la  not,  however,  altogether  I 
dear.  Matthew  names  Jcremiah ;  bnt  there  is  no  paa- 
Bage  in  the  book  of  Jereroiahi  as  we  posaesa  it  (either 
in  the  Hel»ew  or  Sept.),  resembling  tbat  whicb  be 
gires;  and  tbat  in  Zecbariab,  wbicb  ia  usually  sup- 
poeed  Ło  be  alluded  to,  bas  not  a  veiy  perfect  likeness 
toiu 


Matt  xxvii,  9. 

Then  was  fblfllled  thnt 
whicb  was  spoken  by  Jer- 
emy  tbe  pruphet,  fiiyiug, 
And  Łhey  took  the  tnirty 
pieces  of  slWer,  tbe  price  of 
him  tbat  Włi«  Tslnea,  whom 
tbey  of  tbe  cbildren  of  Iz- 
rael did  valne,  and  eave 
tbem  for  tbe  potter's  fleld, 
as  the  Lord  i^pointed  me. 


Zech.  xi,  It. 

And  I  sald  unto  tbem, 
If  ye  think  cood,  give  my 
prfce;  Hud  u  nor,  forbear. 
So  tbejr  weiehed  for  my 
price  tbirty  piecee  of  silTer. 
And  JehoYsn  sald  nuto  me, 
Cs8t  it  anto  the  potter; 
A  eoodly  price  thot  I  was 

FnEeA  at  by  them  I  And 
took  tbe  tbirty  pieces  of 
siWer,  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter  In  the  honse  of  Jebo- 
vah. 

£ven  tbłs  coincidence  is  soroewbat  doubtful;  for  tbe 
word  above  tianslated  "  potter"  ("^ąci^n)  is  in  the  SepL 
rendered  ''fumaoe,"  and  by  modem  scholara  (Gesenius, 
Flirst,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxbeimer — foUowing  tbe 
Targam,  Peabito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  ^treasury"  or 
"treasłirer."  Suppoaing,  however,  tbis  passage  to  be 
tbat  whicb  Matthew  refers  to,  sereral  exp]anations 
snggest  tbemsel^es: 

1.  Tbat  tbe  evangelist  unintentionally  snbstttuted 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  tbat  of  Zechariab,  at  tbe  same 
time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object, 
iu  the  same  way  tbat  Paul  bas  done  in  Rom.  x,  6-9 
(comp.  with  Deut.  viii,  17 ;  xxx,  1  Ui4),  1  Cor.  xt,  45 
(romp.  with  Gen.  ii,  7).  See  Jowett,  Sł.  Pauta  EpUtlet 
(Etta^  on  duoiatumtf  etc.). 

2.  Tbat  tbis  portion  of  tbe  book  of  Zechariab  —  a 
book  the  different  portions  of  wbicb  hare  been  thought 
by  aome  to  be  in  different  styles  and  by  different  au- 
thors— waa  in  tbe  time  of  Matthew  attributed  to  Jer- 
emiah. 

8.  Tbat  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah wbicb  haa  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his  book, 
and  exi8ts  only  in  tbe  erangeUst.  Some  sllgbt  support 
is  sfforded  to  tbis  riew  by  the  fact  tbat  potters  and  tbe 
localities  occupied  by  tbem  are  twice  alluded  to  by 
Jeremiah.  Its  partial  correspondence  with  Zech.  xi, 
12, 13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having  at  one  time 
forroed  a  part  of  tbe  propbecy  of  Jeremiah ;  for  it  is 
well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Bibie  tbat  similar 
correspondencea  are  continually  found  in  tbe  propbets. 
See,  for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii,  45,  oomp.  with  Namb.  xxi, 
27,  28 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  Jer.  xlix,  27,  comp.  with  Amos  i,  4. 
For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Puaey's  Commeniary  on 
Amos  and  Micab.— Smith. 

4.  The  name  "Jeremiah"  may  bave  been  added  by 
some  Uter  band.  Tbis  is  tbe  most  probaUe  view.  See 
Jeremiah,  Dook  of. 

There  are  several  potteries  now  in  Jemsalem,  as  there 
seem  always  to  bave  been.  On  tbe  present  spot  shown 
as  **  the  Potter^s  Field,"  see  Ackldama. 

Pottera'  Oate  (tr^p-^nr?  n?o),  a  gate  in  Jem- 
aalem  whicb  led  to  the  valley  of  Hiimom  (Jer.  xix,  2). 
It  is  therefore  to  be  sought  on  tbe  west  side  of  tbe  city, 
aiid  is  perbaps  tbe  same  with  tbeYalley  gate,  so  named 
from  tbat  yalley;  and  with  the  Bethlehem  or  Joffa 
f;aŁe  of  tbe  present  day,  if  not  with  tbe  Dung  gate  (see 
Kirald,  GetcA,  IsraeFsl iWy  66) .  Tbe  Hebrew  name  seems 
to  be  derived  from  D^n,  chiret,  a  pot  (see  Gesen.  The- 
faar.  i,  522).  Perbaps  the  potteries  were  in  tbe  ricin- 
ity>  Otbers,  as  Buxtorf  and  Ewald,  would  render  tbe 
Word  £tut  gate,  but  tbis  would  not  lead  to  tbe  valley 
of  Hinnom.  If  tbe  custom  bad  obtained  so  early  of 
casting  useless  tbings  into  tho  valley  of  Hinnom  or 
7'opA*/A,  the  word  roight  be  rendered  aocurately  Pot- 
sherd  gate,  or  Refusc  gate.  Tbe  reference  in  Zech.  xi, 
[^u  probably  not  to  tbis  gate  (Geaen.  Thesaur.  p.  619). 
^  Jbrdsalem. 


Pottier,  Francois,  a  Frencb  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Locbea  in  1718.  He  waa  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Esprit.  In  1758  be  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  tbe  countries  of  Western  China.  His 
zeal  was  rewaided  with  tbe  apostolic  vicariate  of  Tse- 
tchouan,  and  subseąuently  bonored  with  tbe  title  of 
bisbop  in  partibos  of  AgathopoUs.  In  1769  be  visited 
tbe  Chen-si  (morę  to  tbe  nortb),  and  there  madę  morę 
tban  sixty  tboosand  proselytes.  He  died  SepL  28, 1792. 
Pottier  wrote  several  letters  on  bis  peregrinations  in  tho 
Celestial  Empire.  They  abound  in  curious  Information 
about  tbe  prindpal  Chineae  province8,  about  Southern 
Tartary,  and  even  Tbibet.  Tbe  autbor  describes  tbe 
mountain-ranges  of  Sine-LJng,  in  whicb  be  often  found 
a  refuge  in  times  of  persecntion.  There  is  little  flattery 
for  tbe  Chinese  in  bis  account  of  tbeir  manners,  but  be 
thinks  tbat  they  are  not  incorrigible.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  tbat  Pottier  neglected  altogetber  to  give  ua  In- 
formation about  tbe  natural  bistory  of  tbose  countrie& 
His  purpose  waa  to  write  a  joumal  of  bis  life  and  of  tbe 
progress  of  Romanism,  ratber  tban  a  work  uaeful  to  tbe 
leamed. — Hoefer,  Hour,  Biog,  Ginśrale,  s.  v.  See  Saint- 
Martin,  Źloge  de  P,  F,  PoUier;  Nouv€lk$  LeUre*  kUJi- 
anteSf  ydi  i  and  iii. 

PottS,  George,  D.D.,  an  emuient  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa.,  Marcb  15, 1802. 
In  his  fatber's  family  be  enjoyed  some  of  tbe  bestoppor<^ 
tunities  for  forming  his  mind  and  beart.  These  werę 
derived  not  only  from  parental  counsels  and  instractiona, 
but  also  from  the  freqaent  presence  in  bis  fatber's  boa- 
pitable  dwelling  of  reflned  Christian  society.  He  had 
a  good  training  for  college,  and  graduated  at  tbe  Uni- 
yersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  studted  tbeology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  even  before 
graduation  in  1823,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Oct  7, 
1823;  was  pastor  of  a  Cburch  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823^ 
35;  of  tbe  Duane  Street  Cburch,  New  York,  1836-44; 
and  of  the  University  Place  Cburch  from  1845  till  bis 
deatb,  Sept.  15,  1864.  Dr.  Potts  was  an  eminent 
preacber.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  possessed 
of  great  oratorical  abilities.  But  bis  aim  in  preacbing 
was  practical  ratber  tban  doctrinal;  bis  style  fuli,  and 
bordering  on  tbe  figuratire ;  bis  executive  ability  was 
remarkable.  He  engaged  at  one  time  in  a  oontrover8y 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwńgbt,  on  tbe  rites  and  disci- 
pline  of  tbe  Episcopol  Cburch,  in  a  pampblet  entitled 
No  Ckurch  toithout  a  BUhop.  Strongly  attacbed  to  tbe 
doctrines  of  bis  own  Cburch,  and  laboring  zealously 
for  tbe  promotion  of  its  interesŁs,  yet  be  ever  cherished 
tbe  most  kindly  and  fratemal  feeliogs  for  tbe  foUow- 
ers  of  Christ  in  every  communion.  He  was,  during 
bis  ministry,  connected  with  yarious  literary,  benevo- 
lent,  and  rcligious  institutions,  and  rendered  eflScient 
senrtce  in  tbe  cause  of  bumanity.  He  publisbed  single 
SermonSf  AcldreaseSf  Letters,  etc  (1826-54),  and  con- 
tńbuted  two  IHscourtes  to  The  National  Preacher,  Th^ 
Character  ofJezebel  to  Dr.  Wainwrigbt's  Wotnen  o/thę 
Bibłe^  and  Introductioru  to  Potts's  Mary,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
See  Wilson,  Preab.  łłtst.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  161 ;  Apple- 
tons*  A  nn.  Cydop,  1864,  p.  680 ;  Wainwright,  Womeu 
ofthe  Bibie;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/Brit,  and  A  mer,  AułA, 
s.v,     (J.L.S.) 

Potts,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  tbe  Metbodist 
Episoopal  Cburch,  flourisbed  near  tbe  opening  of  tbis 
century.  He  began  to  preacb  in  1812  witbin  tbe  bounda 
of  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Annual  Conference,  of  whicb  body 
be  became  a  member  in  tbe  following  year.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  be  continued  in  tbu  connection, 
fiUing  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  always 
giving  great  satisfaction.  He  died  SepL  22, 1837,  after 
a  long  and  very  painful  illness.  Mr.  Potts  was  a  man 
of  varied  talent,  an  cfficient  business  man,  an  able  and 
dignified  presiiling  officer,  a  useful  pastor,  and  a  suc-; 
cessful  preacber. — Minutę*  of  Con/erences,  ii,  677.  ^ 

Potts,  'William  Stephens,  D.D.,  a  Presbjlerian 
minister,  was  bom  in  .Nartbomberland  Couuty,  Pa^ 
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Oct  18, 1802.  His  eańy  edncation  was  limitecL  After 
karniDg  the  pńntei^B  tnde  in  Phtiadelphia,  be  fiiuUIy, 
in  1825,  eotered  the  Princeton  Theol<^cal  Seminary, 
which  Ul-beallb,  tbe  result  of  too  cIom  application  to 
hU  studies,  compeUed  him  to  leare  in  Noveniber,  1827. 
He  was,  however,  licensed  by  tbe  Presbyteiy  of  Pbila- 
delphia,  and  went  to  St  Louis,  laboring  on  tbe  way  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  was  finally  ordained  and  in- 
atalled  pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  26,  1828.  Herę  be  labored  faithfuUy 
and  Buco^sfuUy  for  the  exten8ion  of  tbe  Church  until, 
Marion  College  having  been  organized,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution  by  the  trustees  in  1835,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  this  new  field  of  labor.  After  four 
years  of  intense  labor,  the  suooess  of  tbe  enterprise  not 
being  equal  to  his  expectation8,  be  aocepted  another 
cali  to  St.  Louis.  In  1841  his  healtb  obliged  hiro  to 
trave],  and  he  went  to  £urope,  whence  be  retumed  in 
October  of  tho  same  year,  greatly  inyigorated.  Early 
iu  1852  sickness  compeUed  him  to  disoontinue  his  la- 
bors,  and  he  died  March  27, 1852.  He  pablished  a  large 
number  of  occasional  Sermans,  AddresMes,  and  contro- 
yersial  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  oftAe  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  723. 

Poa  de  logoi  (nov  Sk  \óyoi  imp6tvnc)  is  tbe 
beginning  of  one  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^s  (q.  v.) 
hymns,  which  he  probably  composed  during  the  eight 
years  that  be  spent  in  retirement.  *'When  his  work 
was  done,  the  Church  of  the  Anastasia  had  aiisen,  and 
father,  mother,  brotber,  and  sister,  all  were  dead.  In 
the  depths  of  its  natural  fears,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
hope  to  which  at  last  it  rises,  it  tells  the  history  of 
those  aolitary  years,  and  echoes  well  the  musie  of  those 
ancient  psalms  which  soar  so  often  *  out  of  tbe  depths' 
into  the  light  of  God"  (Mrs.  Charles).  Want  of  space 
does  not  aUow  us  to  gire  this  beautiful  hymn,  of  which 
the  firsfc  stanza  runs  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles^s  translation : 

*'  Where  are  the  winged  words  f    Lost  In  the  nir. 
Where  the  fresh  flower  of  Touth  and  glory  ?    Gone. 
The  strength  of  well-kniŁ  limbs  ?   Brunght  Iow  by  care. 
Wealtb  f    Plunder*d :  nonę  popsess  but  Qod  nloue. 
Where  tho«e  dear  parents  wno  my  life  firot  gnve, 
And  where  that  holy  twaiu,  brotber  and  sl^ter  f    In  the 
grave." 

Comp.  Bilssler,  Atuwahl  aliehritllicher  Liedery  p.  11, 
157;  Fortlage,  Gesange  christłicher  Yorzeitj  p.  860  sq.; 
Mrs.  Charles,  Christian  Life  in  Song,  p.  65  8q.    (B.  P.) 

Pouget,  Antoine,  a  French  Benedictine  mouk, 
was  bom  in  1650  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers.  He  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and  de- 
Yoted  bimself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  he 
i8  said  to  have  been  very  proficient,  although  he  pub- 
lished  nothing  about  that  science.  He  was  a  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  taught  distinguished  pu- 
pila, among  othen  Dom  Guarin.  ^'liile  teaching  this 
language,  he  composed  a  vcry  easy  method,  under  the 
title  Instituttone*  lingua  IJebraictK,  The  work  was  not 
printed,  but  there  are  numcrous  copies  of  it,  Poiiget 
published,  in  collaboration  with  Montfaucon,  the  Latin 
translation  of  a  volume  of  Anedecta  Graca  (1688,  4to). 
He  madę,  together  with  Dom  Martianay,  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Jerome,  called  the  edition  of  the  Benedic- 
tinos  (Paris,  1693-1706, 5  yols.  fol.),  of  which  he  dirccted 
alone  the  first  rolume.  He  died  at  Sorfeze  Oct.  14, 
17()9.^Ho€fcr,  Nour.  Bing,  Generale,  s.  v.  See  Le  Cerf, 
BiU.  des  A  uteurs  (le  la  Congreg,  de  Śf,  Maur ;  Fisąuet, 
Biog,  (inłdite)  de  VH«rauU, 

Pouget,  Bertrand  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1280  at  liC  Pouget,  now  the  commune  of  Ayiiac. 
If  we  may  bclieve  YiHani  and  Pctrarch,  it  was  nimored 
in  Italy  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  popo  John  XXII, 
who  was  bom  in  the  same  diocese  (Cahors) :  others  af- 
firm  that  the  pope  was  his  unclc.  A  simple  deacon 
of  Castelnau  Montratier  and  canon  of  Saint-Sauveur 
d'Aix.  he  was  comprised  in  tbe  first  promoiion  of  cardi- 
nals,  madę  Dec  17,  1316,  by  John  XXn,  who,  three 
yeaiB  afterwards,  aent  him  to  Italy  with  the  most  un- 


limited  powen  for  the  purpose  of  reŁrieving  the  domiB* 
icMis  of  the  Church.  At  the  bead  of  a  smali  anny,  Ber- 
trand, together  with  Philip  of  Yalots,  who  aftemranb 
becaroe  king  of  France,  directed  his  first  blows  agaiiut 
Bfatteo  Yisconti,  tbe  nominał  chief  of  the  Lombard 
Ghibellines.  He  was,  bowerer,  unsucceaaful,  and  wai 
obliged  to  resort  to  tbe  anathemas  of  tbe  Church,  and 
to  preacb  a  crusade  against  Matteo.  Thia  attempt  be- 
ing unsuocessful  also,  he  determined  to  unitę  with  the 
Guelphs  and  oppose  Galea  Yisconti,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father.  Genoa  and  Piacenza  took  his  part,  Milan 
revolted,  and  the  wbole  signoria  was  nearly  lost  to  the 
Yisconti,  when  tbe  arrival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  victo- 
rious  at  Muhldorf,  changed  the  state  of  tbings.  Aflet 
some  brilliant  rather  tban  real  rictories,  Louis  was  com- 
peUed to  return  to  Germany,  leaving  tbe  field  in  pas- 
session  of  the  cardinal,  whom  tbe  pope  had  appointed 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  of  Yelletri.  Parma  and  Reggio 
had  surrendered  to  him  in  1326 ;  Bologna,  Blodena,  aiul 
the  other  cities  of  the  Romagna  foUowed  their  example. 
But  as  he  had  neither  the  Tirtues  nor  the  talents  reqni- 
site  to  preserre  his  conquest8,  Bertrand  bad  In  1829  to 
repress  at  Parma  and  Reggio  sereral  revo1ts  against  bis 
autboritr.  Towards  tbe  close  of  1830  John  of  Luzod- 
burg  took,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Louis  Y,  Cremo> 
na,  Parma,  Pavia,  and  Modena.  An  tnter\iew  held  by 
the  cardinal  with  the  king  of  Bohemia  excited  the  dis- 
trust  of  the  Italians,  and  Bertrand,  who  had  recently 
obtained  tbe  titlea  of  marquis  of  Ancona  and  ooont  of 
Romagna,  saw  tbe  tide  of  ill-will  and  hostility  rise  all 
around  him.  The  marquis  of  Este,  wbom  he  had  basely 
deceived,  defeated  bis  army  near  Fenrara,  and  Bdtogna 
expelled  him  in  March,  1334.  He  was  fain  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Ati* 
gnon,  where  the  death  of  John  XXII  (Dec,  4, 1834)  de- 
prived  him  of  aU  hopes  of  being  put  at  the  head  of  a 
new  expedition.  From  that  tiroe  be  deroted  himaelf 
entirely  to  religious  matters.  He  died  at  AvigiH>n  Feh 
3,  1352,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Clarisse 
Nuns,  a  congregation  foundod  by  hiro. — Hoefer,  Aoar. 
Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.  See  Auber}',  Hist,  des  Cardin,  voL 
i ;  Sismondi,  Bisł^  des  RepuhUąues  Italiennes, 

Pouget,  Francois-Aimó,  a  French  tbeologisn, 
was  bom  at  Montpellier  Aug.  28, 1666.  Almnitt  imme- 
diately  after  bis  ordinatton  he  was  appointed  Ticar  of 
Saint-Roche  at  Paris,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  La  Fontaine  (sm 
his  acoount  in  the  Mim.  de  Litter.  of  tbe  P.  Desmolet^ 
voL  i,  pt.  ii).  He  was  madę  doctor,  and  entered  in  1696 
the  Congregation  of  the  Orator}'.  Colbert,  bishop  of 
Montpellier,  gave  him  the  direction  of  his  aeminaiy. 
He  retumed  to  Paris,  and  held  at  the  Seminary  of  Saint- 
Magloire  public  lectures  on  the  conscience.  He  wu 
api)ointed  raember  of  the  commission  chaiged  with  th« 
liturgical  reform  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  Cttif 
ckisme  de  Montpellier,  the  priucipal  work  of  Pouget,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1702  (4to,  or  5  vols.  12mo) ;  it  was 
at  once  adopted  in  all  parta  of  France,  bas  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  bas  been  translated  into  serenl  lan- 
guagcs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Pouget  was  publish- 
iiig  a  Latin  edition  of  it,  in  which  the  passages  merely 
indicated  in  the  French  work  were  extensivcly  filled  out 
This  edition,  when  in  the  printing-office,  was  seized  at 
the  request  of  cardinal  de  Bissy,  and  was  published  after 
exaraination  by  doctor  Clavel,  with  his  commenta.  The 
work  was  complctcd  by  the  P.DesmoIets,  and  pnblished 
under  the  title  of  Institutiones  Catkolica  (1725,  2  vols. 
fol.,  and  Yen.  1768).  There  are  few  works  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  Christian  dogmas,  the  religious  morals, 
the  sacraments,  prayers,  ceremoniea,  and  customs  of  tbe 
Church  are  set  forth  with  greater  distinctneas  and  sim- 
plicity.  The  other  writings  of  Pouget  are  some  Letters 
to  Colbert  and  to  cardinal  Noailles,  fnsłmelions  sur  ks 
principaux  Deroirs  des  Cheraliers  de  Matte  (Paris,  1712, 
r2mo),  and  rarions  mannscripts,  especiaUy  a  work  on 
the  Bretiary  of  Narbonne,  part  of  which  had  been 
printed  in  1708,    Pouget  died  at  Paris  Aprll  4, 1723.— 
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Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog,  GhUraU^  a.  v.  See  Richard  et  Gt- 
raadf  Biblioikique  Sacree;  Journal  de  Doraaime,  yol. 
iv;  Diet.  des  EcrirauiM  eccUs,;  Fiflqaet,  Biog,  (inedite) 
de  PHerauh ;  Haog,  Jlitł,  des  Dogmes  (see  Indcx). 

Foulard,  Thomas -J  ust,  a  French  preUte,  was 
bom  at  Dieppe  SepU  1, 1754,  He  was  ordained  priest, 
aiid  enjoyed  an  early  renown  as  a  preacher.  His  t«l- 
enU  were  rewarded  by  the  Church  with  sereral  preb- 
endships,  and  a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Łisieux.  At- 
tacbed  to  the  dergy  of  Saint-Rocb,  he  submitŁed  in 
1791  co  the  law  that  exacted  the  oath  to  the  ci  vii  con- 
stitution,  and  became  episcopal  yicar  of  the  Orne.  On 
Łhe  27th  Brumaire,  an.  ii  (Nor.  17, 1793),  he  renounced 
the  CathoUc  faith  iu  the  presence  of  the  Conrention, 
but  in  spite  of  tbis  abjaration  he  was,  after  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  appointed  constitutional  curate  of  the  parish 
of  Aubervillier8,  near  Paris,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  dep- 
uty  of  the  Haute-Mame  in  the  council  held  at  Paris  iu 
1797.  The  Constitutionals  madę  him  bishop  of  Sądne- 
ct-Loire  Jane  H,  1801,  but  he  lost  his  see  by  the  Con- 
cordat,  and  retired  to  Paris.  Shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lution  of  July  he  published  a  pampblet  under  the  title 
Afoyen  de  natumaliaer  le  Clerge  de  France  (Paris,  1830, 
8vo).  At  that  same  epoch  he  conferred  orders  on  two 
young  men,  and  on  three  in  1831.  Poulard  perserered 
in  his  opinions,  and  chose  to  die  un  vrai  cotutitutiormeL 
Ile  declined  the  assistance  of  the  curate  of  his  parish, 
and  his  body  was  carried  directly  to  the  ceroetcr>\  Pou- 
lani  died  at  Paris  March  9,  1833.  The  two  foUowing 
books  ha%'^e  been  most  plausibly  attributcd  to  his  au- 
thonhip :  Ephemhide*  rtligituaea  pour  serrir  a  PHiS' 
foint  eediaia9iique  de  la  Fin  du  dix-kuitii$me  Siecle  et  du 
Commencement  du  dir-neurieme : — Sur  PŹtat  actuel  de  la 
ReHffitm  en  France. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generalef8,v, 

Ponlle,  Nicolas  -  Louis,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bom  Feb.  10, 1703,  at  Avig^on.  He  was  destined  to  the 
nagistracy,  and  studied  law.  But  he  did  not  allow 
those  grare  pursuits  to  interfere  with  his  poetical  tastes, 
and  presented  at  the  Jeax  Floraux  seyeral  poems  which 
were  crowned.  Towards  1735  he  received  orders,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  oratory. 
Encouraged  by  the  fa  vor  some  of  his  panegy  rics  and  ser- 
mons  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  he 
rcpaired  to  Paris  in  1738,  and  preached  in  nearly  all  the 
great  pulpits.  In  1745  a  life-rent  of  a  tbousand  francs 
on  the  abbey  of  TArgentifere  was  bestowed  upon  him ; 
in  1748  he  was  nominated  commendatory  abbe  of  No- 
gent-soua-Coucy,  after  pronouncing  the  panegy  ric  of 
Saint-Lonis  before  the  French  Academy.  He  was  sub- 
seąuently  honored  with  the  titlcs  of  ordinary  preacher 
of  the  king  and  of  grand  vicar  of  Laon.  Some  writers 
hare  compared  the  abbe  Poulle  with  Masaillon :  such  a 
parallel  can  only  be  madę  by  those  who  mistake  brill- 
iancy  of  style  for  eloquence.  He  might  be  morę  prop- 
erly  compared  with  the  abbe  De  Boiimont,  his  contem- 
porary ;  they  hare  the  same  qaalitie8  and  the  same  de- 
fects.  The  abb^  Poulle  did  not  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
authorabip:  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons.  In  1776,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  neph- 
ew,  lioais  Poulle,  grand  vicar  of  Saint-Malo,  he  dictated 
to  hiic  eleyen  sermons  which  he  had  preserred  in  his 
memory  for  forty  years,  and  these  sermons  were  pub- 
lished, after  he  had  corrected  them  himself,  in  Paris  in 
1778, 1781, 1818, 1821  (2  vols.  12mo).  This  edition  con- 
tains  also  his  Panigtfrigue  de  Saint-Louia  (1748,  4to) 
and  a  Diecoure  pour  la  Prise  d^ Habit  de  3fme.  de  Rupel" 
nwnde  aux  CamUlitei  (1752, 12mo).  The  Bibliothegue 
des  Orateurs  Chriiiena  edited  a  rolume  of  (Eurres  Choi" 
sies  of  the  abbe  Poulle  (1828, 18mo),  preccded  by  a  bio- 
graphical  notice.  He  died  at  Arignon  Nor.  8, 1781.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale^  s.  v.  See  De  Sainte- 
Croix,  Eloge  de  Poulle  (Arignon,  1783,  8ro). 

Potmd  (weight)  18  the  rendering  of  one  Heb.  and 
one  iiTetk  word  in  the  A.  Y. 

1.  nac,  snaneh'  (1  Kinga  x,  17;  Ezra  ii,  69;  Neb. 
vii,  71, 72).    See  Mambh* 


2.  Airpa,  litra  (John  xii,  3;  xix,  89),  is  a  Roman 
ponnd  of  twelre  ounces,  a  libra,  This  pound,  as  used 
in  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Roman  goreroment,. 
contained  6165  Paris  grains,according  to  Boeckh  {Metal" 
lurg,  Unters,  p.  160  8q.).  The  word  Kirpa  was  adopted 
in  the  Aramsan  dialect,  K'^:^"^^  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb, 
col.  1138).— Winer.    See  Weight. 

Pound  {iiioney)f  a  ralue  {p-ya,  mina')  mentioned 
in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Lukę  xix,  12-27), 
as  the  talent  b  in  the  parable  of  the  Talcnts  (MatL 
xxr,  14-30),  the  comparison  of  the  Sariour  u*  a  master 
who  intrusted  money  to  his  8erv'ants  wherewith  to  trade 
in  his  absence  being  probably  a  frequent  lesson  in  our 
Lord*s  teachiug  (comp.  Mark  xiii,  32-37).  The  refer- 
ence  appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as 
a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent, 
the  weight  depending  upon  tlie  weight  of  the  talent. 
At  this  time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
the  earlier  Phcenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew,  prerailed  in  Palestine,  though  othcr  systems  must 
hare  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name  doubt- 
less  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  nunteh  or  from  a  com- 
mon  ońgin ;  but  it  raust  be  remembered  that  the  He« 
brew  talent  contained  but  fifty  manehs,  and  that  we 
hare  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  maneh  was 
called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  consider  the  Greek  weight  to  be 
meant.— Smith.    See  Mina. 

Ponnds,  Johm,  an  English  philanthropist,  flonr- 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He  was  bora 
at  Portsmonth  in  1766  of  rery  hnmble  parentage,  and 
enjoyed  himself  no  educational  adrantages  worth  men- 
tioning.  But,  endowed  with  a  remarkably  actire  mind 
and  generous  disposition,  be  used  his  lelsure  hours  from 
the  busy  trade  he  plied  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  amelio- 
ration  of  the  poor  children  of  his  surroundings.  He 
collected  a  number  of  them  in  his  shop,  and  there  taught 
them  the  elements  of  education  he  had  been  able  to 
master  successfully,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
what  are  now  called  the  Ragged  Sckools.  He  died  in 
1839. 

Ponrchotf  Edmonde,  a  French  philosopher  of 
some  notę,  was  bom  at  Poilly,  near  Sins,  in  1651.  About 
1678  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  sercn  times. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  published  Institutiones  PhHosophicce  (1695), 
which  was  highiy  esteemed  by  his  conteroporaries. 
Pourchot  was  really  the  first  of  modem  philosophers 
who  taught  by  a  rational  method. 

Pouaain,  Nicolas,  a  French  painter  of  great  ce- 
Icbrity,  was  bom  near  Le  Grand-Andely,  in  Normandy, 
in  1593  or  1594;  was  first  a  pupil  of  Quintin  Yarin,  tben 
painting  pictures  for  the  Church  of  Grand-Andely,  but 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  Paris,  studied  under 
Ferdinand  Elle,  the  Flemish  painter,  and  others;  but 
chiefiy  improred  himself  by  drawing  from  casts  and 
drawings  and  prints  after  Raffaelle  and  Julio  Romano 
in  the  coUection  of  M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  ac- 
ceas  to  them.  After  a  long  and  bard  strnggle,  he  at- 
tained  the  object  of  his  desire— namely,  the  means  of 
risiting  Romę.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
arrired  there,  and  a  considerable  period  clapsed  after 
that  before  he  obtained  much  employmenL  At  Icogth, 
howerer,  he  receired  sereral  important  oommiasions 
from  the  cardinal  Barberini,  which  he  executed  so  suc^ 
cessfully  that  he  afterwards  rapidly  acquired  famę  and 
fortunę.  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  he  retumed 
to  Paris  with  M.  de  Cbantelou,  and  was  introduced  by 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII,  who  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  ordinar^',  and  gare  him  apartmcnts  in  the 
Tuileries.  But  while  away  at  Romę,  preparatory  to  re- 
moral  to  Paris,  the  king  died,  and  Poussin  abandoned 
the  proposed  retum  to  France.  He  died  at  Romę  in 
1665,  after  a  most  suoceaaful  carecr.    His  pictures  hare 
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been  oompared  witb  oolored  basB-relieffl,  a  term  not  in- 
espressiTe  of  his  style.  Ilis  pecaliar  leaning  to  this 
8culpturesqae  treatment  may  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
plained  by  bis  close  intimacy  with  his  friend  Duąues- 
noy,  the  sculptor,  known  as  Flammingo :  they  Uved  in 
the  same  hoose  togetber  at  Borne.  His  ooloring,.ooii]- 
pared  with  bis  drawijig,  is  infeńor  and  mannered,  vrhich 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  considcńng  tbat  be  studieil  in 
the  school  of  Domenichino  at  Romę,  whom  he  regard- 
ed  as  the  best  painter  of  bis  time.  The  Seven  Sac- 
raments,  painted  lwice  by  Poussin,  are  among  bis  most 
celebrated  works,  and  boŁh  are  now  in  England — one 
at  Belroir  Castle,  the  other  in  the  Bridgewater  Galler^', 
London.  His  works  are  reiy  numerous ;  the  prints  tbat 
have  been  engraired  after  his  principal  pictures  only 
amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Some  of  bis  best 
vrorks  are  in  the  Bńtish  National  Gallery,  as,  The  Plague 
among  the  Philistines  at  A  shdodj  The  Baochanalian  FeS' 
iivatf  No.  42,  finely  engraved  by  Doo,  wbich  constitutes 
an  excellent  exponent  of  his  style,  with  all  his  merits 
and  peculiarities  in  perfection.  He  was  especially  re- 
niarkable  as  a  skilful  landscape-painter.  His  sacred 
drawing  entitled  7^  Finding  of  Moaes  bas  been  madę 
popular  by  autotype,  bat  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
best  productions.  Poussin  has  been  called  a  classical 
paińter  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  so  successfully  did  he 
imitate  the  works  of  antiąuity.  See  Mrs.  Clement^Patn^- 
ergf  SculptorSy  A  rchitectSj  etc,  p.  467 ;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Diet,  8.  V. ;  Bellori,  Yita  di  Nicolo  Povssino,  etc  (Romę, 
1672);  Womum,  Descripłite  and  IJisłorical  Catalogue 
of  the  National  GaUeryj  etc 

His  brother-in-law,  Gaspar  Poussin,  also  quite  a 
celebrated  painter,  was  bom  in  1613,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicolas.  Gaspar  deyoted  himsclf  pńncipally  to  secular 
art,  but  his  Sacr^fice  of  Isaac  is  a  notable  producrion. 
He  died  in  1675.     (J.  H.  W.) 

FoussineB,  Pieree,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1609  at  Laurac  (diucese  of  Narbonne).  After  studying 
at  Beziers,  he  entered  ihe  Society  of  Jesus  at  Toulouse 
in  1624,  and  was  in  the  latter  city  and  at  Montpellier 
professor  of  humanities,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  theology. 
Called  to  Romę  in  1664  to  continue  The  Bi$tory  ofthe 
Society,  interrapted  by  the  death  of  Sacchini,  he  de- 
yoted sereral  years  to  tbat  work,  and  was  sub8equently 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  at  the  Roman  College. 
Many  illustrious  personages  honored  him  with  proofs 
of  their  esteem,  among  others  queen  Christina  of  Swedcn 
and  cardinal  Barberini,  who  committed  to  him  the  in- 
terpretation  of  the  works  of  Pachymeres.  Poussines 
was  chosen  to  give  Greek  lessons  to  the  young  prince 
Orsini  and  to  the  abbć  Albani,  who  afterwards  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI.  He  returaed  to 
Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  1682,  and  continued  his  litr 
erary  actiyity  in  spite  of  his  failing  health.  He  died 
at  Toulouse  Feb.  2,  1686.  He  left,  NicetcB  Laudatio 
eanctorum  archangdorum  Michaelia  et  Gabrielis  (Tou- 
louse, 1637,  8vo) : — Polemonit  Sophittm  Orationes  (ibid. 
1637,  8vo) : — A  nncB  Comnena  PorphyrogenUa  A  łerias 
(Paris,  1651,  fol.) : — Sancti  Nili  Opera  cuadam  (ibid. 
1639,  4to) : — Nicephori  BryennU  Conimentarii  de  Rebus 
Byzamtinit  (ibid.  1661,  fol.): — Georgii  Pachymeris  Mi- 
chael  PiUceologtu  (Romę,  1666,  fol.) : — G.  Pachimeri  A  n- 
dromcus  Pakeologrts  (ibid.  1669,  foL) : — Sancti  Methodii 
Contirium  Virginum  (Paris,  1657,  fol.)  : — Catena  Gra- 
eorum  Patrum  in  Etangdium  secundum  Marcum  (Romę, 
1673,  fol) -.--Thesaurus  Asceticus  (Paris,  1684,  4to):— 
Theophylacti  Instiłutio  Regia  (ibid.  1641, 4to).  All  these 
editions  are  accompanied  with  commentaries  and  notes 
fuli  of  eradition.  Poussines  is  the  author  of  a  consider- 
able  number  of  lires  of  saints  of  Greece,  of  I^ngnedoc, 
and  of  Gascoyne,  inserted  in  the  collcction  of  the  Bol- 
landists;  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Francis  Xayier,  and  of  a  number  of  other  works,  the  list 
of  wbich  is  given  in  the  Biblioth,  Soc,  Jeśu,  See  Lom- 
bard, Efoge  hist,  du  P.  Poussines,  in  the  Memoirea  de 
Trevoux  (Nov.  1750),  and  in  the  Diet,  of  Moieri  (ed. 
1759) ;  Dc  Baecker,  BiUioth,  des  Ecricains  de  la  Com- 


pognie  de  Jesus,  toL  i.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhMe^ 

8.  V. 

Poverty  is  tbat  state  or  sitiution  opposed  to  ridws 
in  which  we  are  deprived  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Indigence  is  a  degree  lower,  when  we  want  the  nett»- 
saries,  and  is  opposed  to  superflutty.  Want  seeros  nth- 
er  to  arrive  by  accident,  and  is  opposed  to  abundtnce. 
Nced  and  necessity  relate  less  to  the  situation  of  life 
than  the  other  three  words,  but  morę  to  the  relief  we 
expect  or  the  remedy  we  seek ;  with  this  differenee  be- 
tween  the  two,  tbat  need  seems  less  pressing  than  ne- 
cessity. Povertv  has  been  sanctified  bv  our  blesMd 
Lord  in  his  own  person,  and  in  tbat  of  his  parents:  in 
tbat  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  dis- 
ciples.  Solomon  besought  the  Lord  to  give  htm  neitfaer 
poverty  nor  riches  (Prov.  xxx,  8),  regarding  cach  ex- 
treme  as  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.  Porerty  of  mind 
is  a  State  of  ignorance,  or  a  mind  void  of  religious  pńn- 
ciple  and  enjoyment  (Rev.  iii,  17),  Povcrty  of  spirit 
consists  in  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  wants 
and  defects,  with  a  dependence  on  divine  grace  and 
roercy  for  pardon  and  acceptance  (Matt.  v,  3).  It  is  tbe 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart 
(John  xvi,  8).  It  is  attended  with  submission  to  the 
diyine  wiU;  contentment  in  our  situation;  meeknesB 
and  forbearance  to  others,  and  genuine  humiiit}-  as  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  spirit  approreJ  by  God  (Isa.  Uri, 
2),  an  evidence  of  trae  religion  (Lukę  xyiii,  13),  and 
terminates  in  endless  felicity  (Matt.  v,  3).    See  Pooa. 

POYERTY,  Mon  ASTic.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chutth 
exacts  of  its  monastic  orders,  besides  other  privations, 
tbat  of  absolute  abandonment  of  worldly  possessioRS.  See 
MoNASTiciSM.  To  a  certain  extent  this  obligatioo  w» 
recognised  even  frum  the  first  origin  of  Monasticism ;  bat 
it  was  enforced  with  far  greater  strictness  than  hdon  by 
the  two  great  Mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  auł 
Dominicans, which  took  their  rise  in  the  beginning ofthe 
13th  century;  one  ofthe  fundamenta!  rulesof  these  orders 
being  that  their  members  must  possess  no  propertT.twt 
be  whoUy  dependent  on  alms  for  their  support.  Until 
the  rise  of  the  Mendicants,  the  individual  membeis 
of  the  yarious  monastic  orders  were  bound  to  d»iy 
themselyes  the  enjoyment  of  personal  property,  bot  tbe 
community  to  wbich  they  belonged  might  p(»sc«s  am- 
ple reyenues.  £yen  the  Dominicans,  though  under  a 
strict  yow  of  poyerty,  allowed  their  conyents  to  enjoj 
in  common  smali  rents  in  money.  But  St.  Francis  pro- 
hibited  his  monks  from  possessing  either  an  indiridoal 
or  a  collectiye  reyenue,  and  enforced  a  yow  of  absolute 
poyerty.  When  asked  which  of  all  the  yirtoes  he 
thought  was  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  he  replied, 
"  Poverty  is  the  way  to  salyation,  the  nurse  of  humility, 
and  the  root  of  perfection.  Its  fmita  are  hidden.  but 
they  multiply  themselyes  in  ways  that  are  infoiite." 
In  accordance  with  this  yiew  of  the  importance  and 
yalue  of  poyerty,  the  Franciscan  monks  for  a  time  ad- 
hercd  strictly  to  the  rule  of  their  founder;  but  ere  loog 
a  division  broke  out  among  them  as  to  the  precise  io- 
terpretation  ofthe  rule,  and  in  conaequence  a  reIaxatioa 
of  its  strictness  was  madę,  first  by  Gregory  IX  in  1331, 
and  then  by  Innocent  lY  in  1245.  About  a  centurr 
afterwards  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  aod 
Dominicans  in  regard  to  the  poyerty  of  Christ  and  bii 
apostles— the  Franciscans  alleging  that  they  poeseeed 
neither  private  property  nor  a  common  treasure,  vhiie 
the  Dominicans  asaerted  the  contrary  opinion.  Tbe 
pope  decidcd  in  fayor  of  the  followers  of  Dominie,  aad 
many  of  the  Franciscans,  still  adhering  to  their  opia- 
ions,  were  committed  to  the  flames.  See  Mbkdicasts. 
For  this  practice  there  is  not  the  leaat  authority  in  tbe 
early  practices  of  celibates  (see  Lea,  Sacerdotal  CfO- 
bacy,  p.  104,  114);  and,  howeyer  rigidly  it  may  bare 
been  accepted  by  the  monastic  orders  at  their  fint  io* 
stitution,  it  has  in  modem  tiraes  existed  only  in  nanw. 
Conyents  of  moiAs  and  nuns  haye  *sucoeeded  in  becom- 
ing  rich  communities.    In  Eagland  ihey  laid  bold  of 
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the  greater  part  of  tbe  liches  of  Łhe  kingdom ;  their 
posBessioDs  were  so  yaat  that  tbe  monopoly  became  tbe 
oocasion  to  enact  Uws  preventing  tbe  increase  of  tbeir 
wealth  or  depriving  them  of  tbeir  ill-gotten  pelf.  In 
tbe  United  Sutes  tbe  monastics  of  Romę  tbreaten  to 
become  tbe  most  powerful  poBsessora  of  wealtb.  In 
New  York  they  own  property  mounting  up  to  seyeral 
miliions,  and  eyen  in  smaller  cities  are  fast  accumuUt- 
iug  immense  poesesaions.  Uow  admirably  their  rules 
are  adapted  to  aeize  upon  tbe  property  of  ansuspecting 
individuals  and  to  transfer  it  to  some  rich  fratemity ! 
Already  in  seyeral  staiea  ciyil  enactments  bayc  become 
neoesaary  in  order  to  restrain  tbe  inordinate  acąuisition 
of  landed  and  otber  property  by  Roman  CatboUc  insti- 
tutiona,  and  to  preyent  an  undue  interference  by  prtests 
in  Łhe  beqnest8  of  tbe  sick. 

Tbe  Fakirs  and  Deryisbes  of  Mobammedan  coun- 
tńes  are  under  a  yow  of  poyerty,  and  go  about  asking 
alms  in  tbe  name  of  God,  being  wboUy  dependent  for 
tbeir  sapport  upon  tbe  charity  of  tbe  faitbfuU  Tbe 
Mobammedan  monks  tracę  tbeir  origin  to  tbe  first  year 
of  the  Heglra;  and  it  is  said  tbat  tbere  are  no  fewer 
than  tbirty-two  dilTerent  orders  existing  in  tbe  Turkisb 
ćmpire,  all  of  tbem  grounding  tbeir  preference  of  tbe 
jiscetic  life  upon  a  saying  of  Mobammed,  "  Poyerty  is 
tay  glory."  Tbe  monks  of  tbe  East,  particubirly  tbose 
of  Baddha,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  a  single  morsel 
of  food  not  receiyed  by  tbem  in  alms,  unless  it  be  water 
or  some  substance  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
teetb.  Hence  tbe  Buddbist  monk  is  seen  daily  carrying 
his  alms-bowl  from  bouse  to  bouse  in  tbe  yillage  near 
which  be  may  bappen  to  reside.  The  Agyrła  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  mendicant  priests  of  Cybele,  and 
their  origin  is  supposed  to  haye  been  Eastem.  The 
same  priests  among  the  Romans  went  their  daily  ronnds 
to  receive  alms  with  the  sistrum  in  tbeir  bands.  Tbe 
inatitutes  of  Manu  lay  down  explicit  rules  for  the  Brah- 
min  mendicant :  **  £yery  day  must  a  Brabmin  student 
receiye  his  food  by  begging,  with  due  care,  from  tbe 
housefl  of  persous  renowned  for  discharging  their  duties. 
If  nonę  of  tbose  bouses  can  be  found,  let  bim  go  beg- 
ging  througb  tbe  wbole  discrict  around  the  yillage, 
keeping  his  organa  in  subjection  and  remaining  silent ; 
bttt  let  him  tum  away  from  such  as  haye  committed 
any  deadly  sin.  .  .  .  Let-  the  student  persist  constantly 
in  such  begging,  but  let  bim  not  eat  tbe  food  of  one 
person  only;  the  subsistence  of  a  student  by  b<*gging  is 
held  eąoal  to  fasting  in  religious  merit.  .  .  .  This  duty 
of  tbe  wise  is  ordained  for  a  Brabmin  only;  but  no  such 
Act  is  appointed  for  a  warrior  or  a  merchant."  In  the 
same  sacred  book  tbe  bonsebolder  is  enjoined  to  make 
g^ifts  according  to  bis  ability  to  tbe  religious  mendicant, 
yrbateyer  may  be  his  opinions. — Gardner,  Faiłhs  ofthe 
WorUy  ii,  688,  689;  EUiott,  Deliwation  of  Bomatusm, 
p.  744;  Barnum,  Honumism,  p.  287, 293  8q. 

■    POVERTY,VoLUNfARY.   See  PoyEBTY,  MoNASTia 

.  Powell,  Baden,  an  Anglican  diyine,  noted  rather 
fes  a  scientific  student  than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Stamford  Hill, 
near  London,  Aug.  22, 1796.  He  stndied  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  be  gradoated  M.A.,  with  first-class 
mathematical  bonors,  in  1817 ;  took  boly  orders  in  1820, 
and  was  appointed  yicar  of  Plum8tead,in  Kent^  in  1821. 
In  1824  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  Sayilian  professor 
of  geometry,  a  chair  which  he  held  tillhis  death,  which 
took  place  in  London  June  11, 1860. 

As  a  professor,  Poweirs  great  aim  was  to  bring  about 
a  larger  recogniUon  of  tbe  importance  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science  in  the  curriculum  of  learaed  study 
at  Oxfonl.  To  tbe  **  Pbilosopbical  Transactions,"  the 
^  Reporta"  of  the  British  Association,  and  otber  yehi- 
clea  of  scientific  instruction,  he  contributed  numerous 
yalnable  papers:  but  be  is  perbaps  best  known  by  his 
strennous  exerrions  to  obtain  for  modem  science  the 
right  of  modifying  the  yiewa  of  natoie  and  the  origjn 


of  the  wdrld,  regardless  of  the  yiews  expounded  in  the 
0.-T.  Scriptures,  espedally  in  The  Study  on  Eridenoes 
of  ChriiHamty  in  Eatays  and  Rwiews  (1860).      In 
this  perilous  department  of  controyersy  he  displayed 
great  leaming,  logical  power,  moderation  of  tonę,  and 
pbilosopbic  urbanity ;  but  his  conclusions  were  too  un- 
mistakably  rationalistic  to  be  acceptable  to  orthodox 
Christianity.    Powell  does  not  exactly  place  bimself 
on  the  same  tbeoretical  ground  with  Hu  me  and  Spi- 
noza, but  the  morał  eflect  of  bis  attack  upon  miracles  as 
an  eyidence  of  Christianity  is  not  less  antagonistic  than 
tbe  theories  of  either  of  these  autbors.    "Spinoza,"  says 
Dr.  Hurst  {Hitt,  of  Bationalism,  p.  487  sq.),  "  held  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  because  it  wonld  be  derogatory 
to  God  to  depart  from  the  established  laws  of  tbe  uni- 
yerse,  and  one  of  Hume*s  objections  to  them  was  tbeir 
incapability  of  being  proyed  from  testimony  (^ReplieM  to 
Estcufs  and  ReviewSf  p.  185).     Prof.  Powell  objects  to 
them  because  they  bear  no  analogy  to  the  harmony  of 
God*s  dealings  in  the  materiał  world ;  and  insists  that 
they  are  not  to  be  credited,  sińce  they  are  a  yiolation 
of  the  laws  of  matter,  or  an  interraption  of  the  course 
of  physical  causes.    The  orthodox  portion  of  tbe  Church 
are  laboring  under  the  egregioos  error  of  making  them 
an  essential  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a  merę  ex- 
temal  accessoiy.    Reason,  and  not  ^our  desires,'  must 
come  to  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  them.    The  key- 
notę  to  Prof.  Powell's  opposition  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  statement :  *  From  the  naturę  of  our  antecedent 
conyictions,  the  probability  of  some  kind  of  mistake  or 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  where,  is 
greater  than  tbe  probability  of  the  eyent  really  hap- 
pening in  the  way  and  from  tbe  catuet  assigned'  {Essayt 
and  RemewSy  p.  120).     Tbe  inductiye  pbilosopby,  to 
which  great  respect  must  be  paid,  is  enlisted  against 
miracles.    If  we  only  knew  all  about  tbose  alleged  and 
held  as  such,  we  should  find  tbem  resolred  into  natural 
phenomena,  j ust  as  *  tbe  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
reflection  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  the  balls  of  fire  at 
Plausac  were  electrical ;  tbe  sea-serpent  was  a  basking 
shark  on  a  stem  of  sca-weed.     A  committee  of  tbe 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Layoisier  at  its  hcad, 
after  a  graye  investigation,  pronounced  the  alleged  fali 
of  aerolites  to  be  a  superstitious  fable'  (ibid,  p.  155). 
Tbe  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
receiyed  sense  are,  first,  tbat  they  are  attributable  to 
natural  causes;  and,  second,  that  they  may  inyolye  morę 
or  less  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  character.    These  as- 
sumptions  do  away  with  any  real  admission  of  miracles 
eyen  on  religious  grounds."    The  animus  of  the  wbole 
essay  may  be  determined  by  the  fullowing  treatment 
of  testimony  and  reason :  "  Testimony,  af\er  all,  is  but 
a  second-hand  assurance ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  tes- 
timony can  ayail  notbing  against  reason.    The  essen- 
tial ąuestion  of  miracles  stands  quite  apart  from  any  eon- 
sidcration  of  testimony ;  the  qiie8tion  wonld  remain  the 
same  if  we  had  the  eyidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  al- 
leged miracle ;  that  is,  to  an  extraordinary  or  inexplica- 
ble  fact,     It  is  not  the  merefact,  but  tbe  cause  or  ex- 
planation  of  it^  which  is  the  point  at  issue"  {ibid.  p. 
159).   This  means  far  morę  than  Spinoza,  Hume,  or  any 
otber  opponent  of  miracles,  exccpt  the  radical  Ration- 
alists  of  Germany,  bas  claimed— that  we  must  not  be- 
lieye  a  miracle,  though  actually  witnessed.    The  differ- 
ent  replies  which  this  Essay  on  the  Stucbf  of  łhe  Etń" 
dences  of  Christianity  (in  Essays  and  Reóiews)  elicited 
are :  No  A  nłecedent  Impossibiliły  in  Miracles — some  Re- 
marks  on  the  Essay  ofthe  lale  Rev,  Baden  Powell,  etc 
(1861, 8yo);  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Baden  Powelts  Essay, 
etc,  by  WUliam  Lee,  D.D.  (1861, 8yo) ;  Ezamination  of 
Afr,  Baden  PowelTs  Tractate  on  Miracles  (1861,  ]2mo); 
and  are  defended  in,  A  Few  Words  of  Apohgy  for  the 
laie  Prof  Baden  PowelTs  Essay,  etc,  by  a  Lay  Gradaate 
(1861,  8vo);  7'he  late  Prof  Powell  and  Bishop  Thirl-^ 
wali  on  the  Supematural,  etc,  by  tbe  Rey.  R.  B.  Ken- 
nard  (1.864,  8yo).     See  also  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Free 
Thought,  lect  iy,  y ;  Hoberley,  Sermons  on  the  Beati-^ 
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tudes  (1860),  Preface;  Young,  Sdenee  ElueidaŁed  hy 
Scnptvre  (1863,  fcp.  8vo);  Goodwin,  American  Theol- 
ogy  (1861),  p.  438 ;  Christian  Remembrancer^Juiyj  1861 ; 
BriU  Quar,  Rev,  Nov.  1864;  London  Reader,  1865,  i, 
77 ;  Joum,  ofSpeculatwe  Pkilosophiff  voL  xxxii ;  Chris- 
tian Exatttuier^  Juue  to  May,  1858;  Norih  Brit,  Rev, 
Nov.  1859;  Smith  (H.W.),  £ssays  Theol,  and  Philos,, 
edited  aft€r  his  death  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo). 

AmoDg  Prof.  Powell^s  other  worka  may  be  mentioned, 
Retftlation  and  Science  (Oxf.  1833)  i—A  Historical  View 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Physical  and  MathenuUical  Sar- 
ences  (Lond.  1834) :  —  The  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Dwine  Truth,  or  the  Study  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
considered  as  Subserrient to  Theology  (ibid.  1838) : — 7ra* 
dition  Unteikd,  a  Candid  Inąuiry  into  the  Tendency  of 
the  Docłrines  adtocated  in  the  Orford  Tracts: — A  Genr 
eral  and  Elementary  View  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  as 
applied  to  the  Dispersion  of  Light,  etc.  (ibid.  1841) : — 
The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Naturę: — Essays  on  the 
SpirU  of  the  Indudite  Philosophy,  the  PlurcUiiy  of 
WorldSf  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation  (ibid.  1856) : — 
Christianity  trithout  Judaism  (1857):  —  The  Ord^  of 
Naturę  considered  itfiłh  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Rev- 
ekUion  (1869).     (J.  U.  W.) 

Fowel(l),  Dayid,  a  Bńtish  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive  of  Denbighshire,  and  was  bom  abouŁ  1552.  He 
was  educat€<l  at  Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  after 
1576,  the  year  he  quitteil  the  uniyersity.  He  was  suo 
ce8sively  vicar  of  Ruabon  and  rector  of  Llanfyllin ;  in 
1579  vicar  ofMirod,  and  in  1588  rccŁor  of  Llansaintfraid. 
He  died  in  1598.  His  studics  were  principally  in  British 
antiąuities,  and  are  of  a  secular  character.  See  Bioy, 
Brit,  8.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth,  s.  v. 

Powell,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  leamed  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  who  flourisbed  early  in  the  16Łh 
cen  tury,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  considered  one  of 
the  omaments  of  the  uniyersity.  He  was  madę  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1495.  After  taking  holy  ordeis,  dirers 
prebendships  were  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived  among  the  canons  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln. 
So  great  was  his  famę  that  Henry  YIII  employed  him 
to  write,  in  refutation  of  Luther,  the  work  Propugna- 
culum  summi  sacerdotii  era^ełici  ac  septenarii  sacra- 
mentorum  numeri  (Lond.  1523,  4to).  There  is  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  UniverBity  of  Ox- 
ford to  expre8s  thcir  gratification  at  his  excellent  choice 
of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  But  Henry  could  not  forgive 
him  for  defending  Oatharine  of  Aragon  in  his  book  De 
non  dissolvendo  I/enrici  regis  cum  Catharina  matrimonio 
(which  was  printed,  but  of  which  no  copy  is  known) ; 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
he  was  arrested,  and  executed  at  Smithfield  June  30, 
1540.  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,;  Dodd,  Church  Hist,; 
Perry,  Uist,  ofthe  Church  of  England, 

Powel(l),  Gabriel,  an  English  cleigyman,  son 
of  David  (see  aboTe),  was  bom  in  1575,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became  in  1609 
prebend  of  Portpoole,  in  1610  vicar  of  Northall,  and 
died  in  1611.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
treatiscs  against  Romanism  (1602  to  1607);  but  he  is 
best  known  by  Gabrielis  Poweli,  Ordoricis  Britanni, 
Daridis  F.,  Disputaiionum  Theologicarum  ei  Scholasti- 
carum  de  A  ntichisto  et  ejus  Ecdesia,  Libri  duo  (Lond. 
1605,  8vo).  Bliss  says  that  he  was  a  zealot  and  a  stiff 
Puritan,  and  was  esteeroed  a  prodigy  of  leaming  in  his 
time. — \Vooti,  A  thenm  Ozon,  q.  v. 

FoweU,  Griffith,  an  English  educator  and  phi- 
losopher,  was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  a  native  of  Llansa- 
welL  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  its  principal  in  1613.  He  died  in  1620.  He 
wrote,  Anafysis  Analyticorum  Posteriorum  seu  Libro- 
rum  A  ristoteUs  de  Dfmonsirationej  cum  Schołiis  optimo- 
rum  Inierpretum  (Oxon.  1594,  8vo): — Analysis  Libri 
Arisłotelis  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis  (1594;  repriuted  1598, 
1664).  "Accounted  by  all  a  most  noted  philosopber  or 
ittbŁle  disputant."— Wood,  Athena  Ozon.  q.  y. 


Poii7ell,  Hoii^ell,  a  Welsh  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  about  1820,  and  was  a  native  of  Glamoigan, 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  mintstiy. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  wife,  and,  settling  in 
Ohio,  began  preaching.  In  1851  be  became  pastor  of 
the  SVelsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  C^cinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  labored  prosperoualy  for  nineteen  years.  Ac> 
cepting  the  cali  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Cborch  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  he  came  to  that  dty  in 
1870,  and  was  actirely  engaged  in  the  dndes  of  his  pas- 
torate  until  his  death  in  1875.  He  was  greatły  belored 
by  his  Welsh  coreligionista  both  in  tbis  country  and  at 
home.  He  diacbaiged  his  pastora!  dutiea  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  did  many  generooa  acts  for  the  hmnbler 
members  of  his  flock. 

Powell,  Thomas,  an  Anglican  divine,  flourished 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom  about  1608,  and 
after  taking  holy  orders  was  canon  of  St.  David*s,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1660.  His  publications  are  of  a  sec- 
ular character. 

FoweU,  Vavasor,aWe]sh  Puritan  preacher,who 
was  bom  in  1617,  was  educated  at  Jesus  Collęge,  Ox- 
ford, but  left  the  Establishment  and  became  an  itiner- 
ating  minister.  He  was  very  zealous  for  the  Church  of 
God,  was  very  outspoken  and  gave  much  annoyance  to 
Churchmen,  and  was  oflcn  in  trouble.  He  died  in  Fleet 
Prison,  London,  in  1671.  He  published  a  number  of 
SermonSf  Theohgical  Treatises,  etc.  (betwecn  1646  and 
1671),  for  lists  of  which  and  uotioes  of  their  author,  eee 
Strena  Vavasortnsis  (1654),  Vavasoris  Ezamen  et  Pur- 
gamen  (1654, 4to),  and  L\fe  and  Death  qfVctvasor  Pow- 
ell (1671, 8vo).  His  Conoordance  to  the  Biblcy  completed 
by  N.  P.  and  J.  F.,  etc,  was  published  in  1671  (8ro). 

Poii7ell,  'William  Samuel,  an  English  diriiie 
of  remarkaUe  ability,  was  bom  at  Colchester  Sept  27, 
1717 ;  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1734;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1738-9,  was  dected  fellow  of  it  in  March,  1740. 
In  1741  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord  Towns- 
hend  as  priyate  tutor  to  his  second  son,  Charles,  after- 
wards  chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer;  was  ordained  det- 
eon  and  priest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Colkirk,  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townshend'a 
presentation.  He  returaed  to  college  the  year  after, 
began  to  read  lectures  as  an  asaistant  to  the  prindpil 
tutor;  but  became  himself  principal  tutor  in  1744^  Ue 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  and  of 
doctor  in  1756,  In  1765  he  was  elected  master  of  his 
college,  obtained  the  archdeaconir  of  Colchester  the 
year  after,  and  in  1768  was  instituted  to  the  rectoiy  of 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  Jan.  19, 
1775.  He  published,  Drfence  of  the  Subscriptiom  re* 
guired  in  the  Churdi  of  England  (Lond.  1757, 4  to) :-' 
Ohseroations  on  MisceUanea  Analytica  (1760): — Ser- 
mons  on  1  Cor,  i,  23,  24  (1767,  4to):— CAar^  (1772, 
8vo ;  1773) : — Discourses  on  Yarious  Sub/ects  (published 
with  Life  by  Thomas  Bulguy,  D.D.,  1776,  8ro).  Dr. 
PoweU's  and  Thomas  Fawcett's  Discourses,  thirty-four 
in  all,  deliyered  before  the  UniTcrsity  of  Cambridge, 
were  republished  in  1832  (8vo)  in  Dimnes  qfłhe  Church 
of  England,  These  discourses  of  PoweU,  says  bisbop 
Watson,  *^  are  written  with  great  acutenesa  and  knowl- 
edge  of  the  several  subjects.'*  **  It  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  morę  eminent  instance  ofthe  happy  allianoe 
of  taste  and  genius  with  learning  and  good  sense  thin 
in  the  sermons  and  charges  of  Dr.  Pow^ ;  of  whom,  io- 
dced,  on  every  account,  the  whole  society  over  which 
he  presided  might  justly  join  with  me  in  aaying,  *  Sem- 
per  honos,  nomenąue  tuum,  laude8que  manebwit' "  (ProC 
Mainwaring).  Powell*s  discourses  are  aiso  highly  com- 
mended  bv  Mathias.  See  Pursuits  of  Literaturę  (cd. 
1822),  p.  225,  371 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthorsy  6.  V. ;  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v« 

Power,  or  the  ability  of  performing,  is  in  an  essen* 
tial  degree  an  attribute  of  Deity:  God  is  emphaticallf 
Btyled  Ali-powerfuL    Power  signifies  sometimes  a  rigbt, 
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privikge,  or  ólgaity  (John  i,  12);  sometimes  abaolute 
oathority  (MaŁL  xxviii,  18);  eometimes  Łhe  exeitionor 
■et  of  power,  as  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  (Epbes.  i,  19),  of 
angels,  or  of  buman  gOYernmenta,  magisUatea,  etc 
(Rom.  xiii,  1),  and  perhapa  it  generally  indudes  the 
idea  of  dignity  and  supeiiońty.  So,  the  body  **  ia  sown 
in  weaknesB,  it  is  raiaed  in  power"  (I  Cor.  xv,  48). 
Tbe  "  prince  of  the  power  of  tbe  air^  (Epbes.  ii,  2)  ia  a 
figaiative  representation  of  Satan  (q.  v.).    See  Aut. 

To^TreTt  Francis  Herron,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  AUegbany  County,  Pa.,  July  14, 1829. 
He  Teceived  a  carefnl  academical  training ;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa.;  studied  theology 
in  tbe  Western  Tbeological  Seminary,  Allegbauy  City, 
Fa.,  and  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Piesbytery.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  tbe  effbrta  of  the  govemment  to 
tupprees  the  rebellion,  he  became  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission.  Joining  the  ''Ar- 
my  of  the  Cumberland,"  he  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  in 
tbe  hospitals  and  in  the  field  to  administer  to  the  per- 
sonal  and  spiritual  wanta  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  Republic ;  but  the  extnordinary  expo8ure  to  wbich 
he  sabjected  htmself  broke  down  his  system,  and  he 
dicd  in  Łhe  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  17,  1863. 
Mr.  Power  was  nerer  ordained,  but  he  was  an  eamest 
tnd  faithful  missionary.  Forgetful  of  self,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  good  of  otbers  be  sacrifioed  even  bis  life  to  a 
work  that  had  enlisted  his  whole  soul.  See  Wilson, 
Preift.  Hist.  A  Imanae,  1864,  p.  190.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Power,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Hethodist  Eptscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Ky.,  March  15, 1798;  was  conrerted  at  a  very 
early  age;  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1819;  was 
licensed  to  preach  two  years  after,  and  joined  tbe  Ken- 
tucky Conference,  wbcre  his  appoiutments  were,  Mount 
Sterling  and  Hinkston  circuits,  in  Kentucky;  Little 
Ktntwba,  Charleston,  and  Parkersburgh,  in  Yirginia; 
Columbus,  Salt  Creek,  Bmsh  Creek,  Cbillicotbe,  and 
Deer  Creek,  in  Ohio;  Burlington  Circuit,  Old  Zioń, 
Httscatine,  and  South  Burlington,  in  Iowa — embracing 
A  period  of  eighteen  years.    As  presiding  elder,  he 
«rved  on  Norwalk,  Wooster,  Mount  Vemon,  Delaware, 
•Ad  Mansfield  districts,  in  Ohio;  Burlington,  Musca- 
tine,  and  Keokuk  disŁricta,  in  Iowa— filling  up  twenty- 
«igbt  years.    In  1848  he  was  elected  assistant  agent  of 
the  Western  Book  Concera,  where  he  remained  until 
1852.    Failing  health  then  necessitated  rest,  and  he 
maintained  a  supernumerary  relation  until  1856,  when 
be  resumed  tbe  pastorał  work  by  transfer  to  tbe  Iowa 
Conference,  and  theie  beld  appointments  (aa  above 
mentioned)  until  his  death,  wbich  occurred  Jan.  19, 
J873.    In  manner  Dr.  Power  was  resenred.    He  sbrank 
instinctirely  from  that  generał  acquaintance  and  no- 
toriety  in  wbich  peraons  differently  constitnted  find 
pleasare.    His  friendship,  thougb  not  demon8trative, 
was  strong  and  enduring.    As  a  prcacher  be  was  suc- 
ceurul:  enlightening  tbe  mind,  directing  the  judgment, 
■nU  influencing  tbe  will  of  bis  auditors— thereby  win- 
nmg  souls  to  Christ.     He  was  a  pnident  legislator,  and 
u  tn  administrator  of  discipline  be  had  but  few  eąuals. 
^otwithaUnding  the  exhau8tive  labors  of  an  itinerant 
fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  had  acqnired 
a  liberał  education,  including  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  raake  tbe  original  available  in  the  literał  rendering 
pr  the  Word  of  Ufe.    He  had  alao  compłeted  a  couise 
*".  *^»  with  tbe  view  of  meeting  every  demand  that 
">»gbt  be  madę  upon  him  as  a  servant  of  the  Church. 
^«n  author  he  bolds  a  repuUble  place.    His  writings 
y^UnwertaUmc^DoołUtle  atid  Power;  a  discussion 
on  the  same  sobject:— /)(wii«rt»c  Piety  .-—and  I^fters  to 
f  *■•  ^"»^  on  SUwery)  are  all  attractive  in  style,  and 
we  models  of  logical  cleamesŁ    See  Mimtea  o/A  tmual 
^«»/ereBce«,  1878,  p.  108, 104.    (J.H.W.) 

*•  ł?^®'*  OF  THE  MiKD  are  those  faculties  by  which 

^ wink,  reason,  jndge,  etc    See  God  ;  Soul.   «  Thev 

*>  Tarious,"  says  Dr.  Reid, "  ao  many,  so  connected 


and  complicated  in  most  of  their  opeiatioiM,  that  theie 
never  bas  been  any  divi6ion  of  tbem  proposed  which  is 
not  liable  to  oonsiderabie  objections.  The  most  com- 
mon  diviaion  b  that  of  uadenicMdmg  and  wUL  Under 
the  will  we  comprehend  onr  actlve  powers^  and  all  that 
lead  to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act — such  as  ap- 
petites,  passions,  alfections.  The  understanding  oom- 
prehenda  our  Gontemplative  powera,  by  wbich  we  per- 
ceire  objects;  by  wliieb  we  conceive  or  remember 
them ;  by  which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ;  and 
by  which  we  jodge  and  reason  conceming  them.  Or, 
the  intelłectnal  powers  are  commonly  divided  into  sim- 
ple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reaaoning."  Locke 
divideB  powers  into  those  ^  able  to  make,  or  able  to  re- 
ceive,  any  change ;  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and 
the  other  paasivo  power"  (^Eetay  on  Humań  UndertUmd' 
infff  bk.  ii,  cb.  xxi).  But  Reid  takes  exception  to  tbis 
division,  and  passes  tbe  following  stricture  upon  it: 
**Wbereas  he  (Locke)  distinguishes  power  into  act- 
ive  and  passive,  I  conceive  pamve  power  to  be  no 
power  at  all  He  means  by  it  tbe  possibiłity  of  being 
changed.  To  cali  thi8/K>i0«r  seems  to  be  a  misapplica- 
tion  of  the  word.  I  do  not  remember  to  bave  met  with 
the  phrase  patswe  power  in  any  other  good  author. 
Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inrenting  it; 
and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.** 
*«Tbis  panigraph,"say8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  {Reid»  Worh$, 
p.  519,  notę),  **  is  erroneous  in  almoet  all  ita  statements.'' 
Tbe  distinction  betwcen  power  as  acŁive  and  pas8ive  is 
clearły  taken  by  Aristotle.  But  he  says  that  in  one 
point  of  view  they  are  but  one  power  (jketaphyt.  lib.  v, 
c  12),  wbile  in  anotber  they  are  two  {Ond,  lib.  ix, 
c  1).  He  ałso  distinguishes  powers  into  rational  and 
irrationai — into  those  wbich  we  have  by  naturę,  and 
those  wbich  we  acquire  by  repetition  of  acta.  These 
distinctions  have  been  generidly  admttted  by  subse- 
ąuent  philosopheza.  Dr.  Reid,  bowever,  only  used  tbe 
word  power  to  signify  actwe  power,  That  we  have  the 
idea  of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  he  shows  in  op- 
position  to  Hume  (^Ad,  Pow,  ess.  i,  cb.  ii,  iv). 

According  to  Hume,  we  haye  no  proper  notion  of 
power.  It  is  a  merę  relation  wbich  the  mind  conceiyes 
to  exist  between  one  thing  going  before  and  another 
tbing  ooming  after.  All  that  we  obserre  is  merely  an- 
tecedent  and  consequent.  Neither  sensation  nor  reflec- 
tion  fumishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in 
the  antecedent  to  produce  the  conseąuent  The  yiews 
of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
succession  is  constant — ^wben  the  antecedent  is  uniform- 
ly  followed  by  the  conseąuent — that  we  cali  tbe  one  cause 
and  the  other  effect;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing  that  there  is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any 
yirtue  in  the  one  to  originate  or  produce  tbe  other — that 
is,  that  we  have  no  pruper  idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our 
idea  of  power  cannot  be  explained  by  the  pbilosopby 
wbich  derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion  is  tme.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  All  that 
we  obsen^e  is  succession.  But  when  we  see  one  tbing 
invariab]y  socceeded  by  another,  we  not  only  connect 
tbe  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  tbem 
under  that  relationf  bot  we  frame  tbe  idea  of  power, 
and  conclude  that  there  is  a  yirtue,  an  efficacy,  a  force 
in  tbe  one  tbing  to  originate  or  produce  tbe  other;  and 
that  tbe  connection  between  them  is  not  only  uniform 
and  unvaried,  but  universal  and  necessary.  Tbis  is  the 
common  idea  of  power,  and  that  there  is  such  an  idea 
framed  and  entertained  by  the  haman  mind  cannot  be 
denied.  The  łegitimacy  and  yalidity  of  tbe  idea  can 
be  fully  yindicated. 

"■  In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes 
of  mind  only ;  and  1  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  ćaute 
in  tbe  strict  sense.  Tbis  power,  indeed,  may  be  where 
it  is  not  exerted,  and  so  may  be  withont  agency  or 
causation;  but  there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation 
witbout  power  to  act  and  to  produce  the  effect.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  everytbing  we  cali  a  cause  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  tbe  eflfect.    In  intelUgent  causes,  the 
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powei  nia^  be  wilhoat  being  (xert«d;  io  I  hsre  powtr 
to  niD  whilel  ait  Uillorwalk.  Bucin  inuiitnale  caiucs 
we  ctłnceive  no  power  but  what  is  eierted,  and,  there- 
Ibre,  meuun  tbe  ptnnr  or  tbe  cauae  by  tlie  eOectwhicIi 
U  Bctually  producea.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  dianlre 
iron  i>  nieaiurcd  by  what  it  nctually  dinnh-n.  We  get 
the  notioii  aT  actire  poirtr,  aswell  aa  ofcauBS  and  effect, 
aa  1  Ihink,  from  what  we  feel  io  ounieWea.  We  feel  in 
ounelvea  a  power  to  moTe  our  limba,  and  to  produce 
certaia  effecis  wben  we  choow.     Hence  we  get  Ihe  Do- 

philoaophical  aense;  and  thia  I  take  to  be  out  firat  no- 
tion  or  theae  three  things"  (Kejd,  Com^/oititiK*,  p. 
77,  7B), 

"'l'he  liabilily  ofa  (bing  to  be  influenced  by  ■  caoae 
is  ralled  paaice  poatr,  ot  morę  pniperiy  sułceptibility ; 
wbile  (be  elficacy  of  (he  cause  U  called  afrire  poKtr. 
Heat  hu  Ilie  power  o(  inelting  wax ;  and,  in  (be  lin- 
gnage  oraome,  ice  baaibe  power  urbeing  niel(ed"  (Uav, 
On  Iht  Will,  p.  83).     Sce  Cwar, 

Ii  ia  uBual  (o  speak  of  a  powct  of  retii(ance  in  mat- 
ler,  and  ufa  pawer  of  endurniice  in  mind.  Bo(h  (beae 
in  paińn pOKCr.    AeHn  jpotetr  a  (lic  pńnciple  of  si 

the  principlc  of  beańng  or  receiiiiig.  See  Heid,  On  t/ie 
A  cHce  Poatrt ;  IiL  On  Me  Haman  MM,  ond  Ihe  Inlfl- 
Itetaal  PoKtn;  I.ocke,  On  tkt  Undrrtlanding ;  Stewait, 
Brown,  and  Alierciomljie.     See  al»  Minii. 

Poiren,  Grant,  ■  ConKrcgai  ional  clcrgymar 
bom  at  Hollia,  N.  H.,  May  31,  I7S1;  waa  cducalcd  aC 
Dartmouth  Collece,  clau  of  1810;  studied  thcolo|{j- 
w*»  miniiter  at  Haverhill  in  1815-29,  and  at  Goihen 
from  Aitg.  !7, 1829,  to  bia  deatb,  Aprii,  IMl.  He  ia  ihc 
autbor  of  an  Etiay  upon  Ihe  Influna  of  the  Imagina- 
tioH  on  tit  .WiTDBf  Saltem,  mtiln^ling  to  Falie  Uopti 
iaBiUymn—lliilory  n/He  Coot  CounlTy  (1841, 12mo) : 
-and  C»iltimi„l  A  dd,ru  al  Iłom,  <  1830, 8vo).-Drake, 
Did.  af  A  mir.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  ff  BnI.  ond 
Amer.Aiilh.».x. 

Poiren,  Hlran,  an  American  aculptot.  Hm  of  i 
farmer,  and  the  eighth  of  nine  childrcn,  uaa  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Vl„  Jnly  29,  1806,  and  acquired  the  r  " 
meiits  of  ediicalion  at  a  frce  dislrict  KbooL   Wbile 

.  a  boy,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  beoame 
an  apprentice  to  a  clock-miker,  aml  about  ihe  aame 
time  funned  the  aet|uaintaiice  uf  a  German  sculptor, 
who  (aught  bim  to  model  iu  planter.  Subaequeiitly 
be  was  employed  for  aeferal  yeara  makintE  wax-figurer, 
■nd  Btting  them  with  machiiiery,  fur  Ihe  Cindnnati 

.  Museum,  where  bi« /nńntu(/ifffioBi  hotrified  Iboiiaaiids 
of  vi9itors.  It  is  a  bideoaa  acenc  represeniiog  beli  filled 
with  lerriBc  ligures,  mored  by  macbiner}',  aud  acting 
tbe  auppoMd  agoiiies  of  the  damned.  In  I83&  be  went 
to  Washington,  whcre  be  execut«d  the  Uisla  of  aereral 

.  dialinguislied  persoos.  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Longwortb,  he  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  1(87,  to  con- 
tiniie bis art-Biudiea.  Ilereiidedintbatcounmunlilhis 
death,nhieb(ookplaceaCRomeinlSTG.  In  1838 Powera 
prodiiced  hia  atatuc  of  £tv,  wbich  excited  tbe  oJmiTs- 
tion  of  Tborwaldsen.  His  other  worka  were  of  a  sec- 
uUt  cbaracter,  but  they  gavB  bim  great  renown.  &-e 
II.  F.  Lee,  Familiar  Sinditi  of  SailpKue  aad  Sculptiiri 
(Boston,  1864,  2  rola.  ISmo),  voL  ii,  cb.  xxvii :  Tueker- 
iBm\,Booko/iheATli1;i.v.;  l.mi^  Agr,0ct.liH7. 
Powen,  Jmm  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Melhodin 
EiNseopal  Cbnrch,  Soutb.  waa  bom  in  (be  countv  of 
Albemarle,  Ya.,  June  8,  1801.  In  Hay,  182$,  wbile 
engaged  in  teaching  a  clansical  srhool,  he  waa  converl- 
ed,  and  united  with  the  lletbodiat  E{HsCDpal  Chutch. 
Shonly  after  be  joined  the  travelltng  connection,  at  the 
aeaaion  of  ihe  Vii^nia  Cnnference  (held  at  Raleigh  in 
Fcbnurr,  18-26).  In  1830  he  was  ailmi(te<1  inio  fuli 
connectfon  and  onlained  Jeacon.  and  in  IH32  was  ot- 
dained  elder.  He  waa  a  plain,  faithful,  ounesc  minister 
of  tbe  Gospel,  alwaya  conscienlioiialy  diicharging  tbe 
duties  of  a  Mcthodist  preachei.    Being  unencumbered 
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with  a  fanily,  he  readily  and  cheerfully  enteied  m 
'ha(ever  Held  of  labor  was  aarigned  bim,  and  ctoj- 
bere  endeired  liimself  to  the  people  wbom  be  actted 
by  bia  unaffected  and  conaiatent  piety.  For  npwatdicf 
Bcore  yean  be  gBve  fuli  proof  of  hia  miniali;.  la 
latter  part  of  bia  life,  Ihrougb  aflectionate  ccgiri 
for  hia  welfare,  and  in  contideration  of  bia  inlimiiiin 
lit  bre(hren  of  tbe  Conference  plaeed  liim  on  (ht  ibl 
)f  aupemumenriea ;  but  aa  anKioua  was  be  to  be  iolbt 
legulat  pastorał  work  tbat  be  appealed  (o  Ibe  CohTm- 
eiice  to  place  liim  among  tbe  ctTcclive  men,  and  lia  «ii 
appoinled  (o  (be  New  Kent  Circuit;  but  tbe  work  nu 
bevond  bia  streiigth;  be  soon  brgan  lo  fail  in  bcalib, 
anil  died  Harcb  1, 18G9.  Sec  Minuta  ofAtHnal  C«- 
/troKU  ofthe  M.  E.  Churck,  Sonik,  1869,  p.  303. 

Poirera,  Jołm  B.,  a  minister  of  tbe  MethodiH 
Episcopal  Church,  Soutb,  waa  bom  May  16,  1814,  io 
Union  Dittricl,  S.  C ;  aa  a  bor,  iemaved  Io  Alibami. 
and  ahorlly  after  was  conyeited ;  and,  fecling  cilkd  of 
God  to  preach  tlie  Goapel,  accepled  licenae  in  181&.  In 
1856  be  entered  (be  idnerant  ranka  of  Ihe  Alabama 
Conference,  and  waa  appointcd  Io  tbe  Weewoksiilk 
Circuit.  He  filled  aucccsairely  (be  HarperaciUa  and 
the  Uoscow  ciicui(a.  In  ISCI  he  entered  Ihe  ConTtd- 
erale  anny  in  cnmmand  of  a  Mimpany.  Ilia  be^b 
failed,  bowcier,  and  be  re(umed.  From  1863  In  IWA 
he  waa  preaiding  cldei  of  the  Jasper  Dii(rict.  In  IM; 
he  aen-ed  (he  Kly(on  Circuii;  1868-63,  the  Muriiwi 
YalleyCireuit;  1870,theJoneabaroughCircuit.  InlfCI 
he  waa  appoiiiled  to  the  Jdonticelio  Circuii^  but  A\fA 
Marcb  30.  Ile  waa  a  conscienlious  and  pious  mm. 
Hia  adminiatjaliun  as  pieiuding  clder  was  matkcd  by 
promplnesa  and  greaC  faithfnlneaa  in  (be  discbsrgt  uf 
all  tbe  dulies  peitaining  to  his  office.  His  broad  oiin- 
Dion-scnse  and  Bcquaintance  with  men  gare  bim  mił- 
dom  in  counciL  As  a  preacher,  he  had  great  iwnini 
aver  Ihe  emoticns  of  men,  and  was  eminently  tucctsifii! 
in  aeasona  of  revivBl.  See  Afinuttt  of  Aimual  Cok/iT- 
«i»i  ofihe  M.  K.  Chmeh,  SomU,  1871,  p.  66S. 

Powtał  ia  (he  name  ofa  ChineM  diTiniiy  agniTj- 
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•four  póya  clays  in  each  month.  1.  The  cUiy-  of  the  new 
mooo.  2.  The  eigbth  day  from  the  time  uf  the  new 
moon.  3.  The  dar  of  the  fuli  moon.  4.  The  eighth 
dty  from  the  time  of  the  fuli  moon.  It  ia  said  by  Prof. 
H.  Wilson  that  the  da3'8  of  the  fuli  and  the  new  moon 
BK  sacred  with  all  aecta  of  the  HindOa :  but  according  to 
the  instittttea  of  Blanu  the  aacred  books  are  not  lo  be 
read  opon  these  daya. — Gardneri  Faitks  o/ike  World, 
iJ,6S9. 

Poydras,  Juuen,  an  American  philantbropist  of 
French  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  our 
republic,  and  was  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
territory  of  Orleans  (1809-12),  gave  $100,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  French  orphan  asylum,  and  left  $20,000 
for  a  college  at  Point  Coupee,  La.  He  died  there  Jan. 
25, 1824. 

Poynet  (or  Ponęt),  John.  an  Engliah  prelate  of 
the  Reformation  period,  waa  bom  about  1516  in  Kent- 
shire.  Ile  enjoyed  a  distinguiahed  education,  leamed 
Italian  and  Flerabh,  was  proficieut  in  matbematica,  and 
constructed  in  his  youth  a  clock  the  compUcated  raa- 
chinery  of  which  was  the  admiration  of  Henry  YllVs 
coort.  He  graduated  at  King'8  College,  Cambridge ; 
WAS  roade  doctor  of  theology  and  chaplain  of  archbiahop 
Cranmer.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  (1549).  In  1551  he  succeeded  at 
Winchester  the  deposed  Gardiner,  and  was  appointed  to 
take  a  sbare  in  the  redaction  of  the  new  codę  of  ecdesi- 
astical  lawa.  He  was  indebtcd  for  these  distinctions  to 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reform ;  he  defcnded  it  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  his  books,  and  esplaincd  its  doctrines  in 
hu  Catechis/Hj  adopted  under  the  name  of  "  King  £d- 
.ward'3  Catechism."  At  Mary  Tudor's  acceasion  to  the 
tbrone  he  repaired  to  foreign  parta,  either  dreading  per- 
sccution  fur  having  had  a  share  in  Wyatfa  Rebellion,  or 
bccause  be  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  for  having 
married.  He  died  April  11, 1556,  at  Strasburg.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  eroinent 
piety.  In  his  theology  he  waa  a  decided  CaWinist. 
Other  worka  of  his  are,  De/ence/or  Marriage  ofPi-iests 
(1M9,  %^Q)'.—8hort  TreatUe  of  Poiific  Power  (1656, 
^vo;  repnnted  1639  and  1642):— and  De  Eucharittia 
(1557,  8ro).  See  Strype,  Li/e  u/  Cramner;  Dodd, 
Ckurch  Hiitory;  Fuller,  Worthie*  of  Knckmd ;  Milner, 
Uiitory  of  Winchester^  i,  846 ;  Lecky,  Hiitory  ofRation- 
alism,  ii,  174;  Hook,  EccUs,  Biography,  viti,  158;  Col- 
lier,  KccUs,  Hist.  of  EngUind  (see  Index  in  voL  viii). 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Poui,  Oiovaiiiil  Battiata,  a  Milanese  painter 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  was 
employed  by  Sixtus  Y  in  the  palące  of  St.  John  of  Lat- 
enn  and  in  the  library  of  the  Yatican.  In  the  Sistine 
Chape]  he  painted  the  Visit(Uion  ofthe  Yirgia  and  the 
Angel  appearuuf  to  Sł,  Joseph  in  his  dream ;  in  II  Gesd, 
^Ckoir  ofAngtU.  He  died  in  the  pontilicate  of  Sixtus 
V,  aged  twenty-eight,  deeply  laroented  aa  the  most 
promi«ing  young  artist  of  his  time.  He  was  considered 
the  Guido  of  his  day ;  and  had  he  8urvive<i  to  the  time 
of  the  Caraoci,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of 
perfection  he  might  haye  attaiued. 

Pozsl,  Stefano,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Romę 
in  the  I8th  century,  studied  first  under  Carlo  Maratti 
and  afterwards  with  Agoatino  Masucci.  Łanzi  aaya  he 
was  morę  noble  in  his  design  thaii  Masucci,  and  morę 
natural  and  yigoroua  in  his  ooloring.  He  acąuired  con- 
siderable  distinction,  and  executed  sereral  worka  for  the 
churches  at  Romę,  one  of  which,  an  altar-piece^  repre- 
Knts  the  Deaih  of  St,  Joseph,  In  the  pontifical  palące 
of  Monte  Carallo  is  a  fine  picture  by  him  representing 
SU  (irtgory,     He  died  in  1768. 

Pozzo,  AifDREA,  an  eminent  painter  and  architect, 
wu  bora  at  Tient  io  1642.  While  studying  at  Blilan 
he  feU  into  yicioua  company  and  became  extremely  dis- 
■olute,  until,  diaguated  by  his  course  of  lifc,  he  Joinod 
the  Society  of  the  Jeaoita,  who  placed  him  under  the 


inatrnction  of  Scaramaccia.  Afterwards,  at  Romę  and 
Yenice,  he  studied  design  and  color,  and  the  worka  of 
RafTaelle  and  other  great  masters.  His  nil  and  freaoo 
worka  at  Romę,  Genoa,  and  other  places  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ableat  artists  of  the  time.  Hia 
picturea  are  composed  in  grand  style,  and  he  ia  excelled 
by  few  artiats  in  perapectiye  and  architecture,  the  prin- 
ctplea  of  which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  pnb- 
lished  a  treatiae  on  them.  Among  his  beat  works  in 
oil  are,  St,  Fremceaeo  Borgia^  in  the  church  of  II  Gead 
at  Korne ;  the  Wite  Men's  Offtrlng,  at  Yienna,  and  four 
picturea  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  church  at  Genoa. 
The  ceiling  ofthe  church  of  St.Ignazio  at  Romc  is  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  prodnctions  of  his  time,  be- 
cauae  of  ita  animated  execution.  As  an  architect  he 
gained  some  distinction,  and  executed,  among  other 
works,  the  altar  of  St.  Ignazio  in  the  church  of  II  Gead 
at  Komę,  which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  altar  in  all  £a« 
ropę.    He  died  at  Yenice  in  1709. 

Pracrat  is,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  one  of  the 
reyclations  of  diyinity  as  the  supremę  original  being, 
and  especially  aa  the  cause  of  all  phenomena  of 
change  in  the  yisible  world.  Pracrat  la  the  essence  of 
the  three  gods  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siya ;  he  is  three- 
colored,  because  he  is  creative  like  Brahma  (red)  ;  con- 
senratiye  like  Yishnu  (wbite);  and  destructivc  like 
Siya  (black).  Pracrat,  in  conseąucnce,  is  also  the  being 
which  unitea  and  aeparatea  these  three  dirinities,  aa 
throngh  him  there  is  a  perpctual  yicisaitude  of  life 
and  death,  of  birth  and  annihilation. 

Pracriti  is  the  by -name  of  Parwati,  the  wife  of 
the  Indian  god  Siva:  it  means  Naturę,  The  Hindds 
make  of  ber  the  wife  of  the  destroyer,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  life  originates  in  death,  there  being  no 
destruction,  no  annihilation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word :  matter  only  describes,  in  the  course  of  its  dura- 
tion,  an  eternol  circle,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  perpetual 
cliange  of  forms,  while  its  substance  remauis  the  same. 

Praotioal  Religion  is  that  department  of  practi- 
cal  theology  which  aims  at  the  promotion  of  Christian 
practioe,  aud  the  writinga  which  are  brought  out  to 
contribute  to  such  an  end  are  called  PracticcU  Works, 
They  are  from  their  very  naturę  of  a  morę  temporary 
character  than  any  other  theological  productiona.  Gen- 
erally  speaking,  they  are,  and  must  be,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstancea  of  their  own  age ;  they  must  be 
specially  addressed  to  correct  its  preyailing  evil  tenden- 
cies ;  they  must  pre-eminently  promote  those  parta  of 
the  Christian  character  which  are  least  cultiyated.  Such 
as  are  founded  on  a  deep  knowicdge  of  hu  man  naturę, 
and  animated  with  genuine  piety,  must  indeed  benefit 
other  ages,  sińce  human  naturę  remains  essentially  the 
same;  but  their  most  direct  influence  belongs  to  the 
age  in  which  they  are  written.  Subseąuently  they  may 
often  form  indiyiduals :  transfused  into  their  minds,  they 
are  reproduced  in  other  shapes,  but  are  themselyes  with- 
drawn  from  circulation.  Their  body  perishes ;  while  the 
soul  which  gave  it  life  migrates  into  another  and  an- 
other  frame,  and  thus  continua  often  to  diffiwe  an  ex- 
tensire  blessing,  when  the  very  name  under  which  they 
originally  appeared  is  forgotten.  See  Pusey,  Hiatorical 
Inquiry,  p.  11-180.  See  also  Practical  Tiieologt; 
Religion  ;  TheoijOGY.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Praotlcal  Theology  is  one  of  the  departmenta 
of  theolog}',  and  aims  principally  at  the  treatment  of 
the  functions  of  Church  life.  For  centuries  the  term 
was  abused  and  confused,  and  the  sphere  of  practical 
theology  in  the  organism  of  theological  science  waa  an 
ill-understood  que8tion  until  the  proper  conception  of 
its  naturę  and  limits  was  giyen  by  that  master>-mind  of 
German  theology,  Schleiermacher ;  and,  thanks  to  his 
clcar-tightedness,  practical  theology  is  no  longer  to  be 
confounded  with  a  diluted,  populwized  edition  of  scien- 
tific  theology  **for  studenta  incorapetent  to  learn  the 
theoretic  science"  (Planck),  nor  is  it  any  longer  nsed  as 
a  synonym  of  Christian  ethics  or  pastorał  theology,  but 
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it  has  taken  ita  place  in  the  circle  of  Łhcological  sciences 
as  an  independent  department,  co-ordinate  with  exeget- 
ical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology. 

The  Christian  religion  presents  itaelf  to  the  stadent 
nnder.four  aspects — as  a  divine  revelation|  as  a  histoiy, 
as  a  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  and,  finaUji  as  a 
«orporate  life.  As  now  the  department  of  exegetical 
theology  embraces  all  those  sciences  which  in  any  way 
treat  of  the  Holy  Scńptures;  that  of  historical  theology, 
all  which  in  any  way  treat  of  sacred  or  Church  bisto- 
ry ;  that  of  systematic  theology,  all  which  set  forth  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  sysŁems  of  Christianity ;  so  practi- 
cal  theology  comprehends  all  the  practices  and  houriy 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  this  department  em- 
braces the  subordinate  sciences  of  Church  goyemment, 
edification,  and  worship.  It  indudes  and  coYers  such 
apecial  branches  as  Pastorał  Tkeology,  JłomUeticSj  Cate- 
duiict^  Christian  PeedagogicSj  etc  Being  the  science  of 
the  coUectiye  functions  of  the  Church  regarded  in  her 
unity,  it  is  able  to  giye  due  attention  and  prominence 
to  each  of  those  functions^the  regulativp,  the  educa- 
tional,  and  the  edifying,  a  thing  impossible,  under  the 
old-fashioned  arrangement  [see  Theology],  to  com- 
pass  within  the  limits  of  a  Pastorał  Theology  (q.  v.). 
Says  Domer,  ^  It  is  sińce  the  idea  of  the  Church,  and 
of  her  esaential  functions  and  attributes,  has  been  morę 
dearly  reoognised  that  practical  theology,  which  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  an  aggregate  of  rules  and 
regulations  without  any  organie  connection  between  its 
seyeral  precepts,  has  been  reconstnicted.  Nitzsch'8 
practical  theology,  in  particular,  brings  forward  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  theology.  Systt- 
maiic  theology,  which  is  based  upon  exegełic  theology 
and  faith.  and  dereloped  by  the  history  of  doctrines, 
exhibita  Christian  truth  in  the  abstroct,  and  therefore 
the  ideał  of  faith  and  practice.  Historical  theology,  fin- 
ishing  with  a  ddineation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  sets  the  empiric  rcality  and  its  defccts  over 
against  this  ideał.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  the 
▼ariance  between  the  ideał  and  the  real,  produces  the 
effort  to  reconcile  this  opposition  by  means  of  theologi- 
cał  usages,  in  conformity  with  the  reąuirements  of  the 
age.  Thus  practical  theology,  as  a  science,  owes  its  or- 
igin  to  the  ecclesiastical  procedurę  of  the  tiroes;  and, 
as  this  is  necessarily  technical,  practical  theology  is  ałso 
a  technical  study." 

Schlciermacher  called  practical  theology  the  crown  of 
a  theological  course  of  study,  and,  as  we  haye  already 
aaid,  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon  it  a  scientiOc  organi- 
sation.  In  this  labor  he  was  laudably  followed  by  the- 
ologians  of  the  most  diyerse  schools,  as,  e.  g.,  Roman 
Catbolic  Yon  Drey,  Protestant  Nitzsch,  Hegelian  Mar- 
heineke,  compromising  Hagenbach,  Lutheran  Harless, 
and  such  other  noted  men  as  £hrenfeuchter.  Moll, 
Palmer,  and  Schwcizer.  Most  are  agrced  in  describing 
practical  theology  as  a  science  for  the  clergy,  and  thus 
not  doing  fuli  justice  to  the  yocation  of  the  belieying 
laity  in  Church  work.  Their  rights  in  this  respect 
haye  chicfly  been  madę  apparent  by  the  hitherto  much 
neglectcd  theory  of  Church  goyemment,  and  by  yolun- 
tary  associations  for  domestic  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  just  notion  that,  sińce  the  Church's  exist- 
cnce  and  increase  are  brought  about  by  constant  re- 
production,  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  origin  of 
the  Church  in  individuals,  to  proceed  to  their  gathering 
togcther,  and  thcnce  to  the  Church,  may  be  designated 
as  the  preyailing  tendency  in  the  construction  of  a 
practical  theology.  Hence  the  theory  of  missions  (called 
alao  Iłałietttics)  and  catechiaation,  the  aim  of  which  is 
a  preparation  for  confirmation,  form  the  first  or  main 
diyision.  The  second  embraces  the  doctrine  of  tporship, 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  public  senrices  of  the  Church 
(liturgies,  with  hymnology  and  sacred  musie  and  Aom»- 
ktics),  the  supcrintendence  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
indiyidnals  (cure  of  soułs),  and  the  direction  of  the  flock 
(the  pastorał  ofBce);  while  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  system  of  Church  law,  by  which 


the  actiyity,  whether  of  the  indiyidoal  or  of  the  conmm- 
nity,  must  be  limited,  form  a  third  diyision.  See  Nitzsch, 
Praktische  Theologie  ;  Domer,  Gesch,  d  pn^estat^Hidm 
Theologie;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Studenfs  Biblkd 
Assistanł,  p.  498;  and  especially  MoU,  Das  System  <kr 
praktischen  Theologie  (Halle,  1864,  Śyo),  which  is  t 
compendious  but  yery  systematic  and  tliorongb  treatup, 
ooyering  the  whole  fidd  of  practical  theolc^  as  dot 
understood.  See  ałso  M^Clintock,  EncydopttSia  md 
Meihodology  of  TheoL  Science,  pU  iy ;  Meth,  Qh.  Rtr. 
Jan.  1864,  p.  159  sq.  The  Germans  support  a  Zfit- 
schrijl  Jur  praktische  Theologie,  which  is  printed  »t 
Leipsic  and  has  a  wide  circulation.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prades,  Jean  Martin  de,  a  French  thealogitn, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1720  at  Castel-Sarrasin.  He 
was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  carcer,  studied  first  io 
the  country,  then  went  to  Paris  and  łiyed  there  in  kt- 
eral  seminaries,  among  others  in  that  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  the  Eneycf'>' 
pedie,  and  furaished  seyeral  articles  to  their  work.  He 
came  into  repute  by  a  thesis  which  he  defended  st  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  doctorate  of  theology  (Noy.  18, 17511 
It  contained  the  boldest  assertions  conceming  the  oiture 
of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  good  and  eyil,  the  origin  of 
socicty,  natural  and  reyealed  religion,  the  miracles,  etc. 
His  parallel  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus  and  tho$e 
of  i£sculapius  seemed  particnlarly  scandalous.  The 
thesis  was  condemned  forthwith  by  seyeral  prelates  aiA 
by  pope  Benedict  XrV.  The  Sorbonne,  after  havingat 
first  approyed  it,  reconsidered  its  action,  and  dedared  it 
impious.  Parliament  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  autbor 
at  the  reąuest  of  the  adyocate- generał  D'OnDe89oo, 
whereupon  De  Prades  fled  to  Holland  (1752),  and  then 
published  his  Apology  (1752, 8  pts.  8vo),  to  which  Dide- 
rot added  a  refutatiou  of  a  mandement  of  the  bisbopof 
Auxerre.  Yoltaire  recoromended  Prades  to  the  king 
of  Pmssia,  who  appointed  him  his  lector,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  life-rent  and  two  canonries,  one  at  Oppehi, 
the  other  at  Glogau.  The  bishop  of  Breslau  finallr 
preyailed  upon  him  to  retract  solemnly  the  principks 
he  had  defended  (April  6, 1754).  He  became  srchdea- 
con  of  the  chapter  of  Glogatu  He  died  in  1782.  Prades 
left,  bcsides,  an  Abrege  de  PHistoire  ecdesiastijue  di 
Fleuri  (Beriin,  1767,  2  yols.  smali  8yo),  suppoaed  to  be 
translated  from  the  English,  and  to  which  Frederick  II 
wrote  a  preface. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  łt. 
See  Brotier,  Examen  de  VApologie  de  TAbbi  de  Prada 
(1753);  Feller,  Diet.  Hist,  s.  y.;  Jeryis,  Hist.  o/tie 
Church  of  France,  ii,  882-834. 

Pradier,  Jaoques,  a  Swiss  artist  of  notę,  wss  boro 
at  Geneya  in  May,  179!2;  went  as  a  youth  to  Paria,  and 
finaUy  to  Romę,  where  he  studied  for  oyer  fire  yean, 
especially  under  Canoya.  He  deyoted  himaelf  pnoo- 
pally  to  sculpture,  and  produced  some  reraarkaUe  worka. 
In  1819  he  settłed  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  Ifói 
Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  Yenuses,  and  the  like,  make  ap 
principally  the  lut  of  his  works;  but  he  also  dewied 
hiroseif  to  sacred  subjects,  and  produced,  among  othcn. 
a  colossal  figurę  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  a  Pieta  (now  at 
Toulon),  a  Marriage  of  the  Yirgin  (for  the  MaddeJne, 
Paris),  four  Apostles,  a  Virgin  (for  the  cathedral  of 
Ayignon),  etc.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I  at  the  Hotd  des  Inyalides  in  Paris.  See 
Mrs.  element,  Handbook  of  Sculpiors,  Painters,  etc  a.  v. 
'  Pradjapat  is,  in  the  Htndii  mytbology,  the  embod- 
ied  creatiye  desire  of  the  originał  Being,  or  of  thatman- 
ifestation  of  this  Bdng  which  indudes  the  eartbly  ele> 
men  ta. 

Prado,  Blas  DEii,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Toledo  in  1544.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Francisco  Comont» 
Philip  II  sont  him  to  Morocco,  where  he  painted  the 
emperor  Maley-Abdalłah,  his  fayorites,  his  chiMreo, 
and  prindpal  óffioers.  He  retumed  to  Spain  a  wealthf 
man.  But,  as  he  aflected  Oriental  customs,  and  sfaowed 
himself  in  pnblic  dressed  in  the  Moorish  attire,  tbe  In- 
quiaition  summoned  him  befoie  her  tribunaL    He  wtf 
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diacbarged  on  condition  of  painting  exclu8ively  relig- 
ious  Bubjecta.  He  died  abouŁ  160Ó.  •  Prado  is  distiii- 
guished  by  the  purity  of  hU  design  and  the  majesty  of 
his  coropositions,  whicb  are  simple,  bat  carefully  worked 
out  in  all  tbeir  details.  Tbere  are  of  his  worka  at 
Ifadrid,  in  the  royal  palące,  an  Astumpłion;  a  Ytręin 
mth  the  Child  ;  SLA  nikotiy ;  St,  Blańus ;  SL  Maurice  ; 
a  Dficent  Jrotn  tke  CroM ;  Sł,  Cafharine.  At  Toledo, 
SL  Biańusj  bishop ;  SL  A  nfkony ;  The  Prttemtation ;  a 
//o/y  Family  (in  the  monastery  of  Guadahipe),  etc. — 
Hoefer,  A0119.  Biog,  Generale,  a.  r.  Sec  Palomino,  El 
Mu$eo  Piaoi-ico  (Cordova,  1713,8  yoIs.);  Quilliet,  JHct, 
da  Peinłres  Etpagnolt,  s.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook 
o/Scttlptortf  Painiers,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Pradt,  DoxiNiQUE  Dufour  de,  a  Erench  prelate 

and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne, 

April  23,  1759.     He  studied  for  sonie  time  at  the  mili- 

tary  achool,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  ecdesiastical 

carccr,  and  gained  in  1786  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 

olog}'.    Cai^inal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  archbishop  of 

Rouen,  bestowed  upon  him  the  tttle  of  vicar-general 

and  one  of  the  richest  prebends  of  his  cathedral.  In  1789 

the  clergy  of  the  diocese  sent  him  to  the  Ćtats-Gene- 

nux,  where  he  sided  with  the  derical  and  monarchical 

minority.     He  followed  his  patron  into  exile,  and  at- 

tended  him  at  Munster,  in  1800,  in  his  last  hours.     In 

1798  Pradt  published  anonymously  his  most  celebrated 

work,  UAntidote  au  Con^res  de  Rastadt  (Hamburg, 

8vo).     In  1800  he  published,  again  anonymously,  La 

Prutse  et  $a  Neutrahti  (8vo).     His  opinion,  as  ex- 

prcased  iu  these   writings,  was  that  the  Revolution 

would  prove  fatal  to  France.    C!ancelled  from  the  roli 

of  the  emigranta,  he  retumed  to  Paris,  and  waa  intro- 

duced  by  his  relation,  generał  Duroc,  to  the  first  consuL 

The  latter  waa  given  to  undeiatand  that  military  des- 

potism  could  find  no  morę  faithful  senrant     De  Pradt 

was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  new  emperor  and  bishop 

of  Poitiers ;  he  was,  as  such,  consecrated  by  pope  Pius 

VII  himself,  in  the  churcb  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Feb.  2, 1805. 

The  **  chaplain  of  the  god  Mara,"  as  he  called  himself, 

followed  his  master  to  Milan.    In  1808  he  waa  at  fia- 

yonne  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  oonventłon  which 

rexDoved  the  Bourbona  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 

waa  rewarded  with  a  bounty  of  fifty  thousand  franca 

ftnd  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin  (May  12, 1808). 

He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bishopa  who,  March  25, 

1810,  soHcited  from  the  pope  the  dispensation  which 

Napoleon  wanted  for  his  marriage  with  Maria  I^uisa. 

In  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  commission  ap- 

pomted  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  ąuestions  to  be 

proposed  to  the  National  Counci),  and  the  emperor,  Aug. 

20,  appointed  htm  member  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Sa- 

Tone  to  sabmit  the  decrees  of  that  council  for  the  pope*8 

approbation.    In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  am- 

baasador  to  Warsaw,  where  he  opened  with  a  speech 

the  Polish  diet,  June,  1812.     It  was  here  that  a  spirit 

of  oppositłon  commenced  to  stir  in  the  supple  priest, 

and  he  waa  sent  back  to  his  diocese.     He  retumed 

to  France  with  the  allies,  who,  he  says,  by  his  ad  vice, 

*'determined  to  break  entirely  with  Napoleon  and  hi» 

dynasty,  and  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne." 

De  Pradt  owed  to  his  relations  with  Talleyrand  his 

nomination  as  grand-chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 

and  the  dignity  of  grand-cross  of  the  order.    In  1815  he 

retired  to  Aurergne,  and  in  1816  he  accepted  a  life- 

rent  of  12,000  francs  from  William,  king  of  rhe  Nether- 

l»nd8,  in  exchange  for  h'is  orcbbishopric     In  the  reign 

of  Louis  XVIII  he  waa  pleased  to  side  with  the  opposi- 

tion.    He  WTOte  some  brilliant  pamphlets  againnŁ  the 

Rovernmcnt:  one  of  them  brought  him  before  the  Cour 

<"As8i8e8  of  the  Seine,  where  he  was  defended  by  the 

eldcr  Dupin.    In  1827  he  was  elected  deputy  of  Cler- 

roonUFcrrand.    After  the  rerolution  of  July  his  opin- 

lons  nnderwent  a  new  change:  he  again  declared  for 

unmitigated  royaltv  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

He  died  at  Paris  March  18, 1887.    We  mention,  among 

««  oameroua  writings,  ffittoire  de  PAmbassade  dane  le 

VIII.— G  o 


Grand-Duchi  de  Vareome  (Paris,  1815,  1826,  870).  fn 
this  amusing  and  witty  compoaition  he  holds  a  review 
over  the  peraonagea  of  the  empire  with  uncommon  satir- 
ical  sharpness.  We  iind  in  it  the  following  regarding 
the  principal  figurę :  "  The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  fitted 
at  the  same  time  for  the  stage  of  the  world  and  for  that 
of  the  mountebanks;  it  waa  represented  by  royal  attiie 
mixed  with  the  dresa  of  a  clown.  The  god  Mars  waa 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  Jupiter-Scapin,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  had  never  seen :'' — Memoiree  historicue*  sur 
la  RetoŁution  d^Kspagne  (Paris,  1816, 8vo)  '.—De$  Colo- 
nietf  et  de  la  Rerolution  actuelle  de  VA  merique  (ibid.  1817, 
2  Yols.  8vo)  i—Les  Quaire  Concordats  (ibid.  1818-20,  8 
vola.  8vo),  one  of  his  most  curious  writings : — L^Europe 
apres  le  Congris  d'Aix4a'ChapeUe  (ibid.  1819,  8vo): — 
Le  Coiupee  de  CafUbad  (ibid.  1819,  8vo)  i-^U Europę  et 
VAnUrique  depuia  le  Congree  d Ai£  -la-Chap^  (ibid. 
1821-2,  2  Tols.  8ro)  i—l' Europę  et  fAmerigue  en  1821 
et  Ann,  mw.  (ibid.  1821-4,  4  vols.  8v'o) : — Du  Jisuitisme 
ancien  et  modernę  (ibid.  1825-6,  8vo),  etc  See  VAnd 
de  la  ReUgion  (1837) ;  Perenn^s,  Biog,  umv,  suppUm. 
au  Diet.  hist.  de  Feller;  Jauffret,  Mim,  hist.  sur  lee 
Affaires  eccUs,  de  France;  Rabbć,  etc.,  Biog,  univ.  et 
portal,  des  Contemporains ;  Qućrard,  La  France  liittr. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalcj  s.  v. ;  LotuL  Qu,  Ret,  Jan. 
1816,  Monihly  Rev,yol  lxxx  (1816). 

Praeadamites.    See  Pbeadamites. 

Prasbend.    See  Prebekd. 

Praecentor.    See  Precemtor. 

PraBCÓnds  (Le.  heralds)  is  a  name  sometimes  gi^en 
to  deacons,  becauae  it  waa  their  duty  to  pronounce  the 
usual  formulariea  of  exhortation,  etc,  duiing  the  cele- 
bration  of  divine  servicc  The  word  praco  corresponda 
to  the  Greek  lefipuĘj  and  gave  rise  to  the  English  Cbnrch 
term  bidding  prayer,  The  deacons  were  required  to  hid 
prayer  in  the  congregation,  L  c  to  dictate  to  the  people 
the  usual  forma  of  prayer  in  which  they  were  to  join, 
and  to  act  as  their  director  and  guide  in  all  the  otber 
parta  of  divine  aenricc  The  word  pradico  ia  used  in  a 
similar  signification.    See  Biddino  Prayer. 

Prasfatio  is,  in  the  mass,  the  prayer  which  imme- 
diately  precedes  the  canon,  an  exhortation  to  thankful- 
nesa,  commencing  with  the  words  **  Sursum  oorda."  In 
the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  liturg}'  the  prsefatio  is  called 
lUatio ;  in  the  Gallican,  Immolatio  and  Contestatio,  It 
is  also  called  Hynrnus  Angdicus.  Origiually  there  waa 
but  one  prsefatio  for  all  days  and  feasta  {Pras/atio  Coen- 
munis)  ,*  sińce  the  12th  century  a  number  of  pnefationea, 
adapted  to  the  rariety  of  the  feasts,  the  use  of  which  ia 
indicated  by  the  Directory  of  the  Church,  have  been  in»> 
troduced.  £very  pnefatio  ends  with  the  triple  '^Sane^ 
tus,"  the  introduction  of  which  is  attributed  to  Sixtua  L 
See  Mass;  Prefaces.* 

Prasflcas,  a  name  foi  the  mouming-women  of  the 
ancien  ta.  They  were  hired  to  make  lamentation  at  Ro- 
man funerals,  and  were  so  called  because  they  generally 
preceded  the  funeral  processions  in  order  to  lament  and 
sing  the  praises  of  the  deceascd.  The  early  Christiana 
very  eamestly  condemned  the  imitation  of  this  custom 
in  their  funerals.  They  deemed  immoderate  grief  un- 
becoming  the  character  and  profession  of  a  Christian 
whose  conyersation  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  hope  and 
expectaŁion  was  a  crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Chrysostom  inreighed  with  great  indignation  againat 
the  introduction  of  heathenish  practicea  into  the  Chria- 
tian  Church,  and  threatened  those  who  should  persist 
in  the  imitation  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  heathen 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Prael&ti  (L  e.  preferred%  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  all  higher  officers  of  the  Church 
with  whose  functions  ia  connected  a  jurisdiction  in  their 
own  ntane—jure  ordinario — i.  e.  a  jurisdiction  belong- 
ing  essentially  to  the  office,  not  conferred  by  a  higher 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  thia  meaning  of  the  word 
we  distingubh  between  pnelati  primigenii  and  secunda- 
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m.  In  a  morę  restricted  senBe,  pnelali  \s  the  name 
given  to  the  local  superiors  or  directon  of  the  congre- 
gations  aiid  abbeys  of  many  ecclestastical  ordera,  espe- 
cially  to  those  w  ho  enjoy,  either  by  privilege  or  tradi- 
iion,  the  right  of  weańng  the  pontifiód  ensigna. 

Prcelati  nuUius  dioceatos  Ib  the  title  of  abbota  or  other 
high  diguitaries  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  bishopi  but  enjoy  themad^ ea  jurudictionem 
qu€ui-^piscopalemy  which  as  a  rule  exteDd8  only  to  the 
ecclefliastics  aubordinated  to  them,  not  to  the  laymen 
of  their  monastic  district,  except  in  cases  where  they 
may  enjoy  even  such  a  spiritual  juriadictton  in  virtue 
of  a  spccial  indolt,  as  in  cunseąuence  of  preacription. 
See  pREi^TE. 

Praelector  is  the  cccleńastical  terno  for  the  dirinity- 
reader  in  eome  cathedrals.  Sometimcs  he  is  attached 
to  the  prebend  (q.  v.)t  and  sometimes  he  lectures,  as  on 
saints*  daya,  in  Lenr,  and  other  important  Charch  sea- 
•ons.— Walcott,  Sacred  Archaology,  8.  v.  Sec  L£C- 
tor:  Ki£<ider. 

•   Praemonstrants.    See  Premo^cstratensians. 

Praemiinire  is  a  term  used  in  Engliłth  canon  law 
as  vrell  as  British  coromon  law  to  desigtiate  a  specics  of 
offence  of  the  naturę  of  a  contempt  of  the  ruling  jx>wer, 
for  which  enactments  werc  passcd,  and  was  so  callcd 
from  the  mandatorv  words  with  which  the  writ  direct- 
ing  the  citation  of  a  party  charged  with  the  offence 
commenccs.    The  different  statutes  of  pnerounire  were 
originally  framed  in  order  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  papai  power.    They  bogiń  with  the  27  Edward 
III,  sr.  i,  c.  1,  and  continue  from  that  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  whcn  the  kingdom  entirely  re- 
noanced  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.    The  cx- 
orbitant  powers  exercised  by  the  pope  in  presenting  to 
benefices  and  in  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
pririleges  clairoed  by  the  clergy,  who  resisted  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts,  and  recognised  no  jurisdic- 
Cłon  but  that  of  the  court  of  Korne,  rendcred  some 
enactments  absolutcly  necessary  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  country  and  the  indcpendcnce  of  the  nation.    This, 
then,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  offence  termed 
pramunirt — vi2.,  introducing  a  forcign  power  into  the 
land,  and  creating  an  imperium  in  imperio  by  paying 
that  obedience  to  the  papai  process  which  constitution- 
ally  belonged  to  the  king  alone.     Its  penalties  have 
been  subseąuently  applied  to  other  heinous  offences, 
some  of  which  bear  morę  and  some  less  rclation  to  tłiis 
original  offence,  and  some  no  relation  at  all,  as  a  chap- 
ter  refusing  to  elect  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
transgrcssing  the  statute  of  habeas  eorpus  (by  6  Annę, 
c,  7),  the  asserting  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised- 
ly  speaking  that  any  person  other  than  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Settlemcnt  and  Union  has  any  right  to  the 
British  throne,  or  that  the  8overeign  and  parliament 
cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown. 
The  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  roarriage  forbidden  by  the  Koyal 
Morriage  Act  is  declarcd  by  12  George  III,  c.  11,  to 
infer  a  pnemunire.    The  penalties  for  the  offence  are  no 
less  than  the  following,  as  shortly  summcd  up  by  Sir  £. 
Coke  (1  Insł,  p.  129) :  **  That  from  the  conriction  the 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king*s  protcction,  and  his 
lands  and  tencments,  goods  and  cbattels,  furfcited  to  the 
king,  and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  during 
the  king'8  plcasure,  or  (as  others  harc  it)  during  life." 
The  offendcr  can  bring  no  action  nor  recover  damages 
for  the  most  atrocious  injuries,  and  no  man  can  safely 
givc  Ińm  comfort,  aid,  or  relief.     (Sec  Baxter,  Ch,  llist. 
p.  291 ;   Hardwick,  llist  of  the  Ife/,  p.  187,  361.)     In 
verj'  rccent  times  the  dissenters  ha%'e  labored  for  the 
abolition  of  the  statute  of  prsemunire  (see  Londtm  Globf, 
Nov.  1869). 

Praepositivus,  Piętro,  an  Italian  theologian,  who 
flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  was  a 
oatiye  of  Cremona,  tanght  thcology  in  the  schools  of 


Paris,  and  was  at  tbe  close  of  1206  chanoellor  of  i^i 
church  ot  Notre  Damę.  In  1209  we  find  Jean  de  Ctih 
delia  in  his  place.  His  chief  work  is  a  Sumnta  Thtolih 
fficB,  of  which  two  or  three  pages  only  were  printed-, 
they  are  in  the  PenUeniial  of  Theodore.  There  aie  nu* 
merous  copiea  of  it  at  Oxford  and  in  the  National  M- 
brary  at  Paris.  Pnepositiyus  died  at  Paris  in  12U9  or 
1217.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  Utter,  liaL  iv,  120; 
Ilistoire  Utt,  de  la  Frcmce,  xvi,  588-586. — Hoefer,  JSosr. 
Bioff.  Generale,  a.  v. 

PracposItUB  (i.  e.  »ei  orer')  is  an  ecclesiastical  tenn 

usnally  employcd  to  mean  a  bishop  (q.  v.),  but  ako  uiied 

to  signify  a  presby  ter.    The  same  titles  being  applied  to 

both  is  a  proof  that  they  were  at  one  time  considered  of 

the  same  order.    The  corresponding  titlcs  in  tbe  script 

ural  appellations  are  Trpoiffrdptyoi  (I  Thcss.  v,  12)  and 

Trpo((rrilJr€c  (1  Tim.  v,  17).     In  Spain,  in  the  time  of 

the  Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  it 

'.  was  a  custom  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  chiklren  at  a 

.  very  early  age  to  the  serrice  of  the  Church,  in  which 

j  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bishop'8  family  and  eda- 

,  cate<l  under  him  by  a  presbyter  whom  the  bishop  de- 

I  puted  for  that  purpose  and  set  over  them  by  the  name 

of  pnepositus  or  superintendent,  his  chief  business  beiag 

to  inspcct  their  beharior  and  instruct  them  in  the  nks 

and  discipline  of  the  Church.     See  Kiddle*  Chrittian 

A  ntiguitiesj  p.  211  i  Coleman,  i4nc.  Chritfianiły  ErempU- 

Jiedj  p.  130,  485.  See  also  the  art.  Prelacy.   (J.U.W.) 

PrspoBittui,  Jacobus.    See  Sprksg. 
PreepoBitus  DomiiB  was  tbe  name  applied  to  tbe 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.     See  CE<x>nomi. 

Praesanctificatio  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

the  mass  celcbrated  on  Green-Thursday,  when  two  bo^ts 

are  oonsecrated,  whereof  the  priest  tastcs  one  at  tbe 

communion,  resenring  the  other  for  the  next  day,when 

the  misaa  prtBsancłiJicałorum  is  to  be  solemnized.    la 

the  Greek  Church  mi$sa  prceMndificatorum  (mass  of  the 

loave8  blessed  in  advance)  is  the  mass  celebrated  on  the 

i  Wedneadays  and  Fridays  of  Lent ;  it  consisU  in  the 

!  communion  of  the  holy  elements  which  have  been  eon- 

'  secrated  on  the  precedłng  Sundays.     See  Mass.    See 

Sicgcl,  Chrisłliche  Alłerthumer  (Index  in  voLiv). 

Prcesides,  or  Presidents,  was  the  name  sone- 
times  applied  to  bishops  of  the  early  Church.  after  the 
word  TTpóeSpoi,  derived  from  irpoifpia.  the  elcvalełl 
seat  which  the  bishop  occiipied  in  the  sj-nod  and  in  the 
rcligiotis  osHcmblies  of  the  peoplc.  See  Coleroan,  Anc. 
Chrisłianify  Erewplified^  p.  131. 

PraBBtimonia  were  originally  stipends  derlred 
from  special  foundations  for  theological  candidatea,  to 
help  them  during  their  studies,  or  to  give  them  the 
means,  after  their  consecration,  to  enjoy  the  tcacbin|:i 
of  some  distinguishcd  theological  establishment.  The 
chapters,  abbeys,  univerBitiea,  etc.,  in  which  such  foun- 
dations cxisted,  or  which  were  possesacd  of  the  right  of 
collation  or  presentation,  granted  theae  stipends,  aiUr 
examination  ofthe  testimonies  with  which  theoompet- 
itors  accompanied  their  reąuest,  to  tbe  candidate  who 
scemed  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  such  a  favor,  unlesi 
the  deed  of  the  foundation  limited  their  choice  to  tbe 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  faroilies.  Sometimes 
the  prsestimonia  were  granted  to  ordained  phests,  as, 
for  insiance,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  to 
young  cccleaiaslics  withotit  prebend,  but  who,  in  tbe 
expectation  of  benefices  to  come,8ervedin  thechoirand 
in  other  ecclesiastical  ministries;  in  this  case  the  pre- 
stimonia  were  sometimes  considered  as  real  benetłce*, 
and,  like  these,  connected  with  determined  funclion* 
The  questiou  ventilatcd  in  morę  recent  times,  whetbcr 
these  pncstimonia  were  rightly  considered  as  prebcod^ 
can  only  in  this  lat  ter  case  be  answered  in  tbe  affirro- 
ative,  as  no  privaie  founJation  can  be  lawfuUy  con«i'- 
cred  as  a  benefice  beft»rc  it  has  been  admitted  by  tb« 
corapctcnt  clcńcal  authoritics  in  titulum  beneficiu   Ai" 
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lowances  to  eodesiastics  giren  oŁherwLse  than  as  benefi- 
cial  rcvenue  for  ecclesiaatical  dutiea,  or  to  laymen  even 
fur  ecclesiaatical  8er\'iceay  are  no  prebenda  in  tbe  canonic 
meaning  of  tbe  word. 

Praeto'rium  ia  tbe  rendering  in  Mark  xv,  16  of  tbe 
(ireek  notation  TIpaiTupiop  of  tbe  Latin  word  pnB- 
torium,  wbicb  properly  ineant  tbe  t«nt  of  tbe  Roman 
f^eneral  In  tbe  field,  and  hence  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Koman 
g:ovemor  in  bis  province  (see  Iivy,  xxviii,  27;  xlv,  7; 
Yaler.  Max.  i,  6,  4;  Cicero,  Verr,  ii,  4,  28;  ii,  5, 12,  35; 
comp^  Walter,  Gesch,  d,  Rom,  Rechts,  i,  340).  In  Matt. 
xxvTi,  27  tbe  oommon  version  renders  tbe  same  word 
enmmon  kall;  in  Phil.  i,  13,  ptUace;  in  Jobn  xviii,  28, 
kaU  ofjudgment ;  and  elsewbere,  once  in  tbe  same  verse 
in  John,  in  v,  33,  in  xix,  9,  and  Acta  xxiii,  'óó.judffnierU- 
kall.  It  a  plainly  one  of  tbe  many  Latin  words  to  be 
found  in  tbe  New  Testament  [see  Latinisms],  being 
tbe  word  praforium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  derivative  frora 
prałor;  wbicb  latter,  from  prcseo/^to  po  before,"  was 
originally  applied  by  tbe  Romaim  to  a  military  officer — 
the  generaL  Bat  bccauae  tbe  Romans  subdued  many 
couutries  and  reduced  Łbem  to  provinces,  and  governcd 
tbem  afierwards,  at  first  by  tbe  generała  w  bo  subdued 
thero,  or  by  some  otber  military  commanders,  tbe  word 
pratorcMme,  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil  govemor 
of  a  province,  wbetber  be  bad  bcen  engaged  in  war  or 
not;  and  wbo  acted  in  tbe  capacity  of  cbief-justice,  bav> 
ing  a  council  associated  witb  bim  (Acts  xxv,  12).  Ac- 
cordingly  tbe  word  pratorium,  also,  wbicb  originally 
Bignified  tbe  generalia  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at  lengtb  to 
be  applied  to  tbe  residence  of  the  ci  vii  govemor  in  prov- 
inces  and  cities  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii ;  v,  12) ;  and  being  prop- 
erly an  adjectiye,  as  is  also  its  Greek  Tepresentative,  it 
was  used  to  signify  whaUver  appertained  to  tbe  pnetor 
orgovemor ;  for  instance,  bis  residence,  citber  tbe  wbole 
or  any  part  of  it,  as  bis  dwelling-bouse,  or  tbe  place 
wbere  be  administered  justice,  or  even  tbe  large  enclosed 
court  at  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  prgitorian  residence  (By- 
no&iis,  De  Morte  Jesu  Chritti  [Amsterd.  1696],  ii,  407). 
There  dwelt  not  only  tbe  commandant  and  bis  family 
(Josepbus,  Ant,  xx,  10,  1),  but  a  divi8ion  of  the  troops 
occapied  barracks  tbere,  and  tbe  prisoners  wbo  awaited 
hearing  and  judgment  frora  tbe  chief  were  tbere  de- 
tained  (Acts  xxiii,  35).  Tbe  preetorium  in  tbe  capital 
of  a  proyince  was  usually  a  large  pałace ;  and  we  see  by 
Josepbus  {War,  ii,  14,  8;  comp.  xv,  5;  Philo,  Ojtp,  ii, 
591)  that  tbe  procurators  of  Judaea,  wben  in  Jerusalem, 
occupiedHerod*8  pałace  as  a  pnetorium,  just  as  in  Ciesarea 
a  forroer  royal  residence  served  tbe  same  purpose.  Y'et 
the  rendering  of  tbe  Latin  pratorium  in  generał  by  tbe 
wordpaiaoe  (by  Scbleusner  and  Wahl)  is  wrung.  Tbe 
places  in  Suetonius  misqaoted  refer  onły  to  tbe  imperial 
palaces  out  of  Roroe.  Yerres  as  pneses  or  pnetor  of  Sicily 
resided  in  tbe  domus  pratoria,  wbicb  bełonged  to  king 
Hiero  (Cicero,  Verr,  ii,  5;  xii,  31).     See  Jekusalem. 

1.  As  to  tbe  passages  in  tbe  Uospełs  referrcd  to  above, 
tradition  distinguisbea  tbe  judgment- hall  of  Pilate, 
which  is  pointed  out  in  tbe  lowcr  city  (Korte,  lieisen, 
p.  75;  Troiło,  p.  234  sq.),  from  tbe  palące  of  king  Herod ; 
and  utbers  bave  believed  (as  RosenmUłler,  AUerth.  II,  ii, 
228)  that  tbe  procurator  took  up  bis  ąuarters  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  tbe  tower  of  Antonia,  and  sat  in  judgment  tbere. 
The  tradition  bas  no  weigbt;  yet  on  generał  grounds 
we  may  belicve,  sińce  tbe  pałace  of  łlerod  stood  vacant 
and  was  roomy  and  suitable,  tbat  tbe  procurators  usual- 
ły  resided  tbere,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard,  wliiłe  tbe 
troops  witb  their  officers  occupicd  tbe  tower  of  Antonia 
(comp.  Faber,  A  rchaolofjy,  i,  321  sq.).  A  description  of 
that  marble  palące  of  Herod,  wbicb  ji>ined  tbe  nortb 
wali  of  the  upper  city,  and  was  so  large  and  welł  forti- 
fictl,  i»  givcn  by  Josepbus  (  War,  v,  4, 4 ;  comp.  A  nt,  xv, 
%  3).  The  Roman  procurators,  wbose  oriłinary  residence 
was  at  Cowarea  (Acto  xxiii,  23,  eto.;  xxv,  1,'etc.),  took 
up  their  residence  in  tbis  pałace  wben  tbey  viKited  Je- 
'^■alcro,  their  tribunal  being  erectetl  in  tbe  open  court 
w  area  before  it.  Tbua  Josepbus  statos  that  Fłorus 
took  np  hia  ąuartera  at  tbe  pałace  {lv  roic  /JoTiAfioiŁ' 


a\f\ilitTat) ;  and  on  tbe  next  day  be  bad  bis  tribulwl 
set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  ( War,  ii,  14,  8).  Pbilo 
expressly  says  tbat  tbe  pałace,  wbicb  bad  bitberto  t)een 
Herod*s,  was  now  called  Trjv  oittiap  twv  ^irirpÓ3ra>F, 
*<  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  pnetors"  {Legat,  ad  Caium  [ed.  Franc], 
p.  1033).  It  was  situatod  on  the  western  or  morę  elevated 
bill  of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  tbe  Tempie  (Josepbus, 
A  nt,  XX,  8, 1 1),  and  was  connected  witb  a  system  of  forti- 
fications  tbe  aggregate  of  wbicb  constitutod  tbe  icap- 
ffifio\fi,  or  fortitied  barrack«  It  was  tbe  dominant  po- 
sition  on  the  western  bill,  and — at  any  rato  on  one  side, 
probably  tbe  eastem — was  mountod  by  a  iligbt  of  steps, 
tbe  same  from  wbicb  Paul  roade  bis  speech  in  Hebrew 
to  tbe  angry  crowd  of  Jews  (Acts  xxti,  1  sq.).  From 
tbe  level  below  the  barrack  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gato  opening  into  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  cłoister  sur- 
rounding  tbe  Tempie,  tbe  road  being  carried  across  tbe 
valley  of  tbe  Tyropoeon  (separating  tbe  western  from 
tbe  Tempie  bill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous 
stone  błocks.  At  tbe  angle  of  tbe  Tempie  cłoister  jost 
above  tbis  entrance,  i.  e.  the  northwest  comer  [see  Tkm- 
ple],  stood  tbe  old  citadel  of  tbe  Tempie  bill,  the  fiapic, 
or  Byrsa,  wbicb  Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  tbe  name 
Antonia,  afier  bis  friend  and  patron  tbe  triumvir.  Aftor 
the  Roman  power  was  establisbed  in  Judsea,  a  Roman 
guard  was  always  maintained  in  tbe  Antonia,  tbe  com- 
mander  of  wbicb  for  tbe  time  being  seems  to  be  the  offi- 
cial  tormed  ffrpaniyoc  rov  Upov  in  the  Gospels^ąnd 
Acts.  Tbe  guanl  in  tbe  Antonia  was  prol)abły  relieved 
regularly  from  tbe  cohort  ąuartered  in  tbe  irapefi)3oXf7, 
and  benoe  tbe  plural  form  arpartfyoi  is  aometimes  used, 
tbe  officers,  like  tbe  private8,  being  ^banged  every 
watoh ;  althougb  it  is  very  coaceivable  tbat  a  certain 
nutnber  of  tbem  sbould  bave  been  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice  from  possessing  a  superior  knowledge  of  tbe  Jewish 
customs  or  skiłl  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides  tbe 
cohort  of  regular  legionaries  tbere  was  probably  an 
equal  number  of  local  troopa,  wbo  wben  on  aenrice 
acted  as  the  "supports"  (^c^tń^a/Soc,  coterers  of  the 
righł  ftanky  Acts  xxiii,  23)  of  the  former,  and  tbere  were 
also  a  few  sąuadrons  of  cavalry ;  ałtboogh  itseems  likely 
tbat  both  these  and  tbe  local  troops  bad  separate  bar- 
racks at  Jerusalem,  and  tbat  tbe  naQ(fi(io\ri,  or  prsBto- 
rian  camp,  was  appropriated  to  tbe  Roman  cohort.  Tbe 
ordinary  police  of  the  Tempie  and  the  city  seems  to 
bave  been  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Jewish  officials,  wbose 
attendants  {irrfipirat)  were  provided  witb  dirlcs  and 
cłubs,  but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipUne 
of  tbe  legionaries.  Wben  tbe  latter  were  required  to 
assist  tbe  gaidarmerie,  either  from  tbe  apprebension  of 
serious  tumult,  or  becauae  tbe  service  was  one  of  great 
importance,  tbe  Jews  would  apply  to  tbe  officer  in  com- 
mand  at  tbe  Antonia,  wbo  would  act  so  far  under  their 
orders  as  tbe  commmander  of  a  detachment  in  a  manu- 
facturing  town  doea  under  tbe  orders  of  tbe  civil  roag- 
istrato  at  the  time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  y,  24).  But 
tbe  power  of  life  and  deatb,  or  of  regular  scourging, 
rested  only  witb  tbe  pnetor,  or  tbe  person  repreaenting 
bim  and  commissioned  by  bim.  Tbis  power,  and  tbat 
wbicb  would  always  go  witb  it — tbe  riglit  to  press  what- 
ever  men  or  tbings  were  required  by  tbe  publicexigenciea 
— appears  to  be  denoted  by  tbe  term  iĘowria,  a  term  per- 
haps  tbe  translation  of  tbe  Latin  imperium,  and  certain* 
ly  its  equivalent.  It  was  inherent  in  the  pr»tor  or 
bis  repre8entatives — hence  tbemselve8  popularly  called 
iĘowiai,  or  iĘautriai  vv'fpTŁpai  (Rom.  xiii,  1,  3) — and 
would  be  communicated  to  ałl  military  officers  in  com« 
mand  of  detached  posts,  such  as  tbe  centurion  at  Ca- 
pernaum,  wbo  describes  himself  as  possessing  summary 
po  wers  of  tbis  kind  t>ecause  be  was  yir  i^iwfiią. — cov- 
ered  by  the  privilege  of  tbe  imperium  (Matt.  viii,  9). 
Tbe  forced  purveyances  (v,  40),  tbe  reąuisitions  for 
baggage  animals  (v,  41),  tbe  summary  punishmenta 
followiug  transgression  of  orders  (v,  39)  incident  to 
a  military  occupation  of  tbe  country,  of  courae 
must  bave  been  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the 
I^asantry  along  tbe  iines  of  tbe  military  roads,  even 
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when  the  despoiic  authority  of  thc  Roman  offioen 
migbt  be  exercised  with  moderation.  But  such  a  Btate 
of  things  also  afforded  constanŁ  opi>ortiitiitics  to  an  un- 
pńncipled  soldier  to  extort  money  under  rłie  prctence 
of  a  loaii)  aa  the  price  of  exempŁion  from  persoual  aer- 
yicea  which  be  was  competent  to  inaiat  upon,  nr  as  a 
bribe  to  buy  ofT  tbe  prosecution  of  some  vexatiou8 
cbarge  before  a  military  tńbunal  (Matt,  v,  42 ;  Lukę  iii, 
14).     See  Army. 

The  relations  of  tbe  military  to  tbe  civil  autborities 
in  Jeriisalem  come  out  ven'  clearly  from  the  bistoT}'  of 
tbe  Crucifixton.  When  Judaa  fint  makes  bis  propoei- 
tion  to  betray  Jesus  to  tbe  chief-priests,  a  conference  is 
beld  between  tbem  and  the  OTparriyoi  as  to  the  modę  of 
effecting  tbe  object  (Lukę  xxii,  4).  Tbe  plan  involved 
tbe  asaemblage  of  a  large  number  of  tbe  Jews  by  night, 
and  Roman  jealousy  forbade  sucb  a  thing,  excepŁ  under 
tbe  8urveillance  of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  madę  for  a  military  force,  wbicb  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  tbe  Antonia.  At  tbe  appointed 
bour  Judaa  comes  and  takes  witb  bim  "tbe  troope" 
(called  n/v  iiirilpaVf  altbougb  of  course  only  a  detacb- 
mentfroro  tbe  cobort),  togetber  witb  a  number  of  police 
{{jfcripiTac)  under  tbe  orders  of  tbe  higb-priests  and 
Pbariseea  (John  xviii,  3).  When  tbe  apprebension  of 
Jeaus  takes  place,  bowever,  tbere  ia  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence  to  tbe  presence  of  tbe  military.  Matthew  and 
Mafk  altogether  ignore  tbeir  taking  any  pjArt  in  tbe 
proceeding.  From  Luke'8  account  one  is  led  to  suppose 
tbat  the  military  coromander  posted  bis  men  outside 
the  garden,  and  entered  himself  witb  tbe  Jewish  autbor- 
ities (xxii,  62^  Tbis  is  exactly  what  migbt  be  ex- 
pected  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  tbe  business  of 
tbe  Jewiah  authoritiea  to  apprebend  a  Jewisb  ofifender, 
and  of  tbe  Roman  officer  to  take  care  tbat  tbe  proceed- 
ing led  to  no  breach  of  tbe  public  peace.  But  when 
apprebended,  tbe  Roman  officer  became  responsible  for 
the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  accordingly  be  would  at 
once  chain  bim  by  the  wrists  to  two  soldiers  (Actt  xxi, 
83)  and  carry  bim  off.  Ilere  John  accordingly  gave 
anotber  gtimpee  of  the  presence  of  thc  military :  "  the 
troopa  then^  and  the  chiliarch  and  the  officers  of  tbe  Jews, 
apprebended  Jesus,  and  pni  hhn  in  bonds^  and  led  bim 
away,  iirst  of  all  to  Annas"  (xviii,  12).  Tbe  insults 
wbicb  Lukę  mentions  (xxii,  63)  are  apparently  tbe  bar- 
barous  sport  of  the  ruffianly  soldiers  and  police  while 
waiting  witb  tbeir  priaoner  for  the  aasembling  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim  in  tbe  bali  of  Caiapbas;  but  the  blows  in- 
flicted  are  those  with  the  vine-8tick,  wbicb  the  cen- 
turiona carried,  and  with  wbicb  they  struck  the  soldiers 
on  the  bead  and  face  (Juvenal,  Sat.  viii,  247),  not  a 
flagellation  by  the  bands  of  lictors.  When  Jesus  was 
condemned  by  tbe  Sanhedrim,  and  accordingly  sent  to 
Pilate,  the  Jewisb  officials  certainly  expected  tbat  no 
inąuiry  would  be  madę  into  tbe  merits  of  tbe  case,  but 
tbat  Jesus  would  be  siroply  received  as  a  convict  on  tbe 
authority  of  his  own  country  men*8  tribunal,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  on  tbe  first  convenient  opportunity  exe- 
cnted.  They  are  obviously  surprised  at  tbe  ąuestion, 
^*  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  tbis  man?"  and  at 
thc  apparition  of  tbe  governor  himself  outside  tbe  pre- 
cinct  of  the  pnetorium.  The  cbeapness  in  wbicb  be 
had  beld  thc  life  of  ihe  native  population  on  a  former 
occasion  (Lukę  xiii,  1)  must  have  led  tbem  to  expect  a 
totally  differcnt  course  from  bim.  His  scrupulousneas, 
most  extraordtnary  in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  Su  Paul  to  torturę,  simply  to 
ascertaiit  wby  it  was  tbat  so  vio1ent  an  attack  was  madę 
on  bim  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxii,  24).  Yet  tbis  latter  is 
undoubtedly  a  typical  specimen  of  the  feeling  wbicb  pre- 
Tailed  among  tbe  conquerors  of  Judiea  in  refercnce  to 
tbe  conquered.  The  order  for  tbe  execution  of  a  native 
criminal  would  in  nincty-nine  instances  out  of  a  bun- 
dred  bave  been  regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  sim- 
ply miuisterial  act — one  wbicb  indeed  only  be  was  com- 
petent to  i)erform,  but  of  which  the  performance  was 


unwoTtby  of  a  second  tbougbt.  It  is  probaMc  tbat  the 
heattation  of  Pilate  was  due  ratber  to  a  superstitious  fesr 
of  bis  wife's  dream  tban  to  a  senae  of  justice  or  a  feeling 
of  bumanity  towards  an  individual  of  a  despised  race; 
at  any  ratę,  sucb  an  explanation  is  morę  in  aocordanoe 
witb  what  we  know  of  tbe  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
cUss  in  tbat  age.  When  at  last  Pilate*8  elfort  to  eLve 
Jesus  was  defeated  by  tbe  determination  of  the  Jews  to 
claim  Barabbas,  and  be  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
bands  in  tbe  presence  of  the  people,  tbat  be  did  nor 
consent  to  tbe  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner  by  thc 
Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  performing  a  mere- 
ly  ministerial  act^  be  proceeded  at  once  to  tbe  forma!  im- 
position  of  tbe  appropriate  penalty.  H  is  lictors  took  Je- 
sus and  inflicted  tbe  punishment  of  scourging  upon  him 
in  tbe  presence  of  all  (Matt.  xxvii,  26).  Tbis,  in  the 
Roman  idea,  was  the  necessary  preliminar}"^  to  ctpitsl 
punishment,  and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien  his  liead 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lictors  imnediatcly 
afterwards.  But  cruciflxion  being  tbe  customary  pun- 
ishment in  tbat  case,  a  different  course  bccomes  neces- 
sary. The  execution  must  take  place  by  tbe  bands  of 
the  mili  tar}',  and  Jesus  is  banded  over  from  the  licton 
to  theae.  They  take  bim  into  tbe  pretorium,  and  mus- 
ter  łhe  tchole  cohort — not  merely  tbat  portion  which  is 
on  duty  at  the  time  (Matt.  xxvii,  27;  Mark  xv,  16). 
While  a  centurion's  guard  is  told  off  for  the  purpose 
of  execnting  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  nU  of 
tbe  soldiers  divert  tbemselycs  by  roocking  the  reputed 
king  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xxvii,  28-30 ;  Mark  xv,  17-19; 
John  xix,  2,  3),  Pilate,  who  in  tbe  meantime  has  gone 
in,  being  probably  a  witness  of  tbe  pitiable  spectscie. 
Hia  wife*s  dream  still  haunts  bim,  and  although  he  has 
already  delivered  Jesus  over  to  executlon,  and  what  is 
taking  place  ia  merely  the  ordinary  course,  be  comes  out 
again  to  tbe  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  tbe 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there  be- 
fore tbeir  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  crucify  łiin 
(John  xix,  4-6).  On  tbeir  reply  that  Jesus  had  a- 
serted  himself  to  be  tbe  Son  of  God,  Pilate*s  fears  are 
still  morę  roused,  and  at  last  be  is  only  induced  to  gom 
wiib  Łhe  nńlitaty  execution,  for  wbich  he  is  himself  re- 
sponsible, by  tbe  threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Ctcsar  in  the  evcnt  of  bis  not  doing  so  (John  xix,  7-13). 
Sitting,  then,  solemnly  on  tbe  bema^  and  producing 
Jesus,  who  in  tbe  meantime  bas  bad  his  own  dothcs 
put  upon  him,  he  formally  delivers  bim  up  to  be  cnici- 
tied  in  sucb  a  roanner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  be  is 
acting  soldy  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  duty  to  theernperor 
(John  xix,  18-16).  The  centuńon's  guard  now  prooeed 
with  the  prisoners  to  Ciolgotha.  Jesus  himself  carning 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  to  which  his  bands  were  to  be 
nailed.  Weak  from  loes  of  blood,  tbe  result  of  tle 
scourging,  be  is  unable  to  proceed;  but  j ust  as  they  are 
leaving  the  gate  they  raeet  Simon  thc  CjTenian,  and  at 
once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (ayyapmiy) 
bim  for  tbe  public  service.  Anived  at  tbe  spot,  four 
soldiers  are  told  off  for  tbe  business  of  tbe  excciitioner, 
tbe  remainder  keeping  tbe  ground.  Two  would  be  to- 
quired  to  bold  the  bands,  and  a  third  tbe  feet,  while  ibe 
fourtb  drove  in  tbe  nails.  Ilence  tbe  distńbution  of  ibe 
garments  into ybur  parts.  The  centurion  in  command, 
the  principal  Jewisb  officials  and  tbeir  acquaintances 
(bence  probably  John  [John  xviii,  15]),  and  the  neaiest 
relatives  of  Jesus  (xix,  26,  27),  migbt  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted  within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perbaps  one 
bund  red  yards.  Tbe  people  would  be  kept  outside  of 
tbis,  but  tbe  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  tbe 
title,  **  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  tbe  King  of  tbe  Jews,"  orat 
any  ratę  to  gather  ita  generał  meaning.  The  whiJe 
acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who  bad  follofred 
bim  from  Galilee— too  mucb  afflicted  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  too  nuraerous  to 
obtain  admission  inside  the  cordon— looked  onfronia 
distance  (a^ró  /iarpu^ey).  Tbe  ve8sel  containing  vin- 
ogar  (John  xix,  29)  was  set  within  the  conlon  for  the 
bcnefit  of  tbe  soldiers,  wbose  duty  it  wos  to  reniain  uo- 
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der  arms  (Matt.  xxvut  86)  antil  the  death  of  Łbe  priaon- 
eiSy  the  centurion  in  command  being  responsible  for 
their  not  being  taken  down  alive«  Had  the  Jews  not 
been  anzioos  for  Ihe  removal  of  the  bodies,  in  order  not 
to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people  coming  in  from  the 
ooantry  on  the  following  day,  the  troops  would  haye 
been  relieved  at  the  end  of  their  watch,  and  their  place 
aapplied  by  others  nntil  death  took  place.  The  jealousy 
with  which  any  interference  wtth  the  regular  course  of 
a  military  execation  was  regarded  appears  from  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centurion — 
to  have  the  priaoners  despatched  by  breaktng  their  lega. 
For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  soldiers  were  de- 
taiied  (John  xix,  82),  not  merely  permission  given 
to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  perforraed.  £ven 
for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre  recourse  is  had  to 
PiJate,  who  bida  the  applicants  *'  take  a  guard**  (Matt. 
xxvii.  6d),  which  they  do,  and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone 
in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analo- 
gons  to  that  practiced  in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes 
of  the  high-priest  in  the  Antonia  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  1 1 , 
4).     See  Crucifixiox. 

2.  The  praetoriuro  in  Romę,  mentioned  in  Phil.  i,  18. 
whcre  Paul  lay  imprisoned,  has  occasioned  much  dts- 
cussion  among  the  interpreters.  and  formed  the  theme 
of  a  leamed  dispute  between  Jac.  Perizonius  and  Ulrich 
Huber  (see  Perizonii  Cum  U,  Hitbero  Di»quitHio  de  PnB- 
torio  [Lugd.  Bat.  1696]).  It  was  not  the  imperial  pal- 
ące (17  otKta  KaioapoCy  Phil.  iv,  22),  for  this  was  neyer 
called  prmtorium  in  Romę;  nor  was  it  the  judgment- 
hall,  for  no  such  building  stood  in  Romę,  and  the  name 
prmtoria  was  not  until  mach  later  applied  to  the  courts 
of  justice  (see  Perizonius,  /.  c.  p.  63  sq.).  It  was  probably 
(aa  Camerarius  perceived)  the  ąuarters  of  the  imperial 
body-g^uard,  the  prastorian  cokort^  which  had  been  built 
for  it  by  Tiberins,  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus  (Sueton. 
Tib.  87).  Before  that  time  the  guards  were  biUeted  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  ontside  the  walls, 
at  aome  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road  that 
Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  the 
houae  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  which  was  situated  be- 
tween tbe  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  within 
for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Yespasian  the  houses  seem 
to  hare  extended  so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitus,  AnnaL 
iv,  2;  Sueton.  Ner,  48;  Pliny,  H.  N,  iii,  5).  From  the 
first,  buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers 
and  others.  An  opinion  well  deserying  consideration 
haa  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson  i^IĄfe  of  SL  Paul,  eh.  xxvi),  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  pnetorium  berę  mentioned  was  the  quarter  of  that 
detachment  of  the  Pretorian  Guards  which  was  in  im- 
mediate  attcndanoe  npon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks 
in  Mount  Palatine.  Thither,  wherever  the  place  was, 
Paul  was  bronght  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  and  de- 
liyered  to  the  pnefect  of  the  guard,  according  to  the 
cnatom  (Acta  xxviii,  16;  see  Pliny,  £p,  x,  65;  Philostr. 
Scph,  ii,  32),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once  impris- 
oned by  this  offioer  at  the  expre8S  command  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  (Josephus,  AtU.  xviii,  6,  6).  This  office 
was  then  filled  by  Burrhus  Afranius  (Tacitus,  Atmał. 
xii,  42 ;  see  Anger,  Temp,  A  et,  Ap,  p.  100  sq.).  Paul 
appears  to  have  been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two 
years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  ^*  within  the  rules"  of  the 
pnetorium  (Acts  xxviii,  80),  although  still  under  the 
custody  of  a  soldier.  See  Ólshausen,  Topagr,  des  alten 
Jeritsalemf  §  iii,  p.  9 ;  Perizonius,  De  Oi'igme  et  Siffni' 
ficatione  et  Usu  Vocum  PrcUoris  et  Prcetorii  (Frank. 
1690) ;  Shorzius,  De  Prałorio  Pilati  in  Exercit,  Phil, 
(Uag.  Com.  1774);  Zorn,  Opuscula  Saaa,  ii,  699. — 
Winer;  Kitto;  Smith.    See  Pauu 

Pragaladen,  a  particular  and  holy  worshipper  of 
the  Hind(i  god  Yishnu,  who  was  for  a  long  time  tortured 
by  the  demon  Tronya,  until  Yishnu,  in  his  fourth  incar- 
nation,  aa  man-lion,  killed  the  giant.    See  Yishnu. 

Pragmatlo  Sanction  was  a  generał  term  (from 


wpay/ia,  hutineu)  for  all  important  ordinances  of  Churcb 
or  State — ^those  perhaps  morę  properly  which  were  en- 
acted  in  public  assemblies  with  the  counsel  of  eminent 
jurisconsults  or  pragmatid,  The  term  originated  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  signified  there  a  public  and 
solemn  decree  by  a  prinoe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
simple  rescript  which  was  a  declaration  of  law  in  answer 
to  a  guestion  propounded  by  an  individuaL  But  the 
most  familiar  application  of  the  term  is  to  the  impor- 
tant articles  decided  on  by  the  great  assembly  held  «t 
Bourges  (q.  v.)  in  1438,  convoked  and  presided  over  by 
Charles  Yll.  These  articles  have  been  regarded  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  French  Cburch  against  the  usurpa- 
tion  of  Romę.  King  Louis  IX  had  drawn  up  a  prag- 
matic  sanction  in  1268  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church  and  court  of  Romę.  It  related  chiefly  to  the 
right  of  the  Gallican  Church  with  reference  to  the  se- 
lections  of  bishops  and  clergy.  But  the  great  articles 
of  1438  entirely  superseded  those  of  Louis  IX ;  for  though 
they  reasserted  tbe  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Gallican  Church  under  that  monarch,  the  articles  were 
chiefly  founded  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basie. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  the  periodical  assembling  and  su- 
perior authority  of  generał  councils ;  some  to  the  cele- 
bration  of  divine  offices  and  other  matters  not  connected 
with  papai  prerogation ;  but  of  the  rest  it  has  been  truły 
said  that  the  abuses  of  the  papai  prerogation  against 
which  they  were  directed  were  chiefly  connected  with 
its  avarice.  This  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the  vices  of 
the  holy  see,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  morę  than  half  the 
grievances  which  alienated  its  children  from  it.  Pope 
Pius  II  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of  this 
sanction  for  a  time ;  but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  sanction  the  ignominious  conduct  of  Louis  XI  in  set- 
ting  it  aside,  and  he  was  coropelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  positton.  Accordingly  the  prag- 
matic  sanction  continued  in  force  till  Francis  Fs  eon- 
cordat  in  1516  supplanted  it.  Although  by  the  eon- 
cordat  privileges  were  given  and  received  on  both  sides, 
yet  the  real  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Romę,  which 
advantages  it  has  ever  sińce  been  her  constant  aim  to 
improre.  See  Jerris,  fJist.  Ch,  of  France^  i,  28  sq. ; 
HUt.  ofPopery^  p.  202 ;  Gieseler,  Ecclet.  ffist.  (see  Index 
to  vol.  iii) ;  Fisher,  ffisf.  oftke  Ref.  p.  48, 49;  Mosheim, 
Eccies,  Hiśt,  voL  iii;  Milman,  HUt,  Latm  Chfistianity 
(see  Index  to  vol.  viii);  Hardwick,  ffist,  ofihe  Churck 
in  the  MiddU  Agea,  p.  272,  358,  862;  id.  Ref,  p.  7,  358; 
Waddington,  Eccies,  Hist,  p.  576 ;  Rankę,  Hist,  of  ihe 
Papacjf,  i,  28  sq.;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  48,  180,  189, 
191 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmengesch,  iv,  206 ;  Biit,  Quar,  RfV' 
April,  1873,  p.  273. 

Pragnę,  Council  of  (Concitium  Pragense)f  an  im- 
portant eoclesiastical  gathering,  was  convened  by  arch« 
bishop  Ernest  of  Prague  in  1346,  and  passed  among 
other  regulations  one  relating  to  the  proper  observanoe 
of  the  Chrutian  faith,  the  abuses  arising  from  the  use  of 
rescripts  from  Romę,  the  impropriety  of  allowing  stiange 
priests  to  assist  at  communions  withont  letters  from 
their  own  bishop,  the  rights  of  Roman  delegates  upon 
subjects  of  interdicts,  and  the  private  life  and  morals 
of  the  clergy.  (See  Mansi,  CondL  iii,  col.  543  sq. ;  He- 
fele,  Conciliengesch.  voł.  vi.)  How  little  these  efforta 
for  the  purifring  of  the  Church  and  strengthening  of 
the  Christian  cause  availed  is  but  too  well  known  to  the 
historical  student  of  the  Hussite  movement  which  fol- 
lowed  in  the  next  century  and  finally  brought  abnut 
many  strong  reforms  in  Bohemia,  besidea  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  Reformation.    See  Hussites. 

Praise,  an  acknowledgment  madę  of  the  excellency 
or  perfection  of  any  person  or  action,  with  a  commenda- 
tion  of  the  same.  "  The  desire  of  praise,"  says  an  ele-^ 
gant  writer,  *'  is  generally  connected  with  all  tbe  flner 
eensibiliiies  of  human  naturę.  It  affords  a  ground  on 
which  exhortation,  counsel,  and  reproof  can  work  a  prop- 
er effect.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  this  passion  be- 
tokens  an  ignoble  mind  on  which  no  morał  impression 
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18  easily  madę,  for  where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise 
tbere  will  also  be  no  sense  of  reproacb ;  but  wbile  it  U 
adonittcd  to  be  a  natural  aud  in  many  re«pect8  a  use- 
fiil  principle  of  aćŁion,  we  are  to  obeenre  that  it  is  en- 
titled  to  no  morę  tban  our  secondary  regard.  It  bas  itR 
boundary  set,  by  tranagreasing  which  it  is  at  once  trans- 
formed  from  an  innocent  tnto  a  most  dangerous  pawion. 
Wbcn,  passing  ita  natural  linę,  it  becoroes  tbe  ruling 
spring  of  condnct;  wben  the  regard  wbicb  we  pay  to 
the  opinions  of  men  encroacbes  on  tbat  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  voice  of  oonacience  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
tbe  love  of  praisef  having  tben  gone  out  of  its  proper 
place,  instead  of  improving,  corrupts.  and  instead  of 
eleyating,  debases  our  naturę/'  See  Young,  IjOvt  of 
Famę ;  Blair,  SeitnoiWj  yoL  ii,  ser.  6 ;  Jortin,  Diss.  No. 
4  passim;  Wilberforce,  Pracł.  Vietc,  cb.  iv, §  3;  Smith, 
Theory  of  Morał  Sent.  i,  233 ;  Fitzosbome,  Letters,  No. 
18,— Buck,  Tkeol,  Dicł. 

Praise  of  God  is  a  rcverent  acknowledgment  of 
the  perfections,  works,  and  benefits  of  God,  and  of  the 
blessings  flowing  from  tbem  to  mankind,  usually  ex- 
pressed  in  bymns  of  gratitude  and  tbaiik8giving,  and 
capecially  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that 
**sacrifice  of  praise'*  and  sublimest  token  of  our  joy, 
and  which  bas  received  tbe  name  {tir^apiarid)  because 
it  is  the  bighest  instance  of  thanksgiring  in  wbicb 
Christians  can  be  engaged.  Praise  and  thanksgiying 
are  generally  considered  as  synonymous,  yet  some  dis- 
tinguish  tbem  thus:  **  Praise  properlyterroinates  in  God, 
on  account  of  his  natural  excellence8  and  perfections, 
and  is  that  act  of  deyotion  by  which  we  confess  and  ad- 
mirę  his  seyeral  attributes;  but  thanksgiying  is  a  morę 
contracted  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grateful  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God  for  all 
bis  glorious  acts  of  eyery  kind  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men— for  his  yery  rengeance,  and  those  judg- 
menta  which  be  sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances 
of  his  goodness  alone,  and  for  such  only  of  these  as  we 
ourseh-es  are  some  way  concemed  in." — Buck,  ThtoL 
Diet,  See  Atterbur}^,  Sermon  on  Psalm  I,  14 ;  Saurin, 
SemumSj  yoL  i,  ser.  14;  Tillotson,  Setmom,  ser.  146 
(conclusion).    See  Thanksgiyimo. 

Praise-meetiiig,  a  meeting  recently  inaugurated 
in  this  country,  first  in  New  England,  for  a  service  of 
song  b}'  the  congregation.  The  people  gather,  and,  un- 
der  the  lead  of  some  competent  precentor,  unitę  in  a  ser- 
vice  which  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  musical,  and  in 
wbich  all  participate. 

Pra  Mogła  is,  in  the  my  tbology  of  the  Siamese,  a 
celebrated  disciple  of  Sommonacodom,  their  great  saint 
and  protector.  His  statuę,  which  represents  two  bodies, 
is  often  found  bestde  the  statuę  of  his  master.  He  was 
BO  compassionate  and  beneyolent  that  he  attempted  to 
extinguiah  the  .fire  of  heli  by  tuming  tbe  earth  upside 
down,  and  gathering  in  his  band  all  buming  things  he 
found;  but  the  fire  destined  to  punish  the  lost  for  their 
sins  was  so  yiolent  that  it  bumed  to  asbes  eyerything 
that  was  near,  and  dried  up  rivers  and  seas.  In  his 
distress  Pra  Mogła  recurred  to  his  master  himself.  The 
saint  could  easily  haye  fulfilled  his  wishes,  but  he  feared 
lest  mankind.  free  from  that  salutary  terror,  should  fali 
into  greater  deprayity,  and  the  flre  was  suffered  to  kcep 
buming.  The  wisdom  of  the  gnd  was  admired,  but  the 
love  of  the  disciple  was  memorialiced  by  numberless 
images  and  statues. 

Prań  i.s  in  Hindd  mythology,  the  breatb,  the  vital 
principle,  which  dwells  in  eyery  man,  and  bas  its  seat 
in  the  heart;  it  is  the  divine  principle  of  motion  that 
spreads  everywhere  life  and  activity,  through  which 
alone  the  whole  naturę  can  subsist,  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  animal  worłd  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

Prań  ITathia,  a  acct  among  the  HindAs  which  was 
originated  by  Prań  Nath,  who,  bc-ing  yersed  in  Moham- 
mcdan  as  well  as  Htndi^  learning,  eudeayorcd  to  rccon- 


cile  tbe  two  religiona.  With  this  view  he  oomposed  a 
work  called  The  Mahitdriyal,  in  which  texts  from  tbe 
Koran  and  the  Yedas  are  brought  together,  and  shown 
not  to  be  essentially  different  from  each  other.  Bundel- 
kund  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  sect,  and  in  Punna  thf? 
haye  a  building  in  one  apartment  of  which,  on  a  ubl« 
coyered  with  gold  cloth,  lies  the  yolume  of  the  foundrr. 
"  As  a  test  of  the  disciple's  consent,"  says  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  "•  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  IHndń 
and  Mobammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  the  iniiistinn 
consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  biith 
communions;  with  this  exception,  and  the  admission  of 
the  generał  principle,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  two 
classes  confound  their  civil  or  eyen  religious  distinc- 
tions;  they  continue  to  obserye  the  practices  and  ritusl 
of  their  forefathers,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindii,  and 
the  union,  beyond  tbat  of  community  or  that  of  eating, 
is  no  morę  tban  any  rational  individual  of  either  sect  is 
fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admission  tbat  tbe  God  uf  both 
and  of  all  religions  is  one  and  the  same." 

Pranzimas,  a  name  for  destiny  among  the  Uthu- 
aniana,  which,  according  to  immutable  laws,  directs 
the  godsy  naturę,  and  men,  and  whose  power  knows  no 
limit. 

Pra  Rasi  are,  in  the  my  thclogy  of  the  Siamese,  her- 
mits  who  live  in  complcte  secluuon,  and,  by  many  years 
of  a  contemplatiye  exbtence,  haye  acąuired  a  kiiowl- 
edge  of  tbe  most  recondite  mysteries  of  naturę.  Those 
mysteries  are  described  on  the  wali  which  encircles  the 
world,  and  thence  the  Pra  Rasi  gathered  their  knowl- 
edge.  Thus  they  possess  tbe  secret  of  flying,  of  assum- 
ing  any  form  at  their  pleasure,  of  making  precious  ro^t- 
als,  etc.  As  they  know  also  the  means  of  giring  their 
body  indefinite  duration,  they  could  enjoy  ctemal  life; 
yet  eyery  thousand  yean  they  make  a  yoluntary  sacri- 
fice  of  their  life  by  buming  themselyes  on  a  heap  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  awakens  the  aainti 
again  to  renewed  life.  Tbere  are  religious  writings 
which  indicate  the  means  of  getting  to  these  bermita, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  yery  dangerous  enterprise.  See 
YoUmer,  MythologUches  Wdrteiiuch,  s.  y. 

Pratenais,  Feux,  is  noted  as  the  famous  editor  of 
the  editio  princept  of  Bomberg's  Kabbinic  Bibie.  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  hisŁory  beyond  that  he  was 
bom  a  Jew,  was  correcŁor  of  tbe  prese  in  Boroberg*a  fa- 
mous printing-office,  embraoed  Christianity  in  Romę  in 
1518,  was  created  magister  theologus  in  1523,  and  that 
he  died  in  1539.  The  Rabbinic  Bibie,  which  iromortal- 
iaed  him,  was  publisbed  in  four  parts  (Yenice,  1516-17) 
four  years  after  bis  embracing  Christianity;  and,  be- 
sides  tbe  Hebrew  text,  contains  as  follows:  1.  In  The 
Pentateuchf  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  and  tbe 
commentaries  of  RasbL  2.  The  Prophełs,  tbe  Chaldee 
paraphrase  and  the  commentaries  of  Kimchu  8.  The 
Hagiographaj  the  Chaldee  paraphraseand  Kimcbi*scoiii- 
mentary  on  The  Ptalmtj  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase  and 
Ibn-Jacbja*s  commentary  on  ProretiUf  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase and  Nachmanide8*s  and  FarissoPs  commentaries 
on  Job ;  the  reputed  Chaldee  parapbrases  of  Joseph  the 
Blind  and  Rasbi's  commentar)'  on  The  Fite  Meyilloth : 
Leyi  ben-Gershom*s  commentary  on  Daniel;  Rasbi^s  and 
Simon  DarBhan*s  (*^3*!?^cn  *^B)  commentary  on  £zn.\ 
Nehemiahj  and  Chromcies^  the  latter  consisting  of  c.t- 
cerpts  from  the  Jalkut  Shimoni.  See  Caila  ;  MinnAsn. 
!  Appended  to  the  yolume  are  tbe  Targam  Jerusalom  on 
I  tbe  Pentateuch,  the  Second  Targum  on  Esther,  the  va- 
I  riations  bctween  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Napht&li,  the  dif- 
fercnces  between  the  Eastem  and  Western  CodiU,  Aaron 
b.-Ashcr'8  Dissertation  on  the  Accents,  Mainionides's 
tbirteen  articles  of  fairh  [see  Maimonides],  the  six 
hundred  and  tbirteen  precepts  [see  Prgcepts],  a  Ta- 
ble  of  the  ParshoŁh  and  Haplitarotb,  both  acoording 
to  the  Spanisb  and  German  rituaL  Considering  that 
tbis  was  tbe  first  efTort  to  giye  some  of  the  Uasoreiio 
apparatus,  it  is  no  wondcr  that  the  work  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  contains  many  bluudcrs.    Piateosts  ałao 
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ptiblished  a  Łatin  translation  of  the  Paalms,  wtth  anno- 
taiions^finiŁ  printed  atYenice  in  1515,  then  at  Hazenau  in 
1522,  and  at  Basie  in  1526.  See  Wolf,  Bibliotkeca  Hebrai- 
ai,  ii,  363 ;  iii,  935  są. ;  Masch^s  ed.  of  Le  Long's  Biblio- 
łheca  SacrOt  i,  96  8q. ;  Steinscbncider,  Caialogus  L&tr, 
ifebr,  m  BiUiotheea  Bodleiana,  col  b.  2111  8q.— Ritto, 
C^lopadiaf  a.  r« 

Pratilli,  Francesco-BIaria,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  especially  as  an  anŁiquanan,  was  bom  November, 
1689,  at  Capua.  Ue  received  boly  orders,  and  was  at 
once  provided  witb  a  canonry  at  tbe  CaŁbedral  of  Capua. 
Ile  died  at  Naples  Nov.  29,  1763.  Among  bis  arcb«o- 
logical  works  we  mention,  Della  Via  Appia  ricottoeciuta 
e  descriita  da  Roma  a  Brindisi  (Naples,  1745,  4Ło)  ;  tbis 
work  is  ornamented  witb  plans  and  maps,  and  is  fuli  of 
varied  erudttion : — Di  una  Moneta  singolare  del  Tiraimo 
Giopcomi  (ibid.  1748,  8vo) ;  explanaŁion  of  a  medal,  the 
oniy  one  of  its  kind,  of  a  nsurper  wbo  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  423 : — Della  Origine  deUa  Metropolia  ecclesi- 
attica  di  Capoa  (ibid.  1758, 4to).  Pratilli  publisbed  an 
edition,  enriched  witb  unpublisbed  documcnts,  disserta- 
tions,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  of  the  Historia  Piincipum 
Longobardorum  of  C  Pellegrini  (ibid.  1749-54,  5  vols. 
4to).  He  IcH^  in  manuscript  a  Ifislory  o/ the  Norman 
Princes,  in  6  vols.  See  Nomi  Ulustń  del  Regno  di  Sa- 
polif  vol.  ix. — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

FratoriuB,  Abdlas,  a  Gennan  tbeologian  of  some 
renown,  was  boro  in  1524  in  the  Brandenburg  territor}'. 
Ue  was  master  of  many  languages,  and  especially  noted 
as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  was  at  first  rector  of  a  scbooi  at 
Magdeburg,  lived  then  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  was 
called  in  1560  to  the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 
and  died  in  1573  as  professor  of  pbilosopby  at  Witten- 
berg. Ue  attacked  the  Lutheran  distinction  between 
law  and  Gospel,  and  the  definition  of  the  latter  as  an 
unconditional  message  of  grace.  The  most  distin- 
gnished  uf  hb  adyersaries  was  Andrew  Musculus,  one  of 
tłie  autbora  of  The  Formuła  of  Concord, 

Piiltoritis,  Stephen,  a  German  minister,  flour- 
ished  at  Salzwedel  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  He  was  invoU'ed  in  rarious  disputes  in  conse- 
qnence  of  some  doctrines  professed  or  approred  by  Lu- 
ther,  or  which  seemed  to  him  logical  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  Lttther's  theory  of  justification.  He  as- 
sertcd  that  between  righteousness  and  beatitude  there 
was  no  difference;  that  every  man  wbo  received  bap- 
tism  and  believed  in  Christ  was  saved,  and  could  dis- 
pense  with  seeking  the  means  to  be  sared;  that  the 
law  was  uselern;  that  faith  and  justification  obtained  by 
it  could  be  darkened  and  benumbed  by  sin,  but  never 
lost.  John  Amd,  the  Fenelon  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
publisbed  a  coUection  of  the  wrttings  of  Priitorius,  and 
Martin  Statius  (1655),  minister  at  Dantsic,  edited  ex- 
tracts  from  them  mider  the  title  Geistliche  Schatzkam- 
mer  der  Glaubigen. 

Pratt,  Albert  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  Yt.,  in  1828, 
and  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1851.  He  was  licenseil  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1853.  In  1855  be  was  receired  into  w  bat  was  then  the 
Oneida  but  is  now  the  Central  N.  Y.  Conference,  and 
was  sŁationed  succe8sively  at  Union  YlUage,  Bellows 
Falls,  Brattleborough,  Guilford,  Woodstock,  Bradford, 
Rochester,  Windsor,  and  Colchester,  where  be  finished 
his  eartbly  work.  Though  constitutionally  frail,  his 
pastorał  labors  were  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  un- 
til  near  his  death,  which  occurred  July  17, 1870,  at  Col- 
chester, Yt,  He  was  a  good  man,  and  succecded  well 
in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

Pratt,  Almon  Bradley,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  North  Cornwall,  Conn.,  June  3,  1812, 
received  his  preparatory  traintng  at  South  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  and  then  entered  Yale  College.  He  was  not, 
however,  able  to  oomplete  his  collegiate  studies,  as  his 
health  failed  him.    From  1839  to  1841  be  was  at  the 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Apri! 
13,  1852,  be  was  ordained  as  eyangelist  at  (aencsee, 
Mich.,  and  acted  in  that  place  as  pastor  until  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  Flint,  Mich.  In  1868  be  was  called  again 
to  the  work,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Berea,  Ohio. 
In  1873  he  was  madę  acting  pastor  at  Camp  Creek,  Nc^ 
braska,  and  there  he  died,  Dec.  28, 1875.  See  The  Con- 
greg,  Quar,  July,  1876,  p.  432. 

Fratt,  ISnoch,  a  Congregational  minister  of  some 
notę,  was  bom  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  Uniyersity,  where  he  graduated 
in  1803.  He  taught  for  a  while  and  studied  theolog}% 
and  was  finally  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  minis- 
try  Oct.  28, 1807,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  held  thiis  position  until 
1837.  He  never  took  anotber  pastorate,  but  preached 
and  wrote  occasionally.  He  devoted  bimself  principally 
to  secular  historical  studies,  especially  local  subjects, 
and  publisbed  in  1844  a  Comprehemitfe  Bisiory,  Ecde- 
siastical  and  Ciril,  of  Eattham,  WeUfieeł,  and  Orleant, 
Massachusetts  (Yarraouth,  8vo).  He  died  at  Brewster 
Feb.  2, 1860. 

Fratt,  James  C,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister  of 
some  notę,  was  bom  in  Queens  County,  Ireland,  in  1780. 
His  parents  were  respectable  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Wesleyana.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804,  and  four  years  later  was  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference  as  a  travelUng  preacher  and  appointed  to  the 
Ballinamallard  Circuit,  in  1809  to  Lisbum,  in  1810  to 
Carrickfergtis,  and  in  1811  to  the  city  of  Armagh,  etc. 
He  continued  to  travel  regularly  aa  a  preacher,  with 
"  zea),  acceptance,  and  usefulness,"  until  1842,  when  he 
took  a  supemumerary  relation  and  settled  in  Enuiskil- 
len,  where  he  had  been  twice  before  stationed.  In  1846 
he  removed  to  Wexfbrd ;  but  as  several  of  his  children 
had  settled  in  New  York,  he  decided  to  come  to  tbis 
country,  and  obtained  fuli  permission  from  his  Confer- 
ence,  held  in  Dublin  in  1848,  to  emigrate.  He  came 
here  in  the  fali  of  that  year,  and  for  nearły  twenty-two 
years  resided  in  different  plaees  in  tbis  country,  adom- 
ing  by  his  holy  life  the  religion  of  his  Saviour  that  he 
Ioved  so  well  to  preach.  He  died  at  Jersey  City  March 
U,  1875. 

Fratt,  Job,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  about  1790,  and  was  admitted  in  1814 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Annual  Conference.  At 
the  organization  of  theMaine  Conference  he  joined  that 
body,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rumford  Feb.  22,  1838.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a 
generally  acceptable  preacher.— J/i/itt/«  of  Conferences, 
ii,  216. 

Fratt,  John  Bennett,  LUD.,  a  Scottish  Episco- 
pal clergyraan,  antiquarian,  and  author,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  New  Deer  in  1791.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon 
in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stuartfield,  where  he  sen^ed  with 
acceptance  four  years,  and  was  then  chosen  as  pastor  of 
Su  James's  Churoh,  Cruden.  There  he  becamc  widely 
known  for  bis  theological  leaming,  literary  accomplish- 
ments,  and  professional  zeal,  and  received  from  bishop 
Skinner  tbe  appointment  of  examining  cbaplain.  He 
died  at  Craden,  Aberdeensbire,  March  20,  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  yulumes,  among  which  are, 
OldPaths— Where  is  the  Good  Wagt  (Oxford,  1840):— 
Buchany  with  illustrations  (Aberdeen,  1858) : — The  hrU' 
ids  (Lond.  1861) : — Letters  on  the  Scandinavian  Churches, 
fheir  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Polify : — and  sercral  Ser^ 
mons, 

Frazeans  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Monarchians,  so 
called  after  Praxeas,  the  originator  of  their  views.  The 
heretical  tenct  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  coupled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
divine  naturę  in  Jesus,  leads  Ingically  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Father  was  incamate  and  suffercd.    Hence, 
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alŁhough  he  himaelf  shrank  from  Łhe  inference,  PraxeaA 
ia  reckoncd  with  the  Patripassians.  He  did  not  form  a 
scbismadcal  party.  Philaster  states  that  thc  Sabellians, 
called  also  Patripaasians  and  Praxean8,  were  cast  out  of 
the  Cburch  {Har.  c  llv),  but  we  cannot  Infer  from  tbu 
that  Praxea8  himself  was  excommunicated. 

Our  knowledge  of  Praxeas  is  derived  almoBt  entirely 
from  Tertullian'8  treatise  against  him.  Augustine,  as 
well  as  Philaateri  names  him  and  his  followers  nnder 
the  heresy  of  Sabellius;  and,  excepting  from  TertulHan, 
we  bave  only  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  as  a  heretic 
From  Tertullian  it  appears  that  he  went  to  Romę  from 
Asia,  and  the  words  of  TertuUiau,  "ceconomiam  inteUi- 
gere  nolunt  etiam  Gneci,"  appear  to  contain  reference 
to  his  nation.  .  It  is  probable  that  he  leamed  his  heresy 
from  a  school  in  Proconsular  Asia  which  produced  No- 
etus  (q.  V.).  If  Praxeas  held  bis  heresy  while  in  Asia, 
he  can  scarcely  have  been,  as  he  is  often  said  to  have 
been,  a  Montanist.  There  was  a  connection  between 
the  later  Montanists  and  the  Sabellians;  but  the  earlier 
Montanists  were  free  from  Sabellianism.  Tertullian's 
words  imply  no  morę  than  that  PraxeaB  had  in  Asia 
becx>me  aoquainted  with  the  character  of  Montanist 
pretensions  and  doctrine.  See  Montanism.  In  Asia 
Flraxeas  had  suffered  impriaonment  ("de  jactatione 
martyrii  inflatus,  ob  solum  et  8implex  et  brere  carceris 
tiedium,"  is  the  polemical  notice  of  it),  and  with  the 
credit  attaching  to  a  confessor  he  preached  his  false 
doctrine  at  Roroe.  Whether  the  doctrine  met  with  re- 
sistance,  toleration,  or  faror  is  not  told,  but  that  PFax- 
eas*s  endeaYors  to  propagate  it  had  but  little  effect  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  Hippolytus. 
There  is,  howerer,  rery  great  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding  this  point :  Gieseler  says  that  PraxeB8  appears 
to  haTe  been  unmolested  in  Romę  on  account  of  his 
doctrine  (Compend,  i,  218) ;  Newman,  that  he  met  with 
the  determined  resistanoe  which  honorably  dLstinguishes 
the  primitive  Roman  Cburch  tn  its  dealings  with  heresy 
{HiML  of  A  rians,  p.  130) ;  Milman,  that  the  indignatiou 
of  Tertullian  at  the  rejection  of  bis  Montanist  opinions 
urged  him  to  arraign  the  pope,  with  what  justice,  to 
w  bat  extent,  we  know  not,  as  baving  embraced  the  Pa- 
tripassian  opinions  of  Praxeas  (^Hist.  ofLatin  Chrittian- 
iiy,  i,  49  [ed.  1867]).  The  two  latter  mention,  as  if  in- 
clined  tx)  it,  Beau8obre's  supposition  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  continuator  of  the  Dt  Proucr.  Ilasret.,  "  Praxeas 
quidem  bseresim  introduxit,  quam  Yictorinus  corrobo- 
rare  curavit,"  we  sbould  read  Yictor  for  Yictorinus. 
One  would  be  rather  inclincd  to  substitute  Zephyrinus. 
The  Re/utation  of  HeresicM  was  called  forth  by  this 
very  controrersy,  and  Hippolytus  details  carefully  the 
tenets  of  Noetus,  and  the  action  of  the  bisbop  of  Romę 
with  regard  to  them.  Had  Praxeas  prepared  the  way 
to  any  considerable  extent  for  Noetus,  some  notice  of 
his  influence  would  snrely  have  been  given,  whereas  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  separate  tract  against 
Noetus  the  opening  words  will  include,  but  without 
naming,  disciples  of  Praxeas  joining  Noetus.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  Yictor,  discovering  the  heresy  of  Prax- 
eas,  and  not  wishing,  for  his  own  sake,  to  disgrace  one 
opon  whose  Information  he  had  acted,  and  by  whom 
perhaps  he  had  been  influenoed  in  the  matter  of  the 
Montanists,  ąuietly  scnt  Praxeas  from  Romę.  From 
Romę  Praxeas  went  into  Africa.  (We  take  "  hic  quo- 
que''  in  Tertullian*B  "  Fruticarerant  avense  Praxeanfe ; 
hic  quoque  superseminata?,"  etc.,  to  mean  Carthage; 
and  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  hiroself  in  "  per  quem  tra- 
ducta;,"  etc.)  The  datę  at  which  Praxea8  arrived  at 
Romę,  and  the  length  of  his  stay  there,  are  not  accu- 
rately  known,  but  he  reached  Africa  before  Tertullian 
becaroe  a  Montanist  (Tertull.  A  dr,  Prax.  c  i).  Dif- 
ferent  dates,  from  A.D.  199  to  205,  are  assigned  for  this 
latter  event.  The  history  of  the  Montanists  is  best  un- 
derstood  by  supposing  Pc«xeas  to  have  been  at  Romę 
in  Yictor*s  tirae,  and  the  datę  of  Tert4illian's  Montanism 
to  have  been  the  earlier  datę.  In  Africa  Praxeas  held 
■a  dispute,  probably  with  Tertullian,  acknowledged  his 


error,  and  delirered  to  the  Cburch  a  fonnal  recaotation. 
But  be  retumed  again  to  his  errors,  and  Tertullian,  aoir 
a  Montanist,  wrote  his  tract  in  confutation  of  them. 

Praxeas  taught  that  there  is  only  one  divine  Person, 
that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  distinci 
substances;  arguing  that  an  admission  of  distinct  Per« 
sonalities  necessarily  infers  three  Gods,  and  that  the 
identity  of  the  Persons  is  required  to  presenre  the  di- 
vine  monarchy.  He  applicd  the  titles  which  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  descriptive  of  deity  to  the  Father  alone; 
and  urged  particularly  the  words  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  god,"*  and 
from  the  New  Testament  the  eipressions,  *'I  and  my 
Father  are  one,"  "  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  scen  the 
Father,"  "I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  in  me." 
While  Tertullian  unhesitatingly  charges  Praxeas  with 
holding  Patripassian  tenets  as  necessarily  foUowing 
from  his  principles,  Praxeas  hiraself  appears  not  to  hare 
gone  80  far.  " Ergo  nec  coropassus  est  Pater  Filio;  sic 
enim  directam  blasphemiam  in  Patrem  reriti,  diminui 
eam  hoc  modo  sperant,  concedentes  jam  Patrem  et  Fi- 
lium  duos  esse;  si  Filius  quidem  patitur,  Pater  rero 
compatitur.  Stulti  et  in  hoc  Quid  est  enim  compati, 
quam  cum  alio  pati?  Porro,  si  impassibilis  Pater,  uti- 
que  et  incompassibilis.  Aut  si  compassibilis,  utigoe 
passibilis"  (Tertull.  A  dv.  Prax,  c  xxix). 

The  course  of  controrersy  brought  out,  in  the  exanł- 
ple  of  the  Praxean8,  the  second  and  altcred  position 
which  Monarchians  are  oUiged  to  assnme  when  pressed 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  original  position.  It  is  shoirn, 
as  Tertullian  remarks,  that  they  are  driven  to  concla- 
sions  involving  the  elements  of  GnosLidsra.  The  Pna- 
eans,  when  confuted  on  all  sides  on  the  dislinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  distinguished  the 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ  They  nnderstood  **the 
Son  to  be  flesh — that  is,  man — that  is,  Jesus;  and  the 
Father  to  be  spirit — that  is,  God  —  that  is,  Christ." 
Thus  Tertullian  says,  ^  They  who  contend  that  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  same  do  in  fact  now 
begin  to  divide  them  rather  than  to  unitę  them.  Soch 
a  monarchy  as  this  they  leamed,  it  may  be,  in  the 
school  of  the  Yalentinus"  {ibid,  c.  xxvii).  Now  thU 
separation  of  Jesus  from  Christ  was  oommon  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  They  were  unanimous  in  denying  that 
Chrbt  was  bom.  Jesus  and  Christ  were  to  them  two 
separate  beings,  and  the  aeon  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  difference  between  them 
and  thc  Praxeans  appears  to  be  that  they  would  not  say 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  whereas  the  Praseans 
are  represented  as  arguing  from  the  angers  words  to 
Mary  that  the  hol}*^  thing  bom  of  her  was  the  flesh, 
and  that  therefore  the  flesh  was  the  Son  of  God.  Ter- 
tullian shows  in  opposition  to  them  that  the  Word  was 
incamate  by  birtb.  In  Praxean  doctrine,  then,  in  its 
second  stage,  vre  have  Jesus  called  the  Son  of  God, 
solely,  i  t  will  folio  w,  on  account  of  a  miraculoua  birth: 
Christ,  or  the  presence  of  the  Father,  residing  in  Jesas: 
Jesus  suffering,  and  Christ  (  =  the  Father)  impambilm 
*ed  compatienienu  The  interval  between  thb  and  Gnoa- 
tic  doctrine  is  easily  bridged  over;  and  we  have  the 
cause  of  the  comparisons  and  idcntifications  that  are 
oftcn  madę  of  Sabellianism  with  Gnosticisro.  See  Mo- 
narchians. 

The  heresy  of  Praxcas,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Noetus,  did  not  make  much  progress.  It  was  almost 
unknown  in  Africa  in  thc  time  of  Optatiis  (i,  37).  Sec 
Schaff,  Church  Hist,  voL  i ;  Neander,  Church  HiM,  voL 
ii:  id.  Hist  of  Dogmat,  i,  161;  Gieseler,  EccUs,  Hift. 
(see  Index  in  voL  iii) ;  Baur,  Dreieinigkeiłslehrrf  i,245- 
264;  Liddon,  Dirtnity  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Allen, 
Ancient  Church,  p.  455;  Alzog,  Kirchfngetch,  i.  192; 
Pressense,  Church  Hist,  (Iłereties),  p.  189  sq.;  Kaye, 
Tertullian,  p.  498  8q. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianHy,  i,  70;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos,  i,  808;  Mos- 
heim,  Commentary  on  Ecdes.  Hi$L  (see  Index  in  voL 
i) ;  Lardner,  Worka  (see  Index  in  voL  viii);  Water- 
land,  WorkSf  roi.  vi;  BibUcal  ReposUory,  v,  839;  aod 
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especially  Blunt,  Dicł.  Ilitt.  TkeoL  a.  ▼.,  of  whoae  artide 
we  bave  freely  avaUed  ouneWea. 

See  Praxbax8. 


Prazedes,  St.,  was  an  early  converŁ  to  Cbristian- 
iry,  according  to  somc  acoounts,  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  tiiis  is,  of  coane,  Tery  doubtful,  sińce  we  do  not 
eyen  know  whether  Peter  was  ever  at  Romę.  The  acta 
of  ber  life  are  so  surrounded  by  traditions  as  to  be  al- 
most  entirely  devołd  of  tnistwortbiness ;  but  from  these 
we  leam  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudentius,  a 
Roman  senator,  and  sister  of  St.  Pudentiana  (q.  v.). 
According  to  the  legendary  account,  Praxedes,  with  ber 
eUter  Pudentiana,  deroted  berself,  afler  Peter  had  suf- 
fercd  martyrdom,  to  the  relief  and  care  of  the  suffering 
Christians,  and  to  the  burying  of  the  bodies  that  were 
skin  in  the  persecutions.  They  had  the  assistance  of  a 
holy  man  named  Pastoms,  who  was  devoted  in  their 
Krrice.  They  shrank  from  nothing  that  came  in  the 
wsy  of  their  self-imposed  duties.  They  sought  out  and 
receiyed  into  their  bouses  such  as  were  Łom  and  muti- 
lated  by  torturea.  They  yisited  and  fed  sucb  as  were 
io  prison.  They  took  op  the  bodies  of  the  martyred 
ones  which  were  cast  out  without  burial,  and,  carefully 
washing  and  shrouding  thero,  they  kid  them  reverently 
in  the  cave8  beneath  their  honses.  Ali  the  blood  they 
oollected  with  sponges,  and  deposited  in  a  certain  well. 
Thus  boldly  they  showed  forth  the  faith  which  was  in 
them,  and  yet,  according  to  the  most  trust worthy  ac- 
counts,  they  escaped  persecution  and  martyrdom,  and 
died  peacefully  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla.  Pastorus  wrote  a  history  of  their  deeds  and 
nrtues.  Their  house,  in  which  the  apostle  is  reported 
to  hare  preached,  was  consccrated  as  a  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  pope  Pius  I.  Their  churcbes  are  among 
the  interesting  reroains  of  ancient  Romę.  In  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Prassede  is  a  well,  in  which  she 
is  said  to  have  put  the  blood  of  those  who  suffered  on 
tbe  Esąuiline,  while  the  holy  sponge  is  preserred  in  a 
silrer  shrine  in  the  sacriaty.  In  the  church  of  SL  Pu- 
dentiana tbcre  is  a  well,  said  to  contain  tbe  relica  of 
3000  martyrs.  In  Christian  art  they  have  frequently 
been  madę  the  subject  of  the  paintefs  brush,  and  the 
two  sbters  are  usually  represented  together,  richly 
draped.  The  sponge  and  cup  are  their  especial  attri- 
butea.  They  are  commemorated  on  the  days  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  died — July  21  and  May  19, 
A.D.  149.  Siee  Schaff,  Church  llittory^  vol.  ii;  Butler, 
Lw€i  ofthe  Sainłs.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Pnuddloe,  a  sumaroe  of  Persephone  among  the 
Orphic  poets,  but  at  a  Uter  period  she  was  accounted  a 
goddess  who  was  concemed  with  the  distribution  of 
juatice  to  the  human  family.  The  daughters  of  Ogyges 
reoeived  the  name  of  Prazidiecp,  and  were  worshipped 
ondn  the  figurę  of  heada  of  animala. 

Prajdph&nes  (Upa^c^dt^c),  a  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher,  was  a  native  either  of  Mytilene  (Ciem.  Alex.  i, 
3(J5,  ed.  Potter)  or  of  Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv,  665).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  about  B.C.  822 
(Proclus,  i,  In  Timawn;  Tzetzes,  Ad  Hesiod,  Op.  et 
IHu,  1).  He  subseąuently  opened  a  school  himself,  in 
which  EpicuruB  is  said  to  ha^e  been  one  of  his  pupila 
(Diog.  Laert.  x,  13).  Pnuciphanes  paid  especial  atten- 
tion  to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hencc  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  science 
of  grammar  (Ciem.  AIex.  /.  c;  Bekker,  Anecdoła,  ii, 
229,  where  Upa^i^vovc  should  be  read  instead  of 
'E7c^avovc).  The  writings  of  Praxiphanes  appear  to 
have  been  numeroos,  but  have  no  special  interest  to- 
day.  See  Prellcr,  Dięputatio  de  Prariphtme  Ptripa- 
tftico  iaier  caUiqui$$imoa  grammcUicos  nobili  (Dorpat, 
1842)^Smith,  Dicf.  o/Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Pray,  GEORosa,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  noted  as  a 
historian,  was  bom  at  Presburg  in  1724.  In  1740  he 
eniered  tbe  Socicty  of  Jesus,  Uught  in  sereral  of  their 


schools,  and  became,  after  the  auppression  of  his  order, 
historiographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  con- 
serrator  of  the  library  of  Buda.  In  1790  he  obtained  a 
canonry  at  Grosswardein.  He  died  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  Pray  wrote,  Atmalet  reterea  i/un- 
nortim,  Avaronim  ti  Uvmgarorum  ad  cmnum  Ckriat. 
M DXC  VI I  dedudi  (Yienna,  1701,  fol.,  foUowcd  by  Sup- 
pUmoUa^  ibid.  1775,  fol.): — Armales  regum  Hungaria 
ad  amutm  Chr.  MDLXIV  deducti  (ibid.  1764-70,  5  pts. 
fol.) : — De  sacra  dextera  divi  Stephani  IIungaritB  rtgis 
(ibid.  1771, 4to)-. — De  Ladislao  Nungaria  rege  (Pesth, 
1774, 4to) : — De  Salomone  rege  et  Emerico  duce  Hunga- 
ria (ibid.  1774,  4to)  : — Specimen  hierarchia  Nungarica, 
compledens  seriem  chronologicam  archiepiecopomm  et 
epiecoporum  Hungaria^  cum  diocesium  ddineatume  (Prea- 
burg,  1778, 4to) : — Index  Ubrorum  rariorum  bibliotheca 
universitati$  Budensis  (Buda,  1780-81,  2  pts.  8vo):  — 
Uidoria  regum  Hungaria,  cum  notiiiit  ad  cognotcenĘilum 
rełerem  regni  ttatwn  (ibid.  1800-1,  3  pta.  8vo).— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  a.  v.  See  Horanyi,  Memoria 
IIungarorum^YoLiii;  iMCAfGelehrtesOesiei-reich;  Boter- 
mund,  aupplement  to  Jocher,  Gelehrien-Lezikon,  6.  y. 

Prayer.  The  words  generally  used  in  the  O.  T. 
are  nsriF),  tchinnóh  (from  the  root  "ipn,  "to  incline,** 
*'  to  be  gracious,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "  to  entreat  grace 
or  mercy ;"  Sept.  generally,  Utioic ;  Vulg.  deprecatio), 
and  n^Dn,  tephiUah  (from  the  root  bbfi,  "to  judge," 
whence  iu  Hithp.  "to  seek  judgment ;"  Sept.  irpotmjxii ; 
Yulg.  oratuji).  The  latter  is  also  nsed  to  ezpresa  interces- 
sory  prayer.  The  two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  ob- 
jects  sought  in  prayer,  viz.  the  prevalenoe  of  right  and 
tmth,  and  the  gift  of  mercy.  A  very  frcquent  formuła 
for  prayer  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  phrase  nin-j  n^śz  K^JĘ, 
to  cali  ypon  the  name  of  Jehorak.  The  usual  Greek 
term  is  tvxofŁai,  which  originally  signitied  only  a  wi*h ; 
but  SiofŁOŁ,  to  beg  (properly  to  tcant),  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression  for  prayer. 

I.  Scriptural  History  ofthe  Subject.— \.  That  prayer 
was  coeval  with  the  fallen  race  we  cannot  doubt,  and  it 
was  in  all  probability  associated  with  the  iirst  sacrifice. 
The  first  definite  ac(X)unt  of  its  public  obaerrance  occurs 
in  the  remarkable  expre8<!ion  recorded  iu  the  lifetime 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth :  "  Then  bcgan  men  to  cali 
upon  tbe  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  26).  From  that 
time  a  life  of  prayer  evident]y  marked  the  distinction 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  The  habit  was 
maintained  in  the  choeen  family  of  Abraham,  as  is  evi- 
dent  from  frequent  instances  iu  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew  patriarchs.  Bfoses,  however,  gave  no  specilic 
oommands  with  reference  to  thb  part  of  religious  ser- 
vice  (corop.  Spanheim,  Ad  Cattimach.  Pallad,  p.  189; 
Creuzer,  SgmboL  i,  164  8q.),  and  prayer  was  not  by  law 
interwovcn  with  the  public  worship  of  God  among  the 
Hebrews  (but  comp.  Deut.  xxvi,  10, 13,  and  the  pra3'er 
of  atonement  offered  by  the  high-priest,  Lev.  xvi,  21). 
We  do  not  know  whether,  before  the  exile,  prayer  was 
customarily  joiiied  with  sacrificial  offerings  (Iliady  i, 
450  8q.;  Odys.  xiv,  423;  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  57 ;  Curtius, 
iv,  13, 15 ;  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxviii,  3 ;  see  lamblich,  Myster. 
V,  26).  Yet,  at  least  in  moming  and  evening  worship, 
those  prcsent  perhape  joined  in  prayer,  either  silently 
or  with  united  yoices  (see  Lukę  i,  10).  About  the  time 
of  tbe  exile  our  records  begin  of  the  custom  of  the  Le- 
vites  reciting  prayers  and  leading  others  (i  Chroń. 
xxiii,  30;  comp.  Neh.  xi,  17;  Berach,  xxvi,  1;  see 
Otho,  Arer.  Rab,  p.  164).  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  public  prayer  occurs  in  1  Kinga  viii.  22.  We  see 
that  prayer  as  a  religious  exercise,  in  the  oiiter  court  of 
the  sanctuary,  though  not  expre6sly  commanded,  was 
yet  supposed  and  expected.  (Psa.  cxli,  2;  Rev.  viii,  3, 
4,  seem  to  indicate  that  incenae  was  a  symbol  of  prayer; 
but  see  Bahr,  Symbolik,  i,  461  8q.)  As  private  dero- 
tion  prayer  was  always  in  generał  use  (corop.  Isa.  i,  15 ; 
Credner,  On  Joel,  p.  192,  supposes  from  Joel  ii,  16,  and 
Matt.  xviii,  3 ;  xix,  14 ;  Psa.  viii,  3,  that  especial  virtue 
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was  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Innocent  children ;  but 
wiŁhout  ground).  After  the  tiroe  of  the  exile  prayer 
came  gradually  to  be  viewed  as  a  meritorious  work,  an 
opus  opercUunK  Prayer  and  fasting  were  considered  the 
two  great  diyisions  of  personal  piety  (Tob.  xii,  9 ;  Ju- 
dith  iv,  12).  It  was  customary  to  offer  prayer  before 
every  great  undertaking  (Judith  xiii,  7;  comp.  Acta 
ix,  40;  //ia</,ix,172;  xxiv,  308;  Fyih&g.  Carmen  Aur, 
4S) ;  as  in  war  before  a  battle  (1  Mace.  v,  33;  xi,  71 ;  2 
Mace.  XV,  26 ;  comp.  viii.  29).  Three  times  a  day  was 
prayer  repeated  (Dan,  vi,  11 ;  comp.  Psa.  lv,  18;  Tan- 
chuniy  ix,  4,  in  Schottgen,  Hor,  Ilebr.  i,  419):  namely, 
at  the  third  hour  (9  A.M.,  Acts  ii,  15,  the  time  of  the 
moming  sacrifice  in  the  Tempie) ;  at  mid-day,  the  8ixth 
hour  (12  M.,  X,  9);  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  ninth 
hour  (3  P.M.,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  in  the 
Tempie;  comp.  Dan.  ix,  21;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4,  3; 
see  also  Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  80 ;  Thilo,  Apocr.  i,  352 :  Schott^ 
gen,  Op,  cU,  p.  418  sq.;  Wetstein,  ii,  471).  Compare 
the  three  or  four  fold  repetition  of  songa  of  praise  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  each  day  (Porphyr.  A  bstin,  iv,  8).  The 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  well  known  to  have  daily  hours 
of  prayer.  It  was  usual,  too,  before  and  afler  eating  to 
utter  a  form  of  prayer  or  thanks  (MatL  xv,  36 ;  John 
vi,  11;  Acts  xxvii,  35;  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  481;  Porphyr. 
Abttinen,  iv,  12;  see  Kuinol,  Dt  precum  antę  et  poH 
cibum  ap,  Judaos  et  Christ,  /aciendarum  genere,  anti- 
guitatef  etc  [Lips.  1764]}.  The  Pharisees  and  Essenes 
especially  ascribed  great  iroportance  to  prayer.  The 
forraer,  indeed,  madę  a  display  of  this  form  of  devotion 
(Matt.  vi,  5),  and  humored  their  own  conceit  by  mak- 
ing  their  prayers  very  long.  See  Phabiseb.  Perma- 
nent  forros  of  prayer  were  already  customary  in  the 
time  ol  Christ  (Lukę  xi,  1),  perhaps  chiefly  the  same 
which  are  oontained  in  the  Mishna,  Berachotk  (comp. 
Pirke  Abothf  ii,  18).  The  Lord's  Prayer,  too,  has  sev- 
eral,  though  not  very  important,  agreeroents  with  the 
forms  in  the  Talmud  (see  Schottgen,  i,  160  8q.;  Yi- 
tringa.  De  Synag,  Yet.  p.  962 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rab,  p.  539 ; 
Tholuck,  Bergpredigfj  p.  387  sq.).  Private  prayer  was 
practiced  by  the  Israelites  chiefly  in  retired  chambers 
in  their  houses  (Matt.  vi,  6),  especially  in  the  "  upper 
room"  (Dan.  vi,  U  ;  Judith  viii,  5;  Tob.  iii,  12;  Acts  i, 
13 ;  X,  9),  and  on  the  roof.  If  in  the  open  air,  an  emi- 
nence  was  sought  for  (MatL  xiv,  23;  Mark  vi,  46; 
Lukę  vi,  12;  corop.  1  Kinga  xviii,  42).  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  fondest  of  going  to  the  court  of  the 
Tempie  (Lukę  xviii,  10;  Acts  iii,  1 ;  comp.  Isa.  lvi,  7; 
see  Amob.  A  dr,  Geni,  vi,  4;  Lakemacher,  Antig,  Gr, 
Sacr,  p.  425).  He,  however,  who  was  surprised  by  the 
hour  of  prayer  in  the  street  stood  there  and  said  his 
prayer  on  the  spot  In  every  case  the  face  was  tumcd 
towards  the  holy  hill  of  the  Tempie  (Dan.  vi,  U;  2 
Chroń,  vi,  34;  3  Esdr.  iv,  58;  Mishna,  Berach,  iv,  5), 
but  by  the  Samaritans  to  Gerizim.  In  the  court  of  the 
Tempie  the  face  was  tumed  to  the  Tempie  itself  (1 
Kinga  viii,  38),  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Psa.  v,  8 ;  see 
Thilo,  Apocr,  i,  20).  Thus  the  Jews  praying  then  faced 
the  west,  while  the  modem  Jews  in  Europę  and  Amer- 
ica face  the  east  in  prayer.  It  was  an  early  custom 
among  Christ ians.  too,  to  tum  the  face  towards  the  east 
in  praying  (Origen,  /łom,  5.  in  A'um.,  in  Op.  ii,  284 ;  Ciem. 
Alex.  Stront,  vii,  724;  comp.  Tertul.  Apol,  xvi).  The 
Mohammedans  tum  the  face  towanls  Mecca  (Rosen- 
mUUer,  Morgenl,  iv,  361).  The  usual  posturę  in  prayer 
was  standintf  (1  Sara.  i,  26;  1  Kings  viii,  22;  Dan.  ix, 
20;  Matt,  vi,  5;  Mark  xi,  25;  Lukc  xviii,  11:  comp. 
//wi</,  xxiv,  306  8q. ;  Martial,  xii,  77, 2 ;  Al  Koran,  v,  8 ; 
Mishna,  Berach,  v,  1 ;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  481 ;  Wetstein,  i, 
321).  But  in  earnest  devotion,  bending  the  knee,  or 
actuai  kneeling,  was  practiced  (2  Chroń,  vi,  13 ;  1  Kings 
viii,  54;  Esdr.  ix,  5;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Lukę  xxii,  41;  Acts 
ix,  40),  or  the  b<Hlv  was  even  thrown  to  the  ground 
((ren.  xxiv,  26 ;  Neh.  viii,  6;  Judith  ix,  1 ;  Matt.  xxvi, 
89).  The  hands  before  prayer  must  be  madę  clcan. 
Says  the  Mishna,  He  that  prays  with  unclean  hands 
commits  deadly  sin  {Sohar  Deut.  f.  101,  427;  comp.  1 


Tim.  ii,  8 ;  Odys,  ii,  261 ;  Ciem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv,  531 ; 
Chrysost.  Hom,  43,  in  1  Cor.).  The  hands  were  tbcn, 
iu  standing,  often  lifled  up  towards  heaven  (1  Kings 
viii,  22 ;  Neh.  viii,  7 ;  Lam.  ii,  19 ;  iii,  41 ;  Psa.  xxviti,  *2; 
cxxxiv,  2;  2  Mace  iii,  20;  1  Tim.  ii,  8;  Philo,  Opp.  ii 
481,  534;  Jliad,  i,  450;  Yirgil,  jEn.  i,  93;  Horacc,  (WL 
iii,  23,  1;  Plutarch,  Alex,  p.  682;  Aristotle,  Mund,ri\ 
Senece,  Kp,  41 ;  Wetstein,  ii,  323 ;  Doughtiei  Analect.  '\\ 
135) ;  sometimes  were  spread  out  (Isa.  i,  15;  Ezra  ix,  5); 
and  in  humble  prayers  of  penitence  were  laid  meeklyon 
the  breasf ,  or  sometimes  the  breast  was  strack  with  thcm 
(Lukę  xviii,  13).  A  posturę  peciiliar  to  prayer  wu 
dropping  the  head  upon  the  breast  (Psa.  xxxv,  13),  or 
between  the  knees  (1  Kings  xviii,  42).  This  was  done 
in  great  sorrow.  The  former  is  still  customary  among 
the  Mohammedans  (see  the  figs.  in  Reland^s  De  Relig. 
Muh,  p.  87).  See  Attitudes.  £xtcn8ive  treattses 
on  the  kinds  of  prayer,  and  their  order  and  conducŁ,  sre 
given  in  the  Mishna  (treatise  Berachotk)  and  the  douUe 
Gemara  (in  German  by  Rabę  [Halle,  1777];  see  also 
Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  537  eą.).  One  species  of  prayer 
was  intercession.  Almost  infallible  virŁue  was  ascribed 
to  it  when  offered  by  a  holy  person  (see  James  v,  16; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii,  12,  6 ;  Gen.  xx,  7, 
17 ;  Exod.  xxxii,  11  sq. ;  1  Kings  xvii,  20  8q. ;  Josephus, 
-4frf.xiv,2,l;  2Cor.i,ll;  1  Tim.  ii,  1  są. ;  Phil.i,19). 
Hence  it  was  comraon  to  reąuest  the  pravers  of  othen 
(1  Thess.  V,  25;  2  Thess.  ui,  1;  Heb.  xiii,  18;  comfw 
Deyling,  Obserr,  ii,  587  sq.).  See  Jonath.  On  Gen.  ari, 
27 ;  and  esp.  Suicer,  Obserr.  Sacr,  p.  149  8q. ;  Schroder, 
Diss,  de  Precib,  Ilebraorum  [Marb.  1717] ;  Saabert,  De. 
Precibus  Iłeb,;  and  Poleman,  De  ri/u  pracandi  ret. 
ll^,f  both  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  vol.  xxi;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
par,  p.  322  są. ;  Baur,  Gottesd,  Ver/,  i,  857  są. ;  Rehro, 
Historia  Precum  Biblica  (Gótting.  1814);  Hartmano, 
Verbind,  d,  A,u,  N,  T,  p.  236  są.,  286  są. ;  and  on  tbe 
wholc  subject,  Brover,  de  Niedek,  De  popułor,  rei.  et 
recent.  Adoiatiomb.  (Amsterd.  1713).  The  Homeńe 
prayers  are  trcated  in  Naegelsbach*s  Ilomer,  TheoL  p.  185 
są. — Winer.     See  Proseuciir  ;  Sykagogue. 

2.  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  pcrpetual  use  in 
the  O.  T.  Ls  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi,  5-15,  connected  witb 
the  offering  of  tithes  and  first-fmits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer.  acknowl- 
edgment  of  God'8  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prsyer  for 
futurę  blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
threefold  blessing  of  Numb.  vi,  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in 
a  precatory  form ;  and  the  short  prayers  of  ]!^Io6cs(\un)b. 
X,  35,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the 
former  of  which  was  the  germ  of  tbe  68Łh  Psalm. 

Indeed,  the  forros  given,  evidently  with  a  vieir  (o 
prc8ervation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  ot 
songs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  although  ther 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  throngh  tbe  his- 
torical  books  we  have  the  Song  of  Mnses  taught  to  tbe 
children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  1-48) ;  his  less  impor- 
tant songs  after  the  paasage  of  the  Ked  Sca  (£xod.  xr, 
1-19)  and  at  the  sprtnging  out  of  the  water  (Numb.  xxi, 
17, 18) ;  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Bank  (Judg.  v);  the 
Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10  (the  effect  of  which 
is  seen  by  reference  to  the  Magnificat) ;  and  tbe  Song 
of  David  (Psa.  xviii),  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxiL  But 
after  David*8  time  the  exi8tence  and  use  of  the  Psalms. 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  prophetic  lx>oks,  and  oftbe 
prayers  which  they  contain,  must  bave  teoded  to  iix 
this  psalmie  character  on  aU  Jewish  prayer.  The  eflect 
is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of  Hezekiah'8  prayers  io  i 
Kings  xix,  1S^19;  Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  the  two  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tempie  (1  Kings  viii,  23-53)  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-pricst  and  his  collcagues  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
ix,  5-38).  The  former  is  a  prayer  for  God*s  presenct 
with  his  people  in  time  of  national  defeat  (ver.  33, 34\ 
famine  or  pestilcnce  (ver.  35-87),  war  (ver.  44, 45),  sod 
captivity  (ver.  46-50),  and  with  each  individual  .lew 
and  stranger  (ver,  41-43)  who  may  woi^hip  in  tbe  Tętn- 
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ple.  The  Utter  containa  a  recital  of  all  God*8  blessings 
to  the  children  of  Łirael  from  Abraham  to  the  captivity, 
a  confession  of  their  continual  siua,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion  of  themaelyes  to  the  covenant  It  is  elear  that 
both  are  likely  to  have  exerciaed  a  strong  littirgical  in- 
fluence, and  accordingiy  we  find  that  the  public  prayer 
in  the  Tempie,  already  leferred  to,  had  in  our  Lord^s 
time  grown  into  a  kind  of  liturgy.  Before  and  during 
the  sacrifice  there  was  a  prayer  that  God  would  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  love  and  fear  him ;  then  a  repeating 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the  passages  written 
on  their  phylacteries  [aee  Frontlkts]  ;  next,  three  or 
fuur  prayers  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
bleasingfrom  Numb.  vi,  24-26,  "The  Lord  bless  thee," 
etc,  closed  this  seryice.  AfterwardJi,  at  the  oflering  of 
the  meat-offering,  there  followed  the  singing  of  paahns, 
regularly  fixed  for  each  day  of  the  week,  or  specially 
appointed  for  the  great  festirals  (see  Bingham,  bk.  xiii, 
eh.  y,  §  4).  A  somewhat  simUar  liturgy  formed  a  regu- 
Ur  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a 
regular  rotniater,  aa  the  leader  of  prayer  p*iaHr7  ^"^^P? 
Ugatus  eoieńoe) ,  and  public  prayer,  as  well  as  privale, 
was  the  special  object  of  the  Proseuch«.  It  appears, 
also,  from  the  ąaestion  of  the  disciples  in  Lukę  xi,  1, 
and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of 
the  day  gave  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples, 
as  the  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of 
their  leaming.     See  Forms  of  Prayer. 

AU  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord*8 
Prayer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  his  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer  recorded  by  St.  John 
(eh.  xvii),  the  beginning  of  his  great  work  of  intercession. 
The  (irst  is  the  oomprehensiye  type  of  the  simplest  and 
most  uniyenal  prayer;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for 
ipectal  blessings  of  thia  life,  while  it  limits  them  by 
perfect  ^ignation  to6od's  will;  the  Ust,  dwelling  as  it 
does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorification  of  God,  and  the 
comroauion  of  man  with  him,  as  the  one  object  of  prayer 
and  life,  is  the  type  of  the  highesfc  and  most  spiritual 
devotion.  The  Łord's  Prayer  has  giyen  the  form  and 
tonę  of  all  ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  as 
its  leading  principlea,  simpliclty  and  confidence  in  our 
Fatber,  oommnnity  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and  prac- 
tical  reference  to  oiir  own  life ;  it  has  shown,  as  its  true 
objects,  firsŁ  the  glory  of  God,  and  next  the  needs  of 
man.  To  the  interoessory  prayer  we  may  tracę  up  its 
transcendental  element,  its  desire  of  that  communion 
through  loye  with  the  naturę  of  God  which  is  the  se- 
<^i  of  all  iudividual  holiness  and  of  all  commuuity  with 
men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  moro  distincŁly 
traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
iii,  U-21;  Kom.  xyi,  26-27;  PhiL  i,  8-11;  Gol.  i,  9-15; 
Heb.  xiii,  20, 21 ;  1  Pet  y,  10. 11,  etc.)  than  in  those  re- 
corded in  the  Acta.  The  public  prayer,  which  from  the 
beginning  became  the  principle  of  life  and  unity  in  the 
Church  (see  Acte  ii,  42;  and  comp.  i,  24,  25;  iy,  24-30; 
vi,  6;  xił,  5;  xiii,  2,  3;  xyi,  25;  xx,  3(5;  xxi,  6), 
probftbly  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form  and 
"tyle  from  the  prayers  of  the  synagognes.  The  only 
form  givcn  (besidesthe  yery  short  one  of  Acta  i,  24, 26), 
direlling  as  it  does  (Acts  i"y,  24-80)  on  the  Scriptures 
of  Ihc  O.  T.  in  their  application  to  our  Lord,  sceros  to 
mark  this  connection.  It  was  probably  by  degrees  that 
ihcy  assumed  the  distinctiyely  Christian  character. 

3«  In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and  gran  ted  by  God, 
ve  obsenre,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to  the  period 
of  his  dbpensation  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  patri- 
Krchal  period  they  haye  the  simple  and  childlike  tonę 
of  domestio  snpplication  for  the  simple  and  apparently 
tnvial  incidents  of  domestic  life.,  Such  are  the  prayers 
of  Abraham  for  children  (Gen.  xy,  2,  8) ;  for  Ishmael 
(xvii,  18);  of  Isaac  for  Rebekah  (xxy,  21);  of  Abra- 
Mm'8  ser\-ant  in  Meaopotemia  (xxiy,  12-14) ;  althoiigh 
Ktnaetimes  they  take  a  widcr  rangę  in  intercession,  as 
with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  23-32),  and  for 


i  Abimelech  (xx,  7, 17).  In  the  Mosaic  period  they  aa« 
sumę  a  morę  solemn  tonę  and  a  national  bearing,  chiefly 
that  of  direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people,  as  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xi,  2;  xii,  13;  xxi,  7);  by  Samuel  (i 
Sam.  yii,  6;  xii,  19,  23);  by  Dayid  (2  Sam.  xxiy,  17, 
18);  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kinga  xix,  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2 
Kings  xix,  4;  2  Chroń,  xxxii,  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix, 
20,  21):  or  of  prayer  for  national  yictory,  as  by  Asa  (2 
Chroń.  xiy,  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chroń,  xx,  6-12). 
Morę  rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  12) ;  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  Kings  xx,  2) ;  the  intercession  of  Samuel  fur 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xy,  11, 86),  etc.  A  special  class  are  those 
which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power,  as  by  Moses  (Exod.  yiii,  12,  80;  xv,  25);  by 
Klijah  at  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xyii,  20)  and  Carmel  (1 
Kings  xyiii,  36,  87) ;  by  Elisha  at  Shunem  (2  Kings  iv, 
33)  and  Dothan  (yi,  17,  18);  by  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xx, 
11);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha  (Acts  ix,  40);  by  the 
elders  of  the  Church  (James  y,  14-16).  In  the  New 
Testament  they  haye  a  morę  directly  spiritual  bearing, 
such  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and 
grace  (Acts  iy,  24-80) ;  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Samar- 
itan  conyerts  (viii,  16);  of  Comelius  for  guidance  (x,  4, 
81);  of  the  Church  of  St,  Peter  (xii,  5);  of  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi  (xvi,  26) ;  of  St  Paul  against  the  thom  in  the 
flesh  answered,  although  not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii,  7-9), 
etc.  It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
encourage  all  prayer,  morę  especially  intercession,  in  all 
relations  and  for  all  righteous  objects.  —  Smith.  See 
LoKD'a  Prayer. 

II.  Christian  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. — 1.  Prayer  is  a 
reąuest  or  petition  for  mercies;  or  it  is  *'an  ofTering-up 
of  our  desires  to  God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  with  con- 
fession  of  our  slns,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
merciesk"  Nothing  can  be  morę  rational  or  consistent 
than  the  exercise  of  this  duty.  It  is  a  divine  injunc- 
tion  that  men  should  alwa3'S  pray,  and  not  faint  (Lukę 
xyiii,  1).  It  is  highly  properwe  should  acknowledge 
the  obligations  we  are  uuder  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
supplicatc  his  throne  for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need 
of.  It  is  essential  to  our  peace  and  felicity,  and  is  the 
happy  means  of  our  carr}'ing  on  and  enjoying  fellowship 
with  God.  It  has  an  influence  on  our  tempers  and  con- 
duct,  and  evinces  our  subjection  and  obedience  to  God. 

2.  The  object  of  prayer  is  God  alone,  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Mediator.  All  supplications,  therefore,  to 
saints  or  angels  are  not  only  liseless,  but  blasphemous. 
Ali  worship  of  the  creature,  however  exalted  that  creat- 
ure  is,  is  idulatr}',  and  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  sacred 
law  of  God.  Nor  are  we  to  pray  to  the  Trinity  as  three 
distinct  Gods;  for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  be  addressod  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Scripture 
(2  Cor.  xiii,  14 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  16,  17),  yct  neyer  as  three 
Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  directly  to  the  doctrine  of 
polytheism:  the  morę  ordinary  modę  the  Scripture 
pointa  out  is  to  address  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities  (Eph. 
ii,  18;  Rom.  viii,  26). 

3.  As  to  the  naturę  of  this  duty,  it  must  be  obsenrcd 
that  it  does  not  conslst  in  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  the 
posturę  of  the  body,  the  use  of  a  form,  or  the  merę  ex- 
tem|iorary  use  of  words,  nor,  properly  speaking,  in  any- 
thing  of  an  exterior  naturę ;  but  simply  the  oflfering  up 
of  our  desires  to  God  (Matt.  xy,  8).  (See  the  deflnition 
aboye.)  It  has  generally  been  divided  into  adoration, 
by  which  we  express  our  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  (Dan.  iv,  34,  35) ;  con/essioit,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  unworthiness  (1  John  i,  9) ;  suppli- 
całionj  by  which  we  pray  for  pardon,  grace,  or  any 
blessing  we  want  (Matt.  vii,  7) ;  irUercession,  by  which 
we  pray  for  others  (James  y,  16) ;  and  thanksgińnff,  by 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  (>od  (Phil.  iv,  6). 
To  these  some  add  intocationy  a  making  mention  of 
one  or  raore  of  the  names  of  God ;  pleadin^,  argiiing  our 
case  with  God  in  a  humblc  and  fer^-cnt  manner;  rJedi- 
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ecUum,  OT  surrendenng  ounelyes  to  Gotl;  deprecoium, 
by  which  we  de»ire  that  eviU  may  be  arertcd;  hUttwg^ 
in  which  we  expre8s  our  joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for 
his  roercies ;  but  as  all  these  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  fint  live  parts  of  prayer,  tbey  need  uot  be  insisted 
on. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  pra}'er  are,  (1.)  Ejaculatory^ 
by  which  the  mind  is  directeii  to  God  on  any  emergen- 
cy.  It  is  deńved  from  the  word  tjaculor,  to  dart  or 
sboot  out  sutldenly,  and  is  therefore  appropriated  to  de- 
scribe  this  kind  of  prayer,  which  is  madę  up  of  short 
■entences,  spontaneously  springing  from  the  mind.  The 
Seriptures  afford  us  many  iustances  ofejaculatory  pray- 
er  (Exod.  xiv,  15 ;  1  Sara.  i,  13 ;  Rom.  vii,  24,  25 ;  Gen. 
xliii,  29;  Judges  xvi,  28;  Lukę  xxiii,  42,  43).  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  excellences  of  this  kind  of  prayer 
that  it  can  be  practiced  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ; 
in  the  public  ordinanoes  of  reltgion ;  in  all  our  ordinary 
and  extrBordinary  undertakings ;  in  times  of  affliction, 
temptation,  and  danger;  in  seasons  of  aocial  inter- 
course;  in  worldly  business;  in  travelling;  in  sickness 
and  pain.  In  fact,  everything  around  us,  and  every 
event  that  transpires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  ejacula- 
iion.  Ił  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  onr  practice,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  species  of  devotion  that 
can  receiye  no  impediment  from  any  extemal  circiira- 
stances,  that  it  bas  a  tendency  to  support  the  mind,  and 
kecp  it  in  a  happy  frame ;  fortifies  us  against  the  temp- 
tations  of  the  world;  eleyates  our  affections  to  God; 
directs  the  mind  into  a  spiritual  channel;  and  bas  a 
tendency  to  excite  trust  and  dependenoe  on  Diyine 
Proyidence. 

(2.)  Secret  or  closet  prayer  is  another  kind  of  prayer 
to  which  we  should  attcnd.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
roanncr  in  which  Christ  recommended  it  (Matt.  vi,  6). 
He  himself  set  us  an  example  of  it  (Lukę  vi,  12) ;  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  saints  in  every  age  (Gen. 
xxviii,  xxxii;  Dao.  vi,  10;  Acta  x,  9).  There  are 
some  particular  occasions  when  this  duty  may  be  prac- 
ticed to  advantage,  as  when  we  are  entering  into  any 
important  situation;  undertaking  anything  of  conse- 
quence;  before  we  go  into  the  world;  when  calamlties 
surround  us  (Isa.  xxvi,  20) ;  or  when  ease  and  prosper- 
ity attend  us.  As  closet  prayer  is  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  peace,  defend  us  from  our  spiritual  enemies,  ex- 
cite  us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our  real  happiness,  we 
ahould  be  watchful  lest  the  stupidity  of  our  framc,  the 
intrusion  of  company,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  insinua- 
tions  of  Satan,  or  the  indnlgence  of  sensual  pbjccts,  pre- 
vent  us  from  the  constant  exercise  of  this  necessary  and 
important  duty. 

(3.)  FamUy  prayer  is  also  another  part  not  to  be  neg- 
lected.  It  is  true  there  is  no  absolute  command  for  this 
in  God*8  Word ;  yet,  from  hints,  allusions,  and  exam- 
ples  we  may  leam  that  it  was  the  practice  of  ancicnt 
aaints  —  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  19),  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20),  Solomon  (Prov.  xxii,  6),  Job  (i,  4, 5),  Joshua  (xxiv, 
15).  (See  also  Eph.  vi,  4 ;  Prov.  vi,  20 ;  Jer.  x,  25 ;  Acts 
X,  2,  30;  xvi,  15.)  Family  prayer,  indeed,  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  charactcr  of  a  truć  Christian,  but  it  is 
surely  no  honor  to  heads  of  faroilies  to  have  it  said  that 
thcy  have  no  religton  in  their  houses.  If  we  consider 
what  a  blessing  it  is  likeiy  to  prove  to  our  children  and 
our  domestics ;  what  comfurt  it  must  affonl  to  ourselyes ; 
of  what  utility  it  may  prove  to  the  oommunity  at  large; 
how  it  sanctifies  domestic  comforts  and  crosses ;  and  what 
a  tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  decency,  sobriety, 
and  religion  in  generał,  we  must  at  once  see  the  propri- 
ety  of  attcnding  to  it.  The  objection  often  madę  to 
family  prayer  is  want  of  time ;  but  this  is  a  very  friv- 
olous  excuse,  sińce  the  time  allotted  for  this  purpose 
need  be  but  short,  and  mav  easilv  be  redeemed  from 
sleep  or  business.  Others  say  they  have  no  gifts; 
where  this  is  the  caae,  a  form  may  soon  be  procured  and 
used,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  gifts  increasc 
by  exerci8e,  and  no  roan  can  properl}'  decide  unless  he 
make  repeated  trials.     Others  are  detcired  through 


shame,  or  the  fear  of  man :  in  answer  to  such,  we  n- 
fer  them  to  the  dedarations  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  x,  37, 
38 ;  Mark  viii,  88).  As  to  the  aeason  for  family  prayer, 
every  family  must  deterroine  for  itself ;  bat  before  break- 
fasŁ  every  morning,  and  before  supper  at  night,  seemi 
I  most  proper :  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentr 
miuutes  mav  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time. 

(4.)  Social  prayer  ia  another  kind  Christiana  are 
called  upon  to  attend  to.  U  is  denominated  social  bc- 
cause  it  is  offered  by  a  society  of  Christijuts  in  their  col- 
lective  capacity,  oonvened  for  that  particuUr  purfiosp. 
either  on  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  occasions  nr 
at  Btated  and  regular  scasona.  Special  prayer-meetiB(::s 
are  such  as  are  held  at  the  mecting  and  parting  of  inti- 
mate  friends,  especially  churches  and  roinisters :  wbeo 
the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  deadncss  and  bar- 
renness;  when  ministers  are  sick,  or  taken  away  by 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and  distress,  etc 
Stated  meetings  for  social  prayer  are  such  as  are  beld 
weekly  in  some  places  which  have  a  special  regard  to 
the  State  of  the  nation  and  churches ;  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  weekly  meet- 
ings held  in  most  of  the  congregations,  which  have  a 
morę  particular  reference  to  their  own  churches,  minis- 
ters, the  sick,  feeble,  and  weak  of  the  flock.  Christiaia 
are  greatly  encouraged  to  this  kind  of  prayer  from  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  (Matt.  xviii,  20),  the  beoe> 
fit  of  mutual  suppUcations,  from  the  example  of  the  moet 
eminent  primitive  saints  (MaL  iii,  16;  Acta  xii,  12),  the 
answers  given  to  prayer  (Acts  xii,  1-12 ;  Josh.  x ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  etc),  and  the  signal  blessing  they  are  to  the 
churches  (Pliil.  i,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  11).  These  meetings 
should  be  attended  with  regularity;  thow  who  enpige 
should  study  simplicity,  brevity,  Seripture  langusfre, 
seriousness  of  spirit,  and  everything  that  bas  a  tendeocy 
to  edification.  We  now  come,  lastly,  to  take  notice  of 
'  public  prayer,  or  that  in  which  the  whole  ocHigr^tioo 
'  is  engaged,  either  in  repeating  a  set  form  or  acquiefici»g 
I  with  the  prayer  of  the  minister  who  leads  their  tlero- 
Łiona.  This  is  both  an  ancient  and  important  part  of 
religious  exerci8e ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarcha]  wor- 
ship  (Gen.  iv,  56);  it  waa  also  carried  on  by  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xxix,  43;  I^uke  i,  10).  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Temple-service  (Isa.  lvi,  7;  1  Kings  viii,  59).  Jews 
Christ  recommended  it  both  by  his  example  and  in- 
struction  (Matt.  xviii,  20;  Lukę  iv,  16).  The  disciples 
also  attended  to  it  (Acta  ii,  41,  42),  and  the  Scripturea 
in  many  places  countenance  it  (Exod.  xx,  24;  Psa.  lxiii, 
1,  2;  lxxxiv,  11;  xxvii,  4).  See  Wilkins,  Henry, 
Watts,  On  Prayrr;  Townsend,  Nwe  Sermona  on  Praj/fr; 
Paley,  Morał  Philoaophtf^  ii,  31 ;  Mather,  Sfudni  a^ 
Piutorj  p.  87 ;  Wollaston,  RtUgion  of  Natttre,  p.  12^ 
123 ;  Hannah  Morc,  On  Educalion,  voI.  ii,  eh.  i ;  Ikiroir, 
Works,  vol.  i,  ser.  6;  Smith,  System  o/ Pnij*  r;  Scamp, 
Sermon  on  Famiiy  Religum;  Walford,  On  Pnffer.— 
Hender8on*8  Buck.     See  Worship. 

III.  PhUotophical  IHfficuUies* — 1.  Seripture  does  not 
give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  roystery  which 
attaches  to  prayer.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  its 
real  efficacy  arises  chie6y  from  two  sources :  from  the 
belief  that  man  lives  under  generał  laws,  which  io  lU 
cases  must  be  fulfilled  unaltcrably;  and  the  oppośog 
belief  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  dc8tinv,  and  need 
pray  for  no  extemal  blessing.  The  first  difficulty  is 
even  increasctl  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal  God  for  the  sense  of  an  impersonal  destiny;  siR<« 
not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God  seem  to  renikr 
prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and  love,  giving  firedy 
to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him,  appear  to  make  it  need' 
less. 

The  difBculty  is  familiar  to  all  philosnphy,  theforroer 

element  being  far  the  morę  important :  the  logical  in- 

ference  frum  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute  ui=eleasiie« 

of  prayer.     Rut  the  universal  instiiict  of  pn^^tf,  beinj; 

I  too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  generally  exacted  o  a 

!  compromise  the  use  of  prayer  i\x  good  in  the  abstrad 

!  (the  ^  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano");  a  compromiK  tlte- 
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oreticallr  liable  to  the  same  (Itfficulties,  but  wbolesorae 
in  ita  practical  effecL  A  far  more  dangerous  coropro- 
misę  was  that  adopted  by  some  philosophers,  rathcr 
than  by  mankind  at  large,  wbich  separated  intenial 
spińtual  giowŁb  froiio  the  external  circumstances  that 
^tve  scope  thereto,  and  clairaed  the  fomier  as  belongitig 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  lattcr  to  be  gifcs  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer. 

The  most  obviou8  escape  from  these  difficulties  is  to 
fali  back  on  the  merę  8ubjective  ęffect  of  prayer,  and  to 
suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  produce  on  the  mind 
that  oonsciousnefls  of  dependence  which  leads  to  faith, 
and  that  sense  of  God'8  protection  and  mercy  which 
fosters  love.  These  being  the  condttions  of  receiving, 
or  at  least  of  rightiy  entering  into,  God's  blessings,  it  is 
thought  that  in  its  encouragement  of  them  the  entire 
use  and  effieacy  of  prayer  consist. 

Now,  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spiritaal  in- 
fluence, it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does 
not  80  entirely  solv*e  that  part  of  the  roystery  which  de- 
pends  on  the  naturę  of  God.  It  places  it  clearly  befure 
us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those  doctrines  on 
which  the  diflSculty  turns.  The  reference  of  all  events 
and  actiuns  to  the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all 
blessings  to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of 
all  its  parts,  historicał,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  generał  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  applica- 
tion  to  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
**  Hearenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of  bef(»re  we  ask  him**  is  not  oidy  enunciated  in  plain 
terma  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all  times  implied  in  the 
very  form  and  naturę  of  all  Scriptural  prayers;  and, 
nioreorer,  the  ignorance  of  man,  w  ho  '*  knows  not  what 
to  pray  for  as  he  ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the 
divine  guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal 
eamestncss.  Tet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  ita  subjective  effect 
assertefl,  but  its  real  objecti^e  effieacy,  as  a  means  ap- 
pointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is  both  implied 
and  exprM8ed  in  the  plainest  terms.  As  we  are  bidden 
to  pray  for  generał  spiritual  blessinga — in  which  instance 
it  migbt  seem  as  if  prayer  were  simply  a  means  of  pre- 
paring  the  heart,  and  so  making  it  capable  of  receiving 
them — so  also  are  we  encouraged  to  ask  special  bless- 
ings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and 
thus  only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  eqnally  special  and  conHdent,  in  trust  that  an 
effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly  be  subjecttve 
to  ouTselrea,  will  be  granted  to  our  prayers.  The  com- 
mand  is  enforced  by  direct  proraises,  such  as  that  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (l^fatt.  vii,  7,  8),  of  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensire  character;  by  the  example  of 
all  saints  and  of  our  Lord  himself ;  and  by  historicał 
records  of  such  effect  as  granted  to  prayer  again  and 
again. 

Thus,  as  usuał  in  the  case  of  such  raysteries,  the  two 
apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  because  thcy 
are  needfcd  to  man*s  conception  of  his  relation  to  God ; 
their  reconcilement  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fulły  re- 
realed;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  inscnitable 
mystery  which  attends  the  conception  of  any  free  action 
of  man  as  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  the  generał 
laws  of  God'8  unchangeabłe  will. 

At  the  same  time  itis  clearly  implied  that  such  a  rec- 
oncilement exist8,  and  that  all  the  apparently  isolated 
and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit  in  prayer  are 
in  flome  way  perfectly  snbordinated  to  the  one  supremę 
will  of  (Jod,  8o  as  to  form  a  part  of  his  scheroe  of  prov- 
idence.  This  foliowa  from  the  condition,  expre8sed  or 
understood  in  every  prayer,  **  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  It  18  seen  in  the  distinction  betwcen  the  grant- 
ing  of  our  petitions  (which  is  not  absołuteły  promised) 
and  the  oertain  answer  of  blessing  to  all  faithfuł  prayer; 
a  dUtinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Paurs  prayer 
agalnst  the  "  thom  in  the  flesb,"  and  of  our  Lord*8  own 
agony  in  Oetłuemane.    It  Is  dbtinctly  enunciated  by 


John  (1  John  v,  14, 15) :  "If  we  ask  anything  accord' 
ing  to  his  tcUł,  he  heareth  us;  and  ifwe  know  that  he 
hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  consequent  gifl  of  the  Hoły  Spirit.  All  tnie  and 
prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  offered  *Mn  the  name  of 
Christ"  (John  xiv,  13;  xv,  16;  xvi,  28-27),  that  is,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  atonement,  but  also  in  depen- 
dence on  his  intercession ;  which  is  therefore  as  a  cen- 
tral influence,  acting  on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  off 
whatever  in  them  is  evił,  and  give  effieacy  to  all  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  wilL  So  also  is  it  said  of 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Hoły  Ghost  on  each  in- 
dividual  mind,  that  while  "we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,'*  the  indwełłing  "  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  accoł-ding  to  the  toiU  of  GodT  (Rom.  viii,  26,  27). 
Herę,  as  probabły  in  all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the 
Hoły  Spirit  on  the  bouI  is  to  free  agents  what  the  laws 
of  naturę  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power 
which  harmonizes  free  individual  action  with  the  unt- 
versał  will  of  God.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore, 
like  all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resoIved  into  that  great  cen- 
tral myster}'  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of  man  with 
God  in  the  incamation  uf  ChrisL  Beyoud  this  we  can- 
not go. — Smith.    See  Proyidence. 

2.  The  discussion  provoked  by  Prof.Tyndall*s  so-called 
"  Prayer-test"  (q.  v.)  bas  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
ąuestion,  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  expect  the  divine  in- 
terference  with  the  ordinarv  course  of  naturę  in  answer 
to  prayer?  The  question  practically  resolves  itsełf  into 
another  and  simpler  one,  Have  miracles  ceased  in  the 
present  age  of  the  Church  ?  This  latter  is  properly  a 
ąuestion  off  ad;  and  it  is  very  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  modem  instances  of  miracłe- 
working  are  too  few  and  uncertain  to  warrant  any  other 
concłusion.  AU  those  who  of  łatę  years  have  come  for- 
ward  with  cłaims  to  the  power  have  sooner  or  later 
proved  themselves  miserable  pretenders,  and  hence  the 
worłd  has  justły  abandoned  all  hope  in  this  direction. 
Whether  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  intendcd 
to  be  only  a  temporary  grant  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
whether  therefore  it  need  have  been  łost  out  of  the 
Church,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  For  aught 
we  can  see,  there  is  no  limit  set  in  the  N.  T.  for  its  po»- 
session  and  excrcise,  save  the  implied  one  of  its  nece»- 
sity ;  and  whether  this  condition  has  yet  wbolly  passed 
away  admits  of  grave  doubt,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  largc  portions  of  the  earth  are  yet  unchristian- 
ized.  But  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  argue  this  ab- 
stract  ąuestion.  Unless  we  can  bring  recent  and  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  miracles  wroiight  pubłicly  and 
indubitably,  few,  if  any,  will  believe  that  we  have  now 
the  right  to  look  for  them.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  really 
the  settled  and  universal  convicŁion  of  Christian  people 
of  the  present  day — of  Protestanta  at  least  Hence  to 
Prof.  Tyndairs  challenge  that  we  should  test  the  effi- 
eacy of  prayer  by  a  miraculous  answer,  we  simply  reply 
that  we  do  not  expect  any  such  thing,  nor  do  we  feel 
oursełves  authorizcd  to  pray  for  it  This  is  not  now 
the  legitimate  scope  or  province  of  Christian  prayer. 

We  are  wełl  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  well-at- 
tested  and  indeed  not  infrequent  facts  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed  to  in  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  vestiges  of 
this  power  as  still  extant  in  the  Church.  Most  striking, 
perhaps,  among  these  occurrences  are  the  remarkable 
cases  of  recovery  from  an  apparently  incurnble  sickness, 
some  of  which  have  transpirod  within  the  knowledge  of 
almost  every  one.  These  have  sometimes  taken  place 
in  a  very  marked  manner*in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
fricnds  and  congregations.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
the  effieacy  of  prayer  in  such  cases,  or  to  say  a  word 
that  would  discourage  prayer  in  other  like  cases.  But 
nonę  of  these  cases — ^we  roean  those  of  which  we  have 
sufficient  details  and  fuli  authentication — at  all  come  up 
to  the  idea  and  definition  of  a  proper  miracle.   They  all 
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lack  at  least  Łhree  of  the  eoential  circamstances  of  Mich 
an  eveiit:  Ist.  Thej  are  not  obyious,  palpable,  direct, 
and  insuiitaneous  revenal8  of  the  esublinhed  laws  of 
naturę.  Many  persona  have  been  raised  from  a  seeming 
bed  of  death  as  Iow  as  any  of  tbese,  when  all  hopes  and 
nieans  of  restoration  had  beea  aLandoned,  and  yet  no 
one  thought  of  a  miracie;  perhaps  no  one  had  even 
prayed  fur  recoveiy.  The  cases  are  not  clearly  super- 
aaturaL  2d.  These  cores  are  not  effected  by  any  indi- 
TJdual  consciously  and  arowedly  autborized  to  ezercise 
the  divine  power  in  the  case.  In  a  miracie  there  niust 
be  no  roiagiYing,  no  hesitation,  no  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  He  must  positively 
know  and  explicirly  assert  that  he  is  'Hhe  finger  of 
God  ;**  otherwise  hU  act  becomes  the  most  bhwphemous 
assumption.  3d.  Genuine  miracles  hare  onły  been 
wrought  as  an  ocuhir  demonstration  of  the  oommisaiou 
of  a  dtvine  messenger  or  teacher;  they  have  in  all  in- 
stances  been  resorted  to  solely  in  personal  attestation  of 
aacred  truth.  No  new  doctrine  or  fresh  communication 
from  Heaven  purports  to  be  madę  in  coimection  with 
the  remarkable  cases  uuder  consideration.  The  cures 
are  besought  as  a  personal  favor,  out  of  regard  for  pri- 
vate  fceling  or  public  usefulness.  But  theae  were  not 
the  rootives  which  induced  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  to 
work  miracles.  They  simply  wrought  them  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Just  here,  if  anywhere,  may 
doubtless  be  disoorered  the  reason  why  miracles  have 
not  been  perpetualed.  There  rcmains  no  longer  any 
fresh  reveIation  of  God*8  will  to  man ;  no  new  dlspensa- 
tion  or  evcn  agencies  are  to  be  established  on  the  divine 
part;  and  therefore  no  such  special  credentials  are  is- 
aued  from  the  court  of  heaven.  Its  ambassadors  have 
only  the  oommon  seai  of  the  Gospel — the  fruits  of  their 
ministiy. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  disposes  of  all  the  other 
apecial  provideiices  often  cited  in  proof  of  a  divine  in- 
tervention  in  answer  to  praycr.  These  likewise  are  not 
miracles,  nor  are  tlicy  comroonly  so  regarded.  There 
is,  however,  tbus  much  of  yaluable  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion of  their  pertinency  here,  namely,  that  they  are 
really  and  purposely  interferences  of  Ciod  on  behalf  of 
those  interested,  and  at  the  request  of  the  pctitioners. 
That  Go<i  is  able  to  introduce  hiroself  at  any  and  every 
point  in  mundane  Affairs,  whether  great  or  smali,  is  one 
of  the  clearcst  doctrincs  of  the  Bibie ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  ncc- 
essary  supposition  in  any  religion.  But  that  he  is  able 
to  do  this  without  disturbiiig  the  order  usually  styled 
"  the  laws  of  naturę"  is  with  equal  certainty  his  prerog- 
atLve  as  Creator  and  Preseryer  of  alL  To  argue  other- 
wise  is  either  to  dethrone  him  from  the  dominion  of  the 
univerac,  or  to  confound  goycmment  with  rcrolution. 
Providence  is  not  miraculous;  it  may  be  special,  or  eveii 
extraordinarv,  but  it  is  not  therefore  out  of  or  contrarv 
to  Hxed  rule.  Just  here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  specious 
reasoning  iii  Buahneirs  Naturę  and  the  Supematural, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  rirtually  does  away  with  all 
miracie  by  reduciug  it  to  an  imagiuary,  higher,  and 
hitherto  unknowu  law  of  divine  establishment,  called 
"  mural,"  so  as  to  sare  it  from  the  odium  of  conflict  with 
naturę.  A  miracie,  by  its  very  definition,  must  be  a 
superaedure — or  a  teraporary  yiolation,  if  you  pleaae — 
of  a  wcU-known  and  tixed  law  of  naturę.  It  is  upon 
preci»ely  this  point  that  its  whole  signiticancc  depends. 
Eliminate  thiił  element,  and  you  destroy  its  entire  morał 
forcc.  That  the  laws  of  physical  naturę  are  adminis- 
tered  in  ultimate  subseryience  to  those  of  the  morał 
universe  is  the  economy  approved  no  less  by  reason 
than  by  Scripture.  But  these  must  not  be  merged  the 
one  in  the  other,  even  if  they  should  be  imagined  in 
any  case  to  collide.  Especially  must  we  not  assume  the 
intruHion  of  a  superior  morał  law  into  the  domain  of 
naturę,  supplanting  it  in  that  sphere,  and  so  divesting 
a  miracie  uf  its  real  miraculousness.  When  God  works 
a  miracie  he  sets  aside,  we  must  suppose,  a  certain  law 
"  serics  of  laws  of  naturę  for  the  time  being,  and  iu 


that  particular  respcct,  by  rirtue  of  his  own  supen.ir 
right  as  creator.  It  is  not  merely  the  spootaoeous  su- 
penrention  of  a  mightier  countenrailing  law  up  to  thac 
time  held  in  abeyauce  fur  such  ooDJanctiooa.  The  lat- 
ter  assumption  is  only  an  inaidioila  form  of  modero  ra- 
tionalism,  which  would  fain,  at  all  hazard,  dive»t  the 
miracles  of  the  Bibie  of  their  supematural  charsctcr. 
We  must  nerer  foiget  that  a  miracie  is  a  physical  lact. 
but  one  in  its  veiy  naturę  atuiormal  fn>m  a  sdentidc 
point  of  view. 

Nor  do  we  oreilook  the  argument  deriyed  from  th« 
morał  change  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regener- 
ation  and  sanctiHcation.  These  are  often  claimcd  as 
miracles  of  grace.  That  they  are  supematural,  in  tbe 
sense  of  being  wrought  by  a  power  beyond  and  superior 
to  human  naturę,  is  certainly  tnie;  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  specially,  or  eren  immediately,  the  work  of 
God  does  not  prore  them  to  be  properly  miraculous. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  respect  they  are  mert-ly 
analogous  to  any  act  of  particular  divine  provid<'nce, 
and  in  like  manner  they  lack  all  the  esaential  charac- 
teristics  of  a  miracie,  namely,  a  point-blank  ccnitndio 
tion  of  natural  law,  the  authoritatire  behest  of  an  oper- 
ator, and  a  morał  truth  to  be  sanctioned.  They  are 
answers  to  prayer  which  await  the  divine  pleasnre,  oa 
the  performance  of  certain  wełł-known  and  uniTersally 
fixed  conditions.  They  are  in  no  sense  special  or  aibi- 
trary.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  fully  under  tbe 
dominion  of  law,  and  can  be  counted  upon  with  the 
most  invariable  certainty.  They  are  as  surę  to  foUow 
the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed  means  as  any  other 
effect  is  to  flow  from  its  appropriate  cauae.  Inderd,  all 
tłie  healthful  and  łcgitimate  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
normal  and  in  the  regular  linę  of  our  own  mental  action 
(John  iii,  8).  £ven  the  afllatus  of  inspiration  is  no  ex- 
ception  to  this  rule  (1  Cor.  xiy,  32).  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  reyułution  at  con- 
yersion  places  it  altogether  outside  the  category  of  mi- 
raculous eyents.  These  latter  always  haye  reference. 
morc  or  less  intimately,  to  the  realm  of  physacs;  they 
appeal  to  the  senses;  they  must  be  siisceptible  of  ocu- 
lar,  audible,  tangibłe  proof.  This  is  their  onły  security 
against  imposition  or  self-<lełu8ion.  If  in  any  case,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  miraculous  *'gi(^  of  unknown 
tongues'*  in  Iłie  early  Church,  and  the  expulsion  ordse- 
moiis  from  the  possessed,  they  haye  their  seat  in  tbe 
mind,  yet  they  exhibit  pałpałile  eyidences  through  tbe 
orgaiis  and  acta  of  the  body,  namely,  the  language  of 
the  endowed,  and  the  rational  bchayior  of  the  di^posr 
sessed.  In  short,  miracles  are  materiał  eyidences  of  a 
supematural  authority. 

In  the  diflcussion  of  this  whole  question  we  would  do 
well  to  see  what  Scripture  says  on  the  subjecL  Tbcrc 
is  a  large  class  of  pa^sages,  chiefly  in  the  wonis  of  mir 
I»rd  Jesus  himself,  which  seem  to  give  the  Ł>eliever  the 
broadest  priyilege  in  this  respect.  For  example,  be 
said  to  his  disciples  on  one  occasion,  **If  ye  haye  fatth 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  sa^'  unto  this  moun- 
tain,  Remoye  hcncc  to  yonder  place;  and  it  &hall  rc- 
moye:  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you^'  (Matt. 
xyii,  20) ;  and  on  anotlier  occasion  he  told  them,  *'  If  ye 
have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  aUo  if  ye  shall  My 
unto  this  roountain,  Be  thou  remoyed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  it  shaU  be  done ;  and  all  things  what9oev- 
er  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer.  belieying,  ye  shall  receive"' 
(Matu  x\i,  21,  22).  Elscwhere  he  adds  another  antdi- 
tion  to  this  grant:  '' Whatsoeyer  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
the  Sun.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it"  (John  xiy,  13,  14) ;  aiid  again, "  \Vhatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  giye  it  yuu" 
(xyi,  23).  The  furce  of  these  declaratious  is  usually 
parried,  as  to  the  ąuestion  under  consideration.  by  (be 
explanation  that  they  were  addreseed  to  the  apoi^tlcs  as 
such,  and  intendcd  to  apply  in  their  fuli  sense  only  to 
them  in  their  official  capacity,  or  at  furthest  oidy  to 
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Christian  Łeachere  in  Łhe  apostolic  age.  IŁ  is  Łrae  tbere 
is  noŁhing  in  Łhe  language  ŁhaŁ  Łhus  limits  Łhem,  buŁ  it 
is  claimed  Łhat  the  fact  of  Łhe  ccBsation  of  the  miracle- 
working  power  prove8  that  such  was  the  intcntion  of 
the  Grantor.  We  suggest  the  query  whether  this  very 
interpretation  has  not  clipped  the  wings  of  that  faith 
upon  which  ihe  believer  is  here  aulhorized  to  soar  into 
the  higher  region  of  Christian  privilege.  For  aught 
that  legitimaŁely  appears  Ło  the  coiUrary,  if  the  granŁ 
has  been  revoked,  iŁ  has  becu  preoisely  and  solely  in 
conaeąuence  of  unbelief  in  these  identical  promises. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  point  of  fact,  we  repeat,  few 
if  any  sanę  and  orthodox  Christians  nowadays  profess 
to  h«ve  the  reqtiisite  faith  to  venture  upon  such  acts ; 
and  therefore  the  question  is  narrowed  down,  whether 
rightiy  or  wrongly,  to  the  commouplace  sphere  of  non- 
miraculous  subjects  of  prayer. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  however,  that  ap- 
pears to  bave  escaped  Łhe  generał  aŁtention  of  writers 
and  speakers  on  this  topie,  but  which  is,  as  it  seems  to 
u^  peculiarly  apposite,  if  not  concUisive  of  the  whole 
ground  of  controYersy.  It  is  as  foUows  in  the  ordinary 
Knglish  rersion:  "The  effcctual  ferrent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much^*  (James  v,'16).  The  con- 
text  shows  ŁhaŁ  Łhis  language  bears  most  appropriaŁely 
on  the  ^ints  we  have  been  discussing.  The  apostle 
had  just  been  speaking  of  the  prayer  of  the  united 
Church  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  assuring  them  that  these 
would  be  efficacious;  and  he  goes  on  immcdiately  to 
spcak  of  the  roiracle- worki ng  prayers  of  Elias,  taktng 
care  to  observe  Łhat  this  noted  prophet  was  after  all 
only  ""  a  man  subjecŁ  to  like  passious  as  we  are,"  and 
Lence  obriously  inferring  that  prayer  was  still  as  avail- 
able  as  it  had  been  in  his  case.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
inon  rendering  of  the  passage  b&  above  has  confused,  if 
not  wbolly  perverted,  its  real  meaning.  As  it  no  w 
Bfands,  it  contains  a  palpable  tautology,  for  "ej/ecłual 
prayer,"  of  course,  "avatleth  much."  and  the  epithet 
**  fervent*'  likewise  thus  becomes  superfluous,  as  well  as 
the  qualii!cation  *'of  a  righteous  man."  The  single 
(jreek  word  translated  by  "  efTectual  fervcnŁ"  {lvepyov' 
fiiyoc)  literally  means  imcrought.  The  only  question 
aroong  interpretera  is  whether  it  may  not  be  reflexive 
(middle  roice),  and  thus  signify  inworkinff  itself,  that 
is,  operative  or  effectire.  This  was  evidently  the  view 
of  our  authorized  translatora,  and  they  have  been  ful- 
lowed  by  many  scholars,  including  Robinson  (Lericon 
of  the  N,  T.)  and  Alford  (Greek  Test,\  the  latter  of 
whom  renders  the  passage  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
word9,  '*  The  supplication  of  the  righteous  man  araileth 
much  in  its  working,"  that  is,  as  he  explains  it  from 
Iluther,  *'The  prayer  of  the  righteous  can  do  much  in 
its  energy."  But  this  leayes  the  tautology  aboiit  the 
same.  Lange*8  notę  (Commentatyj  ad  loc.)*  after  re- 
Tiewinjc  the  other  instances  of  the  nse  of  the  word  in 
the  N,  T.,  approaches  the  true  idea, "  The  fiill  tension  of 
the  praying  spiiit  under  its  absolute  yielding  Ło  the  di- 
yine  impulse;"  but  Momberfs  gloss  (in  the  American 
edition),  "  Absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,"  com- 
pletely  neutralizes  its  meaning.  The  passice  sense  of 
the  participle  is  Tequiied  by  its  grammatical  form,  and 
is  JusŁiiied  by  every  passage  where  this  form  occurs: 
e.  g.  sinfiil  paasions  are  inwrought  (Rom.  vii,  5) ;  salva- 
Łion  is  inwrought  by  endurance  (2  Cor.  i,  6) ;  death  is 
inwroaf^ht  (2  Cor,  iv,  12) ;  faiŁh  is  inwrought  by  love 
(GaL  V,  6) ;  God's  power  is  inwroughŁ  (Eph.  iii,  20,  pre- 
oisely parallel  wiŁh  our  text,  as  also  in  Gol.  i,  29),  and 
similarly  his  word  (1  Tbess.  ii,  13),  and  on  the  other 
band  tho  *'mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7).  The 
thought  of  the  apostle  James,  therefore,  is,  as  Michaelis 
(after  the  Greek  fathers)  interprets,  that  the  saint's 
prayer  prevails  when  its  eaniestness  is  divinely  inspired. 
To  this  sense  the  illustration  of  Eiijah  is  mosŁ  apt,  as  we 
may  see  by  referring  espccially  to  the  history  a]lude<l 
to  (1  Kinga  xviii,  42-45).  The  scenę  is  graphically 
described  by  Stanley  (fAdures  on  Jetpuh  Jliatory^  2d 
icrłcs,  p.  337,  Amer.  ed.),  but  as  usual  he  misscs  the 


spiritual  import.  The  seren-times  bent  form  of  the 
prophet,  with  his  head  betwecn  his  knees,  was  not  mere« 
ly  '*  the  Ortentai  attitude  of  entire  abstraction ;"  it  de- 
noŁed  the  intcnse  struggie  of  his  soul  after  the  boon 
which  Jehorah  inwardly  urged  him  to  crave.  It  was 
an  agony  of  prayer  that  would  not  be  denied,  similar, 
though  less  exhaustive,  to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
garden,  which  we  learn  (Heb.  v,  7)  was  effectual  as  to 
its  main  object  (Lukę  xxii,  43).  Anothcr  examplc  of 
the  same  energized  prayer  for  which  Eiijah  is  adduced 
by  the  apostle  occurs  earlier  in  the  account  of  the  rais- 
ing  to  life  of  the  son  of  the  widów  of  Zerephath,  where 
the  praying  prophet  '^stretched  hiraself  upon  the  child 
three  times"  (1  Kings  xvii,  21),  as  if  he  would  infuse 
his  own  ardent  soul  into  the  Itfelcss  form  (compare  the 
morę  detailed  narrative  in  the  parallel  case  of  Elisha  and 
the  Shunammite's  son,  2  Kings  iv,  34).  He  has  had  a 
very  shallow  experience  of  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  (2 
Cor.  iii,  10,  the  passage  haying  reference  to  this  very 
poinŁ)  who  has  noŁ  felt  "  the  Spirit  itself  making  intcr- 
cession  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered"  (Rom. 
viii,  2G).  At  such  tiraes  the  veil  between  the  natural 
and  the  miraculous  becomes  thin  indeed.  See  Cocker^ 
Theism  (N.  Y.  1876,  12mo);  Dawson,  Naturę  and  ihe 
Bibie,  p.  59,  G6 ;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hut,  of  Free  Thouffhf,  p. 
395 ;  BlacktcooćTs  Magazine,  -June,  1867,  p.  680 ;  Meth, 
Quar,  Ret,  Oct.  1854,  p.  526 ;  Neic-Englander,  Oct.  1873, 
art.  i ;  Ch.  Monthly,  J  une,  1 866,  p.  330 ;  Ijmd,  Quar,  Her. 
Oct.  1854,  p.  32;  Presb.  Rev,  April,  1870;  Bapt,  Quar, 
Oct.  1878,  art.  iv ;  BrU.  and  For.  Ev.  Quar.  Rev,  Oct. 
1873,  art.  iii ;  TheoL  Medium,  Jan.  1874,  art.  iii ;  BOA^ 
Sacra,  Jan.  1870,  p.  199;  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  Contemp. 
Rev.  July,  Aug.,  Oct.  1872;  South,  Quar,  Rev,  April, 
1875,  art«  iv.    Comp.  Mikacle. 

PRAYER,  Christian  Attitudes  of.  1.  The  first 
Christiana  prayed  ttanding,  with  hands  outstretched 
and  raised  towards  heaven.  Their  face  was  tunied 
towards  the  east.  The  proof  of  this  appears  everywhere 
in  the  primitive  monuments.  The  frescos,  sarcophagi, 
tombstones  (especially  those  of  the  Roman  catacombs), 
the  painted  glasses  which  are  found  there  in  abundance, 
the  old  mosaics  with  which  the  old  basilicas  were  oma* 
mented,  etc,  represent  both  8exe8,  especially  womcn,  in 
that  attitude  (Aringhi,  passim,  and  especially  ii,  285). 
These  figures  are  gcnerally  called  orantes,  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  rich  elegance  of  thcir  garroents ; 
they  wear  long  tunics  or  dalinatics  with  wide  folding 
8leeves,  tńmmed  with  embroideries  and  purple  borders; 
they  are  adomed  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  jew- 
elry  (Bottari,  tab.  19,  153).  These  spleiidid  garmenta 
might  at  first  secm  in  contradiction  with  the  well-known 
modesty  of  the  women  of  the  carly  Church ;  but  in  thus 
adoming  tłicir  image  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  not  to 
show  what  they  had  been  in  lifc,  biit  what  glory  sur- 
rounded  them  in  hcaven.  In  the  sepulturesof  allkinds, 
the  orante,  generally  standing  between  two  Łrees — the 
eroblem  of  Paradise — was  the  symbol  of  the  soul  who 
had  become  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  was 
admitted  to  the  celestial  banquet.  This  explatns  the 
magnificence  of  the  garment  of  St.  Priscilla,  rcpresented 
as  an  orante  in  Łhe  ccmetery  of  her  name  (Perret,  Cuta" 
combes,  vol.  iii.  Łab.  3).  Thus  we  find  St.  Praxedis,  in 
a  beautiful  Roman  mosaic,  covcrcd  from  head  to  fooŁ 
with  precious  stoncs  (Ciarapini,  Vet,  Monum.  vol.  ii,  tab. 
47).  In  a  celebrated  vision  Su  Agnes  had  appeareii  to 
her  parents,  a  weck  after  her  martyrdom,  clothed  in 
precious  robes,  and,  to  use  the  BoUandtsts*  expressiun, 
auro  textis  ofcladibut  induta,  This  text  bccame  the 
type  of  most  of  the  images  of  the  young  martyr:  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  is  a  gilded  glass,  published 
by  Boldetti  {Cemeł,  tab.  8,  lig.  3,  p.  104).  Several  of 
these  female  ornnte$,  who  were  probably  noble  Roman 
matrons,  as  if  fatigued  by  a  prolonged  prayer,  have 
their  arms  supported  by  men,  who,  by  their  garments, 
must  be  supposed  Ło  be  8ervanŁs  (Bosio,  p.  389,  405; 
Aringhi,  ii,  17),  which  reminds  us  of  Moses  supporŁed 
by  Aaron  and  liur  in  a  similar  manner  (Exod.  xvii,  12), 
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We  know  Łhis  cujtom  not  only  by  the  picturca,  but  also 
by  the  written  muntitnents  uf  Christian  anttqiuty.  The 
Christiana,  says  Tertullian  {ApoL  xxx),  while  prayin^, 
raise  thelr  eyes  to  heavcn,  stretch  out  their  hainls, 
because  thcy  are  Innocent ;  they  pray  bareheaded,  be- 
cause  we  have  not  to  blush — "  Illuc  suspicientea  (in  cgp- 
lum)  Christian!  nianibus  expansis,  quia  innocuis,  capite 
nudo,  quia  non  erubesciraus."  To  pray  witb  uplifted 
hands  is  an  attitude  natural  in  the  man  who  addresses 
hiroself  to  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  supplicatory  posturę  which 
is  found  in  all  nations,  even  pagan,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  where  we  meet  it  in  funerary  monumenta; 
among  the  Etruscans  there  are  in  the  Musco  Campana 
two  statucs  of  Chiusi  in  tcrra-cotta,  which  have  the 
arros  raised  in  that  way ;  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
by  the  reverse  of  a  number  of  imperial  medals,  especial- 
\y  those  of  Trebonianus  Gallus,  the  praying  Hgure  is 
accompanied  with  the  legend  "  PietAs  Augg."  (Mionnet, 
Rartti  de*  MidaUUs  Romaine*^  ii,  13).  But  Tertullian 
remarks  that  the  attitude  aa  well  as  intention  of  the 
faithful  was  ąuite  different  from  those  of  the  pagans. 
*^  As  to  us,"  says  this  father, "  we  do  not  content  ourselres 
with  raising  our  hands,  we  stretch  thera  in  memory  of 
the  passion  of  our  Lord."  They  mcant  to  imitate  the 
posturę  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  did  sevcral  martyra  at 
their  execulion,  for  instance,  St.  Montanus,  disciple  of 
St.  CyprianuH  (Kuinart,  p.  235),  and  SS.  Fructuosus,  Au- 
gurius,  and  Eulogius  (Usuard.  xii,  Kai.  Febr.) :  "  Mani- 
bus  tu  modli m  crucis  cxpansis  orantes."  Sereral  other 
fathers  gavc  cxpre8sion  to  the  same  idea.  It  is  there- 
fore  easy  t  >  tell  the  Christian  oranłes  from  simiłar  pagan 
pictures.  The  lattcr  raise  their  hands  vertically,  the 
curve  of  the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle,  while  the 
arms  of  the  Christians  are  almost  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion.  Tertullian  {De  OraU  xiii)  dcscribes  this  difference 
most  minutely,  to  rcmove  all  idea  of  idolatrous  imita- 
tion :  *'  We  do  not  raise  our  hands  with  ostentation,  but 
with  modcsty,  with  moderation."  Now,  the  priest  alone 
obserycs  at  mass  thid  rite  of  venerable  antiquity,  which 
has  preser\'ed  iia  primitive  character  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Lyons,  for  there  the  priest  expands  com- 
pletely  his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  while  reciting 
the  oration  which  immediately  precedcs  the  elevation. 
It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
catechumens  prayed  standing  like  the  rest  of  the  eon- 
gregation,  with  this  difTcrence,  that  the  lattcr  held  their 
face  somewhat  ral£>ed  to  hcaven  (Tertull.  Dt  Coron,  iii), 
while  the  former  inclined  slightly  their  heads,  not  hav- 
ing  obtained  yet^  by  baptism,  the  divine  adoption,  the 
title  of  children  of  the  Father  who  is  in  hcaven. 

2.  The  practice  of  standing  erect  in  prayer  was  not 
exclusive,  and  the  tirst  Christians  sometimes  prayed 
knetling.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  Acta  (xxi, 
5) :  " And  we  kneeled  down  on  the  nliorc  and  prayed \* 
and  another  in  the  life  of  St.  James  Major,  whose  knces, 
by  dint  of  prolonged  praying,  łiad  become  as  callous 
as  those  of  a  camel;  and  another,  of  great  cclcbrity,  in 
the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignattus  (Uuinart,  vii, 
10,  ed.  Yeron.).  In  less  ancient  times  this  custoro  be- 
comes  morę  frct^ucnt.  We  know  by  the  tcstimony  of 
Eusebius  {Vit,  Constant,  iv,  21,  61)  that  Constantine 
often  bowed  his  knees  to  offer  his  prayer  to  God.  St. 
Jerome  writes  to  the  virgin  Deractria.**, "  Frequcntly  the 
solicitude  of  thy  soul  prompted  thee  to  bond  thy  knees;" 
and  to  Marcella  (Epuł.  xxiii,  De  a»grot.  Hlesillfle),  "She 
bends  ber  knees  on  the  naked  soii."  It  is  likely  that 
the  ciistom  of  knecling  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians 
from  the  Hebrews.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  that  Solo- 
roon,  while  dedicating  his  Tempie  to  God,  knelt  down 
on  both  knees  (1  Kings  viii,  54),  and  that  Daniel  thrice 
a  day  knelt  down  in  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10).  It  is  said 
also  that  St,  Stephen,  while  suflcring  martyrdom  (Acts 
vii,  59),  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  St, 
Lukę  tcUs  us  that  our  Redeeroer  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  prayed  in  this  humble  posturę  (Lukę  xxii,  41). 
It  is  natura!  that.  in  conformity  with  this  divine  ex- 
amplc,  the  Christians  should  have  adopted  this  way  uf 


praying  as  a  mark  of  affliction,  a  demonstration  of  sad- 
ncsa  and  sorrow.  Thia  b  what  we  are  led  to  condude 
from  these  lines  of  Prudentins,  one  of  the  moat  tnut- 
worthy  interpreters  of  Christian  aiitiquity  (Catkem, 
hymn.  ii,  50) : 

"Te  Yoce,  te  canto  pio 
Kogare  eurvato  g-  nu 
Fleudo  et  caneudo  dlsclmns.'* 

This  is  also  shown  by  the  custom  of  the  primitire 
Church  in  the  liturgical  practice.  The  Church  had  di- 
rected  from  the  earliest  time  that  prayers  should  be  said 
standing  on  Sundays  and  during  the  paschal  period,  iii 
aign  of  joy,  and  kneeling  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  si^ni 
of  penitence.  Thia  rule  waa  already  in  furce  at  the 
time  of  Justin  {Qua3K  ad  oiihodoi.  resp.  115);  it  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  {De  Coron,  milit.  iii),  and 
stated  by  St.  Jerome  in  that  curioua  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul  (jCommmt,  łJjpisf.  ad  Kpht*.  Proccm. ): 
"  St.  Paul  Btayed  at  Ephesus  until  Penteoost,  that  time 
of  joy  and  victory  when  we  bend  not  our  knees,  nor 
bo  w  to  the  ground,  but  when,  resnscitated  by  the  I^urd, 
we  raise  ourselves  to  heayen."  The  same  custom  be- 
came  a  canonic  law  at  the  Council  of  Nic»a  (Can.  ult.). 
It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Pameli  us,  in  bis  notes  on 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian  {De  Coron.  c.  iii,  u.  38),  and 
Suicer  {Thesaur.  eccUs.  a.  v.  yów)  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  thia  roanner  of  praying  comroon  to  the  Jews  and 
Christiana.  We  łiave  no  pictures  at  all  representing 
Christiana  on  their  knees,  włiich  speaks  in  favor  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  oranies  are  images  of  tbe 
glorified  aouL  In  conformity  with  the  apostolic  pre- 
scriptions  the  men  attended  public  prayeia  in  the 
churches  bareheaded  and  the  women  veiled.  In  soroe 
churchea  of  Africathe  yirgins  had  exempted  themseires 
from  this  custom.  Tertullian  recommenda  it  anew  to 
their  observance  in  his  treatise  De  rekmdis  rirginUms, 

We  must  add,  as  a  generał  observation,  that  (he 
fathers  endeavored,  with  all  their  might,  to  exclude  fnnn 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  all  gestures  and  exterior  prac- 
tices  bearing  soroe  strong  featores  of  paganism.  Thus 
Tertullian  {De  Orał,  xii)  blames  sternly  such  Christians 
as,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans,  thought  fit  to  make  their 
prayers  acceptable  to  God  by  putting  down  their  peoulie. 
— Martigny,  Dicf,  Chreł.  s,  v.     Sec  Attitudes. 

Prayer-book.  Since  the  article  on  this  subject  was 
written  (vol.  ii)  the  Church  of  England  has  considered 
the  propriety  of  purging  the  Book  of  Comroon  l^rayer 
of  tho  Athanasian  Creed,  which  the  American  Church 
rejected.  In  the  Irish  Church  (Protestant  Epidctipali. 
recently  disestablished,  the  Athanasian  Crced  is  pur;;cd 
of  the  damnatory  clausea,  and  retained  in  that  niudiried 
form.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Keformcd  Prr»(* 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Prayer -book  ori/;inal)T 
framed  for  the  (American)  Protestant  Episcoi)aI  ('hurch 
waa  madę  the  basis  of  another  Book  of  Comroon  Prayer, 
from  which  all  langnagc  that  seems  to  justify  the  rita- 
alism  of  the  Iligh-Church  party  has  been  carcfuUy  ex- 
punged.  Recent  literaturę  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  Edi/tb,  Rev,  OcL  1874,  art,  vi;  BriL  Quar.hn. 
1875,  p.  144;  Church  Journal  (NT.  Y.),  June  17, 1875; 
Blunt,  Ketf  to  the  KnowUdtfe  and  Use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1869) ;  Contemporary  Ret,  Dec, 
1872,  art.  viu    See  Common  Prayer. 

Prayer  of  Consecration  is  oflTered  in  the  córa* 
munion  service  for  the  elements  8erved  to  the  pcople  a? 
meraorials  of  Chri8t'0  crucifixiou.  In  the  Church  of 
Romę  and  other  ritualislic  bodies,  thia  prayer  is  ac- 
companied with  much  ceremony.  In  other  Christian 
churchea  the  form  preacribed  or  adopted  ia  in  harmo  r 
with  the  grave  occaaion  which  it  commemorates.    ^"^^ 

LORI>'8  SUPPKR. 

Prayer- days.  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  tbe  ser- 
vicc  in  the  Book  of  Common  rraver  ia  intendcd  to  he 
daily;  yet  in  the  United  States  thb  practice  has  nevcr 
come  to  prevai].  Aa  a  substitute  for  this,  and  the  nca^ 
eat  approximation  the  times  will  allow  to  tbe  origin'1 
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osage,  certain  dajs  of  the  week  are  selected  on  which 
moniing  and  cveutng  seryice  i»  publicly  held.  Such 
days  arc  denominated  **  Prayer-days,"  and  are  thus  dia- 
tiiiguished  froni  the  uaiial  **  holydaya.'*  See  the  rubrica 
before  the  order  of  public  baptiam.— Staunton,  EccUń' 
attical  IHctionaryf  p.  540. 

Prayer  for  the  Dead.  See  Dbad,  Phayers  for 
the;  Pcroatory. 

Prayer,  Formuła  of.    See  Forms  of  Prayer. 

Prayer,  Ijord*8,    See  Lord's  Pr.\ybr. 

Prayer  to  Saints.    See  Imyocation. 

Prayer-teat.  This  was  a  propoeal  anonymonaly 
put  rorth  in  the  name  of  adence  in  the  Contemporary 
Reriew  for  Jtdy,  1872,  with  the  atrong  endoraeroent  of 
Prof.  Tyndall,  and  couched  in  the  following  terma : 

"I  osk  tbat  one  aingle  ward  or  borpitnl,  under  the  care 
of  flrat-rate  phyalciana  aud  aarseonc,  coiitainlng  certnin 
nnmbera  of  patienta  afflicted  witb  tboae  diaeaeea  which 
bare  been  beat  atadied,  and  of  which  the  morlalitv  ratea 
are  be»t  kuown,  whetber  the  dlpeaj«e»  Jire  ihoee  which  arc 
trenled  by  medicnl  or  by  aurgical  rcmediea,  ahcmld  be, 
doring  a  period  of  uot  le^a.  aay,  than  tbree  or  tlve  yearv, 
madę  the  objecta  of  apecial  prayer  by  Łhe  whole  body  of 
the  raithful ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  tbnt  time  the  mnrtal- 
Ur  ratea  shonid  be  compared  with  the  pa»t  ratea.  and  alan 
with  tlie  rates  of  other  leading  hoapltala  aimilarly  well 
managed  dnriug  Łhe  aame  period.*' 

This  propoeal  ia  open  to  aeyeral  grave  objcctiona. 

1.  It  ia  fiol  warrcmtfd  by  the  Scripturea  nor  by  the  nat- 
ore  of  prayer.  Neither  religion  nor  acience  ia  under 
any  obligation  to  accept  all  challengea.  No  ayatem  of 
truth  does  that.  The  tnie  man  of  acience  comea  to  nat- 
urę, not  as  a  dictator,  but  aa  the  humbleat  of  leamers. 
He  doea  not  invent  teata  and  demand  that  ahe  ahall  ac- 
cept them ;  he  ingenioualy  linda  out  what  teata  ahe  pro- 
poaes  to  him.  It  ia  hia  oflice,  not  to  alter  nor  to  criticiae, 
but  to  interpret  her  hieroglyphica. 

In  the  aame  apirit  we  muat  atudy  Chriatianity.  The 
Bibie  ia  our  te xt-book.  We  coropare  ita  parta  w ith  each 
other,  and  the  whole  with  human  oonaciouaneaa  and  ex- 
perience.  We  come  to  the  book  aa  leamers.  We  are  to 
accept  and  try  tbe  teata  it  offera,  and  not  to  aet  up  teata 
ofour  own.  It  teachea  a  doctrine  of  prayer;  it  makea 
prayer  to  be  a  real  and  mighty  power— a  power  produc- 
ing  physical  resulta — but  efficient  oniy  under  preacribed 
conditiona.  Theae  conditiona,  ao  far  aa  thcy  relate  to 
the  apc^ial  caae  before  ua,  are  aufBciently  indicated  in 
theae  wonls :  "  The  ferrent,  efTectual  prayer  of  a  right- 
eoos  man  araileth  much ;"  "  the  prayer  of  faith  ahall 
sare  the  aick."  The  promiae  ia  attached  onIy  to  tbe 
eameat,  importunate  aupplication  of  a  righteoua  man, 
oflered  with  fuli  faith  in  (Jod.  The  prayer  propoaed  to 
na  Yacatea  the  easential  conditiona  of  prayer.  It  aima 
not  directlr  at  the  reault  it  aska,  but  indirectir  to  test 
God.  Itaay8,**WiUhe?"  Faith  aays, "  He  will."  The 
thing  it  aeeka  ia  not  really  the  healing  of  the  aick,  but 
'^to  confer  ąuantitatire  preciaion  on  the  action  of  tbe 
napematoral  in  naturę." 

Thia  aort  of  challenge  ia  not  new  in  aubatance,  if  it  is 
in  form.  How  do  the  Scriptures  treat  it?  On  a  cer- 
tain occaaion  a  personage  of  very  acute  intellect  and 
large  int«Uigenoe  conducted  the  perfect  man  to  a  pre- 
cipitous  height,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  claims 
by  casting  himaelf  down,  truating  to  be  borne  up  on 
angela'  wings ;  and  he  q«ioted  Scripture  to  enforce  the 
teat.  The  reply  waa  aimpiy,  **  Tbou  ahalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  When  that  perfect  and  dirine  man 
hung  on  the  erosa  the  miniona  of  the  arch-tempter  pro- 
poaed another  teat^^Let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
croaa,  and  we  will  beliere  in  him :"  but  he  came  not 
ciown.  When  once  a  miracle  was  demanded  of  Jesus  he 
aaid,  "  Yon  have  ahpeady  morę  convincing  proofa  than 
nifficed  for  the  Ninerites  and  for  the  queen  of  Sheba; 
an  evil  and  an  adnlteroua  generation  aeeketh  after  a 
fiffK."  A  lost  apirit,  himself  convinced  at  laat  by  the  re- 
Błstlcn  argument  of  hell-torroent,  prayed  for  the  resur- 
rection  of  a  dead  man  to  convince  his  brothcra,  but  was 
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assured  on  the  highcst  authority,  **  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  propheta,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  roee  from  the  dead." 

2.  The  test  proposed  would  be  nvgatory.  Suppose  it 
were  admissible,  and  that  the  Chriatian  world  ahould 
gladly  accept  it,  and  that  the  reaulta  ahould  be  all  that 
belieyera  could  deaire.  The  hospital  ia  aelected — St. 
Luke'8,  the  west  wing;  one  hundred  patienta  of  the 
kinds  indicated  are  entered.  The  same  surgeona,  phy- 
sicians,  and  nurses  have  charge  of  both  wings;  the  tem- 
peraturę, treatment,  and  diet  are  the  same ;  there  is  per- 
fect scientific  exactness  in  all  the  conditions,  except  that 
the  patients  in  the  west  wing  are  madę  the  aubjocts  of 
daily  prayer  wherever  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  Bibie  is 
offered.  After  three  or  five  years  the  hoftpital  rccords 
are  inspected  and  compared  with  other  recorda,  and  it  is 
found  that  twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent.  morę  recov- 
eries  have  taken  place  in  tbe  wards  which  prayer  has 
oycrshadowed  than,  in  similar  caaca,  anywhere  elac  in 
the  world. 

Now,  what  will  the  aceptical  men  of  acience  say? 
"The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  prayer  isyindicated  forever; 
we  have  found  a  new  force  ?"  Not  at  all.  We  should 
hear  such  suggcstions  as  these :  '*  It  may  be  the  mom- 
ing  sun  is  bad,  or  the  clattcr  of  whcela  and  hoofa  on  the 
arenue  has  injurcd  the  patients  in  the  eaatwing;"  "We 
morę  than  suspect  some  of  the  nurses  and  phyaicians 
in  the  west  wing  have  a  bias  towards  Christianity;" 
"  Probably  some  new  remedy  has  been  secretly  uscd ; 
at  all  erents,  though  there  is  somcthing  mysterious 
about  it,  this  we  know,  nothing  can  contrarcne  the  laws 
of  naturę."  Let  not  such  a  supposition  be  thought  slan- 
derous.  The  prototypoa  of  such  men  were  not  convinced 
by  miracles.  Some  of  the  peraons  who  witiicsscd  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarua  went  about  from  that  verv  day 
to  kill  Jeaua — yes,  and  to  kill  Lazarua  too,lest  the  aigbt 
of  him  might  conyince  othera. 

The  test  proposed  would  be  nngatory  for  another  rea- 
son — prayer  could  not  be  ao  ofTercd.  It  ia  imposi^ible  ao 
to  dam  up  Chriatian  aympathy.  It  would  burst  oyerall 
such  artificial  banks  like  a  spring  fre^hct.  Such  fnrms 
of  prayer  would  be  merę  magical  incantationa,  im)Joua 
ahama,  which  would  either  be  dinncd  ovcr  with  no 
thought  of  their  acope,  or  elae  woidd  parały  ze  the  lipa 
that  uttered  them.  Imagine  the  whole  Church  on  earth 
thua  to  pray,"  Grant,  O  Lord,  thy  spccial  raercy  to  the 
one  hundre<i  aick  peraons  in  the  west  wing  of  St.  Luke*s 
Hospital.  New  York,  U.  S.  of  America."  If  any  influence 
could  moye  the  Church  to  bogiń  a  three  years*  courae 
of  anch  prayer,  long  before  the  time  was  up  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  be  scarching  many  hearts  with  quc8tions 
like  this :  "  Who  taitght  you  so  to  limit  your  petitions?" 
"  Professor  Tyndall."  "  Why  do  you  confine  auch  sup- 
plications  to  one  hundred  of  my  nccdy  millions,  individ- 
uals  towards  whomyou  haye  no  rea^ons  for  Fpecial  aym- 
pathy?" "To  proye  thee,  Lord,  whetber  thou  hearcst 
'  prayers  for  the  sick."  "  If  you  doubt  it,  you  cannot 
offer  such  prayers  acceptably ;  and  if  you  belicvc  it,  why 
test  me  thus  at  the  dictation  of  unbelicvers?  Thou 
ahalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Answers  are  promised  only  to  sinccre,  single-minded 
prayer,  which  looka  simph*  for  the  objcct  it  aaka.  Such 
prayer  must  be  double-roinded — one  cye  resting  faintly 
on  the  hospital,  the  other  intently  ecanning  the  scien- 
tific world.  Under  auch  circnmstancos  faith  would  be 
imposaible;  for  faith  rests  soleły  on  (Jod'8  promiae,  and 
God  haa  nowhere  promised  to  anawcr  any  prayer  oflered 
aa  a  test  of  himaelf. 

8.  Our  finał  objection  to  the  propoaition  before  us  ia 
that  it  proposes  an  unnfceMnry  test.  There  are  allow- 
able  experiments  which  alford  abundant  proof  of  the 
mooted  point.  What  theae  are  must  be  detormined  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  experience  of  praying  men. 
For  a  scientific  atheist,  or  pantheist,  or  deist,  or  merę 
nominał  Christian  to  inaiat  on  other  tests  is  as  unscien- 
tific— we  say  not  as  irrcligioua,  but  as  unscientific— as  it 
woukl  be  for  us  to  say, "  If  clectricity  be  so  powerful  as 
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ycNi  ftssert,  let  it  rtin  alung  Łhi«  hempen  cord  aa  you 
cUim  it  does  along  the  telegraphic  wires,"  or,  *'  Make 
your  magnet  attract  copper."  The  prompt  repl}'  would 
be,  "The  lawa  of  naturę  forbid.*'  Our  reply  w,  «The 
eoonomy  of  grace  furbids." 

We  can  conceive  of  a  atrictly  Bcientific  test  which 
might  have  been  proposed  by  the  author  of  tbia  inad- 
iDisflible,  nugatory  test,  He  mighfc  have  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular  letter  to  ten  thousand  of  the  ablest,  most  expe- 
ńeoced,  and  most  derout  ratnisteia  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  Christiana  in  all  lands,  expUining  his  object,  and 
inviting  careful  answers  to  these  questlons :  How  many 
casea  have  you  ever  known  of  persona  desperately  sick 
who  were  madę  the  subjects  of  fenrent,  importunate 
prayer?  What  were  the  particulars,  and  what  the  re- 
sults  ?  The  candid  and  unbiaaaed  collation  of  the  facts 
BO  obtained  from  witnesses  whose  capacity  and  honesty 
would  give  their  testimony  on  all  other  matters  the 
highest  credit,  might  or  might  not  cast  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  But  it  would  not  convince  unbelieTers,  for 
anbelief  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  morę  than  of  the  intel- 
lect;  and  yery  probably  the  secret  and  unsearchable 
workings  of  the  divine  proridenoe  would  remove  the 
whole  business  beyond  the  rangę  of  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion.  The  scientista  discard  faith,  while  the  Bibie  tells 
us  that  only  by  faith  can  we  know  either  the  person 
or.the  providence  of  God.  A  scientific  test,  in  what- 
ever  pertains  to  the  divine  action,  is  impossible  and 
absurd — a  tnith  that  Christiana  need  to  understand 
scarcely  less  than  sceptics. — Ckrittian  Adcocaie,  See 
Pbayer;  Pboyidekce. 

Freachers,  Local.    See  Local  Preacuers. 

Preaching  is  usually  and  with  literał  correctness 
defined  as  the  act  of  delivering  religious  discoursea. 
But  this  deiiniŁion  faila  to  august  the  most  important 
signiiication  of  the  term.  That  can  only  be  reached  by 
considering  it  as  deaignating  the  objective  idea  of  a 
great  and  peculiar  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ. 
In  this  broad  but  legitimate  sense,  preaching  roeans 
morę  than  an  individual  act  or  series  of  acta.  It  rep- 
resents  an  institution  of  Christiaiiity  which  haa  been  in 
exbtence  some  nineteen  centuries,  and  an  agency  of  re- 
ligious  influence  destined  to  continue  in  action  through- 
out  the  whole  period  of  human  affairs. 

L  The  Proptr  Chamcter  and  Deńtjn  of  Preaching, — 
As  Christ  hiraself  was  the  Dirine  Word  madę  flesh,  so, 
designing  to  employ  human  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  his  kingdom  among  men,  he  madę  a  special  appro- 
priation  of  man's  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech  by 
appointing  it  as  the  primary  and  principal  means  of 
diffusing  God's  word  of  truth  and  message  of  8alvation 
throughout  the  world.  Having  chosen  disciples  from 
among  bis  own  earliest  hearers,  **  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach"  (Mark  iii,  14).  To  those  disci- 
ples he  said,  '^  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak 
ye  in  light:  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  house-tops"  (MatL  x,  27).  As  had  been  fore- 
shadowed  in  prophecy,  so  Cbńst  represented  the  preacłi- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  aa  the  distinguishing  char- 
act^ristic  of  his  kingdom.  The  great  Preacher  himself, 
having  coropleted  his  earthly  roission,  crowned  it  with 
the  ever-binding  command  given  to  his  disciples,  '*  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi,  16).  Christian  preaching,  there- 
fore,  implies  not  only  preachers,  but  hearers.  It  pre- 
supposes  a  pcrsonal  conviction  and  a  deep  sense  of  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  accompanied  by  a  purpose 
to  transfer  his  convictions  to  the  rainds  and  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  Although  preaching  is  designed  to  embody 
an  important  element  of  instruclion,  yet,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted,  it  riaes  in  character  superior  to  lecturing.  ór  any 
of  the  forma  of  didactic  discourse.  It  resembles  the  best 
forms  of  demonstrativc  address,  but  transcends  all  secu- 
lar  oratory  in  the  morał  grandeur  of  its  themes,  and  es- 
pedally  in  its  specific  design  of  enlightening  and  quick- 


ening  the'  conaciencea  of  men  aa  a  meana  of  affeeting 
their  earthly  character  and  their  etemal  destiny. 

II.  Iłistorical  JkcelopmeHt, — Prior  to  Christ,  preach- 
ing was  but  little  incfce  known  among  the  Jews  than 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  to  aome  extenŁ  ao- 
ticipated  by  aereral  of  the  propheta,  the  gieateat  and 
last  of  whom  was  John  the  Baptist ;  but,  from  the  timc 
that  Christ  began  his  public  tntnistry,  preaching  became 
common  and  oonstanL  FoUowing  our  Lord*s  ascenstoii, 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  preaching  was  ele^ated  aod 
yitalized  by  the  gift'of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  gift  of 
tonguea  and  the  manifestation  of  the  tongues  of  fin 
were  alike  designed  to  aid  and  encounge  them  in  their 
work  of  evangelization.  Hence,  whether  in  the  Tempk, 
in  synagc^ues,  or  in  priaona,  they  preached  Christ  and 
him  cnidfied  aa  the  power  of  God  and  the  wiadom  of 
God ;  and,  when  acattered  abroad  by  persecution,  **  the; 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word"  (Acts  viii,  4). 
It  was  thus  that  the  Gospel  became  rapidly  diflbaed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which,  in  an  impcntant 
aense,  represented  *'  all  the  world"  of  that  period. 

It  aeema  aafe  to  believe  that,  had  the  apoetolic  zesl 
and  6delity  in  preaching  been  maintained  without  io- 
terruption,  the  triumpha  of  the  Gospel  would  have  beea 
continuous,  and  perhapa  ere  this  coexten8ive  wilh  the 
habitable  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries  witnesaed  the  introduction  into  the  Church  of 
two  classes  of  influencea  which  had  a  tendency  to  redace 
the  number  of  preachera  and  limit  the  work  and  infla- 
ence  of  preaching.  The  first  was  that  of  asceticisn 
(q.  V.),  which,  by  a  powerful  but  mistaken  impulse,  sent 
into  deaerta  and  cavea,  and  afterwards  into  monasteńes, 
thousands  of  eameat  men,  whose  liyes  were  thus  with- 
drawn  from  evangelical  activity  and  waated  in  penanoes 
and  aelf-torture.  The  second  was  that  of  ceremonialian 
[aee  Cerbmony],  by  which  the  preaching  office  was 
taken  away  from  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the 
greater  part  limited  to  bishopa.  Bingham  states  tbe 
limitation  in  theae  worda: 

"Preaching  nnciently  wna  one  nf  the  chief  offices  of  a 
bi»hop:  insomnch  thnt  in  the  African  chnrches  a  pre«- 
byter  was  never  known  to  preach  before  a  biahop  iu  hit 
cathedral  chnrch  tlll  An8tiu*s  tlme,  and  SU  Anstia  va8 
the  first  presbyter  !u  thnt  part  of  the  world  Ibnl  erer  was 
allowed  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop. .  . .  Ilfai 
tnie,  in  the  Eadtern  chnrches  presbytera  were  ftomerimes 
nllowed  to  prench  In  tbe  great  chnrch  before  tlie  bi^bop; 
bnt  that  was  nt)t  to  discharge  him  of  the  dnty,  for  still  be 
prenched  a  sermon  at  the  same  time  nf^er  theni.  .  . .  in 
the  les^er  chnrches  of  the  city  and  conntry  nbout,  tbis  of- 
lice  was  devolved  njwn  prcsbyiers  as  ihe'blshop>  proper 
asslstnnt^;  nnd  the  dencono,  except  in  the  forcmentloned 
cases  (nf  readiug  the  homilies  nr  tho  fnthens  and  wben 
the  presbyter  was  sick  nr  iufirm),  wero  unt  anthorised  to 
perform  it"  {AiUiq.  Christian  Church^  bk.  xiv,  cb.  iv). 

Not  only  was  preaching  shom  of  its  aggreaaire  power 
by  being  thus  limited  and  subordinated  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  a  growing  ceremonialism,  but  in  aome  places  it 
waa  for  long  perioda  acandalously  neglect«d.    Sioiomen, 
the  hiatorian,  "relates  of  the  Church  of  Romę  in  bis 
time  that  they  had  no  sermons  either  by  the  bishop  or 
any  other."     Some  hare  thought  Sozomen  mistaken; 
but  Cassiodorus,  who  was  a  senator  and  consul  at  Romę, 
quotea  the  aame  out  of  Sozomen  in  hia  Historia  Tri' 
partitOf  without  oorrection,  aod  further  aaya  that  no 
one  can  produce  any  aermons  preached  to  the  people  by 
any  bishop  of  Romę  before  those  of  Leo.     The  rerival 
of  preaching  by  Leo  appears  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary ;  for,  according  to  Siiriua,  a  Roman  writer,  it  was 
afterwards  discontinued  for  five  huudred  years  togecber, 
till  Pius  Quintus,  like  another  Leo,  revived  the  practice. 
Not  merely  at  Romę,  but  through  large  portions  boih 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  chnrches,  preaching,  instead  of 
being  a  constant  custom,  was  rare  and  exceptional  da^ 
ing  the  long  period  between  the  6th  and  16th  centarie& 
It  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  aenrices  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  although  it  was  retained  as  a  part  of  the  oerenK^ 
nial  of  ordinations,  while  on  festival  days  it  took  tbe 
form  of  panegyrics  or  eulogies  upon  the  Yiigin  and  tbe 
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The  preachiog  of  the  Cnuadea  (q.v.)  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  St.  Benurd,  and  otben,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Dominicans  (q.  y.)  aa  a  preachiog  order  of  monks, 
may  be  considered  as  excepŁional  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  meduBTal  Church.  Some  other  exceptions,  how- 
ever,  of  a  far  better  character,  and  foUowed  by  better 
resulta,  tue  alao  to  be  credited  to  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Agea,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  disgraced  by 
Tetzel  and  othen,  who  used  preaching  as  an  agency  for 
the  aale  of  indulgenoes.  But  preaching  never  again  be- 
came  generał  till  after  the  Keformation.  It  was  seized 
upou  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  as  a  ineans  of 
propagating  scriptural  truth  and  exposing  the  corrupt 
doctrinea  and  practices  which  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  from  Łhat  time  forward  preaching  became  freąuent 
aud  uniwersał  among  Protestants.  Its  influence  in  the 
Protestant  world  has  reacted  upon  Romanism,  so  that 
long  sińce,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent  elaewhere,  preaching  has  become  a  regular  Sunday 
senrice  in  Roman  CathoUc  churches,  performed  not  only 
by  bishops,  but  by  presby  ters  and  deaoons,  as  well  as  by 
monks  of  several  different  orders. 

IIL  Preachin^-places  and  Custonu. — In  New-Testa- 
ment  times  oor  Lord  and  his  apostles  found  placea  for 
preaching  wherever  people  could  be  assembled.    The 
nMnntain-side,  the  shores  of  seas  and  riTcrs,  the  pubUc 
Street,  private  houses,  the  porch  of  the  Tempie,  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  yarious  other  places  were  found 
arailable  for  the  prodamation  of  the  Gospel.     So  far  as 
the  preaching  customs  of  the  first  period  of  Christianity 
can  be  inferred  from  authentic  records,  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.    Sometimes  the  message  of  the  preach- 
er  waa  coromnnlcated  in  conrersation,  and  when  deliv- 
ered  in  a  morę  forroal  manner  it  rarely  had  any  other 
accompaniments  than  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Word 
and  prayer.    For  a  considerable  time  there  could  bare 
been  no   Church  edifices  adapted  to  the  conyenient 
preaching  and  hearing  of  the  Word;  but  the  earliest 
stmctures  erected  for  Christian  worship  doubtless  had 
that  design  in  yiew.    It  was,  therefore,  a  comiption  in 
practice  when  chnrches  began  to  be  constructed  for  cer- 
emonia! display— as  with  altars  for  the  celebration  of 
mass,  nicbes  for  images,  and  long-drawn  aisles  for  pro- 
cessional  parades.    The  conyersion  of  heathen  temples 
and  basilicas  into  Christian  churches,  which  in  the  4th 
century  became  common,  tended  largely  to  foster  and 
extend  that  form  of  comiption.    At  the  period  named, 
the  most  common  form  of  preaching  was  that  of  the 
exhortation  and  the  homily.     A  few  of  the  great 
pteachera,  like  Cyril,  Chrysoetom,  and  Augustine,  de- 
livered  courses  of  homilies  in  daily  snccession,  espe- 
cially  during  Lent.    Morę  commonly  short  exhortations, 
sometimes  two.  three,  or  eyen  four  in  suocession,  were 
deliyered  either  at  moming  or  eyening  prayer,  or  both. 
This  was  morę  particularly  tnie  in  cities  and  the  large 
chnrches,  and  it  was  only  when  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  authorized  to  preach  that  preaching  could  be  fur- 
nished  with  freąuency  or  regularity  in  yillages  or  coun- 
try-places.    Sometimes  large  assemblies  were  gathered 
at  the  grayes  of  martyrs  to  hear  panegyrics  upon  the 
yirtues  of  thoee  who  had  suffered  death  in  persecution. 
The  custom  of  preaching  extempore  was  at  first  gener- 
ał, but  after  a  time  yielded,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  preach- 
ers,  to  that  of  reciting  discourses  not  unfreąnently  com- 
posed  by  others.     Preachers  frequently  preceded  their 
discourses  by  a  brief  prayer  for  diyine  assistance.     Fol- 
lowing  prayer  was  the  salutation  ^  Peaoe  be  unto  you," 
or  "The  Lord  be  with  you;"  to  which  the  people  re- 
sponded,  "  Peace  be  with  thy  spiriL"    Sometimes  the 
salutation  gave  place  to  a  benediction,  as  may  be  seen 
in  sereral  of  Chrysostom^s  homilies.     Sometimes  a  text 
of  Scripture  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  discourse,  some- 
times seyeral  were  taken  for  the  same  object,  and  some- 
times nonę.   Generally  the  discourse  was  conduded  with 
a  doxology.    It  was  usual  for  preachers  to  sit  and  the 
people  to  stand  during  the  deliyery  of  the  discourse.    It 
was  common  for  the  people  when  pleased  by  the  utter- 


anoes  of  a  preachcr  to  giye  applaose  by  clapping  their 
hands  and  by  yocal  acclamations.  Sometimes  handker- 
chiefs  were  wayed  and  garments  tossed  aloft.  At  other 
times  groans  and  sobs  and  tears  were  the  req)onses  madę 
by  sympathetic  hearers.  So  great  yalue  was  attached 
to  the  discourses  of  some  of  the  morę  yenerable  and  elo- 
quent  preachers  that  ready  writers  were  employed  to 
report  the  words  they  uttered.  Copies  of  reported  dis- 
courses were  circulated  among  those  who  prized  them, 
and  were  held  for  reading  to  other  assemblies.  In  this 
way  the  homilies  of  the  fatbers  descended  to  lat  er  times, 
when  they  could  be  better  preseryed  and  morę  rapidly 
multiplied  by  printing.  During  the  mediieyal  period, 
where  preaching  was  not  whoUy  abandoned,  sermons 
and  homilies  were  to  a  great  extent  substituted  by  pos- 
tils  (q.  y.),  which  were  yery  brief  addresses  deliyered  at 
the  oonclusion  of  the  mass,  and  holding  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  preceding  ceremonies  of  worship  that  a 
postscript  holds  to  a  letter,  or  a  maiginal  notę  to  the 
text  of  a  book. 

The  preaching  customs  of  modem  times  differ  in  mi- 
nor partłculars  somewhat  with  reference  to  differences 
of  national  habits,  but  morę  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominance  of  the  idea  of  worship  or  of  religious  address. 
In  a  certain  class  of  churches  the  senrices  are  conducted 
with  primary  reference  to  forms  of  worship.  In  churches 
of  that  class,  by  whateyer  name  designated,  preaching 
is  madę  subordinate.  In  other  churches  the  leading 
idea  of  a  Sabbath  assembly  is  that  of  an  audience  gath- 
ered together  to  receiye  instruction  from  the  Word  of 
God,  both  as  read  from  the  sacred  page  and  as  declared 
by  his  appointed  messengers.  In  the  lat  ter,  preaching 
is  regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  pra3'er  and  psal- 
mody  being  auxiliary  to  iL 

The  principal  places  for  preaching  in  modem  times 
are  churches  constracted  with  primar}'  reference  to  that 
object  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  eyen  in  Europę 
church  architecture  has  been  greatly  modified  sińce  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  perhaps  unconscions 
adaptation  to  the  morę  generał  practice  of  preaching. 
Few  large  cathedrals  haye  been  built,  but  many  churches 
of  smaller  proportions,  and  morę  ayailable  as  auditori- 
ums.  Protestant  churches  in  all  countries  are  supplied 
with  permanent  seats  for  audiences,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions,  the  pulpit  occupies  the  central  position  allot- 
ted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  to  the  principal  altar. 
On  the  continent  of  Europę  moyable  seats  only  are  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  in  a)untries  dis- 
tinctively  Protestanta  pews  or  fixed  sittings  are  gen- 
erally introduced  to  accommodate  hearers  during  the 
preaching  seryices.  But  preaching,  especially  among 
Protestants,  has  by  no  means  been  limited  to  churches. 
While  maintained  with  regularity  in  them,  it  has  been 
extended  as  a  missionary  agency  to  highways  and  mar- 
ket-places,  to  public  commons,  to  natural  amphitheatres, 
to  groyes,  to  ships'  decks,  to  extemporized  tabemacles, 
and  eyen  to  music-halls  and  theatres.  In  short,  zealons 
eyangelists  show  themselyes  ready,  both  in  ciyiltzed  and 
heathen  countries,  to  preach  whereyer  and  wheneyer 
their  fellow-men  can  be  gathered  to  hear  them. 

IV.  Literaturę, — The  literaturę  of  preaching  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  first  embracing  publica- 
tions  relating  to  the  art  and  science  of  preaching,  and 
the  second  embracing  the  printed  products  of  preaching, 
whether  posttls,  homilies,  or  sermons.  Of  the  first  class, 
an  extensiye  list  is  given  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  HoMiLETics  (q.  y.).  Of  the  second,  it  would  be  easy 
to  enumerate  authors  and  books  by  hundreds.  For  se- 
lect  and  dassified  lists,  see  arts.  Pulpit  £loquei«ce; 
Sermons.  Of  recent  books  of  the  first  class,  the  follow- 
ing  may  be  named :  Mullois  (M.  TAbbt^  Isidore ;  trans- 
lated  by  George  Percy  Badger),  The  Clergy  and  the  Ptd- 
pii  in  their  Relationt  to  the  People  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo); 
Hood,  Lamptij  Pitchert,  and  Trumpets:  Lecturtg  on  the 
Yocatitm  o/ the  Preacher  (Ist  and  2d  series,  ibid.  1869,  2 
yols.  12mo) ;  Parker,  A  d  Clerum ;  A  drices  to  a  Yountj 
Preacher  (Biost.  1871. 12mo);  Broaduff,  Preparation  and 
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Delwery  f>f  Sertnona  (Phila.  1871,  12mo);  Beecher, 
yale  Lecłures  on  Preaching  (Ist,  2d,  and  3d  series,  N.  Y. 
1872-74, 3  vols.  12mo) ;  Stom,  Preaching  without  Notes 
(ibid.  1875,  12mo) ;  Hall,  GocTa  Word  thrcugh  Preach- 
ing (ibid.  1875, 12mo) ;  Broadus,  Lecłures  on  the  liietorg 
o/ Preaching  (ibid.  1876, 12nio);  Taylor,  The  Mimsiry 
of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876,  12rao) ;  Brooks,  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (ibid.  1877,  12mo);  Dale,  Ninę  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (ibid.  1878, 12mo),     (D.  P.  K.) 

Preaching  Friars.    See  Douinicans. 

Preadamite.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to 
consider,  first,  Łba  ąuestion  of  the  existence  of  men 
older  than  the  Biblical  Adam ;  second,  Prehistorie  tribes 
in  generaL 

I.  Preadamic  Men,  — Whcther  men  existed  upon 
the  earth  before  Adam  is  a  question  first  madę  promi- 
nent in  Europę  bj  Isaac  Peyrcrius  (La  Peyrere).  His 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  affirmative  is  embodied  iii 
a  work  publlshed  anonymously  in  Paris,  in  1655,  and  en- 
titled  Prceadamila :  9ive  Exercitatio  super  rersibus 
duodecimOf  decimoterłio  et  decimoguarto  capUis  guinti 
Epistolce  8.  Pauli  ad  Romanos^  guibus  inducuntur 
Primi  homines  antę  Adamum  conditu  Yery  soon  after- 
wards  appeared,  from  the  same  autbor,  the  following: 
Systema  Theohgicum  ex  Prceadamitarum  Ilypothesi: 
Pars  prima,  Both  worka  are  now  very  rare  (see  Sol- 
geri  BihL  ii,  94;  FreyUg,  AnaU  p.  671 ;  BibL  Feuerlin, 
p.  588 ;  Brunet,  Manuela  et  al.).  The  most  accessible 
edition  embraces  the  two  works  bound  in  one  volume, 
18mo,  and  published,  without  place,  **anno  salutis 
MDCLY."  A  work  appeared  in  English  the  next  year 
with  the  following  title :  Man  before  A  dam^  or  a  Dis- 
course  upon  the  Tweljth,  Thirteenth^  and  Fourteenth  Yerses 
of  the  Fijlh  ChapŁer  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans :  by  which  are  prov'd  that  the  First  Men  were 
created  before  Adam  (Lond.  1656, 18mo,  pp.  351.  It  pur* 
ports  to  be  a  *'  First  Part").  The  novel  teaching  of  Pey- 
rerius  was  at  once  bitterly  denounced,  and  a  considcr- 
able  number  of  treatises  were  written  in  opposition.  A 
list  of  these  has  beeu  coropiled  by  Ebert  (Dictionnairef 
No.  16,555).  The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Attimadcersiones  in  Librum  Preeadamitarum  in  guibus 
confutatur  nuperus  scriptor^  et  primum  amnium  fuisse, 
Adamum  defenditurj  authore  Eusebio  Romano  (Phił. 
Friorio,  Paris,  1656,  8vo,  and  in  Holland  in  the  same 
year,  sm.  12mo);  Non  ens  Prteadamiticum :  sive  Con- 
futa/io  vani  cujusdam  somnii,  quo  Sacrm  Scripturce 
prceterJu  incautioribus  nuper  imponere  conatus  est  gui" 
dam  anonymusJingenSf  antę  A  damum  primum  fuisse  ho- 
mines in  mundo;  authore  Ant,  IIulsso  (Lugd.  Bat.  apud 
Joan.  £]zevir.  1656,  sm.  12mo);  Responsio  exeiastica 
ad  iractatum  cui  tituius  Praadamitce  libri  duo,  audore 
J,  Puthio  (Lugd.  Batavor.  apud  Johan.  Elziririum,  1656, 
sm.  12mo).  The  argument  on  both  sides,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  almost  whoUy  Biblical  and  dialectic. 
The  naturę  of  the  proofs  employed  by  Peyrerius,  and 
of  his  "  theological  system"  built  upon  the  fundamenta! 
doctrine  of  preadamic  men,  may  be  condensed  in  the 
following  propositions :  1.  The  "one  man"  (Rom.  v, 
12)  by  whom  "  sin  entered  iuto  the  world"  was  Adam, 
for  in  vcr.  14  that  sin  is  called  '*  Adam*s  transgression.*' 
2.  "  Transgrcssion"  is  a  violation  of  "  law ;"  thcrefore 
•*  the  law"  (ver.  13)  signiliGs  the  law  given  to  Adam — 
natural  law,  not  that  given  to  Moses.  3.  The  phrase 
"  until  the  law"  (ver.  13)  implies  a  time  łiefore  the  law 
— thiit  is,  before  Adam ;  and  as  "  sin  was  in  the  world" 
during  that  time,  there  must  have  bcen  men  in  ex- 
istence  to  commit  sin.  4.  The  sin  committed  before  the 
enactmcnt  of  the  natural  law  was  «  materiał,"  "  actual;" 
the  sin  esisting  after  Adam,  and  through  him,  was 
"imputed,"  "formal,"  ••legał,"  " adventitiou8,"  and 
"after  the  similttude  of  Adam*s  transgression."  5. 
peath  entered  into  the  world  before  Adam,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  iraputatiou  "backwards"  of 
Adam's  prospective  sin—"  peccatnm  Adami  fuisse  retro 
' — 'utatum  primis  hominibus  antę  Adamum  conditis;" 


and  this  was  necessary,  that  all  men  might  partake  of 
the  salration  prorided  in  Christ — "oportuerat  primos 
illos  homines  peccavisse  in  Adamo,  ut  sanctificarentur  io 
Christo"  {Praad,  cap.  xix).  Neyertheless,  death  before 
Adam  did  not  "  reign."  "  Peccatum  tunc  temporis  erat 
mortuum;  mors  erat  mortna,  et  nullus  erat  sepulchri 
aculeus"  (ibid,  cap.  xii).  6.  Adam  waa  the  ^ńm 
man"  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Christ  was  the  "secoml 
man,"  for  Adam  "was  the  figurę  of  Christ"  (Rom.  r,  14). 
7.  All  men  are  of  one  blood  in  the  sense  of  one  sub- 
Stańce — one  "  matter,"  one  "  earth."  The  Jews  are  de- 
scended  from  Adam,  the  Gentiles  from  Preadamites 
{System,  Theol,  lib^  ii,  cap.  vi-xi).  The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jews  (ibid,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  ii),  'llie 
Gentiles  were  created  aborigines  "  in  the  beginning/'  by 
the  "  word"  of  God,  in  all  lands;  Adam,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  was  formed  of  "  cUy"  by  the  '*  hand"  of  God  {ibid. 
lib.  ii,  cap.  xi).  Genesis,  after  chap.  i,  is  a  history,  mi 
of  the  first  men,  but  of  the  first  Jews  {ibid.  lib.  iv,  cap. 
ii).  8.  The  existence  of  l^readamites  is  also  indicated 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  Adamus  famil}',  especially  of 
Cain  {ibid,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv).  9.  l*roved,  also,  by  the  "  mon- 
uments"  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  and  by  the  histoiy  of 
the  astronomy,  astrology,  theolog\',  and  magie  of  tbe 
Gentiles  (ibid.  lib.  iii,  cap.  v-xi) ;  as  well  as  by  tbe  racial 
features  of  remote  and  savage  tribes,  and  by  the  recent- 
ly  di8Covered  parts  of  the  terrestrial  structure  (ibid. 
Proonn,),  10.  Hence  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  does  not  datę  from  that  "  beginning"  commonJy 
figured  in  Adam.  **Videtur  enim  altius  et  a  longis- 
sime  retrtMictis  seculia  petendum  illud  principium  {ibid. 
Prooem,),  11.  The  deluge  of  Noah  was  not  universal, 
and  it  dcstroyed  only  the  Jews  {ibid.  lib.  iv,  cap.  vii-ix); 
nor  is  it  possible  to  tracę  to  Noah  the  origin  of  all  tłie 
raoes  of  men  (ibid.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv).  Some  of  these  po- 
sidons  were  far  in  advance  of  the  agCf  and  it  onght  to  be 
said  were  defended  with  knowledge  and  candor  which 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  adver8arie8  of  Peyreriu& 

The  question  of  Preadamites  admits  of  discussioti  in 
our  day  from  quite  another  standpoint.  Recognising  it 
as  a  ąuestion  of  scientific  fact,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
appeal  to  anthropology  for  a  finał  answer.  Ethnologists 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
ropę, Northern  Africa,  and  Western  and  Southern  Asia 
belong  to  one  race,  which  was  designated  Caucasian  by 
Blumenbach,  but  which,  with  reoent  authorities  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  Nations 
They  are  recognised  as  constituting  three  grou|:«  of 
peoples,  comraonly  called  Hamites,  Shemites,  and  Indo- 
Europeans  or  Japhetitcs.  These  designations  are  de- 
rired  from  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  to 
whom,  through  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Biblical  etb- 
nology,  the  leamcd  hare  traced  the  pedigree  of  tbc^e 
three  typcs  of  people.  They  may,  thcrefore,  be  dcsij:- 
nated  collectively  as  Noachites.  (1.)  The  Hamites  sre 
known  to  have  distributed  themselyes  through  the  north 
of  Africa,  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  east  of  the  continent 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandebi  The  ancient 
Egyptians  are  pure  Hamites,  and  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  oldest  civilization.  Thev  an?  stlU 
morę  or  less  perfectly  represented  by  the  Fellahln,or 
peasantr}'  of  the  lower  Nile,  and  especially  by  the  Cop- 
tic  Christiana  of  the  towns.  The  Hamitic  Berbers,  in- 
cluding  Libyans,  Moors,  Numidians,  and  Gietulians.  are 
spread,  intermingled  with  Shemites  and  Europeans 
through  the  countries  snuth  of  the  Mediterranean  aml 
through  the  Sahara.  Other  Hamitic  nations,  posse$$in>; 
a  civilization  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  purely  black 
races,  occupy  some  of  the  regions  about  the  Nile,  es* 
pecially  in  Nubia,  and  are  scattered  in  distinct  tribeSi 
united  by  common  linguistic  elementa,  through  Abys- 
sinia,  and  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Africa, 
from  8^  north  to  3^  soiith,  and  in  the  other  direction 
from  near  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Juba  on  tho  Indiaji  Ocean. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Hamitic  civilization  in  Egypt  i« 
indicated  by  the  evidence  in  our  possession  that  the 
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heliacal  rUing  of  Siria«  must  hare  been  obseired  (ap- 
parently)  as  early  as  B.C.  4242  (Lepsius,  ChronoL  der 
Aeffypter,  pt.  i,  p.  165  są,).*  (2.)  The  Shemites,  from 
the  datę  of  earlicst  rcconis,  have  iuhabited  Western 
Asia,  wbence  they  have  taken  posseseion  of  parto  of 
£astem  Africa.  They  are  represented  by  the  Jemrs,  the 
Aral^  the  Abyssinians,  the  Aramceans,  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Assyrio-Babylonians.  Linguistic  researcbes 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Hamites  and  Shemites  de- 
veloped  thcir  langtiages  in  a  common  primeval  home, 
and  hencc  are  nearly  relatcd.  This  view  is  farored  by 
Genesis,  whcre  (Shemitic)  Sidon  is  described  as  the 
eidesŁ  son  of  Canaan,  who  was  dcscended  from  Cush, 
and  thus  from  Haro  (Gen.  x,  1-15),  the  father  of  the 
Hamites.  (8.)  The  Indo-Earopean  (Japhetic)  family 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originaUy,  according  to  the  con- 
dusions  of  Peschel,  along  the  -  slopes  of  the  Caacasos, 
and  throagh  the  gorge  of  Dariel,  within  reach  of  both 
the  £uxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea  {Races  of  Marty  Amer. 
ed.  p.  507).  Hence  a  migration  westward  of  a  portion 
of  them  led  to  the  separation  into  Asiatic  and  Kuropean 
Ary^ui^  Some  of  the  Asiatic  Aryaus  crossed  the  HidCi- 
Kuab,  acconling  to  Max  Milller  and  others,  and  dis- 
poseesaed  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  territory  along 
the  Ganges,  transplanting  there  the  religion  of  Brah- 
minism,  while  those  left  behind  dereloped  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion.  The  European  Aryans  swept  over  Eu^ 
ropę  in  successire  wares.  The  Celto  displaced  in  Spain 
and  France  an  older  population,  the  Basąues — perhaps 
also  Ar^*ans — and  were  succecded  by  the  other  nations 
of  southem  ArĄ'ans — Grceks,  Albanian»,  and  Italians. 
The  northem  Aryans  are  repreaented  by  the  Letts,  the 
Slavonian8,  and  the  Germanie  nations. 

We  thus  dlscorer  the  posŁerity  of  Noah  in  all  thcir 

ramifications;  but  in  this  survey  the  Mongoloid  nations 

and  the  black  races  do  not  seem  to  be  embraced.     The 

Mongoloids  are  spread  widely  over  the  carth'8  surfacc. 

The  best  modem  authorities  unitę  herc  the  Malay  tribes 

whtch  are  dispersed  over  South-eastem  Asia  and  many 

of  the  ialands  of  Pol3mesia;  ccrtain  southem  Asiatics, 

embracing  Chinese,  Siamesc,  Burmese,  and  races  in 

Thibet  and  the  Himalayas ;  Coreans  and  Japanese ;  the 

Ural-Altaic  race  in  8everal  European  and  Asiatic  diyis- 

ions ;  the  tribes  on  tmth  sides  of  Behring's  Strait  and 

the  aborigines  of  America — including  as  well  civilized 

nations  of  both  parts  of  the  contincnt  as  thcwild  hunt- 

in^  tribes.    The  Dravida,  alao,  according  to  modem  cth- 

nology,  should  be  recognised  as  a  race  distinrt  from  the 

posterity  of  Noah.    These  aborigines  of  western  India 

have  dark  skins,  long,  black,  curly  hair,  somcwhat  in- 

tumescent  lips,  but  nothing  of  the  prognathism  of  some 

of  the  black  races.    They  linger  in  some  parts  of  Bclu- 

chistan,  in  the  estreme  south  and  south-west  of  Ilin- 

dostan,  and  in  the  northem  half  of  Ceylon.     One  of 

their  languages  is  the  Tamul,  spoken  by  not  less  than 

ten  roillions,  and  possessing  an  ancient  literaturę.    Other 

tribes  occupy  a  belt  ak>ng  the  eaat  coast  of  Hindostan, 

and  even  stretching  into  the  interior.    The  Mongoloids 

and  the  Drarida,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Dusky 

Races,  cannot  be  rery  far  removed  from  the  Noachitcs. 

Their  common  anccstor  was  an  antediluvian — perhaps 

Seth.  or  some  one  of  his  desccndants  oldcr  than  Noah. 

It  is  opcn  to  conjecture  that  their  father  was  Cain,  the 

brother  of  Seth,  or  some  other  son  of  Adam.     In  anv 

erent,  as  Noah  was  the  parent  of  the  White  Races,  and 

as  these  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Dusky  (including 

copper-colored)  Races,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 

Biblical  Adam  was  remoyed  suificiently  far  in  the  past 

to  be  the  progenitor  of  both  the  White  and  the  Dtisky 

Races.    The  name  Adam,  signifying  red,  would  imply 

that  he  was  not  the  parent  of  the  Black  Races.     Cain, 

*In  oar  artlcle  Makstuo  we  hAve  fhown  ibe  nntmst- 
wortblneet  ofmnnyof  these  astroiinmirn)  data  n«  fonudn- 
tioTłS  for  Egyptlan  chronology.  The  English  Ejnrpłolo- 
jylrts  łn  peneral  redace  the  l)»»Binning  of  tne  flrsl  dynn^ty 
to  B.O.  ST17  (Lane,  Poole,  Wiłkin»on),  nnd  eyen  thiN  [t 
unnecesrarlly  far  bsck.  Thore  is  gond  reasou  for  dnting 
llM  relgn  of  jfenes  from  B.C.  241T.— £i>. 


moreoyer,  as  he  went  out  from  his  natiye  country,  foimd 
other  nations  already  in  existence.  The  natural  infer- 
ence  from  these  considerations  would  be  that  the  BUck 
Races  existed  before  Adam.  ^  Such  a  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained  by  other  anthropological  considerations.  The 
Black  Races— a  term  used  oniy  for  present  conyenience 
—may  be  regarded  as  comprising  (1)  Negroes,  (2)  Hot- 
tentoto  and  Bushmen,  (8)  Papuans,  (4)  Australians. 
They  possess  in  common  a  dark  or  black  skin  and  a 
marked  degree  of  dolichocephalism,  as  well  as  much 
greater  prognathism  than  the  White  and  Dusky  races. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  long  thigh-bones, 
sometimes  long  arms,  lean  shanks,  oblique  pelyes,  and 
deficiency  of  secoudar}'  8exual  characters.  The  Negroes 
are  distinguished  generally  by  short  crisped  hair,  with 
a  ilattened  section,  scanty  or  absent  beards,  thick  lips, 
fiattened  nose,  retreating  forehead,  and  projecting  jaws; 
and  they  inhabit  Africa  from  the  southem  border  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  territory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  saye  where  the  Hamites 
haye  intnided  on  the  extreme  east.  The  Bantu  or 
southem  Negroes  embracc  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozam- 
biąue  nations,  and  the  well-known  Betchuans  and  Kaf- 
firs.  The  Soudan  or  northem  Negroes  embrace  the 
tribes  speaking  a  rariety  of  languages,  and  stretching 
from  the  coast  well  into  the  interior.  The  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  occupy  the  southem  parto  of  Africa  nearer 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  characterized  by  the  tufted 
matting  of  their  hair,  and  among  the  women  by  the  pe- 
culiar  fbrmation  known  as  steatopygy.  The  Bushmen 
haye  a  leathery-brown  skin,  which  becomes  much 
wrinkled  with  age.  The  Koi-Kotn  (Hottentot)  lan- 
guage  possesses  great  ethnological  interest,  as  it  has 
been  thought  by  MofTat,  Lepsius,  Pmner  Bey,  Max 
Muller,  Whltney,  and  Bleek  to  present  affinitics  with 
the  ancient  Egyptian.  Though  other  authorities  haye 
pronounced  against  any  relationship,  it  is  certaiu  that 
we  find  among  these  sayages  linguistic  elements  which 
belong  to  a  refined  ciyilization,  and  which  leaye  the 
qnestion  open  whether  they  haye  liyed  in  contact  with 
the  Egyptians  or  haye  descended  from  them,  or  from 
some  common  stock  not  very  remotely  remoyed.  But 
eyen  if  it  should  appear  probable  that  the  Hottentoto 
(and,  inferentially,  the  Bushmen)  are  descended  from  the 
Hamitic  Egyptians,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  eyidence 
indicating  any  immediate  relationship  between  the 
other  black  races  and  the  Adamites;  bo  that  the  resid- 
ual  probability  remains  that  these  races  are  morc  an- 
cient than  the  (perhaps  Adamie)  father  of  the  White 
and  Dusky  races.  The  Papuans  are  intermingled  with 
the  population  of  Australia,  and  inhabit  New  Guinea, 
the  Pelew  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Archipelago.  They  pos- 
sess peculiarly  flattened,  abundant  long  hair,  which 
grows  in  tufts  surrounding  the  head  like  a  crown  eight 
inches  high.  The  beard  is  abundant,  the  skin  yery 
dark,  yarying  to  chocolate  color  in  New  Guinea  and 
blue-black  in  Fiju  The  jaws  are  less  projecting  than  in 
Negroes,  and  the  nose  is  broad  and  aąuiline,  giying  the 
features  a  Jewish  cast.  The  Australians  occnpy  the 
continent  of  Australia  and  the  islands  contiguous,  in- 
cluding Tasmania.  Their  body  is  thickly  pilose ;  the 
hair  of  the  head  is  black,  clliptical  in  section,  and  stands 
out  around  the  head  in  a  shaggy  crown  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  Papuans.    Though  less  gifted  than  the 


*  We  cali  the  nttentloD  of  the  reader  to  the  fnct  that  these 
nositioTiH  of  our  respected  coutribntor  are  nnrel  y  lufprences 
rrom  the  presumption  thnt  the  ethnograpnicallist  In  Gen. 
X  <8  intended  to  specify  all  the  posterity  of  Noah  as  now 
or  historlcally  knowu  to  exi8t  ou  the  earth,  whereas  it  is 
eridently  nieant  oniy  as  a  catnlognc  of  those  tribes  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  morę  or  less  acqnalntcd.  The 
black  races  were  cenainly  Incloded  nnder  the  Cnshłtes 
(Gj.YOiSnd  this  disposes  at  once  of  the  orgrumeDt  that 
Noah  Is  the  progenitor  of  the  whites  oniy.  ludecd,  If  any- 
thing  Is  to  be  Inferred  from  the  mcaning  of  the  name 
Adam,  it  would  eo  to  make  him  the  parent,  not  of  the 
Cancaslau,  but  of  the  copper-colored  or  Tartar  tribes.— 
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TapatutHf  th«y  Mte  bi^her  in  the  pfjcbic  icale  tban  for- 
m«rljr  repreMnied.  They  were,  iodeed,  foand  living  in 
ihe  Mfifi  (4  rud«  ttone  iinplemenU,  and  iiwd  simple  Łree- 
trmku  Uff  bojU«;  tiui  their  language  reBects  a  consider- 
•ble  df f(rM  of  refinement  and  grammattcal  perfection. 
Yifrwin^  th«  Mack  race*  from  either  a  ptycbic,  a  zoolog- 
ical,  w  an  arcbwological  ttandpoint,  we  discorer  evi- 
d«Tk5«  that  tbły  dlyer^ed  from  the  Wbite  and  Dtuky 
rar«»  at  a  pf^iod  wbicb,  compared  with  the  epoch  of 
Kiyyptian  and  AMyrian  ctvilization,  most  be  exoeeding- 
ly  rMtu/it>,  Tb«  conelimon  ta  indicated,  tberefore,  tbat 
th«  t4fmitntn  pro^eniuirof  the  BUck  and  tbe  otbernoes 
ftfm  jĄfttM  UHf  far  back  in  time  to  answer  for  tbe.Bib- 
Ił^at  AAMtt,  Tbia  view  baa  been  mainUined  by  M*Caus- 
land  (4  fhm  antllU  A  damiU  [  Lond.  1872 ] ;  The  Buildert 
(tfihiM,  fh,  t)t  and  waa  recently  farored  by  Dr.  Wbedon 
(Af^tfh  ipifir,  lUt,  Jan.  1H71,  p.  168,  and  July,  1872,  p. 
t/m).  Hm  aiMf  an  artide  entitled  Wa*  Adam  the  Fint 
Mnnf  In  Hrrit/wyn  Montkly,  Oct.  1871 ;  and  Pozzy,  La 
Tfrrn  fi  U  Hiril  MUiąue  de  la  Criation^  liv.  iii,  c.  xiL  ^ 
'tu  i\}tim  w  bo  tbink  the  language  of  the  Bibie  oon- 
i4^t}\f\H\«^  A^lam  aa  "  tbe  flrst  being  who  could  be  called 
«  man"  tiM.  alotio  tbe  progenitor  of  the  races  which 
ft|<Nf«(  in  llitiHcal  hlitory— it  may  be  conecded  tbat 
mtih  i«  lin  moatibłg,  in  case  it  sball  appear  allowable, 
m  iudDi^ał  KfOMndu,  to  carry  back  tbe  advent  of  man 
M«^<«)Kiiily  far  ł  and  prorided,  furtber,  that  a  progenitor 
bayhiK  tbA  o(mtpU*xiun  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
ItiM  i«rrti  Adam  cau  bo  reasonably  regarded  as  tbe  pro- 

{(nnlUir  alM)  uf  rncos  of  black  color,  and  seemingly  much 
iiwor  tu  tbo  organ  10  and  intellectual  scalę  thaii  the  fa- 
1  Imr  (»f  Hetb  and  his  civilized  posterity  not  far  removed.t 
*l\w  tlino*quostion  iuvolved  is  admittedly  serious.  In 
riiforonoe  to  the  difficulty  preaented  by  tbe  color  of  Ad- 
am'* skin,  it  will  bo  borno  ui  miud  tbat  color  alone  is 
ono  of  the  rooatuntnistworthy  ofethnologicalcbaracters 
(l*itschel,  Race*  of  Mon,  p.  88).  lu  rcferenoe  to  the 
Inferior  psychic  and  bodily  endowments  of  the  Black 
iac««»  it  may  also  be  obscrred  that  dcgradation  and  de- 
Wrioratioa  of  tribes  are  pbenomena  familiar  to  ethuol- 
c^*.  But  tbere  are  stitNig  objcctions  to  the  aa8umf>- 
tiim  tbat  tbe  Black  raccs  represeut,  in  generał,  a  degen- 
enicy.  We  have  no  knoi^ltnlge  of  tbe  degeueracy  of 
eutii«  nc«««  bui  only  of  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribea. 
N\>r  bas  tribal  d<>gcucracy  taken  place,  except  where 
I  be  opi^^^P^^^^  of  su|>criivr  tribes  bas  dri\*cn  tbe  weaker 
iiilu  the  midsc  of  natural  couditious  unfHcndly  to  exist- 
fiiK^^Nk  But  (be  Black  races  liaN-o  been  free  to  roam  over 
^ntire  iHuitiiicut^  in  searcb  of  tbo  mo»t  ctuigeuial  condi- 
%\\\\\K  \kU  «m  tbe  bcaltbf\d  and  luxuriant  taUe^lands 
%\t  lVn(ral  Atnoa  tbe  bUck  roau  is  luarkeil  by  an  infe- 
riority  aa  rvttl  and  aluHv4  aa  gn«at  as  ak^tg  tbo  peeti- 
leniial  Umiera  iii  ibo  we»t  (>Mi»t,  or  iu  tbe  iea8tofa^*ored 
^^ltl«^la  t^'  Auatralia  ami  New  iiuinea.  The  stnictural 
|>«vuliariiiea  %^  the  Itlaok  racea»  nuHreoYer,  are  inberi- 
taiu^ea  \Vr  W«vr  gni^W  nitber  tbau  ienńni$cences  uf  a 
b^)MHr«  Vbe  bbK^  man  ia  iM  on  a  de^-^nding  gra^te* 
Ihu  la  aj^-r«Hiu\^.  av^^M^1ii^  to  tbe  tM^inuiio  aini  (laycbic 
law  \4'  <c\i^^riKVw  lita  iv^nK4f«t  pn^pcniiiw  waa  Wwer 
i«ib<r  iKsn  h^cben  AU  ibeM^  \>M)»(«)etau%H)a  militate 
aiTftuwc  (Ne  KK«  ibAt  Adsm«  Ihe  faiber  (^ibo  X\«cbian 
nKA"^  w«»  W^w  eł^HV4:b  m  tbe  ;^''ale  «^v>r)rauin(iv>n«  aini 
iru^^ct'  «:\^«^h  ta  lUc*  priKssKKK'^!  bue. !«» l<  tlie  tkcher 
«i'«^*  x>4  liw  M^ljutK  nhx*»  Ihua,.  whiU"  ibc  c^x;du^inj; 
lUo.inr  ot  I  Nr  »u«,;tńK'wvt  etKl^-iK^f*  tł^^^t*  owr  *ii\n»>»- 
l^^nN  iV  Ist-fNY  <-*'  y^rw^f  «Ym»  r»:h<T  to  $«i5CAiu  ibe 
«v)NtoY.s)  i"^  .^;  ;V,e  M<U;*.^c  tacw  «n»  vk<s>MuU(\;5  \>^ieal 
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n.  Prehistorie  Men^ — By  pfebistoric  peopks  m  eom- 
monly  nnderstand  tbe  ancestors  of  tbe  historie  people»: 
and,  in  a  still  stricter  senae,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryaii 
nationa.  In  fact,  most  that  bas  been  directly  leańed 
respecting  prehistorie  men  concems  tbe  piedeoeseocs  of 
the  historie  nations  of  Europę.  It  sbould  be  horat  in 
mind,  bowoTer,  that  questions  respecting  primcTsl 
man — ^his  antiquity,  endowments,  condition,  and  birth- 
plfice — are  to  be  clearly  diatinguiabed  from  aamiUr 
ąuestions  conoeming  tbe  Caucasian  race — tbe  race  with 
which,  as  we  haye  seen,  our  ievealed  Scriptures  are  pri- 
marily  conoemed.  Wbat  may  be  tnie  of  this  race  may 
be  very  wide  of  tbe  truth  respecting  mankind  at  large. 
See  Spkcies.  In  discossing  prehistorie  man  we  an 
constrained  to  confine  ourselyes  to  tbe  predeoessocs  of 
tbe  modern  Caucasians,  botb  because  discoTeries  of 
prehistorie  monuments  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
Caucasian  countries,  and  because  tbe  non -Caucasian 
races  (especially  if  we  except  tbe  Mong<doids)  cao 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  indigenous  histor^*;  so 
that  their  prehistorie  period  reaches  to  tbe  presenŁ 
This  circumstance,  nevertheles8,  is  fortanate  for  an- 
tbropological  researcb,  sińce  it  enables  us,  by  oompari- 
son,  to  draw  inferences  respecting  tbe  prehistorie  coo- 
ditions  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

1.  Sources  of  Information,  —  (1.)  Catemt,  —  Neailj 
every  country  of  Europę  contains  cavems  in  which 
have  been  discovered  either  tbe  bones  of  buman  beings 
or  tbe  relics  of  their  indttstry.  Morę  tban  forty  of 
tbese  were  explored  by  Dr.  Scbroerling  in  Bdgium 
(^Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  fossiles  decourerts  dans  Us 
Catemes  de  la  Promnce  de  Likge  [1833-34]),  and  otbers, 
morę  recently,  by  M.  £.  Dupont  (Le«  Temja  Prehisto- 
ricues ;  see  also  Le  Hon,  UUomme  Fossile  [2d  ed.  1877  ]). 
Tbe  most  important  Bdgian  carems  are  those  of  Engis, 
Engiboul,  Chokier,  Naulette,  and  Frontal  (or  Fnrfooz). 
Dr.  Buckland  pubUsbed  in  1823  (RelicuitB  Diluritna) 
accounts  of  tbe  contents  of  sereral  English  careins; 
and,  in  later  times,  furtber  details  haye  been  |^ven  by 
£vans  (Ancieni  Stone  ImjjltmenU  of  Great  Brilai» 
[1872]),  Owen  (//wtóry  ofBriiish  FossU  MammaU  md 
Birds  [1846]),  Dawkins  {Cave  HwtHng  [1875]),  Lab- 
bock  (Prehistorie  Times  [Lond.  1865]),  LyeU  (Tke 
Geolofficfd  Eridences  ofthe  Antiguity  of  Man  [4tb  ed. 
1873]),  Sanford,  Falconer,  Austen,  Pengelly,  and  otbers 
whose  works  are  scattered  through  tbe  poblications  of 
tbe  geological  and  palseontologica)  societies  and  period* 
I  icab.  Tbe  most  important  English  cavems  are  those 
I  of  Kent  and  Brixham  (near  Torąnay),  Wokey  Hole  in 
I  Somersetshire,  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  those  in  tbe 
I  Gower  Peninsula  of  South  WalesL  Tbe  British  carenis 
I  bave  afforded  tbirty-eeven  species  of  mammals,  of  which 
eigbteeu  are  extinct.  A  laige  nnmber  of  French  car- 
enis  and  **  rock-sbelters*  bare  proved  Iniitfal  in  arcbc- 
oK^^ical  and  anthrop(>lt>gical  remaina.  As  earlr  as  1^ 
M.  Toomal.  and  in  1829  M.  Cbristol,  bad  annoanced  di^ 
coYcries  in  tbe  sootb  of  Fnnce.  Later  inrc^tigaiioafl 
bare  been  madę  by  Laitet  and  Christy  {Rełigwe  Aqvir 
f,t%ii\v  [  LamkL  18io-69^  V.  Desaoyeis»  MoitiUet.  RiTiere, 
CiarripML.  aiKl  many  ot  ber  Frencb  and  English  anthro- 
P^U^^a>is»  Neariy  a  bundmi  booe>-  and  flint-prododog 
caYenia  bare  been  de?cribed  io  France,  tbe  grester 
nnmber  of  which  ai«  sitoaied  in  tbe  Depaitmcnt  ofthe 
lX>r\iwiH^  <  e.  ss.  >l<>Hi«iier.  Enacs^.  Made^iie«  Laairerie> 
Hauie.  ani  Lar.^^^rie-Basse^  acd  tbe  north  flank?  ofthe 
ly^HH^*  v^.  *:.  Aari-niac.  Lpcnks.  Iieste;  and  Lixtet>. 
M\  iiaiTvvsi  »«au«  chat  be  kas  expłared  cwo  bucdred 
anvi  5rrvr.:Y-ó^-e  carenss  in  tbe  PyieneeŁ  Othen 
<>:łiAl".v  ia*;v<rtir.:.  b;wiv>er.«vnsr  in  ibc  dc^aitments  of 
11  ni::     l\.vrvr*\  Ari-re    Massai.  Bo<ucbcCa\  Ande 
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temuiean  coast  (Mentone).  The  most  celebrated  cay- 
ems  of  Gennany  are  tbose  of  Gailenreuth  in  Barana, 
Kabenatein  in  Franconia  (Bav.),  Eggisheim  (near  Col- 
mar),  and  Neanderthal  (near  Dusseldorf  [respectingthe 
Kui^is,  Neanderthal,  and  Borreby  skulls,  see  Lyell,  L  c. 
pt.  i,  eh.  y]).  Other  ossiferoas  cavems  occur  in  Den- 
mark,  Switzerland  (near  Geneva),  Italy  (in  the  north, 
and  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily),  Spain  (southem 
flanka  of  the  Pjrrenees),  Portugal,  Austria,  Algeńa. 
£^ypt,  Syria,  Australia,  and  other  conntries.  Dr. 
Lfund  explored  eight  hundred  cayems  in  Brazil. 

Hunaan  remains  occur  in  cavems  promiscuously  in- 
termingled  with  the  bones  of  wild  aniroals.   Yery  rarely 
is  a  human  skeleton  fonnd  complete.    Bones  are  often 
aaaociated  with  implements  of  stone,  bonę,  or  reindeer^s 
hom,  and  with  traces  of  ancient  fires.    The  bones  of 
animals  useful  for  food  are  freqaent]y  marked  by  the 
teeth  of  camiyoroos  quadrupeds,  and  the  long  ones  are 
generally  split  and  broken,  as  if  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow.    In  some  cases  human  bones  haye  been 
ńmilarly  treated.    Ali  these  relics  are  found  imbedded, 
aomefcimes  in  beds  of  stalagmitic  materiał,  and  some- 
timea  in  d^posits  of  łoam  and  of  pulyerulent  materiał 
knonm  as  bone-earth.     The  aggregate  depth  of  the 
Tarious  accumnlationa  reaches,  in  some  cases,  ten  to 
Łwenty  feet,  or  even  morę.    The  deposits  in  Kent's 
Cayem  may  serye  as  an  iUustration.    We  find  here, 
beneath  the  fragments  fallen  from  the  roof— 1.  *^  Black 
mould,*^  consisting  mainly  of  yegetable  matter,  and  con- 
taining  yarious  artides  of  mediieyal,  Boman,  and  pre- 
Koman  datę,  three  to  twe]ve  inches  deep;  2.  Stalag- 
mite,  yarying  from  a  merę  film  to  upwards  of  fiye  feet 
in  Łhickness,  contaioing  fragments  of  limestone,  a  hu- 
man jaw,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals;  3.  A 
'*b]ack  band,"  in  a  certain  place  abont  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  entrance,  consisting  mainly  of  charooal,  and 
oontaining  bonę  and  flint  implements;  4.  Red  **caye- 
eaitb,*'  with  stone  implements  and  bones  and  Łeeth  of 
extułct  animals,  inclading  the  caye-lion.     6.  Stalag- 
mile,  three  to  twelve  feet,  and  enclosing  only  bones  of 
the  care-bear;  6.  Cayc-earth,  known  as  *<breccia" — be- 
ing  a  dark-red  sandy  loam,  and  oontaining  bears'  bones. 
Three  flint  implements  and  one  flint  chip  haye  been 
foand  alao  in  the  lowest  layer.    Another  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  rock-shelter  of  Aurignac,  a  shallow 
groito  opening  on  a  hill-side,  which  seems  to  haye  been 
empk>yed  for  burial.     Until  1852  the  opening  was  con- 
cealed  by  materials  washed  down  the  hill-slope.    When 
uncoyered,  the  cayity  within  afforded  the  remains  of 
aeyenteeo  human  beings.    In  1860  M.  Lartet  discoyered 
ontside  of  the  grotto,  undemeath  the  sloping  talus,  a 
layer  oontaining  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
aome  works  of  art;  and  beneath  this,  resting  on  a  slop- 
ing terrace,  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charooal,  about  8ix 
incbes  thick,  coyering  an  area  of  8ix  or  seven  square 
yarda,  and  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto. 
In  Łhe  midst  of  this  were  fragments  of  a  sandstone  red- 
dened  by  beat,  and  resting  on  a  leyellcd  snrface  of  lime- 
stone, which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  hearth. 
From  the  ashes  and  the  oyerlying  layer  was  obtained 
a  great  yarie^  of  bones  and  implements,  induding  two 
hundred  flint  articles — kniyes,  projectiles,  sling-stones, 
and  chips,  as  well  as  a  cuńous  tool  for  working  flints. 
The  bonę  instniments  erobraced  arrows  witbout  barbe, 
other  tools  of  reindeer's  hom,  and  a  bodkin  of  the  same. 
In  the  stratum  oyerlying  the  ashes  wero  found  numer- 
om bones  of  camivora,  aiso  of  rcindeer,  ox,  rhinoceros, 
one  hundred  and  8ixty-eight  human  bones,  and  many 
ihigmenta  of  sun-dńed  or  half-baked  and  hand-made 
pottery.    The  extinct  species  found  here  were  the  cave- 
bear,  caye-lion,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros, and  Btag;  but  the  remains  of  liying  species, 
especially  of  the  fox,  horse,  reindeer,  and  aurochs,  were 
much  morę  abundant.    Within  the  grotto,  after  the  re- 
moval  of  the  skeletons,  there  remained  only  about  two 
feet  of  earth,  with  a  subjacent  band  of  lighter  tint,  and 
a  bottom  layer  of  yellowish  oolor. 


(2.)  Rwer'drift$,—Theae  are  thick  beds  of  sand  and 
gra  vel  lining  the  yalleys  of  certain  riyers,  and  contain- 
ing  a  great  variety  of  stone  implements,  chiefly  of  flint, 
with  occasional  occurrences  of  human  bones,  and  mors 
abundant  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  species 
just  dted,  together  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  remains 
of  living  mamroals;  and,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sorome, 
of  fresh-water  and  mańne  shells,  of  species  sttll  living 
in  France  and  along  the  contiguous  coast.  The  river- 
yalleys  most  celebrated  for  such  discoyeries  are  those 
of  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  Oise  in  France,  and  the 
Thames,  Ouse,  and  Ayon  in  England.  The  fncts  re- 
specting  the  yalley  of  the  Somme  have  been  chiefly  dc^ 
ydoped  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  {A  nHqvif4a  CelHąuea 
et  AntedUuriennes  [  1847]),  MM.  Rigollot,  Pouchet,  Gau- 
dry,  Hubert,  and  the  English  sayans  Falconer,  Prest- 
wich.  Kyans,  and  Lyell.  We  should  mention  here  the 
delta  of  the  Tini^re  on  the  Lakę  of  Geneya,  inyestigated 
and  described  by  Morlot,  and  morę  lately  by  Dr.  An- 
drews of  Chicago  (Amer,  Jour,  ScL  [2]  xlv,  180).  In 
the  deeper  parts  of  these  deposits  remains  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  predominate;  at  higher  leyels,  those  of 
liying  qoadruped8.  Rude  flint  implements  abound  he- 
lów, improyed  forms  aboye,  and  still  higher  occur  some- 
times  relics  of  Gallo-Roman  times. 

(8.)  LoeM  and  Morainea. — In  the  loesa  or  loam,  as 
well  as  in  other  deposits  oyerlying  the  glacial  drift, 
haye  been  found  occasional  remains  of  roan — as  at  Lahr, 
near  Strasburg ;  at  Maestricht,  where  human  bones  were 
associated  with  those  of  the  mammoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct  animals ;  at  Kreuzberg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin ; 
at  Boumemoutb,  England,  on  the  top  of  a  sea-diff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  where  flints  occur  in  grayel ;  in  the 
dńft-coyered  cliffs  of  Hampshire,  and  many  other  local- 
ittes.  At  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  glacier-moraine  at 
Rayensburg,  near  Lakę  Constance,  was  found,  in  1866,  a 
great  qnantity  of  bones  and  broken  instniments.  Of 
the  bones  ninety-eight  hundredths  were  those  of  rein- 
deer. The  moralne,  therefąre,  dates  apparently  from 
the  ''second  glacial  epoch." 

(4.)  Yolcamc  Tuff, — In  1844  an  account  was  pub- 
lished  by  M.  Aymard  of  the  dlscovery  of  the  remains 
of  two  human  beings  imbedded  in  a  vulcanic  tufl^  eject- 
ed,  during  its  last  eruption,  by  the  mountain  of  Denise, 
in  Le  Puy,  Central  France.  In  ejections  of  the  same 
age  haye  been  found  remains  of  the  caye-hyena  and  a 
hippopotamus. 

(5.)  Peat  Bogi, — ^The  peat  bogs  of  Denmark,  rangtng 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  haye  aflbrded  a  large 
quantity  of  human  remains,  mingled  with  those  of  ani- 
mals contemporary  with  man  (Morlot,  Etudes  GeologicO' 
archiologicues  en  Danemark  et  en  Suisse^,  In  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  bogs  are  found  remains  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
a  tree  no  longer  growing  in  Denmark;  and  with  these 
are  associated  implements  of  flint.  Above  are  found 
remains  of  the  coramon  oak,  now  very  rare  in  Denmark. 
and  assodated  therewith  implements  and  omaraents  of 
bronze,  as  well  as  stone;  while  in  the  still  newer  peat 
occur  remains  of  the  CKisting  becchen  forest,  mingled 
with  rdics  of  an  age  of  iron.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  have 
been  similarly  productiye,  affording,  among  other  things, 
many  skeletons  of  the  great  Irish  elk.  From  the  bogs 
of  the  Somme,  newer  than  the  ńver-drifts,  many  human 
relics  have  been  exhumed,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

(6.)  Kitchen-middens  (Danish  Ijókkemndddingy  — 
These  are  heaps  of  earth  and  human  relics  occurring 
along  the  Baltic  shore  of  Denmark.  They  vary  in 
height  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  some  are  150  to  200 
feet  wide,  and  1000  feet  long.  They  are  largely  madę 
up  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  edible 
mollusks,  but  plentifuUy  mixed  with  the  bones  of  yari- 
ous quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  which  seem  to  have 
8erved  as  food  for  rude  sea-side  inhabitants.  Inter- 
spersed  with  the  animal  remains  are  flint  knives,  hatch- 
ets,  and  other  instniments  of  stone,  hom,  wood,  and 
bonę,  with  fragmenu  of  coarse  potterrt  mixed  with 
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c^tfroMil  aad  citiden,  but  iiever  wiŁli  implements  of 
łmuze  or  ifoo.  Tbe  stone  batcheU  and  knires,  Dever- 
tiidcM,  h«%'e  beeo  polUhed  aiid  sbarpened  by  grinding, 
aod  are  thut  less  rude  Łhan  Łbose  of  Łhe  ńyer-dńfis  and 
■HDT  of  the  carema.  Kitchen-middeus  al8o  occur  io 
E^t^Mini,  SooUaod,  Francei  tbe  United  States,  and  other 
eoaaUies. 

\ery  ftunUar  are  tbe  refuae-beaps  C*  terramares")  far- 
Ukt  inlaod,  accumuUted  (acoordiug  to  a  custom  atiU 
ptcrailiiif;  in  Ecuador,  MexicO|  and  other  Spanisb  coun- 
uunt)  upf>n  tbe  ouUkirta  of  ancient  palustrine  Yillages 
in  tłie  nortb  of  Italy.  They  embrace,  naturally,  relic8 
«f  erery tbiiig  pertaining  to  tbe  life  of  the  ancient  ril- 
kf^ent,  including  implementa  for  weańng,  mill-stonea, 
«i»d  tiiear-beada,  batcbeta,  and  omaments  of  bronze. 
Tliey  occur  especially  over  tbe  plain  bounded  by  tbe 
FOf  tłie  Apenninct,  tbe  Adda,  and  tbe  Reno  (Strobel 
tad  J'igorini,  I^s  Terramaret  et  les  Pilotages  du  Par- 
Mesattf  Milan,  18G4).  SimiUr  palustrine  settlemcuts 
łwe  recently  been  discovered  in  MoraTia  and  Meck- 
kfifMirg.  They  are  taid  to  exi8t  also  on  the  ooasts  of 
Africa  and  Hrazil.  Certain  mounda  along  the  coasts  of 
JlolUiid,  containing  Koman  and  Carthaginian  antiqui- 
iUutt  mmm  to  have  serred  as  eartbworks,  or  placcs  of 
refugis 

(7.)  AfegnUthi  and  riimu/i.— Rudo  structures  of  huge 
rough  sUjiien,  whoso  origin  is  fixed  in  tbe  nigbt  of  pre- 
liinUiric  tiiiicN,  aro  known  to  exist  in  nearly  all  tbe 
ctHiuif\»tn  of  Kun>|)c,  and  cvcn  of  Asia,  and  were  long 
rrgantcd  an  druldical  rcmaius.  Tboae  called  ^dol- 
fiMtiiii"  c<)ii«iNi  of  a  bugo  morę  or  less  flattened  rock, 
riMiiiig  OH  su>Hr«  plantcd  upright  in  tbe  ground — tbe 
un\i\Hm'i\  nioiic-altars  of  tbe  (lauls.  Sometimes  a  senes 
of  iii«Miiv4t  ulabs  resta  on  two  lines  of  upright  stones,  so 
«rraiigi'(l  m  U\  form  a  covered  passagc.  In  otber  cases 
tliM  ttiitlru  dolmen  is  oovcrcd  to  tbe  deptb  of  several 
U'f\  by  itarili,  aiid  tbus  bocomos  a  tumulus-dolmeu. 
Wmns  himiiU  oiioloso  two  or  morę  stone-covered  pas- 
Mgcn,  The  pSMagos  hoci^i  to  have  been  burial-cr^-pts, 
htf  Wit  oiifit  Itiitl  wiiliiii  tbom  buman  skeletons  plaoed 
miMMially  In  a  «iuing  |MMturc.  In  one  tomb  bundreds 
tĄ  iiUi'li>ii»ti«  Wf«rit  diiK'(>vcred.  Sometimes  the  crypts . 
aif  ((iv  itifil  iiito  nunii^nms  compartments,  cach  contain- 
Ui\Ą  a  lik  dcli  »ii.  Wiih  tho  skeletons  werc  deposited  \ 
Wi-ii(x/HH  «im1  itiiplenients(generaUyof  stone)andearŁh> 
AJ)  vt M4  ii«.  'l'ht«  |Miltfry  was  of  a  (iner  character  tban 
ihal  u\  iłti*  ktu  lu'11-mitiiU'us  (I^guay,  StpuUures  de 
i' A  f/r  tLf  U%  furre^  lH(>,j).  Some  of  tbe  tumulus- 
<l<'itjAvit«  aiuiłi  e(»l<Mi»al  proportions.  That  of  Siibary 
iMi,  |-.ii;/:Uiiil,  i«  nearly  '2lM)  fect  high.  The  Egyptian 
p>f4ti<ji<U    U-loiig   pru|)erly  in  tbis   connection.    See 

itic  »4rui>ture  known  as  a  ''cromlech**  is  a  dolmen 
fe^uf  f  ouJł<U>ii  by  oiu:  itr  morc  ctrcles  of  scones  planted  like 
!></.<*  Ul  iii«  (^rouoii.  Cmmlechs  occur  singly  or  in 
i<iv.j(>».  'I  tua«  erecf,  xmi)!}\\y  hewn  Stones  are  known 
lu  '•iiiłhliłri'.''  sjid  aU>  itoour  eilher  singly  or  in  long 
\^u  ...  ist./f9,  a»  sŁ  Carimc,  in  Urittany.  Thousands 
ul  i  .  *tff4'/ui  m*tu  of  in<*gaUthic  structures  are  known 
14  h,'.  .•^. ,  a^mI  ihe  hititiU  and  south-west  of  France,  in 
I*.  .-.«  ;  m  ii*iłfrisrk,  and,  iu  lem  abundance,  in  all  tbe 
».  ...  #  i,.^.,ttitn  t,i  Kiirir|H>,  excopt  Southern  (yermany, 
.^  -..  ii».*,  ttwecef  ihe  Dauubian  principalities,  and 
ik.*^    t. 

•  ••  ,   /w//-v///f^ł«//#. —The  pile-habitations  (Pala-\ 
Jo/i 4.  ł'j.ihihttHtn)  w«n»  cabins  crcct<Hl  on  pilcs  in  the 
I. .. ...Uij  «/i  Un4i>.     ł-irfci  ilim*(»v^re<l  and  moHabundant  ■ 

1.    n.i    ..i.vt*  ol  •^wiuerUiid  (|)nM>r, /Vr/#r/fV/cjt,  ou  0>ii- ! 

*ff"' .-  i.>tta*tit*  lin  Imc  ilf  Sruchatel;  Tmyon,  //«- 

/«/  iif  ,<«  i  itnifiit4  lit 4  Ttuip»  aurił-nś  tt  motUnnA^  thev 
«n  u*>\s  KI  IOW  II  łu  tlic  t'\iMini;  aii«l  iho  )>eat-tillcil  lakes 
4.1  .M  \.  juł  ołiuT  couiifritu  (ihc  Italian  Inkes  Yarese  and 
,NJ.  I.  .1.1  ^..  MX  t.^|.tt  ui\\\  rit  Ił) ;  and  llorodotus  (lib.  iv, 
«.»,•.  !«•  .-i4iii>  ilitii  ^tii  Ił  litthitsiifHis  werc  anctently 
«ii.|.i  .\»ii  l,v  a  iiiiM-  itv%t'iliiig  ii)  p»>4)iiiA,  nowa  part  oV 

'■  '•'«■     li>  <łM<lŁtiu;^  I  ilf  liiU(>łt  whi«'h  ooDtnined  tbe 

<ik>iiliu^»  UH  itic>riitoiiii  (|iiAniity  ufrclics  bas 


been  brougbt  to  light,  embracing  Łhe  diSerest  nńciies 
of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  industiial  and  miit- 
mental  articles  in  bronze,  remaius  of  plaited  doch.  icjni 
of  wheat  and  harley — ^in  one  instanoe  baked  iotu  ut, 
round  cakes  —  carbonized  apples  and  pean.  anU  tbe 
Stones  of  tbe  wild  plum,  and  seeds  of  tbe  raspberrr  aad 
blackberr}',  together  with  the  nuta  of  tbe  beecb  aad 
bazeL  In  a  few  instances  implements  of  uan  lave 
been  discoYered ;  and  in  one  instanoe  bronze  aad  ^iirer 
coins  and  medals  of  Greek  production,  and  snoie  ir>a 
swords,  but  all  of  pre-Roman  origin.  Tbe  hiR«»  U 
twenty-four  sjiecies  of  wild  mammals  have  been  dmij^d 
up,  besides  eighteen  species  of  binds,  thiec  of  ^pf4lic^ 
and  nine  of  Hsh,  all  of  which  hare  lived  io  hw<>nc 
times  (Rutimeyer,  Die  Fauna  der  P/aUbautem  u  dfr 
Schtoeiz,  Basel  1861). 

In  some  instances,  as  on  Łhe  nortb  bank  of  Lakę  Neo- 
chatel,  wbere  the  bottom  was  rock}',  beaps  of  st«>nea«ere 
tbiown  down,  among  which  piles  were  fixcd.  Tbe  i^les 
tbus  senred  to  retain  further  suppUes  of  stones,  aml  bj 
tbis  means  artilicial  islands  were  formed,  on  which  cab- 
ins were  built.  These  aiip  designated  as  temerUref,  Tb« 
transition  from  these  to  Łhe  "  crannoges**  of  Ireland  U 
easy,  for  tbe  latter  are  simply  artificial  islands  formed 
of  piles,  Stones,  and  eartb,  or  sometimes  of  a  framewurk 
of  oaken  beams  mortiscd  together,  and  madę  to  sterre 
as  a  cńb  for  the  retention  of  masses  of  stones  (Wylie. 
A  rdioologia^  voL  xxxviii,  1859).  Tbe  boildings  erecied 
on  these  islands  are  now  sometimes  oorered  with  (leat, 
as  in  tbe  Drumkeilin  bog,  to  tbe  deptb  of  foniteen  feet 
Tbe  Ińsh  crannoges  have  alTorded  vasŁ  ąuantłties  of 
bones  of  domestic  animals,  and  works  of  buman  iiidii»> 
tiT  in  sŁone,  bronze,  and  iron. 

(9.)  Modem  Saragei.  —  Since,  beyond  controrersT, 
prehistorie  man  existed  in  a  conditiou  similar  to  tbst 
of  rude  and  primitive  peoples  of  historie  times,  it  sp- 
pears  Łbat  tbe  study  of  modem  savages  sbouM  sAni 
important  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  prehistorie  moo- 
uments,  and  the  determination  of  Łhe  oonditioo  and  cs> 
pacities  of  prehistorie  peoples.    For  instanoe,  tbe  fliot 
arrow-beads  of  the  American  Indian  are  fasbioned  pie- 
cisely  like  some  of  tbose  found  in  European  csvenu 
and  lake-faabitationa.     To  undentaud  Łhe  ancient  Iske- 
dwellings  and  their  occopants,  we  bave  not  odIt  tbe 
bistorical  aocount  of  Herodotus,  biiŁ  D*Ur^ille*9  nsm- 
tive  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  New  Goinea.     As  iUustn- 
tire  of  Łhe  kitcben-middens,  we  may  Łum  to  tbe  modera 
sbell-beaps  on  the  nortb-west  coast  of  Austrsiis,  sod 
tbe  city-border  offal-beaps  of  Guayaquil  aod  Mexico. 
In  India  some  of  Łhe  hUl-Łribes  sŁill  erecŁ  cromłechs 
I^htstoric  moimments  evtn  leceire  a  ligbt  shed  frms 
tbe  acoounts  of  early  hbtoric  times.    llius  **  Jaoob  took 
a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pilUu^  (Gen.  xxxj,  45;  see 
further,  ver.  46-^2) ;  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  erected 
twelve  pillars — menhirs  (Exod.  xxiv,  4 ;  see  also  Josh.  ir, 
21, 22).  In  connection  with  Łumuli,  iŁ  may  be  remembered 
ŁhaŁ  Serairamis  raised  a  roound  over  ber  bosband ;  stones 
were  piled  up  over  Łhe  remauis  of  Laicus;  AchiUe* 
raised  to  Patroclus  a  mound  morę  than  100  feet  in  di- 
ameter;  Alexander  erectc<l  one  over  the  ashes  of  Ue- 
phasstio  which  cobł  $1,200,000;  and  in  Roman  hisUMrr 
we  roect  w^ith  several  similar  instances.    So,  finslly,  tbe 
smali  bronze  cbariot  exbume<l  from  a  tumulus  of  Meck- 
lenburg  recalU  tbe  wbeeled  structures  fabricated  for  Sol- 
omon  by  Uiraro  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  yii,  27-37). 

2.  interpretation  o/ the  /Victo.— (1.)  Dirisioni  of  Pre- 
historie Titne. — The  roioe  of  all  civilized  nstions  bas 
given  expression  to  the  belief  in  tbe  exi8tence  of  three 
great  ages  in  the  unwritten  hUtory  of  raankind:  tbe 
ages  of  Stone,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Iron.  Tbe  coDCorrept 
indications  from  the  relics  of  prehistcMic  times  sustsin 
tbis  belief.  In  the  Age  of  Stone  Łhe  metals  \rere  un- 
known,  and  all  implements,  weapons,  utensils,  sod  or- 
naments  were  of  stone,  bonę,  bom,  shells,  or  moolded 
and  unbaked  clay.  In  tbe  Age  of  Bronze,  arras  sini 
cutting  instruments  were  madę  la^gely  of  that  slloy, 
thougb  stone  continued  long  in  use.    In  tbe  Age  oC 
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Iron  that  metal  had  snpeneded  bronze  for  arras,  axea, 
and  kniYCS,  though  bronze  continued  in  use  for  oma- 
ments,  and  often  for  the  bandles  of  weapona.    Tbis  suo 
cession,  wbich  is  con6denŁly  traced  for  Europeaii  popu- 
lationa,  probably  bolds  good,  moditied  by  rarious  cir- 
cumstances,  for  mankind  at  large.     It  mast  not  by  any 
meana  be  supposed,  bowever,  tbat  the  social  condition 
implied  by  the  Stone  Age,  or  ettber  of  the  otbers,  an- 
swers  to  any  paiticular  period  of  abeolute  time  in  tbe 
hłstory  of  the  world.    One  race  or  nation  bas  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  its  Stone  Age  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  anotber,  and  some  races  and  tril)e8  still  re- 
main  in  their  Stone  Age.    These  three  conditions  of 
Bociety  are  generally  regarded  as  prehistorici  and  it  is 
certain  that  bronze  and  iron  were  already  known  to  tbe 
noTthem  nations  of  Europę  when  the  Roman  armies  in- 
vaded  them ;  but  it  appears  also  tbat  tbe  weapons  used 
in  tbe  Trojan  War,  at  tbe  dawn  of  history,  were  mostly 
of  bronze,  though  iron  was  beginning  to  appear,  and 
tbat  in  the  time  of  Josbua  knires  of  stone  were  in  use. 
A  doser  examination  of  tbe  relics  of  the  Stone  Age 
indicates  a  diyision  into  threą  epocbs.     In  the  Pakeo- 
lithic,  or  Rude  Stone  Epoch,  all  implemcnts  were  of 
stone,  and  shaped  by  cbippiug,  without  grinding.     In 
tbe  Keindeer  Epoch,  bonę  and  reindeers  bom  displaccd 
flint  to  a  Urge  extent;  while  in  the  Neolithic,  or  Pol- 
isbed  Stone  Epoch,  multitudes  of  stone  implements 
were  ground  to  an  edge  (*'  celts").    Mortillet  makes  tbe 
followin^  classification,  based  on  implements  from  the 
caims  of  France:  A,  Flint  implements  predominant 
(PalsBolithic).  (a.)  Epoch  of  Moustier — tbe  flinta  chipped 
only  on  one  side,  and  having  somewhat  an  almond 
shape.     (6.)  Epoch  of  Solutrć — the  flints  chipped  on 
botb  sides,  and  the  estremities  brought  to  a  good  point. 
Tbe  almond  shapes  wanting.     B,  Bonę  implements 
predominant.     (c,)  Epoch  of  Aurignac  (Early  Rein- 
deer) — ^tbe  lance-  and  arrow-heads  slit  at  the  base,  so 
tbat  tbe  tapering  shail  enters  tbe  bonę.     (d)  Epoch  of 
tbe  Madeleine  (Late  Reindeer) — the  lower  extremity 
of  tbe  lance-  or  arrow-head  enters  the  shaft.   Many  im- 
plements of  flint  still  remain.    Some  recognise  three 
di risions  of  Palsolithic  flints :  (a)  tbe  type  of  St.  Acbeul 
— large,  tbick,  oval,  rougbly  chipped  on  both  sides; 
(6)  tbe  type  of  Moustier—thinner,  and  wronght  on  one 
side ;  (ej  tbe  type  of  Solutre — smaller,  finely  wrougbt, 
-witb  thin  borders  and  symmetrical  form. 

Tbe  Pakeolithic  Epoch  is  further  characterized  by  a 
nearly  complete  absence  of  potteiy  and  of  attempts  at 
omamentation  or  artistic  delineation,  as  also  by  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  seyeral  quadrupeds  now 
extinct  —  especialły  the  cave-bear,  the  cave-hyena, 
cave-Uon,  tichorhine  rbinoceros,  and  bairy  elephant,  or 
mammoth.  The  Reindeer  Epoch,  with  a  colder  cli- 
mate,  witnessed  the  disappearance  of  these  animals,  and 
the  advent  of  sereral  species  now  native  in  the  north 
of  Europę  or  at  Alpine  eleyations — such  especialły  as 
tbe  reindeer,  musk*ox,  elk,  chamois,  ibex,  bamster-rat, 
lemming,  gronse,  and  snowy  owi.  With  them  existed 
the  horse,  the  urus,  tbe  deer,  and  rarious  rodents.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  was  marked  by  tbe  presence  of  many 
species  of  domesticated  animals — especialły  the  dogj 
sheep,  goat^  ox,  hoise,  and  bog.  Tbe  domestic  cat  and 
fowl,  and  the  crooked-homed  sheep,  did  not  appear  till 
the  epoch  of  tbe  rery  latest  lake-dwellings  (Noyille  and 
Chavannes),  generally  referred  to  tbe  6tb  centur}-. 

Tbe  Pakeolithic  Epoch  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  the 
flnds  of  the  rirer-gnivels,  the  cavcms  of  Belgium  and 
England,  the  volcanic  tuff  of  Denise,  and  a  few  of  the 
carems  and  rock  -  shelters  of  France;  tbe  Reindeer 
Epoch  by  a  majority  of  the  French  cavenis  and  rock- 
shelters;  and  the  Neolithic  Epoch  by  a  few  cavcrns  in 
the  sontb  of  France,  the  kitchen-middens,  crannogcs, 
dolmens,  tbe  lowest  portion  of  the  Danisb  bogs,  and  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Eastem  Switzerland.  The  Bronze 
Age  is  represented  by  the  flnds  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Western  Switzerland,  many  of  the  tumuli  and  tbe  mid- 
dle  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs;  and  the  Iron  Age  by 


the  upper  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs,  and  some  of  tbe 
latest  Swiss  lakes  (as  Bienne  and  Neucbatel). 

(2.)  Geological  Condition8.—The  pbysical  conditions 
of  Europę  bave  changed  to  a  reroarkable  extent  sińce 
tbe  flrst  adyent  of  man.  At  the  epoch  of  the  oldest 
flnds  Europę  was  just  emerging  from  a  secular  winter 
whicb  had  buried  all  the  mountains  and  plains  bencath 
a  mantle  of  glacier  materiał,  as  far  soutb,  probably,  as 
tbe  Pyrenees.  England  and  Scandinayia  had  been  con- 
nected  with  tbe  Continent;  tbe  Englisb  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  had  been  dry  land,  and  the  Thames 
had  been  a  tributary  of  the  Rbine.  A  subsidence  now 
took  place,  wbich  madę  Great  Britain  an  island.  An 
amelioration  of  the  climate  caused  a  rapid  melting  of 
the  glaciers;  the  land  was  estensircly  flooded,  nnd  the 
drainage  of  the  Continent  now  began  to  mark  out  and 
excayate  the  riyer-yalleys  of  tbe  modem  epocb.  The 
cave-bear,  mammoth,  and  other  ąuadrupeds  of  PUocene 
time  still  suryired ;  and  now  man  appeared  in  Europę 
to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  tbe  forests  and 
the  cayems.  The  swoUen  riyers  flowed  at  elerations 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  aboye  their  present  leycls,  and 
the  relics  of  tbe  stone -folk  were  mingled  with  the 
deposits  along  their  borders.  The  Reindeer  Epoch  wit- 
nessed another  eleration,  and  a  new  inrasion  of  cold. 
England  was  again  joined  to  the  Continent.  The  cave- 
bear  and  mammoth  dwindled  away.  The  reindeer  and 
other  northem  quadrapeds  were  driyen  sontb  oyer  tbe 
plains  of  Languedoc  and  througb  tbe  ralleys  of  Peri- 
gord.  The  hyena  went  oyer  to  England  and  took  pos- 
session of  tbe  cayerns.  But  tbe  men  of  Europę  had 
madę  a  slight  adrance  in  their  Industries.  Next,  an- 
other subsidence  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  England 
and  the  Scandinayian  peninstUa ;  tbe  climate  was  again 
ameliorated,  and  tbe  reindeer  and  other  arctic  species 
retreated  to  Alpine  eleyations  and  northem  latitudes. 
Now  tbe  modem  aspects  of  tbe  surface  of  the  land  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  now  appeared  yarious  species  of 
mammals  destined  to  domestication — or,  morę  probably, 
already  domesticated  in  their  Oriental  home.  The  ages 
of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  authentic  bistor}'  succeeded.* 

(3.)  Character  of  Prehistorie  Europeans,  —  Physi- 
cally,  the  men  of  the  Palieolithic  Epocb,  judging  from 
the  few  skeletons  and  skulls  discoyered  in  Belgium  and 
England,  were  of  rather  short  stature,  and  of  a  Mongo- 
loid  type,  like  modem  Finns  and  Lapps.  In  tbe  Rein- 
deer Epocb,  tbe  remains  of  Southern  Europę  indicate 
men  nearly  six  feet  in  stature;  but  tbe  men  of  Belgium 
were  still  smali  and  round-headed,  and  such  tbey  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  Neo- 
lithic men  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  much  like  tbe  modem 
Swiss.  The  Palieolithic  men  were  not  decidedly  diyer- 
gent  from  the  Caucasian  type,  but  a  jaw-bone  found  at 
Naulette  bas  seyeral  marks  of  inferiority,  being  some- 
what tbick  and  smali  in  height^and  haring  molar  teeth 
increasing  in  size  backwards,  the  wisdom  teeth  being 
largest  instead  of  smallest,  and  baring,  moreoyer,  flve 
fangs  instead  of  two,  while  the  chin  also  is  deticient  in 
prominence.  The  famous  Neanderthal  skuli  bas  a  Iow 
ibrehead  and  prominent  brow-ridges;  but  tbe  cranial 
capacity  was  serenty-fire  cubic  inches — about  tbe  av- 
erage  of  modern  races,  and  ^*  in  no  sense,"  as  Huxley 
says,  "  to  be  reganicd  as  the  remains  of  a  huroan  boing 
intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes.'*  7'he  Engis 
skuli  exhibits  no  special  marks  of  inferiority.  The 
Cro-Magnon  skuli  ofthe  Reindeer  Epoch  had  a  capacity 
of  ninety-seren  cubic  inches — far  aboye  tbe  buman  ay- 
erage.  There  was  no  prominence  of  the  jaws  or  the 
cheek-bones,  but  tbe  tibia  was  much  flattened  (platy- 
cnemic),  as  in  most  pńmitiye  men.  The  Neolithic  Bor- 
reby  skuli  belonged  to  the  type  of  Neanderthal. 

Socially  and  intellectually,  Pakeolithic  man,  in  tbe 

*  The  reader  shonld  uoto  the  conjectnral  character  of 
thepc  cbanpeii,  e!!ł)ecinl1y  of  the  cnnse  nf  the  climatic  re- 
verf«e8 ;  these  may  hftve  heen  dne  to  far  morę  ordinary 
nnd  receui  ricissltudes  than  geological  subsidence  and 
eIevaUoD.— £i>. 
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regioM  in  qaeftionf  seeros  to  have  ezisted  in  a  most 
pńmitive  condition.  Dwelling  in  wild  csTerns,  be 
huntcd  tbe  beasts  with  the  rudest  stone  implements, 
and  clothed  himself  in  their  skina.  We  find  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  fire,  though  probably  known,  and  there  are 
some  indications  that  he  madę  food  of  his  own  spedes 
(on  anthropophagy,  see  Congrks  Intemationaij  d'Afi^ 
tkropoiogie  et  d^A  rchiologie  Prihittoricues,  1867,  p.  158; 
Fliegier,  Zur  PrUhistorischeH  Etknotogie  ItaUenSy  Wien, 
1877,  p.  7,  8).  Fow  attempts  at  pottery  bave  been  dis- 
coverod,  and  in  these  tho  producŁ  was  rade,  hand-made, 
and  simply  sini-dried.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  fira  was 
in  generał  use,  and  it  was  eroployed  in  baking  (imper- 
foctly)  a  better  style  of  hand-made  pottery,  and  in  oook- 
ing  food  cmploycd  in  funeral,  and  quite  poasibly  canni- 
ballstic,  feasts.*  Many  pieces  of  bighiy  ornamented 
reindeer^s  hom,  picrccd  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes, 
discovercd  in  l*<irigord,  are  regarded  as  stayes  of  author- 
ity,  either  civ*il  or  priostly.  Ilere  also  occur  numerous 
phalangeal  b<inos  of  the  dcer  so  pierced  with  a  bole  as 
to  servo  fur  whistlcs.  lione  and  reindecr^s  hom  were 
now  wrought  iuto  barbcd  harpoons  and  arrow-beads. 
On  ono  of  the  bones  frora  the  cavern  of  La  Yache  (Ari- 
(^ge)  were  graven  some  pecuUar  characters,  which,  as 
suggested,  roay  bave  been  a  first  attempt  at  wńting, 
though  this  is  very  qucstionable.  In  the  NeoUthic 
Kpoch  cereals  were  cuUivated,  and  ground  into  floar  for 
cakcs ;  cloth  was  formod  for  clothing,  and  bonę  combs 
fur  the  halr;  stores  of  fruits  were  preserved  for  winter^s 
use;  gardeii-toola  were  fashioned  from  stag^s  hora;  log> 
oaiiocs  wore  omployed  in  navlgation ;  planks  and  tim- 
bom  of  oak  were  madę  by  splitting  tree-tranks  with 
stono  wodgos ;  log  oabins  were  constracted  on  piles  or 
artidcial  islands;  furtiflcations  were  employed  in  war; 
iUh-nct«s  well  madę  fVoro  flaxen  oords,have  been  dredged 
at  Uobenhauaen,  and  the  abundant  debris  of  namerous 
flint-workshops,  implying  a  degreo  of  division  of  labw, 
have  been  di(M?ovcre<l  at  (iraud-Pressigny  and  other 
placoa  in  Ifelgium  and  France.  As  to  intelligence  and 
manuał  dextority,  a  «iurprising  amount  is  deveIope<l  in 
the  working  of  Hint  implements,  eepecially  in  the  north 
of  Kurope, 

^flsthetieally,  PaheoUthic  man  had  advanced  no  fur^ 
ther  than  tho  u»e  of  neoklaces  forroetl  of  luitural  beads, 
consisting  of  f(k«i«il  foraminifera  frora  the  chalk,  Some 
ilints  frora  the  river-<irift  of  St.  Acheul  present  roiigh 
sketches  which,  it  bas  been  conjectuied,  may  hare  bwn 
promptetl  by  the  artistic  feeliug.  Some  of  them  bear 
remote  resembbiiices  to  tbe  human  head,  in  proiile, 
thiee^iuarter  view,  and  fuU  face:  also  to  animals,  auch 
as  tbe  rhinoceros  and  oiammocb.  If  tbe  cayera  of 
Massat  (^Ariege)  is  PaheoUthic,  it  affords  iis  tbe  most 
ancient  known  soccessful  attempt  at  portraitiire,  for  M. 
Footan  foaod  tbere  a  stone  oo  which  was  graven  a  wou- 
derfuUy  expiessive  outline  of  tbe  csTe-bear.  In  the 
Reindeer  Epoch  ibe  taste  for  personal  adoniment  bad 
become  coosklerably  dereloped.  They  manufactured 
necklaces.  braceletjs  and  pendant^,  piercing  for  tlM»e 
parpu«e«  both  sbelb  and  teetb,  and  tbe  bony  part  of 
the  ear  of  the  borse.  Amber  also  eame  into  use.  Tbe 
a»thetic  tWliug  was  speclally  derelo|)ed  in  the  south. 
Sonie  i>(  tbe  curk>u»  piecem  of  rnndeers  bora  suppused 
to  lie  <<ave4  \)(  authi^nir  are  band$ocDelv  eochased. 
S»me  r>:tuark2iMe  illu^trations  of  priroeval  ait  beknig- 
vy^  t<ł  i!iU  if^vuvh  are  ihe  foUowiiii;:  {^a.^  Smlpiures^ — 
Hai^ł-SłłOJt  ly  ^roj^ht  spoons  of  reimleers  hura;  hilt  of 
a  dATOft  carv>^i  m  the  form  of  a  nfindeer:  two  ivorv 
daur^rs.  axti«icaliy  ex«H.*tited.  repres^ntini;  reinvie«:  a 
hanH^»n  in  t>H»  *ha{ie  of  aii  anttiud*$  heavJ :  th«  head  of 
a  *taiff  of  authon:y.  i.>Mi>i>tiui;  of  rv"»ułeer*  hora  carred 
into  a  Uttl.fol  rv{'rvs^i\taJi«Hi  \.H"  a  pair  of  *tt*r«;  am^her 
repcv!^tuin^  ih<r  head  of  a  mammoch:  a  pair  of  pieoe:» 
iv^»r\'xtri::^  the  cha:f«  of  tbe  aurwh:« — on  one  a  nivłe 
aurwh:*  rfeei  łi:  frv»m  a  man  oastin-*  a  lance  ■  rpoaarkabiy 
wvkl  vK»!'.łf\  ołi  tbe  vł«hł;r  pKvV  a  r^nre  »»f  a  hovine  ani- 
mai  vii:}VTvut  r'rvHn  tht'  nr>t ;  a  ^i^ncut  in  relitf  «.>a  win- 
dcer**  hvnŁ    Many  v4  ihts^  frvm  Lau|;^he-łMfc»e.     yb.i 


Camińgs  on  slate,  wory^  kom,  and  bonę, — A  staffof  an- 
thority,  with  representationa  of  a  man,  two  h<»Be8,  aid 
a  fish ;  a  stag  graven  on  reindeer*s  hora ;  part  of  a  hrge 
herbivorou8  animal;  head  of  lion  on  a  staff  of  aatbor- 
ity;  leindeer-figfat  on  slate;  some  horned  *w«nMi  oo 
reindeer*s  hom ;  slates  bearing  other  unknown  antmals; 
a  young  reindeer  at  fuU  gallop;  a  hare;  a  curioos  ani- 
mal with  feiine  characteristics ;  a  spirited  profile  of  a 
horse  on  bonę ;  human  head  in  profile  on  a  bonę  spat- 
ula,  in  the  style  of  a  child's  work ;  finally,  the  entirt 
outline  of  a  mammoth  on  ivory  (Madeleine),  and  an- 
other  on  reindeer^s  bom,  forming  the  hilt  of  a  poniard 
(Braniquel).  Most  of  these  from  Laugerie-Baase.  Tbe 
Neolithic  Kpoch  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  de- 
dine  of  the  artistic  feeling.  The  ornamentatioo  of  tbe 
pottery  is  morę  elaborate,  and  tbe  finish  of  tbe  stone 
and  bonę  implements  morę  aymmetiical  and  neat,  bot 
we  discover  few  relics  of  carving  and  engraTing. 

Religiously,  there  is  little  to  be  affirmed  or  inferre^ 
of  the  Palsolithic  tribesp  Some  of  the  curiooaly  wroughł 
flinta  may  have  senred  as  religious  emblems ;  and  ooca' 
sional  discovery  of  deposits  of  food  near  the  body  of  tbe 
dead  may  very  natuially  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
belief  in  the  futurę  life.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  this 
dąsa  of  evidences  becomes  Tery  greatly  augmented,  as 
shown  in  the  systematic  and  carefuUy  prorided  bońals 
in  some  of  the  tumulua^olmena,  and  in  the  traccs  of 
funeral  repasts  in  these  and  the  rock-ahelters  of  Anii- 
gnać,  Braniquel,  and  Furfooc  The  numerous  specimens 
of  bright  and  shining  minerals  foand  about  many  set- 
tlementa^as  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  caibonate  of 
copper,  fluor-spar — ^may  have  been  osed  as  amulcts,  and 
thus  testify  to  the  vague  sense  of  tbe  saperaatnral 
which  characterizes  the  infancy  of  human  society.  The 
Neolithic  people  add  to  sach  indications  the  erection  of 
megalithłc  stra^nres,  some  of  which,  surroonded  by 
their  cemeteries,  as  at  Abuiy,  Englaod,  most  naturaUy 
be  oonsidered  as  their  sacred  tempka. 

Prehistorie  man,  in  brief,  represented,  in  Europę,  the 
infancy  of  his  raoe.  Ali  his  poweis  were  noderelopcd 
and  unedttcated.  £verv  eridenoe  soatains  na  in  tb* 
condusion  that  he  was  not  infefior  in  peychic  endow- 
ments  to  the  arerage  man  of  tbe  highest  raoea;  bot  ht. 
was  lacking  in  aoquired  skill,  and  in  tbe  reaolta  of  ex- 
perience  accumulated  thnwgh  a  long  aeiics  of  gen«a« 
tions,  and  presenred  from  forgetfulneaa  by  tbe  biessingi 
of  a  written  language. 

(4.)  AmłigHify  of  Prehistorie  £mropetm», — In  dehat- 
ing  this  question,  sodal  and  intellecUial  conaideratioos 
signify  notbing,  ainee  all  conditions  hare  existcd  iu 
all  ages.  As  to  the  geokigical  antiqaity  of  Eoropeaa 
man,  we  hare  stated  that  he  dates  from  aonse  pait— 
probably  an  eariy  part — of  the  Champlain  pezkidL  U 
bas  bera  eaniestly  maintained,  howerer,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved  by  some.  that  mao  appeaied  ia  Europę  before  tbe 
epoch  <^  tbe  last  generał  g^aoauon.  Tbe  IbUowing  aie 
tbe  gronnds  on  which  tbe  opinion  bas  been  based:  {a.) 
Prt^tcial  muńns  ernmeonsfy  mppoted  AiraMm. — ScMse 
bones  found  at  Saint-Prest  (Loir-et-Cber)  in  auatified 
sand  ami  gravel  borę  cnts.  notcbea.  and  acntchcs  sup- 
poged  to  iiidicate  ihe  use  of  fliat  laapfaaseptŁ  The  bones, 
bowerer.  were  assuciated  with  those  of  Eiepkas  w»eri£- 
imuli*.  which  ran^red  fitom  ibe  Latcr  Plioccae  to  tbe  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Quatenianr  age.  Rat  it  was  proren  br 
experiment  that  Ter\*  similar  ■HBikiDg5  are  madę  opon 
bones  by  pi>rcuriQ€s:  while  in  the  beds  containing  tbe 
bones  iu  que$tion  were  abondant  ifaim  of  a  large 
lod^nt.  quite  capabłe  of  faswing  the  soppoeed  haman 
markin^r^  A^n.  the  shdl  marfa  {Jitlmms)  of  Lirognan, 
near  Bordeaux,  enoiose  bones  of  aa  estinct  maoatee 
and  of  certain  ce>tac«ans  and  chelooeaaA»  which  beaf 
raarks  ap^ańnir  to  bave  beea  ande  by  banaaii  implc^ 
ments^  1  ne  manatee  in  qoestioa  is  of  Itioccne  agb 
But  in  the  same  depoeitt.^  ocrar  tbe  rcaaiBS  of  a  cainiT- 
on>us  ds^h  i^iJi.ft^  sfmittisy  wboee  aenatcii  tedh  6l 
exactly  the  markin^  oo  tbe  fwflsil  boseoL  A  siaular 
eApianaaoa  pco6at.Hy  awaits  tbe  faiiwcil  BatkktriMm 
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bones  of  Tonanc^,  (3fmine-eŁ-Łob«),  as  well  as  the 
DoCched  antl  acratched  bones  of  a  cecaoean  {BtUamotau) 
descnbed  from  Pliocene  deposiu  in  Tnscany  by  Prof. 
CapelUni  {Womo  plioetmco  in  Tateana  [18762).  Fi- 
nally,  at  Thenay  (Loir-et-Cher)  occur  flinto  in  certain 
Lower  3Iiooene  limesŁones  which  were  at  fint  declared 
to  be  the  works  of  human  hands  (jCongres  International 
[1867],  p.  67) ;  bat  that  opinion  is  scarcely  entenained 
at  present.  (6.)  Human  remahu  tmmtoudg  snppoaed 
pregladaL — A  hnman  akeleton  fuond  in  Tolcanic  breccia 
near  tbe  town  of  Le  Puy-€n-Velay,  in  Centnl  France, 
was  for  a  time  supposed  to  hare  been  enclosed  by  the 
same  eruption  that  buried,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  the 
remains  of  the  Pliocene  Eltphat  meridionalis.  The  ele- 
phant-bearing  lava,  neirerthelesB,  was  of  a  diSetent 
character;  and  exactly  the  same  lava  m  that  contain- 
ing  human  remains  was  subseąuently  obserred  at  an- 
other  point.  This  enclosed  the  bones  of  the  mammoth 
and  other  animals  of  the  Champlain  perimi,  and  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  "  man  of  Deniae**  was  post-gla- 
ciaL  Again,  the  rirer-drifts  of  the  Somme  have  been 
set  down  as  glacial  or  preglacial ;  bat  that  opinion  is 
now  almost  wholly  abaiidoned,  for  abondant  localities 
are  known  in  which  it  appears  to  a  demonstiation  that 
the  river-yalley  was  excavated  after  the  glacial  drift 
was  laid  down ;  while  the  flint-bearing  drifts  have  been 
Bub8equently  deposited  along  the  chalk-dopes  of  the 
yalley.  Esamples  are  seen  in  the  sections  at  Menche- 
court  and  other  plaoes;  and  the  same  is  shown  in  Eng> 
land  at  Biddenharo  and  Suromerbonn  Hill,  in  the  yalley 
of  the  Ouse,  and  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lark.  In  1856  a  human  skuli  and  numerous  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  exhumed  (but  now  mostly  lost) 
from  the  Collc  del  Yento,  in  Liguria  (Issel,  Contp-et  In- 
temcUional  [  1867],  p.  75, 156),  said  to  be  asaociated  with 
extinct  species  of  oyster  of  the  Pliocene  age.  The  age 
of  the  bones  is  que8tioned  by  Pruner  Bey ;  and  as  no 
Datoralist  saw  the  remains  in  nfi/,  we  must  candidly 
awMt  further  investigation.  Similarly,  the  celebrated 
pelvic  bonę  of  Natches,  in  Mississippi,  once  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  preglacial  deposit,  is  now  gen- 
erally  bclieyed  to  haye  fallen  down  tbe  bluif  from  an 

m 

Indian  graye  at  the  surface;  and  the  human  remains 
of  Califomia  reported  to  haye  come  from  beneath  a  bed 
of  Tertiary  laya  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  well  authen- 
ticated  to  form  the  subject  of  8peculation  (Biake,  Con- 
ffret  International  [1867],  p.  101 ;  Whitnej',  Geological 
Surrey  of  Califomia^  i,  243-252).  As,  howeyer,  pre- 
histonc  men  in  America  were  non-Caucasian,  and  there- 
fore  probably  of  preadamic  origin,  we  must  expect  to 
find  thcir  remains  attaining  a  much  higher  autiąuity 
than  thoee  of  Europę. 

As  to  the  absolute  measure  of  tbe  time  which  sepa- 
rates  Paheolithic  man  from  the  present,  it  is  likely  that 
a  medium  judgment  will  be  reached  at  last.  (Consult 
on  this  que8tion  Southall,  The  RecenŁ  Origin  of  Man 
[1875] ;  and  Andrews,  A  mer.  Joum.  of  Science  [2],  xly, 
180 ;  Trans,  o/ the  Chicago  A  cad.  o/Science^  ii,  1 ;  Alefh, 
Quar,  Ber,  Dec.  1876,  and  Jan.  1877.)  The  impression 
of  hb  high  antiquity  has  been  deriyed  from  the  magni- 
•tude  of  the  geological  changes  which  haye  transptred 
sińce  his  adyent  But  the  time  reąuired  for  these,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  has  by  some  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  contemporaueous  existcnce  of  mau 
with  animals  now  exŁinct  has  little  l)earing  on  the  qucs- 
tion,  Since  it  has  been  asccrtained  that  extinctłons  haye 
been  occurring  throiighout  historie  periods,  eyen  down 
to  the  present  centur^'.  The  disappearance  of  the  gla- 
cicrs  does  not  seem  enormously  rcraote  when  we  re-* 
merobcr  that  their  stumps  are  still  yisible  in  the  yalieys 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  gulches  of  the  Sierra  Neyada,  and 
eyen  in  the  ice-wells  of  Yermont  and  Wisconsin.  The 
elevati(in  rcquisite  to  join  England  to  the  Conttnent 
cannot  be  thought  to  require  a  yast  perioil  after  leam- 
ing  the  ratę  of  oscillations  in  actual  progress  upon  yari- 
ous  shores,  and  tbe  enormous  changes  in  the  hydro- 
graphical  features  of  China  within  3000  years  (Pum- 


pelly,  SmUkaomam  ComtrUmtiomM  to  Knumleige,  yoL  xv, 
art.  iy>  The  caknlaiions  baaed  oa  the  nte  of  eraiun 
of  modem  riyer-yaUey^  and  the  grawth  of  8ph^:iioia 
peat.  are  yery  misleading,  sińce  it  is  certain  that  ibese 
procesaes  went  forward  with  indefiniteiy  gieater  lapid* 
ity  in  tbe  pluyial  and  palnstiine  conditiou  of  tbe 
Champlain  period.  (For  the  rcsults  of  snndiy  calcnls- 
tions,  see  Le  Hon,  LHowme  Fosńle,  p.  247.)  Further- 
moie,  the  extrciiie  opinioos  entcrtained  within  a  fev 
years  on  all  these  pointo  haye  morę  reoently  been  {^rejtlr 
modified  (see  King,  Cafasłropkitm  and  EeoUtkm.  in 
the  A  mer,  Xatvralist,  Ang.  1877).  At  tbe  same  tiio^. 
the  eyidenoes  seem  to  tend  towaids  the  condosion  that 
the  adyent  of  man  in  Eoiope  oocnired  from  óciOiJ  to 
7000  years  ago;  still  morę,  that  the  Oriental  stock  frum 
which  he had  descended  came  first  into  esistence  m>r? 
than  6000  years  ago.*  Soch  a  oonclnaon  would  tir>t  t>e 
alarming  on  Biblical  groands,  sińce  it  does  not  sppear 
that  the  absolute  age  of  Adam  is  stated  either  direcdr 
or  by  elear  inference;  and  there  ts  room  to  snspect  tlut, 
in  those  singular  caaes  in  which  the  agcs  of  the  patii- 
archs  as  giyen  in  the  Uebrew  text  dilTer  as  thej  do 
from  the  Septnagint,  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  test 
has  been  better  presenred  than  that  of  tbe  IIebrev, 
sińce  the  Jews  had  a  direct  interest  in  tbe  abbrevistioQ 
of  the  time  before  Christ,  to  make  it  appear  tbat  tbe 
epocb  always  assigned  by  their  rabbins  for  the  adreot 
of  the  Me»tah  had  not  yet  arriyed.t  Moreover,  tliere 
are  some  indications  that  Paheolithic  man  in  Europę  «  as 
not  of  the  Adamie  (Caucasian)  type,  though  it  is  pretty 
oertatn  that  he  was  succeeded,  probably  as  early  as  tbe 
Reindeer  Epoch,  by  an  Easteni  tide  of  Caucasian  im- 
migration. 

We  must  remind  the  reader,  in  oondusion.  that  oar 
condensed  discussion  of  prehistorie  peoples  relates  onlr 
to  the  European  continent,  and  that  the  primitire  bis- 
iory of  the  men  of  other  qaarteT8  of  the  world  may  hare 
differed  in  some  important  respects;  while  it  is  ceitsin, 
sińce  European  man  seems  to  haye  immigrated  frum 
the  east,  that  the  first  appearance  of  his  Ońental  ances- 
tors  must  haye  been  considenibly  morę  remote;  »m1 
still  further,  in  yiew  of  the  probable  common  ońgin  of 
the  Adamie  and  the  other  races  of  man,  the  first  adwent 
of  the  human  species  upon  the  earth  must  have  tsken 
place  at  an  epoch  remoyed  perhaps  into  the  Tertiary 
age  of  the  world^s  history.    [See,  howeyer,  Geoix)gv.] 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  see  Figuier, 
VHomme  Primitiff  translation,  Primiłire  Alan  (N.  Y. 
1870);  Quatrefages,  Rapport  sur  le  Progres  de  /M»- 
Mropo/io^  (1868);  Ran,  Early  Man  in  Europę  (N.Y. 
1876);  Ty  lor,  Researches  into  the  Early  History  o/Mon- 
kitid  and  the  Detelopmtnt  of  CivUixation  (Lond.  18(>.'0; 
Nilsson,  Les  IlitbUans  Piindtifs  de  la  ScandtHarie: 
Yogt,  Lectures  on  Man  (ibid.  1864),  translation  of 
Yorlesungen  uber  den  Menschen ;  Pozzy,  La  Tern  et  U 
Redt  Bibligue  de  Iti  Creation,  bk.  i,  eh.  yi-ix;  bk.  iii, 
eh.  xi,  xii ;  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  CirUization  and  fkf 
Primitice  Condition  of  Man  (Amer.  cd.  1871);  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo);  Caspaii,  Die  l'?^ 
schichte  der  Menschheit  (Leips.  1873) ;  Tylor,  Printiłice 
Culture:  Researches  into  the  Derelopm/ent  ofMytkdo^^ 
Philosophyj  Religion,  Artf  and  Custom  (I^ond.  1871,  i 
yols.) ;  Evang.  Quar.  Rev,  April,  1866.  Figuier,  Qua- 
trefages,  and  Pozzy  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  denva- 
tiye  origin  of  man.  For  Information  respecting  Amer- 
ica, see  Foster,  Prehistorie  Races  of  the  United  Statet 
(3d  ed.  Chicago,  1874).     (A,  W.) 

Preadamitea  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect 
which  was  originated  in  the  17th  century  by  I$asc  La 
Peyrfere  (q.  y.)  upon  the  publication  of  two  smali  irea- 
tises  of  his  in  1655,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Moscs  had  not  recorded  the  origin  of  the  bu- 

•  TheHe  flsznres  are  evldently  lltlle  morę  than  pnems 
not  to  be  plnced  iu  comparison  with  the  definite  daU  oi 
Bibie  chroMology.— Eił. 

t  A  cnrefnl  examinntion  leads  to  tho  opposite  concln- 
Sion.    See  Cubomołooy  ;  SBi*TUAQ[MT.-~-Siib 
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man  race,  but  oniy  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other 
Dations  of  men  inhabited  our  world  long  befure  Adam. 
His  view8  were  espoused  by  many  people,  especially  at 
Groningen  and  other  placea  in  UollancL  At  Braawls, 
however|  be  was  seized  aa  a  heretic,  and  only  escaped 
punishment  by  renouncing  Łho  Beformed  opinions  and 
embracing  the  Koman  Catholic  faith ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he,  of  course,  also  retracted  bis  Preadamite  views. 

See  TUKADAMITR. 

Prebend  (from  the  Lat  prcebendOf  prorender,  i.  e. 
an  allowance  of  food,  from  praibere,  to  furnish),  in  its 
common  acceptation  signifies  an  allowance  or  provision 
of  sny  soru  As  an  ecclesiastical  term  it  denoted  orig- 
inall}'  any  stipend  or  reward  given  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  to  a  person  vrho  had  by  his  labors  pro- 
ctired  beneflt  to  the  Cburch.  See  Benefick.  When, 
iu  the  course  of  the  lOth  century,  the  cathedral  churches 
— having  then  become  well  endowed — left  off  receiving 
the  income  of  their  lands  into  one  common  bank,  and 
the  members  of  most  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
ceased  living  in  common  and  separated  from  the  epis- 
copal  mensal  propert}',  certain  shares  or  portions  fell  to 
all  those  so  entitled.  Besides,  the  lands  were  parcelled 
out  in  sharesy  and  the  income  thus  obtained  was  used 
for  the  support  of  all  the  clergymen  wtthin  the  cathe- 
dral territory.  Aftcr  the  defiuite  constitution  of  chap- 
ter:)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  daily  religioas  8ervices 
in  the  bishop's  church,  or  in  other  churches  simllarly 
establisbed,  endowments  were  assigned  to  thera,  which 
Hcre  to  be  distributed  {prahmda)  in  tixed  proportions 
amoug  the  mcrabers.  These  portions  were  callcd  jx>r- 
tiiiws  cationica  or  prebendce,  Uence  arose  the  dif- 
ference  between  a  prebend  and  a  canonry  (q.  t.).  A 
canonry  was  a  right  which  a  person  had  in  a  cburch  to 
be  dcemed  a  member  thereof,  to  have  the  right  of  a 
stall  therein,  and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter ;  but  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  certain  revenues  appro- 
priated  to  his  place.  The  nuraber  of  prcbends  in  the 
aeveral  cathedral  churches  is  increased  by  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues  of  the  rural  dergy,  and  oftcntimes  by 
exonerating  the  lands  of  prebends  from  paying  tithes 
to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  where  they  lay.  To 
the  prebend  was  comroonly  attached  a  resiUence;  and 
when  an  insufficieut  number  of  honses  existed,  the 
olilest  prebendaries  enjoyed  their  advantages  iu  ex- 
change  for  a  fixed  tax,  until  it  became  the  practice  to 
pay  smali  indcmnities  to  those  who  had  no  houscs,  and 
these  paymeuts  were  called  diatributioiies,  In  England 
there  is  a  tracę,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  William  I,  of 
the  tenure  of  distinct  lands,  afterwards  madę  prebendal, 
at  SLPaurs;  but  the  detinite  namc  of  prebends  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  I.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  III  the  bursaries,  prebends  paid  out  of  the 
bbhop'8  purse,  were  reconstituted  at  Lichtield,  and  en- 
dowed with  lamia.  It  Ls  a  separate  endowraent  impro- 
pńated,  as  distinguished  from  the  comniunaf  manors  or 
revcnues  appropriated  to  maintain  all  the  capitular 
members.  At  Lincoln,  in  the  Uth  ccntury,  forty-two 
prebends  were  founded ;  in  the  r2th  century,  at  Wells, 
the  prebends  were  formally  distinguished  and  the  dig- 
nities  founded;  in  the  13th  century  fourteen  prebends 
were  founded  at  Llandaff.  At  York  archbishop  Thomas 
diviilcd  the  lands  of  the  common  fund  into  separate 
prebends;  these  were  augmented  by  archbishops  Grey 
and  lioraaine,  who  added  the  last  stall  in  the  IŚth  cen- 
tury. In  the  16th  century  bishop  Sherbome  founded 
fotir  HialLs  at  Chichester,  the  latest  endowed  in  England. 
The  prebends  were  dirided  into  stalls  of  priests,  deacons, 
and  subdeacons,  a  certain  number  coming  up  to  reside 
in  stated  courses;  but  in  1343  all  the  stalls  of  York 
were  declared  to  be  sacerdotal.  Dignitaries  almost  in> 
rariably  held  a  prebend  attached  to  their  stoli. — ^W^ai 
oott,  Saered  A  rduzologn^  s.  v. 

Prebendary  is  the  uaroe  applied  io  a  clergyman 
who  is  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  cburch  and 
enjoys  a  prebend  (q.  y.)i  in  consideration  of  his  offici- 


ating  at  stated  times  in  the  cburch.    See  Deak  and 
Chapter. 

Precarium  (from  the  Lat.  precarij  to  reąuest,  be- 
seech),  in  the  language  of  civil  law,  is  a  compact  by 
which  one  leaves  to  another  by  reąuest  the  use  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right,  without  compensation, 
but  the  grantor  reserying  to  bimself  the  power  of  a  re- 
claimer.  The  receirer,  as  a  nile,  obtaius  thus  the  judi- 
cial  use  of  the  object  in  question ;  but  the  giver  cau 
regain  possession  at  any  time ;  and  he  can,  if  the  sur- 
render  be  refusetl,  rccur  to  the  iuterdict  De  precario^  or 
to  the  A  dio  prascriptu  verbis,  Uence  the  expression, 
Precarie  poMtdere,  to  possess  precariously.  In  canonic 
law,  precarium  bas  not  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Herę  the  word  is  feminine  (precariot  <p),  and  is  never 
applied  to  movable  go<xls,  but  always  to  real  estate, 
which  is  not  necessarily  bestowed  gratuitousl}^  but  gen- 
erally  ibr  the  obligation  of  paying  certain  taxes,  or  ren- 
dering certain  serrices,  and  as  a  conseąuence  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  at  pleasure.  The  origin  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical precan<B  is  found  in  the  6th  centurj",  when  the 
custom  began  to  prerail,  e8|)ecially  in  the  country,  of 
giring  the  priests  the  use  of  portions  of  land.  Pope 
(lelasius,  in  496,  had  disapproved  of  this  custom,  yet  a 
few  years  aflen?ards  we  find  it  widely  spread.  This 
transfer  of  real  estate  to  the  pricst  at  first  depended  on 
the  bishop,  and  was  entirely  peraonal,  not  essentially 
connected  with  the  ofBce.  The  ecclesiastical  usufruct- 
uary  had  sometimes  to  recognise  its  revocabi1ity  by  a 
special  deed,  this  decUration  bcing  accompanied  with 
the  promise  of  paying  interest.  But  little  by  little  the 
Frankish  legislation  madę  these  cessions  permanent,  and 
the  pMsession  of  the  land  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  performance  of  duties  that  it  passed  untnter- 
niptedly  from  ever}*  occupant  to  his  successor.  Thus 
the  precaria  took  in  the  course  of  time  the  character 
of  real  benefices.  See  Bknefick.  It  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence  that  ecclesiastical  property  of  that  kind  was 
given  for  services  rcndered,  or  to  be  rendered,  or  against 
payment  of  a  tax,  even  to  lay  men.  These  possessions 
also  were  called  precaria,  for  not  only  did  their  coUa- 
tion  dcpend  on  the  bishop,  but  the  deed  had  to  be  rc- 
newed  every  five  years.  But  this  also  took  in  course 
of  time  the  character  of  a  real  lease.  Still  another 
meaning  given  to  the  word  precaria  is  that  ofdeed — an 
instrument  donating  property  to  the  Cburch,  but  slipu- 
lating  for  the  grantor  the  use  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  lifc.  The  deed  of  consent  given  by  the  other 
side  was  calle<l  prcestaria.  Formularies  of  precaries 
and  prestaries  may  be  found  in  Marculfi  Formuł,  lib.  ii, 
no.  5,  40,  and  in  the  Append.  FormuL  no.  27, 28,  and  41, 
42.     See  Walter,  Corp,  jur.  Germ.  antig,  vol.  iii. 

Precedence,  a  recognition  of  superior! ty  in  cer- 
tain acts  due  to  one  person  over  another.  Thus  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order  recognised  in  the  hierarchies  of 
Komę,  England,  and  Kussia,  or  whererer  such  distinc- 
tións  of  clergy  exist,  priests  precede  deacons ;  and  rec- 
tors,  vicars ;  and  ricars,  perpetnal  curates ;  and  incum- 
bents,  assistant-stipendiary  curates.  Rectors  rank  with 
each  other  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  their 
livings  or  the  datę  of  their  induction ;  bishops  accord- 
ing to  the  precedence  of  their  secs,  as  in  the  Anglican 
establishment,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  and  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  where  the  in- 
cumbent  bears  the  title  of  Most  Keverend;  or,  other- 
wiae,  of  the  datę  of  consecration,  by  the  counctls  of 
Milevi  (416),  Braga  (373),  Toledo  (633),  and  London 
(1075),  unless  their  secs  were  pririleged  by  ancient  cus- 
tom. Priests  and  deacons  rank  according  to  the  datę 
of  their  ordination.  For  a  cathedral  of  the  old  founda- 
tion  in  England  the  order  runs — dean,  prsecentor,  chan- 
cellor,  treasurer,  archdeacons,  canons  residcntiary  (sub- 
\hitOf  anbchanter  of  canons),  and  canons  non^resident. 
In  chapter  the  bishop  sits  with  the  dean,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  residentiaries  on  the  right,  and  the 
prseoeutor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  residentiaries  on 
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the  kft ;  tbe  rest  ot  the  cancms  in  order  of  instaDatkni. 
At  Salisboiy  Łwo  exŁra  uchdeaicons  sat  on  either  śde 
oC  tbe  entranoe.  In  all  prooessions  the  members  walked 
two  and  two,  at  regular  distances — dignitańes  in  copes, 
canons  priests  in  chaaubles,  canons,  deacona,  and  subdea- 
cons  in  dalmatics,  with  one  pace  between  ooUaterals, 
and  three  paces  between  each  rank;  juniors  first  and 
aeniors  last  in  going,  but  in  reverse  order  on  thetr  re- 
tom ;  the  right-hand  side  is  Łhc  place  of  honor.  At  St. 
Panl*8  the  dean  walked  last,  between  two  dignitaries. 
The  parlsh  dergy  go  fireC,  then  follow  vicarB,  canons, 
dignitańes,  the  dean,  the  bishop,  and  last  the  lav  per- 
sons.  Each  parish  faad  its  cross  or  banner.  Abbots 
took  precedence  according  to  the  datę  of  thcir  benedic- 
tion ;  Glastonbury,  Su  Alban*s,  and  Westminster  at  va- 
rioos  times  challenged  the  first  place  among  those  who 
were  mitred.  Rural  deans  and  hononur  canons  have 
onlj  local  precedence  in  a  naridecanal  meeting  or  cathe- 
dial  respectively. — ^^Yaloott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgg,  s.  v. 

Precentor  (Gr.  wp^roif/oAniCf  Kavovapxa ;  Lat. 
domutiau  eaniorum;  Fr.  yrand  chantre;  Sp.  rkatUrtf 
or  capu  cot)  was  in  the  ancient  and  medueval  churches 
the  person  who  led  the  singing.  He  generally  com- 
menced  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  the  people  joined 
him  in  the  dose.  The  rersides  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  sung  altematelj,  the  angers  answering  to 
one  another;  but  ordinarily  the  precentor  comroenced, 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  middle,  and  aometimes  at 
the  end  of  the  yerse.  Thls  was  called  singing  acros- 
tic&  See  Acrostics.  The  precentor  was  the  digni- 
tary  coUated  by  the  diocesan  and  charged  with  the 
oonduct  of  the  musical  portion  of  divine  8ervioe,  and 
required  on  great  festiyals  and  Sondays  to  oommence 
the  responses,  hymns,  etc,  to  regulate  procesitions, 
to  distrilMite  the  copes,  to  correct  oifences  in  choir, 
and  to  direct  the  singera.  In  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  he  ranked  next  to  the  dean.  He  gave 
the  notę  at  mass  to  the  bishop  and  dean  m^  the  succen- 
tor  did  to  the  canons  and  clerks.  He  superintended  the 
admission  of  membera  of  the  choir  and  tabled  their 
names  for  the  weekly  ooorse  on  waicen  tablets.  He 
corrected  and  had  charge  of  the  choir  books.  In  Eng- 
land  when  he  ruled  the  choir  he  wore  a  rocbet,  cantel 
or  cantor^s  cope,  ring,  and  gloFes,  and  carried  a  staff; 
and  the  rectors  foUowed  him  in  soutanes  (often  of  red 
color),  surplices,  and  copesL  He  installed  canons  at 
£xeŁer,  at  York  the  dean  and  dignitańes,  and  at  Lich- 
field  the  bishop  and  dignitańes.  He  attended  the 
bishop  on  the  left  hand,  as  the  dean  walked  on  the 
prelate*s  right  hand.  At  Paris  he  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion  oTer  all  the  achools  and  teachers  in  the  city  and 
lespondents  in  the  universities.  In  French  cathedrals, 
npon  high  festirals  he  presides  over  the  choir  at  the 
lectem,  and  carńes  a  baton  of  silver  as  the  ensign  of  his 
dignity.  At  Rodez,  Puy-en-Yelay,  and  Bńonde  he, 
like  the  other  canons,  wears  a  mitrę  at  high  mass,  and 
at  Cologne  was  known  m^  chorepiscopus,  At  Chartres 
during  EasŁer  week  all  the  capitular  clergy  go  to  the 
font,  with  the  subchanter  preoeding  the  junior  canons, 
carrying  wbite  wands,  in  allnsion  to  the  wbite  robes 
of  the  baptized.  At  Rouen  the  chanter  carńes  a  wbite 
wand  in  certain  processions,  and  no  one  without  hi:* 
leaye  could  open  a  song-school  in  the  city.  In  England 
his  stall  faces  the  dean,  being  on  the  north-wesu  In 
foreign  cathedrals  he  oocupied  either  the  same  position 
or  sat  next  to  the  dean.  The  Greek  precentitr  at  Chńst- 
mas  wore  wbite,  and  the  singers  riolet.  The  exarch 
was  the  imperial  protospaltes.  The  dignitv  of  precen- 
tor was  founded  at  Amiens  in  1219;  at  Rouen  in  1110; 
at  £xeter,  Salisbury,  York,  Lincoln,  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury;  at  Chichester,  Wells,  Uchfield,  Hereford,  in  the 
12th;  and  at  St,  PauFs  in  the  13th  century.  The  pre- 
centor was  required  to  be  always  resident,  and  usoally 
hdd  a  prebend  with  his  dignity.  The  Chigniac  pre- 
centor was  called  armarius  becauM  he  was  also  libra- 
— «urer  being  aproerinariu*,  The  singers 
"'horch  were  regaided  as  a  minor  order 
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by  pope  Innoeent  III,  by  tbe  Gomidl  of  Laodioea  (3<S0), 
and  1^  that  of  Tmlla  Wben  the  senrice  of  song  was 
intrusted  to  lay  penona  in  coarae  of  time,  the  title  of 
chanter  was  pre8teved  in  cathedral  chapters  and  coUe- 
giate  churcbcs  as  that  of  a  capitular  dignitary,  haTiog 
{Hreoedency,  rights,  and  dutien 

In  modem  times  the  name  is  applied  to  those  who, 
in  non-ritoalistic  churches^  lead  the  oongregatiim  in 
singing.  This  offioe,  latdy  revived,  appears,  from  Bing- 
ham*s  AtUiguitiety  to  be  of  a  Tery  early  datę ;  the  pre- 
centor, or  pkomucuB  (q.  r.),  as  he  was  called  in  the 
early  Church,  either  leuling  the  congregation,  ot  sing- 
ing one  part  of  the  reise,  the  other  part  being  sung  by 
the  congregation  in  response.  See  Husie.  In  the  med- 
i«val  churches  the  precaUor  was  one  of  the  officers  be- 
longing  to  the  old  religious  houses,  whose  (^oe  was  af- 
terwaids  ccmtinned  in  coUegiaie  and  cathedral  churdies 
in  the  capadty  above  fint  referred  to.  In  Scotland  the 
duties  of  the  precentor  have  beoi  greatly  curtailed.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  reader  (q.  v.)  of  earlier 
times.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  precentor  to  repair  to 
church  about  half  an  hour  before  the  minister  came,  and 
read  to  the  people  sereral  passages  of  Scńpture.  When 
the  minister  entered  the  precentor  gave  out  a  psalm  and 
led  the  singing.  Afler  the  beginning  of  last  century  he 
ceased  by  degrees  either  to  read  the  Scńptures  or  pre- 
scńbe  the  psalm.  But  his  desk  is  still,  from  its  ońgtnal 
use,  called  by  the  old  people  the  lectem — that  is,  read- 
ing-desk.— Walcott,  Sacred  Arckaologff,  s.  r.;  Hook, 
Kcdes.  DicL,  s.  t.  ;  F^die,  Ecdes,  Diet.  s.  y.  See  Dksk  ; 
ŁscTEiUf;  Singing;  Worship. 

Precept  is  a  direction,  oommand,  or  rale  enjoined 
by  a  suiieńor.  Religious  preoepts  are  diyided  into 
morał  and  positiye.  The  piecepts  of  religion,  says  San- 
ńn,  are  as  esst*titial  as  the  doctńnes;  and  religion  will 
as  certainly  sink  if  the  morality  be  subyerted,  as  if  the 
theology  be  undermined.  The  doctńnes  are  only  pro- 
posed  to  ns  as  the  ground  of  our  duty.  A  morał  precept 
deńves  ii^  force  from  its  intńnuc  fitness;  a  positire  pre- 
cept from  the  authońty  which  enjoins  it.  Morał  prc- 
ceptA  are  commandcd  becauae  they  are  ńght ;  positire 
are  right  because  oommanded.  The  duty  of  hoiioring 
our  parents  and  of  obsenring  the  Sabbath  are  instanoes, 
respectiydy,  of  each  kind  of  precept.     See  Law. 

Preceptoriea  (or  Commanderies)  are  estates 
or  benefices  anciently  possessed  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars.  On  these  lands  they  erected  churches  for  relig- 
ious seryice  and  conyenient  houses  for  habitation,  and 
placcd  some  of  their  fratemity,  under  the  goyonment 
of  one  of  those  morę  eminent  Templars  who  had  been 
by  the  grand-master  created  precepłores  łempii,  to  uke 
care  of  the  lands  and  rents  in  that  iieighborhood.  All 
the  preceptones  of  a  proyince  were  subject  to  a  prorin- 
cial  supeńor,  called  Grand  Preceptor;  and  there  were 
i  three  of  these  who  held  rank  aboye  all  the  rest— the 
grand  preceptora  of  Jerusalem,  Tńpolls  and  Antioch. 
Other  houses  of  the  onler  were  usually  called  eom- 
manderiet, 

Precepts,  the  Six  Hitmpred  and  Thirteb^,  or 
msia  ^''■^r.  In  the  preface  to  hb  Jad  Ilaekaaka 
(fol.  2,  col.  2).  Moses  Maimonides  (q.y.)  wńtes  tbas: 
'-  The  number  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  is  613,  of  which 
there  are  248  affirmatiye  precepts,  or  precfptt  of  com- 
miańon,  TVCS  r*12{7S,  oorresponding  to  the  248  mem- 
ben  of  the  human  body,  and  865  negatiye  precepti«.  or 
precepts  of  omisńoRf  Jiryn  xb  mS'a,  correspoodinjc 
to  the  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year."    The  rabbim 

mm 

assert  that  tbe  multiplicity  of  preoepts  which  God  nts 
giyen  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  preference  to  all  otben 
is  a  sign  of  his  predilection  for  them,  for,  says  nbU 
Chanania  bcn-Akashiah,  "The  Holy  One  (blessed  be 
he!)  bas  been  pleased  to  render  Israel  meritorioos; 
therefore  he  multiplied  to  them  the  law  and  tbe  cnn- 
mandments,  as  it  is  said,  *The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for 
his  ńghteonsness*  sake;  he  will  magnify  the  law,  KoA 
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make  it  hononUe'"  (Isb.  xUi,  21).  If  we  may  believe 
JewUh  notions,  we  also  leam  that  the  patriirchB  already 
fulfilled  the  613  precepta.  The  Jewiah  oommentator 
Rashi  (q.  v.)  thua  commeDta  very.  gravely  on  Gen. 

xxxii,  5:  "'^n'*«A  "pb  D9,  *I  have  aojourned  with  La- 
hmn :'  the  word  "*n'^3,  aocording  to  the  Gematria  [comp. 
the  art.  Gabała,  vo1.  ii,  p.  4],  amounta  to  613  (i.  e. 
■^  =  10,  n=400,  n=200,  a=3,  or  10+400+200+3  = 

613),  by  which  be  (i.  e.  Jacob)  wished  to  communicate 
(to  bia  brother  Eaau),  *  It  ia  Łrue  I  haye  sojouraed  with 
the  wicked  Laban,  but  atill  I  obaerred  the  613  precepta, 
and  I  hare  not  been  infected  with  faia  evil  deeda;'  or, 
aa  the  original  leada,  c:P   ns^lba   mn    '^yi   "^nni 

^n-rab  Kbi  T.^n^c  msia  a^^^ini  •^nna  5onn  "pb 

C^^in  l-łOJ^-S;"  the  same  ia  the  remark  of  Baal 

Haturimy  ad  loc  Strictiy  orthodox  Jewa  make  their 
cbildren  commit  to  memory  all  the  613  preoepta,  aa  they 
ooDSider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  to  be  a  key  to 
the  orał  law,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  unintelli- 
gible  to  a  child.  Babbi  Gedaliah,  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
ILshed  a  catalogue  of  them  in  1745,  which  he  deaignated 
*f  I9p  nnnn,  Toratk  Katon,  or  Tke  Lawin  Miniaturę,  He 
aays  in  his  preface,  **  Which  cbildren  are  to  leam  in 
their  infancy,  to  know  them  off  by  heart;  which  will 
be  a  great  introduction  for  them  to  leam  the  orał  law ; 
and  alao  that  what  they  have  leamed  in  their  youthfol 
daya  they  may  lemember  in  their  old  age;  that  they 
may  know  to  do  them,  and  live  by  them  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  oome."  The  arrangement  of  theae 
preoepta  ia  different.  Some,  aa  Maimontdes,  arrange 
them  according  to  the  matter,  and  tbe  same  haa  been 
foUowed  by  Jon.  EybenschUtz,  who  put  them  in  rerae 
(Pragnę,  1765).  Another  ia  that  by  Gedaliah,  of  Am- 
Bterdam,  who  girea  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Pcntateucb,  which  ia  by  far  morę  preferable.  As  it 
wonid  be  tedioaa  and  fraitleas  to  enumerate  them,  we 
will  refer  the  reader  who  may  feel  intereated  to  Jost, 
Getekiekłe  d.  Juden  u.  a,  Sekten,  i,  451  Bq. ;  Bodenachatz, 
KirekUche  Yerfauung  der  keuiigen  Juden  (Erlangen, 
1748),  ir,  181  sq.  (where  the  Hebrow  ia  alao  given) ; 
Hargolioath,  Modem  Judaitm  Jwcettigated  (Lond.  1843), 
pt.  115  8q.;  and  The  Home  and  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Modem  Jew  (ibid.  1843),  p.  202  aq.     (B.  P.) 

Preces  (i.  e.  prayers)  are  the  yeraea  and  responses 
Boid  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Englisb,  and  otfaer  churches 
at  the  begtnning  otmatins  and  eten-tong, 

Frecea  Dominic&lea  feriales.  The  preces 
Dominicaletf  so  called  from  the  Doroinica  or  Lord'8  Day, 
when  they  are  usually  recited,  are  those  prayers  which 
are  added  as  a  complement  of  derotion  to  prim  and  cotn^ 
pletorium,  after  the  regular  psalms.  These  preces  are 
not  recited  at  all  duplices  (double  feaats),  nor  wiŁhin  the 
"octayes,"  nor  in  the  "  vigil  of  Epiphany,"  in  the^b^toj 
seita,  nor  in  aahbato^  after  the  "  octaye  of  Ascension." 
The  precea /eriale*  take  place  in  penitential  times,  and 
on  the  days  of  penitence.  They  are  prayed  kneeling  at 
łaudes,  and  at  eyery  single  hora  (time  of  the  day)  at 
all  ferial  offices  in  Adyent,  in  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  in 
the  Ember  days,  and  yigila  connected  with  a  day  of 
fast ;  with  the  exoeption  of  the  yigil  of  Christmas,  the 
rigil  of  Pentecost,  and  the  ensuing  Ember  days..  These 
preces  are  also  omitted  on  the  yigila  of  Epiphany  and 
Aacenńon,  aa  these  feasts  haye  no  day  of  fast«  The 
preces  feriulea  begin  with  the  "  Kyrie  eleison"  and  a 
whiapered  "  Pater-noster ;"  then,  ntlaudea  and  reapera, 
foUow,  '*in  yersiclea'*  and  '*  responsories,"  prayers  for 
the  clerg3',  soyereign  and  people,  for  the  community, 
for  the  deceased,  for  the  absent  brethren,  the  oppressed, 
and  prisoners.  Then  foUows  the  psalm  "  De  profundis," 
so  fuli  of  abnegation  and  contrition  (at  laudea"),  or 
**Miaerere**  (at  ve»p€ra\  with  some  suitable  finał  yer- 
ńclea  and  the  oration  of  the  day. 

Frechtl,  Maxixilia2«,  a  German  Benedictine,  uoted 
aa  a  theologian  and  renowned  aa  a  student  of  canon 


Uw,  waa  bom  Aug.  20,  1757,  at  Hahnbacii,  In  the 
Bayarian  Palatinate:  he  studied  first  under  the  Jesutts 
at  Amberg,  and  waa  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  admit- 
ted  to  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Michaelfeld, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was 
conaecrated  in  1781.  In  1782  his  monastery  sent  him 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
which  seryed  in  good  stead  to  his  congregation  in  sey- 
eral  lawsuita.  He  waa  then  a  piofessor  of  dogmatica 
and  morals ;  in  1790  he  was  called  to  Amberg  as  teacher 
of  dogmatic  and  eoclesiastical  history,  and  in  1798  he 
waa  rector  in  the  same  city.  Jan.' 14,  1800,  he*wa8 
elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Michaelfeld.  After 
the  suppression  of  his  monastery  he  liyed  at  Yilseck, 
entirely  deyoted  to  study  and  to  acta  of  beneyolence. 
He  died  Jan.  13, 1882.  The  following  are  his  worka: 
Poaitionea  juria  ecdeaiaatici  tfntt^rn.  Germania  ac  Ba- 
varuB  accommodati  (Amberg,  1787)  i—Succincta  aeriea 
theoloffias  łheoretiea^  guam  m  monaaterio  Michaelfeld  c/e- 
fendent,  etc  (ibicL  1791)  i-^Hiatoria  Monaałerii  Miehael- 
feldenaia:—Trauerrede  aufdaa  Ninacheiden  Carl  The- 
odora:^Wie  aind  die  oherpfalziachen  Abteien  im  Jahre 
1669  abermal  an  die  geiatluAen  Ordenaatdnde  gekommen  9 
(1802)  i-^Friedenaworte  an  die  kathoHache  und  protea- 
lanłiache  Kirehe  fur  ihre  Wiedervereinigung  (Salzb. 
iSlO)  i^Seitenatuche  tur  WeiaheU  Dr.  Martin  Luthera 
an  den  neueaten  Herauagther  aemer  Streiłachrift :  Daa 
Papatthum  zu  Rom  vom  Teufel  geatfftet  (ibid.  1817)  :— 
Ał^fedmngene  Aniwort  a^fdaa  zweite  Sendachreiben  Dr, 
Martin  Luthera  an  den  Herauageber,  etc  (ibid.  1818) : 
^Kritiacher  RUekblidk  auf  Hm,  Chr,  Huberta  krUiache 
Beleucktung  der  Seitenatucke  zur  WeiaheU  Dr,  M,  Lu- 
thera (ibid.  1818).  Prechtl,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the 
list  of  his  works,  enteied  into  a  controyersy  on  the 
que8tions  at  iasue  between  Roman ists  and  Protestanta. 
His  own  desire  waa  a  union  of  all  Christ  ianis  and  he 
first  wrote  for  this  purpose ;  but,  like  all  Koroanists,  he 
was  unwillińg  to  acknowledge  the  comipt  condition  of 
his  own  eoclesiastical  body,  and  waa  therefore  assailed 
by  the  Lutherana.  The  resulŁ  was  a  decided  polem- 
ical  cast  in  his  later  writings,  and  a  proportionate 
decline  of  scholarship  and  increaae  of  hastę  and  acri- 
mony.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Predpiano,  Humbkrt  William,  Count  of  a 
Spanish  prelate  of  French  birth,  was  a  natiye  of  Besan- 
con,  where  he  waa  boni  in  1626.  He  came  from  an  an- 
cient  famUy,  originally  from  Genoa.  He  was  canon  at 
Besancon,  oounsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament  of  Dole, 
and  abb^  of  Belleyaax  in  1649.  In  1661  he  was  elected 
high-dean  of  the  chapter,  but  the  yalidity  of  his  elec- 
tion  waa  oontested'  by  the  Holy  Sec  He  found  a  com- 
pensation  in  the  confidence  of  king  Philip  lY  of  Spain. 
In  1667  he  waa  delegated  by  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  brother  Prosper-Ambroise,  to  the  Diet  of  Rat- 
iabon.  The  talenta  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion 
were  rewarded  fiye  years  later  by  his  nomination  to  the 
dignity  of  supremę  counscUor  of  Charles  II  for  the  af- 
fairs  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  episoopal  see  of  Brages  in  1682,  whence  he 
paased  in  1689  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  waa 
the  reward  of  his  deyotion  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Hia 
zeal  for  the  conaolidation  of  the  ultramontane  doctrinea 
was  so  great  that  he  imagined  a  fonnulary  morę  exact- 
ing  than  that  of  Alexander  YII.  Two  decreea  of  the 
Inqui8ition  (Jan.  28  and  Feb.  6, 1694)  oondemned  the 
new  fonnulary.  The  prelate  refuaed  to  aubmit  to  the 
decreea.  Innocent  XII  enjoined  all  bishopa  of  Belgium 
to  abandon  those  ąuarrels,  which  had  already  lasted  too 
long,  and  which  the  fanaticism  of  Predpiano  eudeay- 
ored  to  reyiye.  In  1696  he  recommended,  aomewhat 
harshly,  a  little  morę  moderation  to  tlie  aichbishop  of 
Mechlin.  The  great  biot  in  Precipiano's  life  is  his  con- 
sent  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  arrest  of  Que8nel  (q.  y.),  May 
30, 1703,  at  Malines.  The  citiea  of  Bruges,  Besancon, 
Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  the  abbey  of  Belleyaux  are  in 
posseasion  of  roonuments  of  the  roagnificence  and  piety 
of  this  prelate.    He  died  at  Bruasels  June  9, 1711.    See 
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//i'*^.  .x>/*/^.  /ht  \Am0'  Aiit^^U,  vM.  i ;  CaUmirier  eecUs,  amu  '  piociiRd  bis  oiiiiliiiwliiii  wmk  kii  tinamiaioB  s  a 
.7  ,7  I^^iillf^f,  ftu^.  Ilitit,  %,  r^— Moefer,  A*b«9»  BuMf,  Gi-  |  priaoiwr  to  HiocaMr^  acUśhop  of  BWf—%  to  wfaoEe 
tf^fitf^  4.  ''.  I  jiinsnictMii  be  pnęcuT  oumicihŁ    On  tbc  sniTil  of 

^<^4«lt^n«.  <^n«»  of  f  łM^  nanMA  jcircn  to  the  Pitriiafu,  <i<^scb«łk,  Hincing  >— imiiiii  iT  a^riwimrn  «t  OniercT,  u 
o/  !,/»•#.  \»łm  (ihr».>r  fh«»  rim«  of  the  Ofnmonwealtb,  A.D.  W9,  wbm,  aliba^  bw  pnKiplt»  wm  defiraded 
<*'  :o'»*  I  '.V  fhł^łi*  <*/»n<Ju/M  fh»i  tb^y  wfre  in  earnot  on  bjrlbekarnedBrtMmiBia^wwtftaBfcyBMDiginBiircb- 
f  h^  -..i.jrw  of  frlu'..m.  Thi^y  ww.  calkd  precue  be-  ■  ^isbop  of  Lyotiaw  be  was  <kprircdofb»  pńestly  ofiiee, 
r^^n^f  •  łM  V  r*/»Mf1^?nn^M  w^nrintft  pUy^  garoing,  drink-  <wd««i  to  be  wbippcd,  and  afteiwinfa  to  be  imptis- 
MMjf,  rtNM.inif,  /iml  f*fhf^  w<.tM1v  recreaiions  on  tbe  |  «>«>-  Woraoiitwitbibis€f«lti«atwBt,Midaft€rbn- 
I/.r.|  .1  .!mv  'ł*  wMl  1^  thĄ  tim^^TYlng,  carelew,  and  :  guwbmg  for  some  y«ai»  m  tbe  solitwle  of  a  priaon, 
^ofr.M,ł  /.'i.^i.m  whii^h  WM  lb«ł  in  fathion,  ,  t»>«  l«nied  and  tboogbdbl  ■»  died  nnder  escwo- 

^.^^  .«!  «.s'.u  ^      munication.  bot  mamtannur  bs  opamns  to  tbe  IjsI 

Pt^.imt  'ffom  fhf*  Urłr.  pr,nsta)i»  the  name  of  a  ^j^  Got^^-i^ik  ^„  ^ml^  witlSathroanow  wtłls 
M.HłHNM  ^).o  ,,^.vh^s  hy  mfan»  of  the  pnma:  prtces,  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  doctrine.  weie  tbe  subject  of  a  keen  ind 
for  n  v'.ir.,nr  -v.r.i..-i»  pfH,rml.     M^e  I  kkuilhd.  j^^^^  cootroTewy  in  ibe  Latm  Cbmcb.     Ratazonn 

Pt^K>f9ni%0ĘtUm  (I  K  fmUiattiim,  from  praco,  ''a  ^nd  Bemigius  on  the  one  side,  aod  Scotns  Erigena  on 
h^^••1^•^  i.      rł»ł»  H|.i.<.tnirwnl«  lo  all  higher  officea  of  tbe    the  other,  oondocted  tbe  argament  witb  great  abilitr, 


(  rntf''h.  <'«v^"*^ly  f|ii«<-4'|ial  and  archicpitoopal  sees, 
sęhv\hr^f  łłł^^y  r.*ł  Wł*<M  »»y  canonlral  4<hH;tion  or  by  nom- 
iftttMtn,  nft^  4«t)f|/'<'f  M  cuuiHti  fMłJfttfM  lo  the  |M()al  con^ 
ftfmntioti.  'ntt4  /wrftflrmNilon,  a4M'4)rdłitg  lo  tho  reM»lu- 
fi».i»*  f.f  f^^  (  o»i»/U  ifi  ttt^uU  •lid  tho  chiMT  directions 
j#K'OM  »rv  K'!*^  Orrirory  XIV  In  1M>1,  U  preceded  by  a 
a«'>»»rif»  ^41rrthtftn'rlł,  i'n\Uu\  it^/oruMłitft  pt^oiru  and  dp- 
/^r>;/M/  f,ti.f¥44.  tuti  UM«tr  h  tfoito  throttgh  witb  at 
tUoms  hv  ihi%  N«f»i(ri«t<iii<'fi  of  oiirdinalii  Mitablinbeil  by 
Mł^di^  V  ffo  tfł^fioH*  rtilrJtimum  et  pinn^motabut  opO" 
»*.fi'i^,  Mt^  (NfiltMil  itfohMtor  of  ih«ł  natlon  in  whioh 
rlt^  np).''Miffo^f>ł  14  hi  li«i  iiiMUt  Nvtii  Al*  rt^fd^rttnt,  and  i« 
M*>)  fMi  )«y  Hiff^  /*Mif>r  rnrdiiinU.    'Hh'  opiuiont  wńtten 

lr|f    r»i''    ff^f.Mw  Krf ,  Mtlll    nit^IlC^I    bV   th(t   thftM^   aWH<MI<ir«,  IB 

t,t  .'i.'ht  iuum-\\>ttt\Y  \H^U>ut  ilHt  "X,  <Niii|{n«tfiitło  (-un- 
ni  f.^fih.'  w^>f^  II  U  prcptitrd  fur  lhv  (Hinnidtory  in 
i«'łM'  u  ihh  H«ftHrrfi<t(ich  i«  to  Inko  filnm.  In  ono  of  the 
/.Mvirtii«  *fi  #rł  (w<iMi4((ffU'«  tti«t  iwnihini  iH^ftirt^nt  r«t|teat8 


The  conŁentlon  was  ererT  day  increasing  in  rkdeooe, 
and  Cbaries  tbe  Bsld  foond  it  neccsBary  to  summoo  an- 
otber  cottncil  at  Quiervy,  in  A.D.  So3,  wbcn,  throagb 
the  influence  of  Hincmar,  tbe  decision  of  tbe  former 
cooncil  was  repeated,  and  Gottscbalk  again  coDdenmed 
as  a  heretic.  But  in  A.D.  856  tbe  three  pn>vinoes  of 
Lyons,  Yicune,  and  Aries  met  in  ooandl  at  Yslence, 
under  tbe  presidency  of  Remigiua,  wben  tbe  opinions 
of  Gottschalk  were  approred,  and  tbe  decisioos  of  tbe 
two  oouncils  of  Quieicy  were  rerefsed.  Of  tbe  twenty- 
three  canons  of  the  Council  of  Yalence,  fire  contain  tbe 
doctrinal  view8  of  the  friends  and  dcfendeis  of  Gorts- 
chalk.  Thus  in  tbe  third  canon  they  dedarc,  -^  We 
confidently  profess  a  predestination  of  tbe  elect  unto 
life,  and  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  anto  deatb. 
But  in  the  elecŁion  of  thoae  to  be  aaved,  the  mercy  of 
God  prccedes  their  good  deaerts;  and  in  the  condemna- 
tion  of  those  wbo  are  to  perisb,  their  ili-deeds  precede 


fiit  '  .m\,\'ih  MH-^iiHi(  of  lito  nmUori  whoriMiiHtn  all  the  '  the  righteons  judgment  of  God.     In  bis  piedestination 


/>«ff  Hfotl-  \iti'»t'Hi  ithłt  lli^lr  volti  M  lo  \)w  worthinesB 
hi  f\ti-  t\-  i'*\  ut  fiiifoihM(4Ml  liUliop,  If  thtf  nii^ority 
ftł  .M  .KII  '  n  (rt  liU  |tit«it,  (Iło  |io|Hi  OMM4MI,  tn  tlH*  MNine  a»- 
M'/cK».,  \»(*  "  •htoM  (MMMfiMNihMi  Im  iIio  ('Mulomary  for- 
to  fhi  hiii  (Im  lMii(H'io  of  (liM  IM*)**^  I*  (HllUnl  /ifMfCo- 
|».  ii>i-  łhil  itil  iiilii>ą  MH  /ł«ti*>,  Nlld  a  dHsI  of  Itt 


(lod  oniy  deterroined  wbat  be  bimaelf  would  do,  eitber 
in  his  gratuitous  mercy  or  in  his  righteous  judgment.'' 
**In  the  wicked  be  foresaw  their  wickedneas,  becanse 
it  is  from  themselve8;  be  did  not  predestine  it,  becanse 
it  is  not  from  him.    The  pnnishment,  indeed,  ooose- 


/W.  ///'/ ,  w  \h  ),n.  łhil  uii  t4ttti>4  MH  /ł*łi*,  Niid  a  dHM  of  it,  quent  upon  their  iU-desert  be  foresaw — being  God,  he 
*  M,*  l<  «M  <<l  i.i' '  .hUMiiMM/  fi  HiollMoNllon,  in  w^»t  to  f^resees  all  things— 4ind  also  predestined,  because  he  is 
H»<  /  /«Jiih«mI  ommiImio  Im  I'»moh<,  wIu*i'*»  thł»  pri>-  a  jii«t  God,  witb  whom,  as  Su  Augustine  says,  thcre  is 
i*łwM  .łł  '<l  HH  » ł  •  l»  ui.|4Ht  I  o  n  l>uiic|iti<<  U  liv  nominallun  ^HJth  a  tixed  purpose  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  in  re- 
nt  Mm  loHłs  Mo.  |it  mhii  oKoiiiminl,  hIu^i  mvi\  iotf  hiit  j^ard  to  all  things  whatever."  "  But  Łhat  aome  are  pre- 
M(4M*oil  iMiH  Mo.  ti(Mvn,  I*  IiiiouIum)  wMh  Ouw  iHtow  (ieMinateil  to  wickedness  by  a  divine  power,  so  thtt 
Uhl.  ttum  I  Im.  iiiMH  In  I  )o<  |M>|M«,  hmoiIm^i  lo  Oio  viinUnal  I  th^.y  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we  not  only  do  not 
|łi<;ii.«  Im»  kI  IriiMit  I.  1(1  KiiMio,  HMil  I  lo.  MUmI  Io  hi«  uii^l-  '  iH^uWe,  but  if  there  are  those  who  will  beliereso  greit 
».fij>  4  ioMłHtMf.Mi|iit  itl  Ihn  )io|i«  «  imoM  W  hni  tbU  w  ,  i^  wrong,  wo,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Orange,  with  all 
il»łM» ,  n  •  unii.  4ihk  mI  Mmi  Ulu  hmiI  l^Utw  Iim  y*\  Mio  ihm-woh  dt»te«»taiion,  declare  thcra  anatheroa."  The  five  dootri- 
wmtumh  (I  U  hH  im  hi  IM  I  U^^  {n.|it. «  mmmiU^  IIo  UKł*-  |  „ul  canons  of  the  Council  of  Yalence  were  adopted  wiib- 
wia.:  MMiU.ii  |Hh|i.»4|iiti  mI  IiU  imilM4M«l  mIm-i  Im  « -ohiM-  oul  allcration  bv  the Council  of  Toul,in  A.D.859, which 
ulu  ol  Mmi  iMMiliiitiM  MMtM>  li|«)iMtMlt«  lo  u  hu  Ii  ho  u  nom-  ^^t  cv»uncil  was  composed  of  the  bishops  of  fourtw^n 
iM«l»«l.  Mm.  Ii)||«.|«  lii.hDt  (iHMoMillhd  lo  Honus  thv  |»ri»vinw«.  But  on  the  deatb  of  Gottschalk,  which 
M(i>liM.tl  iH.ihi  lot  .U«  ImiM,  IM  ihi>  llHi  roo^uioiy  \hM  at  haniH^nwl  in  A.D.  868,  the  contention  terminated.  See 
lloi   Mi-Kl    nniMiiinMMl   no<(«llMH    \\^^   lohMuU  to  |.^»^»*«^^     rKM»KSTINAT10N. 

11(0  It  u  jitiatiM  loi  auoli  H  ł.'i«,  Hhlrh  i)tvi  Im^iion  U  c«lUM  Predestination,  a  doctrine  upon  which  great di- 

f" *■'"♦""•     ^»'"  Mi*noi'.     (.1.  II.  W.^  I  xisumofopimonpn;vaU8aroong Christiana, 

PittddHtlnAtlAUH.     A  m\\  \sUW\\  Nhmi«  In  (Jaul  '      1,  />» n/4«Vo.M.— The  word  predestinate  properly  signi- 

tihoitl)   alur  ilio  linio  >vImmi  iho  iMłiKHu  Hioi  Scnn*  tU-ji  to  t/r>Viw  (^i.e.to  set  apart,  ordevote  to  aparticular 

b-higiwH  ai.<«|iiiioH  oonnniMioołl.     'V\w\   luM  Mml  {Uh\  \\il^\ K\H\\\\twn, ot eiii\)  beforehand,     It  therefore  denotes 

MMI  «iMi>   firtiloaiinaliMl  ihn  \\W\yvs\  u%  imvionI  n«i\»^h-  m  nor\'  act  uf  ihe  will,  and  should  be  carefuUy  distin- 

MMMi,  l»iii  «l>.o  to  tho  KMill  and  liłiotm^i-łioo  l\«i  sWo^h  ^mihIuhI  Inmi  that  cxercise  of  power  by  which  rolitions 

Mon  wre  jMMuMłiHl;  sn«)  Mml  ihii«  nU  ihc  ^;^.oa  Mn<l  ImU  «r\^  aotimli/i\l  or  carried  into  effect.     Etymologically 

«i  ciiiM-i  of  ouMi  «iv  doii^rniUoMl  i^ooi  iMnoiu  h\  m  sU\  u\o  k  womKI  l»e  pn^i^r  to  say  that  God  before  the  founda- 

tUriii', mim)  t\\xi\ h\  an  iiu inoiMo  iohmi-mu.     tu  ibo  *>ih  ti^o  of  thf  world  predestinated  the sun  to  be luininoa-S 

ł<tMilui.\  lll^^  inut*  oi  MiU  wvi  \\nv  n'>  in^hI  b\  Goti^K  tho  WUstoue  to  atlract,  the  atmospbere  to  perform  its 
rlmlk,  n  (M<rnino,  \>hoM*  loUowor^  wvr»*  Uinosl  IV^  '  varvt\l  inioi^^trie^     In  theological  language,  bowerer. 

dralinniirtn^      V\wy  laoijhl  \\hat  Gott^^lmlk  buoMll'  GvhUu»«U  U»  jaid  to  ha^-e '^foreordained^^or  "decreed" 

imniMl  a  iUn\hW  \»nsUHiMmltoM    Mmi  is  a  pi^sUMum-  ^^u«^'  iluoc*.  the  term  " predestinate"  being  restricted 

iłon  of  i».»ino  l>xMn  all  otoiiuiy  to  t»\<«tU^nMi;  hto.  nnu  to  GikI*  .<op|hvsihI  dcterminations  respeciing  the  desti- 

of  i»lh»'rs  lo  oYorlsMioj:  »lonMi.     0\\  \\t\^\n\\ii,A\u\,*  thi^  oioi  of  nun  in  the  futurę  world.    The  early  Luthcian 

dooirino  in  lialy,  (Joit^hslk  ^s*  ohar^A^^lbN  KjiK-łou^  ai\inc*  j^Mumlly  dislinguisbed  pmdtstinatw  ttrictt 

Manniii  with  hor\*sy,  sod  thor^niiMu  I\mxi«iuhI  to  v;or*  •lO'.!.  or  |>r\Nk^tinatk>n  in  its  nanower  sense,  and /»ne- 

wany  to  \inaioąto  hi*  priooipUs     A  i>Hnioil  as>vrvU  iH.*ii'iittH*  .\tv  i/r-^tł.  or  (wetiestination  in  its  wider  sig- 

itt„K.  .«H..n»ui.Hl  at  Menia  iu  A.IX  {«4vS  ^ht^u  Maimw  iiitication.    The  former  was  God's  deoee  to  aare  afl 
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per9evering  believers  in  Christ;  the  latter  was  Łhat 
original  redempUve  voliti<>n  in  vrhich  he  '*wUl  have  all 
men  to  be  aared"  (1  Tim.  it,  4).  In  the  Reformed  Church 
the  woid  has  sometiroes  been  employed  as  synonymous 
wtth  election  (q.  y.),  soroetimes  as  coreńnfc  both  elec- 
tion  and  reprubation  (q.  v.).  Arminius,  in  his  Ibłh  Pub. 
DigputaHon,  seems  to  prefer  the  former  usage  as  morę 
flcriptural,  bat  he  is  not  followcd  in  this  respcct  by  his 
remonstrant  successors.  Calvin  and  most  of  his  follow- 
e»  employ  the  term  as  applyiug  to  the  reprobatire  de- 
creea  of  God  as  much  as  to  the  electiye  (aee  this  point 
discusaed  under  Cai.vixism  in  voL  ii,  p.  48,  col.  2). 

II.  /j  Predettination  Ahtolute  or  CondHionaif—The 
Cardinal  point  of  the  pretlestination  controreny  has  al- 
ways  been  this  ąuestion:  Arc  the  decrees  by  which  cer- 
tain  individuals  are  elected  to  etemal  life  and  other 
individual8  doomed  to  everlasting  miser}'  rtspecHte  or 
trre</}fcf  itv— that  is,  were  these  decrees  based  upon  God'8 
foreknowledge  (q.  v.)  of  the  different  use  indiriduals 
would  make  of  their  morał  agency,  or  were  they  not? 
The  Arminian  takes  the  affirmativc,  the  Calyinist  the 
negative.    The  former  reasons  in  this  wise :  Dirine  pre- 
destinatton  in  its  widest  sense  is  God  s  free  and  perfect 
foreplanning  of  creation  and  proyidence.     It  was  ante- 
cedent  to  the  production  of  the  first  created  thing.     So 
viewed,  it   must  be  erident  to   any  rational  theist 
that  predestination  was  objectively  absolute  bnt  sub- 
Jective]y  conditioned— aftioŹufe  objeditely  becaiise  there 
existcd  nothing  estraneous  to  the  divine  mind  to  limit 
it«  action;  eonditioned  tubjecfireły  because  the  essential 
perfections  of  God  demand  that  his  will  should  always 
act  in  strict  oonformity  with  the  dictatcs  of  his  own  in- 
finite  wisdom,  jostice,  and  benerolenoe.     Qut  thongh 
predestination,  regarded  as  the  complete,  all-embracing 
plan  of  God,  was  objectively  absolute,  it  is  obvioas  that 
tbe  rarious  individual  decrees  which  are  conceired  of 
as  components  of  that  plan  must  mutually  limit  and 
condition  each  other.    Thus  the  divine  determination 
that  **  whilc  the  earth  remaineth  seed-time  and  harrest 
ahall  not  cease**  was  not  an  absolute  decree,  but  one  eon- 
ditioned opon  the  divine  determination,  antecedent  to 
it  in  the  order  of  natnre,  that  there  should  be  an  earth 
with  planetary  motion,  etc    Were  not  each  decree  ad- 
justed  to  every  other  they  could  not  conspire  to  the 
attainment  of  a  common  end.    Instead  of  being  inte- 
grating  elements  of  one  wise  and  self-consistent  plan, 
9ome  roight  be  found  superfluous.  some  perhaps  in  direct 
colIiMon.     Hence  no  individnal  decree  can  be  reganled 
as  irrof^pcctire  or  unconditioned ;  each  is  eonditioned  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  perfections  of  God,  on  the  other  by 
the  whole  system  of  dirine  pre-V4»litions  of  which  it 
forma  a  part,     Now  an  absolute,  irreyersible  decree, 
Gontinues  the  Arminian,  either  electing  an  indiridual  to 
etemal  life  or  dooming  him  to  eyerlasting  death,  fails 
to  answer  to  either  of  these  essential  conditions  or  char- 
actertstics  of  adiyine  decree.     It  would  be  palpably  in- 
conaistent  with  the  diyine  perfections  on  the  one  band, 
and  abeolutely  irreconcilable  with  known  determina- 
tions  of  God  on  the  other.     Such  an  electiye  decree 
would  be  incompatible  with  God*s  rationality  and  im- 
partiality,  while  such  a  reprobatiye  one  would  directiy 
conflict  not  onły  with  his  beneyolence,  but  eyen  with  his 
justice.     Both  would  be  at  open  war  with  the  known 
design  of  the  Creator  that  men  should  enjoy  the  endow- 
ment  of  morał  agency  and  shape  their  own  etemal  des- 
tinies.     Hence  an  unoonditional,  irrespectiye  election 
of  some  on  to  life,  and  an  unconditional,  irrespectiye  rep- 
robation  of  others  unto  death,  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  any  are  indiyidually  elected  or  reprobated,  they  must 
haye  been  elected  or  reprobated  with  reference  to  the 
foreseen  use  they  would  make  of  their  morał  agency,  for 
only  on  this  principle  can  any  theory  of  predestination 
be  constracteid  which  shall  not  compromise  the  diyine 
character  or  conflict  with  known  determinations  rcspect- 
tng  roan. 

So  just  and  conclusiye  is  this  reasoning  that  the  long 
taak  of  the  abaolute  predestinarians  has  been  to  deyise 
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some  expedient  by  which  unoonditional  election  and 
reprobation  may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the 
diyine  attributes  and  with  all  known  diyine  decreesi 
Seyeral  haye  been  tried.  (1.)  Perhaps  the  most  legit- 
imate  of  them  all  is  that  adopted  by  those  diyines  whn 
consider  the  diyine  will  the  gronnd  of  all  rational  and 
morał  qualities  and  distinctions.  If,  as  these  diyines 
af&rm,  nothing  is  rational  or  irrationał,  just  or  unjust, 
right  or  wrong,  exoept  that  for  the  time  being  it  is 
God's  will  that  it  should  be  so,  then  eyidently  an  arbi- 
trary  damnation  of  Innocent  beings  may  be  just  as  right 
and  proper  an  act  as  any  other.  If  he  willa  it  to  be 
right,  then  it  is  right,  howeyer  it  may  seem  to  us. 
Hence,  on  this  scheme,  we  haye  onły  to  suppose  that 
God  willa  an  act  to  be  right  to  render  it  perfectly  prop- 
er and  consistent  for  him  to  perform  it,  Onły  on  this 
hypothesis  can  irrespectiye  predestination  be  succesa- 
fully  defended.  (2.)  Another  class  of  diyines,  unable  to 
adopt  this  bołd  principle  (according  to  which  God  is 
able  to  abrogate  the  morał  ław  as  easily  as  the  old  cere- 
moniał one  of  the  Jews),  yet  forced  to  mitigate  in  some 
way  the  reyołting  horrorsof  an  irrespectiye  reprobation, 
haye  sought  relief  in  the  following  scheme :  Men,  con- 
sidered  mpuru  naiuralibu»,  in  themselyes  only,  were  in- 
capabłe  of  any  thing  supematural.  Only  by  the  aid  of 
superaaŁural  and  diyine  grace  could  their  naturę  be  con- 
firmed  and  strengthened  if  it  should  remain  in  its  integ- 
rity,  or  restored  if  it  should  beoome  oomipt.  To  illus- 
trate  his  grace,  God  deterroined  hy  an  immutabłe  de- 
cree to  elect  certain  men,  so  yiewed,  to  participancy  in 
his  grace  and  glory.  To  show  his  soyereign  freedom,  lie 
determined  to  pass  by  the  remainder  {praterUion)^  and 
not  communicate  to  them  that  diyine  aid  requi8ite  to 
keep  them  from  sin;  then,when  the  persons  passed  by 
become  sinners,  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  his  justioe 
by  their  damnation.  How  much  real  relief  this  deyioe 
affbrds  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Arminius,  Declaratian 
ofSftUimenftj  or  Watson,  fnsłifuteSf  pt.  ii,  eh.  xxy  i  ii.  (8.) 
Another  expedient  sometimes  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  a  predestinarian  theodicy  is  to  regard  sin  aa  a 
merę  negation.  As  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
{fnsHtuteSf  pt  iii,  eh.  y),  it  might  be  yiewed  as  a  mod- 
ification  of  the  last-mentioned.  Both  fail  to  yindicate 
eyen  the  justice  of  God,  sińce  in  each  case  the  finałly 
damned  are  damned  solely  for  failing  to  do  what  they 
haye  no  ability,  natural  or  youchsafcd,  to  perform.  (4.) 
A  fourth  scheme  is  called  Muhlapaarianitm.  In  this  the 
fali  of  man  was  antecedent  in  the  order  of  the  diyine 
decrees  to  election  and  reprobation.  All  men  are  yiewed 
as  personally  guilty  of  Adam*s  sin  and  justly  obnoxiou8 
with  him  to  etemal  death.  From  this  mass  God  soy- 
ereignly  and  graciously  elected  some  unto  life  for  a  dem- 
onstration  of  his  mercy ;  the  rest  he  reprobated  to  eyer- 
lasting woe  for  a  demonstration  of  his  justice.  In  all 
this  it  is  claimed  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  God's  character,  sińce  all  might  justly  have  been 
damned.  It  happens,  howeyer,  that  few  are  ready  to 
aGquiesce  in  this  all -import ant  premise,  to  wit,  that 
all  the  descendanta  of  Adam  are  justly  obnoxious  to 
etemal  death  on  accotmt  of  his  sin,  hence  the  conclu- 
sion  ayails  nothing  to  most  men.  Failing  in  all  these 
ingenious  contriyances  to  harmonize  unconditional  pre- 
destination with  God's  known  attributes  and  principles 
of  administration  as  morał  guyemor,  the  abettors  of  the 
doctrine  usually  come  finally  (5)  to  bare  assertion.  They 
mai n tain  the  unconditionality  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  perfect  jus- 
tice and  beneyolence  of  God  and  adequate  agency  of 
man,without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two.  They 
resoh-e  the  palpable  contradiction  into  a  merę  ^'mys- 
tery,"  and  imperiously  shut  eyery  opponent>  mouth 
with  the  misemployed  Scripture,  *'  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?'* 

As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  methodical  examin»- 
tion  of  the  yaribus  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Cal- 
yinists  find  their  doctrine  asserted  or  assumed,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  refcr  tbe  readcr  to  Watson,  and  to  thoae 
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t  wbo  hsTe  not  devoted  thenuelres  to  Bib- 
hcai  imopietation  merely  as  an  adYaiitageGus  pc^m- 
ical  ageucr.  We  only  remark,  in  paasing,  that  no  fact 
is  morę  atriking  or  signi^cant  in  the  whołe  histonr  of 
Scnpture  esegeaU  than  the  ateady  gimvttatioa  of  all 
aooiid  expofiiton  to  the  esegetical  viewa  of  tbe  earły 
£emoa8tnuita.  Tholuck  gratefully  acknowkdgea  his 
oUigation  to  tbera.  and  even  ProŁ  Stuart  quite  as  often 
IuUmits  (Srotius  ms  CalTui.  Indeed«  be  ooofeases  that  he 
euufA  find  irreipectiTe  election  in  Kom.  viii.  :28-30,  nor 
can  be  m«  **buw  it  is  to  be  madę  out*  oo  ntional 
gTuui:d^  i/owu  EzcunuM,  z,  477).  In  like  manner  he 
ad<.-;4 « tbe  interpretation  of  Rom.  vii.  b-'iA,  wbich  it  cosi 
Anniiiius  so  much  to  establish,  and  believe8  the  time  b 
Oioi;:^  **  w  ben  tbere  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  in- 
lArlli^ot  Chiioiana  about  the  paasage  in  ^oestion.  as 
ibere  was  but  one  before  the  diapute  of  Augustine  with 
Peła^tts"  (£rrtrr»tf«,  vii). 

III.  Uistorff  of  tike  Ik>cłrutf. — The  onanimons  and 
miąue^oned  doctńne  of  tbe  Chunch  on  this  point  for 
moie  than  four  hundied  yeara  was.  so  far  m  devi'l«»ped 
into  disiinctness,  piecisely  identical  with  that  which 
owes  its  scientific  form  and  naroe  to  Arminius  (q.v.>. 
The  early  fathers  oflen  eKpmeed  themseh-es  unguaid- 
edly,  and,  in  so  doing,  sometimes  laid  themsełres  open 
to  the  charge  of  a  leaning  toward^  the  ennneotts  vie«rs 
afterwanls  8\'stematized  by  Pelagius  i^q.  v.>  and  his  co- 
adjutors  [see  Pkuuuamsm];  but  iheir  ireneral  senii- 
ment  was  soiindly  evangeUcal  and  ca|wibie  of  an  enun- 
ctation  enlirely  free  from  every  suspicion  of  coiuainguin- 
ity  with  that  heresy.  **In  respcot  to  predestination." 
aays  Wiggers,  *•  the  fathen  before  Augiisiine  diflered  en- 
tirely  fnwn  him. . , .  They  foundetl  pretle«tinati<m  up^Mi 
prescience. . . .  HencetheMassiliansweieeniii^lyri^ht 
when  they  mainUined  that  Augustine's  docliine  W  pn^ 
destination  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fatheis 
and  the  sense  of  ibe  Church"  (.4  M*/iisłimi*m  amd  Prioj^nf 
UW.  transL  by  Pruf,  Emerson).  Jusiiu  lilaityr,  Irrn.v<u^ 
element  of  Alexaudna,OriirMi.and  Chn-A^tMOB^-all  in 
elear  and  decisive  statement^u-gare  their  adherence  to 
the  theory  of  conditinnal  pr\>i1e$(ination.  wjeclins:  the 
opposite  as  faise,  dancenm^  and  utierly  S4i{»veT54ve  i»f 
the  diviiie  gK»ry.  It  14  evi<leni  ihat  tl»ey  did  ik»i  ii>- 
Testłgate  the  subject  to  ihe  dt^uh  to  wbich  it  is  let^ui- 
site  for  the  fuli  disi^ssi^in  of  it  to  p\  and  ihat  van*Mi* 
ąuestions,  which  mu«i  lie  put  In-fore  it  can  I*  ltnHi:;ht 
compltrtely  liefore  us»  they  cither  did  jha  put  i»r  ha^ily 
feganl«d  as  <»f  ver\-  Utile  ro^Moent :  but  it  i*  eixmi:h  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  tłiat  they  uid  em^^k^y  llnir  ttK^u^rhi^ 
upon  it.  and  hare  so  exprr«i«d  them5«'h'es  as  to  lrave 
no  doubi  of  the  liirht  in  ^  hioh  it  was  cv«teni|  laieil  bv 
them.  Justin.  in  his  diaknrue  with  Try]  bo,  rtroarkś. 
that  ~  they  who  were  f^.>r«■kn1>wn  as  to  lA^o^ose  wioke^l. 
whethf^r  anzrls  or  ro«u  did  so  ik»«  fn«B  any  fauh  *»f 
t«<^l.  ai ną  rot-  Hf  T,  but  from  thrir  on  d  b^me :"  bv 
wbijh  *^t^T\Mi'i  41  be  9iit>wa  ifaat  it  was  his  ot^num 
that  G*i  f.c«aw  in  what  manner  his  init^Ihjtnl  cf«it- 
nres  w^-  ^i  art.  fc^t  that  tŁis  tli-i  i><  afrtvt  tbeir  lib- 
efty.  a?  1  1>1  iw<  .-•-:- >h  tL^ir  ruilt.  A  hnle  al^er 
be  taj*  sycę  '."r  :ia:  -«.  ^i  cnatt^l  ar^b  and  men 
fr«  ii/  :  vt  pr»/:..łr  ■.<  rŁ^\i««<i*ae*«,  haru:::  pUnted  in 
iLtcŁ  r»a.^  o.  tu.cLiŁ  Mt.i:h  i!:*y  kuew  by  «h«>in  they 
were  cTtai*-!  tz»i  ;Łr«^h  wb-a  tt*y  exk-i»ni  w  hen  l«e- 
fore  tŁ-y  ^*t^  z><.  ar  i  im-^-r.^^^i  t»»  th^nn  a  law  by 
whi.h  cfc*y  w€fe  t  V  .  i^-r^i,  if  th*y  acte.1  Cł»ntrar>- 
to  ri^rh:  tya^  -.  W-.-iry:!  <e  we.  mi  ::*■[»  an-.ł  mt-n.  anr 
thrv>:i,:b  .r^r^Tlret  o  :.T;v-rd  a*  htv \z  wioked.  it  we  dt» 
m»l  Uy  h  li  ul  rr:«.:a  cc  Rot  11  the  L*»-^łs  of  Im^I 
fc»rettlU  that  scaae  ar.>-i*  ar  i  m«n  w«»MV.i  s^»  to  lie  f un- 
ithett  he  d\»es»  %>  i*^^^**-  hi»  f^nkn^w  that  th*y  w^h^M 
C«ftaii))y  Uo  Tje  wi.k»«J:  l-y  »»  n:«ans  h  »»ever.  lie- 
CAU^ie  tuKl  mj.ie  th*3  J4ivh,~  Ju^tti  thu*  aijoii:*  that 
iftiAH  i*  whł»'.i\  vJt;ą:.  ;-rt  ui""n  H'^  łitruiii;;  exi<ttnoe 
Mid  vver>'lluiłłr  whuL  he  has  in^m  the  Aimi^hiy ;  Uit 
•w  i*  persuaiiełi  that  we  were  p*rVtrtlv  al  łe  10  ntain 
HU  łiK\*ir'ilv.aiKi  I  hal.  aiihaujh  it  w^-*  fv>n>:!ieen  ihat  we 
-łlttiił' '  ■  'd  t^A.  abri  l^  out  iiK^ral  |x'>»  tr. 


'  or  fix  any  impotatioo  on  the  Deity  in  oanseąneoce  of 
our  traiiigreasion.  Tatian,  in  his  ocation  against  rbe 
Greeks — an  exoellent  work,  which,  although  compn^ł 
afier  the  death  of  Jnatin,  was  written,  in  all  probaUlitr, 
beiore  ita  author  had  adopted  the  wild  opiaitma  «  bich 
be  defended  towaida  tbe  coodusioo  of  bis  )ii<:— fcx* 
pieoBes  very  much  the  same  aentimenta  avowed  by  Jb»- 
tiiL  He  says, "  Botb  men  and  angełs  were  creaied  fnr, 
so  that  man  beooming  wicked  through  bis  own  fauli 
osay  be  deser^-edly  punisbed,  while  a  good  man, « bo. 
from  the  right  ejcercise  of  his  free  will,  doet  not  tnib- 
gresB  the  law  of  God,  is  entitkd  to  pnuse ;  that  tbe 
power  of  the  divine  Logos,  having  in  biniself  the  knowl- 
edge  of  what  was  to  happcn,  not  through  late  or  ud- 
avoidable  necesbity,  but  from  free  choice,  predict«d  fut- 
uie  things,  condemning  tbe  wicked  and  prai^ug  tbe 
righteotts.**  Irenieus.  in  the  tbird  book  of  his  work 
against  heiesies,  bas  taken  an  opportunity  to  state  bis 
nocions  about  tbe  origin  of  erik  The  8eventy-tirst  cbap> 
ter  of  that  book  is  entitled,  '^  A  proof  that  man  is  fre«^ 
and  has  power  to  this  ex  tent,  that  of  himself  be  can 
chciose  what  is  good  or  the  oontraiy.'*  In  illustntiuo 
ctf  this  he  remarks.  **  God  gave  to  man  tbe  power  of  ek«<- 
tion.  as  he  did  to  the  angela,  They,  therefore,  wbu  do 
not  ubey  are  jnstly  not  found  with  ibe  good.  and  receive 
desei^*cHl  poui»hmeni.  because  God,  having  givea  ihem 
what  was  c*«*d.  they  did  not  keep  it,  but  despised  the 
riches  of  tbe  divine  merey."  The  nest  chapter  u  en- 
tiikti.  **  A  firuof  ihat  some  men  are  not  good  by  naturę 
and  otbers  « icked.  and  that  what  is  good  is  within  tbe 
chtHoe  of  maiu**  In  tieating  on  this  subject,  Irencos 
obaen-es  that  **  if  the  iwene  were  tbe  case,  the  good 
woukl  DOC  merit  praise  nor  tbe  wicked  blame,  \xaaat, 
betng  merely  what.  withont  any  will  of  theirs,  the}*  ksd 
bcen  madę.  they  oouki  not  be  consiiiered  as  TołuotJfy 
a£:ents.  But.'  be  adds,  ^sance  all  have  tbe  same  ntt- 
uie.  and  aie  able  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is  good,  and 
may.  oo  the  mber  band,  loee  it  and  not  do  it,  some  are, 
even  in  ibe  si^ht  of  men,  and  much  mote  in  that  of 
Gtid.  <leserreiUy  praued  and  otben  blamed.'*  In  wppurt 
of  this  he  inirv«luces  a  gmt  variety  of  paarages  from 
Scri{4ure.  Ii  ap|iears.  however,  that  the  real  diffic-ulir 
aittniitinc  the  ś>u(»ject  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
for  he  in^uires  in  tbe  seveniy-ihiid  chapter  why  God 
had  m^  tnKn  tbe  beónoing  madę  man  perfect,all  ihiogs 
Uin^  possibłe  to  him.  He  giv«  to  this  question  a 
me;ai>h\>ical  and  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  it  so  <ar 
$ati»n«>i  himstlf  as  to  cooviiioe  him  that  there  couU 
1K4.  on  iht$  ct^Hind.  be  any  imputation  justly  cast  on 
the  i>cnecfK>n5  ot  the  Almighty.and  that,  coosequemly, 
a  Aittiou  nt  exr«lanatłon  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  tbe 
iu^ioe  of  I•ulli^hing  it  was  to  be  fouiMi  in  the  nacore  of 
niaii  as  a  fre^e  a^nt.  or  in  the  abuse  4if  that  Kbeitr  with 
«  hiv  h  man  łka<i  U>en  endowetl  ^$ee  Ireiueus.  iv, 392 ;  Jus- 
tin.e.  Tt-^t  i'*.c,  l-i«'». 

In  the  W« >tf  n:  i  hiirrh  all  tbe  eaily  tbenlogians  sod 
teav'her»  were  e^iiisKy  unaitimous.  While  ihe  Alexaih 
driao  tho'1  ^cisn^s  laM  special  stresa  on  /ree  iriU,  tłio* 
k4  ibe  We>t  dnrit  morę  t^n  kwmam  lUfrttriły  and  on  the 
łKvt^ss4ty  of  o  lof.  ihi  tbe  la»t>naraed  point  all  agreed. 
It  was  t>>iKv<kHi  that  it  was  conditiooed  by  /t^et  rui 
riN>Mi»'.:iu»nai  ;»Tvik-?4maiii«  they  all  denied.  Thi#  sJsp* 
o(  ih-^ry-h  »Kvtn'>e  i*  representcd  by  Hilary  ot  Poitiers 
a''-i  AR*'<rt>«e  of  Milan,  as  well  as  br  Tertallian  (A^' 
J/  M  -ł  •.  ii. «'.  .  w^f.»,  roiK^h  as  he  sometimes  needed  ihe 
łkvcra»e  \*t'  imr<<ii'ttt  icrace.  woułd  iiever  «o  much  te 
tkiUK  an  unoM*>niio«val  ejecti«in,  mucfa  less  an  odcoo- 
ouKH^al  reTir«^*ati«««u  Tentillian  had  also  speculsied 
n'-*H^  the  n^^ral  v>H'^«itiioo  of  man,  and  bas  lecorded  his 
!*!•: j'rt «t> im: h  re^iwt  lo  it.  He  explicitly  aseerts the 
i>ve\h-nł  o!"  thi*  m  ul :  iay»  d««wn  the  pQMtk»  that,  if  ihia 
tie  oei.it  d.  tlHfe  can  ne  nfiih«r  rewani  nor  punislimeot; 
an^i  in  anMi  er  lo  an  otMection  that  sinoe  free  will  hss 
been  pr\•«iu^*tlve  %4  s*tch  BDelaDcboly  eooaeąueocea  it 
%«v  t.M  haTe  Uxn  U  ller  that  ii  had  not  been  bestowed, 
ł>e  tnteiv  iuio  a  f^^mud  rindiealioo  of  this  part  ofour 
cou^ti;utk>u.     lo  rv{>^y  10  another  (oggcslioo  that  Giid 
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might  have  interposed  to  prerent  the  choioc  w%ich  was 
to  be  productive  of  »in  and  misery,  he  maiutaina  that 
thU  could  not  have  been  done  withouŁ  destroying  that 
admirable  coiistitution  by  which  alone  tbe  interests  of 
Tirtue  can  be  really  promoted.  He  tbus  tbought  that 
sin  was  to  be  imputed  whoUy  to  nian,  and  that  it  is 
perfectiy  consistent  with  tbe  attributes  of  God,  or  ratber 
illustrates  tbese  attributes,  tbat  tbere  shoiild  be  a  sys- 
tem ander  whicb  sin  was  possible,  because  without  this 
possibility  tbere  could  bave  been  no  accountabie  agents. 
From  wbat  has  been  stated  on  tbia  subject,  it  seems  un- 
questionable  that  the  apostolic  fatbers  did  not  at  all 
cnter  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  that  the 
writers  by  whom  they  were  succeeded  were  satisKed 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  most  com- 
monly  used,  theie  was  no  such  thing  as  predestination ; 
that  they  uniformly  represented  the  destiny  of  man  as 
rcgulated  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  free  will ;  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Irenacus,  they  did  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  why  such  a  creature  as  man,  who  was  to  fali  into 
sin,  was  created  by  a  Being  of  intinite  goodness;  that 
the  sole  objection  to  their  doctrine  seemed  to  them  to 
be  that  prescience  was  incompatible  with  liberty,  and 
that,  when  they  answered  this,  they  cousidered  that  noth- 
ing  morę  was  reąuisite  for  receiving,  without  hesitation, 
tbe  view  of  man  upon  which  they  often  and  fondly 
dwelt,  as  a  free  and  accountabie  agent,  who  might  have 
held  fast  his  integrity,  and  whose  fali  from  that  integ- 
ńt V  was  to  be  ascribed  solelv  to  himsclf,  as  it  did  not  at 
all  result  from  any  appointment  of  the  Supremę  Being. 
So  Hilary  of  Poitiers  declares  that  the  decree  of  elcc- 
tion  was  not  indiscretusj  and  emphatically  asserts  the 
hannoiHous  connection  between  grace  and  free  will.  the 
powerlessness  of  the  latter,  and  yet  its  importance  as  a 
ooiidition  of  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  "As  the 
organa  of  the  human  body,"  he  sajrs  (l)e  Trinit.  ii,  35), 
*'  caiiDot  act  without  the  addition  of  moving  causes,  so 
the  human  soul  has  indeed  the  capacity  for  knowing  God, 
bat  if  it  does  not  receive  through  faith  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  will  not  attain  to  that  knowledge.  Yet 
the  gift  of  Christ  stands  open  to  all,  and  that  which  all 
want  is  given  to  erery  one  as  fav  as  he  will  accept  it." 
"  It  is  the  greatest  folly,*'  he  says  in  onother  passage 
{Psa,  li,  §  20), "  not  to  perceive  that  we  live  in  dcpen- 
dence  on  and  through  God,  when  we  imagine  that  in 
things  which  men  undertake  and  hope  for  they  may 
venture  to  depend  on  their  own  strength.  What  we 
have,  we  have  from  God;  on  him  must  all  our  hope  be 
placed/*  Accordingly  he  did  not  adroit  an  unconditional 
predestination ;  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  passages  in  Kom. 
ix  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it  respecting  the  elec- 
tion  of  Esau,  but  only  a  predestination  conditioned  by 
tbe  diyiife  foreknowledge  of  his  determination  of  will; 
otherwise  every  man  would  be  born  under  a  necesi^ity 
of  sinning  {Psa.  Irii,  §  3).  Neander,  in  portraying  his 
»y»ten),  says:  "Hilary  considcred  it  very  iroportant  to 
set  forth  distinctly  that  all  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  are  conditioned  on  man*s  free  will,  to  repel  evcry- 
tbing  which  might  serre  to  favor  the  notion  of  a  nat- 
ural  uecessity,  or  of  an  unconditional  divine  predes- 
tination** (ii,  562).  So  Ambrose,  who  lived  a  litile 
later,  and  even  Jerome,  who  exhibited  such  zeal  in  bc- 
half  of  Auguslinisro,  declares,  without  reseryation,  that 
diyine  cleclion  is  based  upon  foreknowledge.  True, 
Augustine  cites  two  passages  (De  Dono  Persererantiaf^ 
19)  from  Ambrose  as  faroring  his  schcme,  but  all  com- 
mentators  upon  this  father  assure  us  that  tbese  patisagcs 
by  no  means  give  ground  for  attributing  to  him  tbe 
Augustinian  view  of  election.  Ambrose  carrics  the 
approximation  to  Augustine  a  step  further.  He  says 
{ApoL  Darid,  ii,  §  76) :  "  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first 
man,  and  by  the  propagation  of  naturę  the  propagation 
of  guilt  has  also  passed  from  one  to  all ;  in  him  human 
tialure  has  sinned.**  A  transfer  of  Adam*s  guilt  may 
seem  to  be  here  exprcssed,  but  in  other  expressi()ns  it 
is  disowned  (/*«n.  or/rttt,  §  9).  Ambrose  admitted  nci- 
ther  irresistible  grace  nor  unconditional  predestination; 


he  mado  predestination  to  depend  on  prescience  (/)« 
Pidej  lib.  v,  §  83).  In  other  places,  however,  hislanguage 
approaches  morę  nearly  to  that  of  Augustine  (see  Hase, 
Dogmutikj  §  162 ;  Gieseler,  Dogmfrtffetch,  §  39 ;  Keander, 
Bisiory  of  Dogmas^  i,  343,  344).  To  quote  Neander 
again :  "  Although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  election 
and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  madę  particularly 
prominent  in  tbese  passages,  still  they  do  not  imply  any 
necessary  exclusion  of  the  state  of  recipiency  in  the  in- 
dividual  as  a  condition,  and  accordingly  this  assertion 
of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
assertion  first  quoted.  In  anotber  place,  at  least  {De 
Pidff  lib.  V,  §  83),  he  expre8sly  supposes  that  predesti- 
nation is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge  {ibid,  ii,  564)." 
The  substantial  doctrines  of  the  fatbers  as  to  the  extrnt 
of  grace  before  Augustine  was  that  Christ  died,  not  for 
an  elect  portion  of  mankind,  but  for  all  men,  and  that 
if  men  are  not  saved  the  guilt  and  the  fault  are  their 
own  (Gieseler,  Dogmettgeschichte,  §  72). 

Thus  we  see  that  for  morę  than  four  hundred  3'cars 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard,  either  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Church,  in  advocacy  of  the  notion  of  an  uncon- 
ditional diyine  predestination.  At  this  point  Augustine, 
already  in  very  advanced  old  age,  and  under  controver- 
sial  pressure,  took  the  first  step  towards  Calvinism  by 
pronouncing  the  decree  of  eledion  unconditional.  In  ex- 
plaining  the  relation  between  man'B  activity  and  deci- 
8ive  influence,  Pelagius  had  denied  human  depravity.and 
maintained  that,  although  God  gives  man  the  power  to 
do  go<Ml,  the  will  and  the  act  are  man*8.  He  denied 
that  thcre  was  any  divine  energ}'  in  grace  that  could 
impair  the  operations  of  free  will.  Augustine,  on  the 
other  band,  maintained  that  grace  is  an  intemal  opera- 
tion of  God  upon  those  whom  he  dcsigiis  to  sare,  im- 
parting  not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  will  to  do  good. 
The  fact  that  some  are  saved  and  others  lost  he  attril>- 
uted  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  his  doctrines  of  uncon- 
ditional predestination,  of  particular  redemption,  and  of 
spccial  and  irresistible  grace.  Reprobation^  he  grantcd, 
was  based  upon  foreseen  guilt,  but  apparently  uncon- 
scious  of  the  inconsistency,  he  denied  the  applicability 
of  the  same  principle  to  election.  In  529  the  system 
of  Augustine  was  established  as  Church  doctrine  by  the 
Council  of  Arausio  (Orange),  but  the  reaction  against 
the  scrictly  logical  yet  cssentially  immoral  naturę  of  his 
dogma  has  been  perpetually  roanifested.     See  Augls- 

TINK. 

Four  hundred  years  morę  passed  away  before  a  man 
could  be  found  bold  euough  to  complete  August ine*8 
theory  by  declaring  that,  as  God  has  sovereignly  and 
immutably  elccted  whomBoever  he  has  pleased  unto 
life,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  obedience,  so  he 
haH  of  his  own  good  pleasure  freely  and  unchangeably 
predestinated  whomsoeyer  he  has  pleased  unto  eyer- 
lasting  miHcry,  without  any  reference  to  forcknown  sin 
and  guilt  on  their  part.  This  anticipator  of  Calvin  was 
a  Saxon  mouk  named  Gottschalk  (Godeschalcus).  His 
noyel  yiew  brought  down  upon  him  not  merely  ecclesi- 
astical  censure.  but  eyen  persecution.  His  doctrine  was 
condemncd  by  a  council  which  archbishop  Kabanus 
Maurus  had  called  at  Mayence,  A.D.  848  (Mansi,  Concii, 
xiv,  914),  and  Gottschalk,  who  was  then  trayelling,  was 
sent  to  his  metropolitan,  archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rbeims, 
who  called  another  council  at  Quiercy  in  849.  Here  he 
was  defcndcd  by  Katramnus,  the  opponent  of  Paschasius 
Had  bert  us  in  the  KuchariKtic  contro  versy,  and  also  by 
Kcmigius,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons;  but  not- 
withstanding  tbese  powerful  supporters,  he  was  con- 
demned  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  undergo  the  pen- 
alty  of  Hogging,  which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  imix>sed 
upon  monks  who  troubled  the  Church.  After  this  con- 
demnation  hc  was  imprisoned  in  the  monaster>'  of  Haut- 
yillcrs,  where  he  died,  without  haying  recanted  his  opin- 
ions,  about  the  year  868.    See  Gottschalk. 

While  the  friends  of  Gottschalk  were  endeavoring  to 
obtain  his  absolution  and  release,  Hincmar  put  forward 
Johannes  Scotus  Krigcna  (q.  y.)  to  answcr  his  predesti- 
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nation  tbeon*,  which  Erigena  did  in  851,  tn  his  treatise 
De  Pradestinałioney  in  which  he  raiaed  up  a  cloud  of 
adrersaries  bv  Łhe  freedom  with  which  be  contradicted 
the  eatablished  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  to  the  nat- 
urę of  good  and  evU.  Further  controrersy  being  thus 
aroused,  Hincmar  summuned  a  second  council  at  Quier- 
cy  in  8Ś3,  which  confinned  the  decision  as  to  the  real 
doctńne  of  the  Church  arrived  at  by  the  previou8 
council  (^fansi,  ConciL  xiv,  995).  A  ńval  council  was 
called  by  the  opposite  party  from  the  proytnces  of 
Łyons,  Vienne,  and  Arles,  which  met  at  Yalence  in  855. 
Buc  instead  of  fuUy  oonfirming  the  opinion  of  Gotts- 
chalk,  thls  council  considerably  modified  it  by  declaring 
that  although  sin  is  forekuown  by  God,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
destined  as  to  make  it  inevitably  necessary  that  it  should 
be  committed  {ibieL  xr,  1).  Hincmar  now  wrote  two 
works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  not  ext«nt ;  the 
other  is  entitled  De  Prmdettinatione  Dti  et  Libero  A  rbi' 
trio  adrersus  Gottschalcum  eł  cateros  Pnedeslinaiitmoa. 
Ha%'ing  thns  explained  his  views  at  length,  they  werc 
substantially  aocepted,  in  the  form  of  six  doctrinal  can- 
ons,  by  the  Synod  of  Langres.  and  by  that  of  Toni  (A.D. 
859),  held  at  Savoni^res  a  few  days  afterwards  (Mansi, 
ConciL  xr,  525-27),  and  thus  the  controTersy  termi- 
nated.  See  Manguin,  CoUeci.  auctor.  de  Pradest.  et 
Gratia  (1650) ;  Ussher,  Gotteechalci  et  Pnedesł.  Conłrov. 
Hisł,;  Cellot,  UitU  Gofteschalci  Pratdesł,  (1655). 

No  authoritatire  or  influenttal  teacher  appeared  to 
support  Gottschalk*8  riews  for  seren  hundred  years. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  did  so  was  Thomas 
Bradwardine  (A.D.  1290-1349),  wanien  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  afterwanU  archbishop  of  Canterbur}'.  ilis 
work  on  the  subjecŁ  is  entitled  De  Causa  Dei  contra 
Pelagium  ei  de  Yirtułe  cautarum  ad  suos  MerUmenaeM, 
and  in  this  he  gare  free  will  so  Iow  a  pUce  that  he  may 
be  almost  called  a  necessitarian.  Thomas  Aąuinas,  who 
flourtshed  during  the  13th  century,  wrote  largely  upon 
the  naturę  of  grace  and  predestination.  His  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
August  ine;  and  so  much,  indeed,  was  he  conceived  to 
resemble  in  genius  and  undentanding  that  distinguished 
prelate,  that  it  was  asserted  the  soul  of  Augustine  had 
been  sent  into  the  body  of  Aąuinas.  He  taught  that 
God  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  to  their 
works,  prcdestinated  a  certain  number  to  life  and  hap- 
piness;  but  he  found  great  delight  in  endearoriiig  to 
reconcile  this  position  with  the  freedom  of  the  human 
wilL  His  celebrated  autagimtst,  John  Duns  Scotus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  suniame<l,  from  the  acutencss  and 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  Subttle  Doctor,  also  directed  his 
attention  in  the  following  century  to  the  same  thomy 
speculations,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  thero  from 
Aquinas;  and  we  find  in  the  works  of  these  two  brill- 
iant  lights  of  the  schoolraen  all  that  the  most  leamed 
in  the  dark  ages  thought  upon  this  question. 

In  the  midsŁ  of  the  ferment  of  the  Rcforroation, 
the  subject  of  predestination  was  rerived  by  a  con- 
troversy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  former 
writing  an  able  Diatribe  de  Libero  A  rbUrio  in  1524,  and 
Luther  fidlowing  it  up  with  his  halting  treatise  De 
Serro  A  rbiłrio,  in  which  he  went  so  near  to  the  pretles- 
tinarians  as  to  deny  that  any  free  will  can  exist  in  man 
bofore  he  has  received  the  gift  of  faith.  But  at  this 
stage  stepped  forth  John  Całvin  (q.  v.)  as  the  champion 
of  predestinarianism.  He  found  the  Keformed  cburches 
in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state  as  respccts  dootrines.  They 
possessed  no  cohcrent  creed  or  system.  They  were  held 
together  by  agreeroent  in  merę  negations.  They  needed 
nothini;  so  much  as  a  positiye  system.  Calvinj  a  strip- 
ling  of  twenly-flye,  gave  them  one.  It  answered  all  the 
esf«ential  conditions.  It  was  anti-popish,  anti-Lutheran, 
anti-Socinian.  In  the  pressing  exigency  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  Calvin  became  the  dictator  of  all  the  Re- 
formed  churches.  Scotland  sent  her  young  men  to  him 
to  be  educated,  so  also  did  Holland,  the  Puritans  of 
England,  and  the  Protcstants  of  France.  Among  the 
jj^        :.*_  .t^c  Molinists  (q.  v.),  and  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 


in  their  controveny  on  the  subject  of  free  will,  cani^d 
on  with  great  acrimony,  the  opinions  of  Gottaclialk 
were  discussed  anew,  but  without  lessening  the  roaJ4c« 
i  ty  of  the  Armin  ianists  (see  Sismondi,  Jłist,  PradfU.  in 
Zacharius!s  Tkesaur,  TkeoL  ii.  199). 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  Uter  Low-Charch  pirty 
have  tempered  down  the  opinions  of  their  Puritan  pr««l- 
ecessors,  an<l  are  not  often  disposed  to  go  beyond  tbe 
doctrine  of  "predestination  to  life**  as  stated  in  tbe 
serenteenth  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religiini. 
which  carefully  excludes  the  double  predestination  of 
Gottschalk  and  the  predestinarians.  This  mrticle  of  tbe 
Church  of  Englaud  is  often  adduced  by  Calvinists  aa 
favorable  to  their  peculiar  view8  of  absolute  predesitina- 
tion ;  but  such  a  representation  of  it  is  rendered  plau&i- 
ble  oniy  by  adding  to  its  rarioos  cUuaes  qualifying 
expres8ions  to  suit  that  purpose.  In  our  anicl» 
Chukch  of  England,  Confessions,  and  Calyinism, 
have  been  exbibited  the  just  and  liberał  views  uf 
Cranmer  and  the  principal  English  reformeis  on  thb 
subject,  the  sourccs  from  which  they  drew  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  and  the  public  formularies  of  devotion, 
and  aome  of  the  futile  attempts  of  the  high  predestina- 
rians in  the  Church  to  inoculate  the  public  creed  with 
their  dogmas.  Cartwright  and  his  foUowers,  in  thfir 
second  "  Adroonition  to  Parliament"  in  1572,  compUined 
that  tbe  Articles  speak  dangeroosly  of  "  falling  fnini 
grace;"  and  in  1587  they  preferred  a  similar  compUiut. 
The  labors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  at  a  sub^e- 
quent  period,  and  their  abortiye  result,  in  reUtion  to 
this  subject,  are  well  known.  Long  before  Anniuiu? 
had  tumed  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  generał 
redemption,  a  great  number  of  the  English  c\tT^  bail 
publicly  taught  and  defended  the  same  doctrine.  It 
was  about  1571  that  Dr.  Peter  Baroe,  **ą  zealous  antt- 
Calvinian,**  was  madę  Margaret  profesaor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  he  went  on  teach- 
ing  in  his  lectures,  preaching  in  his  sermons,  dcte^Dil^ 
ing  in  the  schools,  and  pńnting  in  seyeral  books.  direp 
pointa  contrary  to  Calyinism.  And  this  he  did  for  ser- 
eral  years,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance  or  inter- 
niption.  The  heads  of  the  unirersity,  in  a  letter  to 
lord  Burleigh,  datcd  March  8, 1595,  say  he  had  donc  it 
for  fourteen  or  fifleen  years  preceding,  and  they  inigbt 
baye  said  twenty ;  for  he  printed  some  of  his  lectures  in 
1574,  and  the  prosecution  he  was  at  last  under,  which 
will  be  consitlereil  hereafter,  was  not  till  1595.  In  \'^ 
Mr.  Harsnet,  aAerwards  archbishop  of  York,  prcached 
against  absolute  reprobation  at  St.  PauFs  Cro!^  tb« 
greatest  audience  then  in  the  kingdom;  as  did  the  ju- 
dicious  Mr.  Hooker  at  the  Tempie  in  the  year  fullowing. 
In  the  year  1594  Mr.  Barret  preached  at  St.  Mary'«  iu 
Cambridge  against  Calyinism,  with  yery  smsrt  retlcc- 
tions  upon  Cahin  himself,  Beza,  Zanchi,  and  8cveral 
oihers  of  tbe  most  noted  writers  in  that  scheme.  In 
the  same  year  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same  place  to 
the  same  purpose.  By  this  time  Calyinism  hatl  gained 
considerable  gmund,  being  much  promoted  by  the 
leamed  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Perkins;  and  seyeral  of  the 
hesds  of  the  uniyersity  being  in  that  scheme,  they  cr^tn- 
plained  of  the  two  sermons  aboye  mentioned  to  Icrd  Bur- 
leigh their  cbancellor.  Their  determination  was  to  Inrin;; 
Barret  to  a  retraction.  He  modified  his  stateroents  but 
it  may  reasonablr  be  doubted  whether  he  eyer  submitted 
according  to  the  form  they  drew  up.  When  the  matter 
was  laid  before  archbishop  Whitgi O,  he  was  offendedat 
their  proceetlings,  and  wrote  to  lord  Burleigh  that  snnM 
of  the  )N)ints  which  the  heads  had  enjoined  Barret  to 
retract  werc  such  as  the  most  leamed  Protestants  theo 
liying  yaried  in  judgment  upon,  and  that  the  most  ao- 
cient  and  best  diyines  in  the  land  were  in  the  chiefe^ 
pointa  in  opinion  against  the  heads  and  their  re«>lił- 
tions.  Another  letter  he  sent  to  the  heads  tbemselre^ 
telling  them  that  they  had  enjoine<l  Barret  to  affinn 
that  which  was  contrary  tu  Che  doctrine  heM  and 
expre8sed  by  many  sound  and  leameti  diyines  in  the 
Church  of  England,  aud  in  other  churches  likewise  nitu 
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of  best  aocaunt;  and  Łhat  wbich  for  hU  own  part  he 
thought  to  be  fabe  and  contrary  to  tfae  Scriptures ;  for 
tbe  Scripturea  are  plain  tbat  God  by  hu  abaolute  will 
did  not  hate  and  reject  any  roan.  There  migbt  be  im- 
piety  in  believing  the  one,  there  could  be  nonę  in  be- 
lieving  the  other ;  neither  waa  it  contrary  to  any  article 
of  reltgion  establiahed  by  authority  in  thia  Church  of 
England,  but  rather  agreeable  thereto.  This  tefttimony 
of  the  arcbbishup  is  very  remarkable ;  and  tbotigh  he 
afterwarda  countenanced  the  Lambeth  Articlea,  that  ia 
of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  case.  The  que8tion  is  not 
aboiit  any  man'8  private  opiuion.  but  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  and  Bupposiug  the  archbishop  to  be  a 
Calviniat,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  some 
pointa^  this  only  adds  the  greater  weight  to  his  teati- 
mony,  that  the  English  Church  bas  nowhere  declared 
in  favor  of  that  scheme.  Tbe  archbishop  descended  to 
the  particulars  cbarged  against  Barret^  asking  the  heaiis 
what  artide  of  the  Church  was  contradicted  by  this  or 
that  notion  of  his;  and  Whitaker  in  his  reply  does  not 
appeal  to  one  of  the  articles  as  against  Barret,  but  forms 
his  plea  upon  the  doctrines  which  tben  generally  ob- 
tained  in  pulpits.  His  words  are,  "  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded  that  Mr.  Barret  hath  taught  untnith,  if  not 
against  the  articles,  yet  against  tbe  religion  of  our 
Church,  publicly  received,  and  always  held  in  her  maj- 
esty*s  reign,  and  maiiitained  in  all  sermons,  disputa- 
tiona,  and  lectures."  But  even  this  pretence  of  his, 
weak  as  it  would  have  been  though  tnie,  is  utterly 
false,  directly  contrary,  not  only  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready  shown  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  to  what 
the  archbishop  affirmed,  and  that  too,  as  must  be  sup- 
posed,  upon  his  own  knowledge.  As  to  Dr.  Baroe,  he 
met  witb  many  friends  who  espoused  his  cause.  Mr. 
Strype  particularly  roentions  four  —  Mr.  Oreral,  Dr. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Harsnet,  Dr.  Andrews — all  of  them  great 
and  leanied  men,  men  of  renown,  and  famous  in  their 
gcneration.  How  many  roore  there  were  nobody  can 
teU.  Tbe  heads  in  their  letter  to  lord  Burleigh  do  not 
pretend  that  the  preachtng  against  C«lvinism  gave  a 
generał  ofTence,  but  that  it  offended  many— which  im- 
plies  that  there  were  many  others  on  the  opposite  side ; 
anii  they  expressly  say  there  were  divecs  in  the  anti- 
Calrinistic  scheme,  whom  they  rcpresent  as  maintain- 
ing  it  with  great  boldness.  But  what  put  a  stop  to  this 
prosecution  against  Baroe  was  a  reprimand  from  their 
chancellor,  the  lord  Burleigh,  who  wrote  to  tbe  heads 
that  as  good  and  as  ancient  were  of  another  judgraent, 
and  that  they  might  punish  hiro,  but  it  would  be  for 
well-doing.**  But  Dr.  Whitaker,  regius  professor  of  di- 
^ńnity  in  Cambridge,  could  not  endure  the  further  prev- 
alenoe  of  the  doctrines  of  generał  redemption  in  that 
uniyersity ;  he  therefore,in  1596,  drew  up  nine  affirma- 
tions,  elucidatory  of  his  view8  of  predestination,  and  ob- 
tained  fur  them  the  sanction  of  sereral  Calvinian  heads 
of  houseis  with  whom  he  repaired  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gift  Having  heard  their  ex  parte  statement,  his  grace 
summoned  bishops  Flecher  and  Yaughan,  and  Dr.  Tyn- 
dal,  dean  of  Ely,  to  meet  Dr.  Whitaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge deputation  at  bis  palące  in  Lambeth,  on  Nov.  10, 
1595;  where,  after  much  polishing  and  altering,  they 
produced  Wbitaker^s  affirroation,  called  the  **  Lambeth 
Articles"*  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Whitaker  died  a  few  days  after 
his  return  from  Lambeth  with  the  nine  articles  to  which 
he  had  procured  the  patronage  of  the  primate.  After 
his  demise,  two  competitors  appeared  for  the  vacant 
king*8  professorship — Dr.  Wotton,  of  King*8  College,  a 
professed  CaWinist,  and  Dr.  Overal  of  Trinity  College, 
**almo6t  as  far,"  sayn  Heylin,  "from  the  Calvinian  doc- 
trine in  the  main  platform  of  predestination  as  Baroe, 
llarsnet,  or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  vote  of  the  nniversity,  the  place  was  car- 
ried  for  Overal  by  the  major  part;  which  plainly  shows 
that  though  the  doctrines  of  Calrin  were  so  botly 
stickled  here  by  most  of  tbe  heads,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  leamed  body  entertained  them  not.*'  "  The  Lam- 
betb  Articles,"  it  ia  well  obser%'ed,  "are  no  part  of  tfae 


doctnne  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  nerer  had 
any  of  the  least  sanction  either  from  the  parliament  or 
the  convocation.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Whit- 
aker; and  though  they  were  afterwarda  approred  by 
archbishop  Whitgift,  and  8ix  or  eight  of  the  inferior 
clcrgy,  in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lambeth,  yet  this 
meeting  was  only  in  a  private  manner,  and  without  any 
authority  from  the  queen ;  who  was  so  far  from  approy- 
ing  of  their  proceedings  that  she  not  only  ordered  the 
articles  to  be  suppressed,  but  was  resolutely  bent  for 
some  time  to  bring  the  archbishop  and  his  associates 
under  a  pramunire,  for  presuming  to  make  them  with- 
out any  warrant  or  legał  authority."  Such,  in  brief, 
was  tbe  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, without  the  countenance  of  which  the  defenders 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Churchr  of  England  could  find  no 
semblance  of  support  for  their  manifold  affirmations  on 
predestination  and  its  kindred  topics.  At  tbe  census 
of  1851  two  congregations  calling  themselres  **  Predea- 
tinarians"  were  retumed. 

Through  the  Puritans  the  Calrinistic  notions  were 
spread  all  over  New  England,  and  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  and  other  Preabytcrian  bodies  carried  through 
must  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  of  America.  In 
some  quarters  they  haye  been  either  outgrown  [6ee 
Obeklin  Thicology]  or  so  mudified  by  outside  Armin- 
ian  influences  as  to  ^  scarcely  discemible;  still,  in  the 
creeds  and  standards  of  sereral  large  denonunations  of 
the  world  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  unequiv- 
ocally  enunciated.  From  that  celebratetl  synod  known 
as  the  Westminstcr  Assembly  came  forth  the Cahinistic 
Confession  and  its  catechisms,  and  its  form  of  Church 
goYemment.  These  wonderful  documcnts  have  been 
preaenred  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  The  formu- 
las  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  this  time 
are  essentially  the  same  that  were  promulgated  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Dirines  morę  than  two  hun- 
dred  years  ago.  These  forms  of  doctrine  must  be  as- 
sented  to,  at  least  tacitly,  by  all  the  members  of  that 
Church.  They  must  be  distinctiy  professed  by  all  its 
ministers  and  office-bearers.  They  are  taught  from  the 
chain  of  its  theological  schools,  and  they  are  elabo- 
ratelv  systematized  and  ably  defended  in  its  noble  "IkkI- 
ies  of  diyinity'' — of  which  the  best  and  abicst,  by  Dr. 
Ilodge,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  been  issued.  That 
these  teach  the  doctrines  of  predestination  nobody  de- 
nies ;  that  to  unsopbisticated  minds  they  exalt  the  di vine 
soyereignty  at  the  expense  of  his  justice  and  his  grace 
has  sceroed  to  be  the  case  to  Arminianists,  who  hołd 
that,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  enlireły  illegitimate  methods  of  accomroodaf- 
tion  haye  bad  to  be  resorted  to.  See  Armikianism  ; 
Calyinism. 

rV.  Cormedion  of  Predestination  with  other  Doctrines, 
— Much  confusion  and  obscurity  has  arisen  in  the  prog- 
ress  of  tbe  predestinarian  controrersy  from  failing  to 
kecp  the  rcal  issue  always  distinctiy  in  view.  The 
point  in  conlntyersy  is  not  whcther  or  not  God  had  a 
plan  when  he  entered  upon  creation.  See  Forekkowl- 
KDGE ;  PitoyiDKNCE.  Neither  is  it  whether  or  not  that 
plan  embraced  a  positiye  preappointment  of  every  in- 
diyidual  eyent  in  the  w  hole  rangę  of  futurity.  Nor 
yet  is  it  whether  or  not  an  exercise  of  diyine  energy  ia 
inseparably  connected  with  any  or  all  of  God's  predeter- 
minationa  so  that  they  are  "effectual"  decrees.  See 
Calliko;  Grace.  Tfae  real  que8tion  is:  Has  God  by 
an  immutable  and  etemal  decree  predestinated  some  of 
thte  human  family  unto  etemal  life,  and  all  tbe  others 
unto  eyerlasting  perdition,  without  any  reference  what- 
eyer  to  the  usc  they  may  make  of  their  morał  agency  ? 
This  the  Calrinist  affirms,  usnally  basing  his  aifirmation 
solely  on  what  he  regards  as  Scripture  authority,  and 
often  admitting  that  the  human  mind  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  the  character  of  God  or  the  dictates  of  human 
reason.  Among  the  deniers,  some  haye  repudiated  the 
supposition  of  any  "decrees''  at  all  respecting  indiridual 
sałyation,  maintaiuing  only  the  generał  ones,  "  He  tłiat 
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believeth  shall  be  sared,  hc  that  beliercth  not,'*  etc. 
Others  allow  an  indiTidual  or  pereonal  election,  but^ 
like  Watson,  undentand  by  it  *'  an  act  of  God  done  in 
time.  8absequent  even  to  the  administration  of  the 
means  ofsaU-ation"  {Insł.  ii,  338).  Others,  as  the  older 
Arminians  generally,  suppose  that  specific  indiriduals 
were  eternally  predcstinated  to  life  and  death,  but 
8trictly  according  to  their  foreknown  obcdience  or  diso- 
bedicnce  to  the  (iospel. 

V.  Literaturę, — The  błbliography  of  this  subject  is 
blended  with  that  of  Arminianish,  Elrction,  Free 
WiLi^  Grack,  Remonstrants,  Keprobation,  and 
will  be  found  under  these  titles.  In  addition  to  the 
works  there  cited,  the  following  may  be  referred  to  as 
treating  specifically  of  predestination :  respecting  the 
views  of  the  Reformers,  constdt  the  aymbolic  writinccs 
of  Mohler  and  Buchmann ;  Staudenmayer,  Jn  Behalf 
oftht  Rdigious  Peace  o/the  Futurę  (Freib.  im  Br.  1846, 
lat  pt.  I  vol.);  id.  Theol,  Encyd.  (IMentz,  1840,  fol.),  p. 
622;  Vatke,  IHe  menschliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Yerhait- 
fd$8  zur  Sunde  und  zur  gOttlic^en  Gnade  (Beri.  1841) ; 
Muller,  Die  chrisłliche  Lehre  v<m  der  SSnde,  ii,  241-301 ; 
Dilhne,  De  prcucientim  divina  cum  libertate  humana 
Concordia  (Leipa.  1830);  Braun,  De  Sacra  Scripfura 
prcescientiam  docente,  etc  (Mogunt.  1826) ;  Anselm,  De 
Concordia  preucientia  et  prcBdeitinationis  nec  non  Dei 
cum  Wk  arbit.  etc, ;  Augustine,  De  Pradestinatione  Sanc- 
torum,  and  De  Dono  PerseverantuB ;  Wiggcrs,  A  ugui- 
łinism  and  Pehigiamsm^  and  art.  in  Illgen'8  (Niedner^s) 
ZeitBch.  fur  hisł.  Theol  pt.  ii,  1857 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  DoctrinetĄ  183  (Leipa.  1857):  the  works  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Zanchi,  Perkins,  Gomar,Turretin ;  Arminius,  Dec- 
Utrat  ton  of  Sentimentt,  Friendfy  Digcussion  tnth  Prof 
Juniu»,  and  Reriew  of  Perkins ;  id.  Scripta  Synodalia 
Remonsiraniium ;  the  works  of  Episcopius,  Curcellieus, 
Limborch ;  Plaifere  (early  Eng.  Armin.),  Apelio  Evan- 
ffelium ;  id.  Trads  on  Predestination  (Gamb.  1809) ;  Wo- 
mack,  Calcwistic  Gabinet  Unioched  (vcry  rare) ;  ETam- 
ination  of  THenui,  printed  in  Nichoirs  Cahinism  and 
Arminianism  Compared  (Lond.  1824) ;  Wesley,  Predes- 
tination Calndy  Considered;  Flctcher,  Checks;  Mozley, 
A  uguMiman  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (ibid.  1857).  A 
curiosity  of  the  subject  is  Henrj'  Blcby'a  Script.  Predest, 
not  Fataiism ;  Two  Conrersations  on  Rom.  rut,  29,  80, 
artd  Ephes.  i,  5,  designed  to  show  that  the  Predestination 
of  the  Bibie  refers  chiejły  arui  primarily  to  the  Restora- 
tion  and  Perfedion  ofthe  Physical  Naturę  ofthe  SaitUs 
at  the  Last  Day  (ibid.  1853, 16mo).  The  beat  expo8ition 
of  Calyinistic  predestination  is  of  course  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
the  Nestor  of  American  theology  of  that  type.  See, 
thcrefore,  his  Systematic  Theoloffy^  and  compare  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology  (ibid.  1875,  8vo) ; 
Raymond,  Systematic  Theology  (Cincinnati.  1877, 2  yoIs. 
8vó).  See  alao  Bibl.  Sac.  Oct.  1863 ;  Oct.  1865,  p.  584 ; 
North  Briłish  Rev.  Feb.  1863;  Journal  Sac,  Lit.  vol. 
xvi,  xviii;  CotUemj).  Rev,  Aug.  1872,  art.  vii;  Afefh, 
Quar.  Ret.  July,  1857,  p.  852;  Oct.  1867;  July,  1873; 
Sludien  u.  Kritiloen,  1838-47;  Theol.  Medium,  July,  1873, 
art.  iv;  Brit.  Quar.  Rer.  Dec.  1871,  p.  202  sq.;*./aAr6. 
fur  deutsche  Theoloyie,  1860,  ii,  313;  Christian  Remem- 
brancer,  Jan.  1856,  p.  132;  1861,  p.  188. 

Predicable  is  a  term  of  scholastic  logie,  and  con- 
nected  with  the  scheme  of  classification.  There  were 
five  dcHigiiations  employed  in  classifying  objeots  on  a 
systematic  plan :  genug,  sjyecieSj  diJfWence  (differentia), 
property  (proprium),  and  acciditnt  (accidcns).  The  first 
two— genus  and  species— naroe  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  thinga  clasaifled;  a  genus  comprehends 
aeyeral  species.  The  other  three  designations— differ* 
ence,  property,  accident — exprefis  the  attributes  that 
the  clawiHcation  tnms  upon.  The  difference  is  what 
distinguishes  one  species  from  the  other  species  of  the 
aame  genus;  as,  for  example,  the  pecullarities  wherein 
the  cat  differs  from  the  tiger,  lion,  and  other  species  of 
the  gennsyWił.  The  property  cKpresses  a  dtstinction 
that  is  not  ultimate,  but  a  conseąuence  of  some  other 
p6Culiaritv.    Thus,  "the  use  of  tooU**  is  a  property  of 


man,  and  not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  aańgn- 
able  attńbutes  of  his  bodily  and  roental  organization.  or 
from  the  specific  differences  that  characterize  him.  llłe 
accident  is  something  not  bound  up  with  the  naturę  of 
the  species,  but  chancing  to  be  present  in  it.  For  in- 
stance,  the  high  value  of  gold  is  an  acddent;  golil 
MTould  still  be  gold  though  it  were  plenty  and  cheap.  Ft 
was  by  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  employment  of  the 
notion  of  predication  that  these  yarious  items  of  the 
first  attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  classification 
were  callęd  predicables,  or  attńbutes  that  might  be 
"  predicated,*'  that  is,  affirmed,  of  things.  Ali  that  b 
needful  to  affirm  is  that  a  certain  thing  belongs  to  i 
given  species  or  genus;  and  that  to  belong  to  the  spe- 
cies is  to  possess  the  specific  differences;  and  to  belooj? 
to  the  genus  is  to  possess  the  gencńc  differences.  We 
may  also,  if  we  please,  affirm  (or  predicate)  that  the 
thing  docs  belong  to  the  species,  or  does  possess  the  spe- 
citic  difference ;  but  this  power  of  affirming  has  do  neetl 
to  be  formally  proclaimed,  or  madę  the  basis  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  allied  term  "  predicament"  is  tn- 
other  case  where  an  abusive  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  predication.  The  predicaments,  or  categories. 
were  the  most  comprehensive  clasees  of  all  existing 
things — under  auch  heads  as  substance,  attribute,  quan- 
tity,  quality,  etc. ;  and  it  could  be  pre<licated  of  any- 
thing  falling  under  any  one  bead  that  it  does  so  fali  un- 
der. Thus, "  virtue"  is  an  attribute ;  and  therefore  ve 
might  say  that  "attribute"  can  be  predieated  of  "rir- 
tue."  But  the  notion  of  predicating  does  not  iiidicate 
the  main  fact  of  the  process  in  this  case,  any  morę  thsn 
*^  predicable**  in  the  foregoing.  Classification^  and  not 
predication,  is  the  rtding  idea  in  each. — Chambers, 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

Pre-eminence  of  Christlanity,  i.  e.  the  higher 
power  and  honor  due  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  doctrine 
is  laid  down  in  Colossians  i,  18.  In  ali  things  in  naturę, 
in  person,  in  office,  work,  power,  and  honor,  Christ  hit 
the  pre-eminence  abovc  angels  and  men,  or  any  other 
creature.  But  a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast 
as  to  his  body ;  he  is  liablo  to  the  same  diseases  am! 
death  (Eccles.  iii,  19).  See  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  1863, 
p.  681 ;  Church  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  p.  132  sq. 

Pre-establiahed  Harmony.    See  LKiiiNrrz. 

Pre-eziatence  of  Jeaus  Chriat  is  hisexistence 
before  he  was  bom  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.    That  he  really 
did  exist  is  taught  plainly  in  John  iii,  13;  yi,  50, 62, 
etc;  viii,  58;  xvii,  5,  24;  1  John  i,  2;  but  theie  are 
variou8  opinions  respecting  this  existenoe.    Some.  ac- 
knowledging,  with  the  orthodox,  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  is  a  divine  naturę,  a  rational  soul,  and  a  buroan 
body,  go  into  an  opinion  peculiar  to  themselves.    His 
body  was  formed  in  the  Yirgin^s  womb ;  bot  his  human 
soul— the  first  and  most  exce1Ient  of  all  the  works  of 
Gotl  — they  suppose  was  brought  into  existencc  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  worid,  and  subsisted  in  happy 
union  in  heaven  with  the  second  Person  ofthe  Godhead 
till  his  incaniation.     The  doctrine  is  Łhns  cleartr  set 
f<»rth  by  bishop  Buli  in  his  Defence  ofthe  NiceneCretJ: 
"  AU  the  Catholic  oratora  of  the  first  three  oentaries 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ,  he  who  was  afterwards  so 
called,  existed  before  he  bccame  man,  or  before  he  wss 
bom,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  Bleased  Yirgin,  in 
another  naturę  far  roore  excellent  than  the  human  nat- 
urę; that  he  appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
eamest,  as  it  were,  of  his  incamation ;  that  he  always 
prestded  over  and  provided  for  the  Chaich,  which  in 
time  to  come  he  would  redeem  with  his  own  blood,  and 
of  con8equence  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  whole  or- 
der or  thread  of  the  divine  dis{)cn8ation,  as  Tertullisn 
speaks,  ran  through  him ;  further  yet,  that  be  was  with 
the  Father  before  the  foundation  ofthe  world,  aad  tbit 
by  him  all  things  were  madę." 

Those  who  advocate  this  doctrine  differ  in  th«t 
christological  views  from  those  called  Arians,  for  the 
1  jtter  afwribe  to  Christ  only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the 
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Ibrmer  faold  his  trae  and  proper  diTinity.    Tbey  differ 
from  the  SocinUns,  who  believe  no  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  before  his  iucaniation ;  they  differ  from  the  Sabel- 
lianSy  who  only  own  a  tńnity  of  names;  tbey  differ  also 
from    the  generally  received  opinion,  which  is,  that 
Cbrist*8  buman  soul  begaii  to  exist  in  the  worob  of  his 
mother,  in  exaet  conformity  to  that  Itkeness  unto  his 
bretbren  of  which  Su  Paul  speaks  (Ueb.  ii,  17).     The 
wfiteTs  in  favor  of  the  pre-exiatence  of  Christ^s  bu- 
man   aoiil  recommend  tbeir  opinion  by  these  argu- 
naents:  1.  Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father'8  messen- 
ger,  or  angel,  being  distinct  from  his  Father,  sent  by  hb 
Father,  long  before  his  incamation,  to  perform  actions 
wbich  seem  to  be  too  Iow  for  the  dignity  of  pure  God- 
head.     The  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  patriarcha  are 
descńbcd  like  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  or  man  really 
distinct  from  God;  yet  one  in  whom  God,  or  Jeboyab, 
had  a  peculiar  indweliing,  or  with  whom  the  divine  nat- 
urę  bad  a  personal  union.    2.  Christ,  when  be  came 
into  tbe  world,  is  said,  in  aereral  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  bave  direeted  himself  of  some  glory  which  be  had  be- 
fore his  incamation.    Now  if  there  had  existed  before 
this  time  nothing  but  bis  divinc  naturę,  thisdivine  nat- 
urę, it  is  argned,  could  not  properly  have  divested  it- 
self  of  any  glory  (John  xvii,  4,  5;  2  Cor.  viii,  9).     It 
cannot  be  said  of  God  that  be  became  poor:  he  is  infi- 
nitely  8elf*-siifficient;  he  is  necessańly  and  etemallyrich 
in  perfections  and  glońes.    Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ, 
as  tnan,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were  never  in  a  richer 
State  before  than  while  he  was  on  earth.    8.  It  seems 
needful,  say  those  who  erobrace  this  opinion,  that  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ  sbould  pre-exiBt,  that  it  might  have 
an  c»pportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual  conwnt  to  the 
great  and  painful  undertaking  of  roaking  atonement  for 
man*8  fiins.     It  was  the  huroan  soul  of  Christ  that  en- 
dured  the  weakness  and  pein  of  his  infant  state,  all  the 
labors  and  fatignes  of  life,  the  reproachcs  of  men,  and 
the  sniferings  of  death.    The  divine  naturę  is  incapable 
of  suffering.     The  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  therefore  represented  as  being 
madę  beforo  the  foundation  of  the  world.    To  suppose 
that  simple  Deity,  or  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  three  Personalities,  sbould  make  a  cov- 
enant  with  itself,  is  inoonsistent. 

Dr.  Watts,  moreover,  suppoms  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ  explains  dark  and 
diflicult  Scriptures,  and  discover8  many  beauties  and 
propriettes  of  eipression  in  tbe  Word  of  (iiod,  which  on 
any  other  plan  lie  unobsenred.     For  instance,  in  Col.  i, 
15^  etc,  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the  invi8ible 
(*od,  the  lirst-bom  of  every  creature.     His  being  the 
image  of  the  invifiible  God  cannot  refcr  merely  to  his 
diyine  naturę,  for  that  is  as  invi8ible  in  the  Sun  a4  in 
tbe  Father;  therefore  it  seems  to  refcr  to  his  pre-exi8t- 
ent  soul  in  union  with  the  Godhead.    Again,  when  man 
is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  it 
may  refer  to  the  God-man,  to  Christ  in  his  pre-existent 
state.    God  says,  *"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likcness."    The  word  is  redoubled,  pcrhaps  to  inti- 
mate  that  Adam  was  madę  in  the  likeness  of  the  buman 
soul  of  Christ,  as  well  as  that  he  borę  something  of  the 
image  and  resemblance  of  the  dirine  naturę.    Dr.  Sam- 
uel Ciarkę,  it  will  be  bome  in  mind  by  the  weil-read 
student  of  Cbristology,  did  not  accept  tbe  generał 
orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity  doctrine,  but  endeayored 
to  form  a  tbeory  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Arian  and  orthodox  8>'stero8,  neither  allowing  Jesus 
to  be  calłed  a  creature  nor  admitting  his  equality  with 
the  Father.    He  held  that  from  the  bieginning  there  ex- 
isted  along  with  the  Father  a  second  Person,  called  the 
Word  or  Son,  who  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and 
powers  from  the  Father.    The  Jews  uniformly  main- 
tained  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah.    In  English 
theology.  Dr.  Watts  was  the  ablest  espouser  of  this  doc- 
trine.    In  American  theology  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester 
adyocated  Dr.  Watt8*s  theory,  but  with  decided  mod- 
ificatiotts  foonded  on  tbe  title  **  Son  of  God,'*  which  is  so 


freąuently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which 
Worcester  alleged  **  must  import  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Sou  of  the  Father  as  truły  as  Isaac  was  the  son  of 
Abraham ;  not  that  he  is  a  created  intelligent  being,  but 
a  being  who  properly  derived  his  exi8tence  and  nat- 
urę from  God."  Mr.  Worcester  thus  maintains  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  self-ezistent  being,  for  it  is  iropos- 
sible  even  for  God  to  produce  a  self-existent  son ;  but 
as  Christ  derived  his  existence  and  naturę  from  the 
Father,  he  is  as  truły  the  image  of  the  invisiblc  God  as 
Seth  was  the  likeness  of  Adam.  He  is  therefore  a  per- 
son of  divine  dignity,  constitnted  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  angel  of  God's  presence,  or  the  medium  by 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
According  to  this  theory  tbe  Son  of  God  became  man,  or 
tbe  Son  of  man,  by  becoroing  the  soul  of  a  buman  body. 

Those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  buman  soul  of  Christ  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
snch  a  doctrine  weakens  and  subyerts  that  of  his  divinc 
personality,  and  assign  as  grounds  for  such  a  position 
that — 1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit,  the  first,  the  most  an- 
cient, and  the  most  exoellent  ofcreatures,  created  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  bo  exactly  reserobles  the 
second  Person  of  the  Arian  Trinity  that  it  is  impossible 
to  show  the  least  difference  except  in  name.  2.  This 
pre-existent  Intelligence,  supposed  in  this  doctrine,  is  so 
confounded  with  those  other  intelligences  called  angels 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  this  buman  soul 
for  an  angel.  and  so  of  making  the  person  of  Christ  to 
consist  of  three  natures.  8.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing 
in  common  like  the  rest  of  mankind  except  a  body,  how 
could  this  semi-conformity  make  hiro  a  real  man  ?  4. 
The  passages  quotcd  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
buman  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  aro  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  wbich  others  allege  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence 
of  all  buman  souls.  5.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  the 
dignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this  sublimc  hu- 
man  soul,  detracts  from  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  renders 
the  last  as  passiye  as  the  tirst  is  actiye.  6.  This  notion 
is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says,  "  In  all 
things  it  bchooved  him  to  be  madę  like  unto  his  bretb- 
ren** (lleb.  ii,  17):  he  partook  of  all  our  infirmities  ex- 
cept  sin.  St  Lukę  says,  **  He  increased  in  stature  and 
wisdom**  (Lukę  ii,  52).  Upon  the  whole,  this  scheme, 
adoptcd  to  relieye  the  difficulties  which  roust  always 
surround  mysteries  so  great,  only  creates  new  ones. 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  similar  speculations,  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  resiing  in  the  plain  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  See  Robinson,  Clavde,  i,  214,  811 ; 
Watts,  Workg,  v,  274, 885 ;  G  ill,  Body  of/Hrimfy,  ii,  51 ; 
Robinson,  PleOj  p.  140;  Fleming,  Christoloffy;  Simpson, 
Apoloffyfor  the  Trinity^  p.  190 ;  Hawker,  Strmon  on  the 
JHrinily  of  Christa  p.  44, 45 ;  Haag,  Huttoire  de»  Dogme* 
Chret. ;  Martensen,  Dogmatica ;  MuUer,  Dodiine  o/Sin  ; 
Liddon,  Diriniły  of  Chi-ist;  Hogenbach,  Uist.  of  DoC' 
trines;  Studien  w,  Kritiken^  1860,  No.  8.  Comp.  Ik- 
DWELLiNU  Scheme;  Jkhis  Chuist. 

Pre-exi8tentB  (or  PreezistiaDi)  is  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hołd  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  or  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  begiuning 
of  creation,  not  that  of  this  worid  simply,  but  of  all 
worlds,  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  how- 
ever,  are  not  unitcd  to  the  body  till  the  individual8  for 
whom  they  are  destined  are  begotten  or  bom  into  tbe 
world.  According  to  this  theor>',  says  Schedd, "  Jlilcn 
were  angclic  spirits  at  first.  Because  of  tbeir  apostasy 
in  tbe  angelic  sphere,  they  were  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment  for  tbeir  sin,  into  materiał  bodies  in  this  roun- 
dane  sphere,  and  are  now  passing  through  a  disciplinary 
process,  in  order  to  be  rcstored,  all  of  them,  without 
exceptton,  to  tbeir  pre-exif)tent  and  angelic  condition. 
These  bodies  to  which  they  are  joined  come  into  exist- 
ence  by  the  ordinary  course  of  physical  propagation ;  so 
that  the  sensuous  and  materiał  part  of  buman  natnre 
has  no  existcnce  previous  to  Adam.  It  is  only  the  ra- 
tional  and  spiritual  principle  of  which  a  preadamic  łifc 
is  aaserted." 
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The  iloctnne  of  prc-exi8tenoe  first  foiind  ito  adrocates 
iit  the  Christuui  Church  in  the  2d  centur}'.  The  faibeiB 
Justin  Sfartyr,  Origen,  and  otheia  espoused  it,  particu- 
larly  Origen,  who  became  ita  principal  exponcnt  and 
advocate.  It  was  a  belief  very  preralent  ancien tly,  and 
ia  Btill  widely  spread  throughout  the  EasU  The  Greek 
philosophera,  too,  especially  thoae  who  beld  the  doc- 
triiie  of  transroigration  (q.  v.)»  aa  the  Pythagoreans, 
Kmpedocles,  and  even  Plato — if  with  him  pre^xistenoe 
is  nut  simply  a  symbolical  myth — were  famiiiar  with 
the  concepiion ;  and  bo  were  the  Jews,  especially  the 
cabalists.  It  is  generally  received  by  the  modern 
Jewis  and  is  freąuently  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbins.  One  declares  that  "  the  soul  of  roan  had  an 
existence  anterior  to  the  furmation  of  the  hearens,  they 
being  nothing  but  fire  and  water."  The  same  author 
asserts  that  ^  the  huroan  soul  is  a  particie  of  the  Deity 
from  above,  and  is  etemal  like  the  beavenly  natures.** 
A  similar  doctrine  is  beliered  by  the  Persian  Sofis 
(q.  V.).  With  the  pre^xistents  should  also  be  dassed 
the  meCempsychosists,  for  pre-existence  is  oonnected 
with  the  idea  of  metempsychotU  (q.  y.)i  according  to 
which  doctrine  the  soul  was,  In  a  former  life,  in  punish- 
ment  for  sin,  united  with  a  human  body,  in  order  to 
expiate,  by  the  miseries  of  earthly  cxistence,  anterior 
transgressions.  Therefure  St.  Augustine,  invoking  Cice- 
ro*s  authority,  says  {Contra  Julian,  iv,  15) :  "£x  quibus 
humansB  yitae  erroribus  et  aerumnis  fit,  ut  interdum 
veteres  illi  sire  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisąue  tradendis 
dirinsB  mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua  scelera 
suscepta  in  Tita  superiori  poenarum  luendarum  causa 
esse  natos  dixerunt,  aliquid  yidisse  Yideantur."  Ne- 
mesius,  as  a  philosopher,  and  Prudentius,  as  a  poet,  seem 
to  bave  been  the  only  defenders  of  the  pre-exi8tence 
theory,  which  was  condemned  forraally  in  tho  CkHincil 
of  Constantinoplc,  in  A.D.  540.  But  the  doctrine  has 
been  embraced  by  mystia  (q.  y.)  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient  and  modem  times;  and  has  sińce  been  revived,  in 
a  modificd  form,  in  German  theoiogy,  by  Julius  Muller, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  his  work  on  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Sin^  one  of  the  deepest  works  in  modem  theoi- 
ogy. In  American  theoiogy  it  has  its  able  advocate  in 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  {The  Conftid  of  Ageg),  but  the 
Christian  Church  generally  has  thus  far  failed  to  give 
ita  asaent  to  it.  In  the  domain  of  philoaophy,  direct  in- 
tellectual  interest  in  this  doctrine  has  nearly  ceased  in 
modern  times;  yet  the  dream  — for,  whether  tme  or 
false,  it  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  pres- 
ent  State,  and  with  our  present  capabilities  of  knowl* 
edge— has  again  and  again  baunted  individual  thinkers. 
Wordsworth  has  given  poetical  expression  to  it  in  his 
famous  ode,  Intimalions  of  Immortality  from  Recolkc- 
iions  of  Early  Chiidhood: 

'*Onr  birth  Is  bnt  n  sleep  and  a  forgett  ing. 
The  soul  that  ripes  with  ns— onr  life^s  star, 

Hnth  hnd  eleewbere  its  settlug, 

And  comelh  from  tifar. 
Ni>t  in  entire  forgetnilnens. 
And  not  in  ntter  unkednefiii, 
lint  trailing  clonds  of  <;1ory  do  we  come 

From  Gud,  who  is  our  hónie.** 

The  latest  philosophy  of  Germany— that  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  younger  Fichte  {Ptychohyif  [1864]) — has  moder- 
ately  revived  the  doctrine,  and,  with  tlie  alliance  of  such 
theologians  as  Muller,  may  crowd  it  into  prominent 
conŃderation  upon  the  Church.  It  remains  for  us  to 
say  here  that  the  name  Preearistiani  was  given  to  the 
advocates  of  thls  belief  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Creatianif  those  who  hołd  to  the  immediate  creation  of 
the  huroan  soul  at  the  moment  of  the  production  of  the 
body;  and  to  distinguish  thcra  from  the  Traducianiatt, 
who  held  that  children  received  soul  as  well  as  body 
from  their  parents.  See  Ctidworth,  Jntellectnal  DereU 
opment  of  the  Umverse;  Delitzsch,  Jiibłieal  PtychoL  p. 
41-43;  Lawson,  Church  of  Christ;  Goodwin,  W(trl's ; 
Register,  Studien  w.  Kritiken,  1829-37,  a.  v.  Seeie;  West- 
minster  Rev,  April,  18G5 ;  BilUothtca  Saao,  Jan.  1855, 
p.  156 ;  Methodist  Rer,  Oct.  1853,  p.  507.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Prefaces  {Intmolatio;  the  Gallican  ContesMie 
mitsa;  the  priest*s  witness  to  the  vere  dignum  of  the 
people ;  the  3Iozarabic  and  GalUcan  illatio  or  itdatio^ 
certain  short  oocasional  forms  in  the  communiw-serrice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  introduoed  in  pu- 
ticular  festirals,  morę  especially  ChriaŁmas^  Easter,  As- 
cension,  and  seven  days  after ;  also  Whit-Suuday  aod  ai 
days  after,  togetber  with  Trinity-Sunilay.  They  u« 
intioduced  by  the  priest  immediately  bieforc  the  m- 
them  beginning,  "  Tberefore  with  angels,  archangeU," 
etc  **  This  anthem  is  a  song  of  praise,  or  an  sci  of 
profound  adoration,"  says  deau  Comber,  "equa]ly  proper 
at  all  times;  but  the  Church  calls  upon  us  morę  espe- 
ciaUy  to  use  it  on  her  chief  festirals,  in  remembrance  of 
those  eyąfits  which  are  then  cciebrated.  Thus,  on  Cbri&t- 
mas-day,  the  priest,  haring  said  '  It  b  yery  roeet,  rigbt, 
and  our  bounden  duty  that  we  should  at  aU  times,  ind 
tn  all  places,  giye  t banka  unto  thee,  O  Lord  [Holy  Fa- 
ther]  Almighty,  everlasting  God,'  adds  the  pmiwr  pref- 
ace  which  assigns  the  reason  for  pecuUar  thaukfulnesa 
on  that  particular  day,  yiz.:  *Because  thou  didst  gire 
Jesus  Christ,  thice  only  Son,  to  be  bom  as  at  thia  time 
for  us;  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wts 
madę  yery  man,  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  his  roothcr,  and 
that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  cleau  from  aUsiJi; 
thereforfj  with  angels,'  etc 

"The  antiquity  of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and  enjoined  bjr 
the  103d  canon  of  the  African  codę,  which  oode  wn 
formed  of  the  decisions  of  many  councils  priur  to  ibe 
datę  of  418.  The  decay  of  devotion  let  faU  the  apostoł- 
ical  and  primitiye  use  of  daily  and  weekly  communions, 
and  the  people  in  the  later  ages  did  not  receive  bnt  at 
the  greater  festirals;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  generał  preface  mentioned  before  some 
special  prefaces  relating  to  the  peculiar  mercy  of  that 
feast  on  which  they  did  communicate,  the  Church  think- 
ing  it  fit  that,  sińce  eyery  festiyal  was  instituted  to  le- 
member  some  great  mercy,  therefore  they  who  recei?e(l 
on  such  a  day,  besides  the  generał  praises  oflTered  for  all 
God's  mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a  stpecial 
memoriał  of  the  mercy  proper  to  that  festtral;  and  this 
seemed  so  rational  to  our  reformers  that  thov  have  re- 
tained  those  proper  prefaces  which  relate  to  Chri^tmas, 
Easter,  Ascension-day,  Whit-Sunday,and  Triuity-Son- 
day,  so  as  to  praise  God  for  the  mercies  of  ChrisŁ'^  birth, 
rcsurrection,  and  ascension,  for  the  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghosr,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  bolv  Trinitv.  On 
the  greater  festirals  there  are  proper  prefaces  appotnted, 
which  are  also  to  be  repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  com- 
munion,  for  seren  dars  after  the  festivals  theiD8eh'e9 
(excepting  that  for  Whit-Sunday,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed only  8ix  days  after,  because  Trinity-Sundar,  which 
is  the  sercnth,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itself ) ;  to  the 
end  that  the  mercies  may  be  the  bet  ter  remembered  by 
often  repet ition,  and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in 
most  places  cannot  communicate  all  in  cme  day)  mty 
hare  other  opportunities,  within  those  eight  days,  to 
join  in  praising  God  for  such  great  blessings.**  ^'l^he 
reason,"  says  bishnp  Sparrow,  "of  the  Church*s  length- 
ening  out  these  high  feasts  for  sereral  days  is  plain; 
the  subjcct-matter  of  them  is  of  no  high  a  naturę,  and 
so  nearly  concems  our  salration,  that  one  day  would 
be  too  little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  {uraiee  (lod 
for  them  as  we  ought.  A  btKlilr  delirerance  may  jnsi- 
ly  require  one  day  of  thanksgiring  and  joy;  but  the 
delirerance  of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemorated 
on  those  times  deserres  a  much  longer  time  of  praise 
and  acknowledgment.  Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious  to  Christians  to  hare  their  joy  and  thankful- 
ness  for  such  mercies  conlined  to  one  dar,  the  Church, 
upon  the  times  when  these  unspeakable  blessings  were 
wrought  for  us,  inrites  us,  by  her  most  seasonaUe  coo- 
mands  and  counsels,  to  HU  our  hearts  with  joy  aod 
thankfulness,  and  let  them  orerflow  eight  days  togcth- 
er."  «  The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to  eight  iiay*," 
says  Włieatley  {Book  of  Common  Prayer),  **  is  Ulien 
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from  the  practice  of  the  Jewa,  who  by  God*s  appoint^ 
ment  obserred  their  greater  festiyals,  some  of  tbem  for 
8even,  and  one— namely,  the  FeasŁ  of  Tabemacles — for 
eight  daya.  And  therefure  the  primitWe  Ohurch,  think- 
ing  that  the  obaeryation  of  Christian  festiyals  (of  which 
the  Jewish  feasta  were  only  types  and  shadows)  ougbt 
not  to  come  short  of  them,  lengthened  out  their  higher 
feaats  to  eight  days." 

These  prelaoea  are  very  ancient,  though  there  were 
some  of  tbem  as  they  stood  in  the  Latin  8ervice  of  later 
datę.    For  as  there  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the 
last,  conceming  the  Yirgin  Mury,  was  added  by  pope 
Urban  (1095),  so  it  foUows  that  the  leat  most  be  of 
a  morę    reroote   antiquity.     The   Church   of  Romę 
holds  that  they  were  oomposed  by  Gelasius  in  memory 
of  Christ*8  sioging  a  hymn  with  his  disciples  after  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Jews  at  their  Paachal  supper  singing 
seven  Paalros  (Psa.  cxiii-cxix).     Pope  Siztua  added  to 
them  t  he  Ter  Sancłut,    Pope  Yictor  calls  tbem  capitula. 
From  the  6th  to  the  llth  century  the  Western  Church 
had  prefaces  for  every  festiwal,  but  after  that  datę  they 
were  reduoed  to  nine,  and  are  enumerated  by  pope  PeUi- 
gius  and  A]exander  as  Easter,  the  Asoension,  Pentecost, 
Christmas,  the  Apparitioa  of  Christ  (Epiphany),  the 
Apostles,  Holy  Trinity,  Cross,  and  QuadrBgesima.    The 
eucharist  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16)  and  St.  Justin  u  prob- 
abły  the  gerro  of  the  Western  preface  and  the  long 
thanksgiying  prayer  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek 
Church.    The  Greeks,  by  the  way,  use  only  one  pref- 
ace.   The  Church  of  England  has  retained  five,  and 
those  npon  the  principal  festtvals  of  the  year,  which  re- 
late  only  to  Łhe  Persons  of  the  Trinit}',  and  not  to  any 
saint.    "  In  this  *  preface'  a  distinction  is  roade  between 
ceremonies  which  were  introduced  with  a  good  design, 
and  in  process  of  time  abused,  and  those  which  had  a 
corrupt  origin,  and  were  at  the  beginning  vain  and  in- 
significant.     The  last  kind  the  Reformers  entirely  re- 
jected,  but  the  first  were  still  used  for  decency  and  edi- 
tication.  Some  well-disposed  Christians  were  ao  attached 
to  ancient  forms  that  they  would,  on  no  account,  sufler 
ihe  least  devialion  from  them ;  others  were  fond  of  iu- 
novatłon  in  everythiiig.    Between  these  extremes  a 
midille  way  had  been  carefuUy  obaerved  by  the  Re- 
formerB.    Many  ceremonies  had  been  so  gnissly  abused 
by  superstitioii  and  avarice  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
niove  them  altogether;  but  sińce  it  was  lit  to  use  some 
ceremonies  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  prder,  it  seemed 
better  to  retMin  thoae  that  were  old  than  to  invent  new. 
StiU,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  which  were  kcpt 
rested  not  on  the  same  foundatien  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  might  be  altered  for  reasonablc  causes;  and  the 
£ngiish  ReformefSfin  keeping  them,  neither  condemneil 
those  nations  which  thought  them  inexpedient,  nor 
prescribed  them  to  any  other  nation  than  their  own'* 
(Carwithen,  Ilitt.  of  ihe  Church  of  EngUund).     See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Walcott, 
Saered  Archaoloffgf  8.  v.;   Uook,  Church  Dictionary^ 
s.  V. 

Prehistorio  Man.    See  Pkkadamffr. 

Preissler,  Jobann  Jnstiniui,  a  German  paintcr 
And  engraver  of  repute,  was  bom  at  Nnremberg  Dec.  4, 
1698.  His  father,  Johann  Daniel,  was  his  early  master ; 
then  he  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  aud  after  his  return 
to  itermany  succeeded  his  father  in  the  direction  of 
the  Acatlemy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Nuremberg  (1742). 
Among  his  worka,  sereral  of  which  were  engrared, 
«'e  mentton  the  Burial  of  the  Ijordy  the  Ark  of  the 
(^<nviianł,  the  TnnufyurcUunif  Christ  croicned  with 
Thonu,  Christ  btfure  Herod,  the  Cure  of  the  I^nu. 
He  engrared  the  paintings.of  Rubens  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  twenty  drawings  (Nuremberg, 
1734,  fol.) ;  a  coilection  of  fifty  of  the  most  J[)eautiful 
i|atues  of  Romę,  after  the  drawings  of  Bouchardon 
(ibid.  1732,  fol.);  and  Omamenti  <f  Architetturcu  He 
«l»ed  at  Nuremberg  Febu  17, 1771.— Hoefer,  Souv.  Bion. 
t'«wrafc,a.r. 


Preinler,  Jobann  Martin,  an  engraver,  brotheff 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  14, 
1715.  Afier  leaniing,  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  his  brothers,  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraring,  he 
went  to  Parts  in  1789,  where  he  madę  several  eiigrer- 
ings  for  the  Galerie  de  Yersailles.  In  1744  he  was  called 
as  profeesor  of  the  art  of  engraring  to  Copenhagen,  was 
subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of  engraver  to  the 
oourt,  and  received  other  honorable  distinctions.  Among 
his  numerous  and  much  esteemed  engraving8  we  men- 
tion,  of  saered  subjects  and  ecclesiastical  historie  in- 
tereat,  the  Cardinal  of  BouiUon;  J.  Andrew  Cramer; 
Baltk,  AfuHier;  Strumste;  M,  Luiher;  Gellert;  JwVb 
Klopttock;  Raffaelle's  Madonna  ofthe  Chair^  a  work  in 
which  we  find  in  the  highest  degrce  all  the  exceUent 
quaUties  of  Preissler;  Paul  Yeronese^s  Carrying  ofthe 
Cross ;  Rosa^s  Jonah  preaching  to  the  Niaerites ;  Guido*s 
Sinus  and  SemiranUs ;  Rubens*s  Mary^  M other  ofGraoe^ 
and  St,  Cecilia ;  the  A  doration  of  the  Shepherdsj  after 
Yanloo;  the  Judgment  ofSolomon  and  the  Happy  Afeet" 
in^f  after  his  own  sketches;  the  Inoculation  ofthe  Coun- 
tessofBemstorf;  JfoM*,  after  Michael  Angelo.  Preisa- 
ler  madę  sereral  engravings  for  the  Museum  of  Florence 
and  for  the  antiąue  marbles  of  Dresden.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  17,  1794.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gś- 
neraUf  s.  v.  See  Will,  NUmberyisches  Lexikoitf  aod 
Suppleroent  of  Nopitsch.-Fuessli,  AUgem,  KOnsUaUz^ 
kon ;  Nagler,  Neues  A  Ugem.  KunstUriezihun, 

PrelBwerk,  Samuel,  Dr.,  a  Swiss  theologtan,  was 
bom  Sept.  19,  1799,  at  Rttmlingen,  Switzcrland.  After 
havlng  completed  his  theological  studiee  at  Basic,  he 
was  appointed  in  1824  a  minister  at  the  Orphan-house, 
and  in  1828  he  succeeded  R.  Stier  (q.  v.)  as  professor  at 
the  Mission-hnuse.  He  had  hardly  entercd  upon  a  new 
field  of  ministerial  labors  in  1830  at  Muttenz,  whcn  the 
rerolution  broke  out,  which  compelled  him  to  lcave  the 
place,  and  two  years  afterwanls  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Old -Testament  exegcsis  and  Oriental  lan- 
goages  at  the  Ćcole  de  Theologie  of  the  Krangelical 
Society  at  (>eneva.  In  1837  he  rctumed  to  Basie,  was 
appointed  deacon  in  1840,  and  in  1845  pastor  of  St. 
Leonłiard,  occupying  at  the  same  time  the  chair  for 
Old  -  Testament  exegesis  at  the  uniyersity.  From 
1859  he  occupied  the  position  as  antistes,  or  super- 
intendent,  of  the  Church  at  Basie,  till  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1871.  Preiswerk  was  an  cxcellcnt  preacher 
and  poet,  and  his  fine  missionar^'  hymn,  **  Dies  ist  der 
Gemeinde  Stdrke,^^  has  bcćn  translated  into  EngUsh  by 
Mr?.  Winkworth  {Lyra  Germ,  it,  88  — "Hark!  the 
Church  proclaims  her  honor").  He  nlso  published,  I)as 
ulte  and  neue  Morgenland  fur  Freunde  der  heiligen 
Schrift  (Basie,  1834-40):— />«;  Nesforianer  oder  die  10 
Stdmme  Israels  (ibid.  1843);  this  is  a  translation  of 
The  Nefłorians^  or  the  fA>sł  Tribes,  by  A.  Grant  (q.  v.) : 
— Grammaire  Hehralgue^precedeed^un  Preds  historiąue 
snr  la  fUwgue  Hłhralgue  (3d  cd.  1871).  See  FUrst, 
Bibiiofheca  Judaica^  iii,  120;  Zuchold,  BiUiotheca  The- 
ohgictr,  iii,  1012;  Steinschncider,  j&i6/to/7r.  l/andbuch,  p. 
112;  Ppck,  Samuel  Preiswerky  in  the  "Evaiigel.  Mea- 
scuger"  (Clcreland,  Ohio,  1877) ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deuischen  Kirchmlieden^  vii,  99  są. ;  Knapp,  Euangelischer 
LiedeischałZf  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Prejndice  (prajudicOf  to  judge  before  inquiry)  is 
a  prejiidging,  that  is,  forming  or  adopŁing  an  opinion 
conceming  anything  before  the  grounds  of  it  have  been 
fairly  or  fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  tnie  or 
false ;  but  iu  so  far  as  the  grounda  of  it  have  not  been 
examined,  it  is  erroueous  or  without  proper  evidence. 
"  Ii]  most  cases  prejudices  are  opiniona  which,  on  some 
account,  men  are  pleased  with,  independently  of  any 
conviction  of  their  tmth;  and  which,  therefore,  they 
are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find  them  to  be 
false.  Prejudices,  then,  are  unreasonable  judgmeuta, 
formed  orheld  under  the  influence  of  aome  other  motive 
than  the  love  of  trath.  They  may  therefore  be  classcd 
according  to  the  naturę  ofthe  motites  from  włiich  they 
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result  These  motires  are  either,  1,  pleasurable,  Inno- 
cent, and  social;  or,  2,  they  are  malignant"*  (Taylor, 
ElemenU  of  Thoughl),  Dr.  Reid  {InitU,  PowerSj  easay 
vi,  eh.  viii)  has  treated  of  prejudices,  or  the  causes  of 
error,  according  to  thc  classification  given  of  them  by 
lord  Bacon,  under  the  name  of  idols,  Locke  {Esaay  on 
the  Humań  Understanding^  bk.  iv,  eh.  xx)  has  treated 
of  the  causea  of  error.  Some  exGelIent  ofc^nrations  on 
the  prejudices  peculiar  lo  men  of  atudy  may  be  seen  in 
Malebranche  {Searck  afitr  TrutK),  See  Christian  Ex- 
aminer  and  Gen,  Rec,  iv  (1830),  280. 

Prelacy.  The  organization  of  thc  Christian  Church 
was  in  the  beginning  eminently  simple,  free,  and  popu- 
lar. The  goyeniment  of  the  Church  was  at  fint  a  pure 
democracy,  allowing  to  all  its  constituents  the  most  en- 
largcd  freedom  of  voluntary  religious  association.  Prel- 
acy takcs  its  name  and  character  from  the  assumed  pre- 
rogatives  of  the  blshop  as  a  distinct  order  or  rank— prce- 
latif  prejerredf  promoted  over  others.  It  began  in  the 
2d  centur}''  with  the  distinction  hetyreen-prejfłnfter  and 
bisfiopf  which  were  originally  identical,  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  office.  In  the  New  Test.  the  appel- 
lations  as  titles  of  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same. 
They  are  required  to  possess  the  same  ąualificaŁions  and 
to  perform  the  same  official  duties;  neither  was  there 
in  the  apostoUcal  churches  any  ordinary  and  permanent 
class  of  officers  superior  to  the  presbyters. 

I.  In  the  Early  Church, — Yarious  circumstances  con- 
spired  to  give  certain  of  the  clergy  influence  and  dis- 
tinction over  others.  The  pastora  of  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles  took  precedence  of  presbyters  of  later 
and  subordinaŁe  churches.  The  churches  of  Jenisalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  etc,  became  oentral  points 
of  influence  which  gave  importance  to  tbeir  incumbents. 
The}^  were  the  principal  agenta  in  appointing  new  sta- 
tions  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in 
the  organization  of  new  churches  dependent  on  the  par- 
ent  institution.  With  the  increase  of  these  chapels  a 
parochial  system  of  churches  arose,  morę  or  less  relying 
on  the  central  Church  for  support  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tors — all  of  which  gave  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis 
importance  and  pre-emiuence  over  his  subordiuate  pres- 
byters. 

In  their  persecutions  the  feebler  churches  relied  for 
relief  and  protection  on  the  parent  Church.  In  their 
ecclesiastical  asseroblies  the  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 
Church  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit,  the  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  giving  direction  to  their  deliberations 
and  the  results  of  the  councU.  He  was  still  only  primus 
inter  parea,  foremost  among  his  equals  in  rank  in  the 
ministry.  Prelacy  had  not  yet  taken  form  and  char- 
acter by  asserting  the  rights  and  prerogatires  of  the 
bishop,  but  thc  concessions  gran  ted  began  in  time  to  be 
claimed  as  an  oflicial  right.  Baplism  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  in  the  2d  century  ("  Dandi  baptis- 
mum  ąuidem  habet  suromus  sacenlos  qui  est  episcopus,'' 
Tertullian,  De  Cap.  §  7).  The  iroposttion  of  hands  by 
the  bishop  in  baptism  and  ordination  soon  foUowed  as  a 
pre8criptive  right  of  the  bishop.  This  right  was  soon 
accordcd  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop — non  tamen  ńne  ejtiscopi  auctoritate,  In 
the  unily  of  the  Church  and  its  officers  Cyprian  sought 
safety  and  dcfence  both  from  the  schismatic  efforts  of 
FcUcissimus  and  Novattan  and  the  persecution  of  De- 
clu«,  A.D.  251.  "No  safety  but  in  the  Church" — extra 
ecclesiant  nulla  salus.  As  is  thc  branch  to  the  tree,  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  and  thc  members  to  thc  bodv. 
so  is  the  constitucncy  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the 
bishop  is  the  embodimcnt  of  the  Church,  and  there 
can  be  no  Church  without  a  bishop  (Cyprian,  De  Unit. 
Eccles.  ep.  4, 6).  The  bishop  is  appohited  of  God  and 
invested  with  inriolable  authority  to  nile  over  the 
Church.  Such  are  thc  divine  rights  which  were  as- 
sumed by  Cyprian  as  prelate  of  the  Church.  inyested 
with  divine  authority  and  power  ovcr  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  bishop  now  claimed  afRnity  with  the  Jew- 
iah  pricsthood,  a  daysroan  of  the  laity,  thc  medium  of 


grace  from  God  to  man,  and  the  recijMent  of  spiritotl 
illumination  and  divine  guidance.  The  synodical  Ictter 
of  the  Council  of  Carthagc  contains  similar  pret^isions 
("Placuit  nobis,  Sancto  Spirito  suggerente,  et  Dooii- 
no  per  yisiones  multas  et  manifestas  admouente**).  A 
sacerdotal  caste  was  formed  by  Cyprian  about  A.D.  250, 
who  claimed  the  prcrogative  of  a  distinct  order  of  the 
pricsthood,  separate  from  and  superior  to  the  presby- 
ters. Pnelatt,  bishops,  diocesan  bishops  were  the  titles 
designating  the  assumed  prerogative8. 

Provincial  synods  began  now  to  be  held,  in  which  the 
presbyters  were  for  a  time  admitted,  but  the  predom- 
inant  influence  of  the  bishops  directed  the  deliberatiom 
and  enacted  the  laws  of  the  synod.  Tbus  they  became 
the  law-makers  of  the  Charch  by  the  exerciae  of  tbeir 
prelatical  authority  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Dirine 
Spirit — Spiritu  Dimno  mggerenie,  Gradually  the>*  onn- 
stituted  themselves  at  once  the  enactors  and  the  ex- 
ecutors  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

The  rule  of  the  pricsthood  was  madę  morę  stringent 
over  private  members  of  the  Church.  In  their  trave]s 
they  were  reąuired  to  have  letters  of  reoommendaŁion— 
litera} /armata j  derioafj  cananicm — from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  A  long  course  of  catechetical  instniction  and 
probation  was  required  for  admisaion  to  the  Church. 
Kigorous  and  rclentless  was  the  discipUne  of  offendiag 
constituents.  Subordinate  orders  of  the  cleigy  were 
creatcd — subdeacons,  aoolytes,  readers,  exorcist8.  door- 
keepers,  etc— all  having  the  effect  to  exalt  the  rank  of 
^e  prelate  as  prominent  above  all.  But  the  prelatical 
aspirations  of  bishops  were  restricted  by  the  oontroUioj; 
influence  which  the  laity  still  retained  over  the  elec- 
Łions  of  the  Church.  This  was  gradually  restricted  by 
a  crafty  policy  of  having  the  candidates  nominated  by 
the  subordinate  cleigy  and  their  election  confirmed  by 
the  bishop. 

But  a  master  stroke  of  policy  was  reąuisite  to  obtain 
control  of  the  reyenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  accom- 
plished  by  successive  expedients  througb  a  period  of 
considerable  time.  The  apostolic  injunction  was  care> 
fully  urged  on  the  Church  to  lay  aside  for  chariiabie 
purposes  *'  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month 
a  storę  as  God  had  prospered  them"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2).  At 
their  love-feast8  and  sacramental  seasons  contributioos 
were  required  as  voluntary  offerings — ^indeed,  aa  Ute  as 
Tertullian  ("  Nam  nemo  compellttnr,  sed  sponte  oonfert," 
ApoL  §  39).  Tithes  began  to  be  uiiged  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  8d  century,  but  to 
the  honor  of  the  Church  the  offerings  and  contributions 
continued  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  its  membem 
Whatever  taxes  were  imposed  in  later  times  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  of  the  dei^  were 
effccted  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
under  the  Christian  emperors.  On  the  niles  of  the 
Church  reąuiring  the  gratuitous  performance  of  relig- 
ious oflices  the  foUowing  references  may  be  oonsalted: 
ConcU,  Jlliber,  c  48;  Gelasius,  Epiit,  1,  aL  9,  c  5;  Gre- 
gorius  Naz.  Orat,  40;  Gratian,  Decr»  c.  1,  qu.  i,  c.  8; 
ConciL  TruUan,  ii,  c  23 ;  Jerome,  (lu<Mt,  He^.  ta 
Gen.  23. 

The  Council  of  Bniga,  in  Portugal,  A.D.  563,  ordered 
a  tripartite  dirision  of  the  property  of  ihe  Church— one 
for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  other  clerg>%  and  the  tbird 
for  the  lighting  and  repairs  of  the  church.  According 
to  another  authority  four  divisions  were  madę,  of  which 
one  portion  was  for  the  poor. 

II.  Under  the  Emperoi-^.—When  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  the  State,  various  other  revenues  accroed  to 
the  Church  and  the  bishop.  Upon  the  abolition  of  tbe 
heathen  rites,  under  Thcodosius  the  Great  and  his  snns, 
the  property  of  the  heathen  temples  and  priests  which 
fell  to  the  State  was  delirered  over  to  the  Chń»tiaii 
clergy,  or  at  least  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical 
uses  ICod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi,  tit,  10.  leg.  19-21;  oomp. 
Sozom.  ł/igf,  EccL  lib.  v,  c.  7,  16).  On  the  same 
principle  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  heretics  was  oon- 
fiscited  and  madę  over  to  the  Catholic  Charch,  as,  fot 
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instance,  in  the  easc  of  the  Koratianp  {Co^,  Theodo*, 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  6^  leg.  5*2;  Socr«t.  Hist,  EceL  lib.  vii,  c.  7). 
It  was  also  enacted  that  the  property  of  such  of  the 
clcrgy  as  died  without  heira,  and  of  those  who  had  re- 
Iinquished  their  duties  without  sufficient  cause,  should 
lapse  to  the  Churcb  funda  {Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  v,  tiL  3, 
leg.  50 ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  x,  tit,  8,  leg.  20,  S8 ;  Cod.  Aor. 
5,  c.  4 ;  123,  c  42).  Tbe  Church  was  also  madę  the  heir 
of  all  martrn  and  confesson  who  died  without  leasing 
any  near  relativcfl  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.  ii,  c  86). 
The  clergy  enjoyed  many  piirileges  by  whtch  on  the 
one  hand  they  were  in  a  measure  shielded  from  the 
operations  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  were  intnisted 
with  ci  vii  and  judicial  anthority  over  the  laity.  Three 
particulare  are  stated  by  Flanek:  1.  In  certain  civil 
cases  they  exerctsed  a  direct  jarisdiction  over  the  laity. 
2.  The  State  submitted  entirely  to  them  the  adjudica- 
tion  of  all  offences  of  the  laity  of  a  religioua  naturę.  3. 
Certain  other  cases,  styled  eccicsiastical,  causa  ecdeaiat- 
iittFy  were  tried  before  them  exclusively.  The  practical 
influence  of  theae  arrangements  and  their  effecta  upou 
the  clei^y  and  the  laity  are  detailcd  by  the  same  au- 
thor,  to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  (6>«e/^-  Ver/ast, 
i,  308  8q.).  The  laity  were  ultimately  separated  from 
tbe  control  of  the  rerenues  which  they  contributed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  govemment  of  the  Church  and 
for  charitable  purposea.  All  measurea  of  this  naturę,  in- 
»tcad  of  originating  with  the  people,  as  in  all  popular 
goveniroent8,  began  and  ended  with  the  priesthood 
(Conc.  Gan,  Catu  7, 8;  Bracar,  xi,  c.  7;  the  canons  al- 
luded  to  dearly  indicate  the  unjust  and  oppressiye 
operations  of  this  system).  The  wealth  of  the  laity  was 
now  madę  to  flow  in  streams  into  the  Churcb.  New 
expedienta  were  devised  to  draw  money  from  them. 
(It  was  a  Uw  of  the  Church  in  the  4th  century  that  the 
laity  should  every  Sabbath  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
the  efifect  of  which  law  was  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  each  communicant  being  required  to  bring 
bis  offering  to  the  altar.  Afterwards,  when  this  custoro 
was  discontinued,  the  offering  was  atill  claimed  [^Conff. 
Affath.  A.D.  585,  c.  4]).  Constantine  hiraself  contrib- 
uted large  auma  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  Church, 
which  he  also  authorized,  A.D.  321,  to  iuherit  property 
by  will  (Coc/.  Theodos,  4, 16,  tit,  2,  leg.  4 ;  Euseb.  lib.  x, 
c  6;  Sozomen,  lib.  i,  c  8;  lib.  v,  c.  5).  This  permis- 
sion  opened  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  bishops,  while 
it  preaented  equal  incentiyes  to  their  cupidity.  AYith 
what  address  they  employed  their  newly  acquired  rights 
h  apparent  from  the  fact  stated  by  Planck,  that "  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  every  man  at  his  decease  left  a  legacy 
tu  the  Church,  and  within  fifty  years  the  clergy  in  the 
aeveral  provinces,  under  the  color  of  the  Church,  held  in 
their  poi^sessions  one*tenth  part  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  province.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  em- 
perors  themselres  were  obliged  to  interpose  to  check  the 
acriimulation  of  these  immense  rerenues — a  measure 
which  Jerome  said  **be  coold  not  regret,  bnt  he  could 
oniy  regret  that  his  brethren  had  madę  it  necessary" 
(Planck,  GttdL'Verfa$$,  i,  281;  comp.  Pertach,  Kir- 
chenffesch.  c.  9,  §  1 1). 

Prelacy  also  gained  great  power  from  the  Church  by 
controlling  the  electtons  of  the  clergy.  The  sovercign 
rights  of  the  people  in  their  free  elective  franchise  began 
at  an  early  period  to  be  invaded.  The  finał  result  of 
these  changes  was  a  total  disfranchisemcnt  of  the  laity 
and  the  substitntion  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  in 
the  place  of  the  electire  goveniment  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Of  these  changes  one  of  the  most  eifectivc 
was  the  attempt,  by  means  of  correspondence  and  eccle- 
siastical synods,  to  consolidate  the  churches  into  one 
Church  univer»alj  to  impose  opon  them  a  uniform  codę 
of  laws,  and  establiah  an  ecclesiastical  polity  adminis- 
tered  by  the  clergy.  The  idea  of  a  holy  catholic  Church 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  for  the  govemmcnt 
of  the  same  was  whoUy  a  conception  of  the  priesthood. 
Whatcrer  may  hare  been  the  motives  with  which  f hii* 
doctńne  of  the  unity  of  tbe  Chnrch  was  tirxt  promu!* 


gated,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  goyemment  of  the  Church. 

Aboye  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
priesthood  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  senrants  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  but 
an  independent  and  privileged  order,  like  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and,  like  them,  by  divine  right  inrested 
with  peculiar  prerogatives.  This  independence  they 
began  by  degrees  to  assert  and  to  exercise.  The  bishop 
began  in  the  3d  century  to  appoint  at  pleasure  his  own 
deacons  and  other  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In 
other  appointments,  also,  he  endeavored  to  disturb  the 
freedom  of  the  elections  and  to  direct  them  agreeably  to 
his  own  will  (Pertsch,  Kirchenffe»ch.  det  diit.  Jahrhund, 
p.  439-454;  Planck,  GeselL-Yer/ast.  i,  183).  Against 
these  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  and 
power  the  people  continned  to  oppose  a  firm  but  in- 
eflSectual  resistance.  They  asserted,  and  in  a  measure 
maintained,  their  primitive  right  of  choosing  their  own 
spiritual  teachers  (Gieseler,  i,  272;  for  a  morę  fuli  and 
detailed  account  of  these  changes  of  ecclesiastical  poIicy 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  introduced,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  of  J.  G.  Planck,  Geitch. 
der  chrisf,'Kirchl  GeselUchofltrerfastung,  i,  149-212, 
433  sq.).  There  are  on  reconl  instancea  in  the  4th,  and 
eren  in  the  5th  century,  where  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  was  effectimlly  resisted  by  the  refusal  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ratify  the  noroination  of  the  candidate  to  a  racant 
see  (Gregorins  Naz.  Orat,  10;  comp.  Orat,  19,  p.  808; 
21,  p.  377 ;  Bingham,  bk.  iv,  eh.  i,  §  3 ;  Planck,  i,  440, 
n.  10).  The  nile  had  been  established  by  decree  of 
councils,  and  often  repeatcd,  requiring  the  presence  and 
unanimons  concurrcnce  of  all  the  provincial  bishops  in 
the  clection  and  ordination  of  one  to  the  oflSce  of  bishop. 
This  affbrded  them  a  conyenient  means  of  defeating  any 
popular  clection  by  an  afTected  disagreement  among 
themselyes.  The  same  canonical  authority  had  madę 
the  concorrence  of  the  metropolitan  neceasary  to  the 
yalidity  of  any  appointment.  His  veto  was  accordingly 
another  eflScient  expedient  by  which  to  baflUe  the  suf- 
frages  of  the  people  and  to  constrain  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  clenry  {Conc,  Nic. 
c.  4:  Conc.  Aniioch,  c.  16;  Carthag.  A.D.  390,  c.  12; 
Planck,  i,  433-452). 

Elections  to  ecclesiastical  oflices  were  also  disturbed 
by  the  interference  of  secular  influence  from  without,  in 
conseąuenceof  thatdisastrous  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  was  formed  in  the  4th  century  under  Constantine 
the  Great.  During  this  century  (1)  the  emperors  con- 
yencd  and  presided  in  generał  councils;  (2)  confirmed 
their  dccrees;  (3)  enacted  laws  rclatiye  to  ecclesiastic- 
al matters  by  their  own  authority ;  (4)  pronounced  de- 
cisions  conccming  heresies  and  controyersies ;  (5)  ap- 
pointed  bishops;  (6)  inflicted  punishment  on  ecclesias- 
tical persons.  Agitated  and  harassed  by  the  conflict  of 
these  discordant  elements,  the  popular  assemblics  for 
the  clection  of  men  to  flU  the  highest  offices  of  the  holy 
ministry  became  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  that 
would  disgrace  a  mo<lem  political  canyass. 

To  correct  these  disorders  yarious  but  ineffectual  ex- 
pedients  were  adoptcd  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  861,  c.  18)  denied  to  the 
moltitude — rolę  ó^Kotę^  the  rabbłe — any  vote  in  the 
choice  of  persona  for  the  sacrcd  oflSce.  Justinian  in  the 
6th  centurj'  songht.  with  nobettersncce8S,to  remedy  the 
evils  in  ąuestion  by  limiting  the  electiye  franchise  to  a 
mixed  aristocracj'  composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  These  were  jointly  to  nominate  three 
candidat«s,  declaring  under  oath  that  in  making  the 
selection  they  had  been  influenced  by  no  sinister  mo- 
tiye.  From  these  three  the  ordaining  person  was  to  or- 
dain  the  one  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  (.Tiistin. 
yorefl.  123,  c.  1  ;  187,  c.  2;  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  8;  Of 
Kpifcop.  leg.  42).  The  Cotmcil  of  Arles  (A.D.  452,  c. 
54)  in  like  manner  ordered  the  bishops  to  nominate 
three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
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•hoald  make  Łbe  election;  and  tbat  oT  Barcelona  (A.D.  j  countrics  tłie  heads  oT  religioin  booaes  or  oiden  tn^ 
6Q0f  c  3)  ordered  the  cleri;y  and  people  to  make  tbe  I  otber  umiJar  ecdeaiastical  dignicarieflb    Tbese.  fuc  ih» 


nominatioa,  and  tbe  metropolitan  and  bishops  were  to 
deCermuic  tbe  election  by  lut.  But  even  thew  ineffec- 
Uial  ellbrts  to  restore  measurably  tbe  right  of  tbe  peo- 
1^  ibow  to  wbat  estent  it  was  already  losC 

Tbe  doctńiie  tbat  to  tbe  clerg^y  was  promised  a  divine 
guidanoe  fioai  tbe  Spińt  of  God  bad  its  influence  also  in 
oompleting  tbe  Mibjugation  of  tbe  people.  Resistance 
to  sucb  an  autbority  under  the  infallible  guidanoe  of 
ftod*0  Spifit  was  rebellion  against  High  Ueaven,  wbich 
tbe  laity  bad  not  the  impiety  to  maintaio.  Tbe  gov- 
emment  and  di«cipUne  of  tbe  Cburcb  by  tbe  priesthood 
was  but  tbe  natoral  resultof  their  ooutrol  of  tbe  elective 
fninclii«e.  It  establisbed  and  commemorated  the  in« 
dcpendence.  tbe  supremacy  of  prelacy.  Tbe  bishope,  no 
longcr  the  roinisters  and  representati^ee  of  tbe  Church, 
are  the  priests  of  (tud  to  dictate  the  laws  and  admin- 
ister  tbe  discipiine  of  the  Church  (Mosbeim,  De  lUhu$ 
Ckriił.  sec.  ii,  §  23).    By  the  middle  of  tbe  4tb  century 


most  part,  aie  privileged  to  wcar  tbe  insigma  or  ibe 
episcopal  rank.  In  the  Roman  couit  many  of  tbe  <£• 
cials,  although  not  poasessing  episoopal  or  quasi-epi^cr^ 
piU  Jitrisdictlon,  baw  the  insiguia  and  tbe  litłe  of  pni- 
ate.  They  are  of  two  dasses — the  bigher,  caUed  ^ 
numtellełto  (^  of  the  little  mantle**),  and  tbe  sccondiry, 
called  dei  manłeUome  (''of  the  great  mantle**),  fnnn  tbe 
robę  wbich  tbey  respectirciy  bear.  The  same  nutt  ua- 
ilerlies  other  ecclesiastical  terms  in  wbich  all  the  rictff 
are  on  an  eqaality,  and  are  goyemed  by  a  represeuu- 
tire  body  or  by  tbe  local  cburcb ;  prelałic  aud  pnbi- 
ictil,  i.  e.  pertaining  to  a  prelacy  or  a  prelate,  as  pre- 
latical  autbority.  Prelates  are  confined  to  thoae  churcbes 
which  reo^^ise  in  tbe  bisbop  (q.  v.)  a  distiua  aiui  su- 
perior order  of  dergy.    See  Prkl.acy. 


Prćmaret  Joseph -Hrnri,  a  French  Jesait,  tras 

bom  aboat  1670  in  Normandy.     March  7, 1698,  he  em- 

-.-.1—     K.  ^j-     .  •     I  *u    ^ *-.!  ^r    barked  with  sereral  other  Jesuits  at  La  RochtUe  to 

prelacy,  by  ranous  expedients,  acauired  tbe  contrul  of  i  v  *u    ^        i  •     /^v         «  i  /\^  c  .» 

Tu       Ul  1  •    •  j'  .•        r  »u    1  •*  A    preach  the  Gospel  in  China.    He  annved  Ocł.  6  at 

tbe  wbole  penal  junsdiction  of  the  laiŁv,  opening  and    '  j    j  i       _•  t.  u  ^t  i^oa         i  »•     «/k-. 

._.       ^.  *|        "^    »u     1  r.u    r»u"     u   •  ii-  *•        Suneian,  and  addrcased,  Feb.  17, 1699,  a  reuition  of  ha 

cuMing  at  pleasure  the  doors  of  the  Church,  innictmg    .  .      •      t    r>.  '.        .^. '    ^       •  ..         .•     r 

-^«»   ^    r^  ^  •    .•        •!  •  I      joume5*  to  pere  La  Cnaise,  with  a  descnntiye  nołice  of 

aentenoe  of  excommumcation,  prescribmg  penanoea,  ab- ,  Tl.  .'ui-i**/!      a  uui     . 

^1 ..      :»^«».  .  j *    •      .1,       »    .u    r»u      u  I       the  countnes  he  had  risited.     As  soon  as  he  hsd  ma»- 

aolving  penitenta,  and  restornig  them  to  the  Church  by  ■         , ..     ^. .         ,  .  .  r  i   »  j-  f 

**  "^  "*  '  ■  tered  the  Chmese  language  he  madę  a  careful  studroi 

the  anttquities  and  literat  are  of  ihe  country.  Thoacfa 
he  expres8ed  some  strange  ideas,  it  cannoŁ  be  denied 
tbat  bis  erudition  was  considerable,  and  tbat  he  thor> 
oughly  knew  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Chinese. 
He  died  at  Peking  about  1735.  He  left,  Reckerckfs  nr 
le»  Temp$  anierifurt  a  ceux  doiU  parle  U  Chou-Kw)  H 
9ur  la  J^f^^łhol«tffie  Chinoite^  publUhed  by  Deguignes  in 
the  translation  of  the  CA/>M-^tff<7,  by  pere  Gflubii,inth« 
ouly  .ffirm  tbat  thU  imporUuit  period  in  hUtoiy,  »hen  !  ^°^°^  \  preliminary  diKourje  (Para,  1770,  to):-. 

the foundalion  wa. I«d  for  lenderinK  the  hierafchy  in-  .  T^^l-t^' TJ^ '•'"*?^"'??. '°  ^'"^-J^ 
-1^  ^  j^  a  I-  *u  ^r    1^-'    1  -  j  ^  -  I  -  U  ..    '"l/*  of  St,  Jo»eph.  the  Lou-chou^chti,  or  tnie  scnae  or 

dependent  both  of  clerical  and  secular  power,  bas  not    ..u      /     ,        ^    l 
.   i ^.  . .  .  .  . . ..      ».     ,  _t        .  *   .  the  8ix  classes  of  cha 


arbitrary  autbority  (Planck,  GeteU.-  V'er/au,  ii,  609). 

HI.  tender  the  Papacjf, — Sucb  are  the  Tarious  causes  ' 
— intluential  in  different  degrees,  perhaps,  in  the  sereral  > 
organizations — in  supplanting  the  popular  goveniment  i 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  substituting  in  its  place 
prelacy,  which,  under  different  forms  of  oentraltzation, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pope  of  Romę.  This  culmina- 
tion,  and  the  craft  by  which  it  was  acoomplished,  re- 
quire  a  fuller  detail  than  our  limits  will  allow.    We  can 


bcen  noticed  by  historians  so  particularly  as  its  impor- 
tancc  require8.  They  seem  not  to  bave  noted  the  fact 
tbat  Hildebrand,  who  A.l).  1073  becarae  Gregory  VII, 
concerted  measures  for  the  independence  of  tbe  Cburcb. 
"U  was  tbe  deep  design  of  Hildebrand,  wbich  he  for  a 
long  Łime  prosecutetl  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  brtng  the 
pope  whoUy  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre-  i 
vent  the  interference  in  his  election  of  all  secular  influ-  , 
ence  and  arbitrary  power.  And  tbat  measure  of  the  j 
council  which  wrested  frum  the  emperor  a  right  of 
long  standing,  and  which  bas  never  been  called  in  que8- 
tion,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  tbe  masterpiece 
of  popish  intriguc,  or  rat  ber  of  Hildebrand*s  cunning. 
Tbe  concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of 
his  was  expressed  as  folio ws:  Thal  the  emperor  shouid 
continue  to  hołd,  aa  he  ever  had  held^  the  right  ofconfirm- 
inff  the  ełeclion  ofthe  pope  dericedfrom  him.  The  covert 
design  of  this  dause  was  not  perccived,  but  it  exprcs8ed 
nothing  less  than  tbat  the  emperor  shouid  ever  receive 
and  hoLd  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  conflrming 
the  appointraent  of  the  pope"  (Voigt,  łJUdebrand  [Wei- 
mar, 1815,  8vo],  p.  54,  cited  by  Augusti,  i,  209). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  tbe  lofty  claim  of  the 
pope  was  resisted ;  but  be  had  the  address  to  dcfend  his 
usurped  autbority  against  all  opposition,  and  proudly 
prociaimed  bimself  "  the  successor  ofSt.  Peter,  set  up  b3* 
(iod  to  goyem,  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  w  hole 
world.*'  The  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
through  which  prelacy  bas  passcd  are  frum  congrega- 
tional  to  parochial,  parochial  to  diocesan,  diocesan  to 
metropolitan,  metropolitan  to  patriarcha!,  patriarchal  to 


characters,  and  a  smali  treatise  oo 
the  attributes  of  God,  inserte<l  in  the  Notiłia  Iwfw 
sinica^  which  is  the  best  of  all  thoae  composed  hiih- 
erto  by  Europeans  on  this  subject:  —  seyeral  otber 
treatises  in  Latin  and  in  Frencb,  pre8er%~ed  amcmg  the 
manuscripts  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  where  we 
iind  also  the  originals  of  sereral  letters  of  p^re  Piv- 
mare.  Three  letters  of  this  mtssionary  were  publislwd 
in  tbe  f^łtret  edijutntef,  and  a  fourth  in  tbe  Armakt 
encyclopediqułs  of  Klaproth.  He  translated  also  a  dri' 
ma,  Tchao  chi  Kou-cul  (the  Orphan  of  the  House  of 
Chao),  which  funiiahed  to  Yoltaire  some  ideas  for  bi^ 
Orphelin  de  la  Chine,  See  T^tirs  idifiantet,  rola.  xn 
and  xxi;  Catnlogue  de  Fourmoid  Faine. — Iloefer,  Sow. 
Bioff.  Geniralt,  s.  y. 

Premice  {printitin  or  prima  miuir)  is  the  fint 
mass  celebrateci  by  the  newly  ordaincd  priest  («ra- 
mysia)j  with  the  help  of  an  assistant.  The  soleronity 
begins  thus:  the  new  priest  sings  on  tbe  steps  of  the 
altar  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  performs  the  corre»poiMi- 
ing  oyation,  and  then  distributes  the  holy  water,  if  tbid 
is  prescribetl  by  the  nibrics  of  the  day.  It  is  ait  opcn 
question  among  the  rubricists  if  at  a  premice  the  mas 
of  the  day  or  a  yotival  mass  is  to  be  read.  Tbe  pioba- 
ble  solution  of  the  difficult y  is  tbat,  on  simple  Sundays 
and  ordinary  ^'festis  duplicibus,"  a  yotiva^mass  may  be 
said,  such  a  mass  being  permitted  on  sucb  days  pro  rt 
grnvi  et  publica^  to  which  a  premice  solemnity  may  be 
said  to  belong ;  but  the  mass  of  the  day  must  be  pr^* 
scryed  on  high  feasts,  and  on  such  Sundaya  on  whicb 
yotiye  masses  are  neyer  admissiblc.  Tbe  solemnity 
ends  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  giyen  by  tbe  nev 


papai— from  tbe  humble  pastor  of  a  little  fliK;k  to  the 

pope  of  R<ime,  the  supremę  and  unirersal  prciate  of  the  '  priest  to  the  people  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (Lohner, 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  See  Coleman,  Prtlacy  mtd  Instructio  practica  de  SS,  Mium  mcrifido^  pŁ  iv,  lit.v; 
RiŁualism;  Sational  Repository^  Feb.  1878  (fe>  Cathe-  and  Vogt,  Instrudio  practica  de  Miasi*  rofitiSf  p.  '^ 
dra).     (L.C.) 

Prelata  (Lat.  prigUUus,  i.  e.  promoied)  is  an  eccle- 
siastic  who  bas  direct  autbority  oyer  other  ecclesiastics. 
The  term  is  a  generał  one,  and  includes  not  merely 
blsbops  of  yarious  degrees,  but  also  in  Roman  Catbolic 


sq.).  The  festivities  oonnected  with  a  premice,  atw 
not  belonging  directly  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  a'iebraiion> 
yary  with  the  customs  of  countries  and  places,  and  are 
not  seldom  regulated  by  special  preacriptioos  of  tbe  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 
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FremiCft  Ssnuona  rr  diwDunM  pnichnl  on 
Ibe  occBiion  o(  the  Ant  mua  af  an  ind|]ieot  prinl. 
Th«ir  aini  13  to  cali  the  aLteiitiun  or  both  ecclesitalici 
•nd  laymen  to  Ihe  dignity  and  imporUiice  uf  the  uwr- 
doial  aUIr.  and  Ihe  duliea  which  it  imposca  on  both 
ctasaea.  Tberefore  the  tibj«t  of  the  Ktmon  cin  only 
be  anme  Inilh  which  relales  lo  the  deiica)  alate:  e.  g. 
the  dignity,  Ihe  importiuice,  oTthe  printly  career;  the 
pricslłiood  or  the  Romiah  Church,  itB  deatination,  or  the 
duliea  arising  from  ii,  etc.  According  lo  Ibe  theme 
choseii,  the  ■ertnon  eiilargea  upon  the  object  of  the 
piirally  functiona,  or  Ihe  ijuilities,  coadiliona,  mtide  ot 
■ciioii  o(  tbe  pritathood,  "r  its  dutiea  and  bencficial  in- 
flueiicea,  etc  Al  Ihe  cml  »r  Ihe  Mrmon  tbere  msy  be 
a  prayer,  or  an  eshurlalioii  ui  prayer. 

PremonatiateiialanB  or  Pbkmosstrants  ia  the 

mantrę  (Ldt.  Piiamontiriitum),  in  the  diocerc  of  Laon, 
France,  about  I  IM,  by  Rt.  Ni>rbert  or  ClevM,  aTteiwanlt 
airhbUhiip  of  Magileburg,  wiih  a  view  to  reatore  the 
discipline  nf  Ihe  regular  canona,  which  had  greally 
drleriotalc<l.  The  order  followed  Ihe  nile  oF  St.  Au- 
guatine,  and  waa  confinned  by  popea  Uonoriua  II  and 
[iniocent  III.  The  ground  on  whicli  the  order  waa  (•- 
tabliabed  waa  given  to  Sc  Norbert  by  Ihe  biidiop  of 
Laon,  witli  ihe  apprubation  of  Louis  tlie  Uroea.  king  of 
France,  who  gave  Ihe  FiemanuriieiiiiianB  a  charter  oI 
privilege«.  The  place  waa  called  rraemonBlratiini,  be- 
cause  it  waa  pretended  that  Ihe  Bleaned  Yirfńii  benelf 
poiiiled  out  (priTimmilrori/)  befurehand  the  «te  fot  tht 
principal  houae  of  the  order.    Accordiiig  tu  Ihete  łegen- 

■anie  limę  cmnaiBiidcd  to  weai  a  wbite  habit,  and  eon- 
■ngucnily  the  While  Canona  worc  a  ohile  caiaock  and 


and  a  long  w 


,    The  I 


y  member  pr 
ir  popędom  reiained  his  habii.  At  tn^ 
Lling  of  the  order  St.  Norbert  had  tlun 
but  as  the  popea  and  kingą  of  Fnni 
y  privilege«,  and  were  very  libera!  to 


the  I 


unted  anK 


ińeiy,  and  great  •cholarahifi. 
the  order  there  wM  luch  atrici 
!wveny  that  they  had  nolhing  they  could  cali  tbeir 
own  biit  one  au,  which  aerrcd  Ihem  to  cany  wood, 
eiit  down  by  them  tvery  moming  and  aent  lo  Laon, 
ttbere  it  na*  aoid  lo  purchau  bieaci;  but  iii  a  thort 
time  they  rerrired  ao  many  donationą  and  built  ao 
many  monaiuriea,  that  thirty  yean  aFter  the 
tioD  o(  tbii  order  they  had  abore 
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France  and  Germany.  The  order  hatlikeiriiie  given  Ihe 
Church  a  great  number  ofarchbiahopa  and  bislmpa.  It 
nnce  had  lOOO  abbeya  and  MO  nunneriea  (<intil  1979 
ibeir  monasterica  were  double,  a  honseofwomen  alwayi 
adjoining  the  conTcnt  of  ineii),  but  it  ia  now  ihe  mera 
•keleton  uf  whal  it  waa.  OCthe  iixty-fii-e  abbeya  which 
ibey  bad  in  luly  not  one  now  renMina.  Tbeae  monka, 
rulgarly  calleil  Wkiit  Powim,  went  firał  to  England  in 
the  year  IMO,  where  łhe  fint  monaaterj',  called  New- 
houae.waabuill  in  lincolnahire  by  Peter  de  Saulia,  and 
dedicated  to  Si.  MarlialiC  In  Ibe  reign  of  Edward  I, 
when  that  king  granted  his  proteclion  to  Ihe  monafler- 

differrtit  parta  c>r  the  countiy.  Thev  were  diminonly 
called  "While  Frian."  They  had  8ix  mona-itCTiea  in 
.Scotland— four  in  (ralloway,  one  at  Drybnrgli,  and  ona 
at  Fenie,  in  Koaa-ehire.  They  had  alan  >everal  houaea 
in  [reUnd.  In  England  Iheir  ehurche*  and  cnnt-enlual 
buildings  were  al  Eoalby,  Leiston,  Bayham,  Wendling, 
and  Kggleilon.  They  were  very  irregular  in  plan,  Ihe 
greater  iionion  of  the  minelcr  bcing  ai^lelma  and  the 
Iranaepi  unimporlanl,  aa  Ihey  eachewed  all  proccMiona. 
There  ia  1  linc  ruin  at  Anlaines,  near  Caen,  wliich  givca  a 
rivid  illuilralion  oflliefanning  arrangemenla  of  the  or- 

prising  farmera.  The  principal  houaea  were  Torrc,  Eaat 
Dereham,  and  Haka  Ouen.  They  carried  Ibe  almuce 
overtherighi  arm;  tbe  Canona  orScYictor  woreitlike 
a  tippet  round  the  neck.  Sce  Foabruke,  Aneiail  MtM' 
ttrhum  (aee  Index) ;  Herzog,  Rtal-Entykl.  xii,  82  aq. ; 
llelyol,  Uil.  da  Ordm,  a.  v. 

FrCinord.  CH.\Ri.Ka-I^!iAi<n,  a  Frencb  prittt, 
was  bom  at  Honłleur  July  80,  1760.  He  oblaincd  in 
1790  a  canonry  in  tbe  college  ot  Si.  Ilonore  al  Parii. 
'  Dcprived  of  it  aoon  afterwarda,  be  relired  lo  ICnglani), 
where  he  began  by  giving  French  leuana.  Madame 
de  Levi»-Mirepoii  went  wilh  »ome  French  Benc?dicline 
nuna  to  ettabliah  herwlf  al  Csnnington  Coun,  and  in- 
tmsted  Premoid  with  llie  ipirilual  dircctinn  of  Ihe 
community.  In  tS16  be  eilabltabcd  bimeelf  at  Patia, 
where  cardinal  Talleyrand  -  Pcrigoni  appoinicd  him 
honoraT^-  canon  of  Notre  Damę  and  chaplflin  of  Charlea 
X  (18S5).  Premord  waa  alao  appointed  vicar-peneni]  of 
Straaburg  and  of  Ouimper.  Aftcr  the  Rccnluiion  of 
July  he  retumed  to  England  lo  rejoin  the  Benedictine 
community  which  he  had  an  long  directed.  He  left  an 
English  edilion  of  HKlf  o/a  Cii-iilian  HTt,  and  a  pub< 
Itcation  of  the  (Kurm  choitiii  dt  U.  Auilmr,  errjBB 
de  Boalngne  (Pari*.  I8S8,G  vola.  12mo),  accompanied  with 
an  inomplete  n.iticc.  He  died  Aug.  36,  1837,  al  Col- 
wich,  SlalTordshire.  See  UAmi  de  ła  Rrtigiim,  1837.— 
Hocfer,  Soar.  Biog.  Caiiralr,  a.  v, 

PTftnonuaii  ArobltftOtnre.  In  a  largc  claia  of 
Englinh  ecclesiaaiical  atructurea  rcared  anterior  lu  tlie 
Norman  inrasion  liie  atyle  ia  ao  peculiar  that  il  ahoiild 
be  claatilied  aa  dialinctirelr  Prenoroian.  The  walls  are 
of  rag  or  riibble,  freąuenlly  of  lierring-bone  work,  and 
unbnttrcnieJ ;  the  quuina  prcsent  long  and  ebort  woik  1 
siripa  of  etoiie  or  pilaaten  Inaccl  ot  rclieie  the  lowcn; 
the  impiiłta  of  the  shafta  ate  rude,  moaHie,  and  orna- 
nienleil  eitlier  with  daaaical  mouldinga  or  rude  csrr- 
inga;  Ihe  archea  are  round  or  aiigled,  and  aotnetimca 
conatnicted  of  bricks;  and  batnaler-like  pillan  are  in- 
iroduceil  in  (be  windowt,  which  are  often  deeply  aplat  e<l 
wilhin  and  withoni.  Two  pillars  from  Recu]vcr  Ba- 
iilicn  ate  slandiog  in  tbe  (Jrecn  Court  of  Canterburi'. 
The  churches  of  Lymingc,  Bamack,  Bosham,  Bradford 
(Willł),  Brinworth  (the  oldcat  remaiiiing  church  in 
Hnnlaiid,  and  pnsteuing  a  tKuilican  lype),  Slanlon  La- 
cy,  I>over  Caaile,  Brytfon),  Corhampton,  Dunham  Mag- 
na. CavenAelil,  and  part  of  Ihe  crj'pt  of  York,  thoae  of 
Kipnn  and  Hexfaain,  Ihe  towera  of  Deerhunt,  Barton, 
St.  Benefi  (Cambridge  ind  Lincidn),  Cholaey,  St.  Siary 
(York),  Bolam,  BrigKtock,  Earl'a  Barton,  and  Ihp  rtcc- 
plea  of  Boshain  and  Sompting,  and  porlions  of  nirT>y 
olher  churchea,  exbibit  aome  or  other  of  llieac  pcciilisr- 
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ities.  The  base  story  of  Łhe  tower  of  Bamack  formed 
a  judicial  and  council  chamber,  with  aii  aiigle-headed 
sedile  on  Łhe  west,  with  stoiie  benches  fur  the  asseseors 
on  either  side.  They  wcrc  erectetł  either  by  the  Eng- 
lish,  or  possibly  by  the  Danes  under  Canute,  as  that 
king  ordered  churches  of  stone  and  limc  to  be  built  in 
all  places  where  the  minstera  had  bcen  burncd  by  his 
country  men,  and  out  of  the  hundred,  whicb  is  the  num- 
ber  of  these  buildings,  two  thirds  are  iu  the  easteni 
counties  and  Lincohisbire,  where  the  compatriots  of  the 
Frencb  Normans  settled  before  the  latter  arrived.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  lUh  century  churches  so  rapidly 
multiplied  in  France  and  Italy  that  a  chronicler  says 
the  world  seemed  to  l)c  puŁCing  on  a  new  white  robc. 
Westmiuster  Abbey  was  built  by  the  Confessor  in  the 
Norman  style;  while  in  Ltncolnshire  the  Prcnorman 
modę  was  preserved  late  in  the  llth  century,  just  as  the 
Perpeudicular  lingered  in  Soracrset  in  the  tiroe  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  produced  Wadham  Gillege  chapel  by  the 
aid  of  west  country  masons. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcha- 
ology,  s.  V. 

Prentiss,  Erastus  Ł.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1825,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fiftecn,  and,  after 
joining  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  thorough  edncational  training 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel,  he  prepared  for  college 
at  Amcnia  Seminary,  and  then  entered  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.  Failing  health  intemipted  his  studies  for  a 
time,  but  he  finally  graduatc<l  at  Amherst  College  in 
1855.  The  following  year  he  enteretl  New  York  Con- 
fereuce,  and  took  a  position  from  the  tirst  wliich  he  ever 
maintained,  as  will  be  seen  in  revicwtng  his  tiekis  nf  la- 
bor.  His  first  appointment,  185G,  was  the  Second  Meth- 
odist  Church  in  Kingston;  the  next  year,  1857,  at  8t. 
PauKs,  New  York  City,  as  assistant  to  the  lamented  Dr. 
John  M'Clintock,  the  late  editor  of  this  Cyclopadia,  In 
1858  and  the  foUowing  year  Prentiss  was  stationed  at 
the  Second  Mcthodist  Cliiirch  in  Newburgh;  iu  1860 
and  1861  at  Chester;  in  1862  and  1863  at  Matteawan; 
in  1864, 1865,  and  1866  at  Tuckahoe;  in  1869  and  1870, 
Cannon  Street  Church,  Poughkeepsic ;  in  1870  and  1871, 
St.  Paurs  Church  at  Peekskill.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
he  receired  his  last  ap])ointmeut,  whieh  was  Warwick. 
There  he  was  recei\'ed  with  opcn  arms,  engaged  in  his 
ministerial  duties  witłi  great  delight,  and  was  exceed<- 
ingly  useful,  as  his  namc  was  **like  ointment  poured 
forth,*'  until  the  day  of  his  deatb,  Feb.  28, 1873.  Pren- 
tiss possessed  rare  outward  attractions.  His  fine  and 
dclieate  form,  his  noble  bruw,  his  brigtit  eye,  and  his 
gcnial  features  roade  hiro  a  beautiful  8i)ecimen  of  hu- 
manity  that  it  was  refreshing  to  bohold;  but  they  were 
far  surpassed  by  the  inward  adorniug,  his  childlike 
spirit,  ihe  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  gentlcness  of  his 
disposition,  the  warmth  of  his  affcctions,  and  his  pure 
and  unspotted  life.  His  ministry  was  evangelical  and 
practical  in  it^i  character  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and 
was  a  success.  Heaven  put  the  broad  seal  of  its  appro- 
bation  upon  his  labrirs.  See  Christian  Adcocaie  (N.  Y. 
May  8, 1873);  Mmutes  of  Annual  Conferaices,  1873. 

Prentiss,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  Oct.  27,  1747,  at  Holliston,  Mass.  He 
gradnaled  at  Harvard  College  in  1766,  entered  the  min- 
istry  in  176D,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  30,  1770,  pastor  in 
Meiiticld,  where  he  contiuued  until  his  death,  Feb.  28, 
1814.  Dtiriug  the  Ke\'olutionary  struggle  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  also  identiHed  with 
diflerciit  reform  movements,  and  was  a  leader  in  tem- 
pcrance  reform.  He  established  a  public  library  in  the 
place  of  his  pa8t4)rate,  and  greatly  lienefitcd  the  com- 
munity  in  many  ways.  He  published,  A  Hernwn  on 
the  Duhj  of  OJfmling  and  OJewIed  Bretkrm  (1773):— 
Htiu/ion  and  Morality  Uuited  in  the  l)uti/  of  Man,  two 
sermons  {\H\.V1) -.—ProfeMed  Chiistiann  Cautioneff^  and 
EvH  S/teakt-rs  Admotiidied,  a  sermon  (1804); — The  Hiu 
and  Dangtr  of  Slrengthtnintf  the  J Janda  of  EcU-do(rSf  a 


sermon  (1805) ;  and  sereral  occasioiial  Strmom.— 
Sprague,  AnnaU  ofthe  A  mer,  PuŁpii,  i,  G78. 

Preparation  {irapa<TKtvfi)  in  Maik  xv,  42;  Lukę 
xxiii,  54;  John  xix,  42,  and  Matt.  xxvii,  62,  u  doubt- 
less  the  day  or  evening  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  whicb,  at  that  time,  accoidiiig  to  tbe 
Synoptical  Gospels,  coincidcd  the  first  day  of  the  Pa$d- 
over.  (But  Schneckenburger  [  Beiłrage  zur  Eudeit.  ias 
X.  T,  p.  1  8q.]  supposes  the  **  preparation**  in  Matthew 
to  mean  the  feast-day  of  the  Easter  period,  and  which 
was  yiewed  as  a  preparatory  festival  to  the  Passover.) 
This  day  was  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  holyday 
— especially  preparing  food  for  the  Sabbath.  Miriw 
explains  the  word  by  "the  day  before  the  Sabbath" 
{irpofTafifiarop ;  comp.  Judith  viii,  6;  Joaephus,  .4itf. 

xvi,  6,  2).  The  Jewish  expre8sioD  for  it  b  Kri"*? 
(see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  col.  1660).  So,  too,  the  Peshito 
renders  in  the  places  quoted  above.  £very  feast,  like 
the  Sabbath,  had  a  preparation -day  before  it,  which  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  Talmudiats  (I>eyling,  Oluerr.  i 
162 ;  with  this  may  be  coropared  wapatrKtuĄ  tov  Taff\a, 
John  xix,  14;  Preparation  for  EaHer,  the  14th  of 
Nisan;  comp.  Bleek,  Beitrage  tur  Em^eUenhitik.  ]l 
114  8q.).— Winer.     See  Pas80Ver. 

Prepon,  an  early  Mareionite,  was  a  native  of  As- 
syria,  and  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  2d  ccntunr. 
The  Marcionttes  were  then  divided  into  seyeral  fac- 
tions,  some  of  which  admitted  two  original  priDcipi(>s. 
as  Potitus  and  Basilicus;  othera  three  (Khodon,  in  Eu- 
sebius,  //isf,  łtcctes.  v,  13).  To  the  latter  belonged  Pre- 
'  pon,  who  held  that,  be.«idc8  what  is  good  and  eńi,  thfrc 
is  what  constitutes  a  third  principle,  viz.  what  is  ju/f. 
This  intermcdiate  principle  Hippolytus  identifies  with 
the  "  Musa,'*or  impartial  Keason  of  Empedoclcs,a  myth 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  restoration  to  the  good  pon  er 
Unity  of  what  is  disturbetl  by  łhe  wicked  power  I)is- 
cord  (Hippol.  ł/(Fr.  Refut,  vii,  19).  A  letter  from  Pre- 
pon to  the  Armenian  Bardcsanes  is  mentioned  {PkUot. 
I.  viii,  253). 

Prerogative  Court  of  the  archbishop  Ls  in  Ko- 
man Catholic  countries  where  the  Church  is  granted 
extraordinary  privileges,  a  court  of  that  eccle^^stic 
whercin  all  tcstamcnts  are  provcd  and  all  admiiiii^tn- 
tions  grante<l,  włien  a  party  dying  within  the  proYince 
'  has  6ofia  notabUia  in  some  other  diocese  than  wherc  be 
dies;  and  is  so  callcd  from  haviug  a  pren^ative  thniuj^h- 
out  his  w  bole  province  for  the  said  purpoaes. 

PresanctifiecL    See  Pa^csANCTiFicATia 

Presburg,  Col-ncil  of  (Com-iiium  Pre*onien*f\  an 
ecclesiastical  gathering  which  convened  on  No\'.  in, 
1309,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  papai  legate  canii- 
nal  Gentil,  of  Hungary.  Ninę  canona  of  discipline  were 
published,  of  which  the  eighth  forbids  Christian  nonifn 
to  marrv  intidels,  herctics,  or  schismatica.  See  Labbó, 
ConciL  lx,  2453. 

Presbyter  (Cir.  irpeaPunpoc)  is  the  title  of  an  of- 
fice  or  dignity  in  the  Jewish  synagogiie  CipY).  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church, and  designatedan 
oflicer  whose  functions  in  the  apostolic  period  are  di;^ 
puted  by  diflferent  ecclesiastical  bodies.  In  the  Koman 
Catholic  and  in  the  Knglish  hierarchy,  tbe  title  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controver8y  as  to  tbe 
re8pcctive  claims  of  the  bishop  (q.  v.)  and  the  presby- 
ter. Those  who  maintain  the  presbyter  as  on  equality 
with  the  episcopos  argue  as  foliowa:  With  rcs})ccc  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  they  seem  to  have  heen 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  ^lÓKoyot.  or 
deacons,  not  being  included  among  the  teachers.  They 
were  inferior  ofiicers,  whose  province  it  originally  was 
to  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  discharge  those  secular  du* 
tics  arising  out  of  the  format ion  of  Christian  oommuni- 
ties  which  could  not  be  discharged  by  the  roinisters 
without  interferingwith  the  much  higher  duties  which 
they  had  to  pcrform.    These  ministera  are  aometimes 
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in  the  New  TesUment  styled  irptafiuTtpoi,  or  presby* 
tersy  at  other  Limes  iirioKOTrot,  or  buibop«;  but  tbe  two 
appeUatioiM  were  indiscriinuiately  applied  to  all  ihe  pas- 
tora wbo  were  the  uistructors  of  the  differeDt  cbarcbes. 
Of  tbis  variou8  examples  may  be  given  fwm  the  sacred 
wiitings.  The  apoetle  Paul,  upou  a  very  affecttng  oe- 
casioo,  when  be  was  convinced  tbat  be  could  neveT 
again  bave  an  opportuniŁy  of  addressing  tbem,  aent 
for  the  eldera,  or  presbyters,  of  Ephesus.  the  penons  to 
whora  the  ministry  In  that  Churcb  bad  been  committed ; 
and  after  mentioning  all  tbat  be  bad  done,  and  inttmat- 
ing  to  tbem  tbc  sufferings  wbicb  awaited  bim,  be  ad> 
dressed  to  tbem  what  may  be  considered  as  bis  dying 
advice,  and  aa  comprehending  in  it  all  tbat  be  judged 
it  most  esaential  for  tbem  to  do :  "  Take  beed,  there- 
forc,  unto  yoarselres,  and  to  all  tbe  flock  over  wbich  tbe 
Holy  Ghoat  batb  madę  you  bisbops  or  oyerseers,  to  feed 
the  Cbuitb  of  God"  (Acts  xx,  17, 28).  Ilere  tbey  wbose 
duty  it  was  to  feed  tbe  Churcb  of  God,  as  bavłng  been 
Kt  apart  througb  tbe  Holy  Spirit  for  that  interesting 
work,  are  termcd  by  tbe  apostle  presby ters  and  bisbops, 
and  there  is  not  tbe  sligbtesŁ  reference  to  the  existenceof 
sny  other  kirimcojroCi  or  bishop,  superior  to  those  i^ier- 
KoiroŁ,  or  bisbops,  to  wbom  be  gives  tbe  moving  charge 
now  recorded.  In  bis  epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  tbus  writes : 
"Fur  this  purpose  I  left  tbee  in  Crete,"  where,  as  yet,  it 
is  probable  that  no  teachers  had  been  appointed,  *'  that 
thou  sbouldest  ordain  elders,  or  presbyters,  in  every 
city."  He  then  pointa  out  tbe  class  of  men  from  wbich 
the  presbyters  were  to  be  selected,  adding,  as  the  reason 
of  this, "  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward 
of  God"  (Titus  i,  5,  7).  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  term 
biahop  is  here  applicable  to  tbe  same  persons  wbo  were 
a  little  before  styled  elders,  and  both  are  declarcd  to  be 
the  stewarda  of  God,  tbe  guardians  and  instructors  of 
his  Churcb.  Tbe  apostle  Peter,  in  bis  tirst  epistle  ad- 
dressed  to  tbe  Jewish  converts,  has  tbese  words :  "  The 
elders  wbich  are  among  you  I  exhort,  wbo  am  also  an 
elder,  o  <nffiirpinfivrfpoi't  and  a  witness  of  tbe  sufferings 
of  Christ:  feed  the  tlock  of  God  wbich  is  aikiong  you, 
taking  tbe  oyersigbt  of  it,  iirurKOTromn-fCt  being  bisbops 
of  it,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly"  (1  Pet.  t,  1, 2). 
This  passage  is  a  rery  strong  one.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  himself  in  bis  extraordinary  capacity,  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity  as 
8  teacher ;  showing,  by  tbe  use  of  a  very  significant 
term,  tbat  as  to  it  be  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  witb 
the  other  pastors  or  presbyters.  He  gires  it  in  charge 
to  tbem  to  feed  tbe  flock  of  God ;  tbe  charge  wbich, 
under  most  particular  and  affecting  circumstances,  be 
bad  receiyed  from  the  Lord  affeer  tbe  Kesurrection,  and 
which  includes  in  it  the  performance  of  everything  rcq- 
uisite  for  tbe  comfort  and  tbe  edification  of  Christiana; 
and  be  accordingly  expre88e8  tbis  by  tbe  word  ^Trierro- 
iroryrcC}  being  bisbops  over  tbem.  It  canuot,  witb  any 
sbadow  of  reason,  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  would 
exhort  tbe  elders,  or  presbyters,  to  take  to  thoroselves 
the  Office,  and  to  perform  tbe  duties,  of  a  bishop,  if  that 
terra  really  marked  out  a  distinct  and  bigher  order;  or 
that  be  would  bave  considered  tbe  presbyters  as  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  tbe  wbole  ministerial  office,  if  there 
were  parta  of  that  office  wbich  be  knew  tbat  it  was  not 
lawful  for  tbem  to  exercise.     See  Eldkr. 

It  seems,  by  the  passages  that  have  been  ąuoted,  to 
be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  tbat,  in  wbat  tbe  apostles  said 
respecting  the  ministers  of  Cbrisfs  religion,  they  taught 
that  the  tTriaKOTroi  and  the  irp(o(3vTtpoi  were  tbe  same 
class  of  instructors ;  and  that  there  were,  in  fact,  only 
two  orders  pointed  out  by  tbem,  bishops  or  presby teni, 
and  deacons.  Tbis  being  tbe  case,  even  although  it 
should  appear  tbat  there  were  bisbops,  in  tbe  common 
sense  of  that  term,  recognised  in  the  apostolic  age,  all 
that  could  be  deduced  from  the  fact  would  be,  that  the 
equality  at  firat  instituted  amonie  the  teachers  bad,  for 
prudential  reasons,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances,  been 
interrupted;  but  it  would  not  fullow  either  that  the 
positire  and  generał  declarations  ou  tbc  su^ject  by  the 


inspired  writera  were  not  true,  or  that  it  was  incambent 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  Cbristianiji,  to  disregard  tbem. 
It  haa  been  strenuously  contended  that  there  were  sucb 
bishops  in  the  infancy  of  tbe  Churcb,  and  that  allusion 
is  madę  to  tbem  in  Scripture;  but,  without  lUrectly  op- 
posing  tbe  assertion,  tbis  much  must  be  admitted,  tbat 
tbe  proof  of  it  is  less  elear  tban  tbat  bisbops  and  pres- 
byters were  represented  as  tbe  same  in  rank  and  in  au- 
thority.  Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  bave  been 
any  occasion  for  tbis  bigher  order.  To  presbyters  was 
actually  committed  tbe  most  important  charge  of  feed- 
ing  tbe  Churcb  of  God,  tbat  is,  of  promoting  the  spirit ual 
improvement  of  mankind;  and  it  is  remarkable  tbat 
tbeir  priyilege  of  separating  from  tbe  people  by  ordina- 
tion  the  ministers  of  religion  is  explicitly  acknowledj[;ed 
in  the  case  of  Timotby,  wbom  the  apostle  admonishcs 
not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in  bim,  and  wbicb  bad 
been  given  by  propbecy,  and  by  tbe  layiug-on  of  tbe 
banda  of  tbe  presby  tery ;  by  whicb  can  be  meant  only 
tbe  imposition  of  the  hands  of  those  wbo  were  denomi- 
nated  presbyters  or  bisbops.  But  alŁhough  all  the  parta 
of  the  ministerial  duty  bad  been  intrusted  to  presbyters, 
it  is  Btill  contended  tbat  tbe  New  Testament  indioatea 
tbe  existence  of  bisbops  as  a  bigher  order.  There  has, 
bowerer,  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  relattun  to 
this  point  by  those  wbo  eontend  for  the  divine  institu* 
tion  of  Epis€X)pacy  (q.  v.).  Some  of  tbem  maintain 
that  tbe  apostles,  while  tbey  lived,  were  tbe  bisbops  of 
tbe  Christian  Church ;  but  this,  and  upon  irrefragable 
grounds,  is  denied  by  otbers.  Some  urge  tbat  Timotby 
and  Titus  were,  in  wbat  tbey  cali  the  true  sense  of  tbe 
term.  bisbops;  but  many  deny  tbis,  fonnding  thetr  de- 
nial  upon  the  fact  that  these  evangelists  did  not  rebide 
witliin  the  bounds,  and  were  not  limited  to  the  admin- 
istration,  of  any  one  churcb,  but  were  sent  whererer  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  dirine 
truth.  Many  conceire  tbat  the  que8tion  is  settled  by 
the  epistles  in  tbe  book  of  Kevelation  being  addrcssed 
to  the  angels  of  the  respective  cburches  named  by  the 
apostle.  But  it  is  far  from  being  obvious  wbat  is  im- 
plied  under  tbe  appellation  angcl.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  about  tbis  point,  and  it  is  certainly  a  deviation 
from  all  the  usual  rules  by  wbicb  we  are  guided  in  in- 
terpreting  Scripture  to  bring  an  obscure  and  doubtful 
passage  in  illustration  of  one  about  tbe  import  of  wbich, 
if  we  attend  to  tbe  language  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  ma}',  thereforc,  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  ia 
notbing  elear  and  speciHc  in  the  writings  of  tbe  New 
Testament  whicb  quali(ies  tbe  positive  declarations  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  officers;  that  the 
ground  upon  whicb  the  distiuction  between  tbem  is 
placed  is,at  least,far  from  obviously  supporting  it;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intiroation  tbat  tbe  ob- 
seryance  of  sucb  a  distiuction  is  at  all  important,  mucb 
less  absolutely  esscntial,  to  a  true  Christian  Church,  in* 
somuch  tbat  where  it  is  disregarded  tbc  ordinances  of 
diviue  appointment  cannot  be  properly  dispensed.  If, 
therefore,  it  l)e  establisbed — and  some  of  tbe  niostlearn- 
ed  and  zealous  advocates  for  tbe  hierarchy  wbicb  after- 
wards  arose  haye  been  compelled  to  admit  it — tbat 
Scripture  has  not  recognised  any  differeiice  of  rank  or 
order  between  the  ordinary  teachers  of  tbe  Gospel,  all 
other  means  of  maintaining  tbis  difference  should  be 
witb  Protestanta  of  no  force.  Says  Colcman,  "  Even 
tbe  most  zealous  adyocates  of  tbe  episcopal  system  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Churcb  are  constrained 
to  recognise  and  admit  the  identity  of  tbc  terros  iiriaKo* 
TToc  and  irp6(fl3iiTipoCt  according  to  the  V9us  ioguettdi 
of  the  ancient  Churcb.  Tbey  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  tbe  distiuction  between  the  ofiice  of  bishop  and 
presbyter,  wbich  preyailed  about  the  3d  and  4tb  centu- 
ries,  and  to  a  period  still  later,  was  unknown  in  the  tirst 
two  centuries.'^  It  may  be  shown  that  the  admission 
of  the  distiuction  is  not  incoropatiblc  witb  tbe  great 
ends  for  wbich  a  ministry  waa  appointed,  and  even  in 
particular  cases  may  tend  to  promote  tbem ;  but  still  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  buman  regulation,  not  binding 
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CbristUits,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
Tital  influence  nf  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The 
whoie  ofŁhe  wriŁers  of  antiąuity  might  be  urged  in  8up« 
port  of  it,  if  that  could  be  done ;  and,  aAer  all,  every 
l^rate  Christian  would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  be  directed  by  his  own  judgment,  nnleas  it  be 
maintained  that  wbere  Scripture  has  affirroed  the  ex- 
istence  of  eqiialiŁy,  this  is  to  be  oounteracted  and  set  at 
naught  by  the  testimonies  and  assertions  of  a  set  of 
wrtters  who,  although  honored  with  the  name  of  fa- 
thers,  are  very  far,  indeed,  frona  being  infallible,  and  who 
bave,  in  fact,  often  delirered  sentiments  which  even 
they  who,  upon  a  particular  emergency,  cling  to  them 
must  confesa  to  be  directlv  at  variance  with  all  that  ts 
sound  in  reason  or  venerable  and  subliroe  in  religion. 
Ił  also  follows,  fn>m  the  Scriptural  identity  of  biishops 
and  presbyters,  that  no  Church  in  which  this  identity 
is  presenred  can  on  that  aocount  be  conMdered  as  hav- 
ing  departed  froni  the  apostolic  model,  or  its  ministen 
be  viewed,  at  leasfc  with  any  good  reason,  as  having  less 
groiuid  to  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  iheir  spir- 
itual  labom;  becaitse  if  we  admit  the  contrary,we  mtist 
also  admit  that  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  properly 
legulating  the  Chnrch,  betrayed  it  into  error  by  oroit- 
ting  to  make  a  distinctiun  ciosely  allied  with  the  essence 
of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  it  is  safer  to 
follow  the  erring  direction  of  frail  mortals  than  to  fol- 
low  the  admonitions  of  Łhose  who,  it  b  univeT!ialIy  al- 
lowed,  were  inspired  by  Łhe  Holy  Spirit,  or  commis- 
sioned  bv  him  to  be  the  instnictors  of  the  world  ?  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same  when  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
contend  that  no  departure  from  this  should  evcr  take 
place;  because,  to  justify  such  a  position,  it  would  be 
requisite  that  a  positive  injunction  should  have  been 
given  that  eąuality  must  at  all  Limes  be  carefuUy  pre- 
8erved.  There  i8,however,  no  such  injunction.  Unlike 
the  Old  Testament,  which  specified  everything,  even 
the  most  minutę,  in  relation  to  the  priesthood,  the  New 
only  refers  in  generał  terms,  and  very  seldom,  to  the 
ministry;  and  the  reason  probably  in,  that,  being  in- 
tended  fur  all  nations,  it  left  Christians  at  liberty  to 
Diake  such  roodifications  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion  as  in  their  peculiar  situation  appeare<l  best  adapted 
for  religiuus  edidcatton.  The  simple  test  to  be  appHcd 
to  the  varying  or  varied  forms  of  Church  goremmeut 
is  that  indicated  bv  our  Lord  himself :  "  Bv  their  fniits 
ye  shall  know  them.'*  Wherever  the  regulatinns  re- 
specting  the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  separatc  rhose 
who  form  it  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  relax  their  dili- 
gence  in  teaching,  and  to  destroy  the  connection  be- 
tween  them  and  their  people,  so  as  to  render  their  ex- 
ertions  of  Uttlc  or  of  no  use,  there  we  (in<l  a  Church  not 
apostolical.  But  wherevcr  Łhe  blessed  fruits  of  Gospel 
teaching  are  in  abundance  produced,  where  the  people 
and  the  ministers  are  cordiall}"  united.  and  where  every 
regidation  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  entercd  into  the  vineyard,  we  have  an 
apostolical  Church,  or,  to  speak  morę  projwrly,  a  Church 
of  Christ  built  upon  a  rock,  because  devoted  to  the  be- 
neficent  objects  for  which  our  Sayiour  camc  into  the 
world  ( WatAon,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  Presbylerians). 

Schaff,  in  his  Hisł,  ofthe  Christuin  Church  (i,  418  9ą,\ 
adduceH,  in  favor  of  the  view  which  denies  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  episcopate  as  a  separate  ofRce  or  order,  the 
f»»llowing  facts:  "  1.  The  undeniable  identity  of  presby- 
ters and  bishops  in  the  New  Testament,  cońceded  even 
by  the  best  interpreters  among  the  Church  fathers,  by 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  2.  I^ter,  in  Ihe 
2łl  century.  the  two  terms  are  still  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  same  oflice.  The  Roman  btshop  Clement,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  that  the  apostles,  in  the 
newly  founded  churches,  appóintcd  the  first-fruits  ofthe 
faith,  i.  e.  the  first  conrertf.  iTrieKÓirouc  Kai  SiaKovovc* 
He  here  omits  the  TrpttrfiOripott  as  Paul  does  in  Phil.  i, 


I,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  his  riew  lfle»> 
tical  with  iwitneoirot ;  while,  coorersely,  in  eh.  lvii,  he 
enjoins  aubjection  to  presb}'terB,  without  menti«Hiing 
bishopa.  Clement  of  Alesandria  distinguisbea,  it  is 
true,  the  deaoonale,  the  presbyterate,  and  the  episco- 
pate ;  but  be  supposes  only  a  twofuld  official  character, 
that  of  presbyters  aml  that  of  deacons — a  view  which 
found  adyocates  ao  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  even  in 
pope  Urban  II,  A.D.  1091.  Łastly,  Ireiums.  toward^  tlie 
cloee  of  the  2d  centurj',  though  himself  a  bi^hop,  ntakes 
only  a  relatire  difference  between  epUeopi  and  pnsb*;- 
leń:  speaks  of  successions  of  the  one  in  the  same  seuse 
as  of  the  olher;  terms  the  office  of  the  latter  epiM^pa- 
łut ;  and  calls  the  bishops  of  Korne  wptirfićrtpou  Some- 
times,  it  is  tnie,  he  appean  to  iise  the  term  TpiOfii^tpai, 
in  a  morę  generał  seiise,  for  the  old  men,  the  fal  ber^ 
But.  in  any  case,  his  language  shows  that  the  dititinction 
between  the  two  oflBoes  was  at  that  time  still  relaiive 
and  indefinite.  3.  The  expre9s  testimony  of  the  leamed 
Jerome  is  that  the  churches  originally,  before  division$ 
arose  through  Łhe  instigation  of  Satan,  were  govemed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  till  a 
later  period  was  one  ofthe  presbyters  plaoetl  at  th«  head 
to  watch  over  the  Church  and  snppress  schisnn.  He 
traoes  Łhe  difference  of  the  office  simf^y  to  ecde^iastical 
cusŁom  as  distinct  from  divine  institution.  4.  Tbe  cus- 
tom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was,  from  the  evangel- 
isc  Mark  down  to  the  middle  of  the  3d  centurr.  that  the 
twelre  presbyters  elected  one  of  their  number  pre»ident 
and  called  him  bishop.  This  fact  rests  on  the  aut hority 
uf  Jerome,  and  is  confirmed  independent I3'  by  tb«  An- 
naU  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutychius  ofthe  lOth 
century." 

Killen,  in  his  A  ncient  Church,  asserts :  "  Thou|ch  the 
senior  presbyter  presided  in  the  roeetings  of  his  breth- 
ren,and  was  soon  known  by  the  name  of  bishop,  it  does 
Dot  appear  that  he  originally  possessed  any  superior 
authoriry.  He  held  his  place  for  life:  but  as  he  was 
sinking  undcr  the  weight  of  years  when  be  succcedeti 
to  it,  he  could  not  yenture  to  anticipate  an  exŁen<ipd 
carcer  of  official  distinction.  In  all  matters  relatin^ 
either  to  discipline  or  the  generał  interests  of  the  broth- 
erhooil,  he  was  expected  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  eldership;  so  ttiat,  under  his  prcsidential  rule,  the 
Church  was  still  substantially  goyemed  by  'the  oitm- 
mon  council  of  the  presbyters.*  The  allegation  that 
presbyterial  goyemment  existed  in  all  its  intcgriiy  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  2d  century  does  not  rei^t  on  the 
foundation  of  ol)8cure  intimations  or  doubtful  inferences. 
It  can  be  establishe<i  by  direct  and  oonchisire  testimo- 
ny.  Kvidence  bas  already  been  adducod  to  show  that 
the  senior  presbyter  of  Smyma  continned  to  pre$ide 
until  the  da3's  of  Irensus,and  there  is  also  docuraontary 
proof  that  meanwhtle  he  possessed  no  autocratical  aii- 
thority.  The  supremę  power  was  still  yested  in  the 
council  of  the  elders.  This  point  is  attested  by  Hip- 
polytus,  who  was  now  just  entering  on  his  eccle^tiastical 
career,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  preseryed,  descriltes  the  manner  in 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  dealt  with  the  heretic 
Noetus.  The  transaction  probably  occnrred  about  A.n. 
190.*'  It  shows  that  the  presbyters  then  exerci9ed  epis- 
copal  functions,  eyen  to  excommunication. 

Says  Dr.  Blakie  {The  PretAjfferian  Churches  throH*;k^ 
out  the  World  [  Edinb.  1877],  p.  1) :  "  It  is  admitfced  even 
by  many  Episcopalians  that,  so  far  as  Scripture  indicatest, 
Łhe  primttiye  Church  constituted  under  the  apostles  was 
goyemed  by  elders.  The  office  of  apostle  was  t«mp<^ 
rar}*,  and  some  other  temporary  arrangements  were  re- 
sorted  to  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church. 
But  eyerywhere  in  settled  churches  there  was  a  body 
of  presbyters  or  elders;  the  terms  presbyter  and  bi«thop 
were  applied  freely  to  the  same  individuals;  a(.d  when 
the  presbyters  were  addressed  Łogether,  as  thoee  of 
Ephesus  were  addressed  at  Miletus,  there  was  no  hint 
of  one  of  them  haying  authority  oyer  the  rest;  they 
were  called  eąually  to  feed  and  care  for  the  Charch 
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orer  wbich  the  Holy  GhosŁ  had  madę  them  over- 

Tbe  offices  of  presbyter  and  bUbop,  according  to  tbe 
Koman  CaŁholic  Łheory,  belong  botb,  thougb  iii  dtffer- 
ent  degrees,  to  w  bat  Roman  Catbolics  rcgard  as  tbe 
priestiiuod  of  the  New  Law.  Tbey  teach  that  tbe  pre»- 
byter  is,  in  tbe  sacerdotal  order,  au  intermediate  degree 
between  the  deacon  and  tbe  bigbest  functionaiy  of  the 
hierarchy,  tbe  eplscopos.  Tbey  aiso  maintain  stoiitly 
that  Scripture  and  tradition  attest  alike  tbe  divine  iii- 
»titution  uf  the  presbyteriate.  **nesideq  the  apostles, 
the  Lord  marketl  out  of  tbe  troop  of  his  foUowers  scren- 
ty  (according  to  the  Yulg.  serenty-two;,  whom  be  sent 
out  before  htm,  two  by  two,  into  the  cities  and  towns  be 
infended  to  visit,  with  tbe  misston  of  healing  the  sick 
and  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  seyenty 
men  were,  in  consequence,  the  assistants  of  the  apostles, 
bat  subordinated  to  them.  Soon  their  number  proved 
insofficient,  and  the  apostles  establisbed  in  every  city  of 
soroe  importance,  at  the  foundation  of  the  community, 
or  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
besides  the  bbbop,  whom  tbey  iutended  for  their  per- 
manent  representative  and  successor,  a  number  of  pres- 
byters,  who  aasisted  the  bishop  in  bis  function&"  Tbe 
Roman  CathoUc  Church,  as  she  considers  the  bisbops 
the  sucoeasors  of  tbe  apostles,  so  she  holds  the  presby- 
ters  to  be  tbe  successors  of  the  seyenty  assistants  chosen 
by  Christ  bimself.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  entitled  to 
perform  the  bigbest  function  of  the  priesthood,  the  ad- 
ministration  of  tbe  Eucharist,  they  are  called  also  sacer^ 
doś  (iipŁÓc) ;  yet  this  dcnomination,  if  not  specified,  ap- 
plies  only  to  tbe  bishop :  thcrefore  we  find  freąuentl}' 
tbe  summus  tacerdoSf  or  sacerdos  primi  ordinit,  i.  e.  the 
bishop,  thus  distinguished  from  the  simple  priest,  who 
is  saeerdo$  secuncU  ordinis.  The  presbytcrs  of  an  epis- 
copal  church  bad  a  share  in  tbe  goycmment,  not  indi- 
yidually,  but  as  a  college,  presided  over  by  the  bishop ; 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  and  were  merely 
assistants  to  tbe  bisbop.  The  bishop  took  their  advice 
on  the  admiasion  of  bigher  clerical  functionaries,  on  the 
management  of  discipline,  especially  of  penitence,  etc. 
They  were  theroselves  amenable  to  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  bisbop,  and  depended  on  bim  In  the  dis- 
charige  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and  as  pricsts.  Ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catbolics,  the  bishop  alone  possesses 
Łhe  priestbood  in  its  fulness,  while  the  presbyter  pos- 
sesses ic  only  in  part.  The  functions,  howeycr,  which 
belong  to  that  part  are  discharged  alike  by  tbe  bishop 
and  tbe  presbyter.  What  those  functions  are  will  be 
detailed  undcr  the  hcad  Prikst  (q.  v.).  It  is,  of  course, 
an  easy  matter  for  the  prelatical  churchmen  to  prove 
that  by  the  end  of  the  2d  century  the  bishop  was  aboye 
tbe  presbyter.  £yen  before  the  end  of  the  2d  centur}'^ 
tbe  Church  bad  departed  from  her  car)y  simplicity,  and 
soon  the  episcopacy  became  the  only  preyalent  govem- 
ment  of  the  Church,  aUhough  in  some  cases,  as  aroong 
the  Culdees  or  the  WaWcnses,  govemment  by  presby- 
ters  continued  to  prerail  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  fathere  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  point  to  the 
Buperiority  of  tbe  episcopos.  Thus  Clement  of  Romę 
points  out  clearly  tbree  different  hierarchical  dcgrees — 
bisbops,  priests,  and  dcacons;  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
lays  particular  strcss  on  the  suiierior  power  of  the  bisb- 
ops {£pist,  ad  Afagnes,  c.  6 ;  Smym,  c,  8,  etc).  Affir- 
roations  of  the  same  kind  are  giyen  by  Tertulltan,  Ire- 
nieus,  element  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  etc.  "  It 
is  true,"  say  the  Romanists,  "  that  the  bisbops,  in  the 
fathers  as  well  as  in  Scripture,  are  sometimes  called 
merely  priests,  but  thcre  is  not  one  passage  in  which  a 
simple  priest  is  called  bishop.''  Those  who  accept  the 
authority  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  equality  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyter  because  he  says  (jComment,  on  the  Episth 
to  TUus\  ''Noyerint  episcopi,  se  magis  consuetudine 
quam  dispositione  Domin ica  presbyteris  esse  majorcs, 
et  in  commune  debere  ecclesiam  regere,  imitantes  Moy- 
aen,  qui  cum  baberet  solus  pneesse  populo  Israel,  septua- 
ginta  elcgit,  cum  ąuibus  popuhim  judicaret,"  are  replied 
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to  by  Romanists  that  (1)  "^  even  this  parallel  between 
Moses  and  bis  seyenty,  and  tbe  bishop  and  his  presby- 
tcrs, implies  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop,"  and  (2) 
that,  "in  tbe  passage  in  question,  St.  Jerome  is  up- 
braiding  a  number  of  deacons  who,  in  seyeral  places, 
and  especially  at  Romę,  had  committed  seyeral  en- 
croachments  on  the  rights  of  the  presbyters  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  ecclesiastical  posscssions.  Ile,  oit 
this  occasion,  exalts  the  presbyters  as  much  as  be  can, 
and  in  such  cases  where  an  abuse  is  to  be  eradicated,  it 
frequentły  happens  to  this  father  to  fali  into  the  oppo- 
site  extreme,  as  he  does  in  his  treatise  De  Yirginitałe 
adv,  Jovimanum,  in  which,  as  an  encomiast  of  yirginity, 
he  deems  fit  to  treat  matrimony  with  tbe  most  cruel 
contempu  He  shows  in  other  places  bis  sense  of  tbe 
superiority  of  the  episcopate:  /Quod  Aaron  et  filii  ejus 
atqae  Leyitsa  in  templo,  boc  sibi  episcopi  et  presbyteri 
et  diaconi  yindicant.'  Tbe  bisbops  haye  the  same  aii^ 
thority  oycr  priests  and  deacons  that  Aaron  had  oyc\r 
his  sons  and  Leyites.  He  speaks  still  morę  pointedly 
in  his  work  against  the  Luciferians :  '  Ecclesiie  salus  in 
summi  sacerdotis  (i.  c.  episcopi)  dignitate  pcndet,  cui  si 
non  exsoTB  quiedam  et  ab  omnibus  eminens  detur  pote»> 
tas,  tot  in  ecclesiis  eiScientur  schismata,  quot  sacer- 
dotes.'  But  eyen  if  Jerome*s  opinion  were  contrary  to 
the  episcopal  supremacy,  what  could  it  ayail  against  tbe 
unintemipted  and  unanimous  tradition  of  so  many  fa- 
thers and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  early  oenturies?  If 
really  tbe  episcopate  had  not  bcen  originally  distinct 
from  the  presbyteriate,  we  should  then  have  to  under- 
stand  that  a  sudden  and  uniform  change  in  tbe  consti- 
tution  of  the  Church  took  place  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  expansion — that  in  all  the  communities,  and  at  tbe 
same  time,  some  ambitious  and  proud  indiridualities  set 
tbemselyes  aboye  their  collcagues."  "  But  bow."  ask 
Romanists,  "could  this  haye  comc  to  pass  without  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle ;  and  how  could  this  strug- 
gle,  if  it  did  take  place,  end  so  unifurmly,  in  all  the 
churches  wirhout  exception,  with  the  yictory  of  tbe 
usurpers?  History  does  not  mention  the  least  fact  that 
anything  of  that  kind  ever  took  place.  When  seyeral 
presbyters  were  attached  to  a  single  church.  of  which 
there  were  some  instances,  one  of  the  uumber  receiyed 
the  title  oi  proto-pre^ytn-^  or  archi-pre^n^er ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  office  borę  no  analogy  to  that  of 
the  bisbop."  To  these  arguments  of  Roman  Catbolics 
it  is  readily  replied  that  tbe  New  Testament  (as  aboye 
seen)  does  explicitly  refer  to  tbe  origiual  cquality  of 
presbyters  and  bbhops,  and  that  history  contains  not  a 
fcw  nor  obscure  indications  of  the  usurpation  of  exclu- 
siye  prerogatiyes  by  the  latter.  See,  for  Roman  Catb- 
olic  yiews,  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kii-chm-lArihon ;  for  High- 
Church  Anglican  yiews,  Blunt,  Diet,  Ilist.  TheoL ;  for 
Low-Church  yiews,  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.f  tbe  autbor- 
ities  already  quoted,  and  the  Lond,  Quar.  Bet,  Jan. 
1878,  art.  y;  Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1878,  art.  iy.  See 
pRELAcy. 

Presbyterial  ConBCcration,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  comprisee  the  ceremonies  and  relig- 
ious  acts  by  which  a  deacon  is  inyested  with  the  pres- 
byterial  power — the  power  oycr  the  true  and  tbe  sym- 
bolu: body  of  Christ.  The  exterior  apparatus  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  a  cbal- 
ice  with  winę  and  water,  a  paten  with  a  host,  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  yessel  for  the  wasbing  of  the  hands, 
some  linen  towels.  The  ceremony  performed  is  as  fol- 
lows:  The  bishop,  after  consecrating  the  deacons,  leads 
the  Tractus  (and  the  Sequence)  to  the  last  yerse,  exclu- 
siyely.  Then  he  adyances  with  the  infuła  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  where  he  sits  dovrn  on  the  faldistorium 
(chair).  At  this  moment  the  archdeacon  calls  all  to  be 
ordained  priests  with  the  words,  "Accedant  qui  ordi- 
nandi  sunt  ad  ordinem  presbyteratf^s."  The  notary  reads 
their  names ;  they  proceed,  each  with  taper  in  band, 
to  form  a  half-circle  (in  modum  coronai)  in  front  of  tbe 
binhop,  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  the  archdeacon 
with  the  words,  "Keyerend  father,  the  holy  Catbolt^ 
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Church  requtre8  that  yoa  consecrate  Łhe  deacons  here 
present  for  the  burdensome  office  of pńesŁhood."  Where> 
upon  tbe  bisbop  asks,  "  DoesŁ  tbou  know  that  they  are 
deserving  of  it?"  The  aichdeacon  answen,  "So  far  as 
humaii  weaknesB  allows  me  a  knowledge  of  it,  I  know 
and  declare  that  they  are  worthy  to  toke  upon  tbem 
the  burden  of  that  office."  The  bishop  says,  *^  God  be 
thanked !"  and  Łurns  to  the  dergy  and  people  with  tbese 
wortU:  "Beloyed  brethren!  aa  the  pilot  of  a  ship  and 
those  who  travel  on  it  share  together  both  security  and 
danger,  they  muBt  in  matters  conceming  their  common 
interest  share  the  same  conrictions.  Not  wtthouŁ  good 
reason,  the  fathers  haye  directed  that  the  people  also 
should  be  consulŁed  on  the  cboice  of  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted  to  Łhe  seri-ice  of  the  altar ;  for  sometimes  a 
few  can  give  information  about  the  way  of  life  and  hab- 
its  of  those  who  present  themselyes  for  oonsecration  not 
known  to  Łhe  masaes,  etc.  If,  Łherefore,  any  one  have 
objections  of  importance,  let  him  step  out  before  God, 
and  for  God's  sake  speak  fearlessly ;  yet  let  him  not  for- 
get  that  he  ia  oniy  a  man  (that  he  may  crr)."  After  a 
short,  expecŁant  pause,  the  people  assenting  by  their 
silence,  the  bishop  tums  to  the  candidat^i  and  addresses 
them  thus:  "  Consecrandt,  filii  dilectissimi,  in  presby- 
teratjis  officium,  illud  digne  suscipere,  ac  susoeptum 
lautabiliter  exequi  studeatis,"  etc.  In  the  course  of  this 
allocution,  mention  is  madę  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
New-Testament  priesthood,  and  after  a  comparison  with 
the  priesthtmd  of  the  Old  Covenant,  follow  theee  words : 
"  Hac  ccrte  mirii  yarietate  ecclesia  sancta  circumdatur, 
omatur  et  regitur :  cum  alii  in  ea  pontifices,  alii  mino- 
ris  ordinis  sacerdotes,  diaconi  et  subdiaconi,  diyeraorum 
ordinum  yiri  consecrantur,  et  ex  multis  et  altemas  dig- 
nitatis  membris  unum  corpus  efficitur."  If  no  deacons 
or  subdeacona  haye  been  consecrated,  the  Litany  of  All- 
Saints  ia  recited,  while  the  ordinands  are  on  their  kneea. 
Hereupon  they  step,  in  pairs,  into  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  who,  standiug  ercct  (with  the  infuła),  lays  both 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them,  without  speak- 
ing  or  singing.  Tbe  same  is  done  by  all  the  priests 
present,  dressed  in  the  stola,  and  of  whom  there  must  be 
fit  least  three.  Then  the  priests  and  the  bishop  hołd 
their  right  banda  exŁended  oyer  the  ordinands,  and  the 
biahop,  Btanding  with  the  infuła,  thus  addresses  the 
dergy:  "Beloyed  brethren!  let  us  implore  God  Al- 
mighty  that  he  may  pour  oyer  these,  his  seryants, 
whom  he  bas  chosen  for  the  office  of  priesthood,  heay- 
enly  gifls  in  abundance,  so  that,  with  his  help,  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  haye  been 
deemed  worthy  of  assuming.  Amen.**  The  bishop  lays 
down  the  infuła,  tums  towarda  the  ałtar,  and  says, 
**  Oremus."  The  miuistń  add, "  Flectamus  genua."  The 
responsorium  is  *^  Leyate !"  Then  he  tums  to  the  ordi- 
nands, saying,  "£xaudi  nos,  qu2esumus,  Domine  Deua 
noster.*'  Atler  the  conclusion — '*in  unitate  cjusdem 
spiritds  sancti  Deus" — he  extends  his  hands,  saying, 
"  Per  omnia  siccula,*'  etc.  Now  fułlow  long  prayers,  af- 
ter which  the  bishop  sits  down  with  the  mitrę,  seizes 
that  part  of  the  stola  which  hangs  backwards  frora  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  oniinand,  lays  it  oyer  his  right 
shoulder,  and  puta  both  parts  croaswise  oyer  each  other 
on  the  che^r,  saying,  ''Take  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  upon 
thee;  for  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light." 
Hereupon  the  biithop  dresses  each  of  them  in  the  missal 
garment,  which  łiangs  łoose  in  front,  but  is  rolled  or 
pinncd  up  bchind,  saying,  "  Take  the  priestły  garment, 
which  means  loye ;  (ot  (iod  ia  mighty  to  increase  loye  in 
thee  and  make  thy  work  perfect."  Reaponac,  "Thanks 
to  God."  Now  the  bisłiop  risca,  laya  down  the  infuła, 
and  praya,  wbile  all  kneeł, "  Deus  sancti ficationum  om- 
nium  auctor,"  etc.  After  thia  the  biahop  kneela,  faciiig 
the  altar,  and  begina  the  hymn,  **  Veni  Creator  Spi- 
ritus," etc.,  which  the  choir  ainga.  As  aoon  aa  the 
firat  yerse  is  sung  the  bishop  risea,  aits  down  on  the 
chair,  with  the  infuła  on  his  head,  pulls  off  łiis  głoyes, 
puts  on  his  ring,  takea  a  wbite  linen  towel  on  hia 
kneea,  and  anointa  the  banda  of  each  of  the  ordinands 


kneding  before  him  with  tbe  oil  of  tbe  catechument^ 
paasing  with  hia  thumb  dipped  into  the  hoły  oil  croaa- 
wiae  from  the  thumb  of  one  band  to  the  iudex  of  tbe 
other,  with  thia  prayer:  ^'Conaecrate  and  sanctify,  O 
Lord,  theae  banda  by  thia  anointment  and  our  ble8»- 
ing."    Then,  with  hia  right  hand,  he  makea  the  sign  of 
the  cross  oyer  the  banda  of  tbe  candidate  whom  he  cod- 
secrates,  and  conlinues:  ^  In  order  that  eycrything  that 
they  biesa  may  be  bleaaed,  and  what  they  consecrate  may 
be  conaecrated  and  aanctified,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jeaua  Chriat."     lilach  of  the  ordinands  saya  *'Ainen.~ 
(From  thia  anointment  the  thumbs  and  foretingers  of  a 
prieat  are  calłed  the  canonic  fingera;  and  as  thia  anoint- 
ment ia  performed  on  the  inncr  side  of  tbe  hand,  the 
prieata  to  whom  the  last  sacraroents  are  administered 
are  anointed  on  the  outside  of  the  haud.)    Then  the 
bishop  joins  the  hands  of  each  of  them,  and  one  of  the 
minbtrants  tiea  them  together  with  a  piece  of  linen. 
When  all  hands  are  anointed,  the  bisbop  wipea  bis 
thumb  with  crumbs  of  bread;  then  łie  preaenta  to  each 
of  them  a  chałice  with  winę  and  water,with  the  pat«a 
placed  oyer  it,  and  containing  a  ho8t«    The  ordinands 
touch  the  top  of  the  chałice  and  tbe  paten  with  the  in- 
dex  and  middle  finger,  and  the  bishop  says  to  eacb  in 
particular,  "  Receiyo  the  power  of  offering  God  the  sac- 
rifice,  and  to  say  masa  for  the  liying  aa  well  as  for  the 
dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."     Kesponao:  '^Amen.'' 
Now  the  bishop  washes  his  hands,  retums  to  hia  chair, 
and  reada  the  last  yerae  of  the  Tractua,  and  then  tbe 
Gospel.     Meanwhile  one  of  the  newły  conaecrated  dea- 
cona  ateps  in  front  of  the  altar  with  the  book  of  the 
Goapela,  praya  the  "  Munda  cor  meum,"  and  reada  tbe 
Goapel,  after  recciying  Łhe  benediction  thereto.    The 
newly  conaecrated  priests  wipe  their  bands  with  bread- 
crumbs,  wash  them,  and  dry  them  with  the  linen  with 
which  they  were  bound.    The  water  used  for  wasbing  b 
poured  into  the  pisdna.     As  all  consecrated  receiye  the 
Eucharist  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  there  muat  be  as 
many  bosta  prepared  aa  there  are  candidatea  for  ordina- 
tion.    After  the  reading  of  Łhe  offertorium  (ahort  prayer 
preceding  the  aacrifice  of  the  bread  and  winę),  aU  thoae 
who  haye  been  conaecrated — ^first  the  priests,  then  tbe 
deacons,  then  the  others  according  to  their  rank — step 
in  pairs  into  the  presence  of  tbe  bishop,  who  sitji  on  hia 
chair  with  the  infuła  on  his  head,  kneel  down,  kias  hia 
band,  and  preaent  a  buming  taper  aa  an  offering.    Tbe 
biahop,  after  receiving  the  offeringa,  washes  his  hands, 
laya  down  the  infida,  riaes,  and,  the  chair  being  re- 
moyed,  continuea  tbe  ceremony  of  the  mass.    The  con- 
aecrated prieata  kneel  down  t>ehind  tbe  biahop  on  the 
prie-dieua  prepared  for  them,  each  hia  maas-book  open 
l)efore  him ;  they  aay  with  the  biahop  the  prayera  ac- 
companying  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  the  winę,  and 
the  whole  masa.    The  biahop  apeaka  alowly  and  amne- 
what  loud,  80  that  the  conaecrated  prieata  can  at  the 
aame  time  pronounce  the  eamo  words,  eapedally  the 
worda  of  conaecration.    The  '*aecreta"  (ailent  prayer) 
for  the  conaecrated  onea  is  pronounced  with  the  secreta 
of  the  masa  of  the  day  under  one  formuła  of  concluaion : 
"  Per  Dominum  noatrum,"  etc.    The  secreta  pro  orduHm^ 
dis  ia,  "  We  aak  thee,  O  Lord !  let  thy  boly  mysteries 
effect  that  we  offer  thee  theae  offeringa  with  a  worthy 
disposition,  through  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,  thy  Soo,"* 
etc.    After  the  patemoater  and  tbe  prayer  "Domine 
Jeau  Christe,  qui,"  etc.,  which  foliowa  tbe  "AgnusDei,** 
the  biahop  kiaaea  the  altar;  and  after  the  first  of  the 
newły  conaecrated  bas  done  the  same.  he  kisaes  him  at 
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each  atep,  with  the  worda  "  Peace  be  with  you."  The 
new  priest  answera,  **And  with  your  mind."  Each  of 
the  conaecrated  onea  giyes  the  kias  of  peace  to  the  other 
person  ordained  to  the  same  rank  and  standing  Dexu 
After  the  commnnion  of  the  biahop,  tbe  deacons  and 
subdeacona  (if  there  are  any)  pray  "  Confiteor**  in  asub- 
dued  yoice,  the  biahop,  facing  tbem,  pronoundng  tbe 
"  Misereatur  yeatri"  and  *^  Indulgentiam."  If  priests  onły 
haye  l)een  ordained,  they  do  not  receiye  abaolution,  aa 
they  perform  the  aacrifice  together  with  the  biahop^  AU 
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próceed,  two  by  two,  to  the  highest  step  of  the  altar, 
and  reoeive  the  sacniment  in  the  fonn  of  the  bread. 
The  bishop  says,  **  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preseire  you  for  eternal  life."  £ach  answers  *'  Amen." 
Wben  all  bave  partaken  of  the  communion,  the  bishop 
removefl  the  paten  from  his  chalice,  motstens  his  fingers, 
takes  the  ablution,  puts  on  the  infuła,  and  washes  his 
banda.  Then  he  lays  down  the  infuła  again,  and,  stand- 
ing  at  the  epistle  aide  of  the  altar,  sings  the  responso- 
rium,  ^  Henceforward  I  shall  no  roore  cali  yoo  my  ser- 
rants,  but  my  friends,  because  you  have  known  every- 
thing  Mrhich  I  have  done  among  you.  AUeluia,"  etc 
Then  the  bishop,  with  the  infuła,  tums  to  the  newly 
consecrated  priests,  who  recite  the  credo.  This  done, 
the  bishop  sits  down  on  hu  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  and  puts  both  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them, 
who  kneel  before  him,  saying,  *' Take  the  Holy  Spirit; 
they  whom  thou  shalt  forgive  their  sins,  they  shall  be 
foi^Tcn ;  and  they,"  etc.  Then  he  pulls  down  the  mis- 
sal  garment,  saying, "  In  the  garment  of  innocence  the 
Lord  dreases  thee."  Then  each  of  the  young  priests  ap- 
proaches  again,  kneels  before  the  bishop,  puts  his  folded 
hands into  the  bishop s  hands;  and  he,  if  he  is  the  dioce- 
san  bishop,  says  to  each,  **  Doest  thou  promise  to  me  and 
my  snccessors  reverence  and  obedience?"  Answer :  **  I 
promise."  If  the  newly  consecrated  belongs  to  another 
diocese,  the  bishop  says,  "Doest  thou  promise  to  thy 
bishop,"  etc.  After  the  answer  "  I  promise,"  the  bishop 
kisses  each  of  them,  holding  still  his  hands  in  his,  and 
says,  *'  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  thee  always." 
Now  the  bishop  takes  his  cross  and  gircs,  sitting,  the 
foUowing  admonition  to  the  new  priests:  "Quia  res 
quam  tractaturi  estis  satis  periculosa  est,"  etc.  Finally 
he  pronounces,  standing,  the  triple  benediction  over  the 
kneeltng  priests :  "  The  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  come  opon  you,  that  you  may 
be  blessed  in  your  priesthood,  and  offer  expiatory  sac- 
rifices  for  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people  of 
God,  to  whom  glory  and  praise  be  giren  in  all  eternity. 
Amen."  The  bishup  continues  the  mass,  and  connects 
with  the  last  roissal  prayer  the  praycr  for  the  conse- 
crated ones:  "Quo8  tuis,  Domine,  reficis  sacramentis," 
eto.,  under  one  formuła  of  concłusion.  Then  follows  the 
**  Ite,  mtssa  est"  or  the  "  Benedicamus  Domino,"  as  the 
time  may  require.  This  is  followed  by  the  **  Placeat 
tibi  sancta  Trinitas;"  and  the  bishop,  the  infuła  on  his 
head  and  the  erom  in  his  band,  pronounces  tłie  benedic- 
tion in  the  usual  manner:  ^'The  name  of  the  Lord  he 
blessed."  etc,  Kesponse :  "  Now  and  in  all  eternity." 
'*  Our  help  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Response : 
"Who  hath  created  heaven  and  earth."  "The  bless- 
ing of  (he  Airoighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
descend  upon  you  and  remain  with  you.  Amen." 
Then  the  bishop  holds  a  parting  address  to  the  newly 
consecrated:  "Beloyed  sons,  consider  eamestly  what 
consecration  you  have  received  and  what  burden  has 
been  put  on  your  shoulders.  Let  it  be  your  foremost 
endeavor  to  lead  a  holy,  godly  life,  and  to  please  God 
Almighty,"  etc.  Finally  the  archdeacon  tums  to  the 
clergy  and  people  and  announces  an  indulgence.  Here- 
upon  the  bishop  reads  the  last  Gospel,  retums  to  his  seat, 
and  lays  down  the  pontifical  rohes.  The  consecrated 
priests  repair  to  the  rergery  and  put  down  the  roissal 
garments»  It  mtist  not  be  overlooked  that  the  or- 
dained  priests,  after  the  offertorium,  from  the  sacriflcial 
act,  **  Suscipe,  sancte  Pater,"  say  all  the  missal  prayers 
with  the  bishop — concelebrate  with  him.  This  concel- 
ebration  is  in  use  also  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  this  custom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  at  different  times  in  differcnt  placcs. 
The  Synod  of  Carthage,  in  398,  in  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion  it  give8  of  the  consecration,  does  not  mention  the 
anointment,  neither  does  Isidore  of  Spain;  but  the  rite 
was  known  to  Theodulph  of  Orleans  and  Amalarius  of 
Treres,  The  rite  of  the  consecration  diflFers  consider- 
abfy  in  the  Eastem  Church  from  the  account  given 
above;  but  the  imposition  of  the  hands  is  also  the  es- 


sential  part  of  it.  Aocording  to  Goar's  descńption,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Greek  rite  are  the  following: 
Two  dcacous  lead  the  ordinand  to  the  chnrch-door; 
here  they  leave  him ;  he  is  receiyed  by  two  priests,  who 
walk  thrice  with  him  around  the  communion-table, 
singing,  "  Sancti  martyres  praedarfe  pneliati."  Passing 
before  the  bishop,  they  l)ow,  and  the  ordinand  kisses  his 
knee.  The  bishop  rises,  the  ordinand  approaches,  and 
the  bishop  makes  three  times  the  aign  of  the  cross  over 
the  candidate*s  head.  The  deacon  exclaims, "  Attenda- 
mus !"  and  the  bishop  lays  his  right  hand  on  the  candi- 
date*s  head,  saying,  **Divina  gratia,  ąuiB  semper  infir- 
ma  cnrat,  et  ea  ąuas  desunt  adimplet,  promovet  N.  de» 
Yotissimum  diaconum  in  presbyterum :  oremus  pro  co, 
nt  reniat  super  eum  sanctissimi  Spiritds  gratia."  The 
people  present  say  thrice,  "Domine,  miserere."  The 
bishop  makes  again  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  puts  his 
right  hand  on  the  candidate,  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
while  the  deacon  exclaim8  "  Dominum  precemur,"  the 
prayer,  "  Deus  principio  et  flne  carens,  omni  creaturft 
antiqnior  .  .  .  ipse  omnium  Domine,  istum  quem  tibi 
a  me  promoreri  complacuit,  in  conreisatione  inculpatd, 
et  fide  indeficiente  ingentem  etiam  hanc  gratiam  Sancti 
tui  Spiritfis  recipere  complaceat,"  etc.  Again  the  bish- 
op iroplores  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  newly 
consecrated,  extending  his  hand  over  him,  with  the 
words,  "Deus  in  yirtnte  magnus,  intellectu  inrestiga- 
bilis  .  .  .  ipse  Domine,  etiam  et  istum,  quem  tibi  pres- 
byteri  gradum  snbire  complacuit,  dono  sancto  tui  Spiri- 
tus adimple,  ut  inculpate  sancto  tuo  altari  assistere  dig- 
nus  fiat,"  etc.  This  short  extract  shows  that  the  Greek 
rite  resembles  greatly  the  Latin  ccrcmony,  and  diiTers 
from  it  specially  in  this,  that  it  prescril>es  only  the  im- 
position of  one  hand.  The  iraditio  irutrumenforum  is 
not  part  of  the  Greek  rite.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lexihm,  s.  v.  Presbyteriatsweihe.  See  Foye,  Romish 
At^M  (Lond.  1851). 

Presbyterian  Clinrclies.  The  different  bodiea 
into  which  the  Presbyterians  are  dirided  will  here  l)e 
treated  as  nearly  in  the  historical  relation  which  they 
sustain  towards  each  other  as  it  is  possible  to  płace 
them.  We  begin  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
because  they  are,  among  all  English-speaking  nations, 
the  only  ones  directly  allied  with  the  state  by  establish- 
ment, and  because  it  is  from  Scotland  that  English  and 
American  Presbyterianism  has  obtained  nourishment 
and  succor,  rather  than  from  the  Continent,  howerer 
true  it  t>e  that  Presbyterianism  had  there  its  origin.  See 
Presbyterianism  ;  Presbytkrians. 

1.  Presbyteriak  Church  in  Scotlakd. — A  histo- 
ry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  would  be,  in 
efrect,a  history  of  that  country;  for  sińce  its  establish- 
ment by  the  Reformation  its  politicał  and  religious  his- 
tory  have  flowed  on  in  one  and  the  same  channel.  Chris- 
tianity  was  płanted  in  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century ;  and  it  is  cłaimed  that  the  early  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  ancicnt  Culdees,  were  non-prela- 
tical.  Under  the  rigorous  missions  of  Palladins  and  Au- 
gustine  they  were,  howevcr,  reduced  to  conformity  with 
the  ndc  of  Romc,  and  so  remained  until  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  corruption  of  the 
hierarchy,  its  encroachments  on  the  civil  power,  and  its 
grecdy  appropriation  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  ben- 
cfices,  had  created  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  recept ion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  For  twenty  years  per- 
secution  followed,  and  many  were  bumcd  at  the  stake, 
among  whom  were  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George  Wis- 
hart.  The  first  generał  and  pubłic  morement  leading 
to  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  the  drawing-np  of  a  common  bond  or  corenant, 
known  as  "  The  First  Covenant,"  and  subs^cribed  at  Ed- 
inburgh,  Dec.  3, 1557,  by  sererał  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Scotch  nobiłity  and  a  łarge  number  of  lesser 
barons  and  influential  country  gentlemen,  known  sub- 
sequently  (on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  the  word 
congregation  to  designate  those  for  whom  they  pro- 
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fesseil  to  Act)  as  lords  of  the  con^cregation.  Tbe  signing 
of  the  covenant  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from 
the  queeii  regent  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  or  ad- 
minister  the  sacrament  wiŁbout  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  At  length,  bowever,  the  party  of  the  Reform- 
ers  triurophed,  and  in  the  year  1560  (Aug.  17-24)  the 
Parliaroent  aboUshed  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith  agreeing  with  the  confea- 
sions  of  the  Reformcd  churchea  on  the  Continent,  ap- 
pointed  ministera  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  eigbt 
principal  towns,  and  assigned  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  country  to  five  other  ministers  as  auperintendents. 
who  were  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  interesta  of 
religion  in  thcir  seyeral  districta. 

On  Dec.  20,  1560,  tbe  first  General  Aasembly  of  tbe 
Church  of  ScotUnd  was  constituted  in  Edinburgb,  oon- 
sisting  of  8ix  ministers  and  thirty-four  laymen.  Up 
to  this  period,  the  Soottish  Reforroers  had  followed,  as 
their  nile  of  worship  and  doctrine,  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  used  by  the  English  Church  at  Geneva.  In  April, 
1560,  however,  the  Privy  Council  appointcd  a  committee 
of  five  persona,  including  Knox, "  to  commit  to  writing 
their  judgments  touching  the  reforroation  of  religion." 
This  FirH  Book  o/DiscipUne,  setting  forth  a  polity  adapt- 
ed  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  though  adopted 
by  the  Church,  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  who  wished 
to  appropriate  to  themselvcs  the  patriroony  of  the  old 
Church.  In  1581  the  Second  Book  of  DiscipHne,  drawing 
its  system  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  this— confirmed  in  1592  by  King  James, 
along  with  the  Westminster  documents— is  still  in  force. 
Nothing  but  the  undaunted  perseyerance  of  those  two 
eminent  men,  John  Knox  and  Andrew  MeWille,  auc- 
ceeded  at  last  in  procuring  the  complcte  recognition  of 
the  CalTinistic  faith  and  the  Presby terian  form  of  gov- 
emment  as  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  which 
was  finally  and  formally  effected  by  act  of  Parliament 
and  with  the  consent  of  king  James  (I  of  England  and 
VI  of  Scotland)  in  the  year  1592. 

The  duplicity  of  the  king,  howeyer,  soon  became  ap- 
parent,  for  within  a  few  years  he  intrigued  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  assimi- 
late  the  two  natiunal  churches  of  Scotland  and  England. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successors,  Charles  I, 
Charles  II,  and  James  II.  The  resistance  of  the  peo- 
plc,  the  bloody  persecutions  that  ensued,  the  civil  tur- 
moil,  and  the  subseąuent  down  fali  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, are  matters  of  hi8tor>^  From  1660  to  1688,  the 
Church  was  in  the  wildemess,  scourged  by  such  men  as 
Clarerhouse  (q.  v.)  and  Dalziel  (q.  v.),  but  leaving  the 
record  of  many  noble  martyrdoms — as  given  in  the 
story  of  the  ScoU  Worihies  and  the  Chud  of  Witnesses, 
See  CoyENAMT  and  Solkmn  Lbaouk.  Under  William 
and  Mar>%  Presby terianism  again  became  ascendant.  In 
1690  an  "  Act  of  Settleroent"  was  passcd,  prelacy  was 
abolished,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  recogniseil 
as  the  creed  of  the  Church.  But  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  on  this  basis  was  objected  to  by  a  smali  body 
of  eamest  men,  the  **  Reformed  Presby terians,"  who  had 
already  distingubhed  Łhemselres  in  zeal  for  the  **  Cov- 
enanta*'  as  securities  alike  for  the  freedoro  of  the  Church 
and  the  Cłiristianity  of  the  State,  nnd  who  now  felt  un- 
able  either  to  enter  into  the  Church  or  to  give  their 
nnąualitied  adberence  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  morę  eamest  descendants  of  the  CotenatU- 
as  (q.  V,)  protested  against  the  reception  of  such  men 
into  the  Church,  and,  tinding  their  protest  in  vain,  with- 
drew.and  organized  the  Reformed  Pre*byterian  Church, 
(See  below.)  Though  this  secession  took  place  in  1681, 
the  churches  were  not  finally  organized  into  a  presby- 
tery  till  1743.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707,  Presbyterianism  obtained  every  guarantee  that 
could  be  desired.  Since  that  tirae  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  as  much  as  Epis- 
copacy is  that  of  England. 

The  only  confession  of  faith  legally  established  be- 
fore  the  Kevolutioii  of  1688  was  that  which  is  publishod 


in  the  HUtory  of  (he  Reformatitm  in  ScołUmdf  attrib- 
uted  to  John  Knox.  It  consists  of  tweutv-fire  articlei* 
and  was  the  confession  of  tbe  Episcopal  as  well  as  of 
the  Presby  terian  Church.  Tbe  Parliament,  howerer, 
duiing  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  the  Westmin^ur 
Confession.  At  tbe  Rerolution  this  confessioo  was  d«- 
clared  to  be  the  standard  of  the  natioiial  faith ;  and  it 
was  ordained  by  the  same  acts  of  Parliament  wbich  set- 
tled  Presby  terian  Church  goyeniment  in  Scotland,  **  tbtt 
no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  bereafter  to  be  a 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  Church  unleas  he  sub- 
scribe  the  [that  is,  this]  confession  of  faith,  declańni; 
the  same  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith.**  Bv  the  act 
of  union  in  1707  tbe  same  is  requircd  of  all  p^ofes6or^ 
principals,  regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  tben,  and  wbtt 
are  called  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisma,  cnntain 
the  publicly  recognised  doctrines  of  this  Chcrcb ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  these  formularies  are  an  embodiment 
of  the  Calyinistic  faith.  No  Hturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  tbe  minister^s 
only  guide  being  tbe  Directoryfor  the  Public  Worship 
of  God.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  aa  a 
generał  thing  obseryed  four  times  a  year,  is  conducted 
with  simple  forms,  but  is  accompanied,  usually  preceded 
and  followed,  by  special  rcligious  serrices,  consisting  of 
prayers  and  exhortationa.  A  metrical  yersion  of  the 
Psalms  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Rous  (died  1659)  is  used,  and 
supplementary  hymns  have  recently  been  introduced. 

The  proyision  which  has  been  madę  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  consists  of  a  stipend,  a  amall  glebę  of 
land,  and  a  manse  (parsonage  house)  and  office  houscs. 
By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1810,  £10,000  per 
annum  were  granted  for  augmenting  the  smaller  pari^h 
stipends  in  Scotland.  By  this  act  the  lowest  stipeml 
!  assigned  to  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is  X1.''0 
sterling,  with  a  smali  sum,  generally  X8  6«.  Sd^  for 
comrounion  elements.  Patronage,  in  part  abrogatnl  ai 
the  Reyolutłon,  was  restured  in  1712  by  act  of  Parlis- 
menL  Scott ish  independence  rebelled  at  this,  the  peo- 
ple  claiming  the  right  to  elect  their  own  cleigy,  or  st 
least  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  an  ud- 
satisfactory  one;  and  the  controyersy  which  ensueil  łed 
to  secession,  which  was  ushered  in  first  by  indiflTerencf, 
and  was  helped  on  by  the  renewal  of  the  old  interest. 
From  that  time  a  worldly  spirit  crept  into  the  Church ; 
men  of  talents,  but  lax  in  principle,  obtained  pneses^ion 
of  influentialpositions;  theleaven  ofmoderatism — ridi- 
culcd  in  Dr.  Withcrspoon's  Characteriatics — set  esten- 
sively  to  work ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  and  eyen  Socinian  tenets  were  propagateil 
with  little  attcmpt  at  concealment.  The  result  was  the 
secession  of  seyeral  important  bodies  from  tbe  Church. 
The  first  who  formally  withdrew  were  the  Corcnant- 
ers,  or  Cameronians,  who  objected  to  the  interference  of 
the  State  authorities  in  Church  affairs,  and  to  the  Eras- 
tian  principle  inyoIved  in  the  existing  establishment,  aa 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant  to  which  the  Church 
had  swom.  See  Cambromians.  A  few  faithful  men, 
led  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  endeayored  to  breast  the  tiile; 
but,  being  deposed  by  the  commission  of  the  Assembly, 
who  were  Moderates,  they  seceded  in  1733,  and  fonned 
themselyes  into  a  di^inct  body,  called  the  Associated 
Presbytery,  morę  commonly  known  as  Seceders.  They 
became  known  as  the  Secession  Church.  This  secet- 
sion  proyed  a  seyere  blow,  and  shook  the  establi>h- 
roent  to  its  foundations.  Another  secession  arose  in 
1760,  and  from  it  was  formed  the  Presftyterions  of  Re- 
lief better  known  as  "The  Relief  Synod."  TbeM 
bodies  haye  sińce  been  nnited,  and  oonstitutc  the  Cińtrd 
Presbytcrian  Church  of  Scotland,  Those  who  remainod 
in  the  Established  Church  M-ere  diyided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage.  Tbe  sentiment  againai 
it  continued  to  grow  because  of  the  indifTercnce  of  tbe 
clergy.  For  a  while  moderatism  beld  the  opper  band, 
but  its  reign  was  drear^\     Undcr  the  dominant  inflo- 
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ence  of  pńncipal  Robertson,  whoae  stndies  were  mora 
deroted  to  elegant  literaturo  than  to  the  Holy  Script- 
uies,  Łhe  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  supeiśeded  by 
morał  essays,  and  Ur.  Blair'8  cold  and  polwhed  sermons 
were  regarded  as  models  of  the  highesŁ  excellence. 
Th  18  sute  of  tbttigs  continued  till  near  the  close  of  Łhe 
18th  century,  when  Christians  in  Scotland  began  to 
share  iu  that  generał  revivtng  of  evangeUcal  principles 
which  then  pervaded  Great  Urttain.  A  poeitive  reac- 
tioo  set  in,  and  gradoally  new  life  began  to  animate  the 
frosen  limbs  of  the  Established  Church.  The  evan- 
gelical  party  took  heart,  and  oonstantly  increased  in 
i»trength.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others  came  upon  the  stage  of  actiou,  and  under  their 
Yigoroos  lead  a  new  era  was  inaogurated.  The  Assem- 
bly  entered  witb  seal  into  the  subject  of  foreign  mis- 
aions,  while  it  multiplied  churches  to  supply  the  need 
at  home.  The  buiden  of  patronage  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  vital  piety  and  active 
cffoTt.  and  the  autonoiny  or  independent  jarisdiction  of 
the  Ćhnrch  became  a  topie  of  eamest  debatę. 

In  1834  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  celebrated 
''Yeto  Act,"*  giving  to  the  Church  oourts  the  power  of  re- 
jecting  a  presentee  if  judged  by  them  unfit.  This  act 
was  set  aside  by  the  civil  court,  and  sabeeąuently,  on 
appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Auchteraider 
case,  in  1Ś39.  The  Assembly  yielded  so  far  as  the  tern- 
poralities  were  concemed,  but  at  the  same  time  une- 
quivocally  maintained  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as 
one  that  could  not  be  given  up  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  and  sovereignty  of  Christ. 
The  StrathlK^ie  case  next  occurred,  bringing  the  civil 
and  ecclesiasiical  courts  into  direct  oollision,  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  Disrupłion  of  1843,  under  the  lead 
of  Chałmers,  Cunningham,  Welsh,  Candlish,  and  Dun- 
lop ;  470  members  signed  an  "  Act  of  Separation  and 
Deed  of  Demission,"  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  organ  ized.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  1843  an 
act  of  Parliaroent  was  passed,  called  ^  Lord  Aberdeen*s 
Act,**  to  define  the  rights  of  oongregations  and  presby- 
teries  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers.  But 
in  1874  this  was  suspcnded  by  another  act,  whereby 
patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right  of  electing  min- 
isters was  Yested  in  the  people.  GoTemment  still  re- 
aenres,  howerer,  the  appointment  of  theological  pro- 
fesaors.  The  Free  Church  carried  off  about  one  half  the 
oommunicanta  of  the  Established  Church,  and  became 
a  rival  commnnion  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 
The  three  denominationa— the  EstablitJted  Presbjfierian 
Church,  the  United  Pretbyterian  Church,  and  the  Frte 
Church  (in  which  the  Reformed  Preshylerwn  Church 
merged  in  1876)  —  constitute  the  chief  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time.    See  Soot- 
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The  govemment,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  are  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  thoee  of  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  kirk- 
scseion  in  every  parish,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  a 
body  of  lay  elders.  All  the  ministers  within  a  certain 
district,  with  one  lay  elder  from  each  session,  constitute 
the  Presby  tery  of  that  district.  The  next  higher  court 
is  the  Pn>vincial  Synod,  which  embraces  sereral  neigh- 
boring  presbyteries.  The  highest  court  of  all  is  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  a  representatire  court,  con- 
sisting of  247  members  and  178  elders,  the  greater  part 
chosen  by  the  presbyteries,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  elders  chosen  by  the  town-councils  and  universif  ies. 
It  meets  early  in  May,  u  preside«l  o^er  by  its  modera- 
tor, and  has  the  presence  of  a  lord  high  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  howerer,  is  not  a  member, 
and  has  no  authoritatire  roice  in  the  conrt.  A  ^  Coro- 
mission  of  Assembly"  meets  in  August,  Noyember,  and 
March,  consisting  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  a 
minister  named  by  the  moderator,  to  attend  to  matters 
remitted  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  or  that  may  arise  in  the 
intenrals.    In  conaequenGC  of  the  connection  with  the 


State,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  ministers  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  intercsting  sketch  of  the  "  Church 
of  Scotland"  contributed  to  the  CydopcBdia  ofReligious 
DenominatiaMf  thus  describes  these  peculiarities :  '*  The 
provision  madę  for  parish  ministers  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land consists  of  a  stipend  arising  from  a  tax  on  land. 
It  is  raised  on  the  principle  of  commuting  tithes  or 
teindt  into  a  modified  charge — the  lifth  of  the  land  prod- 
uce,  aocording  to  a  method  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  ratified  by  William  III,  and  unalterably  es-' 
tablLshed  by  the  treaty  of  nnion.  To  make  this  intelU- 
gible,  we  may  obsenre  that  at  the  Reformation  the 
temd*  were  appropriated  by  the  crown,  with  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  minister.  In  after- times  they 
were  often  bestowed  as  gifts  on  private  individuals  to- 
tally  unconnected  with  the  parish,  and  who  thus  came 
so  far  in  place  of  the  crown.  These  persons  received 
the  name  of  titulars,  from  being  entitled  to  collect  from 
the  heritors  the  unappropriated  teinds;  but  they  were 
abo  bound  on  demand  to  sell  to  anv  heritor  the  titular- 
ship  to  his  own  teinds  at  nine  years'  purchase.  From 
the  collective  land-produce  of  a  parish  the  court  of 
teinds  determines  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  This  generał  decree  haring 
fixed  the  amonnt,  a  common  agent,  appointed  by  the 
court,  proceeds  to  divide  it  proportionally  among  the 
landholders,  and  this  dirision,  when  fuUy  madę,  is  sanc- 
tioned  by  the  court,  It  is  called  a  dea-eet  ofmodifica- 
tion,  and  forms  the  authority  or  rule  according  to  which 
alone  the  minister  coUects  his  stipend.  According  to 
I  this  system,  which  has  pro%'ed  a  vpry  happy  settlement 
I  of  a  juastio  vexata,  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  farmer 
or  tenant,  as  in  other  countries  whcre  tithing  exactions 
are  madę,  but  on  the  landholder  or  titular  of  the  teinds, 
to  whom  a  privilcge  of  relief  is  opeued  by  haring  them 
fixed,  He  may  yalue  them.  that  is,  to  use  the  words 
of  principal  Hill,  Mead  a  pruof  of  their  present  value 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  raluation,  oncc 
madę  by  authority  of  that  court,  ascertains  the  quan- 
tity  of  yictnal  or  the  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of 
teind  payable  out  of  his  lands  in  all  time  coming.'  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  cnables  proprietots 
to  know  exactly  the  extent  of  the  public  burdens  on 
their  estate ;  and  the  teind  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  minister,  or  to  educattonal  and  other  pious 
uses,  being  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  always  taken  into 
account,  and  deducted  in  the  purohase  or  sale  of  lands. 
But  that  would  not  be  so  adrantageous  to  the  minister 
by  fixing  his  income  at  one  inrariable  standard  were  it 
not  that  provision  is  madę  for  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
pend erery  twenty  years  in  parishes  whcre  there  are 
free  teinds.  This  is  done  by  the  minister  instituting  a 
process  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
act  as  coromissioners  for  the  plantation  of  kirks  and 
raluation  of  teinds;  and  in  this  process  the  act  of  1808 
reąuires  that  he  shałl  summon  not  only  the  heritors  of 
the  parish,  but  also  the  moderator  and  clerk  of  presby- 
tery  as  parties.  In  the  ercnt  of  the  minister  being 
able  to  prore  a  great  adrance  in  the  social  and  agricult- 
ural  State  of  the  parish,  the  judges  grant  his  applica- 
tion,  allocating  some  additional  chalders;  but  where 
the  arguments  plcaded  appear  to  them  unsatisfacŁory, 
they  gire  a  smali  addition,  or  refuse  altogether.  In 
many  parishes,  howerer,  from  the  teinds  being  ex- 
hausted,  ministers  had  no  prospect  of  augmentation  in 
the  ordiiiarr  way;  but  redress  was  afforded  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Pereirars  goremment  in  1810, 
who  uaed  his  influence  in  procuring  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment  to  be  passed  acconting  to  which  all  stipends  in 
the  Establishment  should,  out  of  the  exchequer,  be 
I  roade  up  to  £150.  This,  though  but  a  poor  and  inade- 
quate  prorision  for  men  of  a  liberał  profession,  was  fclt 
and  grateftilly  receircd  at  the  time  as  a  great  boon. 
But  such  is  the  mutabilitr  of  human  societr  that  thcsp 
stipends,  which  in  1810  formed  the  minimum,  are  r 
greatly  superior  to  many  which  at  the  same  p 
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were  considered,  fur  Scotland,  rich  benefices ;  but  which, 
being  wholly  paid  in  graiu,  have,  through  the  late 
agrariaa  law,  fallen  far  beluw  that  standard.  The  in- 
comes  of  city  ministers  are  paid  whoUy  in  money.  Be- 
sides  the  stipend,  every  parish  minister  has  a  right  to  a 
manse  or  parsonage-house,  garden,  and  offices — the  style 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  accommodation  beiug  generally 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  benetice  and  the  char- 
acter  of  the  neighborbood.  Acoording  to  law,  the  glebę 
consists  of  four  acres  of  arabie  land,  although,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  generally  esceeds  that  measure ;  and,  besides, 
most  ministers  have  a  grass  glebę,  sufiieienŁ  for  the 
support  of  a  horse  and  two  cows.  AU  these,  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  are  exeropt  from  poor- 
rates  and  similar  public  burdens.  Miubters  in  royal 
burghs  are  entitled  to  manses  only.** 

The  sUtisties  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
parish  churches  was  in  1877, 1222.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  forty-two  Parliamentary  churches,  and  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  guoad  tacra 
churches,  wfaich,  under  a  schemc  efficiently  organized 
by  tho  Rev.  Prof.  Robertson,  are  in  course  of  being  en- 
dowed  and  erected  into  new  parishes  in  the  terms  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Act,  passed  in  1846.  Altogether  there 
are  about  1500  congregations  and  1384  ministers. 

The  fullowing  are  the  chief  missionary  and  other  be- 
nerolent  undertakings  of  the  Church : 

1.  The  Home  Misńon  Scheme, — It  has  three  depart- 
ments:  (1.)  Chuirh  Kiienswn,  Local  effbrts  in  places 
requiring  additional  church  accommodation  are  supple- 
mented  by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  scheme.  lu 
1876,  thirty-three  churches,  providing  nearly  82,000  sit- 
tings,  were  thus  aided.  (2.)  Mission  Churches,  dcsigne<l 
to  be  oentres  of  mission  work  in  desdtute  localities  or  in 
the  morę  populous  parbhes  of  Scotland.  These  churches 
or  chapels  number  ninety-three,  with  upwards  of  22,000 
worshippers.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  insist  that 
they  shall  be  served  with  invariable  regularity.  (3.) 
Mission  Stutions,  not  baving  the  permanent  character 
of  churches,  iutended  as  pointa  of  erangelical  work 
among  the  lapsed,  non- church -going,  or  far-scattered 
people.  There  are  seventy-seven  such  stations  supplied 
by  licentiates,  or  students  in  divinity,  or  qualified  evan- 
gelists.  Besides  these  operations,  aid  is  given  in  cer- 
tain  cases  towards  the  employment  of  Scripture-readers 
in  the  Highiands  and  Islands.  The  revenue  of  the 
scheme  in  1876  from  church-coUections  and  legacies 
amounted  to  £11,780. 

2.  Of  undertakings  morę  especially  affecting  the  cler- 
gy  of  the  Church  may  be  noticed  the  Assodation  for 
A  ugmetUmg  the  Smaller  Lwings^  i.  e.  livings  under  £200 
per  annum.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  £7305  was 
reported  to  last  General  Assembly.  Also  the  Ministers' 
and  Projessors'  Widoios'  Fund,  to  which  every  parish 
minister  and  every  professor  in  the  national  uniyersities 
is  bound  to  subscribe.  The  capital  sum  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £212,000.  Ministers  and  pro- 
fessors  may  subscribe  according  to  one  or  other  of  four 
rates,  viz.  £3  3«.,  £4  14«.  6dL,  £6  6«.,  or  £7  17«.  6d 

3.  A  report  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Assembly  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Sabbath-schools  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  Between  15,000  and  16,000  persons  are 
engagedin  the  work  of  teaching  167,000  j u venile  schol- 
ara, and  upwards  of  24,000  adulta  of  both  8exes. 

4.  Cohmiat  Missions  seek  to  provide  means  of  grace 
for  Scottish  colonists  in  the  various  British  dependen- 
cies  and  elsewhere.  When  the  scattered  communities 
are  organized  into  churches — some  large  and  influential, 
as  in  the  dominion  of  Canada— the  aid  given  by  the 
Home  Church  is  curtailed,  if  not  wholly  withdrawn. 
But  the  committee  have  a  grcat  sphere  of  labor  in  the 
ever-enlarging  and  developing  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  Agents  of  the  mission  report  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  South  American  continent,  Fiji,  New  Zea- 
land,  Australia,  Ceylon,  India.  Under  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sion are  also  included  Europeau  stations,  such  as  Paris 


and  Dresden,  wbere  ministrationa  are  roaintaisied  for 
the  benefit  of  resident  Presbyterians.  The  total  iucome 
of  the  scheme  in  1877  was  upwards  uf  £15,000. 

5.  Jewish  Missions, — The  elTorta  puŁ  furtb  in  connec- 
tion with  this  mission  are  concentrated  on  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  It  has  agents  in  Constantinople,  Smyma,  AI- 
esandria,  Beyrdt,  and  Salonica.  The  sum  of  the  chAige 
on  which  it  operates  is  upwards  of  £7000. 
.  6.  Missions  to  the  HecUhen, — The  acenes  of  tbeae  mia- 
sions,  comprehended  under  the  word  "Foreign  Mia> 
słons,"  are  India,  Africa,  and  China.  It  can  scaroely, 
indeed,  be  said  that  a  mission  exists  in  China;  but  st^pa 
have  been  taken  to  originate  a  Christian  work  in  that 
vast  empire.  The  agency  in  Africa  is  not  yet  ccmaplete. 
A  station  has  been  formed  and  is  partly  oocupied  by  a 
company  of  Christian  artisana,  headed  by  a  medical 
missionary,  in  the  Highiands  ofEast  Africa — the  station 
having  received  the  name  of  Dr.  Living»tone*s  birth- 
place,  Blantyre.  The  Indian  missions  retain  the  niŁxed 
character  włiich  Scotch  missions  in  India  have  hitherto 
borne — educational  and  erangelistic.  In  the  three  gnat 
Presidency  towns,  the  educational  institutions  are  siill 
maintaiued,  and  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 
Evangelicąl  efforts  are  also  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  institutions  and  in  native  churchea.  In  the 
Punjab  there  are  stations  at  Sealkote,  Gftjrat,  and  Wa- 
zirabad.  An  interesting  work  is  also  promoted  among 
the  Highlanders  of  India  at  Daijeling,  and  outside  the 
British  territory  an  agency  is  maintained  at  Chumba, 
whoae  feature  is  that  the  mission,  conducted  by  Eo- 
ropeans,  is  kept  apart  from  the  Church,  presided  orer 
by  natiyes.  The  income  of  these  foreign  miasions  for 
the  year  ending  Januar\',  1876,  was  upwards  of  £19,OO0l 

7.  Two  other  agencies  may  be  briefly  noted : 

(1.)  Continental  and  Foreign  Churches  Commitiee, — Es- 
tablished as  the  medium  of  communicataon  between  the 
churches  and  other  Reformed  churches  of  Chrislendom. 
It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions  with  such  churches,  and  administering  sticb  suma 
as  the  liberality  of  the  Church  liestows  on  societies  and 
agencies  abroad  secking  to  spread  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  many  years  the  committee  have 
been  able  to  aid  the  Central  Society  of  the  Frenek  R^ 
fonned  Church,  and  the  Evangelization  Conuniman  of 
the  Wałdensian  Church  in  Italy,  From  time  to  time  it 
has  aided  other  agencies.  The  care  of  oertain  chap- 
laincies  on  the  Continent  intendcd  for  the  benefit  of 
Presbyterians  temponrily  resident  tłiere  aUo  devolres 
on  this  committee.     Ita  income  in  1876  was  £1205. 

(2.)  The  A  rmy  and  Navy  Chaplains  Committee  are  in- 
trusted  with  the  oversight  of  chaplains  laboring  in  gar- 
rison  towns  or  at  the  camps.  The  conrener  of  the  com- 
mittee coramunicates,  in  behalf  of  tbe  Church,  with  the 
naval  and  military  auŁhorities. 

No  Church  in  Europę  has  taken  morę  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  for  the  generał  diffusion  of  school  ediica- 
tion  than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  As  early  as 
1695  it  was  enacted  "that  there  be  a  school  founded 
and  a  school -master  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad- 
vice  of  the  presbyteries,  and  to  this  purpose  that  the 
heritors  do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  tbero- 
selyes,  and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  school-master,  which  shall 
not  be  under  ten  merks  (£6  13«.  4</.)  nor  al)ove  twenty 
merks.''  As  almost  all  the  population  of  the  country  ii 
Presbyterian,  the  common-acbool  s}*stem  long  stistained 
a  parochial  character.  When,  in  1843,  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  organized,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  scbools 
ia  connection  with  the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  educational  scheme  which  in  conseąuenceaprang 
up  was  co-extensive  with  the  parochial  system  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  1873,  of  2108  schools  inspected 
by  the  government  inspectors,  1379  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tablisheil  and  577  to  the  Free  Church;  while  of  non- 
Presbyterian  schools  there  were  eighty-Mx  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  and  sixty-six  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  national  aystem  of  educa- 
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tion  has  in  a  great  measure  aupeneded  the  operations 
of  the  educational  ficheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Few  Bcbools  now  remaio  in  relation  to  it.  The  care  of 
tbe  comoiiŁtee  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  providing 
reli^oua  iiistrucŁion  in  all  schools  deńring  it,  and  giv- 
ing  grants  for  excellence  in  religious  instniction.  The 
Scottish  uiUYersities  of  Edlnbnrgb,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen  aie  in  organie  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  meana  of  tbeological  profemorshiiw ;  while  at 
St.  Andrewsa  an  entire  college,  St.  Mary'8,  is  appointed 
solely  to  tbe  teaching  of  theology  and  the  lauguages 
connected  with  it.  The  tbeological  instttutions  are  the 
tbeological  faculties  of  the  sereral  national  unirersities. 
The  number  of  professors  is,  at  Edinburgh,  four;  Glas- 
j^w,  four;  St.  Andrew'8,  three;  Aberdeen,  four.  Stu- 
denta, 198.  Students  of  divinity  are  required  to  attend 
a  fuli  course  of  arts  at  the  uniyersity,  and  three  years 
morę  at  the  Divinity  HalL  The  sessions  in  both  cases 
last  about  five  months.  Students  in  tbis  and  the  other 
PzesbTterian  chnrches  of  Scotland  hare  ofteii  assistance 
from  bursaries  or  scholarships,  which  are  allotted  chiefly 
by  competition.  See  Hetherington,  Hitt,  ofthe  Church 
ojT  ScoUand;  M^Crie,  Liv€8  of  Knox  and  Mehille;  id. 
SketcheM  of  Church  HiMtoryj  and  Review  of  Scott ;  Fes- 
aenden,  Encyd,  of  Rdig.  Knowledge ;  Cyclop.  of  Rdig, 
Denominations  (Lond.  and  Glasg.) ;  Wilson,  Presb,  Hitt. 
Almanac;  Schem,  Ecch»,  Year  BooJc, 

2.  United  Prksbyterian  Church.  —  In  1782  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  as  retiring  moderator  of  the  Syn- 
od of  Stirling  and  Perth,  preached  a  serroon  on  Christ  as 
the  Comer-stone,  in  which  be  sharply  inveighed  againat 
the  comiptions  and  abuses  that  had  crcpt  into  the  Scot- 
tbh  Church.     IILs  sermon  gave  great  offence,  and  in- 
curred  the  censure  of  the  synod.     Ile  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  condemned  and  rebuked  him. 
Upon  entering  his  protest,  they  handed  bis  case  over 
to  tbe  Comroission.     Tbe  Commission  sunimarily  sus- 
pended  Erskine  and  three  other  ministers — Wilson, 
Moncrieff,  and  Fisher,  who  bad  joined  in  his  protest — 
and  casŁ  them  out  of  ministerial  communion.    The  four 
brethren,  deeming  tbis  treatment  unconstitutional  and 
uuscriptural,  immediately  organized  tbcniselves  into  a 
presbytery,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Asbo^ 
ciate  Predfytertfj  and  published  their  testimony.  or  vin- 
dication  of  their  secession.    Tbe  next  Assembly  showed 
a  dispositlon  to  make  concessions,  but  tbe  seceders  re- 
fuaed  to  listen.    How  far  they  were  right  in  tbis  has 
been  debated.    That  they  were  not  satbfied  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment  is  dear,  for  they 
weot  on  to  gather  oongregationa  and  appoint  a  pro- 
fessor  of  theology ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  actirity 
and  tbe  popular  sympathy,  they  increased  rapidly.    The 
Assembly  next  proceeded  to  harsher  roeasures,  and  in 
1740  deposed  the  seceding  ministers,  now  eight  in  num- 
ber.    The  doors  of  tbe  chnrches  were  closed  against 
them,  and  some  of  them,  as  Moncrieff,  preached  all  win- 
ter  in  tbe  open  air.     Great  difficulty  was  fttund  in  pro- 
curing  sites  for  houses  of  worship.   Still  they  grew,  and 
ia  1745  the  presbytery  expanded  into  a  s^Miod  with 
tbirty  settled  congregationa  and  sixteen  yacancies.   But 
now  a  dissension  arose  about  the  burgess  oath,  and  in 
1747  they  split  into  two  synods.     The  General  Asso- 
ciate  Synod,  or  Anti-burghers,  denounced  the  oath  as 
sanctiooing  tbe  Establishment  with  all  its  corniptions; 
tbe  Associate  Synod  maintained  that  it  only  referred 
to  the  true  Protestant  faith,  in  opposition  to  popery. 
After  serenty-tbree  years  of  separatiun,  during  which 
each  tbrove  and  sent  offshoots  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  both  branches  reunited  (a  few  only  standing 
aloof)  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Secession 
Church^  when  tbe  new  body  embraoed  378  congregationa. 
The  RtUff  Church  was  the  result  of  Mr.  GiIIespie's 
deposition  l^  the  General  Assembly  in  1752.     He  had 
refused  to  assist  in  intruding  an  obnoxious  presentee 
orer  tbe  parisb  of  Inycrkeithing.    After  his  deposition 
he  continued  to  preacb  in  Dunfermline,  but  labored 
alone  for  8cveral  years.     At  length,  being  joined  by 


Measrs^  Boston  and  Colier,  the  three  constituted  the 
Relief  Presbytery.  Soon  after  another  presbytery  was 
necessary,  and  in  1775  (Eadic  says  1773)  the  two  met  as 
a  synod.  It  was  charactcristic  of  the  Relief  Church  to 
maintain  free  communion  with  all  true  Christiana,  and 
to  disappmre  of  the  vQTy  principle  of  establisbmentSL 
Tbey  founded  adiyinity  hall,  and  increased  to  seyen  prea- 
by teriea,  114  congregationa,  and  45,000  communicants. 
Theae  two  bodies,  the  United  Secession  and  the  Re- 
lief, baying  so  much  in  common,  for  some  time  contem- 
plated  a  union,  which  was  at  last  consummated  in 
Edinburgh,  May  10, 1847,  in  Tanficld  Hall,  Canonmills. 
'Chey  took  tbe  title  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  common  parlance,  they  are  often  faroiliarly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  U.  P.  Church."  They  constitute  a  verj'  pop- 
ular and  powerful  body  of  Christiana  in  Scotland,  re- 
porting,  as  the  statistics  of  May,  1876 :  number  of  con- 
gregationa, 620;  of  elders,  6075;  members,  190,242; 
Sunday-scbool  teachers,  12,129;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ara, 92,502;  total  incoroe  for  1875,  ^419,965.  In  the 
synod  held  at  Edinburgh  May  11, 1876,  its  sanction  waa 
giyen  by  a  yote  of  378  to  45  for  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregationa  in  England  with  tbe  Eng- 
llsh  Presbyterian  Church;  and  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  adyocacy  of  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State.  The  foUowing  are  the  orticlea  of  the 
basis  as  adopted  by  the  two  aynods : 

"  1.  That  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptnres 
of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  is  the  only  rule  of  faith 
aud  practice. 

"2.  That  ihe  Weetminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  tbe 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catecbisms,  are  the  confession  nud 
calechiams  of  tbis  Chnrch,  and  contnin  the  nnthorized 
exhibłtion  ofihe  «en»ein  which  we  uuderstnnd  the  Holy 
Scriptnres,  it  being  niwnys  nnderstood  tbnt  we  du  not 
approve  of  anythiug  in  these  docaments  which  teaches, 
or  moy  be  snppofed  to  tench,  compulsory  or  persecutiug 
and  łntolernuŁ  priuciples  in  religion. 

"  8.  Thnt  Presbyterian  goverumeut,  withont  any  snpe- 
rlority  of  offlce  to  thnt  or  a  teaching  presbyter,  nnd  iu  a 
dae  subordłnation  of  Church  courts,  which  la  founded  on 
nnd  agrcenble  to  tbe  Word  of  God,  is  the  gorernment  of 
tbis  Chnrch. 

**4.  Thnt  the  ordinnnces  of  worphip  shnll  be  ndinlnii*- 
tered  in  the  United  Church  ns  they  hnve  been  in  both 
bodies  of  which  it  is  fomied;  nnd  thnt  the  Westniincti^r 
Directory  of  Worehip  contiuae  to  be  regnrded  as  a  tom- 
pilatłon  of  excellent  rnles. 

'*0.  That  the  term  nf  roembership  Is  a  credible  profes- 
Mon  ofthe  faith  of  Christ  as  held  by  tbis  Chnrch— n  pro- 
fession  mnde  with  intel1ii;ence,  and  Jastified  by  n  corre- 
sponding  cbnrncter  and  deportment. 

"Gb  That  with  regard  to  tbo»e  ministers  and  ses^iona 
who  think  that  the  pecond  section  of  tbe  twenty-jiixth 
chnpter  ofthe  Westniinster  Confe^^sion  of  Fnith  anthor- 
izes  free  commnuion  (that  fs,  not  Inoi^e  or  indiscrimhiate 
communion,  but  the  occasional  admission  to  fellowship 
in  the  Łord'8  Snpper  of  persons  respecting  whose  Chris- 
tian character  satisfMCtory  eridence  hns  been  obtained, 
thongh  belonsing  to  other  rellgions  denomłnations),  tbey 
shall  eivJoy  wnat  they  enjoyed  in  their  separnte  comma- 
niona— the  right  of  actlng  on  their  couscientious  couvic- 
tione. 

"  7.  That  the  election  of  ofnce-benrers  of  this  Chnrch, 
in  its  seyeral  congregations,  belongp,  by  the  nuthonty  of 
Christ,  excln8łre1y  to  the  members  in  fuli  communion. 

"8.  That  this  Chnrch  solemnly  recopniaes  the  obllea- 
tion  to  hołd  fnrth,  as  well  as  to  hołd  fnst,  the  doclrnie 
and  laws  nf  Christ;  and  to  make  ezertions  for  the  nni- 
yersal  diflTnsion  of  the  blessiugs  of  his  Gospel  at  home 
nud  abroad. 

"9.  Thnt  ns  the  Lord  hath  ordnined  that  they  who 
prench  the  Gospel  shnnld  live  ot  the  Gospel ;  thnt  tłiey 
who  are  tnnght  in  the  Word  should  cnmmunicnte  to  him 
that  teacheth  in  nil  good  things ;  that  they  who  are  struuff 
Fhonld  help  the  wenk;  and  thnt,  hnving  freely  receheo, 
they  shonld  freely  cive  the  Gospel  to  those  who  nre  des- 
titnte  of  it— this  Chnrch  a.«serts  the  nbligntinn  nnd  the 
priyilege  of  its  members,  inflnenced  by  regard  to  the  nu- 
thority  of  Christ,  to  support  nnd  extend;  by  yolnutnry 
contribntions,  the  ordinnnces  ofthe  Goppel. 

*'  10.  That  the  respcciive  bodies  of  which  this  Chnrch  is 
compofted,  withont  regal  ring  from  encii  other  nn  npprovnI 
of  the  steps  of  procedurę  by  their  fatherp,  or  interferiug 
with  the  right  of  priynte  jndgment  in  reference  to  these, 
unitę  in  reirarding  as  still  ynlid  tbe  rensons  on  whicti 
they  hnye  hitherto  maintnined  their  state  of  secession 
andf  separation  from  the  jndłcntories  of  the  Eifitabllshed 
Chnrch,  nn  expressed  in  the  nutborized  docnments  ofthe 
respec:lye  bodies :  aud  In  mnintaiuing  the  lawftilnefis  nnd 
oblisatlon  of  pepnrntion  from  ecclesiastłcnl  bodies  in 
which  dangerons  error  is  tok-ratcd,  or  tbe  disdpUne  of 
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ibe  Clinrch  or  the  righta  of  ber  mlolsters  or  mentbers 
iire  dUreirarded. 

"The  0łi!ied  Chiirch,  iii  thelr  present  most  eolenin  cir- 
cntnstniicesjoln  in  expressiug  their  ii^ratefnl  ackuowledg- 
ineiit  lu  the  ^reat  Hend  of  the  Church  for  the  measare  of 
roiritiml  giHMl  wbich  be  htm  accomplł^hed  by  them  in 
tneir  sepurute  ^Łaie.  ibuir  deep  eensc  of  the  many  imper- 
Tections  and  tiins  whicb  hnve  niarked  their  eccIesinBiical 
iiiHDiigeinent,aiid  their  delermined  reaolution,  in  de|)end- 
ence  tm  the  promi»ed  grace  of  Ibelr  Lord,  to  npply  (norę 
fiiihftilly  ihe  creat  principlea  of  Charcb-fellow«hip,  to  be 
niore  watobfiifin  rcference  to  admiMion  and  discipllne, 
thal  the  puriiy  and  efflcieucy  of  their  congregations  niay 
\ms  pronit>ted,  and  the  great  end  of  their  eKistence  aa  a 
collective  body  niay  be  answercd  witb  reapect  co  al  I  witb- 
in  ita  pale  and  to  all  withoat  It,  whether  membera  of 
other  dlcnominationa  or  *the  world  lyłng  in  wickedncaei' 

"Aud,in  fine,  the  United  Charch  regard  \v\th  a  feelin^r 
of  brotherbood  all  the  faithfnl  followera  of  Christ,  and 
ahall  endeavor  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  wbole  body 
of  Christ  bv  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  Its  meni- 
-bera  in  all  thfngs  in  which  they  are  agreed." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  voluntary 
Church.  The  doctrine  of  its  voluntary  condition  is  not 
formaliy  contained  in  any  portion  of  her  standards,  but 
it  19  distinctly  implied.  She  holds  to  tbe  theology  of 
the  Westminster  Confeasion  of  Faitb,  and  of  tbe  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  but  she  objects  to  every  part 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  ^  which  teaches,  or  is 
Bupposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  in- 
łolerant  principles  in  religion."  "  Her  creed,"  says 
Eadie,  "  is  that  the  exalted  Jesus  is  the  only  King  and 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  that  this  headship  wholly  su- 
persedes  the  patronage  and  endowment  of  the  Church 
by  civłl  rulers.  She  beUevcs,  indeed,  that  Christ  Is  King 
of  nations,  and  that  therefore  nations  should  serre  God, 
and  that  all  rulers  and  magistrates  are  bound  to  glorify 
him  in  their  respectire  spheres  and  stations.  But  such 
senrice  and  such  glorification  of  God  roust  be  in  har- 
mony  with  the  revealed  mind  of  Christ;  and  the  dnty 
of  endowing  Cbriatianity  nowhere  appears  among  tbe 
statutes  of  the  New  Testament  States  which  establish 
Christianity  renture  beyonJ  (iivine  cnactment,  and  con- 
travene  the  spirituality  of  that  kingdom  which  *  is  not 
of  this  world.'  IŁ  is  plain,  too,  from  recent  events  in 
Scotland  and  England,  that  neithcr  pitrity  nor  free- 
dom  can  exist  as  it  ought  in  an  established  Church. 
Spiritual  independence  can  floariah  only  in  a  Church 
which  bas  no  connection  with  the  State.'*  Ebenczer 
Erskine  said  in  his  day,  ''There  is  a  great  difference  to 
be  madę  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Scotland ;  for  I  reckon  that  the  last  is  to  a 
great  extent  drawn  into  the  wildcrness  by  the  first ;  and 
sińce  God  in  his  adorable  providence  has  led  us  into  the 
wilderness  with  her,  I  judge  it  our  duty  to  tarry  with 
her  for  a  while  there,  and  to  prefer  her  afflictions  to  all 
the  advantage8  of  a  legał  establishment,"  Chriat^s 
house,  acoording  to  Ebenczer  Erskine,  is  ^'  the  freest  so- 
ciery  in  the  world."  It  should  bear  no  trammels,  and  it 
borę  nonę  for  300  yeara.  Acoordtngly  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  free  Church,  and  will  not  submit 
to  any  law  of  patronai^  The  Kelief  Church  had  its 
origin  in  this  grievance;  and  the  Secession  Church, 
while  it  had  a  special  struggle  for  doctrine,  no  less  dis- 
tinctly yindicated  the  rights  of  the  people.  Pastora  are 
therefore  choaen  by  the  united  voice  of  the  membere  in 
fidl  communion ;  for  Christ^s  ordinances  are  meant  solely 
for  Christ's  people.  The  Presbytery  exercises  no  con- 
trol  whatever  over  the  popular  suffrage.  It  sends  one  of 
its  members  to  tnoderate  in  the  cali,  and  sees  that  the 
cali  is  gone  about  in  a  regular  way.  No  canyassing 
is  allowed,  and  the  whole  work  of  tbe  Presbvterv  ir.  in 
fact,  to  guard  and  preserze  purity  of  clection.  The 
Presbytery  tustaing  the  cali  after  being  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  yitiate  it  as  a  free  expre8sion  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  minister  so  called  may  eithcr 
be  one  who  is  or  has  been  in  a  charge,  or  he  may  be 
what  is  called  a  probationer.  Tbe  racant  churches  are 
snpplied  by  these  probattonera  —  a  body  of  men  vf\\o 
have  flnisbed  the  cducational  curriculum  appointed  by 
the  Church,  been  examined  by  their  respective  presby- 
teries,  and  licensed  as  per»)ns  quaUried  to  preach  the 


Gospel,  and  fit,  if  they  shall  be  called,  to  take  the  pas- 
torał charge  of  a  congregation.     The  probationos  arr 
thus  a  body  of  lay  preachers,  authorized  candidates  for 
the  raintstr}'.   They  are  sent  among  the  vacan  t  chmcbcs 
without  partiality  and  by  rotation,  that  their  ^ifts  mar 
be  tried,  and  sometimes  they  are  located  for  months  \o- 
gether  at  a  missionary  station.     When  a  probationer  b 
called,  and  accepts  the  cali,  he  appeara  before  tbe  Pres- 
byter}'  in  whose  bounds  the  Church  calling^  him  is  «ii> 
uated,  and  preaches  what  are  called  trial  discoanes. 
Such  appearance  in  the  Presbytery  on  the  part  of  ihe 
pastor  elect  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  brethresi. 
After  all  the  preseribed  trials  have  been  gone  tbrougii 
and  sustained,  a  day  for  the  ordination  is  fixcd.    One 
of  the  ministera  of  the  Presbytery  is  appointed  to  pR>- 
side  and  ordain,  and  another  is  appointed  to  preach. 
An  edict*  is  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  be  publidr 
seryed  in  the  congregation  by  the  officiating  miniater 
or  preacher  at  ieast  ten  dajii  before  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion.    Upon  the  day  fixed,  the  PresbyterĄ'  meets  at  tbe 
appointed  time  and  place,  and  is  constitnted  by  tbe 
moderator.     The  officer  is  tben  sent  to  the  aseembled 
congregation  to  intiroate  that  the  Prest^tery  has  met. 
and  requiring  all  who  have  any  valid  objections  to  the 
ordination  being  proceeded  with  immediately  to  appeir 
before  the  Presbytery  and  state  them.    The  oflScer  bar- 
ing  retunied,  and  no  objectora  appearing,  the  Presby- 
tery tben  proceeds  to  the  place  of  worship.     If  objec- 
tions are  madę,  they  must  be  decidcd  upon  before  tbe 
ordination  takes  place.    After  serraon,  the  moderator 
giyes  a  brief  narrative  of  the  diflTerent  steps  of  proced- 
urę regarding  the  cali.  He  tben  calls  on  the  candidate  for 
ordination  to  stand  up,  and  in  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion puts  to  him  the  question8  of  the  formuła.     But  tw- 
fore  proposing  the  ninth  ąuestion,  he  asks  the  memben 
of  the  congregation  to  signify  their  adherence  to  the 
cali  by  holding  up  their  right  hands.     These  steps  be- 
ing taken,  the  moderator  comes  down  to  the  platform, 
where  the  candidate  kneels,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
other  brethren  of  the  Presbyter}',  he  engages  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  or  af- 
ter it  is  concluded,  he,  by  tbe  imposition  of  hantłs  (in 
which  all  the  brethren  of  the  Presbyter}'  join),  ordaiM 
him  to  the  office  of  the  holy  rainistr}',  and  to  the  pasto- 
rał inspection  of  the  congregation  by  whom  he  has 
been  chosen  and  regularly  called,  commending  him  for 
countenance  and  success  to  the  grace  of  God  in  all  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Go^]> 
After  the  ordination  is  thus  completed,  the  members  of 
Presbytery  give  to  the  newly  onlained  pastor  the  ripht 
band  of  fellowship,  and  appropriate  addresses  are  then 
delivered  to  minister  and  people.    These  serriees  Ijeing 
concluded,  the  moderator  accompanies  the  ncwly  or- 
dained  pastor  to  some  convenient  place,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  may  acknowledge  bim  as  their 
minister  by  taking  him  by  the  right  band.     The  Pres- 
bytery then  retums  to  its  place  of  meeting,  when  the 
newly  ordaincd  miniater's  name  is  entf  red  on  the  rollt 
and  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery, 
on  which  the  commissioners  for  tbe  congregation  cr«vc 
extracts.    A  member  of  Presbyterj'  is  also  appointed  to 

•  The  form  of  cdict  is  as  foliowa:  ••  Whercaa  the  Pre*- 

bytery  of of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  b«^« 

receired  a  cali  flrom  this  concreg.itlon,  addrea**^  t'* 
A.  B.,  preacher  (or  minister)  of  the  Gos))el,  to  be  tbeir 
minister,  and  the  said  cali  has  been  rustniued  aa  a  regn- 
lar  Gospel  cali,  and  been  accepted  by  the  said  A.  B., «"" 
he  hn«  nndergone  triala  for  ordination  ;  nnd  wherew  W"^ 
siiid  Presbytery,  havtng  jmiged  the  said  A.  B.  ąnsliliea  njr 
the  ralnlatry  of  the  Gospel  and  ihe  pastorał  charge  oftm' 
conjrregalion,  have  resolycd  to  proreed  to  hi?  ordinHtmn 

on  the day  of .nnlena  fomething  occiirwnlcn 

mav  reaannably  impede  if.  Notice  is  hereby  giren  to  »'• 
c«>ncerned  that  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  bave  iniyihing  i*^ 
object  why  the  aoid  A.  B.  gliould  not  be  ordaincd  pa^lJJ 
of  ihle  concregntion,  they  mny  repnir  to  the  Preaojłe" 

which  ia  to  mect  at on  the  sn  id day  «f — r* 

with  certiflcation  that,  if  no  valid  objcctlon  bcthenWftC' 
the  Presbytery  wili  proceed  wlthooi  furttłer  delay.  W 
order  of  the  Presbytery.  A-  B.,  Moderator. 

c.  D.,  awfc" 
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constitate  the  session  of  Łhe  congregation  and  introduce 
the  minister  to  his  seat  there.  The  whole  procedurę 
of  the  day  is  entered  on  the  Pre8bytery's  record. 

The  formuła  put  to  ministers  on  tbeir  ordination  'i» 
as  follows: 

**1.  Bo  yoa  bellere  the  Scrintnres  of  the  Old  aod  New 
Tesftanieuta  to  be  the  Wurd  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of 
faiih  aud  practice? 

«'  2.  Do  yoa  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  aud  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechfsms,  as  an 
exbibitlon  of  the  sense  in  whlch  yon  nndersiand  the  Holy 
Scriptnres ;  it  beiue  niiderstood  that  yon  are  uot  reąulred 
to  approve  of  aDytmngin  these  docnments  whlch  teacher. 
or  łłs  enppoaed  to  teach,  compnisory  or  persecntiiig  and 
iutoleraiit  priuciples  In  religiun  ? 

**  3.  Are  you  perenaded  that  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the 
only  King  aud  łlend  of  the  Church,  bas  thereln  appointed 
a  ^oYcmuient  distinct  trom  nud  snbordlnnte  to  civU  gov- 
erument?  And  do  you  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  gOTerument,  as  anthorized  and  acted  un  in  this 
Church,  to  be  fonuded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God? 

*'4.  Do  yon  appro^e  of  the  constitntion  of  the  United 
Preebyterian  Church  as  exhib1ted  in  the  Basis  of  Union  ; 
aud,  ^hile  cherishing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  all 
the  faithfnl  fullowers  of  Christ,  do  you  eueace  to  seek  the 
pnrity,  ediflcation,  peace,  and  estcnsion  of  this  Church  ? 

**  5.  Are  zeni  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  1ove  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  desire  to  sare  souls,  nud  not  worldly  inter- 
ests  or  espectations,  so  far  ns  you  know  yonr  own  heart, 
your  great  motiveB  and  chief  inducements  to  cuter  into 
tbe  Office  of  the  holy  mintstry  f 

"C.  Uatc  yon  osed  auy  nudne  methods,  by  yonrself  or 
otheiY,  to  obtain  the  cali  of  this  Church  ? 

'*  [  The  memberM  oftht  Church  being  regttesłed  to  ttand  t/p, 
let  this  guestion  be  put  to  łbem : 

**Do  you,  the  members  of  this  Church,  testłty  yonr  ad- 
herence  tn  the  cali  which  you  hftve  Kiveu  to  Mr.  A.  B.  to 
be  your  minister?  Aud  do  tou  receive  him  with  all  glad- 
nesa,  and  promise  to  prorfde  for  him  suitnble  mainte- 
nance,  and  to  give  him  all  dne  respect,  subjection,  aud 
eoconragement  in  tbe  Lnrd? 

**  An  opportnnity  will  here  be  giren  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  fdfftiifying  their  cueerU  to  thia  by  holding  up  their 
right  hond.'] 

**  7.  Do  YOU  adhere  to  your  acceptance  of  the  cali  to  be- 
come  minUter  of  this  Church  ? 

**8.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  Is 
In  Christ  Jesus,  to  ]ive  a  holy  and  circnm$tpect  life,  to 
mle  well  your  own  hou«e,  nud  folthftillT,  dilłgently,  aud 
chcerfully  to  discharge  nil  the  pnrts  of  the  ministerial 
work  to  the  edifyine  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

"9.  Do  yon  pronui>e  to  give  conecieutious  attcndance 
on  the  conrta  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be 
anbject  to  them  in  the  Lord,  to  take  a  due  interest  in  their 
proceedings,  aud  to  study  the  thinga  whlch  make  for 
peace? 

"  10.  All  these  things  yon  profera  and  promise,  through 
grace,  ns  you  shall  to  answerable  nt  the  comiug  of  tne 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  with  all  his  saiuts,  and  as  yoh  wonld 
be  fonnd  iu  that  happy  company  ?** 

The  Church  has  one  theological  institution,  with  a 
Staff  ofseTcn  professors.  including  the  principal.  The 
numberof  studenta  for  1876-77  was  107,  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  preceding  years  136.  Studenta  hare  to  pass 
through  a  fuli  course  of  arta  at  the  unirersity  before 
joining  the  theological  hall,  and  the  theological  curric- 
ulum is  orer  three  years,  with  a  session  each  year  froro 
the  beginning  of  Noyember  to  the  middle  of  April.  Very 
lecently  a  change  was  madę  in  the  management  of  the 
theol(^cal  hall,  with  a  view  to  the  morę  efficient  train- 
ing  of  the  students.  It  waa  agreed  that  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  hall  should  be  partly  by  a  capital  fund 
and  partly  by  annual  contributions,  and  the  capital  fund 
of  £40,000  bas  already  been  nearly  realized.  In  eon- 
ncction  with  the  theological  hall  there  is  a  scheme  of 
scholarships,  and  a  committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  these  on  competittve  exaroinatton  of  ap- 
pltcants.  In  1876  eleren  special  scholarships  ¥rcre 
awarded  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £275 ;  and  from  the 
ordinary  fund  two  of  £20  each,  ten  of  £15,  and  forty- 
one  of  £10.  In  1876  the  number  of  young  people  under 
religious  instruction  in  Sabbath  -  scbools  and  Bible- 
dasses  was  108,750. 

The  following  are  araong  the  other  undcrtakings  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church : 

Home  Misńon  Fttm/.—This  fund  is  under  the  direc- 
tion  morę  immediately  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Hisaiona.    Ita  object  b  to  supplement  the  sti- 


pends  of  the  weaker  congregations,  to  support  mission- 
ar>'  stations,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  catechbts,  and 
maintain  a  scheme  of  home  evangelization. 

By  the  Stipend  Avgmtntatum  Scheme  and  its  Surplus 
Fundf  including  arrangements  which  hare  been  madę 
with  certain  congregations  iu  reference  to  allowances 
for  house-rent  where  manse  accommodation  has  not 
been  proyided,  the  following  generał  results  in  regard 
to  the  stipends  of  ministers  for  tbe  year  1877  have  been 
obtained : 

101  Stipends  have  been  raieed  to  £200  per  annnm,  with 

nianse  or  nllownnce  for  rent  of  X20. 
88  Stipends  are  less  than  £800,      butnotnnder£197  lOa. 

87  "  "  107  lOa.,    "         •»       190. 

88  »»  "  IW),  "  "  180. 
14  "  «*  180,  "  "  170. 
10             "              •«             170,             "  "       100. 

8  "  "  leO,  "  "        157  lOa. 

13  Stipenda  are  nnder  the  former  minimum  of    167  10«l 
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All  the  other  Stipends  In  the  Church  are  upwarda  of  £200 

per  annnm. 

In  eyangdistic  effort  and  home  evangelization  £5047 
were  expended  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  ihe  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Blissions. 

The  Affed  and  Infirm  Ministers^  Fund  has  a  capital 
fund  of  £85,598,  with  a  reserye  fund  of  £1000,  and 
proyides  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  £50  per  annum 
to  aged  and  infirm  ministeia  and  missionaries  of  the 
Church. 

Manst  Fund, — ^For  this  scheme  £52,772  have  been 
raised  by  subscriptions  and  donations  up  to  December, 
1876,  and  £49,449  expended  up  to  April,  1877,  in  grants 
to  282  congregations ;  and  the  conditiona  on  which  these 
grants  were  offered  required  the  congregations  to  raise 
not  less  than  £90,341,  as  it  is  stipulated  where  grants 
are  given  that  the  manse  shall  be  free  of  debt  when  the 
last  instalment  of  the  grant  has  l>een  paid. 

The  Foreign  Missum  Fund  is  to  defray  the  c^penses 
of  the  foreign  missionary  operations  of  the  Church. 
The  missions  supported  out  of  the  fund,  nine  in  number, 
are  situatod  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Oid  Calabar,  KafTra- 
ria,  India,  China,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Algeria.  In  these 
nine  missions  there  are  46  ordained  missionaries,  7  £u- 
ropean  medical  missionaries,  6  European  małe  teachers, 
11  European  female  teachers,  9  ordained  natire  mission- 
aries, 69  native  eyangelLsts,  190  schoolmasters,  82  native 
female  teachers,  14  other  agenta,  61  principal  stationM, 
131  out-fitatłons,  8077  communicants,  1655  inquirers,  220 
week-day  scbools,  10,741  pupils,  with  a  total  educated 
agency  of  384.  The  incomc  of  the  Foreign  Miseion  Fund 
for  1876  was  £42,872  17jr.  4d. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  synod,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion  Board  yoted,  during  1876,  the  following  grants, 
viz.:  (1)  To  the  Union  of  Erangelical  Churches  of 
France,  £500 ;  (2)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lyons, 
£150;  (3)  to  the  Erangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  £250; 
(4)  to  the  Belgian  Missionary  Society,  £200;  (5)  for 
erangelical  work  in  Bohemie.  £150 ;  (6)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  £350  (including  £100  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson  Kay  of  Palermo) ;  (7)  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy,  £100 ;  (8)  for  erangelical  work  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  Saroy,  £50 ;  (9)  to  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society,  £100;  (10)  for  Eer,  Ferdinand  Ce- 
sarza work  in  Moraria,  £75;  (11)  for  outfit  and  passage 
of  two  ministers  to  Australia,  £840;  (12)  to  Ber.  Darid 
Sidney,  Napier,  New  Zealand,  for  salary  of  erangelist 
(three  years),  £150;  and  (13)  salary  of  Rcv.  Dr.  Laws, 
of  the  Nyassa  mission  of  the  Free  Church.  These 
grants  amount  in  all  to  £2715.  Besides  these  special 
granta  raade  directiy  by  the  Foreign  Committee,  the 
following' special  contributions  by  indiriduals  were  sont 
through  the  hands  of  the  synod's  treasurer:  (1)  £1580 
from  the  Theological  Hall  Studenta'  Missionary  Society, 
for  pastor  Yakopian^a  work  in  Ccsarea,  Cappadocia ;  (2) 
£5  for  Protestant  churches  in  Bithynia ;  (3)  £1  6#.  8d,  for 
Mount  Lebanon  Schools;  (4)  £100  for  Protestant  Church 
in  Bohemia;  (5)  £50  5*.  for  Rer.  F.  Cesar^s  work  in  Mo- 
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rma:  ^^;  £żfi  f*/t  cbe  rnion  of  Ermcelical  Cbmrlics 
iis  FrBM3&:  7;  Xi5  4«.  'icŁ  (m-  tr^tf^liaii  wc«k  at  AiK- 
ys^haauf^^  NiT<yr:  *>)/  X44  for  Cbristian  work  in  P«ró: 
«'^i  £^  i^  BcCrjnDcd  Cbnrch  śd  tbe  NeiberiaMte:  (lOr 
xai  2«.  4£  ^ir  in0:  Wai<l«iBÓn  Cbiirch;  (U^  £.y>  for 
th«  Ffee  iŁsIian  Clkiinrb :  H.'  i  £4  2iu  fcir  Ker.  J.  &  Kat. 
FaWisr/:  ''I^;  X.S  (r/r  Urk  Bcnroc;*  ChptuBage,  Bofdi- 
^hfrra:  'U^  jp3  G«,  H^L  Air  Fn^dniena  IClseinos  Aid 
S^iKr;  and  n.i>  £0OS  18#.  Id,  for  the  Agia  Mcdical 
M'v^vfn  fiH.  Vai«iitiiM:'t  Mcfacmc'  w  Tbese  donatioiWŁ. 
(U^in^  br  ihe  dr^fKini  fcrr  tb«  tAjjfrcm  specified,  amoiiat- 
«d  in  all  to  X:S^1  5«.  2fdL  wbich,  adckd  to  the  grants  ad- 
minUter^  bjr  tbe  Board — \iz^  £2710 — make  ihe  total 
CfAitńipuium  *f(  Łbe  Charcb  dwing  1^6,  for  objects  oat^ 
m*li:  th«  Forei^ni  MiiiM<m,  Xó&46  ó«.  2cŁ  The  ordinaiy 
eon^<r^atu/nai  inoraie  crf"  tbe  Church  for  tbe  rear  1^6 
waa  X*2^i3,114;  tbe  mumumarr  and  beneroleot  inoome 
£f9i.9fi;  and  the  bcnerolent  inoome  not  eoagrrgational 
£f9%tiFt  —  tbe  toCaL  induding  the  Engiish  ooncrega- 
tirma,  op  to  Jnne,  1K76,  being  £406.201.  See  Hether- 
ingt/jn,  nUi.  oftht  Church  of  ScotUtnd;  Ctfdop.  of  Re- 
Ułjumt  lJn»miMaium$  (Lond.  and  Glas^oir);  Wilson, 
Predf,  HisL  Alaumac     See  Usited  Psesbtteriask 

CHrBTH. 

3.  FfcEE  Ciii'BCH  OP  SooTŁAJTD.  —  This  large  and 
meful  bodjr  of  Christians,  now  numbering  nearljr  a 
miiiion  of  people,  was  organized  into  a  tepaimte  relig- 
ioiM  denomination  in  Mar,  1^13.  The  circomstances 
which  led  to  ita  fonnation  as  a  Chorch  dislinct  from 
tbe  EaCablbbment  hare  aJready  been  detaikd  in  a 
pcwiooa  artkle.  Tbe  conflict  wbich  at  length  tenni- 
nated  in  the  Diamptlon  bad  iis  origin  in  tbe  two  re- 
forming  acta  pasaed  by  tbe  General  Atsembly  of  18S4, 
tbe  one  of  wbich,  the  Act  on  CaUs,  aaserted  tbe  prin- 
ciple  of  non-intrusion,  and  tbe  other,  osnally  całled  tbe 
Chapel  Act,  ateerted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine  wbo  should  admlnlster  the  goremment  of  Chri8t'8 
bouse,  Both  of  these  acta  gave  rise  to  lawsuits  before 
the  ciril  tribunalu,  thus  bringing  into  discowion  the 
wbole  quefttion  as  to  the  terma  of  the  oonnection  be- 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State.  As  the  yarious  proc- 
eMCft  went  forward  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  became  quite 
pUin  to  many,  both  of  tbe  Scottlsh  clergy  and  liuty, 
that  atteropts  were  madę  by  the  civil  courts  to  coerce 
tbe  courts  of  the  Church  in  matters  spiritual.  Erery 
encroachment  of  this  kind  they  were  determined  to  re- 
sittt,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  coustiuition  of 
tbe  Church  uf  Scotland,  as  well  wi  an  infringement  on 
the  privilcgeB  secured  to  her  by  the  Act  of  Security 
and  Treaty  of  Union. 

Matters  wcrc  cvidently  fasŁ  hastening  onward  to  a 
crisis,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1842  a  Claim  of  Rights 
was  agreed  upon  to  be  laid  befure  the  Łiegislature,  set- 
ting  forth  the  grieyauces  of  which  the  Church  com- 
platned  in  oonseąuence  of  the  usurpations  of  the  a>urts 
of  law,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  alone  she 
would  remain  in  connection  with  the  State.  This  im- 
portant  document  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  131. 
The  claim,  however,  which  it  contained,wa8  pronounced 
by  govemmeiit  to  be  "  unreasonable,*'  and  intiroation 
was  distinctly  raade  that  the  govemment "  oould  not  ad- 
visc  her  majesty  to  acąuiesce  in  these  deroands."  This 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  supremę  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture  was  decisiye,  and  put  an  eiid  to  all  hope  of  averting 
the  impeuding  catastrophe.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
A»sembly,  accordingly,  the  moderator,  instead  of  con- 
stłtutiiig  the  court  in  tlie  usual  form,  read  a  solemn  pro- 
test, which  hc  laid  upon  the  table,  and  withdrew,  fol- 
lowcd  by  all  the  clcrical  and  lav  members  of  Assembly 
by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  This  document  protests 
agaiiist  Łhe  thcn  rccent  decliiions  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
the  following  grounds : 

"1.  Thnt  the  conrta  of  the  Chnrch  by  law  estAblished, 
and  membeiM  ihereof,  nre  liable  to  be  cnerced  by  the  civil 
courts  In  the  cxcrcl(«e  of  ihcir  eipiritnal  ftiiiciioii8:  nnd  łn 

fMrttculsr  łn  the  ndmisfilon  to  the  ofilce  of  the  huly  mhi- 
utry,  nnd  the  couHtilutinn  of  the  unutoral  relnŁłon,  nud 
that  they  are  etibJecŁ  to  be  compelled  to  Intrude  mluis- 


trf  tbe  Onrt 
aiid  to  tbe  Ebeslies  of 


t0  tbe 
aad  Aeir  ^irw-s 


focdam^nifti  priL 
«'f  ihe  Word  uf 
p>. 

^  2.  That  tbe  »sid  dril  cnorta  harc  power  to 
with  aod  fatenjfr:  tbe  (treara**  z  ci  tbe  G«i?pe!  sxid  si- 
iiUDt»tratioo  of  ordiuaucef  m*  saiAorized  aad  er  j  .śaed  by 
tbe  Cbarcb  oonns  of  tbe  Estabłi«bBC!*t. 

**t.  ThAt  tbe  said  arii  oioru  hare  pover  ta  SBfl7«T>d 
^ritoal  cen»Qre»  |Kt«i«aDcedby  tbeCkan^  cocrtscf  tb«- 
Eetabitehment  as^in^t  miut»iez»  aad  prubaŁi«:ii«fs  of  ibr 
Cbarcb,  and  to  iJDicrd'ct  itłeir  ezecatiua  aa  u>  s^irilBal 
effects,  fonc;i<iD»,  aiMi  iiriTiir-srr. 

**4^  Tbat  ibe  ^aid  cirii  cMir:«  bare  power  to  redace  a&d 
setai^łde  tbe  eenieiice*  of  tbe  Chorch  ooarts  of  tbe  £ftta!>- 
ii^bmeot  depat-itig  miDtster»  frosa  ibc  oSce  of  tbe  boly 
mioi«trT  abd  drpńriuj:  probatśoaers  of  theśr  lieeoae  to 
prench  the  Gi*«pęU  with  rtSttmot  to  tbe  fpmtiial  staia*, 
fiiDction^.  and  phriltr,;e9  of  ciirh  mbufters  and  prohatioo> 
ers — ref»turiiiz  ih«in  to  tbe  f^iritnal  oAce  undT  statua  of 
wbich  tbe  Cbarch  coortti  bad  deprired  thcas. 

**&,  That  the  F-nid  ciril  c«-mrts  bare  power  to  detemiBe 
OD  tbe  ri^ht  to  »it  a«  memben  of  tbe  ^uprente  aad  otber 
jadicatories  of  the  Chnirb  by  law  estahtifrlicd.  and  to  i»- 
me  intefdłct«  a^io»t  Mttius  and  roCiDg  therein,  irre^per- 
tive  of  tbe  jadgment  and  determination  of  tbe  said  jodi- 
catone«. 

**&  That  tbe  said  ciril  coarta  hare  power  to  eopercedc 
tbe  majońtr  of  a  Church  coort  of  tbe  KrtabliithinenŁ,  in  re- 
Kard  to  lbe'exercis«  of  it«  spiritnal  fanctimw  as  a  C*harrfa 
court,  and  to  aothoriie  tbe  minoritr  to  eserd^e  tbe  eaid. 
fuuctions,  io  c^poeitioo  to  tbe  coort  itsel^  and  to  tbe  so- 
perior  jodlcatones  of  tbe  EstablishmoiL 
**  7.  That  the  eaid  cit'i1  coorts  bare  power  to  stay  proe- 

'  eswa  of  di^ripline  peodiue  beft>re  coorta  of  tbe  Cbordi  by 
law  estab1]»hed,  and  to  mterdict  soch  ooorta  fram  pró- 
ceeding  tberein. 

**  8.  That  no  pastor  of  a  oonsresatioo  can  be  adoutted 
into  the  Churcb  courts  of  the  Kstablisbroent,  and  allowed 
to  role,  as  well  as  ui  teach,  agreeably  to  the  institatlom 
of  tbe  Office  by  tbe  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  to  sit  in  anr 

,  of  the  judicatorles  of  tbe  Chorch,  Inferior  or  supreme-I- 
and  that  no  additional  prorision  can  be  madę  for  tbe  cx> 

'  erciee  of  spiritnal  disclpline  among  tbe  members  of  the 

■  Churcb,  tbongb  not  affectinf;  aoy  patrimonial  interests, 

I  and  no  ahcralion  introdaced  io  tbe  state  of  pastorał  so- 
periutendcuce  aud  spiritual  disclpline  in  any  parisb,  with- 

;  ODt  tbe  sanction  of  a  ciril  coort. 

**  All  which  jarisdiction  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 

•  eaid  civil  coorta  sereralły  abore  epecifled,  wbaierer  pro- 
ceediog  may  bave  giren  occasion  to  its  ezerciiie,  is,  Io  oar 
ociuion,  In  Itself  iiiconsistent  with  Christian  liberty,  and 

I  wilh  the  antboritr  which  the  Head  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  bath 
conferred  on  tbe  Chorch  alone.** 

Tbe  document  goes  on  to  protest  that  in  the  ctraun- 
I  stances  in  which  the  Church  was  thereby  placed,  *^a  free 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  law  establisbed, 
'  caunot  at  this  time  be  holden,  and  that  an  Assembly 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
;  Chorch  cannot  be  constituted  in  connection  with  the 
State  without  riolating  tbe  conditions  wbich  most  now, 
sińce  the  rejeqtion  by  the  liCgislature  of  the  Choich^s 
Claim  of  Right,  be  held  to  be  the  conditions  of  tbe  Es- 
tablishmenL"  At  the  cloae  of  this  solemn  protest,  the 
subscribers  claim  to  themselres  the  liberty  of  abandoning 
their  connection  with  the  State,  while  retaining  all  the 
priyileges  and  exercising  all  the  fimctions  of  a  section 
of  Christ*8  yisible  Church.  "  And.  finally,**  they  dedaie, 
**  whLle  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  ciril 
magistrate  to  maintaln  and  sopport  an  establishment 
of  religion  in  accordance  with  God*s  Word,  and  reserring 
to  ourselres  and  our  succesmrs  to  stńre  by  all  lawful 
means,  as  opportunity  shall  in  God*s  good  proridcnce 
be  offered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty  agree- 
ably  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement  of  the  statutes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  obligations  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Union  as  understood  by  us  and  our  ancestors, 
but  acknowledging  that  we  do  not  hołd  ourselres  at 
liberty  to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  Establishment  while 
we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  now  to  be  deemed 
thereto  attached — tce  protest  that,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  aud  shall  be,  lawful  for 
us,  and  such  other  commissioners  chosen  to  tbe  Assem- 
bly appointed  to  hare  been  this  day  holden  as  may  eon- 
cur  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  ourselres  and  all  who  ad- 
hcre  to  us — maintaining  with  ustheConfessionofFaith, 
and  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretofore 
imderstood— for  separating  in  an  orderly  way  from  tbe 
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EstabltflhnMnt,  and  thereupon  adopting  such  measures 
a.4  roay  be  competent  to  ufi,  in  humble  dependence  on 
God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ad- 
rancement  of  his  glory,  the  eKtenaion  of  the  Goepel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  af- 
tairs  of  Chrisl^s  house,  according  to  hia  holy  Word ;  and 
we  do  now,  for  the  purpoee  foresaid,  withdraw  accord- 
in^^ly,  hunably  and  wlemnly  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  come  upon  us, 
becaase  of  our  manifold  sina,  and  the  sina  of  this  Church 
and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same  timei  with  an  assured  con- 
riction  Łbat  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  consequence8 
that  may  foUow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  an 
Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through  in- 
terferenoe  with  conscience,  the  dishonor  done  to  Christ*8 
crown,  and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  and  supremę  au- 
thority  as  King  in  his  Church.**     This  docuraent,  em- 
łjodying  the  protest  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  the  clvil  power,  was  signed  by 
no  fewer  than  203  members  of  Assembly.     When  the 
moderator  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  protest,  hc 
retired,  followed  by  a  laige  majority  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  members  of  the  court;  and  the  procession, 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  mihistera,  elders,  and  others 
who  adhered  to  their  principles,  moved  in  solemn  si- 
lence  to  Tanfield  IlaU,  a  large  building  situated  at  the 
northem  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Water  of  Leith.     Uere  was  constituted  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which,  while  renouncing  the  ben- 
efits  of  an  Establishment,  continues  to  adherc  to  the 
staudards  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  diacipUne,  wor- 
ship,  aud  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Dr. 
Chalmers  was  chosen  as  their  first  moderator,  and  the 
ordinary  business  was  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
usual  fomis.     On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  May,  the  minis- 
ter) and  profesflors,  to  the  number  of  474,  solemnly  sub- 
scnbcd  the  Deed  of  Deroission,  formally  renouncing  all 
claim  to  the  benefices  which  they  had  held  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be  va- 
caut,  and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such. 
Thus,  by  a  regular  legal  instrument,  the  ministers  com- 
pleted  their  separation  from  the  Establishment;  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  assumed  the  position  of  a 
dlstinct  ecclesiastical  denomination,  holding  the  samo 
doctrines,  maintaining  the  same  ecclesiastical  fmme- 
work,  and  obserying  the  same  forms  of  worship  aa  had 
been  received  and  obserred  in  the  National  Church.   In 
fact,  they  had  abandoned  nothing  but  the  endowments 
of  the  State,  and  even  these  they  had  abandoned,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
a  Church  Establishment,  but  solely  because  in  their 
Tiew  the  State  had  altered  the  terms  on  which  the 
compact  between  the  Church  and  the  State  had  been 
ońginally  formed. 

The  F^  Church,  strong  in  the  coDTiction  that  ber 

distinctive  principles  were  sound  and  scriptural,  en- 

tered  upon  her  arduous  work  with  an  humble  but  eon- 

fidlng  trust  in  her  great  and  glorious  Head.    In  the 

conrse  of  her  history  she  has  beoome  united  with 

two  other  bodies.     In  1852  the  majority  of  the  Orig- 

inal  Seceders,  with  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 

M*Cne,  father  and  son,  was  so  honorably  connected, 

joined  the  Free  Church;  and  in  1876  a  union  was 

formed  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 

aisting  of  thlrty-six  ministers  and  thirty-six  cong^- 

gations.     The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 

consists  of  730  members,  half  being  ministers  and  half 

^Hng  eltlers,  and  all  appointed  by  the  presbyteńes. 

Each  Presbytery  retums  one  third  of  its  ministers,  and 

*n  equal  number  of  ruling  elders.    The  temporal  affairs 

of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a  body  callcd 

"The  Deacons'  Court."     This  court  is  composed  of  the 

minbter,  the  ruling  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons  cho- 

*^}  Uke  the  elders,  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 

tion.    The  ^iritual  interests  of  each  congregation  are 

attended  to  by  the  kirk-session,  oonsisting  only  of  the 

ninister  and  elders. 


In  preparation  for  the  new  position  in  which  the 
Church  would  be  placed  when  depriyed  of  state  support, 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  madę  arrangements  somc  months  prc- 
viou&  to  the  Assembly  of  18&  for  establishing  associa- 
tions  throughout  the  country  with  the  Tiew  of  collecting 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  With  such  en- 
ergy  and  activity  had  thesc  preparations  been  canied 
forward  that  before  the  day  of  the  Disruption  came  687 
separate  associations  had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So  extensive  and  ardent  was  the  sympathy  felt 
with  the  moYement,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  that 
funds  were  liberally  contributed  from  all  quarters  in 
support  of  the  cause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  her  income  amounted 
to  the  munificent  sum  of  £366,719  lis.  Bd.  Nor  has  the 
source  of  her  supply  afforded  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
being  exhausted  eyen  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-fivc  years. 
On  the  contrary,  she  raised  jCI 0,250,000  in  her  first 
thirty  years,  and  has  now  an  annual  income  of  orer 
£500,000.  The  Sustentation  Fund  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  reached  in  1877  the  gratifying  sum  of 
£172,641  138.  3c/.,  yielding  an  annual  salary  to  nearly 
800  ministers  of  about  £150  each.  The  BuUding  Fund 
for  the  erection  of  chnrcbes  and  manses  amounted  in 
1877  to  £41,179  2s.  (Ąd.  This  year  (1878)  a  Church 
£xtension  scheme  of  £100,000  has  been  entered  upon 
with  spirit.  The  Congregational  Fund,  comfMsed  of 
ordinary  collections  at  the  church -doors  on  Sabbaths, 
and  a  great  part  of  which  goes  to  supplement  the  min- 
isters' stipends,  is  £94,481  19s.  Od.  The  Fund  for  Mis- 
sions  and  Education  is  £55,896  11«.  There  are  yańous 
other  objects  connected  >vith  the  Free  Chnrch  which  tt 
is  unneoessary  to  detail,  but  the  suro  total  of  the  contri- 
butious  for  the  last  year  was  £565,195 10«.  4</.,  an  amount 
which  plainly  indicates  thnt  its  friends  and  supporters 
are  still  animated  with  an  intense  and  undiminished  at- 
tachment  to  the  principles  on  which  this  peculiar  sec- 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  is  based.  Upwards  of  800 
churchcs  havc  been  reared  by  the  liberality  of  her  peo- 
ple,  who  are  calciilated  to  amount  to  somewhere  about 
1 ,000,000.  To  the  large  majori  ty  of  the  churches,  manses, 
or  parsonage-houses,  have  also  been  added.  The  Free 
Church  has  cstablished  a  dirinity  school  in  Edinburgh, 
called  the  New  College,  which  was  oompleted  at  a  cost 
approaching  £40,(X)0,  is  proyided  with  a  morę  complete 
staiT  of  professors  than  any  similar  institution  in  Scot- 
land, and  with  morę  effectual  means  of  training  an  edu- 
cated  ministr}*  than  is  to  be  fuund  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Fiee  Church  has  also  built  a  diyinity 
hall  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  tbird  in  Glasgow.  The  number 
of  theological  students  in  attendance  on  these  coUeges 
amounts  in  1878  to  230. 

In  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  a  fund  was  in- 
stituted  in  1848  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers,  which 
already  exceeds  £39,000.  In  addition  to  the  home  min- 
istry,  which  in  1878  numbered  1059,  there  are  nearly  300 
settled  ministers  belonging  to  this  Church  in  the  differ- 
ent  departments  of  the  colonial  Held. 

The  Widwcs^  and  Orpharu'  Fund*  are  chiefly  madę 
up  of  yearly  contributions  (compulsory)  from  each  min- 
ister of  £5  to  the  Widows'  and  £2  to  the  Orphans'  fund. 
At  presęnt  the  fund  giyes  an  annuity  of  £42  to  each 
widów  and  £15  to  each  child  under  eighteen.  Larger 
sums  are  giyen  to  the  children  when  their  mother  is 
dead.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  two  schemes  is  up- 
wards of  £224,000.  There  is  a  society  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  clergy,  not  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, designed  to  aid  ministers  in  the  education  of  their 
families.  In  1876  it  paid  £1758  in  125  grants,  from  £10 
to  £18  each. 

The  Home  Mution  and  Church  Extension  Scheme. — 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  stations  supplied  by  preachers  or 
catechists  in  thinly  peopled  districts ;  also  to  foster  niis- 
sions  in  mining  and  manufacturing  localities,  and  other 
populous  ploces,  and  form  them  into  regular  charges ; 
to  aid  such  charges  uutil  they  are  taken  on  the  equal 
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diTidend  pUŁform;  to  maintain  lay  evangelista,  and 
send  out  minUterial  evangellBt8  from  time  to  time ;  and 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  students  and  others  as 
missionariea  in  necessitous  distiicts  ia  large  towns.  To 
enoouri^e  ministers  of  experience  to  uudertake  mission 
congregations  in  populous  places,  grants  of  £200  a  year 
are  given  for  a  limited  time;  the  grant  diminiahing 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  till  it  is  extinguished.  In 
other  cases  the  grants  are  smaller.  The  income  of  the 
fund,  dcrived  from  a  cburch-door  coUection  thrice  in 
two  years,  donations,  legacies,  etc,  is  between  £9000 
and  £10,000  a  year.  This  year  a  special  Churcb  £x- 
tension  Fund,  amounting  to  £100,000,  is  being  raised, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  bas  been  contribated  in  a  few 
months. 

Iligkland  Miidnn. — This  is  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme,  managed  by  a  separate  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  districts  of  the  country  where  Gaelic 
is  spoken.  It  bas  a  coUection  every  seoond  year.  Its 
average  revenue  is  about  £3000. 

Church  and  Manse  Huildu^  FuneL — This  is  intended 
to  help  congregations  in  their  building  operations.  At 
first  it  was  very  large,  Dr.  Guthrie  having  raised  for  a 
General  Manse  Fund  alone  about  £100,000,  but  of  late 
years  its  income  bas  been  only  about  £1600.  A  special 
Building  Fund  is  coutemplated  for  new  cbarges. 

EducaŁion  Scheme, — ^Till  recently  a  large  proportion 
of  the  congregations  had  day-schools,  for  wbich  grants 
were  given.  Most  of  these  are  no  w  absorbed  in  the  na- 
tional  scheme  of  educat iun.  There  are  still  somc  schooU 
receiving  grants;  but  the  chief  remaining  part  of  the 
scheme  is  the  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two — 
at  Edinburgb  and  Glasgow.  The  instructors  receive  a 
salary  from  a  generał  fund,  which  is  raised  by  monthly 
contributions  in  all  the  congregations,  and  which  is  di- 
yided  at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  a  certain  scalę, 
proportioned  to  the  ąualifications  of  the  respectire  teacb- 
ers.  The  number  of  normal  students,  małe  and  female, 
for  1876-77  was  494. 

College  Scheme.— This  prorides  for  the  supportof  the 
three  theological  institutions,  partly  by  interest  of  en- 
dowments  and  partly  byan  aunual  coUection  atchurch- 
door,  donations,  legacies,  etc  For  1876-77  the  rerenue 
was  a  total  of  £8995.  There  are  large  Bursary  and 
Scbolarsbip  Funds  for  the  encouragement  of  students, 
from  £10  to  £100  annually. 

CorUinerUcd  Scheme, — For  aiding  stations,  societies, 
and  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europę.  Bevenue 
about  £4000. 

Colonial  Scheme, — For  sending  out  ministers  to  the 
colonies  and  aiding  oolonial  churches,  especiaUy  in  their 
earlier  stages.     Hevenue  about  £4000. 

The  Foreign  Mimoru  Scheme, — The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Duff,  the  first  missionary  to  the  beathen  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  went  to  Calcutta  in  1829,  antl 
founded  the  India  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  previous  yetn  Dr.  Wilson  went  to  Bombay,  and 
later,  the  Kev.  John  Anderson  to  Madras.  In  1843  all 
the  missionaries  in  India  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  old  localities  were  continued.  The  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Free  Church  embrace  India,  Africa,  Syr- 
ia, and  New  Hebrides.  In  India,  there  are  6  principal 
and  12  branch  stations  in  Bengal;  8  principal  and  10 
branch  stations  in  Western  India;  2  principal  and  8 
branch  stations  in  Central  India ;  and  1  principal  and  7 
branch  stations  iu  Southern  India.  In  South  Africa 
there  are  6  principal  and  31  branch  stations  in  Kaffra- 
ria;  2  principal  aud  2  branch  stations  in  Natal;  and  1 
principal  station  at  Liringstonia.  In  New  Hebńdc«, 
where  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  (who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1876)  had  their  field,  are  4  stations,  on 
three  islands;  and  in  Syria,  the  headąuarters  are  at 
Shweir,  about  twenty  miles  from  Beyrfit.  In  all,  the 
Free  Church  missions  embrace  107  stations,  88  European 
missionaries,  8  European  medical  missionaries,  21  Eu- 
ropean teachers,  19  European  artisans,  15  native  mis- 
sionaries, 327  Christian  teachers,  and  Christian  laborers 


of  various  sorts.  In  the  native  churches  are  8350 
municants,  and  about  3000  baptized  adherenta.  The 
number  of  institutions  and  schools  is  228,  and  the  total 
number  of  scholars  is  13,109.  In  the  principal  Indian 
stations  many  of  the  pupils  are  undergraduates  of  tbe 
unirersities.  The  revenue  of  this  scheme  for  1876-77 
was  £51,217. 

Misiion  to  Jewt. — This  mission  was  begnn  in  1839. 
and  in  1843  it  was  continued  by  the  Free  Church,  all 
the  missionaries  having  adhered.  At  present  it  bas 
stations  at— (1)  Amsterdam,  (2)  Prague,  (3)  Pesth,  (4) 
Breslau,  (5)  Constantinople.  The  Pestli  mission  has 
been  especiaUy  blessed.  The  amount  raised  for  tbe 
scheme  in  1876-77  was  £13,468. 

The  foUowiug  is  a  summary  of  tbe  contributions  of 
the  Free  Church  for  1876-77 : 

Sueteii tation  ftind £170,a» 

Liical  bnUdiujfs  fiind 86,291 

Consregntioiial  fund 178,290 

HisMons  aud  edncation 1M,3SS 

Mlscellaneous fe^079 

Total £665,lW 

In  all  its  operations,  indeed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  Free  Church  exhibits  a  vitality  and  energetic  pover 
which  have  gained  fur  it  a  high  place  among  Christian 
churches.    See  Scotland,  Churchks  in. 

4.  Keformkd  Presbytkrian  Church  of  Scotland. 
— ^This  is  the  only  Church  which  dairos  to  be  l^ti- 
matelv  descended  from  the  Covenanted  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land  in  ber  period  of  greatest  purity,  that  of  the  Second 
Reformation.    It  was  that  memorable  period  of  Scotdsh 
history  between  1638  and  1650  which  formed  the  lera  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  of  the  reyolntion  which  dethroned  the  first 
Charles  and  amortod  thn^e  principles  of  civil  and  rdig- 
ious  Uberty  which  all  enlightened  Christiana  and  states- 
men  are  now  ready  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  and 
to  admire.  For  their  strict  adherence  to  these  principles 
Cameron,  Cnr^^^iU,  and  Renwick  shed  their  blood,  and  to 
these  principles  the  Keformed  Presbyterian  Church  glo- 
ried  in  avoM'tng  ber  attachment,     As  bas  already  been 
notioed  in  the  article  Coyenanters,  on  the  day  aftertbe 
execution  of  Charles  I  was  known  at  Edinbuigh,  his 
son,  Charles  II,  was  proclaimed  king  at  tbe  public  cross 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  vrith  this  proriso,  howerer, 
that  '*  before  being  admitted  to  tbe  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  be  shall  give  satiBfaction  to  (bis  kingdom  in  the 
things  that  concem  the  security  of  religion  acconlin^ 
to  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant."    This  condition  or  proriso  was  oonsidered 
as  so  necessary  to  the  maiotenance  of  tbe  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  tbe  grest 
principles  of  ciril  and  religions  liberty,  that  it  was  en- 
acted  both  by  the  Parliament  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly.   The  document  issued  by  the  latter  body  exhibit9, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  their  design  in  insisting  upon 
the  subscription  by  the  king.    It  is  dated  July  27, 1649, 
and  otmtains  the  foUowing  important  statements:  "Bat 
if  his  msjesty,  or  any  haring  or  pretending  power  and 
commission  from  him,  shall  inrade  this  kingdom  uprni 
pretext  ofestablisbing  him  in  the  exercise  of  bis  royal 
power — as  it  will  be  a  high  provocation  against  God 
to  be  accessory  or  assUting  thereto,  so  it  will  be  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  resist  and  oppose  the  same.     We  knoir 
that  many  are  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  of  God,  and  ig- 
norant and  careless  of  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Gospel,  and  do  so  little  tender  that  which  concems 
his  kingdom  and  the  privUeges  thereof,  and  do  so  much 
doat  upon  absolute  and  arbitrary  govemment  for  gaio- 
ing  their  own  ends,  and  so  much  malign  the  instniments 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  that  they  would  admit  his 
majesty  to  tbe  exercise  of  his  royal  power  upon  anr 
tcrms  what8oever,  though  with  never  so  much  prpjudice 
to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
would  think  it  ąuarrel  enough  to  make  war  upon  all 
those  who  for  conscience'  sake  cannot  condesoend  there- 
to.    But  we  desire  all  those  who  fear  the  Lord,  sod 
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mind  to  keep  th«ir  Ck>veiiant,  impartially  to  conńder 
Łhese  things  which  foUow : 

**  1.  That  as  ma^istrates  and  their  power  is  ordained  of 
Ood,  so  are  they  Tn  the  esercise  thcreof  uuŁ  to  walk  ao 
cordiug  lu  their  owti  will,  but  accordiug  to  the  Inw  of 
eqaity  and  ri«;hteuiisuee«,  as  beiug  the  ministen  of  God 
fur  the  safety  of  his  peuple ;  therefore  a  bonndless  nud  nu- 
limłted  power  is  to  be  ackuowledged  in  do  kiug  or  ma^- 
i^trate :  neither  is  our  king  to  be  admitted  lo  the  ezercłce 
of  his  power  as  loDg  as  he  refUses  to  walk  iu  tlie  adniiu- 
istratiou  of  the  same  accordiug  to  thls  rule  aud  the  es- 
tablished  lawa  of  the  klDgdom,  that-bis  subjects  niay  live 
iinder  him  a  qnłet  aud  peaceable  life  iu  all  godlluess  aud 
honeetT. 

**!2.  There  is  ooe  matanl  obligation  and  stlpubuion  be- 
twixt  tbe  king  and  his  people ;  as  both  of  tbera  are  tted 
to  God,  so  each  of  them  is  tiod  one  to  another  for  the 
performance  of  mutnal  aud  reciprocal  dutłes.  According 
lo  this,  it  is  statute  aud  ordained  iu  the  eighth  net  of  flr^t 
Parliameut  of  James  VI,  'That  all  king?,  princes,  or  mng- 
istrates  whatsoever,  holding  their  place,  which  łtercafier 
sball  hapt)eu  in  any  time  to  relgu  aud  bear  rnle  over  tbis 
realm,  at  the  time  of  their  coronatiou  nud  receipt  of 
their  priucely  authority,  make  their  fuithful  promise  by 
oatb,  m  the  pre^ence  of  the  Eterual  God,  that  duriu<;  the 
whoJe  cooree  of  their  live8  they  shall  senrethe  same  Eter- 
ual Qod  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  accordiuK  as  he 
hath  reqnired  in  his  most  holy  Word,  contaiucd^iu  the 
Old  and  New  Teataments ;  and,  nccordiuc;  to  the  same 
Word,  shall  maiutniu  the  trne  religion  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  preaching  of  his  most  holy  Word,  and  due  and  right 
minUtration  of  his  sacraroent49  now  received  and  preacncd 
within  this  rcalm ;  and  shall  aboUsh  all  false  religion  cou- 
trary  to  the  same;  aud  shall  rule  the  people  conimlttcd 
to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  aud  the  command  of 
God  reyealed  in  his  Word,  aud  according  to  the  laudable 
lawa  aud  constitutions  received  within  tbis  realm :  and 
shall  procare  to  the  ntmost  of  their  power  to  the  Kirk  of 
Gud,  and  the  whole  Christian  people,  trne  and  perfect 
peace  in  all  time  comiug,  and  thns  justice  and  equity  be 
kept  to  all  crentures  witnouŁ  ezceptlon :'  which  oatb  wns 
eworn  fłrst  l>y  kiug  James  VI,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Charles  at  his  coronation,  and  is  iuserted  in  onr  National 
C«>venaut,  which  was  npprored  by  the  king  who  lately 
reigued.  As  loug,  therefv>re,  as  -his  mąjesty  who  now 
reigna  refn^es  to  nenrkcn  to  the  Jast  and  necessary  dc- 
sirc»  of  State  nnd  Kirk  proponnded  to  his  majesty  fur  the 
secnrity  of  religion  aua  safety  of  his  people.  and  to  en- 
ga{;e  and  to  oblige  himself  for  ihe  performance  of  his  duty 
to  his  people,  itis  consonant  to  Scriutare  and  reason,  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  snonld  refase  to  admit 
him  to  the  exercis«  of  his  government  nntil  he  giire  satis- 
faction  in  these  things. 

**3.  In  the  Leagne  and  CoTenant  which  hnth  been  so 
Bolemnly  sworn  and  reuewed  by  thi-  kingdom,  the  daty 
of  defendiiig  and  preserring  the  kiL"*2)  majesty,  person, 
and  untbority,  is  jolned  wito,  nnd  stioordinAte  nnto,  the 
daty  of  preserYing  and  defending  the  true  religion  nnd 
liberties  of  the  kin^doms;  and  therefore  his  majes^ty, 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  Jiist  nnd  necest>ary  pnblic 
desires  couceruing  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
domSfit  were  n  manifee^t  breach  of  CovenAnt,  and  prcf<;r- 
ring  nf  tbe  king's  iuteresŁ  to  the  intere»t  of  Jesns  Christ, 
tobring  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  powers,  which  he, 
walking  in  a  contrary  wny,  nnd  beiug  compassed  abont 
with  maiignant  connse1s,cauuot  but  eroploy  to  the  preju- 
dice  aud  ruin  of  both.'* 

The  stipulation  was  madę  known  to  Charles  wbile 
he  was  still  in  Holland,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  residing,  but  he  refuaed  to  accede  to  it  The  fol- 
lowing  year  (1650)  he  set  sail  for  Scotland,  and  before 
landing  on  its  shores  he  oonsented  to  subacribe  the  Cov- 
enant,  and  the  test  was  accordingly  administcred  to  him 
wIth  all  due  solemnity.  On  the  foliowing  August  he 
repeated  an  engagement  to  snpport  the  Covenant.  Yet 
the  uDprinctpled  monarch  was  all  the  while  derising 
schemes  for  the  subrersion  not  oniy  of  Presbyterian- 
iaro,  but  even  of  Protcstantism  in  Scotland.  Again, 
when  crowned  at  Scone  on  Jan.  1,  1651,  Charles  not 
only  took  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  but,  the  National  Covennnt  and 
the  Solemn  Leagne  and  Corenant  having  been  pro- 
duce<i  and  read,  the  king  solemnly  swore  them.  The 
impońng  ceremoniał,  howerer,  was  only  designed,  on 
the  part  of  tbe  pro6igatc  Charles,  to  deccive  his  Scot- 
tish  sttbjecta.  Nor  did  the  calamities  in  which  he  was 
subseąuently  tiivoIyed — his  dethronement  and  exile  for 
8everal  years  in  France — produce  any  farorable  change 
upon  his  character.  No  sooner  was  be  restored  to  his 
throne  in  1660,  than  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  orerturn 
the  whole  work  of  leformation,  both  civil  and  ccdesi- 


astłcal,  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  The 
first  step  towards  tbe  execution  of  this  project  was  tbe 
paasing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  whereby  the  king  was 
constituted  supremę  judge  in  all  roatters  ciril  and  ec~ 
clesiasticaL  To  this  was  afterwards  added  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  deny  tbe 
supremacy  of  the  8ovcreign  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  crowning  deed  of  treachery,  however,  which 
Charles  perpetrated,  was  bis  prevaUing  upon  his  Scot- 
tisb  counsellors  to  pass  tbe  Act  Kesciasory,  by  which  oU 
the  steps  taken  from  1688  to  1650  for  tbe  reformation 
of  religion  were  prouounced  rebellious  and  treasonable; 
the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Corenant  were  condemned  aa  imlawful  oaths;  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1638  was  denounced  as  an  illegal  and 
seditious  meeting;  and  the  right  goyemment  of  the 
Church  was  alleged  to  be  the  inherent  prerogattve  of 
the  crown.  The  result  of  these  acta  was,  that  the  od- 
yances  which  the  Church  and  the  country  had  madę 
during  the  period  of  tbe  Second  Reformation  were  com- 
pletely  neutrolized,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
subjected  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  most  cruel 
peirsecution  and  oppressioti.  With  such  flagrant  and 
repeated  yiolations  of  the  solemn  compact  iuto  which 
Charles  had  entered  with  his  subjects,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  on  high  constitutiunal  grounds,  thia 
body  of  the  Covenanters,  headed  by  Cameron,  Corgill, 
and  others,  should  haye  regarded  the  treacherous  soy- 
ereign  as  hoving  forfeited  all  title  to  their  allegiance. 
They  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  tbe  principlea 
of  the  Keformation,  and  ret  own  the  authority  of  a 
monarch  who  had  trampled  these  principles  under  foot, 
and  that,  too,  in  yiolation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  re- 
peated again  and  again.  The  younger  M'Crie,  in  his 
Sketcket  of  Scołtish  Church  Hittory^  alleges  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Cameron's  party  was,  "  that  the 
king,  by  assuming  an  Erastian  power  oyer  the  Church, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  ciyil  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects — a  principle  which  had  nercr  been  known  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  before.*'  Such  a  yiew  of  tbe  mat- 
ter,  however,  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Cameronians.  It 
was  not  because  Charles  had  usurped  an  Erastian  au- 
thority oyer  the  Church  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  renounce  their  allegiance,  but  because  he  had  broken 
the  solemn  vows  modę  at  his  coronation.  On  that  oc- 
casion  he  had  entered,  as  they  held,  into  o  deliberate 
compact  with  his  subjects,  and  yet^  in  the  face  of  all  his 
yows,  he  had  openly,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  manner, 
broken  that  compact,  thus  setting  his  subjects  free  from 
all  obligation  to  own  him  as  king.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  alleges,  that  "in- 
fidelity  or  difference  in  religion  doth  not  make  yoid  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legał  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him ;"  but  tliis  remark  does 
not  meet  the  case  as  between  Charles  and  the  Came- 
ronian  party.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  not  be- 
cause the  soyereign  was  an  infidel,  or  dtfTered  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  solely  and  exclusiyely  because 
he  had  broken  a  civil  compact  entered  into  between  him 
and  his  Scottisb  subjects  on  receiring  the  crown,  and 
confirmetl  by  a  solemn  religious  row^.  By  his  own  de- 
liberate deeds  the  traitorous  monarch  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  rule  before  they  had  renounced  their  obligatioa 
to  obcy.  Such  were  the  simple  grounds  on  which  Cam- 
eron, Cargill,  Kenwick,  and  their  followers  considered 
themselves  justitied  in  disowning  the  authority  of  tho 
king,  and  bearing  arms  againsŁ  him  as  a  usurper  of  the 
throne  and  a  traitor  to  the  country. 

This  earnest  and  intrepid  band  of  Coyenanters  brought 
down  upon  themselyes,  by  the  fearless  ayowal  of  their 
principles,  the  special  yengeance  of  the  ruling  powera. 
One  after  another  their  leadera  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  thus  the  people  who  held  Cameronian  principles 
found  themselyes  depriyed  of  religious  instnictori*,  and 
wandering  as  *'  sbeep  without  a  shepherd.'*  In  these 
circumstances  they  resolyed  to  form  themselyes  into  a 
ututed  body,  conaistiog  of  socitities  for  worship  and  mu- 
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tual  edification,  wbich  were  formed  in  thoee  dUtricto 
where  the  numbers  warranted  such  a  step.  To  preserye 
order  aod  uniformity,  the  smaller  societies  appointed 
depuŁies  to  attend  a  generał  meeting,  in  whtch  waa 
yested  the  power  of  making  arrangements  for  the  regu- 
lation  of  the  whole  body.  The  first  meeting  of  tbese 
united  societiea  was  held  on  Dec.  15,  1681,  at  Logan 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Lesroahagow,  I^anarksbire,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  draw  up  a  public  testimony  against 
the  erroTs  and  defections  of  the  times.  The  name  which 
this  body  of  Coyenanters  took  to  themseWes  was  that 
of  the  "  Persecuted  Remnant,"  whtle  the  societies  which 
they  had  formed  for  religious  improvement  Icd  tbem  to 
be  designated  the  "  Society  People."  **  They  had  taken 
up  no  new  principles^^as  Dr.  Hetherington  well  remarks: 
*'the  utmost  that  they  can  be  justly  cbarged  with  is, 
merely  that  they  had  foUowed  up  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Coyenanted  Church  of  Scotland 
to  an  extreme  point,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
Presbyterians  recoiled;  and  that  in  doing  so  they  had 
nsed  language  capable  of  being  iuterpreted  to  mean 
morę  than  they  themselyes  intended.  Thełr  honest}' 
of  heart,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  principle 
cannot  be  denied — and  these  are  noble  ąualities;  and  if 
they  did  expre88  their  sentimenta  in  strong  and  un- 
gaarded  language,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
they  did  so  in  the  midst  of  iicrce  and  remorseless  perse- 
cution,  ill  adapted  to  make  men  nicely  cautious  in  ihe 
selection  of  balanced  terms  wherein  to  expre88  their  in- 
dlgnant  detestation  of  that  unchristian  tyranny  which 
was  80  fiercely  8triving  to  destroy  e^ery  yestige  of  both 
ciyil  and  religious  liberty." 

The  tirst  manifestation  of  the  riews  held  by  the  So- 
ciety People  took  place  during  the  dissensions  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  when  a  body  of  the  Covenanters  rcfused  to 
make  a  public  arowal  of  their  allegianoe  to  the  king  in 
their  declaration.  A  rude  outline  of  the  declaration  was 
drawn  up  by  Cargill,  assisted  by  Henry  Hall,of  Haugh- 
head,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Queen8ferry,  and 
the  document,  being  found  on  his  person,  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Queen8ferry  Paper."  It  contained  some 
of  the  chief  points  held  by  the  Society  People ;  but  it 
unfortunately  embodied  in  it  an  avowal  of  dislike  to  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  as  *'liable  to  inconrenience,  and 
apt  to  degenerate  into  tyranny."  Though  the  paper  in 
qne8tion  emanated  from  only  a  few  persons,  and  its  er- 
rors,  therefore,  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  whole  of 
the  strict  Presb3'terian  party,  yet  it  was  quoted  witbout 
resenre  by  their  enemies  as  a  proof  of  disloyal  and  eren 
treasonable  intentions.  To  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  excited  against  them,  the  leaders  of  the  Society 
People  drew  up  deliberately  a  statement  of  their  prin- 
ciples, which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*'  Sanqubar  Declaration."  This  document,  which  care- 
fully  excluded  all  reference  to  a  change  in  the  form  of 
goyemment,  was,  neyertheleas,  classed  by  the  persecu- 
tors  along  with  the  Queensferry  Paper  in  all  their  proc- 
lamations,  as  if  they  had  been  idcntical,  and  madc  an 
excu8e  for  issuing  to  the  arroy  the  most  ruthless  and 
cruel  commands  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  these  bold  declara- 
tions.  Cameron,  Cargill,  and  ten  other  persons  were 
proclaimed  traitors,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  their 
heads.  Nothing  daunted,  Cargill  in  1630  boldly  pro- 
nounced  what  is  known  as  the  Torwood  £xcnmmu- 
nication.  In  a  meeting  held  at  TonK'ood,  in  Stirling- 
sbire,  the  intrepid  Coyenanter,  after  diyine  seryice,  sol- 
emnly  excommunicated  Charles  and  his  chief  support- 
ers,  casting  them  out  of  the  Church,  and  dcliyering 
them  up  to  Satan.  This  bold  act  of  a  Christian  bero 
roused  the  goyemment  to  greater  fur>',  and  a  series  of 
ciyil  and  militar^'  execution8  followed,  down  to  the 
Reyolution  in  1688. 

In  the  persecutions  of  this  eyentful  period,  the  Society 
People  had  been  snbjectcd  to  painful  discouragement  by 
the  loss  of  their  able  and  deyoted  leaders.  Cameron 
and  Cargill,  and  many  others,  had  sealed  their  testimo- 


ny with  their  blood,  bat  in  this  time  of  sore  trial  Prori- 
dence  gracioualy  raised  up  one  admirably  calcolated  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  Christ*^  cause  in 
days  of  bloody  persecution.  The  indiyidual  to  wfaora 
we  refer  was  Mr.  James  Renwick,  who,  haying  himself 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  resolyed 
from  that  moment  to  engage  with  his  whole  aoul  in  the 
good  cause.  Haying  studied  for  the  ministn"  in  Hol- 
land, and  receiyed  ortliuation,  he  retumed  to  bis  natiyc 
land  that  hc  might  share  with  bis  persecuted  brethren 
in  their  trials,  and  preach  among  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  Often,  accordingly,  were  tbc  Society 
People  encouraged  amid  their. seyere  bardsbipe  by  bis 
faithful  instructions.  Danger  and  persecution  eyer}*- 
where  awaited  him,  but  he  was  ready  to  endure  hanl- 
ness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1683,  at  tlie 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  be  died  on  the  scaffuld  with 
a  heroism  and  unflinching  fortitude  worthy  of  the  last 
of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  deyoted  attachmcnt  to  tbe  work  of  Coye- 
nanted Keformation  in  Scotland. 

The  deeper  the  darkness,  the  nearer  the  dawn.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  II  in  1685,  bis  brother  James  ascended 
tbe  throne.  At  beart  a  biguted  adherent  of  the  Church 
of  Romę,  he  songht  to  restore  popery  to  the  ascendant 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  making  the  atteropt, 
howeyer,  hc  rushed  upon  bis  own  ruin.  He  fell  a  yictim 
to  bis  own  infatuated  policy.  After  bearing  for  a  time 
with  his  tyranny,  an  indignant  people  rosę  as  one  maii, 
and  hurkd  bira  fiom  bis  throne,  subetituting  in  bis 
place  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange^ 
who,  in  the  Reyolution  of  1688,restorcd  ciyil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  to  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  eyer  before  been  enjoyed. 

The  arriyal  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  was 
hailed  by  all  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  as  an 
eyeut  likely  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  their  dis- 
tracted  country.    Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  History  o/Ettp' 
land,  indeed,  strangely  accuses  the  Society  People  of 
eagemess  to  disown  William.     So  far  is  this  charge 
from  being  well  founded,  that  they  were  Ihe  first  to 
own  and  bail  him  as  their  deliyerer.   Thus  in  the  **  Me- 
moriał of  Grieyances"  issueii  by  tbe  societies,  they  de- 
clare,  "  We  haye  giyen  as  good  eyidence  of  our  being 
willing  to  be  subject  to  king  William  as  we  gaye  before 
of  our  being  unwilling  to  be  slayes  to  king  James. 
Upon  the  first  report  of  the  prince  of  Orange*s  expedi- 
tion,  we  owned  his  ąuarrel,  eyen  while  the  prclatic  fac- 
tion  were  in  arms  to  oppose  bis  coming.     In  all  our 
meetings  we  prayed  openly  for  the  succesa  of  hut  arms 
when  in  all  the  churches  prayers  were  madę  for  bis 
ruin;  nay,  when,  eyen  in  the  indulged  meetings,  prayers 
were  offered  for  tbe  popisb  tjTant  wbom  we  prayed 
against,  and  the  prince  came  to  oppose.     W^e  also  uso- 
ciated  ourselyes,  early  binding  ourselyes  to  promote  his 
interest,  and  were  the  first  who  openly  armed  and  de- 
clared  our  desire  to  join  with  him."     But  while  tbe 
Society  People  welcomed  William  as  an  expected  de- 
liyerer, they  openly  dissenteil  from  the  Reyolution  set- 
tlement  as  defectiye  in  yarious  pointa.     In  parttcular, 
the  Coyenant,  so  far  from  being  adopted  either  in  tbe 
letter  or  in  the  spirit  by  the  State,  was  not  eyen  oirned 
by  the  Church ;  and  the  monarch  took  oatbs  in  expres 
contradiction  to  it.     Presbyterianism,  so  far  fmm  bein;^ 
established  in  all  his  majeBty'8  domuiions,  was  only 
established  in  Scotland,  and  that  under  Erastian  con- 
ditions,  while  prelacy  was  established  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  king  bimself  became  an  Eptscopalian. 
Tbc  establishment  of  these  different  forma  of  Chnrch 
goyemment  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
was  effected  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king  and  Par- 
liament,  eyen  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  was 
pcrmitted  to  meet;  and  thus  the  principle  of  tbe  royal 
supremacy  oyer  the  Church  continued  to  be  asserted, 
and  was  eyen  incorporated  with  the  Reyolution  settle- 
ment.     The  principal  objections,  then,  whtch  the  Soci- 
ety People  alleged  against  tbe  Reyolution  settlemeat 
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weie,  (1)  that  as  U  leffc  tbe  Acts  Rescisaory  in  fuU  force,  | 
it  canceUed  the  attainmenU  of  the  Second  Keformation, 
together  with  the  Corenanta;  and  (2)  that  the  civil 
nilers  usurped  an  authority  over  the  Cburch  which 
viitually  destroyed  ber  spiritaal  independence,  and  was 
at  yariance  with  tbe  aole  beadship  of  the  Hedeemer 
himself. 

The  defects  of  tbe  Revolution  settlement  were  due 
partly  to  William'8  Erastiao  policy,  and  bis  desire  to  le- 
tain  tbe  prelatic  dergy  witbin  the  £stablished  Cburch 
of  Sootbuid,  but  partly  also  to  the  temporizing  policy 
of  the  Cburch  itaelf.  "  Thongh  the  acts  of  Parliament," 
as  Dr.  Hetherington  justly  renwks,  **  madę  no  mention 
of  tbe  Second  Reformation  and  tbe  National  Corenants, 
it«wa8  tbe  direct  duty  of  tbe  Cburch  to  have  dedared 
her  adherence  to  both ;  and  thougb  the  State  bad  still 
refused  to  recognise  tbem,  the  Cburch  would,  by  tbis 
avowal,  bave  at  least  escaped  from  being  justly  ezposed 
to  the  charge  of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  ber 
own  aacred  Coyenants.  In  tbe  same  spirit  of  compro- 
misę,  the  Cburch  showed  herself  but  too  ready  to  com- 
ply  with  tbe  king's  pemicious  poUcy  of  induding  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  prelatic  dergy  witbin  tbe  Na- 
tional Cburch.  Tbls  was  begun  by  tbe  first  General 
Asaerobly,  and  contimied  for  sereral  sucoeeding  years, 
though  not  to  the  fuli  extent  wished  by  William,  till 
a  very  considerable  number  of  those  men  wbose  bands 
had  been  deeply  dyed  in  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  peraecution 
were  feceived  into  the  bosom  of  that  Cburch  which 
tbey  had  so  long  striyen  utterly  to  destroy.  It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  such  men  could  tieoome  tme 
Presbyterians;  and  the  yery  alacrity  with  which  many 
of  them  subscribed  tbe  Confession  of  Faith  only  proyed 
the  morę  dearly  that  they  were  yoid  of  either  faith  or 
honor.  Tbeir  adroission  into  tbe  Presbyterian  Cburch 
of  Scotland  was  tbe  most  fatal  eyent  which  eyer  oc- 
curred  in  tbe  strange,  eyentful  bistory  of  that  Cburch." 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tbe  Society  People  could 
approye  of  tbe  conduct  either  of  tbe  king  or  of  the 
Cburch  in  the  matter  of  tbe  Reyolution  settlement. 
They  oocupied,  accordingly,  an  attitude  of  firm  and  de- 
cided  protest  against  the  principlcs  ayowed  by  William 
and  acted  on  by  tbe  Cburch ;  and  they  maintained  that 
there  had  been  a  decided  departure  on  tbe  part  of  both 
tbe  one  and  tbe  other  from  the  prindples  of  the  Second 
Reformation  and  tbe  obligations  of  the  Coyenants 

Holding  such  yiews,  it  was  impossible  for  tbe  Society 
People  to  incorporate  themselyes  with  the  Establisbed 
Cburch  of  Scotland.  They  were  oompelled,  therefore,  to 
occupy  a  separate  positioii  as  Dissenters  from  a  Cburch 
wbose  constitution  was  radically  yitiated,  and  as  protest- 
ers  against  a  professedly  national  goyemment  which 
had  yiolated  the  most  solemn  national  obligations. 
Three  Cameronian  ministers,  it  is  tnie— Messrs.  Shields, 
Łdnning,  and  Boyd — applied  for  admission  into  tbe  Na- 
tional Cburch  for  themselyes  and  tbeir  people,  on  con- 
dition  that  tbey  migbt  acknowledge  breach  of  Coye- 
nant,  and  purge  out  tbe  ignorant  and  beterodox  and 
scandalous  ministers  wbo  had  taken  part  in  shedding 
ihe  blood  of  tbe  saints.  But  eyery  proposal  of  this  nat- 
urę was  rcjected.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtaiu 
redreas,  they  at  last  submitted,  and  the  people  wbo  had 
adbered  to  them  remalned  in  a  state  of  dissent. 

For  upwards  of  8ixteen  years  after  the  ayowal  of 
tbeir  peculiar  pńnciples,  the  strict  Presbyterians  bad 
remaineii  without  a  stated  ministry,  or  witbont  any 
separate  organization  as  a  Cburch.  In  1681,  boweyer, 
socicties  were  formed  which,  thougb  exercising  no  ec- 
clesiastical  functions,  tended  to  giye  unity  to  the  body, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for 
tbe  maintenance  of  worsbip  and  ordinances,  encourag- 
ing  at  the  same  time  among  the  people  a  deyoted  at^ 
tachroent  to  Reformation  principle&  Ayailing  them- 
selyes of  these  praying  societies  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  tbe  Reyolution,  the  people  waited  patiently  until 
the  Lord  should  send  them  pastora.  At  length,  in  1707, 
tbeir  wisbes  nod  prayeis  were  answered,  the  Rey.  John 


M^illan,  of  Balmaghie,  bayłng  resigned  connection 
with  the  Establisbed  Cburch,  and  joined  himself  to 
tbeir  body.  For  a  few  years  before,  be  bad  been  con- 
tending  witbin  tbe  pale  of  tbe  Cburch  for  tbe  whole  of 
tbe  Coyenanted  Reformation;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  syropathy  from  bis  brethren,  be  was  hastily  and 
irregularly  depoaed.  Haying  joined  the  Society  People, 
be  labored  for  many  yearo  in  the  work  of  the 'ministry 
among' them  with  indefatigable  eamestness  and  zeal, 
maintaining  tbe  prindples  of  the  Second  Reformation 
till  bis  dying  day. 

Soon  after  the  secession  of  Mr.  SPMillan  from  the 
Establisbed  Cburch,  be  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  M'Neil, 
a  licentiate,  who,  haying  adopted  Cameronian  yiews, 
bad  also  seceded.  These  two  faitbful  and  zealous  ser- 
yants  of  Christ  trayeraed  tbe  country,  preaching  eyery- 
where,  and  encouraging  tbe  adherenta  of  the  Covenant. 
In  1712  the  Coyenants  were  renewed  at  Aucbcnsaugli. 
Amid  many  trials  and  peraecutions  the  cause  went  stead- 
ily  forward ;  and  in  1743  Mr.  M^Millan,  who  had  hitherto 
Btood  alone  as  an  ordained  minister,  Mr.  M'Neil  neyer 
haying  l)een  ordained  for  want  of  a  presbyter^',  was 
joined  by  the  Rey.  Thomas  Nairn,  wbo  had  left  tbe  Se- 
cession Cburch  in  consequence  of  hia  haying  embracod 
Cameronian  yiews.  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Braebead  on  Aug.  1, 174d,  when 
a  presbytery  was  for  tbe  first  time  formed  under  the 
name  of  tbe  "Reformed  Presbyter}'." 

One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  newly  oiganized  Cburch 
was  to  despatch  missionańes  to  Ireland,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  tbe  labora  of  these  men,  and  oth- 
ers  who  speedily  followed,  a  fully  organized  and  inde- 
pendent section  of  tbe  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cburch 
was  formed  in  tbe  sister  isle. 

In  Scotland  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  pub- 
lished  in  1741,  and  tbe  Coyenants  were  renewed  in  1745, 
at  Crawford-Jobn,  in  Lanaiksbire ;  but  notwitbstanding 
these  steps,  which  were  so  well  fitted  to  promote  unity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  few  years  only  bad  elapsed 
when  a  diyision  took  place  in  tbe  Reformed  Presbyter}', 
two  of  the  brethren,  Mesars.  Hall  and  Innes,  haying 
separated  from  tbeir  communton  in  consequenoe  of  tbeir 
haying  imbibed  beretical  opinions  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
atonement  The  two  brethren,  after  seceding  from  the 
Presbytery,  formed  themselyes  mto  a  new  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  which  at  length  became  extinct.  Tbe  Re- 
formed  Presbytery,  in  reply  to  tbeir  misrepresentations, 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  treatise  in  defence  of  tbeir 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  erring  brethren,  as  well 
as  in  refutation  of  tbe  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  atone- 
ment. In  1761  a  yer\'  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  tbe  emission  of  a  Testimony  for 
the  whole  of  the  Coyenanted  Reformation  as  attained 
to  and  establisbed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particu- 
larly  between  the  years  1638  and  1649  incliisiye. 

From  this  time  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cburch 
went  steadily  forward,  adbering  to  tbeir  peculiar  prin- 
ciples  with  unflincbing  tenacity;  and  amid  much  ob- 
loquy,  misunderstanding,  and  eyen  misrepresentation, 
from  the  other  religious  denominations  around  them, 
witnessing  boldly,  and  without  compromise,  for  a  Coy- 
enanted Reformation.  Their  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  increased  beyond  tbe  means  of  supplying 
them  with  ministers.  This  was  unhappily  the  case, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  yarious  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  at  length  such  was  the  increase  of  ministers 
connected  with  the  body  that  in  1810  three  presbyter- 
ies  were  formed,  and  in  the  year  following  a  generał 
synod  was  constituted  for  the  superyision  of  these  pres- 
byteries.  Since  tłiat  time  so  rapidly  bas  the  denomina- 
tion  adyanced  in  numbeis  that  in  tlie  year  1859  the 
synod  induded  six  presbyteri^  which  oonsisted  in  all 
of  thirty-&ix  ordained  ministers  and  eight  yacant  con- 
gregations.  Tbe  synod  met  annually  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Glaiigow.  The  Diyinity  Hall  met  dnring  th6 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  tbe  students, 
in  fiye  sessions,  receiyed  the  instructions  of  two  prcH 
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fessors,  one  for  systematic  theology,  and  the  other  for 
Biblical  literaturę  aiid  Chitrch  history. 

In  the  year  1830  the  synod  resoIved  to  commence  tbe 
prosecution  of  niUsionary  operationa.  Their  attention 
was  ńnt  directed  to  the  colonial  field,  particularly  to 
Canada.  Nor  have  the}'  been  unroindful  of  foreign 
missions,  threc  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  syn- 
od being  eroploycd  in  New  Hebrides.  Thcre  bas  also 
been  a  miasionary  laboring  sińce  1846  among  the  Jews 
in  London. 

These  Presby  terians  have  been  sometimes  called  Cani' 
erotdans,  frora  Richard  Cameron ;  but  they  are  otherwise 
called  '•  M^Millans;'  or  "  M^Millanites,"  from  the  name 
of  the  first  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  after  the 
Kevolution.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  tcrras  "  Whigs" 
and  '*  Mountaiu  Men,"  which  are  also  occasionally  ap- 
plicd  to  thera,  they  regard  as  accidental  cpithets.  They 
are  sometimea  also  called  "Corenanters,''from  their  ad- 
herence  to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covcnant  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Their  proper  designation,  however,  or  that  which  they 
themselyes  adopf^  is  that  of  **Reformed  Presbyrerians." 
They  hołd  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  ihc  absolute  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct,  and  to  contain  the  standard  of 
these  both  in  Charch  and  State.  Next  to  this  they 
adopt  the  carly  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Church,  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline,  and  the  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship.  And,  lastly,  they  regard  the  National  Corenant 
of  Scotland  as  a  continuing  obligation.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  documents  publlshed  by  the  body  itself 
iu  explanation  of  their  principles :  namely,  their  Judicial 
A  et  and  Teatimoiiyy  the  5th  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lishcd  at  Glasgow  in  1818;  A  Short  Account  ofthe  Old 
Presbyterian  Diśsenters^  published  by  authority  of  the 
Presby  tery  In  1806 ;  and  an  Explanatum  and  Dffence 
of  tke  Ternu  of  Communion  adopled  by  tke  Rffomted 
Preabyterian  Church,  According  to  the  statisticał  re- 
port madę  at  the  Synod  in  Glasgow,  March  13, 1876,  the 
Church  included  42  cungregations  with  7500  mcm  bers, 
and  its  annual  contributions  were  £14,000.  The  synod 
theu,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  6,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and  such  union  was 
iinally  cousummatcd  in  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
body,*  May  25,  1876. 

The  residuary  Ileformcd  Presbyterian  Church  mus- 
ters  in  1878  eight  ministers  whu  held  back,  and  are 
stlll  contending  about  their  Church  property.  Thus 
the  Oriffinal  Secedem^  popularly  known  as  "  Auld 
Lichts"  (Old  Lights),  are  a  ranre  considerable  body. 
Though  most  of  these  joined  the  Free  Church  (as  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland  free)  in  1852,  they  have  still 
some  thirty  congrcgations  of  poor  but  very  worthy 
people,  who  consider  it  their  mission  to  hołd  up  the 
banner  of  the  Covenants,  and  to  protest  against  the  all 
X'ut  uniyersal  defection  of  their  time  and  country.  At 
the  union  in  1852,  Drs.  Candlish  and  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh,  White,  of  Haddington,  and  the  younger  M'Crie 
(whose  father  had  been  in  furmer  days  the  great  pillar 
of  the  Old-Light  community)  were  added  to  the  Free 
Ciiurch.  The  present  Old  Lighta  are  notably  strict 
buth  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Unlike  the  New  Lights, 
who  ultimately  went  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1847,  they  are  stanch  supporters  of  the  Estab- 
lishment prinoiple,  which  the  Free  Church  also  upholds 
in  theor>'.  It  is  chieOy  the  faithlessness  of  the  latter 
with  respcct  t<»  the  Coycnants  which  prevent«  the  resid- 
uary "Auld  Lichts"  from  joining  the  communion.  See 
Scotland,  Ciilrches  in;  also  Nos.  12  and  13  below. 

5.  Unitkd  Original  Secession  Ciiurch.  —  In 
coromon  with  all  true  ProtesUnts,  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Scceders  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  of  ihe 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  supremę  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  claim  to  be  a  branch 
Ol  the  Keformed  and  Curenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
«nd  adhere  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster  standards 


as  these  were  receired  bv  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
standards  of  uniou  and  uniformity  for  the  cbuFch«s  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  feel  themselyes  boand  by  tbe 
sacred  pledge  giveu  in  the  Solemn  League  and  CoYeoant 
to  adhere  to  them  as  such.    They  thus  take  their  ^rand 
upon  the  principles  of  the  first  and  particularly  of  tbe 
aecond  Reformation,  which  took  plaoe  between  the  year 
1688  and  1650,  and  which  embodied  in  ita  proceedifij^s 
and  settlement  all  the  Talnable  attainmcnts  of  t^e  ńm 
Reformation  and  carried  them  to  a  greater  extent.   They 
own  the  morality  of  public  covenanting,  and  the  conrin- 
ued  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
upon  all  ranks  and  classes  in  these  lands,  and  acknowl- 
edge  the  duty  of  renewing  these  covenants  in  a  bond 
suited  to  the  circumstances.    As  Presby teriansi,  they 
hołd  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  kin|c  aod 
head  of  his  Church,  bas  appointed  a  particular  form  of 
goreniment  to  take  place  therein,  distinct  from  dril 
govemment  and  not  subordinate  to  the  same,  and  that 
Presbyterial  Church  govemment  is  tbe  only  form  laid 
down  and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  hi^ 
Word.    As  they  believe  that  Church  communion  coo- 
sists  in  the  joint  profession  ofthe  truths  and  observance 
of  all  the  ordinauces  which  Christ  bas  appointed  in  bb 
Word,  and  that  the  risible  unity  of  the  Church  lies  in 
the  unity  of  ber  yisible  fellowship,  they  regard  free 
communion  as  an  obviou8  yiolation  of  that  unity,  and 
hołd  i  t  to  be  unscriptural,  and  that  the  practice  eocour- 
ages  persons  to  continue  in  corrupt  comrauniona,  by 
leading  them  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  conscienti(>«ts 
ground  ofdifierence  between  them  and  the  persons  who 
make  no  scruple  of  occasionally  joining  with  them  is 
the  intimacies  of  Church  fellowship.     In  the  worship 
of  God  they  make  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  only,  be> 
lieving  that  they  were  delirered  to  the  Church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  used  as  the  matter  of  public  praise, 
and  they  regard  bymns  of  human  composition  as  un- 
sułtablc  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  tending  to  endan- 
ger  the  purity  both  of  the  worship  and  the  doctiines  of 
the  Church. 

The  Original  Secession  Synod  dates  iLs  rise  frora 
1733,  and  claims  to  represent  the  first  seceders  who  in 
their  testimony  published  in  1737  were  careful  to  make 
it  known  that  they  were  not  dissenters  from  the  Na- 
tional  Church  because  of  ber  civil  establishment,  but 
sećeders  fn)m  a  corrupt  and  prevailing  party  in  her  ju- 
dicatories,  who  carried  on  a  generał  course  of  defection 
from  the  reformed  and  covenanting  principlesi    The 
Original  Secession  Testimony,  published  in  1827,  applies 
the  principles  ofthe  Judicial  Testimony  to  public  evenŁs 
that  had  occurred  up  to  the  datę  of  ita  publicati«>n,  and 
like  it  was  designed  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  sense  of 
the  standards,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceiyed  by  the  Reformed  and  Covenantcd  Church  of 
Scotland.     It  is  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion  in  the  body — that  is,  ofBce-bearers  are  re- 
quired  to  signify  their  approval  of  its  principles,  and 
members  to  accede  to  them,  so  far  as  they  kuow  and 
understand  them. 

The  fynod  bas  from  time  to  time  been  lessened  by 
the  separation  of  brethren.  At  prcaent  it  consists  of  41 
congregations  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland;  of 
these  29  (including  one  in  England)  are  in  connectiim 
with  the  synod  in  Scotland,  and  12  constitutc  the  Sece^ 
sion  Synod  in  Ireland,  in  fuli  communion  wiih  the  Scoc- 
tish  Synod.  The  members  and  adherenta  are  estirosuti 
at  6500.  The  income  of  the  Scottish  Synod  last  year 
amounted  to  about  £5400. 

The  synod  bas  seycral  Home  Mission  stations,  and 
also  a  prosperous  Foreign  Mission  agency  at  Seoni,  m 
India,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rey.  George  An- 
derson, who  is  assisted  by  two  catechista.  There  is  ao 
orphanage  in  connection  with  the  mission,  having  elcvett 
childrcn,  who  are  well  fed,  rlad,  and  educatcd,  and  it  ^ 
expected  that  łhe  numl>er  will  shorrly  be  materially  in- 
creased.   A  school  is  also  carricdjOAf  btring  170  $(;h9lai% 
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and  four  teachers  in  addition  to  the  miańonary,  arid  one 
catechist ;  the  children  are  instructed  in  Eiifcluh,  Urdu, 
and  HiuclL  The  synod  la  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  has 
ample  funda  for  maintaiuing,  another  ordained  mission- 
ary  in  India.  The  synod  supports  a  diyinity  hall,  which 
is  carried  on  nnder  the  sitpeńntendenco  of  the  Rev.  Prof. 
'W.  F.  Aitken,  A.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  James  Spence. 
The  library  in  onnnection  with  the  hall  has  1400  vol- 
umes.  Under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Sturmck 
a  błmonthly  magazine  is  published  having  a  circulation 
of  1200  copies. 

6.  PRESBYTERIAN  Church  IN  Englahd.  —  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  well-defined 
parties — the  Prelatints,  favored  by  the  ąueen,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  reforms  begun  by  king  Edward ;  and 
the  FKsbytcrians,  who  desired  a  simpler  form  of  worship 
and  goremroent,  like  that  set  up  by  Calrin  in  GenevB. 
The  lirst  adherenta  of  this  form  of  Church  gOTemment 
in  England  were  those  Protestanta  who  retumed  from 
Frankfort,  to  which  place  they  had  fled  for  refuge  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary.    There  they  became  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Geneva  platform,  and,  retuming  to  their  na- 
tiye  country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  at  first  met 
in  private  bouaes,  iCnd  afterwards  morę  publicly,  on 
which  occaaions  the  worship  was  oonducted  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Geneva  serrice-book.    These  latter 
irere  called  Nonconformists,  from  their  aver8ion  to  the 
established  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  Puritans,  from 
their  anxiety  for  purity  of  life  and  worship.    At  the 
Cunrocation  in  1562,  the  proposition  to  dispense  with 
all  ceremonies  that  had  not  the  elear  warrant  of  Script- 
ure  was  lost  by  only  one  yote.    Hallam  says  that  the 
Puritan  party  outnumbered  either  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  they  composed  the 
majority  of  Parliament  under  Elizabeth  and  ber  two 
suceessors  {Const,  łiisł,  EngL  eh.  iv,  n.).    See  Puritans. 
They  were  taken  up  at  the  time  with  ąuestions  of  doc- 
tńne  and  disctpline,  and  with  resistance  to  power  ex- 
ercised,  as  they  believed,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
But  they  felt  so  much  the  constraint  of  circumstances, 
that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  deyelopment  of  their 
prindples  in  Church  govemment,  and  certainly  had  no 
thougbt  of  attempting  to  constitute  a  Church  on  the 
principles  which  they  maintained,  resting  satisfied  in 
giving  effect  to  these  principles  by  merę  resistance  in 
particidar  cases  in  which  their  oonsciences  were  ag- 
prriered.     Yet  in  1572  a  presbytery  was  formed  at 
Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  by  roinisters  of  London  and  its 
neighborhood,  separating  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  other  prert>yteries  were  soon  formed,  notwitbstand- 
ing  the  extreme  hostility  of  ()ueen  Elizabeth.    Synods 
were  now  held  occasionally.    The  court,  looking  to  the 
episcopate  as  the  support  of  its  own  supremacy,  strove 
with  all  its  might  to  maintain  it  unweakened,  and  en- 
forced  with  reckless  eoergy  the  bloody  laws  enacted 
against  the  Catholics  on  one  side  and  the  radical  Prot- 
estant sects  on  the  other.    The  king  haying  established 
a  liturgy  calculated  to  set  limits  to  the  arbitrary  fireedom 
of  Puritan  worship,  the  Presbyterians  set  it  down  as  a 
*^  worship  of  Baal"  and  a  quenching  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  disaenaion  threatened  to  take  the  form  <^  ciyil  war, 
for  the  Presbyterians  of  England  united  with  those  of 
Scotland.     On  July  1,  1648,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Parliament  (which  summons  had  been  issued  in 
consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Presbyterian  di- 
yines  against  pielący),  the  Westminster  Assembly  met 
in  Westminster  Abbey.    This  Assembly  was  composed 
of  121  Engitsh  diyinea,  10  lords,  20  coromoners,  with  5 
ministers  and  5  ekłers  representing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    They  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  commoniy 
known  as  the  Westminster  Confession,  a  Form  of  Church 
Goyemmeut,  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  two 
Cateehisms,  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter,  which  were  all 
approyed  by  Parliament  in  1648.    Parliament  then  en- 
acted an  ońlinance  making  Presbyterianism  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  England,  but  without  attaching  any 
pfP^^)Mga  to  nonoonforroity.    A  loud  ery  has  been  raiscd 
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against  the  English  Presbyterians  on  the  alleged  ground 
that,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  their  whole  efforts 
were  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  Church  power. 
*'  Now,  what  was  this  Church  power,"  says  the  younger 
M^Crie,  **  which  the  Presbyterians  were  so  anxious  to 
secure,  and  which  Neal  would  represent  as  *  a  civil  au- 
thority  over  men's  persons  and  properties?'  Will  it  be 
bclieyed  that  it  was  neither  morę  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  keeping  back  scandalous  and  unworthy  per- 
sons from  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s 
Sopper?  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  point  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Parliament;  for  the  Parliament 
had  iusisted  on  haying  the  supremę  power  in  ecdesias- 
tical  matters,  and  had  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  person  were  refused  admission  to  seallng  ordinances 
by  the  Church  oourts,  he  might  appeal  to  Parliament, 
which  might,  by  yirtue  of  its  authority,  oompel  the 
Church  courts  to  receiye  him,  whateyer  his  character 
might  be.  The  Presbyterians,  as  Neal  himself  admits, 
'  were  dissatisfied  with  the  men  in  power,  because  they 
would  not  leaye  the  Church  independent  of  the  State.' 
And  would  Mr.  Neal,  himself  an  Independent,  haye  had 
the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State?  Would  he 
haye  had  the  Presbyterians  tamely  submit  to  see  the 
royal  prerogatires  of  Christ  aasumed  by  a  Parliament, 
ańer  they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  against  wbom,  for  this  yery  reason, 
the  nation  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war?" 

The  ordinance  which  they  had  secured  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1648,  howeyer,  neyer  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion,  for  as  soon  as  Cromwell  and  the  Independenta  rosę 
into  power,  they  showed  an  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance the  latter  had  madę  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  I,  insomuch  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  force  before  those  measurea 
could  be  effected.  London  and  its  neighborhood  were, 
meanwhile,  formetl  into  twelye  presbyteries,  constitut- 
ing  the  Proyincial  Synod  of  London,  which  continued  to 
hołd  regular  half-yearly  roeetings  till  1655,  the  meet- 
ings  of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a  later  datę; 
but  the  whole  Presbyterian  system  was  oyertumed  by 
Cromweirs  Committee  of  Triers,  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  persons  of  different  sects,  who  were  appointed  in 
place  of  the  Assembly  for  the  examining  and  approying 
of  all  persons  elected  or  nominated  to  any  ecclesiastical 
ofiice.  Cromweirs  policy  airoed  at  bringing  all  ecdest- 
astical  matters  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ciyil 
power. 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  II  no  sooner  found  him- 
self firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  proyed  false  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant  which  he  had  swoni  to 
obserye,  restored  prelacy  to  its  former  power,  and  gaye 
up  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  exerted  themselyes  for 
his  return  to  persecution.  The  fruitless  Sayoy  Con- 
ference  (q.  y.)  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew^s  Day, 
Ang.  24, 1662.  Two  thousand  oonscientious  ministers 
who  would  not  consent  to  be  episcopally  re-ordained,  to 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Coromon  Prayer,  or  to  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  were  then  ejected  from 
their  benefices,  and  wandered  forth  to  a  life  of  poyerty. 
Sixty  thousand  of  the  laity  were  imprisoned  or  fined, 
5000  of  whom  died  in  pńson,  and  the  fines,  confiscations, 
and  other  consequent  losses  of  property  amounted  to 
£2,000,000  sterling.    See  Nonconformists. 

After  the  Revolution,  and  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Toleralion  in  1689,  Presbyterianism  reyiyed,  chapels 
sprang  up  in  eyery  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  within 
twenty-fiye  years  the  Presbyterians  numbered  800  con- 
^regations.  They  became  one  of  the  "  three  denomina- 
tions"  who  received  the  recognition  of  the  State  and 
were  permitted  to  petition  the  crown  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  aikl  in  the  business  meetings  of  deputies  from 
these  denomtnations  the  Presbyterians  had  two  repre* 
sentatiycs  for  one  Baptist  and  one  Independent. 

Prosperity,  howevcr,  proved  morę  injurious  than  per- 
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sccution,  and  thera  was  an  abatement  of  zeal  and  spirit- 
uality.  Besides  thi8,  another  cause  operated  disastrous- 
ly.  In  1691  the  Presbyterlans  were  induced  to  enter 
into  Articles  of  Agreement  with  the  Independenta.  As 
a  consequenoe,  Presbyterian  diacipline  began  to  be  re- 
laxed,  the  system  was  not  carried  out,  the  office  of 
niling  elder  was  allowed  to  be  drupped,  the  disuse  of 
Church  sessions  naturally  followcd,  presbyteries  and 
rjrnods  were  giren  np,  the  churches  became  yirtaally 
independent,  and  finally  Arian  and  Socinian  errors  in- 
fected  the  ministers  and  congregalions  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing  estent  that  the  nanne  Presbyterian  became  synony- 
mous  in  England  with  Sociman  or  Unilarian ;  old  en- 
dowments,  legacies  of  Presbyterians,  being  in  many  in- 
stances  enjoyed  by  Unitarians.  Notwithstanding  the 
nuraerous  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship  which  had 
been  crected,  the  organization  of  Presbyterianism  was 
very  imperfectly  kept  up.  The  ^  discipłine"  which  has 
flourishcd  80  well  in  Scotland  under  the  form  of  ^  Kirk 
Session"  nerer  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  £ngland,  nor 
hare  the  English  Presbyterians  ever  possessed  a  com- 
pletely  organized  system  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
General  Aasembly.  Along  with  the  extensive  devia- 
tion  from  sound  doctrine  among  the  EngHsh  Presbyte- 
rians there  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
compulsory  subscription  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
which  the  Toleration  Act  required  from  all^Dissenters. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  yarioiis  parophlets;  and  at 
length,  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  gov- 
emment  passed  an  act  in  1779  by  which  every  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  who  scrupled  to  declare 
and  subscribe  his  assent  to  any  of  the  articles  was  al- 
lowed to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  decla- 
ration  of  Protestant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to 
aimilar  exemptions.  A  subseąuent  statute  renders  qiuil- 
ifying  in  the  case  of  Dissenters  for  the  esercise  of  min- 
isterial  functions  unnecessary,  except  in  obedience  to  a 
legał  reąuisition.  But  aithough  forced  subscription  to 
the  Articles  was  no  longer  required,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, including  the  Presbyterians,  still  retained  their 
own  symbolic  books  which  coincided  in  doctrine  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Up  to  this  time  both  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalistd  were  in  the  habit  of 
requiring  confessions  orfaith  at  ordinattons,  and  on  such 
oocasions  ministers  of  both  denominations  freąuently 
took  part  in  the  religious  service8.  At  the  present  day 
numbers  of  churches  exist  in  England  originally  planted 
on  a  Presbyterian  foundation,  which  are  oniy  Presby- 
terian in  name,  being,  in  fact,  Socinian  in  faith  and 
Independent  in  gorerument  Probably  there  are  not 
less  than  170  such  churches;  but,  protected  by  scts  of 
Parliament  and  decisions  of  the  lord-chauceUors,  they 
remain  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  eudow- 
ments. 

There  existed,  however,  for  some  time  in  England  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  with  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  The  for- 
roer  organized  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body  in 
1836,  but  in  1843  a  portion  of  this  adhered  to  the  Scot- 
tish Established  Church,  while  a  portion,  in  sisterly  al- 
liance  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  prosccuted  its 
Work  in  England  on  the  footing  of  a  Church  with  sepa- 
rate and  independent  jurisdiction.  In  1872  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  English  Presbyterians  finally  di- 
vided— the  one  then  called  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  the  other  United  Pr««6yfertaiw^presented  the 
foUowing  relative  strength : 

Engllth  Pratb. 

Presbyteries 7 

Cburclies 139 

Seitled  ministers 193 

Roli  lig  elders 646 

Commanicnnts 28,960 

MissionnrY  and   beoov- 

olent  collecŁlons £7,30S 

Stlpeods £27,025 

In  1876  the  statistics  presented  at  the  fortieth  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  tbe  English  Presbyterian  Church  showed 


United  Pre>b. 

Tutol. 

6 

106 

00 

660 

17,801 

12 
287 

813 

1,U6 

41,827 

jC7,78l 
£18,487 

£16,089 
£46,012 

that  the  number  of  communicants  was  29,045,  the  tirtsl 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  £98,484,  and  the  amount 
of  stipends  paid  £38,069.  The  income  for  bome  m»' 
sions  had  been  £2133.  Seven  new  fiaids  of  labor  bid 
been  occupied.  The  expenditures  of  the  Foreign  MissioR 
Committee  had  been  £8268  for  the  support  of  12  mi»- 
sionaries  in  Cbina,  besides  3  at  home  fur  rest,  56  natirc 
evangelista,  and  ^  studenta.  On  June  18,  1876,  ihe 
first  Synod  of  The  Pre^yterian  ChunA  of  Eof^md  was 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  United 
Church  then  consisted  of  U  presbyteries,  with  363 
congregations;  50,000  members,  with  a  yearly  income 
of  £160,000.     In  1877  the  Svnod  of  the  Prc»bvterian 
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Church  of  England  comprised  258  congregations,  dis- 
tributed  into  10  presbyteries,  with  a  membership  of 
43,434  communicants.  The  entire  income  of  the  Church 
during  that  year,  both  congregational  and  synoilical,  in- 
clusiye  of  £6210  2s,  from  special  sources,  was  £157,455 
I2s. 

The  schemes  of  the  Chnrch,  plaoed  under  the  charge 
of  standing  committees,  are  as  foliowa : 

1.  Iłome  MissionSj  including  Church  £xtension,  Eyaii< 
gelization,  Temperance. 

2.  Foreiffn  Missions, — Principally  in  China,  when 
there  are  fifteen  European  missionaries  and  forty -niue 
natiye  eyangelists,  and  twenty-aeyen  students  in  train- 
ing.  There  are  sixty-rtye  stations  in  all,  many  of  which 
haye  been  organized  as  churches,  situated  in  the  dis- 
tricts  of  Amoy  and  Swatów,  and  the  island  of  Formosa. 
In  connection  with  these  there  were,  at  the  close  of 
1876, 1974  communicants.  There  is  one  missionary  $ta- 
tion  in  India.  Many  of  the  late  United  Presbyterian 
congregations  maintain  morę  or  less  their  oonnectioo 
meanwhile,  as  was  understood  at  the  union,  with  the 
foreign  missions  of  their  former  Church.  The  oiminit- 
tee  aids  missions  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Spaiit, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Russia. 

3.  Jewish  Mission.  —  The  sphere  of  this  wotIc,  with 
one  missionary,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Meyer,  is  London. 
There  is  a  mission-hall,  with  reading-room.  The  romans 
used  are  domestic  yisitations,  public  meetings  in  tbe 
hall,  prayer  -  meetings,  and  meetings  with  inąuirera. 
Thirty-seyen  Jews,  besides  casual  inąuirers,  were  morę 
or  less  under  regular  instruction  in  1877.  There  were 
three  baptisms. 

4.  Education. — A  theological  scminary  is  maintained 
in  London.  It  has  three  professors :  the  Reys.  Dr.  Lor- 
imer.  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Gibb  (resident). 
A  generous  member  of  the  Church,  R.  Barbour,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  haying  madę  proyision  for  the  endowment 
of  an  additional  chair,  the  Church  is  taking  steps  for 
making  appointment  of  another  professor  tn  1878.  The 
committee  also  takes  charge  of  superintendtng  and  aid- 
ing  a  number  of  schools,  especially  in  rnral  districta 

5.  Sabbath-schoois. — The  committee  repoited  to  the 
Synod  in  1877  348  schools,  5382  teachers,  51,185  scfaol- 
ars  on  the  roli,  of  whom  20,271  are  children  of  parenti-. 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  4510  are  in  senior  classes. 
Much  Christian  work  is  done  among  the  young  by  other 
means. 

6.  Sustentation  Fund, — This  was  a  scheme  in  opera- 
tion,  at  the  datę  of  the  union,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  only — the  United  Presbyterian  Church  aid- 
ing  its  weaker  congregations  by  another  plan.  This 
necessitates  now  some  transitional  and  imperfect  action. 
The  equal  diyidend  for  last  year  to  the  congregations 
on  the  fund  was  £200,  raising  the  minimum  ministeriał 
stipend  to  that  amount,  The  wholc  sum  paid  aa  sala- 
ries  was  £63,214,  of  which  forty  per  cent.  passed  tbrough 
this  fund. 

7.  Publieations, — This  committee  issnes  the  Mesfeng^r 
and  Children^s  Messengery  monthly  periodicals  of  the 
Church,  and  during  the  past  year  has  prepared  a  me- 
moriał yolume  containing  records  of  the  union.  It  eon- 
templates  the  continuance  of  instructiye  manuale  i^i 
which  two  haye  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Other  proyuions  are :   (a)  Widows  and  Orpbaiur 
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Fand ;  (6)  Cburch  Building  Committee ;  and  (c)  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministen'  Fund.  See  Hume,  łJUt.  of  Eng- 
iand;  T^etXj  Hut.  of  the  Puriiant;  Skelch  of  łhe  His- 
foty  exnd  Principles  of  the  Prtalyttrian  Church  tn  Eng- 
Land  (Lond.) ;  Hallam,  Conatituiional  liiatory  of  Eng- 
iand;  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hut.  A  hnanac;  M'Crie,  A  mtaU  of 
Kaglish  Pretbffterianum  (1872). 

7.  Prksbyteriak  Church  i's  Ireland.— In  Ireland 
aa  well  as  in  England  tbere  was  a  strong  Puritan  section 
of  the  dergy  holding  Presbyterian  principles  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Łhe  ITth  centur}%  and  the  party  was  con- 
aiderably  strengtbened  by  the  settlement  of  Ulster  by 
Scottish  colonists  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  Scot- 
tish  niintsters  also  carried  over  to  Ireland  their  pecullar 
view8.  But  the  Presbyterian  party  was  not  Consolidated 
into  a  separate  community  until  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  appeiured  in  Ireland 
aftcr  the  Reformation  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Travers,  the 
first  regular  pruvo8t  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
entered  on  his  official  duties  in  1594;  but,  owing  to  the 
civil  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  invoived,  he 
did  uot  remaiu  long  at  the  head  of  the  unirersity.  Of 
tbose  ministers  who  went  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Jamea  I,  the  earliest  was  Mr.  Edwanl  Brice,  who  be- 
came  rector  of  Templecorran,  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim.  About  that  time  a  number  of  Scotch> 
men  obtained  bishoprics  in  Ulster.  These  prelates,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
wbo  had  themselycs  been  originally  ordained  by  pres- 
byters,  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  exact  oonformity  to 
the  Episcopal  ritual  from  the  Scottish  ministers  settled 
around  rhem.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers,  though 
refustng  to  use  the  Liturgy,  were  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  parish  churches  and  enjoy  the  tithes.  But  when 
the  imperious  >Ventworth  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
goyeniment  of  Ireland,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated. 
Ali  tlie  clergy  were  obliged  to  strict  conformity ;  and  in 
a  few  years  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  driren 
into  exile.  At  the  time  of  the  horrid  massacre  in  1641, 
not  one  of  them  was  in  the  country.  Thus  they  most 
proyidentially  escaped  that  catastrophe.  In  1642.  when 
a  Scottish  anny  arrived  in  Ulster  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion,  Presbyterianism  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  various  strugglcs,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  formatiun  of  a  presbyter>' 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1642.  The  Pres- 
byterian population  of  Ulster  was  greatly  increased  in 
number  by  immigration  from  Scotland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century;  and  notwithstanding  many  diflS- 
culties,  from  the  opposition  of  prelates  and  of  the  civil 
power,  the  Church  continued  to  increase.  While  the 
civil  war  was  going  on  in  Scotland  great  numbers  of 
the  Scotch  emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  these 
madę  a  still  largef  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
tion, a  strong  bond  being  also  established  between  the 
two  communicants.  For  a  time  their  ministers  in  Ire- 
land were  silenced  by  Cromwell  because  they  refused 
to  take  the  **  engagement"  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  for  the  last  five  or  8ix  years  of  his  admin- 
istration  he  treated  the  Irish  Presbyterians  witb  less 
sererity,  and  at  the  Restoration  they  numbered  nearly 
eigbty  congregaŁluoSi  with  aeventy  ministen.  Sixty- 
one  of  these  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  benefices  into 
which  they  had  been  placed  (Jeremy  Taylor  deprired 
thirty-siz  in  one  day).  and  only  seven  out  of  the  seventy 
conforroed  to  the  Kpiscopal  establishment  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  Presbyterians  organized  into  a  com- 
pact body  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received  a  pension 
from  goyemment,  under  Charles  II,  in  1672,  which  re- 
ffhtm  donum  (q.  y.),  howeyer,  was  not  regularl;)'  paid,  and 
Boon  ceased  to  be  expected  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ten.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  reguim  donum  was 
angmented,  although  only  to  the  paltr}'  amount  in  all 
ef  £1200  a  3'ean  The  sum  bas  sińce,  however,  been 
repeatedly  angmented.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
(be  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  under  Gladstooe's  min- 


istry,  tbe  regium  donum  was  discontinued,  and  the  Pres^ 
byterian  Church  of  Ireland  is  entirely  relleyed  from  State 
dependence.  It  was  yalued  at  fourteen  years'  purchase, 
and  the  sum  of  nearly  £600,000  was  paid  ovcr  therefor, 
thus  securing  the  diyision  among  the  ministers  of  nearly 
£30,000  a  year  of  interest.  In  1710  the  synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  resolyed  to  institute  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  langtiage.  During 
this  period  of  its  bisiory  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chureh 
experienced  the  utmost  opposition  from  theHigh-Church 
party.  Afterwards  dissensions  sprang  up  within  it,  and 
these  with  reference  to  the  most  important  doctrines. 
Irish  Presbyterians  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the 
latitudinarian  spirit  which  preyailed  during  the  ]8th 
centur>'.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  some  of  their 
ministers  began  to  speak  ambiguously  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects,  and  to  oppose  subscriprion  to  the  Westroinster 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  consequence,  in  1726,  a  schism 
took  place  among  them,  and  the  non-subscribers  formed 
themselyes  into  what  was  called  **The  Presbytery  of 
Antrim.'*  The  separatists  did  not  obtain  much  support 
from  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  population ;  but  not 
a  few  who  remained  oonnected  with  the  larger  body, 
known  as  "The  Synod  of  Ulster,** exhibi ted  very  little 
zeal  in  upholding  and  propagating  tbe  sound  theology 
of  their  forefalhers.  Meanwhile  the  Scotch  Seceders^ 
who  appeared  in  Ireland  shortly  bcfore  the  middle  of 
the  ISth  century,  did  much  to  maintain  purity  of  doc- 
trine  in  the  Northern  proyince.  Their  congregations 
rapidly  muUiplied,  and  within  little  morę  than  sixty 
years  afiter  the  organization  of  their  first  cburch,  there 
were  upwanis  of  ninety  Seoession  ministers  in  Ulster. 
In  1761  the  Rey.  Matthew  Lynd,  the  first  Irish  Coy- 
enanting  minister,  was  ordained  at  Vow,  near  Rashar^ 
kin,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Owing  yeiy  much  to 
the  growing  laxity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Coyenanters,  or  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, continued,  from  this  datę  till  the  close  of  the 
century,  to  make  steady  progress;  and  in  1792  their 
first  Irish  Presbytery  was  constitntcd.  But  early  in  the 
present  cen  tuty  indications  of  a  religious  reyiyal  appear- 
ed in  the  Si-noid  of  Ulster,  and  when  Arianism  was  open- 
ly  ayowed  an  eamest  protest  was  raised  agąinst  it.  In 
1829  the  Arian  controyersy  issued  in  the  separation  of 
the  Unitarians  from  the  great  Northern  Synod,  and  im- 
mediateh'  afterwards  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
if  invigorated  with  new  life,  commenced  a  prosperous 
career.  Its  congregations  rapidly  increased ;  its  minis- 
ters exhibited  new  zeal  and  enterprise;  and  some  of 
them  attracted  attention  all  oyer  the  empire  as  plat- 
form-speakers  and  pulpit  orators.  In  1885  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  adopted  an  oyerture  requiring  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
from  all  its  licentiates  and  ministers;  and  as  the  grounds 
of  separation  between  this  body  and  the  Secession  Syn- 
od were  now  reraoyed,  a  union  between  them  was  hap- 
pily  consummated  in  1840.  The  united  body,  which 
assumed  the  designation  of  "  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,"  consisted,  at  the 
time  of  its  inoorporation,  of  483  congregations.  £yer 
sińce  the  datę  of  this  union,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  has  occupied  a  morę  commanding  position  in 
the  country.  It  has  at  present  under  its  care  about 
half  a  million  of  people,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
the  substantial  farmers  and  merchants  of  Ulster.  Yery 
few  of  the  aristocracy  were  eyer  attached  to  it ;  but  of 
late  its  members  have  been  adyancing  steadily  in  social 
position;  and  at  the  present  time  it  has  in  its  commu- 
nion  seyen  members  of  Parliament,  seyeral  considerable 
landed  proprietors,  and  many  gentlemen  holding  the 
commission  of  the  peace. 

The  Remonstrant  or  Arian  body  has  not  increi»ed  in 
like  proportion.  After  their  withdrawal  from  the  ortho* 
dox  roajority  in  1829,  the  Unitarians  formed  themselyes 
into  an  association  which  assumed  the  name  of  "  The 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster."  This  body  has  sińce 
maintained  a  lingering  existence  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
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land;  but  doctrinol  laiity  doea  not  flourith  .among 
pKsbyteńaM;  and  Łhough  the  Unitarians  can  reckon 
Bome  furty  congregations  in  the  lAland,  their  immbers, 
tncluding  the  adherenta  of  the  Presbytery  ofAntrim, 
aniount,  according  to  the  goremment  oensug  of  187  J, 
only  to  9378  indiyiduals. 

The  CovenanterB,  or  Beformed  Presbyterians,  who 
are  all  stricC  Calirinists,  are  considerably  morę  numer* 
GUS.  There  are  beeides  a  few  oongr^ations  in  Irehind 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  weU  as  a  few  otheis  known  by  the  deaigna^ 
tion  of  Seceders;  but  they  form  a  very  smali  item  in  the 
national  consus.  The  Irish  l^resbyterian  Church  now 
consists  of  about  600  congregations,  and  has  not  only 
displayed  much  seal  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant- 
ism  tn  Ireland,  but  also  of  Chństianity  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Immediately  after  its  formation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  inaugurated  a  Foreign  Miasion.  India 
was  selected  as  the  scenę  of  its  missionary  operations, 
and  its  agents  have  ever  sińce  been  laboring  there  with 
encouraging  suocess  in  (jujarat  and  Kattiawar.  Con- 
nected  with  it  there  are  now  nine  ordained  European 
mlasionaries,  assisted  by  a  staffof  native  catechiats,  col- 
porteurs,  and  school-teachers.  Within  the  year  1876 
th^re  were  ninety-two  baptisms,  and  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  native  Church  amounted  to  1636  in- 
diyiduals. The  mission  has  been  maintatned  during 
the  year  1877  at  an  expen8e  of  nearly  £10,000.  Its 
operations  have  been  recently  extended  to  China, 
where  three  mission  stations  have  been  established. 
In  addition  to  this  mission  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  supports  a  Jewish  mission,  a  Continental  and 
Colonial  mission,  and  a  mission  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  In  1876  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
reported  five  synods,  thirty-six  presbyteries,  639  min- 
isters,  78,446  families,  and  107,262  communicants.  The 
sustentation  fund  amounted  to  £122,000 ;  the  total  min- 
isterial  income  for  the  preTious  year  was  £613,000. 
The  arerage  salary  of  the  ministers  was  £870.  In  the 
scbools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Presby- 
terian  children,  in  1874,  numbered  116,258,  equal  to 
about  11  per  cent.  A  Presbyterian  college  (Magee  Col- 
lege) was  opened  at  Londonderry  Oet.  10,  1865.  In 
1846,  Mrs.  Magee,  widów  of  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  left  £20,000  in  trust  for  the  erec- 
tion  and  endowmeut  of  a  Presb3'terian  college.  This 
sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  years,  until 
eventuallv  the  tnistees  were  authorized,  bv  a  decree  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near 
Londonderry.  The  Irish  ISociety  have  granted  an  an- 
nusl  endowment  of  £250  to  the  chair  of  natural  phik>s- 
ophy  and  roathematics,  and  £250  for  five  years  towards 
the  generał  expenses  of  the  college.  The  Kev.  Kichani 
Diii,  who  died  in  1858,  bequeathed  £5000  to  esUblish 
two  profesaorships.  The  appointment  of  the  trustees  is 
rested  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  professors  are  re- 
quired  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
no  religious  test  is  prescribed  for  students.  The  roajor- 
ity  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  are  educated  in 
the  General  As8embly*s  Theological  College  at  Belfast. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  six  pnifessors,  but  prorides  only  a 
theolc^ical  curriculum.  The  students  attending  it  re- 
ceive  their  nndergraduate  education  in  the  adjoining 
Queen*s  College.  The  Assembly  College  has  an  at- 
tendance  of  from  70  to  150  students;  the  students  of 
the  younger  college  are  not  yet  nearly  so  numerotis. 
Previous  to  the  paasing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  in  1869, 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1750  per  annum  suflSced  for 
the  maintenance  of  8ix  professors,  at  £250  each,  leaving 
£250  to  defray  the  expense  of  management.  The  gov- 
crnment,  on  the  passing  of  the  act^  granted  a  sum  of 
£43,976  as  compensation ;  and  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
together  with  that  on  £5000  subacribed  by  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  the  fees  of  the  students,  make  up 
t  he  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  added  prizes, 
worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum.  A  most  valuable 
ageocy  sostained  by  the  Churcli  and  of  comparatively 


recent  establishment  is  the  Orplum  Socieły^  which  sl- 
ready  supports  2400  poor  ohildren  deprived  of  one  or 
both  of  their  parents,  and  has  an  annual  Fereoue  of 
about  £9000.     See  Irklahd. 

8.  PllKSfiYTKKIAN  SyMOD  OF  SbCBDBRS  IN  IrkI^^IO}. 

—This  denominatłon  of  Christiana  was  formed  by  a 
union,  which  was  eSected  in  1818,  between  the  two  see- 
tions  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Bur^bera 
and  Antiburgbers.  From  the  oommencement  of  the  pres- 
eut  century  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object ;  but 
such  negotiations  had  unifurmly  failed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  Antiburghers,  who  were  aiibject  to 
the  generał  synod  in  Scotland,  had  been  prevenC)ed  by 
that  court  from  taking  efiectiye  steps  in  th€  niatt«r. 
At  length,  however,  they  resolyed  to  act  independently 
of  the  iicottish  judicatory,  and  the  two  synods  of  Sece- 
ders in  Ireland,  haring  agreed  upon  a  bssis  of  unioo, 
met  at  Cookstown  July  9, 1818,  and  formed  themselres 
into  one  body  under  the  designation  of  **  The  Presbyte- 
rian Synod  of  IreUnd,  distinguished  by  the  narae  Seced- 
ers." The  ministers  of  the  united  synod  at  this  period 
amounted  in  number  to  97.  The  basis  on  which  the 
union  rested  consisted  of  the  8ix  folłowing  points : 

"1.  To  declare  their  constnnt  and  iiiTioIable  attachmeni 
to  their  nlready  nppmved  and  rec<Hniiiied  standards :  iiame- 
ly,  the  \Vei«tmiii9ter  Coufe»sion  <»f  Faith,  Larser  and  Short- 
er  CHtechiKmp,  Dlrectory  for  Worship,  and  Form  of  Pre*- 
bjrteiinu  Church  goverument,  wllh  the  Origlusl  Seoes«ion 
Teeiimony. 

"  S.  That,  as  they  nuite  under  the  banner  of  a  tesiimony, 
they  are  determined,  iu  nil  tlmes  comiug,  na  their  fore. 
faihers  hnve  set  them  the  exnrople,  to  as^ert  the  trniti 
when  łt  is  injured  or  npposed,  nnd  tn  ctmdemii  and  te«iifjr 
agałost  errur  aud  iiumorality  whenever  they  maj  seem  to 
prevai1. 

"8.  To  cancel  the  nnme  of  Bnrgher  and  Antilnirgher 
foreyer,  and  to  nnite  the  two  synodu  into  one,  to  h«  knonrii 
by  the  name  *  The  Presltyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  dialiii- 
gui^hed  by  ihe  nnme  Seceders.' 

^'4.  To  declare  their  insnbordination  to  any  other  ecrle- 
siastical  conrt,  whlle,  nt  the  same  tinte,  they  do  hereby 
slgidry  their  henrty  inclinatlon  to  hołd  a  correupondeuce 
with  iheir  lister  Chiirch  in  Scotland  or  elsewbere,  for  iheir 
mntnal  edlflcatinu ;  bnt  thiiik  Itesptidient  nni  to  lny  ihem- 
selYcs  nnder  any  restrictlous  as  to  ihe  mauuer  of  «aid  cor- 
respondence. 

"5.  To  allow  all  the  presbyteries  nnd  concrrega  tions  io 
their  connection  to  bear  ihe  same  unme,  and,  iu  the  meau- 
tline,  stand  as  they  were  before  the  conjescence. 

"6.  CnreriiHy  t«>  preserve  all  ihe  pnblfc  reCord«  of  the 
two  synods  from  their  formation  iu  ihis  kingdom  till  the 
present  day.'* 

This  union  was  the  means  of  imparting  oonsiderable 
strength  and  yigor  to  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland. 
A  home  mission  was  now  commenced,  and  the  cauae  of 
Presbyterianism  began  to  flourish  in  yarious  towns  and 
yillages  whcre  it  had  been  hitherto  unknown.     The 
whole  proceedings  of  this  Church  were  chanicteriaed 
by  a  high  regard  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  adyance- 
ment  of  yital  religion.    The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  hindered  in  its  piogreas 
by  the  preyalence  of  Arian  and  Sociniaii  doctrines,  lM>tb 
among  its  ministers  and  people.     By  the  divine  b]c««- 
ing,  howeyer,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  rid  thero- 
sclyes  of  the  New-Light  party ;  and,  to  secure  uniforraity 
of  teaching  in  the  Church,  they  passed  an  oyerture  re- 
quiring  absoluie  subscription  to  the  Coniession  of  Faich. 
The  generał  synod  was  now,  in  almost  all  respects,  a»> 
similated  to  the  Irish  Secession  Church,  and  the  pro- 
posal  of  a  union  between  the  two  was  senously  euter* 
tained.  An  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  reffium  dmum 
madę  in  1838  payed  the  way  for  its  completion,  goyero- 
ment  haying  in  that  year  agreed  to  equaUze  the  bounty, 
and  on  certain  conditions  to  grant  £76,  late  Irisli  cor- 
rency,  per  annum,  to  eyery  minister  connected  with  the 
two  synods.     Being  thus  plaoed  on  an  equal  footing  by 
the  goyemment,  and  agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  Church 
|)olity,  the  great  obstacles  to  a  oomplete  incorporstion  of 
the  two  churches  were  thus  remorcd. 

The  first  morement  towanis  union  had  taken  place 
among  the  theological  students  of  both  churches  at- 
tcnding  the  Belfast  Academical  lostitutioo,.  whu  bad 
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C8tabli8li«d  kiDong  themselyes  a  miited  prayer-meeting; 
Tbe  desire  for  union.  aiui  a  strong  feeling  of  iu  propń- 
ety,  rapidly  apread  both  among  ministen  and  people. 
Hemońala  on  Ihe  subject,  acoordiogly,  were  preitented 
to  tbe  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Seonston  Synod,  at  their 
mpcctive  meetinga  in  1889..  Committees  were  appoint- 
cd  by  tbe  two  aynods,  and,  the  matter  haying  been  fally 
coDsidered  and  preliroinariefl  adjualed,  the  linal  act  of 
incorporation  took  place  at  Belfast  on  July  10, 1840,  the 
united  body  taktng  to  itself  the  name  of  the  PrtAyterian 
Chureh  m  Ireland,     See  Ibelanix 

9.  Wbłsh  Calvi7CI8tic  MKTHODiSTa — Tbis  body 
of  believera  is  sometiroes  ranked  among  Preeby  teriana, 
becauae  ita  fonn  of  Chureh  goyernroent  ia  a  modijied 
Presbyterianism.  Each  Chureh  managea  ita  own  af- 
faira,  admita  or  expela  membera  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  thoae  who  belong  to  it,  but  thia  is  rather  Con- 
gregational  than  Presbyterian.  It,  however,  allowa  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  individual  Chureh  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  county  or  presbytery  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  then  there  is  an  appeal  from  tbe  month- 
ly meeting  to  the  quarterly  aasociation  of  the  proTince. 
ifatten  are  fiiiaUy  diaposed  of  as  foliowa:  those  relat- 
ing  to  South  Walea  by  the  Soath  Wales  Association, 
aod  so  of  the  North ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  General  A»- 
aembly  of  the  whole  oonnection  was  establisbed,  and 
the  two  aaeociations  may  agree  to  refer  mattera  to  that 
body,  which  meeta  once  a  year,  for  finał  decision. '  Ita 
Confeasion  of  Faith  is,  of  courae,  atrictly  Calyinistic. 
See  Mbthodism  (voL  vi,  p.  156,  col.  6). 

10.  Pbbsbtteriam  Chubch  IN  THB  Umitbd  States. 
— ^The  denomtnation  commonly  known  by  thia  name, 
both  on  acoount  of  its  namerical  snperiority  and  its  pri- 
ority  of  organization,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Presby- 
teriana  of  Socttland  and  Jrcland,  and  particularly  the 
latter,  with  a  oonsiderabie  infusion  of  French  Hugue- 
nota,  Dutch  and  German  Beformed  emigranta.  Many 
fugitires  from  persecution  in  the  mother  country  took 
refuge  in  the  morę  liberał  coloniea  of  Pennsylrania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Yirginia,  and  the  Carolinaa. 
Francis  Makemie,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
American  Presbyterianism,  was  an  Irishman,  who  sev- 
eral  years  before  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  had  gath- 
ereil  churches  in  Maryland.  For  8everal  years  before  the 
organization  of  the  tirst  presbytery,  his  most  intimate 
roinisterial  friend  was  Jedediah  Andrews.  The  earitest 
traces  of  Chureh  organizations  of  a  trust worthy  charac- 
ter  indicate  a  congregation  gathered  in  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough,Md.,  in  1690,  and  others  collected  by  Mr.  Makemie 
in  the  aaroe  colony  abouŁ  the  same  datę,  if  not  as  early 
aa  1684 — one  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  called  the  Scotch  Meet- 
ing-house,  in  1692;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1698.  The  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  about  the  year 
1705,  if  not  before,  this  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
first  page  of  the  manuscript  minutes  being  lost.  It  was 
oonoposed  of  seyen  ministers  —  Samuel  Dayis,  John 
Hampton,  Francis  Makemie,  and  George  M^Nish,  from 
Ireland ;  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  John  Wilson,  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  Jedediah  Andrews,  from  New  England.  The 
growtb  of  the.  body  was  so  rapid  as  to  justify,  in  1716, 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  consist- 
ing  of  three  presby teńea.  The  presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia had  six  ministers  and  six  churches;  that  of  New- 
castle six  ministers  and  churches;  that  of  Snowhill 
three  roinistera  and  churches;  and  that  of  Long  Island 
two  ministers  and  seyeral  churches — in  all  twenty-three 
ministers  and  morę  than  that  number  of  congregations. 

The  Adopting  Act  was  paseed  in  1729,  designed  to 
annonnce  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  standards  of  the  Chureh  morę  formally  than  had 
ever  yet  been  done.  The  bearing  of  this  act  has  been 
of  late  years  sharply  disoussed.  It  may  be  found  in  tbe 
printed  minutes.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  accept- 
ed  in  conseqoence  of  the  agitation  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned  by  the  Irish  presby  ters.  These  had.  been  in 
the  mtdst  of  an  exciting  controversy  against  tbe  intru- 


sion  of  Arian  prhiciples  into  the  Presbyterian  Chńrch 
of  Ireland,  and  had  come  over  determinod  to  suffer  no 
loosenese  of  subecription  to  the  standards  of  fisiith.  The 
Adopting  Act  occasioned,  therefore,  not  a  little  contro- 
reray.  The  non-subscribers  in  sentiment  disliked  even 
the  generał  tenos  of  the  Adopting  Act,  while  the  others 
desired  the  adoption  of  the  iptitńmartrha  of  the  stand- 
ards. Though  the  measure  was  finally  a  compromise,  it 
failed  to  set  differences  at  rest.  They  continued  to  de- 
velop,  and  became  manifest  in  connecŁion  with  ccrtain 
synodical  action  on  mtnisterial  education,  and  ripened 
until  they  resulted  in  one  or  two  aecessions,  which  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  the  establishment  in  thia  country 
of  a  braiich  of  the  AuociaU  Presbyterian  Chureh,  In 
1789,  party  feelings  were  revived  by  the  yisit  of  Whłte- 
field,  and  the  synod  was  diyided  into  those  who  were 
known  as  friends  mr  enemies  of  the  reviyal.  By  1741 
the  controyersy  resulted  in  a  schism,  by  which  the  body 
was  rent  into  two  synods — that  of  the  Old  Side  party, 
called  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia;  that  of  the  New, 
called  the  Synod  of  New  Tork.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  diyision  was  the  insisting  of  the  Old  Side  on  a  thop- 
oughly  educated  ministry,  while  the  New  laid  morę 
stress  on  piety  and  aeal.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.  Gilbert  Tennant^ 
the  friend  of  Whitefield,  was  the  leader  and  mastei^ 
spirit  of  the  New  branch,  and  publisbed  aeyeral  sermona 
and  pamphlets  yery  severe  in  their  tonę.  After  a  sepa- 
ration  of  thirteen  years,  passion  and  party  feeling  cooled 
down,  the  leaders  were  disposed  to  make  mutnal  con- 
cessions,  past  errora  and  mistakes  were  frankly  con- 
fessed,  and  the  two  synods  became  again  united,  May 
29, 1758,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,"  comprising  ninety-four  minis- 
ters. During  the  half  century  of  existence  that  had 
now  cloeed,  the  Chureh  had  taken  some  important  steps. 
It  had  committed  itself,  for  instance,  to  a  polity  distinct- 
ly  Presbyterian,  it  had  adopted  Calyinisttc  doctrinal 
standards,  and  had  set  up  a  high  standard  of  ministerial 
education.  Nor  were  these  things  needless,  or  done  tuo 
soon.  A  stream  of  population  was  rapidly  flowing  west- 
ward,  having  on  its  front  linę  settlers  of  yery  diyerse 
characters.  Some  were  men  of  such  lawless  habits  that 
they  couUl  no  longer  stay  in  orderly  communilies;  oth- 
ers loyed  the  wild  excitements  of  frontier  life,  and  oth- 
ers thought  only  of  bettering  their  temporal  condition 
by  obtaining  homes  in  the  new  lands.  AU  classes  were 
yery  poor.  Indians  were  numerous,cau8ing  the  preach- 
er  to  carry  his  rifle  as  well  as  his  Bibie — while  State- 
Chureh  opposition  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pres- 
byterian eyangelist.  Only  men  of  education— men  of 
energy,  fuli  of  zeal  and  of  yaried  resource,  could  have 
eyen  held  their  own  in  the  face  of  such  hindrancea. 
Such  men  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  desired  to  haye  in 
its  ministry,  nor  desired  in  yain.  Many  of  ita  early 
preachers — the  Tennants  of  New  Jersey,  Brainerd  of 
the  Indian  Mission,  Dayies  of  Yirginia,  and  a  hnst  of 
others,  have  been  pre-eminent  for  ministerial  efSciency, 
and  will  assuredly  be  held  in  ererlasting  remembrance. 
While  the  Chureh  was  thus  supplying  the  Gospel  in 
sparsely  peopled  districts  and  forming  new  presby teries 
in  eyery  direction,  it  was  led  to  enter  into  such  relationa 
with  tbe  Congrcgationalists  as  materially  influenced  ita 
afler-coorse.  For  some  years  before  the  Beyolution, 
the  Colonial  Episcopal  Chureh  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
legał  Establishment.  Fearing  the  success  of  its  efforts, 
the  synod  agreed  in  1766  to  meet  in  annual  conrention 
with  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, "  to  unitę 
their  endeayors  and  counsels  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  preserying  the  religious  liberties  of  the  churches." 
This  arrangement  was  earried  out  until  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1770  interniptetl  the  interoourse. 

When  the  war  of  the  Keyolution  broke  oot^  the  Pres- 
byterians,  to  a  man,  arrayed  themselrea  on  the  side  of 
the  patriota— which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  explaine«ł 
by  tbe  fear,  which  they  t>hared  in  common  with  the 
Congregationalists  of  New  England,  that  there  was  a 
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design  to  introduco  bishops  and  esŁablwh  an  oppressiye 
and  odious  hierarchy  in  the  colonies.  During  Łhe  Kevo- 
hitionary  war,  in  common  with  all  religiouft  interesu, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  suffered  greatl}'.  Many  of  its 
church  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  not  a  few  congre- 
gations  disorganized,  yet  its  yitality  remained  unbro> 
ken.  Rally  ing  quickly  on  the  return  of  peace,  new  in- 
terest  in  religious  ordinances  was  manifested  by  the 
people,  and  synodical  meetings  were  better  attended  by 
the  ministers. 

In  17B5,  steps  were  taken  for  rerising  the  standards 
of  the  Church  and  organizing  a  General  Asserobly.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Rodgers, 
Robert  Smith,  Patrick  Allison,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
John  WoodhulI,  Robert  Cooper,  James  Latta,  George 
Duffield,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  was  appointed  "  to  take 
inŁo  consideration  Łhe  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Protestant  churehes,"  and  to  form  a 
4M)mplete  system  for  the  organ ization  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1788,  the 
synod  convened  and  resolyed  itself  into  a  General  As- 
sembly,  which  had  its  firsŁ  meeting  the  foUowing  year, 
embracing  four  synods  (New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Phila- 
delphia,  Yirginia,  and  the  Carolinas),  17  pre8byteries,419 
congregations,  and  180  ministers.  By  this  assembly  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  with  three 
slight  alterations  (in  chapters  xx,  xxiii,  and  xxxi),  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  with  but  a  single 
alteration,  while  the  form  of  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Scottish  Church  was  so  roodified  as  to  discounte- 
nance  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  except  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection  alone.  Shortly  after  the  war,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  renewed  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Con- 
gregationalisŁs.  In  1792  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Association  of  Connecticut  agreed  that  eacb  denomina- 
tion  should  be  represented  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  other  by  three  commissioners,  an  agreement  that 
afterwards  embraced  the  generał  associations  of  Ycr- 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  In  1794 
ihese  representative8  were  allowed  to  voto  on  all  mat- 
ters  under  discussion.  All  these  mcasures  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption,  in  1801,  by  both  parties  of  the 
^*  Plan  of  Union."  Under  this  arrangement  a  congrega- 
tion,  Congregational  in  polity,  might  have  iustalled  as 
its  pastor  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  still  retained  his 
seat  in  the  presbytery,  and  was  personally  responsible 
thereto.  and  be  itself  represented  in  that  court  not  by 
an  elder,  but  by  a  commttteeraan  or  delegate  chosen 
from  its  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  a  congrega- 
tion  Presbyterian  in  its  polity,  oonnected  with  a  pres- 
bytery and  represented  therein  by  an  elder,  might  bave 
Installed  over  it  as  pastor  a  Congregational  minister 
who  remained  a  member  of  some  Congregational  asso- 
ciation. This  procedurę  was  the  fruit  partly  of  the 
oo-operations  of  the  prerious  years,  but  it  madę  Pres- 
byterianism  less  systematic  in  its  movements  and  less 
authoritative  in  its  adminlstration,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  cen  tury, 
there  appeared  tn  the  southem  and  western  portions 
of  the  Church  striking  manifestations  of  religious  in- 
terest,  having,  in  many  cases,  singular  physical  accom- 
paniments.  In  connection  with  these,  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion ;  strange  doctrines  were  soon  taught ;  presbyte- 
risl  order  was  violated,  and  confusion  became  widespread. 
Ultimately  these  things  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  oifenders  and  the  remoral  of  others  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  formation  in  1811  of 
what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.*'     (See  No.  1 1  below.) 

The  increase  of  the  Church  was  rapid,  and  by  1834 
it  contained  22  synods.  Ul  presbyteries,  and  about  1900 
ministers.  But  only  four  years  later  (in  1838)  Presby- 
terian ism  suddenly  enconntered  a  severe  reyerse  by  a 
widespread  schism,  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
gathering  for  seyeral  years.  In  1822,  the  Synod  of  (he 
'  ssociate  Reformed  Church  )iaving  been  brotight,  under 


the  lead  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  fayor  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  that  union  took  place ;  but  a  rerr 
considerable  minority  refused  to  acąuiesoe  in  Łhe  mea»> 
ure,  and  retained  a  separate  existence.  During  ibe 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  the  growth  of  the  Chunrh 
was  unprecedentedly  rapid.  New  churehes  and  presby- 
teries were  muUiplied  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
Already  measures  had  been  adopted  (1812)  which  re- 
sulted  in  establishing  Princeton  Seminary,  Union  Sem- 
inary  in  Ylrginia,  and,  though  unendowed,  the  South- 
em and  Western  at  Marysyille,  Tenn.  Aubuni  foUowed 
in  1816 ;  the  Western  at  Allegheny  City  and  Lane  at  Gin- 
cinnati  in  1726-27 ;  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  Danyille.  Ky.,in 
1828 ;  and  Union  at  New  York  in  1836.  The  accessiuns 
from  New  England,  at  the  time  in  fuli  theolc^cal  sym- 
pathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  proyided  far 
by  the  **  Plan  of  Union*'  agreed  to  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  and  the  General  Asserobly  in 
1801.  It  aimed  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  harmo- 
nious  co-operation  of  two  denominations  entering  the 
same  field.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  fauU 
was  found  with  it;  but  it  led  to  the  representation  in 
Presbytery  and  General  Assembly  of  committeemen 
from  Congregational  churehes,  and  these  were  found  to 
fayor  yoluntary  missionary  societies  not  under  the  As- 
semb]y's  control.  Of  these  societies,  that  for  home  mis- 
sions,  within  a  few  years  after  its  oi^anization  iu  1826^ 
had  seyeral  hundred  missionaries  under  its  patronage. 
Most  of  these  were  from  New  Eugland,  and  many  of 
them  were  alike  opposed  to  Church  boards  and  in  sym- 
pathy  with  "  New  Haven  theology."  Parties  were  thus 
formed  in  the  Church,  and  the  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  slayery,  springing  up  at  that  time,  tended  to  increase 
the  alienation. 

The  crisis  came  in  1837.     Two  parties  were  armyed 
against  each  other,  known  as  Uie  Old  and  New  SchooU. 
In  generał,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  dirision 
was  one  of  sentiment  between  the  morę  progressire 
and  the  morę  conseryatiye  roembers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Old  there  was  morę  of  a  leaning  to  the  strict 
yiews  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  doctrine  and  discipline; 
in  the  New,  the  preference  was  as  decidedly  in  faror 
of  the  Iaxer  and  morę  latitudinarian  practice  of  New 
England,  from  which  region  many  of  the  party  had 
originally  come.     The  *New  Lights  wished  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  against  slayery;  the  Old  Lights 
thought  that  duty  did  not  require  any  action  of  tbe 
Church  on  that  subject;  the  former  wished  to  unitę 
with  other  denominations  in  Christian  work  throiigh 
yoluntary  societies;  the  latter  belieyed  that  such  work 
could  be  morę  efficiently  and  economically  conducted 
by  their  deuoraination  through  boards  which  should  be 
under  its  own  control.     Instead  of  brotherly  loye,  bick- 
erings  and  heart-burńings  now  prevailed ;  the  General 
Assembly  was  an  arena  of  constant  strife ;  each  party,  ss 
it  obtained  an  accidental  msjority,  set  itself  to  work  to 
nuUify  the  measures  of  its  opponents.    The  Old  School 
madę  ineffectual  attempts  to  try  and  oondemn  Drs. 
Bames,  Beccher,  and  Duffield  for  publishing  hetertnios 
opinions ;  the  New  School  stood  up  for  *'  subetance  of 
doctrine,"  and  for  the  Great  Yoluntary  or  National  So- 
cieties in  opposition  to  denominational  action.    Confi- 
dent  in  superior  numbers  and  strategy,  the  latter  antic- 
ipated  an  easy  yictory,  and  refused  any  concessions. 
The  Old  School,  crippled  on  eyery  side,  and  chsffriiie<l 
at  being  cast  into  the  shade,  held  conyentions  to  deri«le 
upon  their  futurę  course.     In  1834  appeared  "The  Act 
and  Testimony,"  drafted  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridpe, 
complaining  of  the  prcyalence  of  docŁrinal  errors  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  yiolation  of  Church 
order.    The  signatur^  amounted  to  207d.     In  1837  an- 
other  eon ven tion,  meeting  a  week  before  the  Genersl 
Assembly,  prepared  a  testimony  and  memoriał  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  teslified  against 
8ixteen  doctrinal  errors,  ten  yariations  from  Presbyte- 
rian order,  and  fiye  declensions  in  Christian  discipline, 
and  proposcd  a  method  of  reform.    The  Old -School 
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party,  finding  theisselyes  tbat  year  (the  firet  fur  fivG 
years)  in  the  majority,  adopted  the  aaggefttiuns  of  the 
memoriał  as  a  basis  of  acŁion,  and  preased  matŁers  to  a 
apeedy  iasue.    They  eatabliahed  a  Board  of  Foreign 
MissionSy  dieaolred  the  £lective  Affinity  Preabyter}', 
abrogated  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  with  the  Congre- 
gational  bodiea,  and  diaowned  (or,  as  the  New-School 
party  termed  it,  ex8ctnded)  the  four  synods  of  Genesee, 
Genera,  Utica,  aud  Western  Resenre  as  un-Presby  terian 
ii>  their  oomposition.    The  next  year  (1838)  boŁh  par- 
ties  madę  strenuous  exertions  for  the  asoendency  in  the 
Asaeinbly.    Upon  calling  the  roU,  it  was  found  tbat  the 
delegatea  from  the  four  synods  were  not  reoognised,  nor 
would  the  moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  entertain  any  niotion 
in  their  behalf.    Hereupon,  accordiug  to  a  concerted 
plan,  the  conamissioners  from  the  four  synods  and  those 
vrho  aympathized  with  them  protested  against  the  mod- 
erator's  decision,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  new  organi- 
zation  and  elect  new  officers,  after  which  they  withdrow 
in  a  body  to  another  place,  and  there  held  their  sittings 
as  tbe  true  Constitutional  Assembly,  and,  among  other 
things,  elected  aeveral  trustees  of  the  properly  of  the 
Corporation.   These  trustees, beingsubseqaent]y refused 
admission  into  the  board,  instituted  legal  proceedings, 
and  received  a  rerdict  in  their  favor.    The  case  being 
taken  up  to  the  Supremę  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  chief- 
justice  Gibeon  ordered  a  new  triaL    This,  however,  was 
never  bad,  the  rullngs  being  such  as  to  completely  set 
aside  tbe  decision  of  judge  Kogers  in  tbe  inferior  court, 
and  after  a  few  years  the  suit  was  withdrawn.    The  New 
School  dedaied  tbemselres  satisfied  with  the  morał  ef- 
fect  of  the  trial,  and  with  a  later  decision  of  the  chief- 
jnstice  in  the  York  case.    The  two  bodies  went  on  as 
separate  denominations,  thougb  each  claimed  to  bave 
the  genuine  constitutional  succession,  and  employed  the 
same  atyle  and  title,  **  The  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
Presb^terian  Church  in  tbe  United  States  of  America." 
lloth  of  these  churches  were  extended  over  the  whole 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  botb  of  them  bad  missions  in 
different  parta  of  tbe  heathen  world,  their  coUections  for 
mismons  forming  a  large  part  of  the  contributions  for 
that  object  from  the  United  States  of  America.    The 
01d>School  Presbyteriana  possessed  the  following  tbeo- 
logical  seminaries:  Princeton  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  West- 
ern (Allegheny  City,  Pa.),  Columbia  (Columbia,  S.  C), 
DanTilie  (Danville,  Ky.),  aud  Nortb-west  (Chicago, 
lU.).     The  New-Scboól  Presbyterians  held  the  Union 
(New  York  City),  Auburn  (Aubum,  N.  Y.),  Lane  (near 
Cincinnati,  O.),  Blackbum  (Carlinville,  III.),  and  Lind 
(Chicago,  lU.).    The  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
churches  were  reunited  in  1871.    At  that  time  the  for- 
mer  comprised  2381  ministers.  2740  churches,  and  258,903 
communicants ;  and  the  latter,  1848  ministers,  1631 
churches,  and  172,560  communicants. 

The  theological  hlstory  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  separate  ejcistence 
may  be  presented  in  a  very  few  words.     It  was  left  by 
tbe  separation  in  a  state  of  almost  unprecedented  doc- 
trinal  homogeneity.    One  may  well  doubt  whether  any 
other  Christian  communion  of  equal  size  bas  ever  ex- 
oelled  it  as  to  unity  in  tbe  reception  of  an  evangelical 
creed  of  such  extent  as  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Cttecbisms.     Differences  of  opinion,  even  among  its 
ministers,  have,  of  course,  esisted  -,  but  these  differences 
vere  comparatively  Łrifłing,  or  of  very  little  prominence 
or  preTalence.     If  in  any  quarter  serious  error  was 
adopted,  for  the  most  part  it  roust  have  been  kept  secret, 
or  have  been  known  to  but  a  few.    No  agitating  disci- 
pline  on  tbis  ground  was  exerci8ed,  or,  to  the  knowl- 
edgc  of  the  Church  at  laige,  needed.    ^  Princeton  the- 
ołogy,**  as  it  bas  often  been  called,  was,  beyond  que»- 
tion,  almost  uniyerBally  prevalent  among  the  Old-School 
PresbyterianSk    If  opposing  systems  must  take  a  mod- 
em nomenclatnre,  tbere  may  be  no  harm  in  making 
PriDceton  and  New  Haven  respectiydy  the  synonyros 
(>fthe  01<l  and  tbe  New  Dirintty;  but  it  should  be  re- 
nembj^rBd  that  the  text-book8  of  Princeton  have  eon- 


stantly.been  the  simple  Westminster  symbols,  and  such 
long  and  generally  approred  systematic  presentatious 
of  tbe  reformed  theology  as  the  fnsfitutio  Theologia  Eo 
lenchłica  of  Franciscus  Turretin.  Old-Scbuol  men  have 
been  slow  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  possible  improve- 
ment  in  tbe  generally  received  system  of  Gospel  truth. 
Recognising  fully  the  recent  progress  madę  in  Bibllcal 
criticism  and  exegesi8 — the  fact,  too,  that  from  time  to 
time  fuUer  and  morę  exact  statements  of  Christian  doc- 
trine  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  elaborated — and  by  no 
roeans  maintaining  that  any  uninspired  man  bas  been 
whoUy  free  from  error,  they  bave,  neyerthcless,  rejected 
with  singular  unanimity  the  assumption  that  any  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  bad  lain  hidden  in  Holy 
Scripture  until  modem  times,  or  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  new  discoreries  to  make  as  to  the  system  of 
truth  in  Jesus.  A  well -known  Presbyterian  ąuarterly 
publication — one  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning 
— has  lately  said,  *<  It  has  been  the  honest  cndeavor  of 
its  conductors  to  exhibit  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  our 
standards,  under  the  abiding  conyiction  that  they  am 
the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  hare  ad vanced 
no  new  theories,  and  have  never  aimed  at  originalitr. 
Whether  it  be  a  ground  of  reproach  or  of  approbation, 
it  is  believed  to  be  true  that  an  original  idea  in  theol- 
ogy is  not  to  be  found  on  its  pages  from  the  beginning 
until  now.*'  And  tbis  praise  or  blame  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  Old-School  Church  in  generał  as  distinc- 
tiyely  as  to  the  publication  from  wbich  it  has  been 
ąuoted.  The  interyal  of  separation  was  one  of  yery 
marked  literary  actiyity  in  the  Old-School  body.  Some 
tbirty  original  yolumes,  from  this  source,  of  comment 
upon  yarious  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  appeared ;  and 
a  yery  large  number  of  important  works,  biographi- 
cal,  hidtorical,  dogmatical,  practical,  and  miscellaneous. 
Probably  no  other  denomination  in  the  United  States 
bas  produced  within  the  same  period  so  many  theologi- 
cal books  of  standard  yalue. 

A  deep  conviction  of  the  Churcb's  duty  to  carry  on, 
through  strictly  ecelesiastical  agcncies,  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  bad  led  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  as  carly 
as  1831,  to  organize  itself  for  this  purpose  as  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  New  School  had 
refused  to  consummate  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  Old, 
by  taking  this  enterprise  under  the  care  of  the  whole 
Church ;  but  the  Assembly  of  1837  accepted  tbe  tmsr, 
establishing  in  New  York  City  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Assembly  of  1838  a  Board 
of  Publication  was  appointed,  to  which  were  transferred 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Presbyterian  Tract  and 
Sabbath-school  Book  Society,  orgauized  by  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  bcfore.  The  Assembly  of 
1839,  tbe  tifticth  year  haying  now  been  completed  sińce 
tbis  supremę  judicator}*^  had  first  conroned,  recommend- 
ed  the  second  Sabbath  of  December  fur  a  semi-centenary 
celebration,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  tbanksgiring  for  past 
mercies,  and  the  offering  at  that  time,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  tbe  Church,  of  gifts  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  board.  The  fund  raised  reached  the  sura  off  40,000. 
This  sum,  with  about  $28,000  donated  for  building  pur- 
poses  a  few  years  later,  has  been  the  nucleus  of  all  that 
board's  permanent  property.  Before  the  diyision,  two 
boards  had  been  orgauized— the  Board  of  Missions,  now 
of  Domestic  Missions,  for  the  home  work,  in  1816;  and, 
in  1819,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  aid  candidates  for 
the  ministry ;  botb  located  in  Philadelphia.  These  had 
been  fostercd  by  the  Old  School,  while,  as  a  party,  the 
New  School  had  preferred  the  American>Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  American  Education  Society,  ynl- 
untary  associations,  in  which  Congregationali^ts  partici- 
pated.  The  Board  of  Missions  bad,  in  1844,  the  business 
of  church  extension  or  church  erection  added  to  its 
other  operations.  This  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
Gommittee,  wbich,  ten  years  afterwards,  for  greater  ef- 
!  fect,  was  enlarged.  But  in  1855  an  independent  com- 
I  mittae  of  church  extension  was  establisbed  at  Sr.  I/>uis, 
'  the  name  of  which  was  changed,  in  1800,  to  that  of  ttłe 
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Board  of  Church  Building,  then  Łhe  Board  of  Churcb 
Kxteuston.  Two  other  departments  of  ChriHlian  liber- 
ality  and  effort  have  been  committed  Ło  similar  agencies. 
For  raore  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  PresbyŁenan 
Church  has  systematically  raised  fiuids  for  the  relief  of 
diaablcd  ministers  and  Łheir  families.  But  in  1849  the 
Generał  Assembly  ordered  collections  for  this  purpoae 
to  be  disbursed  by  Łhe  Board  of  Publication,  a  business 
transferred  in  1852  to  its  own  trustees;  and  in  1861  a 
secretary  was  appointed  to  devote  hb  time  mainly  to 
this  enterprise,  which  has  sińce  morę  prosperously  ad- 
yanced.  In  1864,  the  condition  of  the  frcedmen  at  the 
South  deraanding  immediate  attention,  two  committees 
— one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Indianapolis— were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  educational  and  generał  evan- 
gelistic  work  among  this  class;  and  the  next  year,  in 
place  of  the  two,  a  single  committee  on  freedmen  was 
established  and  located  at  Pittsburgh.  Yarious  arrange- 
ments  and  changes  bave  been  madę  to  secure  to  the 
boards  the  advantage  of  periodical  publications  to  dis- 
aeminate  intelligence  of  Łheir  work  through  the  church- 
ea.  The  latest  accounts  show  a  circulation  of  16,000 
copies  of  the  Monthly  Record;  nearly  100,000  of  the 
Sabbatk^Sckool  YisUor  of  the  Monik;  and  8500  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  alroost  52,000  of  the  newspaper  edition, 
both  mouthly,  of  the  Foreign  Mimonary ;  beJsides  many 
tbousands  of  the  seyeral  yearly  reports  and  of  various 
occasional  issues.  From  about  1849  the  projcct  of  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  Uke  the  Melkodist  Adoocatt, 
was  pressed  upon  the  Assembly  for  several  yeara  suc- 
cessiyely,  but  without  effect.  Yet  the  Church  has  al- 
ways  acknowledged  the  unspeakable  importance  of  re- 
ligious papers,  many  of  which  have  been  established  by 
prirate  enterprise. 

The  seyeral  departments  of  self-deyelopment  in  the 
Kew-School  section  at  the  time  of  union  were  as  fol- 
lows:  (1.)  **The  Presbyterian  Commirtee  of  Home  Mi»- 
sions."  It  steadily  increased  in  efiiciency.  Its  re- 
ceipta  the  first  year  were  $27,244,  and  the  number  of 
its  missionaries  195.  In  1869  it  had  465  missionaries 
and  an  income  of  $162,421.  Its  missionaries  re^iorted 
70  new  churcbes  formed  during  the  year;  2400  hope- 
ful  conyersions,  and  2191  added  to  the  churches  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  freedmen*s  department, 
organized  in  1865,  receiyed  and  expended  during  the 
same  year  about  $16,000 ;  and  reported  79  teachers 
employed  and  20  others  under  appointment,  all  in  the 
Southern  States.  (2.)  The  ''Trustees  of  the  Church 
Erection  Fund,^'  appointed  in  1854,  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Łhe  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
fullowing.  The  original  basis  of  their  operations  was 
the  perroanent  fund  of  $100,000,  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  churches,  most  of  it  in  the  year  1854,  the  inter- 
ec<  Ło  be  employed  in  promoting  the  object  chiejly  in  the 
way  of  loans.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  operated 
aa  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1866  the  basis  was  eniarged  and  an  annual  contribntion 
and  freer  disbursements  were  ordered.  Since  that  Łime 
this  organizatłon  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance, and  now  stands  in  the  yery  Hrst  rank  of  the  eyan- 
gelizing  agencies  of  the  Church.  In  1869  iŁ  reporŁed 
an  increase  of  $54,996,  and  of  churches  aided  abouŁ  70. 
(3.)  The  "  PenoanenŁ  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
Ministry,"  organized  in  1856,  came  slowly  into  oper- 
aŁion,  moulding  its  plaiis  gradually  and  embarrassed  by 
the  remains  of  the  oki  yoluntary  sysŁem.  In  1869  iŁs 
income  amountcd  to  $26,569,  and  the  number  of  iu 
beneficiaries  to  210— yiz.,  68  in  the  theological,  102  in 
the  collegiate,  and  45  in  the  preparatory  deparŁmenL 
(4)  The  **CommiŁtee  on  Doctrinal  Tracts,"  organized 
in  1852,  became  the  "  Presbyterian  Publication  Commit- 
tee." In  1869  iu  income  from  all  sources  was  $66,214, 
of  which  $6851  was  expended  in  its  parely  beneyolent 
work.  (5.)  The  ^  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoose," 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylyania  to  care  for  a  yaliiable  property 
purchased  chiefly  by  donations  madę  by  indiyiduals  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  now  estimated  to  be  wocth 
morę  than  $100,000.  Under  their  charge  has  been 
placed  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund,  managed  by  mn  ez- 
ecutiye  committee  which  commenoed  ita  operations  in 
1864.  In  1869  they  reported  $13,465  reoeiyed  from  cr- 
dinary  sources,  and  $8200  as  a  special  donation  towaids 
a  permanent  fund ;  also  29  disabled  ministera,  33  wid- 
ows,  and  four  families  of  orpbans  aided.  Th«  aven^ 
age  of  the  ministers  was  76  years,  and  the  time  of  Uieir 
ministry  40  years.  The  Assembly  sustained  also  a  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  wboee  functiois 
were  not  the  raising  and  distribuŁing  of  funds  or  the 
conducting  of  missions,  but  Łhe  superyiaing  of  Łhe  work 
and  rcporting  the  results  to  the  Assembly.  From  their 
report  in  1869  it  appears  Łhat  conŁributiona  for  that 
year  to  the  American  Board  were,  in  money,  aboat 
$93,648,  and  in  laborers  71— yiz.  52  małe  aod  19  female 
missionaries.  In  1867  Łhe  coDtńbutions  were  $110,72d; 
iu  1868,  $110,602. 

The  beginning  of  a  theological  scbool  for  the  educa> 
tion  of  minisŁers  for  the  Germans,  in  which  insŁmciion 
is  to  be  giyen  both  in  German  and  Englisb,  has  been 
madę  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  with  encouraging  soocesa 
The  periodical  literaturę  of  the  New-School  Church  de- 
seryes  honorable  mention.  Besides  other  local  papen^ 
Łhe  American  Presbyterittn,  aŁ  Philadelphia,  has  sfcmini 
a  warm  zeal  for  Church  interests,  and  Łhe  New  York 
Evangeli9t  bas  done  exceIlenŁ  seryice.  Much  creiiit  is 
due  to  the  Presbyterian  Reporter,  a  monthly  piiblished 
at  Alton,  IlL,  for  the  ability  and  faithfulness  wiŁh  which 
iŁ  seryed  Łhe  inŁerests  of  Łhe  Church  in  Łhe  North-wesL 
During  the  ten  criŁical  years  from  1852  Ło  1862,  the 
Presbtfteiiim  Quarterly  Reciew,  ably  conducted  by  an 
association  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  defeuded  tbe 
Church's  cause  and  was  an  honor  to  Christian  inteffi- 
gence.  The  AvMrican  Theological  RetieWf  founded  ia 
1859  on  a  basis  not  distinctly  deuominattonal,  uniicd 
with  the  Presbyterian  Retiew  in  1863,  combining  the 
names  and  objects  of  both,  under  the  charge  of  tłie  late 
Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  its  editor  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
now  merged  in  the  Princeton  Revie»j  published  sinoe 
1878  in  New  York  City. 

Prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Church  in  1838,  a  se- 
cession  had  taken  place  from  it  in  Kentucky  (1810),  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Presbytery  of 
Cumberland,  in  ŁhaŁ  sŁate,  and  the  Kentucky  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  conceming  tbe 
ordinatiou  of  persons  who  had  not  passed  througb  th« 
usual  educational  curriculum,  but  whose  sen'ioes  tbe 
Presbytery  regarded  as  demanded  for  the  ministry  by 
the  exigcncies  of  the  times.  In  doctrine  this  brancb  of 
Łhe  Church  does  noŁ  yery  materiaUy  differ  from  the 
New-School  Presbyterian  Church,  but  ita  symbols  of 
faith  are  a  mndification  of  the  Westminster  Coofessioa 
of  Faith.  It  still  exists  as  a  separate  organizatiou.  (Sce 
No.llbelow.) 

In  1858  Łhe  New  School  experienced  a  defection  of  its 
Southern  adherents.  In  1857  the  commissioners  from 
the  Southeni  section,  who  had  attended  the  Assembly 
at  Clcyeland,  O.,  proposed  to  withdraw  and  constitute 
Łhe  UniŁed  Synod.  This  was  oi^auized  aŁ  KnosriUe, 
Tenn.,  April  2,  1858.  In  connection  with  Łhe  syood 
were  oyer  100  minisŁers  aud  about  200  churches,  widcly 
scattered  oyer  the  Southern  States. .  This  body  contiih 
ued  a  separaŁe  organization  until  Aug.  24, 1864.  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  General  Assembly  formed  by  South- 
ern ministers  and  churches  preyioualy  in  the  Old-Schod 
connection.  In  1861  the  Old  School  suffered  a  Uke  de- 
fection by  the  outbreak  of  the  ciyil  war.  The  entire 
Southern  body  of  Old-School  Presbyterians,  aggriered 
by  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  the  state  of  Łhe  coon* 
Łry,  withdrew  their  connection  and  united  to  the  organ- 
ization  of  a  '^  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteiiin 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  Dec.  ^ 
1861,  at  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Second  Assembly  conrened 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  1,  1862,  sińce  which  tios 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  haye  been  annuałly  beki 
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contemporaneously  vriŁh  those  of  the  Northern  aasem- 
blies.     In  1376  fraternal  reUitions  were  aought  for  the 
first  time  between  the  two  bodies.    (See  No.  17  below.) 
PresbyterianUm  has  never  prevaUed  extenBively  in 
New  England;  but  it  has  had  such  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent exutence  tbere  from  a  very  early  period  that 
we  speak  of  it  here  by  itself.    The  French  Church  in 
Boston,  formed  of  Hugueuots  about  1687,  waa  the  first 
Church  organized  on  a  Preabyterian  basis,  but  was  eon- 
tinucd  no  longer  than  while  its  serrice  was  conducted 
in  the  French  langnage.    The  first  Presbyterian  organ- 
ization  in  New  England  of  any  permanence  dates  back 
to  about  the  year  1718,  when  a  large  nooiber  of  Presby- 
teńans,  with  four  ministers,  emigrated  to  this  countr}' 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.    For  some  time,  in  casea  of 
difiiculty,  the  ministers  and  eldera  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble  informally,  and  hołd  what  might  be  cajled  pro  re 
nała  meethigs;  and  where  they  were  unaUe  to  reach  a 
Mtisfactoiy  result,  they  sometimes  asked  advice  of  the 
Syno<l  of  Ireland.     On  April  16, 1745,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  Morehead,  of  Boston ;  David  M^Gregor,  of  London- 
derry,  N.  H. ;  and  Kalph  Abercrorobie,  of  Pelham,  with 
Messrs.  James  M'Keen,  Alexander  Conkey,  and  James 
Hughes,  met  in  Londonderry,  and  *'constituted  them- 
seh-es  into  a  presbytery,  to  act,  as  far  as  their  present 
circurostances  will  permit  them,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  that  perfect  rule."    The  bc»dy 
was  całled  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and  met,  according 
to  adjoumment,  in  that  town  Aug.  18, 1745.    From  the 
cloee  of  the  year  1754  till  October,  1770,  there  is  achasro 
in  the  records;  but  at  the  last-mentioned  period  the 
Presbjtery  oonasted  of  twelve  congregationa  and  as 
maiiy  ministers.    At  a  meeting  beld  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
on  May  31, 1775,  the  Presbytery  resolyed  to  divide  it- 
self  into  three  djstinct  bodies,  tiz.,  the  presbyteries  of 
Saleno,  of  Londonderr}',  and  of  Palmer :  these  were  then 
formed  into  the  Synod  of  New  England,  which  held  its 
fint  meeting  at  Londonderry  Sept.  4,  1776.    At  Booth- 
bay,  Me.,  on  Juiie  27,  1771,  a  new  presbytery  was  erect- 
ed  called  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward,  consisting  of 
three  roinbters  and  four  ruling  elders,  representing  four 
churches.    It  had  no  connection  with  the  Boston  Pres- 
bytery, and  Its  origin  u  said  to  have  been  in  some  way 
connecŁed  with  the  rerooval  of  the  Kev.  John  Murrav  to 
Boothbay.    It  neyer  exhibited  on  its  roli  morę  than 
aght  ministers.    Its  last  recorded  adjoumment  now 
known  was  to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October,  1792.    The  only  relic  of  this 
presbytery  known  to  exi8t  is  a  curious  vo1iime  printed 
in  1783,  with  the  foUowing  title:  Bath-KoL    A  Voice 
from  the  Wilderneu,     Bting  an  kumbU  A  tievtpt  to  mp- 
port  the  dnking  Trutht  ofGod  agańui  tomt  ofthe  prin- 
ciptU  Envri  raffłnff  at  thu  time.     Or  a  joint  Tłttimony 
to  iome  ofthe  Grand  Artidea  ofthe  Christian  Rdigion, 
judiciouśljf  delicered  to  the  Churches  under  their  care. 
Btf  łhe  First  Presbiftery  ofthe  Eastward,     In  Septem- 
ber,  1782,  the  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  their 
numbers  considetably  rednced  in  con8equence  of  exist- 
ing  difiiculties,  agreed  Co  dissolve  and  form  themselres 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Salem.   For  two  succeedlng  years 
this  Presbytery  met  regularl}'  in  MaKnachnsetts  pmper, 
but  after  this  its  meetings  were  hełd  in  the  diatrict  of 
Maine.    Its  last  meeting  was  held  at  Gray  Sept.  14, 
1 79 1 .   The  Third  Associate  Reformed  Prcsby terj',  after- 
wards  called  the  Associate  Keformed  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
donderry, was  formed  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  31, 1782.  and 
held  its  fint  meeting  at  Londonderry  on  Feb.  11,  1783. 
U  ceased  to  belong  to  its  original  denomination  in  1802, 
*Qd  was  thereafter  an  independent  presbytery  tiU  1809, 
when  it  was  receired  mtothe  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has 
nnce  continued  imder  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Londontlerry.    The  Presbytery  of  Newburyport  was 
f»rmed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
I-ondonderry  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.     It  held  its 
first  session  in  Boston  on  Oct.  27,  1826,  and  its  last  on 
Oct.  2Q,  1847.  wheo  it  beeame  reunited  to  the  Presbytery 


of  Londonderr}'.  The  Presbytery  of  Conn^tieut,  con- 
sisting of  sereral  ministers  and  churches  prwiously  be- 
longing  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  waS  constituted 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  Oct  15,  1850,  and  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Thompsonyille  on  Oct.  29. 

Missions, — (a.)  Home  Missions. — The  home  mission 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  datę  from  the 
year  1707,  when  it  was  resolved  **  that  eycrj'  minister 
of  the  Presbytery  supply  neighboring  destitutc  places 
where  a  minister  is  wanting  and  opportunity  of  doing 
good  ofifers."    Since  that  period  this  work  has  contin- 
ued  to  be  one  of  its  most  impoitant  enterpńses.    At  the 
beginnuig  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries,  the  Asscm- 
bly  took  charge  of  it  in  1802,  appointing  a  "  Standing 
Committee  of  Missions,"  to  which  the  presbyteries  were 
to  report.    During  the  fourteen  years  that  fóllowcd  this 
appointment  the  Church  sent  out  81 1  missionańes,  and 
collected  (49,349.    In  1816  this  committee  was  ehanged 
into  a  board,  **  with  fuli  power  to  transact  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  missionaiy  cHuse,"  reporting  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly.     Under  this  arrangement  the  home 
missions  ofthe  Church  entered  on  a  new  course  of  pros- 
perity, congregations  multiplying  till  presbyteries  were 
formed,  and  these  in  tum  growing  into  synods.    So  vig- 
orous  was  the  Church  life  now  developed  that  even  the 
great  division  of  1888  was  unable  to  binder  its  continn- 
ous  activity.    During  these  twenty-two  years  the  board 
collected  $281,504,  and  sent  out  2486  missionaries,  while 
during  the  years  1838  to  1870  the  Old-School  Chnrch 
alone  collected  $2,805,375,  and  sent  out  16,113  mission- 
aries.   For  a  few  years  after  the  dirision  of  1838,  the 
New-School  Assembly  continued  to  carry  on  its  mission 
work  through  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
In  1852  the  Assembly  appointed  a  "  Church  Extcnsion 
Committee,"  foUowing  this  up  in  1862  by  assnming 
"the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  work  of  home 
missions  within  its  bounds,"  forming  *'The  Presbyterian 
Committee  on  Home  Missions."    During  the  years  1888 
to  1869  the  New-School  Church  is  considered  to  bave 
sent  out  8800  missionaries.      After  the  reunion,  the 
agencies  of  both  churches  were  united  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  by  which,  sińce  that  period,  the  whole  home- 
mission  and  church-extension  work  of  the  Church  has 
been  conducted,  $1,840,997  haying  been  collected  and 
6529  missionaries  sent  out,  making  a  total  sińce  1802  of 
(6,132,167  contributed  for  home  missions  and  of  37,968 
missionaries  sent  out.    During  the  year  1875-76,  1035 
ministers  (or  missionaries,  as  they  are  called)  were  aided 
to  the  extent,  on  an  ayerage,  of  $250  each. 

Closely  connected  with  this  home  mission  is  the  Sut' 
tenłałion  Schemej  organized  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pastors  in  the  Church,  and  of 
securing  to  these  a  larger  measure  of  support.  Under 
this  plan,  congregations  paying  not  less  than  $700  a 
year  of  salary,  and  at  the  ratę  of  $7  50  per  member  an- 
nnally,  and  increasing  their  pastor'8  salary  at  the  ratę 
of  $50  a  year,  receive  grants-in-aid,  so  that  the  salary 
may  be  raised  to  $1000  a  year. 

(6.)  Foreign  Alissions, — As  early  as  1742  the  Church 
commenced  her  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  in  the  ordination,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  of  a  missionary  to  labor  among  the  Indians. 
This  work  engrossed  all  her  means  and  sympathies  un- 
til  1817.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  united 
with  the  Dutch  Keformed  and  Associate  Ucformed 
Chnrches  in  forming  "  The  United  Foreign  Missionary 
i  Society,'^  a  society  whose  object  was  "  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  in  other  por- 
tione  of  the  heathen  and  anti -Christian  world."  In 
1826  this  society  n>ade  oyer  all  its  missions  and  prop- 
erty  to  the  American  Board,  which  thus  beeame  almo^t 
the  National  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America.  In 
1831  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  formed  itself  into  "The 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  and  inyited  the 
co-openition  and  support  of  such  as  preferred  Church 
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action  to  that  of  so-called  nnion  societica.  Defure 
eighteen  moDths  had  elapsed,  Łwelve  missionaries  had 
been  appoiilted  to  differeut  tields  of  heathen  labor.  In 
the  fuUowing  year  aixteen  morę  were  seiit  out,  while 
$16,246  had  becti  coiitributed  toward^  Łheir  CKpeuses. 
In  1837,  mission  stations  iii  Northern  India,  West  Afri- 
ca,  Smyma,  China,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West  were  under  its  charge,  conducted  by  forty*foar 
agenta,  for  whose  support  $40,266  were  contributed  dur- 
ing  that  year.  Such  resulta  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  in  the  Church  that  desired  denominational  agen- 
cies.  In  1837,  therefore,  the  Assembly  seyered  its  con- 
nection  with  the  American  Board,  and  established  its 
own  **  Board  of  Foreign  Blissions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  to  which  the  Western  Society  at  once  trans- 
ferred  all  its  agencies  and  property.  During  the  period 
of  the  diviaion,  the  Old-School  Assembly  extended  its 
foreign  mission  staff,  forming,  on  heathen  soil,  synods 
and  presbyteries  by  means  of  native  conrerts.  The 
New-School  Church  at  first  continued  to  send  its  con- 
tributions  of  men  and  money  to  the  American  Board, 
but  in  1854  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  mis- 
aions,  changing  this  in  1855  into  a  permanent  commit-. 
tee,  who  should  "superintend  the  whole  course  of  for- 
eign missions  in  behalf  of  the  Assembly."  On  the 
reunion,  in  1869,  these  agencies  were  brought  together, 
while  the  reunited  Church  received  from  the  American 
Board  a  number  of  mission  stations  that  previously  it 
had  sustaineU. 

SlTUHAET  YlKW  OF  TUK  FoRRiON  MtSSION  0PKnATI0:<S  OF 
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CONTRIHimo?ł8  OF  TUlt  PRESIIYTKRIAH  CnUROU    FOR  MlS- 

sioNARy   AMi>  Bknkvolemt  Work  i>uri:<o  tur  Tkab 
1870-77. 

Foreign  Mi89lou8 $517,688 

Home           "        287,717 

Snstentation 3S,237 

Bducathm 72.040 

Pnblicatlon 62,176 

Church  Erecthm 128,016 

Aced  Minlsters 89,2S5 

Freed  men 64.968 

Total 4>],237,117 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  earliest  period,  bas 
been  an  earncst  worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  edu- 
cation ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  secession  of  the 
Cumberland  branch  was  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
General  Assembly  insisted  on  high  educational  qua]ifi- 
cations  for  minlstcrs.  As  early  as  1739,  a  proposition 
was  brought  beiore  the  Synod  of  PhiUidelphia  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  synod 
approved  of  the  design  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  it  into  efTect,  and  in  1744  a  synodal  scbool  was  es- 
tablished. The  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  char- 
tered  in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Other  institu- 
tioiis  have  been  organized  under  Presbyterian  auspices, 
as  follows:  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  1802),  Hamilton  College  (Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1815), 
Maryyille  College  (Mary ville,  Tenn.,  1819),  Centrę  Col- 
lege (Danville,  Ky.,  18-23),  Hanorer  College  (Hano\'er, 
Ind.,  1827),  Lafayctle  College  (Easton,  Pa.,  1831),  Wa- 


bash  College  (Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1832),  Lincoln  Uai* 
venity  (Oxford,  Pa.,  1853),  University  Ci>Uege  (San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1859),  Blackburn  UniverBity  (Carlin- 
ville,  111.,  1867),  King  College  (Bristol,  Tenn.,  18881, 
Unirersity  of  Wooster  (Wooster,  Ohto,  1870),  Eraos 
Uniyersity  (Evan8,  CoU,  1874),  and  Parsons  College 
(Fairfield,  la.,  1875).  Three  coUegea  are  jointly  under 
Presbyterian  and  Congregationaloontrol:  namely,  Knos; 
at  Galesburg,  III.,  1841;  Beloit,  at  Beloit,  Wisu,  IH41; 
and  01ivet,  at  01ivet,  Mich.,  1828.  The  academies  and 
ladies'  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denominaŁioa 
are  numerons. 

Not  until  1812  did  the  Presbyterian  Church  make 
any  provisŁon  for  the  theol(^cal  education  of  penoos 
seeking  the  miuistrj'.  In  that  year  it  oi^anised  its  fint 
theological  seminary,  locating  it  at  Princeton,  N.  J^ 
already  w;Il  known  for  ita  college,  which  bad  beea 
founded  in  1746.  Since  then  seminariea  have  been  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  presbyter- 
ies or  by  syuodflk  Of  these  institutions  the  appotnting 
the  professors,  the  arranging  the  length  of  the  cuiricu- 
lum,  and  the  prescribing  the  course  of  study — the  en- 
tire  contro],  in  fact — bas  remained  in  the  hands  of  thór 
founders.  This  state  of  things  was  so  unsatufactory 
and  80  unpresbyterian  that,  on  the  reunion  in  1869,  tbe 
directors  of  the  different  seminaries  agreed  that,  whik 
reaerving  to  themselyes  the  generał  contro],  tbe  Assem- 
bly should  in  futurę  have  a  reto  power  over  the  ap- 
pointment  of  every  professor,  and  should  receive  fraa 
the  directors  an  annual  report  of  their  adrointstratioo. 

Tbe  Church  bas  thirteen  theological  seminaries,  as 
follows :  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1812 ;  at.  Aubum,  N.  Y.. 
1820;  Western,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1827;  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati.  O.,  1832;  Union,  New  York  City,  1836;  at  Dan- 
yille,  Ky.,  1853 :  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, Chicago,  IlL,  1859 ;  Blackburn  Uniyersity  (theo- 
logical department),  1867 ;  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1871 ; 
German,  Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  1869;  German,  Dubuąue,  la^ 
1870;   Lincoln  Uniyersity  (theological  department), 
1871;  and  Biddle  Memoriał  Institute  (theological  de- 
partment), Charlotte,  N.  C,  1867.    Of  these,  the  last 
two  are  Ifor  oolored  people,  and  the  two  immediately 
preceding  them  for  Germans.    In  1875-76  they  had,  in 
aU,  56  professors  and  578  students.    The  number  grad- 
uating  that  year  was  134.    The  board  of  education  of 
the  Church  in  1876  recetyed  $72,040,  and  gaye  financial 
aid  to  458  students  (222  theological,  218  coUegiate,  and 
18  academical).     In  the  same  year  the  Church  main- 
tained,  for  freedmen,  39  day  schools,  with  65  teachers 
and  3176  pupils  and  5  higher  schools,  with  903  students 
of  w  bom  43  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.    See  Gii- 
lett.  Hut.  of  the  Presb,  Church  (2  yols.  12mo,  rey.  edL, 
Phila.  1875);  Uodge,  Consfiłutional  nist,  of  the  PtrtL 
Church  (terminates  in  1788;  Phila.  1840-41,  2  yol&); 
Webster,  IJist,  of  the  PrtA,  Church  łiU  1758  (Phila- 
1857,  8vo) ;  Presb.  Reunion  Memoriał  Volume,  1837-71 
(N.  Y.  1871, 8vo) ;  Wilson,  7^yj6.  Hisł.  A  Imanae ;  Afin- 
uies  ofthe  General  Asaemhly  (ibid.  1877,  new  senes,  roL 
iy) ;  Blaikie,  Shetch  ofthe  Pretb,  Chut-ches  throu^kottt 
the  World  (Edinb.  1877),  p.  38  sq. 

11.  Cumberland  Pkbsbyterian  CiiURCH.~In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  yery  ex- 
tensiye  reyiyal  of  religion  in  the  south-westem  psrt  of 
Kentucky,  within  tbe  bonnds  ofthe Presbytery of Tran- 
sylyania.     It  is  frcquently  called  ^  the  Great  Western 
Keyi\'al  of  1800,"  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  ofthe 
most  important  religious  tnoyemeuts  in  the  hiAtory  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  States,  as  it  firmly 
fixed  the  people  of  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi  in  tbe 
Christian  faith.    The  supply  of  preachers  being  inaile- 
quate,  the  Presbytery  appointed  at  different  times  a 
number  of  lay  exhorter8,  and,  after  trial  of  their  gi^*> 
licensed  some  to  preach.    They  did  not  require  of  them    . 
the  usual  course  of  classical  studies,  and  permitted  them 
to  except  to  Ihc  doctrine  of  the  diyine  decrees  as  in- 
yoh-ing  the  idea  of  Fatalism.     In  October,  1802,  the 
Presbytery  was  diylded,  rnd  the  Presbytery  of  CJom- 
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berland  was  formed,  covering  the  region  just  named. 
In  ApriI,  1803,  the  new  Presbytery  met,  and  ordained 
two  of  the  licentiates  —  Finis  Ewing  (w ho  had  for- 
merly  been  an  elder)  and  Samuel  King— and  Hcensed 
other  persona.    In  1805,  the  synod,  finding  coroplainta 
hid  before  them  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
by  tery,  appointed  a  comroiasion  of  ten  miniaters  and  8ix 
elders,  clothed  with  fuli  synodical  powers,  to  yiait  thia 
reroote  region  and  inveatigate  the  whole  mattcr.    Ac- 
coniingly  the  cororoiaaion,  when  convened,  aummoned 
the  Pre8bvterv  and  the  irrecularlv  licenaed  or  ordained 
persona,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  latter  to  aubmit 
to  an  examiuation.    Thia,  with  the  aanction  of  the  Pres- 
bytery,  they  refused;  whereupon  the  comroisaion  pro- 
bibited  them  from  preaching  or  adroiniatering  ordi- 
nancea  in  virtue  of  any  authority  derived  from  Cumber- 
land Preabytery  until  they  ahould  aubmit.     It  waa  af- 
terwarda  contended  that,  aa  the  authority  to  preach  had 
been  originally  conferred  by  the  Preabytery  of  Tranayl- 
vania,  thia  prohibition  waa  technically  powerleaa  in  the 
caae.    It  may  alao  be  obaerred  that  it  aeema  now  gen- 
erally  agreed  by  writera  on  both  aidea  that  the  main  ob- 
jection  waa  not  to  the  illiterate  character  of  the  licen- 
tiatea,  but  to  their  alleged  unaoundneaa  in  doctrine. 
The  ReTiva1  members  (aa  they  were  called)  of  the  Cum- 
berland Preabytery  after  thia  met  aa  a  council  and  ab- 
Btaiued  from  preabyterial  acta.    They  memorialized  the 
General  Aaaerobly,  but  in  vain.   The  aaaembly  anatained 
the  synod,  and  exhorted  the  recuaanta  to  aubmit  and  act 
reguUrly.    The  aynod,  being  directed  to  review 'their 
proceedinga,  complied,  and  on  review  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  further  diaaoIved  the  Cumberland 
Presbvterv  and  re-annexed  ita  membera  to  the  Preaby- 
tery  of  Tranaylrania.    The  council  madę  an  ineffectual 
efTort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  aub- 
mit the  licentiatea  to  an  examination ;  but  aa  thev  rc- 
ąutred  that  all  ahould  be  received  in  a  body,  the  pro- 
posal  waa  not  accepted  by  the  aynod.     On  Feb.  4,  1810, 
Finia  Ewing  and  Samuel  King  (ordained  miniaters,  but 
ulenced  by  the  commiaaion),  and  Samuel  M'Adow,  an 
aged  miniater,  met  and  organized  themaelvea  into  a 
preabytery  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Preaby- 
tery-.   In  April  foUowing  the  Preabytery  of  Tranayl- 
vania  auapended  Mr.  M'Adow  for  hia  achiamatical  con- 
duct. 

The  progreaa  of  the  new  body  waa  rapid.  In  three 
rears  a  synod  waa  neceaaary,  with  8  preabyteriea  and  60 
congregationa,  and  in  1829  a  General  Aaaembly  waa  con- 
stitutett.  The  atatiatica  of  1859  reported  in  the  connec- 
tion  96  preabyteriea,  927  miniatera,  1 188  churchea,  82,158 
commnnicanta,  and  24  educational  inatitutiona.  In  1814 
the  synod  pttbliahed  an  edition  of  the  Westminater  Con- 
fcsftion  and  Catechiama,  altered  to  auit  their  ayatem, 
which  ia  underatood  to  be  an  attempt  to  steer  between 
Calyiniam  and  Arminianiam.  It  rejecta  etemal  reproba- 
tion,rtroited  atonement,  and  apecial  grace,  tcaching  that 
the  atonement  waa  madę  for  all  manlcind,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  ia  coextenaive  with  the  atone- 
ment Other  pointa  of  Calviniam,  aa  the  neceasity  of 
the  Spirit'a  work  in  regeneration  and  the  peraercrance 
of  the  aainta,  are  retained.  The  Cumberland  Pre&bv- 
tenana  are  warm  advocatea  of  revival3  and  camp-meet- 
inga. 

Ab  an  eyidence  of  the  altered  atate  of  feeling  towarda 
thia  body  of  Chriatiana  aa  contraated  with  the  delivcr- 
ance  of  the  General  Aaaembly  of  1814— to  the  effect  that 
they  could  be  treatcd  with  not  aa  a  body,  but  only  aa 
indiridiiala— it  may  be  added  that  firat  the  New-School 
General  Aaaembly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Cumberland  Preabyterian  General  Aasembly,  and  in 
1860  the  Old-Schoól  Aaaembly  alao  took  thia  step.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  havc  increased  very  rapłdly. 
The  minutea  of  the  forty-aixth  General  Aasembly,  187G, 
«hoir  26  aynods,  including  nearly  125  presbyteries,  ex- 
tending  over  the  territory  between  the  Great  Lakcs  and 
wje  Gttlf  of  BIexico,  and  reaching  from  the  Appalachian 
Monntaina,on  the  eaat,to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  weat. 


The  following  atatistical  aummary  ia  approximatcly  cor- 
rect: Miniatera,  1275;  licentiatea,  280 ;  candidates,220; 
congregationa,  2000;  eldera,  6750;  deacona,  2000;  total 
commnnicanta,  100,000 ;  peraona  in  the  Sabbath-schools, 
55,000;  value  of  church  property,  $2,250,000;  contrib- 
uted  during  the  year,  f  350,000.  The  following  are  the 
principal  institutiona  of  leaming  under  the  control  of 
thia  Church:  Cumberland  College  (Princeton,  Ky., 
fonnded  in  1829,  diacontinued  in  1861),  Cumberland 
Univeraity  (Lebanon,  Tenn.,  fonnded  in  1842,  which  haa 
the  leading  law-achool  in  the  South),  Bethel  College 
(M'Kenzie,  Tenn.,  1847),  Wayneaburg  College  (Waynea- 
burg,  Pa.,  1850),  M*Gee  College  (College  Mound,'Mo., 
1853,  now  auapended),  Lincoln  Univeraity  (Lincoln,  III., 
1866),  Trinity  Uniyeraity  (Tehuacana,'Texas,  1876), 
Cane  Hill  College,  Boonaborough,  Ark.,  1852).  The  Gen- 
eral Aaaembly,  in  1876,  approyed  the  establishment  of 
a  Union  Medical  College,  in  connection  with  the  three 
uniyersitiea  of  the  Church :  namely.  Cumberland,  Lin- 
coln, and  Trinity.  It  ia  to  be  located  at  St.  Louis,  or 
aome  other  Urge  city.  Wayneaburg.  Lincoln,  and  Trin- 
ity admit  young  ladiea  on  equal  terma  with  youngmen. 
There  are  alao  eeyeral  inatitutiona  excluaiyely  for  girla, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patrpnage  of,  the  Church. 

The  Colored  Cumberland  Preabyterian  Chvrch  haa 
been  formed  by  the  amicable  aeparation  of  colored  mem- 
bera from  the  Cumberland  Preabyterian  Church,  and 
their  organization  into  an  independent  body.  The  firet 
number  of  their  newapaper  organ,  The  Baimer  ofLighł, 
was  publiahed  in  September,  1876.  It  atated  that  the 
number  of  membera  of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Preaby- 
terian  Church  in  the  atates  of  Kanaaa,  Miaaouri,  Illinoia, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  was,  in 
May,  1874,  8925 ;  that  the  number  of  ministere  at  that 
time  waa  seyenteen ;  and  that  the  yalue  of  church  prop- 
erty waa  $12.550.  Since  that  time  the  Presbytery  of 
Miaaouri  had  added  240  membera,  and  the  aame  presby- 
tery had  raiaed  $529.25  in  1874.  Later  reporta  than  for 
1874  had  not  been  receiyed  from  the  other  atates. 

12.  Thk  Keformet)  Presbytkrian  Synod.— Dur- 
ing ^  the  persecuting  times,"soroe  membera  of  the  Coy- 
enanting  or  Rcformed  Preabyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
aettled  in  Pennaylyania.  In  1743  theae  met  at  Middle 
Octorara,  and  again  anlemnly  aubacribed  the  Old  Scot- 
tiah  Coyenant,  In  1752  the  Scottiah  Church  aeht  the 
Key.  John  Cuthbertson  to  be  their  miniater.  In  1774 
he  waa  joined  by  the  Rey.  Mesars.  Linn  and  Dobbin 
from  the  Kcformed  Preabytery  of  Ireland,  when  a 
Keformed  Preabyterian  Preabytery  waa  formed.  In 
1782  theae  three  ministen  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
joined  with  the  Associate  Church  in  forming  "The  A»- 
sociate  Keformed  Church."  The  members  who  were 
opposed  to  this  union  kept  together  as  praying  societiea 
until  1792,  when  the  Scottiah  Church  had  appointed  a 
committec  of  their  number  to  take  the  orersight  6f 
them  judicially.  In  1798  a  presbytery  waa  organized 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  the  question  of  slayery 
forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Keformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  when  it  enacted  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retained  in  ita  communion,  a  position  sińce 
then  faithfully  maintained.  In  1806  it  issued  a  Tcsti- 
mony  defining  its  position  on  seyeral  pointa  not  roen- 
tioned  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  undertook  the  theological  education  of  ita 
miniatr}'  by  opening  a  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1809  organized  itself  into  "The  Synod  of  the  Keformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,"  with  three  constitut- 
ing  presbyteries.  Subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812  the 
relations  of  the  Coyenanting  Church  to  the  national 
goyemment  were  much  discussed.  A  yariety  of  senti- 
mcnta  waa  apparent  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sey- 
erance  between  the  Church  and  that  other  ordinance 
of  God  — the  State — should  be  carried.  The  result  of 
these  discussions  was  a  rending  of  the  Church  in  1833, 
and  the  formation  of  an  independent  aynod.  The  largc 
lossca  which  the  aynod— a  repreaentatire,  not  delegatcd 
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floort  muttuneó  in  1833  nowars  duhcartcoed  it.  Hor 
hamogeneou»  thma  erer  thnmgh  tbe  aepftratioii,  it 
tbenceforth  proceeded  rigidly  to  enfone  tbe  pńnciples 
and  prictices  that  have  at  ail  timet  been  moeeciud  bv 
tbe  Churcb.  Member*  of  tbis  Chureb  tberdoie  nciiber 
beoome  nor  act  es  American  citizens:  tbey  ncitber  toCc 
at  political  electloiia,  en\iu  tu  the  army,  aooepi  of  gor> 
ernment  »ituatiMi«,  senre  on  juńes,  uor  in  anj  way  ideo- 
tify  iheniNeirefi  w  ich  tbe  puHtical  system  of  tbe  United 
8tate«.  In  1871  tbis  Cburch,  in  acoordanee  witb  ita 
principle  of  ihe  morał  daty  of  religiooa  oorenantiDg,  by 
its  minist4rr8  and  memben  entered  into  a  lolemn  eore- 
nant  witb  (iod  and  witb  eacb  otber  to  serre  faitbfuUy 
the  ia'eat  <iod  and  to  keep  bis  oomoiandmenta,  aud  to 
adbere  to  tbe  Keformed  Presbyterian  principles  and  les- 
timony.  The  theological  seminary  of  tbe  synod  was 
or^anized  in  1810.  and  is  situated  at  AUegbeny  City, 
Pa^  having  at  present  a  (aculty  of  tbree  prufesson. 

Miśtions, — In  1856  tbe  synod  commenced  a  A»reign 
miasion  at  Latakiyeb,  in  Syria.  Sinoe  tben  sutions 
and  schools  bave  been  opeiied  in  different  localitiesb 
The  missionary  and  benefolent  contributtons  for  the 
jear  1876-77  were  as  folio ws : 

Forei^  mlMfons $^,9K 

Home  missions. 3,068 

Freedinen 3,409 

Edfication «.«» 

Chnrch  erectioa t7.391 

Total $44,955 

13.  Thr  Gescral  Sykod  of  thk  Rkformed  Pres- 
BYTERIAN  Ciiuiicii. — The  minority  of  the  Keformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  disruption  of  1833  is  miw 
known  by  this  name.  (See  No.  12  above.)  Steadily 
adhering  to  the  other  distiiictive  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanters,  it  yet  allows  its  members  to  discharge  the  da- 
ties  and  eiijoy  the  pririleges  of  citizens,  and  is  popu- 
larly  known  as  the  New-LighŁ  Covenanting  Church. 
The  theological  seminary,  organ ized  in  Philadelphia  iu 
1809,  adhered  to  this  portion  of  the  Church  at  the  tiroe 
of  the  separation,  and  is  still  in  connection  witb  it.  Re- 
cently  a  number  of  its  ministers  and  congregations  have 
withdrawn  from  its  fellowship,  leaving  the  General  Syn- 
od greatly  (>nfeebled.    Sec  Kicfoiimeii)  Piiksbytrriaks. 

14.  U  NITKI)    PrK8HYTERIA!<    CiIURCH    OK    NOBTH 

Amkrica. — This  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Associate  Keformed  churches  which  were  united  in 
1858.  We  f;ive  hcre  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
of  Łhcse  botlies  up  to  the  time  of  their  union. 

1.  Aśśociafe  Churdi.  —  This  Church  in  the  United 
States  had  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  Covenanter8  exilcd  for  conscience*  sake  to  the 
American  colonies,  where  they  maintained  worship  in 
a  distinct  form  to  the  best  of  their  abilitv.  In  1680 
Lord  Cardross  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  South  Carolina,  witb  a  view  to  fumish  a  place 
of  refuge  to  his  persccuted  brethren.  This  was  formed 
at  Port  Koyal;  but,  in  conseąuence  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688. 
Many,  however,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  gath- 
ered  into  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presbytery, 
which  existed  until  about  the  close  of  tbe  18th  century. 
The  oiily  one  of  these  churches  now  remaining  is  the 
old  Scots*  Church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to  1688  a 
large  number  uf  Presbyterians  (amounting,  according  to 
Wodrow,  to  about  3000)  were  transported  to  the  Amer- 
ican plantations  and  sold  as  slares.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Yirginia,  Pennsylrania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey; but  Rcarcely  any  traces  of  their  history  now  re- 
main.  As  carly  as  1736  those  American  Presbyterians 
who  sympathi^ed  with  the  Scottish  Seceders  appUed  to 
them  for  a  minister,  but  at  that  time  nonę  could  be 
senL  The  application  was  renewed  in  17d0,  but  the  first 
minister  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gelatly,  did  not  anive 
until  1753.  In  1753  a  presbytery  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  "The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylra- 
nia, subordinate  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland." 


'  While  hcartily  aeoeptng  tbe 

tbcir  symbtrfical  booksithis  lYesbyterr  gave  pnymioaiee 
to  tbe  distioctire  doetriaca  of  tbe  Mairuw  di^-iaca.    śwt 
Marbow  Costboterst.   Ita  membeia  hdd  tlse  iwmpA 
ofler  to  be  a  free  giaoi  and  piomise  of  Chrisc  wid  hii 
salration  to  anocfa  of  nankińd  as  soch — ali  h»vins  t 
coaraoo  iotereat  ia  bin  —  failb  to  be  a  peraon*s  rea. 
pcnaastoo  tbat  Jeans  Cbrisc  b  bia->tbat  be  shall  hsrc 
life  and  salration*  by  Christ,  aad  tbal  whtfercr  Cłrót 
\  did  for  tbe  redemption  of  mankind  be  did   ior  hm. 
I  Soesa  was  abo  laid  on  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  biudio^  ułili- 
I  gataoo  of  tbe  Scutti»b  oorenaata — National  and  fwfeiaa 
\  League.     Wbile  the  origin  and  doctrinal  viewra  of  the 
Aswciate  Prwbytery  rpstrietcd  its  spbere  of  labnr.  m> 
!  side  of  tbat  spbeie  it  grew  rapidly,  congregmtioos  Itó^ 
formed  in  New  York,  Yiiginia,  and  tbe  CaioUnna.    In 
;  1776  a  second  presbytery,  tbat  of  New  York,  ws»  ftinaeJ 
I  — like  tbat  of  Pennsylrania.  in  subocdinaiion  to  the  Soui- 
1  tish  Synod.    In  1764  tbe  Ber.  Thomas  Claik,  miubser 
-  of  Ballybay  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Bufgher  Synod 
;  of  Scotland,  witb  tbe  greata"  part  of  his  cuii^ir^attofi, 
!  emigimted  to  tbis  country,  and  settled  in  Salem.  Wash- 
ington Coanty,  N.  Y.    Two  otber  ministen  of  the  same 
commauion  foUowed  tbera  two  years  aller,  Łhoii|rb  one 
of  them  sol»eqiiently  retumed  to  Scotland.    The  Bcir- 
gber  ministers,  not  being  disposed  to  keep  up  a  aepartie 
organization  on  tbts  ńde  of  tbe  Atlantic,  nnited  with 
their  brethren ;  but  tbe  union  was  disturbed  by  ihe  le- 
fusal  of  tbe  Scottish  synod  to  approre  of  it.    The  rer- 
okition  of  1776  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  tbe  existence  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chureb. 
During  the  progress  of  tbe  war  eereiml  coaventioos 
were  beld  between  tbe  members  of  tbe  Aasociate  and 
the  Reformed  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  union.   Tbeir 
tbree  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  178^ 
and  formed  themseh-es  into  a  synod,  under  the  name 
of  '*The  As80ciar«  Reformed  Synod  of  Nurth  Amerka," 
on  a  basis  oonsisting  of  the  following  articlea: 

"1.  Thnt  Jef>ns  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

*^2.  Tbat  there  Is  an  appropriation  iu  the  naturę  of 
faith. 

"3.  That  the  Ooepel  Is  addressed  indlKtimioateljr  to 
slnners  of  msiikind. 

"4.  Tbat  the  righteonsness  of  Christ  Is  tbe  alone  eoo> 
ditlon  of  the  corenaut  of  grace. 

'*5.  That  ci  vii  eovemment  orlglnates  with  God  tbe  Cre- 
ator,  nnd  not  wiih  Christ  the  Medintor. 

"6.  Tbe  administmtlon  of  the  kingdom  of  Prorldeoce 
Is  giren  Into  the  hand  of  Jesus  ChriiPt  the  MedlaUw :  aod 
magirtrncy,  the  ordinance  appointed  hy  ib«  moml  Oo^er- 
nor  of  Ihe  world  lo  be  the  prop  of  civU  order  amans  mrn, 
as  well  as  other  thIngSf  Is  reudered  pubserrientbythe  Vc> 
diator  to  the  welfare  of  his  spf  ritonl  klujrrtom,  the  Charcb, 
andhas  sanctifled  the  ose  of  U  and  oferery  cnmmon  beot 
elit,  tbrongh  ihe  grace  of  the  Lord  Je^ns  Chri»L 

"7.  Tbat  the  law  or  natnre  nnd  the  morał  law  rerea^ed 
in  the  Scriptures  are  ^nbptnniially  the  nnme,  nlth«in?h  the 
Intter  eapresses  tbe  will  ofOod  morę  erłdeiitly  and  c!e.ir>y 
ihan  the  furmer,  and  iherefore  mafi^strntes  amoog  C^hri^ 
tinns  ouzht  to  be  regulnted  by  the  sreneral  direcŁory  of 
the  Wnrd  as  to  the  execntion  of  their  oflice. 

*'8.  That  the  ąnaUńcatlons  of  Jnutlce,  reradty,  etc.  re- 
gnired  in  the  law  of  natnre  for  the  being  of  a  maffi»tr.ue, 
are  also  morę  eKplicilly  rerealed  as  necej^oary  in  the  IIi*)y 
Scriptnres.  But  a  reliśi^nA  test,  any  fnrther  than  an  iiath 
of  fldelity,  can  never  be  essentlnlly  nece^sary  for  tbe  be> 
ing  of  a  ma$;l8trate,  except  wben  tbe  people  make  U  a 
condition  ofgoYerninent. 

"0.  That  bitth  parties,  when  nnited.  shall  adhere  to  the 
Westminttter  Confesslon  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  dł- 
rectory  fi»r  worship,  and  propositlonaconcertiing  Chnrch 
gnvernment 

*M0.  That  ihdy  shall  clalm  the  ftill  eserciw  ofChnrrh 
discipline  withuat  depending  npon  foreign  Jadlcatorie?.** 

On  this  basis  all  the  members  of  the  Reformed  presby- 
tor}',  and  all  the  Associate  miniators  with  the  cxcep- 
tion  of  two  members  of  tbe  presbytery  of  Pennsylrania, 
united.  A  smali  minority  of  the  people  in  the  two  com- 
munions  also  declined  to  enter  into  it;  and  in  these  mi- 
norities  have  been  preserred  the  Corenanter  or  Reformed 
Presbyterian  denomination,  on  the  one  band,  ind  the 
Associate,  on  the  other.  (See  No.  12  abore.)  From  178^ 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Refonne«l 
Church,  the  Associate  Church  was  grailually  incresM^ 
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by  ministen  sent  out  from  Scotland,  and  alao  by  the  re- 
UiTii  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  who  had  previously 
juiiied  the  uuion.    In  1784  tbis  Churcb  put  furth  a  Tes- 
limoity  intended  to  suppleroent  the  Westioinster  Con- 
fcsaion,  and  ooutaining  special  articles  in  favor  of  dose 
conunuiiion,  public  Guvenanting,  the  ezcIuBive  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  praiae,  and  against  private  oaths,  that  ia, 
secret  aocteties.    The  ńnt  institution  for  the  purpoae 
of  educating  studenta  m  tbeology  by  thU  body  was  es- 
tablisbed  in  1793,  under  the  care  uf  the  Rev.  John  An- 
derson, T>.D^  of  Beaver  County,  l*a.    The  Presbytcry 
of  Pennsylvama,  being  unable  to  meet  the  applications 
for  preacbing  which  were  madę  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  directed  the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Synod  of  Scotland  fur  missionaries.    They  did  so; 
and  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Andrew  Fulton  arrived  in 
Kent4jcky  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  in  November 
formed  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.    This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  these  presbyteries  to  form  them- 
lelyes  into  a  synod;  and  aocurdingly  the  synod,  or 
court  of  re%'iew,  designated  as  "  The  Associate  Synod  of 
North  America"  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1801.    The  synod  consisted  of  seventeen  roinisters,  who 
were  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Chart iers,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Cambridge.    Until  the 
year  1818  appeals  migbt  be  taken  from  tbe  synod  to 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared  a  co- 
ordinate  synod  by  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Scot- 
land.   Between  the  years  1838  and  1840  sertous  ecclesi- 
astical  difficulties  arose,  and  seyeral  ministers  were  de- 
po9ed  or  suspended.    These,  with  a  number  of  ministers 
sjul  congregatiuns  in  sympathy  with  them,  at  once  or- 
ganized  separately,  haring  8everal  presbyteries,  who 
constituted  a  synod  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  Associate 
Synod.    This  paiuful  division  was  afterwards  adjusted, 
and  a  rennion  was  effected  in  1854.     To  tbe  Associate 
Church  belongs  the  dbtinction  of  being  one  of  tbe  ear- 
Ue8t  chuTches  on  the  American  continent  to  take  up  a 
decided  position  on  the  subject  of  slayery.    As  early  as 
the  year  1800  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylyania  issued  a 
warning  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  its  churches, 
declaring  sIaveholding  to  be  a  morał  eyil  and  unjustifi- 
able.    This  declaration  was  repeated  in  1811,  while  in 
1831  the  synod  judicially  escluded  slaveholders  from  its 
communion — an  action  which  cost  it  all  its  congrega- 
tiuns in  the  Southern  States.    The  loas  thus  sustained 
vas  madę  up  by  the  formation  of  new  congregations  and 
new  presbyteries  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  far  West. 
In  1868,  previous  to  the  union  with  the  Associate  Ke- 
fonned  Chureh,  the  Associate  Synod  comprised  21  pres- 
byteries, 281  ministers  and  licentiates,  293  congrega- 
tionsL  and  23,505  communicants. 

2.  Associaie  Be/ormed  Chureh, — The  earliest  settle- 

mcnts  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chureh  were  in  l*enn- 

^lvania,  within  tbe  Cumberland  valley ;  but  cokinies 

from  these  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  and  (aeorgia, 

Kew  York,  Kentucky,  and  even  to  New  Uampshire  and 

llaine.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  8vnod,  after  its  or- 

gantzation  in  1782,  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  uf  arti- 

cieg,  aflerwards  published  under  the  namc  of  The  C<m- 

tiiutim  ofikB  AsMOciate  BtfotTned  Chureh ;  but  thepe 

articles  were  severely  attacked  both  by  the  Secefłers  and 

CttYonanters,  and  were  finally  laid  aside  for  a  fiiUer  ex- 

poftition  of  the  Church's  faith.    The  result  was  that  the 

Wcfttmtnater  Confession  and  Catechisms,  after  a  care- 

fiil  revision  at  seyeral  succesaiye  meetings  of  synod,  in 

^hc  articles  relating  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 

^ere  published  in  a  yolume  in  1799,  entitled  The  Con- 

^itftfum  andStandardt  o/the  Attoeiałe  Reformed  Chureh 

w  AortA  America.    In  1802  tbe  synod  organiBed  itself 

^^  s  geoeiil  synod,  with  four  subordiuate  synods — 

^^  York,  Pennsylyania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolłnas.    In 

1^  tbe  plan  of  the  theologicai  seminary  was  fraraed. 

W.John  M.  Bfason  was  cbosen  professor  of  tbeology; 

and  tbe  seasions  of  the  seminary  began  in  the  autumn 

^the  same  year  in  the  city  ofNew  York.     This  was 

^  aeoond  theologicai  seminary  establiahed  in  the 


United  States.  Dr.  Mason^s  work  on  CathoUc  Comfouft- 
ton,  published  in  1816,  was  legarded  as  being  in  con- 
flict  with  the  Cburch's  principles  and  practice;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  some  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaittt,  led  the  entire  synod  of  Scioto  in  1820  to  with- 
draw  from  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Synod. 
In  1821  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  petitioned  the*(ien- 
eral  Synod  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  synod,  on 
the  groiuidlhat  they  were  so  distant  from  theplace  at 
which  the  General  ć>ynod  usually  assembled  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  shouM  be  represented  in  it.  The 
request  was  granted.  For  many  years  after  that  the 
Southern  Synod  gained  but  little  in  numbers,  though  in 
later  years  it  became  morę  prosperous;  while  the  Sci- 
oto Synod  rapidly  extended  itself  and  became  morę  yig- 
orous  eyery  year.  About  tbe  time  of  the  separatiun  of 
this  Western  Synod,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  madę 
to  unitę  the  Associate  Keformed  and  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Keformed  Protestant 
Churcb  of  North  America."  Immediately  after  this, 
that  is,  in  1821,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  tlie  General  Asaembly  of  the  Pres- 
by terian  Churcb ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  portion  of  the  former  Churcb  became  incorporated  with 
the  latter,  and  the  library  of  the  Associate  Keformed 
Chureh  was  immediately  lemoyed  from  New  York  to 
Princeton ;  though,  as  the  result  of  a  legał  process,  it 
ultimately  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  its  original  own- 
ers.  The  act  of  union  b}'  the  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Churcb  was  irregular,  being  con- 
trary  to  the  express  will  of  a  majority  of  the  presby- 
teries. Howeyer,  many  of  the  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions who  had  remained  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Synod  went  into  this  union.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylya- 
nia  with  but  few  esceptions  was  merged  in  it,  and  that 
S3'nod  neyer  met  agaiu.  The  Synod  of  New  Y^ork,  how- 
eyer, suryiyed  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
coming  separate  and  independent,  like  its  two  sister  syn- 
ods  of  the  West  and  South.  But  its  interests  languished 
till  1829,  when  it  resolred  to  reyiye  the  seminary,  whose 
operations  had  been  suspended  in  1821,  and  to  establish 
łt  at  Ncwbiirgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Key.  Joseph 
M^Carroll,  D.D.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  tbeology.  An  attempt  was  madę  in  1827  to  re- 
yiye the  General  Synod  on  the  old  footing,  but  it  proyed 
a  faihire.  Howeyer,  the  Synod  of  the  West,  haying  di- 
yided  into  two,  erected  a  General  Synod,  which  first 
met  in  1841,  and  under  which  a  union  was  formed  with 
the  New  York  Synod  in  1855.  This  united  body  num* 
bered  4  synods,  28  presbyteries,  258  ministers  and  li- 
centiates, 867  congTei;ation8,  and  81,284  communicants. 
Its  name  then  became  "•  The  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
Bociate  Keformed  Chureh."  They  ndhered  to  the  West- 
minsier  standards  as  adopted  in  the  Testimony  of  1799, 
and  held  the  ductrincs  of  closc  communion,  anti-slayery, 
and  the  excluRiye  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Asso- 
ciate churches,  haying  been  separated  for  morę  than 
three  quarters  of  a  ceutury,  were  reunited  upon  a  com- 
mon  basis,  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Chureh  in  North  America,"  a  Chureh  which  is  iiow  the 
largest  representatiye  of  those  distinctiye  yiews  fur 
which  all  the  preceding  churches  haye  morę  or  less  con- 
tended.  In  addition  therofore  to  its  scceptance  of  the 
Westminster  standards,  which  it  moditied,  it  bas  issued 
a  Testimony  whose  adoption  is  a  condition  of  commun- 
ion both  with  ministers  and  members.  In  this  Testi- 
mony are  articles  adyerse  to  slayery  and  to  secret  soci- 
eties,  and  in  fayor  of  close  communion,  the  exclusfye 
use  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  morał  duŁy  of  coyenant- 
ing.  A  few  years  ago  a  new  metrical  yersion  of  the 
book  of  Psalms  was  adopted  by  this  body.  A  smali 
number  protest ed  against  the  union,  and  haye  sińce 
then  oontinued  under  the  name  of  "The  AsKociate  Syn- 
od of  North  America."  (See  No.  15  below.)  In  1875, 
after  the  union,  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Churcb  of 
North  America"  cmbraced  a  General  Aasembly,  8  syn* 
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oda,  56  presbyteriesi  611  ministen,  777  oongregations, 
and  76,063  coinmunicants.  It  has  tbeological  8emina> 
ries  at  Newbui^h,  N.  Y. ;  Allegheny,  Fa. ;  and  Xenia, 
O. ;  and  missionary  seroiiiańes  at  Osioot  and  Kamleh, 
Egypt.  Westmiuster,  Munmouth,  and  Ohio  Central 
colleges  are  also  onder  its  charge.  It  has  boards  of 
Foreign  Miasions,  of  Home  Missions,  of  Publication,  of 
Ghurch  £xtension,  of  Freedmen,  and  of  Edtication,  with 
mission  stations  in  India,  Egypt-,  and  Syria.  Tbe  Mis- 
aion  to  China,  which  waa  instituted  as  a  memoriał  of 
the  "  union"  of  the  difTerent  bodies  in  1858,  has  been 
transferred  to  Califomia.  Its  missionary  contribations 
were,  in  1876-77,  for  foreign,  $77,126;  home,  $29,750. 
Its  periiKiical  publications  are  one  monthly,  one  semi- 
monthly,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Aisociate  Reformed  Synod  o/t&e  Soułk  has  still 
its  separate  organization.  Cordial  in  its  relations  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  one  missionary 
now  laboring  together  with  the  missionaries  of  the  lat- 
ter  Chnrch  in  Egypt;  and,  8lavery  having  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  contention,  is  now  considering  the  propriety 
of  organie  union  with  that  body.  In  1875  a  plan  of 
co-operation  was  proposed  between  this  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  which  provides 
that  "  the  presbyteries  of  each  Church  shall  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  other  that  they  do  to  the 
co-ordinate  courts  of  their  own  body,  and  that  the  min- 
isters  and  licentiates  of  each  shall  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointmcnt4  and  settlements  in  congregations  of  the 
other;"  that  the  courts  of  each  shall  respect  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  other;  that  ministers  and  raembers  of  the 
two  bodies  be  recommended  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions and  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other;  that 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  churches  (actual  co- 
operation)  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  be  continued ; 
that  a  friendly  co-operation  of  help  and  non-interference 
be  practiced  in  the  fields  of  home  missions  and  Church 
exten8ion;  that  the  two  bodies  co-operate  in  building 
and  sustaining  the  Normal  or  Training  School  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Freedmen,  estab- 
lished  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and  that  in  the  work  of 
publication  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  United  Presbvte- 
rian  Church.  These  pruyisions  were  adopted  by  the 
synod.  The  committce  on  corrcspondence  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  reappointed,  but  was 
instructed  to  take  no  dircct  steps  towards  uniun  without 
further  instruction.  The  Southern  Church  has  a  liter- 
ary  institution  named  Erskine  College  and  a  theological 
school,  both  at  Due  Wc^t,  S.  C.  It  numbers  about  70 
ministcrs,  nearly  one  third  of  whom  are  in  South  Caio- 
lina,  the  rest  in  other  Southern  states. 

15.  TiiK  AsaociATK  Synod  of  Nortii  America  is 
oomposed  of  some  who  declined  to  enter  into  the  union 
wilh  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  in  1858  (see  No.  14 
abo\'e),  and  consists  of  the  presbyteries  of  Iowa,  Clarion, 
Muskingum,  and  Northeni  Indiana ;  and  had,  in  1876, 
12  ministers,  2  licentiates,  34  congregational  charges  or 
stations,  and  1115  communicants.  The  total  ooutribu- 
tions  were  $679.85. 

16.  TiiE  Unitbi>  SYNon  op  tur  Presbyterian 
Church,  South.— In  1857  the  New-School  Presbytery 
of  Lexington  affirmcd  slarery  to  be  right  anil  scriptiiral 
in  principle.  The  Assembly  (1857)  replied  by  condemn- 
ing  the  position,  and  refused  to  allow  either  the  princi- 
ple or  the  practice.  The  delegatcs  from  the  Southern 
churches  protested,  and,  declaring  this  action  to  be  nn 
**indirect  excision"  of  their  congregations,  withdrew, 
anA  in  1858,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  organized  themselvps 
as  "The  Uuited  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,"  consisting  of  some  100  ministers  and  about  200 
congregations.  A  proposal  for  union  with  the>  Old- 
School  Presbyterian  Church  was  declined  by  this  latter 
body  because  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  As- 
sembly  set  aside  its  doctrinal  decisions  of  1838.  In  1859 
the  United  Synod  reported  14  presbyteries,  1 18  minir- 
ters,  187  churches.  and  12,125  communicants,  of  whom 


j  323  were  colored«     In  1864  the  synod  joined  the  Tres- 
byterian  Church,  South. 

17.  Thk  Presbyterian  Church,  Soitth,  dates  iu 
oi^anization  from  Dec  4, 1861,  when  the  commtsMca- 
ers  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfaunrii 
within  the  Confederate  States  met  in  Augusta,  Ga„ 
and  organized  as  a  General  Asaembly.  The  style  aod 
title  then  chosen  was,  The  Pretbyterian  CAurck  of  \ht 
Confederatt  Slaits  of  A  merica ;  but  after  the  over- 
throw  of  the  Confederacy  the  word  united  was  sub^t> 
tuted  for  Confederate^  and  of  America  waa  drof^«d. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  disavow8  all  conD€«- 
tion  with  political  matters,  and  holds  to  strictly  ecrle- 
siastical  labor.  In  1876,  at  the  Assembly  held  in  Sa- 
yannah,  Ga.,  when  the  appointment  of  delegatea  to  tbe 
Pan -Presbyterian  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1877  v« 
considered,  all  expre8sions  used  in  the  differeitt  coarts 
during  the  exciting  times  of  the  ciyil  atńfe  were  re- 
scinded  as  inconsistent  with  the  platform  of  ld62.  Tbe 
report  then  adopted  closcd  with  the  following  dcdars- 
tions : 

**1.  We  solcmnly  reafflrm  the  ezpllcU  and  formal  .*Łttf- 
ment  set  forth  nt  the  tłme  of  tbe  organization  of  f«r 
General  Arsembly  in  1S61,  in  au  *  Addrcse  to  the  Charebt^ 
of  Jesus  Christ  ihronghont  the  Earth.'  This  docnmeiit 
clearly  and  forcibly  detnils  onr  position  concernin^  ibe 
URtnre  and  /unctions  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritoal  Scidf, 
and,  therefore,  'non-secnlar  and  nou-pnlitical.* 

"2.  Innemucb  att  some  łnctdental  ezpressłons,  nttered 
in  times  of  grent  pnblłc  ezcitemeut,  are  fonnd  npon  oar 
recordo,  nnd  have  been  pninted  oni  fn  tbe  re|)ort  of  (be 
coinmittee  afi>resaid,  wbich  seem  to  be  ambigrnons  or 
inconaiiłtent  wilh  the  above  declaratłous  and  oihers  of 
like  import,  this  Assembly  does  hereby  dlsarow  them 
wherever  fonnd,  and  does  not  recoguitw  snch  ns  formiog' 
nny  pnrt  ofthe  well -considered,  aulhoritatiye  teacbtu^s 
or  testimony  of  onr  Church." 

At  that  time  this  Church  oonsisted  of  12  synoda, 
62    presbyteries,  1821   churches,  1079  roinuters,  and 
112,183  communicants,     Their  contributions  amounted 
to  $1.138,681.     The  Assembly  conducts  its  bene%'oknt 
operations  through  three  generał  oommitteea  (the  woric 
of  foreign  missions  and  of  sustentation  being  united  un- 
der  the  same  committee),  yiz.  the  Executiye  Commit- 
tce of  Foreign  Missions  and  Sustentation,  of  Education, 
and  of  Publication.    Foreign  missions  are  maintaineti 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Sonth  America,  Grpece, 
Italy,  India,  and  China,  and  domestic  missions  in  n«w 
and  destitute  localities  in  the  South,  at  an  annual  cosc 
of  $71,121,  supporting  75  missionaries  in  foreign  iieldi<, 
of  whom  26  are  ordained  ministers,  4  licentiates,  and  21 
assistant  missionaries,  all  from  the  United  States;  9 
ordained  ministers  and  25  assistant  missionaries  are  na- 
tiyes  of  the  countries  in  which  they  labor.    With  th<>9p 
foreign  missions  are  connected  22  churches,  with  liOO 
communicants;  also   13   training -schools  of  yariom 
grades,  oontaining  250  pupils.    The  Sustentation  Board 
extends  aid  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  supportof  their 
ministers  to  185  churches  in  57  presbyteries;  $6000  to 
the  support  of  eyangelistic  labor,  and  $10,000  to  reliere 
disabled  ministers  and  families  of  deceased  ministfrs. 
A  publishing  house  is  maintained  nt  Richmond,  Ys^ 
and,  with  a  capital  of  about  $40,000,  issues  Presbyte- 
rian books  for  ministers  and  congregational  and  Snn- 
day- school  libraries.     It  also  aids  in  the  education  Tor 
the  ministry  of  yoimg  men  of  limited  means,  and  in  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  a  religious  and  doctri- 
nal  literaturę. 

In  all  education  al  work,  this  branch  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  has  always  4ield  yery  adyanced  grouml  U 
declares  in  its  constitution  that  "because  it  is  hii^hlf 
reproachful  to  religion,  and  dangerons  to  the  Church,  to 
intrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak  and  ignorant  men,  (he 
Presbytery  shall  try  each  candidate  as  to  his  knowledge 

•  •  •  ^ 

of  the  Latin  language  and  the  original  languages  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  Tbey  shall 
also  examine  him  in  the  arts  and  sciences."  The  fint 
written  test  requircd  of  the  candidate  is  "a  Latin  eK- 
ffesiś  un  somo  common  head  in  diyinity."  The  commoa 
rcąuirement  in  its  presbyteries  is  equal  to  the  curriak* 
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iii  most  American  colleges.    The  demands  of  Łhe  Church 
fvr  Łhe  education  of  itB  minUtry  and  its  own  youth  have 
cverywbcre  madę  it  the  patroneas  of  learning  and  en- 
gaged  it  in  the  founding  of  inatitutions  for  higher  edo- 
cation.     It  haa  been  the  pioneer  of  education  in  nearly 
all  the  older  Southern  communiries.    During  the  civil 
war,  many  of  the  inatitutiona  of  learning  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South  per- 
ished  by  the  loas  of  eudowmenta  in  the  generał  iinancial 
wreck.    Among  them  were  Oglethorpe  Unirersity,  Ga. ; 
Oakland  College,  Mias. ;  La  Grange  College,  Tenn. ;  and 
other  valuable  institutions  of  less  promiuence.     Centrę 
College,  Ky.,  was  lost  through  decisions  of  the  United 
States  oourts  in  favor  of  a  miiiority  adhering  to  the  old 
Assembly.     Others  were  suspended  by  the  enlistment 
of  the  studenta  in  the  armies,  and  were  crippled  by  the 
partial  loaa  of  endowments.     The  following,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Presbyterians,  Burvived  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  now,  uuder  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
ftpices,  are  rendering  valuable  seryice  to  the  country : 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.;  Davidson  College,  N.C.*, 
Stewart  College, Tenn. ;  Westminster  College, Mo.;  King 
College,  Tenn. ;  and  Austin  College,  Tesas.  Central  Uni- 
venity,  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  has  been  founded  and  suc- 
cessfully  opened  sińce  the  war.     The  synods  of  Nash- 
ville,  Memphis,  Alabama,  Missiasippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texa8,  conjointly,  have  also  projected  a  unirersity  (the 
South-westem)  to  be  strictly  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol, for  which  they  are  now  soliciting  an  endowment. 
U  bas  been  located  at  Clarkesville,  Tenn.   Stewart  Col- 
\eg^  bas  been  merged  in  it.    The  financial  prostration 
of  the  South  sińce  the  war  haa  rendered  the  endowment 
of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  difficult.     Of 
•caderaies  and  schools  competent  to  prepare  boys  for 
college  or  young  men  for  the  university,  or  to  give  a 
good  mathematical  and  classical  education,  thorough  so 
far  as  it  goes,  to  thoee  whoee  means  do  not  admit  of 
more  elaborate  courses,  there  is  a  great  insufBciency 
throughout  the  South.    Those  which  had  previous]y 
scquired  succesa  and  reputation  were  generally  broken 
up  through  the  disastrotis  eflfecta  of  the  war,  and  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  people  have  operated  to 
the  disconragement  of  efforts  to  establish  others.    Of 
sucb  institutions  there  are  aome  of  a  high  character, 
naintained  under  Presbyterian  anspices;  as  the  Bing- 
ham  School,  Mebanesrille,  N.  C. ;  Pleasant  Ridge  Acad- 
emy,  Green  County,  Ala. ;  Edgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky. ; 
Military  and  Classical  Institute,  Danvine,  Ky. ;  Finlay 
High  School,  Lenoir,  N.  C;  and  Kemper  Institute, 
BooneTille,  Mo.     The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  two  theological  seminaries,  each  endowed  and  fur- 
nished  with  buildingp,  librariee,  and  four  professors  of 
emtnent  ability  and  learning  —  Union   Seminar}*,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Ya. ;  and  Columbia  Seminary,  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C    it  has  recently  esublished  a  third,  at 
Tiiacalooaa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training  of  col- 
ored  men  for  the  ministry;  and  for  this  it  is  now 
gathering  an  endowment.    There  are  no  l^resbyterian 
schools  or  colleges  for  girls  in  the  South  endowed 
beyond  the  provision  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  li- 
braiies;  but  there  are  many  institutions  under  Presby- 
terian control  or  anspices  in  which  every  ronsonable 
comfort  is  combined  with  adrantages  for  tlie  thorough 
edncation  and  acoomplishment  of  girls.    Among  these 
ve  many  colleges,  collegiate  institutes,  and  seminaries 
which  affonl  a  high  grade  of  instruction  to  young  la- 
tlies,  and  are  widely  esteemed  for  generał  excellcnce 
»nd  efficienc}'. 

The  work  of  edncation  for  the  ministry  is  conducted 
oy  the  General  Assembly,  through  an  execntive  cora- 
mittee  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  last  ecclesi- 
utłcal  year,  the  committee  received  from  the  churches, 
for  this  purpose,  $15.131,  from  which  95  young  men, 
Koflecuting  tbeir  studies  at  yarious  colleges  and  thco- 
lopcal  seminaries,  Teceived  assisUnce. 

The  Btandards  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
•re  the  Westtninster  Confession  (with  the  chapter  ''  Of 


the  Ci  vii  Magistrate"  amended),  the  Largcr  and  Shorter 
Otechisms,  and  the  Westminster  Form  of  Government 
and  Directory,  aomewhat  altered  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Church,  with  "  Rules  of  Discipline,"  or 
**  Forms  of  Process,"  gathered  from  the  usages  and  laws 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  These  standards  are  adopted 
by  evcry  minister  at  his  ordination,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  publidy  by  the  presiding  minister, 
but  are  not  required  to  be  adopted  by  subscription  to 
anv  written  formuła. 

Anterior  to  the  diYision  of  the  Church  into  Northern 
and  Southern  churches,  the  Southern  churches  were 
disposed  to  adhere  more  closely  to  tlie  standards,  and 
were  more  churchly  in  tbeir  idea^  aft  er  the  fashion  of 
the  Westminster  £ra,  than  a  large  portiou  of  the  North- 
ern churches,  who  came  nearer  the  Congregational  in- 
fluence of  New  England.  It  was  the  united  opposilion 
of  the  Southern  churches  to  what  claimed  to  be  a  more 
liberał  Presbyterianism  which  in  large  part  caused 
the  dirision  of  1887  into  Old  and  New  School  bodies. 
Since  the  separation  in  1861,  the  Southern  t)ody  has 
grown  even  more  strict  in  its  view8  of  the  standanis, 
and  the  jurę  dirino  character  of  Chnrch  goveniment. 
But,  with  all  tbeir  zeal  for  a  strict  construction  of  the 
standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  the  Southern  churches 
have  ever  l)een  distinguished  for  tlieir  interest  in  pro- 
tracted  meetings  and  serrices  of  religion.  The  custom 
is  almost  unirersal  of  holding  protracted  senrices  of 
several  days'  or  weeks'  duration  in  the  churches  at  one 
or  more  communion  services  in  the  year,  as  the  indica- 
tion  of  the  apecial  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  sug- 
gest;  and  most  frequently  at  such  meetings  there  is  a 
revival  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  and  awakeninga 
of  grcater  or  less  extent  among  the  unconycrted.  The 
special  labora  of  evangelists  such  as  Muody  and  Sankey, 
and  Whittle  and  Bliss,  have  not  been  enjoyed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  Southern  churches.  It  is  an  opin- 
ion  generally  accepted  among  the  Southern  ministry 
that  there  is  great  adrantagc,  espccially  in  a  sparsely 
populated  region  but  partially  supplied  with  the  means 
of  grace,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  for  successire 
days  upon  the  minds  of  men.  In  this  way  tbeir  thoughts 
can  l>e  more  elTectually  withdrawn  from  tbeir  worldly 
connections  and  płeasures,  and  fixed  more  intcntly  upon 
the  great  roatter  of  salration.  Hence  the  evangelists 
found  that  neither  tbeir  methods  nor  thcir  prcacłiing 
of  the  Gosnpl  of  sah-ation  by  grace  only,  through  fuith, 
was  much  of  a  novclty  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
churches. 

It  has  prored  to  be  a  great  drawlmck  to  the  proper 
influence  of  the  Sciuthern  Pre&byicrian  Church  that, 
owing  partly  to  its  porerty,  pnrtly  from  lying  out  of  łhe 
cłiief  lines  of  the  trarel  and  commerce  with  Ktirope, 
and  partly  from  lack  of  great  commercial  citics  with 
tbeir  accumulated  capital,  its  learned  men  are  able  to 
publish  very  little,  and  its  joumals  are  of  nccossity  pro- 
yincial  in  their  character,  and  therefore  the  world  at 
large  knows  little  of  them.  Besides,  so  rast  is  the  ter- 
ritorv  coyered  bv  this  Churcli,  and  so  diyeree  the  local 
interests,  that  instead  of  patronage  t)cing  conccntrated 
upon  one  or  two  great  religious  joumals,  it  is  diyided 
t>etween  some  seven  or  eight,  nonę  of  which  has  power 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  abroad.  The  Southet-n  PreS'- 
bjfteritm  Rerieic,  a  ąuarterly  journal  of  thirty  years* 
Rtanding,  now  pnblished  under  the  superyision  of  the 
professors  in  the  two  theological  seminaries,  compares 
most  fayorably  in  learning  aud  ability  with  any  theo- 
logical quarterly  in  this  country;  yet,  being  pnblished 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  of  a  great  publishing-house  to  bring  it  be- 
fore  the  world,  it  is  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  ita 
local  patrona  and  adroirers. 

In  yiew  of  the  calamities  which  have  bcfallen  this 
body  of  Presbyterians  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
history,  bringing  poyerty  and  distress  upon  so  large  a 
part  of  its  people,  its  success,  po  far,  has  been  rcmarka- 
blc.    Id  view  of  the  rast  territory  to  be  eyangelized 
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which  is  corered  by  it,  and  fhe  hundreds  of  thousaiids 
of  p4łor  ignorant  negroes,  ever  tendiiig  backward  to 
heatheiiism,  who  must  depeud  upon  this  Church  very 
largel y  for  a  form  of  tbe  Gospel  that  will  enlighten  and 
civilize  them,  no  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world 
has  a  greater  work  to  do,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  leRS  Hnanciai  ability  to  sustain  it. 

18.  Pkusbytkkian  Chukch  im  Canada. — In  thin 
Britidh  dorniniitn  the  Presbyterians  are  in  point  of 
numbers  the  third  among  the  religious  denoroinations. 
bcing  only  exceeded  by  the  Koman  CaUiolics  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Presbyterianism  dates  in  Canada 
at  least  from  the  conąuest,  in  1759.  Its  tirst  exponent 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Kev.  George  Henry.  He 
appeared  in  Quebec  as  early  as  1765,  and  was  the  chap- 
lain  of  a  British  regiment  stationed  there.  In  178-1  the 
Kev.  AIexander  Spark  went  therc,  and  in  1787  the  iirst 
Presbytcrian  congregation  was  organized.  It  was  com- 
posed  principally  of  soldiers.  In  1780  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bethune,  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  who  had  coroe  from 
Scotland  as  chaplain  of  a  Highland  regiment,  preached 
first  in  Montreal,  and  afterwards  organized  several  con- 
grpgntions  in  the  county  of  Glengain-.  In  Montreal 
hself,  rhe  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1790.  Thev  built  Sl  Gabriel  Street  Church,  which  is 
still  used  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  tbe  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  Canada.  Previou8  to  the  corople- 
tion  of  their  own  structure  they  worshipped,  by  per- 
mission  of  ihe  Kecollet  Fathers,  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  recognition  of  these  kind  officcs,  "The  So- 
ciery  of  Presbyterians,"  as  they  were  then  called,  pre- 
aented  the  good  fathers  with  "  two  hogsheads  of  8pan- 
ish  winę  and  a  box  of  candlcs,"  which  were  "  thankfully 
accepte<r — a  manifestation  of  friendly  feeling  between 
Komanists  and  Protestanta  which  continues  to  this  day. 
In  1808  the  Hrst  I*re8by  teiy  of  Montreal  was  organized 
by  two  ministers  and  one  elder;  and  for  yean  after  the 
dcvelopment  of  Presbyterianism  was  slow.  In  Upper 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  ProTince  of  Ontario,  the  pi- 
oneers  of  Prcsbrterianism  were  sent  out  bv  the  Keformed 
Dutch  Church.  One  of  the  principal  laborers  thus  sent 
was  the  Ker.  Kobert  M'DowelJ,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  classis  of  Albany  as  thcir  missionary  to  Canada  in 
1798.  He  ii  inerated  thronghout  the  greater  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  forming  and  fostering  congregations  in  va- 
rious  places.  He  died  at  a  very  advanccti  age  in  1841. 
The  Kev.  W.  Smart,  who  was  sent  out  from  JCngland  in 
181 1,  and  who  laborcd  long  and  faithfully  in  Iiruekville; 
the  Kev.  W.  Bell,  sent  out  from  Scotlaiid  in  1817;  the 
Rev.  William  Jcnkins,  originally  from  Scotland,  who 
went  to  Canada  from  the  United  Stntes  in  1817;  the 
Rev.  Kobert  Boyd,  from  the  Synod  of  Ul«tcr,  ordaiiied  in 
1821 ;  and  the  Kev.  James  Harris,  also  from  Ireland,  who 
began  his  labors  in  1820  as  pastor  of  tlie  tirst  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  York  (now  Toronto),  were  among  the  foun- 
ders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  To  King- 
aton  and  a  few  other  places  ministers  were,  on  applica- 
tion,M!nt  out  by  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  John 
Barclay  being  the  fir^t  minister  of  Kingston.  In  1825, 
the  (ifaMgow  Colonial  Society  was  formed,  which  sent 
out  many  ministers  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  well 
as  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  These  minis- 
ters were  all  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1827  bishop 
Strachan,  of  Toronto,  pnblished  an  ecclesiastical  chart 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  the  Church  of  Kngland  was 
said  to  have  thirty  ministers,  while  two  only  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland — "one  of  whom,"  it  was  fur- 
ther  allegcd.  "  had  madę  application  to  be  received  into 
the  Anglican  Communion."  A  change,  howerer,  was 
at  hand.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  begun  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  Canada,  bringing  large  numbers  of 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Societies  also  began  to  be  formed  in  Scotland  "for  pro- 
moting  the  religious  interests  of  Scottish  settlers  in 
Britinh  North  America."  Presbyterianism  had  taken 
root  in  Canada;  it  now  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 
'''  of  Sootti^h  ministers  being  necessarily  cut 


olT,  owing  to  the  ecelesiastłcal  condition  of  tbe  cotintrr. 
these  proYinces  were  at  thu  time  tbrown  almosi  ea- 
tirely  on  their  own  reaourcea.     In   1881    was  foraed 
"  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  ta 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.**     On  iis  &a 
roli  were  25  minister-     *'Tbe  United  Synod  of  V\ęEt 
Canada,**  conaisting  chiefly  of  ministers  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  aome  from  Ireland,  had  foraMd 
about  1819,  but  in  1840  was  amalgamated  with  ihe 
synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ani 
then  numbered  82  ministers.     Several  miniaters  froa 
the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  came  to  Canada  abom 
1832,  and  the  number  was  incieaaed  from  time  to  timc; 
They  were  organized  as  the  Missionary  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  and  known  ańem'ards  as  tbe 
Svnod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Caoada. 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  disruption  of  tbe  Church  ei 
Scotland,  a  division  took  place  in  the   Pieabytenaa 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  oi 
Scotland ;  25  ministers  agreeing  with  the  Frec  Cburdi 
of  Scotland  wichdrew,  and  formed  themaeiyes  into  ^  Tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."     The  svnod  forad 
immediately  founded  a  theological  hall  at  Toronto  lui- 
der  the  name  of  "  Knox  College.*'     The  United  Presbr- 
terians  also  instituted  a  theological  hall  at  Londoa 
The  8vnod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Sootlaihl, 
having  in  1841  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  QueeD'8 
University  and  College  at  Kingston,  aet  tbemaelies  to 
work  for  its  better  equipment«    Then  began  a  struggie 
for  pre-eminence  between  three  vigorou8  branches  cf 
the  Church.     With  varying  success,  each  maintaiiied  a 
separate  existence  for  aeventeen  years.     To  Nora  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  the  first  Presbyterian  inini5ten 
were  sent  from  Scotland  by  tbe  Bui^her  and  Anti- 
Burgher  synoda.     A  missionary  was  alao  sent  io  1768 
by  the  united  synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
About  1769  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  Presbytcnaa 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  tbe 
Kev.  David  Smith  and  tbe  Rev.  Daniel  Cock  harin^? 
been  sent  out  by  the  Burgher  or  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland.     Seventeen  years  afterwards,  tbe  Rev.  James 
M'Gregor  was  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Burgber  or  General 
Associate  Synod.     From  these  beginnings  grew  up  tbe 
Presbytery  of  Truro  (Burgher),  established  in  1786,  aoJ 
the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  (Anti-Burgher),  in  179J.    In 
1817  these  united,  forming  "The  l^resbyterian  Churcb 
of  Nova  Scotia.'*     This  was  the  first  colonial  union  of 
which  there  is  anv  record.     Ministers  from  the  Cbarcb 
of  Scotland  came  at  a  later  datę.    This  Church  was  firn 
representetl  in  these  proyinces  by  the  Re%'.  Samuel  Kas- 
sel, called  to  be  minister  of  St.Matthew'8  Church,  Hali* 
fax,  in  1784.     But  thirtv-two  years  interyene<t  before 
it  could  be  said  to  haye  effected  a  permanent  lodgm^nt. 
In  1833  seyen  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
formed  themselyes  into  the  Synod  of  Noya  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  £dward*8  Island  (the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  howeyer,  declined  to  cnter  into  tbe 
compact,  and  in  1835  constituted  itaelf  the  Synod  of 
New  Brunswick).     The  Synod  of  Noya  Scotia  grew 
apace,  and  when  the  diyision  came,  in  1844,.  it  had 
ontnumbered  ita  elder  aister.    But  now  it  was  well- 
nigh  extinguished.     Some  of  its  ministers  retumed  to 
Sa)tland,  others  joined  the  Free  Church  in  these  pror- 
inces.     Three  only  maintained  their  former  connection. 
The  synod  became  defnnct  in  1843,  and  was  not  resu$- 
citated  till  1854,  when  it  again  put  fortb  energetic  ef- 
forts  to  recoyer  ita  lost  ground.     In  Canada  the  new 
body,  founded  in  1844,  in  syrapathy  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  took,  as  we  haye  said,  the  name  of 
"  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.**     In  1861,  after 
seyeral  years  spent  in  negotiation^  this  body  and  tbe 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  united  iinder 
the  designation  of  "The  Canada  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  Lower  Proyinces  nniting 
nnder  the  name  of  "  The  ł^reabyterian  Church  of  tbe 
Ix)wer  Proyinces.**     "  The  Synod  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church"  entered  oo  a  prosperoos  career,  wiib 
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a  roli  of  226  minUters,  of  whom  128  had  belonged  to  tbe 
Canada  Presbyteiian  Church  and  68  to  the  United  Pres- 
byteriaa  Church.    In  1870  the  supremę  court  of  this 
Church  waa  for  the  first  time  oonstituted  as  a  General 
Assembly.     In  1868  the  synods  of  Nova  Sootia  and 
New  Brunswick  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  nnited  into  one  synod.    Tbe  synods  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
had  already  united,  namely,  in  1860.     Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
coroprehenslye  union.    In  September,  1874,  there  were 
(omUting  a  few  congregations  connected  with  organ- 
izations  in  the  United  States)  four  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz. :  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;   the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotta,  New  firunswick, 
and  adjoining  proyinces ;  and  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.    In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
there  were  11  presbyteries  and  122  ministers;  in  the 
Caoada  Presbyterian  Church,  19  presbyteries  and  329 
ministers;  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia, 
etc, 6  pr^yteries  and  31  ministers;  and  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  ProYinces,  10  presbyteries 
and  124  ministers.    There  were  theological  colleges  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  belongtng  to  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church ;  at  Kingston  and  Quebec,  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  at  Ualifax,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Prorinces.    Nearly  one  half  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  several  provinces  have  been  supplied  by  the 
theological  colleges  of  the  country.     From  the  datę  of 
the  union  above  referred  to,  overtures  having  reference 
to  a  yet  morę  comprehensive  union  begau  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  supremę  courts  of  all  the  churches  in 
British  North  America.     Increased  facilities  for  inter- 
coramunication  helped  to  make  the  proposal  at  least 
poasible  of  accomplishment.     The  confederation  of  the 
provinces  which  now  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
having  been  consummated  in  1867,  ibere  naturally  ful- 
lowed  a  strong  desire  for  that  ecclesiastical  union  which 
had  long  been  contemplated.    This  desire  was  shared 
by  many  who  had  preriously  opposed  such  a  union. 
Formal  negotiations  were  comroenced  in  1870  in  all  the 
proviuces,  culminating  in  the  union  which  was  happily 
consummated  June  15,  1875,  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
when  the  Presb3'terian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Cburch,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  Province»,  declańng  ihcir 
belief  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  that  they  should  nnite, 
and  thus  form  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Domin- 
ion, were  formally  unitedunder  the  name  of  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.''    The  aggregate  of  the 
United  Chitrch  at  that  datę  was  634  ministers,  1119 
congregations,  90,658  communicants,  and  a  population 
under  its  instruction  of  about  650,000.    SUtistics  of  the 
^*reibyterian  Church  in  Canada,  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1876,  then  showed  it 
to  contain  4  synodf,'83  presbyteries,  1076  congregations, 
^  minister8,*82,186  communicants,  and  59,949  Sabbath- 
Mbolan.    The  contributions  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to  1939,690;  of  this  sum  $418,058  were  paid  for  the  sup- 
P^Tt  of  the  ministry,  $25,472  for  horoe  mission  work, 
^^^173  for  foreign  missions,  and  $11,219  for  mlssions 
among  the  French  Canadians. 

}'  The  home  mimons  of  the  Church  are  co-extensłve 
*wh  this  Tast  dominion.  Their  history  is  simply  the 
bwtory  of  the  Church  itself— one  of  continuous,  steady 
J^RT^Mt  In  the  early  years  of  Presbyterianism  in 
^nada,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  ministers,  many 
****  »n  i:heir  k>t  with  those  branches  of  the  Church 
^bose  missionariea  llrst  supplied  them  with  the  means 
*'  guce.    Others,  tilled  with  romantic  attachmcnt  to 
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the  Church  of  their  fathers,  waited  long  and  patiently, 
and  instances  are  not  wantiug  of  |'  vacant  congrega- 
tions" assembling  themselve8  for  public  worship  for 
years  together  to  hear  sermons  read  by  one  of  their  el- 
ders,  or  to  be  exhorted  by  ^  the  men**  whom  they  reo- 
ognised  as  their  temporaiy  leadera.  Tbe  work  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  departments:  1,  the  opcning  up 
of  new  fields,  and  supplying  ordinances  to  purely  mis- 
sion stations;  2,  to  aid  weak  congregations  in  the  sup- 
port  of  their  ministers.  The  number  of  purely  mission 
fields  occupied  in  the  western  section  in  1876'  was  130, 
including  300  preaching-stations,  with  8000  communi- 
cants. llie  arerage  Sabbath  attendance  at  these  sta- 
tions was  about  16,000  in  the  aggregate.  There  were 
also  78  supplemented  congregations  with  settled  pastors 
receiving  granU  from  $50  to  $300  each  per  annum  from 
the  home  mission  fund.  The  number  of  missionariea 
employed  was  as  foUows :  85  ministers  and  licentiates ; 
59  theological  students;  44  catechists;  12  lay  catechists 
— in  all  150  missionaries,  The  grants  madę  for  1877  to 
home  mission  fields  amounted  to  about  $20,000,  to  sup- 
plemented congregations  $10,000,  and  for  contingencies 
$2500,  making  in  all  $32,500.  The  eastem  sections, 
although  smali  in  comparison  with  the  imroense  terri- 
tory  assigned  to  the  Western  Committee,  hare  a  mi»- 
aion  field  which  is  neither  ver}'  limited,  very  compact, 
nor  very  easily  wrought.  It  embraces  soroe  nlne  or  ten 
groups  of  stations  requiring  missionary  services.  The 
greater  part  of  tbe  work  is  done  by  student  catechists, 
of  whom  many  were  employed  in  1877.  In  addi- 
tion  to  these,  eight  Gaelic  catechists  are  eroployetl  in 
Cape  Breton,  and  other  parts  of  Nora  Scotia.  An  in- 
teteating  mission  field  was  recently  entered  upon  in 
Nei^  Brunswick.  It  is  known  as  "  The  New  Kincar- 
dine  Colony,"  and  is  described  as  "  a  little  bit  of  Scot- 
land transplanted  bodily  into  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wickr'  Another  has  been  opened  in  a  long-neglected 
part  of  Newfoundland.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
home  missions  in  this  section  is  about  $3300,  and  for 
supplementing  the  stipends  of  miuistcrs  in  weak  con- 
gregations about  $4000. 

In  addition  to  the  work  abore  mentioncd,  missions 
of  a  special  character  are  maintained.  Of  such  is  the 
mission  to  the  lumbermen,  instituted  seven  years  prior 
to  the  union  by  the  branch  of  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  this  mis- 
sion is  to  supply  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  large 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  forests  during  the  win- 
ter.  These  are  risited  by  minister^  and  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  other  literaturę  in 
French  and  English.  The  arerage  number  annually 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the  ralley  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  is  about  5000  men.  The  amotint 
expended  on  their  behalf  is  about  $650  per  annum. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  Church  work  are  there 
roorc  hopeful  and  cncouraging  signs  of  progress  than  in 
that  under  the  care  of  the  As8embly's  Board  of  French 
£vangclization,  which  has  for  its  herculcan  task  the 
emancipation  of  1,250,000  French  Koman  Catholics. 
Previous  to  1875  missionary  efibrts  in  this  direction 
had  been  conductcd  on  a  limited  scalę  by  the  several 
churches.  Since  the  union  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  work,  which  is  now  assuming  large  pro- 
portions.  In  the  aervice  of  the  board  there  are  at  pres- 
ent  forty  missionaries,  colporteurs,  and  teachers,  8everal 
of  whom  were  at  one  time  priests  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 
In  Nova  Sootia  an  ordained  missionary  labors  in  a  wide 
field  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  reports  125 
Koroanists  having  embraced  Protestantism  through  his 
instrumentality  during  the  year  1876.  In  the  pcovince 
of  New  Brunswick  there  are  three  French  missions,  each 
making  steady  progress.  In  the  province  of  Quebec 
there  are  twclve  rural  missions,  maintaining  Sabbath- 
schnol8,  besides  the  ordinary  serrices.  In  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  board  employs  two  mis- 
I  sionariep,  who  minister  to  about  250  persons.  In  Que- 
bec  city — tbe  stronghold  of  popery  in  Canada^a  church 
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WM  erected  in  1876|  Łhe  firsŁ  French  Protestant  church 
built  in  Łhe  city. 

2.  The  Staff  oiforeign  missionaries  conaists  at  present 
of  ten  ordaiued  miuisters,  one  catechist,  wbo  acts  as  su- 
peiintendeut  of  schools,  and  three  female  missionaries. 
These  are  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  trained  uative 
teachers.  Tbe  salańes  of  the  onlained  missionaries  av- 
erage  about  $1200  each;  their  assistanU  reoeive  from 
$400  to  $600  each  per  annum.  The  Church  oontrib- 
utes  annually  towaids  the  expenditure,  in  connection 
with  the  mission-ship  Day^pting,  $1200.  The  fields 
are  four  in  number : 

(1.)  The  New  Hebrides. — ^This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
distant.  It  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  John  Geddie, 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Branch 
of  the  Church  at  Cavendish,  Pńnce  Edward  Isiand,  wbo 
landed  on  the  island  of  Aneityum  on  July  13,  1848. 
This  is  no  pUice  to  enter  upon  tbe  dctails  of  Dr.  Geddies 
life*s  work.  Fcw  missionaries  have  been  morę  success- 
ful,  and  no  higher  encomium  ueed  be  associated  with 
his  name  than  these  touching  words  inscribed  on  a  tab- 
let recently  erected  to  bis  memory  on  the  wali  of  the 
chapel  where  he  was  wont  to  preach :  "  When  he  came 
here  there  were  no  Christians,  and  when  be  went  away 
there  were  no  beathens."  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  mission  twelve  missionaries,  with  their  wires,  have 
gone  from  Nova  Scotia  to  labor  in  this  field. 

(2.)  Trinidad.— The  mission  to  the  CooHes  of  Trini- 
dad  was  begun  in  18G9  by  the  Rev.  John  Morton,  abo 
a  minister  of  the  Charch  of  the  Lower  Prorinoes.  In 
1871  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Grant,  and  morę 
recently  by  the  Rer.  Thomas  Christie.  Fideen  schools 
have  been  opeued.  Chiirches  have  also  been  built,  and 
a  number  of  native  assistants  take  part  in  the  work, 
which,  notwithstandiiig  many  difficulties,  is  makiug 
satisfactory  prc^ress.  The  number  of  Cooiie  children 
under  instruction  is  500,  and  the  missionary  reports  tbat 
15  iu  one  school  can  repeat  the  wbole  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  number  of  Coolies  ou  the  island  b 
about  15,000. 

(3.)  Formosa.  —  This  is  one  of  the  Churoh*s  most 
promising  foreign  mission  fields.  It  was  begun  in  1872 
by  the  Ker.  G.  U  M'Kay,  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1875  he  was  juined  by  the  Rer.  J.  B.  Fra- 
ser,  M.D.,  as  a  mcdical  missiouanr.  In  these  fire  rears 
there  have  boen  erected  ten  cbapels  and  two  missioo- 
houses.  Five  bundred  of  the  natives  have  renounced 
idolatr}',  and  regulsrly  attend  Christian  serricea.  Sev- 
enty-five  have,  after  careful  preparatiou  and  examina- 
Uon,  been  adroitted  as  communicants.  There  are  fire 
schools  with  natire  teachers,  and  nine  natire  students 
are  under  training  for  missionary  work. 

(4.)  India, — Prerious  to  tbe  union  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Churcb  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces  in  oonneciion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
each  broken  grouud  in  India  by  sending  female  mis- 
sionaries. In  1874  the  Ker.  J.  F.  Campbell,  a  minister 
of  the  last-named  Church,  offered  bimsclf  for  foreign 
mission  work.  He  bas  sińce  proceeded  to  Madras  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At 
tbe  same  time  the  Rer.  James  Douglas  also  aocepted  an 
appointment  to  labor  at  Indore. 

Xext  to  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Jnrenile  Mission  to 
India,  instituled  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  Łhe  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  old- 
est foreign  mission  of  the  Church.  It  was  originated 
twenty-tire  years  ago,  and  bas  alwars  been  supported 
by  a  number  of  Sabbath-schools  and'  the  roluntary  of- 
fcrings  of  a  few  friends.  The  annual  contributioiM  re- 
ceired  by  the  treasiirer  hare  been  sŁeadily  increasing 
for  some  years.  Besides  supporting  four  Zenana  da^'- 
schools  and  a  Bible-woraan.  this  jurenile  agency  pró- 
Tiiles  for  Łhe  education  of  about  forty  orpban  children 
in  India, 

8.  ( V/<  j7f  A— Queen's  Unirersity  and  College  at  Kings- 

tCMi,  foundcHl  in  1840,  is  the  oldest.     Ii  was  projected 

of  the  Church  formerly  in  connection 


with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  ooe  tłuis 
possesses  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  It  combtr.>^ 
Łhe  facullies  of  arts  and  theology.  Since  ita  esŁaUi?L- 
menŁ  Queen*s  bas  educaŁed  morę  than  100  nainisten  U 
Łhe  PresbyŁerian  Church.  The  oombined  resonroeś  s^ 
equipment  of  the  Canadian  Presb3'terian  coU^es  maj 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 
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The  General  Assembly  authoriaes  an  annual  coUectku 
to  be  madę  in  all  the  congregations  on  behalf  of  its  tbe- 
ological  coll^^esb  In  addition  to  the  aboreHnentiooed 
theological  colleges,  there  is  a  collegiate  instituie  ai 
Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  tbe  prorince  of  Manitoba;  it 
is  oontroUed  by  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  supported 
by  the  Church  at  large.  This  institutioa  bas  two  pro- 
fessors — one  of  science  and  literaturę,  and  one  of  cisa- 
sics;  also  a  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

4.  Periodicalt^—EMch  of  the  churches  prerioos  to  I9i9 
publishcd  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  diffiision  of  mis- 
sionary Information  and  generał  religioos  intelligaicc. 
So  tbat  at  the  time  of  the  union  there  were  four  soch 
magazines — two  in  the  maritime  prorinces,  ooe  in  the 
prorince  of  Ontario,  and  one  in  the  prorince  of  Qttebec 
Three  of  these  had  outlired  moie  tban  a  quarter  uf  t 
century.  The  General  Assembly  agreed  tbat  there 
should  be  but  one  periodical  for  tbe  whole  Church,  i»- 
sued  under  its  sanction,  to  be  called  Tke  Pretbyfo-iim 
Record,  and  to  be  publisbed  monthly  in  tbe  diy  of 
Montreal,  st  the  ratę  of  twenty-fire  oenU  per  oopr  per 
annum.  The  first  number  of  this  perioiUcal  was  pub- 
lisbed in  January',  1876,  Before  tbe  doae  of  tbe  rear  it 
had  attatned  a  drculatton  of  36^000  copies  monthly. 

5.  A  few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  uf  Csd- 
ada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  refuaeti 
to  enter  into  the  union  with  tbe  Canada  Ppesbrteriin 
Churcb,  and,  after  the  union  was  consororoated,  de- 
clared  themselres  to  oonstitnte  tbe  Synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church, of  Scotland.    Tbia  synod  met  is 
Montreal  in  June,  187$.    Tbe  Rer.  Darid  'Watson  wu 
appointed  moderator.    Tmstees  were  appointcd  fur  ibe 
rarious  funda  of  the  synod,  and  the  osńal  committecs 
were  also  appointed.     A  petition  was  presented  frooi 
the  congregation  of  West  King,  praying  for  oniinsiKts 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  aod  con- 
plaining  of  tbe  prooeedings  which  had  lesiihed  in  their 
being  deprired  of  their  Church  prop^^y.    A  liat  wss 
presented  of  congregations  in  similar  ćtpciimatanccfc  h 
was  agreed  tbat  a  commiasion^witb  83nKMlical  poweis 
be  appointed  to  watch  soch  casea,  aod.  if  tbat  were 
called  for,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  prooeed  to  Ediii- 
burgh  and  atteud  the  next  Genend  Asnmbly,  or  tbe 
meetings  at  any  time  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  tbe 
Church  of  Scotland.    See,  besides  tbe  aniele  ia  Bisi- 
kie,  Skttch  of  tke  Pmb.  Ckmrck  ihroĘf^o^  th  Worid, 
p.  49  sq.,  tbe  referenoes  ai  the  end  df  tbe  attide  Fees- 

BYTERIANISSL 

19.  PRBSBYTBRIAK  CflUBCnKS  OF  COU>XIES  OF  TOT 

BiUTisH  EsfPiRE. — Besides  tbe  abore  in  Canada,  there 
are  the  following.  In  tbe  aocount  of  these  we  chied^ 
foUow  the  report  of  the  late  Pan-Piesbyterian  Councii 
of  £dinburgh,  which  we  bare  laigely  used  in  tbe  preced- 
ing  details : 

1.  Attstralim  Prediyłenim  CimrelL—ln  183fi»wbiJe 
ihis  country  was  still  osed  for  penal  adonizaiioo,  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  found  ita  ezponeat  in  Vktorit  u 
the  person  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Qow,  a  retired  chaplsin  of* 
Highland  regiment.    In  1838  a  miaaimiaiy  pcescbtf 
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was  senŁ  bf  Łbe  Cburdi  of  Scotland  to  Melbourne,  and 
soon  others  went  over,  and,  iiutil  1846,  Presbyterianism 
in  thU  colony  was  wbolly  dependent  ou  the  Kirk. 
Aft  er  tbe  diacorery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  tbe  con8equent 
rapid  settlement  of  tbe.  colony,  the  Irisb  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  a  number  of  nolnistere;  and,  by  18Ó9,  wben 
a  union  of  the  different  Preabyterian  cburchea  was  pro- 
posed,  tbere  were  congregations  repreaenting  tbe  regular 
Kirk,  the  Fiee  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian, 
besides  many  smaller  bodiesi  A  coroplete  union  of  all 
these  various  Presbyterians  was  tinally  effected  in  1867, 
on  the  aboUiaoD  of  state  aid. 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  Yictoria  bas  been  forraed 
on  the  Scottish  mudeL  In  all  its  distiucŁive  principles 
ic  remains  loyal  to  tbe  parent  Church.  While  it  bas 
asserted  an  independent  position  for  itself,  it  bas  adopted 
the  Westminstcr  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  its  standards.  Some  va- 
liations  bave  been  admitted  on  administration.  For 
example — (1.)  Tbe  General  Asserobly  is  not  a  represen- 
tative  body.  (2.)  Tbe  Commisston,  wbich  meets  six 
months  after  the  Assembly,  deals  not  only  with  matters 
Rent  to  it,  but  wiib  all  matters  of  wbich  due  notice  bas 
been  given ;  but  its  decisions  in  these  latter  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  next  General  Assembly.  (3.)  It  bas 
no  synods.  (4.)  And  no  deacons'  courts.  The  secular 
a£fair8  are  iutrusted  to  a  committee  elected  by  tbe  con- 
gregation,  one  half  of  whom  retire  every  year.  (5.) 
Adherenta  as  well  as  communicants  are  allowed  to  Tote 
for  the  first  minister  of  a  newly  formed  congregation. 
(G.)  The  use  of  hymns  and  of  instrumental  musie  bas 
been  allowed,  and  congregations  bave  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  wonderful  unanimity,  availed 
them9elves  of  the  allowauoe.  The  hymn^book  of  tbe 
English  Presbyterian  Chureh  bas  been  sanctioned  and 
recommended.  (7.)  Furtber,  the  A^ierobly  bas  sanc- 
tiuned  a  **Book  of  Prayers  for  Social  Worsbip,"  wbich 
has  been  oompiled  with  the  view  of  assisting  Christian 
men  in  the  bush  to  hołd  seryice  where  a  minister  is  not 
svailable. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  an  appToximate 
view  of  the  preseut  numerical  and  łioancial  state  of  the 
Church : 

Presbyterian  popnlatlon 190,000 

Pastornl  chaiffes 145 

Mini?>ters  ^ettled  in  pastorał  charges ISa 

Uimtinched  minlsters  snpplying  Yncnnctes  and 

Dew  stations 10 

Eldcrs. 400 

Alteuding  dWiue  rervice.. - 60,000 

Communicants 15,000 

Chnrcbes  (bet>ides  balls  and  school-honses) 284 

Sittings  in  chnrches 88,0(K) 

Siibbaih-tfchools 264 

Teacbers 2.100 

8cholnn« 23,000 

Bibie  clafltfee 73 

Scholara l.WO 

Income  for  all  pnrpotes,  18T5-76 iCSO.OOO 

Cnpital  fnnds  hela  In  trust  for  vnrlons  scbemes. .  £60,032 

The  achemes  of  tbe  Church  embrace  two  departments, 
miiłistcrial  and  missionary : 

(I.)  MmisieriaŁ — In  order  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  tbe  ininistry,  the  following  funds  have  been  estab- 
lUhed — (cf.)  A  capital  fund  for  the  endowroent  and  sup- 
port  of  a  theological  hall,  establisbed  iu  1865,  with  fuur 
chairs — Systematic  Theology,  Apologetics,  Church  His- 
tor}',  and  £xegetica — held  provisionally  by  fuur  minis- 
tere  of  the  Church,  and  atteoded  by  fifteen  students,  of 
whom  five  are  studying  with  a  view  to  mission  work. 
XóO,000  will  be  re<|uired  for  the  endowment  of  these 
foar  chairs.  £14,000  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £900.  Two 
untrersity  scbolarsbips  of  £50  and  £25  respectively 
bave  been  founded  for  intending  theological  students, 
and  two  theological  scbolarsbips  of  tbe  same  amounts. 
But  tbe  larger  of  these  is  not  confined  to  Presbyterian 
students.  It  is  open  to  all  denominations.  The  As- 
Kmbly  raiset  additional  scbolarebips,  wben  needed,  by 
■ubecriptioD.    (6.)  A  sustentation  fund,  fur  the  morę 


adequate  support  of  the  ministry,  aims  at  sectirtng 
a  mmimum  stipend  of  £800  to  every  minister.  Con- 
gregations lodge  their  moneys  moutbly  in  tbe  post- 
ofiice  savings  bank.  Their  ministers  draw  the  deposits 
once  a  ąuarter  to  the  extent  of  £300  a  year.  Tbe 
balance  tbat  remains  undrawn,  if  any,  accrues  to  the 
generał  sustentation  fund,  which  is  distributed  among 
ministers  wbose  stipend  falls  sbort  of  the  minimum, 
with  the  proviso,  bowever,  tbat  no  congregation  re- 
ceires  morę  than  £50.  Last  year  88  out  of  122  minis- 
ters participated  in  tbe  fund.  The  income  was  derived 
from  the  following  suurccs:  Congregational  subscrip- 
tions,  £866 ;  donations  of  £100  each  from  eight  gentle- 
men,  £800;  smali  donatione  and  legacy,  £874;  interest 
from  savingB  bank,  £85,  in  all  £20751.  (c.)  A  capital 
fund,  for  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers;  in- 
stituted  not  only  in  tbe  interest  of  ministers,  but  as 
erophatically  of  congregations,  to  relieve  them,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  a  yery  painful  bnrden,  and  to 
insure  their  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  men  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life.  It  is  raised  by  voIuntary  con- 
tributions,  and  by  a  payment  of  £25,  spread  over  flve 
years,  from  every  minister.  The  allowance  is  £50  per 
annum,  with  £2  for  every  year  beyond  five  tbat  the  an- 
nuitant  has  helil  a  charge.  (</.)  A  fund  for  tbe  support 
of  tbe  widows  and  orpbans  of  deceased  ministers,  raised 
by  a  minister's  ratę  of  £5  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
congregational  collection.  In  1876  these  two  sources 
of  income  yielded  £990.  Interest  on  capital,  £1063 ;  in 
all  £2053.  Annuities  to  twenty  witiows  and  twenty- 
four  orpbans,  £965.  The  annuity  is  £50,  with  £10  for 
each  child  bolow  eighteen.  The  latter  sum  is  doubled 
when  both  parents  are  dead.  By  these  respectłve  agen- 
cies  provision  is  madę  for  the  ministry  in  its  four  stages 
— when  training  for  work,  wben  at  work,  when  past 
work,  and  wben  tinally  done  with  work, 

(II.)  MiaMumary, — Comprised  under  two  branches — 
home  and  heathen  missions :  (d.)  Tbe  home  mission  is 
cbarged  with — (1)  sccuring  a  supply  of  ministers;  (2) 
admitting  accredited  ministers  from  other  churches ;  (8) 
assisting  presbyteries  in  supplying  racancies;  and  (4) 
fostering  mission-stations.  As  the  Church,  in  planting 
itself  in  a  new  land,  is  esscntially  a  home  mission,  and 
as  tbe  demand  for  ministers  has  alwars  been  ahead  of 
tbe  supply,  little  has  been  attempted  outside  its  own 
comm  unity.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  congregations 
have,  bowever,  been  yigorously  prosecuting,  wbile  oth- 
ers  are  commcncing,  territorial  work  at  their  own  band. 
The  committee  bave  received  generous  assistance  from 
the  borne  churches  in  the  way  of  ministerial  supply. 
But  tbe  need  is  by  no  means  abated.  At  tbis  moment 
at  least  twelve  men  are  urgently  requtred.  (6.)  The 
heathen  mission  embraces  three  departments:  (1.)  The 
Chiuese,  of  whom  tbere  are  about  17,000  in  Yictoria. 
They  are  scattered  in  giDups  of  two  or  three  hundred 
orer  the  colony.  They  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
type,  but  are  very  accessible  to  the  teacbings  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  given  them  at  various  points  by  the 
Christian  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
taken  the  form  for  tbe  present  of  a  seminary  for  train- 
ing Chinese  catechists.  It  is  conducted  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  assiated  by  Mr.  Cbeong,  a  Chi- 
nese student.  (2.)  The  Aborigines,  now  reduced  to 
about  1600.  Charles  Kingstey  and  otbers  bave  put  the 
natives  of  Australia  at  tbe  bottoro  of  the  scalę  of  ra- 
tional  beings,  "  if  indeed  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 
men."  It  seemcd  as  if  they  were  likely  to  fumish  a 
link  in  the  asceuding  development  of  huroanity. .  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Rosmali  bas  exploded  tbis  no- 
tion.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  two  Morarian  brethren, 
ahd  fumishes  deligbtful  proofs  of  the  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity  even  upon  tbe  most  degraded  savage, 
wbile  tbe  children  of  the  scbool  havc  outstripped  all 
their  competitors  in  the  State  schools  of  Yictoria.  (8.) 
The  New  Hebrides,  in  conjuncUon  with  other  churches 
in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Tbe  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Yictoria  maintaios  a  contingeot  of  two 
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miMionaries  on  thU  interesting  field.  The  chtldren  of 
the  Sabbflth-schools  are  pledged  to  coUect  £500  per  an- 
num  for  the  maintenance  of  the  />ay-^rii^,  missiou-ship. 
The  toul  contribuŁions  to  the  home  and  heathen  mis- 
sions  111 1876  amounted  to  £2220.  The  capital  iiwested 
fundfl  of  the  Cburch,  Sept.  30, 1876,  were  as  foliowa : 


£14,230 
8,000 
1,000 
8,^09 
18,-203 
2,000 

L\000 
X60,«(2 


1.  Theoloeical  Hall  endov/menL 

8.  Ormond  and  Patrick  Hamilton  Bcholansbipa. . . 

8.  Rukewo<łd  Chnrcb  endowment 

4.  Inftrm  Ministers*  Fnnd 

6.  WidowB  and  Orphans'  Fnnd 

C.  Brodie  Beąnest  (Horoe-mission  work) 

7.  Loon  Fnnd  for  chnrch  and  nianM  bnildiug^  (be- 

iug  the  accomnlatlon  of  five  jears*  atate  aid). 

Total 

There  are  two  colleges  in  connection  with  thia  Church 
— one  for  boya,  under  the  principalahip  of  Dr.  Moriaon, 
which  haa  run  a  long  and  proaperooa  career;  the  other 
for  girla.  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Tait,  waa 
but  recently  opened. 

2.  Prabyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  —  In 
1802  abont  a  dozen  Preabyterian  familiea,  living  on  the 
banka  of  the  Hawkeabury  River,  reaolyed  to  meet  for 
the  worahip  of  God  aocording  to  the  forma  of  their  fa- 
thera,  though  they  had  no  miniater.  A  Mr.  Jamea 
Mein  miniatered  to  them  aa  catechiat.  At  a  cost  of 
£400  they  butit  a  church,  which  beara  the  appropriate 
name  of  Ebenezer.  In  1823  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  col- 
ony, the  firat  Preabyterian  miniater.  Conaiderable  ad- 
ditiona  were  madę  thereafter,  but  the  hiatory  of  the 
Church  waa  not  harmonioua,  and  variou8  diviaiona  took 
place.  At  length,  in  1865,  a  generał  union  took  place, 
through  the  amalgamatlon  of  aeparate  bodiea  corre- 
aponding  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  United  Preabyterian;  the  new  body  being called 
"The  Preabyterian  Church  of  New  South*Walea." 

According  to  the  articlea  of  union  the  Word  of  God 
ia  the  aupreme  and  only  authoritative  nile  of  faith  and 
practioe  for  the  Chnrch;  the  Weatminater  Confeaaion 
of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechiama,  the  Form  of 
Preabyterial  Church  Goyeniment^  the  Diroctory  for  the 
Public  Worahip  of  God,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Diaci- 
pline,  are  the  anbordinate  atandarda  of  thia  Church ; 
explanationa  are  then  given  aa  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  aubordinate  atandarda,  the  renunciation  of  intol- 
erant  prtnciplea,  and  the  recognition  of  the  aptritual 
independence  of  the  Church;  the  juriadiction  of  the 
Church  ia  declared  to  be  independent  of  other  churchea, 
and  miniatera  and  probationera  from  other  Preabyterian 
churchea  are  admiaaible  if  they  afford  aatiafactory  evi- 
dence  of  their  qualtficationa  and  eligibility,  and  on  their 
aubacribing  the  formuła.  The  Church  haa  proapered 
aince  the  union,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  colony.  It  now  conaiata  of  7  preabyteriea,  68  min- 
iatera, 70  chargea,  and  108  church-buildinga.  It  haa 
achemea  for  Church  Extenaion,  Foreign  Miaaiona,  Sab- 
bath-achoola,  Suatentation  Fund,  and  Church  and  Manae 
Fund;  ita  foreign  miaaiona  are  to  the  New  Hebridca 
and  the  Chineae;  it  haa  three  theological  tutora,  and  ita 
eatimated  total  inoome  for  1875  waa  £15,000.  The 
minimum  atipend  ia  £200  with,  or  £250  without,  a 
manae.  It  ia  expected  that  £300  will  now  be  reached 
through  the  Suatentation  Fund.  The  legialature  hav- 
ing  paaaed  an  act  for  the  eatablishment  of  denomina- 
tional  coUegea  affiliated  to  the  Uniyeraity  of  Sydney, 
St.  Andrew'8  Preabyterian  College  haa  aprung  into  ex- 
iatcnce.  It  afforda  a  home  for  young  men  attending  the 
univeraity.  and  the  meana  of  theological  education  for 
atudenta  of  divinity.  The  General  Aaaembly  haa  en- 
acted  that  after  1878  nonę  but  graduatea  ahall  be  ad- 
mitted  aa  candidatea  for  the  office  of  the  miniatrr. 

Miasion  Work.  —  Three  claaaea  are  recogniaed:  the 
aboriginea,  the  Polyneaian  tribea,  and  the  Chineae  in 
the  gold-fielda.  The  aboriginea  are  ao  widely  acattered 
that  efforta  among  them  hare  been  chiefly  deaultory. 
A  devoted  Chineae  catechiat  labora  aucceaafully  among 
hia  countrymen  at  Sydney.  The  New  Hebridea  Mia- 
aioo  haa  a  ahare  of  aupport  from  thia  Church,  which  at 


one  time  aupported  the  Rer.  Jamea  D.  Gordon,  i^bo, 
after  retuming  to  Eromanga,  waa  murdered  ia  1871 

3.  The  Synod  of  Eariem  A  uttraHa  ia  formed  of  thmt 
who  atood  aloof  from  the  gemral  union  of  1865,  od  ibe 
ground  that  Free-Church  principlea  were  not  tuffidaaW 
maintained.  It  conaiata  of  tii*o  preabyterieay  hariag 
nine  ministera  and  chaigea. 

4.  Preabyterian  Church  of  QiccfnWand— In  1859  tbe 
diatrict  of  Moreton  Bay  waa  declared  a  aeparate  coh<m. 
called  Queenaland.  The  firat  Preabyterian  miniater  had 
arrived  in  1847.  In  1863  the  aeparate  congregatiiK^ 
belonging  to  the  difTerent  aectiona  of  Presbyteriani^ni 
united  aa  "  The  Preabyterian  Church  of  QneMislaDii* 
The  baaia  of  union  waa  the  Weatminater  Confesson. 
and  all  the  Preabyterian  congregationa  in  the  ctAonj 
were  embraced.  There  ar6  8  preabyteriea,  24  char^pn. 
and  20  miniatera.  The  General  Aaaembly  meeta  tbc 
firat  Monday  of  May.  There  are  committees  for  Sab- 
bath-achoola  (2410  acholara),  Home  Miaaion  and  Cbarcb 
Extenaion,  Suatentation,  Training  Young  Men  far  tbe 
MiniBtry,  aiKl  the  Support  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Mioit- 
tera.  The  Preabyterian  population  of  the  colony  is 
22,000.    The  annual  contributiona  are  about  £9000. 

6.  Preabyterian  Church  of  Taamania,  —  The  firet 
Preabyterian  miniater  arrired  at  Hobart  Town  in  \9^ 
or  1823.  In  1835  there  waa  conatitnted  tbe  Presbrt^' 
of  Van  Diemen^a  Land,  and  the  Sootch  Church  wi» 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  English.  In  1815  as 
attempt  waa  madę  by  the  biahop  of  the  Engliah  Cbuirh 
in  Van  Diemen*a  Land  to  obtain  authority  oyer  all  the 
inhabitanta,  but  the  Preabyteriana  aucceeded  in  cbeofc- 
ing  thia,  and  in  getting  a  rule  recogniaed  lirottiii^  tbe 
power  of  the  Engliah  biahop  in  theee  coloniea  to  the 
auperintendence  of  hia  own  clergy.  The  lYesbyterisn 
Church  haa  not  been  eqiial]y  proaperoua  in  this  as  ia 
other  coloniea,  and  there  ia  atill  a  division  in  the  rtnks. 
The  Preabytery  of  Taamania  and  the  Free  Presbyierr 
of  Taamania  indicate  thia  diyiaion.  There  are  17  chsr^ 
in  all,  and  13  miniatera. 

6.  Preabyterian  Church  of  South  AuatraKa.—T^ 
firat  Preabyterian  Church  began  in  Adelaide  in  I&^S, 
and  for  aome  yeara  miniatera  from  the  different  Presby- 
terian  bodiea  continued  to  drop  in.  In  1865  a  ank« 
waa  eflfected.  There  are  now  11  miniatera  and  13 
chargea.  Union  College  ia  aiipplied  by  an  Indepeiu^enl 
profeaaor  of  Church  hiatory ;  a  Etaptiat,  of  the  Greek  Te»> 
tament ;  and  ą  Preabyterian,  of  tbeology. 

7.  \ew  Zealand  Preatn^terian  Chttrch. — Preabyterian- 
iam  waa  firat  planted  here  about  the  year  1840;  at  lea»t 
the  firat  miniater  went  there  then.    The  Church  bas 
madę  good  progreaa,  and  haa  been  geographically  d»- 
yided  into  The  Preabyterian  Church  of  New  Zeala^i 
and  The  Preabyterian  Church  of  Otayo.     In  1876  tbe 
Church  in  the  uorthem  aection  had  7  preabyteriea,  ó7 
miniatera  in  chargea,  and  4  unattached.     The  Ota^ 
branch,  founded  in  1848  by  a  Free  Church  colony  from 
Scotland,  had  45  miniatera,  but  in  both  aectiona  there  is 
a  great  demand  fur  morę.     Beaidea  the  ministers  th«re 
are  a  conaiderable  number  of  eyangeliata  wbo  atrive  in 
aome  degree  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  atated  miiil^ 
try.     The  New  Zealand  Churchea  preaent  tbe  aame  in* 
tereating  apectacle  aa  other  young  colonial  chorebes 
atriying  after  an  organization  on  the  model  of  Scotland, 
and  having  commirteea  and  achemea  organized  fur  thtt 
purpoae.     Much  haa  been  done  by  tbe  Preabyterian 
Church  for  generał  education,  and  tbe  chair  of  lannl 
philosophy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Otago  waa  endoweil  by 
them.     The  effort  to  obtain  a  well-educated  mintsitn'  is 
conapicuoua  in  ita  atrugglea,  and  in  Otago  a  becinning 
haa  been  madę  of  a  theological  inatitntion,  ami  a  pn>- 
feaaorof  diyinity  and  yarioua  tutora  appointed.    In 
other  parta  of  the  colony  eflbrta  haye  likewiae  beeo 
madę  to  aupply  an  educated  miniatry.     But  the  difBcnł* 
tiea  in  thia  direction  haye  been  great ;  many  Piwbyte- 
riana  haye  joined  other  churchea,  and  lirtle  haa  been 
done  by  the  churchea  at  home.    Much  ia  done  in  the 
way  of  Sunday-achools.    Young  Men'a  Chriatian  A«o- 
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cations  abound.  Some  congregHtions  do  little  or  noth- 
iog  for  misaions;  ot  hen  are  much  interested  iii  Łhem. 
The  New  łlebrides  Mimiou  receivea  a  good  share  of 
help,  and  recently  something  has  been  attempted  for 
Fiji.  Tbere  are  commiUeea  for  SusŁentation,  Churcb 
£xteii9ioii,  MiflsioD,  Temperance,  Psalmody,  and  similar 
objects  in  boŁh  sections  of  the  Church,  betokeuing  no 
smali  amount  of  actirity  and  eamestnetis. 

8.  Presbyłerian  Church  m  South  Africa, — When  the 
Cape  became  an  English  colony  iu  1804,  an  application 
wa8  madę  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  sup- 
ply,  and  in  182:2  and  following  years  eleven  minUters 
juined  the  Cape  Church.  In  1860  eight  morę  Scotch 
ministers  joined  thia  Dutch  Reformed  body.  There  are, 
beiiłde$s  nine  Independent  Presbyteńan  congregations  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  numbering  about  1000  members. 

9.  Otker  Colamal  Churekfs.—ln  conuectioa  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  are : 

Congregktloiu.       Ulnlsten. 

Tn  Snnth  America 14  IS 

In  We»t  Indłes 4  4 

luCeylon 9  8 

Connected  with  the  Frec  Church  of  Scotland  are : 

CoDgnpiUoni.  MlnUtan. 

In  South  Africfl 6  3 

InNaUil 4  3 

lii  other  placea 10  9 

10.  PreAyterian  Church  in  Japan. — This  body  was 
organized  in  1878  by  a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  mis- 
sianaries  in  Japan.  For  doctrine,  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism.  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  ShorŁer 
Catecliism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  adopted. 
The  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
was  choaen  as  the  model  for  administration. 

See,  besides  the  worka  already  quoted  in  difTerent 
Mctions  of  thia  artide,  Smith,  TaUeM  qf  Church  łJistoiy  ; 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World^  vol.  ii;  The  American 
Cyclop.  xiii,  809  sq. ;  Schem,  Cydop.  ofEducation,  s.  v. ; 
Marsden,  History  of  Christian  Churches  and  Secłt,  ii, 
109  8q.;  and  BUikic^s  Report,  all  of  which  we  have 
freely  uaed. 

Presbyterianism,  in  ita  narrowest  senne,  is  com- 
mooly  understood  as  the  synonym  of  Anti-Prelacy.  But, 
in  truth,  there  are  three  systems  of  religious  opinion,  by 
DO  means  neceasarily  affiliated,  which  are,  with  a  notice- 
sble  uniformity,  found  iu  combination  under  this  name. 
lliese  are,  a  Calvinistic  theology,  the  Parity  of  the  Cier- 
ny, and  Faedobaptism.  See  Presbytrrian  Churciies. 
AU  branchea  of  Presbyterianism  organized  themsehes 
iiUo  a  PrtAyterian  Attiance  in  London  in  1875  on  the 
lasisof  the  Concensus  of  Keformed  Confeasions  and  Pres- 
byterian govemraeut,  and  held  the  tirst  council  at  Edin> 
burgh  iu  1877.  The  uext  will  conrene  in  Philadelphia 
inl880. 

I.  Doctrines. — The  doctrinea  espoused  by  Presbyte- 

ńana,  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  found  in  the 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westmtnster  Assembly  of  Di- 

vine8,  together  with  the  Catechisma,  Larger  and  Short- 

«!*<  thereto  appended.    As  a  system,  they  are  the  doc- 

trines  generally  known  as  Augustinian  or  CalviniRtic. 

Presbrteriana  coincide  with  other  orthodox  boilies  in 

the  reception  of  the  Apostlea'  Creed,  the  Trinity,  Re- 

demption  through  Christ,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 

Spirit,  the  Resurrection,  and  Etemal  Jodgroent.    They 

are  distinguished  specitically  by  opposition  to  Arminian, 

Pelagian,  and  seroi-Pelagian  tenets.    The  decisions  of 

*e  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  "  fire  points"  of  Predestina- 

lion,  Particular  Atonement,Original  Sin,  Special  Grace, 

*nd  the  Persererance  of  the  Sainta,  have  usually  been 

acknowledged  as  setttng  forth  their  views.     But  while 

tbere  is  a  substantial  unity  on  these  pointa,  there  are 

Khades  of  difference,  frora  High  or  Hyper  CaWinism  to 

Modeiate  Calvinism ;  froro  Supralapmrianism  to  Sublap- 

^ananiam;  from  Hopkinńanism  to  Baxterianiłiro ;  from 

^he  unbending  Corenanters  to  the  laxcr  Cumberlands ; 

fmro  the  strict  Old  School  with  Scottish  predilections 

J*>  the  morę  flexible  New  School  wiih  New  Kngland 

wings.  .  Tbougb  consenting  to  be  called  .Calviuistic 


for  purposes  of  convenience,  Presby  terians  do  not  nctWh' 
all  Calvin*8  yiews  witbout  cjualification ;  neither  do  they- 
admit  that  they  owe  their  system  to  the  Geneyese  re- 
former,  for  they  daim  fur  it  a  higher  autiąuity,  reaching 
even  beyond  the  great  champion  Augustine  to  no  less 
an  authority  than  St.  Paul.  They  assert  that  the  Re- 
formers  of  the  16th  century  were  agreed  upon  the  pointa 
nameil,  as  appears  from  the  harmony  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic  Con« 
fession,  the  Scotch  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  French  Confession  pre- 
sented  to  Francis  II,  the  Belgie  Confession,  and  the  De- 
crees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  rejecting  the  Apocn-- 
pha,  recognisea  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  infallilile 
rule  of  faith  and  practioe.  Hence  every  position  is  sup- 
ported  by  proof-texta.  The  Confession  teaches  that 
there  are  in  the  godhead  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  in  substance,  eąual 
in  power  and  glory.  To  God  are  aacribed  the  works  of 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  Man  having  fali- 
en,  the  Covenant  of  Works  is  replaced  by  the  Covenant 
of  (irace,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Admin- 
istrator for  his  elect  people.  Dłvine  sovereignty  and 
mau's  free  agency  are  both  fuUy  and  equally  adraitted, 
without  attempting  to  explain  this  high  roystery,  but 
rather  requiring  it  to  be  handled  with  special  providence 
and  care.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  Decree, 
Preilestination,  or  Fore-ordination,  is  guarded  from  fatal- 
isro  or  peryersion  in  seyeral  ways :  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  neither  is  God  the  author  or  approyer  of  siu ;  nor  ia 
yiolence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature;  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  a^ray,  but 
rather  establbhed ;  and  they  who  perish  are  punished  for 
their  sins.  The  Coyenant  of  Works  haying  been  broken 
by  the  first  man,  who  was  the  federal  head,  representa- 
ttye,  and  root  of  bis  race,  a  consequent  comiption  of  nat- 
ure,  a  disability  of  the  will  to  spiritual  good,  and  a  liabil- 
ity  to  suffering  and  death,  temporal  and  etemal,  were 
conyeyed  to  all  his  posterity.  EfTectual  calling  consista 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  operating  on  the  minds  and 
hearta  of  all  those  whom  he  bas  predestinated  to  etemal 
life,  in  the  reception  of  which  grace  men  are  passiye, 
yet  submit  most  freely,  being  madę  willing  by  his  pow- 
er. Elect  infanta  dyiiig  in  infancy,  and  other  elect  per- 
sons who  are  incaiiable  of  the  outward  cali,  are  neyer- 
theless  regenerated  and  sayed  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth. 
I  That  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  come  under  the  aboye 
I  conditions  and  are  sayed  is  a  generał  sentiment  of 
Presby  terians,  so  far  as  can  be  coUected  from  their  pub- 
lishcd  writings.  (See  Chalmers,  Bom,  lect.  xiy,  xxyi ; 
Cumming,  Infant  JSale.  p.  25;  Smyth,  Bereared  Par' 
enłs,  p.  13 ;  Junkin,  Justification,  p.  143;  Hodge,  System 
of  Theology  [see  IndexJ.)  Justidcation  consists,  not 
in  inherent  righteousuess,  nor  in  imputing  the  act  of 
faith  or  any  other  act  as  righteousness,  but  in  the  par- 
don of  sin  for  Chri8t'8  sake,  and  the  accepting  as  right- 
cous  by  imputing  the  righteousness  of  Christ  receiyed  by 
faith.  Adoption  and  sanctification  accompany  justitica- 
tion.  Saying  faith  is  a  6ducial  belief  of  the  truth,  and 
is  shown  to  be  sincere  and  actiye  by  repentance  and 
good  works,  as  eyidcntial  of  regenerating  grace.  The 
[)er8eyerance  of  the  saints  is  not  owing  to  anything  in 
them,  but  to  the  grace  of  (lOd,  which  will  not  suffer 
Łhem  Unally  to  fali  away.  Personal  assurance.does  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  and  may  be  dimmed  or 
lost,  but  it  is  a  higli  priyilege,  and  eyery  belieyer  should 
Atriye  to  attain  it.  It  does  not  leed  to  laxity  of  morals, 
Tor  the  law,  though  no  longer  a  coyenant  of  works,  is 
still  binding  as  a  nde  of  life  and  conduct. 

II.  Worship. — The  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship  are 
extremely  simple.  The  reading  of  a  portion  of  Script- 
ure, extemporaneou8  prayeia,  the  siuging  of  two  or 
three  psalms  or  hymns,  a  sermon  or  cxh(trtation,  and 
the  pronouncing  of  the  apostolic  bencdiction  at  the 
close  by  the  minister,  comprisc   the   eutire  senice* 
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Whea  no  preacher  ia  present,  the  people  conduct  thc 
meeting  tbemselyes,  an  elder  presiding  and  directing 
the  aeyeral  paru  of  reading,  prayer,  and  praise.  Noth- 
ing  can  be  simpler  or  morę  tiexible,  capabłe  of  adapŁing 
icself  to  the  neceaaitiea  of  the  mUsionary  or  the  street^ 
preacher,  as  well  as  to  the  wanta  of  the  most  calttvated 
audiences.  But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  neither 
uses  nor  condemns  a  liturgy,  she  proridea  for  the  dig- 
nity  and  propriety  of  divine  senriceby  means  of  a  Direc- 
tory  for  Public  Worship  as  a  guide,  and  by  reąuińng 
roinisters  to  qualify  thems€lves  for  this  duty,  no  less 
than  for  that  of  preaching,  by  reading,  premeditation, 
and  habitual  communion  with  God  in  secret. 

Presbyterians  keep  the  Sabbath-day  strictly  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion :  but  they  have  conscientious  scru- 
pies  against  the  obligatory  obseryance  of  such  days  as 
Christmas,  Good-Friday,  and  Easter.  Thc  key  to  their 
practice  in  this  and  other  respects  (as  declining  to  bow 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  aroiding  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  and  its  form  in  church  architectnre,  refusing 
społisoFB  and  oonfirmation,  not  marrying  with  a  ring, 
discountenancing  clcrical  vestments,  etc.)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  by  the  early  Presbyterians  of  the  prin- 
cipie  that  nothing  is  allowable  in  divine  worship  but 
what  is  divinely  commanded,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
cipie  that  everythlng  is  allowable  except  what  is  for- 
bidden,  and  only  two  sacraments  are  reoogniaed  as  of  di- 
vine  warrant — baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Dtpping 
or  immersion  is  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden,  but  is 
pronounced  not  neoessary,  and  the  ordinance  is  consid- 
ered  to  be  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
— purification,  not  buńal,  being  the  idea  symbolized 
thereby.  The  infant  children  of  one  or  both  believing 
parents  haye  a  right  to  baptism  in  yirtue  of  the  Abra- 
hamie coyenant,  which,  being  anterior  to  Moses,  was 
unaffected  and  unrepealed  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Mo- 
saic  law.  Baptism  being  regarded  as  a  public  Church 
ordinance,  priyate  baptisms,  except  in  caaes  of  absolute 
necessity,  are  discouraged.  The  Lord'8  Supper  is  only 
a  coromemoration  with  bread  and  winę,  and  the  idea  of 
a  sacriflce  or  of  the  real  presencc  is  carefuUy  repudiated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  his 
special  neamess  to  worthy  receircrs,  and  a  pectiliar 
bleasing  are  as  strongly  mauitained.  To  ayoid  the  ap- 
pearance  of  adoration  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  better 
to  conform  to  the  supposed  original  posturę  of  the  apos- 
tles,  this  sacrament  is  taken  sitting,  either  in  the  adja- 
oent  pews  or  around  long  tables  proyided  for  the  pur- 
pose.  To  this  ordinance  such  only  are  admitted  as 
haye  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  bceu  receiyed 
into  the  membership  of  the  Church  by  the  sessiun,  or 
such  other  persons  as  are  known  to  be  in  good  Church 
standing  elsewhere.  During  the  field-preaching  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  period  and  subaeąuently,  seyeral 
neighboring  congregations  oflen  joined  together  to  ob- 
serye  the  communion.  On  such  occasions  there  were 
seyeral  successiye  celebrations  of  the  Supper,  called  the 
first,  seoond,  or  third  ^  table,"  and  so  on.  A  smali  pcw- 
ter  token  bearing  a  certain  number  was  giyen  to  each 
worshipper,  and  specified  the  table  or  seryice  at  which 
its  bearer  was  expected  to  communicate.  Settled  con- 
gregations thus  came  to  employ  the  token  in  their  own 
seryices.  Latterly  the  token  has  been  replaccd  by  a 
card  on  which  the  communtcant  writes  his  name  and 
address,  keeping  in  this  manner  the  pastor  aware  of  his 
reaidence.  This  using  of  a  card  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibłts  the  Presbyterian  opposition  to  opm  or  indiscrim- 
inate  communion,  while  the  welcome  giyen  to  members 
of  other  eyangeltcal  chnrches  shows  equally  opposition 
to  chie  communion,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  reśti-iaed  communion,  restricting  or  conflning 
this  priyilege  to  brethren  of  known  Christian  charactcr. 

IIL  Govemment. — Presbyterianism  is  the  goremment 
of  elders,  being  deriyed  from  the  Greek  Trptff^uTtpoc^ 
presbyter,  or  elder.  It  is  conceiyed  to  be  analogous  to 
the  ddership  of  the  Hebrews,  the  driftoytpóprec  of  thc 
Grecka,  the  tenatus  of  the  Bomans,  and  thc  aldermen  or 


eldermen  of  the  Anglo-Sasons,  and,  so,  t»  be  fouiMlt-ii  nj 
the  necessities,  iiistincts,  and  common-eense  of  fauu:^ 
naturę  as  well  as  in  Scripture  itself.  Presbyt«:riai»  &  ^ 
knowledge  no  other  bead  of  the  Church  tban  Cbri:''^ 
Instead  of  recognising,  like  episoopacy,  a  bUkop  ^  AS 
ferent  from  and  superior  to /^rfsftyfrr,  and  nmifitatotfic  i 
distinction  of  raiiks  among  the  ministers  of  religii  >il  i 
holds,  on  the  oontrary,  that  both  in  Scripture  and  lU 
constitution  of  the  Primitiye  Church  bUhop  miul  ; '-%" 
bjfter  are  conyertible  terms^  and  that  there  is  coni|4Hi 
equality  in  point  of  office  and  authority  aznonp  tUH 
who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  how^iri 
they  may  diifer  in  age,  abilities,  or  acquii«meni«.  1 U 
argument  as  hetween  the  Preśbffterians  and  Kpi*ci>}4il* 
anś  is  trcated  in  the  artides  Bishop  and  Piuis^łs^TLi 
and  as  between  the  Presbyłeriam  and  C<mgrtgałum(tliM\ 
or  Ifuifpendentif  in  the  articies  Elder  and  Ori>ixat^.>.^ 

According  to  the  yiews  of  Presb3*terian8,  there  oo^h 
to  be  three  classes  of  officeis  in  eyery  completeły  t  • 
ganized  Church  —  yiz.  at  least  one  teaching  eldtr.  i  li 
bishop  or  pastor,  a  body  of  ruling  elders,  and  dc«ct4» 
Thc  Hrst  is  designed  to  minister  in  word  and  d<K>tiii« 
and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  the  second  to  asasi^t  ii 
the  inspection  and  goyemment  of  the  congregtth  ^ 
and  the  third  to  mauage  its  financial  affairs*  Tłitt 
disallow  all  jurisdiction  ur  interferenoe  on  the  pan  •  i 
the  ciyil  magistrale,  except  for  protection.  They  an 
no  less  jcalous  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  lv*l  .• 
ly  asscrt  that  synods  and  councils  may  err,  and  ha'.< 
erred;  that  all  Church  power  is  only  miniMerial  ani 
declaratiye;  that  no  Church  judicatonr  has  thc  ri;:  i 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  by  virtiic  of  Km 
own  authority ;  that  God  alone  is  lord  of  the  couscien^^  ; 
and  that  the  right  of  priyate  judgment  is  uniyensal  &r.  I 
inalienable.  They  maintain  the  parity  of  tfae  cltriri^ 
and  protest  against  prelacy  or  episcopacy,  or  thc  oiir- 
man  power,  as  a  usurpation  finding  no  warrant  in  tb^ 
writlngs  of  the  apostles  or  of  those  of  the  early  fatlK-r^ 
nearest  to  their  time.  They  no  less  disapproye  of  ib<. 
opposite  extreme  of  Independency,  or  the  complete  su- 
tonomy  of  each  separate  congregation.  They  vicw  iIh 
whole  oollection  of  belieyera  as  one  body,  coiistiiutin^ 
the  uniyersal  or  catholic  Church  (meantng  by  **catLi<- 
lic"  not  conflned  to  one  nation,  as  before  under  the  Uv  \ 
though  distributed  into  particular  congregations  for  tbe 
purpoae  of  meeting  together  morę  conyenientir. 

Though  Presbyterian  churches  hołd  the  doctrine  <>f  j 
parity  of  ministers,  they  haye,  when  fuUy  orgauizeil.  a 
gradation  of  Church  courts  for  the  exercise  of  gorern- 
raent  and  discipline,  and  the  Presbyterian  system  i« 
thus  further  distinguished  from  others  by  this  a^ccth!- 
ing  series  of  appelłate  courts.    The  iirst  or  lowest  cour. 
is  the  Church  Session,  consistingof  the  pastor  and  nilin^' 
elders  chosen  by  a  particular  congregati<Ni.    The  cl«!f  r? 
are  chosen  and  ordained  for  life,  although,  either  of  thtir 
own  motion  or  that  of  the  people,  they  may  resigu  sdv\ 
cease  to  be  acting  elders.    The  next  oourt  aboye  is  ilit' 
Presbytery,  which  is  the  only  ordaining  body,  mcciirj 
twice  or  oftener  in  the  year,  and  consisting  of  all  tłu 
ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  session  wiih- 
in  a  giyen  districL    The  Synod,  which  meets  but  oucf  a 
year,  comprises  a  number  of  adjacent  presbyteries  (tlu>?c 
within  a  state,  for  instance),  and  is  composed  of  all  thc 
ministers,  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  session,  with* 
in  those  bounds.    (For  the  peculiar  authority  and  char- 
acter  of  the  synods  in  the  state  establishments  of  th«- 
Continent,  see  the  artide  Synod.)    The  General  Aitt^ro- 
bly,  which  meets  annually,  is  the  fourth  and  hight^t 
court  in  order,  and  embraoes  all  the  presbyterie«  in  tln 
connection.     It  is  entirely  a  delegated  body,  com|Mis*^1 
of  an  cqual  proportion  of  ministers  and  rulin{;  cUlerii 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  to  represent  them,  thc  ratio 
being  determined  by  the  siae  of  the  body,  and  care  beinjj 
taken  to  preyent  its  becomtng  unwield}*.    Each  sitpeńor 
court  or  judicatory  has  the  constitutional  right  of  ns 
yiewing  and  controlling,  conflrming  or  reyersing,  tho 
doings  and  decisions  of  the  oourt  below.    A  mooted 
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qiiestion  or  a  judicial  caae  msy  thus  be  removed  suc- 
cessivelv  from  one  court  to  another.  till  tbe  collective 
wiadom  of  tbe  ^vhole  Churcb,  represeiited  iii  Łhe  court 
of  fiual  resort,  free  from  local  prejudices  or  pardalities, 
has  an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it.  The  General 
Assembly  enjoye  also,  Łhrough  ita  tnutee^,  directors, 
boards,  or  committees,  a  generał  jurudtction  over  tbe 
common  finances,  tbeological  semtnaries,  foreign  and 
domcsŁic  mlssions,  education  for  tbe  ministry,  publica- 
tton,  church  building,  and  correspondeoce  witb  foreign 
cburches. 

It  onJy  remains  to  add  tbat  tbougb  Presbyterians 

maintain  tbat  truth  U  in  order  to  goodness,  and  are 

tenacious  of  włiat  tbey  understand  to  be  tbe  teacbing 

of  Scripture,  tbey  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  ueitber  bigoted 

nor  exclusive,  and  to  represent  them  aa  sucb  tbey  con- 

sider  unfair  in  tbe  extreme.    Tbey  do  not  uncburcb 

otber  denotninations,  but  are  ready  to  extend  tbe  band 

of  fellowsbip  wbererer  tbey  disceru  substantial  trutb 

and  the  image  of  Christ.    Their  standards  explicit]y 

say, "  We  enabrace  in  the  spirit  of  cbarity  tbose  Cbria^ 

tians  who  differ  from  us,  in  opinion  or  practice,  on  tbese 

snbjecta.  .  .  .  There  are  trutbs  and  forms  witb  reapect  to 

whtch  men  of  good  cbaracter  and  principles  may  differ ; 

Aid  in  all  theae  tbey  tbink  it  tbe  duty,  botb  of  private 

Christiana  and  aocietiea,  to  esercise  mutual  forbearance 

towards  eacb  otber"  {Form  of  Gov,  bk.  i,  cb.  i^  p.  8). 

See  Hagenbach,  Hisł.  of  Docł.  ii,  178;  Schaff,  Harm, 

of  the  Ref,  Conf.  (1877) ;  Lewis,  Presb,  Manuały  eon' 

taining  Forms  for  the  Recordt  ofthe  Session  Presbiftery 

and  Synod,  and  the  Judicial  and  other  Ecclesiastical 

Proceedings  reguired  by  the  PolUy  ofthe  Pre^,  Church  ; 

Shedd,  ffisł,  of  Doctrines  (aee  Index) ;  Neander,  //is/. 

of  Dogmaa  (see  Index);  Hist,  ofthe  Westminster  Assem- 

iiy ;  Hisł.  of  Confessions ;  Miller,  on  Presbyterianism ; 

Smyth,  Worka  and  Traots  on  Presbytaianism ;  Schaff, 

Creeds  of  Chrisłendom,  voI.  iii ;  and  the  TheoL  Index  by 

Malcom,  p.  378-B80.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Presbyterians,  a  name  derired  from  the  peculiar 
Church  govemmcnt  wbich  is  adrocated  (see  Presbt- 
TER  and'P)iESBTt>BRiANi8M),  designates  a  large  body 
of  Protestant  Cbriatians.  not  bound  together  in  one  large 
denomination,  but  associated  in  independent  cburches. 
As,  bowever,  the  term  Congregationalist  embracea  not 
merely  the  denomination  wbich  assumes  tbat  title,  but 
also  thoae  wbose  principles  of  government  are  the  same 
thougb  their  doctrines  may  be  diyorse,  as  tbe  Baptists, 
the  Christiana  or  Campbellites,  the  Unitarians,  etc.,  so 
the  term  Presbyterian  properly  embraces  all  tbose  tbat 
accept  Łhe  Presbyterian  principles  of  goYcrnment^  cven 
though  there  be  some  difTerences  in  their  tbeological  be- 
Uefs.   AU  Protestant  or  Refurmed  cburches  may  in  gen- 
eral  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  who 
hołd  to  goyernment  by  or  througb  bisbops,  i.  e.  to  an 
Episcopal  goyernment;  those  who  hołd  to  government 
directiy  by  tbe  members  of  the  Church  without  the  me- 
diation  of  any  representatiyes,  i.  e.  to  a  Congregational 
OT  Independent  form  of  govemment ;  and  tbose  who  hołd 
to  goyernment  by  a  board  of  elders  or  presbyters,  i.  e.  to 
»  l^sbyterian  form  of  goyernment.    Presbyterianism, 
v&Tioiuly  modified,  is  the  form  of  Church  goyernment 
observed  by  many  Protestant  cburches,  but  is  most  per- 
fectly  deyeloped  in  Britain  and  America.    In  Britain  it 
pTevaiU  cbielty  in  Scotland,  although  during  the  Com- 
mon wealth  in  the  17th  century  it  was  for  a  yery  short 
time  in  the  ascendant  in  England  also.    In  tbe  "Gen- 
eral Presbyterian  CoimcU"  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July, 
1877,  the  German  state  establisbments  and  tbe  Frenćb 
and  Dutcb  Reformed  cburches,  as  well  as  other  bodies 
thai  admtt  of  certain  features  of  Presbyterianism  in 
goyernment,  were  represented;  and  Dr.  Blaikie,  in  bis 
Raport  on  Presbyterian  Churches,  wbich  was  snbmitteil 
«nd  approyed  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Ed- 
"^^Tgb,  treata  of  all  these  cburches  as  Presbyterian 
•^ica.     In  most,  if  not  all  of  tbose  cburches,  while 
there  is  a  oonsistorial  system  tbat  connects  them  witb 
the  State,  giring  tbe  latter  considerable  contrul,  there  is 


also  a  Łrue  Presbyterian  and  s^modal  constitution.  In 
yirtue  of  the  furmer.  these  cburches  haye  in  some  cases 
a  generał  oyersight  of  all  roatters  affecting  the  morał 
and  rełigious  well-being  of  the  oommuuity,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  tbey  deal  morę  especially  witb 
spiritual  questions.  This  was  substantially  the  system 
adyocated  by  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and  stiłl  exbibited 
to  some  extent  by  tbe  presence  in  tbe  General  Assem- 
bly  of  the  Scottish  Estabłished  Church  of  a  represent- 
ative  of  the  soyereign  called  tbe  lord  high  commis- 
sioner,  anthorized  to  bring  its  sessions  at  any  time  to  a 
close  should  the  proceedings  conflicŁ  witb  tbe  royal  pre- 
rogatiyes  —  by  tbe  presence  as  members  of  tbe  Assem- 
bly  not  only  of  elders  chosen  by  the  cburches,  but  of 
elders  appointed  to  be  there  by  tbe  town  councils  of 
sucb  places  as  are  possessed  of  royal  charters,  and  hence 
called  royal  burghs,  and  by  the  wide  rangę  of  social  as 
well  as  of  rełigious  question8  tbat  it  considers.  In 
Presbyterian  cburches  not  connected  witb  the  state, 
whether  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europę, 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  the  jurisdiction  beiug  oyer 
only  their  own  members  and  civił  representatives  un- 
known,  tłie  discussions  are  confined  to  matters  directiy 
affecting  the  interests  of  rełigion,  and  a  morę  purely 
spiritual  type  of  Presbyterianism  in  consequence  pre- 
yails.  See  tbe  articles  Bulgium  ;  Bohkmia  ;  France  ; 
Holland;  Hungary;  Italy;  Prussia;  Russia; 
Spain;  Switzkrland.  Tbe  French  consistoriał  sys- 
tem is  morę  nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  German,  and 
is  not  perfectly  so  only  from  tbe  pressure  of  the  civil 
power.  In  otber  cburches,  also,  as  well  as  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France,  Presbyterianism  is  morę  or  less 
modiHed  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  tbe  State. 
See  Reformed  Churches. 

The  Presbyterians  are  for  tbe  most  part  Calyinistic 
in  doctrine.  Tbey  generally  accept  the  Westminster 
A86embly'8  Confession  of  Faith  as  their  syrołx)ł  of  belief, 
and  eyery  minister  in  tbe  Presbj^terian  Church  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  decłare  his  personał  belief 
in  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the  trutbs  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  Tbey  do  not  agree,  howeyer,  tn  their  iuter- 
pretation  of  tbat  standard,  and  are  diyided  iutx>  strict 
Calvinist8  and  moderate  Całvinist8.  See  CALyiNisrs. 
Tiiis  division  in  sentiment,  oombined  witb  otber  cir- 
cumstances,  diyided  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  into  two  bodies  for  a  time,  as  we  baye  al- 
ready  seen ;  but  the  diyisinn  has  been  healed  and  a  re- 
luiion  effected,  tiie  tbeological  differcnces  haying  abatcd. 
See  Presbyterian  Ciiurcues.  The  chief  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  not  Calyinistic  is  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian.  There  was  at  one  time,  howeyer,  a  serious 
dcfecŁion  i  u  England,  many  of  the  churches  becoming 
Socinian  in  doctrine;  but  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  Congrega- 
tional in  tbeir  pol! ty.  Calyin  is  generally  regarded  as 
tbe  founder  of  Presbyterianism ;  but  it  should  ht  borne 
in  mind  tbat  goyernment  by  a  board  of  elders  was  main- 
tained  by  certain  bodies,  as  the  Waldensians,  from  a  yery 
early  age.  Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  grant  tbat  be 
adopted  the  form  known  as  Presbyterianism  because  he 
belieyml  it  to  be  "  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  tbe  Word 
of  God."  Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  sense  tbat  he  was  the  first  to 
organize  tbe  Reformed  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  model, 
just  as  he  was  the  first  to  frame  the  Reformed  faith  of 
Southern  Europę  in  a  elear,  distinct,  and  affirroatiye 
form.  Says  Blaikie :  *'  It  is  not  correct  to  say  tbat  Cal- 
yin origtnated  the  Presbyterian  system.  But  in  con- 
nection  witb  it  be  rendered  yery  essential  seryice  botb 
in  theory  and  in  practice;  he  unfołded  the  idea  morę 
lucidły  than  it  had  been  set  fortb  before,  and  witb  much 
struggle  he  set  it  in  nctual  operation  in  Geneya.  What 
he  thus  estabłished  ł)ecaroe  tbe  model  on  wbich  tbe  Re- 
formed Church  in  France  and  otber  countries  was  formed** 
{Report f  p.  7). 

The  tables  on  the  fullowing  pagc  are  from  BIaikie*ś 
Report, 
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Jawa M iMions  to  tbe  J«ws  are  carrled  on  hy 

JtsiablUbed  Cborch  of  Scotland,  Free 
Chnrcb  of  Scotland,  Reforined  Pres- 
byterfaił  Cbnrcb,  Iii^b  Presbyterian 
Cbuicb,  Eiiglisb  Presbyterian  Cburcb. 

Flresbyteriiim.    (l.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 

the  bemoj  or  inner  portion  of  an  ancient  cburcb,  becauae 

it  was  the  place  in  wbich  tbe  presbyten  aat  and  dia- 

chariged  their  functiona.     See  Cuancku     (2.)  Tbe 

name  also  of  tbe  aenate  fonned  by  tbe  presbyten  and 

deacona  of  the  epiaoopal  residence,  witb  wboni  tbe  biab- 

op  deliberated  about  tbe  moat  importaut  aflain  of  bis 

diocese.     Altbougb  the  goremment  of  tbe  Cburcb  was 

claimed  by  tbe  epiacopate,  aa  inberited  from  tbe  apos- 

tolate,  yet  the  sptrit  of  oommunity,  cotva»v4a,  whicb 

prevailed  in  tbe  Cburcb  required  tbat  tbe  bisbop,  when 

important  buainesa  was  to  be  transacted,  sbould  take 

the  ad  vice  of  tbe  presbyters  and  deacons.    Tbe  limits 

of  the  respectiYO  attributes,  bowever  distinctly  tbey 

might  be  traced,  were  neglected  wbere  tbe  common 

care  of  the  interests  of  the  Cburcb  madę  it  desirable, 

and  the  siiperioriry  of  tbe  epiacopal  dignity  stuod  tbe 

less  in  the  way,  as  even  tbe  apostles,  in  their  bumility, 

had  called  themseh*e8  presbyters  (1  Pet.  v,  1,  ó  trufi- 

icptafiurepoc ;  2  John  1 ;  8  John  1,  ó  wpw^ÓTepoc). 

Ireraeus  give8  the  name  of  presbyters  not  only  to  the 

dtflciples  of  the  aposŁlea  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Hut. 

KccUm.  iii,  39,  eren  tbe  apostles),  but  also  to  the  bish- 

opA  of  his  time  (Iren.  £/>.  ad  Florin,  ap.  Euseb.  v, 

20) '.  Tavra  rd  Sóyfuira  tń  wpo  ^fiuv  irpt<rfivTtpotj  oi 

Kai  'Airoarokoic  9V}ŁfoiTi^avTic^  ob  frapidutKay  troi 

(noXt;jraojroc)  6  fiaKoptoc  Kai  diro9ToKtKoc  irp€(r/3ó- 

repoc.     Id*  J^P'  ad  Ktofor.  ep,  Rom.  (ap.  Euseb.  v,  24) : 

Oi  Kpo  Xiarripoc  wpitrfivrtpoi,  oi  irpo<rrdvric  r^c  Łk- 

^rfaiac  rfc  vvv  i^fiyni  'AWri|rov  Xcyo/iev  Kai  Uloy, 

"TYiwóy  rt  Kai  Tt\i9^opov  Kai  Suorov.    Accofding  to 

tbe  literał  meaning  of  presby ter,  it  applies  to  men  rather 

advanoe(l  in  yeara.     Tbe  languages  of  all  nations  show 

us  that  the  members  of  such  assemblies  were  chosen 

from  among  pcrsons  of  a  certain  age.    (Xenopbon  [Cy- 

ropmd.  1,  c.  2]  speaks  of  oi  ytpairfpot  óirnę  rt  Kai  ra- 

Xou;ifi^oi.     Lłvy  [xxxiv,  49]  says  of  tbe  Carthagin- 

ians,  "Seniorea  ita  senatum  rocabanL"    The  Greeks 

had  yipowia,  mtfiSpwp  ly  l^fŁvpvaf  ytpńyr^y ;  the 

Komans  had  their  senatus;  the  Germans  their  alder- 

men.     We  find  this  counsellorsbip  of  the  elders  in  the 

Greek  tranalation  of  tbe  Old  TesUment:  [DeuU  xi,  16] 

Sept.  TTpdT^uTfpoi  rov  \aov  Kai  yptŁfŁftanlc ;  [Jer. 

xix,  1]  cnró  irpfirfitrripioy  rou  \aov  Kai  airó  icp^jdy 

ripuy  T&v  upśuu;  [Ezek.  viii,  11]  ifidofAtiKoyra  Łk 

rvu  xpi<rfiuTłp<ay  61kov  *lepart\ ;  [1  Kings  xii,  6,  8] 

tĄp  fiou\ifv  rAy  wpttFfiuriputy ;  [xx,  8]  oi  icpt/rfiurt- 

pOi  Kai  wac  6  \aóc.)    The  Jewish  synedrium  was  also 

taken  as  a  model  (mfyidpŁoy,  i.  e.  college  of  judges, 

Sanbedrin) ;  and  it  is  expre88ly  stated  that  the  presby- 

teriam  is  a  copy  of  tbe  "synedrium"  of  the  apostles 

(e'C  rórov  <rvviSpiov  rHy  diro9r6\wv).    St.  Ignatius 

(110),  who,  morę  tban  any  other  writer,  insists  upon 

the  disttnctim  between  the  episcopato  and  presby  ter- 

ste,  amt  the  superiority  of  the  former,  points  out  most 

decidedly  the  connection  of  the  presbyterium,  as  an 

epiacopal  council,  with  the  episcopate.    "Wc  read  in  tbe 

Kp.ad  Smffrn.  c  8 :  ndwtc  rip  iwitrKÓmp  dKo\ov^(iri 

•»C  ifiaooc  Xptirr6c  rtp  worpi  Kai  rif  vpntfivTipiip  u»c 

i*OłC  dvo<rróAo(C  r'owc  Si  dtaKÓvovc  iyrpirreer^ł  wc 

^«ow  ivTo\fiv.     Ad  Mapnes.   c   2:  yrorńomraŁ  (ó 

fyyrtpiif,  ic  yifju^  'I^oi;  Kpiaroi:  Ad  Phiittd.  c  4: 
ttia  ydp  odpH  rou  Kvpiov — Kai  iv  woriipiov  tic  fvii»- 
'**'  ^®^  aiparoc  avT0v,  łv  ^ataorfipioy,  u»c  uc  Łiri' 
l^^S  "'*^  ^V  irp€fffivnpitp  Kai  SioKwoic.  Ibul  c 
•  Haircy  peravoov9iv  d^u  o  Kuptoc^  idv  furayoti- 
9iiHruf  ątc  ijforifra  Qsov  Kai  ewsipioy  tov  ŁirurKńirov. 
}^  sU  these  passages  we  find  the  name  wpw^vreptov ; 
jn  other  paasages  the  father  nses  icpto^impot,  altbougb 
jw  means  the  presbyten  united  in  a  college,  and  not 
.  *  •*««  M  individuals  (A>.  ad  Połycarp.  c.  G):  rwv 
•xora(rcrp/«Vwv  rtp  kwwKÓwtp,  irpitrfiwtpoic,  iuucó' 
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yotc.  Ad  Pkilad,  protBm:  idv  lv  ivi  itfriy  vvv  fm' 
(irtffcóir^  Kai  roic  vi>v  aurtp  wpafiwipoic  Kai  iiaKo- 
voic  diroi(Łyfuvovc  Łv  yytitpy  'lfioov  Xpiirrov.  Ad 
MagmM.  c.  6:  tyi^d^rc  rtf  itruiKÓirtp  Kai  rotę  irpo^ 
Ka^fuyotc.  Ad  TraiL  c.  3:  ndvnc  ivrptiri*fdtf' 
tray  rovc  iuiKÓvovc  ifC  ivro\riv  'Itiaou  Xpunrov  Kai 
Toy  iwimcowoy  «c  'liiaoify  XpiaTÓv  robę  ci  irptafiv' 
Tipovc  wc  owkdptoy  6eoD  Kai  itc  irvvdt9pbv  diroaró^ 
Xwv.  Ad  Magm4.  c.  6:  Zirou^a^erc  irawa  wpdff' 
9Łiv  irp9Ka^iijiivov  tov  kiri9KÓirov  łic  rówoy  Ocoi;  Kai 
Twy  wptafiwipuy  tic  róiroy  9vvtdpiov  rCty  dirotnó- 
\tay  Kai  rCiy  itoKÓway — ircirurrci/ftći^iuy  ŁiaKoyia^ 
'lutfoh  XpiaTov.  Thus  a  natural  want  led  to  the 
fouudation  of  the  presbyterium,  as  a  college  of  presby- 
ten and  deaoons  of  the  episcopal  city,  to  adyise  tbe 
bishop  in  the  most  importaut  ecdesiastical  affaire  of  the 
diocese. 

The  form  of  this  college  had  a  positive  model  in 
tbe  "synedrium"  of  the  Óld  TesUment,  the  judiciary 
competency  of  whicb  was,  in  tbe  presbyterium,  in- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  tbe  most  important  ąuestions- 
of  admiuistration.    Chrysostom  {De  Saoerdot.  lib.  iii,  c 
15)  caUs  the  presbyterium  rb  rwy  irp(fffivT(pkty  awć- 
dpioy,    The  purpose  of  the  iostitutioa  was  to  secure  ef- 
j  ficiency  in  tbe  workings  of  tbe  Cburcb,  as  is  proved  by 
tbe  pbrase  /3ovXi)  icjcXi|<riac  6coD,  by  whicb  Origen 
(/a  Joann.)  designates  the  presbyterium.     In  this  sim- 
ple  oonstitution  tbe  presbyten  and  deacons  of  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  city  formed  in  the  liret  five  centuries  the 
higher  clergy,  whicb,  with  its  bisbops,  was  considere<l 
as  one  body,  as  Thomassin  says,  Vdus  et  Nora  Ecduim 
DucipUna  (MogunL  1787),  iii,  82:  "Ergo  presby teri 
diaconique  civitatum  episcopalium,  qui  clerus  erat  su- 
perior dłOBceseos  —  in  unum  corpus,  in  unum  senatum 
consiliumque  cum  episcopo  coibat,  cum  eoąue  principe 
et  capite  suo,  clericis  populisąue  diceceseos  omnibus 
moderabatur."    As  this  presbyterium  fonns  the  council 
of  the  bishop,  it  is  said  to  be  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Cburcb, 
along  with  the  bishop.     Thus,  in  tbe  Council  of  Anti- 
ochia, can.  1 :  "Si  quis  eonim,  qui  praesunt  ecclesiie, aut 
episcopus,  aut  presbyter,  aut  diaconus,  ei  rtę  Tuy  irpo- 
toTUfTuty."     The  Council  of  Saz\lica«  can.  18,  prohibits 
the  elevation  of  neophytes  to  the  highest  dignities: 
to  the  episcopate,  presbytente,  and  diaoonate;  conse- 
quently  to  the  goveming  clergy.     In  the  oecumenical 
Council  of  Ephesus,  pt.  i,  c  81,  34,  and  act  i,  we  tind 
several  letten  of  the  bishop  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  ati- 
dressed  to  the  presbyten  and  deaoons,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria.     When  pope  Siricius  prepared  to  con- 
demn  tbe  beresy  of  Joyinian,  be  took  the  adrice  of  his 
priests  and  deacons:  "Facto  ergo  presbyterio  constitit 
Christianie  legi  esse  oontraria.    Oronium  nostrum,  tam 
presby teronim  quam  diaconorum,  quaro  etiam  totiua 
cleri  una  susciuu  fuit  sententia."     Pope  Felix  pro- 
claimed  his  sentenoe  against  Petrus  Enopheus,  the  un- 
lawful  bishop  of  Antioch,  under  the  formuła:  "Firma 
sit  luBC  tua  depo»itio  a  me  et  ab  his,  qui  mecum  apos- 
tolicum  thronum  regunt."    The  presbyten  and  deacons 
of  Romę  deliberated  in  the  Koman  svnods  with  the 
bisbops  who  happened  to  be  at  liome  on  all  mat  ten 
wbich  were  of  interest  to  tbe  Koman  see.     In  a  Ko- 
man council  under  pope  Hilary,  tbe  transmutation  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  being  in  que8tion,  the  account  says: 
"  Kesidentibus  etiam  univereis  presbyteris,  adstantibus 
quoque  diaconibus;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  council:  "Ab 
imivenis  episcopis  et  presby teris  acclamatum  est,  ut 
disciplina  ser\'etur,  ut  canones  custodiantur,  rogamns.** 
The  college  of  tbe  cardinaLs  is  by  the  Romanists  claimed 
to  be  a  true  picture  of  these  presbyteries  of  the  apostolic 
Cburcb.    If  in  the  f  ransactiou  of  affain  conceming  the 
Cburcb  in  generał  tbe  advioe  of  tbe  presbyteries  was 
requested,  this  was  still  roore  natural  wbere  tbe  special 
business  of  the  several  bisboprics  was  ooncemed.     The 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  prescribes,  can.  22 :  "  Ut 
episcopus  sine  oonsensu  clericorum  suorum  clericos  non 
ordinet;''  and  in  can.  28 :  "  Ut  episcopus  nuUius  cansam 
audiat  absąue  pnescntia  clericorum  suorum.    Alioqu^ 
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irrita  erit  sentcntia  episcopi,  nisi  clcriconim  suorum 
majorum  seiiteutta  confinnetur."     SU  Jerome  aays  (/» 
Jesa,  1)3):  "  £t  nos  babeamus  senatum  nostrum,  coBtum 
presby terorum ;"  and  Basil,  Ep,  810,  calls  ŁhU  senate 
ro  awidpioy  tov  irp(afivrip(ov  tov  KOTct  r^v  iróXiv. 
Sr,  Cyprian  transacted  no  business  of  any  oou8equence 
without  consulting  his  presbytery.    lu  Łhe  matter  of 
the  fallen  ones,  he  says :  "  Deinde  sic  collatione  consili- 
oruRi  cum  epiacopis,  presbyŁeris,  diaconis,  confessońbus 
pariler  astantibus  laids  facta,  lapsorum  fractare  ratio- 
nem."    In  lib.  iii,  ep.  10:  "Ad  id  vero,  quod  scńpsenint 
oompresbyteri  nostń,  solus  rescribere  nihil  poŁui,  cum  a 
primordio  episcopatOs  mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  consilio 
vestro  et  sine  consensu  plebis,  me  pńvatim  sententia 
gerere.    St.  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  TraUianot)  calls  Łhe  pres- 
byters  the  counsellors  of  the  bishop:  (r^/i/3ovXoi  rat 
<rvvtdpivTai  tov  tinaKÓiroy  tic  Tuirov  avvtSpiov  t&v 
airo<tTu\wv.    The  difference  between  the  presbyterics 
and  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  were  of  later  institu- 
tion,  is  thus  defined  by  Thomassin  (c  I,  p.  86,  nr.  8  sq.) : 
^1.  Non  constabat  clerus  ille  nisi  presbyteris  et  dia- 
conis.     2.  Prcsbyteri  et  diaconi  hi,  |)arocbi  ipsi  erant 
et  pastores  omnium  civitatis  ecclesianim,  aut  si  necdum 
essent  divuls2B  a  cathedrali  parochis,  in  eo  ipsi  parocho- 
mm  munia  omnia  implebant.    8.  Ipsa  sua  ordinatione 
hunc  gradum  et  hunc  dignitatem  conseąuebantur.   Nam 
presbyteratus  et  diaconatus  perseąue  ac  episcopatus  be- 
neficia  erant,  non  ordines  tantum ;  et  id  genus  erant  be- 
neficia,  quibus  incumberet  salutis  animarum  cura,  pro 
suo  certę  modo.    4.  Clerus  etiam  nunc  Romanae  ecclesiie 
formam  pne  se  fcrt  spleuditlissimam  expre88iasimaroque 
ejus  deri,  qui  olira  singulis  in  cathedralibus  ecciesiis 
episcopo  copiilabatur.    Constat  enim  Romant  pontificis 
cienis  presbyteris,  diaconisque  cardtnalibus,  seu  titulari- 
bus  ecclpsiarum  omnium  Bome  parochialium  parochis, 
cum  pontifice,  et  sub  ponttfice  conspinintibus  et  oollabo- 
rantibus  Romano  in  oonństorio,  de  negotiis  omnibus, 
qu«  ex  pontificia  spirituali  ditione,  ex  unirerso,  in- 
quam,  christiano  orbe  referuntur." 

A  conscquenoe  of  Łhe  participation  of  the  presbyters  in 
the  administration  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  was 
that  they  governed  alone  during  the  racancy  of  the  see. 
After  the  death  of  pope  B^abian,  the  clergy  of  Romę  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  {Ep.  29  ap.  Cjfpr.) : "  Omnes  nos 
decet,  pro  corpore  totius  ecclesise,  cujtis  per  rarias  qua8- 
que  prorincias  roembra  digesta  sunr,  excubare."  Only 
the  decisions  about  the  most  momentous  concems  were 
|)08tponed  till  after  the  new  occupancy  of  the  sce.  Thus 
Che  clergy  of  Romę  say  (A./).  31):  *'Quanquam  nobis 
difTercndae  hujtis  rei  major  necessitas  incumbat,  qmbu8 
post  exce8sum  Fabtani  nullus  ost  episcopus  proptcr  re- 
rum et  temporum  difHcultates  constitutus;"  and  in  an- 
other  passage:  *'Ante  oonstitutionem  episcopi  nihil  in- 
novandtim  putayimus,  ut  interim,  dum  episcopns  dari  a 
Deo  nobis  sustineŁur,  in  suspensu  eornm  causa  tenea- 
fur,  qut  moras  possnnt  dilatione  sustinere/*  It  was  the 
same  when  the  bishop  was  for  a  longcr  period  of  time 
absent  from  his  residence.  Thus  St.  Ignatius  says: 
'•  Pascite  presbyteri  eum,  qui  in  vobis  ost,  gregem,  u»- 
queqtio  Dominus  ostendat  cum  qui  vobis  principabitur." 
And  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  10)  says  to  his  presbyters  and 
deacons:  "Hortor  et  mando,  ut  yos  vice  mea,  qu€m 
abessc  oportet,  fungamini  circa  ca  gcrenda  qnie  admi- 
nistratio  religiosa  deposcit ;"  and  lib.  iv,  ep.  6 :  **  OfHcium 
meum  diligentia  yestra  pnescntet,  et  faeiat  omnia,  qufe 
fleri  oportet  circa  cos,"  etc.  Thus  St«  Hilarius,  in  his 
petition  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  states  that  he  has 
admini.Htered  his  diocese  through  bis  presbyters:  **  Licet 
in  exiIio  perraanens  et  ecciesise  adhuc  communionem 
per  presbyteros  meos  distribuens."  But  at  an  early  pe- 
riod Łhe  bishops  commenced  to  appoint  yicars  for  the 
despatch  of  all  their  business  at  the  time  of  thetr  ab- 
sence.  The  institution  of  the  old  presbytcries  melted 
organically  into  the  cathedral  chapters.  St.  Euscbius 
of  Yercelli  and  St.  Augustinc,  to  promote  Christian  life 
in  their  presbyterics,  had  alrcady  given  them  monasti- 
m1  constitutions.     Other  cathedral  churches  imitated 


this  arrangement;  and  in  the  empire  of  fhe  Franks  Uke 
institution  of  comroon  Ilfe,  after  the  model  of  tbe  in»ti- 
tutions  fouuded  by  bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  spread 
rapidly.    In  consequence  of  tbe  confirmation  of  the  nak 
propoeed  by  the  deacon  Amalarius  at  the  Cooncil  oC 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  the  innoyation  was  acceptcd  in 
all  episcopal  churches.    The  bishops  of  tho«e  times^  in 
imitation  of  thooe  of  the  first  centuries,  did  nothinc  uf 
importance  witbout  their  canons.     We  have  an  ex«is- 
ple  of  it  in  the  business  transacted  conceniing  the  łea^e 
of  some  real  estate  between  Hincmar  of  Rheima  aod  a 
Thuringian  abbot.     But  if  the  cathedral  chaptcr  was 
the  privileged  part  of  the  clergy  in  this  respcct,  yet  tbe 
bishop  was  free  to  take  the  ad  vice  of  the  other  mcmbeis 
both  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.     Thus  bisboft 
Jonas  of  Autun,  who  wished  to  raise  the  income  of  bis 
canons,  insured  the  ^^conseusum  presbyterorum,  diaco- 
norum,  ac  totius  sequentis  <Nndiuis  ejusdem  eocleeue.' 
When,  in  the  lOth  centur>',  the  canonic  coromon  Ufe 
was  given  up,  the  canons  oontinued  to  form  the  senate 
of  the  bishop.    According  to  the  decretals,  the  canons 
are  the  bom  counsellors  of  the  bishops.     Calixtus  II 
furbids  archpriests  and  arcbdeacons  to  interdtct  clcrks : 
"  Preeter  episcopi  et  totius  capituli  commune  oonsUium." 
Alexander  III  blames  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  fur 
appointing  and  deposing  abboŁs  and  other  prebendańcs 
witbout  consulting  his  chapter,  and  upon  the  merę  ad- 
vice  of  foreigners.    Yet,  as  a  nile,  the  bishop  is  not  boimd 
by  the  vote  of  the  chapter,  although  there  are  questioiis 
which  cannot  be  decided  witbout  its  consenU      The 
C<mnctl  of  Trent  also,  in  sess.  xxiv,  c.  13,  calls  the  ca- 
thedral chapter  tht  senafe  of  the  bishop.     He  haa  to 
take  its  advice  for  the  appointment  of  a  lector  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  {Conc.  Tric/.  sess.  v,  c  1)  \  for  the  fijcing 
of  the  holy  orders,  to  be  requested  in  those  who  are  to 
be  promoted  to  the  dignitiea  and  canonriea  of  tbe  cathe- 
drais  (sess.  xxiv,  c.  12) ;  for  the  establishment  of  aeroi- 
naries  (sess.  xxiii,  c  18) ;  for  any  addition  to  the  num- 
ber  of  the  canonries  (sess.  xxiy,  c.  15),  etc     But  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  inde- 
pendeuce.     Thus,  when  the  chapters  of  the  ecdeŃasti- 
cal  proyince  of  Milan  endcavored  to  mcrease  to  an  nn- 
lawful  extent  the  number  of  the  causa  majoits^  in  which 
the  bishop  has  to  obtain  the  consent  or  take  the  ad  vice 
of  the  canons,  St.  Borromsus  declarcd,  in  the  fuurtb 
Council  of  Milan,  that  the  bishop  was  bound  to  have 
the  approbation  or  to  take  the  ad  vice  of  his  chaptf-r 
only  in  such  cases  as  are  stated  by  law.    The  litigations 
about  these  cases  had  becoroe  of  qutte  frequent  <jccur- 
rciice  sińce  the  dissolution  of  the  commuiaty  of  fcoods 
in  the  chapters,  and  the  latter  had  often  conductcd 
themselyes  in  reganl  to  the  bishop  as  independent  cor- 
porations.    In  many  places  the  bishop  had  become  a 
simple  member  of  the  chapter.     Up  to  the  year  1803 
the  chapters  of  Germany  held  at  the  same  time  two 
sharpły  defined  positions:  they  constituted,  first,  as  of 
old,  the  senate  of  the  bishop,  and  subordinate  to  him; 
and,  secondly,  they  were  independent  corporations.    The 
wcularization  of  1808  destroyed  this  latter  pońtioo. 
The  reorgantzation  of  the  Church  in  Germany  makes 
the  chapter  simply  an  episcopal  counciL    The  papai 
see  has  resolutely  set  its  face  agamst  all  pretensions  of 
binding  the  bishops  to  the  consent  of  the  chapter&— 
Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirch«n'I.,ex,  s.  v.     See  Busa,  Gr«k. 
de»  National  v.  TerritortaIrKirchenIkunu  in  der  Katho- 
lischen  Kircht  (SchalTh.  1851). 

Presbytery  is  (1)  the  space  in  the  choar  of  a 
church  in  which  the  high-altar  is  placed ;  the  naroe  is 
sometimes  exŁended  to  the  whole  choir.  See  Chakceł. 
It  is  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  court.  (On  the  Continent  this  is 
known  as  the  clasMis.)  In  its  local  sense  it  includes  a 
combination  of  parishcs,  yatying  from  four  to  thirty,  and 
the  (leneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  bas 
power  to  yary  the  size.  —  Chambers,  &  y.  See  Scot- 
land, Church  of.  The  presbytery  is  oomposetl  of  tbe 
teaching  elders  of  the  churches  of  a  giyen  geographical 
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didtrict,  together  wLth  one  of  the  raliiig  eldera  elected  fur 
thaŁ  purpose  by  the  Session  from  each  church.  Besides 
being  a  ooart  of  appeal  from  the  infeńor  judicaton^  it 
18  bound  to  inspect  carefuUy  the  penonal  conduct  and 
pastorał  labors  of  every  minister  within  its  bounds,  and, 
"when  neoessary,  to  admonish,  suspend,  or  even  depose. 
It  belongs  to  presbyteries  to  grant  licenaes  to  preach  the 
<va«pet,  to  take  cognizanoe  of  all  pieachers  within  its 
borders,  to  give  oertificates  of  character,  etc,  to  those 
removing,  and  to  furnish  supplies  where  needed  for  the 
pulpit.  Any  Church  member  who  feels  himself aggrieved 
by  the  act  of  the  Session  may  appeal  from  its  decisions 
mo  the  Presbytery.  Superior  in  authority  to  the  Pres- 
bytery  is  the  Sjfuody  which  is  composed  of  the  teaching 
eldera  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church  of  a  larger 
<ii9triet  than  that  repreaented  by  the  Presbytery.  Still 
a^bore  the  Synod  is  the  General  Assembly,  This  em- 
braces  representatitres,  both  lay  and  clertcal,  from  every 
Presbytery,  and  is  the  supremę  authority  in  all  ecclesi- 
auticai  matters.  To  it  an  appeal  Ues  from  the  Presby- 
tery in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  a  diaciplinary 
character,  and  its  decision  is  flnaL  Its  authority,  how- 
ever,  though  supremę,  is  not  unliraiŁed.  In  legislating 
for  the  churohes  It  is  required  to  refer  the  laws  which 
it  passes  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  approval ;  and  the 
ław  does  not  become  of  binding  force  upon  the  churches 
utitil  it  receires  the  sanction  of  at  least  a  majority ;  in 
eertain  cases  two  thinis  are  required.  The  Presbytery 
holds  freqnent  and  stated  meetings,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances  may  require.  In  any  emergency  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  moderator  (q.  y.),  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility,  or  on  receiviog  a  written  reąuisition  from  sev- 
eral  members,  to  cali  a  pro  re  nota  meetiiig  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. In  Presbyterian  churches,  where  the  supremę 
court  consists  of  delegates,  it  belongs  to  each  Presby- 
tery to  elect  ministers  and  elders  to  represent  them  in 
that  ooort.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  must 
be  duły  minuted  by  the  clerk,  and  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Provincial  Synod. — Garduer,  FaUh»  oftke 
World,  8.  V.     See  Pbesbytkkianissi. 

Presbj^tis  (presbytress).  This  word,  in  the  variou8 
forms  npitr^uTipaf  preshytera,  prttbyterUsiL,  is  of  fre- 
quenŁ  occurrence  in  ancient  writers,  and  deuotes  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter  or  a  deaconess  in  the  Church. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  an 
abbesa.     See  Dkaconess. 

Presoience  (Lat.  prascio,  to  know  before  it  hap- 
pens)  is  an  attribute  of  God  popularly  known  undcr  the 
term  jPordkaoio/ed^,  and  ascribed  to  him  in  differentde- 
grees  and  exŁent  by  Arminians  and  Calvinista.  The 
doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  (iod^a  naturę. 
But  as  man  has  no  analogous  facuUy,  it  isdiflUoulr,  if  not 
impossible,  for  us  to  conceive  of  God's  prescience.  Man*s 
knowledge  of  what  is  futurę  is  so  obscure  and  inferential 
that  it  is  in  vaiu  to  fathom  God^s  beholding  of  all  things. 
Yet  in  the  attempt  madę  there  arises  the  great  question, 
how  to  reconćile  the  prescience  of  God  with  the  liberty 
of  man ;  and  hence  the  doctrine  becomes  of  rast  impor- 
tance  to  iheologians  of  both  the  Arminian  and  the  Cal- 
vinian  schools. 

I.  Falae  Tkeories, — Three  leading  theories  have  bcen 
reaorted  to  in  order  to  eyade  the  difficulties  which  are 
Bupposed  to  be  inroWed  in  the  opinion  commonly  re- 
ceiyed. 

1.  Chevalier  Ramsay  (Philosopkical  Principles  o/Nat- 
ural  €Md  ReceaUd  Rtligion  [Glasgow,  1748, 2  toIs.  4to]), 
among  his  other  speeulations,  holds  it  a  mat  ter  of  choice 
in  Crod  to  think  of  finite  ideaa;  and  siroilar  opinions, 
though  Yarioosly  worded,  have  been  occasionally  adopt- 
ad.  In  substanoe  these  opinions  are,  that  though  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
there  is  no  morę  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
Bhoold  be  always  exerted  to  the  foli  extent  of  its  capac- 
ity  than  that  his  power  shoold  be  employed  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  omnipotence ;  and  that  if  we  suppose  him  to 
ehooK  not  to  koow  some  oontingenciesi.the  inflniteness 


of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  (1)  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is 
iu  Scripture  repreaented,  as  in  the  naturę  of  things  it 
must  be,  as  an  infinite  capacity,  and  not  as  infinite  in 
act;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is,  on  the  contrary, 
nerer  repreaented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  as  actually  comprehending  all  things 
that  are  and  all  things  that  can  be.  (2)  That  the  no- 
tion  of  God's  choosing  to  know  somc  things  and  not  to 
know  others  supposes  a  reason  why  be  refuses  to  know 
any  class  of  things  or  erents,  which  reason,  it  would 
seem,  can  only  arise  out  of  their  naturę  and  circum- 
stances,  and  therefore  supposes  at  kast  a  partiol  knowl- 
edge of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  choos- 
ing to  know  them  arises.  The  doctrine  is  therefore 
somewhat  contradictory.  But  (3)  it  is  fatal  to  this 
opinion  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty  arising 
ont  of  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  diviae  pre- 
science and  the  free  actions  of  men,  sińce  some  contin- 
gent  actions — for  which  men  have  been  madę  account- 
able,  we  are  surę — have  been  foreknown  by  God,  be- 
cause  by  his  Spińt  in  the  prophets  they  were  foretold ; 
and  if  the  freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  rccon- 
ciled  with  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greatcr  dif- 
ficulty in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly  occur. 

2.  A  second  theory  is  that,  the  foreknowledgc  of  con- 
tingent  events  being  in  its  own  naturę  impossible,  be- 
cause  it  implies  a  contradiction,  it  does  no  dishonor  to 
the  dirine  Being  to  affirm  that  of  such  erents  he  has, 
and  can  have,  no  prescience  whateyer,  and  thus  the 
prescience  of  God  as  to  morał  actions  being  wholly  de- 
nied.  the  difficulty  in  question  is  gut  ńd  of.  To  this 
the  same  answer  must  be  gircn  as  to  the  former.  It 
does  not  meet  the  case  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  al- 
lowed  to  contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punish- 
able  actions.  The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument  that 
the  eertain  prescience  of  a  morał  action  desiroys  its  con- 
tingent  naturę  Ues  in  supposing  that  contingency  and 
eertain  ty  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  per- 
haps,  unfortunate  that  a  word  which  is  of  figuratiye 
etymology,  and  which,  con8equently,  can  only  haye  an 
ideał  application  to  such  subjccts,  should  haye  grown 
into  comroon  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  morę 
liable,  on  that  account,  to  present  itself  to  difTercnt 
minds  under  difTerent  shades  of  meaning.  If,  howeyer, 
the  term  contingtnt  in  this  controyersy  has  any  definite 
meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  morał  actions  of  men, 
it  must  mean  their  free<loro,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to 
certainty,  but  to  necessity.  A  free  action  is  a  yoluntary 
one;  and  an  action  which  results  from  the  choice  of  the 
agent  ts  distinguished  from  a  nccessary  one  in  this,  that 
it  might  not  haye  been,  or  haye  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is 
with  refcrence  to  this  specific  quałity  of  a  free  action 
that  the  term  contingency  is  used :  it  might  haye  been 
otherwise — in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  morał  actions  is,  therefore,  their  free- 
dom, and  is  opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  constraint. 
The  yery  naturę  of  this  controyersy  fixes  this  as  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  morał  actions — that 
is,  whether  they  wiU  happcn  or  not— but  about  the  nat- 
urę of  them,  whether  free  or  constraincd,  whether  they 
mu»t  happen  or  not.  Those  who  adyocatc  this  theory 
care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actions  simply  considered, 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  place  or  not ;  the  reason 
why  they  object  to  a  eertain  prescience  of  morał  actions 
is  this:  they  conclude  that  such  a  prescience  renders 
them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  action  for 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happcn  or  not. 
If  contingency  meant  uncerłainiy^  the  sense  in  which 
soch  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  cnd. 
But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  forescen  as 
eertain,  a  free,  unnecefsitated  action  may,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  action  in  the  least  to 
affect  its  naturę.  Simple  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  a 
cause  of  action,  nor  can  it  be  conceiyed  to  be  causal,  un« 
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oonnected  with  exeited  power:  for  racre  knowledge, 
therefore,  an  acŁion  remains  free  or  necessiuted,  as  Łhe 
case  may  be.    A  necessitated  actiuu  is  not  madę  a  vol- 
untary  one  by  its  beiiig  foreknown ;  a  free  action  is  not 
madę  a  necessary  one.    Free  accioos  forekuown  will  not, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  contingeiiL     But  how  stands  the 
case  as  to  their  certainty?     Precisely  ou   the  same 
ground.     The  certainty  of  a  necessary  action  forekuown 
does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  the  action,  but 
from  the  operation  of  the  necessiuting  cause,  and,  iu 
like  manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  re- 
sult from  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all, 
but  from  the  yoluntary  cause— that  is,  the  determination 
of  the  wilL     It  alters  uot  the  case  in  the  least  to  say 
that  the  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
been  otherwise;  but  as  the  will  which  gires  birth  to 
the  action  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  fore- 
sight  of  the  choice  of  the  wiU,  neither  the  will  nor  the 
act  is  controlled  by  the  knowledge,  and  the  action, 
though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent.     The  fore- 
knowledge  of  God  has  then  no  influence  upon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  is  knowledge,  and  not  influence;  and  actions  may 
be  certainly  foreknown  without  their  being  rendered  nec- 
essary by  that  foreknowledge.     But  here  it  is  said,  *^  If 
the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  fore- 
known, it  can  have  no  other  result,  it  ccamot  happen 
otherwise."    This  is  not  the  tnie  inference.     It  will  not 
happen  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  Why  can  it  not 
hap[>en  otherwise?     Can  is  an  expre8sion  of  potential- 
ity — it  denotes  power  or  possibility.    The  objection  is 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  action  should  otherwise 
happen.     But  why  not?     What  deprives  it   of  that 
power?     If  a  necessary  action  were  in  ąuestion,  it  could 
not  otherwise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause 
should  compel;  but,  then,  that  would  arise  from  the  ueces- 
sitating  cause  solel}',  and  not  from  the  prescience  of  the 
action,  which  is  not  causal.     But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enters  into  the  verv  naturę  of  a  voluntar>'  action 
to  be  unconstrained,  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a 
thonsand  other  ways,  or  not  have  happened  at  all ;  the 
foreknowledge  of  it  no  morę  afTects  its  naturę  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other.    All  its  potenriality,  so  to  speak, 
still  remains,  independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  nei- 
ther adds  to  its  power  of  hapi^ening  otherwise  nor  dimin- 
ishes  it.    But  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  prescience  of 
it  in  that  case  must  be  uncertain.'*    Not  unless  any  per- 
son can  prove  that  tbe  divine  prescience  is  unable  to 
dart  through  all  the  workings  of  the  huinan  mind,  all 
its  comparison  of  things  in  the  judgment,  all  the  infłu- 
ences  of  motiyes  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitances  and 
haltings  of  the  will,  to  its  finał  choice.    "Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  wonderful  for  us,*'  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
him  "  who  understandeth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 
'*  But  if  a  contingency  %eiU  have  a  given  result,  to  that 
result  it  must  be  determined."    Not  in  the  least.    We 
have  scen  that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  a  given  result 
by  mcrc  precognition,  for  we  have  evidenoe  in  our  own 
minds  that  merę  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions 
of  anothcr.     It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will 
of  the  agent ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  musŁ  be  determined  to  that  result,  because  it  is 
of  the  naturę  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained :  so  that 
here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that 
he  tcill  act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  it  by  no 
mcans  foliowa  from  what  wiU  be,  whether  foreseen  or 
not,  that  it  must  be. 

8.  The  third  theory  aroounts,  in  brief,  to  this :  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  to  diAer  so 
much  from  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  perceive  in 
ourselyes,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can  possibly 
form  of  that  property  of  the  divine  naturę,  that  no  ar- 
gument respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our  imper- 
fect  notions,  and  that  all  controrersy  on  subjeets  con- 
n«*<!tcd  with  it  is  idle  and  fruitless.     But  though  fore- 


knowledge in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  aomethuąc  ef 
a  "  rery  different  naturę"  from  the  same  ąiiality  in  mait. 
yet  as  it  b  represented  as  tometking  equivalent  to  Um^ 
knowledge,  whatever  that  something  may  be,  slcBce  » 
consequence  of  it  prophecies  have  actually  been  attcc«fi 
and  fulfilled,  and  of  such  a  kind,  tooi,  as  relate  to  acttcws 
for  which  men  have,  in  fact,  been  beld  accountabile,  aSk 
the  original  difliculty  of  reconciling  contingent  e^ents 
to  this  something,  of  which  human  foreknowledge  Is  a 
"  kind  of  shadow,**  as  **a  map  of  China  is  to  China  u- 
self,"  remains  iu  fuli  force.  The  difficulty  ia  ahifted,  bitt 
not  remoYcd. 

II.  ErtenŁ  of  Prescience. — It  may,  therefore,  be  cer- 
tainly concluded,  if,  at  least,  the  Holy  Scripturea  are  co  t« 
our  guide,  that  the  omniscience  of  God  coDDpreheD«is  his 
certaiu  prescience  of  all  eTcnta,  boweyer  contingent : 
and  if  anything  morę  were  necessary  to  strengŁhen  tbe 
argument  above  given,  it  might  be  drawn  from  tłie  ir- 
rational,  and,  above  all,  the  unscriptural  conseąnencea 
which  would  folUiw  from  the  denial  of  thia  doctaine. 
These  are  forcibly  stated  by  president  Edwards:  ^  It 
would  foUow  from  this  notion  (namely,  tbat  tbe  Al- 
roighty  doth  not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  resnlt  of 
futurę  contingencies)  that  as  God  ia  liable  to  be  conrin- 
ually  repenting  what  he  has  done,  so  he  must  be  ex- 
posed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  inten- 
tions  as  to  his  futurę  conduct — altering  hia  measore?, 
relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  scbetnea 
and  projections.     For  his  purposes,  even  aa  to  tbe  oiain 
parts  of  the  schcme  (namely,  such  as  bełong  to  the  stmxe 
of  his  morał  kingdoro),  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken 
through  want  of  foresight,  and  he  must  be  continually 
putting  his  system  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order, 
through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  morał  ągents : 
he  must  be  a  Being  who,  instcad  of  being  absolutely 
immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinite- 
ly  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  chan|;ra 
of  iutention  of  any  being  whatsoever,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  his  yastly  extensive  charge  comprebends 
an  infinitely  greatęr  number  of  those  things  which  are 
to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.     In  such  a  situation 
he  must  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  links 
as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  di.«jointed  frame 
and  disordercd  movements  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
will  allow.    The  supremę  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs 
be  under  great  and  miserable  disadrantages  in  gorem- 
ing  the  world  which  he  has  madę  and  has  the  care  of, 
through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  flnd.  out  things  €^ 
chief  importance  which  hereafler  shall  befall  his  system, 
which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonaUle 
provision  for.     In  many  cases  there  may  be  very  great 
necessity  that  he  should  make  provisions  in  the  manntf 
of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things  for  some  great 
event8  which  are  to  happen  of  rast  and  extensive  influ- 
ence and  endless  consequence  to  the  unirerse,  which  he 
may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wi»h 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  befureband,  that  he  might 
hare  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.    And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  priuciples,  by  his  deyloes,  ptir- 
poses,  and  actions  thus  to  disappoint  God,  break  his 
measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confiisian." 
III.  Specułtttions  on  the  Subject, — Some  of  the  ancient 
philosophcrs  denied  that  God  could  foreknow  erentsde- 
pending  on  free  will  (see  Cicero,  De  Dinnate,  ii,  5,  7 ; 
answeied  by  Augustine,  De  Citńtaie  Dei,  v,  9, 10).     So- 
cinus  {Prcelecł,  Theol.  c  8-11)  and  his  early  fuUowers 
would  not  allow  that  God  possesses  any  knowle<lge  of 
futurę  contingencies.    The  schoolmen,  in  reference  to 
this  species  of  knowledge  in  God,  inrented  that  called 
scientia  media  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Fo:«seca  and  If ouna), 
which  tliey  define  as  '*  that  by  which  God  knows,  mh 
conditione^  what  men  or  angels  will  do  according  to  the 
liberty  which  they  have  when  they  are  placed  in  these 
or  those  circumstances,  or  in  this  or  in  that  order  of 
things."    When  Gomarus,  the  opponent  of  Arminius, 
fouud  that  his  opinion  conccming  the  object  of  reproba- 
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tion  mras  do^ed  with  this  absurdity — ^that  it  madę  God 

to  be  the  auŁhor  of  Adani's  sin — he  very  astutely  took 

refuge  ia  this  conditional  foreknowledge,  and  in  his 

corrected  theses  on  predestination,  published  after  the 

death  of  ArmiDius,  he  deacńbes  it  as  **  that  by  which 

God,  through  the  infinite  light  of  hia  own  knowledge, 

foreknowB  aome  futurę  tbinga,  not  absolutely,  but  aa 

plju^d  under  a  certain  condition."    Walieua,  the  cele- 

brated  antagonist  of  Epiacopius,  had  recoune  to  the 

same  espedient.    This  distinction  has  been  adopted  by 

very  few  of  thoae  who  espouse  the  doctńnes  of  generał 

redemption,  and  who  beliere  that  eyery  event,  how  eon- 

tingent  soerer  to  the  creatifre,  is,  with  respect  to  God, 

certaiiily  foreknown.    An  old  English  divine  thinks  that 

'*  in  the  sacred  Scńptures  certain  not  obscure  yestiges 

arc  apparent  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  things  that 

will  happen  thus  or  otberwise,  on  the  supposition  of  the 

occurrenoe  of  this  or  that  circumstanoe.     Omitting  the 

well-known  example  of  David  in  Keilah  (1  Sam.  xxii, 

12),  and  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  (Matt  zi,  31; 

Lulce  X,  18),  consult,  among  other  sayings  of  the  same 

description,  Christ*s  answer  to  the  chief  priests  and 

acribes  who  had  asked  <  Art  thou  the  Christ?    Tell  us.' 

And  he  said  unto  them,  *  If  I  tell  70U,  ye  will  not  bc- 

Ueve/     In  the  subseąuent  rerse  he  adds,  *  If  I  also  ask 

yoii,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go'  (Lukę  xxii, 

67,  68).     You  have  here  three  events  specided  which 

yet  will  not  occur  even  on  the  supposition  of  Christ  our 

Lord  himself."    This  kind  of  knowledge  might  yery  well 

be  included  in  that  of  scientia  tńsionisj  because  the  lat- 

ter  ought  to  include,  not  what  God  will  do  and  what  his 

creatures  will  do  under  his  appointment,  but  what  they 

will  do  by  his  permission  as  free  agents,  and  what  he 

will  do,  as  a  conseąuence  of  this,  in  his  character  of 

Goyemor  and  Lord.    But  sińce  the  predestinarians  had 

confounded  scienfia  ritionis  with  a  predestinating  de- 

cree,  the  tcientia  media  well  expre8sed  what  they  had 

left  quite  unaccounted  for,  and  which  they  had  assumed 

did  not  really  exist — the  actions  of  creatures  endowed 

with  free  will  and  the  acts  of  Delty  which  from  eternity 

were  oonseąuent  upon  them.    If  such  actions  do  not 

take  place,  then  men  are  not  free;  and  if  the  rectoral  i 

acts  of  God  are  not  oonseąuent  upon  the  actions  of  the 

creatnre  in  the  order  of  the  diyine  intention,  and  the 

conduct  of  the  creature  is  conseqnent  upon  the  fore- 

ordained  rectoral  acta  of  God,  then  we  reach  a  neces- 

sitating  etemal  decree,  which,  in  fact,  the  predestina- 

rian  contends  for;  but  it  unfortunately  brings  after  it 

conscąuences  which  no  subtleties  have  eyer  been  able 

to  shake  oflT— that  the  only  actor  in  che  univeTse  is  God 

himself,  and  that  the  only  distinction  among  eyents  is 

that  one  dass  is  brought  to  pass  by  God  directly  and  | 

the  other  indirectly,  not  by  the  agency,  but  by  the  merę 

instnimentality,  of  his  creatures. — Watsoiu     See  also 

\yat8onyTheoLIns(Uute$j'\,376;  ii, 857, 429;  Works, y u, 

298,309;  Pope,  Compendiumof  Christian  Theołogy  (Lond. 

1875),  p.  145-149, 191  sq.;  Raymond,  Systemafic  Thtology 

(see  In(lex  in  vol.  ii) ;  Ktiapp,  Theology,  §  22 ;  Fletcher, 

Works  i  Prtsbyterian  Confession ;  Church  RetnembrafKer 

(Jan.  1856) ;  BuUetin  Thiol,  (Oct  1868),  p.  26  Bq. ;  Hodge, 

SjfstemaHe  Theology  (see  Index);  Broraley,  IHtint  Pre- 

science;  Ciarkę,  Boyk Lectures  for  1705;  King,  Sermcns 

on  the  Divine  Prescience ;  TilloŁson,  Sermons ;  Water- 

land,  Works,  \o\  yi;  Uaag,  Ilistoire  des  Doffmes  (sec 

Index  in  yoL  ii;  Graves,  Works,  vol.  iv;  Bib,  Sacra, 

Jnly,  1868,  p.  455;  Keander,  Do^m.  p.  5G8  8q. ;  Callisen, 

Essay  tńth  a  View  to  bring  info  IJarmony  the  /htctrine 

ofthe  Omniseience  of  God  and  the  Freedom  of  Man,  in 

Schmidt  u.  Schwarz,  Theol.  Bibliolhek,  vol.  yiii ;  Reid, 

On  the  Aetiw  Pomers,  emay  iv,  eh.  xi;  Pye  Smith, 

First  lAnes  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  148, 149.    See  also 

the  articles  Election  ;  Predkstination. 

Freacription.  I.  This  expression,  borro\ve<l  from 
the  civil  law,  has  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  can- 
onistic  meaning.  In  order  to  put  limits  to  the  contests 
about  roine  and  thine  in  ri);htft,  obligatinn^,  and  posses- 
tiona,  tbat  Church  has  fixed  tcrms  which  inrest  with 


legality  the  poesession  of  rights  and  goods,  unless  proof 
be  produced  that  these  rights  or  goods  are  of  an  alien- 
able  kind,  or  haye  been  acquired  by  illegal  means  (uaur- 
pation  or  theft  time  does  not  cousecrate).  If  the  lawful 
term  be  elapsed,  the  possessor  is  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session  of  said  rights  or  goods,  and  he  who  is  bound  by 
certain  obligations  cannot  cali  them  in  question.  The 
term  of  prescription  yaries  with  the  naturę  of  the  ob- 
ject :  rooyable  property  prescribes  ąuicker  than  immoy- 
able,  the  property  of  adults  quicker  than  that  of  minors, 
the  property  of  those  present  quicker  than  that  of  ab- 
sentees;  ecclesiastical  property  is  prescribed  only  after 
forty  years.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  papai  chan- 
cery,  the  possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  office,  after  a  three- 
years'  poasession,  if  it  be  not  obtained  by  yiitlence  or 
simony,  cannot  be  lawfully  expelled  from  it.  There  is 
prescription  in  his  favor. 

II.  Tertullian  transplanted  this  eKprcssion  to  the 
theol(^cal  domain  by  his  work  on  prescriptions  againsŁ 
heretics,  a  kind  of  argument  against  erroneous  doctrine. 
This  is  what  he  means :  The  Catholic  Church  enjoys,  in 
her  doctrines  and  discipline,  the  right  of  prescription; 
what  she  teaches  and  practices  at  the  present  hour  she  has 
tanght  and  practiced  from  times  immemorial— leamed 
it  from  the  apostles,  as  the  apostles  leamed  from  Christ, 
as  Christ  had  it  from  the  Father.  The  catholic  doc- 
trine is  the  tnie  one,  because  it  is  the  old  and  original 
one,  and  rests  on  the  divine  rerelation;  the  doctrines 
of  heretics  and  sectarians,  on  the  other  side,  are  false, 
because  new,  because  they  have  not  prescription  in  their 
favor,  and  conseąuently  are  not  fonnded  on  divine  reye- 
lation.  Irenieus  taught  siroilarly.  It  is  eas}'  to  see  that 
this  proof  by  prescription  is  much  the  same  as  the  proof 
by  tradition,  and  that  this  modę  of  arguing  can  haye 
no  acceptability  in  Protestantism,  where  the  Bibie  alone 
is  regaided  as  the  tnie  test,  and  the  apostolic  or  early 
Chnrch  practices  have  only  au  advisory  influence,  not 
authority.  Of  course,  Higb-Churchmen,  by  their  ritu- 
alistic  tendency,  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
fuli  influence  of  l^tftestantism,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  exponents  of  evangeli- 
cal  Christianity.  See  Elliott,  Uełineałion  of  Roman 
(7<f/Ao/»cim,  p.61,95,407.    See  Authority.   (J.H.W.) 

Prescription  is  also  a  law  adopted  in  Presbyterian 
churches.  If  a  scandal  is  not  noticed  for  five  years 
after  it  happens,  it  cannot  be  reyiyed,  but  is  then  said 
to  be  prescribed. 

Preaeiice  means,  in  canonical  law,  the  uninter- 
ntpted  personal  residence  of  eyery  regularly  prebended 
ecclesiastic  at  the  seat  of  his  ofHce ;  a  duty  emphatically 
imposed  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  means 
also  the  personal  attendance  at  the  common  chorał  pray- 
er,  to  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  obligate  all  mem- 
bers  of  a  monastic  community,  as  well  as  the  canons 
and  choir-yicars  of  the  cathcdral  and  collegiate  congrc- 
gations. 

Fresence-money  is  the  smali  daily  payroent  in 
specie  madę  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  canons  fur  their 
presence  in  the  choir  at  defimct  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  communal  life 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  the  bulk  of  the  reyenue  of  the 
chapters  was  divided  into  indiyidual  portions,  to  be 
di^lributed  partly  as  daily  stipends,  called  distribu- 
fiones  guotiduma,  or  guoiidiana  stipendia,  in  opposition 
to  the  prebends,  which  went  by  the  name  offrttcłus 
grossi  or  annui.  The  purpose  of  this  daily  distribution 
was  to  induce  the  canons  to  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
law  of  residence,  and  to  roore  assiduons  attendance  to 
the  public  cboir-prayers,  as  only  those  canons  camc  in 
for  their  share  who  were  either  present  in  the  choir  or 
ofliciated  during  the  seryice.  Yet  there  were  some 
gronnds  on  which  their  absence  could  be  cxcused  with- 
out  loss  .^f  their  share.  (These  legał  exceptions  are  for- 
mulated  in  the  canonic  regulations  in  De  der.  (rgi-.  iii, 
6;  De  der,  non  resid.  iii,  8 ;  Cmtc,  Trid,  sess.  xxii,  c.  3, 
and  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8  fin.  De  ref)    The  Council  of  Trent 
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direcŁed  that  iii  tlioee  cathedral  or  coUegiate  congrega- 
tiohs  wberc  there  exUtcd  no  presence>mouey,  or  where 
it  reached  but  an  insigniticant  amount,  a  Łhird  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  chapter  should  be  set  apart  and 
U9cd  fur  such  distributioiis  {Conc,  Tfid,  seas.  xxi,  c.  3, 
De  ref,),  The  portions  of  the  canons  absent  without 
reasonable  excuse  were  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers  present  pro  rata,  ur  given  to  the  fabric  of  the 
cburch,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  such  help,  or  employed  for 
any  pious  purpose  the  bishop  mtght  devise  (sess.  xxii, 
c.  3,  De  ref,).  It  was  not  always  the  negligence  of  the 
cauons,  but  also  the  peculiar— and  partly  abusire — com- 
positioa  of  the  chapters,  which  was  the  cause  that  their 
members  so  frequently  dispensed  with  penonal  service 
in  the  choir,  and  were  represeuted  in  it  by  simple  vic- 
ars.  The  personal  obligation  of  the  canons  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  most  ancient  canonic  rules,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  b}'  the  last  circumscription  bulls 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  German  bishoprics.  Spe- 
cial  preseiice-money  is  no  morę  in  use ;  for  as  the  dota- 
tion  of  the  restored  bisłioprics  and  chapters  is  not  foand- 
ed  on  immDvabIe  property,  as  the  prebends  iiow,  in  the 
form  of  fixed  salariea,  out  of  the  public  treasure,  the  di- 
rection  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enutt  should  be  set  apart  and  used  for  such  distributions 
is  not  acted  upon.  See  Schmidt,  Thesaurusjur,  Ecdes, 
iv.  19Ó  8q. 

Freaence,  Real.    See  Transubstantiation. 

FresenŁ    See  Gipi\ 

Fresentation,  in  eoclesiastical  law,  is,  I,  in  the 
state-established  churches,  one  of  those  forros  of  canouic 
collation  of  the  prebends  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  are  limitetl,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  himself  nom- 
inate  an  occupant  to  the  vacant  office,  but  must  be  con- 
tent  with  confirming  the  nominee  of  the  paironus  bent' 
ficiu  The  rvflU  of  presenłation  is  therefure  the  right 
of  the  patron  to  designate  to  the  bishop  the  successor 
elected  by  him  of  a  deceased  beneficiary,  the  bishop 
being  obliged  to  condrm  the  candidate  if  he  be  worthy, 
capable,  and  proposed  according  to  canonical  rules.  This 
right  of  presentatiou  is  the  flrst  and  most  important  of 
all  patronal  rights.  The  patron,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  is  bound  by  the  generał  conditions  of  a  canonical 
provision :  he  has  to  propose  a  capable  and  worthy  per- 
son gratuitously,  and  within  the  legał  limits  of  time. 
If  the  patronate  be  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  mixed  one,  Łhe 
time  is  8ix  months;  if  it  be  a  worldly  one,  four  months: 
yet  there  are  departures  frora  this  nile.  In  Austria  the 
patron  must  choose  his  nominee  out  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  ordtnariate :  if  he  be  at  home,  within  8ix  months; 
if  he  be  abroad,  within  three  months.  from  the  dnv  of  the 
receipt  of  the  list  In  Prussia  8ix  months  are  allowod 
to  the  lar  patron,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  patron, 
from  the  day  of  the  vacation  of  the  office ;  or,  if  the  ben- 
eficiary die  abroad,  from  the  day  on  which  the  news  of 
his  death  is  receireiL  In  Baden  the  time  is  limited  to 
three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  insnrmountable  liin- 
derances.  If  the  right  of  presentation  belong  to  several 
persons  individually,  they  can  agree  upon  a  commoii 
chotce,  or  designate  each  his  own  candidat«,  learing  the 
choicc  to  the  bishop;  or  the  mat  ter  may  be  decidcd  by 
the  majońty  of  the  votes;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
Yoics  in  favor  of  each  candidate,  the  decision  may  be 
Icft  again  to  the  bishop.  The  same  rules  obtain  when 
the  right  of  a  patron  has  been  transmitted  to  sereral 
heirs,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  heirs  of  one  patron 
can  give  oniy  one  rotę.  If  the  right  of  presentation 
belong  to  a  college  or  a  juridical  person,  the  case  is  sct- 
tled  by  Łhe  statutes  of  the  Corporation ;  or  if  regulations 
on  the  subject  be  wanting,  by  a  coUegiate  votc.  In  the 
remainder,  the  right  of  the  patron  is  unlimited :  he  can 
propose  his  nearesŁ  relation,  but  not  himself,  although 
be  could,  "  via  gratise,"  present  a  request  for  his  own 
admission  (grałiosam  pelej'€  admisiumem),  He  can  sub- 
mit  several  candidates  to  the  choice  of  the  bishop ;  if 
he  be  a  layman,  he  can,  so  long  as  the  legał  term  is  not 


elapsed  and  the  canonic  ooUation  has  not  taken  plaep. 
propose  8uoce8sively  seyeral  other  namea.  This  jm*  ro- 
riandi  is  not  allowed  to  an  ecclesiastical  patron.  Ueit 
the  first  presentation,  according  to  the  prindple  ^  Tetn- 
pore  prior  potior  jurę,"  makes  nuli  and  void  all  eubaf> 
quent  nominations.  If  the  legał  term  is  passed  witb«.>Bt 
presentation,  or  if  the  presentation  has  not  been  nuh.e 
gratuitously,  the  nominatiou  in  that  case  is  lo«t  to  t>.e 
patron,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  coUator.  Tl.£ 
same  happens  when  an  ecclesiastical  patron  wittin4:h 
proposes  an  un worthy  subject,  while  the  lay  patron  is 
allowed  another  presentation  in  the  legał  four  months. 
But  if  the  patron,  whether  layman  or  eccleaiastic,  haTc 
unwittingly  proposed  an  uuworthy  candidate,  he  olttaiss 
a  new  term  of  four  or  of  8ix  months.  The  Pnissiaii  Uv 
allows,  after  the  expiration  of  the  primitire  teriD,  onły 
a  supplementary  term  of  six  weeks.  In  Baden  the  pa- 
tron, if  his  proposition  have  been  rrjectcd  by  the  ordi- 
nariate,  is  allowed  another  presentation,  to  be  roade  m 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  and  the  same  term  is  m\\o^  e*J 
him  a  second  time,  but  not  further.  The  present  atioa 
is  madę  by  łetter,  for  which  many  ordinariates  preacńbe 
Axed  formulas  to  the  prirate  patrons.  The  contcsts 
about  the  patronal  rights  are,  according  to  decretał  law, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  modem  legie- 
lation  has  almost  ever}'whcre  addeti  it  to  the  compe- 
tency  of  the  worldly  tribunals.  If  the  patronal  rigbt 
itself  be  ooiitcsted,  the  actual  possessor  haa  the  ^Jos 
prsesentandi,"  and  the  nomination  resulting  from  the 
use  he  makes  of  it  is  not  invalidated  by  his  being  afier- 
wards  defeated  in  the  lawsuit.  But  if  the  right  to  hoM 
the  goods  with  which  the  patronate  is  connected  sbouJJ 
itself  lie  questioned,  then  the  right  of  presentation  b 
suspentied,  and  the  bishop  in  this  case  enjoya  a  free 
right  of  collation.  The  winner  of  the  suit  may  then, 
to  insure  his  privilege,  confirm  the  nomination  roade 
by  the  bishop;  but  if  he  should  refuse  his  consent,  this 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  situation  of  the  nominet. 
See  Schulte,  Kirchenrechtf  p.  67  sq.;  Roeshirt,  Kom- 
nitckes  Secht^  p.  487  sq.;  Pach  mann,  Kirchetirerkt,  i, 
268  sq.;  Richter,  Kirchenrrckł,  §  19S;  Gerlach,  Ikis 
Prdtenłafiotfsyechł  (Regensb.  185Ó). 

II.  In  the  Establisbed  Church  of  Scotland  the  minis- 
ter intended  for  a  living  by  a  patron  must  be  preaented 
to  the  presb3'tery  for  inqiiiry  iiito  hi8quałiAcations,aiMl 
for  induction  if  thcse  are  eat  isfactoi*}'.    If  i  lie  patron  fail 
to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  iłien  devolres 
on  the  presby tery,  tanquam  jurę  dtcolufo,    See  Jus  Dt- 
voLUTUM.    When  a  presenteo  was  objected  to  by  t be 
major  part  of  the  congregation,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  for- 
merly  claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  he  should  Dat 
be  inducted  or  entitled  to  the  benefice.     Thb  declars- 
tion  was  contained  in  an  act  of  Assembly,  dated  183Ó, 
called  the  Ycto  Act.     But  after  much  litigation  it  was 
decideil  bv  the  courts  of  law  that  such  Yeto  Act  wti 
uUra  rires  and  void;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  seces- 
sion  of  many  roinisters  and  people  from  the  E^tablishel 
Church,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  dissentiog 
Church,  called  the  Free  Church  (q.  y.).     The  law  is 
now  settled  that  it  is  the  presby teiy,  and  not  the  pe<h 
ple,  who  are  to  judge  of  the  reasonablenesa  of  any  ob- 
jections  madę  to  the  presentee,  for  whidi  purpose  rea- 
sons  and  objections  are  hcard  on  both  sides,  and  a  wide 
discretion  is  exercLBed  by  the  presby  tery,    If  the  pres- 
bytery  dismiss  the  objections,  they  then  proceed  to  the 
trial  and  induction  (q.  v.)  of  the  presentee.     The  fol- 
lowing  ts  the  form  of  a  Scotch  presentation,  and  is  a 
copy,  indeed,  of  the  one  which  led  to  the  disputes  aod 
processes  that  ended  in  the  disniption  of  the  Scottish 
Church : 

"The  right  hnnorable  Thomas  Robert Drammond  Hsr, 
enrl  of  Klnnonll,  niidonbted  patron  of  the  parish  chnicb 
and  pnrlfh  of  Anchterarder,  lyłng  wiihin  tbe  presbjiery 
of  Auchterarder  and  sheriffdom  of  Perth,  cofutioering  ihaC 
the  snld  chnrch  and  pnrifih  is  now  racant  and  becomc  »t 
my  glfc  nnd  presentation  by  and  thron^rh  the  death  of  ths 
Bev.  Charles  Stewart,  lute  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  tbe 
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«ald  cbarch  nf  Anchterarder ;  and  I,  beiug  saAciently  In- 

formed  of  the  lltenitiire,  KyaUy.aiAHlicatiouifi,  gootf  ISfo 

nnd  courereation  of  Mr.  Robert  lonug,  prencher  of  the 

Gospel,  reeldlug  at  Sealłeld  Cottage,  Dutidee,  do  therefore, 

by  taese  preseuts,  nomiuaie  aud  urecienl  the  aałd  Robert 

Yonug  to  be  minister  of  the  eaiu  parUh  and  church  of 

Anchterarder  during  all  the  dnyM  of  bi«  lifelime.  giving, 

srautiDK,  nnd  disponiug  to  hiin  the  constant,  localłed, 

and  modifled  atlpend,  with  the  manee  aud  glebę,  and 

other  proAts   and  emoliiments  belouging  to  the  sald 

chnrcb,  for  the  crop  and  year  1830,  and  anrmg  his  llfetime, 

aud  bis  »erving  tno  cure  of  tbe  sald  chnrch,  reauiring 

hereby  tbe  reverend  moderator  and  preabTtery  of^Auch- 

terarder  to  take  trial  of  the  ąaalifications,  luemŁnre,  goud 

llfe,  and  conyersation  of  the  eaid  Robert  Yonng;  and 

baviug  fonnd  him  lit  and  ąnallfled  for  the  (Unctłon  of  the 

mtiiistry  at  the  sald  charch  of  Anchterarder,  to  admit  aud 

receive  him  theroto,  and  give  him  his  act  of  ordlnatiou 

and  admissiou  in  dne  and  competent  form,  recommendlng 

bereby  to  the  lorda  of  councll  and  dession,  upon  right  of 

this  presentation  aud  tbe  9aid  presbytery^a  act  of  ordina- 

tion  and  admiaaion,  to  grant  letters  of  horning,on  a  eim- 

ple  cbaręe  of  two  days  only,  and  other  execntorial8  necei*- 

aary  at  the  instance  of  tho  raid  Robert  Yonng,  agnfnst  all 

aud  snudry  tbe  heritors,  life-reutere,  fenar^,  tacksraen. 

tenants,  possesaorii,  and  occnpiers  of  lands  wlthin  tbe  Mtin 

pnrlsb,  aabject  and  liable  In  payment  of  the  sald  localłed 

and  modifled  atlpend,  for  cansing  the  sald  Robert  Yonuir. 

and  others  in  bis  name,  be.readily  answered  and  pala 

thereof  in  encb  dne  and  competent  form  m  efTeirs.    And 

I  consent  to  the  registration  thereof  In  the  booka  of  conn- 

cil  and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for 

pre«eryatiou :  and  for  that  eflect  I  constltnte my 

procurators.    In  witness  trhereof,  etc,  (signed)  Druin- 
mond  Klnuonl.    R.  A.  Yatea,  teitnets.   Thomas  Neatham, 

See  Patbonagb. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  Feast  of,  a 
Romisb  festival  held  on  Nov.  21.  It  is  not  oldei  than 
the  13th  centur>'.    See  Mary. 

Preaident  (T|^Cf  sardk,  or  K^^Cf  sarekd;  Sept. 
TaKTucóc ;  Yulg.  princeps),  only  used  in  Dan.  vi ;  the 
Chaldee  equivalent  for  Uebrew  ikoter^  probably  from 
Sara,  Zend.  a  **head''  (see  Strabo,  xi,  831).  "Lapawa- 
pac=Ki^€i\or6poc  is  connected  with  tbe  Sanskrit  ńt-as 
or  ciraSf  and  is  traced  in  Sargon  and  other  words 
(Eichhoff,  VergL  Spr.  p.  129, 415 ;  see  Her.  iii,  89,  where 
be  calla  tatrap  a  Persian  word). — Smith.    See  Gov- 

KRNOR. 

Preaident  in  Choir  is  the  name  given  to  the 
English  dean*8  deputy,  usually  the  senior  residentiary 
or  Yice-dean,  who  in  bis  absence  corrects  offcnces,  be- 
sidea  acting  as  president  in  chapter  (q.  v.),  and  chora- 
gas,  or  director  of  the  senrices,  wheu  there  is  no  digni- 
tary ;  also  the  precentor. 

Preaiding  Elder  is  the  name  given  in  the  Meth- 
odiat  Episcopal  Church  to  an  officer  whose  fuDctions  are 
those  of  a  superintendent  within  liroited  jurisdiction. 
These  elders  8erve  under  the  bishops,  and,  togetber  with 
tbem,  constitute  in  thetr  respective  conferences  a  cabi- 
net,  in  which  lesides  the  appoinling  power  over  the 
niembership  of  itincrant  preachers.     The  office  is  one 
of  vcry  great  responsibility  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Within  the  territory  over  which  such  an  elder  presides 
eveTy  minister  is  amenable  to  this  officer,  who  yisits 
the  different  charges  three  or  four  times  during  the 
year,  usually  at  what  is  called  tbe  holding  of  tbe  Quar- 
terly  Conference  (q.  v.),  over  which  be  presides,  and  by 
which  all  the  business  of  the  charge  is  disposed  of.    He 
«lao  presides  at  the  District  Conferences,  where  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  culture  is  atmed  at,  and  the  licensing 
of  candłdates  for  the  ministry  takes  place.    Usually  the 
territory  is  confined  to  an  eighth  or  sixlh  of  the  Con- 
ference boundaries,  and  corresponds  somewhat  in  cxtent 
to  the  average  oounty  in  an  Eastem  state. 

The  Office  of  presiding  elder  was  created  in  the  early 
history  of  Hethodist  economy  in  this  conntry,  and  ap- 
P^n  to  hare  had  its  origtn  in  the  asdstants  whom 
Joha  Wesley  empk>yed  as  liclps.  He  had  what  we 
ojłgbt  cali  jumor  preachers  at  the  órcuita  or  districts 
*nto  which  he  dińded  his  work,  and  an  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  whole.  These  assistants  were  then  in- 
^wted  with  neariy  the  aarae  authońty  orer  the  belps 

which  tbe  great  foonder  «f  Mcthodism  hiroself  cxcr- 


cised,  and  hence  they  had  an  auihoricy  akin  morę  to  tbe 
bishopric  of  American  Methodism.  When,  in  1784,  Mf. 
Wesley  caused  the  election  of  Asbur>'  and  Coke  as  sit' 
perintendents  or  bbhops,  there  were  seyeral  assistants 
in  office  thus  madę  subject  to  these  two  generał  super- 
intendeuts.  The  que8tion  bas  arisen  whether  the  tweWe 
elders  who  were  elected  at.the  Christmas  Conference 
of  1784  were  simply  travelling  elders  or  assistants  of  the 
superintendents.    See  Methodism. 

As  the  presiding  elders  are  now  episoopal  appointeefi, 
the  answer  to  this  query  beoomes  important.  There 
are  two  opinions.  One  part}',  adrocating  the  electiye 
eldership,  insist  that  these  twelve  men  were  then  elect- 
ed by  the  Conference  for  the  assistants'  work,  and  baae 
their  decision  on  Dr.  £roory's  interpretation.  He  says, 
in  his  Uutory  oftke  Disdpline,  p.  125,  ''All  elders  were 
at  first  presiding  elders,"  and  the  distinction  betweem 
presiding  elders  and  "  travelling  elders"  was  not  madę 
uutil  1792.  Section  v,  of  1789,  it  would  seem,  proves 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  £mory's  statement.  The  foUow- 
ing  is  a  part  of  the  section  on  elders : 

"  Que8.  8.  What  la  the  dutT  of  an  elder  T 

"AntL  1.  To  travel  throngb  his  appointed  district. 

"  2.  To  admiuister  baptlHro  and  tbe  Lord*s  Supper,  and 
perfiirm  all  pnrts  of  dłvine  serrice. 

"8.  lu  the  absence  of  a  bishop  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
deacons,  travelling  and  local  preachers,  aud  ezborters. 

'*4.  To  change,  receive,  or  snspeud  preachers. 

"5b  To  direct  in  tbe  transaction  of  the  spiritnal  busi- 
ness of  his  circnit. 

"6.  To  take  care  that  every  part  of  onr  dlscipline  be  en- 
forced. 

"7.  To  ald  In  pnblic  collections. 

**8w  To  attend  his  bishop  when  present,  and  gire  him, 
when  abiient,  all  neceasary  Łnformution  by  Ictter  of  tbe 
State  of  his  district." 

That  every  ekler,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  was 
equal  in  point  of  aupervisory  office  and  duty  is  crideiit 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  third  duty  in  this  section 
gives  an  elder  no  authority  to  take  charge  of  elders,  but 
simply  of  deacons  trarelling,  and  local  preachers,  etc, 
seeing  they  were  eąual  in  authority.  It  was  not  until 
1792  that  a  distinction  was  madę  between  presiding 
elders  and  trayelling  elders,  and  these  were  then  put 
under  the  charge  of  presiding  elders.  It  was  at  this 
datę  that  presiding  elders  were  chosen  by  the  bishop 
from  the  bo<ly  of  elders,  and  those  elders  not  chosen  by 
the  bishops  were  disrobed  of  office  as  presiding  elders, 
and  placeil  for  the  first  time  under  the  care  of  presiding 
elders  (see  p.  126, 1792). 

*'  Cuen.  By  whom  are  tbe  presiding  elders  to  be  chosen? 

**Av9.  By  the  bishop.  Among  tbe  dnties  of  the  presid- 
ing elder,  one  U  to  take  charge  of  nil  tbe  elders,  deacons, 
etc,  of  his  district.*' 

At  this  datę,  then,  there  was  roade  a  distinction  be- 
tween presiding  elders  and  travelling  elders,  and  not 
before.  All  the  elders  preyious  to  1792,  therefore,  were 
elected  and  appointed  to  the  office  and  duties  of  presid- 
ing elder  by  the  Conference,  and  each  had  equal  au- 
thority in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

Against  this  position,  those  who  approre  of  the  ex- 
isting  practice  of  the  appointing  of  presiding  eldets 
by  the  bishop  urge,  lirst,  that  from  1785  to  1792  there 
were  each  year  roore  elders  than  presiding  elders; 
secondly,  that  the  presiding  elders  were  appointed  to 
their  districts,  and  that  the  appoinimenł  was  by  the 
bishop;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  the  bishops  dtd  appoint 
elders  to  preside  over  other  elders,  the  Conferences  not 
calUng  the  bishops  to  account  consented  to  the  change, 
and  thereby  madę  it  valid ;  and  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Church  from  1784  to  1792,  notwithstanding  the 
disciplines  requłred  otberwise  (see  letter  by  Dr.  D. 
Sherman  in  ZiorCi  Herald,  March,  1876) ;  and  that  Dr. 
Emory  and  others  interpreted  falsely  the  action  of  the 
early  Methodist  Church  in  America  (comp.  Sterens, 
Hiut,  ofthe  M.  E,  Church,  ii,  222,  224).  The  presiding 
duties  which  madę  of  an  elder  a  presiding  elder  did  not, 
in  the  practice  ofthe  Church,  belong  to  this  new  order 
in  the  ministry  as  soon  as  it  was  constitnted.  They 
belonged  to  the  assistants,  and  were  gradually  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  elders;  and  when,  after  the  practice  of 
nearly  two  years,  they  were  actiially  trausferred^  the 
ciistom  was  legalized,  the  office  of  aBsistant  was  abol- 
bhed,  and  the  word  disappeared  from  the  minutes  (see 
the  Minutes  and  Disciplinef  A.D.  1786).  The  idea  of 
this  transfer  originated  in  the  mind  of  bishop  Aabury, 
who  fonnd,  after  the  elders)iip  was  instituted,  as  he  says 
in  his  Nołfs  on  the  DUdplinef  "  that  this  order  was  so 
necessarv"  that  he  would  make  them  rulers.  £ven  his 
idea  of  the  presiding  eldership  was  not  contemporane- 
ous  with  the  institnting  of  the  order  of  elders,  bat 
came,  as  he  says,  when  he  "afterwards  found  that'* 
they  would  be  useful  in  ruling  (see  Notes  on  the  Disci- 
pUneyhy  Coke  and  Asbury).  His  idea  was  not  put  in 
practice  until  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1785,  when, 
as  Lee  {flistort/j  p.  120)  states,  the  presiding  eldership 
originated,  but  only  in  an  inchoate  form.  This  was 
roonths  afler  the  order  of  elders  had  been  iustituted. 
When,  in  1786,  the  first  law  was  madę  relative  to  the 
presiding  eldership,  it  was  madę  possible  by  the  Disci- 
pline  for  eveiy  elder  to  become  a  presiding  elder,  so  far 
as  the  duties  were  concemed,  and  here  is  where  Emory 
and  others  have  been  misled.  But  as  the  bishop  al- 
wa3*8  appointed  the  ruling  or  presiding  elders  from  the 
order  of  elders  (Lee,  History,  p.  150),  the  practice  was 
never  to  make  all  the  elders  ruling  or  presiding  elders. 
Hence,  from  1786  to  1792,  the  lato  of  the  Discipline 
never  entirely  agreed  with  the  practice  in  the  appoint- 
ments,  for  there  were  hosts  of  eldeis  who  were  never 
presiding  elders.  In  the  Conference  of  1792,  however, 
the  law  was  madę  to  harmonize  with  the  practice.  In 
the  ancient  Church  the  chorepiscopi  {ntpioStyrai)  filled 
an  Office  which  must  have  given  Mr.  Wesley  the  sug- 
gestion  for  the  assistant  he  called  into  office.  See  Em- 
ory, I/ist,  of  the  Discipline f  p.  136  sq. ;  Sherman,  łJist, 
of  the  DiscipUne,  p.  153;  Bingham,  Ecdes,  AntiguilieSf 
i,  56,  69;  Porter,  Compendium  ofMethodism;  Meth.  Qv. 
Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  iv ;  April,  1876,  art,  iv ;  National 
Repository,  May,  1876,  Editors  Siudy,  See  also  Hural 
DeanSf  in  the  article  Dkan  of  this  CydopeediOf  ii,  711. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Freas  (H*^!)!!,  pur&h ;  \i]vóc),  Among  the  Israel- 
ites  this  was  a  largc  trough,  usually  hewn  out  of  stone 
(Isa.  V,  2;  Matt.  xxi,  33;  comp.  Nonni,  Dionys,  xii, 
830)  or  dug  in  the  earth  and  walled  up  (Harmer, 
iii,  117).  It  had  a  trellised  opening  below.  This 
trough  was  called  gath,  r|i  (in  the  Talmud  also  fim), 
or  purdh,  H^^B  (Isa.  lxiii,  3) ;  and  in  it  the  grapes  were 
tnMiden  by  men  (five  usually  work  together  in  Persia 
still;  Kiimpfer,  Amcm,  p.  377).  Hence  the  phrase  to 
tread  the  icine-press  (Job  xxiv,  11;  Lam.  i,  15;  Isa. 
lxiii,  2).  The  juice  (Heb.  tirósh^  U"^'^P))  flowed  through 
the  opening  into  a  vat,  usually  in  the  earth  (called 
yeleebf  2]>|^,  Gr.  wpóKijnor,  Isa.  v,  2,  or  viro\riviovt 
Isa.  xvi,  iÓ,  Mark  xii,  and  simply  \rfvóc,  MatL  xxi,  33 ; 
Łat.  lacus  rinatiust  Colum.  xii,  18 :  in  Job  xxiv.  U,  this 
word  means,  however,  the  trough  or  prcss  itselO.  From 
this  it  is  taken  for  fermentation  in  earthen  ves8els. 
These  presses,  which  are  still  common  in  the  East  and 
the  Levant  (Arvieux  iv,  272  sq.;  Kiimpfer,  ut  sup,)^ 
were  almost  always  outside  of  the  towns,  either  in  the 
vineyaTd8  or  on  mountains  (Zech.  xiv,  10;  Isa.  v,  2; 
Matt.  xxi,  33 ;  Mark  xii,  1 ;  Kev.  xiv,  20).  The  slaves 
must  usually  have  troilden  the  press,  as  it  was  bard 
labor  (Isa.  lxiii,  1  są.).  They  were  cheered  in  it  by 
singing  and  musie  (see  Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxv,  30 ;  Judg. 
ix,  27;  Jer.  xxv,  30;  xlviii,  33),  See  Ugolino,  I)e  Re 
Bust.  Vet,  Heb.  vi,  14  są.,  in  his  Thesaur,  xxix. — Winer. 
See  Ol l;  Wink. 

Fressly,  Sbenezer  Erskine,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian  divine,  was  bom  near  Cedar  Sjtring,  Abbeville 
District,  S.  C  in  1808.  His  parents,  of  the  good  old 
Scotch-Irish  stock.  were  remarkable  for  tbeir  piety  and 
inteliigence,  and  carly  dedicated  their  only  son  to  the 
work  of  ihe  Christian  ministry.     He  pursucd  his  prc- 


paratory  studles  at  Union  Academy,  graduated  at  Mi- 
ami Uuivcr8ity,  Ohio,  in  1826,  was  received  as  «  studet: 
of  theolugy  by  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
ter}',  and  studied  under  John  T.  Presdy,  D.D.,  who  «&* 
theii  professor  of  theology  for  the  Southern  Synod,  ii£s 
licensed  at  Due  >yest  in  1829,  and  on  Aug.  7/l830,wi« 
settled  as  pastor  of  Due  West  and  Generostee  cfaurcfc«9. 
In  1837  he  resigned  the  latter  charge,  and  contimi^i 
pastor  of  Due  West  alone;  in  1838  he  was  cliosen  tke 
successor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Pressly.  In  1839  he  was  eleeted 
president  of  the  Clark  and  Erskine  Seminary,  whirb 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Erskine  College,  in  wbt^-h 
position  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1848.  He  dicd 
July  26,  1860.  Dr.  Pressly  was  a  man  of  morę  tbaa 
ordinary  talent,  and  a  good  generał  scholar.  In  tbe 
position  of  president  of  the  colle^  he  waa  greatly  Łx^ 
loved  by  his  pupils.  Possessed  of  excellent  ejcecuiire 
ability,  and  of  special  aptness  to  teach,  much  of  tbe 
suocess  of  the  college  and  seminary,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods  of  their  history,  was  traceable  to  his  influence. 
Though  an  interesting  writer,  he  had  a  singular  arer* 
sion  to  appeariug  before  the  public  as  an  auŁb(v,  acd 
hence  he  never  published  anything  exoept  an  occasatmal 
sermon.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  /list,  A  Imanac,  186 1 ,  p.  22iL 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Pressly,  John  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  notc*l 
also  as  a  classical  teacher,  was  bom  in  Abberille  Db- 
trict,  S.  C,  in  1794.     His  means  for  acquiring  the  mdi- 
ments  of  a  literary  education  were  yery  limited.     L^^ntil 
the  years  of  manhood  he  had  not  enjoyed  verT  fuUy  the 
advantages  of  the  oommon  school.    In  1812,  howerer.  be 
moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  during  a  stay  of  three 
years  in  the  Northwestern  States  he  underwent  mueh 
privation  and  hard  labor  in  his  endeavorB  to  aeąuire 
knowledge.    About  the  close  of  the  year  181.5  he  wa> 
prostrated  on  a  bed  of  suffering  with  a  painful  Ulneas;  a 
kind  Providence  brought  him  the  medical  aenrices  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who.  on  his  reoovery,  suggested  to 
him  the  desirableness  of  a  classical  education,  and  prt»- 
posed  to  fumish  him  with  the  necessaty  booka.    llias 
encouraged,  and  accepting  the  doctor*s  kind  oWer,  he 
entered  Church  Hill  Academy  June  19,  1816;  in  1819 
he  entered  South  Carolina  College,  and  apeni  two  yean 
there.     In  1822  his  career  of  classical  teacher  began. 
and  in  this  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  he  labored  dor* 
ing  the  balanoe  of  his  life,  he  attained  an  eaviahle  zep- 
utarion.     His  first  charge  was  Union  Academy,  iit  the 
southem  part  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C    Among  hb 
pupils  here  were  the  late  Rev.  E.  £.  Pressly,  D.D..  Rev. 
J.  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Hon.  T.  C.  Perrin,  and  j'.  A.  Calhoun. 
Esq.    In  1824-27  he  taught  at  Cambridge  and  Deaver 
Dam— the  latter  in  Laurens  District.     In  1828  he  took 
charge  of  Church  Hill  Academy,  but  his  labors  there 
M'ere  soon  interrupted  by  his  being  elected  to  the  Stale 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  by  the  people  of  Abbeville 
District     In  1835,  at  the  close  of  bis  political  career, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  ac 
Due  West,  S.  C,  just  founded  by  the  Associate  Keformed 
Synoil  of  the  South,  where  be  oontinued  to  labor  till 
1839  with  great  success.    At  last  relcased  from  all  en- 
gagements  connected  with  teaching,  be  tumed  his  at- 
tention  to  the  study  of  theology ;  studied  one  session  in 
the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio;  was  licensed  in  1840;  and  after  attendin; 
during  the  ensuing  session  in  the  Associate  RefomHd 
Seminar}'  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  he  was  employed  unril 
1842  as  a  missionary  to  destitute  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod.     Subseąoently  he  was  settled  for 
five  y^ars  as  pastor  of  BeLhel  and  Ebenezer  churches 
Ga. ;  the  remainder  of  his  life  imtil  1851  waa  spent  in 
teaching  and  missionary  work.     He  died  June  1, 186Sw 
Mr.  Pressly  aa  a  man  was  social  and  companiooable ;  as 
a  teacher  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  in  the  capao 
łtv  to  iropart  classical  knowledge  had  few  superion^. 
SĆc  Wilson,  Presb.  Iłist.  Alm,  (1867),  p.  398.   (J.  L»&) 

Pressly,  John  T.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  cłiniste^ 
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noted  as  a  professor  in  diviiiity  and  an  autbor,  waa  bom 
in  Abbeville  DisŁrict,  S.  C,  łii'l803.  He  studied  for  thc 
ministiy  at  thc  Theological  Seminarsr  in  New  York  under 
Dr.  John  Mason.  His  firet  pastorate  was  in  his  nadve 
viUaf7P,  fR>°>  which  he  was  called  to  a  professorsbip  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  .charge  of  the  First 
Associate  Reformed  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church 
in  Alleghany,  Pa.,  both  of  which  stations  he  fiUed  with 
distiogttished  ability  and  suocess  for  neariy  forty  yeare. 
Ile  died  at  Alleghany  Aug.  13, 1870.— Appletons'  An- 
nual  dfcloptedUif  z,  573. 

Fressy,  Francois-Joseph-Gaston  de  Partz  de, 
a  French  prelate,  was  boru  in  1712  at  the  castle  of 
^uire  (diocese  of  Boulogne).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Saint-Salpice.  He  waa  called, 
Dec  25, 1742,  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne.  He  ad- 
ministered  his  diocese  dnring  neariy  forty-seven  years 
-with  unremitting  zeal,  and  spent  considerable  sums  for 
the  ransom  of  the  Chrbtians  captire  among  the  Mo- 
łiammedans,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the  faith  by  foreign 
missions.  In  1752  he  joined  a  protestation  addressed  to 
the  king  (June  11),  by  twenty-one  bishops,  against  par- 
liamentary  encroachments  on  eoclesiastical  authority. 
A  mandement  which  he  subseąuently  published  on  the 
subject  was  suppressed.  He  died  at  Boulogne  Oct  8, 
1789.  His  principal  writings  are,  Statut*  ajfnodauT 
(1746, 4to)  : — a  collection  of  Itutructions  pcuforalea  and 
J>it$ertations  thiologigues  (2  yoIs.  4to): — a  Ritud  du 
JHocete  de  Boulogne  (Boulogne,  1780, 4to) : — and  a  pray- 
er-book  in  French,  under  the  title  otl/eures  (Lille,  1820, 
8vo).  See  GaUia  Chriitiana,  t.  x ;  Gażetłe  de  France, 
1742-89;  Fisąuet,  France  Pontificale  (not  published).— 
lloefer,  A^imr.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Prester,  John.    See  John,  Prester. 

Preston,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  at  Heyford,  Northaroptonshire,  in 
1587,  and  educated  at  Klng*8  College  and  Queen'8  Col- 
lefce,  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  was  madę  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  and  finally  became  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles.  In  1622  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Lin- 
coln'8  Inn,  and  subseąuently  lecturer  in  Triuity  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  became  so  celebrated  as  a  speaker  that 
the  towns-people  went  to  his  lectures  on  week-days  as 
they  would  to  his  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  com- 
plained  of  by  those  who  looked  with  envy  upon  his  fast- 
crowing  repntation.  He  aL*io  became  noted  as  an  able 
adyocate  of  Calvinism,  and  in  a  contro versv  with  the 
famous  Arminian,  Dr.  Montague,  siistained  the  elective 
theory  with  much  adrottness  and  boldncss.  He  was  cer- 
tainly  a  man  of  great  leaming,  a  popular  preacher,  and 
a  powerful  Mrriter.  He  died  in  1628,  great ly  lamented 
not  only  by  Calvtni8ts,  but  by  all  lorers  of  the  good 
cause.  He  wore  himself  out  with  work ;  and  when  his 
friends  would  remonstrate,  his  answer  was  always, "  Our 
life,  like  iron,  consumes  with  rust,  as  much  without  as  by 
employment;  that  erery  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  lired 
long  that  is  old,  as  seren  years  in  the  life  of  some  men 
are  as  much  as  seventy  in  others;  and  therefore  the 
queslion  is  not  so  much  How  long  I  have  ]ived  as  How 
I  have  lired."  He  was  naturallv  resenred,  and  onlv 
figured  in  public  because  hb  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of 
Calyin  would  not  suffer  him  to  let  go  unanswered  those 
who  roaintained  the  opposite  theories.  Of  his  works 
(published  1615-58)  which  have  never  been  collected. 
an  abridgroent  by  William  Tennent  was  published  in 
1658  (1648  also  [?]),  12mo.  The  best-known  of  his  pub- 
lications  are,  The  New  Corenont,  fourteen  sermons 
(liond.  1629,  4to;  ninth  ed.  1639,  4to;  again  in  1655, 
4to) : — The  Breatłplate  of  Faith  and  Love,  eighteen  ser- 
mons (1630,  4to;  5th  ed.  1634,  4U)):—/Afe  Etei-nal, 
eighteen  sermons  (1631,  4to;  4th  ed.  1634,  4ro) :—  The 
Saint*s  Daily  ErercUe,  five  sermons  on  Prayer  (1633, 
4to;  9th  ed.  1635,  AXo):—'The  SainCś  ąnaUJlcatwm, 
ten  sermons  on  Humiliation.  nine  on  Sanctification,  and 
three  on  the  Sacrament  (1634,  4to;  8d  ed.  1637,  4to)j 
*~F<mr  Treati$e»  (sermons):  1,  Cocetousnese ;  2,  Spir* 
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ifual  Dtaik  and  Life  (separate  in  1638,  4tD);  3,  Seffii 
DeniaU  (separate  in  1682,  4to) ;  4,  LoriTt  Supper  (to- 
gether  in  1685, 4to ;  4th  ed.  1636, 4to)  i^Sermmu  before 
his  Maiestie,  etc.  (5th  ed.  1637,  4to)  i^Sirmer^e  Oter- 
throw,  or  Mofiijication  (1635,  4to;  4th  ed.  1641, 4to): 
— Remains  (three  treatises):  \,Judae  his  Repentonce; 
2,  Saint*  Spiritual  Strength ;  3,  PauV*  Conversion  and 
Semunutetc,  (2d  ed.  1687, 4to) :— 7Ae  Golden  Sceptre,  etc 
(1638, 4to) : — JJocłrine*  of  the  Sainl*^  InjirmiŁieg,  a  ser- 
mon (1638, 4to)  i—A  Lifelese /.t/^a  sermon  (4(h ed.  1641, 
4to) : — Fulnuae  ofCkri*tfor  Ui,  a  sermon  (1640, 4to) : — 
Dicine  Lote  ofChriet,  five  sermons  (1640,  4to): — Tteo 
Treaiise*  (1641,  ito):— Theei*  de  Gratiee  Concertendi* 
TrretittibUUate  (1652,  8vo;  in  English,  1654)  :—/?tcAf« 
of  Mercy  to  Men  in  Mitery  (1658,  4to).  See  Dr.  K. 
Sibbs*s  preface ;  Middleton,  EvangeU  Biog,  ii,  460  sq. ; 
Pcrry,  Ilist.  Ch,  of  England  (see  Index) ;  Clark,  Live9 ; 
Neal,  Hist,  ofihe  Puritan* ;  Burnet,  Gum  Time* ;  Fuller, 
Worthie* ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BilH. ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Worlcs ;  Allibone,  IHct,  ofBrit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthor$,  s.  v. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Preston,  V7illard,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  American 
diyine  and  noted  educator,  was  bom  at  Uzbridge,  Mass., 
May  29, 1785,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  Uniyersity, 
where  he  graduated  in  1806.  AfŁer  haring  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  that  profession  for  a  few  years,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministr}',  and  was  in  1811  ordained  and  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  he 
preached  until  1825,  when  be  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  YermonU  In  1829  be  remoyed  South 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  1831  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sayannah,  Ga., 
and  there  remained  until  his  death  in  1856.  He  pub- 
lished, Farewell  Sermon  at  St,  Albanie  (1815):— 5fr- 
mon*  (1817). — Allibone,  Dicf.  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AU' 
thor*,  s.  V. :  Drakę,  Diet.  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Presumption,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind,  is  a  sup- 
position  formed  before  examination.  As  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  or  rooral  action,  it  implies  arrogance  or  ir- 
reyerence.  As  it  relates  to  religion  in  generał,  it  is  a 
bold  and  daring  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God,  with- 
out obedicnce  to  his  will. 

Prentmptuous  eins  must  be  distinguished  from  ńns 
of  iniirmity,  or  those  failings  peculiar  to  human  naturę 
(Eccles.  yii,  20 ;  1  John  i,  8,  9) ;  from  sins  done  through 
ignorance  (Lukę  xii,  48) ;  and  from  sins  into  which  men 
are  hurried  by  sudden  and  yiolent  temptation  (GaL  xi, 
1).  The  ingredients  which  render  ain  presumptuous 
are  knowledge  (John  xy,  22),  deliberation  and  contriy- 
ance  (Proy.  yi,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxyi,  4),  obstinacy  (Jer.  xliy, 
16;  Deut.  i,  13),  inattention  to  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience  (Acts  yii,  51),  opposition  to  the  dispensations 
of  Proyidence  (2  Chroń.  xxyiii,  22),  and  repeated  com- 
mission  of  the  same  sin  (Psa.  lxxyiii,  17).  Presump- 
tuous sins  are  numeroun,  such  as  profane  swearing,  per- 
jury,  thefl,  adultery,  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking, 
etc.  These  may  be  morę  particularly  considercd  as  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  because  they  are  generally  committed 
against  a  known  law,  and  are  so  otcen  repeated.  Such 
sins  are  most  heinous  in  tbeir  naturę  and  most  pemicious 
in  their  effects.  They  are  said  to  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Lord  (Numb.  xy,  3) ;  they  harden  the  heart  (1  Tim.  iy, 
2) ;  draw  down  judgments  from  heayen  (Numb.  xy,  31) ; 
and  eyen  when  repented  of,  they  are  seldom  pardoned 
without  some  yisible  testtmony  of  God's  displeasure  (2 
Sam.  xii,  10).  As  respects  professors  of  religion,  one 
obserycs,  they  sin  presumptuously  (1)  when  they  take 
up  a  profession  of  religion  without  principle;  (2)  when 
they  profess  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  and  yet  go  on  in 
forbtdden  courses;  (3)  when  they  do  not  take  religion 
as  they  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  (4)  when  they  make 
their  feelings  the  test  of  their  religion,  without  consid- 
ertng  the  difference  between  ani  mai  passion  and  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  (5)  when  they  ran  into 
temptation;  (6)  when  they  indulge  in  self- confidence 
and  self-complacency;  (7)  when  they  bring  the  spirit 
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of  the  world  into  the  Church;  (8)  when  thcy  form 
apologies  fur  that  in  some  which  they  conderon  tn  oth- 
en;  (9)  when,  professing  to  beliere  in  the  doctńnes  of 
the  Gospel,  thcy  live  licentioudy ;  (10)  when  they 
create,  niagnify,  and  pervert  their  troubles;  (U)  when 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  God  as  unkind  and  tinjust. 
Sce  Walker,  Sermuns,  vol.  i,  ser.  8 ;  South,  Settnotu,  vol. 
vii,  ser.  10, 11, 12;  Tillotson,  Sermont,  ser.  147;  Saurin, 
SermonSf  vol.  i,  ser.  11 ;  Goodwin,  On  the  Aggravationi 
of  Sin;  Fuller,  Works;  Paley,  Sermons;  BUbop  Hop- 
kins, On  the.  Naturę^  Danger^  and  Cure  o/ Pretuntptuout 
Snu* — Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Pretafl,  sprites  or  hobgobllns  aroong  the  Buddhists 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  a  heli  called 
LokanUrika.  In  appearance  they  are  extremely  at- 
tenuated,  like  a  dry  leaf.  There  are  some  prełas  that 
haunt  the  places  near  which  they  once  lived  as  men ; 
they  are  also  found  in  the  subtirbs  of  cities,  and  in 
places  where  foiir  ways  meet.  Their  bodies  are  rcpre- 
sented  as  being  twelve  miles  high,  and  thcy  havc  very 
large  nails.  On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  mouth 
about  the  size  of  a  needle*s  eyc.  They  continually  think 
with  sorrow  on  their  fate,  from  not  having  acquired 
merit  in  former  births;  they  are  now  tormented  with- 
out  oe&sing  by  hanger  and  thirst,  and  have  not  the  pow- 
er  of  obtaining  meriL 

Pretematural  stands  generally  for  supematural, 
because  we  suppose  that  that  which  isprater  naturam  is 
also supra  natvram,  Yet  the  former  stands  somettmes  for 
unnatunil,pree/f9'  naturam  being  the  syuonym  of  contra 
naturam,  Neither  praetematuraU  nor  $upematuraUy 
or,  as  some  say,  aupranaturaUf  is  a  good  Latin  word. 
They  are,  at  least,  not  to  be  found  in  the  classics. 

Pretezt&tOB,  St.,  a  Gallic  prelate  of  the  6th  cen- 
Łury,  occupied  towards  555  the  metropolitan  see  of  Rouen, 
and  was  godfather  to  Meroree,  the  second  son  of  Chil- 
peric.  Towards  576  Brunehaut,  the  widów  of  Stgcbert, 
was  exiled  to  Kouen  by  Chilperic,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Fredegonde.  Meroree,  who  was  in  that 
city,  fell  yiolently  in  love  with  the  charms  of  the  queen 
of  Austrasia,  his  annt,  and  Pretextatus  was  induced  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  their  union,  and  married  thero. 
At  this  intelligence  Chilperic  repaired  to  Bouen,  trans- 
ported  with  wrath,  and  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  arrest- 
ed.  A  council  assembleil  at  Paris  in  577,  and  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  rentured 
alone  to  defend  him,  Pretextatus  was  deposed  by  the 
vote  of  forty-four  prelates.  He  was  banished  to  the 
ialahd  of  Jersey,  where  he  devoted  his  tiroe  to  prayer 
and  study.  In  the  meantiroe  a  creatore  of  Fredegonde, 
the  Gaul  Melantius,  was  establtshed  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  Rouen.  After  the  murder  of  Chilperic,  September, 
58'!,  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rouen  re- 
paired to  Jersey  to  reąuest  Pretextatu8  to  resume  the 
adroinistration  of  his  diocese.  On  the  5th  of  May  an 
assembly  of  Frankish  noblemen,  held  at  Rouen,  pro- 
nounced  his  rehabilitation.  Fredegonde,  who  lived  in 
a  kind  of  retirement  at  LouTiers,  went  often  to  Rouen ; 
she  found  herself  frequently  face  to  face  with  the  bishop, 
whom  she  accused  of  not  showing  her  much  deference. 
In  her  wounded  pride  she  once  let  escape  some  threat- 
ening  allusions  to  the  past :  Pretextatus  improved  the 
occasion  to  exhort  her  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  enraged  quecn  arenged  herself  in  a  mannerworthy 
of  her  past  life.  She,  Melantius,  and  an  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral,  gave  two  hundred  gold  doUars  to  one  of 
the  serfs  of  the  domain  of  the  chureh,  and  promised  him 
hisown  eroancipation  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
for  the  murder  of  Pretextatus.  On  £aster-Sundav, 
while  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to 
the  chureh,  whither  a  few  of  the  faithful  had  carried 
him,  and  where  Fredegonde,  in  the  company  of  the 
dukes  Beppolen  and  Ansowald,  enjoyed  the  npectacłe  of 
his  last  moments,  April  14,  586.  Pretcxtatus  had  at- 
tended  the  third  Council  of  Paris  in  557,  the  second 


Council  of  Tours  in  566,  and  the  second  Council «( 
M&con  in  585.  During  his  exile  he  composed  bodk 
¥nritings,  which  have  nut  reached  us.  His  name  'n  i&- 
scribed  in  the  Martyroloffutm  under  the  datę  of  tbe:S4tk 
of  February,  although  he  did  not  shed  his  blood  for  tb« 
faith.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  U  xi ;  l^ommeraye,  liist, 
des  A  rchetegrues  de  Rouen ;  Fisquet,  France  Pontifak 
(not  published). — Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Preti,  Mattia,  called  U  Calabrese,  a  paioter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  boru  in  1613  at  Tarema,  in  Csls-  | 
bria.  His  brother  Gregorio,  about  whom  very  littkb 
known,  who  was  honorcd  in  his  life-time  with  the  tilk  j 
of  prince  of  the  Acadcmy  of  St.  Lukę,  was  Mattia'8  fint 
master;  subseąuetitly  he  studied  with  loinfranc  ind 
Guerino.  Preti  took  from  Cararaggio  those  dark  atd 
riolent  hues  which  impair  the  charm  of  his  compositions. 
He  delighted  in  retracing  martyrdoros,  muniens  ted 
other  fcenes  of  desolation.  He  painted  with  prodipoos 
rapidity :  a  contemporary  says  that  to  see  him  haudk 
the  brush  one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  drum- 
ming.  He  painted  the  frescos  of  the  church  of  Carinine 
in  Modena,  wliich  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  prcseryi- 
tion.  In  1657  he  retumcd  to  Romę,  but  was  comjtelkd 
to  flee,  having  killed  one  of  his  rivals.  At  Naples,  agiio, 
whither  he  repaired,  he  killed  a  soldier  who  had  stopped 
him  on  some  forbidden  ground,  and  was  onlered  fur  his 
punishment  to  paint  the  patron  saints  of  Naples  oo 
the  doors  of  the  city.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Blalii, 
where  his  Works  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  koight 
and  the  oommandery  of  Syracuse.  In  his  last  years  be 
worked  oniy,  but  with  unremitting  diligence.  fur  the 
poor.  He  died  at  Malta  in  1699.  His  works  are  met 
with  in  great  nurober  in  Italy.  The  Louvre  has  his 
Marty rdom  of  St.  Andretc,  St,  Paul,  and  St,  Attthoty 
thelłermit;  the  Muscum  of  Drcsden  the  Alartyrdom  </ 
St,  Bartholomewy  the  Incredulity  ofSt,  Thomas,  and  the 
Deliterance  of  St.  Peter;  the  Pinakothek  of  Municfaa 
Repenting  Magdalen ;  the  Museum  of  Yienna  an  Incrr- 
duli/y  ofSt,  Thomas,  etc.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  rf 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fretorium.    See  Piłstorium. 

PreYent  (some  form  of  D^f?,  ^dvta,  both  meantng 
to  precede  or  anticipate)  is  understood,  in  our  transIstiMł 
of  the  Scriptures,  only  in  the  old  Latin  sense,  as  dcnot- 
ing — 1.  To  come  before  one  is  expected  or  sought  (Job 
xxx,  27) ;  2.  To  go  before,  or  be  sooner  (Psa.  cxix,  H7). 
One  is  happily  disappointed  when  favors  come  unsskcKi 
(Job  iii,  12;  Psa.  xviii,  18),  or  unhappily,  when  snares 
and  atflictions  come  unexpectedly  (2  Sam.  xxii,  6). 

ProYention  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  the 
right  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  Church  to  interfere 
in  the  business  of  his  subordinate ;  but  it  is  more  special- 
ly  the  right  of  the  pope,  in  the  nomination  to  ecclcua»> 
tical  offices,  to  pass  ovejr  the  proper  coUators  and  givc 
away  the  benefices  himself.  The  Gallican  Church  has 
nerer  recognised  this  papai  prerogative.  See  Prcyisoks. 

PreYOSt,  Claude,  a  French  monk,  was  boni  at 
Auxerre  Jan.  22, 1698.  He  taught  philoeophy  and  the- 
ology  in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevifere,  and  the  care  of 
the  library  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  him.  In  this 
employment,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  bis  life, 
he  madę  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquiTed 
in  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English  languages,  and  col* 
lected  abundant  materials,  which  he  did  not,  howercr, 
publish.  They  were  prepared  for  the  insfniction  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orlcans,  son  of  the  regent,  who  Iived  at 
the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevifere.  The  principal  MSS. 
which  this  monk  has  left  concerning  the  history  of  the 
regular  canons,  of  which  he  had  madę  a  speciid  stodr, 
are,  Library  of  Regular  Canons : — Lires  of  Jloiy  Ca^ 
ons,  both  Secular  and  Regular:— and  History  ofaUtkt 
Houses  of  Regular  Canons,  His  last  work  was  A  Ri^ 
tery  of  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Generikte.  It  is  ffom  this 
last  work  that  the  Benedictines  ha\'e  extracted  ncariy 
all  that  they  have  said  of  this  house  in  vo].  vii  of  tbe 
new  GaUia  Christiana.    Preyost  fumisbed  tbe  materiał 
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to  the  abbot  Łebenf,  his  oountiyman,  for  the  eatalogae 
of  the  writen  of  AuKerre  intierted  in  The  History  of 
Auxent, — Hoefer,  Ni>uv,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  y. 

Prevo8t,  Pierre  Robert  le,  a  Frencb  pulpit 
orator  of  some  notę,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1675.  From 
his  youth  be  displayed  a  marked  propensity  for  preacb- 
ing,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  improye  bimself  afterthe 
model  of  celebrated  oratora.  Sougbt  after  witb  eager- 
nesa  in  the  city,  he  was  no  less  a  fayorite  at  conrt, 
^here  he  preacbed  statedly  during  Adyent  from  1714 
to  1727,  and  in  1718  during  Lent  At  tbis  laat  datę  be 
was  proyided  witb  a  canonsbip  at  Chartres.  The  rec- 
ord  of  bis  funcral  sermons,  publisbed  b}'  Lottin  (Paris, 
1765),  contains  those  of  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberg  (of 
which  Fl^bier  speaks  witb  eulogy);  of  Godet  of  Ma- 
rais,  bishop  of  Chartres*,  of  Louis  Xiy  and  of  the  duke 
of  Berri ;  sermons,  and  a  poneg^^ric  of  St.  Louis.  He  died 
in  17S6  at  Chartres.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUj 
8.  V.     See  Yinet,  French  LU.  p.  116  8q. 

Price,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Metb- 
odist  Churcb  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dromore,  Antrim 
County,  Ireland,  Jan.  30, 1802 ;  was  conyerted  at  seven- 
teen,  was  madę  a  local  preacber  about  the  year  1821,  and 
cntered  the  ittnerant  ministry  at  the  Conference  of  1823. 

« 

He  soon  became  an  able  and  jadicious  preacber;  "he 
^was  roighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  reasoning  out  of  them, 
and  haying  a  remarkable  talent  fur  apposite  and  eon- 
vincing  quotations  from  Holy  Writ.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  effectire  adyocate  for  Christian  missions,  a  section 
of  eyangelical  work  to  which  Britisb  and  Irish  Metbodists 
pay  morę  attention  and  deyote  morę  labor  than  does  any 
other  Christian  Churcb.  Wbile  Mr.  Price  adomed  the 
Gospel  of  God  our  Sayiour  in  all  tbings,  there  were 
especially  noticeable  in  bim  a  chiidlike  simplicity,  a 
transparent  sincerity,  an  nprigbtneas  which  scorned  to 
countenance  anything  Iow  or  roean,  a  charity  "which 
thinketh  no  eyil,"  and  an  unselfishness  "  which  seeketh 
not  its  own.**  Sweeping  reyiyals  occurred  on  many  of 
the  circuits  on  which  he  was  stationed.  He  was  spe- 
cially  attentiye  to  the  sick  and  affiicted,  and  bis  yisits 
to  Łbem  were  freąuent,  sympathizing,  and  consolatory. 
He  was  truły  "  a  brotber  beloyed,*'  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  talents  by  electing  him  repeatedly  to  HU 
the  bighest  offlces  in  their  gift,  and  on  all  occasinns  he 
proyed  bimself  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  confidence. 
He  was  cautious  and  practical,  always  ready  to  carry 
out  eyery  arrangement  intrasted  to  his  care  witb  punc- 
tilious  exactness.  Keyer  bad  Irish  Metbodism  a  morę 
faithful  son,  or  a  minister  of  morę  perfect  singleness  of 
aim,  purity  of  intention,  or  exemplary  fidelity.  Mr. 
Price  died  in  the  8ixty-eigbth  yeaV  of  his  age.   (G.  C.  J.) 

Frlce,  John  (1),  an  Englisb  scholar  of  much  re- 
nown,  was  bora  about  the  year  1600,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Churcb,  Oxford.  H  e  was  of  Protestant  parent- 
age,  but  after  leaying  college  be  joined  the  Komanists 
and  went  to  Italy  during  the  civil  wars,  as  he  found 
hinaaelf  the  object  of  much  batred  and  persecution.  He 
aettled  in  Florence,  after  haying  resided  for  a  wbile  in 
Parb ;  but  when  a  professorship  was  offered  him  at  Pisa, 
he  remoyed  thither,  and  there  liyed  for  some  time.  He 
8ubflequently  retired  to  tbe  St  Angustine  Conyent  at 
Romę,  where  he  died  in  1676.  He  was  tbe  autbor  of 
the  following  works:  NoUt  et  Obtervatumes  in  Apo- 
loffiam  L.  Apuleii  Madaurensis  Pkilosophi  Piatonici 
(Paris,  1635,  4to;  yery  rare,  but  republished  in  the 
Gouda  ed.  ołApukius,  1650, 8vo) : — Afatthiftu  ex  Sacra 
Paffmoj  SancttM  PatrUnUj  etc,  iUiistrałiu  (Paris,  1646, 
iiyo):^Adnota(iones  in  Episł,  Jacobi  (1646,  8vo) : — 
Acta  ApOitdorum,  ex  Sacra  Pagina^  Sanctis  Pałributy 
«te,  iUuttrata  (1647,  8vo):  —  Commentańi  in  Varios 
Ncvi  Te$tame9Ui  Libroi ;  kia  accesserunt  A  dnołationes  in 
Ptaimorum  Librum  (Lond.  1660,  foL  Tbe  notes  on  the 
New  Testament,  or  some  of  them,  bad  been  publisbed 
before  teparately  [supra],  and  Orme  says  that  those  on 
tbe  PsalniB  bad  also  appeared  before).    Price  brongbt 


to  bis  expoaiŁions  of  the  Scriptures  an  eztensiye  knowU 
edge  of  classical  literaturę,  and,  imitating  Grotius'8 
metbod,  freqaently  illastrated  by  profane  autbon,  es- 
pecially tbe  Greek  and  Roman.  See  Orme,  BibL  BibU' 
ca,8.y.;  Crit,  Sacriy  yo\,y;  AlMhone,  Diet.  o/ Brit,  and 
Amar.  Auih.9.v. ;  Kitto,  iii,  568.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Price,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  Englisb  clergyman, 
flourisbed  in  tbe  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  chaplain  to  generał  Monk  during  the  civil  wars. 
Dr.  Price  publisbed,  Serm.  ofThankaffitingfor  the  Sue- 
ceu  of  General  Monk  (Lond.  1660,  4to) :  —  Serm.  on 
Matt.  r,  47  (Oxon.  1661,  9yo)'.  —  8erm.  on  Gal  iv,  16 
(1661, 8vo):— ^^tfrm.  on  Ecdes.  x,  17  (1661, 8yo)  .—Serm. 
on  Ileb.  xiii,  16  (1661, 8yo)  i—Serm.  on  PhU.  tr,  5  (1663, 
4to)  : — The  Mystery  and  jffethod  o/his  Majeąfy'8  Happy 
Restaurałion  laid  open  to  Publick  View  (Lond.  1660, 8vo). 

Price,  Jonathan  D.,  a  pbysician  and  missionary 
to  Biirmah  in  the  first  half  of  tbis  century,  was  ordained 
in  Philadelphia  May  20, 1821,  and  immediately  after  set 
out  for  his  tield  of  labor.  He  arrived  early  in  tbe  next 
year  at  Rangoon.  When  his  medical  knowledge  became 
known  at  court,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Aya,  the 
capital,  where  be  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  gaye 
him  a  house.  When  tbe  British  inyaded  Burmah,  be 
and  Mr.  Judson  were  thrown  into  prison  June  8, 1824. 
He  was  confined  and  subjected  to  dreadful  sufferings  till 
February  or  March,  1826,  when  he  was  released  and  em- 
ployed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  tbe  British,  who  bad 
adyanced  near  to  tbe  capital.  After  the  war  he  resided 
at  Aya,  and  was  in  fayor  with  the  emperor.  Price  taught 
seyeral  natiye  scholara,  and  by  his  lectures  hoped  to 
shake  tbe  foundation  of  Buddbism.  He  fell  a  yictim 
to  pulmonary  consumption  Feb.  14,  1828,  dying  in  tbe 
hope  of  that  precious  Gospel  he  wished  to  impart  to  the 
beathen.  See  A  mer.  Bapt,  Mag. ;  Memoir  o/Mrs.  Jud- 
son ;  Allen,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  y. 

Price,  Rice.    See  Price,  Thomas. 

Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Englisb  diyine, 
noted  for  his  scbolarly  attainments,  bis  philosopbical 
and  matbematical  contributions,  bis  generał  deyotion 
to  trutb  in  its  bighest  forms,  and  a  most  consistent  life, 
was  bom  at  Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Feb.  28, 
1723.  His  father,  of  whose  second  marriage  Ricb- 
ard  was  the  sole  oflspring,  was  a  rigid  Calyinistic 
minister,  remarkable  for  bis  intolerance,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  imbue  bis  son  witb  sound  Calyinistic  doc- 
trine.  Richard,  howeyer,  began  early  to  cbiim  tbe  priy- 
ilege  of  free  opinion,  and  by  bis  scruples  often  incurred 
tbe  anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1789,  and 
by  hia  will  the  bulk  of  tbe  property,  which  appears  to 
haye  been  considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
son ;  the  widów  and  Bix  other  cbildren  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  to  proyide  for  their  own  roain- 
tenance.  The  widów  and  ber  eldest  son  liyed,  howeyer, 
only  a  few  montbs  longer,  and  sbortly  after  their  death 
Richard,  then  in  bis  eigbteenth  year,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  qualifying  bimself  for  tbe  clerical 
profession.  The  heir  of  his  father's  fortunę  proyided 
him  witb  both  horse  and  seryant  as  far  as  Cardilf,  but 
left  him  without  the  means  of  performing  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
joumey  exoept  on  foot  or  in  a  wagon.  He  chose  the 
former  as  tbe  most  ready  means,  and  tbos  madę  his  way 
to  the  roetropolis  of  England.  His  education  during 
his  father's  lifetime  bad  been  superintended  by  seyerid 
Dissienting  ministers,  and  on  reaching  London  be  ob- 
tained,  througb  tbe  kindness  of  a  pateraal  uncle,  admi»- 
sion  to  a  Presbyterian  academy,  where  he  pursued  stud- 
ies  in  mathematios,  pbilosopby,  and  tbeolog}'.  In  1743 
he  was  engaged  as  chaplain  and  oompanion  to  tbe  fam- 
ily  of  Mr.  StTeatb6eld,  of  Stoke-Newington,  where  be 
resided  for  thirteen  years,  the  death  of  his  employer 
only  terminating  the  engagement,  but  not  without  a 
recognition  of  faithful  senrioe  rendered.  In  the  dis- 
position  of  Mr.  Streathfield's  property  Price  came  in  for 
a  share,  and  by  tbis  aid  and  his  appointment  as  mom- 
ing  preacber  <i  tbe  chapel  at  Newiogton-Green,  he  was 
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pUced  in  independent  circumstancea.    He  had  pre- 
yiously  been  madę  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Hack- 
ney,  but  he  preferred  the  appointment  at  Newington- 
Green,  married  in  1757,  and  lived  there  until  the  deatb  of 
hiswife(in  1786),  wben  he  removed  again  to  Hackney. 
Meanwhile  his  Ufe  had  been  one  of  considerable  liter- 
ały and  scientific  activity.    His  Reriew  o/the  Principal 
Questumi  and  DifficuUies   in   MoraU  (Lond.   1758), 
though  somewhat  heavy,  and  designated  by  Brown  as 
«very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  and  not  very  elear," 
seems  to  have  establiahed  his  reputation  as  a  metaphy- 
sician  and  a  moralist    It  is  considered  the  ablest  de- 
fence  of  the  system  of  Cudworth  and  Ciarkę.    It  is  an 
attempt  to  revive  ,tbe  intellectual  theory  of  morał  ob- 
ligation,  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  under  the  attacks 
of  Butler,  HuŁcheson,  and  Huroe,  and  was  madę  before 
that  of  Smith.    Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  briefly  noticed  it 
in  his  Prdimmary  Dissertation  to  Encydop,  Brit,  (re- 
published  in  his  Worka  [ed.  1854],  i,  158,  159).     In 
1769  Price  published  his  Treatite  on  Reversionary  Pajf' 
menłs;  this  was  foUowed  by  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication  of  the  celebrated  Northampton  Mortality  Ta- 
blet, and  rarious  other  works  relating  to  life-assurance 
and  annuities,  forming  most  yaluable  contributions  to 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  they  refer.    In  1776 
appeared  his  0b»ervation8  on  CivU  Liberty  and  the 
Jutłice  and  Policy  o/the  War  teith  America,    Of  this 
work  60,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months.     So  greatly  was  it  admired  in  the   (Jnited 
States  that,  in  1778,  the  American  Cougress,  through 
Franklin,  commnnicated  to  him  their  dcsire  to  consider 
him  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in 
regulating  their  finances — an  ofTer  declined  prineipally 
on  the  ground  of  age.    On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  the  colouies,  Mr.  PiŁt  sought  Mr.  Price's  advice  as 
to  the  best  modę  of  liąuidating  the  BriŁish  national 
debt,  the  result  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  fund.    When  the  French  rerolution  broke 
out,  the  doctor  distinguished  hiroself  by  a  sermon, "  On 
the  Love  of  Country,"  in  which  he  hailed  that  event  as 
the  Gommiencement  of  a  glorious  sera.    This  drew  upon 
the  piP^.cher  some  strong  animadrersions  from  Mr. 
Burkę  in  his  celebrated   Reflectiont.    Bcsides  many 
papers  in  the  Transacłiona  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  which  established  his  character  as  a  sound 
ftdvocate  for  ci\'il  liberty  and  a  profound  master  of  finan- 
ciał  calculation.    He  died  April  19,  1791.    One  other 
of  hia  publications  of  interest  to  our  readers  is  his  Four 
Diuertałions  on  Prondence,  Prayer,  the  State  of  Virtu- 
ous  Men  after  De/ith,  and  ChristianUy  (1766-68).     His 
view8  respecting  the  Son  of  God  were  what  was  called 
Low  or  aemi-Arian.    Mr.  Price  was  a  believer  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  holding  that,  acoording  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  remains  in  a  dor- 
mant  state  between  death  and  resunrection ;  and  because 
of  these  opinions  he  was  led  into  a  contioversy  of  some 
oelebrity  with  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  maintained  by 
Gorrespondence  in  1778,  and  giiren  to  the  public  by  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  A  Free  Diseiusion  of  the  Doc- 
trine  of  MateriaHsm  and  Philotophicai  Necessify,    This 
friendly  controversy  shows  how  dedded  were  his  riews 
on  the  philosophical  aberration  of  the  age,  and  how  ear- 
nestly  he  desired  to  place  rooral  and  metaphysical  tnith 
npon  a  deeper  and  truer  foundation.    "  Almost  the  only 
writer,"  says  Moreli,  "  of  this  (the  rationalistic)  school 
whose  works  are  likely  to  form  a  part  of  our  standard 
philosophy  is  Dr.  Richard  Price.**   In  this  high  estimate 
of  the  merita  of  Price's  philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Mo- 
reli is  not  alone.     "Price  investigated  with  acuteness 
and  ability  many  important  que8tions  relative  to  mor- 
als,  and  oontroverted  the  doctrine  of  a  morał  sense  as 
irreooncilable  with  the  unalterable  character  of  morał 
ideas,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  fiubstance  and  cause,  he 
maintained  to  he  etemal  and  originał  principles  of  the 
inteUect  itself,  independent  of  the  divine  will"  (Ten- 
nemann).    "If,  in  £ngland,  you  only  look  at  Lon- 


don in  the  18th  centory,  you  will  doubtleas  there 
littłe  eise  than  sensualism.  But  even  at  London  T-oa 
woułd  find,  by  the  side  of  Priestley,  Price,  tbafc  anleiit 
friend  of  liberty — that  ingenious  and  profound  ecoai^>- 
mist,  who  renewed  and  bńlłiantly  sustained  tbe  PLa- 
tonic  ideałism  of  Cudworth.  I  know  tłiat  Price  is 
an  isolated  phenomenon  at  London,  but  tbe  whok 
Scotch  school  is  morę  or  less  spirituałistie**  (Cousir.). 
But  Mackintosh  (tU  ««;).)  by  no  means  afaares  in  tfci» 
enthusiasm ;  nor  cau  it  be  expected  that  the  admiier* 
of  Locke  should  discovcr  much  merit  in  ^is  opponent. 
Sir  James's  estimate  of  the  characteristica  of  Price  wiB 
be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  June,  18lb,  p.  171. 
172.  See  also  The  Lond,  Mon,  Rev.  lxxxiii,  77;  aad 
Boston  Christ,  DiscipU,  ii,  184.  Dr.  Price*8  morał  char- 
acter appears  to  have  been  a  singularly  beaufiful  oik>. 
^ Simplicity  of  manners," says  Dr.  Priestley,  "with  snc4k 
genuine  marks  of  perfect  integńty  and  benerolence,  dif- 
fused  around  him  a  charm  which  the  forma  of  poUte* 
ness  can  but  poorly  imitate."  See  Blorgan,  Mensoirsof 
the  Life  of  Richard  Ptice,  D,D,  (Lond.  1816)  ;  Hook, 
Eccks,  Biog,  viii,  162;  Stephen,  Ui$t,  of  Engi,  TTkcmęki 
(1877,  2  Yols.  8vo),  vo].  i  and  ii,  especially  ii,  3  k).; 
Leckey,  Nist,  of  the  ISth  Century  (1878,  2*  volaw  8ro), 
vol.  ii.  See  also  Tennemann,  Bist,  of  Pkilos^  (John- 
Bon's  transL  1832)  p.  384;  Cousin,  Bist,  of  ModL  Philof. 
(Wright^s  transl.  1854)  ii,  132;  Moreli,  BisL  of  Mcd. 
Philos.  (2d  ed.  1848)  i,  215;  Błakev,  Bist,  ofthe  rkiiag. 
of  Mind  (1850)  iii,  313-15;  Blackwood's  Magazime, 
xxxix,  803. 

Price,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  distin^niisbed 
Wełsh  schołars  of  his  age,  was  bom  Oct.  2,  1787,  at 
Pencaerelin,  in  the  parish  of  Llanafan  Fawr,   near 
Builth,  in  Brecknockshire.     His  father,  the  Rev.  Ricc 
Price,  originalły  a  stonemason,  at  the  age  of  serenteen 
formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  linę  of  clergymen;  acquired,  by  incessant 
diligence  and  frugality,  the  means  of  attendin^  the 
college-schooł  at  Brecknock ;  and  fiually  obt«ined  ordi- 
nation  from  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and,  in  1784,  tbe 
band  he  sought,  after  a  courtsliip  of  t wenty  yearK.      He 
was  so  fortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  tliree 
liyings;  but  his  income,  like  that  of  some  other  ^'elsh 
plundists,  was  never  believed  to  excecd  6fty  pounds  a 
year.    He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were  broufrht  up 
to  the  Church,  the  elder  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford, 
while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  ubliged  to  finiah  bis 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.     W>lsh  was  the 
language  the  two  boys  heard  constantly  in  the  family ; 
English  they  acquired  at  their  second  school ;  the  elc- 
ments  of  Latin  and  Greek  were  leamed  subseąnently ; 
and,  from  some  Freneh  officers  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  at  Brecknock,  Thomas  acąuired  an  excellent  knowl> 
edgc  of  French.     In  1812  he  receired  holy  orders,  and 
in  1825,  after  performing  for  thirteen  years  the  duties 
of  rarious  curacies  near  Crickhowel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  yicarage  of  Cwmdu.    This  was  his  last  prefer- 
ment.     The  rest  of  his  łife  was  passed  in  historical  and 
archsBological  studies  of  his  country.    He  was  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most  acooropUshed 
champions  of  the  Welsh  language  and  literaturę.     He 
died  at  Cwmdu  Nov.  7,  1848.     His  writings  are  not  of 
speciał  interest  to  theological  readers.     Many  of  his 
EngUsh  compositions  are  collected  under  the  title  of 
Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Jane  Williams  (Lłandorery,  1854-55.  2 
rols.  8ro).     A  memoir  of  Price  is  found  in  the  AoW. 
Genfleman's  Mag.  Feb.  1849,  p.  212;  sec  also  EngL 
Cydop,  s.  T. 

Pricked  Song  is,  in  musie,  a  term  applied  to  a 
composition  used  in  ecclesiasticał  serrice.  It  is  divided 
into  descant.  pricksong,  counterpoint,  and  faburdeo,  the 
last  being  a  highly  pitched  ke;'. 

Pilcket,  an  ecclesiasticał  term  designatlng  a  spike 
on  which  candles  were  fixed.  There  are  apecimens 
from  Rirkstall  Abbey  in  the  cołłection  of  the  SoaHy  of 
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Arta,  London;  and  another,  of  Łiroogea  euamel  of  the 
13th  century,  is  in  the  BńtUh  Muaeum. 

Priokett,  Marmaduke,  an  English  clergyman, 
waa  bom  about  the  year  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  Unirersity,  and  held  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  died  in  1839.  He 
publiahed,  Some  Account  of  Bamwell  Priory,  in  the 
Paritk  ofSU  Andrew  the  Leat  (Camb.  1837,  8vo) :— Jn 
HiMtorical  and  ArchUectural  Description  ofthe  Priory 
Ckurch  of  Bridłwffton  (Lond.  1831,  8vo;  1846,  8vo). 
See  Allibone,  IHcL  ofBriL  and  Amer.  Authort,  a.  v. 

Pricka  (Numb.  xxxiii,  56 ;  Acta  ix,  5).  See  Goad  ; 
Thorn. 

Pridden,  John,  an  English  clergyroan,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1758  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  After  filling  yarious  appointments, 
he  finally  became  rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane, 
London.  He  died  in  1825.  His  publications  are  of  a 
aecular  character  only,  and  those  interested  may  oonsult 
Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and  Amer,  AuthorSf  ii,  168L 

Fride  is  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem, 
attended  with  insolenoe  and  rade  treatment  of  others.  1. 
**  It  is  aometimes,"  says  a  good  writer, "  confounded  with 
Tanity,  and  sometimes  with  dignity ;  but  to  the  former 
paasion  it  has  no  leaemblance,  and  in  many  circum- 
atances  it  differs  from  the  latter.  Yanity  is  the  parent 
of  loąuacioas  boasting,  and  the  person  subject  to  it,  if 
hia  preteuces  be  admitted,  has  no  inclination  to  insult 
the  company.  The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  importance, 
seldom  speaks  but  to  make  his  audience  feel  their  infe- 
riority."  Pride  is  the  high  opiniou  that  a  poor,  little, 
contncted  sonl  entertains  of  itself.  Dignity  consists  in 
just,  great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the  opposite  to 
meanneaa.  2.  Pride  manifests  itself  by  praising  our- 
selyes,  adoring  our  persons,  attempting  to  appear  before 
others  in  a  superior  light  to  what  we  are ;  contempt  and 
slander  of  others;  envy  at  the  excel]ences  others  pos- 
seas ;  anxiety  to  gain  applause ;  distreas  and  ragę  when 
slighted;  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  opposition  to 
God  himself.  3.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  beyond 
computation.  It  has  spread  itself  univer8ally  in  aU  na- 
tions,  among  all  characters ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  sin, 
as  some  suppose,  that  entered  into  the  world,  so  it 
aeems  the  last  to  be  conquered.  It  may  be  considered 
aa  the  parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covetousness, 
poverty,  presamption,  passion,  extravagance,  bigotry, 
war,  and  persecution.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  evil 
perpetrated  but  pride  is  connected  with  it  in  a  prox> 
imate  or  remote  sense.  4.  To  suppress  this  evil,  we 
ahould  consider  what  we  are.  **If  we  could  tracę 
car  desoents,"  says  Seneca,  ^  we  should  find  all  slayes  to 
oome  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slayes.  To  be 
proud  of  knowledge  is  to  be  blind  in  the  light;  to  be 
proud  of  yirtue  is  to  poLson  ouraelyes  with  the  anti- 
dote ;  to  be  proud  of  authońty  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfalL**  The  imperfection  of  our  naturę,  our  scanty 
knowledge,  contracted  powers,  narrow  conceptions,  and 
morał  inability  are  strong  motiyes  to  excite  ns  to  hu- 
mility.  We  should  consider,  also,  what  punishments 
this  sin  has  brought  on  mankind.  See  the  cases  of 
Pharaoh,  Haman,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Herod,  and  others ; 
how  panicularly  it  is  prohibited  (Proy.  xyi,  18 ;  1  Pet. 
y,  5;  James  iy,  6 ;  Ttov,  xxix,  23) ;  what  a  torment  it 
is  to  its  possessor  (Esther  y,  13) ;  how  soon  all  things 
of  a  sublunary  naturę  will  end ;  how  disgraceful  it  ren- 
ders  us  in  the  sight  of  God,  angels,  and  men ;  what  a 
banier  it  is  to  our  felicity  and  communion  with  God ; 
how  fmitful  it  is  of  discord;  how  it  precludes  our 
usefulness,  and  renders  us  really  conteroptible. — Buck, 
TheoL  Diet.  8.y.  Comp.  Blackte,  MoraU,  p.  244;  Ed- 
warda, Worki;  Robert  Hall,  Works;  Bates,  Worka; 
Brown,  Philotophy  of  łhe  Mind;  Weal,  Mag,  1846,  p. 
1 113 ;  1847,  p.  548  sq. ;  Malcom,  Theol  Inder^  s.  y.    See 
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diyine,  noted  as  a  htstorian,  waa  bom  at  Padatow,  in 
Górowali,  May  8, 1648.  He  was  educated  first  at  West- 
minster  School  and  later  at  Christ  Chuich,  Oxfoid,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1672.  While  at  the  uniyeińty 
he  published  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Ozonienaia, 
which  reoommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
gaye  him  in  1679  a  liying  near  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
a  prebend  in  Norwich  cathedraL  While  there  he  be- 
came engaged  in  some  seyere  oonteata  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  hia 
work  The  Yalidity  ofthe  Orders  ofthe  Church  ofEnff- 
iand  madę  out  (1688).  He  also  took  an  actiye  pait  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Establiahed  Church.  In 
1688  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconiy  of  Suffolk; 
but  it  was  not  witbout  much  consideration  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary.  But  when  onoe  decided,  he  acted 
in  good  faith,  and  treated  all  non-jurors  with  kindneaa 
and  respect.  lu  1691,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
the  Hebrew  profeasorship  at  Osford  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideanx,  but  he  refused  it,  though  he  afterwards  r&- 
pented  of  his  refusaL  In  1697  he  published  The  L\fe 
of  Mahometa  which  was  so  well  receiyed  that  three 
^tiona  of  it  were  sold  the  first  year.  This  Life  was 
only  a  part  of  a  greater  work  which  he  had  long  de- 
signed  to  write,  and  that  was  A  Hittory  ofthe  Snracen 
Empire^  and  with  it  The  Decay  and  FaU  of  Chrii- 
tianity  in  the  Ecut ;  but,  for  oertain  reasons,  he  dropped 
this  design,  and  only  published  that  part  which  oon- 
tained  The  Life  of  Mahometa  to  which  he  annexed 
A  Letter  to  the  Deists,  wherein  he  undertook  to  proye 
the  truth  of  Christianity  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
impostures  of  Mohammedanism.  In  1702  he  was  madę 
dean  of  Norwich.  He  died  Noy.  1, 1724.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Original  Righi  of  Tythea.-^DirecHons  for 
ChurchrwardenSf  and  other  smali  pieces  for  the  seryice 
of  the  Church ;  also  two  tracta  of  Maimonides,  with  a 
Latin  yersion  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  De  Jurę 
Pauperia  et  Pereyrini  apud  JudasoSf  as  an  introduction 
for  Hebrew  students  to  Rabbinical  language.  Bot 
Dr.  Pńdeaux'8  great  work  was  The  Conneełion  of  the 
Hiatory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamentj  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1715,  the  second  in  1718. 
Both  parts  were  receiyed  with  the  greatest  approbation, 
and  went  through  eight  editions  in  London,  besidea  two 
or  three  in  Dublin,  before  the  end  of  1720.  The  best 
of  the  many  excellent  editions  which  haye  appeared  of 
this  work  sińce  the  death  of  its  author  are  probably  the 
22d,  with  An  Account  ofthe  Babbimail  Authoritiea  by 
Rey.  A.  M^Caul,  D.D.  (1845,  2  yola.  8vo),  and  the  25th, 
which,  in  addition,  haa  An  Account^  etc,  with  notes 
and  anaiysis,  and  Inłroductory  Retiew  by  J.  Talboya 
Wheeler  (Lond.  1858,  2  yola.  8vo).  The  last  named  is 
by  far  the  most  desirabłe  of  all,  as  it  oontains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  excellcnt  work  done  by  M^Caul,  the  notes, 
etc,  by  Wheeler,  who  also  edited  Shockford's  Connection 
ofśacred  and  Profane  Hiatory  (1858,  2  yols.  8yo)  and 
Rnsseirs  Connection  of  Sacrid  and  Profane  Hiatory 
(1865, 2  yols.  8yo),  the  three  embracing  the  entlre  period 
from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Prideanx'8 
Conneełion  was  translated  into  French  (Amst.  1728,  6 
yols.  12mo),  and,  with  John  Dierberghe*s  annotations, 
into  Dutch.  Le  Clerc  published  a  critical  examination 
of  it,  which  appeared  in  English  (Ijond.  1722,  8yo). 
"The  Connecłionf*  says  Orme,  *'containa  a  large  maaa 
of  emdition,  and  accurate  information  on  eyery  topie  of 
Jewish  history  and  antiquitie8,  and  on  all  the  linka 
which  connected  that  peculiar  people  with  the  snr- 
rounding  nations.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  Biblical 
and  interesting  to  the  generał  acholar.  .  . .  Le  CIere'8 
exceptions  are  not  of  great  importance"  {BibL  Bib,  s.  y.). 
This  history  takes  in  the  afiairs  of  Eg}*pt,  Aasyria,  and 
all  the  other  Eastera  nations,  as  well  as  ofthe  Jews;  and 
likewise  those  of  Greece  and  Romę,  ao  far  as  waa  nece»* 
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saiy  for  giving  a  disŁinct  view  of  the  oompletion  of  tbe 
prophecies  wbich  relate  to  the  times  comprehended  in 
it.  The  author  has  also  set  in  the  clearest  light  some 
paasages  of  profane  histor}'  which  before  lay  dispened 
and  buńed  in  oonfusion,  and  there  appears  throughouŁ 
the  whole  work  such  an  amiable  spirit  of  sinoeńty  and 
candor  as  sofficiently  atones  as  Weil  for  the  few  mistakes 
which  escaped  his  diligence  as  for  some  weaknesses 
arising  from  his  individual  temperament,  About  three 
years  before  bis  death  he  presented  his  coUection  of 
Oriental  books,  morę  than  three  hundred  in  number,  to 
the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Se^eral  of  his 
posthumous  Tracts  and  Letłersj  with  a  Li/e  of  Dr, 
PridtauTy  the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  pub- 
lished  in  1748  (8vo).  Dr.  Frideaux  was  tali,  well-built, 
and  of  a  strong  and  robust  oonstitation.  Uis  qiialiiies 
were  vety  good,  solid  rather  than  lively,  and  his  jadg- 
ment  esceUent.  He  possessed  great  morał  worth,  and 
morę  ardent  piety  than  was  usoid  in  his  generation.  As 
a  writer  he  is  elear,  strong,  intelligent,  and  leamed.  See, 
besides  the  works  above  menttoned,  Biog,  Brił,  s.  v. ; 
GaiUeman^t  Magaziney  voL  lxx ;  and  especially  the  ex- 
oellent  artide  in  Allibone,  DićU  ofBriI,  andAmer.  A  tr- 
ikon,  ii,  16^1, 1682. 

Prideaux,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  much 
notę,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Stowford,  near 
Iv}'bridge,  in  Devonshire,  Sept.  17, 1578.  While  yet  in 
his  boyliood  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  parish- 
derk  at  Ugborough,  a  neighboring  Yillage ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  he  uaed  to  attribute  his 
elerated  position  in  alter-life.  He  was  then  noticed  by 
a  lady  of  the  parish,  who,  seeing  that  a  boy  of  only 
oommon  educational  training  attempted  so  much,  felt 
persnaded  that  he  would  surely  rise  if  given  greater  fa- 
cilities;  and  she  supported  him  at  school  till  he  had  ac- 
quired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  was  ready  to  go  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter 
College  in  1596.  He  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of 
his  coll^e  in  1602,being  then  a  B.A.  In  the  fuUowing 
year  he  received  holy  orders,  and,  having  become  noted 
ibr  his  profound  knowledge  of  divinity  as  well  as  his 
great  leaming  in  generał,  he  was  elected  rector  of  his 
college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612. 
In  1615  he  socceeded  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  then  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He 
afterwards  held  the  offlce  of  vice^hancellor  for  sereral 
years.  **  In  the  rectorship  of  his  college,"  says  Wood, 
"  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his 
gentle  govemment  and  fatherly  instruction  that  it 
flourished  morę  than  any  hoase  in  the  universit>'  with 
Bcholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean  birth ;  as  also  with 
many  foreigners  that  came  porposely  to  sit  at  his  feet 
to  gain  instruction."  He  no  leas  distinguished  himself 
in  the  dirinity  chair,  which  he  occnpied  for  twenty-six 
years.  Althoogh  he  maintained  his  decided  convic- 
tions  against  the  Socinians  and  Arminians,  and  was  a 
most  stout  defender  of  the  Calrinistic  tendency,  he  was 
yet  popular  with  all  his  hearers,  and  nonę  failed  to  do 
him  rererence,  however  widely  they  might  dilTer  from 
him.  Though  the  uniyersity  was  agitated  deeply  by 
the  contro versy  of  those  times,  Prideaux  happily  es- 
caped all  partisan  imbraglio,  and  in  1641  was  elerated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  On  account  of  his  ad- 
herence  to  the  king,  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleas- 
ant  nor  profitable.  He  became  so  impoyerished  as  to 
be  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr. 
Gauden  says,  **veru8  librorum  helluo."  **Having," 
continues  Wood, "  first,  by  indefatigable  studies,  digest- 
ed  his  excellent  libraiy  into  his  mind,  he  was  after- 
wards forced  again  to  derour  all  his  books  with  bis 
teeth,  tuming  them,  by  a  miraeulous  faith  and  patience, 
into  bread  for  himself  and  his  childrcn,  to  whom  he  left 
no  legacy  but  pious  porerty,  God's  blesstng,  and  a  fa- 
ther*s  prayers.**  He  died  at  Bredon,  in  Worcestershire, 
July  12, 1650.  He  was  a  man  of  most  unassuroing  and 
gentle  manners;  of  excellent  conduct,  and  great  integ- 


rity  and  piety  of  mind;  quite  regardlesa  of  woridlycn- 
cems,  and  cardess  and  olien  impmdent  in  worldly  xm- 
tera.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  posaeaaiiig  a  %m- 
derful  memory,  and  so  profound  a  dirine  that  &obc 
have  called  him  ^  Columna  Fidei  Orthodosse  et  MaJk@ 
Usereticorum,"  **Patnim  Pater,"  and  **  Ingena  Scbołsn 
Academiae  Oraculum."  His  works  were  as  much  e«- 
teemed  as  his  leaming.  They  were  numerom,  id: 
mofttly  written  in  Latin — upon  grammar,  logie,  ita^ 
ogy,  and  other  subjecta.  Those  specially  intcfote'. 
will  find  a  Ust  in  Middleton^s  Eraitget.  Sioff^  iii,  201  s^ 
Though  he  died  before  the  publication  of  the  Lond>' 
Poly^,  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor,  Brian  Wil- 
ton,  who  appeala  to  Prideaux*s  authority,  on  the  oker 
pointa  of  Hebrew  cńticism,  in  yindicating  the  Pol^* 
from  oertain  carils  that  had  been  raised  a^inst  it.  See 
Hook,  EccUs.  Biog.  viii,  163 ;  Perry,  Hisł.  ofłke  Churd 
of  EngianeL  iii,  239 ;  English  Cgdopttdia,  s.  t,  ;  'Vki^ 
AtheruB  Ozoniensii  (Bliss  ed.),  iii,  267 ;  Fuller,  Worihies. 
i,  408  są.;  KichoUs,  ii,  456;  and  Allibone,  IHcL  ofBńL 
and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Frie,  Rkxi£  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  in  Tco- 
raine,  in  1451,  of  a  noble  family.     He  was  succeseiyely. 
by  the  favor  of  caidinal  George  D^Amboise,  his  cousil 
grand  archdeacon  of  Bourges,  archdcacon   of  Bkiis, 
dean  of  Su-Hilaire-de-Poitiers,  apostolic  protbonotirr. 
abbot  commendatory  of  Landais,  of  Loronx,  of  lm»- 
dun,  etc,  and,  at  last,  almoner  to  the  king*.     He  ws* 
raised  to  the  bbhopric  of  Bayeux,  on  the  expre8S  rec- 
ommendation  of  Louis  XII,  Sept.  17,  1498.     He  wn 
shorUy  after  sent  to  Staples  to  subscribe  to  the  trettr 
concluded  in  1499  with  Henry  VII,  king  of  EngUiul 
He  accompanied,  a  little  while  after  this,  Louis  XI[  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Generese,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate  by  Julius  II  (May  17, 1507).    Wben 
that  pope  took  up  arms  against  Louis  XII,  be  prerent- 
ed  De  Prie  from  Ieaving  Korne,  under  pain  of  bein^  de- 
pńved  of  his  lirings  (1509).  In  spite  of  the  ponti6cal  w- 
terdict,  the  cardinal  ątiitted  Bome,  and,  together  with 
some  other  prelates  attached  to  the  interests  of  Fnoff, 
opened  at  Pisa  (Nov.  1,  1511)  a  conncil  against  Julius 
II,  who,  on  Oct.  24,  had  declared  him  deposed  froin  the 
cardinalate.     In  the  interral  he  had  been  raised  to  tbe 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (in  1510),  and  two  years  after  h« 
was  pn>vided  with  the  bishopric  of  Lectoure.    Seeing 
the  chair  of  Limoges  contested,  De  Prie  madę  an  «r- 
rangement  with  his  competitors  (Aiip.  18, 1513)  by  which 
he  relinąnished  his  rights  to  the  bishopric  of  Lectoure 
to  William  of  Barton,  who  in  his  tum  waived  iu  De  Trk^s 
favor  his  dairo  to  the  chair  of  Limoges;  Foucaud  de 
Bonnival  then  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Soissons.  Renę 
de  Prie,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  created  cardiitfi 
by  pope  Leo  X,  celebrated  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  cere- 
nionies  of  Annę  of  Brittany  (Jan.  20, 1514) ;  blessed  tire 
marriage  of  Louis  XII  and  Mary  of  England  (Sei*'' 
14) ;  held  at  Bayeux  a  diocesan  synod,  where  be  pub- 
lished  the  laws  (April  15, 1515);  and  resigned  bis  two 
bishoprics   of  Limoges   and  of  Bayeux   Sept.  15I& 
While  at  Milan,  in  1512,  whither  the  CouncU  of  Y^ 
had  been  transferrcd,  the  Unirersity  of  Paris  decUred 
against  him  in  a  work  of  Thomas  de  Vio  (cardinsl  Oj^ 
tan),  On  the  Authoritg  oftke  Pope,  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  Gerson  was  attacked,  which  he  had  espoused.    Ctf* 
dinal  De  Prie  died  at  Lyre  Sept.  9,  1519.— Hoefer, 
Aowr.  Biog.  Geniralft  s.  r. 

Prie-Dien  is  a  term  in  ecclesiastical  architectuie 
designating  a  smali  Icctem  (q.  v.),  or  book-desk,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  ]5th  century. 

Prlerias,  Sylyester,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologił" 
of  the  Łime  of  the  Keformation,  and  noted  for  his  9S\\»fr 
onism  to  the  new  movement,  was  bom  in  1460.  H>* 
faraily-name  was  Mazolini,  but  he  was  called  De  Prifriifj 
or  Prierinsj  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Prierio,  in  the 
county  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont).  At  the  age  of  8ixteen  he 
entered  the  Doroinican  order,  and  was  soon  receircd  «* 
baccalaureate.    As  be  had  the  gifl  of  a  aingalariy  detr 
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and  ready  exposition,  he  was  sarrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
pupild  at  the  Gymnastum  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  had 
become  the  director.    At  the  reąuest  of  the  Senate  of 
Venice  he  aocepŁed  fur  a  few  years  a  profemorship  of 
theology  at  Padua,  and  waa  then  pńor  at  Milan,  Yerona, 
and  Como.     In  1508,  in  an  aasembly  of  the  members  of 
his  order  frona  both  Lombardys,  held  at  Mantua,  he  was 
elected  vicar-general ;  two  years  later  he  was  eleeted 
prtor  at  Bulogna.    His  renów n  and  the  recominendation 
of  Dominico  Grimani,  bishop  of  Porto,  indnced  pope  Ju- 
liua  II  to  cali  him  to  Korne  in  1511  as  public  lecUireron 
theology.  Upon  the  death  of  Łh  e  Magister  Sacri  Paltttiif 
Frater  Joannes  de  Rafanellis  (generally  called  De  Fer- 
raria),  in  1515,  Prierias  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  dig- 
niry  by  pope  I.ieo  X.     Prierias  died  in  1523,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Minenram.    He  was 
the  first  non-German  theol(^an  who  took  up  the  pen 
against  Luther.    In  1518  he  published  Dialogus  inprm- 
sumptHoscu  Martini  Lutheri  conclutiones  de  poitstate  Pa- 
pa  and  his  RepUca  in  Lutherum;  then  in  the  following 
years  his  Errata  et  A  rgumenta  Lutheri  recitatOj  deiec- 
tcUa,  et  copionssime  trita,  and  his  Epitoma  Regpotuionis 
ad  eundem  Luthemm,    The  style  is  quite  scholastic,  and 
his  defence  of  the  papai  primacy  not  without  ability 
from  a  Romanist  standpoint.     But  Luther,  in  his  blunt 
and  telling  manner,  laid  so  bare  all  the  weaknesses  of 
|>apal  pretension  as  to  make  the  defence  of  Prierias  eon- 
temptible.    The  pope  himself  saw  the  inferiority  of  his 
defender  in  the  contest,  and  admonished  Prierias  to  si- 
lence ;  though  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of 
Luther  at  a  later  time.     Some  writings  attributed  falae- 
ly  to  Prierias  are  the  works  of  a  later  magister  of  the 
order,  Franciscus  Sylwester.    After  his  death  appeared 
under  his  name  some  satires,  composed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Epittola  obtcur, — viz.,  Modus  śolefmis  et  authenHctu 
ad  inąuirendum  et  conuineendum  Lutheranas  ralde  neeee- 
sariuSf  and  the  Trackitus  de  arie  et  modo  inqvirendi 
heereticot,    See  Echard  and  Quetif,  Bibłiołkeca  Prmdica- 
torum ;  Pressel  (in  Herzog),  Real-EnafrJopiuiief  for  the 
Protestant,  and  Aschbach,  Kirehen^LeiUcon,  for  the  Ko- 
man Catholic  estimate  of  this  man.     See  also  Fisher, 
Nist,  ofthe  Refoł^mationj  p.  96;  Alzog,  Kirckengetch,  ii, 
262.     (J.H.W.) 

Priest,  Hkbrew  (!\tys,  hohen,  Upiifę),  (We  ba«ie 
the  following  article  upon  that  fuund  in  Smith^s  Dic- 
iionary  ofthe  Bibkj  with  iraportant  additious  from  other 
flources.)     See  also  Sacerik/tal  Order. 

I.  General  Conaiderations, — 1.  The  Name.  (1.)  The 
English  word  priest  is  generally  derived  from  the  Xew- 
TesL  term  presbyier  (jrfua^iyrtpoc^  elder),  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  however,  essentially  difTerent  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It  would 
come  nearer  if  derived  from  Trpotffrijfii  or  Trpotarafiai, 
^  to  preside,*'  et«.  IŁ  would  then  correspond  to  Aris- 
totle^s  definition  of  a  priest,  '*  presiding  over  things  re- 
lating  to  the  gods*'  {Polit,  iii,  14),  and  with  the  very 
similar  one  in  Heb.  v,  1 :  **  £very  high-priest  taken 
from  among  men  is  constituted  on  the  behalf  of  men, 
with  respect  to  their  concems  with  God,  that  he  may 
present  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins."*  It  would 
then  adequately  represent  the  Upivc  (jo  Upd  piZ*»*v)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  sacerdos  (a  sacris  faciundis")  of  the 
Latins.     See  Pkesbytbr. 

(2.)  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
consensus  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
8bove  Hebrew  word  hohen,  Its  root-roeaning,  uncer- 
tain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is  concemed,  is  referred  by 
Gesenius  (  ThesauruSj  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  o^prophecy,  The 
kohen  deliver8  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  refresents  each  to  the  other. 
This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the  Arabie,  not  to 
the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  connects  the  latter  with 
the  verb  'i'^3>?  {heilan)y  to  array^  put  in  order  (ao  in  Isa. 
lxi,  10),  seeing  in  it  a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of 
thepriests  as  arrangingthe  sacrifiee  on  the  altar  {Aber- 
thum,  p.  272).     According  to  SaalschUtz  (A  rchdoL  der 


Hebr,  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  io 
minister-  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  application 
of  the  name  (as  below).  Biihr  (Symbolika  ii,  15)  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabie  root=2^p,  to  draw  near, 

Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of  an- 
sweruig  most  closely  to  the  received  uaage  of  the  word. 
In  the.precise  terminology  ofthe  law,  it  is  used  of  one 
who  may  **draw  near''  to  the  Diviue  Presence  (Exod. 
xix,  22;  xxx,  20)  while  others  remain  afar  off,  and  is 
applied  aooordiugly,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  as  those  who  were  alone  authorized  to  offer  sac- 
rifices. In  some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider 
rangę.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv,  18),  Potipherah 
(xli,  45),  Jethro  (Exod.  ii,  16),  to  those  who  discharged 
priestly  functions  in  Israel  biefore  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (xix,  22).  A  case  of  greater  diffl- 
culty  presents  itself  in  2  Sam.  viii,  18,  where  the  sons 
of  David  are  described  as  priests  (ioAanim),  and  this 
immediately  after  the  name  had  been  appUed  in  its 
usual  Bcnse  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  writer  of  1 
Chroń,  xviii,  17,  as  if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the 
titłe,  or  anxious  to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  par- 
aphrase,  *'  the  tons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king^s 
hand"  (A.y.  '*  chief  about  the  king'*).  The  Sept,  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficolty  by  tran^ating  kohanim  into 
€w\apxai  and  "chief  officers.'*  The  Yalg.  roore  hon- 
estly  give8  **  saoerdotes."  Luther  and  Coverdale  foUow 
the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give  ^  priests."  The  received 
explauatłon  is  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  is 
assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equiva- 
lent  to  rulens,  or,  gtving  it  a  morę  restricted  sense,  that 
the  sons  of  David  were  Yicarii  Regis^  as  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  Yicai-ii  Dei  (comp.  Patrick,  Michaelis,  Ro- 
senmUller,  ad  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chroń,  xviii,  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satisfactori- 
ly  for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  succe8Bive  verBe8 
in  two  entirely  different  senses.  Ewald  aooordingly 
(A  Uerthum,  p.  276)  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  of 
the  usual  law  in  favor  of  members  uf  the  royal  house, 
and  finds  a  parallel  instance  ia  the  acts  of  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  15).  De  Wette 
and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in 
their  tum  unsatisfactory,  as  contradicttng  the  whole 
spirit  and  policy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  thruugh- 
out  that  of  reverence  for  the  law  of  Jehovah  and  the 
priestly  order  which  it  established.  A  conjecture  mid- 
way  between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  permissible. 
David  and  his  tons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  dis- 
tinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  buraing  inoense  (Numb. 
xvi,  40;  2  Chroń,  xxvi,  18),  but  to  an  honoraiy,  titular 
priesthood.  To  wear  the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam. 
vi,  14),  at  the  time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of 
the  order  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  roight  have  been  con- 
ceded,  with  no  deviatton  from  the  law,  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  house.  There  are  some  indications  that 
these  functions  (possibly  this  liturgical  retirement  from 
public  life)  were  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
house  who  did  not  come  into  the  linę  of  succession,  and 
who  belonged,  by  descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  house 
of  Nathan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii, 
12).  The  very  name  Nathan,  connected  as  it  is  with 
NeŁhinim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  See  Neth- 
INIM.  The  title  hohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  The  genealog}'  of  the  linę  of 
Nathan  in  Lukę  iii  includes  many  names — Levi,  Elie- 
zer,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli^which  appear 
elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  men- 
tion  in  1  Esdr.  v,  5  of  joiakim  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel, 
while  in  Neh.  xii,  10  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua, 
the  son  of  Josedck,  indicates  either  a  strange  confusion, 
or  a  connection,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  between 
the  two  families.  The  same  cxplai)ation  applics  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx,  26),  where 
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the  Sept.  gires  uptóc,  It  is  notaceaUe  Łhat  this  uae  of 
the  titie  is  oonfioed  U>  tbe  reigcs  of  David  and  Solo- 1 
mon,  and  tha£  Łbe  8ynonym  **  at  the  king^s  haod"  of  1 
Chnm.  xviii,  17  Ls  lued  iu  xxv,  2  of  the  aons  of  Asaph 
as  "  pnipbesyingf*  under  tbeir  bead  or  father,  and  of 
tbe  relatiun  of  Aaaf)h  himself  to  David  in  tbe  cboral 
aenrioe  of  tbe  Tempie. 

2.  Estaaial  Idea  of  the  Htbrtw  Prkttkood,—Th\a 
may  be  called  mediaium;  hence  the  fact  that  in  the 
epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  mediator  and  priest  are  consid- 
cred  as  synonymoua.  Yet  by  this  the  specific  object  j 
of  the  priestbood,  in  oontradistinction  to  the  two  other 
theocratical  offioes  of  prophet  and  king,  ia  by  no  means 
sufficiently  expreaaed.  Tbe  prophet  is  also  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  sinoe  be  speakt  to  the  latter  in 
the  name  of  the  former;  while  the  king  is  the  mediator 
of  the  jiidicial  and  executive  power  of  God  among  bis 
people,aefM|^in  the  name  ofJehovah.  The  priest  also 
was  ctithed  with  representaŁive  power  (Deut.  xYiii,  5) ; 
but  this  power  was  mainly  directed  to  lepreaent  the 
peopU  as  a  holy  people  in  the  presence  of  Jehorah,  and 
to  pntpare  a  way  by  which  they  themselve8  might  ap- 
proach  God. 

Israel  was  the  fiSi-growafamUg  of  God,  and  the  do- 
mestic  pńesthood  was  to  beoome  a  nation  of  priests,  a 
royal  pńesthood  (Exod.  xix,  3-6 ;  Deut.  vii,  6 ;  Numb. 
xvi,  3).  But  that  Israel  was  chosen  to  be  the  royal 
pńesthood  with  respect  to  other  nations,  like  many 
other  things,  was  oniy  expre88ed  in  idea,  and  not  actu- 
ally  realized  iu  facu  Israel  was  incapacitated  by  its 
natural  sinfulnes»,  and  by  its  incesaant  transgressions 
of  the  very  law  through  the  fnlfilment  of  which  it  was 
to  be  sanctilied,  to  penetrete  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  (Exod.  xtx,  21).  Henoe  the  neceasity  of  the 
nation  having  iudividual  repre8entataves  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  Jehovah.  As  a  separate  element  the 
pńesthood  represented  the  nation  as  yet  unfit  to  ap- 
proach  God.  The  people  offered  their  gifts  to  God  by 
means  of  a  separatcd  class  from  among  them8elve8,  and 
in  connectiou  with  the  propitiatory  sacńfices  this  was 
calculated  to  keep  alłve  the  conaciousness  of  their  es- 
trangement  from  God.  The  very  place  assigned  to  the 
priests  in  the  camp  was  expressive  of  this  idea,  that 
they  keep  *'  the  charge  of  tbe  sanctuary  for  the  charge 
of  tbe  cbłldren  of  Israel"  (Numb.  iii,  88). 

Tbe  insufficiency  of  the  priestbood  was  expre88ed  by 
their  being  excluded  from  the  most  holy  place.  Only 
the  hłgh-priest,  in  whom  the  idea  of  this  typical  instt- 
tution  concentrated,  could  penetrate  thither;  and  he 
only  as  the  type  of  tbe  futurę  Mediator  who  was  abso- 
Intely  to  lead  ns  into  the  most  holy  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  Because  the  priests  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved  from  the  sins  of  the  people,  even  the  chief-priest 
had  access  only  once  a  year  to  the  mmt  holy,  and  that 
just  on  the  day  when  the  entire  guilt  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  atoned  for.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  confess 
his  own  sin,  and  brinpr  a  sin-ofFering;  to  lay  aside  his 
magnificent  robes  of  ofBoe,  and  to  oificiate  in  a  plain 
linen  garment.  Moreover,  when  he  entered  the  dark, 
narrow  space  of  the  most  holy,  the  cloud  of  inoense  was 
to  oover  the  mercy-seat  **  that  he  die  not*'  (Lev.  xvi,  13). 

Tbe  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  people 
is  expre8sed  by  the  priest  presenting  the  atonement  for 
the  congregation,  and  the  gifts  of  a  reconciled  people 
(3'^'lpH,  Lev.  xxi,  7 ;  Numb.  xvi,  6 ;  xvii,  5).  Again, 
he  brings  back  from  God*8  presence  the  blcssing  of  grace, 
roercy,  and  pcace  (Lev.  ix,  27,  etc. ;  Numb.  vi,  22-27). 
In  the  earliest  families  of  the  race  of  Shem  tbe  officcs 
of  priest  and  prophet  wcre  undoubteiUy  united ;  80  that 
the  woni  originally  denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  He- 
brew  idiom  kcpt  one  part  of  the  idea  and  the  Arabie 
another  ((leseniuA,  łfebraitckrg  und  Chaldauches  ffand- 
wdrUrhuch  [Leips.  1823]).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
ail  the  persona  who  are  recorded  in  Scripture  as  having 
legally  performed  priestly  acts,  but  who  were  not  strictly 
aacerdotal,  come  under  the  deiinition  of  a  prophet,  viz. 


pcnoos  wbo  received  siipeniatiiral  '^'*'""— wn^nHiwis  of 
knowledge  generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Geo.  xx,  7). 
kaac,  Jaoob,  Mosea,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah  (oomp.  Loke  i 
70).  The  fuUowing  definition  of  a  priest  may  be  Ibuad 
sufficiently  oomprehensive :  A  man  wbo  <»flkiatei  or 
transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others,  aUtedlj,  or  ibr 
theoccasioo. 

3.  Ofigin  of  łke  Saeerdotal  Order,— Tln^  idea  of  t 
priestbood  oonnects  itself,  in  all  its  forma,  pure  or  oih^ 
mpted,  with  the  oonsdousness,  morę  or  less  diatiiKt«f 
sin.  Men  feel  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  Tbe  p(»w- 
er  above  them  is  hoUer  than  they  are,  and  they  dsre 
not  approach  it.  They  cnive  for  the  interrention  d 
some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  morę 
aoceptaUe  than  themaelve8L  He  must  ofler  up  tbeir 
prayera,  thankagiving8,  aacrificca.  Ue  heoomes  tbdr 
repre8enŁative  in  "things  peruining  nnto  God.**  He 
omy  become  also  (thoogb  this  does  not  always  folknr) 
the  repre8enŁative  of  God  to  man.  The  functioiM  of  the 
prieat  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  penoo.  Tbe 
reverenoe  which  men  pay  to  one  who  beara  tbia  caost- 
crated  character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  tte 
priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  daim  to  fili  tbe 
Office  may  rest  on  chaiacteristics  bekmging  cmly  to  tlie 
individual  man,  or  oonfined  to  a  single  family  or  tribe. 
The  oonditions  of  the  priestbood,  the  offioe  and  influ- 
ence of  the  priests,  as  they  are  among  tbe  OMWt  coospie- 
uous  facts  of  all  religions  of  tbe  ancient  worid,  so  do  tbcr 
oocupy  a  like  poaition  in  the  history  of  the  neligion  of 
IsraeL 

No  traoe  of  a  hereditary  or  caste  priestbood  meets 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.     (For  its  oe- 
caaional  appearance  in  a  generał  form,  see  §  iiL)    Abrs- 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob  perform  priestly  acta,  ofTer  sacń- 
fices, ''draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.'xii,  8;  xTiii,  23; 
xxvi,  25;  xxxiii,  20).    To  the  eldest  son,  or  to  tbe  fa- 
vored  son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  eldest,  bekmga  the 
^  goodly  raiment*'  (xxvii,  15),  the  '*  coat  of  many  cokis'* 
(xxxvii,  3),  in  which  we  find  perhapa  the  eailiest  tnce 
of  a  saeerdotal  vestment  (oomp.  Blunt,  Scripł,  Comeid. 
i,  1 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  138).    Once,  and  once  only,  does  the 
word  koben  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a  ritual  eartier  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.     Melchizedek  is  "■  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18).    The  ai^ment  of  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  historical  foundatioo  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narratire 
of  Gen.  xiv  of  any  one  preccding  or  foUowing  bim  in 
that  office.    The  special  divine  naraes  which  are  cod- 
nected  with  bim  as  the  priest  of  *'  the  most  high  God. 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  cartb,"  rcnder  it  probable 
that  he  roae,  in  the  strcngth  of  those  great  thougbts  of 
God,  abovc  the  level  of  the  otber  inhabitants  of  Canatn. 
In  him  Abraham  rccognised  a  faith  like  bis  own,  a  life 
morę  entirely  consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  its 
perfection.    See  Mkix;hizedek.    In  the  worship  of  tbe 
patriarchs  themselres,  the  chief  of  tbe  family,  as  aocb, 
acted  as  the  priest.     Tbe  office  descended  with  tbe 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred  witb  iL 
As  tbe  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each  section  prób- 
ably  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it.     The  thougbt  tf 
the  special  conaecration  of  the  first-born  was  reoognised 
at  the  time  of  the  £xodus  (see  below).     A  priestbood 
of  a  like  kiod  continued  to  exist  in  other  Shemitic  tnbes. 
The  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  its  datę,  tgnores  il« 
together  the  institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  tbe 
man  of  Uz  as  himself  "sanctifying**  hu  sona,  and  offering 
bumt-oflTerings  (i,  5).    Jethro  is  a  "  priest  of  Midiin" 
(Exod.  ii,  16 ;  iii,  1).    Balak  himself  oifere  a  buUock  and 
a  ram  upon  the  8even  altars  on  Piągah  (NumU  xxiiit 
2,  etc.). 

In  Egj^pt  the  laraelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priestbood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  muat  bave 
been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On— «  pńest,  as 
we  may  iufer  from  ber  name,  of  the  goddess  Neith— 
(Gen.  xli,  45)  [aee  Asknath]  the  special  favor  whicb 
he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in  the  yeais  of  famioe 
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<f  x]viir  26),  Łhe  trainiug  of  Moaes  ia  Łhe  palące  of  the 
Fharaobs,  probably  in  the  coUeges  and  tcmples  of  the 
priesta  (Acta  vii,  22) — all  thia  musi  have  impcessed  the 
constitution,  the  dress,  the  ouŁward  form  of  life  upon  the 
minda  of  the  lawgtver  and  hia  contenaporaries.  Little 
as  we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  reroote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedne88  of  the  cuatoms  of  that 
country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolcrably  diatant 
past  the  facta  which  belong  hiatorically  to  a  later  period, 
and  in  doing  ao  we  find  coincidencea  with  the  ritual  of 
tbe  laraelitea  too  nuroeroua  to  be  looked  on  aa  accidental, 
or  aa  the  reault  of  forcea  which  were  at  work  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  bat  taking  parallel  directiona.  Aa 
eircumciaion  waa  common  to  the  two  nationa  (Herod. 
ii,  37),  ao  the  ahaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  waa 
-with  both  part  of  the  aymbolic  puńty  of  the  prieathood, 
once  for  all  with  tbe  Leyitea  of  larael  (Numb.  viii,  7), 
every  third  day  with  thoae  of  Egypt.  Both  are  reatrict- 
etl  to  garnienta  of  linen  (Herod,  ii,  37,  81 ;  Platarch, 
T>e  Ińd,  iv;  Juven.  vi,  533;  £xod.  xxvłii,  89;  Ezek. 
xliv,  18).  The  aandala  of  byblua  wom  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  prieata  were  but  little  removed  from  the  bare  feet 
-with  which  the  aona  of  Aaron  went  into  the  aanctuary 
(Herod,  ii,  87).  For  both  there  were  multiplied  ablu- 
tiona.  Both  had  a  public  maintenance  aaaigned,  and 
had  besidea  a  large  ahare  in  the  fleah  of  the  victim8  of- 
fered  (ibid.  L  c).  Over  both  there  waa  one  high-prieat. 
In  both  the  law  of  aucceaaion  waa  hereditary  (ibid. ; 
comp.  aiao  Spencer,  De  Leg,  łfebr,  iii,  1,6, 11 ;  Wilkin- 
8on,  Anc.  JCfftfpt.  iii,  116).  They  were  exempt  from 
taxefl.  Winę  waa  allowed  to  them  only  in  the  atricteat 
moderation,  and  entire  al^tinencc  from  it  waa  required 
during  the  faata,  which  were  frcquent  (Plutarch,  De  Isid, 
6).  Each  grade  of  the  prieata  waa  diatinguiahed  by  ita 
pecuHar  coatume.  The  high-prieata,  w  ho,  among  other 
official  dutiea,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  roantle  madę 
of  an  entire  leopard-akin ;  aa  did  the  king,  when  en- 
gaged  in  prieatly  dutiea.  The  aacerdotal  order  conati- 
tuŁed  one  of  the  four  principal  caatea,  of  the  higheat 
rank,  next  to  the  king,  and  from  whom  were  cboeen  hia 
confidential  and  reaponaible  advi8era  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii, 
18;  1  Chroń,  xviii,  17;  laa.  xix,  11;  Diodorua,  i,  73); 
they  aaaociated  with  the  monarch,  whom  they  aaaiated 
in  the  performance  of  hia  public  dutiea,  to  whom  they 
explained  from  the  aacred  booka  thoae  leaaona  which 
were  laid  down  for  hia  conduct  (Wilkinaon,  Anc,  Egypt, 
i,  237,  257-282).     See  Egypt. 

Facta  auch  aa  theae  leave  acarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
tbat  there  waa  a  oonnection  of  aome  kind  betweeu  the 
Kgyptian  prieathood  and  that  of  larael.  The  latter  waa 
not,  indeed,  an  ontgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  forroer. 
The  faith  of  larael  in  Jehovah,  the  one  Lord,  the  living 
God,  of  whom  there  waa  no  form  or  aimilitude,  preaented 
the  atrongeat  poaaible  contraat  to  the  multitudinoua  idola 
of  the  poły  theiam  of  Egypt.  The  aymboliani  of  the  one 
was  coamic,  *'of  the  earth  earthy,'*  that  of  the  other, 
chiefiy,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  apirituaL  But 
looking,  aa  we  muat  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual  of  the 
laraelitea  aa  deaigned  for  the  education  of  a  people  who 
were  in  danger  of  ainking  into  auch  a  polytheiaro,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  education  muat  have  ataited 
from  aome  point  which  the  aubjecta  of  it  had  already 
reacbed,  muat  have  employed  the  language  of  aymbolic 
acta  and  ńtea  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
The  aame  alphabet  had  to  be  uaed,  the  aame  root-forma 
employed  aa  the  elementa  of  apeech,  though  the  thoughta 
which  they  were  to  be  the  inatrumenta  of  uttering  were 
widely  different  The  detaila  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
might  well  be  uaed  to  make  the  proteat  againat  the 
religion  itaelf  at  once  leaa  atartling  and  morę  attractive. 

At  the  tikne  of  the  Exodua  there  waa  aa  yet  no  prieatly 
caate.  The  continuance  of  aolemn  aacrificea  (Exod.  v, 
1, 3)  implied,  of  courae,  a  prieathood  of  aome  kind,  and 
prieata  appear  aa  a  recogniaed  body  before  the  promiU- 
gation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (xix,  22).  It  haa  been  aup- 
poaed  that  theae  were  identical  with  the  "young  men  of 
the  children  of  larael"  who  oflfered  bumt-offeringa  and 


peace-offeringa  (xxiv,  5)  either  aa  the  firat-bom  or  aa 
repreaenting  in  the  freabneaa  of  their  youth  the  purity 
of  acceptable  worahip  (comp.  the  analogoua  caae  of  "  the 
young  man  the  Levite"  in  Judg.  xvii,  and  Ewald,  AUer- 
thumer,  p.  273).  On  the  principle,  however,  that  differ- 
ence  of  title  impliea  in  moatcaaea  difference  of  funcdona, 
it  appeara  morę  probable  that  the  "  young  men"  were  not 
thoae  who  had  before  pcrfurmed  prieatly  acta,  but  were 
choaeu  by  the  lawgłver  to  be  hia  miniatera  in  the  aolemn 
work  of  the  coyenant^  repreaenting,  in  their  youth,  the 
atage  in  tbe  nation'a  life  on  which  tbe  people  were  then 
entering  (Keil,  €ul  ioc,) ,  There  are  aigna  that  the  prieata 
of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt  with  aa  belonging 
to  an  obeoleacent  ayatem.  Though  they  were  known  aa 
thoae  that  **come  near"  to  the  Lord  (£xod.  xix,  22),  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Preaence 
on  Sinau  Tbey  cannot  **  aanctify"  tbemaelve8  enough  to 
endure  that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  futurę  high-pńeat, 
but  aa  yet  not  known  aa  auch,  entera  with  Moaea  into 
tbe  thick  darkneaa.  It  ia  noticeable  alao  that  at  thia 
tranaition-atage,  when  the  old  order  waa  paaaing  away, 
and  the  new  waa  not  yet  eatabliahed,  there  ia  the  proc-* 
lamation  of  the  truth,  wider  and  higher  than  both,  that 
the  whole  people  waa  to  be  **a  kingdom  of  prieata"  (xix, 
6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  waa  that  it  waa 
to  be  aa  a  prieat  and  a  prophet  to  the  reat  of  mankind. 
They  were  caUed  to  a  univer8al  prieathood  (comp.  Keil, 
ad  Ioc.),  Aa  a  people,  however,  they  needed  a  long  dia- 
cipline  before  they  could  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
drew  back  from  their  high  rocation  (Exod.  xx,  18-21). 
Aa  for  other  reaaona,  ao  alao  for  thia,  that  the  eentral 
truth  required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  for  ita  outward 
exprea8ion,  a  diatinctiye  prieathood  waa  to  be  to  the 
nation  what  the  nation  waa  to  mankind.  The  poaition 
given  to  the  ordinancea  of  the  prieathood  indicated  with 
aafficient  cleameaa  that  it  waa  aubordinate,  not  primar}*, 
a  meana  and  not  an  end.  Not  in  the  finst  proclaraation 
of  the  great  lawa  of  duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx, 
1-17),  nor  in  the  application  of  thoae  lawa  to  the  chief 
oontingenciea  of  the  people*a  life  in  the  wildemesa,  doea 
it  find  a  place.  It  appeara  together  with  the  ark  and 
the  tabemade,  aa  taking  ita  poaition  in  the  education 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  towarda  the  mark 
of  their  high  calling.  Aa  auch  we  have  to  conaider  it. 
II.  Pertonal  Characterittica  oftke  Hebrew  Ptiesłhoodj 
— 1.  CoMecrałion, — ^The  functioua  of  the  Higr-Priest, 
the  poaition  and  hiatory  of  the  Levites  aa  the  con- 
aecrated  tribe,  have  been  fully  diacuaaed  under  thoae 
heada.  It  remaina  to  notice  the  characteriatic  facta 
oonnected  with  **the  prieata^  the  aona  of  Aaron,"  aa 
atanding  between  the  two.  Solemn  aa  waa  the  aubae- 
quent  dedication  of  the  other  deacendanta  of  Levi,  that 
of  the  prieata  involved  a  yet  higher  conaecration.  A 
apecial  word  (^"^i;!  haddsh)  waa  appropriated  to  it. 
Their  old  garmenta  were  laid  ąaide.  Their  bodiea  were 
waahed  with  clean  water  (Exod.  xxix,  4 ;  Lev.  viii,  6) 
and  anointed  with  the  perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a 
preacńbed  formala,  and  to  be  uaed  for  no  lower  purpoae 
(£xod.  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  22-33).  The  aona  of  Aaron,  it 
may  be  notioed,  were  aimply  aprinkled  with  the  precioua 
oil  (Lev.  viii,  30).  Over  Aaron  himaelf  it  waa  poured 
till  it  went  down  to  the  akirta  of  hia  clothing  (Lev.  viii, 
12 ;  Faa.  cxxxiii,  2).  The  new  garmenta  belonging  to 
their  ofBce  were  then  put  on  them  (aee  below).  The 
truth  that  thoae  who  intercede  for  othera  muat  them- 
aelrea  have  been  reconciled  waa  indicated  bv  the  aacri- 
iice  of  a  buUock  aa  a  ain-offering,  on  which  they  aolemn- 
ly  laid  their  banda,  aa  tranaferring  to  it  the  guilt  which 
had  attached  to  them  (Exod.  xxix,  10;  Lev.  viii,  18). 
The  total  aurrender  of  their  liveB  waa  repreaented  by 
the  ram  alain  aa  a  bumt-ofiering,  a  ^  aweet  aavor"  to 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxix,  18;  Lev.  viii,  21).  The  blood 
of  theae  two  waa  aprinkled  on  the  altar,  offered  to  the 
Lord.  Tbe  blood  of  a  third  victim,  the  ram  of  conae- 
cration, waa  uaed  for  another  purpoae.  With  it  Moaea 
aprinkled  the  right  ear,  that  waa  to  be  open  to  the  di- 
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yine  roice ;  the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot,  that  were 
to  be  active  in  dtyine  ministrationa  (Exod.  xxue,  20; 
Lev.  viii)  23, 24).  Laatly.  as  they  were  to  be  the  expo- 
nents,  not  only  of  the  nation^a  sense  of  guilt,  but  of  ita 
praise  and  thanksgiying,  Moees  was  to  ''till  their  hands" 
with  cakea  of  unleavened  bread  and  portions  of  the  sac- 
rilices,  wbich  they  were  to  present  before  the  Lord  as  a 
waye-oflering.  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  the  consecration ;  and  the  Heb. "  to 
fili  the  hand"  is  accordingly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  to 
oonsecrate"  (£xod.  xxix,  9;  2  Chroń,  xiii,  9).  The 
whole  of  this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  repeated  for 
8even  days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the 
Tabemade,  separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecration  perfect  (comp.  on  the  meauing  of 
all  thesc  acts,  Bahr,  Symbolik j  vol.  ii,  eh.  v,  §  2).  Moses 
himself,  as  the  representati^e  of  the  Unseen  King,  is  the 
consecrator,  the  sacrificer  throughout  these  ceremonies; 
aa  the  channel  tbrough  which  the  others  receive  their 
oiBce,  he  has  for  the  time  a  higher  priestbood  than  that 
of  Aaron  (Selden,  De  Synedr,  i,  16 ;  Ugolino,  xił,  3).  In 
aooordance  with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the 
history  of  larael,  he,  the  niler,  solemnly  diyesta  himself 
of  the  priestly  ofBce  and  transfers  it  to  anotber.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  priest  was  merged  in  his  work 
as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  language  of  a  later 
period  is  the  word  hohen  applied  to  him  (Psa.  xcix,  6). 
The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not  need 
renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance  transniitted 
from  fatber  to  son  through  all  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed.  We  do  not  read  of  its  being  renewed  in  the  case 
of  any  individaal  priest  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Only 
w  hen  the  linę  of  succession  was  broken,  and  the  impiety 
of  Jeroboam  intruded  the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the 
sacred  office,  do  we  find  the  reappearanoe  of  a  like  form 
(2  Chroń,  xiii,  9)  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  pre- 
rious  history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  thewor- 
ship  which  he  introduoed  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  only,  the  ceremoniał  was,  to  some  extent,  £gyptian 
in  its  origin.  In  after-times  the  bigh-priesŁ  took  an 
oath  (Heb.  vii,  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  established  custums  (Mishna,  Yoma, 

i,  6). 

2.  Z)reM.->The  "  sons  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated  were 
to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special  apparel — 
at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the  common  dress 
of  the  people.  The  materiał  of  the  sacred  garments  was 
to  be  linen,  and  not  wool  (Ezek.  xliv,  17;  Ijev.  xxi, 
1-10) ;  but  Ewald  {AUerihUmer,  p. 317),  Josephus  {Ant, 
iv,  8),  and  the  rabbins  {Mau,  KUaim,  p.  9)  maintain  that 
the  holy  garments  were  madę  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
linen,  called  Y3:p9d  {shaaźnez) ;  and  a  typical  meaning 
is  found  in  this  by  Braun  (I >«/.  Sac,  Uebr,  §  30),  as 
if  it  was  to  Mgnify  the  iroperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priestbood;  while  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  which  restricts  the 
materiał  to  linen,  was  considered  significant  of  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  New  Test.  See  Heterooeneous.  The 
prohibition  in  Lev.  xix,  19 ;  Deut.  xxii,  1 1  against  the 
people  generally  wearing  any  garments'  of  such  *'  min- 
gled"  materiał  was  hcnce  explained  by  Josephus  that 
they  might  not  assume  what  was  characteristic  of  the 
priests  (A  nU  iv,  11).  But  the  morę  satisfactory  and  nat- 
ural  view  is  that  the  pricsta  only  wore  lihen,  and  that 
1  the  Israelłtes  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  mixt- 
ure  to  teach  thcm  that  even  in  garments  they  should 
avoid  all  needless  artlficiality,  and  to  respect  the  crea- 
tion  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of  the  materiaL  See 
Linen.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Koman  poeta  speak 
of  the  Egyprian  priests  as  the  liniperi,  the  wearers  of 
linen  (Juvenal,  Sat.  6 ;  Ovid,  Affł.  i).  The  reason  for 
fixing  on  this  materiał  is  given  in  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  but 
the  feeling  that  thcre  was  sometbing  unclean  in  clothes 
roade  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal  was  common 
to  other  nations.  Egypt  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Arab  priests  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  wore  linen 
only  (Ewald,  A  Uerłhiim.  p.  289).    As  there  were  some 


garments  common  both  to  the  priests  and  the  big^ 
priest,  we  shall  begin  with  thoae  of  the  fonner,  takk| 
them  in  the  order  in  wbich  they  would  be  pot  se. 
See  Appareu 

(1.)  The  first  was  *ia  ''05313,  '<  linen  brcecbea,"« 
draicers  (Exod.  xxviii,  42 ;  Sept.  irfpuTKtkfi  Xiva ;  Tec 
feminalia  lined),  These  extended  from  the  loins  to  tJa 
thighs,  and  were  "  to  covcr  their  nakedness.**  Tbe  re» 
cundia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other  pb.^ 
(Exod.  XX,  26;  xxviii,  42)  was  probably  a  prctes 
against  some  of  the  foider  forms  of  nature-wocsbip,  e 
e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimonides,  Mortk  M^ 
chim,  iii,  45 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  885),  and  poasibly,  t^s^x  is 
some  Egyptian  rites  (Herod,  ii,  GO).  Accordiog  :■> 
Josephus,  whose  testimony,  however,  of  course  relat?* 
only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached  only  to  the  midJe 
of  the  thigh,  where  they  were  tied  fast  (^Ani.  iii,  7,  l- 
Such  drawers  were  wom  univcrsałly  in  Egrpt.  In  tbe 
sculptures  and  paintihgs  of  that  country  the  figuresuf 
workmen  and  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  słhirt 
kilt  or  apron,  sometiroes  simply  bound  about  the  loim 
and  lapping  over  in  front ;  other  figures  hare  sbort  k»« 
drawers;  while  a  tbird  variety  of  this  article,  fittic^ 
closely  and  extending  to  the  knees,  appears  in  the  fig- 
ures of  some  idols,  as  in  the  cut.  This  lasŁ  sort  of  draw- 
ers seems  to  have  been  pecułiar  in  Egypt  to  the  p.^ 
and  to  the  priests,  whose  attire  was  ofltcn  adapted  u> 
that  of  the  idols  on  which  they  attcnded.  The  prieSs, 
in  common  with  other  persons  of  the  upper  classea.  won 
the  drawers  under  other  robes.  No  mention  occurs  cf 
the  use  of  drawers  by  any  other  class  of  persons  in  Israd 
except  the  priests,  on  whom  it  was  enjoined  for  tbes«b 
of  decency.    See  Brekciucs. 


Fig.  1.  AncłeuŁ  Egyptłau  Untwers  nnd  Girdle. 

(2.)  Over  the  drawers  was  wom.the  *^ooat  of  &* 
linen"  (^^  rstlS,  kełhóneth  thah,  tumca  hif9i^y 
Exod.  xxxix,  27),  a  dose-fitting  »hirt  or  cassock,  so<^ 
as  was  worn  by  men  in  generał  (Gen.  xxxvłi.  3X  i^ 
by  women  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18;  Cant,  v,  8),  next  to  tbe 
skin.  It  was  wbite,  but  with  a  diaołond  or  cbess-bM^ 
pattem  on  it  (Blihr,  8ymh,  voL  ii,  ćh.  iii,  §  2).  T*""* 
came  nearly  to  the  feet  {iroSłjpfic  x't^**»'i  Josephus,  .^''^« 
iii,  7, 1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  ganinent^^hape  (n<^ 
cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like  the  ^(rwy  afj^ 
0OC  of  John  xix,  23,  in  wbich  some  interpreters  bflvc 
even  seen  a  token  of  tbe  priestbood  of  him  who  woit'^ 
(Ewald,  Gesch,  v,  177;  Ugolino,  xiii,  218).  Hene  al* 
modem  Piastem  customs  present  an  analogy  in  t^ 
woven,  seamless  ikram  woni  by  the  Mecca  pilgn"" 
(Ewald,  A  IłenhUm,  p.  289).  Josephus  further  states  tM 
it  sat  close  to  the  body,  and  had  sleeres,  which  vtR 
tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and  was  girded  to  the  brtf^  * 
little  above  the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  nano* 
aperture  about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  ctfif^ 
strings  hanging  down  from  the  edge  orer  the  breast  tj^ 
back,  and  was  fastened  aborc  cach  shoulder  (Anf.  '^ 
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7,  2).  But  tbiB  gar- 
meDt,  in  tbe  case  of 
tbe  priesta  and  bigh- 
priesŁ,  was  to  be  bruid- 
ered  (£xod.  xxviii,  4) , 

raon   nsńs,  "a 

broidered  coat,"  by 
wbich  Gewnius  un- 
dentandfl  a  coat  of 
dotb  workediu  cbeck- 
en  or  cella.  Braun 
oompares  it  to  tbe  re- 
ticulum  in  tbe  atom- 
ach of  ruminant  ani- 
mals  (/>e  Yesiiiu,  i, 
17).    The  Sept  give» 

which  seema  to  refer 
to  tbe  tassels  or 

Fig.  2.  Ancient  Egyptian  Tanie,  "trings;    Vulg.  Hnea 

HrictOf  wbich  aeems 
to  refer  to  its  cloae  fitting. 

(3.)  Tbe  wbole  tunic  was  gatbered  at  tbe  waiat  by 
the  "girdle"  (03ax,  abnety  Exod.  xxviii,  40;  Sept, 
Zwtni ;  Vulg.  haUeu»;  corop.  Ezek.  xliv,  17-19).  Tbia 
was  also  wom  by  roagiatratea  (laa.  xxii,  21).  Tbe  gir- 
dle  for  tbe  prieata  was  to  be  madę  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue  and  purple  and  acarlet  of  needlework  (xxxix, 
29).  Joaephus  deacribea  it  aa  often  going  round,  four 
fingera  broad,  but  ao  looaely  woven  tbat  it  might  be 
taken  for  tbe  akin  of  a  aerpent ;  and  tbat  it  waa  ein- 
broidered  with  flowera  of  acarlet  and  purple  and  blue, 
but  tbat  tbe  warp  was  notbing  but  linen.  The  begin- 
ning  of  its  circumrolution  was  at  the  breast,  and  wben 
it  had  gone  often  round  it  waa  there  tied,  and  hung 
loosely  down  to  the  anklea  while  tbe  prieat  waa  not  en- 
gaged  in  any  laborioua  aenricc,  for  in  tbat  poaition  it 
appeared  in  the  moat  agreeable  manner  to  tbe  apeo- 
tators ;  bot  wben  be  waa  obliged  to  aaaist  at  the  olfer- 

ing  of  aacriticea  and  to 
do  tbe  appointed  aervice, 
in  order  tbat  be  might 
not  be  bindered  in  hia 
opcrationa  by  ita  raotion, 
be  threw  it  to  the  left 
band  and  borę  it  on  hia 
right  ahoulder  (^  nt,  iii, 
7,  2).  The  modę  of  ite 
hanging  down  ia  illua- 
trated  in  Fig,  4,  where 
the  girdle  ia  alao  richly 
embroidercd,  whUe  the 
imbricated  appearance 
of  the  girdle  (nię?C 
D]^"))  may  be  aeen  very 
plainly  in  Fig.  1.  Tbe 
next  cut  (Fig.  8),  of 
a  priestly  acribe  of  an- 
cient  £g3'pt,  olTera  an 

Fig.  8.  Ancient  Bf^TpiUn  Tonie  jnteresting  apecimen  of 
and  Girdle.  both  tunic  and  girdle. 

See  GiRDLK. 

(4.)  Upon  tbeir  head  they  were  to  wear  a  turban 
(^72213,  migbeah;  £xo(L  xxviii,  40;  Sept.  KiSapic; 
Vulg.  fiara  ;  A.  V. "  cap"  or  "  bonnet,*'  wbich  two  worda  are 
there  synonymoua)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-ahaped  flower, 
alao  of  iine  linen  (xxxix,  28).  In  the  time  of  Joaephus 
it  waa  circnlar,  covering  about  half  the  head,  aoroetbing 
like  a  crown,  madę  of  thick  linen  awathea  doubled  round 
many  timea  and  aewed  togetber,  aurrounded  by  a  linen 
Gover  to  bidę  tbe  aeama  of  the  awathea,  and  aat  ao  cloae 
tbat  it  would  not  fali  off  wben  tbe  body  was  bent  down 
{Ani,  iu,  7,  8)., 

Tbeae  garments  they  might  wear  at  any  time  in  the 
Tempie,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  but  they  were  not  to 


aleep  in  them  (Joeepbua,  War,  v,  5, 7).  Wben  they  be- 
came  aoiled  they  were  not  waabed  or  uaed  again,  but 
tom  up  to  make  wieka  for  tbe  lampa  in  the  Tabernacle 
(Selden,  De  Synedr,  xiii,  11).  In  Ezek.  xlii,  14;  xliv, 
17-19,  there  are  directiona  tbat  the  prieata  ahould  take 
ofF  their  garmenta  wben  they  had  miniatered,  and  lay 
tbem  up  in  tbe  holy  chambera,  and  put  on  other  gar- 
menta; but  theae  directiona  occur  in  a  vi8ionaiy  reprc- 
aentation  of  a  tempie,  which  all  agree  baa  never  been 
realized,  the  particulara  of  which,  though  aometimea  de- 
rived  from  known  cuatoma,  3'et  at  other  timea  differ 
from  them  wideł y.  The  garmenta  of  the  inferior  prieata 
appcar  to  have  been  kept  iu  the  aacred  treaaury  (Ezra 
ii,  69;  Keh.  vii,  70).  They  had  beaidea  tbem  other 
**clo^ea  of  Bervice,"  which  were  probably  umpler,  but 
are  nob>^e8cribed  (Exod.  xxxi,  10;  Ezra  xlii,  14).  In 
all  their  ab(aof  miniatration  they  were  to  be  barefooted. 
Thia  ia  inferNd  (a)  from  tbe  abaence  of  any  direction  as 
to  a  covering  iW  tbe  feet ;  (b)  from  tbe  later  custom ; 
(c)  from  the  uniyeraal  feeling  of  the  Eaat.  Shoea  were 
wom  aa  a  protection  againat  delllement.  In  a  aanctuary 
there  was  uuthing  tbat  could  defile.  Tben,  aa  now,  tbia 
waa  the  atrongeat  recognition  of  the  aanctity  of  a  holy 
place  wbich  tbe  Oriental  miud  could  think  of  (Exod.  iii, 
5 ;  Joah.  v,  15),  and  tbroughout  the  wbole  exiatence  of 
the  Tempie  8ervicc,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them  the 
acora  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Sat.  vi,  159),  and  aerioua- 
ly  affected  tbe  health  of  tbe  prieata  (Ugoltno,  viii,  976 ; 
xiii,  405),  it  waa  acrupuloualy  adhered  to. 

The  dreaa  of  tbe  high-priett  waa  preciaely  the  aame 
with  tbat  of  the  oommon  prieata  in  all  the  foregoing 
particulara;  in  addition  to  which  be  had  (1)  a  7*06^, 
P*^?^,  meil  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  iroSTjprif  funica).  Tbia 
waa  not  a  mantle,  but  a  aeoond  and  larger  coat  without 
aleevea;  a  kind  of  aurtoot  wom  by  the  laity,  eapecially 
peraona  ofdiatinction  (Job  i, 20;  ii,  12, by  kingą;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27 ;  xviłi,  4 ;  xxiv,  5-12).  Tbls  garment,  wben  in- 
tended  for  the  bigh-prieat,  and  tben  called  "  the  robę  of 
the  ephod,"  waa  to  be  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven  work, 
all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture  fur  the  neck  in  the  middle 
of  the  opper  pmt,  baving  ita  rim  atrengthened  and 
adomed  with  a  border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe, 
compoaed  of  taaaela,  madę  of  blue,  purple,  and  acarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranatea;  and  between  every  two  pom- 
egranatea  there  waa  a  amall  goldeu  beli,  ao  tbat  there 
waa  a  beli  and  a  pomegranate  alteroately  all  round 
(Exod.  xxviłi,  81-85).  The  uae  of  theae  bells  may  bave 
partly  been  tbat  by  the  bigh-prieat  abaking  hia  gar- 
ment at  the  time  of  hia  offering  incense  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  etc,  the  people  without  might  be  ap- 
priaed  of  it^  and  unitę  their  prayera  with  it  (comp. 
Ecclua.  xlv,  9;  Lukę  i,  10;  Acta  x,  4;  Rev.  viii,  8,  4). 
Joaephua  deacribea  thia  robę  of  the  ephod  aa  reaching 
to  the  feet^  and  consiating  of  a  aingle  piece  of  atnff 
parted  whcre  tbe  banda  came  out  (John  xix,  23). 
He  alao  atatea  tbat  it  waa  tied  round  with  a  girdle  em- 
broidered  with  the  aame  colora  aa  the  former,  with  a 
mixture  of  gold  iuterwoven  {A  nt.  iii,  7, 4).  It  is  highly 
probable  tbat  thia  garment  waa  alao  derived  from  Egyp- 
tian  uaage.  There  are  inatancea  at  Tbebea  of  prieata 
wearing  over  the  great -coat  a  looae  aleeveleaa  n>be, 
which  exposcs  the  aleevea  of  the  inner  tunic.  The  fringe 
of  bella  and  pomegranatea  aeema  to  have  been  the  prieat- 
ly  aubetitute  for  the  fringe  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
which  all  the  laraelitea  were  commanded  to  wear. 
Many  tracea  of  thia  fringe  occur  in  tbe  Egyptian  re- 
maina.  The  uae  aaaigned  to  it,  "  tbat  looking  on  tbia 
fringe  they  ahould  remember  the  Lord'a  command- 
menta,"  aeema  beat  explicable  by  tbe  auppoeition  tbat 
tbe  £g}'ptiana  had  connected  aome  auperatitioua  ideaa 
with  it  (Numb.  xv,87-40).  (2.)  The  ephod,  *l^BX,  iirta^ic, 
iuperhumerak  (Exod.  xxviłi,  4).  Thia  waa  a  short  cloak 
covering  the  abonldera  and  breast.  It  ia  aaid  to  havo 
been  wom  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  miniatering  before 
tbe  Lord  (I  Sam.  ii,  18);  by  David  while  engaged  in 
rcligioua  8ervice  (2  Sam.  vi,  14) ;  and  by  inferior  prieata 


(18. 

tinguinhed  m  >  linea  cphod^  tuiA  wtu  noi:  a  UcTed  buc 
■D  bonorar}'  veglnient,  u  Łhe  S«pt.  undentanita  iC  in  2 
Sam.  Ti,  U,  iTToK^y  KiAXiiv.  The  cphod  of  ihe  high- 
ptitat  wu  to  be  madc  of  gold,  oTblue,  of  purple,  of  Kar- 
let,  and  flae  twined  Uaea,  with  canning  vrork,  3Cn. 
Though  it  pnibably  coiuuUd  of  one  piece,  woven 
thruugboul,  it  bad  a  back  part  and  a  front  part,  united 
bj  ahoulder-pieces.  Ii  had  alaa  ■  girdle ;  or,  ratber, 
łtnpgs  went  out  fioni  each  ńde  uid  tied  it  to  Ihe  body. 
Od  tbe  top  of  each  shouUer  waa  (c  be  an  ODyx  atone, 
a«t  ID  aockeu of  Kold, each  haiing  engraveD  uponit  ux 
ot  the  niriKS  of  the  children  of  lerael,  according  tn  tbe 
piecedenee  of  birth,  to  memorialiie  the  Lord  uf  the 
pniniiaes  mide  to  them  (Exad.  xxviii,  6-12,  29).  Jo- 
aephua  givea  aleeyea  to  ttie  ephod  (_Anl.  iii,  7,  &).    It 

worn  by  che  Eeyptian  high-priesu  in  tbeir  most  aacred 
dutiea,  aa  in  Fig.  i,  where  the  ephod  appean  no  leaB 
plainly.  In  othec  figures  of  Egyptian  prieati,  the 
Bhoul<ler-pi«ces  wers  eąually  apparenL  They  are  eren 
'  perceptible  in  Fig.  I.  The  EgypCian  ephod  in,  how- 
erer,  higbly  eharged  with  lU  aorta  of  idoiatroua  Hgurea 
and  emblema,  and  even  with  acepea  ot  human  aacriflcea. 
The  Sept.  rendering  of  3CT1,  "  cunning  work,"  ia  tpyov 
i^irriy  viua\Tov,  a  woven-viork  of  the  embroid- 
erer,  a  vord  which  eapecially  denotes  ■  nuuiufacturer 
of  tiaauea  adomed  with  Ggiirea  of  animals  (Strabo,  xvii, 
p.  674,  ^b.).  In  the  earlier  liUirgical  coatume,  Ihe 
ephod  ia  menCioned  aa  belonging  to  Ibe  high-piieat  only 
(Exod.  xxviii,  6-12;  xxxix,  2-5).  At  a  laler  perioil  it 
ia  uaed  appaiently  by  all  the  prieata  (1  Sam.  xxiij  18), 
and  even  by  otben,  nut  oftbe  trihe  ofLerl,  enga^d  in 
TeligiDmeeiemonial(2Sani.vi,H).  See  Ephou.  Then 
camD  (S)  Che  bitailplate,  ')Sn,  tliSiim  (Sept.  iripiirrii- 
3(0V ;  Yulg.  rurimtalt) ;  ■  gorgeC  len  inchea  ■qnare. 
niadeof  the  aameaon  afeloChaa  the  ephod,  and  doubled 
ao  aa  to  forni  a  kiiul  of  poiioh  or  bag  (Rxod.  xxix,  9), 
in  which  were  to  be  piit  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  are  aiao  menlioned  u  if  already  known  (xxviii, 
80).  The  extemal  partof  Ihis  goi^t  waa  set  with  four 
rowa  of  predona  aconea — the  Arst  row  a  aarriiua,  a  topaz, 
and  a  carbuuele;  Ihe  aecond,  an  emerald,  a  sappliire, 
and  a  diamnnd;  the  thinl,  a  tigure,  an  agile,  and  an 
amethyac ;  and  the  fourth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  Jaa- 
per— aet  in  a  golden  aockeL  Upon  each  nfthene  Stones 
was  lo  be  engrnren  the  name  of  one  of  the  sona  of  Ja- 
cob.  In  the  ephod,  in  which  łhere  was  a  space  left 
openaufficientlylargefortheadmissinn  of  Ihis  pecloral, 
were  fiiur  rtnga  of  gold,  to  which  fournthers  at  Ihe  (bur 
eomers  of  the  breastplate  corresponded ;  the  twa  lower 
ringa  nf  the  lacter  heing  fi^nl  ineide.  It  waa  coniined 
lo  Ihe  ephod  by  meana  of  dark-blue  ribbons,  which 
pasied  Ihrough  thaee  ringa ;  and  it  was  slso  su^iended 
fiom  the  onyxiIouea  on  Ibe  ihonlder  hy  chaioa  of  gold. 


OT,  ralher,  coid*  of  Iwisled  gold  Ibreadi,  wbich  war 
faatened  at  one  end  tu  two  olber  targtr  ringa  fiied  ii 
the  upper  comen  uf  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  otbe  od 
going  round  the  onyx  stonea  on  the  ahouMen,  and  re- 
tu ming  and  bciiig  flxedin  the  larger  ring.  Tbebrt*«- 
plale  was  funliei  kepC  in  iu  pUce  by  a^irdle,  madę  ii 
Che  aame  alulF,  which  Josephua  says  wal  sewKl  lo  tbt 
bteasipUCe,  and  which,  when  it  had  gone  oncc  n-oni 
was  lied  again  apon  the  Kam  and  hung  down.  Un? 
ia  anoiher  adapcalinn  and  conectiau  of  ihe  coetume  <* 
the  bighei  Ejfi^ptiaii  priests,  who  wore  a  largr,  splemlid 
ornament  iipon  [be  broasl,  often  a  winged  scarahni. 
the  emiilem  ofthe  aun,  as  in  the  cut,  Kig.  6,irbidi*i- 
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hibils  the  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  lo  tbe 
girdle.  (4.)  Ths  remaining  portion  of  dnas  peealiar  la 
Ihe  high-priest  was  the  imlre,  VZiXV,  niuwkd  (SepL 
tila/MC ;  Yutg.  eidaru,  Exod.  xiviii,  1).  The  BiUe 
■aya  nathing  ofthe  diflbrence  belween  this  and  ihe  tur- 
ban of  Ihe  cornmon  priesls.  U  ia,  however,  called  by  i 
dilferenc  name.  Ii  waa  co  be  of  flne  linen  (rer.  iii- 
Josephus  saya  it  was  Ihe  same  in  constnielim  and  fig- 
urę wilh  Ihat  of  the  cnmmon  prieal,  but  that  abore  ii 
there  was  anolher,  wilh  swathes  of  blup,  embriiideRd: 
and  rotittd  it  waa  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  tlinr 
rowa,  one  above  another,  ont  of  which  me  a  cap  i' 
g<.Id,  which  reiemhled  the  cb1;'x  of  the  herb  calied  by 
Greek  bocanista  hj-OKyamua  Ile  enda  a  OKal  lilonl 
deicripCion  by  compiring  Che  ahape  of  iC  to  a  TW 
(AtU.  iii,  7,  6).  Upon  comparing  his  ac<»unl  ol  ibe 
bnnnet  of  che  prieats  wilh  the  mim  of  Ihe  hipti-ptitil, 
it  would  appear  thal  the  liCIer  was  conicaL  'Yitr  efi. 
Fig.  C,  presenta  the  principal  forma  of  the  mima  "»" 
by  Ihe  ancient  priesls  of  Egj-pt,  and  affbrds  >  KibtUi- 
tial  resenihlanctof  thiCprescrihedtolho  Jewj,dirł«f^ 
of  idotatrous  symbole,  but  which  were  diiplaCMl  lo  D*k< 


■way  for  ■  simple  plite  of  gold,  beiring  tbe  iiucriplimi, 
"Uolinesa  to  JehoT.h."  This  pUta  (ys,  frita;  Sept 
iriTaXov  ;  Vulg.  lamina)  exleaitń  fram  one  ttr  to  Che 
□ther,  being  bound  to  tho  forehełd  by  atrings  lied  bi- 
hind,  and  fiirthet  secured  in  iu  poiilion  by  a  bliie  rib- 
bon  «ttached  to  the  mUre  (Esod.  xxviii, 86-39 ;  xitiLx, 
30i  Lev.  Tiii,  9),  Josephua  UV9  this  plate  wBi  pre- 
»erved  to  his  own  d«y  {Aal.  viii,  3,  8 ;  set  KeUiid,  De 
Spol.  Trmpli,  p.  132),  Such  was  ibe  dreM  of  the  high- 
prieet:  gee  a  deuriptkin  of  iU  magaiAceoCC  in  cutre- 
Bpoiiding  terma  io  Ecclua.  1,  &.16. 


71k.  S.  Anclent  Enypitu  rriastljr  Ultra, 


JoKphiu  bid  an  idea  af  Ihe  aynibollcal  import  a(  tlie 
•FTenl  pana  of  the  paiitiHcal  diesa.  Ile  laya  tbat  be- 
ing madę  of  lineti  aignified  the  eanh ;  Ihe  blue  denotcd 
the  sky,  being  like  lighlning  in  its  pomegrinalea,  and 
in  the  iioise  of  it>  bella  rCMnibling  thuodei.  The  ephod 
Bhowed  that  tiod  had  madę  the  univerM  of  rour  ele- 
mcoU,  tbe  gold  relaling  to  tbe  aplepdat  by  which  all 
thinga  an  enligbtenMl.  The  breaatplau  iu  the  middle 
of  the  ephod  reumbted  tbe  eartb,  which  haa  the  middle 
place  of  the  voTbL  The  gicdle  signiHed  tbe  aea,  which 
goei  lound  the  warld.  The  urdonysei  declare  the  sun 
and  Ruwn.  The  twrlve  Btonea  aia  tba  tnelre  monlha 
01  aignt  of  tbe  zodiac    The  mitrę  i*  hearen,  beeauae 

iHo  eipUnationt  of  some  thingn,  "  la  for  the  tientiles, 
uiil  another  fur  the  Jewa.  Thua  iii  tliia  aection  be  tflla 
his  Gentile  readen  tbit  the  aeren  lamp  upon  the  gold- 
en  candleiticka  referred  to  tbe  nveu  pUneta;  but  to  tbe 
JcKs  be  representa  them  as  an  emblem  of  the  Hvrn 
iliva  of  the  veek  (irar,vii,  5,  &i  Wbiatou'a  notę*  ad 
iw.).  It  wia  Qot  alwaya  wom  by  tbe  higb-prieaL  It 
WIS  cKchanged  for  one  wholly  of  liiien,  and  therefore 
whiie.  thaush  of  limilac  coDStruction,  when  on  tbe  diy 
e  holy  of  bolies  (Les. 


•a); 


neilber 


I  appropriite  dreas,  ex«pt  when  officiatiu 
■  li  was  fo[  this  reason,  accooling  to  some,  that  Paal,  wl 
had  beea  tong  BbeentfTom  Jemaalem,  did  not  kiiowth 
Aninita  wia  Ihe  hich-prieat  (Acta  ]cxiii,  5).     Bilht 
(SfioMiŁ,  val.  ii,  eh.  iii,  g  1,  2)  tiiids  a  mystic  meaning 
111  Ihe  luiinber,  materiał,  color,  and  ahape  of  the  prieaUy 
^etlJuenta,  diaciuses  each  point  elaboralely,  and  dwells 
in  §  3  on  the  diffrraiai  between  them  and  tbose  of  the 
Egiptian  pńesiboad.    According  to  Fiirbairn  [Typol. 
'/  Seripi,),  the  gatmenla  repreeent  the  olfice,  and  tbe 
pennn  wbo  nas  ufficially  inve3l«l  was  to  h>ve  them 
•prinkled  with  a  iiii\ture  of  oil  and  ucriBcJal  blood 
(Kum,  O/ifircallai,  p.  292).     TheM  garmenls,  v 
*«i«  fint  wom  Bt  tbe  conaecralion,  and  wbioh  wen  . 
•ftTed  in  the  Tempie  when  not  actually  teąuired,  were 
■jot  aUeiied  except  to  auch  aa  were  legally  conMcri ' 
™^"iee,  thongh  they  belonged  tn  tbe  house  of  Aai 
Tlwse  gamnentt  were  "  holy  garmente"  (F.xod,  xxi 
'h  nuda  '-  for  glory  and  fur  beauty ;"  but  Ihey  were 
"i'y  for  a  gloriom  ornament,  for  the  whole  of  the  vi 
■Ofila  borę  a  aymbolical  meaning,  and  the  inacription 
™  tha  golden  pUte  wbicb  adomed  the  brow  of  the 
''"■^-"~ ■  ■        ■  "  might  be  properly 


'''Sh-prieM,  "UoliDen  to  Jchorah," 


3  PRIEST 

applied  to  sil  the  holy  giimenti.  The  foui  piecee  of 
tbe  prieatly  attire  were  each  and  all  of  them  leąuiied, 
nonę  was  to  fail;  not  wu  it  pennilted  to  wsar  mote 
than  was  preseńbed ;  and  thewaniiiig"lh«thedieDOt" 
(ver.  Sb,  iS)  seema  to  bear  upon  an  exact  fulfUmeot  of 
Ihe  divine  eommand  in  this,  no  less  tban  in  other  Ibings.  ' 
Tbe  sbining  wbite  of  Ihe  lineii  girments  typified  tbat  ' 
the  een'anls  of  him  who  coven  himwlf  with  light  aa 
witfa  a  garmenC  (Hto.  cir,  i;  Dan.  ii,  22;  vii,  9),  ind 
who  dwelleth  "in  light  which  nu  mail  can  approaeh 
unio"  (I  Tim.  ti,  16),  are  cluthed  typically  in  light 
(Eiod.  Kiiir,  29) ;  ao  tbat  the  roiniaters  ahould  minister 
in  the  eartbiy  aanctuary  in  the  same  liveiy  as  bb  min- 
isten  wear  in  tbe  beavenlv  aancluary  (Dan.  xii,  6; 
FmU.  jc  2,  7;  Matt.  xvii,  2;  xxvi\\,  8;  Acta  x,  80). 
Bat  lighl  (canaeqiienlly  wAi/r,  as  the  rooat  perfeet  rrJItC' 
Ima  ot  light)  is  unlfersally  the  type  of  salvBtioa  (Job 
xviii,  fi,  etc ;  Pn.  xxrii,  I ;  Isa.  lix,  9),  of  righteona- 
ne«  (1'aa.  xxxvii,  6;  Ha),  iv,  2),  of  purity  and  bolineM 
(1  John  i,  G,  ') ;  Juet  as  dorkneas,  black,  is  the  type  of 
wickedness,  uncleanneas,  eto.  (Isa.  v,  20;  Lam.  iv,  7,  8; 
John  iii,  19;  Rom.  iii,  12j  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  It  ii  not 
without  meaning  tbat  tbe  prieaU,  like  tbe  angels,  Ktt 
■pecially  called  the  holy  ones. 

8.  fifjłoŁitioBł.— Tbe  idea  of  a  conaecrated  life,  whieh 
was  tbus  asserled  at  Ihe  outset,  was  carried  through  a 
mukitude  of  detaiU  Each  probably  had  a  aymbaUo 
meaning  of  its  own,  Collectively  they  formed  an  edu* 
cation  by  which  the  powei  uf  disllnguisbing  between 
things  holy  md  pmfane,  between  the  clean  aiid  the  un- 
cleao,  and  eo  ultimstely  between  moisl  good  and  evil, 
was  awakened  and  developed  (Eiek.  xliv,  28).  Before 
lhev  entered  the  ubemacle  the  priesis  were  to  waih 
theii  hands  and  Iheir  feet  (Exod.  xxx,  17-21 ;  xL  30- 
82),  During  tha  Ume  of  their  minisiraijon  they  were  W 
drink  no  wiiie  or  airong  diink  (Lev.  X,  9;  Eiek.  xlir, 
21).  Their  function  was  to  be  morę  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  fiicndship  or  of  bLood,  and,  eicept  in  the  case  of 
the  neiiest  relattonshipa  (aix  degrees  are  apccifled,  Ler. 
Iii,  l-G ;  Ezek.  xliv,  26),  they  weie  to  make  no  moum- 
ing  for  tbe  rtead,  The  higb-priest,  as  carryiiig  Ihe  eon- 
■ecrated  life  to  its  bighest  point,  was  to  be  Bbove  the 
diaturbing  power  of  human  sonów  even  in  these  io-^ 
stances.  Public  cslamitiea  seem  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ceplion,  for  Joecim  the  bigh-priesC,  and  tbe  priests,  in 

on  their  mitrcs  (Judith  It,  H,  15;  comp.  Joel  i,  13). 
Cuatoms  which  appear  Co  have  been  common  in  otfaet 
prieslbooda  wero  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them.  They  were  not  to  abave  their  besds.  They 
were  to  go  through  theii  miniatrations  wllb  the  scrmity 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  Che  orgisBtic  wihlneM 
which  led  the  priests  of  Basi,  in  their  despair,  to  make 
cuttinga  in  their  Sesh  (Lev.  xix,  28;  1  Kiiif;!  xviii,  28), 
and  oarried  tbose  of  whom  Alya  was  a  type  to  a  morę 
terrible  mutilation  (Deut.  iiiit,  1),  Tbe  same  tbonght 
found  eipreraioii  in  two  other  focms  affecting  the  priests 
of  IsraeL  The  prieat  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  repie- 
sentalive  of  olhei  men,  wia  to  be  pbyaically  aa  well  as 
litorgically  perfeet.  The  idea  of  the  pcrfect  body,  ai 
symbolising  Ihe  holy  soul,  was,  as  might  ba  eipccled, 
wide-apread  among  the  religions  of  beatbenism.  "  Sa- 
cerdoa  non  integii  corporia  q(iasi  mali  ominis  rea  vicaiida 
esl"  (Seneca,  Cantroe.  iv,  2),  As  the  victira  waa  to  ba 
wilhont  blemiah,  to  also  was  the  stcriiicei  (comp.  BUiT, 
SynJtol  voL  ii,  eh.  ii,  g  3).  The  law  apecitled  in  broad 
outlines  tbe  eicluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi,  1T-2L),  and 
Ihese  were  such  aa  impaired  tho  purity,  or  at  leist  tha 
dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  Tbe  morbid  casuislry  of 
Ihe  later  rabbins.drew  up  a  liat  of  not  len  than  144 
faulu  or  inflrmities  which  involved  peimanent,  and  of 
lwent}'-twD  which  involved  lemporary  dcpiivalion  from 
the  priestly  oflice  (Carpzov.  App.  Cril.  p.  92, 93 ;  Ugo- 
lino,  lii,  54;  liii,  903);  and  the  uriginal  symbulism  of 
the  principle  (Philo,  JM  Vid.  >nd  J)t  MoHatcL  ii,  5) 
waaloat  in  the  pmrient  minutcness  which,  herc  asclse- 
whcre,  ofteo  makes  the  sludy  of  rabbinic  literaturę  a 
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somewhat  repalsire  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  bas 
sometimes  seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules  of  Ju- 
daiam,  it  was  yet  careful  to  reject  the  Jewisb  principles, 
and  to  rest  i  ta  regulations  simply  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  {Constl.  AposU  77,  78).  The  marriages  of 
the  sona  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  manner,  hedged  round 
with  special  rulea.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  for 
what  has  sometimes  been  a88ert«d,  that  either  the  htgh- 
priest  (Philo,  De  Monarch,  ii,  11;  ii,  229,  ed.  Mang.; 
Ewald,  A  Uerth,  p.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugo- 
lino,  xii,  52)  were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women 
of  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instancea 
to  the  coutrary.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  ia  cer> 
tain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  unchaste 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  dirorced,  or  the  widów  of 
any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi,  7, 14 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22).  The 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of  an  alien  race  was 
aasumed,  though  not  enacted  in  the  law ;  and  hence  tlie 
reforming  zeal  of  a  later  time  compelled  all  who  had 
oontracted  such  marriages  to  put  away  their  strange 
wive8  (Ezra  x,  18),  and  oounted  the  offspring  of  a  priest 
and  a  woman  taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  iii,  10;  xi,  4;  c.  A  pion,  i,  7),  even  though 
the  priest  himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function 
(Cgolino,  xii,  924).  The  high-priest  was  to  carry  the 
same  idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to  roarry  nonę 
but  a  virgin  in  the  first  fresbness  of  her  youth  (Lev. 
xxi,  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the  nar- 
IOW  limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half  (Carpzor. 
App.  Crik  p.  88).  It  foUowed,  as  a  matter  of  necessi* 
ty,  from  tbese  regulations  that  the  legitimacy  of  ererj' 
priest  depended  on  his  genealogy.  A  single  roissing  or 
faulty  link  would  vitiate.the  whole  succession.  To 
those  genealogies,  accordingly,  extending  back  nn- 
broken  for  2000  years,  the  priests  could  point,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tempie  (Josephus,  c, 
Apion.  i,  7).  In  later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might 
live — Eg>*pt^  Babylon,  Greece — he  was  to  send  the  reg- 
ister of  all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem  (ibid,). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  disputed 
case  (Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neh.  vii,  64).  In  them  was  registered 
the  name  of  everv  mother  as  well  as  of  ever\^  father 
(ibid,;  comp.  also  the  story  already  referred  to  in  Sui- 
das,  8.  V.  'lri<rovc),  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronie  linę,  that  he  was  ÓTraniipt 
ófifirtapf  dyiPfcikóyfiToc  (Heb.  vii,  8),  with  no  father  or 
mother  named  as  the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  roight  enter  upon 
their  duties  was  not  defincd  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the 
Levitcs  was.  Their  office  did  not  cali  for  the  same  de- 
gree  of  physical  strength ;  and  if  twenty-five  in  the 
ritaal  of  the  Tabemacle  (Numb.  vtłi,  24)  and  twenty  in 
that  of  the  Tempie  (1  Chroń,  xxiii,  27)  was  the  ap- 
pointed  age  for  the  latter,  the  forraer  were  not  likely  to 
be  kept  waiting  till  a  later  period.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  indeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier 
age.  The  boy  Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  8eventeen  min- 
istered  in  the  Tempie  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired 
of  all  obsenrers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
onsy  of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xv,  3,  3).  This  roay  have  been  exceptional,  but 
the  language  of  the  rabbins  indicates  that  the  spccial 
consecration  of  the  priest*s  life  began  with  the  opening 
years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on 
his  chcek  the  young  candidate  presented  himself  bcfore 
the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was 
carefully  inspected.  If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judgcs,  he 
lefl  the  Tempie  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  all  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal  awaited 
him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  determine  whcther  he 
was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144  defects  which  would 
invalidate  his  priestly  acta.  If  he  was  found  free  from 
all  blemish.  he  was  clad  in  the  white  linen  of  the  priest^, 
and  entered  on  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the 
examination  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 


the  half-menial  office  of  separating  tfae  sound  wood  Ut 
the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed  and  wonn-eates. 
but  was  not  deprived  of  the  emolumenta  of  hia  d&s 
(I^igbtfoot,  Tempie  SeiTicef  eh.  vi). 

4.  Functions, — The  work  of  the  priest  hood  of  Iax-d 
was,  from  its  very  naturę,  morę  stereotyped  by  tbe  M^ 
saic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of  the  natkcii 
life.    The  Amctions  of  the  Leviles — less  defioed,  ani 
therefore  morę  capable  of  expanBion — altered,  as  btf 
been  shown  [see  Levitf.],  from  age  to  age ;  bat  tb^ « 
of  the  priests  continued  througbout  substantially  tb« 
same,  whatever  changes  might  be  brought  aLoat  i3 
their  social  position  and  organization.    The  duties  Ł^ 
scribed  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  tb>-»« 
recognised  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  tbose  nb>b 
the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  bb  vision  ofthe  Teic- 
ple  of  the  futurę.    They,  assisting  the  bigh-pHest,  weie 
to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofieruigK.aiid 
to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  aiid  nigl: 
(Lev.  vi,  12 ;  2  Chroń,  xiii,  11) ;  to  feed  the  golden  laisf 
outside  the  vail  with  oil  (Exod.  xxvii,  20,  21 :   Ler. 
xxiv,  2) ;  to  offer  the  morning  and  evening  sacrificcs, 
each  accompanied  with  a  meal-offering  and  a  driak- 
offering,  at  the  door  of  the  tabemade  (£xod.  xxix. 
88-44).     These  were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties :  bui 
their  chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  band  tu 
do  the  priest*s  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  rt- 
joicing  Israelite.    The  worsliipper  might  come  at  aur 
time.     If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock,  it  was  \h< 
priesi's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place  the  wood  op^ 
the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with 
the  blood  (Lev.  i,  5).    If  he  were  poor  and  brnugbt  a 
pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wiing  its  neck  (i.  15).    In  eichcr 
case  he  was  to  bum  the  meal-offering  and  tbe  peaee- 
offering  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice  (ii,  2,  9 ;  iii 
II).    Adter  the  birth  of  everT  child,  the  mother  was  to 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeoiw  (Lev. 
xii,  6  ;  Lukę  ii,  22<-24),  and  was  thus  to  be  purified  fn^n 
her  uncleanness.    A  husband  who  suspected  hi»  wife 
of  uufaithfulness  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  aod  it 
belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of  jealousy  as  an 
ordeal,  and  to  pronounce  the  formuła  of  execratłi« 
(Numb.  V,  11-81).    Lepers  were  to  come,  day  by  day.  to 
submit  tbem8e]ves  to  the  prieBt's  inspection,'  tbat  be 
might  judge  whether  they  were  dean  or  unclean,  and 
when  they  were  healed  perform  for  them  the  ritoal  of 
purification  (Lev.  xiii,  xiv ;  comp.  Mark  i,  44).    AU  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  law  looked  upon  •»  defiJe- 
ments  or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by  a  sac- 
rifice, which  the  priest  of  course  had  to  offer  (Lev.  xr, 
I-S3).    As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators  for  tboec  who 
were  laboring  under  the  sense  of  guilt,  so  they  were  \o 
help  others  who  were  striving  to  attain,  if  only  for  a 
season,  the  higher  standard  of  a  consecrated  life.    Tbe 
Nazarite  was  to  come  to  them  with  his  sacrifioe  and  Łis 
wave-offering  (Numb.  vi,  1-21).     In  the  finał  eetablisb- 
ments  at  Jerusalem  it  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as 
sentinels  over  the  holy  place,  as  to  the  Levites  to  goani 
the  wider  area  ofthe  precincts  of  the  Tempie  (Ugolioc, 
xiii,  1052). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  morę  etbical  diaracter 
are  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probabl}'  cotild  not  U. 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were  to  teach 
the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x. 
11 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  10;  2  Chroń,  xv,  8;  Ezek.  xliv,  33, 
24).  The  *'priest's  lips"  (in  the  language  of  the  last 
prophet  looking  back  upon  the  ideał  of  the  order)  wei« 
to  "  keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii,  7).  Through  the  wbole 
histor}',  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  natioRil 
apostaty,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed  tbe 
daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  daty.  The  thrfe 
great  fc8tivals  of  the  year  were,  however,  their  seasoos 
of  busiest  employment,  The  pilgrims  who  came  np  by 
tens  of  thonsands  to  keep  the  feast  came  each  with  bis 
sacrifice  and  oblation.  The  work  at  such  times  was, 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  beyond  the  strength  of  tbe 
priests  in  attendance,  and  the  Levite8  had  to  be  calied 
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in  to  help  ihem  (2  Chroń,  xxix,  84;  xxxv,  14).   Other 
acta  of  tbe  priests  of  Israel,  signłficant  as  they  were, 
-were  less  distinctirely  sacerdoŁal.    They  were  to  biesa 
the  people  at  evety  solemn  roeeting,  and  that  this  part 
of  their  ofBce  might  nerer  fali  into  disuse,  a  special  for- 
muła of  benediction  was  provided  (Numb.  vi,  22-27). 
During  the  joumeys  in  the  wildemess  it  belonged  to 
them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the  ve88els  of  the  sancŁu- 
ary  vr\th  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levite8 
Tuight  approach  them  (iv,  5-15).    As  the  people  started 
on  cach  day^s  march  they  were  to  blow  "an  alarm"  with 
laii£c  8ilver  trumpets  (x,  1-8) — with  two  if  the  whole 
multitude  were  to  be  asaembled,  with  one  if  there  was 
to  be  a  special  oouncil  of  the  elders  and  princes  of  Israel. 
With  the  same  Instruments  they  were  to  proclaim  the 
commencement  of  all  the  solemn  days,  and  days  of  glad- 
ness  (x,  10) ;  and  thronghont  all  the  changes  in  the  re- 
ligioas  history  of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  char- 
acteristic  mark.     Other  instruments  of  musie  might  be 
used  by  the  morę  highiy  trained  Levites  and  the  schools 
of  the  propheŁs,  but  the  trumpets  belonged  oniy  to  the 
priests.    They  blew  them  (but  in  that  case  the  trump- 
ets were  of  rams'  homs)  in  the  solemn  march  round 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi,  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Judah 
waged  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chroń,  xiii,  12),  when  they 
stimmoned  the  people  to  a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel 
ii,  1, 15).    In  the  service  of  the  second  Tempie  there 
were  never  to  be  less  than  twentv-one  or  morę  than 
eighty-four  blowers  of  trumpets  present  in  the  Tempie 
daily  (Ugolino,  xiii,  1011).    Tbe  presence  of  the  priests 
on  the  field  of  battle  for  this  purpose,  often  in  large 
numbers,  armed  for  war,  and  sharing  in  the  actual  con- 
test  (1  Chroń,  xii,  23,  27 ;  2  Chroń,  xx,  21,  22),  led,  in 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  histor}*,  to  the  special  ap- 
pointment  at  such  times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the 
8anhedrim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest, 
and  standing  next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence  (comp.  Ugolino,  xii,  1031  \_De  Sacerdote  Cas- 
trensil ;  xiii,  871).     Jost  (JudffUh,  i,  153)  regards  the 
war-priest  as  belonging  to  the  ideał  system  of  the  later 
rabbins,  not  to  the  histońcal  constitution  of  Israel. 
Deuteronomy  xx,  2,  however,  supplies  the  germ  out 
of  which  such  an  office  might  naturally  grow.    Judas 
Maccabceus,  in  his  wars,  does  what  the  war-pńest  wis 
said  to  do  (1  Maoc.  iii,  56). 

Other  functions  are  intimated  in  Deuteronomy  which 

might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 

cators  and  civilizer8  of  the  people.    They  were  to  act 

(whether  individually  or  collectively  does  not  distinctly 

appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  morę  difficult  con- 

trover8ies  in  eriminal  or  civil  cases  (Dcut.  xvii,  8-18). 

A  special  reference  was  to  be  madę  to  them  in  cases  of 

undetected  murder,  and  they  were  thus  to  check  the 

vindictive  blood-feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have 

been  likely  to  occasion  (xxi,  5).    It  must  remain  doubt- 

ful,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  gronnd  during 

the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.     The  judicial 

and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  remained 

probably  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance  through  the  ig- 

noranoe  and  vices  of  the  priests.    Zealoiis  refonners  kept 

this  before  them  as  an  ideał  (2  Chroń,  xvii,  7-9;  xix, 

8-10;  Ezek.  xliv,  24),  but  the  special  stress  laid  on  the 

attempts  to  realize  it  shows  that  they  were  exceptional. 

Tbe  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  probably  been 

unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  Michaelis,  who  aim  at 

bńnging  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the  standard  of 

modem  expediency  {Comm,  on  Latcs  ofMotea^  i,  35-52), 

as  they  have  been  unduly  depreciated  by  SaalschUtz  and 

Jahn. 

At  fint  Aaron  was  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
every  moming  when  he  dressed  the  lamps,  and  ever}* 
evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in  later  times  the 
common  priest  performed  this  duty  (Lukę  i,  8,  9) ;  to 
ofier,  aa  the  Jews  understand  it,  daily,  moming  and 
evening,  the  pcculiar  meal-offering  he  ofTered  on  the  day 
of  bis  consecration  (Exod.  xxix);  to  perform  the  cerę- 
monies  of  the  great  day  of  expiation  (I^v*  xvi);  to  ar- 


range  the  shewbread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place  (xxiv,  9) ;  but  he  must  abstain  from  the  holy 
things  during  his  uncleanness  (xxii,  1-8) ;  also  if  he  be- 
came  leprous,  or  contracted  uncleanness  (ver.  4-7).  If 
he  committed  a  sin  of  ignorance,  he  must  ofier  a  sin- 
ofl^ering  for  it  (iv,  8-13) ;  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  12- 
22).  He  was  to  eat  the  remainder  of  the  people*s  roeal- 
offlerings  with  the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vi, 
16) ;  to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or  gar- 
ments  (xiii,  2-59) ;  to  adjudicate  legał  que8tions  (Deut, 
xvii,  12).  Indeed,  when  there  was  no  dlvinely  inspired 
judge,  the  high-priest  was  the  supremę  niler  till  the 
time  of  David,  and  again  afler  the  Captivity.  He  must 
be  present  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Numb.  xxvii,  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
mler  (ver.  21).  Eleazar,  with  others,  distributes  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Numb.  xxi,  21,  26). 
To  the  high-priest  also  belonged  the  appointment  of  a 
maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  in- 
capacitated  priest  (1  Sam.  ii,  86,  margin).  Besides 
these  duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  priests.  Thus,  when  the  camp 
set  forward,  '*  Aaron  and  his  sons"  were  to  take  the  tal>- 
emacle  to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
cloths  of  various  colors  (iv,  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the 
Levites  to  their  services  in  carrying  them ;  to  bless  the 
people  in  the  form  prescribed  (vi,  28-27),  to  be  respon- 
sible  for  all  ofBcial  errors  and  negligences  (xviii,  1),  and 
to  have  the  generał  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

5.  Mcamtenance, — Functions  such  as  these  were  <dear- 
ly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of  men.  At 
flrst  the  smali  number  of  the  priests  must  have  madę  the 
work  almost  unintermittent,  and,  even  when  the  system 
of  rotation  had  been  adopted,  the  periodical  absencesfrom 
home  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  had  the 
priests  been  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed  had 
they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  industries.  It 
may  have  been  intended  (see  above)  that  their  time, 
when  not  liturgically  empłoyed,  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  ław,  or  to  instructing  others  in  it.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct  provision  was  madę 
for  them.  The  later  rabbins  enumerate  no  less  than 
twentyofonr  sources  of  emolument.  Of  these  the  chief 
only  are  given  here  (Ugolino,  xiii,  1124).  They  con- 
sisted,  (1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people 
paid  to  the  Levites — i.  e.  one  per  cent.  on  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  (Numb.  xviii,  2G-28).  (2.)  Of 
a  special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv,  28;  xxvi, 
12).  (8.)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed 
ratę  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-bom  of  man  or 
beasŁ  (Numb.  xviii,  14^-]9).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
law,  by  recognising  the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for 
the  first-born,  and  ordering  payment  only  for  the  smali 
number  of  the  latter,  in  exce8s  of  the  formcr,  deprived 
Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  other- 
wise have  accrued  to  them  (Numb.  iii,  44-51).  (4.)  Of 
the  redemption-money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specialły  dcdicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii). 
(5.)  Of  spoil,  captires,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Numb.  xxxi,  25-47).  (6.)  Of  what  may  be  described 
AS  the  perąuisites  of  their  sacriflcial  functions,  the  shew- 
bread, the  fiesh  of  the  bumt-oficrings,  peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings  (Numb.  xviii,  8-14;  Lcv.  vi,  26,  29; 
vii,  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shouIder  and 
the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x,  12-16).  (7.)  Of  an  undefincd 
amount  of  the  first-fraits  of  com,  winę,  and  oil  (£xod. 
xxiii,  19;  Lev.  ii,  14;  Deut.  xxvi,  1-10).  Of  some  of 
these,  as  "  most  holy,"  nonę  but  the  priests  were  to  par- 
take  (Lev.  vi,  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  (x,  14),  and  cven  in  some  cases  for  their 
home -bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (xxii,  11).  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  senrant  were  in  all  cases  exclud- 
ed  (xxii,  10).  (8.)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  tbe 
prirstly  families  had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with 
"  suburbs**  or  pasture-grounds  for  their  fiocks  (Josh.  xxi, 
18-19.)     While  the  Lievites  were  scattered  over  all  the 
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conąnered  eoantry,  the  ciŁies  of  the  priests  were  within 
the  Łribes  of  Judah,  SimeoD,  and  Benjamin,  and  this 
conoentratlon  was  not  without  its  influence  on  fcheir 
Bubseąuent  histoiy.  See  Lbyite.  These  prorisions 
were  obriotuły  intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel 
against  the  dangera  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witneas  to  the 
true  faith.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  far  as 
possible  remoYed  from  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order. 
£ven  in  the  ideał  state  contemplated  by  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  the  Levite  (here  probably  used  generi- 
cally,  80  as  to  include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and 
the  widów  (Deut.  xii,  12, 19 ;  xiv,  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  probably 
paid  with  evcn  less  rcgularity  than  they  were  in  the 
morę  orthodox  period  that  foLlowed  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xiii,  10 ;  Mai.  iii,  8-10).  The  standard 
of  a  prie8Ł's  incomc,  even  in  the  earliest  days  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably  Iow  (Judg.  xvii, 
10).  Iiarge  portions  of  the  priesthood  fell,  under  the 
kingdom,  into  a  state  of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  86).  Tho  clinging  evil  throughout  their  history  was 
DOt  that  they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
Bank  into  the  state  from  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  caroe  to  *'  teach  for  hire"  (Mic.  iii, 
11 ;  oomp.  SaalschUtz,  ^rc/iob^^  der  Uehraer,  ii,  344- 
855). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  high-priest  nor 
common  priests  received  **  any  inheritance"  at  the  dis- 
tribution  of  Canaan  aroong  the  8everal  tribes  (Numb. 
xviłi,  20;  Deut.  xviii,  1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with 
their  families,  upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  etc, 
arising  from  the  public  8ervtce8,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  oommon  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  prerogative 
of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  as- 
signed  to  the  Levites  (xviii,  28 ;  oomp.  Neh.  x,  88) ;  but 
Josephus  rcpresents  this  also  as  a  common  fund  (^4  nt, 
iv,  4,  4). 

6.  Clagstficaiion  and  Stałisłics. — The  earliest  histor- 
ical  tracę  of  any  dirinion  of  the  priesthood  and  oorre- 
sponding  cycle  of  senrices  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 
Jewish  tradition  iudeed  recogniaes  an  earlier  divi8ion, 
even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses  (Gem. 
Hicros.  Taaniihf  in  Ugolino,  xiii,  873).  augmentcd  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Shiloh-worship  to  siyteen,  the  two 
families  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases 
on  an  equality.  It  is  hanlly  conceirable,  however,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  scr\'ice  while  the 
number  of  priests  was  so  smali  as  it  must  have  been 
during  the  forty  yeats  of  sojoum  in  the  wilderness,  if 
we  belicve  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  of  real- 
izing  in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron  were  able 
to  sustain  all  the  burdcn  of  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacie  and  the  sacritices  of  individual  Israelites  may,  it 
is  true,  suggest  the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Hebrew  idąą  of  sonship  by  adoption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  "Sonsof  Aaron**  be- 
yond  the  limtts  of  lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  there 
mav  be  some  foundation  for  the  Jewish  tradition.  No- 
w  here  i  u  the  later  history  do  we  6nd  any  disproportion 
like  that  of  three  priests  to  20,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  8upervi8ion  over  those  that  "  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  intrusted  to  Eleazar  (Numb.  iii,  32),  implics 
that  sonie  othcrs  were  subject  to  it  besides  Ithamar  and 
his  childrcn,  while  these  very  keepers  of  the  sanctuar}' 
are  identified  in  ver.  88  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  are 
encampod  with  Moscs  and  Aaron  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
taltemacle.  The  allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
ctties  to  tbosc  who  bore  the  naroe,  within  little  roore 
than  forty  years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same 
concliision,  and  at  any  ratę  indicates  that  the  priest- 
hood were  not  intended  to  be  alwavs  in  attendance  at 
the  tabemacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  thcreforc,  as  a  neccssary  consequence,  fixed  periods 
only  of  ser\'ice.     Some  notion  may  be  formcd  of  the 


number  on  the  acoesńon  of  Darid  from  the  facts  (I)  th^ 
not  less  than  8700  tendered  tlieir  allegiance  to  ha 
while  he  was  as  yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Judah  odr 
(1  Chroń,  xii,  27),  and  (2)  that  one  twenty-fouith  pirt 
were  sufBcieut  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  aai 
morę  freąuented  worship  which  he  estaUished.  To  dii' 
leign  belonged,  accordingly,  the  dtvifflon  of  the  pń^si- 
hood  into  the  four-and-twenty  "courses**  or  oitkrę 
nipPHp  (Sept.  itatpitniCf  l^fŁtpiai,  1  Chron.  xxh. 
1-19 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  8 ;  Lukę  i,  5),  each  of  which  wv 
to  8erve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  furtbcr  as^- 
signment  of  special  8ervice8  during  the  week  was  dc^ 
termined  by  lot  (Lukę  i,  9)  under  a  subordinate  prefect  \i 
Kings  xi,  5, 7),  but  all  attended  at  the  great  fcstirab  (? 
Chron.  y.  1 1).    The  first  of  these  conrses  waa  that  whid 
had  Jehoiarib  at  the  head  of  it.     It  was  reckoned  tbe 
most  honorable.     Josephus  yalnes  himaelf  on  his  df^ 
scent  from  it  (Life,  §  1).    Mattathias,  the  father  of  tbe 
Maccabees,  desoended  from  it  (1  Mace.  ii,  1).    Abijih 
was  the  head  of  the  eighth  coune,  to  which  Zachanss. 
the  father  of  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Lukę  i,  5).     Eacb 
course  appears  to  have  commen^  its  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  momiug  sacri&r, 
and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  successors  [t 
Chron.  xxiii,  8;  Ugolino,  xiii,  819).     In  this  dinsiot, 
however,  the  two  great  priestly  houses  did  not  stand  cc 
an  equality.    The  descendants  of  Ithamar  were  fonnd 
to  have  fewer  representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar  d 
diminution  that  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  tbe 
slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hopbni  a»i 
Pbinehas  [Psa.  lxxviii,  64],  partly  by  the  naassaen;  at 
Nob),  and  Bixteen  courses  accordingly  were  assigncd  lo 
the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chron.  xxir.4: 
comp.  Carpzov.  App,  Ctił,  p.  98).     The  division  thu< 
instituted  was  contirmed  by  Solomon,  and  continued  tu 
be  rccognised  as  the  typical  number  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  arrang^ment  ut.^ 
to  some  extent  elastic    Any  priest  might  be  prcsent  a: 
any  time,  and  even  perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  hr 
did  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  those  who  were 
officiating  in  their  course  (Ugolino,  xiii,  881),  and  atthe 
great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on  spedal  ocra- 
sions  like  the  opening  of  the  Tempie,  they  were  preseot 
in  great  numbcrs.     On  the  return  from  the  Captiritr 
there  were  found  but  four  courses  out  of  the  twentr- 
four,  each  containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  tboa- 
sand  (Ezra  ii,  36-39).     The  causes  of  this  great  reduc- 
tion  are  not  stated,  but  large  numbers  miist  hare  per- 
ished  in  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  iv,  16), 
and  many  may  have  preferred  remaining  in  Babyluo. 
Out  of  these  rctuming  exiles,  bowerer,  to  revire,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  oiganization,  the  four-amł- 
twenty  courses  were  reconstitnted,  bearing  the  sanę 
names  as  before,  and  so  continucd  till  the  destructioii 
of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  A  nL  vii,  14, 7).     If  we  may  ac- 
cept  the  numbers  given  by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  tnist- 
worthy,  the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the  popula- 
tion  of  Palestine  during  the  last  century  of  their  exist- 
ence  as  an  order  must  have  been  far  greater  than  tbat 
of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Christian  natioo. 
Over  and  above  those  that  were  scattered  in  the  coun- 
try and  took  their  tum,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000 
stationed  permanently  at  Jerusalem  and  12,000  at  Jer- 
icho  (Gemar.  Hieros.  Taaniłh,  fol.  67,  in  Ctapxov.App. 
Crit,  p.  100).     It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  ha<i 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  ofier  incenw 
twice  (Ugolino,  xii,  18).     Oriental  statistics  are,  hov- 
ever,  always  open  to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud not  least  so ;  and  there  is,  probably,  roore  trutb  io 
the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  estiroates  the  totil 
number  of  the  four  houses  of  the  priesthood,  refening 
apparently  to  Ezra  ii,  86,  at  about  20,000  (r.  Apum,  ii,  7). 
Another  indication  of  number  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that 
a  '<  great  multiuide"  oould  attach  theroselves  to  tfae 
"  sect  of  the  Nazarenes"  (Acts  vi,  7),  and  so  have  cut 
themselves  oiT,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Tempie  8e^ 
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TiceSi^ithdot  any  perceptible  eflect  iipon  ita  litakL  It 
was  Almost  iDeyitable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  order, 
under  sucb  drcumstances,  should  sink  in  character  and 
reputatioo.  Poor  and  i{;aoraiit,  desptsed  and  oppressed 
by  Łbe  morę  powerful  members  of  Łbeir  own  body,  often 
Tobbed  of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  tbe  rapaeity  of 
Łhe  higb-priests,  tbey  must  have  beeu  to  Palestine  wbat 
the  clergy  of  a  iater  period  bas  been  to  Soutbem  Italy — 
a  dead  weigbt  on  its  industry  and  sŁrengtb,  not  com- 
pensating  for  their  unpiodiictive  Uve8  by  any  seryices 
rendereii  to  the  bigber  interests  of  the  people.  The 
rabbinic  cUusificaUon  of  che  priestbood,  tbough  bek»ng- 
ing  to  a  aomewhat  Iater  datę,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  had  fallen.  l*bere  were  (1)  the  heada 
of  the  twenty-four  conrses,  known  sometiroes  as  apxiŁ- 
pfic;  (2)  the  large  number  of  reputable  officiatiug  but 
inferior  priests;  (3)  the  plebeiif  or  (to  tise  the  extreme8t 
formuła  of  rabbinic  scorn)  the  "  priests  of  the  people  of 
the  eartb,"  ignorant  and  unlettered;  (4)  those  that, 
tbrough  phystcal  di8qu8lifications  or  other  causes,  were 
non-efficient  members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to 
receive  their  tithes  (Ugolino,  xii,  18 ;  Jost,  Judenth,  i, 
156). 

Prideanx  {Connectiony  i,  129),  fullowing  the  Jewish 
iradition,  affirms  that  only  four  of  the  oourses  retumed 
from  Babylon — Jedaiab,  Imroer,  Pashur,  and  Harim 
(for  which  last,  however,  the  Babylontan  Talmud  bas 
Joiarib) — becanse  these  four  only  are  ennmerated  in  Ezra 
ii,  36-39;  Neb.  vii,  39^2.  He  accounU  for  the  men- 
tion  of  oth«r  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace.  ii,  1)  and 
Abiah  (Lukę  i,  5),  by  saying  that  those  foor  courses 
were  subdivided  into  siz  each,  so  as  to  kecp  np  the  old 
number  of  twenty-four,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
origiiial  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from  them. 
But  this  is  probably  an  invenŁion  of  Che  Jews,  to  account 
for  Che  mention  of  only  these  four  families  of  priests  in 
the  list  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vit.  Uowever  difficulc  it 
may  be  to  say  with  oertainty  why  only  those  four 

COURSES  OF  FRIESTS. 


In  VvńA**  r*łRB, 

Ib  Ibt  in  Bsm  U  ; 

In  N«heinł«b*« 

In  ZcrabiMbert 

1  Cbroa.  zzIt. 

N«h.  vU. 

tli»«,  N«h.  z. 

tiłiw,  N«b.  zil. 

1.  Jehoiarib, 

_^ 

Jutarib. 

1  Chr.  ix,  to. 

Neh.  xl,  10. 

2.  Jed.niah. 

ChlMren  of 
Jedalah. 

— 

Jedalah. 

3.  Hariro. 

Children  of 

Harlm. 

Rehom  (Ha- 

Ilarim. 

rim,  V.  15). 

4.  Seorim. 

__ 

— . 

__ 

5.  MalcUiJah. 

Children  of 
Pashur, 
1  Chr.  ix,  12. 

MalcbIJah. 

G.  Uijamto. 

MIJamin. 

Minmin(l^n- 
niamiu,  v. 
17). 

7.  HakkoK. 

Meremotb, 
son  of  Ilak- 
koz,    Neh. 
iii,  4. 

Meremotb. 

8.  Abilah. 

9.  Jesnuab. 

-— 

Abłjah. 

AbUah. 

Honse  of 

_ 

— 

Jephoa  (f), 

Ezra  ii,  86; 

Neh.  vii,  89. 

10.  Shecaoiah. 

" 

Shebaniah. 

Shechaniah 
(Siiebaiiiub, 
vcr.  14), 

11.  Bllashlb. 

._ 

_ 

^-. 

12.  Jakim. 

._ 

_ 

_ 

13.  Hnppah. 

14.  Jernebeab. 

— 

— 

— 

15.  BUgnh. 

— 

BilgaT 

Bilsrnh! 

1&  Immer. 

Children  of 
Immer. 

Aniariab. 

Aroariah. 

17.  Hezfr. 

__ 

^_ 

18.  Aphses. 

_ 

^^ 

.^ 

19.  Pethahiah. 

_- 

•^ 

SO.  Jebezekel. 

__ 

.^_ 

21.  Jachin, 

_ 

' 

.^_ 

Neh.xMO; 

1  Chr.  ix,  10. 

28.  Oaranl. 

_« 

_ 

,  ,1 

SS.  Delainh. 

__ 

,„_ 

_ 

M.  Maaslah. 

— 

Maaziab. 

Mnadinh 
(Moadiah,v. 

IT). 

courses  are  mentioned  in  that  particular  list,  we  hav^ 
the  positive  authority  of  1  Obron,  ix,  10,  and  Neh.  xłj' 
10,  fur  asserting  that  Joiarib  did  return ;  and  we  have 
two  other  lista  of  courses,  one  of  tbe  time  of  Nehcmiatf 
(Neh.  X,  2-8),  the  other  of  Zcrubbabcl  (xii,  1-7);  the 
former  enumerating  twenty-one,  the  latter  twenty-two 
courses;  and  the  latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  thero', 
and  adding,  at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
course  of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return.  The 
notion  of  tbe  Jews  does  not  receive  any  confirmatiori 
from  the  statement  in  the  Latiii  ver&ion  of  Josephus  (r. 
A  pion,  ii,  8)  that  there  were  four  courses  of  priests,  as 
it  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  text  for  twenty-four, 
as  Wbiston  and  othen  have  shown  (noto  to  Life  ofJó^ 
tfphutf  §  1).  The  precediug  table  gives  the  three  lista 
of  courses  which  retumed,  with  the  original  list  in  Da« 
vid*s  time  to  compare  them  by.  The  courses  which  can^ 
not  be  identified  with  tbe  original  ones,  but  which  ar^ 
enumerated  as  exiating  after  the  return,  are  as  folbws:^ 


Neb.  z. 

N«b.  zii. 

N«b.  xl ;  1  Cbron.  Iz. 

Serainh. 

Serulah. 

Seraiah  (?). 

Azariab. 

Ezra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiab. 

Jeremiah. 

_ 

Pashur. 

1 

_ 

Hattush. 

Hattnph. 

__ 

MaJhłcb. 

Mallncb. 

__ 

Obadiab. 

Idda 

Adaiab(r). 

Daniel. 

__ 

__ 

Ginnetbon. 

Ginnetho. 

_ 

Bariich. 

.^ 

_ 

Meshullam. 

_^ 

__ 

Shemaiah. 

Shemaiab. 
Salin. 
Amok. 
Hllkinh. 
Jedalah  (2). 

VIIL-0  o 


For  some  account  of  the  courses,  sec  Lewis,  OiiJ^r.  Htbr, 
bkl  ii,  eh.  vii. 

III.  Ilutłorical  Jieciew  oftke  Ildfrew  PHesthood, — 1. 
fn  Patiiarchal  Times, — (1.)  We  accede  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  Adam  was  the  first  priest.    The  divine  in-^ 
stitntion  of  sacrifices,  immediately  afler  the  fali,  seems 
connected  with  the  event  that  '*tbe  Lord  God  madę 
coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  clotbed  them^' 
(Gen.  iii,  21)— that  is,  with  the  skins  of  auimals  which 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  foi:  the  permission  to  eat, 
animal  food  was  not  given  till  after  the  Deluge  (compii 
i,  29 ;  ix,  3) — expre8sive  of  their  faith  in  the  promisc!  of ' 
the  victorious  yet  suffering  "  seed  of  the  woman"  (ver..' 
15);  and  judgiiig  from  the  known  custom  of  bis  imme-' 
diate  descendants,  we  infer  that  Adam,  now  also  become 
the  hcad  and  ruler  of  the  woman  (ver.  16),  officiated  iii 
offering  the  sacrifice  as  well  on  ber  bebalf  as  his  own.! 
Judging  from  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  pruh^' 
able  that  Adam  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  bebalf' 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  (and  possibly  of  their  chilr' 
dren),  who  are  each  said  to  have  "  brought"  his  respec- 
tive  offering,  but  not  to  have  personally  presentcd,  it^ 
(iv,  3-5).     The  place  evidently  tlius  indicated  woiild 
aeem  to  have  been  the  situation  of  "  tbe  cherubim,*'  at' 
the  east  of  tbe  garden  of  Eden  (iii,  24),  called  *'  the 
face**  (iv,  14),  and  "the  presence  of  tbe  Lord"  (ver.  16; 
comp.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  24;  Lev.  ix,  5),  and 
from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  9):. 
circumstances  which,  togetber  with  the  name  of  their,' 
offering,  nns^,  which,  sometimes  at  least,  includcd, 
bloody  sacrifices  in  after-times  (1  Sam.  ii,  17;  xxvi,  19;. 
Mai.  i,  13, 14),  and  the  appropriation  of  the  skins  to  tbe- 
offerer  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  8),  would  seem  like  the  rudi-' 
ments  of  the  futurę  Tabernacle  and  its  ser\'ices,  and 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  many  circumstances 
incidentally  disclosed  in  the  brief  fragmentary  account ' 
of  things  before  the  Exodns— such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen.! 
ii,  2,  3),  the  distihction '  obsen^ed  by  Noah,  and  his 
bumt-offerings  upon  the  al  tar  of  clean  and  unclean* 
beasts  (viii,  20),  the  prohibition  of  blood  (ix,  4),  tithes' 
(xiv,  20),  priestly  blessing  (ver.  19),  consecration  with  • 
oil.  and  vows  (xxviii,  18-22),  tbe  Levirato  law  (xxxvłii,^ 
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8),  weeks  (xxix,  27),  distinction  of  Łbe  Hebrews  by 
tbeir  families  (Exod.  ii,  1),  tbe  ofiice  of  elder  during 
the  bondage  in  £gypt  (iii,  16),  and  a  place  of  meeting 
witb  Jehovah  (v,  22 ;  coidik  xxv,  22)— would  favor  the 
suppoBiŁion  Łhat  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  aa  it  is  called, 
was  but  aa  authońtative  re-arrangement  of  a  patń- 
arcbal  Church  instituted  at  the  falL  The  fact  that 
Noah  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  family,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  Deluge,  is  dearly  recorded  in  Gen.  viii, 
20,  where  we  bave  an  altar  built,  the  ceremoniał  dis- 
tinctions  in  the  offerings  already  mentioned,  and  their 
propitiatory  effect,  ^  tbe  sweet  8avor,"  all  descńbed  in 
the  words  of  Leviticus  (comp.  i,  9 ;  xi,  47).  These  acts 
of  Noab,  which  seem  like  the  resuroption  ratber  than 
the  institation  of  an  ordinance,  were  doubtless  continued 
by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as  headt  of  their  re- 
^DectirefantUiet,  FoUowing  our  arrangement,  the  next 
glimpse  of  the  subject  is  ąflbrded  by  tbe  instance  of  Job, 
who  *'SGnt  and  sanctified  his  children"  after  a  feast  they 
had  held,  and  offered  bamt-ofTerings,  Piib?,  *'  according 
to  the  nuoiber  of  them  all,"  and  '*  who  did  this  continu- 
ally,"  either  constantly  or  after  every  feast  (i,  5).  A 
direct  reference,  possibly  to  priests,  is  lost  in  our  trans- 
lation  of  xii,  19,  *<he  leadeth  piinces  (D^^SnS;  Sept. 
upui: ;  Yulg.  sacerdota ;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Lee's 
Tratulation  [Lond.  1837])  away  spoiled."  May  not  the 
difficult  passage,  Job  xxxiii,  23,  contain  an  aUusion  to 
priestly  duties?  A  case  is  tbere  supposed  of  a  person 
divinely  chastised  in  order  to  iaiprove  him  (xix,  22) : "  If 
then  there  be  a  musenger  (^X7C,  which  means  priest, 
Eccles.  V,  6;  MaL  ii,  6)  with  him,"  *^an  interpreter" 
(V*>b^,  or  mediator  generally,  2  Chroń,  xxxii,  81 ;  Isa. 
xliii,  27,  one  among  a  thouaand,  or  of  a  famil}',  Judg. 
vi,  15,  "my  family,"  literally  "my  thousaiid,"  corap. 
Numb.  i,  16,  "to  show  to  roan  his  uprightness,"  or, 
ratber,  "  duty,"  Prov.  xiv,  2,  part  of  the  priest^s  office 
in  auch  a  caKy  Mai.  ii,  7;  comp.  DeuL  xxiv,  8),  then 
such  an  individual  "  is  gracious,"  or,  ratber,  will  suppli- 
cate  for  him,  and  taiih^  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down 
into  the  pit,"  or  gTave,  for  "I  have  found  a  ransom,"  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  for  favorable  treatment,  naraely, 
the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  con8equently  recover8 
(xxv,  29).  The  case  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  is 
yery  similar  (Gen.  xx,  3-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  him- 
self,  and  his  three  misjudging  fricnds,  whom  the  Lord 
oommands  to  avert  chastisement  from  thcmselyes  by 
taking  to  him  buUocks  and  rams,  which  be  was  to  offer 
for  them  as  a  biimt-ofTering,  and  to  pray  for  them  (xlii, 
8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in  historical 
order,  who,  upon  his  flrst  entrance  into  Canaan,  attended 
by  his  family,  "  built  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  naroe 
of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xii,  7, 8).  Upon  retuming  victorious 
from  the  battle  of  th6  kings,  he  is  congratulated  by  Mel- 
chizedek, the  Cauaanitish  king  of  Salem,  and  "  priest 
of  the  most  high  C^od"  (xiv,  18).  For  the  ancient  union 
of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  see  Wilkin8on's  Manners  and  Custonu  ofthe 
Ancient  Egypłiant  (Lond.  1842),  i,  245.  Abram  next 
appears  entering  into  covenant  with  God  as  the  head 
and  representatiye  of  his  see<l ;  on  which  occasion  those 
creatores  only  are  slain  which  were  appointed  for  sacri- 
fice  undcr  the  law  (Gen.  xv,  9-21).  Isaac  build«  an  al- 
tar, eyidently  as  the  head  of  his  family  (xxvi,  25) ;  his 
younger  son  Jacob  offers  a  sacrificej  H2J  (xxxi,  54),  and 
"calls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it"  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  15); 
builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  makes  an- 
other  by  dirint  command,  and  cvidently  as  the  head  of 
his  household,  at  Dethel  (xxxv,  1-7),  and  pours  a 
drink 'offeiing,  T\^^  (corap.  Numb.  xv,  7,  etc),  upon  a 
pillar  (ver.  14). 

(2.)  We  next  find  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  fa- 

ther-in-law  of  Moees,  probably  a  priest  of  the  tnie  God 

(£xod.  iii,  1),  and  possibly  his  fathcr  also  (ii,  16),  in  the 

f^ra%  capacity.     In  £xod.  v,  1,  3,  the  whole  nation  of 

^■raelites  is  represented  as  wishing  to  sacrifice  and 


to  hołd  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The  flrst  step,  thongb  venr 
remote,  towarda  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic  agatem  cł 
priesthood  was  the  consecntion  of  the  first-bom,  io 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  fiist-bom.off  E^n^ 
(xui,  2, 14-16) ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwards 
took  the  Levite8  to  attend  npon  him  (Numb.  iii,  1?). 
As  to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians,  that  the  right  of  priesthood  was  thos  Iransfcmd 
from  the  first-bom  geoerally  to  tbe  tribe  of  Leri,  or, 
ratber,  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we  conaider,  witb 
Patrick,  that  it  is  ntterly  groundless  (Cotmmemiarf  <m 
Exod,  xiXf  22;  Numb.  iii,  12;  see  Yitringa,  OAsnra- 
tionet  Saart,  ii,  33;  Outram,  J>e  SaerificiiM,  i.  4\ 
llie  substance  of  the  objections  is  that  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  oonsecrated  hrfort  tbe  exchange  of  tbe  Le- 
vites  for  the  first-bom ;  that  the  Levites  were  ąfterwards 
giveu  to  minister  uuto  them,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  priesthood ;  and  that  the  peculiar  right  of  God 
in  the  first-bom  originated  in  the  £xodiis.  The  last  al- 
tar, before  the  giving  of  the  law,  was  built  hy  Moses, 
probably  for  a  memoriał  purpose  only  (Exod.  XTii,  Id; 
comp.  Josh.  xxii,  26,  27).  At  this  period  the  office  of 
priest  was  so  well  understood,  and  ao  highly  Tahied. 
that  Jehovah  promiscs  as  an  inducement  to  the  Israel- 
itea  to  keep  bis  oovenant,  that  they  should  be  to  bio 
"  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  C),  which,  among 
other  honorable  appeUations  and  distinctions  originalłj 
belonging  to  tbe  Jews,  is  transferred  to  Christians  (1 
Pet.  ii,  9).  The  first  introduction  of  the  word  printt, 
in  this  part  ofthe  histor}',  is  truły  remarfcable.  It  cc- 
curs  just  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  when.  as 
part  of  the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  ctiriosity  of 
the  people,  lest  they  should  "  break  through  unto  tbe 
Lord  and  gazę"  (Kxod.  xix,  21),  it  is  added,  *^and  let 
theprieiti  wAtcA  come  near  unio  the  Ijord  sanctify  them- 
Belves,  lest  the  Lord  break  through  upon  them"  (rer. 
22).  Hcre,  then,  priests  are  incontestably  spoken  ofss 
an  already  existing  order,  which  was  now  about  to  be 
remodified.  Nor  is  this  the  last  reference  to  these  ante- 
Sinaitic  priests.  Selden  obsenres  that  the  phrascs  *'  (he 
priests  the  Levite8"  (Deut.  xvii, 9)  and  "the  priests  tbe 
sons  of  Levi"  (xxi,  5),  and  even  the  phrase  "  the  Le- 
vites  alone"  (xviii,  6;  comp.  1),  are  used  to  ioclude  alł 
others  who  had  been  priests  before  God  took  the  soos 
of  Aaron  peculiarly  to  Berve  him  in  this  office  (i>f  Syn- 
edr,  ii,  8,  p.  2,  3).  Aaron  is  summoned  at  this  junct- 
ure  to  go  up  with  Moses  unto  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sijisi 
(Exod.  xix,  24).  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is 
then  recorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as  "  mediator,"  and 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  commission,  builds  sn 
altar  under  the  bill,  and  sends  "young  men  of  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  offered  bumt-offcrings,  and  sacrificed 
peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord"  (xxiv,  5).  Vs- 
rious  interpretations  are  given  to  the  phrase  "young 
men ;"  but,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
incline  to  think  that  they  were  young  hymen f  purposely 
selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete  break  between  the  former  priesthood  and  the  new, 
and  that  the  recommenceroent  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  priesthood  under  divine  authority  might  be  msde 
morę  palpably  distinct.  In  the  same  light  we  coosider 
the  many  pńestly  acts  performed  by  Moses  himself,  st 
this  particular  time,  as  in  xxix,  25;  xl,  25,  27,  29;  like 
those  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  25-27),  of  Samuel  (i  Ssm. 
vii,  9),  and  of  David  (1  Chroń,  xxi,  26).  Yet  these 
especial  permissions,  upon  emergencies  and  extTaordi- 
nary  occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
fate  of  "  the  men  of  Bethshemesh"  (1  Sam.  vi,  19),  sml 
of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,  7). 

2.  The  Aaronie  Pi'iesthood,^\,)  Early  PenoA— Tlic 
next  evcnt  in  the  history  of  the  subject  is  the  public 
consccration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  accoiding  to  tbe 
prcceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii).  At  tbeir  first  sscer* 
dotal  perforroances  (ix)  the  divine  approbation  was  in- 
timated  by.  a  supernatural  fire  which  cnnsuroed  tbeir 
bumt-offering  (ver.  24).  The  generał  satisfaction  of 
the  people  M*ith  these  events  was,  bowever,  soon  dashed 
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bv  the  minculoiu  destruction  of  the  two  elder  sons  of 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  offeńng  strange  fire  (x,  1), 
probably  under  the  influence  of  too  much  winę,  sińce 
Łbe  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priests  when  about  to  enter 
the  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  originated  in  thia  eyent 
(ver.  9)»    Mosea  forbade  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  uncover 
their  heads,  or  to  rend  their  dothes  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  whole  house  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  bewail 
the  yisitation  (ver.  6).    The  iuward  grief,  however,  of 
£leazar  and  Ithamar  caused  an  irregularity  in  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on  account  of  the 
occasion  (ver.  16-20).    Aaron  now  appears  associated 
with  Mosea  and  the  leading  men  of  the  8everal  tribes  in 
taking  the  national  census  (Numb.  i,  3,  etc.),  and  on 
other  grand  state  occasions  (xxvi,  2,  8;  xxxi,  13-26; 
xxxii,  2;  xxxiv,  17).    The  high>priest  appears  ever 
after  as  a  person  of  the  highest  conseąuence.    The  dig- 
nity  of  the  prieathood  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
ambitious;  henoe  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced 
against  the  asaumption  of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging 
to  the  Aanniic  family  (ver.  10),  and  it  waa  soon  after 
miraeulously  inflicted  for  this  crime.     This  instance 
prores  that  the  Aaronie  linę  did  not  establish  itaelf 
without  a  strucle.    The  rebellion  of  Korab,  at  the 
head  of  a  portion  of  the  Lerites  as  representatires  of 
the  first-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  os  leaders  of 
the  tribe  of  f he  flrst-bom  son  of  Jacob  (Numb.  xri,  1), 
showed  that  some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal 
oider  rather  than  forward  to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the 
witness  of  **  Aaron'B  rod  that  budded*'  to  teach  the  peo- 
)ile  that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  vita]ity  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.    It  roay  be  that 
the  exclu8ion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron  from  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who  would  not  resign 
their  claim  to  priestly  functions  of  some  kind  to  the 
woTsbip  (poesibiy  with  a  rival  tabernacle)  of  Moloch 
and  Chiun  (Amos  v,  25,  26;  Ezek.  xx,  16).    The  death 
of  Aaron  introduces  the  installation  of  bis  successor, 
which  appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying 
htm  iu  his  fatber^s  pontifical  garmenft  (Numb.  xx,  28). 
Thus  also  Jonathan  the  Asmonaean  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  dignity  (1  Mace  x,  21 ;  comp.  Joeephus, 
Anf,  xiii,  2, 3).    The  high  esteem  in  which  the  priest- 
hood  was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  promtsed  in  perpetuity  to  Phinehas  and  his  family 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  (Numb.  xxv,  13).    Prominent  as 
was  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of 
the  host  of  Israel  (Numb.  x,  8),  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  iii,  14,  15),  in  the  dcstniction  of  Jericho 
(vi,  12^16),  the  hlstory  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
cenŁury  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse  into  the 
system  of  a  houaehold  instead  of  an  hereditary  priest- 
liood  (Judg.  xvii).    The  frequent  invasion8  and  eon- 
qiiest8  dnring  the  period  of  tbe  Judges  must  have  in- 
terfered  (as  stated  above)  with  the  payment  of  tithes, 
with  the  maiiitenance  of  worship,  with  the  observance 
of  all  feBtiva]s,  and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
lu)od  must  have  been  kept  in  the  background.    If  the 
deacendants  of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  the 
hUtory  of  Israel,  rosę,  under  Eli,  into  the  position  of  na- 
tional defenders,  it  was  only  to  sink  in  his  sons  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  sacerdotal  oorruption.    For  a  time  the 
pTerogative  of  the  linę  of  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.    The 
capture  of  the  ark,  the  removaI  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
Shilob,  thtew  everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a 
Levite,but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [see  Samuel], 
sacrifices,  tnd  "comes  near"  to  the  Lord;  his  training 
under  Eli,  his  Nazaritish  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being 
i^rded  apparently  as  a  special  consecration  (comp. 
Augostine,  c.  FautC  xii,  83 }  De  Civ,  Dei,  xvii,  4).    For 
Je  priesthood,  as  for  the  people  generally,  the  time  of 
^•nauel  must  have  been  one  of  a  great  morał  reforma- 
tion ;  while  the  eipansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the 
■^^ools  of  the  prophets  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support 
^f  an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
corniptionaand  exccascs,  a  perpetual  safeguard  against 


the  development  from  it  of  any  Egyptian  or  Bcahmintc 
caste-s3nstem  (Ewald,  Gesch,  Itr,  ii,  185),  standing  to  it 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant  orders  stood,  each  in  its  tum,  to  the  secular  clergy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  Sbiloh  had  become 
a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1)  was  madę  for 
a  time  the  centro  of  national  worship,  and  the  symbolic 
ritual  .of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  forgotten. 
The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for  the  priests,  and 
which  Gompels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  alien 
blood  (Doeg  the  EdoniUe)  to  carry  hb  murderous  coun- 
sel  into  act,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  great 
step  upwards  sińce  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Eli 
"madę  men  to  abhor  the  offerings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17, 18).  The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  time 
of  suffering  for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  usurp  the  priest^s  office  (xiii,  9).  The  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were 
against  any  unguarded  or  savage  impulse.  (It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  while  the  Hebrew  text  gives  eighty-five  as 
the  number  of  priests  slain,  the  Sept.  increases  it  to  305, 
Josephus  {_A  rU,  vi,  12]  to  385.)  They  could  but  wait  in 
silence  for  the  ooming  of  a  deliveror  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  poasible.  lived  in  his  priestly  character,  performing 
priestly  acta,  among  the  wild  company  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  6,  9).  Others  probably  were  sbeltered 
by  their  remoteness,  or  found  refuge  in  Hebron  aa  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  priestly  cities.  When  the 
death  of  Saul  set  them  free,  they  came  in  large  numbers 
to  the  camp  of  David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to 
testify  their  allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed 
for  baltle,  ogainst  all  rival8  (1  Chroń,  xii,  27).  They 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (xv,  4).  For  a 
time,  however  (another  proof  of  the  strange  confusion 
into  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  had  fallen), 
the  ark  was  not  the  chief  centro  of  worship ;  and  while 
the  newer  ritual  of  psalms  and  minstrelsy  gathered 
round  it  under  the  ministration  of  the  Levitc8,  headed 
by  Benaiah  and  Jahaziel  as  priests  (xvi,  5,  6),  the  older 
order  of  sacriflces  was  carried  on  by  the  priests  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  high-place  at  Gibeon  (xvi,  87^39; 
xxi,  29;  2  Chroń,  i,  3).  We  cannot  wonder  that  flrsŁ 
David  and  then  Solomon  should  have  songht  to  guard 
against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation  of  the  two 
orders,  and  to  unitę  in  one  great  tempie  priests  and  Le- 
viteB,  the  symbolic  worship  of  sacriflce  and  the  spiritual 
oflfering  of  praise. 

The  roigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  cul- 
minating  period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was  with  them,  and  who 
joined  in  their  services  dressod  as  they  were  (1  Chroń. 
XV,  27),  while  he  yet  scrnpulously  abstained  from  all 
interference  with  their  functions.  The  name  which 
they  bore  was  accepted  (whatever  explanation  roay  be 
given  of  the  fact)  as  the  highest  title  of  honor  that 
could  be  borne  by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii,  18). 
They  occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  Kings 
iv,  2, 4),  and  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chroń,  xii,  27; 
xxvii,  5),  or  be  rccognised,  as  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan 
was,  as  the  "  king's  friends,"  the  keepers  of  the  klng*8 
conscienoe  (1  Kings  iv,  5;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  334). 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Test.  give  a  trustworthy  state- 
ment  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael. Those  who  question  their  authority  have  done 
so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of  some  precon- 
ceived  theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Pentateuch 
prescribes  is  thought  impossible  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
national  life,  and  therefore  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sol-i 
omon  are  looked  upon,  not  as  the  restoration,  but  as  the* 
starting-point  of  the  order  (Yon  Bohlen,  IHe  Genesiff 
EinL  §  16).  It  is  alleged  that  there  could  havc  been 
no  tribe  like  that  of  Leri^  Tor  the  consecration  of  a 
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whole  tńbe  is  without  a  parallel  m  history  (Yatke,  BibL 
J^heoL  i,  222).  DeuŁeronoray,  assumed  fur  once  to  be 
older  than  Łhe  three  books  which  precede  it,  represenU 
the  titles  of  the  pńest  aud  Levite  as  standing  on  tbe 
wme  footing,  and  tbe  dbtinction  between  tbem  is  tbere- 
Uite  tbe  work  of  a  later  period  (George,  Die  aUertn  JUd, 
Fette^  p.  45,  5L ;  comp.  Bfthr,  Symbciii',  bk.  ii,  cb.  i,  §  1, 
^yhence  tbese  references  are  Łaken).  It  is  bardly  uec- 
essary  here  to  do  morę  tban  state  these  tbeories. 
:  (2.)  AfiddU  Paiad. — Tbe  position  of  the  priests  under 
the  iDonarchy  of  Judab  deseryes  a  closer  examination 
than  it  bas  yet  received.  The  system  wbicb  bas  been 
descfibed  abore  gave  tbem  fur  ever}'  vreek  of  seryice  in 
tbe  Tempie  twenty-tbree  weeks  in  wbicb  tbey  bad  no 
ąppointed  work.  Was  it  intended  tbat  tbey  should  be 
iUle  duńng  tliis  period?  Werę  tbey  actually  idle? 
Tbey  bad  no  territorial  possessions  to  cultivate.  Tbe 
caties  assigned  to  tbem  and  to  tbe  Leyites  gave  but 
Bcanty  paaturage  to  tbeir  flocks.  To  wbat  employment 
could  tbey  tom?  1.  Tbe  morę  devout  and  tbougbtful 
foiind,  probably,  in  tbe  scbools  of  tbe  propbets  tbat 
wbicb  satisfied  tbem.  Tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Jews  presents 
Dumerous  instances  of  tbe  anion  of  tbe  two  offices.  See 
Lkyite.  Tbey  became  teacbing-pńests  (2  Chroń.  xv. 
8),  studenta,  and  interpreter*  of  tbe  divine  law.  From 
sucb  as  these,  men  migbt  be  cbosen  by  tbe  roore  zeal- 
ouB  kings  to  instruct  tbe  people  (xvii,  8),  or  to  admin- 
ipter  jusiice  (xix,  8).  2.  Some,  perbaps,  as  stated  above, 
senred  in  tbę  king^s  army.  *  We  bave  no  ground  for 
tiransferring  our  modem  conceptions  of  tbe  peacefulness 
of  tbe  priestly  life  to  tbe  remote  past  of  tbe  Jewisb  peo- 
ple.  Priests,  as  we  bave  seen,  were  witb  David  at  He- 
bron ^  men  of  war.  Tbey  were  tbe  trumpeters  of  Abi- 
jablft  army  (xiii,  12).  The  Tempie  itsclf  was  a  great 
armory  (xxiii,  9).  Tbe  beioic  struggles  of  tbę  .Mac> 
cabees  were  sustained  chicfły  by  tbeir  kindred  of  tbe 
Sfime  family  (2  Mace.  vii,  1).  8.  A  few  chosen  ones 
migbt  enter  morę  deeply  into  tbe  divine  life,  and  so  re- 
ceive,  like  Zecbariah,  Jereroiab,  Ezekiel,  a  special  cali 
tę  Łhe  Office  of  a  prophet.  4.  We  can  bardly  escape  the 
conclusion  tbat  many  did  tbeir  work  in  the  Tempie  of 
Jeboyah  witb  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other 
times  as  priesta  of  tbe  bigh-places  (Ewald,  Gesck,  iii, 
704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  protests  against  tbe 
sins  of  tbe  idolatrous  kings,  except  from  propbets  wbo 
stood  furth,  alone  and  nnsupported,  to  bear  tbeir  wit- 
ness,  but  tbe  priests  tbemselyes  were  sharers  in  the 
worship  of  Basi  (Jer.  ii,  8),  of  the  sun  aud  moon,  and 
of  the  host  of  beaven  (viii,  1,  2).  In  the  very  Tempie 
itself  tbey  **  ministered  before  tbeir  idols"  (Kzek.  xliv, 
12),  and  allowed  otbers,  ^  oncircumcised  in  heart  and 
uncircumcised  in  flesb,"  to  join  tbem  (ibid.  7).  They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  poUuted  tbe  Sabbaths.  There 
could  be  no  other  resulŁ  of  tbis  departure  from  tbe  true 
idea  of  the  priestbood  than  a  generał  degradation. 
Those  wbo  ceased  to  be  tnie  sbepberds  of  rbe  people 
found  notbing  in  tbeir  ritual  to  snstain  orelevate  tbem. 
Tbey  became  as  sensual,  oovetous,  and  tyrannical  as 
ever  tlie  clergy  of  tbe  Christian  Church  became  in  its 
darkest  periods ;  oonspicuous  as  drunkards  and  adulter- 
crs  (Isa.  xxviii,  7,  8 ;  lvi,  10-12).  The  prophetic  order, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  check,  became  sharers  in  tbeir 
corruption  (Jer.  v,  81 ;  Lam.  iv,  13 ;  Zeph.  iii,  4).  For 
tbe  mo»t  part,  tbe  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not 
the  rcsult  of  a  spontaneous  rcformation,  but  of  conform- 
it^'  to  tbe  wisbes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  in- 
stance  in  wbicb  tbey  do  act  spontaneously — tbeir  re- 
sutancc  to  tbe  usurpation  of  tbe  priesfs  functions  by 
Uzziah — tbeir  protest,  bowever  right  in  itself,  was  yet 
ooly  too  compatiUle  witb  a  wrong  use  of  the  office 
wliicb  they  claimed  as  l»elonging  excluKively  to  tbem- 
8elves  (2  Chmn.  xxvi,  17).  The  discipline  of  tbe  Cap- 
tŁvity,  however,  was  not  wńthout  its  fruits.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  prietits  bad  either  perisbed  or  were 
oontent  to  remain  in  the  land  of  tbeir  exiie ;  but  those 
wbo  did  return  were  active  in  tbe  work  of  restoration. 
Under  £zra  tbey  submittcd  to  tbe  stem  duty  of  re- 


pudiating  tbeir  beatben  wires  (Ecra  x,  18, 19).    Thev 
took  part — though  here  tbe  Levite8  were  the  morę 
prominentr^in  the  instruction  of  tbe  people  (iii,  2;  Nek. 
viii,  9-18).    Tbe  root-eyils,  bowever,  soon  reappearel 
The  work  of  the  priestbood  was  madę  the  inatniraest 
of  coyetousnesB.    Tbe  priests  of  tbe  time  of  Malachi  re- 
quired  payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  woidd  not 
even  '^sbut  tbe  doors'*  or  ^  kindle  fire"  for  nauirbt  (MaL 
i,  10).     Tbey  *^cornipted  tbe  covenant  of  Leyi"*  (ii,  81 
Tbe  idea  of  tbe  prieśt  as  tbe  angel,  the  measoiger,  d* 
the  Lonl  of  Hosts  was  forgotten  (ibid.  7 ;  oompw  Eccks. 
V,  6).     Tbe  incvitable  result  was  tbat  tbey  again  kot 
tbeir  influence.    They  became  "  base  and  oontemptiUe 
befure  all  tbe  people"  (Mai.  ii,  9).    The  oflioe  of  tbe 
scribe  rosę  in  repute  as  tbat  of  tbe  priest  dcdtned  (Joet. 
Judmtk.  i,  87, 148).    Tbe  secU  tbat  multiplicd  durini^ 
tbe  last  three  centuries  of  tbe  national  life  of  Jiadatsm 
were  proofs  tbat  tbe  established  order  had  failcd  to  do 
its  work  in  maintaining  the  religious  life  of  the  peopk. 
No  great  cbanges  affected  tbe  outward  poettion  of  the 
priests  under  the  Persian  govemment.    When  tbit 
monarchy  fell  before  tbe  power  of  Alexander  tbey  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  tbeir  allegiance.     Both  tbe 
Persian  govemment  and  AlexandeE  bad,  however,  r* 
spected  tbe  religion  of  tbeir  snbjects,  and  the  fonner 
had  conferred  on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxation 
(Ecra  vi,  8,  9;  vii,  24;  Joaephus,i4ii/.  xi,  8).     The  de- 
gree  to  wbicb  tbis  recognition  was  carried  by  the  im- 
mediate  successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  br  the  woik 
of  restoration  accomplisbed  by  Simon  the  aon  of  Oniss 
(Ecclus.  1,  12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thos 
occupied  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  tbe 
devotion  witb  which  bis  seal  inspired  tbem.  prepared 
tbem  doubtless  for  tbe  great  struggle  wbicb  was  comin^, 
and  in  wbicb,  under  tbe  priestly  Maccabees,  tbey  were 
the  chief  defenders  of  tbeir  country^s  freedom.     Some, 
indeetl,  at  tbat  crisis  were  found  among  tbe  apoststes. 
Under  tbe  guidance  of  Jason  (tb^  beathenised  funn  of 
Josbua)  they  forsook  tbe  customs  of  tbeir  fal  ben;  anti 
tbey  wbo  as  priests  were  to  be  pattems  of  a  scłf-ie- 
specting  purity  left  tbeir  work  in  tbe  Tempie  to  run 
naked  in  tbe  circus  wbicb  tbe  Syrian  king  had  opened 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv,  13,  14).     Some,  at  am  eariier 
period,  had  joined  tbe  scbisroatic  Onias  in  establishing 
a  rival  worship  (Josephus,  A  nU  xii,  8,  4).    Tbe  raajor- 
ity,  bowever,  were  true-bearted ;  and  the  Maccabcan 
struggle  wbicb  left  the  goveniment  of  tbe  country  in 
tbe  hands  of  tbeir  own  order,  and,  antil  tbe  Boman  con- 
quest,  witb  a  certain  roeasure  of  independence,  mtmt 
have  given  to  tbe  higber  mem1)ers  of  the  order  a  posi- 
tion of  security  and  intluence.   The  martyr-spirit  sbowed 
itself  again  in  tbe  calmness  witb  wbicb  tbey  carried  on 
tbe  ministrations  in  tbe  Tempie,  when  Jerusalem  wm 
besieged  by  Poropey,  till  they  were  slain  even  in  the  set 
of  sacriflcing  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  4,  8;   Warj  i,  7,  5). 
The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other  band,  in  which  tbe 
higb-priesthood  was  kept  in  abeyance,  or  transferred 
from  one  to  anotber  at  the  will  of  one  wbo  was  an  alieo 
by  birtb  and  balf  a  beatben  in  character,  must  bare 
tended  to  depress  them. 

(8.)  Clońng  Period, — It  will  be  intereaiing  to  bring 
togetber  the  few  facts  tbat  indicate  tbe  position  of  tbe 
priests  in  the  New-Test,  period  of  tbeir  bistory.  Tbe 
division  into  four-and-twenty  courses  is  still  maintained 
(Lukę  i,  5 ;  josephus,  Life^  1),  and  tbe  heads  of  tbese 
courses,  togetber  witb  those  wbo  bave  held  tbe  bi|;h- 
priestbood  (tbe  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "chief 
priests"  (ńpx(Cpc(C)  by  courtesy  (Carpzov.  App,  Crit.  |\ 
102),  and  take  tbeir  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  num- 
ber  scattercd  throughou  t  Palestine  was,  as  bas  been  suted, 
%*ery  large.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poorand 
ignorant,  despised  by  the  morę  powerful  members  of 
tbeir  own  order,  not  gaining  tlie  respect  or  affection  of 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardły  selftshness  in  tbe 
priest  of  tbe  parable  of  Lukę  x,  31  can  bardly  be 
thought  of  as  other  tban  a  repreaentatiye  one,  indi* 
cating  the  estirnate  commonly  and  truły  A»rmed  of  tbe 
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-character  bf  the  clius.  The  priestly  orJer,  like  the  na- 
'  lion,  was  divided  between  coiiŁending  sects.  The  iiiflu> 
•ence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  che  latter  part  of  hU  Itfe  a 
Sadducee  (Jnsephiis,  Anf,  xiii,  10, 6),  had  probably  madę 
the  teneli  of  that  party  popular  among  the  wealthier 
and  niore  powerful  members,  and  the  chief-priests  of  the 
Goapels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  iLpx^^f^^*^^v  yivoc 
(Acta  iv,  1,6;  v,  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sad- 
ducees,  eometimes  combining  with  the  Phariaees  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  in  peraecuting 
the  fuUowen  of  Jesus  because  thęy  preached  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude  {ox^oi:}f  on 
tbe  other  hand,  who  received  that  testimouy  (vi,  7) 
must  have  been  free  from  or  must  have  overoome  Sad- 
ducean  prejudioea.  It  was  not  st rangę  that  those  who 
did  not  welcome  the  truth  which  would  have  raised 
them  to  a  higher  life  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
an  ignorant  and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger 
contrasts  meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that 
preaented  in  the  life  of  the  pńesthood  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  Tempie — now  going  through  the  solemn 
aacrificial  rites  and  joining  in  the  nobleet  hymns,  now 
raiaing  a  6erce  clamor  at  anything  which  seemed  to 
them  a  profanatiun  of  the  sanctuary,  and  nishiug  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incaurious  intnider, 
or  of  one  of  their  own  order  who  might  enter  while 
under  some  ceremoniał  defilement,  or  with  a  half-hu- 
morous  cruelty  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  the  Levites 
,  who  were  found  sleeping  when  they  onght  to  have  been 
watching  at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Tempie  Sei'vioe,  eh.  i). 
Tbe  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privileges 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests  has  already 
been  noticed.  See  Leyitb.  In  the  soenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  histoiy  tbe  order  passes  away,  with> 
out  honor,  *^  dying  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  high-priest- 
hood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and  vi]est  of  the  adherents 
of  the  frenzied  Zealots  (Josephus,  ITar,  iv,  3, 6).  Other 
priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy  (ibid.  vi,  6, 1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receive8  the  lamps,  and 
gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary  (ibid.  vi,  8, 8). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utterance 
*'  Let  us  depart"  on  the  last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in 
the  Tempie  (ibid.  vi,  5, 3).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up 
the  degradation  of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fali  of 
his  country  with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding 
in  Titus  the  fulfilroent  of  the  Messianic  pruphecies  of 
the  Old  Test.  iibid.  vi,  6, 4)«  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honor- 
ary  dtstinction.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many 
families  must  have  altttgether  lost  their  genealogies. 
Those  who  still  prided  them8elves  on  their  descent  were 
no  longer  safe  against  the  claims  of  pretendcrs.  The 
jealousies  of  the  lettered  class,  which  had  been  kcpt 
under  some  restraint  as  long  as  the  Tempie  stood,  now 
had  fuli  play,  and  the  influence  of  the  rabbins  increascd 
with  the  fali  of  the  priest hootl.  The  position  of  the 
priests  in  medi»val  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  rtscn 
above  that  of  compliroentary  recognition.  Those  who 
claim  to  take  their  place  among  tbe  son^  of  Aaron  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  redemption>money  of  the  first- 
bom,  to  take  the  law  from  its  chest,  and  to  pronounce 
the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolino,  xii,  48). 

IV.  Rtlaiion  ofthe  Jewish  Priesłhood  to  the  Chiittinn 
MiniUry. — The  language  ofthe  New-Test.  writers  in 
relation  to  the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passcd  over. 
They  recognise  in  Christ  the  first-bom,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  thę  repre8entative  ofthe  true  primeval  pńest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii,  viii), 
from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary  for  the 
time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  defleetion.  But  thore 
is  no  tracę  of  an  order  in  the  new  Christian  8ocictv 
bearing  the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those 
of  the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  synagogue, 
and  not  the  Tempie,  fbrnishes  the  pattem  fur  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  Church.  The  idea  which  pervades 
the  teaching  ofthe  RpisŁles  is  that  of  a  univer8al  priest- 
jMod.    AU  tnie  believeiB  are  madę  kings  and  priests ! 


(Rev.  i,  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  9),  offer  spiritual  sacriflces  (Bom. 
xii,  1),  may  draw  near^  may  enter  into  the  holiest  (Hek. 
X,  19-22),  as  having  received  a  true  priestly  consecra- 
tion.  They,  too,  have  been  washed  and  sprinkled  as 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (x,  22).  It  was  the  thought  (if 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classification  of  the.higli- 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bish- 
ops,  priests,  and  dcacons  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
history  of  language  prcsents  few  stranger  facts  thaii 
those  connected  with  these  words.  Ptiest^  our  oniy 
equivalent  for  'uptóc^  comes  to  us  from  the  word  which 
was  chosen  because  it  excluded  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal 
character.  Bi$hop  has  narrowly  escaped  a  like  per\'ef- 
sion,  occurring  as  it  does  cuustantly  in  Wiclifs  Yef- ' 
sion  as  the  translation  of  apxnptvc  (e.  g.  John  xviii, 
15;  Heb.  viii,  1).  The  idea  which  was  thus  expressejd 
rested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  \ 
gradation,  and  the  terms  "priest,*"  "altar,"  "sacriAcef* 
might  be  used  without  involving  morc  than  a  legitt- 
matę  symbolism ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the  iri-  i 
evitable  danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  tMe 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feelin^ 
which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have  beeii 
left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fattl 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it  is 
because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  he  migbt 
exaggerate  the  harmony  of  the  two  systems,  has  ever 
dreamed  of  making  the  Christian  priesthood  hereditary. 
We  have  perhaps  reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  errofs 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  the  age  which 
witn^ssed  the  most  extravagant  saoerdotalism  was  oife 
in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  fint  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

y.  Literaturę. — For  the  similarity  in  the  religion  of 
ancFent  Greece,  see  Potter,  Archaologia  (Loud.  1776), 
i,  202;  of  ancient  Romę,  Adam,  Antiguiiiet  (Edinb. 
1791),  p.  293,  §  Ministri  Sacrorum.  For  the  resenł- 
blances  between  the  religious  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews,  we  refer  especially  to 
Kitto,  Pictoriul  Uistory  o/ Palestine  (Lond.  1844).  On 
the  Hebrew  priesthood  in  generał,  see  KUper,  Ihęm 
Priesierihum  det  Allen  Bundes  (Beri.  1865).  For  pa»- 
ticular  topics,  see  Kiesling,  De  Lff/Uutt  Mos.-  circa  Sa- 
cerd.  Vitio  Corporiś  laboraniei;  Kall,  De  3f orbis  Sd- 
cerdot,  V,  T.  ex  Minisłerii  eor.  Coudiłiotte  oriundis  (HafA. 
1745) ;  Jablonskii  Panihean,  Proleg.  §  29, 41, 43 ;  Munch, 
De  Matrimomo  Sacerd.  V.  T,  cum  FUiah.  Sacer,  (N#- 
rimb.  1747) ;  Kohl,  De  jEłate,  etc  (Lips.  1735) ;  Kecheil- 
berg,  id.  (ibid.  1760) ;  Sticbritz,  De  Sacerdotum  YitUs 
Corpore  (HaL  1742);  Curriss,  The  LerUical  Priests 
(Lond.  1877).  For  the  theology  of  the  subject,  see  Dr. 
J.  P.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacrijice  and  Priesthood 
of  Chnst  (Lond.  1842) ;  Jardinc,  Christian  Sacerdotal- 
ism  (ibid.  1871).  See  also  the  works  citcd  by  Dana, 
Wórłerbuch^  s.  v.  Priester ;  Darling,  Cyclopadia  BibU" 
ogrophicoj  vo].  i,  col.  1812. 

PRIEST  is  a  contraction  ofthe  yrord presbytei'  (Greak 
vptoPvTŁpoc)t  and  is  derived  probably  from  the  oki 
French  or  Norman  prestre.  It  was  in  the  Saxón,  firat 
preostf  later  pi-esf.  The  German  and  Dutch  worda 
&Te  priester;  the  modem  French,  pif/rf ;  the  Italian, 
prefe ;  but  the  Spanish  is  most  like  the  original  forro-^ 
it  is  preMero.  In  its  most  generał  stgnification,  the 
word  is  the  title  of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  biit  ia 
specially  applicd  to  the  minister  of  sacrifice  or  other 
niediatorial  oUlces.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind, 
the  functions  of  the  priest  seem  to  have  oommonly  been 
discharged  by  the  head  of  each  family ;  but,  on  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  family  into  the  state,  the  office  of  priest 
became  a  public  one,  which  absorbed  the  duŁies  as  well 
as  the  privileges  which  before  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  seporate  families  or  communities.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  in  many  instanoes  the  priestly  office  was  asso- 
ciated  with  that  of  the  8overeign,  whatever  might  be 
the  particular  form  of  sovcreignty.  But  in  many  ra- 
ligious  and  political  bodies,  also,  the  orders  were  main- 
taincd  in  ćbmplete  independence,  and  tbe  priests  formed 
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I  diatinel,  ind,  firaerally  >peikin$t,  n  piivilegeil  cUm. 
Sec  EGVi^t.HiMii;i8ii.  The  pńestly  order,  in  moat 
ciftlieaDciciitieligiuii3,iiiclude<la  giaduated  hieruchy ; 
■nd  U)  tbe  cbieT,  wbaMver  wu  hia  dde,  were  uaigned 
ibe  moac  •ulcmD  or  (he  religious  office*  iatnuted  (o  lh« 
body.    Compire  the  prereJing  trticle. 

In  the  Chrutian  Cburch  the  word  hu  been  uaed  in 
plice  of  the  two  Greek  word*  (1)  rput^impoc,  which 
re»lly  «ignifie«  in  ddii;  and  (2)  iipiit,  which  coire- 
gponds  to  ttie  Latin  laeerdot,  i,  e.  one  wlio  offeia  ucri- 
fice— words  which  are  exceeding1y  diuimilai  in  mein- 
ing,  but,  uaed  in  ttiis  indiKrimiiuta  manner.  coiiTey  a 
false  idea  aa  to  the  reapectWe  olGcea  of  prUtt  uid 
pTtndttr.  The  Christian  preacher  or  miniMer  answen 
rather  to  tlie  ancien  t  prophet  tlian  to  ilie  Ohi-Teatament 
prieiL  Aa  aptic  meatu  one  ako  offen  tacńfic/i,  and 
aa  ucridcea  have  been  aboliahed  aince  the  offering  ot 
the  one  peifect  and  ill-autBcient  Saciidce,  it  foUows 
that,  in  the  strict  and  official  senae,  there  are  no  "aacri- 
liccrs"  unilei  the  New-Totament  or  Cbriitian  diapenu- 
tion.  Ir,  tbeiefure,  tbe  claiiaa  of  the  niiuiaten  of  tbe 
Cburch  are  madę  to  reat  upon  a  predae  analogy  to  tłiote 
fiHinded  upon  the  prieatly  funcdona  of  an  ahrogated  dia- 
penution,  ic  lurely  becomea  the  advoeałe>  ofaucb  clai 
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analngy  eiiiata.  But  wbere  ia  Cha  pnn 
a  single  paiaage  in  "the  book"  of  apoatlea  and  evangel- 
ial*  to  Bupport  the  aaaumptiotL  Nowtiere  are  tbe  min- 
iatsra  of  the  (loapel  repreientcd  aa  "aacriGceia;"  no- 
where  19  pniyisiun  madę  for  sucb  a  aucceaeiOD,  aa  in  iny 
reapect  aimilar  to  the  Leyitieal,  and  atill  less  the  Aaron- 
ical  priesthood.  To  the  propheta,  and  rulera  of  the 
aynagoguea,  it  ia  admitted  that  there  are  tdluńona  de- 

tion  waa  Ihe  appropriate  buiineea  of  theae  eccleaiastical 
functionaries,  and  not  performing  the  aer\'iceB  of  a  pre- 
acribed  rilual.  But  aacerdotil  dignitiea  are  uowbere 
■acribed  to  Christian  preshytera. 

The  prieaChoiKi,  aa  a  religioua  order,  periabed  irith 
Judaism.  The  prieithood  waa  the  ahadow,  and  diaap- 
peared  when  the  autwlance  carat.  Aa  a  medialur,  Je- 
'  auaChriat  ia  (he  only  prieat;  aa  a  aervantof  God,irboee 
duty  ic  is  to  comecrate  his  fuli  time  and  energiea  and 
thougbIB  10  the  dirine  aen-ice,  ei-ery  Chriatian  ia  a 
"  p[i«it  unto  God."  'ITie  New  Testament,  therefotc, 
containi  nn  hint  of  any  priest,  nor  of  aiiy  ofBcei  aniwet- 
iog  10  a  priHI,  in  the  eaily  Cburch;  and,  on  the  con- 
Inry,  conCaina  many  paseagea  whtch  teach  morę  or  leas 
ditectly  and  diatinclly  that  the  prieithood  of  Ihe  claaa 
ia  inerged  tn  tbe  priestly  eharaetei  of  Jeaua  Chnal  and 
that  of  tbe  whole  diacipinhjp  (comp.  Hel),  ii,  17;  iii,  I ; 
iv,  H;  T,  6-10;  vii,  37,  iS;  X,  U,  H;  Bev.  i-,  10).  [t 
is  very  dear  that  the  apoatlea,  when  they  ao  plainly  aa- 
•ert  the  aboiition  of  sacrifioea  eince  tbe  otfering  of  tbe 
onepcrfectandall-aulHcient  Sacrilicf.couldneverintend 
tn  inatitute  sucb  an  ofBce  aa  a  taojfirai)  prjeat.  When 
they  use  the  term,  they  apply  it  to  Chriat  alone.  The 
Office  ot  a  Christian  paalor  ia  not  ło  atone,  but  to  preach 
Ihe  atonement.  In  Rom.  xv,  16  the  application  of  the 
term  hy  the  apoatle  Patd  ia  figuraliTe.  The  modem 
minister  aniwers  rather  to  Ihe  ancient  prophet  than  to 
the  ancient  priest.     At  least  this  is  the  uuirersal  opin- 

relica  of  the  old  priestly  idea  of  a  special  aacerdotal  or- 
iririleges  and  ptcrogalires,  and  poa- 
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The  adrocates  of  hierarehical  claims,  wbeihw  Itom- 
iah,  Greek,  or  Protestant  Christiaiis,  assume  tliat  min- 
iitera  ate  entitlcd  to  be  regarded  aa  aucceeding  to  the 
aame  relation  to  the  Cbnrch  wilh  that  which  was  aua- 
tained  by  the  prieathood  iinder  tbe  Jewish  economy. 
Hence  the  lerms  ind  officea  peculiar  10  the  ancient 
prieata  are  conceiyed  to  be  analogoua  to  Ihe  fimctions 
and  deaignations  of  Ihe  Christian  minisliy.  On  this 
assampUon,  it  is  eontended  that  (he  dulies  perforined 
and  Ihe  autharity  ejtcrciaed  uttder  the  direec  aattclion 
ot  tbe  Umt  High  are  now  tranafetred  (o  those  wfao  are 
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duły  ąnalifled,  by  a  ceftain  order  o£  oucctiaion,  to  di»- 
chvge  Che  oŚces  of  tbe  miaistry  undei  the  present  dia- 
peiuation.  In  the  grades  of  the  hierarchy  Che  pńol- 
hood  ia  aecond  in  order  ooly  to  that  of  biahop.  Blahopa 
and  priests  posaeaa  the  same  priestly  autliority,  but  ihe 
bisbop  bas  the  power  of  tranamicting  it  Co  oIhera,whieh 
an  ordinaiy  prieat  cannot  do.  Tbe  priest  is  legaidtd  aa 
Che  urdinary  minister  of  the  Eucharial,  whcCher  ai  a 
Mcrament  or  aa  a  aacrifice ;  of  baptiam,  penann,  snd 

are  held  in  tbe  raodem  Bcboola  to  he  tbematlrti  tbe 
miniaten  of  marriage,  tbe  priest  ia  regarded  by  all 
schooli  of  Koman  diTioes  as  at  least  Ihe  nomial  and 
official  witnese  of  ita  celebration.  The  priest  ia  alao 
otGcially  charged  wich  Ihe  inatructiun  of  Ihe  people  and 
the  dinction  of  their  ipiritual  eoncems,  ind,  hy  long- 
esublished  use,  ^lecial  districla,  called  paiiabes  (q.  t.), 
are  aaaigned  to  priesta,  within  whieh  they  are  iutruMed 
csre  Bud  supcrriaion  of  the  apiritual  wanli  of 
ibabitanla.  The  holy  order  of  priesthood  can 
niuy  be  confeired  by  a  bisbop,  and  he  is  ordiiiarily  aa- 
aiated  by  two  or  more  prieata,  who,  in  common  with  tbe 
bishop,  impoae  handa  on  the  candidate.  The  reeC  of 
Ihe  ceremoniał  of  ordinaiion  contiats  in  inveacing  the 
candidate  uith  tbe  sacred  ioalrumenta  and  omamenU 
of  his  order,  anouiting  his  banda,  and  reciling  ccrtaio 
pnyera  signiRcant  of  the  gifts  and  Ihe  duliea  ot  Ihe  of- 
Oce.  Dcns  deflncsihe  prieslhood  aa  "  a  sacred  order  and 
aacrament,  in  which  power  ia  conferred  of  conaecraiing 
tbe  body  of  Christ,  of  remitting  sins,  and  of  adminit- 
tetiug  cerlain  olher  sacramenta."  Accoidingly,  at  the 
conaecration  of  a  prieat,  afler  unclion  and  prayer,  Ihe 
chalice,  with  winę  and  water,  and  Ibe  paten  opon  iC 
wicb  the  host,  are  given  to  him,  wilh  theae  awful  wonla, 

ebrate  masa  for  tbe  living  and  tbe  dpad."     Mureurer, 
formally  tbe  power  (o  forgire 
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Uibit  ut  a  R.mian  Calholli:  Prieat. 
le  portions  nf  Ihe  Epiacopal  Church  Ibe  idea  is 
ed  Chat  the  modem  clerg^-man  ia  the  succcs- 
:  ancient  priest,  becaute  this  term  ta  uaed  io  llie 
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Proyer-book  to  deagnate  the  clerical  office.    Says  Fluy* 

der :  "  The  Greek  and  Latin  worda  which  we  tranalate 

^prient^  are  denved  from  worda  Łhat  signify  huly;  aod 

BO  the  word  priest,  acoording  to  Łbe  etymology,  signi- 

iies  him  whose  merę  chaige  aod  fuuction  are  about  holy 

things,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  most  proper  word 

to  him  who  U  set  apart  to  the  holy  public  senrice  and 

worship  of  God,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  actual 

ministration  of  holy  thinga.    If  it  be  objected  that,  ac- 

cording  to  the  luual  acoeptation  of  the  word,  it  stguifies 

him  that  otTers  up  a  taerificcy  and  therefore  cannot  be 

allowed  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  hath  no  sacri- 

fice  to  offer,  it  is  answered  that  the  ministera  of  the 

(fospel  have  sacrifices  to  offer  (1  Pet.  ii,  5):  '  Ye  are 

buik  up  a  spiritual  hotise,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 

up  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praises,  thank(^ivtng/ 

etc.     In  respect  of  these,  the  rainisters  of  the  Gospel 

roay  safely,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  priests ; 

and  in  a  morę  eminent  manner  than  other  Christians, 

because  they  are  taken  fiom  among  men  to  offer  up 

Łhese  sacrifices  for  others.     But  besides  these  spiritual 

SBcrifices  mentioned,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 

another  sacrifice  to  offer,  viz.  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  as 

it  was  anciently  called,  the  commemorattve  sacrifice  of 

the  blood  of  Christ,  which  does  as  reall y  and  truły  show 

forth  the  death  of  Christ  as  those  sacrifices  under  the 

law  did;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacritice  of  the  Eucharist. 

the  ancients  have  usually  called  those  that  offer  it  up 

priests."     See  Killen,  AncienŁ  Church,  p.  644;  Marten- 

sen,  DogmaticB;  Fairbaim,  Tgpoloffy  f  Calvin,  Ituii-' 

tuta;  Coleman,  Manuał  on  Prelacy  €tnd  Ritualitni^  p« 

167  sq.;  Stratten,  Booh  ofthe  PrieałAood;  Howitt,  On 

Priettcrajt;   Dwight,  Tkeolo^;  Schaff,  Hitt,  of  the 

A  post,  Church;  EUiott,  Ikiineaiion  of  Botnanitm  (see 

Index) ;  Sumner,  PrinctpUś  at  Stahe  (Lond.  1868, 8vo), 

cb.  iti ;  Chł-istitm  Quar,  April,  1873,  art.  iy ;  Meth,  Ottar, 

Rec.  July,  1873,  art.  ii;  Studim  ar.  Kritiken,  1862,  No.  1 ; 

Bapł,  Qvar,  Oct.  1870;  Christian  Afon/hfy,  Feb.  1865, 

p.188.    See  BiSHOP ;  Clkroy  ;  PRKACHKR.    (J.  H.W.) 

Prieatley,  Joseph.  LLD.,  one  of  the  most  noted 

ofthe  EnglLsh  deists  ofthe  18th  century,  and  a  scientist 

of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  of  humble  but  honorable 

parentage  at  Fieldhead,  March  13. 1733,  old  style.    His 

mother  dying  when  he  was  sis  years  of  age,  he  was 

adopted  by  a  patemal  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  by  whom  he 

was  sent  to  afree  grammar-schuol  in  the  neighborhood, 

where  he  was  taught  the  Latin  language  and  the  ele> 

ments  of  the  Greek,    łiis  vacations  were  devoted  to  the 

study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dissenting  minister ;  and  when 

he  bad  acąuired  some  proficiency  in  this  language  he 

commenced  and  madę  considerable  progress  in  the  Chał- 

dee,  Syriac,  and  Arabie.    Ill-health,  however,  led  him  to 

abandon  for  a  while  his  classical  studies,  and  he  gave 

hioiself  to  merean tile  pursui ts.   Though  obliged  to  leave 

school,  he  yet  continued  his  sludies.    Without  the  aid 

of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French, 

Italian,  and  German.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  (1752)  he 

resumed  work  as  a  iheological  student  in  the  dissenting 

academy  at  Darentry.     His  parents,  who  were  both 

of  the  CaWinistic  persuasion,  as  well  as  his  aunt,  had 

omitted  no  opportuuity  of  inculcattng  the  importance 

of  the  CalvłniBtic  doctrine.    At  the  academy  he  found 

both  the  professors  and  studenta  greatly  agitated  npon 

most  theological  questions  which  were  deemed  of  much 

unportance,  snch  as  lil/erty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 

tbe  aoul,  etc.,  and  kindred  articles  of  orthodoxy  and  her- 

«^y.    These  were  the  topics  of  antmated  and  freąuent 

diacusaion.    The  spirit  of  controrersy  thus  excited  was 

in  some  roeasure  fostered  by  the  plan  for  regulating  their 

studies,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge.     It  specified  cer- 

**in  works  on  both  sides  of  every  qaestion  which  the 

•tudents  were  required  to  periise  and  form  an  abridg- 

n>snt  of  for  their  futurę  use.    Before  the  lapse  of  many 

nwnths  Priestley  oonceired  himself  called  npon  to  re- 

nounce  tłie  greater  nnmber  of  the  theological  and  meta- 

Pnysical  opinions  which  hehad  imbibed  in  early  youth, 

*U(1  thus,  be  himself  observe8,  **I  came  to  embrace  what 


is  generally  called  the  heterodoz  side  of  the  ąuestion; 
.  .  .  but  notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  de- 
bates,  the  extreme  of  heresy  among  us  was  Arianism,  and 
all  of  us,  I  beliere,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief,  morę 
or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrine  ofthe  Atonement,*'  His 
waywardness  did  not  interfere  with  his  graduation,  and 
in  1755  he  became  assistant  minister  to  an  Independent 
cougregation  at  Needham-Market,  in  Suffolk.  Herę  he 
maile  himself  unpopular  by  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  and  in  three  years  left,  in  rather  bad 
reputc  because  of  his  heresy.  He  found  a  temporar}' 
engagement  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  but  was  again 
unpopular,  and  next  engaged  in  teaching  with  some 
success,  and  was  finally  chosen  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  Warrington  Academy.  During  the  ten  years  fol* 
lowing  he  produoed  half  a  dozen  thoughtful  works  on 
widely  varying  subjects — works  which  of  themsel^es 
would  have  given  him  enduring  famę.  He  busied  him- 
self in  politics,  too,  and  became  known  as  a  vigorouS 
lecturer.  He  was  still  poor,  but  by  dint  of  strict  econ« 
omy  he  had  secured  an  air-pump  and  an  electrical  ma- 
chinę, and  had  already  begun  his  scientiflc  researches. 

While  at  Needham  he  coroposed  his  work  entitled 
The  Scripture  Dodrine  o/RemissioMf  which  thows  that 
the  Deaih  o/ Christ  is  no  proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satirfac* 
tionfor  Sin;  but  that  Pardon  is  dispetued  solelif  on  ac' 
count  ofa  Ptrsonal  Rtpentance  of  the  Sinner,  It  was 
published  in  1761.  He  seems  to  haye  rejected  all  the- 
ological dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  cortain  passages  ofthe 
Bibie  by  ecclesiastical  authońty.  <  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  these  doctrinal  errors  produced  any  morally 
evil  results.  A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasion 
of  his  introduction  to  our  own  celebrated  oountryman, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
account  of  electrical  discoreries,  if  provided  with  the 
requisite  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  pro^ 
cure,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
snbmitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it  in  print,  thongh  five  hours  of  every  day  had 
been  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides 
which  he  had  kept  up  an  active  philosophical  corre- 
spondence.  The  title  of  this  work  is  The  History  and 
Preseni  State  of  Etectriciły,  leiih  Original  Erperiments 
(1767;  3d  ed.  1775).  By  his  devotion  to  learning  and 
his  persistent  scrutiny  of  naturę,  Priestley  now  unrav- 
elled  many  a  tangled  web  of  science,  and  it  was  his  to 
make  the  most  valuable  discorery  in  science  of  the  last 
century;  but  ss  he  drew  nearer  natural  truth,  he  be- 
came morę  and  moro,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  es- 
tranged  from  rerealed  truth,  and  by  a  hot  temper  and 
hasty  utterances  alienated  his  best  friends.  A  disagree- 
ment  between  the  trustees  and  professors  ofthe  academy 
led  to  his  relin^uishing  the  appointment  at  Warrington 
in  1767.  His  next  engagement  was  with  a  large  cougre- 
gation at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  theological 
inquiries  were  resumed,  and  8e%'eral  works  of  the  kind 
composed,  chiefiy  of  a  controyereial  character.  The 
vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a  public  brewery  was  the 
occasion  of  his  attention  being  direeted  to  pnenmatic 
chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which  he  commenced  in 
1768,  and  subsequentiy  prosecuted  with  great  success. 
His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a  pamphlet  on 
Impregnatiny  Wuter  tcith  Fixed  Air  (1772) ;  the  same 
year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  Obeer* 
caiions  on  Different  Kinds  ofAir^  to  which  the  Copley 
medal  was  awarded  in  1773.  He  originated  other  modes 
of  invesiigation  now  pursued,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  gases  has  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
coreries  he  madę.  He  discorered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous -oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapor,  carbonic-oxide 
gas,  suIphuTous-oxide  gas,  finoric-acid  gas,  muriatic  gaą 
and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  discorery  of  oxygen  alone 
riva11ed  in  importance  the  great  discorery  of  grarita- 
tion  by  Newton  in  the  preceding  century.  The  pneu- 
matic  trough,  a  ressel  by  means  of  which  chemists  col- 
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Uet  gtt,  was  alflo  in  good  part  iDVeDteil  by  PiiesUey. 
Ue  esperimented  untiiingly,  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
d^tailed  acoount  of  almoat  erciy  obwn-atioo  be  madę. 
For  a  time  be  was  the  idol  of  men  of  scioice.  AU  Eu- 
ropę did  bim  bonor.  At  tbe  beight  of  his  reputatkm  be 
becane  oompanioo  to  tbe  earl  of  Sbelbarae,  with  wbom 
be  tfaveUed  exteiisively  on  tbe  Cootinent.  Ue  remained 
witb  tbat  nobleman  Beven  yeara,  at  the  end  <^  whichi  in 
1789,  reoeiving  a  pension,  be  settJed  in  Birmingham, 
irhere  he  proceeded  acŁirely  witb  bis  pbikMopbicail  and 
theological  researches,  and  was  also  appointed  pastor  to 
a  diseenting  oongregatioo.  Having  been  told  by  oer- 
Łain  Parisian  sayans  tbat  he  was  tbe  only  man  tbey 
had  ever  known,  of  any  understanding,  wbo  believed  in 
Christianity,  be  wrote,  in  reply,  tbe  iMtert  to  a  Pkilo- 
fppkieal  UnbelUter  (1780),  and  variou8  oŁber  works  eon- 
taining  criticisms  on  the  doctrincs  of  Hume  and  otben. 
•  His  pubUc  position  was  now  rather  a  bard  <me ;  for 
wbile  Iiujgbed  at  in  Paris  as  a  belieTer,  at  bome  be  was 
branded  as  an  atbeist.  To  escape  tbe  odium  arising 
from  the  latter  imputation,  be  publisbed  bis  Disguisi- 
tion  rtlatmg  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  In  tbis  work,  while 
be  partly  materializes  spirit,  he  at  tbe  same  time  partly 
spiriUializes  matter.  He  holds,  however,  tbat  our  hopes 
of  resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian reyelation,  and  tbat  scientifically  tbey  bave  no 
demonstration  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  ReveUtion 
and  a  Resurrection  appear  with  bim  to  bave  supported 
one  anotber.  He  believed  in  a  Revelation,  because  it 
declared  a  Resurrection;  and  be  beUeved  in  a  Resur- 
irection,  because  he  fouod  it  dedaied  in  tbe  Rerelation. 
Yet  in  bis  Introdudory  Distertation  to  Hartley^s  Obtet-^ 
tatianM  on  Man  he  expres8ed  doubts  again  conceming 
tbe  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man ;  and 
in  the  Dodrine  ąf  Neoetnty — another  elucidation  of 
Hartley  (q.  ▼.)~publi8hed  about  the  same  time,  largely 
denied  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Rerelation.  But  among 
tbe  many  points  of  Church  dogma  called  in  question  or 
alt<^tber  repudiated.  Dr.  Priestley  thus  far  had  not 
openly  touched  tbe  doctrine  of  tłie  Trinity.  In  1782  be 
publisbed  bis  Hutory  ofthe  CorruptionM  ofChritiwnity 
(2  vol8.  8vo).  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  tbis  work  was  proponed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prize 
tssays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was  bumed  by  the 
common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Dort.  Next  came  a 
Hittory  ofEarly  Opiniont  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (1786, 
4  Tols.  8vo),  but  it  failed  to  make  any  iropression  in  the 
literary  or  theological  world.  His  previous  writings, 
bowever,  gave  rise  to  a  lively  literary  warfare  between 
Priestley  and  Dr.  Horsiey.  The  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed  were  the  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Materialism,  and 
Unitańanism.  The  vicŁory  in  tbis  controrersy  will  prob- 
ably  be  awarded  by  most  men  in  accordance  with  their 
own  preconceived  yiews  on  the  ąuestions  at  issue.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Jan.  27, 1791,  Priestley  says : 
^'  With  respect  to  the  Church,  with  which  you  baye  med- 
dled  but  little,  I  have  long  sińce  drawn  the  swonl  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy  about  the 
oonseąnences."  While  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
sarans  of  the  Continent  tbat  such  a  man  could  beliere  in 
a  God  at  all,  his  want  of  belief  shocked  the  better  class 
of  bis  countrjonen,  who,  although  at  tbe  time  sadly  lax 
in  morals,  were  scriipulous  in  their  adherence  to  ortho- 
doxy.  But  he  did  not  conline  himself  to  dealing  with 
churchmen :  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  which  be  publitshed  about  twenty  yolumes.  He 
attarked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in 
BIack8tone's  Commentaries  wiih  a  vigor  and  acrimony 
which  seems  to  have  surprised  his  adrersary.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  avowedIy  partial  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  and  as  be  was  a  man  of  strong  speech  and  sting- 
ing  pen,  be  soon  excited  the  batred  of  the  Higb-Church 
and  Tory  part}*.  Tbe  agitation  of  tbe  populace  had 
already  found  vent  in  riots,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
Dr.  Priestley's  house,  library,  manuscripts,  and  costly 
apparatus  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  an  angry 


mobi  His  papeia,  tom  in  aerapa,  caypeieJ  ihe  maM 
around  bis  desolated  bome,  and  hie  was  expo8ed  to  <nvsi 
personal  danger.  He  quittcd  Binningbam  fo»  Hack- 
ne3',  wbere  he  became  the  sncceawir  of  his  dcoeasc  d  friend 
Dr.  Price  (q.  v.),  and  so  far  as  mmey  eould  restorte  «  bst 
be  had  loet,  it  was  Uberally  giren.  Bat  bb  acntinirats 
were  unchanged,  and  he  was  nonę  the  less  ontcpokca 
because  of  misuse ;  and  at  lasT,  ooooeiring  himsdf  to  be 
insecure  against  popular  ragę,  he  embarkcd  for  America. 

lą  tbe  United  Sutes  be  was  reoeired  witb  mtha* 
siasm  as  a  martyr  to  republican  prindplea.  He  was 
offered  a  profe8Bor*s  chair  in  Pbiladelpbia,  which,  b«tv- 
ever,  be  declined— for,  notwitbstandtng  bis  unparalleW 
attainmeats,  be  modestly  felt  the  want  of  an  early  m-»- 
tematic  training  in  tbe  scienccs — and,  rettring  to  Nur- 
tbumberbmd,  be  was  soon  again  absorbed  in  his  stndieik 
But  even  beie  befoie  long  he  was  in  tbe  midat  of  bittcr 
controYers}'.  He  had  contemplated  no  difficnlty  in  fom- 
ing  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  America;  but  in  tbishs 
was  greatly  disappointed.  He  found  tbat  tbe  majority 
disregarded  religion,  and  thoae  wbo  paid  any  attention 
to  it  were  morę  afraid  of  bis  doctrines  tban  deairoiis  of 
bearing  them.  By  tbe  American  goremment,  the  for- 
mer  democratic  spirit  of  which  had  subsided.  be  wss 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  tbe  interest  of  France.  Tb« 
democracy  be  espoused  was  unpalatably  French,  tbe  in- 
consistency  of  his  religious  doctrines  laid  bim  open  to 
ridicule,  and,  as  be  could  not  long  remain  stient.  a  boit 
of  critics  was  soon  arrayed  against  bim.  Uis  later 
writings  were  moslly  in  defence  of  bis  doctrines  ami 
discoyeries,  and  bu  experiroents  in  America  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  those  of  his  earlier  years.  To  the 
day  of  his  deatb  be  continued  to  pursue  bis  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  witb  as  much  ardor  as  be  had  sbotra 
at  any  period  of  bis  actire  life.  He  died  Feb.  6,  1804, 
expres8ing  tbe  satisfaction  be  derired  from  the  eon- 
sciousness  of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  tbe  confidence 
he  felt  in  a  futurę  state  in  a  happy  immortality.  When 
his  deatb  became  known  in  Paris,  his  eloffe  was  read  by 
Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute. 

Priestley  bas  given  us  his  auiobiograpby  down  ts 
Marcb  24, 1795.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morał 
and  domestic  character,  remarkable  for  zeal,  for  trutb, 
patience,  and  in  his  maturer  3'earB  for  serenity  of  tem- 
per. He  appears  to  have  been  fesrless  in  proclsim- 
ing  his  cnnvictions,  wbether  theological,  poliricsl,  or 
scientific.  Few  men  in  modem  times  have  wrirten  so 
much,  or  with  such  facility ;  yct  he  seldom  spent  mora 
tban  8ix  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  labor  which  rc- 
quired  much  mental  exertion.  A  habit  of  regularitr  ox- 
tended  itself  to  all  bis  studies.  He  neyer  read  a  book 
witboiit  determining  in  bis  own  mind  when  be  wotild 
finish  it ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  he  arran^ 
the  plan  of  bis  literary  pursuits  and  scientific  re6earcfa<& 
He  labored  under  a  great  defect,  which,  bowerer,  wn 
not  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  bis  progress.  He 
sometiroes  lost  all  ideas  both  of  persona  and  tbings  with 
wbicb  be  had  been  convcrsant.  He  alwars  did  iinine' 
diately  what  he  had  to  perform.  Though  be  rosę  esHy 
and  dcspatched  his  monę  serious  pursuits  in  the  mora- 
ing,  yet  be  was  as  well  qtialified  for  nental  exertion  at 
one  time  of  the  dav  as  at  anotber.  All  seasons  were 
equal  to  bim,  early  or  late,  before  dinner  or  after.  He 
could  also  write  without  inconrenience  by  tbe  psrlor 
firc,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  bim,  and  occsńon^ 
ally  talking  to  them.  In  bis  faroily  be  ever  maintatned 
tbe  worship  of  God.  See  the  Memoirs^  continued  bf 
bis  son,  with  obserrations  by  T.  Cooper;  also  Life  bj 
John  Corry  (1805);  and  by  Rutt  (1832). 

Rarely  bas  a  man  been  morę  rariously  estimated  thtf 
Priestley.  In  Błacheood  (18S5)  he  was  cbaracteriied 
as  "a  sballow  scholar,  an  empirical  philoaopher— whs 
stumbled  on  bis  discoreries  and  lacked  tbe  logical  car 
pacity  to  usefully  apply  them — a  malcontent  politidiEr 
and  a  beret  ical  religion ist."  Dr.  P^mr,  on  tbe  contrarT* 
Apcaks  of  Pricstler's  attainments  as  numerous  withmit 
a  parallel,  his  talents  as  Buperlative^'  great^  and  b<< 
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mnraU   as   correct  without  aiiaterity  and  cxemplary 
withouŁ   osŁentatioii.      These  estimates  are  certaiuly 
dtyeree,  but  possibly  tbey  are  eąuall}*  near  the  tnith. 
Prieslley  was  much  morę  of  an  experimentali9t  than  a 
phtiosopher.    In  reli|(ion  as  well  as  in  science  be  sought 
noveUies.    Facts^and  facts  only^could  satisfy  him.    Uut 
hU  caprice  was  as  noticeable  as  his  positireness,  and 
h\n  loj^ical  incnnsistencies  were  gross.    A  queer  instance 
of  thia  is  found  in  his  adberence  to  the  theory  of  '*  płilo- 
gi^Łon**  —  the  supposed  principle  of  iuflammabiliŁy,  or 
the  matter  of  fire  in  composition  with  other  bodies — 
the  absurdity  of  which  was  shown  by  his  own  discovery 
of  oxygen.     In  theolog>',  as  we  have  seen,  while  main- 
Łattiin;^  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  its  im- 
materiality.    He  was  never  widely  trusted  as  a  religiuus 
leader;  although,  because  of  his  ability  and  unimpeach- 
ablc  morality,  and  his  eroinence  in  science,  his  pulpit 
8ervices  were  eagerly  sought.     His  famę  rests  princi- 
pally  on  his  pneumatic  inquiries.    fiut  he  was  encyclo- 
pedic  in  the  rangę  of  his  writings,  which  extend  to 
between  serenty  and  eighty  rolumea.     Among  them 
are  worka  on  generał  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  bi- 
ography,on  language,on.oratoryand  criticism,on  relig- 
ion  and  raetaphysics.     Although  many  of  his  opinions 
were  fanciful  and  manifestly  erroneous,  there  was  hardly 
a  subject  touched  by  his  pen  that  was  not  the  brighter 
snd  shapelier  because  of  his  genius.     It  is  not  now, 
however,  for  the  first  time  remarked  that  the  minds 
b(?.<9t  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  labors  of  cxperimental 
philosophy  are  by  no  means  those  from  which  we  expect 
light  to  be  cast  into  the  morę  obscure  region  of  meta- 
physical  analysis.   "  Priestley's  mind  was  objective  to  an 
extreme;  he  could  ńx  his  faith  upon  nothing  which 
had  not  the  evidence  of  sense  in  some  way  or  other  im- 
pressed  upon  iU     Science,  morals,  politics,  philosophy, 
religion,  all  came  to  him  under  the  type  of  the  sensa- 
tional.     The  most  spiritual  ideas  were  obliged  to  be 
ca^t  into  a  materiał  mould  before  they  could  commend 
thcnQ3elves  to  his  judgment  or  oonscience.   His  iutellect 
woA  rapid  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he  saw  the  bear- 
iiigjł  of  a  question  according  to  its  principles  at  a  glance, 
snd  embodied  his  thoughts  in  Tolumes,  while  many 
other  men  wouUI  hardly  have  sketched  oul  their  plan. 
AU  this,  though  admi rabie  iu  the  man  of  action,  was  not 
tlie  temperament  to  form  the  solid  metaphysician ;  nay, 
it  was  precisely  opposeil  to  that  deep,  reflective  habit, 
that  sinking  into  one*a  own  inmost  consciousness,  from 
which  alone  speculative  philosophy  can  obtain  light  and 
advancement/*    As  a  man  of  science,  be  bas  left  his  mark 
upou  the  intellectual  history  of  the  century ;  but  besides 
being  a  man  of  science,  hc  aimed  at  being  a  metaphysi- 
cian, a  theologian,  a  politician,  a  classical  scholar,  and 
a  htatorian.     With  an  amazing  intrepidity  he  plunged 
into  tasks  the  effective  performance  of  which  woułd 
have  demanded  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.     With  the 
charge  of  thirty  youths  on  his  hauds,  he  proposes  to 
write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
Herves  that  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  would 
*•  not  be  a  yer^-  formidable  task'*  (Rutt,  Li/e^  1, 42).     He 
carried  on  all  manner  of  controvenies  upon  their  own 
ground  with  Horsley  and  Badcock,  with  his  friend  Price, 
with  Beattie  and  the  Scotch  philosophers,  with  Gibbon 
and  the  sceptics,  and  yet  oftcn  labored  for  hours  a  day 
*t  his  Chemical  experiments.     So  discursive  a  thinker 
could  hanlly  do  mtich  thorough  work,  nor  re.nlly  work 
out  or  coK>rdinate  his  own  opinions.     U  would  be  in 
yain,  therefore,  to  anticipate  auy  great  furce  or  original- 
ity  in  Priestley's  speculations.    At  best  he  was  a  quick 
reAector  of  the  current  opinions  of  his  time  and  clasa, 
and  able  to  run  up  hasty  theories  of  suflScient  apparent 
•tability  to  afford  a  tcmporary  refuge  amid  the  storm 
of  CHiflicting  elements.    With  such  tendencics  of  mind, 
therefore,  and  living  in  an  age  the  whole  bearing  of  which 
was  a  way  from  the  ideał  to  the  sensational,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Priestley  entered  with  energy  into  those 
principles  of  Hartley  from  which  he  hoped  to  reduce 
sil  mentai  science  to  a  branch  of  physical  inrcstigation. 


The  metaphysical  position  he  assumed  may  be  fully 
seeii  in  his  Ezammation  o/Beid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald: 
\\\  fact,  it  is  summed  up  in  one  extraordiuAry  sentence, 
where  he  affirms  that  **  something  bas  been  done  in  the 
field  of  kiiowledge  by  Deacartes,  very  much  by  Mr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  all  by  Hartley,  who  has  thrown 
morę  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  mind  than 
Newton  did  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  world." 
Priestley  rested  the  truth  of  materialism  upon  two  de- 
ductions.  The  first  was  that  thought  and  sensation  are 
essentially  the  same  t  bing— that  the  whole  rariety  uf 
our  ideas,  however  abstract  and  reflned  they  may  be- 
come,  are,  nevertbeless,  but  modifications  of  the  sensa- 
tional faculty.  This  doctrine  had  been  roore  fuUy  main- 
tained  in  France  by  Condillac,  and  is  a  crude  anticipś- 
tion  of  the  positive  view.  The  second  deduction  was 
that  all  sensation,  and,  consequently,  all  thought,  ariscs 
from  the  affections.  of  our  materiał  organ ization,  andt 
therefore,  consists  cntirely  in  the  rootion  of  the  materiał 
particles  of  lybich  the  neryes  and  brain  are  composed. 
It  is  but  Justice,  however,  here  to  add  that  Priestley  did 
not  push  his  materialism  so  far  as  to  evolve  any  conclu- 
sions  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  man*8 
natural  religion,  or  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a  futurę 
State;  for  in  the  fuli  conviction  of  these  truths  he  both 
łived  and  died.  And  instead  of  distinctly  inferring  with 
modern  positivists  that  we  can  show  nothing  of  the  uK 
timate  naturę  cither  of  mind  or  body,  Priestley  adopted 
the  view  that  the  soul  is  itsełf  materiał.  According  to 
his  quaint  illustration.  it  resembłes  a  razor.  The  power 
of  thought  inheres  in  it  as  the  power  of  cutting  in  the 
razor.  The  razor  dissolved  in  acids  is  annihilated ;  and, 
the  body  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  ihe  power  of  think- 
ing  ceaseSb  But  the  particles  remain  in  each  case ;  and 
the  soul,  like  the  razor,  may  again  be  put  together  (Price 
and  Priestley  On  Materialism,  p.  82).  The  adrantage 
of  this  doctrine,  according  to  Priestley,  was  that  it  eon- 
firmed  bishop  Law*s  theory  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  The 
soul  being,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  is  taken  to 
pieces  at  death,  and  though  it  may  afterwards  be  put 
tugcther  again  by  divino  power,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  superstitions  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  purgator}'. 
Moreover,  it  strikiugly  confirms  the  Socinian  doctrine 
by  removing  all  pretext  for  a  belicf  in  the  pre-exi8tence 
of  ChrisL  To  sum  up,  then,  the  preciae  influence  of 
Priestley  upon  the  progress  of  sensationalism  in  a  few 
words,  we  may  say  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  last 
tie  which  had  held  Hartley  to  the  poor  remains  of  spir- 
itualism;  that  he  reduced  the  whole  phenomena  of 
mind  to  organie  processes — the  mind  itself  to  a  materiał 
orgauization,  and  mentai  philosophy  to  a  physical  sci- 
ence. The  whole  existing  order  of  things  being  an 
elaboratu  piece  of  mechanism,  we  infer  the  Almighty 
mechanist  by  the  familiar  watch  argument  {Disguisi' 
tionSf  i,  187).  Indeed,  the  Deity  himself  becomes  almost 
phenomenal,  and  Priestley  has  considerable  troubłe  in 
saying  him  from  materiality.  He  denies  that  a  belief 
in  his  immateriality  would  increase  our  reyerence  for 
him  {ibid,  i,  185),  and  declares  that  he  must  be  in  some 
sense  extcnded,  and  haye  some  common  property  with 
the  matter  upon  which  he  acts.  It  woułd  seero,  indeed, 
that  God  is  rather  matter  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
ordinary  than  in  any  strict  sense  imroaterial. 

Prie8tley's  IJistory  ofthe  Corrupłions  of  Christiatiiłtf 
led  to  the  most  exciting  controyersj'  in  the  łatter  half 
of  the  18th  century.  His  position  may  be  easily  i\t^ 
fined.  He  writes  as  a  Protestant,  and,  charging  the 
papacy  with  corrupting  tendencies,  he  pushes  one  step 
farther  the  arguments  alrcady  familiar  in  the  great 
controyersy  of  the  I^rotestant  world  of  Christianity  with 
Romę.  He  is  by  no  rocans  originał  in  his  position. 
Zwicker  and  Episcopius  had  anticipated  his  main  the* 
ory.  There  is  but  a  question  of  degree  between  Priest- 
ley and  other  Protestant  writers  upon  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  He  endeayors  to  draw  the  łimits  of  the 
supematural  still  morę  cłosely  than  his  predecessors. 
All  Protestanta  admitted  that  at  some  early  period 
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ChnacionitT  hm  bcfs  cofraptodL     PricatW  mAuies    441  tą.:  .V.  T.  ObiilHi  JAi^fc,  1977;  Perrr.  ffi^. 
IZ  uie 'cumir.cmM  tht  Trmiurua  doctrinea^  wiiich,    n/tke  Ckmrek  •/  Ai^lnrf.  iii,  43:i-4»l ;  Bbkcr.  //mT.  ^r' 


m  ht  arjrłi«^  «iw>«ed  ihconriTea.  tboagęh  ia  a  cfi«pan-    /A«  Pkiio^afkę  ^/  Jimł,  iii,  2»  aą.  30S  m|.:  Coo^ii-, 
Ur^y  aikitf^^iocel  atafe,  amtmz  tbc  carlicac  o^  the  poat-    HuT.  o/Ji^derm  Pkihmpky,  leet.  xiii  sir. 


flno«ci#li^  wńtert     He  eoatiAoe*  the  auack  wctm  the        «,j,«^*,i..«  »*--_ ..  r  ^-  u  j-  -        j- .i.    t 


muhnńtr  tA  the  ChMch  (schcn.  a*  began  hr  Dmlk^,    ^4JllV"rTf;     rTlT^i  ^IT  TIT^  T  uT . 

a«i  wbó-h  ha.1  the.  bee»  ««mlT  «rriSl  oobr  Mid-   <*^*1«»^  *«»*J^  ^^  T^       k"^!.'**  '^^ 


ptae«  the  writen  o^  the  New  T«t.  «  the  a.«e  krei    ^  \*;:!' ^iT^^J^^t^^^  .5?*^ 


the  annicle,,  aad  q»c<a  texu  aft^  the  old  oahiaterical    |^  ^>a^^««'  ^r  or  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
UetteompeUed.iBoreoTer.toaeecpttherrot-     ^  .-^  ,|-q,  ^  .  ,._ja^   ir^  «,,^.    /.v-  r  r*....i 


rsiHw.  the«)rr  thet  Łhere  wat  m  the  cailMst  aees  a  bodr  -T-oi   a  1  »•         /c it-oi   «     n       r-      - 

oC  abir>latelT  anond  doctnae,  thonirh,  in  the  cflort  to  \.      '.      .i-m  ^        i-(v>  a     « 

ideanfr  tbia  with  Lnitanaman  he  la  driTcn  to  gicat  ^  ' 

acraiu;.  ami  (orced  to  dtacorer  it  in  obacore  aecta.  and  to        Pllesla^  Marii  Bgg  oC    The  efeligatioo  of  perpft 


tnitttttet*  from  the  nepuire  aiuoiacut  <»f  lilnice  aal  rirginitT  impoagd  bj  the  Chmcfa  of  Rante  iipoe 

lather  ihan  froai  pnaitrre  aatenioua.    TtuMi^h  he  makcs  thoae  who  reetiTe  hi^^facr  ofdcn  haa  been  apokea  of  in 

Irce  wiib  che  leaaoainc  «f  che  apoatleai  he  cannot  gire  anochcr  article.    SeeCcuKACT.    Ia  the  andest  Chorrb 

■p  thetr  aurhoritr :  aad,  aecepcinc  without  ąoeatioo  the  maniMl  men  ( bot  no  big— irtj)  ««te  aoaaetimes  re- 

aatbenticitr  of  the  (ao«peK  labora  to  interpreC  them  in  cetred  into  prieathood.  witboat  diaaolntioii  ofthetr  mat'- 

the  Unitarian  aen^e.    He  did  not  ace  that  the  leal  dif-  ranonT;  bot  it  waa  nercr  alkmcd  to  one  who  bad  r- 

ficttUr  i*  the  admisMon  of  sopernatnral  as^encr,  mad  that  ceired  higbcr  ocdefs  to  namr.    If  ancb  a  eaae  occuuwl 

to  cali  a  mimirle  a  tctt  Uttłe  one  ia  oolj  to  encountcr  the  aerricc  of  the  Chafch  bad  to  be  monnced.    Ia 

the  wbr^le  weischt  of  lationalistic  and  of  orthodox  hoatil-  the  West  we  ind,  in  the  nuddfe  «f  the  lOtb  centniT 

itr.    Hi«  aim,  aa  he  espUina  in  hia  PreCMe,  is  to  ahow  (Come.  Attymśt.  ool  1\  the  onłinance  that  the  bisbof«. 

**  wbat  circanHtancen  in  the  «tate  <»f  things**  ( nocice  this  pńcata,  deacoaa,  wad  aabdtacona  who  cuntiatt  maniąc 

alip>ih«iil  4t>  łe ).  **  and  eapecialiy  of  otber  prcrailing  optn>  aie  to  be  depiaed  from  their  fnnctioM.    Henee  it  woolii 

ioua  antl  pr«^ju*1ire»,**  farored  the  introduction  of  new  secni  fdain  that  the  ofdets  wcre  not  then  conudered  as 

drirtrin^^     He  h(v^if%  that  this  **  hi.4tnrical  met  bod  will  an  irapediment  to  marriage.  while  the  aolemn  vow  va5 

be  Umn*\  to  be  one  of  the  nMwit  «ati«factorT  mode#  of  ar-  considered  aa  aiieb  {Ccmr.  Troidiem^^  cap.  i.  a.  909 1. 


gitm*'n'Mtwar  f  O>rruption0,  toL  i,  Pieface.  p.  xiv).  ■  The  Lateran  Couneil  of  IIS  dcciaies  the  matriranny 

Prie^tler  a^aerta  that  oorrnptiona  appeared,  bat  in    contracted  br  a  priest.  ete.,  aa  one  to  be  diaaolvcd  (tłi*- 

practice  Mems  to  at  tri  butę  them  to  peryene  chanccs    jtiitffK  can.  t\^l  that  of  llS9  dedarea  it  not  e!u>tin; 

ralher  than  to  the  influence  of  oonteroporarj  opinion.    at  ali  {maśriwtommm  non  ene  efutemms^  can.  7).     The 


bich  be  pr«>re&9M  to  tracę.  Thiia  in  diacoaaing  theońes  Council  of  Trnit  (seaa.  xxir.  can.  9)  lepealed  tbe  aame 
•f  grace,  he  tayn,  **  It  is  not  tMsr  to  imagine  a  priori  declaratioo,  and,  in  virtae  of  the  powecs  of  tbe  Churrh 
what  CTMild  haTe  led  men  into  aach  a  tniin  of  thinking^  (can.  4,  L  c).  puta  the  ocdefs  again  into  tbe  nnmber  «f 
(ibidi  i,  2»l).  a*  ia  exhibited  in  the  spccnlationa  about  the  diasolTing  irapediments  to  matńmony.  The  same 
grace,  free  wtU,  and  predestination.  After  aome  rague  coancil  decreed,  further.  that  aona  of  cfaigtmeu  cannot 
han<iling  of  the  pniblem,  he  lemenben  that  the  **  pńn-  discbarge  a  clencal  fnnccion  in  a  place  where  their  f^ 
cipai  partA"  of  the  system  **  were  firat  su<;gested  in  the  ther  ia  or  waa  in  office  (aesiL  xxr,  cap.  Ib,  Dt  nfX  Ibe 
beat  ofcr)ntrover9y''(i^«(/.p. 2^5 )—anexplanationwhieh  (vreek  Charch  impoaea  celibacj  on  the  higber  dignita- 
aeems  to  him  to  throw  aome  lii^ht  upon  the  ąuestion.  ries — the  biahops— bot  not  on  the  pńeata  rnid  lotrer 
Obvi  >u^ly.  a  writer  thaa  incnmpeient  to  appreciate  the  functionaries  of  the  Chnnrh.  The  latter  cannot.  it  ts 
bearing^  of  the  most  rit al  doctrines  of  Chriatianity  was  trae,  marrr  after  leceiring  tbe  otdera,  bat  aie  aDow^ 
not  a  Tery  a*ni petent  hiatortan  of  thou^ht.  Priestley,  to  continue  in  the  raatrimonial  rriations  contracted  be- 
bowerer.perceiTM,  what  waa  indeedsafficientlypalpable,  fore  ordination.  Bnt  no  aecond  marriage  ia  toleratcd. 
that  FUtoni*m  bad  played  a  great  part  in  the  derelop-  The  Rusńan  Chnrrb,  howerer.  refines  ordination  to  ber 
inent  of  (JhriMian  dogma.  The  Platon ists,  he  telb  us,  priesta  aa  long  aa  they  aie  onmarried,  L  e.  mdains  only 
*•  pretendeil  to  be  no  morę  than  the  expo»itor9  of  a  morę  married  men.  If  the'  priest  bccomea  a  widower.  he  ń- 
ancient  drKrtrine;'*  which  he  traces  through  Parmenidea,  tirea  to  monaatic  life.  In  the  Graek  Oricntal  Church 
the  Pythagoreana,  and  Orpbeua,  to  **  the  aecret  k>fe  of  '  there  aie  nnroarried  priesta:  they  mnain  in  olBce  after 
the  KgypŁian  priesta.**  Another  stieam  of  tradition  bad  the  death  of  their  wires,  unW  they  prefer  to  marn- 
reached  the  Romana  from  « their  Trojan  anceatora,"  who  again.  In  (^reece  married  priesta  aie  distingmshed  fmni 
bad  receired  it  from  Phrygia,  where  it  had  been  planted  the  nnmarried  ones  br  their  head-gear :  the  former  ww 
by  Danianiia  "aa  eariy  as  the  9th  oentury  after  Noah'9  rery  Iow  ronn<l  bata."  See  Lea,  Sacerdt>fai  CeHbaryiln- 
flcHid."     Dardaniia  brought  it  from  Samothraoe,  where  ,  dex,  under  Marriage). 

the  "Three  Mighty  Onca''  were  worshipped  under  the  ■      —  .     .,„  r„vvi-.^        «•• 

name  of  the  Cabirim.  Thua  the  PUtonic  Trinitv,  and  '  ,  J^««*»  Roonw.  Tbe  chaplains  in  Great  BnUiin 
the  Koman  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  ahown  to  f^^"*njlv  ^ad  chambera  over  porcbea  or  aacristieii,  is 
be  aimpW  faiiit  reHectiona  of  an  eariv  revclation  com-  .  '^  '>  Peter  s-iii-the-East,  Oxford;  inireland,  om  ibe 
municated  to  the  fmtriarcha  before  the  dara  of  Mo««  ''*"*t'^f/'**  church.  aa  at  CasheU  Mellifon^  Holy  Cruss, 
(Horsley.  TrartM,  p.  43-45).  Sce,  besidcs'  the  worka  jnd  Kil kenny  ;m  Scotland,  at  łona,  orer  the  aides.- 
ałx>ve  rcferrwl  to,  IJroiigham,  Ures  of  PhUosnphers  of    ^^  '"^'*'  ^^"^"^  Archmotogg,  a.  v. 


tian  Trufft,  /V*/»/.  and  Morttlift/  (Lond.  12mo);  Lond.  I  reara  chancellor  of  the  rniiTTsity  of  Tyraau.  Hedicd 
Ott.  /frr.  Dcc  IHI'2,  p.  430;  Limisey,  TiWirwe  Priegtlń-  ,  after  1773.  He  wrote,  Acta  'Sanefomm  Hwmforkt 
ana  (1/8H,  2  roU.  8vo);  ChrUłian  Kxaminer,  xii,  257    (Tyman.  1743-44,  8vo) :— A ofirifł  Samcłormm  Patn* 


(Tienin. 

loaophy,  p.  101  8q. ;  Taylor,  RettoMperł  of  Relif/tous  Life  1  1764,  8vo)  '.—Acta  et  ScHpta  S.  Irtmeri  (Katrhau.  I76Ó. 
M  Englatid  (1845);  Hagenbach,  //m/.  of  Doctiinet,  'ń,\9\'o)i^AetattSaintaS,Grtsoriiye<h4:euiiniemU,V(m- 
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PRIMACY 


^fii  A  UxandriHi  eŁ  Mfłhodii  LjfcU  (ibid.  176C,  8%'o). — 
11<K  fer,  Nouv,  łiiity.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Primacy  b  the  office  hcld  (1)  by  him  who  is  the 
|x>|)e  of  Komę,  aiul  therefore  highest  in  the  Christian 
Churchf  accortUiig  to  thoee  who  accepŁ  the  asficrtions 
<if  the  papacy ;  aiid  (2)  by  hiin  who  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  patriarch  (q.  v.)*     ^lee  Puimate. 

The  primacy  of  Petei-^  aa  the  pope*s  office  is  some- 
Limes  atyled,  Uomanists  claim  to  be  of  divine  appoint- 
ment.     They  asaert  that  the  apostle  Peter,  by  Clirist'8 
authority,  had  a  primacy  or  eoyereign  autbority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  apostles.     Since  the  God> 
man  Jesus  the  Christ,  they  say,  bas  himself  willed  the 
contiuuance  of  the  Church  and  ber  fundamental  unity, 
Peter  and  his  successors  were  also  established  by  the 
will  of  God.    The  power  to  bind  and  to  looee  [see 
Keys,  Power  of  tuk]  was  given  to  the  apustles  in  a 
body  (Matt.  xviii,  8) ;  but,  in  order  to  preaerve  their 
power  and  unity,  Peter  was  put  at  their  head  and  en- 
dowed  with  bigher  honors  (Matt.  xvi,  16-18;  xvii,  4, 
etc).     He  became  the  primut  włtr  pareSj  not  so  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  a  precedeut;  ^*for  it  would  be 
unreasonable,"  says  Sauter,  *'  to  consider  the  primacy  be 
held  to  have  died  with  bim,  in  viewof  the  end  for  which 
Chritft  bad  appointed  him  to  it.    It  appeara,  on  the  con> 
trary,  that  Christ  instituted  the  primacy  morę  in  view 
of  the  futurę  than  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  apos- 
toł ic  times,  when  the  personal  purity  of  each  of  the 
apostles  rendered  such  a  measure  less  neceasary"  (Funda- 
menta juris  €cclesia9tici  Całkoiicorum  [3d  ed.  Itotwilie, 
18*25],  §  62;  see  also  ZtUfchHft  fur  PhiL  und  kath, 
TheoloffU  [Cologne,  1882],  tv,  121, 122).     By  the  ex- 
ample  of  Peter,  Christ  showed,  in  a  generał  way,  that 
some  one  of  the  bishops  was  always  to  be  considered 
as  primate  by  the  others;  but,  add  those  who  put  a  lib- 
erał interpretation  on  the  Romish  assertion  of  suprem- 
acy,  it  is  by  no  means  elear  from  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers  that  the  primacy  was  attached  to  a 
particular   bishopric      Circumstances  favored  Korne, 
whose  bishop  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  bishops 
as  the  successor  of  Peter  (in  the  primacy).     The  bish- 
ops of  Romę  cannot  have  the  primacy  by  divine  ap- 
pointment,  but  in  a  mediate  roanner,  so  that,  when  the 
good  of  the  Church  demands  it,  it  can  be  transferred  to 
another  of  the  bishops  (Sauter,  §  6.^,  64).     But  the 
Ultraroontanea  maintain  that  by  the  same  authority 
by  which  Peter  was  set  apart  for  the  supremacy  his 
own  flucoesBors  were  also  established.     Peter,  it  is  true, 
foanded  different  communities  and  provided  thero  with 
bishopo,  yct  no  other  can  be  considered  as  his  true  suc- 
cessor than  he  who  succeeded  him  after  his  death,  and 
this  is  the  bishop  of  Romę.     The  Roman  bishop  had, 
by  his  Roman  episoopal  dignity,  a  right  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  next  relation  succeeds  in 
worldly  principalities,  and  the  Ultramontanes  assert 
that  Peter  himself  choee  for  his  successor,  in  all  his  dig- 
nities,  the  same  Linus  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,iv,  21  (Phillips,* A^trcAenrecAi^  i,  146). 
This  s^^stem  of  ideas,  so  simple  in  appearance,  has  only 
by  de:zree8  developed  itself  and  obtained  dogmatical 
sinction  in  the  Latin  Church.     It  is  based  on  facts 
which  hare  been  yariously  apprcciated,  and  on  deci- 
sions  which  havc  bv  no  means  received  the  same  in- 
terprctation  at  all  hands.    The  w  hole  deduction   is 
fouiided  on  arbitrary  declarations,  inasmuch  as  the 
bishops  were,  and  are  still,  party  and  judge  in  the  same 
cause ;  they,  whose  title  is  in  question,  claim  the  exclu- 
sive  right  of  explaining  words  and  facts,  and  consider 
any  one  who  doubts  their  assert ions  as  being  disobedient 
to  Christ  and  to  God.    Impartial  thinkers  of  the  Roman 
Church  itself  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  beforc 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century  there  was  no  primacy 
perceptible  in  the  Church  (see  Mohler,  Die  Einheit  der 
Kircke,  oder  da»  Prinzip  des  KafholicUmuSf  dargeiteUt 
in  Geitte  der  Kirekerwer/ittsftnff  der  drei  eraten  Jahr- 
hunderte  [2d  ed.  Tubingen,  1843]) ;  whiie  others,  by  ar- 
bitrary arrangement  of  historical  iacts,  arriye  at  the 


oonclusion  "'  that  the  Roman  bishops  not  only  claimed 
the  highest  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  sińce 
the  first  times  of  Cbristianity,  but  that  these  preten- 
sions,  founded  on  Chri6t's  declarations,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  Church,  especially  by  the  epiaco- 
pate''  (see  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  166).  This  is  not 
the  place  to  show,  by  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops 
of  the  first  centuries,  how  indefcnsible  such  an  assump- 
tion  must  appear :  we  must  leave  this  to  the  special  ar- 
ticles  of  this  work,  contenting  ourselve8  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  priucipal  fcatures  of  the 
development  of  the  primacy. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  on  the  subjcct, 
we  mention  in  favor  of  it :  Bibiioiheca  maxima  Ponłifi- 
ciOf  in  qva  autkores  melioris  notce  qui  hactenui  pro  S, 
Romana  Sede  scripserunt^fere  omnea  conłinenłur ^{tTomo* 
vente  Fr.  H.  Tom.  de  Roceaberti  (Roroae,  1689,  21  vo]8. 
fol.) ;  A.  Daude,  Afajeatas  Hierarchia  cuh  Summi  Ponti- 
Jicia  (Bamb.  1761,  2  vols.  4to);  Pet.  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ac 
Ratione  Primuiua,  etc,  (Augsb.  1770,  2  vols.  4to;  cd. 
nov.  by  Westhoff ) ;  J.  Ro8kovany,  De  Primatu  Romani 
Pontijicia  ejuague  Juribua  (ibid.  1834,  8vo);  Rothensee, 
Der  Primat  des  Papatea  in  alłen  Jahrhundertenj  hrraua- 
gegeben  von  Rasa  wid  Weiaa  (Mainz,  1836,  4  vols.  8vo). 
Against  it :  EUendorf,  Der  Primat  der  rOmiachen  Papete 
(Darrast.  1841  and  1846,2  yoIs.  8 vo) ;  Barruel,  Du  Papę 
et  aea  Droita  reiiffieux  (Paries  1803) ;  Le  Maistre,  Du 
Papę  (ibid.  1820);  Gosselin, /'ourou*  cfu  Papę  au  Moyen 
Affe  (Louvain,  1845,  2  yols.  8vo).  These  and  other 
works  have  been  extensively  used  by  Phillips  in  his 
Canon  Latt,  the  fifth  Tolume  of  which  (Ratisbon,  1857) 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  primacy. 

Generally  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (d.  202)  and  of 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  are  specially  invoked  to  show  that  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  Was  accepted  in  the  2d 
centur}\  But  the  forroer  (A  dteraua  tiarea,  lib.  iii,  cap. 
iii),  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  all  the  sees  fuund- 
ed  by  the  apostles;  for  Italy  and  the  West,  he  names 
especially  Roroe  as  being  the  only  Occidental  see  of 
undisputed  apostolic  foundation.  The  potior  princi" 
palitaa  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  designates  the  political 
situation  of  the  city,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
its  ecclesiastical  importance.  In  the  same  way,  Con- 
stantinople,  at  a  later  period,  took  the  second  place  in 
the  hierarchy,  as  being  a  second  Romę  (CondL  Con- 
atantinop,  ann.  381,  can.  8;  comp.  BiekcU,  Geachichte 
dea  Kirchem-echła^  i,  209  8q.).  The  ideas  of  C>'prian 
about  the  unity  of  the  Church  logically  led  to  primacy, 
yet  the  relations  he  himself  maintained  to  the  Roman 
bishop  do  not  imply  the  acknowledgroent  of  a  prerog^ 
ative  like  that  which  is  supposcd  to  be  advocated  in  his 
book  De  Unitate  Eccleaiaf  and  in  his  lettcrs  in  favor  of 
Romę.  Its  foundation  by  an  apostle,  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  metropolia  of  the  Roman  empire,  gave  at  an 
early  period  a  great  importance  to  the  see  of  Romę; 
but  the  same  importance  is  attributed  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch,  in  the  3d  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  325.  At  that  council  the  Roman 
bishop  did  not  eiercise  a  higher  authority  than  the 
other  bishops.  This  is  clcarly  shown  by  the  acts  of 
the  council,  signed  by  two  presbyters,  **  instead  of  our 
pope,"  i.  e.  bishop  (see  Analecta  Nicana — fragmcnts  re- 
iating  to  the  Councilof  Nice— by  Harris  Cowpets  [Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1857]).  It  was  at  a  later  period 
attempted  to  give  can.  6  Nic.  Conc.  another  form  than 
the  primitive  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  words 
"Quod  ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primat  um"  (see 
Gieseler,  Kirchengeachichtey  i,  §  91).  Tłie  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  ex> 
tremely  advantageons  to  the  bishops  of  Romę,  and  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (343)  emphasized  most  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  Western 
Church :  the  Oriental  bishops  on  that  occaMon  protested 
and  left  the  asserobh'.  The  resolutions  of  Sardica  were 
not  at  oncc  accepted  even  in  the  Western  Church.  At 
the  request  of  the  bishop  Damasus^  and  of  a  Roman 
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■v*od  rA  Z7K  the  cmpcwr  Gntian  utoed  a  Rteripc  in  Cbriiti, 

Urf/r  U  kuayt  t^iieatier,  L  c  %  91,  n.i},     Id  443  an  serii  in  term' 

istlirt  «f  yakijUnun  Ul  pffxUii»i  tbe  pci— cy  oC  the  A/tMecfiLi. 

Vi4łKip  <ff  Bome  otrer  Ihe  vliok  Cliurrb — •  prinacr  |[6'rv7»m  £AKt.Ktt.?] 

vhi^b.  besiiies  tbe  bijcher  nak  orcr  the  bUhopA.  in-  of  pope  ("ąaod 

rl*jifc«  a  wpresne  eockiuMical  Ir^ciftlaiioo  and  jońadic-  iTi.     He 

iK^ru     The  emperoc  fcMimJa  ibb  prefercfKe  on  the  pri-  parts  of  tbem  to  the 

OBO^  U  Peter  l^sedU  apcntolioe  primatnin,  MDCti  (-Qaia  dir< 

Peiri  meritum,  r|«i  (iciscepo  eai  cpiacupalia  curo««"ł.  ammof—a.  ne  plenitadD  fcrhiwlif  ■  jar»dkti<  n^  c 

on  th»  \pfUtiak\  impuftance  of  Komę  <*^Komaiur  digiii-  plum  dispet— la  rileaceiec.  ted  in  mto  potias  #>•.  tu 

ta«  ci^ iiai u"',  and  oa  tbe  Srnod  of  .Saidka  < " śaent  ty-  Ti«»et.  apostc4io» sedi  DomiB—  in  fiL  Petjra»  imn »ts±« 

iK^it  aurtoritaA^f   a>mp.  Richter,  Kircktmrtekt  '6(h  cd.\  ecclesianuD  ei  euattomm  Cbrwd  fidełiim  inac7-*<n^=: 

I  ^.  o.  3/.     But  the  Cburch  of  the  East  wat  bj  no  cnotaltt  et  prinatmn.  ąmt,  letcnta  sibi  plenitutiirf  p» 

meain  •'i^^^nlinated  to  ihe  Koman  we;  the  Couucil  testatis.  ad  implendam  laiMłabi]i»  ofirtam  ps^io^-. 

fjf  ChaWd^rti,  4->l,  tn  can.  :S$,  declarca  that  tbe  tee  of  qiiod  omnibus  cam   eonstiliiit  defaiińoe^  mui:*ii  ? 

f>»mtaiitifKfple  hM  tbe  «ame  pnvilege9  in  the  Eastem  partem  soUicitodinia  crocarit*  aic  aoBB  cttspensais  <4-« 

Chnrch  wbkb  in  the  Weftem  Churcb  belong  to  Korne  ei  honorna  in  alioa.  ot  nihO  m»  jnri  sobtraberet.  pw 

(ri  ura  wpt*ryUta  a-rifutpar  r^  r^  rtac  'Pwytifc  juriidietiooem  aoam  in  aliąao  aunonrec"  [^Innoc.  III. 

ayt^TÓrif  ^fn',vtp},    If.  in  later  timea,  the  tirst  place  m  c  b,  x,  IM  ComeoŁ,  Prmhemdtt^  iii,  4^7  ^     U  i&  ^ 

in  the  Koman  empire  i«  acknowledi^  to  bełunię:  lo  coune,  hi»  own  bminem  bov  be  cbooaea  his  a9B>i5taa:«: 

Korne  (c,  7«  pr.  c  H.  C.  de  Hnwuma  Trimiiafe  [i,  1  ] ;  Jua-  the  rigfata  of  appointing:.  depoaiag,  pemratinir  U«btf- 

tinian,  a.  iiŚ^,  Ko.  ix,  cxxxl,  c.  2,  a.  5d5,  645,  etc),  belong  to  htm  eschwrelr;  be  caa  diaw  ererv  csBSt 

tbu  was  onir  a  distinction  of  honor  without  any  prac-  before  the  apostolic  see.  jndge  it  himselC  or  take  ii  tari 

tical  conaerfuences ;  fiir  the  patriarch  of  Constantino-  from  the  judge  be  had  appointed,  aad  give  it  to  aooc^ier 

ple  was  alMo  the  highest  instance  (c  29,  C.  de  Epiacop,  one.  especially  to  his  peraonal  lieutenant,  a  Icmite.  «t  u 

Awiif^iti  [i,  4],  a.  &30,  No.  cxxxrii,  c  5,  a.  d&l.  of  coane,  bas  pie-eminenoe  orer  all  oCber  dicnitartf^ 

etc).     The  eccUwiastical  authority  of  Romę  was  not  (**  Qiiod  i]le  solus  possit  depooere  episcopus  ^el  recniK> 

crmte»ted  after  that,  but  its  relation  to  the  worldly  liare. — Qiiod  legatns  cjna  onraiboa  epiacopes  pne^t  ia 


powern  pa«ie<l  throu;;h  nuuiy  %*iot»iŁudea.  Its  oonnec-  concilio,  etiam  iiiferioris  gradm.  et  adrersoa  eos  sentes- 
tion  with  the  newly  founded  Cjiennaiiic  chnrches  was  tiam  depositionts  possit  dare. — Qaod  ilti  łiomt  de  se<i^ 
at  firet  pre\'ented  by  their  Arianlsm,  but  becatne  the ,  ad  sedem  neceasitale  cogente  episeopoa  transmutare.— 
chmer  after  their  conrention  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Qttod de  omni  ecciesia,  qoacunque  roluerit,  dericum  ra- 
The  Koman  principles  about  the  reUitions  of  the  leat  ordinate. — Quod  majores  cawB  cnjascnnqae  eccłe- 
Cburch  to  the  apostolic  iee  prerailed  in  the  Frankish  sic  ad  sedem  apostolieam  leferri  debeant**  '^l^ina^et 
empire  by  the  exertiofłs  of  Boniface,  althoiigh  their  ,  Grffforn  VII.  Nos.  3,  4,  13,  14,  21,  2&,  eicl^.  TheR^ 
practical  conse<|uenoes  were  impeded  by  the  indepen-  '  man  bishop  is  tke  legislator  of  the  Churcb  (**Qnod  iiJi 
dent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  Churcb  mat*  '  soli  licet  pro  temporis  neocasitate  noras  l^es  condere.' 
ten.  With  Chariemagne  the  pope  was  nothing  but  the  '  etc  \_L  e.  No.  7]).  Without  his  conaent,  do  s^nod  ran 
first  metropolitan,  over  whom  the  emperor  had  juńadic- ,  take  place  (**  Quod  nulła  synodiis  abaąue  pneoepto  r>jft$ 
tion.  The  king  is  the  supremę  jndge  and  legislator,  a  debet  generalia  vocari"  [L  c,  16]).  He  u  infsliibif. 
protector  and  ruler  giren  to  the  Churcb  by  God,  who  and  dccides  what  is  tnie  (~  Quod  niillnm  capitnlum 
corrects  or  approres  the  resolutions  of  the  synods,  and  nnllusque  liber  canonicus  habeatur  absque  illius  aocto- 
issuos  himself  ecclesiastioal  ordinances,  after  taking  the  ritate.— Quod  Romana  ecclesia  nunquam  enarir.  nec  la 
a(lvice  of  the  clcrgy.  The  proof  of  thb  is  aflbrded  by  perpetuum,  scriptura  testante,  errabit^  [£,  c  17.  22] i 
a  large  number  of  capitularies.  Under  the  weak  suc-  !  He  recc^nises  no  authority,  while  all  are  sabordinated 
cesflors  of  the  grcat  emperor  there  was  a  change,  wbioh  {  to  liis  authority  ("Quod  sententia  illiua  a  nullo  debe- 
the  decretaU  of  Pseudo^I^idore  turned  to  the  advantage  at  retractari,  et  ipse  oronium  solus  tetractare  powit.— 
of  Romę.  U  was  in  coiiformity  with  thcse  principles  Quod  a  nemine  ipse  judicań  debeat. — Qund  nuUiis  sn- 
that  Nicholas  I  administered  the  Churcb  (from  858).  deat  oondcronare  apostolieam  sedem  appellantem"  [/.  r. 
The  ficrman  kings  of  the  house  of  tSaxony  regained    18-20]). 

the  lost  power,  and  the  Roman  biiihops  were  again  re-       The  papai  system,  a  product  of  fendaltsm.  accoiding 
duced  to  the  primacy  of  honor.    We  see  the  German  ■  to  which  all  authority  rcsts  in  the  surereign,  involvf9. 
bishops,  uiidcr  Otto  f,  appointed  by  tbe  emperor  him-    in  its  last  conseąuence,  the  political  dumination.    The 
self,  governing  their  diocescs  indepcndently,  and  the '  Dicłatus  Gregorii  contain  the  following  declantion.*: 
cpiscopatc,  in  their  synods,  presided  over  by  the  em-    "Qnod  solus  Papa  possit  uti  imperialibus  inagnib' 
peror,  exercifle  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  bishop  |  (No.  8);  "Quod  solius  Papę  pedesomnes  piincipesdeo- 
(deposition  of  John  Xn,  in  963,  by  the  Roman  oouncil). '  8Cułentur(No.9) ;  **Quod  illi  libeatimperatoresdeponfre" 
These  principles  were  in  forec  until  the  middle  of  the  '  (No.  12);  "Qiiod  a  fidelitate  iniąuonim  snbjectos  possit 
llth  centnry.     The  bishnp  of  Romę  was  then  subor- '  absoh-ere**  (No.  27).    Boniface  VIII,  tr>'ing  to  act  up  (o 
dinated  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  body  of  the  episcopate    these  principles,  involved  himself  in  a  terrible  cnntiict 
(in  1046,  at  the  Hynod  of  Sutri,  by  which  Uenedict  YIII, '  with  France,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bonuin 
Sylyester  III,  and  (Jregory  VI  were  deposetl).     Undcr  I  see.     Now  people  began  to  betbink  theroselre?  agiln 
(■rcgory  VII  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  papacy  was  :  of  the  principles  which  had  prerailed  before  Gr^rr 
cnabled  to  obtain  the  whole  extcnt  of  authority  which  i  VII,  on  the  relations  of  the  Churcb,  and  the  counrtl 
Pscudo-lMidoro  claimcd  as  its  own.     The  hicrarchical    which  represents  ber,  to  the  bishop  of  Romę,  and  th« 
syHtcm  of  papacy  was  completed  by  this  (iregory  and    old  principles  were  reinstated  in  vigor.     The  resnlt  of 
his  succGMsora — AIexander  III  (J 159- 1181),  Innocent    the  war  which  has  sińce  been  waged,  with  many  inier- 
III  (1198-1216),  Gregory  IX  0227-1241),  Innocent  IV  !  ruptions  and  yicissitudes,  between  tbe  pope  ami  tb( 
(1243-1254),  and   Ik)niface  VIII   (1294-1303).     The  '  bishops  is  a  modification  and  practical  attenuation  of 
so-called  Uidaług  Iłildebrandimf  the  authenticity  of  '  the  strict  papai  or  ctirial  system;  yet  the  latter  bas 
which  is  proved  by  the  regosts  of  Grcgory  VII  (comp.    been  victoriou8,  and  is  now  geneially  acknowlfdg«I. 
(ficseler,  Kirchenf/esch,  II.  i,  §  47,  n.rf;  Giesebrecht,  De    The  conseąnences  of  this  system  in  regard  to  Ih*  rela- 


Gregorii  VII  registro  fmendando  [Regimont.  1858],  p. 


tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcb  to  the  .St4łt«,tbe 


5),  and  the  dccretala  of  the  popes  mentioned,  contain  right  of  granting  royal  titles  (Phillips,  L  e.  r,  684  9q.), 
the  propositiniis  peciiliar  to  this  system,  the  most  es-  and  other  prerogatives,  by  which  the  rights  of  90ver- 
sentinl  of  which  nro :  The  bishop  of  Romc  is  the  vicar  <  eigns  were  limited  or  even  denied,  harc  long  diap- 
of  Christ  on  cartli  ("  Roraanus  Pontifex  ricarius  Jesu  .  peared  from  practice}  yet  the  pope  nevec  retractfid  tbe 
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prihciplef  and  never  failed  to  a^ail  himself  of  snch  cir^ 
cumsiaiłces  as  allowed  him  to  prodaim  it  and  to  apply 
it  to  special  caaes  (see  A.  de  Bo8kovany,  Monutn^a 
CcUhoUca  pro  Indtpendetdia  PoiestaftB  Koektiatticm  a6 
Imperio  CtciU  {_Quwque  Eedeńis,  1847],  vul.  ii)*     The 
Austrian  Comsordat  of  Aug.  18,  1855,  art.  ii,  says: 
**  Cum  Romanus  pontifex  priroaŁuoi  tam  honoris  qiiam 
juriadictionis  in  unireraam,  qiia  late  pater,  eoclesiani 
jurę  diyino  obtineat,  episooporum,  cleri,  et  popuU  mu> 
tuo  cum  Sancta  Sede  oomrouuicaiio  in  rebus  spirituali- 
bua  et  negotiis  ccciesiasticis  nuUi  placet  um  regium  obiti- 
nendi  neceasitas  suberit,  sed  prorsus  libera  erit;"  and 
the  allocution  of  Pius  IX,  at  the  publication  of  the  Cori' 
cordałf  says :  *'  Cum  Romanus  pontifex  Chrisri  his  in 
tenis  yicarius  et  beatissimi  apostolorum  principia  suc- 
cessor  primatum  .  .  .  divino  obtineat  jurę,  tum  Catho- 
licum  hoc  dogma  in  ipsa  con%'entione  luculentissimis 
fiiit  yerbis  expre88um,  ac  propterea  simul  de  medio  sub- 
lata  et  radicitus  ernlsa  peccatu8que  deleta  falsa  per- 
versa  illa  et  funestissima  opinio  eidem  dtvino  primatui 
ejuaąue  juribus  piane  adversa  et  ab  hac  Apostolica  Sede 
semper  damnata  atque  proscripta,  de  habenda  scilicet 
a  ci  viii  gubernio  renia,  vel  executione  eorum,  qu0e 
res  apirituales  et  eccicsiastica  negotia  respiciunt."    The 
principle  is  also  8aved  in  those  cases  where  it  is  allowed 
to  the  State,  only  in  obnsideration  of  the  circumstanccs 
(fempontm  ratione  kobita),  to  decide  by  worldly  pro- 
cedurę, in  merely  civil  affairs  of  the  clerg}',  or  even  in 
criminal  matters  in  which  tbey  are  involved  (^Aitstr, 
Conc.  art.  xii,  etc). 

The  papai  rights  relate  to  the  supremę  goremmcnt 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  honors  de- 
rire<l  from  it,  Distinction  is  madę  between  rights  essen- 
tial  to  the  exi8tence  of  the  primacy  {jura  tuentialia^ 
primigdda,  nafuraiia')  and  those  which  have  been 
fp-adually  added  to  the  others,  but  are  not  absolutely 
indiiipensable  to  the  primacy  (Jura  accidentalia,  ac- 
guińła,  secundarid)  (Sauter,*  §  466;  Droste-HUlshoff, 
Cmmłtałze  dea  gemeinen  Kirchmrechtiy  ii,  pt.  i,  §  132 
«q. ;  Eichhom,  Kirchenrechtf  i,  579  8q. ;  Roskoyany,  De 
Prmuttu  Ponfificis  Bomani  [Augustę  Yindelicor.  1834], 
§  44  aq. ;  §  54  8q.)*  As  essentials  we  find,  first,  the  pri- 
macy  óf  hoiior  and  of  jurisdiction,  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration  and  of  generał  goremment,  including  disci- 
pline,  the  right  of  legislation,  derolution,  and  protec- 
tion.  Among  the  additional  righta  or  privileges  are  the 
jurisdiction  in  cauam  arduee  ac  majores^  the  dcctsion  in 
last  resort  of  the  reserred  cases,  etc  The  primacy  of 
the  papai  jurisdiction  comprises — 

(1.)  The  Repretenłałion  ofthe  Roman  CalkoUe  Church. 
—  As  the  representatiye  head,  the  pope  has,  partly  in 
proper  person,  partly  in  co-operation  with  the  cardinals, 
to  defend  the  generał  interests  and  special  ooncerns  of 
the  Church  with  the  exterior  powers.  He  has  to  make 
conrentioiis  with  the  diflTerent  states  conceming  the 
clerical  institutions  exi8ting  in  them  and  directly  sub- 
ordiuated  to  the  papai  see. 

(2.)  The  Supremę  Ecclesiasiical  I^gistafton.  —  The 
pope  issttes  decrees  as  well  about  subjects  of  discipUne 
as  of  doctrine,  and  secures  the  approbation  ofthe  Church 
by  the  con\*ocation  of  a  conncil  or  by  other  means.  The 
necessity  of  the  approbation  of  the  conncil  is  not  rccog- 
nised  by  the  pope.  As  the  pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra, 
cannot  err  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  all 
members  ofthe  Catholic  Church  are  bound  in  such  case 
to  snbmit  to  the  decision  of  the  soyereign  pontiff.  This 
principle  was  aolemnly  recognised  at  the  proclama- 
tion  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  the  papai  infallibility  doea  not  ex- 
tend  to  matters  of  fact.  Bellarroine  hiroself  says  {De 
Romano  PonUfiee,  lib.  ir,  cap.  2),  "Conyeniunt  omnes 
posse  Pontificem,  et  cum  oetu  consiliorum  yel  cum  ge- 
nerali  concilio,  errare  in  controyersiis  facti  particula- 
ribus,  qusB  ex  informatione  te8timoniisque  hominum 
pnscipae  pendent."  Appeals  from  Ponł^fiee  mak  tn/or- 
mato  ad  meKuM  informandum  haye  always  been  in  use. 
In  yirto^of  bis  l^slatiye  powers,  the  pope  can  disjien- 


sate  and  authentically  interpret ;  and  in  yirtue  of  the 
same  he  orders  the  resolutions  of  the  provincial  synods 
to  be  re-examined  and  appro%'ed  by  the  Congregatio 
Concilii  (Benedict  XIV,  De  Synodo  Luteesanaj  lib.  xiii, 
cap.  3,  No.  6). 

(3.)  The  Uiffhett  Ecclettastical  Supeirisum.—V^epoTt» 
from  all  dioceses  are  legularly  sent  to  the  pope.  The 
biahops,  by  the  oath  they  have  to  take  before  their  eon- 
secration,  are  bound  to  appear  in  person  ("  Limina  apos- 
tolorum singulis  annis  aut  per  me  aut  per  certum  nun- 
tium  yisitabo,  nisi— absolvar") ;  but  the  rińtatio  limi- 
num  can  be  replaced  by  a  relaiio  statua  diaceaeoi^  whicli 
must  take  place  in  conformity  with  an  instruction  of  Ben- 
edict XIV  {Oe  Synodo  DuBceaana,  lib.  xiii,  cap  7  sq.). 

(4.)  The  Highest  Ecdesiastical  Adminisłrałion  (Regi- 
men  Kcclesias).— It  comprises  the  decision  ui  the  causce 
ardua  ac  majores.  To  these  belong  the  causa  episco^ 
porum^namelYf  the  confirmation  ofelected,  the  admis- 
sion  of  postulated  bishops;  the  consecration,  permuta- 
tion,  deposition;  acceptation  of  resignations;  appoint<» 
ment  of  ooadjutors;  foundation,  division,  fusion  of  dio- 
ceses; collation  ofthe  pallium;  confirmation  and  sup* 
pretaion  of  clerical  orders  and  ecclesiastical  institutions; 
beatification  and  canonization ;  the  acknowledgment  of  ■ 
relics;  the  establishment  and  abrogation  of  generał  relig- 
ious  feasts;  the  right  of  decision  in  reseryed  cases.  In 
yirtue  of  his  supremacy,  the  pope  has  also  a  right,  in  case 
of  insufficient,  fani  ty  administration  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries,  to  take  the  goyemment  in  his  own  hnnds,  and 
do  every where  what  iswanted.  On  the  right  of  adroin~ 
istration  is  also  fuunded  the  right  ofimposing  ccclesias- 
tical  taxe8. 

II.  Primacy  of  Honor, — (1.)  The  pope  has  not  only  prc- 
eroinence  oyer  the  clerical  dignitaries,  but  b  tradition* 
ally  recognised  eyen  by  the  worldly  powers.  The  po- 
litical  authorities,  in  their  conyentions  with  him,  allow 
his  namo  to  stand  first.  (2.)  The  title  and  the  qualifica- 
tions  connected  with  it  underwcnt  some  changes.  The 
name  oTpope  belongs,  sińce  Gregory  Virs  time,exclu- 
siyely  to  the  bishop  of  Romę ;  likewise  the  designation 
of  Summus  Pontifex.  Pontifex  Maximus  was  onh*  at  a 
later  period  reseryed  for  him.  Gregory  I  dcclined  the 
title  of  Patriarcha  Uniyersalis  (see  cap.  4,  5,  dist.  xcix), 
and  prcferred  beingcalled  Seryus  Ser>-onim  Dei,a  desig- 
nation which  has  sińce  become  oiBcial  (corop.  Thomaa- 
sin,  Vetus  ac  Nora  Ecclesin  Disc^^HnOf  lib.  i,  pt.  i,  cap. 
4,  50,  No.  14;  Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  Canunicay  s.  y.; 
Papii,  art.  ii.  No.  88-35;  Phillips,  /.  c  y.  599  8q.).  The 
qualification  of  sancłua  is  also,  in  early  times,  specially 
applied  to  the  Roman  bishops.  In  the  Dictatus  Gregorii 
VII,  No.  28,  we  read,  **  Quod  Romanus  Pdntifex,  si  ca- 
nonice  fuerit  ordinatus,  meritis  B.  Petri  indubitanter  efll- 
citur  sanctus,  testante  S.  Ennodio  Papiensi  Episcopo,  ei 
multis  SS.  Patribus  fayentibus.  sicut  in  decretis  B.  Svm- 
machi  P.  continetur."  Therefore  the  usual  address  is' 
"sanctisstme  pater"  (holy  father).  (For  the  homage 
forroeriy  paid  him  and  his  pastorał  ensigns,  see  the  art. 
Pope  ;  for  the  supremac}'  of  the  pope  oyer  councils,  see 
SupRRMACY;  for  the  relation  ofthe  papacy  to  teroporal 
possessions,  see  Tkmporal  Powkii  of  tiie  Pope  ;  see 

also  ROMAMISM.) 

In  answer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
macy we  here  subjoin  the  heads  of  Barrow*s  famous 
argument  against  it  in  his  treatise  On  the  Supremacy 
( i^orks  [Lond.  1841],  yol.  iii).  He  says  there  may  be 
"a  primacy  of  worth  or  personał  excellency;  a  pri- 
macy of  reputation ;  a  primacy  of  order  or  bare  dig- 
nity  and  precedence;  a  primacy  of  power  and  juris- 
diction. 1.  The  first  —  a  primacy  of  worth  —  we  may 
well  grant  to  Peter,  for  probably  he  did  exceed  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  in  personał  endowments*and  ca- 
pacities.  2.  A  primacy  of  repnte,  which  Paul  roeans 
when  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  a  special  reputa- 
tion, of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  the  stiper- 
eminent  apoetles  (Gal.  ii,  6,  9;  2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii,  11). 
[This  adyantage  cannot  be  refused  him,  being  a  neces- 
sary  oon8eqnence  of  those  eminent  qualilies  resplendent 
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HI  him,  and  of  Łhe  iUustrioiis  perfurmances  achiered  by 
bim  beyond  Łbe  resŁ.  Tbis  may  be  infeired  from  tbat 
renown  which  be  bas  had  from  tbe  beginoing;  and  like- 
wUe  from  his  being  so  constantly  ranked  in  tbe  fifsŁ 
place  before  tbe  resŁ  of  bis  bretbren.]  3.  As  to  a  pri- 
macy  of  order  or  bare  diguity,  importing  tbat  common- 
ly,  in  all  meetings  and  proceedingSr  tbe  otber  aposUes 
did  yield  bim  tbe  precedence,  it  may  be  ąuesŁioned ;  for 
tbis  does  not  seem  suitable  to  tbe  graWt}'  of  such  per> 
sons,  or  tbeir  condition  and  circumscances,  to  stand  upon 
ceremonies  of  respect ;  for  our  Lord*8  rules  seem  to  ex- 
clude  all  semblance  of  ambition,  all  kind  of  ineqtialłty 
and  distanoe  between  bis  apostles.  [But  yet  tbis  pri- 
macy  may  be  granted  as  probable  upon  divcrB  accounts 
of  use  and  convenience;  it  might  be  useful  to  preserre 
order,  and  to  promote  expedition,  or  to  preveut  confu- 
sioUi  distraction,  and  diiatory  obstruction  in  tbe  roan- 
ageroent  of  things.]  4.  As  to  a  primacy  importing  a 
superiority  in  oommand,  power,  or  jurisdiction,  tbis  we 
bave  great  reason  to  deny  upon  tbe  foUowing  consider- 
ations :  (1.)  For  such  a  power  it  was  needful  tbat  a  com* 
miasion  from  God,  its  founder,  sbould  be  granted  in  ab- 
solute  and  perspicnoiis  terms;  but  no  sucb  commission 
is  extant  in  Scripture.  (2.)  If  so  illustrioas  an  offlce 
was  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  strange  tbat  nowbere 
in  tbe  erangelical  or  apostolical  bistory  tbere  sbould  be 
any  espress  mention  of  tbat  institution.  (3.)  If  Peter 
had  been  instituted  8overeign  of  tbe  apostolical  senate, 
his  Office  and  state  had  been  in  naturę  and  kind  verv 
distinct  from  tbe  coromon  oiiice  of  tbe  otber  apostles,  as 
tbe  office  of  a  king  from  tbe  office  of  any  subject  [and 
probably  would  have  been  dignified  by  some  distinct 
naroe,  as  tbat  of  arch>apostle,  arch-pastor,  tbe  vicar  of 
Christ,  or  tbe  like ;  but  no  such  name  or  title  was  as- 
sumed  by  bim,  or  was  by  tbe  rest  attributed  to  him]. 
(4.)  Tbere  was  no  office  above  tbat  of  an  apostle  known 
to  tbe  apostles  or  primitive  Church  (Ephes.  iv,  1 1 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  28).  (5.)  Our  Lord  bimself  dedared  against  tbis 
kind  of  primacy,  prohibiting  bis  apostles  to  affect,  to 
seek,  to  assurae,  or  admit  a  superiority  of  power,  one 
above  another  (Lukę  xxii,  li-24;  Mark  ix,  35).  (6.) 
We  do  not  find  any  pecuUar  administration  committed 
to  Peter,  nor  any  privilege  conferred  on  bim  which  was 
not  also  granted  to  the  otber  apostles  (Matt.  xx,  23 ; 
Mark  xvi,  15).  (7.)  When  Peter  wrote  two  catbolic 
cpistles,  tbere  docs  not  appear  in  either  of  them  any  in- 
timation  or  any  pretence  to  tbis  arcb-apostolical  power. 
(8.)  In  all  relationn  which  occur  in  Scripture  about  con- 
tro%*ersie8  incident  todoctrine  or  practice,  tbere  is  no  ap- 
peal  madę  to  Peter'8  judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  de- 
cisirc,  no  argument  is  built  on  bis  autbority.  (9.)  Peter 
nowbere  appears  intermeddling  as  a  judge  or  govemor 
paramount  in  such  cases  [yet  wbere  be  does  bimself 
deal  with  heretics  and  disorderly  persons,  he  proceeds 
not  as  a  pope,  decreeing,  but  as  an  apostle,  warning,  ar- 
guing,  and  persuading  against  them].  (10.)  The  con- 
aideration  of  tbe  apostles  proceeding  in  tbe  conversion 
of  pcople,  in  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  in  admin- 
istration of  tbeir  spiritual  affairs  will  exc]ude  any  prob- 
ability  of  Pcter^s  jurisdiction  over  them.  [They  went 
about  tbeir  business,  not  by  order  or  license  from  Peter, 
but  according  to  special  direction  of  God's  Spirit.]  (11.) 
The  naturę  of  the  apostolic  ministry — their  not  being 
iixed  in  one  place  of  residence,  but  conttnually  moying 
about  the  world — the  state  of  things  at  tbat  tiroe,  and 
tbe  manner  of  Peter*8  life,  render  it  unlikely  tbat  he  had 
such  a  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  as  some  assign  him. 
(12.)  It  was  indccd  most  reąuisite  tbat  every  apostle 
sbould  have  a  complete,  absolute,  independent  autbority 
in  managing  the  duties  and  concems  of  the  office,  tbat 
be  might  not  any wise  be  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of 
them,  not  clogged  with  a  need  to  consult  others,  not 
hampered  witli  orders  from  tbose  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance.  (13.)  The  discourse  and  behavior  of  Paul  to- 
wards  Peter  arc  eridcnce  tbat  he  did  not  acknnwledge 
any  dependcnce  on  him,  or  any  siibjection  to  him  (Gal. 
ii,  11).     (14.)  ir  Peter  had  been  appointed  sovereign  of 


the  ChuTcb,  it  seems  that  it  shouM  hare  been  reąniśte 
tbat  be  sbould  have  Otttlived  all  the  apostles ;  for  other- 
wiie  the  Church  would  have  wanted  a  bead,  or  tbere 
must  have  been  an  inextricable  ooDtioversy  wbo  thst 
head  was.  But  Peter  died  long  before  John,  as  all 
agree,  and  perhaps  before  diyers  others  of  the  spoatka.' 
From  these  azguments  we  must  see  what  littie  grooDd 
the  Church  of  Romę  has  to  derive  tbe  sapremacy  oC  tbe 
pope  from  the  suppoeed  primacy  of  Peter.    See  Pope. 

Prlmaa.    See  Puimate. 

Prlmat,  Claude-Francois-Marie,  a  French  prd- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Lyons  July  26, 1747.  He  studied,  ai 
the  expen8e  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  John,  at  Lyons,  and 
entered  the  brotberbood  of  the  Oratoriana.  From  tbe 
college  at  Marseilles  he  went  to  that  of  Dijon,  wbere  be 
became  professor  of  rbetoric  and  theology.  At  tbe  si^ 
of  twenty-eight  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  became  a 
succeasful  preacher.  In  1786  he  was  madę  curate  of  St. 
James  at  Douai.  During  tbe  revolutionary  agilatioa 
be  gave  bis  support  to  the  republican  cauae  by  taking 
the  reąuired  oatb.  He  was  madę  coustitutional  bislKip 
of  the  North  March  27, 1791,  and  esUblished  tbe  seat 
of  his  episcopacy  at  Cambray.  He  resigned  office  Nor. 
13,  1793,  and  had  even  the  weakness  to  return  to  the 
conyention  his  Ictters  of  priesthood.  But  tbis  ślep  did 
not  prevent  him  from  presiding  over  a  diocesan  ^'iKid 
held  at  Lille  in  1797.  He  assisted  at  the  coundl  beld 
at  Paria  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  br 
bis  associates  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Rhone  and  Loire  Feb. 
1798.  At  this  time  he  compoeed  a  papćr  to  justify  his 
oatb  of  hatred  to  royalty,  which  was  found  in  the 
actions  of  that  council.  After  the  Concordat,  he  was 
chosen,  April  9, 1802,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  wbere  by 
his  mild  measures  be  triumphed  over  all  obetacles.  As 
primate  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I,  and  the  pallium  was  conferred  upon  bim  Jan.  1&, 
1805.  He  was  finally  chosen  senator  and  count  of  the 
empire  May  19,  1806;  and  during  the  Hundred  Da}*8 
he  was  called  to  a  seat  iu  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Jime 
4,  1815.  He  died  at  Toulouse  OcL  10,  1816.  —  Uocler, 
Aotfr.  Biog,  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Primate  (Lat.  primus;  Fr.  primate  flrst)  is  tbe 
title  of  a  grade  in  the  hierarchy  immediately  below  the 
rank  of  patriarch  (q.  v.).     In  point  of  jurisdiction  the 
primacy  was,  historicallr,  developed  out  of  tbe  episoo- 
pate  by  papai  oommunlcation  of  primatial  rtgbts.    The 
primates,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  morę  particular- 
ly  an  institution  of  the  West ;  for  although  the  Greek 
denomtnation  iĘapxpc  is  generally  translated  hyprimtu, 
tbere  are  unmistakable  differences.    Tbe  exarch8  of  the 
£ast  were  subordinated  to  no  patriarch,  and  wcie,  so  far 
as  rights  are  concemed,  their  equal8  in  their  dioceses. 
and  only  in  rank  were  they  their  inferiora.     Such  rela- 
tions  were  out  of  the  question  in  the  Western  Charch, 
wbere  the  patriarchate  was  held  by  tbe  papai  primate 
in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  who  was  recognised 
as  possessing  universal  supremę  jurisdiction.     Tbe  pri- 
mates,  as  such,  were  roetropolitans  who  enjoyed  a  pre> 
eminence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  otber  bishops  of  a 
country.   This  pre-eminence  was  founded  on  their  right 
of  consecrating.  the  otber  metropoUtans  and  bishops,  of 
convoking  national  councils,  of  receiring  appeala,  etc 
Originally  this  dignity  was  oonnected  with  tbe  nomina- 
tion  to  a  pontifical  yicariate,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
bishop  of  Arles,  and  it  rested,  in  generał,  on  an  explicłt 
appointment  by  the  pope.     Tbere  was  one  exception  to 
that  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  thoagh 
not  assoming  tbe  primatial  title,  exerted  all  the  rights 
implied  by  it  in  Africa.    The  relation  in  which  tbe  pri- 
macy almoet  evervwhere  stood  to  the  national  interests, 
which  obliged  its  bearers,  as  the  first  bishops  of  the 
State,  to  take  some  share  in  the  poUtical  conoems,  exer^ 
'  cised  a  detrimental  influence,  and  led  some  of  them  to 
assert  orcrbearing  pretensions  contrary  to  tbe  authoritr 
of  tbe  head  of  the  Church.    The  importance  of  the  pń' 
macy  has  mclted  away  in  the  conrse  of  Łime,  and  in 
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moflt  caaes  nothing  remains  of  it  but  some  exterior  dis- 
Unctionf.  The  chief  primatial  sees  of  the  West  were : 
in  Spain — Serille  and  Tarragona  (afterwards  tinited  in 
Toledo) ;  iii  France— Arles,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Rouen 
(among  whom  the  archbiahop  of  Lyons  claims  the  title 
of  prinuU  de$  primais,  **  primate  of  the  primatea") ;  in 
England— Canterbury ;  in  Germany— Maiiiz,  Salzburg, 
aod  Trier;  in  Ireland— Annagh,  and  for  the  Pale,  Dub- 
lin; in  Scotland— St.  Andrews;  in  Hungary— Gran ;  in 
Poland — Gnesen;  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms— Lund. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
bury  is  styled  primate  of  all  England ;  the  aichbishop 
of  York,  primate  of  England.  In  Ireland,  the  archbish- 
op  of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland^  and  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland.  The  title  of  pri- 
mate in  England  and  Ireland  confcrs  no  jurisdiction  be- 
yond  that  of  archbtshop.  The  name  pi-inius  is  appHed  in 
the  Scottlsh  Episoopal  Church  to  the  presiding  bishop. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  out  of  their  own  number, 
without  their  being  bound  to  give  effect  to  seniority  of 
cousecration  or  precedency  of  diocese. 

Prime  (Lat.  primOf  the  first — i.  e.  hour),  the  first 
of  the  00-called  "  lesser  hours"'  of  the  Koman  Breviary 
(q.  V.).  It  may  be  called  the  public  morning  prayer  of 
that  Church,  and  corresponds  in  substance  with  the 
morning  serrice  of  the  other  ancient  liturgies,  allow- 
ance  being  madę  for  Latin  peculiarities.  Prime  com- 
mences  with  the  beautiful  hymn  of  Prudentius,  Jam 
Imis  orio  nderCf  which  is  foUowed  by  three  and  occa- 
sionally  four  psalms  (xxii,  xxvi,  Uv,  cxviii) ;  but  the 
Ust  portion  cousists  of  the  opening  Yerses  of  the  118th 
(in  the  A.  V.  the  cxix,  1-32)  psalm,  which  is  continued 
througbout  the  reat  of  the  "  lesser  hours.**  Prime  con- 
cludes  with  prayers  appropriate  to  the  beginning  of  a 
Chri6tiaii*s  day.  See  Procter,  CommetUaiy  <m  łke  Book 
ofCommon  Prayer,  p.  187.    See  Ca^onical  Houks. 

Prime,  Ebeneser,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Milford,  Conn.,  July  2\]  1700,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1718,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
assbtant  of  the  ReT.  Eliphalet  Jones,  pastor  at  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  whose  coUeague  he  became  four  years  after. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  congregation  until  his 
death,  Sept,  25,  1779  (according  to  another  account, 
Oct.  3).  Fot  a  period  of  nearly  8even  years,  from  1766 
to  1773,  he  had  an  assistant,  but  during  the  trouble<l 
ttmea  of  the  Reyolution  the  whole  charge  rested  with 
him,  and  he  was  even  obliged  at  one  tirae  to  flee  from 
his  dwelling,  and  live  in  retirement  for  a  season  in  a 
soliury  neighborhood  of  his  congregation.  He  is  the 
progeńitor  of  a  family  of  eminent  Presbyterian  dirines. 
Mr.  Prime  pnblished  a  Discourae  on  the  Naturę  of  Or- 
diaalion. '  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  ofthe  Ainer,  Pulpit,  iii, 
30  8q. 

Prime,  John,  an  English  dtvine  of  some  notę, 
tlourisbcd  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  Unirersity,  and  held  at  one 
time  a  fellowship.  He  published,  The  Sacramenis 
(Lond.  1582,  8vo):  — ^rt/«r«  and  Grace  (ibid.  1583, 
8vo):  —  Sermons  (Oxon.  1586,  Syo') :  —  JCrposiliott  and 
Obśerrations  vpon  St,  Paul  to  the  Oalatium  (Lond.  1 587, 
8vo) :  —  The  Conaolationa  of  Darid,  a  sermon  on  Psa. 
xxiii,  4  (ibid.  1588,  8vo) :— ^winoiw  (ibid.  1588,  8vo). 

Prime,  Nathaniel  Scudder,  D.D..  an  American 
dt\'ine,  waa  bom  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  April  21,  1785, 
and  educated  at  Princeton,  where  he  gradtuted  in  1804. 
He  was  licenaed  to  preach  in  the  foUowing  year  in  the 
I*resbyterian  Church,  and  was  subseąuently  sutioned 
at  Sag  Harbor,  Freshpond,  Smithtown,  Cambridge,  New 
York.  and  other  places.  He  also  acted  as  priucipal  of 
literary  institutions  at  Cambridge,  Sing  Sing,  and  New- 
biirgh,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  teachcr.  He  died  sud- 
denlv  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  J.,  Harch  27, 1856.  Dr.  Prime 
published  three  single  Sermona  (1811,  1817,  1825),  an 
A  ddrest  (1815),  and  a  Charge  to  the  Ret,  Samuel  Irenasus 
Prime  (1837),  many  sUtistical  and  other  articles  in  pe- 
riodicalą  and  the  two  following  works,  łumUiar  lUut' 


tration  ofChriatum  Baptim  (1818, 12mo),  in  which  he 
defends  infant  baptism:  —  A  BiMtory  of  Ijmg  JgLmd 
from  Um  firti  Settlemenl  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Year 
1845  (N.  Y.  and  Pittsburgh,  1845,  12mo).  "He  had  a 
mind  of  uncommon  force  and  discrimination,  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit,  simple  and  engaging  manners,  an 
inyiiicible  firmnesa  in  adhering  to  his  own  conrictiona, 
an  earaesŁ  derotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  an  excellent  talent  for  the  ptdpit,  great  tact  at 
public  business^  and  a  remarkably  graccful  facility  at 
mingling  in  a  deliberative  body." — Sprague,  Amtals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  32:  Allibone,  Diet.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Primer,  King'8,  is  an  English  ccclesiastical  docu- 
ment  published  in  1545,  containing  the  Calendar,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Crecd,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the 
Salutation  ofthe  Yirgin,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  a 
litany,  and  prayers  for  yarious  occasions.  It  was  edited 
by  the  authority  of  King  Henry  YIII,  and  hence  de- 
rives  its  title.  A  prefatory  admonition  to  the  reader 
complains  of  seyeral  books  calculabed  to  mislead  the 
people  in  their  application  to  the  saints,  and  to  set  God 
and  his  creatures  on  the  same  lerel.  Though  many 
diyines  had  madę  a  special  distinction  between  \arptia 
and  iov\€ia,  and  appropriated  the  iirst  only  to  God, 
yet  in  practice  this  dbtinction  w^as  too  often  forgotten. 
— Farrar,  s.  v. 

Besides  the  King^s  Primer,  there  is  also  the  Goodly 
Prymer  of  1535,  drawn  up  by  Marshal,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Jlfanua/  ofPrayert,  or  the  Primer 
in  English,  of  1539.  Primer  means  first  book,  and  was 
used  often  as  analogous  to  the  term  prayer-book,  though 
it  contained  selections  of  serrićes  madę  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  compiler.  The  Prymer  of  Salisbury 
Use  bcars  the  datę  of  various  years,  the  first  edition  be- 
ing published  in  1527.— Eadie,  a.  v.  See  Collier,  Ecdes. 
Hi*t.  pt.  ii,  bk.  ii ;  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p,  12,  75;  WheaŁly,  On  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  23. 

Prlmerose,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  dtvine,  flour- 
ished  in  the  first  half  ofthe  17th  centur}',  first  as  minister 
of  the  French  Church  in  London,  later  as  chaplain  to 
James  I,  and  still  later  as  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died 
in  1G42.  His  works  are,  Im  Trompette  de  Sion,  etc,  en 
XVIII  Sermons  (Berger,  1610,  8vo;  and  in  Latin  by 
Joan  Anchoranum  Dantis,  1631,  8vo) :— /^  Vau  de  Ja- 
cob  opposi  aux  Yctuz  de  Moines  (ibid.  1610, 4  rols.  8vo; 
in  English  by  John  Bulteel,  Lond.  1617,  foL)  :-^La  Di- 
fenu  de  la  Beligion  r(formie  contrę  M,  Francois  Blo' 
vin  (Berger,  1619,  8vo): — Panigyriąue  au  tret -grand 
Prince  Charles,  Prince  de  Galles  (Paris,  1624,  8vo):  — 
Ninę  Serinons  on  Psa.  xxxiv,  19  (I^ond.  1625,  4to):  — 
Tłco  Sermons  on  Matt.  r,  4,  and  Lnke  vi,  21  (1625, 8vo). 

PrimiceriUB,  i.  e.  the  chief  of  his  order  (from  Lat. 
primus,  first,  and  cera,  wax),  one  whose  name  was 
first  inocribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  church,  which  was 
covered  wilh  wax.  The  word  does  not  always  signify 
priority  of  power  or  jiirisdiction ;  sometimes  only  prior- 
ity  of  time.  or  precedency  of  honor  or  dignity  in  respect 
of  place.  August  ine  calls  Stephen  primicerius  warty- 
rum.  Bernard  calls  man}'  primiceria  rirginiłatis.  The 
word  is  frequently  met  with  in  mcdiieva]  Latin,  and 
designates  an  officer  in  monasteries.  In  the  Liber  Ro- 
mani  Ordinis  the  duties  of  the  office  are  thns  described : 
Primicetius  sdat  se  esse  sub  archidiacono,  etc :  "  The 
primicerius  must  understand  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  archdeacon ;  and  to  his  office  it  specially  belongs  to 
preside  over  the  deacons  during  the  time  that  they  are 
communicating  iustruction;  to  roaintain  proper  diaci- 
pline,  as  one  who  must  render  accoant  to  God ;  to  fur- 
nish  the  deaoons  with  subjects  on  which  they  muat  dis- 
course,"  etc  Du  Cange  gires  yarious  meanings  of  the 
term,  dependent  on  the  word  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  connected ;  aa  primicerius  tubdiaconorum,  natarto^ 
rum,  lectorum,  etc  But  in  a  morę  restricted  sense,  pri- 
micerius designates  the  holder  of  a  chapter  dignity,  and 
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!*►  Mart  ł/  m* 
af-^r  'jui  ir*a<i<iai'ji*> 

ftKr;.jrT.  *t/:,     T!^««  tt  *  %*Tf  <a/ni niwt.ii  t^at  fiiinif 
i*^/r%   Mp^L  'td  lym^/f^ttmm  t^^rHmh^  -Uc  Wir  »i 

|ir»j»v*>r**.'  L  Z.'*  «     U  R«^  fMr  «reft«iaK>i«ii.  ia  iLt  pt^~ 

|^<r.i/.^i ««  fA/Lus^A  Mt»  fM  f4ll  4Mr3r«uunr  («vcr 
i^^iT  fr,^  m>.vyrui€4.     Hm  utaaUMi  ia  ibe  cftaf«fw  wat 

tkfpńftf   Im  rrmtmrt,  i.  4  .  «r>i«Mt«aM«  a  fttrwfmdk  •  />e  <im»- 


(f^firvt  mu^śi^,  Tfc^T^  «a«.  tn  ^^j^ral.  ao  wniU^rm  <lt»- 
irMy*!*)^'!)  'if  rank4  in  f  ^w^  'iiflitrcf.c  rKa(4<tiL  Włwn  the 
jnKr.M*i<vi  <^/  t(j^  Mir^<r:Ł^  wa»  tt^^f^mA.  tbe  cAoe 
«>f  Ł^»^  (jirimk^łM  na*  aW/  extifi^Mi«Pti,r— Fanar,  a.  t.: 

Ptimitte,  Premices.  Primitue  h,  wuh  tbe  aa»- 
tPtftit  ^'j^*n^  (be  naoMr  fcirca  t»  tbe  fint-Iruits  of  tbe 
fi#'itU  and  gar<l«tM,  w  kich  wcre  annuaily  broogbt  a» 
«Aeriri{C«  t/>  tbe  teoipfea  6r  abrjdn  cif  tbe  pncM^  We 
Ibyl  t  bU  OMC/fn  any^ijic  almoti  a)l  natiom  of  aDtiqaitT* 
and  aWf  aov^K  tbe  tiraeliŁM.  Like  nanj  Mbcr  relig- 
i^/u*  «Tfł*lf>rmi  ai«l  ifiHituiif^as  of  tbe  Jewi,  tbw  kind  of 
«^U>rrk/r  w/fr»hip,  cmftwiered  m  a  tnt/ate  of  f^tiiiide  for 
iitn\'*  bi^«wm^<v  ^M  9tU*itttd  by  tbe  Cbrmian  Cbureb, 
arwl  ttm^trtnly  rtatmfWrmU^i  \fy  tbe  fatbenstbe  kind  and 
r|iiaritif y  of  tbe  Kiftn  tifin{(  kłt  to  be  detennined  by  tbe 
{yv/ii«  fw'!iris(«  of  the  iiidiyidual :  **S<ni  erant  sfieciali 
nornirK'  fli/KiiiuP,  m^I  ofleretitiufn  ariittiio  derelicta;"'  (JJe 
dłfim.  H  prim,  iii,  3<l;.  Th^y  certainly  bote  the  cbar- 
m:U'T  iti  frtt  olfr'riiit;ii,  while  the  titbe — wiib  tbe  Jews 
alwuyNf  MUCM  Mittn\n  time ;  witb  tbe  Cbriiitians  at  ka«t 
»mci'  <;łiflrU;m«fcne'»  time — repreaenta  a  strict  Hght ;  fur, 
thflt  the  premicen  iiłM»uld  rwjt  remain  below  the  Mxtietb 
pan,  and  not  exceed  a  fortieth  of  the  compleŁe  harvest, 
U  only  an  approximaie  imlication,  to  be  found  in  Jer- 
orne,  Commettt.  in  Kzfch,  c.  xlvi.  With  tbe  morę  fcen- 
rral  and  Ktricter  execłiŁion  of  tbe  laws  about  the  titbe, 
in  the  (/arloYingian  af^e,  the  preroioes  diaappeared,  lit- 
tle  by  linie,  or  were  prc«crved  only  in  part,  and  in  a 
chanf^otl  form.— Wctzer  luWclŁe,  a.  v. 

PrlmitlTe  Cbristlanity  ia  the  religion  of  the 
New  TfiHlAmcnt  aa  flrst  exempHtied  after  the  eatabli«h- 
ment  of  Ihe  new  faith  by  that  ecclcfliaatical  organiza- 
tion  callcd  the  Ciiurch,  under  Htato  patronage.  See 
]*ł{iMrrtvK  CiiiJiccii.  In  distinction  from  thin,  we  have 
apoNlolic  f^hristianity,  the  period  that  immediately  suc- 
c(!0(l(ui  ihe  labors  of  the  foimder  of  the  New-Teatament 
diii]MMiNation.   S<>«  AroHTOLic  Chukcii  ;  Ciiristiamty. 

PrlniltlYe  Cburch.  An  exprefl«ion  tiaed  to  de- 
noU*  tłio  condition  of  tbe  Church.  as  respecta  doctrine 
and  (itHcipliiii>,  in  the  tarły  ttuffes of  ita  hiatory.  Though 
thin  term  in  cmploycd  with  litlle  prccision  by  eccleaias- 
tical  wriicrH,  it  muHt  rrcquently  refera  to  ihe' Cburch  of 
tho  ilmt  threc  ccnturica.     See  Oiiukcii. 

Prlmitive  Dootiine.  It  ia  the  opinion  ofsome 
poraona  that  thcre  in  a  "primitive  doctrine,"  indepen- 
dent of  iS(Tipturp,  "  always  to  be  fonnd  aomewherc  in 
Iho  (/atholic  tradiriona;*'  by  which  langnage,  apparent- 
ly,  tłioy  mean  to  tcach  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
(Uuirch  i«  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptiirea,  nor  yet  in 
tho  writingfl  of  the  carly  fatheni;  bnt  they  aeem  to  aup- 
nio  that  Bomc  part  of  the  orał  teaching  óf  the  apoatlea 
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recp^cts  ńuaud  atnea  che  Aiiiscac  «^  che  p»v«r  «r  •- c 
't.^*jtij  ćs<(^red  la  che  caMO-^tCKCŻacis  of  A=»7- 
Tbe  pracuee  cf  hf.<iantę  iełs£>9«»  aaiiiua  r-  iit 
tar  bad  oMcb  dedised  Mwg  Arkkfc  ]f«rW-:^s. 
aa  ia  aS  ibe  krice  lowa  aad  aaflay  Wthe  viSace*  i^^-j 
DOW  bad  eoauBudMMS  cbapek.  aali  tbe  ladm^  U  '«3- 
cecoatai  eatfamaca  ia  Weitcni  i>.<ma  itawcd  :^ 
nciDorT  cf  tike  dara  of  We^ey  aad  Wbaie<tML  T.  * 
nntwed  inietcac  wm  iutttaaui  by  che  rńita  9i  Łm^^ua 
Dov  to  Eojciand  nd  IielaBd.  Oo  the  threaknU  vt  :o.i» 
Ęftńjd,  a  Tuctn^  BMUB  of  afndioaa  habir^  Maacd  H  -^ 
Buame,  waa  suflenng  intCBsely  Ihroogh  mt  maiot-w^:^ 
ooavictłoii  of  an.  Fmn  his  auth  to  bis  fiaay-fiŁia 
ycar,  he  iwidoaa  went  to  bcd  witboot  a  dnnd  of  l>-i!^ 
in  beli  befcre  oMiming:  and  moraii^  tnoaę.ht  hiai 
no  rdieC  for  he  thoo^bt  be  voahl  be  ia  hefl  btf <« 
niębt.  He  ptimied  bis  atudica,  ycar  after  year.  «i;h 
inienae  scal,  boi  Dowbcfc  in  bb  learaiac  did  he  6dJ 
sarimę  knowledge.  In  1799,  vbcn  twenty-aeTcn  jcan 
of  age,  thcre  fell  ia  his  war  a  rohnoe  coaiaiirirc  th« 
Li/e  o/Fletrker,  aone  of  Wesłeya  &rww,  Alkitiei 
Aiarmj  and  Btoter*a  CaO  to  ike  'Cmoomnritd.  Ia  oof 
of  Wenley^a  serroona  be  Ibond  ^  morę  rcal  light  tban  ia 
anything  elae  be  bad  evcr  md."  It  tancfai  bim  that 
** opinion  ia  not  religion;  .  .  •  eren  right  opinion  i» as 
fiifltant  from  religion  aa  eaat  ta  fiom  west.**  Tbe  time 
of  bia  redemption  drew  nigb.  Aa  be  read  Fletcber^i 
lettera  on  the  tnanifeatation  of  the  Son  of  GodL  li|;ht 
flooded  bia  aouL  He  rapturouaty  teUs  na,  '^  I  waa  bora 
in  an  inatant ;  yea,  paMcd  frnn  deatb  anto  life. ...  I 
waa  fiUed  with  joy,  love,  and  glory,  which  madę  fuU 
amenda  for  the  twenty  yeara*  auffering.**  Soon  after  bis 
conreraion  be  joined  the  Wealeyana,  and  zeakNtflr 
aonght  the  aalration  of  the  rough  lambermen  wbo  were 
in  hia  employmeot.  On  May  81, 1807,  Mr.  Bouine.  a»- 
aiated  by  Mcaara.  William  Clowoa,  Thomas  Cotton.  and 
othera  afterwarda  prominent  in  the  rrimitireMetbodist 
Connection,  held  a  camp-meeting  at  Mow  Cap,  a  moun- 
taio  on  the  border-line  between  Staflbrdabire  and  Chc»h- 
ire.  Though  the  Connection  did  not  reaUy  exist  till 
three  ycara  latcr,  thia  ia  looked  upon  aa  the  initial  point 
in  ita  hiatory,  and  ita  annaltata  delight  to  quote  tbe 
linea, 

"The  Ifttle  clnnd  fncreaMi*  otill 
Which  t)r»t  begao  npon  Mow  Hill.** 

The  immediate  apiritual  resuUa  of  thia  meefing  mnre 
than  equalled  the  hopea  of  ita  fonnder*,  and  durinc  the 
following  aummer  aeyeral  meetinga  of  a  like  character 
wcre  held  in  the  aame  neighborhood.  The  noveItr  of 
theae  proceedinga  roused  much  oppnsition  among  tho 
Wcaleyan  Methodiata,  who  feared  the  rise  of  a  faiiati- 
ciam  that  roight  throw  ridicule  on  true  religion ;  and  the 
preachers  of  the  aurrounding  circuita  iaaued  handbills 
diaclaimiog  all  connection  with  the  morcment.  At  the 
next  aeasion  of  the  Wealevan  Metbodiat  Conference  the 

• 

following  reeolution  waa  paaaed:  "It  is  our  judgnient 
that,  eren  auppoaing  such  meetinga  to  be  alk^ired  in 
America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  Engiand}  tioA 
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likelr  to  be  producttre  of  conuderable  iniBchief ;  and 
we  dischdiD  all  connectioii  with  them."  Tłńs  declared 
judgment  uf  tbc  conferenoe  batl  naturally  mucb  weigbt 
with  tbe  societien  in  generali  and  most  of  tbe  leading 
MetbodisU  held  aloof  from  tbe  camp-meeting  iDove- 
menŁ.  Ucurne  and  a  few  otbera,  boweyer,  beld  on  firm- 
ly,  baring  their  meetings  recogniaed  by  civil  autbority. 
and  taking  precautions  for  preserring  order. 

Matten  now  came  to  a  crisis.  Tbe  Cburcb  autbor- 
ities  felt  tbey  could  no  longer  bear  witb  such  contumacy, 
mnd  Boume  and  Clowes  were  expelled  from  tbe  Connec- 
tion.  Tbe  untrammelling  of  tbese  men  from  Cburcb 
bonds,  80  far  from  silenctng  tbem,  bad  ratber  tbe  effect 
of  increasing  tbeir  actire  zeaL  At  tbis  time  tbere 
liyed  ia  Cbesbire  an  old  man,  named  James  Crawfoot, 
**  noted  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  faitb."  He 
believed  bimself  called  to  tbe  ministry,  and  bad  prayed 
and  watcbed  for  tbe  leading  of  Proridence.  In  1809 
Hugb  Boume  and  bis  brotber  James  bired  bim  to  preacb 
in  neglected  places,  for  tbree  montbs,  at  a  salary  of  ten 
ehlUings  a  week.  **  Tbis  is  generally  lookcd  upon  as  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  Priroitive  Metbodist  ministry." 
In  tbe  spring  of  1810  sereral  persons  were  conrerted  in 
meetings  beld  by  Hugb  Boume,  and  formed  into  a 
daas.  **  Tbis  dass  was  offered  to  tbe  Burslem  Circuit 
(Wesle}'an) ;  but  as  tbey  dedined  to  accept  tbero  unless 
tbey  pledged  to  seyer  tbeir  connection  witb  Hugb 
Boume,  and  as  tbey  respectfully  dedined  acceding  to 
tbis  demand,  tbeir  application  was  refused."  Boume 
tben  took  it  under  bis  cbarge  as  a  distinct  society*  and 
tbe  formation  of  tbis  dass  may  be  considered  tbe  btrtb 
of  tbe  Connection.  Tbe  camp-meeting  agency  was 
now  morę  estensiyely  employed,  and  numerous  soci- 
eties  were  formed.  In  September,  1810,  tbere  were  10 
preacbers,  13  preacbing  places,  and  136  roembers. 
Next  year  tbe  first  generał  meeting  was  beld,  com- 
posed  probably  of  preacbers  and  leaders.  Tbis  confer- 
ence  resolyed  tbat  mouey  sbould  in  futurę  be  regularly 
coUected  in  tbe  societies,  in  order  to  mcet  tbe  necesaary 
expense8;  "  and  if  tbis  sbould  proye  insufficient,  recourse 
sbould  again  be  bad  to  tbe  beneyolence  ofpriyate  indiyid- 
uals.  Tbe  two  trayelling  preacbers,  Messrs.  Crawfoot  and 
Clowes,  were  to  receiye  tbeir  salaries  from  tbe  societies, 
and  Mr.  James  Steele  was  appointed  tbe  circuit  8tew> 
ard,  tbe  first  officer  of  tbat  kind  in  tbe  Connection.*'  In 
1812  tbe  Connection,  tben  employing  23  preacbers,  for* 
mally  took  tbe  title  of  Primitire  Metbodist,  and  two 
years  later  a  oomprebensire  body  of  rules  was  for  tbe 
first  time  adopted.  From  tbat  time  till  tbe  present  tbe 
increase  of  tbe  denomination  bas  been  ycry  rapid,  being 
from  1851  to  1872,  in  tbe  108  towns  of  Great  BriUin, 
oyer  108  per  cent. 

The  tbree  following  extracts,  from  Jobn  Angdl 
James,  Dr.  Beaomont,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  respectiyely, 
espUin  tbe  pecnliar  genius  of  tbis  denomination : 

"In  cotta^es,  in  bams,  and  in  thentrc?;  In  pnbHc 
hooffes,  in  ma^rket-plficen,  in  streets.  in  lnne^  aud  in  tielde, 
they  (Primltiye  Mcthodistpreacbers)  beld  nieetiof^  f(ir 
prayer  and  ezbortation.  Tney  were  assiiiled  hr  personal 
Yiofence,  and  pnt  in  peril  of  their  live8 :  bnt  they  perse- 
▼ered,  in  meekness  and  in  geutlenesr,  and  have  conquered 
by  their  passire  power.** 

"The  Primitiye  Melbodlsts  are  a  laborioua,  nnd  nnt  nn 
itflecommnoity;  they  nre  n  plain^  and  nnt  nu  artiJMal 
community :  they  nre  a  ute/ul  cnmmnnity." 

**  Byery  day  serve8  bnt  tn  conflrm  ns  tbat  it  is  lem  tal- 
entSyless  cnltnre,  less  intelllgence  thiit  in  regnired  thsn  a 
thorongb  knowled^  of  tbe  Gospel— a  perfect  ncgnaint- 
noce  with  tbe  Word  of  Ood— nimplicity,  nflTecUnn,  fenror, 
activity,  tact,  and  flezibility,  fnciiity  In  ndnptin);  nctions 
to  circnmstances,  and  snob  other  things  as  these  imply." 

Tbe  latest  statistica  of  tbe  Connection  are,  17,000 
ministers  and  local  preacbers,  10,000  class  •  leadera, 
59,000  Snnday-scbool  teacbers,  and  180,000  Cburcb 
members.    Tbey  publisb  seyeral  periodicals. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Connection  may  be  said  to  be 
identical  witb  tbat  of  otber  Metbodist  cburcbes.  Tbe 
form  of  Cburcb  goyerament  is  sobetantially  Presbyte- 
rian,  but  with  a  larger  mixtnre  of  tbe  lay  element  than 
is  found  in  Presbyterian  or  in  otber  Metbodist  denomi- 
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nations.  The  official  business  is  transacted  by  tbe  lead* 
ers'  meeting,  composeti  of  tlłe  claas-leaders,  tłie  society 
steward,  and  tbe  trayelling  preacbers  uf  tbe  circuit.  Ko 
such  meeting  **  can  be  legally  held  witłiout  tbe  presenoe 
of  tbe  minister  or  trayelling  preadier,  extraordinary 
cases  excepted/'  As  in  otber  Metbodist  bodies,  tbere 
are  trayelling  and  local  preacbers.  Tbe  latŁer  usually 
follow  some  worldly  occupation  for  a  maintenance, "  and 
pieacb  on  tbe  Sabbath  as  opportunities  permit,  but  re- 
ceiye no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  tbeir  scrrjces. 
Tbey  are  ckosen  to  tbeir  ofiice  by  tbe  represcntatiycs 
of  tbe  united  societies  to  wbich  they  minister;  and 
sbould  tbeir  labors  proye  imacceptable  to  tbc  people 
generally,  tbeir  senrices  are  discontinued."  "In  tbe 
transaction  of  tbe  business  of  tbe  circuit*s  quarterly 
meeting,  trayelling  aud  local  preacbers  are  eąual."  Be- 
tween  tbe  quarterly  meetings,  tbe  ordinary  business  of 
tbe  circuit  is  transacted  by  tbe  '*circuit  committee," 
composed  of  such  local  preacbers,  class-leaders,  or  stew- 
arda as  are  appointed  by  tbe  preceding  quarterly  meet* 
ing  to  represent  tbe  respectiye  societies.  Tbe  trayelling 
preacbers  are  ez-officio  members  of  tbis  court.  Circuits 
are  sometimes  divided  into  branches,  cach  haying  its 
own  ofiicials  and  its  regular  meetings  for  business,  but 
subordinate  to  tbe  ąuarterly  meeting.  "  Places  yisited 
tbrougb  missionary  labors,  and  united  in  one  station, 
are  called  a  *  mission,'  **  most  of  wbich  are  under  tbe 
control  of  tbe  generał  missionar}'  committee.  A  "dis- 
tricŁ*'  consists  of  a  number  of  circuits,  branches,  and 
missions.  Its  court,  called  a  " district  meeting,"  bas  an 
annual  session.  It  is  composed  of  one  delcgate  from 
each  circuit,  tbe  circuits  sending  a  trayelling  preacher 
one  year  and  a  lay  man  tbe  two  following  years,  so  as 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  laymen  to  one  tray- 
elling preacher.  Tbis  meeting  receiyes  statistical  re- 
porU  of  all  tbe  circuits,  inquires  into  tbe  state  of  each, 
and  stations  tbe  trayelling  preacbers  within  tbe  dis- 
trict, "  subject,  howeyer,  to  appeals  from  tbe  stations  or 
preacliers,  and  to  alterations  at  conference." 

"Tbe  *conference'  is  a  yearly  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  tbe  districts  tn  tbe  Connection,  <tf  twelve  per- 
manent  members,  and  of  four  persons  appointed  ai  tbe 
preceding  conference,  in  tbe  proportion  oftwo  lny  men  to 
one  trayelling  preacher.  Tbis  i**  tbc  higbest  court  in 
tbe  Connection,  from  whose  decibions  ibere  is  no  appeal." 

A  "generał  committee,"  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  holding  its  sessions  in  Lon<Iun,  is  appointed  to 
transact  tbe  business  of  tbe  Connection  in  tbe  interyals 
of  tbe  sessions  uf  conferenoe.  A  district  committee, 
subordinate  to  tbe  generał  committee,  is  appointeti  for 
each  district,  and  adjudicntcs  on  certain  cases  submitted 
to  its  examinatiou  by  tbe  stations  within  Ihe  district. 

The  Connection  is  represented  in  tbe  United  States 
by  two  Conferencea,  Eastem  and  Western,  haying,  for 
tbe  last  six  years,  only  fraternal  rclntions  with  tbe  par- 
ent  Conference  in  Great  Britain.  Tbere  are  aiso  sepa- 
rate  conferencea  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Now  Zea- 
land,  strictly  a&sociated  witb  England.  Tbe  statistica 
for  tbe  American  Conferencea  for  1876  are  as  folio ws: 
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The  Connection  bas  its  fnll  j^harc  of  Metbodistic  zea 

in  foreigu  missiuns.     Fr^ni  lite  report  of  1870  we  gleau 

tbe  following  sutistics :  hwo-h-.        m«»w». 

Cnnadn 75 

Anstrnlin 24 

New  Z«Alnnd. 10 

Oneensinnd 6 

NcwSomh  Waleu 17 

Afrłcn 4 

Nailre  Missionaries 8 
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The  foreign  work  is  cbtefly  in  BritUh  oolonies  and  among 
EnglUh-speakiiig  people.  The  missionary  inoome  for 
the  year  was  £4d,2d4.  The  most  striktng  peculiarities 
of  the  Oonnectioii  are— Ist,  the  Yast  amount  of  unpaid 
labor  perfurmed  by  laymen;  2d,  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  Church  goverament;  8d,  the  deroted  and  zeal- 
ousattenŁion  paid  to  the  lower  classea.  In  the  United 
Sutes.  also,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  has 
established  itself,  and  has,  especially  near  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  in  the  Eastem  Sutes,  gained  a  strong 
footing,  80  that  the  American  Church  is  about  of  equal 
HtrengŁh  with  the  Canadian.  Thcy  support  a  paper 
calłed  the  Primiłiee  MeŁhodUt  and  the  Christian  Pa" 
trioł,  a  semi-monthly  journaL  Sce  Petty,  Histortf  of 
the  PrimiŁice  Methodist  Comieetion;  Church,  Hittory 
of  the  PrimiHre  Mełhodisłs  (3d  ed^  reyised  and  en- 
larged);  Herod,  Shetchef  of  Primiiire  Afdhodist  Preach- 
ers:  Memoriał  of  the  Centenary  ofHugh  Boume;  Bar- 
ran,  Galiery  of  Deceased  Ministera;  Articles  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Yarrow,  in  PrimUive  Meihodisi  Record  (ot  1877. 
(G.  a  J.) 

PrlmitiTe  ^Tealeyan  MernoDisT  Chcrcth  of 
Ibeland.  Thia  body  was  formed  in  1816,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  division  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connec- 
tion in  Ireland.  In  that  year  the  Irish  Conference,  by 
a  majority  of  thirt3'-9ix  in  a  house  of  eighty-eight,  re- 
8olved  to  autliorize  the  preachers  of  the  Connection  to 
administer  the  sacramenta.  As  a  result  of  this  decisiou, 
most  of  the  minority  separated  from  the  parent  body, 
and,  being  followed  by  a  large  section  of  the  lay  mem- 
bern,  organized  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection. Until  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  asaume  to 
be  a  Church,  but  merely  a  society  compoaed  of  mem- 
beni  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The  great 
changes  produced  by  the  disendowment  and  disestab- 
lishment  of  this  Church  in  1870,  together  with  an  in- 
creasing  desire  in  the  society  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  at  the  haiids  of  t  heir  own  preachers,  led 
to  a  complete  change  in  the  ciMistitution  of  the  body, 
and  the  raembers  have  now  the  option  of  partaking  of 
the  ordinances  from  their  own  roinistersintheirchurches. 
The  statiatics  printed  in  the  Cunfcrcnce  minutes  of 
1876  are,  58  effective  ministers,  13  superannuates,  144 
churches.  and  7518  members  of  8ocłetv.  An  annual 
roissionary  income  of  $15,000  in  gold  is  devoŁed  to  the 
8up(>ort  of  the  ministers  on  the  poorcr  circuits.  Over 
$75,000  in  gold  is  invested  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
superannuated  ministers.  Negotiations  are  at  present  in 
progress  to  efTect  a  union  witłi  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  constitution  of  the  two  churches 
being  now  almost  identicaL     (G.  C.  J.) 

Primogeniture  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  n*^'i:S; 
Sept  n-pwrorójcca,  Gen.  xxv,  31,  34;  xxvU,  26;  Deut. 
xxi,  17 ;  1  Chroń.  v,  1 ;  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Heb. 
xii,  16;  A.  V.  "birthright").  UpwróroKoCf  always 
reudered  "  first-born"  in  the  English  yersion,  is  found 
in  the  SepL  in  Gen.  iv,  4;  Deut  xxi,  17,  and  8everal 
other  passages  of  the  Old  Test.,  as  the  reprcsentatire 
of  the  Hebrew  *^^33,  siguifying  *^  one  who  openeth  the 
womb,"  whether  an  only  child,  or  whethcr  other  chil- 
dren  foUow.  "  Primogenitus  est,  non  post  quem  alii, 
sed  antę  quem  nuUus  alius  genitus"  (Pareus).  llpiaró- 
TOKoc  is  found  nine  times  in  the  New  Test. — yiz.  Matt, 
i,  25  (if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  Lukę);  Lukę  ii,  7;  Rom. 
viii,  29;  CoL  i,  15, 18;  Heb.  i,  6;  xi,  28;  xii,  23;  Rev. 
i,  5.  Except  in  the  Gospels,  and  Heb.  xi,  28,  the 
word  always  bears  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the  New 
Test,  being  generally  synonymous  with  heir  or  forc/, 
and  having,  in  Heb.  i,  6,  an  espocial  refcrence  to  our 
Lord's  Messianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xii,  23,  "  the  a»- 
sembly  of  the  first-bom,"  it  seeras  to  be  synonymous 
with  "  elect,"  or  "  dearly  bclored,"  in  which  sense  it  is 
also  used  on  one  occasiou  in  the  Old  Test  (Jer.  xxxi,  9). 


In  the  4th  oentury,  HeKńdias  amoog  the  Łatina,  ud 
EunomiuB  among  the  Greeks,  wiahed  to  attach  a  ag- 
uitication  to  TrputróroKoc,  in  Matt.  i  aod  Lukę  ii,  diffti- 
ent  from  the  Okl-Test.  uaage,  maintaining,  in  order  te 
support  thetr  hypotheais — viz.  that  Joaeph  and  3fiiT 
had  childreu  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord — that  ihe 
word  TputruroKoc,  by  reaaon  of  its  etymolof^,  ooaM 
not  be  appUed  to  an  onfy  chUJ.  Jerome  replied  to  tb^ 
former  by  appealing  to  the  usa^  of  the  word  in  the  ( >.  < 
Test.  (^Adp,  IhhfiJ,  m  Matt,  t,  9).  Tbe  aasertiuo  ii 
Eunomiua  was  equally  refute<l  by  Łhe  Greek  father^ 
Basil  {I£om.  m  \af.)j  Theophylact  (in  Luc  ii),  ani 
Damascenus  (De  FidL  Orthod,  L  iv).  In  reference  to 
thia  controyersy,  Drusius  (Ad  diJficUiora  loea  .V««. 
c  6)  obeeryea:  "Sic  sanę  Christus  vocatur  Upturóro- 
ffoc,  licet  mater  ejus  nulloa  alios  postea  liberos  babo- 
erit  Notet  hoc  juventu8  propter  Uelviciium,  qai  ex 
e&  voce  inferebat  Mariam  ex  Josepho  post  Christun 
natum  plures  filios  auscepisse."  "  Thooe  entitled  to  tbe 
prerogatire"  (viz.  of  birthright),  obeerres  Campbeil 
(jOn  the  Gospels),  '*were  invariably  denoDoinated  the  ' 
first-bom,  whether  the  parenta  had  isaue  aflerwards  et 
not"  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  CoL  1, 15,  tha: 
our  Lord  waa  **  a  creature  (*  but  his  argumenta  wen  re- 
plied to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact  Some  of  the  ft- 
thers  referred  this  passage  to  Chrisfa  pro'>exifitence, 
others  to  his  baptism.  In  Isa.  xtv,  30,  the  "first-bom 
of  the  poor^  signities  the  poorest  of  all;  and  in  Job 
xviii,  13,  the  ^  first-bom  uf  death"  means  the  most  ter- 
rible of  deaths.— Kitto.  It  is  notewoithv  that  in  oor 
Lord*B  genealogy  the  linę  is  freąuently  carried  throa^h 
a  younger  son  (Seth,  Shem,  Abraham,  laaac,  Jacob,  Ju- 
dah,  David,  Solomon,  Nathan,  etc).    See  First-bobk. 

Primum  Moblld,  the  primiti\*e  movabIe  element, 
iRf  in  its  proper  signification,  the  original  mai  ter  of  the 
world  (prima  materia).  The  ancients  understood  by  it 
the  exterior  hollow  sphere  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude  and  put  in  motion  the  remainder  of  the  unircne 
(fixed  stars  and  planets) :  a  quite  arbitrary  siippoMtion. 
Primal  mover  would  lie  the  principle  of  all  motion.  or 
the  first  moving  cause.  According  to  Ariatotle,  this 
causc  is  God,  who,  while  motionless  himself,  pata  all  the 
rest  in  motion,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  philoso- 
phcr  rb  trputrop  kipoup,  See  Aristotle,  Ph^,  viii,  5: 
Degenerat,  et  con-upt,  i,  7 ;  ii,  7. 

Prinoe  is  the  rendering  of  8everal  Ileb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  A.  Y. 

1.  Sar,  ite  (from  *J"^to,  to  rule,  to  kave  domimum; 
Sept  apx»v ;  Vulg.  princeps),  the  chief  nfany  elassy  the 
master  of  a  company,  a  prince  or  noble  ;  used  of  Pht- 
raoh'8  chief  butler  and  baker  ((«en.  xl,  2  Bq.) ;  of  the 
taskmasters  set  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exo(l.  i, 
11) ;  even  of  chief  herdsmen  ((ien.  xlvii.  6).     It  is  fre- 
quently  used  for  miliUr\*  commanders  (Exo(L  xviii,  21 
["rolers"];  2  Kings  i,  9  ["captain"];  Isa.  iii,  3,  etc.), 
and  for  princes  both  supremę  and  subonlinate  Cl  Sam. 
xxix,  8;  Job  xxix,  1,  9;  Isa.  xlix,  7;  Jer.  Ii,  59,  etc). 
In  Dan.  viii,  11  God  is  called  St^sn  -ib  (Sar  hałi- 
tsabó),  Prince  of  the  host;  and  in  ver.  25  the  title  *3 
D'^*)^  (Sar  sarim),  Prince  of  princes,  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah.    The  '^princes  of  the  provinces"  ('"r 
ri3'^'ian,  sarey  ham-mediaółh,  1  Kings  xx,  14)  were 
probably  the  district  magistrates  who  had  taken  rpfuge 
in  Samaria  during  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  and  their 
"young  men"  were  their  attendants,  TraŁ^aput,  pedis- 
segui  (Thenius,  Ewald.  Gesch,  iii,  495).    Joeephus  ssrs, 
v\ol  r&v  riy€póvutv  (A  nt,  viii,  14,  2).    There  is  a  pecul- 
iar  sense  in  which  the  term  ''prince**  is  used  by  tbe 
prophet  Daniel :  thns,  "  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Pftr- 
sia"  (x,  13),  ^'Michael  your  prince"  (ver.  21).    In  these 
passages  the  term  probably  means  a  tiitolary  anjętl; 
and  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angcls  of  diflferent  countńes 
fieems  to  be  countenanoed  by  8everal  paaaages  of  Scrip- 
ture  (Zech.  iii,  1 ;  vi,  6 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii,  7).    Michael 
and  Gabriel  were  prolwbly  tbe  tutelary  angels  of  tbe 
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Jewa.  Theae  names  do  not  occur  in  any  books  of  ttae 
Old  Test.  that  were  wńtten  before  tbe  captirity ;  and 
it  ia  auggested  by  some  tbat  tbey  wcre  borrowed  from 
the  Cbaldsana,  with  whom  and  tbe  Peraians  Łhe  doo- 
tiine  of  tbe  generał  adminUtration  and  supeiintendence 
of  angels  oirer  empires  and  province8  was  commonly  re- 
ceivc3.    See  Angku 

2.  Nagidf  T^M  (from  ląj,  to  be  in  /ronłj  to  precede  ; 
SepL  &pxi»tv  or  rfyoiffupoc ;  Vulg.  </ux),  one  wko  ha$ 
the preeedenee,  a  leader j  or  ckie/f  used  of  persona  set  over 
any  undertaking,  soperintending  any  trust,  or  inyested 
with  supremę  power  (1  Kinga  xiv,  7 ;  Psa.  lxxTi,  13 ;  1 
Chroń,  xxvi,  24  ["niler"];  1  Sam.  ix,  16  ["capUin"], 
etc).  In  Dan.  ix,  25  it  is  applied  to  the  Messiiib ;  and 
in  xi,  22  to  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  king  of  Egypt 

3.  Nadib,  2*^*19  (from  3^3,  whicb  in  Hithp.  signifies 
to  roiitnieeTf  to  offkr  volttnltarUy  or  sponianeously  ;  chiefly 
in  poetry;  Sept.  fl^(uv;  Vulg.  princeps),  generous, 
noble-minded,  noUe  iy  bitih  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa.  xlvii.  10 ; 
cvii,  40 ;  cxiii,  8 ;  cxviii,  9 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  7,  etc).  This 
word  19  the  conver8e  of  tbe  preceding;  ^*^Ą3  means 
primarily  a  chief,  and  derivatively  what  is  morally  no- 
ble, excellent  (viii,  6) ;  y^l^  means  primarily  what  is 

morally  noble,  and  derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by 
birth  or  position. 

4.  liasij  K-tba  (from  2<t3,  to  lift  up,  Niph.  to  be  eU- 

vated;  Sept  opyaiy,  iiyoviuvoc^  rjyi/ŁiiWf  /3a(rtXc(/c; 
Yulg.  prwuxp8j  dux)t  one  exaUed;  used  as  a  generał 
term  for  princes,  induding  kings  (1  Kinga  xi,  24;  Ezek. 
xii,  10,  etc),lieads  of  tribes  or  families  (Numb.  i,  44; 
iii,  24  [A.  V.  "chief'];  vii,  10;  xxxiv,  18;  Gen.  xvii, 
20;  1  Chroń,  vii,  40,  etc).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  often  ren- 
dered  ^  ruler*'  or  '*  captain."  In  Gen.  xxiii,  6  Abraham 
ia  addressed  bv  the  sona  of  Heth  as  D*^ńbM  K*iird  (nati 
JClohimy,  a  prince  of  God,  i.  e.  constituted,  and  conse- 
quently  protected,  by  God  [A.  V.  "  mighty  prince"]. 
This  word  appcars  on  the  ooins  of  Judas  Maccaboeus 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  917). 

5.  NaHk,  ?|*^p3  (from  7^C3,  topour  out^anoint;  Sept. 
dpxf^v;  Yulg,  princfpi ;  Psa.  lxxxiii,  11;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
80;  Dan.  xi,  5;  *^duke,"  Josh.  xiii,  8;  "principal," 
Mic  V,  6). 

6.  Katsin,  'p^C  (from  n^C,  to  cut,  to  decide;  Sept. 

&PXnyóCf  ^PX^^  i  Vulg.j9Kiłc«/)«;  Prov.  xxv,  15;  Dan. 
xi,  18;  Mic  iii,  1,  9;  elsewhere  "captain,"  "guide," 
"rulcr"). 

7.  Rab,  y^  (usually  an  adj.  "grąat;  Sept  apx'»*v, 
tf/ifŁiify ;  Yulg.  ąptimus) ;  only  occaaioual ;  but  used  in 
coropounds,  e.  g.  ^ab-mag,  Rab-saris  (q.  v.).     So  its 

Chald.  redupUcature  Rabrtbdn,  ^T*?^-'  ^"  ^^®  P^*"^' 
(Dan.  ▼,  2,  3 ;  elsewhere  "  lords"). 

8.  Rożen,  *jt")  (participle  of  It^i  to  rule ;  Sept  fra- 
rp&mic,  dwaonic ;  Yulg.  ptincfpg,  legum  conditor)^  a 
poettcid  word  (Judg.  v,  3;  Prov.  viii,  15;  xxxi,  4;  Isa. 
xl,  28 ;  Hab.  i,  10 ;  "  ruler,"  Psa.  ii,  2). 

9.  Shalish,  rŚ^h^Ć  (apparently  from  lljfttj,  three; 
only  Ezek.  xxiii,  13;  elsewhere  "captain"  [q.  v.]). 

10.  Achathdarpenayd  (Chald.  plur.  KJSB^J^łąnsJ, 
Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  1-7;  Sept  V9raro0,  a  Persian 
vrord. .  Those  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi,  1  (see  Esth.  i,  1), 
were  the  predecessora,  either  in  fact  or  in  place,  of  tbe 
satrapa  of  Darina  Hystaspis  (Herod,  iii,  89).    See  Sa- 

TRAP. 

11.  Chashmamńm,  t3*^S^t$n  (plur.  literally  rick,  only 
in  Psa.  lxviii,  13). 

12.  Sigen,  "{30  (a  Persian  word,  used  only  in  the  plur. 
Isa.  xi,  25 ;  elsewhere  "  rulers"). 

13.  Pai-temim,  only  in  the  plur.  fi*^^n*1D  (anotber 
Persian  word,  Dan.  i,  3;  elsewhere  "rulers"). 

14.  'Ap^'')'*  which  in  the  Sept  appears  aa  the  ren- 
dering of  all  the  Hebraw  words  above  cited,  in  the  New 
Test  is  uaed  of  earthly  princes  (Matt  xx,  25 ;  1  Gor.  ii. 


6),  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rev.  i,  5),  and  of  Satan  (Matt  ix, 
84;  xii,  24;  Mark  iii,  22;  John  xii,  31;  xiv,  30;  xvi, 
11;  Eph.  ii,  2).  On  the  phrase  "prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air"  in  tbis  last  passage,  see  Air. 

15.  'Ap^iyyóc,  which  in  Theodotipn  is  the  rendering 
of  K*^iC3  (Numb.  xiii,  3;  xvi,  2);  and  in  the  Sept  is 
the  rendering  of  *^\9  (Judg.  v,  15;  Neh.  ii,  9;  Isa.  xxx, 
4),  in  the  New  Test  is  applied  only  to  onr  Lord  (Acfs 
iii,  15;  v,  31;  Heb.  ii,  10  [A.  Y.  "captain"];  xii,  2 
[A.Y.«author"]). 

16.  'HyE/iwv  is  used  (Matt  ii,  6)  in  a  generał  senae 
for  a  chief  or  ruler,    See  GrOVERNOR;  Ku<o;  Kuler. 

Prince,  John  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Axminster,  Devon8hire,  in  1643 ;  was  educated  at  Bra- 
zenose  College,  Oxford,  and  became  sucoes8ively  curate 
of  Bideford,  minister  of  St  Martin^s  Church,  £xeter, 
vicar  of  Totnes,  and  vicar  of  Berry-Pomeroy.  He  died 
in  1728.  He  published,  Sermoni  (Lond.  1674,  4to)  :— 
The  Beauty  of  Go^t  House,  a  Discourse  on  Psa»  (xxrtV, 
1  (1710, 4to)  i—Dammonii  Orientales  lUustres  (1810, 4to) : 
— Sermont  on  Pta,  cxxxviy  1  (1722,  8vo). 

Prinoe,  John  (2),  an  American  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1751 ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  g^ad- 
uated  in  1776;  was  ordaincd  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1779,  and  retained 
that  post  until  his  death  in  1836.  He  published,  FaH 
Sermon  (Salem,  1798) :  —  Sermon  before  a  Charitable 
Socieły  (1806): — Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
(1814)  '.—Sermon  before  the  Bibie  Sociefy  (1816).  See 
Spraguc,i4ima2f  oftheAmer,  Pulpit,  viii,  128  sq.;  and 
for  other  references,  Allibone,  Dicł,  Bi-it,'  and  Amer, 
A  uth,  8.  V. 

Prince,  Nathan,  an  American  clergyman  of  the 
Church  ofEngland,  was  a  natire  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bom  about  the  beginnin^  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  whcre  he  graduated 
in  1719,  in  1723  was  roade  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  in 
1727  fellow,  and  held  that  honor  until  1742.  Subse- 
ąuently  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moeąuitos,  and  died  in  the 
island  of  Ruatan,  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  1748.  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey,  in  his  Skełches  of  JCminent  Men  in  Neto  England, 
says  that  "Prince  deserres  a  place  among  the  great 
men  in  this  country."  He  is  the  author  of  an  E$$ay  to 
Solve  the  Difficultie$  attending  the  eeperal  Accounts  giren 
ofthe  Re^urrecłion,  etc  (Boston,  1734, 4to).  See  Elliot, 
Biog.  Diet,  p.  393,  n. ;  Report  ofthe  Mass.  Hist.  Socieły, 
X,  165 ;  Pierće,  Ilisł.  ofUarvard  Unicersiły,  p.  191-196; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit.  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Prince,  Thomas  (l),  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  May  15, 1687,  at  Sandwicb, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1707,  and 
af^er  travelling  for  some  years  in  Europę,  during  which 
time  he  preached  in  England  and  was  invited  to  take  a 
station,  he  retumed  home  in  1717,  and  was  ordained, 
Oct  1, 1718,  coUeague  pastor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Oct  22,  1758.  He  waa  an  eminent 
preacher,  for  his  sermons  were  rich  In  thought,  perspio- 
uous,  and  deyotional,  and  he  inculcated  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  as  one  who  felt  their  importanoe. 
In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  It  was 
his  constant  endeavor  to  imttate  the  perfcct  example  of 
his  Master  and  Lord.  He  waa  ready  to  forgive  injnriea 
and  return  good  for  evil«  He  published,  An  Accomnt 
of  the  First  Appearanee  ofthe  Aurora  BoreaUs:,—A 
Chronological  History  ofNew  England  in  the  Form  of 
Annals  (1736) :— Z>t//o,  voL  ii.  Nos.  1,  2, 8  (1755)  t-i4o- 
count  of  the  English  Ministers  on  MarthtCs  Yineyard 
(1749) : — An  Intprovement  of  the  Doctrum  of  Earth" 
guakes,  conłautistg  an  Nisłorioal  Summary  of  the  mati 
remarhabk  Earthguakeś  of  New  Englami  (1756)  t^The 
New  England  Psalmrbook,  rtcised  and  improoed  (1756) : 
— aud  a  number  of  occaaional  Sennone;  beaidea  which 
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tbere  wcR  six  Sermamt  pabli^bcd  from  his  HSS.  br  Dr.  * 
Erskine,  of  Edinbonrh  ( IT^ó  :  and  twmtj-ctat  sn^rle 
S^rmms  wfakrh  Pnioce  puUi^hed  in^n  1717  to  1706. 
For  an  ext«łJed  nucice  of  his  pfu^^ticatkun.  sre  Sewall. 
Fumerai  lAtr^j^rwe.  A  lanpe  ponk«  of  hU  most 
ble  iifanrr  b  oow  in  tbe  Boićuo  Pulcie  LiUaiy. 
Spnf:iae/.<lM(U«  o/'rA«  A  mer.  Pmipit,  i,  3i.4;  Aiabooe; 
JAci.  **J  Brit.  amd  J  mer.  A  MzLrrt.  ft.  v. 

Plince,  TlKMnas  \i\an  Amcrieaii  trritcr  and  cd- 
itnr.  900  of  che  prrae-lia^.  was  bom  in  17±L  and  was 
eiocatcd  at  Harraid  C«>i><«.  wh«Te  be  gradaalcd  in 
17łiJL  He  edited  ibe  carliest  Amcńcan  periodiiL-aL  7^ 
Ckrisf uiu  Uut-yry,  C"^»tijujtc  .4oc*.-*»f#  *'/  'A*  Recic'i> 
ojmi  Pn>p'i^x*^.m  **f  tUlici-^  ń  ijtt^t  Br%t'iuk  atmi 
AateriśT'!  f'vr  1743  Boston.  1744-4A.  2  Tt-b.  8ro  .  wbk^h 
was  paMi^bcd  WM-Llr.  He  dird  in  1748.  :)ce  Ai^ 
booe,  Z/Kf.  <■:/  Brit.  amd  A  mer.  A  mtk*.  r$.%,r. 

Piinoeps  Saoerddtoin  \<*  i^j  <:/*  pri€ji*\  Tbis 
n  a  ci:<e  amnetiiDes  applł<^ł  by  Tertullian,  .\u«nt?tine. 
and  ochers  to  a  U«b-*p>.  but  a«ed  in  tbe  same  sense  as 
arcki^pincupmt.  p^'ij\jc  marimĘts^  that  is,  bi^b-priesŁ 
See  BisHOP;  pkifc»T. 

TrfnrrnB  trr**^.  sarói  i  occus  bot  seUom  in  tbe 
Scn^Mores  •  1  Kin^s  xi.  3 ;  Lam.  i.  1 :  ebewbete  -  lady." 
See  alv  >.ia.ui  • ;  bat  tbe  persuns  to  wbom  it  aliiMes. 
tbe  dau.rhters  of  kin.r&  are  frei^oentlj  meotii^Mrd.  and 
often  liiih  suaie  n:ftrnroce  to  tbe  S{M:n<ior  uf  their  ap- 
pardL  Tbus  we  read  uf  Tamar's  "ganneni  iif  diveis 
cuWr^"  \t  Sam.  xiii.  I'*  .  azni  tbe  dr«a»  \>f  tbe  L^pcian 
princesń.  tbe  nife  of  N>»>jmoa.  is  desrribed  a»  "niosent 
of  neediework."  and  "cśottiini;  of  «ruuj;ht  g^^Ui^  ^ł^sau 
xlr.  13, 14>     :See  £xbboidekt. 

Piinoeton  Theology.     See  Pbcsbttehlisisji  : 

THBOiX)GT. 

PiincilMlities  A!a>  Póweks.    See  Powul 

Piingle,  Francifl,  a  mini^er  of  tbe  Asociate 
IVesbyterian  Cbunrh.  was  a  native  of  Ir^Ian*!.  and  was 
bora  aboal  tbe  rear  17ói).  He  came  to  this  OHintnr 
aome  time  near  tbe  ckie  of  tbe  łase  oentury.  aint  dieti 
in  New  York  City  in  1><J:I.  He  preaohed  a  S'ryH  •n  *.% 
łke  ihii!itic»tti"ms  ami  h-**i*s  *^f  *kr  Miti**^rs  '^f  tSk'ist 
before  tbe  Asguciate  Svnud  of  Inrland  1 17S^i ',  wbicb 
was  publi^bed  in  Ireland  and  AoKTioa:  and  a  serro«Hi 
of  bis  on  Pray^rUfr  tke  Pnjifp^rify  *>/  Zif/n  appear^d  in 
the  Rf.iiny^HM  Mintiłor  afier  bis  deatb.  See  Spraupie. 
Amtal*  offke  A  n^r.  Puijfit,  ix,  &ł  sq. 

PlinSl^t  S*''  John,  a  Są?«>tob  phil*  >«■»[. ber  and  phy- 
udan.  was  bora  in  Koxburgbsbire  in  17h7.  He  s*-tileti 
in  £<Ju;bun;b  ab»ut  1734,  aud  after  174^  re^ititid  iu 
LondiMi,  w  berę  be  di>tin«nii^bed  bim-<elf  gr^atly.  and 
became  president  of  the  Koyal  Sociery  in  1773.  He 
was  for  a  time  pr^ft^-saur  of  pneumatolii^-  and  ethioal 
|>hilo5»ophy  in  Edinb^inch  L'nivep4ly.  He  died  in  1782. 
He  diviiied  pneumaties  into  tbe  followin:^  parts :  1.  A 
pbysical  inquiry  into  tbe  naturę  of  Mjoh  sublle  aml  ma- 
teriał sub^tanoes  a:*  are  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and 
known  on  ty  from  their  operat  iuns^  2.  The  naturę  of 
immaterial  sub^tances  connecte«l  with  matter,  in  whioh 
is  demonstrate<ł.  by  natural  eridence.  the  iromortality 
of  the  human  souL  3.  The  naturę  of  immaterial  cre- 
ated  bein:^  not  CDnnected  wiib  matter.  4.  Natural 
tbeoU>£ry.  in  the  exi«tence  and  attrihutes  of  Gini  demon- 
stratetl  fnim  the  lijrht  of  naturę.  Kthic^.  or  morał  phi- 
kwophy,  he  «lividv.l  into  the  theoretioal  and  practical 
part.s  in  treatiii}|;  of  irhioh  the  anthors  he  chietly  uses 
are  Cicero.  Marcus  .\ntonius.  Puff**n«lorf.  and  lord  Ba- 
con. Carlyle  dejM.riłHrs  him  as  ^an  ai^reeahle  lecturer, 
thoufrh  no  ma«t<>r  of  the  science  be  taairht."  ~  Hi* 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  ct>mpilarłon  fn»m  lonl  Bacon's 
works;  and  had  it  not  b<»en  for  Piiflr»»ndorfs  smali  book. 
which  he  madę  his  texŁ,  we  shouM  not  have  been  in- 
Btrncted  in  the  nidim^nts  of  the  science."  Xt:vertbe- 
lessy  we  see  that  he  di-łcu-^^ed  topics  wbich  mu?t  issue, 
looner  or  later,  in  a  scientiric  jun>pnidf'nce  and  politi- 
^  eoonomy.    See  MHJosh.  Scott  Uh  Philos^rphy,  p^  109. 


Piin^e,  Winiam,  a  Ptresbyterian  mioater, 
bora  in  PtTth.  SooCland.  in  1790.  His  pmreau  paii 
ereac  anent»i«  to  his  carly  caJune.  and,  mfter  m  apcce.i* 
ful  fitody  ml  tłie  best  acfaools  and  at  the  Acndemy  xr 
Pcrth.  be  fini^bed  his  coDegiate  atndies  mt  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  E.1ir.lmn:h.  He  thcs  siiwlied  medicioe,  mad.  a* 
SUMO  as  admiued  to  practiee,  csnigrated  to  Caniła :  be'. 
oonciu<lin?  nv4.  to  pcactioe,  be  ictanied  to  Scbtlar.-i. 
Amlied  tlkeu^igy  in  Glaacow  ander  tbe  Ker.  J<^in  Dick. 
D.D.,  was  licenŚed  April  lót.  IcRSS,  and  cntered  ofton  Ł.ś 
laburs  as  a  prubatioaer,  and  as  aiich  preacfacd  i«r  sonc 
lime  in  So^dand.  wben  be  ag^ain  left  hia  nnci^e  lai.-i. 
and  came  to  tbe  United  Siatca  in  the  yenr  18:27.  aiiu 
woo  after  )*iined  tbe  Aandaie  Pireabytcfy  «>f  Cnmbrid^. 
In  Juoe.  l^oil.  be  was  ordaincd  and  inMallwI  psstor  u' 
tbe  A^sudate  Om^rre|:atiiin  of  Uyegate. Yu  Ue  iaborfd 
fait  Lf  jlly  in  bebałf  of  tbis  bis  ouly  chan2:e,  wid  «  b«:Q 
bis  bra.ib  faikd  bim  be  resagned,  June  21, 1852,  after  a 
minb^nr  of  iwentT-two  TcaiSL  He  died  Dec  14,  l.^.-s. 
Mr.  Prin^rie  was  a  ^yad  writer,  and  tome  of  his  sennuis 
bear  marks  of  scholarly  attainmentflL  He  was  eciga^:vii 
•iuriu.:  tbe  la»c  few  years  of  bis  life  opon  a  woric  calk-^i 
Tk^  C-'*^*'r  1/  ^y  **/  Srriptmre.  See  li^llsun,  I*rtji^ 
Uitt.  A  '^m^x^lf,  \i^K  pk  1j9.     \J.  U  S> 

Prior.  PrioreSBt  sre.  acconfin*:  to  the  oon9«ituti«.«: 
\4  4iev«-ral  eo^tf^ŃaMical  unlets.  tbe  beads  of  tbeir  tacm- 
a<teries  an<ł  cunnericA.  Tbe  prior  is  either  the  fir^  <  r 
««^  aut h« 'fity  in  tbe  niAoastery,  or  be  is  sobonlinated. 
as  MOM>i  leaiier.  to  a  hi«:her  offioer  of  the  aame  inooa»> 
tery.  it.e  ahU<  -ti.  t.».  Tbe  iattcr  case  happcns  wben 
the  ab^«iC  makes  use  of  bis  ri^bt  lo  appcnnt  in  his  plaoe 
an  a«i«tant.  ą  tempocary  ricar  (q.  t.),  wbo.is  trasfeed 
wi:h  part  of  tbe  prełate*s  attribates.  Sometimes  tbe 
staiuies  of  tbe  orler  prcseribe  that  tbe  prior  shall  U\ 
as  tbe  seo*o«l  bead  of  tbe  mooasterr,  eiected  bv  the 
membtm.  tbey  aa»icninc  bim  a  power  of  bis  own. 
n)»re  or  les»  iiidepeo>k-nt  ^/Ap  ;^/'i/.  Maaaśt.  iii,  35*.  Ib 
ttther  orkrs,  as  in  that  of  tbe  Benedictines*  and  even 
in  5ii»me  re>:ular  cv4i:ne{:7atiocis»  we  find  ooly  ooe,  or  a 
f<fw.  priDci(xti  mona>trricd — tbe  mocber  abbeyi^  to  w  bu: h 
ihe  others  o«e  their  oh.:in.  ur  wbuse  subseąnent  re^jrm 
they  have  ad«»pted — sutj^ot  to  the  directiuo  of  nbłi>*7s 
or  pr\  latesw  i  e.  local  M][i«-riors  of  tbe  fint  rank.  whiie 
th^  infrńor  n>**na!4erie4  are  admint^tcred  by  priurs :  tl>e 
laiier  e^enri?*  the  n^t^lar  j'ińsi!ictioa  over  tbe  im^sks. 
and  are  U^jnd  only  iu  imfMtrtant  matters  to  oblain  the 
c^Misent  of  the  prelate  of  the  motber  abbey.  Tbe  san>e 
di<tinoti<Hi  *łil«*ists  in  the  nunnerte& — Wet^^r  u.  Welte. 

K\rvk*lk-LfX.  %.  T. 

Prior,  Mattuew.  an  Eni:U*b  poet,  writer  of  vers« 

N>ch  sacred  and  profane.  «h«ie<e  period  of  aathocship  was 
contem{«(vnry  wiih  the  la5t  years  of  Dryden  and  the 
eartier4  sta.re  of  Pope,  was  pujoesned  of  Uttie  riijor  4T 
oricinality.  l>ot  was  remarkable  for  bis  skill  an  ren^ri- 
oation  and  his  gay  and  ea:^*  grace  of  inuusery  and  dit> 
tion.     His  occa>ioiiai  epi;;ram:i>,  and  bis  Urely  bot  in- 
deoent  tale<w  are  hi:(  be»t  proiluctions ;  tbooirfa  tbere  is 
merit.  aU*K  in  his  semi-metaphysical  poem  Akma.  *>r  tk^ 
Pr')^}tss  i*j  fke  S"uł^  and  in  his  attempt  at  reli^*.>tts 
poetry  in  S"*"m^'n,  a  work  which  bas  been  cooipared 
to  Pope's  łJsfOĘf  *m  .tf^ni.     It  was  greatty  piefermi  to 
Pope'$  poem  by  John  Wesley.  because  morę  consbtent 
wiih  the  onh4Mlox  thei^ry  of  homan  cnmiptioa.     The 
de>iłni  is  certainly  morę  poeticak  bccanse  less  teodin^ 
to  Ihe  ar'jumcnt4tive:  thou^h  tbe  inferior  exeeiirii.4i 
has  preventiil  Prior  from  attaintng  tbe  occasiooal  s«kv 
cess  >i  Iiich  r^deems  parts  of  Pope*s  poem  fnNn  ohlJTi«in. 
Pri«>r':*  potrms  liere  «»n)y  the  recreations  of  a  maa  actiTe- 
ly  eni:acoxi  in  pubiic  life.     He  was  bora  in  16^ and  was 
the  <«on  of  a  j«>iner  in  London.    Accident  harinc  direct'- 
eil  the  attei^tion  of  lont  Dorset  to  tbe  boys  stodit^ts 
habitjs  eduoation  was  pnKnired  for  bim ;  ami,  on  learing 
Oxroril.  he  di«tin::ui5hed  bimself,  nnder  tbe  goyemmem 
of  ki  II?  William,  as  a  dexterois  diplomatist  in  aeTcrał 
foreitni  mLi^iims.     Deserttng  bb  ptJitical  party,  hke  so 
many  men  of  bigber  rank  in  tbat  ilipfef]r  tine^  he 
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shATed,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  the  Yicinitudes  and 
daDgers  of  the  Tories.  He  lived  till  1721.  See  the  ex- 
cellent  artide  in  Allibone,  IHcł,  of  Brit,  <md  A  mer,  A  u- 
ihortf  s.  T.,  and  the  references  there  giyen.    (J.  H.W.) 

Priory  is  a  religious  hotue  occapied  by  a  aociety  of 
monks  or  nuns,  the  chief  ofwhom  is  termed  a  prior  (q.  v.) 
orprioress;  and  ofthese  there  aretwosorts:  fir8t,wbere 
the  prior  is  cboeen  by  the  conveut,  and  goyems  as  in- 
dependently  as  any  abboŁ  in  his  abbey ;  stich  were  the 
cathedral  priors,  and  moet  of  those  of  the  Aogustine  or- 
der. Secondly,  where  the  priory  is  a  celi  subordinate 
to  some  great  abbey,  and  the  prior  is  placed  or  displaced 
at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  There  was  a  oonsideFable  dif- 
ference  in  the  regulation  of  theae  cells  in  the  niedisval 
times ;  for  some  were  altogetber  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive  abbots,  who  sent  what  officers  and  monks  they 
pleased,  and  took  their  rerenues  into  the  oommon  stock 
of  the  abbeys;  while  others  consisted  of  a  stated  nam- 
ber  of  Dionks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from  the  su- 
perior abbey;  and  those  priories  paid  a  pension  yearly, 
as  an  acknowledgnient  of  their  subjection,  but  acted  in 
other  matten  as  independent  bodies,  and  had  the  rest 
of  the  rerenues  for  their  own  use.  The  priories  or  cells 
were  always  of  the  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimes  their  inmates  were 
of  a  dilTerent  8ex ;  it  being  usual,  afler  the  Norman  Con- 
ąnest,  for  the  great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some  of 
their  manors,  which  should  be  subject  to  their  risitation. 

Alien  priories  were  cells,  or  smali  religious  houses,  in 
one  country  dependent  on  large  foreign  monasteries. 
When  manors  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  religious 
houses,  the  monks,  either  to  iucreaae  the  authority  of 
their  own  order,  or  perhaps  rather  to  haTe  faithful  stew- 
arda of  their  seyenues,  built  oonvenient  houaes  for  the 
recq)tion  of  smali  fratemittes  of  their  body,  who  were 
deputed  to  reside  at  and  govem  those  cells. — Hook,  s.  v. 
In  the  fonrth  year  of  Henry  Y,  during  the  war  with 
France,  all  the  alien  priories  (that  is,  those  cells  of  the 
religious  houses  in  England  which  belonged  to  foreign 
monasteries)  which  were  not  conrentual  were  dissolyed 
by  act  of  Parliament  and  granted  to  the  crown.  About 
the  year  1540  the  cathedrals  founded  for  priories  were 
tumed  into  deaneriea  and  prebends.— Eden,  s.  v. 

Pria'ca  (2  Tim.  iv,  19).    See  Pkiscilla. 

PrlBOiria  (JIpiffKiWa,  dim.  from  Pritcay  Lat.  an- 
cient)f  the  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  like  Phcebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  sbared  the  travels,  labors,  and  dangers 
of  her  husband,  and  is  always  named  along  wirh  him 
(Kom.  xvi,  3;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  2  Tim.  iv,  19),  A.D. 
55-64.  The  name  is  Prisca  (np/crca)  in  2  Tim.  iv,  19, 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Rom.  xvi,  8,  and 
akio  (aocordiug  to  some  of  tlie  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi, 
19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means 
uDUSuaL  We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi,  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv, 
19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts 
xviii,  26.  It  is  only  in  Acts  xvtii,  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi,  19 
that  Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  iirst  place.  Hence 
we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  was 
the  morę  energetic  character  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not  only  in 
her  husband^s  exercise  of  hospitality,  but  likewise  in 
the  theological  instruction  of  ApoUos.  Yet  we  ob6er\*e 
that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned 
together.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  Priscilla  is  the  ex- 
ample  of  what  the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  gen- 
erał seryice  of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  w^ith  home 
duties,  as  Phoebe  is  the  ty|)e  of  the  unroarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministration 
was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  early  Christian  communities  were 
forroed.  The  remarks  of  archdeacon  Evans  on  the  po- 
sition  of  Timothy  at  Ephesua  are  very  just.  "  In  his 
dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  floek,  which,  in 
that  time  and  country,  reąuired  peculiar  delicacy  and 
diacretioD,  th«  oouiuel  of  the  experieDced  Priscilla  would 


be  invaluable.  Where.  for  instance,  oould  be  obtain 
morę  prudent  and  faithful  advice  than  bers  in  the  se- 
lection  of  widows  to  be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary 
list  of  the  Church,  and  of  deaoonesses  for  the  ministry  ?" 
(Scripts  Bioff.  ii,  298).  It  seems  morę  to  our  purpose 
to  lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  leaming  of 
Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph  De  Pria- 
cilla,  AguUcB  uxor€f  tamguam  feminarum  e  gente  Juda- 
icd  erudUamm  speciminef  by  G.  G.  Zeltuer  (Altorf,  1709). 
— Smith.    See  Aquila. 

PrlBCillian,  the  noted  originator  or  propagator  of  a 
heretical  body  of  Christiana  who  borę  his  name,  was  the 
first  heretic  who  was  executed  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  the  Roman  state.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  of  noble  birth.  He  flour- 
ished  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  4th  ceutury,  posseased 
much  wealth,  had  great  reputation  for  learning,  and 
waa  generally  revered  for  his  seyere  austerity.  What 
his  early  occupation  was  is  not  known.  He  first  figurea 
in  history  as  the  propagator  of  tlie  heretical  dogmas 
which  a  certain  Egyptian  called  Marcus,  from  Mem- 
phis, came  to  Spain  to  teach  there.  Priscillian,  by  his 
personal  influence,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  beresy 
of  Marcus  all  over  Spain,  roaking  a  number  of  prose- 
lytes  of  the  female  Bex,  conyincing  many  priests,  and 
eyen  aome  bishops ;  among  others,  two  bishops,  Instan- 
tius  and  Salyianus,  wh&  became  zealoua  defenders  of 
the  imported  doctrines,  which  were  substantially  those 
of  the  MankhdtcmB  (q.  v.).  He  taught  expreMly  the 
Dualism  and  the  Docetism  of  that  sect,  and  it  is  charged 
that  he  adopted  the  strictest  ascetic  austerities  in  regard 
to  celibacy,  etc,  by  which  they  had  rendered  themselyea 
obnoxious  even  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  East  and 
in  Africa.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  doc- 
trines  which  Priscillian  taught.  As  reported,  his  dog- 
mas are  a  strange  mixture  of  Gnostic  and  Manichiean 
absurdities  oombined  with  allegorical  interpretations 
and  mystical  rhapsodies.  He  was  also  Sabellian  in 
tendency  in  his  rejection  of  a  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead,  for  he  denied  the  reality  of  Christ*s  birth 
and  incamation.  Among  other  tbings,  he  roaintained 
that  the  yisible  uniyerse  was  not  the  production  of  the 
Supremę  Deity,  but  of  some  demon  or  malignant  prin- 
ciple  who  deriyed  his  origin  from  chaos  or  darkness;  be 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  leons,  or  emanations  from  the  di* 
vine  naturę;  he  considered human bodiea as compound- 
ed  according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  aa 
prisons  formed  by  the  author  of  eyil  to  enslaye  the 
mind ;  he  also  conderoned  marriage,  and  denied  the  res- 
urrection  of  the  body.  The  nile  of  Ufe  and  manners 
which  the  Priscillianists  adopted  waa  so  rigid  and  se- 
vere  that  the  charges  of  dissolute  conduct  brought 
against  them  by  their  enemies  appear  to  be  ground- 
less.  That  they  were  guilty  of  dissimulation,  and 
deceiyed  their  adyersaries  by  cunning  stratagems  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  pur- 
pose, is  true.  Their  doctrine  was,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustine,  that  deception  is  allowed  to  hide  one'8  faith, 
and  to  simulate  CathoUc  belief  ("  jura,  perjura,  secretum 
prodere  noli").  Neander  (CA.  i/M<.  ii,  711)  observes  that 
the  reproach  of  immorality  lests  on  insufficient  proofs. 
It  is,  howeyer,  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists were  addicted  to  unnatural  turpitudes,  to 
which  such  a  system  roust  logically  lead ;  but  there  is 
no  eyidence  that  they  avowed  that  lying  and  perjury 
were  law  ful  under  all  circumstanoes. 

The  bishop  Hyginus  of  Cordoya  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter  the  lists  against  this  beresy,  and  he  strove,  although 
without  success,  to  gain  back  to  the  orthodox  Church 
the  bishops  Instantius  and  Salyianus.  Hyginus  ap- 
prised  Idacius,  the  bishop  of  Merida,  of  the  Priscillianic 
disorders;  but  the  hot-blooded  zeal  of  this  prelate  was 
still  morę  unsuccessful,  and  so  were  the  efTorts  of  all  the 
other  CathoUc  bishops.  l*he  boldness  of  the  heretics 
increased  every  day,  and  bishop  Hyginus  himself,  dis- 
pleased  with  the  seycre  measures  inaugurated  against 
them,  became  their  protector.    To  arrest  tł^eir  progress, 
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a  synod  was  hdd  in  October,  880,  at  Saragossa,  to 
wbich  InstanŁius,  Salrianus,  Elpidius,  and  Priacillian 
were  also  invited.  The  heresiarchs  failed  to  appear. 
The  synod  condemned  thetr  doctiines  and  resoWed 
upon  measures  to  stop  tbeir  espanaion.  CathoUc 
women  were  probibited  from  attending  the  Priacillian- 
ist  meetings;  fasting  on  Sundays  was  interdicted;  tbe 
anatbema  was  lauucbed  against  sueb  as  stayed  from 
Churcb  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent  and  tbe  tbree 
weeks  of  £piphany,  or  recetved  tbe  Eucbarist  in  tbe 
Churcb  witbout  partaking  at  once  of  the  sacraroent : 
the  same  penalty  was  pronounced  against  those  who 
sbould  assume  tbe  name  and  functions  of  teachers  witb- 
out episcopal  approbation;  and  every  clerk  who  sbould, 
out  of  pride  and  ranity,  clotbe  bimself  in  the  monas- 
tical  garment,  was  put  under  ban.  Tbe  execation  of 
the  decrees  against  PrisciUianists  was  oommitted  to  tbe 
bisbop  Itbacius  of  Sosuba.  No  worse  cboice  could  pos- 
Sibly  bare  been  madę.  He  was  a  merę  yoluptuary,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  tbings. 

£xcluded  from  tbe  Churcb,  tbe  PrisciUianists  now 
took  moro  decided  measures  for  establisbing  tbem- 
selyes,  and  tbey  bad  tbe  boldness  even  to  cause  tbe 
consecration  of  PrisciUian  as  tbeir  bisbop  of  Avilla  by 
tbe  bisbopa  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Of  course,  by 
tbis  step  tbe  Spanisb  Catboljc  prelates  were  greatly 
imbittered,  and  tbe  Idacius  above  mentioned,  togetber 
with  Itbacius,  bisbop  of  Ossonora,  who  is  represented 
by  Sulpicius  Sevems  as  a  troublesome  zcalot,  were  de- 
spatched  to  tbe  emperor  Gratian  for  tbe  purpose  of  ob- 
taining  an  order  of  banishment  against  PrisciUian,  In- 
stantius, and  Salvianus.  Gratian  baving  issued  tbe 
rescript  tbus  demanded,  tbe  tbree  heresiarchs  repaired 
to  Romę,  in  order  to  yindicate  tbemscires  before  pope 
Damasus.  But  the  pope  refused  to  justify  tbem.  Sal- 
vianus  died  at  Romę,  and  bis  two  companions  went 
to  Milan,  where  tbey  tried,  as  unsuccessfuUy,  to  per- 
suade  St.  Ambrosc  of  thcir  innocence.  Howcver,  tbey 
succeeded  in  bribing  an  influential  functionary  (magi- 
ster offlcioruro)  named  Macedonius,  who  obtained  for 
thcm  an  imperial  decree  which  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Spain  and  take  possession  of  their  sees,  and  ordered 
Yolrentius,  vicar  of  Spain,  to  examine  furtber  into  tbe 
matter.  PrisciUian  and  Instantius  retumed  to  Spain, 
as  in  triumph;  and  Ithacius,  now  in  tum  accused  as 
a  disturber  of  tbe  public  pcacc,  was  dńven  out  of 
Spain.  The  latter  was  even  on  the  yery  point  of  being 
arrested  in  Treires,  where  be  bad  estabUshed  bimself, 
and  of  being  transported  back  to  the  peninsula  for  trial, 
when  tbings  assumed,  under  the  usurping  emperor 
Masimos,  a  diffcrcnt  aspect.  As  soon  as  tbis  new 
Cffisar  arriyed  at  Trercs,  Ithacius  appeared  before  him 
against  the  PrisciUianists.  Maximu8,  who  desired  tbe 
wbole  matter  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
affair,  ordered  a  synod  to  be  beld,  in  384,  at  Bordeaux, 
to  whicb  the  heresiarchs  were  summoned.  Instantius 
was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  tbe  assembly,  and  PriscU- 
Uan,  forcseeing  a  simUar  fate,  tried  to  preyent  it  by  ap- 
pealing  to  tbe  emperor.  Tbis  step  was  the  cause  of  bis 
ruin.  The  emperor  now  took  the  matter  in  band: 
PrisciUian  and  bis  associates  were  brought  to  Treyes, 
where  Maximus  resided  at  the  time,  and  tbe  most  yio- 
Icnt  adyersaries  of  tbe  sect,  Idacius  and  Itbacius,  ap>- 
peared  as  accuaers.  The  latter  of  these  two  prelates,  if 
Sulpicius  Seyerus  is  to  be  trusted,  suspected  of  Priscil- 
lianism  any  man  wbom  be  saw  studying  and  fasting 
much ;  and,  against  all  precedents,  appeared  as  an  im- 
passioned  accuser,  before  a  worldly  tribunal,  in  a  relig- 
ioiis  affair.  St,  Martin,  bisbop  of  Tours,  a  truły  pious 
man,  also  at  the  time  at  the  imperial  court,  held  it  to 
be  an  un»piritual  innoyation  that  an  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ter sbould  be  tried  by  a  sccular  court — that  beretics 
sbould  become  liable  to  punishmcnt  with  torturę  and 
dcatb — and  besougbt  tbe  emperor  to  leare  the  affair  in 
the  hands  of  tbe  bisbop,  nr,  at  least,  to  decide  it  witbout 
'^oodshed.  As  long  as  Martin  was  prefM>nt,  the  trial 
delayed;    on  bis  departure,  Maximus  promised 


tbere  ahould  be  no  bloodsbed,  bat  he  was  indaoed  bf 
Ithacius  and  two  otber  Spanisb  bbbops,  Rufna  and 
Magnus,  to  break  his  word.  Tbe  prefect  wbo  tried  tbe 
case  probably  employed  tortures  to  obtain  aro«a]& 
l*riscillian,  tbe  rich  widów  Eucbrocia,  and  seyend  ocL- 
ers  were  accused  of  cńminal  diaorders,  and  ooodeiaued 
not  only  as  false  teachers,  but  also  aa  yiolators  of  tij^ 
ciyil  lawSi  Tbey  were  either  bebeaded  or  punisbed 
with  confiscation  and  exile  (3Gó). 

The  execution  of  PrisciUian  b}''  tbe  sworU,  and  uf 
seyeral  of  bis  associates,  did  not  ruin  the  aect,  but 
seemed  ratber  to  giye  it  new  life  and  yigor.  Tbe  Pris- 
ciUianists got  possession  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  ajłd 
brought  tbem  to  Spain,  where  PrisciUian  was  houored 
as  a  martyr.  People  swore  by  his  name.  The  moet 
distinguisbed  bisbopa,  Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose, 
Tbeognistus,  and  pope  Sińcius,  stenily  blamed  the 
cruelty  with  wbicb  Ithacius  and  his  friends  had  treated 
the  beretics,  and  marked  their  abborrenoe  of  che  crucdty 
by  separating  from  the  communion  of  Itbacius  and  łIh& 
otber  bisbopa  wbo  had  approyed  the  deatb  penadlty  fur 
beresy  in  tbe  Christian  Churcb.  But  the  emper^ir 
Maximus  went  on  until  bis  death  (387)  persecuŁing  the 
Priscillianiąts  as  criminal  Manicbseans,  and  waa  eyen 
on  the  point  of  sending  to  Spain  a  miUtaiy  oomi]iis»iun 
with  unlimited  powers  to  pursue  tbe  accused  and  pun- 
ish  tbe  guUty  witb  confiscation  and  deatb;  and  ouly 
abandoned  tbis  project  by  intercession  of  St.  Martin. 

The  grayity  of  tbe  measures  adopted  for  the  punish- 
nient  of  beresy  at  the  time  to  whicb  we  here   rc^er 
obliges  us  to  tum  aside  to  remark  (1)  that  hereey  was 
declared  against  by  the  State  for  tbe  first  time  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  tbe  first  emperor  wbó  was  bap- 
tized  in  the  Nicene  faith.     He  was  determined  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  Arian  interregnum,  and  theiefore  fjro- 
claimed  tbe  exclusiye  autbority  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  enacted  tbe  fint  rigid  penaities 
not  only  against  tbe  pagan  idolatr>',  tbe  practice  of 
which  was  thencefortb  a  capital  crime  in  the  empire, 
but  also  against  all  Christian  beresies  and  sectsw     The 
ruling  principle  of  his  public  life  waa  the  unity  of  ihe 
empire  and  of  tbe  ortbodox  Churcb.    In  tbe  course  of 
fiftecn  years  tbis  emperor  issued  at  least  fifteen  penal 
laws  against  beretics  (comp.  Cod,  Theodog.  xyi,  tit.  y, 
leg.  6-33),  by  wbicb  he  gradually  depriycd  them  of  all 
right  to  the  exercise  of  tbeir  religion,  excluded  them 
from  all  ciyil  oflSccs,  and  threatened  them  with  fines, 
confiscation,  banishment,  and  in  some  casee  (as   tbe 
Manichseans,  the  Audians,  and  eyen  the  QuartO(1eci- 
maninns)  witb  death.      From  Theodosius,  therefore, 
dates  the  State-Churcb  theory  of  tbe  persecotion  of 
beretics  and  the  erobodiment  of  it  in  legislation.     His 
primary  design,  it  is  tnie,  was  ratber  to  terrify  and  con- 
yert  than  to  punish  the  refractory  subjects  (so  Sozomen 
asserts,  IJist,  EccUa,  lib.  yii,  c.  12).     From  the  theory^ 
howeyer,  to  tbe  practice  was  a  single  step;  and  tbis  st^p 
his  riyal  and  coUeague,  Maximus,  took  when  be  inflict- 
ed  capital  punishment  on  Prisdllian  and  some  of  his 
foUowerai    This  was  the  first  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
beretics  by  a  Christian  prince  for  religions  opinion& 
(2.)  We  w  ish  to  notę  also  that,  wbile  tbe  execation  of 
the  PrisciUianists  is  the  only  instance  of  the  blootfy 
punishment  of  beretics  in  this  period,  as  it  is  the  lirst 
in  tbe  bistory  of  Christianity,  the  propriety  of  yiolent 
measures  against  beresy  was  thencefortb  yindicaled 
eyen  by  the  best  fathers  of  tbe  Churcb  (see  on  tbis 
point  Angu8tine's  positiort  as  marked  out  by  Neander, 
Ch.  Hiił,\  217  Bq.;  Schaff;  Ck,  fłitł,  ii,  144, 145),  and 
soon  nonę  but  the  persecuted  parties  were  heanl  to  pro- 
test against  religious  persecntion.    We  need  hardly  add 
that  in  due  time  tbe  Churcb  of  Romę,  with  Loo  the 
Great  as  its  first  and  clearest  representatiye,  łiecame  the 
adyocatc  and  executioner  of  the  deatb  penalty  fur  beresy. 
SecIIcuKsr;  IxQuismoN;  Romaxism. 

After  the  death  of  Maximn8,  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius ordered  a  s^mod  to  be  beld  in  389,  to  settle  tbe  dif- 
ficulties  that  bad  arisen  among  tbe  bisbopa  of  Gaul, 
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Spain,  «nd  Italy  on  accoant  of  Itbacius.  The  Iutter  and 
bUhop  Iclacius  were  deposed  by  Łhat  assembly.  But 
the  disputes  which  had  been  called  up  by  them  con- 
tinued  in  some  parta  of  Spaio,  fosŁcred  especially  by 
the  Priacillianista,  who  were  sŁill  numerous.  lu  the 
year  •100  the  sect  appears  in  a  decaying  condition.  At 
the  syuod  held  in  tbat  year  at  Toledo,  8everal  Priscil- 
lianist  bishops,  amoug  others  Syniphoslus  and  Dictin- 
iiiuD,  retumed  to  the  Church.  The  latter  wrote  a  work 
entttled  the  ScuieSf  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Pris- 
ctllianiata  are  expounded,  but  as  he  was  an  apostatę 
he  can  haidly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  expositor  of  Pris- 
cillianism.  The  sect  revived  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  centurr,  especially  in  Gallicia.  The  active  ex- 
ertions  of  bishop  Tuńbius,  of  Astorga,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  it  gradually.  He  punbhed  and  impris- 
oned  heretics,  etc,  but  he  was  also  busy  in  their  instnio- 
tion,  both  oralU'  and  by  his  writings.  The  same  bishop 
sent  to  Leo  the  Great  a  refutation  of  Priscillianism, 
-which  Leo  honored  with  an  answer,  praising  his  zeal 
and  recoromendlng  the  holding  of  a  Spanish  synod, 
which  was  oonseąuently  conrened  in  Gallicia  in  448. 
Iieo*s  letter  is  important  for  the  refutation  of  Priscil- 
lianism  oontained  in  iu  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
literary  attacks  upon  Priscillianism  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  oentury,  we  may  mentiou  here,  besides,  Ad 
JPaulum  Orońum  contra  PriscUlianuta$  et  Origemstas 
(411);  CoHira  mendacium,  addressed  to  Consentius  (420) ; 
and  in  part  the  190th  EpisŁle  (alias  £p.  157),  to  the  bishop 
OpŁatus,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  (418),  and  two  other 
letters,  in  which  he  refutes  erroneous  yiews  on  the  nat* 
tue  of  the  soul,  the  limitation  of  futurę  punishments, 
and  the  lawfuluess  of  fraud  for  supposed  good  purpoees. 
The  Priscillianists,  notwithstanding  the  sererest  meas- 
ures  inaugurated  against  them  and  the  polemics  that 
were  written  against  them,  continued  to  exiBt,  and  at 
all  timcs  during  the  medi»val  period  we  find  their  traces 
under  yarious  names  and  forms,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  Languedoc  (France),  and  Northern  Italy. 
The  Synod  of  Braga,  in  563,  condemned  several  Priscil* 
lian  errors,  about  which  we  owe  to  this  assembly  most 
interesting  Information.  See  Sulp.  Seyerus,  Bist.  Sa-' 
era,  ii,  46-51;  DiaL  iii,  11  8q.;  Orosius  Commomto- 
rium  de  Errort  Prisciilianutarumf  etc ;  Leonis  Magni 
lip,  15,  ad  Turibiumf  Walch,  Kełzerhiatoriey  iii,  378  sq.; 
Alex.  Natalis,  Hitt,  Eccłes, ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclit, ;  Yan 
Fries,  Dissertaiio  Critica  de  PritcilL  (Ultraj.  1745); 
Lubkert,  De  HareH  PrucUL  (Havn.  1840) ;  Mander- 
nach,  Geach.  dtt  PrisciłlianwnuM  (Treyes,  1851) ;  Hefele, 
ConeUiengesch.  i,  719;  ii,  27  sq.;  iii,  13  sq.;  Milman, 
LftL  Christianitfft  i,  276-78;  Puaey,  Iluf.  ofthe  Coun- 
ciU  A.D.  51-381  (1875) ;  Alzog,  Kirchmgeach,  i,  372  sq. ; 
Neander,  CK  Ilitt.  ii,  710,  718.     (J.  H.  W.) 

FilBOn  is  represented  in  the  A.  Y.  by  the  following 
Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  ^^DX,  Aramaic  for  *^^DS<,  "  a 
chain,**  is  joined  with  ri*^a,  and  rendered  a  prison  (Sept. 
óUoc  S€fffibfv ;  Vulg.  carcer),  2.  K^^S,  K^bs,  and  K*^^3, 
with  n*^a  (Sept.  oIkoc  ^vXaic^c ;  J^^'  xxxyii,  15).  3. 
nSBiTO,  from  TiCM,  "tum,"  or  "twist,"  the  stocks 
(xxj  2).  4..n^M^  and  K";^?;  ^v\aKfi ;  carcer  (Ge- 
eenius,  Thesaur.  p.  879).  5.  ^^Dp  ;  ietr/Karripiop ; 
carcer,  6.  ^wU^;  ^iiAojc^;  curtodia;  also  intens. 
n^l^^ŚC ;  A.  V.  "  liard."  7.  *JX3? ;  angustia ;  roireiVw- 
mc  (Gesenius,  p.  1050).  8.  rt^^p^nj^B  (Isa.  lxi,  1), 
morę  properly  written  in  one  word ;  ava/3Xci//(c ;  oper- 
tio  (Gesenius,  pb  1121).  9.  ^ń;  óx»*pii^fta;  carcer: 
properly  a  tower.  10.  n^pBtt^n*^!! ;  owa  /iv\utvoc ; 
domus  carcerit.  P^^  is  also  soroetimes  "  prison**  in  the 
A.  V.,  as  Gen.  xxxix,  20.  11.  p3'*2C;  KaraftpÓKrtię ; 
carcer;  probably  "  the  stocks"  (as  in  the  A.  V.)  or  some 
soch  instrument  of  confincment ;  perhaps  understood  b}' 
the  Sept  as  a  sewer  or  underground  passage.  12.  In  the 
N.  T.  ^cfŁwrfipioyf  oittifta,  r^piymę ,  usually  fykoKń. 


In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places  were 
uscd  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under  the  custody 
of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl,  3 ;  xlii,  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  deaert  we  read  on  two  occasions  of 
confinement  "in  ward"  (Ley.xxiv,  12;  Numb.  xv, 84); 
but  as  imprisonment  was  not  directed  by  the  law,  so 
we  hear  of  nonę  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the 
prison  appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palące,  or  a  spe- 
cial part  of  it  (1  Kings  xxii,  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tiuctly  described  as  being  in  the  king*s  house  (Jer. 
xxxii,  2 ;  xxxvii,  21 ;  Neh.  iii,  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv,  27).  But  private  liouses 
were  soroetimes  used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin  describes  Per* 
sian  prisons  in  his  day,  yiz.  houses  kept  by  private  spec- 
ulators  for  prisoners  to  be  maintained  thcre  at  their  own 
cost  (Toy.  yi,  100).  Public  prisons  other  than  these, 
though  in  use  by  the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xyi, 
21,  25),  were  unknown  in  Judiea  pieyious  to  the  cap- 
tiyity.  Under  the  Heroda  we  hear  again  of  royal  pris- 
ons attached  to  the  palące,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Lukę 
iii,  20;  Acts  xii,  4,  10;  Joeephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5,  2;  Ha- 
chcnis).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jeruaalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  Ca»area  the  pre- 
torium of  Herod  (ver.  85).  The  sacerdotal  authorities 
also  had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence  of  special 
officers,  Si<rfAo^v\aKic\ActM  v,  18-23;  viii,  3;  xxvi, 
10).  The  royal  prisons  in  those  days  were  donbtless 
managed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  chains,  fetters, 
and  stocks  were  used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  xvi, 
24,  and  Job  xiii,  27).  One  of  the  readiest  places  for 
confinement  was  a  dry,  or  partially  dn',  well  or  pit  (see 
Gen.  xxxvii,  24,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  6-11) ;  but  the  usual 
place  appears,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  generał, 
to  have  been  accessible  to  yisitore  (Jer.  xxxvi,  5 ;  Matt. 
xi,  2 ;  xxv,  36,  39 ;  Acts  xxiv,  23).— Smith.  From  the 
instance  of  the  Mamenine  Prison  at  Romc  (q.  y.),  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  liave  been  con- 
fined,  many  have  rashly  assumed  that  the  Roman  prisons 
generally  were  subterranean ;  but  at  Thessalouica  at 
Icast,  even  "  the  inner  prison*'  (Acts  xvi,  24)  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  ground-floor  ("doors,"  ver.  26; 
"  sprang  in,"  ver.  29).    See  Dungkon. 

PRISON,  EccLKSiASTicAU  A  bishop  was  required 
to  haye  one  or  morę  prisons  for  criminous  derks  in  1261. 
That  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  remains  over  his  pal- 
ące gate ;  and  the  bishop  of  London*s  gate-house  stood 
at  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sooth- 
western  tower  of  Clugny  was  used  as  a  prison.  There 
were  yarious  names  for  prisons :  1,  Little  Ease,  in  which 
the  prisoner  could  neither  sit,  lie,  nor  stand ;  2,  Bocardo, 
as  over  the  gate  near  St.  MichaeFs  at  Oxford ;  8,  Heli, 
as  at  £ly ;  and,  4,  the  Lying  House  at  Durham.  At  Dur- 
ham,  Beme,  and  Norwich  the  conventual  cells  adjoined 
the  chapter-house ;  at  Durham  the  term  of  imprisonment 
lasted  sometimes  during  a  year,  and  was  oflcn  attended 
with  chains,  food  being  let  down  by  a  ropę  through  a 
trap-door.  In  all  cases  solitary  confinement  was  prac- 
tice<l,  and  in  some  cases  the  guilty  were  immured  after 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  Vade  m  pace^  "  Go  in 
peace."  At  Thomton  the  skeleton  of  abbot  De  Multon 
(cir.  1445),  with  a  candlestick,  chair,  and  table,  was 
found  built  up  within  a  reccss  in  the  wali ;  and  a  celi, 
with  a  loop-hole  looking  towards  the  high-altar,  re- 
mains at  the  Tempie,  in  which  William  le  Bachelor, 
grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  died.  At  Clugny  the  prison 
had  no  stair,  no  door,  and  no  window.  At  Hirschau 
the  prisoner  could  barely  lie  down ;  at  St.  Martin-des- 
Champs  the  celi  was  subterranean ;  at  St.  Gabriel,  Cal- 
vadoe,  under  a  tower.  The  prisons  remain  at  St.  Ga- 
briel, Calvados,  Rebais,  St,  Peter -sur- Di  ves,  and  St. 
Benet-sur-Loire;  at  Caen,  near  the  great  gate;  and 
oyer  it  at  Tewkesbur}*,  Binham,  IIexham,  Bridlington, 
and  Mailing.  The  prison  was  imder  the  charge  ofthe 
master  of  the  infirmary.  "Criminous  priests**  were 
imprisoned  in  740  in  England,  and  in  1351  their  meagre 
farę  was  prescribed. — ^W''alcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologify  s.  y. 
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Prison  Refonn.  Pruon  diacipline  has  in  reoent 
times  beoome  a  loatter  of  ao  mnch  moment  that  its  eon- 
stderation  is  foroed  upon  eveiy  philanthropUt,  especially 
the  believer  of  the  new  dispensation — the  law  of  love. 
Under  the  silent  influences  of  ChrUtianity,  torturę,  ex- 
posare  in  the  pillor}',  and  other  like  dedications  of  the  of- 
fender  to  public  vengeance  have  long  been  abandoned  as 
barbarous  practices.  Death-punishment  has  been  much 
narrowed  in  its  application;  and  transportation,  apait 
frem  any  ąuestion  of  effectiyeness,  has  been  rcndered 
impracticable,  except  within  a  very  narrow  compasa. 

The  movement  fur  the  alleviation  of  the  horrora  of 
imprisonment  by  physical  and  morał  improrement  of 
the  conditions  of  prisoners  may  be  said  to  be  not  oniy 
Christian,  but  modem.  We  get  nothing  from  the 
practice  of  the  times  anterior  to  Christianity,  nor  yet 
from  tł)e  Middle  Ages,  that  accounts  for  much  in  the 
modem  systems  of  priaon  discipUne.  In  Greece  and 
Romę  punbhments  were  inflicted  in  other  ways.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  ancients  the  in- 
stitation  of  8lavery  rendered  the  prison  system  unnec- 
essary.  It  kept  the  functions  of  punishing  ordinary 
criminals  from  the  public  administration  of  the  affaira 
of  a  State,  and  placed  it  in  private  hands.  Ilence  thcre 
was  no  criminal  law,  properly  speaking.  The  corpus 
juriSf  so  fuli  of  minutę  regulations  in  all  matters  of  civic 
right  [see  Justinian],  has  very  little  criminal  law,  be- 
cause  the  criminals  became  slaves,  and  oeased  to  be  ob- 
jects  of  the  attention  of  the  law.  In  the  Roman  empire 
therc  were  houses,  called  ergastula,  for  the  incarceration 
of  criminal  and  refractorv  slaves.     The  feudal  barons 
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had  towers  in  their  castles,  called  dnnjons  (whence  our 
word  dungeon)f  for  the  continement  of  their  captire  foes 
or  refractory  retainera.  Sometimes  the  prison  vaults 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  imprisonment  became  a  function  of  the  State 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  often  carelessly, 
and  hence  tyrannically,  exerci9cd,  because  the  practice 
of  awarding  it  as  a  punishment  arose  morę  rapidly  thnn 
the  organization  for  controlling  its  use.  In  the  15ih  and 
16th  centuries  the  Socicty  of  the  Brothere  of  Mercy  in 
Italy  paid  much  attention  to  the  incarcerated  uufortu- 
nate  trespassers  of  aociety,  and  so  greatly  alleviated  their 
forlom  condition  that  many  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy 
are  reverenŁly  spoken  of  to  this  day.  St.  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  and  St.  Yincent  de  Paul  are  to  be  espccially  men- 
tioned.  But  the  earliest  instance  of  a  prison  managed 
on  any  principles  of  policy  and  humanity  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Amsterdam  in  1595,  an  cx- 
ample  which  was  soon  folIowe<l  by  soroe  of  the  German 
towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  England, 
on  several  occasions,  grave  abuses  have  been  exposed  by 
parliamentary  inąuiries  and  otherwise  in  the  practice  of 
prison  discipline.  It  is  well  known  that  the  real  iro- 
pulse  to  prison  improrement  was  first  communicatetł  by 
the  celebrated  Howard  (q.  v.),  whoae  sufferings,  when 
takcn  by  a  priTateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest,  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  are  said  to  have  (iret  directed  his 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  fruits  of  his  observations 
in  his  repeated  yisits  to  most  of  the  prisons  of  Kurope 
were  given  to  the  world  partly  in  his  publications  and 
partly  on  examinatton  bcfore  Parliament.  Howanl*8 
exertions,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  other  inyestigator.^, 
awakencd  in  the  public  mind  the  question  whethcr  any 
practice  in  whtch  the  public  interest  was  so  much  in- 
volved  should  be  lefi  to  something  like  merę  chance — 
to  the  negligence  of  local  authoritics  and  the  personal 
disposition  of  jailers.  As  in  other  reform  morements, 
80  in  this,  our  own  country  has  been  most  progressire, 
and  Europę  has  willingl}'  taken  les-sons  from  Am«?rica. 
The  reports  madę  of  our  prison  systems  by  the  French 
Yisitors,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  (in  1834), 
De  Metz  and  Rlouet  (in  1837),  Dr.  Juliers  (sent  from 
Prussia),  and  Mr.  Crawford  (from  England),  have  ccr- 
tainly  contributed  very  largely  to  the  prescnt  state  of 

Slic  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  1834,  inspectors  were 
'nted  to  report  annually  on  the  state  of  English 


and  Scottish  prisons — a  measure  whicfa  bad  been  earl*  ? 
adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland;  and  ŁheU  reporu 
may  be  consulted  with  adrantage. 

*'  The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  regulmte  ptiaoo  dis> 
cipline  with  extreme  eare.  The  pablic  sofnetimes  coa- 
plain  that  too  much  pains  is  bestowed  on  it — that  cńs- 
inals  are  not  worthy  of  having  clean,  well-vc]itiiiied 
apartments,  wholesome  fuod,  skilful  medical  attendancr. 
industrial  training,  and  education,  as  they  www  hare  io 
this  country.  There  are  many  argumenta  in  faror  of 
criminals  being  so  treated,  and  the  objeclioDS  urred 
against  such  treaiment  are  held  by  thoae  who  are  best 
acąuainted  wiih  the  subject  to  be  inva)iti;  lor  it  hi^ 
never  been  maintained  by  any  one  that  a  oourse  of 
crime  has  been  commenced  and  piirsued  for  the  porpose 
of  enjoying  the  adyantages  of  imprisonment.  Per- 
hapa  those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  sereral  promi- 
nent systems  expected  from  them  greater  results,  is 
the  shape  of  the  reformation  of  criminals^  tban  hsr« 
been  obtained.  If  they  hare  been  disappouited  in  chis, 
it  can,  at  all  erents,  be  said  that  any  priaon  in  the  dov 
recognised  system  is  no  longer  like  the  older  prisons.  aa 
institution  in  which  the  young  criminals  advance  into 
the  rank  of  proiicients,  and  the  old  improve  each  other'3 
skill  by  mutual  communication.  The  system  now  re- 
ceired  is  that  of  separation,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable. 
Two  other  systems  were  tried — the  silent  s^^stem  and 
the  solitary  system.  The  former  iroposed  entire  siieooe 
among  the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  together: 
the  latter  endearored  to  accomplish  their  complete  i$o- 
lation  from  sight  of  or  communication  with  their  nec. 
By  the  separate  system,  the  criminals  are  prohibited 
from  oommunicatiug  witli  each  other ;  but  they  are  vi9- 
ited  by  persons  whose  intercourse  is  morę  likely  to  ele- 
vate  than  to  debase — as  chaplains,  Łeachers,  Scriptiae> 
readers,  the  superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and  those  wbo 
have  the  extemal  control  orer  it."   See  Pesitestiabi". 

The  Prison  Association  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  organization  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.    According  to  the  annual  report,  the  ob- 
jects  of  this  society  are  threefold:  1.  Htimane  atten- 
tion to  persons  arrested,  protecting  them  from  legtl 
sharpers,  and  securing  their  impartial  triaL    2.  Enowr- 
agement  and  aid  of  discharged  conrict^     3.  Carefol 
study  of  prison  discipline,  observation  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  inąuiry  as  to  the  proper  roeans  of  its  preren- 
tion.    The  laJst  is  considered  the  most  important  of  its 
objects.    The  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  societi'  dur- 
ing the  ąuarter  of  a  oentury  just  ended  show  the  ibl- 
lowing  figures  under  the  first  object  named  abore: 
93,560  friendless  persons  visited  in  the  detention  pris- 
ons of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  them  counsellcd, 
and  many  of  them  assisted;  25,290  oomplaints  caiefuDy 
examiued ;  6148  complaints  withdrawn  at  the  instaace 
of  the  sodety  as  Łrinal,  or  founded  on  mistake  or  pas- 
sion ;  7922  persons  discharged  by  the  courts  on  rccoin- 
mendation  of  the  society,  who  were  young,  innoeent, 
committed  their  offenoes  under  mitigating  circumstan- 
ces,  or  were  eridently  penitent;  a  total  of  133,922  csses 
in  which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  by  the  a»* 
sociation.    During  the  last  twenty-(ive  years  the  asslst- 
ance  giren  to  discharged  conricts  is  snmmed  up  as  fol- 
lows:  18,309  persons  of  this  class  aided  with  board, 
clothing,  tools,  railroad  tickets,  or  money ;  4139  prorideil 
with  permanent  situations;  a  total  of  22,448.    Aid  has 
also  been  extended  to  thouaands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  families  of  the  prisoners.     For  some  years  a 
few  hundred  doUars  hare  beon  annuallr  distribated  on 
New-year's-day  among  indigent  families.     By  its  set 
of  incorporation  it  is  madę  the  duty  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation to  "risit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  priaoiis 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  annually  report  to  the 
Legialature  their  condition."     In  1876  the  fourth  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  Congress  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  rery  adranced  ground  was  taken.     Tho«  e*- 
peeially  interested  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  minutes  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  annual  report* 
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of  the  New  York  State  Priaon  AnocUtion ;  ako  those  of 
the  Boston  PtHson  Disciplint  Sociełyt  an  orgauization  to 
whicb  is  due  the  introduction  of  religious  exerciiie8  into 
American  prisoiu,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains.  Prison  congresses  have  been  held  in  Kurope  sińce 
1845.  Iii  1872  au  inteniatioual  oongress  was  held  ui 
London,  likewise  in  1877. 

Whtle  the  principle  of  prison  reform  is  unirersally 

recoguLsed,  it  ia  found  i»  practice  to  work  with  different 

results  in  dilTerent  cases.    This  comes  from  the  impos- 

sibility  of  having  uniformity  in  the  actual  managcment 

of  the  priaona,  personal  tact  and  influence  having  much 

to  do  in  the  caae.     The  prison  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  the 

reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 

this  reaaon ;  it  enjoys  superior  supervisiou,  and  is  whoUy 

free  from  political  interfereuoe.    The  moyers  in  reform 

hope  to  achieve  still  better  results  in  all  the  instituŁious. 

Their  principal  business  is  with  the  criminal  after  he  is 

caught — to  reform  him,  restore  his  manhood,  and  return 

him  to  aociety  a  new  individual.     The  quesŁion  how  to 

preveut  crime  in  the  first  iustance  is  another  and  morę 

important  ąuestion.    See  the  excellent  article  on  Prit- 

ans  and  Prison  Disciplint  in  the  Amer.  Cyclop,  xiv,  6, 

17,  and  the  literaturę  there  quoted.     See  also  Reriu 

Chrelienne,  Aug.  1873,  art.  i ;  Robin,  La  Qu(stion  Pen- 

Uentiaire  (Paris,  1873) ;  Edinb,  Rev,  liv,  159  8q.;  Meth. 

Quar,  Rev,  July,  1878,  art.  v ;  Netc-EngL  Jan.  1873,  art. 

iv;  Chi-isłian  Union,  IfaySl,  1876;  New  York  Etening 

Post,  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PiiBoner  0*^6^,  assir.,  Btafiioc),    Imprisonment 

does  not  appear  to  hare  been  imposed  by  Moses  as  a 

punishment  anaong  the  Hebrews,  though  he  describes 

it  as  in  use  among  the  Eg}'ptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20,  21 ; 

xl,  1-4).     He  seems  to  have  used  it  merely  for  the 

purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  was 

giren  (Lev.  xxiv,  12).    As  execution  immedtately  fol- 

lowed  the  sentence,  there  was  little  occasion  for  incar- 

ceration.    The  great  variety  in  the  names  of  prisous  in 

the  Hebrew  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were 

morę  frequently  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  earlier 

periods  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  that  they  were  not 

only  used  in  the  detcntion  of  criminals,  but  as  a  means 

of  punishnSent  and  correction  (2  Chroń,  xvi,  10;  1  Kings 

xxii,  27 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  ^t  •^^r.  xxxvii,  15, 21 ;  lii,  31 ; 

Iml  xxiv,  22 ;  xlii,  7 ;  Matt,  iv,  12 ;  Acts  xii,  4).    Pris- 

oners  were  often  oonfined  in  stocks,  or  with  chains  (Job 

xii,  27;  xxxiii,  U ;  Jer.  xl,  4);  and  the  keepers  of  the 

priaons  often  had  a  discretionar}'  power  to  trcat  their 

priaoners  as  they  pleased.    The  torturę  was  oflen  ap- 

plied  to  extort  a  confession  from  the  accused.     In  later 

periods  the  Jews  conflned  thoae  in  prison  who  failed  in 

the  payment  of  their  dcbta.    They  had  the  liberty  to 

puniahthe  debtor  with  stripes  (Wisd.  ii,  19;  Matt.  v, 

26;  xviii,  28-34).     The  Komans,  in  some  instances, 

fastcned  their  criminals  by  one  or  both  hands  to  a  sol- 

dier:  such  appear  to  have  remained  in  their  own  houses 

(Acts  xxviii,  16).     It  was  not  unfreąuently  the  case 

that  the  keepen  of  prisous,  when  those  who  were  com- 

mitted  to  their  charge  had  escaped,  were  subjected  to 

the  same  punishment  which  had  been  intended  for  the 

prisoners  (xii,  19 ;  xvi,  27),    Sec  Pbison. 

Piitchard,  Martin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  some  standing,  was  bom  in  Ohio 
April  23, 1827 ;  was  conrerted  and  joined  the  Church 
tt  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  obtained  a  good  element- 
■ry  education,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged 
*s  a  achooUteachcr.  He  was  lioensed  as  an  exhorter 
when  aboat  twenty-three,  and  as  a  local  preacher  at  the 
*8«  of  twenty-five.  He  joined  the  Nebraska  Confer- 
fnce  in  1857,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
Uinerant  with  that  energy  and  devotion  to  his  work 
^hich  80  słgnally  characterized  his  whole  career  as  a 
^iottter,  and  the  froita  of  his  labor  gave  abundant  proof 
that  be  was  indeed  called  of  God.  He  preached  suc- 
^vely  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Peru,  Belleview,  Platte 
valley,  Pawnee  City,  Falla  aty,  and  a  second  time  at 


Peru.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Lincoln  district,  and  at  the  next  annual  conference  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Nebraska  diatńct. 
At  the  Conference  of  1875  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Lincoln  district,  where  he  continued  his 
eamest  and  faithful  labors  until  about  ten  days  beford 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  24, 1877.  He  wasi 
a  member  of  the  Book  Commiitee  four  yeara,  and  was 
twice  elected  resenre  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. See  Minuies  of  (he  Annual  Conferencts,  1877,  p. 
142;  N,  Y.  Christian  Adrocate,  April  19, 1877. 

Pritchard,  Samuel,  a  Wesleyan  miasionar}*,  was 
bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  our  centuni'.  He  was  eon- 
verted  in  1843,  and  feeltng  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings,  be  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1852, 
and  was  sent  to  Biabou  Circuit,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Yincent.  He  was  there  onlv  two  years  when  he  was 
seized  with  malignant  yellow  fever,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1853.  During  the  brief  period  of  his  ministorial  labors 
he  gained  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  coramunity  ia 
which  he  resided.     Sec  Wesl^n  Mag,  1853,  p.  872. 

Pzithu  is  the  name  of  several  Icgendary  kings  of 
ancient  India.  It  is,  however,  especially  one  king  of 
this  name  who  is  the  favorite  hero  of  the  Puranas. 
His  father  was  Yena,  au  embodiment  of  the  HindCL  di- 
vinity  Ybhnu  (q.  v.).  Yishnu  peri^ed  through  hia 
wickcdness ;  for  when  he  was  inaugurated  monarch  of 
the  earth,  he  causcd  it  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  no  worship  should  be  performed,  no  oblations  of- 
fered,  and  no  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Brahmins.  The 
Rishis,  or  Saints,  hcaring  of  this  proclamation,  entreated 
the  king  to  revoke  it,  but  in  vain;  hence  they  fell  upon 
him  and  siew  him.  But  the  kingdom  now  being  with* 
out  a  king,  as  Yena  had  left  no  offapring,  and  the  peo- 
ple  being  without  protection,  the  sages  assembled,  and 
consulted  how  to  produce  a  son  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  king.  First,  then,  they  rubbed  his  thigh ;  from 
it,  thus  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  called  Kiahada;  and 
by  this  means  the  wickedness  of  Yena  having  been  cx- 
pellcd,  they  proceeded  to  mb  the  right  arm  of  the  dead 
king,  and  by  this  friction  engendered  Prithu,  who  came 
forth  resplendent  in  person,  and  in  his  right  hand  ap- 
peared  the  mark  of  the  discus  of  Yishnu,  which  provcd 
him  to  be  a  uni  ver8al  emperor,  one  whoee  power  would  bo 
invincible  even  by  the  gods.  The  mighty  Prithu  soon 
remoycd  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  he  protected  the 
earth,  performed  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  liberał  gifts 
to  the  Brahmins.  On  being  informed  that  in  the  in* 
terval  in  which  the  earth  was  without  a  king  all  vegę* 
table  products  had  been  withheld,  and  that  consequently 
the  people  had  perishcd,  he  in  great  wratli  marched  for- 
ward  to  aaaail  the  earth.  The  earth,  assuroing  the  fig- 
urę of  a  cow,  fled  beforc  him,  but  aeeing  no  €scai)c  from 
the  power  of  the  king,  at  last  submitted  to  liim,  and 
promiaed  to  renew  her  fertility,  provided  he  madę  all 
placea  level.  Prithu  therefore  uprooteti  mountaina, 
ievelled  the  surface  of  the  earth,  established  boundaries 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  induced  his  subjecta  to  take 
up  their  abode  where  the  ground  waa  madę  level.  Then 
Prithu  caused  the  earth  to  appear  befure  hia  thronc  in 
the  shape  she  had  assumed,  and  commanded  that  any  one 
who  should  apply  to  her  with  a  wish,  and  bring  a  calf 
with  him  to  milk  her,  ahould  be  granted  his  wish.  This 
is  the  celebrated  wonder-cow,  about  which  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  Kithatrias  fought  such  tremendous  battles 
that  the  gods  found  it  necessar}'  to  inter\-ene.  Now  the 
earth  resumed  her  fonoer  libcrality,  the  people  were  re- 
lieved  of  their  want,  and  the  young  god,  presented  by 
Yishnu  and  Shiva  with  never-missing  weapons,  by  the 
snn-god  with  an  alUilluroinating  crown,  by  the  sea-god 
with  a  parasol  trimmed  with  pearls,  walked  through 
the  world  a  conąueror  in  eveiy  battle,  bestowing  rain 
or  sonshine  at  his  will.  He  now  prepared  for  invad- 
ing  the  empire  of  Indra,  and  for  that  purpoae  oflered 
ninety-nine  great  aacriiiccs  of  horses;  but  when  he  was 
going  to  offer  the  hundredth,  Indra  managed  to  steal 
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tbc  botse.  as  the  lait  pafctiiiaDee  wouU  have  aecand 
TksoffT.  Pritbu «  MO  ponoed  the  lobber,  wbu  ooiiJtl 
DOC  o<h«rviK  eaeape  Um  than  br  cbwiguig  bimaeir 
iato  tb«  (orm  oC  m  penitoit  strewed  with  asbes  and 
hmtę:  ail  nwnd  witb  bones.  Indim  soooeeded  m  iteał- 
iiu;  ib«  borse  a  seeood  limę,  and  oniy  escaped  tbe  un- 
cninsT  v«ap«His  of  his  foe  by  tbe  interrentioo  of  Bnbm. 
PHtba  K^^nied  powcr  tn  lairor  of  bis  son,  and  letired  to 
a  w4itad«-.  vhefe  be  was  absorbed  by  tbe  divinity.  The 
le|:«nd  of  Pricbo  eridently  reoords  some  bisiorical  lact 
iva;vdin^  the  cirilizing  influenoes  exei1cd  by  a  great 
kioj;  of  łlindd  antiąoity. — Cbambera,  Cpektp,  s.  v. 

Prits,  JoH.u(!(  Geoho,  a  Gennan  tbeokgian,  was 
bora  at  Leipsic  in  1662.    Afcer  baring  been  an  eyan- 
gelical  minister  at  lieipsic  and  at  Zerbst,  be  became  sn- 
perintendent  at  Schleitz.     He  was  madę  piofessor  of 
tbeolo<^v  at  Greifowalde,  and  in  1711  was  called  to 
Fnuikfoit-on-Łbe>Main  as  senior  minister.    He  died  in 
the  year  1732.    Among  his  numerous  writings  we  cite 
the  followiog :  De  conttmptu  dieiliarum  apud  antiguoi  \ 
pkilowophos  (Leipsic,  1693, 4 to) : — De  praroffaiiea  texus 
masculmi  prm  /emineo  (4to)  :—I/e  imntortaUtale  homi- 
nis,  contra  AsgUium  (ibid.  1702,  4to)  z—Proben  der  Be-  \ 
redłtaml-eil  (noted  for  eloąuence)  (ibid.  1702,  8t'o) : —  j 
Jntroductio  in  Korum  Testamaituin  (ibid.  1709,  8ro).  i 
He  also  edited  i^work  of  opuscules  of  .SU  Blacaire,  and  i 
transUted  some  of  the  writings  of  Bumet  and  other 
English  authors,— Hoefer,  Aour,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Private  Baptiam.     The  Church,  even  in  ber 
most  ritualistic  periods,  has  always  held  that,  in  case 
of  danger  or  sickness,  baptism  might  be  admiiiistered 
at  any  tirae  or  in  any  place.    In  Thessaly,  wben  bap- 
tism was  restńcted  to  Easter,  many  died  without  it^ 
and  in  con3equence  the  old  prohibitions  were  mitigated, 
the  fout  being  hallowed  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  oc- 
c^onal  use.    Children,  if  in  danger,  might  be  baptized 
on  the  day  of  their  birth,  by  a  decree  of  the  councils  of 
Gerona,  517,  and  Winchester,  1071;  and  the  Constitu- 
tions  of  Othobon,  1268.    According  to  Roman  Cailiolic 
teachings,  the  yessiels  in  which  any  have  becn  baptized 
are  to  be  carried  to  church  and  there  applied  to  some  nec- 
essary  use,  and  not  to  auy  common  purpose,  out  of  rev- 
erence  to  the  sacrament  (Langtun*a  ConstitutianM,  1223) ; 
and  the  wster  with  which  baptism  was  ministered  was 
to  be  thrown  iuto  the  fire,  or  csrried  to  the  church  to 
be  put  into  the  funt.     The  yessel,  Lyndwood  My^^  was 
to  be  large  enough  to  permit  immersion,  and  was  to  be 
**  burned  or  deputed  to  the  use  of  the  Church,"  by  Ed- 
mund's  CoustiŁutions  of  1236;  that  is,  as  Lyndwood  ex- 
plains,  "  for  washing  the  church  linen."    \Vooden  ves- 
sels  were  burned.    In  England,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, children,  if  sick,  were  brought  to  the  priest,  by 
iElfric'8  Canons,  957,  who  was  to  baptize  them,  from 
whose  district  soever  they  were  brought,  without  delay. 
— Walcott,  Saa-ed  ArcAaology,  s.  v. 

Piivate  Confession.    See  GoNł-KssioN. 

Frivate  Jadgment  is  the  right  the  Protestanta 
claimed  in  the  Reformalory  moyement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  and  has  sińce  become  the  comer-stone  of  Protes- 
tant ism  (q.  V.).  The  term  signifies  the  right  of  man  to 
read  the  Bibie  for  himself  and  form  his  own  judgment 
of  its  roeaning  under  the  eniightenroent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  In  the  view  of  Protestantism,  man  does  not 
only  enjoy  this  privilege,  but  is  bound  to  esercise  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  Church  steadfastly 
denics  this  right  to  any  man,  and  holds  the  Church 
alone  authority  and  guide  in  Scripture  interpreUtion. 
On  this  point  the  Ouncil  of  Trent  thus  decrecs:  "In 
order  to  restrain  petulant  minds,  tłie  council  further  de- 
crecs  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whateyer 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no  one, 
confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dare  to  wrest  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  contrary  to 
that  which  hath  been  held,  and  still  is  hcld,  by  holy 
— **—  Church,  whose  right  it  is  to  jndge  of  tbe  true 
^nd  interpreUtion  of  Sacred  Writ,  or  contrary 


'  to  tbe  nnanioMMis  eonant  of  tbe  iatlien,  eren  thos^ 
such  interpretatioa  sbould  nerer  be  pabliabed.     If  an 
^  disobey,  let  tbem  be  denonneed  by  tbe  oittinancs.  asć 
'  ponubed  aoeocding  to  law."    From  the  terma  of  tb^ 
decree,  it  is  plain  that  Rooianists  bold  that  tbeir  Chord 
,  alone  is  entitled  to  jndge  oT  the  true  meaning  and  k- 
terpretatioii  of  Sacred  Scripture.     To  tbe  aame  efft-n 
the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV  decbuea:  "I  also  admit  i!> 
.  Hoły  Scriptures  aooonłing  to  that  sense  which  oar  ł*.  .v 
mother  the  Church  bas  held,  and  does  bold,  to  whicłi  i: 
belongs  to  judge  of  tbe  tnie  sense  and  iuterprecatioo  A 
I  tbe  Scriptures.    Neither  will  I  erer  take  and  interpn^: 
'  them  otherwise  than  according  to  tbe  onanimoos  c^m- 
sent  of  the  fathen.**    In  oppoaition  to  soch  doctriuc»  a« 
these,  tbe  Word  of  God  ezpłicitly  teacbea  that  everr 
man  is  boond  to  judge  for  himself  of  tbe  tnie  meanio^ 
of  Scripture.    Thus  1  Tbess.  v,  21,  "Proyc  all  thinp: 
bold  fast  that  which  u  good.**    AcU  xvii,  11.  '•Tbese 
were  morę  noble  than  those  in  Theasalonica.  in  thit 
they  receivcd  the  Word  with  all  readincsa  of  mind.  aoii 
aearched  tbe  Scriptures  daily,  whether  thooe  thincs 
were  so."    Mark  xii,  24,  "And  Jesus  answering  said 
onto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  becauae  \  e  knuw 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God  'r     Łukt 
xri,  29, "  Abraham  saith  unto  him,They  bave  Mosesami 
the  prophcts;  let  them  bear  them."     Isa.  viii,  20, -To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  theyspeak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  becauae  there  is  no  ligbt  in  thtm," 
The  popi:łh  theory  goes  to  destroy  iudiWdual  re- 
sponsibility;  but  in  alleging  herself  to  be  the  appointcil 
interpreter  of  Scripture  the  Church  of  Komę  is  oblicwl 
to  ooncede  the  right  of  private  judgment  ao  far  aTto 
enable  us  to  determine  for  ourselyes  from  the  Dirinc 
Word  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  under^itandio^ 
to  her  guidance  in  spiritual  things.     But  by  any  coił- 
cession  of  the  exercise  of  priyate  judgment  u>  anv  ex- 
tcnt  whateyer,  her  theory  falls  to  the  grountL '  Dr. 
Whately  shotvs  this  in  a  yeiy  striking  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage  which  we  extract  from  his  Cautionsfor  the  Timts: 
"A  man  who  resolyes  to  place  himself  under  a  certain 
guide  to  be  implicitly  followcd,  and  decides  that  soch 
and  such  a  Church  is  the  appointed  infallible  guide, 
does  decide,  on  his  own  priyate  judgment,  that  oue 
most  important  point  which  includes  in  it  all  other  de- 
cisions  relatiye  to  religion.     Thus,  by  hia  own  shotr- 
ing,  he  is  unfit  to  judge  at  all,  and  can  have  no  giwnnd 
for  confidence  that  he  has  decided  rightly  in  that. 
If,  accordingly,  he  will  not  trust  himself  to  judge  eveii 
on  this  point,  but  resolyes  to  consult  his  priest,  or  some 
other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  their  judgment 
thcreupon,  still  he  does  in  thus  resoiying  exerci£e  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  counsellors  he  so  relics  on.  The 
responsibility  of  forming  some  judgment  is  one  which, 
howeyer  unfit  we  raay  deem  ourselyes  to  bear  ił,  we 
cannot  posaibly  get  rid  of,  in  ony  matter  aboui  which 
we  really  feel  an  anxious  care.  "  It  is  laid  upon  os  by 
(xod,  and  we  cannot  shake  it  off.    Before  a  man  can  ra- 
lionally  judge  that  he  should  submit  his  judgment  in 
other  things  to  the  Church  of  Romc,  he  must  tiret  haye 
judged,  1,  that  there  is  a  God;  2,  that  Cbristianity 
comes  from  God;  3,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  pive 
an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church ;  4,  that  such  au- 
thority resides  in  the  Church  of  Romę.     Now,  to  say 
that  men  who  are  competent  to  form  sound  judgments 
upon  these  points  are  q«ite  inoompetent  to  form  sound 
judgmcnts  about  any  other  matters  in  religion  is  yciy 
like  saying  that  men  may  haye  sound  judgments  of 
their  own  before  they  enter  the  Church  of  Romę,  but 
that  they  lose  all  sound  judgment  entirely  from  tbe 
moment  they  enter  it,"— Gardner.     See  Elliott,  Deiine- 
ation  ofRomanium;  Norih  Brif,  Ret.  xxxiy,  260;  Dao- 
bigne,  Ilist,  of  the  Ref.  i,  281 ;  Congreg,  Quar,  yiii,  2, 
66;  Lee,  Riffhi  and  RenponńhiUty  of  Privatt  JudgmetA 
(N.  Y.  1855) ;  Rogen*,  Reason  and  Faitk. 

Privatio  Coiiimiini5iiiB  (depripal  of  the  Com- 
mumoń)f  one  of  the  puniHhments  inflicted  on  offending 
members  of  the  clerical  body  during  the  earlier  centl^ 
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Thoee  punwlimcuts  induded  suspenńon,  degrada> 
tioii,  pruHMtio  commutdonUf  or  de|>rivattuii,  oorpural  chas- 
tiaemenf,  and  exoominuuicaŁiuii.  Piiratio  waa  of  two 
Icinds^  namely,  a  restriciion  to  communio  peregrma,  or  to 
<»n»mtmio  laica,  The  fonner  had  reference  to  the  modę 
in  which  stnuigen  were  treated  wbo  did  not  bruig  with 
tbem  lettera  teatimonial,  by  which  they  migbt  be  ascer- 
tained  to  be  memben  of  some  Christian  Church :  thev 
urere  looked  apon  with  suspicion,  and  tiU  they  could 
dear  themseWes  were  not  allowed  to  oome  to  the  Lord'8 
table,  nor  to  receive  any  temporal  support  from  the 
Church  funda.  In  Łhia  way  delinąuent  clergymen  were 
treated  even  in  their  own  Church :  they  were  depńved 
of  meana  of  support,  and  prevented  from  officiaiing  or 
being  present  at  the  Lord*8  Supper.  Communio  laica 
-was  a  pnnisbment  which  reąuired  a  clerg3*man  to  com- 
municate  as  a  layman,  and  among  the  lay  members  of 
the  Charch.— Farrar,  Kccles.  Diet,  s.  v.  iSec  Communio 
Laica  and  Commuicio  Perkgrina. 

Frlvation  is  a  philosophical  term  which,  according 
to  Plato,  is  limitation,  imperfection,  the  inherent  con- 
dition  of  all  fiiiite  existence,  and  the  necessar^'  cause  of 
evil.  Leibnitz  {Causa  Dei,  §  G9, 72 ;  Estai  sur  la  bonie 
de  Dieu,  li^re  partie,  §  29, 31 ;  8i^roe  partie,  §  378),  after 
Augustiue,  Aąuiuas,  and  others,  held  similar  yiews. 

PKIYATION,  EccLESiASTiCAŁ,  is  one  of  the  viudic- 

tŁve,  i.  e.  positiye,  penaltics  (in  opposition  to  the  cen- 

aures)  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  inflict  in  the  Church 

of  Korne  on  prebendaries  for  grare  and  repeated  of> 

fences  against  the  diacipline  of  the  Church.     It  is  the 

auspension  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office  and  prebend. 

It  differs  from  the  disciplinary  transfer  by  which  the 

delinąuent  receiyes,  in  place  of  the  prebend  which  is 

token  from  him,  another,  though  inferior  one;  it  also 

differs  from  abeolute  deposition,  by  which  an  ecclesiaa- 

tic  is  deprived  forever  of  his  office  and  official  income, 

and  deciared  unfit  for  any  further  employmcnt,  while 

the  priration  does  not  forbid  him  the  hope  of  getting 

eome  time  another  prebend.    The  privation,  as  long  as 

it  lasts,  deprires  its  object  of  the  power  of  performing 

the  ecclesiastical  functiona  of  consecration  or  jurisdic- 

tion,  without  unfitting  him  for  life  for  any  further  em- 

ploymetit.    Tbis  penalty — even  bcc-nuse  it  is  a  positive 

penalty — cannot  be  inflicted  for  roerely  administratiYe 

reason^  like  the  transfer,  for  instance ;  or  for  dclinquen- 

cies  which  remained  secret,  and  are  only  known  to  the 

bishop,  like  the  suspension ;  but  only  in  consequeuce  of 

canonic  examination  and  by  judiciary  sentence.     The 

canons  name  among  the  transgressions  which,  if  proved, 

are  punished  with  privation :  continucd  negligence  in 

the  performance  of  the  official  duties  (c  4,  Dist.  zci), 

addiction  to  lucrc  (c.  8,  x,  Ae  der,  vel  monach,  iii, 

5<>),  repeated  infriiigements  of  the  law  of  residcnce 

(jConc,  Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  c.  12,  De  rff.),  immoral  and 

Bcandalous  conduct,  etc;  if  admouitions  and  gradual 

corrections  have  proved  unavailing  {id,  hcss.  xxi,  c  6, 

De  rtf. ;  c  13,  x.  De  vii,  et  hon,  cler,  iii,  1).    There  are, 

of  courne,  otber  transgressions  and  Yices,  which  can  be 

yisited  with  indefinite  suspension ;  drunkenncss,  for  in* 

Stańce.— Wetzer  u.  Welre,  Kirchefi^Leiikon,  s.  v.     Sec 

pRIVATIO  COMMUNIONIS. 

Pll^ilege  (Lat.  privilegium,  from  pnrafa  ler^  a 
prirare  law),  in  generał,  is  a  special  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation  in  Tirtue  of  which  an  individual  or  a  class  enjoys 
ccrtain  immunities  or  rights  from  or  beyond  the  com- 
mon  prorisions  of  the  generał  law  of  the  commnnity. 
In  ancien t  and  mediieval  legislation,  the  law  of  priri- 
legę  formed  an  important  branch;  and,  in  truth,  the 
condition  of  the  so-called  **privileged  claMes"  was  in  all 
respects  difierent,  socially,  civilly,  and  even  religiously, 
from  that  of  the  non-privileged. 

In  canon  law,  there  were  two  priyileges  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy,  which  desenre  especial  notice,  from  the  fre- 
ąuency  of  the  historłcal  reference  to  them — the  **  priri- 
tege  of  the  canon"  {pritilegium  eanonis)  and  the  "  priv- 
il%e  of  the  forom*'  (jnieilegittmfoti).    By  the  former. 


the  person  of  the  dergyman,  of  whatever  degree,  was 
protected  from  riolence  by  the  penalty  of  ezcommani- 
cation  against  the  offendcr;  by  the  latter— in  £ngland 
calied  *•  benefit  of  clergy"  (q.  v.)— the  clergyman  was 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  and  could 
only  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.— Chambers,  s.  v. 
This  privilege  from  the  civ  ii  power  w  now  gcnerally 
abrogated,  or  at  least  modified.  It  comprehcnded  the 
iudeiiendent  jurisdiction  of  the  clerg>'  {ptieileffium/ori), 
according  to  which  not  only  all  litigious  concems  among 
the  clergy  themseWes,  but  all  personal,  and  most  of  the 
real  complaints  of  laymen  against  clerks,  were  brought 
before,  and  decided  by.  ecclesiastical  courts;  likewise, 
not  only  their  official  transgressions,  as  functionaries  of 
the  Church,  but  also  their  civil  crimeo,  were  tried  and 
punished  by  cleńcal  tribunals.  To  the  same  class  of 
priyileges  belongs  the  hewfit  of  competencet  in  conse- 
ąuence  of  which,  in  matters  of  debts  and  subhastation, 
the  clerical  person  m ust  be  left  the  means  of  living 
according  to  his  station.  Finally,  the  clerg}'  obtained 
at  an  early  period  a  number  of  immunities,  which  were 
gradually  increased.  They  were,  in  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  pursuits  to  which  they  have  to  devote 
themselves,  exempted  from  the  administration  of  gov- 
emmental  or  communal  functions,  from  tutorships  and 
guardianships,  from  military  and  othcr  senrices  to  which 
all  other  citizens  of  the  State  are  bound  (immunitas  per- 
sonalis),  With  these  was  connected  the  immunity  from 
extraonUnaTy  taxc8  {immunitas  reali*)\  from  presta- 
tions  for  the  building  uf  roads,  bridges,  channels ;  from 
lodging  soldiers ;  from  purveyances  in  times  of  war 
(immunitas  mixła).  Many  of  these  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  emperors  Theodosius  (Cod, 
Theodos,  2,  3,  11,  14-17,  24,  3G,  De  episc,  eccl.  et  cler, 
xvi,  2)  and  Justinian  (i,  1,  2,  6,  52,  Cod,  De  episc,  et 
der,  i,  8)  in  the  times  of  the  Koman  empire ;  aftcrwards 
by  the  Frankish  kings  (Capp,  Regg,  France,  lib.  vii,  c 
185,  290,  467) ;  conaolidated  by  the  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation (c.  69,  c.  xii,  qu.  2 ;  c  40,  c.  xvi,  qu.  1 ;  c.  4, 7,  x. 
De  immun,  eccL  iii,  49 ;  Sextus,  c  1,  3,  cod.  iii,  23 ;  Sex- 
tus,  c.  4,  Df  censibus^  iii,  20 :  Ciem.  c  3,  cod.  iii,  13,  etc), 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  Couucil  of  Trent  to 
the  worldly  rulers  (Cowc.  Trid,  sess.  xxv,  c.  20,  De  refj), 
In  our  times  most  of  the  civil  legislations  impose  the 
same  regular  taxes  on  all  citizens,  without  exception, 
and  regardless  of  former  immunities.  But  in  many  £u- 
ropean  states  the  clergy  are  unconditionally  exempted 
from  communal  functions,  guardianships,  and  personal 
prestations,  and  are  also  exempted  from  military  ser^-ice. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KircheH'lAxikon, 

Privileged  Days,  tbose  signalized  by  peculiar 
ceremonies  or  commemorating  particular  events:  the 
first,  fourth.  and  fifth  Saturdays  in  Lent,  and  Easter 
£ve,  Ash-Wednesday,  first  and  fourth  Sundays  in  Lent, 
Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  Holy  Week.— Walcott, 
Saa'ed  A  rchaologyf  s.  v. 

Privileged  Sundays,  those  on  which,  in  some 
churchcs  of  media!val  times,  ^^histories"  (lessons  from 
Holy  Writ)  were  read. 

Friyilegium  Alt&ris  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  pope  that  masscs  for  the  dead  said  before  a  certain 
altar  may  procure  an  indulgence  to  the  dcccascd.  For- 
ever  and  for  all  days  (pHvilegium  perpetuum  et  guolidia- 
num)  this  privilege  bas  been  granted  by  Benedict  XIII 
(de  dat  20  Julii,  1724,  "  omnium  saluti'*)  to  all  patriar- 
cha!, metropolitan,  and  cathedral  churches  for  the  high- 
alur.  Generally  it  is  granted  for  sevcn  years  only  (sep' 
tennium),  running  from  the  day  of  the  grant.  The  in- 
dulgence can  be  obtained  for  the  dead  if  a  mass  of 
requiem  (calied  soraetimes  a  black  mass)  be  said  before 
the  privileged  altar;  but  if  the  rite  do  not  allow  of  a 
vorivc  mass,  nor,  in  con8equence,  of  a  requiem  (f.  e.  in 
Jest,  duplicij  coi-am  erposito^  etc),  the  application  or  tn- 
iention  '*  pro  defuncto"  is  sufficient,  as  in  such  a  case  no 
mass  of  requiem  can  be  said  even  at  the  prińleged  altar. 
On  the  Day  of  All-Souls  all  pricets  before  altan  can  use 
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tfais  priTikge  (Decret.  Co»greg,  Sacr.  Indulg.  19  Maii, 
1761).^AKblMch,  Kirckett-lAJ-,  s.  v.    8ee  Abyluic 

Privileg:iiiin  Canónls.  ( l .)  Certain  exeinption8 
of  ihe  dergy  from  tbe  Sute.  8ee  PRiYiLiasK.  (2.) 
That  pnvUege  of  ecciesiastics  which  makes  a  real  in- 
Juiy  Ło  a  member  of  thc  clergy  puniHhable  by  excom- 
munication,  Łhis  taking  pUce  de  ip$o  facto.  After  Bev- 
eral  former  canoiu  bad  establisbed  tbe  principle  tbat 
sucb  real  injańea  must,  a(>er  exaroination,  be  punUbed 
with  excoiniDuiiication  (fur  instance,  cati.  Si  guis  dtuir 
ctp$j  22;  De  presbyterorum^  23,  c  17,  qu.  4)^  tbe  here«y 
of  Arnold  di  Breacta  gave  óccasion  to  tbe  CoudcU  of 
Kbeiros,  in  1 131,  to  sanction  tbat  extreiDe  petialty.  Tbe 
canon  then  decrecd,  cominencing  with  "Si  qui8  sua- 
dente  diabolo,"  was  roade  by  Innocent  IT,  tn  1139,  a 
generał  law  of  thc  Church ;  and  tbia  ia  the  reaaon  wby 
tbe  privilege  roentioned  above  is  called  Pririlegium 
canonia.  In  Gratian'8  decree  tbis  ecclesiastical  law  is 
given  as  can.  29,  c.  17,  qu.  4.  It  containa  some  furtber 
dispositions,  for  it  states  tbat  it  is  applicable  also  to  real 
injurics  perpetrated  against  monks,  and  tbat  absolution, 
excepŁ  in  the  dying  hour,  can  only  be  obtained  if  tbe 
excomDiuntcated  person  applies  for  it  personally  in 
Romc.  This  canon  bas  received  in  tbe  oourse  of  time 
an  enlarged  interpretation  for  some  cases  and  a  re- 
stricted  one  for  otbers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  term 
''ecclcsiastic"  includes  all  tbose  wbo  receired  tbe  tonsure; 
but  the  term  **  monk"  bas  also  a  very  exten8ive  significa- 
tion,  as  it  includes  every  member  of  an  order  approved 
by  tbe  Church,  evcn  the  novice.  Tbe  law  is,  morę- 
over,  applicable  to  cases  wbere  tbe  dead  body  of  a 
clergyman  has  been  the  object  of  some  wanton  outrage. 
On  the  otber  side,  thcre  are  cases  wbere  a  person, 
tbougb  belonging  to  the  clergy,  bas  no  sbare  in  tbe 
privilege ;  for  instance,  the  ecclesiastic  wbo  is  degraded 
actUj  especially  when  be  is  sentenced  to  bard  labor;  tbe 
clergyman  wbo  dresses  in  worldly  clothes,  or  persists  in 
a  sinful  way  of  life.  Tbo  canon  Si  guia  suadente  speaks 
only  of  tbat  kind  of  real  injury  wbicb  consists  in  "as- 
saolt  upoii  an  ecclesiastic,"  but  we  bave,  of  course,  to 
take  a  morę  cxtenHivc  view  of  tbe  case :  not  onIv  be 
who  strikcs,  etc,  the  clergyman  is  to  be  punished  by 
excommunication,  but  also  tbe  intellectual  originator 
of  sucb  au  outrage,  or  be  in  whose  name  it  is  commit- 
ted,  aud  who  approves  of  it,  or  be  who,  bcing  a  wit- 
ness  to  it,  fails  to  do  wbat  is  in  bis  power  to  prevcnt  it« 
It  is  necessary  tbat  the  delinquent  should  bave  acted 
with  thc  intention  of  injuring  a  clergyman ;  be  wbo, 
animo  injuriandi,  strikcs  anotber  person,  ignorant  tbat 
be  is  a  member  of  the  clerg^,  is  not  excommunicated ; 
but  he  is  who  strikes  a  layman  wbom  be  mistakes  for  a 
member  of  the  clergy.  If  the  quarrel  originated  with 
the  ecclesiastic,  the  law  cannot  be  applied  to  the  person 
who  is  in  the  case  of  legitimate  dcfence  against  him ; 
tbis  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  a  woman  who  defends 
ber  chastity  against  the  assaults  of  a  clerg}'man.  An 
exception  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  the  husband,  son, 
father,  or  brother  of  a  woman  found  in  criminal  couver- 
sation  witb  an  ecclesiastic.  The  rule  tbat  absolution 
must  be  personally  applied  for  in  Romę  bas  been  re- 
strictcd  in  some  cases :  it  is  not  applicable  to  wom'en,  to 
monks,  and  other  clerks  living  in  community,  when 
they  have  assaulted  eacb  otber,  or  to  sick  and  ailing 
persona.  A  report  sent  to  Romę  is  sufHcicnt  in  sucb 
cases.  Sometimcs,  when  tbe  injury  is  a  trifiing  one 
(/«?w  perajssto),  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensation. 
In  generał  the  modem  practice  bas  become  milder:  it 
imposcs  thc  voyage  to  Romę  as  a  penance  only  for  in- 
jurics against  the  offendcr^s  own  curatc  or  bishop;  ab- 
solution is  bestowed  on  his  return  by  tbe  bishop. — Wetz- 
er  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lea.ikonf  s.  v. 

Prize  (/3pa/3crov,  1  Ck>r.  ix,  24)  signifies  tbe  bon- 
orary  reward  bestowed  on  victors  in  the  public  games 
of  the  Greeks,  sucb  as  a  wreatb,  cbaplet,  garland,  etc., 
and  is  metapbnrically  used  of  tbe  rewards  of  a  futurę 
life:  "I  press,"  says  the  apostle,  "towards  the  mark, 


'  for  tbe  prize  of  tbe  high  calliiig  of  God  in 
(PbiHp.  iii,  14).    See  Gamie. 

Proast,  JoNAS,  an  Eoglish  divinc,  floariahed  ta 
I  tbe  cloaing  half  of  tbe  I7(h  and  the  eariy  pait  of  tbe 

18tb  century.  He  is  noted  aa  a  cootrovenialist.  and 
;  wrote,  aroong  other  things,  Lettert  on  ToUraHam  {1&^>- 

91,  and  sińce).  There  is  not  bing  acoeasible  regmrdins; 
,  bia  personal  biatory.  Leckey  {Uitt.  of  RaHomaUgm,  ii. 
'  87)  is  tbe  only  writer  of  note  who  bas  conaidered  PhiaM  .- 

neither  Leslie  Stephen  {Hitl,  of  EmgUMk  Tkott^  i* 
[  the  ISth  Century)  nor  Tulloch  {Ratitmai  Tkeoio^  m 

the  18/A  CeiUury)  mentions  him. 

Probabilionists  are  those  who  oppoK  the  doc- 
trine  of  Probabilism  and  aasert  tbat  man  is  oblSged.  vfi 
pain  of  sinning,  always  to  take  tbe  morę  probable  sitle. 
The  Jaiisenists  aud  the  Port-RovalisŁs  are  of  Łhis  dass. 
See  Probabilism. 

ProbabiliBin.  Tbe  Roman  CatboUc  Chuch  rec- 
ognises  no  standard  of  eibics  except  tbat  of  her  own 
construction.  Protestanta  look  to  tbe  Bibie  as  tbe 
source  of  all  doctrines  of  morality.  The  Church  uf 
Romę  accords  authority  also  to  tradition,  and  to  the 
writers  of  her  own  oommuuion  wbo  have  kept  withia 
tbe  list  of  tbe  faithful  ones.  See  Morał  Theologt. 
Tbe  expre88ed  opinion  of  a  Church  doctor  forms  a  soffi- 
cient  basis  for  a  legitimate  morał  decision.  The  etemal 
and  objective  foundattons  of  the  morał  law  are  thus  ex- 
changed  for  tbe  subjective  view  of  indiyidual  persons 
of  eminence  (see  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethia^  i,  26I-26:]X 
Not  only  is  the  deciding  element  the  individtial,  insiead 
of  the  Church,  but  tbat  individual  whose  decision  best 
suita  tbe  inquirer  (see  Sanchez,  Op.  Mor,  i,  9,  n.  12 
sq.,  n.  24;  Laymann,  TheoŁ  Mor,  [1625]  i,  11).  Prob- 
abilism is  a  term  used  in  philosopbic  parlance,  as  we 
may  see  in  tbe  article  Probable,  but  in  Cbtiatian  tbe- 
ology  it  bas  become  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic 
ethics.  Tbougb  its  principal  source  and  advocacy  are 
in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  Church  of  Korne 
has  by  its  tacit  acceptauce  of  this  doctrine  become  iden- 
tified  with  it. 

Defmtion. — Probabilism  designates,  in  the  domain 
of  morals,  an  object  so  comprebensiye,  and  induding  so 
many  diiTerent  brancbes,  tbat  we  sball  scaroely  be  abte 
to  delineate  it  berę,  even  in  its  fondamental  features. 
In  order  to  define  it  we  must  depart  from  tbat  rooral 
idea  wbicb  is  the  centrę  of  tbe  domain  in  which  it 
mores :  this  centrę  is  the  certitude  and  firm  oonvicti(» 
of  tbe  morał  subject  about  tbe  legitimacy  of  his  acts. 
It  is  tbe  opposite  of  this  subjective  oonsciousneaa  which 
forms  the  object  of  all  probabilistic  question8.     As  tbe 
ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  asaumed,  then,  tbat  in  ha- 
man actions  absolute  certainty  is  not  alwars  attainable 
as  to  their  lawfulneas  or  unlawfulness.     Sbort  of  tbia 
certainty,  tbe  intellect  passes  tbrough  the  8tag«  of 
<<doubt"  and  of  **  probability."     Probability  ia  a  sUte 
of  consciousness  intermediate  between  certitude  and  in- 
certitude,  but  approaching  morę  or  less  to  certitude, 
witbout  reaching  it  entirely.     Consciousness,  in  the 
State  of  probabilit}',  bas  risen  above  inoertitude.    Doubt 
is  a  wavering  state  between  two  judgmente,  betwe«i 
negation  and  affirmation  of  the  goodneas  or  pemńssibil- 
ity  of  an  action ;  it  exclude8  even'  positire  approbatton, 
every  positire  consent,  every  perroanent  decision  in  fa- 
Yor  of  eitber  term  of  tbe  mora!  antitbesis.     Probability 
has  passed  this  uncertain  warering ;  it  doea  not  iDove 
hesitatingly  to  and  fro;  it  has  found  a  point  of  siippoit, 
tbougb  the  latter  may  not  be  absolutely  trustwortby. 
In  consequence,  a  morę  or  less  positive  decision  in  faror 
of  one  or  the  other  term  of  the  qaestion  is  possible. 
Sucb  a  decision  must  noŁ  originate  in  any  subjective 
whim ;  it  must  be  founded  on  sufficient  objecdre  rea- 
sons.    This  głves  us  tbe  tnie  idea  of  the  jirobable  am- 
science :  "  Probabile  est  id  quod  probari  potest,  boe  est, 
quod  rationibus  nititar."    We  may,  then,  define  proba- 
bility in  mat  tera  of  conscience  thus:  it  is  tbe  decision 
or  conaeut  of  conscience  in  regaid  to  the  monl  perois- 
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sibility  of  an  action,  a  decision  founded  on  sufficient 
reasonis  but  not  excluding  all  niisgiviDg8  to  the  con- 
trary.    To  the  probabie  comcUnce^  then,  corresiwnds,  as 
itB  foiindation,  the  probałde  opimon  (opinio  pt-oUtbilis), 
An  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  an 
actioii  is  the  morę  probable  the  stronger  the  reasons  on 
which  it  resUi.    These  reasons  are  either  itdiiatic,  a 
part  of  the  thing  itself  and  its  objective  natare,  or  ear- 
tiinsicj  owing  their  weight  to  humao  authońties.    The 
extrin8ic  probability  of  an  opinion  contents  itself  with 
the  repute  and  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  authońties 
which  suppoit  it,  while  the  intiinsic  piobability  en- 
deayors  to  conoeive  the  nitional  foundation  of  the  opin- 
ion in  ąueation.    But  whichever  of  these  fonns  proba- 
bility  may  a8sume,it  can  nererbe  at  variance  with  the 
dcciaions  and  doctrines  of  the  Church.    Absence  of  in- 
tnnsic  and  extrinsic  contradictions  is  the  negative  con- 
dition  of  piobability.    To  establish  true  and  real  proba- 
biiity  (probabUitat  r«rci),  a  po8itive  element  is  Tequired, 
to  wit,  a  morę  or  less  evident  accord  with  the  objective 
law,  either  witb  its  spirit  or  with  its  morę  or  less  clearly 
expre8scd  dtspositions.    It  results  from  the  naturę  of 
opinion  tbat  a  variety  and  diyersity  of  opinions  be  con- 
ceived,  which,  in  regard  to  their  legitimacy,  are  of 
equal  or  unequal  yalue.    Moreover,  iu  the  conflict  of 
yiews  another  element  will  arise  as  to  their  compara- 
tive  **8afety;*'  that  is,  the  grcater  or  less  danger  of 
morał  culpability  which  they  involve ;  and  this  greater 
or  less  morał  ^  safety"  of  a  view  may  or  may  not  co- 
incide  with  its  greater  or  less  **  probability.**     Hence 
the  gradual  scalę  of  probable  opinions,  the  highest  de- 
gree  beiiig  the  opinio  prohdbiŁiuima^  but  the  opinio 
tmttiter  probabilts  being  entirely  excladed.     The  as- 
cending  degrees  of  the  concurrent  probable  opinions  are 
roarked  by  the  opinio  merę  probabiUSy  aque  probubili*, 
and  probabUior. 

The  doctrine  of  probabilism  is  founded  upon  these 

distinctions.    It  is  taught,  with  some  rariations,  by  four 

diflTerent  schools,  all  of  which  agree  in  professing  that  it 

b  lawfiil.  in  certain  cases,  to  act  upon  opinions  which 

are  merely  probable.    These  four  schools  of  probabilism 

are  called :  ProbabUimn  Simplef  ^guiprobabilism,  Próba- 

biiiorism  (from  probabUior^  morę  probable),  and  Tutior' 

wm  (from  tuHor,  morę  safe).     The  first  holds  that  it  is 

lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion,  no  matter  bow 

slight  its  probability.    The  second  reąuires  that  the 

opinion  shali  be  "sofidly  probable,"  but  holds  that,  pro- 

vided  it  be  really  probable,  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  it, 

eren  though  the  conflicting  opinion  should  be  equally 

probable.    The  third  narrows  much  morę  the  limits  of 

what  is  allowed  in  the  conflict  of  probable  opinions,  and 

oniy  permita  action  on  the  morę  probable  of  the  two ; 

bnt  permita  this  eren  when  the  less  probable  adrerse 

opinion  is  the  **  morę  safe."    The  fourth  reqtiires  that 

in  all  cases  the  morę  aafe  opinion  shall  be  foUowed,  even 

when  the  less  safe  opinion  is  much  the  morę  probable. 

The  extreme  rigorism  which  the  last  class  reąuires  bas 

caused  its  dirision  into  abtolute  and  moUijied  tutiorism. 

*'  By  the  cerlata/y  of  an  opinion,"  says  Fucha,  "  we  are 

to  understand  the  moro  or  less  considerable  remoteness 

of  the  danger  of  sin,  or  of  error,  or  of  encroachmcnt  on 

other  penons'  rights.    The  moro  an  opinion  remoYes 

him  who  chooses  it  for  his  guide  from  the  danger  of 

tctual  sin,  the  moro  certain  it  is.     The  opinio  tvtior  is 

that  which  declares  that  an  action  is  not  allowed ;  the 

opinio  mimu  tuta  is  that  which  asserts  the  legitimacy 

of  the  action  in  question.    As  the  being  allowed  and 

the  not  being  allowed  of  an  action  stand  together  in  the 

same  relation  as  liberty  and  law,  it  may  be  said  that  in 

the  (irst  case  libertr,  in  the  second  law,  is  favorcd  (li- 

bertati  favet,  legi  favet)." 

To  these  probabiitstic  systems  is  opposed  a  system 
cspoased  by  the  raore  consistent  of  Romish  theologians 
of  the  OldCatholic  type.  It  is  called  A  ntiprobabilism, 
and  in  its  austere  seyerity  does  not  allow  any  influence 
on  nian'8  actions,  eyen  to  the  most  probable  opinion. 
It  iieqaires  that  an  opinion  shall  be  absolutely  morally 


certain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  man  io  act 
uix>n  it  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  But  this  S}'s- 
tem  has  been  rejected  by  papai  authority,  declaring  er- 
roneous  the  assertion  **  Non  licet  seąui  opiniouem  vel 
inter  probabiles  probabilissimam." 

History  of  ProbabUitm. — It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  system  of  probabilism  is  modem ;  but  this  is  only 
true  of  the  discussions  regarding  it,  fur  the  doctrine  it- 
self, in  some  of  its  furms,  is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics, 
eyen  consideied  as  a  morał  science.  The  disputes  re- 
garding it  arose  with  the  science  of  casuistry,  when 
men,  iu  the  16th  and  17th  oenturies,  bcgan  to  reduce 
morals  to  a  system.  It  formed  a  leading  subject  of  the 
controyersy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists; 
but  eyen  in  its  modern  form  probabilism  dates  back  to 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  period.  At  the  Council  of 
Constance,  in  A.D.  1415,  a  debatę  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  assa»> 
sinated  in  Paris  Noy.  23, 1407,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
political  riyal,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Franciscan 
Jean  Petit  had  endeayorod  to  justify  this  crime  in  an 
assembly  of  French  noblemen  hołd  at  Paris  March  8, 
1408 ;  but  his  proposition  had  been  condenmed,  at  the 
reąuest  of  chancellor  Gerson,  by  the  uniyersity  and  the 
bishop  of  Pariii.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  council,  Martin  Porr^,  bishop  of  Arras,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  tried  to  preyent  any 
conclusions  unfayorable  to  Jean  Petit,  asserting  that 
seyeral  authońties  wero  in  favor  of  Petit,  and  that,  in 
con8equence,  his  opinion  was  at  least  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  peremptorily  duposed  of  by  way  of  re- 
jection  and  condemnation.  Gerson  defended  a  contrary 
yiew  of  the  matter,  and  the  council  condemned  as  he- 
retical  the  doctrine  of  the  legitimacy  of  murder  com- 
mittcd  on  the  persons  of  tyrants,  and  staraped  with 
the  name  of  heretic  all  thoae  who  should  pertinaciously 
maintain  it  (corop.  Mansi,  ColL  Conc,  xxyii.  705,  and 
xxyiii,  866).  This  resolution  left  probabilism  untouched, 
and  condemned  only  a  faise  application  of  its  principlcs 
in  a  particular  case. 

The  Dominican  Bartolomco  de  Medina  is  considered 
as  the  founder  of  probabilism  in  its  usual  signification. 
Through  his  commentary  on  the  theological  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Aquinas  it  entered  the  schools :  "  Si  est 
opinio  probabilis,"  he  says  (ąuaist.  19,  art.  6,  concl.  8), 
^Micitum  est  eam  seąui,  licet  oppostta  probabilior." 
Many  Thomist  theologians  adcpted  this  proposition; 
among  them,  Bannez,  Alyarez,  Ledcsroa,  Martinez,  and 
Lopez.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  celebrated  Yafląuez 
was  tlie  first  who  (1598)  positiycly  took  sides  with  the 
probabiłistA,  and  a  number  of  mcmbers  of  his  order  fol- 
lowed  in  his  footsteps.  From  this  timc  furth  the  Jes- 
uits did  much  for  the  expan8ion  of  tlic  luobabilistic 
doctńnes,  and  the  aberrations  to  which  they  IimI.  Prob- 
abilism came  to  be  synonymous  with  Jesuitism,  so 
largely  were  the  Jesuits  identified  with  the  adyocacy 
of  this  pernicious  dogma.  This  i^,  howeyer,  ea«ily  ac- 
counted  for.  The  Jesuits  had  coroe  on  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  Romę  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up,  if  not  of  being  entirely  dismembered.  The 
Reformation  had  struck  ber  heayy  blows,  and  in  some 
countńes  she  was  felled  to  the  ground.  I^yola's  order 
aimed  at  ber  recovery  and  restoration.  Tłie  bride  of 
Chńst  they  saw  endangered,  and  their  mission  was  the 
salyation  of  tbe  Romish  Church  at  any  price.  Ina  sŁnig- 
gle  of  life  and  death,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  one  is  not 
yery  careful  in  the  use  of  measures;  and  in  all  warfare 
the  sentiment  holds  good,  though  inyolving  manifold 
yiolations  of  ordinary  right,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.  The  Jesuits  were  well  awaro  that  they  were 
an  essentially  new  phenoroenon  of  the  churchly  life — 
that  they  stood  upon  purely  human  invention  and  pow- 
er;  it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  they  folt  called 
by  their  fundamental  principles  to  the  deyelopment  of  a 
special  system  of  morality — a  system  the  highest  end 
of  which  is  the  glory  ofGod  through  the  exaltation 
uf  the  yisibU  Church,  which,  of  course,  is  to  them  the 
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Romifih  ChuTcb.  The  purpote— zealousljr  patsaed  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  iiiteresŁ  of  Korotsh  dominatton — of 
becoming  soul-guardiug  fatbera  and  conscience-couiuel- 
lors,  especially  fur  men  and  women  of  emtnence,  re- 
quired,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Jesuits  should  ac- 
qixire  for  themaelres  the  highest  possible  repute  in 
ethics — and  hence  it  was  reąuisite  that  they  should 
become  the  Uterary  represenratives  thereof;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  this  ethics  should  be  moulded  in  adap- 
tation  to  this  end — should  make  itself  not  disagreeable 
and  burdensome,  but  should  beoome  as  elastic  as  possi- 
ble  in  view  of  dilTerent  wanta — should  be  a  *'  golden  net 
for  catching  souls,"  as  the  Jesuits  themseWes  were  wont 
to  cali  their  own  pliableness.  The  morę  ramified  and 
eomplex  the  net-work  of  casuistic  ethics  became,  so 
much  the  morę  indispensable  were  the  practioed  eon- 
science-counsellors,  or,  morę  properly,  couscience-advo- 
cates;  the  morę  stairways  and  back  doors  they  were 
able  to  tum  attention  to  in  conscience  affain,  so  much 
the  morę  prissed  and  influential  they  became.  This 
explain8  the  great  compass  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  Jesuitic  ethics.  They  were  but  too  well  aware  that 
it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  morał  consciouaiiesa  of 
the  ancient  Church,  and  they  hesitated  not  to  admit  that 
they  did  not  lecognise  earlier  Church  tradition  as  a 
criterion  for  morality,  but  wished  ratber  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations  for  a  new  toaditton.  The  sophistical  artifioes  in 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  morality  were  not  then  first 
thought  out  and  invented  by  Jesuitism ;  but  it  leamed 
them  by  listening  to  weak,  corrupt  human  naturę,  as 
others  had  here  and  there  done  before  it.  Jesuitism, 
moreoyer,  was  the  first  to  set  up  these  sophisms  as  rules ; 
fiiBt  brought  them  into  an  organized  system  of  doctrine, 
and  formed  them  as  methods  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  morals ;  Hrst  scientitically  constitnted,  authorized,  and 
sancdoned  them  as  leading  principles  of  Cathulic  mo- 
rality; and — what  is  not  to  be  oyerlooked — has  first 
applied  them  to  the  allotment  of  the  morał  life  to  the 
natural  weaknesses  of  the  difTcrent  ranks  and  classes,  in 
order  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  henceforth  may 
suffer  no  yiolence.*' 

We  will  not  forget,  howeyer,  that  after  the  Theatines, 
in  a  generał  assembly  of  their  order,  in  1598,  had  for- 
mally  renounced  probabilism,  seyeral  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  likewise  raised  their  yoice  against  the 
abuses  of  the  system:  we  mention  among  them  the 
Portugueae  Ferdinand  Rebelie  and  the  Italian  Comito- 
lus.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  generał  of  the  order. 
Mutius  Yileteschi,  expre88ed  similar  opinions  in  a  se- 
nes of  writings.  We  read  in  one  of  them :  "  Nonnul- 
ionim  ex  soctetate  sententiie,  in  rebus  preeserttm  ad 
mores  spectantibus,  plus  nimio  lll>er«  non  modo  pericu- 
lum  est  ne  ipsam  eyertant,  sed  ne  ecclesiie  etiam  Dei 
uniyerssB  insignia  afferant  detrimenta.  Omni  itaque 
studio  perficiant  ut  qui  docent  scribuntne  minime  hac 
reguła  et  norma  in  delectu  sententiarum  utantnr :  Tun-i 
guis  potestf  probabilis  estj  auctore  non  careU  Yerum  ad 
eas  sententias  accedant  qua9  tutiores,  qufe  grayiores 
majori8que  nominis  doctorum  suffragiis  sunt  frequen- 
tatie ;  qu«  bonts  mońbus  couducuut  roagis ;  quffi  deni- 
que  pietatem  alere  et  prodesse  queunt,  non  yastare,  non 
perdere."  The  Sorbonue,  too,  opened  fire  upon  the  pn>ba- 
bilifltic  abcrrations  with  the  oondemnation  of  the  Mag^ 
nut  director  curałontmf  vicariortim,  et  confessariorum  of 
P.  Milhanl,  and  the  clergy  of  France  oontinued  the  tMit- 
tle  with  praiseworthy  zeal.  The  Uniyersity  of  Łiouyain 
madę  similar  declarationa.  In  1653  the  Domiuicans,  in 
a  generał  chapter  held  at  Romę,  joined  their  yoice  to 
these  authorities.  Again,  some  Jesuits,  among  others 
Candidus  Philalethes  (Andre  Leblanc),  censured  those 
of  their  order  who  were  adyocates  of  probabilism.  Yet 
these  antagonistic  elements  within  Jesuitism  were  the 
exoeptions,  not  the  rule.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  were  weddcd  to  their  new  idols;  and  as 
the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  representatiyes  of  Romish 
ethics  in  the  16th  and  ł7th  centuries,  those  who  chose 
to  attack  Romanism  leyelled  their  guns  directly  at 


proliabilism ;  while  those  who  fayored  Roaumueu  « 
were  themselyes  its  supportera,  but  desired  the  davi^ 
fali  of  Jesuitism,  directly  charged  on  Łhu  partie^ 
body  of  proliabilists.     Thus,  e.  g.,  Janseutam  liftcd  e: 
its  yoice  against  probabilism  iu  onler  to  destroy  by  iL.- 
detour  their  enemies  the  Jesuits.     Pascal,  tbe  greai,  if 
not  immortal,  adyocate  of  the  Port-Royaliaia,  adc^ndi 
this  roethod.     In  his  Leftres  Protinciaies  he  fwts  !»- 
gether  these  aberrations  of  roemliers  of  the  Jesuitic  <}:- 
der;  and  as  he  represeuts  the  doctrine  of  pvob«bilitT.  s 
is  a  curious  peryersion  of  the  principłe  of  aathoriiy— 
the  application  of  it  to  legitimatue  dw^ubfc  and  licnue. 
He  stigmatized  probabilism  as  the  **  morale  of  th«  J^ 
uits."     The  great  publicity  which  the  Prwrmdal  Ut- 
łers  owed  to  the  splendid  talent  of  tlieir  autbor  becase 
especially  among  the  educated  classes,  an   in11exifeix 
opiuion  against  Jesuits,  whtch  continues  to  this  dar. 
A  number  of  refutations  of  the  Procimcial  Łetien  a> 
peaied,  some  of  them  yery  awkwaid.     The  Jesoit  h- 
rot,  in  his  Apologie  paur  Us  Caauiale*  (Paris,  1657 1, 
madę  the  foUowiug  assertion :  If  an  opinioa  is  pfobabfe. 
it  is  surę,  and  can  be  followed ;  aurety  has  no  degrecai 
but  is  indtyisible,  so  far  as  the  onoral  actioo  oooDectd 
with  a  probable  opinion  is  concemed ;  in  oon8eqacoob 
a  less  probable  opinion  is  as  surę  aa  a  niore  probabk 
{ApoL  p.  46).    Similar  opinions  were  sosUdned  by  tbe 
Jesuits  Matthcw  de  Moya,  Honorć  Lefevre,  and  Ćtiencc 
des  Champs  {OuaMtio  Faeti  de  Sm/tmHa  Tkeoioifanm 
Societatis  circa  Opinionet  probfibUes,  Paris,  1659).    Tb« 
ablest  refutation,  Riponae  aux  Lełtret  prarmcialei  dt  L 
de  Montalte ;  ou  Eutrttiens  de  CUandre  rt  Eudoi*,  is 
due  to  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  the  wełl-known  French  histo- 
rian,  who  giyes  a  yery  elaliorate  aooount  of  probabiUfla. 
He  obseryes  that,  acoordiug  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jes- 
uits, two  contlif  ioiis  are  required  for  the  probabtlity  of 
an  opinion :  fint,  it  caii  contradict  neither  the  dogmis 
and  truths  taught  by  the  Church,  nor  any  erident  ret- 
son ;  seoondly,  it  must  be  founded  ou  aound  judgmeat. 
and  not  set  up  wantonly  against  the  prerailing  doctńoe 
of  the  oompeteiit  teachers. 

Among  these  tumultuous  oontests  in  the  domaia  of 
Cathulic  murals,  the  Apostolic  See  could  not  mnaio 
silent     The  pope  oondemned  the  PrormtAU  Leften 
(Sept.  6, 1657)  on  one  side,  and  Pirot^s  Apoiagg  on  tbe 
other  (August,  1659).     Pope  Alexander  VII  declsred 
against  the  dangerous  escrescences  of  probabilism  in  t 
decree  of  Sept.  24,  1665;  and  bis  sucoessor,  Innocest 
XI,  stńctly  defined  its  limits  by  his  buli  of  1679.    IIk 
Hrst-mentioned  decree  commenoes  with  these  memors- 
błe  words :  ^  Our  most  hoły  father  has  beard,  not  witb* 
out  great  sorrow,  that  seyeral  efŃnions,  which  w«ik«fi 
Christian  discipline  and  prepare  destruction  to  the  9oaL^ 
haye  been  partly  reyiyed  and  partly  started  for  the  fii^t 
time,  and  that  the  unbridlcd  license  of  some  extnivs> 
gant  minds  increases  eyery  day,  whereby  a  wsy  of 
thinking  has  crept  into  the  Church  which  is  altogetber 
at  yariance  with  Christian  siroplicity  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  fathers,  and  which,  should  the  beliero^ 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  life,  would  produee  a  gnst 
morał  comiption.'*    Among  the  morał  propoaitions  cen- 
sured by  these  two  papai  decrees,  the  foUowing  cnnceni 
probabUlsm :  from  the  first  decree,  Prop,  27 — "Si  liber 
sit  alicojus  junioru  et  modemi,  debet  opinio  oenseri  fNo* 
babilis,  dum  non  constet  rejectam  esse  a  Sede  apostolica 
tanquam  improbabilem ;"  from  the  latter,  Prop.  1— 
**Non  est  iłlicitum  in  sacramentia  conferendis  aeqm 
opinionem  probabilem  de  yalore  sacramenti,  relids  to- 
tiore,  nisi  id  yetet  lex,  conyentio  ant  peHculnm  gnns 
damni  incurrendi.     Hinc  sentenda  probabili  tantum 
utendum  non  est  in  collatione  baptismi,  otdinis  neer- 
dotalis  aut  episcopalis.^'    Prop.  2—"  Probabiłitcr  existi- 
mo  judieem  posse  judieare  jaxta  opinionem  etiam  mtJiia 
probabilem."    Prop,  8 — "  Genentim,  dum  probsbiiiiate 
siye  intrinseca  siye  extńn8eca,  quantamyis  tenoi.  modo 
a  probabilitatis  finibus  non  exeatttr,  oonfisi  aliqui(i  sgi-> 
mus,  seroper  pradenter  agimu&"    Prop.  4 — "  Ab  infide- 
litate  excusabitur  infldełis  non  creden^  ductcs  opintoDe 
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■minus  probabili."  Tbe  antiprobabilistic  extreiiie|  repre- 
seuted  by  tbe  rigorism  of  the  JansenisUi  was  met  by 
pope  Alesander  VIII  with  the  condemtiation  of  the 
propositton  referred  to  above,  a  condemnation  which  is 
contained  in  tbe  deciee  of  1690. 

Tbe  first  consequence  of  the  papai  declarations  was  a 
sharper  separation  of  the  parties.     Probabilism  found 
its  most  redoubtable  adyeisaries  in  the  Caraielite  Hen- 
ry of  St.  Igoatius,  the  two  Dominicans  Daniel  Concina 
{Deila  Storia  dei  Probabilismo)  and  Yincent  Patuzzi, 
and  in  Franzoja  and  Pet.  Balleriui.    But  all  these  efforts 
did  not  annihilate  probabilism  whether  inside  or  out^ 
side  tbe  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  thougb  it  had  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions.    In  their  fifth  generał  assembly 
tbe  Jesuits  oniy  protested  against  making  probabilism 
the  doctrine  of  their  order.    01iva,  the  generał  of  tbe 
order  (in  a  letter  of  Feb.  8, 1669),  speaks  plainly  enough 
in  favor  of  probabilism ;  and  while  he  declares  certom/y 
and  trukf  probahk  opinions  fit  to  engender  a  certain 
conscience  (conscientia  certa),  he  asserts,  on  the  otber 
side,  tbat  the  requirement  **  seąuendi  semper  in  omni- 
bus probabiliorem  partem*'  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  maiikind.    It  was  shown,  however,  much  morę 
clearly  bow  deeply  probabilism  was  rooted  in  the  Jesu- 
ilic  Order  wben  the  Spaniard  Gonzalez,  the  generał  of 
the  order,  took  with  great  decision,  in  1694,  the  defenoe 
of  tbe  opposite  system.    In  his  work  he  dissents  from 
the  principle  that  mau,  in  morał  matters,  must  suffer 
himself  to  be  g^uided  by  a  sincere  love  of  trutb.    Hence 
he  draws  tbe  inference  that  we  must  always  choose 
what  we  thiuk  to  be  nearest  to  truth ;  if  objective  truth 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  at  least  ding  to  that  which, 
according  to  our  subjective  convicŁion,  is  nighest  to  it 
For  that  reason  we  can  follow  even  the  less  surę  opin- 
Jon,  if  we  are  convinced  of  irs  greater  probabllity.    The 
work  written  from  this  stand-poiut,  and  which  the  au- 
thor  meant  to  dedicate  to  the  generał  of  the  order,  Oli- 
va,  found  its  way  into  publicity  only  after  many  years. 
Perhaps  Gonzalez  would  not  have  yentured,  even  while 
generał  of  the  order,  to  pubłish  it  if  the  same  work 
which  the  casuists  of  the  order  wuhed  to  suppress  had 
not  been  greatly  approved  of  by  pope  Innocent  XI. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  cłaimed  that  Gonzalez  had,  by  his 
disapproral  of  probabilism,  madę  himself  unwortby  of 
his  place,  and  pronounced  htm  self-depoeed.    Only  the 
protection  of  the  pope  saved  him  (see  Wolf,  Gesch.  der 
JtsuUen^  i,  173).     In  his  Fundamentum  TheohgitB  Mo- 
rału (Romę,  1684)  Gonzalez  put  in  the  background  the 
authority  system  hitherto  so  predominant  by  giving  the 
prefcrence  to  the  ethical  proyince  as  the  morę  appro- 
priate  j  udgroent-seat  of  the  appellate  court.    Two  other 
tbeologians  foUowed  in  his  footsteps,  Gisbert  and  Ca- 
msrgo,  representing  the  probabilioristtc  tendency.   (lis- 
bert,  professor  at  Toulouse,  did  not  in  his  work  attack 
the  principle  of  probabilism,  only  its  rulgar  form.    He 
Asserts  that  we  are  certain  not  to  sin  if  we  stick  to  the 
absolute  probabllity  either  of  ław  or  of  liberty;  if  we 
jodge  sensibly  that  something  is  ałlowed,  after  exam- 
ining  it  sufficiently,  taking  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count,  and  satisfying  ourselyes  of  the  soundness  of  our 
judgment.    While  Gisbert  treated  the  subject  in  a 
|Qore  8pecttlative  way,  Camargo,  professor  at  Sałamanca, 
in  his  treatise  />0  Reguła  HoneMatis  MoralU  (Kaples, 
1<02),  takes  a  morę  historical  Tiew  of  the  matter,  and 
shows  that  modem  probabilism  has  not  the  testimony 
of  antiąuity  in  its  favor,  and  that  sinoe  its  first  appear- 
Wce  the  most  oonsiderable  authorities  were  against  it. 
While  the  probabilists  continued  in  their  attempts 
^  >gAin  tum  the  scales — we  shall  only  mention  the 
Tractattts  ProbabUUatia  by  Gabriel  Gualilus  (under  the 
■asumcdnameof  NicnlausPeguletu8,Louvain,  1708)  and 
the  "Criticisms"  of  Cardenas  {Opp,  Garden.  Ven.  1710) 
— and  while  the  party  of  the  probabiliorists  grew  in 
•trength  eyery  day,  mediating  tendencies  appeared. 
™on(5  the  works  written  in  this  spirit,  the  Senlmłia 
^etUa  of  Alfonsi*  de  Ltguori  ih  the  best.    This  distin- 
guishetl  Romanist  developed  a  oystem  of  morals  which 


may  he  deseń bed  as  a  kind  ofpractieat  probabiliorism, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  refiex  principles, 
an  opiniou  which  óbjectwtly  is  but  probable  is  madę 
»ubj€ctwelif  the  ba&is  of  a  certain  and  safe  practical  judg- 
ment. Liguori  teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  our 
actions,  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  tmth ; 
or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  a  morę  probable  opinion,  as 
near  to  truth  as  possible.  If  it  should  appear  that  of 
two  opinions  one  is  morę  favorable  to  liberty,  the  otber 
to  law,  the  latter  being  at  tbe  same  time  morę  proba- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  without  hesiution.  Liguori, 
in  the  case  where  equally  strong  reasons  spesk  for  law 
and  liberty,  professes  a  somewhat  different  opinion  from 
Gisbert  and  the  rigid  probabiliorisu — he  decides  for 
liberty.  Liguori  starts  in  his  demonstration  from  the 
proposition  that  a  doubtfuł  ław  is  not  binding  ("lex 
dubia  non  obligat*').  A  dubious  law,  he  further  says,  is 
an  uncertain  ław,  and  a  law  of  this  description  cannot 
engender  any  obligation  ("lex  inoerta  non  potest  oer- 
tam  inducere  obligationem") ;  for  in  this  case  of  doubt, 
of  uncertain  ty,  liberty  is  in  possession,  and  in  conee- 
quenoe  has  the  right  on  its  side,  according  to  the  axiom 
"  In  dubio  melior  est  conditio  possidentis."  This  is  the 
strongest  point  of  Liguori's  argumeiitation,  but  also  the 
point  with  which  it  stands  and  fałls;  here  it  has  to 
fight  a  decisiye  battle  against  probabiliorism,  or  against 
refined  tutiorism.  Rasaler,  in  his  Norma  Recti  (Ingold. 
1718),  takes  a  similar  stand*point  between  the  contend- 
ing  parties,  while  Charles  Emanuel  Pallayicini,  in  his 
letters  on  the  administration  of  tbe  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence,  cłatms  for  tbe  confessors  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween probabilism  or  probabiliorism,  both  with  proper 
restrictions. 

The  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  disseminated  themselres, 
like  an  infectious  disease,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  order,  as  is  shown  by  the  comprehensiye  works  of 
the  Sicilian  Antony  Diana  (^Retohitiantt  Moralet^  Anty. 
1629-87,  4  Yols.  fÓL;  Lugd.  1667;  \>net  1728),  who 
taught,  under  tbe  express  approyal  of  his  eoclesiastical 
superiors,  and  also  of  the  Jesuits,  tbe  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilism in  its  worst  forms.  One  may  act  according  tu  a 
probable  opinion,  and  disregard  the  morę  probable  one ; 
man  is  not  under  obligation  to  follow  the  morę  perfect 
and  the  moro  certain,  but  it  sufiices  to  follow  the  simply 
certain  and  perfect;  it  would  be  an  nnendurable  bur- 
den were  one  required  to  bunt  out  the  morę  probable 
opinions  {^Rt$,  Mor,  [Anty.  1637]  yol.  ii,  tract.  18 ;  roL 
iv,  tract.  8;  Summa  [1652],  p.  214).  The  most  of  the 
Jesuits  taught  the  same  thing.  In  relation  to  mur- 
der,  Diana  teaches  like  Escobar:  I  am  at  liberty  to 
kill  eyen  him  who  assails  my  honor  if  my  honor  cannot 
otherwise  l>e  rescued  {Res.  Mor.  iii,  5,  90;  Summa,  p. 
210,  212).  When  some  one  has  resolyed  upon  a  great 
gin,  then  one  is  at  liberty  to  recororoend  to  him  a  lesser 
one,  because  such  adyice  does  not  relate  absolutely  to 
an  evil,  but  to  a  good,  namely,  the  ayoiding  of  the 
worse ;  for  example,  if  I  cannot  other^^ise  dissuade  a 
person  from  an  intended  adultery  than  by  recommending 
to  him  fomication  instead  thereof,  then  it  is  allowable 
to  recommend  this  to  him ;  not,  howerer,  in  so  far  as  tt 
is  a  sin,  but  in  so  far  as  it  preyents  the  sin  of  adultery. 
Diana  appeałs  in  this  connection  to  many  like-judging 
Jesuit  doctors  {Ret,  Mor.  [Antv.  1637]  vol.  iii,  tract.  5, 
37).  If  a  priest  commissions  Peter  to  kill  Caius,  who 
is  weaker  than  Peter,  but  neyertheless  Peter  comes  out 
second  best  and  gets  killed  himself,  stilł  the  priest  in- 
curs  no  guilt,  and  may  oontinue  in  the  administration 
of  bis  oflice  (ibid.  voL  iii,  tracL  15, 17).  He  who  resolyea 
upon  committing  all  possible  yenial  sins  does  not  there- 
bo  inyolye  himself  in  any  mortal  sin  (ibid.  voL  iii,  tract. 
6,  24).  He  who,  ex  aligua  juita  causa^  renta  a  bouse 
to  another  for  purposes  of  prostitution  oommits  no  sin 
(ibid.  yol.  iii,  tract.  6,  45).  To  eat  human  fiesh,  in  case 
of  necessity.  he  holds,  with  the  majority  of  the  Jesuirs. 
as  allowable  (ibid.  tract.  6,  48).  He  who,  in  yirtue  of  a 
promise  of  marńage,  induces  a  maiden  to  yield  to  him 
is  not  bound  by  his  promise  in  case  hc  is  of  bigher 
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rank  or  ńcher  than  she,  or  in  case  he  can  persuade  bim- 
8elf  thtt  she  will  not  taJce  his  promise  in  seńous  eamesŁ 
(ibid,  [Autv.]  voL.  iii,  tracL  6,  81 ;  in  the  spirit  of  San- 
chez  and  Leas).  Marńage  betwecn  bruther  and  sister 
can  be  madę  legitimate  by  papai  dispensadon  (ibid»  vol. 
iV}  tract.  4,  94;  sanctioned  by  8everal  Jestiiu).  In 
Mkch  morał  perversity  of  view  Diana  seems.only  to 
have  been  surpaiised  by  the  Spanish  Netherlander  Cis- 
tercian  LobkowiŁz  (TAeoL  Mor.  1645, 16d2;  oomp.  Per- 
raolt,  i,  331  8q.)»  wbo,  in  his  scepticism,  entirely  breaks 
down  Łhe  morał  conscioiuness,  and  declarea  that  noth- 
ing  is  eTil  per  se^  bat  oniy  becauae  it  is  positiyely  for- 
bidden ;  hence  God  can  dispense  eveD  with  all  the  oom- 
mandroents  (comp.  the  riewa  of  Duna  Scotiia,  p.  S4) 
(ibid,  1626) ;  can,  e.  g.,  allow  whoredom  aad  other  like 
sine,  for  nonę  of  these  are  evils  per  te.  Mońka  and 
priests  are  at  liberty  to  kill  the  feroale  miauaed  by  them 
when  they  fear,  on  her  aocount^  for  their  honor.  Tbis 
writer  declarea  bimaelf  cxpres8ly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  view8  of  the  Jesuita.  Alao  the  Franciacan  Order 
became  infected  with  the  maxima  of  the  Jesuita,  as  is 
proved  by  the  rerj'  roluminoua  work  of  BarthoL  Mas- 
trias  de  Mandula  {ibid,  1626),  which  was  publisheci  un- 
der  the  exprea8  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the  order,  and 
who  justifies  rettrietionet  menłales  even  in  oaths  (Ditp, 
xi,  52, 171,  172,  183,  ed.  Yen.  1723),  and  also  the  mur- 
der  of  tyrants  {ibid,  viii,  27),  the  marder  of  the  slan- 
derers  of  an  important  person,  castration,  and  similar 
things  {ibid,  viii,  25,  28;  xi,  110  sq.),  as  well  as  proba- 
bilism. 

The  morał  system  of  the  Jesuits  is,  we  grant,  not, 
atrictly  speaking,  that  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  their  morę  extreme  roaxims  the  Church  has  eon- 
demned,  and  the  morę  recent  Jesuita  themselves  find  it 
advisable  no  longer  fully  to  avow  their  former  princi- 
ples.  Neverthele88  Jesuitism,  together  with  its  system 
of  morals,  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Wuttke  (i,  271, 
272),  "  the  ultimate  consequential  goal  of  the  Church 
in  its  tuming  aside  from  the  Gospel,  just  as  (though 
in  other  respects  widely  diiferent  thcrefrom)  Talmud- 
isra  was  the  necessary  goal  of  Jiidaism  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Sayiour.  The  error  consists  in  the  placing  of 
human  discretion  and  authority  in  the  stead  of  the 
unconditionally  vaUd,  rerealed  will  of  God.  £ven  as 
earlier  Catholicism  had  intensified  the  divine  oommand 
by  8elf-invented,  ascetic  work-holiness  into  a  seem- 
iiigly  greater  8everity — had  aimcd  at  a  higher  morał 
perfecŁion  thau  that  required  by  God — so  Jesuitism, 
with  like  presumption,  lowered  the  morał  law,  out  of 
consideration  to  temporał  relations,  to  a  merest  mini- 
mum requireroent;  oontented  itself  with  a  much  łower 
morał  perfection  than  the  divine  law  calls  for,  and 
sought  out  cunning  means  for  lightening  even  this  min- 
imum." 

Probabilism,  moreover,  is  not  a  mereły  fortuitousły 
discovered  expedient,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  almost  inevi- 
table  conseąuence  of  the  historical  essence  of  Jesuitism. 
The  order  itself  arose  neither  ou  the  basis  of  Scriptuie 
nor  of  ancient  Church  tradition,  but  sprang  absolutely 
from  the  daring  inventive  power  of  a  single  man  break- 
ing  through  the  limits  of  eccicsiastical  actuality.  It  is 
not  therefore  at  all  unnaturał  that  it  should  make  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  spirituałly  pre-eminent  man  its  high- 
est  determining  power,  and  stibordinate  to  this  the  his- 
torical objective  form  of  the  morał  consciousncss.  This, 
then,  is  the  distinguishing  charnct^ristic  of  Jesuitical 
ethics — that  in  the  place  of  the  etemal  objective  ground 
and  criterion  of  the  morał  it  siibstitutes  8ubjectiveopin- 
ion,  and  in  the  place  of  an  unconditional  etemal  end  a 
merely  conditionally  valld  one,  viz.  the  defending  of  the 
actual,  vi8ible  Church  against  all  forras  of  opposition — 
that  in  the  place  of  the  morał  conscience  it  substitutes 
the  hnman  calcnłating  of  circumstantial  and  fortuitoiis 
adaptation  to  the  promotion  of  this  its  highest  end: 
that  it  attempts  to  realize  what  is  per  se  and  absolute- 
ly ralid  by  a  wide  -  reaching  isolating  of  the  means, 
^.nd  by  so  doing  subordinates  morality  to  the  discre- 


tion of  the  single  subject.  **  Though  the  ethics  <iC  tlie 
Jesuits  are  lax  and  quitetoo  indulgent  towarda  wroridlj, 
sinful  proclivities  and  fasbiona,  yec  this  is  omUy  cor 
pliase  of  the  matter.  A  merely  woiidly-lax  moYsl  sys- 
tcm,  in  the  usual  sense,  seems  but  littie  apptieaiUe  to 
the  membcrs  of  a  brotherhood  the  fint  nile  of  właicfa  is 
a  perfect  renundation  of  peraonal  will  and  penunal 
opinion  and  self-detormination,  in  a  word,  uuooodicioDal 
obedienoe  to  every  command  of  superiora,  uid  wbicii 
has  actually  acoomplished  in  the  miasionaiy  fi^d  the 
grandest  of  deeda,  and  numbers  among  its 
multitudes  of  heroic  martyrs.  This  lack  of 
in  one  direction  rests  by  no  means  on  merę  woridlij 
on  pleasure  in  the  dełighta  of  thia  Ufe,  but  fuUows.  oe 
the  one  band,  of  necessity  (aa  well  aa  doea  alao  tłie  ris^ 
of  obedience),  from  the  subjectively  arfoitrary  presappo- 
sition  of  the  entire  order,  from  the  lack  of  an  obfectire, 
unshaken  foundation,  and  rests,  on  the  other  band. 
stńctly  on  calculation ;  is  itsdf  a  cunningly  cłevi9ed 
means  to  the  end ;  is  intended  to  awaken,  especiallj  in 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  (and  the  manoci  oi 
the  people  are  auch  under  aome  circumstances^  «  love 
to  the  Church,  to  the  mild,  friendly,  indulgent  motlier.'' 

Jesuitical  ethics  is  the  oppońte  pole  of  mooAstic  eth- 
ics; where  the  latter  reąuirea  too  much,  the  former  ex- 
acta  too  littie.    Monastic  morality  8trive8  to  win  God 
for  the  sinful  world,  Jesuitical  raońlity  aeeka  to  -win  che 
sinful  world,  not  indeed  for  God,  but  at  leaat  for  the 
Church.     Monasticism  saya  to  God,  though  not  in  aa 
evangelical  sense,  **  If  I  have  only  thee,  then  I  a^k  for 
nothing  else  in  heaven  or  earth."    Jesuitiam  aa3rs  abont 
the  same  thing,  but  says  it  to  the  world,  and  particai- 
larly  to  the  distinguishetl  and  powerfuL     The  foimo- 
turns  away  in  indignant  oontempt  from  the  worldly  Iłfe 
because  the  world  is  immersed  in  sin ;  the  latter  gener- 
ously  receives  the  same  into  itself,  and  tums  attcntioa 
away  from  guilt  by  denying  it,     It  is  true  the  Jesoica 
represent  also  a  monastic  order,  bot  this  order  is  alao  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  resembles  the  other  nobler  orders 
about  as  much  as  wiły  Reynard  resembles  the  piona  pil- 
gńm ;  and  the  welł-known  hoetility  of  the  older  orders 
to  this  briłliantły  rising  new  one  was  not  merę  Jealousy, 
but  a  very  natura!,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mcnral  proteat 
against  the  spirit  of  the  same.     See  Wuttke,  Ckrialian 
Ethica  (transł.  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lacroix,  N.  Y.  1874,  2  rola. 
12mo),  i,  255-272;  StMndlin,  Gesch,  der  Sittenlekre  Jesu 
(Gotting.  1799),  i,  441 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  ix,  343 
sq. ;  Cotta,  De  Prób,  Morali  (Jena,  1728) ;  Rachel,  Er^ 
amen  Prób,  Jes,  (Helmst,  1664, 4to) ;  De  Wette,  CkriaO, 
Sittenlekre^  II,  ii,  334  aq.;  PerraulŁ,  Morah  des  Jesniieg 
(1667,  8  vołs.) ;  EUendorf,  Die  Morał  v,  Potifik  der  Je- 
suiten  (1840);  Pragmatitche  Geseh,  der  MOmcktordm 
(1770),  vol8.  ix  and  x;  Deulśchet  KirchetAlaity  1875  (re- 
view  of  Gury*s  Compendium  Theologia  MoraUg,  new 
ed.  Ratisbon,  1874 ;  one  of  the  worst  probabilistic  advo- 
cates);  Mosheim,  EccUs,  Hiat,  iv,  280;  v,  190;  Ckrit- 
tian  Remembrancert  Juły,  1852,  p.  191  sq.;  ^mer.  Q»ar, 
Rev,  xi,  473 ;  Edinb,  Ret,  xxiii,  320 ;  xcii,  art.  L  ( J.  H. W.) 

Probable  {Ist,  probabUit)^  a  barbarous  technical 
word  which  seryes  to  dengnate  the  phikMophic  d<^ma 
that  any thing  which  does  not  admit  of  demoostratioa 
may  admit  the  probable  aa  proof,  if  such  a  course  doea 
not  involve  absurdity  or  contradiction.  ''Aa  demon- 
stration,"  says  Locke,  "  is  the  showing  the  agrecnoent 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intenrention  of  one 
or  morę  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutaUe,  and 
yisibłe  connection  one  with  another;  so  probĘdńUfy  is 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  <^ 
disagreement  by  the  interrention  of  proofs  włioae  con- 
nection is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is 
not  perceired  to  be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most 
part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge 
the  proposition  to  be  tnie  or  false,  rather  than  the  eon- 
trnry.  .  .  .  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  thia  sort 
of  propositions  is  called  beltcf,  asaent,  or  opinion,  wM<^ 
is  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  as  true  opon 
arguments  or  prooft  that  are  found  to  persuade  ua  to 
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Teceire  it  aa  tne,  withont  certain  knowledge  thfiŁ  it  is 
ao.  And  herein  lies  the  cUffereDce  between  probabUiiy 
and  eertauity,  faith  and  knowledge,  Łhat  in  all  the  parts 
of  knowledge  there  is  intiiition ;  each  immediate  idea, 
cAch  step,  bas  its  riaible  and  certain  oonnection ;  in  be- 
lief  uuŁ  »o.  Tbat  which  makes  us  beliere  is  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  we  believe ;  something  not  ev- 
idently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  mautfestly 
sbowing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of,  thosc  ideas 
that  are  under  consideration"  {Essay  on  the.  Iluman  Un- 
dtrstanding^  bk.  i\',  eh.  xv;  comp.  Reid,  IntelL  Powerg, 
essay  vii,  eh.  iii).  "The  word  prohaUe^  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  "does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the  proof, 
but  only  marks  the  particular  naturę  of  that  proof,  as 
Gontradistinguished  from  another  species  of  evidence. 
It  is  opposed  not  to  what  \a  certain,  but  to  what  admits 
of  being  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  mathe- 
maticians.  This  dilTers  widely  from  the  meaning  an- 
iiexed  to  the  same  word  in  popular  discourse;  aocord- 
ing  to  which,  whatevcT  event  is  said  to  be  probable  is 
understood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt. 
.  .  .  But  although,  in  philosophical  language,  the  epi- 
tbet  probable  be  applied  to  event8  which  are  acknowl- 
€dged  to  be  certain,  it  Ib  also  applied  to  events  which 
are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.  The  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  morę  comprehensive 
than  the  popular;  the  former  denoting  that  particular 
species  of  evidence  of  which  contingent  trutbs  admit ; 
the  latter  being  coniined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evi- 
dence  as  fali  short  of  the  highest.  These  different  de- 
grees of  probability  the  philosopher  considers  as  a  series, 
beginning  with  bare  poesibility,  and  terminating  in  that 
apprehended  infallibility  with  which  the  phnise  morał 
certaibty  is  synonymous.  To  this  last  term  of  the  se- 
ries the  word  probable  is,  in  its  ordinary  acoeptation, 
plainly  inapplicable"  {EkmenU^  pt.  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  4). 

Archbishop  Butler,  in  his  treatment  of  the  eridences 
of  Christianity,  has  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  the- 
ory  of  the  probable,  and  in  oonseqaence  has  at  times 
laid  himself  open  to  serere  attacks  from  the  deistical 
and  infidel  schools  of  philoeophy.  By  dwelling  excltt- 
sively  upon  the  abeenoe  of  direct  contradiction,  and 
ainking  the  abeence  of  confirmation,  the  leamed  author 
of  the  Analoffy  not  nnfreąuently  converts  absolute  igno- 
rance  into  the  likeness  of  some  degree  of  po8iŁive  knowl- 
edge. So  Caropbell,  who  borrowed  from  Butler,  con- 
stnicted  most  ingenious  arguments  on  this  paradox. 
Both  these  English  thinkers  seem  to  have  had  a  con- 
foaed  notion  that  the  improbability  is  an  actual  thing 
which  still  exist8.  Thus  Campbell,  after  Butler,  says, 
e.  g.,  **  The  chances  that  a  comet  will  not  appear  at  a 
given  instant  in  a  given  place  are  infinite.  The  pre- 
sumption  against  the  statement  is  therefore  as  strong 
as  experience  can  afford;  and  yet  when  an  astronoroer 
announces  the  appearance  of  the  comet  you  unhesitat- 
ingly  believe  him."  The  object  in  this  statement  is  to 
prove  that  we  must  depend  largely  upon  testimony 
built  ap  from  experience,  and  that  therefore  knowledge 
is  built  upon  the  probable,  The  result  is,  of  oourse,  a 
deltmre  appearance  of  independent  scientific  grounds  for 
what  is  really  a  purely  a  priori  deduction.  Like  meth- 
ods  are  now  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  what  Hume 
and  consorts  once  condemned  the  theologians  for,  the 
latter  now  have  to  eontend  with  in  the  application  of 
Kientiflc  queryings  to  the  positive  in  divine  laws  and 
instiUitions.  See  Ueberweg,  Hist.  o/Phihs.  (Index  in 
Tol.  ii) ;  The  (LomL)  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  p.  81  8q. ; 
London  Academy^  Nov.  15,  1878,  p.  435,  ool.  1;  Ste- 
phen, Religioua  Thovght  in  England  in  the  18rA  Cen- 
fir/y,voLi.     (J.H.W.) 

Probation,  Ecclestasttcal,  in  the  Mcthodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  and  ot  ber  Methodist  bodies,  is  the 
period,  nsually  six  months,forthecandidate  forChurch 
membersbip  to  determine  whether  the  organization  is 
soch  as  is  likely  to  aid  bim  in  his  Christian  life,  and  for 
tbe  Church  to  determine  whether  be  is  a  proper  person 
to  be  reoeived. 

VIII.-Qq 


PROBATION,  MiMiSTERiAŁ,  signifies  among  some 
English  dissenters  the  state  of  a  student  or  minister 
while  supplying  a  vacant  church,  with  a  view,  on  their 
approval  of  his  character  and  talents,  to  his  taking  the 
pastorał  overBight  of  them. 

PROBATION,  MoNASTic,  is  the  year  of  a  novitiatc, 
which  a  religieux  must  pass  in  a  convent  to  prove  his 
yirtiie  and  vocation,  and  whether  he  can  bear  the  se- 
yerities  of  the  rule. 

PROBATION,  MoKAL,  is  a  term  used  in  Christian 
morals  to  denote  that  state  of  man  in  which  his  char- 
acter is  formed  and  developed  in  action  preparatoiy 
to  judgment  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  state  antecedent  to  a 
state  of  retribution  (q.  v.).  "Morę  strictly  speaking, 
morał  probation  is  tbat  experiraental  trial  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  approbation  or  disapprobation,  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punisbment  It  involves  ob- 
ligations  to  obedience,  exposure  to  temptations,  com* 
mands  and  prohibitions ;  promises,  on  the  one  band,  to 
encourage  to  duty ;  threatenings,  on  the  other,  to  deter 
from  sin ;  with  a  certainty  of  finał  retributions  accord- 
ing  to  the  character  produced  under  these  yarioua 
means,  and  yisibly  proved  by  the  couise  of  action  por- 
sued  by  the  individual.  This  is  the  state  which  is  de- 
nominated  morał  probation ;  and  in  such  a  state  is  man- 
kind  under  the  Uw  of  God  and  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  Christ;  or,  in  the  customary  language  of  the  New 
Test.,  under  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (MaLU  xiii,  10-52)." 
It  is  the  principal  or  rather  essential  doctrine  in  the  in- 
dependent system  of  those  Christian  moralists  who  wish 
to  prove  metaphysically  the  tnith  of  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  favorite  basis  of  Butler  in  his  Analog^,  Sce 
Butler,  Works,  i,  109, 128  8q.,  882 ;  Christian  Rev.  xvi, 
541 ;  Harlaii,  Ethics  (see  Index).  The  ąnestion  whether 
there  be  a  period  of  probation  ader  deatb  is  morę  prop- 
erly  a  part  of  the  articles  Futurk  Punishmbnt  and 
PuRGATORY.  Comp.  tho  MetK  Q.uar.  Rev,  April,  1876, 
p.  855  8q.,  857  8q. 

Probationer  is,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  stu- 
dent in  diyinity,  who,  bringing  a  certiflcate  from  a  pn>- 
fessor  in  a  university  of  his  good  moralii,  and  his  hav- 
ing  performed  his  exercises  to  approbatiun,  is  admitted 
to  undergo  seyeral  trials  before  the  presbytery,  and 
upon  bis  aoąuitting  himself  properly  in  these,  receives  a 
łicense  to  preach.    See  also  Probation. 

Problty ;  honesty,  sincerity,  or  veracity.  "  It  con- 
sists  in  the  habit  of  actions  uscful  to  society,  and  in  the 
constant  obserrance  of  the  laws  which  justice  and  con- 
science  iropose  upon  us.  The  man  who  obeys  all  tho 
laws  of  society  with  an  exact  punctuality  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  man  of  probity ;  laws  can  only  respect  tbe  exter- 
nal  and  definite  parts  of  human  conduct;  but  probity 
respects  our  morę  private  actions,  uid  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible  in  all  cases  to  defiue;  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
morals  what  charity  is  in  religion.  Probity  teaches  us 
to  perform  in  society  those  actions  which  no  extemal 
power  can  oblige  us  to  perform,  and  is  tbat  ąuality  in 
tho  human  mind  from  which  we  claim  the  performance 
of  the  rights  eommonly  called  imperfect." — ^Buck,  s.  v. 

Probst.    See  Sprksco. 

Próbna,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centnry,  was 
bom  at  Sida,  in  Pamphyłia.  He  was  repeatedly  called 
up  before  Maximus,  the  goremor  of  Cilida,  and  com- 
roanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deitiea.  But  he  iu- 
variably  refuaed,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  the 
fttrong^t  decision.  He  was  on  one  occasion  scourged, 
both  on  his  back  and  belly,  which  only  called  forth 
from  the  intrepid  man  the  remark, "  The  morę  my  body 
sufTers  and  loses  blood,  the  morę  my  soul  will  grow  vig- 
orous  and  be  a  gainer.''  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  him  by  means  of  wild  beasts,  be  was  finally 
slain  by  a  sword,  rejoicing  to  suffer  persccution  for 
rigbteousness*  sake.    Sec  Fox,  Book  o/Martgrs,  p.  43. 

Próbna  Łector,  an  Irish  monastic,  fłourished  in 
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tbe  Monastery  of  Siane,  Ireljmd,  A.D.  949.  His  orig- 
inal  name  was  Ceanekair^  but,  like  many  Irish  scholara 
and  missionańes  of  Łhat  period,  he  Latinized  it.  He 
wrote  tbe  fint  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  600  yean  after 
tbe  8ainŁ's  death.  Piacre  had  previoiuly  written  some 
Yeraes  on  tbe  saint,  and  Muirchu  had  alluded  to  him  in 
anoŁber  work,  but  tbe  fint  L\fe  of  Su  Patrick  was  from 
tbe  pen  of  Probus.  He  gives  no  autborities  for  his 
statements  in  tbis  Life^  and  we  know  of  nonę  tben  ex- 
tant  tbat  be  could  have  given.  He  wrote  in  a  dark 
period,  the  midnigbt  of  tbe  Dark  Ages.  He  seems  to 
have  written  from  his  own  fancy,  viewing  the  eccle- 
siaatical  aiTaira  of  the  infant  Church  of  Ireland  in  the 
6tb  century  through  the  medium  of  his  own  times. 
Bishop  Lanigan,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  adroits 
tbat  his  facts  cannoŁ  be  distinguisbed  from  bis  fancies. 
He  became  a  devotee  and  a  high  ritualist,  and  was  es- 
teemed  in  bis  day  a  very  boly  and  leamed  man.  When 
tbe  pagau  Danes  set  fire  to  the  Monastery  of  Siane,  be 
refused  to  be  separated  from  tbe  precious  MSS.  and 
relics  in  it,  and  rnsbed  into  the  flames  and  perished 
witb  them.  His  Lift  of  St  Patrick,  and  stiU  morę  tbat 
of  Jocelin,  who  wrote  about  150  yean  after  him,  have 
erer  sińce  been  the  store-house  from  wbich  the  ma- 
teriał of  every  Roman  Catholic  Life  of  the  Irish  saint 
has  been  drawn.  Jocelin  lived  in  an  age  of  fiction  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have  written  according 
to  tbe  liveliness  of  his  fancy  or  to  the  supposed  creduli- 
ty  of  his  readen.  He  asserted  many  things  about  St. 
Patrick  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  and  for 
wbich  be  gives  no  authority,  and  which  intelligcnt 
Catholics  now  indignantly  reject.  Dr.  Colgan,  tbe  Irish 
antiquarian,  says  tbat  the  fable  of  tbe  espulsion  of  tbe 
venomous  serpents  from  Ireland  was  for  the  fint  time 
put  furth  by  Jocelin.  This  and  similar  fabrications 
being  thus  boldly  and  dogmatically  asserted  in  a  dark 
age,  and  remaining  for  centuries  uncontradictcd,  thou- 
sands  afterwards  received  them  as  historical  facts.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  somewhere, "  One  may  tell  a  bona-fide  lie, 
and  if  be  sball  tell  it  over  ten  times,  and  no  one  sball 
contradict  him,  be  will  begin  to  beliere  it  bimself." 
This  bas  been  really  tnie  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Fables 
and  monstrosities  remaining  thus  uncontradictcd  have 
been  credited  by  thousands,  wbile  othen  who  could  not 
receive  them  have  foolishly  and  sceptically  thrown 
aside  well-attested  trutbs  and  regarded  nearly  all  Irish 
bistory  as  fabulous.  Perhaps  the  real  life  and  charac- 
ter  of  no  one,  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  iiicorporated  in 
bistory,  are  so  little  known  as  those  of  Su  Patrick.  See 
Moore,  lliat,  of  IrtUind;  UńheTy  Reliffion  ofthe  Early 
Irish,     (D.D.) 

Procaccini,  Camillo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
contributed  to  sacred  art,  was  boni  in  1546.  Ho  re- 
ceived  bis  fint  instruction  in  the  scbool  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  yisited  Romę,  where  some  biog^phen 
say  tbat  be  studied  the  works  of  Micbael  Angelo  and 
Rapbael.  Procaccini  wrought  uuinterruptedly,  and  pro- 
duced  paintings  at  sucb  a  ratę  tbat  his  works,  thougb 
they  charm  the  eye  by  the  simplicity  and  spirit  wbich 
characterize  them,  are  greatly  deficient  in  tbe  higher 
power  of  impressing  the  mind  and  rooving  the  affcc- 
tions.  His  Sł.  Roch  AdnUnisłering  to  the  Sick  of  the 
PŁaffue,  which  is  at  Dresden,  is  one  of  his  best  worka. 
He  dłed  in  1626. 

Procaccini,  Ercole,  the  eUler,  was  the  head  of 
tbe  celebrated  family  of  artists  of  tbat  name.  He  was 
boni  in  1520  at  Bologna,  where  the  greater  number  of 
his  works  stiU  exi8t.  He  died  about  1591.  Autbon 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  his  roerit:  Baldinucci 
and  Malvasia  cali  him  a  painter  of  moderate  talent, 
wbile  Lontazzo  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy  imitator  of 
the  coloring  and  grace  of  Correggio.  His  design  is  too 
minutę  and  his  coloring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed 
far  morę  taste  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
precision  free  from  mannerism,  wbich  eminently  qnali- 
fied  him  for  an  instructor  of  youtb.     Sereral  eminent 


artists,  among  whom  were  Sammacchini,  Sabbatini,  Ber- 
toja,  and  his  own  three  sons,  were  his  disciplea.  —  fjc- 
lith  Csfdop.  B.  V.  Those  interested  in  his  worics  mar 
consult  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  oftke  Fint  ArtSy  voL  ii. 

Procaccini,  GiuUo  Cesare,  the  best  artlst  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1548.  He  renounced  scnlptore. 
in  which  he  had  madę  considerable  progress,  lor  paint- 
ing,  which  he  studied  in  tbe  scbool  ofthe  Caraoci.  Tł« 
works  of  Correggio  were  tbe  principal  object  of  his 
studies,  and  many  judges  are  of  opinion  tbat  no  painter 
ever  approached  nearer  to  the  style  of  tbat  g;reat  artLst. 
In  some  of  his  easel  pictures  and  works  of  confiued  com- 
position  he  has  been  mistaken  for  Correggio.  A  3/<3- 
domui  of  hb  at  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  bas  been  eo- 
graved  as  tbe  work  of  tbat  master;  and  some  paintin^ 
StiU  morę  closely  approximating  to  this  style  are  in  tbe 
palące  of  Sanvitali  at  Romę  and  in  tbat  of  Carrega  at 
Genoa.  Of  his  altar-pieces,  tbat  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Afra  in  Brcscia  is  perhaps  most  like  the  style  of  Cor- 
reggio :  it  represents  the  Yirgin  and  Child  amid  a  smU- 
ing  group  of  sainit  and  angeU^  in  which  dignity  seems 
as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutnal  amile  ofthe 
Yirgin  and  the  A  ngel  in  the  Nunziata  at  San  Antonio  of 
Milan.  He  is  sometimes  blamable  for  extravagmDce  of 
attitude,  as  in  the  Eiecułioner  of  San  Nazario,  which  Ls 
otherwise  a  picture  fuli  of  beauties.  Notwithstsndin^  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  u  correct 
bis  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  inrention  varied,  and 
the  whole  togetber  has  a  certain  grandenr  and  breadth 
which  he  either  acquired  from  the  Caracci,  or,  like  tbena, 
derived  from  Correggio.  He  died  in  1626.  Tbcre  are 
many  of  his  works  in  Milan. — Et^ish  Cgciop.  s.  v. 

Procedurę,  Eoclrsiastical,  or  the  rules  to  be 
followed  in  the  Church  of  Romę  in  disciplinaiy  ac- 
tions.    They  owe  their  regulatioit  to  pope  Innocent 
III.     Previous  to  his  time,  it  is  true,  the  oflicial  rin- 
dication  had   assumed  a  morę  definite  form   in   tbe 
synodal  Jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon.     But  he  per- 
fected  them,  and  there  are  now  in  the  Romiah  Church 
five  kinds  of  penal  pipcedures  in  use:  the  trial  may 
be  instituted  in  consequence   of  accusatioii.  inquisi- 
tion,  denunciation,  exception,  and  on  aocount  of  noco- 
riety.     The  fint  and  last  had  exiKted  at  a  much  earlier 
period.     There  was  no  need  of  a  furmal  accusatioo  in 
the  case  of  notorious  transgressions,  and  the  bisbop  piin- 
ished  them  in  yirtue  of  his  oflice;  of  course,  sU^  the 
matter  had  been  sufiiciently  prored  and  avowed.    Tbe 
piDceedings  were  of  a  morę  formal  kind  when  there  was 
an  accusation.     Herę  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Roman 
law  were  taken  for  models.    The  inquisition  or  ofiicial 
examination  took  place  when  an  eccleaiaatic  was  ac- 
cused  of  a  transgression  by  a  public  and  plauaible  ru- 
mor, which  acted,  as  it  were,  as  accusator.     To  com- 
plete  tbe  official  examination,  the  judge  conld,  if  he 
thought  fit,  exact  tbe  oath  of  puigation  (jtnrgatio  cO' 
nonica),    The  former  custom  of  purgation  by  ordeals 
now  came  inta  disuse.    If  a  plausible  denunciation  was 
madę,  an  official  examination  must  take  place.     If  tbe 
fault  was  ayowed,  tbe  penalty  was  only  the  imposition 
of  a  penance.     Cases  of  exception  were  thoae  where  a 
man  who  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  as  a  witaess  or 
accuser,  or  a  person  who  appUed  for  ordination  nr  for 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  was  stopped  by  an  accusation, 
which,  if  proved,  unfitted  him  for  bearing  witness  or 
office.    This  was  also  an  occasion  for  canonical  purga- 
tion.   In  these  cases  punishment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  there  could  only  folłow  an  exclu8ion  from  the 
witness-stand,  from  the  right  to  aocuse,  from  the  ordeis 
or  the  function  in  question.    In  thoae  parta  wbere  tbe 
Church  is  still  possessed  of  a  penal  jurisdiction,  she  has 
to  conform  to  the  lawa  and  customs  which  regulate  tbe 
penal  procedurę  of  the  countr)'.     See  Biener,  Beif.  zmt 
Geich,  des  fftcuisiiions-prooesses  (Leipa.  1827) ;  Hilden- 
brand,  IHe  Purgatio  Canonica  vnd  CitfUia  (Mimich, 
1841);  Walter.  Kirchenrecht,  §  200;  Richter,  Kirdim- 
rechff  §  211.— Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 
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ProceUf  the  formal  act,  inatrument,  buli,  ot  edict 
of  ecmottizałioH  (q.  v.)  in  the  RomUh  Church. 

Processlon,  the  Hebrew  tenn  ro^^^H,  halikah, 
rendered  "going"  in  Pm.  lxxviii,  25,  means  a  religious 
procession,  as  described  in  the  context|  headed  by  the 
pb^^larchs,  wbo  preoeded  the  sacred  ark,  while  the  in- 
stmmental  roosicians  followed  it,  aud  a  linę  of  females 
with  timbrela  acoompaiiied  it  on  eiŁher  side.  On  the 
fi^eneral  subject  see  the  monographs  in  Yolbeding,  Jndac 
Profframmaiumt  p.  159.    See  Pbocessions. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  that  doctrine 
regarding  the  Thtrd  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which 
teaches  that  as  the  Son  proceeds  (or  is  bom)  from  the 
Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghoet  proceeds  (or  emanates)  fjom 
the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  but  as  from  one  principle. 
Tbe  subject  has  been  fuUy  discussed  in  ita  historical  re- 
lations  in  the  art.  Filioque  CoNTitovKR8T,  and  as  a  the- 
oli^cal  que8tion  in  the  art.  Holy  Ghost.    But  sińce 
tbe  writing  of  those  articles  the  subject  has  been  revived 
and  taken  a  new  historical  form — the  formaiion  of  a 
new  religious  body  from  the  ranks  of  the  Romish  Church, 
now  known  as  the  Old  Całhołict  (q.v.).    At  their  second 
annual  conference  or  synod  held  in  Bonn,  (lermany,  in 
1875,  preparations  were  madę  for  a  "  Union  Conference" 
of  the  Old  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and 
such  a  conference  accordingly  conrened  at  Bonn  on  Aug. 
12  of  that  year  and  lasted  tire  days.    (Those  interested 
in  the  character  and  nationality  uf  its  distinguished  at- 
tendanu  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Mtthodut  Quar, 
Oct.  1875,  p.  673-675.)    In  the  last  session  of  that  con- 
ference a  oommon  formuła  was  adopted  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Procession,  which  Westems  and  Ońen- 
tals  alike  agieed  to;  and  though  it  did  not  finally  settle 
the  que8tion,  and  the  controverBy  is  still  altve  as  we 
wrtte,  it  is  yet  a  very  hopefid  sign  of  an  early  union  of 
different  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  have 
80  little  at  variance  and  so  much  in  common.    The  dis- 
cossions  regarding  the  subject  were  long  and  animated, 
and  for  some  time  the  Oiientals  held  out  against  the 
adoption  of  %  3,  but  by  their  finał  adoption  of  it  an 
enormous  step  towards  completer  understanding  has 
been  madę.    The  following  are  the  resolutions: 

"PKSUICnrABT  BISOLUnOKS. 

*'l.  We  agree  together  in  receWioff  the  oecnmenical 
lymbolfl  and  the  doctrinal  deciaions  of  tbe  ancien  Ł  nndi- 
Tided  Church. 

"2.  We  agree  together  in  ncknowledglng  that  the  nddl- 
tion  of  the  Filiogue  to  the  Creed  did  uut  take  place  iii  an 
ccclesiaatically  regiilsr  manner. 

"8.  We  nckuowledee  on  all  słdes  the  repreeentnlion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hol  v  Ohost,  as  it  Is  set  furih  by  tbe 
Fathere  of  the  andividea  Chnrch. 

"4.  We  rc(Ject  everY  proposłtion  and  erery  method  of 
eipression  in  wbich  In  any  wav  the  ncknnwledgnient  of 
two  priuclples  or  apx<u  or  outiou  In  the  Trinity  may  be 
contalued. 

"oN  rm  ntocKssiOTf  or  thk  iiolt  giiost. 

"We  accept  the  teaching  of  St.  John  of  Damnfcns  re- 
specting the  Holy  Ghoet,  as  the  same  is  eipresned  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  the  sense  of  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  ondIvided  Chnrch : 

"1.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  forth  ont  of  the  Fsther  {U  -roi 
yoTpór)  as  the  Beffinnlng  (upxi)i  tbe  Can^e  (airta),  the 
Snarce  (rit7ń)  of  the  Godhead  {De  reeta  SenUntiOt  n.  1 ; 
Contra  Maniek,  u.  4). 

"%.  The  Holy  Ghoet  goes  not  forth  ont  of  the  Son  {U 
ToS  Mob),  becante  there  is  in  the  Godhead  bnt  one  Be;;in> 
nine  (apxń),  one  Canse  {atria),  throngh  which  all  thnt  is 
in  the  GodhcĄd  is  produced  {De  Pide  orthod.  i,  8:  U  roi 
Mov  ii  TÓ  Wffiźua  ov  XiiotAtv,  wtZfia  Ai  viov  óyouaCoueO* 

■")W"  ■  "  *    "    * 


c(  ajrrof,  aXX*  in  ii  avrov  ii  rov  warpot  łicvopcvó/icvov.  C. 
Maniehm  n.  5:  itn  roZ  Xó^ov  airoZ  k(  aSrroZ  ro  wvtvtia  ainoZ 

inopnńfA€vw,  De  Hynwo  Trieag.  n.  28:  w^tlfia  t6  a-^toy 

**  Tov  marpot  6ta  roZ  »iov  icoi  \<rfQV  wpoiówm  Hotn.  in  Sotb* 
Si  n.  4;  Toirr'  hfuw  ivrt  ri  \aTptvófxtvo¥  ■  .  .  wtufia  afto¥ 
TO0  0«oS  Kai  waroót,  itt  tC  avróv  lKirop€vóti«vov,  oirtp  Kai 
▼•5  woS  X^CTa«,  mt  6t*  atrro?  ^vtpovfitvov  Kai  rrj  «TtVe<  /łc- 
ToAiM^«vov,  &XX'  oiric  łf  avTov  lxov  rriw  Zwap(i%>)! 

V'4.  The  Hohr  Ghost  is  the  Image  of  the  Son,  who  is  the 
Image  ofthe  Father  (De  Fide  orthod.  1, 13 :  iucm*  roZ  *arpót 
*  M«t.  Kai  ToZ  i4pv  TO  iry<v/io),  going  furthontof  iheFatner 


**5.  The  Hqly  Ghoet  is  the  personal  Prodnction  ont  of 
the  Father,  belonging  to  the  don,  bnt  not  ont  of  the  Son, 
becanse  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Month  of  the  Godhead, 
whichspeaks  forth  the  Word  (De  Hymno  Trieag,  n.  88: 

TÓ  wftZfia  iwwóararo*  tKwópt»fia  Kai  wpófikttfia  Ik  warpit 
M(v,  v«ov  64,  Kai  fiii  i(  vtov,  Jn  w¥tZfia  arófiarot  btoZ,  \ójo9 

ifafft\Ttltóv). 

"0.  The  Holy  Ghost  forms  the  mediatlon  between  the 
Father  and  the  Sou,  and  is  bonnd  together  to  the  Father 
throngh  the  Son  (De  Fideorthod.  i,  18:  /i*Vov  rolZ  uftwifToo 

Kai  jtWfiToZ  Kai  6i'  viov  ryi  warpi  owawr6ntvov). 

"  N.  B.—IŁ  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  German  preposi- 
tion  atu  (out  oO  equa1s  U  or  ex,  as  denoting  ont  ora  canse 
or  orlgln :  wbereas  the  word  von  (trom)  Is  eqn{va1ent  to 
aw^ó  or  ab;  while  dureh  (throngh)  denotes  ita  or  per, 
throngh  the  instrumeutallty  of.** 

Since  that  conference  the  FUiogue  ąuestion  has  been 
much  agitated  in  England,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  by 
High-Churchmen  especially,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
FUiogue  from  the  Creed  was  granted  by  Dr.  DoUinger 
and  canon  Liddon  at  Bonn.  What  the  conference  did 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  It  declared,  as  bishop  Pear- 
son  had  already  admitted,  that  the  FUiogue  was  in- 
serted  in  an  oecumenical  creed  by  an  inadequate  au- 
thority,  and  therefore  irregularly.  It  formulated  cer- 
tain  propositions  which  might  senre  to  show  that  when 
the  Latins  accept  and  the  £astems  reject  the  FUiogue 
they  do  not  differ,  as  has  been  too  generally  supposed ; 
sińce  the  Latins  reject  any  assertion  of  two  principles  or 
causes  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  Eastems  admit  a  fiimnia 
of  the  Sou,  in  the  etemal  piooession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  individual  members  of  the  conference,  no 
proposition  was  brought  forward  respecting  the  exclu- 
sion  of  the  FUiogue  from  the  Creed  of  the  Western 
Church.  See  Schaff,  Creeds  (Index  in  yoL  iii) ;  Forbes, 
Nioene  Creed;  Neale,  Eattem  Church  (Introd.),  1095- 
1 168 ;  Stanley,  Eatłem  Church ;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogme9 
(Index  in  vol.  it) ;  Martensen,  Dogmatia  (see  Index) ; 
Mełh,  Quar,  Jan.  and  April,  1876;  Ne%D '  EngŁander^ 
July,  1870.  See  also  Pusey's  Letter  to  Liddon  On  ihś 
Clauee  '* And  the  Son''  (Und.  1876, 8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Procesaional  (Lat.  procemonaU)^  the  service- 
book  which  contains  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  generał 
ceremoniał  of  the  different  processions.  Many  ancient 
boolts  of  this  class  have  been  presenred.  Tlie  proces- 
sional  approved  for  oommon  use  is  that  of  Romę,  of 
which  many  editions  have  been  published — (Hiambers, 
Cydop.  s.  T. 

Procesaional  Croea,  or  Cross  of  the  Station 
(jcruT  gestatoria,  or  siationarid)^  is  the  cross  carried 
in  the  ecclesiastical  processions  spoken  of  under  Pro- 
cessions. It  was  carried  aa  early  as  the  4th  century 
and  in  the  5th  century  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  It  is  mentioned  by  Socrates,  Nicepborus,  Cassio- 
dorus,  in  the  Li/e  of  St.  Porphyry  by  Durand,  and  by 
Baronius  under  the  year  401,  and  in  the  Canons  ot 
Cleyeshoe  in  747,  when  regulating  the  rogations.  A 
cross  madę  ofash,silver-plated,  engrared  or  enamclled, 
without  a  crucifłx,  was  at  an  early  datc,  after  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  labarum  of  Constantine,  carried  in  pro- 
cessions by  the  staurophoros.  The  evangclistic  sym- 
bols  were  usually  set  at  the  cnds  of  the  arms,  which 
terminated  in  fleurs-de-Iys.  In  the  4th  century  it 
had  short  handłes,  and  candles  were  attached  to  the 
arms.  Charlemagne  gave  such  a  cross,  of  purc  gold, 
to  the  chureh  of  Constantine  at  Romę.  In  the  12th 
century  at  Romę  a  subdeacon  {regionariui)  carried 
down  the  cross,  indined  so  f.hat  the  faithfuł  mtght  kiss 
it,  from  the  altar  to  the  porch,  where  he  held  it  upright 
in  his  hands  dnring  the  processions.  In  England,  at 
Durham,  the  chief  cross  was  of  gold,  with  a  silver  staff*, 
and  the  cross  used  on  ordinary  days  was  of  crystal.  A 
novice  followed  it,  carrying  a  benitier.  A  cross  of  the 
15th  century  is  still  preseryed  in  St.  John*8  Lateran ; 
another,  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  is  at  St.  Denis;  a 
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tfaird,  of  ńlyer  and  beaatiful  designa,  witb  sUtues  and 
evangełi8tic  symbols,  at  Conque8;  aud  another  at 
Burgos.  In  England,  no  doubt,  many  were  destroyed 
during  Łbe  War  of  tbe  Koses  and  at  the  Reformation. 
At  Cbicbester  tbe  ambry  for  tbe  croaa  remains.  In 
England,  from  Easter  to  Ascension,  tbe  cross  was  of 
crystal  or  beryl,  but  in  Lent  of  wood,  painted  Uood-red. 
Ko  partsb  conld  carry  ita  cross  into  a  monastic  charch ; 
and  in  funerals,  in  a  coUegiate  church,  the  cross  of  tbe 
latter  only  is  set  before  tbe  bier. — ^Waloott,  SacredAr- 
ckaBology,  s.  v.  We  append  an  iUostntion  of  tbe  cross 
now  uBually  cairied  by  Romanista  in  tbeir  processioos. 


Prooessioual  Cross,  snd  Fart  of  its  Staff. 

FrOCeasional  Path  (fpatium  ygI  via  procestio- 
num  a  retro  alłwis;  lotus  pone  chorum;  ¥r,partourde 
chaur,  L  e.  behind  a  choir),  The  transYcrse  alsle  in 
square-ended  churchea  is  oommonly  doubled,  as  at 
Łichfield,  or  even  tripled,  as  at  Winchester  and  at  Su 
Mary  Overge,  in  order  to  proYide  room  for  cbapels  as 
well  as  a  passago  for  prooessions.  At  Hereford  this 
aisle  resembles  a  Iow  transept.  The  easŁem  screens  at 
Fountains,  the  Lady  chapel  of  Hexham,  and  the  Niue 
Altars  of  Durham  seem  to  bave  been  further  develop- 
roents  of  the  same  idea,  w^hich  appears  also  in  the  longi- 
ttidinal  new  walk  of  Peterborough.  At  Canterbury, 
pilgrims  to  the  mart3rrdom  passed  up  the  south  aisle  of 
the  naye,  and  through  the  passage  under  the  platform 
of  the  crossing. — Walcott,  Sacred  ArduBology,  s.  v. 

ProcesBions.  Tbese,  as  solemn  and  religious  rites, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  eridently  of  pagaii  ori- 
gin.  WiŁh  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  took  place 
cbiefly  on  the  festivals  of  Diana,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
other  deities;  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  games  in 
the  Circus ;  and  in  spring,  when  the  fields  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fertility.  The  priests 
used  to  head  thero,  carrying  images  of  tbe  goda  and 
goddesses  to  be  propitiated,  and  either  started  from  cer- 
tain  temples  or  from  the  CapitoU  The  Romans,  when 
the  empire  was  disŁressed,  or  after  some  yictory,  used 
coustantly  to  order  processions,  for  sereral  days  togeth- 
er,  to  be  madę  to  the  temples,  to  beg  tbe  assistance  of 
the  gods  or  to  return  them  thanks.  Among  the  Jews, 
processions  were  introduced  for  public  prayers  when  the 
faithful  people  went  in  order  to  implore  the  divine  help 
(Josb.vi,  15;  &  Sam.  vi,  15;  Ezra  ii,  12-30;  1  Kings 
viii,  45;  Numb.  x,  33-36),  with  a  form  at  setting  out 


and  wben  halting;  or  when  lendering  thanks  to  God  i^? 
Chroń,  xx,  21, 27, 28;  Matt.  xxi,  9).     Certińn  proce- 

sions  around  tbe  altar  were  (and  still  are  to  a  oertaa 
extent)  usoal  on  tbe  Feast  of  Tabemacles;  smd  irm 
them  the  Mobammedans  hare  adopted  their  modę  «f 
encompassing  the  sanctuary  seyen  times  at  Meca 
(q.  V.).  Processions  furm  a  promioent  part  of  the  łkk[- 
dhist  worship.    See  Pbocessios. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  pracUoe  waa  earir  ta- 
troduced  and  bas  maintained  itself  to  this  day  ami<&;r 
the  Romanista.  In  the  earliest  ecdeuastical  phraset4- 
ogy  tbe  word  procemo  dcnotes  merely  tke  aet  ofjre^ 
futading  a  rtligUnu  OMtemhhf,  tmd  takimg  part  ća  /wielr 
worship,  It  is  distinguished  from  prirate  offiees  of  de^ 
▼otion,  and  includes  tbe  idea  of  Moeial  wonhip,  bet 
without  any  additional  idea  of  public  ceremony,  pooip. 
or  the  like.  Proeedere  then  meant  to  go  to  ckmrdi,  aod 
is,  in  short,  synonymons  with  sacfu  wlere$9ej  sacra /re- 
quenlare,  This  was  tbe  meaning  giren  to  the  word  by 
Tertuliian  {Ad  Uxor,  lib.  ii,  c.  4)  and  Jerome  (jC^t^- 
metUar.  in  Ep,  1  ad  Cor.  c  11).  In  many  caaoiia  and 
other  ecclesiasticai  writings  we  also  find  the  word  pr^- 
oession,  without  any  expIanation  or  additioo,  uaed  in  the 
sense  of  a  rdigious  assemblg  (conventiis  et  coetus  popofi 
in  ecclesia).  The  Greek  word  ovvt^c  (as  well  as  ew 
ay«rfy^,  auWoyoCt  oonf.  Suiceri  Tkesaur.)  is  transkted 
sometimea  by  coUeeła,  sometimes  by  cotwentĘu,  aod 
sometimes  by  processio.  Wben  Cbristian  worship  be> 
gan  to  be  conducted  openly,  and  churches  were  pobłidy 
freąuented,  the  meaning  of  the  word  procestio  was  ex- 
actly  equiralent  to  our  term  church-going,  After  tbe 
4th  oentury,  especially  in  later  medisral  times,  tbe 
word  was  applied  to  processions  usnal  at  fuńerala,  Dar« 
riages,  bapttsms,  as  well  as  to  the  linę  of  communicsatf 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Processions  at  festirals  aod  oa 
other  occasions  were,  in  ootirse  of  time,  ąuite  commoo. 
Laws  to  protect  such  processions  from  interraptimi  were 
passed,  and  any  persons  found  guilty  of  disturbing  tb«a 
were  subject  to  severe  punishment.  The  first  proces- 
sions mentioned  in  ecclesiasticai  bistonr  are  thoee  set  oa 
foot  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Tbe 
Arians  of  tbat  city  being  forced  to  bold  tbeir  meetings 
without  the  town,  went  tbither  nigbt  and  roomin^, 
singing  antbems.  Chrysostoro,  to  prerent  their  per- 
yerting  the  Catbolics,  adopted  oounter  -  processions.  in 
whicb  the  clergy  and  people  marcbed  by  nigbt,  singing 
bymns,  and  carr>-ing  crosses  and  torcbea.  From  tbis 
period  the  custom  of  processions  was  introduced  both 
into  the  Eastem  and  Western  churches  (Chr^-sost.  Or. 
contr,  lud.  et  iheatr. ;  Basil,  Ep»  207,  al.  63 ;  Ambrose,  Ep, 
40  ad  Theodos,  n.  14 ;  Augustine,  De  Cvo.  Dti,  i,  22,  c.  8; 
Rufin.  HisŁ.  EccL  i,  2,  c.  33).  £ven  during  the  perse- 
cutions  of  the  emperors  therc  were  at  least  some  funeni 
processions  {Ad,  S.  Cypr.  ap.  Rom.  Acł^  S.  Bomfac,). 

Yarious  ceremouies  were  obsenred,  aocording  to  tbe 
objects  for  wbich  tbese  processions  were  instituted,  tbe 
spirit  of  the  times  in*  whicb  they  were  oelebrsted,  sod 
the  countries  wherein  thej'  took  place.    Tbe  clergy 
usually  attended :  if  tbe  oocasion  was  ooe  of  joy  or 
tbanksgiying,  they  were  attired  in  the  most  spiendid 
restments.     The  laity  put  on  their  best  attire,  snd 
were  adomed  with  garlands  and  other  omaments;  snd 
the  sound  of  bells  and  musie  was  beard  throngb  tbe 
whole  linę.     On  occasions  of  mouming  or  penitence.  tbe 
procession  was  distinguished  by  plain  restments,  bare 
feet,  decp  silence,  or  sounds  of  lamentation  and  prayer, 
and  sometimes  by  the  exercise  of  flagellation.    Ifcn 
and  women  walked  apart ;  and  the  linę  of  procecsion 
was  ranged  with  reference  to  the  various  ranks  sad 
classes  of  the  persons  who  composed  it     Ligbtcd  irax 
tapers  were  often  carried  in  procession,  especially  on  tbe 
festiral  of  the  Purification  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  wbicb 
was  hence  called/estoin  or  nUssa  eofuMarum  (see  Ca»* 
DucMAs).     Litanies  composed  for  the  occasion  v&t 
sung  in  Latin  as  tbe  procession  moved.    Tbe  peniten- 
tial  psalms  and  the  psalms  of  degrees  were  employedoa 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  many  Latin  hymna. 
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Thefle  procesnons  hare  always  been  morę  common  in 
the  Western  Łban  in  the  Eastem  Church.  The  Refor- 
iDBtion  greaUy  leaaened  them  evea  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Church,  and,  eapecially  in  mixed  oountriee,  prooea- 
fliona  are  less  freąuent  or  popiilar  nowadays.  They 
Mie  there  either  supplicatory  processions  or  cross  proces^ 
sions,  and  are  either  directeU  to  a  oertain  distant  place, 
to  some  miiaculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  eon- 
fined  to  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  charches.  Ban- 
nera,  crosses,  and  images  are  generally  carried  in  front ; 
the  dergy  follow;  and  the  people  make  up  the  rear, 
singiog  hymns  or  reciting  prayers.  In  some  Protestant 
States  they  are  still  permitted,  under  certain  restric- 
tions.  The  Protestants  themseWes  rarely  practice  them, 
escepting  the  Ritualista  (q.  v.). 

In  the  medi«val  Church  the  name  procession  was 
g;iven  to  the  ritnal  roarch,  at  the  time  of  the  oelebration 
of  the  host,  of  the  celebrant,  and  especially  the  bishop 
aod  his  assistants,  from  the  church  door  or  the  sacristy 
to  the  altar.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  procession  is  now 
«  ńtual  walk,  the  purpose  of  which  is  thanksgiving  or 
supplication,  or  an  honor  paid  to  a  person  either  living 
or  dead.  For  the  walks  of  the  first  kind  alone,  the  pur- 
poae  of  which  is  thanksgiving,  the  term  "  procession"  is 
enaployed  without  any  morę  special  determination; 
thoee  of  the  second  kind  are  usually  called  by  Boman- 
ista  ^'litanise,"  *<  rogationes,''  "supplicationes,"  and  also 
*' exoroo]ogeses,'*  **stationes,"  which  were  their  former 
names.  Among  the  walks  of  the  third  kind  we  men- 
tion  the  solemn  entrance,  attended  with  ecdesiastical 
ceremonies,  of  a  bishop,  pope,  or  8overeign  into  a  place ; 
the  funeral,  and  even  the  briilal  procession.  Another 
diatinction  between  different  processions  is  this,  that  in 
aome  of  them  the  host  is  carried  about,  in  others  it  ia 
not ;  the  former  are  called  tkeophoiHc  processions  (deóc 
and  popita),  Ali  these  processions  are  either  prescribed 
on  certain  days  of  the  year  and  on  certain  occasions,  or 
aimply  allowed  in  certain  drcurostances.  Among  the 
prescribed  processions,  the  most  important  are  the  Cor- 
pua-Christi  procession,  Candlcmas-day,  the  procession 
oQ  Palm-Sunday,  the  litany  of  St,  Mark's  Day,  the  lit- 
any  on  the  three  days  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and,  final- 
\y^  the  funeral  procession,  Curates  or  ecclesiastics  of  a 
hi^her  rank  may  organize  processions  on  the  faaryest- 
featiral,  in  great  distresses,  etc. 

£ach  procession  haa  (and  here  we  depend  on  Roman 
Gatholic  writers)  a  leader,  who  is  either  a  priest  or  a 
bishopb    The  priestly  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and 
atole,  and  often  the  pluyial  besides;  his  head  is  coyered 
with  a  barret.  The  episoopal  leader  wears  chasuble,  stole, 
and  pluTial ;  his  head  is  covered  with  the  mitrę ;  he 
holds  the  pastorał  staff  in  his  left  band,  with  hia  right 
hand  he  blesses  the  people  befure  whom  the  procession 
passesi    The  color  of  the  stole,  pluvial,  ancl  mitrę  is 
auited  to  the  purpose  of  the  procession.    If  (as  is  the 
caae  in  the  theophoric  processions  and  when  a  particie 
of  the  cross  is  cairied  about  for  public  reneration)  the 
head  must  be  uncovered,  the  bishop  bas  the  staff  car- 
ried in  front  of  him  and  the  mitrę  behii^d  him.    In 
theophoric  processions  the  blessing  with  the  right  hand 
is  also  omitted.    In  this  case  the  leader  carries  the  ven- 
crabile  Łhus:  he  holds  the  ostensorium  with  both  hands 
before  hia  face,  while  hia  hands  are  oorered  with  the 
vellum  hanging  down  from  both  bis  shouldeia.    The 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church,  aa  a  community 
presided  over  by  the  clergy,  reąuirea  this  leadersbip  by 
ecclesiastica.   If  the  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and  stole, 
he  declares  by  his  dress  that  nnceasing  effi»rts  to  attain 
purity  of  beait  (alba)  and  a  childlike  trust  in  the  mer- 
ita of  Jeans  Christ  (stoki)  are  the  festi^e  robes  which 
every  Christian,  but  morę  eąiecially  every  priest,  should 
wear  in  and  outside  of  the  house  of  God.    If,  besides, 
the  bishop  carries  the  staff  and  wears  the  mitrę,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Christians  that  he  is  their 
highest  pastor,  whose  care  surrounds  and  wboae  benedio- 
tion  foliowa  them  eTerywhere.    If  the  leader  (nnless 
{neveDted  by  bis  reneration  of  the  body  of  Christ  or 


his  reyerence  for  the  beam  of  the  eross)  have  his  head 
coyered,  this  is  a  hint  giyen  to  the  faithful  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  reyere  the  priest  as  their  father  in 
Christ.  If  the  priest  ooyer  with  a  yellum  the  handa 
that  hołd  the  ostensorium,  be  oonfesses  therewith  his 
unworthiness  of  canying,  under  the  form  of  the  bread, 
the  body  of  him  who  created  heayen  and  earth.  The 
leader  of  the  procession  bas  generally  attialanU  and  a 
suitę  of  honor.  If  the  leader  be  a  priest,  he  is  assisted, 
if  possible,  by  two  leyites,  one  walking  to  his  right,  the 
other  to  tbe  left,  and  dressed,  acoording  to  the  color  of 
the  leader,  as  deacon  and  subdeaoon,  or  at  least  by  two 
acoly  tes.  If  the  leader  be  a  bishop,  a  few  canons  of  bis 
cathedral,  at  least,  should  walk  before  him,  dressed  in 
the  pluyiaL  If  tbe  procession  be  theophoric,  two  aco- 
lytes,  walking  immediately  before  the  leader,  incense 
the  yenerabile  uninterruptedly  with  their  censers;  in 
this  case,  also,  a  baldachin  is  generally  extended  oyer 
the  leader,  and  borne  by  four,  six,  or  eight  laymen  of 
diatinction.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  leader  of  a 
non-theophoric  procession  walks  beneath  the  balda- 
chin :  it  ia  then  a  personal  honor,  only  bestowed  on 
bisbops  on  eztraordinary  occasions,  as  on  their  solemn 
entrance  into  a  church.  In  countries  where  the  cos* 
tom  bas  bitherto  existed,  it  is  allowable  to  spread  the 
baldachin  oyer  partides  of  the  cross  or  other  instni- 
ments  of  Cbrisfs  passion.  The  faithful  who  partia* 
pate  in  the  procession  walk  two  by  twa  This  may  find 
an  analogy  in  Chrisfs  sending  out  his  disciples  two  by 
two  to  preach  tbe  GrospeL  Gregory  the  Great  (Horn. 
17  ta  Ecctng,)  declares  this  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  two 
oommandments  of  loye-^the  loye  of  God  and  the  loye 
of  our  fellow-roan.  Thoogh  the  non-obseryance  of  this 
prescription  is  attended  with  much  inoonyenience,  it  is 
neglected  in  many  processions  in  tbe  cities  and  coun- 
try. Mabillon  saw  eyen  in  Romę  a  procession  where 
the  faithful  walked  partly  two  by  two,  partly  three  by 
three,  and  eyen  in  larger  numbers  {Iter  ItctL  y.  152). 
The  faithful  who  participate  in  the  procession  (monks 
who  are  not  bound  by  their  nile  to  entire  seclusion 
can  be  compelled  by  the  bisbops  to  attendanoe)  are 
disposed  with  respect  to  the  class  and  sex  they  belong 
to.  This  is  a  requirement  of  good  order.  We  find 
this  arrangement  mentioned  by  the  oldest  writers. 
St.Augustine  speaks  of  a  procession  which  took  place 
near  Uippo,  where  the  bishop  walked  in  the  middle,  tbe 
people  before  and  after  him  {De  Civ.  Dei,  i,  22,  c 
8,  n.  11).  Porphyry  of  Gaza  madę  the  people  preoede, 
and  followed  himself  with  bis  deigy  {Sur,  26  Feb.). 
The  great  procession  heM  by  Gregory  the  Great  indi- 
cated  seyen  different  churches,  as  starting-points  for 
seyen  different  classes  of  people  (derks,  monks,  female 
senrants  of  God,  married  woroen,  widows,  poor,  and 
childzen). 

In  our  times  the  procession  is  generally  (the  custom 
is  not  the  same  e%*efywhere)  opened  by  the  children: 
they  are  put,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  linę  of  battle,  in 
order  that  God  may  be  moyed  by  their  innocence  to 
listen  fayorably  to  tbe  prayers  of  the  community.  The 
children  are  followed  by  the  dergy,  with  the  cbanters 
and  mnsicians ;  among  the  dergy  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
cession walks  the  last,  behind  him  the  men,  the  promi- 
nent citizens  Łaking  the  lead,  followed  by  the  wom- 
en.  The  promiscuous  walking  of  persons  of  both  sezes 
is  nowhere  allowed.  The  order,  aa  described,  places  the 
leader,  as  pastor  of  the  community,  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession :  he  La  the  sbepbeid  of  the  children  aa  well 
as  of  the  adults,  of  the  Innocent  aa  well  aa  of  the  peni- 
tent, of  the  married  people  aa  well  aa  of  the  unmarried : 
he  must  always  in  life  be  near  to  all  of  them.  If  broth- 
erboods,  societies  of  mechanica,  and  members  of  religi 
ious  orders  are  present,  the  two  first  mentioned  open  the 
cortćge,  the  lat  ter  walk  before  the  cbanters  and  musi- 
cians.  In  front  of  the  procession  and  between  i  ta  diffin^ 
ent  diyisions,  crosses  or  cmciAzen,  fiagii,  and,  if  the  pro^ 
oession  is  a  yery  solemn  one,  images,  relies,  statues,  etc, 
are  carried.    Tbe  bearer  of  tbe  prineipal  cmaŚat.  bas 
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two  aoolytes— one  to  bis  rigbt,  Łbe  otber  tu  his  left — each 
wiUi  a  lighted  taper  in  his  band.  The  carr}'iiig  of  tbe 
images,  statues,  etc,  is  committed  to  tbe  care  of  tbe 
brotherhoods,  asiociatioiis,  and  partly  to  Łbe  young  men 
and  girls  of  tbe  commuuity ;  tbe  rdics  are  canied  by  tbe 
clergymen,  or,  if  tbe  proceasion  is  held  in  honor  of  tbe 
lelics,  by  tbe  leader  of  tbe  proceasion.  Tlie  principal 
crucifix'(aee  Procrssional  Cnoas)  is  generally  carried 
(if  poastble)  by  a  subdeaoon ;  subdeaeoiis  also  cany  the 
cructfixe8  before  tbe  chapters,  tbe  archbishope,  and  the 
pope.  llie  crosaes  are  carried  before  tbe  pope  and  arcb- 
bisbops  in  sucb  a  way  tbat  tbe  image  of  tbe  crucified 
one  is  tumed  towards  those  dignitariea.  Tbe  principal 
cmciAz  opens  the  proceasioni  unleaa  a  flag  bas  been  pre- 
ferred,  in  which  caae  the  cnicifix  follows  at  some  dis- 
tance.  Brotherboods  and  corporations  are  in  the  habit 
of  baving  flags  carried  before  them.  Tbe  moet  impor- 
tant  of  these  customs  are  very  old.  Sozomen  (//uf. 
Ecd,  i,  8,  c  8)  and  the  biograpber  of  St.  Oeaarius  of 
Arles  {Sur,  27  Aug.)  knew  already  of  tbe  carrying  of 
croases  or  cruciflxes  (during  many  oenturiea  naked 
crosaea  were  alone  in  uae)  and  of  Itgbted  tapeis.  In 
former  timea  the  book  of  the  Goapela  was  sometimes 
carried  along  with  the  croas  (  VU.  8.  Porphyr.  Ep,  Sur. 
26  Feb.).  Flags,  which,  it  must  be  obśerved,  are  not 
preacribed,  but  only  aliowed,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  {HUL  Fronc,  i,  5,  c  4).  Gregory  tbe  Great 
ordered  an  image  of  Mary  to  be  canied  about  as  eariy 
UB  690  (Baron.  Amud,  ad  a. 590).  In  the  4tb  oentury, 
we  dud  proceasions  held  for  the  purpoae  of  transferring 
relics  solemnly  to  tbe  churches  (Socrat.  //uf.  EccL  i,  8, 
c.  16 ;  Aogustine,  Confett.  i,  9,  c.  7).  The  Synod  of  Bra- 
ga  in  672  (ibid,  c.  6)  calłs  this  a  aolemn  custom  (see 
Conc.  Chv€ah,  a.  747,  c.  16).  Tbe  faithful  walk  (t6M^ 
c.  6)  quietly  and  devout]y.  Idle  talk,  forward  looking 
around,  laoghing,  showy  sults,  luxury  of  dress,  etc., 
shock  the  pious  mind.  The  men  walk  barebeaded ;  tbe 
dergy  and  magiatrates  alone  are,  with  aome  restrictions, 
aliowed  to  oover  their  beada.  The  clerka  wear  the  cbaa- 
iible ;  only  on  most  aacred  occaaiona,  aa  at  tbe  procea- 
aion  of  the  Corpua  Chńati,  we  find  the  custom  tbat  at  lesAt 
aome  of  the  aubdeaoona  wear  the  tunica,  some  of  the 
deacons  tbe  dalmatica,  aeveral  priesta  tbe  planeta,  and 
the  eccleaiaatics  of  higher  rank  tbe  pluYiaL  The  sub- 
deacons  who  carry  tbe  crosaea  wear  the  tunica,  besides 
the  amictua,  alba,  and  cingulum.  For  the  lay  men  there 
are  no  longer  any  rulea  in  this  reapect.  Sozomen  (Hist, 
Ecd,  i,  8,  c.  8)  apeaka  of  all  the  faithful  bearing  bum- 
ing  tapers;  we  hear  of  them  in  otber  placea  appearing 
barefooted,  in  aack  and  ashea  {Conc,  Moffunt,  a.  813,  c. 
33) ;  Cbarlemagne  himaelf,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  aet  the  example  of  walking  bare- 
footed in  proceasion  at  Katiabon  (Mart.  De  A  nt,  Eccles, 
RU,  i,  4,  c  27,  a.  7) ;  but  theae  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
purport  of  the  prayera  ia  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poae of  the  proceasion.  Yet  the  Church  haa  gtven 
aome  rulea.  At  theophońc  proceasions,  especially  that 
of  tbe  Gorpua  Cbristi,  the  bymna  in  honor  of  tbe  Eu- 
charist  mnat  be  aung  in  preference  {Pange  lingua,  Sacris 
tolemniiif  Verbum  tupemum  prodiens);  apectal  aongs 
are  also  preacribed  for  the  proceaaion  at  Candlemaa  and 
on  Palm-Sunday :  fur  the  litaniea  of  Su  Mark's  Day  and 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  litany  of  All-aaints'  and  the 
Yersicles  and  orations  which  foUow  it  in  the  breviary  are 
preacribed.  At  the  funeral  proceasion  of  full-grown 
peraons,  prayera  of  interceaaion ;  at  the  funerala  of  chil- 
dren,  thank8giving  prayers  are  in  uae. 

Aa  extraor(Unary  proceasiona  are  generally  under- 
taken  fur  a  purpose  that  muat  be  aubmitted  to  God  in 
apectal  prayera,  regulationa  have  been  madę  for  these 
casea  too.  Tbe  Koman  ritual  mentions  expre8sly  the 
procesńo  ad  petendam  plutianif  the  procestio  ad  posiu- 
landom  serenikUenij  Łbe  proceasion  in  time  of  famine,  in 
tlme  of  epidemie  and  plague,  in  time  of  war,  in  any 
other  great  distreas,  the  thank8giviiig  proceasion,  and, 
finally,  that  for  the  translalion  of  relics.  Originally  the 
people  aang  paalms  on  aucb  occaaiona  (Jerome,  Ep,  108, 


aL  27;  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Or,  10;  Tir.  S.  Porpkyr.  JE/. 
Sur,  26  Feb.) ;  only  when  tbe  parpoee  of  tbe 
was  to  obtain  aome  faror  from  God,  it  waa  an  eaiiy 
tom  to  exclaim  quite  freąucnilT, "  Kyrie  eleśaon,"  or 
recite  otber  prayera  of  penitence  (Cbryaoat.  OrtMt.  eo^r. 
lud.  tt  (Aeatr,),    Thia  is  the  way  tbe  liUny  of  AS- 
saints*  bas  been  little  by  litUe  oompoaed.  Tbe  commoŁ 
Koman  Grdo  8avs :  "  Omnes  tn  oommune  *  Krrie  elebus 
decantent,  et  cum  contritioae  oordis  Dei  miaerieordiaa 
exorent  pro  peccatis,  pro  pace,  pro  peste,  pro  eonserra- 
tione  frugum  et  pro  aeteris  ueceaaitatibia&**     M abilk« 
{Commenl,  m  Ord,  Roku  p.  34)  aaw  an  old  Roman  witaaa 
according  to  which  a  bundred  "  Kyrie  eleiaon,**  a  buD- 
dred  **  Christe  eleison,**  and  again  a  bundred  " Kyrie cki- 
Bon**  were  to  be  said  kneeling,  in  soch  a  pfopieiaivrr 
proceaaion.    As  the  psalms  oeased  little  by  liule  to  t< 
known  by  beart,  roaary-praying,  which  haa  bcconoe  of 
80  generał  uae  iu  our  day,  took  their  place.     Tbe  prt>- 
cession  comes  out  of  a  place  of  worahip,  and,  ita  walk 
performed,  retuma  to  it,    If  (as  at  funerala)  noc  all  tbe 
participants,  the  derg;',  at  least,  with  the  chanters  and 
tbe  bearer  of  the  principal  erosa,  alwaya  retam.    £rcs 
if  a  bishop  or  pope  ia  reoeived  outaide  of  tbe  doors  uf  tbe 
city,  it  ia  customary  for  the  cleigy  to  atart  fitim  tbe 
church  and  return  thttber  with  that  high  peraonace. 
The  proceaaion  on  Oindlemas-day  and  Palm-Sundaj 
starts  at  tbe  cali  of  the  leader,  **  Pkocedamus  in  pace* 
(the  choir  answering,  '*  In  nomine  Chriati,  amcn^.    Ia 
theophoric  processions  the  leader  or  the  cbantecs  giTc 
tbe  signal  by  commencing  tbe  hjrmn  Pangt  lingma :  ii 
it  is  a  supplication,  the  asaembly  kncel  down  a  fipw 
minutea  praying,  the  chanten  commence  to  eing  the 
litany  of  All-aaints\  and  the  proceaaion  starta,  ainging 
the  hymn  Sancła  AfariOf  which  ia  a  part  of  that  litany. 
If  in  supplicationa  (which  ia  oilen  the  caae  in  niral  con- 
munities)  the  litany  of  AU-aainta*  ia  not  recited  in  Latio, 
the  proceasion  commencea  thna :  the  eccletńaatic  leader 
kneela  on  tbe  loweat  atep  of  the  bigh-altar,  begina  to  say 
tbe  rosary  aloud,  riaea  at  the  first  Ave  of  the  fint  decade, 
and  therewith  givea  the  aignal  for  atarting.    The  litanr 
proceasion  atops  frequently  at  one,  or  two,  or  eren  morę 
placea  of  worahip.    Tbe  clergy  (or  at  least  the  auperiors) 
of  the  church  where  it  atopa  receire  it  in  chasoble  and 
atole,  with  two  acolytea,  at  the  gate  of  the  churrbTani, 
or  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  and  offer  holy  waier  to 
tbe  clerks  and  distinguiabed  laymen  of  the  prooesBioo. 
In  aucb  placea  of  worahip  it  ia  custonuuy  to  sing  an  an- 
tiphony,  and  a  yeraide  and  oration  in  honor  of  tbe  pa- 
tron of  the  church ;  aometimea  a  bigh-maaa,  with  or 
without  aermon,  ia  held  in  one  of  them.  -  The  laymen 
like  at  sucb  occaaiona  to  aing  three  times  the  aon;;  of 
triumph  and  the  little  doxology.    Thia  atopping,  which, 
especially  in  Milan,  ia  ao  extenaive1y  in  uae  during  the 
rogations  celebrated  there  in  the  week  that  folk>wsA»- 
cension  that  the  proceaaion  atopa  on  the  first  dar  at 
twelve,  on  the  aecond  at  nine,  and  on  the  third  at  eleren 
churches  (comp.  Mabill.  Lił,  GaUic,  p.  163),  ia  a  custom 
of  great  antiąuity.     The  Gallican  Hturgy  mentions  it  as 
a  well-known  matter  {Afismle  Gothic ;  Miamle  GalUc 
Vet, ;  Cod,  306).    Gregory  of  Toura  apeaks  of  it  as  an 
establisbed  custom  {Hitł,  Frane,  i,  9,  c  6).    Theseren- 
bodied  procession  of  Gregory  the  Great  atarted  fnwi 
seyen  churches  and  atopped  at  the  Church  of  Our  Ladr 
(Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Fraw,  i,  10,  c  1).     The  reception  by 
the  clergy  of  the  church  where  the  proceasion  stops  is 
also  a  yery  old  custom  (Leo  III  in  Lih\  Ponłi/.);  itwas 
called  '^  Occurrere."    As  proceaaiona  in  aucb  case^  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  haye  odeń  to  walk  an  hour  or 
morę  before  they  reach  anotber  place  of  worahip,  the 
Church  bas  found  it  neceasary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
warn  the  faithful  not  to  make  of  these  interyals  aii  oc- 
casion  for  feasting  and  tippling  {Rif,  Ram, ;  comp.  Copc 
Clotfsh,  a.  747,  c.  16).     When  the  proceaaion  walks  in- 
side  of  the  placea  of  worahip,  or  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  bella  of  the  steepie  are  nmg.    This 
reminds  one  of  the  proceaaion  which  foUowed  the  body 
of  St.  Anaatasius,  and  at  which  a  noiae  waa  prodooed  by 
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stiiking  on  ooiuecrated  woods  (Cmc  Niccen,  a.  787,  act. 
•4).  Proceflsionfl  of  leas  importance  move  only  inside 
the  walls  of  tbe  bouae  of  wonhip.  Such  is  the  case 
-with  all  prooessions  in  countries  where  the  Catholic 
religion  does  not  enjoy  coroplete  freedom  of  wonhip. 
Accoiding  to  the  rules,  proceasions  should  precede  the 
tiigh-masa,  but  thu  is  practicaUy  the  case  with  very  few 
(comp.  the  RU,  Rom,,  the  Cmrem,  fpp.,  and  tbe  Kubri- 
cista). — ^Aschbach,  Kirehen-Lex,  s.  v. 

The  origin  of  processions  may  have  been  an  imita- 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  heayenly  spheres,  the  courses 
of  tbe  stan,  and  the  reyolutions  of  seasons,  and  morę 
immediately  of  ancient  religioas  dances.  They  were 
always  aocompanied  by  singen,  and  generaUy  by  rou- 
mcians.  Procession  is  progression,  says  Durand,  when 
a  multitude,  headed  by  the  dergy,  goes  furth  in  reg- 
ular  ofder  and  ranks  to  implore  the  divine  grace.  It 
represents  the  pilgrimage  of  man  upon  earth  on  his  way 
co  the  better  land,  from  the  ciadle  to  the  grave,  as  St. 
Paul  says  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  sojournen  in  this 
urorid.  Processions  round  doisten  and  cemeteries  sttll 
morę  vividly  brought  before  the  mind  the  thought  of 
the  last  home  to  which  man  roust  oome  at  length,  as 
uraters,  afler  the  most  deviou8  coune,  are  lost  in  the 
^reat  sea.  In  a  procession  to  the  altar,  in  rererse  order 
to  that  of  the  reoession,  fint  went  the  verger,  the  cross- 
bearer,  attended  on  either  side  by  aoolytes  carrying 
candlesticks  and  lighted  tapen;  then  came  the  censers, 
or  tharifers,  the  chanten  in  copes  and  carrying  batons, 
the  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  celebrant;  then  choir  boys, 
derks  of  the  second  grade,  and  the  morę  honorable  fol- 
knrtng.  In  the  cathedral  the  precentor,  the  sub-chantor 
of  canons  (preckatitre)^  and  the  snocentor  of  vican  (sous- 
ckantre),  each  with  his  chanter's  baton,  preceded  the 
biabop,  carrying  his  cross,  or  staff.  In  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  the  capitolar  tenants  went  in  proces- 
sion on  St.  Peter's  £ve  at  £xeter,  preceded  b}'  the  chor- 
iaters  carrying  painted  shields  of  arms. 

In  England  processions  were  madę  with  litanies  and 
prayers,  (1)  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king;  (2)  for  the 
wealth  of  the  realro ;  (8)  for  pureness  of  the  air;  (4)  for 
the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Two  processions 
for  the  good  sucoess  of  a  king  were  roade  on  Sundays 
about  the  chiirch  and  churchyard,  by  English  canons, 
in  1359  and  1898.  On  Ash-Wednesday,  after  confession 
in  chnrch,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  for  ejecting 
the  penitents,who  were  not  readmitte<1  until  Maandy- 
Tharsday.  On  £aster-day  was  a  grand  procession  in 
memory  of  the  disdples  going  to  roeet  our  Lord  in  Gali- 
lee, and  in  imitation  of  it  there  was  a  humbler  proces- 
sion on  every  Sunday.  The  other  great  procession  was 
annnal,  on  Palm-Sunday.  Bishopa  were  also  met  with 
processions  of  the  chapter  and  yicars,  or  a  convent,  at 
the  west  door  of  the  church  and  the  cemetery  gate,  by 
decree  of  Honorias  III,  1221.  In  1471  all  curates  of  the 
diocese  were  reąuired  to  visit  the  high-altar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  procession,  and  make  their  offerings.  In 
the  nave  the  great  processions  were  arranged.  At  Can> 
terbury  two  parallel  lines,  and  at  Fountaius,  Lincoln, 
Chichester,  and  York  two  rows  of  drcular  processional 
Stones  were  arranged  at  proper  inten-als,  and  specifi- 
cally  alk>Łted.  At  £xeter  the  antiphon  was  sung  daily 
at  the  screen,  and  the  procession  passed  througb  the 
north  gate  of  the  choir  to  the  Testibule  of  the  Lad}' 
Chapd,  and  then  by  the  south  gate  of  the  choir  near 
the  throne  to  the  high-altar.  It  afterwards  traversed 
the  nave  and  doUtors,  conduding  before  the  rood-Ioft ; 
and  if  there  was  no  sermon,  the  procession  retumed  to 
tbe  altAr.  Carpets  were  strewn  along  the  way  on  great 
festirala.  Bishop  Edyngdon  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Winchester,  where  the  monks  stood  in  procession  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  These  monks,  being  aggrieved 
by  a  bishop,  on  one  occasion  went  ronnd  their  doisten 
from  west  to  east,  out  of  their  nsual  manner,  in  order  to 
show  that  all  things  were  out  of  order.  At  Chichester 
at  Epiphany  an  image  **  of  the  Spirit"  was  carried  ronnd 
the  cburch  by  the  dean  or  senior  canon  and  two  ricars. 


On  Whitsim-Monday  the  parishionen  in  the  diocese 
often  came  to  blows  about  right  of  precedence,  so  that 
bishop  Storey  madę  injunctions  (1478)  for  order  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  was  risited  an- 
nually.  Crosses  and  bannen  were  permitted,  but  the 
long  painted  rods  with  whtch  the  contending  parties 
had  hitherto  belabored  each  other  were  proscribed,  aa 
well  as  laugbing,  crowding,  snd  noise.  Tbe  pilgrims 
entered  by  the  great  south  porch  and  assembled  in  the 
choir  at  10  A.  M.  and  left  tbe  building  by  it,  having 
duły  Yisited  "  the  chancel  and  church."  In  1364  tbe 
primate  furbade  such  dangerous  contontions  throughout 
England.  As  late  as  1551  tbe  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don went  in  procession— the  Fislimongere*  to  St.  Mi- 
chaeFs,  ComhiU,  with  three  crosses,  a  hundred  priests, 
and  the  parishionen  and  memben  of  the  guild  carrA-ing 
wbite  rods;  and  the  parish  of  St,Cleracnt  Danesdis- 
played  eigbty  bannen  and  streamen,  and  was  preceded 
by  the  city  waits.  On  Easter-Monday  at  Kinnenley 
and  Wellington  the  parishionen,  adult  and  childreo, 
jotned  hand-in-hand,  surrounded  the  church  and 
touched  it  with  a  generał  simultaneous  embrace,  called 
**clipping  the  chnrch."  They  afterwards  attended  di- 
vine  sen*ice.  The  procession  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Rogation  week,  in  which  the 
children  borę  poles  dressed  with  flowen  and  the  clergy 
chanted  the  Benedicite,  only  oeased  in  1765.  Soroe  of 
the  Gospel  irees  or  holy  oaks  where  the  stations  weie 
formed  still  remain.— Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaolB,Y. 
See  Middleton,  f^ttert  from  Romę;  Willet,  Synaps. 
Pap. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Leankon,  viii,  803-809 ; 
Martigny,  IHct.  des  A  ntiguiies  Chrłt.  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  Christ' 
liche  AUeiihiimer;  Riddle,  Christian  AntiguitieSy  p.  757, 
758, 771-774, 833 ;  Bamum,  Romanism,  p.  468. 

Prochaska,  Frakcis  Faustik,  a  Bohemian  mo- 
nastic,  noted  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Neupaka,  Bobe- 
mia,  Jan.  13,  1749.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits  of 
Gischin  and  at  the  Univenity  of  Prague.  In  1767  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites,  where  he  had  for  his 
master  tbe  celebrated  Durich,  who  taught  bim  Hebrew 
and  enoouraged  him  iu  his  predileclions  fur  the  Slavonic 
literaturę.  When  the  Barnabites  were  suppressed  in 
Bohemia  (1788),  he  became  successi vdy  theological 
censor,  professor  and  director  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Pngue,  and  librarian  of  the  univenity  of  that  city. 
He  published  the  New  Testament  in  Bohemian  with 
commentaries,  an  edition  of  the  Bibie  in  that  dialect,  a 
reprint  of  the  Chronigue  de  Bunzlau:  —  Commentarius 
de  Secularibus  Artium  Libei'alium  m  Moratia  Fatis 
(1782): — Melanges  de  Liitirature  Rohime  (Prague, 
1784,  8vo).  This  rdigious  man  also  assisted  on  the 
Bamabite  Bibie,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was 
occupied  on  the  valuable  Ribłiothecti  Slavica  of  Durich. 
Prochazka  died  at  Prague  iu  1809. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Riąff, 
GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Prochet,  Matteo,  a  noted  modern  Italian  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  bom  in  Piedmont  in  1836.  He 
was  aflTorded  by  his  Waldensian  parents  all  the  cduca- 
tional  and  religious  adrantages  that  might  properly  fit 
him  for  Church  sen*ice,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Italian-Austrian  war  in  1859  he  took  up  arms 
for  bis  country 's  freedom  snd  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self  by  his  bravery.  After  bis  return  from  the  field  of 
battle  he  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  in  1862 
was  ordained  minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Yaudois. 
He  soon  rnse  to  positions  of  distinction,  and  was  repeat- 
edly  honored  by  his  ecclesiastical  associates  in  roissions 
to  the  sipter  churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  finally  became  the  president 
of  the  Waldensisn  missions  in  Italy,  and  in  1873  was 
sent  to  represent  his  Church  in  the  Evangelical  World 
Alliance  at  New  York.  While  in  this  country  he  spoke 
frequently  and  greatly  impressed  that  distinguished 
body  by  his  learning  and  wisdom.  He  was  at  the  time 
pastor  in  Geneva  and  also  professor  of  theology.  On  his 
return  royage  from  this  countr}*  be  was  acoompanied 
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by  the  mach-lamented  Carraseo,  the  Spanbh  conrert 
to  ProtestantisiD,  who  was  one  of  hU  most  intimtte 
frieuds,  and  with  whom  he  had  planned  seyeral  impor- 
tant  polemical  treatises  againsŁ  Romanism  and  ber  rela- 
tions  to  the  State.  Prochet  is  of  a  finc,  commanding 
preBence— tali  in  figurei  broad-chested,  quick  in  moye- 
ment  and  apeecb,  like  most  of  the  sons  of  the  South ; 
keen  in  peroeption,  and  accurate  in  his  scholarship.  He 
is  a  power,  not  oniy  in  Italian  Protestantism,  bat  in 
evangelical  Christianity.  See  Report  o/tke  AUkmce, 
(1878).     (J.H.W.) 

Proch^oroB  (Jlp6xopoc\  one  of  the  seren  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after 
Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi,  5),  A.D.  30.  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  madę  in  the  Ń.  T.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion  that  he  was  consecrated  by  SL  Peter  bishop  of  Ni- 
comedia  (Baron,  i,  292).  In  the  Magna  Bibliotheca 
Patrutn  (Ck)Ion.  Agripp.  1618,  i,  49-69)  will  be  found  a 
fabulous  *'  Historia  Prochori,  Chrbti  Discipuli,  de  Yita 
&  Joannis  Apostoli.*^ — Smith. 

Proclamation  (bip,  ni^,  etc,  or  aome  form  of 
9Q1Ó,  as  in  1  Kings  xv,  22;  Jer.  1,  29),  the  edict  of  any 
governing  power,  published  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
laws  of  Moses,  as  weli  as  the  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua, 
were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  gen- 
ealogists,  or  **officers,"  as  in  the  English  venion;  but 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  those  who  subseąuently  held  the 
Office  of  kings  were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criers  (Jer. 
xxxiy,  8,  9;  Jonah  iii,  ^7),  a  class  of  persons  men- 

tioned  by  Daniel  (iii,  4 ;  v,  29),  under  the  word  Kti^S, 
kerozd,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "herald'' 
(q.v.). 

Proclamationa,  Rotał.  These  documenta  in 
former  times  were  almost  equal  in  authority  to  an  act 
of  the  constitutional  legislature.  They  often  interfered 
with  religion,  and  dealt  largely  in  reformation  of  man- 
ners.  In  1529  king  Henry  Yll  issued  a  proclamation 
"for  resisting  and  withstanding  of  most  dampnable 
heresyes  sowen  within  the  realme  by  the  discyples  of 
Luther  and  other  heretykes,  perverters  of  Christes  re- 
lygyon."  In  June,  1Ó30,  this  was  followed  by  the  proc^ 
lamation  "for  dampning  (or  condemning)  of  erronious 
bokes  and  heresies,  and  prohibitinge  the  havinge  of 
holy  scrtpture  translated  into  the  rulgar  tonges  of  eng- 
lishe,  frenche,  or  dutche.'*  "And  that  having  respect 
to  the  malignity  of  this  present  tyme,  with  the  inclina- 
tion  of  people  to  erronious  opinions,  the  translation  of 
the  newe  testament  and  the  old  into  the  vulgar  tonge 
of  englysshe,  shulde  rather  be  the  occasion  of  contyn- 
aance  or  inerease  of  errours  amonge  the  sald  people, 
than  any  benefit  or  commodite  towards  the  weale  of 
their  soules."  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
Scriptures  should  onIy  be  expounded  to  the  people  as 
heretofore,  and  that  these  books  "  be  clerely  extermy- 
nate  and  exiled  out  of  this  realme  of  Englande  for 
ever."  Under  EUlword  VI  there  is  a  proclamation 
against  such  "  as  innovate  any  ceremony,"  and  who  are 
deacribed  as  "certain  private  preachers  and  other  laie- 
men,  who  rashly  attempt  of  their  own  and  singular  wit 
and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the  people  from  the  old 
and  aocustoroed  rites  and  cereroonies,  but  also  them- 
selyes  bring  in  new  and  strange  orden  accordtng  to 
their  phantasies.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident  token 
of  pride  and  arrogancy,  ao  it  tendeth  both  to  oonfusion 
and  disorder."  There  is  a  proclamation  also  to  abstain 
from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  enforced  on  the 
principle,  not  only  that "  men  should  abstain  on  those 
days,  and  forbear  the  pleasures  and  the  meata  wherein 
they  have  morę  delight,  to  the  intent  to  subdue  their 
bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  polic}\" 
Charles  II  issued  a  proclamation  against "  yicious,  de- 
baucbed,  and  profane  persons!"  i.  e.  "a  sort  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are  sufficiently  ashamed ; 
who  spend  their  time  in  tayems,  tippling-houses,  and 
debaochery ;  giving  no  other  eyidence  of  their  affection 


to  os  but  indrinking  onr  healtb,  and  inyeigłiing  against 
all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute  tonper; 
and  who,  in  truth,  have  morę  discredited  our  cauae,  by 
the  license  of  their  manners  and  Uves,  than  they  oouŁd 
ever  adrance  it  by  their  affection  or  oourage.  We  hope 
all  persona  of  honor,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will  so 
far  assist  us  in  disooantenancing  such  men,  that  their 
discretion  andshame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  what 
their  conscience  would  not;  aud  that  the  displeaaure  of 
good  men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  laws 
have  not,  and,  it  may  be,  cannoŁ  well  proride  against; 
there  being  by  the  license  and  comiption  of  the  times, 
and  the  depraved  naturę  of  mau,  many  enormitiea,acan- 
dals,  and  impieties  in  practice  and  manners,  which  laws 
cannot  well  describe,  and  couseąuentiy  not  euough  pro- 
yide  against,  which  may,  by  the  example  and  aeverity 
of  yirtuous  men,  be  easily  disoonntenanced,  and  by  de- 
greea  suppresaed."  Some  partiea  in  Scotland  who  had 
no  objection  to  national  fasts,  or  even  to  the  royal  rec- 
ommendation  of  them,  yet  objected  to  loyal  command 
and  dictation  as  worded  in  the  usual  form,  they  being 
charged  to  keep  tbe  fasŁ  "  as  they  tender  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  and  would  ayoid  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion."  Acoording  to  counsel  leamed  in  the  law,  obedi- 
ence  to  such  mandate  is  not  imperatiye,  for  it  is  affirmed 
— "  1.  That  in  £ngland,  where  by  statute  the  soyereiga 
is  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  that  head- 
ship  applies  only  to  the  dei^y  and  membera  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  does  not  indude  those  who  are  not 
of  her  communion.  2.  That  in  Scotland — where  aeoed- 
ing  or  dissenting  chuiches  (except  it  be  the  noujurors) 
stand  not  upon  any  statute  of  toleratiou,  but  upon  the 
free  basis  and  constitution  of  the  country — no  such  re- 
lation  exists,  but  is  excluded  by  the  act  of  1690  (c.  5), 
ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  whereby  an  antago- 
nistic  principle  is  established,  it  being  dedared  that 
'  there  is  no  other  Head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  that  he,  'as  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  goyemment  in  the 
hand  of  church -officers  distinct  from  the  ety  U  magis- 
trate,'  who  *  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Word  and  sacrament,  or  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heayen.'  8.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  proc^ 
laroattons  for  the  oboenranoe  of  national  fasts  and 
thanksgiyings  in  Scotland  were,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod after  the  dale  of  that  act,  and  until  the  union  be- 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  passed  by  the  three  ea- 
tates  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  sor- 
ereign  alone.  And,  4.  That  no  statute  can  be  found 
authorizing  such  prodamations  in  Scotland:  and  the 
phraseology  used  in  them  seems  to  have  giowa  out  of 
the  practice  in  England,  or  to  be  founded  on  what  ap- 
pears  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  two  statutes 
cited  in  the  proclamation  of  June,  1857,  which  refer  ex- 
dusiyely  to  prayeis  for  royal  peraonages,  and  apply  at 
most  to  ministcrs  and  preachers  of  two  denominations." 
— Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cydhp,  s.  v. 

Proclłanitea  (or  Proclianista)  is  the  name  of 
the  followers  of  Proclus  (q.  v.).  They  were  extreme 
Montanists  (q.  v.),  and  were  sprcad  mnre  especially  in 
Phn^gia,  where,  about  the  close  of  the  4th  centnry,  they 
formed  a  most  dangerous  sect,  and  greatly  distuibeil 
the  peace  of  the  churches. 

ProclUB,  sumamed  Aia^oxoCf  i<  e*  tht  SuceesBor, 
becanse  he  replaced  Syrianus  (q.  v.)  as  the  head  of  that 
Athentan  school  of  philoeophers  who  were  Neo-PIato- 
nists,  has  been  called  "  the  Scholastic  aroong  the  Greek 
philosophers."  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  Proclus 
is  the  Greek  philosopher;  the  iiower  and  crown  of  all 
its  schools;  in  whom,  says  the  leamed  Frenchman, 
"are  combined,  and  from  whom  shine  forth,  in  no  ir- 
regular  or  uncertain  rays,  Orphcus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  JambUchus," 
and  who  "had  so  oomprehended  all  religions  in  his 
mind,  and  paid  them  such  eąual  reyerenoe,  that  be  waa, 
as  it  were,  the  priest  of  the  whole  uniyerse  I"    This  ia 
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mt  eompliiDeDt,  bat  a  oompliment  Ul  wammted  «nd  be- 

sŁ4>wed  only  because  M.  Couńn  peroeived  iu  thia  Neo- 

Plaioniat  morę  of  kinship  wifch  that  ezUaragant  claas 

of*  phiłoaopbizen,  of  wbom  Couain  bimtelf  is  one,  wboae 

xza«thod  consists  ia  potting  fortb  stringa  of  brillianŁ  ptop- 

ottitiona,  careless  aboat  eitber  tbetr  oonaisteocy  or  oo- 

li«reiioe.    Indeed,  Cousin's  adoratioD  for  Produa  shows, 

i£  we  may  uae  tbe  woida  of  ooe  of  tbeir  own  dass, 

*'  what  tbiogs  men  will  wonhip  in  tbeir  eztreme  needT 

CThomaa  Carlyle). 

Witb  tbe  beginning  of  Cbiistianity  in  ita  aggremve 

moyementa,  tbe  beathen  world  mw  itself  faoed  witb 

immediate  danger  of  a  proetration  tbat  oould  only  end 

in  death.    Pbilo  tbe  Jew,  anxioaa  to  revive  tbe  power 

of  ihe  old  diapensatioD,  ndlied  all  eztraoeouft  forceą  de- 

termined  to  build,  by  tbe  aid  of  what  antiąuity  had 

shaped,  a  structure  tbat  sbould  riva],  if  not  outahine, 

the  aimple  ediflce  tbe  Son  of  tbe  Carpenter  of  Nazaretb 

and  the  fiabermen  of  Galilee  bad  leared.    Wbat  Pbilo 

failed  to  aooompliah,  Ammonius  Saccas,  aiao  of  Aleaun- 

dria  (near  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  8d  oentury),  and  aided 

by  Plotinus  bia  pupil,  attempted  to  effect.    See  Ploti- 

KUB.     But  botb  maater  and  pupil  left  tbeir  work  ere  it 

waa  lairly  begun,  and  tbough  Porphyry  (q.  y.)  seal- 

oualy  applied  bimself  to  bring  out  tbe  mystical  ration- 

aliam  of  Plotinua,  the  ńz  Eimeade»  in  whicb  tbeae 

teachiogs  were  set  fortb  failed  to  show  e\*en  a  marked 

progreu  in  tbe  work  so  long  attempted,  and  it  remained 

for  Jamblichua  (q.  y.)  in  the  4tb  and  Produa  in  tbe  6th 

centuiy  to  give  any  appearance  wbataoeyer  to  tbe  edi- 

fioe  the  Neo-Platoniata  bad  been  ao  long  in  conatmct- 

ing.    If  we  wiab  to  aee  Neo-Platoniam  in  ita  indpiency, 

we  muat  go  to  Pbilo  tbe  Jew.    But  if  we  wiab  to  aee  it 

in  ita  ripeet  growtb,  we  muat  atudy  it  in  tbe  writinga  of 

Produa  tbe  Athenian.    The  Neo-Platoniam  be  preaenta 

to  ua  ia  no  longer  tbe  outgrowth  of  Judaiam  intennixed 

with  Helleniam,  but  paganiam  illumined  by  the  apirit 

and  ligbt  of  tbe  Goapd  of  Gbriat — ^tbat  yery  rdigion 

witb  whicb  it  waa  atruggling  for  tbe  empire  of  the 

world  (aee  Ullmann,  Der  Kinfiuu  det  ChrittaUhunu,  in 

Słudim  V.  KrUikeHj  1832,  Ko.  2). 

Tbe  bewildering  conflict  of  philoaopbical  theoriea 
whicb  tbeae  fi?e  centuriea  had  been  foatering  had  re- 
BuUed  in  the  growtb  of  aceptidam,  and  left  no  reating- 
plaoe  for  minda  of  a  rdigioua  tum.   The  Neo-Platoniata 
of  the  4th  and  6th  oenturiea  moet  naturally  took  tbeir 
refuge  in  myatidam,  wbere  feeling  and  intuition  auper- 
acde  the  alow  and  doubtful  proceaa  of  the  intellect 
(corop.  Fiaher,  Begumingi  of  Chrirtianitg,  p.  178, 179). 
Plotinua  waa  the  firat  to  take  thia  refuge.    So  did  from 
thia  time  fortb  all  the  auoeeaaora  of  the  Platoniata,  of 
wbom  Gtbbon  aneeringly  aaya  tbat  "Plato  wonld  have 
bluabed  to  aeknowledge  them."    They  dlacarded  phi- 
loaopby,  tbough  they  daimed  to  be  pbiloaopbeni   They 
played*  upon  tbe  auperatitioua  tendendea  of  tbeir  age 
iBtber  than  upon  the  intdlectual  atrength  that  atill  re- 
mained.   They  aougbt  to  perauade  by  tbe  aid  of  magie 
rather  than  by  tbe  dear  foroe  of  logie.    They  turaed 
pfopheta  and  aeera.     Tbough  they  took  part  in  tbe 
higber  diacuańona  and  conduńons  of  philoaopby,  they 
neTertbeleaa  atood  oppoaed  to  all  philoaopby,  aince  they 
did  not  eyen  profeaa  to  reat  upon  careful  inąuiriea  into 
etemal  lawa  of  the  Spirit,  but  daimed  to  haye  a  reye- 
latkm  from  God.    Thua  exalted  abo\*e  all  aucb  inyeati- 
gationa,  Neo-Platoniam  became  tbe  poetry  aa  well  aa 
the  religion  of  philoaopby.    It  waa  attacbed  moro  eape- 
cially  to  tbe  ayatem  of  Plato,  and  waa  profeaaed  to  be 
an  esplanatioo  and  a  deyelopment  of  bia  yiewa,  but  it 
waa  aimed  to  bring  together  tbe  fundamenta!  pńndplea 
of  ail  philoaophical  aeboola,  and  tbe  ideaa  whicb  oonati- 
tate  the  baaia  of  all  popular  rdigiona.    It  waa  the  work 
of  man,  and,  boweyer  ambitioua  tbe  acheme,  it  failed 
abaolntdy  in  ita  miadon.    Superatttion  waa  tbe  oentre 
•od  aupport ;  magie  and  aoroeiy  the  baaia  and  top-atone 
of  the  new  atructure.    It  bad  botb  philoaopby  and  relig- 
ion in  ita  oompodtioii,  and  yet  it  waa  neither  tbe  ooe  nor 
the  other.    **  The  divinity  wbich  it  preaenta  ia  ezalted 


aboye  all  human  apprehenńon,  and  waa  called.aimply 
the  Self-aufficient  One  (ró  <V).  From  bia  oyerflowing 
fiilneaa  prooeeded  the  Diyine  Intelligence,  and  from  thia 
tbe  World-aoul,  by  wbich  tbe  materiał  uniyerae  ia  per- 
yaded  with  divine  life.  £vil  ia  only  that  wbich  ia  im- 
perfect,  and  ia  the  moat  diatant  reflection  of  Deity  upon 
matter.  Tbe  human  aoul  whicb  had  been  produced  by 
the  Dirine  Intelligence  fell,  iu  conaequence  of  ita  long- 
ing  after  earthly  tbinga,  from  ita  ońginal  divine  life  to 
ita  preaent  temponil  exiatenoe.  It  therefore  belonga  to 
tbe  aenaual  aa  wdl  aa  to  the  intellectual  world.  But 
the  aonla  of  the  good  and  wiae,  eyen  in  thia  world,  are 
in  tbeir  happieat  momenta  reunited  with  tbe  Deity,  and 
death  u  to  aucb  a  complete  reatoration  to  tbeir  home. 
From  a  pioua  yeneration  for  an  anceatty  far  back  in  an- 
tiquity,  tbe  Gredan  goda  eapecially  were  regarded  aa 
tbe  perKmal  manifeatationa  of  the  diyine  life  in  naturę. 
Some  of  them  were  oeleatial  bdnga,  and  aome  ruled 
berę  on  earth.  Tbeae  earthly  powera  were  tbe  national 
goda  (fifpicoi,  i^ya^oi),  aubordinate  to  the  Deity,  and 
exalted  aboye  all  paańon.  The  mytha  were  therefore, 
of  oourae,  to  be  explained  allegorically.  The  arta  of 
diytnation  and  magie  were  juatified  on  tbe  ground  of 
the  neceaaary  oonnection  of  all  pbenomena  by  yirtue  of 
tbe  unity  of  the  world-principle"  (Haae,  Chureh  Hitł. 
§  60).  While,  then,  Neo-Platoniam  waa  a  new  power, 
it  waa  neyertbeleaa  a  reformation  of  tbe  old  faith. 
Tbough  it  extended  itadf  oyer  tbe  whole  Boman  em- 
pire, it  embnuxd  within  itaelf  eontiadictory  elnnenta, 
and  could  maintain  ita  .eziatcnoe  only  long  enougb  to 
witnesa  and  embelllab  tbe  downfall  of  beatheniam.  The 
laat  acbool  to  mintater  to  Neo-Platoniam  in  tbeae  ber 
laat  houn  waa  tbat  founded  by  Ploclua. 

X.(^.~Produa  waa  of  Lycian  origin,  and  waa  bom  in 
Conatantinople  in  412.  He  received  bis  fint  instmction 
at  Xanthua,  in  Lycia  (whenoe  hia  auraame  **  Lydua"). 
Hia  philoaophic  training  be  enjoyed  at  Alexandria, 
wbere  be  atudied  under  Arion,  Ijconanus  Hero,  and  ea- 
pecially under  Olympiodonia,  witb  wbom  be  applied 
bimadf  chiefly  to  Ariatotelian  and  Platonie  philoaopby. 
Thenoe  be  went  to  Athena,  wbere  a  oertain  Plutarch, 
a  philoaopber,  and  hia  daughter,  and  later  Syrianus, 
became  hia  inatractora.  Aadepigieneia,  a  prieateaa 
of  Eleuaia,  inatructed  him  chiefly  in  themgic  myate- 
riea.  The  yiyid  imagination  and  entbuaiaatic  temper- 
ament wbich  in  hia  childbood  had  led  him  to  belieyo 
in  apparitiona  of  Minerya  and  ApoUo,  naturally  con- 
yinoed  him,  when  all  tbe  influencea  of  the  Myateriea 
(q.  y.)  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  atill  morę  of 
bia  immediate  and  direct  inteicommunication  with  the 
goda ;  and  be  diatinctly  belieyed  bimaelf  to  be  one  of 
tbose  througb  wbom  dirine  reyelation  reaches  man- 
kind.  His  aoul,  be  thought,  had  once  Ityed  in  Nicoma- 
cbua  the  Pythagorean,  and,  like  him,  be  had  the  power 
to  command  the  elements  to  a  oertain  extent,  to  pro- 
duce  rain,  to  temper  the  aun'8  beat,  etc.  The  Orpbic 
pnema,  tbe  writinga  of  Hermes,  and  all  tbat  strangdy 
myatical  literaturo  witb  wbich  tbe  age  abounded,  were 
tobim  the  only  aonrce  of  tnie  philoaopby,  and  be  oon- 
aidered  them  all  moro  or  leaa  in  tbe  ligbt  of  diyine  rey- 
elationa.  Tbat  aame  eosmopolitan  apirit  in  rdigioua 
mattera  wbich  pcryaded  Romę  towarda  ber  end  had 
apiead  throughout  all  the  dvilized  "  pagan"  world  of 
thoae  daya,  and  Produa  diatinctly  laid  it  down  aa  an 
axiom  that  a  trae  philoaopber  muat  alao  be  a  hiero- 
pbant  of  tbe  whole  world.  Aoquainted  witb  all  the 
creeda  and  ritea  of  the  ancient  Pantbeona  of  tbe  differ- 
ent  nations,  be  not  only  pbiloaopbized  npon  them  in  an 
allegorizing  and  symbolizing  apirit,  aa  many  of  hia  con- 
temporariea  did,  but  practieed  all  tbe  oeromooiea,  bow- 
eyer bard  and  painfu).  Moro  eapedally  tbe  practioe 
of  faating  in  honor  of  Egyptian  deitiea,  while  on  tbe 
one  band  it  fitted  him  moro  and  moro  for  bia  halludna- 
tiona  and  dreama  of  diyine  intercourae,  on  the  other 
band  moro  than  once  endangered  hia  life.  Of  an  im- 
pulsiye  piety,  aud  eager  to  win  diadplea  from  Chiisti- 
anity  itaelf,  be  madę  himaelf  obnoxion8  to  the  Chriatian 
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autfaorities  at  Athens,  who,  in  acoordance  with  Łhe  spirit 
of  religioiis  intolerance  and  fanaticism  wbicb  Łhen  be> 
gan  to  animate  the  new  and  suocessful  religion  againet 
which  Proclus  waged  constant  war,  baniahed  him  from 
that  city.  On  being  permitted  to  return,  he  acted  with 
Bomewhat  morę  prudence  and  ctrcumspection,  and  only 
allowed  his  most  approved  disciples  to  take  part  in  the 
nightly  assemblies  in  which  he  propounded  his  doc- 
trines.  He  died  in  485,  in  his  fuU  vigor,  and  in  the 
eutire  possession  of  all  his  mental  powers,  for  which  he 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  for  his  personal  beaoty  and 
strength.  As  a  pbilosopher  he  enjoyed  the  highest  oe- 
lebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  Ma- 
rinus  does  not  scruple  to  cali  Proclus  abaolutely  inspired, 
and  to  afflrm  that  when  he  uttered  his  profound  dogroas 
his  countenance  shone  with  a  pretematural  light.  Be- 
sides  bis  other  philosophical  attainments,  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  grammarian. 
In  style  Proclus  is  much  morę  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible  than  his  predecessor  Plotinus;  indeed,  he  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  writer,  and  occasionally  is  almost  el« 
oquenL  But  the  matter  of  his  worka  bas  not  much  to 
reoommend  it :  his  propensity  to  aUegorize  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  expressions  in  the  au- 
thors  on  whom  he  comments,  must  deduct  largely  from 
his  merita  as  an  expounder  of  other  men's  thoughts ; 
and  but  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him  as  the 
last  of  a  school  of  philosopby,  it  is  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  his  works  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the 
dust  of  libraries,  and  have  been  either  whoUy  neglected 
or  imperfectiy  edited. 

JIi»  Philosophical  Sytem, — In  the  writings  of  Proclus 
there  is  collated,  arranged,  and  dialecticaUy  elaborated 
the  whole  body  of  transmitted  philosophy,  augpnented 
by  large  addicious,  and  the  whole  combined  into  a  sort 
of  system,  to  which  he  suoceeded  in  giring  the  appear- 
ance  of  strict  logical  connection.  He  professed  that 
his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  view8  of  bis  own, 
but  siroply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  pro- 
ceeded  on  the  idea  that  everything  in  Plato  must  bo 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  theology  of 
Orpheus.  He  looked  upon  the  Orphic  poems  and  Chał- 
diean  orades,  which  he  had  diligently  studied,  as  divine 
revelations,  and  capable  of  beooming  instrumental  to 
pbilosopby  by  means  of  an  allegorical  esposition.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  coincidence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It 
was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend 
together  the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  He  called  him- 
self,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  the  last 
link  of  the  Hermaio  chain,  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpctual  tradition, 
was  preser\'ed  the  occult  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries. 
Where  reasoning  fails  him,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  ni- 
<mc  of  Plotinus,  which  is  superior  to  knowledge.  He 
conducts  us  to  the  operations  of  theurgy,  which  tran- 
soends  all  buman  wisdom,  and  comprises  withtn  itself 
all  the  advantage8  of  dirinations,  purifications,  ini- 
tiations,  and  all  the  actiyities  of  divine  inspiration. 
Through  it  we  are  united  with  the  primeval  unity,  in 
which  every  motion  and  energy  of  our  souls  oomes  to 
rest.  It  is  this  priuciple  which  unites  not  only  men 
with  gods,  but  the  gods  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
one — the  good,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  credible. 

Proclus  "  held,  in  all  its  leading  features,  the  doctrine 
of  emanattons  from  one  ultimatc,  piimeval  principle  of 
all  things,  the  absolute  unity,  towards  union  with  which 
again  all  things  strive.  This  union  he  did  not,  like 
Plotinus,  oouceive  to  be  effected  by  means  of  pure  rea- 
son,  as  even  things  destitute  of  reason  and  energy  par- 
ticipate  in  it,  purely  as  the  result  of  their  subsistence 
(uirapKtę,  Theol,  Piat.  i,  25 ;  ii,  1,  4).  In  some  unac- 
countable  way,  therefore,  he  must  have  conceived  the 
iriffTŁC,  by  which  he  represents  this  union  as  being  ef- 
fected, as  something  which  did  not  involre  rational  or 
^hinking  activity.  All  inferior  existenoes  are  connected 


with  the  highest  only  through  the  intennediate  ooe^ 
and  can  return  to  the  bigher  only  through  that  which  is 
intermediate.  £very  multitude,  in  a  certain  way,  par- 
takes  of  unity,  and  ererything  which  beoomes  onr,  be- 
comes  so  by  partaking  of  the  one  (/iis/.  TkenL  c.  8).  £t- 
ery  object  is  a  union  of  the  one  and  the  many :  that 
which  unites  the  one  and  the  many  is  nothing  elae  than 
the  pure,  absolute  one — ^the  esaential  one^  which  makes 
eyerything  else  partake  of  unity.  Prodiia  argued  thit 
there  is  either  one  principium,  or  many  principia.  If 
the  latter,  the  principia  must  be  either  tinite  or  infinite 
in  number.  If  infinite,  what  is  derived  from  them  must 
be  infinite,  so  that  we  sbould  haye  a  double  infinite,  or 
else  finite.  But  the  finite  can  be  derired  only  fiom  the 
finite,  80  that  the  principia  must  be  finite  in  number. 
There  would  then  be  a  definite  number  of  them.  Bot 
number  piesupposes  unity.  Unity  (ćvac)  is  oonsfr* 
quently  the  principium  of  principia,  and  the  canse  of 
the  finite  multiplicity  and  of  the  being  of  all  things 
{TheoL  Piat,  ii,  1).  There  u  therefore  one  principium 
which  is  incorporeal,  for  the  corporeal  consista  of  parts. 
It  is  immovable  and  unchangeable,  for  ererything  that 
moYcs,  mores  towarda  some  object  or  end,  which  it 
seeks  after.  If  the  principium  were  morable  it  musi 
be  in  want  of  the  good,  and  there  must  be  something 
desirable  ontside  of  it.  But  this  is  impoasible,  for  the 
principium  bas  need  of  nothing,  and  is  itself  the  end 
towards  which  everything  else  strires.  The  princi- 
pium, or  first  cause  of  all  things,  is  superior  to  all  ac- 
tual  being  (oMa)^  and  separated  from  it,  and  cannot 
even  have  it  as  an  attribute  (/.  c).  The  abaolutely  one 
is  not  an  object  of  cognition  to  any  exi8ting  thing,  nor 
can  it  be  named  {I  c.  p.  95).  But  in  contemplating  the 
emanation  of  things  from  the  one  and  their  return  into 
it  we  arrive  at  two  words,  the  good,  and  the  one,  of 
which  the  first  is  analogical  and  positiye,  the  latter 
negative  only  (L  e,  p.  96).  The  absolutely  one  has 
produced  not  only  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gods 
which  are  above  the  world  and  in  the  world :  it  is  the 
god  of  all  gods,  the  unity  of  all  nnitiea  (/.  c.  ii,  110). 
Eyerything  which  is  perfect  striyes  to  produoe  some- 
thing else;  the  fuli  seeks  to  im  part  its  fulnesa.  Still 
morę  must  this  be  the  caae  with  the  abaolute  good, 
though  in  connection  with  that  we  must  not  conoeire 
of  any  creatiye  power  or  energy,  for  that  would  be  to 
make  the  one  imperfect  and  not  simple,  not  frnitful 
through  its  yery  perfection  (t  c.  p.  101).  Eyeiy  ema- 
nation is  less  perfect  than  that  from  which  it  emanatfs 
(/iru/.  Theol,  c.  7),  but  has  a  certain  similarity  with  it, 
and,  so  far  as  this  similarity  goes,  remains  in  it,  depart- 
tng  from  it  so  far  as  it  is  unlike,  but  as  far  as  posnUe 
being  one  with  it,  and  remaining  in  it  {ibid,  81).  What 
is  produced  from  the  abeolutely  one  is  produced  as 
unity,  or  of  the  naturę  of  unity.  Thus  the  first  pro- 
duced things  are  independent  unities  (aurorcAcic  kva- 
^ic).  Of  these  independent  unities  some  are  simple, 
others  morę  composite.  The  nearer  the  unities  are  to 
the  absolute  unity  the  simpler  they  are,  but  the  greater 
is  the  sphere  of  their  operation  and  their  prodoctire 
power.  Thus  out  of  unity  there  arise  a  multitude  of 
things  which  depart  further  and  further  from  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  absolute  one;  and  as  the  producing  power 
diminishes,  it  introduces  morę  and  morę  conditions  into 
things,  while  it  diminishes  their  uniyersality  and  sim- 
plicity.  His  whole  system  of  emanations  seema,  in  ftct, 
to  be  a  realization  of  the  logical  subordination  of  ideas. 
The  simplest  ideas  which  are  contained  in  those  which 
are  composite  being  regarded  by  him  as  the  principles 
of  things," 

The  emanations  proceeded  in  a  carioos  triadic  man- 
ner.  That  which  precedea  all  power,  and  emanates 
immediately  from  the  primal  cause  of  aU  things,  b 
limit.  Unity,  duality,  he  considered  as  identical  with 
limitation  {vfpac)  and  boundleasness  {dirnpid),  and 
from  the  mixed  compound  of  these  two  principia  ariaes 
a  third,  a  compound  of  the  ivr(^—substance  (as  a  aort  of 
genoB  of  all  substances),  that  which  in  itself  ia  abso- 
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lutely  an  exiBdng  thtng  and  nothing  moro  {TheoL  Piał. 
iii,  133  8q.).  £verything,  acconiing  to  l^roclus,  eon- 
tatns  in  itaelf  being  (ovffia),  life  {K(ałf),  and  intelligenoe 
(yovc),  The  life  is  the  centrę  of  the  thing,  for  it  is 
both  an  object  of  thought  and  exi8t8.  The  intelligence 
is  the  limit  of  the  thing,  for  the  intellect  (voi;c)  is  in 
tbat  whtch  is  the  object  of  intellect  (vof|róv),  and  the 
lattcr  in  the  former;  but  the  intellect  or  thought  ex- 
iata  in  the  thing  thought  of  objectiyely,  and  the  thing 
thought  of  eziata  in  the  intellect  producti%*ely  (yoipiic). 
Thia  aocordingly  is  the  first  triad — limit,  infinitude,  and 
the  compound  of  the  two.  Produs  dbtinguished  the 
divinities  (making  these  also  descend  from  unity  and 
giYe  birth  to  triads)  into  intelligible  and  intelligeiit,  su- 
))ematural  and  natural;  attributed  a  supematural  effi- 
cacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supremę  Being,  and,  like  his 
predecesBors,  ezalŁed  theurgy  aboTe  philosophy.  The 
tirst  triad — yiz.  the  limit— Proclus  taught,  is  the  deity 
who  adyanoes  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  oonoeivable 
from  the  inoonoeivable,  primal  deity,  roeasuring  and  de- 
fining  all  things,  and  establishes  the  paterual,  concate- 
nating,  and  iroroaculate  race  of  goda.  The  infinite  is  the 
inexhanstible  power  of  tbis  deity.  The  **  mlxed"  is  the 
first  and  highest  world  of  gods,  which  in  a  ooncealed 
manner  oompiehends  e\*erything  within  itself.  Out  of 
thia  first  triad  springs  the  secoud.  As  the  first  of  the 
unities  produces  the  highest  existing  thinjj^,  the  inter- 
mediate  unity  produces  the  interroediate  exiatent  thing, 
in  which  there  is  something  first — nnity,  divinity,  real- 
ity;  something  intermediate  —  power;  and  something 
Iftst— the  existence  in  the  second  grade,  conoeivable  life 
{yoffrĄ  Kwi)  i  f^'  there  is  in  every thing  which  is  the 
object  of  thought  being  (ró  c7vai),  life  (ró  Zfiv)t  and 
thought  (ró  yoe7v).  The  third  of  the  unities,  the 
**  mixed,''  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence or  Łhinking  power  (vovc)  attains  to  its  subsist- 
ence.  This  Łhinking  power  is  the  limit  and  coropletion 
of  cTerything  which  can  be  the  object  of  thought.  The 
first  triad  oontains  the  principle  of  union ;  the  second 
of  multiplicity  and  increase  by  means  of  continuous 
motion  or  life,  for  motion  is  a  species  of  life;  the  third, 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  manifold,  and  of 
formation  by  means  of  limit. 

In  his  treatise  on  Protidence  and  Fałf,  Proclus  seeks 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  show 
that  the  second  \b  subordinate  to  the  first  in  such  a 
manner  that  freedom  is  consistent  with  it.  Both  prov- 
idence  and  fate  are  causes— the  first  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  second  the  cause  of  all  connection  (and  con- 
nection  as  cause  and  eifect).  There  are  three  sorts  of 
things — some  whoee  operation  is  as  etemal  as  their  sub- 
stanoe,  others  whoee  substance  does  not  exist,  but  is 
perpetiudly  coming  into  existence,  and,  between  these, 
things  whoee  substance  is  etemal,  but  whose  operaiion 
takes  place  in  time.  Proclus  names  these  three  kinds 
intellectuał,  animai,  and  corporeał,  The  last  alone  are 
subjected  to  fate,  which  is  identical  with  naturę,  and  Ib 
itaelf  subject  to  providence,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  deity  himself.  The  corporeal  part  of  man  is  en- 
tirely  subject  to.  fate.  The  soul,  as  regards  its  sub- 
stance, is  superior  to  fate;  as  regards  its  operation, 
sometimes  (referring  to  those  operations  which  reąuire 
corporeal  organs  and  rootions)  beneath,  sometimes  su- 
perior to  fate,  and  so  forms  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  and  corporeal  existence.  The  freedom 
of  the  soul  oonsists  in  its  living  accoiding  to  virtue,  for 
this  alone  does  not  inYoIve  8er%'itude.  Wickedness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  want  of  power,  and  by  it  the  soul  is 
subjected  to  fate,  and  is  compelled  to  ser\*e  all  that  min- 
isteis  to  or  hinders  the  grai  ification  of  the  desires.  Pro- 
clus strongly  distinguished  the  soul  from  that  which  U 
materiał,  pointing  out  its  reflective  power  as  a  mark  of 
diflbienoe;  the  corporeal  not  being  able  to  tum  back  in 
tbat  way  upon  itself,  owing  to  its  consisting  of  separa- 
Ue  parta.  He  fonnded  on  this  also  an  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  {Intt.  TheoL  c.  15).  The  human 
sool  be  eonstdered  wrapped  up  in  yarious  morę  or  less 


dense  reils,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  at- 
tained ;  and  he  further  assumed  a  certain  sort  of  soli- 
darity  between  the  souls  of  those  who  naturally,  or  by 
certain  immutable  circumstances,  were  linked  tógether, 
such  as  clłildren  and  parents,  rulers  and  subjects;  and 
he  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chil- 
dren  must  naturally  parttcipate  in  their  parents'  faults^ 
Faith  alone,  he  further  held,  was  essential  to  the  attaiu- 
ment  of  theuigy,  which,  comprising  maiitic  and  super- 
natural  inspiration,  is  preferable  to  all  human  wisdom ; 
and  in  this  he  cbietly  differs  from  Plotinus  (q.  v.). 
Some  of  rhe  topics  touched  upon  in  this  treatise  are 
carried  out  stUl  further  in  the  essay  on  Ten  Ouettitms 
ahout  Proritienoe.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Origin  o/EeU 
(Ilfpj  riję  ruy  KOK&y  viF0OTdofutc\  Proclus  endearors 
to  show  that  eyil  does  not  originate  with  God,  or  with 
the  dsBmons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  is  the  conseąuence 
of  a  weaknesfl,  the  absence  of  some  power.  As  with  the 
total  absence  of  all  power  activity  would  be  annihilated, 
there  caunot  be  an^'  total,  unmixed  eyil.  The  good  has 
one  definite,  etemal,  universally  operating  cause— name- 
ly,  God.  The  causes  of  eyil  are  manifold,  indefinite, 
and  not  subject  to  mle.  £vil  has  not  an  original,  but 
only  a  deriratiye  existence. 

His  Works.— The  following  of  Proclus^s  writings  are 
still  extant :  (1.)  E/ę  r^v  IlX&Ttiivoc  OcoAoyiay,  in  six 
books.  (2.)  ^roix(i^9iC  OtoKoyuoi  {Institutio  Theo- 
iofficd).  This  treatise  was  first  publisbed  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Franciscus  Patricius.  The  Greek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  i£m.  Portus,  is  appended  to  the 
edition  of  the  last-mentioned  work  (Hamb.  IG  18).  (3.) 
A  commentary  on  the  First  A  Icibiades  of  Plato.  (4.) 
A  commentary  on  the  Timaus  of  Plato.  Of  this  com- 
mentary on  the  Timavs  fiye  books  remain,  but  they 
only  treat  of  about  a  third  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  the  first  Basie  edition  of  Plato.  (5.)  Yarious 
notes  on  the  noXircia  of  Plsto,  printed  in  the  same 
edition  of  Plato  as  the  last-mentioned  work.  (6.)  A 
commentary  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  publisbed  in 
Stallbaum*s  edition  of  that  dialogue.  (7.)  Portions  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Cratylvs  of  Plato,  edited  by  Bois- 
sonade  (Leips.  1820).  (8.)  A  paraphrase  of  yarious  dif- 
ficult  passages  in  the  TiTpapŁp\oc  evvTaĘtc  of  Ptole- 
maeus :  first  publisbed,  with  a  preface,  by  Melancthon 
(Basie,  1654).  (9.)  A  treatise  on  motion  (Ucpi  icis^- 
tTłtac)f  a  sort  of  compendiuro  of  the  last  five  books  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  Tlfpi  fwrtKtjc  ÓKpoaottac,  (10.) 
*TiroTviria<nc  tS»v  aaTpovofiuc*uv  ifiro^t<rewv  (ibid. 
1520).  (11.)  2^7pa,  freąuently  appended  to  the  works 
of  the  ancient  astronomers.  There  are  also  sereral  sep- 
arate  editions  of  it.  (12.)  A  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  £uclid*s  Elements  (attached  to  yarious  editions 
of  the  texŁ  of  Euclid).  (13.)  A  commentary  on  the 
'Epya  Kai  rffupai  of  Hesiod,  in  a  somewhat  mutilnted 
form  (YirófŁvrifia  eic  rd  *H<naSov  ipya  Kai  t)fifpac} 
(first  publisbed  at  Yenice  in  1637).  A  better  edition  is 
that  by  Heinsius  (Leyden,  1603).  (14.)  Xpri<rrofiadtia 
ypafAfiaruńit  or,  rather,  some  portions  of  it  p^e8er^'ed 
by  Photius  (cod.  239),  treatiug  of  poetry  and  the  lives 
of  yarious  celebrated  poets.  The  short  life  of  Homer 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Proclus  was  probably 
taken  from  this  work.  (15.)  'Em^cip^/iora  łti  KarA 
Xpi9Ttar&v.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  maintain 
the  etemity  of  the  uniyerse  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  The  work  of  Proclus  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  a  separate  form,  but  we  still  posscss  his 
arguments  in  the  refutation  of  them  by  Joannes  Philo- 
ponus  {De  ACłemiłałe  Afundi).  (16.)  De  Proridentia 
ei  FatOf  addresscd  to  Theodorus,  a  mechanician.  (17.) 
Decem  Dubiiationes  circa  Proridenłiatn  (Ufpi  twv  Uko 
wpbc  Trjv  npavoŁav  ófiroptifiarwy).  (18.)  De  Afalorum 
Subsisieniia  (Jltpi  T/jc  tuv  KaKu/y  yfcturraonac).  This 
and  the  two  preceding  treatises  only  exi8t  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Gulielmus  de  Morbeka.  lliey  are  printed 
entire  by  Fabricius  in  his  BibUolheca  Gracoj  ix,  873, 
etc.  (19.)  A  little  astrological  treatise  on  the  cffcct  of 
cclipses,  in  a  Latin  translation.    (20.)  A  treatise  on  po- 
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^tryi  aIm  ut  a  Latin  tnuislfttioo,  pńnted  Łogether  wifch 
a.  treątifle  by  Choerobosciu  (Pariis  1615).  (21.)  Five 
hymos.     (22.)  Some  scholia  on  Homer. 

The  foUowiiig  works  have  perUheil :  (1.)  A  oommeii- 
Uiy  00  the  Philebus  of  PUto  (Procl.  in  TiuL  p.  &3|  222). 
^2.)  A  oommentary  on  the  Pkadrus  of  Plato  (Procl.  U  c 
p.  329).  (3.)  A  defence  of  the  Timaut  of  PUto  agatn»t 
the  'AvTippri<THC  of  Aristotle  (ibid.  p.  226 :  BijSktoy  ihc. 
iKSiSkiKułC  oUa  Tufv  vpóc  TOP  Tifiaiov  'AptoroTkXovc 
dvTippri<TŁ(»iv  4?ri<rffći//eic  iroiovfŁŁvu»v),  (4.)  Ket^apn- 
KÓc  Tittv  ^oyfiOTuty  rov  YlKarwyoc,  against  Domninus 
(Suid.  a.  V.  ćiOfŁinroc),  (5.)  A  commcntary  on  the 
TheateŁus  of  Plato  (Marinue,  /.  c.  cap.  ult.).  (6.)  Nc>fiOŁ, 
a  commentao'  apparendy  on  the  Zatr«  of  Plato  (ProcL 
m  TiiH,  p.  178).  (7.)  Notes  on  the  'Ewcó^ec  of  Ploii- 
nua.  (8.)  yifiTpiaaicĄ  /3i/3XoCł  on  the  mother  of  the 
goda  (Suid.  s.  v.  UpoKk,),  (9.)  Eic  n)v  'Op^a»c  ■&€©- 
\oyiav  (Suid,  /.  c;  Marin.  c.  27).  (10.)  Ilcpi  ró,  \óyiaj 
iu  ten  books  (Suid.  Marin.  c.  26).  (11.)  A  commen- 
tary  on  Homer  (Suid.).  (12.)  Hcpt  twv  reap'  'OfUjpift 
^twp  (ibid.).  (13.)  :£vft^via  'Op^utCy  Uvday6pov 
Koi  n\dT<ovoc  (Suid.  Marin.  c.  22).  (14.)  On  the  three 
hadię  voi|roł— namely,  dXi^^cuz,  KaXXovfi,  and  cn;/i- 
furpia  (ProcL  in  Polit.  p.  433).  (16.)  Ei'c  Tbv  \6yov 
Tfic  AioTtfŁac  vepi  r^c  ruv  Keuc&p  i/woaTafftutc.  (16.) 
Iltpi  dyuyiiCf  on  the  theurgic  diacipUne,  in  two  books 
(Suid.).     (17.)  Yarious  hymns  and  epigrams. 

There  is  no  oomplete  ediUon  of  the  extant  works  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Couain  (Paris,  1820-27,  6  yols. 
8  vo)  contains  the  treatises  on  Promdence  and  Faie,  on  the 
Ten  DouhU  abotU  Promdence,  and  on  the  Naturę  ofErily 
the  commentary  on  the  Alcibiaeks,  and  the  oommen- 
tary on  the  Pamienides.  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
sińce  brought  out  Procli  Philos,  Platonid  <^pera  inedita 
(Paris,  1864).  There  are  Engliah  translations  of  the 
oommentaries  on  the  TintauSf  the  six  books  on  the 
Tkeology  of  Plaio,  the  commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  the  Theological  Elementg,  and  the  five 
I/i/tnnSy  by  Thomas  Taylor.  See  Fabricius,  BUd,  Grac. 
ix,  363-445 ;  Brucker,  Jliaforia  Critica  PhilotaphiaSf  ii, 
319-336;  Tennemann,  Geschichłe  der  Philosophie,  vol. 
Ti ;  Kitter,  GescAichte  der  PhHosophie^  bk.  xiii,  c.  3,  voL 
iv,  699,  eta ;  Dr.  Burigny,  Life  of  Proclus,  in  Memoirt 
of  the  Acadcmy  of  Inscriptions,  vol.  xxxi;  Marinus, 
Vita  Procli  (Gr.  and  Lat.  ed.  by  Fabricius  [llamb.  1740, 
4to];  ed.  by  Boiaaonade  [Leipa.  1814,  8vo]);  Baur, 
ChtistL  Jahrbiicher  (TUbing.  1846,  p.  29-72);  €ud- 
worth,  IntelL  Unioerte  (see  Index);  Hunf^  PatUheitm, 
p.  117  aq.;  Lewes,  IJist,  of  Philos,  vol.  ii;  Simon,  Ecole 
Alex,  vol.  ii;  Tennemann,  Man.  of  Philos.  p.  190  8q.; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fali,  c.  xx,  §  12;  Haae,  Ch.  Hist. 
p.  48  etc. ;  Ueberweg,  llist.  of  Philos.  i,  255-258 ;  Smith, 
JHct.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and  AftfthoL  s.  v.  (from 
which  a  part  of  the  abore  has  been  taken);  Kingsley, 
Alexandria,  p.  116-124, 128;  Alzog,  Patrol  §  57;  Noii- 
rlsson,  Pensees  Ifumaines,  p.  161  8q. 

ProolUB,  St.,  an  Eastem  eccleaiastic  of  the  5th 
century.  He  was  at  a  very  carly  age  appointed  reader 
In  the  church  at  Constantinople.  He  was  also  engaged 
aa  secretary  or  amanuensia  to  St^  Chrysoatom,  and  waa 
employed  in  a  aimilar  capacity  by  Atticus  (who  suc- 
oeeded  Araacius  as  patriarch  of  (constantinople),  by 
whom  he  was  inreated  succeaaiyely  with  the  orders  of 
deacon  and  presbyter.  He  waa  raiaed  to  the  rank  of 
biahop  of  Cyzicus  by  Sisinniua,  the  succeasor  of  Atticua, 
but  did  not  exerci9e  the  functiona  of  his  office,  the  peo- 
ple  of  Cyzicua  choosing  another  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  427)  there  was  a  generał  ex- 
pressinn  of  feeling  in  favor  of  Proclus  as  his  suocesaor, 
but  Nestorius  waa  appointed.  Proclua  oontended  zeaU 
ously  against  the  hereaiea  which  the  latter  atTore  to  in- 
troduce  into  the  Church,  oombating  them  even  in  a  aer- 
mon  preached  before  Neatoriua  himaelf.  On  the  depoai- 
tion  of  Neatoriua,  Proclua  w&i  again  propoaed  aa  hia 
auccesaor;  but  hia  elevation  waa  again  oppoaed,  though 
on  what  grounda  doea  not  appear  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained.     But  on  the  death  of  Maximianua,  who  waa  ap- 


pointed inatead,  Proclus  was  at  last  created 
In  A.D.  438  Proclua  gaiued  a  great  deal  of  bonor  by 
haviug  the  body  of  SU  Chryaoatom  brought  to  GoosUn- 
tinople.  There  is  atill  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Latia 
tranalation  of  a  eulogy  on  St  Cbr^oatom,  by  Produą 
deliyered  probably  about  tbia  time.  It  waa  in  the  tirae 
of  Proclua  that  the  cuatom  of  chanting  the  Trisagiem 
waa  introduoed  into  the  Church.  While  in  office,  Pro- 
clua conducted  himaelf  with  great  prudenoe  and  miki- 
neaa.  For  further  detaiis  respecting  hia  erclwaifirinil 
career,  the  reader  ia  refened  to  TiUeBK>nt*a  Memoires 
Ecclesiasticues  (xiv,  704-718).  Hia  extant  wiitings 
are  enumerated  by  Fabriciua  {B.  G.  ix;  505-512).  One 
of  the  rooat  ceiebrated  of  hia  lettera  (lltpi  rianmc) 
waa  written  iu  A.D.  435,  when  the  biabops  of  Arme- 
nia applied  to  him  for  hia  opinton  on  oeitain  proposi- 
tiona  which  had  been  diasemiuated  in  their  dioceMs, 
and  were  attributed  to  Theodorus  of  Mopsueatia.  Tbe 
diacueaion  that  enaued  with  reapect  to  these  propoń- 
tiona  madę  a  oonaideraUe  atir  in  the  Eaat.  Prcidns  be- 
atowed  a  great  deal  ot  paina  upon  hia  atyle,  which  is 
terse  and  sententious,  but  ia  crawded  with  antitheaes 
and  rhetorical  points,  and  betrays  a  labored  endearor  to 
reitorato  the  aame  aentiment  in  every  possible  raiiety 
of  form.  From  the  quotationa  of  aubaeqaent  authora.  it 
appeara  that  aeyeral  of  the  writings  of  Prodna  are  losL 
The  Platonie  Theology  of  Proclua  Diadochoa  has  aooie- 
times  been  erroneoualy  deacribed  as  a  theological  work 
of  St.  Proclua.  The  24th  of  October  is  the  dar  oonae- 
crated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Proclua  by  the  Greek 
Church. — Smith,  /Het.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  J/y- 
thol  a.  y.  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  496  aq.;  Riddlc, 
ffisU  ofthe  Papacy,  i,  160  8q.,  170  sq. 

Proconsul.  The  <ireek  word  dy^ltcaroc,  for 
which  thia  ia  the  true  cquivalent,  ia  rendered  uDif<»mly 
"  deputy"  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Acta  xiii,  7, 8, 12 ;  xix,  38,  anid 
the  deriyed  yerb  óy^irarwia  in  Acta  xyiii,  12  is  traii»- 
lated  **  to  be  deputy."  At  the  diyiaion  of  the  Roman 
proyinccs  by  Auguatua,  in  tbe  year  B.C  27,  into  aenato- 
rial  and  imperial,  the  emperor  asaigned  to  the  aenaie 
such  |K>rtionft  of  territory  as  were  peaoeable  and  (soułd 
be  heid  without  forcc  of  arms  (Sueton.  Ocl.  47 ;  Strabo^ 
xyii,  840 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii,  12),  an  arrangement  which  ve- 
mained  with  freąuent  alterations  till  the  3d  centuiy. 
Oyer  these  senatorial  proyinces  the  senate  appointed  bj 
lot  yearly  an  officer  who  was  called  "  proconsul'*  (ibid. 
13)^  who  exerci8ed  purely  ciyil  functions,  had  no  power 
oyer  life  and  death,  and  was  attended  by  one  or  morę 
legates  (ibid.  14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword 
nor  wore  the  roilitair  dreaa  (ibid.  13).  He  waa  cboeen 
out  of  the  body  of  the  8enat«;  and  it  was  cust^nnar}-, 
when  any  one's  conaulate  expired,  to  seud  him  aa  a  pro- 
conaul  into  aoroe  proyince.  He  enjoyed  tbe  same  honor 
with  the  oonaula,  but  waa  allowed  only  aix  lietora  with 
the  faacea  before  him.  Such  proyinces  were  in  conae- 
quence  called  **  proconstdar."  With  the  exception  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  were  aaugned  to  men  who  had 
pasaed  the  office  of  conaul,  the  aenatorial  proyinces  were 
giyen  to  those  who  had  been  pretora,  and  were  dirided 
by  lot  each  year  among  thoae  who  had  held  thia  offiee 
five  years  preyioualy.  Their  term  of  office  was  one  year. 
The  proconaula  decided  caaea  of  equity  and  juatice, 
either  privately  in  their  palacea,  whero  they  reoeiyed 
petitiona,  heard  complainta,  and  granted  writs  under 
their  seals ;  or  publicly  in  the  common  hall,  with  tbe 
fnrmalities  generally  obseryed  in  tbe  oourts  at  Borne. 
These  dutiea  were,  howeyer,  morę  freqaent]y  delegated 
to  their  aaseaaora,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
menr.  Aa  the  proconaula  had  also  the  direction  of  jti*> 
tice,  of  war,  and  of  the  reyennes,  these  departmenta  were 
ądroiniatered  by  their  lieutenanta,  or  UgaH,  wbo  were 
uaually  noroinated  by  the  aenate.  The  expense  of  their 
joumeya  to  and  from  their  proyinces  waa  defrayed  by 
the  public.  Livy  (yiii  and  xxyi)  roentiona  two  other 
claasea  of  proconaula — those  who,  being  conaula^  had 
their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  appointed  by 
law }  and  those  who,  being  preyioualy  in  a  priyate  ata- 
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tióii,  were  inresŁed  wUh  tbis  hooor,  eiŁher  lor  tbe  gov- 
enimeut  of  prorinceii  or  to  comnuuid  in  war.  Soine 
were  created  prooonsulB  by  the  aenate  without  being 
appointed  to  any  proviuce,  merely  to  command  in  thc 
army,  and  to  take  cbaige  of  the  military  discipline ; 
others  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  tbetr  proconsular 
Office  before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship.  but  hav- 
iiig  that  honor  in  reiierve.  See  Smith,  JjicL  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Antig,  a.  v. 

Amoug  tbe  seuatorial  proyinces  in  the  Gni  arrange- 
ment  by  Augustus  were  Cyprus,  Acbaia,  and  Asia  witb- 
in  the  Ualys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  XTii,  840).  The  tirst 
and  Ust  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acta  xiii|  7,  8,  12 ; 
xix,  38,  as  under  the  govemment  of  procouauls.  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  proyince  in  the  second  year  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  and  w^as  govemed  by  a  procurator 
(Taciu  Arnu  i,  76),  but  was  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Claudiiis  (Sueton.  Claud.  25),  and  tberefore  Gallio,  be- 
fore whom  St.  Paul  was  brought,  b  rightly  terroed 
"proconsul"  in  Acts  xviii,  12,  See  Gallio.  Cyprus 
also,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  first  madę  an  impe- 
rial prorince  (Dio  Cass.  liii,  12),  but  five  years  after- 
wards  (RC.  22)  it  was  giren  to  the  senate,  and  is  reck- 
oned  by  Strabo  (xvii,  840)  ninth  among  the  proyinces 
of  the  people  govemed  by  orpanjyoif  as  Achaia  is  thc 
seyenth.  These  orpaniyoh  or  propnctors,  had  the  title 
of  proconsuL  Cyprus  and  Narboncse  Gaul  were  given 
to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia,  and  thus,  says 
Dio  Cassius  (liv,  4),  proconsuls  (dp^iiiraroi)  began  to 
be  sent  to  those  nacions.  In  B(3ckb'8  Coi-pu*  Inscrijh- 
tiotutnij  Xo.  2631,  is  the  fullowing  relating  to  Cyprus: 
ir/  iTfiAic  yioivTov'lov\iov  KópSov  ap^uwaTOp  ayyiiac. 
This  Quintu8  Julius  Cordus  appears  io  have  been  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
He  is  roentioned  in  the  nexŁ  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Annius 
Bassus.  The  datę  of  this  last  inscription  is  the  twelfth 
year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  52.  The  name  of  another  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  Claudius  oocurs  on  a 
copper  coin,  of  which  an  engraving  is  giyen  under  Cy- 
prus. A  ooin  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  illustrates  the  usage 
of  the  wofd  Ar^irn-aroc  in  AcU  xix,  88.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

Procop,  Amdrew  (also  knowu  as  Procop  (kegrent- 
«r,  łke  eider,  or  tke  kofy,  or  tke  shacn*^  in  allusion  to  his 
haying  recciyed  the  tonsure  in  early  life),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  and  ranks  only  sec- 
ond to  Ziska,  whose  suoceaaor  he  was  among  thc  Ta- 
borites.  Frocop  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  towards  the 
doae  of  the  14th  oentury.  He  owed  his  education  to 
an  unclc,  a  nobleman  of  Prague.  After  haying  trar- 
elled  for  some  years  through  France  aud  Spain,  Procop 
letumcd  to  his  natiye  country  just  as  the  religious  wars 
were  bteaking  out.  He  had  taken  holy  ordcrs,  but  in- 
stead  of  entering  the  ministry  he  joiued  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgcnt  Hussites,  and,  by  his  military  genius,  rap- 
idly  roee  to  tbe  first  rank.  In  1424  Ziska  dicd,  and  the 
Taborites  elected  Procop  as  their  leader.  Palacky,  in 
comparing  the  two  great  Hussites,  says  of  Procop  that 
if  he  did  not  equal  Ziska  in  warlike  ability,  he  sur- 
passed  his  predecessor  in  mind  and  political  farsightcd- 
neasw  Procop'8  history  from  this  time  till  1427  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  daring  attacks  upon  the 
Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger  body  of  Tabor- 
ites, who  called  themselyes  Orpłums,  and  had  been 
oyermnning  Ijiusitz  and  had  bumed  Lauban,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  roan  subseąuently  known  as  Procop  the 
leaser  (or  yoimger),  now,  in  concert  with  the  morę  distin- 
guished  Procop,  atucked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
iutemal  feods  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bobe- 
mia  was  almost  wholiy  ruined.  The  threatened  ap- 
proach  of  three  German  arroies,  which  had  been  leyied 
by  the  neighboring  states  to  carry  on  an  exterminating 
cmsade  against  the  heretics,  was  alone  able  to  restore 
unanimity  to  the  diyided  Hussites,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  two  Prooops,  oflTered  a  desperate  and  suc- 
ceasfol  resi»tance  to  the  larger  numbers  of  the  Germans, 
Bubseąiieiitly  pursaing  their  enemies  with  tire  and  sword 


through  Silesia,  Morayia,  and  Hungan'  as  far  as  Piee- 
burg.  Iii  1429  Procop  madę  inruads  iiito  the  German 
States  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia 
laden  with  spoil,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
captive  nobles  and  knights;  and  in  the  fullowing  year, 
at  the  bead  of  50,000  men-at-arms,  and  half  as  many 
horsemen,  he  again  broke  into  Miśnia,  Franconia,  and 
Bayaria,  and  after  haying  bumed  100  castles  and  towns, 
destroyed  1400  yillages  aud  hamleta,  and  carried  off 
a  vaat  amount  of  treasure,  tumed  his  arms  against  Mo- 
rayia and  Silesia.  The  emperor  Sigisround  at  this  crisis 
offered  to  treat  with  him,  bot  the  imperial  demand,  that 
the  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  council, 
afforded  Procop  a  pretext  for  brcaking  off  all  negotia- 
tions  with  the  imperial  court  A  second  German  cru- 
sading  army  now  adyanced  in  1431,  but  was  thorongh- 
ly  defeated  at  Riesenburg.  These  succeases,  which  were 
followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal  importance  in  Silesia, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony,  where  the  princes  had  to  pur<> 
chase  peace  at  the  hands  of  the  two  Procops  on  humil- 
iating  terms,  induced  the  Council  of  Basie  to  propose  a 
meeting  between  the  Hussite  leaders  and  ten  leamed 
Catholic  doctors.  The  meeting  lasted  fifly  days,  but 
was  productiye  of  no  good  result  Procop  himseif  went 
before  that  learned  body,  and  defended,  with  much 
spirit,  the  creed  of  his  party.  Bnt  failing  to  receiye 
such  treatment  as  he  felt  himseif  entitled  to,  he  finally 
refused  further  to  attend  the  council,  and  retumed  to 
Bohemia,  where,  corobining  his  forccs  with  those  of 
Procop  the  lesser,  he  laid  siege  to  Pilsen.  The  Calix- 
tines,  who  came  here  in  force,  had  offended  Procop  by 
the  peace  treaty  they  had  madę  with  a  delegation  of 
the  Council  of  Basie.  The  council,  on  this,  passed  an 
act  known  aa  the  Basie  Compact,  by  which  tbe  Hussites 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
and  the  Bohemians  were  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
FirMt  S<m$  o/tke  Catholic  Churck,  The  Taborites  and 
Orphans,  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  re- 
fused, howeyer,  to  have  any t  bing  to  do  with  the  pope^ 
and  hence  dissensions  arose  between  them  and  the  roore 
moderate  of  the  Hussites.  AHer  many  lesser  encoun- 
ters  between  these  factions,  a  decisiye  battle  was  fought 
near  Lipau  in  1484,  in  which  Procop  was  induced,  by 
a  feint  of  the  enemy,  to  leaye  his  intrenchments.  His 
foUowers  at  first  fought  desperately  against  the  troops 
of  the  Boheroian  nobles,  who  were  commanded  bv  Mein- 
bard  of  Neuhaus ;  bnt  at  length,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sudden  panic,  they  gare  way,  and  took  to  flight  Pro- 
cop, after  vainly  striying  to  re-form  their  broken  lines, 
threw  himseif  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
killed.  Procop  the  lesser,  foliowi ng  in  his  eteps,  was 
also  slain,  and  with  these  two  braye  Hui^site  leaders 
the  cause  of  the  Taborites  perished. — Chambcrs,  s.  t. 
Milman  says,  "wirh  Procop  fell  the  militar}'  glor}',  thc 
religious  inilexibiHty,  of  Bohemia.'*  See  Gillett.  Life 
and  Titnes  ofjohn  IłuM,vó\.  ii,  eh.  xyii  f«q.;  Ltbm  des 
/Vf>cop  (Prague,  1789);  Milman,  łłisł,  of  Lalin  Chri»- 
iiamty^  yii,  545-568;  Palacky,  Gesch,  von  Bohmeftj  iii, 
91  sq. 

Procop  iht  Younger.    See  Procop,  Akdrew. 

ProcopiuB  OF  C.S8AREA,  a  noted  character  in  the 
history  of  the  East  in  the  6th  century,  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished  as  the  writer  of  a  history  in  which  he  dwella 
at  large  on  tbe  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  periods  of 
which  he  treats.  He  was  bom  at  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine, 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6lh  centu- 
ry. After  studying  rhetoric  in  his  natiye  country,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  gaye  lessons  in  rhet- 
oric, and  appears  to  haye  been  also  a  lawyer.  His  rep- 
utation  for  leaming  and  ability  reached  the  court ;  and 
the  emperor  Justin  the  elder,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  appointed  him  assessor  (oyyKa^fBpoc)  to  Belisa- 
rius,  who  wa»  about  that  time  sent  as  gnyemor  to  Dara, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Procopius  afterwards  ac- 
companied  that  commander  in  his  first  war  against  the 
Persians  (580),  afterwards  in  that  against  the  Yandals  in 
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Africa  (538-535),  and  lostly  against  the  GoŁhs  in  Italy 
(536^539).  During  Łhese  campaigiis  he  appeaia  to  have 
rendered  himself  very  useful  by  bu  ability  and  ac- 
tirity,  and  to  have  been  intrusted  by  Beliaarius  with 
important  commissions  oonnectod  with  the  seryioe  of 
tbe  arniy.  In  hu  capacity  of  aaseaaoT,  he  was  the  gen- 
erars  legał  adriaer,  and  he  was  also  his  private  secre- 
tary.  In  538  he  assisted  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Beliaa- 
ńus,  in  raising  troops  tn  Campania,  and  in  sending  some 
by  sea  to  Romei  whicb  was  then  besieged.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  about  540,  the  eniperor  Jostinian 
madę  him  a  senator,  as  a  reward  fur  his  senrioes.  In 
562  he  was  madę  prefect  of  Coostantinople,  onless  per- 
haps  it  was  another  of  the  name  who  obtainod  this  dig- 
nity  in  that  year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  advanoed 
age,  but  the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
It  was  duńng  his  extensive  travels  that  be  gathered 
the  materialsfor  the  HUtory  o/ his  Oum  Times  (in  eight 
books),  translated  into  Latin  by  Ciaude  Mattret,  a  Jes- 
uit,  under  the  title  Procapii  Casariensis  Hittoriarum 
tui  Temporia  Libri  Octo  (Paris,  1662,  ful.;  with  the 
Greek  text  in  English,  Lond.  1653,  ful.).  His  descrip- 
tions  of  the  manners  of  the  rarious  barbarous  nations 
which  invaded  the  Roman  empire  are  virid  and  inter- 
esting.  The  first  two  books  of  his  history  oonoem  the 
Persian  wars.  He  begins  his  narrative  with  tbe  death 
of  Arcadius,  and  briefiy  relates  the  wars  between  the 
Bomans  and  Persians  under  Theodosius  the  younger, 
Anastasius,  and  Justinus,  and  lastly  Justinian.  As  he 
comes  down  to  conteroporary  times,  his  history  is  morę 
diffuse.  He  closes  with  the  twenty-third  year  of  Jus- 
tinian's  reign  (A.D.  550).  Books  iii  and  iv  trcat  of  the 
wars  of  the  Yaudals  in  Africa,  and  the  reconąuest  of  that 
proviuce  by  Belisarius.  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  books 
are  concemed  with  the  history  of  the  Gk)thic  kingdom 
in  Italy  founded  by  Theodoric,  and  the  expedition  of 
Belisarius  against  Totiias.  The  8th  book  is  of  a  mixed 
character ;  it  resumes  the  aocount  of  the  Persian  wars^ 
then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
quarter8  — in  Africa,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Thrace  — 
and  at  last  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  Gothic  war 
in  Italy,  the  expedition  of  Narses,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teia,  and  the  finał  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom.— Englith  Cydop,  s.  v.  As  a  historian,  Pn)Copias 
took  Herodotus  for  his  pattem,  and  even  resembles  his 
master's  fatalism  in  the  materiał  conception  of  his- 
tory. Procopius  assumes  the  róU  of  a  sceptic,  and  as 
such  regards  himself  as  above  all  positive  religion  and 
dogmatic  disputes.  On  account  of  the  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic  manner  in  which  he  writes  of  Christianity,  some 
have  not  believed  him  a  Christian,  but  a  deist,  Jew,  or 
even  a  heathen.  He  was,  however,  at  least  in  outward 
confession,  a  Christian,  as  appean  from  his  second  work, 
Ilipi  KrifffŁdnayj  De  ^di^ciiSf  which  contaiiu  a  history 
of  all  churches,  conyents,  and  other  public  buildings 
reared  under  Justinian  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Boman  empire.  Another  of  his  writings,  entitled  'AvfK- 
doTUt  or  Secret  History,  in  thirty  chapters,  is  a  sort  of 
complement  to  the  books  De  Bdlis,  Justinian  and 
Theodora  are  here  painted  in  the  darkesŁ  colors.  Pro- 
copius says  tl)at  he  wrote  it  because  in  his  first  work 
he  could  not,  through  fear  of  torturę  and  death,  speak 
of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Some  grossly  ob- 
sccne  passages  concerntug  Theodora,  who  was  eridently 
a  ver}'  bad  woman,  have  been  expunged  in  most  edi- 
Łions.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Procopius  is  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  Paris  editinn  of  Procopius, 
already  quoted,  is  enriched  with  coptous  historical  notes, 
prefaces,  and  an  index.  The  works  of  Procopius,  with 
yaluable  notes,  are  included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  lustnrians  (1833-38,  3  yoIs.  8vo),  which  is, 
of  course,  the  best.  See  Fabricius,  Jiibl.  Graca,  vił, 
655  sq. ;  Hanke,  De  Scripłor,  Byz.  p.  146  są. ;  Tueffel,  in 
Schmidt'8  Ailffem,  Zeitsckrijl  fur  Gesch,m\\\\,  38-79; 
Herzog.  Real-JCnryklop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Dicf.  of  Gr,  and 
Rom»  Biog,  and  MyłhoL  s.  v. ;  Piper,  Mon,  Theol  §  204 ; 
Dahn,  Procopius  r.  Casarta  (Beri.  1865). 


ProcopiilB  OF  Gaza,  a  rery  respectable  Greek 
sophist  of  the  6th  oentury,  and  the  first  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Palestine,  under  the  reign  of  Dioclettan. 
The  piećise  time  of  his  birth  or  death  is  not  recorded. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Octoteach  (ed.  C  Clau- 
ser,  Tigur.  1555,  fuL),  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Chroni- 
cles  (ed.  J.  Meursiiis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1620, 4to),  Isaiah  (od.  J. 
Curterius,  Paris,  1580,  ful.),  etc,  and  opened  among  the 
(ireeks  the  list  of  the  Catenic  writers.  See  Mosheim, 
Ecdes,  Hiat.  (Index  in  yoL  iii) ;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  76. 

Procopius,  Ftledrich  P.,  a  Roman  Catholic  mo- 
nastic  noted  especially  for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
Christian  song,  was  bom  in  the  year  1608,  of  Protestant 
parents,  at  Templin,  in  Brandenbui^.  At  a  ver>'  earlr 
age  he  joiued  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  when 
eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capu- 
chins  of  the  Austro-Bohemian  provinee.  Haring  com- 
pleted  łiis  studies,  he  visited  many  citiea  as  a  preacher 
and  missionary.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  famous 
pulpit  orator,  but  morę  so  by  his  poetical  productiuns, 
which  gave  him  the  name  of**  Catholic  Meistersinger." 
Procopius  died  at  Linz  in  1680.  He  wrote,  Der  Grost- 
WunderthiUiym  AfuUer  Gottes  Mariae  HUlff  Loh-Gesang 
(Passow,  1659)  i-^Hertten^Freud  und  Seelen-Trast  (ibid. 
1660,  \66\)  :—Mariale  Concianotorium  rythmo-melodi- 
cum  (2d  ed.  Salzburg,  1667),  a  collection  of  sennons  on 
St.  Mary : —  Triemale  DomimcaU  primum  (ibid.  1676), 
sermons  for  the  Christian  year:  —  Caieckismale  (ibid. 
1674).  Comp.  Bemardus  a  Bononia,  Bibliotheea  Sa-ipł, 
Capueinorum,  p.  217-219;  Brllhl,  Geschichte  der  Litera- 
tur des  KathoŁ  Deutschlands,  p.  20  aq. ;  Kehrein,  Ge- 
achichte  der  KaihoL  KanzeWeredsamkeił  der  I/eułschen 
(Regensburg,  1843),  toI.  i,  §  36;  Schletterer,  Uthersickt- 
liche  Darsteliung  der  GeschicfUe  der  kirchliehen  Dichł' 
ung  u.  geistlichen  Musik  (Ndrdlingen,  1866),  p.  217  sq.; 
and  the  notice  of  the  latter  work  iu  Hauck*s  Theolog, 
Jahresberichł,  ii,  1866,  p.  191  są.     (R  P.) 

Procopoyitscb.    See  Prokopovitch. 

Frocrastlnatioii,  the  postponement  of  a  matter 
from  one  day  to  another;  acoording  to  the  maxim  of 
the  lazy  and  of  the  men  of  pleasure,  "  Seria  iu  crasti- 
num  (diem  or  tempus)."  Generally,  in  such  caaes,  Ume 
wears  on,  and  things  are  not  done,  at  least  not  in  the 
right  time  or  in  the  right  way:  **Cras,  cras  et  semper 
cras,  et  sic  dilabitur  etas."  The  syst«m  of  procrastina- 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  be  commended  in  no  respect;  but 
least  of  all  in  morał,  or,  better,  religious  roattersi  E\'- 
ery  day  lost  in  our  morał  amendment  is  an  irreparable 
loss,  a  loss  for  eternity,  as  roformation  becomes  the  morę 
difficult  the  morę  it  is  delayed. 

Proctor  (forroed  by  a  oontraction  from  the  Latin 
procurator)  designates  an  ofiicer  coromlssioned  to  take 
care  of  another  per8on's  cause  in  ecclesiastical  oourts,  in 
the  stead  of  the  party  whom  he  represents.  It  corre- 
sponds  to  attomey  or  solicitor  in  the  other  courts.  In 
the  Church  of  Romę  there  are  extra-proctoT8,  a  class 
who  settle  in  the  name  of  another  a  legał  business  of 
no  littgious  character;  a  morę  aocurate  title  is  mon- 
dataiy.  The  title  of  proctor  has  been  preserved  only 
tn  some  kinds  of  procurations  conceming  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  These  proctors  may  act  instead  of,  1,  Bride 
and  bridfffroom  for  the  concłusion  of  the  betrothal.  For 
not  only  the  act.s  which  prepare  the  betrothal  (tracłO' 
tus  sponsalitii),  and  the  suit  (^pactum  de  ineundis  apon- 
aalibua),  which,  after  its  ac(%ptation,  Łakes  the  lawful 
naturę  of  a  betrothal,  but  the  betrothal  itself,  or  the 
actual  contract  about  the  futurę  matrimony,  can  be  per- 
forroed  by  the  parties  either  in  person  or  by  procura- 
tion  (aponaalia  per  procuratorem),  Only  the  proctor 
must  have  special  powers  for  the  concłusion  of  a  pmm- 
ise  of  marriage  with  a  determined  person  {/i\  34,  Du;, 
De  RU.  Rupt,  xxiii,  2).  2.  Either  party  at  the  marringe' 
act  itaelf  (matrimonium  per  procuratorem),  Should  the 
powers  given  to  the  mandatary  have  been  recalled  be- 
fore-  the  copulation,  the  marriage -act  would  be  void, 
eren  if  the  proctor  at  that  time  had  no  knowledge  of 
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tbe  KYOcalion.  The  mandataiy  mnst  be  prcaent  iii 
peiaoD,  and  cannot  be  repreaented  by  a  substitute  (SexL 
c.  9,  />«  Procur,  i,  19);  aod  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom 
tbu8  united  miut  afterwards  give  Łbeir  oouseut  iii  per- 
son. These  diapositions  of  canon  law  are  preseryed 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bavańan  legidlation.  Trotestant 
matrimonial  law  rejecU  marriage  by  procuration,  but 
admits  an  excepŁion  in  faror  of  royal  penons.  8.  God- 
fatktrs  and  godmothers^  in  baptisns  or  confirnaation, 
may,  if  sick  ur  otherwise  prevented,  choose  tbird  per- 
sona fur  tbeir  representatiyes  at  the  holy  ceremony 
[procuraior  patrim),  As,  according  to  the  decision  of 
tbe  CouncU  of  Trent,  the  person  to  be  baptized  must 
have  a  godfather  and  a  godmother  (unut  et  una)^  each 
of  tbe  partiea  can  make  choice  of  a  substitute,  either 
małe  or  femalei  but  both  mandataries  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  8ex.  The  real  godfather,  not  his  representa- 
tive,  contracts  in  this  case  the  cognałio  łpiriłualis,  and 
tbe  prohibition  of  marriage  founded  on  it  (Duclar.  S. 
Congr,  Conc.  Truł.  May  16,  1630,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  1, 
1721).  4.  Absent  electors^  if  they  can  sufficiently  jus- 
tify  tbeir  absence,  and  are  prepared  to  swear  to  it  (c  42, 
§  1,  X,  De  Elecł.  i,  6),  cannot  declare  their  vote  by  writ- 
ing,  but  may  gtve  their  mandate  to  a  colleague.  Eccie- 
siastics  are  prohibited  from  being  proctors  in  strictly  sec- 
ular  affairs.  In  the  English  ecciesiastical  constitution, 
proctors  are  those  clergymen  who  are  chosen  in  each 
diocese  to  represent  their  bretbren  in  convocation.  ' 

In  the  uniyersittes  the  name  refers  to  those  oflScer? 
who,  as  representatiyes  of  the  whole  body  of  masters  of 
arts,  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  uniyersity.  The 
proctors  are  chosen  out  of  the  seyeral  colleges  by  tum. 
The  pro-proctors  are  the  deputies  of  the  proctors. 

Proctor,  Dayid  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1792.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanoyer,  N.  II.,  in  1818,  studied 
divinity  in  the  Andoyer  Theological  Seminary,  Maas., 
was  licensed  by  a  Congregational  association,  and  in 
1822  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  council,  and 
went  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Home 
Missionary  Society.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  subeequ!RutIy  he  moyed  to  Kentucky,  and 
took  charge  of  tbe  Church  in  Springfield  and  Lebanon. 
In  1826  he  was  temporarily  callcd  to  the  presidency  of 
Centrę  College,  Danyille,  Ky.,  aftcr  which  he  was  with- 
out  charge  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  Jan.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  Proctor  was  an  able  preacher,  and  had  con- 
liderable  reputation  as  a  scholar.  See  Wilson,  Pre^. 
Biif,  Almanacy  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Procuration.  Different  meanings  have  been  ap- 
plied  to  this  word.  1.  An  entertainment  giyen  to  the 
srchdeaoon  with  prorision  for  seyen  horses  and  six  men. 
2.  An  equiya]ent  in  money ;  according  to  Lyndwood, 
7«.  6d,  to  the  archdeacon  and  1«.  to  each  of  the  otber 
8ix  at  his  yisitation,  to  commute  for  the  proyision  or 
entertainment  which  was  formerly  expectcd  to  be  pro- 
Tided  at  the  time  of  yisitation.  3.  An  entertainment 
madę  at  a  yisitation  for  a  bishop.  In  1336  a  money 
coroposition  w^as  permitted  to  be  olfered  by  popc  Bene- 
(lict  XII,  but  oniy  one  procuration  could  be  demanded 
if  sereral  churches  were  yisited  in  one  day.  The 
smount  yaried  in  different  countries.  In  England  an 
archbishop  receiyed  220  turons,  a  bishop  150,  an  arch- 
deacon 50,  and  an  archpriest  or  rnral  dean  10.— Wal- 
cott,  Saa-ed  A  rchceology,  s.  y.     See  Symodal. 

Procnrfttor.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Yulgate  or  in  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  its  aocurate  Greek  equiy- 
alent,  iirirpoiroc  (though  used  by  Philo,  l^eg,  ad  Caiuntj 
and  by  Josephua,  Ani.  xx,  6,  2,  8,  5 ;  comp.  xx,  5,  1 ; 
his  Office  is  called  iiriTpoini  [ilńd.  xx,  5, 1]),  found  in 
tbis  sense  in  the  Greek  Testanoent,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  vagner  term  riyffiuvi  rendered  by  our 
translatora  "govemor^  (Lukę  ii,  2;  Matt.  xxyit,  2; 
xxyiii,  14,  etc).  *Hy(fuitv  also  occurs  in  a  perfectly 
Keneral  sense  (>fatt.  x,  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  14).  In  Matt.  ii/6 
it  is  rendered  ^  prinoe,"  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 


C)4XK.  "  Goyemor**  in  the  A.  Y.  is  alao  uaed  for  i^yap^ 
Xric  (2  Cor.  xi,  82).  Aioinirrię  is  another  Greek  term 
for  procurator.  Tbe  word  Ąyifiwy,  or  procurator,  ia 
generally  applied,  both  in  the  original  aud  in  our  yersion, 
to  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  Pontiua  Pilate  (Matt.  xxyii, 
etc),  Felix  (Acta  xxiii),  and  Featus  (xxyi,  30) ;  but  it 
is  also  used  of  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  who  held  the  morę 
responsible  and  distioguished  office  ofprates  or  Ugatus 
CtuarU  oyer  the  province  of  Syria  (Lukę  ii,  2).  Proo* 
urators  were  chiefiy  despatched  to  the  imperial,  and  not 
to  the  senatorial  proyincea.  See  PRoyiKCB.  The  rer- 
enues  of  the  latter  flowed  into  the  sBrarium,  or  ex- 
cheąner,  while  those  of  tbe  former  belonged  to  the  fis- 
cus,  or  priyy  purse.  The  procuratores  CcuarU  wera 
specially  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus,  and 
tberefore  managed  the  yarious  taxes  aud  imposts,  per- 
forming similar  duties  to  those  exercised  by  the  quflw- 
tors  in  the  proyinoes  administered  by  the  senate.  Proc* 
urators  were,  howeyer,  sometiroes  sent  as  well  as  quie8- 
tors  to  the  senatorial  proyinoes  (Tacit«  Amu  xiii,  1 ;  Dio 
Cass.  liii,  16);  but  these  were  doubtlesa  oflices  of  less 
dignity,  though  bearing  the  same  title.  Procurator  is 
also  used  for  steward  (Plautos,  Paeud,  2,  2, 14),  attomey 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  8,  8),  regent  (Cnear,  B.  C.  iii,  112),  etc. 
They  were  selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  eon- 
suls  or  pneton,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senatora 
(Dio  Cass.  liii,  18-1 5) .  They  were  attended  by  six  Hctors, 
used  the  militaiy  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (ibid.  13). 
No  quse8tor  came  into  the  eroperor^s  proyincea,  but  the 
property  and  reyenues  of  the  imperial  treasnry  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  rationalesj  procuratoretf  and  actores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among  bis  freed* 
men,  or  from  among  the  knights  (Tacit.  I/i$t,  v,  9;  Dio 
Cass.  liii,  16).  Sometimes  the  procurators  were  in- 
yested  with  the  dignity  of  legatif  or  procuratorea  cum 
jurę  gladii  (ry  lwi  iraoty  lĘouffięf  Josephns,  War,  ii, 
8;  1),  and  tbis  was  the  case  with  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
dssa,  which  had  been  madę  a  sub-proyince  of  Syria 
(wpoaBiiKti  riję  £vprac;  id.  Ant.  xiii,  1,  1)  sińce  the 
depoeition  of  the  etbnarch  Archelaus,  A.D.  6.  There  is 
tberefore  no  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  i^yffŁ^v  in  the 
New  Test,  sińce  we  find  from  inscriptions  that  pnesea 
and  procurator  were  often  interchangeable  (Gruter,  p. 
493,  b).  In  one  respect,  indeed,  tbe  rfyf^óyfę  were 
eyen  morę  powerful  than  the  proconsuls  themselyea 
(ay^waroi);  for,  being  regarded  as  the  immediate 
emissariea  and  representatiyes  of  the  Cesar,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  an  indeflnite  tenure  of  office 
(Dio  Cass.  liii,  13-15),  they  had  the  power  of  inilicting 
capital  punishment  at  their  own  discretion  (John  xix, 
10;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  1).  They  also  goyemed  the 
proyince  when  the  prooonsul  was  dead  or  abseut,  **  yice 
proconsulum,'*  as  we  see  from  many  inscriptions  (Murat, 
p.  907,  4,  etc).  In  a  turbulent  and  seditious  proyince 
like  Judiea,  their  most  frequent  functions  were  of  a  mil- 
itary  or  judicial  character.  The  first  procurator  was 
Coponius,  who  was  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take  a  cen* 
sus  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  to  conflscate  that  of 
Archelaus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xyiii,  1,  1).  His  successor 
was  Marcus  Ambiyius,  then  Annius  Rufus,  in  whose 
time  the  emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Yale- 
rius  Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleyen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  (ibid,  2,  2),  who  is 
called  by  Josephus  (ibid,  3, 1)  lyycfutfy,  as  he  is  in  the 
New  Test  He  was  subject  to  tbe  goyemor  (pi-aset) 
of  Syria,  for  the  council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced 
Pilate  to  Yitellius,  who  sent  him  to  Romę  and  put  one 
of  hia  own  friends,  Marcelina,  in  his  place  {Hńd,  4,  2). 
The  headquarters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Oesarea 
(Josephus,  WoTf  ii,  9,  2;  Acta  xxii  i,  23),  where  he  had 
a  judgroent-seat  (xxy,  6)  in  the  audience-chamber  (yer. 
23),  and  waa  assisted  by  a  council  (yer.  12)  whom  be 
consnlted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  auesaoret  (Sueton. 
Galb.  14),  or  rfyefAÓptę^  who  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
( [Varf  ii,  16,  1)  as  haying  been  consulted  by  Cestius, 
the  goyemor  of  Syria,  when  certain  chaiges  were  madę 
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against  Fiorus,  Łhe  procurator  of  Judasa.  Morę  impor- 
tant  cases  were  laid  before  tbe  emperor  (Acta  xxv,  12; 
oomp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6,  2).  The  procurator,  as  the 
representatiye  of  the  emperor,  had  tbe  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects  (Dio  Casa  liii,  14 ;  Matu  xxvii, 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  procoosul.  In  the  New  Test. 
we  see  the  procurator  oniy  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  bronght  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  polit- 
ical  ofiTender  (Matt.  xxvił,  2,  11),  aud  the  aceusatioa  is 
heard  by  tbe  procurator,  wbo  is  seated  on  the  judgment- 
seat  (ver.  19).  Felix  heard  St.  PauUs  accusation  and 
defence  from  the  judgment-seat  at  Cnearea  (Acts  xxiv), 
which  was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jose- 
phus,  Wai-f  ii,  9,  2),  and  SL  Paul  calls  him  "jndge" 
(Acts  xxiv,  10),  as  if  this  term  described  bis  chief  func- 
tions.  The  procurator  (^ffuinf)  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii,  14.  He  was  attended 
by  a  cohort  as  body*guard  (Matt.  xxvii,  27),  and  ap- 
parently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  tbe  high 
fe8tivals,  and  there  resided  in  the  palące  of  Herod  (Jo- 
sephus,  Warj  ii,  14,  8 ;  Philo,  De  Leg,  ad  Caium,  §  87, 
ii,  589,  ed.  Mang.)*  in  which  was  the  preetorium,  or 
"  judgment-hall,"  as  it  is  rendcred  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt. 
xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xv,  16 ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii,  35).  Some- 
times,  it  appears,  Jerusalem  was  madę  his  winter  quar- 
ters  (Josepbus,  AnL  xviii,  8,  1).  The  high-priest  was 
appointed  .and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
{ibid,  2,  2).  Of  tbe  oppression  and  extortion  practiced 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Gessius  Flonis,  which  resulted 
in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  account  in  Josephus  (A  ni, 
XX,  11,  1;  Warj  ii,  14,  2).  The  same  laws  held  botb 
for  the  goremors  of  the  imperial  and  senatorial  prov- 
inces,  that  they  could  not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  morę 
than  an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  that  when  their  suocessors  came  they  were  to  return 
to  Bome  within  three  months  (Dio  Cass.  liii,  15).  The 
pomp  and  dignity  of  the  procurators  may  be  inferrcd 
from  the  narrative  of  these  trials,  and  from  the  titles  of 
"  most  exoeUent"  and  "most  noble"  (K/oarurre),  applied 
to  them  by  such  different  lips  as  those  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  TertuUian,  and  St,  Paul;  yet  they  were  usually 
chosen  from  no  bigber  rank  than  that  of  the  equites,  or 
even  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor ;  and  tbe  "  most  noble 
Felix,*'  in  particular,  was  a  morę  manuroitted  8lave 
(Tacit.  I/ist.  v,  9 ;  ^  tm,  xii,  54 ;  Sueton.  Ciaud,  28).  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  in  the  minutest  details 
the  glimpses  of  their  position  alfurded  to  us  by  the  New 
TesL  are  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  heathen 
writers.  The  yiolence  (Lukę  xiii,  1),  the  venality  (Acts 
xxiv,  26),  the  insolence  (John  xix,  22),  and  the  gross 
injustice  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  which  we  see  exemplitied  in 
their  conduct  towards  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  are 
amply  illu^trated  by  contemporary  historians  (Josephus, 
^ti/.. xviii,  3, 1 ;  War,  ii,  9;  Cicero,  In  Vtł-retn,  passim) ; 
and  they  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  he  called  the  extortiona  of  provincial  gov- 
emors  "  the  spleen  of  the  empire"  (comp.  Aurel.  Vict. 
Epit,  42).  Yespasian  {mott  suo)  took  a  morę  hnmorous 
view  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  the  procurators  were 
like  sponges  (Sueton.  VeAp,  16).  The  presence  of  tbe 
wive8  of  Pilate  (Matt.  xxvii,  19)  and  Fellx  (AcU  xxiv, 
24)  reminds  us  of  tbe  famous  debatę  on  tbe  proposition 
of  Ctecina  to  forbid  the  proconsuls  and  procurators  to  be 
accompanicd  by  their  wives  (Tacit.  Ann,  iii,  33,  84). 
This  had  been  the  old  and  perhaps  the  wise  regulation 
of  earlicr  days,  sińce  the  cruelty,  ambition,  and  luxury 
of  these  ladies  were  often  morę  formidable  to  the  provin- 
cials  than  those  of  Łhe  goveniors  themselves.  But  the 
rule  had  ofcen  been  vioIated,  and  had  of  late  been  de- 
liberately  abandoned.  We  see,  too,  in  the  ready  hand- 
ing-over  of  the  prisoner  from  one  authority  to  anotber 
(ai^cjre/i^y,  remisit^  Lukę  xxiii,  7 ;  Acts  xxvi,  82),  some 
tracę  of  that  salutary  dread  of  being  denounced  after 
their  term  of  office  was  over,  which  alone  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  lawlessness  of  even  the  most  unscni- 
pulous  goyernors.  £ven  the  mention  madę  of  things  at 
tirst  sight  so  trivial  as  the  tribunal  (firffia)^  and  the  tes- 


sellated  payement  (\td6aTpurmf)  on  wbieh  it  waa  de^ 
vated,  derives  an  interest  and  importanoe  from  tb«  faet 
that  they  were  conyentional  symbols  of  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  Julius  Ctesar  thought  it  worth  while  to 
carry  one  about  with  him  from  place  to  place  (Sueton* 
Jul,  c  46).— Kitto;  Smith.  See  Sibranda,  De  Siału 
Judaa  Pforinc  (Franc  1698 ;  also  in  Iken,  Tkes,  AW.  ii, 
529);  Deyling,  OAwrpaMi,  429 ;  GnumBun,  De  Froctt- 
raiore  (Lips.  1823) ;  Langen,  in  the  Tket^,  Quar(aisekr, 
(1862)  iii ;  BibU  Edueator,  ui,  180.    See  GoricRNOB. 

Frodicians,  a  body  of  Antinomian  Gnostic  heie- 
tics,  took  their  name  from  their  founder,  Prodicus,  a 
heretic  of  the  2d  century,  who  instituted  the  sect  of  the 
Adamites.  Prodicus  maintained  tbat  be  and  his  fol- 
lowers  were  tbe  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  a  royal 
race  iit'y€Viic),  and  therefore,  in  crazy  self - conceit, 
thought  them8elves  bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected 
the  Sabbath ;  dispensed  with  prayer  and  all  ordinances 
of  external  worsbip,  which  they  considered  to  be  nec^ 
sar}'  only  for  those  wbo  were  under  the  power  of  the 
Demiurge.  They  indulged  in  open  profligacA-,  cailing 
themseh-es  Adamites,  because  they  professed  to  imitate 
the  condition  of  bodily  life  which  marked  our  first  par- 
ents  before  their  fali.  Their  maxim  was  that  they 
were  restored  by  Christ  to  a  state  of  innocence  equal  to 
that  which  characterized  Adam  before  his  transgrea- 
sion ;  and  tbat,  therefore,  wbenever  they  appeared  to- 
getber,  they  should  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  as  Adam 
did  in  the  time  of  bis  innocence.  They  were  in  tbe 
habit  of  appealing  to  tbe  authority  of  certain  apociy- 
phal  books  which  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.  Prod- 
icus is  placed  by  Baronius  in  A.D.  120,  before  Talent  i- 
nus.  His  foUowers  are  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Adamiiegf  and  sometimes  with  the  Oripemsts,  See 
element  Alex.  Strom,  i,  804;  iii,  488;  vii,  722;  Theod- 
oret,  Fab,  Heeift.  i,  6 ;  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Nean- 
der,  Church  Hist,  i,  451. 

FrodlcuB  (1),  an  Atbenian  philoaopber  of  the  scbool 
of  the  Sophists,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
forerunner  of  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  logical  and 
ethical  efforts  of  Socrates.  Prodicus  was  a  naUve  of 
Sulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  went  freąuently  to 
Athens  for  the  purpoee  of  tranaacting  business  on  behalf 
of  his  native  city,  and  evcn  attract^  admiration  in  tbe 
senate  as  an  orator  (Plato,  Hipp,  Maj,  p.  282;  compw 
Philost.  Vit,  8oph,  i,  12),  altbough  his  voice  was  deep 
and  apt  to  fali  (Plato,  Protag,  p.  816,  a;  Philosl.  /.  c). 
Plutarch  describes  him  as  slender  and  weak  (Plut.  an 
seni  ger,  sit  Retp,  c.  15) ;  and  Plato  speaks  of  a  degree 
of  effeminacy  which  resulted  therefrom  {Protag,  p. 
315,  d).  Philostratus  is  Łhe  first  who  taxcs  him  with 
luxur>'  and  avarice  {L  c, ;  comp.  Welcker.  KŁeine  ScAnf' 
ten^  ii,  513,  etc).  In  tbe  Profagoras  of  Plato,  which 
points  to  Łhe  eighty-8eventh  Olympiad  (any  morę  ex- 
act  determinaŁion  is  disputable)  as  the  time  at  which 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place,  Prodicus  is  roen- 
tioned  as  having  prerionsly  arrived  in  Athens.  Still 
later,  when  Isocrates  (bom  01.  86,  1)  is  mentioned  as 
his  disciple  (see  W oickerj  Prodikos  von  Keos^  yorganger 
des  Socrates,  piiblished  first  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
der  Philohgie,  von  Welcker  and  Nilke,  i,  1-39,  533-545, 
afterwards  in  Welcker'8  Kieim  Schrijieii,  ii,  392-541), 
and  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Prodicus  was 
still  living  (Plato,  ApoL  p.  19,  c).  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  cannot  be  determined.  Tbe  statement 
of  Suidas  (s.  v. ;  comp.  SchoL  on  Plato  De  Prp,  x,  600, 
c)  that  be  was  condemned  to  the  hemlock  cup  as  a 
corrupter  of  the  youth  in  Athens  sounds  Tery  suspi- 
cious  (comp.  Welcker,  p.  582).  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Philostratus  (p.48d — comp.  p.  496,  ed.  Olea- 
rius),  on  which  little  morę  reliance  can  be  placed,  he 
delivered  his  lecture  on  virtue  and  vice  in  Thebes  and 
Sparta  also.  The  Apology  of  Plato  unites  htm  with 
Gorgias  and  Hippias  in  the  statement  that  info  whaŁever 
city  they  might  come,  they  were  competent  to  uutmct 
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the  youth.  LucUn  (Vif,  Htrod,  c.  3)  mentions  btm 
aroong  tbose  who  had  held  lectures  at  Olyropia.  In 
the  (lialogues  of  Plato  he  U  roeiiŁiooed  or  introduced, 
not  indeed  wttbout  irony,  Łhough,  as  compared  wiŁli 
the  other  SophUts,  with  a  certain  degree  of  esteem 
{Hipp.  Maj,  p.  282;  Theai,  p.  151,  b;  Pkcedo,  60;  Pro- 
tag.  p.  341,  a ;  Charmid,  p.  163,  d ;  Meno,  p.  9is ;  CratyU 
p.  384,  b ;  Symp,  p.  177 ;  Euthyd,  p.  305).  Aristopha- 
nes,  in  the  Ctouds  (L  360),  deals  morę  indulgeutly  witb 
him  tban  witb  Socrates;  and  the  Xenophontic  Socrates, 
fur  the  purpoae  of  combating  the  voluptiiousnefls  of  Ar- 
istippus,  borrows  from  the  book  of  the  wise  Prodicus 
(ITpó^.  6  oo^óc)  the  story  of  the  chołce  of  Hercules 
(3łemor,  ii,  1,  §  21,  etc.).  This  separation  of  Prodicus 
from  the  other  Sophists  has  been  pointed  out  by  Welcker 
in  the  above-quoted  treatise  (p.  400,  etc).  Like  Protag- 
oras  and  others,  Prodicus  delivered  lectures  iu  return  for 
the  payment  of  coutributions  {iTridtiKWTai — Xenoph. 
Mem.  ii,  1,  §  21;  comp.  Philost.  p.  482;  Diog.  I^aert. 
ix,  50 ;  rfpayiXovTO—Ttfifiy  Plato,  Prot.  314,  b)  of  from 
half  a  drachma  to  fidy  drach mse,  probably  according  as 
the  hearers  limited  theniselves  to  a  single  lecture,  or 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  morę  complete  course 
{Arioch.  6;  CrałyL  p.  384,  b;  Aristot.  Rheł.  iii,  14,  §  9; 
Suid.  SL  V. ;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  414).  Prodicus  is  said 
to  have  amassed  a  great  amount  nf  rooney  (//>/>p.  MnJ, 
p.  282,  d ;  Xenoph.  iSjfmp,  iv,  62 ;  i,  5 ;  on  the  practice 
of  paying  for  instruction  aud  lectures,  comp.  again 
Welcker,  L  c.  p.  412,  etc). 

As  l*rodicu8  and  others  maintained  with  regard  to 
themselres  that  they  stood  equally  on  the  confines  of 
philoeophy  and  politics  (^Eutkyd,  p.  305,  c),  so  Plato 
represents  his  instructions  as  chiefly  ethical  (Jfeno,  p. 
96,  d;  comp.  De  Rep,  x,  p.  600,  e),  and  gives  the 
preference  to  his  distinctiun  of  ideas — as  of  those  of 
courage,  rashness,  boldness— over  similar  attempts  of 
other  Sophists  (AacA.  p.  197,  c).  What  pertained  to 
this  point  was  probably  only  contained  in  individual 
show-orations  (Diog.  Laert.,  Philost.  U,  cc,\  which  he 
usually  declined  (Philost.  p.  482).  Though  known  to 
Callimachus,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
longer  preserred  (Welcker,  p.  465,  etc).  In  contrast 
with  Gorgias  and  others,  who  bciasted  of  possessing 
the  art  of  making  the  smali  appear  great,  the  great 
smali,  and  of  expatiating  in  long  or  short  speeches, 
ProdicuB  Tequired  that  the  speech  should  be  neither 
long  nor  short^  but  of  the  pmper  measure  (Plato,  Phad, 
p.  267,  a ;  comp.  Gorg,  p.  449,  c;  Prot.  p.  334,  e,  335,  b, 
338,  d ;  Aristot.  Rhet,  iii,  17),  and  it  ia  only  as  aasociated 
with  other  Sophists  that  he  is  charged  with  endearoring 
to  make  the  weaker  cause  strong  by  means  of  his  rhet- 
oric  (Cicero,  Brut,  c.  8).  He  paid  espectal  attention  to 
the  correct  use  of  words  (Plato,  Enikyd,  p.  187,  e ;  Cra- 
tyl.  p.  384,  b ;  comp.  Galen,  In  IHppocr,  de  A  rticuL  iv,  p. 
461,  1),  and  the  distinction  of  expresaions  related  in 
sense  (^/Mch,  p.  197,  d ;  Prot.  p.  340,  a,  341,  a ;  Chctrmid. 
p.  163,  d;  Meno,  p.  75,  c;  comp.  Themist.  Orał.  iv,  p. 
113).  But  he  deserrea  greater  remembrance  for  his 
parenetical  discourses  on  morał  subjects,  among  which 
one  of  the  best  known  is  I/ercules  at  the  Cross  Roads 
(Philost.  p.  496 ;  Xenophon,  Mem,  ii,  1,  §  21,  only  quotes 
the  aCyypafifia  ittpi  tov  'HpojcAćouc).  It  was  entitled 
*Of>ai  (Suid.  8.  V.  *Qpac  and  Upó^. ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Nuh,  1. 360.  tiespecting  the  different  explanakions 
of  this  title,  see  Welcker,  p.  466,  etc,  who  refers  it  to 
the  youthful  bloom  of  Hercules).  To  Hercules,  as  he 
was  oh  the  point,  at  his  entrance  on  the  age  of  youth, 
of  deciding  for  one  of  the  two  paths  of  life — ^that  of  vłr- 
tue  and  that  of  vice— there  appear  two  women,  the  one 
of  dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  volupŁuous  form  and  merę- 
tricłous  look  and  dress.  The  lattcr  promises  to  lead 
him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  toil,  to  the  en- 
joyment  of  every  pfeasure.  The  other,  while  she  re- 
minds  him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  noble  naturę,  does 
not  conceal  from  him  that  the  gods  hare  not  grantcnl 
what  ia  really  beautiful  and  good  apart  from  trouble 
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and  careful  Btrivtng.  The  one  seeks  to  deter  him  from 
the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  the  difficułty  of  it;  the 
other  calls  attention  to  the  unimtural  character  of  en- 
joyment  which  anticipates  the  need  of  it,  its  want  of 
the  highest  joy,  that  arising  from  noble  deeds,  and  the 
oonsequence8  of  a  life  of  Yoluptuoasness,  and  how  she 
herself,  honored  by  gods  and  men,  leads  to  all  noble 
works,  and  to  true  well-being  in  all  circumstances  of 
life.  Hercules  decides  for  virtue.  This  outline  in  Xcn- 
ophon  probably  represents,  in  a  very  abbreviated  form, 
and  with  the  omission  of  all  oollateral  references,  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  original,  of  which  no  fragments  re- 
main  (comp.  Welcker,  p.  469,  etc,  who  also  shows  that 
the  amplitications  in  Dio  Chysostomus  and  Themistius 
belong  to  these  rhetoricians,  and  are  not  derived  from' 
the  Hor<B  of  Prodicus,  p.  488,  etc.  Respecting  the  nu- 
merous  imitations  of  this  narrative  in  poets,  philoso- 
phers,  rhetoricians,  and  in  works  of  art,  see,  in  like 
manner,  Welcker,  p.  467,  etc).  In  another  speech, 
which  treated  of  riches,  and  the  substance  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  dialogiie  EryTtas,  Prodicus  undertook 
to  show  that  the  value  of  extemal  goods  depends  sim- 
ply  upon  the  use  which  is  madę  of  them,  and  that  vir- 
tue  must  be  leamcd.  (Welcker  endearors  to  point  out 
the  coincidence  of  the  former  doctrine  with  that  of  Soc- 
rates and  Antisthenes,  p.  493,  etc)  Similar  sentimenta 
were  expre88ed  in  Prodicus*s  Praise  of  Agricyiłurt 
(Themist.  Orał.  30,  p.  349;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  496, 
etc).  His  view8  respecting  the  worthlessness  of  earth- 
ly  life  in  dilTerent  ages  and  callings,  and  how  we  must 
long  after  freedom  from  connection  with  the  body  in 
the  heavenly  and  cognate  sBther,  are  found  represented 
in  the  dialogue  Axiochus,  from  a  lecture  by  Prodicus; 
as  ałso  his  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared,  as  it 
affects  neither  the  living  nor  the  departed  (comp.  Stob. 
Serin,  xx,  35).  Whether  the  appended  arguraents  for 
immorlality  are  borrowed  from  him,  as  Welcker  (p.  500) 
endeavor8  to  show,  is  doubtful.  The  gods  be  regarded 
as  personifications  of  the  sun,  moon,  rivers,  fnnutains, 
and  whatever  else  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  our  life 
(Sext,  Emp.  A  dv.  Math.  i,  52;  Cicero,  De  Nał,  Deor.  i, 
42),  and  he  is  therefore,  though  hastily,  charged  with 
atheism  (ibid.  55).  Prodicus  dedared  death  to  be  de- 
I  sirable  as  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  life.  His  morał 
:  consciousness  therefore  oertainly  lacked  philosophical 
'  basis  and  depth.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already 
quoted,  Hummel,  De  Prodico  Sophista  (Leyden,  1847) ; 
Coiignv,  De  Prodico  Ceio,  Socrafis  magiero  (Paris, 
I  1858):'  Dieroer,  De  Płod.  Ceio  (Corbach,  1859);  KrU- 
mer,  Die  A  lU^orie  des  Prodikos  v,  der  Traum  des  Luki- 
I  anoSf  in  the  Keve  Jahiiwcher  Jur  Pkil.  u,  Pddagogik, 
|xctv  (1866),  439-443;  Blass,  Die  alte  Beredsamkeit 
I  (Leips.  1868),  p.  29  sq.;  Ueberweg,  Hisł,  of  Philosapkg, 
j  i,  78 ;  and  especially  the  article  in  Smith.  Diet,  of  Gr, 
'  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Myłhol.  s.  v.,  which  we  have  freely 
used. 

Prodicus  (2).    See  Prodicians. 

Frodigiea.  Wonderfid  appearances  which  were 
supposed  among  the  ancient  heathens  to  betokcn  some 
impending  misfurtune  or  calamity.  These  being  re- 
garded  as  marks  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  they  were 
considered  as  calling  for  prayers  and  sacrifices.  When- 
ever  prodigies  were  seen,  the  pontiflces,  or  priests,  pro- 
ceeded  to  perform  certain  public  rites  by  way  of  expia- 
tion.  The  fali  of  meteoric  stones  was  accounted  a 
prodig>',  and  almost  all  the  others  might  be  explaincd 
by  peculiar  natural  phenomena  which  in  those  ancient 
times  were  not  understood. — Gardner,  Faiihs  of  the 
World,  8.  V. 

Frodymna  (or  Pradymea  or  Prndytłmna}  was,  in 
the  Indian  mythology,  an  aratar  of  Kcma  (q.  v.),  the 
love-god. 

Froedri  (irpófSpoi,  Lat.  preesides,  pramdenłes)  is 

I  one  of  the  titles  which  were  given  in  the  ancient  Churcb 

to  the  bishops,  and  was  used  in  cIom  connection  with 

I  the  word  icpta^uTtpoc.    See  Prksbttbr.    It  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  irpotSpia,  the  elevaŁed  wat  nrfaicfa  the 
bishop  occupied  in  the  synud  and  in  the  religioiu  aa- 
aeinbliet)  of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  AneietU  Chru- 
tianHy  Eztmplified  (Pbila.  1856,  8vo),  p.  131,  and  the 
references  quoted  on  p.  COl ;  Siegel,  Christ licke  AUtr- 
thumer  (see  Index  in  vuL  iv);  Hiddle,  Chriit,  Anii^y- 
tieM,p,  211. 

Froedrosia,  sacrificcs,  or,  as  mroe  allege,  a  festiTal 
offered  to  Demeter  or  Ceres  at  secd-time,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  bountiful  hanrest.— Gardner,  łaitht  ofiht 
World,  8.  V. 

Froestos  (irpocffrtDc),  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  carly  Church  distinguished  the  teachers  or  preach- 
ersfrom  the  "  brethren*' (1  Tim.v,  17),  '  Justiii  Martyr 
uses  the  term  as  synonymous  with  icpap^c,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  wpoiorwę  as  the  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  consecrate  the  elements  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord*8  Supper  CApolog,  ii,  67),  a  duty  subseąuently  per- 
formed  only  by  the  bishop  except  in  his  abeence.  (Pe- 
pin*s  decree,  A.D.  756,  is  asfollows:  **Nullu8  presbyter 
prsBSumat  missas  celebrare  sine  jussione  cpiscopi  in  cujus 
parochia  est.**  The  Council  of  Arles  laid  similar  restric- 
tions  upon  deaoons  [canon  15].)  The  title  Proe$fos  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  PrtrpoiUuij  whence  the  English 
word  Prorost  (q.  v.).  See  Coleman,  A  ncient  Chrislianity 
EzempUfied,  p.  102  et  al.;  Siegel,  Christl.  AUertkumer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Riddle,  Christ,  A  ntiquitie8,  p.  211. 

Frofane  (t)3n,  chandph,  Jer.  xxiii,  U;  /)f/3i}Xoc, 
Heb.  xii,  16).  To  profane  is  to  put  holy  things  to  vile 
or  comroon  uses ;  as  the  money-changers  did  the  Tem- 
pie, by  converting  a  part  of  it  into  a  płaco  of  business 
(Matt,  xxi,  12),  and  as  those  do  who  allow  secular  oc- 
cupations  to  engross  any  part  of  the  Sabbath  under  the 
old,  or  of  the  Lord's  day  under  the  new  dispensation 
(Exod.  XX,  8-10).  Esau,  for  despising  bis  birthright 
and  its  privileges,  is  styled  by  the  apostle  "  a  profane 
person"  (Heb.  xii,  16).  The  term  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sitłon  to  holy.  Thus  the  generał  history  of  ancient  na- 
tions  is  styled  profane,  as  distinguished  from  Łhat  con- 
tained  in  the  Bibie ;  profane  writings  are  such  as  have 
been  composed  by  heathens,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Chris- 
tian authors  on  sacred  subjects. 

Profeasio  Fidel  TaiDEKTiNiC  is  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  profession  of  faith  in  which  it  took 
shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  iu  which  it  was  after- 
wards  published  by  pope  Pius  IV,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times  called  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV  (q.  v.).  The  gen- 
erał Christian  confession  of  faith  had  been  renewed 
in  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  Feb.  8, 
1546  (decretum  de  synAolo  fidei)^  but  there  was  need  of 
something  for  generał  use  in  the  Church  at  large,  so  that 
all  its  members  might  become  obligated  to  the  Church 
and  its  teachings,  not  only  for  their  own  faithfulness, 
but  for  their  arrayal  against  heretica.  Hence  Pius  IV 
in  1556  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  Formuła  Christiana 
et  CatholictB  Fidel,  and  on  Sept.  4, 1560,  preaented  it  for 
consideration  to  the  canlinal  college.  In  1564  it  was 
finally  promulgated,  and  persona  on  becomiug  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  expected  to  recite  the  creed. 
This  profession  of  faith  runs  as  follows: 

'*  I  most  steadfastly  admit  aud  embrace  npostolicnl  and 
ecclefiiastical  traditlons,  and  nil  oiher  obeerrances  aud 
constitutłons  of  the  same  Chnrch. 

"I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptnres,  according  to  that 
sense  which  onr  holy  mother  the  Chnrch  has  neld  and 
does  hołd,  to  which  It  belongs  to  Judge  of  the  tnie  seiiK 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnres:  neither  will  I  ever 
take  nnd  Interpret  them  otherwise  than  aeoording  to  the 
nnanimons  consent  of  the  fathers. 

"I  also  profess  that  there  are  troly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,  inutitnted  brJesns  Christ  onr 
Lord,  and  neceraary  for  the  saWation  ofmankind,  thoogh 
not  all  for  every  one— to  wit :  baptism,  conflrmiition,  the 
Socharist,  penance,*  eztreme  nnction,  holy  orders.t  and 

*  Under  penance  is  fncladed  confession,  as  the  Catholic 
aacrament  of  penance  consists  of  three  parts— contriiiou 
or  sorrow,  confession,  and  satisfaction. 

t  The  derical  orders  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  are  divided 


mat rimooy :  and  that  tbey  eon fer  grace :  and  t hnt  of  theic. 
buptisra,  couflrmalion.  and  order  canuot  be  reiieniied 
withont  sacrilege.  I  also  receire  and  admit  the  receircd 
aud  appruved  cereraonies  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  used  io 
the  solemn  administration  of  the  aforeaaid  sncramenuk 

"]  embrnce  and  receiTe  all  and  every  one  of  the  ihiup 
which  hAve  been  defined  aud  declared  in  the  holj  Coaucil 
of  Trent  conceruiuff  oriffiual  sin  aud  Jastiflcatlon. 

**  I  profess,  likewTse,  that  in  the  mass  Łłiere  ia  offered  to 
God  a  trne,  propcr,  aud  propłtiattiry  sacriflce  for  the  lir- 
iiig  and  the  detid ;  and  tnnt  fn  the  moet  holy  sacrninent 
orthe  Knchłirist  there  is  trniy,  renlly,  aud  Hubstnuiiilly 
the  body  aud  blotid,  toeetber  with  ihe  roni  aud  dłviu- 
ity  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and  that  there  is  mndea 
change  of  the  whole  snlNttauce  of  the  bread  iuto  ihe  budr, 
nnd  of  the  whole  snlwtance  of  the  winę  into  the  blond, 
which  chnnge  the  Catholic  Church  ca  lis  Cra*uR<5sf<fnfMftoN. 
I  also  confess  that  nuder  eilher  kind  aloue  Christ  is  r^ 
celTed  whole  and  entire,  and  a  trne  sacrnmenL 

'*I  llrmly  hołd  that  there  is  a  purffotori/,  nnd  that  the 
sonis  thereiu  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  oftbe 
faithful. 

**  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reiening  wltb  Christ  are  to 
be  honored  and  inv(»Cfited,  and  iTiat  tbey  offer  np  prsjen 
to  God  fur  ns ;  and  that  their  relica  are  to  be  bad  in  reo* 
eration. 

**I  most  flrmly  assert  that  the  iroages  of  Christ,  oftbe 
mother  of  God,  and  also  of  other  saints,  oughŁ  to  ł>e  hnd 
and  retained,  aud  iłuit  dne  honor  and  Yeneration  are  lo 
be  ffiven  them. 

"I  also afilrm  that  the  power  of  indnlgences  was  lefl  by 
Christ  in  the  Church,  nnd  Łhat  the  use  of  them  is  most 
wholeaome  to  Christian  iieople. 

"I  ncknowledge  the  noly  Catholic  Apostolic  Rorosn 
Chnrch  for  the  mother  and  mi«tresa  of  nli  chnrcbes :  sod 
I  promise  trne  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Korne,  sncces- 
sor  to  81.  Peter,  prince  uf  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesos 
Christ" 

Then  follow  clauses  condcmnator}*  of  all  contrarydoc- 
trines,  and  expre6sive  of  adheaion  to  all  tbe  definitions 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Con/essio  Fidei  Tiidentina  was 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  decrees  of  that  council.  and 
,  has  chiefly  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followed 
I  the  Reformation.  See  Móhler,  Symbolice ;  Kollner,  Dii 
I  Symbolik  der  romischen  Kirche^  p.  141  sq. ;  ScliafT,  Crtedi 
I  of  Chtistendom  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii);  FUher,  liist,  of 
j  the  Beformatum,  p.  402.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Frofeaaion.  Among  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in 
the  early  Church,  one  of  great  importance  waa  tbe  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  vow  of  obedience.  Tbe  catechumens 
first  renounced  the  devil,  and  then  profeased  to  live  to 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.    See  Pactum. 

Christians  are  reąuired  to  make  a  profession  of  their 
faith  — 1,  boldly  (Rom.  i,  16);  2,  explicitly  (Matt.  v, 
16) ;  8,  oonstantly  (Heb.  x,  23) ;  4,  yet  not  ostenta* 
tiously,  but  with  humility  and  roeekness. 

Among  the  Romanists,  profession  denotes  the  enter- 
ing  into  a  religious  order,  whereby  a  person  oflcrs  him- 
self  to  God  by  a  vow  of  inviolably  obaerving  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty. 

Frofeaaor,  a  term  commonly  used  in  the  religioos 
world  to  denote  any  person  who  makea  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  who  out- 
wanlly  manifests  his  attachment  to  Christianity.  All 
real  Christians  are  profesnors,  but  all  professora  are  m>t 
'  real  Christiana.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things  ofworth 
and  importance,  we  tind  counterfeita.  There  are  many 
who  become  professors,  not  from  principle,  from  invełti- 
^ation,  from  love  to  the  trnth,  btit  from  interested  mo- 
tives,  prejudice  of  education,  custom.  influence  of  con- 
nections,  novelty,  etc,  as  Saul,  Jehu,  Judas,  Demas,the 
foolish  virgins,  etc     See  Christian. 

Frofeati  Diea.  Daya  withont  any  special  ser- 
vice,  in  distinction  from  solemn  or  officiating  ńŁy*^ 
which  indude  atations,  litanies,  fasta,  and  feast-days  or 
festival8. 

into  two  clnsses,  mtcred  and  fnt'nor  orders.  The  flrst  cod* 
sists  of  snbdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  who  nre  honnd 
to  celibncy,  and  the  daily  recitatlou  of  the  Breriarf/,  or 
collection  of  psalms  and  prayers,  oocupyłng  a  consider- 
nble  time.  Tfie  minor  orders  are  fonr  in  nnmber,  and  are 
preceded  by  the  łonaure,  an  ecclesInsUcnl  ceremony  lo 
which  the  bnir  is  shom,  initiatory  to  the  ecclesiasilcal 
State. 
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Profiat  Duran,  whose  Jewish  nune  was  Twaac  hm- 
Mo$e8  (Burnamed  £phodmu$  froni  his  priiicipftl  work 
niDX  ntC9Q),  is  noted  as  a  gifted  poet,  philosopher, 
and  astronomer.  He  flourished  between  13GQand  1412. 
In  the  bitter  penecution  of  1391  he  was  driven  out- 
wardly  to  embrace  Christiauity  to  save  his  life.  In  or- 
der to  throw  off  Łhe  mask  of  a  religion  which  in  tbe 
name  of  love  nearly  esterminated  ail  his  co-religiun- 
ists,  Pn»flaŁ  and  a  friend,  who  had  become  an  apostatę 
fur  like  reasons,  concluded  to  go  to  Palestine  to  confess 
Jadaism.  Profiat  Duran  left  tirst  and  went  to  a  sea- 
place  tn  the  south  of  France,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
friend.  Meanwhile  Ben-Gtomo  met  with  Paul  of  Bur- 
gos  (q.  V.),  who  persuaded  hiro  to  remain  steadfastly  in 
his  Christian  faith.  Ben-6iomo  wrote  a  letter  to  Duran 
in  fuli  praise  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  expounding  his 
religious  belief  and  exhorting  hini  at  the  same  time  to 
be  also  true  to  Christiantty.  This  imbtttered  Duran 
not  oniy  against  his  friend,  but  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Burgos,  and  he  answered  in  a  polemical  epis- 
tle,  fuli  of  bitter  sarcasin  and  irony,  entitled  ^T\r\  bK 
^TiSKS  (^Bt  not  like  łhff  Fatkert),  called  by  Cbristians 
Alłeca  BotecOi  who,  miaundentanding  ita  purpoae,  took 
it  as  a  defence  of  Christianity,  while  in  reality  aimed 
a^DSt  it  The  whole  letter  was  equivocaL  It  was 
beliered  at  fiist  reading  that  it  was  an  exhortation  to 
stand  fast  in  the  religion  he  had  embraoed,  but  the  niy»- 
tery  was  easily  disco vered,  and  it  appeared  by  an  atten- 
tire  consideration  that  Duran  meant  to  oblige  his  friend 
to  retom  to  Judaism.  This  celebrated  work  was  flrst 
pabliahed  at  Constantinople  in  1&77  in  a  oollection  of 
oiber  treatisea.  It  was  then  republiahed  by  A.  Gttnz- 
borg  in  the  oollection  D^msi  ynp  (Breslan,  1844). 
Geiger  published  a  German  translation  in  his  Wissen- 
schtt/iiiche  ZeUschrift,  iv,  462-458  (Stuttgard,  1889), 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  the  Jeicish 
Mfi»enger  (N.  Y.  Sept.  12, 1873).  Besides,  Duran  wrote 
S-^ian  ria-^ba  {Jkt  EUproack  of  the  GentUes),  in  12 
cliaptersy  which  has  not  as  yet  been  published.  An  ex- 
tract  of  it,  as  well  aa  the  contents  of  the  chaptors,  is 
giren  in  the  Cataloffue  of  Michael's  Library,  p.  864, 805 
(Hamb.  1848):— TDK  n;»5a  (^The  Work  ofEphod),  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  divided  into  32  chapters,  with  an  in- 
teresting  and  elaborato  introduction.  Endowed  with 
remarkable  gramroatical  tact,  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
stratę  the  reflexive  or  reciprocal  instead  of  the  passive 
noeaning  of  Niphal.  His  important  grammar,  which  he 
finished  in  1408,  of  which  fragments  are  printed  in  the 
notes  to  GoIdberg's  edition  of  Ibn-Ganach*B  (q.  v.)  Se^ 
pker  Harikmah  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1856),  in 
Filipowski*s  edition  of  Menachem  Ibn-Saruk*s  H^rew 
itnd  Chaldet  Lezicon,  p.  76  (Lond.  1854),  and  by  Jacob 
C.  Chajim  in  his  Introduction  to  łhe  Rabbinic  Bibie,  p. 
42,  43  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1865),  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jonath.  Friedlander  and  J.  Kohn,  with  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  elucidations  (Yienna,  1865) : — 
a  Commentary  on  two  sections  of  Ibn-Ezra's  commen- 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch  (De  Rossi,  No.  835) : — a  Com- 
mentary  on  Ibn-Ezra's  enigma  on  the  quie8cent  letters : 
— Comment  on  The  Guide  ofthe  Perplexed: — and  ^isn 
">SXn  on  astronoroy,  in  29  chapters.  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud,  i,  215;  Steinschneider,  (7ataii»7i(«  Librorum  Hebr, 
mi9«Uu)<A.fio<//r;.ool.  2112^2119;  De  Roasi, /Ksumarto 
Stcrico  deffH  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  260  sq.  (Germ.  trans,  by 
Haroberger);  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cydop,  8.y.;  Griitź, 
Geaeh,  der  Juden,  viii,  94,  403,  etc.  (Leips.  1864,  p.  86- 
89;  ibid.  1875,  p.  381  8q.) ;  Basnage,  HiMoire  des  Jut/s, 
p.  690  (Taylor'8  transl.) ;  Lindo,  Bittory  ofthe  JewB,  p. 
195;  Finn,  Bfphardim,  p.  386;  Ralisch,  Bebrew  Gram- 
mar, ii,  81 ;  (Geiger,  JUditche  Zeittchrift  (1866),  p.  212 ; 
Steinschneider,  Jetciah  Liieraiure,"^  127, 137  sq. ;  Eth- 
eridge,  Introduction  to  Bebrew  Literaturę,  p.  268 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  des  Judenłh,  u.  s»  Sekłen,  iii,  100 ;  (tronemann,  De 
Projiatii  Durom  {ĘfodaU)  rita  ac  studiis  cum  in  alias 


liferas  tum  in  fframmaticam  coUatis  (Brealaa,  1869). 
(R  P.) 

Profitt,  Georok  M  arion,  a  minister  ofthe  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Chumh,  South,  was  bom  in  Yancey  Coun- 
ty,  N.  C,  about  1885.  He  professed  religion  and  joined 
the  Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Holston 
Conference  in  1858.  His  flrst  appointment  was  to  the 
Clereland  circuit  as  Junior  preacher;  his  second  year 
was  spent  on  Spencer  mission ;  his  third,  on  Sulphur 
Springs  circuit;  his  fourth,  on  Newport  circuit.  His 
health  having  failed,  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  died 
on  Sunday,  June  6,  1864.  He  led  an  exeroplary  and 
pious  life. 

PrognOBticator.  The  phrase  "monthly  prognos- 
ticatłirs"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  rendering  of  D^J^niiO 
0''^7^^ł  fnakiny  knotcn  as  to  łhe  months,  in  Isa.  xlvii, 
13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating  the  astrological 
superstitions  of  the  Chaldasans.  It  is  known  that  the 
Chaldssan  astrologers  professed  to  divine  futurę  events 
by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appearances  of  the  stars, 
which  they  regarded  as  having  great  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  men  and  kingdoms;  and  it  would  seem,  fhtm 
the  present  texl,  that  they  put  forth  aocounts  of  the 
events  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  from  month 
to  month,  like  our  dd  almanac-makera.  Some  carry 
the  analogy  further,  and  suppose  that  they  klso  gave 
monthly  tables  of  the  weather;  but  sueh  prognostica- 
tions  are  onIy  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather 
is  uncertain  and  yariable;  while  in  Chaldsea,  where  (as 
we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  seasons  are  re- 
markably  regular  in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  and 
where  variations  of  the  usual  couree  of  the  weather  are 
all  but  unknown,  no  prognoaticator  would  gain  much 
honor  by  foretelling  what  every  peasant  knows.— Kitto. 
See  AsTitouMSY;  Diyination. 

Pro-HegoumenoB,  the  ex-superior  of  a  Greek 
convent  who  has  completed  his  term  of  office,  which  is 
two  years,  and  retires  divested  of  nothing  but  his  au- 
thority.— Gardner,  Faiths  ofthe  World,  s.  v. 

Próhle,  Heinrich  Andrbas,  />r.,  a  Lntheran 
minister,  who  died  April  19,  1875,  at  Honihausen,  near 
Oschersleben,  in  Germany,  is  best  known  by  his  writ- 
ings  in  the  department  of  homiletics,  liturg>',  and  pceda- 
gogics.  He  published,  Maierialien  zu  IlomUien  in 
katechetischer  Form  (HalbersUdt,  1846):  — />»e  kur- 
perliche,  christliche  und  bUrgerliche  Schulerziehung 
(Magdeburg,  1846):— /.«(/*cMfflł  bei  dem  Konfirmanden- 
Unterrichte,  mit  einem  Yoncorte  ton  Claus  Barms  (q.  v.) 
(Halberstadt,  1851):  LHuryischer  Festring  CWemige^ 
pode,  1856)  .^Predigt-Entwitrfe  iiber  die  ErangeUen  m. 
Episteln,  etc  (ibid.  1856) :— />a#  Halberstadtische  Kir- 
chen-  und  Haus-Gesanfj^uch  in  seiner  eiiteuełen  Gestalt 
(Oschersleben,  1856)  .—Kirchliche  Sitten,  Etn  BUd  aus 
dem  Leben  evangelischer  Gemeinen  (Berlin,  1858).  This 
latter  work  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theoloffica,  iii,  1015;  lAterarischer 
Batłdweiser  (1875),  p.222;  Hauck,  TheoL  Jahresbericht 
(1866),  ii,  734.     (B.  P.) 

Proifitameni  (irpourró/ifyot)  is  only  another  title 
which  was  given  to  tbe  preacher  of  the  earJy  Church. 
See  Prok81'08. 

Prokimtoon  (irpocft/iiyoy,  somiething  that  łies  be* 
fore)  is,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  the  short  anthem  pro- 
nounced  previous  to  the  reading  ofthe  epistle  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  consistiog  of  ver8e  and  response  usually 
taken  from  the  Psalma.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  day  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
Siich  phrases  are,  for  instance, "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,'* 
"Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  Lord,"  "fhv  mercv,  O 
Lord,"  "God  help  me  through  thy  name,"  "My  help 
coroes  from  the  Lord,"  *'0  Lord,  thon  art  my  protec- 
ton"  Previou8  to  the  calling-out  of  the  prokimenon  the 
deacon  exclairos,  "Let  us  listenT-^Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

ProkopoYitoh,  Tkophan,  a  Koaaian  prelate  of 
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g^reat  renown,  especially  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  there- 
fure  called  the  Chrysostom  of  the  Rusao-Greek  Churcb, 
was  boru  at  Kief  June  8, 1681.  Baptized  Ekazar,  he 
exchanged  it  for  ElithOf  with  the  dresa  of  St.  Bastl,  iii 
a  United  Greek  monastery  of  that  order  in  Lithuania. 
He  was  sent  to  Borne  to  tiiiish  his  studiea,  and  tbere  bad 
reroained  three  years  w  ben  he  suddenly  removed,  by 
furce  of  circumstances  not  known,  and  went  to  Potche- 
rif,  in  Yolhynia,  where  he  renoonced  bis  faitb,  and  was 
transferred,  under  tbe  new  name  of/ather  Samueif  to 
the  chatr  of  rhetoric  in  tbe  Academy  of  Kief.  When 
Peter  I  passed  through  tbe  city,  ailer  the  victory  at 
Pultaya,  the  duty  of  complimenting  him  was  confided 
to  Prokoporitch.  He  accompanied  tbe  czar  in  his  un- 
lucky  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  and  was  madę  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Kief.  In  1715  he  was  promoted  to 
the  seat  of  Pskopf,  although  he  avowed  that  he  bad 
exprefl8ed  heretical  doctriues  at  the  court  and  in  his 
writings.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  wishing  to 
profit  by  tbe  Yisit  Peter  I  bad  paid  to  them  in  1717,  at- 
tempted  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Kus- 
sian  Ohurch.  Appointed  to  reply  to  their  addreas  to 
the  czar,  Prokopovitch  frustrated  tbis  attempt;  and, 
yielding  biroself  to  all  tbe  view8  of  the  despot,  he  com- 
posed  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  inade  of  the 
Church  a  civil  institution,  and  the  clergy  servant»  em- 
ployed  by  the  State — acondition  which  remains  unaltered 
in  the  Russian  Church  to  tbis  day.  He  also,  at  tbe  em- 
peror'8  instigation,  consented  to  the  0equestration  of  the 
Church  domains,  and  apportioncd  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
the  income  proportionate  to  their  seTeral  ranks.  He  re- 
ceived  from  Catharine,  whom  he  bad  crowned  empreas, 
the  presidency  of  tbe  synoil  and  the  archbishopric 
of  NoYgorod,  founded  by  Theodosiua.  Prokopovitcb 
crowned  Peter  II,  whose  right  to  the  throne  he  bad  at- 
tacked  in  a  work  condemned  by  a  ukase  of  July  26, 
1727,  by  tbe  then  eropress  Anna,  and  encouraged  the 
latler  to  commit  in  1730  the  stroke  of  policy  from  the 
effects  of  which  Russia  yet  suffcrs  the  most  deplorable 
conseąuences.  He  died  at  St.  Petembui^  Sept.  8, 1736. 
He  left  a  great  numbcr  of  panegyrics  and  expositions 
of  all  sorts,  some  in  impure  Russian,  some  in  Latin 
Oustrailłf  admtts  that  the  works  of  tbis  prelate  wcre 
specimens  of  the  basest  adulation. — Hocfer,  Aot/r.  Biog. 
Generale^  s.  v.  See  TchistoYitch,  Theophane  Prokopo- 
vitck  et  Thiophilacte  Lopatinski  (St.  Petcrsb.  1861) ;  Otto, 
Jiius,  Litu  8.  V. ;  ^feth,  Quar,  Rev,  July,  1873,  p.  499. 

Frolocutor,  the  chairman  or  president  of  conroca- 
tion  in  England.     See  Convocatiox. 

Promater.    See  Sponsor. 

Promise  (some  form  of  I^K,  to  «ay,  or  ^^'^^  to 
speak;  lwayyf\ia)  is  a  solemn  assereration,  by  which 
one  pledges  bis  veracity  that  he  will  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  thing 
which  he  mentions.  A  promise,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  declaration  or  assurance  of  the  divine 
will,  in  which  God  signilies  what  particular  bicssinga 
or  good  thinga  he  wiU  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils 
which  he  will  remove.  Promiaea  differ  from  the  com- 
mands  of  God,  inaamuch  aa  the  former  arc  aignificationa 
of  the  divine  will  oonceming  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  per- 
formed, whilc  the  promiaea  relate  to  mercy  to  be  re- 
ceived.  The  "exceeding  great  and  precinua  promiaea" 
are  applicable  to  all  believera;  they  appcrtain  to  the 
present  and  the  futurę  life  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  Some  partic- 
ular promiaea  are  predictiona,  aa  the  promise  of  thf? 
Blessiah,  and  the  bleasinga  of  the  Gospel  (Rom.  iv,  13. 
14 ;  Gal.  iii,  14^29).  Hence  the  Hebrewa  were  calleii 
the  "  children  of  tbe  promiae"  (Rom.  ix,  8).  So  all  the 
true  believera  in  the  Lord  Jeans  Chriat  are  called  '*  chil- 
dren" and  "heira  of  the  promise"  ((>a].  ir,  20;  Heb.  vi, 
12, 17).  There  are  four  clasaes  of  promiaea  mentioned 
in  the  Scripturea,  particularly  in  the  New  Test.:  1, 
promiaea  rclating  to  the  Mesaiah ;  2,  promiaea  relating 
to  the  Church ;  3,  promiaea  of  blessiiig;*,  both  temporol 
and  apiritual,  to  the  pious;  and,  4,  promiaea  encouraging 


tbe  exerci8e  of  tbe  aeyeral  gracei  and  datiea  that  eom- 
poae  tbe  Christian  character.  The  first  iwo  of  tbese 
claaaea,  iudeed,  are  many  of  them  predictiona  as  well  u 
promiaea.  See  PROriiscr.  Tbe  conaideration  of  tbe 
othera  ahould  prove.  1,  an  aiitidote  to  despair;  2,  a  ido- 
tive  to  patience  under  af&iction ;  3,  an  incentire  to  per- 
aeverance  in  well-doing ;  4,  a  cali  for  prayer. 

PROMISE  is  a  aolemn  a8Beveration  by  which  om 
pledges  bis  veraciŁy  that  he  aball  perform,  or  cauae  to 
be  performed,  tbe  thing  which  he  mentions.  The  ob- 
ligation  of  promiaea  ariaes  from  tbe  neoeaaity  of  the 
well-being  and  exiateuce  of  aociety.  "  Yirtue  reąuir^' 
aa  Dr.  Doddridge  ob8ervea,  **  that  promises  be  fultilled. 
The  promiaee,  L  e.  tbe  person  to  whom  tbe  promise  is 
madę,  acquires  a  property  in  yirtue  of  tbe  promise. 
The  uncertainty  of  property  would  evidently  be  at- 
tended  with  great  inconvenience.  By  failing  to  fulfil 
my  promise,  I  either  ahow  that  I  ^as  not  ainccre  in 
making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  conatancy  or  resoluiion, 
and  either  way  iujure  my  character,  and  oonaeąucntly 
my  uaefulneaa  in  life.  Promiaea,  however,  are  not  biod- 
ing,  1,  if  they  were  madę  by  ua  before  we  came  to  auch 
exerciae  of  reaaon  aa  to  be  fit  to  transact  affairs  of  nx>> 
ment ;  or  if  by  any  diatemper  or  sudden  surprise  we  are 
deprived  of  the  exerciae  of  oor  reaaon  at  the  tlme  wben 
the  promise  ia  madę;  2,  if  the  promise  was  madę  on  a 
false  presumption,  in  which  the  promiser,  aftcr  the  most 
diltgent  inquiry,  was  imposed  upon,  especially  if  he 
were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the  promiaee ;  8,  if  tbe 
thing  itself  be  yicioos,  for  yirtue  cannot  requii«  tbat 
yioe  ahould  be  committed;  4,  if  tbe  aooomplishment  of 
the  promise  be  so  bard  and  intoleraUe  tbat  there  is 
reaaon  to  believe  that,  bad  it  been  foreaeen,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  aocepted  case;  5,  if  the  promise  be  nut 
accepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  conditions  not  performed." 
— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  But  really  thia  ąuestiou  con- 
ceming  the  raUdiły  and  obligation  of  a  promise  gt  ven  or 
obtained  under  falae  yiewa  ia  a  matter  that  falla  withio 
the  Ca9ui»try  o/Ethict—tL  yery  uncertaln  ground.  See 
Grotiua,  De  Jure^  lib.  ii,  cap.  xi ;  Paley,  Morał  Pkiiop- 
ophffy  vol.  i,  eh.  y ;  Groye,  Morał  Pkilosopky^  voL  ii  eh. 
xii,  p.  2;  Watta,  SermonSf  aer.  20;  Dymond,  FMay$: 
Yerplanck,  On  Contracts,    See  Oblioatiosc;  Proba- 

BILISH. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the  kind  declarationa  of 
hia  Word,  in  which  be  bath  aasurcd  us  he  will  bestow 
bleasinga  upon  hia  people.  The  promises  containe<l  in 
the  aacred  Scripturea  may  be  oonsidered,  1,  divine  aa  to 
their  origin ;  2,  auitable  as  to  their  naturę;  8,  abundant 
as  to  their  number;  4,  elear  as  to  their  exprea8ion:  9, 
oertain  aa  to  their  accompliahment.  Tbe  considerttiun 
of  them  ahould,  1,  prore  an  antidote  to  despair;  2,  a 
motive  to  patience;  8,  a  cali  for  prayer;  4,  a  spur  to 
peraeyerance.  See  Clark,  On  the  Promises ;  Buck,  Ser- 
tttons,  ser.  11. 

Fromiasum.    See  Pacti^m. 

Fromotio  per  saltum  ia,  in  the  Church  of 
Romę,  the  intentional  diaregard  of  the  legał  scale  of  the 
difTerent  orders.  It  ia  tbe  collation  or  the  obtention  of 
a  higher  order  by  way  of  akipplng  one  or  sereral  other 
orders,  which,  according  to  rule,  ought  to  precede.  In 
conaequence,  he  who  baa  been  ordained  per  stiititm 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  the  order  thua  unlaw- 
fully  beatowed  until  the  next  inferior  order  bas  lioen 
aubaequently  obtained  aiao  (c.  tfn.  Dist,  lii) ;  thia  infe- 
rior degree  the  biahop  can  confer  on  him,  and  allow  him 
at  once  to  perform  the  dutiea  of  the  higher  degree  {Cohc, 
Tnd,  aeaa.  xxiii,  c.  14,  De  Rff),  But  if  the  promoted 
eccleaiastic  officiatea  according  to  the  higher  ovder  thua 
iłiiciliy  conferred  on  him  without  the  epiacopal  dupen- 
aation,  he  beoomea  irregular,  and  needs  papai  diapenaa^ 
tion  (c.  «».  T,  De  Cłer.  per  salt,  prom,  v,  29).  The  con- 
aecration  of  a  biahop,  with  omission  of  the  pfesbyterate, 
would  not  only  be  illicit,  but  ulterly  vold  (A  rp,  r.  10, 
Jin,  X,  De  excess.  prał,  v,  81).— Wetzer  ikWelte,  Kir* 
chen'l^xikonf  a.  v. 
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Prompsault,  Jban  Hkkrt  Romary,  a  French  ec- 
clesiastical  wńter,  wsb  bom  Apńl  7,  1798,  at  Mon  ta- 
lembert.     He  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.     After 
he  had  finished  his  claaaical  studies  in  the  little  semt- 
nury,  be  was  receired  into  the  large  seminar}'  of  Va- 
lence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  two  yeara 
before  the  Tequired  age,  Nor.  5,  18*21.    At  firat  cm- 
ployed  t»  do  curate*8  duty  in  the  office  of  his  fiarisb,  he 
taught  dogmatic  theology  in  the  great  seminary  of  Va- 
lence,  aml  ended  in  doing  parochial  duty.     Having 
beeii  appointed  in  1827  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  tn 
tlie  College  of  Tournon,  he  refiised,  without  being  au- 
thorized  by  his  bishop,  to  take  the  oath  reqtiired  by 
the  professors  by  the  onltnance  of  1828.  and  was  de- 
poeed.     At  the  end  of  1829  he  went  to  Pans,  and  was 
atiached  to  M.  de  Croi,  then  head  chaplain  to  the  hos- 
pital  of  Quinze  Yingt,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.    He 
8aved  that  establishment  from  downfall  in  1831.     In 
this  bumble  position  the  abbć  Proropsault,  althongh 
scrtipulously  fuldUing  the  obligations  of  priest  and  chap- 
lain, had  yet  considerable  time  to  głve  to  study.     He 
put  aside  the  largest  share  of  the  receipts  of  his  publi- 
cations  and  of  bis  literary  pension  t«  buy  books,  and  he 
furmed  an  ecclesiastical  library  of  25,000  Yoluoiesi.    He 
be^an  his  literary  career  by  publishing  a  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  Yillon  in  1832,  and  in  1886  he  published 
a  criticism  of  an  edition  of  French  literaturę  published 
by  Crapelet.    This  last  work  engaged  him  in  a  lively 
cóntroverBy  with  Crapelet,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
aelf  with  a  calm  and  wilty  sarcasm  which  was  after- 
wards  the  characteristic  of  his  polemical  writings.     He 
oceupied  himself  for  many  years  with  the  Latiu  and  Ro- 
naance  languages.    In  1837  he  published  many  trans- 
lations  uf  ascetic  works.    His  prtncipal  study  was  canon 
law  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
Frauce.     Himself  a  thorough  Gallican,  he  discarded  the 
ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  French  episoopacy,  and 
advocated  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.    In  this 
spirit  he  attacked  the  enc}*cHcaI  of  pope  Pius  IX,  and 
broiigbt  such  odium  upon  himself  that  he  was  led  to 
retracŁ  much  that  he  had  uttered  against  ultra-Romsn- 
isno,  though  at  heart  he  always  felt  his  first  course  to 
hare  been  the  tnie  and  proper  one.    His  last  years  were 
tmbittered  by  remorae,  and  he  died  Jan.  7,  1858,  neg- 
lected  by  those  for  whom  he  had  sacriticed  his  honor.— 
Hoefer,  Sow.  Bioff,  Gen^raUy  s.  v.     Sec  Christian  Re- 
menUnrtmcer,  xliv,  340 ;  Yapereau,  Diet,  de*  Contempo- 
raittSj  8.  V. 

Promulgation  or  Publicatloii,  i.  e.  proclama- 
tion  —  iisually  of  a  law  by  the  competent  legi8lative 
power — is,  in  the  Church  of  Romę,  an  absolute  condi- 
tinn  of  its  binding  character  ("  Iex  non  promułgata  non 
obli  jcat,"  c,  i,  9 ;  Cod.  De  Legib.  i,  1 4).    In  conseąuence,  an 
ecclesiastical  law,  like  any  ciril  law,  in  order  to  become 
obligatory  inforo  eztemo  must  be  promnlgated  in  the 
customary  way  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
Church.     The' binding  power  of  the  law  rests  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  legislator  pnblicly  expressed,  and  be- 
gins  at  the  very  moment  of  the  pmmulgation  ("  lex  pro- 
mułgata statim  obligat,"  c  1,  x;  Z>e  potł,  praL  i,  6), 
unless  aome  futurę  period  is  expre8s]y  indicated  when  it 
shall  be  enforced  (f.  inst.  Sexf,  c  32;  Z>e  Prał),  iii,  4; 
Cone,  Trid,  sesa  xxiv,  c.  1,/n.  De  Rff.  MatiimJ).     A 
law  has  generally  no  retroactive  power  ("  lex  non  retro 
agit,**  c  2,  X ;  De  Corutił.  i,  2),  unless  it  be  merely  an 
explanation  or  reiteration  of  a  former  disposition,  or 
nnleea  retroactire  power  be  eipressly  giren  to  it.    From 
the  moment  of  the  promulgation  takes  effect  also  the 
jońdical  pfesamption  of  the  generał  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  excludes  every  excnse  of  ignoraniia  legia 
{8ezt.  c.  18;  De  R»  T,  v,  18),  unless  the  legislator  sub- 
ordinatea  the  ralidity  of  the  ordinance  to  the  obserya- 
tion  of  a  oertain  form  of  promulgation,  and  this  form 
has  not  been  obseryed.    Every  one  whom  the  law  may 
concem  is  bound  to  oonform  to  it  as  soon  as  he  has  ob- 
taineil,  no  roatter  by  what  means,  a  knowledge  of  it. 
The  diooesan  ordintnces  of  archbishops  and  bishops  are, 


as  a  rule,  communicated  to  the  deaconries,  and  through 
them,  by  circuhir  letters,  to  the  curates,  etc,  who  publish 
them  from  the  pulpit,  or  by  placards  at  the  church  doors. 
The  papai  see  used  in  former  times  to  addrc^s  its  ordi- 
nances  to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  ooun- 
tries,  provinccs,  or  dioceses  which  they  concerned,  and 
had  them  communicated  by  Uiem  to  the  subordinate 
derical  authurities,  fur  further  publication,  by  way  of 
synods  and  circular  letters.  Afterwards  the  custom 
prevailed  of  publishing  the  generał  prescriptions  of  the 
papai  see  only  at  Romę,  tn  acie  campi  Flora^  and  of 
posting  them  at  the  door  of  the  Yatican.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple  was  adopted,  publicatio  Urbi  et  Orbi.  which  was 
acknowledged  without  contest  until  the  ]7th  centuri-. 
It  was  only  after  the  times  of  De  Marca  {De  Concordia 
SacerdotU  et  Imperiiy  lib.  ii,  c  16)  and  Yan  Espen  {De 
Promulgatione  Legum  A«?/.,  etc,  Lovan.  1712)  that  the 
neoesstty  of  a  morę  special  promulgation  was  from  many 
quarter8  insisted  iipon.  But  the  passages  of  the  Roman 
and  canon  law  quoted  to  support  these  views  are  all  of 
them  misunderstood  or  purposely  distorted  (Seitz,  Zeit- 
tchrifl /ur  Kirchenrecht  u,  PoMtoral-Wistenickaftf  voL 
i,  §  1,  No.  6,  p.  90  sq.).  It  must  strike  erery  one  that  a 
really  universal  publication,  which  would  be  surę  not  only 
to  reach  erery  individual,  but  to  be  intelligible  to  him, 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  could  not  be  obtained  ercn 
by  inserting  the  law  in  all  official  and  local  papers. 
The  binding  power  of  the  law  cannot  depend  on  that 
circumstance  that  it  was  reallv  madę  known  in  all 
places  and  to  every  individual,  but  on  this  sole  condition 
that  the  legislator  have  publicly  expre8scd  his  will  in 
the  customary  way.  This  act  of  the  legislator  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  means  and  wav8  that  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
law  promnlgated  by  the  legtslatire  authority.  The 
latter  is  no  concem  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  executive 
authorities ;  and  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  law  that  dc- 
pends  on  it,  but  this  other  and  quite  different  question, 
to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  whether  iu  a  given  concrete 
case  transgression  of  the  law  may  be  cbarged  or  not. 
However,  the  different  modem  civil  legislations  tnsist 
on  a  special  publication  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  as 
a  condition  of  their  validity,  and  subordinate  this  pub- 
lication to  the  previous  approbation  of  the  ciril  power. 
If  the  Church  is  content  to  subroit  to  the  worldly  gov- 
emmenta  her  onlinances,  so  far  as  they  affect  in  some 
way  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  her  members,  it 
would  be  only  fair  if  soch  papai  and  episcopal  decrees 
which  concem  exclusively  the  dogma  and  the  dogmatic 
side  of  the  discipline  should  be  independent  of  the  ciril 
placet,  and  lefl  to  the  derical  functionaries  for  free  pub- 
lication.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lerikon,  s.  r. 

Pronaoa  is  the  anie-temple  of  Greek  cliurches,  and 
corresponds  to  the  narihez  (q.  r.). 

Prone  {praconium)  is  the  publication  in  the  pulpit 
of  banns  of  marriage,  pastorał  letters,  coming  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  a  sermon  (the  dominicale,  or  homilr  fur  Sun- 
day)  after  the  Gospel,  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Frono,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Sclaronians,  wor- 
shipped  at  Altenburg,  in  Germany.  It  was  a  statuę 
erected  on  a  column,  holding  in  one  band  a  plough- 
share,  and  in  the  other  a  spear  and  a  standard.  Its 
head  was  crowned,  its  ears  prominent,  and  under  one 
of  its  feet  was  suspended  a  little  belL  Gerold,  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Altenburg,  destroyed  this  idol  with  his 
own  hand,  and  cut  down  the  grore  in  which  it  was 
worshipped.— GanU)er,  Faith$  o/łhe  World, 

Proniiba,  a  suroame  of  Juno  (q.  r.)  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  antiquity,  because  she  was  the  goddess  who 
presided  orer  marriage. 

Propaganda  is  a  name  appropriate  to  any  insti- 
tutton  intended  for  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine,  but 
it  is  especially  applied  in  ecdesiastical  language  to  an 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Ćatholic 
faith.  The  chief  institution  of  this  kind  is  at  Romę, 
and  it  oonsists  of  a  oongregation  and  a  college.    Ita 
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fuli  tUle  18  De  Propaganda  Fide,  i.  e.  "  ooncerning  Łhe 
propagation  of  the  faitb."  Ito  objecŁ  is  to  direct  and 
ibrward  Łhe  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion,  especially  among  Łhe  heaŁhen.  Gregory  XXII 
(1572-1584),  one  of  Łhe  popes  who  exerŁed  Łbemaelyea 
most  zealously  for  the  expan8ion  of  Łhe  ChristUu  faith, 
had  direcŁed  Łhat  a  uumber  of  cardinals  shoiild  be  in- 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  Łhe  Oriental  missionsi  and 
caused  catechisms  and  oŁher  religioua  booka  to  be  priut- 
ed  for  the  use  of  OrienŁal  ChrisŁians.  But  aa  Łhe  re- 
sources  required  for  such  a  purpoee  were  wanŁing,  the 
matŁer  could  noŁ  have  ita  proper  developmenŁ.  Pope 
Gregory  XV,  desiroua  ŁhaŁ  Łhia  good  work,  so  well  be- 
gun,  should  be  oonŁinued,  eaŁablished,  by  a  buU  of  June 
22,  1622,  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  under  Łhe  name 
above  menŁioned,  and  in trusted  to  iŁ  Łhe  direction  of 
the  whole  CaŁholic  missionary  sysŁem.  Every  mouŁh 
thev  aasembled  once  in  the  Vatican,  and  twioe  at  Łhe 
residence  of  Łhe  eldest.  Besides  aome  stipends  of  less 
importance,  Łhe  pope  preaented  Łhe  new  institution  with 
the  600  ducata  which  at  Łhe  death  of  a  cardinal  aocrue 
to  the  pontifical  treasure.  His  suocessor,  Urban  YIII 
(162^1644),  increaaed  ita  privilegea  and  income,  and 
founded  the  Sejninarium  (or  CoUegaim)  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  to  which  young  men  from  all  nationa  are  brought 
at  an  early  age  and  graŁuiŁoosly  instructed  and  fitted 
out  for  the  missionary  work.  Thia  college  was  subor- 
dinated  entirely  to  the  Congregation,  and  a  splendid 
palące  was  built  for  both  instituŁiona.  Through  Łhe 
provident  care  of  the  popea,  and  pious  foundations  madę 
by  Łhe  cardinals  and  other  benefactors,  the  seminary 
grew  to  a  most  flourisbing  condiŁion;  and  even  in  our 
days,  when  Łhe  income  and  foundations  which  support 
it  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  State,  un- 
der Łhe  new  order  of  Łhings,  iŁ  entertains,  instructs,  and 
trains  for  missionary  life  nearly  200  young  men  from 
all  ąuarters  of  the  world.  The  alumni  pledge  Łhem- 
selves  to  serve  the  Church  among  the  heathen,  and  are 
conaecraŁed  Ło  this  function.  All  ritea  acŁually  sub- 
sisting  in  Łhe  CaŁholic  Church  (besides  the  Latin  rite, 
Łhe  Armenian,  Greek-Melchitic,  Syrian,  CopŁic,  Maro- 
uitic,  and  Chaldaic  riŁes)  are  represenŁed  in  the  semi- 
nary by  alumui  from  the  corresponding  proyinces,  and 
present  every  year,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  an 
iroposing  specŁacle,  called  Łhe  Feast  ofthe  Languages, 
This  feasŁ  is  celebrated  by  an  eshibiiion  of  exceeding 
interest  and  curiosiŁy,  in  which  are  delivered  recitaŁions 
in  every  language  represented  in  the  college  or  its  mis- 
sions,  amounting  often  to  tifty  or  sixty.  Of  this  fesŁi- 
val  Łhe  celebrated  cardinal  MezzofanŁi  (q.  v.)  used  Ło  be 
the  guiding  spirit,  as  well  as  to  strangers  its  chief  cen- 
trę of  atŁraction.  It  coutinues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
literar}*^  sights  of  Łhe  Roman  winŁer.  In  1873  Łhe  col- 
lege at  Romę  was  depriyed  of  ita  landed  estate  and  madę 
dependent  upon  prirate  contributiona. 

With  the  congregation  and  college  are  connected,  1, 
a  library  rich  in  precious  works,  especially  Łranalations 
of  all  kinds  of  important  works  in  Chinese  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts ;  2,  a  printing-office  (richer  formerly 
than  it  is  now),  in  which  the  books  required  by  the 
miasionaries  and  Łhe  missionary  work  are  prinŁed  in  all 
foreign  languages  ("  Ha  ąuesŁa  congregazione  una  fa- 
mosa  sŁamperia  co*  caratŁeri  di  ŁuŁŁe  le  nazione ;  ne  si 
trover&  alŁra  staroperia  che  nella  TarieŁ4  di  tanti  carat- 
teri  r  agguagli,"  says  Zaccaria,  in  his  book  Della  Corte 
di  Roma  [Romę,  1774]) ;  8,  a  remarkable  museum,  filled 
with  a  great  yariety  of  objects  and  monumenŁs,  mostly 
from  cougtries  yisited  and  converted  by  the  miasiona- 
ries. The  congregation,  which  answera  somewhat  to 
a  Protestant  missionary  board,  consists  of  a  president, 
managing  secretary  (all  of  cardinars  rank),an  apoetbiic 
prothonoŁaryj  twenty-four  cardinals  appointed  for  life, 
one  of  whom  is  prefect,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber  of  consulters  (partly  monasŁics  and  partly  clergy), 
clerks  (fninutanti)^  and  other  ofBcials.  Originally  their 
meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
r)ope;  now  they  are  mouthly,  Łhere  being,  however, 


weekly  oonferencea  {oongretd)  of  the  prefect, 
and  consulŁers;  and  all  importanŁ  business  is  subtniturj 
Ło  the  pope  in  person  by  Łhe  prefect  or  the  secretarr. 
This  congregation  conducta  the  affairs  not  ouly  of  tb« 
missionary  countries,  properly  so  called,  but  alao  cf 
those — as  England,  Łhe  northem  kingdoma,  the  Uniiei 
States,  Canada,  South  America,  etc— in  which  ihe  ki- 
erarchical  orgaiiization  ia  not,  or  has  not  been,  fuli  aiu 
formaL     To  the  Propaganda  no  aniall  part  of  Łhe  a^'- 
gresslye  power  of  the  Church  of  Romę  is  due.      Ii  hu 
complete  military  power,  under  the  pope,  over  th? 
whole  missionary  field,  not  only  to  seud  missinoahe* 
wherever  it  ia  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  aend  tben. 
but  to  give  them  special  Łraining  adapted  to  their  m^ 
ciał  work.    There  are  nowhere  to  be  found  better  mod- 
em mapa  of  the  newly  setŁled  states  of  Łhe   Uniiea 
SŁaŁes  Łhan  in  Łhe  college  of  Łhe  Propaganda,  and  iiv>- 
where  men  beŁŁer  informed  as  to  Łhe  probable  poi n Li  ctf 
fuŁure  importance  than  the  cardinals  who  oompoae  the 
congregation  of  Łhe  Propaganda.     The  work  of  this 
congregaŁion  is  greaUy  aided  by'  aereral  eubordinatc 
associaŁions  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  among  che 
most  important  of  which  are  thoae  at  Lyous  (France I 
Yienna,  and  Bavaria.     It  supporta,  besidea,  anoŁher 
similar  instiŁution  for  Łhe  Chinese  aŁ  Naplea.      The 
founder  of  this  seminary  was  a  prelate  of  the  houae  of 
Urban  VUI,  Ion.Yives,  bom  in  Spain.     It  is  part  of 
the  dutiea  of  the  pope  to  superintend  this  vast  and 
complicated  work,  and  to  inrite  all  nations  Ło  Łhe  oom- 
munion  of  the  Church.     See  Erectio  S.  Congrrpalumit 
de  Fide  Cath,  Propaganda  (Bullar,  iii,  441  są.) ;  Bmliar, 
Ponfif.  S,  Congr.  de  Prop,  Fide  (Romę,  1839-41,  5  voU 
4to) ;  Boyer,  Congr.  de  P^-op,  Fide  (Regiom.  1721, 4to  >; 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda  (Gotting.  1852-53,  2  vola.  8vo; 
a  most  valuable  Łreatise);  Hase,  Church  łłisl.  p.  470; 
Alzog,  Kirchengeedt,  ii,  410,  429,  574;  Church  Rer.  ruL 
vii;  Wetzeru.Welte,^trcAeii^£^K.v.;  Aachbach,  A't>- 
chen^/jex.  s.  v. ;  Barnum,  Romaniem  (see  Index) ;  Mar»- 
den,  Uisł,  ofChriaU  Churchee  and SecU,  ii,  202.  (J.  H. W.) 
Propagation  ofthe  Faith,  Associations  for. 
Roman  Catholic.    The  earliest  and  the  highest  i  o 
dignity  of  Łhese  has  been  already  deacribed  under  the 
head  Propaganda  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  preaent  cenŁur}*  has 
produced  sereral  pKvaŁe  aasociations,  Łhe  resouroes  of 
which  arise  enŁirely  from  volunŁary  annual  contribu- 
tiona, and  the  organization  of  which  is  most  complete 
and  most  exten8ive.     The  first  of  Łhese  is  Łhat  founded 
aŁ  Lyons  in  1822,  under  Łhe  ŁiŁle  **CEuvre  de  la  Pn>pa- 
gation  de  la  Foi,"  wiŁh  a  branch  at  Paris,  and  subonii- 
nate  branches  in  Łhe  oŁher  CaŁholic  kingdoma.     It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  council,  which  comrounicatea 
as  well  with  the  local  associations  through  which  the 
I  funds  are  supplied  by  smali  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
oimtribuŁions,  as  wiŁh  the  missions  to  Łhe  aid  of  which 
the  fund  so  ralsed  is  applied,  by  an  apportionraeiit  reg- 
ulated  according  to  the  necessities  of  each.     The  piety 
of  oonŁribuŁors  is  stimulated  by  the  exhortatinns  of  tbe 
popes,  and  Łhe  granting  of  indulgenoes  to  those  who, 
with  Łhe  OŁher  requisiŁe  dispositions,  shall  aid  in  the 
work.   The  joumal  of  the  society,  entitled  .4  mudes  dt  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi^  is  a  very  interest inir  binontbiy 
coUection  of  letŁers  and  reports  from  Łhe  different  mis^ 
sions  connected  with  the  central  body.     The  recei]>fs 
of  this  association  for  Łhe  year  18<i8  were  4,788,496  fr. 
86  c.     Of  this  snm,  by  far  Łhe  largest  prnportiim  was 
raised  in  France — 3,307,248  fr.    Italy  came  next,  though 
at  a  long  interval,  contributing  420,6ó3  fr.;  Belgium 
gave  271,597  fr.;  Germany,  251,873  fr.;  tbe  Bńtiah  Ld- 
ands,  127,000  fr.    Spain,  once  the  great  propagator  of 
the  Goapel  in  the  New  World,  oontributed  tmt  12,549  fr.; 
but  iŁ  ia  Ło  be  observed  Łhat  Spain  maintaina  fur  her 
own  missionary  enterpriaea  a  large  and  liberał  eatabliah- 
ment  in  connection  wiŁh  Łhe  miasion  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  South  Sea.    Another  aaaociation  of  somewhat 
later  datę  is  the  "  Leopoldiner  Yerein,"  establiahed  at 
Yienna  in  1829,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  asat«t 
the  roissiona  of  German  origin,  especially  in  America. 
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ThU  aasocUtion  alao  bas  its  own  joiirnal,  entitleil  Be- 
richłe  der  Leopoldmer  Stiftung,  It  is  under  the  presi- 
deiłcy  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Ytenna.  A  Łliird  is  Łhat 
established  in  BaTańa  as  an  offsboot  of  tbe  Lrons  asso- 
ciation,  under  tbe  name  **  Ludwiga  Miasions-Yerein." 
Like  that  of  Yienna,  its  cbief,  althougb  uot  exclusive, 
object  is  tbe  support  of  German  missionai  The  Lud- 
wiga Yerein  is  conducted  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
arcbbishop  of  Municb.  Ali  tbese  associations,  althougb 
quite  independent  in  tbeir  management  and  direction, 
neyertbeless  maiotain  dose  reUtions  witb  tbe  Propa- 
ganda of  Ronie,  and  are  often  guided  by  tbe  recom- 
mendationa  of  tbe  cardinal  prefect  in  the  distribution 
of  their  funda  to  particnlar  missiona. — Chambers. 

Propater.    See  Godpatheb. 

Proper  Names,  chirfly  ofthe  Old  Testament.  It 
ia  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  know  tbe  original  sig- 
nification  of  proper  nanieś.  Tbe  chief  use  whicb  ac- 
crues  froro  an  accnrate  knowledge  of  tbem  b  that  we 
are  by  tbeir  means  enabled  to  attain  a  morę  Iively  ap- 
prebension  of  the  trutb  of  ancient  bistory.  (In  tbis 
investigation  we  cbieily  make  use  of  £wald*s  article  in 
Kitto*8  CjfcłopacUa.) 

I.  Form  of  Proper  Names, — Tbe  first  fact  that  strikes 
us,  on  a  generał  view  of  tbem  all,  is  that  tbe  ancient 
łlebrews  always  retained  tbe  greatest  simpUcity  in  tbe 
use  of  names.  In  reality  there  is  always  oniy  one  sin- 
gle name  whicb  distinguisbes  a  person.  Where  it  is 
iiecessary,  tbe  name  of  the  father  is  added ;  sometimes 
that  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she  happens  to  be 
morę  celebrated  (thus  tbe  three  heroic  brotbcrs,  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Asael,  are  always  called  after  tbeir  mother 
ZerAjab  [1  Chroń,  ii,  16]) ;  or  tbe  linę  of  descent  is  traced 
further  back,  oflen  to  tbe  fourtb  generation,  or  even 
further.  Merę  epithets,  like  "  David  tbe  king,"  "  Isaiab 
tbe  propbet,"  always  expres8  tbe  actual  and  signiAcant 
dtgnity  of  a  man.  Tbe  instances  in  whicb  a  person  re- 
ceives  two  names  altemately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
Jcrubbaal  (Judg.  vi-ix),  are  casual  and  rare,  and  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  generał  cusŁom  of  tbe  people. 

1.  The  simple  names  exist  in  great  abundance;  and 
their  signification,  as  to  tbe  merę  word  itself,  is  gener- 

ally  erident:  aa  "i^,  Don,  *^judge;"  y^T^^t  Jamin,  the 
Latin  derter,  an  ancient  name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi, 
10;  1  Chroń,  ii,  27;  b^dCÓ,  Saul,  ^^deaired,"  alao  an  an- 
cient name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi,  10;  oomp.  xxxvi, 
87 ;  na>,  Geberj "  bero"  (1  Kinga  iv,  19).  Thus  most  of 
them  expre88  an  bonorable  sense ;  althougb  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  tbe  direct  contrary,  as  «3)^9,  Ikkesh, 
^  crooked"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26).  Witb  what  ease  also  fem- 
inine  worda  become  names  for  men  is  shown  by  cases 
like  M^iC,  Aiah,  ''yulture"  (iii,  7;  xxi,  8;  oomp.  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24) ;  ns*!*^,  Jonak,  "  dove,"  whicb  are  juat  aa  ap- 
plicaUe  to  men  aa  tbe  masculine  b:?^??,  Shual,  "  fox*' 

(1  Chroń,  vii,  86).  Diminutive8,  whicb  are  so  fre- 
quently  used  as  proper  namea  by  the  Arabs,  are  rare 
among  tbe  Hebrews ;  but  are  by  no  means  wanting,  aa 
ia  proved  by  "j^b^lST  or  I^^^T,  Zdnilun,  tbe  name  of  the 

son  of  Jacob,  and  "iSin^*!*^  or  'i^rk'^'T%  Jedithun,  tbe  name 

of  the  ainger  of  David.  AU  thoae  namea  whicb  are 
formed  witb  a  prefixed  yod  are  to  be  considered  as  eape- 
cially  ancient,  becauae  this  nominał  formation  became 
cntirely  obaolete  in  tbe  language,  and  recurs  almost 
only  in  proper  namea,  aa  ia  abown  not  only  by  tbe  well- 
known  namea  2p9%  Jaeob,  C)01*^,  Josepha  M1in%  Ju- 
dah.  pns**,  łBoaCf  but  also  by  a  number  of  less  common 

ones,  as  SiltS"*,  Jathuh  (Kumb.  xxTi,  24) ;  ^"^^7*  "^^^ 
(1  Chroń,  iv,  24) ;  'rjblD:,  Jomkeh  (ver.  84) ;  ICr^  Ja- 
dkan  (v,  18) ;  ^nt\  lUar  (Exod.  vi,  18) ;  'inaX  I^har 
(2  Sam.  V,  15);  Tttt*\,  Jephutmeh  (Kumb.  xiii,  6;  1 
Chroń.  Tli,  38) ;  finH*],  Jeroham  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chroń. 
Tiii,  27);  and  otheia.    There  ia  an  ancient  ai^ectire- 


ending,  that  in  ojr  or  ^m,  whicb  baa  fixed  itaelf  moat 
firmly  in  proper  names,  as  CjrrtK;  Ahuzzam  (1  Chroń. 
iv,  6) ;  OJJi,  Gazzam  (Eara  i;/48)^  07*!P»  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  and  oilŚ^S,  Genkom,  bis  son :  DhiQX, 
Chimham  (2  Sam.  xix,  88),  whicb  not  only  exists  alao 
in  tbe  form  Din'ąą,  Chimhom  (Jer.  xlii,  17),  but  in 
';n^S,  Chimkan  (2  Sam.  xix,  40),  according  to  custom- 
ary  changes. 

2.  Tbe  compound  names,  bowerer,  are  morę  impor- 
tant  for  bistory,  because  they  expre8S  morę  complete 
and  distinct  ideas  tban  tbe  aimple  namea.  Some  of 
tbem  are  altogether  isolated,  as  Cna'^D,  PAtneAot,  prop- 
erly  "  aerpent's  mouth,**  the  grandson  of  Aaron ;  *^:bl9*7, 
Ia$ackar,  the  aon  of  Jacob;  Oholiab  (£xod.  xxxi,  6), 
"  fatber*s  tent,"  a  name  reaembling  the  Greek  Patroclua^ 
But  moat  of  them  bear  a  generał  resembiance  to  each 
other,  and  follow  in  shoals  certain  dominant  opiniona 
and  customs ;  and  tbese  laat  are  what  we  must  particu- 
larly  consider  here. 

A  great  numl)er  of  them  owe  tbeir  origin  to  the  re- 
lations  of  the  house,  as  tbe  sense  of  tbe  first  word  of  tbe 
compound  shows.  Most  of  these  bave  tbe  word  "^SK, 
oM,  '* father,"  for  their  first  member,  as  Ahiezer,  Abitai, 
A  tigaiL  FUrst  {Handwdrterbuch,  p.  7, 60)  regards  these 
worda  aa  namea  for  the  Divine  Being,  rendering  aucb  a 
name  as  AUmźiek,  Ab  (L  e.  God)  is  khg;  Alidan,  Ab 
(God)  is  judget  and  so  AchiUtb,  Ach  (God)  is  good, 
Otbers  deny  any  reference  to  tbe  Deity  in  tbese  worda, 
but  cannot  agree  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  literalły 
or  figuratively.  The  Eaatems  use  the  word  ab  {fa- 
ther), etc,  to  expre8a  the  poasession  of  any  ąnality* 
Tbe/ox  ia  aba  'Ihusam  (**  father  of  the  łittle*fort,"  i.  e. 
the  burrowerX  The  mosguito  ia  eUm  Hf  a  *s  (**  father  of 
the  axe"),  from  ita  sharp  instrument  of  incision.  Tbe 
cam^l  is  cdm  affffub  (*^  father  of  Job"),  Irom  bia  patiencć* 
Many  therefore  tbink  that  aucb  a  name  aa  Abinoam 
(^  father  of  kindneaa")  meana  merely  rery  ImmL  Otbers, 
as  Ewald,  regard  the  worda  ab.  ach,  ben,  etc,  aa  at  leaat 
at  one  time  expre8Bive  of  reał  relationahip,  and  tbink 
aucb  namea  exhibit  an  approach  to  our  family  namea. 
It  sometimes  happens  Łhat  a  perM>n  appeara  witb  tbe 
name  botb  in  its  simple  as  well  as  its  compound  state. 
For  example,  Nadab,  as  well  aa  Abinadab,  £zer  and 
Abiezer,  and  Abner  (''fatlier  of  Ner")  was, eon  of  Ner. 
Thia  aeema  to  imply  that  aomething  like  the  preaent 
Arabie  practice  had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  He- 
brews. Certain  namea  become  bereditary  in  a  family, 
and  a  man  ia  expecied  to  name  bia  aon  by  the  tredi" 
tional  name.  To  aucb  an  extent  ia  tbis  custom  carried 
that  a  man  wbose  aon  sboułd  have  been  called  "  YusuT! 
is  styled  "Abu  Yusuf,"  even  if  be  bas  no  aon;  and  a 
woman  wbo  is  childleaa  rejoioea  in  the  name  Umm 
Musa  ("Mother  of  Moaes*"),  because,  had  ahe  had  a 
son,  be  would  bave  borne  the  name  "Mftsa."  In  all 
likelihood  these  words,  ab,  etc,  have  not  always  tbe 
same  meaning ;  the  connective  vowel  t  is  not  always  a 
sign  ofthe  genitivc  but  merely  of  tbe  construct  or  state 
of  composition.  We  oould  morę  easily  admit  a  meta- 
phorical  sense  in  the  compounds  witb  son,  sińce  *p  is 
really  often  used  in  a  highly  metapborical  sense.  Bath- 
sbeba*  is  certainly  not  tbe  daughter  of  a  man  named 
Sheba'  (2  Sam.  xi,  8).  Such  compound  namea  witb  son, 
however,  are,  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  are  only  found 
in  some  freqnency  in  1  Kings  iv,  7  8q.   See  Ab-  ;  Bkk-. 

Under  tbis  class  we  may  also  include  t?'*^,  Ish, 

**man,"  witb  whicb  several  namea  are '*compounded. 
Another,  but  a  smaller,  claas  consista  of  names  com- 

pounded  witb  W,  Am,  '^ people,"  reaembling  the  many 
Greek  compoaitions  witb  \aóc  and  iriiioc ;  and  just  as 
in  Greek  o^/xoc  is  placed  first  or  last  (Demostbenes, 
Aristodemos),  so  alao  Am  ia  at  one  time  found  in  tbe 
first,  and  at  another  in  the  laat  place;  only  that,  ac- 
cording to  the'  lawa  of  the  Shemitic  langnage,  tbe  sense 
of  one  of  tbese  poaitiona  is  exactly  the  rererse  of  tbe 
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other.  As  all  Łhese  oompoiinds  nust  be  conćeived  to 
be  iu  Łhe  state  construct,  bo  likewtae  we  are  probably  to 
take  Łhe  names  QC!I^*^,  Jeroboanif  properly  "people'8 
iłicreaser,"  a  suitable  name  for  a  princei  and  D3r::iś*^, 
Jtuhobeanif  "people'8  turner"  or  ''leader;'*  for,  as  was 
ob8er\'ed  above,  tbe  simple  names  are  often  forroed  with 
a  prefixed  jo<^;  and  we  actually  find  STiŚ^  Jashuh^  as  a 
simple  name  in  Numb.  xxvi,  29;  1  Chroo.  yii,  1. 

Many  compound  names  endeavor  to  ekpress  a  re- 
ligtous  sense,  and  tberefore  eon  tai  n  the  divine  name. 
Herę  we  at  Łhe  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  format ion : 
as  tbcse  compounds  are  intended  to  expres8  a  complete 
thoaght,  such  as  the  religious  sentimeut  reąuires,  a 
name  may  consist  of  an  entire  proposition  with  a  verb, 
but  of  course  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible ;  and  in- 
deed  shorter  compounds  are  madę  with  a  verb  tban 
with  a  pa8sive  participle,  as  ^X?r3,  Katkanatl  (in 
the  New  Test.  Na3ai/a^X,  properly  »*  God-gave,"  i.  e. 
whom  God  gave,  given  by  God,  ^tóloroc  or  Beó^wpof), 
sounds  shorter  than  bK^^ąstro,  Nethunitl,  with  the  par- 
ticiple,  which  would  certainly  express  the  same  sense. 
But  sińce  the  finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can 
just  as  well  precede  as  foUow,  accórdingly  a  great  free- 
dom  in  the  position  of  the  divine  name  has  prerailed  in 
this  class;  and  this  peculiarity  ispreserred,  in  the  same 
case,  in  the  following  period:  but  indeed  the  Greeks 
use  ^uipo^ióc  as  well  as  Bió^tapoc.  Thus  bK3n3, 
Nethaneel  (1  Chroń,  ii,  14),  or  injbR,  Elnathanljer, 
xxxvi,  12).  The  two  names  are  there  genenilly  assigned 
to  two  different  persons;  nevertheles8,  both  combina- 
tious  may  form  names  for  the  same  person,  as  bK^^H?, 
Ammiel  (1  Chroń,  iii,  6),  and  BC'^iK,  Eliam  (2"Sam. 
xi,  3),  belong  to  the  same  indiyiduai,"    • 

8.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assnroed  the  de- 
rivative  syllable  -i,  or  -ai  (which  appears  to  be  onlv  di- 
alectically  diflTerent  from  -i,  and  is  chiefly  frequeńt  in 
the  later  periods) ;  and  we  must  certainly  consider  that, 
in  some  cases,  this  syllable  may  possibly  form  merę  ad- 
Jectives,  and  therewith  simple  names,  as  "^PirK,  A  mii- 
tai,  "trueman,"  from  rrx,  Emethy  "truth,"  and  Bar- 
zillatt  "Iron,"  or  "Ironmau,"  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Gileadite  family  (Ezra  ii,  61;  2  Sam.  xvii,  27);  or  tbat 
U  is  derired  from  a  place,  as  '^'1X2,  Beeri  (Hos.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  vii,  3G),  "  he  of  the  well,"  or  he  of  a  place  known 
as  the  well.     But  it  undoubtetily  very  often  alao  ex- 
preeses  a  genealogical  relation,  like  the  Greek  ending 
-i^ifC,  and  presupposes  a  previous  proper  name  from 
which  it  is  derived;  thus  the  name  ^y^Hj  f/uH  (1 
Chron.  v,  14),  as  surely  presupposes  the  above-men- 
tioned  Chur,  as  the  Greek  Philippides  does  Philippos, 
and  as  Ketubai  (ii,  9),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah^ 
is  connected  with  the  KetAb  in  iv,  1 1.    It  is  remarkable 
that  the  genealogical  relation  appears  to  be  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  merc  n~  of  motion,  as  naby*^.  Jaco- 
oah  (ver.  36),  which  would  be  equivalently  expres8etl 
by  a  German  name,  Zu-Jacob;  nicn^^-^*  hkarehh, 
De  hratl  (xxv,  14;  comp.  ver.  2) ;  and  most  distinctJy 
in  m^aiśn,  Hcuhbadanah,  "  reckoned  to  Dan"  (Neh. 
viii,  4;  oomp.  nwpa*vL'^  Joshbekaskah,  in   1  Chron. 
xxv,  4). 

Among  the  names  of  women,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  simplest  which  are  found  are  actuallv  onlv  suited 
for  women,  as  Rachel,  "Ewe;"  /)eiom;>,* «  Bee ;"  Ta- 
mar, "Palna-tree;"  Hannah,  "Favor,"  the  mother  of 
Samuel.  Those  which  cxprcsa  such  a  delicate  and  en- 
dearing  sense  as  Qeren  lluppuk,  "box  of  eye-ointment" 
(Job  xm,  14),  and  nS"":: cn,  Ifephzibnh, «  my  delight  is 
in  ber"  (2  Kings  xxi,  1),  betray  that  they  were  gener- 
ally  formed  in  much  later  limes.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  customarj',  at  an  early  period,  to  form  nanieś 
for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  mcans  of  the  feminine 
terminaUon;  as  Pi^^Sn,  UaggHh  (2  Sam.  iii,  4),  besides 


■'y^i  Hoffgi  (Numb.  xxvi,  16);  Pf  iw«,  MeekuUem^k, 
i.  0.  Pia  (2  Kings  xxi,  19),  besides  Crrr,  AfeshttlLm, 
Pius  (1  Chron.  v,  13;  yiU,  17),  and  n-^r^b,  SkelomiA. 
Frifderike  (Numb.  xxiv,  11),  besides  Mt^lb,  SAelomck. 
Friederich,  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  sU 
these  are  instances  of  simple  names;  or  of  those  also  iu 
which  the  masculine  has  already  dropped  the  second 
member;  for  Chananl  and  Zabdl,  as  is  shown  below,  are 
shortened  from  Chananjab,  Zabdfjah :  no  single  exam> 
ple  occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  As  the  same 
compound  names,  however,  are  sometimes  uaed  both  fuf 
men  and  women,  and  as  even  thnae  verT  names  are  ap- 
plied  to  women  which  could  not  origiiially  have  beeo 
applicable  to  any  but  men,  as  AhigaU,  Achinwim,  >c- 
cordingly  we  must  assume  that  the  piast ic  power  of  the 
language  had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  reroote 
province,and  that,  for  that  reasou,  the  duitiuctiun  oftbe 
feminine  was  oraitted. 

II.  Symbolical  Import  of  Proper  Names,  — As  tbe 
name  was  the  "  sigu"  of  the  thing,  it  expresesed  as  near- 
ly  as  possible  its  character;  it  was  the  expre8siun  of  th« 
impression  which  was  produced  by  the  thing  named  oą. 
the  beholder.     The  truer  the  expre8sion  was  to  the  im- 
pression, and  the  tnier  the  impression  was  to  the  objecie, 
the  morę  nearly  did  the  name  represent  the  thing  named. 
Hence  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  use<i  to  signify  the  col- 
lected  attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  óhject  uamtd. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  dirine  name. 
"  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud  and  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     And  the  Lord  passed  by  him  and 
proclaimed,  The  Lord.  the  I»nl  Gotl,  rocrciful  and  gra- 
cious,*'  etc.  (Exod.  xxxiv),  where  all  these  ternis  fumisli 
but  the  exege8is  of  the  word  name.    The  use  is  ^irailar 
in  the  New  Test.     Our  Lord  says,  "I  have  manifc^tetl 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  garest  rae  out  of 
the  world"  (John  xvii,  6);  where  name  embraces  iłic 
whole  divine  naturę  revealed  by  the  Son,  who  hsth 
"  declared"  the  Father.     In  generał  the  name  was  tbc 
result  of  an  effórt  to  embody  in  language  as  nearly  &9 
possible  the  naturę  of  objects.    When  the  whole  naturę 
could  not  be  taken  in,  the  chief  characteristic  was  seized 
upon — what  struck  the  eye  or  any  oftbe  senses  maiitly 
—and  hence  arose  such   names  as  Esau  (*'hair\'"l 
When  there  was  no  outstanding  attribute  to  atize  and 
embody,  some  incident  was  laid  hołd  of  connected  with 
the  object  named,  e.  g.  Moses  ("drawn  out"  of  the 
water);  or  some  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  namer  at 
the  moment  of  imposing  the  name,  as  Benoni  (*'my  mw 
of  sorrow").     Even  the  names  of  natura!  objects  ai^  fuli 
of  meaning,  often  fuli  of  poetry,  often  haring  remiiiis- 
cences  of  ancient  times  and  deeils  floating  about  them. 
The  river  names  are  very  suggestire.     The  Jordan 
(  Yarden,  j^arad,  "  to  come  down"  [comp.  Ganges,  Rlie- 
nus])  is  the  two  rapids,  one  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
one  into  the  Dead  Sea.    The  Amon  is  the  stream  that 
"sings*'  {ranan,  to  "make  a  tremulous  sound'')  among 
the  mountains.  Jabbok,  that  which  ^'  belchos"  (**  byoks") 
through  the  rocky  gorge.    The  Cherith,  that  which 
"  cuts"  its  way.     Sit  are  the  names  of  mountains.    Leb- 
anon  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Syria,  but  perhaps  named 
less  from  its  snowy  mantle  than  its  bare  white  ribs  o( 
naked  stone.     Sirion,  the  "  breastplate"  of  rock.     The 
whole  land  is  fuli  of  A  bels  (grassy  meads),  Beers  (welb), 
Ayins  (founUins);  and  in  the  e^-ening  the  maidens 
danced  in  the  meads,  and  called  them  Abel-mełiolah 
(Judg.  vii,  22) :  and  the  kids  around  the  founUin,  and 
it  was  named  En-gedi  (Josh.  xv,  62) ;  and  the  scorpions 
basked  in  the  sunny  sIo|>es,  and  their  haunts  wcre 
named  Akrabbim ;  and  the  gazelles  bounded  acmra  tbe 
heights,  and  men  called  their  favorifee  resorts  Ajaloo. 
See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place. 

For  the  philological  que8tions  involred  in  the  abore 
examination,  see  the  Hebrew  Iexicons.  Morę  special 
treatises  are  the  fidlowing:  Redslob,  IHe  alUesfam.  No- 
men (Hamb.  1846);  Farrar,  Proper  Names  o/ the  Biibk 
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(Ijcmd.  1844) ;  Jones,  yanus  intheOld  Teit,  (ibid.  1856) ; 
WUkiiison,  Ncann  tn  the  Bibie  (ibid.  1866).    See  Namk. 

Proper  Psalms,  i.  e.  piuilnis  adapted  by  their  eon- 
lenta  to  tho  aubjects  uf  particular  Sundays  or  fcstiyals 
and  bolydays.  St.  Chn'8ostom  refers  to  ancicnt  pre- 
acription  in  tbis  matter,  and  St.  Augiistine  mentions  as 
an  old  custom  the  use  of  Psa.  xxii  on  Good  Friday. 
Cassian  infonns  us  that  Psa.  lxiii  was  sung  at  roatins, 
aml  tbe  141st  at  evensong.  St.  Athanasiiis  and  St.  Au- 
gusŁine  appointed  special  psalms  on  certain  occasious. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaoioffy,  s.  v. 

Prophecies  is  the  name  given  to  the  Biblical  texts 
which  are  read  in  the  Churcb  of  Komę  on  tbe  day  be- 
fore  Easter-Sunday,  after  the  consecration  of  the  paacbal 
taper.  Tbey  are  the  following :  Gen.  i,  1 ;  ii,  2 ;  v,  31 ; 
viii,  21 ;  xxii,  1-19;  Exod.  xiv,  24;  xv,  1 ;  Isa.  liv,  17; 
lv,  11;  Bar.  iii,  9-38;  £zek.  xxxvii,  1-14;  Isa,  iv; 
£xod.  xii,  1-11;  Jon.  iii;  Deut.  xxxi,  22-30;  Dan.  iii, 
1-24.  They  are  call^  prophecies^  inasroucb  as  they  are 
synobols  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Jesus 
Chńst,  and  bave  a  direct  bcaring  upon  the  mysteries 
which  Łhe  Churcb  is  at  that  period  solemnly  comroemo- 
rating.  The  fiist  prophecy  relates  the  creation  of  the 
-wurld:  we  are  to  remember  berę  that  Christ,  by  his 
death  on  the  cross,  became  the  originator  of  a  new,  spir- 
itual  creation.  The  ąecond  prophecy  is  about  the  flood, 
«bout  Noah  saved  wiih  his  family  in  the  ark :  it  must 
rcnoind  Łhe  faithful  that  tbe  Re<leemer  sayes  through 
che  waters  of  baptism  all  those  wbo  believe  in  him. 
The  third  prophecy  brings  bcfore  our  eyes  Abraham, 
vrhofie  faith  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  invites  to  similar 
confidence  in  our  Lord.  The  fourth  prophecy  relates 
the  exodu8  from  Egypt  and  Łhe  passage  through  tbe 
Kcd  Sea,  showing  how  Christiana  should  leave  the  bond- 
age  of  siu  and  follow  their  own  god-sent  leader.  The 
iifth  and  8ixth  prophecies  recommend  constancy  in  our 
purpoae,  teaching— tbe  former— that  the  Lord  bestows 
etcnial  bliss  upon  such  as  fullow  him ;  the  latter,  that 
ruin  awaits  the  sinner.  To  give  us  the  necessary  forces 
for  the  struggie  we  are  to  go  through,  God  sends  us  tbe 
łioly  GhosŁ:  Łhis  is  w  bat  we  are  reminded  of  by  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  8eventh  prophecy.  The  eighth 
prophecy  pointa  out  the  etemal  głor}'  which  awaits 
thooe  wbo  fight  under  the  cross.  The  ninth  prophecy 
ia  about  the  Jewish  pas6over,  Łhe  tenth  about  Jonah's 
preaching  in  Nineveb,  the  eleventh  about  the  respect 
to  be  paid  to  the  Peutateuch,  and  the  twelfth  about  the 
three  young  men  in  Łhe  oven.  The  custom  of  extraor- 
dinary  rcadings  on  Saturday  befurc  Easter  is  very  an- 
cicnt; it  was  madę  necessary  by  anotber  cusŁom  which 
cunsłsted  in  spending  seyeral  hours  of  the  Easter-night 
in  the  place  of  worship,  morę  especially  to  await  mid- 
nigbt  there.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Orał,  ii.  De  Jiesurr, 
Chi-isti)  speaks  ofihese  readings,  only  their  number  was 
not  the  same  at  all  times.  The  Ordo  Rom,  i  speaks  of 
four  lections,  each  of  which  was  read  in  Latin  and  in 
G  reek.  According  Ło  Beleth  (c  1 06) ,  there  were  at  Korne 
twelve  Greek  and  as  many  Latin  lections;  in  other 
places  twelve,  or  only  seven.  William  Durand  (I.  6,  c. 
81)  knows  of  four,  six,  twelve,  and  fourteen  of  them. 
In  aome  churchea  five  were  read,  in  others  eight.— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ler,  a.  v.  See  Siegel,  Chi-ist- 
liche  A  UerthUmer  (Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Riddle,  Christian 
A  aticuities  (see  Index). 

Prophecy.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to  treat 
of  oertain  generał  aaijects  of  the  snbject  of  permanent 
interear,  rcsenring  for  the  head  of  Prophet  what  re- 
lates morę  personalia  to  the  organs  or  media  of  true 
prophecy,  as  found  in  the  Bibie.  In  doing  so  we  make 
(ree  use  of  the  articles  in  Fairbaim*s  and  SmiŁh*s  Dic- 
tionaries. 

I.  Desiffn  of  Prophecy,— In  this  respect  we  would  de- 
fine  prophecy  as  *'God'«  communication  to  the  Church, 
tn  be  her  liirht  and  comfort  in  time  of  trouble  and  per- 
p!cxity.**  Yitringa  defines  it  as  "a  prediction  of  some 
ooctijłgent  circumstance  or  erent  in  the  futurę  receired 


by  immediate  or  direct  rerelation.**  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
speaks  of  it  "  as  a  declaration  madę  by  a  creature  under 
the  inspiration  and  comroission  of  the  omniscient  God 
relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events,  which  have  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttcred,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  certainly  foreknown  by  any 
science  or  wisdom  of  roan."  Other  writers  saj', "  Proph- 
ecy is  nothing  but  the  historj'  of  event8  bcfore  they  come 
to  paas."  Dean  Magee  dissents  from  this  popular  but 
erroneous  view.  In  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  prophecy 
be  defines  a  prophet  as  "  the  religious  teacher  of  Iiia  age, 
whose  aim  is  Łhe  religious  education  of  those  whom  hc 
addresses."  To  have  received  a  cali  and  message  direct 
from  God,  and  to  deliver  it,  is  the  essence  of  profOiet- 
ism.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  in  delirering  morał  and 
ceremoniał  precepts  received  from  God,  and  our  blesscd 
l«rd  in  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  prophets  just 
as  much  as  when  they  predicted  the  futurę  of  Israel 
(BPCaul,  Aida  lo  Faith),  As  a  reaction  from  the  gen- 
erał body  of  writers  on  prophecj',  who  exalt  the  pr^-dic- 
tive  and  neglect  the  morał  element  of  God*s  communica- 
tion to  man,  there  have  arisen  in  Germany,  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  land,  writers  who  speak  exclu»ively 
of  the  morał  stream  of  light  flowing  through  prophecy, 
and  deny  altogether  its  predictive  character.  Both 
errors  will  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instrnction,  to  the  first  reci[iieuts  of 
Łhe  message,  aa  well  as  for  sncceeding  ages. 

The  usual  view  of  prophecy  as  anticipated  łiiJtory 
virtuaI1y  excludes  from  the  roli  the  great  Prophet  who 
was  its  theme  and  anthor,  Moses  his  distinguished  pro- 
totype,  John  the  Baptist  his  eroinent  forerunner,  Elijah, 
Samuel,  under  the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  the  apostlcs 
and  prophets  under  the  new.  According  to  this  view, 
prophecy  is  rirtualły  Hmited  to  what  the  Spirit  saitli 
unto  the  churches  in  the  four  hundred  years  between 
Hoaea  and  Malachi.  and  by  the  be1oved  John,  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  if  we  agree  to  regard 
the  prophet  as  the  forthteller,  possessing  Łhe  munuspra' 
dicandi—rather  than  the  foreteller,  possessing  only  the 
nutnus  pnedicendi — we  see  at  once  how  the  very  highest 
place  is  asaigned  to  our  Lord  and  to  Bloses ;  how  John 
the  Baptist  was  roore  than  a  prophet,  as  he  stood  with- 
in  the  actual  dawn  of  the  day  of  Christ,  and  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  did  really  morę  for  the  religious  training 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  than  any  of  the  propheta 
of  the  old  covenant.  We  see,  too,  how  naturally  and 
clearly  the  earlier  prophets  were  subordiuate  to  Moses, 
so  that  the  test  of  their  commission  was  conformity  to 
the  lawgiver ;  and  how  appropriately  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  apostlcs  of  our  Lord  and  Saviuur,  as  charged  liy 
Christ  with  the  whole  ordering  and  establishing  of  the 
Church  in  its  institutions,  govemment,  and  progrcss. 
In  fact,  students  of  prophecy  perpetually  use  tłie  word 
in  a  non-nałvral  sense.  Hence  the  rariety  and  discord- 
ancy  of  their  interprctations.  Our  atteiition  must  be 
rigidly  fixed  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the 
terms,  if  we  would  gain  any  satisfactory  results. 

In  all  Communications  from  God  to  man  two  elementa 
may  be  traced,  the  morał  and  the  predictive.  Neitlier 
element  must  be  pressed  or  insistcd  on,  so  as  to  deprcsa 
and  exclude  the  other.  Yet  the  morał  element  is  the 
fundamental,  to  which  the  predictive  is  always  subsid- 
iary.  The  morał  element  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
the  Communications  madę  by  our  Lord,  by  Moses,  łiy 
the  apostlcs;  the  predictivc  element  prevai1s  in  those 
who  liad  the  more  ordinar}'  gifts,  as  all  their  annonnce- 
ments  appealed  to  tlie  revclations  madę  by  Moses  and 
by  Christ.  The  tcstimony  of  Jesus  as  the  author.  and 
the  tcstimony  borne  to  Jesus  as  the  theme,  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  According  to  this  view  prophecy  is  always 
didactic;  the  morał  element  is  fundamental,  tlie  prcdic- 
Łive  is  entirelv  8ub8idiarv.  All  who  borę  test  i  mon  v  to 
Jesus  bcfore  his  incamation  were  preachers  of  rightcous- 
ness,  and  all  who  testify  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh 
exercl8e  the  propłietical  function. 
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II.  VaUK  of  Prophtey  om  EndoKt  of  tke  Trwtk  of  '  an  ererlMtin^  kicgdom  ■booldbe  gircn  hf  Ibe  Anciea 
BeeHoŁioiu — Darkon,  in  his  DiścomneB  om  Pruftkecf,  oT  Days  to  oiie  like  tbe  Son  uf  iiian.  Ic  aeems  impusn- 
fixcs  a  **  Criterioa  of  lYophccy,**  at*d  io  aooordaiioe  «rtth  bk  to  hannouizc  ao  many  apparent  cmitradicCioiia.  Nct- 
ii  be  docribes  **  tbe  oonditkms  whicb  would  oonfer  co-  eitbefeaa,  it  b  an  oodoubced  fatŁ  that  at  tbe  time  ^eem- 
gency  of  evideDoe  on  aingle  eKampIes  of  prDpbccy**  in  ingły  pMuted  out  by  ooe  or  mon  of  theae  pcedicti»<^ 
tbe  foUowjng  maniier:  fint,  **Łbe  koown  promulgation  tbere  was  bora  inio  tbe  worid  a  chiki  of  ibe  bouae  nf 
of  tbe  propbecy  prior  to  tbe  e%'ent;  seoondly,  tbe  dear  David,  and  tberefore  of  tbe  tamily  of  Abrabam.  laasf, 
and  palpable  ftilfilmetit  of  ii ;  lastly,  tbe  naturę  of  tbe  Jacob,  and  Judab,  wbo  daimed  to  be  tbe  object  of  tt»e 
evenŁ  itaeif— if,  wben  tbe  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it ,  and  otber  predictions;  wbo  is  acknowledged  as  l*n«|  t- 
biy  remote  from  bumau  riew,  and  was  socb  as  couM  not  et,  Priest,  and  King.  as  Migbty  God  and  yel  as  O-f'* 
be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  effort  of  leason,  or  be  de-  Kighteous  Senrant  wbo  bean  tbe  iniquity  of  all :  vb  - 
duce^l  upon  principles  »f  cakuUiion  deńred  ffom  piob-  was  cui  off,  and  whose  deatb  is  ackiiowledged  Dt^  ti 
ability  and  experienoe**  (IH$c  viii,  378).  Applying  bis  have  been  for  bis  own,  bat  for  otbeis'  goud :  wbo  hs: 
test,  tbe  learned  writer  finds  tbat  tbe  establisbment  of  institated  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  wbich  kingrkio 
tbe  Christian  religion  and  tbe  person  of  its  Founder  is  of  a  natore  to  continue  foierer,  if  there  is  any  coe- 
were  predicted  when  neither  reason  nor  experieiice  oouki  tinuance  beyond  tbis  worki  and  this  life ;  and  in  wbose 
bave  anticipated  them ;  and  tbat  tbe  predictions  resfiect-  doings  and  sofferings  on  eartb  a  number  of  specific  pre- 
ing  them  bave  been  cleariy  fultilled  in  bistory.  Uere,  dictions  were  minutely  fuUilled.  llien  we  may  sar 
then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an  inspired  prescienoe  in  that  we  bave  berę  a  senes  of  prophecies  wbich  are  so 
tbe  propbets  wbo  predicted  these  thinga.  He  applies  applicable  to  tbe  penoo  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  test  to  tbe  prophecies  recorded  of  tbe  Jewish  people,  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  hare  been  designed  to  apfilr 
and  thcir  actual  state,  to  tbe  prediction  of  the  great  to  him.  If  they  were  designed  to  appty  to  bim,  pr^ 
apostasy  and  to  the  actual  state  of  oomipted  Christian-   phetical  prediction  is  proved. 

ity,  and  finally  to  the  prophecies  relattng  to  Ninereb,  <  Objectiofu  have  beói  uiged :  (a.)  Vafftieness, — It  hts 
Baby  łon,  Tyre,  Egypfc,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four  been  said  that  tbe  prophecies  are  too  darkly  and  ragoe- 
Empires,  and  to  tbe  eventa  whicb  hare  befalleu  them ;  ly  worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  tbe  events  wfaich 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof  of  the  ezistenoe  ,  they  are  alleged  to  foretelL  Tliis  objection  is  suted 
of  Łhe  pretiicttye  element  in  tbe  propheta.  |  with  cleanieas  and  force  by  Ammon.     He  says,  **  Soch 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Im-  ,  simple  sentences  as  the  following:  Israel  bas  not  to  ex- 
lab,  uttering  a  challenge,  by  whicb  his  predtctive  pow-  pect  a  king,  but  a  teacher;  this  teacher  will  be  boni  at 
ers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pronounced,  by  tbe  Bethlehem  during  the  reign  of  Herod ;  he  will  lay  down 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahab  shnuM  fali  at  Ramoth-  his  life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  tnith  of  hia 
Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return,  commanded  bim  to  be  shut  up  ,  religion ;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
in  prison  uoiil  he  came  back  in  peaoe.  "And  Micaiah  '  complete  extinction  of  tbe  Jewish  state,  be  will  spresd 
said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peaoe"  (tbat  is,  if  the  event  his  doctrine  iu  every  ąnartcr  of  the  worid — a  few  seo- 
do  not  verify  my  words),  '*  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  .  tences  like  these,  expre88ed  in  plain  bistorical  prose, 
by  me*'  (tbat  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  predicting  i  would  not  oniy  bcar  the  character  of  tnie  predictions, 
the  futurę)  (1  Kings  xxii,  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a  but,  when  once  their  genutneness  was  proveci«  they 
n^ative  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  law  (Deut.  j  would  be  of  incomparably  greater  woith  to  us  thsn  all 
xviii,  22) ;  but  as  a  poftitive  test  it  would  not  be  suflEi-  |  the  oracles  of  tbe  Old  Test.  taken  togetber^  {Ckrisiol' 
cient.  Ahab's  death  at  Ramoth-Gilead  did  not  prove  offy,  p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and  bas 
Mtcaiahs  predictive  (lowera,  though  his  escape  woiUd  !  been  in  efTect  answered  by  Hengsteuberg:  1.  lliat  God 
have  dbpruved  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a  very  •  never  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that  Łhere  is  such  a 
important  difference  between  single  prophecies  and  a  |  union  of  definiteness  and  vagiiene88  in  the  prophecies 
series  of  propbecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a  single  propbecy  |  as  to  enable  those  wbo  are  wiUing  to  discover  tbe  tnitb, 
does  not  prove  the  pmphetical  power  of  the  prophet,  {  while  the  wilfuUy  blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  to 
but  the  fuUilment  of  a  long  senes  of  prophecies  by  a  se-  see  it.  2.  That,  had  the  prophecies  been  cooched  in 
ries  or  number  of  event8  does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof  the  form  of  dtrecŁ  declarations,  their  fulfiln»ent  would 
that  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  predict  the  events, !  have  thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  cs- 
and,  conseąuently,  that  predictive  power  resided  in  the  I  pable  of  frustration.  8.  That  the  effect  of  prophecr 
prophet  or  propłiets.    We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far    (e.  g.  with  refcrence  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah^s  com- 


parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain 
that  Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equa11y  surę  of  it  were  his  satire  morę  con- 


ing)  would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  belierers,  as 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constsnt 
expectation.    4.  That  the  Messiah  of  ReveIation  could 


cealed  than  it  is),  simply  from  the  fact  of  a  number  of  !  not  be  so  clearly  portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as 


satirical  hits  converging  together  on  the  object  of  his 
satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes  might  be  intended 
fur  morę  persons  than  one,  but  Łhe  addition  of  each 
stroke  makes  the  aim  roore  apparent ;  and  when  we  have 


God  and  Man,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  bad 
been  the  merę  ^  teacher"  which  is  all  tbat  Ammon  ac- 
knowledges  him  to  be.  5.  That  the  state  of  the  propb- 
ets, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  divine  revelaHon,  was 


a  sufficient  number  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  possibly  j  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  as  necesańly  to 


doubt  his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and 
Btill  morę  of  allegories.  The  fact  of  a  compUcałed  lock 
being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  and  key 
were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the  Messianic  pict^ 
ure  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least 
as  many  traits  as  these:  That  salration  should  come 


through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jaoob,  Judah,   encise  C/wr.— The  objection  drawn  from  "  the  unintól 


make  thcir  predictions  fragmentary,  fignrative,  andab- 
stractcd  from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That  somc  por- 
tions  of  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double 
application,  and  some  portions  to  be  understood  onlyon 
their  fulfilment  (corop.  John  xiv,  29;  E«ek.  xxxvi,  33). 
(6.)  Obiaa-iłtf  of  a  Part  ór  Parta  ofa  PropkfOf  (ft^ 


David ;  that  at  Łhe  time  of  the  fłnal  absorption  of  the 
Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather 
the  nations  under  his  rule ;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Bloses;  a  King  descended  from 
David;  a  PriesŁ  forever,  typified  by  Melchizedek;  that 
there  shoulii  be  born  into  the  worid  a  child  to  be  called 
Mighty  God,  Ktemal  Father,  Priiice  of  Peace;  that 
there  should  be  a  Righteotis  Servant  of  God  on  whom 
the  liord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all;  that  Messiah 
the  Princc  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himaelf ;  tbat 


ligiblencss  of  one  part  of  a  propbecy,  as  invalidaling 
the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the  evident  compl^ 
tion  of  Łhose  parts  which  are  understood"  is  akin  to  that 
drawn  from  the  vaguenes8  of  the  whole  of  it.  It  toay 
be  answered  with  the  same  arguments,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  consideration  nrged  by  Butler  tbat  it  »• 
for  the  argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parta  m^t 
understood  were  writŁen  in  cipher,  or  not  written  at  all : 
"  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and  partly  in  pl«n 
words  at  lengŁh ;  and  that  in  the  part  one  understood 
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there  appeared  mention  of  seyeral  known  facU  —  it 
would  iiever  come  iiito  aiiy  aian*8  Łhought  Łi>  imagiiie 
thar,  if  be  uuderstood  the  whole,  perbaps  be  might  tind 
tliat  Łbese  facU  were  not  iii  reality  kiiown  by  the  writer" 
{Anaiogy,  pt.  ii,  eh.  Yii),  Furthermore,  if  it  be  trae 
that  propbecies  relatiug  to  tbe  firec  eoming  of  tbe  Mes* 
•iah  refer  alao  to  his  second  comiog,  some  part  of  those 
propbecies  must  neomariiff  be  as  yet  not  fully  uuder- 
atood. 

It  would  appear  from  theae  constderations  that  Da- 
VB8on'8  seooud  ^condition,"  above  quotedf  **tbe  elear 
and  palpable  fulfllment  of  the  prophecy/'  should  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  take  iuto  accouut  tbe  neceasary  diffi- 
cultyi  morę  or  less  great,  io  reoognisiDg  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  whicb  resulls  from  the  necessary  vague- 
neas  and  obscurity  of  tbe  prophecy  itself. 

(c.)  AppiicatioH  oftkt  Seteral  Prophecies  to  a  morę 
Immediate  Sutjwl, — It  haa  been  tbe  task  of  many  Bibli- 
cal  critics  to  examtne  tbe  different  passages  wbich  are 
alleged  to  be  piedictions  of  Christ,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  deUvered  in  reference  to  some  person  ortbing 
coDteroporary  with,  or  sbortly  sub6equent  to,  the  time 
of  the  writer.  The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes 
acomfuUy,  sometimes  as  an  iiiference  not  to  be  resbted, 
that  tbe  passages  in  que8tion  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Messiah.  We  have  here  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  tbe  conclusion  proTed  and  the  coroUary  drawn 
from  it.  Let  it  be  grauted  that  it  may  be  proved  of 
all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  (it  certainly  may  be 
proved  of  many)  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  his- 
torical  and  present  fact :  in  that  case  a  certain  law,  un- 
der  whicb  God  Youchsafes  his  prophetical  rerelations, 
is  discovered ;  bnt  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of 
tbe  further  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages  un^ 
der  oonsideration.  That  some  sach  law  does  esist  bas 
been  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison.  He  belieyes, 
howeyer,  that  ^  it  obtaiDS  only  in  some  of  tbe  morę  dis- 
tinguisbed  monuments  of  prophecy,"  such  as  tbe  proph- 
ecies founded  on,  and  hayiiig  primani'  reference  to, 
the  kingdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  tbe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  {On  Prophecy,  disc.  v).  Dr. 
Lee  tbinks  that  Davi8on  "exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle"  {Onlntpiro' 
tion,  lect  iv).  Ue  considers  it  to  be  of  unirersal  ap- 
plication ;  and  upon  it  be  founds  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
<*  double  sense  of  prophecy,"  according  to  wbich  a  pre- 
diction  b  fulfilled  in  two  or  eren  morę  distinct  but 
analogons  subjects :  first  in  type,  then  in  antitype ;  and 
after  that  perhaps  awaita  a  still  further  and  roore  com- 
plete  fuMlment  Th  is  riew  of  tbe  fulfilment  of  propbec}' 
seems  necessary  for  tbe  explanation  of  our  Lords  pre- 
diction  on  the  Mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fali  of  Je- 
rusalem and  to  the  end  of  tbe  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson  writes :  "  Many  are 
the  prophecies  whicb  coneem  him,  many  the  proroises 
wbich  are  madę  of  him ;  bnt  yet  some  of  thero  very  ob- 
flcure. . . .  Wberesoerer  be  is  spoken  of  as  the  anointed, 
it  may  well  be  fint  nnderstood  of  some  other  person ; 
except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah  is  foretold 
*  to  be  cut  oflf* "  (On  the  Creed,  art,  ii). 

Whether  it  ean  be  prored  by  an  in yestigatton  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  this  relation  between  divine  announce- 
ments  for  the  futurę  and  certain  present  erents  does  ao 
exi8t  as  to  constitute  a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is 
proved  to  exi8t,  it  is  of  uniyersal  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  ex- 
dnde  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  ques- 
tion,  therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
plicable  to  Christ :  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the  preyious 
application  of  each  of  them  to  some  htstorical  event 
would  not  invalidate  tbe  proof  that  they  were  designed 
as  a  whole  to  find  their  fuli  completion  in  him.  Nay. 
eren  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their 
thonghts  nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of 
their  word9(a  thing  wbich  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mittcd),  no  iufeience  could  tlienoe  be  drawn  against  their 


secondary  application ;  for  such  an  inference  would  as^ 
sumę  what  no  be]iever  in  inspiration  will  grant  — viz. 
that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors  of  their  prophe- 
cies. Tbe  rule  h'ihU  in  taipio  quod  non  prius  in  sa-ip^ 
tort  is  sound;  but  thequestion  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  author  of  the  prophecies— the  human  instru- 
ment or  the  divine  author?  See  Uengstenberg,  Chrig" 
tologyj  appendix  vi,  p.  433.    See  Double  Sknsb. 

((/.)  MiracuhuB  Chttrader. — It  is  proUible  that  this 
lies  at  tbe  root  of  the  many  and  yarious  efforts  madę  to 
disproye  the  predictive  power  of  the  prophers.  l'here 
is  no  que8tion  that  if  miracles  are,  either  physically  or 
morally,  impossible,  then  prediction  is  impossible ;  and 
those  passages  wbich  haye  eyer  been  accounted  predic- 
tiye  must  be  explained  away  as  being  yaguc,  as  being 
obscure,  as  applying  only  to.something  in  the  writer*s 
lifetime,  or  on  some  other  hypotbesis.  This  is  only  say- 
ing  that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
tbeory  of  atheism,  or  with  the  philosopby  wbich  rejects 
the  oyerruUng  prov  idence  of  a  Personal  God.  See  Mait- 
bind,  Argument  from  Prophecy  (Lond.  1877);  Row, 
Bampton  I^ecture  for  1877,  p.  219.     See  Miracle. 

For  a  copious  Ibt  of  treatises  on  Scripture  prophecy 
in  generał,  see  Darling,  Cychptedia  BibUngrophica^  ct>l. 
1785  8q. ;  and  Malcolm,  Theological  Jndex,  s.  y.  Comp. 
Kurtz,  Ge$ch,  d,  AUen  Bundet,  ii,  518  sq. ;  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  MatterM,  yol.  i,  eh.  iii,  esp.  p.  185  8q. ; 
Smith,  {Bampton  Lecture)  On  Prophecy  (Bost.  1870, 
12mo) ;  Brii.  and  For.  Er,  Ret.  1868,  art,  yiii ;  £fW. 
JUpot.  p.  11,  138,  217 ;  WeMlm.  Ret.  Jan.  1868,  p.  106 ; 
Kitto,  Journ.o/Sac.  Lit.  xxx,  1  sq.,  April,  1853,  p.  85; 
Aid$  io  Faithf  essay  iii;  Fngl.  Ret.  viii,  181 ;  Fisher, 
The  Beghatings  of  Chłistiauiłyf  p.  8,  et  al. ;  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  Ist  series,  lect.  xviii-xx ; 
Faiihaim,  Prophecy  Vieved  in  respect  io  ifs  Disłindire 
Naturę,  iis  Special  Fundion,  and  Proper  Interprełaiion 
(Edinb.  1856) ;  and  for  the  yast  field  of  German  litera- 
turę on  the  snbject,  see  Keil,  hitrod.  to  the  Old  Tett. 
(ibid.  1869),  i,  265  8q. 

PROPHECY,  Jkwish  IsTKBPnKTATioN  OF.  The 
Hebrew  and  tbe  Christian  alike  recognise  the  reality  of 
the  pred ict i ve  element  in  tbe  chosen  oracles  of  the  great 
/  (lin.  Tbe  two  religionists,  howerer,  difTer  widely  in 
their  manner  and  sense  of  interpretation  and  in  tbe  ap- 
plication of  the  oracular  utterances.  This  diflTcrence 
regarding  a  portion  of  Scripture  acceptcd  alike  by  both 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Tbe  diyergence  is  in  tbe  two 
religious  tbemselyes,  and  is  called  out  by  the  que8tion 
whether  the  predictions  for  a  Messiabship  to  the 
"chosen  race"  have  eyer  been  fulfilled.  Upon  this 
query  all  tums.  The  Israelite,  refusing  to  recognise  in 
Christ  the  k>ng-promised  divine  roessenger,  eitber  de- 
clares  it  a  yain  attempt  to  decipher  tbe  prophetic  im- 
ages,  if  be  be  a  rationalist;  or,  ifhc  be  morę  faithfully 
wedded  to  the  canon  of  tbe  synagogue,  patiently  sits 
back,  awaiting  the  finał  solution  of  tho  problem  of  God'8 
salyationofbispeople.  See  Jews;  Mkssiaii;  Phari- 
see;  Rationalish. 

In  the  early  and  mediseyal  days  of  Chrislianity,  the 
Jews  did  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  Christian  miracles, 
but  explained  them  away,  and  so  nothing  rcmaincd  fur 
settlement  but  tbe  verity  of  the  propbecies  and  the 
question  of  their  fulfilment.  The  first  of  tbesc  t  be  Jew 
conoeded  to  tbe  Christian,  but  on  tbe  last  point  a  s<in)e- 
what  rich  literaturę  of  polemics  is  preseryed  to  us.  It 
begins  with  tbe  New  Test.  itself.  Paul  and  other  apos- 
tles  were  freqttently  called  upon  to  argue  the  Messiab- 
ship of  Christ,  We  have  the  same  phase  of  the  contest 
in  the  apology  of  Jusiin  Martyr  (q.  v.)  against  Trj-pho, 
to  whicb  a  new  kind  of  objection  expre88ive  of  preju- 
dice  is  added  in  the  discourse  whicb  Celsus,  as  pre- 
seryed in  Origen  (Contr,  Celt.  bk.  i  and  ii),  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Jew  whom  he  introducca.  (In  refer- 
ence to  this  contest,  these  Church  fathers,  and  especial- 
ly  Semisch'8  work  on  Justin  Martyr  and  tbe  work.s  nn 
Ihe  Jewish  Talmudic  literaturę  and  philosopli}*,  may  be 
consulted.    See  also,  for  later  continuationa  of  this  eon- 
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tol,  Ila^ciilwcfa,  BiśL  of  Doćtr.  i,  §  144,  and  tbe  nt. 

PouDUcSf  Jkwisu.)  pcnua — ui  cbciMriTes*  of  < 

The  Jew  eoatcnds  witb  tbe  Ckrutija  doi  onlr  l«ir  a  or  tfaer 

special  »fHntii3l  cieratioa  in  tbe  pnif >hH — mi  iDteiaer  tbey  SBpfwae  iber  kaw  heanł  God  \ 

de^n^cc  oł tbe  taae  diruK  intuiiaua  wfaich  God  givc»  Co  propbcciical  «Crl»  Tańca  ao  madi  inth  Um 

all  vbo  vor»hip  hioi  in  lorę  and  irremce — bal  furn  en  of  Scńpuiics.  and  tbc  ancka  ofi 

gift  of  li«;bt  ruocbaafed  to  him  diiietcnc  fiuai  any  ordi-  in  difliMcnt  poHiral  lotaŁ     Tbc  łinnAgt  kootra  hov  łi> 

nanr  codownient.     HaiaMwidcs  remains  tbe  chief  of  dńtinstitsh  dirinc  riaana  fhiai  Tnigar  onta  hr  tbe  pro- 

Ihe  Jcvidh  htimentutMta.     **  rhis  saee  of  medicnd  foand  impr^esioo  vhich  the  Iuiumj  BMke  npoo  bim.  ear- 

Jndaian  Uns  ieachca:  iYofihccy  ńgnióM  the  coaa-  nringcoorictioa  intohisnuBd,aBdweiBiiat  know  itbr 

munication  of  rcńtiet  to  the  bnaun  mind  froai  God  the  teat  of  reasoo  to  whick  Che  ■■ticr  rerealed  is  mńt- 

by  the  medium  of  the  actirc  icaaon,  vitb  or  wiibont  jected.    All  risaooa  itoutded  in  the  Bibie,  lfaimni»- 

the  power  to  focetell  futore  ercnu  or  to  perfbrm  mira-  i<Je»  adraneea,  vcfv  enbiectiTe,  parcbofagical  pcoceBses 

deft.     Tbe  tirat  point  ia  easential.  the  otber  ta  merehr  Whetwcr  it  i*  aaid  Gud  appeared,  an  WBOfgA  nppcsrrd, 

aocidentaL    Plophecr  b  a  capaciCT  of  che  human  mind.  tbis  or  chat  rtswMi  waa  accn,  it  mnat  ahraya  be  niukr- 

All  poaseai  it  more  or  lean     Like  otber  haman  capaci*  »tood  to  bare  appeand  ao  in  the  pmphet^a  iaongrination. 

ties,  it  maj  rnnain  dormant  in  tbis  or  tkat  mind.  or  be  OuJr  ooe  pmpbet  i«ceivcd  hia  lerdatioaB  tkrm^li  and 

derefeped  partiaUr  or  perfectir.     In  the  deveiu(iaient  co  renaon  dtiectlr.  vich«rt  poetical  gaifaa  or 

of  thia  capaciry.  it  ia  neeeaaarr.  in  the  firat  |4ace.  to  cni-  a»ts4ance.  and  ibat  vas  Moaea.    Onhr  ooe  cfirine 

tirate  and  pnrify  Che  imacinatioo.  L  e.  che  abiliiy  of  be-  ifestaiion  of  cbis  natme  did  actnally  eoaae  to  pnaa,  and 

bnklinc  incernaily,  deariy,  and  cruly  thiit^  excemal  Chat  «a»  the  lerriatioa  on  Moont  Sinai,  and  tliKk  abo, 

and  diuant,  either  in  spaoe  or  time,  and  to  plaee  Che  Maimonidea  ratiooaliaes  in  bis  own  way;     In  all  tbcse 

imaginaci<Mi  ander  the  eontntł  c*f  mencnl  jiKigment.    In  rational  espoeicioos  of  piof>hccy,  Uainonidea  lefem  ta 


the  aecond  place,  tbe  morał  nainic  of  ibe  indiriduał    tbe  Bibie  and  cheTalnnid  l^tnppoft^ccmBpb.  bia  ł>JO- 
most  be  craiDed  to  parity.  enudneas,  lo%*e  of  the  cme   «lai  Hf^ńoruk,  wliicb  farma  the  iafrW.  to  kia  Tad^Ba- 


and  the  subłime,  and  tbe  <te«tre  to  undersund  che  roice  ckazakalk\    See  Haimomiig^ 

of  Che  etemal  I>eity.     Tbis  caniiot  be  done  ouCside  of  Anocber  aage.  whote  antbority  the  nltm-orthodoK 

aociecy,  but  wilbin  it  and  in  i  u  actire  tmriee.    It  can-  prefer  to  depend  opon.  i*  Joaeph  Albo  i  q.  t.X     He  bas 

not  be  done  by  aacecicLsm  and  the  retiunciation  of  the  espreaacd  bt»  opiiikm  on  tbe  rariuos  ^rades  of  prof^ets 


worltł  aiid  its  chama;  it  must  be  dime  in  giadncas  and    in  hi»book  on  ł*9'mctplt$ \  S^krr  /lahrriai,ch. x. 1 3X    Ic 
Joy,  by  chastity,  temperance.  antl  a  life  of  moderation,    difleiY  macerialły  fnm  tbat  of  llaimoiiidea.     Albo  bas 


goTCming  and  cf^ntrollinc  the  U>wer  pasiona  and  de-  f<KirgTaikr9«iff>r«»|»bets:  the  first  daaa  coosiata  of  pr^iph- 

relopiiic  the  nobler,  finer,  and  bimber  cnes  Co  a  bar-  ecs  nitb  whim  the  uiKler^tandin^  bas  no  dominkm  orer 

monicms   morał  character.     Passionate,  immoral.  aml  the  phantasy.     They  rrceire  the  prophetkai  tkśoo  in 

wicked  persona  bew  iMer  their  troacination.  perrert  their  a  state  uf  «iiinilier  aml  dream,  after  an  tttack  of  pain  and 

jadcment,  and  beni<;;bc  their  rea»»n.    In  the  third  place,  terrrir.     Tbe  secumi  ciasa  cmsists  of  propbets  in  wbora 

reaaon  must  be  fiiily  derektped  to  cofitn>ł  all  otber  pow-  the  anderstaiHiiiig  and  the  phanta^  are  wcU  bnlanced: 

era  of  tbe  iniłividuaL  wiihtmt  weakening  them  or  dis-  they  receire  Che  propheCical  riaiona  withont  pain  or 

turbing  the  bannony  of  the  souK  aml  to  elerace  him  to  terror,  in  quiet  dreams..     The  thiid  ciaaa  eonaists  of 

univer»al  reasi>n.  which  Maimonides  calb  the  *  actire  pn>phets  vith  vhom  Che  understanding  picdominates 

reasoiL,*  wliich  eiiabies  him  to  tn^asp  unirersal  tmih  and  o\-er  the  phantasy;  they  aee  no  imaginur  riaions.  as 

to  depict  it  cl^arly  to  himseifor  others  by  the  power  of  the  abnre  two  cła«ses  da  vfaieh  most  be  expoaDded; 

bb  inia(!nnati«>n.     Man  so  preparp<l.  n>  derel«>ped  and  they  see  real  ohjects  in  their  riaiona,  and  henr  them 

trained,  b  a  pmphet,  althotiirh  he  &till  may  reeeife  no  $peak  inielii^ible  wunls:  chere  b  neithcr  pain  nor  ter- 

special  messa^es  from  on  hi;;h.  eiclier  becaose  hb  age  rt>r.  nor  «lo«ibcful  ri^ions  in  the  iwophecical  ec»tas%  of 

reqttire9  nonę.  or  outer  inl3u<>iices,  climatical  or  eocial.  thb  class.     Tbe  fourtfa  dąsa  eonaists  of  propbets  wiih 

distorb  the  mind.     But  tbe  man  so  prepored,  and  he  whom  phanta^  bas  Ho  inthience  whaterer  npon  the 

only.  can  be  a  prophet  of  the  L^rd.     Sw  tbe  ancient  onder»tanding ;  Chey  see  no  Ttńons,  no  aymbnls  what- 

pmphets  were  prepared  fur  their  messages  and  their  eren  boC  bear  prophetical  words addreased  to  Chem.  noc 

missions.     Ochera,  MUt>,  may  conceire  oripnal  ideas  in  a  dream  or  yision — not  merely  soroetimea  and  io  a 

and  pntphecies ;  but  if  che  rea^on  pretloroinates  over  the  sute  of  ecstasy — but  waking.  intdli|!rmt,  and  whenerer 

iraagiiiation,  they  cannot  realize  or  reprodoce  their  own  they  wi»h.    Albo  a<lds»  **  If  a  man  bas  elerated  himself 

intenial  vi«i<»naL    If  the  imaginatinn  predominates,  they  to  tbis  high  slate  of  mind,  he  sbonld  no  kmger  be  callcd 

produce  phanta^magoriaa— wild,  disconiiected,  and  eon-  man — he  shonld  be  ealled  angeL     Nonę  of  os  mortals 

fusetl  iraag€Sw     Iftbe  morał  character  snpports  not  bot h,  bas  ever  reacbed  thb  perfectioo,  exeepc  onr  teaeber 

fal^iehnod,  deception,  imposition,  and  eren  self-delusion  Moses.**    See  Dr.  Wise,  Leełmret  on  tke  rkUumpkf  tmi 

spring  from  reasDn''s  Ugbt  and  imagination's  rision.     If  Pkil*>sf>pk*Ts  nf  fke  Jcrtr*  as  reported  in  the  Itra^U* 

one  prufess  to  be  a  pn>phet  uf  the  Lord,  says  Maimoni-  (Cincinnati.  1873 ) :  Rothwhild  (Mias\  Hist,  and  IM.  ^f 

dea,  we  woultl  lirst  be  obliged  to  inrestigate  whether  hb  M<*  Ifrtiełi/e*,  vol.  ii ;  Geiger.  Judainm^  roL  i ;  M*Caul, 

education,  bb  leamtng,  his  character.  and  his  antece-  Ol*i  Patk*^     ( J.  H.  \V.^ 

denta  warrant  such  a  presumption.     If  thb  be  not  tbe        Prophesyings.     Religiona  extttises  of  the  Puri- 

case — ifhe  iiea  vuIgar.uncuUivateil,oraniniipiot»man.  tan  clergy  in  the  reign  of  queeii  Elizabeth,  iustituled 

but  maintainii  that  ti<Mi  or  an  angel  spoke  to  him  thb  for  the  puqwiM  of  prnmoting  knowledge  and  piety, 

or  that,  we  shouM  be  bound  Co  declare  him  a  deluded  The  mini^ers  of  a  particiilar  diriaioa,  at  a  set  time.  met 

faiiia^c  or  a  wiiful  impostor.     The  genuine  propbets,  togetherin  sonie  chiirrhof  a  market  oroCherlargetown, 

Maimoiiide^  further  maintains,  are  not  all  of  the  same  and  there  eacli  in  hb  order  esphuned,  aoconling  to  bi« 

categiiry.     They  are  aa  different  as  are  their  natnral  ability,  some  portton  of  Scripture  prertoosly  alloCCed 

capacitiesand  the  derelopment  thereof.     With  the  one  to  him.     Thi9  done,  a  modmtor  mnde  hb  obeerra- 

reason  and  wtth  the  otber  imagination  may  predoroi-  cions  on  what  had  been  said,  and  detennined  Che  tme 

nate,  and  anocher,  airain,  may  be  influenced  by  morał  sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixcd 

deHcienctesL     Therefore,  while  one  prophec,  like  Moses^  for  despatching  che  whole.     Thcae  institutiom,  bor^ 

is  always  ready  and  prepared  to  receive  prophecies  in  a  rowed  evidently  from  tłie  Ccmftmtkifs  (q.  t.)  of  SeoC- 

sonnd,  waking,  and  elear  state  of  mind,  and  in  words  land.  like  all  others«  bowerer,  it  aeems,  were  in  Eagłaad 

perfectly  prosaic  and  perfectly  deńnite  and  accorate.  soon  marked  by  irregiilarity,  diapotatiims.  and  dirisioML 

others  can  receire  risions  in  a  state  of  dream,  in  eccen-  Archbishop  Grindal  endea\-ored  io  regnlate  tłie  propb- 

tric  agitation.  or  hallucination  onlr.     Then  they  see  esyingsand  cover  them  from  the  objectiona  which  the 

pbantasms  which  are  expounded  to  them  or  which  they  coart  madę  agninst  them,  by  enjoining  the  mintsteis  to 
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obflenre  decency  and  order,  by  forbidding  them  to  med- 
dle  with  poIiticB  and  Church  goTemment,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting  all  nonconformUt  ministers  and  laymen  from 
being  speakera.  The  qaeen,  however,  aeeing  that  they 
spread  tbe  religious  notions  of  the  Puritans  and  es- 
tranged  the  people  from  all  Koniantstic  tendency,  was  re- 
8olved  to  ffuppress  them ;  and  having  sent  for  the  arch- 
bishop,  told  him  she  was  informed  that  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  not  duły  ob8er>'ed  in 
these  prophesyings ;  that  persons  not  lawfuUy  called  to 
be  ministers  exercised  in  them;  that  the  assemblies 
themselres  were  Ulegał,  not  betng  aUowed  by  public  au- 
thority ;  that  the  latty  neglected  their  secular  affairs  by 
repairing  to  these  meetings,  which  filled  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  might  occasion  disputes  and  sedition 
in  the  State ;  that  it  was  good  for  the  Church  to  have 
but  few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  oounty  being  sufB- 
cient.  She  further  declared  her  disUke  of  the  number 
of  these  eiercises,  and  therefore  commanded  him  per^ 
emptorily  to  pnt  them  down.  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever,  instcad  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his  royal 
mistress,  tbought  that  she  had  madę  some  infringement 
upon  his  Office,  and  wrote  the  queen  a  long  and  eamest 
Ictter,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
liim  to  oomply  with  her  commands.  The  queen  was  so 
inflamed  with  this  letter  that  the  archbishop  was  se- 
ąuestered  from  his  office,  and  he  never  afterwards  re- 
covered  the  queen*s  favor.  Thus  ended  the  prophesy- 
ings.— Buck,  Tkeol,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  Neal,  Uitt  of  (he 
Puritang, 

Prophet,  a  person  who  acts  as  the  organ  of  divine 
communication  with  men,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
futurę.  He  differs  from  a  priest  in  representing  the 
dirine  side  of  this  mediation,  while  the  priest  rather  actd 
from  the  human  side.  (The  foliowi  ng  article  is  chiefl}' 
based  upon  those  in  Kitto'8  and  Smith^s  dictionarics.) 
See  PROPHKCY, 

I.  Tkt  Tiile  in  Scripture, — The  ordinary  Ilebrew  word 

for  prophet  is  K*^!!?  (na6t),  derived  from  tbe  verb  K33, 
conuected  by  Gesenius  with  733,  "to  bubble  fortb," 
like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  be  correct,  the  sub- 
stantire  would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
invitiuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  un- 
der  the  dirtne  influence  (comp.  Psa.  xlr,  1,  "My  heart 
is  bubbUng  up  of  a  good  matter'*),  or  simply  one  who 
pours  forth  words.  The  analogy  of  the  word  ?|I99  (na- 
tdph)f  which  has  the  force  of  "  dropping"  as  honey,  and 
is  used  by  Micah  (ii,  6,  1 1),  Ezekiel  (xxi,  2),  and  Amos 
(vii,  16)  in  the  sensc  of  prophesying,  pointa  to  the  last 
signilication.  The  verb  M33  is  found  oniy  in  the  niphal 
and  hithpaelj  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  many 
ot  her  words  expressire  of  speech  (comp.  ioquij/af%  ro- 
ci/erari,  coneionarif  ^iyyoftaij  as  well  as  fiavTtvofJtai 
aiid  rafidnari),  Bunsen  {Gołł  i»  Getehichff,  p.  141) 
and  Dayidson  {Intr»  Old  Te$ł,  ii,  430)  snppose  nahi  to 
signify  the  man  to  whom  amtounctments  are  madę  by 
God,  i.  e.  inspired.  Exod.  iv,  1-17  is  the  classical  pas- 
aage  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  There  God  says 
to  Moses, "  Aaron  shall  be  thy  5<'^33  (nabi)  iinto  the  peo- 
ple, and  thou  shalt  be  nnto  him  instead  of  God."  The 
sense  is.  *' Aaron  shall  speak  what  rhou  shalt  communi- 
cate  to  him."  This  appellation  implies,  thcn,  the  proph- 
eŁ*8  relation  to  God :  he  speaks  not  of  his  own  accord, 

but  what  the  Spirit  puts  into  his  mouth.  Thus  K'^:3S 
{nabi)  is  an  adjective  of  paasive  signiflcation :  he  who 
has  been  divinely  inspired,  who  has  received  from  God 
the  revelattons  which  he  proclaims.  But  it  is  morę  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actiyely)  one  who  announces  or  pour*  forth 
the  declaratioos  of  God«  The  latter  signification  is  pre- 
ferred  by  Ewald,  Hfivernick,  Oehler,  Hengstenberg, 
Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M^Caul,  and  the  great  majority  of 

Biblical  critics.  We  hare  the  word  in  Barnabas  (^a 
K*^23)|  which  is  renderedt;ióc  7rafMiK\iiavac{Kci%  iv, 86), 


one  whom  God  hasqualified  to  impart  consolation,  lighf, 
and  strength  to  others.  Augustine  says, "  The  prophet 
of  God  is  nothing  else  nin  emmciator  rtrborum  Dei  ho» 
minibus.  So  Heidegger,  *'  Nabi  is  properly  evcry  utter- 
er  of  the  words  of  another,  not  from  his  own,  but  from 
another*s  influence  and  wiU." 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a 
prophet— MMI  (rOeh)  and  hth  (choz€h)—hot\i  signify- 
ing one  who  sees.  They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"seer;"  in  the  Sept,  usually  by  p\Ł7nMfv  or  ópwv,  sorae- 
times  by  wpo^ri-nic  (I  Obron,  xxvi,  28;  2  Chroń,  xvi, 
7,  10).  The  Łhree  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chroń,  xxix,  29.  *'  The  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (ró«A).  and  in  the  book  of  Na- 
Łhan  the  prophet  (naU),  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer 
(chozeh)."*  Róih  is  a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Sam- 
uel. It  is  only  used  ten  times,  and  in  seyen  of  these  it 
is  applied  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  9,  U,  18,  19;  1  Chroń. 
ix,  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it 
is  applied  to  Haiiani  (2  Chroń,  xvi,  7, 10).  Oiice  it  ia 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxx,  10)  with  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular  person.  It  was  supersedcd  in  generał  use  by 
the  woni  nabi^  which  Samuel  (himself  entitled  fui6t  as 
well  as  rOeh  [1  Sam.  iii,  20;  2  Chroń,  xxxv,  18])  ap- 
pears  to  have  revived  after  a  period  of  desuetude  (1 
Sam.  ix,  9),  and  to  have  applied  to  tbe  prophets  organ- 
ized  by  him.  The  verb  MC'J,  from  which  it  is  dcrived, 
is  the  common  prose  word  signifying  "  to  see :"  MTtl — 
whence  the  8ub8tantive  tXVr\  (chozfh)  is  dcrlved — is 
morę  poetical,  q.  d. "  to  gazę."  Chozeh  is  rarely  fuund  ex- 
cept  in  the  books  of  the  Chronides,  but  "litn  is  the  word 
coHStantly  used  for  the  prophetical  yision.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicles,  in  Job, 
and  in  most  of  the  prophets.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  9  we  read, 
"  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  (nuln)  was  beforetiroe 
called  a  seer  (r5#A);"  from  whence  Staniej"  (/^c^  on 
Jewish  Church)  has  concluded  that  róeh  was  "  the  oldcst 
designation  of  the  prophet  ic  ofiice."  "  superscded  by  nahi 
shortly  aftcr  Samuors  time,  when  nabi  first  canie  into 
use**  (ibid,  xviii,  xix).  This  seenis  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  nabi  is  the  word  commoniy  used  in  the  Pentateuch. 
whereas  r^M  does  not  appear  until  the  days  of  Samuel. 
The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is  clcarly  a  parcn- 
thetical  insert  ion,  perhaps  roadc  b}'  the  nabi  Nathan  (or 
whoever  was  the  original  author  of  the  book),  perhaps 
added  at  a  later  datę,  with  the  view  of  explaining  how 
it  was  that  Samuel  borę  the  title  of  rdeh^  instead  of  the 
now  usual  appellation  ofnabt.  To  the  writcr  the  days 
of  Samuel  were  "beforetime,"  and  he  exp1ains  that  in 
those  ancient  dav8 — that  is.  the  davR  of  Samuel— the 
woni  used  for  prophet  was  rOeh,  not  nabi.  But  that 
does  not  imply  that  róeh  was  the  primitive  word,  and 
that  nabi  first  came  into  use  subsequently  to  Samuel 
(«ee  Hengstenberg,  BeiłrSffe  zur  Einleilung  insA,  T.  iii, 
335).  Stanley  rcpresents  ihozeh  as  "another  anfigue 
title;"  but  on  no  sufiicicnt  grounds.  Chozeh  is  first 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  use  until  róeh  had  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  King}*,  xvii,  18) 
and  Chronicles  (frequently),  in  Amos  (vii,  12),  Isaiah 
(xxix,  10).  Micah  (iii,  7),  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
veTb  chazah  are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their 
visionsdown  to  the  Captivity  (comp.  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  viii, 
1 ;  Zech.  xiii,  4).  The  derivatives  of  raah  are  rarer, 
and,  as  being  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel 
(comp.  Ezek.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  x,  7).  On  examination  we  find 
that  nabi  existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  ofrófh 
and  chozeh f  but  that  chozeh  was  somewhat  morę  modem 
than  róeh, 

Whether  there  is  any  dilference  in  the  usage  of  these 
three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  diffcrence  is,  has 
been  much  debated  (see  Witsiiis,  MiseclL  Sacra ^  i,  1, 
§19;  Carpzovius,  lntivd.  ad  Libłvs  Canon,  V,  T,  iii.  1, 
§  2;  Winer,  Ifeal-  WOfierbuch,  art.  "  Propheten">    HiU 
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rernick  {Einkiiung,  Th.  i;  Ahtlu  i,  §  56)  connidcn  mtU  !  which  wm  tbts:  that  the  mintiten  wiUńn  m  pncK: 
to  exprefl8  tbc  title  of  thote  who  officially  belungcd  to   did  mcet  upon  m  week-day  in  aome  pniicip«l  wi: 
tbe  propheŁic  order,  wliUe  rOek  and  ckottk  dciK>ce  those  '  wbere  tbere  was  aome  anckot  giare  miniater  tłuŁ  v» 
who  receivcd  a  pmpbetical  revelaiHHi.    Dr.  Lre  (/•-  ■  president,  and  ao  aoditoty  admittfd  of  gcntleBei  - 
spiration  of  lloly  Scripturt^  p.  543)  agrees  with  Hiver-  '  otbcr  peraoos  of  leianre.    Tben  evenr  miiuatfer  awo-- 
nick  in  bis  expIanatiou  of  nabi^  but  he  identifies  rótk  in  |  sivelr.  beginning  with  the  yowigeat,  did  handW  ■ 
neaning  rather  with  iKf6i  than  with  ckotek,    Ue  fur-  I  and  tłie  taaae  part  of  Scripture,  ■pending  aererBllT  s^o 
ther  throwB  out  a  suggeBtion  Łhat  ckozik  it  the  apectal   quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  aod  in  tbe  whok  soaae  n 
designatioii  of  the  propbet  attached  to  the  royal  bouae- 1  houra.    And  ao  the  eseiciae  beiiig  begun  and  oonclM}^ 
hołd.    In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11,  Gad  is  describcd  aa  ^the  !  with  prayer,  and  the  preaident  giring  a  test  («  :> 
prophet  {nahi)  Gad,  David'8  aeer  ickozłh\"*  and  elae-  |  next  meeting,  the  aaeembly  was  diaaolred^  {Pohi  - 
where  he  is  called  "  David*t  seer  (ekotehf  (1  Chroo.    fiom  o/fke  Ckurcky,    This  meaning  of  the  word  i*  m»<' 
xxi,  9),  "the  king'8  seer  (choz^ky*  (2  Obron.  xxtx,  25).    further  familiar  to  us  by  the  title  of  JePeniy  1ł}»<' 
**  The  case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  tbinka,  **aironto  the  dew  i  treatise  Om  IJberttf  of  Propka^uig.    Nor  was  there  v) 
to  the  difficulty,  as  it  cleariy  indicates  that  aUached  to    risk  of  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  di^*. 
the  royal  esUblishment  tbere  was  usuaUy  an  indiTidiial ,  0%  tht  Propketicai  Ofiee  of(Ae  CAurek  (Oxf.  183f<\  'r- 
styled  *  the  kiug'8  seer,^  who  might  at  the  same  time  be    ing  aoisundentood.    In  facf,  the  Engliah  woid  pn<  ut 
a  nabi.**    The  stiggeation  is  ingenious  (see,  in  addition    like  the  word  im^riratumj  haa  aiwaya  hem  used  u>  i 
to  places  quoted  abore,  i  Chroń,  xxv,  5;  xxix,  29:  2   larger  and  in  a  ckwer  senae.    In  the  laiger  sense  ••  * 
Chroń,  xxix,  30;  xxxv,  15),  but  it  wa»  oniy  David    Lmd  Jesus  Christ  is  a  **  propbet,**  Moees  ia  •'^piofti*: 
(possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chroń,  xxxiii,  18)  who,  so    Mohammed  is  a  **  propheu"    TbeexpRaBionDicaii«ii«: 
far  as  we  read,  had  tbts  seer  atuched  to  hb  pemn;    they  prudaimed  and  published  a  new  religious  dU]*  " 
and  in  any  case  there  is  notbing  in  tbe  woni  dioztk  to   sation.    In  a  similar,  though  not  identical  aeose.  'M 
denoŁe  the  rclation  of  the  prophH  tn  the  king,  but  only   Church  is  said  to  have  a  ^  propbetical,**  i.  e.  an  es^*^:- 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  word  king. '  tory  and  interpretatire,  office.    Bnt  in  iu  ckiser  isei-ac 
On  the  w  hole,  it  wouM  seem  that  the  same  persona  are   the  word,  aooording  to  nsage,  though  not  acconlini;  i* 
desigiiated  by  the  three  wonls  nabi,  rv#A,  and  ekoz^k —  !  etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.    This  i»  trJ 
the  last  two  titloa  being  derived  froin  the  prophets*   always  hasbeen  itamoreusualaooeptation.    Thedift:!' 
power  of  seeing  the  yisions  pmente«t  to  theni  by  Ciod;    ent  meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  tł^ 
the  flret  from  their  fnnctiun  of  revealing  and  pniclaim*    stract  noun  is  eroployed  in  Scripture  hare  been  dnvi 
ing  (fotrs  truth  to  men.    When  Gregon'  Naz.  ({>r.  28)    out  by  Locke  as  fuUows:  **  Prophecy  oomprebends  thm 
calls  Kzekiel  6  rwv  fityakiay  Iwóimic  rai  klnytirrię    things:  prediciion;  singingby  thedictateoftheSpint: 
ftv9Tjjpiutv,  he  gtves  a  siifficiently  exact  translatAun  of  I  and  umlenitandiiig  and  explaining  the  roysteitous.  hht- 
the  two  tiiles  chozłh  or  rOfA^  and  nttbi.  |  den  seiise  of  Scripture  by  an  immediate  illumuiaii«« 

Sometimes  the  prophets  are  calletl  a*«KB*'>:c  (ł9opk{$m\  «nd  notion  of  the  Spirit"  {Paraphrase  of  1  Cur.  xii 
i.  e.  thoso  who  espv,  explore  for  the  pei»i»Ie,  a  "  wateh-  .  »«'<^»  P-  ^^l  [Lond.  1742]).  It  is  in  virtue  of  thtfJJ>J 
mail"  (Jer.  vi,  17 ;  'Eaek.  iii,  17 ;  xxxiii,  7).     Such  also  '  »>ff»»«icaf  ion  of  the  word  that  the  prophete  of  tbe  Ne« 

is  tho  usage  of  n^jinJ  (shamrr),  i.  e.  «*  a  watehman"  (laa.  I  '*>»^  V^  ~  ^"?*  <^  ^''  *"> '  ''>'  TJ^ue  of  ihe  *e^..M 
•  li  X  "  o\  "  1  ••  •  u  1.  ^  .^  u  .-  ,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,etc.,are  said  to  have**|>n»ph- 
^'J?»  ]\l  !*"'  V '  '""r*  *•  ^  •»''^P»'*'^'  ^'^f  ^.*I'  ^ '  esłed  with  a  harp"  (xxv,  3),  and  Miriam  and  Deb..«h 
VIII,  16),  in  refercnce  to  the  spintual  care  and  religious  '  ,^  ^^„^  «  prophetesses."  ITiat  the  idea  of  pot«»ri«l 
mirture  of  the  people.  Other  namef^  as  -  maii  of  God,"  if  „ot  actual  prediction  enters  into  the  «>nceptio«  ex- 
i*rvant  of  Je  .ovah  and  now  and  tben  "angel,"  or  ^^^^  j,^  ^^^  ^^  prophecy,  when  that  word  bi  u^ 
"  messengerof  Jehovah,  etc..  Jo  not  belong  to  the  proph-  ^de^ignite  the  function  of  ihe  Hebiew  pfophets.««« 
eu  as  8uch,  but  only  u.  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  num-  >  ^^  j^  «^^^  j,^  ^  foUowing  passagea  of  Scripi.«t: 
ber  of  8erxanU  and  uwtruments  of  GoiU  Ihe  phrase  i>^,,.  ],^,^,^^  ^',  j^^.  ^^^.^^^  ^,  ^^^  80;  iii,  18-^1: 
"raan  of  the  Spirit"  (Pin,  Hoa.  ix,  7)  expUins  the  i  Pet,  i,  |0;  2  Pet,  i,  19,  20;  iii,  2.  EtymologicaUt. 
agency  by  which  the  coromunication  came.  In  the  ap-  ,  huwever,  it  is  certain  that  neither  prescience  nor  pre- 
poiiitment  of  the  8eventy  eWew  the  Lord  says  to  Moses, .  diction  is  implieil  by  the  term  used  in  the  Hcbrew  l*n- 
"  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  guage.  But  it  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  thti  the 
put  it  on  them"  (Niimb.  xi,  17).  So  with  regard  to  .  En!k'H»h  word  was  " originally"  used  in  the  witifr  »n« 
Kldad  and  Medad,  "the  Spirit  reste<l  upon  them, ... 


and  they  prophcsied  in  the  camp."    The  resting  of  the 
Spirii  upon  them  was  cquivalent  to  the  gif^  of  pmphecv 


of  "  prcaching,"  and  that  it  became  ♦•limited"  lo  ib« 
meaning  of  "  predicting"  in  the  17th  centun-,  in  ««- 
sequence  of  "an  etymołogical  mistake"  (Stanley,/^- 


(see  2  Pet,  i,  21 ).  i  xix,  xx).    The  word  eiitered  into  the  English  Ianc««;« 

The  word  mibi  is  imiformly  transUted  in  the  Sept.  by  '  in  its  sense  of  predicting.     It  could  not  have  been  oib- 
Tpo^ńrtię,  aiid  in  the  .\.  V.  by  "propheu"     In  clamical :  enrise,  fur  at  the  time  of  the  funnation  of  the  Eiigli*^ 
Grecie,  a-^o^//nyc  signities  one  ir*o  i/tetiks  for  oftołher,  \  Umgiiage  the  woni  wpofnrtia  had,  by  usage,  tmtrot^ 
specially  om  teko  speahfor  a  yodl,  and  so  interprets  his  '  populariy  the  meaning  of  prediction.     We  tind  it  wli- 
will  to  man  (Liddell  and  Scott,  a.  v.).   Hence  iu  essential  j  narily  einployed  by  early  as  well  as  by  late  vnt€i9  in 
meaning  is" an  interpreter,"  Tbus  Apollo  isa  irpo^^rqc«    this  scnse  (see  Polydore  Virgil,  Hist.  ofEngUmd,  ir.  I«51 
as  being  the  interpreter  of  Z^m  (i^i8chylu^  Eum.  19).    [Camden  ed.  1846  j  ;  Corenłry  MyaUneHy  p.  65  f  .Sh«k^ 
Poets  are  the  Prophets  of  the  Miises,  as  being  their  in-  '  speare  S^jc.  ed.  1841]).    It  is  pmbable  that  the  mew- 
ten^retcrs  (Plato,  Phadr.  262  d).     The  wpof ^ai  at-    ing  was  " limited"  to  "prediction''  as  much  and  isłittJ* 
tachoil  to  hcathen  temples  are  so  named  from  their  in-    before  the  17th  century  as  it  bas  lieen  sińce, 
terpreting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  inspired  and  un-        II.  The  Propketicai  bn/er.— 1.  It*  Hittorkal  Ikrthf- 
conscious  fiawuc  (Plato,  Tim.  72  b;  Herod,  vii,  111,    mfn/,— Genenilly  speaking,  erery  one  was  apropb*?'*" 
notę  [e<l.  Iłahr  j).    We  have  Plato's  authoritv  for  deriv-    whom  God  communicated  his  roind  in  this  peculitf 


ing  f(a»Tłc  from  paiyofim  (/.  c).  Tlie  nse  of  the  word 
irpopńTfic  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-classacal,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Sept. 

From  the  me<iia^val  use  of  the  word  irpo^tirfia^proph- 
tey  passed  into  the  English  language  in  the  sense  of 
ptetUcłion,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular 
meaning  (see  Kichardson,  s.  v,).  The  lai^r  sense  of 
tntftpretation  has  not,  howevcr,  been  lost.  Thus  we  find 
in  Bacon,  "An  exercise  commonly  called  j^rr^Ae^ytn^, 


manner.  Thll^  e.  g.  Abraham  is  called  a  propbet  (Gen. 
XX,  7),  not,  as  is  commonly  thotight,  on  aceount  o(^ 
eral  revelations  granted  him  by  God,  but  becinse  focfl 
as  he  received  were  in  the  special  form  described;  «S 
indeed,  in  chap.  xv  it  is  expresBly  steted  that  dirine 
Communications  were  madę  to  him  in  ruums  and  t/mrM 
The  patriarcha  as  a  dass  are  in  the  same  maoner  calM 
propheta  (Psa.  gv,  15).  Moaea  is  mors  spccificallr  i 
prophet,  as  being  a  prodaimer  of  a  new  disp(iMtioQ»  a 
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reTealer  of  God^s  wUl,  mnd  in  virtue  of  bis  dwinely  in- 
spired  songa  (Exod.  xv ;  Deut  xxxii,  xxxiii ;  Paiu  xc) ; 
but  his  main  work  was  oot  propheticśl,  and  be  is  tbcre- 
fore  formally  distinguisbcd  from  propbeu  (Numb.  xii,  6) 
aa  well  as  dassed  with  tbem  (Ueut.  xviii,  16;  xxxiV| 
10).  Aaron  is  tbc  propbet  of  Moses  (Exod.  vii,  1) ;  Mir- 
iam  (xr,  20)  is  a  propbetess;  and  we  (ind  tbe  pro- 
phetic  gift  in  tbe  elden  wbo  '*  propbesied**  wben  '*  tbe 
Spirit  of  tbe  Lord  rested  npon  tbem,"  and  in  Eldad  and 
Medad,  wbo  **  propbesied  in  tbe  camp"  (Numb.  xi,  27). 
At  tbe  time  of  tbe  sedition  of  Miriam,  tbe  poesible  ex- 
istence  of  propbets  is  reoognised  (xii,  6). 

Wben  tbe  Mosaic  eoonoroy  bad  been  establisbed,  a 
new  element  was  introditoed.  Tbc  saoerdotal  caste  tben 
bccanae  tbe  instniment  by  wbicb  tbe  members  of  tbe 
Jewisb  tbeocracy  were  taugbt  and  govenied  in  tbings 
spirituaL  Feast  and  fast,  sacriAoe  and  offering,  lite  and 
oeremony,  constituted  a  raried  and  ever-recaning  sys- 
tena  of  training  and  teacbłng  by  type  and  symboL  To 
the  priests,  too,  was  intrusted  tbe  work  of  **  teacbing 
tbe  cbildren  of  larael  all  tbe  statutes  wbicb  tbe  Lord 
hatb  spoken  anto  tbem  by  tbe  band  of  Moses**  (Lev.  x, 
11).  Teacbing  by  act  and  teacbing  by  word  were  alike 
thei  r  taslu  Tbis  oflSce  tbey  adeąuately  f ulfilled  for  some 
bundred  or  mora  years  after  tbe  giving  of  tbe  law  at 
Mount  SinaL  •  But  during  tbe  time  of  tbe  Judges  tbe 
priestbood  sank  into  a  state  of  degenenusy,  and  tbe  peo- 
ple  were  no  longer  aifected  by  tbe  acted  lessons  of  tbe 
ceremoniał  service.  Tbey  required  less  enigmatic  wam- 
ings  and  exbortation8.  Under  tbese  circumstances  a  new 
morał  power  was  evoked — tbe  regular  Propbetic  Linę. 
Special  functionaries  of  tbb  kind  bad  from  time  to  time 
already  appeared.  In  tbe  days  of  tbe  Judges  we  find 
tbat  Deborab  (Judg.  iv, 4)  wąsa  propbetess;  a  propbet 
(vi,  8)  rebiik(dandexborted  tbe  Israeliteswbenoppressed 
by  tbe  Midianites;  and  in  Samnel^s  cbildbood  **a  man 
of  God"  predicted  to  Eli  tbe  deatb  of  bis  two  sons,  and 
tbe  curse  tbat  was  to  fali  on  bis  deaoendants  (1  Sam.  ii, 
27).  Bat  it  was  now  time  for  a  morę  fonnal  institution 
of  t  be  propbetic  order.  Samuel,  bimself  a  Levite,  of  tbe 
family  of  Kobatb  (1  Cbnm.  ti,  28),  and  certainly  actlog 
as  a  priest,  was  tbe  instniment  used  at  once  for  effecting 
a  reform  in  tbe  saoerdotal  oider  (ix,  22),  and  for  giving 
to  tbe  propbets  a  position  of  influence  wbicb  tbey  bad 
never  before  beld.  So  important  was  tbe  work  wrougbt 
by  bim  tbat  be  is  dassed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(jer.  XV,  1 ;  Psa.  xcix,  6 ;  Acts  iii,  24),  Samuel  being 
tbe  great  religious  reformer  and  organtzer  of  the  pro- 
pbettcal  order,  as  Moses  was  tbe  great  legislator  and 
founder  of  tbe  priestly  rule.  Nevertbele8B,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  tbat  Samuel  created  tbe  propbetic  order  as 
a  new  tbing  before  unknown.  Tbe  germs  botb  of  tbe 
propbetic  and  of  tbe  regal  order  are  found  in  tbe  law  as 
given  to  tbe  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii,  1 ;  xviii, 
20;  xvii,  18),  but  tbey  were  not  yet  developed,  because 
there  was  not  yet  tbe  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  wbo 
evulved  tbe  one,  bimself  saw  tbe  evoltttion  of  tbe  otber. 
It  is  a  Tulgar  error  respecting  Jewisb  bistory  to  suppose 
tliat  tbere  was  an  antagonism  between  the  propbets  and 
the  priestsL  Tbere  is  not  a  tracę  of  sucb  antagonism. 
Isaiab  may  denonnce  a  wicked  hierarchy  (i,  10),  but  it 
in  becanse  it  is  wicked,  not  becanae  it  is  a  hierarchy. 
Malochi  "  sbarply  reproves"  the  priests  (ii«  1),  but  it  is  in 
order  to  support  tbe  priestbood  (corop  i,  14).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  even  designates  Ezekiel*s  writings  as  **  bard 
Mcerdotalism,**  'Uedious  and  unedifying  as  Levittca8 
itMif "  {Hebr.  Momtrch.  p.  880).  The  prophctical  order 
was,  in  tnith,  sapplemental,  not  antagonistic,  to  tbe 
sacctdotaL    See  Samuel. 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  bis  work  of  restora- 
tion  permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  moment 
For  tbis  pnrpose  be  instituted  companies,  or  ooUeges 
of  propbets.  One  we  find  in  bis  lifetime  at  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20);  othere  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2 
Kings  ii,  3),  Jericho  (ii,  5),  Gilgal  (iv,  88),  and  else- 
where  (vi,  1).  Thetr  constitution  and  object  were  sim- 
ilar  to  thoae  of  theological  coUegea.    Into  tbem  were 


gatbered  promistng  students,  and  berę  tbey  were  trained 
for  tbe  offlce  wbicb  tbey  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfiL  So  successful  were  tbese  institutions  tbat  from 
the  time  of  Samuel  to  tbe  doaing  of  tbe  Caiton  of  tbe 
Óld  Test.  tbere  seems  never  to  bave  been  wantiitg  A 
due  snpply  of  men  to  keep  up  tbe  linę  of  offidal  propb- 
ets. Tbere  appeare  to  be  no  suffident  ground  for  tbe 
common  statement  tbat  after  the  scbism  tbe  colleges 
exi8ted  only  in  tbe  Israelitisb  kingdom,  or  for  Knobers 
supposition  tbat  tbey  ceased  with  Elisba  {Prophetitmus, 
ii,  89),  nor  again  fur  Bishop  Lowth*s  statement  tbat 
"  tbey  exi8ted  from  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
public"  (^Sacrtd  Poetry^  lect.  xviii),  or  for  M.  Nicolas's 
assertion  tbat  tbeir  previou8  establishment  can  be  infei^ 
red  from  1  Sam.  viii,  ix,  x  {Źludn  Critique»  tur  la  BibUj 
p.  365).  We  bave,  however,  no  actual  proof  of  their  ex- 
istenoe  except  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  Elijab  and 
Elisha.  The  apocryphal  books  of  tbe  Maccabees  (1,  iv, 
46;  ix,  27;  xiv,  41)  and  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi,  15) 
represent  tbem  as  extinrt.  Tbe  coUeges  appear  to  have 
oonsisted  of  students  differing  in  number.  Sometimes 
tbey  were  very  niimerous  (1  Kings  xviii,  4;  xxii,  6;  2 
Kings  ii,  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  propbet,  presided 
over  tbem  (1  Saro.  xix,  20),  called  tbeir  father  (x,  12), 
or  master  (2  Kings  ii,  3),  wbo  was  apparently  admittccl 
to  bis  offlce  by  tbe  ceremony  of  anointing  (1  Kings  xix, 
16 ;  Isa.  lxi,  1 ;  Psa.  cv,  15).  Tbey  were  called  his  sons. 
Their  chief  sulject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  tbe  law  and 
ita  interpretation ;  orał,  as  distinct  from  symbolical, 
teacbing  being  benceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
tbe  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subeidiaiy  sub- 
jects  of  instruction  were  musie  and  sacred  poetr}',  botb 
of  wbicb  bad  been  connected  witbpropbecy  from  the  time 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv,  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv,  4 ;  v, 
1).  The  propbets  tbat  meet  Saul "  came  down  from  tbe 
high  place  with  a  pealtery  and  a  tabret  and  a  pipę  and 
a  barp  before  tbem*'  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  Elijab  calls  a  min- 
strel  to  evoke  the  propbetic  gift  in  bimself  (2  Kings  iii, 
15).  David  *' separatce  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
Arnpb  and  of  Heman  and  of  Jedutbun,  wbo  sbould 
propkety  with  barps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cym- 
bals.  ...  AU  tbese  were  under  tbe  bands  of  tbeir  father 
for  song  in  the  bouse  of  tbe  Lord  with  cymbals,  psal- 
teries, and  barps  for  tbc  aervice  of  the  bouse  of  God"  (1 
Chroń,  xxv,  16).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs,  are  found  in 
tbe  books  of  Jonah  (ii,  2),  Isaiah  (xii,  I ;  xxvi,  1),  Hab- 
akkuk  (iii,  2).  It  was  probably  the  duty  of  the  prophet- 
ical students  to  compose  verses  to  be  sung  in  tbe  Tem- 
pie (see  Lowtb,  Sacred  Po€try  oftkt  Ilebrtw*^  lect.  xviii). 
Having  been  tbemselves  trained  aud  taught,  the  propb- 
ets, whether  still  residing  within  their  college  or  hav- 
ing  left  its  precincts.  bad  the  task  of  teacbing  otbers. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Shunamite  by  ber 
husband,  ^  Wberefore  wilt  tbou  go  to  bim  to>day  ?  It 
is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath"  (2  Kings  iv,  23),  it 
appears  tbat  weekly  and  monthly  religious  meetings 
were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by  the  propbets  (see 
Patrick,  Comm,  ad  loc).  Tbus  we  find  tbat  "  Klisha  sat 
in  bis  bouse"  engaged  in  his  oflicial  occupation  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  1;  xiv,  1;  xx,  1),  "and  tbe  elders  sat  with 
bim"  (2  Kings  vi,  82),  when  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
slay  bim.  It  was  at  these  roeetingfs  probably,  tbat 
many  of  tbe  warnings  and  exbortations  on  morality 
and  spiritual  religion  were  addressed  by  tbe  propbets 
to  their  countrymen.    See  Propmkts,  Śchooub  of. 

Tbe  schools  of  tbe  propbets  were  tbus  engaged  in 
wbat  we  may  cali  pastorał  functions,  ratber  tban  in  tbe 
disclosure  of  things  to  come ;  tbeir  office  was  to  bring 
bome  to  men*s  business  and  bosoms  tbe  announcements 
already  madę.  Selected  from  the  Levitical  and  priestly 
classes,  tbey  perfurmed  scrvices  cbiefiy  of  a  priestly  chai^ 
acter  (1  Sam.  ix,  18),  but  presided  over  devotional  ex- 
erctses  and  gave  spiritual  instruction.  We  may  regard 
Elijab  as  the  type  of  the  wbole  prophetical  order  at  tbis 
period ;  "  a  man  of  heroic  eneigy  in  action,  ratber  tban 
of  prolific  thought  or  excellent  discourse.  Power  was 
given  him  to  sroite  the  earth  with  plagnes  (Rev.  xi,  6).. 
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When  an  impressiou  had  been  madę  by  these  exŁraordi- 
nary  displays  of  puwer,  a  still  smali  vuLce  was  heard  tu 
qaicken  the  people  to  newness  uf  life."  If  we  pass  ou 
to  the  religiuua  teacbers  wbo  are  associalcd  with  the 
name  and  age  of  David — Natban,  Sulumon,  and  othen,  j 
who  composcd  che  Psalms — we  sball  see  that  these  , 
aimed  at  the  religtoiu  educaiion  of  their  conteroporaries 
by  a  pure  stream  of  didactłc  and  devotional  poetn*. 
Their  object  was  to  advance  the  membem  of  the  ancient 
economy  to  the  highest  degree  of  light  and  purity  which 
was  attainable  in  that  state  of  muiority.  The  predic- 
tłve  element  crops  out  most  dUtinctly  in  the  Messianic 
psalmu,  wliich  point  to  the  ultimate  completton  of  the 
kingdom  in  DAvid's  Lord,  and  the  uniyersal  reign  of 
righteousness,  truth,  and  peace.  When  these  efforts 
faUed  to  stem  the  Łide  of  oorraption  and  to  rescue  the 
chosen  people  from  disorder,  andent  prophecy  assumed 
the  form  of  speciftc  prediction.  The  morał  element  is 
chiefly  seen  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  and  unright- 
eousness  of  the  age,  but  the  distinctive  characteristic  is 
that,  in  e^posing  the  eyils  which  prerailed,  tbey  di- 
rected  the  eye  to  the  futurę.  This  band  of  religious 
teachens  who  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  the  proph- 
ets"  commenced  with  Hosea  aoon  after  the  roinistry  of 
Eltjah  and  Elisha.  Ho8ea's  labors  commenced  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jcroboam  II,  king  of 
Israel,  and  were  prolonged  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  com- 
prising  morę  than  sixty  years,  so  that  with  him  were 
contemporary  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Isaiah,  Mi- 
cah,  Nahum.  Next  to  these  in  order  of  time  came 
Jeremiah,  Ezekicl.  Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  The 
Last  three  were  Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalachL  From 
these  we  derive  our  amplest  materials  for  comparing  the 
anticipations  of  prophecy  with  the  sttb8equent  erents  of 
history.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  form 
a  regular  succcssion ;  they  are  members  of  an  unbroken 
conŁinuouschain,of  which  one  perpetually  reaches  forth 
the  haud  to  the  other.  See  Prophets,  Major,  and 
Minor. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix,  17)  the  dis- 
continuance  of  the  prophetic  calling  is  considered  as 
forming  an  important  lera  in  Jewish  history  (see  Ste- 
raann,i>e  Termino  Prophetarum  [Rost.  1723]),  while  at 
the  same  time  an  expectation  of  the  rmewal  in  futurę 
ages  of  prophetic  gifts  is  avowed  (1  Mace.  ir,  46;  xiv, 
41).  After  the  Babylonian  exile  the  sacred  writings 
were  collected,  which  enabled  every  one  to  find  the  way 
of  8alvation ;  but  the  immediate  reveIations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  a  while,  in  order  to  raise  a 
stronger  longing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiab,  and 
to  prepare  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ark  of  the  coveiiant  had  been  taken  awav 

m 

from  the  people.  The  danger  of  a  complete  apostasy, 
which  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  incurred  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  not  now  to  be  apprehended.  The  ex- 
ternal  worship  of  the  Lord  was  so  tirmly  establtshed  that 
no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted.  Taking  also  into 
consideration  the  altcred  character  of  the  people,  we  may 
add  that  the  time  after  the  exile  was  morę  fit  to  pro- 
duce  men  leanied  in  the  law  than  prophets.  Before 
this  period,  the  faithful  and  the  unbelieving  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  excited  the  for- 
roer  to  great  exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  oppo- 
sition  ceosed,  and  pious  priests  now  took  the  place  of 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized  by 
weakness  and  dependence ;  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
past  as  to  a  height  which  they  could  not  gain;  the 
earlier  writings  obtained  uncondirional  authority,  and 
the  disposition  for  receiving  prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 
About  a  hundred  yeare  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  prophetic  profession  ceased.  The  Jew- 
ish tradition  uniformly  statcs  that  after  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah, and  Malachi  no  prophct  arose  among  the  Jews 
till  John  the  Baptist  woke  afresh  the  eckoes  of  a  long- 
lost  inspiration  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  dispensation. 
For  its  resumptiun  under  the  New-Tcst.  economy,  see 
§  X  below. 


2.  Afanner  of  Life  of  tke  Propkefs,  —  The  |iroyhgt» 
went  about  puorly  and  «oanely  dreased  (2  Kinga  i.  ^ 
not  as  a  merę  piece  of  asceticism,  bat  that  their  ref- 
apparcl  might  teach  what  the  people  ou|^bt  to  do:  : 
was  a  ^  sermo  propheticus  realia.*'    Comp.  1  Kiągs  xz. 
27,  where  Ahab  does  penancc  in  the  manner  fi^ored  I- 
the  prophet :  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  wben  Ałwb  bnr 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  dothes,  and  puŁ  sacLe**:* 
upon  his  flesh  and  fasted"  (see  Nicolai,  De  Propkftane^ 
leMiiiu   [Magdeb.  1746] :  Zachariii,  De  Propkttant 
Ihibiiu  [Sodin,  1756]).  The  generał  appearance  and  :i> 
of  the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  thcMc  of  the  Ea^eo: 
derviah  at  the  present  day.    His  dieas  was  •  haiiy  c^si- 
roent,  girt  with  a  kathem  girdle  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  Zecb.  sii- 
4 ;  Matt.  iii,  4).     He  was  roarried  or  anniarried  s»  hr 
cbose ;  but  his  manner  of  life  and  diet  were  stem  a»: 
austere  (2  Kings  It,  10, 38;  1  Kinga  xiXf  6;  Mmtt.  m. 
4).     Generally  the  prophets  were  not  anxious  to  ts.- 
tract  notice  by  oatentattous  display;  nor  did  tbey  seeł 
worldly  wealth,  most  of  them  Uving  in  porertr  aa: 
even  want  (1  Kinga  xiv,  S;  2  Kings  iv,  1,  38,  At. 
vi,  6).     The  decay  of  the  congiegation  of  God  deepłv 
chagrined  them  (comp.  Micah  vii,  1,  and  many  yaseaĘHf* 
in  Jeremiah).     Insult,  persecution,  imprisonment,  «»: 
death  were  often  the  reward  of  their  godly  life.    Tbe 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  aays  (<^  xt 
37) :  "  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  aaunder.  wfft 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wande^il 
about  in  sheep-akins  and  goat-akiua,  being  destitute. 
afflicted,  tormented**  (comp.  Christ*8  speech,  Matt.  xxiii 
29  sq. ;  2  Chroń,  xxiv,  17  sq.).     The  oondition  of  tbe 
prophets,  in  their  temporal  humiliation,  is  vividly  rrp- 
resented  in  the  live8  of  Elijah  and  Eliaha  in  the  boob 
of  the  Kings;  and  Jeremiah  ooncludea  the  deacriptioa 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  20th  chapter  by  curaing  tfac 
day  of  his  birth.    Repndiated  by  the  worid  in  which 
they  were  aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  him  wbone 
appearance  they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt  io 
them.    They  tigured  him,  however,  not  only  in  hui  low- 
ness,  but  in  his  eleyation.    The  Lont  atood  by  tbfn. 
gave  evidence  in  their  favor  by  fuUilling  their  predic- 
tions,  frequently  proved  by  miraclea  that  they  were  \Qi 
own  messengers,  or  retaliated  on  their  eueraies  the  is- 
jury  done  them.     The  prophets  addreaaed  the  peofdf 
of  both  kingdoms :  they  were  not  confiued  to  particaUr 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required.     For  thb 
reason  they  were  most  numerous  in  capital  towns,  e»- 
pecially  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  generally  spoke  in 
the  Tempie.    Soroetimes  their  advioe  was  askc«l,  iikI 
then  their  prophedes  take  the  form  of  anawers  to  qu«»- 
tions  submitted  to  them  (Isa.  xxxvił ;  Ezek.  xx :  Zech. 
vii).  '  But  much  morę  freqnently  they  felt  themselres 
inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  without  their  ad- 
vice  having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not  afraid  to 
stand  forward  in  places  where  their  appearance,  per- 
haps,  produced  indignation  and  terror.     Whatever  isy 
within  or  around  the  sphere  of  religton  and  roonk 
formed  the  object  of  their  care.    They  strenuously  of)- 
posed  the  worship  of  false  gods  (Isa.  i,  10  8q.),  aa  vell 
as  the  finery  of  women  (iii,  16  są.).     Priests,  prince«. 
kings,  all  must  hear  them — must,  however  reluctantly, 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as  tlier 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  tbe 
result  did  not  disproye  their  pretensions  to  be  the  9e^ 
vant8  of  the  invisible  King  of  łsrael  (Jer.  xxxvii,  1^- 
21), 

As  seen  above,  there  were  institotions  for  traininir 
prophets ;  the  senior  members  instructed  a  number  of 
pupila  and  directed  them.  These  schools  had  been  fint 
esublished  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  A;  xix,  19);  and  at 
a  later  time  there  were  soch  institutions  iu  difierent 
places,  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii,  S;  ir,88:  ri. 
1).  The  pupils  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  "sons  of  the  prophets;**  vhile 
the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were  ooosidered  as 
their  spiritnal  parents,  and  were  st^-led  fathers  (oomfk 
2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  vi,  21).     Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Eliaha  are 
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metitioned  as  principals  of  such  institutions.  Froni 
them  the  Lord  generally  chow  liis  instrumeuta,  Amos 
Telate«  of  himself  (vu,  14, 15),  as  a  thing  uucommon, 
that  he  bad  been  trained  in  no  achool  of  prophet«,  but 
was  a  herdaman,  włien  the  Lord  took  bim  to  prophe<y 
unto  Łbe  people  of  IsraeL  At  tbe  same  time,  tbis  ex> 
ample  shows  that  tbe  bestowal  of  propbetic  gifta  was 
not  limited  to  tbe  scbool  of  tbe  propbeta.  Women  also 
inigbt  oome  forwaid  as  propbetesses,  as  instaiiced  in 
Miriana,  Dcborab,  and  Huldab,  tbough  such  cases  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  should  also  ob- 
8erve  that  only  as  regards  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  we 
bave  escpress  accounts  of  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  Mbools 
of  propbeta.  Wbat  is  recorded  of  tbem  is  not  directly 
appUcable  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Judab,  espectally  sińce,  as 
stAted  above,  propbecy  bad  in  it  an  essentially  different 
position.  We  cannot  assnme  that  tbe  organization  and 
regulations  of  tbe  scbools  of  tbe  propbets  in  tbe  king- 
dom of  Judab  were  as  settled  and  establisbed  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the  latter,  tbe  scbools  of  tbe 
propbeta  bad  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution :  tbey 
were  not  institutions  of  generał  education,  but  mission- 
ary  stations;  whicb  explain8  tbe  circunistance  that 
tbey  were  establisbed  exactly  in  places  whicb  were 
tbe  chief  seata  of  superstition.  Tbe  spiritual  fatbers 
tiBTelled  abont  to  visit  tbe  training-scbools ;  the  pupils 
had  their  common  board  and  dwdling,  and  tbose  wbo 
married  and  left  ceaaed  not  on  that  account  to  be  eon- 
nected  with  their  coUeges,  but  remained  members  of 
tbem.  Tbe  widów  of  such  a  pupil  of  the  scbools  of 
propbeta  wbo  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv,  1  są.,  consid- 
ered  Elbha  aa  the  person  bound  to  care  for  ber.  Tbe 
oiTerings  whicb,  by  tbe  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  given  to 
tbe  Levites  were  by  tbe  pious  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
brought  to  tbe  scbools  of  the  propbets  (ir,  42).  Tbe 
propbets  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  tbns  in  some  sort 
stood  in  a  bostile  position  to  tbe  priests.  Tbese  points 
of  diiference  in  the  sitnation  of  the  propbets  of  tbe  two 
kingdoms  must  not  be  lost  sigbt  of ;  and  we  furthcr  add 
that  propbecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much  morę 
cońnected  with  extraordinary  evenrs  than  in  tbe  king- 
dom of  Judab :  tbe  history  of  tbe  latter  offers  no  pro- 
pbetical  deeds  equalling  tbose  of  Elijab  and  Elisba. 
Propbecy  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  not  being  groonded 
on  a  hierarchy  venerable  for  its  antiqiiity,  consecrated 
by  divine  miracles,  and  constantly  flavored  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  morę  powerfully, 
and  to  be  legitimized  morę  evident]y.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  obśenred  tbat  tbe  expres8ion  "  scbools  of  tbe 
propbets"  is  not  exactly  suited  to  their  naturę,  as  gen- 
erał instniction  was  not  their  object.  Tbe  so-called 
propbets*  scbools  were  associations  of  men  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  Goci,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cariying  on 
their  work,  the  feeble  powers  of  junior  members  being 
directed  and  strengtbened  by  tbose  of  a  bigher  class. 
To  tbose  wbo  entered  tbese  unions  tbe  Divine  Spirit 
had  already  been  imparted,  whicb  was  tbe  imperative 
oondition  of  their  reception.  See  Propiiets,  Sons  of. 
III.  The  Prophełic  Fundiotu,  —  Tbese  bave  already 
been  in  part  glanced  at,  but  the  import ance  óf  the  sub- 
ject  demands  »  fuller  expoaition.  To  belong  to  the 
propbetic  order  and  to  possess  the  propbetic  gift  are  not 
oonvertible  terros.  There  migbt  be  members  of  the 
propbetic  order  to  wbom  tbe  giflt  of  propbecy  was  not 
Toncbaafed.  There  migbt  be  inspiied  propbets  wbo 
did  not  belong  to  the  propbetic  order.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  the  inspired  prophet  generally  came  from 
tbe  college  of  tbe  propbets,  and  belonged  to  tbe  propbet- 
ic ofder;  but  Ihis  was  not  always  the  case.  In  the  in- 
stance  of  the  prophet  Amos,  tbe  rule  and  the  exception 
are  both  manifested.  When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous 
Israelitish  priest,  tbreatens  the  prophet  and  desires  bim 
to  **  ilee  awav  into  the  land  of  Judab,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy  again 
any  morę  at  Betbel,"  Amos  in  reply  says,  *'  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet^s  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdaman,  and  a  gAtberer  of  sycamore  fniit :  and  tbe 
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Lord  took  me  as  I  foUdwed  tbe  flock,  and  tbe  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Go  prophesy  unto  my  people  Tsnicr'  (Amus 
vii,  14).  That  is,  tbough  called  tu  the  propbetic  office 
be  did  not  belong  to  tbe  propbetic  order^  and  had  not 
been  trained  in  tbe  propbetical  coUeges;  and  thts,  he 
indicatcs,  was  an  unusual  occurrence  (see  J.  Smith  On 
Prophecy^  cb.  ix). 

1.  In  a  generał  way,  we  may  indicate  tbat  the  spbere 
of  actiou  of  tbe  propbets  was*  absolutely  limited  to  la- 
raelites,  and  there  is  only  one  case  of  a  prophet  going 
to  tbe  beathen  to  preacb  aroong  tbem— that  of  Jonab 
sent  to  Ninereh.  He  goes,  bowerer,  to  Ninercb  to 
shame  the  Hebrews  by  the  reception  whicb  be  mccts 
with  there,  and  acting  upon  bis  own  nation  was  thus 
even  in  tbis  case  tbe  propbefs  ultimate  object.  Many 
predictions  of  the  Old  Test.  concem,  indecd,  the  erents 
of  foreign  nations,  but  tbey  are  always  uttered  and  writ- 
ten  with  reference  to  Israel,  and  the  propbets  thougbt 
not  ofpublishing  them  among  tbe  beathens  themselres. 
The  conver8ion  of  the  pagans  to  tbe  worsbip  of  the  tnie 
God  was  indeed  a  fai'orite  idea  of  tbe  propbets;  but 
tbe  I>ivine  Spirit  told  them  that  it  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected  by  their  exertion8,  as  it  was  cońnected  with  ex- 
tensire  futurę  cbange^  which  tbey  migbt  not  forestall. 

lliat  the  Lord  would  send  such  propbets  was  prom- 
ised  to  the  people  by  Moses,  wbo  by  a  special  law  (Deut. 
xviii,  1)  secured  tbem  authority  and  safety.  As  bis  or- 
dinary  sen^ants  and  tcacbers, God  appointed  tbe  priests: 
tbe  characteristic  mark  whicb  distinguished  tbe  propb- 
ets from  them  was  inspiration;  and  tbis  exp1ain8  the 
circumstance  that,  in  times  of  great  morał  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer  suflSced 
to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  propbets  fncreased. 
The  regular  religious  instruction  of  tbe  people  was  no 
part  of  tbe  business  of  the  propbets:  their  proper  duty 
was  only  to  rouse  and  excite.  The  contrarj*— viz.  tbat  a 
part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  propbets  was  to  instnict 
the  people— is  often  argued  from  2  Kings  iv,  23,  where  it 
is  said  tbat  the  Shunamitess  on  tbe  sabbaths  and  days 
of  new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Elisba;  but  tbis 
passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  ad- 
mits  of  no  inference  with  respect  to  tbe  kingdom  of 
Judab.  As  regards  tbe  latter,  there  is  no  proof  that 
propbets  held  meetings  for  instruction  and  edification 
on  sacred  days.  Their  position  was  here  quite  differ- 
ent from  tbat  of  tbe  propbets  in  the  kingdom  of  In^ael. 
The  agency  of  the  propbets  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Judab  was 
only  of  a  snbsidiary  kind.  Tbese  extraordinary  mes- 
sengers  of  the  Lord  only  fiUcd  there  tbe  gaps  left  by 
tbe  regular  ser^-ants  of  God,  the  priests  and  the  Levites : 
tbe  priesthood  never  became  there  utterly  degenerate, 
and  each  lapse  was  followed  by  a  revi%'al  of  which  tbe 
propbets  were  tbe  vigorou8  agents.  Tbe  divine  elcction 
always  vindicated  itself,  and  in  tbe  purity  of  tbe  origin 
of  the  priesthood  lay  tbe  oertainty  of  its  continucd  re- 
newal.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  promise ;  it  was 
cprrupt  in  its  ver^'  source :  io  reform  itself  would  have 
been  to  dissolre  itself.  The  priests  there  were  tbe  mer- 
cenary  8er^'ants  of  the  king,  and  bad  a  brand  upon  their 
own  consciences.  Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  tbe 
propbets  were  the  regular  ministers  of  God :  with  their 
ciffice  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  tbey  were  rcquired  to 
do  many  things  besides  what  the  original  conception 
of  tbe  ofiice  of  a  prophet  implied— a  circumstance  from 
tbe  oversigbt  of  which  many  erroneons  notions  on  the 
naturę  of  propbecy  have  sprung.  Tbis  led  to  anotber 
difference,  to  which  we  shall  revert  below,  viz.  tbat  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  Judab  the  propbetic  office  did  not,  as 
in  Israel,  possess  a  fixed  organization  and  coroplete  con- 
struction. 

In  their  labors,  as  respected  their  own  times,  the 
propbets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic  law.  and  not 
allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish  aught  from  it.  What 
was  said  in  tbis  respect  to  the  whole  people  (Deut.  iv, 
2;  xiii,  1)  applied  also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore, 
propbecy  always  takcs  its  ground  on  the  Mosaic  law, 
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to  which  ii  refan»  fnai  whidi  it  dcńwt  it* 
and  with  which  it  is  fsDj  impmnd  and 
There  it  no  chapCcr  in  the  pcopbeU  in  which  theic  are 
DOC  ievenl  icfcrencet  to  the  law.  The  hiwinfM  of  tht 
propbeta  was  to  esplain  it,  to  iay  it  to  the  hearu  of  the 
people,  and  to  preterre  vital  ita  ipiriL  It  waa»  indeed. 
aho  tbctr  dntj  to  point  to  futmc  rtfuntm,  when  the 
eTcr-li^ing  wcińL  of  the  law  would  bfcak  ita  hitheito 
impcifect  form,  and  make  tar  itaelf  anuiher:  thus  Jcie- 
miah  (iii,  16)  foretella  days  when  the  ark  of  the  oove- 
nant  ahall  be  no  morc,  and  (zzxi,  31)  days  when  a  new 
corenant  will  be  madę  with  the  home  of  iMael  and  with 
the  ho«iae  of  Jodah.  But  for  their  own  tinws  ther 
nerer  oooe  dreamed  of  aiiering  any,  eren  the  minoteit 
and  leatt  emential  preoept,  eiren  aa  to  ita  form;  how 
much  leas  aa  to  its  apińt,  which  even  the  Lord  himaelf 
declam(1iaŁt.T,18)tobeimmatahleandetcrual!  The 
pa—j^i  ■  which  aome  interpretera  havc  aUeged  aa  op- 
jMMcd  to  lacrificea  as  inatituted  br  the  Moaaic  law  haTe 
been  miaundentood;  they  do  not  denounoe  wcrificea 
generally,  but  only  thote  of  the  Canaanitea,  with  wbom 
aamfice  waa  not  even  a  form  of  tnie  worahipw  bat  op- 
poaed  to  the  genaine  and  ipiritual  aerrioe  of  God. 

2.  Morę  apecificaUy,  the  Bixteen  propheta  whoae  booka 
aie  in  the  Canon  have  that  płace  of  honor  becauae  they 
weie  endowed  with  the  propkeŁic  gifi  aa  well  aa  ordi- 
narily  (lo  far  aa  we  know)  bekwiging  to  the  propketie 
order.  There  were  hundieda  of  propheta  cootemporary 
with  each  of  these  aixteen  propheta;  and  no  doubt 
immberlem  compoeitioos  in  aacred  poetry  and  nnmber- 
leaa  rooiml  exhortations  were  imoed  from  the  aeveral 
achoolt,  but  only  sixteen  booka  find  their  place  in  the 
Canon.  Why  is  this?  Becauae  these  8ixteen  had  what 
their  brother  coUegians  had  not — the  divine  cali  to  the 
Office  of  prophet,  and  the  di^ine  illumination  to  en- 
lighten  them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  futurę  calL  Teacbing 
and  training  senred  as  a  preparation  only.  When  the 
schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if  the  instrument 
waa  worthy,  God's  work  began.  Moses  had  an  exter- 
nal  cali  at  the  buming  bush  (Exod.  iii,  2).  The  Lord 
called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli  perceived,  and  Samuel  Icamed, 
tbat  it  was  the  Lord  who  called  him  (I  Sam.  iii,  10). 
Isaiah  (vi,  8),  Jeremiah  (i,  5),  Ezekiel  (ii,  4),  Amos 
(vii,  15),  decUure  their  spedal  mission.  Nor  was  it  suf- 
ficient for  this  cali  to  bave  been  madę  once  for  alL  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  oommunication 
of  the  divine  to  the  human  sptrit,  received  either  by 
**  vision*'  (laa.  vi,  1)  or  by  "  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
ii,  1).  (See  Aids  to  Faith,  essay  iii,  "  On  Pcophecy.") 
What,  then,  are  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  sixteen  propb- 
ets  thus  called  and  commissioned,  and  iutrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  his  people  ? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poeta  of  Judsa.  We 
have  already  shown  that  musie  and  poetry,  chants  and 
hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of  the  class  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  they  were  deriyed.  As  is 
natural,  we  find  not  only  the  songa  previously  specified, 
but  the  rest  of  their  compositions,  poetical,  or  breathing 
the  spirit  of  poetry.  Bishop  Lowth  "  esteems  the  whole 
book  of  Isaiah  poetical,  a  few  passages  excepted,  which, 
if  brought  together,  would  not  at  most  exceetl  the  bulk 
of  five  or  six  cbapters,"  "  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,". 
**  the  greater  part  of  EzekieL**  The  rest  of  the  proph> 
ets  are  mainly  poetical,  bnt  Haggai  is  '*  prosaic,"  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  {Sacred  Potfry,  lect. 
xxi).  The  prophetical  style  differs  from  that  of  books 
properly  called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  but  out- 
vie^  only  in  being  leM  rcsŁrained  by  those  extemal 
forma  which  disŁiiiguish  poetical  language  from  prose, 
and  in  introducing  morę  frequently  than  prose  does 
plays  upon  woids  and  thoughts.  This  peculiarity  may 
be  explained  by  the  pracUcal  tendency  of  prophetical 
addresaes,  which  avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and 
studiously  introduce  what  is  best  calculateil  for  the  mo- 
ment to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  appears  from 
many  other  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  union  of  musie  with 


the 
pmpheU  (1  Sam.  x,  b\ 
(Nonhw  xxiT,  3)  aa  a 
who  aaw  the  rtaioo  of  the  Alangbty,  mmd  heanl  ly^ 
wiwds  of  God,  the  estahibbed  phmseology  to  óieamAt  Ł&r 
iupiring  impalie,TiŁ*' the  hjuMlof  the  Lord  was«tT««v£ 
upon  him**  (Eaek.  iii,  14;  eomp^  laa.  Tiii,  11 ;  2?  iu£<^T 
iii,  15\  etc     (See  §  ti,  belmr.) 

{tS)  They  weie  aniMlrrft  and  biatorinnaw      A  p*>: 

'  portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  oC  Daniel,  of  JonaL.  *.: 

Haggai,  ia  direel  or  indirect  history. 

'      ^3.)  They  wen  picncben  of  patńotiam  ;  tbcir  patr^- 

otism  being  fonndcd  on  the  reUgioua  moÓTe.     To  ti<e 

Bubjeci  oC  the  theocracy,  the  enemy  of  bis  nntxin  wat 

the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the  poUic  weni  was  a 

,  tiaitor  to  hia  God :  a  dennndatioo  of  an  encmr  wae  i 

:  denundatiooofareprmentatireof  evil;  aa  eshoitaiioa 

•  in  behalf  of  Jennalen  was  an  exhortataaQ  in  behaif  u 

j  Goda  kingdom  on  earth,  **the  dty  of  oar  God,  the 

mountain  of  holineas,  beautiful  for  situatioo,  the  joy  U 

the  whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  Kin^^**  (^Pas. 

xl«'ui,  1,  2X 

(4.)  lliey  were  pienehera  of  moiak  and  of  apiritosl 
religion.    The  symbolical  teacbing  of  the  law  had  kiit 
much  of  ita  effect.    Insiead  of  kaming  the  neoeabity  of 
purity  by  the  legał  washings,  the  majority  canie  to  t^a 
in  the  ontward  act  as  in  itself  sufficient.     U  was  tbe 
work,  then,  of  the  piophets  to  hohl  np  beforc  the  eyu 
of  their  countrymen  a  high  and  pure  morality,  not 
veiled  in  symbola  and  acta,  but  such  as  nonę  could  pio> 
fess  to  misunderstand.   Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  laaiah 
oontrasta  ceremoniał  obsenranoes  with  apiritual  motal- 
ity :  ^  Your  new  moona  and  your  appoiuted  feaats  my 
sool  hateth :  they  are  a  tiouble  unto  me ;  I  am  w^ur  to 
bear  them.  .  .  .  Wash  ye,  make  3'ou  deaii ;  pot  away 
the  evil  of  yonr  dmngs  from  before  minę  eyes;  cease  to 
do  e\-il;  leam  to  do  well;  aeek  judgment;  reliere  tbc 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherleas,  plead  for  the  widów"  (^i, 
14-17).     He  prooeeds  to  denounce  God*8  jodgments  oo 
the  oppression  and  ooretooaneas  of  the  ruleia,  the  priJc 
of  the  women  (eh.  iii),  on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniqaitT. 
injustice  (eh.  v),  and  so  on  thronghout.    The  s\*stem  of 
motab  put  forward  by  the  propheta,  if  not  higher  or 
stemer  or  purer  than  that  of  the  law,  ia  morę  plaioly 
declared,  and  with  greater,  because  now  morę  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.  "  Magna  6des  et  grandia  audacis 
prophetarum,"  saj^s  St.  Jerome  (/a  Eztk^,    Thw  vss 
their  generał  characterlstac,  but  that  gifts  and  graoes 
might  be  dinevered  is  proved  by  the  casea  of  Balsam, 
Jonah,  Caiaphas,  and  the  disobedient  prophet  of  Ju- 
dah. 

(5.)  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  anthorized, 
exponents  of  the  law.  As  an  instancc  of  this  we  may 
take  Isaiah^s  description  of  a  tnie  fast  (lviii,  3-7);  Etf- 
kiers  cxplanation  of  the  sins  of  the  father  being  visit«d 
on  the  chUdren  (eh.  xviii) ;  Micah*s  preferenceof  "doiii^ 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humUy  with  God,'* 
to  "  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thoiisands  of  rivers  of 
oir  (vi,  6-8).  In  these,  as  in  other  similar  cases  (comp. 
Hus.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  v,  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  propbeta 
to  restore  the  balance  which  had  been  overthirowi]  by 
the  Jews  and  their  teacfaers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and  leaviiłg 
the  other  side  or  tłie  inner  meaning  out  of  sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pssunl 
or  ąuasi-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state.  Strong 
in  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  character,  they  were 
able  to  8erve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  royal  auihority 
when  wielded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  ihe  prophets  were  something  niore  thsn 
national  poets  and  aniudista,  preachen  of  patriotiMOt 
morał  teachers,  exponcnts  of  the  law,  pastors,  aud  poU- 
ticians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their  tdoA  tsr 
sential  characteristic,  which  is  that  they  were  lOAtro- 
ments  of  revealing  God's  will  to  man ;  as  in  other  ws^ 
80,  Bpecially,  by  predicting  futurę  events,  and,  in  p*'' 
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ticnlar,  by  foretelling  tbe  inearnation  of  tbe  Lord  Jeans 
Chrisfc,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  biro.  There  are 
two  chief  waya  of  exbibitiog  tbia  fact — one  is  tuiuble 
wben  dtacouTsing  witb  CbńsŁians,  tbe  other  wben  ar- 
fcuing  Yłith  anbelieyers.  To  the  Cliristian  it  is  enough 
to  abow  tbat  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  New  Testament  and  tbe 
truthfulness  of  its  autbors,  and  of  tbe  Lord  bimself,  are 
bound  up  witb  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  esistence  of  tbis  pre- 
dictive  element  in  Ibe  propbets.  To  tbe  unbeliever  it 
is  neoeasary  to  show  tbat  facta  bave  verified  tbeir  pre- 
dictiona. 

(a.)  In  Mattbew^s  Gospel,  tbe  first  cbapter.  we  find  a 
quotation  from  tbe  propbet  Isaiab,  ''Bebold  a  viigin 
aball  be  witb  cbild,  and  shall  bring  fortb  a  son,  and 
the^'  ahall  cali  bis  name  Emmanuel  ;'*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  a  statement  tbat  tbe  birtb  of  Christ  took 
place  aa  it  did  **tbat  it  migbt  be  fulfllled  wbich  was 
Bpoken  of  tbe  Lord  by  tbe  propbet,"  in  those  words 
(i,  22,  23).    Tbis  means  tbat  tbe  prophecy  was  tbe 
declaration  of  God^s  purpose,  and  tbat  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  birtb  of  Christ  were  the  fulfilment  of  tbat  pur- 
pose.    Then,  either  tbe  predtctive  element  exists  in 
the  book  of  the  propbet  Isaiab,  or  the  authority  of 
tbe  evangelist  Mattbew  must  be  given  up.    The  same 
evangelist  testifies  to  tbe  same  propbet  having  ^'spoken 
of "  John  the  Baptist  (iii,  3)  in  words  wbich  he  quotes 
from  Isa.  xl,  8.    He  says  (iv,  13-15)  tbat  Jesus  came 
mnd  dwelt  in  Capeinaum  ^  tbat"  otber  words  **  spoken 
by"  the  same  propbet  (ix,  1)  "  migbt  be  fulfiUed."    He 
says  (viii,  17)  tbat  Jesus  did  certain  acts  **  tbat  it  migbt 
be  fulfilled  wbich  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet** 
(laa.  liii,  4).    He  says  (xii,  17)  tbat  Jesus  acted  in  a 
particidar  manner  *'tbat  it  migbt  be  fulfilled  wbich 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  tbe  propbet"  in  words  quoted 
from  xlii,  1.    Tben,  if  we  believe  Mattbew,  we  must 
believe  that  in  the  pages  of  the  propbet  Isaiah  there 
was  predicted  tbat  wbich  Jesus  some  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards  fulfilled.    Tbis  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped  by  pressing  tbe  words  7va  irktipuAy,  for  if 
they  do  not  mean  tbat  certain  things  were  done  in  oi^ 
der  tbat  the  divine  predesttnation  migbt  be  accom- 
plisbed,  wbich  predestination  was  aiready  declared  by 
tbe  propbet,  they  must  mean  tbat  Jesus  Christ  know- 
ingly  monlded  his  acts  ao  aa  to  be  in  accordance  witb 
wbat  was  said  in  an  andent  book  wbich  in  reality  had 
no  reference  to  bim,  a  tbiog  wbich  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  character  drawn  of  bim  by  Mattbew, 
and  which  would  make  bim  a  consciotis  impoetor,  inaa- 
rouch  as  he  bimself  appeals  to  tbe  propbeciea.    Further, 
it  would  imply  (as  in  Matt.  i,  22)  tbat  God  bimself  con- 
trived  certain  events  (as  those  connected  with  tbe  birtb 
of  Christ),  not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance 
witb  his  will,  but  in  order  tbat  they  migbt  be  agree- 
able  to  tbe  declarations  of  a  certain  book — than  wbich 
nothing  could  well  be  morę  absurd. 

Bnt^  further,  we  have  not  only  tbe  eridenoe  of  the 

erangelist;  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  bimself. 

He  declares  (Matt.  xiii,  14)  that  in  tbe  Jews  of  his  age 

*'i8  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  wbich  saith— " 

(laa.  vi,  9).     He  says  (Matt.  xv,  7),  <*  Esaias  well 

propbesied  of  thero"  (Isa.  xix,  13).    Tben,  if  we  be- 

iłeve  our  Lord>  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we 

must  believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  propbet 

Isaiah.    Tbis  propbet^  who  is  cited  between  fifty  and 

stxty  times,  roay  be  taken  aa  a  sample;  but  tbe  same 

arpiroent  migbt  be  brought  forward  with  respect  to 

Jeremiah  (Matt.  ii,  18;  Heb.  viii,  8),  Daniel  (Matt. 

xxiv,  15),  Hosea  (Matt.  ii,  15;  Rom.  ix,  25),  Joel  (Acts 

ii,  17),  Amoe  (AcU  vii,  42;  xv,  16),  Jonab  (Matt  xii, 

40),  Micah  (Matt  xii,  7),  Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii,  41), 

Haggai  (Heb.  xii,  26),  Zechariah  (Matt  xxi,  5;  Mark 

xiv,  27;  John  xix,  37),  Malachi  (Matt  xi,  10;  Mark  i, 

2;  Loke  vii,  27).    Witb  tbis  evidence  for  so  many  of 

the  propheta,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  ^vitb  respect  to 

Ezektel,  Obadtab,  Nahum,  Zephaniah ;  tbe  morc  so  as 

"  the  propbets"  are  freqnently  spoken  of  together  (Matt 

ii,  28;  Acta  xiii,  40^  xv,  15)  as  authoritative.    Tbe 


Paalms  are  quoted  no  lesa  than  seyenty  times,  and  Tery 
freąuently  as  being  predictive. 

(6.)  The  ai^ment  with  the  unbelieyer  does  not  ad- 
mit  of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  conciseh-.  Herę 
it  is  neoessary  [1]  to  point  out  the  exbtenoe  of  certain 
declarations  as  to  futurę  events,  the  probability  of 
wbich  was  not  disoeniible  by  buman  sagacit}*  at  tbe 
time  that  tbe  declarations  were  madę;  [2]  to  show 
that  certain  eveuts  did  afterwards  take  place  corre- 
sponding  with  those  declarations;  [3]  to  show  that 
a  chance  coincideuoe  is  not  an  adequate  hypotbesis 
on  wbich  to  aocount  fur  that  correspondence.  See 
Pbophbcy. 

Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  ^*now  commonly  ad- 
mitted  tbat  tbe  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy  does 
not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in  divining 
tbe  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  bistor}-.  .  .  . 
In  no  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  that  tbe  literał  predid- 
ing  of  dutant  historical  eventa  ia  conuined.  ...  In 
eonformity  witb  the  analogy  of  prophecy  generally, 
special  predictions  conceming  Christ  do  not  appear  in 
the  Old  Testament"  Dr.  Davidson  must  mean  that 
tbis  is  **  now  commonly  admitted"  by  writers  like  him- 
self,  who^  following  Eichhorn,  resolve  **  tbe  prophet^s 
delineationa  of  the  futurę"  into,  **  in  essence,  nothing  but 
Jbrdndmff8 — efforts  ^ftke  tpiritual  eyt  to  bring  up  be- 
fore  itself  tbe  distinct  form  of  tbe  futurę.  Tbe  prevision 
of  the  propbet  is  intensified  presentiment"  Of  course, 
if  tbe  powers  of  tbe  propbets  were  simply  "forebodings" 
and  ^ presentiments"  of  tbe  buman  spirit  in  "its  pre- 
oonscious  region,"  they  oould  not  do  morę  than  make 
indefinite  guesses  about  the  futurę.  But  tbis  is  not  tbe 
Jewisb  nor  the  Christian  theor}'  of  prophecy.  See  Basil 
(/n  Etai.  c  iii),  Chrysostom  (//ora.  xxii,  t  v,  187,  ed. 
1612),  Ciem.  Alex.  (^Strom,  lib.  ii),  Eusebius  (Dem,  Evang, 
V,  132,  ed.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  eum  Tryph. 
p.  224,  ed.  1636).     See  Suicer,  s.  v.  wpofń^flC- 

Tbe  view  commonly  taken  of  the  propbets  is,  indeed, 
that  they  were  merę  predictors  of  futurę  events ;  but 
tbis  riew  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow ;  thougb,  on  the 
otber  hand,  we  must  bewaie  of  expanding  too  much 
the  acceptation  of  the  term  propbet  Not  to  mention 
those  who,  like  Hcndewerk,  in  tbe  introduction  to  bis 
Conunentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  identify  the  notion 
of  a  prophet  with  tbat  of  an  honeat  and  pious  man,  ret 
we  see  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  conception 
of  those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  place  the  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration.  Tbat 
tbis  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject  appears  from 
Numb.  xii,  6  sq.,  where  Moees,  who  enjoyed  divine  in- 
spiration in  its  higheat  grade,  is  represented  as  differing 
from  those  called  propbets  in  a  stricter  sense,  and  as 
standing  in  contrast  with  tbero.  Divine  inspiration  is 
only  the  generał  basis  of  tbe  propbetic  ofllce,  to  wbich 
other  elements  must  be  added,  especially  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  in  a  formal  manner  and  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Tbis  will  beoome  still  morę  elear  from  the  con- 
siderations adduced  under  the  next  heada. 

IV.  Test  ofthe  Prophetie  Character.-^Aa  Moses  had 
foretold,  a  host  of  false  propbets  arose  in  later  times 
among  the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without 
repentance,  and  preached  tbe  Gospel  without  the  law. 
Tbe  writings  of  tbe  propbets  are  fuli  of  complaints  of 
the  mischief  done  by  these  impottorsi  Jereroiah  sig- 
nificantly  calls  them  **  propheta  of  the  deceit  of  tbeir 
own  beart"— i.  e.  men  who  followed  tbe  suggestiona  of 
tbeir  own  fancy  in  propheaying  (Jer.  xxiii,  26 ;  comp. 
ver.  16,  and  cb.  xiv,  14).  AU  their  practices  pvove  the 
great  influence  which  true  prophetism  had  acquired 
among  the  people  of  laraeL  But  how  were  tbe  people 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  propbets?  Thia 
is  decided  partly  by'  positive  or  negative  criteria,  and 
partly  by  certain  generał  marks. 

1.  In  tbe  law  conceming  propheta  (Deut  xviii,  20; 
comp.  xiii,  7-9)  the  following  enacŁments  are  con- 
tained: 

(1.)  The  prophet  who  speaks  «n  the  name  i^f  othtr 
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ffods—L  e.  professes  to  have  his  reyelatioos  from  a  god 
cliffereuŁ  from  Jehovah— Ib  to  be  consiciered  as  falae,  and 
to  be  piinished  capitally ;  and  this  eveu  though  bis  pre- 
dictions  should  come  to  pass. 

(2.)  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  tnie  God,  but  tchosepre^ 
dietion*  are  tiot  acoompiisked. 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  right  of  the 
propheta.  He  who  prophesied  iii  the  naroe  of  the  true 
(fod  was,  even  when  be  foretold  całamity,  entitled  to 
be  tolerated,  until  it  happened  tbat  a  predictton  of  his 
failed  of  accomplishmenU  łle  might  then  be  impris- 
onedy  but  could  not  be  pnt  to  death,  as  iustanoed  in 
Jeremiah  (xxvi,  B-16),  who  is  apprebeiided  and  ar- 
raigned,  but  acquitted :  **Then,  said  the  princes  and  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophebB,  This  man  is 
not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  bas  spoken  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God."  Ahab  is  by  false  prophets  en- 
couraged  to  attack  Ramoth>gtlead,  but  Micaiah  proph- 
esied him  no  good ;  on  which  the  king  becomes  angry, 
and  orders  the  prophet  to  be  confined  (1  Kings  xxii, 
1-27) :  "  Take  Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  feeil 
him  with  bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  afllic- 
tion,  until  I  come  in  peace."  Micaiah  answers  (ver. 
28),  *^  If  thoa  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  bas  not 
spoken  by  me."  Until  the  safe  return  of  the  king, 
Micaiah  is  to  remain  in  prison;  after  that,  be  shall  be 
put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it,  and  the  king 
goes  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  but  is  slain  in  the  battle. 

(3.)  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  prophet 
flows  the  third,  that  his  addresse*  mutt  be  in  sirict  ac- 
cordance  with  the  law.  Wboever  departs  from  it  cannot 
be  a  true  prophet,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Lord 
should  contradict  himself. 

(4.)  In  the  above  is  aUo  founded  the  fourth  criterion, 
that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  profpei-iłjf  wilhout 
repenłance ;  and  that  he  is  a  false  prophet, "  of  the  deceit 
of  his  own  heart,"  who  does  not  reprore  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  who  does  not  inculcate  on  thera  the  doc- 
trines  of  divine  jostice  and  retribution. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  negatire  criteria  there  were 
positire  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true  prophets. 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  prophets  them- 
8elves  received,  along  with  the  dirine  reYclations,  assur- 
ance  that  these  were  really  divine.  Any  true  commun- 
ion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  affords  the  assurance  of  its 
divine  naturę,  and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy 
themselres  of  their  divine  mission.  There  was  nothing 
to  mislead  and  delude  tbem  in  this  respect,  for  temponl 
{poods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with  the  gift  of 
prophesying.  Their  own  native  disposition  was  often 
much  aver8e  to  this  calling,  and  could  be  oniy  conquered 
by  the  Lord  forcibly  impelling  them,  as  appears  from 
Jer.  XX,  8,  9:  '*  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
madę  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily.  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  hiro,  nor  speak  any 
morę  in  his  name,  but  his  word  was  in  mtne  heart  as 
a  buming  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was,  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  1  could  not  stay."  Now,  when  the 
prophets  themselves  were  convinced  of  their  divine 
mission,  they  oould  in  variotts  ways  prore  it  to  others 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(1.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the  Spirit 
of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies  were  divinely 
inspired.  This  testimonium  Spiritus  SancH  is  the  chief 
argument  for  the  reality  of  a  divine  revcIation;  and  he 
who  is  susceptible  of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the 
other  proofs  suiting  the  wants  of  unimproved  minds, 
but  lays  less  stress  on  them. 

(2.)  The  prophets  themselres  utter  their  firm  con- 
▼iction  that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  authority,  not 
of  their  own  accord  (comp.  the  often  recurńng  phrase 
hilT^  DM9, "  a  prophecy  of  Jehovah,"  Jer.  xxvi,  12,  etc). 
Their  pious  life  borę  testimony  to  their  being  worthy 
of  a  nearer  oommunion  with  God,  and  defended  them 
from  the  suipicion  of  intentional  deception ;  their  sobri- 


ety  of  mind  distinguished  them  from  all  fanatir^  c 
defended  tbem  from  the  suspicioa  of  aeJf-delusioii :  i-r^- 
fortitude  in  suffering  for  truth  proved  Łhat  tlir  j  faac  i^^ 
commission  from  no  human  autbonlv. 

(3.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  tb«  prophets  nJini: 
pruxiroate  evi»its,  and  tbeir  accomplishmesC  was  a-  _- 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin.     Wboever  had  :•* 
once  favored  with  such  a  testimonial,  his  aiithority  vk 
established  for  his  whole  life,  as  iiistanoed  in  Sak.  - 
Of  him  it  is  said  (I  Sam.  iii,  19) :  ''The  Lonl  wa«  « 
him,  and  let  nonę  of  his  words  fali  to  the  ground 
fultilled  them);  and  all  Israel  knew  (from  thi^    i  . 
Samuel  was  establlsbed  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  I>  r. 
Of  the  divine  mission  of  Isaiah  no  doubt  coiild  be  e^^r- 
tained  after,  for  instanoe,  bb  prophecies  af  che  or^f- 
throw  of  Senuacheńb  before  Jerusalem  had  bec-n  !. 
tilled.     The  credentlals  of  the  divine  mission  c^  Kn^-i-- 
were  certified  when  his  prediction  was  aeooinpli*>Lc 
that  Zedekiah  should  be  bnmght  to  Babylon.  but  frb  ^. 
not  see  it,  for  the  king  was  madę  prisooer  and  hAm/i^ 
(Ezek.  xii,  12, 13) ;  they  were  furtber  confinncd  by  iki 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction  oonceming  the  destTncti-jc 
of  the  city  (eh.  xxiv).    Jeremiah*s  daims  were  auibcs- 
ticated  by  the  fultilment  of  his  prediction  that  ShaliaiE. 
the  son  of  Jusiah,  king  of  Judah,  should  die  in  hi>  m^ 
on,  and  see  his  native  country  no  morę  (Jer.  xxii.  >!. 
12). 

(4.)  Sometimes  the  dłvine  mission  of  the  pTt)f>b€f9 
was  also  proved  by  mirscles;  but  this  occurred  oniy  «: 
important  crises,  when  the  eilstence  of  the  kingdoin  M 
Israel  was  in  jeopardy,  as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Lj- 
sha.  Miracles  are  mentioned  as  criteria  of  true  pro^^b- 
ets  (DeuL  xiii,  2),  still  with  this  eantion,  that  tb«T 
should  not  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  the  people  sho<bJ 
inquire  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extanL 

(5.)  Those  prophets  whose  dirine  commission  bać 
been  suflSciently  proved  borę  testimony  to  ihe  dirine 
mission  of  others.     It  bas  been  obserred  abore  thit 
there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  the  prophets;  tLe 
principals  of  the  coUeges  of  prophets  procured  authońtr 
to  the  **sons"  of  prophets.    Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijab 
and  Elisha  at  the  same  time  autbenticated  the  han- 
dreds  of  prophets  whose  superiors  they  were.    Concern- 
ing  the  relation  of  the  true  prophets  to  each  oiber,  tfae 
passage  2  Kings  ii,  9  is  remarkable ;  Elisha  says  to  Eli- 
jah, ^  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spint  he 
upon  me."     Herę  Elisha,  as  the  first^bom  of  EUjsb  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  Joshua  to  Moses,  asks  for  a  double  portion  of  hii 
spiritual  inheritance,  alluding  to  the  law  conceming  the 
hereditar>'  right  of  the  lawfully  begotten  first-boro  sos 
(DeuL  xxi,  17).    This  case  suppoees  that  other  proph- 
ets also  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  pottions  of  tb« 
fulness  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.     It  is  plain,  then,  thsi 
only  a  few  prophets  stood  in  immediate  comrounioo  with 
God,  whtle  that  of  the  reroaining  was  formed  by  medi- 
aiion.    The  latter  were  spiritualiy  incorporated  in  the 
furmer,  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  relaticNi,  actions  per- 
formed  by  Elisha,  or  throiigh  the  instruroentałiiy  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  are  at  once  ascribed  to  Eltjsh.  e.p 
the  anninting  of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (1  Kinjcs 
xłx,  15;  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  13) ;  the  anointing  of  Jefaa 
to  be  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  comp.  2  Kincs 
ix,  1  8q.) ;  the  writing  of  the  let  ter  to  Joram,  etc   Thtd 
in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Elijah  vss  ifl 
his  time  tbe  only  prophet  of  the  kingd<mi  of  IsneL 
Similarly  of  Moses  it  is  reconled,  during  his  p^esa^ 
through  the  desert^  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  wss  coi^ 
veyed  to  the  seventy  elders  (Numb.  xi,  17).    Tbe  hi*- 
torv  of  the  Christian  Church  itself  offers  antlo^ie^; 
look,  e.  g.  at  the  relation  of  the  seoond-dass  Befona- 
ers  to  Luther  and  Calrin. 

(6.)  It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  thst  before  i 
man  could  be  a  prophet  he  must  be  converted.  Thii 
clearly  appears  in  the  case  of  Isaiab,  "  whose  iniąaity 
was  taken  away  and  his  sin  purged**  prerious  to  his  en- 
tering  .on  his  raissbn  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  coveDSDt. 
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For  a  single  momentaiy  inspirition,  howevcr,  the  merę 
beginuing^  of  spiritual  life  sufficed,  as  instanced  in  Ba- 
laam  and  SaiiL 

3.  As  to  prophecy  in  tts  ctrcumscribed  sense,  or  tbe 
fbretellingf  of  futurę  evciit8  by  tbe  propbeŁs,  sonie  cx- 
positors  would  explain  all  prcdictions  of  special  erents; 
wbile  others  aseert  that  no  prediction  containsanytbing 
but   generał  promises  or  tbreatenings,  and  that  tbe 
prophets  knew  notbing  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  their  predictions  might  be  realized.    Botb  tbese 
classes  deviate  from  tbe  correct  view  of  propbec}' :  tbe 
foriner  often  resort  to  tbe  most  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions,  and  tbe  latter  are  opposed  by  a  masa  of  facts 
against  ivhich  tbey  are  unable  successfully  to  contend : 
e.  g.  -when  Ezekiel  foretells  (xii,  12)  tbat  Zedekiab 
would  try  to  break  tbrougb  tbe  walk  of  tbe  city  and  to 
escape,  bat  tbat  be  would  be  seized,  blinded,  and  taken 
to  Babylon.    Tbe  frailty  of  tbe  people,  under  tbe  Old 
TesŁ^  Tequired  extemal  eridence  of  tbe  real  connection 
of  the  propbeta  witb  God,  and  the  predictions  of  par- 
ticular fortbcoming  eyents  were  to  them  9fj/ie7a,  signs. 
These  were  tbe  morę  indispensable  to  them,  because 
the  ancients  generally,  and  tbe  Orientals  in  particular, 
showcd  tbe  greatest  tendency  towards  the  exploration 
of  futurity,  wbicb  tended  to  foster  supersiition  and  for- 
ward  idolatr}'.    AU  otber  methods  of  knowtng  futurę 
eyents  by  necromancy,  conjoration,  passing  tbrougb  tbe 
tire.  etCf  haring  been  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii,  10, 
11),  it  roigbt  be  expected  tbat  tbe  deep-rooted  craving 
for  the  knowledge  of  fortbcoming  events  would  be  grat- 
ified  in  some  otber  and  nobler  manner.    Tbe  success  of 
a  pmphet  depended  on  tbe  gift  of  special  knowledge  of 
futurity ;  tbis,  it  is  true,  was  granted  comparatirely  to 
only  few,  but  in  tbe  autbority  tbns  obtained  all  tbose 
sbared  who  were  likewise  invested  witb  tbe  propbetic 
cbaracter.    It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  true  prophe- 
cy, as  opposed  to  false.    From  I  Sam.  ix,  6,  it  appears 
tbat,  to  inspire  uncultivated  minds  witb  the  sense  of 
dtrine  truths,  tbe  prophets  stooped  occasionally  to  di»- 
close  things  of  common  life,  using  tbis  as  tbe  means  to 
reacb  a  higher  mark.    On  the  same  footing  witb  defi- 
nite  predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  wbicb  proph- 
ets of  the  htgbest  rank,  as  Elijah  and  Isatab,  rolun- 
teered  or  granted.   These  also  were  requtsite  to  confirm 
the  feeble  faith  of  tbe  people;  but  Ewald  justly  remarks 
that  witb  tbe  tnie  prophets  tbey  never  appear  as  the 
chief  point;  tbey  only  assist  and  accompany  prophecy, 
but  are  not  its  object,  not  the  truth  itself,  wbicb  super- 
sedes  them  as  soon  as  it  gains  sufficient  strength  and 
influence. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages  like 

Jer.  xviii,  8;  xxvi,  13,  bave  asserted,  witb  Dr.  Koster, 

(p.  226  6q.),  that  all  propbecies  were  conditional;  and 

have  even  maintained  that  their  revocabiIity  distin- 

guiAhed  the  true  predictions  {Weissaffumf)  from  sootb- 

saying  (Wahrtagttnff),     But  berond  all  doubt,  w  hen 

tbe  prophet  denounces  the  divine  judgments,  he  pro- 

ceeds  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  people  will  not  repent, 

an  assumption  wbicb  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true. 

Were  the  people  to  repent,  tbe  prediction  would  fail ; 

but  because  tbey  will  not,  it  is  uttered  abiolutefy.    It 

does  not  fullow,  however,  that  the  prophet*s  wamings 

and  exhortations  are  useless.    These  ser\*e  "  ff>r  a  wit- 

ness  against  them  ;**  and  besidea,  amid  the  min  of  the 

mass,  individiials  might  be  sayed.    Yiewing  propbecies 

as  conditional  predictions  nuUifies  them.    The  Afosaic 

criterion  (Deut.  xviił,  22),  tbat  be  was  a  false  prophet 

who  predicted  **  things  which  foUowed  not  nor  came  to 

pass,**  would  then  be  of  no  value,  sińce  recourse  might 

always  be  had  to  the  excu8e  that  the  case  had  been  al- 

tered  by  the  fuIAlment  of  the  condition.    The  fear  of  in- 

troductng  fatalism.  if  the  propbecies  are  not  taken  in  a 

conditional  senae,  is  unfounded ;  for  (S od*B  omntscience, 

his  foreknowledge,  does  not  establisb  fatalism,  and  from 

dirine  omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the 

prophets  to  be  derired.    The  prophets  feel  themselvcs 

ao  okMely  united  to  God  tbat  tbe  words  of  Jebovah  are 


given  as  their  own,  and  tbat  to  them  is  often  ascribed 
what  God  does,  as  slaying  and  reviving  (Hos.  yi,  6), 
rooting  out  nations  and  restoring  them  (Jer.  i,  10 ;  xyiii, 
7 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  18 ;  xliii,  8) ;  which  proves  their  own 
consciouaness  to  baye  been  entirely  absorbed  into  tbat 
ofGod. 

V.  The  Prophetic  State  of  liupimfion.  —We  leam 
from  Holy  Scripture  tbat  it  was  by  the  agency  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  God  that  tbe  prophets  receiyed  tbe  divine 
coromunication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment  of  the  sev- 
enty  elders, "  Tbe  Lord  said,  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  .  .  .  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gaye  it  unto  the  seventy  elders;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  tbey 
prophesied  and  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  And  Moses  said, 
Would  God  that  all  the  Lord*s  people  were  prophets, 
and  tbat  the  Lord  would  put  bis  Spirit  upon  them" 
(Numb.  xi,  17,  25,  29).  Herę  we  see  tbat  what  madę 
tbe  serenty  prophesy  was  their  being  endued  witb  the 
Lord*s  Spirit  by  tbe  Lord  himself.  So  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  wbicb  madę  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  and  his 
messengers  (xix,  20)  prophesy.  Thus  Peter  assnres  us 
that  "prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moyed  (^epó/icvoc) 
by  tbe  Holy  Gbost**  (2  Pet  i,  21),  wbile  false  prophets 
are  described  as  those  ''who  speak  a  yision  of  their  0¥m 
heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xxiii,  16),  **  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  bearts,  .  .  . 
who  fullow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing^ 
(Ezek.  xiii,  2, 8).  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  himself  (John  vii,  17,  etc).  The  prophet  held  an 
intermediate  position  in  oommunication  between  God 
and  man.  God  communicated  witb  him  by  bis  Spirit, 
and  be,  baving  receiyed  tbis  communication,  was  *'  tbe 
spokesman"  of  God  to  man  (comp.  Exod.  yii,  1,  and  iy, 
16).  But  the  means  by  which  the  Diyine  Spirit  com- 
municated witb  tbe  human  spirit,  and  tbe  conditions  of 
the  human  spirit  under  which  the  divine  Communica- 
tions were  receiyed,  baye  not  been  dearly  declared  to 
us.  Tbey  are,  bowever,  indicated.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  we  read,  "And  tbe 
Lord  said,  Hear  now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  tbe  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  yision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  seryant  Moaes  is  not  so,  who  is  faitbful  in  all  roine 
house :  witb  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  tbe  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  bebold"  (Numb.  xii.  6-8).  Herę 
we  have  an  exhaustive  diyision  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  reyelations  of  God  are  madę  to  man :  1.  Di- 
rect  declaratton  and  manifestation^"  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  tbe  Lord 
shall  he  bebold ;"  2.  Yision ;  8.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  tbis  time,  tbe  yision  and  tbe  dream 
were  tbe  special  means  of  conveying  a  rcvelation  to  a 
prophet,  while  tbe  higher  form  of  direct  declaration 
and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the  morę  highiy 
fayored  Moses.  JoeFs  prophecy  appears  to  make  the 
same  diyision, ''  Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  yisions/'  these  t)eing  the  two 
methods  in  wbicb  the  promise,  *'yonr  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,"  is  to  be  carried  out  (it,  28). 
Of  Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding  in 
all  yistons  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i,  17).  Can  these  phasea 
of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguisbed  from  eacb  otber? 
and  in  what  did  tbey  consist  ? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Pbilo  and  tbe  Alexandrian 
scbool,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconscious- 
ness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  di- 
yine inspiration,  ''for  the  human  understanding,"  saya 
Philo,  "  takes  its  departure  on  the  arrival  of  the  Diyine 
Spirit,  and  on  tbe  remoyal  of  tbe  latter  again  retums  to 
its  bome,  for  the  mortal  must  not  dwell  witb  the  im- 
mortal"  (fiuit  Rer,  Dir,  Ffar.  i,  511).  Balaam  is  de- 
scribed by  bim  as  an  unconscious  instrument  throngh 
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whom  God  spoke  (De  Vitd  Monsy  Ub.  i,  vol.  u,  p.  124). 
Joseph  U8  makes  BaUuun  excuae  himself  to  Balak  on  the 
same  piiociple :  "  When  Łhe  Spińt  of  God  seizes  us,  it 
utteiB  whateoever  jBounda  and  worda  it  pleaaes,  without 
any  knowledge  on  our  part,  ...  for  when  it  haa  come 
into  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own" 
(.4  ni,  iv,  6,  6).  Thia  thieory  identifies  Jewish  prophecy 
in  all  essential  pointa  with  the  heathen  ftawiKri,  or  div- 
ination,  as  distinct  from  wpo^tirtia,  or  interpretation. 
Hontanism  adopted  the  same  view:  "Defeudimus,  in 
causa  noyee  prophetije,  gratiae  exstasin,  id  est  aroentiam, 
conyenire.  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutusj  preser- 
tim  cum  gloriam  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus 
loquitur,  necesso  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtute  divłna;  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psychicos  (catholi- 
cos)  ąuiestio  est"  (TertuUian,  Adv»  Marcion,  iv,  22). 
According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Al* 
exandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  waa  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstaiic  un- 
oousciousness,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  yLbIou  was 
madę  by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with  great  una- 
nimity.  In  £asebius*s  HUiory  (v,  17)  we  read  that 
Miltiades  wrote  a  book  Il^i  roS  fkłi  Stiy  wpo^Triy  Łv 
Uaraaii  XaX€(v.  St.  Jerome  writes:  ''Non  loquitur 
propheta  Łv  Ufnaan,  ut  Montanus  et  Prisca  Maximil- 
laąue  delirant,  sed  quod  piophetat  liber  est  visionis  in- 
Łelligentis  univer8a  qn»  loquitur"  (JProlog.  in  Nahum)» 
Again :  "  Neque  vero  ut  Montanus  cum  insanis  faeminis 
somniat,  prophet»  in  ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint 
quid  loquerentur,  et  cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent 
quid  dicerent"  (Prolog,  in  E»au).  Origen  {Contr,  Cd- 
sumi  vii,  4)  and  St.  Basil  {Commentary  on  Itaiahf  Pro- 
ocm.  c.  5)  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his  senses. 
Sl  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast:  ToSro  ydp 
fŁdvTtiac  lSi0Vf  TO  ŁiifrrriKkyaif  to  dvdyxfiv  iwofŁi- 
vuv,  TÓ  w^tia^ait  to  fXjcc<r^at,  tó  trópta^ai  wrwip 
fjtatvófuvov,  'O  ik  irpo^tiTtię  ovx  oCrcac,  óXkd  fwrd 
duŁtfoiccc  vti^vfnic  Kai  out^opoóofic  KaTaoTaouaCt 
Kai  tidutę  &  ^iyyeroi,  ^mv  Uwayra'  oŃire  Kai  vpb 
TffC  kK^daKoc  KauTŁif^riP  yuwpiZt  Tbv  fidtrriy  Kai  tóv 
irpo^fiTfiv  {Horn,  xxix  in  Epist,  ad  Corinth.\  At  the 
same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction  sharply  be- 
tween  heathen  soothsaying  and  Montanist  prophesying 
on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew  prophecy  on  the  other,  the 
fathers  use  expre8sions  so  strong  as  almost  to  represent 
the  prophets  to  be  passive  Instruments  acted  on  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  as 
musical  Instruments — the  pipę  (Athenagoras,  Leg,  pro 
Chri^ioiMf  c  ix ;  Ciem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Geni,  c.  i),  the 
lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  GrcBC,  c  viii;  Ephraem 
Syr.  Rhythm,  xxix;  Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop,  Antioch, 
Horn.  i,  t.  ii),  or  as  pens  (St.  Greg.  Magn.  Praif,  in 
Mor,  in  Job),  Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  On  Intpiration,  Appendix 
G)  most  be  set  against  the  passages  which  were  direct- 
ed  against  the  Montanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  ver>' 
appreciable  difference  between  their  view  and  that  of 
TertuUian  and  Philo.  Which  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  predse 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  "  dream"  and  the  pro- 
phetic  "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  1) 
and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii,  1),  they  seem  to  melt  into  each 
oŁher.  In  both  the  extomal  senses  are  at  rest,  reflec- 
tion  is  quiesceut,  and  intuition  energizes.  The  action 
of  the  ordinary  faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by 
natural,  in  the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
causes  (see  Lee,  Inspiration,  p.  173).  The  stato  into 
which  the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown 
by  the  ecstasy,  or  yision,  or  trance,  is  described  poeti- 
cally  in  the  book  of  Job  (iv,  13-16;  xxxiii,  15),  and 
morę  plainly  in  the  buok  of  Daniel.  In  the  case  of 
Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii,  18;  x,  9)  acoom- 
panied  by  terror  (viii,  17 ;  x,  8).  Then  he  is  raised  up- 
rigbt  (viii,  18)  on  his  handa  and  knees,  and  then  on  his 


feet  (x,  10,  U).   He  then  reoeiTes  the  dirine 
(vUi,  19 ;  X,  12).    After  thia  he  falls  to  the  gromd  ia 
a  swoon  (x,  15,  17);  he  is  faint,  aick,  and  astoń^cd 
(viii,  27).    Herę,  then,  is  an  instanoe  of  the  ecosś 
stato ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  Oid  Test^  thougb  we  •_> 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Test  a«»mpanied  by  Mich  \ :  - 
lent  effects  u|x>n  the  body.    At  the  Tranafiguratioa.  th* 
discipies  fcll  on  their  face,  being  overpoweffvd  by  tlt 
divine  glor>',  and  were  restored,  like  Daniel,  by  ti^ 
touch  of  Jesus'  hand.    Petor  fell  into  a  tranee  {tctTs- 
<nc)  before  he  received  his  vi8ion,  instmccinf?  him  a^  t- 
the  admiasion  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  5).    Pk. 
was  in  a  trance  {iv  tcordira)  when  he  waa  ootnman^i 
to  devote  himself  to  the  converBion  of  tbe  Gentiks 
(xxii,  17),  and  when  he  was  caugbt  up  into  the  thirj 
beaven  (2  C>>r.  xii,  1).    John  was  probably  in  Łhe  same 
stato  {iv  wwfiaTi)  when  he  received  tbe  mesaage  \b 
the  Beven  churches  (Rev,  i,  lu).    The  prophetic  irwaes. 
then,  must  be  acknowledged  »b  a  scriptural  account  yA 
the  state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  prr- 
sons,  sometimes,  at  least,  reoeived  divin«  rerelatioci. 
It  would  seem,  in  such  particular  casea,  to  have  been  of 
the  foUowing  naturę :  (1.)  The  bodily  senses  were  ckiseii 
to  extemal  objects  as  in  deep  sleep;  (2.)  The  reiieciirt 
and  discur8ive  faculty  was  still  and  inactire ;  (3>.)  Tb« 
spiritual  faculty  {ww^a)  was  awakened  to  the  higbest 
state  of  energy.    Hence  it  is  that  revelation8  in  traaca 
are  described  by  the  prophets  aa  **  seen**  or  **  houd"  bf 
them,  for  the  spiritual  faculty  energizes  by  immediate 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  inwanl  aense,  not  by  is- 
ference  and  thoughi.     Thus  Isaiah  "«a«p  the  Lord  sit- 
ting*'  (Isa.  Vł,  1).     Zechariah  ^  lifted  np  hia  ej-ea  and 
«air"  (Zech.  ii,  1) ;  "  the  word  of  the  Loid  which  Micah 
taw"  (Mic.  i,  1) ;  "  the  wonder  which  Habakkok  did 
«ee"  (Hab.  i,  1).     ^  Peter  saw  heaven  opened  ...  and 
there  came  a  roioe  to  him*'  (Acts  x,  11).     Paul  was  "^  lo 
a  trance,  and  aaio  him  $ayin^  (xxii,  18).    John  ^  heard 
a  great  voice  .  .  .  and  stzw  Beven  golden  caDdleatidu-" 
(Rev.  i,  12).    Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets'  vis- 
ions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary,  inaamuch  as  tbej 
are  not  the  subject  of  the  refłective,  but  of  the  percep- 
tive  faculty.    They  described  what  they  saw  and  hcani, 
not  what  they  had  themselves  thought  out  and  system- 
atized.     Hence,  too,  succession  in  time  ts  diar^rarded 
or  unnotioed.    The  subjects  of  the  yision  being,  to  the 
prophets'  sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  foreground,  some  in  tbe  background,  ire 
necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  Uence^ 
too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic  writings  sre 
colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  are  rooaki- 
ed;  these  peculiarities  resulting,  as  we  have  alresd.r 
said,  in  a  necessar^*  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  interpre- 
tation. 

But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  Isn- 
gimge  seems  to  point  out  tbe  state  of  dream  aod  of 
trance,  or  ecsiasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the  human 
instrument  occasionally  received  the  divine  Communi- 
cations, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  revela- 
tłons  were  thus  madę.    We  must  acknowledge  the  sute 
of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi  (called  ordinarily 
the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Ezek.  i  (called  the  visioa  of 
Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  xii  (called  tbe  vióoi» 
of  Daniel),  as  Zech.  i,  iv,  v,  vi  (called  the  visioM  of 
Zechariah),  as  Acts  x  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Feter\ 
as  2  Cor.  xii  (called  the  vision  of  St,  Pani),  and  simiUr 
instances,  which  are  indicated  by  tbe  lang^nage  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg, 
that  "  the  diflTerence  between  these  prophecies  aiłd  the 
rest  is  a  vanishtng  one,  and  if  we  but  possess  the  power 
and  the  ability  to  look  roore  deeply  into  them,  the 
roarks  of  the  vi8ion  may  be  discemed"  (Chrittotogifj  ir, 
417).     This  view  is  ad\'Ocated  also  bv  Yelthusen  {Ik 
Opticd  Rerum  Futurarum  De»cripłi(me\  Jahn  (£"«*«/.« 
diegółtUchen  BUcher  des  A ,  B,\  Tholuck  {Die  Proptó«» 
vnd  ihre  Weissagt/ncen).     St.  Paul  distingnishes  ^ttx- 
elaiłons"  from  "  vi8ions"  (2  Cor.  xii,  1).     In  tbe  boola 
of  Moses  "  speakingmoutb  to  mouth*'  is  contrasted  with 
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''  Tuions  and  dreams**  (Nikmb.  xii,  8).    It  is  tnie  that 
in  this  Uwc>quoted  passage  "  yitions  and  dreams"  alone 
Appear  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  prophet,  wliile  "  speakiilg 
mouth  to  moath"  is  reaeiTed  for  Moaea.    But  wben 
Mu^ea  was  dead,  the  cauae  of  this  differenoe  would 
oeaae.     Duiiog  the  sera  of  propbecy  tbcre  were  nonę 
nearer  to  God,  nonę  with  wbom  be  would.  we  may  sup- 
pose,  conamunicate  morę  openly  tban  the  prophets.  We 
should  espect,  then,  that  they  would  be  tbe  reciptents, 
not  onlv  of  yisions  in  the  stale  of  dream  or  ec8ta))v,  but 
also  of  the  direct  reyelations  which  are  called  speaking 
mouth  to  mouth.    Tbe  greater  part  of  the  divine  Com- 
munications we  may  auppoee  to  bave  been  thua  madę 
to  the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  Tisions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the 
State  of  sleep  or  in  tbe  state  of  ecBtasy.    '*  Tbe  morę 
ordinary  modę  through  which  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
far  as  we  can  tracę,  came,  was  through  a  divine  impulse 
giren  to  the  prophet'8  own  thoughts**  (Stanley,  p.  426). 
lience  it  foUows  that,  while  the  fathers  in  their  opposi- 
tion  to  Montanism  and  fiayia  were  pushed  aomewbat 
too  far  in  their  denial  of  the  ecstatic  state,  they  were 
yet  perfectly  exact  in  their  descriptions  of  tbe  condition 
under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  reyela- 
tions were  reoeived  and  promulgated.    No  truer  de- 
Bcription  has  been  given  of  them  tban  that  of  Hippoly- 
tus  and  that  of  St.Basil:  Ov  ydp  i{  idiac  Łwafuntę 
if^iyyowOf  ovSk  airfp  aitToi  1^ov\ovto  Taitra  Uri' 
pwroy,  &KKd  wp&Toy  fiky  dtcL  tov  Aóyov  laopiKowo 
óp^iiCf  eireira  et'  opaiuwunf  trpoiSiSaurKoyTO  tó.  fićX- 
\ovTa  KctKAc'  iiy  ovTia  irtmurfiiroi  tkeyov  raftTa 
ump  aifTolc  ^  fióvoic  arro  tov  &iov  d7roKtKpvfAiAiva 
(IlippoL  De  AntickrittOf  c.  ii).     Ilwę  wpotiptinuor  at 
Ka^apai  Kai  ^iavyf7c  ^o^ać ;  oiorti  Karoirrpa  ycvófic- 
va  Hic  Oeiac  lvtpytiac,  ri)v  ifi^acty  papti^y  Kai  itńy 
yvTov  Koi  ovHv  iiri^o\ovftivriv  Ik  rutv  iral^Hy  tĄc 
ttapKłtę  iin6tiKwvT0'  wam  fUv  ydp  irapitm  Tb"A.ytov 
I1vcv/ia  (St.  Basil,  Comm,  in  Esai.  Procem.).    The  state 
of  ecstasy,  though  ranking  high  above  the  ordinary 
aensual  existence,  is  ttill  not  the  bigbest,  as  appears 
from  Numb.  xii,  and  the  example  of  Christ,  whoro  we 
never  find  in  an  ecstatical  state.    To  the  prophets,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of 
themseWes  and  the  people*    The  forcible  working  upon 
tbem  by  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  been  re- 
ąuired,  if  their  generał  life  had  already  been  altogelber 
holy ;  for  which  reason  we  also  find  ecstasy  to  manifest 
itself  the  stronger  the  roore  the  generał  life  was  nngod- 
ly ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Balaam,  wben  tbe  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  bim  (Numb.  xxiv,  4, 16),  and  in  Saul,  who 
throws  bimself  on  tbe  ground,  tearing  his  dotbes  from 
his  body.    With  a  prophet  wboee  spiritual  attainments 
were  tfaose  of  an  Isaiab,  such  resulu  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected.   As  regards  the  people,  their  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness  must  be  considered  as  very  great  to  have  rendered 
necessary  such  vebement  excitation8  as  tbe  addresses 
of  the  prophets  caused. 

Uad  the  prophets  a  fuli  knowledge  of  that  which 

they  predicted  ?     It  follows  from  what  we  have  already 

■aid  that  in  roan}*  cases  they  had  not,  and  could  not 

bave.    They  were  the  ^  spokcwmen'^  of  God  (£xod.  vii, 

1),  the  **  mouth"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered,  or 

they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to  dcscribe, 

pictures  presentcd  to  their  spiritual  intuition ;  but  therc 

are  no  grounds  for  bclieving  that,  oontemporsneously 

with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  another  minicle 

enlarging  the  understanding  of  the  prophet  so  as  to 

grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine  counsels  which  be  was 

gazing  into,  or  which  be  was  the  instrument  of  enun- 

ciating.    We  should  not  expect  it  beforehand ;  and  we 

bave  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan. 

3tii,  8;  Zech.  iv,  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i,  10)  to  the 

f^Bct  that  they  frequenr]y  dtd  not  fully  oomprehend 

tbem.    The  passage  in  Petcr*8  epistle  is  very  instnic- 

tive:  "Of  which  8alvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 

Ułd  searcbed  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 

that  fthpold  come  unto  you :  searching  what,  or  what 


manner  of  ttme  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  wben  it  testilied  beforehand  the  sutferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  fullow.  Unto  wbom 
it  was  reveałed,  that  not  unto  tbemselres,  luit  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  tbe  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  It 
is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Gbost,  testified  of 
Chri8t's  sutferings  and  asceusion,  and  of  the  institution 
of  Christianity ;  (2)  that  after  having  uttered  predic- 
tions  on  thoee  subjects,  the  minds  of  the  prophets  occu- 
pied  themselves  in  searching  into  the  fuli  meaning  of 
the  words  that  they  had  uttered;  (8)  that  they  were 
then  divinely  informed  that  their  predictions  were  not 
to  find  their  completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  Instruments  for  declaring  good 
things  that  should  come  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  fut- 
urę generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  abore  deecribed  would  lead  us  to  expect  While 
the  divine  communication  is  received,  the  human  in- 
strument is  simply  pas8ive.  He  sees  or  hears  by  his 
spiritual  intuition  or  perception,  and  declares  what  he 
has  seen  or  heaid.  Then  the  reflective  faculty,  which 
had  been  ąuiescent  but  never  so  oveqM>wered  as  to  be 
destroyed,  awakens  to  the  consideration  of  the  roessage 
or  Tision  received,  and  it  strires  eamestly  to  understand 
it,  and  morę  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  in 
instead  of  out  of  time.  The  result  is  a  comparative 
failure ;  but  this  failure  is  soflened  by  the  divine  Inti- 
mation  that  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  two  qnestions, 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  prophecy? 
and  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy?  are  some- 
what  dilTerent  in  the  ultimale  estimation  of  every  one 
who  l)elieves  tbat  '^the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
prophets,**  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so 
speak.  It  is  on  this  principle  rat  ber  tban  as  it  is  ex- 
pUined  by  Dr.M^Caul  {Aidt  to  Fnith)  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Hosea  xi,  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosea,  we  may 
well  beliere,  understood  in  his  uwn  wonis  no  morę  tban 
a  reference  to  the  bistorical  fact  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Hosea  was  not  the  au- 
thor  of  tbe  prophecy — he  was  the  instrument  by  which 
it  was  promulgated.  The  Holy  Spirit  intended  some- 
thing  further,  and  what  this  sometbing  was  be  informs 
us  by  the  erangelist  Matthew  (>fatt.  ii,  15).  The  two 
facts  of  the  Israelites  being  led  out  of  Egypt  and  of 
Cbrisfs  return  from  Egypt  appear  to  Prof.  Jowett  so 
distinct  that  the  reference  by  Matthew  to  the  prophet 
is  to  bim  inexplicable  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  tbe  evangelist  (see  Jowett,  Essay 
on  the  Interpt-etałion  o/  Sn-ipture),  A  deeper  insight 
into  Scripture  shows  that  **  the  Jewish  people  thcm- 
selves,  their  histor\%  their  ritual,  their  govemmcnt,  all 
present  one  grand  prophecy  of  the  futurę  Redeemer" 
(Lee,  p.  107).  Consequently  *♦  Israel"  is  one  of  the/oi-mt 
naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  risinn  by  the  idea 
"  i)/«MuiA."  It  does  not  fuUow  from  the  above,  how- 
ever,  that  the  prophets  had  no  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion  of  their  ordinary  vaticinations.  These,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  primary  reference  is  concemed,  were  plain 
to  their  own  mind,  altbough  the  futurę  and  fuli  signifi- 
cance  was  of  necessity  diro  and  iroperfectly  apprehended. 
Time,  in  the  order  of  providence,  is  God*8  own  best  ex- 
pounder  of  prophec}'. 

While  the  prophets  were  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration,  the  scenery  roight  produce  deep,  absorbing, 
or  elevated  emotion,  which  would  sometimes  greatly 
affect  their  phvsical  system  (Gen.  xv,  12 ;  Numb.  xxiv, 
16;  Dan.  x,  8;'  Ezek.  i,  28;  Kev.  i,  17).  Still  they  had 
an  intelligent  consciousness  of  what  they  were  describ- 
ing;  they  retained  their  distinct  mentalfaculties;  they 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Undoubtedly,  as  the  prophecies  are  a  revelation  from 
God,  tbe  prophets  well  understood,  at  least  in  a  generał 
way,  tbe  predictions  they  uttered ;  but  they  did  not 
neceasarily  testify  or  know  any  thing  respecting  the  time 
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when  Łtac  eventa  predicted  should  happen  (Dan.  xii,  8, 
9 ;  1  Pet.  i,  10-12).  Occasionally  eveu  this  waa  revealed 
to  them  (Jer.  U,  10).  Tbe  symbobi  which  were  ofteu 
exhibited  to  the  prophets  they  described  as  they  came 
before  tbem  in  successionf  and  in  aome  instanccs  they 
were  subseąuently  favored  with  a  morę  fuli  and  partic- 
iilar  expianation  of  the  scenery  wbicb  paased  before 
them  (£zek.  xxxvit,  1 1).  Though  the  prophetic  office 
was  generally  permanent,  it  need  not,  and  should  not, 
be  supposed  that  al  aU  tines  and  on  all  occasions  the 
prophets  spoke  and  acied  under  the  special  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  So  much  was  not  true  of 
even  the  apostles  of  Christ.  It  is  enough  that  at  all 
due  times,  and  in  appropriate  circumstances,  they  were 
specially  guided  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor 
is  it  neceasary  to  assume  that  all  the  prophets  were  en- 
dowed  with  mu-aculotu  powert,  Such  was  not  the  case 
even  with  Christian  prophets  (1  Cor.  xii,  10).    Sec  In- 

SriRATION. 

VI.  Form  and  Peculiaritiet  of  the  Prophetic  Utter- 
ances, — 1.  Verbal  Modes  of  DeŁittrjf, —  Usually  the 
prophets  promulgated  their  risions  and  announcements 
in  public  places  before  the  congregated  people.  StUl 
some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books,  as  the  entire  sec- 
ond  part  of  Isaiah  and  the  description  of  the  new  Tem- 
pie (Essek.  xl-xlviii),  probably  were  never  communi- 
cated  orally.  In  other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses 
first  delivered  orally  were  next,  when  committed  to 
writing,  rerised  and  improved.  Especially  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets  oonsist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole — that  is,  they  give  the 
quintea8ence  of  the  prophetic  labors  of  their  authors.  In 
this  case  it  is  certain  that  the  authors  themseWes  cansed 
the  collection  to  be  madę.  But  it  is  so  likewise  in  some 
cases  where  their  books  really  consbt  of  single  declara- 
tłons,  and  in  others  it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Fur- 
ther  particulars  conceniing  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
phetic  roUs  were  coUected  and  published  we  have  only 
respecting  Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called  Ba- 
rach *'  to  write  from  his  mouth  his  predictions,  and  to 
read  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people"  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4- 
14).  There  is  evidence  that  the  later  prophets  s^lu- 
lously  read  the  writings  of  the  earlier,  and  that  a  pro- 
phetic canon  existed  before  the  present  was  formed. 
The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the 
writings  of  earlier  prophets,  as  KUper  has  established 
(in  his  Jerejnicu  Librorum  Sacrorum  Interprts  atque  Vin- 
dexj  Berlin,  1837).  Zechariah  explicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets;  **to  the  words  which  the  Lord 
has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
habited  and  in  prosperity"  (Zech.  i,  4;  vii,  7,  12).  In 
all  probability  we  have  complete  those  predictions  which 
were  committed  to  writing;  at  least  the  proofs  which 
Ewald  gi%'es  (p.  43  sq.)  for  his  optnion,  of  prophecies 
haring  been  lost,  do  not  stand  trial.  The  words  "as 
the  Lord  hath  said,"  in  Joel  ii,  32,  refer  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Joel  himself.  In  Isa.  ii  and  Mic.  iv  nothing 
is  introduced  from  a  lost  prophetic  roli,  but  Isaiah  bor- 
rows  from  Micah.  Hosea  alludes  (viii,  12),  not  to  some 
unknown  work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv  and 
xvi  the  prophet  repeats,  not  another'8  prcdiction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a  sup- 
plement.  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  do  not  arnil  them- 
selves  of  the  wrltten  address  of  a  former  prophet,  but 
Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  tbe  pround- 
work  of  his  own.  The  opinion  that  in  Isa.  lvi,  10 ;  lvii, 
11,  there  was  inserted,  unaltered,  a  long  remnant  of  an 
older  roli  is  founded  on  ermneous  views  respecting  the 
time  of  its  composition.  The  same  holds  good  of  Isa. 
xxiv,  where  Ewald  would  (ind  remnants  of  seyeral  ol<ler 
roUs,  The  very  circumstance  that  in  the  prophets  there 
nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  that 
they  referred  to  rolls  lost  and  unknown  to  U8,  but  that 
they  oflen  allude  to  writings  which  we  know  and  pos- 
sess,  clearly  pcoves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing, 
wiih  Ewald,  that  a  gi'tat  number  of  prophetic  composi- 


tions  bave  becn  lost,  ^  and  that  of  a  laiige  tree,  oolr  i 
few  bloasoms  have  reacbed  our  time.**  In  emuatąwan 
of  the  prophets  being  oonsidered  mb  organs  of  God,  osKt 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  presen^atiou  of  tlieir  pubik»- 
tions.  Ewald  himself  cannot  refniin  from  obaemis 
(p.  56),  "■  We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi,  1-19  •  elear  proof  ut 
the  exact  knowledge  which  the  better  claaoga  of  tk 
people  had  of  all  that  had,  a  hundred  yeara  befare,  bap> 
pened  to  a  prophet — of  bis  words,  miafortunea,  and  aeo- 
dents." 

2.  SymMic  Acłiotu. — In  the  midst  of  tbe  piopbetie 
dedarations  8vmbolic  actions  are  often  mentioned  wfaki 

•  

the  propliets  had  to  perform.    The  opinions  of  ioier- 
preters  on  these  are  divided.     MusŁ  interpreters  ł^^d 
that  they  always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  done: 
others  assert  that  they  had  exii»tenoe  only  in  tbe  miiid 
of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their  vi8ion«.     See 
Hosea.  Another  sy  mbolic  action  of  Jeremiah  prcńguna 
the  people's  destruction.     He  saya  (xiii,  1-1 0>  be  had 
been  by  the  I^onl  directed  to  get  a  linen  girdJe,  to  pttt 
it  on  his  loins,  to  undertake  a  long  tour  to  the  £ttphia> 
tes,  and  to  hide  the  girdle  there  in  a  bole  of  the  rock. 
He  does  so,  retums,  and  after  many  days  the  Lord  agaia 
orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  plaoe  wbere  it 
was  hiddcn,  but  **  the  girdle  was  marred  and  f^ood  fot 
nothing."     In  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babyka 
and  a  generał  war  (xxv,  12-83),  he  receives  fn>m  the 
Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  caiise  a  number  of  kings  of  irari^Mu 
nations,  aroong  whom  the  sword  would  be  sent,  ro  dńak 
from  it  till  they  should  be  overcome.     He  then  $:;oes 
with  this  cup  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persis, 
Media,  and  many  other  countries.     When  the  proph^ 
Ezekiel  reccives  his  commission  and  instnictMNis  to 
prophesy  against  the  rebellioas  people  of  lerael,  a  roił 
of  a  book  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  eats  by  tbe  di- 
rection  of  the  Lord  (Ezek.  ii,  9;  iii,  2.  3).     He  Is  next 
ordered  to  lie  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  his  lefi 
side  three  hundred  and  ninety  days;  and  when  he  had 
accomplished  them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.     He 
must  not  tum  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  is  or^ 
dered  to  bakę  with  dung  of  man  the  bread  which  he 
eats  during  this  time  (iv,  4,  8, 12).     Isaiah  is  ordeied 
to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  sign  upon  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx,  2,  8).    But,  however  we  may  under* 
stand  these  directions,  we  cannot  refer  all  symbolie  ac- 
tions to  intemal  intuition ;  at  least,  of  a  false  prophet 
we  have  a  surę  example  of  an  extemally  performed 
symbolic  action  (1  Kings  xxii,  11),  and  the  false  proph- 
ets always  aped  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix,  1  sq.\ 
These  undoubted  instances  of  a  literał  action  warrant 
the  presuinption  that  in  the  other  cases  likewise  there 
was  a  substantial  fact  as  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  srm- 
bolism.     See  Viaion. 

In  the  case  of  visions  the  scenery  paased  before  their 
mind,  something  like  a  panoramie  view  of  a  landscspe, 
gradually  imfolding,  In  symbolical  imagerr,  forms  of 
glory  or  of  gloom ;  accompanted  with  actions  of  a  oor- 
responding  character,  not  unfrequently  exhibiting.  aa 
in  actual  occurrence,  the  futurę  and  distant  events.  The 
prophets  occasionally  iieheld  themselve3  as  actors  in  the 
symbolical  scenerj*.  In  the  vłRionaTy  pageant  many 
objects  would  appear  to  be  grouped,  or  lying  near  to- 
gether,  which  were  in  fact  separated  by  considenihle  in- 
terval8  of  time ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thst 
the  prophcta  would  describe  what  they  saw  in  their 
conncctions  and  relations.     See  Symdou 

3.  Prophetic  Style  and  Dictum,— The  idea  of  propheey 
as  anticipated  history  has  given  ri«  to  many  erron*- 
ou9  views  of  prophetic  langnage.  No  prophecy  can  be 
riphtiy  interpreted  which  does  not  illustrate  the  name 
of  God  in  the  elements  of  his  character,  the  principlw 
of  his  govemment,  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  judgment 
towards  men.  The  human  race  presents  the  onlyprop- 
er  object  of  morał  treatment.  When  judgments  or 
blessings  are  announced  upon  states  and  kingdonifl,  to 
havc  respcct  to  the  territory  rather  than  the  inhabi- 
tants  is  to  merge  the  spiritual  in  the  naturaL    The 
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promises  inrhich  are  asaociated  with  Mount  Zioń,  and 
t^he  threateniogs  uŁtered  again»t  EdotO)  belong  not  to 
the  locality,  but  to  the  people,  and  to  all  wbo  imbibe 
-Ktaeir  spirit  and  walk  in  their  stępa. 

The  miasion  of  tbe  propbets  was  tbe  religious  educa- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  peop]e.    They  were  raised  up,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  eiigencies  of  tbe  times,  to  prcserye  tbem 
from  eiTor,  and  to  prepare  tbeir  minds  for  tbe  futurę 
clevelopment  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God.    Their  object  was 
t.wofold — to  maintain  tbe  Cburch  in  due  allegiance  to 
prescribed  rites,  institutions,  ordinances,  and  yet  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  a  furtber  manifestation  of  tbe  bless- 
ings  of  the  new  covenant.    By  tbeir  writings  tbey  de- 
signed  to  impart  to  futurę  ages  an  explanation  of  tbe 
^-aniahiug^away  of  tbe  system  under  wbicb  tbey  lived, 
and  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  and  autbority  of  tbe 
new  order  of  tbings.    Tbe  prophetic  style  and  diction 
exactly  aocords  with  tbis  view  of  their  design.    Tbis 
"will  account  for  the  various  huea  of  light  and  shade 
'which  streak  tbe  seroU  of  propbecy. 

If  the  futurę  course  of  events  had  been  clearlv  marked 
out  and  fomoally  laid  down,  all  niotive8  to  present  duty 
^vould  bare  been  obliterated ;  no  room  would  bave  been 
left  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fear,  and  love; 
all  thougbts^  all  feelings,  all  desires,  would  bave  been 
abflorbed  in  tbe  overpowering  sense  of  eipectation. 
Dut  enougb  is  tevealed  to  support  faith  and  animato 
hope.    The  remoter  futurę  is  seen  afar  off  in  pmmises 
indtstinct  yet  glorious.    Coiifidence  is  bespoken  for 
tbeae  distant  predictions,  by  tbe  elear  and  precise  tenns 
which  portray  some  nearer  event,  fulftlled  in  that  gcn- 
enition  as  a  sign  and  token  that  all  shall  be  aceom- 
plisbed  in  its  season.    Ueatben  divination,  wben  it  re- 
fers  to  any  erent  which  is  uear  at  band,  uses  language 
renaarkable  for  its  arobiguity,  but  speaks  distinctiy  of 
thoee  matters  which  are  reserved  for  tbe  distant  fut- 
urę.   Those  who  spake  in  the  name  of  Jebovah  pursue 
the  directly  opposite  course.    Their  language  is  much 
morę  espress,  distinct,  and  elear  when  they  speak  of 
event8  in  the  nearer  futurę  tban  in  describing  wbat 
ahall  take  place  in  the  latter  days.    Prophecy  of  tbis 
naturę  would  not  raise  its  yoice  at  all  times,  lest  that 
voiix  from  its  familiarity  should  be  unheeded ;  but  at 
every  critical  and  erentful  period  propbecy  led  them  on 
— **  a  pillar  of  doud  in  tbe  brighter  dayligbt  of  tbeir 
purer  and  better  timee;  a  pillar  of  fire  gleaming  in  the 
darfcer  night  of  tbeir  calamity  or  sin"  (Dean  Magee). 

The  morał  resnlts  of  propbecy  would  bave  been  lost 
if  the  bistorical  element  had  been  elear  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence  of  the  prdlgured  erents.  A  certain  veil  must 
necessarily  hang  over  the  soene  until  ita  predictions 
paased  into  realities.  Tbe  best  form  in  which  a  proph- 
ecy can  be  delivered  is  to  leave  the  main  circumstances 
unintelligible  before  tbe  ful61ment,  yet  so  elear  as  to  be 
easily  recognised  after  the  erent.  It  was  nccessary  as  a 
toacbstone  for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Church  thst 
a  certain  disguise  should  veil  the  coming  event8  till 
tbey  becoroe  facts  in  providence.  *'  Wbsterer  private 
information  the  prophet  roight  enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  («od 
would  never  p<*nnit  him  to  disclose  tbe  ultimate  intent 
and  particular  roeaning  of  tbe  propbecv"  (Bisbop  Hors- 
ley). 

4.  Prophetieal  fAWffuage, — Tbis  takes  tts  bue  and 
ooloring  from  tbe  political  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
frora  the  local  standpoint  of  tbe  writer,  from  tbe  posi- 
tion  of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  delirered. 

To  aay  that  prophetieal  language  is^fiffuratwe  is  sim- 
ply  to  say  that  it  is  used  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  and 
directed  to  spiritual  ends.  Our  ordinary  language  in 
referenoe  to  mental  and  morał  subjects  is  founded  on 
analogy  or  resemblance.  In  early  times  language  is 
nearly  all  figurę ;  natnral  symbols  are  employed  to  dc- 
note  oommon  facts.  It  is  tbe  necessity  of  man's  state 
that  scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  the  roind  or  with 
spiritual  truth  can  be  described  but  in  language  bor- 
rowed  from  materia!  things.  The  visible  world  is  the 
dial-plate  of  tbe  inrińble.    God  bas  stamped  his  own 


image  on  natural  things,  which  be  employs  to  describe 
and  iUustrate  bis  own  naturę  and  his  dealings  with  the 
Cburch.  Tbe  Autbor  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  also 
tbe  Autbor  of  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both  kingdoms 
deyelop  tbemselres  afler  tbe  same  laws.  Naturę  is  a 
witness  for  tbe  kingdom  of  God.  Whaterer  exist8  in 
tbe  eartbiy  is  found  also  in  the  beavenly  kingdom.  The 
religious  teachers  of  tbe  Hebrew  nation  might  adopt 
tbe  apostle's  language,  "We  see  tbrough  a  glass;"  we 
consider,  we  contemplate  by  means  of  a  roirror  in  a 
dark  saying  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12).  All  wbo  held  the  pro- 
phetieal Office  could  in  a  measure  adopt  the  language 
of  our  Ix)Td,  **  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  siroilttudes ;  I 
wtU  give  rent  to  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation 
of  tbe  world"  (Matt.  xiii,  86). 

Wbile  prophecy  frequently  employed  natural  objects 
and  soenery  as  the  means  of  impressing  tbe  memory, 
instructing  tbe  judgment,  interesting  the  heart,  aiid 
cbarming  the  imagination,  it  madę  large  use  of  tbe 
present  and  past  condition  of  the  nation,  of  tbe  Leriti- 
cal  institutions  and  ceremonies,  as  symbols  in  represent- 
ing  good  things  to  coroe.    Tbus  we  may  obserre — 

(1.)  Tbe  futurę  is  described  in  terms  of  tbe  past.  Tbe 
known  is  madę  use  of  to  gire  sbape  and  form  to  the  un- 
known.  We  hare  a  striking  instance  of  tbis  in  Hos.  (r  iii, 
13 ;  ix,  8) :  « They  shall  return  to  Eg>pt."  " Ephra- 
im  sball  retuni  to  £g}'pt.  and  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria."  Tbe  old  state  of  bondage  and  oppression 
should  come  back  upon  tbem.  The  corenant  whereby 
it  was  promised  that  tbe  people  should  not  return  was 
rirtually  cancelled.  They  had  roade  tbemselres  as  tbe 
beathen ;  tbey  should  be  in  tbe  condition  of  tbe  bea- 
then.  For  in  Hos.  xi,  5  we  read :  '*  He  sball  not  return 
into  tbe  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  bis 
king;  because  tbey  ref  used  to  return."  Tbey  would 
not  hare  God  for  tbeir  king;  therefore  tbe  Assyrian 
should  be  their  king,  and  a  worse  captirity  tban  that 
of  Egypt  should  befall  them.  In  accordance  with  tbis, 
tbe  teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  tbe  abetters  of  cor- 
ruption  in  the  Asiatic  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
suscitation  of  Jezebel  and  Balaam  (Rer.ii,  14, 20). 

(2.)  Propbecy  madę  great  use  of  tbe  present,  and  es- 
pecially  of  the  standpoint  and  personal  circumstances 
of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  tbe  futurę.  Ezckiel  describes 
tbe  coming  glory  of  tbe  Church  under  tbe  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  description  of  a  tempie.  AU  the  images 
in  tbe  nine  concluding  cbapters  are  taken  from  tbis  one 
analogy.  He  sums  up  his  minutę  and  precise  repre- 
sentation  with  the  significant  bint,  **  Tbe  name  of  tbe 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  tbere.*'  The 
Apocalyptic  seer,  living  when  the  Tempie  was  laid  waste, 
and  all  its  rites  and  institutions  were  superscdeil,  de- 
scribes the  glor}'  of  tbe  new  Jerusalem  in  language  that 
seems  to  be  directly  contradictory  (Rev.  xxi,  22), "  I  saw 
no  tempie  therein;"  but  in  entire  harmony  with  Kzek. 
xlviii,  36,  tbe  Spirit  testifies,  "  the  Lord  God  Almigbty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  tempie  of  it."  Both  Ezekiel  and 
John  speak  of  tbe  same  glorious  futurę  in  language  and 
imager}'  perfectły  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

(8.)  Freąuently  the  prophetic  style  rcceired  its  com- 
plexion  and  coloring  from  the  dirersificd  circumstances 
of  tbe  parties  addressed,  as  well  as  from  tbe  standpoint 
of  the  prophet.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  tbe 
language  of  Daniel,  which  presents  such  an  approxima- 
tion  to  tbe  style  of  bistor}*  that  some  hare  rasbly  as- 
signed  his  writings  tn  a  datę  long  posterior  to  the  cap- 
tirity of  Babylon.  The  spccific  form  which  a  portion 
of  his  propbecies  assumes  may  be  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidering  tbe  great  feeblencss  and  deprpssion  of  tbe  peo- 
ple on  resuming  their  residence  in  Judaui;  tbe  anoroa- 
lous  and  shattered  condition  of  the  theocratic  consti- 
tiition  when  the  ark  of  tbe  corenant,  the  Urim  and 
Tbummim,  the  kinglr  rule  and  goremment,  were  gone, 
when  the  rision  was  sealed,  and  no  one  of  the  prophetic 
order  remained.  Tbis  is  tbe  time  selected  for  setting 
forth  tbe  extemal  aspect  of  God*s  kingdom  to  one  who 
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wen  toiitiiiil  wifth  pftihifii  niiihiiiiM»  wbo 
itood  aŁ  the  teatn  of  thc  worliTs  povcr  and  glorj 
whai  eafthlj  ■wnunrliies  bcgn  Co  Mpin  tftcr  MÓrcr- 
Mldomioion.  The  tmhm gnntod  to  Dniei  (Tiii, u> 
tboogli  pittii  to  M  who  rMd  tbcai  aftcr  the  ercnttWCR 
ftr  from  hting  dcar  to  IńiiiKlf  or  to  othcn  (riii,  27; 
zii,  4,  M,  9>  In  the  •rnbob  be  employs  we  hsTe  a  le- 
llection  of  hU  own  pecaliar  poMtaoa  and  poihaeal  ex* 
perieoce;  and  in  tlie  detaikd  ezlubitioa  of  tbe  comiog 
fntiire,  in  the  esplicii  predictłona  of  tlie  chaosn  aod 
▼ktmtades  whieh  were  at  hand,  tbe  childicn  of  laith 
felt  that  tbe  God  of  tbeir  iatben  was  ttill  io  tbe  midat 
oT  them.  Propbecy  U  alwajra  a  rerelatioo  of  apeciJic 
ereots,  whcn  tbe  evcoU  •pokcn  of  aic  to  be  folfiUed  in 
the  oearer  futurę.  Tbe  pićtare  preacnted  to  the  Cboreh 
waa  minutełjT  portrared  in  a  biatorical  dfeas  wbeocrer 
the  hope  of  tbe  faiihrul  reqaired  specśal  and  immediate 
fttpport.     (S«  $  viii,  below.) 

(4.)  Tbe  diviiie  impube  uoder  wbicb  tbe  prophcts 
apoke,  thotigh  it  was  Mipernataral,  acied  in  barmonj 
witb  peraoiial  cbanctenstics  and  natire  Mtsoeptibilitieflw 
The  mipeniaUial  erer  baaes  itaelf  uroń  tbe  natoraL 
ComtiŁutional  tendencies  are  moulded  br  tbe  plaatic 
influence  of  dirine  grace,  but  are  never  entirely  obUter- 
aied.  The  propheU  never  lost  pcnonal  conaciomneM, 
or  any  di8tinctive  characteństic  of  tbou|cbt  and  feeling, 
€vcn  when  tbey  were  rauied  into  an  ecstatical  oondition. 
Extraordtnary  impreasions  of  divine  iigbt  aod  influence 
aflected  tbe  rational  as  well  as  the  imaginatire  power. 
The  falae  lights  which  pretcnded  to  piophecy  were  im- 
preMiona  madę  on  the  imagination  e^duairely,  **  wboee 
oonceptions  ran  only  in  a  aecular  cbannel,  aa  the  aect 
of  dtvioera,  enchanters,  dreamen,  and  sootbaaTerB*"  (J. 
Smith).  Tbe  h>west  degree  of  prophecy  is  when  the 
imagłnative  power  ia  mo«t  predominant,  and  the  aoene 
becomes  too  turbulent  for  the  rational  faculty  to  diacera 
dearly  the  myatical  aenae.  The  bigheat  is  where  all 
imagination  ceases — as  with  Mosea,  **  whom  God  knew 
face  to  face"  —  where  truth  is  rerealed  to  the  reason 
axid  understanding. 

(5.)  The  poetical  element  of  prophecy  arises  from  the 
ecautical  condition  of  the  prophct,  from  the  action  of 
apiritual  influences  on  constituiional  tendencies.  But 
as  the  priroary  aim  of  the  religtous  tcachers  of  the  He- 
brewf  was  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscienoe,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  siippreMed,  was 
beld  in  restraiiit,  to  further  the  liigher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruciion.  Hence,  as  Ewald  reraarlis,  "  Prophetical 
discourse  bas  a  form  and  impress  of  its  own,  too  elevat- 
ed  to  sink  to  simple  prose,  too  practical  in  its  aim  to 
assume  the  highest  form  of  poetry."  Of  the  two  ideas 
itivolved  in  tatet,  the  prophetical  niled  the  poeticaL 
Tbe  dłstinction  between  the  poet  and  tlie  prophet  may 
be  thus  exprcs8ed :  as  the  propbeŁ's  aim  was  to  work 
upon  others  in  tbe  most  direct  and  impressiye  manner, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  furm  or  method  of  rep- 
resentation ;  but  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the  poet  is  to 
satisfy  bimself  and  the  reąuiremcnts  of  his  art,  he  can- 
not  vary  his  definite  manner,  and  change  his  modę  of 
addresA  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  work  upon  others.  The 
poetical  elevation  appears  most  vividly  in  the  idealistic 
and  imaKinaŁive  form,  when  the  patriarcha!  beads  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  tbeir  8everal  families,  Zioń,  Jerusa- 
Icm,  Łhcir  relłgious  and  poUtical  centra,  aro  addressed 
as  Uviiig  pcnwnalities  present  to  the  mind  and  eye  of 
the  pTophct.  A  vivt(l  instance  of  this  personiflcation 
orcurH  in  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  Kachel  weeping  for  ber  children, 
rofusiiig  to  be  comforted.  It  was  at  Ramah  that  the 
Cbaldiuan  conipieror  aasembled  the  last  band  of  cap- 
tive8  (xl,  1) :  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile  lay  before 
thcm.  On  their  dcpartiire  the  last  hope  of  Israers  ex- 
iitcnce  srcmcd  to  expire.  In  tbe  bold  freedom  of 
Kast  cm  tmaf^ery,  the  ancesŁral  mother  of  tbe  tri  be  is 
conceived  of  as  prcflcnt  at  the  scenę,  and  as  raising  a 
loud  wail  of  distrcss.  This  scenę  was  substantially 
repeated  in  tbe  maasacre  at  Bethlehcm.  The  cruel 
Edoroite  who  then  held  tbe  goyernment  of  Judea 
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tobenfiiftai 
real  hope  oT  Isffsci.    "-ThMgliU 
cfaihiren  that  ac«— By  prńahni 
Child  of  PlRNBiM  was  auppoaBd  to  be 
weU  aecni  m  if  aU were  kat^ iJaktóniL 

VII.  Iwierfrnatiom  tf  PreśkeHam^-L  In 
tbe  binta  gircn  abore  and  bUow,  we  Imsi 
spnee  lor  a  few  mka,  dednced  fnmi  tbe  aeco«im  vb.^ 
we  bftTc  giTcn  of  tbe  natnre  of  prapbecy.  Tber  if^ 
(1.)  InteqMse  distaneea  of  tine  afmstting  na  biL^  n 
mar  ahow  tbcm  to  be  m« wai  ■  with  fcatmct  to  ii- 
paat,  or  inferaice  may  abow  ihcn  lo  be  Uke&y  ia  re^*-' 
to  tbe  fntare,  because,  aa  we  harc  aeea,  tbe  pro^hr\ 
riaioBS  are  abatracted  fran  reJationa  ia  tiaw.  <  ±  Ih» 
tingntsh  tbe^órai  fiom  tbe  iduu  Tboa  laainb  (xi. lir 
representa  tbe  idea  of  tbe  wawiral  of  all  obetnctci  fiw 
before  (łod'8  people  in  tbe/brai  of  tbe  Lotd^a  deatrr^yin.- 
tbe  tongne  cŃf  tbe  Egyptian  aea,  and  aoaiting  the  nrer 
into  iieven  atreama.  (^3.)  Diaun^^atah  in  like  maastf 
figure  from  what  is  repreaented  by  it,  e.  gę.  ia  tbe  tctv 
preriotts  to  that  quo(ed  do  not  nnderMaad  litenlir 
^-They  shaU  Jfy  wpom  tke  skomidenof  tbe  PhilistiDe' 
(rcr.  14).  (4.>  Make  allowanee  lur  the  imageiy  of  tbe 
prophetic  rińons,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  whi<'Ł 
they  are  expnawd.     (ó.)  Ia  reapect  to  things  past.  is- 

ł  terpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  cbeckcd  by  leferac!: 
'  to  ereota;  in  reapect  to  things  futore,  inCerprei  by  tht 
I  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refetenoe  to  the  anakcr 
'  of  tbe  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  aoooiding  to  tbe  princtpk 
I  wbicb  may  be  deduced  from  the  examplea  <i  TMiutb 
'  explained  in  tbe  OM  Test.  (7.)  Interpret  aocordioi;  to 
'  the  principle  wbicb  may  be  dednccd  from  the  exampłes 
'  of  propheciea  interpreted  in  the  New  TeaC     See  lv 

TEKPBfCTATIO!!. 

VIII.  £Ve  of  Prophtcjf, — Predictiona  are  at  oooe  s 
part  and  an  evidence  of  rerdation :  at  tbe  time  that 
they  are  delirered,  and  imtil  their  fulfilment,  a  part: 
after  they  bave  been  fulfilled,  an  eridenoe.     An  apustJc 
(i  Pet.  i,  19)  deacribes  prophecy  as  **  a  light  ahtning  in  a 
dark  place,"  or  **a  taper  glimmering  where  thcie  is 
notbing  to  refiect  ita  rajrs,"  that  is,  throwing  aooie  lif  bt. 
but  only  a  feeble  iigbt  aa  oompared  with  what  u  »b«d 
from  the  Gospel  history.    To  thu  light,  feebłe  as  it  i& 
''  yoo  do  well,"  says  the  apostle,  **■  to  take  heed."    Aod 
he  wams  them  not  to  be  oflended  at  the  feebleneas  of 
the  light,  becaiiae  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  nniil 
its  fulfllroent  (in  the  caae  of  Measianic  predicrions.  of 
which  he  is  speaking,  described  as  **  until  the  liay  datm, 
and  tbe  day  star  arise  in  your  bearts")  to  shed  onlr  a 
feeble  light.    Nay,  he  oontinoea,  even  the  propbecies 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  a  single  and  narrow  interpreta* 
tion,  *^for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  tbe 
will  of  man,"  i.  e.  tbe  prophets  were  not  affected  br 
peraonal  considerations  in  their  predictions,  **  but  bolr 
men  of  old  spake  by  the  impulse  (^^ifui/of)  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost."    This  is  in  entira  keeping  with  the  abow 
views  (§  vi)  of  the  character  of  the  prophetic  atter- 
ances,  and  was  the  use  of  prophecy  before  ita  fulfllment 
— to  act  aa  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darknesa,  which 
it  did  not  dispel,  but  thiough  wbicb  it  threw  its  rays  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  tme-hearted  belierer  to  di* 
rect  his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (comp.  Acts 
xiii,  27).    But  after  fulfilment,  Peter  says,  **the  ii*ord 
of  prophecy"  becomes  "more  stire"  than  it  was  belore, 
that  is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined 
witb  the  apostolic  testimony,  aervea  as  a  trustworthr 
evidence  of  the  faith ;  so  tnistwortby  that  eren  aCterhe 
and  his  brother  apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed will  feel  secnre  tbat  they  **bad  not  fuUowed 
cunningly  deyised  fables,"  but  the  tmth. 

As  an  evi(ience,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  sstisfiMtofT 
as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  futurę  es- 
cept  the  Rulcr  who  disposes  futuro  events;  and  from 
whom  can  come  prediction  except  from  him  who  knows 
the  futuro?  After  all  that  bas  been  said  and  unsaid, 
prophecy  and  miracles,  eacb  resting  on  tbeir  own  eri- 
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<ienee,  itiott  alwajs  be  the  chief  and  direct  eridences 
oF  the  trath  of  the  divine  character  of  a  religioD.  Where 
t.li«y  exist,  a  diTtne  power  U  proved.  Neverthele8s, 
tkkey  sbould  never  be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  oombina- 
Ilon  with  the  generał  chancter  of  the  Mrhole  scheme 
to  whicb  they  belong.  Its  mirades.  its  piophecies,  its 
morals,  ita  piopagation,  and  ita  adaptation  to  human 
needa,  are  the  chief  evidencea  of  ChrisUanity.  Nonę 
of  theae  must  be  talieu  separately.  The  fact  of  their 
eonspiiing  togetber  is  the  atrongesŁ  evidence  of  all. 
Thatone  object  with  which  predictions  are  delivered  is 
to  Benre  in  an  after-ige  as  an  evidence  on  which  faith 
may  leasonably  rest  is  stateil  by  our  Lord  himself: 
*' And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  łhat 
teken  it  it  come  to  past,  ye  mighi  belietft"  (John  xiv,  29). 
See  PitorHECY. 

As  prophecy  came  iro\ufupuc  Kai  vo\vTp6irtac,  in 

many  portions  and  in  many  modes  (Ueb.  i,  1),  we  need 

not  be  Burprised  to  find  a  relative  disregard  of  time  in 

its  announcements.     The  seers  beheld  things  to  come 

much  as  we  look  upon  a  stany  sky.    To  the  natural 

eye  all  the  orbs  that  bespangle  the  firmament  seem  to 

be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.     Though  the 

monarchies  of  Daniel  are  succesmre,  yet  in  a  certain 

way  they  are  described  as  co-existent ;  for  it  is  only  on 

the  establishment  of  the  last  that  they  seem  to  disap- 

pear.     As  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  is  not 

revealed,  prophecy  describes  them  as  continuous.    The 

representation  is  rather  in  space  than  in  time;  the 

w  hole  appears  foreshortened ;  perspective  is  regarded 

rather  than  acŁual  distance;  as  a  oommon  observer 

woiild  deacribe  the  stars,  grouping  them  as  they  appear, 

and  not  according  to  their  true  poeitions.     Prof.  Payne 

Snoith  well  obserres,  ''The  prophets  are  called  seers, 

and  their  writings  risions.    They  describe  events  pass- 

ing  before  their  mental  eye  as  simple  facts,  without  the 

idea  of  time.    A  picture  may  represent  the  past,  the 

present,  or  the  futurę ;  this  we  may  know  from  iu  ac- 

ceasories  by  the  inference  of  the  judgment,  but  not  by 

the  sight  as  such.    If  time  is  reyealed,  as  in  the  seventy 

weeks  of  Daniel,  time  is  the  idea  impressed  upon  the 

roind.     But  where  time  is  not  itself  the  thing  revealed, 

the  facts  of  rerelation  aie  not  dpscribed  as  connected 

with  or  growing  out  of  one  another,  as  in  the  pages  of 

histor\',  but  are  narrated  as  facts  merely,  which  futurę 

ages  must  arrange  in  their  proper  place,  as  one  by  one 

they  are  fulfilled."    The  first  conquest  and  the  complete 

destniction  of  Bsbylon  are  spoken  of  together  (Jer.  1, 

41),  though  nearly  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between 

them.     Zechariah  connects  the  spiritual  salration  of 

the  Church  in  the  distant  futurę  with  the  temporal  de- 

liverance  of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Macca> 

bees.     In  rhe  description  which  is  given  of  the  humili- 

ation  and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  notice  is  seldom  taken 

of  the  interval  which  is  to  elapse  before  the  fuli  and 

finał  establishment  of  his  kingdom.    So  Paul  in  the  ful- 

ness  of  his  faith,  which  realized  the  object  of  his  hopc, 

and  brnnght  vividly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  eon- 

sammation  of  all  things,  has  used  language  respecting 

the  coming  of  Christ  which  some  have  misinterpreted 

as  implying  that  he  expected  the  day  of  Christ  to  arrive 

in  his  lifetiroe.     Occasionally  the  precise  time  was  re- 

rcaled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sojoum  of  Abraham  and 

his  posterity  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xv,  13) ;  the  dismption  of 

Ephraim  (isa.  vii,  8),  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon 

(Jer.  xxix,  10).    uiut  usually  the  prophets  were  entirely 

ignorant  of  the  time,  and  only  ascertained,  after  careful 

inąuiry,  that  they  spoke  of  the  disunt  futurę  (1  Pet.  i, 

10-12).     At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light  (Zech.  xiv, 

7).    The  faithful  in  the  land  will  discem  the  period 

when  the  events  are  upon  the  eve  of  fulfilment,    See 

EscnATOUKJT. 

IX.  Derehpmeni  ofMestiamc  Prophretf.—PnAiction^ 
in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening,  begins  with 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Immedistely  upon  the  fali,  hopes 
of  recovery  and  8alvation  are  held  out^  but  the  manner 
in  which  this  8alvation  is  to  be  cffected  is  left  altogethcr 


indeflnite.  All  that  is  at  first  decUred  is  that  it  shall 
come  through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii,  15).  By  de- 
grees  the  area  is  Umited:  it  is  to  come  through  the 
family  of  Shem  (ix,  26),  through  the  family  cf  Abra- . 
ham  (xii,  3),  of  Isaac  (xxił,  18),  of  Jacob  (xxviii,  14), 
of  Judah  (xlix,  10).  Balaam  seeros  to  say  that  it  will 
be  wrought  by  a  warlike  Israelittsh  King  (Numb.  xxiv, 
17) ;  Jacob,  by  a  peaoeful  Kuler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix, 
10) ;  Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.' o.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii,  15).  Na- 
than's  annouucement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  house  of  Da- 
vid,  and  through  a  descendant  of  bavid  who  shall  be 
himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  dcvcloped  by  David 
himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Psalms  xviii  and  lxi 
are  fonnded  on  the  promise  communicated  by  Nathan, 
and  do  not  go  be}'ond  the  announcement  madę  by  Na- 
than. The  same  may  be  said  of  Psa.  lxxxix,  which 
was  composed  by  a  later  writer.  Psalms  ii  and  ex  rest 
upon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add 
new  features  to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (ii,  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ver.  2),  not 
only  the  King  of  Zioń  (ver.  6 ;  ex,  1),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii,  8 ;  ex,  6),  and,  besides 
this,  a  Priest  forever  aftcr  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (ex, 
4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  progeni- 
tor,  to  be  fuU  of  suffering  and  affliction  (Psa.  xxii,  lxxi, 
cii,  cix) :  broughl  down  to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life 
without  seeing  corruption  (Pto.  xvi).  In  Psa.  xlv, 
lxxii,  the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his 
peaceful  reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inter- 
vened  some  200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  proph- 
ecy was  silent  The  Messianic  oonception  entertained 
at  this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and 
gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Suflicient  allusion  to  his  prophetical  and 
priestly  ofBces  had  been  madę  to  create  thoughtful  con- 
sideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  elear  dclineation  of 
him  in  these  characters.  It  was  resenred  for  the  proph- 
ets to  bring  out  these  features  morę  dislinctly. 

The  siMcen  prophets  may  be  divided  into  four  groups : 
the  Prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  —  Hosea,  Amoe, 
Joel,  Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom — 
Isaiah,  Jercmiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habskkuk, 
Zephaniah;  the  lYophets  of  the  Capttvity  —  Ezekiol 
and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Return— Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah, Malachi.  In  this  great  period  of  prophetism  there 
is  no  longer  any  chronological  development  of  Messian- 
ic prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. £ach  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  morę,  another 
less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and  we  have  the  por- 
trait;  but  it  does  not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly 
under  the  hands  of  the  several  artists.  Herę,  therefore, 
the  task  of  tracing  the  chronological  progrett  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end :  its  culmi' 
natwtg  point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
lii,  13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should  be 
a  Servant  of  God,  lowly  and  despised,  fuli  of  grief  and 
suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and 
pnt  to  death.  But  his  sufiferings,  it  is  said,  are  not  for 
his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
violence :  they  are  spontancously  taken,  patiently  borne, 
vicarious  in  their  character;  and,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment,  they  have  an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  Justifying 
efficacy.  The  result  of  his  sacrificial  oflering  is  to  be 
his  exa]tation  and  triumph.  By  the  patii  of  humilia- 
tion  and  exptatory  suffering,  he  is  to  reach  that  state 
of  glory  foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  pro- 
phctic  character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah 
in  other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengstcnbcrg, 
Chrittoiofffff  voI.  ii,  has  satisfactorily  disproved  the  the- 
ory  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  days  of  the  captivity) 
the  portrait  of  the  Bsdp^punroc — at  once  King,  Priest, 
I^phet,  and  Redcemer — was  drawn  in  all  its  essential 
features.    The  contcmporar}-  and  latcr  prophets  (comp. 
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Mic.  V,  2;  D«n.  vu,  9;  Zecb.  vi,  18;  Mai.  iv,  2)  idded 
aome  particuUn  atid  details,  and  8o  Łbe  conceptioa  was 
left  to  await  its  realization  after  an  intervai  of  eome  400 
yean  from  tbe  datę  of  the  Ust  Hebrew  propbet. 

The  modem  Jews,  in  oppoeition  tu  their  ancient  ez- 
position,  have  been  dńven  to  a  non-Messianic  interpre- 
tation  of  Isa.  liii.  Ainong  Christiana  the  non-Metsian- 
ic  interpretation  oomosenced  with  Grotius.  He  ap- 
pliea  the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  According  to  Doderlein, 
8cbu8tcr,  Stepbani,  Eichhorn,  KoseumUller,  Hitzig, 
Handcwerk,  Koster  (after  the  Jewish  expoettor8  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Upmann),  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Eckemoann,  Ewald,  Błeek,  it  a  the  ideał  larael- 
itish  people.  According  to  Paulus,  Amoion,  Maurer, 
TheniuB,  Knobel,  tt  is  the  godly  portion  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people.  According  to  De  Wette,  (iesenius,  Schen- 
kel,  Umbreit^  Hofmann,  it  is  the  proplietical  body.  Au- 
gusti  refers  it  to  king  Uzziah ;  Konynenburg  and  Bahrdt 
to  Hezekiah ;  Stiludlin  to  Isaiah  himself ;  Bolten  to  tbe 
house  of  David.  Ewald  thinks  that  no  historical  person 
was  intended,  but  that  the  author  of  the  chapter  bas 
misled  bis  readere  by  inserting  a  passage  from  an  older 
book,  in  which  a  martyr  was  spoken  of.  "  This,"  he 
says,  ''quite  spontaneously  suggested  itself,  and  bas 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind  roore  and  morę;"  and  he 
thinks  that  '*  controrers}'  on  eh.  liii  will  never  cease 
until  this  truth  is  acknowledged"  {Prophetmj  voL  ii,  p. 
407).  .  Uengstenberg  gives  the  foUowing  list  of  German 
commcntators  who  have  msintained  the  Messtanic  ex- 
planatiou :  Dathe,  Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Michaelis, 
Schmieder,  Storr,  Hansi,  KrUger,  Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack, 
Reiuke,  Tholuck,  Htivemick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own 
exposition,  and  crtticism  of  the  espositions  of  others,  is 
well  worth  consultation  {Christolagjfj  vol.  ii).  Kiehm 
has  given  a  very  good  outline  of  these  prophectes  in 
their  origin,  historical  character,  and  relatiou  to  New- 
Test.  fuKUmcnt  in  the  Studim  und  Kritiken  for  1865  and 
1869  (transl.  by  Jefferson,  Meśsianic  Prophecy ^  Edinb. 
1876,  r2mo).  Drummond's  work  on  The  Jewigh  Met- 
siah  is  a  semi-rationalistic  view  dravm  chietly  from 
apocryphal  literaturę  (Lond.  1877,  8vo).  Prebendary 
Kow  has  shown  {Bampton  Lecłure  for  1877,  p.  234  sq.) 
the  insufHciency  of  the  Meśsianic  elements  of  the  Old 
Test  as  an  ideał  model  fur  the  delineation  of  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Test.     See  Mbssiah. 

X.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testament. — So  far  as  their 
predictive  powers  are  concemed,  the  Old-Test.  prophets 
iind  their  New-Test.  counterpart  in  the  wrtter  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  generał  character,  as  specially 
illumined  reyealers  of  God*s  will,  their  counterpart  will 
rather  be  found,  tirst  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Bapttst,  and  nexŁ  in  all 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  aiiostolic  age,  the  speak- 
ers  with  tongues  and  the  interpretera  of  tongues,  tbe 
prophets  and  the  discerners  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and 
workers  of  miracles  (I  Cor.  xii,  10,  28).  The  connect- 
ing  link  between  tbe  Old-Test.  prophet  and  the  speaker 
with  tongues  is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former 
at  times  received  his  yisions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  Old-Test.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter:  he  did  not.speak  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  yisions  in  the  ecstatic,  and  de- 
clared  thera  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  New-Test.  dis- 
cemer  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  xxit,  22),  the  worker  of  mir- 
acles in  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher  in  each  and  all 
of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of  the  New  Test,  reprc- 
sented  their  naroesakes  of  the  Old  Test.  as  being  ex- 
pounders  of  divine  truth  and  interprcters  of  the  divine 
will  to  their  audi  tors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exi8t  in  the 
New-Test.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi,  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bisbops  or  pres- 
by ters,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women  (xxj, 


9)  who  bad  the  x'ip^f^  irpofąniac  roocfaaafed  tbcn. 
If  men,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  apoatlea  <  i  C^ 
xiv);  and  there  was  notbing  to  binder  the  diUenss 
XapitTpaTa  ot  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching.  bis- 
aclea,  prophecy,  discemmeut,  tongues,  and  interfiRtt- 
tion  (eh.  xii)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  penmi.  sbA 
this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  preabytcr.  Psei 
describes  prophecy  as  being  effectire  for  tbe  cotrvexśee, 
apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate  oonveraioa.  M 
unbelieyers  (xiv,  24),  and  for  the  tnstnictioii  aad  coBSi" 
lation  of  believers  (ver.  31).  This  sbows  its  ttacare.  It 
was  a  spiritual  gift  which  enabled  men  to  underscasc 
and  to  teach  the  truths  of  Christianity,  eapecially  ss 
veiled  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  exbort  and  wam  wi:b 
authority  and  effect  greater  thau  buman  (aee  Locke. 
Paraphraset  notę  on  1  Cor.  xii,  and  Conybeare  sal 
Howson,  i,  461).  Tbe  prophets  of  the  New  Test.  w&t 
supematurally  illuminated  expounders  and  proMrbeni. 

XI.  Literaturę, — On  the  generał  subject  of  propbeer 
no  comprehensiye  or  ałtogether  satisfactory  Creatise  bas 
yet  bieu  produced.    Among  the  old  works  we  zasy 
mention  Augustine,  De  CicUate  /iet,  lib.  xvuif  C8|t. 
27  Bq.  {Op,  vii,  608,  Paris,  1685) ;  Carpzov,  IntrwL  ad 
Libros  Canomcot  (Lips.  1757).    Some  good  reouu-ks  will 
be  found  in  the  essay  of  John  Smith,  Oh  l*rvpieni 
(SeŁed  Ditcouraet,  disc.  vi,  p.  181,  Lond.  1821,  8vo'. 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  and  reprinted  at  tb« 
end  of  Le  Clerc's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  (Amaterd. 
1731).     It  contains  interesting  passages  on  the  naturę 
of  tbe  predictions  in  the  Old  Test.,  extracted  from  Jew- 
ish authors,  of  wbom  Maimonides  is  the  most  distin- 
guished.    Of  less  importance  is  tbe  essay  of  Hermann 
Witsius,  De  Prophetia  et  Prophets  (in  voL  i  of  his  Mis- 
ceiian.  Sacra  [Utrecht,  1692],  p.  1-392) :  he  digresKS 
too  much  and  needlessly  from  tbe  niain  ąttestion,  and 
says  little  applicable  to  the  point ;  but  he  stiU  auppłies 
some  useful  materials.    The  same  remark  ałao  appli» 
in  substance  to  Knibbe's  History  o/ the  Prophets,    Some 
valuable  remarks,  but  much  morę  that  is  arbitimry  and 
nntenabłe,  will  be  found  in  Crusius*s  Hypommemata  ad 
Theologiam  Prophet.  (Lips.  1764, 3  yols.).    In  tbe  Trea- 
tise  on  Prophecy  inserted  by  Jahn  in  his  Inłrodwiiom 
to  the  Old  Testamenty  he  endeavors  to  refute  the  view4 
of  the  Kationalists,  but  does  not  sift  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.    Kleuker*s  work.  De  Nexu  Proph.  inter  utmrn- 
que  FcBduSf  possesses  morę  of  a  genuine  theological 
character.     The  leader  of  the  Kationalists  is  Eichhorn. 
Die  łiebraischen  Propheten  (Gotting.  1816) ;  alw  in  his 
IntroducłioH  to  the  Old  Testamenty  and  in  his  disserta- 
tion  De  Prophet.  Pas,  Hthr.    Their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  most  fully  explained  by  Knobel  in  his  Propke- 
tismus  der  Hebrder  roUsiibidig  dargestelU  (Breslau.  1837. 
2  vols.) :  the  work  contains.  however,  little  originsl  re- 
search,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a  oompilation  of  w  bat 
tbe  Kationalists  assert  conceming  propheci*.  llie  work 
of  Koster,  Die  Propheten  des  A,  und  N.  T,  (Leipńc, 
1838),  ł>ears  a  higher  character:  on  many  points  he  ap- 
proaches  to  sounder  views;  but  he  is  inoonsistent  and 
wavering,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  eseen- 
tially  advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject,    Ofcon- 
siderable  eminence  is  the  treatise  by  Ewald  od  proph- 
ecy, prefixed  to  his  Propheten  des  A  Iten  Bundes  (Stiittg. 
1840;  1867,  3  vols.).     But  to  the  important  que«tion, 
whether  the  prophets  cnjoyed  supematural  assistanceor 
not^  an  explicit  answer  will  there  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Ka- 
tionalists, though  he  endeavors  to  veil  it :  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  influencing  the  prophets  is,  in  fact,  only  their  own 
mind  worked  up  by  circumstances;  their  enthusisam 
and  ecstasy  are  madę  to  explain  all.     Finally,  tbe  work 
of  Hoffmann,  Weissagung  und  KrfuUunff  tm  A .  und  S.  T. 
(Nordlingen,  1841,  vol.  i),  is  chargeable  with  spurions 
and  affected  originality :  his  views  are  oflen  in  their 
very  details  forced  and  strained,  and  it  is  to  be  regrrtted 
that  the  subject  has  by  this  work  gained  less  tbanfrom 
the  author's  talent  might  have  been  expected.    MsnT 
of  the  elements  of  prophecy  have  been  very  ably  M^i 
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soundly  discuaseci  by  Hengstenberg,  Chriitology  of  łke 
Ołd  TeHament,  in  T.  T.  Clark'8  tranaL  (Edinb.  1854). 
Other  Gennan  worlu  of  imporUnce  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Umbreit,  JJie  Propheten  des  A.  Test,  (iu  the 
StutL  u.  Krit.  1838,  p.  1043  8q.) ;  Tholuck,  Die  Pro- 
phisUen  und  ikrę  \Veittagunffen  (1860;  trausL  in  the 
BMiołkeca  Sacra,  1833,  p.  361  8q.).  The  subject  is 
likewise  diacussed  mure  or  less  fully  in  all  the  introduc- 
tions  (q.  v.)  to  the  Old  Test.  See  alsu  Bibie  Educator 
(Index,  8.  V.).  One  of  the  lateet  and  most  specious 
productions  of  the  Kationalistic  school  is  that  of  Pnif. 
Kuenen  (of  the  University  of  Leyden),  The  Propheti 
and  Propkecy  in  Israel  (transl.  by  Milroy,  Lond.  1877, 
8 vo) ;  it  reiterates  with  ingenious  array  all  the  difficul- 
ties,  contradictions,  and  failures  alleged  by  hostile  writ- 
ers,  and  refuted  or  explained  again  and  again  by  ortho- 
dox  scholara.    Cotnp.  Skbr. 

Among  writera  in  English  we  may  espectally  nanie 
tbe  following :  Sherlook,  Discourses  on  the  Utt  and  In- 
łenł  ofProphecy  (175Ó,  8vo) ;  Hurd,  Introd,  to  the  Study 
ofthe  Propheciety  etc  (1772, 8vo);  Apthorp,  Discourtes 
on  Prophecy  (1786,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Davi80n,  Diścoursee  on 
Prophety  (1821,  8vo);  Smith  (J.  Pye),  PrincipUe  of 
Jnterpreiałion  at  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy 
Scripture  (1829,  8vo);  Brooks.  Ekmentt  of  Prophetical 
ItUeiprttatUm  (1837, 12mo);  Alexander,  Cotmection  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testamenl*  (1841,  8vo),  lect.  iv-vii,  p. 
168-382;  Łowth,  J)e  JSaa-a  Pań  ffebraorum  (Oxoł). 
1H21,  and  transl.  by  Gregor}-,  Lond.  1835) ;  Hondey,  Bib- 
lical  Criticism  (Lond.  1820) ;  Home,  Introduction  to  Holy 
Scripture  (Lond.  1828),  eh.  iv,  §  3 ;  Van  Mtldert,  Boyle 
Letiures  (Lond.  1831),  §  xxit;  Fairbaim,  Prophecy:  iłs 
Xature,  Functiong,  and  Interpretation  (Edinb.  1856); 
M*Caul,  Aid$  to  Faith  (Lond.  1861) :  Smith  (K.  Payne), 
Mesnamc  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(C>xf.  1862) ;  David8ou,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Lond.  1862),  ii,  422;  Stanley,  T.,ectures  on  the  Jncish 
Church  (Lond.  1863);  Maurice,  The  Prophets  and  Kings 
ofthe  Old  Testament  (rep.  Bost.  1853);  Stuart,  Hints  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (Andover,  1844) ;  Arnold, 
On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (in  his  Works,  Lond. 
1845,  i,  373  sq.);  Taylor,  Spirit  nflfebrew  Poełry  (rep, 
N.  Y.  1862).  See  also  Joum,  Sacred  Literaturę,  Oct. 
1862;  Meth,  Quar,  Rer.  April,  1862;  Alford,  Greek  Test. 
(notę  on  ^^Acta"  xłił,  41);  the  roonographs  ciied  by 
Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  22,  43,  44;  by 
Hase,  I..^»en  JeMU,  p.  103;  by  Danz,  WórteiL  p.  798; 
by  Darling,  Cydopadia  BiUiographica,  col.  1785  sq.; 
and  under  tbeart.  Prophkts,  Major  and  Minor. 

PrOpbeteSB  (nx*^^a,  nełńdh,  npo^nftCt  Exod.  XV, 
20 ;  Lukę  ii,  36).  Among  the  remarkable  women  who 
appeai  to  havc  exercłsed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  Und 
Miriam  (Exod.  xv,  20);  Deborah;  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii, 
1)  ;  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14) ;  the  wife  of  Isaiah  (Isa. 
viii,  3) ;  Anna  (Lukę  ii,  36) ;  and  the  four  tlaughters  of 
Philip  (Acts  xxi,  8, 9).  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hnldah,  and 
others  were  calleii  prophetesses,  not  because  they  were 
snpposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  futority,like 
the  seers,  but  because  they  possessed  a  poetical  in- 
spiration ;  and  inspircd  (especially  sacred)  poetr%'  was  al- 
ways  deeroed  of  supematural  and  divine  origin.  See 
Prophkt. 

Proph0t0,  False.  As  Moses  had  foretold,  a  host 
of  false  prophets  amse  in  latcr  times  among  the  He- 
brews,  who  promised  prosperity  without  repentance,  and 
predicted  after  "  the  deceit  of  tbeir  own  hearta"  (Deut. 
xiii,  1-5;  Jer.  xtv,  14-16;  xxiii,  9-27).  According  to 
Deuf .  xriii,  20-22,  a  false  prnphet  was  punished  capi- 
tally,  being  stoned  to  death.  There  wero  two  cases  in 
which  a  person  was  held  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
con8eqnently  liable  to  its  punishment :  1.  If  a  prophet 
Bpoke  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  was  tolcrated,  so  long 
as  he  remained  nncnnvicted  o(  imposture,  even  thoagh 
be  threatened  calamity  to  the  state.  He  might  be  im- 
prisoned  (Jer.  xxvi,  8-16;  1  Kings  xxii.  1-28),  but 
could  not  legally  be  put  to  death,  unless  a  prediction  of 


his  failed  of  accomplishment;  then  he  was  regarded  as 
an  impostor,  and  stoned.  2.  If  a  person  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  auy  other  god,  whether  his  prediction  was 
accomplbhed  or  not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  considered  a 
false  prophet,  and,  as  such,  capi  tally  punished.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Ahab  could  muster  four  bundred 
prophets  of  Baal  at  a  time  (1  Kings  xxii,  6).  In  still 
later  times  false  prophets,  uttering  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  imagination,  abounded  in  the  Church,  and 
did  much  mischief  (Matt.  vii,  15;  xxiv,  11 ;  Mark  xiii, 
22 ;  Lukę  yi,  26 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1 ;  1  John  iv,  1).  See  Mes- 
8IAH8,  False. 

Prophets,  French.    See  Casiisard. 

Prophets,  M.uor  akd  Minor.  We  have  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  writings  of  Mxtccn  prophets;  that 
is,  of  fuur  greater  and  twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  four 
greater  prophets  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel  The  Jews  do  not  properly  place  Daniel  among 
the  prophets,  because  (they  say)  he  lived  in  the  splen- 
dor of  temporal  dignilies,  and  led  a  kind  of  life  different 
from  other  prophets.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi.  The  collecton  of  the  canon  arranged  the  prophets 
chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which  they  placed  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch  as  the  last  threc  lesser 
prophets  lived  later  than  thoy.  Daniel,  as  above  ob- 
8en*ed,  was  placed  in  the  Hagiographa,  because  he  had 
not  filled  the  prophetic  office.  The  collection  of  the 
lesser  prophets  themselyes  was  again  intended  to  be 
chronologically  disposed;  still  Hosea  is,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  his  work,  allowed  precedence  before  those 
lesser  prophets  who,  generally,  were  his  eon  tern  poraries, 
and  also  before  those  who  tiourished  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg 
{Christology,  iv,  235)  and  of  Pnsey  (Minor  Projthets,  fit. 
i,  introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
actually  placed  chronologically.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer  arranges  the  list  ofthe  pmphctR  as  follows:  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah  ("  the  prin- 
cipal  prophetical  figiu%  in  the  (irst  or  Ass\'nan  peno<l 
of  canonical  prophetism"),  Kahnm,  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah, Jeremiah  ("the  principal  prophetical  figurę  in  the 
second  or  Babylonian  period  of  canonical  prophet  ism"), 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Calmet 
{Diet,  Bibl,  8.  V.  "Prophet")  as  follows:  Hosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah, 
Joel,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Stanley  (I^ct,  xix)  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zechariah,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  Hence  it  appears  that  Stanley  rccognises  two 
Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariahs.  unless  "the  antlior  of  Isa. 
xl-lxvi  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  tranitportcd  into 
a  style  and  position  later  than  his  own  time"(p.  423). 
Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a  later 
datę  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  arrangc- 
ment  of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  rcference  to 
the  capture  of  .Jenisalem.  But  snch  an  infcrence  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  hiroself 
in  imagination  forward  to  the  datę  of  his  prophecy 
(Hengstenberg),  or  the  worils  which,  as  translated  by 
the  A.  V.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  past,  may  bo 
really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  futurę  (Pusey).  For 
the  various  questions  relating  to  each  pciHon  and  book, 
see  the  several  names  in  their  alphabetical  places.  See 
also  BiBLE. 

Commentaries, — ^The  following  are  the  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  prophets  in  generał :  Jerome,  Com" 
mentarii  (in  Opp,  vo].  v,  ed.  Basi!.);  Abrabancl,  C^*)0 
(written  in  1497,  and  frequently  printed  and  tranMatcd 
in  variou8  forms  and  portions);  Kimchi,  I>avid  (firat 
prinied  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibie, Von.  1548,  fol.);  (Eco- 
lampadius, Comm^am  (Basil.  1558,  2  vol8.  fol.);  Pey- 
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tary  •  LoodL  1714. 4  vvla. 4to:  castmc*^!  in  tbe 
Urr  «f  fauiekj  Lo«rtli,  ttc  • :  V«ii  7  ii  Coaamamana 
<UK  1744,  a  Tub.  4u#;:  W^^L  £'«jrfr/dba9  f  Halle. 
1771-73,  4  Toln  ^%'o;;  Weiieittiicr,  MttapkroMś  ( Aas. 
YiiuL  KCt^.  Ihroc  Daihe^  S<M«  oa  Umj.  łYrjph.  obIt^ 
nialJft,  I77i»«  17«$.9.  8ro^:  ^mitJh  (4.^,  Łrplam^im 
[cbieflr  cmbimJc^^  ^EainliL  17K7,  Ić^i.  12ido':  YaopeL 
łJrUdń/aff  (DnmL  17<^M^i.  :e  tuIal  Sroi:  iliaiłHn. 
Krklanutg  «i*AUoic,  lHH»-lfi,  3  Tuift.  8ro;:  Apcr,  /«» 
Krpiicatum*  rPtf.  \H-B^tt  10  Tols.  8vo>;  Cole,  Ow- 
miemtary  "  iiKrhid.  X.  T.^  <^  Ujcid.  l^^lSS.  t  TcrU.  8to  ) ;  Ucn|;- 
•tenbergi  Ckruiolo^  rBerUn.  Ii«-i9-^,  1«51^7, 3  rola. 
8to:  tnoiO.  X.  Y,  l)«5a-ó9.  Ediob.  18M-68. 3  rnk*.  8ro: 
abrid|;iii.  Łz/nd.  1847.  Hvo):  Huckcft,  KHdmt,  [<m  oer- 
iMMU  p«rU  ]  (haim,  l83l,8roj :  Tegg'ft  ed.  AV«i  [^chiedr 
ONDptledJ  (Ijaad.  1836,  5  roK  8ro;:  Hoflinanii,  Avde- 
fftMff  [on  tbe  Ihj.  Proph^  oompiled]  (Stattę.  lKt9. 
8ro) ;  Siephenwn,  Ckrisiológy  fLood.  1839. 2  toIa.  8ro  i : 
Ewald,  ErUdntmff  rScntt^  1810-42,  G<iuiiig.  1867-69. 
2  robi  Sro);  Maarer,  Commaitaruit  (Lipt.  1841,  8vo»; 
Herzbetmer,  r *-f  [iiicliid.theUagiog.]  (Beri.  1841-44. 
in  paru,  8%'o);  Delttzach  and  Caspari,  Ex«ff,  Uaudb. 
CLript.  1812,  8vo);  UmbreiŁ,  C<nnmeniar  (Uamb.  184:S- 
46,  5  roU.  8ro) ;  Nores,  TroMsiation  (Boot.  1813,  N.  Y. 
1849,  3  voU.  12mo>';  Hitzi^,  L'ebcr»etz,  (Leipe.  18^. 
8ro;;  SmtŁh  (G.  Y.),  Propkecies  relatiitg  to  A  Styria 
(Lond.  1857, 12nio) ;  Williams,  ProphHs  dunmff  the  A*- 
iyrian  Kmpire  (WńćL  1866, 8vo;.  See  Old  Testamksct. 
Tbe  followinf;  are  esclimi-ely  on  tbe  Minor  Proph- 
eta :  Cml  of  Alesandria,  Commeniarii  (in  Opp,  iii,  1- 
870;  alflo  IngoUL  1607,  fol.) ;  Tbeodoret,  JtóarpretcUw 
(in  Opp.  Hf  u) ;  Theodure  of  Mopsuestia,  Commenfarii 
(in  Mai'«  A  ar,  ColUctio,  I,  i,  41-104) ;  Renuf^tiA  Anii»> 
siod.  Knfirrationcs  Cm  IJibL  yfax.  Pair,  voL  xvi) ;  Ku- 
pertus  Tuitiensts,  CommaUarii  Cm  Opp,  i,  6.51) ;  Alber- 
tua  Magnus,  CommerUarii  (Basil.  1525,  fol.);  TanHNi, 
Commentaritu  (K(»U  1522,  4Ui;  Ups.  1688,  1706,  4ro) ; 
Lambert,  CommnUaru  (ArgenL  1525-26,  6  voU.  8vo; 
Francf.  1589,  1G05,  3  vol«.  8vo);  Calvin,  Prttlectionet 
C(#cnev.  1559, 1581, 1612,foL ;  in  Opp.  roi.  ix ;  in  French, 
ibid.  1560,  etc.,  4to;  transL  by  Owen,  Edinb.  1846-49, 5 
vols,8vo>;  Forer,6Vm»}n«R/arit(Ven.l565,8vo);  Wigand, 
Kxpliralio  (Francf.  1566,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Erplanatio- 
neg  (Lips.  1568,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (ibid.  1561, 1570, 
1571,  8v'o) ;  Montanus  [liom.  Cath.],  Conanentariut 
(Antw.  1571,  fol.,  1582,  4to) ;  De  Kibera  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commeniarii  (ibid.  1511  and  often,  fol.) ;  (lualter,  Com- 
mentarU  (Tigur.  1572,  fol.) ;  P.  de  Palacio  [Kom.  Cath.], 
Commentaruu  (Colon.  1583, 1588,  8vo) ;  l)ancu8,  Com- 
metUaria  (Genev.  1586, 1594, 8v'o ;  transł.  by  Stockwood, 
Lond.  159-4, 4to) ;  Livelie,  Atmoiałumu  [on  a  part  only] 
(I»nd.  1587,  8vo;  also  in  the  Critici  Sttcri^  vol.  iv); 
Heilbrunn,  /x>c»  communes  (Lauing.  1588,  8vo);  Bf.  de 
Palacio  [Rom.  Cath.],  £xplanationes  (Salam.  1593,  fol.) ; 
Alscheich,  n'lH';i'9,  etc  (Yenice,  1595  and  later,  fol.); 
A  Memana  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphra»ia  (Antw.  1597. 
4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Commmiarius  (Franc(»f.  1603, 1620, 
2  Yols.  8vo) ;  Thuan  and  Rittenhauts  Metnphrosis  (Am- 
berg.  1604,  8vo) ;  5Ialdonatiis,  Commentariu$  (Colon. 
161 1,  fol.) ;  A  Castro  [Rom.  Cath.  J,  Commmtarii  (Lugd. 
1615,  Magunt.  1617,  fol.);  A  Figeiro  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commenturii  (in  his  Opp.  Lngd.  1616,  fol.) ;  WoUler, 
Disputationes  (Wittemb.  1617,  4t4)):  Sanctius  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Cominentariui  (Lngd.  1621,  fol.) ;  A  Lapide, 
ComnierUariug  (Antw.  1625,  fol.);  Dnwius,  CommenfO' 
rius  (Amut.  1627,  4to;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri);  Phi- 
lippa?us  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commeniarii  (Par.  1633,  4  vols. 
fol.);  Fabricius,  Conciones  (Bem.  1641,  fol.);  Light- 
foot,  Yersiones  (in  Work*^  x,  453) ;  Colona  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commenlaria  (Panorm.  1644,  fol.)  ;  Macorps  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Paraphra»e  (Par.  1644,  1645,  2  yols.  12mo); 
(^occeius,  ComtntnlariuJt  (Ij.  B.  1652.  f(»l.) ;  Hutcheson, 
K^imnilion  (Ix>nd.  1655,3  voK8vo:  1657,  fol.);  Stokes, 
Kzplirafion  (ibid.  1659,  8vo)  ;  Kunad,  Commentariut 
(Dresd.  1677,  4to) ;  De  Yeil,  Erplicatio  (Lond.  1680, 
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the  fint  tire  oolr]  iGieH.lCB6.4tot: 

Uarims  ihmaL  10^1701.  &  wfta.  4la: 

rob.  1l»L):  Taulo;  PtyJS^km  lUtaa.  H 

PrmŁtrt^jma  lirtolar.  17^  4iot;  Pf 

/F.  «d  M.  1713.  4toi:  Gciilwrd. 

ftUeea.  1713-28.  10  pta.  4to:  Bmav.  1737. 4co. 

sinn.  S*Ja*f  lin 

1724-?7.  f«.Li;   PlMrams  [Rom.  C^th.;;.  C€ 

(Nemfu  1745.  ibL  •;  Bakę,  Gw>mom  rUcidcIbL  1733. 4: 

Alschul,  TTyrsrZ^  etc  jodad.  the  Hagiugc.^  \  lut^."-. 

1753  and  latcr,  8ro>;   Yogeł,  UmatkrrA.,   (HaL  ITTk 

8vof ;  Struenaee,  CtŁerwetz.  (Uałbcfal.l777,dvo. :  Wa^ 

ther,  Cebersefz.  iSceod.  1777,  8ii-oł;  YoUbortłfc*  .4««k.'L 

( Gtttting.  17^  8vu; :  Newoome,  \atn  { LondL  1 7«5^  4:  . 

1836.  8vui ;  Bmmer,  ErHar,  (Leipa^  17^  8ro  > ;  Sij^- 

ling,  Łtidmł.  |_ua  paits]  tStoUg.  1786,  8Tt»> :  Hens:^£. 

AmMUMdrerńumt  [<in  pasai^cs]  ( Kiloo.  1786,  4to  ;  Jl^4- 

denhauer,  ErHar.  [includ.  Dan.]  (OnedL  17«<7.  4cu  : 

YampeL  ErUar.  (Dread.  1793, 8vu) ;  DaU,  Obmerratkm, 

[on  pawages]  (Neostr.  1793,  8ro);  Wolf  (of  Ocomb  , 

,  Ttni^Z^  etc  ( Desaaii,  1805, 8ro,  and  later) ;  Yaftcr.  Obter- 
rationes  [on  paaaages]  (UaL  1815i,  4u>);  Schriidcr.  Er- 
loMt,  (Leips.  1823,  8vo);  RoaenmiUler,  SekitUn  iLips, 
1827,  4  Tola.  8%-o) ;  Ackermann,  Amiotatiomet  f  Yienoc. 

<  1830,  8to);  Zadel,  AmtotatiameB  (HaL  1830,  8vt»' 
Scholz,  Erkiar.  (?.  ad  M.  1833, 8vo) ;  Fick,  Trangiati* 

'  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1835,  12nio);  Jeitteles,  94*^B  O^khiu. 
1835,  8vo);  kieger,  Btiritcktta^eM  (Stuttg.  183oi.  8v.>); 
Heaselbeig,  AusUgmff  (Kónigsb.  1838,  8vo);  Uendcr- 
M»n,  Commenłftrjf  (L^uuL  1845,  Andorer,  1866,  Hto): 
Hiizig,  Erildf.  (Leit^  1852,  8vo) ;   Schregg    [Kum. 

I  Cath.],  Erkiar.  (Regensb.  1854,  8ro);  Pusey,  Commn- 
tary  (Lond.  1860, 4to) ;  Kohler,  Die  mtckenL  Propkftr^ 

'  (Erlang.  1861,  8vo);  Schlier,  Pndigtfn  (StnCt^.  It^I 
8vo) ;  Whi»ii.  Parapkrate  (Lond.  1864, 12nK>) ;  Shrev$- 
bur>-,  AV/te»  (EUltnb.  1865.  8vo);  Cowle^  Aotoa  (X,  Y. 
186*7,  12nii>  :  Ketl  and  Delitzsch,  Coinmeniar  (Leipa 
1866, 8vo;  tfaiml.  Edinb.  1868, 2  vols.8ro) ;  Ketty,LMJ- 
ure$  (Lond.  1871, 8ro).    See  Commesctary. 

PROPUETS,  ScHOOUB  op  the.    Tbea^  weie  piaces 
where  young  men  were  cdncated  under  the  eare  of  a 
master,  who  was  oommonly,  if  not  alw^a,  an 
'  prophet.    Godwin  observes  that  for  the 
j  of  leaming  coUeges  and  schools  were  in  diren  plaes 
I  erected  for  the  propheta.    The  fiist  intimatioo  we  harc 
in  Scripture  of  these  schools  is  in  1  Sam.  x,  5,  where  we 
read  of  "  a  company  of  prophetA  coming  down  from  the 
high  place  with  a  pwltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe. 
and  a  harp  before  them;  and  they  ahall  prophc^.* 
They  are  suppo6e<l  to  be  the  students  in  a  ci>ll<^7e  of 
prophets  at  (libeah  of  (Jod,  or,  aa  we  render  it.  ^  the  hi3 
of  (to<1,"  which  is  another  name  for  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
( 1  Sam.  xiii,  15;  xi,  4).    This  place  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  ancient  sancŁuaries  of  Palestine. 
\Yc  afterwards  read  of  such  another  company  of  the 
prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  "  prophesying,  and  Sam- 
uel standing  as  appointed  over  them"  (1  Saro.  xix,  19. 
20).     The  studenU  in  these  collegee  were  called  ^sons 
of  the  propheta.**    We  read  óf  the  '*  sens  of  the  proph- 
ets that  were  at  Bethel;"  and  of  another  schoot  ai 
Jericho;  and  of  the  aons  of  the  propheta  at  Gilgai  (3 
Kinga  ii,  3-5 ;  iv,  88).   It  appears  that  theae  sons  of  the 
propheta  were  very  numemus;  for  of  this  sort  \rerp 
probably  the  propheta  of  the  Lord  whom  Jezebel  cnt 
off ;  '<  but  Obadiah  took  a  hnndred  of  them,  an<l  bid 
them  by  fiftj'  in  a  cave"  (I  Kinga  xviii,  4).    In  these 
schools  young  men  were  ediicated  under  a  proper 
master  in  the  knowledge  of  rdigion  and  aacred  musie 
(1  Sam.  X,  5;  xix,  20),  and  were  tbereby  qnalified  \o  be 
public  preachers,  which  aeeros  to  hare  been  part  of  the 
business  of  the  prophets  on  the  Sabbath-days  and  fea- 
tivala  (2  Kinga  iv,  28).     It  wonld  aeem  Łbat  God  gen- 
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erally  chose  the  prophets  wbom  he  inspired  out  of  these 
schools.  Amos,  fcherefore,  speaks  of  it  as  an  eztraoidi- 
nary  case  that  tbough  he  was  not  ODe  of  the  eona  of  the 
pióphetą  but  a  herdaman,  **yet  the  Lord  took  him  aa 
he  followed  the  flock,  and  aaid  unto  him,  Go,  propbesy 
unto  my  people  Israel"  (Arooa  vii,  14, 15).  That  it  was 
uaual  for  some  of  tfaese  achools,  or  at  least  for  tbeir  tu- 
tora, to  be  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  appears  from 
the  relatioH  of  the  prophecies  couceming  the  ascent  of 
£iijah,  dellyered  to  Elisha  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
both  at  Jericho  and  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  3,  5).  See 
BiJUe  Kdticator,  iii,  64.     See  PiSDAOOGicB;  SciiooŁ. 

PROPH  ETS,  Sons  op  the.  The  disciples,  or  schol- 
ara, of  the  prophets  were  thus  called,  agreeably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion  and  in  sacred  musie,  and  were  thus  qnali- 
fied  to  become  publio  teachers  (1  Sam.  x,  11).  See 
Prophet. 

PROPHETS,  ToMBS  of  trs.  '*The  excavations 
GORimonly  known  undcr  this  name,"  Professor  Robin- 
son obsenres,  **  are  sitnated  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Mount  of  OUves,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  lead- 
ing  over  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke 
describes  them  as '  Tery  large,  ba^ing  many  ceUs  to  de- 
posit  bodies  in ;  the  farther  end  of  them  they  cali  the 
Labyrinth,  which  extends  a  great  way ;  I  could  not  find 
the  end  of  it;'  this  part  seems  to  have  been  a  quarTy. 
Doubdan  compares  them  with  the  tomba  of  the  Judges 
and  kings ;  but  saya  the  chambers  are  not  sąuare,  as  in 
theae,  bnt  consist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries,  cut 
atrictly  one  within  the  other  in  a  continued  curve ;  the 
hoiea  or  nicbes  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the 
floor"  {BibL  Ret,  i,  529 ;  comp.  Later  Res.  p.  283).  See 
De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  107;  Williams,  i/o/y  City,  ii, 
215.  See  Oliykt.  It  is  ordinarily  suppoeed  (but  with 
no  good  reason)  that  it  is  of  these  tombs  our  Lord 
speaks  when  he  says:  "Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build 
the  sepolchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fatheia  kilied 
them**  (Lukę  xi,  47).    See  Toara. 

Propitiation.  The  Greek  word  Woffrrfptoy  (or 
lAcw/Auc),  rendered  propitiation  (Rom.  iii,  25;  1  John 
ii,  2 ;  It,  10)  and  mercy  teat  (Heb.  ix,  5),  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint  aa  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
ni^BS,  u  e.  coteringy  properly  the  Ud  or  cottr  of  the  ark 

of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  orer- 
laid  with  pure  gold,  oyer  which  the  chenibim  stretched 
out  tbeir  wings,  and  where  Jehorsh  communed  with 
the  representatiyes  of  his  people  (£xod.  xxv,  17-22 ; 
xxxvit;  in  the  Sept.  £xod.  xxxviii,  6-9).  Into  the 
holy  place  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  a  year, 
when  he  ^prinkled  upon  the  mercy  eeat  or  corering  of 
the  ark  the  blood  of  an  expiatory  yictim,  in  order  to 
make  propitUlion  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi, 
1 1-15).  In  the  common  Greek  idiom,  iXaar^p(ov  properly 
designates  an  erputtory  or  propitiatory  victim  [see  Pro- 
riTiATORY  Sacrifices]  ;.and  in  Rom.  iii,  25;  1  John  ii, 
2;  iv,  10,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rihce  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  blood  alone  atones 
for  and  corer«  our  guilt.  When  faith  is  exerci6ed  in 
the  blood  of  this  sacrifice,  its  propiLiator}*^  effect  is  pro- 
duced.  In  other  words,  Christ  makes  expiation  which 
is  effectual  for  sucfa,  and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence  in  his  atoning  blood.  The  idea  of  the  legał  reo- 
onciliation  of  God  and  all  sinners  who  coniia]lv  receive 
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the  Grospel  plan  of  salvation  is  presented  under  two  as- 
pects.  1.  Erpiation:  this  denotes  the  doing  of  some- 
Łhing  which  shall  fumish  Łjust  ground  or  reaton  in  a 
judicial  adminittration  for  pardoning  a  convicted  of- 
fender.  2.  PrcpiHation  :  any thing  wh ich  shall  bave  the 
property  of  disposing,  inclining,  or  causing  the  judicial 
autbority  to  adnUt  the  expiation — i.  e.  to  assent  to  it  as 
a  valid  reason  for  pardoning  the  offender.  £xpiation, 
tberefore,  regards  the  oondition  of  the  offender ;  propiti- 
ation, that  of  the  judfje  or  soTercign.  *'  We  can  con- 
eeive  easea,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  ^  in  which  an  expi- 
atioo,  good  and  reasonable  in  its  kind,  might  be  offered, 


and  yet  a  wiae  and  good  goyemment  migbt  not  be  wilł- 
ing  to  acoept  it— i.  e.  might  not  be  prapiłiout  to  the  of- 
fender and  to  the  propoeal  for  his  being  forgiven.  We 
can  also  conceive  of  a  wise  and  good  goveniment  being 
cordially  disposed  and  greatly  desirous  to  pardon  an  of- 
fender, bnt  unable  to  gratify  this  gractous  dispoeition 
because  it  can  find  wojuit  groundt  for  such  an  act,  and 
it  is  aware  that  a  pardon  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  un* 
exceptionable  reason  would  relax  the  obligstions  of  law, 
bring  dishonor  upon  public  justice,  and  prove  of  pei^ 
nicious  example.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  same  thing 
roay  be,  and  is  most  naturally  fit  and  likely  to  be,  both 
an  expiation  and  a  propitiation ;  L  e.  both  a  valid  reatom 
for  psirdoning,  and  a  determiuing  motire  to  the  will  of 
the  competeut  anthority  to  admit  and  act  upon  that 
reason."    See  Atoskmunt. 

Now,  in  applying  these  terms  to  tbe  great  and  awful 
case  of  ourseWes,  the  whole  world  of  justly  condemned 
sinners,  and  our  judge,  the  infiuitely  perfect  God,  there 
are  some  cautious  of  great  importance  to  be  ob6er\'ed. 
Nuthing  can  be  adroitted  that  would  contradict  iucou* 
trovertible  firat  priuciples.  But  t  here  are  two  such  prin* 
ciples  which  are  ofien  violated  by  inconsiderate  advo- 
cates  of  the  doctrine  of  salvaiiou  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ ;  and  the  violation  of  them  bas  afforded  the  ad- 
yantage  of  all  the  plausible  arguments  urged  agaiust 
that  doctrine  by  its  adyersaries.  The  fint  is  the  immu- 
tability  of  God.  His  morał  principles — that  i?,  his  rec- 
titude,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  exprc88ed  by  his  bleseed 
and  holy  wiU—casi  undergo  no  alteration;  for  tu  admit 
such  a  8uppo«ition  would  be  destructiye  of  the  dbeolute 
perfectum  of  the  diyine  naturę,  as  it  would  imply  either 
an  improyement  or  a  deterioration  in  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  change.  We  cannot,  tberefore,  bear  or  read 
without  unspeakable  disapprobation  aiid  regret  repre- 
sentations  of  the  Deity  as  first  actuaied  by  the  passions 
of  wrath  and  fury  towards  sinful  men,  and  as  afterwards 
tunied,  by  the  presentation  of  the  Saviour*s  sacrifice, 
into  a  different  temper — a  dispoeition  of  calmness,  kiud- 
ness,  and  grace.  The  second  foundation  principle  Is 
that  the  adorable  God  is,  from  eternity  and  in  all  the 
glorious  constancy  of  his  naturę,  gracious  and  merciful. 
He  wanta  no  extraneous  motiye  to  induce  him  to  pity 
and  relieye  our  miserable  world.  No  change  in  God  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  eyen  if  it  were  poesible.  This  is 
abundantly  eyident  from  many  parts  of  the  diyine  Word 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7;  John  iii,  16;  yi,  39;  x,  17;  Epb. 
i,  3-10;  2  Cor.  y,  18,  19).  The  question  whether  sin- 
ners shall  be  pardoned  is  not  one  that  can  be  referre^l  to 
arbitrar}*  will  or  absolute  power.  It  is  a  question  of  law 
and  goyemroent,  and  it  is  to  be  solyed  by  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  conaistency.  (lod^s 
disposition  to  show  mercy  is  original  and  unchangeable : 
in  this  aense  nothing  is  nceded  to  render  him  propitious. 
But  the  wav  and  manner  in  which  it  will  be  suitable  to 
all  the  other  considerations  proper  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  he  should  show  mercy,  nonę  but  himself  is 
qaalified  to  determine.  *'God  is  the  righteous  judge, 
and  (}chI  is  angry  [with  the  wicked]  every  day."  But 
this  anger  is  not  a  commotion  or  a  mutable  passion :  it 
is  the  calm,  dignifled,  unchangeable,  and  etemal  maje^ 
ty  of  the^aid^  ,*  it  is  his  nece$»ary  love  of  righteoosneas 
and  hatred  of  iniąuity.  Pardon,  w  hen  on  any  considep- 
ation  it  takes  place,  brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  a 
change ;  but  that  change,  in  the  great  case  before  us,  is 
not  in  the  roind  or  character  of  the  Supremę  Rider,  but 
it  ia  in  the  administration  of  his  goyemment^  and  in 
those  outward  acts  by  which  that  administration  is  in- 
dicated.  lliis  change  is,  in  the  onlcr  of  morał  right, 
the  effect  uf  an  adeqiuite  eav»e,  This  cause  lies  in  the 
whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  but  most  particularly 
and  easentially  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  these 
have  oonstitoted  the  expiation.  See  Atomeaiknt,  Dat 
of;  Mediation. 

The  Romish  Church  belieyes  the  mass  (q.  v.)  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and  dead ;  whilc 
the  Reforroed  churchea,  justified.  by  ttie  express  dechn 
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rations  of  Scripture,  allow  ofno  propitiation  but  tbaŁ  one 
offered  by  Jesus  ou  the  cross,  whereby  divitie  justice  is 
appeasedaitd  our  bins  atoued  for  (Kom.  iii,  20;  1  Jobn 
ii,  2).    Sec  Sacrificb. 

Fropitiatory  Sacrifices  include  both  trespass- 
offering  and  sin-offeriiis:.  See  Sacrifick.  Iu  tbis 
place  we  arc  to  examine  the  dispuŁed  ąuestion  what  the 
Israelites  hcld  before  tbera  as  thcir  object  in  offering 
tbeir  beasta  of  sacritice ;  tbat  is,  wbetber  tbey  wisheil 
raerely  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  offended  Deity  (Welker,  p. 
288),  or  (as  Micbaclis,  Mos,  Rit,  p.  G4,  urges)  it  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  municipal  penalty,  a  kind  of  fine ;  or,  finał- 
ly,  as  a  substitute  for  the  stnners  presenting  it,  who  had 
themseWes  properly  deserved  death.  The  last  is  the 
view  of  many  rabbins  (see  Outram,  De  Sacrific.  p.  251 
8q.)  and  Cburch  fathers  (Theodor.  Qu(es(,  61  ad  Erod, ; 
Euseb.  Dem,  Kv,  i,  10,  etc.)i  and  laŁcIv  of  Bauer  (TheoL 
A  N.  T,  iv,  124  8q.),  De  Wette  (Bili,  TheoL  p.  98  są.; 
comp.  Opuic,  p.  23  8q.),  Gesenius  {Zu  U,  ii,  189),  Heog- 
stenberg  {Ch-uioL  i,  265),  SchoU  (in  Klaiber'8  Stud, 
etc  V,  ii,  143  8q.),  and  Tholnck  (2,  BeiL  z.  Brie/,  a,  d. 
Ilebr,  p.  78  sq.;  comp.  Conn's  BibL  TheoL  i,  270  są.,  for 
many  others).  This  meaning  of  the  sin-offerings  seems 
at  first  view  the  most  natural,  significant,  and  most  ac- 
cordant  with  ancient  testimonies.  Yet  Klaiber  (Studien 
der  Wiirtemb,  GeistLYlUt  ii,  10  są.)  bas  recently  com- 
bated  it  with  acuteness,  and  liilhr  {SjfmboL  ii,  277  są.) 
bas  offered  several  objections  to  it.  Many  other  inter- 
pretations,  some  very  monstrous,  but  offered  with  phil- 
osophical  pretcnsion,  are  rcferred  to  by  Scholl  (op, 
cił,  p.  133  są.).  Early  opposition  to  the  usual  view  is 
found  in  Sylces  {Vers,  Ub,  die  Opfer^  p.  128  są.)  and 
Steudel  {GlaubensleJire^  p.  256  są.).  Cerlainly  some  of 
the  grouuds  on  which  it  is  often  based  are  of  no  weighu 
The  formuła  in  Lev.  iv,  20,  '^  And  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them," 
repeated  in  xxvi,  5, 10,  or  that  in  Lev.  v,  13, "  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his 
sin  that  be  hatb  sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him,"  or  the  similar  words  in  the  18th  ver8e, 
do  not  make  it  certain  that  a  substitution  is  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  The  laying 
of  the  hand  on  the  ani  mai,  too,  though  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  21)  it  certainly  implies  the  laying 
of  guilt  upon  it,  does  not  in  generał  dctermine  this 
point,  sińce  it  was  also  customary  in  other  sacrifices. 
Further,  that  the  sin-offering  was  considercd  unclean, 
which  would  only  be  possible  in  case  the  unclean ness 
of  sin  were  considered  to  have  passed  over  to  it,  is  not 
to  be  infcrred  from  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  xvi,  28,  etc. 
(as  Klaiber  bas  well  shown),  but  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict  Lev.  iv,  12 ;  vi,  27  (see  below).     On  the  other  hand, 

(1.)  Lev.  xvii,  11,  unless  it  be  interpreted  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  can  scarcely  be  nnderstood  to  mean  au}-- 
thing  else  than  tbat  the  life  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  iu 
the  blood,  and  is  poured  out  with  the  blood,  was  offered 
iostead  of  the  life  of  him  who  presented  it  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  *)B2i  (kiP" 
per,  to  expiate,  to  atone) ;  but  the  parallelism  between 
the  niphesh  or  "  life  of  the  flesh"'  and  the  nipheah  or  sonl  | 
for  which  it  is  given  as  an  atonement  is  certainly  not 
without  force. 

(2.)  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
shows  that  the  merę  death  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
burning  of  pieces  of  its  flesh  on  the  altar,  were  not  the 
object  here  as  in  other  sacrifices.  What  other  meaning 
coidd  the  sprinkling  have  than  that  in  the  blood  the 
life  is  sprinkled,  scattered,  and  so  utterly  destroyed? 
The  pouring-out  of  the  blood  was  not  in  this  case,  as 
elsewhcre,  merely  a  means  of  killing  the  antmal,  but 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  But  it  could  only  become 
an  object  when  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  symbolizes 
the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  offerer,  who  has 
forfeited  his  life  by  sin. 

(3.)  The  idea  that  one  man  could  suffer  as  a  substt- 
lother  (and  hence,  according  to  the  Israditish 


view,  even  be  punished  by  God  in  his  atead)  ia  non  ^jls 
expre8sed  by  2  Saro.  xii,  15  są.;  xxir,  10  sq.;  ba.  L. 
4  s().  (not  ł^v.  xxi,  18),  but  the  representatioD  a  i 
transmiasłon  of  guilt  appears  ia  I>euC.  xxi,  eaptcoŁ- 
ver8e  8;  in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  oorenant-^e- 
rifice  (Jer.  xxxiv,  18  są.;  compb  Gen.  xv,  17>,  s>dii 
the  riiual  servŁce  with  the  acapegoat  {JLjtTm  xvL  2. . 
See  especially  also  Isa.  x]iii,  3,  where,  too,  the  v<«. 
*)D3  {leophei\  rantom),  so  common  where  che  ai»-c£r- 
iugs  are  mentioned,  is  uaed.  (Klaiber  ia  ri^ht  in  iav. 
Ing  that  ")D3,  kipper,  from  ""'^S,  kaphdr,  pruperiy  mt±  • 
cover;  and  hence  pointa  out  the  remova]  of  guilt,  wiib- 
out  deterroining  the  method.  Yet  it  remaiiis  ixtf€vof- 
thy  that  this  word  kipher  [cocaing  opinr^j  elsewhm 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  exptation,  is  uaed  here  wbi. 
the  subject  is  penal  substitution.  Was  it  so  eaay  av: 
natural  for  the  Israelites  to  view  expiation  aa  ao  aa 
of  substitution?)  Nor  must  we  omit  to  remaik  thii 
Kisn  (chitteh  [Gen.  xxxi,  89],  meaning^  pruperiy  & 

atone  for)  is  used  for  maku^  oony»en»ation^  jmd  Kiu- 
ber'8  explanation  of  the  pasaage  is  awkward. 

(4.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  repreaentaiioa 
of  expiatory  substitution  by  sacrifioes  was  promineiK 
among  other  ancient  nations  (Herod,  ii,  39 ;  Oesar,  BtSL 
GaL  vi,  16 ;  Ovitl,  Fasi.  vi,  160 ;  Porphyr.  A  bttitu  iv,  lól 
The  remark  of  De  Wette,  Tboluck,  and  Scholl  tbat  tbe 
reronanta  of  the  sin-offerings  were  acoounted  uoekn 
seems  to  have  no  great  weight,  sinoe  the  eating  of  pi«e» 
of  fiesh  from  moat  of  sin-offerings  might  be  urged  (at 
the  contrary  view ;  and  certainly  that  idea  did  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  case  of  the  trespaas-offeringa  (see  Babr, 
op,  cił,  p.  393  są.). 

On  the  offering  of  men  for  propitiation,  in  case  of 
public  misfortune  (2  Kings  iii,  87)  anionu  tbe  GreekiL 
comp.  SchoL  in  Aristoph.  Plut,  454 ;  Wac^iamuth,  HtS. 
Alterih,  ii,  550  są.  The  self-offeringa  of  the  Romans 
belong  here  too.  Kindred  is  the  Ulegał  hanging  of  the 
children  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6  sq. ,  comp^  LassatdSt 
Die  SUhnopfer  der  Griechen  und  Romer  [WUrzbur?, 
1841]). 

(5.)  Lastly,  a  circumstance  which  speaks  atrongly  for 
the  common  explanation  of  these  sin-offeiings  is  thai 
all  others  which  have  been  suggested  are  far  leas  nat- 
ural, simple,  and  appropriate.    We  need  not  refer  e«^ 
l)ecially  to  the  homely  interpretation  of  Michaelis.   The 
idea  that  blood  passed  for  the  principle  of  sensualitr. 
and  hence  of  sin,  and  that  thus  the  shedding  of  blood 
became  ihe  symbol  of  the  putting-away  of  sina,  doe^not 
appear  iu  the  Old  Test.,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  New.    Stea- 
ders  supposition  is  that  the  gracious  aeceptance  by  God 
of  the  offering  or  reconciliation  was  the  cssential  ele- 
ment, and  that  tbe  various  forms  of  sacrifice  were  only 
intended  to  imprcss  on  the  mind  the  abotninable  naturę 
of  sin  and  to  Icad  to  a  true  repentance ;  but  this  view  is 
strangely  barren.    Klaiber  supposes  that  clean  antmals 
without  blemish  were  to  aw^aken  in  the  worshif^r  the 
sense  of  the  law's  reąuirement  from  him  and  of  his  im- 
perfection.    But  this  Ieaves  out  of  sight  all  tbe  peculiar 
forms  appropriated  to  the  sin-offering,  and  dwelis  on  a 
single  circumstance  which  was  common  to  all  the  other 
sacrifices,  and  not  even  confined  to  sacrifices.    It  is  im- 
possible  to  sacrifice  the  common  view,  which  i^  ąuite 
satisfactory,  in  favor  of  such  schemes  as  these.    The  in- 
terpretation of  Menken  has  been  sufficiently  answered 
by  Bahr  {op,  cił,  p.  292  są.).— Winer.     SeernoPiTU- 

TION. 

Proportion  of  Faith.   See  Amalogy  (ofFaitk), 

PropositiOneB  DamnfttaB  is,  in  theological  lan- 
guage,  every  thesis  which  oontaina  either  a  dogroatical 
assertion  or  one  intimately  related  to  dognuu  in  the 
form  of  an  authoritative  rcprobation,  suppońted  by  tbe 
usual  argnmcnta  afforded  by  Scriptore,  tradition,  ded- 
stons  of  the  Cburch,  etc  The  doctrinat  opinions  of 
those  who  diverge  in  any  way  from  the  belief  of  the 
Romish  Cburch  are  also  called  propositions,  and  the  d^ 
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gree  of  divergence  is  indicAted  by  corresponding  quaU- 
ticatioiis.  If  Łhe  authoriŁiea  of  the  Church  (generał 
cuuiiciU,  or  the  pope  bimseli)  posili vely  reject  Łbose 
propositions,  Łbey  are  coiidemued  propositioua,  L  e.  pro- 
pońiiortes  damnaUct,  Tbe  doctriaea  expouQded,  espe- 
cially  in  wrttings,  caii  be  rejected  summarily  («n  globo) 
without  specilicaŁion,  ur  witb  special  mentioii  of  eacb 
ftingle  propoflidoR.  la  Łbe  biŁter  case  eacb  condemiied 
proposition  is  descńbed  by  an  adjecŁive,  wbicb  iudicatea 
its  relatioti  to  ibe  belief  of  Łbe  Cburcb :  beretical,  bor- 
dering  on  heresy,  erroneouSi  false,  bkspbemous,  daoger- 
ous,  immoral,  etc  Such  seutences  bave  been  pro- 
nounced,  siuce  Łbe  Reformat  ion,  aroong  olbers,  agaiiii»Ł 
Łbe  worka  of  LuŁber,  M.  Bajus,  Jansenius,  Que8Del,  etc. 
See  Heii£8Y  ;  1xdkx  Ekpuugatobius. 

Proproctors  are  assistants  of proctors  (q.  y.). 

FrorO'V7it,  a  Slavic  deity,  was  represented  witb 
fuiir  beacls  on  a  common  Łrunk.  Ile  carried  a  fiftb  bead 
on  bis  chesŁ,  and  beld  iŁ  in  sucb  a  way  ŁbaŁ  bis  eyes 
could  see  Łhrougb  tbs  Łntervals  of  Łbe  fingers.  Many 
explanaŁions  of  t^is  exŁraordinary  figurę  bave  been 
proposed,  but  nonę  Łbat  is  aŁ  all  coucordant  wiib  Łbe 
spirit  of  Łbe  Sbivic  religions:  all  Łhese  surmises  are 
based  on  tbe  similitude  of  the  image  witb  Łbat  oi  Janus 
guadrifrotts, — Yollmer,  Wórterb,  d.  Mytholoffiff  8.  v. 

Prosar  is  tbe  8er%'ice-book  containing  Łbe  form  of 
tbe  prose  (q.  v.). 

Frosbol  or  Prozbul  (b^^Stl-JD  or  bnsC.lB)  U 

the  name  of  a  legał  enacŁmeuŁ  insŁituted  by  Hillcl  I,  or 

tbe  GreaŁ  (q.  v.).     Wbetber  tbe  word  is  equivalenŁ  to 

tbe  Greek  irpo^ov\ri  or  9rpo(r/3oX^,  or,  as  Sacbs  pre- 

fers,  Trpoc  fiov\y  irptafiivT&Vf  wbicb  laŁter  is  preferred 

by  JosŁ  and  Gratz,  cannoŁ  be  decided.    Tbe  reason  for 

tbis  curious  legał  provisiou,  wbicb,  Łboiigb  contrary  to 

the  law  of  Moses,  was  necessitated  by  tbe  Łime,  and  on 

the  whole  a  very  wbolesome  one,  was  ŁbaŁ  because,  ac- 

cording  to  the  law  (Deut,  xv),  tbe  claiming  of  debŁs 

Has  unlawful  during  tbe  Sabbatical  year,  the  ricb  would 

not  lend  to  tbe  poor  during  Łbat  year,  wbicb  seriously 

ini()e«lc<l  commercial  and  social  intercouise.   Hillel  found 

that  iinder  these  circumstances  Łbe  waming  contained 

in  Deut.  xv,  9  was  disregarded,  and  in  order  to  do  away 

with  tbis  evil  be  introduced  Łbe  prosbol  or  prozbul,  i.  e. 

a  declaraŁion  roade  before  Łbe  courŁ  of  justice  at  Łbe  Łime 

of  lending  noŁ  Ło  remiŁ  Łbe  debŁ  in  the  Sabbatical  year. 

The  formuła  of  Łbis  legał  declaraŁion  was  as  follows : 

ns^HD  'i^T  ia  I32ax;z3  "^aibD  bsx  'i  tt?"^©— i.  e. 

**  I,  A  B,  dełiver  to  you,  Łhe  judges  of  Łhe  disŁricŁ  C,  Łbe 

declaraŁion  ŁbaŁ  I  may  cali  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 

debts  due  Ło  me;**  and  iŁ  was  signed  eiŁher  by  Łhe 

judges  or  wiŁnesses.    Comp.  Jost,  GeschichU  d.  Judenth, 

V.  «.  Sectetty  i,  265  8q.;  Grfttz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii, 

1"2;  Edersbeim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewuh  Kation,  p.  395: 

Frankel,  Hodegelica  in  Mishnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  89; 

Weiss,  Zwr  Geschichte  der  jud,  Tradition  (Wien,  1872), 

ił  172;  Sachs,  Beitrage  zur  Sprach-  w.  Alierthurnsfor- 

•chung  (Berlin,  1854),  No.  2,  p.  70;  Mishna,  ShebiUh,  x, 

1-5;  Gittin,  iv,  3;  Peahy  iii,  6;  SchUrer,  f^hrbuch  der 

^uttsłamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte   (I^ips.  1874),  p.  457 

8q.;  Biixtorfii  Lexićon  Talmudicum  et  Chaldaicumy  col. 

1806  (revi«€d  eilition  by  R  Fischer  [Leips.  1869-74], 

col.  898) ;  Derenbourg,  Essai  8vr  rfłisłoire  ei  la  Geo- 

ffraphie  de  la  Palesfine  (Paris,  1867),  p.  188  8q.;  I>iw, 

litiiragt  zur  jSdiichen  Alierthumshinde  (Leips.  1871), 

^»^-  h  pt.  ii,  p.  88  8q.     (B.  P.) 

Prose  (Lat.  /Voaa),  Łbe  French  name  for  the  Se- 
l^ence,  (i.)  The  prayer  snng  in  tbe  Mass  after  Łhe 
^radual  and  before  Łbe  Gospel  on  greaŁ  fesŁiyals.  IŁ 
^oired  the  license  of  tbe  diocesan  or  tbe  superior  of  a 
njonaetery  before  it  could  be  nsed.  (2.)  A  canticle  in 
^bich  no  roeŁre  is  defined.  An  expression,  in  loose 
j^sure,  of  tbe  principał  circumstances  of  a  festivał  to 
^  added  to  tbe  pneuma  or  adapted  to  its  notes.    St. 

YIir^T  T 


Caesarius  of  Arles  required  Łhe  laity  in  tbe  diooeae  to 
sing  proaes  and  antipbons  in  cburcb — some  in  Greek 
and  some  in  Latin— aloud  like  Łhe  clergy,  in  order  to 
introduce  among  Łhe  peopłe  a  Iove  of  psalmody  and 
by mns.  These  compositions,  called  protce,  are  in  rby me^ 
buŁ  igttore  Łbe  law  of  measure  and  quantiŁ3'-  esŁablisbed 
by  Łbe  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomana.  As  they  were  snng 
afŁer  Łhe  Gradual  or  lutroits,  Łbey  were  lil&ewise  called 
Secuatio  (q.  v.).  The  use  of  prosing  began  near  tbe 
close  of  Łbe  9Łb  cenŁurj*.  NoŁker,  abboŁ  of  St.  Gall,  cir. 
880,  composed  and  farored  the  use  of  proecs,  but  cer* 
Łainly  did  noŁ  inrenŁ  Łbem.  He  aaya  ŁbaŁ  be  found  one 
in  an  antipbonar  brought  from  a  Benedictine  abbey 
near  Korne,  wbicb  bad  been  bumed  by  tbe  Normans  in 
841.  Pope  Nicholas  firat  autborized  tbeir  uae.  Proaes 
in  the  Middle  Agea  were  written  in  Łbe  vulgar  tongue 
for  tbe  editication  of  tbe  peopłe.  These  proses,  baving 
become  exceeding1y  numerous,  and  in  some  places  e^en 
ridiculous,  were  roŁrencbed  by  Łłie  Council  of  Cologne 
in  1536,  and  of  Bheims  in  1564.  The  four  proses  lued 
sińce  Łhe  Łime  of  Pius  Y  are  Ytctinue  Paschałi  Laudet^ 
for  EasŁer;  Vem  Creator  SpiriiuSy  appoinŁed  by  pope 
Innocent  III,  aŁ  Whitsuntide;  Lauda  Sion  Salratoremy 
for  Corpus  Christ!  Day,  written  either  by  Bonavcntura 
or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and  the  Diea  Irce,  Dies  lila, 
uaed  in  tbe  commeroorations  of  Łbe  dead,  and  aŁtributed 
to  Thomas  de  Celłano,  or  Salemo,  a  Franciscan,  cir. 
12.30,  Cardinal  Ursin  (who  died  1204),  cardinal  D'Aqua* 
sporŁa  (who  died  1802),  Humbert,  generał  of  tbe  Do- 
minicans  (who  died  1277),  Augustus  Buzellenais,  or 
Bonaventura.  The  Stahat  Maier  Dolorosa,  written  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  or  Giacomo  da  Toda,  a  Minorite,  in 
tbe  Utb  oentury,  is  a  prose.  Poasibly  the  chanta  uaed 
by  St.  Aldbelm,  bisbop  of  Sherbome,  sitting  on  tbe 
bridge  oC  Malniesbury,  to  win  tbe  attention  of  the  pasa* 
ers-by,  were  of  Łbe  naŁure  of  proaes.  In  the  I2tb,  ]3tb, 
and  14tb  cenŁuries  rbytbmicał  chants  were  sung  at  the 
end  of  a  banquet  wbicb  Łhe  pope  gave  Ło  his  clergy. 
At  Sens,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen  proaea  were  in  fre- 
qttenŁ  uae  (unlike  tbe  Boman  cuatom),  but  they  were 
merę  rbapsodiea,  aa  we  bave  in  one  inatance  presenred 
Ło  ua  **Ałle — necnon  et  perenne  celeate — łuia."  After 
tbe  prose,  tbe  Maaa-book  ia  removed  from  Łbe  Epiatle 
to  the  Gospel  side,  to  repreaent  the  tranalation  of  au* 
Łbority  from  tbe  Aaronitisb  to  Łbe  apostolical  priest- 
hood.  —  WalcoŁt,  Saa-ed  Archceology,  a.  v.;  Bumey, 
Hist,  of  Ałttsic,  a.  v. 

Proselyte  (7rpo<r^XvroCi  one  who  h&sjoined  a  new 
faith)  occurs  only  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt. 
xxiii,  15;  Acta  ii,  10;  vi,  5;  xiii,  43);  but  the  Greek 
word  is  occasionally  uaed  in  the  Sept.  (1  Chroń,  xxii, 
22,  etc.)  as  a  rendering  of  Łhe  Heb.  ^Ji,  ger  (a  stranger, 
as  usually  rendered;  sometiroes  Gnccized  in  tbe  Sept. 
yiuttpac  [Exod.  ii,  19]  from  Łhe  Aramaic  form  K^i^2i). 
(Tłic  following  article  is  based  upon  Plurotre'8  synopsis 
[in  Smith's  Diet.  ofthe  Bibie]  of  Leyrer*8  treatment  of 
Łhe  subject  in  Herzog*s  Real' Encylclojiadie,  witb  addi- 
tions  from  otber  sources.)     See  Alien. 

I.  Hiatorical  Detehpment  of  this  Class»^The  exist- 
ence,  Łhrougb  ałł  stages  of  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Israelites, 
of  a  body  of  men,  noŁ  of  tbe  same  race,  but  holding  the 
same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  is  a  faci 
wbicb,  from  ita  very  naŁure,  requires  to  be  dealt  with 
historicałlv. 

1.  During  the  Pairiarckal  Age, — Tbe  posiŁion  of  the 

famiły  of  larael  aa  a  diatincŁ  nation,  with  a  apecial  re* 

ligious  character,  appeara  aŁ  a  very  early  period  to  bav6 

exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neigbboring  racee. 

Tbe  alayea  and  aoldiera  of  the  tribe  of  wbicb  Abraham 

waa  the  bead  (Gen.  xvii,  27),  who  were  incłuded  witb 

him  in  Łhe  corenant  of  circurocision,  can  bardly  perhapa 

be  claaeed  aa  proaclytea  in  tbe  later  aense.     The  caao 

I  of  tbe  Shechemites,  bowever  (cb.  xxxiv),  prescnts  a 

morę  disŁincŁ  instance.     The  converts  were  swayed 

,  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  interest.    The  sons  of  Ja« 

I  ccb  then,  as  afterwards,  requircd  circumcision  as  an  In- 
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dwpnuaUe  eondition  (xxxWf  1 4>.  Thi«,  and  apparenlljr 
Uib  otily,  tras  reqiiiicid  of  pruarły  te*  tn  the  pre-Moaaic 
pencML 

2.  Fram  ike  Erodau  to  tkt  Monarckf^-Tht  life  ol  la- 
nd under  tbe  law,  from  tbe  rcrr  tfini,  prcsappoaca  and 
proyklea  for  the  incotporatioa  of  meu  o(  other  nooL 
Tbe  **niixed  muliitude**  of  £xod.  xii,  38  implies  tłi« 
preaenoe  of  proselyteii  morę  or  Icas  oomplete.  It  ia  ice- 
ogoUed  in  the  eaiiieat  nilea  for  tbe  oelebration  of  the 
FaMover  (xu,  19).  Tbe  *'atranger"  of  thU  and  other 
lawa  in  tbe  A.  V.  anawera  to  tbe  word  which  diatinctiy 
meana  *' proaely te,"  and  ia  ao  traiialated  in  the  Sept^ 
and  tbe  promiiience  of  the  cbua  may  be  estimated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  word  recura:  nine  timea  in 
Esodua,  twenty  in  liCYiticiia,  eleven  in  Numbers,  nine- 
teen  in  Dentenmomy.  llie  lawa  dearly  point  to  tlie 
poaition  of  a  oonTert.  Tbe  ''stranKer**  ia  boand  by  tbe 
law  of  the  Sabbath  (xx,  10;  xxiii,  12;  Deut.  r,  14). 
Circumciaion  ia  the  oundition  of  any  fellowabip  wttb 
him  (Exod.  lui,  48;  Numb.  ix,  14).  He  ia  to  be  prea- 
cnt  at  tbe  Paaaover  (Exod.  xii,  19),  the  FcMt  of  Weeka 
(DeaL  xiri,  11),  the  Feaat  of  Taberoaclea  (ver.  14),  the 
Day  of  Atoneoicnt  (Lev.  xvi,  29).  Tbe  lawa  of  pro- 
hibłted  marriagea  (xTiii,  26)  and  abatinenoe  from  błood 
(xvii,  10)  are  binding  upoo  him.  He  ia  liable  to  the 
aame  puniahment  for  Molech-wonhip  (xx,  2)  and  for 
blaspberoy  (xxiv,  16);  may  cUum  the  aame  right 
of  aaylum  aa  the  laraelitca  in  the  citiea  of  refuge 
(Numb.  xxxv,  15 ;  Joah.  xx,  9).  On  the  other  aide  he 
ia  aubjected  to  aome  drawbacka.  He  cannot  hołd  land 
(Lev.  xix,  10).  He  haa  no  jus  eonmtbU  with  the  de- 
aeendanta  of  Aaron  (xxi,  14).  Hu  oonditton  ia  aa- 
aumed  to  be,  for  tbe  moat  part,  one  of  poverty  (xxiii, 
22),  often  of  senritude  (Deut.  xxix.  U).  For  tliia  rea- 
aon  he  ia  placed  under  the  apectal  protection  of  tbe  law 
(x,  18).  He  ia  to  ahare  in  the  right  of  gleauing  (Lev. 
ztx,  10),  ia  placed  in  the  aame  category  aa  the  father- 
Jeaaand  the  widów  (Deut.  xxir,  17, 19;  xxvi.  12;  xxvii, 
19),  18  joined  with  the  Levite  aa  entitled  to  the  tithe 
of  every  third  year*8  produce  (xiv,  29;  xxvi,  12). 
Among  the  prosely  tea  of  thia  period  the  KenUea  (q.  v.), 
who  under  Hobab  accompanied  the  laraelitea  in  their 
wanderinga,  and  uUimately  aettled  in  Canaan,  were 
probably  the  most  consptcuous  (Jiidg.  i,  16).  The  prea- 
ence  of  the  clam  waa  recogniaed  in  the  solemn  decla* 
ration  of  blewinga  and  curaes  from  £bal  and  Geriaim 
(Joah.  viii,  33). 

The  period  after  the  conąueat  of  Canaan  waa  not  fa- 
vorable  to  the  admisaion  of  prosely  tea.  The  people 
had  no  atrong  faith,  no  comroanding  poaition.  The 
Gibeonitea  (eh.  ix)  fumiah  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
verBion,  and  their  eondition  ia  rather  that  of  slaves 
compelled  to  couform  than  that  of  free  proeelytes.  See 
Nrthinim. 

.  8.  The  Period  o/th*  Monarchy, — With  the  introduc- 
tion  of  royalty,  and  the  con8equent  famę  and  influence 
of  the  people,  there  waa  morę  to  attract  atragglere  fmm 
the  neighboring  nationa,  and  we  meet  aocordingly  with 
many  namea  which  auggeat  the  preaence  of  men  of  an- 
other  race  conformiog  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (1  Saro.  xxi,  7),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8),  Arannah  the  Jebusite  (xxtv,  23),  Zelek  the  Am- 
monite  (xxiii,  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabite  (I  Cliron.  xi, 
46)— tbeae  two  in  spite  of  an  expre8B  law  to  the  con- 
trary  (Deut.  xxiii,  3) — and  at  a  later  perio<l  Shebnah 
the  scnbe  (probably ;  comp.  Alexan<ler  on  Isa.  xxii,  1/)), 
and  Kbed-Melech  the  Etliiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7),  are 
example8  that  such  proselytes  might  riae  even  to  high 
officea  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Cherethites 
and  Peiethites  (q.  v.)  consisted  probaldy  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  8crvice  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master 
(Ewald,  Gttch.  i,  830;  iii,  183).  The  yision  in  Psa. 
lxxxvii  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia,  PhiUstia,  ahould  all  be  registered  among  the  citi- 
aeaa  «f  Zioń,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  ita  starting- 
cMini  in  aome  adroisaion  of  proaelytea  within  the  mem- 


oiy  of  the  writer  (EwaM  and  De  Wctte,  orf  lir.\  A 
conrert  uf  anotber  kind.  the  type,n  h  haa  been  thtm^ 
of  tbe  later  prasdytea  of  ilie  gate  faec  beknr),  i»  fci 
in  Najunan  the  Syrian  (2  Kinga  r,  la,  19)  lecftciuar; 
Jeliovah  aa  hia  God,  yet  not  bindii^  himaclf  to  m 
rignroua  obaerranoe  of  the  law. 

The  poaition  of  the  proaelytea  dnring  tbia  petind  r- 
pears  tu  hare  irodeigmie  eonaidenUe  ^łtangea.  <  >r  « " 
one  band,  men  roae,  aa  we  bave  aren,  to  power  an>i  i^^- 
tune.  The  caae  for  which  tbe  law  prorided  (Ler.  xx^ 
47)  might  actually  occur,  and  ther  might  be  tbe  of.- 
itora  of  laraelitea  u  debtora,  the  mastera  of  Ifvae]itf f  » 
slaTea.  It  might  well  be  a  aign  of  tbe  times  in  the  br*? 
daya  of  the  monarchy  that  tbey  becan»e  **  Tery  bigh,"  t^ . 
"^head**  and  not  the' «*  taił**  of  the  people  (Dent.  xxr:.t 
43,44).  Tbe  pictiirebad,bowerer>«Batber  akie.  Thfr 
were  treated  by  David  and  Sc^onMiR  aa  «  anbject  óa^ 
brought  (like  Periceci,  almost  like  Hełnta)  under  a  fy^ 
tem  of  compulaory  labor  from  which  otbeiB  were  ex- 
empted  (1  Chroń.'  xxii,  2;  2  Chmn.  ii,  17.  18\  Tbe 
statistica  of  thia  period,  taken  probably  for  that  [>ar- 
poae,  give  their  number  (i.  e.  apparenrly  tbe  nnmbc^  ol 
adttlt  working  males)  at  153,600  (ibid.).  Tbey  wne 
subject  at  other  timea  to  wanton  insolence  and  oatnq:e 
(Psa.  xciv,  6).  Aa  aome  omnpenaation  for  tbeir  ss^r- 
ings  tbey  became  the  special  objecta  of  tbe  care  aiid 
sympathy  of  the  pnipbeta.  One  after  anotber  of  the 
^^goodly  fellowabip"*  pleada  the  canae  of  the  pfoselrto 
aa  warmly  aa  that  of  the  widów  and  the  fatberiess  (Jer. 
vii,  6;  x'xii,  3;  Ecek.  xxii,  7,  29;  Zecb.  vii.  10;  KtL 
iii,  5).  A  large  aoceasion  of  converta  entera  into  all 
their  hopea  of  the  divine  kingdom  (laa.  ii,  2;  xi.  10; 
lvi,  3-6;  Mic  iv,  1).  The  aympathy  of  one  of  tbem 
goes  atill  further.  He  aees,  in  the  far  futurę,  the  ri»i<ifi 
of  a  time  when  the  last  remnant  of  inferiority  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proaelytea,  completely  emancipated, 
shall  be  able  to  hołd  and  inberit  land  even  u  tbe  Is- 
raelitea  (Ezek.  xlvii,  22). 

4.  From  the  Babykniinn  Cftpłiriły  to  the  Destmctio* 
nfJeruMalem, — ^The  prnselytism  of  thia  period  assumed 
a  ditTerent  character.    It  waa  for  the  moat  part  the  eon- 
formity,  not  of  a  aubject  race,  but  of  willing  adherenta 
Even  aa  early  aa  the  retnni  from  Babylon  we  łiare 
tracea  of  thoae  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  wbicb  they 
recogiiised  aa  holier  than  their  own,  and  had  **  separated 
them8elves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  28).   The 
preaenoe  of  many  foreign  namea  among  the  Netbiiiim 
(vii,  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  tbe  new 
converta  dedicated  themseh-ea  apecially  to  tbe  senrioe 
of  the  new  Tempie.     With  the  Gonqueata  of  AlexaiHier, 
the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  atruggie  under 
the  Maccabeea,  tbe  expansion  of  tbe  Koman  einpire,  the 
Jews  became  morę  widely  known,  and  their  power  to 
prosehaize  increased.     Tbey  had  suffered  for  their  re- 
ligion in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  was  ftillowed  naturally  by  pnipagandicm. 
Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and  unbeiiding.   Scattered 
through  the  East  and  Weat,  a  marvel  and  a  portent, 
wondered  at  and  acomed,  attracting  and  repelliug,  i^7 
presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered  creeda  and  conoding 
doubta,  the  apectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  leaat  a  dogiMi 
which  remained  unshaken.     The  influence  was  »)eae- 
times  ubtained  well,  and  exerciiied  fur  good.     In  most 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  de- 
basementa,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  bigher 
morał  law.     It  is  poasible  that  in  aome  caaes  the  punty 
of  Jcwish  life  may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  An<( 
attracted  men  or  women  who  shrańk  from  the  uniitter- 
able  contamination  in  the  mtdst  of  which  they  \\^^ 
The  converta  who  were  thua  attracted  joined,  with  v«- 
rying  strictness  (aee  below),  in  the  worship  of  the  Jewa. 
Tbey  were  preaent  in  their  aynagogues  (Acts  xiiir  ^% 
43,  50;  xvii,  4;  xviij,  7).    They  came  up  as  pilgrim^ 
to  the  great  feaats  at  Jerusalem  (ii,  10).     In  Palesune 
itaelf  the  influence  waa  oilen  atronger  and  better.  Kreft 
Roman  centuriona  leamed  to  love  the  conąiiered  nationr 
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built  synagoguee  for  them  (Lukę  vii,  6),  futetl  and 
prayed,  aiid  gave  alma,  aftcr  the  |MiŁtero  of  tlie  stricŁesi 
Jews  (AcU  X,  2,  30),  aiul  became  preacbera  of  the  new 
faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (ver.  7).  Such  men, 
drawn  by  w  bat  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturaJly 
among  the  readtest  receiven  of  the  new  triith  which 
rosę  out  uf  it,  and  became  iu  many  cases  the  nucleus  of 
a  GentUe  cburcb. 

Proaelytifina   bad,  however,  itB  darker  aide.     The 
Jews  of  Paleatiiie  were  eager  to  spreatl  ibeir  faith  by 
the  same  weapons  as  those  wiih  which  they  had  de- 
fended  it.     Had  nut  the  power  of  the  empire  stuod  in 
the  way,  the  religiun  of  Muses,  stripped  of  its  higher 
elementis  might  have  beeii  propagated  far  and  wide  by 
force,  as  was  aftenvards  the  religiun  of  Mohammeti.   As 
it  wa9,  the  Idunueans  had  the  alteriiatire  oflfered  them 
by  John  łlyrcanus  of  death,  exile,or  circumcision  (Jo- 
aephus,  Ant.  xiii,  9, 8).     The  Ituneans  were  converted 
in  the  same  way  by  Aristobuliis  (ibid,  xiii,  11|  3).    In 
tbe  morę  frenzied  fanalicism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Joseph us  couUi  hardly  be  restrained  from  seizing 
and  circumctsing  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis  who  had 
come  as  envoys  (Josephus,  Li/tj  23).    They  compelled 
a  Koman  centurion,  w  bom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  to 
purchase  his  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the  corenant 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  1 1,  10).     Where  force  was  not  in 
their  power  (the  "  veluti  Judsei,  oogemus"  of  Horace, 
Soł,  i,  4,  142,  iroplies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on 
it  even  at  Romę),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  fraiid.    They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  di- 
Yiners,  exorci8ts,  and  addressed  tbemselres  especially 
to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.    Their  influ- 
ence over  tbese  beoime  the  subject  of  indigiiant  satire 
(Juvenal,  8at,  vi,  543-647).     They  persuaded  noble 
matrons  to  send  money  and  fiurple  to  the  Tempie  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  xviii,  3,  5).    At  Damaacus  the  wives  of 
nearly  half  the  population  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  Judaism  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2).    At  Romę 
they  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppna, 
eren  an  imperial  concubtne  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xx,  7,  1 1). 
The  converts  thns  madę  cast  ofTall  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection  (Tacihis,  Hitl,  v,  9).     Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from  whose 
teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  li  ring  had  departed. 
The  yices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  yices  of  the 
heathen.     A  repulsire  casuistry  released  the  convert 
from  obligations  which  he  had  before  recognised,  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bonnd  band  snd  foot  to  an  un- 
healthy  superstiiion.     The  Law  of  the  Corban  may 
tenre  as  one  instance  (Matt.  xv,  4-6).    Another  is  found 
in  the  rabbinic  teaching  as  to  marriage.    Circumcision, 
like  a  new  birth,  cancelled  all  prerious  relationships, 
and  unions  wiihin  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were 
therefore  no  longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  €x  Jtbanu  p. 
982;  Selden,  De  Jurę.  Nat,  et  Gent,  ii,  4;  Uxor  Iłebr,  ii, 
18).    It  was  no  wonder  that  the  proselyte  became 
"twofold  morę  the  chUd  of  Gehenna"  (Matu  xxiii,  15) 
than  the  Pharisees  themselves. 

The  positłon  of  such  pmselytcs  was  indeed  every  way 
pitiable.  At  Korne,  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  be- 
came the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The  words  "cur- 
tus,"  "verpes,**  met  them  at  cverv  comer  (Horace,  Sat. 
i,  4,  142;  Martial,  vii,  29,  34,  81;  xi,  95;  xii,  37). 
They  had  to  share  the  fortu nes  of  ihe  people  wiih 
vhom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might  be  banisheil 
from  Italy  (Acts  xviii,  2;  Suet.  Claucl.  25),  or  »ent  to 
die  of  malaria  in  the  most  unhealtby  stations  of  the 
empire  (1'acitus,  Am,  ii,  85).  At  a'  later  tiroe,  they 
wpTc  bonnd  to  make  a  pnblic  professinn  of  their  conver- 
Mon,  and  to  pay  a  specisl  tax  (Sneton.  Domit,  xii).  If 
they  fsiled  to  do  ihis  and  were  suspected,  they  might 
be  MihjrcŁ  to  the  most  degrading  examinarion  to  ascer- 
tain  the  fact  of  their  being  proselytes  (ilmi,)  Among 
^  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  mnch  better. 
'^  the  most  part,  the  convert.  gsined  but  little  honor 
*vcn  from  those  who  gloried  in  having  broiight  him 
over  to  their  sect  and  party.    The  popuUir  Jewish  feel- 


ing  about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling 
about  a  couverted  Jew.  They  were  regaided  (by  a 
strange  rabbinic  perversion  of  Isa.  xiv,  1)  as  the  leprósy 
of  Israel,  **  cleaving"  to  the  house  of  Jacob  {Jebam,  x]vi'i, 
4 ;  Kiddush,  lxx,  6).  An  opprubńous  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proeelyti  et  paedera- 
stn")  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Light- 
foot.  Hor,  UtŁ  in  Matt.  xxiii,  5).  It  became  a  recog- 
nised maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  trust  a  proselyte 
even  to  the  twenty-fourtb  geueration  {Julkuth  Ruih,  f. 
163  a). 

The  better  rabbins  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
tbese  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  converts, 
they  grouped  them,.according  to  their  motives,with  a 
aomewhat  quaint  cUiasification : 

**  1.  Love-proeely tes.  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  hopa 

of  eaiuing  the  ueioyed  one.    (Tbe  stiiry  tif  Syllciis 

and  Salome  [J<iMphn9,  AfU.  xvi,  7.  fi  Cl  is  an  exttmple 

of  a  half-flnished  conrersion  orthie  kind.) 
"S.  Mnn-fur-womnn,  or  Wóman-for-msn    pmselytes, 

where  the  hocbaud  folU»wed  the  rellgion  of  the  wlfe, 

<ir  coiiversely. 
"8.  Ktfiher-profely tes,  where  conformłty  was  assnmed  to 

escape  danger,  as  In  the  original  Parim  (Bsih.  viii, 

IT). 
"4.  King*6-table  proselytes,  who  were  ted  by  tbe  hope  of 

conrt  favor  and  promotion,  like  tbe  conyerts  uuder 

David  and  Solomon. 
"6.  Lion^prnselytes,  where  tbe  eonversion  originated  fn  a 

snpersiiŁious  dread  of  a  dlrine  Judgmeut,  as  with  the 

Samaritans  of  2  Kings  xTil,  26'* 

(Gemara  Ilieroa.  Kiddt/sk,  lxv,  C;  Jost,  Judenth,  i, 
448).  Nonę  of  tbese  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant.  When  thev  met  with  one  with 
whose  motives  they  were  sattsfied,  he  was  put  to  a  yet 
further  ordeal.  He  was  wamed  that  in  becoming  a  Jew 
he  was  attaching  himself  to  a  persecuted  people,  that 
in  this  life  he  was  to  expect  outy  suffering,  and  to  look 
for  his  reward  in  the  next.  Sometimes  tbese  cautions 
were  in  their  tum  carried  to  an  extreme  and  amounted 
to  a  policy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
tbrows  across  the  drearv  rubbish  of  rabbinism  the  mo- 
men  tary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  ''Our  wise  men 
teach,'*Baid  Simon  ben-Gamaliel, "  that  when  a  heathen 
comes  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch 
out  our  band  to  him  and  to  bring  him  imder  tbe  wings 
of  God**  (Jost,  Judenth.  i,  447). 

Another  roode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
was  characteristic  of  the  perioil.  Whether  we  rosy 
transfer  to  it  the  foli  formal  distinctton  between  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  and  proselytes  of  rigbteousness  (see 
below)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but  we  find  two  dia- 
tinct  roodes  of  thought,  two  difttinct  policies  in  dealing 
with  oonvert8.  The  history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  ber  son  Izates,  presents  the  two  in  coUiston 
with  each  other.  Thpv  had  been  converted  bv  a  Jew- 
ish  merchant,  Ananias,  but  the  queen  feared  lest  the 
circumcision  of  ber  son  should  disąuiet  and  alarm  her 
siibjects.  Anauias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  necea- 
sary.  Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  law,  keep 
the  commandments  without  it.  Soon,  ho«rever,  a  strict- 
er  teacher  caroe— Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Finding  Izates 
reading  the  law,  he  told  him  stemly  that  it  was  of  lit- 
tle ose  to  studv  that  which  he  disobeved,  andso  worked 
upon  his  fears  that  the  young  devotee  was  eager  to 
secnre  the  safety  of  which  his  uncircumcision  had  d^ 
pńved  him  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  2,  5;  comp.  Jost,  Jtr- 
denth,  i,  34 1).  On  the  part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was 
a  disposition  to  dispense  with  what  others  looked  upon 
as  indispensable.  The  centuriona  of  Lnke  vii  (pruli- 
ahly)  and  Acts  x— possibly  the  Hellenes  or  John  xii, 
20  and  Acts  xiit,  42— are  instances  of  men  admitted  on 
the  ffirmer  fiioting.  The  phrases  ot  tnjiófttyoi  wpoofi* 
\vroŁ  (Acts  xiii,  43),  oi  ive^ó/«cvo(  (xvii,  4,  17;  Jo- 
sephus, A  nt,  xiv,  7, 2),  dpipfc  tv\afitlc  (Acts  ii,  6;  vłi, 
2),  are  often,  but  inaccnrately,  sappoeed  to  describe  the 
same  class — the  prnaelytes  of  the  gate  (see  Cremer, 
Wdrterb,  der  neuteit,  Grddtdt,  ii,  476).  The  probabil- 
ity  is  either  that  the  terms  were  used  generally  of  all 
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oonvert8,  or,  if  with  a  sp«cific  meaning,  weie  applied  to 
the  fuli  proselytes  of  ńgbteousnesa  (comp.  a  fuli  ex- 
amioadon  of  the  pasaages  in  ąuestioo  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decrte  of  Ads  xvy  ia  Workt^  zi,  305).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  erents,  at  work,  and  the 
battle  between  them  waa  reuewed  afterwards  on  holter 
ground  and  oa  a  wtder  scalę.  Anaiiias  and  £leazar 
were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of  the  Ck>uncil  of 
Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had  been  quickened 
into  a  new  life,  and  was  emancipating  icself  from  the 
old  thraldom.  The  decrees  of  the  council  were  the  sol- 
emn  assertion  of  the  principle  that  belieren  in  Christ 
were  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
not  of  proselytes  of  righteoasness.  The  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  as  to  righteousness  and  itsconditions,  its  depen- 
dence  on  faith,  its  independence  of  circurocision,  stauds 
out  in  sharp,  elear  contrast  with  the  teachers  who  taught 
that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  saWation,  and  coufined 
the  term  ^  righteousness'*  to  the  circumcised  convert. 

6.  From  the  Dertntction  of  Jerusalem  downwards, — 
The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rabbinical  succession 
consoled  themselyes,  as  they  saw  the  new  order  waxing 
and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  developing  the  decay- 
ing  system  with  an  alroost  microscopic  minuteness. 
They  would  at  least  transmit  to  futurę  generations  the 
fuli  measure  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  propor- 
tion  as  they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytizc, 
they  dwelt  with  exhaustive  fulness  on  the  ąuestion 
how  proselytes  were  to  be  roade.  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly  belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now  be 
conyeniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practices  and  opintons  of  the  Jews 
from  the  seoond  to  the  fifth  century.  They  are  very 
untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 

II.  DdkitabU  Que3łums, — The  pointa  ofinteresŁ  which 
present  Łhemselyes  for  inąuiry  are  the  following : 

1.  The  CUusification  of  Protełytes, — ^The  whole  Jcw- 
ish  State  was  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  classes 
— Jews,  and  strangera  within  their  gates,  or  proselytes. 
In  later  years  thls  distinction  was  observed  even  to  the 
second  generation;  a  chlld  of  pure  Jewish  descent  on 
both  sides  being  designated  *E^paioc  iĘ  'E/3paiW,  a 
"Hebrew  of  the  Hcbrews"  (Phil.  iii,  5),whiie  the  son 
of  a  proaelyte  was  denominated  "IJ*!?,  ben-ger^  "son  of 
a  stranger ;"  and  if  both  parents  were  proselytes,  he  was 
stylcd  by  the  rabbins  !i3!i3,  a  contraction  for  ^y^l 
nn:i-pi*  {Pirhe  Aboih,  c  5).  Subordinate  to  this, 
howeyer,  was  a  diyision  which  has  been  in  part  antic- 
ipated,  and  was  recognised  by  the  Talmudic  rabbins,  but 
receiyed  ita  fuli  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides 
{HUc,  AfeL  i,  6).  They  claimed  fur  it  a  remote  an- 
tiąuity,  a  diyine  authority. 

(1.)  The  term  Proselytes  ofthe  Gafę  0?^?rt  '^'IS)  was 
deriyed  from  the  freąuentl}'  occurring  description  in  the 
law, "  the  stranger  pA)  that  is  within  thy  gates"  (Exod. 
xz,  10,  etc.).  They  were  known  also  as  the  sojoumers 
(Min  "^^ą),  with  a  reference  to  Lev.  xxy,  47,  etc.  To 
them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  as  to  the  "stranger."  The  Targums  of  Oiikelos 
and  Jonathan  giye  this  as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiy, 
21.  Conyerts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision  and  the  other  special  laws  ofthe  Mosaic  codę.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  obserre  the  seyen  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  s.  v.  Noachida;  Selden,  De  Jur. 
Nat,  et  Gent,  i,  10),  i,  e.  the  8ix  snpposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Adam— (1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  agatnst  blas- 
pheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  unclean- 
ness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the 
prohibition  of  "  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof "  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  priyileges  of 
an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the 
half-shekel.  He  was  forbiddcn  to  study  the  law  under 
pain  of  death  (Otho,  /.  c.)  The  later  rabbins,  when  Je- 
fosaleip  bad  passed  into  other  hands,  held  that  it  was 


unlawful  for  him  to  reside  within  the  holy  ctty 
mon.  Beth-haeeher,  yii,  14).  In  return  tJbcy 
him  to  offer  whole  bamt-offerings  for  the  prieai  t»mt' 
ri6ce,  and  to  oontribute  money  to  the  GoiiMni  «f  tk 
Tempie.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  oCm  pbctia 
the  paradise  of  the  world  to  coom  (Leyrer).  They  in 
sistMl  that  the  profession  of  hia  faith  ahottłd  be  omk 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witneases  (MaiaK& 
fłilc.  MeL  yiii,  10).  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  sa- 
son  for  his  admission  (Muller,  De  Pr&s,  in  Ugoli^ 
xxii,  841). 

Ali  this  seeros  so  fuli  and  predse  that  -we  camiut 
wonder  that  it  faas  led  many  wńters  to  look  on  it  as 
representing  a  reality,  and  most  oommentatots  aeoori* 
ingly  baye  seen  these  proselytes  of  the  gate  in  tfae  wt- 
/3u/i€voc,  cŁ«Xa/3eic«  foj3o(^ftevot  roi^  Ofóy  of  the  Acta. 
It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  mon 
than  a  paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  dia^ukang  it> 
self  as  haying  actually  been.  The  wnters  who  tert 
most  fuli,  who  claim  for  the  distinction  the  hij^b«>t  aa- 
tiquity,  confeas  that  there  had  been  no  proeelytes  of  tbc 
gate  sińce  the  two  tribea  and  a  half  bad  been  carńed 
away  into  captiyity  (Maimonides,  Hiic  MeL  L  6\ 
They  conld  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  ther» 
had  sińce  then  been  no  jubilee  oelebrated  (Mtlller,  U  r.K 
All  that  can  be  said  tberefore  is,  that  in  the  tiine  of  the 
New  Test.  we  haye  independent  eyidence  (vf  mtfarQ^  of 
the  exi8tence  of  conyerts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the 
Talmudic  diyision  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  aa 
earlier  fact  The  words  "  proselytes"  and  oc  at^ó^m 
Tov  OJEÓy  were,  howeyer,  in  all  probability  limiced  to 
the  circumcised. 

(2.)  In  contrast  with  theae  were  the  Proaefytrs  oj 
Riffhteousness  (piJSn  *^1}ft).  known  also  as  Proselytes 
of  the  Coyeoant,  perfect  Israelites.     By  aoroe  writers 
the  Talmudic  phrase  proseljfti  tradi  (0"**^?^^)  is  ap- 
plied to  them  aa  draum  to  the  coyenant  by  spuntaueous 
eonyiction  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  s.  y.),  while  others  (KioEichi) 
refer  it  to  thoae  who  were  constrained  to  confomiity. 
like  the  Gibeouites.     Herę  also  we  miisC  receive  what 
we  find  with  the  same  limitation  as  before,    That  there 
were,  in  later  times  especially,  many  among  the  Jews 
who  had  renounced  the  grosser  parta  of  heatheniso 
without  haying  come  oyer  entirely  to  Judaiam,  ia  be- 
yond  all  doubt;  but  that  these  were  eyer  countcd  prt»- 
elytes  admita  of  question.    Certain  it  ia  that  the  prose- 
lytes mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  were  all  persona  who 
had  receiyed  circumcision,  and  entered  the  pale  of  the 
Jewish  community;  they  were  persons  who,  acconliog 
to  the  pbraseology  of  tlie  Old  Test.  had  become  Jews 
(Q'inrnną,>bMec^  Esth.  yiii,  17).     It  ia  probabU  that 
the  distinction  aboye  mentioned  was  introduoed  hy  the 
later  rabbins  for  the  sake  of  including  among  the  coo- 
ąuests  of  their  religion  those  who,  thoogh  indebted 
probably  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improyed 
faith,  were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  the  Jewish 
natinn.     That  this,  howeyer,  was  not  the  ancient  yiew 
is  clearly  apparent  from  a  passage  in  the  Babrlonian 
Gemara,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (//or.  H«h,  et  Tubn^  w 
Afatt,  iii,  6),  wbere  it  is  said  expres8ly  that  ^no  one 
is  a  proselyte  until  such  time  as  he  has  been  circam- 
ciscd."    FUrst,  himsclf  a  Jew,  confirms  our  stiggestion; 
for  in  a  notę  upon  the  word  *)A,  in  his  Coneordanłir 
Libb,  F.  r.,  he  says :  "  The  Jews,  interpreting  dogmati- 
cally  rather  than  historically,  refer  the  word  to  him 
who  has  abandoned  heathen  superstitiona."    Maimoni- 
des, indeed,  speaks  of  such  a  distinction,  bnt  the  late- 
ness  of  the  period  at  which  he  flourisbed  (A.D.  1160), 
and  the  absence  of  any  scriptura)  authority,  require  ua 
to  consider  his  asserrions  aa  referring  to  a  time  much 
later  than  that  of  the  apostles.     **According  to  my 
idea,"  says  bishop  Tomline, "  proselytes  were  thoae,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  tbemaelyes  the  oUigation  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  law,  but  retained  that  name  ttU  they 
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admitted  ioto  Łbe  congregation  of  tlie  Lord  as 
ulopted.  childreu.  GentUes  were  allowed  to  wonbip 
ui<ł  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  tbe  ouŁer 
x>urt  of  tbe  Tempie ;  and  sonoe  of  tbem,  penuaded  of 
;lie  sole  and  uiiirersal  80vereignty  of  tbe  Lord  Jebovab, 
n:ii^lit  reiiounee  idolatry  witbouŁ  embracing  tbe  Mosaic 
law  ;  but  sucb  persona  appear  to  me  never  to  be  called 
(>roaelytea  in  Ścripture,  or  in  any  ancien t  Cbristian 
writer'*  (^EUmenU  of  Christian  Tkeology,  i,  266,  267). 
L>r.  L«ardner  bas  remarked  tbat  tbe  notion  of  two  sorts 
Ł>r  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer 
beforc  the  fourteenth  century  (  Works,  vi,  522-533,  8vo, 
aiid  x.i,  313-324;  see  also  Jennings,  JinnifA  Antiguitits, 
bk.  iy  cb.  iii).  Tbe  argumeuts  on  tbe  other  side  are 
ably  8tat«d  in  Townsend,  Chronological  Arrangtments 
af  the  New  Testament,  ii,  115,  etc,  Lond.  ed. 

2.  Ceremomes  of  A  dmissiofu — Uere  all  seems  at  first 
elear  and  definite  enougb.     The  proselyte  was  first  cat^ 
ecbiaed  aa  to  bis  motiyes  (Maimonides,  ut  sup,).    If 
ttieae  were  satisfactoiy,  be  was  first  instructed  as  to  tbe 
Alivine  protection  of  tbe  Jewisb  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumctscKL    In  tbe  case  of  a  oonvert  already  circumcised 
(a  Midianite,  e.  g.,  or  an  Egyptian),  it  was  still  neces- 
sary  to  draw  a  few  drops  of  "  tbe  blood  of  tbe  covenant" 
(^liem.  Bab.  Shabb,  f.  135  a).     A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
poiiited  to  acconipauy  tbe  act  of  circumcision.     Often 
the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  tbe  Hebrew 
Bibie  and  acceptiug  the  first  tbat  came  (I^yrer,  ut  sup.), 
All  tbis,  however,  was  not  enougb.     Tbe  convert 
was  still  a  **  stranger.*'     His  children  would  be  couoted 
as  bastards,  i.  e.  alieus.     Baptism  was  required  to  com- 
plete  his  admission.     Wben  tUe  wound  caused  by  cir- 
cunicision  was  bealed,  be  was  stripped  of  all  bis  clothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  tbree  witnesses  who  bad  acted  as 
bis  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  bis  sponsors,  tbe 
^^fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (Ketubh,xi;  Erubh.  xv,  1), 
and  led  into  the  tank  or  pool.    As  be  stood  tbere,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated  tbe  great  command- 
jnents  of  tbe  law.     Tbese  be  promised  and  vowed  to 
keep,  and  then,  with  an  accompauying  benediction,  be 
plunged  under  the  water.    To  leave  one  band-breadtb 
of  his   body   unsubmerged  would  bave  vi(iated  the 
whole  rite  (Otbo,  Ler.  Ruhb.  s.  v.  Baptismus ;  Beisk.  De 
Bapt.  Pros,  in  Ugolino,  vo1.  xxlt).    Strange  as  it  seems, 
thts  part  of  tbe  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eycs  of  tbe 
later  rabbins,  a  co-ordinnte  place  with  clrcumcision. 
The  latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  baptism  also 
was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam,  f.  461,  2).     One 
Tabbin  appears  to  have  been  bold  enougb  to  dcclare 
haptism  to  bave  been  sufficient  by  itself  (ilmi) ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  both  were  reckoned  as  alike  indispensa- 
Ue.     They  carried  back  the  origin  of  tbe  baptism  to  a 
reroote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  tbe  command  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxv,  2)  and  of  Moses  (Exod.  xix,  10).   The  Tar* 
gum  of  tbe  pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  tbe  word  "  Thou 
flbalŁ  circumcise  and  haptii^  in  Exod.  xii,  44.     Even 
in  the  Ethiopic  ver8ion  of  Matt.  xxiii,  15  we  find  "  com- 
pasa  sea  and  land  to  bapłize  one  proselyte."    Language 
ibreshadowing,  or  caricaturing,  a  bigher  tnith  was  used 
of  this  baptism.     It  was  a  new  birtb  (Jebam,  f.  62,  1 ; 
92, 1 ;  Maimonides,  Issur,  Bich,  c.  14 ;  Ligbtfoot,  Harm. 
ofthe  GospeU,  iii,  14;  Exerc,  on  John  iii),     The  prose- 
lyte became  a  liule  child.     This  thougbt  probably  bad 
its  starting- point  in  the  language  of  Psa.  lxxxvii. 
Tbere  also  tbe  proselytes  of  Babylon  and  Eg}'pt  are 
registered  as  '*born"  in  Zioń.     See  Kegenrration. 
Tbe  new  oonvert  received  tbe  Holy  Spirit  {Jebatn,  f.  22 
a,  48  6).    AU  natural  relationsbip^  as  we  bave  seen, 
were  cancclled. 

The  baptism  was  fullowed,  as  long  os  the  Tempie 
stood,  by  the  offering  or  corban.  It  consiisted,  like  the 
offerings  after  a  birtb  (the  analogy  apparently  being 
carried  on),  of  two  turtle-dovcs  or  pigeons  (Lev.xii,  18). 
Wben  the  destruction  of  Jeniealem  madę  the  sacrifice 
impossible,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  Tempie 
should  be  rebuilt  was  substitutetl.  For  women-prose- 
lytf^  tbere  were  only  baptism  and  the  corban,  or,  in 


later  times,  baptism  by  itself.  Tbe  Galilsean  female 
proselytes  were  eaid  to  bave  objected  to  this,  as  causing 
barrenness. 

3.  A  niiquitif  of  these  Practices. — Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served  as  early  as  tbe  oommencement  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tury*? If  so,  was  tbe  baptism  of  John  or  tbat  of  tbe 
Cbristian  Cburch  in  any  way  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was  tbe  latter 
in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  former?  This  point  bas 
been  somewbat  discussed  above,  but  it  will  be  enougb 
to  sum  up  tbe  couclusions  wbich  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  tbe  extant  Information  on  tbe  subject,  es- 
pecially  tbe  question  of  tbe  baptism  of  proselytes. 

(1.)  Tbere  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice  being 
in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerunalem.  The  state^ 
meuts  of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  baving  come  from  the 
fathers,  and  their  exege8is  of  the  Old  Test.  in  conuec- 
tion  with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of  autboritv. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  tbe  silence 
of  tbe  Old  Test.,  of  the  Apocr>'pha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Jo- 
sepbus,  is  almost  deci8ive  against  tbe  belief  tbat  tbere 
was  in  tbeir  time  a  baptism  of  proselytes  with  as  much 
importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 

(3.)  It  remains  probable,  bowever,  tbat  tbere  was  a 
baptism  in  use  ata  period  oonsiderably  earlier  than  tbat 
for  whicb  we  bave  direct  evidence.  The  symbol  was 
in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  fell  in  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Pbarisees  and  otbers  to  multiply  and  discuss 
"  washings*'  (iSawriafŁoi,  Mark  vii,  4)  of  all  kinds.  Tbe 
tendency  of  tbe  later  rabbins  was  rather  to  beap  to- 
gether  tbe  customs  and  traditions  of  tbe  past  than  to 
invent  new  ones.  If  tbere  bad  not  been  a  baptism, 
tbere  would  bave  been  no  iuitiatory  rite  at  all  for  fe- 
male proselytes.  Tbe  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
tbus  arose  gradually  out  of  tbe  habit  wbicb  tbe  Jews 
bad  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they  deemed 
unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  for  the  first  time  to  tbe 
importance  of  an  initiatory  ordinance  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  Tempie  service,  and  wben,  in  conseąoenoe 
of  imperial  edicts,  it  became  difficult  to  circumcise  con- 
verts.  This  latter  opinion  is  tbat  of  Scbneckenburger 
(Ueb, dasAUer  d,jud,  Proselyten-Taufe  [Berlin,  1828]), 
and  bas  been  espoused  by  8everal  emineut  German 
scbolars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory.  Tbe  single  fact  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  circumcising  converts  in  conse- 
quence  of  tbe  imperial  edicts  against  proselytism,  is  a 
singularly  infelicitous  piece  of  evidence;  for,  as  tbe 
que8tion  to  be  solved  is,  Uow  came  tbe  later  rabbins  to 
prescribe  both  baptism  and  circurocision  as  initiatory 
rites  for  proselytes?  it  is  manifcstly  absurd  to  reply 
tbat  it  was  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise:  sucb  an  answer  is  a  contradiction,  not 
a  solution  of  the  ąuestion.  Bcsides,  this  hypotbesis 
suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism  wbicb  is  equally 
available  for  tbat  which  it  is  designed  to  superseile ;  for, 
if  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  on  their  introduc- 
tion  into  Judaism  had  its  risc  in  tbe  Jewish  habit  of 
ablution,  why  migbt  not  this  bave  operated  in  the  way 
suggested  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  as  well  as 
two  hundred  years  aflcr  Christ?  In  fine,  this  hypotb- 
esis still  leave8  unremoved  the  master  difficulty  of  tbat 
side  of  the  question  wbich  it  is  designed  to  support,  viz. 
the  great  improbability  of  tbe  Jews  adopting  fur  the 
first  time  8utMequently  to  the  deatb  of  Christ  a  relig- 
ious  rite  which  was  well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Christianity.  Assuming  tbat  they  practiced  tbat 
rite  before,  we  can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up 
simply  because  the  Christians  had  adopted  it;  but, 
tracę  it  as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it 
seems  utterly  incredible  tbat  after  it  bad  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  whicb  of  all 
otbers,  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitterly  bated,  any  con- 
sideration  wbatever  sbould  bave  induoed  them  Ło  betfin 
to  practice  it.  On  the  other  band  we  bave,  in  favor  of 
the  hypotbesis  tbat  proselyte  baptism  was  practiced  an- 
terior  to  tbe  time  of  our  Lord,  aome  strongly  corrobor*- 
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tive  evidence.  1.  We  have,  in  the  fint  place,  the  unan- 
imous  traditlon  of  the  Jewbh  rabbins,  wbo  itopute  to 
the  practice  an  antiąutty  commensurate  almoAt  with 
tfaiat  of  their  nation.  2.  We  have  the  fact  that  the 
baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not  regarded  by  the 
people  as  atight  of  a  noveUy,  nor  was  represented  by 
him  as  resting  fur  its  authonty  upon  any  special  divine 
revelation.  8.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a 
inode  of  proselyting  men  to  their  religious  yiews  (John 
iv,  1-3),  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John*8  disciples  about  purifying  was  apparently 
a  dispute  as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jesus 
to  make  proselytes  (iii,  25  sq.)*  4.  We  have  the  fact 
that  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost  Peter  addresaed  to  a  mul- 
titiide  of  persona  coUected  from  aereral  different  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  exhortation 
to  "  repent  and  be  baptized"  (Acts  ii,  38),  from  which 
it  may  be  fairły  inferred  that  they  all  knew  what  bap- 
tism meant,  and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or 
a  change  of  religious  riews.  5.  We  have  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were  accustomed, 
befure  admitting  a  new  converŁ  into  their  society,  sol- 
emnly  and  ritually  to  purify  him  with  waters  of  cleans- 
ing  {War,  ii,  8,  7),  a  statement  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood  of  their  ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as 
Stuart  proposes  in  his  Essay  on  the  Modę  of  Baptism^ 
p.  67) ;  for  Josephus  expressly  adds  that  even  after  this 
iustration  two  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  neophyte 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  with  the  proficients. 
6.  We  have  the  modę  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  when,  after  referring  to  John*8  having 
exhortcd  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and  godli- 
ness,  as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  "For  it  ap- 
peared  to  him  that  baptism  was  admissible  not  when 
they  used  it  for  obtaining  forgireness  of  some  sins,  but 
for  the  purification  of  the  body  when  the  soul  had  been 
already  cleansed  by  righteousness'*  (/In/,  xviii,  5,  2); 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  historian 
that  John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  only  gave  to 
it  a  peculiar  meaning.  Yet  John's  proceeding  was  not 
an  act  of  initiation  into  anv  new  8V8tem  of  faith,  much 
less  comparable  to  a  conversion  from  paganism ;  for  the 
Bubjects  were  Jews  already.  It  was  rather  a  generał 
ablution,  in  tokcn  of  wiping  off  a  long-accumulatcd 
score  of  oifences.     See  John  tiie  Baptist. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  New  Test.  itself  suggests  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  selilom  chosen 
unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would 
be  in  proportinn  to  the  associations  already  connected 
with  it.  It  would  bear  witness  on  the  assumption  of 
the  prerious  existcnce  of  che  proselyte-baptism  that  the 
change  from  the  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom  of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to  Juda- 
ism. The  ąuestion  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  "  Why 
baptizcst  thou  then  ?"  (John  i,  25),  implics  that  they 
wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  its  being  done 
for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names  which, 
in  their  eyea,  would  have  justitied  the  introduction  of 
a  new  order.  In  like  manner  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus  (iii,  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teachtng 
as  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He,  "the 
teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  familiar  with  "  these  things" 
— the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit— as  words  and 
phrases  applied  to  hcathcn  proselytes.  He  failed  to 
grasp  the  deoper  truth  which  lay  bcneath  them,  and  to 
see  that  they  had  a  widcr,  a  universal  application.  Sec 
Rkoeneuation  by  Water, 

(6.)  That  the  Jews  directly  borrowed  this  custom 
from  the  Christians  ia  an  opinion  which,  rhongh  sup- 
jKirted  by  De  Wette  (in  his  De  Morte  Chiisli  erpiafo- 
Wó),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by  any  who  rc- 
flect  on  the  implacable  hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for 
many  centuries  regarded  Christianity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  professors.  It  is,  howevcr,  not  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter  from 


the  Christian  upon  the  Jewisb  Churcli.  Tbe  nUte 
saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  G«nuk  ce- 
ment in  it  became  predominant,  tfarowing  cff  ńrcB^ 
cision,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They  oould  not  t^rt 
the  reverence  which  men  had  fur  the  oucwaitl  %r- 
their  belief  that  it  was  all  but  identical  with  tbetfe 
signified.  There  was  every thing  to  lead  them  te  z^* 
a  fresh  prominence  to  what  had  been  before  sub«v- 
nate.  If  the  Nazarenes  attracted  men  bv  their  fae^ 
ttsm,  they  would  show  that  they  had  baptistn  a»  ««i: 
as  circumcision.  Ttie  nece8sarv  absence  of  the  oorbc 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Tempie  would  also  teoć  r^ 
give  morę  importance  to  the  remaining  rite.  Ti^ 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  amply  discnssfd  b 
the  following  works :  Selden,  De  Jurt  Nat^  et  Gfm.  E 
2 ;  Otho,  Aer.  Rnbb.  p.6d;  Ughtruot,  Hor,  ffeh.  H  T^u^ 
in  Mat4,  m,  6 ;  Danz  in  Meuscbenii  Aor.  Tegt.  ex  T<^ 
lUuat,  p.  283  sq.,  287  są.;  Witsius,  (Eeon,  /ok/,  ir,  Mk 
Kuinol,  Comm.  in  Libro*  N,  T.  Uistor,  ap.  Matt.  iii,  6: 
and  Dr.  Halley*B  recent  volume  on  the  Sttcroj^^* 
(Lond.  1844),  p.  114  sq.,  all  of  whom  contend  fur  tk 
antiquity  of  Jewish  proselyte-baptism,  while  the  fnikw 
ing  take  the  opposite  side :  WemadorlT,  Contrw.  « 
Bapt.  Recenł,  §  18 :  Carpzov,  Apparat,  p.  47  8q. ;  Fas- 
lus,  Commenł,  i,  279 ;  Bauer,  Gottesdiensil,  yerfasmu^  dn 
A  Itett  Ilrb.  ii,  392 ;  Schneckenburger,  Lih,  s&h.  cif. ;  mm 
Moees  Stuart,  in  the  American  Bib,  Rep.  No.  10.  ^>cf 
also  Bibie  Edącator^  ii,  88  sq.     See  Baptism. 

4.  Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed  ie 
this  connection.  (1.)  It  formett  part  of  the  rabUok 
hopes  of  the  kingtlom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  tbcif 
should  be  no  morę  proselytes.  The  distinctire  nanif. 
with  its  brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  anJ 
all,  even  the  Nethinim  and  the  Blamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages),  should  be  counted  pure  (Schotti^ 
Hor,  //e6.  ii,  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhapa,  as  connectwl 
with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ill-repute 
into  which  the  word  had  falleu,  there  is,  thToughout 
the  New  Test.,  a  sedulous  avoidance  of  it.  The  Cbrit- 
tian  convert  from  heathenism  is  not  a  proeelyte,  but  a 
vió^vToc  (1  Tim.  iii,  6). 

III.  Literaturę,— In  addition  tjo  the  works  cited  abore, 

see,  in  generał,  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm,  el  Rabb,  a.  v.  *3; 
Otho,  /^x,  Habb,  p.  65 ;  Bodenschatz,  KirckL  PerA/M. 
der  Juden,  iv,  70  sq.;   Schroder,  Satzyngen  und  Gt- 
brduche  ties  falm,'rabb,  ,Tudenth. ;  the  arcluenliigies  r4 
Jahn  (iii,  215  8q.),  De  Wette  (p.  848  8q.),  Keil  (i.  316 
sq.),  Carpzov,  I^wis,  and  Bauer;  Saalachlltz,  Motn- 
isches  Rechtf  ii,  690  8q.,  704  sq.,  730  Bq.;  Leusden.  PkiL 
Hebr,  Mitc.  p.  142  8q,;   the  monographs  by  Slernpt, 
Altiiig,  and  Muller,  in  Ugolini  Tketaur,;  those  cited 
by  Danz,  Wdi-terh,  p.  797  8q. ;  append.  p.  88 ;  by  Winer, 
Realworlerh,  s.  v. ;  bv  FUrst,  BibHoth,  Jud.  i,  146 ;  iii 
345,  392,  459,  471,  488,  555;  and  by  Yolbeding,  Inda 
Profp-ammatumj  p.  22 ;  and  those  written  by  Zom  (Lip*. 
1703)  and  Wohner  (Gotting.  1743);  also  Lnbkert  in  the 
Stud.  u,  Krit,  1835,  p.  681  8q. ;  and  SchneckeubuT|;er, 
JUd,  Proselyłeu-Tattfe  (Beri  1828). 

PROSELYTES.     This  woni  is  employed  in  modem 
language  to  designate  snch  individuals  as  have  sban- 
doned  their  faith  and  embraced  another,  and  who,  in 
generał,  devote  all  their  encrgy  to  the  expan»ion  of 
their  new  crecd.     The  endeavor  to  gain  others  to  one'9 
own  convictions,  either  by  licit  or  illicit  meanfs  is«ill«I 
progełf/łism,    Biblical  fcpre8entatives  of  this  imfairsyft* 
tern  are  the  Pharisoes,  to  whom  Christ  said,  **Woc  unto 
you,  scribcs  and  Pharisees,  hvpocrites!  for  ye  oompass 
sca  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  hc  ia 
madę,  ye  make  him  twófold  morę  the  child  of  heli  than 
yourseh-es."     Every  religion   that  believe8  in  itself 
mustfeel  impelled  to  propagate  its  creed;  the  followers 
of  a  doctrine  to  whom  it  is  indiflPerent  whcther  thenum- 
ber  of  those  who  share  it  with  them  incrcases  or  de- 
creases  have  no  trne  faith.     The  Christians  are  efpe- 
cialły  active  in  winning  converfs  to  their  religion,  but 
this  spirit  is  due  entirely  not  to  a  selflsh  desire  to  eo- 
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large  their  bordera  and  increase  Łheir  numbers,  but 
to  give  to  all  the  worki  the  great  truths  tu  establuli 
which  Ckrbt  came  iato  tbe  world  iii  tbe  furm  of  mau 
and  suffered  death  upon  the  cross.  It  is,  moreover,  be- 
cause  of  tbe  direcŁ  command  giveii  by  tbe  Savłour  of 
maukiod  tbat  ChrUtians  feel  impelled  to  make  convert8 
ofaUuon-belieyera.  See  Chkistianity;  MissiONS.  A 
very  differeot  tbiiig  it  is,  however,  fur  aiiybody,  or  fur 
bodies  of  men,  to/orce  conyersion  upoa  tbeir  fellows. 
The  Jews  were  tbe  chosen  people  of  God.  Tkey  bad  a 
rij(kŁ  to  consłder  themselyes  tbe  armor-beaiers  of  diviiie 
trutfa,  and  if  tbey  felŁ  impelled  to  carry  **  tbe  law  aud 
the  propbeta**  to  the  strangen  (C*^*^|),  it  waa  only  a 
reasonable  conseąuence  of  tbe  dirine  rerelation  wkicb 
they  bad  enjoyed.  But  it  was  by  tbe  fair  means  em- 
ployed  tbat  they  could  best  indicate  the  morał  subltm- 
ity  of  divine  teachings  over  philosophic  schemes  and 
heatbcnisb  systcms  of  religton.  When,  tberefore,  the 
Jews,  after  the  establishment  of  Maccabiean  rule,  com- 
pelled,  under  Hyrcanus,  tbe  Idumsans,  and,  under  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  Iturians,  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  and  to 
subject  themselyes  to  circumcision,  there  was  an  adop- 
tton  of  measures  for  which  the  Old-Test.  dbpensation 
furnished  no  warrant ;  and  though  it  may  be  conceded 
Łhat  their  object  was  prubably  to  adyance  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  they  yet,  by  the  adoption  of  unauthor- 
ized  measures,  eyiiiced  an  unrighteous  zeal  which  must 
liaye  been  underlaid  by  a  selfish  purpose.  Thus  the 
Koman  Catholics  haye  constantly  striyen  for  the  propa- 
galion  of  the  Christian  faith  by  measures  wholly  un- 
warranted  and  not  in  unifurmity  with  the  lufty  state  of 
its  ethics. 

The  Jesuit  Sambuga  says,  in  defence  of  the  Jesuitic 
proselytism :  "The  mania  of  proselytism  in  priests  is  no 
mania,  but  a  boly  zeal.""  The  princeH;ardinal  yon  Ho- 
henlohe  approyes  of  tlńs  defence  in  his  Lichihliche  und 
ICrlebnisse  aus  der  Wdt  und  dem  Prieaterleben  (Katisbon, 
183G,  8vo),  p.  xxxix.  But  this  defence  is,  after  all,  a 
simple  Jesuitic  sophism.  The  mania  of  proselytism  it  a 
mania,  and  becąuse  priests  are  subject  to  it,  it  does  not 
become  tberefore  a  hóly  zeal;  or  else  we  must  admit 
that  anything  done  by  ayaricious  and  ambitious  priests 
of  all  persuasions  (Christians  and  pagans)  was  boly,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  boly  zeal,  and  tberefore  not  blame- 
worthy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  praiscworthy  and  com- 
mcndable.  When  proselytes  are  gained  in  sucb  a  wiły 
OT  yiolent  manner  as  that  resort  od  to  by  Jesuits;  when 
the  means  employed  are  monry  and  promotions  on  one 
side,  threats  and  persecutions  on  the  other,  we  perceiye 
in  it  the  eyidence  of  a  most  unholy  zeal,  against  which 
the  founder  of  Christian! ty  pronounced  his  anathema  in 
hta  condemnation  of  the  priests  of  bis  time,  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  and  Pharisees.  For  this  very  reason  Christ 
called  them  "  children  of  heli."  See  Bomamsm.  It  is 
a  cuńous  fact  worth  remerobering  that  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  tim<»s  of  the  Mcssiah  was  to  be,  accord- 
ing  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  utter  abolition  of  proselyt- 
ism, and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  disttnctions  of  an  op- 
probrious  naturę  among  men.  The  eyil  repute  \v\ia 
which  the  term  proselt/te  had  fallen  in  the  timcs  of 
Christ  also  caused  the  early  conycrts  to  Christianity  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Neophytes  (neiciy  planted)  instead. 
.See  Neophtte.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Proseucha  (irpo<nvxh\  a  ^^^^  signifying  "pray- 
er,**  and  always  so  translated  in  the  A.  V.  It  is,  how- 
cver,  applied,  per  meton,^  to  a  place  of  prayer — a  place 
where  asaemblies  fur  prayer  were  held,  whether  a  build- 
ing  or  not.  In  this  sense  some  hołd  it  to  be  mentioned 
in  Lukę  yi,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Sayiour  went 
lip  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  oontinued  all  night  in 
the  proseucha  of  God  (iv  ry  vpo<Kv\TJ  rot)  Beov)? 
which  can  yery  well  bear  tbe  sense  our  translators  haye 
put  upon  it  —  **in  prayer  to  God.*'  Yet  Whitby  and 
others  infer,  from  the  use  of  parallel  phrases,  such  as 
"'  the  roount  of  God,"  "  the  bread  of  (iod,'* "  the  altar  of 
God/  *'  the  Ump  of  God,''  etc,  which  were  all  tbings 


consecrated  or  appropriated  to  the  serrice  of  God,  that 
this  phrase  roigbt  here  siguify  *'  an  oratory  of  God,"  or 
a  place  that  was  deyoted  to  his  seryice,  especially  for 
prayer.  In  tbis  sense  the  word  must  certainly  be  un- 
derstuod  in  Acts  xvi,  13,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Paul  and  bis  compauions,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  went  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  riyer  side,  ov  lyopiZtTo  7rpotnvx^ 
ilpcUf  which  the  A.  Y.  renders  "  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  madę."  But  the  Syriac  herc  has, "  because  there 
was  perceiyed  to  be  a  house  of  prayer ;"  and  the  Arabie, 
*'  a  certain  place  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  pUtce  of 
prayer^  In  botb  these  yersious  due  stress  is  laid  upon 
ov  ŁropiZiTOf  where  there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be 
— or  where,  according  to  receiyed  custom,  there  was,  or 
wbere  there  was  allowed  by  law — a  proseucha,  oralon*, 
or  chapel;  and  wbere,  tberefore,  tbey  expected  to  meet 
an  assembly  of  people.  Boa  contends  (kiercit.  Philoi, 
ad  loc.),  boweyer,  that  tbe  word  iyopiZ^ro  is  rcdundant, 
and  that  tbe  passage  ought  simply  to  be, "  where  there 
was  a  proseucha;"  but  in  thia  be  is  ably  opposed  by 
Elsner  {Ohterr,  Sacr.  ad  loc).     See  riiiufn. 

That  there  really  were  sucb  places  of  devotion  among 
the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were  mostly  uutside 
those  towns  in  which  there  were  no  S3*nagogues,  because 
the  laws  or  their  administrators  would  not  admit  any. 
This  was,  perbaps  particularly  the  casc  iu  Roman  cities 
and  colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  tbis  circumstance  oc- 
curred,  was  a  colony) ;  fur  Juyenal  {SaK  iii,  29G)  speaks 
of  proseuchse,  not  synagoguca,  at  Romę.  They  appear 
to  haye  been  usually  situated  near  a  riyer  or  tbe  sea- 
shore,  for  tbe  conyenience  of  ablution  (Joseph us.  Ant. 
xiy,  10,  23).  JoaephuB  repeatedly  mentions  proseuctue 
in  his  Life,  and  speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered 
into  the  proseucha  (44, 4G).  Sometimes  the  proseucha 
was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberiaa  (/.  c.  54),  so 
that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  eyen  to  syna- 
gogues  (Yitringa,  Synag.  Veł,  p.  119).  Froseuchie  are 
freąuently  mentioned  as  buildings  by  Philo,  particular- 
ly in  bis  oration  against  Flaccus,  where  he  complaina 
that  the  proseuclue  of  the  Jews  were  puUed  down,  and 
that  no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Ceesar  (Pbilo,  ia  Flacc.  in  Op.  p.  752). 
But,  for  tbe  most  part,  the  proseuchs  appear  to  haye 
been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a  groye,  or  in  shrub- 
berics,  or  ęyen  under  a  tree,  although  always,  as  we 
may  presume,  near  water,  for  the  conyenience  of  thoee 
ablutions  which  with  the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer, 
as,  indeed,  they  did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do 
among  the  Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages 
of  tbe  latter  exhibit  somcthing  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proseuchflB  in  the  shape  of  smali  oratorics,  with  a  niche 
indicaling  tbe  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is  often  seeo 
in  Moslem  countries  by  tbe  side  of  a  spring,  a  reseryoir, 
or  a  large  water-jar,  which  is  daily  rcplenished  fur  the 
use  of  trayellers  (Whitby,  De  Dieu,  Wetstein,  Kuiniil, 
on  Acts  xyi,  13;  Jennings,  Jeieish  AntiguitifSf  p.  379> 
382;  Prideaux,  Cowiection,  ii,  556). — Kitto. 

"  Questions  haye  been  raised,"  says  the  late  Dr.MTar* 
lan,  of  Renfrew,  *'  as  to  the  origin  of  these,  and  their 
being  or  not  being  tbe  same  with  the  synagogue.  Phi- 
lo and  Josephus  ccrtainl}*  speak  of  them  and  the  syna- 
gogues  as  if  they  were  subśtantially  one.  Tbe  furmer 
cxpres8ly  declares  that  they  were  ))laces  of  instruc- 
tion.  *The  places  dedicated  to  deyotion,'  says  he, 
'  and  which  are  commonly  called  proseucha,  what  are 
they  but  schools  in  which  prudence,  fortitude,  tempei^ 
ance,  rigbteousness,  piety,  holiness,  and  eyer>'  yirtue 
are  taught — everything  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
duty.  whether  human  or  diyine?'  As  the  writer*s  ob- 
seryations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria  aud  other  parts  of  Eg}*pt,  this  description  will 
chiefly  apply  to  these.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  band,  that  where  synagogues  existed,  an<l  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  they  did  to  some  extent  diflcr.  We 
are  tberefore  yery  much  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  oratory  was  subśtantially  and  in  eifect 
a  synagogue.    But  the  latter  was  the  morę  perfect  form. 
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and  reqaired,  for  its  erection  and  support,  special  means. 
There  was  in  every  synagogue  a  local  court,  denving 
ita  authońt}^  at  least  in  Judea,  from  the  Saiihedrini ; 
and  there  were  office-bearers  to  be  maiiitained ;  whereas 
in  the  oratory  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
very  fixed  or  necesaary  form  of  procedurę.  Theae 
might,  for  aught  that  appearsj  bave  been  all  or  sub- 
atantially  all  which  beionged  to  the  synagogue,  or  it 
might  be  little  morę  than  what  we  would  cali  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reaaon  of  the  preva- 
lence  of  the  one — the  synagogue — in  Judiea,  and  of  the 
other  in  Kgypt  and  other  countries  not  subject  to  Jew- 
ish  lawa." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  progeftckcB  exi8ted  long 
before  synagogues.  *'  It  ia  remarkable,"  continues  Dr. 
MTarlan, ''  that  the  only  placea  where  Daniel  is  aaid  to 
have  been  favored  with  yisiona,  during  the  day,  were 
by  the  sides  of  riyers  (Dan.  viił,  2, 16 ;  also  x,  4 ;  xii,  5, 
7;  and  ix,  21),  the  very  places  where  oratories  were 
wont  to  be.  Ezekiel  also  received  his  comroission  by 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  when  'among  the 
captires*  of  Israel  (Ezek.  i,  1).  And  he  aftenvards  men- 
Łions  his  haying  received  risions  in  the  same  circum- 
stances  (iii,  15, 16).  And  Ezra,  also,  when  leading  back 
Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  proclaimed  and  ob- 
seryed  a  fast  with  them  by  the  way ;  and,  as  if  to  keep 
up  the  same  tender  associations,  he  assembled  them  by 
the  river  Ahava,  where  they  remained  three  days  (Ezra 
viii,  15, 32).  But  the  very  tinest  illustration  which  oc- 
cnrs  is  that  contained  in  the  137th  Psalm  —  *By  the 
rirers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zioń.  We  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midsŁ  thereof.  For  there  they 
that  carried  us  away  captive  reąuired  of  us  a  song ;  and 
they  that  wasted  us  reąuired  of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zioń'  (1-3).  The  people  of  Is- 
rael were  accusŁomed,  in  after-times,  to  make  choice  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  oratories,  and  this  point  of 
agreement  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  pn>- 
ceeding.  But  it  will  hołd  equally  good,  whether  the 
Israelitish  captiyes  followed,  in  this,  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  or  whether,  as  is  morę  probable,  their 
circumstances  in  Babylon  led  to  this  choice.     It  is 
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not  unlikely  that  this  led  to  a  similar  choice  in  after- 
times,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries.     The  poor 
captiyes  of  Babylon  had  perhaps  no  other  coyering  or 
eyen  enclosure  than  the  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  thus  | 
may  they  have  been  driyen,  when  seeking  to  worship  , 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  into  the  woody  margins  of  ' 
Babylon'8  many  riyers.    Meeting  in  such  places,  as  they  ' 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  oratories  of  their  na-  ' 
tiye  land,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  tender  associa- 
tions should  be  renewed." 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captiyity,  synagogue  worship  was  much  enlargcd  and 
improyed,  while  oratories  gradnally  diminished  in  num- 
ber  and  importance.     Hence,  in  later  times,  oratories  j 
were  chiefly  found  in  countries  beyond  the  land  of  Is-  { 
raeL    Under  the  Boman  goyemment  synagognes  were  i 
discountenanced,  but  oratories,  or  places  of  meeting  for  , 
deyotional  exercise8,  were  generally  permitted  all  oyer  | 
the  empire.     Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  the  synagogue 
mentioned  in  Acts  yi,  9  was  really  an  oratory ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  of  a  very  large  one  in  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  foreign  parts  that  protteiichtK  in 
later  times  were  found.     Josephus,  in  dotailing  the  de- 
cree  passed  in  favor  of  the  Jews  at  Halicarnasnus,  says, 
"We  have  decreed  that  as  many  men  and  women  of 
the  Jews  as  are  willing  so  to  do  may  celebra  te  their 
Sabbaths  and  perform  their  holy  offices  accctrding  to 
the  Jewish  laws;  and  may  make  X\\c:\r  pratteticha  at  the 
sea-side,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  forefathers." 
--Gardner,  FaUhs  of  ali  NcUioru,  a.  y.     Sec  Riddle, 
Christian  Anticuities  (see  Index);  Stillingfleet,  Works, 
voLi;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index 
Programmaium^  p.  76.     See  Chapel;  Oratory, 

Prosper,  St.,  sumamed  AquUanus  or  Acuitanius, 


from  the  country  of  bis  natiyity,  was  a  diatiBguiife^: 
theologian  of  Gaul,  and  flourished  in  tbe  ńrst  batf  nf 
the  5th  ceutury.     He  settled  aa  a  yoong^  tasn  in  lYsr- 
ence,  and  there  became  the  intimate  ccMopanioa  of  a 
certain  Hilary,  who  on  this  account  ia  called  HUsias 
Prosperianua.    The  two  friends  studied  and  wnite  la- 
gether  in  defence  of  onhodox  Christianity  in  geociaL 
and  of  Augustinianism  in  particular.     Yet,  althougb  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  doctrines  and  person  of  Sl  Ab- 
gustine,  he  was  no  priest,  still  less  a  biahop.  aa  bas  bee:- 
frequently  asserted  sińce  the  7th  ceittury,  but  a  manie*' 
layman.  pious  and  well  yersed  in  diyine  lore,  wbo  faa^ 
been  impelled  by  the  miseriea  of  his  time  to  dereK 
himself  (o  au  austere  way  of  life  (see  Sinnondi,  noc  ma 
yiii,  ep.  15;  Sidon.  ApoL  and  Bolland.  ad  25  Jon.  i& 
comment.  pney.   §    1,  ad  yiL   s.   Prosperi    epusc  la 
iErailia).     Constaut  readers  and  zealous  disciples  uf  St. 
Augustine,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  Pro^ier 
and  Hilary  disfilayed  great  zeal  in  defending  bis  d«ic- 
trines  against  the  attacks  of  the  Semi-Pelagtans  [aee 
Pklagianism]  ;  but  (iudiiig  that  they  were  making  yerr 
little  headway  against  the  heretics,  who  had  largelr 
weakened  orthodoxy  in  Southern  Gaul,  Pro^)er  wroie, 
about  427  or  428,  a  letter  entitled  Epistoła  ad  A  a^sf- 
łinum  de.  Rdiąuiis  PdagiantB  Uartseos  in  GalUa  (coo- 
sidered  of  importance  in  affording  materiał  fur  tbe  hi«- 
tory  of  Semi-Pelagianism),  in  which  he  informed  ihe 
illustrious  bi»hop  of  Hippo  that  a  number  of  priesc» 
and  monks  at  Marseilles  asserted,  contrary  to  the  Au- 
gustinian  theory,  that  man  must  himself  take  the  ńist 
step  towards  his  justitication  and  salyation  (ep.  225  aml 
226  inter  Ep.  Aug.),    Thus  Prosper  not  only  himself 
acted  as  defender  of  the  catholtc  doctrine  against  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  but  gaye  occasion  to  St.  Augustine  to 
write  his  two  works  on  the  predestination  of  the  saints 
and  on  the  gift  of  oonstancy  (/>e  Predesfinatione  Sanę' 
iorum,  and  Dt  Dono  Persn^-cuUitB),     But  not  all  tbo^e 
whom  Prosper  names  as  adyersaries  of  St.  Augustine 
were,  like  Cassian,  Semi-Pelagians.    The  heresies  of 
this  Cassian  Prosper  exposed  in  a  work  which  he  sub- 
sequently  (about  A.D.  430)  composed :  De  Grafia  M 
et  Libero  A  rhitrio  contra  Collatorem,    Prosper,  still  be- 
fore St.  Augustinc*8  death,  wrote  seyeral  works  against 
the  Pelagians.  and  especially  the  Semi-Pelagian&    To 
theae  works  of  controyersy  belong  his  poem  De  Ingra- 
łisy  so  highly  admired  by  the  Jansenista,  and  a  lettrr  to 
a  certain  Rutinus.   After  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  his 
master  and  friend,  Prosper  resumed  with  increased  ar- 
dor  his  struggle  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  and  the 
defence  of  Augustine.    For  this  purpose  he  wrote  ^- 
uponsiows  ad  capituła  całumnianłium  (t.  <*.  A  ttgystitiMm) 
GaUonim;  Responaiones  ad  atpitula  objedionum  Im- 
cenłiatiarumf  and  Pro  A  uf/nstino  Responsionts  ad  Er- 
cerpta  guce  de  Gennensi  Cintafe  stinł  misso.     In  431 
Prosper,  with  his  friend  Hilari*,  madę  a  joumey  to 
Romę,  where  they  saw  pope  Celestine  I,  and  com- 
plained  that  seyeral  priesta  at  Marseilles  taught  eno- 
neous  doctrines  withnut  being  rebuked  by  the  Galliran 
bishops,  whereupon  the  pontiflTaddressed  his  well-known 
letter  of  censure  to  those  dignitaricH  (^Episioia  ad  Ejń- 
scopos  GaUorum)^  praising  highly  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  denouncing  the  hercay  of  Cassian,  as 
well  as  those  who  should  either  fayor  it  by  adoption  or 
by  suflering  its  propagation.     Armed  with  this  aatłior- 
ity,  Prosper  and  Hilary  retumed  home,  and  from  the 
ntimcroua  controyersial  tracts  which  they  iasned  aboat 
this  time,  it  appears  that  they  must  haye  been  oon- 
{»tantly  watchful  and  actiye  in  defence  of  oTthodox.v. 
Nothing  yer}'  definite  is  known  of  Prosper  after  his  re- 
turn from  Rorac  with  Hilarj%  exoepŁ  that  we  encounter 
controyersial  tracts  of  which  he  was  the  aut  hor.    Among 
these  are  De  Gratia  Dei  et  Libero  A  rbitrio  L^er.  in 
reply  to  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  respecting  free-wiU,  as 
laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  CoUationes  Patrum, 
whence  the  piece  ia  freqnently  entitled  De  Gratiti  Dri 
adeersfis  CoUałorem^  written  about  A.D.  4S2: — PsaimO' 
rum  a  C  usgtte  ar/  CL  ErposUtOf  aańgned  by  the  Bene- 
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dictine  editors  to  A.D.  483,  but  placed  by  Scliouemann 
aiid  ot  bers  befure  A.D.  i'H:—JStntfntiarufn  ex  Optribua 
iS.  Attgustini  ddibatarum  Liber  unuty  coin|)iłed  about 
A«I>.  451.    Ue  U  commemorated  by  Łhe  Church  uf  Komę 
on  June  2&.    Tbe  whole  orthe  above  will  be  found  in  the 
Henedictine  edition  oftbe  worka  ofAugusŁine ;  the  epis- 
Łle  is  numbered  ccxxv,  and  ia  placed  immediately  bełbre 
another  uiwn  the  same  subject  by  Hilary;  the  remain- 
incę  tracta  are  all  incinded  in  the  appeiidix  to  vol.  x. 
If  we  believe  Gennadius  {De  Vit\  lUust,  c.  84),  Prosper 
was,  after  440,  called  to  Romę  by  pope  Leo  I,  and  he- 
ca me  the  secretary  of  that  pontiff.    We  have  no  poai- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  year  of  his  dealh:  it  falls  be- 
tween  455  and  463.    Tbere  are  other  writings  of  Pros- 
per, among  which  we  mention  106  smali  poems  (epi- 
fp-wnmatd),  in  which  an  equal  uumber  of  morał  and 
other  pasaages  of  St.  Augustine  are  poetically  developed ; 
a  iiiuYcrsal  history,  which  reaches  to  the  year  455,  and 
of  which  we  ilnd  th«  beet  and  moet  complete  reproduc- 
tion  and  explanaŁiOfi  in  I^ct,  Antiq.  Bamag.  Canit, 
vol.  i,  etc    The  tremite  De  YocaHone  Gentutm  belongs 
probably  to  those  works  which  have  been  erroneousty 
attributed  to  Prosper:  it  giyes  a  roilder  color  to  the 
faard  assertiuns  of  Augustine  and  Prosper.    For  a  list 
and  deacription  of  the  character  of  these  spurious  writ- 
ings, see  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  My- 
thol.  a.  V.    The  beat  edition  of  Prosper'8  works  is  the 
Beuedictine  by  Lebrun  de  Harette  and  Mangeant  (Par. 
1711,  fol.).     For  a  record  of  the  time  when  Prosper^s 
difTerent  roonographa  first  appeared  in  prnit,  see  also 
Sniitb*B  Didionary,    Fuli  Information  wilh  regard  to 
the  intcrminable  controrersies  arising  out  of  the  works 
of  Prosper  is  contained  in  the  notes  and  dissertations 
of  the  Benedictinea,  in  the  diasertatione  of  Que8nel  and 
the  Ballerini  in  their  respectiye  editions  of  the  works 
of  Leo  ihe  Great,  and  in  a  rare  rolume,  De  Yiiia  Ope- 
ribut  SS,  Patrum  Leonia  Mtigni  et  Protperi  Aguitani 
Disg&fiationes  critica,  etc.  (Par.  1689,  4to),  by  Josephus 
Antelmius,  to  which  Que8nel  put  fonh  a  reply  in  the 
Kphemeridea  Parisierues^  voL  viii  and  xv  (August,  1689), 
and  Antelmius  a  reply  in  two  Epistoła  Duabu*  Epistoła 
P.  Quegneili  Partibiu  Responsoria  (Par.  1690, 4to).    See 
Tillemont^  Mem,  vol.  xvi;   Oudin,  De  Script.  EccL; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  voL  xv- xviii;  Fleury,  Hitt. 
EccL ;  DoUinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengetchichte ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Hist.  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Hist.  ii,  630  są. ;  Bitt,  of  Dmpnas,  ii,  875  są. ;  Gieseler, 
Ch,  ffiił.  i,  226  są.;  Schaff,  CA.  Bi*t.  iii,  859  są. ;  Bahr, 
Die  chri3tf,-rdmi$che  TheoL  p.  866  są. ;  Wiggcre,  Aug, 
H  PeUig,  ii,  136  są.     (J.  IL  W.) 

Prosperity,  the  state  wherein  things  aucceed  ac- 
cording  to  our  wishes,  and  are  productive  of  afHuence 
and  ease.    However  desirable  prosperity  be,  it  has  its 
manifest  dtsadrantagee.     It  too  often  alienatcs  the  soid 
from  God,  excites  pride,  expoee8  to  temptarion,  bar- 
dens  the  heart,  occasions  idleness,  promotes  effeminacy, 
darops  zeal  and  enei^,  and  in  generał  has  a  baneful  rei- 
ative  influence.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Al- 
mighty  in  generał  withholds  it  from  his  children,  and 
that  adversity  shonld  be  their  lot  rather  than  prosper- 
ity.    Indeed,  adversłty  seema  morę  beneficial  on  the 
whole,  although  it  be  ao  unpleasant  to  our  feelings. 
"  The  advant4iges  of  prosperity,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  to 
be  wifhed,  but  the  advantages  of  adversity  are  to  be 
admired.     The  principal  virtue  of  prosperity  is  tem- 
pcrance;  the  principal  virtue  of  adver8ity  is  fortitude, 
which  in  monditv  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  heroical 
virtae.    Prosperity  best  discoyers  vice ;  adrersity  best 
di80overe  virtue,  which  is  like  those  perfnmes  which 
are  nost  fragrant  when  bnmetl  or  bniised.**    It  is  not, 
howerer,  to  be  nnderstood  that  prosperity  in  itself  ia 
unlawful.    The  world,  with  all  its  various  prodnctions, 
was  formed  by  the  Almighty  for  the  happineaa  of 
man,  and  designed  to  endear  him  to  na,  and  to  lead 
oar  minds  np  to  him.    What,  however,  God  of^en  gives 
U8  aa  a  blcaaing,  by  onr  own  folly  we  perrert  and 
tum  into  a  cnrse.    Where  proaperity  ia  given,  there  le- 


ligion  ia  absolutely  neceaaary  to  enable  ua  to  act  under 
it  aa  we  oughL  Where  thia  divłne  principle  influencea 
the  mind,  proaperity  may  be  enjoyed  and  become  a 
blessing;  fur  "while  bad  men  anatch  the  pleaaurea  of 
the  world  as  by  stealth,  without  counteuance  from  God, 
the  proprietor  of  the  world,  the  righteoua  sit  openly 
down  to  the  feaat  of  life,  under  the  smile  o/  heaven. 
No  guilty  fears  damp  their  joys.  The  blessing  of  God 
rests  upon  all  they  poaaeas.  Their  piety  reflects  sun- 
sbine  from  heaven  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  ^vorld; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view  the  amilini;  aspect  both  of 
the  powers  above  and  of  Łhe  objects  below.  Not  oniy 
have  they  aa  fuli  a  relish  as  others  of  the  innocent 
pleasures  uf  life,  but,  moreovcr,  in  them  they  hołd  com- 
munion  with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair  they 
tracę  his  hand.  From  the  beanties  of  naturę,  from  tlie 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  eujoyments  of  social  life, 
they  raise  their  affections  to  the  source  o\'  all  the  happi- 
ness  which  surrounda  them,  and  thus  widen  the  sphero 
of  their  pleasures  by  adding  intellectual  and  spiritual  to 
earthły  joys." 

Spiritual  prosperity  consists  in  the  continua!  progress 
of  the  mind  in  knowledge,  purity,  and  joy.  It  ariaes 
from  the  participation  of  the  divine  blessing ;  and  evi- 
dences  itself  by  frcąuency  in  prayer,  love  to  God'8 
Word,  delight  in  his  people,  attendance  on  his  ordi- 
nances,  zeal  in  his  cause,  subroission  to  his  will,  usefid- 
ness  in  his  Church,  and  increasing  abhorrence  of  everr- 
thing  that  ia  derogatoiy  to  his  glory  (3  John  ii).  See 
Blair,  Sermoru,  vol.  i,  ser.  8;  Bates,  WorkSf  p.  297. — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  v. 

Prosphóra  (Gr.  irpoo^opa,  i.  e.  an  obłation),  one 
of  tbe  words  bv  which  aorae  of  the  earlv  ecclesiastical 
writers  designatc  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  literał  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  and  especiałly 
the  roatter  fora  sacrifice :  it  has  this  signification  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  Christian  antiąuity  it  is 
used  principally  for  the  elements  or  "speciea"  in  the 
Lord'8  Supper.  Later  Greek  writers  use  the  word  dva- 
^opd  as  synonymous  with  icpoo^opA^  and  rather  in  a 
morał  and  spiritual  than  in  a  ph>*sical  sensc,  and  wilh 
allusion  to  the  exhortati3n,  *'Lirt  up  your  hearts."  The 
Latin  word  offertoriumy  which  means  a  gift  hrought  as 
an  offering,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  consecrated 
bread.  The  words  óva^opd  and  npoo^pa  were  in- 
troduced  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  brought  into  common 
use  bv  Irena^us.  Irenieus  contends  that  the  Eucharist 
shonld  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice ;  he  did,  however,  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  speaks  of  a 
symbolical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements. — Farrar, 
EcHeii.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Coleman,  Primitire  Christianity^ 
p.  414;  Kiddle,  Christian  Antiguiiies,  p.  546. 

ProsBer,  Lokkmzo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopał  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
was  born  in  1805.  He  was  earh'  conyerted,  and  joined 
the  Church  as  a  merę  youth.  In  1827  he  was  receiyed 
into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  successiyely  ap- 
pointed  to  the  fullowing  circuits,  namcly :  Butler,  Grand 
River,  Mercer,  Hartford,Twinsburg,Wind8or,  and  Colum- 
biana.  In  1836,  when  the  Erie  Conference  was  formed, 
he  fell  into  its  bounds,  and  receired  from  it  his  appoint- 
ment  to  the  following  fields  of  labor,  namely :  Elbwortb, 
Cłeveland,  Harmonsburg.  M*Kean,  Wesleyville,  Char- 
don,  Chagrin  Falls,  Wesleyrille,  Edinburough  Mission, 
M'Kean,  Albion,  and  Springfield.  This  last  appoint- 
ment  he  hcld  in  1862.  The  next  year  he  became  su- 
perannuated,  and  continued  in  that  relntion  until  hia 
death,  Aprił  13, 1869.  He  was  of  a  nervou8  tempera- 
ment, and  his  burning  zeal  led  him  often  to  cxert  him- 
self  beyond  hia  strength.  His  preaching  was  with 
power,  and  at  times  his  exhortations  were  orerwhelm- 
ing.     See  Afinutet  ofAnnual  Conft-renceg,  1869. 

PrOBtitute,  {a)  female,  in  Hebrew  njSt,  JTJt, 
n^ira,  nsJnp  (on  the  laat  see  Gesen.  Thes,  iH,  1197) ; 
(5)  małe,  in  Hebrew  IŚ^li^.  While  all  8exuał  inter- 
course  between  others  than  married  peraona  was  for* 
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bidden  by  (he  Moaaic  U  w,  especial  prohibitioti  was  laid 
upoii  Israelitbh  women  from  liiring  thenuelres  as  pnw- 
tttutes  (Lev.  xix,  29;  ootnp.  xxi,  9);  and,  wilh  apecial 
refereiice  Ło  Łb«  Fbceniciana,  they  were  furbidden  to 
abandon  tbemselres  to  tbe  iise  of  men  (Deut.  xxiii,  17). 
The  "bire  of  a  wbore**  (nrlT  IJPH;  comp.  also  Ezek. 
xvi,  33,  and  RosenroUller,  ad  locJ)  must  not  be  accepŁed 
b}*^  the  pńcsts  aa  tbe  aubject  of  a  vow,  ot  a  gifl  of  devo- 
tion  in  the  Tempie  (Deut.  xxiii,  18) ;  this  htre,  consist- 
tng  in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  kid  (Gen.  xxxvłii,  17),  if 
presented  at  the'Temple  for  a  sacrilice,  aud  receiveii  as 
among  other  ancient  nations,  would  have  seemcd  to  al- 
Iow  prostitution  (comp.  Mishua,  Ttrumotkj  vi,  2;  Mo- 
ver8,  Phonic,  i,  680).  In  Paphoa,  a  kid  was  offered  to 
the  goddess  of  luve  (Tacitus,  U%$t,  ii,  3).  Tbe  HetKne 
used  to  bring  to  Aphrodite  Panderoo9  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  (Lucian,  DiaL  Meret.  vii,  1).  The  trade  of  pros* 
tiiution  was  somctimes  very  prodtable  among  the  an- 
cients  (Herod,  i,  93).  Iii  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  there 
were  always  puUic  prostitutes  among  the  Hebrews — 
who,  probably,  as  among  the  Araba  and  Per»tan%  prac- 
ticed  dancing  and  musie  (Banich  vi,  8,  43;  Wisd.  ix, 
4;  1  Kinga  iii,  IC;  Prov.  vi,  26  sq.;  vii,  10  8q.,  23, 
27 ;  Amos  ii,  7 ;  vii,  17 ;  Hosea  i,  2),  and  may  have 
been  in  part  fureigners  (Mover8,  Phónic.  i,  53),  as  Phoe- 
nicians  and  Syriana  (Judg.  xvi,  1).  Syrian  harlots 
travellcd  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  were 
called  AmhułHijiB  (Sueton.  A>ro,  27;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  2, 
1),  because  they  were  soroetimes  skilied  in  playing  on 
the  harp  (see  Hcindorf,  on  fforace,  1.  c.;  comp.  Apu- 
Icieus,  Mttam,  viii,  p.  182,  ed.  Bip.).  But  the  Uebrcw 
name  n^'7:3  perhaps  means,  not  a  stranger,  but  the 
Btrange  women^  like  Tvy\ ;  hence,  (idulteress, 

Tbe  barluts  walked  in  public,  adorned  and  veiled 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14;  Petron.  Satyr,  xvi;  but  see  Pooocke, 
£a$ty  if  76),  or  seated  them8elves  by  the  waysidc,  and, 
with  seductive  gestures,  8trove  to  lead  aside  traveHer8 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14 ;  Banich  vi,  43 ;  comp.  Dougtaei 
Analed,  i,  p.  42  8q.).  We  may  well  suppose  tfaat  the 
harlots  could  be  in  soroe  way  recognised  in  dress,  gait^ 
etc,  eveu  wheu  they  pot  on  a  show  of  raodest  behavinr 
(comp.  Hartmann,  łltbr.  ii,  495  sq.).  It  is  not  probable 
tbat  the  teiling  ever  distinguished  Ihe  harlots  from 
chaste  women.  See  Yeiu  (Comp.  Buckingham,  Mesttp. 
p.  55.)  In  the  brothels  the  girls  borę  jiecaliar  names 
which  had  becoroe  bv  some  chance  attached  to  thero 
(Senec  Controv,  i,  2,  p.  84,  ed.  Bip.).  Sonie  would  inter- 
pret  in  allusion  to  this  the  words  in  Hcv.  xvii,  5,  but 
see  Ewald,  ad  loc,  At  the  time  of  the  divitfion  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom,  whoredom  was  practiced,  especially 
among  ihe  ten  Łribes,  under  the  Syrian  influenccs  tbcn 
pouring  in  (comp.  Numb.  xxv,  1  si).),  often  even  in  aer- 
vice  of  the  gnds,  ^pecially  of  A»tarre  (Hosea  iv,  14;  1 
King^  xiv,  24;  xv,  12;  xxii,  47;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7; 
comp.  Banich  vi,  43;  Herod,  i,  199;  Justin,  xviit,  5; 
Strabo,  viii,  378;  xii,  559;  Yal.  Max.  ii,  6,  15;  Angus- 
tiue,  Cic,  Dei,  iv,  10;  Heyne,  in  Commentat,  Soc,  GOtting, 
xvi,  and  see  Gesen.  on  ha,  ii^  339  sq.).  The  law  did  not 
^tablish  municipal  and  police  penalties  against  noto- 
rious  harlots,  and  the  toleration  of  tho«te  from  abroad 
(whtch  ccrtainly  was  not  the  dettign  of  the  law-giver, 
thntigh  it  is  eosily  explicable  among  an  Oricntal  people 
whcn  p4»]ygamy  was  allowed)  seems  to  have  been  un- 
condiiional  (see  Potter,  Grefk  Anfig.  i,  354;  Wacbs- 
muth,  Ifełlen.  Alłerth,  11,  ii,  48).— Winer.  The  exist- 
ence  of  companies  of  prostitutes  in  the  sacred  groveB 
and  liigh-places  of  the  ancient  Jews  may  8erve  to  ac- 
count  for  the  rendering  which  the  Sopt.  give8  to  the 
expression  '•  liigh-places"  in  ^zek.  xvi,  39,  by  a  term 
which  in  (ireek  denotes  a  place  of  indecent  resort.  The 
Sukkofh  henoth,  literally  "tabernaclcs  of  daughters,*' 
which  the  men  of  Babylon  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvii,  30  as  having  madę,  are  probably  places  of  the 
same  kind.  bcing  haunts  of  wickedncss.  According  to 
JosephiiR  {Anf.  iv,  8,  28),  all  intercourse  with  a  prosti- 
Łute  was  illcgal,  which  is  natural,  sińce  cven  the  sons 


of  poblic  harlots  oould  nerer  atuin  cUixen*s  lid? 
among  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxiii,  2),  and  bad  no  dśa  u 
share  iu  their  fatber^s  inberitanoe  (comp.  Judg.  a  U 
Among  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the  time  of  t^ 
appearanoe  of  Cbristianity,  prostitution  had  beooac  i 
great  public  eviL    The  cauae  of  tbis  lay  by  do  was^ 
alone  in  the  ex<xastve  worship  of  oertaio  dirin.^ 
(Wisd.  xiv,  26  są.),  but  in  tbe  frivolity  of  the  tiooitsŁ-: 
the  generał  decay  of  morala.    In  Romę  kaii«>ts  weir  c 
gally  toleratetl  (Zimmenn.  Rom,  RecktsaiłtrfJu  h  u,  4>. 
com p.  Scbotl gen,  Hor,  łłebr.  i,  468  8q.).     The  Uxer  i u 
principles  of  men  in  generał  were  on  thia  aubject  ii  i « 
vanous  forms,  and  tbe  morę  boldly  they  avow«ti 
(comp.  Terence,  Adtlpk.  i,  2,  21  8q.;  JCwntick,  iii,  ^.^ 
sq.),  tbe  morę  vigoioiisly  were  the  apoMlc«  comp^i 
to  oppose  unchastity  wheie  it  had  entered  the  ChriatiK 
Church  (1  Cor.y,  1  aq.;  2  Cor.xii,21;  1  Theaa.iv.3; . 
Tim.  i,  10).     The  aposŁolic  decree  in  Acts  xv,  30,  iS 
(comp.  xxi,  25),  which  bas  often  been  deiiounced  as  do: 
gcnuine  (Deyling,  Obaerr.  ii,  469  aq.;  Kutnol,  Ctmmf^' 
p.  521  8q.),  was  sufBciently  called  for  by  the  chanAt: 
of  the  times  (oomp.  Tholuck,  in  Neander^a  Denbńri.  i 
143  8q.).    The  practice  of  prostitution  was  tben  prera- 
lent,  too,  among  the  Jewe,  especially  tbe  higher  clsae^ 
(Kom.  ii,  22;  John  riii,  7;  see  in  generał  Micfa«e'.t^ 

Moi.  Reckt,  V,  281  Bq.) Winer.    Among  the  KoiBtuf. 

the  abominable  practice  of  combining  immorality  «uh 
the  wonhip  of  the  gods  appears  to  have  contioaed 
down  to  the  days  of  Constantine,  aa  is  cvident  fnn  i 
paasage  in  his  life,  written  by  Eusebius,  where  be  iikd- 
tions  it  in  connection  with  the  tempie  of  Yenus  &t 
Apheca  on  Mount  Ltbanus.  Sacred  prost itutł<m  fom^ 
a  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  heatben  naUons  both  b 
ancient  and  modem  timea.  Among  the  PhcEUKtans. 
Babylonians,  and  other  Easteni  nations,  it  was  tbe  os- 
tom to  ercct  adjoining  tbe  templea  of  their  gods  le^- 
dences  for  courtesans.  who  were  suppoaed  to  be  płesang 
to  the  deities.  Strabo  says  tbat  no  fewer  than  1000  d 
these  abandoned  females  were  attacbeil  to  the  tempk 
of  Aphrodite  in  Corinth,  and  were  considered  as  an  Id- 
dispensabłe  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  goddess.  Amour 
the  UindOs  we  have  tbe  Linga  worship  (q.v.).  S«c 
also  Adultbry  ;  Fobmicatiom  ;  Haklot;  Souoarri. 

PrOBtration.    See  Attitojk. 

Prostratlon  in  Praykr.    See  Posturk. 

ProtagSras  (np^ray/ipac),  the  first  of  that  di» 
of  Greek  pbilosophers  who  took  the  name  of  Sophii 
(q.  V.),  tiourished  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  ceuuinr 
B.C.     Ile  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  according  to  rh« 
concurrent  testimony  of  Plato  and  8everal  other  writm 
{Pi-otofj.  p.  809,  c;  Dt  Rep,  x,  p.  606,  c;  Heradulw 
Pont.  ap.  Ding.  Laert.  ix,  55 ;  Cicero,  De  Aat,  Ikor,  t, 
23,  etc).     There  seems  to  be  no  g^iund  for  the  tiory 
rhat  he  was  in  early  life  employeil  in  manuał  labor,Dor 
for  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  I>eałocri'u^ 
with  whom  in  point  ofdoctrine  he  had  ał)aolutely  noth- 
ing  in  com  mon.    Protagoras  must  have  lieen  ołder  thto 
Democritus,  as  it  is  oertain  that  Protagoras  if»s  <'^f 
than  Socrates,  who  was  bom  B.C.  468  (Plato,  I^roii^'  p. 
317,  c;  314,  b;  361,  e;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  i%  '^^ 
and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  nearły  seveniy  (PI*|^ 
AffnOy  p.  91,  e;  comp.  Theat,  p.  171,  d;  1<>4,  e;  A'»- 
thyd,  p.  286,  c),  after  he  had  practiced  the  8ophW'< 
art  for  forty  years  in  various  Greek  cities,  espw*''y 
at  Athens.    Frei  places  the  deatb  of  Protagoras  in  li^ 
41 1,  assuroing  that  Pytbodonis  accused  him  of  teacbin^ 
atheism  during  the  govemment  uf  the  Four  Hundmi 
{Quatf.  Pfotag,  p.  64),  and  accocdingly  asaigns  sbout 
B.C.  480  as  the  datę  of  his  birth. 

That  ProUgoras  had  already  acquired  famę  ilarinj; 
his  residence  in  Abdera  cannot  be  inferred  froni  the 
doubtful  statement  that  he  was  termed  by  tbe  Abdeńtcf 
XóyoCr  and  by  Democritus  ^CKofropia  or  ao^a  {X^ 
Var,  Iłisf.  iv,  20;  comp.  Suid.  s.  w.  llpiaray.  Ai^/ł^*^ 
etc.  Phavorinus,  in  Diog.  Laert,  ix,  50,  gives  to  ł|ri>* 
tagoras  the  designation  of  irofta).    Ile  waa  the  &^ 
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\Tho  called  himwlf  a  sophisŁ  and  tangbt  for  pay  (Plato, 

I*t'vtag.  p.  349,  a ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  52).     He  muftt  have 

conic  to  Atliens  befure  B.C.  446,  sińce,  according  to  tbe 

Btatement  of  Ueraclides  Poiitictis  (Diog.  Laert.  iz,  50), 

be  gave  lawa  to  the  Thurians,  or,  what  is  morę  próba- 

ble.  adapted  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  new  coloniats,  wbo  Icft 

Athens  for  the  firat  time  in  that  year,  the  lawa  wbicb 

bad  been  drawn  up  at  an  earlier  period  by  Cbarondas 

for  the  uae  of  the  Chalcidic  colonies  (for,  according  to 

I>t«xl.  xii.  11,8  and  otbers,  theae  lawa  wcre  in  force  at 

Tliurii  likewiae).     Wbetber  he  bimaelf  remored  to 

Thurii,  we  do  not  leam,  but  at  the  lime  of  the  plague 

^¥e  find  hini  again  in  Atheua,  m  he  could  acarcely  have 

mentioned  the  atrength  of  mind  display ed  by  Periciea  at 

the  death  of  bia  aona  in  the  way  he  doea  (in  a  fragment 

sŁill  extant,  Plutarch,  IH  Con$oL  ad  ApolL  c.  xxxiii, 

p.  1 18,  d)'  had  he  not  been  an  eye-wiineM.     He  had 

alfio,  aa  it  appeara,  retume<l  to  Athens,  after  a  l<ing  ab- 

aenoe  (Plato,  Frotoff,  p.  801,  c),  at  a  time  when  the 

sous  of  Periciea  were  atill  alive  {ibid.  p.  314,  e;  829,  a). 

A  aoroewhat  intimate  relation  between  Protagoraa  and 

Periciea  ia  intimated  alao  elaewhere  (Plut.  Peticles,  c. 

xxxvi,  p.  172,  a).     His  activity,  however,  waa  by  no 

meana  reatńcted  to  Athens.     He  had  apent  aome  time 

in  Sicily,  and  acquired  famę  there  (Plato,  Hipp,  Maj,  p. 

282,  d),  and  brought  with  him  to  Athena  many  admir- 

ers  out  of  other  Greek  citiea  tbrough  which  he  had 

paaaed  (Plato,  Protag.  p.  315,  a).    He  was  accuaed  of 

■tbeism  by  one  of  his  scholara,  and  waa  conaeąiiently 

inipeached  for  what  be  had  wńtten  in  hia  book  On  the 

Gf*dt,  which  began  with  the  statcment, "  Re^pecting  rhe 

l^oils,  I  am  tinable  to  know  whether  they  exi8t  or  do  not 

exist**  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  51,  etc).     The  impeachment 

was  followcHl  by  his  baiii^hmcnt  {ibid.  ix,  52 ;  Cicero, 

/><  Nut.  Deor.  i,  23 ;  Euseb.  Prap.  £viing,  xiv,  19,  etc), 

or,  as  othera  affirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  bis  book 

(Philost.  Vit.  Soph,  1.  c;  Josephua,  C.  A  pion,  ii,  87; 

Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math.  ix,  56:  Cicero,  Diog.  iMert.  11. 

cc.%     Uebenv^  aaya  that  it  would  aeem  Pmtngoraa 

lefŁ  for  Stcilv  after  hia  condcmnation  and  waa  lost  at  aea 

(^iJuł.ofPkih8.'\,l\). 

Wńdngg, — From  the  Hat  ofthe  writingp  of  Protagoraa, 
which  Diogenea  T^ertiua  (ix,  55)  doiibrlens  l)orn)we<l 
from  one  of  hia  Alexandrine  authoriliea  (he  deitcnbes 
them  aa  atill  extant,  iari  rd  aat^óptua  ai>Tov  j3ij3X>a 
ravTa :  comp.  Welcker'a  account  of  Prodicu?,  in  hia 
fCleifie  SckfijyeUj  ii,  447, 465),  and  which  he  give8  prob- 
ably  with  his  accustomed  negligence,  one  may  aee  that 
thcy  compriaed  very  diflferent  subjects:  ełhics  (ITcpi 
apirutynnd  Htpi  ru»vovK  óp^wc  rolę  av^putiroic  irpao' 
aofŁiV(jJv,  UipŁ  ^iKoTipiac) ;  polifics  (Utpi  TToAircaCt 
Ilcpi  r^c  ^v  opxi  Knrafrraa^afę :  comp.  Frei,  p.  182, 
etc);  rkeioric  ('A vriXoyiu)v  ^i;o,  r^x*^  ipumK£av)i  and 
other  subjects  of  different  kinds  (Ilpoirrocrupóc,  Ufpi 
pa^paritWt  Uipi  fraXrjc,  ITcpi  twv  iv  Ai^ou).  The 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  moat  impor- 
tant  of  thoae  which  Protagoraa  compose<l — Trufh  CA\rj- 
^cirr),  and  On  the  Gods  (ntpi  6e(ii)v)— arc  omitfed  in 
that  Hat,  althoiigh  in  another  paaaage  (ix,  51)  Diogenea 
Laertius  refers  to  them.  The  first  contained  the  the- 
ory  refutcd  by  Plato  in  the  Theatefut  (p.  161,  c;  162, 
a;  166,  c;  170,  e),  and  was  probaUly  identical  wirh  the 
work  on  the  Existent  (ITcpł  tov  uvroc ),  atlributed 
to  Protagoras  by  Porphyry  (in  Euscb.  Pr<rp.  Krang. 
X,  3.  p.  468,  Yiger).  Thia  work  waa  directed  against 
the  Eleatics  {Upbc  roi^c  łv  rb  ov  \łyotfTac),  and  was 
atill  extant  in  the  time  of  Porphyr>%  who  describes 
the  argnmentation  of  the  book  as  aimilar  to  that  of  Plato, 
thoiigh  without  adding  any  morę  exact  statementa. 

Dodrinei. — With  the  peculiar  philosophical  opinions 
of  Protagoraa  we  obtain  the  most  complete  acąuaintance 
frnm  tbe  Thfat^tug  of  Plato,  which  waa  deaigned  to  re- 
fute  it,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  quotationa  in  which  ia 
confirmed  by  the  much  morę  acanty  notioea  of  Sextua 
Empiricua  and  others.  The  aophiat  atarted  from  the 
fundamental  preanppoaitinn  of  Heraclitua  that  every- 
thing  is  motion,  and  nothing  beaidea  or  beyond  it,  and 


that  out  of  it  every thing  comea  into  existence ;  that 
nothing  at  any  time  eartj/«,  but  that  everythiiig  is  per- 
petually  becaming  (Plato^  Theat.  p.  156,  152:  Sextu8 
Empiricua  inaccurately  attributea  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flux,  l;Xi|  peuorrif  Pprrłwn,  Iłgp.  i, 
217,  218).  Ho  then  distinguiahed  two  principal  kinda 
of  the  infinitely  manifold  motiona,  an  active  and  a  paa- 
aive ;  but  premiaed  that  the  motion  which  in  one  con- 
currence  manifeateil  itaelf  actively  will  in  another  ap- 
pear  aa  paaaive,  ao  that  the  difference  is,  aa  it  were,  a 
finctuating,  not  a  permanent  one  (Theat.  p.  156,  157). 
From  the  concurreuce  of  twu  auch  motiona  arise  sensa- 
tion  or  perception,  and  that  which  is  felt  or  perceived, 
according  to  the  diflerent  velocity  of  tłie  motion;  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  where  there  is  homogeneity  in 
what  thua  meeta,  aa  between  aeeing  and  color,  hearing 
and  aound  (ibid.  p.  156),  the  dcfinitenesa  of  the  color  and 
the  aeeing,  of  the  perception  and  that  which  ia  per- 
ceived,  ia  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  correa|>onding 
motiona  (ibid.  156,  d ;  comp.  159,  c).  Conaeąucntly,  we 
can  never  apeak  of  Being  and  Becoming  in  thcm8elvea, 
but  only  for  something  (nW),  or  of  Mmcthing  iritfóc), 
or  to  something  {wpóc  ri,  p.  160,  b;  156,  c;  152,  d; 
Arist.  Afetaph.  ix,  8;  Sext.  Emp.  f/gp,  i.  216,  218). 
Therefore  there  m  or  exists  fur  each  onIv  that  of 
which  he  bas  a  aenaation,  and  only  that  which  he  per- 
ceives  is  true  for  him  (Theat.  p.  152,  a;  comp.  Cratgf. 
p.  886;  Aristocles,  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  xiv,  20; 
Cicero,  A  cod.  ii,  46;  Sext.  Emp.  /.  c,  and  Adv.  Math, 
vii,  63.  869,  888,  etc.) ;  so  that  as  sensation,  like  its  ob- 
jectft.  isengaged  in  a  perpetual changeof  motion  (Theat. 
p.  152,  b;  Sext.  Emp.  Uyp,  i,  p.  217,  fol.),  oppoaite  aa- 
aertiona  might  exi8t,  according  to  the  diflercnce  of  the 
perception  reapectingeach  aeveral  object  (\x\&{.Mełaph. 
iv,  5;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  5;  Ciem.  Alex.  Strom.y^  674,  a; 
Senec.  Epitt,  88).  The  conclusiona  hitherto  diacuaaed, 
which  he  drew  fmm  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal  becomingf  Protagoraa  snmmed  up  in  the  well-known 
proposition:  The  man  ia  the  measure  of  all  thtngs;  of 
the  existent,  that  they  exist ;  of  the  non-exi8tent,  that 
they  do  not  exi8t  (Theat.  p.  152,  a;  160,  d;  Cratgl.  p. 
885,  e;  Arist.  Mttaph,  x,  1;  xi,  6;  Sext.  Emp.  Adr, 
Math.  V  i  i,  60 ;  Pyrrhon.  Hgp,  i,  21 6 ;  Arist <K;le8,  in  Ev»eb, 
Prap,  Erang,  xiv,  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  51) ;  and  under- 
stO(Hl  b}*  the  mon,  the  perceiving  or  sensation-receiving 
suUject.  He  was  compclled,  therefore,  likewise  to  ad- 
mit  that  confutation  was  impoaaible,  aince  evfry  afllir- 
mation,  if  resting  upon  aenaation  or  perception.  is  equal- 
ly  Juatiflable  (Plato,  Euthyd.  p.  185,  d,  etc ;  Isocr.  He- 
leną  Enc.  p.  231,  Bekk.;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  53);  but,  not- 
withstanding  the  equal  tnith  and  juatifiablenesa  of  op- 
posite  affirmations,  he  endeavorcd  to  establish  a  diatinc- 
tton  of  bettcr  and  worae,  referring  them  to  the  better  or 
worae  condition  of  the  percipicnt  subjcct,  and  promised 
to  give  directions  for  improving  this  condition,  i.  e.  for 
attaining  to  higher  activity  (  Theat,  p.  167 ;  comp.  Sext. 
Emp.  Hgp,  i,  218).  Already,  befure  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(Metaph.  iv,  4;  comp.  the  previously  quoted  pasaages), 
Democritns  had  applied  bimaelf  to  the  confutation  of 
this  aenaualiam  of  Protagoraa.  which  annihilated  exist- 
tence,  knowledge,  and  all  understanding  (Phitarch,  i4<fr. 
Colot.  p.  1109,  a;  Sext.  Emp.  Adr.  Math.  vii,  389). 

It  is  not  every  pleasure,  but  only  pleasure  in  the 
beatitiful,  to  which  Protagoras,  in  tbe  dialogue  which 
beara  hia  name  (p.  851,  b),  allowa  mora!  worth;  and  he 
refers  virtue  to  a  certaiii  sense  of  ahame  (aidwę)  iro- 
planted  in  man  by  naturę,  and  a  certain  coiiscioua  feel- 
ing  of  juatice  (^iriy),  which  are  to  serve  the  pnrpoae  of 
aecuńng  the  honda  of  connection  in  privateand  poliiical 
life  (ibid.  p.  322,  c,  etc);  and,  accordingly,  explaina 
how  they  are  developed  by  meana  of  education,  inatnic- 
tion,  and  lawa  (p.  825,  c,  etc ;  comp.  840,  c).  He  ia 
not  able,  however,  to  define  morę  exactly  the  difTerence 
between  the  beantifnl  and  the  pleaaant,  and  at  last 
again  contenta  himaelf  with  affirming  that  pleaanre  or 
enjoyment  ia  the  proper  aim  of  the  good  (p.  354,  etc). 
In  juat  aa  confuaed  a  manner  doea  he  expreaa  himaelf 
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with  respect  to  the  yirtues,  of  which  he  sdmits  five 
(bolineaa,  ooŁÓnic — and  four  otben),  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  mauitaiiu  that  they  are  difttinguished  from 
each  other  in  Łhe  same  way  aa  the  parta  of  the  oounte- 
liance  (ilńd,  p.  349,  b;  829,  c,  etc.).  Aa  in  these  ethical 
opiniona  of  Protagoras  we  see  a  want  of  scientiAc  per- 
£eption,  80  do  we  perceive  in  bis  concepŁion  of  the  He- 
raclitean  doctrine  of  the  eteroal  flow  of  all  things,  aud 
the  way  in  which  be  carries  it  out,  a  sopbtstical  en- 
deavor  to  establisb,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  science, 
.hu  subjective  notions,  setting  aaade  the  Heraclitean  aa- 
aumption  of  a  higher  cognition  and  a  oomnauuity  of  ra- 
tional  activity  (iwoc  Xóyoc)  by  meana  of  rhetorical 
art.  That  he  was  master  of  this  in  a  high  degree,  the 
teatimonies  of  the  ancienta  leave  indubitable.  Uis  en« 
deavors,  moreovejr,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  com- 
munication  of  thia  art  by  means  of  instruction  (Plato, 
Prottig,  p*  312,  c),  to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and 
apeaking  with  readiness  in  domestic  and  political  affaire 
{ibidi  p.  318,  e).  He  would  teach  how  to  make  the 
weaker  caiise  the  stronger  {tov  ijmit  \6yov  Kpiirrtii 
iroulPj  Aristot  RheL  ii,  24;  A.  Gellius,  A".  i4.  v,  3;  £u- 
dosciiA,  in  Steph,  Bj/z,  b.  v.  'AfiitffM :  comp.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  113,  etc,  245,  etc,  873,  874,  879,  etc).  By  way 
of  practice  in  the  art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  bis 
pupila  discuss  thesea  (commune*  loci)  on  opposite  sidea 
(antinomically)  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  52,  etc;  comp.  Suid. 
B.  V.;  Dionys.  of  Halic,  Inocr.,  Ti  mon,  in  Diog.  Laert. 
ix, 52 ;  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Ataih.  ix, 57 ;  Cicero,  Bi-ut.  12) ; 
an  cKercise  which  is  also  recomroended  by  Cicero  {Ad 
Atu  ix,  4),  and  Quintilian  (x,  5,  §  10).  *The  method 
of  doing  80  waa  probably  unfuldcd  in  his  i4  ri  of  Digpute 
(fiyy^  ipi<TiKuv;  see  above).  But  he  also  directed  bis 
attention  to  language,  endeavored  to  explain  difficult 
passages  in  the  poets,  though  not  always  with  the  bcst 
auccess  (Plato,  Protag,  p.  388,  c,  etc;  cump.  respecting 
bis  and  the  opposed  Platonie  expo8ition  of  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Simonides,  Frei,  p.  122,  etc).  See  Plato, 
Uipp.  Maj,  p.  282,  c;  Meno,  p.  91,  d;  Theat.  p.  161, 
a;  179,  a;  Quiutilian,  iii,  1,  §  10;  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ix,  52,  50,  etc;  Zellcr,  Philoa.  der  Griechen^  i,  244  8q.; 
Fisber,  Begimiinga  of  Chriśtianity,  p.  117;  Butler,  fJUU 
of  AncierU  Philos,  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  Smith,  IHcł, 
ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  and  My f hol,  s.  v.,  which  we  bave 
principally  used;  Uebcrweg,  IJist,  of  PhiloB.  i,  73  sq.; 
Geist,  De  Protagora  SophUła  (Giessen,  1827) ;  Sprengel, 
in  bis  'S.waymyil  rixyf»'V  (Stuttg.  1828),  p.  152  sq.; 
Herbst,  Protagoras  in  "  Pliilo8.-bist.  Studien"  (Hamb. 
1832),  p.  88  sq.;  Krische,  Fortckung^ny  i,  130  8q.;  Frei, 
Quasti4mes  Protagorea  (Bonn,  1845) ;  Weber,  Qua$t. 
Prot,  (Marb.  1850);  Beniays,  in  Hhtitu  Mn$,  f,  PhU. 
1850  (vii),  p.  464  są.;  Yitringa,  De  Prot.  Yiłaet  PhU, 
(Gron.  1853);  Grotę, /*/ci/o  (Lond.  1865,  3  yols.);  and 
his  Biat.  of  Greece,  eh.  lxvii ;  Mallet,  Etudes  Philoso- 
phigues,  vol.  ii;  and  the  literaturę  under  8ophi$t»^  es- 
pecially  Schanz,  VorMokrcUi*che  PhUosophie  (Gotting. 
1867). 

Frotais  and  Oerrais,  Sts.,  flourisbed  in  the  iirst 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  were  martyred  at  Milan 
towards  the  year  68.  These  two  brothers  were  sons  of 
St.  Yital  and  Su  Yaleria,  and  their  martyrdom  appears 
to  bave  taken  place  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Their  meniory  was  forgotten,  until  a  yision  re- 
yealed  the  place  of  their  sepuiture  to  St.  Ambrose,  when 
about  to  dcdicate  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  two 
martyrs  were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St,  Nabór  and  St. 
Felix,  and  upon  the  represcntations  of  St<.  Ambrose  their 
coffins  were  discoyered.  Their  names  were  plainly  in- 
Bcribed  upon  them,  as  St.  Ambrose  announced  only  wbat 
he  had  leamed  by  reyelation.  The  bones  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Bosilica,  and  legends  report  many  miraoles 
done  by  them  during  their  transfer,  which  from  the  5th 
century  was  celebrated  at  Milan  and  in  the  Afrioan 
Church.  The  worship  of  these  two  saints  sprcad  rapid- 
ly,  and  in  the  6th  century  a  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated  to  them  at  Paris.  This  church  has  been  seyeral 
times  rcstored,  wad  esists  yet  in  that  city.     Tbe  feast 


of  St.  Genraia  and  of  St  Protaia  ia  oelel»mted  oo  tki 
19th  of  June. — Hoefer,  AVtfr.  Bioff.  Gememie,  a.  v.  bte 
BoUandus,  A  eta  Sanctorum^  Jun. ;  Tillemont,  Jfemoim 
KcdisiatUąutt ;  Baillet,  Vie$  de*  Saints^  19  Juin.    Sr 

GlCll\'A18l{. 

Protasof,  Ambrosb,  b  Buasim  prelate,  distia- 
guished  by  a  talent  of  ora  tory  unuaiial  in  the  Robra 
Church,  waa  bom  in  1769  at  Moecow.  He  becasc  i 
monaatic  at  twenty-five,  and  waa  madę  arcbttnendńtr 
of  a  monaatery  near  SL  Peterabaig;  aub«equentlr  net*s 
of  the  seminary  of  that  capital,  and  in  18D4  was  elcratK 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Seula,  from  wbence  he  waa  trans- 
ferred  in  1807  to  Kazan  and  Smirsk.  He  died  in  IKji 
in  Tver.  His  sermons  evince  a  tokrant  spińt.  Sobk 
have  been  publisbed  in  Le  Meuagfr  de  TEmrope,  oubrr* 
in  Le  FiU  de  la  Patrie,  but  have  nerer  been  coUectH 
in  separata  form. — Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  GinęraUf  &  t. 
See  Otto^  Uiit.  ofBtusian  LUertMturty  a.  t. 

Protection  of  the  Church,  a  aoit  of  rig:ht  rf 
asylum  within  or  near  sacred  precincta,  which  pret-aikti 
in  1064  in  England  from  Adrent  to  tbe  octa^e  of  Epiph- 
any,  from  Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Eaater,  fron 
Ascension  to  the  octare  of  Pentecost,  in  Ember  wre«k«. 
tbroughout  Sunday,  on  the  rigils  and  feasta  of  apof^les 
and  saints  which  were  bidden  on  the  prerioua  Siindar. 
All-Saints*,  the  dedication-day  of  a  church,  in  ipoing  to 
Bj-nods,  chapters,  on  pilgrimage,  to  a  consecration,  or  to 
church. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rćkitologff,  a.  v. 

Frotectfires  CaiidikIles.    £very  Boman  Cath- 
olic  State  of  first  rank  enjo3-a  the  rigbt  of  being  repre- 
sented  in  tbe  College  of  Cardiiials  at  Romę  by  one  or 
8everal  members  who  have  been  exalted  to  that  bi<^h 
dignity  as  natives  or  naturalizcd  citizens  of  tbat  stare. 
At  the  time  of  the  universal  domination  of  the  pope^ 
wben  tbe  Boman  see  was  mixed  in  all  tbe  political  eon- 
cerns  of  tbe  European  states,  and  before  the  permancnt 
ofHcc  of  the  nuucio  had  become  tbe  regular  channel  of 
communication  between  Borne  and  the  Catbolic  mlerR. 
tbe  cardinals  were  the  natural  repreaentatirea  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  iuterests  of  their  resftectire 
countries,  and  their  position  was,  of  coursc,  one  of  eon- 
siderablc  importance.     But  even  in  recent  timea  tbeir 
influence  bas  not  entirelv  ranisbcd;  for  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  best  acąuainted  with  the  institutions, 
manners,  customs.  and  language  of  the  nations  they  rept- 
resent,  aud  tbcrefore  morc  capable  of  giving  the  ncce$- 
sary  Information  about  tbe  ecclesiastical  situaticm  of 
thosc  nations,  they  are  still,  in  the  diflerent  congrrga- 
tions  of  which  they  are  members,  intnisted  wirb  tbe  rr- 
yision  of  all  accouuts  and  reports  on  the  reltgious  aflairs 
of  their  provinces,  but  especialU*  of  the  refercncca  aliwit 
the  worthiness  of  tbe  electcd  or  nominated  archblsJiops 
and  bishops.     Hence  tbeir  name  protfctores  nationitm. 
With  these  must  not  be  confounded  the  cUrici  natumaUt^ 
or  prelatcs,  who  occupy  in  the  Gillege  of  Cardinals  tbe 
situation  of  secrctaric»,  and  must  be  altemately  Frencli, 
Spaniards,  Germans;  nor  the  crotm-^ardinaU,  i.  e.  tlie 
arcłibisbops  and  bisliops  who  are  propored  for  the  car- 
dinalate  by  the  ruler  of  tbeir  country,  nominated  by  the 
pope,  and  who  receivcd  the  red  baret  from  the  hand  of 
their  Catbolic  8overeign,  but  mnst  go  to  Korne  to  receivc 
the  red  hat  out  of  (he  pope'8  own  hands.    The  cardinal- 
protecłors  re»ide  in  their  mctropolitanate,  but  bare  a 
right,  on  tbe  docease  of  the  pope,  to  give  their  yote  in 
the  election  of  his  successor,  and  are  thcmselve9  eligiUe 
to  the  papacy.    As  not  every  country  has  one  of  its  nt- 
tiyes  in  the  College,  one  cardinal  frequently  unitcs  in  his 
han<l8  the  protectorate  of  seyeral  countries.— Wctzcr  u. 
Welte,  Kircheit-Ler,  s.  y. 

ProteriUB  (also  called  J^er/aret— probably  bis  name, 
but  euphonized  into  the  name  by  which  he  is  bettcr 
known),  an  Eastem  prelate  of  some  notę  because  be 
proYoked  a  schism  which  continuea  to  tbe  preseot 
day  in  the  aects  known  b»  the  Jaoobitet  (q.  v.)  aod 
MekhHe$  (q.  v.).  He  flourisbed  about  the  middlc  of  tbe 
6th  oentun*,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Church.  He 
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had  been  madę  a  priest  by  Cyril,  bisbop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  vdl  acquałnt«U  vriŁb  bis  yirtuea.    On  the 
death  of  Cjril,  the  see  of  Alexandńa  was  fiUed  by  Dios- 
corus,  who,  knowing  the  reputation  of  Proterius,  did  all 
iu  his  power  to  gain  his  oonfidence  and  interest,  that  be 
mi^ht,  through  him,  acooooplish  bis  designs.    But  Pro- 
terius  was  not  to  be  corrupted;  tbe  welfare  of  the 
Church  was  nexŁ  bis  beart,  and  no  worldly  preferment 
could  bribe  bim  to  forego  bis  daty.    Dioscorus,  being 
condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  baring 
embraced  tbe  erróre  of  Eiitycbes,  was  deposed,  and  Pro- 
teriua  was  cbosen  to  fili  the  yacant  see,  and  approved 
by  the  enoperor.    This  oocasioned  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion,  and  the  city  was  dirided  into  two  factionB.    Much 
iniacbief  was  done  on  both  sides,  and  Proterius  was 
brought  into  tbe  most  imminent  danger.    Tbe  civil 
authority  was  set  at  naught,  violence  was  resorted  to, 
nor  was  peace  lestored  until  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
aand  men  was  despatched  by  the  eroperor  to  queU  the 
Mditton.     The  discontentćd  party,  boweyer,  still  bebeld 
Proterius  witb  an  eye  of  resentment ;  the  attendance  of 
a  guard  beeame  necessary;  and,  althougb  of  a  mild 
temper,  be  was  coropelled  to  proeure  the  banishment 
of  seyeral  from  tbe  city.     Upon  the  emperor  Marcian'8 
death,  tbe  exUes  retiimetl  to  Alexandria,  and  seemed 
resolyed  to  be  reyenged  for  what  they  had  suffered  in 
the  lasŁ  reig^.     Timothy,  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
against  bIm,  in  tbe  absence  of  Dionysius,  seized  on  tbe 
great  Church,  and  was  nncanonically  consecrated  to  the 
see  by  two  bisbops  of  bis  faction.  who  had  been  depoaed 
for  beresr.     On  the  retom  of  Dionysius,  the  incendiary 
Timothy  was  driyen  from  tbe  city,  whłch  so  enraged 
the  Eurychians  that  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Pro- 
terius,  who  fled  to  tbe  neighboring  church  and  took  ref- 
uge  in  the  baptistery,  thinking  that  tbe  holiness  of  tbe 
place  and  of  the  seasou  (for  it  was  Good-Friday)  would 
protect  him.     But  be  was  pursued  to  tbe  church,  treated 
with  eycry  indignity,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  his 
body  was  dragged  abont  the  city,  tom  in  pieces,  bnmed, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  in  tbe  sea.    Proterius  was  so 
bighly  esteemed  that  bis  writings  were  coUected  at 
once  and  recommended  as  profitable  for  study  to  the 
dergy.    His  memory  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  28 ;  possibly 
on  that  day,  says  Neale,  because  bis  name  was  then  re- 
stored  to  the  diptychs.    See  Neale,  Higl.  nfihe  East,  Ch, 
{PatriarcAate  of  AUx,\  ii,  6-18;  Fox,  Booh  nf  Mar- 
tgrt.p,!!.     (J.  H.W.) 

Protestant  Church  of  Jemaalem.    Sec  Je- 

nUSALEM. 

Protestant  Confesaions.    See  Confessioks. 

Protestant  Eplscopal  Chnrch.  This  is  tbe 
legał  title  of  one  portioii  of  the  Church  of  Christ  whicb 
has  its  local  habitation  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  first  part  indtcates  its  position  relatiyely  to 
the  Koman  Catholie  Church,  as  protesting  against  the 
errors  and  repodiating  the  daims  of  that  Church  to  sn- 
premacy  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship;  the  sec- 
ond  part  of  tbe  title  expresses  its  attitnde  towanis 
otber  Christian  bodies  who  haye  rejected  episcopacy 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  is  not  of  diyine  origin,  and,  there- 
fore,  noc  of  uniyersal  and  permanent  obligarion.  The 
history  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  conse- 
ąuently  of  morę  tban  ordinary  intorest,  sińce,  on  tbe 
one  band,  it  bas  been  compelled  to  resist  the  Roman 
Cstholics  and  their  progress,  and,  on  the  otber,  bas  heen 
forcedto  maintain  its  position  among  Protestant^*,  with- 
out  being  able  to  form  any  union  or  engage  in  any  con- 
cert  of  action  witb  them.  In  tbe  piesent  article  it  will 
l>e  the  writer*s  aim  to  giye  a  tolerably  fuli  account  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  this  Church,  together  with 
•ome  Bupplementary  statements  and  remarks  in  regard 
to  its  peculiar  claims  and  adaptednera  for  the  great 
work  of  eyangeliaing  our  country  and  helping  to  make 
^Iw  Gospel  known  tbroughout  the  dark  places  of  the 
••rth  wbere  beathenism  preyaiK 

Ł  ^wtoi3f.~Here  a  natural  diyision  suggests  itself 


at  once,  yiz. :  (1.)  History  of  tbe  period  during  oolonial 
times  to  the  dose  of  tbe  Reyolutionary  war.  This  pe- 
riod coyers  rather  morę  tban  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
during  it  Church  people  looked  directly  to  tbe  mother 
country  for  ministerial  supply  and  religioos  priyilegea 
in  generał.  (2.)  The  period  after  tbe  Reyolution,  wben 
efforts  were  suocessfully  madę  to  obtain  tbe  episcopal  suo- 
cession  from  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  duły  orgauized,  its  litorgy,  articlcs,constitotion,  etc, 
were  adopted,  and  its  bisbops  and  cleigy  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  cotmtfy  were  brought  into  union  as  one 
body,  with  tbe  General  Conyention  as  its  central  legi^ 
latiye  power.  This  period  coyers  tbe  years  17^  to 
about  1808.  (3.)  The  lator  history  of  the  Church,  mark- 
ing  its  growtb,  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  educa** 
tional  efforts,  mtssionary  labors,  and  the  like,  wiih  as 
fuli  and  accurate  statistics  as  cau  be  obtained  of  its  pres- 
ent  position  and  work. 

1.  Earfy  and  CoUndal  Fłitioty.— -In  tbe  latter  part  of 
tbe  16th  century.  Sir  Humpbrey  Gilbert  left  England 
to  endeayor  to  form  a  settlement  in  America.  Among 
tbe  rootiyes  ayowed  as  infiuencing  him  were  *'the 
honor  of  God,  compassion  of  poore  infidels  captiyated 
by  tbe  devil  (it  seeming  probable  that  God  bath  re- 
senred  these  Gentiles  to  be  rednced  into  Christian 
ciyility  by  tbe  Euglisb  nation),  adyancement  of  his 
honest  and  well-disposed  countrymen  willing  to  ae- 
company  him  in  such  bonorable  actions,  and  reliefe  of 
sundry  people  witbin  tbis  realme  distressed.*'  Though 
Gilbert  met  witb  no  success  and  was  lost  at  sea,  otb- 
er efforts  were  madę  by  his  balf-brotber,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1584,  in  Carolina  and  Yirginia.  These  too, 
though  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  were  not  whoUy  with- 
out  friiit.  In  1G06  the  Yirginia  Company  obtained  its 
charter,  and  in  1607  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  was 
begnn.  Among  the  articles  and  order  of  the  charter  it 
was  expre88ly  reqnired  that  "  tbe  presidents,  councils, 
and  ministcrs  sbould  proyide  that  tbe  true  word  and 
seryice  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and  used,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  tbe  Church  of  England, 
not  only  in  the  said  colonies,  but  also  as  much  as  might 
be  among  tbe  sayages  bordering  upon  them/'  A  clcr- 
gyman  of  tbe  Englisb  Church,  Rey.  R.  Hnnt,  accom- 
panied  the  expedition,  and  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
witb  piety  and  deyotion  worthy  the  bighest  praise, 
Ubored  in  his  yocation  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  Other 
godly  men  foUowed,  especially  Rey.  A.  Whitaker,  who 
has  been  bonored  witb  the  tirle  "  Apostle  of  Yirginia.** 
Through  his  agency  the  Indian  maiden  Pocabontas 
was  conyerted  and  baptized.and  proyed  herselfof  great 
8er>'ice  to  tbe  colony.  "  As  the  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia  were  exclusiycly  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Icgislature  of  the  colony  decreed  a  proyision 
for  the  clerg>',  at  the  rato  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  8ixteen  barrels  of  tlour  annually  for  each 
clergyman.  As  each  new  borongh  was  formed,  it  was 
ordere<1  that  a  portion  of  glebę  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  nse  of  the  incumbent  Tithes  were  afterwards 
instiluted.  Discipline  was  enforced  by  laws  whicb.  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  unjustifiably  seyere;  and  a  per- 
emptory  enactroent  was  passed  that  nonę  bot  ministcrs 
episcopally  ordained  should  be  aUowed  to  ofiiciate  in 
the  colony"  (Hawkins).  Early  efforts  were  madę  to 
proyide  for  the  education  of  Englisb  and  Indian  yonth 
by  fuunding  a  college,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  set  apart,  and  large  snms  of  money  coUected.  In 
1619,  whcn  Sir  Thomas  Yeardley  beeame  govemor  of 
Yirginia,  the  legislature  manifested  commendable  zeal 
in  the  same  direction.  The  officers  and  ageots  of  the 
Company  were  ui^ged  to  train  up  the  people  in  true  re- 
ligion  and  yirtue,  and  also  ^  to  employ  their  ntmost  care 
to  adyance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  ad- 
ministration  of  diyine  seryice  according  to  the  form 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  carefuUy  avoid- 
ing  all  factioiis  and  needless  noyelties,  whicb  only  tend 
to  the  distnrbance  of  peace  and  unity.**  The  most  ear- 
nest  desire  was  shown  to  conyert  the  Indiana  to  the 
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faith  of  ChrUfc,  and  to  eUucate  them  in  accordanoe  with 
this  faith.  Mr.  G.  Thorpe,  a  man  of  good  parU  aiid 
breeding,  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  iiiadtutian, 
and  iŁ  was  ctmtideutly  hoped  and  expected  that  Ihe  red 
men  would  ere  long  become  Chrutians  and  membera  of 
a  civilizeii  community;  but  a  rude  shock  was  giveu  to 
I  kia  hope  by  the  Indiana,  w  ho,  hating  and  fearing  the 
intrudens  as  the}*  oonstdered  the  whitea  to  be,  reeorted, 
iu  1622,  to  a  bloody  inaBMcre;  this,  it  may  be  noted, 
would  have  been  complete  externiinatiun,  had  not  a 
CbriHiian  Indian  disdoaed  the  plot  the  night  befure, 
and  thus  prerented  ita  entire  fulHlroent.  The  deplor> 
able  resulŁ  wais  the  irobittering  the  feelings  of  all  tow- 
ardfl  ihc  Indiana  and  a  tierce  war  uf  retaliatiou ;  no  that, 
for  the  time,  tłie  o(»Uege,  minsionary  Ubor»,  and  Chria- 
tian  education  M'ere  abandoned.  In  1G25  Y^irginia  be- 
came  a  royal  colony,  and  though  ita  religioua  concema 
were  not  ao  zcaloualy  luoked  after  aa  under  the  charter, 
yet  the  people  aa  a  wbole  remained  ateadfaat  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  their  deter- 
mination  to  auatain  it  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
Yirginia,  too,  where  many  caraliera  aoughŁ  refuge,  waa 
loyal  to  the  exiled  monarchy  when  Cromwell  came  into 
power,  while  New  England,on  the  other  hand,  aympa- 
thiaed  heartily  with  the  "  lonł  protector'^  and  hia  work. 
Aflcr  the  Keatoration,  in  KKiO,  the  colonial  legialature, 
under  Berkeley,  the  royal  govemor,  gave  early  atten- 
tion  to  the  repaira  and  building  of  chiirchea,  the  canon- 
ical  performance  of  the  liturgy,  the  miniatration  of 
God*a  word,  the  baptizing  and  Chriatian  education  of 
the  yoiing,  etc  It  ia,  however,  aadly  tnie  that  religion 
had  greatly.declined  among  the  people;  violent  eon- 
teata  occurred  between  the  goremora  and  the  aaaembly 
of  the  people ;  the  ruling  party  waa  intnlerant ;  popular 
diacontent  increaacd ;  and  rebellion  actnally  br(»ke  out. 
So  injurioua  were  theae  diaturljancea  and  ihe  wicked 
paaaions  to  which  they  gave  riae  that  ahnoat  «>f  necea- 
aity  piety  and  godly  life  and  conveniation  dcclined; 
and  the  Church  became  weakene<l  to  auch  an  extent 
that,  it  ia  reconied,  out  of  hfry  parialiea,  nearly  all  were 
deatitute  of  glebę,  paraonage,  chun-h,  and  miniater,  and 
thcre  were  not  morę  than  ten  in  h(»lv  ordcm  left.  In 
1G85  Kev.  James  Blair  came  aa  miaaionary  to  Yirginia. 
Four  yeara  later  he  waa  appointed  comroiaaary  of  the 
biahop  of  London,  a  poaition  of  great  reaponaibility  and 
trnat,  eapecially  with  regard  to  diacipline  of  both  clerg}' 
and  laitY.  Ile  alao  held  a  aeat  in  the  council,  and  eon- 
tinued  at  hia  poat  aa  commiaaan*  for  morę  than  half  a 
cen  tury,  exerciaing  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  erery 
way,  and  particularly  in  reatoring  and  enlarging  the 
gomi  work  of  the  Church.  It  waa  through  hia  ener- 
getic  efforts  aml  welMirected  zeal  that  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  was  chartered  in  1692.  Ita  design 
waa  "that  the  Church  in  Yirginia  may  be  funiiahed 
wilh  a  seminary  of  miniatera  of  the  (roapel;  that  the 
yonth  may  be  pioualy  educated  in  gnod  iettera  and 
roannera;  and  that  the  Chriatian  faith  may  be  propa- 
gated  among  the  Western  Indiana,  to  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty  God."  Blair  became  preaident  of  thia  the  eec- 
ond  college  founded  in  America,  and  lived  to  a  very 
aflvanced  age. 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in 
16.33  by  lord  lialtimore,  a  Koman  Catholic,  with  some 
two  hundred  familiea  and  Iwo  or  morę  pricata  of  that 
Church,  waa  noted  for  freely  opening  ita  doora  to  "ev- 
ery  person  profeaaing  to  belieye  in  Jeaua  Chriat,"  The 
coionial  aaaembh'  in  1639  declared,  in  the  worda  of 
Magna  CharU,  that  "  Holy  Church  within  thia  proy- 
ince  ahall  hayeall  her  rights  and  priyilegea."  Whether 
by  this  term  waa  mcant  the  Cliurch  of  Kngland  or  not, 
it  ia  certain  that  the  influence  and  momberahip  of  that 
Church  were  largely  extended.  The  generał  progress 
of  the  colony  was  so  aucceaafui  that  at  lord  lialtimore^a 
death,  in  1676,  there  were  in  Mar}- land  ten  countiea  and 
about  aixteen  thouaand  inhabitanta,  the  lai^eat  part  of 
whom  were  Proteatanta.  At  thia  datę  a  łetter  waa  ad- 
dreased  to  the  archbiKhop  of  Canterbury  Iiy  a  clergy- 


man  named  Yeo,  compIaiDing  of  tbe  Iow  state  of  iDant 
in  the  colony,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  \^ 
Church  of  England  had  no  aettled  iuoomcs  like  tbrs 
brethren  in  Yirginia,  and  that  coDsequently  thtir  (^ 
aition  was  neither  ao  reapectable  nor  ao  well  cmlculs.*' 
to  eifect  good  aa  it  ought  to  be.     Effotta  were  iB£t>  v 
induce  the  proprietary  u*  proyide  nBainteiiance  U^i  i* 
Church;  thia,  howeyer,  he  wholly  refuaecL     Setiit.*  - 
moyementa  thereupon  were  set  on  foot  a^ainst  Łin  l* 
being  a  "papial,"  and  it  waa  maliciously  riimorcci  t.ki 
Ihe  Koman  Catholics,  in  complicit}*  with  tlł«  Iii4.if  s 
were  purpuaing  to  maaaacre  the  Prote»tant8.     <ht  t';- 
acceaaion  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688,  a  ao-calW 
'^'ruteataut  reyulutioir  took  place,  and  fur  tlme  ><«^ 
the  goyeniment  waa  in  the  banda  of  tlie   iiu-urgti.ti. 
Lord  Baltimore  haying  been  depriyed  of  Iii»  ri|;l.;s  » 
proprietary,  a  royal  goyemor  was  aent  inio  llar>hiłc 
and  in  1692  the  Church  of  England  waa  c^tablisllcd  )-t 
law ;  the  pruyince  was  diyided  into  thirty  ftarislKs,  ssd 
tithes  were  impoaed  for  aupport  of  the  cleri^-  npon  er- 
ery inhabitant,  no  matter  what  might  be  his  reli^ :  ^ 
opiniona.     The  Koman  Catholics  and  Quakcr9  o\  fiKC 
thia  with  all  their  might,  and  with  morę  or  l€s»  mk> 
ceaa.     In  1696  new  lawa  were  madę,  whicb  etill,  Lov- 
eyer,  recogniaed  the  Church  of  England  as  Ly  law  e^ 
labliahed  aa  entitled  to  all  ita  rights,  priyilefrea.  sik! 
free<lom.     The  rlergy,  feeling  the  nced   of  a  id  fnur 
horoe,  begged  the  biahop  of  London  to  eeud  tbcm  a 
commiasary  at  least  (sińce  they  were  not  allowcd  w 
haye  a  bishop), "  to  redreas  what  was  amiss  aiid  si.p- 
ply  what  was  waniing  in  the  Church.**     Dr.  Tliciror* 
Bray,  a  yery  catiroable  and  truły  godly  man,  m  as  tbe 
one  cboaen  to  fiU  this  import  ant  position.     At  gnat 
personal  sacrilice  he  accepted  it.     He  securcd  as  maiiy 
pioua  and  deyote<l  clergyroen  as  he  could  to  go  tniili 
him  to  America,  and  was  aoon  enabled  to  incrcase  the 
number  of  ihoae  laboring  in  Maryland  fmm  thrre  io 
aixteen.     Ile  began  the  format ion  of  coionial  1  Uranem 
and  aa  one  atep  led  to  another,  and  aa  he  ]>crcii%e«{ 
how  great  was  Ihe  nced  and  how  import  ant  ^a»  tlic 
reault  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of  Ihc  incn*Un> 
of  tbe  Church,  he  conceiyed  the  noble  idea  of  fouLilirp 
the  Socirty  for  l*romo(ing  ChriMian  Knowkdge,  sr^! 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreigu  PariK 
The  latter  waa  chartered  in  June,  1701,  the  former  io 
1698.    Early  in  March,  1700,  Dr.  Bray  aniyed  iu  Mair- 
land,  and  entercd  at  once  with  zeal  and  diligence  u^wn 
his  work.     He  aaaemblc<i  the  derg}*,  ddiyercd  chargrf, 
adminiatered  diacipline,  and  was  actiye  in  haying  a  bill 
paased  by  the  legislaturc  for  the  scttU^mcnt  and  msin- 
tenanoe  of  the  parochia!  clei^y.     By  this  bill  it  was 
proyfded  "  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  ad- 
ministration  of  the  aacramenta,  with  the  rites  and  cer- 
ennonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  uae  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Paalter  and  Pralma  of  Dsyiii, 
and  rooming  and  eyeiiing  prayer.  therein  containcd.  l<e 
aolemnly  read  by  all  and  eycry  minister  or  readcr  in 
eyery  church  or  other  place  of  public  woiship  within 
this  proyince.'*   Deaptie  aome  opposition,  the  king  gave 
the  enactment  his  conaent,  and  it  became  law.     Al- 
though  Dr.  Bray*a  atay  in  Maryland  was  terminaled  io 
1701,  he  neyer  ceaseil  hia  effbrta  in  behalf  of  the  Chiircb 
there;  and  it  ia  on  record  that  out  of  aome  thirty  thiai- 
aand  inhabitanta  in  Maryland  at  thia  datę,  the  majoriiy 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Kngland. 

The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  among  the  latcr 
colonies  in  t  he  aout  hem  part  of  America.  Seyeral  in- 
rffectual  aftirts  had  been  madę  from  1630-60  to  found 
aettleraents  in  the  region  of  Albemarle  Sound:  but  it 
waa  not  till  after  tbe  restoration  of  Charlea  II  that  a 
body  of  nobłenieii  (Clarendon,  Albemarle,  elc.)  under- 
took  the  taak,  and  met  with  sucoeas.  **  Being  eKcitcd," 
aa  they  deelare<t,  ^  by  a  latidable  and  pious  zeal  for  tbe 
propagation  of  the  (tospel,  they  begged  a  certain  coun- 
try in  Ihe  parta  of  America  not  yet  cultirated  and 
planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  aome  barbaroua  peopk 
who  haye  no  knowledge  of  (iod."    The  charter  allowcd 
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enttre  freedom  of  rcligious  opinion,  and  no  one  was  to 
be  dUturbed  on  these  matters  by  the  piiblic  autboritiea. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  howerer,  Chat,  notwitbstanding 
the  pious  and  proper  hinguage  quoted  aborei  the  noble 
proprietaries  madę  no  provuion  for  the  spiritual  inter- 
esta  ofthe  oolonists  or  for  the  oonyersion  of  the  Indiana. 
The  famous  John  Locke'8  "grand  model"  of  gorem- 
ment  (1670)  tumed  out  to  be  a  grand  failure,  and  was 
aboliabed  in  1696.  George  Fox,  the  fuunder  of  the 
Quaker  denominarioii,  Yisited  Carulina  and  gave  qutte 
an  impulse  to  the  peculiar  notions  tn  reltgion  which  he 
entertained.  The  religioua  oondition  of  the  colony  at 
the  cloae  of  the  oentury  was  on  the  wholc  very  unsat- 
iftfactorr,  and  ungodliness  prevaikd  to  a  lamentable 
extenL  Karty  in  the  18th  century  the  majority  of  the 
oolonists  were  disscnters,  yet  acts  were  passed  in  1704- 
6,  establishing  the  Church  of  England  as  the  religion 
of  the  prorince.  This  produced  trouble  and  resistanoc 
of  course,  and  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Church. 
The  Society  for  Propagmting  the  Go«pel  sent  mission- 
surtes  into  the  Carolinas,  and  some,  though  moeUy  in- 
efiectual,  struggles  were  roade  to  stay  the  floods  of  un- 
fcodliness,  fanaticisro,  and  semi-heathenisro ;  it  was  a 
hard  and  almnst  hopeleas  contest  diiring  the  greater 
part  of  the  centtiry.  Georgia  owed  its  origin  to  Ogle> 
thorpe'4  benevolent  designs  and  eiforts  from  1782  on- 
ward.  Religious  pririleges  were  freely  acoorded.  The 
Citerman  Lutherans  and  MoraWans  were  earlv  in  the 
field.  A  smali  company  of  Jews  came  also;  and  a  body 
of  Scotch  Highlanders  founded  New  Inremeas  in  1786. 
At  this  datę,  too,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  in 
C»eorgia.  John  Wesley  was  parish  minister  in  Savan- 
nah,  and  for  a  while  matters  went  on  very  well  and  sat^ 
Ufactorily;  but  ere  long  the  strictness  of  Wesley  in 
enforcing  the  mbrics,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ool- 
onists who  were  rery  restire  under  Church  discipline, 
led  to  diasension  and  irreooncilabel  differences ;  so  that 
Wesley  **shook  ofT  the  dust  of  his  t^t"  as  he  phraaes 
it,  and  left  Georgia  in  disgasL  George  Whitefield  soon 
after  came  to  Georgia,  and  thoiigh  ho  was  oontinually 
ińnerating  to  and  from  England  and  throtfgh  the 
northern  oolonies,  stirring  up  great  excitement  by  his 
flery  zeal  and  energy,  yet  his  labors  in  Georgia  as  a 
ctergynun  uf  the  Church  of  England  met  with  fair 
success.  The  same  atatement  may  łiere  be  madę  a»  in 
the  case  of  the  Carolinas,  that  miasionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  (lospel  did  what  they  could 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  the  Church ;  bat  they  were 
far  too  few  and  ill-sapported  to  aceomplish  much. 

Tuming  our  attention  from  the  southem  coloniea, 
where,  as  in  Yirginia,  the  Church  of  England  was  plant- 
eil  at  the  datę  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  America, 
and  where  it  flourished  despite  the  fact  of  being  de- 
prived  of  an  essential  element  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  Church,  viz.  epiacopal  presence  and  8uperviaioo,  we 
may  next  glance  at  the  morę  northerly  portion  of  the 
oontinent.  New  York  (formerly  New  Netherland)  waa 
first  colonized  by  the  Duteh  in  1615  onward,  and  of 
course  was  in  its  religious  character  presbyterian,  like 
the  llollanders  at  horoe.  In  1664  it  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  England.  After  a  time  the  Church  of  England 
obtained  precedence,  and  for  a  while  was  supfwrted  by 
public  tax.  Trinity  Church  was  founded  in  New  York 
city  in  1696;  the  Hev.  W.  Vesey  was  its  first  rector, 
and  was  also  for  fifty  years  commissary  of  the  bishop 
of  London;  it  is  probably  the  wealthleat  church  Cor- 
poration in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  (New 
Sweden),  in  like  manner,  and  the  banka  of  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  mouth  inland,  were  settled  by  Swedes  in 
1688.  Later  (1676),  the  QnakerB  came  in  aa  colonista, 
and  though  in  religious  profeasion  the  inhabitants  were 
pfincipally  fresbyterians  and  Qoakers,  yet  there  waa 
open  toleration  to  all  other  Chriatian  belie^eni.  Mis- 
aionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Goapel 
were  at  an  earlv  dav  eameslly  and  zealouaW  at  work, 
«t  sereral  points  in  New  Jersey,  and  besidea  the  names 


of  Talbot,  Beach,  and  others,  that  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler, 
of  Elizabethtown,  must  erer  be  held  in  grateful  mem- 
ory  by  churchmen.  The  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church 
has  always  been  comparatiyely  stroiig  in  New  Jeraey. 
Pennsylyania  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1681- 
82,  and,  ao  far  as  religion  waa  concemed,  was  toleraut  to 
all  of  ever}*  name.  f t  deserres  to  be  mentioned,  too, 
that,  as  in  the  early  hbtory  of  Yirginia,  kindness  and 
gentleness  were  displayed  towards  the  native  tribes, 
and  no  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  the  Indians. 
The  flrat  Episoopal  Church  founded  in  Pennaylvania 
was  Christ*a  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1695 ;  and  at  va- 
rioua  pointa  the  miasionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel. Great  ungodliness  preyailed  in  all  directiona,  and 
fanaticism,  in  its  most  ofTensire,  hurtful  form,  displayed 
itself ;  but  the  clei^  labored  on,  amid  eyery  discour- 
agement,  and  their  labora  were  blcsaed  to  a  large  estent. 
In  all  the  colonial  enterpriaea  thua  far,  aa  we  hare 
aeen,  the  Church  of  England  waa  allowed  a  reaaonaUy 
fair  aml  Jtiat  privilege  of  miniatering  to  the  wanta  of 
its  own  people,  and  extending  its  boundaries  and  in- 
fluence, as  beat  it  could  in  accordance  with  the  rights 
of  othere.  But  when  we  look  at  New  England,  and 
see  what  treatment  the  Church  met  with  there,  the 
contrast  is  striking  indeed.  Herę,  as  ia  well  known, 
the  flrat  settlera  were  those  called  in  the  eccleaiastieal 
history  of  the  time  Puritans.  They  were  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  long  and  flerce  contentiona  with 
the  eatablished  Church  in  England.  They  were  men 
also  of  atem  and  unyielding  nat-urea,  and  among  them, 
the  leading  onea  at  leaat,  for  goud  reasona,  aa  they  held, 
hated  the  Church  with  aa  nearly  a  perfect  bat  red  aa  ia 
posaible  for  man  to  attain.  There  waa  no  term  in  the 
Yocabulary  of  reproach  which  they  did  not  heap  upon 
the  Church  and  ita  clergy  and  membera,  aa  well  as  its 
liturgy  and  ser\'icea.  They  refused  to  allow  two  cler- 
gymen  of  the  Church,  who  were  in  New  England  in 
1623-24,  to  preach  and  labor  in  any  way  in  their  voca- 
tion ;  and  the  brothers  Browne,  two  of  the  original  pat- 
entees  of  the  Maasachusettu  Bay  Com|»any,  who  desired 
to  enjoy  the  seryices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  too  only  in  a  private  dwelling,  were  ahipped  off  in 
1629,  without  ceremony,  by  Endicutt,  the  goyemor,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "factioiis  and  evil-condi- 
tioned."  Thua  was  begun  that  aeriea  of  oppreaatye  ao- 
tiona  and  intolerant  disregard  of  the  right«  of  others 
which  resulted  later  in  the  judicial  munler  of  the 
Quaker8.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  7, 1680,  when  a  large 
bmiy  of  Puritana  were  embarking  fmm  England  nnder 
Winthrop  and  Saltonatall,  they  apoke  of  themaelyea  aa 
men  *'  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  cali  the  Church  of 
England,  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother;  and  we 
cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  apecial- 
ly  reaideth,  without  much  aadneaa  of  łieart,  and  many 
tears  in  oureyes;  ever  acknowledging  that  auch  hope 
and  part  aa  we  haye  obtained  in  the  common  aalyation 
we  haye  receired  in  her  boeom,  and  aucke<l  it  from 
her  breaata."  Yet  theae  same  men  and  their  aucces- 
aora,  with  atrange  and  painful  diaregard  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  worda,  resolyed  upon  and  put  in  prac- 
tice  intolerance  In  its  most  yengeful  form.  They  had 
anifered,  aa  they  ayerred,  bttter  peraectition  and  griey- 
oua  wrong  in  England  from  the  **  lord  biahops"  in  au- 
thority  there,  who  gaye  no  heed  to  their  conacientions 
acruples  in  Chnrch  matters?  but,  ao  far  from  ahowing 
forth  loye  and  gentleneaa  and  kindness  and  liberality 
as  regarda  other  people'8  consciences,  they  seem,  when 
the  power  fell  into  their  banda,  to  haye  become,  in  all 
mattera  relsting  to  religion,  harder  than  the  grantte 
rock ;  and,  with  a  apirit  as  unpitying  and  hateful  as 
that  of  the  Inqni«ition  itself,  they  determined  that  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  where  they  had  strength  to  stop 
I  it^  ahould  eyer  hołd  any  opinion  or  haye  any  reli^^ous 
,  faith  which  they,  the  "lord  brethren**  of  New  England, 
!  did  not  approye.    They  fłned,  impriaone<l,  or  baniahed 
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recottnU  of  all  80it8.  "  God  forbid,"*  said  Łhey,  throagh 
EndicoU,  an  ioapenonation  of  bigoŁryi  "  (hut  our  love 
of  tnith  should  be  ao  oold  that  we  should  tolente  er- 
ron  !*'  Tbey  tllowed  no  one  who  diifered  from  them 
to  Uve  among  Łbem.  Conricted  Aiiabaptiata  were 
**whipped  uumercifuUy."  Qiiakera,  wbo  with  faoat- 
ical  violenoe  defied  the  magittratea  aiid  miubters,  were 
seotenced,  afcer  the  firsŁ  oonviction,  to  loae  one  ear; 
after  Łbe  second,  anotber;  after  tbe  third,  to  have  the 
toiigue  bored  througb  with  a  red  hot-iron;  and  ser- 
eral  of  them  were  put  to  deatb;  but  in  1G6L  Charles 
II,  by  a  peremptory  order,  forbade  further  outrage 
of  thia  kiiid.  As  to  the  Indiana,  though  the  colo- 
nists  were  under  chartered  obiigalion  to  treat  them 
weU  and  eudeavor  to  convert  them  to  Chńatianit}*, 
these  were  looked  upon  as  hariifg  no  rigbta  to  be  re- 
Bpected,  as  wolvea,  sayages,  heatben,  and  doomed,  like 
the  Canaanttes  of  old,  to  utter  ezcision  as  speedily  mb 
possible.  It  was  only  such  men  aa  Roger  Williams  in 
Kbode  Island,  and  tbe  estimable  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indiana,  and  the  coroparatirely  few  who  syropa- 
thized  with  them,  that  helped  to  reUeve  New  £ngland 
bigotry  and  intoleimnoe  from  being  denounced  as  utter- 
ly  detestable.  Tbe  Puritans,  in  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples,  organized  what  tbey  called  churches  on  the  same 
pliui  of  independency  as  that  employed  in  civil  matters. 
Tbey  looked  upon  themseWes  as  under  no  restraint, 
and  as  owing  no  obligation  or  courtesy  to  their  **  dear 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,"  and  tbey  thought  and 
acted  as  if  tbey  oould  just  as  readily  have— to  use  a 
pet  pbrase  of  later  days — a  church  without  a  bishop  as 
a  stato  without  a  king.  Of  course,  under  such  a  condi- 
tion  of  affiiin,  and  with  such  antagonism  and  prejudice 
against  the  Church  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  it  oould 
make  little  or  no  progress  in  New  England ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  to  be  noted  that  for  some  sixty  years  after  the 
landing  on  Plymouth  rock  there  was  not  a  single  Epis- 
copal  church  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
noc  tiil  tbe  year  1679  that  Charles  II,  on  the  eamest 
represeiitation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  througb  the 
bishop  of  London,  caused  a  church  to  be  built  in  Bos- 
ton. William  of  Orange  8ubeequently  setUed  an  annual 
bounty  of  £100  for  endowment. 

From  this  time  onward,  howerer,  owing  to  the  un- 
wearied  and  judictous  efibrts  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating  the  Gospel,  aometbing  began  to  be  accomplished, 
in  despite  of  penal  enactments  and  bitter,  uncompro- 
mising  hatred.  Miasionaries  were  sent  out  to  yarious 
points  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  otber  colouies 
(except  Yirginia  and  Maryland);  and  aa  tbey  were 
honest,  faithful  men,  abounding  in  labors,  travelling 
over  large  districts,  and  ministering  the  Gospel  to  all 
whom  they  met  with,  tbey  deserve  all  honor,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Had  the  Church 
of  England  listened  to  that  supplication  for  bisbops 
wbich  went  up  continualiy  and  eamestly,  and  had  she 
been  permitted  to  send  out  worthy  men  for  the  epi»- 
oopal  office,  tbe  growth  and  proepenty  of  the  Church  in 
Amierica  wouid  hare  been  vastly  greater  and  morę  se^ 
cure;  but  the  ungodliness  of  men  in  power,  the  ham- 
pered  condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  ac> 
tive  opposition  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  of 
the  dissenters  in  England  as  well  as  their  special  friends 
in  America,  always  succeeded  in  orerpowering  the  cr}*^ 
of  the  destitute  and  the  numerous  and  powerful  remon- 
strances  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  GospeL  At 
one  time  there  were  two  nonjuring  bishops  in  America, 
viz.  Dr.R.Welton  and  Dr.  J.  Talbot  (1722),  tbe  former 
in  Philadelphia,  the  latter  in  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  exerci8e  episcopal  functions  except 
by  stealth,  and  the  government  soon  after  interfered 
and  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  action  on  their  part.  As 
early  as  1704,  a  missionary  of  the  society  took  up  his 
residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  contintied  there  ncarly 
half  a  century.  During  his  ministra',  and  that  of  aey- 
eral  helpero  in  the  work,  he  couUl  not  but  notę  the  de- 
pressing  ciTccts  of  sclilsm  and  berety,  there  being  then 


quite  aa  many  denominations  in  Rbode  Isljuid  aa  Ukr 
have  been  in  subaequent  days.  Bishop  BerkeieT  de- 
serrea  to  be  named  in  this  connection  iur  hia  nobk  dfe<- 
intecestedneas  and  zeaL  In  17^  be  eotered  upon  be 
great  pbilantbropic  and  Christian  enterpriae  of  erectiac 
a  coU^^  at  Bermuda,  to  serrc  as  an  ioatitotion  for  ed»- 
cating  the  children  of  tbe  planteia,  aod  aaitabie 
from  among  tbe  natives  as  missionańea  in  order  to 
vert  the  sarages  to  Christianity.  In  1728  Bokekr 
was  in  Rbode  laland,  and  bad  not  tbe  goymunent  ói 
Walpole  kept  bim  out  of  tbe  £20,000  voted,  be  wookl 
probably  have  accomplished  hu  beneroleot  ćaofa. 
Tbe  next  year  he  retumed  to  England,  and  relactaDt- 
ly  gave  up  his  cheriahed  płan.  Sonse  eighteen  jtan 
later  he  caused  to  be  aent  aa  a  gifl  to  the  libmy  of 
łlanrartl  College  a  rery  raluablie  coUection  of  bóok& 
oontaining  such  autbors  aa  Hooker,  Pearson,  Banów. 
Hammond,  Clarendon,  etc,  and  these  no  doubt  helped 
to  leaven  the  minda  of  aome  in  New  England*  whA. 
weary  of  the  deapotism  of  independency,  and  griered 
and  distressed  at  there  being  multitudinous  aects  of  aB 
kinds  and  cbaracters,  were  diapoaed  to  aeek,  and  did 
seek,  refuge  in  the  sober,  staid,  and  godly  wax%  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  It  ia  alao  wortby  of  notę  here 
that  early  in  the  18th  cent4iry,  about  tbirty«five  yesn 
beforc  Berkeley^s  donation  to  Uarrard  College,  a  libra- 
ry  of  books,  similar  in  character  and  value  to  tboae  jusc 
named,  had  been  sent  to  Yale  CoUege,  which  waa  dov 
established  in  New  Hayen.  At  this  dato  there  ww  wa 
a  single  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  and  yery  few 
families  of  Church  people.  There  were,  bowerer,  in  tbt* 
region,  seyeral  eamest  seekers  after  truth,  diasatisfied 
and  cbeerless  in  their  then  poeition,  among  whom  mar 
be  named  eapecially  Timothy  Cutler,  an  accompliabed 
scholar,  and  preaident  of  Yale  College ;  Daniel  Brown, 
one  of  tbe  tutors;  and  Samuel  Johnson,  a  Congiega- 
tional  preacher  at  West  Hayen.  Theae,  in  oompany 
with  otbers  in  like  c<mdition  of  mind,  set  to  work  to 
examine  into  the  tmportant  subject  of  the  mini^tir 
and  doctrinea  of  the  apoetolic  and  early  Church.  The 
result  was,  rather  to  tbe  astoniahroent  and  alarm  of 
most  of  their  associates,  a  thorougb  conyiction  on  their 
part  that  there  was  no  valid  ministry  except  througb 
the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  that  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  tbe  Pimyer-book  are  the  true  and 
fuli  expres8ion  of  the  truth  of  the  Goapd.  Of  course, 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Brown  coukl  not  stay  any  kmger  ia 
Yale  College,  which  neitber  recognised  nor  tolerated  tbe 
Church  of  England  in  any  shape,  but,  in  compnon  with 
Congregationalists  generally,  as  we  are  grayely  tolii, 
"entertained  fears  lest  the  introduction  of  Episcopal 
worship  into  the  colony  should  have  a  tendency  gradu- 
ally  to  undermtne  the  foundations  of  ciyil  and  religiou? 
liberty."  Accordingly  these  gentlemen  resigned  their 
positions,  and,  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  tbey  sailed 
for  England  in  Noyember,  1722,  were  ordained"  to  tbe 
ministry,  and  (exoept  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  of  small- 
pox)  retumed  to  America  as  missionariea  of  the  society 
the  following  year.  Dr. Cutler  became  rcctor  of  Christ 's 
Church,  Boston,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  settled  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  Both  of  them  were  among  the  fcn^emost 
men  in  the  oolonial  Church,  and  were  of  especial  serrice 
in  defendmg  its  claims,  warding  off  attacks,  and  pro- 
moting  its  growth  and  welfare.  Both,  too,  liycd  till 
nearly  the  close  of  tbe  colonial  period.  Dr.  Cutler  dyiiig 
in  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  in  1772.  In  fact,  tbe  Church  iu 
Connecticut  was  morę  than  ordinarily  bleased,  and  we 
Hnd  that,  prior  to  the  Beyolution,  it  was  comparatiyely 
yigorous  and  aealous  in  good  worka.  The  namca  cf 
Beach,  Seabur}*,  Jarvis,  Hubbard,  and  otbers  abundaut- 
ly  eyince  tbisL  Without  attempting  to  go  into  detaih, 
it  may  hcre  be  stated  that  down  to  the  ootbreak  of 
the  Reyolution,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel maintained,  on  an  ayerage,  thirty  clergymen  in  the 
New  England  states,  and  about  fifty  in  the'  otber  coł- 
onies.     One  list  of  churches  wbich  wm  sent  homo  br  a 

• 

missionary  in  1748  makea  the  number  in  New  Hamp> 
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shire  two,  in  Rhode  Island  fire,  in  Massachusetts  twelve, 
in  Connecticut  serenteen — total,  thirty-six.  IŁ  must  be 
bom«  in  mind,  too,  that  each  missiooary  was  placed  in 
the  centrę  of  an  extensive  district,  and  supplied  as  far 
ais  posstble  the  spińtaal  wants  of  the  people,  whom  oft- 
times  he  could  reach  only  by  long  and  even  dangerous 
joumeys  to  and  from  distant  settlements.  The  Society 
diii  all  that  its  means  allowed  in  sending  miasionaries 
in  all  practicable  directions,  and  it  may  justly  and 
properly  be  noted  of  its  work  that  wben  it  began  its 
operations  in  the  colonies,  it  found  but  iive  churches ; 
and  when  compeUed  by  the  rerolt  of  the  colonies  to 
close  its  Ubors,  it  left  the  country  with  some  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  churches. 

The  Church  of  England  in  America  was  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  its  position  just  before  and  at  the  period  of 
the  Kevolution.     It  had  no  popular  favor  to  fali  back 
upon  in  those  days  of  triaL     It  was  smali  in  proportion 
to  other  Christian  bodies,  especially  in  the  north,  and  it 
was  hated  and  despised  by  the  ill-informed  roultitude, 
who  regarded  it  as  yirtuidly  identical  wit<h  priestcrafb 
and  tyranny.    A  considerable  nurober  of  its  cicrgy,  itar- 
ticularly  those  who  were  Eugłish-bom,  felt  compeUed 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the 
king.    This  was  surę  to  bring  distress  and  trouble  upon 
them  and  the  Church  likewisc;  for  when  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country  reachcd  that  crisis  which  cul- 
minated  in  the  war  of  the  RevoIution,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  hesitation  as  to  the  side  which  ereiy  man 
must  t-ake,     Then  it  became  a  necessity  for  a  man  to 
side  with  his  country  or  with  the  king'8  party;  he 
must  be  a  patriot,  heart  and  soul,  or  he  must  he  ranked 
with  and  suffer  with  the  odious  Tories.   The  result  was 
the  abandonment  of  their  fields  of  labor  by  most  of  the 
clergy  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  l^pagating 
the  Gospel,  who  found  their  only  safety  in  ilight  to 
England  or  the  British  provinces;  the  closing  of  nearly 
all  the  churches;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  disgraceful 
min  and  defilement  heaped  upon  many  church  eilifices. 
It  was  nonę  the  less  hard  and  unjust  to  American 
churchmen  to  be  forced  to  bear  all  this  in  addition  to 
the  trials  of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  simple  justice 
to  put  it  on  record,  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  Church 
and  the  irindication  of  its  membera  against  the  freely 
circulated  charge  of  ^nck  of  patriotism  in  the  great 
stmggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  English  govem- 
ment,  that  the  commander-in-chicf  of  our  army  was  a 
churchman,  and  the  first  chaplain  of  Congress  was  Will- 
iam White,  a  ciergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

2.  Hisiortf  subtecuent  to  łhe  Jievolution,  induding  the 
foli  organization  and  entrance  on  iu  work  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. — When, 
at  last,  the  war  was  over,  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  (1783),  it  became  a 
matter  of  immediate  ooucern  to  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore  been  dependent  on  England  for  ordination  of  cler- 
gy, and  for  efl9cient  and  steady  help  from  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  ascertain  what  was  now 
to  be  done.    Herę  they  were,  few  in  numbers  compara- 
tjyely;  cut  oif  from  all  dtrect  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  having  not  even  the  smali  comfort  of  be- 
ing  considered  as  any  longer  in  the  diocese  of  London ; 
with  no  means  of  helping  themselyes ;  no  bishops,  few 
^^^'Sy*  uid  these  scattered  over  a  large  surfaoe  of  coun- 
try; in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
parsued ;  and  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
hopeless  unoertainty.     In  Yirginia,  for  instance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kieyolution,  there  were  164  churches 
anU  chapels  and  91  clergy  men;  at  the  close  of  the  great 
stniggle  a  large  number  of  these  churches  had  been  de- 
stroyed;  95  pańshes  were  extinct  or  forsaken;  of  the 
femaining  72,  there  were  84  without  ministerial  ser- 
^ices;  while  of  the  91  clergy  only  28  remained.     But, 
»^\  and  distressing  as  was  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was 
not  altogether  desperate.      The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  did  not  abandon  his  people  in  their  trouble. 
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Those  brave  and  honest  men  who  had  tried  for  years 
and  years  to  induce  the  goveniment  and  Church  of 
England  to  allow  them  to  have  a  bishop — were  thor- 
oughly  couscious  that  they  must  not  now  give  up  in 
despair.  The  mean  and  paltr}'  reasons  of  state,  and 
the  venomous  prejudice  that  had  been  stirred  up  from 
this  side  of  the  water  against  the  continuous  supplica- 
tion  for  a  bishop  during  nearly  a  century  just  past — 
these  could  certainly  no  longer  łiave  any  force ;  fur  now 
there  was  a  new  nation  iu  the  world,  in  no  wise  ham- 
pered  by  any  union  of  Church  and  State ;  now  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  danger  to  public 
liberty  from  the  Episcopal  Church  having  and  enjoy- 
ing  what  it  regards  as  essential  to  its  very  life  and 
growth.  To  us,  at  this  day,  when  a  century  of  exi8t- 
ence  has  been  granted  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  proved  its  right  to  be 
what  it  has  now  become,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  it  could  ever  have  been  seriously  urged  against 
that  Church  that  its  having  bishops  of  its  own  was 
(in  some  strange,  unac<x>untable  way)  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty  and  true  patriotism.  However  singu- 
lar  it  may  appear  that  snch  an  opinion  should  prevail 
among  fair-minded,  intelligent  persons,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable ;  this  opinion  did  prevail,  and  did  cause  great 
trial  and  suffering  to  the  Church  in  America.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  prejudice  is  usually  utterly 
unreasoning,  and  will  listen  to  nothing  which  militates 
against  its  preconceived  condusions,  so  we  haye  no  al- 
tematire  but  to  attribute  some,  at  least,  of  the  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  this  hard,  stony  preju- 
dice ;  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  arose  from  settled  hatred  towards  the  Church 
and  a  determination  to  prevent  its  growth  and  influ- 
ence. Bishop  White's  testimony  is  instructiye  in  this 
connection.  Writiiig  in  1836,  he  says,  "What  a  won- 
derful  change  has  Łhe  author  lived  to  witness  in  ref- 
erence  to  American  episcopacy!  He  remembers  the 
ante-revolutionary  times,  when  the  presses  profusely 
emitted  pamphiets  and  newspaper  disąuisitions  on  the 
question  whether  an  American  bishop  were  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and  when  threats  were  thrown  out  of  throwing 
such  a  person,  if  sent  among  us,  into  the  river,  although 
his  agency  was  advocated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  com- 
munion  submitting  itself  to  his  spiritual  jnrisdiction. .  •  • 
The  order  has  existed  among  us  for  nearly  the  half  of  a 
century,  and  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  heard,  ei- 
ther  of  usurpation  to  the  injury  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation,  or  of  arbitrary  goyemment  within  our  own." 
Organization  and  union,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  now 
of  lirst  importance.  U  was  no  new  thing  for  the  cler- 
gy to  meet  in  their  several  districts  from  year  to  year. 
This  had  been  done  at  interyals  all  through  the  18th 
century,  up  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  In  Yir- 
ginia and  Mar)iand,  where  the  Churoh  of  England  was 
established  by  law,  meetingB,consiHting  of  a  laige  num- 
ber of  che  clergy  and  laity,  were  held  in  Łhe  spring  of 
1784-85.  In  Yirginia,  the  chief  effbrt  was  to  rid  Łhe 
Church  of  State  control,  to  obtain  liberty  to  act  freely 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  have  the  Episcopal 
Church  inoorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  state,  so  as  to  hołd  and  retain  its  rights  of  proper^ 
in  churches,  glebę  lands,  etc  A  generał  willingness 
was  expressed  of  uniting  with  Episcopal  churches  in 
oŁher  States;  but  ground  was  taken  in  regard  to  bish- 
ops and  their  office  and  position  which  alarroed  the 
Northern  churches.  The  Yirginia  notion  was  to  re- 
duoe  a  bishop  to  the  lowest  possible  pointa  to  use  him 
simply  for  ordaining  and  contirming.  to  make  him  serye 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  be  amenable  to  the  cimyen- 
tion,  etc.  In  Maryland,  a  special  efTort  was  madc  to 
secure  a  bill  of  righŁs  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  for 
objects  similar  to  those  just  named  in  the  case  of  Yir- 
ginia; "  a  declaration  of  certain  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Mary- 
land" was  set  forth ;  and  Dr.  William  Smith  was  chos- 
en  to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  epi»> 
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eopal  ordera.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  for  vań- 
ous  and  sufficłent  reaaouB,  Dr.  Smith  did  not  obtain  the 
proper  papers,  aud  was  never  consecrated.  Farther 
floutb,  a  ci»nvenŁion,  conaisting  of  a  maall  namber  of 
dergy  and  laity,  was  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  178&- 
86.  The  feeling  against  the  Church  of  England  was 
veiy  bitter  in  that  part  of  the  country,  wbich  bad  suf- 
fered  greally  from  the  rayages  of  the  Brittsh  armies. 
This  oonvention,  acknowledging  the  need  of  the  tfaree 
orders  i  u  the  ministry,  was  willing  to  go  so  far  as  a 
generał  approval  of  union,  but  stipulated  that  there 
waa  to  be  no  bishop  aettled  ia  that  state  without  the 
oonsent  of  the  Church  there.  In  January,  1784,  Dr. 
Beach,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  madę  a  suggestion  to 
Dr.  Wbite,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Proyoost,  of  New 
York,  that  a  oonferenoe  of  as  many  of  the  dergy  as 
could  be  oonveniently  got  together  be  hdd,  to  take  into 
oonstderation  the  condition  of  Church  aflfkirs.  Preyi- 
ously  to  this,  in  August,  1782,  before  the  recognition  of 
American  independence,  and  w  hen  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  were  almost  annihilated.  Dr. 
Wbito  had  issned  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  The  Case  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Consid- 
ered."  In  this  pamphlet,  which  excited  consideimble 
attration,  the  writer,  apprehending  the  possibility  of 
the  Church  being  oompelled  to  go  forward  without 
obtaining  the  succession  from  England,  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,  without  bishops  in  the  regular 
linę — in  fact,  a  new  presbyteńaadenomination.  This, 
however,  was  only  in  case  absoluto  necessity  reąuired 
such  a  course,  and,  as  bishop  Wbito  himself  subseąuent- 
ly  stated,  it  was  suggested  only  for  such  a  possible  state 
of  affairs.  The  writor  was,  in  reality,  too  good  a  church- 
man  not  to  embrace  joyfully  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  three  years  lator  of  obtaining  the  succession  in 
the  English  linę.  A  meeting  of  aeyeral  clerg)'men  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  members  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  Kclicf  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen,  was  held  iu  New  Brunswick,  May  11, 
1784.  At  this  meeting  a  number  of  laymen  w^e  also 
present,  and  anotber  meeting  was  appointed  for  Octo- 
ber  in  the  same  year  in  New  York.  Aocordingly,  Oct 
6, 1784,  some  fifteen  clergymen  from  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and 
eleren  laymen  from  the  same  States,  assembied  in  New 
York.  The  principal  result  was  the  making  of  several 
important  recommendations,  such  as,  that  there  be  a 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  that 
each  stato  send  clerical  and  lay  deputies ;  that  the  doc- 
trines  held  by  the  Church  of  England  be  adhered  to ; 
that  the  Prayer-book  be  altored  only  in  so  far  as  ciril 
changes  demand ;  that  in  any  state  having  a  bishop,  he 
be,  es  offido,  a  member  of  the  convention ;  that  the 
dergy  and  laity  ddiberate  together,  but  vote  separate- 
ly;  that  the  first  meeting  of  a  generał  convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michad,  in  1785,  etc.  Probably  the  most  important 
benefit  secured  by  the  action  of  this  body  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  and  need  of  lay  representation  as 
not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  in  admirable  harroony 
with  the  conslitution  of  a  republican  form  of  goyem- 
ment.  The  New  England  feeling  was  quite  strong 
against  the  haying  a  lay  element  in  Church  coundls, 
and  for  a  few  years  it  appeared  as  if  serious  discord 
might  arise,  and  binder  the  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  seyeral  states ;  but,  happily,  the  point  was  conceded, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Connecticut  bish- 
op and  clergy  in  1789.  One  other  point  of  difference 
existed  at  the  time.  The  Connecticut  sentiment  was 
decidedly  in  fayor  of  securing  a  bishop  first,  and  then 
proceeding  to  act  as  a  fuUy  organized  Church,  in  passing 
laws,  reyising  the  liturgy,  etc,  and  such  was  the  course 
adopted  in  that  stato.  Dr,  Samuel  Seabury,  bishop-^elect, 
meeting  with  annoying  difficulties  and  delays  in  Eng- 
land, was  consecrated  by  Scotoh  bishops,  in  Noyember, 

1784,  and,  on  his  return  home  early  in  the  summer  of 

1785,  entered  at  once  upon  his  duŁies  as  bishop  of  Con* 


necticnt.  The  churches  in  the  middk  and  iDore  aooch- 
erly  portions  of  the  country  hdd  an  opposite  ofńnkaa  te 
that  entortained  in  Connecticut  and  Mas8acbaaetta,aad 
in  aocordanoe  therewith  went  forward,  and  took  Twian 
stops  anteoedent  to  the  obtaining  of  the  succeańon  froa 
England. 

The  first  meeting  of  dergy  and  laity  whicfa  can  pnp- 
erly  be  oonsidered  as  approacbing  to  a  geneial  codtcc- 
tion  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Septomber  aiKi  Octobtr. 
1785.  Seyen  states  were  repreaented  by  16  dergymca 
and  26  laymen.  It  was  hoped  that  bishop  Sesbarr  and 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  might  be  praseeŁ; 
but,  as  they  were  not  satisfied  as  yet  on  aeyeral  poaots, 
they  dedined  attending.  Dr.  Wbite  was  cboaeo  pre9> 
ident,  and  Dr.  Griffith,  of  Yirginia,  aecrecary,  and  the 
oonyention  proceeded  promptly  to  the  work  of  oi)p:an- 
ization  and  reyision.  A  plan  for  obtaining  the  e|ńsco- 
pal  succession,  and  an  address  to  the  arcbbiahops  and 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  diacuated  and 
agreed  upon.  These  papers  were  mainly  the  prodnc^ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wliite,  and  were  manly  and  dignified  in  \aat 
and  statement.  A  draft  of  alterations  of  the  liturgy,  ia 
order  to  adapŁ  it  to  the  existing  condition  of  civU  af- 
fairs, and  to  get  rid  of  oertain  offensiye  feataresi,  was 
sttbmitted,  as  was  also  an  ^  Eccksiasttcal  ConatitutioD;' 
and  the  work  went  on  yigorously  till  the  ckise  of  the 
session,  Oct.  7.  The  committee  on  altering  and  im- 
proying  the  Prayer-book  were  Dra.  Wbite,  W.  Smith, 
and  Wharton.  They  were  authorized  to  make  cbai^^es 
of  yarious  kinds,  *^but  in  such  a  manner  that  notb- 
ing  in  form  or  snbstance  be  altered ;"  to  aocompany  the 
yolume  with  ^  a  proper  preface  or  address,  setting  forth 
the  reason  and  expediency  of  the  alterations;'*  and  to 
publish  the  work  for  the  use  of  Episcopal  churches. 
The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  "  Propoeed  Book,"  as 
it  is  known  in  Church  faistory.  The  major  part  of  the 
alterations  were  madę  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and  theae  altera- 
tions, both  as  to  matter  and  8pirit,deaerve  the  attentioa 
of  eyer>'  student  of  our  hbtory.  Braides  a  lar|i^  nom' 
ber  of  yerbal  changes,  the  artide  '*  He  descended  into 
heli,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 
nańan  Creeds,  were  ejected ;  the  "  Artides  of  Reiigion** 
were  reduced  to  twenty ;  a  calendar  and  table  of  boly- 
days  were  set  forth ;  a  long  preface  (the  basta  of  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  now  is) 
was  added,  etc.  The  yolume  proyed  to  be  quite  unsat- 
isfactory.  Ite  changes  were  looked  upon  as  too  radical 
by  many  of  the  clergy  and  oonyentions;  and  hardly  had 
the  book  been  iaaued  before  it  became  eyident  tbat  the 
Church  was  not  ready  or  willing  io  accept  it  From 
eyery  quarter,  when  stete  oonyentions  met,  amendinents 
were  proposed  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church  t  and  nowhere  was  the  book  adopted,  exe^t  in 
a  few  churches  for  temporary  use.  Bishop  Wbite  sajs 
it  was  ^  a  great  error"  to  print  the  book  at  all  in  its  then 
condition,  and  still  morę  to  print  a  lai^  edition  in  hope 
of  getting,  by  ite  sale,  pecuniary  retums  to  be  uaed  for 
chariteble  purposes.  It  was  a  crude  and  ill-digested 
affair,  and  it  neyer  recdyed  the  first  sanction  of  the 
Church.  Sub8equent  generał  conyentions  ignoied  it 
altogether,  and  it  will  eyer  remain  as  the  "Proposed 
Book,"  not  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  was  later 
adopted,  and  is  the  Church's  permanent  heritage. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  conyention  in  Philadel- 
phia, Jnne  20, 1786,  ten  dergy  and  deven  laymen  were 
present.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  encoung^ig* 
Indeed,  as  bishop  Wbite  stetes,  *'  tbe  conyentioo  as> 
sembled  under  circurostences  which  borc  strong  ap- 
pearanoes  of  a  disaolution  of  the  union  in  this  eatiy 
stage  of  it."  The  correspondence  with  tlie  archlńsbops 
and  bishops  in  England  madę  it  eyident  that  there  was 
an  apprehension  existing  in  their  minds  that  the  Anoer- 
ican  Episcopal  Church  was  scarcely  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  they  answered  cautiously  and  with  reserye  in  re- 
gard  to  the  application  for  the  episcopate.  Tłus  was 
quite  natural,  and  it  need  occaaion  no  surprise  that  tbey 
objected  to  many  of  the  alterations  in  the  Prąyer-book, 
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and  to  Tarioos  ieatures  in  the  "Ecclesiastical  Consti- 
tuŁion,"  as  it  was  then  arranged.  Renewed  and  dis- 
tinct  assurances  wcre  expecŁed  from  the  American 
Church  that  Łhere  was  no  intention  wliatever  on  its 
part  of  departing  from  the  Church  of  England  in  doo- 
Łrinc,  or  in  discipliue  and  worship,  except  in  so  far  as 
changed  ci  vii  relations  roade  it  necessary,  before  the 
renerable  prelates  were  willing  to  act  as  they  were 
asked  to  do.  There  was  also  considerable  unpleasant 
feeling  excited  by  an  expre88ed  determination  of  sey- 
eral  niembers  of  the  convention  (ProTOost  and  K.  Smith 
especially)  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  bishop 
Seabury*s  orders,  obtained  from  the  linę  of  the  Sootch 
uonjuring  bishops.  The  convention  showed  its  good 
sense  and  discretion  by  refusing  to  take  any  actiun  in- 
imical  to  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  or  his  position ;  a 
reaolution  simply  was  passed  adrising  the  cburches 
then  represented  in  convention  not  to  reoeive  ministers 
ordained  by  any  bishop  in  Americaf  during  the  appli- 
cation  pending  to  the  English  bishopa  for  episcopal 
(x>nsecration.  '^A  General  Constitution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  freed 
from  some  serious  former  objections,  was  agreed  upon^ 
as  also  an  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  latter, 
with  the  constitution,  it  was  hoped  and  expected  would 
give  entire  satisfaction.  At  an  adjoumed  meeting  held 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  October,  1786|  the  letter  just 
before  received  irom  the  archbishopa  and  bishops,  wlth 
forms  of  testimonials  and  the  act  of  parliament  author- 
izing  the  conaecratiou  of  bishopa  for  foreign  countńes, 
were  read,  and  appropńate  action  was  taken.  A  de- 
claratory  *'  Act  of  the  General  Convention  of  Clerical 
and  Łay  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsyWania, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina"  was  passed;  and  it 
was  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  eamest  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  restore  the 
omitted  article  (descent  intohell)  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and  to  put  back  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Prayer-book 
the  Nicene  Creed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolyed 
that  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  omitted  altogether,  only 
one  clergyman  rotlng  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  were 
signed  in  behalf  of  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Provoost,  and  Dr. 
Griffith,  bishops  elect  respectively  of  PennsyWania, 
Kew  York,  and  Yirginia.  The  convention  refuaed  to 
give  a  like  testimonial  in  favor  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  bish- 
op elect  of  Maryland.  On  Nov.  2,  178G,  Drs.  White 
and  Provoo6t  embarked  fur  England,  and  arrived  on 
the  20th ;  Dr.  Griffith,  for  pcrsonal  reasons,  was  nnable 
to  accompany  them.  When  they  reached  London,  they 
were  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by  the  American 
minister,  John  Adams,  who,  as  bishop  White  sajrs,  in 
hb  MernoirSt  ^in  this  particular,  and  in  erery  in- 
stance  in  which  his  personal  attentions  could  be  either 
of  use  or  as  an  evidence  of  his  respect  and  kindness, 
continued  to  manifest  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  a 
Church  of  which  he  was  not  a  member."  Afler  some 
little  delay,  owing  to  Parliament  not  being  in  session, 
the  consecration  took  place,  Sunday,  Feb.  4,  1787,  in 
Lambeth  chapel.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  Peterborough,  nnited  in 
tbe  solemn  act  of  giving  the  apostoUc  succession  to  the 
American  Church.*  The  new  bishops  very  soon  lefl 
England  for  horoe,  and,  afler  a  long  Toyage  of  some 
fieven  weeks,  airired  in  New  York  on  the  aflemoon  of 
Easter-day,  April  7.  Thus,  at  last,  was  secured  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  the 
long  and  eamestly  sought-for  privilege  of  baving  its 
organization  rendered  complete;  thus,  too,  from  this 
datę  it  took  its  place  as  a  distinct  national  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  thereunto  attached. 

*  This  WAS  certainly  a  oonnection  by  ordlootion  with  the 
Estnbllshed  Church  of  Bnpland,  but  whether  ii  wns  truły 
sn  "apwOolie  sncce^cion/'  Is  a  yery  different  ąnestinu, 
which  we  do  not  think  this  the  proper  place  to  discnas.— Sd. 


The  General  Conrention  of  1789  aasembled,  July  28, 
in  Philadelphia,  bishop  White  presiding ;  bif^op  Pro- 
Yoost  was  absent.  There  weie  seventeen  clergymen  and 
sixteen  laymen  present  from  seyen  states,  including 
South  Carolina;  but  nonę  came  from  New  England. 
An  application  was  madę  by  the  dergy  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bass  as  bishop.  This  application  was 
placed  on  the  ground  that  there  were  now  three  bish- 
ops (the  proper  canonical  number)  in  America,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  fully  able  to  act  in  the  premises. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  *Uhat,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  this  conrention,  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  to  tbe  episcopal  office  is  yalid,"  and 
the  generał  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  complL- 
anoe  with  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  dergy. 
There  was,  howeyer,  an  obstade  which  hindered  this 
compliance  at  this  time,  yiz.,  the  obligation  which  bisb* 
ops  White  and  Proyoost  fdt  tbemselyes  to  lie  ander  to 
tbe  English  bishops,  not  to  consecrate  any  to  tbe  epis- 
copal office  until  there  were  three  in  the  English  linę 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Griffith,  in  May,  1789,  relin- 
quished  his  appointment  as  bishop  elect  of  Yirginia, 
and  died  in  PhUaddphia  during  the  seMion.  Uence, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  act  at  present  upon  the  ap- 
plication from  Massachusetts.  A  body  of  canons,  ten 
in  number,  was  adopted ;  a  General  Constitution  of  the 
Church  was  agreed  upon  in  substance;  an  appropriate 
address  was  prepared,  ihanking  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury  and  York  for  their  good  offices  in  legaid  to  the 
episcopate;  also,  an  address  was  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  courteously  answered 
by  Washington;  and  the  conyeotion  adjoumed,  August 
8,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place,  Sept  29.  An 
important  part  of  the  object  of  tbis  adjoumed  session 
was  to  secure  the  union  of  the  chuiches  in  New  £ngi> 
land  with  those  already  joined  together.  This  was 
now  happily  aocomplished.  Bishop  Seabury  appeared, 
and  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  conyention,  as 
did  also  deputies  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  third  article  of  the  constitution 
was  modified  so  as  to  secure  to  the  bishops  the  right  to 
assemble  and  act  as  a  separate  bouse,  in  originating 
measures,  etc. ;  they  also  were  to  haye  from  this  time 
a  negative  on  the  action  of  the  lower  bouse,  nnless  ad- 
hered  to  by  a  four-fiflhs  yote.  The  bishops  then  with- 
drew  and  organized  as  a  house.  Bishop  Proroost  being 
absent  on  acoount  of  iUness,  bishop  Seabury  took  the 
chair.  From  this  datę  there  haye  been  two  houses, 
whose  concurrent  action  is  neoessary  to  the  adoptioń 
of  any  legisUtion,  the  bishops  also  (sińce  1808)  having 
the  fuU  negatiye  on  the  action  of  the  other  house. 
The  conyention  now  entered  upon  its  most  important 
work,  which  was  to  proyide  and  place  on  a  firm  fonn* 
dation  the  Book  of  Comroon  Prayer  for  the  American 
Church.  The  English  liturgy  was  madę  the  basis,  and 
though  entire  independence  of  action  was  daimed  by 
the  House  of  Deputies,  as  if  there  were  no  book  of  any 
Butbority  or  obligation  now  in  existence,  yet  there  was, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  yarying 
as  little  as  poesible  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Fiye  committees  were  ap- 
pointed,  to  whom  were  assigned  different  portions  of 
the  work,  and  they  dischan^ed  their  duties  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  practicahle.  Tbe  result,  as 
soon  as  agreed  upon  by  the  house,  was  sent  to  the  bish- 
ops for  their  action.  The  alterations  were  prindpally 
yerbal,  and  for  the  purpoee  of  adapting  the  senrioes  to 
the  needs  and  nses  of  a  Church  situate  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  tbe  United  States  was  and 
i&  An  office  of  Yisitation  of  Prisoners,  a  seryioe  for 
Thank6giving  Day,  and  an  order  of  Family  Prayer 
were  added,  as  also  Selections  of  Psalms  to  be  used  in- 
stead  of  those  for  the  day.  Tatę  and  Brady's  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  some  hymns  in  m^tie.  Óne  notice- 
able  change  was  madę  in  the  Communion  Office,  i.  e» 
patting  in  their  proper  place  the  oblatioo  and  the  inym 
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cation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  found  in  the  first  Praycr- 
bouk  of  Kdwnril  VI,  and  aiso  in  the  Scotch  Comnaunion 
Senńce.  This  was  due  roainly  to  bishop  Seabur)',  who 
was  under  something  of  a  pledge  to  tbe  Scottisli  bish- 
ops  to  secure  this  chan^,  if  possible.  The  meekness 
and  wisdoro  of  bishop  White  were  clearly  evident  in 
this  matter,  as  in  ererything.  He  was  always  ready  to 
yield  where  principle  was  not  violated,  and  he  puts  it 
on  record  that  his  discussions  with  bishop  SeabuTy  were 
entirely  araicablc  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  "  To 
this  day,"  he  says,  "  there  are  recollecteil  with  satisfac- 
tion  the  hours  which  were  spent  with  bishop  Seabury 
on  the  important  subjects  which  camo  before  tbem,  and 
especially  the  Christian  temper  which  he  roanifested 
all  along."  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  were 
adopted  with  hearty  assent  by  the  convention.  A  ru- 
brie  was  prefixed  to  the  fortner,  as  foUows :  *'  And  auy 
churches  may  oroit  the  words  'he  descended  into  heli/  or 
may,  instead  of  them,  use  the  words  '  he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,'  which  are  considercd  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  Bishop  Seabury 
desired  much  to  hare  the  Athanasian  Creed  inserted, 
not  as  obligatory  on  all,  as  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  as  permissory  for  those  wishing  to  use  it;  but,  as 
bishop  White  states,  the  House  of  Deputies  "  would  not 
allow  of  the  creed  in  any  shape.**  The  consideration 
of  the  "  Articles  of  Keligion"  was  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent  convention.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
formally  ratided  by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in 
convention,  Oct.  16,  1789 :  "  This  Convention  having, 
in  tlieir  present  session,  set  forth  A  Book  of  Common 
Prayer f  and  A  dmmUtration  ofthe  Sacramaits,  and  oth- 
er  RUes  and  Ceremofdes  oftkt  Church^  do  hereby  estab- 
lish  the  said  Book;  and  they  declare  it  to  be  the  Lit- 
urgy  of  this  Church,  and  require  that  it  be  receired  as 
Buch  by  all  the  membeiB  of  the  same ;  and  this  Book 
shall  be  in  use  frum  and  afler  the  first  dav  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety."  A  number  of  canons  were  passed  in  re- 
gard  to  episcopal  yisitations,  publishing  a  lii<t  of  the 
clergy,  obserranoe  of  the  Lord's  day,  etc.  The  conse- 
cration  of  Dr.  Bass  was  deferred.  Dr.  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia,  was  consecrated  bishop  in  England,  Sept.  19, 
1790 ;  and  thus  the  fuli  number  of  bishops  was  secured 
through  the  English  Hne.  Two  years  later  the  conse- 
cration  of  Dr.  Claggett  as  bishop  of  Maryland  united 
both  lines  in  the  American  episcopate,  bishop  Seabury 
being  present  and  joining  in  the  solemn  act. 

The  conrention  of  1792  met  in  New  York  Sept.  1 1. 
There  were  five  bishops,  nineteen  clerical  and  fourteen 
lay  deputies  in  attendance,  and  the  session  lasted  seven 
days.  The  Ordinal  was  rerised  and  set  forth,  the  alter- 
ations  being  few.  An  altemate  form  at  the  ordination 
of  priests  was  fumished;  instead  of  "Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God.  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  iraposition  of 
our  hands;  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  fur- 
giren ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained.  And  be  thou,"  etc. ;  the  bishop  ordcring  is  al- 
lowed  to  say,  "Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the 
office  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed 
to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  thou,'* 
etc.  The,  consideration  ofthe  Articles  was  further  post- 
poned. An  act  was  passed  "  for  supporting  mission- 
aries  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,"  in  which  it  was  recommcndcd  that 
annual  serraons  be  preached  in  all  the  churches,  that 
coUections  be  madę,  and  missionaries  be  sent  out  as 
Boon  as  may  be,  these  being  undor  the  canonical  juris- 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Pennsylyania.  "Agreeably 
to  the  requirement  of  a  canon  adopted  at  the  last  con- 
Tention,  a  list  of  the  clei^  of  the  Church  is  printetl  in 
the  appendix  to  the  joumal.  Including  the  bishops, 
the  number  given  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  no 
lists  having  been  handcd  in  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  there  being  no  mention  of  the  num- 
ber of  clergymen  at  that  time  in  North  Carolina  and 


on  the  Western  frontiers.    With  evcTy  allowance  tbtt? 
could  not  have  been  morę  than  two  hundred,  tbe  rą«- 
resentatires  of  nearly  two  thousand  who,  with  Eogii^ 
orders,  had  labored  on  the  American  continent  anct  & 
earliest  attempted  settlement,  two  hundred  and  ćf^ 
years  before"  (Perry).     One  other  matter  desenres  t 
be  pufc  on  record  here,  not  only  because  of  the  ini]»r- 
tance  of  the  object  had  in  view.  both  as  regard*  nut 
of  tbe  most  influential  denominations  in  the  UDitci 
States  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  bot  il» 
because  of  tbe  entire  failure  at  that  datę  of  so  ean^nt 
and  truły  catholic  a  movement.     We  give  it  in  tk 
language  of  bishop  White :  "  Bishop  Madison  had  ome- 
municated  to  the  author,  on  their  joumey  from  Phik- 
delphia  tu  New  York,  a  design  which  he  had  roarb  tx 
heart — that  of  effecting  a  reunion  w^ith  the  MetłK'i- 
ists ;  and  he  was  so  sanguinc  as  to  beliere  that  by  aa 
accommodation  to  them  in  a  few  instances,  ther  wc^ik 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  peculiar  discipline,  sad 
conform  to  the  leading  parts  of  the  doctrine,  the  woi- 
ship,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    h 
is  to  be  noted  that  he  had  no  idea  of  coroprehendioi; 
them,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  embodicd, 
as  at  present.     On  this  there  was  communicated  lo 
him  an  intercourse  held  with  Dr.  Coke,  one  of  tbe  si- 
perintendents  of  that  society  w^hich  might  hare  &h«fni 
to  bishop  Madison  how  hopeless  all  endeavors  for  socb 
a  junction  must  prore.    Nevertheles8,  he  persisted  ia 
his  welKroeant  design.     The  result  of  this  was  bi'«  in- 
troducing  into  the  House  of  Bishops  a  propositioo, 
which  his  brethrcn.  afler  some  modifications,  approrin^ 
of  the  motive,  but  cxpecting  little  as  the  result  of  it, 
consented  to  send  to  the  other  house."     The  profosi- 
tion  (as  given  by  bishop  White)  was  placed  on  a  hro^ 
and  liberał  basis,  leaving  most  of  mattcrs  to  ful  are 
discussion  and  settlement  at  a  subseąuent  conrention. 
"  On  the  reading  of  this  in  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  they  were  astonished,  and  considercd  it 
as  altogether  preposterous ;  tending  to  produce  dbtru«t 
of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Chureb, 
without  the  least  prospcct  of  embracing  any  other  re- 
ligious  body.    The  members  generally  stated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  indulgence,  that  they  would  permit  the  wiih- 
drawing  of  the  paper,  and  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  it. 
A  few  gentlemen,  howcrer,  who  had  got  some  sliglit  in- 
timations  of  the  corrcspondence  between  Dr.  Coke  and 
the  author,  who  would  have  been  gratificd  by  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Methodists,  and  who  thou^bŁ 
that  the  paper  sent  was  a  step  in  measures  to  be  takeo 
to  that  effect,  spoke  in  faror  of  the  proposition.    But  it 
was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  the  bishops  silently  witb- 
drew  it,  agreeably  to  learc  giren."   Bishop  White  cire«, 
in  addition,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Coke,  and  an  accouut  of 
sereral  inter\'ieM's  had  with  him.     The  letter  is  in 
instructire  one  in  many  respects,  and  shows  what  Dr. 
Coke  thought  of  his  supposcd  "episcopal"  cbaracter, 
derired  from  John  Wesley:  bishop  While*s  remarks 
and  statements  also  are  worthy  of  grare  consideration. 
The  subject  has  been  morę  than  once  ngitated,  and 
sometimes  men  hare  bccome  sanguine  of  being  abk  to 
eff(|ct  the  end  desired ;  but  as  the  ąuestion  of  ordina- 
tion still  holds  the  place  which  it  did  in  Dr.  Coke'fl 
dar,  and  the  Methodist  ministers  almost  certainh'  can- 
not  be  bronght  to  acknowledge  the  obligatioii  of  being 
ordaincd  by  our  bishops  in  order  to  officiate  in  our 
churches,  we  apprehend  that  there  nerer  has  been  aiiy 
real  probability  of  bringing  the  Methodists  to  a  sen« 
of  the  duty  and  propriety  of  becoming  reuniled  to  the 
Church  at  whose  altars  John  Wesler  alwars  miiii&tercti, 
and  which  he  at  least  was  nerer  willing  to  abandon. 

Owing  to  the  preralence  of  epidemie  disease  in  Phfl* 
adelphia  and  its  ricinity,  the  conrention  of  1795  was 
but  thinly  attended,  and  from  the  same  cause  no  con- 
rention was  held  in  1798.  A  spccial  conrention,  how- 
crer, met  in  Philadelphia,  June  U,  1799.  Eight  states 
were  represented,  nineteen  clerical  and  ten  lay  deputiw 
being  present    Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  died  in  1'9^ 
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was  saoceeded  by  bisbop  Janria,  oonaecrated  Sept  18| 
1797.     Dr.  R.  Smitb  was  madę  bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina  in  1795,  and  Dr.  Basa  of  Masaachusetta  in  1797. 
At  Łbis  conveuŁion  an  attempŁ  was  madę  to  obtain  its 
approval  of  Dr.  U.  Ogden,  bishop  elect  of  New  Jersey; 
but  it  fatled  entirelyi  and  Dr.  Ogden  a  few  years  later 
Joined  the  Presbyterians.    A  proposition  was  madę  to 
hołd  General  Convention  every  tive  years;  a  form  of 
consecration  of  a  church  or  chapel  was  set  fortb ;  and 
seyenteen  articlea  were  reported  and  read.    These  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  over,  and  printed  in  the  jouruał. 
The  clergy-list  give8  8even  bishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twelre  clergymen.    At  tbe  couvention  of  1801, 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept  8,  it  was  announced  tbat 
bishop  Proyoost  had  resigned  his  jurisdiction  as  bishop 
of  New  York.    Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed 
right  to  cousecrate  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  as  bis  assisŁ- 
anty  tbe  principle  being  distinctJy  stated  that  bisbop 
Proyoost  was  bishop  duriug  his  life,  and  that  bishop 
Moore  was  simply  assistant  or  coadjutor,  competent  to 
all  episcopal  duty,  but  still  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
bishop  Proyoost.    The  principal  work  of  the  conven- 
tion  was  the  iinal  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  arti- 
clea of  religion.     The  printing  of  the  seyenteen  arti- 
cles,  in  the  journal  of  1799,  produced  one  good  result, 
yiz.,  showing  how  difficult  it  was  and  would  be  to  agree 
upoa  a  new  set  of  articlea  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  leading  the  minds  of  the  conyention  to  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.     It  was  bishop  White's  yiew  that 
these  articles  were  really  *'  the  acknowledged  faith  of 
the  Church"  all  along,  and  that  the  safest  and  most 
satiafactory  conrse  was   to   make  certain   necessary 
changes,  arising  out  of  tbe  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
and  then  to  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  entire.    This  was 
accordingly  done,  and,  as  bishop  Wbite  states.  the  arti* 
des  *'  were  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  conrention, 
without  tbeir  altering  eyen  tbe  obsolete  diction  in 
them ;  but  with  notioes  of  such  changes  aa  change  of 
situation  had  rendered  necessary.**    Article  YIII  was 
amended  by  leaying  out  the  Athanasian  Creed.    Arti- 
cle XXI,  on  generał  councils,  was  omitted,  tbe  reason 
being  giyen  in  a  notę,  **  because  it  is  partly  of  a  local 
and  civ  ii  naturę,  and  is  provided  for,  as  to  tbe  remain- 
ing  parta  of  it,  in  other  articles."    The  XXXVth  Arti- 
cle, on  the  homilies,  was  retained,  with  a  notę  added 
suspending  *'  tbe  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies 
in  churches  until  reyision  of  them  may  conveniently 
be  madę,  for  tbe  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete 
Worda  and  phrases  as  from  the  local  references."    Arti- 
cle XXXVI  was  altered  in  so  far  as  to  set  fortb  tbat 
the  ordinal  of  1792  contained  the  Churcifs  ytews  and 
principles  on  this  important  point.    Article  XXXyiI 
in  the  English  Prayer-book  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one 
substituted,  "  Of  tbe  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate." 
Tbe  articles  as  a  whole  were  then  ratified  by  both 
houses  of  conyention,  and  they  haye  eyer  sińce  held 
tbeir  place  in  the  Prayer-book  and  standards  of  tbe 
Church.    Bishop  White*8  remarks,  in  this  oonnectton, 
deserye  to  be  quoted:  '*The  object  kept  in  yiew,  in  all 
the  consultations  held,  and  the  determinations  formed, 
was  the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
ground  of  the  generał  principles  which  she  had  inher- 
ited  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  not  separating 
from  them,  excepŁ  so  far  as  either  local  circumstances 
reąuiied,  or  somo  yery  important  cause  rendered  proper. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  system  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  it  must  be  eyident  that  the  object  here  stated 
was  accomplished  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles." 

3.  History  of  the  ProieślatU  Episcopal  Church  tince 
the  bfffitmmff  of  the  cmiury,  —  The  standards  of  the 
Church  haying  thus  been  adopted  and  secured,  in  the 
finał  setting-forth  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ita 
bistory  and  progress  sinoe  that  datę  are  those  of  a  com- 
pletely  organized  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tbat 
it  did  not  at  once  expand  itself  and  coyer  the  land  is  sad- 
ly  tme,  and  that  it  baa  had  in  later  years  its  timea  of 


sore  trial  and  despondency  is  equally  true.  There  waa 
unhappily  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  lack  of 
thorough  education  in  Church  principles;  there  were 
the  preyalence  of  sectarianism,  jealousy  felt  by  the 
yarious  Protestant  denominations,  the  sleepless  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Church  towarda  tbe  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  wide^spread  ungodliness  on  eyery 
band,  resulting  in  spiritual  torpor  and  almoat  death. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  (as  Dr.  Hawks  says  of  Yirginia) 
aa  if  naught  but  "gloomy  darkness"  enyeloped  the 
Church.  By  a  strange  combination  of  drcumstancea, 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Yirginia  oonfiscating  the 
glebes  and  Church  property,  which  was  resisted  on  tbe 
ground  of  being  clearly  Ulegał,  became  law  by  the 
death  of  the  presiding  judge  in  tbe  court  of  appeala 
the  night  before  he  was  to  deliyer  the  decision,  all 
written  out,  securing  to  the  Church  its  just  rigbts. 
Tbe  effect  upon  the  Church  in  Yirginia  was  fearful 
and  well-nlgh  disastrous,  eapeciaUy  in  the  ruin  and 
utter  abandonment  of  church  edifices  and  tbe  dying- 
out  of  religion  in  eyery  shape  among  the  people.  Eyea 
when,  in  1814,  a  brighter  day  began  to  dawn,  "the 
journida  of  the  conyention  by  which  bishop  R.  C.  Moore 
was  elected  show  the  presence  of  but  seyen  cleigymea 
and  seyenteen  laymen.  We  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  are  struck  with  the  contrast.  Seyen  dergymen 
were  all  that  could  be  conyened  to  transact  the  most 
important  measure  which  our  oonyentiona  are  eyer 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  this  in  a  territory  where 
once  mora  than  ten  times  seyen  regularly  seryed  at  the 
alur.  We  look  back  still  farther,  and  flnd  the  Church, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  numbering  abont 
as  many  ministera  aa  she  posaessed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  eight  years  of  her  existenoe"  (Hawks).  In  Mary- 
land and  ita  neighbor  Delaware,  matters  were  hardly 
any  better.  *'  In  1803  there  was  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  religion  and  the  Church  too  extensiye]y  preyalent 
in  tbe  parisbes;  nearly  one  half  of  them  were  yacant; 
in  some,  all  ministerial  support  had  ceased.  Some  few 
of  the  dergy  had  deserted  tbeir  stations;  and  of  the 
residne,  seyeral,  disheartened  and  embarrassed  by  in- 
adeąuate  means  of  liying,  had  sought  subsistence  in 
other  statea.  Infidełity  and  fanaticism  were  increas- 
ing;  and,  on  tbe  wbole,  there  neyer  was  a  time  when 
ministers  were  more  needed,  or  when  it  waa  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  them"  (Hawks).  Such  was  the  state  of 
tbings  in  generał  at  the  South  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
19th  centur>%  Further  Nortb,  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  much  of  New  England,  the  pros- 
pects  were  more  cbeering.  The  consecration  of  John 
Henry  Hobart  as  assistant  to  bishop  K  Moore  of  New 
York,  May  29, 1811,  and  of  Alexander  Yiets  Griswold 
for  the  eaatem  diocese  (i.  e.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and,  New  Hampshire,  and  Yermont)  at  tbe  same  datę, 
were  indications  of  healthy  growth.  Tbe  formcr  be- 
came espedally  prominent,  during  his  episoopate  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  as  the  representatiye  of  what  are 
called  "  Higb-Churcbmen"*  in  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  influence  on  tbe  cbaractcr,  claims,  and 
position  of  the  Church  in  tbe  United  States,  in  the  es- 
timate  of  his  own  people  as  well  aa  tbe  yarious  Chris- 
tian bodiea  among  whom  he  liyed,  can  hardly  be  oyer- 
yalued.  No  one  could  possibly,  or  did,  misunderstand 
him,  and  he  was  so  resolute  withal  in  tbe  open  ayowal 
of  his  prindples  and  conyictions,  and  so  ready  to  defend 
them  on  all  oocaaiona,  eyen  that "  unchurching"  dogma, 
as  many  łike  to  cali  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
bishop  or  dergyman  of  tbe  Proteatant  Episcopal  Chureh 

*  Perhapa  it  msy  be  well  to  aaj  here  thnt  the  terma 
or  appellationn  "  High-Charchmau,'*  *'  Lnw-Charchmau,*' 
"erangellcal,**.  "ritualisŁ  or  rltnallstic,**  etc,  are  u»ed 
simply  for  conyenience,  nnd  to  saye  rcp«nted  periphrases. 
Tbe  wrlter  of  theee  paces  oefther  ntRrms  nor  denłes  the 
applicability  of  the  wnrds  to  or  about  those  specially  eon- 
cerned.  No  di9reM>ect  is  meant  to  any  one,  on  the  one 
hnnd,  by  the  use  of  terma,  nor,  on  the  other,  Is  any  dalm 
of  snperlorlty  madę  In  behalfof  those  to  whom  the  word 
Is  applied. 
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has  ever  done  ao  much  as  Jofan  Heniy  HobarŁ  in  defin- 
ing  the  position  aud  claima,  and  educatingi  8o  to  speak, 
the  whole  Chuich  to  the  adoption  of  fixed  and  settled 
view8  011  tbia  important  sabject.  Biahop  UobarŁ'8  pei^ 
aonal  character  and  deyodou  to  bis  work,  bis  unques- 
Łioned  puńty  of  purpose  in  all  tbat  be  did,  his  life- 
loDg  free  and  cordial  conespondence  with  bisbop  Wbite 
.(wbom  no  one  ever  cbarged  with  betng  a  liigb-Church- 
man),  strengthened,  undoubtedly,  bis  influence ;  and  eren 
tbose  wbo  differed  with  him,  and  represented  wbat  are 
£alled ''  Low-ChuTcb"  views  and  principles^could  not  but 
respect  a  bigb-toned,  conscientious  advocate  of  princi- 
pies  to  whicb  tbey  were,  with  equal  conscientiousnesSi 
totalły  opposed.  It  is  not,  probably^  too  much  to  affirro 
tbat  the  steadfast  adberence  of  the  Protestant  Epiaco- 
pal  Church  to  its  standards  ef  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
.wonliip,  and  its  fixed  and  often  expre8sed  determina- 
Łion  (thiougb  the  General  Convention  and  its  action), 
never  to  reoede  from  its  attitude  towaids  eitber  Bonie 
or  Protestanta  of  yarious  names,  are  due  in  great  meas- 
ure  to  the  labors,  teaching,  and  publications  of  bisbop 
Hobart,  and  the  large  number  of  cleigymen  and  laymen 
wbo  bave  been  educated  in  the  Church  principles  with 
whicb  bis  name  is  associated. 

Tbe  action  of  the  General  CouTention,  from  this  time 
onwardi  bas  been  deroted  to  legislating  for  the  best  in* 
terests  of  the  Church,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  taking 
•uch  stops  as  are  calcnlated,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
promoto  the  increase  of  faith  and  boly  obodience,  to 
guard  against  tbe  intrusion  of  error  and  unsound  doc* 
trine,  and  to  place  various  matters  of  doubt  or  di  Ser- 
ence  of  opiiiion  on  sucb  a  footing  tbat  the  laigest  toler« 
ation  be  allowed,  in  these  respecta,  consistent  with  pre- 
serring  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  the 
mainteuanoe  of  apostolic  truth  and  order.  In  1804  a 
"  Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies"  was  set  forth  by  tbe 
bisbops,  and  it  still  remains  in  its  original  shape,  not- 
withstanding  tbat  many  and  valuable  works,  in  tbe  sev- 
eral  departments  of  tbeology,  have  sinoe  been  published, 
and  are  in  use  in  our  semiuaries  and  schools  of  divin- 
ity.  Tbe  General  Convention  of  1871,  in  its  canmi  on 
examinations  for  orders,  says :  "  In  all  these  examina- 
tions  reference  sball  be  had,  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
tbe  courae  of  study  establisbed  by  tbe  House  of  Bisbops, 
and  to  the  books  tberein  reoommended,  or  equivalent 
Works  of  morę  recent  datę."  In  1808  tbe  bisbops,  in  a 
roessage  to  tbe  Ilouse  of  Deputies,  wbo  had  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  tbe  Englisb  canon  conoeming  mar- 
riages,  expre88ed  tbeir  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering  upon  tbe  ąnestion ;  and  at  a  later  datę  (1841) 
there  were  two  reports  of  committees  presented  on  this 
snbject,  the  majority  adverse  to  legislation,  tbe  minor- 
ity  in  fayor  of  enacting  the  canon.  Thns  tbe  matter 
stands,  the  civil  law  being  supremę,  except  in  regard  to 
marriage  of  divorced  persons,  wbicb  is  as  follows:  ''No 
minister  of  this  Church  sball  knowingly,  affcer  due  in- 
quiry,  soleronize  tbe  marriage  of  any  person  who  bas 
a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband 
or  wife  has  been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  afler 
marriage;  but  this  canon  sball  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
tbe  Innocent  party  in  a  diyorce  for  tbe  cause  of  adultery, 
or  to  parties  once  diyorced  seeking  to  be  united  again" 
(see  Hoffman,  Imw  ofthe  Protestant  Epincopal  Church, 
p.  71-84).  The  words  of  bisbop  Wbito  ougbt  to  be 
quotod  in  this  connection:  "On  a  retrospect  of  the 
transactions  of  tbis  conyention  there  is  entortained  the 
trust  that  it  did  not  end  without  a  generał  tendency  to 
oonsolidate  the  communton ;  although,  in  tbe  course  of 
tbe  business,  there  had  been  dispUyed,  roore  than  in 
any  othcr  conyention,  the  influence  of  some  notions 
leading  far  wide  of  that  rational  deyotion  which  this 
Church  has  inherited  from  the  Church  of  England. 
The  spirit  here  complained  of  was  rather  moderated 
than  nised  bigber  during  tbe  session.  But  it  being 
liable  to  be  corabined  with  schemes  of  personal  conse- 
quence,  there  is  no  foresceing  to  what  lengths  it  roay 
extend  in  futurę." — In  1814  the  subject  of  a  tbeological 


seminary  was  diacossed,  and  the  need  of  ancii  as  initi- 
tution  began  to  be  eyident.    Three  years  later  its  m- 
ganization  was  resolyed  upon,  and  initiatory  measses 
were  adopted.    Ita  offioers,  couise  of  atitdy,  eU;,  wen 
finally  agreed  upon  in  1820,  and  it  begao  iCa  w«i. 
The  seminary  was  remoyed  from  New  Uaren  to  Xe« 
York,  and  the  next  year  it  was  finally  establisbed  m 
^  Tbe  General  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe  PtoteaUsi 
Episcopal  Church  in  tbe  United  Sutes.**     By  this  ac- 
tion, boweyer,  it  was  distinctly  understood  tbat  tbm 
was  to  be  no  hindrance  to  any  state  or  diooese  estib- 
lisbing  a  seminary  of  its  own.    Time  has  abown  (be 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  non-iBterf»ence;  for,  in  eca- 
8equence  of  tbe  yaat  exteut  of  territory  of  the  Mmwk 
States,  it  u  found  to  be  simply  impoasible  to  gatbcr  all 
the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  within  th«  waHs 
of  the  seminary  in  New  York.    W*'e  may  meotion  kat 
that  there  are  diyinity  schools  or  seminarica  in  Mai- 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylyania,  Virg:inia,  Okie. 
Wisconsin,  and  otber  Western  states  and  diooesesr— At 
this  conyention  the  identity  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  with  tbe  Church  of  England  was  dedaic^ 
in  the  foUowing  terms :  **  It  baying  been  credibly  stsied 
to  the  House  of  Bisbops  tbat  cm  que6ti<Mis  in  relererm 
to  property  deyised,  beJbre  the  Reyolution,  to  coDgrrgs- 
tions  belonging  to  the '  Church  of  England,*  and  to  u«s 
counected  with  that  name,  some  doubts  baye  beea  ea- 
tertained  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  tbe  body  to  whieh 
the  two  names  baye  been  applied,  tbe  Hoose  tbink  it 
expedient  to  make  the  declaration^  and  to  reqQest  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depotks 
tberein,  that  *The  Protestant  EpisoofMd  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America*  is  tbe  same  bodv  beivtof<8« 
known  in  these  statos  by  tbe  name  of  ^  Tbe  Cburch  of 
England;*  tbe  cbange  of  name,  although  not  of  re- 
ligious  principle  in  doctrine,  or  in  worship,  or  in  dis- 
cipline,  being  induced  by  a  cbaracteristic  of  the  Cburch 
of  England,  supposing  tbe  independence  oi  Cbri^tiu 
churches,  under  the  difTerent  soyereignties  to  whicb,  re- 
spectiyely,  tbeir  allegiance  in  ciyil  concenia  bekngs.  But 
tbat,  when  tbe  seyeranoe  alluded  to  took  place,  and  ever 
sińce,  the  Church  conoeiyes  of  herself  as  profeasing  and 
acting  on  the  principles  of  tbe  Church  of  England  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  organizations  of  our  conyention8,and  fraa 
their  Bubsequent  proccedings  as  recorded  in  tbe  joor- 
nals.  to  which,  accordingly,  this  conyention  Tcfer  f«r 
satisfaction  in  tbe  premises.    But  it  would  be  oontmy 
to  fact  were  any  one  to  infer  tbat  the  discipUne  exer- 
cised  in  this  Church,  or  tbat  any  proceedings  tberein, 
are  at  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  tbe  ciyil  or  of  (be 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  any  foreign  countr}*.**    Tbe 
result  of  this  declaration  was,  some  twelye  years  later 
in  Yermont,  wbere  tbe  Society  for  Propagating  tbe 
Gospel  had  formerly  owned  lands,  ^  that  all  tbe  mate- 
riał points  of  law  were  settled  in  fayor  of  tbe  Chnrcb." 
— ^At  this  session  also  the  constitution  of  tbe  Domycie 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tbe  Cburch  was  p^' 
fectcd,  and  the  American  Church  bas  slnce  done  mucb 
— though  not  so  much  as  it  might  and  ougbt  to  bsTe 
done — in  preaching  tbe  Gospel  in  the  waste  places  in 
our  own  land,  and  in  sending  tbe  light  of  Christian 
truth  and  power  to  beathen  lands  and  peoples.    Fiwn 
this  datę  the  Church  seeros  to  baye  experienced  morę 
fuUy  than  before  the  goodness  and  roercy  of  God  in 
sending  his  grace  upon  it,  and  to  baye  giyen  plain  iniii- 
cations  of  healthy  increase  in  the  yarious  parts  of  our 
country. — FoUowing  the  uniform  plan,  adopted  uoder 
bisbop  White*8  gentle  but  firm  guidance  and  influence, 
of  keeping  elear  of  entanglements,  the  conyention.  in 
1820,  refused  to  allow  tbe  officiating  of  persons  not  reg- 
ularly  ordained;  and  such  is  the  law  at  the  present 
day :  "  No  minister  in  charge  of  any  congregatioo  rf 
this  Church,  or,  in  case  of  yacancy  or  absence,  no  cburcb- 
wanlens,  ycstrymen,  or  trustees  of  tbe  congiegstion, 
sball  permit  any  person  to  officiate  tberein  without  suiS- 
cient  endenoe  of  his  being  duły  lioensed  or  ordained  to 
minister  in  tbis  Cbaicb."    Hence,  wbateyer  indiyidual 
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defigynien  may  yenture  to  do  in  sach  cases  in  the  war 
of  in vitiog  miniaten  of  vańous  eorts  into  tbeir  cfaurches, 
it  is  alwaya  to  be  borne  in  mind  Łhat  they  do  it  of  tbeir 
own  will  and  pleasure,  and  in  yiolation  of  the  canon 
wliich  they  have  promised  to  obey.  As  a  further  illu»- 
tration  of  the  Cbiurch'8  policy,  it  may  be  uoted  that,  in 
1823,  an  offer  was  madę  by  the  Colonization  Society 
that  the  Episoopal  Church  shonld  send  a  delegate  to 
act  with  that  society  in  its  benevolent  plans.  It  was 
deeraed  inexpedient  to  aocept  the  offer,  the  bishops 
holding  that  the  objects  of  this  society  were  ^  morę  of 
a  political  than  religious  naturę." — At  the  conrention 
of  1826  bishop  Hobart  presented  a  plan  for  shortening 
the  rooming  senrice,  in  respect  to  the  Psalter,  the  Les- 
Bons,  Litany,  etc.,  and  also  for  improying  and  rendering 
morę  effectire  the  conflrmation  service  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  Quite  unexpectedly,  oonsiderable  excitement  fol- 
lowed  this  proposal,  and  three  years  later,  when  the 
sense  of  the  state  conventions  became  known  as  ad- 
Terse  to  any  changes  in  the  serrices,  the  plan  was 
qttietly  dismissed  frora  all  further  consideration.  So 
Btrong  is  the  conser7ative  element  in  the  coundls  of 
the  Church,  and  so  great  is  the  unwiUingness  to  make 
any — even  the  least — changes  in  the  Praj^er-book,  that 
daiiy  moming  and  evening  prayer,  with  all  that  be- 
long  to  them,  have  continued  to  be,  and  are,  obligatory 
in  tbeir  entire  fulness.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  however, 
that  some,  if  not  many,  of  Che  wisest  and  most  devoted 
among  the  dergy  would  gladly  welcome  a  permissory 
use  of  a  shorter  form  of  daily  seryice  for  certain  occa- 
sioDs,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  where  it  would 
tend  to  greater  edification  and  obviate  some  of  the 
vulgar  objections  against  liturgtcal  forms  and  senrioea. 
Something  looking  to  this  result  was  accomplished  by  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  bishops,  at  the  General 
Convention  of  1856;  but  at  the  next  oonventłon  (1859) 
it  was  evident,  from  the  course  of  debatę  on  the  **  Memo- 
riał," as  it  was  calied,  and  the  generał  sense  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  that  the  Church  was  not  then,  nor  bas  it 
aince  been,  ready  to  make  any  venturcs  in  the  direction 
of  liturgical  relaxation  and  Church  comprehension. 

In  the  "Great  West,"  as  it  nsed  to  be  calied,  it  be- 
came plain  at  this  datę  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  had  a  work  of  no  oniinary  intcrest  and  impor- 
tance  to  perform.     The  rapid  filling-up  of  the  statee 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  sad  fact  that,  in  the 
race  for  Ufe  and  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  religion, 
ia  any  and  erery  form,  was  almost  wholly  ignored. 
caiłsed  no  little  anxiety  and  concem  to  thonghtful  men 
in  the  older  states;  for  it  was  too  certain  not  to  be 
clearly  seen  that  if  the  West  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  efforta  and  the  zeal  of  a  few  religious  men  here 
and  there,  the  resiilt  would  be  that  that  portion  of  the 
country  would  grow  up  into  might  and  wealth  rirtual- 
ly  heathen  or  infidel,  and  would  be  without  the  restrain- 
ing  bonds  of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  the  civiUz- 
ing  and  eleyating  influences  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
In  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  was  a  man,  named 
Philander  Chase,  whose  heart  was  tumed  in  this  direc- 
tion.   After  considerable  experience  in  missionary  U- 
bofB  in  various  ąuarters,  Chase  set  out  for  Ohio  in  1817, 
determined  to  give  hiroself  to  the  work  of  an  eyange- 
liBt  in  that  part  of  the  United  States.     His  labors  were 
ble88ed,aud  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  work 
to  be  done;  hence,  in  1819  he  waa  consecrated  biahop 
of  Ohio.    £very  kind  of  labor  and  toil  came  upon  hiro, 
but  he  borę  up  under  it  all.     Yet  the  deep  conscious- 
ness  that,  if  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preache<i,  there  must 
be  men  to  do  it — ^men,  too,  educated  and  trained  for  this 
special  work,  in  a  new  country  and  among  new  settlers 
—pressed  heayily  upon  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  re- 
volve  anxiously  what  he  was  to  do  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs.    łle  ooncluded  to  yisit  England,  and  to  beg  for 
meaos  to  fonnd  a  college  and  seminary  in  Ohio  for  the 
^ucation  of  yonng  men  for  the  roinistry.    The  voyage 
was  nndertaken  (though  its  expediency  was  doubte<l  by 
nany),and  bishop  Cbase  obtained  in  all  some  thirty  to 


forty  thoosand  dollars  in  aid  of  his  rouch-cherished  ob- 
ject.  He  retumed  home  in  July,  1824,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  was  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  foon- 
dation  of  Kenyon  College  and  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Gambier  (both  names  being  derived  from  prom- 
inent donors  to  the  cause).  In  due  tiroe  the  college 
went  into  operation,  bishop  Chase  assuming  the  presi- 
dency.  Not  long  afiter,  however.  there  arose  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  profeseors  as  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  bishop's  powers  in  this  offioe.  The  conven- 
tion  of  the  diocese  sustained  the  professors,  which  led  to 
an  immediate  resignation  by  the  sturdy  old  man,  not 
only  as  president  of  the  college,  but  also  as  bishop  of 
Ohio.  This  was  in  September,  1831,  and  the  case  of  his 
resignation  of  the  diocese  came  before  the  General  Con- 
yention  of  1882.  The  Hoose  of  Bishops  pointedly  oen- 
sured  abandonment  of  the  diocese  under  soch  circum- 
stances; but,  in  order  that  the  Church  should  not  snffer 
harm,  the  bishops  united  with  the  other  House  in  ap- 
proying  the  elecUon  of  Dr.  C.  P.  McIWaine,  who  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio,  Oct.  81,  1832.  Bishop 
Chase,  we  may  mention  here,  continued  his  course  west- 
ward,  and  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Illinois  in 
1885.  He  yisited  England  again,  receiyed  further  lib- 
erał donations  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion,  and  founded  another  institution,  which  he  calied 
Jobilee  College.  For  this  he  obtained,  in  1847,  a  char- 
ter to  his  mind  on  the  point  of  the  bi8hop*s  control  in 
its  affairs.  Since  those  days,  headed  by  the  ycnerable 
Jackson  Kemper,  missionary  bishop  of  the  North-west, 
sent  out  in  1885,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburoh  has 
not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  its  doty  and  priyilege; 
and  all  through  that  yast  field  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
eyen  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  heralds  of  the  cross 
engaged  in  their  sacred  yocation.  The  episcopate,  sinoe 
1859,  has  been  coextensiye  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Church,  in  its  complete  organ- 
izaUon,  has  been,  and  is,  striytng  to  bring  men  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  yenerable  William  White,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  episcopate.  was  calied  away  to  his  rest,  July  17, 1836. 
His  name  will  eyer  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the 
Church  in  America,  as  well  for  the  long-continued  and 
eomest  labors  in  its  behalf  which  he  was  permitted  to 
perform,  as  for  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  his  course 
on  all  occasions  during  a  Ufe  extended  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary  limit  allotted  to  man.  Meekness  and  gentleness, 
a  large-hearteil  liberality,  a  spirit  of  genuine  toleration, 
a  willingness  to  yield  for  peace'  sake  in  all  matters 
where  principle  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  in- 
yolyed—these  and  the  like  qualiries  Htted  him  admira- 
bly  for  the  station  he  was  calied  upon,  in  God's  proyi- 
dence,  to  flU ;  and  we  may  with  reyerent  thankfulness 
tracę  the  indications  of  God*8  goodness  and  mercy  to 
his  Church  in  America,  that  such  a  man  was  raised 
up  to  take  large  share  in  its  early  struggles  and  histo- 
ry,  and  to  liye  to  so  great  an  age  as  to  see  the  "little 
one  become  a  thousand,"  and  the  grain  of  mustard- 
aeed  grow  up,  and  become  a  tree,  and  shoot  out  great 
brancbes.  Bishop  Wliite's  btographer  and  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  R  Wilson,  classes  him  among  *'  the  Low- 
Church  diyines,  as  they  were  calied  in  England,  of  the 
established  Church  in  that  country,"  and  the  good 
bishop  has  been  claimed  as  representing  that  portion 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
whom  the  same  title  has  been  applied.  Donbtless, 
bishop  White  was  not  what  is  termed  a  "  High-Church- 
man ;"  for,  though  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  bishop  Hobart  (of  whom  we  haye  before  spoken), 
and  entertained  for  him  warm  affection  and  sincere  re- 
spect, yet  he  was  nerer  wilłing  to  expres8  his  assent  to 
all  the  yiews  of  bishop  Hobart  on  the  snbjcct  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  neceasity  of  the  apostolic  succession 
in  order  to  constitute  a  lawful  ministry  in  the  Church. 
He  held  episcopacy  to  be  of  diyine  origin,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  best  form  and  modę  of  Church  goyem- 
ment:  but,  in  yiew  of  the  condition  of  the  Protestant 
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world,  he  did  not  oonsider  it  to  be  abflolutely  neceasaiy, 
or  that  thoae  who  depart  from  or  reject  it  are  guilty  of 
causing  and  perpetuating  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  at  all  a  "  Low-Church- 
man,"  in  the  senae  of  underyaluing  episcopal  organtza- 
tion  and  responsibility,  or  looking  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  moment.  This  was  very  evident  by  his 
steadfast  adberence  to  the  Cburch's  ways  and  course  in 
all  mattere  where  it  was  needful  to  take  a  stand  in  re- 
gard  to  other  Christian  bodies.  His  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness  of  heart,  and  bis  truły  charitable  estimate  of  the 
yiews  held  by  pious  people  not  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
motiyes  and  aims,  natundlyied  him  to  look  with  favor 
upon  what  might  be  proposed  where  it  is  usually  thought 
Christians  of  all  names  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon  good ;  but,  practically,  in  all  such  matters  he  roain- 
tained  his  ground  as  stoutly  as  any  High-Churchman 
ever  did.  He  held  steadily  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  much  better  off  by 
keeping  to  itself  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  it 
was  entlrely  inexpedient  to  form  unions  or  alliances  of 
any  kiud,  or  to  "  exchange  pulpits,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or, 
in  fine,  to  run  the  risk  of  any  sort  of  possible  entaugle- 
ments  with  uther  denominations.  This  was  the  result 
of  settled  oonyiction  on  bishop  White's  part,  and  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  so  on  all  hands.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever,  prevcnt  his  having  and  preserying  personal  inter- 
course  with  Christians  of  eyery  uame ;  it  did  not  lead 
him  to  indulge  in  denunciations  of  or  interference  with 
others,  howeyer  far  they  may,  in  his  judgroent,  haye 
wandered  from  the  true  patb ;  and  it  did  not  produce 
any  ill  feeling  towards  him  by  tboee  who  might  haye 
complained,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of  others,  of  what 
is  often  termed  "  esclusiyeness,"  or  "  bigotry,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  eyer  there 
haye  been  any  who  haye  gone  down  to  their  grayes 
without  a  single  enemy,  or  without  eyen  a  whisper 
against  their  characters  fur  purity  and  integrity  of  life, 
bishop  Whtte  certainly  dejeryes  to  be  ranked  among 
these.  Since  the  yenerable  patriarch  passed  away,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  continued  to  go  for- 
ward,  increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year,  and  growing, 
it  is  trusted,  in  grace  and  deeper  and  truer  deyotion  to 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  It  has  had  its  seasons 
of  controyeny  and  eamest  struggles  (as  what  Church 
haa  not?)  between  men  of  differing  yiews,  conscien- 
tiously  and  sincercly  held  on  both  sides;  and  it  has 
seemed  at  times  as  if  controyersy  were  eating  into  the 
yery  heart  of  the  Church,  and  arousing  passions  and  tem- 
pers  far  from  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  notice  of  these  must  here  be  giyen,  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  also  as  illustrating  its  present  posirion  and  its  proba* 
ble  futurę  in  the  great  work  of  erangelizing  this  nation. 
The  Oxford  Tract  moyement  (begun  at  the  Uniyer- 
sity  in  1833,  culminating  in  Tract  No.  XC  in  1841,  and 
extending  oyer  some  ten  years  in  addition)  was  one 
which  was  warmly,  eyen  hotly,  debated,  and  produced 
for  the  time  a  controyersy  of  no  smali  magnitude  and 
bittemess.  The  e?ccitement  in  England,  nnd  the  re- 
Bults  flowing  from  the  moyement  there,  were  transfcr- 
red  to  America.  Party  spirit  lifted  its  head  on  high. 
Energetic  supporters  of  the  tracts  and  their  teaching 
entered  the  arena,  and  equally  energeiic  opponents 
ranged  themsehes  against  the  tracts  and  all  who  fa- 
yored  them.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  the 
tracts  taught  nothing  roore  than  the  well-cstablished 
High -Church  doctrines  of  the  old  P^nglish  divine8, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  this  teaching  was  legitimatc- 
ly  within  tlie  limits  allowed  by  the  standards  of  the 
Church.  of  England.  It  was  also  said  that  there  was 
great  need  of  rousing  the  minds  of  Church  people  to 
the  importance  of  doctrines  which  had  fallen  greatly,  if 
not  quite,  out  of  sight,  such  as  the  apostolic  succession, 
the  yalue  and  obligation  of  the  holy  sacraments,  the 
real  presence  in  the  Ix)nVs  Suppcr,  the  importance  of 


priestly  absolution,  the  neoessity  of  securing  a  return  t> 
the  unity  of  the  primitiye  Church,  etc.     On  tbe  other 
side,  tbe  whole  moyement  and  the  entire  teachisg  cf 
the  tracts  were  fiercely  denounced  as  tending  directJy  to 
Romanizing  and  unprotestaotiziug  the  Church.    Wben 
in  England  numerous  pieryersions  to  Bome  took  place  at 
this  time,  and  especially  when  John  Henry  Newman, 
the  coryphaeus  of  the  whole  undertaking,  gaye  in  hb  ad- 
hesion  to  the  Koman  Church  (1845),  it  was  triamphantlr 
affirmed  that  a  similar  result  would  happen  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  proye  to  the  worij 
how  pemicłous  was  the  teaching  of  these  tracts.  No. 
XC  last  and  worst  of  all.    Qiute  a  number  of  perKma 
did  abandon  the  commnnion  of  the  Church,  and  sottmit 
themseWes  to  Komę;  but  there  was  not  anything  like 
the  exodus  which  had  been  predicted,  sińce  between 
1842  and  1852,  including  one  bishop  only  (lyes,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1852),  there  were  less  than  thirty  who  kft 
the  Church's  roinistry  for  the  sake  of  Koman  Catholic 
inducements,  aud  these,  with  two  or  three  exception«-, 
were  men  of  little  or  no  influence  in  the  Church  or  com- 
munity.   See  Oxpord  Tsacts.    In  connection 'with  the 
Oxford  Tract  roo%'ement,  and  morę  or  less  infected  with 
the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  existing  at  the  time, 
there  occurred  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  **the  Carer 
Ordination."    Arthur  Carey  was  a  student  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  a  young  man  of  excelkfit 
character  and  good  ability.     He  graduated  in  1843. 
It  was  thought  and  geneńlly  understood  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  the  ultra  teaching  of  the  tracts  io 
the  direction  of  Bomanism ;  and  Drs.  Hugh  Smith  and 
Henry  Anthon,  both  of  New  York,  who  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  Carey*s  yiews  and  sentiments,  deemed  him 
to  be  unfit  for  oniination  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.    The  bishop  of  New  York,  howeyer  (R  T.  Oc- 
derdonk),  after  an  examination  of  the  young  man,  held 
by  six  presbyters  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Smith  and 
Anthon,  decided  that  he  was  worthy  to  obtain  orden. 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  publicly  protested  in  the  church 
at  the  time  of  the  ordination,  but  bishop  Onderdunk 
went  forward  and  ordained  Mr.  Carey,  July  2,  1843. 
(He  died  in  March,  1844.)     As  was  to  be  expected,  this 
action  of  the  bishop  of  New  York  gaye  oflence  in  raii- 
ous  parts  of  the  Church.     It  was  much  discussed  in  re- 
ligious  journals  and  in  pamphlets,  and  bishops  Chase, 
Mcllyaine,  and  Hopkins  commented  upon  it  in  public, 
and  with  much  seyerity  of  lahguage.    In  January,  1844, 
bishop  Onderdonk  addressed  a  pastorał  letter  to  hia 
diocese,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  coune  adopt- 
ed  by  the  aboye  bishops,  and  called  for  a  trial,  if  they 
saw  flt  to  initiate  it.    A  trial,  accordingly,  was  begun 
at  the  close  of  the  year ;  but  it  was  based,  as  we  sbaU 
see,  on  charges  entirely  diyerse  from  theological  nn- 
soundness.      Meanwhile,  the  General  Conyention  of 
1844  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October.     Twenty-four 
bishops  were  present,  and  ninety- three  clerical  and 
eighty-four  lay  deputies.     In  addition  to  its  other  la- 
bors,  the  whole  matter  of  the  Oxford  Tract  moyement, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  American  Church,  canie  np  for 
consideration.     Seyeral  days  wero  spent  in  tbe  discns- 
sion  of  the  generał  subject  of  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Church,  and  an  eamest  effort  was  niade 
to  obtain  from  the  conyention  a  distinct  and  positire 
condemnation  of  the  error  and  false  teaching  which,  it 
was  charged,  were  rife  in  the  Church.     We  need  not 
go  into  details.     In  the  lower  house  rcsolutions  irrre 
ofTcred  asking  the  bishops  to  **  promulgate  a  dear  and 
distinct  expre8fiion  of  the  opinions  etitertained  by  this 
conyention  respecting  the  rule  of  faith,  the  jurtifica- 
tion  nf  man,  the  naturę,  design,  and  efficacy  of  tbe  sac- 
raments,"  etc.     It  was  also  stated,  in  an  aroendmoit, 
that  "  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Church 
throughout  its  union  are  sorely  grieyed  and  perplexed 
by  the  alleged  introduction  among  them  of  serioos  er- 
rors in  doctrine  and  practice,  having  their  origin  in  cer- 
tain  writings  emanating  chiefly  from  members  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford  in  England  f  and,  further,  tbat 
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**itiB  exce«dingly  destnble  that  the  minds  of  such  per- 
sona should  be  calined,  tbeir  anxietie8  allayed,  and  tbe 
Churcta  disabused  of  ihe  charge  of  holding,  in  her  Arti- 
des  and  Offioes,  docŁrines  and  practices  consisteut  wiŁh 
all  the  Tiews  and  opinions  expre88ed  in  said  Oxford 
writingfi,  and  should  thiis  be  freed  from  a  responsibility 
wbich  doea  not  properly  beiong  to  her.*'  But  the  house 
did  not  agree  to  any  of  tbe  resolutions  oifered  in  tbis 
shape.  It  was,  howeTer,  finally  ^Resohedf  Tbat  tbe 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  oonsider  the  Lit- 
"rgy,  Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  ex- 
ponents  of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrtnes  of  Holy 
Scripture;  and  tbat  the  canons  of  ihe  Church  affonl 
ample  means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who 
depart  from  her  standards;  and,  further,  tbat  the  Gen- 
eral Conventaon  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  tbe  trial 
and  censore  of,  and  tbat  the  Church  is  not  responsible 
for,  tbe  errors  of  individaals,  whether  they  are  members 
of  tbis  Church  or  otherwiae.**  Tbus  the  house  disposed 
of  the  ąuestion ;  and  the  bishops,  on  their  part,  in  oom- 
pliance  with  oertain  memorials  sent  to  them,  gave  ex- 
pression  to  their  godly  counsel  and  waming  in  the  pas* 
toral  letter  wbich  was  soon  after  issued.  In  Decero- 
ber,  1844,  bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott  madę  a  for- 
mal  presentment  against  bisbop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York,  ''as  being  guilty  of  immorality  and  impurity." 
The  trial  was  held  in  tbe  citv  of  New  York.    There 
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were  seyenteen  bisbops  present,  oonstituting  the  court, 
Tiz.  P.  Chase,  Brownell,  Ires,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Mcll- 
Taine,  Doane,  Kemper,  Polk,  Delancey,  Gadsden,  Whit- 
tingham,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastbum,  Henshaw,  Freeman ;  also 
tbe  three  presenters,  and  bisbop  Onderdonk  as  respon- 
dent. The  trial  began  December  10,  and  was  contin- 
ued  from  day  to  day  till  January  8, 1845,  when  bisbop 
Onderdonk  was  pronounoed  guihy  by  eleven  Totes,  and 
sentenced  to  suspension  from  the  office  of  a  bishop  and 
from  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Bishop 
Onderdonk  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  his  inno- 
cence,  and  publisbed  a  Słatement  of  Facts  and  Cir- 
cunuktnces  in  regard  to  his  trial.  IŁ  may  be  men- 
tśoDcd  tbat  the  condemned  bishop  nerer  acknowledged 
himseafsiA.  bo  in  any  wise  guilty  (died  1861).  The 
''  Prayer  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  relief  from  sufferings  con8equent  iipon  the 
sentence  of  the  Episcopal  Court,  January,  1845,**  was 
madę  September  25, 18d0;  but  tbis  and  all  other  efforts 
put  forth  to  bave  him  restored  failed ;  and  a  new  canon 
liaving  been  adopted  appUcable  to  the  case  of  a  diocese 
with  a  snspended  bisbop.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwright  was  oon- 
aecrated  provisional  bisbop  of  New  York,  in  November, 
18d2.  During  these  years,  sinoe  the  General  Conren- 
tion  of  1844,  the  tractarian  oontroyersy  gradually  sub- 
sided.  Both  sides  became  weaiy  of  the  struggle. 
Nearly  everything  bad  been  said  whicb  could  be  said. 
A  number  of  eminent  men  in  the  Church  had  put  their 
Tiews  into  written  shape  (as  Jaryis,  Seabury,  Ilawks, 
Mcllraine,  Hopkins,  Stone,  and  otbers);  and  after  a 
while,  tbe  storm  was  lulled,  tbe  atmosphere  became 
purilled,  and  tbe  Church  was  gladdened  with  a  return 
of  sunshine  and  comparative  peace  and  quiet. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  secession  from  the  Union  of  sereral  of 
the  Southern  States,  caused  no  littłe  anxiety  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Church'B  members,  lest  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  too  should  sufler  barm  in  the 
great  and  terrible  struggle  which  had  been  begun  in 
1860-41,  and  was  to  be  fought  out  to  tbe  bitter  end.  It 
was  but  natural  tbat  the  bishops  in  the  southem  dio- 
ceses  should  begin  to  meet  and  act  separately,  as  if  the 
dismemberment  of  the  United  States  were  a  completed 
fact.  Tbey  did  so  by  organizing  a  council,  framing  a 
conatttution  and  canons,  etc. ;  and  for  a  time  there  was 
grave  apprehenston  lest  tbe  Church  should  be  deprired 
of  its  anion  and  communion  as  beretofore.  The  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  18C2  met  in  New  York,  with  much 
reduced  nnrobers,  of  course;  and  this  sobject  came  be- 
foie  tbe  ooDYcntion,  and  waa  fully  debated.    Resolu- 


tions pledging  support  to  the  goremment  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  was 
obeerved,  October  8, 1862,  in  view  '*  of  the  present  af- 
flictive  condition  of  the  country."  At  the  next  con- 
vention,  boweyer,  held  in  Pbiladelpbia,  October,  1865, 
tbe  Church  was  entirely  rennited ;  harmony  and  con-| 
cert  of  action  were  restored ;  and  those  who  for  some 
years  had  been  acting  apart  gladły  joined  again  in 
combined  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  in 
tbe  United  States.  There  was  held  a  sernice  of  thanks- 
giring  to  Almighty  God  for  tbe  restoration  of  peace  to 
tbe  country  and  unity  to  tbe  Church.  At  this  conven- 
tion  resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  tbat  Christian 
parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty,  should 
not  only  train  their  children  in  tbe  ways  of  truth  and 
godliness;  sboidd  not  only  fumisb  them  with  sound, 
bealthful  reading  and  education  in  tbe  Church*s  schoola 
and  colleges;  but  should  also  strive,  by  prayer  and  spir^ 
itual  culture,  to  form  in  their  sons  a  desire  to  serve  God 
in  tbe  sacred  ministry.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  it  was 
also  ^Raokedf  Tbat,  in  the  judgment  of  tbis  house,  there 
bas  nerer  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Church  when 
the  demand  for  missionary  effbrt,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  so  urgent  and  imperative  as  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  tbat  we  eamestly  cali  upon  our  constituents,  in  evcry 
diocese  of  this  Church,  to  arouse  tbemselyes  to  realize 
the  exigencie8  of  the  hour,  and  to  labor  and  give  and 
pray  with  a  freer  beart  and  morę  fenrent  zeaL"  Furtber 
resolutions  adyocated  a  system  of  itinerancy.  and  the  due 
use  of  lay  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  tbe  Church. 
The  most  recent  controyersy  through  which  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bas  been  called  upon  to 
pass,  or,  perhaps,  morę  exactly  speaking,  is  still  passing, 
is  tbat  which  is  familiarly  known  as  ^  ritualism."  Tbe 
question  took  a  definite  shape  as  early  as  the  General 
Conyention  of  1868.  Two  reports,  a  majority  and  mi- 
nority,  were  madę  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  tbe  con- 
duct  of  publlc  worship.  The  former  pleaded  for  'Mib- 
erty  in  things  indifferent  or  unessential,  so  long  as  uni- 
ty can  be  maintained,  and  spiritual  edification  promoted, 
in  any  other  way;"  it  also  deprecated  "the  enactment 
of  any  canon  on  the  subject  of  ritual  as  unwise  and  in- 
expedient  at  tbe  present  time."  The  minortty  report 
nrged  strongly  '*  the  maintenance  of  our  wonted  uni- 
formity  and  simplicity  in  publlc  worship,"  and  de- 
nounced  **  all  innoyations  on  tbe  common  order  of  tbe 
Church  which  wound  the  consciences  of  many  of  its 
true  and  loying  members,"  such  as,  "the  buming  of 
lights  in  the  order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  bum- 
ing of  incense,  reyerences  to  the  holy  table  or  the  ele- 
ments  thereon,  tbe  eleystion  of  the  elements,"  etc.  Af- 
ter  much  debatę,  the  action  of  the  conyention  resulted 
in  referring  all  matters  of  doubt  in  these  respects  to  the 
godly  counsel  and  judgment  of  the  bishops  in  their  re- 
spectiye  dioceses,  and  the  appointment  of  a  comroittee 
of  fiye  bishops  (yiz.  bishops  A.  Lee,  Williams,  Clark, 
Odenheimer,  Kerfoot),  to  consider  whether  any  addi- 
tional  proyision  for  uniformity  in  matters  of  ritual,  by 
canon  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and  expedicnt^  and  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Conyention.  In  October, 
1871,  tbe  conyention  again  came  together,  on  tbis  occa- 
sion  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Tbe  attendance  was  yer}"  fuli ; 
distingtiished  yisitors  from  England  and  from  some  of 
the  coionial  churches  were  present ;  and  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance  and  good-will  seemed  to  preyail,  notwithstand- 
ing  so  exclting  a  subject  as  ^  ritualism"  was  before  the 
conyention.  A  yery  eUborate  report  was  presented  by 
the  committee  of  fiye,  in  which,  after  much  sound  rea- 
soning  on  the  importance  and  yalne  of  uniformity  in  the 
pnblic  seryices  of  the  Church,  and  the  statement  of  the 
fact  tbat  "diyersities  of  use"  had  grown  and  spread,  the 
committee  nrged  that  some  legislation  was  certainly 
necessary.  Tbey  specified  the  yarions  additions  in  the 
way  of  omaments  in  the  Church  and  noyel  practices, 
such  as  having  a  crucifix  or  carrying  a  cross  in  proces- 
sion,  bowings,  prostrations,  mixing  winę  and  water  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  solitaiy  oommunions,  sorplioed 
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ohoira,  addłtional  Testments  freely  used  in  eome  cbiirch- 
es.  and  auch  like ;  and  Łhey  reoommended  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  joint  oominittee  of  tbree  bUhops,  Łhree  pres- 
byters,  and  tbree  laymen  to  conaider  and  report  upon 
tbeae  matters  to  the  convention  then  in  sesńon.  Sucb 
a  committeCi  consiating  of  able  and  weU-tried  men,  was 
appointed,  and,  through  bishop  Wbittingham  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Mead  on  behalf  of  tbe  oommittee,  reported  a 
**  canon  of  ńtuał."  In  thia  propoaed  law  it  was  affirmed 
Łbat  *'  this  Churcb  recognises  no  otber  law  of  ritoal  than 
sucb  as  it  sball  itself  have  accepted  or  provided ;"  and 
tbe  proyisions  for  ritual  in  tbis  Cburcb  were  stated  to 
be  (1)  the  Book  of  Common  Fnyer,  witb  tbe  offices 
and  ordinal  thereto  appended ;  (2)  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
Churcb  of  England  in  use  in  tbe  American  proyinces 
befoie  1789,  and  not  subseąuently  superseded,  altered, 
or  repealed  by  leglslation,  generał  or  diocesan,  of  tbis 
Churcb ;  (3)  the  legislatiye  or  judicial  action  or  decis- 
ions  of  this  Church  in  its  conyentions,  generał  or  di- 
ocesan,  or  by  its  duły  constituted  autborities.  Ani- 
mated  discussions  foUowed  in  tbe  House  of  Deputies. 
Amendments  and  substitutes  were  proposed  again  and 
again,  and  thougb  the  House  of  Bisbops  passed  the  can- 
on reported  by  tlie  joint  committee,  the  lower  house  did 
not  succeed  in  coming  to  any  agreement  as  to  this  canon. 
It  was  attempted  to  postpone  indefinitcly  tbe  wbole 
matter,  but  without  success.  The  fayorers  of  ritualism 
endeayored  to  get  the  conyention  committed  to  some 
action  in  accordance  with  their  yiews;  the  opponents 
of  ritualism  were  equally  urgent  in  seeking  to  obtain 
legislation  directly  condemnator}*  of  numerous  acts  and 
obseryances  peculiar  to  the  ritualistic  party.  A  yery 
prominent  adyocate  of  the  system  (Dr.  De  Koyen,  of 
Wisconsin)  madę  a  speech  against  the  canon  as  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Bisbops.  He  used  strange  and  even  of- 
fensiye  language  in  support  of  bis  eentiments  and  opin- 
ions,  and  challenged  any  one  w  ho  pleased  so  to  do  to 
present  bim  for  trial,  be  baying  boldly  adopted  and  ut- 
tered  as  his  own  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  ultra- 
ritualists  in  £ngland:  "I  belieye  in  tbe  real,  actual 
presence  of  our  Lord,  undcr  the  form  of  bread  and  winę, 
upon  the  altars  of  our  cburches.  I  myself  adore,  and 
would,  if  it  were  necessar}'  or  my  duty,  teacb  my  people 
to  adore,  Christ  present  in  the  elemeuts  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  winę."  Tbe  discussions,  though  cxciting 
and  continued  from  day  to  da.y,  were  conducted  with 
good  temper  and  generał  faimess.  As,  on  the  wbole, 
where  neithcr  side  in  a  controyersy  is  willing  to  yield, 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
present  difficulty  to  pass  some  comprehensiye  resolu- 
tions^which  may  mean  morę  or  less  according  to  the 
modę  of  looking  at  them  by  different  parties,  sucb  was 
■the  oourse  now  adopted.  It  was  tinally  '*  Jiesohed,  tbe 
House  of  Bisbops  concurring,  That  this  conyention  here- 
by  ezpresses  its  decided  condemnation  of  all  ceremonies, 
obseryances,  and  practices  wbich  are  fitted  to  expre8s 
a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
atandards  of  this  Church.  Retolttdj  That,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  tbis  house,  the  patemal  counsel  and  adyice  of 
the  right  reyerend  fathers,  the  bisbops  of  tbe  Church, 
are  deeroed  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  sup- 
pression  of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to 
promote  greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
boly  sacraments."  Thus,  as  we  baye  intimated  aboye, 
the  real  ąuestion  at  issue  was  postponed  rather  than  ad- 
judicated.  Ritualism  went  on  its  course  with  additional 
yigor  and  confidence,  and  its  opponents  became  morę 
and  morę  dissatiafied  witb  the  existing  state  of  tbings. 
Conscquently  the  stniggle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
renewed  again  when  the  General  Conyention  met  in 
New  York  in  October,  1874^  Memorials  were  presented 
from  yarious  ąuarters  on  thia  subjcct,  resolutions  were 
introduced  bearing  directly  upon  it,  and  legiriation  was 
earnestly  called  for  in  order  to  restrain  what  was  termed 
-exceits  of  ritual  in  the  public  seryice  of  the  Churcb.  In 
tbe  House  of  Deputies  the  question  of  confirmation  of 


tbe  bisbop  elect  (Dr.  G.  F.  Seymour)  of  minob 
up.  He  was  charged  with  beiog  an  actiye  membcr  of 
the  adyanced  ritualistic  party;  bis  case  was  diacuKd 
for  a  wbole  week  in  aecret  seasion,  and,  tboagb  Dc 
Seymour  eneigetically  denied  tbe  imputationa  caat  opoe 
bim,  after  a  long  stniggle  confirmation  was  refused  br  a 
dose  YOte — yiz.  nineteen  to  twenty-two  clerical,  thir- 
teen  to  twenty-seyen  lay.  (Four  yeans  later  Dr.  S.  va» 
elected  to  tbe  epiaoopate,  and  is  now  [1878]  bisbop  ^ 
tbe  diocese  of  Springfield,  IlL)  Tbis  result  in  the  Sey- 
mour case  was  looked  upon  as  yirtually  a  yictory  of  th« 

a^  •>  «» 

anti-ritualists,  and  after  much  debatę  in  botb  bomcs 
agreement  was  had  to  tbe  following  effeci.    A  canaa 
was  passed,  almost  unanimoualy  (tic.  i.  can.  22),  requir- 
ing  every  bishop  to  summon  tbe  standing  coromitcee  ss 
a  council  of  adyice,  in  case  oomplaint  is  madę  to  him  ia 
writing,  by  two  or  morę  presbyters,  that  cerenoM>nics  oi 
pracUoes  not  authorized  by  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prajer. 
and  symtx>lizing  erroneous  or  doubtful  doctrines,  barć 
been  introduced  into  any  Churcb,  specif^ńng,  in  regard 
to  the  Hoiy  Communion,  **  tbe  eleyation  of  tbe  elemeots 
in  sucb  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  tbe  view  of  tbe 
people  as  objects  towards  wbich  adoration  is  to  l)e  madę; 
anv  act  of  adoration  of  or  towards  tbe  elements  in  tbe 
Hflly  Communion,  sucb  as  bowings,  pronrations,or  genn- 
flections;  and  all  otber  like  acts  not  authorized  by  tbe 
rubrics  of  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;"  further,  if  after 
inyestigat4on  it  is  found  that  sucb  practioes  baye  been 
introduced,  the  bisbop  shalł  admouisb,  in  writing,  tbe 
offending  minister  to  discontanue  sach  practioes  or  cerę* 
monies ;  and  if  be  disregard  sucb  admonition,  it  ahall  be 
the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  cause  him  to  be 
tried  for  a  breach  of  bis  ordination  vow.    £yeiy  minis- 
ter charged  witb  yiolation  of  this  canon  is  to  baye  op- 
portnnity  to  be  beard  in  his  own  defence ;  tbe  chai^ 
and  findings  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  a  lecord  is  to  be 
kept  by  the  bisbop  and  the  standing  committee  of  tbe 
proceedings  in  tbe  case.    Sucb  was  the  latest  direct  ac- 
tion of  tbe  bighest  legislatiye  autbority  of  tbe  Church 
on  this  subject    The  opponents  of  ritualism  baye  ap- 
parently  settled  down  in  the  conyiction  that  tbe  preseut 
canon  is  sufficient  to  enable  tbe  bisbops  effectuallr  to 
represB,  when  necessary,  all  unseemly  practices  in  this 
direction.    Tbe  fayorers  of  ritualism,  on  the  otł>er  haiid 
(at  least,  the  morę  outspoken  of  them),  haye  treated 
with  acant  courtesy  the  action  of  the  conyention  of  187i 
and  affirm  that  **  the  canon  is  iiagnintly  unoonstitutioi- 
al,  and  that  no  bishop  bas  eyer  dared  to  put  it  in  us?. 
and  nonę  eyer  will."    At  tbe  Generał  Conyention  of 
1877  the  matter  was  bardly  at  all  alluded  to.    Tbis  tbe 
anti-ritualists  interpret  as  in  their  fayor,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  tbe  Church  bas  becoroe  weary  of  thedi^Fpnte, 
and  is  diaposed  for  tbe  futurę  to  adhere  to  the  old-fs$h- 
ioned,  simpler,  less  omate  ways  of  conducting  public 
senńces.     The  ritnalists  hołd  the  opposite  yiew,  and  it 
was  rather  exultingly  prodaimed  in  a  łetter  to  thei^>v 
York  Tribune^  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopliins  (jost  after 
the  conyention  of  1877  had  adjoumed),  that  tbe  result 
of  the  war  against  tbe  system,  of  wbich  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  adyocates,  *'  is  yictory  all  along  the  łine  for  the 
ritualistic  adyance,  and  that  this  yictory  is  so  complete 
that  the  renewał  of  hostii  Ities  bereafler  is  hopekss."  As 
a  party,  it  is  certain  that  the  ritualists  baye  sbown 
tbemselyes  to  be  bold,  confident,  energetic,  and  fuU  of 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause  wbich  they  baye  undcrtakfn 
to  maintain.    In  the  American  Churcb  they  are  prob- 
ably  not  so  numerous  in  pioportion  as  in  the  CbuKli  of 
England ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  to  be  noted  tbat 
they  baye  enlisted  in  their  ranks  numbers  of  the  younger 
clergy,  and,  in  yiew  of  what  they  baye  already  accom- 
plished,  they  not  unnaturally  look  forward  to  ultinatc 
and  coroplete  success.     The  bisbops,  to  wbom  are  com* 
mitted  the  oyersight  and  regiUation  of  this  wbole  mat- 
ter under  tbe  canon,  are  in  a  rather  difficult  anddelicate 
position.    As,  on  the  one  band,  they  are  coropelled  to 
tolerate  much  that  is  regarded  as  defecŁiye  and  in  yicds^ 
tion  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  rubrics  and  canooS) », 
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on  the  other,  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  Bhńnk 
fiom  preuing  too  seyerely  upou  those  who  carry  ritnal- 
istic  prmcŁices  to  morę  or  less  of  eseess.  The  opinion 
may  beie  be  espressed — ńmply  as  an  opinion,  without 
referenee  to  the  merito  of  Łhe  ąuesŁions  at  issue — that 
ritnalisna  baa  had  its  day,  and  that,  while  it  may  be  ad* 
mitted  that  considerable,  perhaps  even  great,  good  bas 
seaalted  and  may  yet  furtber  result  from  tbis  morement, 
it  will  not  be  likely  again  to  assame  any  special  promi- 
nence  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch. 
The  bringing  of  tbis  topie  before  the  reader  in  con- 
tinuous  order,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time,  bas 
necessarilT  led  to  the  omission  of  a  number  of  interest- 
ing  bistorical  facts  and  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  late  years:  these  are  herewitb  suocinctly 
pcesented  in  their  proper  aeqaenoe  and  connection. 
On  a  prerioiu  page  bas  been  noted  the  action  of  the 
General  Convention  on  the  subject  of  liturgical  relax-> 
ation  and  Church  comprebension.  This  was  in  1856 
and  18d9.  At  the  conrention  of  1868  rarious  **  me- 
moriais*'  were  presenŁed  pleading  for  larger  latitude  in 
the  use  of  the  Prayer>book.  This  was  reported  against 
by  the  Hoase  of  Bishops,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopŁed :  "  Resohedf  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  house,  such  latitude  in  the  use  of  Uie  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  the  memorialists  ask  oould  not  be 
allowed  with  safety,  or  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights 
of  our  oongregadons."  In  1874  the  queBtion  of  short- 
ened  senrices  came  up,  but  no  deflnite  action  was  had. 
The  conrention  espressed  its  sense  by  resolution  sim- 
ply,  **Tbat  nothing  in  the  present  order  of  Common 
Frayer  prohibits  the  separation,  when  desirable,  of  the 
3Iomtng  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  Ad- 
nintstratłon  of  the  Lord*8  Supper  into  distinct  services, 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  them  without  the  otbers:  prtwided  that  when 
uaed  together  they  be  used  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  bave  oommonly  been  used  and  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.**  At  the 
next  conrention  (October,  1877),  the  committee  on 
canons  in  the  House  of  Deputies  reported  in  favor  of  an 
'*  order  concerning  divine  senrice,"  morę  eepecially  for 
shorter  ser^rices  on  other  days  than  Sundays  and  the 
l^reater  festirals  and  fasts.  To  thi«  the  bishops  decltned 
to  agree,  and  by  generał  consent  a  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  sit  duiing  the  reoess  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding  shortened  serrices,  by  rubric  or  otherwise,  this 
committee  to  report  in  1880. — In  a  counUy  such  as 
ours,  w  berę  tbe  laws  regulating  marriage  and  diyorce 
differ  considerably  in  diffcrent  states,  this  subject  must 
necessarily  cause  much  perplexity  and  annoyance  to 
the  dergy,  unleas  they  have  some  law  of  the  Church  to 
guide  and  control  their  action.  This  was  long  felt 
throughout  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
bope  of  some  reroedy  or  aid  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Conrention  of  1868.  A  canon  was  en- 
acted  forbidding  a  clergyman  to  solemnize  matrimony 
where  there  is  a  dirorced  wife  or  busband  of  either 
party  still  liring,  with  a  proriso  in  favor  of  the  Inno- 
cent party  in  a  dirorce  for  tbe  cause  of  adultery.  In 
1877  the  canon  was  put  in  its  present  shape,  as  follows : 
**  No  minister,  knowingly  after  due  inqniry,  shall  sol- 
emnize the  marriage  of  any  person  who  bas  a  divorced 
hosband  or  wife  stUl  living,  if  such  busband  or  wife  bas 
been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  after  marriage; 
but  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  t«  apply  to  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divoroe  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parties 
once  dirorced  seeking  to  be  nnited  again.  If  any  min- 
ister of  tbis  Church  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
whether  a  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  boly 
baptism,  or  to  oonfirmation,  or  to  the  boly  communion, 
bas  been  married  otherwise  than  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  discipline  of  this  Church  allow,  such  minister,Ji)e- 
fore  receiring  such  penon  to  these  ordinances,  shall  re- 
fer  tbe  case  to  tbe  bishop  for  bis  godly  judgment  there- 
upon :  proeidtd,  however,  that  no  minister  shall,  in  any 
eaae,  fefuae  the  tacraments  to  a  penitent  person  in  im- 


minent  danger  of  deatfa."  Que8tions  toucbing  tbe  facts 
of  any  case  named  in  the  former  part  of  the  canon  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  and  be  is  required  to  make 
inquiry  such  as  be  deems  expedienr,  and  to  delirer  his 
judgment  in  the  premises.  At  the  same  conrention 
(1877),  an  effort  was  madę  to  hare  the  Table  of  Probib* 
ited  Degrees,  contained  in  the  Englisb  Prayer-book,  in- 
8ert4xi  in  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  it 
did  not  meet  the  approral  of  the  conrention. — Some 
eztraragant  and  unwarranted  assertions  haring  been 
madę  at  rarious  times  as  to  the  meaning  of  **regenera- 
tion,"  and  ita  effects,  etc,  in  the  offices  for  infant  bap- 
Usm,  there  was  issued,  at  the  General  Conrention  of 
1871,  the  following  "  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cii :"  "  We,  the  subscribers,  bishops  of  tbe  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  being  asked,  in 
order  to  tbe  ąuieting  of  tbe  consciences  of  sundiy  mem- 
bers  of  the  said  Churob,  to  dedare  our  conriction  as  to 
tbe  meaning  of  the  word  regeneratt  in  the  offices  for  the 
ministration  of  baptism  of  infants,  do  declare  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  rtgtneratt  is  not  there  so  used  as 
to  determine  that  a  morał  change  in  the  subject  of  bap-* 
tism  is  wrought  in  the  sacrament"  (signed  by  all  tbe 
bishops  present,  forty-eight  in  number). 

The  morement  begun  in  Germany. in  1870-71  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  otbers  bas  been  watobed  by  the  Protes^ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  with  deep  interest  and  eamest 
bope  that  it  may  tend  nltimately  to  solid  reform  in  tbe 
Continental  churches  now  in  communion  with  Romę. 
In  the  conrention  of  1871,  the  bishops  recorded  their 
bearty  sympatby  with  the  heroic  stntggle  then  being 
madę  for  religious  liberty  on  the  pan  of  the  Old-Cath- 
olic  Congress  reoently  assembled  in  Munich;  and  in 
1874  it  was  ^Reioltedf  That  tbis  house,  with  renewed 
confidence,  reiterates  the  ezpression  of  its  sympatby 
with  the  bishop  and  synod  of  the  Old-Catbolic  oom« 
munion  in  Germany,  aud  tbe  ptomise  of  its  prayers  fof 
the  dirine  blessing  and  direction  on  their  work ;  also, 
that  three  bishops  be  appointed  a  commission  of  tbis 
house  to  keep  up  fratemal  correspondence  with  the  bish* 
op  and  synod,  for  exchange  of  Information  and  oonaid* 
eration  ofoyertures  for  reconciliation  and  intercommun* 
ion  between  aundered  churches." 

The  course  pnrsued  by  the  higbest  legislatire  autbor- 
ity  on  the  subject  of  churches  or  congregations  estab- 
lisbed  in  foreign  lands  in  communion  with  tbe  Prote8> 
tant  Episcopal  Church  illustrates  the  riews  and  princi- 
ples  on  which  this  Church  deems  it  rigbt  to  act  Twen- 
ty  years  ago,  the  Rer.  W.  O.  Lamson  began  serrioes  in 
Paris,  specially  for  tbe  benefit  of  Church  people  sojoum- 
ing  in  or  risiting  that  city.  The  General  Conrention 
of  1859  recognised  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of  har- 
ing Protestant  Episoopid  churches  abroad.  Congrega- 
tions  acoordingly  hare  been  organized  during  the  in- 
terim sińce  1859  in  Romę,  Florcnce,  Dresden,  Genera, 
and  Nice,  making  8ix  in  all  at  this  dato  (1878).  At  the 
General  Conrention  of  1877  the  matter  was  carefully 
r^ulated  by  canon,  which  says,  "It  shall  be  lawful, 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  to  organize  a 
church  or  congregation  in  any  foreign  country  (other 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  tbe  colonies  and 
dependencies  thereof),  and  not  within  the  limita  of  any 
foreign  miMionary  bishop  of  this  Church."  In  order  to 
secure  proper  and  legitimate  action,  and  also  suitable 
control  orer  these  foreign  churches  or  congregations,  the 
canon  goes  on  to  suto  fuUy  tbe  modę  in  which  they 
may  be  organized  and  conducted — ^riz.  they  must  rec- 
ognise  their  allegiance  to  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Church;  must  prodnce  proper  certificates;  must  be 
in  canonical  submission  to  a  bishop,  who  is  in  charge  of 
all  such  churches  and  is  aided  by  a  standing  committee 
duły  appointed;  and  they  must  conform  to  the  proris- 
ions  laid  down  for  discipline,  in  case  it  become  neces- 
sary.  The  bishop  in  charge  at  this  dato  (1878)  is  the 
Rt,  Rer.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island. 

An  association  taking  its  rise  in  Europę,  and  calling 
ttself  tbe  *'  Erangelical  Alliancc,"  held  its  sixth  General 
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Gonference  in  New  York,  Oct«  2-12, 1873.  It  was  com- 
posed  of  delegates  from  variou8  Protestant  denomiua- 
tions,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  who  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered  "  evangeUcal"  in  the  proper  and  precise  sense  of 
that  word.  Among  its  delegates  from  abroad  was  tbe 
Yeiy  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbur}', 
who  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  his 
grace.  Dr.  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  The  dean 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  as  did  also  a  rery 
few  of  the  American  Episoopal  clergy ;  having  frater- 
nized  with  the  Fresbyterians  at  a  public  communion 
serrice,  he  was  called  to  accoant  by  Dr.  Tozer  (recently 
an  English  missionary  bishop  in  Africa,  and  just  then 
on  a  yisłt  to  New  York),  and  was  censured  through  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Cummins,  likewise  joined  in  this  irregular  seryice, 
and  thereby  foreshadowed  what  soon  after  took  place 
— yiz.  the  commencement  of  the  schisro  to  which  his 
name  has  been  attached.  He  had  become  greatly  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  afTairs  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Church ;  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact,  as  he  es- 
teemed  it,  that  this  Church  is  too  exclusive  and  in  eon- 
tinual  danger  of  going  over  to  Komę,  and  so  be  madę 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate  and  set  up  a  new 
organization  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  Epis- 
copal  and  Presbyterian  arrangement.  Uuder  datę  of 
Nov.  10, 1873,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  bishop  Smith,  his 
diocesan,  in  which  he  enumerated  various  reasons  or 
cauaes  for  the  co»rse  he  had  resolred  upon.  He  de- 
dared  that  his  conscience  was  burdened  with  being 
compelled  to  ofiiciate  as  bishop  in  ritualistic  churches 
in  Kentucky ;  that  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  eradi- 
cated  from  the  Church's  standards  and  serriccs  sacer- 
dotalism  and  ritualism ;  that  he  was  much  hurt  at  be- 
ing blamed  for  sharing  in  the  senrice  above  alluded  to 
in  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  and  that,  conse- 
quent]y,  he  had  determined  to  tran^er  his  **  work  and 
Office"  to  another  sphere.  Dr.  Cummins  was  entirely 
right  in  abandoning  the  Church  if  he  cotild  not  stay  in 
it  with  a  elear  conscience,  and  labor  in  it  in  accordance 
with  his  solemn  vows  at  ordination,  one  of  which  was 
especially, "  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drivo  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrine  contrary  to  God*s  Word."  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever,  as  he  had  abandoned  liis  post,  and  was  soon  after 
degraded  from  the  ministiy,  he  had  no  "  office"  to  carry 
with  him,  though  he  assumed  that  he  had,  and  under- 
took  to  act  as  a  bishop  when  he  was  no  longer  a  bishop. 
Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky  (who  was  also  senior  bish- 
op), on  receiying  Dr.  Cummins*s  letter,  immediately  in- 
stituted  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  canon ;  Dr. 
Cummins  was  at  once  suspended  from  all  ezercise  of  the 
ministr}' ;  and  the  six  months  of  grace  allowed  for  re- 
traction  having  passed  away,  the  formal  deposition  took 
place  June  24, 1874  (rati^ed  afterwardsin  fuli  House  of 
Bishops  at  General  Convention  in  October,  1874).  See 
Rbfobmed  Episoopal  Church. 

The  '^  Cheney  case,"  as  it  has  been  called,  roay  prop- 
erly  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection,  especially  as  Mr. 
Cheney  has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  schismatical 
body  which  Dr.  Cummins  originated.  The  case,  in  sub- 
stance,  is  as  foUows :  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  of  Christ^s 
Church,  Chicago,  111.,  haring  mutilated  the  senrice  for 
public  baptism  by  omitting  the  words  regenerale  and 
regeneration  wherevcr  they  occur,  was  bruught  to  tri- 
al  and  suspended  by  bishop  Whitehouse,  February  18, 
1871,  the  suspension  to  last  until  he  should  repent  and 
amend.  Mr.  Cheney  refused  obedience ;  and  the  yestry 
of  Christ'8  Church  having  invited  him  to  continue  with 
them,  despite  the  sentence,  he  acceded  to  their  wish. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  tried  bv  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  contumacy,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  finally 
degraded.  But  the  yestry  continuing  to  hołd  on  to  the 
property  of  Chrisfs  Church,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
Mr.  Cheney  remained  where  he  was,  until  he  joined  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Cummins  and  his  movement.  The  ques- 
tion  of  the  right  to  the  property  being  a  yery  serious 


one,  as  involving  the  whole  subject  of  the  right  of  le- 
ligious  bodies  to  hołd  property  and  preveut  its  aliena- 
tion,  the  case  of  Christ's  Church,  Chicago,  was  canied 
into  the  courts,  where,  in  accordance  with  precedect 
in  like  cases,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
Episoopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Illinois.  Kot  sat- 
isfied with  this,  the  parties  interested  in  getting  posses- 
sion  of  the  church  had  the  case  taken  by  appeal  to  tbc 
Supremę  Court  of  the  stale,  where,  early  in  1878,  singn- 
larly  euough,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
Tersed,  and  judgment  was  giren  in  favor  of  the  y estry 
and  congregation  as  against  the  diocese.  So  far  as  thb 
particular  piece  of  property  is  concenied,  the  matter  is 
of  no  great  importance ;  but  the  principle  involved  is 
of  the  grayest  conseąuence.  It  has  been  decided,  oyer 
and  oyer  again,  that  all  ecclesiastical  oiganizations  shall 
possess  the  power  to  be  goyemed  by  Iheir  own  laws,  $o 
loug  as  those  lawa  do  not  interfere  with  the  establisbed 
law  of  the  land;  and,  conseąuently,  that  all  property 
belongs,  of  right,  to  those  who  adbere  to  and  sustain 
the  laws  and  principles  of  their  respectiye  organiza* 
tions.  If  church  property,  by  the  action  of  yestńes 
and  congregations,  can  be  iegally  diyerted  from  its 
rightful  owiiership,  in  the  way  in  which  this  in  Chica- 
go has  been  taken  away  from  the  Church,  then  there  is 
no  tenure  of  property  anywhere  which  is  safe.  The  sub- 
ject has  aroused  attention  among  other  Christian  bod- 
ies, who  are  quite  as  much  interested  as  the  Pkt>te$tBnt 
Episcopal  Church  can  be  in  the  fundamental  qaestioii 
at  issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supremę  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  interpose,  and 
set  tle  fully  and  clearly  a  point  of  so  great  moment  to 
all  Christiana  or  religious  aseociations  of  eyery  name. 

In  regard  to  tbe  "  proyincial  sj^stem,"  so  called,  we 
may  briefly  state  that,  as  early  as  1850,  a  motion  was 
madę  in  the  House  of  Bishops  by  bishop  Delancey  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  fiye  bishops,  fiye  clergTmen,aiMi 
five  laymen,  "  to  report  to  the  next  trienuial  General 
Conyention  on  the  expediency  of  arranging  the  dto- 
ceses,  according  to  geographical  position,  into  four  pror- 
inces,  to  be  designated  the  Eastem,  Northern,  Southern, 
and  Western  Proyinces,  and  to  be  unitcd  under  a  Gen- 
eral Conyention  or  Council  of  the  Proyinces,  haviiig 
exclusiye  control  oyer  the  Prayer-book,  Artidea,  Officea, 
and  Homilies  of  this  Church,  to  be  held  once  ereiy 
twenty  years."    In  18Ó3  no  action  was  had,  but  the 
committee  was  continued,  and  the  matter  handed  oyer 
to  the  next  conyention.     It  came  up  in  1856,  but  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  bishopa.     The  subject 
was  brought  up  again  in  1874,  was  warroly  discusscd, 
and  again  indefinitely  postponed.    In  1877  a  preamble 
and  resolution  were  offered  in  the  House  of  Depuues 
expre8sing  a  desire  to  obtain  "an  authoritatiye  recog- 
nition  of  the  proyincial  system,"  and  referring  to  tbe 
committee  on  canons  *'to  inqutre  into  the  expediencr 
of  repealing  the  prohibition  against  sufiragan  bi»bops, 
and  roaking  such  canonical  proyisions  as  will  enable 
diooeses  (just  before  described)  to  giye  the  name  and 
style  of  proyincial  or  comproyincial  bishops  to  all  sncfa 
bishops  who  may  be  elected  and  consecrated  to  assipi- 
ed  districts  within  their  respectiye  jurisdictions."    'llie 
resolution  was  adopted ;  but  in  the  House  of  Bi^faops 
the  entire  subject  was  again  committed  to  a  ^pecial 
committee,  to  report  at  the  conyention  of  1880.    Tbere 
the  matter  stands  for  the  present.    It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Church  will  deem  it  best  to  adopt 
thb  system,  or  to  continue  under  the  arrangement  now 
in  existence.    A  canon  was  adopted  in  1868  authoriziiig 
federate  conncils,  as  follows :  "  It  is  hereby  dedared  Istr- 
ful  for  the  dioceses  now  exi8ting,  or  bercafter  to  exist, 
within  the  limits  of  any  state  or  commonwealth,  to  c»- 
tablish  for  ihemselyes  a  federate  conyention,  or  councili 
representing  such  dioceses,  which  may  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  the  oommon  interests  of  tbe  Church  within 
the  limits  aforesaid ;  but  before  any  determinate  action 
of  such  conyention,  or  council,  shall  be  had,  the  powen 
proposed  to  be  exerciaed  thereby  shaU  be  sabmitted  to 
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Łbe  Gcnend  Conventioti  for  its  approvaL  Nothing  in 
thi8  canou  sboll  be  construed  m  forbidding  any  federate 
councU  from  taking  such  action  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
aary  to  aecure  such  legislatire  enacŁments  as  the  comroon 
interesu  of  the  Church  in  the  state  may  reąuire."  No 
definite  action  under  this  canon  has  as  yet  been  carried 
into  effcct  in  any  state.  The  subject  has  been  discussed 
quite  largcly,  and  the  yańous  propositions  connected 
with  it  now  rest  with  the  same  committee  who  have 
the  proTincial  system  in  hand  and  are  to  report  in  1880. 

An  eamest  and  interesting  communication  to  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  madę,  in  1871,  by  bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Winches- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  work  then  commenoed  in  Eng- 
land  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  yersion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  General  Gonvention  held  the 
same  year,  it  was,  in  the  Houae  of  Bishope,  *^Iie*olvedf 
That  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Presiding  Bishop  be,  and  hereby 
ia,  reąuested  to  return  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester  a  courteous  and  brotherly  acknowledg- 
roent  of  his  communication  relating  to  a  Tevision  of  the 
English  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  stating  that  this  house, 
having  bad  no  part  in  orig^nating  or  organizing  the 
said  work  of  revbion,  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  deliTer  any  judgment  respecting  it-,  and  at  the  same 
tiroe  expre8sing  the  disposition  of  this  house  to  con- 
sider  with  candor  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Gonvo- 
cation  of  Canterbur>*,  whenerer  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted  and  its  results  iaid  before  them."  The  attitude 
thus  taken  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  the  Church  is 
one  of  cautious  reser%'e,  but  perhaps  not  too  much  so, 
considering  the  importanoe  of  the  subjecL 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  having  madę  con- 
siderable  progress  in  Hay ti  (numbering  eleven  clergy  in 
1874),  and  needing  episcopal  supervision  and  aid,  was 
supplied  with  a  bishop,  under  the  arrangement  of  a 
"  Coyenant"  entered  into  with  the  Church  in  that  repub- 
lic,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  HoUy  was  consecrated  as  first 
bishop,  in  Norember,  1874.  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
madę  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  United  Statear  to 
extend  its  nursing  care  to  the  Church  in  Haytiduring  its 
early  growth  and  development;  and  four  bishops,  with 
the  bishop  of  Hayti,  were  constituted  c  commtssion  to 
take  episcopal  charge  of  the  Church  in  Hayti,  and  se- 
cure  its  maintenance  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
ctpline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  until  such  time  as  there  should  be  three  bishops 
resident  in  Hayti,  and  exerci8ing  jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  there.  When  that  time  arrives,  ttfis  Church 
will  cease  from  all  further  charge  or  care  of  the  Haytian 
Church. 

The  General  Conrention  of  1877  met  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  OcU  3,  the  firat  time  that  it  met  in  that  city 
sińce  its  organizatiou  after  the  civil  war.  It  was  yery 
largely  attended,  and  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  good- 
will  and  eamest  effbrt  to  promote  in  every  way  the 
interests  of  Chrisfs  kingdom  here  on  earth.  There 
were  no  specially  exciting  topics  on  hand  (as  ritualism, 
etc) ;  and  the  action  of  the  conyention,  so  far  as  our 
present  purpose  is  concemed,  can  be  summed  up  in 
brief  space.  Probably  the  most  import«nt  step  taken 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  2Society.  Hcrctofore  there  had  been  a 
Board  of  Miasions  (a  very  large  and  rather  cumbrous 
body),  appointed  trienniaUy,  and  acting  in  the  respec- 
tive  departments  at  home  and  abroad.  Ailer  much 
discussion,  the  foUowing  canon  was  adopted :  "  Consti- 
tulion  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  established  in  1820,  and  sińce  amended  at 
various  times. 

**  Art.  i.  This  society  shall  be  deuomlaated,"  etc 
**Abt.  II.  This  society  shall  be  conaidered  as  compre- 
hending  nil  persona  who  are  inembera  of  this  Church. 

"Art.  III.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Miasions  of  such 
society  composed  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church,  and  the 
members  for  the  time  belr.t;  of  ihe  Honae  of  Deputlcs 
uf  this  Chnrch,  bishops  aud  depaties  sitting  apart  as  in  I 


General  Conventlon,  or  together  when  they  shall  so  de> 
cide.  The  Board  of  Misslons  thna  coustitated  ahall  eon- 
veae  on  the  tbird  dny  of  the  aeaaiou  of  the  General  Cou- 
veutiou,  and  ahnil  »\i  from  time  to  time  as  the  business 
of  the  bonrd  ahnll  demnnd. 

"AnT.  IV.  Tliere  ahall  be  a  Board  of  Maunf^ers,  com- 
prising  all  the  biahopa  na  niembera  ex  officio^  and  dfteeu 
preebyiera  and  Uneeu  iHymen,  to  be  aiipoiiited  by  the 
Board  of  Miaaions  al  everv  Łrieunial  meeilng  of  the  Gen- 
eral Couventi(iu,  who  ahall  have  the  mauagement  of  the 
generał  miealona  uf  ihiH  Church,  und  ahnll  remnin  inofilce 
until  their  ancc^ttsora  are  chtwen,  and  ahnll  bare  power  to 
mi  any  vacauciea  that  may  occnr  in  their  namber.  Eig^ht 
clericHl  and  eight  Iny  members  ahall  conatitute  a  anorum. 
Thia  bonrd  ahnll,  daring  ihe  receaa  of  the  convenuon,  ex- 
ercise  all  the  corpornte  powers  of  the  Domeatic  and  For- 
eign Miaalonnry  Society.  The  Board  of  Managera  ahall 
report  to  the  General  Convcuti(ni,  conatitnted  as  a  Board 
of  Miasions,  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  the  session  of 
the  Genem  I  Conrention. 

**Art.  V.  The  B<jnrd  of  Managera  la  authorized  to  form, 
from  its  own  members,  a  committee  for  domestic  mis- 
aions  and  a  committee  for  foreign  miasions,  and  such  otb> 
er  coromitteea  na  it  mny  deem  debirable  to  promote  apecinl 
miaaionary  work,  ond  ia  alao  authorized  to  appoint  anch 
oficera  aa  ahall  be  needfnl  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

"Akt.  VI.  The  Board  of  Managera  ia  iutruated  with 
power  to  eatablish  and  regulate  anch  miasions  as  are  not 

ł)Iaced  nnder  episcopal  auperriaion,  nnd  to  enact  all  by- 
awa  which  it  may  deem  neceaaary  for  its  own  goTCrn- 
meut  and  for  the  goverument  of  lt«  commłttees:  pronded 
tUwayM  thnt,  in  relation  to  organixed  dioceaes  and  mia- 
aionary Jnriadictiona  having  biKbopa,  the  opuropriations 
shall  be  madę  in  groas  to  snch  dioceses  ona  missionary 
Jnrlsdictiona,  to  be  diabnraed  by  the  local  anthoritiea 
thereoC  The  board  ahall  notify  to  the  aevernl  bishops 
the  gross  sum  so  npprt>priated,  nnd  thoae  bishops  ahall 
regnlate  the  nnmber  of  miaaion  atations,  appoint  the  mis- 
aionaries,  and  aasisn  to  them  their  stipends,  with  the  sp- 
proval  of  the  Board  of  Managera. 

"Art.  vii.  No  person  ahall  be  appointed  a  missionary 
who  ia  not  nt  the  time  a  miniater  of  the  Proteatant  Epla- 
copal  Chnrch  of  regular  standing ;  bat  nothing  in  thia  aec- 
tion  preclu  des  the  cummitteea  from  making  pecunlary  ap- 
propriations  in  nid  of  miaaitma  nnder  the  care  of  other 
chnrchea  in  comrounion  with  this  Chnrch,  or  of  employ- 
ing  laymen  or  women,  members  of  this  Church,  to  do 
mtaaionory  work. 

**Art.  viii.  The  Bonrd  of  Maungers  is  anthoriced  to 
promote  the  forma tion  of  nnxiliary  missionary  aasocia- 
tiona,  whoae  contrlhutions,  aa  well  na  thoae  specially  np- 
propriated  by  individnala,  ahnll  be  receiTcd  and  paid  in 
nccordnnce  with  the  wiah  of  the  donora,  when  esnreaaed 
in  writiog.    It  ahnll  be  the  dnty  of  the  Board  orMaua- 

fera  to  arrange  for  poblic  miaaionary  meetinga,  to  be 
eld  at  the  anme  time  and  place  aa  the  General  Conven- 
tion,  and  at  anch  oiber  timea  nnd  placea  as  may  be  deter> 
mined  npon,  to  which  all  anxiłiariea  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Manngers  mny  aend  one  clerical  and  one  Iny  delegate. 
"  Art.  IX.  Thia  conatitntion  may  be  nltered  or  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  General  Conrention  of  thia  Chnrch. 
All  cnDona,and  nil  action  by  or  nnder  thennthnritvofthe 
General  Conrention,  so  far  na  inconaiatent  with  the  pro- 
Tiaions  of  thia  canon  and  anch  amended  constitntion,  are 
herehy  repenled:  protidfd  alwajm  that  nothing  herein 
ahall  fn  any  mnnner  impalr  or  aflect  nny  corpornte  rights 
of  the  anid  society,  or  any  vef>tcd  rlght  whaterer.  This 
canon  ahall  take  enect  immediatciy." 

The  principal  and  immediate  eifect  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion was,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managera,  a  reso- 
lution  to  rcduce  central  eKpenses  connected  with  the 
mission  work.  Thus  the  departmcnt  of  home  miasions 
to  oolored  people  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee on  domestic  missions;  a  very  considcrable  reduc- 
tion  of  expenses  was  madę  in  carrying  on  the  work 
aroong  the  Indians;  several  officers  were  dispensed  with, 
and  a  generał  rednction  of  salaries  took  place,  the  result 
being  a  saring  of some  $12,000  per  annum.  It  desenres 
also  to  be  stated  here  that  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  especial  agency  of  those  of  the  cler- 
gy and  laity  who  declined  in  former  years  to  act  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  now  acceded  to  the 
wish  long  before  expressed  by  the  board.  The  society 
continued  its  organization  as  a  society;  the  work  in 
Mexico,  which  had  been  very  largely  sustained  by  it, 
was  handed  over  to  the  foreign  commit-tee ;  and  it  was 
resoWed  that,  in  generał,  its  members  should  hereafler 
act  in  concert  with  the  Board  of  Managera  of  the  newly 
organized  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionar}'  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  deemed  a 
happy  resolve  on  their  part,  nnd  excellent  results  are 
expected  to  follow  in  conseqnence. 
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For  8ome  yetn  past  there  bas  been  a  growing  desire 
to  add  greater  cffectlycness  to  the  labora  of  godly  and 
deyoted  womco  in  the  Church.  The  matter  was  brought 
up  at  the  General  Convention  of  1874,  but  no  action 
was  obtained.  In  1877  it  came  again  before  tbe  eon- 
yention,  and  a  canon  of  "  Deaconesses  or  Sisten"  was 
proposed.  After  much  discussion,  howeyer,  tbe  oonyen- 
tion,  apparently  not  feeling  quite  surę  of  its  ground,  re- 
fused  to  pass  the  proposed  canon,  and  the  fullowing  rea- 
olution  was  adopted :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  three  bishops,  three  clerical  and  three  lay 
deputies,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  uext  General  Gon- 
yention  what  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient  for  the  authorization  and  regulation  of  women 
working  in  this  Church  under  the  naroe  of  deaooness  or 
aister."    Thus  the  roatter  lies  oyer  till  1880. 

As  tbe  Church  of  England  recently  adopted  a  new 
Lectionary,  it  was  deemed  adyisable  by  the  conyention 
of  1877  to  place  this  reyised  Table  of  Lessons  for  Sun- 
da3's  and  bolydays  before  the  Protestant  Epiacopal 
Church.  Accordingly,  it  was  formally  resolyed  by  both 
bouses  that  the  Lectiouaiy  be  permitted  to  be  used  un- 
til  the  next  General  Conyention.  This  Table,  there- 
fore,  not  only  of  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  holydays,  but 
also  of  Daily  Lessons,  and  Lessons  for  Lent  and  for  Em- 
ber  Days  and  Rogation  Days,  is  allowed  to  be  used  by 
any  dergyman  in  place  of  those  in  the  calendar  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  a  copy  bas  been  sent  to  eyery  dergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church.  Whether  it 
will  be  found  to  be  so  great  an  improvement  upon  tbe 
existing  Table  of  Lessons  as  bas  been  supposed  by 
many  may  be  doubted.  The  trial,  howeyer,  of  three 
years  will  lead  to  some  settled  agreement  upon  a  mat- 
ter  so  largely  affecting  the  ąuestion  of  how  to  oittain 
the  greatest  edification  in  the  readiiigof  Uoly  Scripture 
in  the  public  worship  of  ihe  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  conyention  of  1877  a  joint  resolu- 
tion  was  adopted,  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
this  connection,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  spirit  and  de- 
sire  of  tbis  Church  in  regard  to  the  ycry  important  as 
weU  as  difficult  subject  of  public-school  education : 

"RemlD^t  That  it  is  the  solemn  convicŁion  of  this  Gen- 
eral CouTention,  in  both  houees,  that  it  is  the  dnty  uf  ihe 
clergy  aud  laity  of  the  Church  to  tiike,  so  far  as  the  op- 
portnnity  is  afforded  them,  au  acttve  iiiterest  iu  the  pub- 
lic Bchools  provIded  by  the  state  for  the  pnriioee  of  ez- 
tending  the  important  beneflta  of  a  secnlar  eancatiou  to 
all  our  citijsenB,  and  of  dlffiisine  side  by  eide  with  thef^e  ns 
much  ofreliglous  influence  anainstnictioD  as  is  poesible: 
to  supplement  them  with  thorough  Christian  teaching 
elsewnere,  and  to  add  proper  Church  schools  and  lustitn- 
tions  for  the  whole,  and  morę  complete  work  of  ediicncion, 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  ihe  means  for  their  snp- 
port  can  be  commanded : 

"JieMlved,  That,  with  the  conciirrence  of  the  Honra  of 
Deputies,  a  jolut  committee,  con9{8Łing  of  two  bishoi)?, 
two  presijjrters,  and  two  laymen,  be  appointed  to  conslaer 
this  wliole  matter  durlng  the  recess  of  the  conventiou,  to 
collect  facts  and  prepare  snggestions  for  tbe  next  Geneml 
Conyention,  and  to  promoie,  hy  any  menns  deemed  ad- 
yisable, the  generał  work  of  Christian  edncation." 

II.  Fundamental  PrincipleSf  Corutitutum,  Goremmenf, 
etc.  —  From  what  bas  already  been  stated,  it  is  elear 
that  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  while  holding  in 
common  with  other  Christians  eyangelical  doctrines — as 
the  incamation,  the  diytnityof  our  Lord,  the  atonement, 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  salyation  through 
futh  in  Christ,  and  all  such  like^at  the  same  time  takes 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  American  branch  of  the  "  one 
holy  CathoUc  Church"  spoken  of  in  the  Ntcene  Creed. 
It  was  planted  on  these  Western  shores^  under  God*8 
good  proyidence,  to  be  what  it  aims  to  be — the  National 
Church  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  historical  Church. 
It  tracea  its  lineage  through  the  Church  of  England  di- 
rectly  back  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  giyes,  as 
its  deliberate  judgment.  that  *'it  la  eyident  unto  all 
men,  dtligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  andent  au- 
thors,  that  from  the  apostles*  time  there  haye  been  theae 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ*s  Church — bishops,  priests, 
aBd  deaoona."  It  is  not  a  new  or  recently  formed  de- 
nomination,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  great 


bulk  of  Protestant  Christian  bodies,  wbatever  titks  thcy 
may  giye  to  their  respectiye  organizatioDSL  Its  cned 
is  the  same  creed  which  haa  been  in  use  subsUintiaUy 
in  the  same  form  aince  the  rery  beginnin^ — ^viz.  thst 
which  is  commonly  calied  the  Apoatles'  Creed  and  tbe 
Nicene  Creed  aa  finally  set  forth  by  the  General  Coos- 
cils  in  the  4th  century,  and  receiyed  eyeiy where  and  t^ 
all  throughout  the  CathoUc  Church.  Its  litur^cy  is  tbe 
yery  ooucentration  of  the  deep  piety,  aouodness  in  tbe 
faith,  eamestness,  zeal,  and  fervor  of  the  wise  and  holy 
and  good  of  all  the  early  as  well  as  later  agee ;  and  its 
senrices  of  prayer  and  praise,  combining  tbe  uae  of  this 
liturgy  with  the  oontinuąl  and  frequent  nmdiog  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  men'8  ears,  are  in  the  truest  and  bigbest 
sense  of  the  word  eyangeltcal,  and  calculated  to  meec 
all  the  longings  of  the  pious  soul  for  spiritual  common- 
ion  with  God  our  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Cfaiiat. 
and  through  tbe  quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Gboet.* 

The  position  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  rel- 
atiyely  to  Proteatantism,  on  the  one  band,  and  Roman- 
ism,  on  the  other,  is  somewhat  pecidiar,  but  yet  ciemny 
roarked  out  and  defined.    It  can  not,  consistently  at  least, 
recogniae  the  yalidity  of  the  ministiy  of  the  great  bodhr 
of  Protestant  denominations,  whetber  Preabjrterian  or 
Congregational,  for  it  distinctly  enunciatea  that  tbe 
only  lawful  ministry  is  that  in  the  three  ordera.    Heoee 
it  cannot  haye  communion  with  them,  or  intercbange 
of  senrices,  or  union  of  action  in  undertaking  to  sfuread 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.     It  recogniaes,  it  is 
true,  the  yalidity  of  the  episcopate  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc Chureh,  but  at  the  same  time  it  poeitiyely  and  un- 
quaUfied]y  repudiates  tbe  errors  in  doctrine  and  worship 
of  that  corrupt  Church,  not  only  in  its  own  proper  home 
in  Italy,  but  also  wherever,  in  yiolation  of  the  andent 
canons,  it  bas  spread  iiitdf.    The  Proteatant  Episeopal 
Church  bas  no  sympathy  with,  but  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism  to,  the  claims  of  Komę  in  regard  to  the  denial  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  for  salyation,  traneub- 
stantiatiun,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  celibacy  of 
the  derg}%  eleyation  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  iuto  a  sort  of 
goddess  to  be  worshipped,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
pope  by  diyiiie  right  oyer  aU  the  world  in  dril  as  well 
as  rdigious  matters,  etc.    Hence  it  cannot  act  in  any 
concert  with  the  Roman  Church,  or  furtber  its  plans 
and  pnrposes  in  any  wise. 

The  constitution,  framed  for  the  purpoee  of  uniting 
the  Church  in  working  togetber  as  one  body,  we  gire 
in  fuli.  It  was  adopted  in  October,  1789,  and  bas  re- 
mained  tbe  same  eyer  aince,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  alterations  which  became  necessary  in  con8eqoenee 
of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  the  increasc  of  tbe  epis- 
copate, and  tbe  formation  of  seyeral  dioceses  within  the 
limits  of  the  larger  and  morę  populous  states. 

"Abt.  i.  There  shall  be  a  General  Cnnyeutiou  of  the 
Protestant  Bpiscopnl  Chnrch  in  the  United  8tate«  of 
America  on  the  nrst  Wednesday  iu  October  in  ereiy 
third  yenr,  from  the  year  of  onr  I^ird  one  tbonsaud  eicht 
hundred  and  forty-one,  nud  In  such  plnce  as  shall  be  ae- 
termined  by  the  conyention ;  aud  in  caee  there  sball  be 
an  epidemie  disease,  or  any  other  good  cause  to  render  it 
necessary  to  alter  tbe  plnce  flxed  un  for  any  such  meet- 
ing  of  the  conyention,  ihe  presiding  bishop  shall  have  it 
in  nis  power  to  appolnt  anotber  conyenieut  place  {ub  aear 
as  may  be  to  the  place  so  fized  oo)  for  the  tioldine  ctf  nch 
conyention :  aud  special  meetinga  may  be  callea  at  other 
time?,  in  the  manner  hcreafter  to  be  proyided  for;  a&d 
this  Chnrch,  in  a  mąjority  of  the  dioceses  which  eball 
haye  adopted  this  Constitution,  ahall  be  represeoted  be* 
fore  they  shall  proceed  to  business,  ezcepŁ  ibat  tbe  rep> 
resentation  from  two  dioceses  shall  bo  euflScient  to  bo' 
Jonm ;  aud  in  all  bosiness  of  the  conyention  freedom  of 
debatę  shall  be  allowed. 

"Abt.  IL  The  Chnrch  in  each  diocese  shall  be  enti- 
tled  to  a  repreeentation  of  both  tbe  dcrgy  and  the  l«ii7* 
Such  repreeentation  shall  consist  of  not  morę  than  four 
clersymen  aud  fonr  laymen,  communlcauts  in  this  Cborcb, 
residents.in  the  diocese,  and  chosen  in  the  manner  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  conyention  thereof ;  and  in  all  qnestinoi, 
when  reqnired  by  the  clerical  or  lay  representatlon  (tom 
any  diocese,  each  order  shall  haye  one  vote :  aud  tbe  na- 

*  This  statement  of  conrse  represents  onr  cotitribntor^ 
opinion ;  bnt  the  paragraph  contains  seyeral  pointa  npoa 
whieb  much  might  be  sald  on  both  aldes.— St». 
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Joiity  of  raffragef  by  diooeses  shall  be  conclaslYe  in  each 
(irder,  proYidedsoch  mąjority  comprehend  a  mojorlty  of 
Łbe  dloceees  represeDted  iu  tnat  order.  Tbe  concarrence 
of  buth  orders  sball  be  uece^sary  to  constltnte  a  YOte  of 
tbe  convention.  If  tbe  couvention  of  any  diocese  sboold 
neglect  or  declioe  to  appoint  clerlcal  deputies,  or  if  they 
»hoQld  neglect  or  decliue  to  appoint  lay  depatiea,  or  if 
any  of  tho«e  of  either  order  appointed  anonid  neglect  to 
attend,  or  be  preTented  by  slcknesa  or  any  otber  acci- 
dent,  aocb  dloceae  shall  noTertheleM  be  coneidered  aa 
doły  represented  by  sach  depatY  or  depntlea  aa  roay  at- 
tend,  wnether  lay  or  clericaL  And  if,  throngb  tbe  neg- 
lect of  tbe  convention  of  any  of  tbe  cbarcbea  wbich  tball 
ha^e  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  thła  Constiiutlon, 
no  depatiea,  eltber  lay  or  clerlcal,  ahonld  attend  at  any 
General  CouvenŁion,  the  Cbarcb  łn  ancb  dloceae  sball 
neyertbelera  be  bonnd  by  tbe  acta  of  snch  couvcution. 

**A«T.  III.  Tbe  biehops  of  thia  Charch,  when  tbere 
•bali  be  tbree  or  morę,  shall,  wbenerer  generał  conven- 
tiooa  are  held,  form  a  separate  boiiae,  with  a  rigbt  to 
originate  and  propose  acta  for  the  concnrrence  of  tbe 
Hoase  of  Depntlea.  composed  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and 
when  any  propoaed  act  ahall  have  paased  the  Hoaae  of 
Deputies,  tbe  aame  sball  be  tranamUted  to  the  Honae  of 
BlsDope,  who  shall  have  a  negative  thereapon ;  and  all 
acto  of  tbe  conrention  shall  be  aathentłcated  by  both 
bonsea.  Aud  in  all  caaea,  the  Hoose  of  Biahopa  sball  alg- 
nify  to  the  con^ention  their  approbation  or  disapprobi- 
tioD  (tbe  latter  wltb  their  reasons  in  writing)  within  tbree 
days  after  the  proposed  act  shall  have  been  reported  to 
them  for  concarrence;  and  in  failare  thereof,  it  sball  haye 
tbe  operation  of  a  law.  Bat  outil  thero  sball  be  three  or 
jDore  bishopa.  aa  aforesaid,  any  bishop  attending  a  Gen- 
eral Conventiou  sball  be  a  roember  ex  oJtdOf  and  shall 
▼ote  wltb  the  clerlcal  depnties  of  the  diocese  to  whlcb  he 
belongs;  and  a  bishop  sball  then  preside. 

"  Abt.  IV.  The  bishop  or  bishopa  in  every  diocese  sball 
be  cboeen  agreeably  to  eucb  ralea  aa  ahall  be  flxed  by 
the  convention  of  that  diocese :  and  eyery  bishop  of  this 
Chnrcb  shall  coulluo  the  ezerclse  of  his  episcopal  offlce 
to  his  proper  diocese,  anleaa  reqaested  to  ordain,  or  con- 
flrm,  or  perform  any  otber  aci  of  the  episcopal  offlce,  by 
any  Cburcb  destitate  of  a  bishop. 

**Abt.  V.  A  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  anr  territory  thereof;  not  now  repre- 
aeuted,  may,  at  any  tfme  hereafter,  be  admltted  on  acced- 
ing  to  thia  Coustitatlon ;  and  a  new  diocese,  to  be  formed 
from  one  or  morę  ezisting  dioceses,  may  be  admltted  un- 
der  the  following  reatrictions,  viz. : 

**  No  new  diocese  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  tbe 
Hmita  of  any  other  diocese,  nor  shall  any  diocese  be  form- 
ed by  the  Janction  of  two  or  morę  dioceses,  or  parta  of 
dioceses,  iinlesa  with  the  conaent  of  the  bishop  and  oon- 
▼ention  of  each  of  the  dioceaea  concerned,  as  well  aa  of 
the  General  Convention ;  and  sach  cousent  sball  not  be 
glFen  by  the  Oeneral  Conventlon  nntil  it  bas  satisfacto- 
ry  assnrance  of  a  saltable  proyision  for  tbe  sapport  of  the 
episcopate  in  the  contemplated  new  diocese. 

**No  auch  new  dioceae  shall  bo  formed  wbich  ahall 
contain  less  tban  siz  parisbes,  or  less  than  siz  presbYters 
who  have  been  for  at  least  one  year  canonieally  resldent 
within  the  boands  of  snch  new  diocese,  regnlarly  aettled 
in  a  parish  or  congregatioo,  and  qnalifle<rto  vote  for  a 
bishop.  Nor  shall  sach  new  diocese  be  formed,  if  there- 
by  anV  ezisting  diocese  shall  be  so  rednced  as  to  contain 
less  tnan  twelve  parishes,  or  less  than  tweWe  presbyters 
who  have  been  residing  therein,  and  settled  and  gnaiifled 
as  above  mentioned ;  protided  that  no  city  shaU  form 
morę  tban  one  diocese. 

**  In  case  one  dioceee  sball  be  diyided  into  two  or  mors 
dlocesea,  the  diocesan  of  the  diocese  divlded  may  elect 
tbe  one  m  wbich  be  will  be  attacbed,  and  shall  iherenpon 
become  tbe  diocesan  thereof;  and  the  assistant  bishop, 
if  tbere  be  one,  may  elect  tbe  one  to  wbich  he  will  be  at^ 
tached ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  one  elected  by  the  bishop,  be 
ahall  be  the  diocesan  thereof. 

'*  Wbcnever  the  dłvision  of  a  diocese  Into  two  or  morę 
dloceeea  shall  be  ratifled  by  tbe  General  Convention,  each 
of  tbe  dioceses  ahall  be  aabject  to  the  constltution  and 
canoos  of  the  diocese  so  dlTided,  ezcept  aa  local  circam- 
Btances  may  prezent,  antil  the  same  may  be  altered  in  ei- 
ther diocese  by  the  convention  thereof.  And  whenerer  a 
dloceao  shall  be  formed  oat  of  two  or  morę  ezisting  dio- 
ceses, the  new  diocese  shall  be  snbject  to  the  constitn- 
tioD  and  canons  of  that  one  of  the  sald  ezisting  dioceses 
to  which  the  greater  nnmber  of  clergymen  shnil  bare  l)e- 
longed  prior  to  the  erection  of  soch  new  diocese,  nntil  tbe 
aame  may  be  altered  by  the  oouTention  of  the  oew  dio- 
cese. 

"Abt.  VI.  Tbe  modę  of  trying  bisbops  shall  be  pro- 
▼ided  by  the  Genonil  Conrentiou.  The  coart  appointed 
for  that  parpose  shall  be  composed  of  bishopa  only.  In 
OTery  dioceipe,  the  modę  of  trying  presbyters  and  deacons 
may  be  Inatitnted  by  tbe  conYention  of  tbe  diocese.  Nonę 
bat  a  bishop  sball  pronoanoe  sentence  of  admonłtion,  sns- 
penaion,  or  degradatlon  from  the  ministry,  on  any  clergy. 
man,  wbetber  oishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 

**  Arr.  VII.  No  person  shall  be  admltted  to  holy  orders 
nntil  he  sball  bave  been  ezamlned  by  the  bishop  and  by 
two  preal^ten,  and  shall  haye  ezhiblted  saoh  testimoni- 


ala  and  otber  reąoisllea  aa  tbe  canone  in  that  case  pro> 
vided  maT  dlrect.  Nor  ahall  any  person  be  ordained  nn- 
til he  shall  have  snbscribed  the  following  declaration : 

**  *I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenta  to  be  tbe  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all 
tliinga  necessary  to  aaWation ;  and  1  do  aolemoly  engage 
to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protes- 
tant Bpiacopal  Charch  In  the  United  States.' 

**No  person  ordained  by  a  foreign  bishop  sball  be  per- 
mltted  to  offlciate  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  ontil  he 
shall  have  complled  with  the  canon  or  canons  in  that 
case  proTlded,  and  have  also  sabscribed  the  aforesaid 
declaration. 

"Abt.  VIII.  A  Book  of  Comraon  Prayer.  administra- 
tlon  of  the  sacraments,  and  oUier  rites  and  ceremoniea 
of  the  Charch,  articles  of  rellgion,  and  a  fonn  and  manner 
of  maklng,  oraaiuiug,  and  consecratiug  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  when  establiahed  by  tbis  or  a  fatnre  Gener- 
al ConTention,  shall  be  uaed  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Charch  in  those  dioceses  wbich  shall  have  adopted  tnie 
Constitntion.  No  alteration  or  additiou  shall  oe  mado 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  other  offlces  of  the 
Charch,  or  the  articlea  of  rellgion,  noless  the  aame  shall 
be  proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  and  by  a  resolve 
thereoT  madę  known  to  the  conyeution  of  every  diocese, 
and  adopted  al  the  aobseguent  General  Convention.  iYo- 
videdf  Aowener,  that  tbe  Generai  Conrention  sball  baye 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  amend  tbe  Lectionary ;  but 
no  act  for  this  parpose  shall  be  yalid  which  is  not  yoted 
for  by  a  mą)ority  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  bishops  entliled 
to  seats  in  the  lionse  of  Bishops,  and  by  a  mi^ority  of  all 
the  dioceses  eutltled  to  represeutatlou  iu  tbe  Hooae  of 


**Abt.  IX.  This  Constitatlon  sball  be  nnalterable,  nn- 
less  in  General  Conyentlon,  by  the  Chnrch,  in  a  majority 
of  the  dioceses  which  may  haye  adopted  the  aame ;  and 
all  alterations  shall  be  flrst  proposed  in  one  General  Con- 
yentlon, and  madę  known  to  the  seyeral  diocesan  conveu- 
tions,  before  they  ahall  be  flnally  agreed  to  or  ratifled  In 
the  ensaing  General  Conyentlon. 

**Abt.  xr  Bishops  for  foreign  coontries,  on  dae  appli- 
cation  therefjrom,  ma/  be  consecrated,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  this  Charch,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
signifled  to  the  presiding  bishop,  he  therenpon  taking  or- 
der for  the  same,  and  they  bciug  satisfled  tnat  the  person 
designated  for  the  offlce  bas  been  duły  chosen  and  prop- 
erly  qaalf fled ;  the  Order  of  Consecration  to  be  cnnrorm- 
ed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  Jndgment  of  ihe  bishops, 
to  the  one  nsed  In  this  Chnrch.  Snch  bishops.  so  conse- 
crated, shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  offlce  of  dioceaan  or 
assistant  bishop  in  any  diocese  in  the  United  States,  nor 
be  entitled  to  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Bishops,  nor  ezer- 
cise  any  episcopal  antbority  in  sald  states.** 

From  tbe  constitution  just  giren  it  is  evident  tbat 
tbe  General  Conrention  is  the  highest  legislatiye  au- 
thority  in  tbe  Church,  and  its  legidation  is  for  tbe  ben- 
efit  of  the  whole  Church  tbrooghout  tbe  United  States 
Tbere  is  as  yet  no  Court  of  Appeals,  althougb  it  u  felt 
tbat  there  ia  need  of  sach  a  oourt.  It  is  beliered  that 
it  will  ere  long  be  c^nstituted,  so  as  to  adjiidicate  upon 
all  thoae  matters  which  a  body,  madę  np  as  the  General 
Convention  is,  cannot  adeąuately  judge  or  act  upon. 
Each  dioceae,  whetber  a  whole  state  or  a  portion  of  a 
atate,  is  independent  of  all  control  ezcept  that  of  the 
generał  laws  of  the  Church  enacted  by  the  General  Con- 
yentlon. Each  bbhop,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  under 
his  jurisdictaon,  meet  in  annual  oonyention  and  legts- 
late  upon  all  subjecta  which  specially  concem  the  dio- 
ceae and  the  preaching  of  the  Goepel  within  ita  Hmits. 
Each  parish  also,  oonsisting  of  its  rector,  restry,  and 
oongregation,  is  independent  in  its  sphere  of  labor,  8al>- 
ject  only  to  the  canons  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  whole 
Chnrch,  and  to  a  Ttsttation,  at  least  yearly,  of  the  bisb- 
op  of  the  diocese.  Thus  freedom  of  thonght  and  action 
is  secured  to  all,  with  a  due  and  proper  aubordination  to 
higher  aothority  in  all  cases  wbere  bigher  antbority 
most  needs  superyene. 

The  laws  which  regnlate  Church  affairs  are  contained 
in  the  *'  Digeat  of  the  Canons  for  tbe  GoTemment  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  in  the  United  States,"  aa 
passed  and  adopted  in  the  generał  conrentions  from  1859 
to  1877.  The  canons  are  arranged  in  the  most  method- 
ical  and  approved  atyle  of  legał  enactments ;  they  hare 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the  ablcst  canontsu  and  law- 
yers  in  the  commnnion  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopid 
Church,  and  they  oorer  the  entire  ground  reapecting 
which  the  Chnrch  can  legialate  as  a  whole  or  united 
body.  They  are  dastribnted  into  Foor  Titlea,  Canons  of 
each  Title,  and  Sećtiona  of  Canons.    Historical  nofcea  aa 
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to  dates  are  added,  so  tbat  any  particular  canon  upon 
any  flubject  legislated  upon  by  the  Church  may  be 
traced  froro  it«  origin  tbrougb  all  ita  modificationa  to 
the  preseiit  limę.  Title  I  is  **  Of  Łhe  Oiden  in  the  Miii- 
istry  and  of  the  Doctrine  aud  Wonhip  of  the  Church." 
There  are  twenty-fuur  canons  under  Łhis  Title,  and  they 
oover  fuUy  and  expUcitly  all  ąueations  relating  to  caii- 
didates  for  oiders,  examination9,  ordination  of  deacona, 
ordination  ofpriesta,  generał  regulation  of  minbtertand 
their  dutiea,  qualilication8,  consecration  and  work  of 
bishops,  domeatic  and  foreigii  miseionary  bishops,  modę 
of  securing  an  accurate  view  of  the  Church,  the  use  of 
the  Dook  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.  Title  II  is  "  Of  Diaci- 
pline."  There  are  thirteen  canons  under  thia  Title,  re- 
lating to  offences  for  which  ministera  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  diasolution  of  pastorał  connection,  renuncia- 
tion  of  the  ministry,  abandonment  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church  by  a  biahop,  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  judicial 
aentencea,  regulatioua  respecting  the  laity,  etc  Title 
III  ia  *'0f  the  Orgmnized  Bodiea  and  Officers  of  the 
Church."  There  are  nine  canons  under  thia  Tide,  hav- 
ing  referenoe  to  meetings  of  General  Conrention,  stand- 
ing  oommittees,  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary,  congregationa  and  parishes,  oi^anization  of  new 
diocesea,  etc.  Title  IV  relacea  to  "  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
Tisions."  It  haa  four  canons,  in  reference  to  repealed 
canons,  enactment,  etc.,  of  canons,  time  when  new  can- 
ons take  cffect.  Our  limita  do  not  admit  of  printing 
these  canons  in  fuli,  nor  is  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  readily  accessible  to  all  interested  in  their 
contcnts. 

III.  Statistics. — As  showing  the  steady  increase  and 
apread  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  we  give  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  dioceses  by  decades  sińce  1820,  as 
folio  ws : 


Theological  aemluarłes  and  Khools  (iu  15  diocetes 
and  1  misalonary  jnrisdfction) li 

Church  coUeges  (in  18  dioceaea  and  8  miaaioDary  Joiś- 
dictioDs) U 

Academic  inslitutlons  (in  86  dioceses  and  6  missionarf 
Jarlfldictions) ?. 

Other  edacational  liistitntłons  (in  13  diocesies) a 


iaśii 


YMn. 

Bishopt. 

FrtthyUn 
■od  Dmcom. 

ToUl. 

DiOCMW. 

1820 

0 
11 
19 
88 
43 
68 
08 

801 
514 
1040 
1667 
8113 
8786 
8211 

810 
586 
1009 
1589 
2156 
2838 
8278 

15 
20 
27 
89 

83 
89 
48 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1860 

1870 

1878 

From  the  Church  Altnanac  and  the  summar}'  in  the 
joumal  of  the  General  Conrention  of  1877,  we  leam 
that  in  1877  there  were  nearly  8000  parishes,  with 
churchea  and  chapels,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Baptisms,  dnriDc:  the  year  (Infant  and  adolt). .  46,888 

Conflrmntions,  onrlug  the  jear 88,800 

Marrlages.            "        "     "   (about)  10,000 

Snnday-school  teachers 80,828 

Snnday-Bchool  scholars (about)  870,000 

Commanicnnts 808,069 

Contribations,  for  missionary  aud  church  par* 
poses $6,900,000 

Home  missionary  bishops  nine,  exercising' jurisdictiyn 
In  the  great  territories  as  well  as  se^eral  of  the  Western 
status,  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  Their  sala- 
riea  and  trarelling  expense8  (amounting  to  at  least 
$30,000  per  annum)  are  paid  by  the  domestic  commit- 
tee.  There  are  over  200  missionaries  at  work  in 
these  fields.  Foreign  missionary  bishops  three — one 
in  China,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Africa  (to  which  add 
bishop  in  Hayti).  There  are  in  these  jurisdictions,  in 
additton  to  the  bishops,  thirty-five  other  clergymen 
(foreign  and  native),  together  with  about  2(X)  assist- 
anta,  roostly  native  catechists,  lay  readers,  and  teachers. 
The  misBionnry  work  in  Greece  is  simply  educational, 
and  is  conducti^d  by  one  lady,  assisted  by  12  native 
teachers.  In  the  Mexican  Church  there  are  at  work 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Kiley,  D.D.,  and  P.  G.  Hemandez  (bish- 
ops elect),  with  four  other  presbyters,  two  ladies,  and  79 
lay  readers.  The  number  of  communicanta  in  foreign 
fields  is  about  4000.  There  are  also  31  day-schools 
with  1800  scholars,  and  18  Sunday-schoola  with  861 
acholara. 


Church  hof>pital8  (in  80  diocesea  and  8  miaslonary 
Jnri8dlcŁioDi>) r 

Chnrch  orphau  a»ylums  (in  90  dioceses  and  2  miaeiuD- 
ary  juri»dictioii(i) 3i 

Church  homes  (iu  91  diocetes) u 

Periodicals  deyoted  to  the  interests,  aupport,  and  <K 
fence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church :  TAe  CimnL 
tnan  (weekly),  New  Yorlc;  The  Southern  CAurdks-sit 
(weekly),  Alexandria,  Va.;  The  Episcopal  Repufr 
(weekly),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Standard  of  tk 
Crou  (weekly),  Clereland,  O.;  The  H^estem  Ćkurń 
(weekly),  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Pacific  Chwrchmfo. 
(weekly),  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Our  DtoceMet  (weekir\ 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  The  Spirit  ofAfisaiom  (monthly),  Nev 
York ;  The  Church  Magazine  (monthly),  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  The  Chur<^  Edectic  (monthly),  Utica,  N.  Y\;  Tk 
A  merican  Chur<^  Reriew  (quarterly),  New  Yoric 

lY.  Authoriiies, — Works  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Łhe  present  article :  Wbite  [Bp.],  Memoirs  oftke  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  (1836,  8yo);  Wilson,  Li/t  of 
Bishop  Whiłe  (1889,  8yo) ;  WUberforce  [Bp.],  liistory 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1849,  12mo) ;  An- 
derson, History  of  the  Church  of  England  im  the  Colo- 
nieś  (1866,  3  yols.  12mo);  Hawkims  Missions  oftke 
Church  of  England  in  the  North  American  Cohma 
(1845,  8yo);  Hawka,  Contiibutions  to  the  EceUsiastioal 
ilistory  ofthe  Umled  States  (1836,  yol.  i,8yo,  Yitifima; 
1839,  yol.  ii,  8yo,  Maryland) ;  id.  Constitution  and  Can- 
ons of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1841,  8ro); 
Sprague,  Amuds  ofthe  American  Pulpit  [_Episcopalian] 
(1859,  yol.  y,  8yo);  Coit,  Puritanism  (1845,  l2ioo>: 
Iloffman  [Murray],  Iazw  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1850,  8vo);  id.  Ecdesiastieal  Law  m  the  Stait 
of  New  York  (1868,  8yo),  and  The  JRituaUsłic  Law  of 
the  Church  (1872,  8vo);  Yinton,  Canon  Law  and  tk 
Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1870, 
8vo) ;  Perry  [Bp.],  Handbook  of  the  General  Contm- 
tionsy  1785-1877  (1877, 12mo);  Hawks  and  Perry,  Jwr- 
nals  of  General  Conrention  from  1785  to  1858  (1861,  roL 
i,  8vo,  with  notes).* 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland. 
Until  1871  this  body  formed  an  integral  part  of  tbe 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  still  call- 
cd  by  a  majority  of  its  members  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Its  official  tiUe  ia  ""  The  Irish  Church^ 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Chriatianity  into  Irdand 
we  haye  written  under  Łhe  article  Irkland  (q.  r.).  It 
has  been  shown  there  ŁhaŁ  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  hierarchical  power  in  tbe 
12Łh  cenŁury,  and  that  eyen  after  the  Keformation  in 
England  Łhe  Irish  Church  remained  attached  to  Romę, 
and  only  by  the  infinenoe  of  the  bishop  of  Romę,  first 
felt  in  the  island  through  Łhe  Danea,  who  madę  Łbeir 
earliest  settlements  on  the  east  coaat  at  Łhe  dose  of  tbe 
8th  century.  Bishop  Malachy,  who  fiUed  ancoesaiTely 
seyeral  sees  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  fuli  of  enthusiiso 
for  papai  auŁhoriŁy,  stroye  hard  to  induce  Łhe  Irish  blsb- 
opa  Ło  accept  palla  from  the  pope.  But  it  was  not  lill 
alter  his  death,  in  1152,  that,  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  tbe 
four  archbishops  received  these  honors,  which,  tbougb 
osŁensibly  marks  of  distinction,  were  in  reality  badges 
of  seryitude,  binding  Ireland  to  the  footstool  of  the  pa- 
pacy.  Three  years  later,  pope  Adrian  IV,  the  only  Eng:- 
lishman  who  ever  wore  the  triple  crown,  sent  Heoiy 
II  of  England  a  buli,  authorizing  him  to  inyade  Ire- 
land. W'hat  Łhe  papai  see  then  thought  of  Łhe  relig- 
ious  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  leanied 

*  The  aboye  article  was  originally  written  fur  our  psges 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spknokb,  D.D.,  of  New  York  citr,  sod 
was  afterwards  repHnted  by  its  anthnr,  from  adTanco 
proofs,  in  another  work  which  he  was  then  editinx-  y* 
naye  slightly  modilled  one  or  two  ezpres-sions  to  i^cb 
many  ofoar  readera  młght  take  exceptlon.— £i>. 
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from  a  buli  published  in  1172,  confirming  Łhat  of  1155. 
The  pope  states  the  object  of  permitUng  the  inva8ion 
of  Ireland  to  be  that  "the  filtby  practioes  of  the  laud 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  barbarous  natioii  which  ia 
called  by  the  Christian  name  may,  through  yoar  clem- 
ency,  attain  unto  some  deoency  of  mannen;  and  that 
wheQ  the  Church  of  that  countiy,  which  haa  hitherto 
Ueen  in  a  diaordered  state,  eball  have  been  reduced  to 
bet  ter  order,  that  people  may  by  your  means  poeseas 
for  the  futurę  the  reality  aa  well  as  the  name  of  the 
Chriatian  profesaion." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  papai  supremacy  waa 
aboli&hed  in  Ireland,  the  binhops  and  clergy  all  accept- 
ing  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church.    Queen  Mary  re- 
established  the  pope*8  authority,  but  £lizabeth'8  reign 
^ave  a  distinctiyely  Reformed  character  to  the  Church. 
Many  rebellions  occurring  among  the  native  Iriah  dur- 
ing  thia  reign,  and  Romę  astutely  Łhrowing  all  her 
weight  ag^inst  England,  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  English,  though  the  leading 
clergy  of  the  Łime  assented  to  the  change.    The  pope 
took  adyantage  of  the  anti- English  feeling  by  send- 
ing  to  the  island  multitudea  of  miasionary  bishope  and 
priesta,  who  sucoeeded  in  holding  the  native  Irish  with- 
in  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholicisra.    During  the  two 
folljwing  centuries,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(to  which  we  now  give  this  name,  as  during  this  period 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  rosę  to  importance), 
suflTered  many  yiciasitudes;  but  by  the  RevoIution  of 
1688  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  it  was  placed  in  a  po- 
Bition  of  assurcd  stability  as  a  Protestant  body.     Still, 
the  verv  intimato  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  goveniment,  necessitated  by  the  hostile  elements 
with  which  both  had  been  surrounded,  had  exerci8ed 
tipon  the  former  a  very  unwholesome  influence.    The 
Church  had  been  treated  as  little  morę  than  a  merę  de- 
partroent  of  goremment.     **  Many  of  the  bishops,  dur- 
ing this  period,  aeero  to  have  held  High-Church  yiews; 
and,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  a  generał  deadness 
in  religious  matters  prevailed,  and  along  with  it  an 
indisposłtion  to  tolerate  dissent  in  any  shape  whatcv- 
er.    This  deadness  of  religious  life  characterized  all 
the  chnrches  in  the  reigns  of  Annę  and  the  Georges, 
though  bright  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  contrary 
epirit.    The  names  of  Richardson,  Atkins,  and  Brown 
may  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  those  of  clergy  men 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century,  took  an  ao- 
tire  interest  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  native 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 
Archbishop  Boulter,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  others  may 
be  noted  among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench 
who  eshibited  an  eamest  spirit  of  devotion  and  prac- 
tical  godliness.    Wesley  and  his  followers  among  the 
Methodists  did  much  by  their  labors,  first  inside  and 
thsn  outside  the  Church,  to  awaken  evangelical  life 
among  all  ranks  of  the  national  clergy.     But  English 
influence  was,  during  this  period,  too  uflen  used  in  a 
wrong  direction.     English  clei^ymen  were  freąuently 
thrnst  into  the  best  Church  livings  in  Ireland,  and 
Irish  bisboprics  were  fiUed  with  Englishmen,  while  the 
eamest  parochial  clergy  men  of  the  land  were  neglected 
and  despised.     Dean  Swift's  witty  description  of  the 
honest  clergymen  nominated  to  Irish  bisboprics  being 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  who  then  seized  on  their  '  letters  patent,'  came 
to  Ireland,  and  got  oonsecrated  in  their  room,  shows 
wbat  was  though t,  in  some  ąuarters,  of  many  of  the 
men  who,  at  this  dark  eera,  borę  spiritual  nile  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland*^  (Wright's  Ltcture  on  the  Church 
of  Ireland), 

Perhaps  no  other  Church  in  Christendom  was  so 
much  influenced  by  the  Wesleyan  reviva1  of  religion. 
The  evangelical  leaven  imparted  at  that  time,  assist- 
ed  by  an  intense  antipathy  to  Romanisro,  has  spread 
through  the  whole  Church,  so  that  ritualistic  and 
Broad- Church  elements  are  almost  unknown  within 
its  boundSfe    Thia  fact  is  the  morę  striking  as  aome  of 
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the  most  influential  prelates  haye  been,  and  are,  Eng- 
lishmen of  High-Church  tendenciee. 

By  61adstone's  disendowment  act,  knowu  as  the 
'*  Irish  Church  Act-,  1869,"  it  was  pruyided  that  on  and 
afler  Jan.  1, 1871,  the  "  Church  of  Ireland  "  should  cease 
to  be  established  by  law.  A  corporate  body,  named 
"  The  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in  Ire- 
land,*' was  appointed,  to  which  body  were  intrusted  all 
the  teraporal  afTairs  of  the  Church,  until  such  time  as 
the  representatiye  body  of  the  Church  should  supersede 
them.  This  Corporation  was  endowed  with  extensive 
powers  for  carr\'ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  They 
were  freed  from  all  restraiuts  of  the  courts  of  Uw,  and 
receiyed  all  the  powers  and  priyileges  of  the  Uigh 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  Commissioners  were  ordered  to . 
aacertain  the  amount  of  yearly  income  which  any  per- 
aon,  lay  or  clerical,  derired  from  the  Church,  and  "  to 
pay  each  year  to  eyery  such  holder  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  of  yearly  income  so  ascertained."  This 
annuity  was  to  coniinue,  eren  though  the  annuitant 
should  become  disablcd  from  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  oflice,  "  by  age,  sickneas,  or  permanent  infirmity, 
or  by  any  causc  other  than  his  own  wilful  default."  All 
laws  were  repealed  which  would  hamper  the  Churcli 
in  exercising  the  utmost  freedom  in  aelf-goyernment. 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  extsting  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
establishment,  includiug  ^'articles,  doctriues,  rites,  rules, 
discipline,  and  ordinances,'*  were  to  continue  bindiug  on 
the  members  of  the  Church,  as  if  subsisting  *^  by  eon- 
Łract;"  except  that  nothing  in  these  laws  ''should  be 
construed  to  confer  on  any  bishop,  etc,  any  coerciye  ju* 
riadiction  whatsoerer."  It  was  also  proyided  that  no 
ohange  should  be  madę  in  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so 
as  to  depriye  any  person  of  his  annuity. 

By  a  conyention  of  bishops  and  representatiyes  of 
the  Church,  held  in  Dublin  in  1870,  a  constitution  was 
agreed  upon.  The  preamble  asserts  a  belief  in  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  Bibie,  and  a  detormination  to  presenre 
the  **  three  orders  of  bishops,  priesŁs  or  presby  ters,  and 
deacons  in  the  sacred  ministr}\"  It  contaius  idso  a 
protest  "  against  all  those  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
worship  which,  at  the  Reformation,  this  Church  did  dis- 
own  and  rejecU*' 

The  supremę  court  of  the  Church  is  the  General 
Synod.  It  consists  of  three  orders,  yiz.,  bishops,  clergy*, 
and  laity.  It  is  also  diyided  into  two  houses,  viz.,  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Representatiyes; 
the  former  oonsisting  of  all  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  lattor  of  208  representatiyes  of  the  clergy  and  416 
representatiyes  of  the  laity,  all  these  to  be  elected  for 
three  yeara.  **  The  bishops  shall  yote  separately  from 
the  representatiyes;  and  no  question  shall  be  deeroed 
to  haye  been  carried,  unleas  there  be  in  its  fayor  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  bishops  present,  if  they  deslre  to  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatiyes 
present,  yoting  conjointly  or  by  orders;  proyided  al- 
ways  that  if  a  question  aflirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  or  lay  representatiyes,  yoting  conjointly  or  by 
orders,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  shall 
be  reafiirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  by  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  representatiyes,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried, 
unless  it  be  negatiyed  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
then  entire  exi8ting  order  of  bishops.**  The  General 
Synod  has  power  to  alter,  abrogate,  or  enact  canons,  and 
to  control  any  regulation  madę  by  a  diocesan  synod,  so 
far  as  may  be  neccasary  to  proyide  against  the  admis- 
sion  of  any  principle  inexpedient  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  Church. 

The  Diocesan  Synod  consists  of  the  bishop,  of  the 
beneflced  and  licensed  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  and  at 
least  one  layman,  called  synodsman,  for  each  parish  in 
the  diocese.  The  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity  sit  and  de* 
bate  and  yote  together ;  but  8ix  members  of  either  or- 
der may  cali,  upon  any  ąuestion,  for  a  yote  by  ordcm. 
If  the  bishop  dissent  from  the  other  two  orders  with  re- 
ppect  to  any  proposed  act  of  the  synod,  all  action  there- 
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upon  is  s)ł$pęade(l  until  the  nexŁ  aoniud  meetiog  of  tbe 
Bynod ;  and  sboitld  auch  act  be  Łhca  reaffinned  by  iwo 
tbirds.uf  eacb  of  the  oŁber  orden,  aod  the  biabop  atill 
diasent,  it  ia  aubmitted  to  tbe  General  Synod,  whoae  de- 
ciaion  ta  finaL 

The  repreaentatiye  body  conaiata  of  tbe  archbiabopa 
and  bisbopa,  of  one  cleńcal  and  iwo  lay  membera  fur 
eacb  dioceae,  and  of  such  number  of  otber  persona  elect- 
ed  aa  shall  be  eąual  to  the  number  of  dioceaea.  Thia 
body  ia  a  Board  of  Truateea,  holding  the  temporalitiea 
of  tbe  Cburch. 

There  \s  a  Committee  of  Patronage  in  eacb  dioceae, 
consiating  of  the  biabop,  one  lay  and  iwo  clerical  mem- 
bera. In  eacb  parish  there  are  three  persona  named 
parochial  nominatora.  When  an  incumbent  ia  to  be 
appointed,  the  Committee  of  Patronage  and  the  paro- 
chial nominatora  form  a  Board  of  Nomination,  preaided 
over  by  the  biabop,  who  baa  an  independent  and  aleo  a 
caeting  vote.  Thia  board  nominatea  a  clerg>'man  to 
the  bishop,  who,  if  be  decline  to  inatitute  the  nominee, 
muat  give  him,  if  so  required,  his  reaaona  in  wnting  for 
80  declining.  Biabopa  are  nominated  by  the  dioceaan 
aynoda,  and  confirmed  by  tbe  Bench  of  Biabopa. 

The  diseatabliabed  Cburch  baa  already  taken  adran- 
tage  of  ita  freedom  to  reviae  carefully  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer.  Some  extract3  from  the  prefaoe  to  tbe 
ReYised  Prayer-book,  to  be  printed  during  thia  year 
(1878),  will  ahow  the  object  and  animua  of  the  revi- 
aion:  "When  thia  Cburch  of  Ireland  ceaaed  to  be  ea- 
tabliahed  by  law,  and  thereupon  some  alteration  in  our 
public  liturgy  became  needful,  it  was  earneatly  deaired 
by  many  tbat  occaeiou  should  be  taken  for  conaidering 
what  changea  the  lapse  of  years  or  exigency  of  our 
preaent  timea  and  circumatancea  might  have  rendered 
expedient."  **  We  now  afreab  declare  tbat  the  poature 
of  kneeling  prescribed  to  all  commnhicanta  ia  not  ap- 
^inted  for  any  purpoae  of  adoration  of  Chriafa  body 
and  blood  under  the  veil3  of  bread  and  winę,  but  only 
for  a  signification  of  our  humble  and  gratoful  acknowl- 
edgment.,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  aucb  profanation  and 
disorder  aa  might  ensue  if  some  such  reyerent  and  uni- 
form posturę  were  not  enjoined."  "In  the  Office  for 
Yisitation  of  the  Sick  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  tbat 
abaolution  shoiild  be  pronouneed  to  penitenta  in  the 
form  appointed  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Comrounion/ 
The  portiona  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  in  the  Ta- 
ble  of  Lessona  have  been  expunged,  and  the  rubric  bas 
been  omitted  which  directed  the  use  on  certain  dav8  of 
the  Athanastan  Creed. 

The  foUowing  are  the  numerical  statiatica  of  the 
Iriab  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  compared  with 
otber  religioua  denominationa  in  the  ialaud.  Tbe  total 
number  of  clergymen  ia  about  1900. 


Tbe  act  of  dtseatabliabment  technically  decrecd  ikc 
diaendowment,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tht  «»> 
dowment  of  tbe  Chorch  waa  abaorbed  by  the  eoaipei- 
aationa  granted.  Moat  of  thoae  who  were  eotitlai  i. 
annuitiea  commuted  their  inoome,  or  oompoanded  web 
the  ecdeaiaatical  commiasioners  for  a  fixed  amn,  so  ar- 
ranged  aa  to  leave  a  large  capital  aum  for  church  &- 
dowment,  and  thia  endowment  waa  aogmented  by  ]mt^ 
donationa,  amounting,  in  the  firat  live  years  of  disesc^- 
liabment,  to  Xl, 180. 108.  Aa  an  example  of  cunapie>i- 
tion,  the  bisłiop  of  Derry  waa  entiiled  to  an  aiiirual 
inoome  of  £13,781.  Upon  compounding,  be  recei^r. 
£101,493,  learing  a  balimce  to  the  Eiiduwmenc  hat 
of  the  Church  uf  £100,288.  The  preaent  ciidowoMes 
of  the  Church  ia  upwarda  uf  £7,000,000. 

Sec  Dr.  Todd,  Sł.  Patrick ;  Killen,  EccUsiagHeal  Hu- 
foty  of  Ireland;  King,  Chwrek  Hittory  of  JreLad; 
Froude,  Hisłory  of  EngUtnd;  (jodkin,  Jreltmd  and  Irr 
Ckurchei;  pamphleta  by  Dr.  a  H.  H.  Wright,  on  r^* 
Dwiniły  School  of  Trńiły  CoOeye,  Tke  Ckurck  of  łn- 
Umd,  etc;  The  frith  EccUtiaMioal  GazetU^from  [871 1» 
1878 ;  Tke  Iiish  Ckurek  Directory ;  Lauigan,  Ecdeskn' 
Ucal  History  of  Ireiand.     (G.  C.  J.) 

Protestant  Epiacopal  Free-Church  Aaso- 

Ciation.  This  body,  formed  in  1875  within  tbe  pak 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  advocatea  tbe  free- 
seat  system  for  housea  of  worship,  and  bas  grown  t^} 
such  large  proportions  in  the  short  tiroe  of  ita  exist«^oce 
that  it  now  goes  beyond  its  originally  intended  missaoo 
and  asanmes  the  work  of  Church  extension  aiso^  i.  t.  it 
affords  help  to  feeble  churchea,provided  they  do  not  rent 
or  sełl  pewa.  The  secretary  of  the  society  reported  ai 
ita  third  annual  meeting  (May  13, 1878)  38.5  clerical.  13 
Hfe,  and  126  annual  contributors.  Twentv-one  of  the 
bishopa  of  tbe  Church  are  patrons. 

Protestant  Frienda.     Sec  Free  Coxgbec> 

TIONS;    RaTIONALISM. 

Protestant  Metbodiets.  See  Methodism; 
Methodist  Protestants. 

Protestant  Union  of  Germany  ia  a  bodycom- 
poaed  of  the  members  of  the  Kvangelical  P^ote^tallt 
Church.  It  baa  been  in  existonce  sińce  1863.  Usaim 
is  the  complete  separatjon  of  the  Church  from  tbe  State: 
a  aynodical  Church  aystom  for  all  Protestant  Gennany; 
the  union  of  religion  and  intellectual  culŁure.  faith  and 
science,  i.  e.  the  adrancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  harmony  with  free  inreatigations  and  eversadvancin^ 
intellectoal  cultore,  and  the  warring  againat  evm*thing 
hierarchical  aa  well  u  againat  the  radical  deniale  of  re- 
ligion. It  waa  pmjected  in  1863  in  the  duchy  of  Raden, 
and  in  1864  ita  headquarters  were  eataUiahed  at  Heitieł- 
berg,  where  the  annual  meetinga  of  the  Union,  callnl 


PBOYiMoaa. 


Leinster..., 
Munster . . . 

Ulster 

Counangbt. 

Total 


Ratę  per  cent. 


REi.iGinra  rKorcssiONB. 


J 


RdoiAB  Catholks. 


1S61. 

1,252,658 

1,4'>0,0TC 

900,613 

800,028 


1871. 

1.141,401 

1,802,476 

894,525 

808,632 


4,fiQ6,V66      4,141,983 


Decrea»e,  303,832 
8.00 


ProtMtaot  EplMopiil. 


1861. 

180,887 
SO.SOO 

891,315 
40,596 


*»3,a6T 


1871. 

170,679 
77,300 

89S,705 
30,345 


Non-EpiMop«l 
ProtesUnU. 


18C1. 

21,550 

10,060 

543,421 

6,127 


6vS3,*i96  ,  681,164 


1871. 

20,291 

9,622 

622,774 

N661 


668,288 


Decrenstf,  10,062 
1.45 


Decrease,  22,916 
3.94 


Otłicr  ChrltUu 

Pcnauiooa. 


Jm. 


1S41. 

2,607 

2,564 

12,886 

389 


16,896 


1S71. 

8,210 
929 

14,881 
566 


IS6I. 

838 
2 

6S 

1 


lii:i. 

18& 
10 
63 


1^,086 


Iucre»9c,'640 
9.47       • 


893    •    25S 


Decrea.*«,  IS5 
84.35 


The  only  divinity  school  in  Ireland  available  for  the- 
ological  studenta  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  that  of  Trinity  College.  The  Church  bas  no  ofBcial 
yoice  in  the  management  of  this  school,  but  until  ver}' 
lately  no  one  could  obtain  a  theological  degree  from  it 
without  aigning  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  Nov., 
1876,  a  statute  waa  passed  by  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
aity  aboliahing  this  test  and  admitting  eren  laymen  to 
degreea.  The  board  of  Trinity  College  bas  aiso  lately 
provided  that  any  Christian  Church  of  the  land  may 
establish  a  theological  faculty  alougside  tbat  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


the  ProtesŁantentag,  were  beld  and  all  buaineaa  of  the 
body  waa  tranaacted.  At  preaent  the  headquarten  of 
the  Union  are  at  Berlin,  and  aince  the  uniiicstion  of 
Germany  the  purpose  is  to  organize  a  German  Nationil 
Church,  for  which  the  State  shall  apponinn  a  tax  upo" 
eyery  member  and  recogniiw  the  orgahiara  by  coUecting 
the  tax  80  obtained.  Every  peraon  belonging  to  tbif 
Church  of  the  nation  ia  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thougbt  aod 
utterance,  giving  eyen  greater  breadtb  of  freedom  thin 
the  members  of  the  Anglican  communion  enjoy.  See 
Dr.  Lindsay's  lAiłer  from  Gtrmany  in  ZiatCi  HtroUi 
Boston,  Oct.  5, 1876.    See  alao  Prusslu    (J.  U.  W.) 
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Protestantentag;.    Sec  Protkstant  Union  or 
Gkrmaky. 

Proteatantiam  u  the  advocacv  of  tbe  authoritr 
of  the  Sacied  Scripturea  above  and  without  aiiy  oiher. 
The  Komanist  aiid  Jew  bold  to  tradUion  (q.  v.)  as  hav- 
iiig  the  warrant  of  authority,  but  the  Protestanta  refuse 
to  y  ield  to  any  argumenta  not  clearly  and  directiy  drawn 
from  the  aacred  Word  of  God.    There  ariae,  of  courae, 
variou8  ąueations  as  to  what  this  Word  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  interpreted.     In  regard  to  tbe  furmer,  the  Pn)te»- 
tant  holds  that  the  Holy  Bibie  is  composed  ouly  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  [see 
Canon],  wbile  the  Koman  CathoHcs  alan  ascribe  canon- 
ical authority  to  the  su-called  Apocni^pha  of  the  Old 
Testament,    See  Apockypha.    The  ri^^ht  of  interpre- 
tatiou  the  Kuman  Cathulic  Churcb  claims  to  be  bers  ! 
■lone,  while  tbe  Protestant  Cburch  concedes  this  right 
in  a  stricter  senae  to  ever}'  one  who  possesses  the  requi- 
stte  gifts  and  attalnments,  but  in  a  morę  comprehen- 
8ive  sense  to  every  Christian  who  seeks  after  8alvation, 
proceeding  upon  the  priuciple  that  Scripture  is  its  own 
interpreter  according  to  the  analogia  JUIeu    See  In- 
TKRPRETATION.     With  tbts  is  oonnected  the  as8um|)- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcb  that  the  Yulgate 
rersion,  which  it  sanctions,  is  to  be  preferred  to  allother 
versions  as  the  authentic  one,  and  is  thus  to  a  oertain 
extent  of  equai  importance  with  the  original,  while 
l^testants  regard  the  original  only  as  authentic. 

The  object  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  freedom  from 
that  eocleaiasticism  which  the  primitive  Churcb  was 
unacąaainted  with,  and  which  owes  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment  to  the  mediseyal  Churcb.     "The  Reforma- 
tion,  Tiewed  in  its  most  generał  cbaracter/*  saya  UU- 
mann  {Reformen  be/ort  the  Reformatioriy  i,  13),  "  was 
the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel  against  Christian- 
ity as  law."    It  is  therefore  inconsisteut  for  Anglican 
Iligb-Chnrchmen  and  their  followers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  aasert  that  Protestantism  is  siroply  wgatiee, 
It  is  positive  as  well,  for  it  not  only  discards  one  inter- 
pretation  of  Christianity,  but  eapouses  another.  It  denies 
the  right  of  the  Churcb  to  stand  in  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  but  it  gives  a  circumscribed  and  well-defined  lib- 
erty  to  the  indiridual— not  abeolute  liceiise.    <*  The  lib- 
erty  which  the  Reformers  prized  first  and  chiefly,"  says 
Próf.  Fisber  (//«/.  of  the  Ref,  p.  9), "  was  not  the  ab- 
stract  right  to  choose  one*s  creed  without  constraint, 
but  a  liberty  that  flows  from  the  enforced  appropriatton 
bv  the  soul  of  truth  in  harmonv  with  its  inmost  naturę 
and  its  conscious  necessities."     The  naturę  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  is  freedom,  but  freedom  only  from  the  re- 
stniints  of  man,  from  a  tyranny  of  conscience,  from  all 
Systems  which  had  previous  to  the  great  Reforma- 
tion  been  imposed  upon  man  without  any  divine  war- 
rant,   It  18  freedom  on  the  basis  of  obedience  to  God 
and  to  bis  holy  Word.     It  is  that  freedom  which  con- 
sists  in  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  divine 
Word  and  to  the  divine  WilL     It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
republtc,  and  not  the  license  of  the  commune ;  it  is  the 
liberty  of  common-sense,  and  not  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
iiiealist.    **The  principle  of  Protestantism,"  says  Dr. 
Schaff,  *'is  erangelical  freedom  in  Christ,  its  aim  to 
bring  e^ery  soul  into  direcŁ  relation  to  Christ.    Roman- 
ism  puts  tbe  Churcb  first  and  Christ  next;  Protestant* 
ism  rererses  the  order.     Romanism  says,  Where  the 
Church  is  (meaning  thereby  the  papai  organization), 
there  is  Christ ;  Protestantism  says,  Where  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  Church ;  Romanism  says,  Where  the  Cath- 
itlic  tradition  is,  there  is  the  Bibie  and  the  infallible  rnle 
of  faith ;  Protestantism  says,  Where  the  Bibie  is,  there 
is  the  true  tradition  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith; 
Romanism  says,  Where  good  works  arp,  there  are  faith 
and  justification ;  Protestantism  say8,W^hcre  faith  is, 
there  are  justification  and  good  works.  Romanism  throws 
Mary  and  the  saints  between  Christ  and  the  believer ; 
Protestantism  goes  directiy  to  the  8aviour.    Romanism 
pfocecds  from  &e  viaible  Church  (the  papacy)  to  the  in- 


yisible  Church ;  Protestantism  from  the  invisłbleCbuh:h 
(the  true  body  of  Christ)  to  the  visible;  Romanism 
works  from  without,  and  from  the  generał  to  the  partie- 
ular ;  Protestantism  from  within,  and  from  the  indirid- 
ual  to  the  generaL  Protestantism  is  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  man  on  tbe  basis  of  the  authority  of 
Ciod.  It  proclatms  the  Bibie  to  be  tbe  only  infallible 
nile  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  teacbes  justifi- 
cation by  grace  alone,  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith. 
It  holds  up  Christ  as  all  i n  all,  whose  word  is  all-suffl- 
cient  to  teach,  wboae  grace  is  all-sufficient  to  sare.  Its 
mission  is  to  realize  the  universal  priesthood  and  king- 
ship  of  all  believer8  by  bringing  them  all  into  direct 
union  and  fellowship  with  Christ"  {Chrittian  JnfeUi' 
gmceł\  Jan.  14,  1869).  Dr.  Hagenbach  objects  to  this 
reduction  of  Protestantism  to  one  fundamental  princi- 
ple, and  uffers  three  as  its  basis — tiz.  (1)  the  real  prin- 
ciple, living  faith  in  Christ ;  (2)  the  formal  principle, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  (3) 
the  tocud  principle,  forming  a  community,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  indiridual  bead,  and  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers  are  priests  unto  God  (see  ThfoL  Słudifn  t/.  Kiitiimy 
Januar}'.  1854,  art.  i).  In  this  dirision  every  essential 
characteristic  of  Protestantism  seeros  to  bave  been  coo- 
sidered  by  this  master  the<}logian. 

Romanists  charge  against  Protestantism  that  its  re- 
sistance  of  dogmatism  makes  it  synonymous  with  scep- 
ticism  (q.  v.)  and  unbelief.  This  is  very  uiifair.  Prot- 
estantism reposes  implicitly  on  what  it  belieres  to  be 
the  divine  autborit}'  of  the  inspireil  writers  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture;  whereas  scepticism  and  un- 
belief acknowledge  no  authority  extemal  to  the  mind, 
no  communication  superior  to  reason  and  science.  I*rot- 
estantism,  although  by  its  attitude  of  indepeudcnce  it 
seems  similar  to  the  other  two  8}'stems,  is  really  sepa- 
rated  by  a  difference  of  kind,  and  not  merely  of  degree. 
**  The  spiritual  eamestness  which  characterized  tbe  Ref- 
ormation,*'  says  Farrar  (^Crif,  Hist.  of  Free  Thovght^  p, 
7),  *'  prevented  the  changes  in  religious  belief  from  de- 
reloping  into  scepticism  proper ;  and  the  theolog}*  of  tbe 
Reformation  is  accordingly  an  example  of  defencc  and 
reconstruction  as  well  as  of  rerulsion."  Protestantism 
was  a  form  of  free  tliought,  but  only  in  tbe  sense  of  a 
return  from  human  authority  to  that  of  Scripture.  It 
was  eąually  a  reliance  on  a  historie  religion,  eqiiallT 
an  appeal  to  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Church 
with  Roman  CatboUcism,  but  it  concei\*ed  that  the  New 
Testament  itself  contained  a  truer  source  than  tradition 
for  aacertaining  tbe  apostolic  declaration  of  it. 

Some  writers— Romanists,  and  even  some  within  the 
Protestant  fold,  but  hardly  of  the  faith— have  declared 
"Protestantism  a  failure."  They  have  attempted  to 
show  that  its  territory  is  principally  within  the  limits 
it  acquired  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation,  and 
that  its  prospects  for  extension  are  lessening  erery  day* 
Macaulay  bas  treated  this  question  in  a  spirited  essay, 
in  which  with  certain  rcasons  which  are  pertiuent  aml 
valuable  is  coupled  a  singular  denial  that  the  knowl- 
c<lge  of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all  dependent  upon 
the  generał  enligbtenment  of  the  human  mind.  Apart 
from  bis  paradoxical  specnlation  on  this  last  point,  łiis 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of  the  progressof 
Protestantism,  thougb  eloquent  and  ralnable,  is  quite 
incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of  this  arrest  have 
been  thus  ably  pcnnted  out  by  Prof.  Fisher  {H%$ł,  oflhe 
Rff.\iA\b  8q.') :  (I.)  The  ferment  that  attended  the  ri^e 
of  Protestantism  led  to  a  cri*8tallizing  of  parties,  and 
thus  incitcd  to  raise  a  barrin'  in  the  way  of  its  fur- 
th«r  progresB.  (2.)  The  political  arrangements  which 
were  adopted  in  different  countries^  in  con8equence  of 
the  religious  division,  all  tended  to  confine  Protestant- 
ism within  the  łimits  which  it  bad  early  attained.  (8.) 
Tbe  want  of  the  spirit  of  propagandism.  Romanism  is 
slways  aggressive ;  Protestantism,  generally  speaking, 
maiiitains  only  that  which  comes  within  its  sphere.  (4.) 
The  counter-reformation  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its 
avowed  determinat  ion  to  remove  gross  abuses  have  stayed 
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but  too  often  the  step  of  Aggreauon  from  the  ProŁestanU. 

(5.)  The  diiijuinted  condition  of  ProtestantUm ;  ito  con- 

sUuiŁ  warfańngs  of  brother  vrLth  bruther;  the  abaence 

of  a  Łuleraiit  »pirit  for  dUTerence  of  optnion  iu  non-e»- 

sentiahs  have  facilitated  the  advance  of  their  common 

enemy,  stiil  further  strengthened  by  perfecŁ  organiza- 

tion.    (G.)  The  inability  of  Prptestantism  to  turn  to  the 

beat  aocount  the  wide  diver8ity  of  talenta  and  char- 

acter  which  U  constantly  developing  in  evangeiical 

Cbristianity.     In  Komanism  Ignadus  and  Bellarmine 

can  labor  side  by  side.     In  l^testantUm  Wealey  and 

Whitefield  muat  beoome  the  founders  of  new  secta.    (7.) 

The  dUpoeition  of  racea.     Montesąuieu,  in  his  Etprit 

lies  Lmsj  remarks  that  Protestantism  is  prevalenŁ  iu 

Northern,  Catholiciam  in  Southern  Eumpe,  and  explałn8 

most  judiciously,  "Cest  que  les  peuples  du  nord  ont  et 

auront  toujours  un  esprit  d^independance  et  de  liberte, 

que  n*ont  pas  les  peuples  du  midi.'* 

If  Protestantism  be  a  failure,  it  has  its  failure  in  its 

tuccessei,    These  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 

tract  from  Prof.  Fisher's  address  at  the  £vangelical  Al- 

Hance  Congress  in  1874 : 

**  (1.)  Its  wbole  character  Ia  favorable  to  civ11  and  relig- 
louH  freedom  and  the  proniotłdo  of  the  ninltiplled  ad  vii  n- 
t)i;res  which  freedom  brings  in  its  trniu.  Uuder  Roman 
Ciitholicism  man  wns  deptired  of  his  persounl  ri2;htB: 
nnder  Protestantism  he  regalned  them.  The  progreM  t>f 
ciritizution,  in  the  loug  cuurse  of  historv,  Is  marked  by 
ihe  growing  re^pecŁ  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  individnai, 
nnd  iho  aropler  room  afforded  for  the  aufolding  of  hiit 
powers,  and  for  the  realizing  of  his  aiipiratłons.  There 
was  somethlng  łmpo«ing  in  tho»e  huee  despottsms— 
l''^7PU  Asfiyria,  Bubylon.  Persia->in  whicb  a  mnltitadc  of 
hnninn  t>«iiigs  were  welded  Łogerber  nnder  an  nbsolnte 
master.  Sucn  emuires  were  an  iidvance  npon  a  primitire 
State  cif  tbin^s,  where  every  man*s  bund  was  against  bis 
nel!;hlM)r.  Yet  they  were  a  cnide  ft)rm  of  crystallizatiou. 
łind  ihey  were  intrinsicnłly  weak.  The  llttle  cities  or 
Greece,  wlth  their  freer  polftical  Hfe,  and  the  larger  scope 
which  thsT  allowed  for  the  activity  and  the  cnltnre  of  the 
iiidiYidaaf— commiłuities  of  citizens— proved  morę  Łhan  a 
miitch  for  the  coIossaI  might  of  the  EasL  Among  the 
Oreeks  and  Uomnns,  however,  althonffh  gorernments  of 
law  had  sappianted  naked  force,  the  State  was  supremę, 
and  to  the  Siate  the  indiridual  must  yield  an  ezc]ni>ive 
nlleginnce.  It  was  a  great  gain  when  the  Christian 
Chnrch  arose,  and  when  the  indivldaal  t)ecame  couscions 
of  an  allegiance  of  the  souł  to  a  bigher  kingdom— an  alle- 
giance  which  did  not  ^upersede  his  loyally  to  the  civil  au- 
ttiority,  bnt  llrałted  wbile  it  sauctiuued  this  obligation. 
Bnt  the  Chnrch  it«elf  at  length  erected  a  sapremncy  oTer 
the  iudividual  incon«istent  with  the  free  actlon  of  reason 
and  conscieiice,  and  even  streiched  that  cnpremacy  so  far 
ns  to  dwarf  aud  ovei*shadow  civii  sociely.  It  reared  a 
theocrncy,  and  snbjected  everytbiiig  to  Its  nnlimited  sway. 
The  lieformation  gave  back  to  the  indlvidual  bio  pro[)er 
antonomy.  The  result  is  a  ^elf-renpect,  an  intellectual 
activity,  a  developraent  of  inventive  capacity  and  of  en- 
ergy  of  character,  which  give  rise  to  siich  achievements 
in  science,  in  the  lleld  of  political  aciion,  and  in  every 
work  where  self-rellance  and  persoital  force  are  culled 
for,  as  wonld  be  łmpossibie  under  the  opponite  system. 
In  the  period  Inimediately  following  the  Reformation 
signal  proofs  were  siTorded  of  thirt  trnth.  The  little  9tate8 
or  Holland,  for  ezample,  proyed  their  abiliry  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  empire,  to  gain  their  indepeudence,  and  to 
ncquire  an  opolence  nnd  a  cnltnre  which  recniled  the  best 
dnys  of  the  Orecian  repnblics.  They  beat  linek  their  iu- 
vaders  from  their  soil,  and  sent  foith  their  YJctorions  na- 
vies  npon  c?ery  sea,  wliile  al  home  they  were  edncating 
the  commou  people,  fosierins;  ncience  nnd  lenrning,  and 
bnildin.gTip nniYemities  famoiis  thron^houi  Enro|>e.  Eng- 
land,  iu  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  proved  innŁ  the  native  vigor 
of  her  people  wns  reinfi)rced  in  a  remaikuble  degree  oy 
the  (tilniulus  derived  fnmi  the  pecnlinr  genius  of  ihe  Prot- 
ei^tani  religion.  It  wan  the  i>eriod  when  »be  was  ncqnir- 
Ing  her  navftl  ascendency  ;  ine  period,  likewiae,  of  Shake- 
i>penre,  Bacon,  and  Rnleigh.  Who  cjin  donbt  that  the 
Lniled  States  of  America  are,  not  indced  wholly,  bnt  in 
trrent  part,  indebted  for  their  po«>iiion,  as  contrasted  wlih 
that  <łf  Mezicn  and  the  political  commnniiies  of  South 
America,  to  this  ezpnnsinn  of  the  power  of  tbe  indiTidnal, 
which  {«  the  uniform  and  legiiiuiate  frult  of  Protestant 
prlncfi)le«? 

*'  (2.)  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  favors  nulyersnl  edn- 
cation.  The  lay  Christian,  who  is  to  rend  and  łnterpret 
the  Scriptnres,  and  to  take  part  iu  the  administration  of 
goyeninient  in  the  Chnrch,  must  not  be  an  llliiernte  per- 
son. Knowledge,  mcntal  enllphtennient,  nnder  the  Prot- 
estant system,  are  indispenfnbte.  The  wełght  of  personal 
responsibilłty  for  the  culture  of  his  intellectnal  and  spir- 
ilnnl  nnture  which  rests  on  every  indiv{dnal  mnkes  edn- 
cation  a  mntter  of  nniversal  conceru.    Far  morę  has  been 


done  fn  Protestant  than  łn  Roman  Cathoiie  eomitries  f  r 
the  instmction  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  euoogii  to  n^ 
to  the  common -school  system  of  Hulland  aiia  c^  >'rv 
England,  aod  to  Protestant  Germany,  to  show  how  »si> 
ral  it  is  for  the  dtociples  of  tbe  Beformatlon  to  prorlde  ta 
this  great  Interest  of  society. 

**Tbe  frec  circnlatiou  of  the  Bfble  łn  Protectant  Uc^ 
has  dłseeminated  an  instrument  of  intellectnal  as  well  i# 
of  religions  lmprovement.  the  good  eiTect  t if  which  ts  iai- 
measurable.  As  a  repoaitorr  of  history,  biography*  pt«- 
try,  eihics,  as  well  ns  a  monitor  to  the  conscieuc«''aiii  i 
guide  to  heaven,  the  Bibie  has  ezerted  an  infineoce  oo  it- 
common  mlud,  i  u  al  I  Protestant  nations,  whicb  li  w«>aHi 
be  difllcult  to  ezaggerate.  The  praciice  of  łuterpr^tik; 
tbe  Bibie  and  of  ezpTuring  its  pases  for  fresb  tmih  affor-  ? 
a  niental  disciplioe  of  a  yery  high  order.  Il«>w  ofrrL 
haTe  the  Scriptnres  carried  iuto  the  collage  of  the  pea^ 
nut  a  breadtb  nnd  relluement  of  intellect  which  oihenrise 
wonld  nevor  bave  ezisted,  aud  which  no  affeucj  enipl^nrił 
by  the  Roman  Cathoiie  system,  łn  relation  io  the  »aii» 
social  class,  has  ever  been  able  to  engeuder  t 

*'  (3.)  That  Prtitestautlsm  sboald  be  morc  fHendly  l^ 
civll  aud  rellgitius  lilHsrty  than  the  Roman  Cathoiie  sys- 
tem wonld  seem  to  foUow  unnvoidably  from  the  uariire 
of  the  two  forms  of  faith.    Protestantism  hiToWes,  as  a 
vital  element,  au  assertion  of  pers«mal  rights  wlth  re^peet 
to  religion,  tbe  higtiest  conceru  of  man.    Moreorer,  Prot- 
estantism cnsts  off  tbe  yoke  of  prlestly  mle,  and  pata  ec- 
clesiasticał  goverumeiit,  łn  due  measnre,  into  the  liands 
of  the  laity.    As  we  have  alrendy  sald,  it  is  a  rerułt  uf  tbe 
laity  against  a  ne-urped  eoclesiastical  anthority.     Th« 
Chnrch  of  Romę  teaches  men  that  their  llrst  ańd  iiu«t 
binding  daty  is  to  bow  with  nnąnestionlne  df>ciIiTy  aod 
oliedience  to  tbelr  heaveu-api)Ointed  snpenors.    How  i* 
it  possible  that  Protestantism  should  not  foeter  a  bsbu 
of  mi  ud  whicb  is  incompatilile  with  a  patieut  eodurance 
of  tyranny  at  the  hands  uf  the  clvil  powerf    How  cao 
Protestantism,  inspiring  a  livety  sennie  of  personal  rights, 
fail  to  brinc  with  it,  erentnally  at  least,  a  correapoDiUnir 
reapect  for  tbe  rights  of  others,  and  a  dispoeition  to  secnre 
thetr  rights  in  nirras  of  governient  nnd  in  leeislatiuo? 
How  can  men  who  are  accnstomed  to  Jndge  for  them- 
selyes  and  act  ludepeudently  in  Chnrch  nflkirs  roaDifest  a 
slaYisb  spirit  in  the  political  sphere?    On  the  contrsrr, 
tbe  habit  of  mind  which  the  Roman  Cathoiie  nnrture 
lends  to  beffet  leads  to  serrilitT  łn  the  snbject  towards 
tbe  rnler  ns  loug  as  an  alliauce  fs  kept  np  between  sorer- 
eign  aud  priest.    It  is  true  that  the  Chnrch  of  Ronie  can 
accommonate  itself  to  auy  of  the  Yarioos  tvpee  of  polilics! 
society.    Her  doctors  have  at  times  prcnched  an  eztirme 
theory  ofpopnlar  riehts  and  of  the  soyereignty  of  tbe 
people.    wbile  the  State  is  snl)ordinate  to  tlie  Cfanrcfa 
nny  form  of  governmeut  may  be  tolerated;  and  tbere 
may  be  an  interest  on  tbe  part  of  the  priestbood  in  iocal- 
cating  political  ibenrłes  which  operate,  łn  their  Judgment. 
to  wenkeu  tbe  obligatious  of  loyalty  towards  the  civ]l 
niaglstrntc,  and  U^  ezałt  by  contrast  the  diYine  antborii; 
of  uie  Chnrch.    When  the  ciyil  maglstracy  presnmes  to 
ezercise  prerogatives,  or  to  ordain  measnres,  which  are 
deemed  nurtfnl  to  the  ecclesiastłcal  interest,  a  nidical 
doctrine  of  reyolniion,  eyen  a  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  ha* 
been  beard  from  the  puluits  of  the  most  couserratiYe  of 
relltrions  bodies.  Generally  speaking,  howerer,  the Chnrtli 
of  Ronie  is  the  natnral  ally  and  snpporter  of  arbitra^ 

f»rinciples  of  goveruiuent    The  pr«vailing  sentiment,  ibe 
U8iiuciive  feeling,  in  that  Chnrdi  is  that  tbe  body  ofthe 
people  are  incapahle  of  self-guidance,  aud  that  to  ^ivr 
them  the  reins  in  clvll  alTairs  wonld  łmperil  the  stnbilirj 
of  ecclesłnstical  eon  troi.    To  this  reasoning  it  is  ofteo  r^ 
plied  by  advocates  of  the  Roman  Cathoiie  system  that 
Protestantism  opens  a  door  to  l>onnd1ess  tyranny  by  łe«v- 
Ing  tbe  temporal  power  withnnt  any  check  from  ine  eo 
clesiasticnl.    The  State,  it  is  sald,  proyes  omulpolent;  ib« 
ciyil  macistrate  is  delivered  from  the  wholesorae  dresd 
of  ecclesiastłcal  censnre,  and  łs  left  free  to  ezercise  ail 
kłnds  of  tyrauny,  withimt  the  i>owerfnl  restraiut  to  wbirh 
he  was  snbject  nnder  the  mediaeynl  system.    He  mar 
even  ylolate  the  rights  of  conscłence  with  impnnity.  Tbe 
State,  it  is  sometimes  said,  when  relensed  from  its  sobór* 
dtnate  rdation  to  the  Chnrch,  łs  a  godless  institntion.  It 
becomes,  like  the  pagau  states  orantionity,  absolnte  ia 
the  proyince  of  rellgiou  ns  in  secnlar  affaira,  and  no  ine- 
siiitible  engine  of  opprestiion.    It  mnst  Y>e  admittedibat 
Protestant  rnlers  have  been  gnllty  of  tyranny;  thar,  in 
many  instances.  they  cannot  be  cleared  ofthe  chnrpe  of 
nnwarrantably  Interferin;;  with  tbe  rights  nf  conscienre. 
and  of  attcmpting  to  covem  the  belief  and  re^ulute  ihe 
forms  of  worship  of  their  snbjects  łn  a  manner  dwtrnc- 
tlve  of  trne  Iłberly.    Tbe  qnestiou  łs,  whether  the^e  Iu- 
8tatvces  of  misgovemment  are  the  pro{)er  frnit  ofthe  Pmt* 
estant  spirit,  or  somethlng  at  yarlance  with  it,  and  tber«' 
Hłre  an  evil  of  a  tempornry  and  ezcepttonal  character. 
The  impntatlou  that  the  State,  as  constitnted  onder  Prot- 
estantism, is  heathen  dcpends  on  the  false  assamption 
that  the  Chnrch  nnd  the  priesthood,  as  establlched  in  tbe 
Koman  Cathoiie  system,  are  identical,  or  so  nearly  ideoth 
cal  that  one  cannot  subsist  włthont  the  otłier.    It  ia  af- 
snmed  that  when  tho  snperyłslon  nnd  contro]  whicb  tbe 
Clmrcli  of  Home  aspiree  to  ezercise  over  the  ciyil  anlbo^ 
iry  are  >haktin  uff,  untblug  is  left  bnt  an  unchristian  or  aa- 
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t<ctarl«tiiin  lustlŁuŁlon.    The  fact  tbat  a  Injman  cod  t>e  as  I 

f^4M>d  a  Chriatiiin  a»  a  prle«t  is  oTerlooked.    Tbe  Cbri»iiau  > 
aity  who  make  ap  a  commonwealthf  aud  the  ChrUtian 
ina^isŁrate*^  who  are  Kt  over  Łbem,  are  ąnite  as  ablc  to 
dltfceru  aud  qaite  as  likely  to  respect  peraoual  lights,  aod 
to  net  for  tbe  coromon  \v«al,  aa  u  they  were  snbject  to  au 
or^Huized  priesthood.    Since  the  Reformatlon  a  laymau 
haiji  been  tbe  head  of  the  Euglłsh  Cbnrch  aud  State,  and 
cWil  inas^strates  in  Enzlaud  bave  borne  a  part  in  eccłesi- 
a»Łical  iroYemment.    Withoat  euterini;  iutt)  the  question 
of  Łtae  ngbteonsnese  or  ezpedleocy  oi  establiifhmeuts,  or 
brtmchintp  any  of  tbe  coutroverted  toplca  counected  wlth 
this  sabjectfWe  slmply  asaert  here  tbat  tbe  clvll  icoveru- 
roent  of  Bnglaud  is  not  to  be  brauded  aa  unchri»Łfan  or 
1111  lich rietian  on  accomit  of  this  arrangenieut.    As  far  as 
the  admfnistration  of  pablic  affairs  ia  tbat  country  hni* 
lieen  characterized  by  Justice  and  by  a  regard  for  the  well- 
beiiig  of  all  orders  of  peopłe,  the  goverument  bas  been 
ChrisŁino — as  tmly  Cbristiun,to  say  tbe  least,as  if  tbe  sn- 
premncy  had  been  vłrtnally  lod;;ed  wlth  tbe  pupę,  or  włth 
au  nriatocracy  of  prlests. 

*  *  IlUtory  Terifles  tbe  propoeltlon  that  Protestantisin  is 
fHYorable  to  civU  and  religioua  freeduro.    Tbe  łonu;  and 
»nccessfnl  tftraggle  for  indepeudence  in  tbe  Netbermnds, 
the  conflict  wbłcn  establlsbed  Enzlish  liberty  ngałnst  tbe 
de«potic  iuflnence  of  the  boose  oiStuart,  the  growth  and 
e^talłlishment  of  the  Repablic  of  tbe  United  Stntes,  are 
event8  so  łntiroatelT  counected  with  Protestnutism,  and 
ao  dependent  opon  it,  that  we  may  point  to  them  as  mon- 
ameuta  of  the  trae  spirlt  and  teudency  of  the  Reformed 
religion.    That  religlona  ^rsecatiou  bas  darkened  the 
auuals  of  the  Protestant  faith,  aud  that  the  earliest  lead- 
era in  tbe  Reformatlon  falled  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
nrinciple  of  liberty  of  conscienoe,  mnst  be  admltted.    But 
Proteatantisro,  aa  is  clalmed  ai  tbe  present  day  both  by  its 
friends  and  foes,  was  illogical,  iuconsistent  with  Its  owu 
geniua  aud  princłples,  wbenever  it  attempted  to  cnerce 
conacience  by  ptiiifshing  relląlons  dlraent  with  the  sword 
and  the  fagot.    Protestanta  lllastrate  tbe  real  character  ; 
and  tendeucy  of  ihelr  system  by  deploring  wbatevcr  acts 
of  rcllgions  persecatlon  the  predecessors  who  borę  thcir 
naroe  were  gniltv  of,  and  by  tbe  open  and  sincere  adyo- 
cacy  of  rełigions  liberty.    Liberty  of  tbonsrht  and  ft^edom 
of  speech  aud  of  the  press,  howerer  restricted  they  may 
have  been  by  Protestanta  In  tlmes  past,  it  is  tbe  teudency 
of  f^rutestautism  to  uphold." 

See  Schenkel,  Dat  Wesen  det  Profestanłigmus  (2d  ed. 
SchafiTh.  1862);  Frank,  Gesch,  der  prot,  Theol.  (Leips. 
1862-65, 2  vola.) ;  Wylie,  HisU  ofProt.  (Lond.  1874  są.) ; 
Gieseler,  Ecde*.  Hiat.  iv,  131  8q. ;  Hase,  Ch,  Uisf.  p.  437 
8q.;  Hagenbach,  HisL  o/Doctr.  (aee  Indes).    (J.  II.  W.) 

ProtestantB  is  a  collectire  name  for  all  genuine 
believers  in  evangelical  Christianity — thosc  who  protest 
against  the  errora  and  renounce  tbe  oommunion  of  the 
Romish  Church.  It  waa  originally  appUcable  to  the 
ftillowers  of  Lather,  but  is  now  generally  applied  to  all 
Cbristiaiis  not  embraced  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
or  Oriental  churchea.    See  Refobmation. 

At  first  tboae  who,  in  conseąiience  of  the  religious  in- 

noyationa  of  Luther  and  hia  consorta  tn  Germany  and 

Switzerland,  stepped  out  of  the  Catholic  community 

were  designated  by  no  generał  name ;  tbey  were  called 

Lutherana,  Zwinglians,  Anabaptists,  etc.,  etc.    They  re- 

ceived  their  collective  name  only  in  1529  at  the  second 

Diet  of  Spirea.    The  fint  Diet  of  Spires  had  been  held 

in  1526.    There  it  bad  been  resoWed, "  Let  every  state 

of  tbe  empire  oonduct  its  affairs  in  auch  a  way  as  it 

thinks  justifiable  before  God  and  the  emperor."    It  waa 

an  edict  of  tolerance,  with  reseryation  of  the  imperial 

righta.   The  Roman  Catholic  party  had  been  coropelled 

to  make  conoessiona  by  the  ambiguoas  attitude  of  the 

house  of  Wittelsbach.    Aa  soon,  however,  as  the  Bava- 

rtan  dukea  embraced  morę  uneqaivocalh'  tbe  Catholic 

cauae,  and  had  madę  a  cloae  alliance  with  the  ecclesias- 

tical  pńncea,  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  in  order  to  satisfy 

tbe  Komanista,  reaolyed  upon  morę  energetic  measarea 

against  the  innoratora.    In  the  spring  of  1527,  the  Ro- 

nianists  had  already  formed  a  secret  leagne  at  Brealau, 

yet  until  the  emperor  was  aacceasful  in  Italy  no  overt 

roeasures  could  be  thonght  of.    Afler  be  had  gained  a 

coroplete  victory  in  Italy,  the  poltcy  of  repression  was 

boldly  avowed,  and  in  March,  1529,  tbe  second  Diet  of 

Spires  was  conroked  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperor. 

Ostensibly  it  waa  called  to  secure  aid  froro  the  German 

princes  against  the  Turka,  and  to  devise  the  most  eflTect- 

ual  roeans  by  which  to  alla}*  the  religious  disputes.    Its 

real  object,  howerer,  appeared  when  Ferdinand,  arch- 


duke  of  Austria,  and  other  pópish  princes,  decreed  tbat 
in  the  countries  which  had  embraced -the  new  religion 
it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of 
a  couucil,  but  that  no  Roman  Catholic  ahould  be  al- 
lowed  to  tum  Lutheran,  and  that  the  reformera  should 
deliver  nothiug  in  their  sermona  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was  furthermore  spe- 
ciall}'  decreed,  (1)  that  it  shall  be  forbidden  nowhere  in 
Germany  to  say  or  attend  maaa;  (2)  the  preaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  about  tbe  Eucharist  shall  be 
pruhtbited ;  (3)  the  Anabaptlsta  sball  not  be  tolerated ; 
(4)  libeb  against  religious  partiea  and  about  religioua 
matters  are  iuterdicted.  These  articles  dtd  not  meet 
the  pretensions  of  Luther's  foUowera.  The  Lutheran 
States  asserted  that  in  mattera  of  faith  a  majority  of 
vote8  was  not  decisiye,  and  that  the  reaohitions  of  1526, 
unanimously  %'oted,  could  only  be  abrogated  by  a  unani- 
moua  vote.  They,  in  conaequence,  proteatc^  agatust 
the  reaohitions  of  the  diet,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  ful- 
lowers  of  tbe  Reformatlon  were  in  derision  called  Prot- 
ettantt,  They  declared  their  readiness  to  obey  tbe  em- 
peror and  the  diet  in  all  ^'dutiful  and  possible  matters,*' 
but  against  any.  Qrder  oonsidered  br  tbero  repugnant  to 
"  God  and  his  holy  Word,  to  their  souKs  salvation,  and 
their  good  conscience,"  they  appealed  to  the  emperor,  to 
the  free  oouncil,  and  to  all  impartial  Christian  judges. 
The  essential  principles  inroWed  in  the  protest  against 
thia  decree  and  in  the  aiguments  on  which  it  waa 
grounded  were  (1)  that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
the  judge  of  the  Refprmed  churches,  which  are  no  longer 
in  coromunion  with  her;  (2)  that  the  authority  of  the 
Bibie  is  supremo,  and  aboye  that  of  councils  and  biah- 
ope ;  (3)  that  the  Bibie  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and  used 
according  to  traditton,  or  uae,  and  wont,  but  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  means  of  itself,  ita  own  language,  and  con- 
nection.  As  thts  doctrine — that  the  Bibie,  explained 
independently  of  all  extemal  trailition,  is  the  sole  au- 
thority ia  all  mattere  of  faith  aud  discipline^is  really 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Reformatlon,  tbe  term  Prot- 
estant was  extended  from  those  who  signed  the  Spires 
protest  to  all  wbo  embraced  tbe  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  ib. 

The  protest ing  parties  were  as  foliowa:  John,  the 
elecŁor  of  Saxony,  tbe  ]andgrave  of  Hesse,  the  mar- 
grave  of  Braudenburg-Bayreuth,  a  duke  of  Brunswick- 
LUneburg,  a  prince  of  Anhalt,  a  number  of  Frankish  and 
Suabian  imperial  cities — Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Kempten, 
Nórdlingen,  Hcilbronn,  Reutlingen,  lany,  St,  Gall,  Weia- 
aenburg,  Windsheim,  Strasburg,  Constance,  lindau,  and 
Memmingen.  The  four  last  named  bad  joined  tbe  pro- 
test on  acoount  of  the  interdiction  of  Zwiugli's  doctrine, 
which  interdiction  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  zealous  foUowers.  The  latter  also  accepted 
the  article  against  the  Anabaptists,  and,  w  bile  Luther 
approved  of  the  protest,  be  exhorted  at  the  same  time 
the  Protestant  powcrs  to  destroy  the  impious  Anabap- 
tlsta with  fire  and  sword,  and  acoept  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  hi  this  respect.  Now,  the  new  doctrines  being 
in  possession  of  a  name  which  indicated  their  common 
hostile  relation  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  schism  be- 
came  less  cnrable,  and  reconciliation  was  thenceforth  less 
practicable  than  ever.     See  Refokmation. 

The  term  Protestant,  which  thus  came  to  be  8vnonv- 
mous  with  non-Romanist,  was  applied,  tirst,  as  a  conven- 
ient  historical  term  designating  collectively  all  who 
deny  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  secondly,  as  a 
term  of  controrersy  implying  (1)  a  condemnation  of  al- 
leged  Romish  errors  and  superstitions,  and  aometimes 
(2)  a  yet  further  assertion  of  certain  teneta  supposed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  l^testantism.  This  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantisro  is  the  sufficiency  and  authority' 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious  nile  of  faith  and  practice. 
Those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  its  sufficiency  are  not 
in  principle  Protestanta.  The  former  include  not  only 
the  Roman  CathoUcs,  but  all  those  who  maintain  tbe 
autftoiHfy  of  the  Church  to  speak  for  God,  either  in  add- 
ing.to  the  doctrines  of  the.  Bibie  or  in  giving  them  a 
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biodioi;  mod  aatbonutire  interpretmtion ;  and  thoae,oa 
tbe  oiber  Kand,  wbo  denjr  tu  cUirtiie  sutbońty  are  noi 
properly  ProtcManta ;  and  the  latter  embrace  all  tbose 
wbo  hołd  tbat  inan's  unaided  reaaon  u  the  all-cuflkient 
guide  and  standaid  in  religious  faiih  and  pnicfice,  and 
that  che  BiMe  u  only  to  be  used  like  otber  bouks — as  a 
ligbu  bat  noi  as  an  auŁbońtr.  In  1659  it  was  sUted 
in  MilU>n*s  Treatue  of  CieU  Power  m  Eodenośtital 
Caset:  **  It  ts  the  generał  consent  of  all  sonnd  Protes- 
tant writers  that  neither  tnulitions,  oooncils,  nor  canons 
vf  any  Tttible  Church,  much  less  cdicts  of  any  magis- 
trale or  civil  session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be  tbe 
ilusl  judge  or  nile  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only 
in  the  oonscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself.  .  .  . 
With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  receiTed 
thts  doctrine,  whtch  prefen  the  Scripture  before  the 
Church,  and  acknowledges  nonę  but  the  Scripture  sole 
interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience.  If  by  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  we  beliere  the  Scripture — not  for  the 
Church*s  saying,  but  for  its  own  as  tbe  Word  <»f  God — 
then  ougbt  we  to  believe  what  in  our  cmiscieiice  we 
apprehend  the  Scripture  to  sar,  though  the  visible 
Church  with  all  her  doctors  gainsay.  ...  To  interpret 
the  Scripture  convincingly  to  his  own  conscience  nonę 
is  able  but  himself,  guided  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  and  not 
so  guided,  nonę  than  he  to  himself  can  be  a  worM  de- 
ceirer.  .  .  .  Tbis  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  the  Church  hare  authority  in  oontrover- 
sies  of  fattb,  it  is  a  matter  of  oonscience  to  submit  one*s 
private  judgment  to  that  authority.  There  coexist  in 
the  Church  of  Uod  two  authorities  mutually  corrobora- 
tive  of  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  individual  interpreta- 
tion  of  each,  mutually  corrective  of  each  otber— tbe 
inspired  Word  and  the  inspired  Church ;  the  inspired 
Word  receiving  its  canonicity,  its  interpretation,  from 
the  inspired  Church,  and  the  inspired  Church  tesŁed  in 
its  developroent  by  the  inspired  Word"  (Bishop  Forbes, 
on  Thirty-mne  A  rł.  p.  93).  Of  course,  sińce  Protestant- 
ism  recognlses  the  right  of  priyate  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  allows  a  wide  divergence 
of  theological  view8,  and  such  a  divergence  actually 
exi9ts.  At  the  same  time,  the  differcnces  in  the  be- 
lief  of  tbe  yarious  Protestant  sects  generally  relate  to 
minor  points,  as  of  worahtp,  ceremoniał,  and  form  of  ec> 
clesiastical  goreniment,  nearly  all  the  great  Protestant 
denominations  being  subetantially  agreetl  respecting  the 
fundamental  points  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Mr.Chillingworth,  addressing  himself  to  a  writer 
in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Romę,  speaks  uf  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  in  tbe  fuUowing  exceUenŁ  terms: 

"Know  then,  Hr,  that  wben  I  ray  the  rell^lon  of  Prot- 
estants is  in  prudence  to  be  preferred  before  yours.  on  tbe 
one  eide,  I  do  not  uudemtnnd  by  yoar  religion  the  doc- 
trine of  Bellflrmine,  nr  Biironius,  or  niiy  iitber  prlvnte 
inan  nmong  yon,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  ttie 
JesaiŁip,  or  of  the  Domiulcans,  or  of  any  other  particnlnr 
Qoinjp:iny  among  yon,  bnt  tbiiŁ  wherein  yon  all  ngree,  or 
profesft  to  ngree,  tbe  doctrine  ofthe  Conncil  of  Trcnt :  bo, 
sccordinffly,  ou  tho  otber  side,  by  tbe  reliirion  of  Protes- 
tanta, I  (10  uot  understnnd  the  doctrine  of  Lnther,or  Cal- 
Yin,  or  Meluncthon,  nor  the  Confesfiion  of  Augsbnrg,  or 
Geneva,  uor  the  Cntechtsm  oflleidelber^r,  nor  tbe  Articles 
of  the  Chnrcb  of  Eneland— no,  nor  the  biirmony  of  Prot- 
estnnt  confensions;  bnt  that  in  wbich  they  nil  ngree,  snd 
which  they  nil  8ubBcri1>e  wiih  a  trreater  bnrmony.  ns  n  per- 
fect  rule  of  fiilth  nnd  action— that  is,  tbe  Bibie.  The  Bime, 
I  sny  — the  Bibie  only— is  tbe  religion  of  Protestnnts. 
Wimt8oever  eliie  tiiey  be1ieve  beeide  it,  nnd  tbe  plain,  ir- 
rerrn<^uble,  indubllnble  consegoences  of  it,  wcii  roay  tber 
hołd  tt  ns  a  nituier  of  opiuion ;  bnt  ns  a  mntter  of  faith 
and  relijcion,  neliber  can  they  wiib  coherence  to  their 
own  erf)nndH  believe  It  tbemrelres,  nor  regnire  belief  of  it 
of  othurp,  withonŁ  most  h{};h  nnd  must  scbismaticnl  pre- 
^nniptiou.  I,  r«)r  my  part,  nfter  a  long,  nnd,  ns  I  verily 
believe  nnd  hope,  impnrtial,  senrch  of  tho  trne  way  to 
eternnl  happines9,  do  profe^s  pininly  thnt  I  cnnuot  flnd 
nny  re»t  for  tbe  si»1o  of  my  foot  bnt  npon  tbis  rock  only. 
I  see  pininly,  nnd  with  mv  own  eyes,  tnnt  there  are  popes 
ngain^t  pnpeA  nnd  conncifs  n(;nin»t  connclls :  some  falhers 
n^ainst  other  faiberM,  tbe  i*ame  fatbers  ngninst  them- 
s«lve8:  R  consent  of  fatbers  of  one  nge  agninst  a  consent 
of  fatbers  of  anotber  nge;  trnditive  interpretatious  of 
Scrłptnre  are  prelended,  bat  there  are  few  or  nonę  to  be 
found  :  no  trndition  bnt  Łbnt  orscrlpidrc  can  derive  iti^elf 
' —  the  foautaiu,  bnt  may  be  plalnly  proTed  either  to 


haTe  been  brongbt  in  to  sach  an  ase  afler  Cknst.  nr  ^^r 
in  soch  an  age  it  was  not  In.    Ib  awiird,  th«re  is  im  -  ^ 
cieot  oertaiiity  bot  of  Scripture  ooiy  for  any  ONsn  *'  - 
man  to  baild  opun.    Thiip,  thereforr,  and  ihis  aałj,  1  - 
reasnn  to  bełieve.    This  I  will  pn»fćce;  mccat^ins  t-  *-.• 
I  will  IWe:  and  f«>r  this,  if  there  be  occaMon,  I  v: 
only  willloglr,  bot  eTen  fflsdly,  kwe  mj  lilie,  tb'>':u. 
shoold  he  s«»rrT  that  Chrii^tłaus  ehonld  tjike  it  froa  'z^ 
Pmpofe  me  aoything  oat  of  this  book,  and  req«lre  wt'  '  - 
er  I  beiieve  or  nov  and,  secm  It  oevcr  su  loeonprrtke^-    •■ 
to  fanman  reason,  I  will  sobecribe  it  with  haad  and  "*    . 
as  kiiowing  no  demonstration  can  he  stroog^r  Łhau  r  i  — 
Ood  hath  faid  so,  thereftire  it  is  trne.    Ib  <rtber  cb^t.-* 
will  take  no  man'8  libeny  of  Jodgiug  fium  him :  ifc.  ^r 
shall  any  man  take  miue  from  me." 

The  body  of  Protestants  oodsists,  gencraDT  speakl  j 

of  Sweden,  Deninark,  and  Norway  —  all  Lntbenui:  i> 

.  larger  half  of  the  population  of  tbe  Netberlands :  at'.'^! 

I  hali*  of  the  population  of  Switzerlaiid,  includiDg  the  cae- 

I  tons  of  Aargao,  Zurich,  Beme,  oMst  of  VaBd — bU  i-Ł- 

yinisiic;  the  En^ish,  Irish,  and  Soottishchurcbe&«u: 

their  colonial  and  American  daughters;  tbe  Scut^i^h 

Presbyterians;  the  large  bodies  of  Lutbenuis.  Calvii>- 

ists,  Hugoenots,  in  the  other  oountries  of  Europę;  tbe 

Elnglish  and  Irish  Nooconforroists  and  their  desceodacJA 

in  the  United  Sutes  and  the  colouies. 

Of  the  chief  of  tbese  Protestant  deoominatioos  w* 
g^ve  here  a  brief  narnitive  of  the  proceas  of  tbr.r 
separate  formation,  referring  the  reader  fur  fuUer  is- 
forroatitm  to  the  separate  articles  under  their  respec- 
tive  titles.     **The  Lutherans  took  the  name  and  ac- 
cepted  the  teachings  of  Luther,  who,  wbile  auuntainin:; 
the  doctrine  of  justilication  by  faith  alooe,  and  tbe 
authority  and  sulficiency  of  the  Scriptuies,  also  mam- 
tained,  iu  a  modiiied  form,  the  doctrine  of  tbe  nal 
presence  of  Christ  in   the  oommunion,  and  aUufr«d 
the   use   of  images   and  picturps  in   the   churcbe<L 
Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  denied  that  the  I»rti*» 
Supper  was  anything  morę  than  a  commemoratiie 
orclinance.     Manv  of  the  Reformers  in  other  ooira- 
tries  sharcd  his  views,  and  out  of  the  controrerey  be- 
tween  him  and  Luther  sprang  the  Refonned  chartbes 
of  German %"  and  Holland.    Meanwhile  John  Calrin  hsii 
commenced  his  labors  as  the  organizer  of  the  Keforms- 
tion.     The  product  of  his  literary  labor  was  the  Jnsii- 
iutei;  of  his  executive  labor,  the  Presbytoian  funo  of 
goremment.    For  both  he  found,  eventua]ly,  a  fne 
Held  in  Geneva,  and  his  labors  there  not  only  gave  to 
the  Keformed  churches  of  Switzerland  their  finał  char 
acter— a  character  which  they  bear  to  this  dar— bot 
funiished  the  roo<iel  of  doctrine  and  goremment  which 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  (b« 
United  States  hare  sińce  largely  adopted.     This,  al^ 
is  subetantially  the  form  of  goremment  of  tbe  Kefomied 
Church  of  France.    Certain  tenets  peculiar  to  this  fonn 
of  theology  were  repndiated  by  otber  leadere  amon? 
the  Keformers.     Arminius,  in  Holland,  denied  that  tfa« 
Scriptures  taught  the  doctrine  of  predestination  sod 
otbers  connectcd  intimatelr,  if  not  necessarilr,  with  it. 
From  him  sprang  the  Arminians,  who,  as  a  sect,  are  re- 
duced  to  an  insigniflcant  number,  bot  whose  doctnoe* 
are  accepted  in  the  roain  by  the  Methodists,  by  moi>t  of 
tbe  Kpiscopalians,  and  by  many  in  other  denomination-s. 
The  Socinians  denied  that  the  doctrines  ofthe  Trinity, 
the  atonement,  and  tbe  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Chń<i 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Bibie.     They  thus  rerire^l  ih* 
riews  ofthe  earlier  Arians,  whłle  at  the  same  łime  they 
carricd  their  denials  much  further.     Their  riews  hiv« 
fonnd  expression  in  onewing  ofthe  Unitsrian  and  l'ni* 
rersalist  churches  ofthe  present  daj*.     Their  most  gen- 
erał acceptance  is  in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  (irest 
Britain ;  but  there  are  Socinian  churches  in  nearly  if 
not  quite  all  Protestant' eommunities.     The  Rdbrms- 
tion  in  England  was  partly  religious,  partly  politicaL 
Henry  YIII  did  not  intend  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Church,  but  only  its  goremment,  and  its  goremmtfi^ 
only  so  far  as  to  aecure  its  independence  of  the  paptcy- 
The  morement  was  too  deep  and  popular  for  him  te 
control;  but  the  royal  and  ecclesia^tical  influence  con>' 
bined  to  retaiu  tho  Eptsoopal  form  of  gureniroeutiHid 
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Iłie  union  of  Cburch  and  State.    Botfa  are  still  preseired 
iu  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  foniier  iii  the  Epis- 
copal  Cliurcb  of  tbid  country.    Ita  symbols  of  doctńne 
allo w  equal  liberty  Ło  Armiiiians  and  to  CalrinUts.    Tbe 
civil  and  rdigious  controyenies  wbicb|  a  few  centuries 
lat^r,  plunged  Etigland  into  civil  war,  gave  impetasand 
organization,  tbougb  not  birth,  to  tbe  idea  of  aUsolute 
eccle<^ia«tical  indepeudence.    The  result  was  tbe  organ- 
ization  of  churchea  whicb  were  maiuly  Cal^ńnistic  in 
belief,  but  in  which  tbe  absolute  rigbt  of  tbe  people  of 
each  Church  to  manage  their  own  affairs  waa  maintain- 
ed.     In  England  they  took  Łhe  name  of  Independenta, 
iii  the  United  States  tbat  of  Congregationalists.    As 
early  aa  the  days  of  Lutber,  the  Reformers  were  divided 
on  Łhe  question  of  baptism ;  tbose  who  maintained  tbat 
baptism  sbould  be  administered  ouly  by  immersion  and 
to  adults  took  tbe  name  of  Baptista,  wbich  they  retain 
Co  thia  day.    Tbe  18tb  century  witnessed  a  generał  re- 
vival  of  religious  spirit,  especially  in  England  and  tbe 
United  States,  differing  from  tbat  which  characterized 
the  Keformation  in  tbat  it  was  less  a  battle  against  er- 
ror  in  doctrine,  and  morę  a  simple  awakening  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  to  use  fur  the  redemption  of  the  masses  tbe 
truths  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  to  ligbt. 
Out  of  tbis  awakening  grew  Metbodism,  wbich  is  sub- 
atantially  Anninian  in  doctrine  and  Episcopal  in  gov- 
emment,  and  difTers  from  tbe  Episcopal  Church,  froro 
wbich  it  came  out,  rather  in  the  spirit  and  character  of 
ita  adherenta  than  in  tbeology.    These  cburcbea  rep- 
resent  the  chief  forms  of  Protestautism.    There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  minor  denominations,  but  most  of 
tbem  are  offshoots  from  these  great  brauches." 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated  (in  Johnson's  lUastrated  Family  Atlas)  to  be 
between  ninety-five  and  ninety-six  millions,  a  little 
morę  than  half  the  Koman  Catbolic  population,  It  is 
tbu8dividcd: 

United  States 85,000,000 

Brłtisb  America 8,600,000 

Sonth  America 60,00u 

Datch  American  mwsesfiious 83,600 

Danish  and  Swedisb  ponsessluus 6&,000 

Hayii lO.fKK) 

Spain 7,000 

Płłrtngal 10,000 

France 1,561,280 

Austria  and  Yenetia 8,2SS,44S 

Prussln 11,887,448 

Rest  of  Germany  proper ll,07n,508 

Ilaly,  withont  Yenetia 60,000 

Switzerland 1,482,848 

Holland 8,023,000 

Bel{dam 26,000 

OreatBriuin  aud  Irelaud 28,000,000 

De n  mar k 2, 670, OOO 

Sweden  aud  Norway 6,463,000 

Rnraia 8,040,000 

Turkey 10,000 

loiiłnn  Idlnnds 8,000 

Asialie  Ruesia 40,000 

China 80,000 

Eastand  Fnrlher  India 800,(K)0 

Archipclago 60,000 

Persla 1,000 

Arabia 2,000 

EngHsh  African  possessions 060,000 

Algeria 10,000 

Esrypt 2,000 

Liberia 60,000 

Madłifraficar 7,000 

Australia  aud  Polynesla 1,100,000 

Pit>f.  Schem  in  his  Słafistict  ofthe  World  (3d  ed.  1875) 
estimates  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  or 
iinder  the  influence  of  Protestant  churches  at  tbe  dose 
of  1874  aa  follows : 


DirUkHH. 


America 

Europę 

AMa 

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynesia.. . 

Total 
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83,000,000 

71,800,000 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

8,800,000 

iio,o()d,«»o«' 


ToUl  Pnpolation. 


84,600,000 

801,600,000 

798,000,000 

808,600,000 

4,400,000 


1,391,000,C;00 


3ee  FjiOTBaTAKTxax;  Rkfobmatjon.    (J.  H.  W.) 


Proteaters.  See  Resołutiomers  ;  Scotlakd, 
Chl'kche8  in. 

Protevang;elitim,  a  spnrious  gospel  ascribed  to 
James,  containing  an  acoount  of  the  birth  of  Mary  and 
of  ChrisL  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed  in  Hebrew.  Postellius  brought  the  MS.  of  tbis 
gospel  from  tbe  Levant,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
sent  it  to  Oporinus,  a  printer  at  Basie,  where  Bibliander, 
a  Protestant  divinc,  and  tbe  professor  of  divinity  at  Zii«> 
rich,  caused  it  to  be  printed  iu  1Ó52.  Poslellius  asserts 
tbat  it  was  publidy  read  aa  canonical  in  tbe  Eaatem 
churches.    See  Gospels,  Spurious. 

Prothade,  Sr.,  a  French  prelate  who  flourished 
near  che  opening  of  the  7th  century ;  be  died  before 
626.  He  bas  been  called  son  of  tbe  patrician  Prothade, 
but  withont  proof.  It  is  at  leost  certain  tbat  he  was 
the  successor  of  St.  Ntcet  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Be- 
sancon.  He  coropiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  the  two 
cathedra]  churches  at  Besancon — SL  Ćtienne  and  St. 
Jean,  which  haa  not  reached  us  without  interpolations; 
ithas  recently  been  published  by  the  abbe  Richard. 

Prother,  Amor  Sumueiłs,  a  minister  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  w^as  bom  in  Ciarkę  County,  Ind., 
April  17,  1832.  He  went  to  Iowa  when  quite  young, 
and  with  his  parents  settled  near  Liberty  ville,  Jefferson 
County.  He  was  converted  iu  1846,  and  at  oncc  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch.  His  convictiona  of 
duty  pointed  bim  to  tbe  ministry  as  a  life-work,  and, 
the  better  to  fit  himself  for  tbe  sacred  offide,  he  entered 
the  Mount-Pleaaant  Collegiate  Institute,  afterwards  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  Unirersity,  in  1852,  wbere  be  continued 
his  studies  until  1857,  when  be  graduated.  He  was  li* 
censed  to  preach  while  at  college.  After  graduating  he 
was  immediately  employed  on  the  Dodgerille  Circuit 
by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1857  joined  the  Iowa 
Conference.  His  appointments  were  Denmark, Wapello, 
Dodgerille,  Grand  Yiew,  Crawfordsrille,  New  London, 
Kossuth,  Montezuma,  New  Sharon,  and  Birmingham* 
At  tbe  last-named  place  be  died,  April  1, 1873,  greatly 
respectcd  by  his  own  people  and  the  Church  geuerally. 

ProthSBla  (1),  a  smali  altar  in  Greek  churches  cor- 
responding  to  the  credence  table.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  ahew-bread,  wbich  was  called  tf  wpó^wtc 
Twv  dfyrtatp  —  the  setting-out  of  tbe  loaves.  (2.)  A 
smali  side-altar  in  a  Clugniac  cburch,  on  the  epiatle 
side,  at  wbich  tbe  roinisters  of  the  altar,  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  partook  of  both  kinds,  using  a  silver  cala- 
mus  to  drink  of  tbe  chalice. 

Protbonotary,  a  word  tbat  haa  a  diffierent  signifi- 
cation  in  the  Greek  Cburch  from  what  it  has  in  tbe 
Latin ;  for  in  tbe  flrst  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
officera  of  tbe  Cburch  of  Constantinople,  who  takes  rank 
next  to  the  patriarch,  and  writes  all  despatches  he  senda 
to  tbe  grand  seignior ;  besides  whicb  be  is  empowered 
to  have  an  iuspection  over  the  professors  of  the  lawj 
into  purchases,  wills,  and  the  liberty  given  to  slaves; 
but  in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly  called 
protbonotaries  who  had  the  charge  of  writing  the  acta 
of  the  martyrs  and  circumstances  of  their  death,  a  title 
of  honor  whereunto  are  ascribed  many  priyilegea,  aa 
legiiimizing  bastards,  making  apostolic  notaries  [see 
Protonotarius  Apostolicus],  doctors  of  divinity  and 
of  the  canon  and  civil  law :  they  are  twelve  in  number. 

Proto  (Jirtf),  Tbis  adjectire  is  prcflxed  to  the 
name  of  sereral  officers  in  the  Greek  Church,  denot- 
ing  tbat  he  who  holds  it  is  tbe  chief  of  his  class — 
such  as  prothonotaryy  protopopas^  protopsalteSf  proto- 
syncellut. 

Protodlacon.  The  protodiacon,'  or  arcbdeacon, 
bolda  the  flrst  rank  amońg  the  deacons  employed  in  tbe 
Episcopal  Church  to  assist  the  bishop  during  worship 
and  in  the  exercise  of  bis  pontificalia.  He  is  constantly 
near  the  person  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  stands 
at  bis  side  while  he  is  performing  tbe  litnrgical  rites  or 
oonferring  holy  orders,    Tbe  splendor  of  the  episcopal 
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dignity  rcflecŁed  on  Łhis  office,  and  the  influence  wbich 
the  archdeacons  in  all  times  exerci8ed  upon  the  bUhops, 
maJe  of  Łhe  proto-  or  arch-deacoo,  in  the  Greek-Kussian 
Church,  a  very  iroportant  person.  In  larger  parishes 
sereral  deacons  are  employed,  but  only  the  fint  deacon 
of  an  epbcopal  church  ia  disttngubhed  by  Łhe  houorary 
Łitie  of  archi-  or  proto-diaconua. 

Protonotarius  ApostoDtcuB  is  a  notary  a|>- 
pointed  by  the  papai  see.     The  qualidcation  of  irpiatToc 
(primus)  is  but  honorary.     In  the  apostolic  chancery- 
rules  the  woni  **  prothonotary"  ts  regularly  employed, 
but  the  papai  bulla  and  rescripta  cali  the  same  fuiiction- 
ary  "notarius  apostolicua."    The  papai  notaries  ap- 
pointcd  in  the  city  of  Konie  («r  curia),  and  forming, 
twelve  in  number,  a  special  college  of  prelates,  are  dla- 
tinguished  by  the  addition  [Notarit]  "de  numero  par- 
ticipantium**  from  those  appointed  abroad  (exłra  cuii' 
am),  who  are  simply  notarii  or  protonotarii,  sometimes 
with  the  specification  "extra  numerum/'    The  former 
are  the  regular  and  paid,  the  latter  the  extraonlinary 
and  titular  notaries.    The  origin  of  the  papai  norariate 
is  assigned  to  the  Ist  century,  ibr  pope  Clement  I  is  said 
to  have  employed  seven  of  them  in  noting  the  memo- 
rabilia  of  the  Church,  and  composing  trustworthy  ac- 
oounta  of  the  various  manners  in  which  the  martyrs 
were  brought  to  death.     In  later  times  it  became  the 
business  of  the  prothonotaries  to  write  the  biographies 
of  the  popes,  to  draw  up  authentic  minutes  of  the  de- 
batę in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  especially  in  cases 
of  beatification,  canonization,  etc.     Their  college  was 
increased  to  t\¥elve  members  and  endowed  with  great 
privilcges  by  pope  Sixtu8  V.     They  precede  in  the  pa- 
pai chapel  at  differcnt  soleranitics  Łhe  Auditores  S.  Ko- 
tle, all  cameral  ecclesiastics  and  lower  prelates,  and  the 
generals  of  wrders.     Forraerly  they  even  enjoycd  prece- 
dence  over  bishops,  but  Paul  II  decreed  that  at  Korne 
and  abroad  they  should  step  after  the  cpiscopate.    Only 
in  public  consistories  and  in  processional  c»valcades  four 
prothonotaries  take  their  place  immeiliately  after  the  as- 
sistant  bishops  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  consequently 
in  front  of  the  episcopate.    They  are,  moreover,  not  sub- 
ject  to  the  jurij^tction  of  the  ordinaries,  but  are  placed 
under  the  immediat«  protection  of  the  pope ;  they  can 
freely  dispose  by  testament  even  of  their  beneticial  fort- 
unę to  Łhe  amount  of  2000  ducats;  they  receive  all 
messages  and  graces  of  the  pope  frec  of  tax  and  stamp; 
they  have  free  access  to  the  papai  chancery,  to  the 
public  consistories,  and  to  the  cardinal  consistories,  de- 
bating  cases  of  beatificatior*  »r  canonization.    They  are 
entitled,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  use  portable  altars 
in  saying  mass,  and  at  certain  festivals  to  wear  the  pon- 
tifical  badges  (comp.  Sixt.  V,  Constt,  "  Komanus  Ponti- 
fex"  and  "  Laudabilis*^).    They  have  aiso  the  peculiar 
pńyilege  of  creating  annually  six  doctors,  who  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  regularly  graduated  doctors;    but 
only  residenta  of  Korne  can  be  thus  promoted  (Bened. 
XIV,  Consf.  Itiłer  Compicuotj  d.  iv  CaL  Septbr.  1744). 
These  distinctiona  belong  exclusively  to  the  regular 
prothonotaries  appointed  by  the  pope  himself.     Those 
''extra  statnm,"  and  the  titular  notaries,  who  can  be 
appointed  not  only  by  the  pope,  but  also  by  his  legate 
a  IłUerff  and,  with  some  restrictions,  by  the  college  of 
real  prothonotaries,  occupy  in  the  scalę  of  rank  the  de- 
gree  next  to  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  and  only  if  they 
are  themsekes  provided  with  a  canonry  have  they  pre- 
cedence  over  the  other  members  of  chapters.     They 
wear  the  violet  talarium,  with  the  mantlet  of  the  same 
color.    In  the  performance  of  Church  functions  they  are 
perraitted  the  ring,but  without  jewel— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Leiikortf  s.  v. 

Protopapaa  is  the  arehpriest  in  the  (ireck  Church 
who  stands  on  the  left  hand  of  the  patriaich  (q.  v.). 
His  dignity  is  entirely  ecclesiastical :  he  administers 
the  holy  sacrament  to  Łhe  patriarch  at  all  high  and  sol- 
emn  masses,  and  receives  it  from  hira.  He  is  the  head 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  pe- 


culiar priyilegea,  but  to  hia  right  and  Łit]<  lo  prech 
dence.-— Garduer,  FaUht  ofthe  WorU^  a.  ^. 

Protopresbyter  (^trpUroc  up€i'C,  usually  calkd 
pi-otopope)  is  in  the  Kusso-Greek  Church  an  iatmue- 
diate  degree  between  the  bishop  and  the  ńmple  jm&ia. 
The  sitiuition  and  functions  of  the  protoprcśbyter  m 
essentially  the  same  aa  those  of  the  former  arcbprk<t? 
of  the  episcopal  cathedrals,  and  of  tbe  deana  in  tk 
country.  Each  cathedral  has  its  protopiesbyter.  be: 
the  same  dignity  exLsta  in  other  important  chutcfaes  of 
large  cities  whcre  aereral  popes  are  employed.  Thś 
title  belongs  also  to  such  popes  of  the  ńrst  rank  ai 
exercise  some  rights  of  supenrision  and  administiaik9 
over  sereral  surrounding  parishea ;  for  every  diocese  or 
eparchy  in  Russia  is  divided  into  aeyeral  protopopatps 
(as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  deanericsl 
This  class  of  dignitaries  forms,  in  litigioua  and  di^- 
plinary  matters  of  ecclesiastical  resort,  the  first  io- 
Stańce  in  the  diocese.  In  important  cities  the  proco- 
popes  are  generally  employed  as  counsellors,  asseason, 
or  secretaries  in  the  episcopal  consistories  or  other  ee- 
clesiastical  colleges.  The  distinguishing  garroent  <if 
the  protopopes  is  the  so-called  epigonalicon,  The  pro- 
topresbyterate  is  the  most  influential  of  the  lower  deri- 
cal  functions,  and  the  highest  degree  open  to  a  secukr 
ecclesiastic ;  for  in  the  Greek  Church  the  episcopate, 
and  the  still  higher  dignities,  can  only  be  occupied  by 
unmarried  priesta,  or  such  as  are  separated  from  their 
wives  by  death  or  voIuntary  renunciation,  and  who  be- 
long to  the  monastical  onler,  mostly  archi  mandrires 
(abbots)  and  hegemons  (priors).  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen'Lexthonf  s.  v. 

Protopsaltes  is  the  chief  singer  or  master  of  tbe 
choir  in  Greek  churches. 

ProtosyncelltiB  is  the  vicar  or  assistant  of  a 
Greek  patriarch,  who  generally  restdes  along  with  him 
in  his  palące. 

ProtothrSnuB  is,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  name 
of  the  first  bishop  of  an  ecclesiastical  prorince;  he  h<ddi 
the  first  rank  after  the  patriarch  or  after  the  metropnli- 
tan.  At  the  death  of  either  of  these  latter  dignitaries, 
the  protothronus  assumes  his  jurisdiction  until  a  suc- 
cessor  is  installed. 

Prototype  is  a  term  ased  in  theology  to  deaignate 
the  original  fype  (q.  v.)  or  form  of  any thing,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  foUowing  dogma :  The  prototypal  form  in 
which  Adam  was  created  was  the  image  of  God;  in 
Christ  that  image  is  restored ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  tbe 
Christian  that  this  form  will  be  his  also  when  be  wakes 
up  after  God>  likeness  and  is  satisfied  (Pisa.  xv,  17).  It 
is  a  term,  therefore,  that  has  an  anthropological,  Cbris- 
tological,  and  an  eschatological  character,  as  referring 
to  Adam,  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  redeemed.    Now, 
in  what  does  that  likeness  consist?     Not  surely  in  out- 
ward  form,  but  in  sptritual  attributes,  for  God  is  Spińt. 
But  those  atlributes  pertain  to  the  soul  inyested  in  bodr, 
which  God  has  not;  therefore  the  likeness  of  God  mofi 
be  restricted  to  such  dirine  attribntes  aa  are  reflected  in 
roan  independently  of  his  materiał  naturę,  soch  as  a  lorę 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  right,  reason,  and  free-will, 
which  constitute  in  him  the  "likeness  and  glory**  of 
(łod  (1  Cor.  xi,  7;  see  Glory),  and  exclusive  of  other 
attributes  that  8erve  only  to  mark  the  imperfection  of 
the  creature.     When  Irenieua,  therefore  (c  Iłar.  t,  6), 
speaks  of  the  image  of  God  as  being  sud  natura  of  a 
bodily  character,  he  may  expTe8a  correctly  the  philo- 
sophical  notion  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  of  thedirine 
likeness,  as  derived  from  ancient  schools,  but  he  hardly 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  Catholic  antiąuity  on  a 
point  which  had  as  yet  received  bot  Httle  considerstion. 
Our  only  safe  guide  is  the  apostle,  who  expres8es  him- 
self with  sufficient  CKplicitnesa.     With  him  Cbnbt  is 
the  very  "  image  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iv,  4), "  in  tbe  form  of 
God"  (Phii.  ii,  6),  and  "the  expre8a  image  of  his  Per- 
son," as  well  as  "  tbe  brightnesa  of  his  glory"  (Heb^  i,  d)f 
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the  image  of  the  inylsible  God"  (Col.  i,  15).    He  is  now 

to  U8  as  the  prototypal  form  in  wbich  Adam  was  created 

fuli  of  grace  and  trutb ;  and  man*s  hope  of  haTing  that 

form  resŁored  in  him  hereafter  depends  on  tbe  genuine- 

ness  witb  wbich  some  few  rays  of  that  glory  are  reflect- 

ed  in  his  soul  now.     So  it  bas  been  decreed  from  ever- 

lasting  that  all  who  are  called  according  to  God*8  sancti- 

fy  ing  parpose  sboiild  be  '^  conformed  to  tbe  image  of  his 

Son*'  (Rom.  viii,  29) ;  that "  as  we  have  borne  the  image 

of  the  earthy,"  we  may  also  "  bear  tbe  image  of  the 

hearenly**  (1  Cor.  xy,  49) ;  that  having  his  high  ex- 

emplar  before  us,  and  ^  bebolding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 

of  the  Lord,"  by  a  continually  progreasiye,  sanctifying 

process,  we  "  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from 

gflory  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lonl"  (2  Cor.  iii, 

18).     It  L8  of  tbis  '*renewing  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind/' 

according  to  the  prototypal  Ukeness  of  Christ,  that  the 

apostle  speaks  when  be  ezborts  bis  chaige  to  ^*  put  on 

the  new  roan,  wbich  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  tbe 

iotiage'*  of  the  Creator  (Col  iii,  10),  and  **  after  God 

(ni13"^3)  is  created  in  righteousness  and  in  the  holiness 

of  truth"  (Eph.  iv,  24).    According  to  Roman  Catholic 

doctrine,  original  righteousness  was  not  tbis  prototypal 

Ukeness,  but  a  superadded  gift  conferred  after  tbe  act 

of  creation  was  complete.    So  the  Tridentine  Catechism 

aays,  "  Quod  ad  animam  pertinet,  eam  ad  imaginem  et 

simiiitudinem  S4tam  furmavit  Deus,  liberumque  ei  tri- 

buit  arbitrium;  omnes  prsterea  motus  animi  atque 

appetitiones  ita  in  eo  temperavit,  ut  rationis  imperio 

nunąuam  non  parerent.     Tum  origiualis  justitiie  admi- 

rabile  donum  addidit,"  etc.  (ed.  Colon.  1565,  p.  63).    The 

council  purposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  expre8S  its 

meaning  as  "justitiam  et  sanctitatem  in  qua  Adam 

oonditus  fuerat,'*  but  accepted  the  correction  of  Paceco, 

and  wrote  "constitutus  fuerat"  (Pallavicłiii,  Bisf.  Conc. 

Trid.  vii,  9).— Blunt,  Diet,  of  TheoL  s.  v.   For  tbe  teach- 

ing  of  the  schools  on  tbis  point,  see  Scholastic  Theoł- 

OOT ;  for  tbe  wbimsical  notious  of  Judaism,  see  Cabala. 

Protraoted  Meetings.    See  Rrvivau 

Proud,  JoSKPH,  an  Englisb  minister  of  the  New 
Jenisalem  Churcb,  who  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  centur)',  is  noted  as  tbe  autbor  of  8everal  of  tbe 
ablest  poleroics  ever  issued  by  tbe  Churcb  of  wbich  be 
was  a  much  esteemed  merober.  He  died  about  1860. 
His  works  are :  Bfply  (o  Dr.  Priestley'*  Lefterg  an  Swe- 
denborg  (1792,  8vo) :  —  Hymna  for  the  New  Church 
(l2mo)  :--Jehovah*s  Mercy,  a  poem  (8vo): — ITnUarian 
Doctrine  Refuted  (Lond.  1806,  Syo)  :  —  Letłers  on  fhe 
Fundctmental  Doctrinei  ofthe  IJnitarian  Religion  (1808, 
8vo) :  —  The  Aged  Minuter^t  Last  f^ffacy  to  the  New 
Church  (Birm.  i2mo;  2d  ed.  Lond.  1855).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit  j  ix,  67. 

Prondfit,  Alezander  Moncrieli  D.D.,  an 
American  dirine  of  much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Pequa, 
Pa^  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  (class  of  1792).  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
madę  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in 
1795,  where  be  lired  until  IHSby  when  be  becaroe  agent 
of  the  American  Colontzation  Society.  He  resigned  that 
post  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  He  published :  Di*courtes 
on  the  Ruin  and  Recorery  ofAfan  (Salem,  1806, 12roo; 
again,  1813,  12mo) : — Di$cour$es  on  Ute  f^ading  Doc- 
trines  and  Dutiei  of  ChriHianity  (1815, 4  voIs.  12mo) : — 
a  work  on  the  ParabUi  (1820, 12mo) :— and  a  number 
of  single  Sermont^  Tractt^  etc  (179&-1836).  See  Mem- 
oir  ofthe  late  A,  M,  Proudft,  D,D.y  etc,,  by  John  For- 
syth, D.D.,  minister  of  the  Union  Churcb,  Newburgb, 
N.  Y.  (12mo),  reriewed  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  vi,  858, 
by  R.  W.  Dickinson ;  Sprague,  Annait  ofthe  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ix,  67;  Memoriał  Volume  A,  B,  C.  F,  M,  1862,  p. 
114;  Princd,  Ret,  Oct.  1846,  p.  609. 

Proudflt,  John,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  1804,  gradoated  at  Union  Col- 
lege io  1828,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminąry  in 


1826.  After  a  brief  settlement  as  pastor  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  profeasor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages  in  the  Univer8ity  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  remained  from  183S  until  1838.  He  then 
spent  some  time  in  £urope,  and  in  1841  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek  literaturę  in  Rutgers 
College.  In  1854  his  chair  was  confined  to  Greek  lit- 
eraturę alone.  He  resigned  in  1861,  and  traiisfcrred 
his  ecclesiastical  relation  in  1864  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  a  second  protracted  residence  in  Eu- 
ropę, he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  bis  country,  and  dur« 
ing  the  war  was  an  exceedingly  devoted  and  useful 
chaplain  to  the  soldiers  ofthe  U.  Ś.  Army,  being  located 
on  BedIoe's  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor.  After  his  re- 
turn fiom  tbe  war  he  lived  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  the  religion  wbich  he 
preached.  His  daily  walk  seemed  to  be  *'close  witb 
God,"  unUl,  at  last, "  God  took  him."  He  died  of  pneu- 
monia  in  1870,  after  a  \try  short  illness,  perfectly  sub- 
missive  to  tbe  will  of  the  Lord  and  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect  of  heaven.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  an  eminent  daseical 
scholar  and  divine.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
his  tastcs  were  refined,  and  his  public  life  was  distin- 
guished  by  his  devotion  to  litcrary  and  theological  pur- 
suits.  He  was  a  frequent  contribntor  to  religious  newe- 
papers,  and  to  the  Princeton  Reciew  and  other  serial 
publications.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Brunguńck  Quarterly  Review,  In  these  period icalfi  he 
was  active]y  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  exciting 
controversies  connected  with  what  is  known  as  ''Mcr- 
cersburg  theolog^'.'*  He  edited  an  edition  of  Plautas 
and  other  classical  works.  His  scholarship  was  far 
greater  than  his  abiltty  as  a  practical  teacher  of  youth. 
His  sermons  were  always  carefuUy  elaborated  in  style, 
elegant  in  expre8ston,  and  evangclical  in  spirit,  but  his 
quiet  deliver3'  failed  to  give  them  the  power  to  wbich 
their  real  merits  entitled  them.  Some  of  tbese  were 
published  by  reque8t,  among  wbich  is  A  Baccalaureate 
Ditcourse  to  the  Graduating  Clau  oflMi  in  Rutgers 
CoUeifff  one  of  the  best  specimcns  of  his  pulpit  efforts. 
Dr.  Proudfit  was  unusually  tali  and  slender,  dignified  in 
appearance,  with  an  intellectual  bcad,  benevoient  face, 
and  polished  manners.  He  excelled  as  a  conversation- 
alist,  being  fuli  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  happi- 
ly  interweaving  his  reminiscences  of  public  men  and 
incidcnts  of  travel  in  fureign  lands.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest  in  the  evangelization  ofthe  papai  nations  of  Eu- 
ropę, and  was  familiar  with  the  grcat  religious  quc8tion8 
of  those  lands.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Proudfit,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Hopewell,  Pa.,  June 
6,  1777,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1798.  In  1801  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Churcb  at  Broadalbiu,  N.  Y., 
in  which  charge  he  continued  until  1818,  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  situation 
be  filled  with  distinguished  ability  until  1849,  when,  by 
an  act  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  college, 
he  was  relieved  from  active  duty,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  in  the  same  institution.  During 
the  w  hole  time  he  was  in  active  duty  as  professor,  Dr. 
Proudfit  did  not  neglect  the  cali  of  his  sacred  profes- 
sion,  and,  while  his  health  permitted,  be  ceased  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel  wh«never  he  had  opportunity.  The 
zcal  and  eamestness  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
Master's  cause  gained  many  souls  to  the  Church,  and 
Dr.  Proudfifs  memory  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  madę 
happy  by  his  agency.  He  died  at  Schenectadv,  N.  Y., 
F€b.*ll,  1862.  See  Wilson,  Presbyt,  Uist,  Almanac 
(1862),  p.  306. 

Proudhon,  Pikrrb  Josrph,  a  noted  French  social- 
ist,  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  July  15, 1809,  at  Besan- 
cnn.  After  a  rudimentary  education,  he  engaged  in 
printing.  and  soon  became  an  autbor — especially  of  an 
Essai  de  Grammairt  Ginirale,  for  which  he  received  a 
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pension.  In  1840  be  publiahed  bis  worfc  entitled  Qm*eM' 
n  que  Uł  PropruUj  which  erenuially  became  iiifamoiu 
from  th«  answer  whicb  it  gave  to  tbat  ąucatim — *'La 
Propriiti^  c^tM  U  WołT  and  caoMd  bim  tbe  Umb  ot  bu 
pen»ion.  Lhuing  tbe  Kerolatioa  be  edited  an  inflam- 
nuLtitry  paper,  which  was  soon  sappreased,  but  gave  bim 
siich  pr>piihuitT  Łbal  be  was  ekcted  to  tbe  Ajwemblr. 
His  notorious  principles  of  anaicbj  prevented  bis  being 
heard  in  the  debates,  and  tbe  papers  which  be  iam^d  in 
revenge  were  sappressed  fuf  their  scarrilitr.  In  1849 
be  started  a  BeatąHe  du  Pevpk  to  cany  out  bis  coin> 
muntstic  ideas,  bot  it  was  cłosed  by  tbe  autborities,  amt 
be  fled  to  <teneya,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  be  was 
imprisoned.  Dtiring  his  three  years  nfiocarcCTation  be 
roarried,  and  issued  sereral  remarkable  pr»litical  worfcs. 
He  died  in  obscurityat  Paris,  Jan.  19. 1865.  Histocial 
theories  are  of  the  most  extra%'agant  and  dangerous 
cbaracter,  greatly  resembling  tbe  rsdical  and  immoral 
principles  of  the  communiHtic  rerolutionists  who  are 
now  agitating  Kurope  and  tbis  country.  See  Hoefer, 
Nout.  Biog.  Ctnirale^  s.  v. 

Provender  (X**gO'a,  mxtp6\  fud<ler  ft>r  cattle 
(Gen.  xxiv,  25.  32).  In  the  account  of  king  Sulomoirs 
stables,  in  1  Kings  iv,  28,  we  read,  **  Harley,  alau,  and 
straw  for  the  hor^es  and  dromedaries,  bruught  they  unto 
the  place  where  the  officers  were,  every  man  according 
to  his  charge.'*  Harmer  remarks  upon  this  passage: 
"  Besides  proyisinns  fur  themselyes,  tbe  Orientals  are 
obliged  to  carry  fuod  for  the  beasts  on  which  they  ride 
or  carry  thoir  gooda.  That  food  is  of  different  kiuds. 
They  make  liitle  or  no  bay  iu  these  countries,  and  are 
therefore  vcry  careful  of  their  straw,  which  they  cut 
into  śmall  bits,  by  an  instrument  which  at  the  same 
time  threshcs  out  the  com;  this  chopped  straw,  with 
bariey,  beantt,  and  balls  madę  of  bean  and  barley  meal, 
or  of  the  poundcd  kemels  of  dates,  are  what  they  are 
wont  to  feed  them  with.  The  officers  of  Solomon  are 
accordingly  said  to  bave  brought,  every  man  in  his 
month,  bariey  and  straw  for  the  borses  and  dromeda- 
ries;  not  straw  to  litter  them  with,  there  is  reason  to 
thiuk,  for  it  is  not  now  used  in  those  countries  for  tbat 
purpose,  but  chopped  straw  for  them  to  eat,  eitheralone 
or  with  their  bariey.  The  litter  they  use  for  them  is 
their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  bruised  between 
their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  rooruing, 
sprinkling  it  in  suromer  with  fresh  water,  to  keep  it 
from  cr)rrupting.  In  some  other  places  we  read  of 
prorender  and  straw,  not  bariey  and  straw ;  because  it 
may  be  other  things  were  used  for  their  food  ancient- 
ly,  as  well  as  now,  besides  harley  and  chopped  straw. 
P''5a,  heliU  one  of  the  words  used  for  provender  (Isa. 
xxx,  24),  implies  something  of  młxtnre,  and  the  parti- 
cipie  of  tbe  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  for  the 
hiingling  of  flour  with  oil;  so  the  verb  in  Judges  xłx, 
21  may  be  as  well  translated  '  be  mingled  [food]  fi>r  the 
B8ses'as*he  gave  them  provender,' signifyiug  that  he 
mixed  some  chopped  straw  and  barie}'  together  for  the 
asses.  Thus  also  bariey  and  chop[jed  straw,  as  it  is 
just  after  rcaping,  unseparated  in  the  field,  might  nat- 
urally  be  expresiied  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate 
pruven(ier,  which  signifie^  bariey  and  straw  that  had 
becn  mingled  together,  and  accordingly  seems  to  be  so. 
^Tiiey  reap  erery  one  his  corn  in  the  fleld'  (Job  xxiv, 
6),  •  łlebrewy  mingled  corn  or  dredge,*  says  the  roargin. 
What  ideas  are  usually  affixed  to  secondary  translation 
I  do  not  knuw,  but  Job  apparcntly  alludes  to  the  prov- 
ender,  or  hcap  of  chopped  straw,  lying  mingled  together 
in  the  field,  after  having  passed  under  the  thrcshing  in- 
strument, to  which  he  compared  the  spoils  that  were 
taken  from  possengers  so  early  as  his  time  by  those  that 
lived  somewhat  after  the  present  manndr  of  the  wiM 
Arabs,  which  spoils  are  to  them  what  tbe  han^est  anif 
vintage  were  to  others.  With  this  agrees  that  other  pas- 
sage of  Job  where  this  word  occurs  (vi,  5),  *  Will  the  ox 
Iow  in  complaints  over  his  provcnder?'  or  *fodder,'  as  it 
^a  translated  in  our  rersion,  when  he  bas  not  only  straw 


enougb,  bat  iiiŁxcd  with  barier."  TrareUeas  io  ł"-.; 
East,  wlierever  they  meotion  tbe  sul>iect,  uae  much  i-*- 
same  teras  as  Walpole,  who,  in  bis  Jourmal,  Tciiiark.v 
^ Nettber  hav  oor  oats  are  known  to  the  Turks:  oor  kas 
anv  natioD  in  tbe  Eaat  ercr  used  them  for 
See  F<x>DEs. 


Da\td  bcs-Abr.%ham.  wbo  tltiań-i- 
ed  in  the  16tb  ceotur}%  was  a  preacber  at  Mantua,  n^i 
was  flo  ek)quent  tbat  he  was  styłed  S^Sw^^in  ^X" 
'!'^*!'T2»r,  Le.  tbe  prince  of  preacbeis  in  hia  generat.-- 
Ue  wrote:  T)'^  "t*^;,  a  commentarr  on  tbe  Pentatetf": 
from  an  aicbisiJogical  point  of  view : — C"''^"*Trn  **r 
'^'*St3,  a  oomroentary  oti  tbe  Song  of  Suag»: — ""^ 
n^PCn,  a  ooffiparative  lexicon,  Hebrew,  LattD.  Grv<-k. 
and  Italian: — and  1V1  bl3^,  a  Hebrew  grauDra&r. 
See  FUrst.  BM,  Jud,  iii,  123:  De  Rosai,  l>i£.iomirw 
Storico  <Uf/U  Auiori  Ebrti,  p.  272  (Germ.  tranal.  br 
Hambei^r) ;  Ktheridge,  Inti-odMctum  to  Hthrete  Littro- 
turę,  p.  288 ,  Steinscbueider,  Jncish  IMeratĘtrtj  p.  £^. 
(.B.P.) 

Proverb.   b^i:,  matkaŁ^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  W- 
word,**  "  parable,**  "  pn)verb'*  (rapa/3oAq,  jrapo^ita  . 
expiessea  ałl  and  even  morc  thaii  is  C()iiveyed  by  tbe!« 
its  Englieh  representatives.     It  is  derived  frotn  a  t^nA 
bc^S,  moskal,  **  to  be  like*'  (Arab.  matkaUt,  to  *^  resetD- 
ble**),  and  the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  <>f 
likeness,  comparison.     Tbis  form  of  compartson  wiKiid 
very  naturally  be  taken  by  the  short,  pitby  seoten^^e; 
whicb  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  pit»verUv 
es[)ecially  when  employed  in  mockery  and  sarca&m,  a« 
in  Mic.  ii,  4 ;  Hab.  ii,  6,  and  evcn  in  tbe  morę  devel- 
oped  taunting  song  of  trinmpb  for  the  fali  of  BabrU^] 
in  Isa.  xiv,  4.     Probably  all  proverbial  sayings  were  at 
tirst  of  the  natine  of  similes,  but  the  term  matkól  50i« 
acquired  a  morę  extended  signiticance.     It  was  apf>litti 
to  denote  such  short,  pointed  sayings  as  do  not  iarolrf 
a  comparison  directly,  but  still  coovey  tbelr  meanins^ 
by  the  help  of  a  Hgure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x,  12 ;  Ezek.  xi!. 
22,  23;  xvii,  2,  3  (comp.  rapa/3oX^,  Lukę  iv,  23  >. 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  tbat  of 
sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Piov.  i,  1;  x,  1: 
xxv,  1 ;  xxvi,  7,  9;  Eccles.  xii,  9;  Job  xiii,  12,  many  of 
which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison  (I*rov.  xxv, 
3,  11,  12,  13, 14,  etc.-,  xxvi,  1,  2,  3,  etc).     Stich  coro- 
parisons  are  eiiher  expreased,  or  tbe  things  compared 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  tbe  comparison  left  fur  tbe 
hearer  or  reader  to  snpply.     Next  we  find  it  used  of 
tłuise  larger  pieces  in  which  a  single  idea  is  no  łong(Y 
exhausted  in  a  sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  llie 
whole,  and  is  worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.    Many 
instanoes  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  ofihe 
Imok  of  Proverbs;  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii  sml 
xxix,  in  both  w^hich  chapters  Job  takes  np  hb  moskal, 
or  "  parable,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.    Tbe  **  ptr- 
nble"  of  Balaam,  in  Nurab.  xxiii,  7-10 ;  xxiv,  3-9, 15-19. 
20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  oonveyed  in  figures: 
but  fnaskal  alao  denotes  the  *'parab1e**  proper,  as  in 
Kzek.  xvii,  2 ;  xx,  49  (xxi,  5) ;  xxiv,  8.    Lowth,  in  hi* 
notes  on  Isa.  xiv.  4,  speaking  of  maskdlj  says:  ''I  take 
this  to  be  the  generał  name  for  poetic  style  amMg  tbe 
Hcbrews,tincluding  eveTy  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  onder 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  th3  characters,  sententious  fi<^ 
urative,  and  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the 
original  notion,  or  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word 
ma^dl.     Parables  or  proverb«,  such  as  those  of  Solo- 
mon, are  always  expres8ed  in  short,  pointed  senteiice?: 
freąuently  figurati ve,  being  formed  on  some  comparipon, 
both  in  the  matter  and  the  form.     Such,  in  geneiiL  is 
the  8tvle  of  the  Hebrew  poetrj*.     Balaam's  firat  pmpŁ- 
ecy  (Ńumb.  xxiii,  7-10)  is  called  bis  moskal,  aUhoagli 
it  bas  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it;  but  it  is  beau- 
tirullv  sententions,  and,  from  tbe  verv  form  and  JOMStatT 
of  it,  bas  great  spirit,  force,  and  energy.    Thus  J«»» 
last  speecbeS)  in  anawer  to  tbe  tbree  frieods  (eh.  xxrii* 
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xxxi),  are  called  masHdU,  (Vom  no  one  particular  char- 
acŁer  which  dtscriroinates  them  from  Łbe  rest  of  the 
poem,  but  from  tbe  sublime,  the  iigunitive,  the  senten- 
Łious  maiiner  which  eąually  preyails  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  first  and  moHt  eminent 
example8  extałit  of  tbe  truły  great  and  beautiful  in  po- 
etie  style."— Smith.   Sir  W.  Jones  says,  **  The  moralista 
of  the  Kast  have  in  generał  cboaeu  to  deliver  their  pre- 
ceptfl  in  shórt,  sententious  maxims,'to  illustrate  them 
-by  spriglłtiy  comparisons,  or  to  inculcaie  them  in  the 
very  ancient  forma  of  agreeable  apologues :  there  are, 
indeetl,  both  in  Arabie  and  Pemian,  philosophical  tracts 
on  ethics  written  with  aound  ratiocination  and  elegant 
pcrspicuity.     But  in  every  part  of  the  Eastem  world, 
from  I^ekin  to  Damaacas,  the  popular  teachers  of  morał 
wisclonn  have  immemorially  been  poeta,  and  there  would 
be  no  end  of  enumerating  their  worka,  which  are  still 
extant  in  tbe  five  principal  languages  of  Asia."     See 
Parable.    Our  Lord  freąucntly  employed  prorerlw  in 
his  public  iustructtons;  and  the  ilhiscration  of  these 
proverbs  bas  occupied  many  leamed  men,  wbo  proceed 
partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Old  Test., 
and  paitly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially  from  the  Talmud,  whence  it  appears  how  much 
they  were  in  use  among  tbat  people,  and  that  they  were 
applied  by  Christ  and  his  apoetles  agreeably  to  common 
usage.     The  proyerbs  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tests.  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Drusius  and  An- 
dreas  Scbottus,  w  bose  works  are  coroprised  in  the  ninth 
yolume  of  the  Criiici  Sacrif  and  aiso  by  Joachim  Zeh- 
ner,  who  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  from  heathen  writers,  in  a  ti^attse 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1601.     The  proverbs  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Test.  ha ve  been  illustrated  by  Vor- 
stius  and  Yisir.  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schottgen 
in  their  Iform  łiebraica  et  T€tlmudica,  and  by  Buxtorf 
in  bis  !..eiiam  ChaUaieum  Talmudicum  et  RiMimcum, 
from  which  last-mentioned  works  RosenmUller,  Kuinól, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Adam  CUirke,  and  other  commeutatorB, 
have  derired  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables 
and  proverbe.   See  Kelly,  Proveii>8  of  all  Nations  (Lond. 
18ó9,8vo) ;  Sterling,  Literaturę  o/Proveri>8  (ibid.  1860, 
8vo);  Bohn,  Book  ofProverb*,    See  PicovERBS,  Book 

OK. 

Proverbs,  Bock  ok,  the  20th  book  of  tbe  Old 
Test.,  aocording  to  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
Bibie,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  Psalms  and  Ec- 
clesiaNtes,  doubtless  from  its  presumed  relation  to  the 
other  works  of  Solomon;  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bibie  it 
likewise  follows  the  Psalms  as  part  of  the  Kethubim,  or 
Hagiographa.  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Olil  Test.  the  Proverb8  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSa,  which  follow  the 
Masorah,  the  order  is  Psalms,  Job,  Prorerbs.  This  lat- 
ter  is  the  order  obserred  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Sept.  Melito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges 
the  Hagiographa  thus:  Psalms,  Proverbe,  Kcclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in  the  list  madę  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Laodicea ;  and  the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen, 
except  that  the  book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jereroiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  tłme  of  Jer- 
ome  (see  Praf,  in  Libr.  Regvm,  iii :  "Tertius  ordo  iyicJ- 
y^^  pofsidet.  Et  primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Se- 
cundus  a  David. , ,  .  Tertius  est  Solomon,  łres  libros 
habens:  Proverbia,  ąusB  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth 
appellant:  Eccleaiastes,  id  est,  Coelcth :  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum,  qtiem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant").  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while  Prov- 
crbs  and  Eoclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  book  of  Ruth. 
Grefjory  of  Nazianzum,  apparently  from  the  exigencies 
of  bis  ve«e,  arranges  the  writings  of  Solomon  in  this 
order:  Kcclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Proverbs.  Pseudo- 
Epipbanius  placea  Proverbs,  Ecclcsiastes,  and  Song  of 
Songs  between  the  Ist  and  2d  books  of  Kings  and  the 
minor  prophets.    (The  following  article  U  baeed  upon 


that  in  Kitto'8  Cydopadiaj  with  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  Bibłe. 

I.  Tiik.-^Aźi  in  Ihe  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Proverb8 
takes  its  Hebrew  title  from  its  opening  words— "^bc^ 
nt'?»,  or  "^b^T?,  misJiUy,  simply.     From  this  are  dii 
rectly'derived  the  titles  it  beara  in  the  Sept.  {wapotfiiai 
2:aXo/i(Svroc)  and  Yulgate  {Liber  Proreibiołum  gutrn 
HebriKi  "J/w/e"  apj>ełiant),  and  the  naroe  by  which  it  id 
unirersally  known  in  English.     Another  title,  perhapś 
morę  appropriate  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  deriyed  from 
ite  chief  subject, "  Wisdom."*    In  the  Tosaphoth  to  Baba 
Bathra  (fol.  14  6),  we  find  Prorerbs  and  Ecclesiasies 
combined  under  tbe  name  nr SH  nCC,  « the  book  of 
wi8dom,"and  this  title  appears  to  have  passed  thence 
into  the  early  Church.     Clemens  Roman.  {Ep,  ad  Cor,  i, 
57)  when  ąuoting  i,  23-31  says,  ovrwc  \kyii.  y  Trapapi- 
Toc  tropią,  a  name  which,  according  to  Eusebius  (//.  jt'. 
iv,  22),  was  adopted  by  Hogesippus,  Irenicus,  and  "  the 
whole  band  of  the  ancients,"  following  the  unwritten 
Jewish  tradition,  and  by  Ciem.  Alex.  {jStrom,  ii,  §  22). 
It  is  styled  by  Gregory  Naz.  (Oraf,  xi)  vai^aywyiKĄ 
(topią,  and  by  Dion.  Alex.  ijoprl  ^ifi\oc.     In  the  cata- 
Ipgue  of  canonical  books  coropiled  by  Melito  of  Sardis 
preseryed  by  Eusebius  (//.  A',  iv,  26),  we  find  Uap.  la- 
\op,  ri  Kai  lopia,  a  name  which,  as  well  as  SapierUią, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  fathers  (see  Cote- 
lerius  in  Ciem.  Rom.  L  e, ;  Yales.  ad  Euseb.  L  c),  though 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  book  of  l*rovcrbs,  being 
equa]]y  used,  as  Cotelerius  proves,  of  "  Ecdesiasticus" 
and  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a  circumstance  from 
which  some  confusion  bas  arisen. 

The  word  bćc,  tnashdl,  by  which  the  so-called 
«  Proverbs"  of  Solomon  are  designated  (Pror.  i,  1,  6 ;  x, 
1 ;  xxv,  1 ;  and  1  Kings  iv,  82  [v,  12J),  is  morę  appro- 
priately  translated  in  the  Yulgate  "parabola."  It  is 
akin  to  the  verb  i«^,  corresponding  with  the  Arabie 
mathala  and  the  Syriac  methal,  "  to  be  like,"  and  pri- 
marily  signifles  "a  comparison,"  « similitude,"  "para- 
ble"  (Ezek.  xvii,  2;  xxiv,  3) ;  whence  it  easily  passed 
to  those  pitliy,  sententious  maxims  so  often  in  the  East 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  tersc  comparison,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us— e.  g.  xxvi, 
1,  2,  3,  6, 7,  8,  9, 11, 14, 17— and  then  to  "  proverbs"  in 
generał,  whether  containing  a  similitude  or  not  (1  Sam. 
X,  12;  xxiv,  13  [14];  Eccles.  xii,  9).  Its  scope  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  its  application  to  longer  com- 
positions  of  a  poetical  and  figurativc  character— e.  g. 
that  ofBalaam  (Numb.  xxiii,  7, 18,  etc,  and  Job  xxvii, 
I ;  comp.  Psa.  xlix,  6;  lxxviii,  2),  and  particularly  tó 
launting  songs  of  triumph  over  fallen  encmies— e.  g. 
against  the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  the  Chaldeans 
(Hab.  ii,  6;  comp.  aIso  Mic.  ii,  4;  Deut.  xxviii,  37;  1 
Kings  ix,  7).     See  PKOVKna 

But  the  book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introditc- 
tory  ver8e8  which  describe  its  character,  coutains,  be- 
sides  several  varietie8  of  the  mashdl,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kind?,  mentioned  in  i,  6.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  iTJ^^n,  chulaJt,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  dark  saying," 
«dark  speech,"  «hanl  ąuestion,"  "riddle,'*  and  once 
(Hab.  ii,  6)  "proverb."  It  is  applied  to  Samson's  rid- 
dle  (Judg.  xiv),  to  the  bard  ąuestions  with  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  plied  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1 ;  2  Chroń. 


ix,  1),  and  is  use<l  al  most  8ynonvmonsiy  with  mmhdl  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in  I^sa.  xli*x,  4  ('Ot  lxxviii,  2, In 
which  last  passages  the  poetical  character  of  both  is  in- 
dicated.^  The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knot  ty,  intri- 
cate  saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  expericnce 
and  skill :  that  it  was  obscure  is  evi<lent  from  Numb. 
xii,  8.  In  addition  to  the  chiddh  was  the  nx''l3p,  me- 
liudh  (Prov.  i,  6,  A.  V. "  the  intcrpretation,"  marg.  "an 
eloąuent  speech"),  which  occurs  in  Hab.  ii,  6  in  con- 
nection  both  with  chiildh  and  mushai.  It  bas  been 
variously  explained  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speech 
(Ewald) ;  or  a  speech  dark  and  mvohTd,  snch  as  nre<led 
a  meliłi,  or  interpreter  (comp.  Gen.  xHi,  23;  2  Chroń. 
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ciL  31 :  Job  xxxui,  23;  Urn.  zliii,  27) ;  or  agun,  » 
lijr  DtUiztch  tiMr  Propket  Habakmk,  pu  09 >,  a  brilliant 
or  •yj^««<'p<l  MTUii';  ^^  Olamt^  odtr  Woklreden  oratio  Mpk*- 
óifda^ tUyams, imjmiaubmt  ormała').  ThU last  intcrpretA- 
tMO  u  based  upon  tbe  magf  <4the  word  in  modeni  He- 
brew,  tmt  it  certunlj  does  oot  flppear  apprupriatc  to 
tfae  FrorcnijA ;  and  tbe  fint  ezpljmatioo,  wbich  Ewald 
adoptJi,  is  M»  liitle  to  tbe  point.  It  b  bettcr  to  nnder- 
iCaiid  it  ju  a  dark,  eoigmatical  aajing,  whicb,  like  tbe 
maskal,  might  aaBame  tbe  cbaiactcr  oT  tucum  and 
ifooj,  tboii^h  not  eitential  to  it.    See  Pakabijł 

Aj  migbt  be  espeetcd  from  tbe  natoie  oT  tbe  wotlc 
eoDtemplatetl,  tbe  prorerba  before  im  almost  escluśrelr 
bear  reference  to  tbe  aflain  of  thifl  life ;  bot  wbile  a  fut> 
nre  exl8tence  is  not  formally  brougbt  to  view,  jet  tbe 
oontciouMicM  orsocb  an  esistenoe  runa  tbnHigboat,  and 
funns  tbe  bańs  on  which  many  of  tbe  ttrongest,  most 
dccińye.  and  ofUrepeated  dedaiatiooa  are  madę.  For 
example,  cb.  xi,  7  bat  no  meaning  exoept  oo  tbe  wp- 
poffitton  that  the  writer  beliered  in  a  futurę  life,  wbere, 
if  not  berę,  the  bope  and  espectation  of  good  men 
ahould  be  realized.  If  deatb  weie,  in  his  judgmeiit, 
annihiJation,  it  would  be  eqnaU)r  tbe  orerthrow  of  the 
ezpecUtton  of  the  righteous  aa  of  the  wicked.  See 
alio,  aa  aflbrding  stmilar  indication,  cb.  xiv,  82;  xxiii, 
17, 18.    See  Immortalitt. 

II.  Cawmieiijf, — The  canonioal  aiithoritj  of  tbe  book 
of  Proverbs  bas  nerer  been  called  in  questiou,  except 
aroong  the  Jew«  Łhemiekes.  We  leam  from  t,he  Tal- 
mud {ShabbatAj  foL  30  6)  that  the  school  of  Shamosai, 
thiis  early  adopting  the  principle  of  the  free  handling 
of  Scripture,  waa  led  by  eome  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  book  (e.  g.  Pior.  xxvi,  i,  5)  to  ąuestion  ita  in- 
apiration,  and  to  propose  to  cast  it  out  of  the  canon.  It 
ia  indeed  certain,  if  we  credit  the  Jewish  tradition,  that 
it  did  not  at  once  take  its  place  on  a  level  with  the 
other  canonical  Scripturea,  tńit,  like  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  New  Test.,  reroained  for  a  tiroe  in  suspensę.  Ao- 
cordiog  to  Wolf  (BibL  Hthr.  ii,'  119)  and  Zunz  {Gott. 
Yortrdg,  p.  14),  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Persian 
nile  that "  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue*^  admitted  it 
to  an  eqiuil  rank  with  the  other  Uagiographa.  In  the 
remarkable  passage  of  the  Talmud,  however,  which 
contains  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  the  Jews  on  the 
formation  of  the  Old-Test.  canon  {Baba  BatAra,  p.  14, 
apud  WesŁcoŁt,  Bibie  in  tAe  ChurcA,  p.  86),  its  recogni- 
tion  is  fixed  earlier:  the  Proverbs  ('*  Meshaliro*')  being 
includcd  with  Isaiah,  Canticles  ("  Shir  Hashirim"),  and 
Ecclesiastes  ("  Koheleih")  in  the  memoriał  word  Jam- 
shak,  specifying  the  books  "writtcn*"— Le.  reduced  to 
writing— by  Hezekiah  and  his  leamed  men.  With  the 
trifling  excepŁion  mentioned  above,  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  canon  has  never  been  ąuestioned  sińce  its  admis- 
sion  into  it,  and  there  is  no  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
whose  authority  is  morę  unshaken.  The  amount  of  in- 
eptration  in  tbe  book  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
sińce  the  days  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  believed 
that  the  wisdom  contained  in  it  was  that  of  Solomon 
only,  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  even  as  aome  of  the  rab- 
bins  found  in  Ecclesiastes  no  divine  wisdom,  but  merely 
that  of  Solomon.  Leaving  such  vain  and  impracticable 
distinctions,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  at- 
tested  to  us  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  New  Test. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pńncipal  passages : 

Prov.  1,  16 Rom.  ifl,  10, 16. 

m,  T Rom.  xli,  16. 

•JH,  11,12 Heb.  xlJ,  ^6:  Rev.  iii,  19. 

•UJ,  84 James  W,  6. 

X,  12 1  Pet.  lv,  8. 

•xl,  81 1  Pet.  łv,  18. 

xvii,  18 Rom.  xli,  17 ;  1  ThcSB.  v,  16; 

1  Pet.  iii,  9. 

xvłl,  2T James  1, 19. 

XX,  9  1  John  i,  8. 

«,  20 Matu  XV,  4:  Mark  vii,  10. 

xxii,  8  (Sept.) 8  Cor.  ix,  T. 

•xxv,  91,22 Rom.  xłi,  20. 

•xxvł,  U 8Pet.  11,  22. 

xxvii,  1 James  lv,  18,14, 10. 

Of  these  only  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  actual 
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UL  Z^kruHHH^Tbe  tUitr-OH 
of  Płweibs  OMy  be  nn^Uy  diTidcd  lato 
I.  Tbe  boftatorr  iatiwfaKUoB  <i-tx);  2. 
leccioo  of  **  tbe  Viv9 ctfaa  of  S<iIimwwi.*  piopcriy  ao  <a.' . 
with  itsappendioes  (x-xxir>;  X  Tbe  uttsand  cuiW:^ 
eonpUed  \n  Hcaekiab^a  scribea  (%3LT-xxix)  ;  4.  Aa  i> 
pcfidix  by  dilfiefCBt  writcoL 

1.  Tbe' fint  of  tbeae  aectiaaa  b 
I  oectioo,  and  is  baidly  capabte  of  any  vtry ; 

diriaioii.    Tbe  sepante  chaplcn  farai  in 
a  oonoectcd  wbole  (e.  g.  ii,  r,  Tii,  viii,  ix)  ; 
tbe  eonocction  does  oot  extend  be  rond  a  lew  Ttnet 
(t,  g.  iii,  1-10,  13-26;  iv,  14-19;  Ti,'l-5^  6-11)l    Tbcft 
is  bule  ooberenoe  becwcen  tbe  separate  chaptcT^  mi 
bttie  unity  beyood  that  of  tbe  goaecal  aabyect  or  :Lr 
uMMle  of  treating  it;  ao  tbat  if  one  chapcsfr  wcte  u  ir 
mnorcd,  tbe  oiganisatioo  of  tbe  wbole  wtmld  noc  \it 
affected,  and  it  woold  baidly  be  misaed.     Ewald,  h-jf^- 
ever,  who,  aomewbaŁ  in  defianoe  of  tbe  interna]  en- 
dence,  kwks  oa  tbis  portioo  aa  "  an  ońginal  w^hole.  tbe?- 
oughly  connected,  and  cast,  aa  it  were,  at  one  guat' 
after  tbe  generał  intniduction  (i,  1-7)  diaoorers  ckiw 
sabdivl8iona,  marked  as  wdl  by  tbe  cootenta  as  by  tW 
poaition  ot  tbe  imperative  rerb  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
aectioos  (e.  g.  i,  8 ;  iv,  1 ;  vi,  20) ;  while  in  tbe  sataSet 
divtsions  **  mv  son**  stauds  before  tbe  vcfb  (e.  g.  i.  1*'. 
15;  ii,  1;  iii,'l,  11,20;  iv,2I,etc).     EwaM^s subdii k^ 
iona  are — (1)  a  generał  admonition  to  tbe  puisuit  tt 
wiadom,  not  fully  completed,  but  nmning  off  into  psr- 
ticulaia  (i,  8-iii);   (2)  an  exbau8rive  enumeration  o( 
the  particular  points  of  bis  admonition  (iv,  l-vu  i^^  '< 
until  (3)  tbe  discourse,  gjaduaUy  rising  in  power  siki 
grandeur,  at  last  attains  an  almost  lyrical  flight  (vi. 
20-ix).    According  to  DeUtzsch  (in  Uerzog^s  £mejitii'P'* 
this  section  is  divisib]e  into  fifteen  aepaiate  straias-^  1  > 
i, 7-19;  (2) i, 20-88;  (3)  u,  (4) iii,  1-18;  (5)  iii,  19-:i6: 
(6)  ui,  27-35;  (7)  iv,  l-v,  6;  (8)  t,  7-28;  (9)  vL  l-ó. 
(10)  vi,  6-11,  (U)  vi,  12-19;  (12)  vi,  20-35;  (13)  vii: 
(14)  viii;  (15)  ix. 

2.  The  seoond  section  (x-xxiv)  evidently  contiioi 
<  three  subdivt8ions — (a)  the  oollecti<m  of  unoonnccted 
'  proverbs  or  gnomes  (x,  l-xxii,  16) ;  (6)  **  tbe  word*  of 

the  wise"  (oomp.  i,  6;  Ecdes.  ix,  7 ;  xii,  ll),oonsisting 
I  of  a  morę  connected  series  of  nuucims,  with  a  hortatonr 
preface  recalling  the  style  of  tbe  firat  section  (xxii,  17- 
xxiv,  22) ;  (c)  a  shorter  appendix  of  prorerbial  sayinf!«« 
with  the  title  "  these  also  helong  to  tbe  wise,"  endiog 
with  a  description  of  a  sluggard  (xxiv,  23-34). 

8.  The  third  section  is  a  coDtinuoos  senes  ofgiKH&ic 
sayings  without  any  subdivision  (xxv-xxix). 

4.  The  fourth  section,  like  the  second,  separatcs  into 
three  parts~(a)  "the  woids  of  Agur,*"  a  oollection  of 
proverbial  and  enigmatical  sayings  (xxx);  (b)  **tb£ 
words  of  king  LemueP  (xxxi,  1-9) ;  and  (c)  a  sbort  al- 
phabetical  poegn  in  praiae  of  a  virtaou8  woman  (xxxi. 
10-81). 

IV.  HtMtory  of  the  r«af/.— The  variation6  from  i^ 
exi8ting  Masoretic  text  of  the  book  of  P)roveri}6  pre- 
sented  by  the  Yersions  of  the  Sept.,  the  Peshito-Syn«^< 
the  Targum,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Yulgate,  beir 
witness  to  the  former  existence  of  oopies  differiog  in 
many  and  not  unimportant  points  from  that  which  h<s 
become  the  authoritative  text,    The  text,  as  presenred 
in  these  ancient  verBion8,  dilTers  from  that  of  our  He* 
brew  Bibles  both  in  exoes8  and  defect.    They  coouin 
Clausem,  yerses,  and  sometiroes  paragraphs  not  to  b^ 
found  in  our  extanŁ  copies,  for  the  ext8tence  of  whicb  it 
is  difficult  to  aocount,  unless  they  forined  part  of  tbe 
book  which  was  before  the  tianslators ;  while  other  por- 
Łions  are  wanting,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  sufficient 
account  can  be  given,  except  that  they  were  not  rtad 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  they  employed.    The  reiy 
large  nnmber  of  minor  discrepancies,  both  in  langusf;* 
and  arrangement,  which  we  meet  with,  all  tend  to  coa- 
firm  this  yiew,  and  it  vreU  desenrcs  consideration  wbtt 
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influence  Ihese  rarUtions,  which  eveiy  student  knows 
Kre  not  confined  to  this  book,  ehould  have  on  the  ordi- 
narily  received  hypothesiH  of  the  integńty  and  purity 
(łf  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This,  bowever,  is  not  the 
place  for  the  prosecntion  of  tbis  inrestigat ion.  We  sball 
eon  tent  ourselres  with  pointing  out  the  priucipal  pointa 
of  rarialion. 

1.  To  commence  with  the  Sept.,  the  earliest  of  the  ex- 

isting  Yeraiona.    The  translation  of  this  book,  like  that 

of  Jub,  proves  a  morę  coinpetent  acąuaintance  with  the 

Greek  langtiage  and  literaturę  tban  is  usual  with  the 

A\cxandrlne  translatora.    The  rendering  is  morę  free 

than  literał,  giving  what  the  writer  conceived  to  be 

the  generał  apirit  of  the  paaaage  without  strict  adber> 

ence  to  the  actual  words.    fiertheau  remarka  that  the 

version  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 

rather  with  a  literary  than  a  religious  object,  as  it  waa 

Rot  read  in  the  aynagoguea  or  reąuired  for  their  internal 

re^ulation.     It  is  to  this  freedom  of  rendering  that  nut 

a  fcw  of  the  apparent  discrepanciea  are  dne,  whilc  therc 

are  others  which  are  attributable  to  carelessness,  mis- 

conception  of  the  writer*s  meaning,  or  cven  posaibly  to 

arbitrary  alterations  on  the  part  of  the  translaton*.     In 

some  casea,  also,  we  find  two  incompatible  trauslations 

fused  into  one — e.  g.  vi,  25 ;  xvi,  26 ;  xxiii,  31.     Of  the 

roajority,  however,  of  the  variations  no  cxplflnation  can 

be  offcred  but  that  thcy  represent  a  difTcrent  original, 

and  therefore  deserye  consideration  for  the  history  of 

the  text. 

In  the  first  division  (i-ix)  theae  yariationa  are  leaa 
considerable  than  in  the  aecond.    Two  verBea  appended 
to  eh.  iv  remove  the  abruptnesa  of  the  close  and  com- 
plete  the  aenae.     To  the  simile  of  the  ant  (vi,  8),  that 
of  the  bee  ia  added.     The  insertion  after  viii,  21  seems 
out  of  place,  and  diaturbs  the  oontinuity.     In  eh.  ix 
there  are  two  considerable  additiona  to  the  discriptiou 
of  the  wiae  and  fooliah  women,  which  seem  to  complete 
the  sense  in  a  very  deairable  manner.     The  variations 
are  much  morę  considerable  in  the  section  x-xxtv.    A 
large  number  of  vefaea  are  wanting  (xi,  4;  xiii,  6;  xvi, 
1-4;  xviii,  23,  24;  xix,  1,  2;  xx,  14-19;  xxi,  5;  xxii, 
G;  xxiii,  23 — ^which  comea  in  very  awkwardly  in  the 
Hebrew  text ;  xxiv,  8) ;  the  arrangeroent  of  others  ia 
dialocated — e.  g.  eh.  xv  closea  with  ver.  29,  ven.  80, 82, 
33  aunding  at  the  begtnning  of  eh.  xvi,  while  a  vene 
very  aimilar  to  ver.  81  ia  found  after  xvi,  17;  xix,  8 
standa  aa  the  laat  verae  of  eh.  xviii ;  in  eh.  xx  ver8. 20- 
22  corae  between  vera.  9  and  10.     The  most  extraordi- 
nary  dislocation,  hardly  to  be  aacribed  to  anything  but 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  appears  in  eh.  xxiv.     After  ver. 
22  is  introduoed  xxix,  27,  to  which  succeed  four  distichs 
de8criptive  of  the  wrath  of  a  king  and  urging  attention 
to  Łhe  writer's  worda,  not  found  in  the  Uebrew.    We 
then  find  xxx-xxxi,  9  (i.  e.  the  prophecy  of  Agur  and 
of  Lemuel),  with  the  remainder  of  eh.  xxiv,  foiated  in 
between  vers.  14, 15  of  eh.  xxx.    The  remainder  of  eh. 
xxxi,  the  acroatic  on  a  virtuous  woman,.stands  in  its 
ńght  place  at  the  end  of  the  book.    The  additions  in 
this  aection  are  alao  nnmeroua  and  iroportant.    We  find 
proverbe  intercalated  between  the  foUowing  veraea :  x. 
4,  5;  xi,  16, 17  (bv  which  a  very  imperfect  antithcsis  in 
the  Hebrew  ia  rectifled);  xii.  U,  12;  13. 14,  xiii, 9, 10; 
13, 14  (found  in  the  Yulgate,  xiv,  16,  16) ;  xiv,  22,  23 ; 
xv,  6, 6;  18,19;  27,28;  28,29;  xvii,  6, 7;  16,17;  xviii, 
22,  23;  xix,  7,  8,  xxii,  8,  9  (found  with  slight  varia- 
tions  2  CoT.  ix,  7) ;  9, 10 ;  14, 15.     In  the  dislocated  eh. 
xvi  five  or  perhapa  six  new  prorerba  appear.     Inter- 
calated proverbs  are  also  found  in  the  section  xxv-xxix 
— e.g.xxv,  10,  11;  20,  21;  xxvi,  11,  12  (found  also  in 
Eccles.iv,21)i  xxvii,  20, 21;  21,22;  xxix,  25, 26.    Bc- 
Mdes  these,  a  careful  scrutiny  will  di9Ct»vcr  a  large  nura- 
uer  of  smaller  iuterpola  tions  throughout,  many  of  which 
*re  only  expIanatory  chiuaes. 

To  specify  the  words  and  clauses  which  vary  from 
the  Hebrew  would  carry  na  far  beyond  our  limits.  For 
these  and  the  compariaon  of  the  two  yersions  gencrally, 
ihc  student  may  be  referred  to  Jiiger,  Obteir,  in  Pror. 


Salom,  vtr».  A  lex.j  and  Schleuaner,  Opusc.  CrUic,  iń 
many  of  these  casea  the  Sept.  has  probably  prescrred 
the  tnie  reading  (e.  g.  x,  10,  b) ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Ewald  and  Bertheau  agree  that  the  Maaoretic  text  ia 
the  better  and  purer. 

2.  The  Peshito-Syriac  ver8ion,  like  the  Sept.,  while 
it  agreea  with  the  Uebrew  text  generally,  presenta  re- 
markable  deviation8  in  worda  and  clauses,  and  containa 
whole  yerses  of  which  there  is  no  tracę  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  variation8  only  prove  a  different  interpre- 
tation  of  the  text,  but  othera  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
dilTerence  in  the  text  itaelf  (e.  g.  vii,  22  8q. ;  xv,  4-15; 
xix,  20;  xxi,  16;  xxii,  21,  etc.),  and  thua  confirm  the 
view  that  at  the  time  the  ver8ion  waa  executed— i.  e. 
anterior  to  the  4th  century — the  preacnt  Hebrew  text 
waa  not  untversally  recognijMid. 

8.  The  Yulgate  translation  of  Proverb8,  hastily  exe- 
cuted  by  Jerome  in  three  days  (together  with  Ecclesi- 
astes  and  Canticles),  offers  largely  the  same  phenom- 
ena  aa  the  Sept.  version.  Many  of  the  additions  of  the 
Sept.  are  to  be  found  in  it — e.  g.  x,  4;  xii,  U,  18;  xv, 
5,  27  (comp.  xvi,  6) ;  xvi,  5,  etc. ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  has  independent  additions— e.  g.  xiv,  21; 
xviii,  8.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  points 
it  pre8erves  an  authentic  record  of  the  state  of  the  text 
at  a  period  anterior  to  any  existing  Hebrew  MS. 

4.  We  may  conclude  this  hasty  review  with  the  Tar- 
gum.  That  on  the  Proverbs  is  considered  by  Zunz  (pw 
64),  on  lingnistic  groiuids,  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  thoae  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  and  is  assigncd  by 
Bertheau  to  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  centun%  though 
it  is  not  quoted  before  the  12th.  The  ver8ion  is  close, 
and  on  the  whole  foliowa  the  original  texŁ  very  faith- 
ftilly,  though  with  aome  remarkable  deviation8  (the 
foUowing  are  quoted  by  Bertheau — vii,  22;  x,  8;  xiv, 
14;  xxv,  1,  20,  etc).  Its  aimilarity  to  the  Peshito  ia 
too  remarkable  to  be  acridental  (i,  2,  8,  5,  6,  8, 10, 12, 
13;  ii,  9, 10, 18-15;  iii,  2-9,  etc),  and  ia  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  aupposition  of  a  8ubeequent  recen- 
sion  of  the  text,  which  is  ver}'  corrupt,  based  upon  that 
ver8ion.  See  Wolf,  Bibłioth,  IJth,  ii,  1176;  Dathe,  De 
Rat  Ctmsens.  rers,  Chald,  et  Syr,  Pror,  Salom, ;  Zunz, 
GotteadienMf,  Vortrag, 

y.  Foi^m  and  Style, — 1.  The  differenoe  of  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  divi8iona  is  ap- 
parent on  the  most  curaor}-  pcrusal.  Inatead  of  the  dc- 
tached  gnomea  of  the  latter,  we  find  a  anccession  of 
hortatory  addresaea,  vari'ing  in  length  and  differing  in 
subjcct,  though  for  the  moat  part  on  the  same  plan  and 
with  the  same  generał  object,  in  which  the  writer  doca 
not  ao  much  define  wisdom  aa  enlarge  upon  the  bleaa- 
inga  to  be  derived  from  ita  posaession,  and  the  lasting 
misery  which  ia  the  conaequence  of  the  violation  of  ita 
precepta,  and  in  the  most  powerful  and  moving  language 
urge  the  young  to  the  eaniest  pursuit  of  it  as  the  best 
of  all  good  things.  Whether  originally  written  as  a 
proem  or  introduction  or  not,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted 
to  occupy  its  present  place,  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  morał  and 
prac!  ical  precepta  which  follow.  The  atyle  ia  of  a  much 
htgher  and  more  dignified  character  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding  portions;  the  language  is  more  rhetorical;  it 
abounds  in  bold  personifications  and  vivid  imager}'. 
The  concluding  chaptera  (viii,  ix)  are  caat  in  the  grand- 
est  mould  of  poetry,  and  are  aurpasaed  in  tnie  aublimity 
by  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time, 
when  this  portion  is  vicwed  aa  a  whole,  a  want  of  ar- 
tłstic  skill  is  di8coverabIe.  The  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
fuse  and  the  repetitions  wearisome.  The  writer  rctums 
continually  on  his  steps,  treating  of  the  same  topie  again 
and  again,  without  any  apparrut  plan  or  regular  de  vel- 
opment  of  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  form,  we  find  but  little  regularity  of 
structure.  The  paragraphs  conńst  sometimes  of  no 
more  than  two  or  thrre  ventea  (i,  8-9;  iii,  11-12;  vi, 
1-5,6-11,  12-15,16-19);  sometimes  the  same  thought 
ia  carried  through  a  long  aucceaaion  of  vcr8C8,  or  cven 
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an  entire  chapter  (ii,  1-22;  v,  1^20;  vi,  20-85;  vii,  viii, 
ix).  A  verv  farońte  arrangemeiit  u  a  iiaragraiib  of 
ten  yeraea  ('i,  10-19;  Ui,  1-10;  11-20;  iv,  10-19;  viii, 
12-21 ;  22-^1 ),  a  form  wbicb,  if  we  may  trust  the  Sept. 
veraion,  exuted  aUio  iu  the  copies  eroployed  by  them  ui 
iv,  20-27;  V,  6-11 ;  and,  accordiiig  to  the  Pesbito-Syr- 
iac,  in  iv,  1-9.  The  parallelism  of  members  iu  i»aae> 
ttmes  roaiiitained,  but  frequent]y  neglected.  The  par- 
allels  are  usually  synonymous  (e.  g.  i,  8-9, 11, 12,  etc). 
The  aiitithetical  parallek  found  iii  iii,  32-35  beloug  to  a 
series  of  gnomes  which  diiiturb  the  hannony  of  the  paa- 
0age,  and  appear  scarcely  in  their  appropriate  place.  It 
may  be  reraarked  that  the  naroe  "  Elohim"  occurs  tmly 
six  limes  in  the  whole  book,  and  thrice  in  thia  section 
(ii,  5-17;  iii,  4).  The  other  places  are,  xxv,  2;  xxx, 
5  -9.  Other  unusual  worda  are  nilS^n,  "  wisdonus**  for 
wi«(łom  in  the  abstract  (i,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  found  also  in  xxiv, 
7);  niT,  "the  strange  woman,"  which  occurs  reficat- 
edly  (e.  g.  ii,  16 ;  v,  3,  20,  etc,  found  nowhere  else  Bave 
in  xxii,  14;  xxiii,  23) ;  and  n^^^^S,  "  the  Btrangcr"  (ii, 
16;  vii,  5,  etc;  fuiind  also  in  xx,  16;  xxiii,  27;  xxvii, 
13) ;  i.  e.  the  fureign  proatitute,  then  as  now  lurking  at 
the  dark  corners  of  che  streets,  takeń  as  the  representa- 
tire  of  the  harlot  sense  seduciiig  the  young  and  inex- 
pertenced  from  true  wiadoro.  Kwald  also  notices  the 
jinusual  conatruction  of  Dinsp,  a  dual  fem.  with  a  verb 
in  the  masc  pltir.  (v,  2) ;  whiłe  in  the  nexŁ  veree  it  has 

properly  a  fem.  plur.,  and  the  unusual  plur.  Q''1^^K 
(viii.  4). 

2.  In  the  seoond  diyision, "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,*' 
which  ftirm  the  keniel  of  the  book,  (x-xxii,  17),  we 
6nd  a  Mtriking  sirailariry  of  structure  throughout.  £v- 
ery  verM;  (reckoned  by  Deiitzsch  at  375)  in  ita  normal 
form  coiisidts  of  two  members,  each  containing  three, 
four,  or  morę  rarely  five  short  wonis.  (The  one  ex- 
ception  to  this  rule  [xix,  7]  is  probably  due  to  the  loas 
of  a  member,  whicłi  is  supplied  by  the  Sept.)  £very 
ver8e  is  independent,  with  no  necessary  coiinection  with 
those  that  precede  or  foUow,  snd,  generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  at  arrangement.  Kwald*s  theory  of  a  oon- 
tiniioiis  thread  of  connection  nnining  through  this  col- 
lection  in  its  original  form,  and  binding  together  the 
scatcered  sayings,  bas  absolutely  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vor,  and  can  only  be  suHtained  by  supposing  an  almost 
total  dismemberment  of  this  portion  of  the  book.  It  is 
tnte  thcre  are  cases  in  which  the  same  subject  recurs  in 
two  or  three  8ucces«ive  verses  (e.  g.  x,  2-5;  18-21 ;  xi, 
4-8;  24-26),  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  only  oc- 
cnr,  as  Kwald  eisewhere  allows,  when,  from  the  studietl 
brevity  of  the  proverbial  form,  a  thoiight  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed  in  all  ita  fulness  in  a  single  ycrse.  The  caaen 
in  which  the  same  characteristic  word  or  words  rccur  \n 
8uccessive  prorerbs  are  raore  freąuent  (e.  g.  x,  6,  7 ;  8, 
10;  xi,  5,  6;  10,  II,  etc).  Hut  in  every  instance  each 
verae  gives  a  single  definite  idea,  nor  do  we  ever  meet 
with  two  yerses  so  connected  that  the  latter  contains 
the  reason  of  the  counsel,  or  the  application  of  the  ilhis- 
(rfltion  given  in  the  former. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  pmverb8  in  the  earlier  part 
ef  thi.s  <livision  are  nnłifhetical ;  but  after  the  middle  of 
eh.  XV  this  characteristic  gradiially  disappears,  and  isi 
almo9t  entirely  lost  in  the  concliiding  chapters.  A  large 
niirobcr  are  synonymous  (e.  g.  xi,  7,  25.  30;  xii,  14,  28; 
xiv,  13, 17, 19,  etc),  some  aphoristic  (e.  g.  xi,  81 ;  xiii, 
14),  especially  with  the  c«»mparative  and  I^S  (c.  g.  xii, 
9;  XV,  16, 17;  xvi,  8,  9,  etc),  or  "^3  qK,  "niuch  morę" 
(e.  g.  xi,  31 ;  XV,  1 1 ;  xvii,  7).  Others  are  Kynthelic  (x, 
18;  xi,  29;  xiv,  17,  etc);  only  two  are  parahoUc  (x, 
26;  xi,  22). 

The  style  is  lower  and  morę  prosaic  than  in  the  fi»r- 
mer  section.  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  example  of  the 
most  ancient  and  simplest  poetical  style,  fuli  of  prime- 
val  terseness,  and  bearing  the  vi8ible  stamp  of  antiquity 
in  its  language  and  imagery  withniit  any  tracę  of  later 
coloring.     He  remarks  vcry  justly  that  the  proverb8  in 


thu  collection  are  not  to  be  looked  npon  ats  a  oo&fti  s 
of  pofmlar  aayinga,  embodying  merę  prudential  wi^i  i 
but  that  tbey  belong  to  the  higber  life,  and  mn  w&  ir-^ 
in  their  graap  of  trutb  aa  in  their  rui^  of  t^*3:t 
The  gerro  of  many  of  them  may  have  been  f««»!  . 
popular  aayings;  but  the  d^ill  and  dełicacy  with  vt^: 
they  have  been  fashioned  into  their  |>reaent  sL«>. 
though  of  the  aimpleat  kind,  diaf^y  tłie  band  u  i 
master. 

Ewald  rpmarks  the  following  pecolłar  phraaes  a«  »- 
curring  in  this  section.  **  Founiain  of  life,''  x,  1 1 ;  i 
14;  xiv,  27;  x%*i,  22  (comp.  Paa.xxxvif  9  £|o  .:  -:rt- 
of  life,"  iii,  18;  xi,  30;  xiii,  12;  xv,  4:  -«iiar»  » 
dcalh,'*  xiii,  14 ;  xiv,  27  (comp.  l'^  zriti,  5  [(>]ł:  «.- 
the  following  favorite  words — KB^ip,  *'  healiu^."  m  -> 
rious  similes  and  applicatiuna,  xii,  18;  xiii,  17;  xri.  ^t 
(but  this  also  occtirs  in  the  former  aectioR;  iv,  tt:  ń. 
\h) :  riFin-S,  ^'destruction,'*  x,  14, 15,  29;  xiii,  3;  ł-. 
28;  xviii,  7 ;  xxi,  15;  and  <Hily  in  four  other  piace!»  - 
the  whole  Bibie :  n^&^,  part.  from  n^D,  '*  to  blow,'  xp 
17;  xiv,  5,  25;  xix,  5-9  (comp.  vt,  19;  Fam.  nu,  i: 
xxvii,  II):  the  unfreąuent  roots  T^O,  "  perverseop!^* 
xi,  3;  XV,  4,  and  the  verb  r)bp,  **ti>  penrert,"  -dć- 
Htroy,*"  xiii,  6;  xix,  3;  xxi,  12;  xxii,  12:  the  phnse 
HJ^JI  K5,  "shall  not  go  unpunished,"  xi,  21;  x^4, -5; 
xvii,  5  (comp.  xxviii,  20 ;  vi,  29) :  S)^*^.,  "  be  that  por- 
sueth,"  xi,  19;  xii,  11;  xiii,  21;  xv,  9;  xix,  7  {caap. 
xxviii,  19),  aud  nowhere  elae.  Ewald  inflUwoes  also  ł^ 
archaic  phrasea  not  met  with  eisewhere,  il7^^*^X  17. 
«but  for  a  moment,**  xii,  19:  *l^b  n^,  "hand  jt«u  it 
hand,*'  xi,  21 ;  xvi,  5 :  jbarn,  "  meddied  with,"  xvii 

14 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  3 :  "(3^2,  "  whisperer,''  "  talebearerr 
xvi,  28;  xviii,  8  (comp.^  xxvi,  20-22).  The  word  r^. 
"thcre  is,**  though  frequent  eisewhere,  acaroely  o«x.in« 
in  Proverb8,  8ave  in  tłiis  section,  xi,  24;  xii,  18;  xiii.  7. 
23;  xiv,  12,  etc 

8.  With  xxii,  17, "  the  wonla  of  the  wise**  (comp.  i,  *>\ 
we  are  carried  back  to  the  style  and  language  of  lie 
proem  (eh.  i-ix),  of  which  we  are  also  reminded  Uy  ihe 
contiuued  addressńn  the  second  person  ainguiar.  snA 
the  use  of  "  my  son.**    There  is,  however,  a  diflerence 
in  the  phraseology  and  language ;  aitd,  aa  Maum-  re- 
marks, the  diction  is  not  unfre<{uenf ly  riigged  and  airk- 
wani,  and  somewhat  labored.    Parałlelism  is  n^IecteiL 
The  morał  precepts  are  longer  than  th««e  uf  eh.  x-x.xii. 
but  not  so  diffuse  as  those  of  the  first  sectiim.     We  Hn<t 
examp]eA  of  the  distich,  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  9;  xxir,  7-IO: 
the  tristich,  xxii,  29;  xxiv,  29:  but  the  ietrasticb  ifl 
the  most  frequent,  the  favorite  ft»rm  being  that  in  whidi 
the  second  member  gives  the  ground  of  the  first,  xxii. 
22,  28;  24,  25;  26,  27,  etc     We  also  find  pfoverts  of 
tive  member^  xxiii,  4,  5;  xxiv,  8,  4:  »evenl  «C  six, 
xxiii,  1-8, 12-14, 19-21 ;  xxiv,  U,  12:  and  oneof  «ven, 
xxviii,  6-8.     We  have  a  longer  atrain,  xxiii,  29-3a. 
against  dninkennesa. 

4.  The  short  appendtx,  xxiv,  23-34,  comprisinfr  n^i^ 
"words  of  the  wise,*'  can  hardly  be  diiaingiii»h<^1  in 
style  or  form  from  the  prece<Ung.  It  clodec  wiih  i 
**  proverb-lay"  «)f  five  verses  on  the  evils  of  sloth. 

5.  The  second  collection  of  *'  the  l*mverb8  of  Sok»- 
mon**  (eh.  xxv-xxi.x),  transcrtbeil  (iip*^!!??!!!,  S«pt.  iU- 
ypaĄfavro^  Aq.  fter^pap;  Gr.  Ven.  ftiTtirtyKatf;  coropi 
Pusey,  Daniel,  p.  322  notę)  by  the  scribiea  of  He«ki*ł». 
closely  res^mbles  Ihe  former  one.  They  are,  according 
to  Pusey,  "identical  in  language.**  It  has,  however. 
8<»me  very  decided  points  of  diffcrencc.  The  "piri- 
bolic'*  proverb  is  much  morę  frequent  than  the  **«"- 
thetical,"  the  two  members  of  the  comparison  beini; 
sometimcs  set  side  by  side  withont  any  conncctin)?  Hn^ 
(e.  g.  xxv,  12,  13),  which  is  in  other  cases  given  raerelr 
by  \  «aiul,"  or  •,?,  "so**  (xxvi,  1,  2, 18-19;  xxTii. «, 
etc).  The  parałlelism  is  sometimea  strict,  sometiin^ 
lax  and  free.    There  is  a  want  of  the  aententioos  brer^ 
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ity  of  Łbe  fonner  coUecŁioOi  and  the  construction  is  looser 
and  weaker.  The  provcrbs  arę  not  alwa3'8  corapleted 
in  a  single  Vene  (xxv,  6,  7;  9,  10;  21,  22;  xxvi,  18. 
19) ;  and  morę  frequently  thaii  ia  the  furroer  section  we 
liave  series  of  proverbfl  with  an  int«nial  connecŁion  of 
subJecŁ  (xxvi,  23-25;  xxvii,  15,  IG,  23-27),  and  others 
iii  which  the  same  key-word  recurs  (xxv,  8-10;  xxvi, 
3-12;  13-16)*  This  is  not  found  so  often  after  xxvii, 
5 ;  but  a  cloee  exaroination  of  the  text  suggests  the  idea 
tbat  this  may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  original 
order  (comp.  xxvii,  7,  9;  xxviii,  4,  7,  9;  xxix,  8,  10, 
etc.)*  £wald  disoover8  a  want  of  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions  of  the  earlier  coUection,  and  a  differenoe  of 
iangtiage  and  phraseolog}',  while  KosenmliUer  remarks 
that  the  meaning  of  the  proverbs  is  morę  obscure  and 
cnigmatical.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  morał  pre- 
ceptfl.  "  The  earlier  coUection  may  be  called  '  a  book 
for  youth;*  this  'a  book  for  the  people*"  (Delitzsch); 
"  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah" 
(Stier). 

6.  The  three  supplemental  writings  with  which  the 
book  closes  (eh.  xxx,  xxxi)  are  separated  from  the 
■other  portiona  and  from  one  another  no  less  by  style 
and  form  than  by  authorship.  Ewald  soroewhat  arbi- 
trarily  divide8  eh.  xxx  after  ver.  14  (a  division,  how- 
ever,  sanctioned  by  the  Sept.),  and  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable  that  eh.  xxx  and  xxxi,  1-9  are  from  the 
same  pen.  He  also  regards  the  opening  verse8  of  eh. 
xxx  as  a  dialogue,  ver8.  2-4  being  the  words  of  an  ig- 
norant disciple  of  Agur,  to  which  the  teacher  replies. 
The  difference  between  the  enigmatical  sayings  of  Agur 
(which  find  a  counterpart  in  the  collections  of  Orien- 
tal  proverbs)  and  the  simple  admonitions  of  Lemuers 
mother  is  very  great  if  we  assign  them  to  one  anthor. 
In  eh.  xxx  we  have,  in  Ewahrs  words,  instead  of  morał 
aphorisms,  a  succession  of  elegant  little  pictttres  illus- 
trative  of  morał  trtiths,  evidencing  a  decay  of  creative 
power,  the  skill  of  the  author  being  appUńl  to  a  novel 
aml  striking  presćntation  of  an  old  truth.  The  ancient 
terse  proverbial  form  is  eutirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
style  rises  to  a  height  and  dignity  warranttng  the  use 
of  the  term  K^^  (comp.  Isa.  xiii,  1 ;  Hab.  i,  1,  etc.)  ap- 
plied  to  both.  In  "  the  words  of  king  LemiieF  we  find 
much  greater  regularity.  The  parallelism  is  synony- 
nious,  and  is  maintained  throughout.  The  alphabetical 
ode  in  praise  of  a  virtnoiis  woman — "a  gulden  ABC 
for  women"  (Doderłein)— has  all  its  Yerses  of  about  the 
same  compass.  The  parallelism  is  rery  similar  to  that 
of  the  Psalms,  especially  those  in  which  the  same  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  found. 

YI.  Authorship  and  Datę, — On  theae  points  the  most 
Tarious  opinions  have  been  entertained,  from  that  of  the 
rabbins  and  the  earlier  school  of  commentators,  with 
whom  some  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Keil)  agree,  who  at- 
tribute  the  whole  book  to  Solomon  (even  eh.  xxx,  xxxi 
Are  assigned  to  him  by  Rashi  and  his  school),  to  those 
of  Hitzig  and  other  representatives  of  the  advanced 
critical  school,  who,  however  widely  at  variance  with 
.one  another,  agree  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wise 
king  of  IsraeFs  share  in  the  book  which  from  the  re- 
motest  antiqiitty  has  borne  his  name.  In  the  face  of 
auch  wide  discrepancies,  where  the  same  data  lead  care- 
ful  inve8tigator8  (e.  g.  Ewald  and  Hitzig)  to  exaclly 
opposite  concliisions,  a  satisfaetory  decision  of  the  qiies- 
tion  of  authorship  and  datę  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  may  rather  be  doubted  whether  the  evidence  at  prcs- 
ent  before  us  is  such  as  to  adrait  of  an  abeolute  deter- 
mination  of  the  question  at  issue.  Where  so  much 
indefiniteness  exists,  all  we  can  do  is  to  balance  proba- 
bilities  and  to  abstain  from  dognuitic  decisions. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  a  composire  origin  of  the 
book  appears,  we  must  confess,  irresistible.  No  unprej- 
ttdiced  person,  we  think,  accustomed  to  the  considcra- 
tion  of  such  ąuestions,  could  read  the  book  for  the  first 
time,  even  in  English,  without  seeing  in  it  the  traces 
of  8evend  different  atithon,  or  at  least  editors.    Irre- 


8pective  of  the  two  concinding  chapters,  the  expres8  rtf- 
erence  to  other  sages  (D*^Q3n,  in  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  28; 
comp.  i,  6)  indicates  a  diverBity  of  authorship,  while 
the  difference  of  style  between  rnrious  divł8ion8  of  the 
work  strengthens  the  hypothesis.  Indeed,  a  careful  ob- 
8erver  will  find  at  the  very  oiitaet  an  indication  of  the 
compositci  character  of  the  book  in  the  introductory 
verse8  which  profess  to  give  the  contents  and  character 
(i,  1-7).  These  prepare  us  to  find  in  it,  not  merely 
"proverbe"  and  "eloquent  speecbes*^  (margin,  A.V.: 
"  interpretation"),  but  also  such  **  words  of  the  wise**  as 
those  we  have  just  referred  to,  and  "dark  sayings"  like 
those  of  Agur. 

Are  we,  thcn,  to  discard  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  and  to  consider  that  the  designation  has  been 
given  to  the  book  erroneously?  To  us  this  appean 
rash  in  the  extreroe.  We  know  from  historical  sources 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of 
proverbs;  and  nothing  but  that  restlcssness  of  specula- 
tion  which  discards  old  beliefs  simply,  as  it  would  seem, 
becauae  they  are  old,  and  seeks  to  unsettle  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  certain,  can  disoover  any  sufiicient 
reason  for  ąuestioning  that  Solomon  was  the  composer 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  contained  in  our  preseiit 
book,  especially  in  the  sections  x-xxii,  16;  xxv-xxix. 
Uowever  much  these  collections  may  have  been  modi- 
fied  in  successiye  reclactions,  though  too  much  bas 
probably  lieen  conceded  to  this  hypothesis,  of  which 
there  is  no  definite  tracę,  and  by  which  a  wurk  may  be 
madę  to  assume  any  form  that  may  suit  the  theory  to 
be  supported,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  fur  doubting 
that  Solomon  was  the  originator  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  poetry  in  which  they  are  compoaed,  and  that,  even  if 
they  are  not  all  to  be  referred  to  him,  the  mass  are  his, 
and  that  they  are  all  pervaded  with  bis  spirit,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  his  epoch.  Even  those  attributed  to 
"the  ancients"  may  have  been  found  by  Solomon  al- 
ready  floating  in  a  seroi-gnomic  form,  and  recast  by  łiim 
in  a  morę  distinctly  proverbial  dress.  Eichhorn  finds 
in  them  no  tracę  of  language  or  though t  subeequent  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Even  Ewald,  who  insists  most 
on  the  coUection  as  we  have  it  having  suffered  from 
abbreviations,  transposttions,  and  unauthorized  addi- 
tions,  remarks  that  the  proverb8  all  breathe  the  happy 
peace  and  growing  civilizatton  of  Solomon^s  age ;  nor  is 
there  any  epoch  eitber  earlier  or  later  to  which  we  could 
preferably  assign  them. 

The  pruverbs  in  the  later  coUection  (eh.  xxv -xxix), 
though  they  present  some  diverBities,  do  not  differ  so 
essentially  from  the  earlier  ones  as  to  give  any  sufficient 
grounds  fur  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  superscrip- 
tion  (xxv,  1).  The  title  itself  informs  us  that  the  oom- 
pilation  was  not  madę  till  four  centuries  after  Solomon, . 
and  the  differences  are  not  greater  than  might  be  looked 
for  in  sayings  that'  had  been  so  long  floating  aboul 
among  the  common  people,  and  therel>y  subjected  to 
disfigurement  and  change.  The  indications  of  an  al- 
tered  state  of  society  and  a  decrease  of  confidence  in 
the  rulers,  in  which  Ewald  disooyers  such  nnmistakable 
proofs  of  a  later  datę,  are  hardly  so  evident  to  others  as 
to  himself.  We  know  too  little  of  the  intemal  economy 
of  Solomon*s  reign  to  enable  us  to  prunounce  authorita- 
tively  that  such  and  such  expres8ions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  State  of  the  people  and  tonę  of  thought  at  that 
period. 

The  objectłon  bronght  by  Eichhorn  and  others  against 
assigning  the  proverbs  in  the  two  collections  to  Solo* 
mon,  that  the  genius  of  no  one  man,  not  even  one  as  di;- 
vinely  gifted  with  wisdom  as  Solomon,  is  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  so  large  a  number,  is  puerile  in  the  ex- 
tremę.  Those  we  possess  are  but  a  portion  of  the  three 
thonsand  ascribed  to  him  (1  Kings  iv,  82),  and  scarcely 
give  twenty  for  each  of  the  forty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  generał  didactic  tonę  of  the  book  is  asserted  to  be 
morę  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  prophet  or  priest 
than  that  of  a  king  (Davidaon).    To  this  it  is  replied 
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that  this  is  tnie  of  kings  in  generał,  but  not  of  soch  a 
king  as  Solomon,  to  whom  God  gave  a  wue  and  under> 
standing  heart,  wbose  proverbs  are  eminently  didactic, 
and  who  has  in  1  Kinga  viii  discouraed  on  the  divine 
eoonomy  towards  man  in  a  way  that  no  prophet  or 
priest  could  well  surpasa.  llie  praiaes  of  mouogamy, 
and  Łhe  strict  injunctions  againsŁ  adultery,  are  urged 
by  Bertholdt  as  reasons  why  Solomon,  a  polygaoiist 
himself,  and  Bathaheba^s  son,  could  not  be  Łbe  author 
of  ŁhU  section.  It  in,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Old  Test.  in  generał,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  place, 
that  polygamy,  bowever  generally  practiced,  is  never 
praised ;  that  invańably  where  the  married  state  is  spo- 
ken  of  in  terms  of  praise  it  ia  the  union  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  that  is  held  up  to  honor.  Besidea,  the  force 
of  thia  objection  ia  oonsidenbly  modtfied  by  tbe  reflec- 
tion  that  precepts  are  here  giren  for  the  masa  of  men, 
with  whom  monogamy  ia  the  genenl  rule,  though  po- 
lygamy may  be  common  among  the  richer  claaaea  (Wil- 
kinaon*8  Egypł^  ii,  6*2) ;  and  alao  that  the  oontraat  here 
drawn  (Prov.  t,  18,  etc.)  ia  not  between  monogamy  and 
polygamy,  but  between  the  marriage  tie  and  adulterous 
connection.  Aa  to  tbe  anppoaition  that  the  repeated 
waminga  against  adultery  could  not  come  from  one 
whoae  own  mother  fell  into  that  ain,  no  grcat  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it;  for  a  morał  and  religioua  teacher 
rouat  diaregard  conaiderations  which  would  influence 
other  men.  The  allusiona  to  deeds  of  viol«nce  (i,  11- 
19;  ii,  12,  etc.)  are  aupposcd  by  Ewald  to  indicate  a 
atate  of  confusion  inconaistent  with  that  atate  of  peace 
and  aocial  aecurity  which  marked  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(L  Kinga  iv,  25).  To  thia  it  ia  replied  that  a  condition 
of  great  private  wealth,  auch  as  was  the  condition  of 
Solomon's  timea,  always  tempta  needy  and  unprincipled 
men  to  acta  of  unlawful  yiolence ;  and  that  nothing  be- 
yond  crimes  which  now  are  committcd  in  the  moat  civ- 
ilized  and  beat-regulated  countries  are  referred  to  in  the 
passagea  in  question.  Besidea,  Judasa  alwaya  afforded 
in  ita  caverna  and  wildenieaaea  peculiar  facilitiea  for 
robbera  (Judg.  vi,  2;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1).  From  a  aup- 
posed  degeneracy  of  style,  Ewald  attributea  this  section 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  But  other 
critics  do  not  see  this.  Davidson  thinks  it  indicatea  a 
flourishihg  state  of  Hebrew  literaturę,  and  refere  it  prob- 
abły  to  the  9th  century  B.C,  an  opiuion  in  which  he 
coincidea  with  Hitzig.  The  grounda  on  which  Ewald 
leliea  for  hia  alleged  degeneracy  of  atyle  aeem  weak. 
Thua,  he  asserts  that  the  plural  iśhitn  (Prov.  viii,  4)  is 
so  unusual  as  to  indicate  a  very  late  datę.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  very  unustuil,  for  it  occurs  only  three  times  (Furst). 
From  these,  however,  we  cannot  argue  as  to  the  datę, 
as  one  of  them  is  in  Isaiah,  another  in  Psa.  cxli,  8,  at- 
tributed  to  David,  aud  the  thiid  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 

Similar  and  equally  futile  objections  have  been  baaed, 
by  Bertholdt  and  othera,  on  the  familiarity  diapLayed  in 
the  proverba  with  circumstancea  and  conditions  in  life 
with  which  it  is  suppoeed  that  Solomon  aa  a  king  could 
have  had  no  expeKmental  acquaintance.  For  exam- 
ple,  it  ia  maintained  that  x,  5 ;  xii,  10, 1  i ;  xiv,  4 ;  xx, 
4,  must  have  been  written  by  a  landowner  or  busband- 
roan:  x,  15,  by  a  poor  man:  xi,  14;  xiv,  19,  by  a  citi- 
zen  of  a  well-ordered  state :  xi,  26,  by  a  tradeaman :  xii, 
4,  by  one  who  was  not  a  połygamist :  xiv,  1 ;  xv,  25 ; 
xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  2;  xix,  18, 14;  xx,  10, 14, 28,  by  an  ordi- 
nary  citizen :  xxv,  2-7,  not  by  a  king,  but  by  one  who 
had  lived  some  time  at  a  court:  xxvii.  1 1,  by  a  teacher 
of  youth :  xvii,  28-27,  by  a  sagę  who  lived  a  nomadic 
life:  xxviii,  16,  by  one  free  from  thoae  errora  which 
weakened  Solomon^a  throue,  and  robbed  hia  aon  of  his 
kingdom.  It  is  needleaa  to  point  out  the  weaknesa  of 
theae  fancied  arguments  which  would  aflfect  no  one  who 
had  not  a  theoiy  of  his  own  to  support.  They  are  akin 
to  those  which  have  been  used  with  as  little  success  to 
prove  that  no  one  man  could  have  written  tbe  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  they  display  the  most  mar>*ellous  ig- 
^orance  of  that  many-sidedneiB  and  keenueas  of  percep- 
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tion  and  instght  which  are  cbancteriatic  oT  ifae  bi^ 
gifted  among  mankind. 

Aa  little  weight  ia  to  be  aseigned  to  tbe  objęci.  <ć 
drawn  from  the  repetitiona  It  ia  true  that  we  tiod  rł- 
aame  idea,  and  even  the  aame  worda,  recurriii^ noc <-  - 
in  the  two  coliectiona  (e.  g.  xxi,  9,  xxv,  24 ;  xTir-  ?, 
xxvi,  22;  xxii,  8,  xxvii,  12;  xxii,  18,  xxTi,  1<3:  \n. 
24,  xxvi,  15;  xix,  1,  xxviii,  6),  but  in  the  aame  coliK^ 
tion  (e.  g.  xiv,  12,  xvi,  25;  x,  1,  xv,  20;  XTi,  2,  xxi.  1. 
X,  2,  xi,  4;  xiii,  14,  xiv,  27 ;  xxvi,  12,  xxix,  20).  1\>. 
latter  ia,  bowever,  no  morę,  as  Umbreit  remarks,  tbai 
ia  natnral  in  auch  a  compilatk>n,  in  the  furmaiiuB  4 
which  one  ia  very  apt  to  forget  what  had  already  bt«s 
aet  down ;  while  the  former  claaa  uf  repetitiona  is  eas-^j 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  of  the  ooliectiws  r- 
lose  nothing  which  had  the  atamp  of  Solonooo^s  ancbctf- 
ship,  even  though  the  aame  idea  had  aiready  been  es- 
preaaed  in  the  earlier  collection ;  and  it  goes  far  to  c^- 
tirm  the  view  that  Solomon  waa  the  composer  of  tbe 
whole. 

The  intemal  evidenoe — derived  from  language,  coa- 
atruction,  ideaa,  hiatoric  background,  and  Łhe  li^e  — 
variea  with  every  aucoee8ive  critic,  and  ia  entirely  iii- 
adequate  to  warrant  any  decisive  verdict.  Its  prc^a- 
riouaneaa  ia  proved  by  tbe  oppoaite  reaulta  to  which  cb^ 
aame  data  lead  varioua  commentators.  Keil  roaintaiiB 
that  every  part  of  the  book,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  tbe 
laat  two  cfaaptera,  correaponda  to  the  epoch  of  Solomiio. 
and  that  only.  Eichhom  agreea  with  thia  to  a  certai;. 
extent,  but  limita  the  correapondence  to  eh.  i-xxir; 
while  Ewald,  Hitaig,  and  Bertheau,  and  other  mnnx 
critics,  arrive  at  conclusions  expre88ed  with  eąual  eno- 
fidence  and  at  variance  with  these  and  with  cme  aa- 
other.  There  ia,  however,  one  evidence  which  6peak» 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  early  datc — the  entire  abaeiwe 
of  all  reference  to  idolatr>'>  The  f<mn  of  religion  a\f 
pearing  throughout  is  purely  Jehovistic  (as  we  ba\-e 
noticod  above,  Elobim  occura  only  four  times  in  the 
body  of  the  work),  aud  falae  goda  and  foreign  faiths  an 
not  even  referred  to. 

The  above  remarka  refer  chiefly  to  the  oollecŁion  of 
proverba  properly  ao  called,  which  we  have  no  difficuity 
in  aacribing,  on  the  whole,  to  Solomon  as  their  ultimate 
author.     We  may,  if  we  choose,  auppose  that  the  mea 
of  Hezekiah  madę  a  collection  of  unwritten  proverbs 
current  among  the  people,  and  by  them  aupposeil,  trulr 
or  not,  to  have  come  down  from  Solomon ;  but  ttie  mes 
of  Hezekiah,  or  whoever  wrote  tbe  auperscription  of 
xxv,  1,  declare  those  they  put  forth  to  bave  been  cofiitA 
fnim  written  recorcb.    Assuming  this  to  be  tbe  correct 
view,  the  difference  between  these  proverba  and  those 
which  went  before  is,  that  whereas  in  Solomon's  timf 
the  latter  were  arranged  as  we  bavc  them,  tbe  funner 
were  in  Hezekiah'a  time  aelected  from  morę  aiideni 
written  recorda  and  added  to  the  exiating  collection.  It 
givea  ua  the  idea,  which  ia  itaelf  an  extreroely  protiable 
one,  that  voluminou8  recorda  were  madę  in  Sok)omn'8 
time  of  the  wiae  king*8  aayings,  either  by  himself  or  by 
scribea.     This  idea  derive8  conaiderable  confirmatiofl 
from  the  notice  in  1  Kinga  iv,  80-84,  where  we  are  toki 
of  the  accurntc  account  taken  of  hia  compositloos  and 
aayings,  and  even  of  the  preciae  number  of  hia  proveHis 
and  songs.     We  are  led  to  suppoae,  then,  that  in  Solo- 
mon's  time  a  aelection  (x>xxii,  16)  was  madę  by  him- 
self, or  under  his  imroecliate  superviaion,  while  in  Hez- 
ekiah'a  time  a  further  aelection  was  madę,  and  an  exact 
tranacript  taken.   A  compańaon  of  the  proverba  in  these 
two  coliectiona  lends  strong  confirmation  to  this  view; 
In  selecting  or  arranging  a  collection  in  Solomon'^  time, 
and  under  his  inspection,  the  choice  would  naturally 
fali  upon  the  most  perfecta  and  as  alterationa  might  be 
frecly  madę  by  their  actnal  author,  these  would  tend  lo 
bring  them  into  a  still  morę  finiahed  form.    Accorrł- 
ingly,  we  find  in  the  morę  ancient  collection  a  c^tain 
tastefulness  and  polish  which  the  others  do  not  posBcsKi 
In  the  former  each  verBe  oontains  ita  own  perfect  seow, 
and  thia  uaually  oompriaed  in  a  oertain  number  of  wonK 
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varying  from  8even  to  nine,  beyond  which  they  ven' 

rarely  extcnd.     In  tbe  latter,  while  the  sense  is  gener- 

ally  contained  in  one  rersc,  tt  not  unfreąuently  runs 

Łhrough  Łwo  or  morę  yerses.     £xample8  from  these 

mij^ht  easily  be  produced  u  conciae  and  perfect  in  form 

as  the  others  (e.  g.  xxv,  2,  3, 14) ;  but  very  commonly 

tbc  sense  is  bruught  out  in  a  much  morę  difTuse  roanncr 

(e.  g:.  xxv,  6,  7,  9, 10,  21,  22;  xxvi,  18,  20;  xxvii,  16, 

16,  23-27).     In  the  individuai  ver8e8  also  we  find  occa- 

fsioiially  a  far  greater  number  of  words  than  are  ever 

admttted  into  those  of  the  older  collection  (e.  g.  xxv, 

7y  20);  and  the  parallelism,  which  never  fails  in  the 

verse8  of  the  earlier,  is  oflen  wanting  in  those  of  the 

later  diyision  (xxv,  8, 21 ,  22 ;  xxvi,  10 ;  xxvii,  1).    Thts 

ac^rees  with  the  idea  which  we  think  warranted  by  a 

comparison  of  xxv,  1  with  1  Kings  iv,  32,  33,  that  the 

proverbs  in  this  collection  are  probably  much  as  they 

fell  from  Solomon'9  lips,  and  were  first  bommitted  to 

^vńting  by  himself  or  others  under  him ;  and  Ihat  while 

the  former  collection  received  his  own  finał  corrections, 

the  men  of  Ilezekiah  simply  copied  from  the  text  before 

them,  but  did  not  venture  upon  any  alteration  in  the 

form. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  the 
introductory  chapters  (i-ix),  and  there  is  morę  ground 
for  the  diver8ity  of  opinion  as  to  their  datę  and  author- 
ship.     It  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  the  whole  or  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  this  section  may  have  been  writ- 
ten  bv  Solomon.     The  difTerenccs  of  style,  of  which 
£wald  makes  much,  are,  as  Bertheau  bas  shown,  some- 
what exaggerated  by  him,  and  are  not  perhaps  greater 
than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  naturę  of 
the  compositions.    The  terse  simplicity  of  a  proverb 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  hortatory  addresses 
auch  as  those  which  characterize  this  section.     Ewald 
dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  intemal  evidence  of  a  late 
datę  afforded  by  the  state  of  society,  and  the  tonę  of 
fecling  as  portrayed  here.     But  we  repeat  our  former 
remark,  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  intemal  history 
of  Judńa  at  this  time  to  allow  us  to  spcak  with  so  much 
confidence  on  these  points,  and  expre88  our  conviction 
that  the  oonclusions  drawn  by  Ewald  are  not  warranted 
by  the  premisea.    The  imager}*^  all  points  to  a  large 
and  profiigate  city,  such  as  Jerusalem  may  well  have 
become  during  the  middle  of  Solomon'8  prosperous  reign ; 
aod  the  vivid  representation  of  the  habits  of  the  foreign 
profttitutes  and  lawless  freebooters  who  roamed  its  streets 
is  hardly  morę  than  could  have  been  attained  by  one 
who,  like  HarAn  Alraschid,  was  fond  of  laying  aside  his 
kingly  state  and  yisiting  his  city  in  disguise. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  remarked  in  a  for- 
mer section,  that  we  regard  the  proem  (eh.  i-ix)  in  its 
present  form  as  a  composite  work,  though  very  possibly 
proceeding  from  one  pen.  The  similarity  of  style,  sub- 
ject,  and  treatment,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  unity  of  au- 
thorship,  while  the  intemal  evidence  favor8  the  view 
that  it  is  compiled  of  yarious  unconnected  members, 
coUected  and  arranged  subseąuently  to  the  time  of  their 
coroposition.  The  datę  of  this  compilation  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  fix.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  fiiint  and 
untrastworthy,  and  has  led  different  investigators  to 
very  opposite  conclusions.  Ewald  płaces  it  in  the  7th, 
Hitzig  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  while  Keil,  as  we  have 
seen,  ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  resem- 
blance  that  may  be  traced  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
recurrence  of  some  of  the  wonis  and  images  found  there, 
is  eroployed  both  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald  to  aid  in  deter- 
mining  the  datę  of  this  section  (comp.  Job  xv,  7  with 
Prov.  viii,  26;  Job  xxi,  17,  Prov.  xiii,  9;  Job  xxviti, 
18,  Prov.  Vłii,  16;  Job  v,  17,  Prov.  iii,  11;  see  Pusey, 
Danielf  p.  323,  notę  7).  But  as  there  is  no  unauimity 
as  to  the  datę  of  the  composition  of  Job,  little  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  this  source,  nor  can  we  be  surprised 
at  the  dłver8ity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  em- 
ployed  it :  Ewald  maintaining  thnt  the  writer of  Proverb8 
had  read  and  madę  use  of  Jf>b;  Hitzig,  on  the  contrary, 
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believing  that  the  former  is  the  earlier  work,  and  that 
the  aut  hor  of  Job  borrowed  from  Proverbs.  The  adop- 
tion  of  such  expedients  proves  most  forcibly  the  cum- 
plete  want  of  any  deci8ive  testimony  which  will  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  any  tmstworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
datę  of  this  section.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  uncertainty, 
the  above  solution  is  as  probable  as  any  other— namely, 
that  it  is  due  to  Solomon'8  authorship  out  of  materials 
existing  at  his  time. 

The  similarity  in  style  between  i-ix  and  the  appen- 
dix  to  the  first  collection  of  proverb8  (xxii,  17-xxiv) 
appears  to  favor  the  view  that  this  supplement  is  due 
to  the  same  person  by  whom  the  proem  was  prefixed  to 
the  book.  Ewald  enumerates  several  reasons  fur  as- 
cribing  the  two  to  the  same  writer  (p*  42),  but  finally 
decides  against  the  unity  of  authorship.  The  proverb8 
themselves,  designated  as  "  words  of  the  wise,"  are  evi- 
dently  distinguished  fmm  those  of  Solomon,  and  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  adages  of  other  sages, 
which  the  compiler  of  the  work  thought  too  valuable  to 
be  lost,  and  therefore  appended  to  his  larger  collection. 
The  short  supplement  (xxiv,  23-34)  is  accounted  for  by 
Umbreit  on  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  had  laid 
aside  his  work  for  a  time,  and  took  it  up  again  on  the 
di8cover}*  of  fresh  sayings  worthy  of  presen-ation.  He 
renders  Cp^Plb,  **ybr,"not  "of  the  wi8e,"and  regards 
them  as  directed  to  the  compiIer's  scholara.  Ewald, 
Bertheau,  Delitzsch,  etc.,  defend  the  received  transla- 
tion. 

It  only  remains  fur  us  to  speak  of  the  threefold  sup- 
plement (xxx,  xxxi),  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
and  datę  of  which  again  nothing  can  be  determined.  It 
would  be  hardly  profitable  to  diacus  the  manrelluus  fab- 
ric  of  fauciful  history  and  biography  which  has  been 
evolved from  the  scantiest  materials  by  Hitzig,  Bunsen, 
and  Bertheau.  Those  who  desiie  it  mav  refer  to  their 
works  to  see  tbe  grounds  on  which  **  Massa*'  (A.  V. 
"the  prophecy")  is  identificd  with  a  district  in  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  80;  xxv,  14;  1  Chroń,  i,  30)  of  which  Lcmuel 
was  king,  and  Agur  with  a  descendant  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  drove  out  the  Aroal- 
ekites  from  Mount  Śeir  (1  Chroń,  iv,  42);  or,  again,  on 
which  it  is  soaght  to  prove  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were 
brothers,  sons  of  the  reigning  queen  of  Massa.  We 
would  rather  commend  to  our  reader  Eicbborn'8  sensi- 
ble  words  that  "Agur  should  reroain  Agur,  and  bilong 
to  the  wise  men  of  tbe  old  world  of  whom  history  give8 
us  no  further  Information,"  and  with  him  deprecate 
"  spinning  a  long  thread  of  tedions  conjectores  about  a 
name,  which  do  not  advaDoe  u»  an  inch  in  our  insight 
into  the  literaturo  of  the  old  world,  or  any  profitable 
leaming."  As  little  to  the  purpose  is  the  fancy  of  Dd- 
derleiu  that  the  opening  part  of  eh.  xxx  is  a  dialogue : 
that  Ithiel  is  a  heatheu ;  Agur  a  much  valued  6ervant 
of  Ithiel,  to  whom,  as  his  master,  his  prayer  (v,  7-9)  is 
addressed.  Many  are  content  with  saying  that  Agur 
was  an  unknown  Hebrew  sagę,  the  teacher  of  Ithiel  and 
Ucal— names  from  which,  al»o,  many  unprofitable  specu- 
lations  have  been  built — and  that  he  lived  subseąuently 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Still  moro  probable  do  we  re- 
gard the  Wew  which  identities  him  with  Solomon  him- 
self under  a  fanciful  name.     See  Aouk  ;  Massa. 

Lemnel^"  to  God,'*  "devoted  to  God,"  after  the  anal- 
ogy  of  bs(?,  Numb.  iii.  24  (Puaey) — may  certauUy  be 
regarded  as  a  figurative  name  de8criptive  of  an  ideał 
king,  "a  monarch  as  hc  shnuld  be"  (Ewald;  Eichhom; 
comp.  Pusey,  fject,  on  Daniel,  p.  xiii,  notę  1,  p.  823,  notę 
6).    See  Lkmitku 

The  alphabetical  lay  which  concludes  the  whole  has 
usually  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of 
Hebrew  pootr}-,  an<l  hardly  to  be  placed  higher  than 
the  7th  century.  Its  style  and  language  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  the  words  of  lcmuel,  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded ;  but  we  are  again  wamed 
ngainst  the  precariousness  of  such  grounds  of  argument 
as  to  authorship. 
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The  results  of  our  inąuiry  may  be  thas  summed  up. 
The  nucleus  of  the  book  is  the  lai^er  coUecŁion  of  prov- 
erba  (x-xxii,  16).  These  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
really  what  they  profess  to  be,  "  the  prorerba  of  Solo- 
mon."  Whcther  they  were  arranged  as  we  now  have 
them  and  published  by  him,  there  is  not  sufBcicnt  evi- 
dence  to  determine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
oollection  was  either  contemporaneous  with  or  not  long 
8ub8equent  to  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  hortator}- 
introduction  (i-ix)  may  also  be,  with  great  probability, 
ascribed  originally  to  Solomon,  though  we  incltne  to  the 
belief  that  its  present  form  is  due  to  a  later  compiier, 
who  collected  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  king,  and  pre- 
tixed  them  to  his  book  of  proyerbs.  The  same  aiithor 
aiso  appears  to  have  added  the  appendix  (xxii,  17; 
xxiv,  22),  containing  proyerbs  of  which  Solomon  was 
not  the  proper  author,  but  perhai»  only  the  earliest  col- 
lector,  and  after  this  from  similar  sources  were  supplied 
the  few  supplementary  sayings  (xxiv,  23-34).  The 
time  when  this  was  done  cannot  be  fixed,  but  there  are 
oogent  argaments  in  favor  of  a  late  datę.  The  second 
coUection,  as  its  name  declareis  ^s*  formed  by  the  scńbes 
of  Hezekiah,  cir.  B.C.  725.  The  last  two  chapters  eon- 
tain  compositions  of  the  dates  and  authors  of  which 
nothing  certain  cau  now  be  known.  They,  too,  may 
haye  been  in  some  important  sense  due  to  Solomon,  but 
were  probably  inserted  by  a  later  editor. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  t^  enumerate  the  many 
and  widely  varying  theories  of  recent  critics  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
book,  and  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  characteristic  may  be  specified. 
Sufflce  it  to  say  that  Ewald  would  place  the  publication 
of  x-xxii,  16  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon,  and 
i-ix  in  the  ftrst  half  of  the  7th  century.  Not  much 
later  the  second  coIlecUon  of  proverbs  (xxv-xxix)  was 
added,  the  sections  xxii,  17-xxiv  being  due  to  the  same 
compiler.  Hitzig,  on  the  contrary,  views  i-ix  as  the 
earliest  part  of  the  book;  x~xxii,  16  and  xxviii,  17- 
xxix  being  added  about  B.C.  750.  Twenty-five  years 
later  Hezekiah's  collection  followed;  the  ga[M  being 
filled  up  and  the  voIame  completed  by  some  unknown 
compiler  at  a  later  period.  The  theory  of  Delitzsch 
(Herzog,  Encyklop.,  s.  v.  SprUche)  is  marked  by  morę 
calm  sense,  but  even  this  is  in  parts  not  a  little  fanciful 
or  conjectural.  Rightiy  regarding  x-xxii,  16  as  the 
kemel  of  the  book,  and  mainly  composed  by  Solomon, 
he  divides  the  whole  into  two  portions — (1)  i-xxiv,  22 
pttt  forth  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  the  introduction 
(i-ix)  and  appendix  (xxii,  16-xxiv,  22)  being  writtcn 
by  the  compiler,  whom  he  regards  as  "  a  highly  gifted 
didactic  poet,  and  an  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tton,"  and  (2)  xxiv,  23-xxxi,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah ;  the  introductory  and  closiug  portions  (xxiv, 
23-34,  and  xxx,  xxxi)  being  set  on  either  side  of  the 
collection  of  Solomon^s  proverbs  to  senre  as  a  kind  of 
foU. 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  selected  in  op- 
position  to  the  above  views  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
for  the  composition  of  various  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the  times  subseąuent  to  the  cap- 
tiyity.  Neither  of  theae  periods  seems  to  suit  the  gen- 
erał character  of  Proyerbs  at  all  so  well  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Hezekiah  found  his  kingdom  in  great  doroes- 
tic  misery — iromersed  in  idolatr}*  and  subject  to  foreign 
rule.  At  home  his  pre-eminent  character  was  that  of  a 
social  and  religious  reformer,  struggling  against  the  sins 
and  evils  of  his  times ;  abroad  the  most  actiye  period  of 
his  reign  was  disiinguished  by  a  serics  of  wars,  dnring 
some  of  which  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  yerge 
of  ruin,  the  wholc  land  oyerrun  by  hostile  armies,  its 
fenced  cities  taken,  and  the  king  forced  to  submission. 
The  terror  of  an  Assyrian  inyasion  aiso  hnng  over  the 
land  for  years.  The  later  period  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
was  peaceful;  bnt  the  eyils  nf  preceding  reigns  were  far 
from  being  eradicated,  and  he  had  before  him  the  cer- 
tain prospect,  conyeyed  by  prophecy,  of  the  utter  pros- 


tration  of  bis  kingdom.  His  chief  works  eeeni  to  hsfi 
becn  the  making  a  pool  and  conduit  to  bring  wata  u 
Jerusalem.  On  his  death  Judab  reUpaed  into  idolatn. 
The  times  subseąuent  to  the  captiyity  were  noAckec  ij 
equally  strong  characteristics,  and  cbiefiy  of  a  moark 
kind — a  feeble,  struggling,  and  too  often  languid  aL 
depressed  remnant,  striying  amid  many  difficulties ; 
maintain  their  ground  and  bear  up  amid  manifuki  c> 
couragements.  With  neither  of  Iheae  periods  don  tb? 
generał  character  of  Proyerlw  agree.  Koyalty  mans  k 
throughout,  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  any  ptb< 
subseąuent  to  the  captiyity ;  as  by  other  marked  featsTn 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  time  different  from  Hezekishi 
Its  warnings  are  not  against  the  public  sina  which  dł«- 
graced  that  period,  nor  are  its  consolations  suited  totłe 
public  trials  which  were  threatening  to  bring  both  kiisę 
and  kingdom  to  the  ground.  Its  pointed  allusioos  b>  a 
powerful  monarchy,  a  uumerous  and  wealthy  fiecck, 
and  such  sins  as  readily  spring  up  in  a  time  of  pleaty; 
its  tine  linens  of  Kgypt,  its  high  places  Łhrouged.  ia 
roads  coyered  with  trayellers,  its  gates  and  cities  cTu«rd> 
ed  and  rejoicing,  its  precious  Stones  and  fine  gold  sod 
architectural  iilustrations,  its  people  living  beneath  tbe 
eye  of  their  monarch  and  dependent  on  his  good-iril], 
all  seem  to  mark  a  reign  when  an  absolute  m<Miarch 
ruled  over  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  who  Uved  at  ease 
at  home,  and  had  no  dreaded  enemy  on  their  borden: 
who  tradcd  to  distant  lands  and  bruught  their  prodscts 
into  common  use;  when  the  worship  of  Jehoyab  pre- 
yailed  through  the  land,  and  men  had  leisure  for  kan- 
ing;  when  wisdom  sat  on  the  throne,  penonified  in 
Solomon,  and  the  eyils  which  must  eyer  exist  whik 
man  is  a  fallen  being  were  evils  insepazable  from  anj 
condition  of  huroanity,  and  especially  from  one  aboond- 
ing  with  the  elements  of  materiał  prosperity.  See  Sol- 
omon. 

YII.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  tbe  apedal 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whołe  book ;  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  them  are  designated  by  an  asterisk:  Ori- 
gen,  Comtneniarii  (in  O/tp.  yol.  iii);  also  Scholia  (io 
BibL  Pair,  Gallandii,  yoL  xiv) ;  Basil,  ComineRtaru  (is 
Opp.  II,  i);  Bede,  Erpositio  (in  Opp,  vol. ir;  also  io 
Workt^  yol.  ix);  Honorius,  CommfntariuM  (in  Opp.  p. 
1140);  Ralbag  [LeW  ben-Gershon],  U^tna  [with  Ben- 
Meira's  commentary],  by  Baflolcs  (Leiria,  1492,  fol.:  9i- 
tenvards  in  the  Kab.  Biblcs;  also  [with  Aben-£zn, 
etc]  in  Latin  by  Ghiggheo,  Amst,  1638,  4to) ;  Araon, 
cibd2i<  *7]^  (Constantinop.  s.  a.  4to;  with  notes  by 
Berlin,  Leips.  1859,  8vo);  Imm.  ben-Salomo,  C*'^B 
[with  Kimchi  on  Psa.]  (Naplcs,  1486,  foL);  Shako 
ben-Abraham,  ^pV\  t^C  (Salonica,  1522,  foL;  aL«o  in 
Frankft\rter's  Bibie)  ;  Melancthon,  Expiicutio  (Hag. 
1525,  and  elsewhere  later,  8yo) ;  Munster,  Adnatatkmfs 
(BasU.  1525,  8vo) ;  Jos.  ibn-Jachja,  X2r^^  [with  Job. 

etc]  (Bologna,  1538,  fol.;  also  in  Frankmrter*s  Bibie); 
Cajetan  [Kom.  Cath.],  Enarraiio  (Lugd.  1545,  foL); 
Fobian,  fi^^A^iri  (Constantinop.  1548,  4to) ;  Arboreus 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentaritu  (Par.  1549,  fol.) ;  Malvfn- 
da  [Rom.  Cath.],  ExpHcatio  (in  Opp,  Lugd.  1550,  fol): 
Bayne,  Commentarii  (Par.  1555,  foŁ;  also  in  the  Critki 
Sacrif  yol,  iii) ;  Lavater,  Commeniarii  (Tigur.  1562, 4to, 
1565, 1572, 1586,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1565,  Ne- 
ost,  1571,  8yo);  Jansenius  [Rom.  Cath.],  AdMtatk^* 
(Loyan.  1568, 8yo,  and  elsewhere  later,  with  Psa.,  etc); 
Sidonius  [liom.  Cath.],  Comnitntarii  (Mog.  1570,  foL); 
Mercer,  Commentarii  (Genev.  1573,  fol.;  also  [with 
Job]  Amst.  1651,  fol.) ;  Cope,  ErposHion  (tran&L  by 
Outrcrd,  Lond.  1580, 4to) ;  Mard.  ben-Jakob,  ^hm  (Cn- 
cow,  1582,  4to);  Is.  ben-Mose,  T^W^  C^SP  (Lublin, 
1592, 4to);  V>nh\t,AMleffunff  (Erf.*1595,  8yo);  Massct, 
Commeniaire  (Lond.  1596,  8vo) ;  Wilcocks,  Commentary 
(in  Worka);  Alspach,  D-^ą-^iB  ST  (V'en.ie01,4to;  and 
later  elsewhere,  ful.) ;  Cleayer,  ExplanałioH  (Lond.  160^ 
1615,  4to);  Dod,  Erpotition  [on  eh.  ix-xyii]  (Loud. 
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ie09y  4to);  Agell  [Rom.  Cath.],  Comnuniarius  (Par. 
1611,  foL);  Cartwright,  Commentarii  (L.  B.  1617,  and 
later  elsewhere,  4to) ;  Imninua,  Esepotitio  (Par.  1619,  2 
vol8.  fol.);  De  Salazar  [Rom.  Cath.],  EipotUio  (ibid. 
1619-21,  aud  elsewhere  latcr,  2  voUł.  fol.);  Jizchaki, 
TŚ^HD  [with  Abeu-Kzra*8  and  others]  (in  Latin  by 
Ghi^heo,  Mail.  1620, 4to;  by  Bretthaupt,  Gotba,  1714, 
4to);  Duran,  Hb^Ó  prJn  (Ven.  1628,  4to);  Egard, 
Christenthumy  etc.  [oń  eh.  i-ix]  (Lub.  1624, 8vo);  Guille- 
bert  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphratu  (Par.  1626, 1637,  8vo); 
A  Lapide,  Commentai-iut  (Antw.  1635,  ful.);  Jermin, 
CommenŁary  (Lond.  1638,  fuL);   Bohl,   Commentariut 
(Itost.  1640,  4to);  Maldonatus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commen- 
tarittt  [includ.  Psa.,  etc]  (Par.  1648,  foL);  Geier,  Cura 
(Lips.  1653  and  later,  4to) ;  Gorse  [Rom.  Cath.],  EzpU- 
cation  (Par.  1654, 12mo) ;  Taylor,  ExposUum  [on  eh.  i- 
ix]  (Lond.  1655-57,  2  yoIs.  4to);  Leigb,  Aimoiations 
[^includ.  Job,  etc.]  (ibid.  1657,  fol.);   Deckey,  Hand- 
buch  (Magdeb.  1667,  4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  Cath.],  RecutU 
[patristic]  (Par.  1677, 1704, 8vo;  also  in  Germ.,Chemn. 
1707, 12mo;  Dread.  1720,  8vo);  David  ben-Mose,  la^ 
ir^  (AmsŁ.  1683,  4to);  Bossuet  [Rom.  Cath.],  Notm 
[includ.  Eoclea.,  eta]  (Par.  1693,  8vo;  also  in  (Eutret^ 
voL  xxi);  Oier,  Yerklaarwg  [on  eh.  i-ix]  (Amat  1698, 
4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  C!atb.],  Anctlyte  [with  Eccles.]  (Par. 
1702,  12mo);  Dn  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnotutiones 
Cibid.  1708,  12mo);  Goldschmidt,  p^lS   '^5n«  (WU- 
mersd.  1714,  8vo) ;  also  "'bwiS  (F.  a.  M.  1718,  12mo) ; 
Pinto,  tjr.^  qG?  (Am8t."l7l4,  1735,  8vo);  C  B.  Mi- 
chaelis,  AdnotatióneM  (Hal.  1720,  4to;  also  in  CommaU, 
tu  Hagiog,  yoL  i) ;  Meiri,  04*^0  (first  in  FrankfUrter*6 
Bibie,  Amst  1724-27;  separately,  Fttrth,  1844,  8vo); 
Wolle,  Atulegung  (Leips.  1729,' 870);   Is.  ben-Elija, 
•łbirp  (Wandsb.  1731,  8vo);  Kortum,  Aujłdtung  (Gor- 
liLz,*  1735, 4to);  Grey,  Ao/«»  (Lond.  1738, 8vo) ;  Hansen, 
Betracktungen  (Lub.  1746,  4to) ;  ^Schultens,  ComtneiUa-' 
riu$  (L.  B.  1748, 4to;  abridged,  with  additiona  by  Yogel 
and  Sdler,  HaL  1768,  8ro) ;  Gavison,  nnS^H   ^Q2^ 
(Legh.  1752,  4to);  Losner,  Ohgertationes  (Lips.  1761, 
4to ;  also  in  Yelth.  and  Kuinors  Commenił,  ii,  270) ;  De 
Witt,  Diśterłaiiones  (Amst.  1762,  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Proliuio 
(Lips.  1764, 8vo;  Lond.  1838, 18mo;  also  in  Opusc,  Lips. 
1796);  Judetnes,  C^n  ni:Ó  [with  Ecdes.]  (Amst. 
1765,  4to);  Yogel,  Um$chreibung  (Leipa.  1767,  8vo)i 
Hirt,  Erkldntng  (Jen.  1768,  4to);  Durel,  Remarh  [in- 
clud. Job,  etc]  (Oxf.  1772,  4to) ;  Hunt,  Ohservations 
(ibid.  1775,4to) ;  Schnurrer,  Obsertationes  (TUbing.  1776, 
4to;  also  in  DisKrt,  (lOth.  1790) ;  Bodę,  Yersio  [includ. 
Kcclesi  and  Cant.]  (Helmst.  1777,  4to;  also  in  Gerro., 
Quedlinb.  1791,  8vo) ;  Moldenhauer,  ErlctuU  [with  Ec- 
cles. and  Cant.]  (ibid.  1777,  4to);  J.  D.  Michaelis,  An- 
merk,  (Gott.  1778,  8vo ;   also  in  Jiibliothek,  vii,  168) ; 
Doderlein,  ilnmfrł.  (Altd.  1778  and  later,  4to);  also  his 
Schołia  [on  poct.  books]  (Hal.  1779, 4u));  Reiske,  Con- 
jectura  [with  Job]  (Lips.  1779,  8vo);  Zinck,  Commm- 
tariu*  [includ.  other  booksj  ( Augsb.  1780, 4to) ;  Aniold, 
A  nmerk,  (Frckft,  and  Lcipe.  1781, 8vo) ;  Schleusner,  Col- 
latio  (Lips.  1782, 4to);  alao  CommentaHi  (ibid.  1790-94, 
4to);   Troechel,  Salnmorit  Morał  (BerL  1782,  8vo); 
Struensee,  Erldut,  [includ.  Psa.]   (Hal.  1783,  8vo)  ; 
Sch«nherder,  Erkldr,  (from  the  Danish  by  Wolff,  Flensb. 
1784, 8vo) ;  De  Yilloisin,  Yersio  [from  the  Yencto-Greek, 
includ.  other  books]  (Argent.  1784,  8vo) ;  also  Dahlefs 
Animadcersiones  [on  the  same]  (ibid.  1788, 8vo) ;  Knos, 
Be  Utu  Pror,  ((tiess.  1787,  4to) ;  Hodgson,  Notes  (Oxf. 
1788,  4to) ;  Jiiger,  Observationes  [on  the  Sept,]  (Meld. 
and  Lips.  1788,  8vo) ;  Euchel,  fiSlSl^^n  (Beri.  1789,  and 
UŁcr  elMwhere,  8vo) ;  Reichard,  Erkldr,  (Hal.  1790, 
8yo)  ;  Ziegler,  ErlduK  (Leips.  1791,  8vo) ;  reviewed  by 
Haase  (in  tho  latter's  BiJblioth,^  Regensb.  1793,  No.  5) ; 
Castalio,  Nota  (Havn.  1793, 8vo) ;  Hensler,  Erldut.  [in- 
clud. 1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kieł,  1795,  8vo) ;  Hammond, 
ParaphroMe  [on  eh.  i-ix]  (in  Works^  vol.  iv) ;  Wilna, 


W^^  (Sklov,  1798,  and  later  elsewhere,  4tO;  Konigsb. 
1867, 8vo);  Rhode, /Je  Pcc/.  Giłowtca  (Havn.l800,8ro); 
Tingstadt^  Yaria  Lectł,  (UpsaL  1800,  4to) ;  WistiniU, 
2p^  3J"Ht  (Wilna,  1800,  4to);  Muntinghe,  Anmerk. 
(from  the'  Dutch  by  Scholl,  F.  a.  M.  1800-2,  8  toU. 
8vo);  Schelling,  Nota  [includ.  other  books]  (Stuttg. 
1806, 8vo);  Dahler,  Uebersełz,  [from  the  Sept.]  (Strasb. 
1810,  8vo) ;  Mard.  Kohen,  niCKp  (Grodno,  1811,  4to); 

Kelle,  A  nmerk,  (Freyb.  1815,  ~8vo) ;  Holden,  Notes 
(Liverp.  1819,  8vo);  Melaheimer,  A  nmerk,  (Mannb. 
1821,  8vo);  Lawson,  Expositum  (Edinb.  1821,  1856,  2 
voIs.  12mo);  Case,  Conanentary  (Lond.  1822,  12mo); 
^Umbreit,  Commentar  (Heidelb.  1826,  8vo);  *(;ram- 
berg,  Anmerk,  (Leips.  1828, 8vo) ;  ^RoseumUller,  Scholia 
(Lipa.  1829,  8vo) ;  Bockel,  ErlduL  (Hamb.  1829,  8vo) ; 
Bridges,  Exposiium  (Lond.  1830  and  later,  2  vo]a.  8vo) ; 
French  and  Skinner,  Notes  (ibid.  1881,  8vo);  Stern, 
1«!Ka  (Pressb.  1888, 8vo) ;  Lowenstein,  Erkldr.  (Frckft. 
1888, 8vo);  Freund,  ac  1C!|«  (Yicn.  1839, 8vo) ;  New- 
man, Yersion  (Lond.  1839, 18mo);  Maurer,  Comm^o- 
rius  (Lips.  1841,  8vo) ;  Nichols,  Ea^planaHon  (Lond. 
1842,  12mo);  Noyes,  Transhiiion  [includ.  Eccles.  and 
Cant.]  (Bost  1846,  1867,  8vo) ;  *Bertheau,  Erkldr, 
(Leips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Binney,  Lectures  (Lond.  1851, 18mo) ; 
♦Stuart,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1852, 8vo) ;  Gaussen,/?</K»- 
ions  (Toulouse,  1857,  8vo);  ♦Hitzig,  AusUgwig  (ZUr. 
1868, 8vo) ;  Elster,  Commentar  (Gótt.  1858, 8vo) ;  Stein, 
Beariteit.  (Brilon,  1860,  8vo) ;  Anon.,  Expositum  (Lond. 
1860,  12mo);  Schulze,  Biblische  Spruckworte  (Gott, 
1860,  8vo);  Brooks,  Arrangement  (Lond.  1860,  12mo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  3  yoIs.  8vo);  Diedricb, 
Erkldr.  [includ.  other  books]  (Neu-Rupp.  1665,  8vo) ; 
MUnscher,  Yersion  (Gambier,  O.,  1866, 12mo) ;  Conant, 
Translation  (N.  Y.  1872,  4to) ;  Miller,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1874, 8vo).    See  Old  Testament. 

Frovidence  (Lut. providentiaf  Gr.  irpóroia;  both 
signifying  foresight^  a  term  importing  the  wiadom  and 
power  which  God  continually  exercises  in  the  preserra- 
tion  and  gorernment  of  the  world,  for  the  enda  which 
he  proposes  to  accomplish. 

L  The  Doctrine  Proved,  —  1.  From  Beason.  —  (1.) 
From  the  exbtence  of  a  Supremę  Creator.  If  there  be 
a  Supremę  Being  who  created  all  things,  it  is  reasona- 
ble  to  infer  that  he  upholds  and  goveni8  all  things; 
hence,  nearly  all  men  concur  in  the  belief  of  a  superin- 
tending  providence. 

(2.)  From  the  perfections  of  the  Supremę  Creator, 
viz.,  knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  goodneas,  justice,  and 
righteousness,  all  of  which  reason  teaches  ue  to  ascribe 
to  him  in  in6nite  measure.  All  things  being  known  to 
him,  and  all  things  being  poesible  to  him  (if  not  essen- 
tially  contradictory),  and  he  being  able  to  discem  the  beet 
plan,  and  preinclined  to  execute  that  plan,  a  providence 
becomes  the  natural  and  proper  sphere  for  the  acti%ńty 
of  his  attributes.  Moreover,  being  just  and  righteoua, 
his  government  of  his  rational  creatures  will  necessarily 
be  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness;  for 
the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  consist  in 
their  exerci8e.  Hence  power  must  uphold,  wisdom  di- 
rect,  goodness  bestow,  righteousness  discńminate,  and 
justice  adjudge;  and  this  constitutes  a  proridence. 

(3.)  From  the  dependence  of  God'8  creatures.  That 
which  is  not  self-exifttenŁ  is  contingent.  The  contin- 
gent  may  cease  to  be,  there  being  nothing  in  the  naturę 
of  things  to  insure  its  continuance;  therefore,  the  per- 
petuity  of  the  contingent  is  dependent  upon  the  wiU  of 
the  8elf-existent,  The  Supremę  Creator  alone  ia  self- 
existent ;  hence,  upon  his  will  the  existence  of  the  cre- 
ated depends ;  and  that  will,  in  exercisey  implies  a  pror- 
idence. 

(4.)  From  the  order,  harmony,  and  regularity  obserr* 
able  in  the  course  of  naturę.  The  course  of  naturę  ia 
that  wise  adjuAtment  and  counterpoise  of  natural  forcea 
by  which  the  planeta  swing  in  their  orbits,  the  seasoBS 
reToWe  with  the  year,  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  in  their 
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intervalg,  tbe  currents  of  the  atmosphere  Bhift  to  Łheir 
ever>changing  conditionsi  tbe  endless  procession  of  ILfe 
keeps  pace  with  the  Uead-march  of  decay,  and  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  the  unireree  appear.  Yiewing 
tbese  wonderful  compUcations  in  the  light  of  their  ncc- 
esaary  dependeiice  upon  the  8elf-existeiit,  God'8  handi- 
work  ia  plainly  eridcnt  in  the  compIexitie8  of  their 
multiform  erolutions,  tbe  eąiiipoise  of  their  contending 
forces,  and  the  continuity  of  adjustment,  whicb  proclaim 
unceastng  watchfulness  and  care. 

(5.)  From  the  morał  faculties  of  men.  Conscience, 
which  utters  its  autboritative  *^  oughi"  or  "  ouffht  not" 
oonceming  suggested  actions,  must  be  delusive,  if  there 
be  no  pruvidence  to  notę  ita  verdict.  But  if  our  sense 
of  reaponsibility  be  falae,  and  we  must  bence  discredit 
the  affirmatious  of  our  higheat  facultie:)  conceming  our- 
selyes,  then  is  all  trutb  riaionary  and  all  knowledge 
mislcading. 

Further,  we  have  a  faculty  tbe  legitimate  espreaaion 
of  whicb  ia  worship;  bence  all  nations  bave  their  forma 
of  devotion.  But  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Creator*8  ju»- 
tice,  to  trust  in  bis  goodness,  to  submit  to  bis  will,  to 
pray  to  bim  for  the  supply  of  our  wanta,  to  depend  upon 
bis  wisdom  for  direction — ^all  tbese  acta  of  worship  are 
not  only  unautborized  but  absurd,  and  our  noblest  in- 
Btincta  are  false  to  fact  if  there  be  no  auperintending 
providence  by  whicb  his  responsea  may  be  indicated. 

(6.)  From  tbe  system  of  compensationa  whicb  prc- 
▼aUs,  embracing  recompense  for  suffering,  compensation 
for  loss,  and  retribution  for  wrong.  In  tbis  system,  the 
recompense  includes  the  natura!  benefits  of  discipline, 
and  such  compensative  pro^isions  of  grace  as  the  rea- 
aon  recognizes  as  matters  of  fact  in  present  buman  ex- 
perience.  The  compensation  comprises  tbe  reparatire 
processes  by  which  loss  in  one  direction  is  madę  up  by 
incrcaaed  efficiency  in  anotber,  as  in  the  added  keenncss 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  toucb  attending  the  loss  of 
sight.  Tbe  retribution  aomprebenda  not  only  the  nat- 
ural  operation  of  tbe  law,  "Aa  a  man  soweth,  so  also 
aball  be  reap,"  but  all  those  special  illustrations  of  that 
law  in  marked  and  mysterioua  judgments  upon  wrong- 
doing  which  occasionally  occiu',  and  which  bear  such 
likeness  to  the  sin  that  men  agree  to  cali  them  retribu- 
tive.  In  all  tbese  a  providence  is  implied.  Tbe  doc- 
trine  is  furtber  proven — 

2.  From  the  ScHptures, — (1.)  By  a  class  of  passages 
which  declare  in  generał  his  preserving  power  ((ten. 
xlviii,  15;  Neh.  ix,  6;  Job  vii,  20;  x,  12;  xxxiii,  18; 
Psa.  xvi,  5 ;  xxxvi,  6 ;  lxvi,  9 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  3^ ;  Matt.  x, 
29;  Lukę  xii,  6;  AcU  xvii,  28;  Col.  i,  17). 

(2.)  By  a  class  of  passages  whicb  aasert  Gods  con- 
tro! of  tlie  regular  operations  of  naturę  (Exod.  ix,  18 ; 
xxiłi,  26;  1  Kings  xviii,  1;  Job  v,  10;  ix,  5-6;  xxviii, 
24-27;  xxxvi,  29-32;  xxxvii,  6-16;  xxxviii,  25;  Psa. 
lxxiv,  17;  !xxxix,  9;  civ,  10,  13-15,  19-21,  24-30;  cv, 
82;  cxxxv,  6-7;  cxxxvi,  25;  cxlv,  15-16;  cxlvii,  8-9, 
18;  cxlviii,  8;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  1,  3;  Jer.  v,  22-24;  x,  13; 
xiv,  22;  xxxi,  35;  xxxiii,  20,  25;  li,  16;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
7-8 ;  xxxviii,  22 ;  Joe!  ii,  23 ;  Amos  iv,  6-10, 13 ;  Zecb. 
X,  1 ;  Matt.  vi,  26,  28-82 ;  Acta  xiv,  17). 

(3.)  By  a  class  of  passages  whicłi  specifically  declare 
bis  sovercignty  over  hirth  (Gen.  xxxiii,  5;  xlviii,  9; 
Josh.  xxiv,  3,  4;  1  Saro.  i,  27;  Job  x,  18;  Psa.  lxxi, 6; 
oxxxix,  15-16;  Isa.  xlvi,  3) ;  Hfe  (Josh.  xiv,  10;  2  Sam. 
xii,  22;  Job  vii,  1;  xiv,  5;  Psa.  lxvi,  8-9;  xci,  3-16; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  1-5;  Phil.  ii,  27;  James  v,  14-15) ;  disease 
(Exod.  ix,  15;  xxiiL,  25:  Job  ii,  10;  v,  6,  17-18;  Psa. 
xxxix,  9, 13;  John  ix,3J ;  deafh  (1  Sam.  ii,  6;  xxv, 29; 
Job  i,  21;  xii,  10;  xiv,  5-6;  xxxiv,  14-15;  Psa.  lxviti, 
20;  xc,  3;  civ,  29;  cxviii,  18);  ąffiUiioM  (Deut.  viii, 
h\  Job  V,  17;  X,  17:  Psa.  lxvi,  10-12;  lxix,  26;  xciv, 
12-13;  cxix,  75;  Prov.  iii,  12;  Isa.  xxvi,  16;  xlviii.  10; 
Jer.  ii,  30;  Lam.  i,  12-14;  iii,  1,  32-33;  Amos  viii,  10; 
Heb.  xii,  5-6) ;  prosperity  (Deut.  viii,  18;  1  Sam.  ii,  7- 
8;  2  Sam.  vii,  8-9;  xii,  7-8;  1  Chroń,  xvii,  7-8;  xxix, 
12,  16;  Ezra  v,  5;  Job  i,  10;  xxxiv,  24;  Psa.  xxx,  7; 
lxxv,  6-8;  cxiii,  7-8;  Prov.  xxix,  26;  Kccles.  i.K,  U, 


compared  witb  Prov.  xv\,  3, 33 ;  Lukę  i,  52-53  ;  1  Cor. 

xvi,2> 

(4.)  By  a  claaa  wbich  aver  hia  goyerument  of  {^bana 
and  accident  (£xod.  xxi,  12-13,  compared  witłi  Des. 
xix,  4-5;  1  Kings  xxii,  34, 38,  compared  with  jlju,  1^; 
Prov.xvi,33). 

(5.)  By  a  claaa  whicb  proclaim  bis  uae  of  nosiuc^ 
animals  for  tbe  purposea  of  bis  govemment  (^ElxotŁ 
xxiii,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  21-22;  Deut.  Tii,  20;  Jo»h.  xxlv. 
12 ;  Job  V,  23;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  Uos. ii,  18 ;  Joel  ii,  25 ;  Aa»a> 
iv,  9;  vii,  1). 

(6.)  By  a  dass  whicb  affirm  bis  righteous  reui- 
butions  (Lev.  X,  1-3;  xxvi.  14-39;  Deut.  xx\%  17-r.>: 
xxviii,  23-24;  2  Sam.  iii,  39;  2  Kings  ix,  30-37  ;  .viv 
25-28;  2  Chroń,  vi,  26-27;  Job  v,  13;  x,  14:  xxjŁir. 
11;  Psa.  xxxv,  6-8;  lxxv,  6-8;  lxxxix,  30-32;  xci\, 
23;  cvii, 33-34;  Isa. v,  11-16, 22-25;  ix,13>14;  siu,  11; 
xxviii,  1 5.  Comp.  xxix,  6 ;  Jer.  xxii,  21-22 ;  £zek.  xi, 
21;  xxvi,  2-21;  xxxv,  1-15;  Dan.  v,  18-30;  Amos  iv; 
v;  Obad.  10-15;  Zcpb.i,l7;  ii,  8-10;  Ha|c.i,  10-11). 

(7.)  By  a  class  which  ascribe  deliverancea  to  G^td 
(Josh.  xxiv,  5-11;  2  Kings  v,  1 ;  Ezek.  xxiuir,  12,  16, 
30;  xxxvi,  22-24;  xxxvii,  21-23> 

(8.)  By  a  class  wbich  declare  łiis  aupreuie  aathońty 
over  men  (Psa.  vii,  8 ;  ix,  8 ;  x,  16 ;  xxii,  28 ;  xlvii,  2^  7, 
8;  lxxv,  7;  lxxvi,  10;  xcvi,  10,  13;  xcvii,  1;  <ńii,  19; 
cxxxix,9-10;  £ccl.ix,  1;  Isa.  x,  15;  xiv,  26-27;  Ksefc. 
xviii,  4 ;  Dan.  iv,  35 ;  Kom.  ix,  19-21). 

(9.)  By  a  class  wbich  affirm  his  dominion  orer  na- 
tiimal  prosperity  and  adver8ity  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  j^Jiiii, 
25-30 ;  DeuU  vi'i,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  15;  Ezra  v,  12 ;  I^aa. 
xviii,  13, 14;  Isa.  v,  3-30;  xiii,  1,  6,  9-22;  xlv,  7  ;  Jer. 
xxvii,  2-8, 12, 13 ;  xlix,  36 ;  Dan.  ii,  20, 21, 25, 37, 38 ;  t, 
21 ;  Amos  iii,  6 ;  Obad.  1-4 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  Zepb.  i,  14-18 ; 
ii,  1-15;  iii,  14-20;  Acts  xvii,  26). 

(10.)  By  a  class  whicb  declare  that  be  aenda  bad 
laws  and  base  rulers,  stirs  up  adversaries,  and  aenda  ad- 
ver8ity  (Judg.  ix,  22,  23;  1  Kings  xi,  14,  23;  xix,  15; 
2  Kings  viii,  12 ;  xviii.  25;  xix,  25;  xxiv,  20;  2  Chroń. 
XV,  5-6;  Psa.  cv,  25;  Isa.  xxii,  17-19;  xxx%'ii,  26,  27; 
Jer.  xxvii,  6,  7;  xxviit,  14;  xlviii,  11, 12;  lii,  3;  Lam. 
ii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xx,  24-26;  Dan.  iv,  17 ;  Uoa.  xiii,  U ;  Hic. 

i,  12). 

The  teacbing  of  tbe  morę  tban  five  bimdred  passages 
cited  might  be  confirmed,  were  it  neceasary,  by  ncarly 
as  many  Łbousands  morę,  showing  with  what  empha^is 
the  Scriptures  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  dirine  proyi- 
dence. 

II.  The  Doctrine  Erplained,^!,  As  PresercaHofi,  or 
that  by  which  all  things  are  kept  in  being,  witb  their 
scyeral  essences  and  faculties,  and  are  enabled  to  act 
according  to  their  respective  naturcs  (Heb.  i,  3). 

2,  As  Gorernmentj  or  the  control  of  all  things  in  their 
8everal  spheres  of  being  and  acting,  and  directing  them 
to  tbe  ends  which  he  proposed  to  Iiimself  in  their  crej- 
tion.     This  governmcnt  is — 

(1.)  Immediate;  as  in  the  direct  contro!  of  tbe  mate- 
ria! universe  by  those  modes  of  operation  called  forces 
of  naturę,  such  as  gravitation,  electricity,  etc 

(2.)  Mediate;  as  («)  in  the  vegetable  world,  by  tbe 
laws  which  regulate  the  germination,  growtb,  and  de- 
cay  of  its  organ izations;  (6)  in  tbe  animal  kingdom.  by 
their  controlling  instincts ;  (c)  in  intelligent  and  morał 
creaturcs,  bv  means  of  motive8.  This  last  is  evidentlr 
the  most  important,  as  wel!  as  the  most  incomprebensi- 
ble  fiold  of  (livine  prnvidence. 

The  raotives  which  a  righteous  and  benevoIent  Be- 
ing place.H  bcfore  his  creatures  can  be  only  those  which 
will  dircctly  tend  to  sccure  their  holiness  and  happiness. 
But,  as  frcedom  of  the  will,  in  the  scnse  of  poasible  al- 
ternative  mora!  action,  is  one  of  tbe  endowments  of 
such  creatures,  and  as  pre8ervation  aecures  tbe  func- 
tional  activity  of  such  will,  wbatever  may  result; 
bence  it  follows  that  those  holy  motive8  may  be  disre- 
garded,  and,  in  such  an  event,  morał  govemment  must 
be  abandoned,  or  punitive  and  reformatory  roeasares 
must  be  instituted  that  will  originate  a  different  claaa 
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of  inotiYes  to  reinforce  those  which  havo  prored  insuf- 

ficient.    Hence,  the  system  of  naiural  evil  ia  placed  over 

against  cmtare-freedoiD,  both  as  a  check  and  a  coirec- 

tive,  and  is  in  itself  no  arraignment  of  God'8  goodneas, 

Bince  it  is  a  neceasaiy  means  po  a  higher  good.     But 

tbe  pioblem  of  God*8  ooncurrence  in  morał  evil  is  the 

vcxe<l  question  of  the  ages;  yet,  in  point  of  pńnciple, 

it  is  settled  in  the  fact  of  the  creatum  of  intelligent  be> 

ings  with  a  capacity  to  sin  and  liability  to  become  sin- 

ners.     Hence  the  vindication  of  the  divine  character 

is  legitimately  the  work  of  Theodicy,  while  the  doctrine 

of  proyidence  need  only  explain  God'8  conduct. 

Ali  morał  evłl  consista  in  a  wrong  determination  of 
a  free  will.    God'8  purpose  to  preseire  his  creatures 
pledges  his  concurrence  in  such  action  of  the  will  only 
■o  far  as  such  concurrence  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  will  to  act  according  to  its  freedom.    The  morał 
character  of  the  determination  is  fixed  by  the  creature, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it    But  when  the  choice 
is  madę,  the  morał  character  of  the  determination  is 
complete;  and  neither  the  occurrence  nor  non-occur- 
rence  of  a  reaulting  outward  action  can  change,  add  to, 
or  take  from  the  morał  quałity  of  the  originał  Yolition 
wherein  the  sin  originated  and  was  completed.     As 
soon,  however,  as  the  execution  cf  a  determination  is 
attempted,  the  creature  steps  outside  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  sphere,  and  enters  the  realm  of 
God'8  pio\'idence,  where  ke  assnmes  the  controł  of  all 
erents.     The  actions  of  men  (in  distinction  from  their 
detenninations),  his  contro!  of  the  Church  and  of  na- 
tionsy  special  proridences,  the  course  of  naturę,  and  the 
works  of  grace  are  all  incloded  nnder  the  generał  term 
erenUj  for  which  God  takes  the  absolute  responsibility. 
Hence  it  will  he  seen  that  the  distinction  often  drawn 
between  the  permis8ive  and  active  providence8  of  God 
is  of  no  practicał  value;  and  if  any  such  distinction  he 
ałlowed,it  must  be  by  confining  the  word  "permiasirc" 
strictły  to  the  free  Yolitions  of  the  will,  and  extending 
the  word  **  active"  to  all  wentt,  as  explained  above. 

In  thii  way  alone  can  the  emphatic  statements  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  cłassified  atx)ve,  be  explained  in  harmony 
with  other  passages  which  distinctiy  deny  his  complic- 
ity  with  evi],  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  morał  wrong.  We 
first  bring  fully  into  view  the  seeming  impeachment 
of  his  attributes  contained  in  the  classes  of  passages 
abore  referred  to,  which  may  be  epitomized,  in  princi- 
ple,  as  follows:  Exod.  iv,  21 ;  vii,  13;  x,  1,  20;  xiv,  7; 
Deut.  ii,  30;  xiii,  1--3;  Josh.  xi,  20;  1  Sam.  x%*i,  14; 
xviii,  10;  xix,  9;  1  Kings  xii,  15;  xxii,  20-22;  2 
Chroń,  xviii,  22 ;  xxv,  20 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  49 ;  cv,  26 ;  Isa. 
vi,  9, 10;  xix,  14;  xliv,  18;  łxvi,  4;  Jer.  vi,  21 ;  Ezek. 
iii,  20;  xiv,  9;  Amos  iii,  6;  Zech.  viii,  10;  2  Thcss.  ii, 
11, 12;  1  Pet  ii,  8;  Rev.  xvii,  17.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  stands  the  revelation  of  his  character  and 
works  in  the  following:  Lev.  xi,  45;  Deut.  xxxii,  4; 
1  Sam.  vi,  20;  Job  viii,  8;  xxxiv,  10, 12,23;  xxxvi,  3; 
Psa.  V,  4 ;  xi,  7 ;  xxxiii,  5;  Ixxxix,  14 ;  xcii,  15 ;  xcvii, 
2;  cxix,  137;  Isa.  v,  16;  Ezek.  xviii,  29;  Hab.  i,  13; 
Zeph.  iii,  5 ;  Rom.  ii,  2, 5, 6 ;  James  i,  13 ;  1  Pet.  i,  15, 16 ; 
Rev.  xvi,  7. 

Truth  cannot  be  inharmonious,  much  less  contradtc- 
tory ;  Łherefore,  there  must  be  some  possible  reconcil- 
iation  of  these  apparently  conflicting  statements.  We 
iind  that  reconciliation  in  the  divided  80vereignty  which 
allows  man  to  be  supremę  within  the  sphere  of  his  yo- 
lition, and  attributes  all  outside  of  the  merę  mental  fact 
of  free-wilł  determinations  to  the  will  and  operation  or 
co-openŁion  of  God.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  the  dividing  linę  between  divine 
and  human  responsibility ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be  de- 
nied,  the  hopc  of  constructing  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  divine  providence  must  be  abandoned. 

III.  Some  Objections  Considered. — Ohjtdion  1.  If  proy- 
idence be  the  care  exerci8ed  over  his  creatures  bv  a  (>od 
of  infinite  gocklness  and  purity,  he  cannot  be  implicated 
in  the  wicked  actions  of  men.  Answtr.  *As  a  matter  of 
ftct,  he  is  oofioened  in  them,  else  they  coołd  not  exi8t ; 


for,were  he  torefuse  the  concurrence  of  his  uphołding 
power,  men  woułd  drop  into  non-existence.  Again,  the 
objection  is  destroyed  by  considering  that  actions  liave 
no  morał  character  tchaterer,  as  lietween  the  creature 
and  the  Creator,  such  character  l>eing  yested  entirely 
in  the  yolitions  of  the  will  from  which  the  actions  re- 
sult.  Therefore,  God  can  use  the  wicked  actions  of 
men  as  he  does  any  other  indifferent  thing,  proyided 
that  his  own  purpose  in  using  them  be  right,  which  no 
ono  disputes. 

Oljection  2.  God'8  majesty  is  degraded  by  the  as- 
sumption  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  proyidence,  yiz. 
that  he  is  interested  in  all  the  minutis  of  naturę.  A  n- 
swer,  If  he  has  created  facułties  or  forces,  nothing  that 
they  can  evolve  can  be  unworthy  of  his  care;  l)eside8, 
things  which  seem  to  men  most  insignificant  are  often 
causatiyely  linked  with  Btupendous  results.  Again,  the 
reyelations  of  the  microscope  prove  that  the  infinitesi- 
mal  are  embraced  within  the  sweep  of  the  same  laws 
that  penrade  the  infinite,  and  hence  are  under  the  same 
benign  care.  Further,  the  impression  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  comprehensive  as  it  may 
be,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  rolling  spheres  and 
interlocking  systems  of  the  uniyerse,  is,  after  all,  less 
profound  than  that  which  results  from  tracing  his  band- 
iwork  in  the  conformation  of  the  t)eautifu1]y  wrought 
shells  of  the  animałcula,  and  their  exquisite  łife-appli- 
ances  and  adjustments,  which  only  the  most  powerful 
glasses  can  reveal  to  human  sight. 

ObjfctUm  3.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  af- 
flictions  of  the  righteous  are  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position  of  a  just  and  holy  proyidence.  Answer,  The 
equał  dispensation  which  the  objection  assumes  to  he 
necessary  under  the  goyemment  of  God  is  an  impossi- 
bility;  for  the  affections  and  interests  of  men  are  so 
interlocked  that  exact  justice  coułd  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
meted  to  the  transgressor  without  inyolving  conse- 
ąuences  to  others  which  woułd  he  undesenred.  Again, 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  if  they  continue  in  their 
evil  courses,  is  always  a  curse  to  them  in  the  end ;  and 
God's  processes  should  not  be  oondemned  until  their 
finał  issue  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adyersi- 
ties  of  the  righteous  haye  attending  or  following  com- 
pensations  which  satisfy  them  that  all  is  right ;  and  if 
those  who  are  chiefiy  interested  are  content,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  merę  ol)eeryer  should  be  esteemed  of  łittłe 
weight. 

Objection  4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  laws  of  naturę  sof- 
ficiently  acoount  for  the  order  of  naturę ;  therefore,  a 
proyidence  is  not  necessary.  Anstter,  The  laws  of 
naturę  are  only  the  regular  order  which  is  found  to 
subsist,  termed  laws  because  of  the  unifomiity  of  the 
changes  which  occur,  and  signlfy  certain  results  of  pow- 
er, but  not  power  itself — effects,  but  not  their  causes. 
These  uniformities  are,  therefore,  only  modes  in  which 
the  8e]f-existent  controls  the  contingent,  the  manner  in 
which  God  manipulates  his  materiał  creation. 

rV.  Uistory  o/the  Doctrine.— The  idea  of  a  superin- 
tending  or  controlling  Proyidence  bas  appeared  under 
yarious  forms,  sometimes  scarcely  recognisable,  depend- 
ing  largely  upon  the  culture  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
philosophical  speculation  at  the  time. 

1.  The  primitiye  yiew,  held  during  the  childhood  of 
superstition,  identified  the  gods  with  the  elements  of 
naturę.  Thus  Zeus,  or  Dis,  originally  meant  shfj  and 
was  worshipped  as  a  god,  afterwards  known  as  Jupiter, 
or  Joye,  and  by  the  Canaanites  and  Babylonians  called 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belns.  The  earth  was  also  worshipped  as 
Demeter  and  Cybele,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxon8  Her- 
tha ;  the  sea  as  Neptune ;  the  sun  as  Pbcebus,  or  Apol- 
lo ;  the  moon  as  Diana ;  liffhł  as  Indra.  Fire  as  Agni 
and  summer  heat  as  Dormer,  or  Thor,  are  other  in- 
stances,  In  yarious  localities,  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
elements  or  forces  of  naturę  as  gods,  each  being  accred- 
ited  a  proyidence  of  its  own.  In  the  childhood  of  Oc- 
cidental philosophy  also,  the  lonian  philosophical  phys- 
icists  of  Greece,  in  their  search  for  the  principle  whose 
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existenoe  should  give  a  rational  expUnati<m  of  all 
things  (called  the  Beginning,  or  Fint  Catue),  identified 
it  with  eome  elemeiita  of  natare,  as  the  **  Water"  of 
Thales  and  Hippo  of  Samos;  the  **  Air"  of  Anaximeoe8; 
the  "Air-Intelligence*'  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  and 
Id»ua  of  Himera.  Her  matbematical  philosophers,  the 
PyŁhagoreans,  looked  for  tbis  first  cause  in  incorporeal 
elementfl,  aa  in  the  "  Numben**  of  Py tbagoras  and  the 
*'  Infintte"  of  Anaximander.  Tbe  Eleatica— nietaphys- 
ical  phtlosophers  —  regarded  tbe  world  as  tbe  mani- 
festation  of  God,  as  in  tbe  *'  Spbere"*  of  Xenopbanes, 
Parroenides,  and  Zeno;  wbtle  tbe  dualism  of  the  **Fire- 
etber".of  Heraditus,  and  tbe  "  Love-mingler"  of  Emped- 
odes  and  Anaxagora8y  and  tbe  materialism  of  tbe  "  At- 
oms*'  of  Leacippus  and  Democrttus  were  similar  in  tbeir 
pantbeistic  notions,  and  contained  tbe  idea  of  a  provi- 
dence  in  but  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory  form. 
The  Stoics  taugbt  tbat  the  working  force  in  the  uni- 
verse  is  God ;  the  consciousness  of  tbe  universe  is  De- 
ity ;  tbe  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  em- 
anation  from  him. 

2«  When  the  distinction  between  irregular  and  fortu- 
ttous  "  pbenomena  and  the  uniformities  of  naturę  became 
elear,  the  last  were  regarded  as  independent  prooesses, 
broken  in  upon  by  tbe  interferences  of  the  gods,  wbo 
were  endowed  with  human  passioru ;  such  interferences 
being  the  chances,  aocidents,  irregularities,  etc.,  of  nat- 
urę." Tbus  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  Mars, 
tbe  god  of  war;  Mercary,  tbe  god  of  eloquenoe  and 
trafie ;  Pan,  the  god  of  terror ;  Lavema,  tbe  goddess 
of  tbieves ;  Yenus  the  goddess  of  beauty ;-  Cupid,  the 
god  of  loTe ;  Nemesis,  of  yengeanoe,  etc. 

3.  The  next  advance  was  to  the  oonception  of  one 
supremę  God,  inflnite  in  his  perfections  and  works;  a 
soyereign  Ruler  bestowing  rewards  and  infiicting  penal- 
ties  by  using  naturę  as  the  instrument  of  his  will,  be 
being  a  power  above  naturę,  and  interfering  with  its 
processes  at  his  pleasure.  Thts  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  the  view  of  Socrates,  and  was  the  Judaical  notion 
modified  into  special  or  generał  providences  according 
to  personal  interest  in  the  event.  That  tbe  Christian 
Church  adopted  this  view  in  the  main  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the  confessions 
of  faith  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  and  the  Nicaeno- 
Gonstantinopolitan  symbol  (A.D.  825  and  881,  the  only 
generał  confession  covering  tbe  wbole  field  of  systematic 
divinity  during  1500  years),  contain  no  restatement  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  Catholie  Church  added  to  this  view  tbe  dogma 
of  Church  infallibility,  for  which  the  Protestanta  sub- 
stituted  that  of  tbe  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
presupposing  special  providential  watcbfulness. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  determinate  concur$u»  adrocated 
by  John  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury  bolds  that  there  are  two  causes  in  all  effects,  the 
iirst  being  in  and  not  merely  with  tbe  second,  so  that 
the  first  cause,  and  not  the  second,  makes  tbe  act  what 
it  is.  Augustine,  the  Scboolmen,  the  Thoroists,  and 
Dominicans  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  Lutberans,  Re- 
formed,  and  most  Calvini8tic  divineB  in  the  Protestant 
Church  have  supported  it,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
morał  qua]ity  of  a  sinful  act  is  referred  to  the  creatuie, 
and  the  effectual  cause  of  the  act  only  to  God.  General 
cancurmt  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  yiew,  and 
bolds  that  God  sustains  creatures  and  their  powers,  and 
excites  thcm  to  act  according  to  their  naturę.  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  among  the  Romanists,  and  the 
Remonstrants  and  later  Arminians,  among  the  Protes- 
tanta, have  advocated  this  tbeory. 

6.  Cartesius,  Malebranche,  and  Bayle  developed  the 
concursus  into  tbe  occańonalism  of  pbilosopbers,  which 
represents  God  as  the  sole  actor,  the  creature  only  fur- 
nisbing  him  an  occasion  to  act^  and  being  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  be  absolutely  and  irresistibly  ac- 
complisbes  his  own  designs.  The  dependence  of  the 
creature  upon  the  Creator,  superseding  all  efficiency  of 
second  causes,  as  hcld  by  Schleiermacher  and  the  scbool 


!  to  which  he  belongs,  Scbweiaer  and  Dr.  "EmunaBA,  de- 
sifies  them  practicalły  with  tbe  Occasion alistn. 

6.  Łeibnitz  rejected  the  coocuraos  aod  Cjrt4*^ 
views,  and  fwopounded  the  tbeory  of  J^re^eataŁUA^ 
Hanwmy,  somewhat  akin  in  its  ladical  idea  u>  :'v 
**Anima  Mundi**  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  mnd  tbe  A>3- 
andrian  Scbool ;  the  **  Archseus"  of  CorDelios  Apifr*. 
Paracelsus,  and  Von  Helmont;  tbe  **  priiici|Hum  h^Iir- 
chicum*^  of  Heniy  Moie ;  tbe  ** plastic  natupe"  c€ Ca- 
worth,  and  the  "unconscious  organiziog  intelli^c&ct' 
lately  adrocated  by  Dr.  Laycock  and  Hr.  UnrpŁ^. 
This  tbeoiy  holds  ttiat  there  are  two  worids,  iBsi!«r 
and  mind,  each  incapable  of  acting  opon  tbe  otber,  jn 
both  so  adjusted  to  eacb  otber  by  a  dirinely  pre-«r- 
ranged  harmony  tluit  Tolition  and  muscular  cootraetiic 
are  oontemporaneoua.  The  rołition  would  esist  jsft 
the  same  without  the  contraction,  and  tbe  mosL-ula; 
movement  would  take  place  just  the  same  withont  ibe 
Yolition,  each  being  mored  by  a  force  within,  bat  ibe 
prearranged  łiarmony  secum  that  they  sball  seemiogh- 
staud  related  as  cause  and  effect  God  is  a  beini;  of  ia- 
finite  perfections,  and  the  imperfections  of  creatkn  ire 
aceounted  for  by  tbe  naturę  of  the  monada  of  whidb 
souls  and  bodies  are  composed. 

7.  Durandus,  in  the  14tb  century,  propooed  the  me- 
chaniced  tbeory,  which  affirms  tlie  independent  actrnty 
of  God  8  creatures  in  tbe  use  of  powers  giyen  to  tbem  it 
tbeir  creation — ^łike  a  wound-up  clock  which  goea  of  ii- 
self.  It  bas  l)een  adyocated  by  Scotus,  Richard  Baxt«r. 
and  others.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  tbeory  of  soch 
writers  as  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  U.  Bence  Jones,  aod  Dr. 
Bastian,  conceming  "molecnlar  attractions  and  repał- 
sions  communicated  to  roatter  at  the  creation."  lu  es- 
treme  pantbeistic  deyelopment  is  fonnd  in  tłie  ^self- 
eyołying  powers  of  naturę**  of  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Ba- 
den  PowelL 

8.  Anotber  yiew  represents  God  as  an  all-perfect  be- 
ing, tbe  upbolder  of  all  tbings,  but  denies  his  interf«r- 
ence  with  the  laws  of  naturę  in  miracles,  and  maintsin 
tbat  bis  only  interposition  is  by  using  natural  causiea  ta 
efiect  his  purposes.  Tbus  proyidence  is  law,  and  no  in- 
terpositions  are  poesible  unless  prorided  for  in  tbe  nat- 
urę of  the  uniformities.  Tbus  Hippocrates,  tbe  coe- 
temporary  of  Socrates,  regarded  all  pbenomena  as  both 
diyine  and  scientifically  determinable.  AnaxagDrBS,  ia 
his  '^ Arrangring  Intelligence,"  held  substantially  to  thii 
yiew.  Duncanson  {Providence  of  God)  is  a  stroog 
modem  adyocate  of  tbis  tbeory. 

9.  The  Mind-efficiency  Tbeory  denies  tbat  there  are 
any  physical  foroes  apart  from  mind,  either  divine  er 
created.  The  only  efficiency  in  the  materiał  unireise 
is  the  eyer-operating  will  of  God.  Dr.  Samuel  Clsrke, 
Dugald  Stewart,  John  Wesley,  Nitzsch,  Muller.  Chał- 
mers,  Harris,  Young,  Whedon,  Channing,  Martinem, 
Hedge,WheweI],  Bascom.  Prof.  Tulloch,  Sir  John  Ber- 
scbel,  the  duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Wallaoe,  Proctor,  Crock- 
er,  and  many  among  the  ablest  recent  writers  have  de- 
fended  this  yiew. 

10.  The  true  doctrine  represents  God  as  a  beini:  of 
infinite  perfections,  upholding  all  tbings  by  a  direet  ex- 
ercise  of  his  potency ;  tbe  uniformities  of  naturę  as  hh 
ordmary  roetbod  of  working;  its  irresnlariłies  hb 
metbod  upon  occasional  conditions;  its  wterfertncn, 
his  metbod  under  the  pressure  of  a  bigher  law,  which 
law  is  tbe  necessary  manifestation  of  łiis  own  oatare. 
It  tbus  adopts  tbe  Judaic  yiew  of  God*s  perfectioos,  and 
the  complete  subsenrience  of  naturę  to  his  wili;  admits 
the  generał  concursutf  especially  as  reUtes  to  the  frte- 
dom  of  the  finite  will,  accepts  tbe  Law  theor>'  in  its 
application  to  miracles,  and  sustains  tbe  Mind-eificiency 
tbeory,  with  the  distinct  disclaimer  of  pantbeistic  leao- 
ings  in  the  admission  of  the  separata  ejustence  of  intt^- 
rial  substance. 

V.  Speciai  or  Partieular  P»t)r»A«oe.— Proyidence  bas 
been  defined  as  tbe  wisdom  and  power  which  God 
continually  exerci8es  in  tbe  preseryat-ion  and  goreiD- 
ment  of  the  world  for  the  ends  which  he  proposes  ta 
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acoomplish.  Special  proTidence  consists  in  such  par- 
ticular  exbibitioM  of  hU  wisdom  and  power  in  ciner- 
gencim  as  are  calcolated  to  awaken  the  couvictton  of 
bis  interesŁ  in  and  gaardianship  over  his  creaŁures. 

1.  Proof, — The  doctrine  in  ąuestion  is  prored  by  the 
followinfsf  considerations :  (1.)  It  is  necessańly  incladed 
in  the  geneial  proyidence  alieady  establtshed.  (See 
abore.)  The  wbole  is  madę  np  of  parta.  If  God  bas 
no  care  of  the  wbole,  be  has  nonę  of  the  parts.  If  he 
has  for  the  whole,  the  parts  are  included.  Further— 
the  end  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  in  proridence 
is  the  revelation  of  himaelf  as  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
love  of  bis  creatures.  Tbis  needs  a  special  providence. 
Moreoyer,  a  God  who  does  not  care  for  us  as  individuals 
ia  tantamount  to  no  God. 

.  (2,")  Special  proridence  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
prayer.  Prayer  is  an  instincL  The  Scriptnres  direct 
that  instinct  by  coupltng  with  the  encouragement  to 
pray  the  announcement  of  a  special  providence  that 
watches  orer  the  very  bairs  of  our  beads,  thas  making 
special  providence  the  complement  of  prayer.  Prayer 
withoat  a  special  proyidence  to  notę  and  reward  would 
be  a  merę  mockery  of  otir  impotence.  Moreorer,  the 
enlarged  charter  of  prayer- pririlege  giren  to  belierers 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  a  personal  application 
of  the  Old-Test.  doctrine  of  special  proyidence  oyer  the 
Jewish  naiioiL  That  proyidence  had  relation  to  the 
ooTenant  detailed  in  Deat.  xxyi>xxx;  this  priyilege  is 
oonyeyed  in  such  promises  as  Matt.  yii,  7-11 ;  xyiii,  19; 
xxi,  22 ;  Mark  xi,  24 ;  John  xy,  7 ;  Heb.  iy,  16 ;  James 
V,  15;  1  John  y,  14, 15;  and,  being  such,  it  necessańly 
implies  sach  special  lyatcb-care  as  was  inyolyed  in  the 
Mosaic  coyenant  cited  aboye.    See  Prayer. 

(3.)  The  same  doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  father- 
hood  of  God.  The  denial  of  bis  fatherhood  changes 
him  into  a  desolate  abstraction,  the  cbntemplation  of 
which  ponrs  an  ice-floe  over  the  tide  of  human  trusU, 
and  caoses  as  to  feel  that  we  are  *'  orphaned  children  in 
a  godlessworld."  Bat  "As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
ao  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him**  comes  to  us 
g:enial  with  the  warmth  of  a  sympathy  and  care  that 
we  can  appreciate  and  confide  in. 

(4.)  It  is  inyolyed  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The 
propitiatory  sacńfice — as  prefigured  in  the  separate  sao- 
rifioes  for  each — was  for  men,  not  en  faa$»e,  but  as  indi- 
%'idualB,  thus  fumishing  the  greatest  possible  eyidence 
of  care  in  the  interests  of  utmost  moment  to  the  soul. 
The  agency  by  which  this  sacńfice  is  conye3'ed  to  the 
mind — the  Holy  Spirit — ^is  likewise  personal  in  his  min- 
istry  of  impreesion,  and  as  personal  in  bis  oommunica- 
tion  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  one  atonement.,  thus 
demonstiating  in  appeal  and  in  socoor  the  loying  care 
ofGod. 

(5.)  It  is  reyealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  clearly  as 
the  biographies  of  its  noted  characters,  such  as  Joseph, 
Samuel,  Elijah,  Kuth,  Estber,  Daniel,  etc.,  can  illustrate 
it,  and  proclaimed  as  strongly  as  such  text8  as  Loke  xii, 
6>7,  22-31  can  express  it,  and  enforced  as  powerfully 
aa  such  prayer -example8  as  The  friend  sttJeing  bread 
and  The  unjustjudge  can  impress  it. 

(6.)  It  is  illostiBted  in  the  expeńences  of  Christians 

of  eyery  age,  until  George  Neumark's  hymn — 

"  lieaye  God  to  order  all  thy  wsys. 
And  hope  in  him,  whate'er  betlde ; 
ThouMt  flnd  him  iu  the  evil  days 

An  all-fliifflclent  strengŁh  and  gnide. 
Who  tnists  In  God*s  uncoanging  loye, 
Bnilds  on  the  rock  that  naught  can  nioye"— 

haa  become  a  type  of  a  distinct  class  of  literaturę  both 
in  yerse  and  prose  that  is  inexpre88ibly  sweet  to  the 
experienced  believer,  and  of  untold  yalue  to  those  who 
are  weak  in  fatth. 

2.  The  morał  mes  of  the  doctrine  are— (1.)  It  deters 
from  sin.  Tbeon  of  Alexandria  taught  that  **a  fuli 
persuasion  of  God's  seeing  eyerything  we  do  is  the 
strongest  inoentiye  to  yirtue ;"  and  he  adyised  the  ciyil 
magiBtrate  to  place  the  inscńption  at  the  coraers  of  the 


"  God  seeth  thee,  O  sinner !" 
A  fuli  belief  in  special  proyidence  places  that  inscńp- 
tion not  upon  the  comers  of  the  streets,  but  withiii  tbc 
chambers  of  the  memory. 

(2.)  It  excite8  watchfulness  for  his  interpositions. 
Abraham,  after  Mount  Moriah ;  the  three  Hebrews,  af- 
ter  the  iiery  furnace;  Daniel,  after  the  lions'  den;  Eli- 
jah, after  Cheńth's  caye,  neyer  failed  to  look  for  otber 
delirerances  in  the  time  of  need. 

(3.)  It  giyes  the  assurance  that  all  is  ńght  in  our 
present  circumstances,  in  yiew  of  the  discipline  needed, 
and  the  finał  adjustment  of  rewards  and  penaltiee. 

(4.)  It  leads  to  cbeerful  trutt  in  all  trials,  and  thur  / 
sweetens  the  bitter  draugbts  of  Ufe. 

(5.)  It  inspires  with  hope  in  emergencies,  and  thus 
enables  the  belieyer  to  meet  unforeseen  exigencie8  with 
all  bis  resonrces  of  mind  and  faith  at  band,  confident, 
buoyant,  and  if  possible  conquering. 

(6.)  It  imparts  a  patience  that  outlasts  adyersities, 
a  fortitude  that  yields  to  no  disaster,  and  a  confidence 
that  emci^es  unscathed  from  all  furnaces  of  triaL 

YIL  Literaturę. — We  cite  in  alphabetical  order  a 
portion  only  of  the  yery  numerous  works  extant  on  this 
subject:  Aquinas,  Summa  TheoL  p.  i,  q.  15,  art.  iii; 
BackeruB,  IM  Dei  Proridenlia  circa  Aial, ;  Bairus,  Dt 
Prov.  Dei  circa  Peccata  Hominum ;  B«Ea,  De  Prov,  Dei 
circa  Re$  Temporales;  Bormann,  I^ehre  der  Yorsehung; 
the  same,  B^rachtungen  uber  die  fcichtigaten  Warheiten 
der  Religion;  Chrysostom,  De  Proridentia  Dei;  Clem- 
ent,  Strom.  yi,  17,  p.  821  sq. ;  De  Marce,  Gołtetterthei- 
digung  uber  die  Zulassung  des  Buten ;  De  Yries,  Exerar 
łationes  Rationales ;  Feldmann,  Moira  oder  Uber  die  gott- 
liche  Yorsehung;  Fur  Anbeter  Gotłes  (Lond.  1780);  Go- 
mań  ConciiicUio  Doct.  Oi-thodoTce.  de  Providentia ;  Hugo 
of  St.  Yictor,  De  Sacram,  c  19-21 ;  Jacobi,  Betrachiutir 
gen  uber  die  tceisen  A  bsichten  Gottes ;  Jerome,  Comment, 
in  Abacuc,  c.  1 ;  Junilius,  De  Partibus  Legis  IHvina,  bk. 
ił,  c  8  są. ;  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk  der  góttlichen 
\Veisheit;  Lactantius,  De  Via  Dei,  c.  13;  the  same.  De 
Ojńficio  Dei,  vel  Formatione  Hominis,  c.  5-17 ;  Leibnitz, 
Essais  de  Theodicee;  Marti  nii  Com,  de  GubemaUone 
Mundi;  Muller,  Briefe  uber  das  Studiitm  der  Wissen- 
schajlenf  besonders  der  Geschiehie  (Zuńch,  1798) ;  Neme- 
sius,  De  Natura  HotniniSj  c.  42  8q. ;  Plutarch,  De  Sera 
Nnminis  Yindicta ;  Rechenbergius,  De  Prov»  Dei  circa 
Minima ;  Salyianus  Massiliensis,  De  Gubematione  Dei 
sive  de  Prov, ;  Sanders,  Ueber  die  Yorsehung;  Schrockh, 
Disp.  Historica  circa  Procidentiam  Dicinam,  guando  et 
quam  clare  loguatur  (Yitembergas,  1776);  Seneca,  De 
Providentia,  De  Beneficiis ;  Theodoret,  Semiones  de  Pro- 
ridentia ;  Turrettini  Dissertationes,  diss.  4, 5, 6 ;  Twisse, 
Yindicatio  Proridentia  Dei;  Yiret,  De  la  Proridence; 
Weismannus,  De  Prov,  Dei  contra  Malum ;  Zollikofer, 
Betrachtungen  Uber  das  Uebel  in  der  WelL     (S.  H.  P.) 

ProTrldence,  Nuns  of,  a  comrounity  of  young 
women  at  Paris,  established  about  the  year  1647  by 
Aladame  Polaillon  for  the  reception  of  poor  yirgins  who 
might  otherwise  be  expo8ed,  tbrough  poyerty,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  This  pious  lady,  baying 
formed  the  design,  was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  it 
by  seyeral  persons,  who  represeuted  to  ber  that  she  had 
not  a  fund  sufiicient  to  carry  it  on ;  to  whom  she  replied 
that  Proridence  sbould  be  ber  fund;  and  accordingly, 
baying  succeeded  in  ber  undertaking,  she  gaye  to  ber 
community  the  name  of  The  Nuns  of  Proridence, 

Proyince,  properly  an  outlying  portion  of  an  ex- 
tended  empire,  such  as  tbc  Persian  or  Roman.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  do  morę  tban  indicate  the  points  of  con- 
tact  which  this  word  presents  with  Biblicid  bistory  and 
literaturę. 

1.  (hj'^*ip,  nudinóh;  Scpt.  x<^">  Yulg. />rorwKVł.) 
In  the  Old  Test.  this  term  first  appears  in  connection 
with  the  wars  between  Abab  and  Ben-badad  (1  Kings 
XX,  14, 15, 19).  The  yictory  of  the  former  was  gained 
chiefiy  "  by  the  young  men  of  the  princcs  of  the  proy- 
inces,"  i.  e.  probably  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead 
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countr}',  recogniiiing  Łbe  supreraacy  of  Ahab,  and  hav- 
ing  a  commuii  interest  wUh  the  Israelites  iu  reaisting 
Łhe  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  specially  dislinguished 
in  ver.  15  frora  "  the  children  of  Israel."  Not  the  hosts 
of  Ahab,  but  the  youngest  warriore  ("  armor-bearere," 
Keil,  adloc.)  of  the  land  of  Jephthah  and  Klijah,  fight- 
ing  with  a  fearless  faith,  were  to  carry  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  492). 

Morę  commonly  the  word  is  uaed  of  the  diristons  of 
the  Chaldasan  (Dan.  ii,  49;  iii,  1,  30)  and  the  Persian 
kingdom  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Neh.  vii,  6 ;  £sth.  i,  1,  22 ;  ii,  3, 
etc.).  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Ecclea.  ii,  8 ;  v,  8, 
has  been  noted  aa  an  indication  of  the  later  datę  now 
freąuently  ascribed  to  that  book.  The  facts  as  to  the 
adroinistration  of  the  Persian  proyinces  which  come 
within  our  view  in  these  passages  are  cbicfly  these: 
Each  province  had  its  own  govemor,  who  communi- 
cated  morę  or  leas  regularly  with  the  central  authority 
for  instructions  (Ezra  iv  and  v).  Thus  Tatnai,  govern- 
or  of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphratea, 
applied  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  was  to  acc  as  to  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Apharsachites  and  the  Jews 
(Ezra  v).  Each  proviuce  had  its  own  system  of  linance, 
Bubject  to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iii,  89).  The 
**  treasurer"  was  ordered  to  spend  a  giveu  amount  upon 
the  Israelites  (Ezra  vii,  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from 
all  taxes  (vii,  24).  Sco  Tax.  The  total  number  of 
the  province8  is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i,  1;  viii,  9). 
Throagh  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  was 
carried  something  like  a  postał  system.  The  king'8  cou- 
riers  (/3i/3X(a^opot,  the  dyyapoi  of  Herod,  viii,  98)  con- 
veyed  his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i,  22;  iii,  13).  From 
all  proYinces  concubines  were  collectcd  for  his  harem  (ii, 
3).  Ilorscs,  mules,  or  dromedaries  were  employed  on 
this  8ervice  (viii,  10).  (Comp.  Herod,  viii,  98 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop,  viii,  6 ;  IIeeren'8  PertianSf  eh.  ii.)  The  word  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  smaller  scctions  of 
a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the  satrapy  itself.  While  the 
provinces  are  127,  the  satrapies  are  oniy  20  (Herod, 
iii,  89).  The  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  are  de- 
scribed  as  "  children  of  the  province"  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Neh. 
vii,  6),  and  had  a  separate  govemor  [see  Tirsiiatha] 
of  their  own  race  (Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  v,  14;  viii,  9); 
while  they  were  subject  to  the  satrap  (rHB)  of  the  wbole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  v,  7 ;  vi,  6). 

2.  (E'7rapxia.)  In  the  New  Test,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xvii,  p.  840)  of  proviiice8  (tirapx'«0  supposed  to  need 
military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate  government  of  the  CiBsar,  and  tha«te  still  belong- 
ing  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  administered  by 
the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again  into  proconsular 
(ifwaTiKai)  and  pnctorian  (ffrpaTfjyiKaOt  is  recognised, 
morę  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 
See  Procurator.  Cyrenius  (Qiurinus)  was  the  r/yf/iwy 
of  Syria  (Lukę  ii,  2),  the  word  being  in  this  case  used 
for  pneses  or  proconsul.  Pilate  was  the  t)yefiiijv  of  the 
sub-province  of  Judiea  (Lukę  iii,  1 ;  Matt.  xxvii,  2,  etc), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus ;  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and  Festus  (Acts 
xxiii,  24;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  30).  The  govcrnors  of  the 
senatorial  provinces  of  C3'prus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rightly  describcd  as  dy^uTraroLy 
proconsuls  (Acts  xiii,  7 ;  xviii,  12 ;  xix,  38).  In  the  two 
formcr  cascs  the  province  had  been  originally  an  impe- 
rial one,  but  had  been  transferred — Cyprus  by  Augustus 
(Dio  Cass.  liv,  4),  Achaia  by  Claudius  (Suetnn.  Cloud. 
25)— to  the  senate.  The  orpaniyoi  of  Acts  xvi,  22 
(A.  V.  "  magistrates"),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumririy  or  pnetors,  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  duty  of 
the  legati  and  other  provincial  govemor8  to  report  spe- 
ciał  cases  to  the  empcror  is  recognised  in  Acts  xxv,  26, 
and  fumished  the  groundwork  for  the  spurious  Acta 
PUati,  See  Pilate.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen 
to  appeal  from  a  provincial  govemor  to  the  emperor 


meets  us  as  asserted  by  Paul  (xxv,  11).  Iu  Łhe  eoundl 
(avfifioif\iov)  of  Acts  xxv,  12  we  recognise  the  asaem- 
ors  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  iii  tbe  judicial 
functions  of  the  govenior.  The  authority  of  the  lega- 
tus, proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (subject,  iu  the  case  of 
Roman  citizena,  to  the  right  of  appeal),  and,  in  ddosi 
cases,  the  power  of  inilicting  it  belonged  to  him  excln- 
sively.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Sanbedrim  to  gain 
Pilatc'8  conseut  to  the  execution  of  our  Lord  (John 
xviii,  81 ).  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  forbade  goveni- 
ors  of  province8  to  take  their  wive8  with  them,  but  tbe 
cases  of  l'ilate'8  wife  (Matt.  xxvii,  19)  and  Drusilla  (Acts 
xxiv,  24)  show  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Tacitus 
(A  nn,  iii,  33,  34)  records  an  uiisucoeasful  atteropt  to  re- 
vive  the  old  practice. — Smith.    See  Prooonsuu 

PROYINCE  is,  in  ecclestastical  language,  the  juris- 
diction  of  an  archbishop.    See  Diocesk. 

ProvinC]al.  The  local  superior  of  the  mona£tcrici» 
(abbot,  guardian,  prior,  etc.)  stands  under  the  su|)crvis>- 
ion  of  the  district  superiors,  or  dffinitort ;  these  are  sub- 
ordinated  to  the  superiors  of  the  province,  or  prorinciaU, 
who  are  thcmselves  under  the  direction  of  the  geiueral 
ofthe  order f  the  head  of  the  whole  oommunity. 

Provincial  Councils  is  the  name  given  to  the 
synods  held  by  the  bishops  of  a  single  ecdesiastical 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan.  Tlie 
ecclesiastical  superior  ofthe  pTovince  oonvoke8  the  coun- 
ciL  The  resolutions  of  provincial  councils  in  matters  of 
discipline  have  legał  force  only  within  tbe  limits  of  their 
own  province.  In  respect  to  mattere  of  faith,  their  res- 
olutions, like  thosc  of  the  national  councils,  are  deci»ve 
only  when  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  pope  and 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 

Provincial  Synod.    See  Stnod. 
ProviBio  Canonlca.    See  Provision. 

ProviBioxi  (Lat.  prorisio)  is,  in  canon  law,  the  be> 
stowal  of  an  ecclesiastical  henefice  (q.  v.). 

I.  /n  the  Roman  CaikoHc  Churr^  it  involve8  the  reg- 
ular  coUation  (q.  v.)  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions.  Any 
of  its  ecclesiastical  offices  can  only  be  thus  lawfully  ob- 
tained  from  a  oompetent  superior. 

1.  Extent  and  Clastification, — (1.)  The  "provisio«'' 
includes  three  stagea— (a)  the  designation  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  benefice  is  bestowed  (de»ignatio  per- 
sonce) ;  (b)  the  collation  of  the  office  itself  (coUatio  tire 
instUutio  canonica)f  for  higher  offices  by  papai  oonfirma- 
tion,  for  inferior  functions  by  episcopal  institution ;  and 
(c)  the  act  of  putting  the  nominee  in  poasession  ofthe 
Office  or  the  prebend,  called,  when  he  is  bishop,  infhrom- 
zation,  when  he  is  a  canon  or  other  prebendarr,  inttalUi- 
tum,  The  election  or  designation  confers  on  the  candi- 
datę  only  a  right  of  priority :  the  complete  lawful  pos- 
session  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  canonic  confinna- 
tion  or  institution. 

(2.)  There  are  an  ordinar}*-  and  an  extraordinan%  a 
free  and  an  obligatory,  a  fuli  and  a  partial  provbioR.  {a) 
When,  as  the  rule  requires,  higher  functions  are  oonfcr- 
red  by  the  pope,  lower  ones  by  the  bishop,  this  is  called 
ordinary  provision  {protńtio  orduiaria) ;  but  if  by  mme 
special  lawful  title,  a  third  person,  or  by  the  law  of  de- 
volution  the  next  superior  clerical  functionary,  or  in 
consequence  of  special  re8ervation  the  pope  is  posseescd 
of  the  right  of  collation,  this  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vi«ion  {prorińo  extraordinar%d),  (6)  If  the  ordinary 
collator  is  frce  and  bound  by  no  obligation  ^a  to  tbe 
person  ofthe  nominee,  the  collation  is  free  (proritio  tire 
coUatio  libera) ;  but  if  he  is  bound  by  the  right  of  dcsifr- 
nation  enjoyed  by  a  third  person,  the  provi6ion  is  re- 
stricted,  and  inasmuch  as  the  collator,  if  all  canonic  re- 
ąuirements  are  met,  is  held  to  admit  the  proposed  p«^ 
son,  it  is  an  obligatory  one  (proritio  necettaria).  (e) 
If  the  collator  is  entitled  to  all  three  acts  of  a  fuU  <wUa- 
tion,  his  right  of  provision  is  called  a  fuli  one  (jtnfpro- 
ńtionii  pknuni) ;  but  if  he  enjo3's  only  one  or  tbe  otber 
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of  Łhese  atŁńbntefl,  he  haa  ouly  a  partial  rigbt  (juapró- 
risiomt  minus  plenum), 

2.  Jiequmtes.^Xn  ecclesiastic  function  can  oiily  be 
bestowed  on  a  person  poaaessing  certaiii  ąualities,  and 
must  be  occupied  within  a  certain  period  and  in  a  ca- 
nonic  wav. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  ąualtiicaŁions  of  the  candidate, 
tbe  canons  require  that  be  be  capable  and  wortM'  {ido- 
neus  et  dignui) ;  that  not  oniy  be  bave  au  untarnUhed 
reputation,  but  also  the  required  age,  the  necessary  or- 
clers,  and  the  instmction  demandcd  by  the  office.  (a) 
The  required  age  yariea  with  the  fuuctiona.  It  ia  an 
extr8ordinary  rule  wbich,  in  Hanover,  even  for  simple 
canonries,  reąuires  thirty  yeara  of  age.  (6)  The  candi- 
date muftt  belong  to  the  clergYi  and,  in  conseąuence, 
muBt  be  at  least  tonBared,  and  be  advanced  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  the  necessary  orders  within  a  year  (Ciem. 

c.  2, "  De  Act  et  QuaL"  i,  6;  Conc.  Trid,  sess.  xxiii  c.  4, 
*'  De  Kef.").  In  ancient  law  the  candidate,  if  his  offioe 
required  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  subdeaoon,  oould 
receive  a  dispensation  for  8even  yeara,  to  givc  bim  time 
to  complete  his  scientific  education,  and  the  benefice 
meanwhiie  might  be  administered  by  a  vicar  (Sext.c.  34, 
"  De  ElecL"  i,  6).  The  modem  law  reduces  this  term 
to  one  year,  which  runs  from  the  day  of  possession  fuliy 
obtained  (SexL  c.  85, "  De  £lecL"  i,  6).  If  during  this 
period  tbe  orders  have  not  been  conferred,  the  benefice 
is  loet,  if  it  is  a  curacy,  eo  ipso  (Sext.  c.  14,  xxxv, "  De 
Elect."  i,  6),  otherwise  only  after  previou8  waming  (c  7, 
X, "  De  Elcct."  i,  6 ;  Sext.  c  22,  cod.  i,  6) ;  but  in  tbe  lat- 
ter  case  the  bishop  may  grant  a  second  dispensation  of 
one  year  {Conc.  Trid.  sess.  vii,  c.  12, "  De  Kef.").  To  get 
into  posseasion  of  a  bishopric,  the  elected  person  or  nom- 
inee  must  have  obtained  the  subdeaoonatc  słx  months 
before  his  election  or  nomination  {Conc,  Ti-id.  sess.  xit,  c. 
2,  "  De  Kef.").  Abbots,  bolders  of  dtgnities.  and  func- 
tions  with  which  jurisdiction  and  charge  of  souls  are  con- 
nected  must  be  priests  (c  9,  x,  *'  De  Act.  et  Qual."  i,  14), 
and  eapeciall}'  in  cathedral  cłiapters  half  at  least  of  tbe 
canons  must  be  presby  ters  {Conc,  Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  o.  12, 
'*  De  Kef."),  alŁhough  in  the  time  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent 
already  many  chapters— for  instance,  those  of  Cologne, 
Treve8,  etc.  —  were  exclusirely  composed  of  priests, 
which  is  now  always  the  case.  (c)  The  candidate  must 
possess  the  scientific  acquirement8  required  by  tbe  of- 
fice. The  Tridentine  rule  decrees  that  the  bishop  must 
have  shown  his  capacity  at  some  nniversity  (or  lyceum) 
as  a  teacher,  or  by  degrees  obtained  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  or  other  academical  testimonies  (jConc.  Trid.  sess. 
xxii,  c  2,  '^  De  Ref.").  Tbe  functions  of  cathedral  scho- 
lastics,  of  penitentiaries,  and  in  generał  of  all  dtgnities 
and  half  of  the  canonries,  can  only  be  bestowed  upon 
graduates  (ibid.  sess.  xxiii,  c.  18,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8, 
12,  ^  De  Ref.").  For  candidiates  to  prebends  implying 
charge  of  souls  (curates,  preachers)  a  trial  is  instituted, 
and  held  by  tbe  bishop  or  bis  vicar  -  generał  and  at 
least  three  other  examiner8  chosen  bv  the  diooesan 
synod  and  put  under  special  oath  {Conc  Trid,  sess. 
xxi\-,  c  18,  "De  Ref.;"  comp.  Pii  V  "In  Conferendis," 

d.  18  Maj.  1566,  and  Benedicti  XIV  "Cum  illud,"  d. 
14  Dec  1742)..  As  the  diocesan  synods,  afler  a  long 
intemiption,  have  only  been  revived  of  late,  tbe  papai 
see  bas  conferred  fuli  powers  on  the  bishop  {modo  pro- 
visorio)y  and.  untii  the  regular  synods  should  be  re- 
cstablished,  (o  n(»minate,  bimself,  these  synodal  exam- 
incri  and  take  their  oath.  Besides  this  examination  re- 
quired  by  the  Churcb,  most  ci  vii  govemments  in  Ger- 
many prescribe  a  similar  examination  for  the  candi- 
dates  to  the  functbns  of  curate  or  preacher. 

(2.)  In  regard  to  the  time  and  numner  of  the  provision, 
tbe  foUowing  prindples  prevail:  (a)  A  newly  estab- 
iished  derical  function  must  first  be  endowed ;  an  office 
Bubsisting  already  must  be  not  only  really,  but  lawfuUy 
vacant.  £ven  to  give  expect€mcies,  or  promises  of  pro- 
yision  in  case  of  vacancy,  is  prohibited.  £very  clerical 
office  must  be  fiUed  in  a  given  period  of  time— higher 
offices  within  three  months;  inferior  offices,  tbe  provision 


of  wbich  is  left  to  the  free  coUation  of  the  bishops  or 
chapters,  8tx  months  (c.  2,  x, "  De  Concess.  Pneb."  iii,  8) 
from  tbe  day  their  vacancy  was  first  known  (c.  8,  x, 
"  De  Suppl.  Ńegl.  Pnel."  i,  10).  If  the  offices  to  be  filled 
are  patroual  benefioes,  the  lay  patron  is  allowed  a  term 
of  four  months  (c.  8,  x,  "De  Jurę  Patron."  iii,  38)  for 
making  his  presentation,  tbe  clerical  patron  a  term  of 
six  months ;  the  latter  being  lawful  even  in  caaes  where 
a  layman  bas  transferred  his  rigbt  of  presentation  to  a 
churcb  or  ecdesiastical  Corporation  (Sext,  c.  un.  "  De 
Jur.  Patron."  iii,  19),  or  where  the  patronate  is  mixed. 
However,  the  civil  legislation  of  several  oouutries  dis- 
agrees  in  many  cases  with  these  rules.  If  the  election, 
postulation,  nomination,  or  presentation  have  not  taken 
place  within  the  allotted  term,  it  is,  for  this  case,  lost  to 
the  patron,  and  devolves  upon  the  superior  clerical  au- 
thority.  (b)  The  benefice  must  be  filled  accordiiig  to 
the  canons ;  consequently,  with  complete  independence 
both  of  the  collator  and  the  receiver  (c.  2,  x,  "  De  his 
qu«  Vi,"  i,  40),  without  diminution  or  heavier  taxation 
of  the  prebend  (c  un.  x,  "  Ut  Denef.  sine  Diminut."  iii, 
12),  and  without  simony.  The  admission  of  the  state, 
and  often  of  individualB,  to  a  share  in  the  provision  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  gave  rise  in  the  medisval  Churcb 
to  the  contention  for  inrettiture  (q.  v.),  and  remains  as 
yet  unsettled.  In  some  oountries  it  was  set  at  rest  by 
concordat;  in  others  it  is  still  unregulated,  though  the 
right  of  finał  and  complete  provision  is  admitted  to  be- 
long to  the  pope.  In  most  Roman  Othoiic  oountries 
the  crown  ełects  to  bishoprics,  and  the  pope  is  bound  to 
confirm  the  nominee  of  the.crown,  unless  canonical  cause 
of  rejection  should  appear.  In  Germany,  the  contest 
with  the  papacy  bas  on  this  account  lefl  vacant  8everał 
important  provi8ions. 

3.  Form  of  the  Proviaion, — (1.)  Conceniing  the  or- 
dinary  collation  (a)  of  higher  offices.  Archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees,  abbacies,  and  other  prelat^ires  are  filled 
by  election,  postulation,  or  nomination.  (b)  Tbe  other 
clerical  functions  are  disposed  of  by  the  bishop  in  the 
whole  extent  of  bis  diocese.  This  right  of  filiing  the 
vacant  płaces  is  either  entireły  free,  or  it  is  morę  or  less 
circumscribed  by  the  rights  of  tbird  persons  or  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  chapter,  especially  by  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  patrona.  (2.)  An  extraordinary 
provision  takes  place  (a)  either  ^ure  detoiutOf  w  hen  the 
person  entitled  to  fili  the  vacant  office  does  not  fułfil  tbe 
canonic  conditions  of  the  provision,  or  (b)jure  resertalOf 
when  the  prebend  is  one  of  those  tbe  collation  of  w  bom 
is  resenred  to  the  pope. 

4.  Institution  or  InstaUation, — (1.)  The  lawful  colla- 
tion of  tbe  office  in  qnestion  by  the  competent  clerical 
superior,  which  alone  entitles  to  the  possession  of  the 
office  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  ńghts  of  consecration 
and  jurisdiction  connccted  with  it,  is  madę,  for  epiaoo- 
pates  and  prelatures,  by  the  pope,  by  confirmation  of  the 
elected  or  postulated  person  or  nominee;  for  other  func- 
tions, by  the  bishop  (c.  8,  x,  "  De  Instiu"  iii,  7 ;  Conc, 
Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  c.  18,  "De  Ref."),  through  canonic 
institution.  The  phrase  institutio  canonica  appears  in 
Sext,  c.  1,  "I>e  Reg.  Jur."  v,  12,  and  bas  sińce  pre- 
vailed;  the  expressions  coUatiOf  wułitutio  collatita,  in- 
słiłufio  verbaliś^  institutio  audorisabilis,  intestkura^  are 
%omewhat  erroneously  employed  as  synonymouswith  it. 
CoUatio  henefidi  ooght  to  be  used  only  for  prebends  free- 
ly  conferred  by  the  clerical  superior,  as  berę  the  colla- 
tion of  the  office  makes  one  with  the  designatio  persona- 
both  being  includctl  in  the  dccree  of  coUation.  If  tbe 
office  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  tbird  persons  (phys- 
ically  and  morally  qualified)  have  a  right  of  election  or 
presentation,  then  institutio  is  the  rigbt  word,  and,  better, 
institutio  canonica^  to  indicate  that  this  institution  madę 
by  tbe  competent  clerical  superior  is  alone  the  lawful  col- 
lation ;  or  institutio  coUatira,  to  indicate  that  the  office  is 
really  conferred  only  by  the  institution ;  institutio  rerba* 
iiSf  to  distinguish  this  verbał  dełtvery  of  the  office  from 
the  act  of  putting  a  person  in  possession  of  it  {insiollatioy, 
Whiłe  the  libera  eoUatio  was  always,  and  is  still,  an  ab* 
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8olQte1y  penonal  right  of  the  bishop,  neither  Łhe  ricar- 
genenl  {$ede  plena)  can  perform  itwithout  special  pow- 
ex«y  nor  the  chapter,  nor  the  capiŁular  vicar  appointed 
by  them  {tede  racanU).  The  itutUuiio  eammica,  or  co/- 
latwa,  or  terbalUf  was  formerly  a  regular  official  rigbt 
of  the  arcbdeacon  (c.  6,  x,  '*  De  InatiŁ.**  iii,  7),  and  is 
atill  a  right  comprised  in  the  generał  powers  of  the 
Ticar-general.  Tbis  right  of  institotion  to  offices  oon- 
nected  with  no  charge  of  bouIs  can  exceptionally  bek>ng 
even  to  other  ecclesiastical  persona  or  corporationa, 
either  in  conseąuenoe  of  special  favor  or  of  prescription 
(c.  18,  X,  «  De  Prwer.'-  i•^  26 ;  c  2,  §  2, «  De  PriviL"  v, 
83).  By  this  canouical  institution  the  nominee  obtains 
the  fuli  right  to  his  office  and  to  the  attribotes  of  juris- 
diction  and  honorary  distinctions  connectcd  with  it,  but 
no  right  to  take  charge  of  souls:  fur  this  be  needs  a 
special  authorization,  for  which  he  must  apply  with- 
in  a  period  of  two  roonths  from  the  day  when  the 
decree  of  presentation  or  collation  bas  been  received 
(Pii  y  *'In  Conferendis,''  d.  8  Mart.  1867);  and  this 
is  called  the  ingłUutio,  in  a  narrower  sense,  or  intU- 
ttttio  audoriMabiłit,  i.  e.  the  special  collation  of  the 
charge  of  souls.  The  collation  of  the  cura  animarum 
is,  again,  so  excliisively  a  right  of  the  bishop  tbat  nei- 
ther the  arcbdeacon  nor  formerly  the  yicar-general,  un- 
less  specially  empowered,  oould  confer  it  (c.  4,  x,  **De 
OfT.  Archidiac.**  i,  23),  nor,  in  generał,  any  third  person 
even  possessed  of  the  fuli  right  of  pro\'ision.  Now  the 
wstitułio  audoruahUis  gocs  regularly  together  with  the 
irutUutio  coliativa,  and  is  giren  at  the  episcopal  resi- 
denoe  afber  previous  examin9tion  {Conc,  Trid.  sess.  vii; 
c  13,  ^  De  Ref.")  and  approbation,  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical  performances,  by  dressing  the  candidate  in  the 
chasuble  and  barret  (hence  the  name  inrestiture)^  receiv- 
ing  his  profession  of  faith  and  oath  of  obeisance,  and  de- 
livering  the  beneficiary  a  deed  theieof,  called  **  letter  of 
inTestiture.*'  This  insłUutio  auetorisabiiit  can  be  roade 
by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  vicar-general,  who  needs  no 
longer  a  special  mandate  for  tt  (Benedicti  XIV  "  De 
Syn.  Dicoc"  lib.  ii,  c.  8),  and,  9ede  taeante^  the  chapter, 
or  the  capłtular  Ticar  appointed  by  them  (Sext.  c.  1, 
"  De  Instit."  iii,  6). 

(2.)  The  iniroducłion  into  the  office  and  prebend,  or 
putting  into  possossion  (institvfto  corjyoralis)^  is  called 
(a)  for  the  bishop  inthronization^  and  consi^ts  in  this. 
that  the  consecratcd  bishop,  in  his  badgcs,  takes  solcmn 
posscssion  of  his  cathedra!  and  assigned  rcsidence.  It 
is  oombined,  if  the  bishop  be  consecrated  in  his  own 
church,  into  one  act  with  the  consecration ;  but  if  the 
consecration  take  place  extra  diopcesin  —  in  the  met- 
ropolitan  chnrch,  or  cathedral,  of  the  consecrator  dele- 
gated  by  t)ie  pope — then,  according  to  the  traditional 
custom,  the  bishop  in  pastorał  habit,  with  crosier  and 
mitrę,  is  rcceived  at  his  arriral  in  the  banłieue  of  his  seat 
by  Łhc  chapter  and  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  eurround- 
ing  country,  and  escorted  to  some  church  situated  in  the 
neighborhood,  whcre,  afiter  a  short  prayer,  he  is  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  robes  and  badges,  hence  to  be  led  in 
Rolemn  procession,  all  bells  ringing,  into  his  cathedraL 
Herę  he  is  greeted  with  the  hymn  Ecce  sacerdos  mag- 
ntUj  and  while  the  clergy  and  the  people  sing  the  Te. 
Deumj  he  takes  his  seat,  gives  the  episcopal  bencdiction, 
and  is  then  escorted  to  his  residence,  the  cross  bein^ 
carried  before  him.  (6)  The  soleron  admission  of  a  can- 
on  of  a  cathedral  or  coUegiate  chapter  is  called  inslalla- 
tion.  ♦  Tho  beneficiary,  in  the  house  of  the  chapter,  is 
clothed  in  the  choir  garments,  and  the  capittilar  cross  is 
appended  to  his  ncck,  whereupon  he  recites  the  Credo 
and  swcars  the  capitular  oath.  He  is  then  led  to  his 
seat  in  the  chapter  (sedes  in  eapitulo\  escorted  to  the 
church,  and  here,  also,  shown  his  place  in  the  choir 
(słalłum  in  choroy  hence  imtaUatin),  (r)  With  cu- 
ratcs  and  other  beneficiarios,  the  insfiłufio  corporalis 
(now  also  called  irutallatio)  is  pcrformed  at  the  place 
of  the  prebend,  the  introduction  into  the  office  (tm- 
miasio  in  spiritualia  hewjicii)  by  a  legate  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  putting  in  possession  of  the  prebend  (immitno 


M  temparałia)  by  a  commisany  of  the  ótU  g<0Tc»> 
ment. 

In  Austria,  ereiy  eccleaiaatic,  opon  getting  into  cAre, 
after  receiving  spiritual  iuTestiture  at  the  hamls  ctf^tbe 
bishop,  bas,  before  his  installatioo,  to  aign  a  wiittcn  de^ 
laiation  to  the  elTect  that  hedoes  not  bdong.  nor  will  e^r 
belong,  to  any  secret  society.  The  spiritual  inatailat.  & 
is  performed,  in  the  name  of  the  ordiuariate,  by  tbe  n  rtr 
of  the  dtstrict  or  dean  the  tirst  bolvdav  after  tbe  aniTi^ 
of  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  place  of  his  benefice ;  the  worii'- 
ly  installation,  in  the  name  of  the  gOTemmenl,  br  a 
higher  fuiictionaiy  commiasioned  thereto;  in  patrcril 
prebeods  by  the  patron,  according  to  the  prpTailing  ca?- 
tom.  In  ł*nisAia,  the  prebcndary  is  generally  pot  irt& 
possession  by  the  archpriest  (dean),  in  common  with  t^ 
patron  or  with  the  Londratk,  if  the  curacy  be  ooe  of  those 
to  which  tbe  govemment  bas  the  right  of  nominati^wL 
The  deed  of  conArmation  is  read  in  the  preaence  of  tte 
community,  the  curate  is  introduced,  and  pot  in  pomp$- 
sion  of  his  residence  wiih  appurtenancea.  In  BaTana 
the  oath  is  exacted,  after  which  the  dean  procecds  ta 
the  spiritual  performance  in  the  church,  where  he  intro> 
duces  the  new  curate  to  his  communitr.  Frofo  th* 
church  he  is  led  again  to  his  residence,  where  he  is  in- 
troduced to  tbe  community  b}*  the  royal  comnoiasary. 
llien  the  people  are  dismissed,  and  the  same  commis- 
sary,  in  the  presence  of  the  episcopal  plenipotentiaiy 
and  the  civil  functionaries  and  chnrch  truatees,  delirers 
the  ke3*s  of  the  house  to  the  new  cnrate.  In  Baden.  the 
curate  is  put  in  possession,  in  the  name  of  tbe  grand- 
duke,  by  the  grand-ducal  dean  and  the  functionaries  c^ 
the  district,  but  only  mediately,  by  a  written  order  cf 
these  officers;  but  a  solemn  inwłiiutio  corporalis  takes 
place  in  the  church  in  tbe  presence  of  the  airhiepiKo- 
pal  dean.  Similar  dispositions  prevail  in  WtlrteiDberc. 
in  the  knigdom  of  Saxony,  the  grand-duchy  of  łlessc. 
and  in  Nassan. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-ljer,  a.  r. 

II.  In  the  Church  o/JCngland,  tbe  bishop  is  nominaDT 
elected  by  the  chapter;  but,  in  reality.  the  roembent  of 
the  chapter  are  only  permitted  to  name  the  panicułar 
person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  them  for  electłi<a 
with  the  conffi  d*elirf,  In  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Chorrli 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  the  parochial  clergy,  to«;etb^T 
with  the  canons,  recommend  tbree  candidates,  one  <4 
whom  is  commonly,  although  not  ncoeasarily,  appointed 
by  the  pope. — Chambers,  s.  t. 

III.  In  the  Bv»sO' Greek  Chnrch^  the  candidates  are 
presented  by  the  holy  synod,  and  the  czar  name^  tbe 
bishop  from  among  them.  See  Uardwick,  /itjf.  o/ikt 
Be/onnatianf  i,  860. 

FrovłBOr,  (1)  a  Chamberlaina  (2)  the  Clugnisc 
bailiflf  of  the  ville  or  manor  and  receirer  of  reuts.— 
Walcott,  Sacrtd  A  rchaolotfy^  s.  v. 

ProviBOrB,  Statute  of.    Clement  V,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  14th  century,  went  beyond  all  his  prcd- 
ecessors  by  declaring  that  the  disposal  of  all  eocleaias- 
tical  benefices  belonged  to  the  pope.     The  pope  acronl- 
ingly  madę  rerersionary  grants,  or  pronnons,  as  tbeT 
were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  incumbents ;  and  he 
reser%'ed  such  benefices  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  own  pe- 
culiar  patronage.    England  in  particular  suffered  great- 
ly  from  those  papai  encroachroenta  during  the  ivi|rn  of 
Henry  III.     The  parliament  assembled  at  CarlifJe  in 
the  thirty-fiflh  year  of  Edward  I  sent  a  strong  remoo- 
strance  to  pope  Cloment  V  against  the  papai  encroach- 
ments.     But  this  remonstrance  produced  no  effcci.   Tb^ 
first  prince  who  was  boki  enough  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  restrain  these  encroacbments  was  Ed- 
wanl  III.     After  complaining  tnefTecttialły  to  riemeni 
VI  of  the  heinous  abuse  of  papai  reser\*ationfs  be  pro- 
cured  the  famoun  statute  of  Prorisors  (25  Edw.  Ill.ftst. 
G)  to  be  pasAed  (A.D.  13Ó0).     This  act  oniained  thst  all 
clections  and  collations  shonid  be  frce  acconling  to  law; 
and  that  in  casc  any  provision,  collation,  or  resen-stios 
should  be  madę  bj'  the  court  of  Romę  of  any  arcbbłsb- 
opric,  bishopric,  dignity,  or  other  benefice,  the  kiog 
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should  for  that  turn  taaye  the  collataon  of  such  arcbbUb- 
opiic  or  other  dignities  elecfcive.  This  sUtute  was  for- 
tified  by  aeyenl  otbers  in  tbis  and  tbe  succeedtiig  reigiis 
down  to  the  3  Henry  V,  c.  4.~£adie,  Ecciet,  Diet.  8.  v. 

ProvoOBt,  Samukl,  D.D.,  an  American  prelate  of 
the  Protestant  Epuscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New 
York  Feb.  26, 1742,  and  passed  A.a  in  King's  College 
in  1758.  Though  educated  in  tbe  Dutcb  Keformed 
Churcb,  be  early  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy,  and, 
having  entered  Cambridge  College,  was  onlained  in 
1766.  On  bis  return  from  England  be  became  assist- 
ant  minister  of  Trinity  Churcb,  also  of  St.  George*8  and 
St.  Paurs,  New  York.  He  subśeąuently  retired  to  East 
Camp  till  tbe  close  of  the  Rerolution,  engaging  cbieily 
in  literary  pursuits.  In  1784  be  was  elected  rector  of 
Trinity  Churcb,  New  York,  and  a  regent  of  tbe  univer- 
sity.  He  next  acted  as  cbaplain  of  Congress,  and  in 
1786  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  He  served  also  as 
chaplain  to  the  United  States,  and  died  Sept.  6, 1815. 
He  wrote  a  copious  Index  to  the  Htitoria  Plantarum 
of  John  Baubin.  See  Sprague,  Armals  of  the  Amei\ 
Pulpit,  V,  240;  Amer,  Ch,  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  35,  46; 
Jiily,  1862,  p.  668. 

Provost  (Lal  prcBpositus,  set  over)  is,  in  ecclesias- 
tical  language,  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate  churcb,  from  which  use  the  title  haa  been  trans- 
ferred  to  the  heads  of  other  similar  bodies,  whether  re- 
ligtous,  literary,  or  administratire.  Properly,  however, 
the  name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  met- 
ropolitan  or  diocesan  chapter,  and  is  ofteii  beld  con- 
jointly  with  the  archdeaconry.  The  provost  is  the  next 
in  dignity  after  the  archbishop  or  btshop,  a  position 
which  is  also  the  right  of  the  provost  of  a  coHegiate 
chapter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  superiora  of  cer- 
tain  religious  houses  of  lesser  rank,  and  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  morę  important  houses  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  priory  to  the  abbey.  It  was  also  given  to  certain 
lay  officials,  whose  duties,  in  relation  to  the  Churcb  and 
the  mainteuance  of  its  materiał  condition,  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  modem  churchwarden.  In  the  Protes- 
tant Churcb  in  Germany,  the  name  prorost  is  some- 
times  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  dean  or  arch- 
priest;  and  occasionally,  where  aereral  minor  churches 
or  cbapels  are  attached  to  one  chief  ciiurch,  the  minister 
of  the  latter  is  called  "  provost."  In  England,  the  heads 
of  several  coUeges  in  the  Unireraity  of  Oxford,  and  the 
bead  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  designated  prov- 
ost.  The  bead  of  Eton  College  is  also  so  called. — Cham- 
bers,  s.  v.     See  Walcott,  Saa-ed  A  rchaoloffy,  s.  v. 

Pro^ire,  a  di\*iiiity  of  the  Wends  and  Northern 
Slaves,  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  but  severe  and  ter- 
rible judge.     He  was  the  god  of  justice,  and  carried,  as 
a  syuibol  of  wisdom,  snakes  on  his  breaitt;  he  held  in 
his  band  an  iron  shield,  which  in  doubtful  cases  was 
loade  glowing  for  the  fiery  ordesL    His  iron  statuę  rep- 
resencs  him  in  the  sbaite  of  an  old  man  clothed  in  a 
long,  folding  garment;   he  wears  chains  around  his 
neck,  and  holds  a  sacriticial  knife  in  his  band.     He 
was  morę  especially  worshipped  at  Stargard :  be  had  a 
tempie  in  that  city,  and  sacrifices  were  constantly  of- 
fered  to  him.     Around  his  sanctuary,  and  the  wood 
consecrated  to  him,  the  people  aasembled  every  Mon- 
day :  to  penetrate  into  rlie  holy  furest  itself  was  prohib- 
ited  under  penalty  of  death,  a  pmhibirion  which  among 
tbe  Prussians  secured  likewise  the  solitude  of  the  holy 
spots.    The  priests  drank  of  the  bl(X>d  of  the  vtcttms, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the  whole 
people,  requested  the  advioe  of  the  idol.     Sentences 
were  then  pronounced  by  the  god,  and  ordera  gi\*en, 
which  nobody  could  think  of  contradicting;  animals 
and  piisoners,  in  later  times  Christians,  were  immolated 
to  him.    On  Fridays,  acooniing  to  the  old  cbroniclers, 
women,  children,  and  ser^ants  who  brought  oflTerings 
were  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  holy  wood ;  a  banquet 
was  held  in  its  surroundingH,  and  meny  dances  were 
performed  till  an  advanoed  hour  of  the  nighL 


The  same  Prowe,  it  is  believed,  was  also  worsbipped 
under  a  dilTerent  form :  he  stands  on  a  column,  bis  nudę 
form  in  a  pair  of  boots ;  a  beli  lies  at  bia  feet.  Tbis  is 
asserted  by  the  chronicie  of  Botbo,  which  calls  the  god 
PronOf  and  speaks  of  him  as  being  the  idol  of  Altenburg 
or  Stargard.  Botbo  roay  be  mistaken  in  identifying 
tbis  booted  deity  with  Prowe :  other  iduls  besides  the 
latter  may  have  been  worsbipped  at  Stargard;  perhaps 
the  cbroniclers  mistook  one  of  them  for  the  god  of  jus- 
tice.—Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  Afythol.  s.  v.  See  Thorpe, 
Northern  Aft^tholoffy  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

Prozymites  (from  Greek  ^pó^for,  K^M,  leaten, 
i.  e,for  leatened  brtad)  is  a  term  applied  repruachfully 
by  the  Western  Churcb  to  tbe  adherenta  of  the  Greek 
Churcb  because  they  contended  for  tbe  use  of  leavened, 
or  common,  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  The  Latin  Churcb 
were  Azymites  (q.  v.).    See  also  Euciiauist. 

Prahemishl,  tbe  first  fabulous  duke  of  Bohemia, 
the  busband  of  the  celebrated  Libussa.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  Prometheus:  it  meaus  he  who 
thinkt  in  cubfaHOf,  probably  because  Prshemishl  was  a 
seer,  a  great  propbet. — YoUmer,  Wórterb.  d,  MythóL 

8.  V. 

Prshipegala,  a  warlike  divtnity  in  Slavic  mytbol- 
ogy,  sanguinary  as  were  bis  priests  and  all  the  gods  of 
tbe  Slayonians.  The  Christian  prisonere  were  bebeaded 
in  front  of  his  image,  and  their  blood  was  presented  to 
him  to  drink.— YoUmer,  Wórterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Prudden,  Nehemiah,  a  New  England  minister  of 
tbe  Grospel,  flotirished  near  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
opening  of  tbis  century.  He  was  boni  about  1750,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
churcb  at  Enfield,  Conn.  He  died  in  1815.  He  is  tbe 
author  of  Marrying  a  Sitter  ofa  Dfceased  Wife  (1811) : 
— Sermon  to  a  Afiańontiry  Society  (1815).  See  Bacon, 
Hitt.  Diicoursety  p.  55  sq. 

Frudenoe  is  the  act  of  suiting  words  and  actions 
acconling  to  the  circumstances  of  things,  or  mles  of 
right  reason.  Cicero  thus  defines  it :  "  Etit  rerum  ex- 
petendanini  vel  fugicndaram  scientia*' — the  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  desired  or  avoided.  Grove  thus :  "  Pro- 
dence  is  an  ability  of  judging  what  is  bcst  in  the  cboice 
both  of  ends  and  means."  Mason  thus :  *^  Prudence  is 
a  oonformity  to  the  rules  of  reason,  truth,  and  decenc}', 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  differs  from 
wisdom  only  in  degree;  wisdom  being  nothing  but  a 
morę  consummate  habit  of  prudence,  and  prudence  a 
lower  degree  or  weaker  habit  of  wisdom."  It  is  divided 
into,  1,  Christian  pradence,  which  directs  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  bleaaedness  which  the  Gospel  discoycrs  by  the  use 
of  Gospel  means;  2,  morał  pmdence,  which  bas  for  its 
end  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  tbis  world,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  death ;  3,  c»rt7  prudence,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  outward  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in  pros- 
perity, liberty,  etc ;  4,  monaetic,  relating  to  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  is  not  charged  with  the  care  of 
others:  6,  economieal  pradence,  which  regards  the  con- 
duct  of  a  family ;  6,  politicat^  which  refers  to  the  good 
govemment  of  a  state.  The  idea  of  prudence,  says 
one,  includes  dne  consultation— that  is,  conceming  sucb 
things  as  demand  consultation — in  a  right  raanner  and 
for  a  competent  time,  that  the  resolution  taken  up  may 
be  neither  tno  precipitate  nor  too  slow ;  and  a  faculty 
of  discerning  proper  means  when  they  occiir.  To  the 
perfection  of  prudence  these  three  things  are  further  re- 
quired,  viz.  a  natural  sagacity ;  presencc  of  min^,  or  a 
ready  tum  of  thought ;  and  experience.  Plato  styles 
prudence  the  leading  virtue;  and  Cicero  obser\-cs  that 
"not  one  of  the  vin.ues  can  want  prudence;"  which  ii 
certałnly  most  tnie,  sińce,  without  prudence  to  guide 
them,  piety  would  dcgenerate  into  super^tition,  zeal 
into  bigotr}',  temperance  into  austerity,  courage  into 
rashness,  and  justice  itself  into  folly.— Buck,  Theol.  Diet, 
8.  V.    In  a  comparison  of  prudence  and  morality^  the  for- 
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mer  has  been  called  Łhe  Towel,  tbe  latter  the  conaontnt 
The  Utter  cannot  be  uttered  (reduoed  to  practice)  but 
by  means  of  the  former.  See  Watts,  Sermont^  ser.  28 ; 
Grove,  Morał  Philos.  voL  ii,  eh.  ii;  Mason,  Chrittian 
Mor.  voL  i,  ser.  4 ;  Evaii«,  Chrittian  Tempa',  ser.  38 ; 
Ck>leridge,  Aidsto  Rejitctian,  i,  13,  21  aq. 

FnidentiuB,  Sr.,  a  Freoch  prelate  of  tbe  9th  cen- 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  The  name  of  his  family 
was  Galindon,  He  took  the  name  of  Prudentiut  in  mem- 
ory  of  the  Christian  poet,  his  compatriot  Taken  when 
young  to  France,  he  passed  several  years  at  court, 
where  it  appcars  he  occupied  soroe  important  charge, 
until  his  election  as  bishop  of  Troyes  in  846;  then  he 
Bubscribed,  Feb.  14,  847,  to  the  privilege  accorded  by 
the  Council  of  Paris  to  Paschasius  Radbertus,  abbe  of 
Gorbie.  People  ca  me  from  all  parta  to  consult  him,  and 
he  was  called  one  of  the  most  leamed  bishops  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rhcims,  par- 
ticularly  wished  to  have  ad  vice  how  to  treat  Gott- 
schalk,  or  Godeschalcus  (q.  v.),  in  Łhe  dispute  about 
predestination  raised  by  Gottschalk.  At  first  Pruden- 
tius  sided  with  Hincmar,  btit  afterwards  took  a  medi- 
atory position.  Towards  the  end  of  849,  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  850,  be,  however,  abandoned  Hincmar  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  Gottschalk,  then  a  prisoner,  and  di- 
rected  his  work  to  Hincmar  and  his  oonfederate  Pardu- 
lus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Prudentius  begins  with  an  enco- 
mium  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  doctrines,  he  says,  were 
also  supported  by  Fulgentius  and  Prosper  of  Aquitaniu8. 
He  then  afHrms  a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  dam- 
nation,  the  other  to  salvation.  Yet  God  has  not  pre- 
destined  the  reprobato  to  guilt,  but  to  punishment 
Christ  has  given  his  blood  only  for  the  elect,  for  he 
says  it  is  given  ybr  matijf,  It  foUows  that  it  is  God*s 
will  not  to  cali  and  8ave  all  men.  Thcse  propositions 
Prudentius  undertakes  to  support  by  the  authodty  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  a  number  of  fathers,  especially  of 
the  Latin  Church ;  the  most  recent  of  the  latter  author- 
ities  thus  invoked  is  Beda.  Ratramnus,  a  leamed  monk 
of  Corbie,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  the  accomplished  abbot 
of  Ferri^res,  sided  with  the  bishop  of  Troyes.  Rabanus 
Maurus  speaks  thus  of  this  work,  sent  to  him  by  Hinc- 
mar :  '*  Prudentius's  views  convergc  sometimes  with 
ours,  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil, 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  is  undeserved  grace,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  just  expiation.  But  when 
he  says  that  God,  by  his  predestination,  compels  the 
ainner  to  go  to  ruin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conae- 
quence  of  it  is,  according  to  the  views  of  Gottschalk,  a 
twofold  predestination  (see  Op,  Sirmond.  ii,  1296)."  To- 
wards tbe  close  of  851  Scotus  Erigena  published  his 
work  on  predestination  against  Gottschalk  which  he 
had  composed  at  the  reąuest  of  Hincmar.  This  work, 
which  undertook  to  solve  the  question  from  the  philo- 
sophical  standpoint,  and  argued  for  the  unbiassed  free- 
dom  of  the  will,  only  complicated  tbe  disputo.  Erige- 
na was  charged  with  Semi-Pelagianism  and  other 
heresies.  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  HenSj  extracted  from 
it  nineteen  articles,  and  sent  them  to  Prudentius  for  ref- 
utation.  Prudentius  replied  in  a  writing  addressed  to 
Wenilo,  and  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  foUowed 
by  an  epiiogue  {BUdiotk.  Max,  Patr.  xv,  467-597). 
This  TractatuM  de  Prtedeełinafione  contra  Joh.  Scoł. 
Erig,  was  written  in  the  year  852,  and  Gfrorer  says  of 
it:  ^'Prudentius  wrote  against  Erigena  a  ponderous 
book,  in  which  the  work  of  the  philosopher  was,  with 
cutting  sagacity  and  sturdy  orthodoxy,  so  dealŁ  with 
that  nothing  remained  of  it."  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered,  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  advocates  pre- 
destination, and  agrees  with  Erigena  that  evil  is  only  a 
lirl  óv,  condemnation,  not  a  positire  punishment  on  the 
part  of  God ;  that  it  only  consists  in  the  tormenting  oon- 
sciousness  of  haring  missed  one*s  destiny.  See  Will. 
In  the  ensuing  year  (853)  Hincmar  held  a  national 
synod  at  Chiersy — the  first  had  taken  place  in  849 — 
where  four  articles  (Capifula  Carisiaca')^  embodying  a 
moderate  form  of  Augustinianism,  were  adoptod  against 


Gottschalk.  Althoagh  Prudentius  pat  fais 
these  "  quatuor  capitula,"  he  soon  afterwards  endeaTOK 
to  refute  them  by  writing  a  Tracłoria  £piMtoia  etk.  i 
Cap,  CoRteni,  Caris.  It  is  pomible  that  be  aigned  k< 
name  at  Chiersy  by  demand  of  king  Charie^  tbe  Bek 
In  the  later  development  of  this  contesc,  Plradectiaf 
seems  to  have  given  up  bis  position.  He  died  Apnl  ^. 
861,  and  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  Tro3''e8b  The  Bolind- 
ists  do  not  recognise  his  title  to  sanctity.  Altboo^L 
Prudentius  held  himself  against  oppońng  bereac^  isd 
particularly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Pela^ians  t^ 
Semi-Pelagians,  be  was  sospected  by  some  aathcffs  '^ 
have  coucealed  the  truth  in  the  proeecutioo  of  emc 
and  Let  Atoude*  de  Si,  Berlin  accuse  him  of  baAii4: 
writton  articles  agtiinst  the  faith.  From  a  let  ter  rt 
Servatus  Lupus  to  Prudentius,  we  leam  (^Ep,  63)  tkK 
these  two  men  were  sent  by  king  Charles  to  Tis>it  atż 
reform  the  monasteries  of  France.  See  Gallia  Ckri^i- 
ana,  iii ;  Breyer  (canon  at  Troyes),  Life  of  Pryda- 
Hue  (1725);  Gfrorer,  Geech,  der  CaroUnger  (1848).  i. 
210  8q. ;  Weuck,  Dae  Frdnlieche  Reich  nack  ekm  Ytr- 
trag  von  V'erdun  (1851),  p.  382;  Milman,  Iłi^,  ofLafis 
Chrietiimityy  iii,  241  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  ffiet,  (see  Indes.) : 
Manguin,  Vełt,  Auf^rum  qui  in  Sec,  IX  de  Preede^. 
ecripeerunt  Opera  et  Fragm,  (Paris,  1650,  2  vols.  4to); 
Kurtz,  Ch,  Hisł,  to  łhe  Reformatim,  §  9],  4;  Hani- 
wiek,  Ch,  Iłisł,  (Middle  Ages),  p.  163  6q.;  Hefele,  CV«- 
cUiengetch,  iv,  124  8q.;  Jahrb,Jyr  deutsch,  Theoi,  \^% 
arL  by  WeizsUcker;  Amei;  Prteb,  Rev,  Jan.  1861,  p. 
200.     (J.  H.W.) 

Prudentius,  Aurelius  Clemens,  one  of  tbe 
earliest  hymnists  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  greatly  cńt- 
brated  in  ecclesiastieal  histor}",  though  generally  over- 
rated.  Bentley  calls  him  ^  the  Horace  and  Vii|^l  of  tbe 
Christians,"  not  even  qualifying  them  as  Latin  Cfaris- 
tians.  There  were  ccrtainly  many  hymnists  preyioos 
to  Prudentius,  and  they  sang  in  the  tongue  of  Homer, 
Plato,  and  the  New  Test.  the  very  thoughts,  and  fre- 
quently  in  the  ver}'  words,  of  evangelists  and  apostle^ 
The  hosannas  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  had  the  sound  «s 
well  as  the  sense  of  thosc  of  the  children  of  JcrusaJem ; 
and  element  of  Alexandria,  Gregor}'  of  Nazianzum.  and 
the  unknown  earliest  singers  of  the  Oriental  Church 
linked  the  passing  hours  with  heaven  by  tbe  sublimity 
of  their  language  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  As 
the  truths  of  Christ  ianity  first  flowed  in  Greek  from 
inspired  lips,  so  the  songs  of  the  Church  came  first 
in  Greek.  When,  finally,  the  mighty  new  thougfat 
had  been  fitted  to  the  comparatively  t^tiff  and  narrow 
mould  of  Koman  speech,  it  was  not  the  tongue  of  Pru- 
dentius that  gathered  around  it  the  spiritual  and  ecde- 
siastical  associations  of  centuries.  The  nigged  grandenr 
of  expres8i(»n,  the  calm  and  steady  glow  that  wins  for 
the  majesty  of  heaven,  came  rather  in  the  I^tin  hynons 
of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers.'  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  critic,  "The  fire  of  Reve}a- 
tion,  in  its  strong  and  simple  energy,  by  which,  as  it 
were,  it  rends  the  rock,  and  bursts  Łhe  ic}'  barrieis  of 
the  human  heart,  predominates  in  those  oldest  pieees 
of  the  sacred  Latin  poes}**  which  are  comprised  in  tbe 
Ambrosian  hymnology**  (Fortlage). 

Liff, — Prudentius  was  bom  iu  A.D.  848,  probaMy  at 
Saragossa,  in  Spain.  Nothing  is  known  regaiding  him 
except  what  he  has  himself  told  in  a  poetical  autobio^- 
raphy  prefixed  to  his  worka.  From  this  we  leam  that 
he  received  a  liberał  education,  was  admitted  to  tbe 
Koman  bar,  practiced  as  a  pleader,  and  seems  to  hare 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  as  high  cini 
ofBces  were  twice  offered  to  him.  He  was  even  called 
upon  to  occupy  a  military  post  at  the  court  of  tbe  em« 
peror  Theodosius  I.  He  was  already  fifVy  years  of  agf» 
when,  like  other  prominent  men  of  those  troublotu 
times,  he  was  agitated  by  eamest  misgirings  as  to 
"  what  all  the  honors  and  joya  of  this  world  roigbt  do 
for  him  in  eternity.  In  them  he  could  not  6nd  i^oA  to 
whom  he  belonged"  (Prw/.  Całhem,  v,  28-^).  Uen« 
tbe  resolution :  '*  Let  the  sotil,  at  the  boundaries  of  lifi^ 
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renounce  ber  foUy  and  sin.  Lei  her  praise  ber  God  at 
least  by  ber  soogs,  as  sbe  caiinoŁ  do  it  by  her  Tirtuea. 
Let  tbe  day  be  spent  in  sacred  hymns,  and  let  not  even 
nigbt  intemipt  the  praises  of  God.  I  will  »Łruggle 
against  beresy,  defend  the  catholic  faitb,  annibilate  the 
sacritices  of  the  pagans,  destruy  Łby  idols,  O  Korne.  I 
wilL  praise  in  my  aongs  tby  martyre,  glońfy  the  apos- 
tles*^  (/.  c.  ver.  36-42).  These  worda  indicate  all  Łhe 
diflereut  Łendencies  in  bb  litcrary  productions,  which 
rellecŁ  theoo. 

lir^orks. — We  hare  from  Prudentius^s  pen  between 
385  and  388  poems,  a  number  of  vrhich  bear  Greek  ti- 
tlc9.     Tbe  principal  are — 1.  Caihemerinon  Liber  (Book 
[  i.  e.  of  bymns]  fur  Daily  Use),  being  a  series  of  Łwelve 
bymns,  tbe  first  half  of  which  were  reckoned  by  the 
author  suitable  for  devotional  parpoees  at  different  parts 
of  the  day,  and  which  the  Latin  Church  haa  preaerred 
in  Bome  of  its  coUectiona.    2.  Apotheowy  'Airo^itiMnę 
(a  defence  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  here- 
tics,  witb  wbich  are  intermingled  rarious  discussions  on 
the  naturę  of  the  soul,  on  original  sin,  and  on  the  res- 
urrection).     3.  Ilatuartigeneia,  'Afioprcylycia  (On  the 
Origin  of.Evil,  a  polemic,  in  Terse,  against  the  Mar- 
cionites  and  Manicbaeans).    4.  Paychomachia,  ^vxofUL- 
Xia  (The  Combat  of  the  Mind  against  the  Passions,  or 
the  Triumpb  of  the  Christian  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a 
Belłever).     5.  Contra  Symmachum^  Liber  1  (a  polemic 
against  the  beathen  gods).     G.  Contra  Symmachumy 
Liber  2  (a  polemic  against  a  petition  of  the  Roman 
senator  Symmachus  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
and  statuę  of  Yictory  cast  down  by  Gratian).     Pru- 
dentius  supports  in  these  two  poems  the  arguroents  set 
forth  by  Ambrose  against  the   proposition    of  Sym- 
machus.    The  first  book  shows  the  shameful  origin  of 
the  old  idolatry,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  abomina- 
tions  of  the  beathen  mythology,  the  corruption  result- 
ing  from  the  want  of  a  morał  check,  and  how  happily 
Korne  was  inspired  when  it  tumed  to  Christianity.     In 
the  second  book  be  examines  the  reasons  alleged  by  his 
adrersary,  eloquently  descants  upon  the   cruel  prac- 
tice  of  gladiators'  combats  for  the  amnsement  of  the 
people,  and,  in  order  to  show  their  brutalizing  influence, 
he  instances  a  vestal  attending  in  the  amphitheatrc, 
and  witneasing  the  stniggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen 
gladiatora  in  tbe  arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that  such 
sights  were  her  delight,  and  giving  without  compunc- 
tton  the  signal  to  despatch  the  fallen.     Amobius  (bk. 
iv,  towards  the  end)  casts  a  similar  reproach  upon  the 
Ycstals.     As,  in  both  books,  the  subject  was  of  a  naturę 
to  allow  fuli  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  being  emi- 
nently  favorable  to  enthusiastic  apology,  this  is  the 
beat  of  all  his  apologetical  poems.    7.  The  EwhiritUon 
utriusque  Testamenti  8.  Diptychon  (forty -eight  poems 
of  four  verse8  each)  is  a  bisŁorico-didactic  work,  of  a 
uniform  tenor,  relating  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able  events  of  the  New  and  Old  Test.,  as  Adatn  and 
£ve,  Abel  and  Cain,  Joseph  reoognised  by  his  brotbers, 
the  annunciation,  the  shepherds  taught  by  the  angela, 
etc.    Gcnnadius  couuts  this  work  with  the  other  poems 
of  Prudentius  (Z)«  Script,  Kccies.  13);  but  its  authentic- 
ity  has  been  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  is  less  abun- 
dant  in  ideas  than  the  others.    The  fuUowing  are  deci- 
dedly  authentic,  and,  besides,  excellent  compoKitions :  8. 
Fourteen  poems,  flfpt  £re^rrywv,  Pert  Stepłumon  Liber^ 
in  honor  of  the  martyrs  for  the  faith— Laurentius,  Eula- 
lia, Yinceut,  Hippolytus,  Peter  and  Paul,  Agne^  etc. ;  fiiU 
«f  wann  feeling  and  splendid  narraŁives.    To  the  Chris- 
tian lyrical  poetry  belong,  9,  the  twelve  aongs  Kab^fit- 
ptvwv,  mostly  destined  for  tłic  daily  prayer-hoiins  which 
^'ere  exactly  obserred  in  oldeii  times.    The  first  relates 
to  the  dawning  of  the  day  ("ad  galli  cantum");  Christ, 
the  rising  light  of  the  world,  chascs  the  dark  powers  of 
'^^gbt     Let  him  banish  them  also  from  our  heart  and 
Pour  new  light  into  our  souls !     The  second  is  likewise 
■  »noniing-8ong.     The  thini  and  fourth  are  tablc-pray- 
^^    The  fifth  is  to  be  recited  at  the  lighting  of  the 
candles;  the  sixth  ui)on  redring  for  the  night;  the 


seyentb  and  eighth  while  and  after  fasting ;  tbe  hintb, 
an  encomiam  on  the  Saviour,  at  all  hours.  To  these 
are  added  Songs  for  £xequies  (on  the  Kesurrection),  on 
the  feasta  of  Christroas  ("  octavo  Calendas  Januarias") 
and  Epiphany.  All  these  songs  breathe  an  eaniest, 
Christian  spirit;  they  show  the  rich  symbolism  of  the 
Christian  life  of  old,  and  are  therefore  of  great  archieo- 
logical  importance.  Several  passages  of  them  and  of 
the  bymns  Ilcpi  Sn^yutp  have  been  put  into  the 
Breviary  among  the  Church  hymns.  Prudentius  culti- 
rated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  fundamental  kiuds  of 
Christian  poetry,  the  didactico  -  panegyrical  and  the 
lyric,  which  were  the  necessary  conseąuences  of  the 
historico-dogmatic  and  mystical  character  of  Christian- 
ity, and  borrowed  their  forms  from  the  ancient  Koman 
poetry,  which  is  alao  chiefly  didactico  -  parsnetic  or 
panegyric.  The  poetical  form  was  employed  at  a  very 
early  period  for  the  popular  interpretation  and  defence 
of  the  Christian  dogmaa  against  pagans  and  beretica. 
Prudentius  achievcd  in  a  shurt  time  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Church.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  {£p,  ii,  9)  com- 
parea  him  with  Horace,  who  was  hia  chief  model  in  a 
formal  point  of  view;  yet  Prutlentiua  moves  in  the 
dassical  forms  with  iucomparably  greater  ease  than 
his  predecessors,  Jurencus  aml  YicŁorinus  :  he  borrows 
morę  than  the  latter  writers  from  the  eccleaiastical  La- 
tinity,  to  keep  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  free  from 
all  pagan  coloring.  II is  phrases,  it  is  true,  show  the 
decay  of  lettera  and  of  good  Latin,  yet  many  parts  of 
his  poems  display  taste  as  well  as  delicacy ;  for  iustance, 
his  stanzas,  Salreief  Jhret  marlyrum,  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Breviary  for  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents.  We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  scholars  of  our  critical  age  can  bestow  unqualilied 
praise  on  Prudentius,  and  place  him  ^rgt  tn  the  list  of 
Christian  yersifiers.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  shut  our  eyes 
wilfully  to  flU  Łhe  beauties  of  Prudentius*s  verse,  and 
declare  his  hymns  simply  "  didactic  essays,  loaded  with 
morał  precepts  and  doctrinal  subtletie?.*'  His  lyric  style 
is  good,  and  his  hymns  are  good  specimens  of  the  best 
Christian  song  of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  early  age. 
"  The  stanzas,'*  says  Milman  {llisł,  of  Latin  Chiatiati- 
iły,  viii,  309),  **  which  the  Litin  Church  has  handed 
down  in  her  services  from  Prudentius  are  but  the  flow- 
ers  gathered  from  a  wilderneas  of  weeds."  Prudentius, 
cven  in  (>ermany,  was  the  great  popular  author  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  the  Hible  appears  with  ao 
many  g1oaae«ł  (interpretationa  or  notea)  in  High  Grer- 
man,  which  ahow  that  it  waa  a  book  of  popular  instruc- 
tion  (oomp.  Raumer,  Einwirkung  de$  Chriśte^hums  auf 
die  AUhochdeułwAe  Sprache,  p.  222).  Had  Ambroae 
Uved  earlier,  I^dentiua  would  not  have  bęen  remem- 
bered  at  all;  but  as  hia  contem^Mirary  he  deservea  a 
place  beaide  that  great  Church  father,  whom  he  never 
eKcelleil,  but  aometimea  equalled  aa  a  hymnologist.  The 
carliest  edition  of  Pnidentius^s  works  is  that  of  Deven- 
ter  (1472).  By  far  the  best  is  that  of  Faustinus  Arreva- 
ius  (Roiue,  1788-89,  2  vols.  4to),  but  excellent  editions 
are  also  thoae  by  Waitz  (Hanorer,  1613,  8vo);  Chamil- 
lard  (in  usum  Delphini,  Paris.  1687.4to);  and  (tallandius, 
Bibl,  Patr.  vol.  viii.  The  newest  and  handiest  is  that 
by  Obbarius  (Tubing.  1844),  whose  Prolegomena  cm- 
brace  a  large  amount  of  Information  condensod  into  a 
smali  compass.  See  Gennadiu?,  De  Viriti  ItbiMir,  13; 
Ludwig,  J}i»aert,  de  Vita  A .  PrudnUii  (Viteb.  1042, 4to) ; 
U  Clerque,  Vie  de  Prudence  (Amst.  1689);  Middel- 
dorpf,  Commenf,  de  Prud.  et  TheoL  Prud,  (Yratisl.  1823- 
27) ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Ilist,  vol.  iii ;  Cht-istian  Life  in  Song, 
p.  74  aq.,  98, 110  sq. ;  Saunden*,  Kremnys  itiłh  the  Sa- 
cred  Poets^  p.  34  sq. ;  Maittaire.  Poeta  Lałim,  p.  1 587  9q. ; 
Daniel,  T/teśaurus  HymnoL  ii,  102  sq.;  Smith,  Diet.  of 
Gr,  and  Rom.  Bioy.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pruning-hook  (JT^^tr,  mazmerdh;  Sept.  cpi- 
7ravov\  Isa.  ii,  4;  xviii,  5;  Jocl  iv,  10;  Mic  iv,  3),  a 
knife  for  pruning  the  vine.  The  manner  of  tnmming 
the  vine  C^^T,  tamdr),  signifying  clipping,  and  also 
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felie  ftiogultf  iiutniment  of  tbe  Tine-diener,  wen  wdl 
koown  even  in  the  time  of  Mows  (Ler.  xxv,  8, 4),  and 
no  doubt  both  were  similar  to  tbote  employed  by  the 
EgyptUna.    See  Kjfiirs;  Vi!ib;  Vi:cetard. 

Pmsaia  (Ger. /VettMeis)  is  a  kingdom  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  virtuaUy  embracing  within  ita  own 
hiatoiy  tbe  story  of  the  whole  empire,  in  which  it  ia 
tbe  guidiog  and  ruling  power.  Before  ita  recent  ag- 
grandtzement,  it  oonaistól  of  two  large  tracts  of  land 
extending  from  Ruasia  on  the  east  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
giom on  the  weat,Bouth  of  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Saac- 
ony,  Thuringia,  Bararia,  etc.,  but  aeparated  from  each 
otber  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg  and  Oldenburg,  the  electorate  of  Hease-CaMel, 
duchy  of  Naasau,  and  aome  minor  statea.  In  1866, 
PruMia  reoeived  large  acceaaions  of  territory,  having  an- 
nexed  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Sleswig  and  HoLstein,  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  some  districta  of  Bararia  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  The  area  of  Prussia  was  thus  increased 
from  108,212  £ng.  sq.  miles  to  137,066,  and  the  popula- 
tion  from  19,304,843  to  24,106,847,  of  whom  23,746,790 
formed  the  civil  population,  and  810,055  the  military, 
the  ayerage  density  of  the  population  being  176  per 
Eng.  8q.  mile.  The  Tariation  in  density  is  considera- 
ble,  the  greatest  being  in  the  manufacturing  district 
of  Dusseldorf,  in  the  Khine  prorince,  where  it  ia  four 
times  the  ayerage,  and  smallest  in  the  district  of  Kos- 
lin,  Pomerania,  where  it  amounts  to  three  fifths  of  the 
ayerage.  Prussia  is  now  diyided  into  eleyen  proyinces 
and  three  annexes,  with  a  population,  according  to  the 
Gotha  Almanac  for  1876,  as  fullows: 

EnK.  t^.  m.  Pop.  Dse.  1871. 

l.PrnmIfl 84,880  8,187,n46 

2.  Poseu 11,830  1,68<»,848 

8.  Pomerauia 18,190  ],4S1.6S3 

4.  Silesia 10,866  8J07,16T 

6.  Brandeuburg 16,600  8  603,889 

6.  Saxony 9,789  8,108,174 

7.  Weetphalła 7,771  1.770,176 

8.  Rhine  provlnce 10,889  8,679,847 

0.  He8(>e-Na9gaa 0,948  1.400,870 

10.  Hnnover 14,846  1,968,618 

11.  8leewig-Uo1»tein 6,909  996,878 

Duchy  ofLauenbnrg 460  49,646 

PrłiicipnlitynfHoheuieolleru.       463  66,668 

TerrUory^>rJade O  6,941 

About  88  per  cent.  of  the  population  are  Germans. 
Of  the  Slaronic  tribeff,  the  most  numerous  are  Poles, 
numbering  two  and  a  qiiarter  mitlionfi.  In  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia  there  are  about  85,000  Wends,  and  in 
East  Prussia  upwanls  of  147,000  Lithuanians;  while 
Western  Prussia  bas  rather  morę  than  10,000  Walloons 
using  the  French  language,  intennixed  in  its  generally 
German  population,  and  Silesia  has  nearly  59,000  Bohe- 
mians  or  Morayians^making  in  sU  two  and  a  half  mill- 
iona  who  do  not  use  the  German  language,  or  who 
employ  it  only  as  secondary  to  their  native  tongues. 
Three  distinct  classes  are  recognised  in  Prussia— name- 
ly,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  To  the  flrst  belong 
about  177,000  persons,  including  the  high  officials  of  the 
State,  although  that  nnmber  does  not  coroprise  the  ya- 
rious  mediatized  hou8es,of  which  sixteen  are  Pnisnian, 
and  others  belonging  to  different  states,  but  connected 
with  Prussia  by  still  existłng  or  former  territorial  pos- 
sessions.  Tbe  burgher  class  includes,  in  its  higher 
branclics,  all  public-office  holden,  professional  mon,  ar- 
tists,  and  merchants;  while  the  peaaantry — to  which 
belong  rU  porsons  engaged  in  agricuUural  pursuits — 
are  dirided  into  classes,  depending  on  the  nurobcr  of 
horses  employed  on  the  land,  etc 

1.  Iłistory  and  Relifjion, — The  lands  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  now  constituting  East  Prussia,  and  the  ad- 
joining  territory  on  that  sidc  of  the  Oder,  form  the  orig- 
inal  home  of  the  Pnissians  within  the  rast  territory 

• 

they  now  oecupy.  These  lands  were  early  occupied  by 
Slayonic  tribcs,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lithuanians  (q.  y.) 
and  the  liCtts.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  yisit- 
ed  by  Phnenician  nayigators  in  the  4th  centory  B.C. ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  of  their  haying  come  into  tempora- 


ly  eonfltct  with  the  Gotha  and  oCher  Teoftocitc  ho^ 
prior  to  the  great  exodn8  of  the  latt^r  from  tbeir  bpt:- 
em  homes,  littk  is  known  of  the  people  ttU  tbe  :-z 
century,  when  they  first  appear  in  histofy  ondtr  d' 
nameof  i9oncsn,orPrustiana.  They  were  tben  a  •si^ 
but  yigonnia  people,  and  had  madę  themselres  a  i^r^ 
to  their  neighbon  by  boki  inroads,  when  the  race  c?  r>. 
beroea  and  sea- kingą  anrired  from  "Sorwmy  mad  S^e- 
den.  Scandinayian  Goths  aettled  in  the  óotmtry.  a:-: 
the  southem  shorea  of  the  Baltic  sounded  with  :^ 
praise  of  the  expk>ita  of  Starkodder  and  Ragnar  Ifi- 
brog. 

1.  Mythological  Period,— In  tbe  oldest  historie  tisKs. 
doubtleas,  the  primitiye  inhabirants — Pmasans,  Ii£i> 
anians,  Ulmarugians,  Curlanders,  liyoniana,  crtc.— v«r- 
shipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stan,  and  the  pover«  ^ 
naturę  generally.    The  Scandinayians,  who  weie  furt  ^^i 
adyanced  in  the  arta  of  war  and  of  peace,  becter  wjmtL 
and  skilled  in  agriculture,  then  brought  in  new  giićs. 
among  them  the  three  supremę  rulere,  Perhmot,  yv- 
trimpos,  PikoUoa,  and  most  probably  all  their  other  d€i- 
tiea.    Much  has  been  written  and  argned  oo  tbe  qac5- 
tion  whether  the  three  mentioned  namea,  or  the  gotb 
to  whom  they  are  aaid  to  haye  belonged.  reallr  exi9(t<i 
or  whether  they  were  merę  inyentions  of  aome  imagaa- 
tive  chroniclera.    There  are  eyen  writers  who  hare  di^ 
coyered  in  them  the  three  persona  of  the  Holy  Trioiry. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  speculationa,  but  bńeiy 
State  what  we  positiyely  know  of  the  ancient  mythokcr 
of  a  people  which  occupies  such  a  high  rank  amoo^  the 
nations  of  Europę.     Besides  the  three  mentioned,  tbe?t 
was  another  important  deity,  called  Cvrcho^  the  girer 
of  food.     His  image  stoud  at  the  foot  of  many  a  hclr 
oak.     There  was  one  at  the  place  where  the  ciir  «f 
Heiligenbeil  wan  aflcr^vards  built.     Tbe  apoatle  of  iht 
Pnissians  cut  the  yenerable  tree  with  a  hatcbet,  and 
this  circumstanoe  gave  the  town  ita  present  naiac. 
There  were  apread  oyer  the  wbole  country  sacrificul 
Stones,  or  altars,  on  which  milk,  mead,  honey,  beer.  tsm, 
meat,  fish,  etc,  were  ofTered  to  the  god.    Eyery  year  hU 
image  was  madę  anew,  out  of  wood,  on  the  consecrated 
spots;  it  was  clothed  in  goat-skins  and  crowned  nith 
herbs  and  ears.    Then  it  was  carried  about  amid  tbe 
shouts  of  the  populace;  dances  and  sacrifices  ensued 
The  inferior  gods,  in  large  number,  haye  been  divi<kd 
not,perhapR,  yery  properly,  into  gods  of  the  hearens,of 
carth,  of  the  water,  of  men,  of  the  cattle,  of  tbe  loner 
world,  into  gods  of  labor,  gods  of  trade,  into  good  ani 
bad  gods.    This  was,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  worehip  of  nat- 
urę, similar  to  that  which  we  find  among  all  half-ctrtl- 
ized  nations.     The  holiest  place  in  the  land  was  lio- 
mowę.   Only  a  priest  was  allowed  to  approach  ir.  Tbere 
were  but  few  exceptions.    Thus,  by  speciai  fax*or,  a 
powerful  niler  was  permitted  to  come  near  the  consc- 
crated  spot,  and  to  speak  to  the  (iriwe,  or  high-priest 
But  not  eyen  those  great  personages  were  sufTercd  (o 
come  near  the  sanctuar}%  the  eyer-yerdant  oak.  and  the 
gods  that  stood  below  it ;  for  it  wm  snrrounded  with  a 
fence  formed  by  long  pieces  of  white  linen,  somethinę 
like  a  most  primitiye  tabemacle.    To  a  great  distaoc« 
the  land  around  the  sanctuary,  and  the  wood  which  es- 
circled  it,  was  consecrated.     No  one  could  enter  tbU 
furest,  which  occupied  many  sqnare  miles ;  and  if,  od- 
wittingly,  some  wretch  put  his  foot  into  it,  his  life  vss 
forfeited  to  the  oflFended  deities.     No  tree  was  fcllcd 
there,  no  wild  animal  chased.     Besides  this  celebnt«»l 
Roroowe,  there  were  otber  placcs  of  the  same  kind 
spread  all  oyer  the  countrj',  and  whose  names,  com- 
mencing  with  Romas^  and  partly  preseryed  to  ourdarSj 
are  expre8siye  of  calm  and  holiness.    We  find  qtiit^  > 
number  of  such  names  in  Lithuania.    In  Pnisia  tbe 
trees  were  held  holy,  as  among  the  ancient  GenniM. 
the  Ang1o-Saxonp,  the  Rugians,  Holsteinians,  and  kin- 
dred  peoples.    There  esisted  also  single  naks  and  Iii)' 
dcn-trees  which  were  held  in  particular  yeneration  « 
being  the  seata  of  some  diyinity ;  they  were  appfoi<*" 
ed  with  pious  horror  and  decp  reyerence.    The  oak  ^ 
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HeiUgenbeili  witb  a  circamference  of  forty  feet  and  a 

diameter  of  nineteen,  was  the  most  celebrated.    Some 

mountains  enjoyed  the  same  honora.    The  best-known 

of  them  was  oear  Brandenburg,  at  a  short  distance  from 

t.lie  Friscbe  Haff.   Near  tbe  holy  woods  and  trees  tbere 

-were,  as  a  nde,  holy  fields,  which  never  \?ere  touched  by 

tbe  ploufi^b.    We  also  find  holy  springs,  from  which  no 

one  oould  take  water  unless  be  previousIy  offered  a  sac- 

rifice :  their  water  was  believed  to  be  a  surę  medicine 

againat  certain  diseases.    There  were  also  holy  lakes, 

either  in  a  separate  place  or  connected  with  the  sanct* 

uaries  and  forests:  uo  one  was  allowed  to  fish  in  their 

Mraters. 

The  gods  adored  in  those  consecrated  places  were, 

besides  those  already  named :  Okopim,  the  god  of  the 

air  and  of  tempests;  SwaixłiXf  the  god  of  the  stars — 

a  most  important  god  in  the  North,  with  ita  long  win- 

ter  nights;  Banfyuttis,  the  god  of  the  sea;  Anirimpos, 

the  aDgry  god,  who  excites  the  waves;  WurtkeUe  and 

Szwatnbxaite^  the  protectors  of  cattle  and  poultry,  wor- 

shipped  extenstvely  in  the  whole  country;  Gcu-debis 

and  Jantiuhcibia,  the  protectors  of  oxen  and  sheep ;  Per- 

doitoty  the  god  of  trade,  who  madę  the  sea  propitious  to 

the  marineri  and  was  specially  honored  on  tbe  sea-coast; 

PuskaitiSf  the  god  of  woods  and  trees,  who  lived  under 

tbe  foliage,  and  whose  dwelling-places  were  held  partio- 

ularly  holy.    This  god  had,  tbroughout  the  country,  a 

number  of  sanctuaries,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  mul- 

titude  of  strange,  dwarf-like  beings,  which  the  imagi- 

nation  of  the  people  had  fitted  out  and  oniamented  in 

tbe  most  fantastical  manner.    Peryubrius  gare  fertili- 

ty  to  the  fields;  Zemberit  strewed  the  earth  with  seeds, 

and  corered  it  with  flowers  and  herbs;  PelwUie  fiUed 

with  riches  the  houses  and  the  bams;  Autweiku  was 

the  god  of  health,  resorted  to  by  tbe  sick  and  inralid. 

To  these  must  be  added  quite  a  number  of  female  de- 

ittesL     Jawuma  watched  over  the  germination  and 

growth  of  com ;  MeUetek  covered  the  meadows  and 

gardens  with  herbs  and  grass;  StrtUis  was  the  goddess 

of  the  flowers ;  Gobjanja  was  the  goddess  of  riches  and 

opulence ;  Guze  led  the  wanderers  through  deserts  and 

gloomy  forests;  Swaigsdunoka,  the  bride  of  the  star- 

god,  directed  the  heavenly  bodies  on  their  path ;  Laima 

was  the  obstetric  goddess,  and  fixed  the  destinies  of  the 

new -bom.     The  bad  gclddesses  were,  the  sanguinary 

Giłtinejyrho  brougbt  paiuful  death ;  Magila, the  wrath- 

ful  deity,  who  Tisite<l  cruel  misfortunes  upon  those  she 

cTisliked ;  Laune,  who  intervened  in  human  affairs — now 

sporti  vely,  now  malignantly,  leading  the  wanderer  astray 

by  wiU-o'-the-wi8ps,  seizing  upon  helpless  chiidren,  etc 

Besides  these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  were  tutelary 

spirits— «pirits  of  the  woods,  of  the  waters,  of  the  earth, 

most  of  them  servanta  of  the  god  Puskaitis — men  of  the 

woods,  dwarfs,  elfs,  called  harttucs^  or  perstikś.     Simiiar 

to  these  were  the  nightly  spectres,  włio  at  twilight  left 

their  dark  recesses  to  seek  food.    They  were  appeased 

by  puttłog  sacrificial  meat  in  lonesome  spots ;  thus  they 

beciune  guardians  of  house  and  barn,  and  the  childish 

fancy  shsped  and  omamented  them  in  the  quaintest 

manner.    The  animal  kingdom,  also,  held  many  objects 

for  worship.    The  snake  was  the  object  of  particular 

Yeneration,  being  the  favorite  of Potriropos.  Snakes  were 

beliered  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  house  and  household, 

to  be  immortal,  and  to  gain  renewed  youth  with  each 

chaoge  of  skin.     They  were  dutifully  fed  in  the  holes 

of  old  osk-trees,  and  gladly  admitted  into  buildings  and 

chambers.    Barren  women  fed  them  with  milk,  implor- 

iiłg  at  the  same  time  the  blessings  of  Laima.    Care- 

lessness  towards  them  was  attended  with  misfortunes 

of  sil  kinds.     This  regard  for  the  snake  continued  in 

Prussia  and  in  the  neighboring  oountries  till  long  afler 

tbe  uitroduction  of  Chństianity.    The  horse,  especially 

the  wbite  horse,  was  in  great  honor  among  all  Northern 

peoples,  as  well  as  among  the  Germanu,  as  a  spirit  of 

propbecy  was  said  to  dwell  in  him.     All  wbite  horses 

were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  no  one  would  bave 

dared  to  mount  a  steed  of  that  color.    To  beat  or  dam- 


age  it  was  a  capital  crime.  Among  the  birds,  the  owi 
enjoyed  special  regard,  because  it  was  beliered  that  she 
predicted  to  ber  friends  the  coming  mishaps. 

The  gods  being  so  numerous,  it  was  but  natnral  that 
the  priests  should  form  a  very  large  body.  At  their 
head  stood  the  Griwe,  almost  a  god  himself,  so  great 
was  tbe  yeneration  in  which  he  was  held  among  aU  the 
natłons  of  the  North.  The  toaidlotttf  griwaiie$,  stp- 
ffofuś,  tourskaitiy  pustones,  saiiones,  hurłonts^  and  #tra- 
hone$  were  the  members  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  and 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  upon  those  superstf- 
tious  tribes.  There  was  no  lack  of  female  priests  either ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  female  detties  were  attended  ex- 
clusively  by  female  priests,  as  małe  gods  were  worsbip- 
ped  only  by  małe  priests.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  sac- 
erdotal  women  were  admitted  into  the  Romowe,  as  the 
Griwe,  as  well  as  all  other  priests,  had  to  remain  in  sin- 
gle blessedness.  A  transgression  of  this  law  was  visit- 
ed  with  capital  punishment,  the  culprit  being  dragged 
away  from  the  holy  ground  and  bumed  aliye.  There 
is  soine  oontradiction  between  this  stern  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  yirginity  and  the  way  in  which  tbe  body 
of  female  waidlotet  was  recruited.  If  a  woman  bad 
been  sterile  in  marriage,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
ber  husband,  the  mother  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  by 
an  unmarried  man,  she  was  considered  as  holy,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  number  of  tbe  female  priests.  As  far 
as  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Prussians  are  known, 
they  exacted  from  their  priests  a  porę,  pious,  and  holy 
life.  Those  only  could  be  admitted  among  tbe  supe- 
rior priests,  the  griwaite$^  who,  during  many  years,  had 
shone  by  an  exemplar}'  life;  and  even  the  relations 
whom  the  Griwe  wisbed  to  be  receiyed  into  the  sacer- 
dotal  body  had  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been 
unblemished,  or  they  were  rejected.  The  priests  were 
supported  eiitirely  by  the  people,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  their  being  addicted  to  agdculture  or  any 
art  or  trade.  The  sacrifices  and  oflferings  were  their 
principal  inoome.  They  received  beer,  milk,  fruits, 
animals,  tissues  for  sacerdotal  garments,  etc.  Libations 
were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  Iiquid  offering  was 
drunk  by  the  priest.  Sometimes  thb  sacrifice  was  at- 
tended with  quaint  ceremonies.  At  the  great  spring- 
festiva],  the  priest  filled  a  cup  with  beer,  took  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  without  touching  it  with  his  hands, 
drained  it,  and  then  threw  it  over  his  head.  Those 
behind  him  caught  it,  filled  it  with  beer,  and  brougbt 
it  back  to  him  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Tbe  act  of 
emptying  three  times  the  cup  was  intended  in  honor 
of  the  three  great  gods;  the  throwing  of  the  cup  was 
the  sacrifice  brought  to  them,  which  hnman  hands 
durst  not  touch.  After  this  ceremony  the  cup  cir- 
culated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Each  worshipper  took 
it  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it,  and  with  his  teeth  the 
neighbor  took  it  from  him.  Finally,  the  benediction 
was  given  to  the  people;  a  banquet  ensued,  in  which 
intoxicating  bererages  were  so  plentifully  tastcd  that 
the  solemnity  generally  ended  in  bloody  work,  as  is  the 
case,  even  in  our  days,  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  oth- 
er nations. — ^YoUmer,  Wurterh,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

2.  ItUroduction  of  Christianiły.  ^\Ve  here  substan- 

tially  give  the  aocoimt  found  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ^t>- 

chien'Lerikonf  s.  v. 

"  Several  attempts  to  Introdnce  the  Christian  rellglon 
Into  PniRsłft  had  been  fniiiles*.  8t.  Adalbert,  bi^hop  of 
Prague,  died  Aprłl  23,  WT,  a  martyr  to  hJs  faith,  while  en- 
deavoring  to  convert  the  people  to  ChriytiaiiUy.  Brano, 
of  the  faniily  of  the  Bnrons  von  Qnerfnrt,  who,  after  re- 
nonncing  bis  cnnonry  and  enterins;  the  Benedictine  con- 
gre^nlioii  of  Camaldoli,  had  repafred  to  Prnssta  In  1008, 
to  prench  there  the  Goppel  niid  convert  thoce  pagnn  tribet*, 
also  BulTered  mnrtyrdom  (Feb.  11, 1008).  The  eudeavors 
of  the  Pollsh  priiice:)  to  Ohrlstianlze  the  Prn^^ians  by 
force  were  Plłll  morc  impacceMfiil.  As  the  ncceptnnce  o? 
the  Christian  rellgion  hnd  been  madę  a  condiŁion  of  peace 
by  BoleMiflp,  dnke  of  Polaud,  abont  1018,  ihey  considered 
the  Christian  c<»mronnion  as  an  obnoxlons  coin«eqnence 
of  niihappy  M-nrfare,  as  a  yoke  impoped  by  the  foe,  aud 
they  shook  U  off  every  time  whcn  they  fclt  ptroiig  enonjrh 
to  do  so.  Thns  the  disinclinatlon  to  the  new  wori-hlw 
hicreased  continoally,  nntfl  it  reacbed  the  very  pitch  of 
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bntred  and  difenst.  Meanwhile  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg 
(11^4),  preiicbea  with  encceM  iu  Pomerania,  and  Chriatian- 
iry  Uy  degrees  reached  the  banka  of  the  Vl»tQla.  The 
ilrtic  Cbritftian  ruler  iu  Pomerania,  Sabidtaa  I,  fonnded  in 
1170,  near  Dautzic,  tbe  monastenr  of  Oliva,  which  became 
a  i*eniiuary  whence  the  eeed  of  the  Christian  faiih  was  iu 
time  to  »)reud  over  Pni9*ia'a  aoiL 

*'  Preyfoua  to  the  eaubliehment  of  Ol{ya*0  monaatery 
tbe  PrDB«ittue,  bovrever,  bad  cucceeded  (i  u  llOt)  iu  mak> 
ing  a  srand  agninst  Boleslas  IV  of  Poland,  and  for  n  time 
mnintaiiied  a  rude  and  aaTage  Icind  of  independeuce, 
which  the  diatarbed  conditiou  of  Poland  nrcTented  its 
mlera  from  breaking^  down.  The  fear  of  loain);  their 
freedom  if  they  adopted  Cbrietianity  madę  tbe  Pmasiane 
obetłnately  resist  ererrefrort  for  their  conver»iou ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  niidale  of  the  13th  ceutnry,  when  the 
kuigbts  of  the  Tentonic  Order  entered  upon  tłieir  famons 
cmfade  aeaiust  tbem,  that  the  Christian  faitb  waa  for- 
nially  estitolisbed  among  tbem.  The  ag^reMiye  iuroads 
of  the  cas^an  Pruaaiaua  on  the  territoriea  of  their  Chris- 
tian neiąhbora,  and  their  advancc  into  Pomenmia,  were 
the  exciting  causes  of  thia  important  moTement.  Chris- 
tian i  ty  was  by  the  reyerses  oi  the  Poli^b  princes  thrown 
ao  vai»i1y  npon  tbe  defensive  that  tbe  Pomeraninn  duke 
Grimislas,  of  Stargard  and  Scbnrtz,  called  in  1196  some 
knigbts  of  St  Jonn  into  bia  dominions,  and  delivered 
into  their  bands  bia  castle  of  Stargard  and  some  a^oin- 
Ing  territoriea  for  operations  agaiust  tbe  Prnssians.  The 
intimate  commercial  relations  between  Bruneu  and  Livo> 
uia  facilitated  the  work  of  tbe  missionaries,  and  gave 
easy  accesa  to  the  latter  country.  After  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  introduced  into  Pomerania  and  Li- 
vonia,  and  an  order  of  Christian  knigbtbood  had  beeu 
fttnuded  for  its  ałd  and  maintenance,  the  prospects  in 
Pnissla  nlso  seemed  to  brighteu.  Altfaongh  tbe  exer- 
tions  of  Outtfried,  abboŁ  of  tne  monastery  ot  Cistercians 
of  LukiuA  (1207),  iu  Poland,  and  of  his  fellow-ninuk 
Philip,  who  suffei-ed  martyrdom,  were  not  atteuded  with 
-any  enduring  socceas,  yet  were  Łwo  of  the  native  priuces 
converted.  A  few  years  afterwarda  appeared  the  nian  to 
whom  was  reserved  the  glorioas  achievement  of  Inlro- 
dncing  Chri»tianitv  into  Prnssia.  It  was  the  Ci^tercian 
monk  Christian,  of  the  monastery  of  Olira,  a  man  distin- 
guiatied  by  erery  virŁne,  and  speaking  fluently  the  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Polish,  and  Prussiau  languagea.  In  1210  be 
obtained  permission  from  pope  Innocent  III  to  go  to 
Prasaia  witb  sonie  cbosen  companions,  and  bis  efforts 
were  crowned  with  snch  brilliant  succese  that  in  tbe  fali 
of  1214,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1215,  be  waa  ap|)ointed 
bishop  of  Prussła,  the  new  converts  having  bttherto  been 
committed  to  the  pastorał  care  of  the  arcbbiahop  of  One- 
eeu.  Tbe  nnml)er  of  the  converted  Pmssiana  was  consid- 
emble,  and  two  of  tbeir  princes,  Warpodo,  the  mler  of  the 
Innd  of  LansAuia,  and  Saavobuno,  wbo  reigned  in  tbe  land 
of  Lóbau,  bad  madę  prorlslons  for  the  mauitenauce  of  tbe 
bishop. 

"Tnis  partial  triumph  of  CbrisŁianity  excited  tbe  nnger 
of  the  heathenish  Prussians,  who  were,  becides,  maddeiied 
by  tbe  ezpcditious  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia.  Help 
from  abroad  waa  sorely  needed.  Crasades,  however, 
conld  not  afford  any  iastlng  profection.  The  Order  of 
the  Knigbts  of  Christ,  called  also  Brother-knighte  of  Do- 
brin,  fonnded  in  Livonia  in  1225  by  bishop  Christian,  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Knlghts  of  the  Sword,  was  no  niatch 
for  tne  sa^age  fnrv  of  tbe  Pniseiana:  at  the  very  becin- 
ning  of  the  war  afi  the  knights,  sare  flve,  were  killea  in 
bttttle  near  the  spot  wbere  Strasburg  waa  afterwards 
bailt.  By  bishop  Christłan's  advice,  tne  Tentonic  Order 
was  applied  to  for  assistance  (1226).  The  grand-master, 
Hermann  von  Salzn,  nsked  consent  of  Frederick  II,  who 
not  only  granted  the  reqne8t,  but  also  promii^ed  his  help, 
and  conllrmed  the  donations  of  land  fonnally  madę  to 
the  order  by  duke  Conrad  of  Masovia.  After  four  years 
of  negotiations,  duke  Conrad  mnde  n  solemn  grant  to  the 
order  of  the  whole  land  of  Cnlm,  betweeu  the  Yistula, 
Drewenz,  and  Ossa,  with  all  tbe  conqnests  they  shonld 
add  to  it;  while  at  the  same  time  bishop  Christian,  and 
G&ntlier,  bishop  of  Płock,  reuonnced  in  their  favor  all 
their  possessions,  revennes,  and  patronal  rights  in  those 
conntries,  repei-Ylug  only  their  episcopal  jnrisdiction  and 
their  pontificalia.  At  the  same  lime  the  popes,  Giegory 
IX,  in  1234,  nnd  Innocent  IV,  in  1244,  declarea  ihe  prem^nt 
and  futurę  conqnests  of  the  order  fends  of  the  pnpal  see 
(•  in  jus  et  proprietatem  Ił.  Petri  «u»Hpimu«  fi  «iin  sm6 
speciali  St^lis  Aposłolicce  ^trotectione  et  ae/eruioiie  perpetuo 
tempore  perraanere  sunorous.  ...  Te  Conrade  magister 
ejus  domus  annnlo  nostro  de  łerra  tnres^imiui,  it-i\  quod 
ipsa  .  .  .  nullins  nnqnam  snł)Jiciatnr  dominio  potesintis; 
qua3  vero  in  fiitnrnni  ...  de  terra  pnganornm  in  eadeni 
])rovincia  vo8  contij^crit  adipi^ci,  firma  et  illibata  Yobis 
veKtrl8qne  succest^oribns  «u2>JMr«  et  proprwtate  SćdU  Aj)oH' 
tolicof  eo  modo  stntninuis  permanenda').  An  aunual  trib- 
nte  was  promised  to  the  Roman  court.  At  the  same  time 
tbe  pope  stipniated  that  in  the  ncwly  acqnired  territoriea 
chnrches  should  be  built,  bishops  and  prelates  appointed 
at  his  will,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  should  l>e  granted 
to  the  latter  dignilaries,  etc  The  grand-master  selected 
Hermann  Balk  to  be  tłic  lender  of  the  knigbts  he  intended 
to  send  to  Pnissin,  and  the  administrator  of  the  land 
glven  to  tbe  order  by  duke  Conrad ;  Hermann,  probably 


of  WesŁpbalian  birtb,  was  not  only  a  dIsUngnifbed  «*-> 
rłor,  bnt  a  man  fuli  of  wisdom  and  ezperieiHre  iu  ■ 
worldly  roatters ;  a  pious  knigbt,  t«Ks  who  dariit^  u  ^z: 
of  ten  years  bad  admini^tered  tbe  pciese««ioEie  uf  tb^  ■ 
der  iu  Germany,  and  gained  by  his  remarkal»!e  »{<  ': 
the  fuli  confideuce  of  tbe  grand-master.     All  oib^r .  .. 
fnnctions  were  intrustcd  to  eqnally  distłui^il^bcHd  .--- 
sous.  wbo,  witb  a  few  knigbts  and  a  conaldentble  lvm\ 
cavairy,  set  ont  on  tbeir  vkay  to  Prnsitia.    Tbeyr  ar*}*-^  . 
1228  in  the  dominions  of  C«mrad  of  MaaoYla.  '  ^an.fr>> 
as  was  tbeir  boat,  yet  tbe  Pmasians  connied  a  tbmt' 
warriors  wbere  they  connted  one.    Coumd  CYialt)  ."•'• 
them,  but  hardiy  make  tbem  formldable,  by  the  ntk';    < 
of  bis  forces,  bis  weakneaa  being  tbe  rerr  caiire  «     i 
bad  madę  their  expedition  deairable.    I*ti1and  vt-a»  wr. 
by  its  nnceasiug  troubles,  and,  liesides,  ctigueeń  n.  pe  - 
petual  warfnre  witb  ber  neigbl>ors.    Pomeraui«  ir^eK  '- 
rured  no  prospect  of  help,  aa  duke  Swante|M>1k  enienńi-^i 
but  bostile  relations  witb  Conrad,  and  witb  Pr>lart<i  ? 
generał.    It  was  a  beroic  daring  in  tbe  Tentonic  Order  '■< 
eugage  in  their  expedition  nnder  sncb  oofaT-orable  r- 
cumstancea.    They  negan  tbe  war  wllbont  delar,  a9«!«i'>*. 
by  banda  of  crnsaders  (1232),  Gregorr  IX  prenching  :  t 
cmsade  agaiust  Prnssia  witb  nnabatiug  xeal.    Tbe   szi 
of  Cnlm  was  occnpied,  witb  the  belp  of  8iiraDt«p>^.k  <f 
Pomerania,  in  spite  of  tbe  desperaie  re«ietai>ce  of  tiif 
Prussians.   Tbe  order,  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  it  c(Htt>tn:r  • 
ed  forts  to  insure  the  new  conqnests,  belped  German  c*  '^ 
onists  in  Iniilding  cities  in  well  -  protected  asd  fe-iTe 

{>1aces.    Tborn  was  reared  flrst,  soon  afterwards  Cale. 
M»tb  in  1282,  and  Marienwerder  in  12S8.    The  Prossiss^. 
dismayed  by  the  large  body  of  troope  arrayed  on  ibcŁ' 
frontier.  and  knowing  perbaps  tbat  the  crnsaders  were 
eiieaged  fi»r  tbe  space  of  a  year  only,  pretended  to  be  3C- 
wiilin^  U)  flght  and  indined  to  receive  baptism.    Bi^bi^p 
ChrisiTan  foribwith  repaired  to  tbe  district  of  PomcsarU. 
in  order  to  preacb  and  to  baptize.    But  a  few  dajs  after- 
wards he  was  attncked  by  the  pagans,  bia  coinnaaion9  ~n 
kiiled,  and  tbe  bishop  bimself  fed  Into  captiTitF.    Tbe 
pope  now  recommended  cantion  to  tbe  DominicaBs  ii 
Prnssia,  and  bade  tbem  beware  of  tbe  wiły  stratagems  of 
the  heathens.    A  spełl  of  cold  weather  barinc  maóe  thf 
moorlands  of  Pomesania  easy  of  accesa,  tbe  whole  Cttri- 
tian  army  invadod  that  country  at  the  ł>eginning  of  liBL 
Tbe  Poniesanians  were  defeated  near  tbe  SIrgnne  BiTcr, 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  a  consecrated  wood,  a  ner  Ykrtary 
bad  łieen  pnssing  for  sererał  honrs  from  boat  to  host.  Tbe 
battłe  was  a  most  błoody  one,  and  tbe  spot  wbere  it  b«i 
ragcd  was,  long  after  the  CTent,  called  *Tbe  FIełd  of  tb< 
Dead.*    As  its  finał  gain  by  the  Christians  waa  dne  ti> 
Swantepolk,  an  army  of  Pomesaniana  croased  tbe  Meti.ji 
and  laia  waste  tbe  wboie  land  of  Pomerania.    Tbe  mos* 
astery  of  01iva,  which  bad  l>een  receniły  put  nnder  i^pc.! 
protectłon,  was  stormed  and  rednced  to  ashes.    To  p^- 
tect  the  land  of  Culra  against  the  rengeance  of  tbe  ionid- 
ated  invaders,  Hermann  Balk  erected  tbe  fort  of  Rhedeo 
in  1234,  which  was  tbe  origin  of  tbe  city  of  Rheden.    Tb*! 
kind  of  precaution  was  Indispeusabłe,  aa  tbe  crnsaders 
dispersea  after  a  year's  service,  and  the  knigbts  bad  w 
hołd  tiłe  country  with  their  aołe  resimrcea.    Tbere  canie 
other  difflcnlties:  the  order  and  łiisbop  Christian  coald 
not  agree ;  there  were  grieYOus  dissensiona  betwecn  tb« 
order  and  duke  Conrad ;  a  contest  arose  between  Swante- 
polk of  Pomerania  and  Henry  of  Breslau,  and  cnt  uff,  for 
the  knigbts,  all  prospect  of  help  ft^om  those  qnarrer9. 
The  pope,  informed  of  tbis  sta  te  of  affaira,  aent  his  legate, 
bishop  William  of  Modeua,  with  most  extensive  powers, 
especially  for  the  constitutton  to  lie  gi?en  to  the  cLnrcbes 
and  for  tiie  distribntion  of  l>isboprica  in  ibe  nonbtfn 
conntries ;  and  he  announced  tlie  arrival  of  his  leeate  and 
the  ot)ject  of  his  miKsion  to  tbe  Chrietiana  iuLirosifl, 
Prnssia,  Gothtand,  Finłand,  Esthonia,  Semgałlen,  and 
Courłand.    The  legatc  arriyed  in  Pnissia  at  tbe  łiegiuntoc 
of  snmroer  in  1234,  and  exerted  bimself  at  once  m  coia- 
poundiiig  the  dispute  l>etween  bishop  Christian  aad  tbe 
order.   The  bishop  had  madę  a  diyision  of  tbe  land,  takin^ 
two  thirds  as  bis  share,  and  łeft  onły  one  tbird  to  tbe  or- 
der ;  he  bad  fbrtber  expressed  tbe  opinion  tbat  tbe  rono- 
tries  recenlly  conqnered  for  tbe  Chnrcb  were  lawnilly  hi*. 
The  łegate  aid  not  approve  of  these  Tiewa :  he  decidrd,  in 
eon  form  (ty  witb  bis  instmctions,  tbat  of  ałl  tcnitones 
occnpied  and  still  to  be  occnpied,  two  ihirds  should  go  m 
the  order,  with  all  rcTennea  connected  with  them-ibe 
dimc,  for  instance;  that  the  bishop  shonld  baveoulTOQe 
tbird  for  bis  share,  bnt  with  this  additiouał  stipalntion, 
that  in  the  two  thirds  which  went  to  tbe  order,  soch  «d- 
yantages  as  coułd  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  bisliop  shonld 
also  accrue  to  the  latter.   Tbe  bishop  waa  obliged  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  legate^s  decif>ion.    The  difliciiltles  betweeu  tbe 
order  and  duke  Conrad  conłd  not  be  »o  easily  remored. 
The  Knigbto  of  Dobrin  bad  joined  the  Tentonic  Order, 
and  the  latter  had  taken  posaession  of  the  fort  of  Dobria, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  in  spite  of  tbe  protest  of  tbe 
duke.    The  iłope,  in  a  buli  of  Aprłl  19,  1286,  ąppmv«i 
the  fuslon  of  the  Brothers  of  Dobrin  with  I  be  Tentowc 
Order,  mainly  nt  the  reqnest  of  tbe  bishop  of  Płock.  The 
latter  and  the  papai  leeate,  after  oeeotiating  tbroagrh  tne 
snmmer  months,  sncceeded  in  October  in  restoriitg  ron- 
cord.    Tbe  knights  delivcred  to  Conrad  the  castło  of  l^*- 
brin,  with  its  dependencies,  and  leceired  in  eschaage 
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oCJier  territories,  of  which  the  most  imporUnt  was  Sloozk, 
'W  Uh  its  salt-miiies.    Oregory  IXt  fu  Kpite  uf  bis  manifuld 
Xt.uliai>  carefl  and  tronblea,  eodeavorea  with  all  bis  mlght 
^d*  prumote  the  euterpriee  of  Łbe  order.    The  preachlng 
ot  the  cruaade  was  not  Interrupted  in  Oermany,  and 
sacmeasures  were  taken  to  Increane  the  nnmber  of  tbe 
Icui^hta.    Fresh  troops  of  crtisaders  havlng  arrWed  fh>m 
Oterraaoijt  the  war  was  reaamed.    Pomesania  aud  Poge- 
eiainia  were  couqaered:  with  the  former  of  tbese  prov- 
inces  tbe  whole  eiustern  shore  of  tbe  Yistiila  was  iu  tbe 
X>ower  of  tbe  order.    Those  of  tbe  enemy  wbo  surrendered 
^vere  spared,  experienced  mild  treaimeni,  aud  were  im- 
znediately  christened  by  tbe  prieats  wbo  followed  tbe 
cftrmy.    Hermann  Balic  and  bis  kuights  endeavored  to 
»iibaae  by  the  influence  of  Christtau  meekiiess  tbese  8av- 
ctfce  spirlts,  wbose  faith  in  thelr  goda  was  shaken  by  ao 
fi^reat  mlsfortones.    A  chronicler  says:  *Not  like  loi^s, 
ISat  as  fathers  aud  brotbers,  ihey  rode  abont  tbe  land,Tis- 
łted  both  the  rich  aud  tbe  poor,  in^ited  the  new  Chris- 
idAos  to  thelr  meals.  took  care  of  and  narsed  in  their  bos- 
pi  tale  poor,  sick  Prasslans,  provided  fur  widows  and 
orplums  whose  bnsbands  and  fatbers  bad  perished  in  tbe 
inrar,  and  sent  clever  young  men  to  Germany,  especiaily 
t.€>  Magdeburg,  to  get  well  instnicted  in  Cbrisitauliy  and 
i  a  the  German  langnnge,  and  tobecome  afterwards  teach- 
ers  in  Prasaia.'    U  was  at  this  tlme  that  Henry  Monte, 
vrho  became  so  distiugulsbed  afterwards,  was  bronght  np 
i  o  the  celebrated  mona«tery  school  of  Magdeburg.    Tbe 
csspenses  of  tbese  yonug  men  were  paid  with  the  alms 
cr^thered  in  Germany.    The  landmaster's  hnmane  meaa- 
ures  did  not  fali  to  make  tbelr  impresslon  even  tm  the  nn- 
Gonverted  part  of  tbe  naiion.    Ali  measures  of  coerciou 
had  been  probiblted.    Wherever  the  order  establi^bed  its 
nathority  chnrcbes  were  bnilt:  Thorn,  Cnim,  Rhedeu, 
Marlenwerder,  had  tbeir  chnrcbes.     The  city  of  BIbing 
bnilt  a  chnrch  aud  a  monastery  in  the  flrst  yoar  of  its  ex- 
ii»tence.    Bren  the  open  country  had  not  been  left  witb- 
ont  chnrcbes:  we  flud  in  123G  a  menllon  of  ibe  parl«h  of 
Postelin,  in  Pomerania.    Some  pions  men  ezerted  them- 
•^Wes  in  order  to  insiract  tbe  people  in  the  Cbristiau 
faith.    The  papai  legate,  William  of  Modeua,  preached 
%vlth  great  saocess;  he  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
jiominicans,  several  of  wbum  were  masters  of  the  Prus- 
eian  laugnnge.     Tbe  most  distingnisbed  amoug  tbese 
nionks  was  8t.  Hyacintb,  who  belouged  to  tbe  bunse  of 
the  connts  of  OdroTaus.  one  of  tbe  oTdest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  tbe  famllies  of  Silesia.    His  father  was  coont  of 
Koński,  and  hle  ancie  cbancellor  of  Polaud  and  bishop 
or  Cracow.    Hyacintb  was  bom  in  1185  in  tbe  caetle  or 
Oro8»-Stein,  distrlct  of  Gross-Slrelitz,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
and  stadled  at  Cracow,  Pragnę,  and  Bolo^ua.    In  the  lat- 
ter  city  he  receired  tbe  tltle  of  doctor  of  laws  and  theol- 
ogT-    On  his  return  home  he  was  promoied  to  a  canonry 
nt  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  aud  assisted  tbe  bishop  In 
the  admlnistration  of  his  dlocese.    When  his  nncle  Ito 
of  Koński  became  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  went  to  Romę, 
and  took  aloug  with  him  Hyaciuth  and  his  brotber  Ces- 
laas.    Iq  the  year  1S18,  when  St.  Dominie  was  In  Ronie, 
both  brothers  entered  tbe  Domiuican  Order,  and  Hyacintb 
became  one  of  tbe  most  active  northern  rolsaionaries. 
Another  powerfni  mlssionnry  was  bishop  Christian,  but 
his  dissensions  with  the  order  coald  only  be  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  Cbrlstinnity.    In  1287  a  pest-llke  disease 
»pread  over  the  dominions  of  tbe  order,  and  caosed  many 
of  the  neophytes  to  warer  in  thelr  new  fiiith.    On  May  9, 
1238,  a  treaty  was  coucluded  with  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark.  throngb  the  exertions  of  the  papai  legate:  the 
king  received  the  fort  of  Reval  aud  the  territories  of  Har- 
rien  and  Wirlaud,  while  tbe  order  received  tbe  district  of 
lerwen ;  only  no  forta  were  to  be  built  in  tbe  latter  with- 
ont  the  king's  consent.    The  king  promised  not  to  pnt 
auy  obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  order  lu  their  work  of  con- 
rersion,  bnt  to  help  them  where  he  conld :  two  tbirds  of 
the  conauesta  were  to  go  to  the  king,  one  tbird  was  tbe 
order*s  snare.  Hermann  Balk,  thas  assisted  by  the  Dancs, 
nndertook  an  expedition  against  tbe  Russians,  who  had 
iuTaded  the  dlocese  of  Dorpat;  but  soou  Important  events 
recalled  him  to  Prussia.    The  knight  Hermann  von  Al- 
tenbarg,  a  pious  man,  but  rlgld  and  anstere,  whom  the 
irrand-mnster  had  intrusted  with  the  administratlon  of 
tbe  dominions  of  the  order  during  his  absence,  had  not 
imitated  the  wise  moderation  and  paUent  meekness  of 
his  snperior.    On  heariug  that  a  Prnssian  villnge  had 
gone  over  to  paganism  ngain,  he  set  flre  to  it,  and  prieets 
and  villaffers  perished  in  tho  flames.    This  creaied  in  tbe 
conutry  bltter  dissatlsfactlon,  and  tbe  frult  nf  the  restless 
labors  and  stmeęles  of  ten  years  seemed  to  be  lost  by  one 
reckless  act.    Otlier  mlsfortnnes  had  oome  npon  the  or- 
der.    Their  old  friend  Swantepolk  of  Pomeranią  had 
becume  their  foe:  it  was  fortnuate  that  t^e  duke  was 
threatened  by  other  enemies,  and  ftmnd  it  pmdent  to 
make  peace.    Then  Hermann  Balk  was  recalled  by  the 
graud-master  in  1238,  and  took  his  departnre  after  pro- 
viding  for  the  good  admlnistration  of  the  cnnntry ;  bnt  he 
neTersawitagain.  He  died  March  6, 1289.  OuMarchSOthe 
noble  grand-master,  Hermann  von  Salsa,  died  also,  and  was 
sncce^ed  by  Conrad,  landgrave  of  Thnringia.    Henry  of 
Wida  was  appointed  laud-mnsier  In  Pruska.    After  pro- 
trncted  hostintles  with  the  Pmssians  and  dnke  Swante- 
polk of  Pomerania,  a  treaty  ^ras  conclnded  on  Feb.  7, 1M9, 
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by  which  the  provlnce8  of  Pomesania,  Pogesonia,  Brm- 
land,  and  Natangen  snbmitted  to  tbe  order  and  promised 
conver«ion.  Tbe  neophytes  obtained  all  civil  rlghts,  were 
allowed  to  en  ter  the  ecclesiastlcal  state,  and  to  become 
members  of  regnlar  congregations.  Tbese  civil  and  other 
rlghts  were  forfeited  by  their  erentnal  aposta^*  The 
legate  having  pat  tbe  qnestion  as  to  what  worlaly  lawa 
the  neophytes  wlshed  to  bave  iutroduced,  aud  what  tri- 
bnnals  tney  wonld  most  wiłUugly  recognise,  they  declared 
for  tbe  lefflslation  of  the  Poles :  this  they  were  granted 
by  the  order.  On  being  taught  by  tbe  legate  that  all  men 
were  eąual,  they  pronnsed  to  give  np  their  beathenish 
customs  as  to  the  bnrial  of  the  deiid,  and  those  varioas 
ceremonies  in  which  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  pre- 
8erved  even  after  death,  and  to  bory  their  dead  in  Chris- 
tian cemeteries.  They  also  promised  to  renonnce  polyg- 
amy ;  that  no  one  sbould  iu  fhtare  sell  his  daugliter  lo 
another  man  in  matrlmouy,  nor  buy  a  wife  for  himself  or 
his  son:  that  nobody  shoald  benceforward  marry  his 
mother-in-law,  or  the  widów  of  bis  brother,  nor  nny  per- 
son standing  to  him  in  a  degrree  of  relationship  probib- 
lted by  the  canon,  withont  a  license  from  tbe  |>ope.  No 
chitd  should  be  admitted  to  inherit  his  or  ber  parenta* 
estate  if  tbe  matrimony  of  tbe  latter  had  not  been  of  sacb 
a  descriptlon  as  to  satisfy  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  Charch. 
The  Icilling  or  exposing  of  childreii  was  probiblted ;  the 
baptism  ofthe  new-boru,  within  a  ehort  period,  was  mada 
obiigatory.  As  U  was  a  conseqaence  of  tbe  want  of  eccle- 
Blastics  aud  of  chnrcbes  that  many  children  had  remaiu- 
ed  nnchrlstened,  tbe  parents  promised  to  presenttheni  all 
for  baptism  in  the  connse  of  a  roontb.  Snch  as  shnnld  lu- 
fringe  n|K>u  these  prescriptions,  or  who  refnsed  baptism 
for  tbemselves,  were  to  have  their  goods  conflscated,  to 
be  tibemaelves  covered  with  a  slight  garment,  and  ez- 
pelled  firom  tbe  territory  of  the  Chri^iians.  The  Pome- 
sanians  promised  to  bnild  thirteen  churches  from  that 
time  to  the  nest  Whitsontide,  tbe  Warmians  promised 
siz,  the  Natcngians  tbree;  each  church  to  be  pmperly 
fltted  oot  with  Its  omaments,  chalices,  bnoks,  aud  other 
Implements.  It  was  agreed  npou  that  if  tbe  neophytes 
fkiled  to  eonstroct  the  churches  promised  by  them,  the 
kuights  shonid  be  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on'  their  e»> 
tates  and  bntld  the  churches  theroseWes,  eveu  if  it  sbould 
be  necessaryto  recur  to  vioIent  means.  Tbev  promised 
to  attend  worship,  at  least  on  Suudays  and  holydays. 
The  order,  in  their  tnrn^  promised  to  furnlsh  tbe  churches 
with  priests  and  est<ite  in  the  conrse  i>f  a  year.  Most  mi- 
nnte  and  carefnl  proYisions  were  madę  for  tbe  mainte- 
nance  of  tbe  ecclesiastics.  The  neophytes  fnrtber  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  fasts  prescribed  by  tbe  Churcb,  not  to  do 
auy  bard  work  on  Sundays  aud  bolydajra,  to  confes^s  tbeir 
sins  at  least  once  a  year,  to  partake  or  tbe  Lord'8  Snpper 
at  Baster,  and,  in  generał,  to  submit  their  conduct  to  the 
directitins  ana  teachings  of  the  ciersy.  They  pledged 
themselres  to  bring  every  year  the  dime  into  tbe  grana- 
ries  of  the  order;  to  defend  the  pen^ons,  honor,  and 
rlghts  of  the  order ;  to  keep  aloof  from  any  treasonable 
practioes  against  it,  and  to  denonnce  such  plots  if  they 
were  known  to  them.  The  order  had  al  way  s,  even  dar- 
ing  the  ezciteroent  of  the  war.  borne  in  mina  the  bighest 
aini  of  thelr  labors,  the  establishment  and  ezpansiou  of 
Cbristlauity.  Honorins  III  had  committed  to  bishop 
Christian  the  care  of  establishing  bishoprics,  bnt  be  did 
not  even  sncoeed  iu  fuily  orgamaing  the  bishopric  of 
Culm.  In  1886  Gregory  II  haa  enjoiued  on  his  legate  to 
divide  the  new  conntries  into  dioceses,  and  to  establish 
tbree  bishops  in  them.  In  a  bnll  of  Oct.  1, 1M8,  the  pope 
informed  Cłiristian  that  he  had  divided  Prussia  into  fonr 
bishoprics,  Culm  being  one  of  them.  Christian  was  in- 
vited  to  make  choice  of  one  of  tbese  bishoprics,  bat  to 
content  himself,  aocordlng  to  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  order,  with  one  tbird  of  tbe  land.  Bishop  Christian 
died  in  1243  or  1244.  Bis  death  greatly  faciliuted  tbe  leg- 
ate's  dischart^  of  his  dnties,  who  now  had  fuli  p<łwers  to 
do  as  he  deemed  flt.  The  flrst  dincese  was  to  luclude  tbe 
land  of  Culm,  as  far  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  rirers  Yistula. 
Drewens,  aud  Ossn.  with  the  additlon  of  the  district  of 
Lobau;  the  so-called  Sassenland  and  the  territory  of 
Oilgenbnrg  belonged  also  to  tbe  flrst  dlocese.  The  sec- 
ond  dlocese  was  bounded  by  tbe  rivers  Ossa  and  Vlstnla 
and  the  Inke  of  Dransen,  and  reached  npwards  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  Passalnc  or  Passarge  Rlver:  It  comprised 
Qntdln  and  Zanthls,  and  was  called  the  dlocese  of  Pome- 
sania. The  third  diocesc  was  bounded  west  by  the 
Friscbe-Haff,  north  by  tbe  Pregel  Kiver,  nr  the  Łipsa, 
sonth  by  the  Dransen  Lakę  and  Pasi*n1uc  Riverjjind  ez- 
tended  east  to  the  bonndaries  of  Lithnania.  This  was 
the  dlocese  of  Brmland.    A  fonrth  dlocese  was  to  com- 

Srise  the  yet  independent  countries  bounded  west  by  the 
laltic  Sea,  north  Sy  the  Memel,  sonth  by  the  Presrel,  and 
east  by  Lithnania.  This  was  snbseąnently  called  the  dlo- 
cese of  Samland.  The  legate,  on  April  10, 1244,  assembled 
at  Thorn  the  most  distingnisbed  clergymen  of  tbe  neigh- 
boring  conntries— the  archbii<hop  of  Onesen,  the  bi^bopa 
of  Breslan,  Leszlau.  and  Płock,  a  nnmber  of  Polłsh  ao- 
bota,  the  most  considerablo  of  the  Tentonłc  Kuights,  and 
other  men  of  high  standing— to  take  tbeir  advice  ou  the 
conatitntion  to  oe  Introdnced  into  the  new  bishoprics. 
The  Dominican  Heidenreich  (the  faithfnl  assistant  of 
biahop  Christian),  who  had  been  over  teu  years  basy  in 
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the  work  of  confemlon.  was  telected  for  tbe  dloceee  of 
Culm.  The  Domtuican  firneift,  from  Torgiio,  a  friend  and 
conipaiiiMU  tłf  Ueideurełcti,  who  had,  llke  hiro,  worked 
inauy  years  ftir  the  ex|>au«1ou  orCbrł«tiauity,  waa  pełect- 
ed  lo  be  tlie  fl-et  btehop  of  Pome«auia.  A  brother-prieiii 
of  the  Tealonic  Order,  Henry  of  Strateicb,  was  appolnt- 
ed  bi^hop  uf  Brmland.  Tbe  dloceee  of  Saiiiłand  receivcd 
łn  1206  Ub  tint  bi»hup  lu  the  peraou  of  Ueury  of  Siritt- 
berg,  a  brutber-prlesi  of  tbe  l^eu tonie  Order.  His  f>uc- 
ceMur,  Chriatinn  von  MUblbaosen,  a  man  dfslingniiihed  by 
bia  piety  as  well  aa  by  bia  knowledge,  and  wbo  waa  aiso 
*  prieaŁ  of  tbe  order,  did  not  arrive  tu  Prua«ia  nntil  12T6. 
The  cbapter  waa  eetnbliabed  Uri^t  at  Schunewik,  near 
Fi0Cbhaaaen,  tben  (in  1885)  at  Kónigaberg.  Tbe  birbope, 
owing  to  varioOB  impediroenta,  did  nt>t  oocnpy  tbelr  aeea 
ni  once.  Biabop  Heidenreich  of  Cnlm  (wbctber  the  two 
otbers  did  tbe  aame  cannot  be  aecertained)  repaired  to 
the  papul  court,  and  waa  conaecrated  by  the  pope  bim- 
sełf  at  Lyone,  probablY  in  tbe  oonree  of  tbe  year  1245.  By 
thia  time  tbe  lesate,  William  of  Modeua,  bad  arrived  alao 
nt  tbe  conrt  of  Uome,  and  waa  aoou  promoied  to  tbe  biab- 
o|H-ic  of  Sabina.  It  waa  uo  eaay  matter  to  flnd  a  aucceMor 
u>  n  man  wbo  bad  played  anch  a  prominent  part  in  the 
religiooa  organization  <»f  the  nortb — in  Prnaaia,  Lironia, 
Conriand,  and  Eatbonia,  and  diaplayed  so  mnch  zeal,  in- 
telligence,  and  energy  in  most  intricate  affalra.  Tbe  bi«>h- 
opa  of  Prnaaia  nee<Hid,  al>ove  all,  a  man  who  had  inaight 
and  inflnence  enongh  to  draw  poeitive  limits  between  tbe 
dioceseff,  and  render  finał  deciaiona  in  a  number  of  con- 
cerna  wnere  no  nilea  had  aa  yet  been  agreed  npon.  In 
the  year  1244,  pope  Innt>cent  IV  thongbt  be  bad  fonud 
anch  a  man  in  the  peraon  of  the  admiuhtrntor  of  tbe  dio- 
ce»e  of  Lubeckf  EkMrt— formerly  arcbbiahop  of  Amiagb. 
in  Ireland.  The  legate  waa  at  the  i*ame  time  apptjintea 
arcbbiahop  of  Prusain,  Livonla,  and  Estbonia.  lliat  rhe 
new  arcbbiahop  might  have  an  incoroe  propoitioned  to 
bia  dignity,  tbe  pope  committed  to  him  tbe  oiabopric  of 
Chienit«e,  whlch  bad  Jnet  liecome  vacant,  and  eujoiued 
tbe  arcbbiahop  of  Salxbnrg  to  deliver  into  tbe  haiids  of 
the  arcbbiahop  of  Pmaela  the  adminiatration  of  aaid  dio- 
ceae.  Towaraa  tbe  end  of  ApriI,  1844,  the  pope  aeut  blm 
the  archiepiiicopal  pallinm,  nnd  allowed  blm,  at  bia  re- 
gueat,  to  make  nao  of  it  dnring  bia  aojonrn  in  Ruaata  and 
in  tbe  churcb  of  Llibeck;  bnt  thia  right  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
tended  ro  bia  ancceMora.  At  the  aanie  time  Ekbert  went 
to  Unaaia,  to  promote  the  fnaion  of  tbe  Ru8»ian  and  tbe 
Roman  Cathoiic  Chnrch :  and  pope  Innocent  IV  recom- 
mended  him  to  reward  the  aeal  of  tbe  knighta  by  ap- 
polnting  one  of  the  prienta  of  their  order  to  one  of  tbe 
Prnaaiau  błaboprica.  Bicflutp  Heidenreich  of  Cnlm  llrat 
took  in  band  tbe  admiuistiailon  of  bia  diocet^e.  The 
country  bad  been  devaatated  and  neglecied,  waa  acantily 
popnlnted,  and  churcfaee  were  rare  and  aeparated  by  laree 
interval».  Tbe  biabop  bad  to  induce  coloniata  to  aetUe 
in  bia  diocese,  and  be  aucceeded  ao  well  that  after  flve  or 
aix  yenra  he  conldtbink  of  the  establishment  of  a  cathe- 
drnl  chnrch.  The  caChedral  waa  concecrated  at  Cnlm 
in  1351,  and  received  tbe  uame  of  tbe  Uoly  Triuity ;  at 
the  aanie  time  »  cbapter  waa  fonnded,  nnder  tbe  rnle  of 
8t.  Angnatine,  and  ao  richly  endoMed  that,  aa  aoon  aa  the 
revenue  of  the  landa  conid  be  collerted.  forty  canoua 
might  be  held.  Bealdea  the  cbnrchea,  the  number  of 
wblcłi  waa  continnallr  increaaing  in  ciliea  and  villagep, 
tbe  land  of  Culm  had  already  aeveral  monanteriea :  for 
'iuatance,  a  Dominican  monaatery  at  Culm,  and  a  Francie- 
can  monaatery  at  Tborn. 

"Tbe  biatory  of  the  biahopric  of  Pomesania  la  little 
known  in  the  lim  yeara  of  ita  exiatence :  we  ouly  know 
thnt  binhop  Erneat  had  tnkeu  posaeaeion  of  his  see  in  1847. 
In  IWi  he  chose  for  bia  reaidence  Marieuwerder,  niid 
there  the  cathedral  waa  erected.  The  Arst  bichop  of 
Ermland,  Henry  of  Stratelch,  died  in  1849  or  1360.  Ilia 
ancceaaor  waa  anotber  priest  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  An- 
aelm,  who  had  had  a  considerable  abare  In  the  work  of 
conyeraion  and  in  the  victoriea  of  the  order.  The  dlvi- 
aion  of  the  land  waa  madę  in  1866:  tbe  bishop  choce  tbe 
middle jmrt,  in  which  the  city  of  Braunaberg  wna  sitn> 
ated.  Biahop  Ancelm  diaplayed  indefaiigable  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  dutiea ;  took  wtfe  measnrea  for  the 
edacolion  of  ynnth,  for  the  erection  of  new  cbnrchea,  etc. 
The  bishona  of  Prussia  lived  for  a  long  time  in  very  dia- 
tressing  circnmatuncea,  owing  to  the  lreqnent  wars  and 
to  the  disinclinntioii  of  the  neophytes  to  pay  the  dime. 
Kot  being  able  t4ł  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  Janda, 
they  had  to  llve  abroad.  Tbe  arcbbiahop  of  Pruaaia  con- 
anlted  the  pope  in  regard  to  these  inconveniencei>,  and 
the  pope  ngreed  thnt  encli  of  tbe  three  biehops  of  Pniasin 
conid  accepi  for  bia  anb»istence  au  eccleaiasiical  feud,  if 
it  were  trnnsirerred  to  hitn  in  a  legał  way ;  bnt  he  waa  to 
keep  it  oniy  as  long  na  I  he  sitnation  ofthe  Prnaaian  Chnrch 
madę  it  desirnble.  The  popea  diaplayed  indefiitigable 
^igor  in  assisiing  by  all  nieana  in  forming  the  Chnrch. 
Their  vołce  wns  coiitinunily  iieard  exhorting  priesta  and 
monka  to  repnir  to  the  new  proyinces  and  ahare  in  the 
work.  In  1'24C  jiope  Innocent  IV  addrest^cd  a  bnll  to  tbe 
anperiors  of  all  monnstic  ordera,  in  which  he  urged  tbem 
to  heii)  the  aistcr  chnrchea  of  Prnssia,  Livonia,  and  Eatbo- 
nia,  where  books  were  wanted,  wiih  their  anperabundant 
wenltb  in  thia  rei^pect,  or  to  have  copies  madę  for  tbem. 
MoDorina  Ul  aod  luiiiocent  III  had  done  mncb  for  tbe 
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imnroTement  of  tbe  achoola.  HoDorins,  In  a 
had  inTited  Christian  contribotiona  for  the 
tablisbing  boya'  achools,  in  order  to  promote  tb«  work 
couTeraiou.  The  forroer  legate^  WlAtAm  of  Modesa,  Łs: 
greailT  diatlngnbbed  bimaelf  m  these  eir<>rt«:  be  łsi 
even  iearned  tbe  Prusaian  langoage,  and  tranclateć  !»• 
natna  for  tbe  Prnaaian  acboola.  Tbe  oiabops  alao  ex<-vi 
tbemseWea  etrennoualy  for  tbe  eatal>lłabnient  of  p;  '. 
inatmction.  We  llnd  tracea  of  conutry  echooto  ła  Et- 
land  aa  early  aa  1881.  By  an  agreement  between  hift.: 
Anseim  and  tbe  order,  tbe  knienta,  in  their  own  Óoaa-L.- 
were  erapowered  to  engage  and  to  diamiaa  scboolnu*--?^ 
We  iufer  that  acht>ola  for  the  edncation  of  tbe  y*-  .* 
muat  alao  bave  exieted  in  the  moet  imponant  ciiie*  .- 
Thorn,  Culm,  Marienwerder,  Slbiug,  Brannt>berg.  :^: 
Kooigalierg.  But  we  bave  no  bistorlcal  data  1'B  *.:* 
point,  and  we  mny  well  admit  that  tbe  protracted  x . 
SAYage  warfiire  which  mnde  everytbiug  nnstable  iu  i^:^ 
conniriea  dnring  ao  many  yeara  did  not  allow  any  rt-:> 
lar  derelopment  of  public  inatmction.  Tbe  work  dm^  u. 
other  conutriea  by  monaatery  achoola  waa  at  tbat  tim^  ' 
little  Importance  in  Prnaaia,  tbe  order  not  being'  farots  " 
to  tbe  eatablisbment  of  monaateriea.  Mach  wns  d*yr.t  '.j 
mouaateriea  in  citiea,  but  their  influence  waa  #bnt  vec  ił 
the  town  walla,  and,  beaidea,  their  nnmber  and  the? 
meana  of  Influence  were  luanfllcient.  Yet  in  tbe  secusd 
half  of  the  13ih  centnry  the  neoesalty  of  pro^iding  ihe 
people  włth  a  Chriatinn  edncation  waa  deeply  felt.  Ntit 
oniy  were  nnmerona  cbnrchea  bniit  in  tbe  conotry,  i^ 

Erieata  called,  but  the  catbedral  cbaptera,  aa  maj  be  ms 
y  the  deed  of  foundation  of  tbe  Pomeaanlan  chap<er, 
were  eatabllahed  for  tbe  erpreaa  pnrpose  tbat  tbe  C^ath  *- 
lic  faith  abonid  be  morę  tlńoronghlT  tnugbt.     In  cot$e 
gnence,  oniy  men  of  edncation  and  abilitiea  were  reediri 
into  the  chaptera.    Libraries  were  foonded  fbr  the  n^  of 
the  eccieaiaatica  In  the  chaptera:  błahopa  endearored  i>) 
increase  by  donationa  tbe  number  of  Dooka;  the  p^ 
bimaelf  came  to  the  reacne,  aa  we  hnve  eeen  abore.    T^ 
arcbbiahop  of  Prnaaia  waa,  aa  we  know,  at  the  same  tla^ 
papai  legaie:  in  thia  capaclty  be  bad  many  a  conien  witb 
the  Teutonic  Order,  and  in  aucfa  caaea  both  uaniea  we^ 
apt  to  excecd  the  limita  of  their  rlgbta.    Wbile  tbe  arcii- 
bishop  Yiolated  acknowledged  righta  ofthe  order,  tbe  or- 
der madę  Yiolent  inronda  npon  tbe  pnyilegea  nf  the  arc^ 
bishop.    The  aad  conaeonencea  of  theae  bociUIe  relaticu 
appeared  in  1848,  wben  tbe  eatabliehment  of  a  aolid  ectie- 
siastical  conatitntlon  in  the  recnperated  conntries  ra^-^f 
an  actiye  interference  of  the  arcbbiahop  neceeaary.    Iht 
three  bishopa  of  Prnaaia— Heidenreich  of  Cnlm,  Ernest  oi 
Pomeaania,  and  Henry  of  Ermland  —  togetber  with  tb« 
margrave  Oito  Ton  Brandenburg,  interpo»ed  tbetr  meć^s- 
tłon  in  1849,  and  promoted  between  tbe  order  and  *h< 
legate  mntnal  forgiTenesa  for  past  wronga  and  recoucilb- 
tiou  for  the  (btnre.    The  arcnbiahop  promiaed  to  Ktbi 
the  order  by  hla  preaching,  and  by  every  otber  mean?.  at 
beat  he  conid,  and  to  make  no  complaiut,  eitber  at  t^ 
papai  court  or  before  any  otber  Jndge,  aa  to  tbe  righta  and 
prWilegea  in  dispnte ;  wbile  the  knigbta,  in  Ibeir  tarr, 
promised  to  molest  him  no  morę,  and  pay  him  all  doe  re- 
apect  and  venerntion.  At  tbe  aame  time  the  order  pledged 
itself  to  pay  8U0  marka  in  Błlver  at  flxed  timea  to  tbe  arcb- 
biahop, wbile  tbe  lut  ter  engaged  never  to  eetabltsfa  bi« 
residence  in  Prnssia  nnlesa  be  had  tbe  expr«a«  aniborica- 
lion  therefor  from  the  an|>erior  of  tbe  order.    Thia  tou- 
venlion  wna  concluded  Jan.  10, 1849.    Yet  tbe  tronble  wte 
oniy  tem|K>rari1y  remored.     A  complete  recoodHatioa 
conid  ouly  lie  bronght  nbout  by  the  interference  of  papai 
nnihority;  and  the  popes  were  jnst  then  otberwise  en* 
gaged.    The  achłsm  in  the  German  empire  was,  tfi  it 
were,  repeated  in  the  TenUmic  Order :  there  was  a  doable 
election.    In  anch  a  time  of  diecord,  obligations  and  pnuo* 
isea  are  ensily  forgotten,  or  at  leaat  lieglected;  and  it 
aometimea  becomea  Impoaaible,  <ir  at  leaat  diflknlt,  to 
lirę  np  to  one'a  engngemeiita.    The  dispnte  began  agun 
between  the  order  nnd  arcbbiahop  Alł>ert.    Bnt,  as  tbe 
inner  diasenaiona  of  the  order  gave  ndditional  gravity  to 
exterior  tron  bies,  the  land-maater,  Dietrich  von  Grtinio- 
gen,  repaired  to  ihe  i>apal  court,  and  there  represented tbe 
great  disadvantagea  with  whtch  the  misaionanr  work 
wonld  be  attended  if  a  good  understanding  conid  not  be 
restored.    Iimocent  sunimoued  the  Innd-masier  and  tite 
archbiahop  for  the  enaning  Eaater.    The  archbishop  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  time  at  Lyona,  and  the  po{)e  sst- 
istied  bimaelf  tbat  he  had  exceeded  bia  powers  as  s  Ifir* 
ate.    In  coiisequence.  in  Septeniber,  1860,  the  arcłibii>h(^ 
was  forbidden  to  make  any  fbrtber  nae  4if  bia  poirem  as 
legate,  or  to  make  any  epiacopal  appointments  tn  the  ftat- 
me,  either  lu  1'ruasin,  Livonia,  or  Estboula.-  Bntbisur- 
cbiepiacopal  relatłona  to  tbe  order  ueeded  alao  pusitire 
re?tiintion:  the  decision  abont  these  roattera  wasgiren 
in  1861.    The  biahopa  Peter  of  All)ano  nnd  William  of 
Sabina  (the  former  legale)  and  cardinni  (viovaiiiii  di  San 
Lorenzc»  were  commiaaioned  by  the  pope  to  make  ar* 
rungements.    Thcy  negotiated  on  the  gronud  ofthe  nt- 
oncTliation  prepnred  in  1249  by  the  biahofta  and  m«rg;ra^-r 
Otto.    Thna  tbe  dispnte  waa  allayed.  Fcb.  34,  ISM.  aad 
bishop  Brnno  of  OlniUtz  waa  reonested  by  the  pope  to  see 
to  the  faith fnl  obserrance  of  the  articlea  agreed  npoa. 
But  at  the  aame  time  the  seeda  of  new  dissensiuos  bad 
bccn  acattcred.    To  give  to  the  archiepiacc^l  dłgaity  ii 
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tbe  cotintrlefl  of  the  Baltic  a  flrmcr  enpport,  bi«hop  Will- 
iam of  Sablua  directedt  in  the  pope*fl  uame,  that  tbe  seat 
t>r  the  archbishop  should  be  liłga,  wbich  was  in  znany  re- 
Bpecta  tbe  most  important  and  iłcteat  city  io  those  parŁ«. 
After  ihe  deceaae  uf  tbe  actual  biahop  uf  Ui]fa,  or  if  bis 
a»ee  should  become  vacaut  in  any  other  way,  tbe  Chorch 
«}f  Ri^ra  Hhould  become  jirchlepi«copal,  and  be  transferred 
to  archbi«>bop  Albert.  Meanwhile  nothing  ehoald  be  al- 
tensd  In  the  aitnation  of  the  bisbop  of  Kiga,  and  the  arch- 
bl»hop  ahonld  exerci«e  in  bia  diocera  on\y  hia  archlepia- 
copal  Jnriedlction.  Nicolau?,  biahop  of  Riga,  died  at  the 
cloee  of  1253,  and  Albert,  \ń  1204,  oatabli^hed  bimself  in 
Itiyonia.  Be  had  aiready  l)een  eropowered  to  eiercise 
Again  the  power  of  a  legate  in  Praesia,  Livonia,  and  Ea- 
thunla.  But  in  Prnssia,  hla  ordiuancea  in  ecdesiaatical 
iimtters,  and  the  exerclt«e  of  his  power  &»  a  legnte,  met 
M'ith  Bome  obatacles:  there  were  the  lii)erties  and  privi- 
I«^«a  granted  to  the  order  by  the  popes ;  there  were  tbe 
peculiar  relatlone  esiatiug  betweeu  the  biahopa  and  tbe 
order,  for  nuder  Heidenreich'8  aticce^aor  the  chapter  of 
Culm  had  ndopted  the  rnie  of  the  Teu tonie  Order,  iind  the 
chaptera  of  Bamland  and  Pomesauia  had  iu  their  origin 
been  fllled  with  brotbera  of  the  order.  The  archbiabop 
Biibmitted  these  difflcultiee  to  the  pope,  und  ezpreaeed  a 
witfh  to  be  relieved  of  hia  dnties  aa  a  legnte  ao  far  as 
Pmasia  was  concemed,  diacharffing  the  same  oniy  iu  Li- 
.Yoiila,  Esthonia,  and  Uuasin.  The  pope  complied  with 
thia  wish,  relterating  the  old  injaucllons  not  to  do  any- 
tbing  in  the  lauds  of  the  order  ngaiust  tbe  will  of  tbe 
aame.  Albert  asaomed  in  12M  the  dignity  of  archbiabop 
of  Riga,  and  found  bimself,  as  fach,  iu  ąuite  new  relationa 
with  the  order  in  LivouiiU  The  troublea  which  aroae 
ont  of  them  were  again  disposed  of  at  the  papai  coort, 
whither  both  partieit  had  again  beiaken  themselres,  Dec. 
Iflt,  1254.  In  ihe  enaoing  year  pope  Alezander  lY,  by  a 
buli.  received  the  Church  of  Riga,  with  all  its  enumerated 
poa^eeaions,  into  the  protection  of  ihe  apostle  Peter ;  sub- 
(»rdinated  to  it  tbe  bishoprics  of  Oesel,  I>«)ipat,  Wierland, 
Conriaud,  Culm,  Brmlana,  Pomesania,  Bamland,  and  Rus- 
»ia ;  dellned  with  accnracy  the  rights  and  libertles  of  the 
archbishop,  and  delineuted  iu  all  its  bearingD  his  aitnation 
in  regnrd  to  ttie  clergy  of  those  couutries  and  to  the  Ten- 
tonie  Order.  Thns  tbe  hierarchical  affnira  were  settled. 
Tbe  order  enjoyed  iu  their  lands  the  patronal  rights;  the 
biahopa  and  chapters  enjoyed  them  i  u  their  owu  territ^)- 
liea.  In  the  lancls  of  the  order  the  bisbop  conid  pretend 
oniy  to  what  rouat  needa  be  done  by  a  bisnop  ("saWia  ta- 
meu  episcopo  in  ditaboa  fratrum  partiboe  lilie  omnibus 
qaae  non  poissnut  nlsi  per  episaipam  exerceri").  Nothing 
iiow  prevented  the  blessings  of  Christian Ity  bćing  pourcu 
oyer  Pntsaia.  But  there  were  other  obstacles  In  tbe  way. 
Tbe  people  had  been  converted  undor  oompnlaion,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  Cbristlanity  had  poorly  prospered  in 
puch  a  soil.  The  kuights,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  German  InngUAj^e,  and  bring  abont  n  gradnal  fusion 
tif  the  Prussian  and  the  German  element,  n»ed  to  appoint 
Gcirman  priesta  ezclnsireljr ;  the  couaeóueuce  was  that 
the  pastor  could  speak  to  his  flock  ouly  thrt>ugh  the  roin- 
istry  of  an  interpreter.  With  tbe  exception  of  Erroland, 
all  epiacopal  chaptera  were  fllled  by  bnitbers  of  the  order, 
.and  thna  the  grand-master's  will  was  deciaive  in  all  epis- 
copai  elections.  This  waa  afterwards  felt.  wben  the  order 
bad  abated  mach  of  ita  strictly  clerłcal  spirIt,  to  be  a  sore 
tll^adTautage.  The  order  was  often  engased  in  disputes 
with  the  bUhops  and  the  metroi>ontan,  nnd  hj  their  refh- 
Biil  to  heed  the  papai  luterdicŁ  which  such  conduct  bronght 
npon  them  they  set  n  bad  example.  In  a  morał  point  of 
▼lew  aiso  the  knighta  were  not  always  shiniug  lights; 
and  it  is  a  aorrowful  trnth  that  a  number  of  members  t>f 
tbe  higher  and  lower  clergy  were  not  their  superiora  in 
tbia  respect.  Even  the  most  zealons  of  the  nrchbishops 
conId  not  chnnge  this  nnfortunate  stale  of  ihłng?,  the  met- 
ropolftan  tle  of  Ermland,  Samland,  and  Poine!>auia  with 
Riga,  and  of  Culm  with  Ouesen,  i>eing  a  very  loose  one. 
Iu  the  dominions  of  the  order  rew  monusteriea  were  es- 
tabliahed,  nnd  not  one  conld  aconlre  niighc  and  influence 
by  ita  wealth :  tbe  acqaisition  of  real  estate  by  ecclesias- 
tlcal  corporations,  or  evea  by  iudividaal  prłeata,  waa  sub- 
ject  Ło  the  ogreement  of  the  order,  nnd  this  wos  uaanlly 
wiihheld.  The  two  CIstercian  mona^teries  of  Oiiva  and 
Pelplin  were  the  oniy  esceptions:  ander  the  protection 
and  by  the  liberał  ity  of  ibe  old  dukea  of  Ponieranin  they 
had  acqnired  such  extensive  poasessione  that  they  were 
anrpassed  by  no  other  monostery,  clther  in  Pomerania  or 
in  Prussio. 

**Tbe  anhappy  wara  between  the  knighta  and  the  Poles 
aud  Liihuaninns,  together  with  the  morał  degeneracy  of 
tbe  order,  led,  in  the  14th  and  16tb  centaries,  t«>  the  grad- 
nal deeline  of  their  snpremacy.  In  1454  the  munfcipal 
and  noble  clasaea,  with  the  co«operation  of  Poland,  r»se 
iu  open  rebellion  against  the  knighta,  wlio  were  llnally 
compelled  to  eeek  peace  nt  nny  ratę,  and  obllged  iu  1466 
to  accept  the  terms  ofTered  to  them  by  the  trenty  of 
Tborn,  by  which  West  Prtiwła  and  Brmfand  were  cedcd 
by  them  nnconditionnlly  to  Poland,  aud  the  remainder  of 
their  terrllories  declared  to  be  flefs  of  that  kingdoni.  In 
1611  the  knights  clected  as  their  grnnd-mai>ter  the  mar- 

Srave  Alt)eri  of  Anspach  and  Daireuth,  a  klnsnian  of  the 
iog  of  Poland,  anct  a  scion  of  the  Frank{>*h  Ilne  of  the 
UohenzoUeru  famiiy.    AlŁhongh  his  electlon  did  not  im- 


mediately  result,  aa  the  knights  had  hoped,  in  secaring 
them  allies  powerful  enoagh  to  aid  them  In  emancipatiug 
themseWes  from  Polisb  domination,  it  waa  franght  with 
important  cont<equences  to  Germany  atlarge,  no  Tesa  than 
to  the  order  itself."  Tbe  ntate  founded  by  tbe  order  bad, 
throngh  the  peculiar  rciations  in  which  it  atood  to  tbe 
papai  see,  throngh  ita  great  pririleges,  and  tbrougb  tbe 
weakneaa  of  the  German  emperors,  secnred  a  most  inde- 
t>endent  situatiou,  which  waa  stlll  strengihened  by  tbe 
clrcumstance  thnt  tbe  bishops,  being  members  of  tbe  or- 
der  which  raled  the  land,  nad  morę  interest  with  thia 
worldly  power  than  with  ttie  papai  see.  The  monasteriea 
could  put  no  check  on  the  orouipotence  of  tbe  order,  for, 
as  a  conseąuence  of  tbe  natnro  of  thingt^,  they  were  few 
iu  number.  This,  and  the  poliiical  situatiou  of  tbe  time, 
facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  Reformation  into  Prussla. 
The  graud-masier  of  the  Teu  tonie  Order,  margrare  Albert 
von  Brandenburg,  endeavored  in  1519  to  abake  off  the 
feudal  snpremacy  of  tbe  pope.  The  wish  of  suppressing. 
according  to  Lnther*8  aav{ce,  "the  foolish,  nonsensical 
mle  of  tbe  order,**  of  takiug  n  wife,  and  making  of  Pros- 
sia  a  worldly  principality,  Induced  liim,  afier  tbe  peace  of 
Cracow,  in  10:25,  t<ł  accept  Prns^ia  from  the  crown  of  Po- 
land as  a  secnlar,  hereditary  feud. 

ForeMeing  thnt  an  exampłe  ao  momentoua  to  the  eo- 
clesiaatical  dignttaries  of  Germany  conld  not  bnt  arraign 
many  adyerenries  against  him,  duke  Albert  looked  abont 
for  allies,  married  tbe  daughrer  uf  the  kinif  of  Deumark 
in  1026,  and,  by  renonncini'  Roman  Cntboltcism,  entered 
into  the  doaest  relaiious  wTth  the  Protestanta  of  Germany. 
Under  tbe  protection  of  king  Sigismund  of  Poland  be 
conld  stand  his  ground,  and  tne  prote!>tation  of  tbe  pope 
and  of  the  members  of  the  orders  spoiled  of  their  rfghta 
was  Just  as  ineffectiial  as  tbe  "  Achi"  pn>nonuoed  agiunst 
him  by  the  emperor.  Charles  V  bad  been  pttwerleaa 
against  him  ;  aud  Maximilian,  who  wonld  have  been 
powerfblly  supported  by  tbe  German  nobility,  did  not 
care  to  declare  war  against  the  honse  of  Brandenburg,  or 
to  break  the  good  uuderstaudins  existing  between  htm- 
self  aud  his  brother-in-iaw,  the  king  of  Poland,  especial- 
1y  as  be  lived  in  tbe  hotie  that  one  of  his  sous  would  In 
lime  nscend  tbe  Poiish  throne.  Tbe  duke's  exanipte  of 
adopting  the  new  faith  was  folio  wed  by  many  of  the 
knights  of  Pmsala,  aud  Lutheranism,  especially  throngh 
many  cousiderate  as  well  aa  coercive  measures,  nmde 
rapla  progreas.  Indeed,  the  wbole  country  no  w  begau  to 
improve  iiud  thrive.  "  Albert  improyed  the  modę  of  nd- 
ministering  the  laws.  restored  sonie  order  to  the  flnances 
of  the  State,  established  scb<N)ls,  fonuded  the  Unirersity 
of  Kónłgebere  (1644),  and  caa»ed  tbe  Bibie  to  be  trans- 
lated  into  PoTtsh,  aud  seyeral  books  of  infitruction  to  be 

Srinted  In  German,  Poli»h,  and  Litbnanian.  Upon  his 
eath,  iu  106S,  Proteaiantisni  had  so  strengŁheued  Iu  Prus- 
sla that  there  remained  not  the  leost  proKpect  «f  the  Cath- 
olic  Church  getting  the  snpremacy  again.  His  son  and 
snccessor,  Albert  Fredcrick,  having  become  inaane,  a  re- 
gency  was  appołuted.  Several  of  his  kinamen,  in  tam, 
eujoyed  the  aiguiiy  of  i-egent,  and  tinnlly  his  son-in-law, 
Johann  Steismnna,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afcer  having 
held  tbe  administration  of  affairs  in  his  hands  for  somo 
years,  waa,  on  the  death  of  the  dnko  In  161S,  recognised 
as  his  8ncce!»aor,  both  by  the  people  and  by  the  kine  of 
Poland,  from  wbom  be  reccived  llie  inrestiture  of  the 
dnchy  of  Prnasia,  which,  siiice  thnt  period,  hns  been  gov- 
erneci  by  the  Hobensolłern-Brandenonrg  honse. 

*'  Hero  it  will  be  necesfary  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order 
briefly  to  consider  the  political  and  dynastie  relations  of 
the  other  partn  of  tbe  Prnssian  stnte.  In  the  12th  century 
the  nortbeni  Mark,  comprising  probably  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Elbę  aud  tbe  Oder  as  far  as  its  conflncnco  with 
the  Spree,  was  held  by  the  inimedłate  de^cendants  of  Al- 
bert, the  Bear  of  Laxembnrg,  lis  flrvt  hereditary  roargraye. 
who,  during  the  next  two  or  three  centurics,  extcndea 
their  dominions  eaatward  l)eyoud  the  Oder  into  Farther 
Pomerania.  On  the  extlnctiou  of  this  linę,  known  as  the 
Ascanlan  hou$e,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  VI,  connt 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  margrave  of  Nurnl)erg,  became  noe- 
sesaed— partly  by  pnrchn^e  and  parily  by  iuyestłtnre  rrom 
the  emperor— -of  the  Brandenburg  lauds,  which,  in  his 
favor,  were  couatltnted  into  an  electorate.  This  prince, 
known  as  the  elector  Frederick  I,  received  bis  investitnre 
in  1417.  He  nnited  under  hia  mic,  in  addition  to  hla 
hereditary  Francouian  Innds  of  Aufspaeb  aud  Balrenth,  a 
territory  of  morę  than  11,000  sqnare  miles.  His  reign  waa 
distnrbed  by  tbe  insnl)ordłnation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
constant  incnrsions  of  his  Prussian  and  Polisb  neighbora, 
bnt  by  his  flrmness  and  resolntłon  be  restored  order  at 
bonie  and  enlarged  his  boundaries.  It  is  sald  that  he 
^ained  posi<e«:>ion  of  the  raf>tles  of  his  refractory  noblea 
by  the  aid  of  a  24-ponncler,  known  as  the  '  Faule  Grete  ;* 
bnt  eyen  ihis  nnwonted  aiixillary  was  of  no  ayail  in  a 
long  war  which  he  waged  againat  the  HnAsIte?,  who  de- 
yasiated  the  land  and  razed  many  of  hlH  cities  in  reveuge 
for  the  part  which  Frederick  had  taken  in  acting  ns  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army  that  had  been  aent 
againat  them. 

*•  Under  Fi*cderick'8  snpcessora  the  Brandenburg  terri- 
tory was  angmenied  by  tbe  addition  of  many  new  acqui- 
sitions,  aithongh  the  i*vstem  of  grantint;  appanagesto  the' 
younger  memben  of  the  reiguiug  houac,  commou  at  that 
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tlme,  deprired  the  eleetorate  of  some  of  its  orij^tnal  do- 
mains — a?,  for  luBtance,  the  inarjp-aTate  of  Aotii>acb, 
which  pas»ed,  ou  tbe  dealb  of  the  elector  Albert  Achilles, 
ia  1486,  as  nu  independent  stafe  to  hia  yoanjger  soua  aud 
their  defcendauts.  Tbe  moat  considerabie  aadilion  to  tbe 
electorate  was  tbe  oue  to  which  reference  bas  aiready 
beeu  madę,  and  which  fell  to  the  elector  Jobn  Sigismiind 
througb  his  niarriage  (in  1609)  with  Anue,  dau^bter  aud 
heireea  of  Albert  Frederick,  the  Infane,  duke  o?  Prtieala. 
In  coneeąoence  of  tbls  alUance,  the  dnchr  of  Cleves,  the 
coantabiiie  of  Rarenaberg,  tbe  Mark,  and  Umbarg,  and 
tbe  exteusive  dachy  of  Pru^sia,  now  known  aa  £aat  Prae- 
aia,  became  incorporated  with  the  Brandenburg  territo- 
ries,  which  were  tnua  morę  than  doabled  lu  area. 

**The  reign  of  John  Sigisniund^s  aucceasor,  Georg  Wil- 
lielm  (1619-40),  waa  dlstracted  by  tbe  miserlea  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War,  and  the  conntry  waa  ultemately  tbe 
prey  of  Swedish  and  imperial  armies ;  and  on  the  ncce«- 
siou  of  Georg  Wilhelm*8  son,  the  great  elector  Frederick 
William,  in  1640.  the  electorate  waa  enuk  in  the  lowest 
deptha  of  aocial  miaery  and  fliiaucial  embaiTaaament. 
But  ao  wise,  pradent,  and  Tizoroaa  waa  the  goTernment 
of  tbia  priuce  that  at  hia  death,  In  168S,  be  left  a  well-tłlled 
excheqner  and  a  fairly  eqnipped  army  of  88,000  meu : 
wbile  the  electorate,  which  now  poa^eaeed  a  populatlou 
of  one  and  a  half  nilUion,  and  an  area  of  42,00U  aąoare 
milej,  had  been  raiaed  by  hia  geulna  to  the  rank  of  n  greai 
Enropean  power"  (Chambera).  Ilia  snccesaora,  Frederick 
III  (1688-1718)  and  Frederick  William  I  (1718-40),  each  in 
his  own  way  increa»ed  the  power  aud  credit  of  Pruaaia, 
which  had  oeen  In  1701  raiaed  to  the  rauk  of  a  kiugdoni— 
A  most  aigniflcaut  change  not  only  in  the  secniar,  bul  aiso 
Sn  the  eccleaiaetical  hiatory  of  that  conntry.  Swedeu  had 
annk  down  from  tho  eminence  which  it  had  held  for  a 
time  aa  the  leadiug  Protestant  power  in  the  Norib ;  Prna- 
ala  nttw  roae  to  take  the  place  from  which  Swedeu  was 
receding,  and  the  apparentiy  iuaignificaut  event  of  1701  ut 
Konigsoerg  waa  followed  oy  very  graTe  conseąueucea, 
both  for  Germany  and  Eumpe. 

3.  Reformation  Period, — The  religious  hiatory  of  this 
early  period  of  Pru88ia'8  aggrandizement  ia  as  fuli  of  in- 
terest  aa  the  aecular.  Ita  people,  among  whom,  even  in 
the  16th  centuf}^,  hcatheniah  cuatoma  maintained  their 
place  aide  by  aide  with  Christian  usages,  were  among  the 
ńnt  to  look  favorably  upon  the  new  Gospel  moyerocut. 
The  German  order  they  had  learncd  to  deapiae,  and, 
looking  upon  Christianity  and  knighthood  aa  synony- 
mous,  they  had  steadfaatly  opposed  conrcrston.  But 
now,  when  a  gospel  waa  preached  discanling  and  op- 
posing  the  papacy  and  all  ita  agencies,  the  ])cople  be- 
came ready  conrerta;  and  the  princes,  acccpting  this 
^eat  popular  movement  os  insurmountable,  sufTered 
tliemselvea  to  be  borne  along  with  the  tide.  In  Pruasia 
the  priests  even  farored  the  new  departure.  "From 
the  succesa  of  the  Reformation  the  princes  expected  the 
forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  the  priests  expected 
wires,  and  the  people  freedom."  So  says  Marx  (Ur- 
sachenderłchnełlen  Yerbreitung  d.  Ref.  [Mayence,  1834]). 
In  Prussia,  even  the  bishop  of  Samland,  Gcorge  of  Po- 
lentz  (q.  v.),  and  soon  afterwards  Queis,  bishop  of  Pom- 
erania, farored  the  morcment;  and  the  formcr  finally 
placed  hiroaelf  at  the  head  of  it,  and  proclaimed  on 
Christmas-iiay,  1523,  in  the  cathedral  of  Konigsberg, 
with  great  joy,  that  the  Saviour  had  been  bom  once 
inore  for  his  people.  In  1525  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions  waa  ao  great  that  when  the  country  was  con- 
yerted  into  a  secular  dukedom  the  eiitirc  'populace  sig- 
nifled  their  cordial  acąuiescence,  and  rejoiced  to  rank 
tliemseWes  among  the  foUowers  of  Luther.  A  German 
liturgy  was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  adhering  as 
closely  as  might  be  to  the  ancient  forms;  the  conrents 
were  changed  into  hospitals;  and  by  the  help  of  postils 
(q.  V.),  or  cxpositori'  discourses  on  the  cpistles  and  gos- 
pels,  rcgularly  sent  from  Wittenberg,  the  doctrines  of 
the  clergy  were  kept  in  generał  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er,  and  also  with  the  teneta  advocated  in  the  Lutherau 
metropolie.  The  two  bishops,  together  with  three  cvan- 
gelical  preachers  Luther  had  sent  —  Briesmann,  Spe- 
rat,  and  Poliander — had  prepared  a  Church  discipline 
{Agenda),  and  causcd  its  adoption,  under  the  title  "  Ar- 
tikcl  der  Ceremonien  u.  andcrer  Kirchenonlnung,'*  by 
Parliament  (LandUig)  in  Deccmbcr,  1525.  In  1540  the 
discipline  was  enlarged,  and  in  1544  still  further  aug- 
mented.  In  1530  a  confessłon  of  faith,  consisting  of 
eleren  articlesjwas  promulgated,  under  the  title  "Ar- 
ticoli  Ceremooianim  e  Germanico  in  Latinum  Yersi  et 


nonnibil  Locaptetati,"  by  a  generał  aynod  at  Koeis^ 

berg.     Thb  waa  the  firet  corpus  doctrimr.     When  n* 

Augsburg  Con/ettion  waa  publisbed  (1530-31).  Albc 

aent  for  a  copy  and  cauaed  it  to  be  introduced  inhb  thr 

Pniasiau  Church  by  epiacopal  decree.     But  in  1544  A- 

bert  determined  upon  the  futurę  independenoe  of  tk 

Prusaian  Church  from  WitŁenbeiig,  and  to  tbis  oid  &■ 

dowed  the  Uuiyersity  of  Konigsbeig — a  bi^h  scbc--: 

which  waa  destined  not  only  to  play  a  great  part  in  t^ 

hiatory  of  Pruaua  and  of  Germany,  but  of  Poland  als>. 

for  from  this  uuiyersity  much  Scriptural  knowleu,:? 

spread  to  Poland,  and  gave  riae  to  a  atroni^  Ferormai*.*r- 

movement  there  (comp.  Krasiński,  Ilisf.  oftke  Rej.  u 

Pokmdy  i,  158).     But  Łhia  uniyersity  alao  became  tbr 

souroe  of  a  very  aerious  theol<^cal  controreny,  wbici 

came  very  near  deatroying  the  Protestant  Church  <tf 

I^ssia  and  seriously  damaging  tbe  evangelica]  cass 

in  all  Germany.    We  refer  to  the  Osiander  (ą.  v.)  coe- 

troversy.     It  began  in  1549.     Osiander  waa  that  ycar 

lecturing  at  Konigsberg  de  legę  et  ercmgelw^  and  next 

year  de  justificatione.     He  died  in  1552,  but  hia  aro- 

in-law,  Funk,  continued  to  eapouse  Osiand€r*8  riem-^ 

and  in  the  controyersy  which  ensued  bo  mncb  bad 

blood  waa  raised  that  in  1553  the  leaders  of  <q[»pOBitaaa 

were  obliged  to  quit  tbe  country- ;  and  when,  laten  the 

tide  tumed  against  the  Osiandrians,  Funk  bimself  aad 

two  other  leaders  paid  for  their  distinction  with  tbc-k 

liyes,  in  1566.    See  Fukk,  Johask;  Moruk,  JoAcnia. 

Duke  Albert  then  aet  about  restoring  the  peace  of  tbe 

Church.     He  was  not  bimself  able  to  grapple  with  tbe 

far-reaching  theological,  antbropological,  and  aoteriok^- 

ical  question8  which  the  Osiandrian  controycrsy  had 

raised.     He  had  aa  auddenly  tumed  from  one  fride  t» 

tbe  other  aa  the  prosperity  of  tbe  Church  aeemcd  tode> 

mand.     He  had  utuiettled  all  and  settled  nonę,  but  he 

had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  cwie  good  reuU 

from  the  agitation.    It  madę  eyident  tbe  need  of  a  g€i>> 

erally  accepted  "Confeasion,**  and  he  intrasted  its  pnpa- 

ration  to  Mórlin  and  Chemnitz,  and  in  1567  they  broogbt 

out  the  CorpUM  Doctrinm  Pnttenimm,  alao  called  Repetim 

Corporis  Dodrina  Chrittiofug,  which  became  the  sro- 

bolical  text-book  of  Pruasia.    Altbough  it  bad  been  io- 

tended  to  abide,  so  far  as  the  cultus  was  conccmed.  br 

the  regulations  of  1544,  a  reyiaion  waa  called  for  after 

the  publication  of  tbe  Repetifio,  and  in  1568  was  brought 

out  anotber  Kirckenot^dmmg  v.  Ceremonien  trte  es  » 

Uebung  Goiiet  WorU  «.  Reichwtg  der  hochtcOrd^e*  Sa- 

kramente  in  den  Kirchen  des  Herzogthums  Prtusten  ge^ 

halłen  werden  toU,    Tbia  finally  eatablished  tbe  eran- 

gelical  cultus. 

In  1548  the  reforming  party  in  Prusaia  waa  greatly 
strengthened  by  tbe  arriyal  of  multitudea  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  who  were  ordered,  under  most  se%'ere  penal- 
ties,  to  leayc  their  country  within  forty-two  days  (SUy 
4,  1548).  Duke  Albert  oflered  thcm  au  aaylum  io  U* 
States,  whither  they  migrated  under  tbe  g^idance  cf 
Mathias  Sionius,  the  chief  of  the  whole  community. 

Polish  or  West  Pnissia,  together  with  the  minor  etates 
of  Courland  and  Liyonia,  graduaUy  underwent  a  Mmi- 
lar  transformat  ion,owing  to  many  fayorable  inilnei}ce& 
Lather's  pampbleta,  expo8ing  the  weaknessea  of  the  pt- 
pacy  and  of  Romanisro,  had  free  entrance  in  these  coua- 
tries.    The  bishop  of  Ermland.  Fabian,  not  only  raised 
no  opposition  himscif,  but,  as  the  Romanbts  claini,vas 
evcn  anxious  that  the  reform  moyement  ahould  su(y 
ceed.     Then  the  goVcmroent  of  the  Polish  aoyereigOt 
Sigismund  Augustus,  by  granting  plenary  freedom  of 
religion  to  the  towns  of  Dantzic,  Thoni,  and  Elbing, 
greatly  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions, which  waa  efTected  about  the  rear  1 660.    Gennanr, 
at  last,  had  conq«ercd  for  berself  by  the  RefonnatKUi 
the  y aliant  Prusaiana,  and  in  the  bordera  of  Slaric  and 
Koman  influence  had  firml}*  planted  the  aeed  of  Gennan 
culturc  and  German  Protestantism,  which  was  to  ger* 
minate  and  spread  so  maryellously.     Tbe  eyangelic*! 
Church  of  Prussia,  which  was  always  after  in  dosest  in- 
timacy  and  most  actiye  co-operation  with  German  Fn^ 
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estantism,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  had  neyenheless 
its  own  pecoliar  formaŁion,  and  Łook  for  its  developinenŁ 
ita  own  pecoliar  way.  Most  remarkable  U  the  fact  that 
the  prince  underwhom  the  Pniańan  evangelical  Church 
first  established  itself  lired  to  see  it  rooted  and  grounded 
iii  doctrine,  cultiu,  and  discipline.  Duke  Albert  died 
Mareh  20, 1668. 

4.  Modem  Period, — ^Frederick  I  was  distinguished  for 
his  rigid  eoonomy  of  the  public  money  and  an  extraor- 
diiiary  pencbant  for  tali  soldiers,  and  left  to  his  son,  the 
great  Frederick  II,  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  nine  miliion 
Łbalers  in  his  treasury.  Frederick  II  (1740-86)  dex- 
terously  arailed  bimself  of  the  extraordinaiy  advan- 
tages  of  bis  position  to  raise  Pnissia  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  politicai  poirers  of  Europę.  In  the  inter- 
vals  between  his  great  wars,  he  deroted  all  his  ener- 
giea  to  intemal  improyement,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture,trade,  and  comroerce,  and  reorganizing  the  mil- 
itary,  financial,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State. 
By  his  liberał  views  in  regard  to  religion,  science,  and 
goyemment,  he  inaugurated  a  system  whose  results  re- 
acted  on  the  wbole  of  Europę ;  and  in  Germany,  morę 
eapecially,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  thought,  and 
loused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick 
waa  not  over-scraptiIou8  in  his  means  of  enlarging  his 
dominions,  as  he  proyed  by  sharing  in  the  firat  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772,  when  he  obtained  as  his  portion  near- 
ly  all  West  Pnissia  and  several  other  districts  in  East 
Pmssia.  His  nephew  and  sacceasor,  Frederick  William 
II  (1786-97),  aggrandized  his  kingdom  by  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland  in  1793  and  1795.  Fred- 
erick William  III  (1797-1840),  who  had  been  educated 
ttnder  the  direction  of  his  grand-uncle  Frederick  the 
Great,  sucoeeded  bis  father  in  1797,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
tseme  difficalty,  when  (Continental  rulers  had  no  choioe 
beyond  being  the  opponents,  the  tools,  or  the  yictims 
of  French  republican  ambition.  By  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  Prussia  lost  her  politicai 
impoftance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but  many  covert 
enemies.  But  the  calamities  which  this  linę  of  policy 
brought  upon  Prussia  roused  Frederick  William  from 
bis  apatby,  and,  with  an  energy,  peneveranoe,  and  self- 
denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  deroted  bimself,  with  his 
minister,  count  Hardenberg,  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
State. '  In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Pnissia  underwent  a  complete  reorganization. 
Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  various  com- 
mercial  treaties  madę  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  the  formation  of  exceUent  roads,  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  organization  of  the  customs 
treaty,  known  as  the  Zollrerein,  between  Prussia  and 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  and  through  the 
formation  of  an  extended  net-work  of  railways.  The 
most  ample  and  liberał  proytsion  was  madę  for  the  dif- 
f  usion  of  education  orer  eyery  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  eyery  claaa. 

In  like  manner,  the  established  Protestant  Church 
was  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugurated  system  of  goy- 
erament  superyention,  churches  were  built,  the  eroolu- 
ments  of  the  dergy  were  raised,  and  their  dwellings  im- 
piored ;  but,  not  content  with  that,  the  king  wished  to 
iegialate  for  the  Church  in  acoordance  with  a  set  plan, 
and  determined  to  force  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed,  whose  unhappy  separation  was  painful  to 
the  deyoted  king.  This  union  scheme  was  not  new.  A 
nnion  tendency  had  shown  itself  earły  in  the  German 
Church,  and  attempts  were  madę  to  bridge  over  the 
l^lf  which  began  to  deepen  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed  in  conseqnence  of  the  difTerences  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord'8  Supper.  The  so-called  Concordia 
of  Wittenberg  in  1586  and  the  Augtuiana  Variata  of 
1540,  with  which  aiso  the  Keformed  Synod  agreed,  are 
prominent  proofs  of  this.  For  nearly  half  a  centuri% 
John  Duneus  (died  1680),  an  Anglican  clcrgyman  and 
an  apostle  of  union,  trayelled  about  for  the  acooroplish- 


ment  of  his  great  object;  but  each  of  the  three  great 
Protestant  churches — Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Angli- 
can—>contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Christ  re- 
yealed  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  only  basis  of 
union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  all  those  peculiari- 
ties  which  separated  it  from  the  otbera.  An  agreement 
for  mutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  (łoleraiUia  ecclaiaa* 
Hcd)  was  formed  on  the  pńnciples  of  Calixtus  at  the  re- 
ligious  conference  at  Cassel  in  1661,  and  resuUed  in  the 
transfer  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Rinteln  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  But  notwithstanding  these  concessions,  which 
gaye  the  appearance  of  a  unionistic  and  tolerating  ten» 
dency,  the  Lutheran  diyines,  according  to  Tholuck,  de^ 
clared  that  they  would  rather  hołd  communion  with  the 
paptsts,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  eyen  Odyinists 
might  be  sayed  as  a  temptation  of  the  deyil  {Geist  d, 
lutk.  TheoL  WiUenberffs,  p.  115,  169,  211).  Yet,  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  when  it  became  urgently  impor- 
tant  to  haye  fratemal  connections  between  the  Protes* 
tant  nations  as  a  security  against  the  dangerous  exalta- 
tion  of  the  (^tholic  powers,  the  house  of  Prussia  took 
upon  itself  the  task  of  adjusting  the  dissensions  which 
preyailcd,  principally  among  the  Lutherans,  by  a  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  churches.  The  elector  John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg,  while  accepting  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  1614,  did  neyertheless  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  O>nfe8sion— like  the  Brandenbuiig  and  Iles- 
sian  theologians  atthe  Leipsic  colloąuium  in  1631 — and 
his  succcssors,  the  princes  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia, 
who  remained  in  the  Reformed  communion,  always 
cherished  a  desire  to  bring  their  eyangelical  people  to  a 
better  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  union  in  the 
goyernment  and  worship  of  the  churches.  The  ap- 
pointment  of  a  few  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  the 
ceremoniał  at  the  coronation  of  the  flrst  king  of  Prussia 
(1700),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  union  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  form  of  goyernment  which  preyailed 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  Temples  of  peace  and  union 
churches  were,  howeyer,  consecrated  in  yain.  Leibnita 
succeeded  in  breaking  ofT  the  negotiations.  There  was, 
nonę  the  less,  fuli  confidence  that  the  object  would  one 
day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successfid  conclusion. 

When  the  wars  with  France  ended  so  fayorably, 
the  king  thought  the  day  auspiciousfor  the  consumma- 
tion  of  the  dream  of  his  reigning  anoestry,  and  by  foyal 
decree  of  Sept.  27, 1817  (the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation), 
king  Frederick  William  III  declared  the  nnion  effected. 
But  the  yarious  Protestant  churches  refused  to  be  joined 
in  the  Utopian  union  prescribed  for  tbem.  New  diffi- 
culties  arose.  The  tendency  to  oyer-legislation  was 
long  the  predominating  eyil  featnie  of  Prussian  admin- 
istration.  The  State,  without  regard  to  the  incongru- 
ous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  diyided  and 
subdiyided  into  goyemmental  departments,  which  in 
their  tum,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  eyery  in- 
diyidual  act  under  goyemmental  superyision,  to  the 
ntter  annihilation  of  politicai  or  mental  independence. 
The  people,  when  they  gradually  began  to  comprehend 
the  naturę  of  this  administratiye  machinery,  saw  that  it 
madę  no  proyision  for  politicai  and  ciWl  liberty,  and  de- 
manded  of  the  king  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had 
giyen  in  1815  of  cstablishing  a  representatiye  constitn- 
tion  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  demand  was  evasiye- 
ly  met  by  the  king,  who  professed  to  take  high  relig- 
ióus  yiews  of  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  its  immediate 
fruits  were  strenuous  efforts  on  his  part  to  check  the 
spirit  of  liberalism.  Every  measnre  taken  by  other 
soyereigns  to  put  down  politicai  moycmcnts  was  yigor- 
ously  abetted  by  htm.  Siding  with  the  pietists  of  Ger- 
many, he  introduced  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism.  The 
iMndstdndff  or  proyincial  estates,  organizcd  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  sole 
and  inadeqiuite  modę  of  representation  granted  to  Prus- 
sia in  that  reign,  notwithstanding  the  pledge  madę  to 
the  nation  for  a  fuli  and  generał  representatiye  goyern- 
ment. A  further  attempt  madę  forcibly  to  unitę  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches  by  royal  decree  of  Feb. 
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28, 18SI,  ezcited  unifenal  indignation,  while  tbe  im- 
prisonmenŁ,  at  a  later  period,  of  tbe  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne  aiid  Gnesen  for  tbeur  cooduct  in  regańl  to  tbe 
vexed  queł»tion  of  iiiixed  marriages  involred  tbe  king 
in  a  long  and  fruitlew  dispute  witb  tbe  pope.  In  bis 
eccleeiafttical  regidations,  tbe  king  was  generally  aasist^ 
ed  by  tbe  gentle  Altenstein,  bi«  minister  for  public  woi^ 
sbip,  witb  wboee  preferences  for  tbe  Hegelian  pbiloso- 
pby  in  tbe  Cburcb  and  in  tbe  scbools  be  was  often  dis- 
pleased,  but  wbom  be  never  would  quite  abandon. 
When  tbe  civil  powcr  bad  absorbed  all  autborities  pe- 
culiarly  ecclesiastical,  tbe  king  establisbed  (1^17)  piovin- 
cial  consistorieSy  wbose  duties  were  conflned  to  matters 
exclusiTely  spiritual,  and  did  not  include  tbe  location 
of  clerg}'men;  district  and  provincial  synoda,  composed 
only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle  of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  an 
imperial  synod;  and  a  ministry  for  pnblic  worsbip, 
wbicb  was  to  be  tbe  organ  through  wbicb  tbe  royal 
autbority  was  exercised  over  tbe  Cburcb.  The  oatb 
wbicb  the  clergymen  were  to  take  boond  tbem  to  be 
tbe  Bervants  of  tbe  State  as  well  as  of  tbe  Cburcb.  Tbe 
development  wbicb  bad  takeu  pbice  in  tbe  principles 
of  Protestantism,  and  tbe  modes  of  speech  occasioned 
by  tbe  new  scientifio  and  literary  education  of  tbe  peo- 
ple,  next  rendered  some  alteration  of  tbe  language  of 
tbe  Cburcb  indispensable.  New  liturgies  were  there- 
fore  introduced  into  some  establisbed  churcbes  witbout 
attracting  much  attention.  Acommon  form  ofworsbip 
seemed  to  become  neceesary  by  the  union  wbicb  by  tbe 
year  1821  had  been  ouiteanUy  effected.  The  theolog- 
ical  commission  appointed  for  composing  such  an  in- 
strument in  Pruasia  accomplisbed  nothing.  Tbe  king 
then  published  an  Agenda  wbicb  had  been  adopted  by 
his  cabinet  (1822)  for  the  uae  of  the  court  church,  gave 
orders  that  it  sbould  be  introduced  into  the  garrison 
churcbes  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  tbe 
congregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting 
and  arbttrar}'  forros  wbicb  had  preyiously  been  used  in 
the  different  provinces.  But  it  met  witb  much  opposi- 
tion.  The  Keformed  complained  that  it  8avored  toó 
much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  formuła.  They  objected, 
too,  to  the  bumiiig  of  candles  in  broad  daylighr,  and 
Łbe  kneeling  and  singing  of  tbe  preacher  before  the 
altar,  and  the  likc,  which  seemed  to  Łbem  to  betray 
a  Roman  Catholic  spirit.  The  rigid  Lutherans  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox,  and  was 
too  much  reformed.  On  the  other  band,  the  adherents 
of  tbe  early  theology  of  illuminism  found  it  too  ortho- 
dox,  too  much  in  sympathy  witb  tbe  old  ecdesiasti- 
cisro.  They  did  not  perceive  in  it  their  own  theological 
opinions,  but  just  the  reyerse;  and  it  was  from  their 
standpoint  that  they  very  properly  hesitated  to  make 
use  of  eipressions  and  ceremonies  witb  wbicb  they 
oould  connect  no  other  sense  tban  one  contradictory  to 
their  convictions.  Some,  aleo,  were  displeased  witb  a 
beterogeneous  political  element  wbicb  they  disoovered 
in  it.  But  no  generał  opposition  to  it  was  apparent  un- 
til  the  government  took  some  steps  to  draw  over  the 
churcbes  by  yarious  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  autbors  contended  that  a  strict  confurmity  to  the 
liturgy  sbould  be  required  by  a  law  on  the  territorial 
system.  In  the  midst  ofthis  confusion,  no  synodal  con- 
stitution  was  carried  into  effect;  for  eren  the  yictorious 
political  party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  wbicb  so 
forcibly  reroinded  tbem  of  the  promised  representatiye 
system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  tbe  Rhenisb 
proyinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  aucient 
usagcs  was  introduced  (1835),  but  even  there  the  sys- 
tem ieft  as  much  to  be  desired  as  it  actually  fulfilled. 
The  appointment  of  generał  superintendents  (1829), 
witb  means  at  command  for  a  vcry  estensirc  sphere  of 
personal  influence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of 
the  titular  bi-shops  to  their  former  prelatical  position, 
and  hence  as  the  commcncement  ofa  Protestant  episco- 
pacy  The  controyersy  now  became  legał,  and  the 
jurists  and  theologians  pronounced  their  different  opin- 


ions in  answeriitg  the  ąnestioo  as  to  hem  ta  tbe  kiir. 
as  tbe  prinoe  of  tbe  country,  was  auibotized  in  presas* 
ing  bu  ecclesiastical  osages  to  tbe  people  and  in  k«ft- 
ing  a  particular  senrioe  upon  tbem.  It  was  oaJj  ^js 
new  negotiations  and  rerisiona,  in  wbich  all  po»Lc 
consideration  was  shown  for  personal  wiahes  ««i  rk 
traditions  of  the  country,  that  tbe  litoiigy  cntered  ii« 
fuli  force  (1830)  as  Łbat  of  the  Umted  ErmgeUnd  .S?9V 
CkuTck,  By  tbe  unioo  it  was  opposed  even  after  tha. 
and,  as  we  bare  already  seen,  a  secood  decree  was  dkc- 
essary  (1834)  to  giye  tbe  stamp  of  the  goremiDCBt  anew 
to  the  effort.  The  lesult  was  a  pnblic  outbreak.  la 
Silesia,  especially,  there  was  much  trouble,  and  tbe  n- 
fractory  spirit  assumed  an  alarming  fMm.  Brdoti^^ 
military  force,  and  emigration  were  the  aad  resnlts :  sad 
finally  there  occurred  a  dismiion  among  tbe  Lntbenis 
tbemsełyes — some  yielding  to  tbe  force  of  cirramstance^ 
otbers  pusbing  their  cause  to  the  utmost,  and  stiil  oibcn 
going  to  ruin  in  sectariantsm.    See  Lctherakish. 

Tbe  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV,  in  l^d. 
seemed  to  open  a  better  prospcct  to  tbe  friends  of  cob- 
Btitutional  freedom,  but  tbe  reality  was  scaroely  eqeil 
to  tbe  expectations  wbich  had  been  warranted  by  tbe 
professions  of  the  goyemment.  Still,  new  hopcs  aod 
requirements  bad  been  ejtcited,  and  a  new  life  was  is- 
fuscd  into  e  very  department  of  tbe  State.  Eyeiy  bfanrłi 
of  science,  art,  and  literaturę  was  undeiatcwd  to  rcceire 
the  attentiye  consideration  of  tbe  soTereign,  who  pr»> 
fessed  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  wiivena]  progiem. 
He  madę  similar  professions  in  regard  to  religious  tol- 
eration,  but  tbe  pietistic  tendencies  of  his  gorenuKst 
exerted  a  forced  and  prejudicial  influence  in  public  ad- 
ministration  everywhere. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  tbe  king  bad  ex- 
pressed  his  dietermination  to  allow  tbe  Cburcb,  orer 
wbicb  tbe  crown  bad  acąuired  supremę  power  dnnsę 
the  Keformation,  freely  to  form  for  itself  its  own  €xtrr- 
nal  organization.    The  transfer  of  a  part  of  tbe  ecckś- 
astic  administration  from  the  proyincial  govemm«nt&  te 
tbe  cousistorics  in  1845  migbt  be  constnied  as  an  ex- 
pedient  to  get  an  easier  control  of  tbe  Cburcb  by  ihe 
appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.    But  wben 
the  proyincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  compoeed 
of  the  superintendents  of  each  of  the  six  eastem  proy- 
inces, and  a  cłergyman  chosen  from  each  diocese,  tbe 
king  called  a  Gentral  Synod  at  Berlin — not  of  represenl- 
atiyesybut  of  distinguished  persons  in  tbe  Cbarch,thir- 
ty-seyen  of  wbom  were  clergymen  and  thirty-eigbt 
were  laymen.     Under  tbe  presidency  of  the  minister  for 
public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  from  Jiuie  i 
to  Aug.  80, 1846, "  this  body,"  says  Hase, «'  whicb  madę 
no  pretensions  to  a  legał  autbority,  but  had  no  restraint 
on  the  expre68ion  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  condo- 
sions  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  proyincial  syn- 
ods, presented  its  views  of  the  ejcisting  wants  of  tłie 
Church.     Its  plan  for  a  futurę  ecclesiastical  constitutioo 
combined  the  consistoriał  administration  proceedingdi- 
rectly  from  the  crown  witb  the  synods  prooeedingdirect- 
ly  from  the  congregations  in  regularly  aacending  drclM 
The  assembly  had  not  been  conrened  withont  some  ref- 
erence  to  its  naturę,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  it  in  bebalf  of  undisguised  raiionaUsm.    But  as  tbe 
great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  tbe  previous  proyin- 
cial synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  unconditioc- 
al  freedom  of  instruction,  but  the  compulsoiy  obligation 
of  creeds,  the  party  led  by  the  Erangelical  CkurA  Jonr^ 
nal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minorit}'.    The  morał  io- 
possibiłity  of  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  Łbe  oldcrwds 
was  conceded ;  and  yet  it  was  thought  indispensable  tu 
the  compłetion  of  the  union  that  a  confession  of  faitb 
sbould  l>e  formed,  to  senre  as  a  formuła  for  ordinstioiu 
But  the  confession  then  composed  expTessed  only  tbose 
senttments  which  are  easential  to  Protestant  Cbristiao- 
ity  in  Scriplural  language,  and  witbout  the  prccision  of 
theological  science.     The  ortbodos  minoriiy  (foorteea 
to  forty-eight),  thercfore,  had  reason  to  complain,  not- 
withstanding  all  that  was  said  fur  their  satisfacttuątbit 
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the  adoption  of  the  new  confession  was  a  virtual  abro- 
gation  of  the  old.**  The  only  concession  to  those  con- 
gregations  and  patrons  who  were  espectally  attached  to 
tho  Latheran  or  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship  was  the  assurance  given  them  that  they  Ahould 
have  fuli  liberty,  without  endangeńng  the  development 
and  exiatence  of  the  union,  to  ase  their  respectiye  con- 
fessions,  if  they  wiahed,  in  a  regular  manner,  to  briug 
those  dergymen  whom  they  called  under  obligation  to 
some  creed.  But  the  orthodox  opposition  froro  with- 
out, in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  rubbcr-synod, 
ia  which  Christ  was  denied,  was  powerful  enough,  at 
least,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  these  enactments,  al- 
though  Łhe  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of 
urgent  iroportance.  The  superior  Consistory  was  the 
only  oourt  finally  formed  under  them  (January,  1848) , 
but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary 
synodal  regulations,  ii  was  looked  upon  as  a  merę  party 
authont}'. 

While  Łhe  goveniment  and  the  Church  gained  so  lit- 
tle,  the  people  became  mure  and  morę  restless.  There 
was  a  generał  displeasure  against  the  bureaucratic  spińt 
of  over-governing  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion  and  became  daily  morę  irksome  to  the  nation.  In 
the  Church  it  reaulted  in  the  successful  formation  of  free 
cburches  or  Protestant  communities  espousing  the  m- 
terests  of  a  rational  Christianity.  A  conteroporaneous 
excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church,  as  the  result  of  the  schismatic  movement  due 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  chaplain  Ronge  on  the  ex- 
hibition  of  the  so- called  koljf  coat  (q.  v.)  of  Treves, 
further  complicated  the  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the 
State,  leyolution  ensued.  The  king  and  his  adyisers, 
underratlng  the  importance  of  the  movement  of  1848  in 
Germany,  thought  they  had  satisłied  the  requirements 
of  the  hour  by  granting  a  few  untmportant  reforms 
and  making  equivocal  promises  of  further  concessions. 
When  at  length,  however,  the  citizens  and  troops  came 
into  coUision,  and  blood  was  shed,  Frederick  William 
came  fonvard  as  tho  proposed  regenerator  of  his  coun- 
try, offering  to  lay  down  his  royal  title  and  merge  his 
kiogdom  in  the  common  fatherland,  for  the  salvation  of 
which  he  recommended  a  cordial  union  of  all  German 
princes  and  people  in  one  hond,  and  proposing  himself 
aa  the  leader  and  guide  of  this  new  Germany.  His  own 
Bubjects,  and  at  first  many  Germans  in  othęr  states, 
were  carried  away  by  these  Utopian  schemes.  The 
publication  of  a  political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a 
liberał  ministry,  the  recognition  of  a  civic  goard^  the  re- 
tirement  of  the  pńnce  of  Prussia,  the  heir  presumptive 
— with  whom  every  arbitrary  measure  of  government 
wasbelieved  to  originate — and  the  summoning  of  a  rep- 
resentatire  chamber  to  discuss  the  proposed  constitution 
— all  tended  to  allay  the  generał  dtscontent.  But  when 
the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in 
1851,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  kmg, 
declined  to  accept  his  proffered  serrices,  and  elected  the 
archdake  of  Austria  as  lieutenant-general  of  Germany, 
his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  fatherland  oooled,  his 
pledges  to  his  own  subjects  were  evaded  as  long  and  as 
com^etely  as  the  occasion  permitted,  and  his  policy  be- 
came morę  strongly  tinged  than  before  with  the  jealousy 
of  Austria.  His  powerful  co-operatton  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  and  the  democratic  party  in 
Baden  gave,  however,  ample  proof  of  his  determined  op- 
positiou  to  every  popular  demonstration  against  abao- 
lutism.  The  only  exception  during  his  reign  is  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  Pruasians  in  the  war  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
duchies,  when  the  Prussians,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
disaiTected  against  their  sovereign,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark,  occupied  the  ducal  provincc8  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  diet.  But  this  was  the  work  rather  of  him 
who  is  now  emperor  of  Germany,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
planation  even  from  an  ultra- royalistic  standpoiiit.  The 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Frederick  William  lY 
were  characterized  by  great  adrance  in  the  materiał 


prosperity  and  intemal  improrement  of  the  countr>-. 
£xtensive  łines  of  railway  and  post-roads  were  open^, 
the  river  navłgation  was  greatty  facUitated,  treaties  of 
commerce  were  formed  with  foreigii  countries,  great 
expansion  was  given  to  the  Prussian  and  North  German 
Zolłverein,  the  army  was  put  upon  a  footing  of  hitherto 
unprecedented  efficienc^*  of  arms  and  artillery,  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  was  stilł  further  de- 
veloped.  The  political  freeilom  of  Prussia  cannot,  howr 
ever,  be-said  to  have  roade  equal  advance.  The  Cham- 
bers  which  met  fur  the  dtscussion  and  fraroing  of  a 
constitutional  modę  of  goremment  were  constantly  inr 
temipted  and  obstnicted  m  the  prosecution  of  their  task ; 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  now  established  by  law, 
was  modified  every  year  between  18Ó0  and  1857,  untll 
it  may  be  said  to  retain  few  of  its  original  features. 

In  the  Church  also  the  great  storm  of  1848  wrought 
destructively.  An  ecclesiastical  admtnistration  became 
odious,  and  count  Schweńn,  the  minister  for  public  wor- 
shtp,  saw  himself  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  the  actions 
of  the  Gonsistories,  which  finally  so  displcased  him  that 
he  dissolred  the  saperior  consistory.  Ue  then  appoint- 
ed  a  coromittee  to  deyise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be 
submitted  to  an  imperial  synod  which  should  soon  after 
be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church  might  construct  hor 
futurę  organization  for  herself.  The  outline  of  the  eleo- 
toral  law  for  the  appointroent  of  synods  was  published, 
and  defended  by  counsellors  of  the  crown  rersed  in  ec- 
clesiastical law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be 
elected  by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  exiBting  syn- 
ods should  be  madę  use  of  in  the  western  proyinces,  and 
that  distńct  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  serre  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  eastem.  Be- 
fore the  appointcd  83mod  could  have  its  meeting,  the 
revolution  was  throttled,  and  the  govemment  agatn 
abandoned  all  tliese  liberał  measures.  It  even  denoanced 
the  clamor  for  a  synodal  constitution  as  an  iU-conceaUd 
enmify  to  ChrUt  (!),  and  the  w  hole  scheme  of  an  elcction 
by  the  people  as  a  demalo/God  (!).  The  constitution 
of  Jan.  31, 1850,  retained,  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fundamental  laws. 
A  colleglate  supremę  ecdesiasticai  countil  to  decide  in- 
temal affairs  of  the  Church  was  formed  by  order  of  the 
king  from  the  erangeltcal  portion  of  the  ministry  of 
pnblic  worship,  and  a  system  of  niles  for  the  legulation 
of  congregattonal  affairs  was  bestowed  upon  the  six 
eastem  provinces.  The  supremę  ecclesiastical  council 
from  that  period  goremed  the  Church  in  the  king'0 
name;  and  Von  Raumer.  the  minister  for  public  worship, 
m  the  presence  of  the  Chambers,  declared  that  the  new 
doctrine  was  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises  hei 
constitutional  right  independently  to  regulate  and  ad- 
minister  her  affairs,  by  entire  separation  from  and  con- 
8equent  independcnce  of  the  State,  and  by  govemment 
a(x;ording  to  ber  ancient  constitution  by  the  soyer- 
eign  as  her  most  prominent  roember.  By  this  happy 
thonght  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  the  Church 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling  all  complaints  about  violations  of  those  artidos 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  which  relate  to  the 
independence  of  the  Erangelical  Church.  The  plan  fot 
congregattonal  govemment,  which  was  looked  upon  aa 
the  basis  of  trae  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contatned  a  8ua> 
picious  limitation  of  the  power  of  choosing  the  yeetriea, 
and  an  extraordinary  requi8ition  that  the  private  roem- 
bers  should  be  bound  by  the  three  principal  creedo,  the^ 
confessions  of  the  Reformation,  and  certain  generał  laws 
for  the  Church  which  were  ret  unknown.  In  some  of 
the  eastem  provinces  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last 
gradually  admitted  into  most  of  the  congregations. 
The  free  congregations  (nnrobcring  about  forty  in  Prus^ 
sia  and  the  contiguoiis  countries),  which  had  in  1848, 
łtke  almost  all  associations,  rakcn  some  part  in  politica, 
and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extcnt  been  involvcd  in 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  ncarly  all  their  houscs 
of  worship  closed  by  the  police  under  the  new  law  againaC 
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political  societies.  Theae  prooeedings  were  partially 
eonflnned  by  the  jadicial  oourto;  but  some  meuures  of 
the  police  seemed  bo  inconsistent  with  tbe  freedom  of 
oonscience  goarantecd  by  the  fundamental  kwa  that 
inąuińes  were  instituted  lespecting  tbem  even  in  the 
Gbambera  (1852),  where  tbe  goyeroment  had  avowed 
its  determination  to  eztenninate  by  every  legał  means 
the  whole  system  of  dissent.  Tbe  supremę  ecclesiasti- 
cal  couDcil  excommuQicated  all  tbe  free  congregations, 
witbont  reference  to  the  yarious  tendeucies  among 
tbem,  aiid  prouounoed  their  baptisms  inyalid,  while  the 
civil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of  their  ministera 
as  an  inva«ion  of  tbe  clerical  office.  Still  there  was  eon- 
flict  between  cLvil  am!  ecdesiastical  authorities,  and  the 
crown  saw  itself  perplexed  daily  with  the  dtsadvanta- 
ges  of  dissent.  By  royal  edicts  of  March  6, 1852,  and 
July  12, 1853,  the  union  movement  was  again  given  a 
new  lease  of  life,  the  king  haying  determined  to  do 
away  with  religions  differences  among  all  Protestants. 
The  result  was  far  from  gratif3dng.  In  the  yery  nest 
fali  (October,  1853)  Dr.  Rupp  started  a  new  congrega- 
tion,  in  which  the  Bibie  was  accepted  as  tbe  original 
source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  madę 
tbe  supremę  end  of  life.  All  eodeuasticism  was  ig- 
nored.  In  1856  (Nov.  4-Dec  5)  a  generał  conferenoe 
assemblcd  to  remedy  these  dissensions,  but  it  failed 
to  acoomplish  anything.  The  king  remained  mmmut 
epiacopu»,  but  tbe  Protestants  retained  by  the  constitu- 
tion  of  Jan.  31, 1850,  tiU  ii,  art.  12,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  morę  recent  immigrations  from  foreign  lands 
haye  madę  Prussia  the  home  of  Protestanta  of  all  shades 
of  religious  opinion. 

Tbe  obyious  benefits  of  tbe  presbyterial  and  synodal 
constitution  in  tbe  Rhenish  and  Westpbalian  cburches, 
the  fuller  co-operation  there  of  minbters  and  elders,  the 
greater  activity  of  tbe  laity,  tbe  room  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  yariety  of  home  mission  work, 
and  tbe  facility  for  checking  rationalistic  tendencies, 
which  had  giyen  the  Kheuish  and  Westpbalian  branch 
of  the  Prussian  Church  so  great  a  power  and  influence, 
were  so  apparenttbat  it  would  haye  been  impossible  for 
tbe  leading  authorities  of  the  Prussian  Church  not  to 
desire  to  extend  this  form  of  goyemment*  moiiifled  by 
the  consistorial  constitution,  oyer  all  ber  old  proyinces. 
Consequently  a  royal  order  of  June  29, 1850,  introduoed 
the  institution  of  tbe  generał  Church  courts,  and  by  an- 
other  of  Sept.  10, 1873,  it  became  definitively  the  plat- 
form for  the  congrcgations  and  synods  there,  while  an 
extraordinary  generał  synod  for  these  proyinces  was 
announced.  This  synod  was  ap|y)inted  by  royal  decree, 
to  consist  of  the  eleyen  generał  superintendents,  of 
twelye  deputies  of  the  tbeological  and  the  juridicał  fac- 
ulties,  of  tbirty  members  to  be  elected  by  tbe  king,  and 
of  150  members  of  the  eight  provinciałv  synods,  wbo 
were  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  tbird  łaymen 
and  one  third  ministers.  This  generał  synod  met  for 
the  first  time  from  Xov.  24  to  Dec.  18, 1875.  The  new 
ecciesiastical  constitution  of  Prussia  proyides  for  a  reg- 
ular  meeting  of  this  generał  body  at  the  cali  of  the 
king  every  8ix  years.  The  king  is  represented  in  it  by 
the  president  of  the  Oberkirchenrath,  the  highest  Church 
tribunal  in  the  state.  The  jurisdiction  and  competency 
of  the  generał  synod,  as  summarized  by  a  corrcspondent 
of  The  Central  Christian  A  dvocate^  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing,  which  indicates  also  tbe  naturę  of  tbe  connec- 
tion  between  Church  and  State : 

"  1.  The  generał  synod  co-operates  with  the  k<ngV  ftinc- 
tinnaries  for  promoliiig  the  interest^  of  the  Sinte  Chnrch 
nn  tbe  basifl  ttf  the  evini^elicAl  confe^ftlous  of  fatth.  8. 
Ławs  enacted  by  the  king,  as  hend  of  the  Chnrch,  mnet 
have  itB  aspeiit.  It  maj  alM)  propose  new  measures,  bnl 
these  canuot  be  lałd  berore  the  king  for  sanction  umil  the 
cułtua  minister  has  ezamlned  them  and  fonnd  nothiu«; 
incompatible  with  the  iuterests  of  ihe  State  In  them.  8. 
It  le«ri8late«  exclnsive1y  on:  the  amonnt  of  liberty  of 
teaching  within  the  Church  •  religions  qnaliflcatłontf  and 
ordination  yows  of  tbe  candidnteH  of  ministry ;  liturgie?, 
hymnals,  and  catechisms;  holy  dayi«  to  be  fittrodnred  or 
abolished ;  and  the  form  of  discipline  for  refrncf  ory  Chnrcłi 
members  and  miułsters.    *■-  It  controls  the  fuuds  which 


tbe  Oherkirehemnih  had,  and  also  the  eipeaditnre  of  t^ 
approprlations  for  the  Chnrch  trom  the  natiooal  tresMirr, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  coltus  miniister  h^^ofoń:, 
6.  Recular  aud  periodical  taxes  npon  the  coDgr^atkxs» 
for  Chnrch  pnrpo«es  can  onlj  be  levied  by  ita  conseot.  &. 
It  can  iucite  the  king'a  ftinctlonnries  (.OberkirchtMrtUk  %mŁ 
consłstoriee)  to  greater  actlv1ty  by  taking  the  łnitiatiTe  la 
proposing  such  new  measnrcs  as  are  condnciTe  to  tlł€ 
Chnrch'8  welfare.  Tbe  Oberkirekenrath  caouot  r«jeet  thea 
witbont  glviug  its  motłves.  7.  It  pre^rree  Uie  nnion  cf 
the  State  Church  interest  by  revoking  any  rach  reeola- 
tions  of  a  prominent  synod  as  may  be  incompatible  wiek 
the  Chnrch  at  large." 

The  Adcocate  then  oontinnes  as  foUows: 

**The  king,  as  sumntiM  ejńsetymtt^  gorema  tbe  Chnrt^ 
indlreclly  throneh  its  consii!tt«»rieS'<»ue  in  ench  pn^Tinor 
— composed  enttrely  of  theologlHUs,except  tbe  pre^ideat, 
wbo  mnst  be  a  jnrlsr,  and  directly  throu^h  tbe  CHterkirrA' 
enrath  —  the  highest  Chnrch  tnbnnni  in  the  state  —  lo 
whom  the  consistories  are  responsible." 

Between  the  sessions  of  the  generał  synod  a  cabinet 

composed  of  seyen  members,  carries  out  the  measores 

of  tbe  generał  synod,  and  confers  with  the  Oberkir^ah- 

rath  respecting  new  measures. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  members  of  tbe  Lutberan  acd 
tbe  Gomparatiyel}'  few  Reformed  cburches  in  Fknssia  to 
meet  in  the  same  synods,  because  the  union  moven>ent 
has  not  onły  given  rise  to  a  oommon  legislatiye  irnd  ad- 
ministratiye  basis,  but  prepared  the  members  and  eon- 
gregations,  notwithstanding  all  tbe  yalue  they  asaagn  to 
their  particular  creeds,  to  lay  greater  stresa  opon  that 
which  they  haye  in  common  than  npon  that  oa  wbicb 
they  dilfer.    The  Lutberan  cburches  haye  tbe  Con/es- 
sio  Augustana  ftwariaia  from  June  25,  1530  (or  tbe 
Auffuttana  Yariata  from  1540),  the  Apologia  CoKfep- 
tiords  Auffustamtf  the  Articułi  Smaicalderi,  the   Caf^ 
chismus  Minor  and  Mojor  Lutheri,  and  the  Forwmia 
ConcordicB  (1577).    The  Reformed  Church  has  tbe  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (1563),  which  it  bighly  yaluce.    Tbe 
authority  of  these  creeds^tbe  Minor  Catechism  and 
the  Conftstio  Augustana  perhaps  excepted  —  is  ooc 
binding  in  all  the  details;  and  in  the  ordination  yow 
no  declaration  of  alłegiance  to  the  symbols  is  expected 
from  the  young  minister,  so  tłiat  some  of  tlie  creeds 
haye  nearly  disappeared.    So  tborougbly  has  tbe  old 
spirit  of  diyision  died  ont  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
opposition  to  communion  of  the  two  bodiea  in  the  same 
church.     Nor  is  this  practice  confined  to  the  United 
Church  of  Prussia ;  it  is  equally  preyalent  in  the  otber 
union  cburches  of  Germany,  in  tbe  former  duchy  of 
Nassau,  in  Anbalt-Bemburg,  Dessau,  Birkenfełd,  Baden, 
in  the  former  electorate  of  Uesse,  in  Saxe- Weimar,  in 
Hildburghausen,  Wałdeck,  WUrtemberg,  and  in  one  part 
of  tbe  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.     In  East  Friesland  tbe 
union  has  extended  only  to  tbe  goyemment,  and  not  to 
worship  or  doctrine ,  in  Rhenish  Bayaria,  in  tbe  union 
deed,  stress  is  łaid  on  the  common  scriptural  ground  of 
the  cburches. 

With  the  accession  of  king  William  I,  Prussia*s  most 
brilliant  page  of  history  opens.  The  ciyil  and  ecciesi- 
astical alfaim  of  that  country  now  became  the  history 
of  a  uuited,  prosperous,  and  powerful  people.  Thongh 
Bismarck,  as  premier,  himself  controls  pretty  much  all 
the  measures  civil  and  ecciesiastical ;  thongh  he  at  first 
indicated  by  his  lines  of  action  a  policy  of  absolatism 
and  bureaucracy,  time  has  unfolded  a  liberał  and  prac- 
tical  tendency  in  the  goyemment,  and  tbe  only  serere 
opposition  now  encountered  is  from  the  Iow  sóciał  de^ 
raocracy— in  this  country  known  as  Communtsm^-and 
from  tłie  ultra-Romish  subjects,  who  wagę  war  against 
the  repressiye  measures  adopted  by  the  goyemment 
flgainst  Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism,  because  of  the 
dangers  they  brood  against  tbe  State.  Sce  Ultra- 
montanism. The  war  of  1866  with  Austria  establisbcd 
the  superiority  of  Prussia  in  Germany;  the  war  with 
France  in  1870  solidified  the  work  of  the  interrening 
years,  and  gaye  to  the  little  kingdom  the  imperial 
power  on  the  170tb  anniyersary  of  the  day  when  tbe 
elector  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

II.  lielif/ious  Staiistics.  —  1.  GentraU  —  According  to 
tbe  census  of  1875,  of  the  25,742,404  inhaUtants  of 
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Prussui,  16,686,990  returned  ŁhemaeWes  as  belonging  to 
Łhe  Kvangelical  National  Churcb ;  of  these,  13,266,620 
are   of  the  United  Cburch,  2,905,250  Lutherans,  and 
465,120  of  the  Reforroed  Church.     Of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  National  Church,  there  are  40,630  Luther- 
ans, 35,080  Reformed,  8710  Muravians,  2620  Irving- 
ites,  12,210  Baptista,  14,650  Mennonites,  2080  Angli- 
canss  Methodistfl,  etc.,  8,625,840  CathoHcs,  1450  Greek 
Church,  4800  German  Catholica,  17,880  Freethinkers, 
etc,  339,790  Jewa,  and  4674  of  variou8  other  beliefa. 
'Fhc  Old  Catholica  are  mentioned  below.    The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Pruasia  decreaaed  so  rapidly  afler 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism  that  at  the  acceasion 
of  Frederick  II  in  1740  there  were  only  50,000  Catholica 
in  a  population  of  2,150,000  soula;  the  proportion  of  the 
Catholica  to  the  Protestanta  was,  in  other  words,  one  to 
forty-three.    The  kings  did  not  recur  to  coercive  meaa- 
ures,  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Prussia 
bated  Roroanism,  and  caused  it  to  nndergo  heavy  tri- 
als.     When  Prussia  acquired  Silesia,  and  after  the  divi- 
sion  of  Poland,  it  waa  less  of  a  Protestant  powcr.    The 
number  of  the  Catholica  was  so  considerably  increased, 
especially  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801),  that  both 
communions  were  represented  by  nearly  equal  num- 
bera.     This  waa  again  changed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
the  two  treaties  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Yienna. 
At  prescnt  the  Evangelical  Church  constitutes  a  major- 
ity in  the  prorinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (99  per 
cent.)i  Pomerania  (97),  Brandenburg  (95),  Saxony  (93), 
Ilanorer  (87),  Hesse-Nassau  (70),  and  Prussia  (70) ;  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Hohenzollern  (93  per  cent.), 
the  Rhine  proyinces  (73),  Poeen  (64),  Westphalia  (58), 
and  Silesia  (51).    Of  the  Jews,  fuUy  one  half  livc  in  the 
eastem  (formerly  Polish)  proyinces.    The  members  of 
all  churches  recognised  by  the  govemment  eiijoy  equal 
civil  rights.    The  Old  Catholica  (q,  v.)  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
bishop  elected  by  them  as  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Other  denoroinations   (Baptists,  Methodists,  German 
Catholics,  and  Free  Congregationalists)  are  barely  tol- 
erated,  thoiigh  the  constitution  guarantees  fuli  rcligious 
liberty.  The  Greek  Church  is  also  represented  in  Prussia. 
One  of  the  Greek  communitiea  belongs  to  the  PhUijipina 
(q.  V.),  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Raskolniks,  who  seoeded 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Like  the  Mennonites,  they  refuse  the  military  service. 
Their  principal  colony  is  at  Alt-Ukta,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.    The  Mcnnonitea  are  tolerated,  with  some 
r^strictions :  they  cannot  increase  their  real  estate,  be- 
cause  the  military  service  is  in  contradiction  with  their 
relłgtous  opiniona.     They  are  in  conseąuence  in  a  state 
of  emigration,  and  their  number  decreasca.     Since  1830 
they  enjoy  the  same  civil  righta  as  all  other  Christian 
aubjects.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  directed  by 
the  two  archbishopa  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  Cologne, 
under  whom  stand  the  four  bishoprics  t>f  Culm,  Mun- 
ster, Paderborn,  and  Treves.    The  two  episcopal  seea  of 
Breslau  and  Ermlaud  are  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope ;  while  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  be- 
longs to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  and  Katscher,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  to  that  of  Olmutz.     In  1864  the  Protes- 
tanta had  rather  morę  than  9000  licensed  places  of  wor- 
ahip,  with  6500  ordained  clerg^^men;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  nearly  8000  churches  and  chapels,  with 
upwards  of  6000  prieata.     In  1867  there  were  24,882 
churches  of  nil  denominalions,  and  224  monastic  or  con- 
yentual  establishments,  with  5613  inmates,  mostly  de- 
Toted  to  purpoees  of  education,  or  nursing  the  sick. 

2.  KducatiotL  —  Education  ia  compulsory  in  Prussia, 
and  its  raanagement  and  direction  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Sute.  In  no  country  are  better  or  ampler  means 
supplied  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  coromunity.  Prussia  has  nine  uniyersitics,  yiz. 
Konigsberg,  Berlin,  Grcifswald,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn, 
Kieł,  Gdttingen,  and  Marburg,  with  5673  studenta,  and 
two  Catholic  colleges  at  Braunsberg  and  MUnst«r.  At 
the  close  of  1867  there  were  in  Prussia  83,942  achools 


and  educational  establishments  of  every  kiud,  esciusiye 
of  the  iniiyersities ;  and  of  these  153  were  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  about  1000  classical  priyate  schools,  58  nop- 
mal,  about  700  art,  trade,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
about  25,000  public  elementary  schools,  with  35,000 
teachers,  and  about  8,000,000  scholara.  (See  below.) 
l*he  management  of  the  elementary  national  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  communitiea ;  but  the  State 
appointa  the  teachers,  and  in  part  pays  their  salariea, 
the  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  libraries  of  the  seyeral  uniycrsities,  there  is 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  with  500,000  yolumea  and 
about  10,000  MSS.  Among  the  numerous  scientitic,  ar- 
tistic,  and  literary  schools  and  societies  of  Pruasia,  the 
following  aro  some  of  the  morę  distinguished :  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1699 ;  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Arta ;  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  Natural  Histor}*, 
Geographical,  and  Polytcchnic  societies  of  Berlin ;  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Stettin;  the  Breslau  Natural 
History  and  Historical  societies,  etc. 

8.  Charitifs, — Prussia  has  a  large  number  of  benero- 
lent  institutions,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
Sute  givcs  annually  about  £16,000  sterling.  In  1861 
there  were  about  1000  public  ciyil  and  miliUry  intirma- 
ries,  in  which  upwards  of  170,000  patients  were  under 
treatment,  and  between  7000  and  8000  poor-  and  alms- 
houses;  while  800,000  poor  receiyed  support  through 
these  institutions  or  bv  extraneou8  relief.  Prussia  ia 
supplied  with  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  damli,  the  blind 
and  the  maimed,  and  haa  good  schools  for  traiuing  mid- 
wiyes,  nurses,  etc. 

4.  Churches, — We  append  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
German  churches,  becausc  it  will  in  some  manner  enrich 
the  article,  and  will,  besides,  grcatly  add  to  what  haa 
been  said  in  the  article  Gkrmany.  The  sketch  and  the 
sutistics  are  Uken  from  the  report  of  the  Pau-Presby- 
terian  Council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 

*'L  Ocmaftfuttfon.— Bnch  German  sUte  aud  each  free  city 
has  a  Church  of  its  owo,  in  which  the  princes  or  the 
maglstratee,  by  whose  co-uperation  the  churches  were 
reformed,  have  to  some  exieut,  sińce  the  Diet  of  ^eyer 
in  KiM,  eujoyed  the  supremę  ndrninistrallye  power.  This 
)>ower  they  generslly  exerclee  by  prozy,  1.  o.  throngh  the 
minister  of  worship  (Prniwia,  Badeii,  Snxe  -  Alteubnrs, 
grnnd -dachy  of  Hesse,  Meckicnburg,  WArlemberg) :  m 
other  casei»  through  the  Snpreme  Chnrch  Coancil,  or  (H>er- 
kirełtettrath  (Prussia,  1649,  1860 ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
lSi9;  Badcn):  or  tbroagh  the  generał  snpernitendeuU, 
ihe  couttistorieK,  and  snperintendenU.  To  some  exteut, 
likewise,  for  the  last  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years,  the  goT- 
ernmeuU  have  shared  tbe  admlnistrntłon  of  the  Church 
with  the  district,  provincinl.  aud  generał  syuods  (Prnssia, 
Wiirteiiiberg,  Baden,  Bnynria,  Oldenburg;).  Thid  form  oi 
Church  government  ia  called  the  eoruritftorUU  (fofuitsto- 
rialtfrfoMmtntt). 

"The  German  chnrches  have  derived  mnch  beoefit 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  princes ;  bnt  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
ercise  the  right  ot  control  has  often  hiiidered  the  devel- 
opnieut  of  tbe  energies,  the  liberality.  and  the  praclical 
sentfe  of  the  lay  element  and  the  roemoers  of  the  congre- 
galions  at  large,  as  well  as  prerented  the  co-operaiiou  of 
the  ministers  and  the  people  in  Chnrch  work.  Like  the 
noble  kiuff  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prnpitiił,  who  longed 
to  resign  nis  eplscopnl  functionn  iuto  the  prop«r  hnnds, 
some  of  the  best  princes  have  felt  the  necessity  of  giving 
morę  selfogoyernment  and  liberty  to  the  chnrches.  aud  the 
presbyterłal  aud  synndał  constitution  iu  the  newly  devel- 
oped  form  in  which  It  has  been  głyen  In  Prussia  iiś  an  en- 
deavor  in  this  direction. 

**  In  some  of  the  Reformed  chnrches,  as  In  tbe  Palatt- 
nate,  the  modę  of  ffoyernment  is  nimilar  to  that  of  the  Lu- 
tberan  chnrches ;  ont  in  ottiers  the  presbyterial  and  syn- 
odal  constilntion  was  developed. 

"  The  presl)yterlnl  aud  syuodal  constłtntion  was  trana- 
planted  by  Aigitiyes,  members  of  tbe  French  and  Walloon 
coneregations  in  London  (which  John  k  Lasco  had  organ- 
izea  according  to  ihe  form  he  had  set  np  in  East  Fries- 
land),  to  the  Tower  part  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  dnchies  of 
J&iich,  Cleres,  Berc*  and  Mark,  which  form  uow  the  nortb- 
ern  half  of  Rhenish  Prnssia,  and  a  part  of  Prussian  West> 
phalia  ;  it  wns  recognised  aud  developed  by  the  Congre^a 
of  We»€l  (150S)  aud  the  Synod  of  Smden  (1671),  wns  In- 
trodaced  into  the  duchy  of  Nassan  (Synod  of  Herbom, 
15S6),  and  with  some  modiflcations,  at  tbe  eud  of  the  ITth 
centnry,  ndonted  eyen  by  tbe  Lntherans  in  the  territoriea 
of  Cieyes  ana  Mark. 

"This  form  of  Chnrch  goyemment  was  in  1880  con- 
flrmed  by  tbe  Kirehenordnung  for  the  churches  iu  Rhen- 
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Ssh  Prassla  and  Westphalia.  Tbese  chnrche»,  the  Łnther- 
an  M  well  as  the  Reformed,  are  esBeutlally  PresbyteriaD, 
L  e.,  beaides  the  miuistera,  each  coogregatiou  bas  a  body 
ot  eldera  and  also  of  deacous.  The  daiy  oftbe  eldeni  it*, 
along  wltb  the  ministcre,  to  take  Łhe  OYeralght  oftbe  eon- 
grcgalloDS,  and  fUrther  thelr  well-beins  iu  all  re8pecU>, 
esiiecially  by  Christian  diecipllne.  The  deacous  eerve  the 
Charch  by  works  of  love  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  The 
iniuisten>,  elden«,  and  deacons  form  the  presbytery  of  ihe 
congrecation  (the  Scottieh  Kirk  eemiun),  the  auty  of 
which  U  to  advnnce  the  edillcatłon  of  the  Charch,  to  pro- 
inote  wbatever  is  eot)d,  and  to  discoarage  all  that  is  evłl. 
The  members  of  thiB  presbytery  are  elected  for  four  yeans. 
Besides  the  presbytery  ihere  ia,  in  hirgcr  congregatłone, 
a  morę  nnmeroas  rcpreaentatłve  body  (flic  Iłgpretetttation)^ 
the  nnmber  of  which  yariea  according  to  the  ełze  of  the 
congregation,  and  may  amoont  to  8ixty,  acventy,  or  morc 
roembera.  This  body  haa  to  coneult  and  declde  In  mat- 
ter8  of  greater  importance,  and  eepecially  when  ministera 
or  elders  are  to  be  elected.  Iu  the  Reformed  Calvlni«tic 
Lippc-Detmold.  In  1861,  euch  a  repreeeuutive  body  waa 
lostitnted  besiaes  the  preebyterr. 

**A11  tho  ministera  nud  one  deputv  f^om  ench  congre- 
gation  form  the  dUtriei  9y%wd  (the  Scottieh  preabyrery), 
which  meeta  rearly  nuder  the  superiutendeut,  who  U 
elected  freely  for  »ix  yearsi  by  and  from  the  members  of 
the  synod.  His  most  important  duties  tire — the  oversighl 
of  the  miulsters  and  prcsbyteries,  the  administratiou  of 
the  property  of  the  cougregatious  iu  the  district,  the  ex- 
ercłse  of  disclpltne,  the  inAirmation  and  enconragemeut 
of  the  members  aa  to  the  home  missicm  work  of  the  dis- 
trict,  and  the  preparatlon  for  the  nexŁ  proviucial  synod. 
The  anperiutendeuts,  along  with  depniles  from  the  dii«- 
trict  synods  (each  of  ihese  scuding  one  minister  and  one 
elder),  form  the  pnmneial  aynod^  the  president  of  which  is 
elected  for  six  years,  and  which  hai«  for  its  special  func- 
tiou  to  watch  over  the  doctrine  and  the  spiritnal  affairs 
of  the  Charch.  The  proceedlngs  of  the  synod  require, 
howeyer,  to  be  conflrmed  by  the  competent  aulhorities  of 
the  State.  The  proviucial  synod  meets  every  thlrd  year, 
but  on  extraordinary  occssions  it  mny  be  conyeiied  by  the 
president.  The  eon  troi  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uhenish  and 
westphaliau  Chorch  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  minister  of 
worship,  the  Consistory  of  Rhenisb  Prussia,  and  that  of 
Westphalia,  and  the  goyeniment  of  the  province.    The 

f[eneral  superiutendents  of  Rhenish  Prassia  and  Westphn- 
18,  who  are  nppointed  by  the  king,  act  along  with  the 
coiisistories,  bat  are  iudei)eudent  of  them. 

*'  In  Baden  simihir  proyincial  or  diocesan  and  generał 
synods  have  existed  sluce  the  anion  iu  1S*21.  The  dio- 
cesan synods  are  beld  every  thlrd  year,  the  generał  cvery 
seyenth.  Two  tbiids  ofthe  body  of  the  diocesan  synods 
are  ministers,  and  tmly  one  third  laymen,  who  are  not 
elected  by  the  repruseniutiyes  ofthe  congregnticms,  but  by 
ełectornl  districts.  To  the  generał  synod  iwo  dioceses  send 
one  minister,  and  the  rnlinir  elders  \Kvrchengnneinderathf) 
of  four  dioceses  seiid  one  fiiyman,  who.  howeyer,  most  be 
n  member  of  a  represeutntive  body  or  the  Chnrch.  The 
grand-dnke  uonihintes  n  president,  a  rheolDcical  professor 
ofthe  University  of  Heidellierg,  nnd  sonie  lay  and  niinls- 
terial  member:*,  to  the  Supremę  Chnrch  Council  {Oherkir- 
chenrath),  The  synod  has  n  1egislntive,  disciplinary,  and 
consultatiye  charncter,  and  it  hns  the  initintive  in  the  goy- 
eniment in  the  Chnrch.  Withont  its  concurrence  no  law 
can  be  enscted  bearing  on  the  goyemment,  doctrine,  and 
worship  ofthe  Chnrch. 

"In  wurtemberg  yearly  dioccsnn  synods  were  instl- 
tated  by  the  edłct  of  Noy.  18.  IS64,  to'take  care  of  the 
roorat  and  spiritnal  welfnre  of^the  congrej^ntions  and  of 
the  poor  throughont  the  dlocese,  to  control  the  roiuisters 
and  the  elders,  nnd  to  consult  on  matturs  of  Importance. 
These  are  composed  of  all  the  miulsters,  and  of  as  many 
elders  of  each  congresation  as  it  has  miulsters.  Thei^e 
are  to  be  elected  by  tne  representatiye  body  of  the  con- 
gregation,  the  so-called  Chnrch  conncillors.  A  select 
commlttee  hns  in  the  interyal  the  directiou  of  the  affairs 
ofthe  dioceses. 

"In  Bnyaria  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Rhine,  according 
to  the  uuion  deed  of  1813,  there  are  diocesnu  and  generał 
synods.  The  nnmber  of  the  lay  depnties  ynries  with  the 
liumber  ofthe  eyniigelicał  inhabltanis  ofthe  dlocese,  eo 
thnt  the  lay  element  preponderates.  The  yearly  diocesan 
synods  hnve  partly  a  fbnction  of  oyersight,  ana  partly  of 
consnitation.  The  generał  synod  meets  eyery  fourth 
year,  nnd  has  the  rignt  of  resolntion,  nnd  expressing  its 
wit*heB  when  there  is  a  yacancY  in  the  cousit*tory. 

"In  Bavaria  on  this  slde  of  tho  Khine  yearly  diocesan 
aynods  are  held  for  cnnsnltatiou  and  for  the  ełectlon  to 
the  ireneral  synod.  The  whole  of  the  ministers  and  nn 
eqnal  body  of  elders,  elected  by  the  offlclnls  ofthe  congre- 
gntinn,  tniće  part.  The  generał  synod  is  composed  of  one 
niinlsterial  depnty  from  ench  diocesan  distrlct,  one  elder 
from  eyery  two  diocesnu  districts,  nnd  one  deputy  ofthe 
theological  fncuUy  of  Erlnngen.  The  cencrnl  synod  has 
only  the  right  of  advice.  resolution,  ana  protest 

"Sinillnr  dis^trict  and  generał  synods  nre  in  Lntheran 
Oldenburg,  Hesse,  nnd  Mecklenourg.  The  Luthernn 
churches  of  the  proyince  of  Hanover  nnd  of  Nnssnn, 
thou^h  their  territory  belongs  uow  to  Prussin,  have  still 
synods  for  themsełyes. 


"IL  StałUtieal  Koiicea.—{A.)  ChurehM,-^!^)  Seam^h: 
Chureh.  —  (a.)  PntsHa,  —  On  Dec.  1, 16TS,  the  Germai.  •: 
nire  had  4);,706,91O  inhabiunts,  of  whom  SS^GiiO,MO  « 
Kynngelicals,  14,900.000  CatboUcs,  aod  512,000  Jev.«. 

"In  the  eight  oid  Prossiao  proyinces  were,  in  1'^ 
18,276,872  Eyaugelicals,  of  a  populatiun  of  30,S<l«.«7l. 
6408  Byaugelicjtl  parisbes,  0419  Eyaneeiictil  cbartbe?  . 
chapels,  aud  0681  ministers.    Kbeoisb  Pms«la  alobe   :  • 
benzoilem   included)   had  906,628   Eyangelicala   on: 
3,044,9116,480  Eyaugelicalparisbes,6Cl  Eyaugelical  ctzr 
es  and  chjiuels,  aud  694  Kyangelical  miiil«terei.     W«< 
I  la  alone  had  800,404  Syangelicals  oat  of  l,755i,lT^  .i 
Eyaugelical  pariahes,  496  Eyangelical  cborcbeci,  ac-.  o 
Eyaugelic<ił  ministers.    Oo  the  aTerace  iu  ifae  cham- 
of  the  elght  ołd  Prussian  proyinces,  there  were  lai^  ;• 
sons  to  one  charch,  1666  to  one  minister;    in  Ki^rf'- 
Prassia  there  were  1680.  in  Weatphalia  1860.  to  one  chi— 
and  1630  in  Rhenish  Prassia  and  1911  Iu  Westphalia ' 
one  minister.    In  the  old  proyinces  there  are  413  ekc:^ 
districts  (the  array  districts  included).  aud  889  disŁric'^/' 
synods ;  iu  Rhenish  Prusaia  and  We»t|iha]ia  aluue  Lb? 
are  80  superintendeuts. 

"Of  the  new  Pmsaian  proyinces. nauover  (in  IJ^Tl'  feii 
1.718,711 ;  943  Eyangelical  pariahes,  1573  £yaijjefi^ 
charches,  1111  Eyangelical  ministers,  and  lOS  aoperiuCr^j- 
ents.  Each  parish  had  an  ayernge  of  1817,  ench  chardi  '- 
chapel  of  1100,  each  minister  of  1400  ł>ersc>n«.  Iu  ibe  r<- 
mer  electomte  of  Hesse  were  988,041  £vangeJiakL<'.  CS 
Evangelical  parishes,  1884  Eyangelicnt  chnrcbea.  and  M 
ministers ;  on  an  ayerage,  each  parish  1515,  ench  cŁb-ti 
709,  each  minister  1460  persona.  There  are  30  sapcń> 
tendeiits. 

"  In  Schleawig-IIolstcin  there  were,  In  1871,  984,978  pi?- 
sons,  883  Eyaogelical  parishes,  110  churcbeat  witb  3»<^  a  t> 
isters;  on  the  ayerage,  each  parish  had  8671,  each  chcia 
2867,  each  minister  8476  persona.  There  are  27  aaperic- 
tendeuts. 

"In  each  Prnasian  proyince  there  is  a  consiatory:  a.Ei 
the  Eyangelical  churches  in  the  eight  ołd  proriDco  ^n 
ander  the  control  of  the  Oherkirehenrath. 

"  (6.)  Other  German  Siea<e«.^Bavaria  had,  Dc<.  1,  I-sS. 
6,084,838  iuhabitnuts,  1,840,818  Eyaugelicals,  1066  £vareF^ 
ical  parishes,  1684  Eyangelical  churches,  1^8  Eraoft-ll  i 
ministers;  ou  the  ayerage,  belong  to  ench  Eyau^-Ka: 
pnrish  1348,  to  ench  chnrch  848,  to  each  miniater  lUt. 
There  ni-«  81  superiutendents. 

"  In  Wartembergthere  are  1,881,606  inhabitauts,  1.84«i,>«i 
Eyaugelicals,  9CI6  EtOaugelicnl  parishes,  1835  £yau<:eltca: 
churches,  1116 Eyaneclical  ministers;  ou  the  ayera^^^r^c^ 
parish  hns  18S0,  each  charch  1010,  each  minister  1161  pet- 
sons.    There  are  60  superiutendents. 

"  Bndeu  haa  1,600,681  iuhabitnuts,  491,008  Eyanpelir«\ 
363  £vnngełical  parishes,  466  Evnugelicat  charcne*.  441 
Byangelical  ministers;  each  parish  has  on  the  aycn^:? 
1369,  each  chureh  1064,  each  miniater  1118  persona.  Tbcrc 
ure  84  superiutendents. 

"The  graiid-duchy  of  Hesse  hns  888,349  inhnbitanc?. 
689,399  Kynngelicals,  410  Eynngcllcnl  parishes,  with  7-1 
Eynngelical  charches,  464  Eyangelicni  mluisien^;  eac^ 
pnrish  has  7491,  each  chnrch  7491,  ench  minister  l^ti9  per- 
sous.    There  are  23  superiutendents. 

"  Snxe- Weimar  hns  876.492  Evniigelicals,  283  Eranrelicil 

ftarishes,  636  Eyaugelical  churches,  S16  Eynngeliml  roio- 
sters :  each  parish  nas  974,  each  chnrch  614,  each  minister 
869  persous.    There  are  S7  superiutendents. 

"Anhnlt  has  198,107  Eyangelical.*,  140  Evangetlcal  psr- 
ishes,  206  Eynngelical  churches,  163  Eyangelical  min i^ter>: 
on  the  ayerage  each  parish  has  1887,  ench  charch  9C],eacb 
minister  1816  iiersons.    There  are  6  Bał>erinteudent8. 

"  (2.^  Catholie  ChurcK—{a,)  Roman  OofAcrfic— The  R^ 
nian  Catholie  Charch  iu  Bnyaria  has  %86  parishes,  lu£! 
beneflces,  6167  priests,  and  3, 448,453  members :  each  pirii^ 
has  lii80,  and  each  priest  660  people.  The  Staie  paid  Id 
1874-76  to  the  Cntholic  Chureh  X60,46Q,  to  the  Protestant 
coiisistories  £16,908. 

"  The  Catholie  Chnrch  in  Prassia  bas  8  Chnrch  pror- 
inces,  9  archdioceees  nnd  bisbonrics.  8974  parishes"  Aod 
benetlces,  6072  priests,  4  seminaries  for  prieatf.  Acoinł- 
iug  to  the  Budget  for  1874,  the  gorernment  paid  for  ibe 
Cntholic  Chnrch  X108,0<K{ ;  In  Alsnce  and  Lornilne  fur  tb« 
Cntholic  worship  there  was  pald.  for  1876,  £128,70& 

"  Iu  the  German  empire  Bnyaria  has  86  bishoprł6*,  l<t.3S3 

EarlshcB  nnd  beneflces,  17,898  priests,  aud  13,9(^0S6  mes- 
ers  (iu  1871). 

"(b.)  (Hd  Caf^MAL— According  to  the  report  nfthe 
fonrth  Old-Cntholic  Synod,  giyeu  iu  IMay,  1877,  at  Boud. 
there  are  now  in  Prussla  36  Old-Cntholic  congresiilions 
with  6610  independent  members ;  in  Baden,  44  coiijrre^ 
tions  with 6670  independent  members:  in  Barana, 24 coa- 
gregations  with  3716  independent  members;  in  Okieo- 
l>nrg,  8  congregntlons  with  104  independent  meniben*:  in 
WOrteinberp.  I  congi-egntion  with  94  indejieiKlent  mem- 
bers; 66  miulsters  nre  counected  with  the  Old  Caibolics: 
they  hnye  in  Oermnny  at  least  181  congregatiuas,  aud 
16,657  independent  meinliers. 

"Iu  Mny,  1876,  the  same  nnmbers  of  ihc  congrfgatloM 
were  rł*j)i)rted,  only  in  Bnyaria  the  nnmber  hna  f«n«o  to 
31.  8ixty  ministers  were  at  that  time  conuected  with 
them,  4  morę  than  now.  They  nombered  in  May,  1^^^ 
in  Prassin,  children  inclnded,*80,604 ;  in  B.idei).n,f03; 
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io  Bavaria,  10,119;  in  Hesse,  lOiS;  in  Oldeiibuis.  249 ;  in 
WUrtemberg,  S33. 

^*Iu  May,  1875,  there  were  In  Priiwia  3S  cougregAtions, 
6030  iude|)eodeDt members,  aud  18,766  pereuns ;  iu  liadeu, 
35  coogregationr,  4371  iudepeudeut  memben,  14,993  per> 
sona ;  iii  fiayaria,  4S4S  independeut  niember»,  13,000  per- 
BOUH ;  In  Germany,  10,000  iudepeudent  memben,  47,737 
peraoDS;  64  miuisiers. 

**(D.)  &Aoofa.-.(l.)  Uui9ertitiM,— In  the  wliiter  seasion 
of  1S76-76  tbere  etudled  tbeolu^y  nt  Leipsic  3217 :  at  Tabiu- 
gen, 233 :  at  Ilnlle,  1S7 ;  Berliu,  162 :  Krlangen,  134 ;  Oóiilii- 
geu,  78 :  Jena,  64;  Bono,  61 ;  Kieł.  60;  Siriisbnri;,  60;  M ar- 
barg,  46;  Konigiiberg,  44:  Brealau,  89;  Orelnwald,  88; 
Ruetock,  25;  Oiesif^eii,  28 :  Heidelber;;:,  9— toł^ellier,  1566; 
In  the  sammer  aeaaiuu  uf  1S76  there  wcre  1687  atudeuta  uf 
tlieoIogT. 

**  Iu  toe  German  empire  are  20  auiver8ltie»,  whicb  bad, 
In  1875, 16,507  atndento:  tbe  polytechuic  ecboola  had  360 
teacher8  aud  4428  Ktudeuti*. 

**  Iu  tbe  9  Pruasian  nuWersItlca,  tbe  acaderoy  at  Mfln- 
ater,  aud  the  lycenm  at  Braouaberg,  there  were,  iu  ibe 
Winter  seaaiou  uf  1876-77,  907  teacbera  aud  6362  aludeuti*; 
iu  Berlin  alone,  2490;  iu  Brealna,  1219;  Góttiugen,  991 ; 
Halle,  854;  Bnnn^  793;  654  Ktndiod  ETnngellciil  ineolnsiy, 
274  Cniholłc  theolngy,  S466  law,  1888  medicłne,  8644  phi- 
loaopby ;  nnd  beaidea  the  etndeuitf,  2262  hearera  atteoded 
the  iectare9. 

**(2.)  High  S>ehoolii.—The  kingdom  of  Pruwin  hap,  ac- 
cnrdiog  to  Dr.Wleae^aliistorlcai-atatistioil  wnrk  on  the 
higher  ecboolni,  221  gymnaaia  (165  Evangelicał,  50  Cnthoiic, 
16  mUed),  32  progyinnaMo,  92  Reolscbuleu  (iu  whlch  Inii- 
giiagea,  the  art?.  and  sciences  are  taught — 76  Evaiigelical. 
16  ('AiłHłlic),  82  higher  middle-claaa  achocim,  27  pr»vincial 
trade-scho<łla,  91  aeminariea  fi>r  yunng  tenchera  (61  Evao- 
celicnl,  25  Cathulic,  4  Jewi»h,  1  mixed),  267  hijfber  achouia 
loryoung  ladiea  (tbe  Germnns  cali  them  ftchoouf  for  daagh- 
fers).  35  inatitutiuna  for  the  deaf  and  diinib,  14  tor  the 
blluu,  and  7  higher  military  achout^.  The  number  of 
fchoiarfi  iu  theee  high  Mhouia  amoauted  iu  1874  to  128,000^ 
tbat  of  the  teacbera  to  6900;  tbe  cost  waa  Xl,O2O,70O. 

**The  whole  German  empire  hns  830  gymnaMia,  14  pro- 
gymuai^ia,  484  other  high  achooia  for  yuuug  meu,  wlth  a 
totalof  177,370  acholarc. 

"  According  to  the  liat  of  the  minieter  of  worship,  there 
were  on  Sept.  1, 1S74,  in  all  Prussinn  eleroentary  (ichoula, 
85,191  placea  ftir  teachera,  1436  of  wliich  wera  fllled  by 
Catholic  feniale  teacłiera  withont  aalary. 

**The  Germjin  empire  hae  abont  60,000  elementary 
Bchooiiiwith  6, €100,000  scholara;  for every  1000  inhabitantti 
abont  160  atiend  acbooi.  The  elementary  edncatiuu  is 
growing:  in  the  year  1872-78,4.58  per  ceuL;  iu  the  year 
1ST3-74, 3.98  per  cent. ;  aud  in  1875-76  not  qQiie  8  per  ceot. 
of  the  recruita  in  PrtiMia  conld  not  read. 

**  (C.)  Christian  Aiuneintiot\a.—{\.)  MiMtion  to  the  Heathen. 
—Germany  hae  eight  of  the  aiziy-three  £vangelical  Mia- 
fciun  Socletiea  ftir  the  heathen,  of  which  only  tbe  Mora- 
vian  Misslon  staudH  in  an  Immediatt*  ciłunection  with  tbe 
Charch.  Of  the  1569  misaion  iitationa  and  2182  miefion- 
ariet*,  Germany  nnpporta  274  atationa  and  470  młaeicm> 
aries ;  Germany  ana  German  Switzerlaud,  602  mi»»h>na- 
rie.s  Germany  cuntribnted  fur  ml«8iuu  purpueea  iu  one 
ycnr,  i:i07,(KH>. 

"In  1875  the  German  miaaiona  had— 
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*Thia  repreaenta  about  290  atationa,  600  miaaionariea, 
48,000  comuiunic4U)tii,  130,000  roembere,  27,600  acholara, 
aud  £107j000  expenHe8. 

"The  Baele  MicKion  (etftablished  1815)  bas  108  ml9- 
Monariea  and  30  principal  etatioua  in  Wert  Africa,  Ea-t 
India,  and  China,  8973  Christiana  and  11,849  nativea  un- 
uer  li8  care,  aud  3926  cbildreu  in  tbe  ecboola;  eipeuaea 
£4(»,fluo. 

"The  Rheniah  Misaion  Society  (e8tabll«hed  1828  in  Bar- 
jnjn)  haa  G2  mix8łonnrie!*,  48  prtuclpal  atationa  in  Africa, 

4  1^'^'  ^"^  ^^^  Inilin,  and  abont  £15,0<i0  espen^es. 
The  Herniannfsbnrg  Mission  (establifbed  Ił^łS)  ha*  70 
w»ł«»i«mariej«,  50  Htations  in  America,  Africa,  East  India, 
^"•"'[^Hn,  Nf-w  Zealand,  aud  an  income  of  £11,000. 

^  ne  Berlin  Mlwlon  8«)ciely  (eaublinhed  1824)  haa  68 
mił«monane«i,  38  plations  in  Africa  (Cnpeland,  Orance,  Free 
iłM '^'ł  u ''"**  Kallrland,  Nntal,  and  the  TransTanl  Kcpnb- 
Xl2'ocio    ^^^  baptiied  people,  aod  au  income  of  about 

^aJ^^^m  GoMner  Miwion  (establlshed  1S3S  In  Berlin)  haa 
łł  mi»8ionariea,  O  sUtiona  among  the  Kbola  aud  Hludfta, 


20.000  penoDS  nnder  ita  care,  and  An  income  of  aboot 
£7600. 

"  The  North-German  Mlsaion  (eatabliahed  1886  In  Brem- 
en)  haa  11  miaaionariea,  6  atatluua  in  New  Zealand  aud 
We^t  Africa. 

*'The  Mo*ravian  Miaalon  (eatablirhed  1732  in  Berthela- 
dorf,  uear  Uerrnhtit,kiugdom  ofSarony)  haa  160  miaaion- 
ariea, 92  atationa  iu  Greeulaud,  Labrador,  North  America. 
Weat  Indian  lalea.  Soath  Africa,  iu  tbe  Alpiue  Yalleya  of 
the  HimahiTae,  and  iu  Australia. 

"  Tbe  Leipsic  Miaoion  (eatabliahed  1636)  haa  20  miaaion- 
arie9, 16  atationa  iu  East  India  (Tamulalaud),  9179  Cbrla- 
tians  under  ita  care,  aud  an  income  of  a1>out  £12,000. 

"  (2.)  Miution  among  the  Jetts,  —  Iu  Germany  there  are 
tiłe  Society  of  Frienda  of  larael  In  Baale,  be^idea  fuur  Jew- 
b»h  miaaiouary  aocietiea. 

**  The  Berlin  Societ  y  (eatabliahed  1822)  worka  at  Berlin, 
haa  two  ordained  mUalouarie^,  one  layman,  oue  or  two 
colporteurs,  and  an  Income  of  £800. 

*'The  Khenish-Wcatphalian  Society  for  larael  (eatab- 
liithed  1844)  worka  in  Kliiueland,  Weatphalła,  Heaae,  and 
the  ueighborhtMid ;  haa  oue  ordained  miasionary,  oue  lay- 
miaciouanr,  oue  coluortenr,  aud  an  income  of  £780. 

"The  Evangelicai  Lntberan  Central  Aaaociaiion  for  la- 
rael (eatabliahed  1849)  haa  oue  mi(>t>iouary,  a  houae  for 
proselyte:*,  and  ia  rnpported  by  the  Lutberan  Charch  of 
baxony,  Bavaria,  He^ee,  etc. 

"  The  Society  of  Frienda  of  larael  Iu  Straabnrg  ia  amalL 

"  (3.)  Home  (Inner)  MisiiontL  cfc— Space  faila  to  uame 
all  the  amaller  or  larger  Home  Miaaion  a^eociationa  which 
can  be  fonud  iu  the  differeut  parta  uf  Germany. 

"It  mny  only  be  meutioned  that  the  2700  deaooneaaea 
of  ibe  thirty-four  German  Deaconeaaea'  inatitutoa  are  not 
only  employe<1  in  hoapitalu,  but,  at  leaat  in  part,  for  the 
rialtation  of  the  aick  and  the  poor.  and  for  inatraction 
in  tłie  nnmerims  achooia  for  little  children,  for  which  pur- 
poae  the  inatitutioua  at  Nonnenweier,  Kaiaerawerth,  and 
ilanoYer  tr^iiu  deaconeaaea ;  that  ao  many  Snnday-schoola 
have  eprung  np  in  the  lai*t  ten  or  flfieen  Teara  iu  Prnasia 
that  a  central  comniitiee  ia  formed  at  Berlin ;  and  tbat  the 
Rhenisb  aud  Weatphalian  Sunday-achool  Union  at  Elber- 
feld  and  Barmen,  the  conferencea  of  which  are  excellent- 
lv  attended,  can  orgauize  particular  dlatrict  nnioua,  iu  or- 
der to  iuflnencc  morę  yigoronsly  the  many  Snnday-achoola. 

"  We  cannot  speak  of  the  aaaociationa  and  in»titutea  in 
the  different  proYincea  of  Pra»aia  —  yic  Saze  -  Weimar, 
Wfirtemberg,  Lippe-Detmołd,  and  Alaace-l4i>rraiue— which 
take  care  of  aud  edncate  orphau  children ;  nor  can  we 
deacribe  the  work  ofthe  many  refligea  for  neglected  chil- 
dren in  all  parta  of  Germany,  nor  that  ofthe  tweuty  inatl- 
tutious  for  falien  women,  and  partly  ft»r  fallen  men,  nor 
that  ofthe  tbirty-llYe  oaaociatioua  aud  inatitutioua  for  dia- 
mii>«ed  pritttmera. 

"  Very  iuiuortant  for  protectiną  fl'om  evil  yoaog  men 
who  go  to  the  towna  are  the  Chriatiau  Uome«,  upwardt 
of  100  in  number.  in  which  the  young  working-man  flnda 
cheap  and  clean  lodgince  aud  meai«i,  a  friendhr  Chriatian 
wora,  aud  Yery  often  tne  neceaeary  work.  The  eecond 
Chriatian  Home  at  Berlin  (eatabliahed  in  1869),  from  Oct. 
1, 1874,  to  Jan.  1, 1876,  hKlged  16,060  yonng  men,  on  39,000 
nighta.  In  theae  homee  tbe  unmerous  Yonng  Meifa  Chria- 
tian Aaaociationa  haye comfortable  qnartere.  Iu  Germany 
there  are  fuur  large  nuiona  of  Young  Meu'8  Chriatian  Aa- 
aociations.  The  nnlon  of  the  Rheniab- Weatphalian  Yoaug 
Meu'a  Aaaociationa,  which  hae  ita  beadgnartera  at  Elber- 
feld,  comprif*ea  abont  120 aaaociationa ;  the  Eaetern  Union, 
which  haa  ita  centrę  at  Berlin,  haa  abont  100  aaaociationa, 
with  3000  membera ;  the  nnion  in  the  klngdom  of  Saxony 
has  16  aaaociationa,  with  800  membera ;  the  Sonth  German 
Union  haa  ita  25  aaaociationa,  wiih  600  membera,  chiefly 
in  WOrtemberg  and  Baden.  Beaidea  thece,  young  clerke 
haye  formed  two  aeparate  nnion  a. 

"In  GermauT,  besidea  the  Canatein  Bibie  lufltitntion, 
which  doea  only  the  printing  of  the  Bibie,  there  nre  25 
Bibie  aocietiea,  the  lareeat  of  which  ia  the  Prn>*Bian  Prin- 
cipal Bibie  Society  at  Berlin,  with  162  branch  aocietiea, 
Siuce  ita  eatabliahment  in  1814  It  haa  aprend  morę  than 
fonr  million  copiea  of  the  Bibie.  All  the  26  Bibie  aocietiea 
in  1875  diatribnted  186,0<K),  and  aince  their  eatabliahment 
morę  than  8,ooo,ooo  copiea.  Tbe  85  or  40  amall  or  larger 
Tract  and  Colportage  aocietiea  baTe  done  and  are  doing 
much  tu  promote  the  readiug  and  nuderatauding  of  the 
Bibie. 

"Grent  importance  la  now  atiached  to  the  creation  of  a 
better  popular  literatnre  and  of  a  l>etter  daily  preaa,  and 
tbere  are  already  fiye  daily  political  papera  with  an  earuest 
Chriatian  tcndencY. 

"  U  ia  enconraging  that  aseoclatione  like  thoae  at  Elber- 
feld  and  Barmen,  for  promotlng  a  better  8nnday*a  reat, 
begin  to  work,  and  it  ia  a  very  hopeful  aigii  that  there  are 
puch  a(x:ietiea  aa  the  Central  Commlttee  ofthe  Home  Mia- 
aiini  in  Pniiiaia,  which  haa  been  ao  long  and  ao  ably  pre- 
aided  over  by  Dr.  Wichern ;  the  Evnngelica1  Society  for 
Uermany,  which  haa  ita  centrę  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen; 
the  Baden  Colportage  Society;  and  that  the  Kanhe  Han^ 
near  Hamburg,  the  Johnsa  Inatiintion,  near  Berlin,  the 
Barmen  Mii^aitm-hon^e,  and  the  Criachonn,  near  Baale, 
help  to  prepare  ennieat  yonng  men  for  the  aervices  of  city 
micaiouariea,  col))ortenra,  and  eyangeliata;  and  that  anch 
aocietiea  as  tbe  Eyangellcal  Society  eeud  out  meu  wha 
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tlslŁ  the  people  from  honse  to  honse,  go  to  tbe  poor  and 
the  słck,  oelp  the  ministere  iu  large  parlshes,  boid  Bible- 
clnssetf,  and  condiict  Sunday-Bchools  and  Yonoe  Men*ii 
Asaociatione,  niid  otber  meetiuge.  llie  Erangeucal  So- 
ciety  tuu  now  22  colporteare  and  city  mlasionaries,  aud 
flome  traTelHnf!;  prcachera  and  erangeliata.  It  baa  łu  tbe 
last  year  begnu  popniar  apolosetical  lectares  iu  large 
towns  witb  mucb  success,  and  It  10  qnite  certain  tbat  mach 
morę  cau  and  must  be  duue  by  i t  fur  Germany. 

**It  is  encoaraf^Dg  to  tbluk  that  about4B  ordaincd  min- 
Isters  are  at  work  iu  tbe  Germau  home-misaion  field ;  yet 
many  morę  are  wanted;  roauy  doors  are  open  for  a  larger 
and  freer  dUtribntlou  and  proclamaiion  ot  tbe  Word  ot 
God. 

"Tbere  is,  betidei,  to  be  noticed  the  Rąformed  Church 
in  BefUheim  and  Ecut  FtUMand^  consieting  of  9  congrega- 
tions,  wltb  6  roinlsters.  Ita  standard  la  tbe  Heidelberg 
Oiitechiom.  Tbe  body  waa  formed  abont  tbirty  years  ago, 
after  fali  Ing  to  Ind  oce  tbe  Chnrch  atitborltiea  to  make 
ceriain  reforma  wbich  it  earucatly  deaired.  It  baa  no  con- 
nectiou  witb  tbe  State.  It  la  nuderatood  to  be  in  corre- 
apondence  wltb  tbe  German  Reformed  Chnrch  in  North 
America,  witb  a  apecial  view  to  the  furmatiou  of  a  college 
for  traluiug  miniaters. 

"  Another  noteworthy  morement  to  be  mentloned  berę 
ia  tbe  Frce  Evantfelieal  Church  ąf  Oermani/.  In  Jnne, 
1860,  a  number  of  Christiana  In  Breslan,  capital  of  Silenia, 
In  Prnaala,  formed  themseWea  Into  a  Cbarcb,Cn1vInistic  In 
doctrine  and  Presbyterlan  in  government,  nuder  tbe  C4in- 
Tiction  tbat  tbe  National  Protestant  Chnrch  In  that  prov- 
Ince  waa  in  many  waya  cormpt  and  nufnlihfal.  They  ob- 
Jected  partlcularly  to  tbe  Lotheran  Tlew  of  tbe  sacra- 
menta,  and  to  tbe  altars,  images,  and  candlea  wbich  the 
Lndierana  retain ;  to  the  preva1ent  neglect  of  the  doc- 
trines  of  grace,  and  to  tbe  recognition  ofibe  kiug  aa  *  first 
bli>hop*  o?  the  Chnrch.  Not  heing  prepared  to  Join  the 
Reformed  Chnrch  of  Baat  Frieslana,  in  conaeąnence  of 
thelr  obserYing  festiyals,  and  for  otber  pointa  of  differ- 
ence,  they  formed  themMelres  into  the  rreo  Evange1icAl 
Church  of  Germany.  Tbere  are  three  ministera  of  thia 
Chnrch,  who  have  jast  formed  them^eWes  Into  a  preshy* 
tery.  Tbere  are  deacoua  and  eldera  in  the  cougregatlons, 
ana  an  anunal  conference  of  eldera.  The  couference  bas 
adopted  tbe  Weatminster  Shorter  Catechlam.  The  mem- 
bers  of  thia  Chnrch  alm  at  the  converslon  both  of  Jewa 
and  Gentilea.  The  Chnrch  bas  been  fostered  by  one,  him- 
eelf  a  conrert  of  tbe  Jewiah  mlsalon  at  Breelau,wbo  takea 
a  deep  iuterest  iu  Jewish  miaalona.'* 

III.  Literaturę, — See  Kux,  Organismus  u.  Statiatik  des 
preuss.  Staałes  (Leipa.  1842,  2d  ed.) ;  Frantz,  fftindb, 
des  preuss,  Staaies  (QuedL  and  Leipa.  1854-55) ;  Haae, 
Church  Hist,  §  288,  874,  453,  456;  Hagenbach,  Church 
Hist  18/A  and  19/A  Cent.  (see  Index) ;  Alzog,  Unirersal- 
Kirchengesch,  (aee  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Scripłores  Rerum 
Prussicarum  (Ltpa.  1868  Bq.) ;  Yoigt,  Gesch.  Preussens^ 
vol.  i,  iv ;  Bender,  De  Vełerum  Prutenorum  Diis  (Braunsb. 
1865) ;  Beitrdge  z,  Kirchengesch,  des  19/«n  Jahrhunderts 
(Augab.  1835) ;  EUendorf,  IHe  kathoL  Kirche  Preussens 
(RudolfsL  1837) ;  Rankę,  Memoirs  ofthe  House  ofBran" 
denburg  and  Hist,  ofPrussia  (Lond.  1849,  8  vola.  8vo) ; 
Krabbe,  Die  evangeLLandeskirche  Preussens  (fień,  1849) ; 
Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  ii,  56,  827,  401 ;  Banr,  Religious 
Life  in  Germany  (liond.  1870,  2  rola.  8vo) ;  Bi-it,  and 
For,  Ev,  Rer,  Oct.  1875,  art.  iv ;  Domer,  Hist,  of  Prot, 
TheoL  ii,  400  Bq. ;  JCdinb,  Rev,  Apńl,  1874,  art,  iii ;  Lond, 
Qu.  Rev,  April,  1874,  art.  i ;  Chawberis  Cyclop,  %,  v., 
wbich  we  bave  uaed  in  the  treatment  of  aeeular  history, 
tbough  without  accepting  ita  extreme  anti-Prussian  ez- 
presaions. 

Prynne,  William,  famoua  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
liah  Puritanism,  was  born  of  a  good  faroily  at  Swana- 
wiek,  in  Somersetshire,  1600,  and  became  a  barrister-at* 
law  and  member  of  Lincoln*8  Inn  at  the  ttme  when  Dr. 
Preston,  a  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  was  lecturer  tbere. 
It  waa  the  period  when  the  illegal  operattona  of  the 
Star-chamber  and  the  conrts  of  high  commission  had 
reduced  England  to  a  despotism  equal  to  that  of  France, 
while  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  scandal  to  religion 
and  good  morals.  Marshal,  Mant4)n,  Calamy,  Burton, 
and  other  preachera  in  London  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
earnest  piet}'  and  love  of  freedom  wbich  soon  after  pro- 
daced  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  merę  sight  of  Bur- 
ton, aa  Neale  remarks,  was  a  sermon  against  oppression. 
Prynne  was  a  person  of  sour  temper  and  austere 
practices,  remarkable  for  his  indefatigable  devotion  to 
his  books.  His  name  scarcely  appears  in  the  I^w  Re- 
ports  of  his  time,  and  be  never  practiced  at  the  bar  to 


any  oonńderablc  eztent     He  applied  himself  pńa» 
pally  to  the  study  of  contiOTeraial  dŁviiiit3r,  and  bccn* 
a  devoted  foUower  of  Dr.  John  Preaton  (q.  v.).    Ia  v^ 
cordance  with  tbe  doctrinea  of  tbe  Puritans  respeii^ 
Church  govemment,  be  published,  aoon  after  be  canM^u 
Lincoln^s  Inn,  several  tracta  againat  Aiminianisai  m: 
againat  prelatical  juriadiction,  by  wbicfa,  as  ir^  as  t^ 
piomoting  and  encouraging  motiona  ia  the  aopenr 
oourta  for  probibittona  to  the  High  CommissŁon  Cc«r 
he  greatly  ezasperated  archbishop  Laud  and  the  ekrsy 
againat  him.     He  waa  himaelf  as  ung^entle  aa  Le<. 
Prynne  waa  aa  unspiritual  in  his  reli^on,  and  as  m- 
sympathizing  with  the  amenities  of  haman  natore.  Ct 
tried  all  things  by  the  dry  logie  which  was  to  him  iS- 
aufficient,    Sometimea  be  would  fiod  a  terrihle  sia  a 
the  wearing  of  long  cuda — ^loye-locks,  as  they  were  caB- 
ed^by  men,  sometimea  in  wrong  opinions  on  the  u^ 
Ject  of  predestination.    In  1G32  he  suddenly  madę  kij 
appearance  with  a  Yinalent  treatiae  entitled  tli^ris- 
mastiXf  or  a  Seourge  of  the  Stage-players,  a  teiSie^ 
work  of  morę  than  a  thouaand  pagesi,  fuli  of  leaniir;: 
and  curioua  quotatioo8,  and  Written    againat  pkMjh 
maska,  dancing,  and  espedally  agmnst  wonien-a€i«i& 
Tbere  waa  much  room  for  the  acourge  of  the  aatiriat 
in  the  degraded  state  ofthe  morala  of  the  stsge.    Vu» 
indecency  tainted  the  higheat  dnunatic  efforts  of  tU 
time,  and  evcn  the  nobleat  cbaracters  coold  not  be  ic- 
troduced  upon  the  atage  unleaa  they  were  smothercd  ia 
afoul  moraaa  of aeething  comiption.    But  Frynne^s  work 
waa  too  Bevere  and  too  generał  in  its  sweeping  denan- 
ciationa  to  conviuoe  any  one  not  convinced  alreadr. 
Bringing  every  charge  under  the  aun  against  the  plar- 
ers  indiscriminately,  he  held  them  reaponaible  for  ercir 
ain  which  the  pagea  of  history  revealed  to  have  beca 
oommitted  by  their  predeceasora  in  Greeoe  or  Bomf  : 
but  all  tbis  could  not  faare  brought  the  sad  conse- 
quence8  that  followed.    Some  pasaagea  in  tbis  worii 
were  anppoeed  to  be  levelled  againat  the  queen,  wbo 
had  acted  in  a  pastorał  performed  at  Somerset  Hoast\ 
and  the  language  of  the  book  was  certainly,  like  roo«t 
others  of  that  age,  anything  but  refined  and  compli- 
mentary.     The  real  cauae  of  offence,  in  the  eyes  of 
archbishop  Laud,  who  originated  the  proaecutżon  againit 
Prynne,  was,  of  course,  far  other  than  thia  libellons  mat- 
ter-~namely,  the  oppoaition  of  Prynne  and  hU  entire  par- 
ty to  the  Arminian  system  and  the  juriadicfion  of  the 
bishops.    The  Information  incloded  both  the  asperńoos 
of  the  author  againat  the  queen  and  the  lords  of  tbe 
oouucil  for  their  share  in  the  diyersiona  of  the  age,  and 
his  commendation  of  "factious  peraona."     Ihe  cau$e 
was  tried  before  the  Star-chamber,  and  the  condemna- 
tion  of  Prynne  was  a  matter  of  course.     After  a  foli 
bearing,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book  bumed  by 
the  common  liangman,  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar 
and  turned  out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln'8  Inn,  to  be 
degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory  st 
Westminster  and  Cheapńde,  and  to  loso  one  of  his  ena 
at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  and  then  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.    Tbis  must  have  been  a  modente 
sentence  in  the  eyea  of  some  of  the  lorda  of  the  coundl, 
for  the  earl  of  Dorset  addressed  the  priaoner  in  tbne 
words :  "  Mr.  Piynne,  I  dedare  yon  to  be  a  schuna- 
roaker  in  the  Church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  commofl- 
wealth,  a  wolf  in  8heep's  clothing;  in  a  word,  owutitm 
malorum  negnissimus,    1  shall  fine  him  £10,000,  which 
is  morę  than  he  is  wortb,  yet  less  than  he  de8ervc&    I 
will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  roore  than  a  plagned  man, 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  tbough  be  can^t  bite,  will  foam.   He 
is  so  far  from  being  a  social  sool  that  he  is  not  a  n- 
tional  souL     He  b  fit  to  live  in  dena  with  auch  beft^s 
of  prey  as  wolyes  and  tigers  like  himaelf;  therefore.  I 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  for  cor- 
poral  punishment  I  should  have  him  branded  in  tbe 
forehead,  alit  in  the  noee,  and  hare  his  ean  choppcd 
ofT."    Pr}'nne's  sentence,  outrageous  as  it  was,  was  not 
received  with  that  generał  indignation  which  it  would 
have  called  forth  two  or  three  years  later.    Tbe  loJU 
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of  Court,  who  had  been  loiued  by  his  wholesale  condem- 
nation  of  Łbe  drama  Ło  spend  tboasands  of  pouuds  on  a 
gorgeous  maak,  whicb  Łhey  presented  to  the  king,  and 
8ome  w  bo  afterwards  took  tbe  foremost  part  iu  reBistance 
to  the  court»  joined  now  in  approyal  of  ita  measurea. 
Tbe  priaon  with  whicb  Laud  rewarded  Prynne's  enor- 
mous  folio,  howerer,  in  nowiae  tamed  this  most  obstinate 
and  uarrow-minded  of  men.    Three  yeais  afterwaids, 
w  bile  in  the  Tower  under  tbe  above  sentenoe,  be  issued 
from  its  walls  a  new  tract,  attacking  the  biabops  aa  de- 
Youring  wolves  and  lorda  of  Lucifer.     It  waa  entitled 
Stwafrom  Iptwich,  and  sorely  reflected  upon  Laud  and 
the  hierarchy  generaU3%    For  tbia  publication  be  waa 
again  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  Ane  of  £5000,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S  and  L  (Seditious  li- 
beller),  to  lose  the  remainder  of  hia  ears^  and  to  be  dosely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caemarvon  CasŁle.     Tbe  usual 
conaeąuence  of  undue  seyerity  appeared  in  tbe  popular 
sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  these  outrageous  sen- 
tences  excited.    Tbe  Puritan  frienda  of  Prynne  flock- 
ed  Ło  Caemaryon  Castle  in  auch  numbeia  tbat  it  was 
tbougbt  neceasary  to  change  tbe  sceno  of  bis  oonfine- 
roent;  and  afler  be  bad  been  at  Caemarvon  about  ten 
weeka,  be  waa  illegally  removed,  by  a  warrant  from  tbe 
lords  of  tbe  oouncil,  to  tbe  castle  of  the  Mont  Orgiieil, 
in  the  island  of  Jersey.     Herę  be  remaineil  until  the 
beginniag  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641 ,  wben,  upon 
hia  petition  to  tbe  Ilouse  of  Commons,  be  was  released 
by  a  warrant  from  tbe  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were 
pasaed  declaring,  very  truły,  both  the  sentenoes  against 
him  in  tbe  Star-chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law.     Cbur- 
endou  and  Antbony  Wood  describe  tbe  extraordinary 
deinonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in  bis  favor  on  his 
Unding  at  Sontbampton  and  on  his  joiiniey  to  Lon- 
don (^Hittory  ofthe  Rebellion, i,  199;  Athenm  Oionienses, 
iii,  848).    Soon  aflerwards  be  was  retumed  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Newport,  in  Comwall,  and  about 
the  same  time  waa  madę  a  bencher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Besides,  Parliament  voted  bim,  and  the  famoua  preach- 
er  Burton,  and  tbe  pbysician  Bastwick,  Łwo  Puritans 
who  were  included  with  Pr}'nne,  money  in  coropensa- 
tion ;  but  this  they  never  got,  in  oonsequence  of  the  dia- 
turbed  state  of  the  times.     One  of  tbe  principal  fruits 
of  this  bigh-banded  proceeding  of  tbe  law  was  tbe  roua- 
ing  of  tbe  nation  to  indignant  protests  against  those  in 
authority,  and  prepariog  the  way  for  the  changes  of  gov- 
erument  tbat  ensued ;  yet  to  tbe  credit  of  Prynne  be  it 
uid  tbat,  notwithstanding  all  the  injustice  with  whicb 
he  wss  treated,  and  tbe  cruelty  tbat  was  inflicted  upon 
bim,  be  took  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  tbe 
later  years  of  tbe  Long  Parliament.     Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, immediatcly  before  the  king*s  trial  Prynne  was 
ordered  into  the  cuatody  of  tbe  sergeant-at-arms  for 
"denying  tbe  supremacy  of  Parliament*'  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Memento  (Kushwortb,  CoUectiom,  ii,  1389). 
Oli  Dec  6  be  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and,  togetber  with 
many  of  bis  party,  ejected  from  tbe  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell 
uid  tbe  army  party,  and,in  conseqaence  of  his  writings 
agamst  them,  waa  agatn  imprisoned  for  sereral  years  at 
punster  Castle,  in  SoroersetBbire,  and  Pendenniś  Castle, 
in  Comwall     He  was  expressly  disabled  by  Parliament 
"  to  ofBciate  or  be  in  any  office  oonceming  the  adminis- 
tration  of  juatice  within  the  oommonwealth."     In  tbe 
early  part  of  the  year  1660,  having  retomed  to  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  exclttded  member,  be 
w  aaid,  in  a  letter  to  General  Monk  (Win wood,  Memo- 
'[^ł  voL  iii),  to  haye  **  exccedingly  asserted  the  king's 
fight,"  but  with  80  much  of  his  characteristic  bittemcM 
«nd  iraprudence  tbat  Monk  scnt  for  bim  and  admon- 
^bed  him  to  be  ąuiet.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
rarUament,  in  Marcb,  1660,  be  was  elected  to  scr%e  in 
the  oew  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Bath.    Soon  afker 
the  Restoration  he  was  appoiiited  keeper  of  tbe  rcc- 
ows  in  the  T«ower,  an  office  for  which  bis  babite  of 
•Wdy  pecuUarly  fitted  bim,  and  whicb  fumUbed  bim 


with  the  opportunity  of  compiling  his  laboriona  and 
useful  coUections  reapecting  constitutional  and  parlia- 
meutary  bistory.  He  died  in  tbat  office  in  1669.  Wood 
calculates  tbat  be  wrote  a  sheet  of  MS.  for  every  day  of 
his  lifetime  aiter  reaching  roan's  estate.  ^  His  custom 
was,  wben  he  studied,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap» 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  senring  as  an  um- 
brella,  to  defend  them  from  too  much  light;  and,  sol- 
dom eating  a  dinner,  would  eyerj'  three  hours  or  roore 
be  munching  a  roli  of  bread,  and  would  now  and  then 
refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.  To  this  (says 
the  editor  of  Neale)  Butler  seems  to  allude  In  hia  ad- 
dresa  to  hia  muse : 

*  Thou  tbat  with  ale  or  viler  Iłąnors 
Did(>t  iospire  Withere,  Prvnne,  or  Ylcars, 
And  teach  them,  though  it  were  In  eplle 
Of  naturę  and  thełr  stars,  to  write.'" 

His  works  amonnt  to  forty  rolumes,  folio  and  qnarto. 
Tbe  most  raluable,  and  a  very  useful  performance,  ia 
hia  Collection  o/Recordśf  in  four  large  yolumes.  Prynne 
proposed  to  illustrate  and  prove  in  these  tbe  supremacy 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  all  ecclesiastical  aflairs  with- 
in the  realm  by  records  taken  from  the  earliest  perioda 
of  English  bistory  to  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  only 
completed  the  design  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  See 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  Bioff,  Did,  s.  v. :  Greene, 
Short  Hisf,  ofthe  En^,  People^  p.  515  Bq.;  Gardiner,  Hist. 
of  the  Puritan  RecoL  eh.  v ;  Stoogbton,  Eecles.  Hist, 
of  Engl  i,  24,  48,  89,  121, 158,  455;  Perry,  Higf.  EngL 
CA.  vols.  i  and  ii ;  Collier,  Eccles,  Hist, ;  Clarendon,  Hist. 
of  the  RebeUionf  bk.  iii;  DTsracli,  Miscett,  p.  111  sq. ; 
Knigbt,  Popular  Hi$t,  of  England,  vol.  iii,  cb.  xix ; 
Hurae,  Iłist.  of  England,  cb.  lii  et  al.;  and  the  copious 
article  in  Ali  i  bonę,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Authors, 
8.  V.     (J.  H.  W.} 

Pr5rtaneiim  {irpvTavŁiop)  was  tbe  common  house 
of  an  ancient  Greek  city  or  state  in  whicb  a  sacred  fire 
was  kept  constantly  buniing  in  honor  of  Yesta,  It  waa 
an  appropriate  buildtng,  where,  in  the  name  of  tbe  city 
or  state,  the  roagistrates,  known  as  tbe  Pr>'tanes,  brought 
suitable  ofTerings  to  the  yeneratcd  goddess.  The  fire- 
seryice  obseryed  iu  honor  of  Ycsta  was  distingui-shcd  by 
the  name  of  Piylamaiis.  The  tempie  which  was  called 
pr^^tancum  was  of  a  round  form,  in  order,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  represent  tbe  figurę  of  tbe  earth,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  others,  to  represent  tbe  centrę  ofthe  universe. 
Plutarch  tbus  speaks  on  tbe  subjcct :  "  It  is  also  said  tbat 
Numa  built  tbe  tempie  of  Yesta,  where  tbe  perpetual 
fire  was  to  be  kept,  in  an  orbioular  form,  not  intending 
to  represent  the  figurę  of  tbe  earth,  as  if  tbat  was  meant 
by  Yesta,  but  the  frame  of  tbe  unirerse,  in  tbe  centrę  of 
whicb  tbe  Pythagoreans  place  the  element  of  fire,  and 
give  it  tbe  name  of  Yesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they 
suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centrę  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round 
the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  ofthe  most  raluable 
nor  principal  parta  of  the  great  machinę.  Plato,  too, 
in  his  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  assigntng  the  earth  a  diffcrent  sitiiation  from 
the  centrę,  and  leaving  tbat,  as  the  place  of  honor,  to  a 
nobler  element."  If  the  sacred  fire  in  the  prytaneura 
waa  accidentally  extinguished,  or  even  if  it  continued 
buming,  tbe  yestal  yirgins  invariably  rcnewed  it  every 
year  on  tbe  calends  of  Marcb  by  collecting  tbe  solar 
rays  in  a  concaye  yeasel  of  bra^s.     From  tbe  fire  which 
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was  kept  buming  in  the  pr}'taneuro  of  tbe  parent  state, 
tbe  sacred  fire  was  supplied  to  each  of  its  colonies  or 
dependent  states.  Tbucydides  states  tbat,  before  tbe 
time  of  Theseus,  a  pr}'taneum  was  to  be  found  in  eyery 
city  or  state  of  Attica.  The  prytaneum  of  Athens  was 
originally  built  on  tbe  Acropoliit,  but  afterwards  it  stood 
ncar  the  agora,  or  fonim. — Gardner,  Faiths  ofthe  World, 
s.  V,     See  Smith,  IHct,  ofCiass,  AtUig,  s.  y. 

Psalm.    See  Psalmody  ;  Psalms,  fiooK  of. 

Psalmanasar,  Georoe,  a  remarkable  im|)ostor  in 
the  reiigious  and  litenr>'  world,  was  bom,  probably,  in 
tbe  year  1680,  and  was  of  French  origin.    He  reoeired 
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hU  educatioD  partly  in  a  free  scbool  taught  by  two 
Franciscan  monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of  Je»- 
uits  in  an  archiepiscopal  city,  the  name  of  wbtch,  as 
alao  tbat  of  bis  birthplace  and  of  bis  parents,  remains 
tmknown.    Upon  leaying  tbe  college,  be  was  rcconi- 
mended  as  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  but  soon  fell 
into  a  mean,  rambling  kind  of  life  tbat  produced  in 
biro  plenty  of  disappointments  and  misfortunes.    Tbe 
tirst  pretence  be  took  up  witb  was  tbat  of  being  a  siif- 
ferer  for  religion ;  and  be  procured  a  certiflcate  tbat  be 
was  of  Irisb  extraction,  bad  left  tbe  country  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome«    Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
purcbase  a  pilgrim'8  garb,  be  bad  obserred,  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  a  roiraculous  saint,  tbat  sucb  a  one  liad 
been  set  up  as  a  monument  of  gratttude  by  some  wan- 
dering  pilgrim ;  and  be  contriv^  to  take  botb  staff  and 
doak  away  at  noonday.    **  Being  tbus  aocoutred,**  says 
he,  **  and  furnisbed  witb  a  pass,  I  began,  at  all  proper 
places,  to  beg  my  way  in  a  ilueut  Latin,  accosting  oniy 
clergymen  or  persons  of  figurę,  b}'  wbom  I  could  be  un- 
derstood,  and  found  tbem  mosŁly  so  generous  and  creti- 
olotts  tbat  I  migbt  easily  bave  saved  money  and  put 
myself  into  a  mucb  better  dress  before  I  bad  gone 
tbrougb  a  soore  or  two  of  miles."    His  next  trick  was 
to  impose  on  men  in  tbe  garb  of  a  soldier,  menial  pre- 
ceptor, beggar,  or  vagrant  nondescript,  Iiving  on  bis 
wita  as  be  could,  according  to  tbe  wbim  or  necessity 
of  tbe  bour.     In  the  course  of  bis  wanderings,  be  was 
thrown  into  the  companionsbip  of  a  colonel  Lauder  at 
Sluys,  to  wbom  be  gave  bimself  out  under  tbe  name 
by  wbicb  be  is  so  celebrated,  representing  bimself  as  a 
Japanese  conyert  to  Cbristianity,  and  native  of  tbe  isl- 
and  of  Formosa.    The  cbaplain  of  tbe  regiment  took 
Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  be  instantly  became  tbe 
religious  lion  of  tbe  day,  his  patron  (wbo  was  a  man 
eąually  acute  and  unprincipled)  skilfully  availing  bim- 
self of  the  connection  to  secure  fur  bimself  prefcrment 
in  the  Cburch.    Differcnt  ccclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
tended  for  the  honor  of  being  seryiceable  to  bira ;  and 
through  tbe  influence  of  tbe  bishop  of  Oxford,  apartments 
were  assigned  him  at  the  unirersity,  in  order  tbat  be 
migbt  prosecute  his  studies  there.    The  talent,  ingenu- 
ity,  and  reaource  wbicb  he  displayed  in  keeping  up  the 
deception  go  far  to  account  for  what  may  seem  tu  us  tbe 
strange  credulity  witb  wbicb  bis  story  was  rcccired. 
He  published,  in  Latin,  a  fabulous  account  of  tbe  island 
of  Formosa,  the  consistency  and  rerisimilitude  of  which 
imposed  upon  tbe  leamed  world.     He  also  inrented  a 
language,  compact  and  somewhat  complex  in  structure, 
and  was  able,  in  virtue  of  a  memory  not  less  tban  aston- 
isbing,  to  dcfy  the  ordinary  mctbods  of  detection.     In 
tbe  midst  of  his  success,  bowerer,  at  tbe  age  of  about 
thirty-two,  be  became  the  subject  of  religious  impres^ 
sions,  and  his  conscience  awoke  to  tbe  ignominy  of  the 
deceit  wbicb  be  was  practicing.    Urgcd  by  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  genuine  feeling  of  penitence,  he  with- 
drew  bimself  from  public  notico,  and  fur  the  n^t  of  bis 
long  life  honorably  earned  his  livelihood  by  literaturę, 
in  wbicb  be  bad  a  moderatc  success.     I3esidc8  much 
assiduous  compilation  fur  the  booksellers.  of  history, 
geography,  and  the  like,  he  published  sereral  works 
anonymoiisly,  one  of  wbicb,  i4fi  Essay  on  MiracUs,  hy  a 
/Ajyman,  was  for  some  tirae  excecdingly  popular,  and 
anotbcr  a  version  of  tbe  Psalms.    On  his  deatli  in  Lon- 
don in  1762,  it  was  found  tbat  he  bad  also  busted  bim- 
self in  preparing  for  postbumous  publication  an  account 
of  his  curious  career,  which,  under  the  tillc  Memoirs 

of ,  commoniy  known  as  George  Paaimtmazar,  a  re- 

puted  natire  of  FormosOj  ttritten  by  hinuteff,  was  some 
years  after  givcn  to  the  world.  Sec  the  art.  in  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v.,  and  the  refer- 
ences  there  given ;  Chamhera's  Cyclop.  s.  v. :  National 
Repońiory  (April,  1878);  p.  876.     (.1.  H.  W.) 

Psalmister  (Lat.  Pmlmista)  nr  Fsaltes  (ainffer), 
one  of  the  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Cburch,  mentioned 
first  by  tbe  Council  of  Laodicea.    The  form  used  in  their 


designation  was,  according  to  the  fonrth  Council  ofCar- 
tbage, "  See  tbat  thou  belicrest  in  thine  beart  what  thoa 
singest  witb  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  works  what  thoa 
bdierest  in  thy  heart."  See  Prbcrntor.  Tbe  psaltea 
went  up  into  the  ambo^  or  reading-desk,  and  sang  out  of 
a  book.  Tbat  sucb  a  modę  of  conducting  public  wor- 
sbip  was  only  intended  to  be  for  a  time  is  evidenŁ  from 
tbe  circumstance  tbat  sereral  of  the  fatben  of  the  Cburch 
mention  this  practice  as  existing  in  their  time  of  the 
people  singing  all  together.  The  order  of  psaltes,  on 
their  appointment  to  office,  reąnired  no  imposition  of 
bands  or  solemn  consecration,  but  siroply  received  their 
office  from  a  presbyter,  wbo  used  the  form  of  worda  aa 
laid  down  by  tbe  Council  of  Cartbage  and  given  abore. 
Psalmody,  Akciknt.  By  this  term  we  mean  the 
singing  of  sacred  songs  as  an  act  of  worship;  and  in 
this  article  we  shall  speak  only  of  tts  use  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  we  shall  use  the  term  in  its  most  incluslTe 
sense.  In  doing  so,  we  substantially  adopt  tbe  art.  in 
Kitto's  Cydopadia, 

Tbe  simple  idea  of  psalmody  is  tbe  expre8Bion  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  lyrical  poetr}'  and  in  musical  cadence. 
Kbytbmical  song  seems  to  be  the  instinctire  utteranoe 
of  all  strong  emotion.  Sarage  nations  espress  tbem- 
selres  in  language  of  natural  poetry,  uttered  in  the  ca- 
dence of  a  rude  cbant  or  musical  recitative.  In  wor- 
ship, the  use  of  poetry  and  musie  is  cocTal  witb  societj 
(Plato,  De  Leyib,  lib.  iii,  c.  16;  Lowth,  Heb,  Poetry^  leci. 
1).  Homer  wrote  bymns  to  the  gods;  Orpbeus  was  a 
priest-musician,  tbe  tamer  and  sanctifier  by  bis  ]}Te  of 
wbaterer  was  rude  and  goilless.  Tbe  muses  were  chief- 
\y  employed  in  the  ser\-ice  of  tbe  gods  (Pbumutus,  Ue 
Natura  Deorym,  p.  167,  ed.  Gale),  from  wbicb  some  of 
thero — e.  g.  Melpomenę,  Terpsichore,  Polymnia — de- 
rired  their  namoH.  Clrmens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  tbat 
a  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  tbe  Eg}'ptians  consisted 
in  singing  bymns  io  their  gods:  ** First,  a  singer  goca 
before,  bringing  forth  some  one  tbing  of  the  symbols  of 
musie;  nnd  they  say  tbat  he  ought  to  take  two  books 
out  of  thuse  of  Hermes,  the  one  containing  the  bymns 
of  the  godp,  the  ot  ber  the  metbod  of  a  royal  life.  .  .  • 
There  are  ten  things  which  are  suitable  to  the  honor 
of  their  gods,  and  comprise  the  Eg}'ptian  religion,  Ttz. 
sacrifices,  first-fniits,  bymns,  prayers,  shows,  feasts,  and 
sucb-like  things"  (Stromata,  vi,  683,  ed.  Paris).  Por- 
pliyry  confirms  this.  Tbe  Egyptians,  be  8a}-s,  derote 
"  the  day  to  tbe  worship  of  their  gods,  in  wbicb,  three 
or  four  times — viz.  moming  and  erening,  noon  and  sun- 
setting— they  sing  bymns  unto  tbem"  {De  A  butinmi.  iv, 
8).  Conceming  the  Indians,  be  says,  "  they  spend  tbe 
greatest  pnrt  of  tbe  da}*  and  night  in  prayers  and  bymns 
to  tbe  gods"  {ibid,  12*18;  see  also  VHd  Pythag.  p'.  200, 
ed.  Cantab.).  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  Arrianus,  the  Stoic  pbilosopber.  **  If."  says  he, 
"  we  are  intelligent  creatures,  what  else  should  we  do, 
botb  in  public  and  private,  tban  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the 
Deity,  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  give  tbanks  unto  him  ? 
Should  we  not,  whether  digging  or  ploughing  or  eating, 
sing  a  hymn  to  God?"  etc.  (Arrian,  Epidet,  i,  16;  also 
iii,  26).  Herodotua  tells  us  tbat  Homer  got  great 
credit  for  composing  bymns  to  tbe  gods  {De  Vita  //o- 
meri.  c.  9).  Rewards  were  giren  in  tbe  Pythian  gamet 
to  tbose  wbo  sang  tbe  best  bymns  to  tbe  gods  (Paiiaa- 
nias  in  Phocicis^  lib.  x).  The  apostatę  Julian  recom- 
mends  tbat  many  of  tbe  exceUent  hyrons  to  the  gods 
be  committed  to  memory,  most  of  wbicb,  be  8a>*s,  were 
composed  by  the  gods,  some  few  by  men  inspired  by  a 
divine  spirit  {Opera-  p.  651,  ed.  Paris).  Sacred  song, 
therefore,  is  no  peculiarity  of  revealed  religion.  It 
rests  upon  deep  instincts  of  buman  naturę,  perhapa 
of  all  intelligent  morał  naturę;  for  at  the  creaiion  *^the 
moming  stars  sang  together  for  Joy,"  at  tbe  nativity 
angelic  song  was  heanl  by  tbe  sbepberds  of  Bethle- 
bem,  and  in  tbe  tinal  heaven  botb  angels  and  redeeraed 
men  are  represented  as  singing  rapturous  songs  before 
tbe  throne. 
In  defining  sacred  song  as  the  utterance  of  stiong 
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emoŁion,  we  do  not  restrict  it  to  praise,  although  praise 
18  Łhe  most  natural  and  prominent  form  of  ir.  Deep 
florrow  and  eamest  prayer  may  also  find  tbeir  fitting 
exprea8ion  in  musical  song.  Augustine  thus  defines  the 
morę  technical  and  Christian  conception  of  a  hymn : 
**  Hymnua  est  cantus  cum  lande  Dei ;  si  canttis  est  et 
non  laudas  Deum,  non  dicis  hymnum ;  si  laudas  aliquid 
quod  non  pertinet  ad  landem  Dei,  non  dicis  hymnum" 
{Psa,  exlviii),  Church  song  is  restricted  to  lyrical  poe- 
try,  for  this  alone  can  expre8s  the  consentaneous  emo- 
tion  of  a  congregation.  It  exclnde8,  therefore,  didactic 
poetry,  which  expound8  doctrines  or  analyzes  feelings 
or  inculcates  duties;  and  it  exclnde8  dramatic  poetry, 
which  exprea8e8  passion  by  action.  It  is  also  morę 
than  merę  lyrical  poetry :  it  is  lyrical  poetry  which  as- 
sames  the  pure  truth  of  6od,  and  gi^es  expression  to 
the  deep  religious  feeling  which  it  excite8.  A  hymn  is 
an  outburst  of  religious  life. 

In  its  form,  worship-song  may  be  either  rhythmical 
or  metrical ;  the  former  was  its  primitive  and  morę  nn- 
cultured  form;  the  latter  is  its  subseąuent  and  morę 
artistic  form.  The  former  is  exemplifłed  in  the  Hebrew 
psalms  and  the  Greek  Christian  hymns;  the  latter  in 
the  Latin  hymns  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  in  the 
subsequent  hymnology  of  the  Western  Church.  Each 
of  conrse  reąuires  a  corresponding  furm  of  musie — the 
rhythmical  hymn,  a  musical  and  ad  lUńtum  recitative, 
closing  with  a  cadence,  technically  known  as  a  "chant  ;*' 
the  metrical  hymn,  a  metrical  tune.  The  anthem  dif- 
fers  from  both,  in  that  itconsists  of  certainl-hyŁhmical 
or  metrical  words  set  to  specific  musie,  which  seeks  to 
bring  out  their  special  emphasis,  and  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing  used  to  any  other.  The  anthem  is,  characteristi- 
cally,  the  performance  of  choirs,  and  not  the  worshtp  of 
the  congregation.  In  piiblic  worship,  sacred  song  may 
be  either  the  singing  of  a  choir  to  which  the  congrega- 
tion are  auditors,  or  the  united  act  of  the  entire  body 
of  worshippers,  the  choir  and  organ  simply  leading  and 
aceompanying  it.  Without  denying  to  the  former  the 
character  of  worship,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  worship  only 
in  a  very  restricted  and  imperfect  sense.  It  is  worship 
of  a  much  higher  and  morę  catholic  character  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  unitę  in  the  utterance  of  relig- 
ious feeling.  Hence,  as  a  nile,  no  coroposition  should 
be  allowed  in  congregational  worship  too  artistic  or  too 
intricate  for  congregational  use.  On  the  other  band, 
every  kind  of  composition  is  legitimate  that  a  congre- 
gation can  use,  and  through  which  it  can  exprefl8  the 
erootions  of  its  spiritual  life.  Neither  rhythmical  psalm 
nor  metrical  hymn  bas  any  natural  or  legtslative  prc' 
rogatire  or  sacredness  in  the  Church  of  God. 

The  manner  of  singing,  again,  whether  nnisonal,  as 
in  the  early  Church,  or  in  part  harmony,  as  in  the  mod- 
em Church;  whether  antiphonal,  between  chuir  and 
congregation,  or  between  one  part  of  the  congregation 
and  another,  as  in  many  of  the  Jewish  psalms,  or  uni- 
▼ersal  and  continuous  by  the  whole  congregation,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  best  expre8sion  of  religious 
feeling  is  secured. 

In  the  Bibie,  the  use  and  importance  of  sacred  song 
are  fully  recognised,  and  large  proyision  fur  it  is  madę. 
The  carliest  fragment  of  song  in  the  Bibie  is  not  sacred. 
Lamech  expres8es  himself  in  a  snatch  of  song  which 
has  all  the  characterist  ics  of  later  Tempie  poetry. 

The  Jews  seem  almnst  to  havc  restricted  their  use  of 
poetry  and  musie  to  divine  worship,  probably  becanse 
their  theocracy  so  identificd  their  national  and  their 
religious  life  as  that  the  expres8ion  of  the  one  was  the 
expTession  of  the  other.  Musie  and  song  werc  joincd 
in  holy  marriage,  and  presented  themselves  band  in 
hand  to  worship  before  the  Lord. 

The  iirst  record  of  Hebrew  worship-song  is  the  great 
outburst  of  the  newly  liberated  life  of  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,where  Miriam  prorided  for  the 
eKpreseion  of  their  praise  in  ber  magnificent  song.  This 
is  the  earliest  specimen  of  chorał  song  that  the  world 
posBessea.   It  was  probably  sung  antiphonally— Miriam 


and  the  women  on  the  one  side,  answered  by  Moaes  and 
the  men  on  the  other. 

We  have  minutę  accounts  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Tempie,  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid  and  Solomon ;  and  especially  of  the  great  musical 
ceIebra'tion  at  the  dedication  of  the  latter,  when  we  are 
told  that  Jehovah  ^pecially  responded  tx>  the  invoca- 
tioo  of  worshipping  song  (2  Chroń.  v,  12-14). 

Beyond  all  question  the  Tempie  sernice  was  the  most 
magnificent  chorał  worship  that  the  world  has  seen. 
On  great  occasions  the  choir  consisted  of  fonr  thousand 
singers  and  playera  (1  Chroń,  xxiii,  5 ;  xxv) ;  the  state- 
ments  of  Josephiis  (.4  n/.  viii,  8)  are  evidcntly  greatly 
exaggerated.  Its  psalmody  would  consist,  first,  of  sucfa 
compositions  as  had  been  written  by  Moses  and  others, 
with  those  of  David,  Asaph,  etc.  Some  of  David's 
early  psalma  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for  Tempie  use 
(pomp.  Psa.  xviii  with  2  Sam.  xxii).  Others  were 
doubtlcss  composed  specially  for  it,  Hence  most  of 
David's  psalms,  in  the  collcction  of  Hebrew  poetry  so 
designated,  are  inscribed  "To  the  chief  musician.'* 
From  time  to  time  fresh  contributions  of  sacred  song 
would  be  madę.  As  we  possess  it,  the  book  of  Psalms 
was  certainly  not  the  Tempie  pealter.  It  is  a  coUection, 
or  rather  a  combination  of  four  or  five  separate  coUec- 
tions,  of  Hebrew  poetry,  of  long  and  gradual  accumula- 
tion,  oontaining  the  Tempie  psalms,  but  containing  also 
many  pieces  neither  meant  nor  fitting  to  be  sung. 
Hence  the  ritual  and  religious  absiinlity  of  singing  in- 
discriminately  through  the  whole.  Hippolytus,  writing 
in  the  8d  century,  assigns  the  various  authorship  of  the 
collection  as  a  reason  why  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
to  it  (Hippolytus  On  the  Psalms^  ąuoted  by  Bunsen, 
Chriełianify  and  Mankind,  i,  458;  see  also  ibid.  ii,  176; 
Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  12,  3). 

From  the  structure  of  some  of  the  psalms,  as  well  as 
from  some  expressions  contained  in  them,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  sung  antiphonally,  probably  by  two 
choirs  responding  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  psalms, 
the  24th,  for  instance,  were  evidently  alteniatcd  between 
the  priest  and  the  people.  Among  the  various  stippo- 
sitions  conceming  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Sclah," 
one  is  that  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  chorus-shout  of  the 
people.  See  also  1  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Neh.  ix ;  Ezra  iii,  10 ; 
Isa.  vi,  1-3 ;  bishop  Lowth  On  Hebrew  Poetry^  lect  xix ; 
Wheatley  On  the  Common  Prayer^  eh.  iii,  §  9. 

From  1  Chroń,  xxv,  7  it  appears  that  Church  musie 
was  formally  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools. 

That  Jewish  song  was  celebrated  throughont  the 
East  is  implicd  in  the  ironical  request  of  the  Babylo- 
nians  that  their  poor  captiyes  would  "sing  them  one  of 
the  Bongs  of  Zioń." 

It  is  to  be  obRerved  that  the  singing  of  the  Tempie 
was  no  part  of  the  Levitical  ritual ;  it  was  a  fitting  wor- 
ship, independent  of  the  specific  economy  with  which  it 
was  connected.  It  bas,  therefore,  a  certain  perraanent 
authority  as  a  scriptural  precedent  of  worship-song. 

Conceming  the  musie  used  in  the  Jewish  Tempie  we 
havc  no  certain  tradi  tions.  The  ver)*  meaning  of  the 
musical  accents  in  the  book  of  Psalms  is  unknown. 
Carl  Engel  {Musie  o/ łhe  mott  Anńenł  Nation*.  eh.  vi) 
supposes  that  the  musical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  East,  was  derived  from  the  Assyrians, 
conceming  whose  musical  knowledge,  hit  berto  unsus- 
pected,  much  interesting  Information  has  been  deńved 
from  the  sculptures  discoyered  by  Mr.  Layanl  and  Mr. 
Bottii.  It  is  probable  that  David,  who  was  musician  as 
wcll  as  poet,  composed  musie  for  the  use  of  his  psalms 
in  public  worship.  From  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try this  would  necessarily  be  a  musical  recitative,  or 
"chant;"  and  as  adapled  for  Ihe  use  of  worshipping 
thotisands,  it  would  probably  be  very  simple  in  charac- 
ter. Whether  the  Jews  had  any  form  of  written  musie 
or  not,  or  whether  the  musie  of  their  Tempie  psalms 
yftA  learned  by  the  ear,  and  tradi tionally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  unknown.  Certainly 
no  tracę  of  written  musie  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is 
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to  be  preflumed  ŁbaŁ  the  miiaic  originallj  set  to  David'8 
psalms  would  be  perpetuated  from  age  to  age ;  and  tbat 
tberefore  the  musie  to  which  our  Lord  aud  hU  diaciples 
sang  the  lesser  Hallel  on  the  ^  uight  on  wbicb  he  was 
betrayed,"  and  the  miuic  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
their  pńson  songs,  would  be  the  old  traditional  Tempie 
musie  The  tradition  is  tbat  the  Peregńne  Tonę  was 
the  musie  to  which  the  lesser  Hallel  was  sung.  Ali 
thls,  however,  is  pure  oonjecture.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cie of  histońcal  proof  to  throw  light  upon  it.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  dispersions  and 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  tbat  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  musie 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans. 

At  the  dispersion,  Temple-song  ceased.  Bumey  says, 
some  Hebrew  high-priest  being  his  informant,  **  that  all 
instrumental,  and  even  vocal  performances  have  been 
banished  from  the  synagogue  ever  sinoe  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  little  singing  now  in  use  there  is 
an  innovation  and  a  modem  license ;  for  the  Jews,  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it  uniawful,  or 
at  least  unfit^  to  sing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  moum  and  repent 
in  silence*'  {Uiał,  o/ Musie,  i,  251).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  aithough  at  the  dispersion  the  Tempie  musie 
was  forever  silenced,  yct  that  synagogue  worship  would 
be  speedily  restured,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ser- 
vices  would  be  based  upon  the  old  Tempie  prayera  and 
psalros,  and  that  the  traditional  melodies  of  the  latter 
would  be  sung  to  them. 

The  first  recorded  uninspired  psalmody  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  not  earlier  than  the  lOth  century,  when  Saa- 
diah  Gaon  (irst  introduced  rhyme  into  Hebrew  poetry. 
On  thls  subject,  see  Prayerg  ofthe  Spanish  and  Portu- 
giieae  hraelUeSy  with  English  Translation,  by  the  Rev. 
D.  A.  de  Sola ;  Steinschneiderf  Jeuńtth  LU.  (Lond.  1857) ; 
Charisi,  Jewish  Lii.  from  the  Sth  to  the  18/A  Century^  eh. 
xvni. 

No  existing  Jewish  melodies  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
any  antiquity,  compared  with  some  Christian  melodies. 
Purely  traditional,  their  origtn  is  unknown.  The  ut- 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  for  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies  they  have  been  hauded  down  memoriter.  As  we 
possess  them  they  are  unroistakably  modem  in  their 
forms;  but  then  it  is  possible  that  beneath  these  mod- 
em forma  there  may  be  a  very  ancient  substance.  The 
Kev.  D.  A.  dc  Sola  {Ancient  Melodie*  ofthe  Liturgy  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews)  says  that  a  tradition 
exist8  that  the  "  Birchat  Cohanim"  is  identical  with  the 
melody  used  in  the  Tempie  for  the  bicssing  of  the  priests 
(Numb.  vi,  22-26),  and  that  it  is  supported  by  great 
probability,  almost  amounting  to  direct  proof.  The 
"Song  of  Moses"  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  melody 
sung  by  Miriam.  But  this  is  pure  oonjecture.  See  also 
Haimonides,  eh.  xiv,  §  14 ;  Lightfoot,  Tempie  Service ; 
Bingham,  Antiąuities,  vol.  xiv;  Carl  Engel,  Musie  of 
the  most  A  ncietit  Nałions,  eh.  vi. 

In  the  Sept.  the  word  'ifiyoc  and  its  cognates  are 
used  as  rcpresenting  6everal  llebrew  words;  but  in  al- 
most  ever}^  case  the  reference  is  to  songs  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  to  God.  In  the  New  Test,  this  is  the  in- 
yariable  usage  of  the  terms. 

In  the  Christian  Scriptures  very  little  is  said  con- 
cerning  sacred  song.  Matthew  and  Mark  very  touch- 
ingly  record  the  conforraity  of  our  Lord,  not  to  any 
divine  command,  but  to  a  traditional  ctistom,  when  he 
and  his  disciplos,  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
"sang  a  hymn"  (v^viioavTtc)  before  they  went  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olires  (Matt.  xxv!,  30;  Mark  xiv,  26). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  w  bat  was  sung  on 
this  occasion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel,  the  usual 
Passover  psalmn  of  thanksgiving  (Psa.  cxv>cxviii). 
See  Hallkl.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned 
at  Philippi, "  at  midnight  they  prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God"  {vfivovv  róv  Bi6v,  Acts  xvi,  26).    Whether 

>at  they  sang  were  some  of  the  ancient  pealms  or 
itaneous  utterances  of  adoration  and  worship  we 


have  no  means  of  determining.    See  Hnci.    In  bia 
epistles  to  the  Ephesians  (v,  19)  and  to  the  Coloanana 
(iii,  16),  the  apostle  Paul  recognises  and  enjoins  the  use 
of  sacred  song.   So  does  the  apostle  James  (v,  13).   lii- 
cbaelis  and  others  suppose  that  soch  passages  as  Acts  ir, 
24-80  are  fragments  of  apottolic  hymns.     The  Apoca* 
lypse  oontains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  buists  of 
worsbip-song.    In  the  passages  just  dted  of  Ephesiana 
and  Coloesians  the  apostle  enjoins  the  use  of  bymns  in 
the  social  worship  of  Christians,  dassing  them  with 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs  (if/aXftoic  Kai  vfivoŁC  Kai 
tl^a7c  irvivftaTŁKaŁc),     In  what  relation  these  stood  to 
each  other  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned  consider- 
able  differeuces  of  opinion.    Aocording  to  some,  the  dia- 
tinction  between  them  was  one  of  mbjeet{  according  to 
others,  it  was  merely  one  ofform,  having  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  sung;  while  others  eon-* 
tend  that  the  soa;ioe  whence  they  were  derived,  and  the 
generał  character  of  the  composition,  determined  the 
difference  between  them.    Under  theae  leading  opui- 
ions,  endless  differences  of  minor  opinion  have  been  ad* 
yocated.     Of  those  who  adopt  the  first  opinion  is  St. 
Jerome,  who  thinks  that  the  hymn  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness,  that  the 
psalm  was  occupied  with  themes  of  an  etbical  naturę, 
and  that  the  spiritual  ode  was  occopied  with  thinga 
above,  and  the  subtle  discussion  of  the  concert  of  tbe 
world,  and  the  order  and  conoord  of  creation  (Coimn^nf. 
m  Eph.  r,  19).    Others,  again,  who  hołd  the  same  gen- 
erał vi«w  State  the  difference  thus :  The  psalm  belonga 
to  ethics;  the  hymn,  as  setting  forth  the  praises  of  God 
for  redemption,  to  tJieology;  and  the  ode,  aa  celebrat- 
ing  tbe  works  of  God  in  creation  and  providence,  to 
natural  science  (Thomasias,  /»  Prafalionibus,  p.  525). 
All  this,  however,  is  purely  arbitrary.     The  second 
opinion  was  held  by  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  has  been  adoptcd  by 
several  in  morę  recent  times.    By  some  who  take  thia 
view,  the  distinction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  this,  that  the 
if/aX^i  were  compositions  which  were  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  insUrument,  the  ^^rifpcoy,  the 
vfivoi  songs  of  adoration  nttered  by  the  voice  alone,  and 
the  ifiSai,  short  chants  uttered  abo  only  by  the  voioe 
(Augustine,  Enarrat,  ta  Psa,  iii;  BasiL  Mag.  In  Psa. 
xxix ;  Greg.  Nyss.  Tr.  ii  in  Psalmosy  eh.  iii,  etc.) ;  while 
others  think  that  the  distinction  is  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  terminology  D'^"l'^t3,  C^^ICĆ^ 
D*^bnr,  which  is  in  fact  determining  nothing,  as  tbe 
distinction  between  these  is  itself  entirely  uncertain. 
The  third  opinion  is  that  of  Beza  (Aor.  Test,  ad  loc) 
and  Grotius  (Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvi,  80,  et  h.  1.) ;  they 
think  that  by  psalms  are  designatcd  the  sacred  songs 
bearing  that  name  collectively  in  the  Old-Test.  canon ; 
by  hymns  such  extemfK)rary  songs  of  praise  as  we  have 
in  the  utterances  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zachariab,  and 
Mary,  and  such  as  the  apostle  and  his  oompanion  sang 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi ;  and  by  odes  premeditatcd  com- 
positions of  a  morę  elaborate  naturę  and  stricter  form 
than  hymns.  To  this,  in  the  generał,  most  subeequent  in- 
quirer8  have  given  their  consent ;  only  some  think  that 
the  term  "  psalms**  ahonld  not  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
positions bearing  that  name  in  the  Old  TesL,  but  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  a  similar  character  which  might 
be  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Churcb  in  later  timm; 
and  that  by  "  spiritual  odes"  are  to  be  understood  specif- 
ically  all  sacred  songs,  of  whatever  kind,  composed  by 
special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Gbost  (^ioiryfwrroi'), 
The  former  of  these  modtfications  is  rendeied  almoat 
imperative  by  1  Cor.  xiv,  26;  and  the  latter  by  the 
generał  sonse  of  the  adjective  irvtvfŁanKQC  In  the  New 
Test.     Not  a  few,  despairing  of  satisfactorily  discrimi- 
nating  these  three  kinds  of  sacred  song,  have  contended 
that  the  apostle  merely  accuroulates  terms  for  the  sake 
of  force,  and  that  no  distinction  between  them  is  to  be 
snught  (Ciem.  Alex.  Padag,  ii,  4,  p.  565;  Cłericus,  In 
Not,  apitd  Hammonda  AmtoU,  ad  loc,  etc);  but  thia 
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otioae  method  of  dispońng  of  the  dLfficulŁy  has  been 
repaduted  by  mo6t. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  these  early  hymni  of  tbe 
Chnrch  were  compofled,  we  have  no  means  of  even 
approaching  a  certain  conclusion.  Among  the  Jewish 
Cbriatians  the  chanting  of  the  pealms  was  (amiliar,  and 
it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  compoae  hymns  that  could 
be  sung  to  their  accustomed  tunea ;  but  with  the  Gen- 
ttle  convert8  it  would  be  somewhat  different.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  poetry  had  flxed  metncal  forros, 
to  which  the  tunes  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  adapted. 
There  is  no  reason,  howeyer,  to  believe  that  the  early 
Gentile  Cbriatians  followed  these  metrical  forros  in  their 
sacred  poetry.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  song 
extant — the  hymn  to  Christ,  preserred  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria ;  tbe  erening  hymn,  referred  to  by  Basil  as 
in  his  time  very  ancient,  handed  down  from  the  fathers 
(Z)e  Spir,  Sanc.  c  29) ;  and  the  moming  hymn,  which 
bas  been  incorporated  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England — have  no  traces  of  a  metrical  character,  but 
are,  like  the  Biblical  hymns,  adapted  only  for  being 
chanted  in  recitative  with  a  few  and  simple  cadences. 
("  Primitiva  ecclesia  ita  psallebat  ut  modioo  ilexu  rocis 
faceret  psallentem  resonare,  ita  nt  pronuntianti  vicinior 
easet  quam  canenti,**  Isidor.  Hispal.  De  Ecd,  Ofic,  i,  6.) 
Such  stnging  would  no  doubt  be  new  to  the  Gentile 
convertS|  but  it  would  be  speedily  leamed ;  and  as  they 
probably  had  Tery  Uttle  sacred  musie  of  their  own,  they 
would  hail  with  delight  this  accession  to  their  sources 
of  enjoyment,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  rehicle 
of  the  devotional  feeling  that  had  been  kindled  within 
them.  It  bas  been  suggested  that  in  1  Cor.  xiii  we 
have  an  apostoUc  hymn,  and  in  Eph.  v,  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii, 
16;  James  i,  17;  Kev.  i,  5,  6;  xv,  3,  etc,  fragments  of 
hymns  sung  in  the  apostolic  churches;  but  this  is  merę 
oonjecture,  though  not  without  some  probability. 

The  early  Cbriatians  used  the  Jewish  psalms  in  their 
woTship,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  sung  to  their 
traditional  Tempie  musie  •  G.  B.  Martini  says  (Storia 
delia  Musiea,  i,  351) :  <*  Thb  is  the  Hebrew  cbant  of  the 
psalmodtes  which  ever  sińce  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon  has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other,  and  [therefore}  goes  beyond  the  first  half  of  the 
first  age  of  the  Church.  These  have  not  materially 
raried,  but  have  been  substantially  preseired  by  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Is  it  not,  then,  sufHcient  to  convince 
us  that  the  apostles — who  were  bom  Hebrews,  brought 
up  in  the  customs  of  their  nation,  wont  to  freąuent  the 
Tempie  and  engage  in  the  prayers  and  divine  praiaes 
therein  recited — should  retain  the  same  method  and  use 
the  same  chants  with  which  the  people  used  to  respond 
to  the  Levitical  choir."*  Forkel  (^Geschickte  der  Afutiky 
ii,  188)  says:  *'This  modę  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  cantilation  or  chant  has  been  adopted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  Tempie,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modę  of  chanting  the  coMectu,  responses,  etc.*"  See 
also  Dr.  Saalschlitz,  Geschkhte  und  Wurdigung  der  Mu- 
sik bet  den  Hebrdenty  §  61. 

Thns,  while  the  destruction  of  the  Tempie  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  suspended  Jewish  worship,  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  the  traditions  of  their  meIo> 
dtea  would  be  presenred  in  the  Christian  Church.  If, 
therefore,  we  possess  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  musie  at 
all,  they  are  to  be  fuund  in  the  Ambrosian  or  Gregorian 
tonea.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley  (Four  Afonth$  in  Al- 
fferiOf  p.  86)  visited  a  synagogue  in  Algiers,  and  was 
surprised  to  flnd  that "  the  air  to  which  the  psalms  were 
chanted  ooincided  almoet  exactly  with  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian tones.**  Hardly  can  we  suppose  that  the  early 
Chtistians  eilher  originated  a  new  musie  or  adopted 
heathen  musie.    ■ 

We  have  no  record  of  the  introduction  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  uninspired  hj^mnody.  It  would  be  only 
very  gradually  that  Greek  hymns,  with  corresponding 
musie,  would  come  into  use.  At  first,  probably,  Chris- 
tian hvmns  would  be  little  morę  than  centos  of  the  He- 
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brew  paalma,  or  eyangelical  imitations  of  them,  or  oom- 
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positions  after  their  model  —  the  angels'  song  at  the 
nativity,  and  tbe  songs  of  Zacharias  and  Simeon  leading 
the  way.  The  earliest  Christian  hymns  seem  to  have 
been  simple  glorifications  of  Christ. 

Eusebius  intimates  that  prirate  individuals  wrote 
hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  which  were  generally  sung 
(//.  £.  V,  88;  vii,  24;  ii,  17).  In  his  letter  to  Trajan, 
Pliny  says, "  The  Christiana  are  accustomed  to  sing  al- 
temately  between  themseWes,  and  to  praise  Christ  as 
a  god"  (Pliny,  Episł,  lib.  x,  ep.  39),  alluding  probably 
to  the  Gloria  in  Eicelsis,  the  moruing  hymn  of  the 
early  Church. 

The  earliest  extant  fragment  of  Greek  hymnody  is 
found  in  the  Pctdagoga  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Opp, 
p.  312,  318,  Potter^s  ed.).     Bunsen  says,  however,  that* 
this  was  never  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
{Chrigtianify  and  Mankind,  ii,  156). 

Three  early  Christian  hymns  are  presenred  in  the 
renerable  Alexandrian  MS.  as  an  appendLx  to  the  Old- 
Test.  psalms.  The  fint  is  the  moming  hymn  of  the 
primitive  Church,  commencing  with  the  introductory 
verse  of  the  nativity  song  of  the  angels,  henoe  called 
the  Angelieal  I>oxology.  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  whence,  about  the  year  880,  it  was 
transferred  by  Hilary  to  the  oommunion  service  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  thence  again  to  the  oommunion  serrioe 
of  the  English  Church. 

The  other  two  are  another  short  moming  hymn  in 
which  the  ver8e  occurs,  ''Youchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep 
ns  this  day  without  sin,*'  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Te  Deum ;  and  an  eveuing  psalm,  consistiug  of  a  cento 
of  yerses  of  the  Old-Test.  psalms. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  erening  hymn  of  the  Greek 
Christiana,  "T/łvoc  tov  Au^^icoO,  the  "  Hymn  of  the 
Kindling  of  the  Lamp,"  corresponding  to  the  *' Ave  Ma- 
ria" hymns  of  Italy;  conceraing  which  Basil  says,  it  is 
^  so  ancient  that  be  knows  not  who  is  the  author  of  it** 
(Bingham,  bk.  xiii,  eh.  v,  §  5,  6). 

The  Ter  Sanctus^  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  also  belongs  to 
the  fiiBt  three  centuries,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  liturgies.  It  is  little  morę  than  the  Trisagium 
of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  vL  See  Palmer,  Originet  Liiur- 
gicet,  ii,  126. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  of  Greek  h3rmnody  that 
have  been  preseryed  to  us.  Of  course  they  are  rhy th- 
mical,  and  would  require  a  rhythmical  tune  or  chant. 
Much  of  early  Christian  song  was  probably  antiphonal 
(Socrates,  //.  E,  vi,  8 ;  Theodoret,  H,  E.  ii,  24 ;  as  also 
łlahn,  Uther  den  Gesang  tu  der  Sgrischen  Kirche,  p.  54). 

The  hymnody  of  the  Syrian  churches  was  much 
morę  copious.  They  had  an  ampler  musie  and  poeta 
of  higher  inspiration.  Its  inrention  is  attributed  by 
Ephraem  Syms  to  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  {Honu  ad 
Heeret,  53,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  his  Introd.  to  the 
Sflect  Afe/rical  ffgmns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Sgnts, 
p.  30).  Metres  were  called  after  his  name.  Next  to 
htm  as  an  author  of  Syrian  hymnody  stands  his  son 
Harmonius,  who  is  said  to  have  inrented  new  metrea. 
Ephraem  S}tus  flourished  in  the  4th  century.  For  an 
account  of  his  contributions,  see  Burgess,  Metrical 
ffymnSf  and  Introduction.  The  Benedictine  preface  to 
the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  voL  v,  sa\'s :  "  While  the 
Greeks  reduced  their  sacred  h3rmnology  to  about  eight 
tnnea,  and  to  this  day  confine  themselves  to  these  lim- 
its,  the  Syrians  expatiate  on  275,  which  their  ecclesiaa- 
tical  books  exhibit  here  and  there,  inscribing  the  prnper 
tunes  at  the  beginning  of  individual  hymns."  Tbe 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  hymnolog}"  of 
tweWe  or  fourteen  thousand  hymns. 

Great  use  was  madę  of  hymnody  by  the  early  her- 
eties;  by  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes,  who  endeavored  to 
supersede  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  one  of  his  own,  oon- 
taining  also  150  pealms  (Theo<Ioret,  I/ceret  Fab,  209>* 
by  Paul  of  Samoeata,  who  largely  beguiled  the  faith' 
by  his  captirating  hymns  and  musie  (Eusebius,  ff, 
vii.  30) ;  by  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  who  adapted  tF 
hymns  to  common  airs  of  a  wild  and  pasaionate  cbii 
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ter,  thereby  inflaming  tbe  euthusiasm  of  the  people  as 
with  a  trumpet  (Augustiiie,  Confess.) ;  aiid  by  Arius, 
who  madę  the  streets  of  ConsŁantinople  resound  witb 
ballads  writtcn  to  well-known  and  8eductive  melodies, 
muig  in  torcblight  processions. 

Patristic  notioes  of  early  Cbristian  h3nnnology  are 
Tery  numerous;  our  limits  forbid  morę  thao  merę  ref- 
erence  to  a  few,  in  addition  to  those  already  given. 
Justin  Marty r,  ApoL  ii ;  TertuUian,  ApoL  contra  Gent. 
c  39;  De  Anima,  c.  3;  De  Jejunio;  Cyprian,  Apuf.  ad 
Donat, ;  Origen,  Contra  CeU,  lib.  viii,  c.  67 ;  Kusebius. 
//.  £,  lib.  ii,  c  17;  lib.  v,  c  28;  lib.  vii,  c  24:  lib.  viii, 
c  9 ;  Aposł,  Const,  lib.  xx,  c.  67 ;  Athanasius,  Ep.  7,  ad 
Lat,;  Basil  /»  Psalntotf  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Psa,  ii; 
Jerome,  Comm,  Eph,  lib.  iii,  c  5;  EpiMt,  17,  ad  Mar- 
celi, ;  Epist,  ad  Uxoremy  lib.  ii,  c  8 ;  Ambrose,  fłezam, 
lib.  iii,  c.  5;  Augustine,  Con/ess,  lib.  ix,  eec.  14, 15,  31 ; 
lib.  X,  sec.  49,  50 ;  Chrysostom,  On  the  4U<  Psalm ;  Hil- 
ary, quoted  by  fiingham,  bk.  xiii,  eh.  t,  §  7.  See  alao 
Keander,  Kurtz,  and  other  Church  histories;  Milman, 
Hisł,  of  Christiamłiff  voL  iii,  bk.  ii,  eh.  iii,  iv.  See  also 
Devling,  Hymni  a  Christiania  decantandi,  Obss,  Sac,  iii, 
430;  Walch,  Dt  tlymnis  EccL  ApostoL  (1737) ;  lliUiger, 
De  Psal,  Hymn,  ałgue  Odar,  JSac,  Discrimine  (Yiteb. 
1720) ;  Gerbert,  De  Cantu  et  Musica  a  Ptimo  EccL  Statu 
usque  ad  Prcesens  Tempus  (Barob.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  vol8. 
4to) ;  Bingham,  Antiguities^  bk.  xiv,  eh.  ii;  Works,  iv, 
447  8q.;  Kheinwald,  ChristL  Archdologie,  p.  262.  For 
coUecŁions  and  specimens  of  ancient  hymns,  see  Poette 
Grad  Christianie  una  cum  Homericis  Centombus  ex 
Sandor,  Patr,  Opp,  coUecti  in  usum  Gymnas,  Soc,  Jesu 
(Paris,  1609) ;  Maggi,  Sacri  Himni  che  si  leggono  in  lutto 
anno  ntUa  Santa  Chiesa  (Yeaet^  1567) ;  liymni  Ecclesia 
e  Bretiario  Parisiensi  (Oxon.  1838);  [Faber]  J/ymns 
translated  from  the  Parisian  Brevi{try  (Lond.  1839) ; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  ffymnologicus  (Hal.  et  Lips.  1841-55, 
8  vols.) ;  Burgess,  Seleci  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies 
ofEphraem  Syrus  (Lond.  1853) ;  Trench,  Sacred  Laiin 
Poetry  (ibid.  1849) ;  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  The  Greek 
Christian  Poełs  (ibid.  1863).     See  Hymnology. 

PSALMODY,  Christian.  Those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept  the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  interpret  as  sa- 
cred songs  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  restrict  the 
term  to  the  singing  of  metrical  venions  of  the  Psalms 
to  short,  simple  airs.  They  do  this  on  the  ground  that 
psalm-singing  alone  was  practiced  in  Jewish  worship, 
and  that  among  the  earliest  Christians  the  only  sacred 
songs  were  the  Psalms.  Psalmody,  thus  interpreted, 
means  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  tbe  Psalms  to 
short,  simple  airs. 

The  service  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  usti- 
ally  began  with  reading,  or  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
The  charge  of  Pliny  the  Younger  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  that  they  sang  psalms  to  Christ  "  quasi  Deo." 
No  authentic  record,  hcwever,  exista  of  the  kind  of 
melodies  sung  to  the  psalms  by  those  ancient  Chris- 
tians, nor  are  we  to  undeistand  that  their  psalmody  was 
performed  in  one  coarse  at  the  opening  of  the  senrice, 
but  rather  that  they  afforded  a  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful  introduction  to  the  8ervice,  through  which  they 
were  interspersed,  probably  very  much  as  hymns  are  in 
modem  Christian  senrice.  Nor  were  the  Psalms  the 
only  sacred  songs  employed  in  the  service  of  the  early 
Church.  See Hymsoix)Gy;  Musie;  PoKTRY.  Psalmody 
was  always  estcemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  service  of  the  early  Church 
usually  opcned  with  psalmody ;  but  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribes  first  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Test,,  and  then'  the  Psalms.  The  service  was 
usually  performed  in  the  standing  posturę ;  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  pronunciation,  the  plain  song  was  sometimcs 
nsed,  being  a  gentle  infiection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in  cathedrals;  at 
other  times  morę  artificial  compositions  were  used,  like 
our  anthems.  As  to  the  persons  concemed  in  singing, 
sometimes  a  single  person  sang  alone,  but  the  most  an- 
>cient  and  generał  practice  of  the  Church  was  for  the 


whole  assembly  to  unitę  with  one  beart  and  voioe  tn 
celebrating  the  praises  of  God.  After  a  time  altemate 
psalmody  was  introduced,  when  the  oongregation,  di- 
viding  themselve8  into  two  parta,  repeated  the  psalms 
by  courses,  vei8e  for  Terse,  one  in  response  to  anoiher, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  all  together.  The  modę  of  singing 
all  together  was  called  syrophony,  while  the  alteraate 
roode  was  termed  antiphony,  and  in  the  West  respcnao- 
ria,  the  singing  by  responsals*  This  latter  manner 
of  conducting  the  psalmody  originated  in  the  Eastem 
Church,  and  is  attributed  to  bishop  Ignattus  of  Antiocb, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  centurr.  It 
passed  into  the  Western  in  the  time  of  Ambrose,  bisbop 
of  Milan.  But  in  a  short  time  antiphonal  (q.  v.)  sin|^ 
ing  became  the  generał  practice  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  ecdesiastical  historian  Socrates  informs  us  th«t 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  his  sisten  were 
accustomed  to  sing  altemate  hymns  together  everr 
moniing  in  the  royal  palące.  Augustine  waa  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  the  Ambrosian  Chant  at  Alilan,  and 
describes  his  feelings  in  these  words :  **  Tbe  Totces  flowed 
in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my  beart,  and 
the  affection  of  piety  overflowed  in  street  teaia  of  joy.** 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Ambrose  brought  his  famoiis  md- 
odies  to  Milan  from  Antiocb.  These  Ambrońan  melo- 
dies, and  the  modę  of  their  performance  by  canonical 
singers,  continued  in  the  Western  Church  till  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  devotedly  zealoos  in  tbe 
cultivation  of  sacred  musie,  having  been  the  firet  to  in- 
troduce  singing -schools  at  Romę.  Gregory  separated 
the  chanters  from  the  derical  order,  and  exchanged  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  for  a  style  of  singing  namcd,  after 
himself,  the  Gregorian  Chant  (q.  v.),  besides  introducing 
musical  notation  by  Koman  letters. 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  fully  established  that  antipbo- 
nal  singing,  and,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  considers  it, 
the  oommencement  of  Church  musie,  originated  in  the 
churches  of  the  East,  particularly  those  of  Antiocb.  Cs- 
sarea,  and  Ck>nstantiuople.  The  Greek  fathers,  Basil 
and  Chr\*sostom,  were  the  origiiuil  instructors  of  the 
chorał  senrice  in  their  respective  churches.  From  the 
East  Ambrose  canied  it  to  Milan,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Romę,  and  afterwards  passed  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain.  Pope  Damasus  ordained  the  alter- 
nate  singing  of  the  Psalms,  along  with  the  Gloria 
Patri  and  Halielujah ;  in  A.D.  884,  Siricius  introduced 
the  Authem ;  in  A.D.  507,  Symmachus  appointed  the 
Gloria  in  EiceUis  to  be  sung;  and  in  A.D.  690  tbe 
Gregorian  Chant  was  brought  into  use.  When  Greg- 
or}*, in  A.D.  620,  scnt  his  chant  into  Britain,  such 
was  the  opposition  manifested  to  its  introduction 
into  the  Church  that  1200  of  the  clergy  fell  in  the  tu- 
mult which  ensued;  and  it  was  not  until  fifty  yeai9 
after,  when  pope  Yitalian  sent  Theodore  the  Greek  to 
dli  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbur}',  that  the  British  clergy 
were  prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  cathedral  senńce  in 
acoordance  with  the  Komish  ritual.  Besides  the  p^lms, 
which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ahoit 
doxologies  and  hymns  consisting  of  vers€s  from  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  spiritual  songs,  especially  those  from 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers^  csme  to  be 
used  in  public  worship  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Te  Deum,  often  styled  ** the  Song  of  St.  Ambrose"  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  composed  jointly  by  bim 
and  St.  Augustine  early  in  the  4th  centur}*,  thongh  arch- 
bishop  Usher  ascribes  it  to  Nicetius,  and  supposes  it  not 
to  have  been  composed  till  about  A.D.  500.  Considerable 
opposition,  it  is  true,  was  manifested  to  the  introduction 
of  such  roere  huroan  compositions  into  divine  worship, 
but  the  unobjectionable  purity  of  their  sentiments  led 
to  their  adoption  by  many  churches.  The  complaint, 
however,  began  to  be  raised  that  Church  musie  had  de- 
viated  from  ita  ancient  simplicity.  It  was  especially 
objected  that  secular  musie,  or  an  imitation  of  the  light 
airs  of  the  theatre,  was  introduced  in  the  devotions 
of  the  Church.  It  was  also  objected  that  morę  regard 
was  had  to  the  sweetness  of  the  compoeition  than  to  the 
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sense  and  meaning;  tbereby  pleasing  Łhe  ear,  witbout 
raisuig  the  affectiuiis  of  the  souL  Thus  Łhe  Egyptian 
abboŁ  Pambo,  in  the  4th  century,  inveighed  agaiiisŁ  the 
introduction  of  heathen  melodies  iiiio  the  paalmody  of 
the  Churcb.  About  thia  time  Chuich  muaic  began  to 
be  ciiltivated  morę  acoording  to  rule.  In  addition  to 
the  Pfealter  and  canonical  singera,  Church  choristere 
were  appointed,  who  sang  somctimes  alone,  Bometimes 
intercbangeably  with  the  choin  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  4th  century  the  custom  began  to  be  inŁroduce<i 
into  aome  churches  of  havtng  a  aingle  penon  lead  the 
paalmody,  who  began  the  vene,  and  the  people  Joined 
him  in  the  dose.  See  Acrostics;  Uypopsalma. 
This  indiridual  was  called  the  phonascua  or  prtcentor, 
and  he  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  as  exi8ting  in  his 
time  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  But  difBculties  and 
abusea  arose  from  the  growing  neglect  of  musical  culti- 
vation;  and,  with  a  riew  of  restoring  public  decency 
and  order,  the  Council  of  Laodtcea,  in  the  year  368, 
considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  laity  to  sing  in 
churcb  at  all,  except  in  certain  simple  cbants  of  a  pop- 
ular description.  One  principal  reason  was  probably 
the  adoption  by  the  Arians  of  hymnology  as  a  means 
of  spreading  their  heresy.  At  first  the  difficulty  had 
beeu  overcome  by  providing  similar  oompositions  for 
the  orthodox«  Augustine  himself  madę  a  psalm  of 
many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  119lh,  to  preserre  his 
people  from  the  errora  of  the  Donatists.  Hilary  and 
Ambrose  likewise  madę  many  hymns,  which  were  sung 
in  their  respectiye  churchea.  (A  complete  coUection  of 
all  the  ancient  hymns,  etc,  in  use  in  the  different  ser- 
yicea  of  the  Romish  Church  has  been  published  by  Her- 
mann Adalbert  Daniel,  entitled  Thuaunu  Hymnoiogicu9^ 
etc.  [  HaUe,  1841  sq.].) 

Down  to  the  Keformation,  the  musie  of  Łhe  Church 
was  thus  pretty  much  surrendered  to  the  clergy  and 
trsined  musicians,  and  there  were  obstades  besides  the 
merę  ordinanoea  of  the  Church.  The  words  of  the  sougs 
were  in  Latin,  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  people.  The 
musie  was  of  a  naŁure  so  elaborately  complex  that  nonę 
oould  take  part  in  it  unless  they  had  studied  musie  as  a 
science.  Yet  psalmody  was  not  entircly  lost  during  the 
dark  ages.  The  study  of  sacred  musie  receired  pecuUar 
attention  in  the  6Łh  century,  schools  for  instrucŁion  in 
this  important  art  having  been  established  and  patron- 
ized  by  Grcgory  the  Great,  under  whom  Łhey  obtained 
great  celebrity.  From  these  schools  originated  the  fa- 
rooua  Gregorian  Chant,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang 
in  unison.  Such  schools  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
and  at  length  became  oommon  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
ropę, particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  The  prior, 
or  principal,  of  these  schools  was  held  in  high  esŁiroalion, 
and  poflsessed  extensive  iuformation.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury pope  Adrian,  in  return  for  the  senrioea  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Charlemagne  in  making  him  emperor 
of  the  West,  stipulated  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  into  the  Gallic  Church ;  and  the  emperor, 
having  paid  a  visiŁ  to  Romę,  where  he  kept  Easter  with 
the  pope,  received  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness  the 
Roman  Aniiphonaryf  which  he  promised  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions.  About  the  end  of  this  century  all 
opposition  Ło  cathedral  musie  ceased,  and  for  seyeral 
centuriea  thereafter  Church  musie  underwent  little  or 
no  change  in  the  Church  of  Romę.  IŁ  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  8Łh  till  the  middle  of  the 
13tb  centur>',  not  only  was  it  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  clerical  education  to  undentand  Łhe  principles 
of  harmony  and  the  rudiments  of  singing,  but  the  clergy 
were  generally  pro6cient8  both  in  Tocal  and  instrumen- 
tal  musie. 

In  the  Eastem  Church,  where  sacred  musie,  as  we 
bave  seen,  had  its  origin,  there  arose  in  Łhe  8th  century 
a  remarkable  man,  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
not  only  a  noted  theologian,  but  a  most  accomplished 
musician.  On  aocount  of  his  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
Yocal  musie,  he  was  usually  styled  Melodot.  To  this 
Doted  master  of  muaic  the  Eastem  Church  is  iudebted 


for  those  beautiful  airs  to  which  the  Psalms  of  David 
are  sung  in  our  day.  The  Greek  woni  if/oAAw  is  ap- 
plied  aroong  the  Greeks  of  modern  times  exclusively  to 
sacred  musie,  which  in  the  Eastem  Church  has  never 
been  any  other  than  vocal,  instramental  musie  being 
uuknown  in  that  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  following  the  Rumish 
writers  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  HtMtory  of  Aiune, 
makes  pope  Yitalian,  in  AD.  660,  Łhe  fir»Ł  who  tntro- 
duoed  organs  into  churches.  But  sŁudenŁs  of  ecclesias- 
tical  archsBology  are  generally  agreed  that  insŁmmental 
musie  was  not  used  in  churches  till  a  much  later  datę; 
for  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.D.  1250,  has  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Our  Church  does  not  use  musical  instraroents, 
as  harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  Judaize."  From  this  passage  we  are 
surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  eccle- 
siastical  use  of  organs  in  the  time  of  Aquinas.  It  is  al- 
leged  that  Marinus  Sanutus,  whu  lived  abouŁ  AD.  1290, 
was  Łhe  fintt  that  brought  the  use  of  wiud*organs  into 
churches,  and  hence  he  received  the  name  of  TorceiiuM. 
In  the  East,  the  organ  was  in  use  in  the  emperor*!)  courts, 
probably  from  the  time  of  Julian,  but  never  has  either 
the  oi^an  or  any  other  instrumenŁ  been  employed  in 
public  worahip  in  Eastern  churches ;  nor  is  mention  of 
instramental  musie  found  in  all  their  liturgies,  ancient 
or  modem.  Towarda  Łhe  time  of  the  Reforroation,  a 
generał  partiality  for  sacred  musie  prevailed  throughout 
Europę,  uwing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  Łhe  encour- 
agement  which  pope  Leo  X  gave  to  the  culŁivation  of 
art.  It  is  no  doubt  true  Łhat  Leo  was  himself  a  skilful 
musician,  and  attached  a  high  imporŁance  to  the  art  as 
lending  interest,  tiolemniŁy,  and  effecŁ  to  the  devoŁional 
senrices  of  Łhe  Romish  Church.  But  to  no  single  indi- 
yidual  can  be  traced  Łhe  prerailing  love  for  sacred  mu- 
sie in  Łhe  16Łh  cenŁuty,  for,  besidea  Leo  X,  we  find 
Charles  V  in  Germany,  Francis  I  in  France,  and  Henry 
VIII  in  England,  all  countenancing  sacred  musie,  and 
ŁreaŁing  musicians  aŁ  Łheir  oourt  with  peculiar  favor. 

AŁ  the  Reformatiou  a  greater  part  of  the  servicea  of 
the  Romish  Church  was  sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  great  festiyals  the  chorał  seryice  was 
performed  with  greaŁ  pomp  by  a  numerous  choir  of  men 
and  boys.  ThaŁ  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  kind  had 
found  their  way  into  this  department  of  Romish  wor^ 
ship  b  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  on  the  subject,  in  which  they 
plainly  state  ŁhaŁ  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  hymns, 
some  of  a  profane  and  othen  of  a  lasciyious  naŁure,  had 
crepŁ  into  the  seryice,  and  giyen  great  scandal  to  pro- 
fessora  of  the  trath.  By  this  decree  the  coundl,  while 
it  arranged  the  chorał  seryice  on  a  proper  footing,  free- 
ing  it  from  all  extraneous  maŁter,  gare  it  also  a  sanc- 
Łion  which  iŁ  had  hitherŁo  wanted.  From  this  time  the 
Church  of  Romę  began  to  display  that  profound  yener* 
atłon  for  chorał  musie  which  she  has  continued  to  man- 
ifest down  to  the  presenŁ  day. 

The  Reformers,  obserying  the  exce98iye  attention 
paid  to  musical  seryices,  endeayored  to  return  to  the 
plainness  of  apostolic  times.  There  had  preyiously  been 
repeated  efforts  at  such  a  transformation.  ^  The  Albi- 
genses,  during  Łhe  hottest  season  of  persecution,  ara 
stated  to  haye  solaced  themselyea,  in  the  yery  prospect 
of  death,  with  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  their 
Church.  Psalmody  was  chcrished  by  the  disciples  of 
Wydiffe.  The  Bohem ian  Brethren  published  a  hymn- 
book  with  musical  notes,  from  which  it  appean  ŁhaŁ  the 
melodies  they  used  originated  in  the  chants  to  which 
the  ancient  Latin  hymns  of  the  Westem  Church  were 
sung"  (Conder,  The  Poet  o/the  Sanetuary,  p.  6).  That 
psalmody  was  cultirated  by  the  persecuted  ancient  Yau* 
dois  is  eyident  from  Łhe  fact  that  a  large  manuscript 
coUection  of  their  psalms  and  hymns  is  preseryed  in  the 
libraiy  of  Geneya  (Monastier,  Hitt,  de  rŹyKse  YaudoUt^ 
i,  124).  But  it  was  the  Reformatiou  in  Łhe  16Łh  cen*- 
Łury  which  restored  to  the  people  their  right  to  partid- 
pate  in  this  primitiye  aod  edifyiog  part  of  public  wor* 
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ship.  Psalm-singiDg  was  Łaken  up  by  the  Befurmera, 
liisc  for  private  devoŁion,  and  soon  as  a  part  of  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Church,  Luther  and  CaWiii  restońng  to  the 
people  their  share  in  the  musical  part  of  public  worship, 
and  furnishing  Ihem  with  the  means  of  performing  it. 
From  the  time  that  psalm-singing  was  adopted  by  the 
Keformers,  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  Koman  Cath- 
olics,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Prot- 
estantism.  Metrical  yersions  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  executed  in  the  principal  vemacular  languages  of 
Europę;  and  some  of  the  venerable  Reformers  are  re- 
corded  as  having  applied  themaelves  to  the  study  of 
musie  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  compose 
plain  and  solemn  tunes  in  which  all  would  be  able  to  join. 
Luther  was  pecuUarly  qualified  for  providing  the  tirst 
psalmody  of  the  Keforroation.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
poet  and  musiciaii,  but  he  was  fuli  of  fer\'id  spirit- 
ual  life.  Uis  hymnology,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors — 
Hans  Sachs,  Michael  Weiss,  Johann  Kugelmann,  Jo- 
hann  Schop,  Johann  CrUger,  Paul  Speratus,  Justus  Jo- 
nas,  Nicholas  Decius,  and  other  contemporary  divines 
and  Reformers — were  characterized  and  illustrated  by 
some  dozen  magnificent  chorals,  which  excited  great 
enthusiasm.  But  psalmoily,  in  the  morę  modem  sense, 
began  in  the  16th  century,  when  Clement  Marot,  the 
court-poet  of  Francis  I  of  France,  translated  fifty-two 
of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  dedicating  them  both 
to  his  royal  master — whom  he  likened  to  the  Hebrew 
psalmist-^nd  to  the  Utdies  of  France.  The  sacred  song- 
book,  on  its  first  appearance,  not  being  accompanied  by 
musie,  it  became  the  practice  to  sing  the  psalms  to  fa- 
Torite  tuuea — often  those  of  popular  ballads,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  psalm-singing  became  a  favorite  fash- 
ion  among  the  gay  courtiers  of  Francis.  Marot's  col- 
lection  was  continued  and  concluded  by  Theodore  Beza, 
whose  psalms  had  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  musie, 
Beza  having  in  this  the  assisUnce  of  Calvin,  who  eu- 
gaged  the  best  composen  of  the  day  to  unitę  his  sacred 
songs  with  beautiful  and  simple  airs  of  a  devotional 
character.  Luther  and  Cahin  differed,  however,  in 
their  ideał  of  psalmody :  the  former  was  fa%'orable  to 
harmony  in  parta,  while  the  latter  confined  himself  to 
the  bare,  unaccompanied  melody.  In  1529  Luther  pub- 
lished  his  first  Hymn-book/or  the  Congregatwn,  which 
was  printed  by  Joseph  Klug  in  Wittenberg,  whence  it 
was  also  called'  the  Klug^iche,  This  coUection  contained 
'most  of  Luther's  hymns,  which  may  be  read  in  an  Eng- 
lish  translation  in  Luther  ob  a  Hymtdst  (by  the  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  PhUa.  1876). 

Prior  to  Luther,  the  Morartan  Brethren  had  published 
a  coUection  of  hymns  (in  1604)  compiled  by  their  arch- 
bishop,  Lucas— the  tirst  example  of  a  hymn-book  con- 
structed  of  original  compositions  in  the  vernacular  to  be 
found  in  an}'  Western  nation  which  had  once  owned  the 
aupremacy  of  Korne.  Some  of  its  hymns,  composed  in 
the  Buhemian  and  German  languages,  are  of  older  datę 
than  the  Reformation,  and  were  highly  commended  by 
Luther  himself  for  their  scriptural  and  devotional  char- 
acter. In  the  renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  psalms 
and  hymns  continne  to  form  an  integral  part  of  every  re- 
ligious  seryice.  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  eminently  eon- 
tributed  to  its  revival  in  1722,  was  himself  a  Christian 
poet  of  no  common  order.  The  German  hymn-book  in 
generał  use  among  the  churches  of  the  Brethren  was 
completed  in  1778  by  bishop  Gregor,  and  haa  passed 
through  numerous  editions:  it  contains  many  hymns 
derived  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  some  even  from 
the  primitive  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  best  hymns 
in  this  coUection  have  been  translated  into  English  verse, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  English  hymns, 
constitute  the  hymn-book  now  in  use  among  the  con- 
gregations  of  the  Brethren  in  this  country.  The  btest 
edition,  comprising  1260  hymns,  is  entitled  Liturgy  ani 
ffymnM  ofthe  Protest/irU  Church  ofthe  Unita*  Frchrum, 
or  United  Brethren  (Lond.  1849,  8vo). 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  sacred  songs  were  limited 
to  the  Psalms.    Aa  early  as  1642  the  La  Formę  des 


Priśres  et  Chantz  eccUtiaMtiques  que$  avec  la  Mcamre, 
etc,  by  Marot,  was  published.    This  coUection  contain- 
ed only  twenty-five  peialms,  to  which  Theodore  Beza  af- 
terwards  added  the  remaining  psalms.    To  abridge  the 
time  devoted  to  singing  was  an  object  of  their  concera, 
when  they  could  not  banish  it  from  their  aasemblies; 
and  the  Uelvetic  Confession  contains  a  censure  on  the 
Gregorian  Chant,  and  a  commendatioD  of  its  rejection 
by  many  of  the  Protestant  churches.     (See  DTsraeli, 
Curiosiiies  o/  Literaturę  [Lond.  1858],  ii,  474.)     The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  in  verae  n|v 
peared  in  France  in  1561,  with  the  royal  privileg^e,  and 
10,000  copies  were  immediately  dispersed.     These  were 
speedily  set  to  musie,  and  were  generaUy  sung  in  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France,  Geneva,  and   Fr«nch 
Switzerland,  notwithstanding  their  condemnation  by 
the  college  of  the  Sorbon  ne.     Some  expression8  baving 
become  obsolete,  the  task  of  retouching  them  was  un- 
dertaken,  first  by  Yalentine  Convart,  the  first  seeretary 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Charenton ;  and  afterwards  by  the  pastors  of 
Genera,  who  revised  their  undertaking,  and  a]m<»t  re- 
cast  the  work  of  Marot  and  Beza.     So  dear,  bowerer, 
was  the  memory  of  these  first  two  poets  of  the  French 
Reformation  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  preaerre  the 
very  number  of  their  stanzas  and  the  quantity  of  syU 
lables  of  their  yerses,  and  the  ancient  musie  of  the 
16th  cen  tury  is  to  this  day  adapted  to  the  singing  of 
the  reyised  and  corrected  psalms  {Musie  des  Protef- 
tans  CetibreSy  vol,  ii,  pt  ii,  p.  11, 12).    Of  latc  years  the 
Protestant  churches  in  France  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  their  psalmody.     To  the 
metrical  yersion  of  Marot  and  Beza  they  hare  added 
coUections  of  hymns,  with  musie,  for  yarioas  occasions. 
The  French  yersion  of  Marot  and  Beza  was  translated 
into  Dutch  metre  by  Peter  Dathen,  pastor  of  the  fir^t 
Reformed  church  at  Frankfort-on-the>Main,  abont  tbe 
ycar  1560,  and  adapted  to  the  French  tunes  and  meas- 
ure.    A  new  Flemish  metrical  yersion  of  the  Psalms 
was  executed  by  PhUip  de  Mamix,  lord  of  St.  Alde- 
gonde.    A  Bohemian  yersion  by  Stryx,  said  to  be  of 
high  merita  was  published  in  1590;  and  a  Polish  yer- 
sion by  Bernard  Woiewodka,  of  Cracow,  waa  piinted  at 
Brecsz,  in  Lithuania,  about  the  year  1565,  nnder  tbe  au- 
spices  of  prince  Radziyil  (Bayle,  tHcticmnaire,  par  Des 
Maizeaux,  iy,  124;  Milner,  Ltfe  of  Dr.  Ttaac  Watts^  p. 
350,  notę).     What  Marot  and  Beza  were  to  tbe  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  and  French  Switzeriand,  Lob- 
wasser  was  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  and  Holland.    Nonę  of  the  strictly 
Calyinistic  communities  faaye  a  hynn-book  datingback 
to  the  Reformation.  Dayid's  Psalter  was  the  fint  hymn- 
book  of  the  Reformed  or  Geneyan  Church.     The  book 
of  Psalms  became  the  only  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Scotland,  *' adapted  to  graye  and  solemn 
musie,  in  metrical  translatious,  whose  one  aim  and  glory 
were  to  render  into  measure  which  could  be  sung  the 
yery  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  psalms." 

England,  in  some  measure  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
both  forms  of  the  Reformation  liyed  tranquiily  side  by 
side,  but  also  a  border  land  where  both  met  and  con- 
tended,  was  giyen  the  treasures  of  psalmody  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  embracing  the  new  doctńnes.  Probably  in 
1588,  and  certainly  before  1539,  tbe  yeneraUe  confessor 
Myles  Coyerdale,  bishop  of  £xeter,  during  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  TI,  published  a  metrical  yenion  of  thir- 
tcen  Goostly  Psabnes  and  SpirituaU  Songet  drmcn  ovt 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  yerse  of  each  psalm  is 
accompanied  by  musical  notes,  which  eyidently  show 
that  they  were  designed  to  be  sung  (Coyerdale's  St- 
nuńnSf  p.  538).  The  next  attempt  to  yersify  the  Psalms 
in  English  was  madę  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  a  natiye  of 
Hampshire,  groom  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  TIII  and 
to  king  Edward  YI,  who  published  nineteen  psalms, 
most  probably  in  1549.  This  translation  was  at  fint 
discountenanced  by  many  of  the  clergy,  who  looked 
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tipon  it  as  done  in  oppoaition  to  the  practice  of  chanting 
the  paalms  in  tbe  cathedrals.  It  was  increased  to  thirty- 
Bevea  in  1551,  with  seven  additional  paalms  translated 
by  John  Hopkins;  to  eigbty-8even,  most  probably  in 
1561,  by  Sternhold  and  othen;  and  in  1563  was  pub- 
llshed  ibe  entire  book  of  Psalms,  transUtted  by  Stern- 
hold, Hopkins,  and  others.  This  venion  seems  to  have 
been  authońtatively  introdaced  into  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  £ngUnd,  being  sanctioned  both  by 
the  crown  and  convocaŁłon;  and  it  soon  became  ex- 
ccedingly  popular. 

Yocal  psalnaody  was  soon  after  introdaced  into  the 
church  senrice,  the  chorał  modę  of  singing  being  still 
retained  in  cathednds  and  coUegiate  churches,  and  the 
litiirp^ic  hymns  being  retained  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Public  singing  of  psalms  by  the  whole  congregation 
was  begun  in  the  month  of  Septorober,  1559,  at  the  par- 
ish  church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  the  city  of  London,  whence 
it  spread  flrst  into  the  neighboring  churches,  and  from 
them  into  dbtant  towns.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to 
Petor  Martyr,  dated  March  5, 1560,  says :  "  You  may 
sometimes  see  at  Paul*8  Cross,  after  the  service,  8ix 
thousand  persons,  old  and  young,  of  both  8exes,  all  sing- 
ing together  and  praising  God"  {Zut-ich  iMtert,  p.  71). 
Although  several  metrical  yersions  of  the  Psalms  were 
publlshed  with  the  royal  license,  by  archbishop  Parker 
(1560),  Henry  Dod  (1603),  George  Wither  (1623),  King 
James  I  (1631),  and  Greorge  Sandys  (1631),  the  "old 
yersion**  of  Stornhold  and  Hopkins  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  churches  until  after  the  Kestoradon,  not- 
withstanding  the  efforts  madę,  during  the  rebellion,  to 
recommend  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  metri- 
cal yersions  of  Barton  and  Rous.  The  version  of  Stern- 
hold and  Hopkins  fell  into  disuse  after  the  publication 
ot  A  New  Versian  ofthe  Psalms  of  DaviĄJUted  to  the 
Tunes  in  Churches^  by  Nahum  Tato  (poet-laureate  un- 
der  William  III  and  Annę)  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady 
(Lond.  1696  [2d  ed.  1698],  8vo).  This  version,  less  lit- 
erał in  its  renderings  than  its  predecessor,  and  some- 
what  commonplace  as  regards  poetical  character,  was 
introdaced  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  an  order 
in  coancil  issued  by  king  William  III,  of  no  legał  force 
or  authority  whatevcr  sińce  his  decease,  and  permitting 
it  to  be  used  "in  all  soch  churches  and  chapels  and 
oongregations  as  think  fit  to  receire  the  same."  In 
1703,  it  being  found  necessary  to  have  a  supplement 
oontaining  "the  usual  hymns,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc,  with  the  Church  tunes,  Messrs.  Tato  and  Brady 
obtained  a  similar  order  in  council  for  its  adoption  in 
sach  churches,  etc.,  as  should  think  fit  to  receive  the 
same."  Although  the  "new  yersion,"  as  it  is  now 
commonly  termed,  enoountered  much  animadyersion 
and  opposition  at  its  first  publication,  it  is  at  present 
used  in  most  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  chapels  of  the  Episoopal  com- 
munion  in  Scotland  and  in  the  British  oolonies.  This 
extensive  use  of  the  new  yersion  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
intelligibility  as  a  whole,  tamę  as  the  largest  portion  of 
it  confesaedly  is,  and  to  the  fact  that,  almost  eyer  sińce 
its  lirst  publication,  the  copyright  property  bas  been 
yested  in  the  Stationers'  Company,  by  whom,  until  of 
lato  years,  it  bas  almost  ezclusiycly  been  published. 
Modern  hymns,  selected  acoording  to  the  tąsto  and  at 
tbe  will  of  the  incumbent,  haye  to  a  large  ex  ton  t  tak- 
en  in  recent  times  tha  place  of  metrical  psalms  in  the 
Cbarch  of  England. 

Of  the  psalm  tunes  which  came  into  use,  some  haye 
been  attributed  to  Claude  Goudimel,  Claude  Le  Jeane, 
and  Guillaume  Franc,  and  a  few  owe  their  origin  to  Lu- 
ther..  The  well-known  lOOth  Psalm  is  an  adaptation 
of  Gregorian  phrases  by  Guillaume  Franc  Tbe  first 
important  coUection  of  psalm  ttuies  for  four  yoices  pub- 
lished in  England  was  madę  by  Thomas  Rayenscroft, 
Mus.  Bac,  and  appeared  in  1621 ;  it  was  entitled  "  The 
tehole  Booke  of  Psalms,  eto.,  composed  into  four  parts 
by  sondry  aathors,  to  such  seyeral  tunes  as  haye  been 
and  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ger- 


many, Ital}',  France,  and  the  Netherlands.'*  In  this  col- 
lection  were  inchided  contributions  by  Tallis,  Morle}', 
Dowland,  and  all  the  grcat  roasters  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  by  Rayenscroft  himself,  who  contributed  the  tunes 
St,  DaricTSf  Bangor,  and  Canterhtry,  The  name  of 
John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  appears  as  composer  of 
the  tunes  York  and  Noncich,  Accordiug  to  the  then 
preyalent  usage,  the  subject,  or  air,  was  giyen  to  the 
tenor  yoice.  l'his  custom  was  first  departed  from  in 
the  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Three  Parts,  published 
in  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Playford  — 
whom  Sir  J.  Hawkins  calls  the  "father  of  modem 
pealmody" — where  we  haye  the  morę  proper  practice, 
which  bas  sińce  obtainetl,  of  making  the  melody  the 
sopraiio  part.  Croft,  Courtoyille,  Cary,  the  Bachs,  and 
Handel  haye  sińce  that  time  coutributod  to  the  psal- 
mody  in  use  in  Britain. 

In  1603  was  printed  a  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  madę  by  William  Myddleton,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  nayigator.  Another  yersion  appeared  aboot  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  pen  of 
another  emiuent  Welsh  poet,  Edmund  Prys,  archdea- 
con  of  Merioneth.  A  reylsed  edition  of  this  yersion,  by 
the  Rey.  Petor  Williams,  is  now  in  use  throughoiit  the 
pńncipality  of  Wales.  An  entire  yersion  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Erse,  or  natiye  Irish  language,  roade  by  the  Key. 
Dr.  M'Leod,  the  Rey.  F.  H.  Beamish,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Con- 
nellan,  and  Mr.  Dayid  Murphy,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1836;  and  some  portions  of  the  Psalms  haye 
been  translatod  into  the  Mohawk  language  by  an  un- 
known  author  (London,  1787,  and  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
1839),  and  into  the  language  of  the  Blunceys,  a  natiye 
tribe  of  North  Americans,  by  the  Rey.  Richard  Flood,  a 
missionary  to  them  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Admirably  as  most  of  the  psalms  are  adapted  to  gen- 
erał use  in  public  worship,  it  was  yet  felt,  in  the  English 
churches,  that  some  other  metrical  expres8ion8  of  those 
astonishing  hopes  and  consoling  promises  which  the  new 
dispensation  bas  giyen  to  man  in  the  N.  T.  would  not 
be  altogether  inappropriate.  The  great  German  Re- 
former  had  wńtten  hymns,  and  many  of  the  other  Ck>n- 
tinentał  diyiues  of  the  reyiyed  faith  in  Christ  had  done 
likewise.  Yet  no  English  Peop1e*s  Hymn -book  was 
brought  out  until  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, L  e.  nonę  that  was  placed  on  cottage  tables  beside 
the  Bibie,  and  nonę  for  use  when  Christiana  met  and 
chanted  beside  the  graye,  although  they  had  the  Te 
Dfum  and  Magmficat  and  the  Psalms.  Bishop  Malt  by 
published  A  SeJeciion  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  before  his 
eleyation  to  the  episcopate.  Yarious  selections  were 
madę  and  published  by  yarious  indiyiduals,  principally 
(as  it  appears)  sińce  the  year  1770,  and  Xhese  selections 
are  deriyed  from  Dr.  Watts's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms 
ofDarid  in  the  Language  ofthe  New  Testament  (1707), 
and  from  his  IJymns  (1719) ;  the  Uymns  of  tbe  Rey.  Dr. 
Doddridge;  those  ofthe  Rey.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley ;  the  Olney  Hymns,  composed  by  William  Cow- 
per  and  John  Newton;  and  the  sacred  compositions 
dispersed  through  the  works  of  the  British  poets  of  the 
18th  centnry.  The  Wesleys,  howeyer — so  it  seems — 
were  the  first  who  really  gaye  a  People's  Hymn-book 
to  England,  unless  that  of  Dr.  Watts,  published  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (in  1709),  may  be 
called  so.  "  To  Dr.  Watts,"  says  a  modem  biographer, 
"  must  be  assigned  the  praise  of  beginning,  in  our  lan- 
guage, a  class  of  productions  which  haye  taken  a  de- 
cided  hołd  upon  the  iiniyeraal  religious  mind.  On  this 
aocount  Christian  worshippers  of  eyery  denomination, 
and  of  eyery  English-spcaking  land,  owe  him  an  incał- 
culable  debt  of  gratitudc  Mason,  Baxter,  and  others 
had  preceded  Watts  as  hymn-writors;  but  their  hymns 
were  not  used  in  public  worship.  Prejudice  preyented 
the  use  of  anything  beyond  the  Psalms,  and  those  not 
yet  in  their  Christian  rendering;  but  Watts  niade  the 
Christian  hymn  part  of  modern  public  worship."  As  a 
supplement  to  Dr.  Watts^s  hymns,  Dr.  Doddridge  pub- 
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lishe<l  a  cttllection  entitled  ITymna  Founded  on  Yariout 
Text8  iii  the  Holy  Scripłuret  (1765).  After  Łheae  aing- 
en  came  tbe  two  Weftle3'8,  whose  hymiis  are  sung  up  to 
thb  day,  and  John  Newton  and  Cowper,  wbo  produced 
the  Olnfy  Hymn-hooh, 

Of  the  State  of  psalroody  among  tbe  Puritans  at  tbe 
close  of  the  16tb,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  17tb 
century,  «re  have  no  certain  information.  During  tbe 
commonwealth,  William  Barton  published  a  metńcal 
rersion  in  1644,  repńuted  in  1645  vritb  tbe  license  of 
the  Protector  Cromwell.  Tbis  rersion  was  recetred 
witb  much  favor,  and  appears  to  have  retained  its  pop- 
ular ity  for  many  yeara.  In  1646,  Francis  Rous,  the 
Presbyterian  proYost  of  Eton  College,  published  bis 
Yention  of  the  psalms,  saActioned  by  tbe  imprimatur 
of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  dirines. 
This  rersion  waa  8ubsequently  rerised  by  William 
Barton  for  tbe  optional  use  of  churches  in  England, 
bot  it  never  became  popular.  But  tbe  greatest  im- 
proyement  in  psalmody,  not  roerely  among  Protestant 
dissenters,  but  among  all  English  congregation8,.was 
effected  by  the  leamed  and  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  For 
a  Just  appreciation  of  the  ralue  of  bis  publication  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Conder'8  PoH  of 
ihe  Sanctuartff  p.  48-105,  in  which  work  will  be  found 
notices  of  some  eminent  rersifiers  of  psalms  and  bymns, 
both  Episcopalian  and  Nonconformist,  wbo  preceded 
Dr.  Watts.  The  best  compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  and 
of  bis  leamed  and  pious  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge, 
are  found  in  erery  selection  of  psalms  and  bymns  wblch 
bas  been  published  sińce  the  year  1770.  Ali  tbe  great 
bodies  of  dlssenters  from  tbe  Church  of  England  now 
have  denominational  bymn-books,  containing  tbe  best 
rersions  or  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  together 
with  b3'mn8  selected  from  tbe  most  eminent  modem 
devotional  poets. 

A  curious  controycrey  on  psalmody  arose  among  tbe 
dissenters  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Whethcr 
singing  in  public  worship  bad  been  partially  diacontin- 
ued  during  the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
or  whether  the  miserablo  manncr  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed  gave  persons  a  distaste  for  it,  it  appears  that 
in  1691,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  published  a  tract  entitled 
The  Breach  Repairfd  in  GotTs  Wonhip;  or,  PsalmSj 
IlynmSf  etc^  prored  to  be  a  Holy  Oi-dinance  of  Jesut 
CAt-isł,  To  us  it  may  seem  strange  that  sucb  a 
point  should  be  disputed;  bot  Mr.  Keach  was  obliged 
to  labor  eamesŁly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
and  caution,  to  obtain  tbe  consent  of  bis  people  to  sing 
a  hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  After 
six  years  morę,  thcy  agreed  to  sing  on  the  tbanksgir- 
ing-days;  but  itrrequired  still  fourtcen  years  roore  be- 
fore  be  could  persnade  them  to  sing  erery  ŁordVday, 
and  then  it  was  only  after  the  last  prayer,  that  those 
wbo  chose  might  withdraw  without  joining  in  it !  Nor 
did  even  this  satisfy  these  scrnpulous  consciences;  for, 
after  all,  a  separation  took  place,  and  the  inharmo- 
nious  seceders  formed  a  new  church  in  May*s  Pond, 
where  it  was  aboye  twenty  years  longer  before  sinpring 
the  praises  of  God  could  be  endured.  It  is  difiicult  at 
this  period  to  beliere  it ;  but  Mr.  Ivimey  quotea  Mr. 
Crosby  as  saying  that  Mr.  Keach's  was  the  first  church 
in  which  psalm-singing  was  introduced  This  remark, 
bowerer,  must  probably  be  condned  to  tbe  Baptist 
churches.  Tbe  Presbyterians,  it  seems,  were  not  quite 
so  unmusical;  for  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster 
diyines  distinctly  stated  that  *Mt  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians  to  praise  God  publicly  by  singing  of  psalms  to- 
gether in  the  congregation."  And  besides  the  old 
Scotcb  Psalms,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  of  the  Charter-house. 
madę  a  rersion  which  was  in  rery  generał  ose  among 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  Independenta  before  it 
was  superseded  by  the  far  superior  compositions  of  Dr. 
Watts.  These  Psalms,  bowerer,  like  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotcb  Establishment,  were  drawled  out  in 
notes  of  equal  length,  without  accent  or  rariety.    Ercn 


the  introduction  of  tbe  triple-timcd  tunea,  probahly 
about  tbe  time  of  Dr.  Watts'8  psalms,  gave  ako  great 
offence  to  some  people,  because  it  marked  tbe  acceni  of 
tbe  measure.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbur}*  uaed  to  caD 
tbis  time  *'a  long  leg  and  a  short  one.**  Tbe  beautiful 
compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  the  Wesleys,  and  othen  pro- 
duced a  rerolution  in  modem  psalmody.  Better  rcr- 
sions  of  the  Psalms,  and  many  exceUent  oollections  of 
hymns,  are  now  in  use,  and  may  be  considered  aa  hifrh- 
lv  important  gifts  bestowed  upon  tbe  modem  Cburch 
ofGod. 

In  Scotland,  the  early  Reformers,  while  ihey  banished 
instrumental  musie  from  churches,  paid  great  attention 
to  singing.  In  John  Knox's  Psalter,  arranged  for  use 
in  churches,  tbe  roetrical  psalms  are  set  to  muaic  in  bar- 
mony  of  four  parta.  Sereral  early  translations  of  tbe 
Psalms  were  produced  in  Nortb  Britain,  but  that  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  worsbip  from  1664 
down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  17tb  century.  In  1682  an 
attempt  madę  by  Charles  I  to  supersede  it  by  king 
James*8  rersion  was  morę  resolntely  and  decidedly  op- 
posed  than  tn  England.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
tbe  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  pimuance 
of  a  reference  madę  to  them  in  August,  1649,  iasued  oo 
tbe  28d  of  Norerober  following  tbeir  decision  in  faror  of 
the  rerised  rersion  of  Francis  Rous,  a  member  of  Croro- 
weira  council,  which  Parliament  bad  in  rain  endearored 
to  bring  into  generał  uae  in  England.  It  waa  adopted 
in  the  main  to  be  used  as  the  only  autborized  metńcal 
rersion  of  the  Psalms  for  tbe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  onJr 
in  congregationa,  but  also  in  families.  Thongb  aome- 
what  rough  and  uncouth,  it  is  sometimes  espreasire  and 
forcible,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  original  than  any  otber 
metrical  translation  of  tbe  Psalms.  A  few  paraphnwcs 
and  hymns  bare  sińce  been  added,  by  autbority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  form  together  tbe  paalroody  in 
use  in  Presbyterian  worship  in  Scotland.  In  1706  tbe 
assembly  commended  the  Scripture  songs  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Sympson  for  use  in  prirate  families;  and  to  prepare 
them  for  public  use  the  act  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1708  the  commission  was  antboriced  to 
compare  tbe  remarks  of  presbyteriea  on  these  sonfr& 
Tbus  matters  passed  on  for  years.  In  1742  tbe  anem- 
bly  anew  expressed  a  wish  for  an  addition  to  the  psal- 
mody, and  in  1751  forty-flre  parapbrases  bad  been  se- 
lected. In  1781,  after  many  delays,  a  new  and  fuller 
collectłon  was  madę,  twenty -two  being  added  to  tbe 
prerious  forty-fire  selections.  This  oollection,  tboiigh 
nerer  formallr  sanctioned  b%'  tbe  aaaemblr,  is  that  now 
in  use  and  printed  along  with  the  Psalms  in  Scott isb 
Bibles.  Some  of  the  parapbrases  bare  an  Arminian 
tinge.  In  1787  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
duły  empowered,  published  a  selection  of  Paraphrasn 
in  Ver$e  of  sereral  Paisage*  of  Scripture  .  »  .  lobe  $wg 
m  Churches.  It  retained,  in  sobstance,  tbe  translations 
which  bad  been  published  in  1745,  under  tbe  antbority 
of  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  which  bad  been  in  nse  in 
sereral  churches ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
parapbrases  were  added,  chiefly  from  tbe  psalms  or 
hymns  ofDrs.  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Blacklock,  and  Mr. 
Logan.  In  1781  a  faithful  and  beautiful  rersion  of  the 
psalmody  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  in  tbe  Gaelic  lao- 
guage,  was  roade  by  tbe  Rer.  John  Smith,  by  wbom  it 
was  rerised  and  published  in  1788.  From  1^7  to  \9n 
the  subject  of  a  rerision  of  tbe  metrical  paalros  was  be- 
fore erery  assembly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  applied 
to,  was  wisely  against  tbe  project;  ''for  tbe  Psalms,"* 
said  be, ''often  poesesscd  a  rude  sort  of  majesty,  which 
would  be  ill  exchanged  for  merę  elegance."  In  1860  an 
addition  to  a  collection  of  parapbrases  was  published  by 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Relief  Synod  published  a 
hymn-book  for  tbeir  churches  in  1794.  and  eniarged  it 
in  1832.  The  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  bad,  in 
1748,  reąnested  Ralph  Erskine,  tbe  author  of  tbe  Gospel 
SonnełSj  to  undertake  the  duty  of  enlarging  the  ppal- 
mody,  but  the  proposal  led  to  no  resnlt.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  after  some  yeara*  preparatioa, 
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publbhed,  in  1851,  a  hymn-book  for  the  lue  of  their 
chnicbes.  The  most  of  the  parapbrases  are  incorpo- 
rated  into  iL  Id  addition  to  what  u  stated  in  the  pre- 
vioii9  portion  of  this  article  about  psahnody  in  Sootland, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  tliere  was  publiahed  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation  a  Compendiout  Booke  of  Godhf 
amd  SpiriłuaU  SoRgs,  Many  of  these  are  Mtirea  on  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  many  are  profane  aongs  (propkcane 
gcmgU)  metamorphoaed.  The  Homish  clergy  published 
a  canon  against  this  book — such  was  tts  popularity — 
and  the  fifth  Parliament  of  ąueen  Mary  passed  an  act 
against  such  rhymes. 

The  first  song  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  on  our  New-£ngland  ooast,  was  raised 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  Cold,  ice-bound,  without  a  roof  over  their  heads, 
they  remembered  their  first  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy 
— **"  10  of  December,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  wee  rested,"  is 
the  simple  aud  impressiye  reoord  of  their  joumaL 

**  Amid  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  Łbe  stars  heard,  aua  the  sea, 
Aod  the  soundhig  airles  of  the  dim  woods  raug 
With  the  antbem  of  the  free." 

As  the  first  book  ever  printed  with  movabIe  metal 
typcs  was  the  Bibie,  so,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  sacred  parał- 
lei  on  this  continent,  the  first  book  printed  here  was 
a  portion  of  the  iuspired  volume  "done  into  metre." 
The  first  press  was  put  up  at  Cambridge  in  1639,  by 
Stephen  Day.  His  first  book  was  The  Psaltns  in  Meire^ 
faitl^uUy  transkUed/or  the  v*e  and  tdificaiion  ofthe 
$aitU<B  in  public  and  private^  especiaUy  m  New  Er^land 
(printed  at  Cambridge  in  1640).  This  yersion  was  madę 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde,  of  RoxbuTy ;  Rich- 
ard Mather,  of  Dorchester ;  and  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indiana.  They  were  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  chiurches  as  early  as 
1636.  In  their  preface  they  say,''We  have  respected 
rather  a  plain  translation  than  to  smoothe  our  yerses 
with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so  have  at- 
tended  to  conscience  rather  than  to  elcgance,  and  fidel- 
icy  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Uebrew  words 
into  English  language  and  David's  poetiy  into  English 
metre."  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  were  granted  to 
Stephen  Day,  "  being  the  first  that  set  up  printing." 
£lioŁ*8  Indian  Bibie,  in  the  Nipmock  language,  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1668,  the  whole  ofthe  type  be- 
ing set  up  by  an  Indian,  and  the  Psalms  **  done  in  com- 
mon  metre" — of  which  the  first  verse  from  the  19th 
Psalm  may  sufiice  as  a  specimen — 

"  Ke«iik  kakootnmusheaumon 
Ood  wusHosnmooDk 
Hainahehekesnk  wnmatohkon 
Wutana  kansnonk/* 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  issued  his  PsaUerium  Amer- 
iamum ;  the  Book  ofP$alm»  in  a  translation  exactly  eon' 
formtd  unio  the  original^  tut  ali  in  blank  vei'»e,fitted  unio 
tunes  commonfyused  inour  churchet.  From  this  curious 
book  we  extract  a  few  lines,  as  printed : 

"rSAŁM  XXIII.— ▲  PSALM  OT  DAYID. 

•M.  Hy  Shepherd  is  th'  BTiaMAŁ  Ood  ]  I  shall  not  be  in 
[aaj]  want : 

"S.  lu  pastnrea  ofa  tender  srass  |  He  [eTer]  mnkes  me  to 
He  down :  I  To  waiers  of  trauąailliiies  |  Ile  geutly  car- 
rłea  me  [aloac] : 

'*3.  My  feeble  ana  my  wandering  9oul  |  He  [kladlT]  does 
fetch  back  again ;  I  In  the  plaln  pnths  of  riffbteon»- 
nem  |  He  does  lead  [and  gatdel  me  along:  JllecanM 
ofthe  regard  he  bas  ferer]  auto  nis  glorioasName."  | 

In  an  Admoniiion  conceming  the  Tunet^  Dr.  Mather 
States  that  "  the  director  of  psalmody  need  only  say, 
<Sing  with  the  black  letter,'or  *Sing  without  the  black 
letter,'  and  the  tune  will  be  suflSciently  directed"  (see 
Belcher,  Hittorical  Sketchet  of  Uymna  and  Nymn-writ- 
er#,  p.  47,  48 — a  work  which  contains  much  interesting 
Information  on  the  whole  subject  of  Church  psalmody, 
hymnology,  and  musie).  These  and  other  primitive  ef- 
forts  to  fnmish  an  American  psalmody  and  bymnal  were 
not  foUowed  with  success.  Between  the  years  1766  and 
1757  the  recsion  of  the  Psalms  of  1640  was  carefully  re- 


vised  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  M.A.,  and  publisbed 
in  1758.  In  1783  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  an  American  states- 
man  and  poet,  publisbed  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion  of  Dr.  Watts*8  yersion  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  collec- 
tlon  of  hymns,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  whoee  request  the  work  had  been  undertaken. 
Many  of  the  psalms  were  altered,  sereral  were  written 
anew,  and  severa],  which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr. 
Watts,weTe  supplied.  lliis  collection  was  in  generał 
use  in  that  state  until  the  bad  character  of  the  author 
(who  died  a  wretched  infidel)  brought  them  into  dis- 
repute ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.,  president  of  Yale  College,  publisbed  a  reyised  edi- 
tion  of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalihs  (in  which  he 
yersified  upwards  of  twenty  psalms  omitted  by  Watts), 
with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Min- 
isters in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at  whose  request  it 
had  originally  been  undertaken.  This  edition,  with  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Dwight,  bas  never  been  adopted  by 
the  Congregationalists  of  this  country.  Many  of  the 
leading  denominations  in  the  United  States  of  America 
now  have  their  own  separate  psalm-  and  hymn-books. 

In  1789  the  new  yersion  of  the  Psalms  by  Messrs. 
Tatę  and  Brady  was  adopted  entire  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  hymns.  Since  the  year  1826  a 
collection  of  212  hymns  bas  been  in  use  under  the  au- 
thority  of  the  General  Conyention  of  that  Church,  com- 
poeed  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates;  and  sińce  October,  1832,  under  the  same  au- 
thority,  124  selections  of  entire  paalms,  or  of  portions 
of  psalms,  from  the  new  yersion  (with  certain  necessary 
alterations  or  corrections,  and  occasionally  with  the  sub- 
stitution  of  a  bet  ter  yersion)  bas  been  in  use  in  all  the 
churches  of  that  communion. 

The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
declares  that  *'No  psalms  or  hymns  may  be  publidy 
sung  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  but  such  as  are 
approyed  and  reoommended  by  the  General  Synod." 
The  manifest  reason  of  this  prohibition  is  to  be  foond  in 
the  yital  relation  that  subeists  between  the  psalmody 
and  the  theol<^y  of  that  Church.  This  is  further  il- 
lustrated  by  a  rule  of  its  General  Synod  which  forbids 
the  iBsue  of  any  edition  ofthe  psalms  and  hymns  of  this 
Church  without  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  Liturgy.  The  history  ofthe  hymnology  of  this 
denomination,  which  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  makes  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  gen- 
erał snbject.  From  an  elaborate  report  madę  to  the 
Genend  Synod  of  1869  by  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared  the  "  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  we  condense  a  brief 
narratiye :  "  The  Church  Orden  ratificd  by  the  National 
Synod  of  Dordrecht  (A.D.  1618-19),  which  are  still  *  rec- 
ognised'  as  containing  the  distinctiye  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Church  goyemroent,  declare  that  *■  the 
one  hundred  and  fiily  psalms  of  Dayid,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,  the  Lord'8  Prayer,  the  Twelye  Articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  songs  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  and 
Simeon,  yersified  only,  shall  be  sung  in  public  worship.* 
The  churches  are  lefl  at  liberty  to  adept  or  omit  that 
entitled  O  thoUj  who  art  our  Father^  God!  All  others 
are  prohibited.  This  usage,  preyailing  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  was  transferred  to  this  country.  Seyeral  copies 
of  the  psalm -books  which  the  fathers  brought  with 
them  are  in  the  hands  ofthe  committee."  They  are  in- 
yariably  twund  up  with  the  Bibie,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least,  the  Catechism,  and  Liturgy.  These 
Psalms  in  Dutch  are  the  yersion  of  Peter  Dathe,  the 
eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  by  whom  they 
were  translated;  howeyer,  not  from  the  origtnal,  but 
from  the  French.  This  was  the^r^t  book  in  use  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  contains,  besides  the 
Psalms,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zacharias, 
the  Song  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  the  Apostles'  Crecd,  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  (trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Jan  Uy  tenboyen),  the  Mom- 
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ing  Praycr,  thc  Evening  Prayer,  the  Prayer  before 
Sermon,  Prayer  before  Eating,  Prayer  aft«r  Katiog,  tbe 
Eveniiig  Prayer  entitled  Ckrisłe  qu%  Luz  eg  et  Die$, 
and  a  Łranslation  by  Abraham  Yan  der  Meer,  from  the 
Greek  Bibie,  of  the  151st  Pealm  of  David.  £very 
word  of  these  psalms  and  creeda  and  prayers  is  set 
to  ni  lisic  of  a  simple  recitative  character,  in  which 
all  might  join,  by  Comelius  De  Leeuw.  This  book  was 
in  U8e  in  all  the  Dutch  churchea  in  this  country,  until 
the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  the  city  of  New  York  found  it  necessary  to  have  di- 
yine  sernice  performed  in  the  £nglish  language;  and 
on  Nov.  9, 1767,  approved  and  recommended  for  the  nse 
of  their  Church  and  schools  an  English  psalm -book, 
published  by  their  order,  *'  which  is  greatly  iiidebted  to 
that  of  Dr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Tatę,  some  of  the  psalms  be- 
ing  transcribed  verbatim  from  their  Yersion,  and  others 
altered  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  musie  used  in  the  Dutch 
Church"  (prefatory  notę).  This  book  oontains,  besides 
the  Psalms  of  David,  fifteen  pages  of  "  hymns" — viz.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  the  Song  of 
the  Yirgin  Mary,  the  Song  of  Simeon,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer — all  set  to  the  simple  musie  in  which 
all  the  people  joined,  so  that  the  compiler  could  truth- 
fully  say, "  A  great  part  of  divine  worship  consists  in 
harmonious  singing."  This  first  book  in  English  was 
the  $€C(md  book  in  use  in  our  churches.  The  "  Articles 
of  Union,"  adopted  in  1771,  make  no  mention  of  psal- 
iDody,  but  agree  to  *'  abide  in  all  things"  by  the  regula- 
tions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  hereinbefore  quoted.  In 
1773  a  new  Tersion  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  was  com- 
piled  and  adopted  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  soon  in- 
troduced  into  some  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  America, 
constituting  the  third  book  thus  used.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  higher  critical  character  of 
the  psalms.  In  1787  the  General  Synod  appointed  a 
committee  to  compile  a  psalm-book  ^'outofothercollec- 
tions  of  English  psalms  in  repute  and  received  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  no  congregation,  however,  to  be 
obliged  thereto  where  that  of  the  New- York  consisto- 
ry is  in  use."  Additional  instructions  were  given  the 
next  year  to  print  ^  some  well-composed  spiritual  hymns 
in  connection  with  the  psalms."  Afltcr  approval  by  the 
Synod  of  1789,  this  book  "  was  speedily  published."  It 
contains,  besides  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  century  of 
hymns,  of  which  "  1  to  52  are  suited  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  53  to  73  are  adapted  to  the  holy  ordinance 
of  the  Lor(l's  Supper,and  Hymn  74,  to  the  end,  on  mis- 
cellaneous  subjects."  Among  these  are  such  titles  as 
"  Christmas,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Angels,"  "  Resurrec- 
tion,"  "  Asceusion,"  "  Whitsuntide,"  "  New  Year,"  etc. 
This  book,  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
ing  thefourth  book  used  in  their  churches,  is  without 
musie,  as  have  been  all  subseąuent  books  until  this 
time.  This  selection  continued  in  use  for  fuli  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  is  still  an  admirable  one.  In  1812,  on 
petition  of  the  Classis  of  New  York,  the  General  Synod 
reque8ted  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Liyingston  to  prepare 
an  improved  and  enlarged  selection  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  This  was  reported  to  the  Synod  of  1813,  and 
by  its  order  was  "forthwith  introduced  into  all  our 
churches."  Ita  use  was  recommended  also  '*  to  all  fam- 
ilies  and  individuals  in  place  of  the  book  hitherto  in  use." 
No  radical  change  bas  been  madę  in  the  psalmody  of 
the  Reformed  Church  from  that  day  to  thia— the  fifth 
book  sanctioned  in  the  churches.  It  embraced  278  morę 
bymns  than  the  former  coUection.  Additions,  however, 
were  madę,  in  1831,  of  172  hymns,  and  published  as 
Book  II.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it,  This  was  the  9ixih 
book^  In  1843  a  book  of  Sabbath-school  and  Social 
IlynuUt  331  in  number,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Synod.  In  1845-46  a  committee,  of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Ferris  was  chairman,  prepared,  by  authority  of  the 
Synod,  a  new  arrangeroent  of  psalms  and  hymns,  em- 
bractng  342  additional  selections.  This  was  soon  pub- 
lislictl,  and  constituted  the  setenth  book  thus  used  in  the 


Reformed  Church  in  America— oontaining,  in  addition 
to  the  psalms,  788  hymns.  An  edition  with  musie  has 
been  published  within  three  or  four  years  past,  under 
the  title  of  The  Book  ofPraise.  In  1862  the  Fidion 
Street  Hymn-book,  which  is  used  in  the  celebrated  duły 
uoon  prayer -meeting  which  bears  the  name  of  Łbat 
Street,  and  numbering  826  hymns,  was  published,  and 
"'  recommended  to  the  churches"  by  the  Sj^nod. 

In  this  chronological  sketch  no  reference  baa  been 
madę  to  books  in  the  French  and  German  languages; 
but  80  long  ago  aa  1792  the  Synod  approved  and  rec- 
ommended, in  the  French  language,  tbe  psalms  and 
hymns  compiled  by  Theodore  de  Beza  and  La  Maiot; 
and  in  the  Grerman  language,  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
published  at  Marburg  and  Amsterdam,  used  in  tbe  Re- 
formed churches  in  Germany,  in  the  Netberlanda,  and 
Pennsylyania.  In  October,  1862,  a  yaluable  and  laige 
collection  of  hymns  in  the  German  language  was  print- 
ed  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  for  use  in  tbe  German 
churches  of  this  denomination.  It  was  compiled  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  C.  Guldin,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Berg,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Berky.  Since  then  a 
German  Hynm-hookfor  Sunday^sckooUj  "with  musie,  has 
been  issued.  The  General  Synod  of  18C9  sanctioned  a 
new  Yolume,  entitled  Hymm  of  the  Church^  with  tunes, 
which  is  now  coming  in  use  in  many  congregations. 
The  fuli  history  of  the  preparation  of  this  elegant  yol- 
ume is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Synod.  In  many  re- 
spects  it  is  the  most  admirable  collection  of  hymns  for 
public  worship  now  in  use  among  Protestant  denomina- 
tions.  It  numbers  1007  hymns,  together  with  many 
chants,  sentences,  etc.  The  musie,  which  is  designcd 
to  promote  congregational  singing,  is  of  a  veiT  high  or- 
der. The  wide  rangę  of  topics,  the  rich  selection  from 
the  most  celebrated  derotional  lyrics  of  all  ages,  and  its 
finc  adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  praises  of 
God,  entitle  it  to  a  foremost  place  among  modem  collec- 
tions.  The  committee  wbo  madę  the  compilation  were 
Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  Rev.  Asbbel  G.  Yermilye,  D.D., 
Rev.  Alexandcr  R  Thompson,  D.D.,  with  whom  was  a»- 
sociated,  as  a  prominent  co-laborer,  the  Rev.  Zachary 
Eddy,  D.D.  This  book  and  the  previous  che  are  now 
both  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  churches  of  other 
denominations. 

The  hymn-books  of  the  rarions  other  Christian  de- 
nominations  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms 
and  hymns  which  haye  become  the  propcrty  of  the 
Church  uniyersal,  and  of  these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
giye  the  titles,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  list  of  aO  hymn- 
books.  But  there  are  hymns  and  hymnals  characteria- 
tic  of  the  particular  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  spirit  of 
the  Methodists  so  distinctive  in  these  respecta  that  we 
append  a  histor}^  of  their  hymn-books,  recognising  there- 
by  the  generał  assertion  that  their  hymns  and  tunes 
haye  been  among  the  greatest  Instrumcntalitiea  of  their 
im  mensę  successcs. 

The  origin  of  the  first  collection  of  hymns  in  use 
among  the  Methodists  of  this  country  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily  ascertained.  In  1773  one  of  Wesley^s  publica- 
tions,  diyided  into  three  books — 1,  Hymna  and  Spiritual 
Songs;  2,  Psalms  and  Hymns;  8,  Redemption  Hymns 
(16th  ed.  Bristol)— was  reprinted  by  Isaac  Collins,  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  At  the  forroation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  Wesley^s  abridgment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  *'  Collection  of  Paalms 
and  Hymns"  appcnded,  was  adopted  by  the  new  com- 
munion.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  long  employed.  There 
is  extant  a  copy  of  the  Pocket  Hyftmrbook  (9th  ed.  Phila. 
1788).  This  contains  250  bj^mns.  We  may  infer  from 
the  number  of  Methodists  in  the  country  that  tbe  fint 
edition  may  haye  been  published  about  1785  or  1786. 
There  is  also  an  edition  ''  reyised  and  improved,"  oopy- 
righted  in  1802  by  Ezekiel  Cooper.  This  contains  320 
hymns.  In  1808  a  supplement  was  added  by  bisbop 
Asbury,  containing  337  hymns,  the  whole  being  pub- 
lished in  two  books.    This  was  reyised  onder  the  su- 
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perrision  of  Nathan  Bangs  in  the  year  18*20.  To  this 
again  a  supplemeiit  was  added  in  1836.  The  General 
Conference  of  1848  appointed  a  committee  to  carefully 
reyise  the  tben  exi8Łing  book,  and  to  "judicioualy  mul- 
tiply  Łbe  number  of  bymns.^  Their  work  was  com- 
pleted,  and  approved  by  the  Book  Committee,  the  edit- 
ora  of  the  Book  Coucenii  and  finally  by  the  bishope,  by 
whom  it  was  commended  to  the  Church  in  May,  1849. 
A  rcTision  of  this  hymn-book  was  undeitaken  in  1876 
by  order  of  that  year's  General  Conference,  and  it  is 
completed  at  our  writing  (1878).  The  Hyronal,  so  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  be  the  sole  book  containing  songs  of  praise 
to  be  used  hereafter  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  after  the  sep- 
aration,  in  1846  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  coUection 
specially  designed  for  its  members,  which  was  in  some 
respects  a  decided  improrement  on  the  book  of  1820 
wtth  supplement.  The  various  smaller  bodies  of  Meth- 
odists  hare  employed  books  prepared  by  themsclves. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  every  religious 
organization  has  revised  its  **  book  of  praise,*"  and  we  ap- 
pend  a  list  of  these  standard  coUections  used  in  America 

and  England: 

A,  Rkoi.4i«i>. 

1.  BopfiM.— Psnlms  and  Hymns  for  Pnbllc,  Socłal,  and 

PrWate  Worshlp  (ia57). 
The  New  Hymn-book.  published  ander  the  directlon 

of  the  Genera!  Baptist  Association  (1851). 
Our  OwD  IIvmn-book,  compiled  by  C.  H.  Spnr&:eon. 

2.  Church  ąf  KtufUiitd.—The  lear  of  PraUe,  edited  by 

Dean  Alford  (1»67). 

Christian  Psalmody,  hv  E.  Bickersteth  (18SS). 

PMlms  and  Hymu^t,  by  £.  II.  Blckenttelh  (1S5S ;  «th 
ed.  1867). 

Pdalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worshlp,  by  Bnrgess 
and  Money  (lOth  ed.  1836). 

The  Hymntil,  by  Chope  (IS58). 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  oy  W.  J.  Hall  (1836);  sometimes 
called  the  "  Mitrę"  Hymn-book. 

A  Church  Psalter  and  Hyronal,  by  Harłand  (1S05, 
1%7). 

A  Selection  of  Psnlms  and  Hymna,  by  Kemble  (1863). 

The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymu-book,  by  W.  Mercer 
(1804). 

The  Peop1e*8  Hymnal  (186T). 

The  Sarnm  Hymnal,  by  Nelson,  Woodford,  and  Day- 
man  (1S6S). 

The  Chorał  Book  for  England  (1865). 
8.  CongreffoŁwnal.— The  Hymn-book,  by  A.  Reed  (1841). 

The  Chnrch  and  Home  Metrical  Psalter  aud  Hymnal, 
by  W.Windłe. 

Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages  of  Scrlptnre  for  Chris- 
tian Worship.  compiled  by  the  Cougregational  Mlu- 
Ifltcrs  of  Leeds  (1853). 

The  New  Congre^ational  Hymn-book,  compiled  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  (ISAO). 
[ThIs  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  excel- 
lent  of  modern  Bn^lish  collectinns.  It  was  com- 
piled by  a  competent  commiitee  in  London,  who 
were  occupled  from  1S95  to  1859  łu  its  preparation. 
They  met  freqaently,  aud  hnd  the  asetistance  of  nn- 
merons  ministers  and  others  in  all  pnrts  of  the 
ctrautry.  IŁ  iuclndes  1000  of  the  bcst  psalms  aud 
byrous,  of  nearly  900  writers  of  almost  every  coun- 
tnr  and  relicions  denomlnation,  aud  of  Tarious  ajces 
of  (he  world,  from  the  time  of  Dav{d  to  our  own. 
It  was  prepared  upon  the  broadeet  ba^ls  of  Chris- 
tian cathoUclty,  and  the  snle  of  nearly  a  million 
copies  already  evinces  its  nsefiilncss  und  acceptn- 
błliiy  to  the  worshipping  assemblles  iu  English- 
ppeakln^  conntries.] 
4.  3fethodisL--tLymnB  for  Div1ne  Worshlp,  compiled  for 
the  U»e  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  (1866). 

A  Collectlon  of  Hymns  for  the  Ui>e  uf  ihe  People 
called  Methodists,  by  J.  Wesley,  wiih  a  Snpplemeut 
(1831). 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Hymn-book,  by  J.  Everett 
(1853). 

Sw  Prttbiiterian Psalms  and  Hymns  for  BWIne  Worshlp 

fur  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  (1S67). 
6.  Jfisof^iofKinis.  — Hymns  for  Christian  Worshlp,  by  the 
Rellglous  Tract  Soclety  (1866). 
Psalms  and  Hymns  forJPnbllc  Worshlp,  by  the  Soci- 
ety  for  Promotlng  Christian  Knowlent^e. 

Hymnologia  Christiana,  or  Psalms  aud  Hymns,  by  B. 
H.  Kennedy  (1863). 

B.  Amkbioa. 

1.  IZap^isf.— Bnptist  Pralse-book,  by  Fuller,  Levy,  Pheips, 
FIsh,  etc 
Songs  for  the  Sanctnary. 

The  P^alralst,  by  Baron  Stów  and  8.  F.  Smith,  with 
•applement  by  Richard  Fuller  and  J.  B.  Jeter. 


5.  OinffrtgatwMd.—%ongi  for  the  Sanctnary. 

PWmunth  CoUectiun,  by  H.  W.  Beecher. 
8.  Lutheran.—K  Collectlon  of  Hymno,  aud  a  LItnrgy,  Tor 
the  Uce  of  the  £vaugelical  Lutherau  Churches  (186S). 
The  Chnrch-book. 
4.  JUetAodMt.— Hymnal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

(1878). 
&  Jforavian.— -LItnrgy  and  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  uf  ihe  Uiiited  Brethreu,  or  Moravians 
(IS72). 

6.  Pretibyterian. — Songs  for  the  Sanctnary, 

Church  Hymn-book  for  the  Wurtthip  of  God,  by  E.  F. 
Hatfleld. 

Hynius  and  Songs  of  Praise,  by  Hitchcock  and  otheia. 

Presbyterian  Hymnal  (official). 
T.  Frote^ant  Kpi»copal.  —  Hymnal,  accordlng  to  the  Ufe 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  Uuited 
States  of  America. 

Hymns,  Aucient  aud  Modem  (1869). 

Hirmns  for  Church  and  Home,  compiled  by  Bnrgess, 
Miihienberg,  Howe,  Coxe,  and  Wharton. 
Si.  CrndeftomtnaffofMil.— Hymns  of  the  Church,  by  Thomp- 
son, Yermilye,  aud  £ddv.  The  ui*e  of  thts  book  is 
reąnłred  in  all  congregations  of  the  Refurmed  Church 
iu  America. 

C.  GsmiiAH  Hyiiw-iiooks. 

Germany  is  Tery  rlch  In  hymn -books,  to  ennmerate 
whIch  wuuld  flll  pases.  Each  state,  each  proTlnce,  hus  Its 
own  hymn-book.  iHie  foUowiug  may  be  meutioued  among 
the  most  complete  collectluns  at  nresent  extunt,  y\%. :  1, 
The  Oeiatlieher  LiederaehatZf  containing  WiO  hymns  (Beri. 
1832,  Svo) ;  2,  Archdeacou  Knopp's  Etanffelimhen  Liedtir- 
uchaJUfur  Kirehe  und  Hau$t  containing  3572  hymns  (Stutt- 
gnrd,  1837,  2  vols.  6vo) ;  and,  8,  The  chevAller  Chrisiiau 
Carl  Joslas  Bnn9en*s  AllgerMiftea  Eoarujrli»che8  Oetnng 
und  Gebet  Bueh  (2d  ed.  Hamb.  1846,  6vo).  ThIs  work  Is 
deeervedly  held  iu  the  hichest  esttmaiion  iu  Germany. 
Besides  a  selection  of  440  of  the  cholcesit  hymns  ofthe  Ln- 
thernn  and  Reformed  churches,  it  contains  a  table  of  les- 
sona  fn>m  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  for  the  whole  of  the  eo- 
clesia-^^tlcal  year,  a  serles  of  formnlaries,  and  a  collectlon 
of  prayeri)  adapted  to  ordinary  publlc  worshlp,  to  the  fes- 
tWals  celebrated  by  the  nnlyersal  Christian  Chnrch,  aud 
to  sacramentłil  and  other  occasions.  The  following  are 
the  hymn-books  used  iu  this  country  iu  the  dtffereut  de- 
nominatlons : 

1.  BaptitA.  —  01an1)ensstlmme  der  Gemeine  des  Herm 

(Hamburg,  1860). 

2.  Etangelieal  iissoa'(U«bfi.  — Gesnngbnch    der   eTaugell- 

schen  Gemeiuschaft  (Cleveliind,  1677). 

3.  Lutheran.—Das  e:emeini*chaflliche  Gesingbnch. 

Lntheiisches  Gesangbuch. 
Ł  Methodist —HenlBchisB  Oesangbuch  der  Biscb.  Metbo- 

dlsten-Kirchc  (CinctnuatI). 
6.  Jforaeian.  —  Gesnngbnch  znm  Gebranch  der  CTangel. 

Brnedergemeincn  (Bethlehem,  Pa.). 
6.  Bf/urmed  and  Otwian  iteabyUrian.  —  Dcntsches  Ge- 

sangbnch,  von  Ph.  Schaff.    This  Is  one  of  the  best 

Germnu  hymn-books  iu  thls  country. 

During  the  American  Ci  vii  War  (1861-65)  many 
new  patriotic  and  Christian  songs  rcsoundcd  through 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armics.  The  religious  ser- 
vioes,  the  meetings  for  prayer,  the  labors  of  chaplains 
and  army  miasionaries,  and  of  the  sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian commis8ion.s,  and  other  yoluntar}'  organizations  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  for  hospital  service,  wcre  all  attended 
with  the  cheering  influence  of  Christian  song.  Fe  w 
of  these  new  songs,  whether  patriotic  or  religious,  sur- 
vive  the  conflict.  But  the  dear  old  hvmns  that  re- 
soundcd  in  the  homes  and  churches  of  the  soldicrs  in 
happicr  timcs  rang  out  their  inspiring  strains,  and  stirred 
all  the  deepest  sympathies  and  memories  of  peocc  and 
lo%'e.  Two  of  these  little  soldiers'  and  sailors'  hymn- 
books  are  bcfore  us  as  we  write — one  printed  for  the 
Union  and  the  other  for  the  C!!onfcdcrate  army.  Both 
of  them  contain  a  majority  of  the  same  familiar  psalms 
and  hymns,  both  end  with  **Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy 
blessing,"  and,  with  perbaps  the  exception  of  only  a 
single  hymn,  either  collection  could  have  been  used 
with  equal  profit  on  both  sides  ofthe  linę,  j  ust  as  they 
used  the  same  old  English  Bibie.  Was  it  not  propbetic 
of  the  restoration  of  national  and  Christian  union  which 
is  yet  advancing  to  a  blessed  consummation  ?  Not  a 
few  waifs  from  the  sea  of  newspaper  and  periodical  lit- 
eraturę have  found  fit  and  permanent  places  in  modem 
hymn-books,  and  in  such  exquisite  collections  as  The 
Changtd  Crou^  The  Shadow  ofthe  Bock,  Dri/fed  Snow^ 
JhheSf  and  similar  popular  Yolumes  of  the  poeiry  of 
devotion  and  of  afHiction. 
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It  may  be  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  largc  additton 
to  our  p8almo(iy  in  conaeąuence  of  the  labors  of  evange- 
Ibts,  8uch  as  Blias  and  Sankey.  Tliesc  bave  produced 
numeruua  books  of  hymiia,  chiefly  with  the  musie  at- 
tached,  which  contain,  along  with  much  that  is  merel}' 
ephemeral,  some  Bongs  and  tunes  wbich  are  destined  to 
Burvive  the  occasious  that  have  called  tbem  forth. 

We  close  Łhis  article  with  a  bńef  reference  to  the 
great  increaae  of  hymus  and  tuues  for  cbildren,  and  e»- 
pecially  fur  Sabbath  and  mission  schools.  It  is  the 
marvellou9  outgrowth  of  the  city  and  borne  missionary 
and  Sunday-school  system  of  the  timea.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  demand  to  flood  the  market  with 
books  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  authors  and 
untit  for  use— fuU  of  trashy  yerses,  and  of  tunes  that  are 
DO  better.  But  a  bapp}'  reaction  has  begun,  which 
will  soon  result  in  elevating  the  standard,  purifying  the 
taste,  and  ennobling  this  dclightful  branch  of  Christian 
instruction  and  wor^hip.  The  best  poeticaland  musical 
talent  of  the  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
we  may  soon  look  fur  its  ripe  fruiL  The  songs  of  the 
children^  like  books  and  addresses  for  them,  must  not  be 
cbildish  nor  weak,  if  they  are  to  bear  their  pnrt  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  rising  race,  and  in  an  age  like 
this.  The  hosannas  which  were  sung  to  Jesus  in  the 
Tempie  by  the  youthful  throng  were  in  fuli  nnison  and 
of  equal  grandeur  with  those  of  the  multitudes  that 
went  before  and  that  foUowed  him,  and  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way,  and  cried,  saying, "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  V*    *<  Hosanna  iu  tlie  highest !"     Sce 

SUNDAT  ScilOOU 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have  freely  used 
the  labore  of  other  reference  books.  We  have  also  had 
yaluable  contributions  in  sections  from  the  pens  of  emi- 
nent  writers.  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor  has  greatly  enriched 
our  treatment  of  American  psalmody,  especially  that 
treating  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fick 
has  aided  in  the  bibliography.  Those  desiring  fuUer 
Information  will  consult  the  list  of  works  quoted  in  the 
article  Hymnology. 

PsalmB,  BooK  of,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Biblical  components,  standing  in  the  English 
Scriptures  at  the  beginntng  of  the  practical  or  experi- 
mental  booko,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bibie  of  the  Kethu- 
bim,  or  Hagiographa.  (In  the  folluwing  accounts  we 
make  use,  in  part,  of  the  articles  in  Kittu*s  and  Smith's 
dictionaries,  but  we  have  thrown  some  new  light,  we 
trust,  especially  upon  the  difficult  ąucstions  connected 
with  the  titles  of  the  Bevcral  Psalms.)     See  Biblk. 

I.  General  Title  ofiht  Bocik, — This  collection  of  sa- 
cred  poetry  receivcd  its  English  name,  PsalnUy  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  Sfdkfioit  in  conseąuence 
of  the  lyrical  character  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  con- 
sists,  as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed  and  othcr  in- 
struments  of  musie.  The  word  (from  ^aWiat  to  touch 
or  shike  a  chord)  is  aptiy  defincd  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(TracU  ii,  in  PsalnwSy  c.  8)  as  melody  produced  by  a 
musical  instrument  Another  name,  PsaUer^  was  givcn 
to  this  book  from  the  Greek  i/^n7piov,  the  ih-inged 
ifuirumetU  to  which  its  contents  were  originally  sung. 

See  PSALTKRY. 

It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a  whole, 
anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew  appella- 
tion  is  D^^bfitn,  TehiUim,  elsewhere  rendered  '*  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word 
h^rir'  i^  applied  only  to  one,  Psa.  cxlv,  which  is  indeed 
emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The  SepL  (as  above 
noted)  entitled  them  Hfakfiotj  or  ^  Psalms,"  using  the 
word  \pa\fińc  at  the  same  time  as  the  translation  of 
"tmtp,  mizniór^  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhythmical 
oomposition  (Lowth,  Prcekct,  iii),  and  which  was  prob- 
ably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially  intended, 
by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for  musical  performance  with 
instrumental  accompaniraent.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
is^  in  the  Old  Test.,  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  plural; 


and  in  the  superscriptions  ofeven  the  Davidic  psalms  it 
is  applied  only  to  some,  not  to  all;  probably  to  those 
which  had  been  composed  most  expres8ly  for  the  harpi 
The  Hebrew  title,  W^im  (Rabbinic  form,  with  n  elided, 
D*^br)  or  yi?^,  tiUim  or  tUlin)^  signifies  hymns  or  pruiset^ 
and  was  probably  adopted  on  aocount  of  the  use  madę 
of  the  collection  in  diyine  seryice,  Ihough  only  a  part 
can  be  strictly  called  songs  of  praise,  not  m  few  being 
lamenutions  and  prayers.  There  is  evidently  no  pm(»- 
er  correspondence  between  the  titles  in  the  two  lan- 
guages,  though  each  is  suitable.  The  word  answering 
to  D*^^nn  is  vfŁV0Łt  and  not  ^faXfŁoij  which  ratber  (as 
aboye  noted)  oorrasponds  to  Q'^*^'!t:T^.  mizmoritit,  iyric' 
al  odu — a  name  wbich,  though  so  plainly  appropriate, 
does  not  appear  to  haye  been  generally  given  to  the 
book,  at  leatt  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  be 
ascertained.  This  is  the  morę  singular,  inasnuch  asoo 
fewer  than  sixty-flye  of  the  songs  distinctly  bear  the 
title  of  "^ICYp,  while  only  one  (Psa.  cxly,  1)  is  styled 
nbnr.  That  the  name  D'^'^1Stl3  did,  howeycr,  obtain 
in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the  present  title,  C^^nP, 
may  be  presumed  from  the  use  of  ^a\fioi  in  the  Sept. 
and  the  New  Test,  and  of  mizmera  in  the  Peshito.   Sec 

PRAISK. 

In  Psa.  lxxii,  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  compoei- 
tions  (i-lxxii)  styled  Prayer§  of  Darid,  because  maoy 
of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and  all  are  peryaded  by 
the  spirit  and  tonę  of  supplication.  This  notice  h» 
suggested  that  the  Psalms  may  in  the  earliest  Limes 
haye  been  known  as  ri^Bn,  iepkiUóth, "  Prayers;"  and, 
in  fact,  **  Prayer'*  is  the  title  prcfixed  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  psalms,  that  of  Moses  (Psa.  ze).  Rut 
the  same  designation  is  in  the  superscriptions  applied 
to  only  three  besides,  Psa.  xyii,  ]xxxyi,  cii ;  nor  have 
all  the  psalms  the  character  of  prayers.     See  Prayeb. 

The  other  special  designations  applied  to  particulsr 
psalms  are  the  foUowing :  "^"^d,  Shir^  **  Song,"  the  out- 
pouring  of  the  soul  in  thanksgiying,  used  in  the 
first  instance  of  a  hymn  of  pńyate  graiitude  (Psa. 
xxx),  afterwards  of  h3'mn8  of  great  national  thauksgiy- 
ing  (Psa.  xlvi,  xlyłii,  lxy,  etc.) ;  ^-^rc^,  Mustil,  '^In- 
struction*' or  **Homily"  (Psa.  xxxii,  xlii,  xliy,  etc.; 
comp.  the  "|b'^St;X,  **  I  will  instruct  thee,"  in  P^  xxxii, 
8);  enąp,  Miktdm,  *<Priyate  Memoriał,"  if  from  the 
root  Cr3  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammatical  alla- 
sion  to  the  root  "^isr, "  to  support,"  ^'  roaiiitain ;"  comp^ 
Psa.  xyi,  5)  (Psa.  xyi,  lvi-lix);  r^^T?,  Edulh,  "Testi- 
mony"  (Psa.  lx,  lxxx) ;  and  'i''*'^,  Shiggayon, "  Irreg- 
idar  or  Dithyrambic  Ode"  (Psa.  yii).  The  strict  mean- 
ing  of  these  terms  is  in  generał  to  be  gathercd  from  tbe 
earlier  superscriptions.  Once  madę  familiar  to  tbe 
psalmista,  they  were  afterwards  employed  by  them 
morę  loosely.     (Sec  §  iy,  below.) 

II.  Numerałion  ofthe  Psabm. — The  Christian  Choith 
obyiously  receiyed  the  Psalter  from  the  Jewa  not  only 
as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  sacred  yolume  of  Boly 
Scripture,  but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  wbich 
the  Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Tempie. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is,  by  ibe 
concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty;  the  ayowedly  *' supemumeraiy"  psalm 
which  appears  at  the  end  ofthe  Greek  and  Syriac  Psal- 
ters, "  on  Dayid*s  yictory  over  Goiiatb,"  being  manifest- 
ly  apocryphaL  This  total  number  commends  itseif  by 
its  intemal  probability  as  haying  proceeded  from  tbe 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In  tbe 
details,  howeyer,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek 
translatora  joined  together  Psa.  ix,  x  and  Psa.  cxir. 
cxy,  and  then  diyided  Pm.  cxyi  and  Pisa.  cxlyii :  tbis 
was  perpetnated  in  the  yersions  deriyed  from  the  Greek, 
and  among  othera  in  tbe  Latiu  Yulgate.    The  Syriic 
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ao  far  foUowed  Łhe  Greek  as  to  joio  together  Psa.  cxiv, 
cxv,  and  to  divide  Pm.  cxIviL  Of  the  three  divergent 
systems  of  numberiag,  the  Hebrew  (as  followed  in  our 
A.  V.)  isy  even  on  intemal  grounds,  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  decisiye  against  the  Greek  numbering  that  Psa.  cxvi, 
being  symroetrical  in  ita  constniction,  will  not  bear  to 
be  diyiiied ;  and  against  the  Syriac  that  it  destroys  the 
outward  correspondence  in  numerical  place  between  the 
three  great  triumphal  psalms,  Psa.  xviii,  lxviii,  cxviii, 
aa  also  between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
the  Law,  Psa.  xix,  cxix.  That  Psa.  xlii,  xliii  were 
ońginally  one  is  evident  from  the  continuaiion  of  the 
refrain.  There  are  also  some  discrepancies  in  the  ver- 
aual  nnmberings.  That  of  our  A.  Y.  frequenŁly  differs 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  oonsequence  of  the  Jewish 
practice  of  reckoning  the  saperscription  as  the  first 
Terse.    See  Ykrse. 

Ul,  Ancient  CoUedum  and  Dwisum, —  When  the 
Psalms,  as  a  whole,  were  coUected,  and  hy  tokom,  are 
qaestion8  that  cannot  be  confidently  answered.  The 
Talmudists  most  absurdly  considered  David  the  collec- 
tor  of  tbem  all  {Bemkotk^  i,  9).  It  is  certain  that  the 
book,  as  it  now  stands,  could  not  have  been  formed  be- 
fbre  the  building  of  the  second  Tempie,  for  Psa.  cxxvi 
was  eridently  compoeed  at  that  period.  In  all  prob- 
abiUtv  it  was  formed  by  £zra  and  his  contemporańes, 
about  aC.  450  (Ewald,  PoeU  Bucha',  ii,  205). 

But  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  there  is  manifest 
proof  of  its  gradual  formation  out  of  8everal  smaller  col- 
iections,  each  ending  with  a  peculiar  formuła.  The  Psal- 
ter  ia  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five  books  (detailed 
below)  and  also  in  the  Sept.  rersion,  which  proves  the 
division  to  be  older  than  B.C.  200.  Some  have  fancied 
that  this  fivefold  division  did  not  originally  exist,  but 
that  it  arose  simply  from  a  desire  to  have  as  many  parts 
in  the  Psalms  as  there  are  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But 
strong  reasons  demand  the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy. 
Why  should  this  conformity  to  the  Pentateuch  be  de- 
sired  and  effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Prov- 
erbs  or  in  the  Prophets?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
marks,  both  from  tradition  and  intemal  evidence,  of  be- 
ing not  arbitrary  division8,  but  distinct  and  independent 
ooUections  by  various  hands. 

Thefirst  book  (i-xli)  consists  whoUy  of  David'8  songs 
(see  Yriemoet,  Nomendator  Daridit  ad  solos  Psałmos 
pertinet  [Rost.  1628]),  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all 
exoept  i,  ii,  x,  and  xxxiii ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  a  tracę 
ofany  but  David'B  authorship.  No  such  tracę  exists  in 
the  mention  of  the  "  Tempie"  (v,  7),  for  that  woni  is 
even  in  1  Sam.  i,  9,  iii,  8  applied  to  the  Tabernacle ;  nor 
yet  in  the  phrase  '<  bringeth  back  the  captiyity"  (xiv, 
7),  which  is  elsewhere  used,  idioroatically,  with  great 
latitude  of  meaning  (Job  xlii,  10 ;  Hos.  vi,  11 ;  Ezra  xvi, 
63) ;  nor  yet  in  the  acrosŁicism  of  Psa.  xxv,  etc,  for 
that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  datę  is  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous  assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  most  sceptical 
critics  admit  the  Davidic  authonhip  of  the  partially 
acrostic  Psa.  ix,  x.  AU  the  psalms  of  book  i  being 
thua  Davidic,  we  may  well  beUeve  that  the  compilation 
of  the  book  was  also  David's  work.  In  favor  of  this  is 
the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  comprise  all  David*d 
psalms,  nor  his  latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all 
induded  in  it  by  any  subsequent  coUector;  also  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  although  not 
snperscribed,  are  yet  shown  by  intemal  eridence  to 
have  proceeded  from  David  himself ;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn  (Psa.  xiv, 
liii),  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been  morę  spe- 
ciaily  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the  Tempie  seryice. 
Others  wiih  less  reason  assign  this  diyision  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a  coUection 
of  Solomon*s  proverb8  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  to  have  com- 
manded  the  I^vites  to  sing  the  words  of  David  (2  Chroń. 
xxix,  80). 

The  aecond  book  (xlii-lxxit)  consists  mainly  of  pieces 
by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xUi-xlix),  and  by  David  (U-lxv), 
which  may  have  been  separate  minor  coliections.    At 


the  end  of  this  book  is  found  the  notice, "  The  prayers 
of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended;"  and  hence  some 
have  thought  that  this  was  originally  the  close  of  a 
large  collection  compńsing  Psa.  i-lxxii  (Carpzoy,  7n<ro- 
ductiOf  etc,  ii,  107).  But  that  the  second  was  originally 
distinct  from  the  first  book  is  proyed  by  the  repetition 
of  one  or  two  pieces ;  thus  Psa.  liii  Ls  plainly  the  same 
as  Psa.  xiv,  with  only  a  notable  variation  in  the  divine 
name,  D^^nbK,  Ehhim,  God,  being  used  in  the  former 

wherever  nih*^,  Jekovdh,  Lord.  is  found  in  the  latter. 
So  also  Psa.  lxx  is  but  a  repetition  of  Psa.  xl,  18-17, 
with  the  same  singular  yariation  in  the  divine  name. 
This  diyision  appears  by  the  datę  of  its  latest  psalm 
(Psa.  xlyi)  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally  comprise,  first,  seyeral 
or  most  of  the  Leyitical  psalms  anterior  to  that  datę, 
and,  secondly,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  of  David 
preyiously  uncompiled.  According  to  others,  this  col- 
lection was  not  madę  till  the  period  of  the  captiyity,  on 
the  ground  that  Psa.  xliv  refers  to  the  days  of  Jcremiah. 

The  iAird  book  (lxxiii- lxxxix)  consists  chiefiy  of 
Asaph*s  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two  smaller 
coUecdons — the  one  Asaphitic  (lxxiii-lxxxiii),  the  oth- 
er  mostly  Korahitic  (lxxxiy--lxxxix).  The  collector  of 
this  book  bad  no  intention  to  bring  together  songs  writ- 
ten  by  Dayid,  and  therefure  he  put  the  above  notice 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book  (see  De  Wette,  Ptalmen, 
łJinUUung,  p.  21).  This  book,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its 
last  two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  prob- 
ably  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  In  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  datę  of  this  collection  must  be  as  late  as 
the  return  from  Babylon,  on  the  supi>osition  that  Psa. 
lxxxy  implies  as  much. 

The  fourth  book  (xc-cvi),  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  psalms  up  to  the  datę  of  the  captiyity;  and  the 
Jiflh  (cvii-cl),  comprising  the  psalms  of  the  return,  are 
madę  up  chiefiy  of  anonymous  liturgie  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  composed  for  the  seryice  of  the  second  Tem- 
pie. In  the  last  book  we  haye  the  Songs  of  Degrees 
(cxx-cxxxiy),  which  seem  to  haye  been  originally  a 
separate  collection.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
these  two  books  from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward 
decoration  or  arrangement,  and  they  may  haye  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  fiye  books  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished:  the  first  Daridic,  the  second  Korahiticy  the 
third  A  sapkUiCf  and  the  two  remaining  liturgie  (Corop. 
§  y,  below.) 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  as  to  this  diyision  ia 
preseryed  to  us  by  the  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  fathers.  Of  the  indications  which  the  sa- 
cred  text  itself  contains  of  this  diyision  the  most  ob- 
yious  are  the  doxologies  which  we  find  at  the  end  of 
Psa.  xli,  lxxii,  lxxxix,  cyi,  and  which,  haying  for  the 
most  part  no  special  connection  with  the  psalms  to 
which  they  are  attached,  mark  the  seyeral  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the  fiye  books.  It  suggests  itself  at  once 
that  these  books  must  haye  been  originally  formed  at 
dilFerent  perio<ls. 

This  conclusion  is  by  yarions  further  considerations 
rendered  all  but  certaui,  while  the  few  difficidties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  admitting  it  yanish  when  closely 
examined.  Thus  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  seyeral  books  in  their  use  of  the  diyinenames 
Jehoyah  and  Elohim  to  designate  Almighty  God.  In 
book  i  the  former  name  preyails :  it  is  found  272  times, 
while  Elohim  occun  but  fifteen  times.  (We  here  take 
no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxolog}',  nor  yet 
of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a  po»- 
sessiye  sufiix.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  book  ii  Elohim 
is  found  morę  than  fiye  times  as  often  as  Jehoyah.  In 
book  iii  the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlter  is 
balanced  by  that  of  Jehoyah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the 
book.  In  book  iy  the  name  Jehoyah  is  exclu8lyely  em- 
ployed;  and  ao  also,  yirtUJU]y»  in  book  v,  Elohim  being 
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there  found  only  in  two  pusages  incorporated  from 
earlier  psalms.  Thoae  who  maintaini  thercfore,  that 
the  psalms  were  ali  collecŁed  and  arranged  at  onoe,  oon- 
teud  that  the  collector  distributed  the  Psalms  according 
to  the  divine  names  which  thcy  sererally  exhibited. 
But  to  this  theory  the  existence  of  book  iii,  in  which 
the  preferential  use  of  the  Elohim  gradually  yields  to 
that  of  the  Jehovah,  is  fataL  The  large  appearance,  in 
fact,  of  the  name  Elohim  in  books  ii  and  iii  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  books  belong— the  period  from  the  reign 
of  Solomon  to  that  of  Uezekiah,  when  through  certain 
causes  the  name  Jehorah  was  exceptionally  disused. 
The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in  most  of  the 
Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in  book  ii  is  closely 
allied  with  that  character  of  those  psalms  which  in- 
duced  David  himself  to  exclude  them  from  his  own  coK 
lection,  book  i ;  while,  lasŁly,  the  sparing  use  of  the  Je- 
hovah  in  Psa.  lxviii,  and  the  three  introductory  psalms 
which  precede  it,  is  designed  to  cause  the  name,  when 
it  occurs,  and  above  all  JaA,  which  ia  emphatic  for  Je- 
hovah,  to  shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

IV.  Superscripłioru,—All  the  Psalms,  except  thirty- 
four,  bear  superscriptions.  According  to  some,  there  are 
only  twenty>five  esceptions,  as  they  reckon  {^"^^bb}!, 
haUelujahy  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  commence 
with  it  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the  Talmud 
(Babyl.  Cod.  Aboda  Sarah^  foL  24,  col.  2)  giyes  the 
name  KiaiP*^  K")1^t^,  Orphan  Psainu  It  is  confess- 
edly  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the 
terms  eroployed  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  hence  critics 
bave  differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjecturea.  The 
difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  from  ignorance  of  the  Tem- 
pie musie,  was  felt,  it  woold  seem,  as  early  as  the  age 
of  the  Sept, ;  and  it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators 
of  our  A.  V.  that  they  generally  retained  the  Hebrew 
words,  even  though  Luther  had  set  the  example  of 
translating  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  the  difficult}^  appears  to  have  determined 
Corerdale  (l&d5)  to  omit  nearly  all  except  names  of  au- 
thors;  thus  in  Psa.  lx,  which  is  lix  in  his  yersion,  he 
giyes  only  a  Psalme  ofDarid, 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  By 
most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  considered  gen- 
uine  and  of  eąual  authority  with  the  Psalms  themseh-es, 
while  most  of  the  rooderas  reject  them  wholly  or  in 
part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at  the  cloae  of  the  4th 
century  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  judicious  of  ancient  interpretera  (RosenmUUer, 
HiH,  TfUerprekUionit  Librorum  Sacrorum^  iii,  200).  On 
the  other  band,  it  deser ves  to  be  noticed  that  they  are 
receired  by  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  in  their  works 
on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  antiguiły  of  the  inscriptions 
there  can  be  no  ąucstion,  for  they  are  found  in  the 
Sept  They  are  suppoeed  to  be  even  much  older  than 
this  yersion,  sińce  they  were  no  longer  intelligible  to 
the  translator,  who  often  makes  no  sense  of  them. 
Their  obscurity  might,  however,  have  been  owing  not 
80  much  to  their  antiquity  as  to  the  tran8lator'8  resi- 
dence  in  Egypt,  and  conseąuent  ignorance  of  the  psal- 
mody  of  the  Tempie  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  ratę, 
the  appearanoe  of  the  titles  in  the  Sept,  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about  as  ancient  as  tWć  dav8  of  Ezra.  Then 
it  is  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as  old  as  the 
Psalms  theroselyes,  sińce  it  ia  customai^'  for  Oriental 
poets  to  prefix  titles  to  their  songs.  Instances  are 
found  in  Arabie  poems,  but  these  are  rery  unlike  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much  morę  important  traces  of 
the  custom  appear  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9,  in  Hab.  iii,  1,  and 
in  2  Sam.  i,  17,  18  (Tholuck,  Psalmen,  p.  xxiv).  The 
other  instances  commonly  appealed  to  in  £xod.  xv,  1 ; 
Deut.  xxxi,  30;  Judg.  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  1,  fumish  no 
eyidence,  sińce  they  are  not  proper  titles  of  the  songs 
80  much  as  brief  statements  connecting  them  with  the 
narratiye.  But  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1  and  Numb.  xxiv,  3 
there  ia  strong  proof  of  the  usage,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we 


take  the  TerKB  aa  inscriptions,  and  not  as  integral  paits 
of  the  songs,  which  most  hołd  them  jostly  to  be  from 
their  poetical  form. 

The  fullowing  considerations  seem  to  militate  agaimt 
the  authority  of  the  titles:  (1.)  The  analogy  between 
them  and  the  tubtcriptions  to  the  apoatoUcal  epistlea. 
The  latter  are  now  uniyersally  rejected:  why  not  the 
former?  (2.)  The  Greek  and  Syriac  yerńons  exhibit 
them  with  great  and  numeroua  yariationa,  often  alter- 
ing  the  Hebrew  (as  in  Psa.  xxvii),  and  someŁimes  giv- 
ing  a  heading  where  the  Hebrew  bas  nonę  (aa  in  Psa. 
xciii--xcvii).  Would  the  ancient  translators  have  taken 
such  liberties,  or  could  such  yariations  have  ariaen,  if 
the  titles  had  been  oonaidered  sacied  like  the  Psalms 
themsel yes  ?  At  any  ratę,  t  he  existence  of  these  gUring 
yariations  is  sufficient  to  induoe  a  distrust  of  the  titl^ 
in  their  present  form,  eyen  though  they  had  been  once 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authorit}'.  If  ever  Ezra  settled 
them,  the  yariations  in  yersions  and  manuscripts  (Eiclr 
bom,  Einleiłunfff  iii,  490,  495)  haye  tended  aince  to 
make  them  doubt fuL  (3.)  The  inscriptions  are  occa- 
sionally  thought  to  be  at  yariance  with  the  contents  of 
the  Psalms.  Sometimes  the  author  is  beliered  to  be 
incorrectly  giyen,  as  when  Dayid  is  named  oyer  psalms 
referring  to  the  captivity,  as  in  Psa.  xiv,  7;  xxv,  22; 
Ii,  20,  21 ;  lxix,  86.  It  is  not  unlikely,  howeyer,  as 
Tholuck  thiuks,  that  these  references  to  the  exi]e  were 
added  during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.  Others,  aa  Calvin  and  Hengstenberg,  with 
far  less  probabilit}',  take  these  paasages  in  a  figuratire 
or  spiritual  sense.  Also  Psa.  cxxxix,  it  ia  supposed, 
cannot  well  be  Dayid*s,  for  its  style  is  not  free  fram 
Chaldaisms.  Then  sometimes  the  oocaaion  is  incorrect* 
ly  specified,  aa  in  Psa.  xxx,  unless,  indeed,  this  refers  to 
the  dedication  of  the  site  oftht  Ten^  (1  Chroń,  xxii,  1), 
as  RosenmiUler,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg  thiuk  after 
Yenema.  The  real  solution  of  the  controyersy  lies  in  the 
answer  to  this  ąuestion:  Do  they,  when  indiyidually 
sifted,  approye  themselyes  as  so  generally  correct,  and  as 
ao  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection  to  their*credit,  ai 
to  claim  our  uniyersal  confidence?  This  cannot  be  fully 

« 

discussed  here,  although  intimations  are  giyen  below 
calculated  to  oonfirm  the  accuracy  of  the  titlea  as  found 
in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Bibie,  especially  as  to  au- 
thonhip  and  occasion.  We  must  simply  avow  our  eon- 
yiction,  founded  on  thorough  examination,  that  they 
are,  when  rightly  interpreted,  fulh'  trustworthy,  and 
that  eyery  separate  objection  that  bas  been  madę  to  the 
correctness  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.  More- 
oyer,  some  of  the  argumenta  of  their  assailants  obyitMis- 
\y  recoil  upon  themselyes.  Thus  when  it  ia  aUeged  that 
the  contents  of  Psa.  xxxiy  haye  no  counection  with  the 
occasion  indicated  in  the  snperscription,  we  ref^y  that 
the  fact  of  the  connection  not  being  readily  apparcnt 
renders  it  improbable  that  the  superscription  should 
haye  been  prefixed  by  any  but  Dayid  himself. 

Of  the  terms  left  uniranslated  or  obscure  in  our  Bibie, 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explanation  in  this  place, 
referring  to  them  in  alphabeticid  order  for  a  faller  elu- 
cidation.  On  this  subject  most  commentators  otfer  in- 
struction,  but  the  reader  may  especially  consult  Kosen- 
mtłUer,  Scholia  in  Comp,  Redacto,  iii,  14-22 ;  De  Wette, 
Commeniar  iiber  die  Ptalmm,  p.  27-37;  Ewald,  Pott, 
BuchjtT,  i,  169-180,  195.  The  foUowing  anmmary  ex- 
hibita  the  literar}*^  and  musical  systems  of  notation  found 
in  the  indiyidual  titles  to  the  Psalms  at  one  view,  clas- 
sitied  under  the  seyeral  terma  and  partidea  used  to  point 
out  their  bearing  and  significance : 

I.  With  the  preflx  i.  U-  (to  or  hy) : 
a.  The  a\Uhor :  namely, 

1.  David:  ili-vill,  xl-xxxll.  xxziy-xli,  II,  lHi-lxy.  lxviil- 
1xz,  Izxxvi,  cl,  ciii,  cviii-cx,  cxxii,  cxxiy,  cxxxi,  cxxxlii, 
cxxxviii-cxliv. 

2.  Letnłes:  (1.)  Kornhites  only:  xlii,  xliy-xUx,  1xxziv, 
Ixxxy,  lxzxvli. 

(2.)  AsaphCites]  speclally,  aa  a  branch  of  the  Eorah* 
ites:  1,  lzxiii-lxzxlii. 
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(S.)  Heman  the  [Bzralle,  i.  e.]  Korahite  iadiTldaally: 
Izxxviii. 

(4.)£tha]i  the  [EaraUe,  i.  e.]  Korahite  IndMdaally: 
]xxxiz. 
S.  Mo»ea:  xc. 

4.  Solomon:  lxxii,  cxxvii. 

6b  General  terma:  (1)  "Man  of  God,"  xc:  (8)  "Jeho- 
TAh*8  aerraiit,**  xviii,  xxxYi ;  (8)  "  an  affllcted  oiie,"  cii. 

b.  The  person  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedieaUd^  or  by 
whom  it  was  eet  to  mnsic,  or  nader  whose  direction  it 
was  to  be  rendered : 

1.  hS31SS?,  ham-tnmataUiaeh  (A.  V.  **tbe  chief  masi- 
ciao"),  the  maslcal  pneentcr  of  the  Tempie  for  the  time 
beinj; :  lv-vi,  ylii,  xi~xiv,  xViii-<xxii,  xxxi,  xxxvi,  xxxlx- 
xlll,  xliv.x1vii,  xlix,  11-1x11,  lxlv-Ixx,  lxxv-lxxvii,  lxxx, 
]xxxiv,  lxxxv,  lxxxviii,  cix,  cxxxix,  ex], 

2.  Jednthuo  iu  particular:  xxxix. 

e.  The  object  or  special  purpose  of  the  writer: 

1.  "i^Stn,  hazklr  (to  remind,  A.V.  "to  bring  to  remem- 

braDce")»  as  a  memento  of  some  special  deliverance,  etc. : 
xxxviii,  lxx. 

5.  ^ab,  lammM.  ("  to  teach**)t  perhaiM  to  be  pnbllcly 
prononnced  memortter;  lx. 

8.  niSC,  ann^th  (to  rffiij^  A.V.  "Leannoth,"  q.T.),  re- 

i^NMiAtw,  perhaps  a  notę  of  the  style  of  recitation :  lxxxviii. 

4.  nnin,  todAh  {oon/estUm,  A.Y.  "to  praise**),  lo  oe- 

hiowledffment^  1.  e.  of  God*B  mercy :  ci. 
0L  Commemorative  of  the  Sabbath-day:  xcii. 

n.  Wlth  the  preflx  a,  b«-  (with) : 

a.  To  designate  the  orchestral  aecompanimetU:  only 
r^13^33,  neginttth  (q.  v.),  or  stringti  intstrumenU  in  gener- 
ał :  iv,  vi,  liv,  lv,  lxvni,  lxxvi. 

b.  To  designate  the  oeeasion  of  compoeitlon :  iii,  xxxiv, 
li,  lii,  lvi,  lvii,  ]ix,  lx,  1xiif,  cxlii.  The  occasion  Is  somc- 
timea  otherwiae  stated :  vii,  xviii,  xxx. 

in.  With  the  preposition  ^9,  al  (upan),  to  denote  the. 
mnsical  style  ot per/armanee,  as  iudlcated  by: 

0.  The  injUrummU  employed  by  the  leader: 

1.  D'^SCisn,  haak^hoBhannim  {the  liliea,  i.  e.  Illy-shaped, 
A.V.  "  Shoshanulm,**  q.  y.),  straight  trumpeta:  xly,  lxix 
[C-łS^Śid],  lx  [•(Cld,  Bing.]. 

%  r^n^,  maehalAth  (the  amootA-toned,  A.V.  "Maha- 

lath,"  q.v.),  probably  a  lute  or  light  stringed  instrument: 
liii,  lxxxviii. 

8.  rą^^^p,  neginóth,  a  Hringed  Instrument  łn  generał : 

lxi.    See  NKGiMorn. 

4.  n*^ri^r?,  hag-cOtUh,  the  OiUitUh,  probably  a  pecnliar 

fiirm  of  lyre:  viii;  or  perhaps  on  au  eight-etringed  lyre. 
See  GiTTiTH. 

ft.  The  pOeh  of  the  singing : 

1.  n"*;*^!::^*!!,  haeh-ehemi$t'Uh  {the  eighth),  the  ocłmet  i.  e. 
lu  a  '*  tenor'*  voice :  yl,  xii.    See  Shbmihitu. 

2.  m*TS^r,  alarnith  (q.v.),  (pir^ns),  In  tifemaU  key,  L  e. 
"sopnino:''  xlvi. 

e.  After  the  style  of  some  noted  performer:  only  Jndn- 
thnn:  lxii,  lxxvii. 

d.  Tbe  ttme  or  melody  to  be  imitated : 

1.  lab  n^TS,  muth  UOhbhi  (q.  V.)  {death  to  the  mn),  i.  c.  a 
ditty  BO  beginnlng  or  thns  entitled :  ix. 

«.  ^JnTSrt  *^^J^'  ^^yy^^^^h  haeh-nh&har  (q.  v.),  {hind  ąf 
the  datm),  a  popnlar  song  so  called :  xxii. 

8.  0'^pnn  t|x  rsi*^,  ywóth  Hem   reehoktm  (q.  y.) 

(dove  ąf  eUenee  ąf  dittant  ones),  au  emblematic  title  of 
iome  well-known  air:  lvi. 

4.  (^9  omitted  on  acconnt  of  the  alliteratlon  with  i^) 
r'^nĆFI*b»  [or  nń-],  al-ta^iehtih  [or-  ehlth]  (q.  y.)  {thott, 
mauent  not  deetroy)^  the  symbolłcal  designatiou  of  some 
familiarmeasure:  lvil-lix,  lxxv,  lxxxi,  lxxxiv. 

IV.  With  the  prepoeitlon  i«  («l,  towarde) ;  In  imiłałion 
of  (French  d  la)  some  pecnliar  "quaHty"  of  tonę  (as  we 
aay,  the  stop  of  the  organ) : 

1.  niiTlin,  han^neekaóth  (q.  v.)  {the  eotiiracted},  the 
^nto  or  contłnnoas  soand :  v. 
8.  D*^ta tb,  ehoehamtUn  (q.  y.)  {liUet),  the  fitimfwe  blast : 


V.  The  specles  of  poetical  campońtion: 

1.  "^"^C,  ehir  i^oiig)^  slmply  an  ode  or  lyrical  piece :  xlvi, 
xlviii,  lxv-lxvili,  lxxv,  lxxvi,  lxxxiii,  lxxxvii,  lxxxviii, 
cviii.  Iu  some  of  these  Instances  it  is  jołued  with  the 
term  followin^.  Iu  a  certaiu  serles  it  is  conpled  wlih  the 
expression  Dib^an,  ham^^maaUtth  {the  stępę,  A.  V.  **  de- 
grees,"  q.  v.),  i.  e.  dimaetic  in  conctmctlon  of  phroses: 
cxx-cxxxlv.  Iu  one  case  it  is  Jolned  with  the  term 
nin*^"!^,  yedidith  (i.  e.  "toms"),  i.  e.  au  epiihalamium : 
xlv. 

2.  ^ilSTą,  mism^  {piayiiig  on  an  instrument),  slmply 

a  hymn^  to  be  snng  with  moifical  accompauiment:  iii>vi, 
viii,  xli,  xiii,  XV,  xix-xxlv,  xxix-xxxi,  xxzvil{-xli,  xlvii- 
11,  lxil-1xviii,  lxxiii,  lxxv-lxxvii,  lxxix,  lxxx,  Ixxzii.Ixxxv, 
lxxxvii,  lxxxviii,  xcyiii,  c,  ci,  cviil-cx,  cxxxix-cxli,  csliil. 

3.  Ct^Sp,  mikUim  {wriUen^  "  michtani,"  q.  v.),  jierhape 
i.  q.  a  **  Bet  piece**  or  *'  mottet :"  xvi,  lvl-lx. 

Ł  nlsn,  iephUlćh^  a  **prayer:''  xvii,  lxxxv!,  xc  cit, 
cxlii.   '  '  ' 
6.  ninrt,  tehUldh,  a  "psalm**  slmply:  cxlv. 

6.  9*^3bc,  mośkU  (ifisCrtietiM,  "maschil,"  q.  v.),  a  di- 
daetie  poem;  xxii,  xlii,  xliv,  xly,  lii -lv,  lxxlv,  lxxviii, 
lxxxviii,  lxxxix,  cxUL 

7.  H!)^^,  ed^th  {preeept,  "edath,**  q.  v.),  an  Uhieal  poem : 
lx,  lxxx. 

8.  'jinC,  sWi^ydn  {eighing,  "shiggalon.**  q.v.),  an  «to- 
giae or  plaintive  song:  yil. 

V.  Origmal  A  uthorehip  o/ the  Psaltne, — ^Many  of  the 
ancients,  both  Jews  and  Christiana,  maintained  that  all 
the  Paalma  were  written  by  David,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  their  tmcrUkal  judgment  So 
the  Talmudists  {Cod,  Pteachim^  x,  117);  Augustine, 
who  is  never  a  good  critic  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii,  14) ;  and 
Chrysostom  (^ProL  ad  Pealmae),  But  Jerome,  as  might 
be  expected,  beld  the  opinion  which  now  uniyersally 
preyails  (^Epiet.  ad  Sophromuni),  The  titles  and  the 
contcnts  of  the  Psalms  most  dearly  show  that  they 
were  composed  at  dilferent  and  remote  periods  by  sey- 
eral  poets,  of  whom  David  was  only  the  largest  aud 
most  eminent  contributor. 

1.  Damdj  ^'the  sweet  psalroist  of  Israer  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1).  To  him  are  ascribed  seyenty-three  pealmB 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  9eventy-four,  as  De  Wette  and 
Tholuck  State;  nor  seventy-one,  as  most  others  have 
counted),  and  at  least  eleyen  otbers  in  tbe  Sept. — name- 
ly,  xxxiii,  xliii,  xci,  xciv-zcix,  civ,  cxxxvii ;  to  which 
may  be  added  Psa.  z,  as  it  forms  part  of  Psa.  ix  in  that 
yersion. 

To  these  paalms  the  ccUector,  after  properly  append- 
ing  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  bas  affixed  the  notice 
that  "  the  prayers  of  Dayid  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended** 
(Psa.  lxxii,  20);  eyidently  implying,  at  least  on  tbe 
prima  facie  view,  tbat  no  morę  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How,  then,  do  we  find  in  the 
later  books — iii,  iv,  v— further  psalms  yet  marked  with 
Dayid*s  name?  Some  have  sought  to  answer  this 
question  by  a  reference  to  tbe  autborship  assigned  in 
the  Bttperscriptions  of  other  pealms.  If  (as  we  shall 
preaently  see)  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  Davtd 
the  Levitical  choirs  prefixed  to  the  psalms  which  they 
composed  the  names  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  out 
of  a  feeling  of  yeneration  for  their  memories,  how  much 
morę  might  the  name  of  David  be  preftxed  to  the  ntter- 
ances  of  those  who  wereftiot  merely  his  descendants,  but 
also  the  representatiyes  for  the  time  being,  and  so  in 
some  sort  the  pledges  of  the  perpetual  roy^alty  of  his 
lineage !  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  otber 
parta  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David'8  death,  the 
then  head  of  the  Davidic  family ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,' 
the  Messiab  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on 
David*s  throne  (1  Kings  xii,  16;  Hos.  iii,  5;  Isa.  Ir,  8; 
Jer.  xxx,  9 ;  Ezra  xxxiy,  23,  24).  Tbus  some  seek  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  superscrip- 
tions  in  the  Psalter.  The  pealms  to  which  they  belong 
are  thonght  to  haye  been  written  by  Hezekiah,  by 
Joeiah,  by  Zembbabel,  or  otbers  of  David*8  poeterity. 
This  view  ia  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  yarioua  eon- 
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siderations.  In  the  laŁer  books,  and  even  in  book  v 
Uken  alonc,  the  psalms  niarked  with  David*8  name  are 
not  grouped  all  togecher.  In  aome  instances  there  is 
inŁernal  evidence  of  occasiun :  thus  Psa.  ci  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances  of  any  pe- 
riod of  David'8  life,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Some  of  thene  psalms 
— Psa.  lxxxvi,  cviii,  cxliv— are  coropacted  of  passages 
from  previous  psalms  of  David.  Lastly,  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all,  Psa.  cxxxix)  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  which  are  entirely  un- 
paralleled  in  Psa.  i-lzxii,  and  which  thus  afford  strong 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  datę.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  it  is  daimed,  be  David'8  own ;  yet  it  is  hcld 
ttiat  the  superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejected  as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted,  on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumptuously,  haye  preiixed  Da- 
vid'8  name  to  various  psalms  scattered  through  a  coUec- 
tion,  while  yet  leaving  the  rest— at  least  in  books  iv,  v 
— altogether  unsuperscribed.  Ingenious  as  is  this  ex- 
planation,  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  titles  as  ascribing  the  psalms  in  ąuestion 
to  David  himself,  and  we  do  not  feel  constraioed  to  seek 
other  authors  by  the  naturę  of  the  contents. 

W  hen  we  consider  D::vid*s  eminence  as  a  poet,  and 
the  delight  he  toc»k  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  be  the  author  of  so  many  of  the  Psalms 
— no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than  half  the  coUection : 
the  wonder  rather  should  be  that  we  do  not  find  morę 
of  his  fine  odes,  for  it  is  certain  h«  wrote  some  which 
are  not  in  this  book ;  see  in  2  Sam.  i,  19-27  his  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  xxiił,  1-7  his  last  in- 
spired  effusion.  His  character  and  merit  as  the  father 
of  Hebrew  melody  and  musie — for  it  was  in  his  hands 
and  under  bis  auspices  that  these  flourished  most — are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlvii,  8-10),  **  In  all 
his  work  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Uoly  and  Most  High 
he  aang  songs  with  all  his  heart  in  words  of  praise  {JĄ- 
fUŁTi  SóĘrjc\  and  he  loved  his  Maker.  He  set  singers 
also  before  the  altar,  and  from  their  musie  (r/^ou)  sweet 
melody  resounded.  He  gave  splendor  to  the  feasts,  and 
adomed  the  soleron  times  unto  perfection  (jd^i  <rw 
r€Xcfac)i  in  that  they  praised  his  holy  name,  and  the 
sanctuary  pealed  wiih  musie  from  early  mom.'* 

David*8  compositions  are  generally  distinguished  by 
Bweetness,  softness,  and  grace,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Psa. 
xviii,  they  exhibit  the  sublime.  His  prevailing  strain 
is  plaintive,  owing  to  his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both 
before  and  after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  How 
often  was  he  beset  with  dangers,  harasaed  by  foes,  and 
chastised  of  God !  Under  these  circumstances,  how  was 
his  spirit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent  to  its  plaints 
and  sorrowB  on  the  saddened  chords  of  the  lyre !  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally  found  relief,  and  his 
sorrow  gave  place  to  calm  confidence  and  joy  in  God. 
What  wonder  that  a  soul  so  susceptible  and  devout  as 
his  should  manifest  emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful, 
and  so  yarious,  seeing  that  he  passed  through  the  great- 
est  vicis8itudes  of  lifb?  God  took  him  from  the  sheep- 
folds  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Psa.  lxxviii,  70, 71).  See  Herder,  Geitt  der  ebr,  Poesie, 
ii,  297-301 ;  and  especially  Tholuck  (Ptalmen,  Etnleii- 
^^9i  §  3),  who  gives  a  most  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
pealmist's  history  and  seryices.     See  Dayid. 

The  example  and  oonntenance  of  the  king  naturally 
led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  musie  It  appears 
from  Amos  vi,  5  that  lovers  of  pleasure  took  David*8 
compositions  as  a  model  for  their  worldly  songs :  how 
much  morę  would  the  loyers  of  piety  be  induced  to  fol- 
Iow  him  by  producing  sacred  songs  and  hymns !  The 
fine  psalm  in  Hab.  iii  is  an  exact  imitation  of  bis  style 
as  seen  in  Psa.  xviii.  The  celebrated  singers  of  his  day 
were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  the  divine  afflatus 
not  oniy  to  excel  in  musie,  but  also  to  indite  hallowed 
poetry.  Of  these  psalmists  the  names  of  seyeral  are 
oreserycd  in  the  titles. 


2.  Asaph  is  named  as  the  aathor  of  twelve  psahns 
— yiz.  1,  lxxiii-lxxxiiL  He  was  one  of  David's  chief 
musicians.  All  the  poems  bearing  bis  name  cannot  be 
his,  for  in  Psa.  lxxiv,  Ixxix,  and  lxxx  there  are  mani- 
fest allusions  to  verv  late  events  in  the  histon"  of  IsncL 
£ither,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  psalms  must  be 
wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  here  taken  for  the 
**sons  of  Asaph ;"  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  familj 
continued  for  many  generations  in  the  cboral  senice 
of  the  Tempie.  Asaph  appears  from  Psa.  1,  lxxiii,  and 
lxxviii  to  have  been  the  greatest  master  of  dtdartic 
poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction.  Xo 
critic  whatever  contends  that  all  these  eleven  belongto 
the  age  of  David,  and,  in  real  truth,  intemal  eyidence  is 
in  every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  later  origin.  They 
were  composed,  then,  by  the  *'sons  of  Asaph**  (2  Chroń. 
xxix,  13 ;  xzxy,  15,  etc),  the  membcrs,  by  hereditaiy 
descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  these  psalmists  would,  in  superscribinc 
their  psalms,  prefer  houoring  and  perpetuating  the  mcm- 
ory  of  their  ancestor  to  obtruding  their  own  personal 
names  on  the  Church — a  consideration  which  both  es- 
plains  the  present  superscriptions  and  also  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  person  intended  in  them  could,  ac- 
cording  to  a  frequent  but  now  waning  hypothesis.  be 
any  second  Asaph  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior 
famę.    See  Asaph. 

3.  The  soM  ofKorah  were  another  famUy  of  choris- 
ters,  to  whom  eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  are 
ascribed.  The  authorship  is  assigned  to  the  Korata- 
ites  in  generał,  not  because  many  of  them  could  haire 
been  engaged  in  composing  one  and  the  same  song,  but 
because  the  name  of  the  particular  writer  was  unknomi 
or  omitted.  See  Korah.  However,  in  Psa.  lxxxviii 
we  find,  besides  the  family  designation,  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  wrote  it — viz. : 

4.  Heman  was  another  of  David'8  chief  singers  (1 
Chroń,  xv,  19) :  he  is  called  the  Ezraite,  as  being  de- 
scended  from  some  Ezra,  who  appears  to  bave  been  a 
descendant  of  Korah;  at  least  Heman  is  reckoned  a 
Kohathite  (1  Chroń,  vi,  33-83),  and  was  therefore  prób* 
ably  a  Korahite,  for  the  Kohathites  were  continued  and 
counted  in  the  linę  of  Korah ;  see  1  Chroń,  vi,  22,  37, 
38.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Ezraite  and  of  the  soos 
of  Korah.  That  Psa.  lxxxviii  was  written  bv  him  is 
not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it,  regarding  this 
term  likewise  as  a  merę  patronymic    See  Hesiax. 

5.  Ethan  is  reputed  the  author  of  Psa.  lxxxix.  He 
also  is  called  the  Ezraite,  but  this  is  either  a  misiake, 
or  he  as  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor  named  Ezra, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  Ethan  intcuded  in 
the  title  is  doubtless  the  Levite  of  Merari*s  family  whom 
David  madę  chief  mnsician  along  with  Asaph  and  He- 
man (1  Chroń,  vi,  44;  xxv,  ],  6).     See  Ktiiak. 

6.  Solomon  is  given  as  the  author  of  Psa.  lxxii  and 
cxxvii,  and  there  is  no  decided  intemal  eyidence  to  the 
contrary,  though  most  consider  him  to  be  the  subject, 
and  not  the  author,  of  Psa.  lxxii.    See  Solomon. 

7.  Afoses  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Psa.  xc,  and  there 
is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition ;  but  the  Tal- 
mudists,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Jerome,  follow,  aecńbe 
to  him  also  the  ten  suoceeding  psalms  (xci-cX  oo  the 
principle  that  the  anonj^mous  productions  belonged  to 
the  last-named  author.  This  principle  is  manifestły 
false,  sińce  in  seyeral  of  these  psalms  we  find  eyidence 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Psa.  xcy  the  forty 
years'  wandcring  in  the  wildemcss  is  referred  to  as  past; 
in  Psa.  xcvii,  8  raention  is  raade  of  Zioń  and  Judah, 
which  proyes  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  tbe 
time  of  David ;  and  in  Psa.  xcix,  6  the  prophet  SamapI 
is  named,  which  also  proyes  that  Mosea  could  not  be  the 
writer.     See  Moscs. 

Jeduthun  is  sometimes,  without  just  gronnd,  held  to 
be  named  as  the  author  of  Psa.  xxxix ;  the  ascriptioo 
there  being  merely  a  dedication  to  the  leader  of  the 
Leyitical  orchestra.  In  the  yiew  of  others,  this,  like 
the  superscriptions  of  Psa.  lxxxyiii,  Ixxxix,  ^^Maaebil 
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of  Hemłn,''  "  Huchil  ot  EthtD,"  hive  łimply  ■  mhitco- 
tionat  purpoil— tbe  one  pulm  baving  be^  wiineii,  u^ 
in  TicC  the  nat  of  iu  ■uperacriplloa  aUU*,  by  the  aonł 
of  Korab,  tbe  choir  ot  wbich  H«man  was  the  romidtri 
and  the  other  coiretpondingly  prpcftiUng  from  Ibcthird 
Levitica]  chuir,  which  awedits  oiigiato  ElhiDorJedu- 

Hany  coiijecturea  hare  betn  fonned  rupectinj;  other 
vrri(?r«,«>I)«iaUy  ofthe  anoiiymoua  psalcna.  TheSepL 
seemingly  gWet^  aa  aiilhorł,  Jeremiib  (PaŁ  exjixvii), 
■nd  llsggai  *nd  Zecbariah  (Pm.  cxExviii).  Bul  tbeie 
conjeclurea  are  loo  unceruin  to  cali  Tor  fiirthei  notice 
in  tbił  place.  Hitzig  iCoinmail.  iiber  die  Ptabittn)  as- 
cribea  la  Jeremiab  a  large  number  of  tbe  elegiac  or 
plaintire  paaloia. 

Mon  puticululr,  the  Pialmi  may  be  amn^ed,  ac- 
cording  Co  Ihc  intimationi  or  authorahip  contained  in 
Ihe  titieł,  aa  lóllowii 

A.  Bic1nal>elT  Darldlc. , l-xlL 

(Onif  Fu.  I,  II,  I,  mili,  ara  aomewbst  doubllU.) 

B.  Kidnatiriy  LcirlUcal— 

a.  Korabiiea xUI-xIii. 

C.  Chuą.  Daridio^ 

a.  Duvia II-Wt, 

ŁUncertaiD. łiT-liiII. 

ŁDBłid livlll-lzz. 

rf.Uii«nalD     lul. 

Ł  DavLd  (rur  So:omoD} luU. 

D.  ChlejT  Lerkical— 

ft!  KnrahilBB." ■,*.'■, ■.'.■.',!'. ■.■.'.■.'.', ".'.'.'.ImlTjim. 

I.  Datld lanil. 

a.  K«nihii«g  aod  Heman. Iiurll.  IniTlU. 

a.  Etbao... tlixix. 

/.Mnaea     IŁ 

a.  Uucertaiii zel-c> 

A.Davld.  d,- 

(.UoMnaln cii. 

i.Dn»ld dli. 

*.  Uncartala dr-crlL 

I.  DaTid cvll1-cŁ 

łH.  Uiicertala  gx1'CiIi. 

tCDairld.  ..'\\\\\\\\\\\\'.'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.t!%ia. 
&  TTacertalD ciiili. 

e.  Uncerlala ciit,  ciitI. 

/Soloronn. cmWL 

f.  Uncerlain ciiv1I1-c«ł 

ŁUiioertaiii '.'.'.'.'.'.'.[".'.'.!!"!;;;  "ciuli. 

i.l>»i'id c»ixll1. 

*.  Uncartnld ciulr. 

F.  łlltcellanaana— 

a.DncenaiD ciiit-ciiiiII. 

».Uaild cixxvlll-(!iiir. 

Ł  Unterlalo tiLv1-c1. 

VI.  Diilei  ohJ  Oectaiau  o/lit  PłiJiiu.— The  datn 
ot  the  Paalm!!,  la  mutt  be  obtious  tmm  what  baa  been 
Mat«d  reipecLing  ihe  aiilhors,  are  Yciy  rariaua,  ranking 
fnmi  the  tinw  of  Mosea  to  tbat  of  the  captivily — ■  pe- 
riod of  nearly  1000  yeare.  In  tbe  lime  of  king  Jehoah- 
■phU  (about  aa  81W)  Paa.  lxxxiii,  aetting  fotth  the 
dangera  of  tbe  iiatian,  aa  we  lead  in  2  Chnm.  xx,  1-25, 
waa  cnmposed  eithet  bjc  bimseir,  aa  aonie  auppose,  nr 
moat  likely,  Bccording  to  [be  litle,  by  Jahaiiel,  "a  Le- 
Tite  of  the  aoni  of  Aupb,"  uho  vraa  then  an  inapired 
leacher  (see  ver.  14).  In  [be  daya  ot  lleiekiah,  oho 
was  bimaelf  a  poet  (lia.  xxxviii,  9-20},  we  may  dale, 
witb  great  probability,  Ihe  Konhitic  l'aalins  xlv' 
xlviii,  which  aeem  to  cetebrate  the  delii-erance 
Sennachenb  (2  Kinga  xix,  S5).  In  the  period  of  tbe 
eaptivity  were  evidently  written  aucb  lamenta  aa  Paa. 
xliv,  lxxix,  cii,  and  cxxxvii;  and  after  ita  cIobc,  wben 
Ihe  captivea  relumed,  we  muat  manireitly  dale  1'aa. 
1kxxt  and  exxvi. 

Some  have  mainlained  tbat  leyeral  psalma,  eapecially 
lxxir,  were  written  eveti  in  the  dayaof  tbe  Maccabeea; 
bat  Ihis  ia  contrary  to  every  probability,  fur,  atcording 
tu  all  acCDunts,  the  Canon  bad  been  cUiaed  befure  Ihat 
bise.  S«eCA:iox.  Horeuver,Ibehyp()tbeaisofaMac- 
cabcan  authorahip  ofany  portiun  of  the  Paaller  o 
be  recunciled  wilh  tbe  hiatory  of  the  translation  of  Ihe 
Septuagint.    But  tbe  diSenlliea  do  not  end  berę.    " 
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for  we  shall  not  berę  diacuia  the  tbeoriea  of  Hitzig 
id  bis  foUoweia  Lengerke  and  Juitua  Olabauaen,  wbo 
would  repreaenl  the  greater  part  of  the  Paalter  as  Hae- 
cabcan — how  ia  it  tbat  tlie  paalnw  wbicb  one  would 
moat  oalunlly  aaaign  to  tbe  Maccabcan  period  meet  ua 
not  in  tbe  cloae,  but  in  Ibe  middle  (i.  e.  in  tbe  aecond 
and  thiid  booka)  af  the  Paalter?  The  Ihrce  natned  by 
De  Wetle  (Ł'utŁ  mdoM  A.  T.  §  370)  aa  beanng  appat- 
ently  a  Maceabiean  impren  are  Paa.  xUv,  lx,  lxxiv; 
and,  in  fact,theee,  togelherwith  ru.lxxiK,  ate  perbapa 
all  tbat  would,  wben  takeu  aloite,  anioualy  auggeat  tbe 
hypotbeais  of  ■  Maccabsan  datę.  Wbence,  tben,  ariae 
the  early  placea  io  the  Paalter  which  tbeee  occupy? 

wben  roore  narrowly  eiamined,  provea  to  be  in  favor 
of  an  earlier  datę.  In  tbe  Brat  place,  the  auperacription 
of  Paa.  lx  cannot  pouibly  hBve  been  iiirented  from  the 
hislurical  booka,  iiiasmucb  aa  it  diiagreea  with  łbem  ui 
ita  deUila.  Tben  the  mention  by  name  in  tbat  pNlm 
of  Che  laiaelitiab  tribea,  and  of  lloab  and  Philistia,  ia 
unsuited  to  tbe  Haccabnan  epoch.  In  Paa.  xliv  tbe 
complainC  ia  madę  tbat  tbe  tree  of  the  nation  of  Iirael 
wa>  no  longer  apreading  ove[  tbe  territory  that  6od 
had  aeiigned  it.  Ia  it  conceivable  that  a  HaccabBm 
pealmist  ahould  have  held  thia  lauguage  wiŁbout  mab- 
ing  tbe  aligbteet  alluaion  to  tbe  Itabylonian  captivity, 
aa  if  the  tree'a  ^powlb  were  naw  firat  eeńoualy  impeded 
by  [be  wild  itocks  aiound,  notwitbatanding  that  it  bad 
once  been  entirely  tranaplantol,  and  that,  tboiigh  rc- 
etored  to  ila  place,  it  bad  been  weakly  eyer  aince?  In 
Psa.  lxxiv  it  ia  complained  that  "  there  ia  no  morę  any 
prophet."  Would  Ibat  be  ■  natural  complaint  at  a 
time  wben  Jewiah  prophecy  bad  ceaaed  fur  morę  than 

"kingdomg"  in  vet.  6  111  suils  the  Maccabtton  tima; 
while  Ihe  way  in  wbich  tbe  paalm  ia  cited  bv  the  au- 
tbor  of  tbe  lint  book  of  Maccabeea  (tIi,  16,'i7).  wbo 
omita  those  wonla  wbicb  are  foreign  to  big  purpoae,  ia 
aucb  aa  would  bare  hardly  been  adupled  in  reference  to 
a  contenipoiary  compoaition. 

The  superscriptiona,  and  Ihe  places  which  the  paalms 
theni«elvee  aeYenlly  uccupy  in  Ihe  Paalter,  are  tbua  the 
two  guiding  elewa  by  which,  in  conjunction  wlch  the 
internal  evidence,  their  variuua  orcanoiu  are  to  b«  da- 
termined.  In  Ihe  critical  reaulla  oblained  on  theea 
poinls  by  thoae  acbolata  wbo  bave  recogniaed  and  ueed 
theae  helpa  there  is,  not  indeed  uniFurmily,  but  al  least 

sald  for  the  tesulta  of  tbe  judgmenu  of  thoM,  of  what- 
evcr  achool,  who  haie  neglectcd  or  rejected  Ihem ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  easily  t»  be  imagined  tbat  internal  evidenoa 
aloneshould  aufflce  lo  auif;n  150dcvotional  hynins,  rrca 
approsimalcly,  to  Ibeir  Mveral  epocbs,  The  table  on 
the  fullowing  pagei  exbibiig  al)  that  can  with  praba- 
bilily  be  ascertained  on  thii  head  aa  lo  eacb  paalDt, 

Vi[.  Cmonicirg  and  Ute. — Tbe  inspiration  and  ca- 
iKHiical  auihority  of  tbe  Psalrci  are  eslabJiibed  by  the 
moat  abundant  and  conviiicing  eyidence.  They  nerer 
weie,  and  never  can  be,  rejected,  except  by  impimia  im- 
puKncra  of  all  (1ivine  revelation.  Kot  to  menlion  olbr.T 
ancien t  leatiniouiea  [mc  CANOifJ.weHnd  complete  evi- 
dence  in  the  N.  T.,  where  Ibe  book  ia  quated  or  referred 
to  as  divine  by  Chriat  and  hia  apoatlea  at  IratI  «nvnfy 
tima.  Ko  other  wriling  ia  ao  frequ«itly  died,  laaiah, 
the  next  in  the  scalę  of  quotatinn,  being  ciled  only 
about  firty-nve  tiniea.  Twice  (Lukę  xx,  43  and  Acta 
i,  20)  we  Snd  dislinct  mention  of  the  Book  n/  Piitm* 
(Bi^Xdc  faXfiwi').  Once,  however  (Lukę  xxiv,  44), 
tbe  name  Pialau  is  used,  not  aimply  for  thit  book,  but 
fur  the  Hagiograpba,  or  tbe  whole  of  the  tbird  diviHon 
■>fIbeHebrew8criptiirr8[Ei™iU.,Ti-in.iłHA],beQiuse 
in  it  the  Paalms  are  Ihe  lir..t  ■"'>  «i<i<.(  <.<<>(,  or  pnsaibly, 
aa  Hiivemick  suggesls  l^Hud--  Tg),  becauK 
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eminent  contribntor,  and 
alao  Łhe  patron  and  model 
of  Łhe  other  psalmiets.  For 
tbe  same  reaaons  many  an- 
cient  and  modem  authors 
often  speak  of  Łbe  book  as 
the  Ptalnu  ofDatid  (Carp- 
zov,  Introd.  ii,  98),  withoiit 
intending  to  aacribe  all  tbe 
productions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  the  Cburch, 
the  Psalms  have  been  ex- 
toUed  for  their  excellence 
and  their  use  for  godly  edi- 
fying  (Carpzov,  L  c,  p.  109- 
116).  Indeed,  if  Paul'8  es- 
timate  of  ancient  inspired 
Scńpture  (2  Tim.  iii,  15-17) 
cau  be  jastly  applied  to  any 
single  book,  tbat  book  mast 
be  the  Psalms.  £ven  in 
tbe  N.  T.  Łhere  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  equal  practical  util- 
ity.  Basil  the  Great  and 
Chrysostom,  in  their  homi- 
lies  (see  Suioeri  Thet,  Eccle$, 
8.  V.  }ffa\fióc),  expatiaŁe 
most  eloqaently,  and  yet 
Judiciously,  on  its  excel- 
lence.  The  close  of  Basirs 
eulogy  is  to  tbis  effect :  "  In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  tbeolo- 
gy  (ŁwatfBa  tvi  ^loKoyitg 
riktid) :  prophecy  of  Christ's 
Bojoum  in  Łhe  flesb,  threat- 
ening  of  Judgment,  hope  of 
resurrection,  fear  of  retribu- 
tion,  promises  of  glory,  rev- 
elaŁions  of  mysteries — all 
Łhings  are  Łreasured  in  Łhe 
book  of  Psalms,  as  in  some 
great  and  common  storę- 
house."  Among  the  early 
Christians  it  was  customary 
to  learn  the  book  by  hearŁ, 
that  psalmody  might  enli- 
Ten  their  social  bours,  and 
soften  Łhe  fadgiies  and  sooŁbe 
the  sorrows  of  life.  Thev 
cmployed  the  Psalms,  not 
oniy  in  their  religious  a»- 
semblies,  of  which  use  we 
find  probable  mention  in  1 
Cor.  xiv,  26,  but  also  aŁ  Łbeir 
meals  and  before  reŁiring  to 
rest,  as  Clement  of  AIexan- 
dria  tesŁifies:  ^wria  n^  Ba^ 
^MŁKfAoi  Kai  ^fivoŁ  irapd  r^v 
iartaaiPt  irpó  rc  Ttjc  eoi- 
rric.  Of  their  use  at  meals 
we  find  an  example  also  in 
the  institution  of  Łhe  Lonrs 
Supper  (Matt.  xxvi,  80). 
For  iheir  modem  liturgical 
use,  see  Psalmody  ;  Psal- 

TER. 

VIIL  Classification, — 
Yarious  classiticationsof  Łhe 
Psalms  have  been  proposed 
(Carpzov,  Inirod.  ii,  182- 
134).  Thołuck  would  divide 
them,  according  to  the  maŁ- 
Łer,  tnŁo  songs  oipraUf,  of 
thanktgirinfff  of  compiaint^ 
and  of  insirucłion.  De 
WeŁŁe  suggesŁs  anoŁber 
method   of  sorŁiug  Łbem 


PmUid. 
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ł. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

V. 

vi. 
vi 
vii 
ix. 

X. 

X 

xi 
xłi 
xlv. 

XV. 

xvi. 

xvii. 

xviii. 

xix. 

XX. 

xxi. 
xxU. 

xxiii. 

xxiv. 
xxv. 

xxvi. 

xxvii. 
xxviii. 

xxix. 

xxx. 

xxxi. 

xxxii. 

xxxiii. 

xxxiv. 

xxxv. 

xxxvi. 

xxxvii. 


OcCMioB. 


Uukuowu.    (Probably  Davidlc.) 

NaŁhan'8  promlse  to  I)avid 

David'8  flight  firom  Absalom 

The  snck  of  Ziklag  by  tbe  Amalekite^. 
David'8  tradncera  al  the  court  of  Sani. 
Unknown.    (Probably  Dav1dic.) 
Dav1d'8  sparing  Baal  a  secoiid  tlme. . . 
Davld's  teudiug  sbeep  by  uight 
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lxix.) 
lxx.^ 
lxxi.j 
lxxii. 
lxxiii. 
lxxiv. 
lxxv. 
lxxvi. 
lxxvi 
lxxviii 
Ixxłx. 
lxxx. 
Izxxi. 
■  lxxxii. 
lxxxiii. 
Ixxxiv. 
lxxxv. 
lxxxvi. 
lxzxvil. 
lxxxviii. 
Ixxxiz. 
xc. 
xci. 
xcii. 
xciii. 
xciv. 


Dav1d*8  conqaest  of  the  nelghboriug  tribes 

Dav1d*8  flrst  llighŁ  from  Saurs  court. 

Corrnption  at  Saurs  court. 

David^8  retreat  Ło  Ziklasr 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidic.} 

Second  rerooval  of  the  ark 

I  NaŁhnu*8  promlse  Ło  Dav1d 

' Jonaiban^s  coveuant  wiŁh  Davłd 

Dav1d*8  flnal  conąnesŁ  of  the  Phllistlues. . . 
Unknown.    (Apparently  Dnvid1c.) 

David*8  conqaeiit  of  ihe  Syriaus 

David'8  conqne8Ł  of  the  Ammonites 

David's  eecape  from  Saul  by  Łbe  ald  of  hU 

wlfe. , 

Dav1d'ii  firsŁ  Introdnction  Ło  Saul , 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

David's  retreat  with  Samuel 

Jouathairs  eecret  v1bU  to  Davld 

Davld'8  fllght  from  Absalom 

Absalom^B  rebellion , 

After  the  three  years*  drought 

Dedlcation  of  Araunah'8  threshiog-floor.. 

Dflvid'8  escape  from  Keilah 

Dav1d'8  peniteuce  after  his  adnltery. 

Unknown.    (Apparently  DaWdic.) 

David'8  escape  fhsm  Gath 

Dav1d'8  retreat  to  Bn-gedl 

Unknown.    (Apparently  David1c.) 
Unknown.    (Prubably  latter  part  of  Da 

vid*8  life.) 

David*s  siu  with  Bathsbeba 


Absalom*8  rebellion. 


Sennacherib'8  inva8ion 
Solomou'8  marrlM];e. . . . 


Jeboshapbafs  victory. 


Conclaslon  to  Bccleslastes. 

Idolat  ry  of  Abas 

David'8  adultery 

Doeg*8  mawacre  of  the  priests 

Identlcal  with  Psa.  xlv. 

David'8  escape  in  Maon 

Absalom^s  rebellion , 

David'8  escape  fk-om  Achieb 

David's  retreat  to  Ku-gedi 

Dav1d*s  expul8lon  troui  court 

Dav1d'8  dei1verauce  by  Michał , 

David'8  Bubjugaiion  of  £dom 

Unknown.    (Davidic.) 

David's  płaci ng  of  his  parents  in  Moab. . . 

Dav{d'8  retreat  Ło  Horeth , 

Return  of  raiu  aner  three  years*  droughL, 

Jehoshaphnty  v1ctory. 

Unknown.    (Davtd1c.) 

First  removal  of  ibe  ark , 


AbBa1om*8  rebellion. 


Solomou's  coronatlon. . 
Sennncherib*8  iuva8lou. 
Jerusalem'8  fali 


Seuuacherlb*s  iuvasioD 

ABa*B  vtctory. 

Fin>Ł  removal  of  tbe  ark 

Jenisalem's  fnll 

Assyrian  captłvity 

Hezekiah^s  reformation 

Jehoshnphafs  reformation 

Jełio8haphat'a  victory 

UnknowiL    (Probably  Davidic) 

Cyrus'8  decree 

Uukuown.    (Probably  Davldic.) 
Sennacberib's  inva8ion 


Dnrlng  the  captivity. 

The  wandering  in  the  desert. 

Unknown.    (David1c.) 
Jeru9alem's  fali 


xcv., Unknown.    (Davidic.) 
xcvi.|8ecoDd  remoral  of  the  ark. 


2  Sam.  vii,  1-89. 
2  Sam.  xvii,  1-99. 
1  Sam.  xxx.  1-6, 
1  Sam.  xviii,  6-18. 

1  Sam.  xxvi,  1-95. 
1  Sam.  xvt,  1-18. 

8Sam.viIi,l-&. 

1  Sam.  xix,  1-8. 
lSam.xv1ti.l4-S0. 

1  Sum.  xxvii,  1. 
(Comp.  Psa.  liiL) 

2  Sam.  vi,  IT. 

2  Sam.  vii,  1 -29. 

1  Sam,  xxiii,  14-18. 
(Comp.  9  Sam.  zxii,  l-Sl.) 

2  Sam.  X,  1-14. 

9  Sam.  xli,  2C-81. 


1  Sam. 
ISnm. 

2  Sam. 
1  Sam. 

1  Sam. 

2  Sam. 
2  Sam. 
2  Sam. 
9  Sam. 
ISam. 
2  Sam. 


xix,  4-11. 
xviii,  1-4. 
vł,17. 
x1x,18-M. 
XX.  1-49. 
xvii,  27-99. 
xvii,  1-29. 
xxi,  1-14. 
xxiv,  ICMtO. 
xxiii,  1-18. 
xU,  15-28. 


1  Sam.  xxi,  1-1S. 
I  Sam.  xxiii,  14-99. 


9  Sam.  xli,  1-1& 


9  Sam.  xvii,  1-99. 


9  Kings  xix,  1. 
1  Kiugs  m,  1. 

2  Chrou.  XX,  14-19. 

9  Chroń.  XX,  2(^1. 

8  Chroń,  xx,  99-28. 


I 


2  Chroń,  xxviii,  1-19. 
2  Sam.  xli,  15-98. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  C-88. 

ISam.  xxiii,  19-9a 

2  Sam.  xvii,  1-29. 
1  Sam.  xxi,  1-16. 

1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-99. 
I  Sam.  XX,  1-49. 
1  Sam.  xix,  12-lS. 
2Sam.vili,l-& 


1  Sam.  xxii,  3, 4. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  5. 

2  Sam.  xxi,  1-14. 

9  Chrou.  XX,  99, 80. 

1  Chroń.  xlii.  1-4L 
(2  Sam.  xvti,  1-29. 
<!ldeutical  with  Psa.  xl,18-lT. 
(2  Sam.  xv1f,  1-29. 

1  Chroń,  xix,  1-19. 

2  Kings  xix,  8-19. 
8  Kings  xxv,  2-18. 

(2  Kings  xix,  20-84. 

t2  Chroń,  xxxii,  91-98. 
2  Chrou.  xiv,  9-16. 
2  Sam.vl,  8-B. 
8  Kings  xxv,  9-18. 
8  Kings  xvii,  8-88. 
8  Obron,  xxx,  1-97. 
8  Chrou.  xix,  4-11. 
8  Chrou.  XX,  1-13. 


8  Chrou.  xxxvi,  92, 98. 

9  Chrou.  xix,  9-7. 

Namb.  xiv,  1-40. 

9  Kings  xxT,  2-18. 
(Comp^  1  ChroD.  xt(,  98-81) 
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xcvii.) 
xcviii  / 


cxvlii. 

cxix. 
cxx. 

cxxt. 
cxxii. 

cxxiiL 

cxxiv. 

cxxv. 

czxvi. 
cxxvii.! 
cxxvi!i.f 

CTTJT. 


CXXX. 
CZZXt. 

czxzii. 
cxzxiii. 
cxxxiv. 
cxxxv. 
cxxxvi. 
exxxvii. 
cxxxvill.) 
cxxxlx.j 
cxl. 
cx1I.) 
cxlit.  I 
cxliiL 
cxliv. 
cxlv. 
ex]  vi. 
cxlvlL 
cxlvlil. 
cxlix. 
cl. 


OeeaaloB. 


Second  removal  of  the  ark. 


Dedication  of  So1omon'8  Tempie. . . 

Davld*B  .captare  of  Jerasalem 

Dauiera  prayer  for  the  reatoration. 

Unknown.    (Dayldlc.) 


Second  removal  of  the  ark. 


Retam  from  Babylon 

Identical  wlth  Paa.  Ml,  T-11 ;  Ix,  6-18. 

Doee*8  morder  of  the  prieata 

NatEan*8  promiae  to  DaTid 


Completioii  of  the  second  Tempie. 


8crl|itiir«. 


]    ion,  or  the  espression  of 


1  Chroń,  xv,  ^28. 

(Psa.  xcviii,  7-0,  la  Identical 
wlth  1  Chroń.  xt1,  88, 83.) 

8Chron.vl,  I-4L 

8  Chroń,  vi,  T-10. 
1  Sam.  V,  »-18. 
Dan.  lx,  1-8T. 


{ 


/(Comp.  1  Chroń,  xvi,  8-28.) 
1l- 


Dedication  of  Solomon^a  Tempie 

Completlon  of  the  second  Tempie. 

(Ver.  1-4.  89.    Dedication  of  Solomon's 
<    Tempie — 

( Ver.  5-8S.    Davld'8  captnre  of  Jemealem 
Ezra*8  completlon  of  the  Jewlsh  canou. 

Davld*8  marriage  wlth  Abl^il 

Unknown.    (Probably  Dav!dic.) 

Davld*8  restoratlon  after  Ahsalum^s  rebell- 

ion.i 

Dnring  the  captMty. 
Unknown.    (Probably  Davldlc) 

Opposltlon  of  the  Samarltans 

Cyras'8  dccree 

Conatnictlon  of  SoIomon*8  Tempie 

Opposltlon  of  the  Samarltans 

Daring  the  exlle. 

Davld^8  enbmieslon  to  the  pestllence 

Dedication  of  Solomon'8  Tempie 

Unknown.    (Probably  Davldic) 
Dedication  of  Soloraon'8  Tempie. . 
A  Tar.  of  Psa.  cxxxlv,  cxxxvl,  and  cxv, 
Dedication  of  Solomon'8  Tempie. . 
Jensalem'8  fali 

Unknown.    (Probably  Davldlc.) 

Doeg'8  slaughter  of  the  prlests. . . . 

Davld*8  retreat  to  Adullam. 

Absa1om*8  rebelllon 

Close  of  Davld*8  wara 

Davld*8  charge  to  Solomon 

Bullding  of  the  second  Tempie — 


r...> 


Dedication  of  the  second  Tempie 


Chroń.  zv,  1-84. 
£zra  111, 8-13. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  6-83. 
8  Sam.  vii,  1-89. 

Ezrayll,  14-88. 

8  Chroń.  V,  1-14. 
BzraYil,14-tt. 

8(7hron.T,  1-14. 

2  Sam.  V,  6-9. 

1  Sam.  xv,  1-44. 


8  Sam.  xix,  9, 10. 

Bzra  lv,  1-8. 
Ezra  1, 1-4. 

lKlug8Vl,ll-14. 

Bzra  lv,  6-24. 

1  Chroń,  xxi,  &-90. 
8  Chroń,  vi,  1-11. 

1  Kinga  viii,  1-11. 
Jer.  111,  6-3T. 


1  Sam.  xxii,  6-83. 

(1  Sam.  xxii,  1, 8. 

\1  Chroń,  xi,  15-19. 
8  Sam.  xyil,  1-89. 
8  Sam.  xxn,  1-61. 
1  Chroń,  xxii,  1-19. 
Bzra  vi,  1-18. 

Neh.xU,  87-43. 


(EinkUunff,  p.  8),  somewhat  as  below.  It  is  obvion8, 
howeyer,  that  no  yery  accurate  classification  can  be 
nuule,  sińce  many  are  of  diveT8tfied  contents  and  un- 
certain  tenor.  The  foUowing  distribution  will,  perhaps, 
best  comprise  them  in  their  generał  import. 

1.  Hynms  in  praise  of  Jehovah  —  tthiUim,  in  the 
proper  sense.  Tbese  are  directed  to  Jehovah,  from  ya- 
rioos  motires  and  yiews,  e.  g.  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
yerse  and  Lord  of  all  (Psa.  viii,  xix,  lxy,  xciii,  ciy,  cxly, 
cxlvii) ;  as  the  Frotector  and  Helper  of  Israel  (Psa.  zx, 
xxix,  xxxiii,  xlyi,  xlyii,  xlyiii,  lxvi,  lxvit,  lxxy,  lxxyi, 
cxxxy,  czxxyi) ;  or  as  the  Helper  of  indiyidaals,  with 
thankflgiying  for  deliyerance  (Psa.  xyiii,  xxx,  xxxiy, 
x],  cxxxyiii) ;  while  others  refer  to  them  or  especial 
attribntes  of  Jehoyah  (Psa.  xc,  cxxxix).  These  p«alms 
contain  the  most  sublime  tboughts  respecting  God,  nat- 
urę, the  goremment  of  the  world,  etc ;  they  also  fumisb 
the  sources  of  many  doctrinal  ideas. 

2.  Tempie  hymns,  snng  at  the  consecration  of  the  Tem- 
pie, the  entrance  of  the  ark,  or  intended  for  the  Tempie 
seryice  (Psa.  xy,  xxty,  lxviii,  lxxxi,  1xxxyii,  cxxxii, 
cxxxiy,  cxxxy).  So  also  pUgrim  songa,  sung  by  those 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  tempie,  etc    See  Deoreks, 

3.  Religiouś  and  morał  ptalma  of  a  generał  charac- 
ter,  containing  the  poetical  expre88ion  of  emotions  and 
feelings,  and  therefore  subjecŁwty  e.  g.  confidencc  in 
God  (Psa.  xxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  b^ii,  xci,  cxxi,  cxxy,  cxxvii, 
cxxyiii);  longing  for  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
(Psa.  xlii,  xliii) ;  and  prayers  for  the  forgiyeneea  of 
ain  (Pjn.  li).    So,  alao,  didactic  songs  relating  to  relig- 
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some  tratb  or  maxim  (Psa. 
i,  xy,  xxxii,  xxxiy,  1, 
cxxyiii,  cxxxiii).  This  is 
a  numerous  dass. 

4.  Ekgiac  psalmtf  oon* 
taiuing  oompUtwU  under  af- 
fliction  and  the  persecution 
of  enemies,  and  prayers  for 
succor.  This  claaa,  wbich 
compriaes  morę  Łhan  a  third 
of  the  whole  coUection,  bas 
aeyeral  subdiyisioiis:  (1.) 
The  lamentations  or  oom- 
plaints  of  particular  indi- 
yiduab  (Psa.  yii,  xvii,  xxii, 
U,  lii,  lv,  lyi,  cix).  (2.)  Na- 
tional lamentations,  mostly 
in  a  religiouś  point  of  view 
(Psa.  xliy,  lxxiy,  lxxix, 
lxxx,  cxxxvii).  Some  are 
both  indiyidualand  national 
lamentations  (Psa.  lxix, 
lxxyii,  cii).  Most  of  these 
psalma  are  of  a  late  datę. 
(8;)  General  psalrosofcom- 
plaint,  reflectious  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  world 
(Psa.  X,  xii,  xiy,  xxxyi). 
Didactic  psalms,  respecting 
the  goodness  of  God,  the 
condition  of  the  pions  and 
of  the  godless  (Psa.  xxxyii, 
xlix,  lxiii,  lxxiii). 

5.  Piolm  relating  to  tke 
king,  patriotic  hymns,  etc 
(Psa.  XX,  xxi,  xly,  ex). 

6.  łiational  ptalmt,  con- 
taining alluaions  to  the  an- 
cient  histoiy  of  the  Ue- 
brews  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  Jehorah 
(Psa.  lxxviii,  cv,  cyi,  cxiy). 

The  Meuiamc  ptalmM 
onght  properly  to  cousti- 
tute  another  separate  clasa 
(Psa.  ii,  xyi,  xxii,  xl,  lxxii, 
ex).  Many  of  the  prophetic  psalma  are  distributed 
among  the  other  dasses,  while  the  few  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  of  the  aboye  dasses  and  diyisions 
either  constitute  new  ones  by  themselyea  or  possesa  an 
intermediate  character. 

IX.  Literarg  Features, —  The  book  has  been  styled 
by  some  moderna  the  cmtkologg  of  Ilebrew  Igrie  poetrg, 
as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  most  admired 
producdons  of  the  sacred  muse ;  but  the  name  is  not 
altogether  appropriate,  sińce  seyeral  pieces  of  the  high- 
est  poetic  merit  are,  to  our  knowledge,  not  included — 
namely,  the  songs  of  Moses,  in  £xod.  xy  and  Deat. 
xxxii;  the  song  of  Deborah,  In  Judg.  y;  the  prayer 
of  Hannah,  in  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10;  and  even  David's  lament 
oyer  Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  2  Saro.  i,  18-27.  To  theae 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isa.  xxxyiii,  9- 
20,  and  the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  in  Hab.  iii,  and  Jo- 
nah,  in  Jon.  ii.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  Ewald  and 
Tholuck  maintain,  that  the  oolledion  wom  madę  not  to 
much  with  r^erence  to  the  heauty  o/thepiecee  a$  to  their 
adaptation  for  decotional  use  in  public  worship,  Thia 
yiew  sufBciently  acoounts  for  omitting  most  of  the  aboye 
pieces  and  many  others  as  being  either  too  indiyidual  or 
too  sepular  in  their  application.  It  may  account  for  not 
induding  the  lament  over  Jonathan,  and  for  the  fact 
that  oniy  two  of  Solomon's  compositions  (Psa.  lxxii  and 
cxxyii)  are  professedly  giyen,  though  **  his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  fiye"  (I  Kings  iy,  82, 88).  His  themes  were 
secular,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  this  coUection. 
i     AU  the  best  jodges,  as  Lowth,  Herder,  De  Wette, 
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Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  othen,  pronounoe  the  poeŁiy  of  I 
the  Psalms  to  be  of  the  Iffric  order.  "  Tbey  axe"  aays 
De  Wette  {Eńdeitung  in  die  Psalmen,  p.  2), "  lyric  in  the 
proper  aenae ;  for  among  the  Hebrewa.  as  among  the  an- 
cienta  genenJly,  poetr}%  ainging,  and  musie  were  united, 
and  the  inscriptions  to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine 
their  oonnectiou  with  musie,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
inteiligible  to  us.  Alao,  as  works  of  taste,  theso  compo- 
sitions  deserye  to  be  caUed  lyńc  The  essence  of  lyric 
poetry  is  the  immediate  expre6sion  of  feeling,  and  feel- 
ing  is  the  sphere  In  which  most  of  the  Psalms  move. 
Pain,  grief,  fear,  hope,  joy,  trust,  gratitude,  submission 
to  God — everything  tbat  mores  and  eleyatea  the  heart 
is  expreflaed  in  these  songs.  Most  of  them  are  the  Uvely 
elTusions  of  the  excited,  susceptible  heart,  the  fresh  off- 
spring  of  inspiration  and  eIevation  of  thought;  while 
oniy  a  few  are  spiritleas  imitations  and  compiUtions,  or 
unpoetic  forms  of  prayer,  tempie  hymns,  and  coUections 
of  prorerbs."    For  fuUer  information  on  this  subject,  see 

POBTRT. 

X.  Prophetic  andJłetiiamc  Sigmfieanec-^The  morał 
ttiuggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness,  so  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  It 
only  remains  to  show  that  the  Psalms  themselres  defi- 
nitely  anticipated  this  culmination.  Now,  there  are  in 
the  Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest 
eridently  centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker, 
and  which,  sińce  they  cannot,  without  yiolence  to  the 
language,  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may 
be  termed  directiy  and  exclu8ively  Messiania  We  re- 
fer  to  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  ex,  to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
Psa.  lxxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in 
their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone  among 
the  rest ;  the  morę  so  inasmucb  as  Psa.  ii  forms  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  generał 
theme  rirtually  extend  itself  ovcr  those  that  follow, 
in  which  the  interest  generally  centres  in  the  figurę  of 
the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself.  Hence  the  im- 
possibiiity  of  Tiewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
standing  the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  are  out- 
wardly  clothed,  as  simply  the  past  devotions  of  the  his- 
torical David  or  the  historical  Israel.  Other  arguments 
to  the  same  effect  are  fumished  by  the  idealized  repre- 
sentations  which  many  of  them  present :  by  the  out- 
ward  pointa  of  contact  between  their  language  and  the 
actual  earthly  career  of  our  Saviour;  by  the  frequent 
leferences  madę  to  them  both  by  our  Saviour  himself 
and  by  the  Eyangelists;  and  by  the  view  taken  of  them 
by  the  Jews,  as  evinced  in  sereral  passages  of  the  Tar- 
gum.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy 
of  notę  in  ita  bearing  upon  this  subject.  AKke  in  the 
earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Psalter,  all  those 
psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  rather  than  of  a  national 
character  are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David.  It  rcsults  from  this  that,  while  the 
Davidic  psalms  are  partly  persona!,  partly  national,  the 
Levitical  psalms  are  uniformiy  national.  Exceptions  to 
this  nile  exist  only  in  appearance :  thus  Psa.  lxxiii,  al- 
though  couched  in  the  first  person  singular,  is  really  a 
prayer  of  the  Jewish  faithful  against  the  Assynan  in- 
yaders ;  and  in  Psa.  xlii,  xliii,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
iled  company  rather  than  of  a  single  individual  to  which 
utterance  is  given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
psalmista  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  extemal  ofilce 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety  that  were  charged 
by  the  Holy  Spińt  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ^s 
own  name  and  person,  the  suffeńngs  that  awatted  him 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The  national  hymns 
of  Israel  are,  indeed,  also  pro8pective ;  but  in  generał 
they  anticipate  rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  those  of  Christ  himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the  Psalms 
which  are  in  any  wise  ąuoted  or  embodied  in  the  N.  T., 
ahowing  moie  or  leaa  deariy  this  anticipatire  character :' 


Psa. ii,  1,2, 7, 8, 9;  iv,4;  v,9;  Ti,8,8;  viU,2,i-6;  x,7; 
xiy,  I-d;  xvi,  8-11 ;  xviii,  4, 49;  xix,  4;  xxii,  1,  8, 18, 
22;  xxiii,  6;  xxiv,  1;  zxxi,  5;  xxxii,  1,  2;  xxxiv,  8, 
12-16, 20 ;  xxxv,  9 ;  xxxvi,  1 ;  xxxvii,  11 ;  xl,  &-« :  xlj, 
9;  xliv,22;  xlv,6,7;  xlviii,2;  y,4;  lv,22;  lxviill8; 
Ixix,  4,  9,  22,  23,  25;  lxxv,  8;  lxxviii,  2, 24 ;  lxxxii.  6; 
lxxxvi,  9 ;  lxxxix,  20 ;  xc,  4 ;  xci,  11,12;  xcii,  7 ;  xcir, 
U;  xcv, 7-11;  di, 25-27;  dv, 4;  cix,8;  ex,  1,4;  cxii, 
9 ;  cxvi,  10 ;  cxvii,  1 ;  cxviii,  6, 22,  23,  25,  26 ;  cxxv,  5; 
cxl,  3.    See  Quotatiom8. 

XI.  Morał  Characttrisliei  ofthe  Psalms. — ^The  great 
doctrines  and  precepts  embodied  in  the  Psalms — nhat 
view8  they  give  of  God  and  his  govenimeot,  of  maa 
and  his  sinfulness,  of  piety  and  morals,  of  a  futurę  stat£, 
and  of  the  Messiah — are  most  ably  set  forth  by  Tbolock 
in  his  Einlatung,  §  4. 

Foremost  among  these  meeta  us,  undoubtedly,  tbe 
uniyersal  reoourK  to  communion  with  God.  ^"ily 
yoice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  ary"  (Paa.  lxx\'ii,  \\ 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  wbole  of  tbe  I^al- 
ter;  for,  whether  immersed  In  the  deptha,  or  bksBed 
with  greatness  and  comfort  on  every  side,  it  is  to  God 
that  the  psalmist^s  voice  seems  ever  to  aoar  spootase- 
ously  alofK  Alike  in  the  weloome  of  present  deliver- 
ance  or  in  the  contemplation  of  past  merciea,  be  ad- 
dreasea  himself  straight  to  God  as  tbe  object  of  his 
praise.  Alike  in  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and 
in  the  desertions  of  his  friends,  in  wretchedneaa  <^  body 
and  in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentanoe,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  appareot 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  his  snp- 
plications.  Despair,  we  say ;  for  auch,  as  far  as  the  de- 
seń ption  goes,  is  the  psalmisfs  state  in  Pta.  lxxxTiii. 
But  meauwhile  he  is  praying:  tbe  apparent  imposd- 
bility  of  ddiverance  cannot  restrain  his  Godwaid  voice; 
and  80  the  very  force  of  communion  with  God  carrtes 
him,  almost  unawares  to  himself,  through  the  trisL 

CoDoected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  he  evcfT- 
where  lives  in  God  rather  than  In  himaelf.  God*9 
mercies,  God's  greatness,  form  the  sphere  in  which  bis 
thoughts  are  ever  moviug.  £ven  when,  through  ez- 
cess  of  afliiction,  reason  is  rendered  powerless,  the  naked 
contemplation  of  God's  wonders  of  old  forma  his  efiiect- 
ual  aupport  (Psa.  lxxvii). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the  psalmist^s 
view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be  tnie  and  vir- 
id.  The  Psalter  deacribea  God  as  he  is ;  it  glows  with 
testimonies  to  his  power  and  proyideuce,  bis  love  and 
faithfulness,  his  holiness  and  righteousncss.  Comy 
spondingly  it  testifics  against  eyery  form  of  idol  which 
men  would  substitute  in  the  living  God's  place,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  outward  image,  the  work  of  men*s  haods 
(P8a.cxv),or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earth- 
ly comfort  or  prosperity,  to  be  purchaaed  at  the  cost  of 
the  honor  which  cometh  fiom  God  alone  (Psa.  iv).  Tbe 
solemn  ^  See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  {Z3kS  *^^)  in 
me"  of  Psa.  cxxxix — the  8triving  of  the  heart  after  tbe 
very  truth,  and  naught  besides— is  the  exact  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  ^  little  children,  keep  yoursdves  from  idob" 
of  the  loved  apostle  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  pcrfectioos  of 
God ;  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshtppin^  him 
by  the  acknowledgmeut  and  aduration  of  his  perfec- 
tions. They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and  mtane  of 
worship:  new  songs,  use  of  musical  instrumenti  of  aU 
kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts,  lifting-up  of  banda, 
prostration  at  his  footstool,  holy  apparel  (A.  Y.  *'  beautr 
of  holiness**).  Among  these  they  recognise  the  ofdi- 
nance  of  saerifice  (Psa.  iv,  v,  xxvii,  li)  as  an  expre!«ion 
of  the  worshipper^s  consecration  of  himself  to  God^i^ser- 
vice.  But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  outvanl 
ritc  when  separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express  (Psa.  xl,  lxix) :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is, 
from  erring  man,  the  genuine  aacritice  wbicfai  God  re- 
qnire8  (Psa.  li). 

Similar  depth  ia  obaerrable  in  the  yiew  taken  by  tha 
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pialmbu  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  Łraced  not  only  in 
its  •otward  manifestations,  but  aUo  in  the  inward  work- 
ings  of  the  heart  (Psa.  xxxyi),  and  is  to  be  pńmarily 
aacribed  to  man^s  innate  comiption  (Psa.  li,  lviii).  It 
ahows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in  wonią  (Psa.  xvii,  cxli)i 
and  in  thotighta  (Psa.  cxxxix) ;  nor  is  even  the  believer 
able  to  disoern  all  its  variou8  ramifications  (Psa.  xix). 
Gonnected  with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  band,  the 
pictore  of  the  ntter  corruption  of  the  ungodly  world 
(Psa.  xiv) ;  on  the  otber,  the  encouragement  to  genuine 
repentanoe,  the  assoranoe  of  divine  forgriyeness  (Psa. 
xxxii),  and  the  trust  in  God  as  the  source  of  complete 
ledemption  (P8a.cxxx). 

With  regard  to  the  law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  exceUence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot  so 
cffectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as  to  pre- 
•erve  him  from  error  (Psa.  xix).  He  needs  an  addi- 
tional  grace  from  above,  the  grace  of  God*8  Holy  Spirit 
(Paa.  li).  But  God^s  Spirit  is  also  a  free  spirit  (ibid,) ; 
led  by  this,  he  will  diacem  the  law,  with  all  its  precepts, 
to  be  no  arbitraiy  nile  of  bondage,  but  rather  a  charter 
and  instrument  of  liberty  (Psa.  cxix). 

The  Psalma  bear  repeated  testiroony  to  the  dnty  of 
inatracting  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Psa.  xxxii, 
xxxiv,  li).  They  also  indirectly  enforoe  the  duty  of 
love,  even  to  onr  enemies  (Psa.  yii,  4 ;  xxxv,  13 ;  cix, 
4).  On  the  other  hand,  they  denounce,  in  the  strong- 
est  terms,  the  judgments  of  God  on  transgressors.  We 
here  particularly  notice  what  are  called  the  vindictive 
psalms — namely,  those  which  contain  expreflsions  of 
wrath  and  imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  people,  such  as  Psa.  Ux,  lxix,  lxxix,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  are  apt  to  shock  the  feelings  of  some 
Christian  readers.  In  order  to  obviate  this  offence, 
most  of  our  pious  commentators  insist  that  the  expres- 
sions  are  not  maledictiona  or  imprecations,  but  simple 
dedarations  of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  inadmissiblc ;  for  in  several  of  the  most  star- 
tling  passages  the  language  in  the  original  is  plainly 
iniperative,  and  not  indicative  (see  Psa.  lix,  14 ;  lxix, 
25, 28;  lxxix,  6).  The  truth  is  that  only  a  morbid  be- 
nerolence,  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  takes  offence  at 
these  psalms;  for  in  reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which 
Christ  enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
far  from  being  sinful  that  we  find  it  exemplified  in  the 
meek  and  spotless  Redeemer  himself  (see  Mark  iii,  5). 
If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance  were  essentially  sinful, 
how  could  Paul  (i  Cor.  xvi,  22)  wish  the  enemy  of 
Christ  to  be  accursed  ((iva^c/ła),  or  say  of  his  own  en- 
emy, Alexander  the  coppersmith, ''The  Lord  reward 
him  aocordtng  to  his  works"  (2  Tim.  iv,  14);  and,espe- 
cially,  how  oould  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  cali 
on  God  for  vengeance  ?  (Kev.  vi,  10.)  See  a  good  article 
on  this  sobject  ("  The  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures*') 
in  the  American  Biblioihiea  Sacra  for  February,  1844. 
Snch  imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  however,  are  usually 
levelled  at  transgressors  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  wilful  persistence  in 
eril,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  becomes 
a  neoeasary  part  of  the  uprooting  of  sin.  They  are  in 
nowise  inconsbtent  with  any  efforts  to  lead  sinners,  in- 
dividually,  to  repentance.    See  Imprecation. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  the  faith  of  the  pealmists  in 
a  righteous  reoompense  to  all  men  according  to  their 
decds  (Psa.  xxxvii,  etc).  They  generally  expected  that 
men  wonld  ieoeive  such  recompense,  in  great  measure, 
during  their  own  lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it 
was  not  then  complete ;  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their 
children  (PSa.  xxxvii,  25;  cix,  12,  etc.);  and  thus  we 
(ind  set  forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  suiBcient  distinctness, 
though  in  an  nnmatured,  and  oonsequently  imperfect, 
form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

XII.  CommenUarieś, — The  folio wing  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book;  we  designate  a 
few  of  the  most  important  by  an  asteńsk,  and  we  omit 
numy  that  are  merely  practical,  homiletical,  and  litur- 


gical:  Origen,  Sdeda  (in  Opp.  ii,  610);  also  Scholia 
(in  Galland's  BibL  Patr.  vol.  xlv) ;  £usebiu8,  Commea- 
tarii  (Gr.  and  LaL  in  Montfauoon'8  CoUectio  Nova,  vo]. 
i);  Athanasius,  Eipaaitione* ;  also  Inierpretatio^  etc 
(all  in  Opp,  vol.  i  and  iii);  Apollinarius,  Afetaphrańt 
(Lat.  and  Gr.  in  Galland,  v,  859);  Gregory  Nyssen. 
IntcriptwMM  (in  Opp,  i,  257) ;  Jerome,  Emendatio  and 
De  YirłuU  (iu  Opp,  \^Suppo$,'\,  vol.  xi) ;  also  Bretia^ 
rium  [spurious]  [ibid,  append.);  Augustine,  Enarraii- 
ones  (in  Opp,;  transL  Eipotitioru,  Oxf.  1847,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  Halius,  CommerUarii  (in  Of^.  vol.  i) ;  Chrysos- 
tom,  Expo9itio  (in  Opp.vo\.\) ;  Theodoret,  CammentarU 
(Gr.  and  Ut.  Padną,  1565,  4to;  Halle,  1768,  8vo;  also 
in  Opp,  vol.  ii) ;  Gregory  Turonensis,  CommentarU  (in 
Opp,  p.  1257) ;  Araobius,  Commmtarium  (in  BibL  M(tx. 
Patr,  voL  viii) ;  Cassiodorus,  Ezpo^itio  (in  Opp,  vol.  ii) ; 
Isidore,  Proloffus  (in  Mai's  Scripł,  Veł,  vo\,  iii) ;  Albert, 
CommentarU  (in  Opp,  vol.  vii) ;  Bede,  Commentaria  (in 
Opp.  voL  viii);  Kemigius,  Enarratio  (in  Bibl,  Max, 
Patr,  vol.  xvi);  Bruno  Herbip.  Expo9Uio  (Uńd,  voL 
xviii) ;  Brano  Altensis,  Psalterium  (in  Opp,  vol.  i) ;  Ru- 
pert,  In  Psaimos  (in  Opp.  voL  i) ;  Euthymius  Zigabe- 
nus,  CommentarU  (Gr.  aud  Lat  in  BAL  Max,  Patr,  voL 
xix ;  also  Gr.  Yen.  1580,  fol ;  Lau  Yerona,  1530,  foL ; 
Par.  1545,  4to;  1560,  8vo);  Hugo  k  SL  Yict.  Aunoła- 
iiones  (in  Opp.  voL  i) ;  Gerhobus,  CommentariuM  (in  Pes, 
The$aur,  voL  v) ;  Oddo,  Expositio  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr, 
voI.  xx) ;  Bonaventura,  Expotitio  (in  Opp,  vol.  i) ;  Kim- 
chi,  Q^'^tt  (first  published  separately,  s.  L 1477,  4to,  and 
often  later  in  various  forms;  Lat.  ed.  Janvier,  Par.  1666, 
4to;  in  English  by  M<Gaul,  Lond.  1850, 12mo) ;  Turre- 
cremata,  Eipotitio  (Rom.  1470, 4to,  and  later  in  various 
forms) ;  Parez  [  Rom.  Cath.],  Commentatitu  (Yalenc 
149S,  foL,  and  often  later  elsewhere);  Pdbart  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentarius  (Hag.  1504,  1513,  foL);  Ludol- 
phus,  ExpotUio  (Par.  1506,  ful.);  Felix  Pratensia,  Notm 
(Ten.  1515,  8vo;  Hag.  1522,  4Ło;  Basil.  1526,  16mo); 
Amobius,  Commentariiu  (Roterd.  1522,  4to) ;  Bugenha- 
gen,  Adnotationes  (Argent.  1524,  4to,  and  often  later 
elsewhere  in  various  forms);  Ayguanus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Complut.  1524, 2  vol8.  fol.,  and  odeń  later 
in  various  forms);  Cajetan  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enarratio 
(Yen.  1525;  Par.  1582,  1540,  fol.);  Bucer,  CommentarU 
(Argent.  1526,  fol.,  and  often;  also  in  French,  Geneva, 
1558,  8vo);  Titelmann  [Rom.  Cath.],  Eluddationet 
(Antw.  1531,  foU  and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  va- 
rious  forms) ;  Campensis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Interprietatio 
[with  Eccles.]  (Par.  1584, 4to,  and  often  later  in  variou8 
forms  and  at  variou8  places ;  also  in  French  and  English) ; 
Parmensis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Interpretatio  (Ven.  1587, 1559, 
4to) ;  Flaminius,  Erplanatio  (Yen.  1545,  foL ;  ed.  Wald, 
Hal.  1785,  8vo) ;  Athias,  W^lrit^  oS^^^B  [from  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  etc]  (Yen.  1549,  fol.) ;  Foleng  [Rom.  Oth.], 
Commentaria  (BasiL  1549,  1557;  Rom.  1585;  Colon. 
1594,  fol.);  Musculus,  Commenłarius  (BasiL  1550,  and 
often,  fol.) ;  iEpinus,  EnarraŁiones  (Francf.  1555-56,  2 
vols.  8vo);  *(jalvin,  Commentaria*  (Genev.  1557  and 
often,  foL;  also  in  French,  ibid.  1561  and  often,  fol.;  in 
English,  Lond.  1571,  2  voIs.  4Ło;  Ox&  1840,8  vols.  8vo; 
Edinb.  1845^9,  5  vols.  8vo);  Yairlenius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentariu*  (Lov.  1557,  8  vol8.  fol.) ;  Marloratus,  Ex'- 
potitio  (Par.  1562  and  often,  fol.) ;  Draconis,  Psalterium 
(Yitemb.  1563,  foL) ;  Forerius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenta" 
rius  (Yen.  1563,  foL) ;  Strigel,  Hypomnemala  (Lips.  1568, 
foL  and  8vo;  Neost,  1574,  8vo);  Selnecker,  Auttegwng 
(Norib.  1566  and  oOen,  foL) ;  Del  Poio  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Elucidationei  (C^ompluL  1567,  foL) ;  Shoeib,  K^nia 
W^it^Pi  (Salonica,  1569,  4to) ;  Jansen  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Paraphrasis  (Lov.  1569,  4to;  Lugd.  1677,  1586,  foL); 
Jachez,  t?^nD  (Salonica,  1571, 4to);  Molier,  Commenta- 
rius  (Yiteb.  1573,  8vo,  and  often  in  various  forms);  Ge- 
nebrard  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommentarU  (Par.  1577,  8vo; 
and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  various  forms) ;  Hes- 
husius,  Commentariu*  (Helrost.  1586,  fol.);  Arama, 
nifcnn  n*^?  (Yen.  1590, 4to;  Germ.  ed.  by  Bathysen, 
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Bmumu,  1712,  12IB0);  Fiiebcr,  Aiutigmiig  (Ulz.  1590; 
Leipc  leoi,  foL) ;  Heaed,  ilMCtym^  (Leipc  IdM,  1605, 
fuL;;  Palantber  [Bom.  C^h.],  CommaUaruu  (Briz. 
leOO;  Yco.  1617, 4to);  Domda  [BooLCatb.],  ExpotUio 
[indnd.  Caot.]  (Ifadr.  1601, 4to) ;  Nicbobon,  ^iial)FMf 
[EngLJ  (Lond.  1602,  foL);  AlKbóeh,  bąt  r-ir^^l 
(Yen.  1606,  4to;  Amst.  1695,  4Ło;  Jeanitz,  1721,  foL; 
Zolkiew,  1764,  foL) ;  Gesner,  Commadaiume$  (Titemb. 
16^)5, 1609, 1629, 1665,  foL);  Agelli  [Rom.Cath.],  Cm- 
mfnŁariuM  (Kom.  1606;  Colon.  1607;  Par.  1611,  foL); 
BelUrmine  [Rom.  Cath.],  ErpUmatio  (Rom.  1611,  4ło, 
and  often  Uter  elsewhere);  Achsdrad,  rj^~*)C  (Ha- 
naa,  1616,  4ło);  Witmelkr  [Bom.  Clath.],  Commenta- 
fiut  (C^^nstance,  1617,  8  vob.  4ło;  in  Genn.,  (}ologiie, 
1643,  8  rola.  4Co);  Lorioua  [Rom.  C^th.],  CommaUarii 
(Lugd.  1617, 8  Tola.  foL,  and  often  later) ;  Cramer,  Atu- 
Uffungen  (Giei.  1618,  4to);  Top,  Commeniariu*  (Lond. 
1619, fol);  Oppe^,^bte(Heidelb.l619;  UanoT.  1657, 
4iff) ;  Hcbnepf,  Cammentarius  (Lipa.  1619,  1628,  1635, 
foL);  Dupin,  ŃoUb  (Par.  1691,  8to)  ;  Ainaworth,  Atmo' 
iałions  [witb  Pent  and  Cant.]  (Lond.  1627, 1639,  foL ; 
in  Dutcb,  Leon.  1690,  fol);  Crommius  [Rom.  (3aŁb.], 
KTpotUio  (Lov.  1628,  4to ;  Antw.  1652,  8vo) ;  Pulsicaus 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Jucpotiiiones  (Yen.  1628,  4to);  Marotte, 
[Rom.  Cath.J,  Cammenlarius  [includ.  other  paaaagea] 
(Par.  1630,  fol);  Wi\cox,  £xposUion  (tn  Worki) i  Boya, 
£xpotitioH  (in  Worka) ;  Borghesiiu  [Rom,  C!ath.],  Con^ 
mnUaria  (Duaci,  1634,  1637,  8vo) ;  Gionasius  [Rom. 
Cath.],  InUrpretationet  (Rom.  1636,  2  yoIs.  fol) ;  Vic- 
caro,  Commentariut  [rabbinical]  (Lond.  1639,  1655, 
fol);  Bobl,  i4 f//(;««R^  (Roaf.  1639,  I2roo;  1709,  8vo) ; 
Maldonatus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  [includ.  other 
books]  (Par.  1648,  ful);  Gerachau,  Interpreiatio  [an- 
cient  ŁexU]  (RoaL  1643,  fol);  Dickaon,  Erplication 
(Lond.  1645,  8  vola.  8vo;  1659,  fol;  Glaag.  1834,  2 
yola.  12mo);  Ford,  EtpotUio  (Lond.  1646,  4to);  Hul- 
•iua,  Afmotaiionfs  (Lugd.  1650,  4to) ;  Bythner,  Lyre 
[grammaticalj  (Lond.  1650,  4to,  and  oflcn  atnce  in  ya^ 
rious  forma) ;  Mercado,  1Z9>I^B  [includ.  Ecclea.]  (Amat. 
1653,  4to);  lleaer  [Rom.  Cath.],  Eiplanatio  (Ingolat. 
1654, 8vo;  enlarged,  Monach.  1673, 2  voU.  fol);  Leigh, 
Armotatiom  [includ.  other  booka]  (Lond.  1657,  fol); 
Hammond,  Annotations  (ibid.  1659,  ful ;  alao  in  Woris^ 
yol  iv) ;  Price,  A  dnotationet  (in  Crilici  Sacrif  vol  iii, 
ibid.  1660,  fol);  Cocceiua,  Commentariui  (L.  B.  1660, 
fol);  Wright,  Exposkio  (Lond.  1662,  fol);  Amyraut, 
Paraphriuis  (Salmur.  1662;  Traj.  1762,  4to);  Bakc, 
Commentariui  (Francf.  1665, 1683,  fol) ;  Le  Blanc  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentariui  (Lugd.  1665-77;  C;olon.  1680-97, 
O  Yola.  fol);  La  Paliaae  [Rom.  CJath.],  Expoiiiio  (Tou- 
louae,  1666, 2  Yola.  fol>;  Geier,  Commentariui  (Dread.  1668, 
2  Yola.  4to,  and  later) ;  Heaer,  Commentariui  (Monach. 
1673,  2  Yola.  fol);  Buli,  Commentary  (Lond.  1675,  4to); 
Daudonitadt,  Uihorti  (Lipa.  1679,  fol) ;  Hamer,  YerkUia- 
ringe  (Roterd.  1681, 4to);  Ferrand  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adno- 
iationei  (Par,  1683,  4to)  ;  Groenwegen,  YerUaaringe 
(Ench,  1687,  4to);  Molderaon,  Conciona  (Antw,  1691, 
8vo) ;  Baxtcr,  Pantphnue  (Lond,  1692, 8vo) ;  Van  Til, 
Pialmen  (Dort,  1693  and  later,  4to;  in  Genu.,  Oaael, 
1697  and  later,  4to) ;  Clutterbuck,  Krplanation  (Lond, 
1702,  8vo) ;  Frisch,  Uarfe  (Stuttg.  1703,  8vo,  and  often 
later) ;  Kortum,  Anmerkungen  (Frankf.  1706,  4to) ;  J, 
Johnson,  A  o/r*  (Lond.  1707,  8 vo) ;  De  Carri^rea  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commeniav^  (Par.  1709,  12mo);  Arnold,  Be- 
irachtungen  (Ca:»eł,  1713,  8yo)  ;  AlUx,  A  rcument  (Lond, 
1717,  8vo);  P.  L.  D.  G.  [Rom.  Cath,].  R^Jiexioni  (Par, 
1717,  2  Yola.  12mo);  Peteraen,  Au/schiteaung  (Francf. 
1719, 4to);  H.  Michaelia,  Adm^łationti  (Ual.  1720,  4to) ; 
Du  Hamcl  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnotationei  (Rothom.  1701, 
12mo);  Chamin,  T^n  min  (Amat,  1724,  4to);  Zeibich, 
Anmfrk.  (Kilcnb.  1724, 8vo);  Merkerlibich,  D^^l^ri  [froro 
Kimchi]  (Sukb,  1728,  4lo);  Irhoren,  In  Tituloi  (Lugd. 
1728,  4to);  Francke,  Krlldrung  (Hal  1730-31,  2  yola, 
4to);  Zeyseh,  Kinleitung  (Lci|)a.  1732, 8vo) ;  Que8nel,  Re- 
'(.Par.  1736,  8  yola.  12mo) ;  Frankę,  Sota  (Hal 


1738, 1827,  8ro) ;  A.  JobstM,  A«te  (Load.  1741. 8r.  . 
Foinaid,  TradmeHom  (Far.  1742, 12too) ;  Modge,  Venim 
(Lond.  1744, 4to);  Yan  Btahajan,  .V«te  (cd.  Mctsta 
Saabu  1744,  8ro);  Oeduger,  Fialeihnp  (Eaaliai^  KK 
8ro);  Marini,  Atmotariama  (Booon.  1748-^  2  r^k 
4lo);  Edwarda,  Ablea  (Lond.  1755, 18301, 8ro):  Fcnwkk. 
\otea  Ci\3i±  1759,  8to):  Bark,  Gmmom  (Stattg.  176a  i 
ToliL  4u>) ;  Grecn,  Notei  (Canbr.  1762,  8to)  ;  TcncaBa, 
Comwiemtaritu  (Lbot.  1762-67,  6  toU.  4u>)  ;  TatablB, 
Ammoiatiomei  (cd.  Grotin  and  Yagcl,  HaL  1767,  8vo>: 
Yogel,  Imcriptiomei  (ibid.  1767, 4to);  Mcrriek,  Awmota- 
tions  (Reading,  1768,  4to);  Reach,  Hjfpommema  (Prs^ 
1769-77, 3  rola.  8yo)  ;  Serranoa,  Melapkrati*  (ed.  Oke- 
ly,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Loód.  1770,  8to)  ;  Home,  Ccmamemtarf 
(OxL  1771,  2  yd& 4to^ and  often  ainee  in  rariooa  fonseł; 
ZacbariiI,  ErUSnmg  (Gott.  1773, 8vo) ;  Knapp^  A  mmeri. 
(Hal  1773, 1789, 8yo) ;  Maallkm,  Parapkra»e  [Frencfa] 
(Par.  1776,  2  Yola.  12mo) ;  MoMenhaner,  ErtUar.  ((^oed- 
linb.  1777,  4to);  SCmensee,  Utben,  [with  Pnnr.]  (Hal 
1783, 8yo);  Mendelasohn  [Jewiab],  CTefer*.  (Beri.  1783. 
1785, 8vo);  SeUer,  Ueben.  (Eii  1784, 1788,  8to):  The- 
niua,  Erldttt,  (Dmd.  1785,  8ro);  Bcrtbier,  Rejkiiom 
(Par.  1785,  8  rola.  8yo) ;  Datbe,  Notm  (UaL  1787. 1791 
8yo) ;  Boaretti,  Yolgarizgamento  (Yen.  1788,  2  Tok 
8yo);  Cole,  Keg  (Cambr.  1788,  8yo);  Yariaco,  JmkAi. 
nom  (Milan,  1788,  8yo);  Lowe,  nsixą  (BerL  1788, 8ra 
and  often);  Briegleb,  Ueben,  (Amat.  1789-93,  5  rołs. 
8yo);  Street,  Noiei  (Lond.  1790,  2  rola.  8yo);  Fanlos, 
Clarii  (Jen,  1791 ;  Heidelb.  1815,  8yo)  ;  Dimmock, 
yofei  (Lond.  1791,  4to);  Muntinghe,  FertaaidL  (Lerd 
1791-92,  2  yola,  8yo;  in  Germ.  by  Schole,  Halle,  179:! 
aq,,  3  yola.  8yo) ;  Wetzel,  A  mmadveriiones  (Francf.  1792, 
4io) ;  Melr,  onD  (ed.  Satanow,  BerL  1794;  Yien.  1816, 
8yo)  ;  Trayel,  Par(jqihra$e  (Glouoeater,  1794, 8yo) ;  Red- 
ding,  Ohteroaiionei  (Franec.  1796, 8yo) ;  Jacobi,  Anmerk 
(Jena,  1796,  2  yola,  8yo);  Hezel,  UAen,  (Altenb.  1797, 
8yo);  KUhndl,  Anmerk,  (Leipe.  1799,  8yo) ;  Asilii, 
nilriPl  rjDi*^  (Leghorn,  1801,  4to);  Kelle,  Aufopn^ 
(Meiaaen,  1801,  8yo);  Berlin,  Nota  (Upaal  1805,  8ro); 
Geddea,  Noiet  (Lond.  1807,  8yo) ;  Pinchaa,  trnrz 
D'^Q3n  (Minak,  1809, 4to) ;  Anon.i:z^i/»oaltołM  [Frencb] 

(Par.' 1809,  8  yola.  8yo);  Agier,  Notee  [French]  fiUd 
1809,  2  yola.  8yo) ;  ^De  Wette,  Commentar  (HeidelK 
181 1, 1828, 1829, 1836, 1850, 1856, 8yo) ;  Stuhlmann,  Er- 
Idut,  (Hamb.  1812, 8yo) ;  Schiirer,  Anmerk,  (Benie.  1812, 
1852,8yo);  Hacker,  j^rillfltritn;^  (Leipa.l818,8yo);  Scolz, 
Auileffwig  (ZUr.  1814,  8yo);  Reinhard,  ErlamL  (Lńp& 
1814,  8yo)  ;  Horaley,  Notti  [on  a  part  only]  (Lood,  1815^ 
1820,  1833,  1848,  8yo) ;  Goode,  Yeraim  (ibid.  18ią 
8yo);  Sheriffe,  Refltcthm  (ibid.  1821,  2  rola.  12mo); 
Ewart,  Ucturet  (ibid.  1822-26,  2  rola,  8yo)  ;  Mant, 
Notet  (Oxf.  1824,  8yo) ;  Boya,  Key  (Lond.  1825,  8to  ; 
Parkhurst,  Tranalation  (ibid.  1825,  8vo) ;  Anon.  Parw 
phraaii  (Argent.  1826,  2  yola.  8yo)  ;  Anon.  JUmstratum 
(York,  1826,  2  yola.  12mo);  Kaiaer,  ErUar.  (SfHińtk 
1827,  8yo);  GoldwiUer,  Ueben.  (Sulzbu  1827,  8vo); 
Warner,  liluetrationi  (Lond.  1828,  8yo) ;  Gower,  Ejpia- 
nation  (ibid.  1831, 12mo);  Claaaa,  Beiirage  (BecL  1831, 
8vo) ;  Noyea,  Tranilałion  (BoaL  1831, 1838, 1837, 12mo); 
Słade,  ETj^anadon  (Lond.  1832, 12mo);  Moriaon,  Ejpo- 
sition  (ibid.  1832,3  yol8.8yo);  Uogen,  A  rrat^ement  (0x1 
1833,  2  yola.  12mo) ;  French  and  Skinner,  Xote»  (Lood. 
1833,  1842,  8yo);  Keil,  Auslegm^f  [on  aisty  paalms] 
(Leipa.  1834-35,  2  yola,  8yo);  Carpenter,  Ee/eetkrn 
(Lond.  1835,  1841,  18mo);  Sacha,  ErlauL  (Beri  l»3ó, 
8vo);  ^Hitzig,  Commentar  (Heidelb.  1885-37,  2  rubk 
8yo) ;  Fry,  Erpoiition  (Lond.  1836,  1842.  8to)  ;  Stier. 
A  uaUgung  [on  aeyenty  psalma]  (Halle,  1836»  8vo) ;  Wal- 
ford.  Notfi  (Lond.  1837,  8vo);  Koeter,  Ammerk  (Ki>- 
nigsb.  1837, 8\n>) ;  Krahmer,£>Uarviv  (Leipiw  1837-38. 
2  yola.  8yo);  Daigand,  Tradućtiom  (Par.  1838,  8to); 
Buah,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1838,  8yo);  ♦EwaW,  ITrłtó- 
rung  (Gott.  1839, 1840, 1866, 8yo);  KrfjJe,  Metrietd  Yer- 
aion  {OzL  1839,  8yo);  Reiaenthal,  Yertio  (Beri.  1840, 
8yo);  Wiener,  Dt  Imdole  (Eriang.  184fl^  8ro);  Tack«v 
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NołeM  (Lond.  1840, 12mo) ;  Biesenthal,  CómmenŁar  (BerL 
1941, 8yo) ;  Anon.  Commentar  (ibid.  1842, 8vo) ;  Deutsch, 
Commentar  (Leipa.  1842,  8vo);  ^Hengstenberg,  Com- 
mentor  (Beri.  1842^7, 1849-54;  in  EngL,  Edinb.  1846- 
Ą»,  3  Yols.  8vo);  Tholack,  AusUgung  (Halle,  1843,  8vo; 
transL  by  Mombert,  Lond.  1866 ;  N.  Y.  1858, 870) ;  Crem- 
well.  Notes  (Lond.  1843, 12roo) ;  Cumming,  Parapkriue 
(ibid.  1843, 12mo) ;  ^Yaihinger,  Erkldrung  (Leipe.  1845, 
2  vo1b.  8vo);  ^Philips,  Commentaty  (Lond.  1846,  2  yols. 
Svo) ;  Jones,  Rejkctioru  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Jebb,  Trans- 
IcUion  (ibid.  1846,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  Lengerke,  Auskffung 
(Leipa.  1847,  2  Tok.  8yo) ;  Clowes,  TranskUum  (Lond. 
1849,  8yo) ;  Pńdbam,  Notes  (ibid.  1852, 12mo) ;  Weisa, 
£xposition  (£dinb.  1852,  8yo) ;  Olahauaen,  Erklarung 
(Leipa.  1853,  8yo) ;  Ryland,  Commentaty  (Lond.  1858, 
12mo) ;  *Alexander,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1853-56,8  yola.  12mo) ; 
Good,  Notes  (Lond.  1854,  8vo) ;  *HupfeId,  Auskgung 
(Gotha,  1855-62, 1867-69,  4  yola.  8yo);  Schegg,  ErUd- 
rung  (MUn.  1856,  8yo) ;  Hawkina,  Notes  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Rokacb,  t^^^^D  (Leghorn,  1858,  8yo);  Rendu, 
Notes  [French]  (Par.  1858, 8vo) ;  Claude,  iNTote*  [French] 
(ibid.  1858, 8yo) ;  Bonar,  Commentarg  (Lond.  1859, 8vo) ; 
^Delitzach,  Commentar  (Leipa.  1859-60,  2  yola.  8vo; 
rewritten  in  the  Commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzacb) ; 
^Thrapp,  Introduction  (Lond.  1860,  2  yola.  8yo) ;  Wil- 
son, EzposUion  (ibid.  1860,  2  yola.  8vo);  De  Burgh, 
CommesUairg  (DabL  1860, 8yo) ;  Neale,  Commentary  [from 
primitiye  and  mediaeyal  aourcea]  (Lond.  1860-71, 3  yola. 
8yo);  Hammer,  Erldut,  (Leipa.  1861,  8yo);  *Perrowne, 
Notes  (Lond.  1864-66, 1868-70, 2  yola.  8vo) ;  Kay,  Notes 
(Oxf.  1864, 8yo) ;  Monrad,  OtersaU,  (Copenh.  1865, 8yo) ; 
Knrtz,  Zur  Tkeologie  (Leipa.  1865, 8vo) ;  Plumer,  Studies 
CLond.  1867,  8vo) ;  Bamea,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1869,  8  yola. 
8yo) ;  Spurgeon,  Erposition  (Lond.  1870-72,3  yola.8yo) ; 
Unton,  Explanation  (ibid.  1871,  8yo);  Burton,  Para- 
phrase  (ibid.  1871,  8yo);  Conant,  Yersion  (N.  Y.  1871, 
4to) ;  Cowles,  Notes  (ibid.  1872, 12mo) ;  •Murphy,  Conir 
mentarg  (Lond.  1875,  8yo) ;  M'Lean,  Expositions  (ibid. 
1875,  8yo) ;  Heiligstedt,  A  uslegung  (yol.  i.  Halle,  1876, 
8yo).    See  Old  Tkstament. 

Psalter.  Thiawordiaoftenusedbyancientwritera 
for  the  book  of  Paalma,  conaidered  aa  a  aeparate  book  of 
Holy  ScripŁure.  It  obtained  among  later  Cbureh  writ* 
era  a  morę  technical  meaning  aa  the  book  in  whicb  the 
Paalma  are  arranged  for  the  aeryice  of  the  Church.  The 
Roman  Gatholic  Paalter,  for  inatance,  doea  not  follow  the 
Scriptoral  order  of  the  Paalma,  but  arrangea  them  for 
tbe  yariooa  aenricea  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  Eng- 
lish  Paalter,  aa  it  exiata  in  tbe  Book  of  Com  mon  Prayer, 
the  Paalma  are  arranged  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  giye  a  read- 
ing  for  eyeiy  day  in  the  month,  and  there  are  alao  spe- 
cial  aelectiona  to  be  uaed  in  the  diacretion  of  the  minia- 
ter.  The  tranalation  ia  not  that  of  the  King  Jaroea  Yer- 
flion  (i.  e.  our  common  Bibie),  but  the  earlier  yeraion  of 
Cranmer^a  Bibie,  which  acoounta  for  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  Paalma  of  the  Prayer-book  and  thoee  of  tbe 
ordinary  yeraion  of  the  Bibie.  The  uae  of  the  Paalter 
as  a  ajratem  of  paalmody  aeems  to  haye  been  borrowed 
from  the  a3magog^e.  The  Paalter  waa  alwaya  a  fayorite 
book,  and  one  which  obtained  a  moat  extenaiye  uae  both 
in  priyate  and  public  It  waa  regarded  aa  an  epitome 
of  the  Bibie,  and  aa  eapecially  adapted  to  the  uae  of 
youth  and  the  people  at  large.  The  cleigy  were  re- 
qaired  to  commit  thia  book  to  memory.  In  later  timea, 
wben  the  Bibie  aa  a  whole  waa  denied  to  the  people, 
the  Latin  Paalter  waa  left  in  their  banda;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  penitential  paalma  were  in 
the  handa  and  moutba  of  the  people. 

SomeŁimea  the  book,  for  the  aake  of  conyenience,  waa 
diyided  into  fiye  portiona,  to  correapond  with  the  Penta- 
teucfa ;  and  again  the  Paalma  were  arrang^  in  different 
daaaea  accordtng  to  their  character,  aa  hallelajah,  bap- 
tiamal,  penitential,  burial  paalma,  etc  In  the  time  of 
8t.  Auguatine  and  St.Chry8oatom  the  barial  paalma  were 
xxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  ljx,  d;  in  the  Roman  Church  they  are 
zxlii,  xxy,  xxyii,  and  the  aeyen  penitentiala;  in  the 


Engliah  Chnrch;  xxxiii,  xc;  in  the  Greek  Chnrch,  xd, 
cxix ;  and  for  derka,  xxiy,  lxxxiy.  Bdeth  mentiona 
Paa.  cxiy  Kad-ConfitenUni ;  he  uyn  charooal  waa  plaoed 
in  the  graye  to  ahow  that  the  ground  oould  neyer  again 
be  occupied.  Psalnu  Gradualy Piigrimi  Songs^  or  Ptalms 
of  DegreeSy  were  Paa.  cxx  to  cxxxiy,  which  were  anng 
in  aacending  the  fifteen  atepa  of  Solomon'B  Tempie.  HaU 
lełujah  Ptalms  were  cxlyi  to  cl,  each  beginning  with 
the  worda  "Praiae  ye  the  Lord."  Psabns  Luc&mul 
were  thoae  aung  in  the  primitiye  Church  at  the  light- 
ing  of  the  lampa  the  firat  hour  of  the  night.  The  Ciem- 
entine  Conatitutiona,  Caaaian,  and  Su  Chryaoatom  men- 
tion  the  oiBce  aaid  at  thia  time  under  the  aame  appel- 
lation.  Ptalms  of  Praite  (Hallel)  were  Paa.  cxiii  to 
cxyiii,  the  hymn  anng  by  Chriat  before  bia  agony. 
Psalmt  Penitential  were  aeyen:  St.  Auguatine,  when 
dying  and  lying  apeechleas  on  hia  bed,  had  the  aeyen 
paalma  painted  on  the  walla  of  hia  chamber,  that,  look- 
ing  towarda  them,  he  might  reaiat  any  temptationa  of 
the  deyil  (Paa.  yi,  xxxii,  xxxyiii,  li  [^Miserere'],  di, 
cxxx  [_De  Profundis]t  cxliii).  Psalms  Prostrate  were 
thoae  duruig  the  aaying  of  which  aeniora  kndt  in  their 
atalla  and  the  junior  monka  lay  pioatrate  on  the  floor  or 
forma.  Theae  were  aaid  after  yeapera  and  in  Lent,  be- 
fore the  CoUecta  of  the  Houra  and  Yerba  mea  aunbus 
percipe.  Twdye  paalma,  called  the  />icta,  were  aung 
(with  three  lectiona  and  reaponaoriea  and  aix  anthema) 
on  the  noctuma  of  ordinar}'  daya,  one  for  each  hour  of 
the  night.  Six,  aaya  Beleth,  are  aung  at  matina,  landa, 
and  other  houra,  in  memory  of  the  aix  worka  of  mercy ; 
fiye  at  yeapera,  one  for  each  of  the  aenaea;  and  four  at 
oompline,  the  number  of  perfection.— Walcott,  Saered 
A  rchaologgy  a.  y. ;  Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  a.  y. 

Psalter  of  Solomon.  Under  thia  title  is  extant 
in  a  Greek  tranalation  a  collection  of  eighteen  paalma 
or  hymna,  eyidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  paalma, 
breathlng  Meaaianic  hopea,  and  forming  a  fayorable 
apeciroen  of  the  later  popular  Jewiah  literaturę.  It 
waa  firat  edited  by  De  la  Cerda,  aocording  to  an  Augs- 
burg manuacript,  now  no  morę  extant,  in  hia  A  doersaria 
Sacra  (Lugd.  1626),  and  then  again  by  Fabridua  in  bis 
Codex  Pseudepigraphus  VeL  TesL  (1722,  2d  ed.),  i,  914 
aq.  An  Engliah  yeraion  ia  giyen  by  Whiaton,  A  utheniio 
Reeords  (Lond.  1827),  yol  i  Of  late  it  haa  been  edited 
by  Hilgenfeld,  who  coUated  for  thia  purpoae  a  Yienns 
codex  in  hu  ZeitschHJt  (1868),  p.  134^168,  and  in  hia 
Messiat  JudcBontm^  who  waa  foUowed  by  Gdger  and 
Fritzsche.  Later  transcribers  haye  madę  Solomon  the 
author  of  these  paalma,  but  the  paalma  themsdyea  are 
againat  thia  aaaumption ;  on  the  oontrsiy,  they  are  the 
beat  proof  of  thdr  later  origin.  Some— «a  Ewald,  Grimm, 
Oehler,  DiUroann,  Weiifenbach— aańgn  these  psalms  to 
the  time  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (q.  y.);  others  —  as 
Moyers,  Delitzsch,  and  Keim — ^to  the  time  of  Herod ;  but 
ndther  of  these  dates  is  correct.  It  ia  now  generally 
held  by  critics  like  Langen,  Hilgenfeld,  Ndldeke,  Haus- 
rath,  Geiger,  Fritzsche,  Wittichen,  that  they  originated 
aoon  after  the  taking  of  Jeruaalem  by  Pompey,  and  this 
opinion  ia  corroborated  by  the  tenor  of  eapecially  the 
2d,  8th,  and  17th  paalma.  Looking  at  the  drcnm- 
staoces  of  the  time  which  is  presupposed  in  these  psalms, 
we  find  the  foUowing:  A  generation  to  which  the 
rule  oyer  larad  had  not  been  promiaed  took  pos- 
aeańon  of  it  by  force  (clę  oćuc  iiniyycćAw  fierd  piać 
d^{\ovTo,  xyii,  6).  They  did  not  giye  God  the  honor, 
but  put  on  the  royal  crown  and  took  possesńon  of  D»- 
yid^s  throne  (xyii,  7,  8).  In  their  time  larad  ainned. 
The  king  waa  in  tranagreasion  of  the  law  (iv  7ranav<h' 
Hic)f  the  judge  waa  not  in  truth  (oin:  hf  aAjf^ctci),  and 
the  people  were  in  sin  (Kat  6  Xa6c  iv  aputfyrięt  3(vii,  21, 
22).  Biut  God  put  theae  princes  down  by  raiaing  againat 
them  a  foreign  man  who  did  not  bdong  to  the  tribe  of 
larael  (xyii,  8,  9).  From  the  ends  of  the  world  God 
bronght  a  stiong  man,  who  madę  war  with  Jerusalera 
and  the  country.  The  princes  of  the  land,  in  their  in- 
fatuation,  met  him  with  Joy,  and  aaid,  **Yoq  are  wd- 
come;  come  bither;  enter  in  peaoe."    Tbe  doon  weie 
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opened  to  bim,  and  be  eotered  like  a  fatber  in  tbe  botise 
of  bis  Bons  (vitt,  16-20).  0nc6  in  the  city,  be  also  took 
tbe  castles  and  bcoke  tbe  walls  of  Jeniaalem  witb  tbe 
battering-ramfl  (viii,  21 ;  ii,  1).  Jenisalem  was  trodden 
down  by  tbe  beatben  (ii,  20);  even  tbe  altar  of  God 
was  ascended  by  foreign  people  (ii,  2).  The  most  prom- 
inent men  and  sages  of  the  councii  were  killed,  and  the 
blood  of  tbe  iobabitanta  of  Jenisalem  was  sbed  like  tbe 
water  of  impuńty  (viii,  23).  Tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe 
country  were  canried  away  as  captive8  into  the  West, 
and  tbe  princes  for  a  derision  (xvii,  13, 14;  ii,  6;  viii, 
24).  At  last,  tbe  dragon  who  took  Jenisalem  was 
killed  at  tbe  mountain  of  Egypt  on  tbe  sea  (ii,  29).  It 
bardly  needa  any  furtber  explanation  tbat  all  tbese 
evenrs  fully  agree  with  tbe  history  of  Poropey.  Tbe 
princes  who  arrogated  to  them8elve8  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid  are  tbe  Asmonaeans  (q.  v.),  who,  sińce  the  time  of 
Aristobulas  I,  called  theroseWes  kings.  The  last  princes 
of  tbis  bouse,  A]exander  Jannseus  and  Aristobidus  II, 
favored  tbe  Sadducees,  and  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Pharisaic 
autbor  tbey  are  sinners  and  uniawful.  Tbe  **  foreign  and 
atrong  man"  w  bom  God  brings  from  tbe  ends  of  tbe  eartb 
is  Pompey.  Tbe  princes  who  meet  bim  are  Aristobulus 
II  and  Hyrcanus  II ;  tbe  adherenta  of  the  latter  admit 
Pompey  into  the  city,  and  be  soon  takes  the  otber  part 
witb  force  (iv  KpiVi  ii*  I)>  wbich  was  beld  by  Aristo- 
balii8's  party.  Ali  tbe  other  circumstances  fully  agree 
witb  what  we  know  of  Pompey's  campaign  in  Palestine; 
and  tbe  fact  tbat  the  2d  psalm  speaks  of  tbe  manner 
in  wbich  Pompey  died,  in  B.C.  43,  fully  proves  tbe  as- 
Bumption  that  it  was  written  soon  after  tbis  event,  wbile 
tbe  8tb  and  17tb  psalms,  as  well  as  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  otbers,  may  have  been  written  between  68  and  48. 

The  spirit  wbich  runs  througb  tbese  psalms  b  that 
of  Pharisaic  Jadaism.  Tbey  breathe  an  earnest  morał 
tonę  and  tnie  piety ;  bat  the  righteousness  wbich  tbey 
preach,  and  tbe  absence  of  wbich  tbey  deplore,  is  the 
one  which  can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  tbe  Phar- 
isaic ordinances,  the  ŁiKaiomjvn  irpotrrayfŁdTiay  (xiv, 
1).  After  death  man  is  judged  according  to  his  works. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  cboose  between  righteousness  or  un- 
rigbteousness  (comp.  especially  ix,  7).  By  doing  the 
former  be  will  rise  to  etemal  life  (iii,  16) ;  by  doing  tbe 
latter,  etemal  damnation  is  bisdestiny  (xiii,  9  sq.;  xiv, 
2  8q. ;  xv).  In  opposition  to  the  unlawfully  arrogated 
reign  of  tbe  Asmonteans,  wbich  is  already  overtbrown 
by  Pompey,  the  autbor  looks  for  tbe  Messianic  king  of 
tbe  bouse  of  David  who  will  bring  Israel  to  the  prom- 
ised  glory  (xvii.  1, 5, 28-51 ;  xviii, 6-10 ;  comp.  vii, 9 ;  xi). 

The  hypotbesis  of  Griitz  {Gesch.  d,  Juden  [2d  ed.J, 
iii,  439)  that  tbese  psalms  were  written  by  a  Christian 
autbor  deserves  no  refutation.  Nor  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  Christian  interpolations ;  for  tbe  sinlessness 
and  boliness  wbich  the  autbor  ascribes  to  his  expected 
Messiab  (xvii,  41, 46)  is  not  the  sinlessness  in  tbe  sense 
of  Christian  dogmatics,  but  merely  the  strict  legality  in 
the  sense  of  Pharisaism.  As  to  tbe  original  language 
of  the  psalms,  it  is  now  generally  beld  against  Hilgen- 
feld  tbat  it  was  Hebrew,  because  it  is  very  Hebraizing, 
wbich  would  not  be  tbe  case  if  Hilgenfeld  were  correct. 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  psalms 
were  not  written  at  Alexandria,  but  in  Palestine. 

Literaturę. — Hilgenfeld,  Zeitichrift  Jur  wissensehaJlL 
Theohffie  (1868),  p.  184-168;  (1871),  p.  383-418;  J/e»- 
tiai  Judaorum  Libris  eorum  paulo  antę  et  paulo  post 
CAr,  nał,  conscrtptis  illustratua  (Lips.  1869),  p.  1-38; 
Geiger,  Der  Psalter  Salomo^s  (Augs.  1871),  and  review 
of  it  in  Góttinger  gel  Anzeigen  (1871),  p.  841-^50,  and 
in  Hauck,  Theol.  Jahresbericht,  vi,  421  sq.;  Fritzsche, 
Libri  Apocryphi  Yeteris  TestamerUi  Grace  (Lips.  1871), 
p.  569-589;  Wittichen,  I>ie  Idee  des  Beiches  Gołłes,  p. 
155-160;  Ewald,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv,  892  sq.; 
Grimm,  Zu  1.  Makkah,  p.  xxvii;  Oehler, art.  ** Messias" 
in  Herzog,  Real^Encyklop.  ix.  426  sq.;  Dillmann,  art. 
**  Pseudepigraphen,"  Vńd.  xii,  805  8q. ;  Weiffenbach,  Qua 
Jetu  in  Regno  Calesfi  DignUas  sił  Synopticorum  SerUenłia 
erpofUtur  (Gissa,  1868),  p.  49  są. ;  Mover8,  in  Wetzer 


u.Welte*s  Kirchen^Lericon,  i,  840;  Delitzacli,  PsaSmiK 
(Ist  ed.),  ii,  381  są.;  Keim,  GeschicłUe  Je$u  voh  Sa- 
zara,  i,  243  (EngL  tiansL  [Lond.  1873],  p.  313  są.!; 
Langen,  Das  Judenthum  ta  PaleMtma  zur  Zeil  ChriA 
(1866),  p.  64-70;  Noldeke,  AHUtUmnadL  Liten^ 
(1868),  p.  141  sq.;  Hausrath,  Zeiłgesckickte^  i,  164  9^ 
176;  Carrifere,  be  Psalterio  Salonumis  (Argentonń. 
1870),  p.  8,  and  £wald's  notice  of  it  in  Gotitoger  <^l 
Anzeigen  (1873),  p.  237-240;  Anger,  YoHeaunfftn  innr 
die  Geschichte  der  messianischen  Idee  (1873),  p.  81  ««:.: 
Scharer,  NeutestammUicke  Zeifffeschichte  (Leipe.  l^«i. 
p.  140  sq.,  569  są.;  Stanlev,  Hist.  ofthe  Jewisk  CkurtŁ 
(N.  Y.  1877),  iii,  385.     (R  P.) 

Psaltezinm  Mariftnnm  ia  tbe  name  by  wbid 
tbe  devotion  of  tbe  roeary  is  someUmea  indicated.  be- 
cause in  it  (excepting  tbe  initial  prayers),  instead  of 
tbe  150  psalms  of  tbe  Scripture,  tbe  A  re  Maria,  in  boo- 
or  of  tbe  Yirgin  Mary,  is  recited  150  timea. 

Paaltery,  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek  if^n^pioi*, 
is  used  in  tbe  A.  Y.  as  tbe  rendering  of  two  Hebrw 
words,  both  of  wbich  signified  stringed  instrumeoU  oT 
musie  to  acoompany  the  voice.  (In  our  treatroeot  of 
them  we  uae,  in  part,  tbe  article  in  Smitb^a  Diet.  oftkf 
BibU,")  8ee  Kitto^s  notę  on  Psa.  xcii,  3,  in  his  Pictorićl 
Bibie;  Bibie  Edueaior,  i,  70,  215;  and  oompL  Mcsical 
Instruments. 

1.  b^a,  or  ^23,  nihelj  is  so  rendered  in  tbe  A.T.  ia  aH 
passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Isa.  t,  12;  xir,  11; 
xxii,  24  marg. ;  Amos  t,  23 ;  vi,  5,  where  it  is  tzac*- 
lated  rio/,  following  tbe  Geneva  Yersion,  wbicb  bas  nbje 
in  all  cascs  exccpt  2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  King^  x,  12  ("  ps^ 
tery") ;  2  Esd.  x,  22 ;  Ecclua.  xl,  21  (''  pMaterion");  L^ 
xxii,  24  ("  musicke") ;  and  Wisd.  xix,  18  (**  instrumeat 
of  musike").  Tbe  ancient  viol  was  a  six-8tringed  gniiar. 
**Yiol8  bad  Bix  strings,  and  the  position  of  ibe  fiogcrs 
was  marked  on  the  finger-board  by  frets,as  in  the  guitm 
of  tbe  present  day"  (Chappell,  Pop,  Mus,  i,  246\  la 
the  Prayer-book  ver6ion  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "lute."  This  instrument  reseobled 
tbe  gnitar,  but  was  superior  in  tonę,  *'  being  larger,  and 
having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  verttcal  sec- 
tion  of  a  gourd,  or  morę  nearly  resembling  tbat  of  s 
pear.  .  .  .  Ic  bad  virtually  six  strings,  becaoae,  althougfa 
tbe  number  was  eleven  or  twelve,  five,  at  least,  were 
doubled ;  tbe  first,  or  treble,  being  sometimes  a  An^e 
string.  Tbe  bead  in  which  the  pegs  to  tom  tbe  ftriogs 
were  inserted  receded  almost  at  a  right  angle**  (Chap- 
pell, i,  102).  Tbese  three  Instruments— the  psaltcryor 
sautry,  the  vio1,  and  the  lute — are  freąuently  assodated 
in  the  old  Englisb  poets,  and  were  dearly  instrameati 
resembling  each  other,  though  still  dliferent.  Thos  ia 
Chaucer^s  Flower  and  Leąf,  p.  337 — 

"And  before  hem  went  mlnatreles  many  one. 
As  barpea,  pipes,  luiea,  and  sau^;'* 

and  again  in  Dray ton^s  Pofyolbian,  iv,  356 — 

"Tbe  trembllog  lute  aome  toucb,  some  atrain  tbe  t^ 
best." 

The  word  psaltery  in  its  present  form  appears  to  harc 
been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th  centory,  for 
it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  psalterion  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  Geneva  Yersion  (1560).  Again,  in  N(>rth's 
PluUrcb  {Them,  [ed.  1595],  p.  124)  we  read  thatTbe- 
mistocles, "  being  mocked  ...  by  some  tbat  bad  studied 
bumanitie,  and  other  liberall  sciencea,  was  dńuen  fot 
reuenge  and  his  owne  defence,  to  aunswer  with  gTPtt« 
and  stonte  words,  saying,  tbat  in  deed  be  coold  no  skill 
to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  oftLpsaHerim: 
but  if  tbey  did  put  a  citie  into  bis  bands  tbat  was  of 
smali  name,  weake,  and  litle,  he  knew  wayes  enough 
how  to  make  it  noble,  strong,  and  great.**  Tbe  Gre^ 
i//aXr4f>cov,  from  which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an 
instrument  played  with  tbe  fingers  instead  of  a  i^ectrom 
or  quill,  the  verb  ^aXXccv  being  used  (Eurip.  BtKch,  p. 
784)  of  twanging  tbe  bowstring  (comp.  y\faKpti  rc^*')'? 
Eurip.  /off,  p.  173).  But  it  only  nccors  tn  tbe  Se pt.  as 
the  rendering  of  tbe  Hebrew  nibd  in  Ncb.  zii,  27  aod 
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Isa.  V,  12,  uid  in  all  lb>  puugta  of  tbe  Paalmi,  «x<«pt 
Pm.  UKi,2i  (V«X/iac)  and  Psa.  Iiui,  i  (n»afu),  while 
■n  Amoł  V,  23 ;  vi,  S,  tbe  generał  lerm  ópyavov  ii  eii>- 
pinyed.  In  ill  othec  caaa  vafi\a  reprcKiiU  nibtl  or 
nebel.  Thrae  Yuioua  nudeiiiigii  ara  Bufflcienc  to  sbow 
Ihac  at  che  time  Ibe  translation  ofthe  Sept.  nu  madę 
thera  was  na  certain  identiScatiuii  of  tbe  Hebrew  iii- 
■tniniciiCiirilhanykDown  to  tbe  traiulatora.  The  ren- 
dering  va0\a  coinTneiids  itseir  on  account  of  Ihe  simi- 
larit)'  oribe  Greek  wotd  witb  tbe  Hebrew.  JoMpbua 
appean  to  have  regirded  them  as  equ[va]ent,  and  bis  i) 
tbe  oidj  direct  cTidence  upoa  tbe  puinU  He  ŁelLi  ua 
(_A  «.  vii,  12,  3)  Ibat  the  difference  between  tbe 
(Heb,  lil3,  tiimSr)  and  the  vaP\a  wu  tbiCtha 
had  ten  atriiigg  and  <rai  plajed  with  the  plectn 
latter  had  tirelve  oolea  and  wa>  pbiyed  with  the  band. 
Forty  thoaBand  of  Ihene  inatnimenla,  be  adds  (Ani.  viii, 
8,  8),iiere  mede  ofelectnim  by  Solomon  fot  tbe  Tempie 
(^luli^.  Rathi  (on  lu.  t,  12)  Myt  that  che  niM  bad 
loora  Uringg  and  pegs  Ihin  thejtum^r.  TbatnoUawas 
*  roreign  name  ia  evident  from  Strelw  (x,  471)  and  rrom 
Atheiueiu  (iv,  176),  when  ila  origin  ii  tud  to  be  Sido- 
nian.  Beyond  thia,  and  that  it  waa  s  atringed  inMni- 
iD«nt  (Athen.  ir,  176),  played  by  the  band  (Ovid,  Ar$ 
Am.  iii,  327),  we  know  nothing  ofit;  but  in  theae  facu 
we  bave  atrong  pneamptire  evidence  that  tuibia  and 
B^M  aie  the  ume ;  and  tbat  the  nobla  and  ptalUiion 
>re  idenlieal  appeara  from  the  K'o«aiy  of  Pbilaxenus, 
wheie  nabiło  — ijiaknjti  and  ruMiio  =^aXXii,  and  fiom 
Suidas,irho  makes  judAmDit  and  aaula,  or  nabla,  ayu- 
ODymaus.  OCthe  pialtery  among  the  Gteeka  thereap- 
pear  to  hare  been  two  kinds — tbe  mginc,  which  was 
of  Peiśan  (Athen.  iiv,  630)  or  Lydian  (ibid.  p.  635) 
origtp,  and  the  iiayaiic.  Tbe  former  had  oniy  two 
(ibid.  iv,  183)  or  three  (ibid.)  itringi;  the  lallsr  as 
many  u  twenty  (ibid.  xiv,  631),  though  nameiimea 
only  flre  (ibid.  p.  637).  They  ara  goiDelimea  said  la  be 
the  ume,  and  wera  evidently  of  the  ume  kind.  Bolb 
Isidore  {Dt  Origg.  iii,  21)  and  Cauiodurua  (Prmf.  in 
PtaL  c  i)  deacribe  the  paalliuy  u  triangular  in  shape, 
Uke  the  Greek  A,  with  tbe  aauuding-burd  above  the 
■tiingg,  wbicb  were  alruck  doirnwarda.  The  latCer  adda 
that  it  wu  played  with  a  pleclrum,  bo  that  be  contra- 
dina  Joiepbiu  if  tbe  pultery  and  nihri  ire  reall;  tbe 
■anie.  In  thia  caaeJoaepbua  i>  tbe  rathei  co  betruited. 
ScAngualine  (on  Pu.  imU  [miii])  makes  the  po- 
■ition  ot  tbe  >aundini;-board  tbe  point  in  whicb  (he 
citbaraand  paaltery  differ;  in  tbe  Tormer  it  is  below,  in 
the  latter  abore  theatiipga.  Hialangnage  implieathat 
botb  were  played  witb  the  pleetmm.  The  diatinction 
between  the  cithara  and  paalleij'  ii  obaerretl  by  Jeiome 
^Proł.  ia  FtaL).  From  tbese  conflicling  acrounla  it  ia 
iDłpoaaible  U>  aay  pouliveiy  with  whal  inalrument  tbe 
n^Mofthe  Hebrew  eiacllycorreaponded.  Itwasprob- 
iMy  of  varioku  kinda,ał  Kimebi  uya  in  hia  nole  oniu. 
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mangnlir  Mnitcal  Inłtrament  bom  HercDlaMdm, 


xxii,  24,  fUSering  Trom  eacb  other  both  witb  regird  to 
Ibe  poailion  of  tbe  pega  and  the  number  of  the  atringa. 
In  illuatiation  of  the  detcriptiona  of  [wdonia  ind  Caaaio- 
dorua  reference  miy  be  madę  lo  tbe  drawinga  from 
£gvptian  muaical  inatrumenta  girm  by  Sir  Gard.  Wil- 
kinnou  (^w.  Kg.  ii,  280,  287),  eome  one  oTwbieb  may 
cotrespond  lo  the  Hebrew  nibrL  Munk  {Paleitiw,  pi. 
16,  flge.  12,  13)  givea  an  en(;raving  nf  an  instrument 
which  Niebuhr  uw.  Its  furm  ia  that  of  an  inrerted 
Delta  placed  upon  a  round  box  of  wood  coverrd  with 
akin.  Abraham  de  Porta-L^one,  Ibe  anthor  of  SUUt 
llai/ffibbarim  (c  6),  idenlifiei  the  niM  witb  Ibe  [lalian 
linio  (the  lute),(ir  ratberwitb  tbe  panicular  kind  calied 
liulo  ckilarronalo  (the  German  mandoliiK),  tbe  łbirleen 
stringa  of  wbicb  were  of  gut  or  ainew,  and  wen  ilruck 
witb  a  quill.     See  Hasf. 

The  ntic/iućr  (Fu.  Kusili,  2j  icii,S[4];  exliv,9) 
appean  lo  baTe  been  an  inatrument  of  tbe  paaltery  kind 
of  a  peculiar  furm  or  namber  or  itrinfp  (Foikel,  GucM. 
(far  Jtia.  i,  133).  Aben-Ein  (nn  Pu.  d,  3)  nys  the 
ntbd  had  len  liolti;  so  that  he  miut  have  conaidered  it 
lo  be  a  kind  of  pipę.  Ai  (be  lalter  term  aigniSes  Im, 
and  neyer  occun  but  in  contieclion  witb  the  niifl,  tbe 
conjecture  ia  natural  that  tbe  two  instiumenta  may  have 
differed  from  each  other  only  in  the  number  of  Iheir 
łtringn,  or  the  openings  at  the  boitom.  Hance  we  meet 
witb  tbe  Sept.  translation  tv  tiaix"ptl'i  ""I  '"  ''" 
Cbaldee,  Sjriac,  and  Arabie  worda  eipreaaing  an  in- 
strument of  Im  aCring^  which  ia  aln  followcd  in  tha 
A.V.  (Fao.  xxxiii,  2;  culir,  1).  We  aee  no  roaaon  t« 
diaaent  from  thia  mncluiion.  Pfciflei  waa  inclined  to 
tbinic  that  tbe  atór  may  bare  been  the  quadrangulai 
lyre  whicb  is  repreaeoted  in  diSerent  varielies  in  aa- 
cient  monnmenta  (%B.  1  and  2of  Iheaccompanying  cnt), 
and  whicb  haa  usiully  ten  itriiiga,  though  aometiiiMa 


Siringed  Ii 


From  the  fact  that  niitl  in  Hebrew  alao  aigniSea  a 
wine-botl^e  or  akin,  it  baa  been  conjecturcd  that  the 
term  wbcn  ipplied  to  a  muaical  inatrumenC  denota  a 
kind  of  bagpipe — tha  old  Knglish  eomtamlr,  French 
corTKniiM .-  but  it  aeema  elear,  whaterer  elae  may  be  ob- 
acureconcBmiDgit,thatthf  n^Mwuałtringed  inatni- 
meni.  In  tbe  Uiahna  (Kriim,  xvi,  7)  tnentinn  ia  madę 
ot  a  caaa  (p*'n=&^ini)  in  whieb  it  wu  kept.     Sec 

The  Brat  appeannec  of  the  tiiitl  in  tbe  biatory  of  tba 
Old  Teet.  ia  in  connection  with  the  "  atring"  of  propbeta 
who  met  Sani  aa  they  came  down  from  the  bigb  )ilac« 
(1  Sam.  I,  G).  Hem  it  ia  dcarly  uaed  in  a  religiona 
aerrice,  u  again  (2  Sam.  vi,  6;  1  Chroń.  liii,  8)  when 
Darid  brooght  the  ark  from  Kiijatb-jearim.  Ia  tb« 
Tempie  band  organized  by  David  were  the  playera  on 
psalteriea  (1  Chroń,  xv,  16,  20),  who  accompanied  tba 
ark  from  tbe  bonaa  of  Obed-edom  (xv,  28).  They 
played  when  the  ark  was  brougbt  inio  the  Tempie  (2 
Cbran.T,  12);  at  the  tbaak>giving  fcff  Jefa    '     ' 
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yictory  (xz,  28) ;  at  the  restontion  of  the  Tempie  under 
Hezekiah  (xxix,  25),  and  the  dedicadon  of  Łbe  walls  of 
Jemaalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  hy  Nehemiab  (Neb. 
xii,  27).  In  all  theae  cases,  and  in  the  pawagea  in  the 
PsaUns  wbere  allusion  is  madę  to  it,  the  paalteiy  ia  aa- 
flodated  with  religious  semcea  (oomp.  Amos  v,  28 ;  2 
Esd.  X,  22).  But  it  had  ita  part  atoo  in  private  festiyi- 
ties,  aa  ia  evident  from  laa.  v,  12;  xiv,  11;  xxii,  24; 
Amoa  vi,  5,  wheie  it  ia  aasodated  with  banquet8  and 
laxuriou8  indulgence.  It  appeara  (laa.  xiv,  11)  to  have 
had  a  soft,  plidntive  notę.  The  psalteriea  of  David 
were  madę  of  cypreaa  (2  Sam.  vi,  5),  those  of  Solomon 
of  algum  or  almug  treea  (2  Chroń,  ix,  11).    See  Psal- 

MODY. 

2.  Among  tbe  inatnimenta  of  the  band  which  played 
before  Nebuchadnezzar^a  golden  image  on  the  plaina  of 
Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the  ^  paaltery'*  (')'^*;in3DB, 
Dan.  iii,  5, 10, 16 ;  1*1*1^300,  petanterin).  The  Ćhaldee 
word  appeafiB  to  be  merely  a  modiflcation  of  the  Greek 
^MM\Tripiov,  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  ia  singular  (see  Gesenioa,  Tketaur.  p.  1116),  the 
termination  "p,"  correaponding  to  the  Greek  -iov,  Thia, 
in  a  morę  nanow  and  exact  aense,  denotea  an  instni- 
ment  like  the  cUkara  (Lemprid.  Al  Seeer)^  played 
with  both  banda,  and  called  the  magadU,  fiayaSic 
(Athen.  xiv,  636) ;  but  according  to  Jerome  {Procem,  in 
Psedm.)  it  was  the  later  Greek  name  for  the  nobla  or 
nibel  above.    See  Musie. 

Paathyriana  or  Psatyrians,  a  sect  of  Arians, 
who  were  foUowera  of  Theoctistus,  a  zealous  paatry-oook 
(if'a^t;po9ró»Xf7c)  of  Conatantinople,  who  maintained  the 
hereay  of  Arius  in  the  form  that  the  firat  person  in  the 
Trmity  exi8ted  before  the  Son  had  a  being ;  thus  deny- 
ing  the  etemal  generation  of  CbrisL  Brought  to  trial 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  860,  they  maintained 
that  the  Son  waa  not  like  tbe  Father  as  to  will ;  that 
he  waa  taken  fh>m  nothiug,  or  madę  of  notbing ;  and 
that  in  God  generation  was  not  to  be  distinguishcd  from 
creation.  They  were  alao  called  Douleians  and  Cyrti- 
ani.    See  Theodorus,  Hcbt,  Fab,  voL  iv. 

Paaume,  Nicholas,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  in 
1618  at  Cbaumont-Bur-Aine,  diocese  of  Yerdan,  of  very 
humble  parentage.  He  waa  educatod  by  hb  uncle, 
Francois  Psaume,  abb^  of  St.  Paul  of  Yerdun,  who  sent 
bim  8ucce88ively  to  the  unirersities  of  Paria,  Orleans, 
and  Poitiers,  and  resigned  the  abbey  in  his  favor  in 
1638.  Soon  after,  Nicholas  took  the  habit  of  the  Pre- 
monstrants.  In  1648  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine 
abdicated  in  his  favor  the  bishopric  of  Yerdun.  He  a»- 
sisted  at  the  Counoil  of  Trent  in  1660  and  in  1662,  ar- 
guing  againat  the  abuae  of  the  regular  benefices,  and 
madę  for  himself  some  enemies.  He  died  at  Yerdun, 
Aug.  10, 1676.  Hegave  to  the  world  CoUectio  Acłorum 
tt  Decretorum  ConciHi  Tridenłim  (Etival,  1726),  a  curi- 
ous  Journal  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  council  from 
Kov.  13, 1662,  until  ita  conclusion,  wbich  waa  pnblished 
by  P.  Hugo,  abbć  d'£tival : — Prisemoattf contrę  U  Chcaice- 
mefU  de  Hełiffian  (Yerdun,  1668, 8vo) : — an  edifion  of  the 
canons  of  the  provincial  council  of  Trevea  in  1648 : — 
Missale  Virdunerue  (1667) : — PortraU  de  TŹgliae  (1673), 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine:  —  some  other 
works  relative  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  pub- 
lished  in  1664. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biag,  GeniraU,  a.  v. 

PseudepigrSpha  {\j/ivS€iriypa^a)  means  those 
writings  the  title  {iinypa^ri)  of  which  names  a  false 
anthor  instead  of  the  true  one.  Thia  designatton  ia 
often  applied  to  the  Apocrypba,  altbough  tbere  are 
many  Apocrypba  which  name  no  author  at  all  in  their 
title.  A  number  of  Protestant  theologians  restrict  the 
term  pteudepigrapha  to  snch  writings  of  the  O.  T.  as 
were  coroposed  in  tbe  Greek  language  shortly  before  or 
after  Chriat,  and  falsely  attributed  to  the  patriarcha  and 
propheta  of  tbe  Old  Covenant,  as,  e.  g.  the  testament  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  book  of  Enoch,  eto.  They 
designate  by  the  name  of  Apocrypba  the  writings  falsely 


attributed  to  the  apoatlea  and  diaciples  of  Jeaoft.    See 
Apocbtpha. 

Pseudodozy  (^v^o^((a,  from  ifcS^oc,  fakt- 
hoodf  and  ^ó^a,  opinion)  deaignatea  a  iiiłse  or  dece]»- 
tive  opinion,  and  hence  ia  employed  for  wperstMom  and 
error.  A  aynonymoua  expre88ion  ia  pseudodidaseals 
(from  iiia<rKaXiay  tiutrudion),  as  he  who  holda  errooe- 
ous  opinions  (il/evióSoĘoc),  if  he  commnnicates  tbos, 
beoomea  a  falae  teacher  {4f€vSoiiiaffKaXoc).  Tbe  op- 
poaite  of  theae  two  expre88iona  onght  to  bie  orlkodesj 
and  orlhodidascaly,  but  the  latter  two  worda  are  nsed 
in  a  aomewhat  different  aense.  See  Heterodox.  Tbe 
word  pteudoism  is  of  recent  formation,  and  mcuis  a 
generał  inclination  to  the  false,  which  ahowa  itself  in 
thoughts,  words,  and  doctrines,  aa  well  aa  in  acta  and  ia 
the  social  intercourse  of  life. 

Pseudolatry  (if«f^oXarpcfa,  from  if«i'i^oc«yaZ«e- 
hoodf  and  Xarf>cfa,  a^rnw)  deaignatea  ŁjfaUe  won^ip^ 
of  which  the  Christian  writers,  who  aeem  to  have  fint 
formed  thia  word,  accused  the  pagans,  on  aoooiint  of 
their  polytheism.  Pseudolatry  bas  alao  penetrated 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  for  wbere  we  find  tbe  wor- 
ship  of  imagea  (iconolatry,  or  idolatzy),  tbere  ia  paeo- 
dolatry  likewise. 

Pseudology  and  Pseudomancy  (4^^^0X07/0, 
i\ftviopavTtia,  from  \óyoc^  łpeechy  and  pawiia,  prrdk' 
łion)  are  in  the  mutoal  relation  of  speciea  and  gmos. 
The  former  refers  to  falae  and  deceptive  speaking  ia 
generał;  the  latter  to  the  foretolling  of  futurę  erenta, 
in  which,  in  this  sense,  tbere  is  neither  truth  nor  wt»- 
dom.  The  same  relation  exists  between  tbe  pseudc^ 
gist  and  tbe  pseudomantist,  called  also  pseudo>prophet 
See  Prophkt.  Corop.  also  Lucłan's  Pseudomantisy  by 
which  title  he  deaignatea  an  impostor  of  bis  time  cail^ 
Alexander  (Alexander  Impostor).  Piseudomania  woołd 
be  siroulated  foUy  (payia) ;  for  mental  diaeaaes  can  be 
simulated  as  well  as  bodily.  Both  pretencea  are  meao, 
the  former  still  roore  than  the  latter;  for  be  who  pre- 
tends  to  be  mentally  diseaaed  plays  the  part  of  a  being 
deprived  of  reason  and  freedom.  Criminala  aometimes 
recur  to  this  artifice  to  eacape  the  responsibility  of  tbeir 
actions ;  lawyers  like,  in  desperate  caaes,  to  reaort  to  tbe 
plea  of  insanity.  The  judge  must,  wbere  auch  an  ex- 
cuae  is  attempted,  take  the  advice  of  the  physicians, 
who  have  to  examine  how  far  such  a  plea  ia  wanuited 
by  tbe  facta,  else  this  modę  of  defence  would  lead  to 
the  impunity  of  all  criminala,  even  the  most  daogei^ 
ous.  The  words  y^ftyŁopayia  and  ^/(vSofiavnia  are 
both  unknown  to  antiquity,  altbough  ^ev^ó/icrvnc  was 
employed.  Instead  of  ^vdo\oyiaf  tbe  ancients  used 
also  }f/tv(opv^ia  (from  pu^oc  =  \óyoc) ;  bence  it  trould 
be  a  mistake  if  we  employed  the  latter  word  for  falae 
fablea,  altbough  myth  is  synonymoua  with/bUe. 

Pailanthropists  are  thoae  who  maintain  tbe  ex- 
tremę  form  of  UniŁarian  doctrine  that  Christ  was  merely 
(y^óc)  a  man  (^dy^pwiroc),  and  not  God  and  man 
(^tay^pwTTOc)  in  one  person. 

Payohici  and  Pneumatlci  (i^utoi  and  tiw 
fiarucoi,  sciL  avdp<uirot)  are  often  contrasted  in  soch  a 
manner  that  tbe  former  word  is  employed  in  a  lower 
sense,  tbe  second  with  a  morę  refined  and  noble  signifi- 
cation.  The  Montanista  thus  designated  tbe  ortbo* 
dox,  because  they  rejected  the  propheciea  and  pretend- 
ed  inspirations  of  their  founder,  and  would  not  reoeire 
his  rigid  lawa  respecting  faating,  etc  lliis  was  tbe 
term  constantly  used  by  Tertullian  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  errors  of  the'  Montanista.  He  calls  his  own 
party  the  spiritualf  and  the  orthodox  the  camaL  Ter- 
tullian, who  ranged  himaelf  with  the  PneumaticisłSi 
wroto  a  book  Contra  Psychicos  s,  0rthodoxo9.  But  this 
meaning  ia  very  aeldom  given  to  theae  words  in  oor 
timea.  See  Orioen.  Tbe  latter  found  in  the  Scńpt- 
urea  a  somatic,  psychical,  and  pneumatical  meaning,  be- 
cause man  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  mind.  The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  YaleDdnisDS, 
who  styled  themselves  tke  tpiriiual  and  theperfeetf  snd 
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sald  tbey  had  no  need  of  abstlnenoe  and  good  worits, 
^hich  weie  unnecessary  for  them  Łhat  were  perfect 

Fayohism  (a  new  formation,  from  ^x^,  soul)  is 
the  opinion  Łhat  ererything  is  souL  Tbe  foUowen  of 
this  doctrine  aie  caUed  PsychiBts.  Although  poeta  put 
a  Boul  in  erery  inanimate  object,  tbey  do  not  belong  to 
this  sect  of  philoeophen;  for  they  do  not  think  in  the 
least  of  suppreasing  all  diatinction  between  the  aomatic 
and  the  psych  ical  natare.  Michel  Petoez,  a  Hungari|in, 
puhlished  in  1883  (Pesth,  8vo)  a  book  in  nrhich  he  at^ 
tempts  to  prove  that  the  so-called  bodily  world  is  com- 
posed  of  nothing  but  soals.  He  diyides  the  soals  into 
two  dasses,  the  liring  and  the  dead;  the  latter,  in  a 
8tat«  of  aggregation,  oonstitute  the  bodies.  This  opin- 
ion ia  not  80  new  as  it  woald  appear  at  firet  sight.  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Leibnitz'8  monadology, 
and  may  be  a  branch  of  that  tree.  Leibnitz  considers 
the  whole  unirerse  as  composed  of  monads,  which  he 
diYides  into  oonscious  and  anconscious,  or  slumbering; 
he  also  holds  bodies  to  be  aggregatiohs  of  the  second 
kind  of  monada.  If  they  are  consistent,  the  strict  ideal- 
ista will  Ukewise  be  oompelled  to  consider  all  that  ex- 
ista  as  sool  or  spirit,  as  they  hołd  the  bodies  to  be  merę 
representations  or  ideas,  to  which  thie  thinking  mind 
lends  objectire  existence.  M.  Qnesne  {LeUres  aur  le 
Paychi»me  [Paris,  1852,  8ro])  teacbes  that  there  is  a 
fluid  diffuseid  throaghout  all  naturę,  animating  equally 
all  liring  and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  difference 
which  appears  in  their  actions  comes  of  their  particular 
organization.  The  fluid  is  generał,  the  organization  is 
indiyidoaL     This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythag- 

oras  (q.  y.))  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^  ^*^  passed  in- 
dividually  into  the  body  of  a  bmte.  While  M.  Quesne 
holds  that,  though  the  body  dies,  the  soul  does  not ;  the 
organization  perishes,  bnt  not  the  psychal,  or  psychical, 
fluid.     See  Knig,  PhUo$,  Worterbuck,  s.  v. 

Psychology  (from  ^x4)  ^^^  ^t<A  &°<1  X(7oc»  a 
discowrge)  is  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  naturę  and  relations  of  the  hnman  spirit.  It 
has  been  diyided  into  rcUional,  or  speculatiye,  and  em- 
piriccd,  or  practicaL  (See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab, 
o/PhUoa,  s.  V.) 

SibUcal  Psychologa  is  a  term  lately  applied  to  the 
doctiinea  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially  as  to  the  diatinction  between  the  rationid  and 
imoiortal  soul  in  man  (n^ll,  mmffta),  and  the  animal, 
sensitiye,  and  affectional  spirit  (ÓD9|  ^hjxhh  '^b®  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  with  great  acumen  by  Delitzsch 
{sibUcaŁ  Psychology,  tr.  from  the  German,  Edinb.  1867) ; 
but  the  resnlts  are  rather  curions  than  satisfactory. 
(See  Brit,  Qtuar,  Rev,  Jan.  1878,  p.  162 ;  New-Englander, 
July,  1878,  art.  iy.)  In  fact^  the  Bibie  has  no  scientific 
nomendature,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  its  temu  to 
the  strict  definitions  of  modem  dassification,  especially 
on  ao  obscure  and  abstract  a  subject,  must  neoessarily 
proTe  abortiye.    See  BiiicD. 


Psychomanoy  (from  4«x4,  soul^  and  jŁayrda^ 
prediction)  is  the  pretended  art  of  summoning  the 
souls  of  the  deoeased,  and  leaming  the  futurę  by  their 
Communications;  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  diyina- 
tion,  or  mantics.  The  andenta  use  only  ylnfxóf»avTŁCf. 
a  sorcerer  of  this  kind,  and  ^%ofiavrttov,  tbe  plaoe^ 
where  such  performances  took  place  (oraadum  ofwno-' 
rum),  The  same  art  is  called  necromancy,  and,  in  a 
moro  eztensiye  sense,  pneumatomancy.    See  Diydia- 

TIOK. 

Psychometry  (a  new  formation,  from  ^vx4,  soul, 
and  fŁirpoPf  tneasure)  is  the  art  of  fneasuring  souls,  It 
cannot  give  an  account  with  mathematical  exactitude  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  eifecŁs ;  it  must  content 
itself  with  an  approximatiye  yaluation,  the  soul  being  a 
quantity  inapproacbable  to  the  senses,  which  cannot  be 
measuród  like  bodies.  Ch.  Jul.  Sim.  Portius,  a  teacher 
in  Leipsic,  inyented  an  instmment  of  psychometry, 
which  he  thus  describes:  "The  psychometer  is  an  in- 
stmment which  shows  what  a  man  is  in  respect  to  his 
temperament,  mind,  and  heart.  One  hundred  and  ten 
different  impressions  can  be  madę  on  the  instmment. 
The  impression  madę  by  the  person  whose  soid  is  meas- 
ured  shows  by  which  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  quali- 
ties  enumerated  on  a  board** — and  most  arbirrarily  and 
illogically,  as  to  that — ''this  person  is  distingnished 
from  otbers."  We  may  ask,  Only  those  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distinguished  from,  not  also  those  which  he 
has  in  common  with,  other  people  ?  But,  then,  the  in- 
stmment oould  not  indicate  any  of  those  one  hundred 
and  ten  ąualities,  as  each  of  them  must  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  seyeral  persons.  See  the  description  of  thia 
psychometer  by  its  author  (Leipsic,  1833, 8yo). 

Psychopannychlam  (i/a;x^,«ou/;  irai^,a//;  and 
vif^,night — the  sleep  of  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to 
which  Luther,  among  diyines,  and  Fomey,  among  phi- 
losophers,  were  indined,  that  at  death  the  soul  faUa 
asleep,  and  does  not  awake  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Calyin  wrotc  a  treatise  against  this  yiew  in 
1534,  and  there  is  much  against  it  in  Henry  Mori'8 
Works,  Pagett  says,  in  his  Ileresiography,  written 
about  1688,  that  this  <'heresy"  reyived  in  his  time 
through  the  pnblication  of  a  work  entitled  MaitCs 
Mortality.    See  Soul-slkep. 

Psyohopnenmfinea  were  those  who  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  good,  after  death,  be- 
came  angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  eyil  became  deyils. 
See  Augustinus,  Hartą,  ch.  lxxviii;  PnedesL  Haret, 
ch.  lxxyiil. 

Ptolemee^^UB,  or  Ptołemt  (irroX€;uuoCi  i.e.  '^  the 
warlike,"  from  irraiKifAoc^iróktfMc),  the  dynastie  name 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  (A.  V.  "Ptoremee"  or 
''Ptoleme'us"),  and  hence  employed  also  by  many  pri- 
vate  persons.  The  name,  which  occurs  in  early  legenda 
(//.  iy,  228 ;  Pausan.  z,  5),  appears  first  in  the  historie 
period  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became 


1.  Ptox.km.sub  I,  Sona  (son  of  Łagns),  B.C.  dr.  888-886. 

i "I 

Arsinoe  to  8.  ProutMaus  n,  PniŁAi>sŁrai7B  (B.C.  886-847),  to  8.  Arsinoe. 


4.  pTOŁSiians  III,  BiTBBesTBS  I  (B.C.  947-288). 


&  Berenice  to  Antlodraa  IŁ 


&  ProLUunTS  lY,  Puiłopatob  (B.C.  888-806),  to  7.  Ars! 


noe. 


8.  PTOŁSMiBus  y,  EpiPBAzm  (B.C.  906-181),  to  Cleopatra  (daaghter  of  Antlochns  Magnus). 


91  ProŁaMJBiTS  YI,  PoTŁOMnoa 
(&C.  181-146), 
to  Cleopatra  (11). 


10.  Ptołsicjiub  Tn,  Eusaorm  II  (Pbyscon),  to  11.  Cleopatra, 

(B.C.  171-146-117)  to  (8)  Cleopatra  (14). 


(18.)  Cleopatra,  18.  Ptolemana  Eupator.  14.  Cleopatra. 

to  Ajexanaer  Balas. 
to  Demetiios  II. 


16.  PTOt.KM.Bim  Vin,  SoTsa  II 
(B.C.  117-81). 
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alterwards  very  freąaent  among  the  states  which  aroae 
out  of  his  conque8ts.  For  Łhe  following,  which  are  the 
ooly  peiBoiis  of  the  OAme  meotioned  in  the  Scńpturea 
(and  these  in  the  Apocrypha  alone,  aithough  refer- 
red  to  in  Daniel),  we  adopt  the  statements  found 
in  Smith'8  Di^,  of  the  Bibie.  For  the  civil  hUtory 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  student  will  find  ample  refer- 
ences  to  the  original  authorities  in  the  articles  in 
Smith'8  IHc(.  of  Ckutical  Biography,  ii,  581,  etc^  and  in 
Paulv'8  Real-Encyklopadie,  The  literaturę  of  the  sub- 
ject  in  its  religious  aspects  has  been  noticed  under  Ai^ 
EXASDRIA ;  DisPERSioN.  A  cuńoos  account  of  the  lit- 
erary  actiyity  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  giyen  (by 
Simon  de  Magistńs)  in  the  Apologia  senL  Pał,  de  LXX 
Ver»^  appended  to  Daniel  tec  LXX  (Ronue,  1772) ;  but 
this  b  not  always  trustworthy.  Morę  complete  detaiU 
of  the  history  of  the  Alexandńne  libraries  are  given  by 
Ritachl,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken  (Breslau, 
1838);  and  Parthey,  Da$  Alexandr,  Mtueum  (Berlin, 
1838).  The  foregoing  table  give8  the  descent  of  the 
royal  linę  as  far  as  it  is  counected  with  Biblical  hbtoiy. 
See  EoYFT. 

X.  Ptolemy  I,  Soter  (Soir^p,  aatior)^  known  as  the 
son  of  Lagus,  a  Maoedonian  of  Iow  rank,  was  gener- 
ally  supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the  campaigus  of 
Alexander;  at  whose  death,  foreseeing  the  necessary 
0ubdivision  of  the  empire,  he  sccured  for  himself  the 
goyemment  of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (B.C.  323).  His  pol- 
icy  during  the  wars  of  the  succession  was  mainly  di- 
rected  towards  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  wide  conquests.  He  maintained  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Perdiocas  (B.C.  321)  and  Demetrius  (B.C. 
312),  and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phos 
nicia.  In  B.C.  307  he  suffered  a  yeiy  seyere  defeat  at 
sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully  defended 
Egypt  against  inrosion.  After  the  finał  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus, B.C.  301,  he  was  obligcd  to  concede  the  debat- 
able  proyiuces  of  Phoeuicia  and  Cocle-Syria  to  Seleucus ; 
and  during  the  remaiuder  of  his  reign  his  only  impor- 
tant  achieyement  abroad  was  the  recovcry  of  Cyprus, 
which  he  permanently  attached  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy (B.C.  295).  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  bis  young- 
cst  son,  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  two  years  bcfore  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  283. 

Ptolemy  Soter  is  described  very  bńefly  in  Daniel  (xi, 
5)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receiye  part  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  when  it  was  *'  diyided  towards  the  four 
Winds  of  heayen."  "  The  king  of  the  south  [Eg5T)t  in 
respect  of  Judsea]  ihall  be  $trong ;  and  one  of  his  princes 
[Seleucus  Nicator,  shall  be  strong] ;  and  he  [Seleucus] 
ihall  be  strong  above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  donwi- 
ion."  Seleucus,  who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Bab- 
ylon,  where  Antigonus  sought  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  B.C. 
816,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.  At  last  the  de- 
cisiye  yictory  of  Ipsus  (B.C  801),  which  was  mainly 
gained  by  his  seryices,  gaye  him  the  command  of  an 
empire  which  was  greater  than  any  other  held  by  Al- 
exander's  successors;  and  **hie  dominiM  was  a  greai 
dominion''  (Dan.  /.  c).  Jerome  (ad  Dan,  L  c.)  very 
strangely  refers  Łhe  latter  clauses  of  the  yerse  to  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  "whose  empire  surpassed  that  of  his 
fatber."    The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  requires  the 
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Alezaadrlan  talaot.    ((%«.  Haad  of  kinfTf  r.  t.,  bonnd  wIth  fillet.    Rmt. 
nroAKMAiOT  samroj.    £agle»  l.»  on  thuderbolt.)    Stniek  at  Tjr*. 


oontrast  of  the  two  kingdoma  on  which  the  fortnnes  tf 
Jud«a  hung. 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Syria,  probsblj  KC 
820,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jerusalem  oo  ^ 
Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  brt- 
then  histońan  Agatharcides  (ap.  Joeeph.  C.  Ap.it. 
Ant.  xii,  1).  He  carried  away  many  Jewa  and  S<m£> 
tans  captiye  to  Alexandria;  but,  aware  probablrcf:y 
great  importance  of  the  good-wiU  of  the  inhabitact«  r 
Pklestiue  in  the  eyent  of  a  S>Tian  war,  he  gave  i^ 
the  fuli  priyileges  of  citizenship  in  the  new  city.  li 
the  campaign  of  Gaza  (B.C  312)  he  reaped  the  frct> 
of  his  liberał  policy ;  and  many  Jews  yoIuntarilT  gl.- 
grated  to  Egypt,  though  the  cok>ny  was  from  tbe  t& 
disturbed  by  intemal  diasensions  (Joaephua,  aa  abcu: 
Hecat.  ap.  Joseph.  C,  Ap,  L  c). 

2.  Ptou£MT  II,  Philadelphus  (4»cXa^€X^.  i  i 
brother4oving)y  the  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  L  n» 
madę  king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confim  iht 
irregular  succession.  The  conflict  betwcen  Egypt  mi 
Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  coiiset]Qe3it 
of  the  intrigae  of  his  half -  brother  Magas.  '*  /ittt  ń 
the  end  of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Ec}\\ 
joined  themselves  tog^her  [in  friendship].  fvr  tk 
ku^s  daughter  ofthe  south  [Berenice,  the  daagfalertif 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus]  eame  [as  bńde]  to  the  tog  •■/ 
the  norih  [Antiochus  II],  to  maJce  an  agreement"  (Di- 
xi,  6).  The  uuhappy  issue  of  this  marriage  h«5  W.: 
noticed  already  [see  Antiochus  H]  ;  and  the  pt^iti.-:! 
eyents  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  boweyer,  Tcvmi 
possession  of  the  disputed  proyinces  of  Phoeuim  ai;. 
CoDle-Syria,  offer  no  further  pointa  of  interest  in  cts- 
nection  with  Jewish  history. 

'  Łi  other  respects,  howeyer,  this  reign  was  a  cńtkal 
epoch  for  the  deyelopment  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  for  ik 
iutellectual  history  of  the  ancient  worid.    Tbe  libcnl 
encouragement  which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  lit^^ntuR 
and  science  (following  out  in  this  the  designs  of  bl«  i^ 
thcr)  gaye  birth  to  a  new  school  of  writere  and  thic^ 
era.     The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  plac«  <'• 
the  creatiye,  and  leaming,  in  some  aense,  supplioi  tle 
place  of  original  speculation.    Edecticism  was  tbe  m^ 
essary  result  of  the  ooncurrence  and  comparisoa  of  d«.c- 
mas ;  and  it  was  iropossible  that  the  Jew,  who  wss  nov 
becomc  as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  CRti^ 
should  remain  passiye  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.   Tt^ 
origin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  the  Scpt.  ^^ 
be  considered  in  another  place.     See  SErTrAGi5T.  I( 
is  enough  now  to  obserye  the  grealness  of  the  cclOi^ 
quences  iuyolyed  in  the  union  of  Greek  language  witk 
Jewish  thought.    From  this  time  the  Jew  was  fainr 
iarized  with  the  great  types  of  Western  literaturę,  «»• 
in  some  d^pree  aimed  at  imitating  tbem.    Eza^hiel « 
TUfv  'iovŁdiK&v  Tporjft^Łuay  iroM|nłC,Clem.  A1cx.ł^"^'^ 
i,  23,  §  155)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  suhject  of  the  F.xo- 
dus,  of  which  considerable  fragments,  in  fair  itm^^ 
yerse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prap,  Ev.  ix,  28, 29;  Ciem.  Al«s. 
/.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  haye  adhered  »tnftt)' 
to  the  laws  of  classical  composition.     An  elder  rbu"^ 
celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexaraeter  poem— E"^ 
bius  quotes  the  14th  book — of  which  the  few  cottb?* 
lines  still  preseryed  (Euseb.  Preep,  Et,  ix,  20,  24. .« 
conyey  no  satiafactor}'  notion.     Another  epic  poem,  ^'^ 
the  Jetps,  wa«ł  written  by  Theodotus,  and  as  the  e\^ 
passages  {ibid,  ix,  22)  treat  of  the  history  of  Sicbeia  « 
bas  ^n  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Saroaritan.   "^ 
work  of  Aristobulus  on  the  interpretation  of  the  U* 
was  a  still  morę  important  result  of  the  corobinatiofl  '^^ 
the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  grouiK - 
work  of  Uter  allegories.     While  tbe  Jews  appmpn- 
ated  the  fruits  of  Western  science,  the  Greeks  1*'K« 
towards  the  East  with  a  new  curiosity.    The  hbi'>n^ 
of  Berosus  and  Msnetho  and  Hecatieus  opened  a  wona 
as  wide  and  as  noyel  as  the  conąuests  of  AiesaojK'' 
The  legendary  sibyls  were  taught  to  spcak  in  the  ui^ 
guage  of  the  prophets.    The  name  of  Orpheus,  wbi» 
was  connected  with  the  first  lise  of  Greek  polytheisD>> 
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gave  Banction  to  rtaet  which  wt  forth  nobler  Tiewt  oT 
Ihe  Oodhecd  {ibid.  xiii,  12,  elc).  Eveti  Ihe  moat  fa- 
moua  po«U  went  not  Ine  Srom  inurpolatiun  (liwald, 
Gach.  iv,  297,  DOtc).  EveTywhera  Ihe  iiitelleciual  ap- 
pTaxiin>tioii  oT  Jew  md  Genlile  wa>  growing  clo«er,  oi 
at  leaat  morę  pmaible.  Tbe  UCer  epecitlc  forma  of  icich- 
ing  to  which  this  ayuerelisin  o!  EuL  and  We>t  g>ve 
rise  havc  already  beea  naticed.  See  Albkandhia.  A 
second  tjme,  ud  in  a  new  faahion,  Egypt  diiciplined  ■ 
people  of  God.  It  fint  imprened  upaa  a  naiion  [h« 
firm  unitv  ufa  fuuily,  and  tben  ia  due  ^me  reconnected 
»  matiiTeil  people  with  Ihe  wraldfiam  which  Uhadbeen 


3.  Ftolbut  iii,  Eutrgilii  (Eitfrfinjc.  i.  e.  uifll- 
doer).  wu  the  eldest  aon  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladclphus,  and 
brolhernl  Berenice,  the  wifa  orAntiochua  II.    The  re- 


pud 


icion  and  murdcr  oT  hi 


ading  Syria  (aC  cir.  !«).  Ile 
"tlood  up,  a  branch  out  of  hrr  tlock  [sprung  from  Ihe 
same  parenta]  ia  iw  [rathei'B]  atate;  aadiet  himitifat 
[the  head  of]  hii  armg,  and  oinw  agaimt  thtfartrraa 
ofthe  king  of  Ihe  itort*  [Antiochusj,  aml  dtaU  againlt 
IhtTH  ttnd  pmaiitd"  (Dan.  zi,  7).  He  estended  his 
conquaU  aa  far  aa  Antioch,  and  then  eaatward  lo  Btb- 
ylnii,  bul  wia  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tjdingt  of  aeditiona 
which  had  hroken  out  Chere.  His  bdcccm  wu  hńlliam 
and  complete.  "  i/e  carritd  capiice  inio  Essp*  (łe  godt 
[of  the  conquered  natioru]  wiOi  Iheir  mtJlen  imaga,  and 
wilK  Iktir  prreioui  nittU  of  liirer  and  goliT  (ver.  S). 
Thia  capture  of  lacred  Cropbiea,  which  included  the  re- 
coYery  ofimagea  taken  from  Egypi  by  Cambyaea  (Jer- 
ome,  ad  loc.\  eamed  for  the  king  the  name  Kuergtttt — 
"  Benefacloi"  —  from  the  lupentitioiu  Egypliana,  and 
was  ipecially  recorded  in  the  inacriptiona  which  he  set 
up  al  Adnle  in  niemoty  of  his  achieveinenta  (Cogmas 
Ind.  ap.  CUnion,  F.  II.  p.  B82,  n.>  Afler  hU  return  to 
Egypt  (aa  cir.  !43)  he  aufTcred  a  great  part  of  the 
t»nqufTed  pn)vincea  lo  (all  again  und«r  Ihe  power  of 
Seleucna.  But  the  atlempta  whicb  Seleucua  madę  to 
■llBCk  Egypt  terminateil  disaitruutly  to  liimaelf.  He 
flrst  collfcted  afieet,  which  wsB  almoBl  lotally  datroyed 


s  ir  b;  K 


icial  infati: 


it  Ihe  rtalm  aflhc  king  nflhe  m 


and  [bping  deleat«d]  nlarned  lo  Au  oim  iind  [to  Anti- 
och]" (Uan.  xi,  9j  Juatin.  xxvii,  S).  Altcr  thia  Fiole- 
my  "iaiilrd  tomej/rartfrom  [attacking]  the  king  of 
the  mrih"  (Din.  xi,  S),  unca  the  civil  war  between  Se- 
leucua and  Antiochus  Hienx,  whicb  he  fomenled,  ae- 
cured  him  from  any  furlher  Syrian  inraeion.  The  re- 
mainder  of  Ihe  reign  of  Ptolem;  Beeioa  lo  bave  been 
t  chiefly  in  devehłping  the  leeaurcea  of  the  emirire, 


la  proaperity. 
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which  he  raised  to  Ihe  highest  pilch  of  ili 
Hia  policy  towarda  the  Jewa  was  aimilar  to  that  ol  bia 
predecenon,  and  on  his  occupalion  of  Syria  he  "  offered 
iacridcła,  after  the  cuatom  of  the  law,  in  acknowledg- 
ment  of  hia  succeaa,  in  the  Tempie  at  Jeruaalem,  and 
added  gifta  woithy  of  his  viclory"  (Joaeph.  C.  Ap.  ii, 
5).  The  famoua  atory  of  the  manner  in  which  Jowph, 
the  son  of  Tobiaa,  oblained  from  him  the  Icase  of  tba 
reyenuea  of  Judiea  is  a  atriking  illuslration  hoth  of  the 
itiy  and  ofthe  influence  of  indirid- 


il  Jewa  (id.  Aol 


■ii.  4). 


4.  PTOi.KMrlV,Philopćlor(*iXotriri^.i.e.falitr- 
iming').  After  the  death  of  Piolemy  Euergeiea,  th« 
linę  ofthe  Ftolemiea  rapidly  degtnerated  (Slrabo,  xvi, 
12, 13,  p.  798).  Ptolemy  Philopalor,  hia  eldest  son,  who 
aucceeded  him,  waa,  to  the  laat  drgree,  Knaual,  eDenii- 
nate,  and  dcbaaed.  But,  eitemally,  hia  kingdom  te- 
tained  ita  power  and  splendor;  and  when  circumalancai 
foTced  him  lo  action,  Ptolemy  himaelf  ahowed  abilily 
not  uaworthy  of  hia  race,  The  deacription  of  the  cam- 
paign  of  Raphia  (aC  217]  in  the  book  of  Uanid  giva 
a  Tivid  deacription  of  his  cbaracler.  "The  tonaofSe- 
leucm  [Seleuciis  Ccraunua  and  Aiiliochua  the  Great] 
were  ilirrrd  up,  and  aumtled  a  muUilads  of  grtal 
foTca;  and  one  of  them  [Antiochus]  camr,  and  owr- 
Jlotoed,  aad  pautd  through  [even  to  Felusium ;  Folyb, 
v,63];  oWieiWurned  [from  Seleiicis,  to  which  he  had 
reliied  during  a  failhleaa  truce:  PoWb.  v,  66];  and 
Ihejf  [Antiochus  and  Fiolemy]  urr;  itirrtd  Hp  [in  wai] 
wmIoAił  [Amiochus'a]/urti^u,  And  Ihe  kng  oflhe 
toulA  [  Plulemy  Philopalor]  koi  moctd  tcilh  choler,  cnd 
came forth  and foaghl  urilA  kim  [at  Raphia];  uml  Aa  *e( 
foiih  a  grtal  inuUiludt;  imdlhe  mulliludeitaMgittniiUo 
hii  haml  [lo  ]eMd  lo  hstlle].  A  ivl  Ihe  muUilude  raited 
i:if<r//[pniudly  for  the  contiict],  and  hii  heart  wał  li/>ed 
up,  and  he  catŁ  dovn  len  Ihousande  (com]i.  1*o1yb.  t,86); 
iłrf  ht  tnai  nol  Tigorom"  [to  reap  Ihe  fruitł  of  hia  vicla- 
ry]  (Dan.  xi,  10-12;  comp.3  Mace  i,  1^).  After  thia 
deciaiye  suceeas,  Ptolemy  Philopalor  viwied  the  neigh- 
boring  citiea  of  Syria,  and,  among  olhera,  Jerusalem. 
After  ofTerlng  aacriAcea  of  tbinkagiving  in  the  Tempie, 
he  atumpled  lo  enur  the  aancluary.    A  audden  parał- 


dered;  a 


uallv  be 


confirioed  to  them  the  fuli  privilegea  which 
enjoyed  before.  Sec  MACCABEEa,T]iETHmi>BoÓKOF. 
The  recklenenen  of  hia  reign  waa  funher  marked  by 
the  firat  inaurreclion  of  the  native  Egyptiana  againat 
Iheit  Greek  mlen  (Polyb.  v,  107).  Thia  waa  pul  down, 
and  Ptolemy,  during  Ihe  remainder  of  hia  lifc,  gave  him- 
aelf up  to  unbridled  exceaBea.  He  died  aC,  20a,  and 
waa  sueceeded  by  bia  only  child,  Ptolemy  V,  Epipba- 
nes,  who  waa  at  the  limę  only  four  or  Bre  years  old 
(Jerome,  ad  Da«.  xi,  10-12). 


5.  pTOŁKMy  V,  EpiphSiA>{'1Lirtfaiifi,  i.  e.  iUatlrioui). 
The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes  waa  a  crilical  epoi^ 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewi.  Tba  riralTy  belween  tha 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  hid  foi  aome  tioM 
dividc<l  tbe  people,  came  lo  an  optn  luplure  in  tln 
stmggles  which  mariwd  hia  minorily.  Tha  Syrian 
faction  openly  declared  for  Antiochus  Ihe  Great  whaa 
be  adyanced  on  hia  second  espeditioa  againit  £gypl; 
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md  tbc  Jem,  whe  mnuned  buthfal  to  the  old  ■nima, 
Bcd  loE^typt  in  gnat  oambcn,  wheie  Oiiiai,thc  righi- 
fnl  nccoKs  to  tlie  bigh-pHatlKnd.Dot  Uwg  aftcTWudi 
ciŁablUbed  the  Umple  >t  LeoDtopolia.  (Jeromc  lad 
Jtaa.xi,14]  plam  the  flight  or  Uaiu  ta  Egypt  and  tbe 
fagndation  of  the  tempie  of  Leontopolii  in  ^  retga  ef 
FtflleiDY  Epiphaiin ;  but  Oniu  wa*  •cLll  a  yontb  at  the 
time  of  hia  fiUber'a  dealh,  RC.  cir.  171.)  S«  Oriab. 
Id  the  itioBE  language  ef  Daniel,  "Tie  robbtrt  o/lit 
peopU  ccalltd  Ihemitlm  lo  rtUMitk  UU  mnm"  (Di 


i,H)- 


onlinn  by  Ihe  iHie  ot  Iheir  attempt  the 


trutb  of  the  propbe 
Ibrwud  UDoniKiDualy  the  esubliihment  of  the  beav- 
enly  kinploin  which  the;  iouf^ht  to  anticipate.  The 
■ccnaioa  uf  Ptoltmy,  aad  the  confiKion  of  a  di^iated 
ngeney  fumished  a  fa^oratde  iJi^HHtunity  for  forrign 
invaliiłl].  "Mtauf  ilood  up  agaiiui  iJie  ttKg  of  the 
toudt,"  under  Aatiochiu  the  Great  and  Philip  III  of 
Uacedoaia,  who  fanned  a  league  for  ihe  diwnembn- 
meut  ł>f  his  kingdom.  "Sa  tke  Hag  oflht  mrih  [An- 
tioebufl]  cnHĄ  and  catt  up  a  motmit  amd  took  the  nuM 
fmcfd  cUg  [Sidon,  to  which  Scopaa,  the  generał  of 
Ptolemy,  had  fied;  Jecome,  ad  Uk.],  md  Ihe  amu  of 
the  »u/A  did  aol  mthMtand"  [at  Paneafc  RC.  198,  where 
Aaliochoł  gained  a  dedaire  vicU)iyJ  (Dan.  xi,  14,  15). 
The  interference  oftbe  Romana,  to  whom  the  ngenti 
had  iJimed  for  help,  checked  Antiochua  in  hia  career; 
butin  order  to  retain  the  pniTince«orCrEle-Syria,Fhoe- 
nicia,  aad  Judiea,  which  be  had  recauqueied,  really  un- 
der bil  power,  while  be  leemed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
manda  of  the  Kaman*,  who  iequired  them  to  be  aarren- 
deted  to  FtoUmy,  "Ac  gav€  kim  [Pu>lemy,  hia  dau^h- 
Łer  CleopaŁra]  □  yovng  naiden"  [as  hia  betroŁhed  wife] 
(Dan.  zi,  17).  &it  in  (he  end  hia  policjr  only  partially 
iDccceded.  Afler  the  maniage  of  Plolemy  and  Cleo- 
palra  waa  coiuaminated  (RC  199),  Oeoptitra  did  "aot 
itand  OH  hit  lidt,"  but  aiipported  ber  buaband  in  main- 
laining  the  alliance  with  Romę.  The  diapuled  prov- 
inces,  bowerer,  remained  in  the  poaMaaion  of  Antio- 
chua; and  Ptolem;  waa  poiioned  at  the  lime  when  he 


Cleopatra,  held  the  regency  fot  her  yoang  son,  Ptolemy 
Philoioelor,  and  pr«erved  pea«  with  Syria  lill  ahe 
died,  B.C.  173.    The  goYetnment  tben  fell  inlo  unwor- 

(oomp.  2  Mace  iv,  21).  Antiochua  Kpiphanea  aeema  to 
hare  madę  the  claim  ■  prelext  for  invading  Eg}'pl. 
The  Jenerała  of  Ptolemy  weie  defealed  near  Pelueium, 
probahly  at  the  clone  of  B.C.  171  (CLinlnn,/'.;7.  iii,  SI9; 
1  Hacc. i,  16  tą.);  and  in  the  neityear  Amiochua, hav- 
ing  aecured  (he  perlon  of  Ihe  young  king,  reduced  *1- 
most  the  wholeofEgypt  (comp.a  M«ccv,  I),  Mean- 
while  Plulemy  Euorgetea  II,  ibe  vounger  brotber  of 
Ptolemy  Philomeicir,  iHumed  the'  aupreme  power  at 
A1exandria;  and  Antiochua,  under  the  preiest  of  re- 
covering  the  crown  for  Pbilometor,  besicged  Alejtan- 
dria  in  RC.  169.  Dy  thia  time,  bowerer,  hia  aelBah  de- 
aiona  nera  aj^arent :  tbe  brolbers  were  reconciled,  and 
-hua  waa  obliged  to  acquieice  for  ihe  time  in  the 
■ent  vhlch  they  madę.     But  while  doing  bo, 
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haprapand  fer  another  inrańea  tfEgjT*,mai  «»  d- 
rcady  appmaching  Alexai>dria,  whsi  be  waa  met  tt 
tha  Bouian  ambain,Iedby  C-Popillina  I.*naa,vb«a 
Ihe  uame  of  Ihe  Koman  aenate:,  inwMed  on  bis  isuiiffi- 
ate  reireat  (RC  168),  a  eommaud  whicb  tłae  Ute  n> 
tory  at  Fydna  madę  it  imponble  lo  diaDber.  (0<^ 
en  reckon  onlv  three  campaign*  of  Antiocbna  agiiK 
Eg3-ptinI7],17a,16a  [GrimmoDl  Hacci,  18}.  łn 
the  campaign  of  169  leema  ckarij  diatuigidabe<ł  fna 
thoae  in  Ihe  yeara  hefore  and  altćt,  tfaough  in  ibe  dr- 
acńpUoii  of  IHnicI  the  a  " 

not  Doticed  aeparałelj.) 
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ipaigna,  which  aie  intimately  connert^ 
wiiu  mc  Yiaita  of  Antiochua  to  Jemaalem  in  B..C  ITtL 
168,  are  briefly  deacribed  in  Dan.  xi,  25-30 :  "ift  [An- 
tiochua] lAall  (tir  Bp  hit  pmetr  atd  hit  auśrage  agaiait 
Iht  ińjr  of  Ihe  Moslh  icilh  a  grral  armg  t  and  fhe  litg  if 
the  iO¥lh  [Ftnlemy  Philomelor]  lAaif  be  tiimd  up  lo 
batlle  icilk  a  rcr^  grrat  and  mii/Ug  on^ ;  but  te  thaO 
nol  ilaiid:  for  Ihey  [the  miniatere,  aa  it  appeaiB.  to 
whom  be  truated]  ihali  forrtait  drricn  agamtt  him. 
Yea,  Iheg  thatfted  of  the  portiim  ofhti  meal  ikaU  dr- 
ttrvtf  him^  and  hit  anmf  thaU  ntdt  ttwaif,  (md  mam^  thoS 
faU  doien  ilaia.  And  both  liete  Hagi'  hearli  d^oB  ic 
lo  do  miichiif,aiidllir3  ihuU  tptat  Ueiatom  tubU  [An- 
tiochua ahall  prateaa  falsely  10  maintain  łhe  caaae  of 
Philomet«r  againat  hia  brotber,  and  Philometot  to  tniat 
in  hia  good  faith] ;  tal  it  tkali  nol  protptr  [tbe  rtńa- 
ance  of  Aleiandria  ihall  preaerre  the  indepcodsice  ot 
Kgypt];  /-"■  Ik'  «^  '*''W  be  al  Ike  H 
Tken  ikaU  ke  [Antiochua]  rtliira  tato  hit  lamd,  w 
heart  tkali  be  ugaital  the  koiy  cortnani;  amdke  thatł  do 
erploilt,  and  rttam  lo  kit  oicn  land.  Al  Ihe  Ióh  <^ 
peinted  ke  tkali  rtlunt  owj  eom  Imeardt  ike  nmlh  :  W 
ii  ihall  Hol  be  at  Ihe  fonner,  to  alto  Ihe  Uoia-  liml, 
[Hia  career  ahall  be  cbeckedatoncc]  tortheih^ef 
ChitUm  [comp.  Numh.  zziv,  24 :  the  Roman  fleet]  thoB 
oome  agaimt  Am .'  Ihertfore  he  ikidl  be  diimoftd  orni 
rtttmt  and  kart  imUgnolioii  agaiml  Ike  kofy  eoreacM.' 
After  the  diacomfilore  of  Antiochua,  Philometor  ■•> 


signa  of  hia  bro(her,who  madę  two  attempta  lo  add  Cy' 
pnia  ta  the  kingdom  of  Cyiene,  which  waa  allolteil  ta 
him.  Having  effectually  put  down  ttaeae  attempUbc 
tumed  hia  attention  again  to  Syria.  Daring  tbe  brict 
reign  of  Antiochua  Eupatar  be  aeenu  to  have  auppcrł- 
ed  Philip  againil  the  regent  Lyiiaa  (comp.  3  Uaccii, 
29).  Aftei  tbe  mcrdei  of  Eupator  by  Demetriui  I, 
Fhilomelur  eipoused  the  cauae  of  Alexander  Balai,  Ibc 
rival  clumant  to  tbe  Ibrone,  becauae  Demetriua  had 
mada  >n  ttlempt  on  Cyprua ;  and  when  AlexaDder  had 
defeałed  ind  alain  hia  iival,  he  aecepted  the  onrlnTO 
which  be  madę,  and  gare  liim  hia  daughter  Oeopitn 
inroarriage(RC.I60:  1  Uicc  x,  51-68).  YeŁ,accont 
ing  to  1  Mace.  xi,  1, 10,  elc,  the  alliance  waa  not  audc 
in  good  faith,  but  oniy  aa  a  meana  towtrda  leniriiig 
poeseaainn  of  Syria.  According  to  othera,  Aleiuida 
bimaelf  madea  treacheroua  iiumpt  an  the  life  af  Pu'' 
cmy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xi,  10),  which  cauaed  him  lo  tran*- 
fer  hia  eupport  lo  Demetriua  II,  lo  whom  ilw  he  gart 
bił  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  fram  Alriander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  waa  ąuickly  aubdued,  and  be  "•» 
crowned  ac  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Aaia  (1  Mace 
xi,13).     ■■  ■  ■  -    ■  ■■ 
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bat  was  defeated  hy  the  foroes  of  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trinS)  and  sbortly  alUrwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
Dut  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He  fell 
from  hia  bonę  in  the  battle,and  died  within  a  few  days 
(1  Macc.xi,18),B.C.145. 

Ptolemy  Pbilometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
is  noticed  in  sacred  histor^",  and  bis  reign  was  marked 
al0O  by  the  erection  of  the  tempie  at  Leontopolis.    The 
ooincidence  is  wortby  of  notioe,  for  the  consecnition  of 
a  new  centrę  of  worsbip  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  bairier  between  the  Alezandrian  and  Palestin- 
lan  JewB.    Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  tempie  itself  is  extremely  obocore, 
bat  eyen  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of  civil  strife. 
Onias,  tbe  eon  of  Onias  III  (Josephus,  in  one  place 
(^  War,  vii,  10, 2],  calls  him  ^  the  son  of  Simon,"  and  be 
appeaiB  under  tbe  same  name  in  Jewisb  legends;  but  it 
seezns  oertain  tbat  this  was  a  merę  error,  occasioned  by 
the  patronymic  of  the  most  famous  Onias  [comp.  Herz- 
feld,  GeMcKd.Judenth,  ii,  657]),  wbo  was  murdered  at  An» 
tiocb  BLC.  171,  when  be  saw  that  be  was  exclnded  from 
the  succession  to  tbe  high-priestbood  by  mercenary  in- 
tri^ea,  fled  to  Egypt,  either  shortly  aiter  bis  father^s 
death  or  upon  the  transfer  of  tbe  office  to  Alcimus,  B.C. 
162  (Josephus,  Ani,  xii,  9,  7).    It  is  probable  tbat  his 
reUrement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  datę,  for  be  was 
a  child,  TToic  (Josephus,  AiU.  xii,  6),  at  the  time  of  bis 
father*8  death,  and  be  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  one  of 
thoae  who  actively  opposed  the  Sjrrian  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem  (Josephus,  War^  i,  1).  In  Egypt,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  king,  and  rosę,  with  another  Jew,  Dositheus, 
to  the  supremę  command.    In  this  office  he  rendered 
important  services  during  the  war  which  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  waged  against  his  bruther ;  and  he  pleaded  these  to 
induce  tbe  king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  tempie  of  Diana 
(rJ7C  aypiac  Boi;/3a<rrea/c)  at  Leontopolis  as  the  site 
of  a  tempie  which  he  proposed  to  build  *^  afler  the  pat- 
tern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same  dimensions." 
His  alleged  object  was  to  unitę  the  Jews  in  one  body 
who  were  at  the  time  "divided  into  hostile  faction^, 
even  as  the  Egyptians  were,  from  their  differences  in 
religious  serrices"  (Josephus,  A  ni,  xiii,  3, 1).   In  defence 
of  the  iocality  which  he  chose,  he  quoted  the  words  of 
laaiah  (Isa.  xix,  18, 19),  who  spoke  of  "an  altar  to  the 
Ix>rd  in  tbe  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and,  according 
to  one  interpretatiou,  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun" 
(Dl^ni?  ^^^)  by  name.    The  site  was  granted  and  the 
tempie  built,  but  tbe  original  plan  was  not  exactly  car- 
ried  out.    Tbe  Naoi  rosę  "  like  a  tower  to  the  heigbt 
ofaiKty  cubits"  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  10, 3,  irupytp  Trapa- 
wXi}<riov  .  .  .  tic  i^Koyra  frrixuc  &v(.<miK6ra),    The 
altar  and  tbe  offerings  were  similar  to  tbose  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  in  place  of  the  seven-brancbed  candlestick  was 
**  a  single  lamp  of  gold  snspended  by  a  golden  chain." 
The  8ervice  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levites  of 
pure  descent;  and  the  tempie  possessed  oonsiderable 
reyenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to 
the  adeqaate  celebration  of  the  divine  ritual  (Josephus, 
War,  vii,  10, 3 ;  i4  nt.  xiii,  8, 3).     The  object  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  in  furthering  the  design  of  Onias  was  doubt- 
leaa  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  tbe  erection  of  the 
"golden  calves"  in  Isniel.     The  Jewisb  residents  in 
Egypt  were  numerotis  and  powerful;  and  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the 
utmost  iroportance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  city.     In  this  respecŁ  the  position  of  the 
tempie  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  was  pe- 
culiarly  important  (Jost,  Gesch.  de$  JudentKumSy  i,  117). 
On  tbe  other  band,  it  is  probable  that  Onias  saw  no 
hope  in  the  hellenized  Jndaism  of  a  Syrian  province; 
and  tbe  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  was  still  unachieved 
when  the  tempie  at  Leontopolis  was  fonnded.   The  datę 
of  this  event  cannot,  indeed,  be  exact4y  determined. 
Josephus  says  {War,  vii,  10,  4)  that  the  tempie  had 
existed  **848  years"  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  A.D. 
cir.  71 ;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  oomipt.    Eusebius 


(ap.  Hieion.  viii,  p.  507,  ed.  Mignę)  notices  the  flight  of 
Onias  and  the  buildiug  of  the  tempie  under  the  same 
year  (B.G.  162),  poesibly  from  the  natunil  connection 
of  the  events  withont  regard  to  the  exact  datę  of  the 
latter.  Some  time  at  least  roust  be  allowed  for  the  mil- 
itary  Bervice  of  Onias,  and  tbe  building  of  the  tempie 
may,  perbaps,  be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  last 
war  with  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.C.  cir.  154),  when  Jona- 
than ^  began  to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas"  (1  Mace. 
ix,  78).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
pie was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have  been 
expected.  A  que8tion,  indeed,  was  raised  in  later  times 
whether  the  service  were  not  idolatrous  {Jeru$,  Jomoj  43 
d,  ap.  Jost,  Ge$eh,de8  Judenthunu^  i,  119) ;  but  the  Mishna, 
embodying,  witbout  doubt,  the  old  dedsions,  determines 
the  point  morę  favorabIy.  "  Priests  wbo  had  served  at 
Leontopolis  were  forbidden  to  senre  at  Jerusalem,  but 
were  not  excluded  from  attending  the  public  seryicea.** 
**  A  vow  might  be  discbarged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge 
it  at  the  former  place  oniy"  {Menach,  109  a,  ap.  Jost,  as 
above).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  new  tempie 
was  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in  some  degree 
an  excusc  for  the  irregular  worship.  The  connection  with 
Jerasalem,though  weakened  in  popular  estimation,  was 
not  broken ;  and  tbe  spiritual  significance  of  the  one  Tem- 
pie remained  unchanged  for  the  devont  believer  (Pbilo, 
De  Monarch,  ii,  §  1,  etc.).     See  Alexandria. 

The  Jewuh  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leontopolis 
was  the  immediate  religious  centrę,  was  formed  of  va- 
rious  elements  and  at  different  times.  The  settlements 
which  were  madę  under  the  Greek  80vereigns,  though 
the  most  important,  were  by  no  roeans  the  first.  In 
the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  many  "trusted 
in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge  there  (Jer.  xliii,  6, 7) ;  and 
when  Jeremiah  was  taken  to  Tahapanes,  he  spoke  to 
^*  all  the  JcMTS  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
dwell  at  Migdol  and  Tahapanes^  nnd  at  Noph,  and  in 
the  country  of  Pathros"  (Jer.  xliv,  1).  This  colony, 
formed  against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jer.  xHv,  27) ;  but  when  the  con- 
nection was  once  formed,  it  is  pnibable  that  the  Per- 
sians,  acting  on  tbe  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
oouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in 
check  the  native  population.  Afler  the  Return,  the 
spirit  of  oommerce  must  bave  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigrants;  but  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  obsourity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Al- 
exander.  There  cannot,  bowerer,  be  any  reasonable  , 
doubt  as  to  tbe  power  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  mcrc  fact  of  its  exi8tence  m  an  important  consider- 
ation  in  estimating  the  poasibility  of  Jewisb  ideas  find- 
ing  their  way  to  tbe  WesL  Judaism  had  secured,  in 
old  times,  all  the  trcasures  of  Egypt,  and  thiis  the  firsc 
instalment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A  preparation  was 
already  madę  for  a  great  work  when  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  opened  a  new  era  in  the  biHtory  of  the 
Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 
conąuerors,  incorporated  the  conquered  in  bis  armies. 
Samaritans  (Josephus,  i4n<.  xi.  8,  6)  and  Jews  (Jose- 
phus, Anł,  xi,  8,  5;  Hecat  ap.  Joseph.  C,  Ap.  i,  22)  are 
mentioned  among  bis  troops ;  and  the  tradiiion  is  prob- 
ably  true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Josephus,  War^  ii,  18,  7 ;  C,  Ap,  ii,  4). 
Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  botb  by  force  and  by  policy;  and  their  num- 
bers  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  state- 
ment  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  2,  1)  tbat  Ptolemy  Phtladel- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  one  bundred  and  twent>-  thou- 
sand.  The  position  occupied  by  Joseph  (Joeepbus, 
Anł.  xii,  4)  at  tbe  court  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I  implies 
that  the  Jews  were  not  only  nnmerous,  but  influentiaL 
As  we  go  onwaid,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewisb  residents  in  Egypt  (3 
Mace.  iv,  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  throughout  the 
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Oelta.  In  tbe  next  reign  nuioy  of  the  inbabiUnts  of 
PalesUne  who  remained  faithfu]  to  the  £g3rptuui  al- 
liance  fled  to  Egypt  to  eacape  from  the  Syrian  rule 
(comp.  Jerome,  ad  Don,  xi,  14,  who  u,  however,  eon- 
fnsed  in  hb  accoaut).  The  conBideraiion  which  their 
leadera  most  have  thns  gaiued  aooouuta  for  the  rank 
which  a  Jew,  Aristobuliu,  is  aaid  to  haye  held  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  as  ^  tutor  of  the  king"  {itSamea- 
Xoc,  2  Mace  i,  10).  The  later  history  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  Jews  has  already  been  noticed.  See  Alkxam- 
DRiA.  They  retained  their  pririleges  under  the  Ro- 
mana, though  they  were  expo8ed  to  the  illegal  oppieasion 
of  indiyidual  goYeraora,  and  quietly  aoąuieaced  in  the 
foreign  dominion  (Joeephna,  War,  vii,  10, 1).  An  at- 
tempt  which  waa  madę  by  some  of  the  fugitiyea  from 
PaleBtine  to  create  a  riaing  in  Alexandria  after  the  de- 
atruction  of  Jeruaalem  entirely  failed;  but  the  attempt 
gave  the  Romana  an  ercose  for  plundering,  and  after- 
warda  (B.G.  71)  for  doaing  entirely,  the  tempie  at  Le- 
ontopolia  (Josephua,  War,  vii,  10). 

7.  **  The  Bon  of  Doiymenea"  (1  Maoc  iii,  88 ;  2  Maoc. 
iv,  46 ;  comp.  Polyb.  v,  61),  a  courtier  who  poaaened 
great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiphanea.  He  waa 
indnoed  by  a  bribe  to  aupport  the  cauae  of  Menelaua  (2 
Maoc.  iv,  45-60),  and  afterwarda  took  an  active  part  in 
forcing  the  Jewa  to  apoatatize  (2  Maoc  vi,  8,  aoooiding 
to  the  tnie  reading).  When  Judaa  had  aucoeeafully 
reaiated  the  first  aaaaulta  of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took 
part  in  the  great  expedition  which  Lyaiaa  organized 
against  him,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaua 
(B.C.  166) ;  but  notbtng  b  said  of  his  penonal  fortonea 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace  iii,  38). 

8.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  vi,  p.  246  C),  a  Meg- 
alopolitan,  aumamed  Macron  (2  Mace  x,  12),  who  was 
govemor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  Tbis  office  he  discharged  with  singular 
fidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii,  12) ;  but  afterwarda  he  deserted 
the  Egyptian  seryice  to  join  Antiochus  Epiphanea. 
He  Btood  high  in  the  fayor  of  Antiochus,  and  receired 
from  him  the  goyeinment  of  Phocnicia  and  Coele-Syria 
(2  Mace.  viii,  8 ;  x,  11, 12).  On  the  accession  of  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Jews 
bronght  him  into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  depriyed 
of  his  goyemment,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgraoe 
he  poisoned  himself,  B.G.  dr.  164  (2  Mace.  x,  13). 

Ptolemy  Macron  is  oommonly  identified  with  Ptole- 
my **  tbe  son  of  Dorymenes ;"  and  it  seems  likely,  from 
a  compariaon  of  1  Mace.  iii,  38  with  2  Mace.  viii,  8,  9, 
that  they  were  oonfused  in  the  popular  account  of  the 
war.  But  the  tesdmony  of  Athensus  distinctly  sepa- 
ratea  the  goyemor  of  Cyprus  from  **  the  son  of  Dorym- 
enes" by  his  parentage.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
Ptdemy  Macron  had  le(t  C}'prus  as  early  as  B.C.  170, 
when  "  the  son  of  Dorymenes"  was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace. 
iv,  45) ;  though  there  is  no  authority  for  the  common 
atatement  that  he  gaye  up  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  who  did  not  gain  it  till  B.C.  168. 

9.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and,  being  inyested  with  the  goyemment  of  the  district 
of  Jericho,formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  soyercign- 
ty  of  Judsea.  With  this  yiew  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mace.  xvi,  11-16; 
Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  7,  4;  8,  1,  with  some  rariations); 

)    but  John  Hyrcanus  received  timely  intimation  of  his 

I    design,  and  cscaped.     Hyrcanus  aflerwards  besieged 

I    him  in  his  stronghold  of  Dok ;  but  in  consequence  of 

the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  Ptolemy  was  en- 

abled  to  make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of 

Philadelphia  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8, 1). 

10.  A  citizen  of  Jenwalem,  fatber  of  Lysiroachus,  the 
Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii).  Whether  this 
is  the  same  Ptolemy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
yerse  as  the  carrier  of  the  book  to  Egypt  remains  un- 
certain.    See  Ltsiiiachus,  1. 

'^olemalLB  (nroAc/uttę),  the  mune  of  two  places 
-"tnie. 


1.  The  aame  aa  Acd^  (q.  v.).  Tbe  name  ia,  in  Ici 
an  interpolation  in  the  hiatoiy  of  tb«  plaoe.  The  ^tt 
which  was  called  Accho  in  the  earlieat  Jewiah  «£.&&& 
and  which  ia  again  the  Akka  or  SLJeau  d^Acrt  of  fr> 
sading  and  modem  times,  waa  named  Ptolemais  ia  'u 
Macedonian  and  Roman  peiiodsL  In  the  former  of  cle* 
periods  it  waa  the  most  important  town  upom  tbe  ousc 
and  it  u  prominently  mentioned  in  tbe  firat  book  i 
Maocabees  (v,  15,  55 ;  x,  1,  58,  60 ;  xii,  48).  In  tbe  ]£- 
ter  ita  eminenoe  was  far  outdone  by  Herod*a  new  er- 
of  Ciesaiea.  It  is  worthy  of  noCioe  that  Herod,  oe  h: 
retum  from  Italy  to  Syria,  landed  at  Ptolemais  (Jcm- 
phna,  A  ni.  xiv,  15, 1).  Still  in  the  New  Test.  Ptakmuf 
is  a  marked  point  in  Paulus  trayels  both  br  land  and  ai. 
He  mnst  haye  paased  through  it  on  all  bia  joorsr^ 
aloog  the  great  coaat  road  which  connected  Cjeseri 
and  Antioch  (AcU  xi,  30 ;  xii,  25;  xv,  2, 30 ;  xviLu  22  . 
and  the  distancea  are  given  both  in  tbe  Antoninę  a&c 
Jeruaalem  itineraries  (Wesseling,  Itim,  |>.  158,  684).  Bs£ 
it  is  apecifically  mentioned  in  Acta  xxi,  7  as  contaiciBę 
a  Christian  oommunity,  yiaited  for  one  dny  by  Fm^ 
On  this  oocasion  he  came  to  Ptolemais  by  aea.  He  ns 
then  on  his  return  yoyage  from  the  tbird  miaeicssrr 
jouroey.  The  last  faarbor  at  which  he  hjMi  toocbcii 
was  Tyre  (ver.  8).  From  Ptolemais  he  prooeeded.  ą^ 
parently  by  land,  to  Cosarea  (ver.  8),  and  thence  to  Je- 
rusalem  (ver.  17). — Smith.    See  Pauu 

2.  A  place  deacribed  as  poSofópoCf  rote^prodmnmg  (3 
Maoc.  yii,  17),  and  suppoaed  to  be  the  op/Aoc  nroX.rfta( 
of  Ptolemy  (iy,  5,  57),  in  Central  Egypt,  in  the  Ar»oo- 
ite  nome,  a  district  still  abounding  in  roaes  (Mannit. 
Geogr.  der  Griecken  v,  Ronumen,  x,  1,  pw  419;  Bius, 
Erdhtnde,  i,  795, 797).— Kitto. 

Ptolemaites,  a  branch  of  the  Gnoatic  aect  of  tbe 
2d  century,  descńbed  by  Irenssus  as  **  a  bud  from  ibe 
Yalentiniana,"  take  their  name  from  their  leader  Ptol- 
emy (q.  V.),  who  differed  in  opinion  from  Talenuniia 
with  lespect  to  the  number  and  naturę  of  the  aBons.  ss 
well  as  the  auŁhorship  and  design  of  some  poitioos  of 
the  Old  Testament.    See  Ptolkmt. 

Ptoremee,  PtolomaD^na,  Ptoromee,  foroa 
of  the  name  Ptolemy  sometimes  fouod  in  the  Apoor- 
phal  books  of  Esther  and  Maccabeea.    See  Prouaccis. 

Ptol^ezny.    See  Ptoleiłscs. 

Ptolemy  was  a  Gnostic  philosopher,  in  whom,  a^ 
conling  to  St.  Irenseus  {Pnef,  ad  lib.  i,  Adc,  H<Br.),  tbe 
system  of  Yalentinus  reacbed  its  bloom.    Iremetu  givfs 
a  fuli  expo8ition  of  it  in  hb  woric  A  dv.  Raresesj  lib.  i 
c  i,  8.    Ptolemy  is  also  named  by  TertuUian,  but  «itb> 
out  any  particulars  of  his  history  (Contr.  Valei^.  c 
xxxiii),  and  in  a  very  few  words  by  Philaster  (//trr. 
c.  xxxix),  Augustine  {Har.  c.  xiii),  Pnedestinattis  (//<r^- 
c  xii),  and  the  continuator  of  Tertollian   (]\«ih1o- 
Tertullian,  Hor,  c.  xii).     St.  Epiphanius,  in  bis  grett 
work  on  heresies  (^Har.  lib.  xxx,  c  iii),  commoni<tf^ 
a  letter  of  this  Ptolemy  to  Flora,  in  which  tbe  for- 
mer explains  to  the  lady  the  fundamental  features  of 
his  doctńne.     The  oniy  difference  between  the  Pti^ 
mseana  and  the  Yalentinians  in  generał  appears  to  hsre 
beeu  in  respect  to  the  number  of  sBons  which  tber  io- 
yented  for  their  respectiye  systems,  and  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  is  associated  particularly  with  that  of  Hersc- 
leon  as  regards  a  duplex  system  of  foor.    See  Herac- 
LEOKiTES.    In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Stieren,  who  has  siiK« 
madę  himself  morę  generally  known  by  his  receotly 
oommenoed  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Irenseus,  pub- 
lished  a  dissertation  under  the  title  De  Ptokmm  (rco- 
ttici  ad  Florom  Epietohy  ełe.  (Jenae,  ap.  C  Hocbbao- 
sen),  in  which  he  endeayors  to  prove  that  tbe  doctriM 
contained  in  the  letter  to  Flora  ia  at  yariance  wirh  tbe 
system  of  Ptolemy  as  known  by  the  wńtings  of  ^ 
Irenseus,  and  that,  in  conseqnenoe,  the  letter  most  be 
conaidered  as  apoctyphaL  Hefele,  in  the  TSbrn^er  Ofiaf 
taUchrift,  1845,  p.  887-8%,  undertook  to  show  that  tbere 
ia  no  real  contradiction  betweoi  the  letter  and  tbe  ip' 
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,  and  that  neither  tbe  Anthendcity  nor  the  iotegrity 
acoept  one  marginal  notę  in  ctp.  1,  §  6)  of  the  former 
n  be  qae8tioned. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircka^Lezikon, 
•V. 

Pu^a  (Numb,  xxvi,  28).    See  Phuyah. 

Pn^ah,  tbe  form  in  Łbe  A.  Y.  of  tbe  name  of  two 
en  and  one  woman,  each  different  in  the  Hebrew. 

X.  (Ueb.  Pwwah',  mD,  1  Chion.  yii,  1.)     See  Prv- 


2.  (Heb.  Pudkf  I194D,  tbougbt  by  GeseniuB  and 
FUrat  to  be  for  n^tlB*),  tplendid;  Sept.  ^ova,  Yolg. 
J^hucu)    The  last  named  of  the  two  midwires  to  whom 
Płiaraob  gave  instnictions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  małe 
cbUdren  at  their  birth  (£xod.  i,  15).     RC.  cir.  1740. 
lo  the  A.y.  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  midwires,"  a  ren- 
dering whicb  is  not  reqaired  by  the  original,  and  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  doubtful,  both  from  the  improb- 
ability  that  the  king  would  haye  intmsted  the  execu- 
tion  of  such  a  task  to  the  women  of  the  nation  be  was 
endeayoring  to  destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of 
ttie  women  themselres  in  ver.  19,  *^for  the  Hebrew 
iromen  are  not  like  the  Egyptian  women  f  from  which 
-wre  may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
tbe  latter,  and  were  tbemselyes  £g3rptians.    If  we  trans- 
late  Exod.  i,  18  in  this  way,  "Aud  the  king  of  Egypt 
Bsud  to  the  women  who  acted  as  midwires  to  the  He- 
brew women,"  this  difficulty  is  remored.    The  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
cbief  and  representatires  of  their  profession ;  as  Aben- 
£zra  says,  **  They  were  chiefs  over  all  tbe  midwires : 
for  no  doubt  there  were  morę  than  500  midwires,  but 
tbese  two  were  chiefs  orer  tbem  to  gire  tribute  to  the 
king  of  the  hire."  Aocording  to  Jewlsh  tradition,  Shiph- 
rah was  Jochebed,  and  Puah  Miriam ;  ^  because,"  says 
Rashi,  ^  she  cried  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  women  that  luli  a  weeping  in- 
fant."   The  origin  of  all  this  is  an  imaginary  play  upon 
tbe  name  Puah,  which  is  derired  from  a  root  signifyuig 
"  to  ery  out,"  as  in  Isa.  xlii,  14,  and  used  in  Kabbinical 
writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. — Smith.  Josephus  (^A  nł. 
ii,  9,  9)  intimates  that  tbese  were  Egyptian  women : 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  Egyptian  woman  was 
likely  to  poUute  herself  by  rendering  such  offices  to  a 
Hebrew  woman ;  that  Puah  and  Shiphrah  are  descńbed 
as  feariug  Jehorah  (£xod.  i,  17) ;  that  their  names  are 
Hebrew ;  and  that  tbougb  the  words  n'^n29n  n^lb^pb 

may  be  translated  *' midwires  of  the  Hebrews,"  they 
morę  probably  mean,  as  the  A.  Y.  gires  them,  **  fiebrew 
midwires;"  and  that  had  Moses  intended  to  conrey  the 
other  meaning,  be  would  hare  written  ?>l  PK  cb, 
resson  will  be  found  for  preferring  the  opinion  that  they 
were  Hebrew  women. — Kitto. 

3.  (Heb.  Pu*dhy  SlK^B,  perhaps  u  q.  MB,  mouth; 
Sept.  ^ovaj  Yulg.  Phua,)  The  (ather  of  Tola',  who  was 
of  the  tńbe  of  Issacbar,  and  judge  of  Israel  after  Abim- 
elech  (Judg.  x,  1).  B.C.  antę  1319.  In  the  Yulg.,  in- 
Btead  of  "  the  son  of  Dodo,"  be  is  called  *'  the  uncle  of 
Abimelech ;"  and  in  the  Sept.  Tola  is  said  to  be  "  the 
son  of  Phua,  the  son  (ulóc)  of  his  father-s  brother;" 
both  rersions  endearoring  to  render  "  Dodo"  as  an  ap- 
pellatire,  while  the  latter  introduces  a  remarkable  ge- 
nealogical  difficulty.— Smith. 

Pablio  Worahip  is  the  serrice  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  open  to  all  worshippere,  and  is  so  desig- 
nated  in  distinction  from  minor  ser^ńces  intended  simply 
as  auAiliańes  to  the  deroted  in  their  religious  life.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  serrice  under  charge  of 
clergy,  though  it  need  not  be  thus  limited.  It  is  at 
any  ratę  supposed  to  embraoe  a  public  address  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  espoused  by  tbe  congregation  conrened. 
In  the  Christian  Church  tbe  outward  fonas  of  religion 
tended  in  ber  rery  infancy  to  the  imposing.  From  the 
tncient  temples  the  incense  and  many  customs  of  hea- 
thenifm  were  tianslerred  to  the  churcbea.    By  the  nse 


of  tapers  and  perpetoal  lamps,  the  solemnity  of  noctnr- 
nal  festirals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  The 
people  were  called  together  by  a  piece  of  metal  struck 
by  a  hammer,  until  this  method  led  to  the  adoption  of 
beUs  in  tbe  7th  century.  Soon  after  the  oi^n  came 
into  use,  and  added  to  the  spectacular  action  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  notwitfastanding  this  unwamnted 
tendency  towards  the  dnmatic,  the  expounding  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  prayer  formed  a  principal  part  in  early 
worship.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship  consisted  in  the  sermon,  though  it  was 
often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  the 
clapping  of  banda.  As  the  Church  had  been  formed 
under  Uie  Roman  empire,  it  retained  many  Koman 
usages.  The  first  to  protest  against  the  peculiariŁies  of 
the  Rombh  clergy  were  the  Christiana  of  Britain,  who 
worsbipped  in  the  simplicity  of  apustolic  times.  Bot 
no  effectual  check  was  put  upon  ecclesiastical  usages 
[see  Image -woBSHip]  until  the  great  Reformatory 
morement  which  resulted  in  restoring  the  beautiful 
and  iropressire  order  of  the  Sariour  and  his  disciples. 
See  Worship.  Nearly  all  Protestant  churcbes  hare 
regulations  regarding  the  form  and  order  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  Anglican  serrice-book  tbe  rubrict  (q.  r.) 
present  it.  According  to  articie  xx,  tbe  Church  bas 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  are  not  con- 
trary  to  God^s  Word;  and  according  to  articie  xxxir 
"it  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be 
in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  all  times  they  hare 
been  dirers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  di- 
rersity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners;  so  that 
notbing  be  ordained  against  God^s  Word."  But  in  this 
same  articie  prorision  is  also  madę  against  unscriptural 
(popish)  innorations,  as  well  as  against  the  abandon- 
ment  of  those  regulations  instituted  by  the  proper  au- 
thority. 

**  Whoeoerer,  through  his  primte  Jnd^rment,  willlngly 
and  purposely  doth  ouenly  brenk  the  traditloua  aud  cere- 
monies of  the  ChurcD,  which  be  not  repngnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common 
anthorltr,  oaght  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  olhers  mny 
fear  to  ao  the  Ilke),  as  be  that  oneuds  against  the  com- 
moD  order  of  the  Chnrch,  and  hurts  the  anthority  of  the 
magistrate,  aud  wonnds  the  consciences  of  weak  breth- 
ren.  Every  psrticnlar  or  national  Chnrch  hath  anthurity 
to  ordain,  chance,  and  abolish  the  ceremonies  or  rites  or 
the  Chnrch,  ordained  only  by  man*s  anthority,  so  that  all 
ihings  be  done  to  edlfyin^.'* 

CttDon  O  prorides :  **  mioerer  shall  afflrm  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Cłinrch  of  Eugland  by  In  w  estab- 
lished  are  wicked,  antl- Christian,  or  enperstitioas :  or 
ench  as.  belng  commanded  by  lawfal  anthority,  men  who 
are  zealonsly  aud  godly  afTected  may  not  with  any  good 
conscience  approre  them,  nee  them,  or,  as  occasion  re- 
qnireih,  snbscribe  nnto  them;  let  nim  be  ezcommunf- 
cated  tpso/arto,  and  not  restored  nntil  he  repent,  aud  pnb- 
licjy  reroke  such  his  wicked  erron*.'* 

Canon  80.  "Tbe  charchwardens  or  qnestraen  nf  erery 
church  and  chapel  Hhall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  pro- 
vide  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  explainea  in 
somo  few  pointa  by  his  roaje8ty's  nuthorlty,  according  to 
the  laws  and  hia  highnes8*8  prerogatire  in  that  behalf; 
and  that  with  all  conrenlent  rnecd.  bot  at  the  furthest 
within  two  months  after  the  paoIi»hinp  of  theee  onr  con- 
stitntione.  Erery  dean,  canon,  or  prebendary  of  erery 
catbedral  or  collegiate  chnrch,  and  all  mastera  and  other 
heads,  fellows,  chaplalns,  and  tntors  of  or  in  any  college, 
hall,  honse  of  leamine,  or  hospital,  and  erery  pablic  pro- 
fe^sor  and  reader  in  either  of  the  unirersitiea,  or  in  every 
college  elsewhere,  and  erery  parson,  ricar,  cnratc,  lect* 
tirer,  and  erery  other  ))erson  in  holy  orders,  and  erery 
Bchoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  prirate  echool,  and 
erery  person  instmcting  or  tea<±ing  any  yooth  in  any 
hou8e  or  prirate  family  as  tntor  or  schoolmaster,  who 
shall  be  iucumbent,  or  nare  possersion  of  any  deanery, 
canonry,  prebend,  mastership,  headship,  fellowship,  pro- 
ree8or*8  place  or  reader's  place,  parsonage,  rlcarage,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dli^nity  or  promoiioo,  or  of  aur 
curaŁe*8  place,  lectare,  or  schooi,  or  soall  instmct  or  teacn 
any  yonth  as  tntor  or  scboolmaiiier,  ahall  at  or  bcfore  his 
admisslon  to  be  Incnmhent,  or  havłng  poseeesion  nfore- 
§aid,  subscrlhe  the  declaration  following:  'I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare  that  I  will  conform  to  the  litnriry  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  as  it  la  now  br  law  establisbed'  (13  and  14 
Charles  II,  c.  4,  s.  8,  and  1  Willinro,  eef>8. 1.  c.  8,  s.  II).  And 
no  form  or  order  of  common  prayers,  administraliou  of 
facmments,  rites,  or  ceremouiea,  shnll  be  openly  ased  in 
any  chnrch,  chapel,  or  other  place  than  that  wbich  is  pre> 
scribed  in  the  aald  bopk  {i  17).** 
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GtaoB  4.  *'WkoioeTer  thall  aflm  thai  tte  fonn  of  { 
God*fl  woraiiip  ia  tbe  Chorch  of  BocUnd,  esUbHsbed  br  , 
law,  and  ooouiiied  fn  tbe  Book  <tf  Commoo  Prayer  and  ' 
Admlofctratioo  oTSacrameDta,  U  a  corrnpt,  soperatitiona,  ' 
or  nDlawfo]  worsbłp  ofOod.  or  contaloetb  aojUiiog  in  łt 
tbat  Is  repugnant  tu  tbe  Scriptoresj  lei  bim  be  exc{vmiDa- 
BicaŁed  tpto  /aeta^  and  Dol  restored  but  bj  tbe  biitbop  of 
tbe  place,  or  archbbbop,  after  bia  repentaiice  aod  pablk 
ferocation  of  racb  bla  wicked  erron*.^ 

CanoD  3&,  **  If  an j  mioiaier,  after  be  batb  aobecrfbed  to 
tbe  Book  of  C<nDiiion  Prajer,  sball  umit  to  om  tbe  form 
of  prayer,  or  aoj  of  tbe  ordera  or  ceremooiea  preacribed  I 
fn  tbe  Commonion  Book,  let  bim  be  aoapeoded ;  and  if  ■ 
alter  a  mootb  be  do  not  reform  and  anbmit  bimacll^  let  I 
błm  be  excummnnicated ;  and  tben  łf  be  »ball  not  rabmit 
blmaelf  witbin  tbe  apace  of  another  montb,  let  bim  be  de- 
poaed  from  tbe  mintatry.** 

Canon  16  reqiiirea  tbat  **no  man  ahall  oorer  bła  bead 
in  tbe  cborcb  or  cbapel  In  tbe  time  of  dirine  aer^ice,  ex- 
eept  be  ba^e  aome  loHrmity,  in  wbicb  caae  let  bim  wear  a 
olgbtcap  or  colf.  Ali  manner  of  penona  tlien  preaent 
ahall  rererently  kneel  npon  tbelr  kneea,  wben  tbe  generał 
confeaaion,  litany,  or  otber  prayera  are  read ;  and  aball 
stand  np  at  tbe  aaying  of  tbe  Befief;  according  to  tbe  mlea 
in  tbat  oebalf  preacribed  in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
And  likewiae,  wben  in  time  of  dłvine  aerrice  tbe  Lord  Je- 
ana abaJI  be  mentioued,  dne  and  lowly  rererence  aball  be 
done  bjr  all  peraona  preaent,  aa  it  batb  been  accoatoroed : 
teatifylng  by  tbeae  ontward  ceremouiea  and  seatarea  ibełr 
inward  nomilltT,  Chriatian  reaolntiou,  and  ane  acknowl^ 
edgment  tbat  tne  Lord  Jeana  Chriat,  tbe  tme  etemal  Son 
of  Qod,  ia  tbe  only  8avi<Hir  of  ibe  world,  in  whom  alone 
all  tbe  merdea,  sracea.  and  promlaes  of  God  to  manklnd, 
for  tbia  Ufo  and  tbe  Hfe  to  come,  are  ftiUy  and  wboHy 
coropriaed.  And  nonę,  eitber  man,  woman,  or  cbild,  of 
wbaŁ  calUng  aoerer,  ahall  be  otberwiee  at  aach  Umea 
bnaied  in  tbe  cburch  tban  in  qatet  attendance  to  hear, 
mark,  and  nnderatand  tbat  which  ia  read,  preached,  or 
miniatered:  aaying  in  tbełr  dne  places  aodibl/,  with  tbe 
miniater,  tbe  Confeaaion,  tbe  Lora*a  Prayer,  and  tbe  Creed, 
aad  makJug  auch  otber  anawera  to  the  pnblic  prarera  aa  are 
appointed  m  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  ncither  ahall 
toey  diatarb  tbe  aerrice  or  termon  by  walking  or  talking, 
or  any  otber  way ;  nor  depart  ont  of  tbe  chorch  daring 
tbe  time  of  dlvine  aenrlce  or  aermon  włthoot  aome  nrgeni 
or  reaaonable  caoae." 

Canon  14.  "The  common  prayer  ahall  be  aałd  or  aung 
diatinctly  and  reTereotly,  npou  aach  daya  aa  are  appointed 
to  be  kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their 
eve8,  and  at  convenient  and  naoal  Umea  of  thoae  daya,  and 
in  auch  places  of  every  cburch,  aa  tbe  biahop  of  tbe  dio- 
ceee  or  eccleaiaatical  ordinary  of  the  place  ahall  thłnk 
meet  for  the  largeneaa  or  atrailneaa  of  the  aame,  ao  aa  the 
peuple  may  be  moat  edifled.  All  miniatera  likewiae  sball 
obaerve  the  ordera,  ritea,  and  ceremonlea  preacribed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  aa  well  in  reaains;  the  Holy 
Scripiurea  and  aaying  of  prayera  aa  in  the  adminiatration 
of  tbe  aacramenta,  without  elther  dlmiułahing  in  resard 
of  preachlng  or  In  any  otber  reapect,  or  adding  anytning 
in  the  matter  or  form  thereof." 

Preface  Łu  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  **AII  prieata 
and  deacona  are  to  aay  dally  the  morulng  and  erening 
prayer,  eitber  privately  or  ot)enly,  not  being  let  by  aick- 
neaa  or  aome  otber  urgent  cauae.  And  the  corate  tbat 
mlnlatereth  in  every  pariah  chorch  or  chapel,  belną  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwiae  reaaonablr  hindered,  aiiall 
aay  tbe  aame  in  the  pariah  chorch  or  chapel  where  be  miu- 
iatereth ;  and  ahall  cauae  a  beli  to  be  tolled  thereonto,  a 
convenient  time  before  be  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God*a  Word,  and  to  pray  with  hfm." 

The  American  reriewera  omltted  from  the  Prayer-book 
the  46th  cauon  of  1982,  which  eojoina  tbat  "erery  roinia- 
ter  ahall,  before  al  I  aermona  and  lectures,  and  on  all  otber 
occaaiona  of  pnblic  worahlp,  oae  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  aa  the  aame  ia  or  may  be  eatabliabed  by  the  ao- 
tbority  of  the  General  Convention  of  tbia  Cburch.  And 
in  performing  eaid  eerrice,  no  otber  prairer  ahall  be  uaed 
than  thoae  preacribed  by  the  aaid  book.*^ 

The  WeatminsŁer  Directory  enacta: 

**  Let  all  enter  the  aaecmbly,  not  Irrercrently,  but  in  a 
grave  and  aeemly  manner,  taking  their  aeata  or  placea 
withoot  adoratlon.  or  bowing  tbemBelvea  townrda  one 
place  or  other.  Toe  congregaiion  being  aaaembled,  the 
miniitter,  after  aolemn  calnng  on  them  to  tbe  worahipping 
of  the  great  name  of  God,  ia  to  begin  with  prayer.  Tbe 
public  worehip  being  begun,  the  i>eop1e  are  wholly  to  at- 
tend  upon  it,  forbearing  to  read  anylhing  except  wbat  the 
minister  ia  then  reading  or  citing ;  and  abataining  much 
morę  from  ali  privaie  whieperiiig?,  conferencea,  aaluta- 
tiona,  or  doing  reverence  to  ony  person  present,  or  coming 
in :  aa  al^o  from  all  gadng,  aleeping,  and  other  indecent 
behavior  which  may  disturb  the  minister  or  people,  or 
binder  them»elvea  or  othera  in  the  aerrice  of  Goo.  If  any, 
through  necessity,  be  hindered  from  being  preaent  at  the 
beginning,  ihey  ougbt  not,when  they  come  Into  the  con- 

gregation,  to  betake  theniBelyes  to  their  private  devotiona, 
lit  reyerantly  to  compoae  thcmselTea  to  Juin  with  the  aa- 
aembly  in  tbat  ordinance  of  God  which  ia  then  in  band." 

Tbia  injuoction  to  begin  with  prayer  haa  been  unirer- 


lally  dfCpflrtcd  ftiMB  in  Soo^bndy 


ia  thia:  **Tlie 

wUh  reading  a  cbaptef^ 

miniater  came  inio  cboścli — an  tlint  the 

paafan  being  aung,  began  with  pnnrer.    Btat 

tor^a  fonction  bas  ccaacd  ainoe  the  middle  or  tomrmrda  im 

end  of  last  orocmr,  and  the  mintsUr  now  hr^ins  w^ 

praiae,  doing  himaelf  what  osed  to  be  dooe  bjr  liis  fiB> 

ofdinate."    See  Fbbcksitob;  Kkadkb. 

In  OMSt  of  tbe  American  cbordics  tlie  priacspnl  oł^ 
ject  of  pnUic  wofabtp  is  tbe  *«|'«"'**'"»g  of  dae  Wori 
of  God  by  the  minister  in  a  sefBoo.  This  is  caBaDy 
preoeded  by  song  and  pnyer  and  the  rMwKng  of  tbe 
Sciiptures,  and  foUowed  by  pnyer  and  song.  Tbe  or- 
der  of  arrangemcnt  diffen^  being  asnaUy  legjiiied  m 
immateriaL  See  CHOtCH;  Clobot;  LrrAjnr;  Pkat- 
ER;  Wossmr. 

Pablican  (nkttyticy,  Tbe  word  tbm  Unmiated 
belonga  only,  in  the  New  TesL,  to  tbe  three  Sjiwpbe 
Goepela.  Tbe  daas  designated  by  tbe  Greek  woni  were 
employed  aa  ooUectori  of  tbe  Koman  rerenoe.  TIk 
Ladn  word  from  which  the  English  of  the  A.  T.  hm 
been  taken  was  apptied  to  n  bigher  order  of  meo.  Ic 
will  be  necessaiy  to  glance  at  the  financial  ndmiaiatia- 
tion  of  tbe  Roman  provinces  in  order  to  nndentand  tbe 
relation  of  the  two  daases  to  each  other,  and  tbe  grocmds 
of  the  hatred  and  acom  which  appear  in  the  New  TeaL 
to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

Tbe  Roman  senate  had  fonnd  it  eonTcnienŁ,  ai  a  pe> 
riod  as  eariy  aa,  if  not  caiiier  than,  the  seoond  Puńc 
war,  to  farm  ont  at  public  anctkm  the  veetigalia  (direet 
taxe8)  and  the  portoria  (cnstoma^  indnding  the  octroi 
on  goods  canied  into  or  out  of  citiea)  to  capifałr^a  wbo 
undertook  to  pay  a  giTen  sum  into  the  treasmy  (mpĘth- 
lieum)^  aud  so  receired  tbe  name  of  pubUoam  (Lirr, 
xxxii,  7).    Contracts  of  this  kind  fell  natnially  into  the 
hands  of  the  eguileSy  as  the  richest  daas  of  Romana 
These  kniffhU  were  an  order  instituted  as  early  as  tbe 
time  of  Romnlus,  and  compoeed  of  men  of  great  otmaid- 
eration  with  tbe  goremment — ^'Hhe  prindpal  men  d 
digntty  in  their  seyeral  countries,"  wbo  oocupied  a  kisd 
of  middle  rank  between  tbe  senators  and  the  people 
(JosepbuB,  Ant.  xii,  4).    Although  tbeae  officera  were, 
aocording  to  Cicero,  tbe  ornament  of  the  city  and  tbe 
strengtb  of  the  commonwealth,  they  did  not  attain  to 
great  officea,  nor  enter  the  senate,  ao  long  as  they  ooo- 
tinued  in  the  order  of  knights.    They  were  thns  morę 
capable  of  deroting  their  attention  to  tbe  ooUectioo  of 
the  puUic  reyenue.    Not  unfrequently  the  sam  bidden 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  indiyidual  capitalist,  and 
a  jotnt-atock  company  (societoi)  was  formed,  with  one 
of  the  partnera,  or  an  agent  apjwinted  by  them,  acting 
aa  managing  direcŁor  (magister;  Cicero,  Ad  Die.  zui, 
9).    Under  this  officer,  wbo  comnmniy  resided  at  Robm^ 
Łranaacting  tbe  businesa  of  the  company,  paying  profits 
to  tbe  partnera  and  tbe  like,  were  tbe  wbmagistrij  lir* 
ing  in  tbe  proyinces.    Under  them,  in  like  manner,  wen 
the  portUortSy  the  actual  cuatom^house  offioen  (doao- 
fiiera),  wbo  exaroined  each  bale  of  goods  exporŁed  orim- 
ported,  asaesaed  its  yalue  morę  or  leaa  arbitmily,  wnrfe 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment    Tlie  latter  were 
commonly  natiyea  of  the  proyince  in  which  ther  were 
atationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact  with  all 
claasea  of  the  popnlation.     Tbe  word  HK&vaL,  wbieh 
etymologically  migbt  haye  been  uaed  of  the/MtUtazai 
properly  so  caUed  (riAi^,  itviofuu)f  was  used  popokriy, 
and  in  tbe  New  Test.  exclustyely,  of  tbe/wiftiforai.  Tbe 
aame  pracŁice  preyailed  in  tbe  Eut,  from  which  an  illin- 
tration  of  it  baa  been  preaeryed  to  us  by  Joeephua  He 
tella  us  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  to  Ptoleor, 
tbe  latter  receiyed  from  Antiochus  as  his  dangbter'* 
dowry  Coele^Syria,  Samaria,  Judasa,  and  Phoenida;  thit 
"  upon  tbe  diyiaion  of  the  taxes  between  the  two  kiog^ 
the  prindpal  men  farmed  tbe  taxeB  of  their  serenl 
countriea,"  paying  to  tbe  kiogs  tbe  stipulated  aom;  and 
that  **  when  tbe  day  came  on  which  the  king  wat  to  let 
tbe  tares  of  the  dtaes  to  farm,  and  those  that  weie  tbe 
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principal  men  of  dignity  in  Łheir  sereral  couotries  were 
to  bid  for  them,  the  sum  of  the  Uixe8  together  of  Coele- 
Syria,  and  PhoDuicia,  and  Judiea,  and  Samaria,  aa  Łbey 
ivere  bidden  for,  came  to  eigbt  thousand  talenta''  CAni, 
jcii,  4,  1, 4).  Tboee  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Jewish  bia- 
toriao  as  **  principal  men  of  dignity"  were  tbe  nalpub- 
iicani  of  antiquity.  In  tbe  Roman  empire  especially 
they  were  persona  of  no  smali  conseąuence;  in  times  of 
trouble  tbey  adranced  large  sums  of  money  to  tbe  State, 
and  Cowards  tbe  close  of  the  republic  tbey  were  so  gen- 
eralia members  of  tbe  eąuestrian  order  that  tbe  worda 
ecuites  and  publicani  were  sometimcs  used  as  sj^nony- 
moaa  (Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  A  ntig,  s.  v.). 

The  publicani  were  thus  an  important  section  of  tbe 

Gqae8trian  order.    An  orator  wisbing,  for  political  pur- 

poses,  to  court  tbat  order,  migbt  describe  tbem  as  "  fios 

equitum  Romanorum,  omamentam  civitatis,  tirmamen- 

tum  Reipublioe"  (Cicero,  Pro  Piane,  9).     Tbe  system 

Avas,  however,  essentially  a  yicious  one — tbe  most  de> 

teatable,  perbaps,  of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revcnue 

^comp.  Adam  Smith,  Weahh  ofNationa,  voL  ii),  and  it 

borę  ita  natural  fruits.     Tbe  puHicani  were  banded  to- 

^ther  to  support  eacb  otber's  interest,  and  at  once  re- 

aented  and  defied  all  interference  (liivy,  xxv,  3).    Tbey 

demanded  seyere  laws,  and  put  erery  sucb  law  into  ex- 

ecution.    Their  agents,  tbe  portOoreSj  were  encouraged 

iii  the  most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a 

remedy  was  all  but  impossible.    Tbe  popular  feeling  ran 

Atrong  even  against  tbe  eąuestrian  capitalists.     Tbe 

Macedoniaiis  complained,  as  soon  as  tbey  were  brought 

under  Koman  govemmeiit,  tbat  **  ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi 

aut  jus  publicum  yanum,  aut  libertas  sociis  nulla"  (Liry, 

xlv,  18).    Cicero,  in  writing  to  bis  brotber  (^Ad  QuuU, 

i,  1, 11),  speaks  of  tbe  difficulty  of  keeping  the  publieani 

witbin  bounds,  and  yet  not  offending  tbem.  as  tbe  bard- 

est  task  of  tbe  goyemor  of  a  proyince.    Tacitua  counted 

it  aa  one  brigbt  featnre  of  tbe  ideał  life  of  a  people  un- 

like  his  own  that  there  "nec  publicanus  atterii"  (Germ, 

29).     Fur  a  moment  tbe  capricious  liberalism  of  Nero 

led  bim  to  entertain  tbe  thought  of  swecping  away  tbe 

w  bole  s\'Stem  of  portoria;  but  tbe  conseryatism  of  tbe 

senate,  scrrile  aa  it  was  in  all  things  else,  rosę  in  arms 

aj^ainst  it,  and  tbe  scbeme  was  dropped  (Tacitus,  Ann, 

xiii,  50),  and  tbe  ^'  immodestia  publicanorum"  (ibid.)  re- 

mained  unchecked. 

If  this  was  tbe  case  with  tbe  directors  of  tbe  com- 
pany, we  may  imagine  bow  it  stood  with  the  underlings. 
Tbey  oyercbarged  wbenever  tbey  bad  an  opportunity 
(Lukę  iii,  13).    Tbey  brought  false  cbargcs  of  smug- 
^ling  in  tbe  bope  of  extorting  husb-money  (ibid.  xix, 
8).    Tbey  detained  and  opened  lettera  on  merę  sus- 
piciou  (Terence,  Phorm.  i,  2, 99 ;  Plautus,  Trinumm,  iii, 
3, 64).   The  injuria  portitorum^  rather  tban  iht portoria 
tbemselyes,  were  in  most  cases  tbe  subject  of  complaint 
(Cicero,  i4d  Quint,  i,  1,  li).     It  was  tbe  basest  of  all 
livelihoods  (Cicero,  De  OJf.  i,  42).      Tbey  were  tbe 
wolyes  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobaeus,  Serm,  ii, 
^).    nóvr€c  reXułi/ai,  vdvnc  upirayic  bad  become 
a  proyerb,  eyen  under  an  earlier  regime,  and  it  was 
truer  tban  erer  now  (Xenoph.  Comic.  ap.  Dicsearcb. 
Meineke,  Frag,  Com,  iy,  596).     Of  these  subordinate 
officials  there  appear  to  bave  beeu  two  classes,  botb  in- 
cluded  by  us  under  tbe  generał  name  puhlican  —  tbe 
a^iTiK&v€Ut  or  "  chief  of  tbe  publtcans,"  of  wbom  we 
bave  an  instance  in  Zacchaeus ;  and  tbe  ordinary  publi- 
cans  (rcAwyai),  tbe  lowest  class  of  seryants  engaged  in 
tbe  coUection  of  the  reyenue,  aud  of  wbom  Leyi,  after- 
wards  tbe  apostle  Mattbew,  is  an  example.     The  for- 
mer,  the  apxiT{K&vm,  appear  to  baye  been  manag^rs 
under  the  publicani  proper,  or  associatioos  of  publicans, 
already  spoken  of.     Tbey  were  intrusted  with  tbe  su- 
peryision  of  a  collecting  district,  and  it  waa  their  dnty 
to  see  that,  in  that  district,  tbe  inferior  officers  were 
faithful,  and  tbat  tbe  yarious  tazes  were  regularly  gath- 
ered  in.    Their  situation  was  thus  one  of  much  greater 
consequence  tban  tbat  of  tbe  ordinary  *'  publican*^  of  the 
Gospels.    Tbey  scem  to  bave  possessed  a  much  bigher 
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cbaracter,  and  many  of  tbem  became  wealtby  men.  Zao- 
chaeua  is  tbe  only  example  of  an  dpx^TŁKiinnic  mention- 
ed  in  tbe  New  Test.,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  T(\utvcu, 
neither  tbe  farmera  of  tbe  reyenues,  nor  tbe  supeńn- 
tendents  wbom  tbey  employed,  but  a  still  lower  class  of 
seryants,  wbo  most  interest  us.  These  were  not  tbe 
publicanij  but  tbe  poriitoret  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  wbo 
deriyed  their  name  from  their  leyyiug  tb^taxes  known 
aa  the  portoria,  Tbe  portoria  induded  tbe  duties  upon 
imported  and  exported  goods,  and  upon  mercbandise 
passing  tbrougb  tbe  country — one  important  source  of 
tbe  wealtb  of  Solomon :  "  Besides  tbat,  be  bad  of  tbe 
merchaotmen,  and  of  tbe  traffic  of  tbe  spice  merchanta" 
(1  Kings  X,  15).  Tbey  included  also  tbe  tribute  or 
head- money  leyied  from  indiyiduals,  and  the  yarioua 
tolls  wbicb  appear  to  baye  been  exigible  for  tbe  uae  of 
roada  and  bridges.  Tbey  thus  extended  oyer  a  large 
number  of  particulars,  and,  boweyer  bonorably  and  gen- 
tly  tbe  function  of  tbe  portUor  bad  been  discharged,  it 
would  baye  been  impossible  for  bim  to  ayoid  tbat  odium 
wbicb  tbe  tax-coUector  aeldom  escapea  from  tbe  tax» 
payer.  But  tbe  office,  inyidious  enough  in  itself,  was  in 
the  ancient  world  rendered  still  morę  bateful,  aa  we 
bave  seen,  by  tbe  uiąuisitorial  proceedings  and  tbe  un- 
scrupulous  exactiona  of  thoae  wbo  discharged  ita  dutiea. 
Tbe  frightful  abuses  practiced  in  conquered  proyincea 
by  tbe  goyemors  wbo  were  sent  to  rule  tbem  are  well 
known  to  all ;  but  tbe  same  system  of  abuse  marked  tbe 
whole  army  of  officiala  from  tbe  bighest  to  tbe  lowest, 
only  tbat  tbe  lowest  came  in  contact  with  the  great 
mass  of  tbe  people,  and  tbat  their  petty  interferencea 
and  seyeritiea  must  bave  been  felt,  under  one  form  or 
anotber,  by  almost  alL  To  sucb  an  extent,  indeed,  did 
these  exactions  proceed,  eyen  in  the  yery  neigbborhood 
of  Romę,  tbat  at  one  time  the  Roman  goyemment,  aa 
the  only  meana  of  introducing  a  remedy,  abolisbed  all 
the  import  and  export  dutiea  in  tbe  i)orts  of  Italy 
(Smith,  Did,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Aniig.  a.  y.  Portitores). 

All  this  waa  enougb  to  bring  the  class  into  ill-fayor 
eyerywbere.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there  were  special 
circumstances  of aggrayation.  The  employment  brought 
out  all  tbe  besetting  yicea  of  tbe  Jewish  cbaracter.  Tbe 
stroDg  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to  tbe  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness  of  paying  tribute  at  all  madę  mattera  worse. 
Tbe  Scribes  wbo  discussed  tbe  question  (Matt.  xxii,  15) 
for  Ihe  most  part  answered  it  in  tbe  negatiye.  The 
GaliUeaus  or  Herodians,  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  were  tbe  most  turbuleut  and  rebellious  (Acts  v, 
37).  Tbey  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute,  and 
founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their  being  tbe  people 
of  tbe  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite  was  not  permitted 
to  acknowledge  any  otber  soyereign  tban  God  (Joseph  us, 
Ani,  xviii,  2).  The  publicans  were  bated  as  tbe  instru- 
menta  by  wbicb  tbe  subjection  of  tbe  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated,  and  the  paying  of  tribute  waa 
regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowlcdgment  of  bis  soyereign- 
ty.  Tbey  were  also  noted  for  their  imposition,  rapine, 
and  extortion,  to  wbicb  tbey  were,  perbaps,  morę  espe- 
cially  prompted  by  baying  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the 
tribute,  as  tbey  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  tbe  people 
with  illegal  exaction8  tbat  tbey  migbt  tbe  morę  speed- 
ily  enrich  tbemselyes.  Theocritus  considered  tbe  bear 
and  the  lion  tbe  most  cruel  among  tbe  beasts  of  the  wil- 
demess,  and  among  the  beasts  of  tbe  city  the  pnblican 
and  tbe  paraaite.  In  additlon  to  their  otber  faults,  ac- 
cordingly,  tbe  publicans  of  tbe  New  Test.  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  freąuent  inter- 
course  with  tbe  beathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
Tbey  were  claased  with  sinners  (Matt  ix,  11;  xi,  19), 
with  barlots  (xxi,  31,  32),  with  tbe  beathen  (xyiii,  17). 
In  Galilee  tbey  consisted  probably  of  tbe  least  reputable 
members  of  tbe  fisherman  aud  peasant  dąsa.  Left  to 
tbemselyes,  men  of  decent  liyes  holding  aloof  from  tbem, 
their  only  friends  or  companions  were  found  among 
those  wbo,  like  tbemselyes,  were  outcasts  from  tbe 
world's  law.    Scribes  and  people  alike  bated  tbem. 

Tbe  Goapeb  present  us  with  some  instances  of  tbia 
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feelinfi:.  To  eat  and  drink  **  with  pnblicana*"  se^ms  to 
the  Pharisaic  mtnd  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
a  recognised  rabbi  (MatL  ix,  11).  Tbey  spoke  in  tbetr 
■coni  of  our  Lord  as  the  fńend  of  publicans  Cx\,  19). 
Kabbinic  writings  furntsh  some  curious  illustrations 
of  the  same  feeling.  The  Chaldee  Targum  and  R.  Soi- 
omon  find  in  "  the  archers  who  sit  by  the  watew"  of 
Judg.  V,  11,  8  description  of  the  TiKuiyat  flitting  on  the 
banks  of  rivera  or  aeas  in  ambash  for  the  wayfarer. 
The  casaistry  of  the  Talmud  enumerates  Łhree  classes 
of  men  with  whom  promisea  need  not  be  kept,  and  the 
three  are  marderers,  thieves,  and  publicans  {Nedar,  lii, 
4).  No  money  known  to  come  from  them  was  receired 
into  the  alms-bos  of  the  sj^nagogue  or  the  oorban  of 
the  Tempie  {Baba  Karno-  x,  1).  To  write  a  publican*8 
ticket,  or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  commandroent  {Shabb. 
viti,  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  or  even 
to  give  testiroony  {Sankedr,  fol.  25, 2).  Sometimes  there 
is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their  favor.  It  was  recorded 
as  a  special  excellence  in  the  father  of  a  rabbi  that, 
haying  been  a  publicau  for  thirteen  years,  he  had  les- 
sened  instead  of  increasing  the  pressare  of  taxation 
(Uńd,).  The  early  Christian  fathers  take  up  the  same 
complaint  **  Publicanus  ex  officio  peceator,"  exclaim8 
Tertullian;  and  from  the  exhau8tle8s  vocabulary  of 
Chrysostom  they  have  heaped  iipon  them  every  epithet 
of  abuse.  See  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  in 
Wet8tein*s  notę  on  Matt.  v,  46 ;  also  Suicer's  Tkesaurus, 
8.  V.  Tł\uvtic  ;  Grotius,  A  d  Matt,  xviii ;  Lightfoot,  Hor, 
Ueb,  ad  Matt,  xviii. 

The  class  thus  practically  excommQnicated  fumished 
aome  of  the  earliest  dtsciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so-called  **  dangerous 
classe8**of  other  times,  they  were  at  least  free  from  hy- 
pocrisy.  Whatever  morality  they  had  was  real,  and  not 
conventional.  We  may  think  of  the  Baptist^s  preach* 
ing  as  having  been  to  them  what  We8ley'8  was  to  the 
coliiers  of  Kingswood  or  the  Comish  minera.  The  pub- 
lican  who  cried  in  the  bittemeas  of  his  8pirir,^God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  (Lukę  xviii,  13),  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under  this 
influence  (3Iatt.  xxi,  32).  The  Galiliean  flshermen  had 
probably  leamed,  even  before  their  Master  taught  them, 
to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the  publicans  who  with 
them  had  been  sharers  in  the  same  baptism.  The  pub- 
licans (Matthcw  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  leaming  to  exact  no  morę  than 
what  was  apiwinted  them  (Lukę  iii,  13).  However 
startling  the  choice  of  Matthew,  the  publican,  to  be  of 
the  number  of  the  twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the 
Pbarieces,  we  bave  no  tracę  of  any  perplexity  or  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  disciplcs. 

The  position  of  Zacchieus  as  an  ópxiTf\ióvric  (Lukę 
xix,  2)  implies  a  position  of  some  importance  among 
the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly  the  balsam  trade, 
of  which  Jericbo  was  the  centrę,  may  have  brought 
larger  profits;  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  iubmagistri 
in  iromediatc  communicatbn  with  the  bureau  at  Komę. 
That  it  was  possible  for  even  a  Jcwish  publican  to  at- 
tain  considerable  wealth  we  find  from  the  history  of 
John  the  reX<uvi}c  (Josephus,  War^  ii,  14,  4),  who  acta 
with  the  leading  Jews  and  ofiers  a  bribe  of  eiglit  talents 
to  the  procurator,  Gessius  Flonis.  The  fact  t  ha t  Jericho 
was  at  this  time  a  city  of  the  pnests— 12,000  are  said  to 
have  lived  thcre — give8,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord^s  preference  of  the  house  of 
Zacchieus.  When  Jesus  yisited  the  house  of  Zacchsus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  cminently  honest  and  up- 
right,  he  was  assured  by  hiro  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had  taken 
any th ing  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  "restore 
him  fourfold"  (Lukę  xix,  8).  This  was  in  refcrence  to 
the  Roman  law,  which  required  that  when  any  farmer 
was  convicte<l  of  cxtortion  he  should  return  four  times 
the  ralue  of  what  he  had  fraudulently  obtained.  There 
18  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Zaccbaeus  or  Matthew 


had  been  guilty  of  unjitst  practioes,  or  that  tbere  w 
any  exception  to  their  charactera  berond  that  of  bfv: 
engaged  in  an  odious  employment.  Some  other  eis»- 
pies  of  this  occnr.  Suetonios  {Veąp,  1)  mcntioef  *b 
caae  of  Sabinas,  a  oollector  of  the  fortieth  penny  in  Aa 
who  had  8everal  statues  erected  to  him  by  the  atks «' 
the  province,  with  this  inscription,  '*  To  the  honest  tu- 
farmer.*"— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  BUde  E^.- 
łor^  iii,  198.  For  monographs  on  the  pablicana.  see  V- 
beding,  Index  Programmatuwy  p.  62, 67.    See  Tax-Gatt- 
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Pnblicfini.  English  Waldenses  Cq-  v.),  of  nb - 
Rapin,  in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  counci^  «•* 
Henry  II,  gives  the  fuUowing  account,  «n  the  auth^ifi  ^ 
of  archbishop  Usher :  "  Henry  ordered  a  coonci]  tu  wf*\ 
at  Oxford  in  1166,  to  examine  the  tcncts  of  certain  h-^- 
tics,  called  Publicam,  Very  probably  they  were  cLn> 
ples  of  the  Waldenses,  who  began  then  to  apprr 
When  they  were  asked  in  the  council  who  they  wfT>. 
they  answered  they  were  Christians  and  foUowei^  cif  t^ 
apostles.  After  that,  being  questioned  upon  the  Cre«i 
their  replies  were  very  orthodox  as  to  t be  Trinirr  ar. 
incamation.  But  (says  Rapin)  if  the  historian  i^  :. 
be  depended  on,  they  rejected  baptism,  the  Euchsn< 
marriage,  and  the  communiou  of  saints.  They  pbcmM 
much  modesty  and  meckness  in  their  whole  bchari*?. 
When  they  were  threatened  with  death,  in  order  t* 
oblige  them  to  renounce  their  tenets,  they  cmly  $ata. 
'Blessed  are  they  that  suflTcr  for  righteoasness*  «ak^. '" 
There  is  no  difiSculty  in  understanding  what  were  their 
sentiments  on  these  heretical  points.  When  a  iccaLk 
says  they  rejected  the  Eucharist,  it  is  to  be  nndei»t<xvł 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  wIks 
he  says  they  rejected  marriage,  he  means  that  tber  de- 
nied  it  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  maintained  it  to  be  a  c\\  O 
institution ;  when  he  says  they  rejected  the  cornmuni<« 
of  saints.  nothing  morę  is  to  be  understood  than  thii 
they  refused  to  hołd  communion  with  the  corruft 
Church  of  Romę;  and  when  he  says  that  they  rpjecu^i 
baptism,  we  undcrstand  by  it  that  they  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants.  These  were  the  errors  fur  which  th^t 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron  in  their  foreheads.  Se« 
Ivimey,  Ilisi,  of  the  BaptUts,  i,  56  są. ;  Brow-n,  RtOf. 
Cyclop,  8.  y. 

Publius  (Gnecized  l\tm\ioc\  the  chief  man— 
probably  the  govemor — of  Melita,  or  Malta,  who  re- 
ceived  and  lodged  Paul  and  his  companiona  on  the  oe- 
casion  of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island  (Acts 
xxviii,  7)  A.D.  55.    It  soon  appearcd  that  he  was  en- 
tertaiuing  an  angel  unawares,  for  Paul  gave  proof  of  his 
divine  commission  by  miraculously  healing  the  fatha 
of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and  aderwards  working  otber 
cures  on  the  sick  who  were  brought  to  him.    Publius 
possessed  property  in  Melita:  the  di8tinctive  title  girca 
to  him  is  "the  first  (irpwroc)  of  the  island ;**  and  tvo 
inscriptions — one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin— bare 
been  found  at  Civita  Yecchia,  in  which  that  apparentlr 
oflicial  title  occurs.    An  inscription  found  in  Malta  d«słg> 
nates  the  goyemor  of  the  island  by  the  same  title.    (,See 
Lewiu*8  St,  PatUf  ii,  209,  where  the  originals  are  gireo, 
showing  this  to  be  the  oniy  natural  interpre(aiioo>) 
Publius  may  perhaps  havc  been  the  delegate  of  the  Ro- 
man pnetor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melits,  or 
Malta,  belonged.    The  Roman  martyrologies  assert  that 
he  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  island,  and  that  be  was 
aflerward8  appointed  to  suoceed  Dionysius  as  bishop  of 
Athens.    Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was  ciow  ned 
with  martvrdom  {De  Kim  JUust,  xix ;  Baron,  ApmL  i, 
554).— Smith.     See  >yalch,  De  PubHo  irpvT^  Mthfem- 
sium  (Jen.  1755). 

Pncci,  Feakcmoo  (Lat.  Pirewiłs),  an  ItAltsn  ibwJo- 
gian,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  schooL  floumhed 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  nati\'e  of  Florence.  and 
belonged  to  a  noble  and  ancient  family  which  produccd 
three  cardinala.  He  went  to  Lyons  to  engage  in  com- 
merce,  but  faaving  assiated  in  the  religious  dispotca  as 
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freqaent  at  th«Ł  epocb,  he  left  his  country  to  gWe  him- 

self  to  the  study  of  theology.    From  Lyonu  lie  went  to 

Kng^land,  and  in  1574  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 

arts  at  Oxford.    In  adopting  the  greater  part  of  the 

opinions  of  the  Keformatiou,  heezpected  to  make  ample 

uae  of  ihat  most  precious  oonqiie8t,  liberty  of  search ; 

be  joined  himself  to  no  sect,  or,  rather,  he  took  from 

each  that  which  best  acoorded  with  his  own  miud,  nat- 

urally  bold  and  restless.    This  independence  created  for 

bim  enemiee  and  disputtt  in  all  the  countries  which  he 

viaited ;  be  led  a  wandering  life,  and  instead  of  passing 

for  a  person  of  troubled  mind  in  aearch  of  truth,  he  was 

loaded  with  inYectiyes  and  charged  wtth  fanaticism. 

At  Oxford,  being  a  candidato  for  a  chair,  he  was  advised 

to  write  a  thesis  De  Fide  in  Deum  ^m  ei  ąualu  sit,  and 

raised  the  opposition  of  all  his  futore  oolleagues,  less  by 

the  scruples  which  he  had  shown  of  the  method  of  com- 

prebendtng  God  than  because  he  had  openly  oombated 

the  dogmas  of  Calyinism.    Pucci  then  went  to  Basie, 

and  there  madę  the  acquaintanoe  of  Faustus  Socinus, 

but  a  dispute  that  he  had  with  him  about  ihe  first  man, 

and  his  ideas  of  uniyenal  mercy,  exposed  him  anew  to 

peraecution.    £xiled  from  Basie  in  1578,  he  retumed 

to  London,  where  his  opinions,  too  frankly  erpressed, 

caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.    After  his  release,  he  took 

refuge  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  always  stodying,  writ- 

ing,  and  disputing,  he  did  not  find  his  halting-plaoe  un- 

tU  he  reacbed  Poland.    At  Cracow  he  enooantered  two 

Cnglishmen — John  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly,  companions 

of  John  li' Laski;  they  won  Pucci  to  the  study  of  oc- 

cult  science,  and  persuaded  him  that  by  familiar  Inter- 

course  with  spirits  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  dis- 

oovering  much  that  was  unknown.    The  attraction  of 

the  marvelloufl,  and  the  novelty  of  the  phenomena  that 

John  Dee  seemed  to  oontrol,  were  strong  enough  to 

attach  Pucci  for  four  years.    The  papai  nuneio  at 

Prague  became  aoquainted  with  Pucci,  and  by  his  per- 

sonal  influence  drew  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 

Church  in  1586.    In  1592  Pucci  wroto  a  book  dedicated 

to  pope  element  YIII,  uuder  the  title  De  Christi  Sahta- 

torii  KfficaeikUe  (Gouda,  1592),  in  which  he  used  new 

arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  uniyersal 

atonement  as  follows:  *'Chrbt  having  madę  an  atone- 

raent  for  all  men  by  his  death,  no  other  means  are 

now  neoessary  for  salyation  than  Łhose  which  are  pro- 

rided  by  natural  religion,  and  not  only  those  who  bear 

the  name  of  the  Saviotir,  but  all  honest  men,  can  be 

sayed,  even  in  paganisro."    The  doctrine  thus  espoused 

was  not  likely  to  please  the  pontiff,  though  he  was  hon- 

ored  by  the  dedication,  and  Pucci  was  madę  so  uncom- 

fortable  that  in  1595  there  came  from  him  a  public  re- 

traction  of  his  preceding  opinions.     He  thcn  received 

sacerdotal  ordination,  and  became  secretary  of  cardinal 

Pompey,  with  whom  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 

in  peace.    He  died  in  1600.    He  had  composed  the  fol- 

lowiog  conplet  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb : 

'*Inven{  portnm:  tpes  et  fortnna,  Talete! 
Nil  niihl  Yublscnm,  Indite  nauc  allos." 

Some  authors  have  asserted  without  proof  that  Pucci 
was  sent  to  Korne  and  bumed.  See  Umrersaiist  Quar- 
(erfyf  July,  1873,  art.  i ;  Ittig,  De  Fuccianismo ;  Schmid, 
Dr.  F,  Puccio  in  Naturalistis  et  Indiffereidistis  Red%vivo 
(Lips.  1712,  4to) ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Puccianitea  is  the  name  of  the  foUowers  of  Fran- 
cesco Pucci  (q.  V.),  a  class  of  Italian  Uniyersalists.  See 
Uniykbsausm. 

Facelie,  Abb^  a  French  ecclesiastic  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  I8th  century,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  iblest  defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  He  was 
boro  at  Paris  in  1655,  and  was  in  Parliament  in  1714 
when  the  adoption  and  registration  of  the  buli  Unigenihu^ 
which  aimed  at  ihe  destruction  of  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
was  diseussed,  and  he  most  vigorously  opposed  this  act 
on  the  part  of  the  French  state.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
derical  oounaeUors  of  the  "  Grand  Chamber."  In  1780, 
alao^  after  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Yintimille,  at- 


tompted  to  enforce  the  Umgemtus,  and  the  king  had 
suiTered  the  "lit  de  justice"  to  strengthen  the  papists, 
Pucelle  stood  strong,  and  caused  the  counsellors  to  keep 
their  places  and  asaert  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  tomporal  power  of  France  orer  RoiAan  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  They  contended  that  it  does  not  belong  to  eocle- 
siastics  to  define  the  limits  between  civil  and  spiritual 
authority ;  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do  not  łiecome 
laws  of  the  Stato  until  they  are  sanctioned  and  promul- 
gated  by  the  soyereign ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  aooountable  to  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
for  any  offence  against  the  statuto*law  of  the  realm 
(see  Memoires  du  Marichal  Duc  de  RickeHeu,  iii,  203). 
It  was  the  first  stop  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  of 
France  to  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy.  See  Franck; 
Galucan  Church.  Of  Pucelle'8  persona!  history 
noLhing  further  is  aocessible  to  us  ihan  Ihat  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  aftor  1782,  and  retumed  only 
when  peace  was  ooncluded  between  court  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1745.  See  Guettiśe, 
łiitt,  de  rśgiise  de  France;  Jervis,  łlisk  Ch,  of  France, 
ii,  220,  231,  272.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pucfata,  Christian  Rudolph  Hbinrich,  a  Lu- 
theran  minister,  was  bom  Aug.  19, 1808,  at  Cadolzburg, 
in  Middle  Franconia.  After  haying  receired  his  pre- 
paratory  education,  he  entered  the  unirersity  in  1826, 
and  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  yicar  at  Munich,  in  1837  he  went  to  Erlangen 
as  privato  teacher,  and  in  1839  he  was  appointed  profcssor 
of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the  newly  foundcd  lycenm 
in  Speyer.  Being  mentally  and  phjrsically  broken  down 
by  too  much  work,  he  retired  from  his  professorship  un- 
til 1842,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  smali  congregation 
at  Eyb,  not  far  from  Anspach.  Hcre  he  wrote  his 
Morgen-  und  A  bendandachien  (Erlangen,  1843).  For  ton 
years  he  labored  at  Eyb,  in  the  meantime  restoring  his 
broken  health.  In  1852  he  was  called  as  second  pastor 
of  St.  Jamc8*8  to  Augsburg,  adranced  in  1856  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  flr8t7)astor,  and  died  Sept.  12, 1858.  Puch  ta 
was  one  of  the  most  exceUent  of  modem  hymnists,  his 
hy mns  being  fuU  of  depth  and  richness  of  thought.  Be- 
sides  his  Morgen-  und  A  hendandachtenj  he  aiso  published 
Der  Hausaliar  (Fraiikfurt-on-the-Main,  1857) ;  lland- 
buch  der  praktisehm  Katechetę  (Stuttgart,  1854),  Ist  pL 
His  hymns  are  found  in  Knapp's  Liederschatt  and  in 
some  of  our  modem  hymn-books.  See  Knapp,  Biogra- 
pkjf  ofPuchia^  printed  in  the  preface  to  Puchta's  hymns 
(Stuttgart,  1860),  p.  iyoXxiii ;  A  ugtburger  A  UgemeineZei- 
tunffj  1858,  No.  268 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  dee  deuUchen  Kir- 
chenUedeSj  vii,  277  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Bibliołheca  Theoiogica, 
ii,  1021 ;  Hauck,  Theol  JahreOericht,  1865,  p.  404  8q. 

cap.) 

Pudari  were,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  gigantic  be- 
ings  with  flaming  hair  and  a  number  of  arms,  who  were 
held  in  great  honor  as  protectors  of  the  cities.  Teroples 
were  built  in  their  honor  outside  of  the  plaoes  which 
stood  under  their  guard.  Sacrifloes,  even  human  yictims, 
were  offered  to  thcm. — Yollmer,  Wórłerb,  d,  AfgłhoL  s.  y. 

Padas,  an  Indian  god  whom  we  find  frequently  in 
the  company  of  Ixora  (one  of  the  incamations  of  Siya). 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  attributes.  His  appearance 
is  strange  and  grotesąue :  he  is  smali,  with  an  enormona 
belly ;  his  head  is  surrounded  with  snakes;  another  snake 
winds  itself  in  many  circles  around  his  legH,  chest,  and 
arms;  his  right  hand  holds  a  staff.— YoUmer,  Wórterb. 
d.  MjfthoL  s.  y. 

Pa^deua  (Gnecized,  lloviiic)j  a  Christian  friend  of 
Timothy  at  Romę.  St.  Paul,  writing  about  A.D.  64, 
says,  "  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus, 
and  Claudia"  (2  Tim.  iy,  21).  Pudens  is  commemo- 
rated  in  the  Bysantine  Church  on  April  14,  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  May  19.  He  is  included  in  the  list 
of  the  seyenty  disciples  gtyen  by  Pseudo-Hippolytua. 
Papebroch,  the  Bollandist  editor  (vlefa  Sanctorum,  Maii, 
iy,  296),  while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  dtsttn- 
guishes  between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both  Roman 
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ieiuton— one  tbe  hoU  of  Sl  Peter  *nd  friend  of  Sl 
Fłul,  rnutyred  imder  Nero;  tbe  other  tbe  grandaoii  oF 
tbe  furmer,  livins  ibout  A.U.  150,  the  rmlber  ot  Noti- 
luł,  Timochj'  («bo  ia  uid  to  hive  preached  tlie  Goapcl 

.id  Bntiiii),  Piueili),  and  Pudeiitiana,  wboM  bou»e.  in 

.  the  Tilley  bcLween  the  Yimiual  bill  uid  tho  Euiuilim, 
wrred.in  bit  liretime,  fm  the  MMmbly  oT  Komin  Chrit- 
liana,  oiil  altenrardi  gaie  place  lo  a  cburcb,  now  ibe 
Cburcb  of  Sta.  Pudeoziana.  ■  ebort  dlituice  »l  the  back 
of  the  Bagilica  of  Sla.  Maria  Maggiure.  Earlier  wiilen 
(aaBaroniiu,^Ti>i.44,§til;  69,$  18;  1C2)  an  dispowd 
to  believe  Ja  thecslsUace  of  one  Pudem  only.  AbouC 
ttaeead  of  Ibe  16ih  ceutiuyitiruobłHyed  {F.de  Uon- 
oeaui,  Kcci.  Chritliaaa  Witrrit  Briltomia*  Imaiimbula, 
Toumay,  1614;  Esliiu,  or  his  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  i)c 
AtUiguir.  Biituim.  fcci.  I60b;  H.AlCord,A<iiiala  Hal. 

.Arii.  1663;  Caniden,finfti»iHi,  l&SG)  Ibat  Uiilinl,  the 
Spaniab  poet,  who  went  (o  Romę  A.D.  66  or  earlier,  in 

.  bił  turealy-third  yeir.  md  dwelt  there  for  neaily  forty 
yeuł,  menliont  two  conlempararica,  Pudens  and  Clau- 
dia, aa  huitwnd  and  wife  (£piff.  iv,  13)i  tbat  he  men- 
tiona  Pudens  or  Aulua  Puden*  in  i,  Si;  iv,  29 ;  v,  46^ 
vi,  68;  vii,  11,  97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Kuana  in  viii, 
60;  xi,  63;  and,  it  migbt  be  added,  Linua,  in  1,76;  ii, 
H ;  iv,  C6 ;  xi,  25 ;  xii,  19.  Thit  Timothy  and  Ui  '  ' 
abould  each  bave  tbree  frieada  bearing  Ihe  aame  n. 
at  tbe  ume  lime  and  place  ia  ac  leaal  a  lery  tingular 
orincidencc.     The  poeI'B  Pudena  wu  his  inlimat 

.quuntan<:e,  an  adniriug  critic  of  hia  epigranu,  ai 
maral  man  if  ;udged  by  tbe  Cbrialian  rule.  Uf 
an  Umbrian  and  a  luldier.  Firat  be  ippean  aa  a 
turion  aipiriog  to  become  a  primipilui;  alUrwardi  be 
ia  on  militiiy  duty  in  tbe  remote  uorlh,  and  the  poet 
bopea  tbat  on  hia  return  theiice  he  may  be  raiaed 
equeatrian  rank.  Hia  wife  CUudia  ia  deicribed  as 
firitiab  IŃrtli,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  wił,  aud  tbe 
motbec  of  a  flouiishing  family.  A  L^tin  inscriplion 
found  in  1'23  at  Cliichegter  connecl^  a  [Pud]ens  '" 
Britain  and  witb  tlie  Cliudiau  uame.     It  ia  ai 


ungBrito 


I  of  that  time  wUfa  C 


and  with  Cbriatianily  (>ee  Hugrare,  qoDted  by  Fih> 
iua,  Lax  Eramgelii,  p.  TM).  The  iTife  of  AdIib  Fta- 
BS.  wbo  commwided  in  Brilain  fnim  A.D.  4»  Ut  ASi 
62.  waa  Poraponia  (Iracina,  and  tbe  Kuii  werc  ■  Irad 
of  her  hoose.  Sbe  was  acewed  at  Romę,  A.D.  57.  lO  ■ 
csfutal  charge  of  "  fortign  Nipentilion ;"  ivae  AttfBUI^- 
aod  liyed,  fur  nearly  forty  yean,  in  a  atate  of  mmst!- 
■nd  mj-aterious  dwluichDl*  (TadL  Aiai.  xiii,  3?>  U> 
know  from  the  Epiatli  lo  ihe  RaBana  (iri,  13)  iluiih! 
Rufi  were  well  reprewnted  anoaig  tfae  Roman  Oiri- 
Łians  in  A.D.  56.  Modem  reaearchrs  ansong  tbe  i''^ 
um  baria  at  Bome,  appropriated  ui 
perial  houaehold,  have  broogbt  te 
in  whicb  tbe  name  of  Pudem  ocean  u  tłut  bf  a  ff~ 
vant  of  Tiberius  or  CUudioa  (Jeuntal  ofCIafieal  am 
Sacrrd  PhHologg,  iv,  76).— Smith. 

In  certain  ancient  documents, calted  the  AHi  i<f  Fia- 
tor,  ic  ii  recordcd  thal  Podana,  after  the  tkath  of  ha 
wife,  deaired  that  his  bonie  ahonld  be  conaecralcd  a  ■ 
cburcb, and  Ihat  Uiia  wia  done;  that  lubaegiHiith-. ■ 
hia  daugblers'  reąueil,  a  baptiatery  waa  conitruciid 
thfre ;  that  tbeae  daughters  gathered  togeUwr  Ibni 
slares,  botb  from  tbe  city  ind  from  ibeir  countiT-  pa- 
Beaiioni,and  giye  liberty  to  thoae  wbo  were  Cbriitiiis 
and  exhorted  tboae  who  were  not  believen  in  tbe  bur 
law  of  Chriat,  and  Ihit  the  ict  of  minDmiaaion  wii  cfi- 
ebntcd  in  the  UlU  (church)  eaUblishtd  by  Pudłu; 
tbat  there,  alw,  in  a  time  of  penecation,  Praxedii  ani 
Pudentiana  sheilered  those  who  through  their  inMis- 
mentaliiy  łiid  become  belieren;  aDd  that  afurłardł 
wben  the  latter,  and  hei  brother  NovbIus  aleot  writ 
dead,his  ptoperty,  with  theoonBenI  of  Timatheus.  piB- 
ed  ioto  the  hindi  of  Praiedia,  Ly  whoae  req(iP5t  ikt 
Iherma,  or  baiba,  of  Ngyatna,  whicb  arc  dcsnibed  u 
apacioui  and  no  longer  in  nse,  were  cnnaMnieił  at  i 
cburcb,  in  the  name  of  Pudeniiina,  by  Pius  (biahop  of 
the  Chiirch  in  Ranie,A.D.  139-J69).  In  thia  |d*rr.ii 
ia  furtber  reported,  Piua  alio  oonsccraled  a  haptioerr. 
Heie,  mareav       ' 


Iowa,  ir  we  Gil  out  the  usiial  ibbre' 
tuno  et  MinervBc  lemplum  [pr]n  mIuI«  anmua  oivi- 
■ue  auctoritale  Tiberii  Claudii  [CoJKidubni  regia  le- 
gat! Auguati  in  Brit.,  fcolte]gium  tabrorum  et  iiui  in 
00  [a  aacria  aunt]  de  ano  dedicaverunt,  doiiinte  aream 
[Pnd]enle,  Pndenlini  filio."  A  corner  of  the  ilone  was 
broken  olT,  and  the  letłers  wttliin  bnckets  hive  been 
inserled  on  conjecture.  The  inacriptian  ibua  commem- 
oratei  the  ereciion  of  a  tempie  by  ■  guild  of  carpeiitcrs, 
with  Ibe  Binction  of  king  TibeKui  Claudiua  Cogidub- 
nua,  tbe  aite  being  tbe  gifl  of  [Pud]ena,  tbe  son  of 
PudenlinuB.  Cogidubnua  win  a  nitive  king,  appoint- 
ed  and  supported  by  Romc  Ct»r\l.Agrieola,  14).  He 
reigited  with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.D.  62 
to  A.U.  76.  If  be  bad  a  daughtcr,  ahe  ifould  inberit 
tbe  name  Claudia,  and  oiiglit,  pcrhipa  la  a  hoatige,  be 
leducated  at  Romę.    Auothcr  link  (cema  to  coiiiicct  the 


may  be  merę  repetilioni.  The  Adi  of  Pat 
the  houK  of  Pudena  in  the  Vicua  Patricius,  w 
responda  wilh  tbe  modem  Via  di 
tbis  Street  slill  BUnds  a  church,  which  is  repuleil  in  I* 
the  oldest  iu  Romę.  It  is  nimed  Sta.  Podeniiim,  iiu) 
is  aupposed  ta  be  localed  wfaere  Pudena  and  bia  fimili 
once  dwell.  Tbe  test  of  tbe  A  m  "f  Palor  a  iin«- 
lled,  and  ia  not  free  from  anachronisms.  The  dm- 
mciita  cannot  have  come  in  their  preaent  fiłnn,  or  fonu 
ntber,  from  tbeir  reputed  anlbor,  or  from  ths  H  m- 
tury.  Since  Tillemonl'a  leamed  criticiam,  4her  hut 
fallen  ioto  diirepute.  The  Uollandiat  wrilcria  ibt 
Acla  Santtoram  a  coinpelled  to  propoae  aluiatiaiii  ri 
the  text  withont  authority,  and  lo  mppoae  tbe  uiH- 
eiice  of  two  peraoni,  each  nimed  Pudem,  one  eiibrt  tt' 
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g^randfather  or  the  paternal  unde  of  Łhe  óthef.  Nor 
does  any thing  preaeryed  in  the  interior  of  the  present 
church  of  PudentUna  carry  lu  back  decUively  to  Łhe 
first  generationsof  Roman  Cbristians;  Łhe  older  portions 
of  the  editice,  however,  do  oontain  such  indicationa. 

One  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pudentiana 

attended  a  Ronoan  synod  in  the  year  499,  and  was  en- 

rolled  aa  *^  Premier  TUuli  PudmHi*  (Presbyter  of  the 

Church  of  Puden«).    The  buUding  was  repaired  or  re- 

built  under  Adrian  I  (A.D.  772-795) ;  but  portions  of 

an  older  atructure  remain.    The  north  aisle  runs  back 

much  beyond  the  choir  and  ita  apee.    In  its  side  Ło- 

warda  the  choir  there  is  a  slab  writh  the  inscription 

siRicivs  KPiscoPYS.     Siricius  was  bishop  A.D.  384- 

39d.     Ił  is  thought  that  at  this  time,  and  iu  that  of 

Innocent  I  (402-417),  an  old  hall,  or  bsisilica,  of  a  fami- 

ly  mansion  which  bad  been  used  as  a  church,  and  was 

called  ^  Titulus  Pudcntis,"  was  taken  down,  and  a  new 

church  constructed.    One  wali,  however,  was  left  stand- 

infr — Łhe  one  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  in  the 

rear  of  the  choir.    It  is  now  the  oiiter  end  wali  of  the 

church.     This,  according  to  competent  judges,  is  a  con» 

atruction  of  the  Ist  century,  and  a  part  of  some  great 

palące.     iŁs  large  hall  windows  can  be  readily  distin- 

guished.     Madę  in  Łhe  Ist  century,  they  are  now  filled 

up  with  brickwork  of  the  2d.    At  this  time  Łhe  hall 

aeeiDs  to  have  been  changed  for  soroc  purpose  distinct 

from  iŁs  primary  design.    The  preaent  church  sŁands 

in  Łhe  original  hall  of  the  pałace.     Probably  long  be- 

fore  its  construction  the  hall  itself  was  a  place  of  assem- 

bly  for  Cbristians  In  Romę.    There  are,  aUio,  some  sub- 

terranean  chambers,  said  to  have  been  first  opened  in 

1865.     Uere  are  three  long,  narrow,  vaulted  rooms,  now 

opening  into  each  other,  but  originally  separated  by 

brick  walls.    The  walls  are  regarded  as  IsŁ- century 

work;  but  the  openings  which  throw  together  Łhe  three 

chambers  were  eridenŁly  madę  subseąuently,  and  ap- 

parenŁly  in  the  2d  century.    This  is  indicated  by  Łhe 

consŁnicŁion  of  the  arches.    In  the  original  or  Ist-cen- 

Łary  wali  may  still  be  seen  hoŁ-air  flues,  such  as  be- 

long  to  themue,    The  cutting  of  the  arches  would  have 

spoiled  the  baths.    It  secured  an  admirable  arrange- 

menŁ  fur  Łhe  meeŁings  of  a  ChrisŁian  Church  in  troub- 

lous  times.    The  oombined  chambers  madę  a  spacious 

room,  remote  from  Łhe  Street  and  below  its  leveL    Its 

windows  were  apertures  in  the  dear-story,  and  opened 

inŁo  an  inner  area.    Worship  could  be  conducted  with- 

ouŁ  aŁtracting  attention.    The  testimony  of  Łhe  walls 

and  Łhe  bricks  and  Łhe  archra  Łhus  accorda  with  the 

ancient  ŁradiŁion  Łhat  the  disused  baths  of  NovaŁu8,  Łhe 

son  of  Pudens,  were  dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the 

2d  century  as  a  Christian  church.    It  is  thought  ŁhaŁ 

in  still  another  room  of  this  subterranean  portion  of  the 

traditional  mansion  of  Pudens  there  was  once  a  bap- 

iistery.    Tradition  may  present  another  point  of  con- 

tact  with  these  baŁb&    Iu  JusŁin  MarŁyr*s  ezaraination 

by  the  pnsfect  of  Romę  (about  A.D.  166),  Łhe  fullowlng 

dialogue  is  reported : 

"PrcffeeL  Where  doyon  asaemblef 

"Jtutftn.  Where  each  one  chooees  and  can.  .  .  .  The 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circamsci-ibed  by  place,  bat, 
being  in^isible,  flils  heaven  nnd  enrth,  aud  every where  is 
worsnipped  aud  glorlfled  by  the  faithAil. 

'^Pra/«eL  Say,  where  do  yon  nseemble,  or  into  what 
place  do  yon  collect  yonr  disciples  f 

**Ju^itt,  I  dwell  ttboye  one  MnrtlnV,  at  the  Timotine 
Bath. ...  I  know  of  no  other  meetine  thsn  his. 

"  ł*rąfecL  Are  yon  not,  Łhen,  a  ChrisŁian  1 

*'Juatin.  Tes,  I  am  a  Chrli^llau." 

In  Łhe  Roman  ŁradiŁion,  Łhe  honse  of  Pudens  was  the 
place  where  Christians  coming  to  Romę  were  freely  en- 
tertained;  and  in  the  baŁhs  of  Novatua  or  Timotheus 
were  held,  in  JusŁin's  Łime,  Christian  assemUies. 

On  the  Via  Salaria  is  a  cemetery  called  after  Pris- 
cllla,  the  traditional  mother  of  Pudens,  which  bears  un- 
mistskable  signs  of  having  been  used  by  peraons  of 
wealth  and  sŁanding  belonging  to  Łhe  earliest  genera- 
tions  of  Roman  Christians.  These  evidences  are  suffi- 
cieutly  indicated  in  Northcote  and  Bruwnlow's  Jioma 


SotUraneOf  and  need  not  heie  be  specified.  IŁ  may  bi 
added,  howerer,  Łhat,  in  Łhe  iower  story  of  this  cata^ 
comb,  imprints  have  been  fonnd  of  the  seal  of  a  pydens 
FBLix  upon  Łhe  cemenŁ  which  doses  a  loculus  or  grave 
(De  Rossi,  Jmaget  de  la  T.  S.  Yitr^e  ehoUiee  dm  la 
Całaeombes  de  Romę  [Romę,  1863],  p.  17).  The  oogno- 
roen  suits  exacŁlv  Łhe  ŁradiŁion  Łhat  the  Pudens  familv 
belonged  to  Łhe  gens  Cornelia  (Cornelius  SuUa  being 
the  first  who  took  the  surname  Felix),  and  the  further 
uniform  ŁradiŁion  Łhat  Łhls  cemetery  was  Łheir  burial- 
place.  The  Łraditions  are  thus  confirmed  which  repra- 
senŁ  a  Pudens  faraily  of  wealŁh  and  distinction  Ło  bave 
been  very  early  connected  with  Łhe  Christian  Church 
in  Romę.  They  increase  so  far  Łhe  coiucidences  i»  fa- 
vor  of  Łhe  idenŁiŁy  of  MarŁiaFs  friends  with  Łhe  Pudens 
and  Claudia  of  PauUs  EpisŁle.  The  resemblanoe  is  one 
of  family  disŁinction,  as  well  as  of  name,  time,  and  place. 
See  The  Iloute  of  Pudens  in  Romę:  a  /.^ecture  delivered 
ło  łhe  Royał  ArchtBological  Institute,  June  2, 1871,  by 
John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  etc^  reprinted  from 
Łhe  A  rch4rological  JoumaL 

On  Łhe  whole,  although  Łhe  idenŁiŁy  of  St  PauFs  Pu- 
dens wiŁh  any  legendar\'  or  heathen  namesake  is  noŁ  abso- 
lutely  proved,  yet  it  isdifficulŁ  to  believe  that  these  facts 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and 
Timothy.  The  identity  is  favored  by  Alford,  Conyl)eare 
and  Uowson,  and  others.  Objections  to  Łhe  details  of  the 
story  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  The  difficulty  is 
ŁhaŁ  so  much  is  pure  conjecŁnre.  In  Łhe  Actsof  PwUor^ 
Łhe  wife  of  Pudens,  and  moŁher  of  his  children,  is  named 
Savinilla.  The  Welsh  legends  are  said  Ło  affirm  Pudens'8' 
marriage  wiŁh  Gladys,  Łhe  daughŁer  or  niecę  of  CaracŁa- 
cns.  The  facu  and  argumenŁs  are  Łreated  at  ^jeat  length 
in  a  pamphlet  entiŁled  Claudia  and  Pudens,  by  archdea- 
eon  Williams  (Llandover}%  1848),  p.  68 ;  and  more  briefly 
by  dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament  (ed.  1856),  iii,  104;  and 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  SU  Paul  (ed.  1868), 
ii',  594 ;  'aiso  by  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  892  sq.  They  are  in- 
geniottsly  woven  inŁo  a  pleasing  romance  by  a  writer  in 
the  O/narterhf  Review,  xcvii,  100-105.  See  Prof.  Sroyth 
in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1875,  p.  174  sq.;  also  Usher,  EocL 
BriL  AfUiguitates,  §  8,  and  StiUingfleet,  A  ntiguities. 

Pudenti&na,  St.  Among  the  Roman  families 
who,  in  the  2d  century,  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
one  of  Łhe  most  distinguished  seems  to  hare  been  that 
of  the  senator  Pudens,  his  mother  Priscilla,  and  his 
daughters  Pudentiana  and  Praxedis.  Pudens  is  fre- 
quently  alleged  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  there  is  really  a  Pudens  named  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy;  but  this  Pudens  seems 
not  to  be  identical  wiŁh  Łhe  faŁher  of  Pudentiana  and 
Praxedi8.  According  Ło  the  BoUandists,  our  Pudens 
was  conrerted  by  pope  Pius  I,  who  lived  in  Łhe  middle 
of  Łhe  2d  century.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
new  convert  had  his  house  Łransformed  into  a  church. 
He  taught  his  two  daughŁcrs  the  doctrines  and  all  good 
works  of  Christianit}',  in  which  they  soon  distinguished 
themselyes,  converŁing  to  Łheir  new  faiŁh,  wiŁh  the  as- 
sisŁance  of  the  pope,  who  used  to  say  mass  in  the  now 
consecrated  building,  not  only  the  members  of  Łheir 
family  and  inmates  of  Łheir  house,  but  a  large  number 
of  other  pagans.  We  do  not  know  when  Pudens  and 
his  holy  daughters  died.  Pudentiana,  as  wdl  as  Praxe- 
dis,  had  churches  in  Romę  in  the  earliest  times.  See 
the  BoUandisŁs  on  May  19,  where  a  leamed  commenta- 
ry  is  given  abouŁ  Pudens  and  hli  Łwo  daughters,  with 
Łhe  documenŁs  relaŁing  Ło  Łhem.    See  Pudens. 

Pudicitia  (A.iiutc),  a  personiflcaŁion  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Romę.  At  Ath- 
ens  an  alŁar  was  dedioaŁed  Ło  her  (Pausan.  i,  17,  §  1). 
At  Romę  Łwo  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one 
under  the  name  of  Pudicitia  pairioa,  and  the  other 
under  that  of  Pudidtia  plebeia.  The  forraer  was  in  the 
Fonim  Boarium,  near  the  tempie  of  HerenleA.  When 
the  patrician  Yirginia  was  driven  from  this  saiictuary 
by  the  other  patrician  women,  because  she  had  married 
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tbe  plebeian  oonsal  L.  Yoloinnius,  ahe  built  a  separate 
saiicŁuary  to  PudicUia  pUbeia  in  tbe  Yiciu  Longus 
(Livyi  Xy  23 ;  Festus,  p.  242,  ed.  Muller).  No  woman 
w  bo  bad  married  twice  was  allowed  to  toucb  ber  statuę ; 
and  Pudidtia,  nioreover,  was  considered  by  aome  to  be 
tbe  same  as  Fortuna  Muliebris.  Sbe  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  mation  in  modest  attire.  See  Hirt, 
AfythoL  BUderb,  p.  114,  tab.  18.^Smitb,  Diet.  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  y. 

Puer  natUB  in  Bethlehem.  TbU  joyoua  Cbrist- 
mas  byron,  wbicb  belongs  to  tbe  14tb  century,  of  a 
beautiful  simpUcity,  and  absorbing  easily  so  much  tbe- 
ology  in  its  poetry,  continued  long  a  great  farorite  in 
tbe  Lutheran  cburches  of  Germany,  well-nigb  to  tbis 
day.  The  original  is  given  by  Daniel,  Tke*aurv»,  i, 
884;  Trencb,  Sacred  Laiin  Poetry ^  p.  97;  Simrock, 
Laudes  Sion.  p.  42 ;  Konigsfeld,  Hynmm,  ii,  304.  £ng- 
lisb  translations  are  given  in  Lyra  AfesńanicOf  p.  88 ; 
Christian  Life  in  Song^  p.  173 ;  SchalT,  Christ  in  Song^ 
p.  60.  German  translations  are  given  by  Simrock  and 
Konigsfeld,  and  especially  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallenle- 
ben  in  bis  Getchichfe  des  deułsch.  KirchenliedeSf  p.  340  8q. 
See  also  Trencb,  Daniel,  and  especially  Wackemagel, 
wbo,  in  bis  Das  deułsche  Kircheniiedj  i,  198-200,  gives 
ten  forms  of  tbis  hymn.    (B.  P.) 

FuSri  (bojfs)f  a  name  often  głven  in  tbe  Latin  Cburch 
to  catechumeus  (q.  v.).  Tbey  were  also  called  Audi- 
enteSf  Incipientes,  Noritii,  RudeSf  Tirones. 

PuSria  SimlleB  {Uke  boys)  is  a  sect  of  Anabaptists 
mentioned  by  Bullinger  in  his  treatise  on  Anabaptisro 
(q.  V.).  Tbey  practiced  cbildlsh  tricks,  under  tbe  no- 
tion  tbat  tbis  wras  being  cbildlike,  as  required  by  tbe 
Gospel  preoept  of  entering  into  tbe  kingdom  of  beaven 
by  becoming  as  a  little  cbild.  Hence  tbey  would  ride 
upon  sticks  and  bobby-horses,  and  take  off  their  clotbes 
that  tbey  migbt  practice  tbe  innocence  of  cbildbood ; 
ending,  of  course,  in  extremely  immoral  eKcesses. 

Fuflfer,  Isaac,  a  well-known  pioneer  preacher  of 
American  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Westrainster  County, 
Mass.,  in  June,  1784.  As  a  boy  be  came  with  his  par- 
ents  to  Central  New  York.    At  fifteen  be  was  conrerted. 

,  Ten  years  later  be  joined  tbe  New  York  Conference  as 
a  travelliiig  preacher,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Otsego 
Circuit,  then  a  far-reaching  territory,  wbicb  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  was  incorporated  in  the  (lenesee  Confer- 
ence.  That  conference  was  then  madę  to  cover  not 
only  much  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York,  but 
also  tbe  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas.  In  tbis  large  field 
Puffer  labored  for  fuli  forty  years  with  remarkable  per- 
seTerance,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  won- 
derful  results  that  ever  crowned  the  labor  of  any  Metb- 
odist  preacher.  Though  his  early  adyantages  must 
bave  been  inconsiderable,  be  became  one  of  the  most 
useful,  it  migbt  almost  be  sald  one  of  the  most  popular, 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  great  strength  lay  in  tbe 
ease  and  skill  with  wbicb  be  quotcd  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bibie  was  the  one  book  be  kneWf  and  be  used  it 
with  most  marvellouH  power  and  success.  He  was  the 
sturdy  opponent  of  Calvinism  and  Universalism,  and 
combated  them  with  sucb  vigor  that  be  was  regarded 
as  a  worthy  foeman  for  tbe  best  advocates  of  those  forms 
of  Christian  dogma.  After  his  superannuation  in  1843 
tbe  yenerable  preacher  contcnted  himaelf  with  yisiting 
his  former  charges,  unŁil,  in  1848,  he  was  attracted 
West,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  New 
associations,  new  scenes,  and  new  calls  to  morał  combat 
had  a  reinri^orating  influence,  and  he  again  became  ac- 

\  tire  until  1858,  when  he  suddenly  died  after  a  sbort  ill- 
ness.  Puffer  was  of  a  large,  muscular  frame,  and  madę 
therefore  a  striking  appearance  in  public.  He  also  at- 
tracted, aside  from  his  religious  eamestness,  by  a  fine 
musical  roice.  He  was  an  honest,  devoted,  cbildlike 
Christian,  and  blessed  his  generation  by  bis  life  and  his 
works.  See  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Paddockj  p.  841 
8q. ;  Conable,  Ilist.  of  the  Genesee  Conference^  eh.  i,  §  7 ; 
cb.  iiy  §  5> 


Paffer,  John  M.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Metbodist  E|h5w 
copal  Cburch,  was  bom  in  RicbfordjTt.,  Jan.  29,  IKSó. 
From  a  cbild  he  was  noticeably  correct  in   his  babits, 
and  thus  well  fitted  for  a  life  of  self-reliance.     łli« 
motber  died  when  be  was  about  six  yeara  of  a|ce,  and 
bis  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  t  he  district 
school  and  a  few  terms  at  tbe  academy.     He  "was  coo- 
verted  in  1852,  and  united  with  tbe  Methodista.      He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1856.    The  followini^  year  be 
entered  the  Troy  Conference,  and  filled  the  foHowing 
appointroents :  Johnson  and  Hyde  Park,  nnder  the  pre^ 
siding  elder;  £ssex,  Milton,  and  Pittsford,    one  year 
each ;  £ssex,  N.  Y.,  two  years.     By  a  cbange  of  confer- 
ence boundaries  be  went  into  Yermont  Conference  in 
1862,  and  was  stationed  at  Grand  Isle  two  years  ;  at  Sc 
Alban*s  Bay,  one  year;  at  Highgate,  Waterfoiiry  Centrę, 
Randolph,  and  Chelsea,  two  years  eacb ;  and  at  Barre, 
bis  last  appointment,  wbicb  be  serred  only  the  frsctioa 
of  a  year,  when  called  from  toil  to  reward.      He  died 
Jan.  7, 1874.    Puffer  labored  with  great  acoeplance,  and 
almost  literally  "  oeased  at  onoe  to  work  and  li  ^^e."    His 
last  sermon  was  upon  a  funeral  occaslon,  while  ill  him- 
self,  on  tbe  texr,  *Mf  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  ag^ais?" 
— Conference  MimtteSf  1874,  p.  96. 

Puffer,  Reuben,  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of 
notę,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1756,  and  was  ed- 
ucated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1778.  He  then 
studteil  divinity,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Conin^g^ational 
cburch  in  Bolton  (afterwards  called  Berlin),  MaMu  Ile 
held  tbis  place  until  bis  death,  in  1829.  He  publiehed : 
EUction  Sermon  (1803)  ; — Dudleian  Leciure  in  iłarrard 
College  (1808)  :—Convention  Sermon  (1811)  :—Tu:o  Ser- 
mons  (1826) ;  and  some  secular  addresses.  See  Sprane, 
Arnials  ofthe  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  206  aq. 

Pnget,  PiERRE,  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France, 
on  account  of  his  ability  in  painting  and  archi tectare, 
as  well  as  in  sculpture,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of 
a  kindred  entbusiasm  and  decision  of  cbaracter,  was 
bom  in  1622  at  ManeiUes,  where  bis  father  practiced  as 
an  architect  and  sculptor.    It  was  from  htm  that  he  re- 
ceived  bis  first  instmctions  in  art,  after  which  he  was 
placed  under  a  shipwright,  or  builder  of  galleys  to  leara 
to  carve  the  ornaments  used  in  these  ressels.    Dif^sf ed 
with  the  dmdgery  of  sucb  workmansbip,  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Florence.  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  successL 
He  next  repaired  to  Romę,  whitber  he  was  attracted  br 
the  famę  of  Piętro  de  Cortona.     He  became  the  pupil 
of  that  artist,  but  madę  such  progress  that  he  accompa- 
nied  him  to  Florence  as  assistaut  to  paint  the  ceilings 
of  tbe  Pitti  palące.    He  suddenly  resoired  upon  retum- 
ing  to  France,  when  only  twenty-one.     But^  commia- 
sioned  to  design  a  ressel  of  extraordinary  roagnificence, 
Puget  proceeded  a  seoond  time  to  Romę,  and  there  apent 
between  (ive  and  six  years:  what  afterwanis  beaune 
of  bis  yalnable  coUectton  of  drawings  is  not  knowo. 
On  bis  second  return  from  Italy  he  painted;  but  ex- 
cessive  application  so  seriously  afiected  his  health  tbat 
he  confined  himself  thenceforth  to  architecture  and 
sculpture.     His  talents  met  with  employment  at  Tou- 
lon  and  Marseilles,  and  for  the  latter  city  he  projected 
many  embellishments,  which  establisbed  his  reputation 
as  an  architect;  and  he  further  gave  proof  of  great  skill 
in  engincering  by  different  ingenious  machines  and  in- 
rentions.     He  was  sent  by  Fouquet  to  (*enoa  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  marble  for  some  of  the  works  pro- 
posed  to  be  executed  at  Marseilles;  but  that  minister 
being  shorth'  afterwards  di^graced,  instead  of  retoraing 
borne,  Puget  preferred  remaining  at  Genoa,  where  he 
produced  aome  of  his  most  noted  pieces  of  sculpture, 
the  two  statues  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St,  A  ndtrosiuSf  and 
the  grand  ba»>reltef  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  chapcl  of 
tbe  Albeigo  de'  Poveri,  besides  rarious  archi tectiirtl 
ornaments.    At  length  he  was  recalled  by  Colbert,  wbo 
obtained  for  bim  a  pensinn  of  1200  crowns,  in  conse- 
quenoe,  it  is  said,  of  tbe  eamest  recommendatkm  of  Ber- 
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niiiL  That  the  patronage  of  the  one  and  the  recora- 
mendation  of  the  other  were  uoŁ  ducredited  ia  proyed 
by  his  two  celebrated  performances  at  Yersaillea,  tbe 
Ńilo  ofCrofofM  and  Łbe  group  ofPerteus  cmd  Androm- 
eda, tbe  former  of  wbich  is  generally  reckoned  the  che/- 
dautre  of  bis  cbisel,  and  a  work  tbat  will  bear  compar- 
iaon  witb  tbe  antiqae.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  wbere  be 
spent  bis  last  days,  Dec.  2,  1694.— A*n$r/.  Cyclop,  8.  v. ; 
Lenoir,  Musie  des  AfonumerUs  Francais,  a.  v. ;  Uoefer, 
Nou€,  Jiioff.  Genirale,  s.  ▼. 

Pttgill&rls  is  a  name  for  the  reed  of  gold  or  ńlyer, 
or  ivory,  used  for  drinking  from  tbe  chalice  (q.  v.). 

Pagin,  AuousTus  Northmore  Wki^y,  one  of  tbe 
moet  distinguisbed  of  modem  ecclesiastical  arcbitects, 
was  tbe  son  of  a  Frencb  gentleman  wbo  tled  to  England 
at  tbe  period  of  tbe  Revolutton.  He  was  bom  in  1811, 
and  commenced  his  professioual  career  as  a  scene-painter 
and  decorator  at  tbe  Theatre  Royal,  Corent  Garden, 
and  tben  devoted  bimself  to  decoration  in  fumiture,  etc. 
Joining  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Churcb,  be  deterroined 
thencefortb  to  devote  bis  beat  energies  to  ecclesiology, 
and  during  tbe  few  years  tbat  be  lived  to  practice  his 
profession  be  was  called  upou  to  erecŁ  a  burger  number 
of  Roman  Catbolic  cburcbes,  cbapels,  conventS|  and 
scbools  tban  bas  probably  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  any  Eng- 
lishman  aince  tbe  Reformation.  The  fuUowing  list  in- 
cludes  bia  chief  worka :  the  catbedral  cburch  of  St.  Ma- 
rie at  Derby,  one  of  bia  earlier  and  morę  pleaaing  worka ; 
St.  Chadza,  Birmingham ;  three  churchea  at  Liverpool ; 
St.\Vilfred*a,  Mancheater ;  church  and  convent  at  Edge- 
bill;  churchea  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Kenil- 
wortb,  Stockton-on-Teea,  Newcastle- upon-Tyne,  Prea- 
ton,  Keightley,  Rugby,  Nortbampton,  Stoke-apon-Trent, 
Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St,  £dward'a  near  SVare,  Buckingham,  and  St.  Wilfred 
near  Alton ;  a  church,  and  a  oonrent  and  chapel,  at  Not- 
tingham ;  convents  of  tbe  Siatera  of  Mercy  at  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downaide,  near 
Bath ;  coUegea  at  Radcliffe  and  Rugby ;  improvementa 
at  Maynooth ;  and  cathednUa,  wtth  achoola  and  priesta^ 
honaea  attached,  at  St.  George*8  (Southwark),  Killamey, 
and  Enniaoorthy.  To  these  roust  be  added  tbe  exten- 
8ive  and  coatly  worka  executed  for  bia  great  patron,  the 
earl  of  Sbrewabury,  conaiating,  besidea  tbe  alterationa 
madę  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  achool-houae,  and 
monaatery  at  Alton  Towera;  and  a  church  at  Cbeadle, 
wbich  bas  tbe  most  aplendid  interior  of  any  of  bia 
churchea.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  one  of  tbe  very  few  worka  executed  by 
bim  for  any  Proteatant  body ;  indeed,  be  ia  said  to  bave 
refused  to  accept  any  commissions  for  Protestant  plaoes 
of  worsbip.  The  list  of  worka  given  above  would  in 
tmtb  seem  to  have  been  morę  tban  sufficient  to  exhau8t 
the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  w  hu  oeased  laboring  at 
the  age  of  forty ;  yet  be  was  chiefly  employed  during 
bia  last  years  in  deaigning  and  auperintending  tbe  oraa- 
mentation  of  the  New  PalaceofWestminater,  wbich  prob- 
ably owea  its  somewhat  extravagantly  medisval  and 
eccleaiaatical  character  to  Pugtn'a  idiosyncraaies.  But, 
beaidea  the  practice  of  bia  profeasicm,  be  found  time  to 
add  to  its  literaturę  a  second  and  reviaed  edition  of  bia 
Contrasts : — a  treatise  on  the  True  Principłes  ofPointed 
or  Christian  ArchUedure  (1841) : — An  Apology  for  the 
Recical  of  Christian  A  rchileciure  (18-13) : — a  Glossary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  (1844) : — a  treatise  on  Florir 
ated  Omaments  (1849):  —  and  a  treatise  on  Chancel 
Screens  (1851).  Aa  be  advanoed  in  life  his  religioua 
feelinga  took  morę  and  morę  entire  possession  of  bim. 
In  1850  be  wrote  and  publisbed  An  Address  to  the  In- 
hcUńtants  of  Ramsgate:  —  An  Eamest  Appealfor  the 
Remtal  ofthe  Ancient  Plain  Song: — The  Present  State 
of  Public  Worship  among  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
other  pamphleta  of  a  religious  character.  At  lengtb, 
orertaaked  with  all  this  exce8sive  labor  and  excitement, 
his  intellect  began  to  give  way,  and  in  bia  fortieth  year 
be  waa  remored  to  a  lunatic  aaylum.    For  a  brief  apace 


his  mental  powera  were  ao  far  reatored  that  it  became 
practicable  for  bim  to  return  to  bia  bome  at  Ramsgate; 
but  be  expired  there  Sept.  14, 1852,  three  daya  after  bis 
retum.  He  waa  buried  in  a  vault  of  bia  own  church  of 
St.  Auguatine,  wbich  be  had  built  on  bia  eatates.  Pu- 
gin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  industry  and  energy, 
and  be  poss^sed  a  very  unusual  amount  of  knowledge 
and  great  ability.  He  attempted,  bowever,  too  many 
tbings,  and  be  worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  produce 
many  great  worka,  even  had  be  been  a  man  of  original 
power.  In  truth,  bis  was  not  a  creative  mind,  and  be 
lacked  comprehensire  thought  Sce  English  Cydop* 
a.  V. 

Pu^^hite  (Heb.  only  as  a  collective,  and  with  the 
art.  hap-Puthi'f  *^n^Bn,  patronymic  from  aome  unknown 
primitive;  Sept.  'Hft&eiy  v.  r.  Mi0i^i/i ;  Vulg.  Aphu- 
thei)t  a  deaignation  of  the  aecond  named  of  tbe  "  fami- 
liea  of  Kirjatb-jearim"  deacended  from  Sbobel  (1  Chroń, 
ii,  53).  "  There  ia  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in  tbe 
Targum  of  R.  Joaepb,  that  theae  familiea  of  Kirjatb- 
jearim  were  tbe  aona  of  Moaea  wbom  Zipporah  bare 
bim,  and  tbat  from  them  were  deacended  tbe  diaciples 
of  tbe  prophets  of  Zorah  and  Esbtadl"  (Smith). 

Pni,  tbe  name  of  a  fraternity,  partly  religious,  in 
honor  of  St.  Mary,  and  partly  literary,  eatabliahed  in 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  tranalated  to  EngUnd 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14tb  century,  deriving  ita 
name  from  the  Yirgin  of  the  Catbedral  of  La  Puy,  to 
wbich  pilgńma  greatly  resorted.  They  yearly  ełected 
a  prince,  wbo  was  crowned  with  garlands  or  cireleta^ 
like  those  atill  used  on  certain  occasions  by  the  citjr 
companies;  tbe  loving  cup  was  gayly  passed  at  tbe 
election,  and  tbe  author  of  tbe  beat  ballad  royal  waa 
alao  crowned.  They  had  a  chaplain  -  prieat  to  sing 
maaaes,  maintained  a  grand  feaat  annually,  and  kept  a 
common  butch  for  tbe  contńbutiona  of  the  brotherbood. 
There  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  de  Pui  at  Westroinster. 
No  woman  was  admitted  at  their  meetings.  Perbaps 
Puits,  anotber  form,  may  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(iv,  15). — Walcott,  Sacred  Archceology,  s.  v. 

PCik.    Sce  Paint. 

Pul  (Heb.  id,  bsiD  [for  derivation,  see  below]),  the 
name  of  a  people  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (SepL  ^ovd  V.  r.  ^ov^ ;  Vulg.  Africa.)  A  country 
or  people  located  at  a  great  distance  from  Judiea,  and 
named  once  (Isa.  lxvi,  19)  between  Tarsbisb  and  Lud: 
" The  nations  (D^ian),  [to]  Tarsbisb,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal  and  Javan,  [to]  tbe 
isles  afar  off."  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  aome  otbera  aup- 
pose  that  the  trae  reading  is  Id^lD,  Put,  wbich  ia  elae- 
where  joined  with  Lud  (Ezek.  xxvii,  10;  Jer.  xlvi,  9; 
A.y.  "Libyana");  and  wbich  ia  aometimea  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  ^ovd  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  8),  tbe  aame  form 
wbich  occurs  here  in  tbat  ver8ion;  for  this,  bowever, 
there  is  no  MS.  autbority,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  receive  the  Masoretic  reading  as  correct.  Gesenius 
obaenres  {Thesaur,  s.  v.  bilB)  tbat  40TA  could  be  easily 
cbanged  to  $OTA  by  tbe  error  of  a  copyist  See  Phuł. 
If  a  MLzraite  Lud  (q.  v.)  be  intended  in  this  connection, 
Pul  may  be  African.  It  bas  accordingly  been  compared 
by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv,  26)  and  MicbaelU  (Spicileg. 
i,  256;  ii,  114)  with  the  island  Philm,  called  in  Coptic 
Pelakj  Pilak,  Pilakt;  the  hteroglyphic  name  being 
Edekf  P-eelekf  or  Eelekt  (QuatTem6re,  Mhnoire  tur 
VEgypUj  i,  387  sq.).  This  ialand  waa  inhabited  jointly 
by  Egyptiana  and  Ethiopiana  (Strabo,  xvii,  818;  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  22;  Pliny,v,10;  Ptolemy,iv,6,74;  comp.  Mannert, 
X,  i,  235  aq.),  and  Bochart  aupposea  tbe  name  to  be,  like 
Elepbantine,  deńved  from  a  word  meaning  elephant 
(Kb*^|}).  Bot  it  most  be  kept  in  mind  that  tbe  other 
namea  here  mentione<l  are  those  of  great  countriea,  while 
PhilflB  ia  a  very  araall  island.  laaiah  would  acaroely 
speak  of  the  Jewiah  people  being  driven  to  it.  It  seems 
much  morę  probablc  that  Pul  was  tbe  name  ofsomedi*i 
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tant  province  of  Africa ;  and  perhaps  Łhe  soggestion  of 
Gesenius  {TAesaur.  p.  1094)  may  be  right,  tbat  we  have 
a  ve8tige  of  Łhe  old  name  in  Łhe  woni  1X0X0  whtch  ap- 
pean  on  inscripŁiona  (ChampolUon,  Grammaire^  p.  159). 
HiŁzig  {Grahschrifi  des  Dariiu^  p.  71)  finds  a  Phul  not 
far  from  Punictu.  This  only  adUs  to  Łhe  uncertainty. 
See  EoYPT, 

2.  (Sept,  ^ov\  V.  r.  ^ov\a,  $ova,  ^aX*ax*  ^a\ióc ; 
Vnlg.  Phul,)  A  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  fint  of  Łheae 
monarchs  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bibie  (2  Kinga  xv, 
19,  20;  1  Chroń.  v,  26).  Menahem,  having  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  Israel,  prooeeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  Łhe  whole  territory  belonging  to  that 
kingdom.  Setting  forth  from  Tirzah,  he  aiŁacked  and 
took  by  sŁorm  Tiphsah.  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  had  onoe  morę  been  madę  a  border  town  of  Israel 
by  the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  II,  whose  victorious  career 
had  restored  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  land  in  that 
direction  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (2 
Kings  XV,  16;  xiv,  26,  28;  1  Kings  iv,  24).  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  Łhus  drawn  on  himself  the  notice  of  Ful, 
RC.  769.  Menahem  is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
herited  a  kingdom  which  was  aiready  included  among 
the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  as  early  as  B.C.  880 
Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  acoording  to  the  in- 
Bcription  on  the  black  obelisk  [see  Shalmakeseb]; 
and  if  Judea  was,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  a  regular 
tributary  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(B.C.  837),  Samaria,  which  lay  between  Judsea  and  As- 
syria, can  scarcely  have  been  independent.  Under  Łhe 
Assyrian  system  the  monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  applied  for  *' confirmation  in 
their  kingdoms"  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  only  be- 
came  established  on  reoeiving  it.  We  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  XV,  19,  20  that  Menahem  neglected  Ło  make 
any  such  appUcation  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul^a  neglect 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of  rebell- 
ion.  Poesibly,  in  the  campaign  against  Tiphsah,  we 
must  regard  Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Aasyrians, 
anddepńved  them  for  awhile  of  their  dominion  westof 
the  Euphrates.  However  this  may  have  been.  it  is  evt- 
denŁ  Łhat  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  an  enemy.  He 
oonseąuently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine  for  the 
parpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when  Menahem  hast- 
ened  to  make  his  subraission,  and  having  collected  by 
-means  of  a  poIl-tax  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  he  paid  it  over  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who 
consehted  thereupon  to  "confirm"  him  as  king.  See 
Menahkm. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  Assyrian 
king  is  referred  to  under  the  name  PuL  He  must  have 
ruled  over  Assyria  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  II,  for  this  latter  monarch,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  (^Ałhenaum,  No.  1798),  is  recordcd  Ło  have 
reoeived  ŁńbuŁe  in  bis  eighth  year  from  Menahem, 
whose  reign  occupied  only  ten  years.  For  some  time 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  identified  him  with  a  king  whose 
cuneiform  name  he  has  variously  represented  as  Ira- 
btshf  Vul-lu»kt  and  Tama-zala-khus  (Oppert,  Hee-Wch- 
hku8)y  and  who  reckoned  among  the  countries  tributary 
to  himself  that  of  Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson,  He- 
rodołWf  i,  467).  [Smith  revives  this  theory  (Assyrian 
Eponym  Canon^  p.  187)  of  the  identity  of  Pul  with  Vul- 
nirari  (as  he  reads  the  name),  who,  according  to  his 
dates,  invaded  Damascus  in  B.C.  773.]  This  identifica- 
tion,  however,  Rawlinson  gave  up  on  ascerŁaining  that 
the  lately  deciphered  Assyrian  canon  inŁerposed  Łhe 
reigns  of  Łhree  kings,  comprising  thirty-sev€n  years,  in 
addition  to  a  probable  interregnum  of  two  or  three 
years  between  this  king  and  Tiglath-pileser  (A  thenaumj 
No.  1805).  Subficąuently  he  suggested  that  one  and  the 
same  individual  is  denoted  by  the  names  Pul  and  Tig- 
lath-pileser in  the  sacred  narrative.  His  chief  argu- 
ment for  this  is  that  in  1  Chroń.  v,  26  the  same  event 
— namely,  the  deportation  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan— is  attribuŁed  to  Łhe  two  kings  associated  ŁogeŁher 
as  if  Łhey  were  one  and  Łhe  same  individual  {Athenmtmf 


No.  1869).    But,  as  aiready  remarked  by  Win«r  (iZ^fa*. 

ii,  259),  the  passage  in  1  Chroń,  does  not  necessarily  a^ 
cribe  to  Łhe  Łwo  kings  the  aocomplishment  of  the  sanse 
measure.     Pul  is  mentioned  iu  it  as  the  first  Asf^yrian 
king  who  came  into  collision  with  the  Israelitea^  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  Łhe  subseąueut  deportauioB 
of  Łhe  transjordanic  Łribes.     BuŁ  ŁhaŁ  this  measure  b 
attribuŁed  solely  to  Tiglath-pileser,  as  in  2  Kings  3cx, 
29,  is  manifesŁ  from  the  use  of  the  sing^lar  &^!li?X     Or. 
Julius  Oppert,  who  aocepts  the  account  of  Ctesiasiy  mnó 
takes  it  to  refer  to  the  subver8ion  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  Babylonian  Beie^s^ 
The  eminent  AssyrioIogisŁ  Dr.  Hincks  maintains  that 
**  Pul  became  king  of  Biibylon,  holding  Ass^Tia  in  aub> 
jecŁion,  in  787  B.C.     TiglaŁh-pileser  revolted  from  him 
and  established  an  independent  kingdom  of  AssvTia  in 
768  RC.**  {AthentBum,  No.  1810).     The  main  difference 
between  this  view  and  tbat  of  Dr.  Oppert  is  that  I>r. 
Hincks  supposes  a  considerable  interval  to  have  elapaed 
between  Belesys,  the  conquerorof  Nineveh,and  PaL     It 
certaini}'  appears  the  most  plausible  opinion;  and  it 
seems  safest  to  acąuiesce  in  iŁ  until  further  discov€ńes 
of  cuneiform  students  lead  to  a  morę  exact  determlna- 
tion.     It  is  in  accordance  with  Łhe  Scriptural  cbronolo- 
gy,  and  it  falls  in  with  whaŁ  we  can  glean  of  Assyriao 
bistory  from  classical  and  monumental  sources.   Tbeao- 
counŁ  of  CŁesias,  as  found  in  Diodoms  Siculus  {ffisł,  ii>, 
though  rejected  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  his  foUowers 
(comp.  Prof.  Rawlinson,  Anc,  Mon.  ii,  521),  has  receiv«d 
the  support  of  many  eminent  modem  critics.     It  has 
been  sfaown  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus  {łJisł.  i,  102,  106),  which  contains  intimations 
that  there  had  been  a  subversal  of  the  A8S3'rian  empire 
prior  to  its  finał  overthrow  alluded  to  by  that  historian 
(see  Winer,  Realtc.  i,  104).     It  is  admittcd  that  the  As- 
syrian canon,  in  the  period  between  Iva-lush  lY  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  give8  indication  *' of  troublous  limes, 
and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  ratę,  a  disturbed  successioa" 
(Rawlinson,  v4  ffc.  Mon,  ii,  886).    The  wrirer  lasŁ  dted 
aiso  asserts  that  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  II 
"support  the  notion  of  a  revolution  and  cbsnge  of  dynas- 
ty in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  bistory"  (Rawlinson, 
IlerodohiSj  i,  468).     That  Pul  was  a  Babylonian  hold- 
ing nile  in  Assyria  at  this  time  is  conflrmed  by  the 
notice  of  AIexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Ckron.  i,  4): 
"  Post  hos  ait  ex8tiŁi8se  Chaldieonim  regem,  cui  nomen 
Phulus  erat ;"  and  aIso  by  the  form  of  tbc  name.    The 
name  Pul,  while  having,  according  to  Prof.  Rawlinson, 
its  counterpart  among  known   Babylonian  names,  is 
whoUy  alien  to  the  rules  on  which  Assyrian  names  are 
formed.    They  are  "always  compounds,  consisting  of 
two,  Łhree,  or  morę  characten"  (A  nc.  Mon,  ii,  888,  noCe). 
— Kitto.     The  name  is  probably  the  same  as  the  San- 
scrit^a/a,  lofty,  highest;  hence  lord,  king;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Mj  i.  e.  lord.    The  same  syllable  is  found  in  the 
names  Sardaną/^a/us  and  Nab€»;9o/assar.    Pul  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  extracts  of  AIexander  Polyhistor,  in  £u- 
sebius  (Chroń,  A  rm,  i,  41),  but  not  elsewhere.    Eosebios 
adds, "  Polyhistor  says  that  Senecheribus  was  king  after 
him,"  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  immediate  suc> 
cession.    See  Assyria. 

Fulaha,  a  divinity  of  Indian  mythology.  Brahma 
created  nine  Brahmins  from  different  parŁs  of  his  body. 
Ał  Łhe  same  Łime  Sunyambhu,  Brahma'8  son,  created  the 
Łen  celebraŁed  rishis,  or  forefaŁhers,  of  all  exi8ting  be- 
ings.  These  are  identical  with  the  nine  Brahmins  men- 
tioned, and  one  of  them  is  Pulaha.  He  was  so  pious 
that  he  could,  by  his  prayers,  create  men,  animahs  and 
gods. — Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  Myłhoł,  s.  v. 

Pulcheria,  iEuA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  saints 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  an  empress.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  was  bora 
between  898  and  400.  In  early  yonth  she  showed  rare 
intellectual  gids  and  a  fervenŁ  piety.  Her  wisdora  was 
an  object  of  generał  adroiration.  She  was  abont  fifleen 
when  she  came  to  assisŁ  her  younger  brother  Tbeod»* 
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aiiia  II  in  th«  goYtmDKDt.  Pukhtria  thtn  inwlc  «  vow 
uf  cternal  chiility,  preriilrd  npon  ber  aiiMra  tu  ful)o<r 
h«r  examp1e,  uid  give  [o  Iht  Bjiantine  coart  Ihe  pu- 

en  diarge  tb«C  tbił  chutity  wu  fei)^ed  fTom  puliticil 
re«Bans,  Pulchcria  deairing  ta  prereut  che  maniaga  of 
liet  M9tcr«,  and  thnł  tvoid  controrera;  on  tb«  claims  lo 
the  throne.  By  ber  wiadom  uid  piety  Ihe  proaperity 
or  the  empire  wu  eertaiiily  promoted;  the  leemed  lo 
be  it»  good  geniiiB.  She  dehnded  zealoualy  Łbe  puńty 
of  thv  Christian  faiih  against  the  doctiinea  of  NuwriuB 
■lvi  Eutvcheii,  and  ber  inHueiice  waa  most  beneScial  at 
Łhe  »ynód»  of  Ephesus  aod  Chalcedon,  Si.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  aent  her  his  celebrated  woili  I>e  fide  ad 
Palchtriam.  She  wał  in  correepondence  wilh  the  papes, 
eapecially  wilh  Leo  I.  Thia  great  pope,  id  many  lellera, 
praises  her  wiwlom  and  kindncn.  Ile  enlreata  ber,  in 
449,  to  take  meaiurea  a^^ainat  the  bereBy  of  Eutychea 
(JaJTe,  Rrs.  Fonii/,  n.  203,  ZM,  p,  37) ;  rfjoicei  at  the 
figar  and  enprgy  of  her  faith  (ibiil.  n.  226,  p.  SS9),  and 
praisei  ber  activity  in  auppreasing  Eulychianiam  (<51 ; 
łMct  n.  !37,  p.  40).  There  *re  in  all  ten  letlera  eiŁoit 
from  Leo  I  łu  Pulcheria.  The  kamed  Tbeodorec,  bubop 
of  Cyirhui,  alao  praiaed  ber  attachment  to  Ibe  Chunh, 
and  inteiceded  with  her  for  bia  citv,  heavi1y  buidened 
with  tasea  (Tbcod.  Ep.  43 ;  Baron,  ad  ann.  4*4).     AU 

diMuaded  her  brother  Theodosiia  from  Nesturianiam, 
and  celebraled  the  rictory  of  the  orthodox  creed  oiei 
thił  heieiy  by  huilding  a  aplendid  cburch  in  honor  of  the 
Yirgin  Jlaiy  tNiraph,  IT.  E,  nir,  2;  Baron,  ad  ann,  431). 
She  aenc  valuable  preaenta  to  Jeruaalem,  and  built  a 
Dumber  of  new  eh uicbea  (Baron,  ad  ann.  439,453).  She 
waa  aeferal  timea  eiposed  (o  the  plota  of  the  courls, 
wbich  tried  to  de«troy  her  gooil  uiiderstanding  wilh  her 
brother  and  hia  nife  Eudocia.  In  446  abe  relired  en- 
lirelr  from  the  court;  bot  her  abaence  waa  łoon  felu 
After  ihc  deatb  ofTheodosia),  Fuicheria  and  Marcianus, 
who  hail  heen  honored  with  tha  Lille  of  Auguitus,  and 
whom  sbe  bad  wedded,  took  the  reins  of  the  empire. 
She  bad  married  fol  the  Rood  of  the  empire,  and  wilh 

vow  of  yirginity.  After  benefiting  the  Churcb  in  many 
waja  aa  empreaa,  and  opposing  Eulychianiam  wilh  the 

died,  SepC.  11,  ib&.  'Her  saintship  ia  recogoiwd  by  Che 
Latin  aa  well  aa  by  the  Greek  Churcb.  Baroniua  (ad 
ann.  403)  and  Ihe  llollandiala  (voL  i,  JuL)  erected  lileraiy 
roemoriab  to  her  memory.  Benedict  XIV  permilted, 
hy  decree  of  the  Congregalion  of  the  Ritea  of  Jao.  31, 
1752,  la  the  regnlar  canona  ofSL  AuguMine  in  Poitugil, 
aod  10  aome  houaea  of  Jeauits,  the  celebration  of  her 
feaat  on  Jiily  7,  lub  rila  daplici:  aoon  afterwarda,  Feb. 
II,  the  aame  ycar,  Ibis  pemiiaion  wat  exlended  to  the 
whole  company  of  Jeaut.  Theee  decreefl,  with  the  Office 
and  masaofSt.Pulcheria,  are  in  Iheippendin  of  Benedict 
XIVa  wark  Dt  Simctorum  Cammaulione,  Tbe  oration 
of  the  feasC  praises  the  chastity  of  the  aaini,  and  her 
leat  fur  the  purity  of  Ihe  faitb.  See  Smilb,  Did.  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Bios.  md  MylluA.  ».•,.-,  WeUer  n.  Welle, 
Kir^en-LtBkon,  toL  xii,  a.  t.;  Helele,  Cosetiinigudt. 
ToL  ii;  iiliog,  Kirtkrni/nch.  i,  309;  Milnuui,  //wf.  of 
LalU  CAriMlianilf,  ii,  243  aq.      (J.  H.  W.) 


Pulear,  or  Oanasha,  a  diiinity  of  Indian  m)-- 
tbology,  wat  the  ^n  of  tbe  wife  of  Siva,  Parwati.  Sbe 
formed  him,  withoul  Ihe  co-openlion  of  her  butband, 
by  ihapine  iDlo  tbe  frame  of  a  youth  what  waa  wathed 
■way  from  her  body  during  her  baih.    5iva  tbougbt 
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bimselfbetrayed  by  Parwati,  and  in  hit  wrath  bsatmck 
ofT  tbe  bead  of  tbe  youiig  god.  Wben  be  found  out  hia 
miitake,  he  withed  ło  heal  hia  Tictim ;  hut  ihe  bead  bad 
beeu  canied  away  by  tha  watera  of  the  (iangea,  and 
had  been  ealen  by  &ahea.  8ivB  aolt-ed  tbia  difticulcy 
by  telling  the  ton  of  bis  wife  la  out  off  the  head  of  the 
Bnit  creauirehe  ahould  meeCond  pnt  iton  hit  sbouldeni! 
aa  raiifurtune  would  have  it,  Ihit  creature  wat  an  ele- 
phant.  Tberefbre  Ganeaba  ia  alwaya  represenced  wilb 
an  elephanl's  trank.  Ganesha  aila  astride  of  a  moute, 
which  ia  nolhing  elae  than  the  metamorphosed  giant 
Geiljemurathurim,  vanquish«l  by  him  while  warring 
against  Che  gods.  Ganesha  is  incredibl)'  atrong,  and 
therefore  of  great  use  to  tbe  goda  in  Cheir  perpclual 
warfare  againtt  the  dtonont.     He  it  a  greal  ealer,  and 
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oiily  in  the  eea  of  sugtr,  in  which  he  hat  a  Hoaling 
abode,  tbat  he  can,  in  some  measure,  satiafy  Ihe  crav- 
inga  of  hia  hunger.  Being  the  fBvorite  aon  of  Kra, 
he  ia  wonhipped  like  tbat  god  bimself,  and  iiiToked 
flrsC  before  every  taerifloe.  Tbe  Indiana  belieTed  tbat 
he  could  at  hia  wiU  accumulaCe  or  remove  ohataclea :  all 
Indian  booka  commence  wilh  a  prayer  to  him.  Hit 
image  ił  frequcntly  found  painted  on  the  bouae  doors. 


ble,  o 


y  family  1 


d  qurtlion  of  bit  father  at  hia  Gi 
pearance  in  the  worid  — /'ulri-nr,  i.  e.  Whose  ti 
Yollmer,  Wdiitrb.  dtr  ifylkoloffir,  u  v. 


Flfinre  of  Pulear, 

Pnlgar,  Tsaac,  a  Jewiah  conrert  lo  Chrialianicy, 
fiourished  al  Ayila,  in  Spain,  abouc  1300  to  134a  He 
was  a  friend  of  Abner  of  Burgut,  becter  kr.own  (after  hit 
bapritm)  aa  Alphonao  of  Yalladolid,  against  wiium  he  af- 
terwarda wTote  a  polemieal  work  enłicled  naiOP  D, 
"  The  Book  of  Anewer*."  He  alao  wrote,  beaides  aome 
other  worka  which  vv  aUll  in  MS.,  a  work  under  Ihe  title 
nieft^pn  CS  ^S";!™!  n^al,  "A  Contett  belween  aa 
Ortbodax  and  *  PhiloBopher,"  wherein  he  endearors  lo 
reconeile  tbe  difTerence  belween  philoaopby  and  failh, 
and  which  waa  reprinted  after  a  Paria  IIS.  in  che  STa 
O^Jgl  of  E.  Ashkenaai  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1854),  p.  12-19. 
Puigń  wat  the  fireC  lo  aay  thaC  "Che  belief  in  Ihe  Mes- 
łianic  redemptiun  it  not  an  easential  poinc  of  Judaiam, 
with  which  ic  atands  or  falls,  aithough  many  paasagea 
in  the  prophets  apeak  ofthc  coming  of  Ihe  Metaiah." 
See  FUrst,  BiU.  Jad.  iii,  1 10  aq, ;  Dc  Rosai,  Dizioaano 
Sloriai  drali  A  alori  Ebrei,  p.  266  (Gemi.  trantl.  by 
Hambcrger) ;  the  aame,  SiUiolheea  Jadaica  A  nlirhrU- 
liana,  p.  93;  GrilW,  Gni-tidilt  drr  Jndrn,  vii,  337  si]., 
485  aq.  (2d  ed.  Leipt.  1873);  Wulf,  Bibi.  Jlebr.  i,  1259. 
(RP.) 

Pnlialis.  tbe  loweat  of  all  Indian  caalea,  or,  rather, 
Ihe  acum  of  Ihe  loweil,  being  atili  nwre  deapiacd  chan 
thePariaba.  Tbey  are  notallowedtowalk  on  che  regn* 
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lar  roads,  but  musi,  at  the  dtstance  of  a  hundred  paces, 
warn  every  wanderer  of  their  viciiuty  by  utŁeiing  a 
well-known  yelL  They  are  not  even  allowed  to  dwell 
in  huta,  but  live  at  a  great  distance  from  all  inhabited 
places,  in  den»e  forestu,  where  they  build  their  nests  on 
trees,  like  monkeys.— YoUmer,  Wórterb,  d.  MythoL  a.  v. 

Fuller,  TiMOTHY,  D.D.,  an  £ng)lsh  divinc  of  some 
distinction,  flouristhed  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  rector  of  Sacomb,  Herta,  in  1671,  and 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  1679.  He  died  in  1698.  He  pub- 
lished  Modtratum  of  the  Church  of  Enyland  (Lond. 
1679, 8vo ;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden.  1843, 8vo). 
See  Fuller,  Tractt  of  Anglican  Fathers,  iii,  809. 

PuUeyn,  Robkrt,  an  Engliah  Ronaan  Catholic 
prelate  of  the  12Łh  centur}*,  was  bom,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, iu  the  county  of  Oxford.  After  having  studied  in 
Paris,  he  retumed  to  England  in  1 130,  and  found  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford  devastated  and  almoet  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  and  he  zealously  contributed  to  restore  it  to 
its  previou8ly  fiourishtng  condition.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  explainiug 
the  writings  of,  and  commenting  upon,  Aristotle,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  in  this  double  task  to  the  great  satis- 
faction  of  his  scholars  and  the  king,  his  constant  patron. 
He  received  as  recompense  the  archdeaconry  of  Roches- 
ter. Afler  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  taught 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  vatn  his  bishop  sam- 
moncd  him  to  return  to  England,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pel  him  to  do  so,  seized  the  rerenues  of  his  beneflee. 
Pulleyn  appealed  against  these  proceedings  to  the  pope, 
who  decided  in  his  favor.  Such  was  his  renown  that 
Innocent  II  summoned  him  to  Romę,  and  there  receircd 
him  with  great  honor.  In  1144  Celestine  II  created  him 
cardinal,  and  soon  after  Lucius  II  madę  him  chancel- 
lor  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  in  1150.  Pulleyn 
wrote  several  works.  The  one  which  remains  to  us  is 
the  Smtentiarum  Liber  (Paris,  1655).  From  it  it  is  ev- 
ident  that  he  prefcrred  the  authority  of  the  Bibie  and 
of  reason  to  the  tcstimony  of  the  fathers  or  to  the  sub- 
tleties  of  the  scholastics.  Pulleyn  belonged  to  the  Abe- 
lard  school  of  theology,  and  inclined  to  free  dialectic  dis- 
cussion.  He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  did 
uot  admit  gratia  irresistibiiif.  "Through  pride,"  he 
writes,  "man  fell;  his  salyation  roust  proceed  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  The  rational  man,  who  was  des- 
tined  to  rule  ovcr  naturo,  must  humble  himself  before 
the  sensible  elements  to  receire  grace  through  them." 
But  this  was  a  lowcring  of  the  idea  of  humillty  to  an 
outward  act.  He  farored,  strangely  enough  for  one 
BO  liberał  in  many  things,  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  in  order,  as  he  taught,  "  that  the  blood 
might  not  be  spillcd  again,*'  and  supported  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  (q.  v.)  in  a  most  extreme  manner.  But 
the  most  eccentric  of  all  his  theological  notions  was  the 
absurd  quc8tion  he  raised  as  to  the  exact  moment  at 
which,  and  the  manner  m  which,  the  union  of  the  di- 
yine  naturę  of  the  Son  with  the  buman  assumed  in  the 
womb  of  Mary  had  taken  place;  and  that  on  the  cross 
only  Christ'8  body  had  died,  but  not  the  whole  man 
Christ.  Pulleyn  appears  to  have  wrttten  aiso  on  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  still  twenty  of  his  sermons  pre- 
servcd  among  the  Lambeth  MSS.  Sce  Wright,  Biog. 
Brił.  ii,  183;  Hardwick,  Church  Iłisf.  of  the  Aliddle 
A  ges,  p.  263,  264;  Ncander,  Dogmat,  ii,  486,  521,  524 
eq.,  et  al. ;  Hagenbach,  Hisf.  of  I/octrines^  ii,  14, 41,  65, 
et  al. 

PuUing,  AiX)Xzo  B.,  a  minister  of  the  MethodisŁ 
Episoopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ridgcficld,  Conn.,  Nov. 
28,  1818.  He  experienced  religion  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  March  1, 1845,  was 
rcceiyed  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  fol- 
lowing  May,  and  appointed  to  Ponsett  and  Killing- 
worth  Circuit,  which  he  8cr\'cd  two  yeara.  He  was  ad- 
mitted  to  fuU  membcrship  June  21,  1848,  and  ordained 
deacon.  He  was  then  appointed  to  West  Granby,  which 
charge  he  serred  two  years;  was  ordained  an  elder  at 


New  Hayen  in  May,  1850,  and  appoint«d  to  Pleasact 
Yalley  and  New  Hartford  Mission,  where  be  labored  t«o 
years.  He  thenceforth  senred  New  Milford,  Woodborr, 
and  Berlin ;  was  supemumerary  one  year,  and  was  after* 
wards  stationed  at^uthington  and  ForestriUe,  West- 
port,  Ansonia,  Seymour,  New  Milford,  Ntchors  Farms, 
Roxbury,  East  Yillage,  and  Riyerside.  In  1876  failio^ 
health  compelled  him  to  take  a  superannnatcd  rplatioo. 
He  died  Jan.  12, 1878.  See  Mwutes  of  Amtuai  Confer- 
encetf  1878,  p.  50. 

Pnlolah  is  the  name  of  the  tempie  of  the  Grand 
Lama  at  Deshesho.  It  significs  "  the  tempie  with  the 
golden  roof.**  In  this  tempie  dwell,  when  the  Dalsi 
Lama  is  present,  800  priesUt,  exclasively  employed  in 
his  8er\''ice.  In  the  interior,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude  of  statues,  every  one  representing  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  ber  arms.  These  are  probably  the  notbers  of 
as  many  former  dala!  lamas. — ^Y^ollmer,  Wórterh,  dL  J/jp- 
thoL  8.  y. 

Pulpit  (b*TnaT3,  migdoly  Neh.  viii,  4,  properly  totcer), 
an  elevated  stage,  whence  Ezra  read  the  law  unto  the 
congregation  (comp.  ix,  4).    See  BMe  Educator,  ii,  263. 

PULPIT  (lAt,  pulpiium ;  Fr,  chairtf  ptipiłre  meaning 
a  lectern,  lection  being  a  book-desk),  an  eleyated  place 
from  which  sermons  are  deliyered.    Ezra,  when  reading 
the  law,  stood  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  high  aboye  the  peo- 
ple  (Neh.  yiii,  4) ;  and  Soiomon  prayed  on  a  brazen  scaf- 
fold  (2  Chroń,  vi,  18).  In  medi»val  timea  the  word  desig* 
natea  the  rood-loft.    Becon  uses  it  in  ita  modern  sense. 
It  is  said  to  remind  the  hearer  of  Christ  going  up  on  ib« 
mountain  to  preach  his  Sermon  of  Beatitudea.     Origi- 
nally,  it  would  appear  to  have  becn  nsed  cbiefly  for  tbe 
singing,  chanting,  or  recitation  which  forma  part  of  the 
public  seryice,  and  was  a  kind  of  stage  aufficieutly  laiige 
to  accommodate  two,  or  eyen  more,  chantera.    For  tbe 
conyenienoe  of  the  hearers,  this  stage  began  to  be  nsed 
by  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  deliyery  of  the 
homily ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  a  tribune  expresfily  eoit- 
ed  to  the  latter  use  alone  came  to  be  introduoed.    The 
earliest  pulpit  was  the  ambo,  tribune,  or  tńbonal,  as  it  ts 
called  by  Pradentius.    Epiphanius  says  that  St.  Chiys- 
ostom  usually  preached  from  the  arabo ;  so  did  St.  Am- 
brose  and  St.  Augustine ;  and  Nicephorus  records  that 
Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  489,  moant- 
ed  the  arabo  when  he  desired  to  elear  himself  of  a 
charge  of  heresy.     In  some  of  the  older  churcfaes,  the 
ambo,  or  pylpiium,  is  still  used  for  the  chaoiiog  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistlea.    The  ambo  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  church  by  the  Gieeks;  it  u  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave  at  St.  Pancras^s,  at  Romę,  on  the  leli  side, 
but  on  the  right  at  Milan  and  Ravenna.     At  St.  Clem- 
enfs,  Romę,  the  Epistie  desk  is  on  the  left,  and  that  of 
the  prophecies  on  the  right.    At  Chartres,  Bayeux,  and 
Roiament  the  roatin  lections  wcre  sung  on  the  left  side 
of  the  choir-entrance,  and  the  desk  was  called  tbe  leg- 
end at  Chartres.     At  Bourges,  an  eagle  atood  in  front 
of  the  matin  altar.    A  pulpit  at  Orleana  and  Chsknis* 
sur -Marne  was  used  for  reading  the  Epistie,  Gradual, 
Tract,  and  Alleluia;  the  Gospel  was  sung  on  the  west 
side  of  the  jube  at  Chartres,  Chalons,  and  Lyons.  that 
for  the  lections  facing  the  easL    At  Bayeux  and  No- 
yon  there  were  seyerad  desks.     At  Lyons  and  Tienne, 
the  Gospel  was  read  in  the  lowcr  part  of  the  choir,  aod 
the  Epistie  from  the  ambo ;  but  the  latter  was  used  at 
both  times  at  Rheims,  Cambrai,  Tours,  Rouen,  Sens, 
Chalons,  Laon,  Scissons,  Noyoo,  Amiens,  Beaurais,  Sen- 
Its,  Orleans,  Meaux,  Toumay,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Denis. 
The  desk  for  reading  the  Gos[)cl  was  called  the  pulpit; 
the  lectern  held  the  choir-books.    The  former  was  mor- 
able,  80  as  to  be  transferred  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  choir,  and  used  by  the  subdeacon  fcr  read- 
ing the  Epistie ;  whereas  the  lectern  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  choir  as  a  fixture,  and  was  common  to  all  tbe 
cantors  in  time  of  singing.     Both,  from  their  common 
ornament,  the  symbol  of  St.  John  Eyaiigelist,  were  call- 
ed the  Eagle;  and  it  appeara  on  the  ambooes  of  Pis- 


toja  of  tbe  13lb  ccntuTy,  and  in  three  uicient  cliurched 
>t  Honif.  Tbe  dcicaii,  Uking  thc  Bouk  ot  Ihe  Goti- 
pels,  riehly  bound  in  irory,  toetal,  wid  Jewcin',  cirrial 
it  prpce»sioii«11v,  preceded  by  thurifers  lad  tiper-beir- 
fis,  lo  Ihe  north  Bidę,  where  the  pulpit  Mood.  Fulk, 
■bbot  of  Lobbee  in  the  9th  eentury,  nudc  a  wonderTul 
•łgle,  on  which  bnrned  four  Upen  in  the  rorm  of  ■ 
ctdh;  ■  cenaer  wucontrived  in  ita  neck,  which  pourcd 
fragrant  unoke  trom  thr  buk  ind  fluning  cre*  uf  (be 
bird;  and  Che  head  ind  wingi  wen  movible,  for  tbe 
Convenience  of  tuiDinglhe  bogk.  OClenłhe  Mbertbree 
erangelista  wen  npmienlMi  u  writing  tbe  warda  aoni; 
by  the  dełcon;  >t  Henana  then  ii  one  with  Ihe  pcł^ 
ioiii,  ■■  tbe  lymbol  of  the  Siviour,  Rbove  alL  At  Nu- 
bonne,  in  Ibe  cathednl,  there  ia  ■  mOTible  pulpit  of 
the  lith  centur}-,  eonaisting  oftwa  iron  luppoiU  HCul- 
tiemiee,  uid  aupporting  ■  bookatond  of  aupple  leaLher. 
ThoK  ufSL  Augu»tine's,  Canterbury,  and  Bur;  8t.  Ed- 
mund'!, mentioned  in  the  IStb  cenlurr,  were  moTible 
until  the  Utb  ccntuiy.  In  Belgium,  tbe  aiabo  or  a 
falditool,  Mt  before  tbe  allar,  9erved  as  ■  pulpit.  Ac- 
cording  to  Jahn  de  GarUnde,  who  wroce  at  the  cloar  of 
the  1 1  th  eentury,  a  pulpit  ia  the  aacent  of  ałepł  to  tbe 
iMIem,  upon  which  Che  chint-  or  nading-book  waa 
laid.  The  double  pulpiCs  of  UiUn,  Nami,  and  Penigia 
conneet  tbe  Cradiiion  witb  the  ambonę*;  cboae  of  Tole- 
do an  of  bninie,  and  ChoM  aC  ScTille  ara  acill  iiacd  fnr 
ainging  Che  Gospel  and  Epiatle.  In  thno  of  the  an- 
cienc  churchea  at  Romę,  the  Epialle  ambo  ia  K)uire, 
■nd  atanda  on  the  north ;  wbite  tbit  for  tbe  Goapel  a 
rauud,aTid  atandson  the  aouth  aide,  with  flighu  of  alain 
leading  up  to  iL  Tbe  ordinary  pulpit  alia  alood  on  the 
«ontb  aide,  ailt  Toledo,  becauae  Che  Oogpel  wu  preach- 
ed  from  ic  Thejube  for  tbe  gnepellei  and  epiatolerin 
large  churcbe*  took  łhe  place  of  tbe  ambo,  ind  within 
two  centuriea  wai  uied  1^  tbe  pieacher  at  Rnuan;  but 
io  smallei  churchea  a  pulpit  wa*  uaeil,  yet  there  ia  no 
esisCing  eiample  or  record  ofiuch  fumitnre  untit  the 
13lh  eenCnty.  I'ii1|ńt9  wen  formeriy  placed  not  only 
■n  churcbra,  but  alao  in  tbe  reTectorieł  of  monaaterits, 
aa  at  BcTtiiey,  Sbrewabury,Cbeater,  elc.l  in  the  doia- 
len,  is  at  Si.  Di^,  in  France ;  and  occaMonally  in  pub- 
lic  iJioconghfanł,  aa  od  tbe  nortb  aide  of  tbe  cburcb  of 


TMbatlnsaf,  Sorlbamplonahlre. 


pulpit!  were  farmerly  alwaya  placed  iit  tbe  ntre,  at- 
tached  to  a  wal),  piUar,  or  amen,  and  Iho  ecclcaiałłica 
and  Ol  ben  who  oce  u  pi  ed  the  choir  during  the  man  n- 
mored  into  tbe  nave  to  hear  the  aermon:  tbis  cuatom 

The  church  pulpit  ia  naually  besagniial  or  oclagonat, 
and  of  wood,  powibly  in  allusion  to  Chrinfa  preaching 
fiom  the  boal  (Lukę  v,  1).  In  Koman  Catholic  cburcb- 
ei  the  pulpit  ia  genenlly  diitinguisbed  by  anme  relig- 
ioua  emblemu,  especially  by  Ibe  crucifix;  and  the  pul- 
|Hta  of  the  Lew  Counlrie*  and  of  Germany  ara  oft«n 
■naaterpkcea  of  wuod-carviug,  Ihe  preaching- pbce  In 
aome  of  Chem  forming  part  of  a  great  aniatic  gmup,  aa 
of  Ihe  CoHreriiim  n/St.  Paul,  the  V'oeułtoii  a/PrIrr  md 
jindmc,  Ihe  TemplalioK  o/ A  dam  ai^l  Łcf,  lod  other 
aimilar  aubjects. 


Beanllen  Hanti. 


Early  pulpit*  were,  no  doubi,  motable,  and  kept  in 
eonten  uniil  nqDired  far  nae,  like  thit  still  pnieryed 
at  Hereford;  and  at  Bury,  Ihe  analogium.oi  pulpit,  we 
know,  wai  remoTed  from  tbe  cbaptei-bouae  int«  tba 
cbuTcb  wbeD  ii  waa  neeceaaiy.  Thia,  no  doiibt.  ia  che 
cause  of  Iheir  preaent  rarity.  There  an  Sne  exam- 
plea  of  pulpita  at  King'a  Salton,  Kingabury  Epiacopi, 
WaWercot,  North  K.ilworth,  Darunnutb,  and  Kramp- 
ton  (which  bas  imagei  of  aainia).  Tho«  nf  Sudbury, 
Southwold,  Hereford,  and  Wincheacer  are  of  wood,  and 
of  Ihe  IGlb  eentury.  The  earlieet  Jacobean  example 
ia  at  Snpley  (ICOG).  There  an  itilionary  pulpila  oT 
słone  at  Weila  of  the  IGlb  ceniury,  at  Womater  (1504), 
Rtpon,  Combę,  Nancwich,  and  Wolyerhamplan.  Tbe 
oldeat  wooden  polpit  ia  at  Fulboume  (cir.  1350),  In  It- 
«ly  then  an  eiamplea  of  tbe  IStb  and  Mth  ccnlurics  at 
Siena  and  Sc  Minialo,  Florence;  in  Germany  there  an 
alone  puI|Hla  at  l^eiburg  and  IJlm  of  Ihe  latter  part  of 
the  lAib  eentury !  al  Avi|nK>n,  in  France:  andNieupon, 
in  Delgium.  '1'hete  ia  a  ByianCine  pnlpil,  said  to  hare 
beta  brought  from  St.  SophU'^  Conalantinnple,  at  St. 
Hark'a,  Venice.  Roman«ique  putpiti  mty  be  aeen  in 
St.  Anibroae'a,  Hilan  ;  Sl  MBiy's.  Toacanella ;  and  Rt. 
Sabino'h  Canora.  There  ii  an  octagonal  palpit,  dalpd 
14S3,atRatuboni  Ibalof  Kidrich  iłdr.H91.  An  hex- 
■gonal  pulpit  ii  at  St.  Andcew'a,  1'iatoja.     The  ucugo> 
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nal  pulpit  of  Peragia  is  osed  for  giving  the  benedic- 
tion.  There  w  a.  superb  ISth-ceiUury  pulpit  on  seyen 
pillara  iu  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  with  lecterns  for  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  on  the  stairs.  Abbot  WygmoTe'B 
pulpit,  Gloucester,  was  on  the  north,  and  placed  against 
the  third  pillar  westward  of  the  crossing.  The  south, 
or  men*s,  side  is  the  most  common  position,  as  at  WeUa, 
Chartres,  Haarlem,  Aix,  and  formerly  at  Winchester, 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  In  England 
the  pulpits  were  copied  from  those  of  the  refectory,  and 
such  as  stood  in  the  open  air.  In  cathedral  churches  the 
pulpit  was  often  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons, 
as  the  bishop,  when  preaching,  was  accompanied  by  his 
two  archdeacons.  Gilding  and  oolor  were  not  employed 
on  pulpits  until  the  15th  century.  Many  of  rtiese  pul- 
pits were  highiy  enriched  with  carving;  that  of  Worces- 
ter bas  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  stone  at  Newton 
Kottage  has  the  Scourging  sculptured  upon  it.  One  at 
Burnham  Norton,  of  wood,  is  painted  with  the  Doctor* 
ofthe.  Church,  In  the  16th  century  stone  pulpits  were 
introduced.  There  are  magnificent  wooden  pulpits  at 
Strasburg  (1481) ;  Mayence,  Antwerp,  Faye  la  Yineuse, 
Nuremberg,  Brussels  (1699);  and  Yienna,  from  which 
John  Capistran  preached  a  Turkish  crusade  in  1451. 
At  Durham  there  was  an  iron  pulpit,  or  ambo,  in  the 
galilee,  from  which  the  Sunday  sermon  was  preached 
to  women.  There  is  another  on  the  north-west  at  San 
Gil,  Burgos;  and  two  like  ambones,  fitted  with  desks,  of 
the  15th  century,  flank  the  screen  of  Zamora.  The  two 
pulpits  of  Milan  are  of  metal,  and  circular.  At  Aix  the 
choir  pulpit  is  silvergilt  and  Jewelled.  At  Lugo,  one 
of  the  two  metal  ambones  has  an  eagle  on  the  south. 
The  pulpit  (in  Arabie,  mimber)  forms  one  of  the  scanty 
appliances  of  Mohammedan  worship. — Walcott,  Saa-ed 
A  rchiiecture,  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Glottary  ofA  rchitecture^  s.  v. 

Pulpit  Eloquence.  As  pulpits  in  churches  are 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  preachers  and  preach- 
ing, 60  the  term  pulpit,  by  a  common  form  of  metonyro}*, 
is  ofteu  used  to  stgnify  the  coUectiye  body  of  the  clergy 
or  those  who  usc  the  pulpitu  By  a  slight  variation  of 
the  same  principle,  the  term  is  also  roade  to  signify  the 
collectivc  agency  of  preaching.  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
"  influence  of  the  pulpit*'  and  "  power  of  the  pulpit."  In 
a  signification  which,  to  some  extent,  blends  both  the 
above  meanings,  the  term  pulpit  is  ofien  used  in  the 
figurę  of  personiHcation,  as  in  the  expressions  ^  Let  the 
pulpit  speak,"  "  The  voice  of  the  pulpit  must  be  beard." 
The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
Cowper: 

*'I  say  iheptdpU  (In  the  sober  nse 
Of  lis  legiiimate,  pecuHar  powers) 
Mnst  stand  acknowledged  while  the  wnrid  shnll  stand, 
The  most  important  aud  effectual  gnard, 
Support,  nnd  ornament  of  virtae*8  cause." 

From  such  uses  as  a  substantiye,  the  same  word  deri^es 
its  significanoe  as  an  adjectire;  it  betng  often  used  in 
the  expressions  **  pulpit  orator,"  "  pulpit  eloquence,"  and 
the  like.  The  term  pulpit  eloguenoe  has,  in  fact<,  come 
into  generał  uae  as  designating(l)  the  ąuality  and  char- 
acter  ofthe  eloąnence  producedfrom  the  pulpit,  and  (2) 
the  body  of  eloąuent  productions  now  in  preservation  as 
representing  the  utterances  of  preachers  of  the  present 
and  past  generations. 

No  just  treatment  of  e]oquence  in  any  of  its  phases 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  its  highest  character  and  results 
can  only  be  secured  from  the  ejcpression  of  the  liying 
speaker.  There  must  be  yoice  for  the  ear,  action  for 
the  eye,  and  a  certain  projection  of  the  sentiments,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  emotions  of  an  aniraated  soul  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  sympathy  of  numbers  in  an  audience  reacts 
upon  a  speaker  and  augments  within  him  the  power  of 
moving  those  whom  he  addresses.  Hence,  whether  elo- 
quence  be  considered  subjectively  as  that  subtle  power 
which  enables  an  orator  to  influence  men  by  uttered 
language,  or  objectiyely  in  the  effects  produced  upon 
those  to  whom  he  speaks,  it  needs  to  be  beard  and  felt 


io  order  to  be  appredat^  in  its  completeneasL  'Kerer- 
thekss,  this  fullest  realizatioii  of  eloąuence  has  its  limi- 
tatioDs,  for  when  onoe  beard  and  felt  it  is  in  that  sense 
ended.  It  can  tbenoeforward  only  be  remembex«d  as  a 
thing  ofthe  past.  It  can  neither  be  repeated  nor  traafi> 
ferred  to  other  persons,  tiraes,  or  places.  In  vieir  of  tbi« 
condition  of  eloąuence  in  its  highest  realizatian,  we  caa 
morę  fuliy  appreciate  the  eloqaence  of  written  or  printed 
language,  which  is  to  some  extent  independent  botb  of 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  which  may,  in  a  partial  bot 
yet  not  whoUy  unsatisfactory  degree,  repreaent  to  per- 
sons distant,  both  in  time  and  spaoe,  the  atterances  of 
eloąuent  men.  To  tbis  end,  writing  and  pńnting  are 
conseryatiye  agencies  of  essential  importance  and  of  in- 
^timable  yalue.  By  means  of  tbem  the  erations  and 
sermons  of  one  age  are  handed  down  to  ages  Ibllowing, 
and,  so  far  as  reading  is  substituted  for  bearini^ry  the  au> 
diences  of  oratora  and  preachers  are  multSplied  witbout 
limit.  It  is  therefore  to  what  is  presenrcd  in  books  that 
any  articłe  upon  the  eloąuence  of  the  past  muat  chiefly 
refer. 

In  order  to  rightly  comprehend  tbe  character  and 
relatiye  importance  of  pulpit  eloąuence,  reference  must 
be  madę  to  preaching  (ą.  y.)  as  a  diyinely  appointed 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  Christian!  ty  in  the  worid. 
When  it  was  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesna  Christ  (see 
Matt,  xxyiii,  19 ;  Mark  iu,  14 ;  xyi,  15),  a  new  and  pe* 
coliar  field  was  opened  fw  eloąuence^     Indeed,  a  new 
dignity  was  oonferred  upon  human  speech  in  making  it 
the  chief  agency  for  the  spread  of  that  tnith  whiefa  was 
designed  to  make  men  free  from  sin  and  to  prepare  tbem 
for  the  heayenly  world.     The  yery  naturę  of  this  bigh 
appointment  indicates  that  the  pulpit,  as  representing 
tbe  public  utterances  of  Christian  mintsters,  afibrds  un- 
riyalled  opportunities  for  the  production  and  eaiploy- 
ment  of  eloąaence  in  its  best  forms.     1.  It  demaodf 
capacity,  ccmyictions,  and  morał  power  on  the  port  of 
preachers,  which  should  go  yery  far  towanłs  making 
tbem  eloąuent  men.    2.  It  fumisbes  tbem  with  erer- 
recurring  and  highiy  fayorable  occasions  for  addressing 
assemblies.    For  that  objcct  it  ayails  itself  of  tbe  oon- 
secrated  time  of  the  holy  Sabbath  and  of  the  aanctuary 
as  a  hallowed  place  for  the  deliyery  of  its  message.    3L 
The  themes  which  it  appropriately  disciisees  are  all  of 
an  eleyating  and  inspiring  character,  having  an  intriii- 
sic  importance  superior  to  that  of  any  eartbly  interc^t, 
being  also  inyested  with  tbe  authority  of  divinely  re- 
realed  truŁh.    IŁ  was  in  tbe  light  of  sach  consideratitNis 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  declared  that  "  the  pulpit  is 
especially  the  throne  of  modem  eloąuence."    Certainly, 
neither  the  bema  of  tbe  Greeks  nor  the  forum  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans eyer  alforded  such  an  agency  of  power  oTer  hu- 
man minds  and  hearts.     Nor  is  this  agency  limitcd  in 
its  exercise  to  any  narrow  routine  of  forms  or  cimini- 
stanoes.     It  is  as  much  in  place  and  as  fuli  of  power  in 
the  catacombs  as  in  a  cathedral;  on  the  shores  of  Galilee 
as  in  the  synagogues  ofthe  Jews;  in  the  aeąuestcred 
glens  where  persecuted  worshippers  gather  as  in  church- 
es where  kings  and  roagistrates  assemble.     Indeed,  ita 
greatest  triumphs  haye  often  been  in  circumstancesout- 
wardly  the  most  untoward  and  in  which  any  earthly 
record  was  impossible.     Hence,  while  tbe  function  of 
preaching  has  been  in  exerci8e  for  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies  by  countless  thousands  of  preachers,  but  a  Tfiy 
smali  proportion  of  the  sermons  that  haye  been  delir- 
ered  baye  been,  or  could  haye  been,  preieryed  to  tbe 
reading  world ;  yet  tbe  combined  literat4ire  of  the  an- 
cient  and  modern  pulpit  is  of  iramense  extent. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  all  printed  sermons 
are  eloąuent  in  any  superlatiye  sense.  Many,  no  doubt, 
are  far  less  so  than  thousands  that  haye  yanished  witb 
the  breath  that  uttered  them,  or  haye  only  liyed  in  tbe 
memory  and  liyes  of  those  who  beard  tbem.  Neyer- 
tbeless,  study  and  criticism  are  limited  to  tbose  prod- 
ucts  of  the  pulpit  which  haye  been  preserred  from  tbe 
obliyion  of  tbe  past  and  madę  accessible  to  persons  lir- 
ing  in  subseąuent  periods.    But  of  tbese  there  is  aa 
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ewt-inentmng  atNindanoe,  so  that  the  taak  of  Łbe  Btu- 
cl€nt  u  neoeuarily  one  of  Mlection.  A  genenl  or  com- 
prehensiye  view  of  pulpit  eloąaence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  Łbe  sŁudy  of  ibe  subject  in  chronological  order,  begin- 
ning  wiŁh  the  apostolic  age  and  desceuding  to  tbe  pre^ 
ent  periodf  with  proper  attentkui  to  the  cbaracterutics 
of  8ucceańve  perioda.  Tbe  limitB  of  tbe  preaent  artide 
only  admit  of  a  tainmary  outUne. 

I.  The  Period  of  tke  Apoetlet  and  EarUf  Fatkert^- 
J^^otwitbstanding  the  brevity  of  its  reoord,  tbe  New 
Testament  b  by  no  meana  8il«it  aa  to  the  aubject  of 
preacbing.  Tbe  Gospels  not  only  contain  oiir  Lord'8 
Scrmon  on  tbe  Mount,  but  many  fragments  of  tbe  ad- 
dreaaes  or  sermona  wbicb  be  delivered  to  bU  disciplea 
and  the  multitudea.  Tbe  Acta  of  tbe  Apoatlea  report 
in  brief  seyeral  of  tbe  ducoarMs  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
wbile  the  Epistlea  may  be  underatood  to  be  aummaries 
of  tbe  diBcuwiona  and  inatnictiona  which  tbe  different 
apoetlea  were  accostomed  to  głve  in  their  diacoorsee  aa 
preachers.  Tbe  specimena  of  preacbing  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  are,  in  fact,  morę  fuli  and  satisfac- 
tory  tban  any  found  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  seyeral 
centuries  after  tbe  close  of  tbe  saered  canon,  Indeed, 
our  cbief  modę  of  forming  any  judgment  of  tbe  preacb- 
ing of  tboae  early  centuriea  is  from  the  fruits  following. 
£ven  Euaebiua,  wbo  wrote  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  4tb 
century,  acknowledges  bimself  indebted  to  tradition  for 
all  that  be  knew  of  tboae  suocesaors  of  tbe  apoatlea  wbo 
had  ''spread  tbe  eeeda  of  aalvation  and  of  the  beayeuly 
kingdom  throughout  tbe  world  far  and  wide." 

Duńng  most,  if  not  all,  of  tbia  period,  pulpita  were 
not  in  e?iistence,  and  even  churches,  aa  separata  religious 
edificea,  were  unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  beginning  to 
ezisL  Worshippera,  instead  of  assembling  in  large 
numbers,  met  by  twos  and  threea  whererer  tbey  could 
eacape  the  sarreillance  of  peraecutora.  Sucb  circum- 
atancea  would  neceaaarily  control,  to  no  smali  extent, 
the  fonn  of  addreas  employed  by  Christian  roinisters 
and  teachers  for  tbe  propagation  of  tbe  Gospel,  making 
especially  neceaaary  personal  addreas  to  indiriduals 
wherever  a  listener  could  be  found.  MoreoTer,  as  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  only  exisŁed  in  fragmcntar>' 
roaooscripts,  it  would  be  necesaary  to  employ  a  part  of 
the  time  allotted  to  pastorał  instruction  in  reciting  and 
explaiiung  such  portions  of  them  as  were  in  tbe  poaaes- 
aion  of  the  acTeral  pastora  and  teachers. 

The  prevailing  form  of  ministerial  addreas  diiring  tbe 
period  refened  to  must,  therefoi^,  bave  been  that  of  ex- 
planation  and  exhortation ;  but  of  its  efficiency  in  the 
best  result  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  persuading 
men  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth — the  prog- 
resa  of  Christiauity  during  that  period  of  abounding  pa- 
ganism  is  the  best  poaaible  proof.  Tbe  power  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  the  apoatlea 
theroselyea,  must  bave  oonaisted  chiefly  in  a  atraight- 
forward  utterance  of  the  truŁh — the  direct  witnesa  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  appeal  to  the  human  beart.  There  is  no 
reaaon  to  think  that  oratory  was  studted,  or  perhapa 
thought  of ;  but  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  and  life 
waa  in  plain  words  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thougbts 
and  Uves  of  otbers,  as  well  aa  upon  tbe  errors  and  super- 
stitions  of  beathenism. 

II.  The  Period  o/the  iMter  Fathen^  or  the  Oratoricai 
Period  o/the  Ancient  Church. — During  and  following 
the  age  ofConstantine,  Christian  churches  became  com- 
mon,  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  having  been  completed, 
copies  were  multiplied  by  transcription.  But  as  roanu- 
scripts  were  oostly,  they  could  rarely  be  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals,  not  always  even  by  churches;  bence  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  preachers  waa  to  expound  consecu- 
iively  portions  of  the  sacrcd  text  Thus  homiltes  or  fa- 
roiliar  expositi(Hi8  of  Scripture  became  the  form  of  pul- 
pit addrcss  which  pńmarily  characterized  that  period. 
Voluminous  and  valuablo  examples  have  come  down  to 
tis  in  the  faomilies  of  Athanasius,  Ephraem  Synis,  Basil, 
tlie(iregorie8,  the  Cyrils,  łlilar>',  Ambrosc,  Chr>'ao8tom, 
3nd  Augustine. 


The  same  period  waa  also  marked  by  tbe  cn]tłvatlon, 
among  the  morę  prominent  preachers,  of  tbe  Gredau 
style  of  oratory.  ScTeral  of  the  most  distingui»hed 
fathera  having  not  only  been  atudents,  but  teachers  of 
rbetoric,  they  did  not  n^lect  opportunitiea  offered  them 
for  aacred  orationa  and  panegyrica.  Tbe  latter  atyle  of 
addreaa,  in  fact,  became  very  common  in  commemoration 
of  tbe  martyrs  and  in  celebrationa  of  tbe  great  feasta  of 
tbe  Church. 

The  beat  apecimena  of  the  Chriatian  oratory  of  thia 
period  have  been  much  eutogized,  and  baring  been  of- 
ten  pointed  out  aa  modela  for  atudy  and  imitation,  bare 
exerted  no  little  influence  on  tbe  preacbing  of  modem 
timea,  morę  particularly  in  France  and  on  tbe  eonttnent 
of  Europa.  Even  tbe  b&Btorian  Gibbon,  in  a  paragrapb 
which  aererely,  bot  not  witbout  juatice,  cenaurea  certain 
aerioua  errora  into  which  many  of  tbe  teachers  of  the 
Church  had  already  fallen,  aaya^  **  But  tbe  compoaitiona 
of  Gregory  and  Cbryaoetom  have  been  compared  with 
tbe  moat  aplendid  modela  of  Attic,  or  at  leaat  of  Asiatic, 
eloquence." 

That  the  miatakea  of  tbe  preachera  of  the  ancient 
Church  came  largely  from  ignorance,  and  that  tbe  ten- 
dency  of  education  and  enlightenment  waa  to  increaae 
the  influence  of  truth  and  tbe  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
sufficiently  endent  from  tbe  edict  of  the  apostatę  em- 
peror  Julian,  wbicb  probibited  tbe  Chriatiana  from  teacb- 
ing  or  being  taugbt  the  arta  of  grammar  and  rbetoric 
Tbe  rootivea  wbicb  prompted  tbe  edict  are  tbna  aet  forth 
by  Gibbon:  'Muliaii  had  reaaon  to  expect  that  (under 
the  influence  of  hia  edict)  in  tbe  apaoe  of  a  few  yeaTs 
tbe  Church  would  relapae  into  ita  primeral  aimplicify, 
and  that  the  theologiana  wbo  poeaeaaed  an  adeqnate 
ahare  of  tbe  leaming  and  eloquence  of  the  age  would  be 
aucceeded  by  a  generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanat- 
ica  incapable  of  defending  the  tmth  of  their  own  pńnci- 
plea  or  of  expoaing  the  rarioua  foUiea  of  polytheiam." 
Notwithstanding  tbe  early  deatb  of  Julian  and  the  res- 
toration  of  tbe  ci  vii  righta  of  tbe  Chriatiana,  yet,  through 
a  aeriea  of  untoward  events,  to  which  prevailiug  corrup- 
tion  in  tbe  Church  greatly  oontributed,  the  evila  of  gen- 
erał ignorance  and  tbe  degradation  of  preacbing  and  of 
the  clergy  came  only  too  aoon  and  remained  too  long. 
From  the  first  development  of  ceremonialiam  in  the 
Church  there  waa  manifeated  a  tendency  to  limit  preacb- 
ing to  bisbopa  only.  Thia  tendency  grew  with  the  mul- 
riplication  of  ceremoniał  obaervancea,  until  it  resulted  in 
a  generał  transposition  of  preacbing  from  its  primary 
design  as  an  ever-active  agency  of  evangelization  into 
a  ceremony  itself,  in  wbicb  it  was  shom  even  of  ita  ora- 
toricai power.  When  the  nnmber  of  preachers  was  re- 
duoed  to  a  minimum,  tbe  chances  for  the  derelopment 
of  the  talent  of  eloąuence  were  correspondingly  dtrain- 
ished,  and  the  morę  so  sińce  an  election  to  the  ofSce  of 
bishop  would  do  little  towards  conferring  tbe  gift  of  elo- 
ąuence upon  men  previous1y  unaccustomed  to  preach. 
Thus  it  mav  l>e  seen  thet  what  bas  been  called  the  ora- 
torical  period  of  the  ancient  Church  derived  that  char- 
acter  from  a  comparativeły  few  men  of  extraordinai7 
ability,  rather  tban  from  the  generał  prevalence  of 
preacbing  power  among  the  clergy.  Moreorer,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  period  witnessed  a  serious  decline  in  tbe 
spirit  and  practice  of  preacbing,  wbicb  was  destined  to 
project  itself  forward  into  centuries  following. 

HI.  The  Period  o/the  Middle  Apes.-^The  terma 
**  Middle  Ages"  and  **  Dark  Ages"  have  long  twen  neariy 
synonymous;  but  historians  łiare  not  often  pointed  out 
with  sufficient  cleameaa  the  extent  to  which  Łbe  dark- 
neaa  of  tboae  agea  waa  cbargeable  to  the  incompetence 
and  unfaitbfulncas  of  thoae  wbo,  as  Christian  teachers, 
ought  to  bave  been  tbe  ligbt  of  the  worid.  Tbe  causoe 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  degradation  were  nu- 
merous  and  complicated,  but  notbing  would  have  mora 
certainly  or  powerfułly  tended  to  remore  them  tban 
true  and  zealoua  utterancea  from  tbe  clergy  in  the  char- 
acter  of  Chriatian  preachera.  Churchea,  and  ercn  cathe- 
drala,  eiisted  in  great  numbera,  but  the  idea  of  preach- 
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ing  had  fallen  so  Iow  Łhat  posŁilB  came  Ło  be  subctituted 
fur  nermona.  The  term  postil,  primarily  meaning  a  noŁe 
upon  a  text  or  Łexte  (jpo$tiUa)^  came  to  designate  a  re- 
ligious  dtscourse  foUowing  the  reading  (in  Latin)  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day  at  publtc  masa.  The  term 
itaelf  was  dimiimtive,  showing  that  preaehing  was  re- 
gaided  as  of  smali  account  in  oomparison  with  the  ceie- 
monials  of  worship.  The  postil  in  its  best  form — that 
of  a  ninning  comroent  on  the  rerses  of  a  Scripture  les- 
aon— rcsembled  the  bomily.  It  continued  in  use,  both 
among  Roman  Catbolics  and  ProtesŁants,  for  sereral 
generations  after  the  dawn  of  the  Keformation.  Peraons 
specially  skilful  in  delivering  postils  were  called  poetil- 
list«,  or  postiUators.  Specimens  of  the  postil  abound  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literaturę  of  the  period  under  consider- 
ation,  but  few  of  them  are  of  much  present  value.  The 
best  sermons  of  the  period  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  seyeral  discourses  delivered  by  bishops  in  connection 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Advcnt, 
Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  the  Cruci(ixion,  and  the  Ascen- 
uon.  As  tbese  topics  involved  Scripture  narrations, 
they  rosę  in  character  far  above  those  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  festirals  of  the  saints,  of  which  tradition 
fumished  the  staple  materiał.  The  most  tangible, 
Łbough  sinisteri  results  of  preaehing  in  medisBYal  times 
were  produced  by  the  so-called  preachers  of  the  Crusades. 
Those  results  were  not  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness,  but  passion,  strife,  and  bloodshed.  Peter  the  Her- 
mit,  a  fanatical  monk  of  the  1 1  th  century,  was  the  preach- 
er  and  prime  iustigator  of  the  first  Crusade.  On  this 
warlike  mission  he  tra^^ersed  Europę  from  country  to 
country,  enlisting  high  and  Iow  in  his  desperate  scheme. 
He  even  induced  pope  Urban  II  to  join  him  in  ha- 
ranguing  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  Clermont,  in  the 
south  of  France,  preparatory  to  the  first  grcat  movement 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  under  the  hortations 
of  Urban  that  the  multitude  cried  out  Dttu  id  vuU,  and 
thus  initiated  the  war-crv  of  all  the  Crusades.  Ber- 
nard  of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  cauonized  as  St«  Ber- 
nard, preached  the  second  Crusade.  He  was  not  only 
appointed  by  Ix>uis  VII,  king  of  France,  for  that  pur- 
pose,  but  coromiflsioned  by  pope  Eugenius  III  to  offer 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would  Join  the  new 
Crusade.  He  also  provided  himself  with  badges  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  to  be  attachcd  to  the  shoulders  of  all  who 
would  enlist.  Whereas  Peter  stirred  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace,  Bernard  succeeded  in  enlisting  kings, 
emperors,  barons,  and  knights  to  attempt  "  to  rescue  the 
home  and  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines."  Parliamentsand  mass-meetings  were  held 
and  addressed  by  Bernard  from  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  at 
these  the  reeponse  to  his  appeals  was  the  reiterated 
shout  Deus  id  vuU,  In  such  circnmsiances,  and  backed 
by  such  influences,  it  was  said  that  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard  "raised  armies  and  depopulated  cities."  Ac- 
cording  to  his  own  statement,  towns  were  deserted  so 
that  the  only  people  left  in  them  were  widows  and  or- 
phans  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  Uving. 
The  third  and  fourth  Crusades  were  set  in  motion  bv 
the  ordinary  influences  of  papai  power  and  kingly  au- 
thority,  without  any  speciaJ  co-operation  of  the  pulpit. 
The  fifth,  however,  was  brought  iuto  action  by  a  preach- 
er  named  Fulk,  a  Frcnchman.  As  a  result  of  previous 
disasters,  the  spirit  of  crusading  had  so  far  declined  that 
for  two  ycars  the  preaehing  of  Fulk  seeroed  unavaiUng. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  be  said  that  miracles  attested 
his  exhortations,  and  soon  ader  pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  his  aid  numerous  nuncios,  who  trarersed  Europę  of- 
fering  abmlutions  and  indulgences  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments.  Robert  de  Courcon,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  the  preacher  of  the  sixth  Crusade.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  Fulk,  under  whom  he  had  leamed  the  art 
of  exciting  the  people.  Although  inferior  in  talents  to 
the  earlier  preachers  of  the  Crusades,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them  in  zeal  and  fanaticism,  and  if  history  does 
not  misrepresent  him,  be  at  length  became  so  unscrupu- 
lous  as  to  embezzle  the  alms  of  his  foUowera.    The  seT- 


cnth  and  eighth  Crusades  followed  like  receding^  wi 
of  the  sea,  growing  amaller  and  weaker  as  the  impttbei 
of  fanaticism  abated.  They  were  without  any  prcacłi- 
ers  of  distinction,  and  may  be  legaided  aa  results  of  tbe 
earlier  agitation. 

The  generał  decadence  of  preaehing  tfarougbouŁ  tfae 
Roman  Church  became' a  pretext,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  medicyal  period,  for  the  o^ganization  of  9evenl 
preaehing  orders  of  monks.     Had  these  orders  devoted 
themselves  to  intelligent  acti^ity  in  prodaimin;:  tbe 
truths  of  God*s  Word  and  the  practical  duties  of  Cbris>- 
tianity,  the  best  of  results  might  have  been  expccted. 
But  their  zeal  was  devoted  to  Tery  different  objects.    It 
was,  in  fact,  absorbed  in  effbrts  to  escite  persecutioa 
against  the  Albigenses  and  other  supposed  beretics,  to- 
getber  with  generał  esertions  to  piomote  the  schemet 
of  the  papacy  and  the  inqnisition.    Uence  it  is  not  sor- 
prising  that  the  preaehing  orders  aa  such  failed  to  make 
any  valuable  oontributions  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
or  to  stimulate  activity  in  preaehing  amoog  the  clerg^* 
at  large.     Of  the  ecclesiastical  celebrities  of  the  medi«- 
val  period,  few  can  be  mentioned  on  account  <^  distin- 
guished  ability  as  preachers.     The  two  men  whoy  per- 
baps,  morę  than  others  deserye  such  mention  were  An- 
tony  of  Padua,  subsequently  canonized  as  a  aaint,  and 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Yieyra,  both  natives  of  PorUigaL 
Of  the  former,  it  bas  been  said  that "  his  rare  talenta  at 
a  preacher  caused  him  to  be  employed  on  unoeasti^; 
missions  through  the  north  and  ccntie  of  Italy,etpccia]- 
ly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bologna  and  Padua."    **  We 
have  the  moM  ample  testimony  to  the  popnlarity  of  his 
sermons.    The  churches  where  he  was  to  preach  were 
thronged  from  daybreak.    Multitudes  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  in  at  the  doors.     Oflen  it  happened  that 
the  preacher  had  to  come  out  of  the  building  and  ad- 
dress  his  anditors  in  the  open  air.     Shops  were  doecd, 
tboroughfares  deserted.     The  crowds  that  flocked  to 
sermon  were  sometimes  calculated  at  thirty  thousand 
persons.     Nor  were  the  eflTects  less  striking^Italiao 
hatreds  reconciled;  men  that  had  prepared  the  stiictto 
for  an  enemy  hurrying  into  his  embrace,  a  forgiring 
and  a  forgiven  friend;  women  leaving  off  their  onta- 
ments,and  selling  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  ołd, 
hardened  sinners  brought   to  immediate   confessiim'^ 
(Neale,  Mediatal  Preadting),    As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  popular  preachers,  Antony  was  greatly  giren  to 
allegorizing,  often  introducing  into  his  sermons  animalfs 
birds,  and  even  fishes,  and  putting  into  their  moaths 
ąuaiut  messages  for  human  ears. 

Yieyra  was  bom  in  1608,  later  than  the  nraal  limit 
of  the  period  under  consideration ;  neyertheless,  from 
his  style  and  generał  character,  he  bas  been  w^ually 
called  "  the  last  of  the  medisTal  preachers."  The  greai- 
er  part  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  Braził,  though  for  a  time 
he  served  as  court  preacher  at  Lisbon.  During  that 
period  he  risited  yarious  cities  of  Europę,  and  even 
preached  at  Romę  in  the  Italian  langnage.  His  labon 
as  superior  of  the  missions  in  Braził  were  self-sacrificing, 
requiring  him  to  travel  thousands  of  leagues  on  fuot 
through  the  wildest  regions,  and  to  traverae  immenie 
rivers  in  canoes ;  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  preach  to  a 
few  natires  through  an  interpreter,  or  to  persona  of  rank 
and  influence  in  aociety.  His  great  talent  was  satire, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  both  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpiL  At  Maranham,  one  of  the  northem  cities 
of  Braził,  he  preached  a  noted  sermon  **  To  the  Fishes." 
after  the  method  of  Antonv  of  Padua.  It  was  baaed 
upon  the  text  **  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  style 
and  ingenuity  it  is  not  unłike  his  book  entitled  The  A  ri 
ofStealing,  which  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  cłassic  in 
tbe  Portuguese  łanguage.  Yie\Ta  lired  to  an  adranced 
age  and  died  at  the  city  of  Biahia,  having,  in  circum- 
stances  where  printing  was  difficult,  published  not  less 
than  thirteen  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  followed 
by  two  others  afler  his  death. 

lY.  Tht  Modem  Period.-^Th^  beginning  of  the  great 
Beformation  was  characterized  by  a  reyiyal  of  preach- 
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ixig,  It  was  by  preiching  that  the  Reformen  sought  to 
ezpose  the  erron  and  corruptioiuinto  which  the  Church 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  to  set  fortfa  the  doctrines  of  the 
^ord  of  God.  Th  us  Peter  Waldo  in  the  south  of  France, 
^¥3*01106  in  England,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pragnę  in 
Cohemia,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  Germany,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  and  Farel  and 
Calvin  in  Switzerland  and  France,  pursued  similar 
GoiirBes  and  with  similar  saccess.  Wherever  such  men 
were  not  overbome  and  cmshcd  by  oppoeition,  they 
were  sustained  and  foUowed  by  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber  of  preachers.  Henoe  it  may  be  said  tbat  sińce  the 
Reformation  preaching  has  been  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries  a  univer8al  aooompaniment  of  puUic  worship.  It 
has  not  only  been  maintained  at  a  single  seryice  on  the 
ŁDTd's-day,  but  usually  twice  or  thrice  in  each  church, 
and  often  at  other  times  during  the  weck.  This  custom 
baa  called  into  action  a  vast  number  of  preachers,  and 
developed  the  preaching  talent  of  the  Church  morę 
thoroughly  than  it  had  ever  been  previously  cultivaŁed 
aabsequent  to  the  apostoHc  age. 

As  attack  proropts  defence,  so  the  scal  of  Protestant 
preachers  called  out  new  actirity  and  enlisted  new  tal- 
ent among  the  preachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  preaching  orders  became  greatly  stimulated.  Preach- 
ing ceased  to  be  confined  to  bishops.  Priests  and  curates 
began  to  preach,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to 
antagonize  Protestant  influences.  Thus  in  the  two  great 
sections  of  Christendom  a  new  prominenoe  was  given  to 
the  preaching  office.  It  is  tme  that  among  Roman 
Catholics  the  mass  still  held  the  preoedenoe  and  preach- 
ing did  not  nnirersally  become  a  part  of  Sabbath  ser- 
vioes.  Keyertheless,  in  Protestant  oountries  Roman 
Catholics  came  by  degrees  to  maintain  preaching  in 
about  as  great  frequency  as  the  Protestanta  around 
them.  £ven  the  seating  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
for  the  convenience  of  auditors — a  custom  still  unknown 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries — has  oome  to  be  common 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  America. 

It  mav  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation  tended  to  increase  in  rartous  ways  the  actiyity 
and  power  of  the  pulpit.  It  oertainly  secured  for  preach- 
ing a  degree  of  prominence  and  freąuency  unknown  to 
any  previous  period  foUowing  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
While  the  impulse  thus  giyen  to  pulpit  eloquence  has 
never  died  out,  its  effects  have  been  yariable  in  diflferent 
oountries  and  at  different  peńods.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample,  after  the  Reformation  became  so  far  established 
as  to  be  incorporated  into  the  political  institotions  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  pulpit  suffered  a  decline  in  its 
power  from  which  it  has  not  even  yet  fuUy  recovered. 
llie  causes  of  that  decline  were  numerous,  involving  the 
influence  of  Jesuttic  opposition,  false  philosophy,  scepti- 
cism  in  various  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  prevalent  in- 
difference  to  the  power  of  reUgions  truth  and  the  neccs- 
aity  of  a  personal  religious  life. 

In  France  the  most  oelebrated  epoch  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Xiy,  a  mon- 
arch  who,  notwithstanding  personal  viees  and  official 
cnielties  that  have  madę  his  name  detestable,  was  a 
sealous  patron  of  preaching.  Through  his  command 
and  example,  attendance  upon  court  preaching  was 
madę  fashionable  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  influence  of  his  patronage  greatly 
stimulated  the  study  and  prsctice  of  pulpit  oratory 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  day.  It  is  not  less 
tnie  that  his  influence  fostered  among  the  preachers 
tkat  appeared  before  him  a  spirit  of  serA'ility  and  adula- 
tion  whoUy  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  ofSce.  The  ex- 
tent  to  which  such  truły  great  men  as  Bossuet,  Massil- 
lon,  and  eyen  Bourdalooe  carried  personal  compliment, 
not  to  say  flattery,  in  their  sermons  before  the  king  and 
the  aristocraey,  is  equally  offensive  and  amazing  to 
readers  ot  the  present  da}'.  When  to  the  names  just 
mentioned  that  of  Fćnelon  is  added,  we  have  a  represen- 
tation  of  the  highest  phase  of  pulpit  oratory  known  to 
the  Catholic  Church  of  France  in  aay  age.  *  The  Ph>t- 


estant  Church  of  France,  including  Switzerland,  has  fur- 
nished  many  distinguished  preachers.  Calvin  and  Farel, 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  were  worthily  suo- 
ceeded  by  such  men  as  Du  Moulin,  Faucheur,  Daillć, 
Claude,  8uperville,  Saurin,  Yinet,  Monod,  and  many 
others.  The  positions  of  these  men  were  comparatively 
obscure,  and  their  circumstances  often  greatly  embar- 
rsBsed  by  perMcution ;  yet  the  specimens  of  printed  ser- 
mons by  which  they  are  represented  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations  compare  favorably  with  any  to  be  fouud  in  their 
own  or  other  languages.  During  the  current  century, 
Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  great  ability  have  been 
rare  in  France.  Beyond  Lacordaire,  Rarignan,  and  Hy- 
acinthe,  few  can  be  named  as  having  attained  a  national 
reputation. 

Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  mod- 
em pulpit  eloquence.  Taking  England,  including  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  into  one  view,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  countr)'  of  the  world  has  produced  morę  or  better 
sermons  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Since 
the  days  of  Wydiffe,  preaching  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  common  among  **all  dasses  and  conditions  of  men.** 
Suocessire  generations  baye  been  educated  to  appreci- 
ate  it,  so  that  not  only  has  the  pulpit  been  free  to  speak, 
but  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  disposed  to 
hear.  The  British  pulpit,  moreoyer,  has  been  fayored 
aboye  that  of  any  other  European  country  in  two  aux- 
iliary  conditions  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  free 
use  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  religious  obseryance 
of  the  Lord's-day.  Without  the.  former,  there  is  no 
yalid  basis  for  pulpit  instruction  or  appeal,  and  hence 
the  sermon  usually  degenerates  into  a  merę  oration. 
Without  the  latter,  hearers  are  wanting,  or  at  least 
irregular  in  attendance,  a  circnmstance  that  depriyes 
preachers  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  motiyea  for  dili- 
gent  preparation  and  high  elTort,  Morę  truły  than  in 
any  other  country,  unless  possibly  in  the  English-speak- 
ing  (lortions  of  North  America,  the  pulpit  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  an  exponent  of  the  religious  life  and  senti- 
ments  of  the  people.  Its  utterances  haye  consequently 
been  greatly  diyersified  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  times  of  religious  indifferenoe, 
and  in  those  portions  or  branches  of  the  Church  in  which 
religious  sentiment  has  run  Iow,  preaching  has  dedined 
to  its  lowest  grade  of  influence ;  whereas  in  periods  of 
religious  awakening,  and  in  the  morę  eyangelical  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  pulpit  eloquence  has  attained  its 
maximum  power,  not  only  in  the  sermons  of  a  few  men 
of  exŁraordinary  talent,  but  in  the  arerage  ability  and 
success  of  great  numbers  of  preachers.  England,  having 
not  only  had  a  free  pulpit,  but  also  a  free  press,  has  fui^ 
nished  a  body  of  sermon  literaturę  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity  and  extent  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  morę  distinguished  preachers  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  dassified  by  epochs  and  religious  associations.  The 
names  of  Wycliffe,  Latiroer,  Knox,  and  Jewell  repre- 
sent  the  great  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  A  similar 
selection  for  the  17th  century  would  embrace  the  names 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe, 
Chamock,  Tillotson,  South,  and  possibly  many  others. 
In  the  18th  century,  Wesley  and  Wbitefleld,  as  preach- 
ers of  extraordinary  zeal  and  effectiyeness,  were  instru- 
mental  in  awakening  a  religious  moyement  which  ex- 
tended  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  EngKsh-speaking  world.  One  of  its 
effects  was  to  improye  the  tonę  and  quality  of  preaching 
in  all  the  churches.  The  number  of  great  preachers 
who  haye  adomed  the  British  pulpit  in  the  course  of 
the  ]8th  and  19th  centuries  is  beyond  enumeration. 
The  foUowing  are  representatiye  names,  and  associated 
with  yolumes  of  published  sermons :  Cecil,  Robert  Hall, 
Chalmens,  Wardlaw,  Richard  Watson,  Robert  Newton, 
Duff,  Guthrie,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Stanley,  Meh-ille,  Pun- 
shon,  and  Spurgeon.  To  this  list  might  be  added  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  other  preachers  of  no  less 
morał  and  intellectual  worth,  and  of  neariy  eąual  though 
somewbat  morę  local  celebrity. 
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The  freedom  of  tbe  Englisb  pulpit,  and,  in  fact,  a 
f^reater  freedom  tban  was  eiijoyed  in  England  at  that 
day,  came  to  America  with  Łhe  Filgrim  JKathers.  Uav- 
ing  been  by  them  cstablished  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  it 
bas  been  extended  with  tbe  advance  of  civilŁzation  un- 
til  tbe  wbole  coutinent  baa  felŁ  itB  power.  Tbę  pulpit 
in  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  bas  been  greatly  aided 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  by  tbe  generał  ob- 
8er\*ance  of  tbe  Christian  Sabbatb  and  a  free  use  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tbe  importance  of  preacbing  bas  also 
been  recognised  from  the  first  in  tbe  Cburch  arcbitect- 
ure  of  America.  Ali  edifices  constructed  as  plaoes  of 
worsbłp,  from  tbe  log  strnctures  of  tbe  frontier  to  the 
great  tabcniacles  of  crowded  cities  and  tbe  Roman  Cath- 
olic  catbedrals,  bave  been  seated  for  anditora.  In  these 
and  other  conditious  of  society,  not  excepting  that  of 
all  churches  beuig  alike  thrown  upon  the  voluDtary 
system  of  self-support,  the  Christian  pulpit  bas  bad  iii 
America  one  of  its  faircst  and  widest  fields  of  effort.  It 
would  not  have  been  creditable  if  iu  such  circumstances 
pulpit  eloąuence  had  not  been  extensively  and  success- 
fuUy  cultivated.  That  it  bas  been  will  appear  from  the 
.long  list  of  good  and  great  preachers  w  ho  have  adorned 
tbe  American  Cburch,  many  of  whom  have  giyen  to 
the  world  voIunies  of  published  sermons.  Probably  in 
no  country  bas  the  average  grade  of  pulpit  eloquence 
been  higher  tban  in  the  Uuited  States  of  America;  and, 
owing  in  part  to  its  vast  extent,  in  no  country  is  it  morę 
difficult  to  determiue  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
attained  a  national  reputation  as  preachers.  The  truth 
is  that  each  great  denomination  of  Cbrbtians  forms,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  world  of  itself,  within  wbich  tbe  prin- 
cipal  preachers  are  for  better  known  tban  in  other  sim- 
ilar  worlds  surrounding.  Nevertheless,  there  bave  not 
been  wanting  a  goodly  number  of  men  whose  reputa« 
tion  for  pulpit  eloquence  bas  transcended  all  denomina- 
tional  boundaries  and  become  indeed  nationaL  Witbout 
attempting  to  make  aii  arbitrary  decision  as  to  all  whose 
names  might  be  thougbt  worthy  of  record  in  this  cate- 
gory,  it  may  be  safe  to  designate  a  few  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living.  In  so  doing  we  purposely  limit  our  Ust 
to  a  careful  selectiun,  preferring  for  the  most  part  to 
oonsider  living  men  as  candidates  for  a  similar  list  in 
futurę  years.  If  our  selection  is  judiciously  madę,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  append  in  chronological  order,  witb- 
out title  or  classiiication,  tbe  names  of  the  men  who 
may  be  pronounced  as,  tbus  far,  the  representatire 
preachers  of  America :  e.  g.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel 
Daries,  Timotby  Dwight,  John  M.  Mason,  John  Sum- 
merfield,  Edward  Payson,  John  Newland  Maffit,  Lyman 
Beecber,  William  EUery  Channing,  Francis  Wayland, 
Stephen  Olin,  Henry  B.  Bascom,  Charles  P.  M'Ilvaine, 
George  W.  Betbune,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Matthew 
^mpson.  No  doubt  the  above  list  might  be  considera- 
bly  increased  even  at  the  prcsent  time ;  but  sińce  there 
is  no  absolute  standard  of  determination,  it  is  deemed 
preferable  to  incur  tbe  risk  of  error  by  diminution  rather 
tban  by  excess. 

In  such  a  conncction,  it  is  ońiy  just  to  remark  that 
in  modem  times  the  press  serves  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  creation  of  public  reputations,  both  local  and  na- 
tional. Ilence  those  preachers  who  have  arailed  them- 
selyes  of  its  agency  as  a  means  of  giving  their  sermons 
to  the  public,  and  others  whose  frieuds  have  been  zeal- 
ous  to  do  a  similar  office  for  them,  have  become  much 
morę  widely  known  tban  many  of  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  ability  who  have  not  been  tbus  represented. 
But  as  merę  publicity  does  not  secure  reputation,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  reputation  of  some  men  has  been 
morę  damaged  tban  helpcd  by  tbe  publication  of  their 
sermons.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon  tbing  that  pub- 
lished sermons  w^bolly  fail  to  conrey  to  readers  the  im- 
pression  they  produced  upon  their  bearers  when  deliv- 
ered.  Hence,  to  furm  historie  jndgments  of  the  ability 
of  preachers,  attcntion  sbould  be  given  both  to  tbe  in- 
fluence they  exerted  upon  their  auditors  and  to  the 
matter  they  cmployed  in  their  sermons,  as  tested  by  the 


established  principles  of  ctitidsm.  It  was  not  our  io- 
tention  to  indude  among  the  preachers  named  abore 
any  who  have  not  fayorably  paased  the  dodble  tesu 
That  many  others  haye  already  done  so  will  no  douU 
be  the  opinion  of  some ;  ftut  time,  which  tries  all  tliing^, 
will  enable  readers  at  a  futurę  day  better  to  deterauiie. 
£yen  a  corsory  sun*ey  of  the  yaried  charKCter  acd 
results  of  pulpit  eloąuence  during  the  nineteen  csentaries 
of  its  history  is  suggestiye  of  important  lessona;.  A  few 
may  be  noted : 

1.  There  are  different  kinds  of  pulpit  eloquence«    Id 
order  to  be  iutelligently  studied  or  judged,  aemaons  most 
be  claasified.    Some  are  didactic,  haying  for  their  chief 
object  instruction  in  Christian  tnith.     Some  are  horta- 
tory,  haying  for  their  object  the  enforoement  of  truth 
already  familiar.    Some  are  exegetical,  aceking  to  ex- 
pound  tbe  meaning  of  the  ScriptuiesL    Some  are  iilus- 
tratiye,  seeking  to  create  an  interest  in  ChrisŁian  truth 
by  exhibitions  of  its  oonespondenoea  in  naturę,  in  ho- 
man  consciousness,  and  in  tbe  facta  of  history ;  wbile 
some  are  oomposite,  seeking  to  blend  two  or  morę  of  tbe 
aboye  characteristics  into  a  harmonious  whole.     Each 
of  these  different  kinds  of  pulpit  address  demands  a  style 
of  language  and  discussion  adapted  to  its  spcciad  obfect 
Inattention  to  this  fact  might  lead  to  grosa  misjudg- 
ments  on  the  part  of  critics,  and  equal  mistakes  on  tbe 
part  of  preachers.    A  hortatory  style  of  addreas  migbt 
spoil  a  didactic  discourse,  wbile  the  coolness  of  didactic 
addreas  would  render  an  exbortation  powerlesa.    An 
essential  element,  therefore,  in  dctermining  whetber  i 
giyen  sermon  is  eloąuent  is  a  Just  conaideration  of  Ita 
object.     Accepting  tbe  etymological,  and  in  fact  the 
scriptural,  idea  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  speakiąg 
well  (Exod.  iy,  14) — it  must  be  conoeded  that  a  certain 
degree  of  eloquence  must  be  recognised  in  sermons  well 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  common  and  fk- 
roiliar  objects  of  Christian  discourse.    But  inaamuch  as 
the  higher  and  morę  difficult  results  of  hnman  eifoct 
challenge  degrees  of  admiration  not  aocorded  to  well- 
doing  iu  morę  common  mattera,  so  it  ia  costomaiy  to 
restrict  the  term  eloqoence  to  those  higher  and  moie 
unusual  qualities  of  speech  which  excite  emotions  and 
control  actiona.    In  fact,  one  of  the  best  definitions  of 
eloquence  states  it  to  be  the  language  of  emotion.  This 
defiuition  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  instmct  the  mind 
and  eony  ince  the  judgment  tban  to  moye  the  seusibil- 
ities  of  men.    Neyertbeless,  instruction  and  conyiction 
are  essential  oniditions  to  the  excitement  of  strong 
emotions,    Few  speakers  accomplish  the  latter  without 
the  use  of  those  conditions  as  antecedent  agendes. 

2.  Tbe  natural  temperament  of  speakera  goy^ns  in  a 
great  measure  the  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  they  may 
exoel.  Sons  of  thunder  and  sons  of  consolation  bare 
each  their  mission ;  but  for  either  to  attcmpt  the  office 
or  adopt  the  style  of  the  other  is  to  hazard  failure. 
Neyertheless,  merę  natural  endowments  are  insuffident 
to  insure  success  witbout  studious  self-cultiyation; 
whereas  laborious  efforts  in  right  lines  tend  to  the 
higbly  successful  deyelopment  of  ordinary  talents.  Ao 
instance  in  point  is  that  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  distio- 
guished  preacher  of  the  Free  Cburch  of  Scotland,  thto 
whom  no  man  eyer  wielded  the  power  of  illustration 
morę  effectiyely.  Yet,  as  shown  in  his  biography,  tbit 
power  was  acąuired  by  diligent  and  contiuuous  effort 
after  his  entrance  into  maturę  ministerial  life,  and  as  a 
result  of  peraonal  experiences  conyincing  bim  of  its  im- 
portance. 

3.  Successful  pulpit  address  demands  a  wiae  choice  of 
subjects,  tbe  yiyid  presentation  of  thought,  and  the  use 
of  language  adapted  to  tbe  comprebenńon  of  hearera. 
The  characterand  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  bsve 
at  times  been  greatly  lowered  by  tbe  introduction  of 
improper  topics — topics  either  triyial  tn  themselyes  or 
out  of  harmony  with  tbe  spirit  and  truths  of  the  Go«peL 
But  eyen  when  the  themes  of  discussion  haye  been  ap- 
propriate,  the  pecoliar  and  morę  important  objects  of 
preacbing  haye  often  been  neutralized  by  languid  ut> 
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terances,  or  hy  slyles  of  exprenion  ill  adapted  to  the 
oomprehension  of  the  hearere  addmsed.  The  espres- 
sion  of  the  apoetle  Paul,  **  In  the  Church  I  bad  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  underetanding,  tbat  by  my 
▼oice  I  might  teach  otbera  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue"  (1  Cor.  xiv,  19),  eluci- 
dates  an  impoitant  prindple  of  all  tnie  eloqaence.  No 
matter  how  eloqaent  a  man  may  be  in  his  own  estima- 
tion,  if  otbers  fail  to  comprehend  him  bia  efforts  will 
be  to  them  either  an  enigma,  or  at  beat  a  vain  show. 
In  short,  all  genaine  pulpit  eloquence  most  be  in  har- 
mony  with  those  principles  of  buroan  naturę  on  wbich 
the  auccess  of  secidar  eloquence  dependa.  It  was  criti- 
cally  and  Justly  shown  by  lord  Brougham  that  the  tri- 
amphs  in  eloąuence  secured  by  Demostbenes  were  won 
by  his  **  handiing  in  suocession  a  rariety  of  topics  all 
calculated  to  strike  his  audience."  So  the  successful 
pioclamation  of  the  Goepel  depends  largely  upon  the  ca- 
pacity  of  ita  preachezs  to  present  in  striking  forms,  and 
in  proper  sncoession,  the  great  truths  of  God*s  Word 
and  proTidence. 

4.  The  higher  degrees  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  not  at^ 
tained  apart  from  deep  religious  feeling  on  the  part  of 
preachersi  Men  who  are  secular  in  their  Uyes  and  Iow 
in  the  grade  of  their  religious  opinions  and  experience 
neither  choose  the  themes  that  strike  the  deep  chords 
of  tho  hnman  soul,  nor  are  capable  of  treating  them  in 
the  most  affecting  and  moying  manner.  Whereas  men 
who  haTe  a  piofound  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and 
aothority,  who  have  a  Tivid  conception  of  the  realiues 
of  eternity,  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  power 
of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  perishing,  they,  and  they 
only,  haye  the  proper  morał  basis  for  effectiye,  and 
hence,  in  the  most  important  sense,  eloqucnt  religious 
address  to  their  fellow-men.  **  Out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  When,  therefore,  tbe 
heart  is  fuli  of  God's  truth  and  loye,  it  giyes  forth  iu 
aentiments  in  impressiye  utterances,  and  makes  objec- 
tiye  to  otbers  the  cloqnent  feelings  that  glow  within  it 
When  the  emottons  of  the  speaker  are  not  enlisted— in 
other  words,  when  subjectiye  eloąuence  is  wanting  on 
his  part — the  objectiye  resulta  of  eloąuence  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  bearers. 

5.  The  higher  effects  of  eloquence  depend  largely 
npon  aocessories  fayorable  both  to  speakera  and  bearers. 
It  ia  not  snfficient  that  an  orator  realize  in  himself  the 
quaUties  and  conditions  essential  to  eloquence.  He  also 
has  need  of  all  arailable  agencies  as  heips  in  the  task 
of  transferring  his  thougbts  and  emotiona  to  otbers. 
His  first  reąuisite  is  language,  as  a  common  medium 
for  tlie  expres8ion  and  reception  of  thought.  But  the 
force  of  the  best  language  may  be  greatly  weakened  by 
indiatinct  articulation,  by  feeble  utterance,  by  uncouth 
gestures,  and  other  faults  of  deliyery.  On  the  other 
band,  it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  a  corresponding 
physical  expression,  in  wbich  not  only  tbe  tongue  ad- 
dressea  the  ear,  but  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  atti- 
tttdes,  and  the  action  of  an  eamest  speaker  fix  the  gazę 
of  his  auditors  and  concentrate  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence  and  pnrposes  upon  the  perception  and  sympa- 
thy  of  his  bearers.  That  the  fuli  effect  of  such  an  ad- 
dress may  be  realized,  the  auditors  need  to  be  comforta- 
bly  placed,  and  within  easy  rangę  of  bia  roice,  sińce 
any  form  of  discomfort,  or  any  effort  to  understand,  dis- 
tracta  their  attention  and  weakens  the  iropression  they 
will  receiye.  When,  in  circumstances  like  tbese,  tbe 
thougbts  and  emotioiis  of  an  eloąuent  man  fiow  into  the 
souls  and  kindle  the  emotions  of  a  mass  of  bearers,  their 
presence,  in  tum,  reacts  upon  him,  quickening  his  men- 
tal  powers,  and  rousing  his  sensibilities  to  a  degree  un- 
attainable  in  other  circumstances.  This  mutuality  of 
emotion  rises  with  tbe  increase  of  numbers  and  the 
unity  of  sentiment  that  penrades  the  mass.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  when  speakers  are  equal  to  their 
task,  large  audiences  are  important,  if  not  essential,  to 
the  higher  effects  of  eloquence.  Fayorable  expectancy 
on  the  part  of  bearers  is  also  another  condition  greatly 
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helpful  to  a  speaker.  It  relieyes  him  of  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  hond  of  sympatby  between  himself  and 
persons  ignorant  of  him,  or  perhaps  prejudiced  against 
him.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a  speaker's  reputation 
may  become  to  him  an  auxiliaiy  of  great  yalue.  While 
the  conditions  aboye  specified,  and  otbers  of  like  char- 
acter,  are  not  always  within  the  contiol  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  may  sometimes  be  dependent  on  con- 
tingencies  quite  beyond  their  oontrol,  neyertheless  a 
diligent  discharge  of  ministerial  and  pastorał  duty  tenda 
to  create  them.  It  was  a  precept  of  the  ancient  rheto- 
ricians  that  the  orator  m  ust  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Ger- 
man writer  bas  published  a  book  to  demonstrate  that 
eloąuence  is  a  yirtue.  It  is  in  aooordance  with  princi- 
ples thtts  sanctioned  that  extensive  personal  acquaint- 
ance,  a  high  morał  and  religious  character,  and  a  repu- 
tation based  on  faithful  labor  and  habits  of  doing  good^ 
all  challenge  sympatby,  attract  bearers,  and  awaken 
hopeful  expectations. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  crown- 
ing  ausiliaiy  of  pulpit  eloqttence.  Apart  from  this  the 
preacher  is  like  any  other  man.  But,  over  and  aboye 
all  merely  human  aids,  a  Christian  preacher  of  the  right 
character  and  spirit  is  entitled  to  expect  tbe  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  to  the  truths  be  may  utter 
increaaed  impressiyeneas,  and  to  bis  bearers  increased 
sensibility. 

It  is  only  under  this  last-named  condition  that  pulpit 
eloquence  can  be  hoped  to  attain  ita  highest  power. 
But  this  ift  a  condition  that  no  indolent  man  can  rea- 
sonably  hope  to  enjoy.  It  neither  follows  in  the  train 
of  religious  presumption,  nor  of  an  nndue  reliance  upon 
genius  or  personal  ability,  but  rather  comes  in  answer 
to  '*  the  feryent,  effectual  prayer  of  a  rigbteous  man." 
He,  therefore,  who  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  would, 
acoording  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  study  to  show 
himself  "  approyed,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
asbamed,"  should  be  eqiudly  diligent  in  tbe  acqui8ition 
of  sacred  knowledge,  and  in  the  highest  possible  culti- 
yation  of  his  powers  of  expression,  that  he  may  with 
confidence  ask  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  as  a 
means  of  rendering  his  utterances  as  a  preacher  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  highest  degree  efiicacious.  In 
yiew  of  this  supremę  object,  the  diligent  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  whether  in  its  history,  its  principles,  or  its 
diyersifled  illustrations,  both  in  the  published  sermons 
and  in  the  biographies  of  distinguished  preachers,  is  of 
equal  interest  and  importance. 

Liłerature, — Bingham,  Christian  Antiguiłiet;  Smith, 
Diciionary  of  Christian  A  nticpiities ;  Paniel,  Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Beredsamkeit  und  der  I/omiletik;  Yille- 
main,  Tableau  de  V Eloąuence  Chritienne  au  I  Ve  SUcle ; 
Moule,  ChriMian  Oratory  during  the  Fint  Fire  Centuries 
(Lond.  1859) ;  Neale,  Mediaral  Preaching  (ibid.  1866) ; 
Baring- Gould,  Posi-Afediteral  Preaching  (ibid.  1865); 
Vinet,  Hisioire  de  la  Pridicafion  parmi  les  Rfformet 
de  France  au  DiX'teptieme  Siecle  (Paris,  1860);  Rog- 
ers,  The  British  Pulpity  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  1840; 
Yaughan,  The  Modem  Pulpit  (Lond.  1842);  Tumbull, 
Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Swiizerlund  (N.  Y.  1848) ; 
Bungener,  The  Preacher  and  the  King,  or  Bourdaloue 
in  the  Court  of  Jjouie  XIV  (Bost,  1855);  Spring,  The 
Power  ofthe  Pulpit  (N.  Y.  1854) ;  Fish,  Hitiory  and  Re- 
potitory  of  Pulpit  Eloąuence  (Ń.  Y.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Sprague,  AnnaU  ofthe  American  Pulpit  (ibid.  1850-60, 
9  yols.  8yo);  Potter,  Sacred  Eloąuence  (Dublin,  1868); 
Hall,  Go^s  Word  through  Preaching  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  Tay- 
lor, The  Afinistry  of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876);  Brookfs 
Lectures  on  Preaching  (ibid.  1877) ;  Dale,  Seren  J.^ciur«$ 
on  Preaching  (ibid.  1878) ;  Broadus,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Preadiing  (ibid.  1876) ;  Pettengill,  Homiletical 
Tndex  (ibid.  1878,  8yo).  See  Homiletics;  Skrmon. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

Folse  (C^?"^.!,  zeroimf  and  D''?^*]},  zeronim;  Sept 
ótnrpia ;  Theod*  tncippaTa ;  Yulg.  legumina)  oocurs  only 
in  the  A.  Y.  in  Dan.  i,  12, 16,  as  the  translation  of  the 
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above  plural  nouns,  Łbe  literał  meaning  of  which  U 
"seeds"  of  anv  kinU.  The  food  on  wbich  "the  four 
childreir  thrived  for  ten  days  b  perhaps  not  to  be  re- 
atricted  to  w  bat  we  now  understand  by  "pulae/'  L  e. 
the  grains  of  leguminoiia  yegetables:  the  term  probably 
includes  edible  seeds  in  generaL  Gesenius  tranalates 
the  words  *<  yegetables,  herbs,  such  aa  ara  eatea  in  a 
half-fast,  as  oppoaed  to  flesb  and  morę  delicate  food." 
Probably  the  term  deuotes  uucooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  yetches,  etc — Smith. 

Our  transLators  have  also  inserted  in  italics  the  word 
'*  pulse"  as  one  of  the  "  parched"  sorts  of  proyision  which 
Barzillai  brought  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28).  In 
this  they  are  probably  right.  Leguminous  seeds  roast- 
ed  are  still  used  in  the  £ast ;  and  in  bis  commentary 
on  Matt.  xxi,  12  Jeroroe  mentious  roasted  chick-pease, 
along  with  raisins  and  apples,  as  the  small-wares  in 
which  the  huckster  fruiterers  used  to  deal:  ''Frixum 
cicer,  uva!que  paasae,  et  poma  diyersi  generis."  Allu- 
sions  in  Plaatus  and  Horace  show  that  parched  pease 
were  a  familiar  artide  of  diet  among  the  poorer  Bo- 
mans. — Fairbaim. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  centnry,  and  is  noted  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his 
order  and  Church.  He  was  qaite  a  palpit  orator,  but 
he  was  morę  successful  still  as  a  polemic.  He  pub- 
lished,  Remarki  upon  Dr.  Tenuon^t  Nai-ratwe,  etc. 
(Lond.  1687,  AUi)'.—Rfply  to  a  Challenge  (1688)  i—Total 
DefeaŁ  oftke  Protestant  Ruk  o/Faith  (4to).  See  Oli- 
ver,  Biog,  of  Engluh  JesuiU;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng^ 
landy  Yol.  ii,  eh.  vL 

Pumbaditha  (Xn*^^3iQl&),  a  name  celebrated  in 
Jewisb  literaturę  as  the  borne  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Judaism,  was  located  in  Babylouia,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  at  the  (pum)  mouth  of  the  Ba- 
dUhcL,  a  canal  between  the  Tigris  and  Eophrates.  Its 
academy,  exccpt  only  that  of  Sora  (q.  v.),  was  the  most 
enduring  and  influential  of  all  the  liabbinic  institutions 
in  Babvlonia.  Founded  towards  the  eud  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury  by  R.  Jehudah  ben-Jecbeskel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  diaciples  of  Abba  Areka,  also  called  Rab 
(q.  V.),  it  flourished  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
llth  century,  thus  moulding,  shapiug,  and  influencing 
the  life  and  literaturę  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  rcctors 
of  this  academy  acquired  a  great  renown  for  their  Rab- 
biuic  lorę,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  CyclopsBdia,  or  will  be  treated  in  tbe  succeeding 
Yolumes.  The  following  list,  giving  the  naraes  of  the 
famous  teachers  at  that  academy,  prepared  after  a  care- 
ful  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  best  authorities,  we  hope 
will  aid  the  student  of  Jewish  literaturę,  sińce  it  Is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  memhra  dujecta  into  a  chronological 
order  out  of  the  rudis  indigestague.  moles  of  the  different 
sources:  ^  p^ 

1.  R.  Jcbudnh  ben^echeskel 897-^ 

2.  ChftsdaofKnfrl 299-309 

8.  Rabba  ben-Nnchinau 809-390 

4.  Joseph  ben-ChiJa,  tbe  Bllnd  (q.  v.) 880-888 

B,  Abnil  ben-Csjlil 338-3SS 

6.  Rabba  bar-Jot>eph  bar-Chama 838-353 

7.  Nachman  ben-Isaac 852-386 

8.  Chama  ofNahardea 856-377 

0.  Zebid  ben-UshoJa 377-385 

10.  Dlmi  ben-ChineuA 3S5-3$S 

11.  RAfrem  ben>rapa 388-400 

18.R.Kahana 400-411 

18.  MarHntra 411^14 

14.  Acha  ben-Rabba 414-419 

16.  Gebiha  of  Be-Katil 419-438 

16.  Ra  f  rem  1 1 488-448 

17.  Racharaal,  or  Nacbumai 448-456 

18.  Saina  beo-Rabbii 456^71 

19.  R.  J  ose 47 1-520 

At  this  time  the  finał  rcdaction  of  the  Babvlonian  Tal- 
mud  (q.  V.)  was  madę,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion,  to  R  Jose,  who  forms  the  end  of  tbe  Amoraim 
(^Soph  Haraah)j  the  honor  is  assigned  of  "  coropleting  to 
write  and  of  sealing  tbe  Gemara  of  Babylon,  in  the  twen- 
Ły^fourth  year  of  his  rectoral  and  roagisterial  dignity, 


in  the  year  from  the  creation  4260,  and  311  reara  from 
the  sealing  of  the  Mishna."  After  the  death  of  R.  J&^f 
the  chronological  chain  is  intermpted,  and,  wiib  tbe 
exception  of  a  few  names  which  have  come  down  to  os, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  filled  the  space  up  to  the  yesr 
670,  for  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  Ticisutudea  siki 
persecutions  of  those  times,  the  names  of  thoee  famoos 
teachers  have  been  forgotten.  With  Mar  Babba,  who 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Gaonastic  period,  the  chrono- 
logical order  can  again  be  followed  down  to  tbe  last  of 
the  heads  of  the  academy  of  Pumbaditha,  whose  desth 
sealed  the  closing  of  that  famous  academy  forever.  The 
following  are  the  names :  ciacA  a  ł 

1.  Mar  Rabba 670-  6^ 

5.  Mar  Bussai.  or  Bontanni 680-  6$9 

8.  Hunal  Mari  ben-Joseph 6S9-  700 

4.  R.  ChlJaofMerene 7t>0-  710 

6.  Mar-Rabjah TIO-  719 

6.  Natronai  ben-Nehemla,  soruamed  Mar 

Janka 719-  730 

7.  Mar  Jebndah 730-  738 

8.  Mar  Joseph  ben-Chntanal ) 

9.  Samnel  ben-Marl f   „^   -„ 

la  Mar  Natroi  Kahaua  ben-Emana (  '*"  *^ 

11.  Abraham  Kahana j 

18.  R.  Dndai  ben-Nachman 761-  764 

18.  Cbauanja  ben-Mesharshąla 764-  771 

14.  Malka  ben-Acha 771-  773 

16.  Rabba  ben-Dndai 773-  788 

16.  R.8hlnni afewmoDtha 

17.  Chaninal  ben-Abraham  Kahana 7S8-  7B6 

18.  Huna  Mar  Halevi  ben-Isaac. 786-  7S8 

•    19.  Manasseb  ben-Joseph 788-  796 

20.  Isalah  ben-Abba 796-  798 

21.  Joseph  ben-Shlla 796-  694 

28.  Mar  Kahana  ben-Chanluai 804-  810 

28.  Abumarl  ben-Abraham 810-  814 

24.  Jofeph  ben-Abba 814-  814 

25w  Mar  Abraham  ben-Sherira 816-  838 

R,  Joaeph  beti^Ckfja  afUi-Gaotu 

26.  R.  Joseph  ben-Cbija  eole  Oaou 888-  883 

27.  R.  Joseph  beu-Rabbi 833-  843 

28.  PaltoJ  ben-Abaj! S42- SS8 

29.  Menachem  beu-Joseph  beu-Ch^ia 858-  840 

Mar  MaUathiaa  anti-Oaon. 

80.  Mar  Mattathlas  sole  Oaon 800-  849 

31.  Rabba  ben-Aml 869-  STS 

82.  Mar  Zemach  f.beu-PaltoJ 872-  890 

88.  Haiben-Dav!d 890-897 

34.  KImoj  ben-Achai 897-  904 

36.  Mar  Jehadai  ben-Samuel 906-917 

36.  Mar  Kohen  Zedek  II.  ben-Joseph 917-  986 

87.  Zemach  ben<Kafnal 936-  9SS 

88.  ChnulDAi  ben-Jehndai 938-  94S 

89.  Aaron  Ibn  Sarprada 943-  960 

40.  Nehemła  beu-Kohen  Zedek 900-  968 

41.  Sherira  ben-Chanania 968-  998 

42.  Hai  ben-Sherira 998-1033 

Literaturę, — Pinner,  Compendium  des  kierosolymita- 
nischen  u.  babgłottischen  Talmud  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  117 
sq. ;  Monatsstjiri/ijur  Getch,  «.  Wissenschajl  d,  Judetf 
thums,  i,  203  sq.,  403  Bq.;  vii,  336  8q.,  381  8q.;  Griitz, 
Oeach.  der  Juden^  vols.  iv,  v ;  Ginsburg,  in  Ritto^s  Ct/do' 
pcedtOf  arts. "  Education"  and  "  Scribes ;''  Jost,  Geach,  da- 
Judenih,  u, s.  Secten,  voI.  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Cas- 
sel,  Leitfaden  tur  jud,  Getch,  u.  Literatur  (Berlin,  1872), 
p.  48,  55;  £theridge,  Inirod,  to  Ilebreto  Literaturę,  p. 
161-220  (where  names  and  dates  are,  however,  very  often 
ijtcorrect) ;  Liber  Juchasain  sive  Lezieon  Biograpkiatm 
et  Ilistoricum  (ed.  H.  Filipowski,  Lond.  1857),  p.  199  tą.; 
Worman,  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cyclop.  of  Educaium, 
art.  "  Hebrews,  Education  of."     (B.  P.) 

Funchao  was  the  greatest  of  the  Perurian  god-s 
the  lord  of  the  day,  the  creator  of  light. 

Pundeka  (Kpn31&),  a  village  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Schwarz,  Palest.  p.  144); 
now  the  village  Fundakj  about  midway  between  Nablds 
and  the  plain  of  Sharon  towards  Jaffa,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  (Robinson.  Later  Researches,  p.  185).— Tan 
de  Veldc,  Memoir^  p.  340. 

Pttngel,  NiGOLAUS,  />r.,  a  Roman  Catholic  dinoe, 
was  born  at  Munster  in  1802.  Having  completed  hu 
studies,  be  was  ordained  priest  in  1825,  and  for  seycnl 
years  labored  as  chaplain  in  Riesenbeck  and  Monster. 
From  1835  to  1846  he  superintended  the  parish  of  Rie- 
senbeck, in  the  meantime  pursuing  his  studies.    The 
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resDlt  was  his  work  on  Gerson^s  tract,  De  Parwlig  ad 
Chriitum  Trakendis,  togetber  with  a  Vita  Gerionu, 
which  he  published  In  1853,  and  tbus  became  a  pripat- 
docent  at  the  Unirersity  of  Munster.  He  soon  became 
professor  of  pastorał  theology,  and  died  Aprii  24, 1876, 
as  senior  of  the  chapter.  ~  Zi^era^iscA^r  Uandtceiter, 
1876,  p.  238. 

Punishment  (most  properly  espressed  in  Hebrew 
by  some  form  o{^'ff^^pakdd,  strictiy  *'to  Ti8it,"and  in 
Greek  by  KoKaoic  or  riinapia,  but  frequently  denoted 
by  other  terms).  (The  foUowing  account  is  based  upon 
that  found  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bibie,  with  additions 
from  other  sources.)    See  Corpobal  Inflictions. 

I.  HiMtoriccd  Ranem  of  Bodify  Infiiciiona  among  the 
Hebrewt. — The  earliest  theory  of  punishment  current 
among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one  of  stmple  retalia- 
Łion,  "  blood  for  blood"  [see  Blood  Rkybkob],  a  view 
which  in  a  limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Yiewed  historically,  the  tirst  case  of  punishment  for 
crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  fali  itself,  is 
that  of  Cain,  the  firsŁ  munierer.  His  punishment,  how- 
erer,  was  a  sabstitute  for  the  retaliation  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  band  of  man,  and  the 
mark  set  on  bim,  whatever  it  was,  senred  at  once  to 
designate,  protect,  and  perhaps  correct  the  criminaL 
That  death  was  regarded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for 
murder  appears  plain  from  the  remark  of  Łamech  (Gen^ 
iv,  24).  In  the  post-dilurian  codę,  if  we  may  ao  cali  it, 
retribiition  by  the  band  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(ix,  5,  6);  but  its  terms  give  no  sanction  to  that 
"wild  justice"  executed  even  to  the  present  day  by  in- 
diriduals  and  families  on  tbeir  own  behalf  by  so  many 
of  the  unci^ilized  racea  of  mankind.  The  prevalence 
of  a  feeling  of  rctribution  due  for  blood  shed  may  be  re- 
marked  as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  ref- 
erence  to  their  yirtual  fratricide  (xlii,  21).  The  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  among  the  legał  po  wers  of  Judah, 
as  the  head  of  his  family,  and  he  ordered  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  bumed  (xxxviii,  24).  It  is  de- 
nounced  by  the  king  of  the  Philtstines,  Abimelech, 
against  those  of  his  people  who  should  injure  or  insult 
Isaac  or  his  wife  (xxvi,  11,  29).  Similar  power  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (xli,  13). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder,  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  law.  The  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
even  if  he  should  have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in 
an  asylum  city,  and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried 
out  even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (£xod.  xxi,  12, 14, 28, 
36;  Lev.  xxiv,  17, 21 ;  Numb.  xxxv,  31 ;  Deut  xix.  U, 
12;  and  see  1  Kings  ii,  28,  34).  Moses,  however,  did 
not  allow  parents  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for  their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv,  16),  as  did 
the  Chaldsans  (Dan.  vi,  24)  and  the  kings  of  Israel 
(oomp.  1  Kings  xxi ;  2  Kings  ix,  26). 

The  extensive  prescription  of  capital  punishment  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  we  cannot  eonsider  as  a  dead  let- 
ter,  may  be  aooounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people.  They  wcre  a  nation  of  newly  emanci- 
pated  davea,  and  were  by  naturę  perhaps  morę  than 
commoniy  intractable ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  laws 
eojoiaed  on  tbem,  wbich  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a 
safe  index  to  the  manneis  and  disposition  of  any  peo- 
ple, we  must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  de- 
grading  influences  of  slavery  among  heathens.  Their 
wanderings  aod  isolation  did  not  admit  of  penal  settle- 
ments  or  remedial  punishments.  They  were  placed  un- 
der  immediate  divine  govemment  and  surveillance. 
Hence,  wilful  offences  evinced  an  incorrigibleness  which 
rendered  death  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  communi- 
ty  of  soch  transgressors,  and  this  was  ultimately  re- 
sorted  to  in  regard  to  ^  individuals  above  a  certain 
age,  in  order  that  a  better  class  might  enter  Canaan 
(NumU  ziy,  29, 32, 35).   If  capital  punishment  in  Chris* 


tian  nations  be  defended  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  oughfe 
in  faimess  to  be  extended  to  all  the  cases  sanctioned  by 
that  law,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  {Mor,  PhU,  b.  v, 
c7). 

II.  Capital  Crimet  under  Motaum, — (A .)  A  btolute, — 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (£xod.  xxi, 
15, 17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  14,  16,  23 :  see  Philo,  V. 
M.  iii,  25;  1  Kings  xxi,  10;  Matt.  xxvi,  65,  66). 

3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Numb.  xv,  32-36 ;  £xod.  xxxi, 
14 ;  xxxv,  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (£xod. 
xxii,  18 ;  Lev.  xx,  27 ;  Deut.  xiii,  5;  xviii,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  9). 

5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut  xxii,  22 :  see  John 
viii,  5,  and  Josephus,  Ani,,  iii,  12, 1). 

6.  Unchastity — o.  Previous  to  marriage,  but  detect^ 
ed  afterwards  (Deut.  xxii,  21).  6.  In  a  betrothed  wom- 
an  with  some  one  not  affianced  to  ber  (ibid.  ver.  23). 
c,  In  a  priesfs  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  9). 

7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii,  25). 

8.  IncestuouB  and  unnatural  oonnections  (Lev.  xx,  11, 
14,16;  £xod.xxii,19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (£xod.  xxi,  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx, 
2 ;  Deut.  xiii,  6, 10, 15 ;  xvii,  2-7 :  see  Josh.  vii  and  xxii, 
20,  and  Numb.  xxv,  8). 

1 1.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut,  xix,  16, 19). 
Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in  ear- 

lier  times  liable  to  capital  or  8evere  punishment  by  the 
band  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (1)  Gen.  ix,  25;  (5) 
Gen.  xii,  17 ;  xx,  7 ;  xxxix,  19;  (6)  Gen.  xxxviii,  24; 
(8)  Gen.  xix,  xxxviii,  10. 

(J9.)  RelcUiee. — But  tberc  is  a  large  number  of  of- 
fences— some  of  them  induded  in  tbis  list — which  are 
named  in  the  law  as  involving  the  penalty  of "  cutting 
off  (n'n3  ;  Sept.  iĘoko^panii)  from  the  people."  On 
the  meaning  of  this  expre88ion  some  controyersy  has 
arisen.  There  are  all  together  thirty-aix  or  thirty-8ev- 
en  cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formuła  is 
used,  which  may  be  tbus  daasified: 

1.  Breach  of  MoraU. — Under  this  head  we  haye  the 
following : 

Wilful  sin  in  generał  (Numb.  xv,  30, 31). 
*Fifteen  cases  of  inoestuous  or  unclean  connec- 
tion  (Lev.  xviii,  29,  and  xx,  9-21). 

2.  Breach  of  Corenantf  as  follows : 

*f  Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  14 ;  £xod.  iv,  24). 
Neglect  of  Passoyer  (Numb.  ix,  13). 
^Sabbath-breaking  (£xód.  xxxi,  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii,  29). 
tWork  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  30). 
*łChildren  offered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx,  3). 
♦f  Witchcraft  (Lev.  xx,  6). 
Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (£xod.  xxx, 
83). 
8.  Breach  ofRkualf  as  follows: 

£ating  leavened  bread  during  Pa8B0ver  (£xod. 

xii,  15,  19). 
£ating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  yii,  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii,  27 ;  xvii,  14). 
*£ating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition  (Ley. 

vii,  20, 21;  xxii,  3, 4, 9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix,  8). 
Making  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Exod. 

xxx,  32,  38). 
Making  perfume  for  private  ose  (Exod.  xxx,  88). 
Neglect  of  puriiłcation  in  generał  (Numb.  xix, 

13,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  daying  a  beast  for 

food  (Lłev.  xvii,  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabemacle  door 
(Lev.  xvii,  4), 
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Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Namb.  iv,  15, 
18,  20 ;  and  see  2  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2  Cbron.  xxvi, 
21). 

In  Łhe  foregoing  list,  whicb,  it  will  be  seen,  is  classified 
according  to  tbe  view  sapposed  to  be  taken  bv  tbe  law 
of  the  principle  of  condemnatioD,  the  caaes  marked  with 
*  are  (a)  those  wbich  are  expre8sly  tbreatened  or  act- 
iially  visited  witb  deatb,  as  well  as  wiib  cutting  off. 
In  those  (6)  marked  t»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  expre88ly 
named  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  We  thus  find 
tbat  of  (a)  there  are  in  class  1  8even  cases,  all  named 
in  Lev.  xx,  9-16;  in  class  2,  four  cases;  in  class  8,  two 
cases ;  while  of  (6)  we  find  in  class  2  four  cases,  of 
whicb  tbree  belong  also  to  (a),  and  in  class  8  one 
case.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  "cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases; 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and 
others  haye  suggested  that  in  some  of  them — the  cere- 
moniał ones — it  was  intended  to  be  commuted  for  ban- 
isbment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Blichaelis,  Latcs 
of  MoseSf  vol.  iii,  §  287,  p.  436,  trans.).  Rabbinical  writ- 
.ers  ęxplained  "  cutting  off"  to  mean  excommuoication, 
and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  8everity  as  belonging  to 
it  (Selden,  De  Syn.  i,  6).  See  Anatuema.  But  most 
commentators  agree  that,  in  accordauce  with  the  prima- 
/acie  roeaning  of  Hcb.  x,  28,  the  sentence  of  "  cutting 
off"  must  be  imderstood  to  be  death -panishment  of 
some  sorU  SaaJschUtz  explains  it  to  be  premature 
death  by  God's  band,  as  if  God  took  into  bis  own  hand 
such  cases  of  ceremoniał  defilement  as  would  create 
difficolty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel  thinks 
death-punishment  absolutely  is  meant;  so  Com.&  La- 
pide  and  Ewald.  Jahn  explains  that  when  God  is  said 
to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  providence  is  meant,  whicb 
in  the  end  destroys  the  family,  but  that  *^  cutting  off" 
in  generał  means  stoning  to  death,  as  tbe  usual  capital 
punishment  of  the  law.  Caimet  thinks  it  means  pri- 
yation  of  all  rights  belonging  to  the  CoyenanU  It  may 
be  remarked  (a)  that  two  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  violation  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  with- 
out  the  actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1) 
that  of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
82);  (2)  that  of  Uzziah  (2  Chroń,  xxvi,  19,  21),  and 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  ofTender  was,  in  fact,  excom- 
municated  for  life ;  (6)  that  there  are  aiso  instances  of 
the  directly  contrary  oourse,  viz.  in  whicb  the  oflfend- 
ers  were  punished  with  death  for  similar  offences:  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  1, 2) ;  Korab  and  his  company 
^Numb.  xvi,  10, 33),  wbo  "  perished  from  the  congrega- 
tion ;"  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  and,  further,  that  the  lep- 
rosy  intlicted  on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual 
death  (Numb.  xii,  12).  To  whicbever  side  of  the  ques- 
tion  this  case  may  be  thought  to  indine,  we  may  per- 
haps  conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of*^  cutting 
oflf"  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed,  in  some  cases, 
without  rcmisston,  but  in  others  voidable  (1)  by  im- 
mediate  atonement  on  the  offender's  part;  (2)  by  di- 
rect  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  i.  c.  a  sentence  of 
death  always  "recorded,"  but  not  always  executed. 
It  is  alao  probable  that  the  8everity  of  the  sentence 
pToduccd  in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  pre- 
^ribed  meaus  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual 
case  of  ceremoniał  defilement  (Numb.  xv,  27,  28).  See 
SaalschUtZy  Arch,  Iłebr,  x,  74,  75,  vol.  ii,  299;  Knobel, 
Caimet,  Corn.  ^  Lapide  on  Gen,  xrt'i,  13, 14 ;  Keil,  Bibl, 
Ą  rch.  voL  ii,  p.  264,  §  153 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  App.  to  vol. 
iii,  p.  158 ;  Jalm,  A  rch,  BibL  §  257. 

III.  Pennlłks.—PuniBhments,  in  themselves,  are  two- 
fold,  capital  and  secondary ;  and  in  the  cases  we  are  con- 
sidering  they  were  either  native  or  foreign. 

{A .)  Of  capital  puntshments,  properly  Hebrew,  the 
fołlowing  onły  are  prescribed  by  the  ław. 

1.  Stoning^  which  was  the  ordinary  modę  of  execu- 
tion  (Exod.  xvii,  4;  Lukę  xx,  6;  John  x,31 ;  Acts  xtv, 
5).  We  find  it  ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked 
in  the  lista  above  as  puuishable  with  death ;  and  we 

''Y  remark  further  tliat  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case 


of  an  olfending  animal  (£xod.  xix,  13 ;  xzi,  29>  The 
fałse  witness,  likewise,  in  a  capital  case  woiild,  bj  tbe 
law  of  retaliation,  become  liable  to  death  (Deat.  xix,  19; 
Maccothf  i,  1,  6).  In  the  case  of  idolatr^^,  and,  it  mar 
he  presumed,  in  other  cases  also,  tłie  witneases,  of  włioai 
there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  weie  required  to  cast  t>  e 
first  stone  (Deut  xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  7 ;  John  viii,  7 ;  Acts  \  is 
58).  The  Rabbinical  writen  add  tbat  tbe  first  stoec 
was  cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  cbest  of  tbe  oonvicL 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystauders  pro- 
ceeded  to  coroplete  the  sentence  {Sanhedr.  vi,  1,  3,  4: 
Goodwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  121).  The  body  was 
then  to  be  snspended  tiłl  sanset  (Deut.  xxi,  23 ;  Jo^h. 
X,  26;  Josephus,  Ani.  iv,  8,  24),  and  oot  buried  in  iW 
family  graye  {Sanhedr.  vi,  5). 

2.  Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  puniebm^m 
(Numb.  xxv,  4;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9),  but  is  generalJy,  in 
the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  fołlowing  death  by  some 
other  means.  ffangmg  alire  may  have  been  a  Canaan- 
itish  punishment,  sinoe  it  was  practiced  by  tbe  Gibeoa- 
ites  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9). 

3.  Buming,  in  prc-Mosaic  times,  was  tbe  paniabrnent 
for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviti,  24).  Under  the  law  it  is 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest*s  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  9), 
of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  {Sanhedr.  vii,  2) ; 
likewise  in  case  of  incest  (Lev.  xx,  14) ;  bot  it  is  also 
mentioned  as  fołlowing  death  by  other  means  (Josh.  vii, 
^),  and  some  bave  thought  it  was  never  uaed  except- 
ing  after  death.  Among  the  heathens  this  raercilul 
preliminary  was  not  always  ob6erved,  as,  for  instance, 
in  tbe  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abedn^o  (Dtn. 
iii).  Tbe  Rabbinical  account  of  buming  by  means  of 
molten  lead  poured  down  the  throat  haa  no  authority 
in  Scripture. 

4.  Death  by  łhe  mtord  or  spear  is  named  in  the  law 
(Exod.  xix,  18;  xxxii,  27;  Numb.  xxv,  7),  ałtfaongh 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional ;  but 
it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post-Babyloniau  time5 
(Judg.  ix,  5;  1  Sam.  xv,  83;  xxii,  18;  2  Sam.  i,  15;  ir, 
12;  XX,  22;  1  Kinga  ii,  25,  84;  xix,  1;  2  Kings  x.  7; 
2  Chroń,  xxi,  4 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  23 ;  Matt.  xiv,  8, 10) — a  list 
in  whicb  morę  than  one  case  of  assassination,  eitber 
with  or  without  legał  forms,  is  incłuded. 

5.  Strangling  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  oommon  but  least  severe  of  the 
capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  perfonned  by 
immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  tben  stran- 
gling him  by  a  cłoth  twisted  round  the  neck  (Good* 
wyn,  M.  and  ^.  p.  122;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  a.  v.  "Suppli- 
cia ;"  Sanhedr.  vii,  3 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii,  177 ;  C.  BL 
Michaelis,  De  JudiciiSf  ap.  Pott,  SglL  Comm.  iv,  §  10, 
12).  This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
orał  tradition  from  Moses,  bas  no  Scripture  autboiity. 

(^.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishment^,  we 
read  of  othera,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of  an  ir- 
regular  kind.     Among  the  former, 

1.  Crfteifizion  (q.  v.)  is  treated  separately,  to  wbich 
article  the  fołlowing  remark  may  be  added,  that  tbe 
Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment,  independent  of 
the  Roman  govemor,  being  interdicted  for  forty  rears 
previous  to  the  Destruction,  appears  in  fact,  if  not  in 
time,  to  tie  justified  (John  xviii,  81,  with  De  Wette, 
Comment. ;  Goodwyn,  p.  121 ;  Keil,  ii,  264 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.xXj9, 1). 

2.  Browning,  though  not  ordered  under  the  ław,  was 
practiced  at  Romę,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have 
l>een  in  use  among  tbe  Jews  (Cicero,  Pro  Se^U  Rotc.  A  n. 
25 ;  Jerome,  Com.  oti  Małt,  lib.  iii,  p.  138 ;  Matt.  xviii, 
6 ;  Mark  ix,  42).  Josephus  records  that  tlie  Galilsaniś 
revolting  from  their  commanders,  drowned  the  paiti- 
sans  of  Herod  {Ant,  xiv,  15, 20). 

8.  SaiDtr^  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron  instm- 
ments.  The  former  is  said  to  bave  been  piacticed  on 
Isaiah ;  tbe  latter  may,  perbaps,  not  always  have  cansed 
deatb,  and  thus  have  been  a  torturę  rather  than  a  capi- 
tal punishment  (2  Sam.  xii,  81,  and  perhaps  Prov.  xx, 
26 ;  Heb.  xi,  37 ;  Ju^t.  Mart.  Tr^h.  120).     Tbe  procesa 
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of  aawing  Asonder,  as  piacticed  In  BaitMuy,  is  deacribed 
by  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  264). 

4.  Poundmff  tu  a  moriar  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii, 
22,  bttt  not  as  a  legal  ponishment  IŁ  is  mentioned  as 
a  Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  £.  Tennant  (jCeyUm,  u, 
88).  Something  similar  to  tbis,  beaHng  to  death  (ryfi" 
'trayiofŁÓc),  was  a  Greek  panishment  for  alaves.  It  was 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  fninie,whicb  probably  deńred  its 
name  from  resembling  a  drum  or  timbrel  in  form,  on 
whicb  the  criminal  was  boand,  and  beaten  to  death  (2 
Mace  vi,  19, 28 ;  oomp.  ver.  30).  In  Josephus  {De  Mace.) 
the  same  instrument  is  called  rpo^c*  or  **  wheel"  (5, 9). 
Hence,  to  beat  upon  the  tympanum,  to  drum  to  death, 
is  similar  to  **  breaking  on  the  wbeel"  (Heb.  xi,  85). 
I>avid  inflicted  this  among  other  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
habitants  of  Babbath-ammon  (1  Chroń,  xx,  8). 

6.  PrecipUatum,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at 
Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of  captives  from  the 
£domite8,  and  of  St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  from  **  the  pinnacle'*  of  the  Tempie ;  also  said  to 
bare  been  executed  on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syr- 
ians  (2  Chroń,  xxv,  12;  2  Maoc.  vi,  10;  Lukę  iv,  29; 
Euseb.  II.  E.  ii,  23).  Tbis  punishment  resembles  that 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans. 

6.  The  Persians  had  a  singular  punishment  for  great 
criminals.  A  high  tower  was  filled  a  great  way  up 
with  ashes,  the  criminal  was  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
ashes,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  were  oontinually  stirred  up 
and  raised  about  him  till  he  was  suffocated  (2  Mace 
xiii,  4-6). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buńed  outside  the 
city  gates,  and  heaps  of  Stones  were  flung  upon  their 
grares  (Josh.  vii,  2d,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  17 ;  Jer.  xxii,  19). 
Mobammedans,  to  this  day,  cast  Stones,  in  passing,  at 
the  sdpposed  tomb  of  Absalom  (Fabri  Eragatoriumf  i, 
409 ;  Sandys,  Trav.  p.  189 ;  Raumer,  Palatt.  p.  272). 

(Ć.)  Of  aecondary  punUhmenU  among  the  Jews,  the 
original  principies  were, 

1.  Rełaliaihn, "  eye  for  eye,"  etc  (£xod.  xxi,  24, 25 ; 
see  GelL  Noct,  Ati,  xx,  1).  Ketaliation,  the  lex  taliomt 
of  the  Latins,  and  the  avnircirot^óc  of  the  Greeks,  is 
doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all  kinds  of  punishment, 
and  would  be  the  most  just  of  all  if  it  could  be  instan- 
taneously  and  universally  inflicted ;  but  when  delayed, 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  revenge.  Hence  the  desir- 
ableness  that  it  should  be  regulatcd  and  modlfied  by 
law.  The  one-eyed  man  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins  (xii)  complained  that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  eye, 
he  woold  then  snffer  morę  than  his  victim,  who  would 
still  have  one  leffc.  Phavorinus  argues  against  this 
law,  which  was  ono  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  not  adrait- 
ting  literał  execution,  because  the  same  member  was 
morę  valnable  to  one  man  than  another ;  for  instance, 
the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter  could  not  be  so 
well  spared  as  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  that  law,  in 
later  times,  was  administered  with  the  modification, 
**Xi  cum  eo  pacet,"  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mutilated  person,  de  talione  redi- 
menda^  to  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  compen- 
sation.  Mosea,  accordingly,  adopted  the  principle,  but 
lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the  judge.  ^  If  a  man 
blemish  his  neighbor,  aa  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him.  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  19-22).  He,  however,  makes  wilful  mur- 
der,  even  of  a  slave,  always  capital,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tian&  Roman  mastera  had  an  abaolnte  right  over  the 
livea  of  their  8lave8  (Jttvenal,  vi,  219).  The  Egyptians 
doomed  the  false  accuser  to  the  same  punishment  which 
be  endeavored  to  bring  en  his  victim,  as  did  Moees 
(Deut.xix,19). 

2.  Compenaaiion^  identical  (rcstitution)  or  analognns; 
payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Exod.  xxi,  18-86 ; 
Lev.  xxiv,  18-21 ;  Deut.  xix,  21).  The  man  who  stole 
a  sbeep  or  an  ox  was  required  to  restore  fonr  sheep  for 
a  sheep,  and  flv6  oxen  for  an  ox  thus  stolen  (Rxod. 
aodi,  1).    The  thief  caught  in  the  fact  in  a  dwelling 


might  even  be  killed  or  sold ;  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were 
found  alive,  he  might  be  compelled  to  restore  double 
(Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to 
be  fully  compensated  (ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neigfa- 
bor*8  com  was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thieFs  possession,  was  to  be 
compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  AU  tretpast  waa  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledffe  lost  or  damaged  was  to 
be  compensated  (vers.  12, 13) ;  a  pledge  withheld,  to  be 
restored  with  20  per  cent.  of  the  value  (Lev.  vi,  4,  5). 
The  *'sevenfold"  of  Prov.  vi,  81,  by.  its  notion  of  com- 
pleteness,  probably  indicates  servitttde  in  default  of  fali 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  SUmder  against  a  wife's 
honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  flne 
of  one  hundred  shekels,  and  the  tradnoer  himsdf  to  be 
pnnished  with  stripes  (Deut  xxii,  18, 19). 

8.  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  forty 
(Deut.  xxv,  3) ;  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  ex* 
oeed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi,  24 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  iv,  8, 21). 
This  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix,  20 ; 
Deut.  xxii,  18).  In  later  times,  the  Gonvict  was  strip* 
ped  to  the  waist  and  tied,  in  a  bent  position,  to  a  Iow 
pillar,  and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  sbonlders.  A  single 
stripe  in  exoe8fl  subjected  the  executioner  to  pnnish« 
ment  (^Maocothj  iii,  1, 2, 8, 13, 14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Abyssiniana  use  the  same  number  (Wolff,  Trat,  ii^ 
276).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  an  an* 
cient  Egyptian  punishment.  Nor  was  it  nnasual  for 
Egyptian  superintendents  to  stimulate  laborers  to  their 
work  by  the  persua8ive  powers  of  the  stick.  Women 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from  the 
hand  of  a  man ;  and  boys  also,  sometimes  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them.  The  modem  inhabitanta  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the  predilection  of  theii 
forefathers  for  this  punishment.  The  Moslems  say, 
*'The  stick  came  down  from  heaven  a  blessing  from 
GoiL**  Moses  allowed  corporal  punishment  of  this  kind 
by  masters  to  servant8  or  8laves  of  both  sexea  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  Soourgittg  was  oommon  in  ailer-times  among 
the  Jews,  who  associated  with  it  no  disgraoe  or  incon* 
venience  beyond  the  physical  pain  it  oocasioned,  and 
from  which  no  station  was  exempt  (Prov.  xvti,  26; 
oomp.  X,  18;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15-20).  Hence  it  became 
the  symbol  for  conection  in  generał  (Psa.  lxxxix,  82). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  education 
(Prov.  xiii,  24 ;  xxiił,  18, 14 ;  oomp.  Ecclns.  xxx,  1).  In 
his  opinion,  "  the  blueness  of  a  wound  cleanseth  away 
evil,  and  stripes  the  inward  parta  of  the  belly**  (Prov. 
xx,  80).  It  was  inflicted  for  eoclesiastical  offenoes  in 
the  S3magogue  (Matt  x,  17;  Acts  xxvi,  11).  Among 
torturing  or  tedious  penalties, 

4.  Scourging  with  thoms  is  mentioned  (Judg.  viii, 
16).  Reference  to  the  soourge  with  soorpions,  L  e.  a 
whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knota  or  thoms,  occurs  in 
1  Kings  xii,  11.  So  in  Latin,  teorpio  means  a  latotted 
or  ihoi-ny  swiich,  The  stodts  are  mentioned  (Jer.  Jtx, 
2) ;  passing  throttgk  Jire  (2  Sam.  xit,  81) ;  mutilation 
(Judg.  i,  6 ;  2  Maoc.  vii,  4 ;  and  see  2  Sam.  iv,  12) ; 
pludeing  out  hair  (Isa.  1,  6;  Neh.  xiii,  25);  in  later 
times,  imprisonment,  and  eoi^fiscaUon  or  eiiie  (Ezra  vii, 
26;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15 ;  xxxviii,  6;  Acts  iv,  8;  v,  18;  xii, 
4).  Imprisonmenf,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  costody 
till  the  royal  pleasnre  was  known,  appears  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20, 21).  Moses  adopted  it  for 
like  purposes  (Lev.  xxvi,  12).  It  appears  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  xxii,  27 ;  2  Chroń,  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21);  and 
during  the  Christian  era,  as  in  the  instance  of  John 
(Matt.  iv,  12)  and  Peter  (Acts  xii,  4).  Murderers  and 
debton  were  also  oommittcd  to  prison,  and  the  latter 
""tormented"  till  they  paid  (Matt.  xviii,  80;  Lukę  xxiii, 
19).  A  oommon  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  18);  and 
alń  an  inner  prison,  or  dnngeon,  which  was  sometimes 
a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6),  in  which  were  '*  stocks"'  (Jer.  xx, 
2;  xxix,  26;  Acu  snri,  24).    Prisonera  are  allnded  tp 
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(Job  iii,  18),  and  stocks  (xiii,  27).  Banishmeut  was 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  John  (Rev.  i,  9).  As  in 
earlier  Limes  imprisonment  fonned  no  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish  system,  the  sentences  were  executed  at  once  (see 
Esth.  vii,  8-10 ;  Selden,  De  Syn,  ii,  c.  13,  p.  888).  Be- 
fore  death,  a  grain  of  fraDkincense  in  a  cup  of  winę  was 
given  to  the  criminal  to  iutoxicate  him  (iłićL  889).  The 
command  for  witnesses  to  cast  the  fint  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any  spe- 
dal  officer  (Deut.  xvii,  7). 

(Z).)  Of  punishments,  especially  non -capi tal,  inflict- 
ed  by  other  nations  we  have  the  foUowing  notices :  In 
Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment 
rested  with  the  kuig,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  of- 
ficers  of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl,  8,  22 ;  xlii,  20).  Death 
might  be  commated  for  slavery  (xlii,  19 ;  xliv,  9,  83). 
The  law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson,  Ancient  EpyptiatUf  ii,  214, 215, 217).  /  In  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the  executioner8,  Rab' 
Tabbachim^  was  a  great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
86 ;  xxxix ;  xl ;  Jer.  xxxix,  13 ;  xli,  10 ;  xliii,  6 ;  lii,  15, 
16 ;  Dan.  ii,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  27 ;  Michaelis,  Mos,  Recht,  iii, 
412 ;  Josephus,  Ani,  x,  8,  5).  He  was  sometimes  a  eu- 
nuch (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  5,  4).    See  Chkbethitk. 

Puttuig  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other  cruelties, 
as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the  tougue,  etc, 
were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conąuer- 
ors ;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic  cruelty  are  found 
in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times  in  Per- 
sian  and  other  history.  The  execution  of  Haman  and 
the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of  summary  Oriental 
procedurę  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Esth.  vii,  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
22  *,  Dan.  iii,  6 ;  vi,  7, 24 ;  comp.  Herod,  vii,  89 ;  ix,  112, 
113 ;  see  Chardin,  Voy,  vi,  21, 118 ;  Layard,  Ninecth,  ii, 
869,  374,  377 ;  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  456,  457).  Tho  duty 
of  counting  the  numben  of  the  victims,  which  is  there 
represented,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x, 
7),  and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by  Ker 
Porter  {Travd»^ ii,  524, 525 ;  see  also  Burckhardt, Syria, 
p.  57 ;  and  Malcolm,  Skeiches  o/Persia,  p.  47). 

With  the  Komana,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  ircvr£(rv- 
piyyoy  Kv\ov,  nereus  and  columbar,  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment  with  a  chain  attacbed  to  a  soldier. 
There  were  also  the  liberm  cttsłodia  in  private  houses 
(Acta  xvi,  23;  xxii,  24;  xxviii,  16;  comp.  Xenoph. 
JleU,  iii,  3,  11 ;  Herod,  ix,  37 ;  Plautus,  Rud,  iii,  6,  30, 
34,  38,  50;  Aristot  Eq,  [ed.  Bekker]  1044;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xviii,  6, 7 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  Sallust,  Cat,  47). 

Expo8ure  to  toild  beatta  appears  to  be  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  (1  Gor.  xv,  32;  2  Tim.  iv,  17),  but  not  with  any 
precision.  •  The  liorCs  den  was  a  Babylonian  punishment 
(Dan.  vi),  and  is  still  customary  in  Fez  and  Morocoo  (see 
accounts  of,  by  Hoest.  c.  ii,  p.  77). 

PUNISHMENT,  Futurę.  The  obvious  fact  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  this  life  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  sins  has  led  even  the  heathen  of  all  ages  to  the 
belief  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death.  The  Scrip- 
tufes  abundantly  oonfirm  this  positioo,  so  that  few  in 
the  present  day  deny  its  truth  in  some  form.  The  oniy 
question8  that  anse  are  those  relating  to  its  charader 
and  its  duration,  ■  The  former  of  these  points  has  been 
discussed  under  Helł.  Pukishmsnts  ;  the  latter  we  will 
brieflv  consider  here. 

1.  No  one  approaching  the  New  Testament  withont 
preconceived  opinions  could  get  any  other  impression 
from  its  language  on  this  subject  than  that  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked  in  heli  are  to  be  everla8ting.  (For 
special  passagcs,  see  Matt  xii,  32 ;  xxv ;  xxvi,  24 ;  Mark 
iii,  29 ;  ix,  43 ;  Kev.  xiv,  11 ;  xx,  10.)  Moreover,  apart 
from  special  passages,  the  generał  tonę  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament indicates  the  finał  and  irrevocable  ruin  of  those 
who  persisŁ  to  the  last  in  sin  and  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  the  Saviour. 

2.  In  the  ancient  Churoh,  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians  were  the  first  to  teach  that  there  could  be  an  end 
to  the  punishments  of  helL  According  to  them  disci- 
pline  and  reformation  were  theonlyends  of  punishment, 


80  that  it  could  not  be  etemal ;  the  finał  end  is 
TaffratJiCy  the  entire  freedom  from  evil.    Uence  Qem«ct 
says,  "If  in  this  life  there  are  so  many  wajrs  for  ponfi- 
cation  and  repentance,  how  much  morę  shoold  there  be 
aft  er  death!     The  purification  of  souląwhen  aeparaiti 
from  the  body,  will  be  easier.    We  can  set  oo  limitu  ro 
the  agency  of  the  Redeemer;  to  reileera,  to  rescoe.  r* 
discipltne,  is  his  work;  and  sowill  he  continue  to  of<er- 
ate  after  this  life"  {Stromata,  vi,  638).     Clement  dii 
not  deem  it  proper  to  expres8  himself  morę  fulły  resped- 
ing  this  doctrine,  because  he  oonsidered  that  it  formni 
a  part  of  the  Gnosis.     Hence  he  says,  **  As  to  the  r»t.  I 
am  silcnt,  and  praise  the  Lord"  (ibid,  Tii,  706).     Ońff&i 
infers  from  the  variety  of  ways  and  methods  by  wbidł 
men  are  led  to  the  faith  in  this  life  that  there  will  be  a 
diver8ity  in  the  divine  modes  of  discipline  after  death: 
notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  considers  it  extrpme- 
ly  important  that  every  one  should  in  this  life  becocnt 
a  believer.    Whoever  neglects  the  Gospel,  or  after  bsp> 
tism  commits  grievous  sins,  will  suffer  so  much  hesTier 
punishments  after  death  (/n  Joann,  vi,  267).    The  doc- 
trine of  a  generał  restoration  he  found  explicitly  in  I 
Gor.  XV,  28.    Yet  he  reckons  this  among  the  Gnost ic  ( or 
esoteric)  doctrines;  for  he  says,  *4t  would  not  be  osefnl 
for  all  to  have  this  knowledge ;  but  it  is  weli  if  at  leasc 
fear  of  a  materiał  heli  keep  them  back  from  sin**  (/■ 
Jerem,  Iłom,  xix).     (See  Neander,  JJist,  of  DogmoM,  i, 
254.)     *'  But,  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
eternity  of  futurę  punishments  was  affirmed  by  other 
equally  distinguished  teachers,  e.  g.  Basil,  John  of  Coo> 
stautinople,  among  the  Greeks,  and,  among  the  Latins, 
by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others."     Gregory  of  N\^sa, 
however,  defended  the  restorationism  (airocarafframę) 
of  Origen.    Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it 
strenuously ;  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system,  and  his  foli 
and  Btrong  conception  of  the  justice  of  God,  were  fun- 
damentally  opposed  to  restorationism.     "  Tbe  doctrine 
of  Origen  was  condemned  by  the  Conncil  of  Alesao* 
dria,  A.D.  899,  and  afterwards  by  many  other  oounciK 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  futurę  punishments 
was  established  as  the  faith  of  the  Church**  (Knapp, 
Theołoffyt  §  158).    The  doctrine  of  purgatory  soon  grew 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  theory  of  restorationism. 
"  The  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  futurę  punish- 
ment fell  into  very  Ul  repute  in  the  Western  Church,oii 
account  of  its  being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthusia^- 
tic  and  revolutionary  parties  in  the  16th  centuiy  (e.  g.  by 
the  Anabaptists),  and  from  its  being  intimately  counect- 
ed  with  their  expectations  and  schemes.    The  men 
profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded  as  imply- 
ing  assent  to  the  other  extravaganoe8  of  these  parties, 
and  as  the  signal  for  rebellion.     Hence  it  is  lejectetl  iu 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrch  ss  an 
Anabaptistical  doctrine  (Au^t,  Conjese,  art.  xvii).    In 
the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by  these  tects 
it  desenres  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Agaio, 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers— e.  g.  tbe 
Socintans— there  were  some  who  professed  it.     In  mod- 
em times  it  has  been  the  same.    This  doctrine  has  been 
advocated  in  the  Protestant  Church  both  by  men  wbo 
have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthusiasm  (e.  g.  Petersoo, 
Lavater,  and  others)  and  by  some  of  the  free-thinkcn 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  veiy  different 
causes  and  on  very  different  grounds  by  these  two 
classcs"  (Knapp,  ut  sup,),    See  Bumet,  De  Statu  Mor- 
tuorum ;  Cotta,  Hittoria  Succincta  Doffmałit  de  Fama' 
rum  InfemaUum  Duratione  (Tubingen,   1774,  8vo); 
Dietelmair,  Anłig,  Commenł.  Fanatici  de  airocaraffi*^ 
7ravTtav  (Altorf,  1769, 8vo) ;  Tillotson,  SermonSf  vol.  ii; 
Uwis,  The  Naturę  of  Heli  (Lond.  1720,  8vo);  Siwnp, 
Doctrine  of  Etemal   Misery   (Hartford,   1796,  8vo); 
Stuart,  Exegetical  Essays  on  Futurę  Punishmait  (Aii- 
dover,  1830,  ]2mo);  Baumgarten,  Yindicia  P<gnanm 
^temai-um  (Halle,  1742) ;  Meth,  Quar,  Ret,  April,  1^1 ', 
New-Englander^  1861,  p,  63;  Coniemporary  Ret,  April, 
1872;  Pretbyierian  Rer,  Od,  1872.     See  abo  the  srti- 
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under  which  latter  title  the  Bubject  will  be  morę  fully 
treated. 

Fa^niteB  (Heb.  Pum%  "^S^B,  a  Gentile  term,  from 
J^uwahf  nS)D;  Scpt.  6  4fova  Siifioc  v.  r.  6  ^ovat),  a 
collective  term  for  tbe  descendants  of  Phuvah  or  Pua 
CNumb.  xxvi,  23).     See  Phuyah. 

Funjabi  or  Sikh  Ver8ion.  A  veraion  of  the 
New  Tedt.  for  the  people  inhabiting  an  exten8ive  coun- 
try of  North-west  Hindostan  calleił  Punjab  was  com- 
menced  in  1807  at  Serampore,  but  the  font«  of  type 
were  destroyed  by  tire.  The  loss,  however,  was  soon 
replaced,  and  in  1813  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  an- 
noanced  as  finished.  In  1815  the  entire  New  Test.,  in 
an  edition  of  1000  copies,  was  completed,  and  in  1832  a 
second  edition  was  undertaken.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  also  undertaken,  and  in  1820  the  Penta- 
teuch  and  historical  books  were  issued,  and  now  the 
wbole  Bibie,  published  by  the  Serampore  Mission,  'is  read 
in  Punjabl,  as  the  serenty-thirfl  report  of  the  British 
and  Foreigii  Bibie  Society  (1877)  shows.     (B,  P.) 

Fn^non  (Heb.  Punon\  "ib^B,  darkneu  [Gesenius], 
ore-pU  [Furst] ;  Sept  ^iiwv  v.  r.  4łvw),  a  camp  sta- 
tion  of  the  Israelites  on  their  joumey  to  Canaan  (Numb. 
xxxiii,  42),  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Edoro, 
and  perhaps  belonging  to  that  district,  sinoe  a  duke 
Pinon  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chroń,  i,  62) 
among  the  chieftains  of  the  Edomitea.  It  lay  next  be- 
yond  Zalmonab,  between  it  and  Oboth,  and  three  days' 
joamey  fn>m  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Moab.  By  Eusebias  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
ffutsHcon,  ^ivCJVt  "  Fenon")  it  is  identified  with  Pinon^ 
the  seat  of  the  Edomitish  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  fur- 
ther,  with  Phano,  which  contained  the  copper-mines 
8o  Doted  at  that  period,  and  was  sitoated  between  Pe- 
tra  and  Zoar.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  other  Christian 
authors  (see  Gesenius,  Tkeaaur,  p.  1095).  It  is  not  to 
be  identiJSed  with  the  modem  Tufileh  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
677 ;  see  Raumer,  Zug  der  Israelf  p.  46) ;  but  on  tbe 
Kakuit  Phendn  of  Seetzen  (Zach's  MonatL  Corresp, 
xvii,  137)  we  musi  await  morę  particular  intelligence. 
See  ExoDE. 

Pnnti  Ver8lon.     The  Punti,  or  Canton  Collo- 
quia],  as  it  is  sometimes  callcd,  is  a  dialect  spokeu  by  a 
large  population  which  is  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Canton,  in  China.     Into  this  dialect  only  portions  of 
the  Bibie  were  translated,  viz.  Mark's  Gospel,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1872,  with  the  title 
Ma  kófuh  yin  chueru     Luke's  Gospel  was  translated  in 
the  Roman  character  by  members  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sion, and  published  in  1867,  with  the  title  Das  Evange- 
łium  des  Lucas  in  VolkesdiaUkte  der  Punti  Chinesen. 
Jobn's  Gospel  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Preston, 
and  published  at  Canton  on  wooden  blocks,  undcr  the 
title  ¥Ó  han  ckuenfuh  yin  shoo,     In  1872  St.  PauUs 
Epistles — Galatians  to  Philemon — were  published,  un- 
der the  title  Paou  le  tS  hwuy  seaou  ahoOy  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Piercy ;  while  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also 
published  in  the  same  year,  with  the  title  She  foó  hiny 
cAum,  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Preston.    These  are  all 
the  parts  of  the  New  Test.  published  in  that  dialect,  of 
which  St  Mark  and  St.  Lukę  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  American  Bibie  Society,  changing  the  term  for 
"God."     Of  the  Old  Test.,  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
translated  by  the  Kev.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1873, 
under  the  title  K*ew  yh  chwang  she  X;V,  to  which  the 
book  of  Psalms  must  be  added,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  and  was  published  in  1876.    Comp.  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society 
for  1872, 1873,  1874,  and  1877.     (R  P.) 

Pupilla  OciUl  (pupil  ofthe  eye)  is  a  clerical  manuał 
written  by  John  de  Burgh.  It  was  yery  popular  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centucies. 

Pnppet-plajra  (Lat.j»tipa,  a  girl;  ¥r,  poupie,  a 


doli)  are  exhibition8  in  which  the  parts  ofthe  different 
characters  are  taken  by  miniaturę  figures  worked  by 
wires,  while  the  dialogue  is  given  by  persons  behind 
the  Bcenes.  These  plays  are  of  very  ancient  datę,  and, 
originally  intended  to  gratify  children,  they  ended  in 
being  a  dirersion  for  adults.  In  China  and  India  pup- 
pets  are  still  madę  to  act  dramas,  either  as  movable  fig- 
ures or  as  shadows  behind  a  curtain.  In  Italy  and 
France  puppet- plays  were  at  one  time  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  artistic  perfection ;  and  even  Lessing 
and  Goethe,  in  Germany,  thought  the  subject  worth 
their  serious  attention.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  tnołions  by  many  of  our  eariy  au- 
thors ;  and  frequent  allusions  to  them  occur  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  older  dramatists. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  this  ktnd  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations  of  stories  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments,  or  from  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints.  They 
thus  seem  to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  the  morali- 
ties  of  the  15th  centur}'.  See  Mystbrtrs.  We  leam 
from  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries  that  the  most 
popular  of  these  exhibitions  at  that  time  were  the  Prod- 
igal  Son  and  Nineveh  with  Jonas  and  the  WhaU,  £ven 
the  Puritans,  with  all  their  hatred  of  the  regtdar  stage, 
did  not  object  to  be  present  at  such  represcntations. 
The  most  noted  exhibition8  of  the  kind  were  Łhose  of 
Robert  Powel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (see 
Chambers,  Book  of  DaySy  ii,  167).  So  recently  as  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  scriptural  "^  motions**  were  common ; 
and  in  She  Stoops  1o  Conjuer  reference  is  madę  to  the 
dbplay  of  Solomon^s  Tempie  in  one  of  these  shows.  The 
regular  performances  of  the  stage  were  also  sometimes 
imitated ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  obsenred  that 
puppets  were  so  capable  of  representing  even  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  that  Macbeth  might  be  represented  by 
them  as  well  as  by  living  actors.  These  exhibition8, 
however,  much  degenerated,  and  latterly  consisted  of  a 
wretched  display  of  wooden  figur««,  barbarously  formed, 
and  decorated  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  pro- 
priety,  while  the  dialogues  were  jnmbles  of  absurdities 
and  nonsense. — Chambers. 

Purana  (literally,  *'  old,"  from  the  Sanscrit  purA, 
before,  past)  is  the  name  of  that  class  of  rdigious  works 
which,  besides  the  Tantras  (q.  v.),  is  the  main  foun- 
dation  of  the  actual  popular  creed  of  the  Brahminical 
Hindils  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  popular  belief,  these 
works  were  compiled  by  Yy&sa  (q.  v.),  the  supposed  ar- 
ranger  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  and  the  author  of  the  Ma- 
habhdrata  (q.  v.),  and  possess  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  historical  oomputation.  A  critical  inves- 
tigation,  however,  of  the  contents  bf  the  eiisting  works 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  their  present  form,  they 
do  not  only  not  belong  to  a  remote  age,  but  can  barely 
claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years.  The  woid 
Pur&na  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  Mahahh&rata, 
the  law-books  of  YajnaYalk^^^a  and  Manu  (q.  v.) ;  it  is 
even  met  with  in  some  Upanishads  and  the  grcat  Brah- 
mana  portion  of  the  White-Yajur-ycda ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  m  all  these  ancient  works  it  cannot  refer 
to  the  existing  Pur&na,  and  therefore  that  no  inference 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  can  be  drawn  from 
the  modem.  There  are,  however,  8everal  circumstances 
tending  to  show  that  there  were  a  number  of  works 
called  Purana  which  preceded  the  existing,  and  were 
the  souroe  whence  these  probably  derived  a  portion  of 
their  contents.  The  oldest  known  author  of  a  Sanscrit 
Yocabulary,  Amara-Sinha,  gives  as  a  synonym  of  Pu-  ' 
rana  the  word  Pancha-łakshanaj  which  means  ''that 
which  has  five  (panchan)  characteristic  marks**  (lak- 
shana) ;  and  the  scholiasts  of  that  vocabulary  agree  in 
stating  that  these  laJi^hancu  are:  1.  Primar^*  creation, 
or  cosmogony ;  2.  Secondary  creation,  or  the  destruction 
and  renovation  of  worlds;  3.  Genealog}'  of  gods  and 
patriarchs ;  4,  ManwantaraSj  or  reig^s  of  Manus ;  and,  6. 
The  history  of  the  princes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races. 
Such,  then,  were  the  characteristic  topics  of  a  Purftna 
at  the  time,  if  not  of  Aroara-Sinha  himself—which  ia 
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probable — at  least,  of  his  oldest  commenUtors.  Tet 
the  disŁinguished  scholar  moBt  convenant  niriŁb  the  ex- 
isting  Puranas,  who,  in  hia  preface  to  the  translation  of 
the  yishnu-PurdnOy  gWea  a  morę  or  less  detailed  ac- 
oount  of  their  chief  contenta  (Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson),  ob- 
aenres,  ia  regard  to  the  ąuoted  definition  of  the  oom- 
mentators  on  Amara-Sinha,  that  in  no  one  instance  do 
the  actoal  Pur&nas  conform  to  it  exactly;  that  '^to 
Bome  of  them  it  is  utterly  inapplicable ;  to  othera,  it 
only  partially  appUes."*  To  the  Yishnu  ^  Purdna,  he 
adda,  it  belongs  morę  than  to  any  other  Puroua ;  but 
eTen  in  the  case  of  this  Puriina  he  shows  that  it  can- 
not  be  suppoeed  to  be  included  in  the  term  explained 
by  the  commentators.  The  age  of  Amara-Sinha  is, 
according  to  Wilson,  the  last  half  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding  the  Christian  era;  others  conjecture  that  itdates 
Bome  centuiies  later.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that 
Amara-SinhA  himself  implied  by  Pancha-lakshana  the 
sense  given  to  this  term  by  his  commentators,  there 
would  have  been  Pur&nas  about  1900  years  ago;  but 
nonę  of  these  has  descended  to  our  time  in  the  shape 
it  then  possessed.  Yarions  passages  in  the  actual  Pu- 
r&nas  fumish  proof  of  the  exi8tenoe  of  such  elder  Pu- 
r&nas.  The  strongest  evidenoe  in  this  respect  is  that 
afforded  by  a  generał  description  giren  by  the  Matsya- 
Purdna  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the  Puranas  (which 
are  uniformly  stated  to  be  eighteen  in  nomber),  indud- 
ing  itself ;  for,  leaying  aside  the  exoeptional  case  in 
which  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  possess  the  com- 
plete  work  now  going  by  the  name  of  a  special  Purana, 
Prof.  Wilson,  in  quoting  the  d^cription  from  the  Mat' 
sya-Puróna,  and  in  comparing  with  it  the  real  extent 
of  the  great  majority  of  Puranas,  the  oompleteness  of 
which,  in  their  actual  state,  does  not  admit  of  a  rea- 
souable  doubt,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  Mat- 
tya-PurStna  speaks  of  works  which  are  not  those  we 
now  possess.  We  are,  then,  bound  to  infer  that  there 
have  been  Purftnas  older  than  those  preserved,and  that 
their  number  has  been  eighteen ;  whereas,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  it  will  be  hereaftcr  seen  that  it  is  yery  doubtful 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  assign  this  number  to  the 
actual  Purana  literaturę. 

The  modem  age  of  this  latter  literaturę,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  bome  out  by  the  change 
which  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideaa  taught  in 
the  epic  poems  and  the  philosophical  Sdtras  have  un- 
dergone  in  it ;  by  the  legendary  detail  into  which  old- 
er legends  and  myths  have  expanded ;  by  the  numer- 
ous  religious  rites — not  coimtenanced  by  the  Yedic  or 
epic  works — ^which  are  taught;  and,  in  soroe  Puranas 
at  lea9t,  by  the  historical  or  quasi-8cientiAc  instruction 
which  \b  imparted  in  it.  To  divest  that  which,  in  these 
Puranas,  is  ancient,  in  idea  or  fact,  from  that  which  is 
of  parasitical  growth,  is  a  task  which  Sanscrit  philolo- 
gy  has  yet  to  fulfłl;  but  even  a  superficial  comparison 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Pur&nas  with  the  ancient 
lorę  of  Hindd  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  must 
conyince  every  one  that  the  picture  of  religion  and  life 
unfolded  by  them  is  a  caricature  of  that  afforded  by  the 
Yedic  works,  and  that  it  was  drawn  by  priestcraft,  in- 
terested  in  submitting  to  its  sway  the  popular  mind, 
and  unscmpulous  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  had  to 
serye  its  ends.  The  plea  on  which  the  composition  of 
the  Puranas  was  justified,eyen  by  great  Uindti  author- 
ities — probably  bccause  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  destroying  a  system  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  mind,  or  becausc  they  apprehended  that 
the  nation  at  large  would  remain  without  any  religion 
at  all,  if,  without  possessing  the  Yedic  creed,  it  Ukewise 
becaroe  depriyed  of  that  based  on  the  Puranas — this 
plea  is  bcst  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Sayana,  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  the  tbree  principal  Yedaa. 
He  says  {Riffr.  ed.  Muller,  yol.  i,  p.  33) :  ^'  Women  and 
Sudras,  tbough  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  knowledge, 
haye  no  right  to  the  Yeda,  for  they  are  depriyed  of 
[the  adyantage  of]  reading  it,  in  conseąuence  of  their 
not  being  inyested  with  the  sacrcd  cord ;  but  the  knowl- 


edge of  law  [or  duty]  and  that  of  tbe  sapreme 
arises  to  them  by  means  of  the  Puranas  and  oŁhei 
books  [of  this  kind].*'  Yet,  to  cnlighten  the  HiodS 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  books — which  soise- 
times  are  eyen  called  a  fiftfa  Yeda— tcach  that  reli^» 
which  is  contained  in  the  Yedas  and  Upanishada,  there 
would  be  no  better  method  than  to  iuitiate  sach  a  sts* 
tem  of  popular  education  as  would  reopen  to  the  natiye 
mind  those  ancient  worka,  now  yirtuaUy  dosed  to  it. 

Though  the  reason  giyen  by  Sayana,  as  dearly  re- 
sults  from  a  comparison  of  the  Puranas  with  the  oldcst 
works  of  Sanscrit  literaturę,  is  but  a  poor  justi&mticn 
of  the  origin  of  the  former;  and  though  it  is  likewiw 
indubitable  that,  eyen  at  his  time  (the  middle  of  the 
15Łh  century  A.D.).  they  were,  as  they  still  are,  noc 
merely  an  authoritatiye  source  of  religion  for  *^  women 
and  Sudras,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  maks  of 
other  castes  also,  it  neyertheless  explains  the  great  ts- 
riety  of  matter  of  which  the  present  Puranas  are  com- 
posed — 80  great  and  so  multifarious,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  it  iroparts  to  them  a  kind  <^  cy- 
clopsMlical  character.  They  became,  as  it  seems,  tbe 
source  of  all  popular  knowledge;  a  subetitute  to  the 
masses  of  the  nation  not  only  for  theolc^cal  litna- 
turę,  but  for  scientific  works,  the  stndy  of  which  was 
gradually  lestricted  to  the  Icisore  of  the  leanied  few. 
Thus,  while  the  principal  subjects  taught  by  neady  sil 
the  Puranas  are  cosmogony,  religion  (indoding  law), 
and  the  legendaiy  matter  which,  to  a  UindCi,  aasames 
the  yalue  of  history,  in  some  of  them  we  meet  with  a 
descripdon  of  places  which  giyes  to  them  somethiof;  <tf 
the  character  of  geography;  and  one,  the  Agm-Pitn- 
fuz,  also  pretends  to  teach  archery,  medicine,  rłietoik^ 
prosody,  and  grammar;  though  it  is  needleaa  to  add 
that  its  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  howeyer,  and  that  a  paramount  one,  ts 
not  induded  in  the  argument  by  which  Sayana  en- 
deayored  to  account  for  the  oompońdon  <^  the  Pu- 
ranas; it  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sectarian 
creed.    At  the  third  phase  of  the  Uindii  rdigion,  two 
gods  of  the  Uindil  pantheon  especially  engrossed  the 
rdigious  faith  of  the  masses — ^Yishnu  (q.  v.)  and  Siva 
(q.  y.),  each  being  looked  upon  by  his  wonhippers  u 
the  supremę  deity,  to  whom  the  other,  aa  well  as  tbe 
remaining  gods,  was  subordinate.     Moreoyer,  when  tbe 
power  or  euergy  of  these  gods  had  been  ndsed  to  the 
rank  of  a  scparate  deity,  it  was  the  female  Sakti,or  en* 
ergy,  of  Siya  who,  as  Durgd,  or  the  consort  of  this  god, 
was  held  in  peculiar  awe  by  a  numerous  host  of  beUey- 
ers.     Now,  apart  from  the  generał  reasons  mentioned 
before,  a  principal  object,  and  probably  the  prindpal  one, 
of  the  Puranas  was  to  establish,  as  the  case  rotgfat  be, 
the  supremacy  of  Yishnu  or  Siya,  and,  it  may  be  Uke- 
wise assumed,  of  the  female  energy  of  Siya,  though  the 
worship  of  the  latter  bdongs  morę  exclu5iydy  to  tbe 
cJass  of  works  known  as  Tantrasi    There  are,  accord- 
ingly?  Yaishnaya- Puranas,  or  those  compoeed  for  the 
glory  of  Yishnu ;  Saiya-Pur&nas,  or  those  which  estol 
the  worship  of  Siya;  and  one  or  two  Puranas,  pcrbapą 
but  merely  as  far  as  a  portion  of  them  is  conoemed, 
will  be  morę  consistently  assigned  to  tbe  Sakta  wor- 
ship, or  that  of  Durga,  than  to  that  of  Yiahnu  or  Siva. 

*'The  inyariable  form  of  the  Puriinaa,"  says  YwL 
Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  KwAnu-Purdna*  ^is  that 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  some  person  relates  its  con- 
tents in  reply  to  the  inquirie8  of  another.  This  di- 
alogue is  interwoyen  with  othera,  which  are  repeated 
as  haying  been  held  on  other  occasions,  between  dif- 
ferent  indiriduals,  in  consequence  of  aimilar  qoestions 
haying  been  asked.  The  immediate  narrator  is  com- 
monly,  though  not  constantly,  Lomaharshana,  or  Ko- 
maharshana,  the  dlsciple  of  Yy&sa,  who  is  supposed  to 
communicate  what  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  precep- 
tor as  he  had  heard  it  from  some  other  sagę. ...  lo- 
maharshana is  called  Sftta,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  nsroe; 
but  it  is,  morę  correctly,  a  title,  and  Lomaharshana  was 
*a  Sftta,'  that  is^  a  bard  or  panegyrist^  who  was  cre- 
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ated,  according  to  the  Viskn»^PHrduaf  to  oelebnte  the 
esploits  of  princes,  and  wbo,  aooording  to  the  Vdyu  and 
Padma  Purdnas,  haa  a  right,  by  birth  and  profesńon, 
to  narrate  the  Piir&naB,  in  preferenoe  eren  to  the  Brah- 
niins.'*  The  namber  of  the  actual  Paranas  is  stated  to 
be  eighteen,  and  their  names,  in  the  order  giren,  are 
the  foUowing:  1.  BraAma';  2.  Padma'f  8.  FwAmi-;  4. 
Sira^;  5.  Bhagaraia-^i  6.  NanuUya-;  7.  Markcmek' 
ya- ;  8.  Agni- ;  9.  Blumthya'  ;  10.  Brakma^awarUe^ ; 
11.  Linga- i  12.  Yaróha-;  18.  Skanda-;  14.  Yómana-; 
15.  Kurma-f  16.  MaUya-;  17.  Garuda^;  and  18.  Brak- 
maiuia^Purdtuu  In  other  lista,  the  Agm-Purana  is 
omitted,  and  the  Ydgu^Puróna  inaerted  instead  of  it; 
or  the  Gcnruda  and  Brahmcmda  are  omitted,  and  re- 
plaoed  by  the  Vógu  and  Nritmka  PurSnas.  Of  tbeae 
Parftnas,  2,  8,  6,  6,  10,  12,  17  and  probably  1,  are  Pu- 
T&nas  of  the  Yaiahnara  sect;  4, 8, 11, 18, 16, 16,  of  tbe 
Saira  sect ;  7  ia,  in  one  portion  of  it,  called  Devinia- 
hfttm^  the  text-book  of  the  worshippers  of  Dargft ; 
oŁherwise,  it  has  little  of  a  sectarian  tpirit,  and  would, 
therefore,  neither  belong  to  the  Vaishnava  nor  to  the 
Saiva  dass;  14,  aa  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  **dividea  its 
homage  between  Siva  and  Yiahna  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality ;  it  ia  not  oonnected,  therefore,  with  any  seo- 
tarial  princlples,  and  may  have  preceded  their  introduc- 
tion."  The  Bharishya-Puraaa  (9),  as  described  by  the 
Matsya-Purdnoj  would  be  a  book  of  prophecies ;  bnt 
the  Bhaifishga' Purana  known  to  Prof.  Wilson  oon- 
aiats  of  iive  books,  fonr  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
gods  Brahma,  Yishnu,  Sira,  and  Twashtri;  and  tbe 
aame  scholar  doubts  whether  this  work  oould  have  any 
daim  to  the  name  of  a  Purina,  as  its  flrst  portion  is 
merely  a  tranacript  of  the  worda  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Manu,  and  the  rest  ia  cntirely  a  manuał  of  religious 
ńtes  and  oeremouies.  There  are  aimilar  grounda  for 
doubt  regarding  other  worka  of  the  list, 

If  the  entire  number  of  worka,  nominally,  at  leaat, 
oorreaponding  with  thoee  of  the  natire  list,  were  taken 
as  a  whole,  their  contenta  might  be  ao  deiined  aa  to  em- 
brace  tbe  five  topics  apecifled  by  the  commentatora  on 
the  glossary  of  Amara-Sinha ;  philoaophical  apeculationa 
on  the  naturę  of  matter  andaonl,  individual  aa  well  aa 
supremę ;  amall  codea  of  law ;  descriptiona  of  placea  of 
pilgrimage ;  a  vaat  ritual  relating  to  the  modem  wor- 
ship  of  the  gods;  numerous  legends;  and,  ezception- 
aUy,  as  in  the  Agni-Puróna,  scientiflc  tracts.  If  taken 
indiridually,  howcver,  the  difference  between  most  of 
them,  both  in  style  and  contents,  is  so  considerable  that 
a  generał  definition  would  become  inaccurate.  A  short 
description  of  each  Pur&na  bas  been  g^yen  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  preface  to  hia  tranalation  of 
the  Vi»hntt '  Purdna ;  and  to  it,  aa  well  aa  to  hia  de- 
tailed  account  of  aome  PurAnaa  in  aeparate  eaaaya  (ool- 
lected  in  his  worka)  we  muat  therefore  refer  the  reader 
who  would  wiah  to  obtaiń  a  fuller  knowledge  of  theae 
worka. 

Tbe  age  of  the  Porinaa,  though  doubtless  modem, 
is  uncerCain.  The  Bhagaoata^  on  acoount  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  the  grammarian  Yopa- 
deva,  would  appear  to  yield  a  safer  computation  of  its 
age  than  tbe  rest;  for  Yopadera  lived  in  the  12th  oen- 
tury,  or,  as  aome  hołd,  18th  centory  after  Chriat;  bnt 
this  authorship,  though  probable,  ia  not  proved  to  a  cer- 
taint}'.  As  to  the  other  Purftnaa,  their  age  is  supposed 
by  Prof.  Wilson  to  fali  witbin  the  12th  and  17th  centu- 
ries  of  the  Chriatian  asni,  with  the  exception,  though, 
of  tbe  Markandeya-Puróna,  which,  in  oonaideration  of 
ita  unaectarian  character,  be  would  place  in  the  9Łh  or 
lOth  century.  But  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  all 
theae  dates  are  purely  oonjectural,  and  giiren  aa  auch  by 
the  Bcholar  whoee  impressiona  they  convey. 

Besides  these  eighteen  Purinas  or  great  Pnrinas, 
there  are  minor  or  UfmpurónuUf  **  differing  little  in  ex- 
tent  or  subject  from  some  of  thoee  to  which  the  title 
of  PurAna  ia  ascribed."  Their  number  is  giren  by  one 
Purftna  as  four ;  anotber,  however,  names  the  following 
eighteen:  1.  Sanatkumśra- f  2.  Naraamha-;  8.  Nora* 


diya-;A,  Swa^;  6.  Durvdsa$a'f  6,  KapUa-;  7.  MA- 
nava»;  8.  Ausanasa";  9.  Vóruna'}  10.  KaWcd^j  11. 
Samba'!  12.  Nandi-;  13.  Saura-f  14.  Pardtara-;  15. 
kdUya*;  16.  Makeswara';  17.  BkaganaUi'  (probably, 
howerer,  a  misreading  for  Bkdrgava) ;  and  18.  YaaMi- 
tha-Upapuróna,  Another  list,  dilTering  from  the  la^> 
ter,  not  in  the  number,  but  in  the  namea  of  the  Upa- 
pur&naa,  ia  likewiae  given  in  Prof.  Wil8on'8  preface  to 
the  Vi$kitH-Purana.  Many  of  theae  Upapuranaa  are, 
apparently,  nolonger  procuiable,  while  other  worka  ao 
cidled,  but  not  induded  in  either  liat.,  are  aometimes 
met  with;  for  inatanoe,  a  MudgalC'  and  Ganesa-Upc^- 
purdna.  The  character  of  the  Upapuranaa  ia,  like  that 
of  the  Por&naa,  aectarian ;  the  Siva-Upapurdna,  for  in- 
atanoe, inculcates  the  worship  of  Słva,  the  KdlUca-Upa^ 
purdna  that  of  DurgA  or  Dev1. 

Both  Puriknas  and  Upapur&naa  are  for  a  conuderable 
portion  of  their  contenta  lai^ly  indebted  to  the  two 
great  epic  worka,  tbe  Mahabhdrata  (q.  r.)  and  RamA- 
gama  (q.  ▼.),  more  especially  to  the  former  of  them. 
Of  the  Pur&nas,  the  original  test  of  three  haa  already 
appeared  in  print:  that  of  the  Bhagtwata  in  seyeral 
native  editions,  published  at  Bombay,  with  tbe  com- 
mentary  of  Sridharaswftmin,  and  partly  in  a  Paris  edi- 
tion  by  Eug^ne  Bumouf,  which  remained  inoomplete 
tbrough  the  premature  deatb  of  that  distinguiahed 
scholar;  that  of  the  Marktmdfga^Pwrdnay  edited  at 
CakutU  in  the  BibUotheea  Indka^  by  the  Rey.  K.  M. 
Baneijea;  and  that  of  the  Linga' Purdna^  edited  at 
Bombay;  for,  regarding  a  fonrth,  the  Garuda-Purd- 
na,  edited  at  Benarea  and  Bombay,  it  seems  donbtful 
whether  that  little  work  is  the  same  aa  the  Pur&na 
apoken  of  in  the  native  list.  Besides  these,  smali  por- 
tions  from  the  Padma,  Skanda,  Bhavi*hyottara,  Mar- 
kandega,  and  other  Pur&nas  have  been  published  in 
India  and  Europę.  Of  tranalations,  we  bare  only  to 
name  the  excellent  French  tranalation  by  Bumouf  of 
the  first  nine  booka  of  the  Bhagavata,  and  the  elegant 
translatton  of  the  whde  Yiihnu-Purdnay  together  with 
yaluable  notea,  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilaon,  which  is 
now  in  oourae  of  republication  in  hia  Works,  in  a  new 
edition,  amplified  with  numerous  notea,  by  Prof.  F.  £. 
Hall. — Chambert?*  Cgdi^,  a.  r.  For  generał  Informa- 
tion on  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Pur&nas,  see 
especially  Wilaon*a  preface  to  hia  tranalation  of  the 
Vi$hnu^PurdmŁ  ( Workt,  vol.  vi,  Lond.  1864) ;  Bnraoufa 
preface  to  hia  edition  of  the  Bhaganata  (Paria,  1840) ; 
Wilaon,  A  nalgtis  ofthe  Purdnas  (  Worki,  voL  iii,  Lond. 
1864,  edited  by  Prof.  R.  Rost) ;  Baneijea,  Introductum  to 
the  Markandfga  (Calcutta,  1862);  and  Muir,  Original 
Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  Hittorg  ofthe  People 
of  India  (Lond.  1858-1863),  yols.  i-iy ;  Hardwick,  ChriH 
and  other  Masters  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Mttlłer,  Chipt, 
ii,  8,  75,  816 ;  Ckrke,  Ten  Greai  Religions  (see  Index). 

PuraBa  was,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology, 
the  first  man— the  father  of  the  human  race;  his  wife, 
the  first  woroan,  Prakriti,  gave  birth  to  the  ance^tora 
of  the  Indian  castes. — Yollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  Afgthol.  a.  y. 

Puroell,  Hbnrt,  an  English  coroposer  of  great 
notę,  oelebrated  especially  aa  the  author  of  church 
musie,  waa  bom  at  Weatminater  in  1658.  He  was  the 
aon  of  a  muaician  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Charlea  II. 
At  the  age  of  ais,  haying  loat  hia  fatber,  he  waa  admit- 
ted  into  the  choir  of  boya  at  tbe  royal  chapeL  His 
mastera  were  Cooke,  Pelłham,  Ilumphrey,  and  Dr.  Blow. 
He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent;  but,  what 
waa  better,  he  aeconded  the  liberality  of  natnre  by  his 
zeal  and  diłigence.  His  progreaa  waa  ao  lapid  that, 
while  still  a  member  of  the  choir,  he  produced  seyeral 
anthems  of  his  own  composiUon,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  for  almost  as  soon  as  written;  and  at  eighteen 
he  receiyed  the  fullest  recognition  of  his  ability,  by  be- 
ing chosen  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1676)  to 
suoceed  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbona.  In  1682,  Puroell  waa 
giyen  the  place  of  organist  of  the  royal  cliapel,  and  this 
pońtion  he  held  nntił  his  death,  in  1696.    Puroell  is  the 
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fint  Engluh  composer  who  introdaced  the  nse  of  rarioos 
instrumento  in  the  church  to  sapport  the  voioe,  nirhich, 
until  then,  the  organ  had  alone  accompanied.  The  orig- 
inal  character  of  his  musie,  the  Tariety  of  its  forma,  the 
majesty  of  style  which  goyems  all  hia  worka — prindpal- 
ly  his  Te  Deum  and  his  JuMate— exŁended  the  renown 
of  Purcell  thronghoutGreat  Britain.  Altbough  Englisb 
writers  are  extravagant  in  their  eologies  in  oomparing 
Purcell  to  Scarlati  and  to  Keiser,  yet  he  is  doubtlen  the 
greatest  composer  England  haa  produoed.  He  bas  treated 
of  all  ktnds  of  musie,  and  upon  all  bas  impresaed  the  aeal 
of  bis  greatness.  One  is  astonisbed  at  the  great  fruit- 
fulness  of  bis  genius,  when  it  is  considered  bow  young 
he  died.  It  is  said  of  Pnrcell  that ''  his  anthems  far  ex- 
ceed  in  number  thoae  of  any  otber  composer,  and  would 
alone  have  furnisbed  sufficient  employment  for  a  mod- 
erately  active  mind  and  a  Hfe  of  arerage  daration."  It 
b  to  be  regretted,  bowever,  that  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less.  He  attempted  dramatic  musie,  for  wbicb  the 
Tividness  of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  bis  in- 
Tention  remarkably  titted  him ;  but  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  midst  of  religious  influences,  and  if  confined  to 
eoclesiastical  musie  would  have  atood  out  aa  ita  cura- 
tor  and  propagator  in  the  modem  Church.  His  efforts 
in  sereral  directions  weakened  any  one  linę  he  under- 
took  to  oover,  and  be  failed  to  attain  that  perfection 
which  alone  entitles  to  enduring  greatness.  His  own 
oountrymen  so  greatly  rerered  his  memory  that  they 
buried  him  in  the  mausoleum  of  their  greatest  He 
rests  in  the  nortb  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
epitaph  was  oomposed  by  Dr}*den.  A  part  of  the  musie 
written  for  the  tbeatre  bas  been  published  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  Airs  camposed/or  the  Theatrt  and  on  other  OccO' 
fiotu,  by  Henry  Purcell  (Lond.  1697).  All  his  sacred 
Works,  wbicb  bave  retained  their  place  to  the  present 
day,  and  inclnde  fifty  anthems,  besides  the  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  with  orcbestral  acoompaniments,  a  com- 
plete  seryice,  and  a  number  of  bymns  and  psalms,  bave 
been  coUected  by  M.Yincent  Novello,  who  has  published 
them  in  seventy-two  numbers,  under  the  title  of  Pur^ 
celTs  Sacrtd  Musie  (Lond.  1826-86).  Tbis  publication 
is  preceded  by  a  notioe  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
composer  and  bis  portrait.  .  See  Ambros,  GeKh,  der 
Musik  (Leips.  1878,  8vo),  vol.  iv. 

FurchaB,  John,  an  Anglican  divine,noted  especial- 
ly  in  the  dcpartment  of  beUes-ltUreSf  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1823,  received  bis  preparatory  training  at  Rug- 
by,  and  tben  sŁudied  at  Christ^s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  graduating  in  1844.  Entering  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Purcbas  became  curate  of  EUsworth,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1856  be 
was  appointed  curate  of  Orwell,  in  the  same  county,and 
remained  until  1859.  In  1861  he  went  to  St,  Paul'8,  in 
West  Street,  Brighton,  and  soon  became  notorious  for 
his  ritualistic  proclivities.  He  was  appointed  perpetual 
curate  in  SL  James's  Cbapel,  Brighton,  becoming  incum- 
bent  in  1866.  His  modę  of  conducting  public  worsbip 
culminated  in  his  Łrial  in  the  Coiirt  of  Arches,  the  casc 
being  subseąuently  carried  bj*  appeal  bcfore  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Councii  The  (inal  result  of 
tbese  trials  was  that  Mr.  Purcbas  was  admonisbed  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  certain  vestments,  ligbted  candles, 
incense,  wafer  bread,  and  the  ceremonies  be  had  prac- 
ticcd  in  the  regular  aeryices.  He  failed  to  obey,  bow- 
ever,  and  was  in  conscquence  suspended  ab  officio  on 
Feb.  7, 1872,  a  seąuestration  being  levied  upon  bis  lay 
property  to  defray  the  costs  of  tbe  prooeedings.  He 
contemplated  thereafter  entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  was  probably  prerented  by  his  sudden  ill- 
ness  and  deceasc  in  October,  1872.  Among  the  works 
published  by  him  were  the  IHrectorium  An^icanunty 
wbicb  forms  tbe  text-book  of  Anglican  ritualism.  His 
other  works  are :  The  Miser^s  Daughter,  a  comedy  and 
poems  (1839)  ;—Pom«  and  Ballads  (1846) -.—Book  of 
FenstSf  a  series  of  sermons  (1853) : — The  Death  ofEze- 
kieVt  Wife: — and  Three  SermonSf  preached  at  St,  Paul's, 
West  Street,  Brighton  (1866). 


Purohas,  Samuel,  a  leamed  Engliah  diTine,  ad 
oompiler  of  a  yaluable  collection  of  trayeLsy  was  bora  t: 
Thaxstead,  in  £a8ex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Caa- 
bridge.  In  1604  he  was  instituted  vicar  of  Eaatwood, 
in  £8sex,  but,  leaving  the  cure  of  U  to  his  brother,  re- 
moved  to  London,  tbe  better  to  carry  on  tbe  great  woit 
he  had  undertaken.  He  published  tbe  first  Tolume  ia 
1618,  and  tbe  four  last  in  1625,  under  tbis  title :  PHrrkos: 
hiś  Pitffrimaffe,  or  JRelatiotu  oftke  World^  and  the  Jitli^ 
io$u  obterred  inAU  Agee  and  Place*  diMcorered/rom  tkt 
Creaium  unio  tkiapretent.  In  1615  be  was  iocorponted 
at  Oxford,  as  be  stood  at  Cambridge,  bacbelor  of  diyin- 
itv,  and  a  little  before  had  been  oollated  to  tbe  rectorr 
of  St.  Martin^s,  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  alao  cbap- 
lain  to  Abbott,  arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury.  By  tbe  pnb> 
lishing  of  bis  books  he  brought  bimself  into  debt :  how- 
ever,  be  did  not  die  in  prison,  as  some  hare  aaserted,  bot 
in  his  own  bouse,  and  about  1 628.  H  is  Pikprimapesj  acd 
the  leamed  Hackluyt's  Koyo^«,  led  tbe  way  to  aU  otber 
collections  of  that  kind,  and  bave  been  justly  Taloed  an4 
esteeroed.  Boissard  says  of  Purchas  that  he  was  **  a  maa 
exquisitely  skiUed  in  languages  and  all  arta  dirine  and 
human ;  a  Tery  great  philosopher,  historian,  and  diTine: 
a  faitbful  presby  ter  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Terr 
famous  for  many  excellent  writings,  and  cspecially  for 
his  Tast  Tolumes  of  the  Eaat  and  Weet  Indiee^  writtra 
in  his  native  tongue"  (m  Bibliotk,  Joannie  Boiseortifi 
See  Wood,  AtkemB  Oxonieme»i  HaUam,  LiL  Iłiet^  oj 
J?t(rope,iii,227;  AUihone, J)icl,BnLandAmer.AutJLs.\. 

Purdman,  in  Indian  mytboIog}%  is  an  embodimenc 
of  Kamadewa,  in  which  be  was  bom  as  son  of  Krishm 
and  Rukmani.  The  gigantic  demon  Sambcr  caosed 
him  to  be  cast  into  tbe  sea ;  he  was  swallowed  by  s 
fisb,  but  the  fish  being  caught,  the  cbild  was  sared  and 
brought  back  to  his  parents. — ^YoUmer,  Wórierb.  d.  M^ 
thoi.  s.  V. 

Purgation,  a  clearing  of  an  accused  person  fron 
impeachment  by  oath  of  bimself  and  ot  bers:  tbis  ia 
696,  was  done  at  tbe  altar.  The  number  of  witnea$e«. 
or  consacrameutals,  yaried ;  the  common  man  had  ftHir. 
In  Wales  tbree  bundred- were  rcquired;  and  in  11^ 
Łhe  bisbop  of  Ely  purged  bimself  with  one  bundred 
priests'  hands.  The  practice  was.  generał  among  ibe 
Teutouic  nations;  in  England  it  was  called  tlie  atha. 
If  tbe  ofTence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
Lent  or  on  a  festival,  a  triple  purgation  was  enjuinod 
in  1018.    See  Ordkau 

Furgatory  (Lat.j9a}i^toriMm,from  purgojl  deanse) 
is  tbe  name  giyen  in  eoclesiastical  language  to  the  place 
of  c/ttrafice  wbicb  the  Church  of  Romę  and  tbe  Eastera 
Church  teach  holds  the  departed  souls  until  6ttcd  for 
tbe  diyiiie  presenoe.    Acoording  to  the  teachings  of 
these  churches,  the  Protestant  is  wrong  in  dcdarinj; 
that  Christ  brings  a  fuli  and  perfect  pardon  for  all  tbe 
sins  of  man.     Before  man  can  be  received  into  bearen, 
his  fioul  must  be  purged  by  fire  from  all  camal  impuń- 
ties.     Christ  ouly  affi>rds  a  way  wbercby  etemal  pua- 
ishment  may  be  escaped,  and  tbough  contrition  (q.  v.) 
secures  forgiyeness  of  ńns,  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
peiłilence,  attntion,  must  be  supplementcd  by  penaoce. 
In  otber  words,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Komisb 
tbeology,  to  complete  aalyation  and  puriŚcation,  tbtt 
the  soul  sbould  suffer  a  part  of  tbe  penalty  of  its  ains; 
and  if  these  are  not  yoluntarily  borne  in  penances  in 
this  life,  they  will  be  inflicted  in  purgatory  in  tbe  life 
to  come,  except  when  special  auflTering,  inflicted  by  Di- 
yine  Proyidence,  senres  the  same  purifying  purpose. 
Tbe  doctrine  of  purgatory  does  not,  therefore,  inroire 
tbe  idea  of  tbe  futurę  redemption  of  the  impenitent. 
"  The  souls  who  go  to  purgatory  are  only  sucb  as  die  in 
the  State  of  grace,  united  to  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  tbeir 
imperfect  works  for  which  tbey  are  condemned  to  tbat 
place  of  sufTering,  and  wbicb  must  all  be  there  ooo- 
sumed,  and  tbeir  stains  purged  away  from  them  before 
tbey  can  go  to  beaven."    The  Council  of  Trent  decides 
tbus:  "  If  any  one  say  tbat  after  tbe  grace  of  jiotifica- 
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tion  leceired  the  fault  is  bo  pardoned  to  eyerj  penitent 
ainner,  and  tbe  guilt  of  temporal  ponishment  is  so  biot- 
ted  out  that  there  remains  no  guilt  of  temporal  punish- 
ment  to  be  done  away  in  this  worid,  or  that  which  is  to 
come  in  purgatoiy,  before  the  paasage  can  be  opened 
into  hearen^  let  him  be  aocuned.**  Elsewbere  it  is  said, 
"  There  is  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  suffirages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar" — a  stateraent 
obviously  rague  and  indefinite.  It  Icares  the  most  im- 
portant  inquiry  undetermined — viz.whether  the  souls 
in  puTgatory  are  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery :  they 
are  '*  detained,"  but  nothing  roore  as  defde  is  stated. 
"By  referring,  however,  to  the  Catechtsm  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fathers  there  assem- 
bled,  we  get  a  clearer  and  morę  explicit  dcfinition : 
''There  is  a  purgatorial  fire,  where  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  pnrified  by  a  temporary  punishment  [ad 
definUum  temput  cruciata  ea^iiantttr']^  that  entrance 
may  be  given  them  into  their  etomal  home,  where 
nothing  that  is  defiled  can  have  a  place.  And  of  the 
truth  of  thlB  doctrine,  which  holy  councils  declare  to  be 
oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  apostolic 
tradition,  the  pastor  will  have  to  declare  morę  diligent- 
ly  and  frequently,  because  we  are  falien  on  times  in 
which  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine"  (Conc  Tri- 
dent,  sess.  vi,  can.  80;  sess.  xxt,  §  1;  Cattch.  Trident, 
c  vi,  qu.  3).  Thus  a  defintte  meaning  is  given  to  the 
vague  toaching  of  the  council :  there  is  a  purgatorial 
Jire^  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  puaUhed  for  a  de- 
tined  period  till  their  sins  are  expiated.  The  almost 
universil  belief  prev&iling  among  Roman  Catholics — 
though  they  do  not  consider  torment  hy^re  as  being  de 
fidty  but  only  the  most  probable  opinion — ^is  that  purga- 
tory  is  a  place  of  suffering  or  punishment  for  imperfect 
Christians.  Thus  Dr.  Yilmer,  though  he  sajrs  that  "  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  all  is  oontained  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  on  this  subject,"  yet  afterwards  defines  pur- 
gatory  "as  a  place  of  temporary  puniahmeni,^  which  is 
not  asserted  by,  and  goes  beyond,  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil (Knd  of  CofUrovtr»yi  p.  173, 174).  Bellarmine  says, 
<'  Purgatory  is  a  certain  place  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  purged  afler  this  life  which  were  not  fuUy 
purged  in  this  life— to  wit,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
entor  into  heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  can  enter ;" 
and  elsewbere, "  that  the  fathers  unanimousUf  [ńc]  teach 
that  the  pains  of  purgatory  are  most  8evere  or  terrible" 
(Z)e  PurgaloriOf  ii,  14). 

The  arguments  advanced  for  purgatory  are  these:  1. 
£very  sin,  how  slight  soever,  though  no  roore  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserres  punish- 
ment from  him,  and  will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter, 
if  not  cancdled  by  repentance  here.  2.  Such  smali  sins 
do  not  deserve  etomal  punishment.  3.  Few  depart  this 
life  so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of  this 
naturę,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  due  to  God'8  jus- 
tice.  4.  Therefore,  few  will  escape  without  suffering 
something  from  his  justice  for  such  debts  as  they  have 
carried  with  them  out  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
nile  of  dirine  justice,  by  which  he  treats  every  soul 
hereafter  according  to  his  works,  and  according  to  the 
State  in  which  he  finds  it  in  death.  From  these  posi- 
tions,  which  the  advocate8  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
consider  as  so  many  self-erident  truths,  they  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  third  place  of  punishment;  for  sińce 
the  infinite  holiness  of  God  can  ad  mit  nothing  into 
hearen  that  is  not  dean  and  pure  from  all  sin,  both 
great  and  smali,  and  his  inflnite  justice  can  permit  nonę 
to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss  who  as  yet  are  not  out  of 
debt,  but  have  something  in  justice  to  suffer,  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  some  place  or  stato  where  souls  depart- 
ing  this  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  etomal  guilt  of  sin,  yet 
obnoxiou8  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt 
of  some  mortal  sins  {peccata  mortcdia),  or  some  venial 
iaulŁs  (^peccata  penaUa)^  are  purged  and  purified  before 
their  admittance  into  heaven.  Those  in  purgatory  are 
seliered  by  the  prayera  of  their  fellow-members  here  on 


earth,  also  by  alms  and  raasses  oflered  up  to  God  for 
their  souls.  Such  as  have  no  relations  or  friends  to 
pray  for  them,  or  give  alms  to  procure  masses  for  their 
relief,  are  remembered  by  the  Church,  which  makes  a 
generał  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  departed  in 
every  mass  and  in  every  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  divine  office.  Besides  the  above  arguments,  the 
foUowing  Bibie  passages  are  alleged  by  them  in  support 
of  these  views:  2  Mace  xii,  43-46  (on  which  they  rely, 
on  the  sopposition  of  its  being  inapired) ;  Matt.  v,  25 
(the  "  pńsou"  thercin  referrcd  to  being  interpreted  by 
them  to  mean  purgatorjO ;  xii,  32;  1  Cor.  iii,  11-15;  xv, 
29;  Rev.  xxi,  27;  as  well  as  on  certain  less  decisive 
indications  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Psalms,  as  xxxvii  (in  the  AfY.  xxxviii),  1;  lxv,  12; 
Isa.  iv,  4;  xxit,  14;  MaL  iii,  3.  Respecting  all  thes^ 
passages  as  coutaining  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  ar- 
guments are  drawn  not  alone  from  the  words  them8elve8) 
but  from  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the  fathers. 

The  direct  testimonies  cited  by  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers  from  the  fathers  to  the  belief  of  their  re8pective  ages 
as  to  the  existonce  of  a  purgatory  are  very  numerous. 
We  may  instance  among  the  Greeks,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria,  StromatOf  vii,  12;  Origen,  Nom,  xvi,  c  5,  6,  vi 
Jeremiam;  vi,  //om.  in  Exod,;  xiv,  Horn,  in  Lerit,; 
xxviii,  Horn,  in  Numb, ;  Eusebius,  De  VUa  Corutaniinif 
iv,  71;  Athanasius,  Qu<est.  xxxiv,  adAntioch,;  Cyril 
of  Jernsalem,  Cal,  Mysiag,  v,  O ;  Basil,  //om.  in  Psalm, 
V,  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzam,  xli.  Orał.  de  Laude  A  łka-' 
natii;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Orał,  de  Bapł,;  as  also  £pi- 
phanius,  Ephraem,  Theodoret,  and  others.  Among  tbe 
Latins,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  (from  whom  many 
passages  are  cited),  Paulinus  of  Xola,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whom  the  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fulness 
ofits  modem  detail.  The  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs, 
too,  occasionaUy  supply  Romish  oontrover8ialists  with 
some  testimonies  to  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  intorcessory  prayers  of  the  living  in  obtain- 
ing  not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from  suffering  for  the 
deceased ;  and  the  liturgies  of  the  variou8  rites  are  still 
morę  decisive  and  circumstantiaL  lleyond  these  two 
points,  Romish  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
does  not  go.  The  council  expressly  prohibits  the  popu- 
lar discussion  of  the  ^  morę  difficult  and  subtle  que»- 
tions,  and  everything  that  tends  to  curiosity  or  super- 
Btition,  or  8avor8  of  tilthy  lucre." 

Of  the  further  questionB  as  to  the  natore  of  purgato- 
ry, there  is  one  of  great  historical  Importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  groundsof  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  As  to  the  existonce  of 
purgator}',  both  these  churches  are  agreed,  aiid  they  are 
further  agreed  that  it  is  a  place  of  suffering;  but,  while 
the  Latins  commonly  hołd  that  this  suffering  is  ^  by  firc," 
tbe  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the  suffer- 
ing, but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  "  through  tribula^ 
tion."  The  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
(1439)  left  this  point  free  for  discussion.  £qual]y  free 
are  the  ąuestions  as  to  the  situation  of  purgatory;  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  purgatorial  suffering;  as  to  the  prob- 
able number  of  its  inmates ;  as  to  whether  they  have, 
while  there  detained,  a  ctrtainiy  of  their  ultimate  sal- 
vation;  and  whether  a  "particular  judgment"  takes 
place  on  each  individual  case  immediately  after  death. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  liturgies  there  is  no  exprefla 
mention  of  the  purgatorial  suffering  of  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate  state.  In  the  apostolical  constitutiona  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Chr^^sostom,  the  Church  prays  for 
those  who  rest  in  faith  (hirkp  rwy  lv  iritrrei  ararray" 
<rafiivivv  ^€i}3(uf(ev,  lib.  viii,  c  13).  In  other  liturgies, 
as  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St  Basil,  there  is  pray  er 
for  the  rest  and  forgiveness  of  the  departed  (rac  ^X^C 
avdTrav<rov :  St.  Mark).  Even  in  the  Roman  canon 
there  is  only  a  prayer  for  those  resting  in  Christ,  and  a 
common  inscription  in  the  catacombs  over  the  depart- 
ed is  In  pace,  Such  statomcnts  are  not,  indeed,  nece»- 
sarily  inconsistont  with  the  departed  Christian  being 
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in  a  sUte  of  nifferiog;  for  eren  tben  he  woold  reit  J 
from  Łbe  aoirows  and  trUls  of  Ufe,  and  bare  tbe  aisared  ' 
hope  of  eternal  Ufe.    Still,  where  there  is  do  direct  al- 
loii^n  (as  in  tbe  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  rnuBałs)  to  tbe 
suiTeńng  of  tbe  departed,  we  cannot  fairly  and  reaaoo- 
ably  suppose  tbat  a  ttate  of  sulferuig  is  implicd  when  j 
tbe  faiŁbful  departed  are  said  to  be  at  reat.    Sncb  an  [ 
ezpreasion  miut  be  taken  in  its  ordinaiy  roeaning  as  de- 
noting  a  morę  or  less  perfect  bappineas.    (Tbe  theory  of 
tbe  early  Cborcb,  wbicb  may  bie  called  tbe  "  Judgment- 
daj  Purgatorr,**  we  treat  of  below.)    See  Bellarmine, 
De  Purgatorio ;  Suaresios,  De  Purgatorio ;  and  on  tbe 
Greek  portion  of  tbe  subject,  Leo  Allatius,  De  Ułriusgye 
EccUtia  in  Dogmate  de  Purgatorio  Perpetua  CmuauAime, 

The  medicval  doctrine  and  pnctioe  regarding  pur- 
gatory  were  among  tbe  leading  grounds  of  tbe  protest 
of  tbe  Waldenses  and  otber  aects  of  tbat  age.  Tbe  Ke- 
formen  as  a  body  rejected  tbe  doctrine. 

In  tbe  modem  Romisb  Churcfa  tbe  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory  bas  led  to  others  morę  directly  injurious  and  cor- 
mpting.  By  tbe  tenor  wbicb  it  inspirea  it  girea  tbe 
priestbood  power  to  iropose  penances;  it  leads  to  in- 
dulgencca  (q.  v.)  and  prayera  for  tbe  dead,  for  it  is  beld 
tbat  tbe  aufferings  in  pnrgatory  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated  and  ahortened  by  tbe  piayers,  tbe  senrioea,  tbe 
masses,  tbe  charities,  and  otber  worka  of  supererogation 
of  tbcir  friends  upon  tbe  eartb.  Tbe  extent  to  wbicb 
this  doctrine  bas  been  employed  in  increastng  tbe  in- 
come  of  tbe  Churcb  receivea  a  signiiicant  illustration  in 
one  singular  fact.  Tbere  exi8t8  a  purgatorial  insurance 
oompany  wbicb,  for  a  certain  premium  paid  annually, 
insurea  tbe  payor  a  given  number  of  maasea  for  bis  soul 
in  tbe  eyent  of  bia  deatb,  and  tbe  certificatea  of  tbia  in- 
aurance  company  may  be  seen  buog  np  on  tbe  walls  in 
bundreda  of  rooms  in  tbe  tenement-bouaea  of  our  great 
cities,  especially  of  New  York. 

Protestantism,  in  rejecting  tbe  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory,  takea  tbe  ground  tbat  it  ia  inadmisaible  to  de- 
pend  npon  any  auŁhority  outside  of  tbe  Bibie  and  not 
in  barmony  tberewitb.  It  not  only,  boweyer,  re- 
fuses  to  admit  tbe  autbority  of  tradition  or  tbe  testi- 
Ołonies  of  tbe  fathers,  but,  at  tbe  aame  time,  allegea 
tbat  most,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  pasaagee  quoted  from  tbe 
fathers  as  in  favor  of  pnrgatory  are  in  themselrea  in- 
anfficient  to  prore  tbat  they  beld  any  aucb  doctrine  as 
tbat  now  taugbt  by  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Cburcb,  aome 
of  thcm  properly  relating  only  to  tbe  subject  of  prayer 
for  tbe  dead  (q.  v.)}  and  others  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Lim- 
bo (q.  V.).  ThaŁ  the  doctrine  of  puigatory  is  tbe  fair 
devclopment  of  tbat  wbich  maintaina  tbat  prayer  oagbt 
to  be  madę  for  tbe  dead,  Protestanta  generally  acknowl- 
edge,  but  refuse  to  admit  tbat  tbe  fkthers  carried  out 
tbeir  yiews  to  any  such  oon8equence.  For  Origen  saya, 
*'  We,  after  tbe  labors  and  strivingB  of  this  present  Ufe, 
hope  to  be  in  tbe  highest  beayens,"  not  in  pnrgatory. 
So  Chrysostom,  ^  Those  tbat  truły  follow  yirtue,  after 
they  are  changed  from  tbis  life,  are  truły  f^d  from 
tbeir  ilghtings,  and  loosed  from  their  bonds.  For 
death,  to  such  as  lirę  bonestly,  is  a  change  from  worse 
thinga  to  better,  from  this  transitory  to  an  eternal  and 
immortal  life  that  hath  no  end.'*  Macarius,  speaking 
of  the  faithful,  says,  "  When  they  go  out  of  thcir  bod- 
łeś, the  choin  of  angels  receiye  their  souls  into  their 
proper  places,  to  the  pure  world,  and  so  lead  them  to 
tbe  Lord."  łlencc  Athanasius  saya,  ''To  the  right- 
eous  it  is  not  death,  bnt  only  a  change,  for  they  are 
changed  from  this  world  to  an  eternal  rest.  And  aa  a 
man  comes  out  of  prison,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this 
troublesome  life  to  the  good  things  prepared  for  them." 
Certainly,  thesc  fathers  were  no  puigatorians,  sińce  they 
unanimoualy  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  go  di- 
rectly from  eartb  to  heaven,  nerer  touching  upon  pnrga- 
tory. To  these  we  may  add  Gennadius,  who  assures  ua 
tbat,  "  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  heayen,  the 
souls  of  all  the  sainta  are  with  Christ,  and,  going  out  of 
the  body,  go  to  Christ,  expecŁing  the  resurrection  of  tbeir 
body."    Prosper  tells  us :  '' Acoording  to  tbe  language 


of  the  ScripCnifa,  tbe  wbole  life  of  mam  n^ion  eanb  ś 
a  temptation  or  triaL    Temptation  is   to  be  armM 
uDtil  tbe  figbt  ia  ended;  and  tbe  fight  is  to  be  e&M 
wben,  after  thia  life,  aecure  rictoiy  soooccds  tbe  firt^: 
80  tbat  when  all  tbe  aoldiers  of  Christ,  beiog  betfcd 
by  God,  bave  to  tbe  end  of  thia  present  Ule  noweanjT 
reaiated  tbeir  cnemiea,  tbeir  weariaome   tzsvail  bei::: 
ended,  they  may  reign  bappily  in  tbeir  ootintry.'  £r> 
dently  tbey  do  not,  aocording  to  Prosper,  go  from  '« 
figbt  berę  to  asotber  in  purgatory,  bat  uiimedistć> 
from  tbe  Cbnrob  militant  on  eartb  to  tbe  Cfamrb  tn- 
nmpbant  in  bearen.    Bat  wbaterer  tbe  riewa  of  som 
Churcb  fathers  on  tbe  aobject,  as  a  doctrine  ii  was  ub- 
known  in  tbe  Christian  Churcb  for  tbe  first  600  t«vs. 
and  it  doea  not  appear  to  bare  been  msde  an  aniele  d 
faitb  nntil  tbe  lOtb  oentury,  when  **  tbe  clcrgy.^  nri 
Mosheim,  ^  finding  these  auperetitiona  terrora  sdminUr 
adapted  to  increaae  tbeir  autbority  and  pmmote  tbeśr 
interest,  used  eyeiy  method  to  augment  them ;  asd  bv 
tbe  most  pathetic  disconrses,  accompanied  witb  moc- 
strona  fablea  and  fictitioua  miracles,  tbey  Isboied  to  e- 
tablisb  the  doctrine  of  poigatoiy,  and  also  to  make  it 
appear  tbat  tbey  bad  a  mighty  influence  in  tbat  for- 
midable  region"  {Ecd,  Hi$t.  cent.  x,  pt.  ii,  eh.  iii,  f  l^- 
"  Purgatory  as  a  buming-away  of  sina,**  said  DoIli»ę;A 
at  tbe  Bonn  Conference  of  OM  CatboUcs  in  1875,  "%» 
an  idea  unknown  in  tbe  East  as  well  as  the  West  tii! 
Gregory  tbe  Great  introdnced  it.    What  was  tboairbt 
was  tbat  after  deatb  those  who  were  not  ready  for  bear- 
en  were  kept  for  aome  time  in  a  atate  of  pTepaiaŁico.aiMl 
tbat  tbe  prayers  of  the  living  were  an  adrantage  foc 
them.    See  Ikyocation  of  SAi^iTS.    Gregory  tbe  Grrat 
added  the  idea  of  a  tormenting  fire.    This  tbe  scbcol- 
men  gradually  converted  into  doctrine  which  tbey  »■ 
Bociatcd  wilh  papai  indulgence,  till  it  came  to  afipłr 
to  the  dead  generally,  wbicb,  of  course,  madę  all  seek 
indulgence.    It  went  on  to  bave  degrees :  some  coold 
receiye  indulgence  for  a  few  of  tbeir  sina,  otbera  for  all 
and  so  on ;  80  tbat  eyentually  tbe  pope,  haying  alreadT 
tbe  keeping  of  heayen  and  the  dominiou  on  eartb,  ob- 
taincd  also  soyereignty  under  the  earth."    Certain  it 
is,  and  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  doctiine  of 
purgatory,  in  all  its  representations  and  forma,  is  a  ti- 
riation  from  acriptural  autbority :  diyine  reydation  sf- 
forda  it  no  countenance.    Tbe  doctrine  of  an  iatermedi- 
ate  stałe  (q.  y.),  from  wbicb  tbe  merita  of  Jcsds  Christ 
cannot  deliyer  man,  ia  not  only  **  gronnded  on  no  war- 
ranty  of  Scripture,"  bnt  b  so  far  poaitiyely  "repugnant 
to  tbe  Word  of  God"  aa  it  ia  contraiy  to  tbe  absolute 
and  unreseryed  ofTers  of  mercy,  peace,  and  bapfńness 
oontained  in  tbe  Gospel,  and  aa  it  derogates  from  tlte 
fulneaa  and  perfection  of  the  one  espiatory  sacrifice 
madę  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  ains  of  mankind. 
For  the  Scriptnrea  aay, "  Tbe  dead  know  not  an^rthing. 
neither  baye  they  any  morę  a  reward,  for  the  memoit 
of  them  ia  forgotten.    Also  their  loye  and  tbór  batnd 
and  their  enyy  are  now  perished;  neither  bare  thft 
any  morę  a  portion,  foreyer,  in  anything  tbat  i&  ^^ 
under  tbe  aun"  (Ecclea.  ix,  6,  6) ;  whereaa  thia  Benoish 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  stale  for  purgatioo  tetcb- 
ea,  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  when  tbey  are  ^^^ 
they  baye  a  part  or  portion  in  tbe  prayers  of  tbe  f»p^ 
ful  and  the  sacrificea  of  tbe  altar.    Again,  the  Script* 
ure  makea  mention  but  of  a  twofold  receptacle  of  soti^s 
after  death^the  one  of  bappineas,  tbe  otber  of  loi^ 
(1  Sam.  xxy,  29;  Matt  yii,  18, 14;  yiii,  11 ;  Łake  xvi, 
22,  23) ;  whereaa  thia  doctrine  bringa  in  a  third,  caSed 
purgatory,  between  heayen  and  beli,  balf  happiness  bh^ 
half  misery.    Again,  Scripture  aaya,  ^  Tbe  blood  of  J^ 
sus  Christ,  bia  Son,  deanaetb  [or  purgetb]  us  from  aO 
sin"  (1  John  i,  7);  but  this  doctrine  would  pergatfi^ 
us  there  are  some  ains  wbicb  are  to  be  purged  awty  by 
the  prayers  and  good  worka  of  othera.    To  name  no 
morę,  the  Gospel  repreaenta  Lazarua  aa  at  once  coR' 
yeyed  to  a  atate  of  comfort  and  Joy  (Loke  xyi,  22, 3S); 
Christ  promiaed  to  tbe  penitent  thief  upon  Uie  cro^ 
^  Tki$  dag  abalt  thou  be  with  me  in  panułiae"  {lo^ 
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zsciii,  48) ;  Fani  exiilts  in  the  pnwpect  of  a  *^  crown  of 

righteousnefts  afiter  death"  (2  Tim.  iv,  8) ;  and  he  rep- 

reaenta  '*  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ*'  (Phil.  i,  28), 

and  *'  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  preaent  with  the 

Lord"  (2  Gor.  v,  8),  as  statea  which  were  immediately  to 

follow  each  other.     On  the  oontrary,  this  Romish  doc- 

trine  about  pnrgatoiy  bida  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  for 

he  midpht  depart  and  yet  not  be  with  Christ ;  he  might 

pasa  ffom  death,  and  yet  not  to  Ufe ;  he  might  and  must 

be  absent  from  the  body  a  good  while  before  he  can  be 

present  with  the  Lord;  he  might  go  from  earth,  yet 

not  to  heaven,  but  to  puigatory,  a  place  St.  Faul  nerer 

dreamed  of. 

The  Bibie  passages  quoted  by  Romanists  as  in  direct 
sapport  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Protestanta  sim- 
ply  set  aside  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  malpractice  in 
exege8is.    First  it  is  answered  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees  have  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  and  that  the 
second  of  these  books,  whence  the  snpport  is  purported 
to  come,  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  (q.  v.) ;  besides,  that  the  passage  referred  to 
would  rather  proVe  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pur- 
gatory, sinoe  Judas  did  not  expect  the  souls  departed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  sin-oiTering  till  the  resor- 
rection.    The  text8  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have 
no  refereuce  to  the  doctrine,  as  roay  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  context,  and  any  just  oommentator  upon 
it;  they  relate  to  nothing  morę  than  prayer  for  the 
dead.     The  text  Matt.  xii,  32  is  explainecl  as  relating 
to  the  finał  judgment;  and  1  Cor.  iii,  11, 16,  as  relating 
to  a  trial  of  workSf  and  not  of  persons ;  while  1  Cor.  xv, 
29  is  regarded  as  having  nothing  morę  to  do  with  the 
subject  than  any  yerae  taken  at  random  from  any  part 
of  the  Bibie.     (An  excellent  examination  of  all  these 
passages  was  madę  in  the  EpucopcUicMj  Feb.  16,  1867.) 
What  is  called  the  "  historical'*  or  critical  view  of 
the  genesis  of  this  doctrine  is  well  given  by  Neander 
{DogmengetchickUf  voL  i).     This  learned  Cbureh  histo- 
rian  conceives  that  its  souroe  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
ancient  Ferstan  doctrine  of  a  purifying  condagration 
which  was  to  precede  the  rictory  of  Ormuzd,  and  eon- 
sumę  Gverything  that  was  impure.    From  the  Persians 
it  passed  with  modifications  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
found  its  way  into  the  ethical  specolations  of  the  morę 
cultivated  Christians.     It  harmonized  admirably  with 
the  wide-spread  philosophical  notion  borrowed  by  the 
Gnostic  Christians  from  Neo-Platonism,  that  matter  is 
inherently  evil.     If,  then,  the  body  was  to  rise,  it  must 
be  purged  of  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  purification— 
fire — was  at  band  for  the  purpose.     MoTeover,  the  high 
and  pure  oonception  of  the  character  of  God  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  necessitating  a  corresponding  mor- 
ał excellence  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers — ''  without 
holiness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord" — must  have  great- 
ly  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine;  for  how 
could  men,  oniy  lately  gross  heathens,  possessing  yet 
but  the  rndiments  of  the  new  faith,  and  with  most  of 
their  heathen  habits  still  clinging  about  them,  be  pro- 
nounced  "  holy"  or  "  fit  for  the  presence  of  God  ?"   Their 
''faith'^  in  Christ  was  sufiicient  to  8ave  them,  but  the 
work  of  sancdfication  was  incomplete  when  they  died, 
and  must  go  on.     Frobabły  it  was  a  strong  Christian 
feeling  of  this  m>rt  that  determined  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  into  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church,nither  Łhan  any  Gnostic  philosophizings,  though 
the  Neo-Platonic  divines  of  Alexandria  are  the  first  to 
mention  it. 

It  remains  for  ns  to  speak  of  the  theory  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  regarding  the  preparation  for  finał  admis- 
sion  iuto  the  divine  presence.  Blunt  is  pleased  to  cali 
it  the  *' Judgment-day  Purgatory."  In  its  support  are 
pleaded  the  words  of  the  apostłe  Faul  literally  under- 
stood,  that  the  "  fire  shall  try  eyery  man*s  work,''  and 
that  even  he  who  has  built  wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble,  on 
the  true  foundation  "  shall  be  8aved,  yet  so  as  by  fire" 
(I  Cor.  iii,  11-15).  In  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  aiso 
quoted  the  frequent  use  of  the  word^re  in  connection 


with  Christ*s  ooming  or  the  Day  of  Judgment  (see  Psa» 
i,  8 ;  Isa.  iv,  4;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Zech.  xii,  9;  MaL  iii,  2,  8; 
iv,  1).  Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  belief  that  Christians  must  pass  throogh 
the  fire  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  though  all  will  not  be 
injured  by  it — the  highest  saints  passing  through  un- 
hurt,  and  others  suffering  a  punishment  proportioned  to 
their  sins,  till  *'  the  wood,  hay,  straw,  and  stubble"  built 
on  the  true  foundation  be  consumed.  Among  the  fathers 
of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Hilary  thus  speaks  of  the 
severity  of  the  Judgraent-day  purgation  by  fire,  through 
which  all,  even  the  Yirgin  Mary,  must  pass  (Lue.  ii,  35 ; 
Trcust.  tn  Psaim,  cxviu,  lib.  iii,  §  12) ;  and  St.  Ambrose 
says :  **  We  must  all  pass  through  the  fire,  whether  it  be 
John  the  £vangelist,  wtiom  the  Lord  so  k)ved  that  he 
said  to  Peter,  <  If  I  will  that  he  remain,  what  is  that  to 
thee;  follow  thou  me.'  Of  his  death  some  have  doubt- 
ed,  of  his  passing  through  the  fire  we  cannot  doubt; 
for  he  is  in  paradise,  and  not  separated  from  Christ" 
(Jerome,  tn  Paalm,  cxviUf  serm.  xx,  §  12,  et  vid,  §  15). 
St.  Jerome  łikewise  compares  the  ten  revolted  tribes  of 
Israel  to  lieretics,  and  the  other  two  "  to  the  Church,  and 
to  sinners  [members]  of  the  Church,  who  oonfess  the 
true  faith^  but  on  account  of  the  defilement  of  vice  [tfu 
tiorum  sordes]  luive  need  of  the  purging  fires"  (Jerome, 
CommenL  in  Amos,  lib.  iii,  c.7).  Again  he  says,  ^' As 
we  believe  that  the  torments  of  the  devil,  and  of  all 
infidel  [neffatorum]  and  wicked  men  who  have  said  in 
their  hearts '  There  is  no  God,'  are  etemal,  so  of  sinners, 
aithough  Christians  [the  common  reading  is  "sic  peoca- 
torum  atque  impiorum  et  tamen  Christianorum."  ^  In 
retustiori  Ambrosiano  MS.  'sic  peccatorum  et  tamen 
Christianorum,' rerius  opinor  ad  Hieronymi  mentem" 
(Notę,  Mignę  ed.)],  whose  works  are  to  be  tried  and 
purged  by  fire  [tn  igne\  we  bclicve  that  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge  will  be  Icnient  [nioderatom],  and  tem- 
pered  with  mercy."  "Lei  mc  not  be  araong  those," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  to  whom  thou  wilt  hereafter  say, 
Go  into  everlasting  fire,  preparcd  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  dispłeasurc,  so 
that  thou  mayest  cleanse  me  in  this  life,  and  make  me 
such  that  I  may  after  that  stand  in  no  need  of  the  cleans- 
ing  fire  for  those  who  are  to  be  savcd  so  as  by  fire. 
Why?  Why,  but  because  they  build  upon  the  foun- 
dation wood,  stubble,  and  hay.  Now,  they  should  build 
on  it  gold,  silver,  and  precious  Stones,  and  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  either  fire ;  not  only  that  which  is 
to  consumc  the  ungoilly  forever,  but  aiso  that  which  is 
to  purge  those  who  aro  to  escape  through  [/>«>']  the 
firo.  For  it  is  said,  hc  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.  And  because  it  is  said  he  shall  be  saved.  that 
fire  is  thought  lightly  of.  For  all  that,  though  we  shall 
be  Baved  by  fire,  yet  will  that  fire  be  morę  gricvous  than 
anything  that  man  can  suffer  in  this  life  whatsoever'' 
(Augustine  on  the  Psaltns  [Oxf.  transl.],  ii,  71).  Again, 
"  But  if  he  shall  have  built  on  the  foundation  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  that  is,  have  built  worldly  attachroents  on 
the  foundation  of  his  faith ;  yet  if  Christ  be  in  the  foun- 
dation, 80  that  hc  have  the  first  place  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  absolutely  is  preferre<ł  to  him,  even  such  are 
borne,  even  such  are  tolerated.  The  fumace  shall 
come ;  it  shall  bum  the  wood,  the  hay,  the  stubble :  but 
'himself,  he  saith,  shall  be  sared,  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 
This  shall  the  fumace  do ;  some  it  shall  sever  to  the  left, 
others  it  shall  in  a  manner  melt  out  to  the  right"  {ibid.  v, 
105).  To  iłhistrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastem  Church, 
a  passage  may  first  be  quoted  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria :  "  We  say  that  fire  sanctifies  not  fiesh,  but  sin- 
ful  souls,  speaking  of  that  fire  which  is  not  all-devour- 
ing,  such  as  is  used  by  artisans  (jrafi^órfoy  Kai  pdvav^ 
(Tov)f  but  of  that  which  is  di8crtminative  (0pui/i/iov), 
pervading  the  soul  which  passes  through  the  fire"  (Ciem. 
Alex.  Stromata^  lib.  v,  c  6).  Origen  often  speaks  of 
the  Judgroent-day  firo :  thus  he  says  that  though  Peter 
and  Paul  must  pass  through  the  fire,  they  shall  hcar 
the  words,  "  When  thou  passcst  through  the  fire,  the 
flame  shall  not  harm  thee"  (Orig.  łlomii,  ut,  in  Ptalnv 
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xxasvi  ;  ińd.  HomiL  vi,  «n  Exod,),  St.  Basil,  in  his  Com- 
mentaiy  on  haiah  (lv,  4),  says  that  baptism  may  be 
undeiBtood  in  tbree  senses—in  Łhe  one,  of  regeneration 
by  Łhe  Holy  Spińt;  in  another,  of  the  punishment  of 
sin  in  tbe  preaent  life ;  and  in  a  third, "  of  Łhe  trial  of 
judgmenŁ  by  tire."  Tbey  wbo  have  commiŁted  deadly 
sins  after  Łhcy  have  received  Łhe  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  need  the  judgmenŁ  which  ia  by  fire  (r^c  ^v  rut 
KaifŁari  Kpimiac)  (Baeil.  Opera,  t.  \,  €ui  loc.  Gaume). 
In  his  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  illiutrating  Łhe  paasage 
*'  Ue  shall  baptize  you  with  Łhe  Uoly  Ghost  and  with 
fire,*'  he  calls  the  Łrial  of  judgmenŁ  a  "bapŁism  of  fiie^ 
as  Łhe  apostle  says, "  the  tire  shall  try  erery  man'8  work 
of  what  sorŁ  iŁ  ia"  (ibid,  iii,  p.  40).  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zam,  speaking  of  the  Noratians,  says :  "  Perchance  in 
the  fuŁure  world  Łhey  shall  be  baptiaed  with  fire,  the  lasŁ 
bapŁism  morę  seyere  and  long  oontinued,  which  deyoura 
as  grass  Łhe  sŁubble,  and  oonsumes  erery  yesŁige  of 
wickedness"  (danay^  wdorię  Kcueiac  Kot/^ónjra)  (Greg. 
Naz.  Opera,  i,  ii,  c  858,  Mignę).  Also  in  one  of  his 
poems  he  speaks  of  standing  in  fear  of  the  fiery  riyer  of 
judgmenŁ  (jikffoc  ^6fiiav  JitrrriKa  mpioTrorafuw)  (Und, 
tm  iii,  c.  1423).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  apeaking  of  in- 
fanta who  (Ue  unbaptized :  **  How  shall  we  judge  of 
those  who  thus  died?  Shall  ŁhaŁ  soul  behold  its  Judge, 
and  shall  iŁ  be  placed  wiŁh  oŁhers  before  his  tribunal? 
Shall  its  pasŁ  life  be  judged,  and  will  it  receire  a  de- 
aerred  recompenae,  puritied  by  fire  according  to  the 
teaching  (^aivdc)  of  the  Gospel,  or  refreshed  by  the 
dew  of  benediction?"  (Greg.  Nyss.  t.  iii,  c  161).  So 
he  teaches,  in  another  oraŁion,  that  '*  we  musŁ  either  be 
purified  in  this  present  life  by  prayer  and  the  lorę  of 
wisdom  {^offo^ac),  or  after  our  departure  hence  in 
the  fumace  of  the  purging  fire"  {ibid,  t,  iii,  c  498).  See 
Willet,  Synopris  Papismi ;  Buli,  Oti  the  Trinity ;  Haag, 
HisL  des  Dogmes ;  EllioŁt,  JMineation  of  Romanism,  eh. 
xii;  Cramp,  Tert-book  of  Popery;  Knapp,  Theolagy, 
p.  52 ;  Neander,  I/isł.  o/Dogmas,  p.  618  Bq. :  Doddridge, 
Lecłures,  lect.  270;  Barnett,  On  łhe  XXXIX  Artides, 
art.  22;  Edgar,  Vui-iałioM  of  Popery^  eh.  xiv;  Faber, 
Difficuities  of  RomanUm,  p.  157-192,  448-471,  2d  ed.; 
and  especially  Hale,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  łhe 
Pracłice  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead  Ezamined  (Lond. 
1848) ;  Alger,  Bitł.  of  łhe  Doctrine  of  a  Futurę  Life; 
Hagenbach,  Hitł.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  126  8q.,  180  8q.,  826 
8q.;  TrącŁtfor  łhe  Times,  No.  79  and  No.  90 ;  Wetótein, 
De  V<mit€Ue  Purgatorii ;  Allen,  Defence  of  Purgatory ; 
Marshall,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  PaiHarchal,  Papistir 
eal,  and  Rational;  Yalyerde,  Ignis  Purgatorius  Asser- 
tus;  Bellarmine,  De  ConŁroversiis  Fidei;  Usher,  An- 
Mwer  to  a  JesuU*s  ChaUenge ;  Hall,  Doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory ;  KitŁo,  Joum,  of  Saered  Literaturę,  i,  289  8q. ; 
ToL  XX  Wesleyan  Mag.  1843,  p.  832  są.  See  also  the 
literaturę  quoted  in  Łhe  arŁ.  Hades  ;  ImrERMKDiATB 
Statk.    (J.H.W.) 

PURGATORY,  Rabbinic  The  docŁrine  of  purga- 
tory (q.  y.)  is  noŁ  only  a  peculiarity  of  Łhe  Romish 
Church,  biit  also  of  orthodox  Judaism.  The  latter 
maintains  ^HhaŁ  Łhe  souls  of  the  righteous  enjoy  the 
beatific  yision  of  God  in  paradise,  and  that  Łhe  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  heli  with  fire  and  oŁher 
punishments.  IŁ  teaches  that  the  sufTerings  of  the 
most  atrociottS  criminals  are  of  eŁernal  duration,  while 
others  remain  only  for  a  liroited  time  in  purgaŁory, 
which  does  not  differ  from  heli  with  respect  to  the  place, 
but  Ło  the  duration.  They  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  imagine  ŁhaŁ  many  are  deliyered  from  pur- 
gatory on  Łhe  great  day  of  expiation.  They  suppose 
that  no  Jew,  unleas  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
specified  by  the  rabbins,  shall  continue  in  purgaŁory 
above  a  year,  and  Łhat  there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eŁer- 
nal punishment.'*  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  Abrabanel  (q. y.), 
and  oŁher  celebraŁed  Jewish  writers  maintain  the  anni- 
hilaŁion  of  Łhe  wicked.  Others  suppose  that  the  sufier- 
ings  of  heli  have  Łhe  power  of  purifying  souls  and  expi- 
ating  sin.  This  statemenŁ  will  be  madę  the  morę  elear 
when  we  examine  some  of  Łhe  writings  bearing  on  this 


subject.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Feast  of  TabeR*- 
cles  wefind  the  following  dedaration  and  prayer:  *L 
is  cnstomary  among  Łhe  dispersions  of  Israel  to  maki 
mention  of  the  souls  of  their  dcparted  parenta,  etc^  .e 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  ultimaŁe  days  of  tbe  Oite: 
festiyals,  and  to  ofier  prayers  for  the  repoee  <^  tbe 
souls.  *May  God  remember  the  soul  of  mv  booorćd 
father,  A.  B.,  who  is  gone  to  his  repose ;  for  That  I  c-b 
solemnly  vow  charity  for  his  sake ;  in  reward  cf  ihi*^ 
may  his  soul  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life,  with  tłt 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Sarah,  Kebekai, 
Rachel,  and  Leah ;  with  Łhe  rest  of  the  righteous  nsaks 
and  femalcs  that  are  in  paradise,  and  Ict  us  say  Asccc' 
'  May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honored  mother.  ~ 
etc  In  the  Jewish  ritualistic  work  called  Jorek  Z>e>.  i 
by  Joseph  Karo  (q.  y.),  p.  876,  we  read :  «  Therefore  tbf 
cnstom  is  for  ŁweWe  months  to  repeat  the  prayer  caOed 
Kaddish,  and  also  to  read  the  lesson  in  the  prophetK 
and  to  pray  the  eyening  prayer  at  the  going-out  of  ths 
Sabbatb,  for  ŁhaŁ  is  the  hour  when  the  souls  retoro  t^ 
heli ;  but  when  the  son  prays  and  sanctifiea  the  public. 
he  redeems  his  father  and  his  mother  from  heli.*'  The 
doctrine  of  the  Talmud  is  that  those  who  die  in  cobk 
munion  with  the  synagogue,  or  who  haye  neyer  \»lz 
JewB,  are  punished  for  twelve  months,  but  that  Jenis^ 
heretics  and  apostates  are  doomed  to  etemai  puiiiałr 
ment.  "  Israelites  who  un  with  their  body,  and  ał» 
Gentiles,  descend  into  heU,  and  are  judged  thtn  Us 
twelye  months.    Afler  the  twelye  months  their  bodv  is 

• 

consumed  and  their  eonl  is  bumed,  and  the  wind  scai- 
ters  Łbem  under  tbe  sules  of  the  feet  of  the  righteous^  ss 
it  is  said :  ^  Ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  fur  tbfr 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet*  (MaL  ir,  Z\ 
But  heretics.  and  informcrs,  and  Epicureans,  wbo  iart 
denied  the  law  or  tho  rcsurrection  of  the  dead,  or  wbo 
haye  separated  from  the  customs  of  the  congregsUtau 
or  who  haye  caused  their  fear  in  the  land  of  the  lirinc, 
who  haye  sinned,  or  caused  many  to  sin,  aa  Jerobom. 
the  son  of  Nebat,  all  such  go  dow^n  to  heli,  and  sre 
judged  foreyrr"  {Rosh  Uashanah,  p.  17,  a).    According 
to  tbis,  Łhe  dying  Israelite  ought  to  expect  twcke 
months  of  tunnent,  and  his  suryiying  son  ought  to  re- 
peat  the  prescribed  prayer  for  twelye  mouths;  but  ibe 
rabbins  haye  commanded  that  the  prayer  should  be  re- 
peated  only  for  eleyen  roonthfs  to  intimate  that  tbe  de- 
ceased  was  not  so  wicked  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  all 
the  time  of  torment :  "  The  custom  is  not  to  say  Kad- 
dish  morę  than  eleyen  months,  so  as  not  to  cast  a  re> 
proach  on  the  character  of  the  deceased  father  and 
mother  as  if  they  were  wicked,  for  twelye  months  are 
Łhe  term  appointed  for  the  wicked"  (Jorth  Dtak^  i,  1> 
As  to  the  prayer  used,  it  is  found  in  all  Hebrew  prayer- 
books,  and  ruus  thus:  "May  his  great  name  be  esalied 
and  sanctifled  throughouŁ  the  world,  which  he  bas  cie- 
ated  according  to  his  will.    May  he  establish  his  kin^r- 
dom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wbok 
house  of  Israel,  sooo,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  sar  ye, 
Amen,  Amen.    May  his  greaŁ  name  be  bleśsed  and  gkh 
rified  for  eyer  and  eyer.    May  his  hallowed  name  be 
praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magnified,  honored,  and  most 
excellently  adored ;  blessed  is  he,  far  exceeding  all  bk9»- 
ings,  hymns,  praises,  and  beatitudes  that  are  repeated 
throughouŁ  the  world,  and  say  ye  Amen.    May  oar 
prayer  be  aocepted  with  mercy  and  kindneas.    May  tbe 
prayers  and  supplications  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
be  accepted  in  the  presence  of  their  Father,  who  is  in 
heayen,  and  say  ye  Amen.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  tbe 
Lord  from  henoeforth  and  for  eyeiroore.     May  tbe  ful- 
ness  of  peace  from  heayen,  with  life,  be  granted  unto  u^ 
and  all  Israel ;  and  say  ye  Amen.    My  help  is  from  tbe 
Lord,  who  madę  heayen  and  earth.     May  he  wbo  mak' 
eth  peace  in  his  high  heayens  bestow  peace  on  na,  ani 
on  all  Israel;  and  say  ye  Amen."*     See  Adam9,  Bi^ 
ofthe  Jews,  ii,  249  sq. ;  M^Caul,  Old  Pałhs,  p.  29ó  sj.; 
Basnage,  ffisł,  des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  390;  Bo- 
denschaŁz,  Kirchliche  Yerfassung  der  heił^en  Judm,  Hi 
78  sq.     (aP.) 
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Purification  (prop.  n^!^^)  tohordh,  Ka^apwii6c\ 
a  ceremony  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  the  pnrpose 
of  cleansing  from  pollution  or  defilement  (Numb.  xix,  9). 
Puńfications  were,  for  the  most  part,  performed  with 
^%vater,  sometimea  with  blood  and  with  oil  (Heb.  ix,  21, 
"22 ;  Exod.  xxx,  26-29;  Lev.  viti,  10, 11).  Sometimes 
fire  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purging  or  purifying 
Cisa.  i,  25 ;  x,  26 ;  Zech.  xiii,  9 ;  MaL  iii,  8). 

In  ita  legał  and  technical  senae,  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  ritual  obsenranceB  whereby  an  Israelite 
'wras  formally  absolyed  from  the  taint  of  undeanness, 
^whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  con- 
nected  with  man'8  natural  depravity.    The  cases  tbat 
demanded  it  in  the  former  instance  are  defined  iu  the 
Łevitical  law  [see  Uncleannbss]  :  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down  the  generał  rule 
tliat  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  any  nearer  approach 
to  the  Deity;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  admission  of  a 
proselyte  to  the  oongrcgation  [see  Proselttk],  in  the 
baptism  (ca3api9/«óc,  John  iii,  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  [see  Baptism],  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  and  Lerites  [see  Lbyitk;  Pribst],  or  in  the 
performance  of  special  religious  acts  (Lev.  xvi,  4;  2 
Chroo.  xxx,  19).    In  the  present  article  we  ara  eon- 
cemcd  solely  with  the  former  class,  inasrouch  as  in  this 
alone  were  the  ritual  observances  of  a  special  character. 
The  essence  of  purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted 
in  the  nse  of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  as- 
persion ;  but  in  the  majora  delicta  of  legał  uncleanness, 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  added,  and  the  ceremo- 
nieś  throughout  borę  an  expiatory  character.    Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  8exual  inter- 
Gourse  (Lev.  xv,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  4) ;  ablution  of  the 
ćlothes  afler  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that 
had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi,  25,  40) ;  ablution 
both  óf  the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  cases 
of  gonorrhita  dormientiwn  (xv,  16,  17) — the  ceremony 
in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  uncleanness  was  oontracted.    A  higher 
degree  of  uncleanness  resultod  from  prolonged  gonor- 
rhcea  in  males  and  menstruation  in  women:  in  these 
cases  a  probationary  interval  of  seren  days  was  to  be 
ollowed  after  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the 
evening  of  the  8eventh  day  the  candida^  for  purifica- 
tion performed  an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of 
the  garments,  and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle- 
doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the 
otber  for  a  bumt-offering  (vers.  1-15, 19-80).     Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with  clothing 
or  fumiture  that  had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those 
States,  inrolved  uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree,  to  be 
ab6olved  by  ablution  on  the  day  of  infection  generally 
(vers.  5-11,  21-23),  but  in  one  particular  case  after  an 
intenral  of  seven  days  (ver.  24).     In  cases  of  childbirth 
the  sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle^lore  (xii,  6),  an  exception  be- 
ing  madę  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  mlght  present  the 
same  oifering  as  in  the  preceding  case  (ver.  8 ;  Lukę  ii, 
22-24).    The  purification  took  place  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eigbty  afber  that  of  a  danghter, 
the  difference  in  the  interval  being  based  on  physical 
considerations.      The  uncleannesses  already  specified 
were  comparatively  of  a  mild  character :  the  morę  se- 
vere  were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contamtnating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touching  a 
corpse,  or  a  grave  (Numb.  xix,  16),  or  even  killing  a 
man  in  war  (xxxi,  19) ;  and  (2)  leprosy,  which  was  rc- 
garded  by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than  a  living 
death.    The  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Numb.  xix. 

A  pecuUar  kind  of  water,  termed  the  water  of  un- 
deatmess  (n^in*'^C,  A.  V.  "  water  of  separation"),  was 
prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner :  an  unblemished  red 
heifer,  on  which  the  yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by 


the  ddest  son  of  the  high-priest  outside  the  camp,  A 
portion  of  its  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards 
C^SD  nsa^bK)  the  sanctuar}' ;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the 
whole  of  the  carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then 
bumed  in  the  sight  of  the  officiating  pricst,  together 
with  cedar>wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.  The  ashes  were 
coUected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean  place 
outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  reąuired,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with  npring-water  in  a  jar, 
and  the  unclean  person  was  sprinkled  with  it  on  the 
third  and  again  on  the  serenth  day  after  the  contrac- 
tion  of  the  uncleanness.  That  the  water  had  an  expia- 
tory  efficacy  is  implied  in  the  term  tin-ojfering  (HKZon, 
A.  y.  "  purification  for  siu")  applied  to  it  (Numb.  xix, 
9),  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with  its  prepara- 
tion  had  a  symbolical  significance  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject  sought.  The  8ex  of  the  victim  (female,  and  hence 
life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood,  the  seat  of 
life),  its  unimpaired  yigor  (never  haring  bonie  the 
yoke),  its  youth,  and  the  abeence  in  it  of  spot  or  blem- 
ish,  the  oedar  and  the  hyssop  (poseessing  the  qualities, 
the  former  of  incomiption,  the  latter  of  puńty),  and  the 
scarlet  (again  the  color  of  blood)— all  these  symbolized 
life  in  its  fulnesa  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  death, 
At  the  same  time,  the  extreme  yirulence  of  the  unclean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  victim  should 
be  whoUy  consumed  outside  the  camp,  whereas  generally 
certain  parts  were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  ofTai 
only  outside  the  camp  (oomp.  Lev.  iv,  11, 12) ;  that  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  towardSf  and  not  before,  the  sanc- 
tuary;  that  the  officiating  minister  should  be  neither 
the  high-priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  tbe/>re- 
sumpłioe  high-priest,  the  offloe  being  too  Impure  for 
the  first  and  too  important  for  the  second ;  that  even 
the  priest  and  the  person  that  bumed  the  heifer  were 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  their  contact  with  the 
victim ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should  be  ef- 
fected,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  but  of  water 
mixed  with  ashes  which  senred  as  a  lye,  and  would, 
therefore,  bave  peculiarly  cleansing  ąualitics.     See 

PURIFICATION-WATBBS. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  morę  fonnal 
proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  un- 
cleanness. The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev.  xiv, 
4-^2 :  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper  and  pro- 
nounoed  him  dear  of  his  disease,  took  for  him  two 
birds  "alive  and  dean,'*  with  cedar,  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop. One  of  the  birds  was  killed  under  the  priest*s 
directions  over  a  yessel  filled  with  spring-water,  into 
which  its  blood  fell;  the  other,  with  the  adjuncts,  oe- 
dar, etc.,  was  dipped  by  the  priest  into  the  raixed  blood 
and  water,  and,  after  the  unclean  person  had  been  seven 
times  sprinkled  with  the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to 
fly  away  *'  into  the  open  field."  The  leper  then  wash- 
eii  himself  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The 
above  proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  first  stage  of  purification.  A  probation- 
ary intenral  of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which 
period  the  leper  was  to  pass  ''  abroad  out  of  his  tent  :*' 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  shaving  was  morę  rigidly  performed,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  second  stage  of 
the  purification  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
performed  "  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle  of  the  congpregation.'*  The  leper  brought  thither 
an  offering  consisting  of  two  he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  fine  fiour  roingled  with  oil,  imd  a  log  of  oiL  In 
cases  of  poyerty  the  offering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb» 
and  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fine  fiour,  and  a  log  of  oiL  The  priest  siew 
one  of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  applied 
a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right  thumb,  and 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  leper;  he  next  sprin- 
kled a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
applied  another  portion  of  it  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
alieady  specified,  and  poured  the  remaiader  oyer  the 
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kper^f  1m9mL  Tbe  oiher  he-tanb  and  Ok 
«r  tbe  tmo  binl«.  as  thfe  one  might  be,  ircre  tbcn  ofler- 
ed  as  a  ńMh-^dSmng  and  a  bomt-ofieriDg.  u^petbcr  with 
tbe  meat-^Sffńn^  Tbe  tignificance  of  tbe  oedar,  ihe 
•cariet,  aud  tbe  byaeop,  of  tbe  nuuiiog  water,  and  of 
tbe  '*  alire  (fuli  of  life;  and  dean*  condition  of  tbe 
bird«,  ii  tbe  Mme  as  in  tbe  caae  pnriaatHy  deacńbed. 
Tbe  two  Mages  of  tbe  prooeediiigs  indicated,  tbe  fint, 
wfateb  tffok  place  ouŁslde  tbe  camp,  tbe  readmiaaon  of 
tbe  leper  to  tbe  cKMnmuoity  of  men ;  tbe  aecood,  before 
tbe  *anct4iarT,  bis  readmiaaon  to  oonmiunion  witb  God. 
In  the  fint  sta^e,  tbe  slaugbter  of  tbe  one  bird  and  tbe 
dismiMal  of  the  otber  tymbohzed  tbe  {Mmishment  of 
death  de5«iTed  and  foUy  remitted.  In  the  seoond,  tbe 
ose  of  oil  and  ita  application  to  the  same  parta  of  tbe 
body  as  in  the  conseciation  of  pńeats  (Ler.  viii,  23,  24) 
syrobolized  tbe  rededication  of  tbe  leper  to  the  serrioe 
of  Jehorah.    8ee  PŁ'BrpiCATiox-orKEsiKG. 

The  oeiemonict  to  be  obaenred  in  the  poiiiieation  of 
a  hooae  or  a  garment  infected  with  leproajr  weie  iden- 
tieal  witb  tbe  fint  ftage  of  tbe  prooeedings  oaed  for  the 
leper  f  Ler.  xtr,  33-68).    See  Lkpbost. 

The  necesnity  €f  porification  waa  eztended  in  tbe 
poat-Babylonian  period  to  a  rariety  of  onanthorized 
easea.  Cups  and  potą  brazen  reseels  and  ooaches,  were 
washed  os  a  matter  of  ritual  obserranoe  (Mark  vii,  4). 
The  washing  of  tbe  hands  before  meals  was  oondneted 
in  a  formal  manner  (vii,  3),  and  minutę  reguUtions 
are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in  a  treatise  of  tbe  Mish- 
na  entitled  Yadaim.  These  abbitions  required  a  Urge 
f  upply  of  water,  and  bence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast 
no  less  than  bix  jais  oontaining  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece,  prepared  for  the  purpoae  (John  ii,  6).  We 
meet  wlŁh  references  to  purification  after  childbirth 
(ŁAke  ii,  22),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii, 
4;  Lukę  xvłi,  14),  tbe  sprinkling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  stiJl  retained  in  the  latter  case  (Ifeb. 
ix,  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific  canses  of 
nncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themseWes 
beforo  the  Fassoyer  (John  xi,  55),  or  in  those  who  bad 
takcn  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite'8  vow  (Acts  xxi, 
24,  26),  we  are  not  infonned;  in  either  case  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a  corpae,  though  in  the  bitter 
it  woold  rather  appear  to  have  b^n  a  generał  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  the  accompUshment  of  the  yow. 
Sce  Wasiiino. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distinc- 
tive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is  their 
expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  uncleanncss  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  events  of  childbirth  and  death  (l'huc}^d.  iii,  104; 
Eurip.  Iph,  in  Taur,  883),  and  by  vańou8  nations  to 
the  case  of  Bexual  intercourso  (Herod,  i,  198;  ii,  64; 
Pers.  ii,  16).  But  with  ail  these  nations  simple  ablu- 
tion  sufficed :  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The  Jew 
alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to 
discem  to  its  fuli  extent  the  eonnection  between  the 
otttward  sign  and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity. — Smith. 
Sce  Ablution, 

PURIFICATION  IN  THE  Christian  Church.  The 
Protestant  Church  recognises  no  ceremoniał  purifica- 
tioiiB,  because  it  does  not  seek  for  anything  emblematic 
to  point  to  tho  necessity  of  holiness  in  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  taught  purification  of  the  heart  oniy,  and 
80  the  cvangclical  Christians  tcach  purity  of  heart  as 
tho  fit  condition  in  which  to  approach  the  Dcity  in  wor- 
ship;  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  having  cleansed  from 
all  sin  those  who  accept  of  his  atonemcnt  in  righteous- 
ness.     Sce  Impurity;  Sin. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church, 
as  wcIl  as  some  of  the  ultra-ritualistic  churches  which 
still  cling  to  Protestant ism,  acts  of  purification  prevail 
to  somc  extcnt.  There  is,  firstly,  the  act  of  purification 
after  the  communion  in  the  mass.  It  relates  (a)  to  the 
purification  of  the  chalice ;  some  wino  is  poured  into  it 
by  the  scrrant  of  the  altar,  and  slightly  shaken  with  a 

"•Uar  motion,  to  take  in  all  particles  of  the  holy  blood ; 


thcB  tbe  chafiee  ia  < 
fiwirhtng  tfcf 
beendnmk.  Dnringtliia 
ore  smmuimms  n  reóied:  this 
Gothic  miiaal  of  Chatlcmagiie*a 
In  the  uldest  times  of  Chrisdanity  tbe  pozificatijc  y 
tbe  cbaiice  was  done  witb  water,  wlucb  waa  «ftervarCł 
poured  into  a  spedal  vcBBeI  plaoed  at  tbe  aide  of  :b- 
altar,  and  called  puema  (ą.  v.).  It  was  Innnreni  17. 
wbo  directed  that  tbe  poiification  oTtbe  dudice  st^^L.': 
be  done  with  winę.  (b)  To  tbe  peiiodical  parińcai>.c 
of  tbe  cAorimm  (q.  v.),  which  ia  perfonaed  after  tbe  ;«- 
taking  of  the  boly  blood  and  before  tbe  porińcstkc  / 
the  chalice,  by  gatbering  witb  winę  tbe  reat  of  tbe  ly.-r 
blood  left  in  tbe  nborimm,  and  emptyiog  it  aa  be£vre.s£i 
then  wiping  oat  iu  inside  with  tht pmrijioatorimm  i  <|.  t.  . 
Theie  is,  seoondJy,  tbe  act  of  pnrifirarion  lor  wctco. 
whicb  bas  been  derived  Mroa^  latber  tban  ^m^  ii' 
Jewish  rite  (Lev.xii).  It  is  baaed  upon  tbe  practice  k< 
the  Blessed  Tirgin  Mary,  wboae  oonpUanoe  witb  tbe  ik^ 
mand  of  the  Jewish  ceremoniał  law  is  rcJated  ia  LaU 
ii,  22-24.  The  Bomish  Church  bas  in  ooaunefDorai}'  = 
of  this  purification  act  institnted  a  fesdval  called  Fece. 
of  PuriJicatioH  ofihe  Bletsed  Virym  Mary;  and  as  br 
tbe  Levitical  law  the  oeremony  waa  appotnted  for  tbe 
fortieth  day  after  childbirth,  the  feast  is  pot  on  Febu  i 
(reckoning  from  I>ec.  25,  the  Nativity  of  Chiiat).  As  ob 
the  same  oocasion  the  Holy  Yirgin  oomplied  aiso  witb 
the  law  of  Numb.  xviii,  15,  by  the  offering  prescribed  żb 
redemption  of  the  fint^b<Hm,  the  festiva]  is  aIso  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Praentalum  oftkt  Ciild  Jtsms,  or  tbe 
Featt  of  Simean,  and  sometimea,  aIso,  of  tbe  M*t*u^ 
(occurtui),  in  allusion  to  Stmeon's  mccting  tbe  Tmriii 
Motber,  and  taking  the  child  into  hu  arma  (XAke  ii,  23\ 
Tbe  dato  of  tbe  introduction  of  thisfeatival  is  onceruia 
The  first  elear  tracę  of  it  is  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  óth 
centnry,  during  the  reign  of  Marcia,  and  in  tbe  ChnnHi 
of  Jernsidem.  Ita  introduction  in  the  Roman  Chnrcb.  in 
494,  was  madę  by  pope  Gelasius  the  oocasion  of  traos- 
ferring  to  a  Christian  use  the  fe8tivitie8  whicb  at  thii 
season  were  annexed  to  tbe  pagan  fe8tival  of  tbe  Luper* 
calia. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  restoration  ofwoman 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Church  is  acoompanied  by  a  goI- 
emn  thanksgiying  for  deliverance  in  ber  great  danger. 
The  title  of  the  service,  The  ThattkMgiring  of  Wamen 
aJUr  ChUdbirthf  was  adopted  in  1552  to  bring  this  point 
into  prominence.    The  old  Sarum  title,  Ordo  ad  Pariji' 
candam  Afulierem  post  Parium^  and  that  in  the  Prajer- 
book  of  1549,  The  Order  ofihe  Purificaium  of  Women, 
seemed  to  mark  an  unholineas  in  the  woman  which  tbe 
seryice  removed.    The  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  seryice  for  this  very  reason — **  For  what  ełae  doth 
this  churching  imply  but  a  restoring  ber  unto  the  Church, 
which  cannoŁ  be  without  some  bar  or  shutting  forth  pn- 
supposed?"     They  complained,  too,  against  such  indi- 
yidualizing  of  prayer  and  praise  (see  tbe  controyenr 
between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  and  Hooker,  in  K^ 
ble,  8d  ed.  of  Hookefs  Works,  u,  434-438).     In  tbe 
Sarum  use  the  seryice  was  read  at  the  church  door,  cmit 
ostutm  eccletia ;  in  the  book  of  1549,  *'  nigh  unto  tbe 
quire  door,"  afterwards  at  the  altar  rails ;  now  at  "'some 
coDvenient  place."     The  solemn  readmission  of  tbe 
woman  to  diyine  seryice  of  the  Sarum  use  bas  been 
wbolly  discontinued.     The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  re- 
ąuires  of  the  woman  to  be  "  decently  apparelled,'*  which 
means  that  she  shall  appear  at  church  yeiled.    Hooker 
giyes  an  instance  where  a  woman  appearcd  unveUed 
and  was  therefore  excomrounicated,  and  when  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  biahops  they  confirmed  the  de* 
cision.     Palmer  says  that  all  the  Western  ritoals  sod 
that  of  Constantinople  bad  offices  for  this  rite.    A  te- 
vice  of  the  lOth  century  is  given  by  Mignę,  Curm 
(Paris,  1841),  cxxxylit:  '^Benedictio  Puerpcne  secofl* 
dum  usum  yEthiopum."    The  anointing  the  foreheadof 
the  woman  and  child,  sacra  unctume^  the  imposition  of 
hauds,  the  reception  of  holy  oommonion,  tbe  giriogo' 
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incenae,  are  parta  of  this  rite.  See  Siegel,  ChrUtUche 
^  Uerthumer  (Index  in  yoL  iv) ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  n- 
4iqtłiiies  («ee  Index) ;  Bt-ił.  Quar,  Bev,  July,  1871,  p.  110. 
Sce  alao  Ablution.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Furification-offeriiigB  were  soch  aa  the  law  en- 
Joincd  upon  Łhose  wbo  had  been  raiwd  frum  lepro8}% 
unclean  iasucs,  haemorrhages,  and  childbed.  See  Pol- 
x.uTioN.  Those  for  lepera  were  Łhe  most  burdensome, 
sińce  a  trespass-^ffering  was  among  tbem. 

1.  The  purifying  oiferings  of  menstrual  women  and 
of  naen  after  unclean  issues  were  just  the  same  (Lev. 
7cv).  And  Łhe  eighth  day  afler  Łhe  cure  was  certain, 
cach  broughŁ  Łwo  turtle-dove8,  or  young  pigeons,  to  be 
^lain  by  the  pricsŁ»— the  one  as  a  siu-offcńng,  the  other 
aa  a  bunit-offeńng  (xv,  14  sq.,29  Bq.)*  Drink-offerings 
Arc  not  expre8sly  mentioned  iu  connection  with  tbese. 
See  WoMAN. 

2.  The  offeringB  of  purification  of  women  after  child- 
liirth  (Lev.  xii,  (>-^),  olfered  thirty-three  or  sixty-six 
days  after  confinement,  oonsisted  in  a  yearling  lamb  as 
a  bunit-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove 
as  a  sin-offeiing.  In  case  of  poverry,  two  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons  sufficed — the  one  as  a  burnt-ofTering, 
tbe  other  as  a  sin-offering  (comp.  Lukę  ii,  24).  See 
Cłiiu>. 

3.  Morę  extended  was  the  pnrifying  ceremony  of 
łiealed  lepers  (Lev.  xiv ;  comp.  Ae^atm,  iu  the  6th  part 
of  the  Mishna,  eh.  xiv).     The  ritual  is  composed  of  two 
parts :  (ri)  vera.  2-B,    The  healed  leper  brought  to  the 
l>riesŁ  for  cleansing  must  preseut  two  smali  birds,  alive 
and  clean  (according  to  the  yegaim,  xiv,  5,  they  must 
be  iu  form,  size,  and  value  precisely  alike  and  bought  at 
the  same  time ;  but  this  was  not  necessar}';  comp.  Lutz, 
/>e  /)uab.  A  vib.  Purgat,  Leproń  Deslm,  earumg.  Mytłer, 
[Hal.  1737]).    The  one  was  to  be  slain  over  an  earthen 
vc8sel  filied  with  fresh  spring-water  (and  then  buried; 
jW^atm,  xiv,  1),  and  the  living  bird,  together  with  a 
bundle  consisting  of  oedar-wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hys- 
sop,  was  dipped  into  the  vessel,  now  containing  water 
and  blood  mixed  together,  and  the  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  it  seven  times.     The  priest  then  let  the  living  bird 
loose  into  the  open  air  (perhaps  bearing  away  the  guilt). 
See  £xpiATiON.     Then  the  man  healed  was  required  to 
wash,  8have  off  all  his  hair,  and  bathe.    He  was  now  so 
far  cleansed  as  no  louger  to  render  unclean  the  place  he 
occupied  (iYie^atro,  xiv,  2),  and  migbt  again  abide  in 
the  city,  but  was  required  to  **  tarry  abroad  out  of  his 
own  tent"  or  house.    This  is  referred  by  the  rabbins,  as 
a  euphemism,to  sexual  intercourse,  butSrtthout  reason 
(yct  Biihr  foUows  them ;  SymboL  ii,  520  Bq.).    The  cere- 
mony with  the  two  biids  is  not  a  sacritice,  but  a  merę 
syrobol  of  the  purifying  of  the  blood  from  the  humors 
of  the  disease,  and  the  return  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  leper  again  to  associate  with  men  (otherwise  ex- 
plained  in  Biihr,  op.  eU,  p.  515  sq.).    (h)  Yers.  9-31 .    On 
the  8eventh  day,  the  leper  was  required  again  to  shave 
his  whole  body  with  the  utmost  care — not  even  sparing 
the  eyebrows — to  wasb,  and  to  bathe.    A  special  chani- 
ber  was  provided  in  a  comer  of  the  women'8  court-yard 
of  the  second  Tempie  for  this  purpose  {Middoth,  ii,  5; 
conap.  Negaim,  xiv,  8.     B&hr  is  mistaken,  and  oontra- 
dicts  Lev.  xiv,  9,  in  referring  this  washlng  to  the  eighth 
day)«    On  the  eighth  day  he  presented  two  lambs  and 
a  yearling  sheep.     The  lamb  was  first  slain  as  a  tres- 
pass-offering,  and  the  healed  man  was  touched  with  its 
blood  in  three  places — on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thurob, 
and  ihh  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.    Then  the  priest 
took  the  oil  offered  by  the  leper,  and,  after  sprinkling  of 
it  seven  times  ^  before  the  Lord,*^  touched  the  leper  with 
it  in  the  same  three  places  of  the  body,  and  poured  the 
reraainder  over  his  head.     Finally,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  bnmt-oifering  were  slain.    Poor  persons  were  al- 
lowed  to  bring  for  these  two  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons.    See  Lbpro6Y« 

The  patting  of  the  blood  on  the  body,  as  well  as 
tonching  it  with  oil,  in  this  second  senrice,  is  oonsidered 
ss  a  ceremony  expressing  reconciliation ;  but  the  rab- 

Vin.— E  K  B 


bins  consider  the  Bnal  anointing  with  the  oil  as  the  es- 
sential  part  {Negaim,  xłv,  10),  because  in  this  connec- 
tion alone  is  mention  madę  of  "an  atonement  before  the 
Lord"  (Lev.  xiv,  18).  In  other  respects,  the  whole  cere- 
mony Btrongly  resembles  the  consecration  of  priests 
(B&hr,  op.  cił.  621  sq.).  The  cutting-off  of  the  hair  be- 
longed  to  the  medicid  police  of  the  law,  for  the  leprosy 
conceals  itself  most  easily  under  the  hair,  and  hence  the 
last  traoes  of  the  disease  could  thns  be  detected.  On  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  in  oonsecrating  priests  and 
Levites,  see  those  articles. — Winer,  ii,  819.    See  Naz- 

ABITE. 

Fuiification-waten  (rTnj-*^^.  mfy-nifTddh^ 
properly  wattra  of  undeatmess,  i.  e.  o{ purification ;  Sept. 
ii^taip  pavTiafiovi  water  of  tprinUingf  after  the  Chaldee 
usage;  comp.  ntdah',  H^ą,  to  tprinkU  [see  KosenmUUer, 
on  Numb.  xix,  9]).  This  was  a  holy  water  of  cleans- 
ing, which  was  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish-brown  heifer — one  which  had  never  been  wider  the 
yoke  (comp.  Deut,  xxi,  8 ;  Bochart,  łłieroz.  i,  328 :  on 
the  age  of  this  heifer  the  interpreters  of  the  law  were 
not  agreed ;  see  ParOy  i,  1 ;  Jonathan,  on  Numb,  L  c, 
speaks  of  a  two-year-old).  With  this  water  those  wbo 
had  contracted  impurity  by  contact  with  a  corpse  or 
otherwise  were  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  sprig  or  branch 
of  hyssop,  and  were  thus  cleansed  (Numb.  xix,  2  sq. ; 
xxxi,  1 9  sq. ;  Heb.  ix,  18 ;  Josepbus,  A  nt,  iv,  4, 6 ;  oorop. 
the  Talraudical  tract  Para^  in  the  6th  part  of  the  Mish- 
na)* The  ceremony  of  buming  the  heifer,  which  was 
accounted  a  sin-offering  (Numb.  xix,  9, 17),  was  as  fol- 
lows  according  to  the  law  (comp.  Mishna,  ParOf  vi,  4) : 
A  priest,  who  had  set  himself  apart  and  puriiied  himself 
for  this  work  for  seven  days  previous  {ibid,  iii,  1 ;  Jo- 
sephus  ascribes  the  duty  to  the  high-priest,  which  roay 
have  been  the  custom  in  his  time,  although  the  Mishna 
usuallv  speaks  onlyofa  priest,  iii,  1,  9,  10;  comp.Philo, 
Opp.  li,  252;  ParOy  iii,  8),  led  it  out  of  the  Tempie 
(through  the  east  door,  Mishna,  Middoth,  i,  8)  before 
the  city  (on  the  Mount  of  01ives,  Para,  iii,  6),  siew  it, 
and  bumed  it  entire,  with  its  flesh,  skin,  blood,  and  dung 
(Numb.  xix,  5),  on  a  fire  fed  with  cedar-wood,  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop  (comp.  Lev.  xiv,  6).  The  ashes  were 
then  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  city 
(according  to  the  Para,  iii,  2,  they  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  was  kept  in  a  court  outside  the 
Tempie,  the  second  on  the  Mount  of  01ive8,  and  the 
third  was  given  to  the  priests).  A  heifer  was  bumed 
thns  anew  whenever  the  supply  of  ashes  was  exhausted. 
The  Para  (iii,  5)  tells  us  that  only  nine  in  all  were 
ever  bumed,  and  only  one  of  them  before  the  captir- 
ity  (Jerome,  £p,  108  ad  Eustach,,  says  that  one  was 
bumed  yearly).  A  part  of  these  ashes  was  mixed  with 
fresh  water  (comp.  Para,  viii,  8),  and  a  clean  person 
sprinkled  with  it  the  unclean  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  dav  after  the  oontraction  of  uncleanness.    With 

m 

it,  too,  the  house  of  the  dead  and  the  vessels  rendered 
unclean  by  a  oorpse  were  sprinkled.  He  who  bumed 
the  heifer,  the  priest  who  siew  her,  and  the  man  who 
oollected  the  ashes  were  unclean  until  evening  (Numb. 
xix,  7,  8, 10).  The  same  took  place  in  the  use  of  the 
water;  he  who  sprinkled  it  on  the  nndean,  and  all  that 
touched  it,  were  unclean  nntil  evening  (xix,  21  sq.). 
This  is  analogous  to  Lev.  xvi,  24,  26,  28 ;  although  in 
that  case  the  uncleanness  contracted  by  contact  with 
the  goats  was  considered  as  removed  immediately  after 
the  reąuired  washings.  Clericus  properly  remarks  on 
this  passage  in  Numbers,  *'  The  victim  was  considered  as 
unclean  through  the  sins  which  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
placed  on  his  head.  The  ashes  of  this  victim  cleansed 
the  unclean  by  taking  his  pollution ;  but  they  also  de- 
filed  the  clean,  because  no  pollution  could  seem  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  water."  The  last  clause,  bowever,  is 
not  elear. 

The  whole  ceremony  is  peculiar,  and  suggests  many 
qucstions  which  have  never  been  fuUy  flolved.  In  par- 
ticular,  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  details  is  still  un- 
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aeUled,  ab  tbe  dbagreement  of  reoent  expoaton  shows ' 
(Bi&br,  SymboL  u,  493  8q.;  Ueni^enberg,  MoteB  wid^ 
Egtfptm,  p.  181  8q.;  Anonymotu,  ErangeL  K.-Z.  1843, 
No.  19;  Btumgarten,  Commad.  tum  PeiUaL  ii,  333  8q. ; 
PhilippMn,  PentaL  p.  768  8q.;  Kuitz,  in  tbe  StwL  v. 
Krit.  [  1846],  iii,  629  8q.)-  We  cannoŁ  here  dwell  upon 
this  iinfniiŁful  inrestigatioo,  but  will  refer  ftingly  to  tbe 
principal  point& 

1.  Tbe  purilication  of  tbose  madę  unclean  by  a  corpae 
was  eflSBCted,  not  by  tbe  nsual  meana  of  cleanatDg>-|Nire 
water — but  by  tbis  sbarp  fluid,  becaiue  tbis  kiod  of 
uDcleanneas  was  consideied  yery  deep  and  sad.  Tbe 
reason  of  tbis  is  obvioiui  Henoe  tbe  means  of  deansing 
is  a  kind  of  lye,  wbtch  is  strong  in  ita  action.  We  find 
ashes  and  lye  among  tbe  roeans  of  pnrification  nsed  not 
merely  by  tbe  Romans  (Yiigil,  Eclog,  viii,  101 ;  Oyid, 
FattAr,  689,  725,  738;  Aniob.  Geni,  r,  82),  but  by  tbe 
old  Persians,  wbo  madę  tbeir  most  poweiful  ckansing 
Btuff  out  of  water  and  asbes  by  means  of  fire  {Zenda- 
pefto,  iii,  216;  anotber  kind  of  sacred  water  used  by 
Egyptian  priesta  is  mentioned  in  ^lian.  ^  mm.  yii,  45). 
Beiidea,  thia  lye  among  tbe  leradites  was  madę,  not 
out  of  asbes  in  generał,  but  froro  tbe  asbes  of  a  sin- 
offering,  and  Irom  tbat  wbich  alone  renuined  of  tbis 
ain-offering.  ^ 

2.  A  heifer,  not  a  buli  (Ler.  ir,  14),  is  nsed,  perbape 
(Blihr,  p.  498)  because  tbe  female  sex  is  tbat  wbicb 
biings  fortb  life  (comp.  Gen.  iii,  20;  otberwise  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Baumgarten — tbe  former  interpreting  too 
outwardly,  op,  cit.  p.  182;  tbe  latter  too  artiflciaUy). 
But  tbe  object  may  bave  been  simply  to  distinguisb 
tbis  particular  8in-oifering,wben  tbe  animal  was  madę 
a  means  to  a  ballowing  purpose,  from  tbat  in  wbicb  it 
was  presented  to  Jebovah  in  bis  sanctuary  as  a  sacrifice 
of  reconciliation.  Yet  physical  uncleanness  is  always 
less  burdensome  tban  sin  against  tbe  morał  law  (comp. 
Phłlippson,  p.  769).  Wby  a  r«d  beifer  ?  Tbe  espUna- 
tion  of  Spencer  (/^.  Jiit,  ii,  15,  2, 6),  tbat  a  red  heifer 
was  chosen  in  token  of  opposition  to  tbe  Egyptian  cus- 
tom  of  sacrificing  red  cattle  to  Typbon,  wbo  was  fancied 
to  be  of  a  red  color  (Plut.  Indor,  22),  is  wortbless.  The 
recent  espositors  of  the  symbols  warer  between  red  as 
the  color  of  U/e  (Btthr,  Kurtz)  and  of  sin  and  death 
(Hengstenberg).  According  to  the  rabbins,  Solomon 
did  not  know  tbe  reason,  and  no  ancient  tradition  re- 
apecting  it  bas  reached  us.  The  secret  will  nerer  be 
discorered.  If  it  be  said  that  red  heifers  were  chosen 
for  their  scarcity,  wbicb  rendered  them  prized  in  the 
East  (Reland,  Antig*  Sacr.  ii,  5,  28;  Atnralkeit  [ed. 
Lette],  p.  74),  the  answer  is  only  rendered  morę  diffi- 
culU  Karity  is  not  madę  an  object  in  the  directions 
given.  Perbaps  tbe  dark  color  is  simply  selected  as  ac- 
cording with  the  serious  naturę  of  the  work  in  band,  and 
aiding  to  keep  the  removal  of  sin  steadily  before  the 
eye.  Wbite  heifers  were  unfitted  for  this  purpose; 
black  ones  are  yery  rare  in  the  East.  As  the  accom- 
paniments — oedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  wbich 
Maimonides  in  his  time  already  felt  the  difficulty  of 
explaining — have  neyer  yet  been  ftilly  accounted  for, 
BUhr's  explanation  is  tbe  most  intelligent  (p.  502  sq.), 
wbile  BaumgaTten'8  is  absurd.    See  Hyssop. 

8.  The  twofold  sprinkling  on  the  third  and  serentb 
days  has  an  analogy  in  two  other  places  (Lev.  xii,  2  8q. : 
xiv,  8  Bq.).  Tbat  terrible  impurity  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved  in  a  moment;  its  serious  naturę  demanded  two 
periods  of  effort.  Three  and  seyen,  too,  are  significant 
numbers  in  tbemselves.  The  seven,  or  week,  is  also  a 
liturgically  complete  period,  and  with  it  the  ceremony 
of  purification  ends. 

4.  The  reason  why  the  heifer  was  bumed  without  the 
holy  city,  and  tbe  pcrsons  occupied  in  this  work  were 
accounted  unclean,  is  not  the  impurity  of  the  sacrifice  in 
itself  (as  Bfthr  has  well  remarked),  but  in  the  fact  of  its 
relation  with  the  most  unclean  things — death  and  the 
corpse. 

See,  in  generał,  Moses  Maimon.  Tr.  de  Vacca  Rufa^ 
Hebr.  et  Lat.  (ed.  Zeller,  Amsterd.  1711);  Marek,  IHs- 


aerL  ad  Vet.  Tetł.  Faaek,  p.  114  8q. ;  Dcrlinic,  GUemL 
iii,  89  aq.;  Tb.  Dassoy.  De  Yaeca  Ru/a^  Obiewrat.  /•- 
#fr«x.  (J.  G.  W.  Dunkel,  Ltpe.  1758);  BaabnjKii.  Lm 
Aipersiome  Sacra  tx  A/efUe  Gemariatar,  (Scrr.  1717^ ; 
Kelandt^iifi^.  Saer.  ii,  5, 28^Wlncr,  ii,  501^ 

Parificatorłnm  ia  a  piece  of  linen  folded  ■eycral 
times,  wbich  is  nsed  in  drying  tbe  ehaliee  and  wifmijr  tb^ 
paten  during  the  mass.  It  was  originallj  a  townri  fast- 
ened  to  tbe  piscina,  or  reasel  placed  at  the  sicie  of  tb*- 
altar.  Only  in  later  times  it  took  tbe  picsent  aiisrkT 
form  —  probably  at  tbe  time  when  the  prieat  bims^-łf 
drank  tbe  winę  wbicb  bad  been  nsed  for  the  porifieati  hi 
of  tbe  chalioe  and  tbe  ablution  of  tbe  fingera.  Tbe  deazi- 
ing  of  the/)«r(^Cea/orrartii,  as  it  comes  in  immediate  cnc- 
tact  with  the  consecratcd  forma,  muat,  by  preflcnpcioo 
of  tbe  canon,  be  done  by  tbe  priest  bimself.  Ita  kńiirth 
and  widtb  must  be  abont  balf  an  ell,  and  aa  it  is  exclo- 
sirely  employed  for  the  ritnal  nse,  it  mnst  be  coose- 
crated  and  marked  in  tbe  middle  with  a  uuaa.  Tbe 
Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  deaning  of  tbe  chalioe  acd 
paten — a  custom  mentioned  by  Cbiysostom  (^HcmSL  ń 
EpUi,  ad  £pA«f.).— Wetzer  u.  Wdte,  Kirdfm-Leac,  s.  r. 

Pnrifier.    See  Purificatoriusc 

Pudlim  (0*^^/10,  Pttnm;  Sept.  ^povpai  t.  r.  «po»- 
ptfŁj  etc;  also  D^^^I^BSl  "'C'^,  days  of  (ke  Purim,  E»tb. 
ix,  26,  31),  the  annual  festival  instituted  by  Mordecti, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  to  oommemorate  tbe  woih 
derful  deliveranoe  of  tbe  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  de^ 
struction  with  wbicb  they  were  threatened  throtagh  tbe 
designs  of  Haman  (Estb.  ix;  Josepbua,  Ata^  xi,  6,  I3\ 
(In  tbe  foUowing  article  we  chiefly  follow  tbat  by  («ii^ 
burg  in  Kitto'8  Cydopadiaf  with  additiona  from  other 
sources.)     See  FKsnyAu 

I.  Name  of  the  Featiral  and  ił$  Sicnifieatioiu — Tbe 
naroe  C*^"^,^D  (singular  'I^B),  wbich  is  deriyed  from  the 
Persian  parę,  cognate  with  parSf  part,  and  whicb  is 
cxplained  in  Esther  (iii,  7;  ix,  24)  by  tbe  Uebrew 
b^ift,  loff  has  been  given  to  this  festiral  because  it  re* 
corda  tbe  casting  of  lots  by  Haman  to  aacertain  wheo 
be  should  carry  into  effect  the  decree  wbich  the  kioi: 
isBued  for  the  extermination  of  tbe  Jewa  (Estb.  ix,  24\ 
The  name  ^potipai,  which,  as  Schleusner  {Lex.  ń  LXX, 
s.  y.)  and  otbers  rigbtly  maintain,  ia  a  comiption  of 
^ovpaf,  is  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  tbe  Hebrew 
term.  In  like  manner,  the  modem  editon  of  Jos^pbus 
have  changed  ^povpai<H  into  4»ovpaioi  (Jaf.  xi,  6, 131 
Tbe  old  edttors  imagined  that  Josephos  oonnected  tbe 
word  with  0poiY>civ.  In  2  Mace  xy,  86  this  festival  is 
denominated  rf  MapSoxa*K^  ^^ipa, 

It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jewa  in  irony. 
Their  great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  haye  been  yery 
superstitious  and  much  giyen  to  casting  lots  (Estb.  iii, 
7).  They  gaye  tbe  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to  tbe  ood- 
memoiBtiye  festiyal  because  he  bad  thrown  lots  to  aa- 
certain wbat  day  would  be  anspicious  for  bim  to  canr 
into  effect  the  bloody  decree  whicb  tbe  king  had  issued 
at  his  instance  (ix,  24). 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  tbat  there  was  in  pi- 
triarchal  times  a  religious  festiv^  at  eyery  new  and  fuU 
moon,  conjecturcs  that  Purim  waa  origiually  tbe  fuU- 
moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passoyer  was  tbat  of  Nitffit 
and  Tabemacles  tbat  of  Tisri.  i 

II.  The  Mmmer  in  tchich  the  FeaH  wu  and  tfiUis 
obserred. — Ali  that  tbe  Bibie  teUs  us  about  it  is  that      j 
Mordecai  ordered  the  14th  and  15tb  of  Adar  to  be  kept 
annually  by  the  Jews,  both  nigh  and  afar;  tbat  tbese      j 
two  days  are  bo  be  madę  da3r8  of  feasting  and  of  joy.  ss      | 
well  as  of  interchange  of  presents  and  of  sending  pfu 
to  the  poor,  and  that  the  Jews  agreed  to  contitiue  to 
obserye  this  festiyal  eyery  year  in  tbe  same  manner  a 
they  had  begun  it  (Estb.  ix,  17-24).     No  furt  ber  di- 
rections are  given  about  its  obsenrance,  and -tbe  Bibie 
here,  as  elaewhere,  left  tbe  rites  and  ceremonies  to  de- 
yelop  themselves  with  tbe  drcumstanoes  of  the  ntiii>n. 
It  ia  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  baye  beeo  Ute 
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■ncient  modę  ef  ab«#rviiice,  ■□  u  to  h*v«  given  Ihc  <x- 
ł»sion  NDKthing  of  tbe  digiiiCy  of  a  nadonil  religiona 
feMJral.  Th*  tndidona  of  Ihe  JewB,  md  Ih«ir  modeni 
■uage  nspectiogit,  »n  curioiu.  Ii  ia  alatHl  thiL  eigbty- 
tive  of  the  Jewiah  tidm  abjecłed  at  fint  to  the  inati- 
tution  af  the  (tut,  when  it  waa  proposed  by  Mordecai 
(Jrnia.  Uen>.  MegOlak ;  Lightfuot,  on  John  z,  !1).  A 
picUmiiury  fnt  wai  appointed,  called  "  che  ra«t  of  Ea- 
ther,"  ta  be  obseTved  on  the  iŚtb  of  Adar,  in  niemoi? 
of  the  rut  which  Ealher  and  hei  maidi  ol»erved,  and 
whicb  sbe  enjuined,  through  Mordecai,  on  tbe  Jewa  of 
Shusbaii  (Ealh.  \v,  16).    See  Hokde<;ai. 

The  following  ia  the  modę  in  wbich  tbe  festiTil  of 
Purim  i*  kept  at  the  preaent  day.  The  day  preced- 
ing — L  e.  the  18th  of  Adar— is  kept  a*  a  ful^ay,  and 
U  called  "the  faat  ot  Esther"  CnSS*  n-ijsn),  in  ac- 
cordancc  with  the  comoiand  uf  tbUJewiabi|iie«a  (Eath. 
iv,  5,  6)  X  and  auiidry  prayera  eiprenive  of  repentauce, 
humiliation,  etc  (nin^SO),  are  introdueed  inta  the 
rettular  ritual  foi  the  dav.  Aa  oo  all  the  fatt-daya,  , 
Ext>d.xxsi,ll-I4i  ixxiV,  l-n,arereadajilhele»»on  i 
rrorn  thelaw,andI)a.lv,6-1vi,E>,aathe  HaphUTah.  If 
the  13thorAdirrallaanaSabbath,thefa3t  lakcspUce  , 
on  the  Tburaday  ptevioii«,  aa  no  faaling  ii  allowed  on  | 
ttiia  aacred  dar,  nor  on  the  preparatioa-day  for  tbe  8ab-  I 
bath.  Some  people  fast  tbree  ilaya,  aa  Eithei  enjoined 
at  liret.  On  tbe  erening  of  thii  fast-day— i.  e.  tbe 
one  duaing  the  13ih  of  Adar  and  intioducinK  the  Mth, 
ta  aoon  aa  tbe  atara  appeac— tho  fcatiyal  eommences, 
when  tbe  candles  aie  lighlcd,  aad  all  the  laraelilea  teeoit 
to  the  aynagogue,  where,  after  the  evening  aerrice,  the  ' 
book  of  Eather,  called,  car'  Jfa^^TY,  (Aa  Me^iilah  (nii^,  i 
tJie  Boli),  ia  read  by  the  pnelector.  Befote  commencing 
to  read  it  he  pninouncea  the  following  benediction: 
"  Bleaed  art  thoa,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni-  i 
ver«e,  who  haat  ainctified  os  irilh  thy  commandnienla, 
and  hast  enjoined  ua  to  read  Che  Megillah  I  Blesaed  art  j 
Uiou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  univerae,  who  bait ; 
wrODght  miracles  for  aur  forerathera  in  thoae  daya  and  | 
at  Łhia  time.  Blesaed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  (iod,  King  | 
of  the  unirene,  who  hast  pieserred  ua  alire,  sustiineil  j 
na,  and  hrought  na  to  this  aeaion  V'  Tbe  Megillab  is  : 
then  read.     Tho  pne  eclo  reada  n  i  ' 
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'  of  Haman  tbe  congregalion  atainp  on  the  floor,  aaying, 
"  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out.  The  name  of  the  wicked 
sball  rot!"  while  the  ehildren  apring  ratilea.  The  pa»- 
aage  in  wbich  tbe  namea  of  Haman  and  his  sona  occur 
(Esih.  ix,  7,  9}  ia  read  very  rapidly,  and  if  poisible  in 
one  breath,  lo  aignify  thal  they  wera  all  hanged  at  the 
same  time,  the  congregation  atamping  and  ratliing  all 
the  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Ihis  passage  ia  writ. 
ten  in  tbe  MSS.  in  largei  letlen  Ihan  the  reat,  and  that 
tbe  namea  are  airangeil  under  one  anolher.  After  the 
Megiilah  is  read  througb,  ihe  whole  congreicaiion  ex' 
claini,"Cuned  be  Haman;  blesaed  be Honlecai.  Curaed 
be  Zomh  (tbe  wife  of  Haman);  bleased  be  Esther. 
Cursed  be  all  idolaters;  bleased  be  all  laradita,  and 
bleased  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The  Tol- 
ume  ia  then  aolemnly  rolled  up.  Laally,  the  following 
benediction  ia  pronounced  by  tbe  reader:  "Bleased  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  unirerse,  who  hast 
contended  our  eonteat,  judged  our  cause,  hast  avenged 
our  wrorgs,  reąuited  all  the  enemie*  of  our  aoula,  aud 
hast  delirered  ua  from  our  oppreseurs.  Blessed  art  thou 
who  hast  delirered  thy  people  ftom  all  tbeii  oppreaeors, 
tbou  Lord  of  aalyation !"  All  go  home  and  partake  of  a 
repast  said  to  conaiat  mainly  of  niilk  and  egga. 

On  the  moming  of  the  Mth  of  Adar  tbe  Jewa  again  re- 
sort to  the  aynagogue,  inaert  aeyeral  appointed  prayera 
into  the  ordinaiy  daily  ritual ;  Exod.  xvii,  S-IG  ia  read 
aa  the  leason  from  the  law,  which  relatea  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  the  Amalekilea,  the  people  of  Agag  (I  Sam.  xt, 
e),  the  anppoaed  ancealor  of  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  1),  and 
tho  Hef^Uah  or  the  Book  of  Eather  as  tbe  HapbUrab, 
under  tbe  aame  circumstances  aa  thoae  of  the  previoua 
evening.  The  rest  of  tbe  featival  ia  apenC  in  great  re- 
Joicinga:  preaents  are  aent  backwarda  and  forwarda 
amung  frienda  and  relationa,  and  gifla  are  iiberally 
forwarded  lo  the  poar.  Gamea  of  all  sorta,with  danc- 
ing and  musie,  commence.  In  the  evening  a  ąuaint 
dramatic  entertainment,  the  aubject  of  wbich  ia  con- 
nected  wilh  the  occasion,  sometimea  takea  place,  and 
men  freąuently  put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  Iha 
festiviliei  of  Purim,  aceording  U/  Esth.  in,  32,  suapend 
the  law  of  Deut.  xxii,  6,  which  forbids  one  sex  lo  wear 
the  dresa  of  the  otber,  A  dainiv  meal  then  follows, 
some  mes  w  h  a  free  ndulgence  of  w  ne  t>o  h  un- 
m  xed  and  mu  ed  Accord  ng  lo  he  Gema  a  (3/egilla, 
i       l«ne  ur  h  mo    a  festo  Punm  eo  usqiie   uebii- 
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ari,  ut  nullum  discrimen  norit  inter  maledicitionein  Ha- 
manis  et  benedictionem  Mardoctuei." 

From  tbe  canons  which  obtained  in  the  timc  of 
Christ,  we  leam  that  the  MegUIah  had  to  be  written 
in  Hebrew  characters,  on  good  parchment,  and  with  ink 
(Mishna,  MegiUa,  ii,  2) ;  that  if  the  14th  of  Adar  feU 
on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  the  inhabitants  of  rillages 
read  the  Megillah  on  the  Monday  iu  adrance,  or  on 
Thursday,  because  the  country  people  came  to  town  to 
attend  the  markets  and  the  synagogues  in  which  the 
law  was  read  and  tribunals  held  {Meffiłla,  i,  1-3) ;  that 
any  one  was  quali6ed  to  read  it  except  deaf  people, 
fools,  and  minoni  {ibid,  ii,  4),  and  that  it  was  law^ful  to 
read  it  in  a  foreign  language  to  those  who  understood 
foreign  languages  (i^.  ii,  1).  But  though  the  Mishna 
allows  it  to  be  read  in  other  languages,  yet  the  Megillah 
is  generally  read  in  Hebrew. 

The  rejoicings  continue  on  the  15th,  and  the  festiral 
tenninates  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  During  the 
whole  of  the  festiral  the  Jews  may  engage  in  trade,  or 
any  labor,  if  they  are  ao  indined,  as  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion  against  it.  When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be 
doubled,  in  the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festiral  was  rc- 
peated  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  aeem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to  associ- 
ate  the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Amalekites  in 
the  curses  of  the  synagogue  (see  Cod,  Theodon,  xvi,  8, 
18).  Hence  probably  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feast 
of  Purim  in  thoee  ages  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity 
was  so  strongly  manifestcd  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Sereral  Jewish  prorerbs  are  preser\'ed  which 
Btrikingly  show  the  way  in  which  Purim  was  regardeil, 
such  as,  '*The  Tempie  may  fail,  but  Purim  never;" 
**The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah."  It 
was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Measiah^s 
kingdom  except  the  law  and  the  Megillah.  This  af- 
fection  for  the  book  and  the  festival  connected  with  it 
is  the  morę  remarkable  because  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  affected  only  an  exiled  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  because  there  was  so  much  m  them 
to  shock  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  So  popular  was  this  festiyal  in  the  da3'8  of 
Christ  that  Josephus  tells  us  that,  "  even  now,  all  the 
Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  thcse  days 
festirals,  and  send  portions  to  one  another"  (Ani,  xi,  G, 
18),  and  certainly  its  popularity  has  not  dimiuished  in 
the  present  day. 

III.  Did  Christ  cdehraU  this  Feast  f —li  was  first 
suggested  by  Kepler  that  the  ŁopHj  ru>v  'lovSaiuv  of 
John  V,  1  was  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  notion  has 
bceu  confidently  espoused  by  Petarius,  Outram,  Lamy, 
Hug,  Tholuck,  LUcke,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wieseler,  Wincr, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  pn»ve(l  the 
point  be3'ond  contradiction),  and  is  favored  by  Alfurd 
and  Ellicott.  The  que8tion  is  a  difficult  one.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  and  most  of  the  fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by 
Erasmus,  Calrin,  Beza,  and  Bengel.  that  the  feast  was 
Pentecofit,  and  that  of  Cocceius,  that  it  was  Tabernacles 
(which  is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  precluded  by  the  generał  course  of  the  nar- 
rative,  and  especially  by  John  iv,  36  (assuroing  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given  were  spok- 
en  in  seed-time)  compared  with  v,  1.  The  inrerval  in- 
dicated  by  a  comparlson  of  these  texts  could  scarcely 
have  extcnded  beyond  Nisan.  The  choicc  is  thus  left 
between  Purim  and  the  Paasoyer. 

The  pńncipal  objectknis  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  festi- 
val ;  (6)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
have  madę  a  point  of  paying  espccial  honor  to  a  festi- 
val  which  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very  smali  relig- 
ious  element  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge 
and  hatred.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  band,  that  our 
Lord^B  attending  the  feast  would  be  in  harroony  with 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 


people,  which  went  further  than  his  merelj  "  fulfilliEg 
all  righteousness'*  in  carrying  out  tbe  preoepta  of  ilje 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  naiTative  gf 
John  is  best  madę  out  by  supposing  that  the  incidesi 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  occurred  at  the  festival  wfaicfa 
was  characterixed  by  showing  kiudneas  to  tbe  pour. 
and  that  our  Lord  was  induced,  by  the  enmiry  of  tLe 
Jews  then  evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jeruaalem  till  tbe 
Pa88over,  mentioned  John  vi,  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  the  Passoyer  with  the  feast  in  <|tte»> 
tion  has  been  maintained  by  Ireraeufs  EuMbitis.  ai;d 
Tbeodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by  Luther,  Scali^r. 
Grotius,  łlengstenberg,  GresBwell,  Ncander,  Tbtiluc>. 
Kobinson,  and  the  mąjority  of  commentators.      lb< 
principal  difficuUies  in  the  way  are,  (a)  the  omissHij 
of  the  article,  involving  the  improbability   that   tle 
great  festival  of  the  year  should  be  spoken  of  as  "n 
feast  of  the  Jews  f  (6)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  po  up 
to  the  Passoyer  mentioned  John  vi,  4,  he  must  hsre 
absented  himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
that  is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John   vii,  t\. 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended  that  the  applica- 
tion  of  iopHi  without  the  article  to  the  Passoyer  is 
countenanced  by  Matt.  xxvii,  15;  Lukę  xxiti,  17  (comfi. 
John  xviii,  39);  indeed,  it  makes  but  lit  tle  differeiłce 
in  llelleuistic  Greek  whether  the  article  is  present  ar 
aheent  with  a  noun  thus  in  regimen  with  a  folkiwirg 
gcnitive ;  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  stSTing 
away  from  Jerusalem  for  a  longer  period  than  usuaL 
that ''  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him"  (John  vii,  1 ;  cf.  r, 
18);  that  this  long  period  satisfactorily  accoiints  fa 
the  surprise  expre8sed  by  his  brethren  (John  vii.  3); 
and  that,  as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  risii  Jeru- 
salem once  a  year,  he  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (vii,  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Pas80\'er.    A 
still  morę  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  tbe  Pase^orer 
is  the  use  of  the  peculiar  epithet  Sumpón-pinroc  in  LuKe 
vi,  1,  for  the  Sabbath  following,  which  can  roean  no  oiber 
than  that  occurring  after  the  Paschal  week.    Moreorer, 
the  fact  of  the  ripe  but  unharvested  barley  at  (hal 
time  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.     See  Passoai^r. 

The  arguments  on  ono  side  are  best  set  fttrth  by 
Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v,  1,  by  Kepler  {Ed"*j<r 
Chromca,  Frankfort,  1615),  and  by  Anger  {Dt  Ttwp.  in 
A  et,  A  post.  i,  24) ;  also,  in  H  ug*s  Introd,  (pt.  ii,  §  64),  sod 
in  LUcke's  Comment,  on  St,  John's  Gospel  (see  the  Eng- 
lish  translation  of  LUckc*s  IHssertation  in  the  appendix 
to  Tittmann*s  MeletemaUi  San-a,  or  a  Commentarf  on 
St,  Jokn*s  Gospeif  in  BUf,  Cabwetf  vo\,  xlv) ;  tboee  on 
the  other  side,  by  Hengstenberg  {ChrisioUtgy  vol.  ii, 
"  On  the  Scventy'  Weeks  of  Daniel,'*  p.  408-414,  EngL 
transl.,  Washington,  1839) ;  Kobinson,  Jłamump^  notę 
on  the  "  Second  Passoyer;"  and  Neandcr,  Li/r  o/Ckiitt, 
§  143.  See  also  Lightfoot,  Kuiniil,  and  Tholuck,  on 
John  y,  1,  and  Gresswell,  Diss,  viii,  vol.  ii;  EUicott 
Lect,  136w 

IV.  LUeraiure, — See  CarpzoY,  App,  Crit,  iii,  11 ;  Be- 
land,  Ani,  iy,  9;  Schickart,  Purim  sive  Bacchatialia 
Judaorum  (CriU  Sac  iii,  coL  1184);  Buxtorf,  Sya.Jad. 
xxix.  The  Mishnical  treatise  MegiUa  contains  direc- 
tions  respecting  the  modę  in  which  the  scroll  ^houlU  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with  other 
matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  connected  with 
the  senrioe  of  the  synagogue.  Sec  also  Stanbcn,  La 
Vie  Jm»e  en  Abaoe;  Mills,  British  Jetcs,  p.  188;  .4x- 
enfeld,  Betrcu^ten  D'^^.!I&  b?  (ErUng.  1807);  Bidę 
Educator^  iii,  26.     See  Estheb. 

Puritans,  a  name  giyen  to  a  large  party  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  complainetl  that  the 
Information  in  England  was  left  in  an  im|)erfect  stste, 
many  abuses  both  in  worship  and  discipline  being  »till 
retained.  The  name  Puritans  was  deriyed  from  tbe 
freqnent  assertion  of  those  who  composed  the  party 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  corrupted  with  tbe 
remains  of  popery,  and  that  what  they  desired  V8S  a 
"  pure"  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  tbe  Eo^ 
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lUh  woid  "  Puritans"  happens  accidentally  to  repreaent 
Łhe  Greek  iiame  "Cathari*'  which  had  been  amumed 
t)y  the  Noratians,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  yemacular  form 
^^Ketzer"  for  the  Aibigeiises  and  other  opponents  of 
the  Chturch.  It  first  came  into  use  as  the  designation 
of  on  English  Church  party  about  the  year  1564  (Ful- 
ler, Ch.  liist,  ix,  66),  but  after  a  few  years  it  got  to  be 
uaed  also  as  inclusiye  uf  many  who  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  gradually  superaeded 
as  regards  the  latter  by  the  names  of  their  yarious 
sects,  as  Independenta,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  etc.,  and 
as  regards  the  former  by  the  term  "  Nonconformists." 
At  a  still  later  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  IJth  cen- 
tury,  the  Church  Puritans  were  represented  by  "  Low- 
Churchmen,'*  and  the  Non-Church  Puritans  by  "  Di»- 
aenters." 

The  presence  of  a  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of 
JEngland  is,  however,  traceable  for  two  centuries  before 
the  name  of  "  Puritan"  was  aasumed.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tary  the  common  people  had  become  alienated  from 
their  parish  priests  by  the  influence  of  the  friars,  who 
had  authority  from  the  pope  to  preach  and  to  receire 
confessions  wherever  they  pleased,  and  qutte  indepen- 
dently  of  the  ordinary  clergy.  This  extra  -  parochial 
syBtem  of  mission  clergy  weakened  the  hołd  of  the 
Chiirch  upon  the  populace  at  large;  and,  when  the 
friars  themselyes  began  to  lose  their  influence,  aliena- 
tion  from  the  clergy  developed  into  alienation  from  the 
Church.  Thus  aruse  the  Lollards  of  the  15th  ceutu- 
ry,  a  party  which  madę  no  attempt  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worship  or  a  separate  ministry,  but  which  in- 
troduced  its  antisacerdotal  principles  into  many  parish 
churches,  and  madę  many  of  the  clergy  as  strong  op- 
ponents of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system  as  was 
Wycliffe  himself.  During  the  trying  times  of  the 
Reformation  the  party  thus  formed  was  largely  ang- 
mented  by  those  whose  opposition  to  Romish  abuses 
had,  by  a  similar  excess,  developed  into  opposition  to 
the  w  hole  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  srstem — men 
who  thought  that  '^pure"  doctrine  and  "pure**  wor- 
ship oould  only  be  attained  by  an  utter  departure  from 
all  Łhat  had  been  beliered  and  practiced  during  the 
tioies  when  the  Church  of  England  had  oontracted  im- 
puritiea  of  doctrine  and  worship  through  popub  influ- 
ences. 

Whlle  Luther*8  movement  was  at  its  height,  the  par- 
ty which  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Puritans 
was  formed  into  a  society  nnder  the  name  of  "The 
Christian  Brethren,"  which  seems,  from  the  faint  view 
we  get  of  it,  to  have  been  yery  similar  to  that  organ- 
ized  by  John  Wesley  two  centuries  later.  The  head- 
qaarters  of  the  Brethren  were  in  London,  but  they  had 
gained  a  footing  at  both  the  uniyersities,  apparently 
among  the  imdergraduates  and  younger  graduates.  As 
early  as  the  year  1523,  a  body  of  Cambridge  residents 
^  met  often  at  a  house  called  '  The  Wbite  Horse*  to  con- 
fer  together  with  others,  in  mockery  called  Germans, 
because  they  conyersed  much  in  the  books  of  the  di- 
yines  of  Germany  brought  thence.  This  house  was 
choaen  because  those  of  King^s  College,  Queen*8  Col- 
lege, and  St.  John's  might  oome  in  at  the  back  side 
and  80  be  the  morę  priyate  and  undlscoyered"  (Strype, 
Ecdes.  Mem,  i,  568,  ed.  1822).  Among  those  mentioned 
aa  80  meeting  are  the  names  of  Bames,  Arthur,  Bilney, 
Latimer,  and  Coyerdale,  familiarly  known  as  precursors 
of  the  Puritan  moyement  in  Edward  yi's  and  queen 
Elizabeth*s  reign. '  A  few  years  later,  in  1527,  similar 
gatherings  were  detected  at  Oxford,  where  the  names 
of  Frith,  Taremer,  Udał,  Farrar,  and  Cox,  Edward  \V» 
tutor,  are  found  among  those  who  met  together  for  the 
same  purpose  (ibid,  i,  569).  Among  the  Oxford  party 
the  men  of  Wolsey^s  college  held  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion,  and  his  leniency  towards  all  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  charges  of  heresy  was  yery  striking. 

The  principles  which  were  deyeloped  among  the 
morę  estreme  aection  of  these  early  Paritans  may  be 


seen  by  an  extract  from  a  work  written  by  William 
Tyndale  (himself  a  friar  and  a  priest),  who  was  their 
representatiye  man.  Writing  of  the  ministerial  office, 
he  says :  "  Subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  cardinal, 
patriarcb,  and  pope  be  names  of  oifices  and  seryice,  or 
should  be,  and  not  sacramenta.  There  is  no  promise 
conpled  therewith.  If  they  minister  their  offices  truły, 
it  is  a  sign  that  Chrisfs  Spirit  is  in  them ;  if  not,  that 
the  deyil  is  in  them. ...  O  dreamers  and  natural  beasts, 
without  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  sealed  with 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  with  cankered  consciences, 
.  .  .  By  a  priest  understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to 
teach  the  younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  fuli 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Christ,  and  to  minister 
the  sacraments  which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also 
nothing  but  to  preach  Christ'8  promiscs. . . .  According, 
therefore,  as  eyery  man  belieyeth  God*s  promises,  long- 
eth  for  them,  and  is  diligent  to  pray  unto  God  to  fultil 
them,  so  is  his  prayer  heard ;  and  as  good  is  the  prayer 
of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  butcher  as  of  a 
bishop ;  and  the  blessing  of  a  baker  that  knoweth  the 
truth  is  as  good  as  the  blessing  of  our  most  holy  father 
the  pope. . . .  Neither  is  there  any  other  manner  of  cer- 
emony  at  all  reąuired  in  making  our  spiritual  officers 
than  to  choose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  him 
his  duty,  and  give  him  his  charge,  and  so  put  him  in 
his  room"  (Obed,  of  Christ,  Man  [Park.  Soc  ed.],  p. 
254-259). 

These  floating  elements  of  Puritanism  had,  howeyer, 
yery  little  compactness  and  unity  except  in  the  one 
particular  of  opposition  to  the  principles  and  practices 
which  then  preyailed  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  YlIPs  reign,  Calvin  was 
consolidating  a  system  of  doctrine,  worehip,  and  ecclesi- 
astieal  discipline  which  was  ezactly  calculated  to  unitę 
in  a  wieldy  form  the  individual  particles  which  had 
preyiously  been  comparatiyely  powerless  for  want  of 
cohesion.  Calrin  gained  some  personal  influence  in 
England  by  means  of  pertinacious  letters  addrcssed  to 
the  king,  the  protector  Somerset,  and  archbtshop  Cran- 
mer;  but  the  principles  of  his  system  were  chiefly 
propagated  through  the  introduction  of  some  of  his 
foreigu  disciples  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Thus  an  Italian  named  Piętro 
Yermigli,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar,  was  madę 
regius  professor  of  diyinity  at  Oxford,  and  is  known 
to  hbtory  as  Peter  Martyr  (q.  y.).  A  similar  appoint- 
ment  was  madę  at  Cambridge,  where  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  diyinity  was  a  German  named  Martin  Buccr 
(q.  y.),  who  had  been  a  Dominican  friar.  Paul  BUchcr, 
or  Fagius,  a  companion  of  Bucer,  was  destined  for  the 
professorsiiip  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  but  died  in 
1549.  Bernard  Ochinus  (q.  y.),  ex- yicar- generał  of 
the  Capuchin  friars  and  confessor  to  pope  Paul  III, 
came  from  Geneya  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  was  madę 
canon  of  Canterbury,  being  afterwards  l^anished  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent  for  his  Socinianism  and 
his  advocacy  of  polygamy.  John  a  Lasco,  the  Pole, 
was  an  inmate  of  Larobeth  Palące,  where  he  and  other 
foreigners  formed  a  kind  of  Calyinistic  priyy  council  to 
Cranroer;  and  John  Knox  (A.D.  1505-72),  the  Scotch 
preacher,  was  at  one  time  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
cłiaplain  to  the  young  king,  and  at  another  going  on  a 
roying  commission  to  preach  down  the  Church  in  Nor- 
thumberland,  Durham,  and  the  other  northem  counties 
(Jackson,  Works^  iii,  273). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  his  character  that 
Henry  YIII,  though  he  rescued  the  kingdom  from  the 
papai  yoke,  would  proceed  yery  far  in  reform ing  the 
rełigion  of  the  countr}'.  His  successor,  howercr,  Ed- 
ward VI,  a  young  prince  of  eamest  piety,  was  łikely, 
had  his  yałuable  Itfe  been  spared,  to  haye  carried  out  a 
reał  reform,  which  would  haye  rendered  the  Chnrch  of 
England  morę  simple  in  her  ritual  and  morę  strict  in 
ber  discipline  than  she  has  eyer  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be.  But  Mary  succceded  to  the  throne,  and  the  an- 
cieni  Buperstitions  were  restored.    Seyeral  congrega- 
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tions  of  Gennan  Fliotefltaiits.  fleeing  from  Continental 
penecution,  had  found  an  asylum  in  England.  One  of 
the  pńncipal  of  theae  was  scttled  in  London  under  the 
pastorał  care  of  John  k  Lasco,  a  man  of  great  repatC; 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus;  wbile  another  was 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector  during 
the  king's  minority,  at  Glastonbury,  upon  the  lands  of 
the  famoas  monastery  then  lecently  dissoWed.  The 
influence  of  the  foreigners  in  matten  of  religion,  how- 
ever  imperceptible,  mtist  bave  already  been  such  as  to 
exciŁe  suspicion,  for  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  kingdom  without  deiay.  Nor  did  they  retire  alone. 
A  furious  burst  of  peraecation  drore  with  theoi  a  thou> 
sand  Englishmen,  who  felt  that  to  remain  at  home  was 
to  incar  a  needless  hazard.  The  Low  Countries,  the  free 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  were  now  filled 
with  thcse  wanderers.  Frankfort,  Basie,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva  particularly  attracted  them ;  for  there  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Reformation  had  taken  the  strongest  hołd, 
and  there  ita  most  eminent  profeasors  dwelL  Mingled 
with  these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Continental  Kefor- 
mation.  The  English  refugees  had  constant  inter- 
oourse  with  CaWin,  with  Gualter,  with  Peter  Marty r, 
and  John  k  Lasco,  and,  above  all,  with  Henry  BuUinger. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  English  exile8  rettirned 
home,  **  briugiiig  nothing  back  with  them,''  says  Ful- 
ler, **  but  much  leaming  and  soroe  experience."  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  manners  of  the 
German  churchcs.  On  their  return  to  England,  the 
oontrast  betwecn  the  splendor  of  the  English  ceremoni- 
ał and  the  simplicity  of  that  abroad  was  the  roore  strik- 
ing.  Their  opponents  never  ceased  to  attribute  much 
of  the  discontent  that  followed  to  the  Genevan  exile. 
"  They  were  for  the  most  part  Zwiuglian-gospellers  at 
their  going  hence,''  says  Heylin,  **  and  became  the  great 
promoters  of  the  Puritan  faction  at  their  coming  home." 
The  Puritans  themseWes  were  never  unwilling  to  own 
their  obligations  to  the  German  Reformers,  still,  how- 
eyer,  founding  their  scruples  rather  upon  what  they 
themselres  conceived  to  be  the  absence  of  scriptural 
simplicity  than  upon  the  practioe  of  other  Christ ians. 
The  question  of  the  habits,  or,  as  it  has  sińce  been 
termed,  the  restiaiwn  cotUrorerty  (q.  v.),  most  unset- 
tled  them,  and  it  then  began  to  wear  an  auxiou8,  if  not 
a  threatening  aspect. 

It  was  urged  by  the  dissatisfied  party  that  the  im- 
position  of  the  vestments  was  an  infringeroent  of  their 
Christian  Uberty.  They  were  called  under  tbo  Gospel 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  no  outward 
forms  or  splendors  could  contribute  in  any  measure  to 
assist  the  devout  mind  in  a  service  so  spiritual  and  ex- 
alted.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  these  official 
garments  was  to  distract  the  worshipper,  and  to  debase 
his  derotions  by  an  admixture  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  allowed  no  place  in  spiritual  tKings.  The 
Church  of  Christ  was  only  safe  in  ita  simplicity,  and 
such  was  its  inward  glory  that  an}'  attempts  to  deco- 
rate  could  but  in  fact  degrade  it,  They  objected,  too, 
that  the  restments  against  which  they  were  contend- 
ing  had  a  Jewish  origin,  and  belonged  not  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  but  to  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Aaron.  To  introduce  them  into  the  Churoh  of  Christ 
was  to  pervert  their  meaning.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
diyinely  appointed  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  had  passed  away,  together  with  the  rest  of  its  fig- 
uratiye  and  mystic  ceremoniał. 

It  was  a  further  objection,  and  one  that  appealed  not 
only  to  divines  and  controrersialists,  but  to  the  feelings 
of  the  common  people,  that  the  yestments  were  identi- 
cal  with  all  the  superstitions  of  popery.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  antichrist ;  and  those  who 
wore  them  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  men  ei- 
ther  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  or  not 
yet  sufBciently  enlightened  as  to  the  danger,  and  in- 
deed  the  sinfulness,  of  approaching  the  most  dbtant 
confines  of  a  system  which  ought  to  be  ayoided  with 
iUarm  and  horror.     *'  If  we  are  bound  to  wear  popish 


apparel  wben  commanded,  we  may  be  obliged  to  \xn 
shayen  crowns,  and  to  use  oil,  and  cream,  and  f^kr  *. 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  papistical  additioos  to  Łbe  i.rw- 
nances  of  Christ," 

The  aocession  of  Elizabeth,  after  tbe  brief  bat  bło^r 
reign  of  Mary,  re^ńyed  the  hopes  oi  thoce  itIm  ba: 
been  longing  for  a  day  of  morę  complete  idbcToabr-^. 
But  it  soon  became  quite  apparent  tbat  tbe  qiief.'. 
though  opposed  in  principle  to  popery,  was  resrurr*-. 
notwithstanding,  to  retain  as  much  show  and  pomp  il 
rełigious  matters  as  might  be  possible.  A  meedn^  a 
oonyocation  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  yf^ 
1562,  at  which  the  proposal  for  a  further  refonoan •- 
was  seriously  discussed.  Six  alterations  in  partioiis 
were  suggested — the  abrogation  of  all  bolida^^  cxcr^ 
Sabbaths  and  those  relating  to  Christ;  that  in  prsr^ 
the  minister  should  tum  his  face  to  tbe  people:  tbti 
the  signing  of  the  cross  in  bapttsm  should  be  omitt^l 
that  the  sick  and  aged  should  not  be  oompeiłed  »• 
kneel  at  the  communion ;  that  the  partial  use  of  iIm 
surplice  should  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  use  of  or;;a£» 
should  be  laid  aside.  By  a  majórity  of  one,  and  thai 
the  proxy  of  an  abeent  person,  these  propooed  altcia- 
tions  were  rejected. 

From  this  time  the  court  party  and  the  Reforawni.  a* 
they  may  be  termed,  became  morę  decidedly  oppa«<i 
to  each  other.    The  difference  in  their  >'iews  is  ycI] 
described  by  Dr.  Hetheńngton  in  his  ffistory  of  tii 
WettmintUr  Assembfy,     *^  The  main  question,*'  says  he. 
'^on  which  they  were  diyided  may  be  tbns  stated: 
whether  it  were  lawful  and  expedient  to  retain  in  the 
extemal  aspect  of  religion  a  dose  resemUance  to  what 
had  preyailed  in  the  times  of  popery,  or  not?    Tbe 
court  diyines  argued  that  this  prooess  woutd  kad  tb« 
people  morę  easily  to  the  reception  of  the  real  doctrioal 
changes,  when  they  saw  outward  appcarances  so  litke 
altered,  so  that  this  method  seemed  to  be  recommendel 
by  expediency.     The  Reformers  replied  tbat  this  tend- 
ed  to  perpetuate  in  the  people  their  indination  to  thór 
furmer  superstitions,  led  them  to  think  there  was,  sfter 
all,  little  difierence  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Pa- 
pai churohes ;  and,  oonsequently,  that  if  it  madę  tbem 
quit  popery  the  morę  readily  at  present,  it  would  lesre 
them  at  least  equally  ready  to  return  to  it  daoaM  so 
opportunity  ofTer;  and  for  this  reason  they  tboogfat 
it  best  to  leaye  as  few  traces  of  popery  lemaining  as 
possible.     It  was  urged  by  the  court  party  that  erenr 
soyereign  had  authority  to  correct  all  abusea  of  doctńne 
and  worship  within  his  own  dominions :  this,  they  a»- 
serted,  was  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Sapremacr, 
and  consequentIy  the  source  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land.    The  tnie  Reformers  admitted  the  Act  of  Supren- 
acy  in  the  aense  of  the  queen*s  explanation  giren  in 
the  Injunctions,  but  could  not  admit  that  the  conscłcooe 
and  the  religion  of  the  whole  nation  were  sabject  to  tbe 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  soyereign.     The  oourt  partr 
recognised  the  Church  of  Romę  as  a  tnie  Chareh,thcagh 
corrupt  in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  goyeniment;  aiKi 
this  yicw  it  was  thought  iiecessary  to  muntain,  for 
without  this  the  English  bishops  could  not  tracę  tbeir 
succession  from  the  apostles.    But  the  decided  Refono- 
ers  affirmed  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  and  the  Cburh 
of  Romę  to  be  no  tnie  Church ;  nor  would  they  nsk  tbe 
yalidity  of  their  ordinations  on  the  idea  of  a  succesaoo 
through  such  a  channeL     Neither  party  denied  tbat 
the  Bibie  was  a  perfect  nile  of  faith ;  but  the  coait  par- 
ty did  not  admit  it  to  be  a  standard  of  Church  goTem- 
ment  and  discipline,  asserting  that  it  had  been  kfl  to 
the  judgment  of  the  dyil  magistrate  in  Christian  coun- 
tries  to  aocommodate  the  goyemment  of  the  Cbarcb  to 
the  policy  of  the  State.    The  Reformers  maintaioed  tbe 
Scriptures  to  be  the  standard  of  Church  goyemment  aod 
discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine;  to  the  extent,at  tbe 
yery  least,  that  nothing  ahouki  be  imposed  as  neoenarr 
which  was  not  expre8sly  oontained  in,  or  deriyed  fnm, 
them  by  necessary  oon8equence,  adding  that  if  any  dts- 
cretionary  power  in  minor  matters  were  necfesarr,  it 
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must  be  yested,  not  in  the  civil  tnagistimte,  bat  in  the 
spiritual  offioe-bearera  of  the  Churcb  itself.     The  oourt 
Keformen  held  that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church 
for  the  four  or  five  earliest  centańee  was  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  Church  goveniment  and  diacipline,  even  better 
Buited  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  establishment  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  that,  therefore,  nothuig 
morę  was  needed  than  roerely  to  remove  the  morę  mod- 
em innoYations  of  popery.     The  true  Keformen  wished 
to  keep  cloee  to  the  Scripture  model,  and  to  admit  nei- 
ther  office-bearers,  ceremonies,  nor  ordinanoes,  but  such 
as  were  therein  appointed  or  sanctioned.    The  court 
party  affinned  that  things  in  their  own  naturę  indiffer- 
ent,  such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  and  restments,  might  be 
appointed  and  madę  necessary  by  the  command  of  the 
ci  vii  magistrates;  and  that  then  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  subjects  to  obey.     But  the  Keformers  main- 
Łained  that  what  Christ  had  left  indiiferent  no  human 
laws  ought  to  make  necessary ;  and,  besides,  that  such 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  tended  to  lead  men  back  to  popery  and  supersti- 
tiou,  were  no  longer  indifferent,  but  were  to  be  rejected 
aa  unlawfuL     Finally,  the  court  party  held  that  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  uniformity,  which  standard  was 
the  qaeen*8  supremacy  and  the  Uws  of  the  land.     The 
Reformers  regarded  the  Bibie  as  the  only  standard,  but 
thought  compliance  was  due  to  the  decrees  of  provin- 
cial  and  national  synods,  which  might  be  approved  and 
eoforced  by  civil  authorit}'." 

From  this  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
parties,  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  use  of  the  sacerdotal 
ve8t|nents  formed  the  rallying-point  of  the  whole  con- 
tiorersy,  its  foundation  lay  deeper  than  any  merę  out- 
ward  forms.  The  queen  gave  strict  orders  to  the  arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  that  exact  order  and  uniformity 
ahould  be  maintained  in  all  extemal  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. Nay,  so  determined  was  she  that  her  royal  will 
ahould  be  obeyed  that  she  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring  immediate  uniformity  in  the  yestments  on  pain 
of  prohibition  from  preaching  and  depriyation  from  of- 
flce.  Matters  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  by  this  de- 
cide<l  step  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Multitudes  of 
godly  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
forbidden  to  preach  any  where  else.  Uitherto  they  had 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church,  but  now,  their 
bopes  from  that  quarter  being  wholly  blasted,  they 
came  to  the  resolutiou  in  1566  to  form  themselves  into 
a  body  distinct  from  the  Church  of  England,  which 
they  regarded  as  only  half  reformed. 

Elizabeth  was  enraged  to  see  her  royal  mandate 
00  signally  set  at  naught.  The  suspended  ministers 
took  strong  ground,  and,  having  separated  from  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  they  published  a  treatise 
in  their  own  vindication,  boldly  declaring  that  the  im- 
position  of  merę  human  appointments,  such  as  the  wear- 
ing  of  particular  yestments  by  the  clergy,  was  a  decided 
infHngeipent  on  Christian  liberty,  which  it  was  not 
only  Uwful  but  a  duty  to  resist.  In  the  face  of  perse- 
Ctttion,  and  under  threats  of  the  royal  displeasure,  the 
Puritans,  who,  sińce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  been 
pjused,  in  1562,  were  sometimes  called  NonconformisUf 
conttnued  to  hołd  their  priyate  meetings.  Their  first 
attempt  to  engage  in  public  worship  was  rudely  inter- 
mpted  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  under  color  of  law 
seyeral  were  sent  to  prison  and  were  afterwards  tried. 
The  party,  howeyer,  continued  to  increase,  and  so  in- 
fected  were  the  younger  students  at  Cambridge  with 
the  Puritan  doctrines  that  the  famous  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  with  three  hundred  morę,  threw  ofT  their  sur- 
plices  in  one  day  within  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  religious  condition  of  EngUnd  at  this  time  was 
truły  deplorable.  "  The  Churchmen,"  says  Strype,  in 
his  Li/e  of  Parker,  "heaped  up  many  benefices  upon 
themselyes,  and  resided  upon  nonę,  neglecting  their 
cures;  many  of  them  alieuated  their  lands,  madę  un- 
reasonable  leases  and  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted 
TeventoD8  and  adyowsons  to  their  wiyes  and  children, 


or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churches  ran  greatly  into 
dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept  nasty  and 
filthy,  and  indecent  for  God's  worship.  Among  the 
laity  Łhere  was  little  deyotion.  The  Lord*s  day  was 
greatly  profaned  and  little  obseryed.  The  common 
prayers  were  not  frequenŁed.  Some  liyed  witbout  any 
seryioe  of  6od  at  alL  Many  were  merę  beathens  and 
atheists.  The  queen^s  own  court  was  a  harbor  for 
epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  be- 
cause  it  stood  in  no  parish.  Which  things  madę  good 
men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impendiug  oyer  the  na- 
tion." 

To  proyide  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  inefficien- 
cy  of  the  clergy,  associations  were  established  in  differ- 
ent  diooeses  for  the  purpoee  of  oonducting  '*  prophesy- 
ings,"  as  they  were  called,  or  priyate  expositions  of 
difficult  pasaages  of  Scripture.  These  meetings,  how- 
eyer, excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  issued  an 
order  for  their  suppression.  The  Parliament  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  disposed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1572  two  bills  were  passed  haying 
that  object  in  yiew.  Encouraged  by  this  moyement 
in  their  fayor,  they  prepared  a  fuli  statement  of  their 
grieyances  under  the  title  of  an  ''Admonition  to  the 
Parliament;"  and  in  thu  document,  which  is  understood 
to  haye  been  the  production  of  Cartwright,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  urged  to  reform  the  churches.  Instead  of 
obtaining  redress,  seyeral  of  the  leading  Puritans  were 
imprisoned  and  treated  with  great  seyerity.  The  de- 
cided opposition  which  the  queen  had  manifested  to  all 
reform  in  the  Church  finally  led  the  Puritans  to  sur- 
render  all  hope  of  any  legislatiye  act  in  fayor  of  their 
yiews;  and  being  moet  of  them  Presbyterians  in  prin- 
ciple,  those  of  them  resident  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood  formed  themselyes  into  a  presbytery,  although 
the  step  thus  taken  called  forth  from  the  queen  another 
proclamation  enforcing  uniformity. 

In  1572,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  and  a 
meeting-house  erected  at  Wand8wortli,in  Surrey.  Field, 
the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  was  its  first  minister ;  and 
seyeral  names  of  consideration  with  the  Puritans,  in- 
cluding  those  of  Trayers  and  Wilcox,  were  among  its 
founders.  Presbyteries  were  formed  in  ot  her  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  nnmerous  secret  meetings  were  held 
in  priyate  houses,  which  gaye  morę  alarm  to  the  goy- 
emment,  or  at  least  a  stronger  pretext  for  seyerity. 
Eyen  moderate  men  began  to  express  anxiety.  To 
meet  the  danger,  the  High  Court  of  Commission  was  now 
first  put  in  motion.  It  empowered  the  queen  and  her 
successors,  by  their  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
to  authorize,  wheneyer  they  thought  fit,  and  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  pleased,  a  commission  of  persons,  lay 
or  derical,  to  exerdse  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  under 
the  queen  and  her  successors,  in  spiritual  things;  and 
"  to  order,  yisit,  reform,  and  redress  all  heresies,  errors, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities 
whataoeyer."  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  yiolent  sup- 
pression of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  at  Wandsworth ; 
its  sub8equent  labors  were  of  the  same  cbaracter.  Kot- 
withstanding  these  seyerities,  Puritanism  continued  to 
increase;  for  the  persecution  which  does  not  extermi- 
nate  a  religious  party  neyer  fails  to  strengthen  it.  And 
while  the  cause  was  gaining  strength  in  London,  it  was 
taking  firm  root  in  the  great  seats  of  leaming. 

The  PuriUns  were  now  effectually  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  organized  under  a 
different  form  of  Church  polity.  But  the  independent 
attitude  which  they  had  thus  assnmed  rendered  them 
only  the  morę  obnoxious  to  the  qneen  and  the  High- 
Church  party.  Stronger  measnres  were  accordingly 
adopted  to  disoourage  them  and  destroy  their  influence; 
many  of  them  were  sUenced,  imprisoned,  banished,  and 
otherwise  oppressed.  In  1580,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  such  books  or 
pamphlets  as  assailed  the  opinions  of  the  prelates  and 
defended  those  of  the  Puritans.  This  was  foUowed  in 
the  same  session  by  another  act  authoriang  the  inflio- 
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tion  of  heavy  fines  and  imprisonmenŁ  upon  those  who 
absented  tbcmcielve8  from  "church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  where  common  prayer  is  said  according  to  Łhe 
Act  of  Unifonnity." 

The  effecŁ  of  tbese  harsh  and  rigorous  enactroents 
was  to  render  the  Puritans  bolder  and  morę  deter- 
mined.  No  longer  limiting  their  complaints  agaiust 
the  Establiahed  Church  to  merely  outward  ritea  and 
ceremonies,  some  of  them  eren  went  so  f ar  as  to  re- 
nounce  her  communion,  and  to  declare  her  as  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church.  Political 
discussion  broke  in  upon  religious  inquin'.  The  hie- 
rarchy was  assailed,  the  Prayer-book  vililied,  and  min- 
isters  who  had  been  silenced  for  their  irregiilarities 
were  listened  to,  perhaps  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
because  of  their  nonconformity,  in  the  prophcsyings. 
The  generał  religious  condition  of  the  countr}'-  mean- 
while  suffered  greatly.  In  many  counties  scarcely  one 
preacher  could  be  found.  In  some  dioceses  there  were 
two  or  three;  there  was  a  generał  tbirst  for  religious 
iustruction,  but  the  people,  as  the  archbishop  told  the 
qneen|  were  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Grindal  resolved  to  take  the  "  prophesyings"  under  his 
own  care,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reroore  the  causes 
of  objectiou.  He  therefore  forbade  the  introducŁion  of 
politics,  the  speaking  of  laymen,  or  ministers  sup- 
pressed,  and  the  allusions,  hitherto  not  unfreąuent, 
to  matters  of  goyemment ;  and  instead  of  a  cbairman 
elected  by  the  societies,  he  placed  the  meetings  for  the 
futurę  under  the  care  of  the  archdeacon,  or  of  some 
graye  diyine  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Ten 
bishops  heartily  approyed  of  the  primate's  decision,  and 
cncouraged  the  prophesyings  in  their  dioceses.  But 
the  queen  regarded  them  with  great  dislike,  and  the 
court  resolyed  on  their  suppression.  It  was  in  rain  the 
faithful  primato  remonstrated  with  the  ąueen.  **Alas! 
roadam,  is  the  Scripture  morę  plain  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully 
preached?  I  am  forced,  with  all  humiliiy,  and  ret 
plainly,  to  profess  that  I  cannot  with  safe  conscience. 
and  without  offence  to  the  roajesty  of  God,  giye  my 
asscnt  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises."  In 
yain  did  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  lord-treasurer 
Burleigh,  who  presentod  the  remonstrance,  add  the 
weight  of  their  intercessions.  The  queen  was  enraged, 
and  the  primate,  who  was  old  and  sick,  was  ordered  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  houae,  and  wonid 
probably  hare  been  deprired  if  death  had  not  stepped 
in  to  his  release.  Ile  died  July  6,  1583.  I^aching 
fell  into  contempt,  and  the  Church  of  England  bas  nev- 
er  sińce  entirely  recoyered  from  the  blow,  There  bas 
always  sińce  this  eyent  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
which  bas  regarded  this  diyine  ordinance  with  real  or 
well-feigned  contempt. 

One  of  the  leadera  of  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Puńtan  i^arty  was  Robert  Brown,  who  is  thought  to 
haye  been  the  founder  of  the  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational  Church  in  England.  See  Brown ists.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Puritans,  howeyer,  were  either 
Presbyterians,  or  still  retained  their  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England.  But  in  all  circumstanoes  they 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  tide  of  pcrsecu- 
tion  ran  high  and  sŁrong.  In  yain  did  the  House  of 
Commons  attempt  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion  oyer  the  poor  oppressed  Puritans:  the  ąueen  was 
inexorable,  and  parliament  was  compelled  to  yield. 

In  this  State  of  matters  all  hope  of  a  legislatiye 
remedy  was  abandoned,  and  the  Puritan  ministers  set 
themselyes  to  deyise  plans  for  their  own  usefulness  and 
efficiency  as  Christian  teacbers.  Although  many  of 
the  Puritans  thus  formed  scparate  sects,  a  yery  large 
proportion  of  them  still  continued  in  the  Church ;  and 
yery  subtle  measurcs  were  taken  by  some  of  their  lead- 
era a  few  yeara  later.  under  Cartwright's  adyice  and  di- 
rection,  for  the  inoculation  of  the  country  with  Presby- 
n  principles  in  such  a  manncr  as  to  ayoid  the  fur- 


feiture  of  their  beneOoes.  On  May  8,  1582,  ństj  6c- 
gymen  from  the  eastem  counties  met  at  CockfiekiB 
Suffulk,  of  which  parish  one  of  them — Knewstab— w» 
yicar  (oddly  enough,  Cockfield  is  witbin  m,  short  &- 
unce  of  Hadleigh,  where  the  eailiest  planB  of  the  Tiu- 
tarians  were  laid),  to  oonsult  about  the  ordinary  I^Ev 
tan  platform — "  apparel,  matter,  form,  clays,  fkstińgi.  is- 
junctions,"  etc  They  adjoumed  to  Ciambridge,  ei 
from  thenoe  to  London,  *^  where  they  hoped  fo  be  r<e> 
cealed  by  the  generał  resort  of  the  people  to  Parlia- 
ment." At  length,  under  the  gnidance  of  Cartwrizk. 
the  lato  Margaret  professor,  and  of  Trmvef9,  aftemn^ 
Ilooker's  opponent,  and  who  was  at  the  time  dume^ar 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  lord  Burleigh.  th» 
conyocation  of  Puritan  clergy  framed  the  folIoviii£ 
systematic  plan  for  grading  their  new  system  on  itis 
of  the  Church.  The  document  ia  of  sufficient  impor* 
tance  to  be  giyen  at  fuli  length : 


(*< 


Cone^ming  Min  Mera. — Let  no  man,  thnngh  he  be  • 
nniyersity  roan,  ofTer  hłmcelf  to  the  niinlstry ;  nor  H 
any  mau  take  niKin  him  an  uncertalu  aud  \ugae  miuk- 
try,  Łhongb  it  be  offered  nuto  hIm. 

"  But  sncb  as  be  called  tn  the  ministry  bj  some  ceruio 
Church,  let  them  impart  it  nuto  that  Clattmm  or  CtmfFrt^e*. 
whereof  theniiielyes  iire,or  elre  unto  some  grenter  Cbunrfe 
Ascembly;  aud  if  pnch  ifhall  be  found  fit  by  them,  thea  łe; 
them  be  commended  by  their  letters  nuto  the  bifehop,  ihii 
they  may  be  ordnined  mhiistera  by  him. 

**Thofe  ceremouies  in  the  Book  of  Common  Fnrer 
which,  being  tłtken  fl-om  popery,  are  In  coutroymy 
onght  to  be  oroitted  and  giyen  over,  if  it  may  be  d<H-' 
wiihont  danger  of  being  pnt  from  the  ministry.  Bat  if 
there  be  any  imminent  danger  to  be  deprived*  theo  ib  • 
mntter  must  be  communicated  to  the  Clae«if»  iu  wbicb 
that  Chnrch  Ir,  that  by  the  Judgmcut  thereof  it  may  it 
determined  wbat  onght  to  be  done. 

"  If  Bubi>crtpŁłon  to  the  Articles  of  Beliglon  and  to  tht 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be  agam  urged.  it  i:< 
thonght  thnt  the  Book  of  Articles  may  be  eiubM:iil^d 
unto,  according  to  the  statntes  18  Eliz.,  that  l9,  nnto  tuch 
of  them  on1v  as  contałn  the  tnm  of  Christian  fnith  sod 
doctrine  of  the  ^acraments.  But,  for  many  weighty  c»of«s. 
neither  the  rei^t  of  the  Articles  In  that  book  nar  ibe  &>oł: 
of  Common  Prnyer  may  be  allowed :  no,  tbongh  a  niao 
shnuld  be  depriyed  of  hts  mtnistry  for  it. 

^'Coneeminff  Churchxeardefui,^n  seemeth  that  chorcV 
wardens  aud  coliectors  for  the  poor  migbt  be  thus  turned 
into  elders  aud  dcacous. 

•*When  they  nie  to  be  cho^en,  let  the  Chnrch  htr* 
wamini;  flrteen  dnys  before  of  the  time  of  elecifons,  nsd 
of  ihe  ordiuancen  of  the  realni ;  but  e^pecially  of  Cbiiifr^ 
ordinance  tonching  oppoluting  of  wntcbmen  and  OTtr- 
feers  in  his  Churcn,  who  are  to  foreree  that  nonę  oJTenfe 
or  scandal  do  ariee  in  the  Chnrdi;  and  if  any  soch  hap- 
peu,  that  by  tbem  it  be  dnly  abolished. 

"0/  CoUecłora  for  the  P»or,  w  Deaeona. — And  toDcbJa^ 
dencons  of  both  sorts— ylz.,  men  and  women — the  Cbarch 
phall  be  niouibhed  what  is  required  by  the  apo^tle;  aad 
that  they  are  nnt  ro  choore  men  of  cnstom  aud  of  conrsej 
or  of  riche?,  but  for  their  falih,  leal,  and  integrity:  aoó 
that  the  Chnrch  is  to  pray,  in  the  meantime,  t«>  be  ^o  dl- 
rected  that  they  make  chóice  of  them  that  be  meet 

'*  Let  the  names  of  ench  as  are  chosen  be  pnblished  the 
next  Lord^s  dnv,  and  afier  that  their  dutles  to  the  Cfaorcfa, 
nud  the  Churcn 's  toM^ards  tbem.  shall  be  declared :  tbeu 
let  them  be  receiyed  nnto  the  ministry  to  which  they  are 
chofcn  with  the  jgeneral  prayers  of  the  whole  Chnrch. 

*'Qf  CloMea.— The  brethren  are  to  be  reauested  to  or> 
dain  a  distribnilon  of  all  churches,  accoraing  to  tb«$e 
rnles  in  that  behalf  that  are  i^et  down  in  the  SjnodiciI 
Discipline,  tonching  claesical.  proylucial,  comitlal,  or  of 
commeucements  and  as>emblies  for  the  w  bole  kingdoni. 

"  The  Clnsf es  are  to  be  required  to  kecp  acte  of  menio* 
rabie  matters,  which  they  ehall  sec  dellvered  to  the  conń- 
tial  iissembly,  that  from  ihence  they  may  be  broosht  t>y 
ihe  proylucial  assenibly. 

"They  aro  to  denl  eamesłly  with  patrona  to  pre!'entflŁ 
men  whensoeyer  any  Church  is  fulleu  yoid  in  tharCIa^^^- 

"The  comitial  assembllea  are  to  be  admoni.-bed  to 
make  collections  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  rtiinl* 
are,  but  especlally  for  the  relief  ofeuch  ministers  herc  a* 
are  pnt  ont  for  not  subscribing  to  the  articles  teiidcrcd 
by  tne  bishops;  aiso  for  relief  of  Scottish  ministera  UJd 
others,  and  for  other  profltable  and  necessair  oses. 

"All  the  proYincial  synods  must  conUnnafly  aforeband 
Hirepce  In  due  time  to  appołnt  the  keepfnc  of  their  iifit 
proYincial  synods,  and  for  the  sendfng  of  choeen  -oeTeont 
with  certaiu  instmctiona  nnto  the  national  synod,  to  1)0 
holden  whenpoeyer  the  Parliament  for  the  kinfrdom  eball 
be  CJiIled,  aud  at  sonie  certałn  time  every  year"  {Dangtf- 
01OI  Pomtiorut  aud  Prooeedinm  [1593],  p.  46 :  Ńeal,  HitL  </ 
the  Pttritaiuf,  i,  846). 

A  Book  of  Discipline  was  prepare<l  for  their  direc- 

tion  in  their  pastorał  work;  and  this  docoment  wtf 
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subacribed  bv  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the  most  de- 
voted  nainiatera  in  England. 

The  High-ChuFch  party  now  took  a  bold  step  in  ad- 

^ance.     Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  serroon  which  be  preached 

mt  PauFa  Cross,  Jan.  12,  1588,  maintained  the  divine 

rigbt  of  bUhops,  thus  exposing  the  Puritans  to  the 

charfęe  of  heresy.    The  promnlgation  of  a  doctrine  so 

iiovei    and  startUng   excited  the  utmost  commotion 

throughout  all  England.    Many  of  the  moderate  sup- 

porters  of  episcopacy  were  not  prepared  to  coincide  in 

the  extreme  view  which  Dr.  Bancroft  had  taken,  and 

the  friends  of  royal  supremacy  were  alarmed  lest  the 

propagation  of  such  opinions  might  lead  to  an  infringe- 

meiit  of  the  queen*s  prerogatire  as  head  of  the  Church 

of  Kngland.     The  Puritans,  on  the  other  band,  were  for 

a  considerable  time  disposed  to  treat  the  wbole  matter 

%v^ith  ridicule,  and,  accordingly,  the  famous  Martin  Mar- 

Prelate  tracts  were  issued  at  tbis  time,  characterized  by 

the  most  pungent  wit  and  caustic  satire,  levelled  against 

the  bishops  and  their  supporters.    These  anonymous 

pamphleta  were  circulated  in  great  numbers  through- 

oiit  the  country,  and  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  by 

all  classes  of  the  people.    The  authors  of  these  clever 

though  coarae  productions  were  never  disco vered,  and 

their  damaging  effect  upon  the  High-Church  party  was 

oniy  arrested  by  the  seizure  of  the  priuting-press  from 

%vhich  they  had  been  throwm  off. 

But  the  evil  which  Bancroft  wrought  was  not  limit- 

ed  to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 

episcopacy;  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such  re- 

lentlcss  fury  that  in  one  year  three  hundred  minbtere 

were  silenced,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  or  com- 

pelled  to  Ieave  the  country.    An  act  was  passed  for 

the  suppreasion  of  conrentides  on  pain  of  perpetual 

banishment     In  short,  throughout  the  whole  reign  of 

Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  were  assailed  with  the  most 

cruel  persecution  in  almoet  every  conceivabIe  form.    At 

Icngth,  as  the  life  of  the  despotic  queen  approached  its 

close,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 

party  began  to  reyire.     The  throne,  when  vacaut,  was 

likely  to  be  filled  by  James  YI  of  Scotland,  whose  edu- 

cation  in  a  Presbyterian  country,  as  well  as  his  arowed 

preference  for  a  Presbyterian  Church,  was  likely  to 

predispose  him  to  faror  their  view8. 

March  24, 1603,  queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Scot- 
tish  king  was  procUimed  80vereign  of  England.     The 
Puritans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  cali  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  new  king  to  the  heavy  grievances  under 
which  they  had  long  labored.    As  James  was  trarel- 
ling  southwards  to   take  possession  of  the  Engltsh 
throne,  a  docament,  commoniy  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Millenary  Petition,  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  petitioners  declared — and  hence 
the  name— *'  That  they,  to  the  number  of  morę  than  a 
ihoutand  ministers,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  human 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  cast  themselyes  at  his  majes- 
ty'8  feet  for  relief."    This  petition  was  signed  by  seyen 
hundred  and  lifty  ministers,  which  was  probably  about 
one  half  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England.    As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  the  prelatic  party  also  assailed 
the  royal  ear  with  plausible  statements  of  their  High- 
Cburch  view8.    James  professed  to  have  a  peculiar 
skill  in  theological  debatę,  and  by  way  of  appearing  to 
be  impartial,  he  arranged  a  public  discussion  of  the  con- 
tested  pointa  to  take  place  in  his  presence  on  an  ap- 
pointed  day.     This  is  well  known  as  the  Hampion 
Court  Conferenoe,  which  ended  in  conrincing  the  Puri- 
tans that  they  were  utterly  mistaken  in  looking  for 
protection,  not  to  speak  of  favor,  from  the  new  monarch, 
who  had  evidently  become  a  sudden  conrert  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  that,  too,  of  the  strongest  and  most  High- 
Church  character. 

James  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land than  he  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  still 
morę  Łyrannical  and  despotic  than  eren  Elizabeth  her- 
Mir  bad  been.  The  High  Commission,  which  had  long 
been  an  engine  of  the  moat  cruel  oppression  against  the 


Puritans,  was  continued ;  subscription  to  canons  and  ar- 
ticles  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe  were  silenced  or  de- 
poeed.  Thus  insulted  and  oppressed,  both  by  the  gov- 
emment  and  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  the 
Puritans  felt  it  to  be  important  that  their  true  princi- 
ples  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  people^ 
With  this  view  a  treatitie  was  published,  entitled  Eng^ 
łiah  Puriianism,  which  afforded  a  fuli  and  impartial 
statement  of  their  peculiar  opinions. 

The  extent  to  which  James  was  disposed  to  push  the 
royal  prerogative  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  alarm  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  Both  civil  and  re- 
ligious  liberty  were  evidently  in  danger,  and  Parlia- 
ment prepared  to  interfere  and  to  demand  redress  of 
grierances  which  had  now  become  intolerable.  **  But 
the  king,"  says  Dr.  Hetherington, "  met  all  their  re- 
monstrances  and  petitions  for  redress  with  the  most 
lofty  assertions  of  his  royal  prerogative,  in  the  exerci8e 
of  which  he  held  himself  to  be  accountable  to  God  alone, 
affirming  it  to  be  sedition  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what 
a  king  might  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  The 
Parliament  repeated  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights, 
accused  the  High  Commission  of  illegal  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  adrocated  a  morę  mild  and  merciful 
course  of  procedurę  towards  the  Puritans.  Offended 
with  the  awakening  spirit  of  freedom  thus  displayed, 
the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  dissolred  the  Par- 
liament, resolyed  to  govem,  if  posaible,  without  par- 
liaments  in  futurę.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  James  aroused,  in  the  roind  of  England,  a  deep 
and  yigilant  jealousy  with  regard  to  their  80vereign*8 
intentions,  which  rested  not  till,  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  it  broke  furth  in  i  ta  strength  and  oyerthrew  the 
monarchy." 

Depriyed  of  all  hope  of  redress,  numbers  of  the  Puri- 
tans fłed  to  the  Continent,  and  some  of  them,  haying 
there  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency,  retumed  to  introduce  that  s^^stem  of  Church 
polity  into  England.  Thus  arose  a  body  of  Christians 
which  erc  long  assumed  a  prominent  place  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  kingdom.  The 
king,  though  a  professed  religionist,  was  still  morę  a 
politician ;  and  so  completely  was  the  former  character 
merged  in  the  latter  that  he  had  come  to  rank  all  as 
Puritans  who  dared  to  limit  the  royal  prerogatiye  or 
to  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  as  es- 
tablished  by  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  countr}'. 
To  the  maintenance  of  despotism  in  the  State  he  added 
also  the  fostering  of  a  noyel  theology  in  the  Church, 
ayowing  his  bostility  to  the  Calyinistic  yiews  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  in  Scotland,  and  bestowing  his  fa- 
yors  upon  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  were  begin- 
ning  to  teach  Arminian  sentiments.  The  condition  of 
the  countr}',  both  in  a  political  and  religious  aspect,  was 
eyery  day  becoming  morę  agitated,  and  matters  were 
fast  ripening  for  a  great  national  conyulsion,  when  the 
death  of  Jamę?,  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Charles  I,  arrested  the  reyolutionary  tendencies  for  a 
time.  Additional  cnielties,  howeyer,  were  inilictcd  upon 
the  Puritans  under  the  new  reign;  fresh  ceremonice  of 
a  thoroughly  Romish  character  were  introduced  by  Laud 
with  the  royal  sanction ;  and,  in  conseąuencc,  numbers 
who  refused  to  conform  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
other  countrics. 

A  few  years  before  the  new  reign  had  commcnced, 
a  body  of  Puritans,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  expoeed,  had  embarked  as 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  had  formed  a  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire. 
This  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  (q.  v.)  receiyed  yast 
acccssions  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Laud.  An  associatlon  for  promoting  emigration  to  New 
England  was  formed  on  a  large  scalę.  Men  of  rank  and 
influence  and  ejected  Puritan  ministers  of  high  stand- 
iug  encouraged  the  scheme,  and  a  grant  of  land  from 
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the  goyernment  wm  appUed  for.  Tbe  king  was  not 
opposed  to  the  design,  and  a  patent  was  obtained  for 
the  goyemment  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Em  igrań  ts  to  the  number  of  200  set  sail,  and,  landing 
at  Salem  in  1629,  established  a  new  colony  there. 
Next  year  1500  left  the  shores  of  England,  including 
many  both  of  wealth  and  education.  The  destre  for 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  Puritans  eon- 
tiimed  to  gather  strength,  and  year  after  year  laige 
numbers  of  them  proceeded  to  New  England.  Neal  al- 
leges  that  had  not  the  civil  power  inierfered  to  cbeck 
the  ragę  for  emigration,  ia  a  few  years  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  taken 
to  America.  But  the  govemment  became  alarmed,  and 
a  proclamaŁion  was  issued  "to  restrain  the  disorderly 
transportiog  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  because  of  the 
many  idle  and  refractory  humors,  whose  only  or  prin- 
cipal  end  is  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  authority." 
Next  day  an  order  appeared  to  '*8tay  eight  ships  now 
in  the  river  of  Thames  prcpared  to  go  for  New  England," 
and  the  passengers,  among  whom  was  01iver  Crom- 
well, were  obliged  to  diaembark.  Notwithstanding  the 
check  thus  given  to  emigpration,  it  is  calculated  that 
during  twelve  years  the  emigranta  amounted  to  no  less 
than  21,000  persona. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  minions, 
both  in  the  goyernment  and  the  Church,  soon  precipi- 
tated  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king  by  the  axe  of 
the  execuŁioner,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Coro- 
monwealth  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  By 
the  act  of  Sept.  10,  1642,  it  was  declared  that  prel- 
acy  should  be  abolished  in  England  from  and  after 
Noy.  5,  1643,  and  it  was  resoWed  to  suromon  togeth- 
er  an  assembly  of  diyines  in  order  to  complete  the 
necessary  reformation.  In  the  meantime,  yarious  en- 
actments  were  pasaed  for  the  suppreasion  of  some  of 
the  most  cr}'ing  eyils,  and  for  aflfurding  some  support 
to  those  Puritan  ministors  who  had  been  ejected  in 
former  times  for  nonconformity,  or  had  recently  suffer- 
ed  from  the  rayages  of  the  king's  army.  It  was  a  re- 
ligious  age;  and  though  the  people  had  trampled  the 
crown  beueath  their  feet,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
depreciate  the  office  of  the  clergy.  During  the  beat 
of  the  war  the  Puritans,  who  almost  to  a  man  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  preached  to  large  congregations; 
and,  in  all  the  great  towns  at  least,  they  had  the  im- 
plicit  ear  of  the  people.  Episcopacy  being  at  an  end, 
they  acted,  for  a  while,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscienoe  or  merę  taste;  the  surplice  was  generally 
laid  aside;  and  exŁempore  prayer  was  used  in  the  par- 
ish  churches  eyen  before  the  ordinance  of  Parliament 
appeared,  in  1645,  forbidding  the  Book  of  Common 
F^yer.  The  old  Puritanism,  howeyer,  was  now  pass- 
ing  away.  A  generation  had  arisen  in  whose  eyes  the 
principles  of  Cartwrigbt  were  crude  and  imperfect. 
They  no  longer  contended  against  the  forms  and  yest- 
ments,  but  against  the  oonstitution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Prclacy,  by  which  we  understand  the  epis- 
copacy titled  and  associated  with  ciyil  authority,  was 
detested ;  all  forms  of  prayer  were  decried ;  and  episco- 
pacy, eyen  in  its  mildest  forms,  was  thought  unscriptu- 
raL  Thus  Puritanism,  properly  so  called,  became  ex- 
tinct  because  the  grounds  of  the  old  contentton  no  long- 
er exi8ted.  The  later  Puritans  appeared  and  immedi- 
ately  fell  into  two  great  parties,  Presby  terians  (q.  y.)  and 
Independenta  (q.  y.).  For  nine  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  there  was  no  fixe<l 
and  legalized  form  of  Church  goremment  in  England 
at  all.  Eyen  Charles  had  consented  to  the  remoyal  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  though  he 
had  not  sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  yet 
a  large  party  regarded  the  measure  as  called  for  in  the 
circurostances  of  the  country.  In  this  state  of  matters 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Diyines  was  conyened, 
consisting  largcly  of  Puritan  preachers  who  had  gradu- 
ally  become  attached  to  Presbyterianism.    The  Inde- 


pendent or  Congregattonal  party  in  the  Aiwaiiibly^  'ism- 
eyer,  though  few  in  point  of  number,  yet  had  sufficks 
influence  to  preyent  preabytery  from  betng^  estafali&&r^ 
in  England.  Throughout  the  daya  of  the  ComiDis- 
wealth  Puritanism  existed  in  tbe  form  chiefly  of  lŁik> 
pendency.  On  Dec  25, 1655,  Cromwell  iasoed  a  p?uc- 
lamation  that  thencefortb  no  minister  of  Łhe  Cboiri 
of  England  should  dare  to  preach,  adnainister  the  sb> 
raments,  or  teach  schui^  on  pain  of  impriaonmett  or 
exile.  After  the  Reatoration  of  Charles  II,  in  16G2,  ih- 
name  of  Puritan  was  cbanged  into  that  of  A^^r*^ 
formitł,  which  comprehended  all  who  refaaed  to  c-> 
serye  the  rites  and  stibscribe  to  the  doctrincs  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Unif^ins- 
ity.  By  this  act  nearly  2000  ministcra  of  tbe  Chur-b 
of  England  were  ejected  from  their  cbarges  and  thioiiL 
into  the  ranka  of  the  Nonconformists  (q.  v.). 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  condiuńon,  the  d^^- 
trinal  Puritans.    These  formed,  in  fact,  the  noodcrari: 
Church  party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     TlaiB 
leaders  were  bishops  Dayenant,  Hall,  WiUiams,  sn'! 
Carleton.    The  title  of  doctrinal  Puritans  was  fa^ttas^ 
upon   them  by  the  Laudian  party.     They  held  sod 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  o|:^M»ti<« 
to  the  sacramental  system  which  Laud  had  reccfitir 
introduoed.    They  entertained  no  scmples  as  to  tłse 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whick 
they  wiłiingly  oonformed.    But  they  rejected  with  in- 
dignation  the  innoyations  of  the  Laudian  party,  wbo, 
in  return,  branded  them  with  the  name  of  Puiitaju. 
It  was  an  entirely  new  application  of  the  word,  and 
one  against  which  they  did  not  fail  to  protest.    It 
seems  to  haye  been  first  used  about  1625  by  bisbop 
Montague  in  a  controyersy  with  Carleton,  and  the  lał- 
ter  exclaims,  "  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  erer  heard 
of  a  Puritan  doctrine  in  points  dogmaticaL  and  1  hare 
liyed  longer  in   the  Church  than  be  hath  done:    I 
thought  that  Puritans  were  only  such  as  were  factioos 
against  the  bishops,  in  the  point  of  pretended  dUci- 
pline ;  and  so  I  am  surę  it  hath  been  undentood  iu  our 
Church."    The  controrersies  which  haye  eyer  stnce  ex- 
isted  within  the  boaom  of  the  Church  of  England  wnr 
for  the  first  time  appeared.     The  conatniction  <^  tbe 
baptismal  offices  became  a  subject  of  oontention,  sDd 
the  whole  que8tion  of  baptismal  and  sacramental  grace. 
The  doctrinal  Puritans  adhered  to  tbe  ancient  forms  of 
worship,  and  for  dolng  so  were  seyerdy  harassed.    The 
Laudian  party  maintained  **  that  whateyer  rites  were 
practiced  in  the  Church  of  Romę,  and  not  expnssij 
abolished  at  the  Reformation,  nor  diaclaimed  bv  siir 
doctrine,  law,  or  canon,  were  oonsistent  with  the  Churth  * 
of  England."     Under  this  generał  maxim  they  intrD> 
duced  a  multitude  of  ceremonies — such,  for  instaoce,  ts 
bowing  to  the  east  and  placing  candles  on  the  aitsr, 
now  gorgeously  deoorated  once  morę — which  had  lon|; 
been  dismissed  as  badges  of  popery.     Thus  in  a  shoit 
time  a  difference  was  apparent  between  the  two  par- 
ties both  in  doctrinal  teaching  and  in  yisible  formi 
To  com  pieto  the  quarTel,  the  Laudians  were  of  tbe  Ar- 
minian  school,  while  the  doctrinal  Puritans  were  mod- 
emu Calyinists.     For  twenty  years  the  doctrinal  Pu- 
ritans were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  annoyance;  but 
they  remained  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  tbe 
Church,  and  when  the  etorm  burst  upon  it  they  were 
exposed  to  all  its  tury.    They  took  no  share  in  Laud'i 
conyocation  of  1640,  and  greatly  disapprored  of  its  sr^ 
bitrary  measures.     But  the  popular  ragę  madę  no  dUr 
tinctions,  and  the  Church  Puritans  suffered  jost  ss 
much  as  their  old  opponents  of  the  high  prelatic  part}*. 
The  Church  itself  was  oyerthrown ;  and  in  the  dsrk- 
ness  and  oonfusion  that  ensued  they  disappear  from 
sight  during  the  ciyil  war. 

The  literaturę  of  the  Puritans,  as  a  retigioas  party, 
consists  chiefly  of  oontroyerńal  and  practical  theo]of7> 
and  in  both  its  ability  is  confeaaed  by  friend  and  foe. 
Aa  Whitgift  and  his  disciple  Hooker  exhausted  tbe  ar- 
goment  in  fayor  of  epiacopacy  and  a  liturgical  Chtticb* 
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BO  did  CSartwright  and  TraTers  that  in  behalf  of  Presby- 
terian  discipline.     The  student,  after  a  wide  search 
among  the  oombatants  of  later  timee,  flnda,  to  bia  sur- 
piiae,  how  insignificant  are  all  their  additions  to  a  oon- 
troventy  opened,  and,  aa  far  as  learning  and  argument 
can  go,  finally  doaed,  by  the  earliest  cbafnpions  on  either 
side.     Of  the  practical  divinity  of  £lizabeth'8  reign,  a 
lar^  proportion  was  contributed  by  the  Puritans.    The 
party  embraoed  men  of  high  rank  and  generał  educa- 
tion  as  well  as  men  of  theological  learning ;  and  the  lit- 
eraturę of  the  age  bean  many  tokens  of  their  influence. 
If  we  desoend  to  the  next  age,  the  names  of  the  great- 
est  men  of  the  reig^s  of  James,  Charles  I,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth  present  themselres  as  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  connected  with  the  Puritans.    Selden,  White- 
lock,  Milton,  with  their  pens;  Rudyard,  Hampden, 
Vane,  in  ParUament;  Owen,  Marshall,  Calamy,  Baxter, 
and  a  host  of  others,  in  the  pulpit ;  Cromwell,  Essex, 
and  Fairfax,  in  the  field— all  ranged  themseWes  under 
the  Puritan  cauae.    Neyer  was  a  party  morę  distin- 
gulshed  in  its  adyocates;  neyer  was  a  cause  loet  amid 
morę  hopeful  prospects,  or  when  to  human  eyes  its  tri- 
umph  was  morę  secure.    In  1650  it  was  at  the  summit 
of  its  pride  and  power,  with  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  fecL    Ten  years  afterwards  its  influence  had  passed 
away;  and,  in  the  persons  of  the  Presbyterians  who 
crosscd  oyer  to  propitiate  the  young  king  at  Breda,  it 
was  submiBsively  pleading  for  its  life.     See  Zurich  Let' 
terę;  Strype,  Life  of  Cranmetf  Pauli,  Z,(/e  of  Whit- 
gifi;  Brook,  Afemoir  of  Thamaa   Cariujright;   Hall, 
Iłard  Afeasure  €uid  ShaJang  oftht  OUve  Trte;  Wbite- 
lock,  AftmoriaU;  Speeckes  in  ihu  Great  cmi  Happy 
Parliatnenłt  1645;  Hiitory  of  the  Wesimuuter  Astem- 
bly;  Clarendon,  Łfiatory  ofthe  Great  Rebellion;  Neal, 
liiślory  oftht  Purilatu;  Heylin,  Hitlory  ofthe  Reform 
maiioti,  and  Life  of  Laud;  Gardiner,  HiMtoty  of  the 
English  Repolution  (republished  in  the  excellent  series 
of  histoiy  manuals  by  Scribner  dk  Co.,  New  York); 
Marsden,  Didumary  ofSedś  and  Hereaiet ;  and  the  ex- 
haustiye  articles  iu  Gardner,  Dictionary  of  Faiths^  and 
Blunt^  Dictionary  of  łlistorićal  Theohgy,  both  of  which 
we  have  freely  used. 

Pnrity,  the  freedom  of  anything  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture;  but  morę  particularly  it  signifies  the  temper 
directly  opposite  to  criminal  sensualities,  or  the  ascen- 
dency  of  irregular  passions.     See  Chastity. 

Purity  implies—l.  A  fixed,  habitual  abhorrence  of 
all  forbidden  indulgenees  of  the  flesh.  2.  All  past  im- 
purities,  either  of  heart  or  life,  will  be  reflected  on  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  8.  The  heart  will  be  freed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  impure  and  irregular  desires.  4. 
It  wiU  discover  itself  by  a  cautious  fear  of  the  least  de- 
gree  of  impurity.  6.  It  implies  a  careful  and  habitual 
guard  against  everything  which  tends  to  poUute  the 
mind.  In  the  reUtions  of  the  sexes  purity  was  strictly 
guarded  in  the  early  Church.  It  needed  to  be  so,  for 
heatheniam  around  it  was  one  mass  of  defilement,  as  the 
first  chapter  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Romans,  the  satires 
of  Juyenal,  the  poems  of  Catullus,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Johannes  Secundua,  etc,  abundantly  show.  Women 
were,  therefore,  forbidden  to  wash  in  the  same  bath 
with  men.  If  a  clergyman  bathed  with  women,  he 
was  to  be  deposed,  and  a  layman  so  guilty  was  to  be 
excommunicatcd.  A  man,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian,  might  diyoroe  his  wife  if  she  had  been  found 
bathing  with  men.  Certain  kinds  of  dancing  and 
songs  were  also  strictly  forbidden,  especially  at  mar- 
riage  feasts,  for  they  were  the  remains  of  old  pagan 
obscenities.  Women,  also,  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
yigils  in  churches  under  pretence  of  deyotion,  because 
the  practice  led  to  secrct  wickedness,  as  the  council  of 
Elrira  intimates.  Lasciyious  books  were  condemned, 
and  these  at  the  period  must  haye  been  common. 
Stage-plays  were  no  less  put  under  ban.  Cyprian  says, 
**  Adultery  was  leamed  by  seeing  it  acted."  To  know 
what  this  means,  the  reader  bas  only  to  be  referred  to 
the  English  oomedies  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    The 


heathen  deities  in  those  primitiye  limes  were  brought 
upon  the  stage — the  wanton  Yenus  and  the  rake  Jupi- 
ter—and  men,  as  Cyprian  says  again, "  imitate  the  goda 
whom  they  worship."  The  impurities  of  the  stage 
were  yirtually  the  '*  pompę  of  Satan,"  which  Christiana 
renounced  at  baptiam.  For  similar  reasons  intemper- 
ance  was  reprobated.  "Druukenness  and  lust,"  said 
Tertullian, "  are  two  deyils  combining."  Changing  of 
their  respectiye  dreseea  on  the  part  of  the  8exes  waa 
also  condemned.  **  If  any  woman,"  said  the  council  of 
Gangra,  *'on  pretence  of  Uying  a  religious  life,  take  the 
apparel  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema."  Similar  enact^ 
ments  may  be  found  in  morę  recent  times.  **  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  act, 
July  19, 1649,  finding  that  scandal  and  abuse  arose  from 
promiscuous  dancing,  do  therefore  dischargc  the  same ; 
the  censure  ia  referred  to  the  seyeral  presbyteries.'*  By 
the  Church  discipline  of  France,  c.  xiy,  art.  27,  ^*  those 
who  make  acoount  to  danoe,  or  are  present  at  dancing, 
after  haying  been  seyeral  times  admoniahed,  shall  be 
exoommunicated  upon  their  growtng  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious,  and  all  Church  judicatures  are  to  see  this  act 
put  to  execution.'*  By  art  26,  **all  persons  who  wear 
habits  to  haye  open  marks  of  dissoluteness,  shame,  and 
too  much  newneas,  as  painting,  naked  breasts,  and  the 
like,  the  consistory  shiJl  use  all  possible  means  to  sup- 
press  such  badges  of  immodesty  by  censures.  All  ob- 
scene  pictures,  which  are  apt  to  dispose  and  incite  to 
undean  thoughta  and  deairea,  are  declared  to  be  most 
improper  funiiture  for  the  houses  of  Chrutians,  and 
therefore  the  osers  of  them  may  fali  under  Church 
censure,  if  they  be  not  remoyed."  See  Taylor,  Holy 
Liring ;  Eyans,  Sermont  on  the  Chrittian  Temper,  ser. 
28;  and  Watts,  Sermont,  ser.  27 ;  Meth,  Qu,  Ret,  ApriI, 
1878,  art.  ii  _  Buck,  TheoL  DicL  s.  y.;  Eadie,  Ecdet. 
Diet,  s.  y. 

Purkhiaer,  Micah  Giłbkrt.  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  nom  in  Washington 
township,  Clermont  County,  O.,  Oct  15, 1818.  In  his 
nineteenth  3'ear  he  was  conyerted  at  a  camp-meet- 
ing,  and  united  with  the  Church.  In  1834  he  was  li- 
censed  to  preach,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the 
trayelling  connecdon  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  waa 
appointed  to  Monroe  Circuit,  in  Michigan  Territory. 
During  the  year  he  rode  about  2000  miles,  preacbed 
nearly  200  times,  obtained  many  seals  to  his  ministry, 
and  for  his  liying  receiyed  the  modest  sum  of  f  47  87}. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Spring  Arbor  Circuit. 
His  next  charge  was  as  assistant  on  Georgetown  Cir- 
cuit, O.  Next  he  preacbed  on  the  West  Charge,  Cin- 
cinnati,  and  then  remoyed  to  Batayia  Circuit,  where  he 
labored  two  years.  His  subseąuent  appointments  were : 
1841,  Fulton,  Guyandotte,  W.  Va.;  Frankfort,  West 
Union,  Highland,  New  Lexington,  West  White  Oak, 
New  Richmond,  Goshen,  Clarksyille,  Highland,  Lynch- 
burgh,  New  Market,  Union,  Miamisburgh  and  German- 
towii,  New  Paris,  Highland,  and  Sinking  Springs.  At 
the  conference  of  1869  he  took  a  supemumerary  relation, 
and  he  died  April  29, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  Conferencet, 
1875,  p.  114. 

Purmann,  Johann  G.,  a  German  theologian  and 
educator,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1733,  at  Kónigsberg.  After 
haying  completed  his  studies,  in  1760  he  was  appouited 
co-rector  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  1770  rector 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  there  he  died,  Dec  11,  1813. 
He  w  rotę,  A  rchatoloffim  Georgioct  Spec,  de  Re  Rutłica 
Veterum  ffebraorum  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1786-87) : 
— Getchichte  det  Glauhent  an  einen  Goit  (ibid.  1795-96, 
2  pts.) :  —  Fata  Doctrina  de  Immortalitate  A  nimorum 
(ibid.  1798-1802,  6  pts.)  :^De  Patchate  Chritt,  ex  An- 
tiguitate  (ibid.  1799) : — Sarratio  de  Synodo  EccUtiatt, 
anno  794,  a  Caroło  M,  Francofurti  ad  Afanum  habita 
(ibid.  1794,  2  pts.).  See  Winer,  Jlandbuch  der  theolog. 
Literatur,  p.  717  and  Index;  FUrst,  BUL  Judaica^  iii, 
124.    (B.P.) 

Pamer,  Jorn  Miłtoit,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiat 
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Episcopal  Churcb,  was  bom  in  CecU  County,  Md.,  March 
81, 1833.  He  waB  converŁed  at  Elkton,  '^Id.,  in  1854, 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  business  at  OKford, 
Pa.  In  1858  be  felt  called  to  preacb,  and  was  madę 
assistant  pastor  on  Lewistown  Circuit.  In  tbe  follow- 
ing  year  be  joined  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Conference,  and 
was  madę  junior  preacber  on  Laurel  Circuit,  Del.,  in 
1859,  and  on  Cburcb  Creek  arcuit,  Md.,  in  18G0.  In 
1861  and  1862  be  was  in  cbarge  on  Aries  Circuit,  Md. 
In  1863  and  1864  be  was  in  cbarge  on  Sbarptown  Cir- 
cuit, Md.,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  junior  preacber 
on  Priuoess  Annę  Circuit,  Md.,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
attended  tbe  Biblical  lustitute,  Concord,  N.  II.     In 

1866  be  was  in  cbarge  of  Atlantic  Circuit,  Ya.,  and  in 

1867  be  preacbed  in  Accomac  Circuit  for  a  sbort  time, 
whence  be  was  remored  by  tbe  presiding  clder  and  ap- 
pointed in  cbarge  of  Princess  Annę  Circuit,  Md.  There 
be  closed  bis  labor  and  his  life  in  September,  1867.  See 
Minutę*  of  Conjerencett  1867. 

Purple  (^?3»;^K,  argamdtif  from  tbe  Sanscrit  rdgOf 
red;  see  Gesen.  The*,  s.  v.;  Chald.  IJi^yt,  argerdrtf 
from  tbe  same  root,  in  2  Cbron.  ii,  7 ;  Dan.V,  7, 16,  29 ; 
Sept.  and  Greek  Test  irop^upa ;  Vulg.  purpura)  oc- 
curs  in  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  86;  xxvii,  16; 
xxviii,  5,  6,  8,  15,  33;  xxxv,  6,  23,  25,  35;  xxxvi,  8, 
35,  37;  xxxviii,  18,  23;  xxxix,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  24,  29; 
Numb.  iv,  13;  Judg.  viii,  26;  2  Cbron.  ii,  14;  iii,  14; 
£stb.  i,  6;  viii,  15;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Cant  iii,  10;  vii, 
5;  Jer.  x,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  16;  Ecclus.  xlv,  10;  Bar. 
vi,  12,  72;  1  Mace.  iv,  23;  viii,  14;  x,  20,  62;  2  Mace. 
lv,  88;  Mark  xv,  17,  20;  Lukę  xvi,  19,  Jobn  xix,  2, 
6;  Acts  xvi,  14;  Kev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  12,  16.  In 
many  of  tbese  passages  tbe  word  translated  "  purple'* 
means  *<  purple  cloth,'-  or  some  other  materiał  dyed 
purple,  as  wool,  thread,  etc. ;  but  no  reference  occurs 
to  tbe  means  by  wbicb  tbe  dye  was  obtained,  except 
in  1  Mace.  iv,  23,  wbere  we  have  no(>^vpa  ^akaatria, 
'*  purple  of  tbe  sea"  (comp.  Diod.  Sic  iii,  68;  Joaepbus, 
H^ar,  V,  5,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
tbat  it  was  obtained,  like  tbe  far-fomed  Tyrian  purple, 
from  tbe  juice  of  certain  species  of  sbell-fisb.  Differ- 
ent  accounts  are  given  by  tbe  ancients  respecting  tbe 
datę  and  origin  uf  tbis  invention.  Some  place  it  in 
tbe  reigii  of  Pbcenix,  second  king  of  Tyre,  B.C.  500; 
otbers  at  tbe  time  tbat  Minos  I  reigned  in  Crete, 
B.C.  1439,  and  conseąuently  before  tbe  Exodus  (Sui- 
das,  s.  V.  'HpaKkiic,  ii,  73).  But  tbe  person  to  whom 
tbe  majority  ascribe  it  is  tbe  Tyrian  Uercules,  wbose 
dog,  it  is  said,  instigated  by  bunger,  broke  a  certain 
kind  of  sbell-tisb  on  tbe  coast  of  Tyre,  and  bis  moutb 
becoming  stained  of  a  beautiful  color,  bis  master  was 
induced  to  try  its  properties  on  wool,  and  gave  bis 
first  specimens  to  tbe  king  of  Tyre,  wbo  admired  tbe 
color  80  much  tbat  be  restricted  tbe  use  of  it  by  law 
to  tbe  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Onom.  i,  4;  Achilles 
Tatius,  De  ClUoph,;  Palicphat.  in  Chroń,  Paachal,  p. 
43).  It  is  remarkable  tbat  tbougb  tbe  Israelites,  as 
early  as  tbe  first  construction  of  tbe  tabernacle  in  tbe 
wildeni&«»,  appear  to  bave  bad  purple  stuff  in  profu- 
sion  (Exod.  xxv,  1-4),  wbtch  they  bad  most  likely 
brougbt  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet  no  instance  oc- 
curs in  tbe  pictorial  language  of  tbe  Egyptians,  nor 
in  Wilkinson^s  Aucient  Manner*  and  Customs,  of  tbe 
actual  process  of  dyeing  either  linen  or  wooUen,  al- 
thougb  dyes  siroilar  to  tbe  Tyrian  were  found  among 
tbem.  Tbese  facts  agree,  at  Icast,  with  the  accounts 
wbicb  ascribe  tbe  invention  to  tbe  earliest  of  tbese 
two  periods,  and  tbe  pre-eniinent  trade  in  it  to  the 
Tyrians.  The  Grceks  attributed  its  tirst  introduction 
among  tbemselves  to  tbe  Phoenicians  (Eurip.  Phctn. 
1497).  Their  word  ^oiV((,  Phatnir,  means  both  Pha- 
nician  and  puipie,  The  word  iropiftupa  is,  according 
to  Martiniufi,  of  Tyrian  origin.  Tliougb  purple  dyes 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Phcenictans  (corop. 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  "  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  sup- 
posed  to  mean  Elis,  "and  from  Syria,"  ver.  16),  yet 


violet  pnrplcs  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  sov'l 
as  at  Tyre,  wbose  shores  abounded  with  the  best  k^  - 
of  purples  (Pilny,  Hist,  Nat,  ix,  60,  p.  524,  ed.  IlardoD 
and  wbich  was  supplied  with  tbe  best  wrwA  br  t>- 
neigbboring  nomads.     Tbe  dye  called  purple  by  tb^ 
ancients,  and  its  varioua  sbadea,  were  obtained  fn^ 
many  kinds  of  sbell-fisb,  all  of  which   are,  bowerer. 
ranged  by  Pliny  under  two  classes :  one  called  '^  bocń- 
num,**  bc^ause  shaped  like  a  bom,  found,  he  sari^  ia 
cliffs  and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blae  dye,  «hick 
he  compares  to  tbe  color  of  the  angry  raging  sea  is  a 
tempest;  tbe  other  called  ^  purpura,"  or  ^  pelacia,**  tb? 
proper  purple  shell,  taken  by  fisbing  in  tbe  aea,  ar  I 
yielding  tbe  deep-red  color  wbich  he  compares  to  (br 
rich,  fresh,  and  bright  color  of  deep>red  purp]e  roaes  and 
to  coagulated  blood,  and  wbich  was  cbiefly  va]aei1  ( ^Ł 
c.  61 ,  62).    The  latter  is  the  Murex  tnmettitts  of  Luukih 
and  Lamarck  (see  Syst,  Nat,  p.  1215,  and  A  nimattr  «S0 
Yertślfres  [Paria,  1822],  vii,  170).     Both  aorta  wei? 
supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  aa  they  bad  t^ 
rals  round.    Micbaelis  thinks  tbat  Solomon  allodes  to 
their  shape  when  he  saya  (Cant  vii,  5),  '*  The  hair  of 
thine  bead  is  like  purple,'*  meaning  tbat  the  tr«flM9 
(Sept,  ir\ÓKtov  KipdKrjCy  Yulg.  coma  capitis)  were  tie<I 
up  in  a  spiral  or  pyramtdal  form  on  the  top.     Otbei^ 
say  tbat  tbe  word  "  purple"  is  berę  used  like  the  Lana 
purpureus,  for  beautiful,  etc,  and  instance  the  **  por- 
pnrei  olores,"  ^  beautiful  swans"  of  Horace  {Cenrm,  iv,  1, 
10),  and  the  **  purpureus  capillus"  of  Virgil  (jGrorg,  1. 
405) ;  but  tbese  pbrases  are  not  parallel.     The  juice  </ 
the  wbole  sheU-fisb  was  not  used,  but  only  a  lit  tle  tbia 
liquor  called  the  flower,  contained  in  a  wbite  Tein  or 
ves8el  in  tbe  neck.     Tbe  larger  purples  were  broken  at 
tbe  top  to  get  at  tbis  veiu  witbout  injuńog  it,  but  tbe 
smaller  were  preseed  in  mills  (Aristot  HisU  An,x,  13, 
75 ;  Pliny,  Hiat,  Nał,  ix,  60).    The  Murex  tmnrtlsę 
bas  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  speciea  used  by  tbe 
ancient  Tyrians  by  Wilde,  wbo  found  a  concrete  'ma»3 
of  the  shells  in  some  of  tbe  ancient  dye-pots  sunk  in 
the  rocks  of  Tyre  CNarradre  [Dublin,' 1840],  ii,  482). 
It  is  of  comroon  occurrence  now  on  tbe  same  ctmsts 
(Kitto,  Physical  HUtory  of  Paksłwe,   p.   418),   and 
throughout  tbe  whole  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  even 
of  the  Atlantic.     In  the  Mediterranean,  tbe  oountri«8 
most  celebrated  for  purples  were  the  shores  of  Pek>» 
ponnesus  and  Sicily,  and  in  the  Atlantic  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.     Horace  aUudes  to  tbe 
African  {Carm.  ii,  16,  35).     There  is,  indeed,  an  e»en- 
tial  difference  in  tbe  color  obtained  from  tbe  purples  of 
diiferent  coasts.    Tbus  the  shells  from  tbe  Atlantic  art 
said  to  give  the  darkest  juice;  tbose  of  tbe  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coasts,  a  violet  or  purple ;  and  tbose  of  tbe 
Phoenician,  a  crimson.     It  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  Reaumur  and  Duhamel  tbat  tbe  tingiog 
juice  is  perfectly  wbite  while  in  the  vein;  but  upon 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  ligbt- 
green  color,  and,  if  expo8ed  to  the  air  and  son,  aooa 
afler  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a  few  minutes  into 
a  sea-green,  and  in  a  few  morę  into  a  blue;  thence  it 
speedily  becomes  of  a  purple  red,  and  in  an  hour  roore 
of  a  deep  purple  red,  wbich,  upon  being  washed  in 
scalding  water  and  aoap,  ripens  into  a  most  bright  and 
beautiful  crimson,  wbicb  b  permanent^     Tbe  ancients 
applied  the  word  translated  "  purple"  not  to  ooe  color 
only,  but  to  the  wbole  class  of  dyes  manufacturcd  fn4n 
the  juices  of  sbell-fisb,  as  distinguisbed  from  the  vege- 
table  dyes  {colorea  herbacei),  and  coraprebending  iiot 
only  what  is  commonly  caUed  purple,  but  also  ligbt  and 
dark  purple,  and  almost  every  shade  between.    Tanous 
methods  were  adopted  to  produce  tbese  difierent  colors. 
Tbus,  a  sullen  blue  was  obtained  from  tbe  juice  of 
tbe  buccinum  alone;  a  plain  red,  yet  also  deep  and 
brown,  from  tbe  pelagia;  a  dark  red  by  dipping  tfae 
wool,  etc.,  first  in  tbe  juice  of  tbe  purpura,  and  then  ifl 
tbat  of  the  buccinum ;  a  violet  (wbich  was  the  aooe- 
thyst  color  so  much  valued  by  the  Romans)  by  rerers- 
ing  tbe  process ;  and  anotber,  tbe  most  valncd  asd  «!• 
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mi  red  of  aU — tfae  tyrUmethystus— by  agam  dipping 
the  ametbyst  in  tbe  juice  of  the  pelagia.  This  Pliny 
calla  dibapha  Tyria ;  8o  named,  be  says,  becauae  **  bis 
tincta**  i^flitU  Nai,  ix,  39).  No  refereuce  to  tbis  proc- 
ess  occura  in  Łbe  Scńptures,  but  it  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Koman  autbora.  Thua,  Horace  {Epod,  xii,  21):  "  Mu- 
ńcibus  Tyriis  iteratsB  yellera  lan«"  (tbe  wools  witb 
Tyrian  purple  double  dyed).  Otber  yaneties  of  color 
may  bave  been  produced  by  tbe  uae  of  vańou8  spectes 
of  rooUuskB,  and  of  tboae  from  difTerenŁ  coasta.  Tbe 
Phoenicians  alao  undentood  the  art  of  tbrowing  a  pe- 
culiar  lustre  into  tbia  oolor  by  making  otber  tints  pUy 
over  it,  and  producing  wbat  we  cali  a  sbot  color,  wbicb 
eeema  Ło  have  been  wonderfully  attractire  (Pliny,  ix, 
41). 

Purple  was  employed  in  religious  worsbip  botb 
among  Jews  and  GentileSi  It  was  one  of  tbe  colors 
of  tbe  curtains  of  tbe  tabemacle  (£xod.  xxvi,  1);  of 
the  veil  (ver.  31) ;  of  tbe  curtain  over  the  grand  en- 
trance  (ver.  36) ;  of  tbe  epbod  of  tbe  bigb-priest  (xxviii, 
5, 6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8) ;  of  the  breastplate  (ver. 
15) ;  of  the  hem  of  tbe  robę  of  tbe  epbod  (ver.  33) ; 
(comp.  Ecclus.  xlv,  10) ;  of  clotbs  for  divine  8cr\'ice 
(Exo<].  xxxix,  1;  oomp.  Numb.  iv,  13),  resumed  when 
the  Tempie  was  biiilt  (2  Cbron.  ii,  7, 14 ;  iii,  U).  Tbe 
materiał  upon  wbicb  tbe  Jews  used  purple  and  otber 
brilliant  colors,  at  least  in  tbeir  sacred  paraphemalia, 
aeems  Ło  bave  been  exclusively  troo/,  wbicb,  it  is  well 
known,  takes  colors  better  tban  linen.  Sec  Tadek- 
j^ACLU.  Pliny  records  a  similar  use  of  it  among  tbe 
Komans:  "Diis  advocatur  placaudis"  (//m/.  Nat,  ix, 
60 ;  Cicero,  Kpist.  ad  Aiticum,  ii,  9).  The  Rabylnnians 
arrayed  tbeir  idola  in  it  (Jer.  x,  9;  Bar.  xii,  72).  It 
was  at  an  early  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii,  26). 
Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  alroost  peculiar  to  thcm  (//. 
iv,  144 ;  1  Mace  viii,  14).  Pliny  aays  it  was  worn  by 
Koronlus  and  tbe  succeeding  kings  of  Romę,  and  by 
the  consuls  and  first  magistrates  under  tbe  republic. 
Suetonius  relates  tbat  Julius  Caesar  probibited  ita  use 
by  Roman  subjects,  except  on  certain  days ;  and  tbat 
Nero  forbade  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  deatb.  The 
use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  favorites,  etc.; 
Joaephus  says  by  Pbaraoh  on  Joseph  {Ant.  ii,  5,  7). 
It  was  given  by  Ahasuerus  Co  Mordecai  (Estb.  viii, 
15) ;  to  Daniel  by  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29).  It 
was  tbe  dress  of  an  ethnarch  or  prince,  and  as  such 
gtvcn  by  Alexander  to  Jonathan  (I  Mace  x,  20,  62,  64, 
65 ;  comp.  2  Mace  iv,  38).  In  tbe  Ust  chapter  of  the 
Proverb8  it  is  represented  aa  the  dress  of  a  matron 
(ver.  22).  It  was  at  one  time  worn  by  Roman  ladies 
and  rich  men  (Livy,  xxxiv,  7,  and  Yalerius  Max.  ii.  1). 
See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Lukę 
xvi,  19).  In  Estb.  i,  6,  it  appears  as  part  of  the  royal 
fumiture  of  Ahasuerus;  and  in  Cant.  iii,  10,  as  the 
covering  of  the  royal  chariot;  and  Pliny  rcfers  to  its 
generał  use,  not  only  for  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions, 
etc.  (ix, 39).  The  robę  in  wbicb  the  Pnetorian  guard  ar- 
rayed tbe  Saviour,  called  x^ofi{*c  KOKKiytj  by  Matthcw 
(xxvii,  28),  and  irop^vpa  by  Mark  (xv,  17,  20),  and 
'tliarioy  irop(pvpovv  by  John  (xtx,  2),  and  wbicb  ap- 
pears to  have  t>een  the  cast-ofT  sagum  of  one  of  tbeir 
officers,  was  no  doubt  scarlet — tbat  is,  proper  crtWon, 
as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper  hue  and  finer 
texture  tban  the  sagum  or  chlamys  of  the  common 
soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects  to  tbat  of  tbe 
emperor,  wbicb  was  also  of  this  color  in  tbe  time  of 
war,  thotigh  purple  during  peace.  The  adjectives  used 
by  the  evangelists  are,  however,  often  interchanged. 
Thns  a  vest,  wbicb  Horace  {8at,  ii,  6,  102)  calls  "rubro 
eocco  tincta,"  in  1,  106  he  styles  "purpurea.*'  Brau- 
nius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  any 
colpr  that  had  a  mixture  of  red  {De  Vestitu  Sacerdo' 
tum  fLugd.  Bat  1680],  i,  14).  Ovid  applies  the  term 
**  purpureus'*  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  {A  mor,  i,  3).  In 
Acts  X,  14,  reference  is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira,  a  seller  of  purple  clotb.  The  manufacture 
aeems  to  have  decayed  with  its  native  city.    A  col- 


ony of  Jews  which  was  established  at  Thebes  in  Greece 
in  tbe  12th  century  carried  on  an  exten8ive  manufao- 
tory  for  dyeing  purple.  It  ultimately  became  super- 
seded  by  the  use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  etc,  wbence  a 
cheaper  and  (iner  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odór  which  attended  that  derived  from 
sheU-tbh  (Martial,  i,  50,  32).  The  metbod  of  the  an- 
cients  in  preparing  and  applying  it,  and  other  partic- 
lars  respecting  its  bistory,  uses,  and  estimation,  are 
most  fully  given  by  Y)my\HuL  Not,  ix,  36-42).  The 
best  modem  books  are  Amati,  De  RestUutione  Purpu- 
rarutn  (3d  ed.  Cesena,  1784) ;  the  treatise  by  Ca- 
pelli.  De  A  ntiqua  et  Nupera  Purpura^  with  notes ;  and 
Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Dusei-taziont  delie  Porpore,  etc. 
(1768).  See  also  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  NatureUes^ 
xliii,  219,  etc ;  Bochart,  edit.  RosenmUller,  iii,  675,  etc ; 
Ueerenj  IJistoriccU  ReseanAeSf  Łranslated  (Oxford,  1833), 
ii,  85,  etc  Steger,  De  Purpura^  Sacras  DignUatis  Insig' 
ni  (Lips.  1741). 

Crimson  (Ueb.  karmiła  b'^13'^9,  a  Pcrsian  word  akin 
to  Sanscrit  inmi,  Eng.  crimson,  It  occurs  in  2  Cbron. 
ii,  7-14;  iii,  14;  Sept.  cójcrcfoCi  Vulg.  ooccinum).  ThiA 
word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  anotber  kind  of 
sbell-fish,  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so  called  because 
found  on  the  shore  ncar  Mount  CarmeL  If  so,  these 
words  (Cant.  vii,  5),  **thine  head  upon  thee  is  like 
Carmcl,*'  may  contain  anotber  reference  to  the  shape 
of  some  sort  of  purpura  (Bochart,  iii,  661,  etc).  Gese- 
nius  says  it  is  a  word  belonging  Ło  later  Ilebrew,  and 
most  probably  of  Persian  or  Armenian  origin.— Kitto. 

The  purple  dye  itaelf  was  a  liquor,  contained  in  a 
vcin  situated  in  tbe  neck  of  the  animal,  which  when 
first  opened  resembled  cream  in  color  and  consistence. 
Smali  shells  were  collected  and  bruised  in  mortars,  but 
the  larger  ones  were  opened  singly,  tbe  fluid  carefuUy 
removed,  and  mingled  with  salt  to  prcvent  deoomposi- 
tion.  It  was  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  as  much 
water,  and  kept  moderately  hot  in  leaden  or  tin  ves- 
sels  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  wbicb  the  liquor  was 
oflen  skiramed,  to  separate  all  the  impurities.  After 
'  this,  the  wool  to  be  dyed,  being  first  well  wasbed,  was 
I  immersed,  and  kept  therein  fur  five  hoursj  then  taken 
I  out,  cooled,  and  again  immersed,  and  continued  in  the 
'  liquor  till  all  the  color  was  exhausted  (Thomson,  Ilist, 
I  o/  Chemistry^  i,  91).  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
I  Wilde,  noticed  above,  it  had  been  conduded  tbat  tbe 
purpura  of  Pliny  was  the  Mnrex  trunculus  of  Lin- 
nieus  from  indirect  evidence.  The  buccinum  of  the 
same  ancient  writer  is  thought  to  be  the  Purpura  pa^ 
tulą  of  Lamarck ;  and  probably  the  P,  lapiUus^  one  of 
the  most  abundaut  of  species  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Eu- 
ropę, including  Great  Britain,  may  have  been  the  chief 
I  of  the  smaller  sorts.  It  bas  been  supposed  by  some 
that  tbe  ooncbylium  of  Pliny,  which  gave  a  paler  and 
bluer  purple,  was  our  JanthinafragUis ;  but  tbis  is  out 
I  of  the  question,  because  thougłi  this  snail-like  mollusk 
I  discharges  a  violet  fluid,  it  is  exceedingly  volatilc,  and 
therefore  whoUy  unfit  for  d\'eing,  whereas  unalterable 
permanency  characterized  the  Pbccnician  purpleiv  Sca- 
laria  claihrus^  anotber  European  sbell-fish  which  dis- 
charges a  coloring  fluid,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion,  unless  the  ancients  had  some  modę  of  fixing  wbat 
we  find  evanescent.  Colonel  Montagu  instituted  some 
experimenŁs  on  tłiis.  **Tbe  purple  juice,*^  he  says, 
^*  may  be  collected  either  from  tbe  recent  or  dried 
animal,  by  opening  the  part  behind  the  head;  and  as 
much  can  be  procured  from  five  individuals  as  is  suf- 
ficient,  wben  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spring-water, 
to  cover  half  a  sheet  of  paper.'*  Neithcr  volatile  nor 
fixed  alkali  materially  affects  it ;  minerał  acids  tum  it 
a  bluish  green  or  sea-green ;  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
a  shade  morę  inclining  to  bhie ;  vegetable  acids  prob- 
ably do  not  affect  it.  sińce  cream  of  tartar  did  not  in 
the  least  alter  it.  These  colors,  laid  on  paper,  were 
very  bright,  and  appearecl  for  some  months  unchanged 
by  the  action  of  the  air  or  tbe  sun ;  but  being  exp08ed 


prinii[ive  Kate,  *nd  ii  ig  m  Tudily  chinged  agiia  by 
miiiend  ■cfd  (Montagu,  TaUiaa  Brii.  Supp.  p.  122). 
The  circumstance  thit  tbe  fluid  effuud  t^  Jatttkina 
■ud  Stalariii  u  purple  from  thc  finc  ia  conclusiYC 
•giinst  its  bnug  tbe  porpie  djre  of  tbe  ancieou,  trho 


Dog-wbalk— i'iiitHłrd 


Trrlu  Roch-ibell— Jf>«H  tmncHliiK 

tell  lu  distinclly  thit  thie  wu  while  cf  CTMm-lik 
wbile  within  the  vein.  TbU  (greei  accunlfly  witl 
thegener«Jtfitr«iMidpBrparo,  Mm»y  bercidiiy  t»l 
■  "n  the  cue  of  F.  lupillu, 


a  records  the  result  of  hii 

['he  pirt  coiituning  the 
colaring-matleT  ia  k  iletider 
loiigitudinal  vein,  just  uiiiler 
tbe  *kin  on  tbe  bick,  behinil 
the  heid,  appearinK  whiler 
thantheiestoftheiniinal  '1'hefluiii  iucirisorihecol- 
or  and  conaiMence  orcream.  Ao  soon  as  i[  la  expawd  ta 
tbe  air  it  becomca  of  ■  bright  yellow,  apeedily  Uirna  to 
a  pale  grcen,  aud  continuea  ta  chan^  ioiperceptiblF, 

Without  the  influence  of  the  aolar  faya,  ii  will  go 
through  alt  Ihcae  ehangen  in  tb«  couree  of  Ewo  oc  tbrec 
boure;  but  the  proceas  ia  much  accelerated  by  eupos- 
ure  to  the  aun.  A  portion  of  the  fluid,  miiied  wiih 
dilułed  ritriolic  acid,  did  not  at  flrat  appear  to  bave 
been  aenŃbly  affectedj  but,  by  more  intiraately  Diix- 
ing  it  in  Ihe  aun,  it  became  of  a  pale  purple,  ar  pur- 
pliah  red,  without  any  of  the  intennediale  chanj^ea. 
Seretal  marlca  weie  now  mada  on  Biie  calico,  in  ordec 
lo  Iry  if  it  weie  poańble  to  diacharge  tbe  coiuf  by  sucb 
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Chemical  meana  aa  wen  at  hand ;  and  it  waa  fonnd  tbal 
afier  tbe  color  waa  flxed  at  ila  laat  nitunl  change,  oi- 
troua  no  nłore  ttian  vilriaUc  add  had  any  othet  efftiM 
than  that  ofrather  brigblening  it;  aqua  regia,  wiih  a 
without  aolntion  of  lin,  and  marinę  acid,  produced  m 
change;  nor  had  fluod  oi  Yolatik  alkali  aiiy  sensible 
effect.  U  doea  not  in  tbe  leaat  gire  out  iu  cok«  u 
alcohol,  like  cochineal,  and  the  auccui  of  the  anima] 
of  Tarbo  (Scalana)  dalhrat ;  but  it  communicatH  iL> 
very  diaagreeable  odór  to  it  moat  cupioualy,  ao  tliai 
npening  the  bottle  hal  been  morę  powerfui  in  ita  rffrrU 
on  the  olfactory  nervea  Ibin  the  eflluv-ia  of  aaMfiBUdA 
to  wbicb  it  Diay  be  coropared.  AU  the  markinK*  wbioł 
had  been  alkaliied  and  acidulated,  together  witb  Ibar 
to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  beeame,  after  waeb- 
inj!iii»oap  and  water,  of  a  uniform  color  rather  tnighis 
thaiibefore,aiidwereflxedBtaflne  nncfaani^eable (rim- 
son"  (r«ł.fiiT(,Supji.p.l06).  Thechangea  ofcolaraR 
absotutely  dependent  on  tbe  slitnulna  of  light.  Dc 
Bancroft  found  ihat  linen  atuned  wiłh  the  fluid  sf 
the  Purpura  mighl  be  kept  for  yeaia  shut  t>«im 
the  learea  of  a  book  without  any  visible  cbangE.  which 
at  the  eipiralion  of  ita  incarceration  preaently  pastal 
through  ail  the  cbangea,  under  the  influence  of  lighi, 
to  a  glowing  parple  (On  Pema<i.  CaL  i,  14a).  RtiM- 
mur  aaaerla  Ibat  tbe  immatuje  egg  -  capaiilea  of  Ibe 
aame  iDolhiak  will  yield  the  dye  morę  abundanUr,  ind 
with  morę  facility,  than  the  animal  ilaelf  (//uL  Atad. 
8d.  1711).  It  would  appear  aa  if  tbe  knowledge  of 
tbia  art  had  never  been  hwt,  but  had  been  perprtu- 
■ted  ev-en  in  Gieat  Brilain  from  tbe   claaaiol  ag«. 

■  Bede,  in  the  8th  cmiury,  alludee  to  it  familiarly,  and 
with  admiration  of  the  brilliancy  and  pennanency  of 

I  Ehe  hue  (//iit.  FbcUi.  Attg.  i,  1) ;  and  Kichani  of  O- 
!  renceeler  apeaka  of  it  in  the  Iłtb  (Dacr.  o/Br%l.p.SI\ 
j  About  tbe  aame  time  tbefoUuwing  dewription  waigii- 
en  in  a  tnnalation  of  Higden'a  Polt/thrmiam :  "  Ther  ii 
allao  of  ahel  Ibat  we  dyeth  witb  fyne  reedc.  Th*  tetd- 
'  neaae  ther  of  ia  wondre  fayre  and  atable  and  atryn- 
eth  nerrr  with  coltle  ne  witb  bele  oe  witb  drie  boi 
eyer  Ibe  eldere  the  hew  ia  fayrere"  (Of  Bmaym.  i, 
S8).  Three  hundred  yeara  lalei  the  an  waa  praniccd 
,  fol  profit  by  petaona  on  the  coaat  of  Ireland,  wbo  gnai* 
I  cd  it  as  an  heir-loom  sccret.     Cole,  howet-er,  found  Ihai 

■  ihe  Purpura  lapUlat  wał  the  ahell  employed.— Fai>- 
baini.     See  Bibie  EJucalor,  iii,  3i7  sq.,  iv,  217;  and 

I  eomp.  Coij>R. 

Purple  Maniucript  (Codkic  PtrupcRKrs,  aome- 
I  timea  called  "lit  Colbm  MS,,"  Tańoualy  deaignated  aa 
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K,  J,  and  F  of  Łhe  Gospels),  a  beautiful  ancUl  HS.  of 
the  Gieek  Gospels,  of  which  only  Łwelve  leares  remain : 
four  of  these  (containing  Matt.  xxTi,  57-65 ;  xxvii,  26- 
84;  John  xiv',  2-10;  xv,  15-22)  are  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary  (Codex  CotUmiantu,  the  *' J"  of  Wetatein)  of  the 
British  Muaeam;  two  (containing  Lukę  xxiv,  13-21, 
and  34-89)  aro  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Yienna  ("N" 
of  Wetstein  and  othen) ;  and  8ix  (containing  Matt.  xix, 
6-18;  XX,  6-22;  xx,  29-xxi,  19)  are  in  the  Yatican  Li- 
brary  at  Romę  (called  "  T"  by  Scbolz).  These  are  writ^ 
ten  in  silyer  letters  (now  turned  black),  occasionally  in 
gold  letters,  on  parple  vellum,  in  a  large  round  hand, 
and  in  two  columns,  with  the  Ammonian  sectiona  and 
Kuaebian  canona  in  the  margin.  The  datę  u  of  the 
end  of  the  6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
Some  of  the  fragments  were  oollated  in  part  by  Wet- 
stein and  Scholz,  and  the  whole  were  accurately  pub- 
liahed  by  Tiachendorf  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita 
(Lipa.  1846).  See  Tregelles,  in  Home*8  Jrdrod.  iv,  177 ; 
Scriyener,  Introd,  p.  110  8q.    See  Mahuscbifts,  Bib- 

UCAL. 

PurpOBe  of  GoćL  The  word  purpote  is  common- 
ly  used  and  preferred  to  the  word  decree  w  hen  6od'8  de- 
termination  regarding  man*8  relation  to  eternity  is  re- 
ferred  to.  The  word  pwrpote  owes  ita  use  to  the  fact 
that  it  18  moro  oomprohen8ive  and  exprea8e8  the  idea  of 
intelligent  design,  and  thereforo  moro  clearly  and  with 
less  of  prejudice  sets  forth  the  tnie  scope  of  the  divine 
goyemment.     See  Predestination. 

Pnrpureos,  Codkx.    See  Purple  Manuscript. 

Furae  (0*^3,  kiSf  Prov.  i,  14 ;  a  **  bag"  for  money, 
Isa.  xlvi,  6,  or  for  weighta,  DeuL  xxv,  13 :  Prov.  xvi, 
1 1 ;  Mic.  vi,  1 1 ;  fidkawioy.  Lukę  x,  4 ;  xii,  23  [«  bag"] ; 
xxii,  35,  36;  but  (wv}|,  Matt.  x,  9;  Mark  vi,  8,  is  the 
girdie,  as  elaewhere  rondered).  The  Hebrows,  when  on 
a  joumey,  were  provided  with  a  bag,  in  which  they 
carried  their  money  (Gen.  xlii,  35;  Prov.  i,  14;  vii,  20; 
Isa.  xlvi,  6),  and  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their 
weights  (Deut  xxv,  13 ;  Mic.  vi.  U).  This  bag  is  va- 
riously  termed  in  Heb.  0*^3,'  Hs  (as  above) ;  ^il^K,  tte- 
rór;  and  13*^*^^)  charit.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2 
Kings  V,  23  ("bags");  Isa.  iii,  22  (A.  V.  "crisping- 
pins").  The  latter  a  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long, 
round  form  of  the  purse.  The  money-bag  is  described 
in  the  New  Test.  by  the  terms  /3aXdvrtov  (as  above, 
pecnliar  to  Lukę  x,4;  xii.  33;  xxii,  35,  36),  and  y\wt' 
oÓKO/MP  (peculiar  to  John  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  29).  The  former 
is  a  dassical  term  (Plato,  Conviv,  p.  190,  «,  etnnraara 
paXdvTŁa);  the  Utter  is  connected  with  Łhe  classical 
y\ia<raoKOfAitov,  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their  in- 
struments.  In  the  Sept.  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Tempie  (2  Cliron.  xxiv,  8, 
10,  U),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  John  to  describc  the 
common  purse  carried  by  the  disciples.  The  girdle  also 
served  as  a  purae,  and  hence  Łhe  term  Zwmi  occurs  in 
Matt.  X,  9;  Mark  vi,  8.  See  Girdle.  Ladies  wore 
omamental  purses  (Isa.  iii,  23).  The  Rabbinists  for- 
bade  any  one  passing  through  the  Tempie  with  stick, 
shoes,  and  purse,  these  three  being  the  indicatiuns  of 
traveiling  (Mishna,  Berachotk^  9,  §  5). — Smith.  Sec 
Bag;  Mombt. 

Farslain.    See  Mallowb  ;  White  of  an  Ego. 

Purtenance  (2*;};^,  i%Ve&,  midit,  or  inner  part) 
stands  improperly  in  one  passage  of  the  A.y.  (£xod. 
xii,  9)  for  the  maceroy  or  "inwards**  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dereti),  of  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Pum,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jajadu 
and  of  Devajani,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  boldest  warrior  in  the  army  of  the  Devas  during 
their  struggles  against  the  dsemons  and  giants :  he  dis- 
tiuguished  himself  by  the  terrible  use  he  knew  how  to 
make  of  his  war-hatchet  Thero  was  another  Pum — 
the  tirst  king  of  India  from  Łhe  family  of  the  Chiidren 


of  the  Moon:  his  father,  Buddha,  was  the  son  of  the 
Moou.  He  is  the  forefatber  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  the 
Children  of  the  Moon,  who  were  all  celebrated  rulers, 
and  seemed  to  have  founded  on  the  upper  Ganges  an 
etemal  empire.  The  kings  Dushmanta,  Kuru,  Drita- 
rashtra,  Pandu,  etc,  belonged  to  this  family,  in  which 
Krishna  was  bom  8everal  times.~yoIlmer,  Worterb,  d, 
MythoL  8.  V. 

Punui,  in  Hindft  m3rtho]ogy,  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man  created,  the  Adam  of  the  Indiana.  The  name 
of  his  wife  was  ńu-gute.    See  PuRU. 

Pnryer,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  great  notę 
for  his  remarkable  literary  attainments,  especially  his 
exegetical  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Up  Hurstboume,  in 
Hampehire,  about  1702.  He  was  originally  appren- 
ticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  later  he  was  employed  in 
keeping  sheep.  Though  his  early  education  was  very 
limited,  his  capacity  and  inclination  for  the  acquisition 
of  leaming  were  very  great.  He  found  leisure  for  study, 
and  his  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  pemsal  of  a  tract 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  of  the  A.  Y.  were  pointed 
out,  he  determuied  to  study  the  original  languagea  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  in 
the  acqnisition  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc,  and  other  aid 
for  leaming  Greek  and  Latin.*  He  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  preached  among  them.  While  Ubor- 
ing  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Andover,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  a  new  yersion  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
this,  after  spending  morę  than  thirty  years  over  it,  he 
published  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave  him 
£1000,  and  carried  it  through  the  press  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.  It  appeared  in  1764,  entitled  A  New  Translo' 
tion  oftke  Old  and  New  Testaments^  with  Notes^  Criiical 
and  Explanatoryy  in  two  volumes  folio,  beautifully  got 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  enormons  labor  besŁo^ed 
upon  it  by  its  author,  and  though  there  ia  now  and 
then  a  better  rendering  to  be  found  in  it  than  in  the 
A.  y.,  Purver's  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  not  of  much 
critical  value.  The  style  is  crade  and  bombastic,  the 
very  reyersc  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
merober  of  the  society  whose  language  is  so  simple; 
while  the  notes,  though  containing  much  valuable  mat- 
ter,  abound  in  contemptuous  expressions  about  the  la- 
bors  of  oŁhers  in  the  same  department  Purver's  Bibie 
is  therefore  desenredly  scarcc  He  died  in  1777.  See 
Orme,  Biblioth,  BibL  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Bibie  Diet,  s.  v. ;  AUi- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v.    ( J.  H.  W.) 

Puryey,  John,  the  friend  and  fcllow-laborer  of 
Wycliffe,  with  whom  he  lived  in  his  latter  years.  His 
denunciations  of  the  errors  of  the  Komish  Church,  as 
well  as  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Bibie  accessible  to 
the  people  at  large  by  tranalating  it  into  English,  drew 
upon  him  the  severest  penaltics  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  to  inflict  He  was  forbidden,by 
a  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  dated  August,  1387, 
to  preach  in  the  diucese  where  he  officiated  after  tho 
death  of  Wycliffe ;  his  books  were  declared  to  be  errune- 
ous  and  heretical,  and  were  among  those  which  Łhe  bish- 
ops  of  Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  Hereford  were  author- 
ized  to  seize  (May  29, 1388  ^  Jan.  18,  Dec  16, 1389).  Some 
years  after,  however,  he  madę  a  recantation  at  St.  PauFs 
Cross  (Sunday,  March  6, 1401),  and  was  admitted  (Aug. 
11, 1401),  on  the  presentation  of  the  arehdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury,  to  the  vicarage  of  West  Hythc,  in  Kent,  which 
he  resigned  Oct.  8, 1403.  He  then  retumed  to  the  sim- 
ple teaching  of  the  Bibie,  denouncing  the  erroncous  doc- 
trines  of  the  Chureh,  for  which  he  was  again  impriaoned, 
and  in  1421  recanted  a  second  time,  at  Saltwood,  before 
archbishop  Arundel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1427.  Purvey  immortalized  his  name  through  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  As  the  Bibie 
of  late  trantiated  by  Wycliffe  required  conreciion,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  generał  introduction,  that  he  undertook 
to  make  the  yersion  more  faithful,  intelligible,  and  pop- 
ular. The  plan  which  he  adopted  to  effect  this,  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  dcscription,  was  as  foUows :  With 
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the  asaisUnce  of  8everal  fellow-laborera  he  (1)  corrected 
Łhe  Latin  text  by  compariaon  of  Bibles,  docŁors,  and 
glosses;  (2)  studied  Łhe  text  thus  correct«d  with  the 
gloss  and  other  authońties,  particularly  De  Lyra  on 
the  Old  Test;  (3)  madę  special  reference  to  the  worka 
of  gram  mariana  and  theologiana  for  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ficult  worda  and  passagea;  and  (4)  did  not  tranalate  lit- 
erally,  but  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning  aa  clear- 
ly  as  he  could,  taking  care  to  haye  many  persona  of 
ability  present  at  the  correction  of  the  translation.  He 
inserted  uumcrous  textual  glosaes  in  the  Old  Test.,  and 
only  occasionally  omitted  th(Me  of  WycUfie^s  yersion, 
bat  madę  no  such  insertions  in  the  New  Test.,  and  care- 
fully  exchided  all  the  glosses  which  were  introduced 
into  the  former  yersion.  That  he  improved  upon  W yc- 
liffe'8  translation  is  beyond  doubt,  aa  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passagea  in  the  respectlre 
versions:  Gen.  ix,  13;  Exod.  xxix,  2;  Deut.  xxxii,  2 ; 
xxxiii,  7;  Josh.y,  15;  vi,  25;  Jobx,  1;  xi,  12;  xiy,  12; 
Matt.xii,  5;  xiii,  52;  1  Cor.  iii,  13-15;  which  are  point- 
ed  out  by  the  erudite  editors,  the  Rey.  Josiah  Forshall 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  w  ho  for  the  first  time  publish- 
ed  this  early  English  rersion,  togcther  with  W3'cliffe'8 
translation,  in  an  entire  form,  in  parallel  columns,  4 
yols.  4to,  Oxford  Uniycrsity  Press,  1850.  Purvey's 
translation  of  the  New  Test.  was  first  publbhed  by 
Lewis  (Ix)nd.  1731,  fol.)  as  Wycliffe*8  translation ;  it 
was  then  erroneously  reprinted  as  WycliflTc^s  by  Baber 
(Lond.  1810,  4to),  and  by  Bagster  in  the  English  Hex- 
apla,  Comp.  Foxe,  The  A  cts  and  Monument*,  Towns- 
end's  ed.  (Lond.  1844),  iii,  285,  292,  822,  826;  and  the 
elaborate  preface  by  Forshall  and  Madden  to  their  edi> 
tion  of  Wycliffe's  and  Puryey's  translationa  of  the  Bibie. 
— Kitto,  Ct/chp,  8.  V. 

Punreyor.  This  word  is  not  found  in  the  A.  Y., 
altl^ough  it  would  perhaps  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  2tt9,  nits(śdb'f  in  1  Kings  iy,  5, 7,  rather  than  the 
word  Ka^iarafiiyoi,  or  the  similar  "  officers"  of  our  yer- 
sion. The  Hebrew  word,  howeyer,  is  the  Niphal  (pas- 
siye)  participle  of  the  word  2X3,  natsab',  io  put  or  gia- 
tion,  and  is  Uterally  translated  by  the  Greek,  which  has 
the  same  meaning,  the  appoifUed,  Soloraon  diridcd  his 
kingdom  into  twelve  parts,  and  these  men  were  pkced, 
one  over  each  province,  to  procure  proyisions  for  the 
king'8  household.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  entertain 
foreigners,  and  to  support  a  yast  number  of  wiyes,  ser- 
yants,  and  attendants  (Patrick,  Commenł,  ad  loc).  The 
number  twelye  refers,  not  to  the  tribes,  but  the  months 
of  the  year,  each  being  required  to  funiish  the  proyi- 
sions of  a  month.  These  collcctions  probably  corre- 
sponded  to  tax-gathering  among  the  moderns.  Patrick 
thinks  the  officers  were  mercly  purchasers;  but  Kitto 
regards  tłiis  as  an  error  (Kitto,  Piet.  Bibie,  ad  loc). 
RosenmUller  calls  these  officers  liead  coUectors  of  taxes 
CA  U,  u,  n.  Aforffenland,  iii,  166),  and  Ewald  thinks  they 
were  stewards  of  the  royal  domains ;  but  Thenius  (Exeg. 
Jlatidb,  ad  loc.)  holds  that  they  were  officers  of  higher 
rank,ofwhose  duties  the  supply  of  the  royal  table  form- 
ed  only  a  part.  Josephus  calls  them  i)yinuvec  (^Ant, 
viii,  2,  4).     See  Palestink  ;  Solomon. 

Puseyism  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ritual- 
istic  movement  of  the  Cburch  of  England  and  her  off- 
spring  is  sometimes  designated,  but  it  is  properly  de- 
8criptive  only  of  the  foUowers  of  the  much-celebrated 
Oxford  professor  in  theology,  the  Rey.  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey. 
Though  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  originating  the 
rooycment  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  the  Pusey- 
ites  now  form  a  yery  different  class  from  that  which  or- 
ganized  and  kept  aliye  what  is  known  as  the  Tractarian 
moyement,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  art. 
Oxford  Tracts  (q.  y.). 

The  Traciarians  adyocated  the  acceptance  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession,  Priestly  Absolution,  Baptismal  Kogeneration, 
Łhe  Real  Preaence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  of 


Tradition.  "  ScripŁure  and  tradttion,"  aaya  one  of  cbe 
Tractariana,  "taken  together,  are  the  Joiot  nile  of  faitł." 
(No.  78,  p.  2,  English  ed.).  **  GouaenŁient  patristical 
tradition,**  aaya  Keble  in  his  Sermont,  ^'u  the  record  U 
that  orał  Łeaching  of  the  apoetles  which  Łfae  Holy  Sptrit 
inspired."  By  this  patristic  tradition,  which  theat  trac- 
Łarians  exŁolled  aa  an  infalUble  interpretatioa  of  Script- 
ure  and  Łest  of  doctrinal  truth,  they  undersŁood  tłit 
voice  of  Cathołic  antiguiijf,  or  the  voice  of  the  theok»- 
gians  of  the  Nicene  age,  of  the  4th  century;  and  yet  a 
majority  of  them  were  at  one  time  deyoted  to  the  Arian 
here83\  For  example,  Froude  aaya,  "Your  tmmpery 
principlea  about  ScripŁure  being  the  sole  mle  in  fouda- 
ment^ds,  I  nauaeate  the  word"  (i,  413).  Thus,  havii.c 
broken  away  from  the  comcr-stone  of  ProtestaniUiai.  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  accept  the  Romiah  yiew  of  the 
sacraments  (q.  y.),  restońng  alao  the  old  Romisb  num- 
ber of  secen  (Tract  90),  and  affirming  with  the  Church 
of  Romę  ŁhaŁ  "  the  sacraments,  and  not  preaching,  are 
the  sources  of  divine  grace."  Saya  Mr.  Dennison.  *- 1 
understand  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  aacramenti 
to  be  this: 

*'I.  That  man  is  *mAdc  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  God,  aud  an  iuberiior  of  the  kiugdom  of  hearen/  in 
nud  by  holy  baptif>m. 

*'  II.  That  mail  *  madę  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
God,  and  an  luheritor  of  the  kinj^dom  of  heaycn/  in  »nd 
by  holy  baptism,  ia  reuewed  from  time  to  time  in  taolj 
commnnion. 

"III.  That  *a  death  nnto  sin  and  a  new  birth  nnto 
righteoasuess*  are  f^iven  to  eyery  adult  and  eyerr  infant, 
hł  and  by  the  ontward  Ytsible  sign  or  furm  in  bapiif-ni. 
'  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  aud 
of  the  Holy  GhosU' 

"  IV.  That  the  gift  may  be  reccived,  In  the  caae  of  adnlts, 
worthlly  or  nnworthily,  but  that  It  is  alwnya  receiyed. 

"V.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  giTen  to 
eTerv  one  who  receiyes  the  sacramental  bread  and  winę. 

"  VI.  That  the  glft  may  be  i  ecelved  worthlly  or  ouwor* 
thily,  but  that  it »  always  receiyed." 

"  Antiquity,''wrote  the  author  of  TracŁ  90,  "continoally 
affirms  a  change  in  the  sacred  elements^*  (p.  73).     Palmer, 
in  his  Letter  to  a  Protestant  CathoUc,  declared  that  ^  the 
bread  and  winę  are  changed  by  the  consecration  of  the 
priesŁ  and  the  operaŁion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  become 
the  yery  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord"  (p.  30).     **Tbc 
table  is  properly  an  altar,"  aaid  their  organ,  the  Britisk 
Criiic,  "and  altars  presume  a  propitiatory  aacńtice'' 
(July,  1841,  p.  24).*    With  such  yiews  of  the  sacra- 
menta  evangelical  view8  on  regeneration  were  impoesi- 
ble  for  the  Tractariana,  and  there  need  be  no  surprise 
that  they  stigmatized  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justitication  by  faith  alone  aa  a  "Lutheran  heresy." 
"  Whether  any  one  here8v,"  says  the  Critic,  "has  ever 
infestcd  the  Church  so  hateful  and  unchriatian  as  this 
doctrine  [of  justitication];  iŁ  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to 
determine :  nonę  certainly  has  eyer  [Heyaileii  ao  subtle 
and  exteusivcly  poisonous.     V^'e  musŁ  plainly  expre$s 
our  conyictiun  that  a  religious  heathen,  were  he  really 
to  accept  the  doctrine  which  Lutheran  languagc  ex' 
preases,  so  far  from  making  any  adyance,  would  sustatu 
a  heayy  loss  in  exchanging  fundamental  truth  for  fun- 
damental  error"  (No.  lxiv,  p.  391).    Again,  apeaking  of 
the  Tractarian  party,  this  open  confession  is  madę: 
"  We  cannot  stand  where  we  are ;  we  must  go  backward 
or  forward,  and  it  will  surely  be  the  latter.    As  we  go 
on,  we  must  recede  morę  and  morę  from  the  principle«, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  the  English  Reformation*'  (No. 
lix,  p,  45).     "  The  Reformation,"  says  Froude  (i,  4.13), 
"was  a  limb  badly  set;  it  must  be  broken  again,  in 
order  to  be  righted."    "  Utterly  reject  and  anathema* 
tize  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  aa  a  faeresy.  wiih 
all  ita  forms,  secta,  and  denominationa,"  says  Palmer 
{Letter  to  Golighily,  p.  9). 

•  This  inference  is  midoubtedly  correct,  and  a*  Chriel  Is 
not  sacriflced  in  Protestant  chnrche9,  the  table  on  which 
the  sacramental  elementa  are  placed  onght  not  to  he 
termed  an  altar^  bnt  a  tnble.  Aliars  are  not  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  Protentantlsm ;  and  as  the  thing  was  wi^W 
discnrded  by  the  Reformers,  the  name  alao  abonld  be 
dropped. 
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The  Tractarian  morement  termiiuited  with  New- 
iDan's  secession  to  Romę,  but  its  effect  remains  in  sey- 
eral  risible  results:  the  revival  and  strengthening  of 
the  High-Churcfa  party,  which  still  maintains,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  principles  advocated  in  the  Tracts;  the  in- 
truduction  of  yaiious  alterations  in  the  modę  of  perform- 
ing divine  seryice,  euch  as  the  use  of  the  surplice  in- 
stead  of  the  gown,  intoning  the  prayers  and  singing  the 
responses,  the  eleyation  of  the  communion-table  into  an 
altar,  the  Bubstitution  of  Iow,  open  benches  for  high 
pews;  a  remarkable  impulse  giyen  to  the  building  and 
Testoration  of  churches,  and  the  reyiyal  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture  in  all  parta  of  England ;  the  secession  of  many 
English  cleigy  and  laity,  some  of  them  men  of  oonsider- 
able  ability  and  distinction,  to  the  Church  of  Romę ; 
and  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  sisterhoods,  and 
other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  under  Epis- 
copal  auspices. 

Dr.  Pusey  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  inclined  to  that 
Protestant  yiew  of  Christianity  according  to  which  all 
things  and  ceremonies  acting  on  the  senses  must  be  re- 
moycd  from  the  Church  (see  his  Riae  and  Decline  of 
Baiionałutm  in  Germany).  But  he  gradually  tumed 
away  from  that  system  in  which  the  heart  and  soul  are 
Bustained  by  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  theological 
truths,  and  came  to  accept  auother  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  outward  actions  of  the  body  —  one  which 
abounda  in  obseryances,  reaching  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  encouraging  a  habit  of  devo- 
tlon  by  the  use  of  twodily  action.  This  change  in  Pusey *8 
ideas  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  friend,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  in  the  year  1833  Pusey  accepted 
the  confession  of  faith  and  practice  drawn  up  by  New- 
man. The  publication  of  writings  called  Tracts /or  the 
Time*  was  in  1841  interdicted  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
but  the  ninety  that  had  reached  the  public  gaye  a  elear 
insight  into  the  new  religious  tendenciea.  Newman, 
Pusey,  and  their  friends  wished  no  fusion  with  the  Ro- 
man Church,  some  of  the  tenets  of  which  filled  them 
with  actual  horror;  butthey  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
English  Church,  the  origin  of  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove  and  the  decay  of  which  they  acknowledged,  such 
doctrines  as  the  Romish  Church  has  distinctiyely  pre- 
■eryed.  Newman  tried,  in  consequence,  to  conciliate 
the  Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  conld  satisfy  neither  of  the  parties,  Cath- 
olics  nor  Anglicans.  Newman  was  madę  aware  that 
his  position  between  the  two  churches  was  a  false  and 
untenable  one,  and  he  pąssed  over  to  Romanism.  His 
example  was  followed  by  seyeral  ecclesiastics  and  pro- 
fessoTs  of  the  High  Church,  and  by  men  belonging  to 
the  first  familics  of  the  kingdom.  Pusey,  however,  has 
perseyered  in  his  former  course.  He  and  his  foUowers 
haye  remained  to  this  day  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
utuation  of  which  they  do  not  despair  of  mending.  But 
they  discard  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  des- 
ignated  as  a  dass.  In  1870,  Dr.  Pusey  himself  wrote 
respecting  this  party-name  as  foUows :  "  I  neyer  was  a 
party  leader,  I  neyer  acted  on  any  system.  My  name 
waa  used  first  to  designate  those  of  us  who  gave  them- 
aelyes  to  reyire  the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and 
piety,  becatise  I  first  had  occasion  to  write  on  baptismal 
regeneration ;  but  it  was  by  opponents,  and  not  bycon- 
federates.  We  should  haye  thought  it  a  notę  against  us 
to  have  deseryed  any  party  name,  or  to  have  been  any- 
thing  bat  the  folio  wers  of  Jesus,  the  d  iści  pies  of  the 
Church,  the  sons  and  pupils  of  the  great  fathers  whom 
he  raised  up  in  her.  I  never  had  any  temptation  to  try 
to  form  a  party,  for  it  was  against  our  principles.  .  .  . 
Then,  personally,  I  was  the  morę  exempt  from  this 
temptation,  because  God  has  giyen  me  neither  the  pe- 
culiar  organizing  abilities  which  tempt  men  to  it,  nor 
any  ofllc^— as  that  of  an  archdeacon — which  would  en- 
title  me  directly  to  counsel  thus.  •  ,  .  My  life,  contrary 
to  the  character  of  party  leaders,  has  been  spent  in  a 
succession  of  insolated  efTorts;  bearing,  indeed,  upon 
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one  great  end— the  growth  of  Catholic  truth  and  piety 
among  us,  or,  contrariwise,  resistance  to  what  might 
hinder, retard,  or  obscure  it;  but  still  inaulated"  (jbVren- 
icofi,  iii,  338). 

The  Puseyites  haye  adopted  from  the  Romish  Church, 
without  assenting  in  a  generał  way  to  her  dogmas,  a 
number  of  ritual  institutions,  and  even  some  points  of 
faitłu  They  affix  to  their  churches  portable  crosses; 
haye  bumiug  tapers  on  their  altars;  adom  chasubles 
and  Prayer-books  with  crosses;  haye  a  Latin  choir; 
and,  what  is  morę  than  these  exterior  conformities,  they 
haye  declared  for  the  Romish  doctrine  about  the  situa* 
tion  and  power  of  the  Church,  and  about  the  sacraments, 
the  number  of  which  they  haye  increased ;  they  also 
introduced  anricular  confession.  In  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification,  where  it  was  first  intended  to  deyiate  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  the  resolutions  of  the  Tri* 
dentinum  were  finally  admitted  as  a  base.  The  Pusey- 
ites went  eyen  the  length  of  acknowledging  in  the  pope 
a  pre-eminence  of  spiritual  honor  and  authority;  they 
say  that,  as  patriarch  of  Romę,  not  only  his  spiritual, 
but  also  his  temporal  authority  extends  oyer  Italy ;  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  recognise  it ;  and 
that  all  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may  be  authori* 
tatively  construed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  Auglican  Church.  The  Puseyites  cali 
theroselres  CatholictfA  branch  of  the  uniyersal  Catholic 
Church:  they  object  most  decidedly  to  being  called 
Protestanta.  They  regard  the  Church  as  one  organio 
body,  and  primitiye  apostolic  Christianity  ta  a  merę 
germ  or  seroinal  principle,  to  be  deyeloped  and  properly 
roatured  in  the  progreas  of  ages.  They  adopt  as  such 
legitimate  additions  to  Biblical  Christianity  obyiouą 
gross  corruptions,  which  gained  currency  in  the  Church 
in  different  centuries,  and  were  taught  by  leading  faihers 
or  councils — a  practice  which  '*tbrows  an  uncertainty 
about  the  lineaments  of  Christianity,  and  opens  the 
door  for  eyery  species  of  error  that  designing  men  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt,  while  it  enables  the  so-called  Church 
Catholic  to  justify  eyery  one  of  her  errora,  both  doctri- 
nal  and  ritual"  (Schmucker).  Another  gross  appendage 
sometimes  associated  with  this  theory  of  deyelopment  is 
that  Christ  has  placed  himself  in  some  kind  of  physical 
connection  or  ooncorporation  with  the  mass  of  his  dis- 
ciples,  the  Church,  by  which  his  body  nourishes  them  in 
some  mystical  manner  through  the  Eucharist,  and  fur- 
nishcs  the  germ  of  their  resurrection  body.  Though 
Newman,  still  before  his  peryersion,  recommended,  in 
the  Ninetieth  Trąd  for  the  Times,  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the  inyocation  of  saints,  and 
of  papai  authority,  Pusey  has  persisted  in  rejecting 
them.  He  also  rejects  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  use 
of  Latin  in  the  mass,  and  the  communion  in  one  form 
(comp.  Pusey,  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  A  rchbishop  of 
Canterbury  {Oxf,  1842],  and  The  Iloly  Eucharist  [ibid. 
1843]).  As  Puseyism  is  in  progress  among  the  culti- 
yated  classes  of  England,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
and  as  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  forerunner  of  CathoU- 
cism,  it  is  combated  by  the  English  bishops  with  admo- 
nitions,  speeches,  and  disciplinary  measures.  They  do 
not  tolerate  the  ńtes  intro<luced  by  the  Puseyite  eccle- 
siastics, and  pronounce  them  a  "  mix  turę  of  Romanism 
or  popery."  They  ordain  no  student  of  diyinity  if  su»» 
pected  of  Puseyistic  tendencies.  At  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford,  the  seminary  of  the  High-Church  clergy,  the 
antagonism  of  Puseyites  and  anti-Pnsejrites  has  broken 
out  so  openly  that  there  is  a  storm  of  both  parties  on 
eyery  yacant  professorship.  Puseyism  has  its  represen- 
tatiyes  in  the  most  infiuential  literary  papers :  the  Ouar- 
terly  Reriew  has  published  a  senes  of  articles  in  fayor  of 
the  Pusey  i  te  innoyat  ions.  The  chief  adyersaries  of  the 
Puseyites,  or  Anglo-Catholics,  are  the  Eyangelicals,  a 
party  which  originated  in  Methodism — the  latter  be- 
ing opposed  both  to  the  Puseyites  and  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians.  If  we  coropare  the  judgment  of  the  English 
papers  of  different  colors  on  the  religious  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  on  Puseyism,  we  find  a 
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great  direnity  of  appreciations.  The  radical  presB  of 
the  Dlsaenters,  averae  to  AngUcanism,  rejoices  at  its 
visible  decay,  and  attńbutes  Łhe  embarrassment  of  the 
Church  to  Łhe  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  oppoai- 
tioo  of  the  bishops,  reformation  could  not  completely 
achieve  its  work.  It  could  only  produce  an  iroperfect, 
undecided  foim,  and  waa  smothered  iu  the  arms  of  an 
exterior  political  priesthood.  The  Tory  papers  ongtnal- 
ly  adyocated  Puseyism,  in  which  they  saw  a  auppoit  for 
the  lligh-Church ;  but  they  soon  changed  their  mind : 
they  agree  with  the  Whig  papers  on  this  point  that  the 
manner  in  which  philosopby  is  taught  at  the  Universi- 
ty  of  Oxford  ia  the  cause  of  these  religious  phenomena. 
It  is  thought  that  the  facility  with  which  bo  many 
leave  the  High-Church  for  Puseyism,  and  from  Pusey- 
ism step  over  to  Romanism,  is  due  to  the  miserable  sit- 
uation  of  philosophical  studies  in  generał,  and  espe- 
cially  in  Łhe  latitudinarianism  of  the  Aristotelian  logie 
which  is  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  Platonie  mysti- 
cism  after  the  scholastic  fashion.  Others  expect  from 
Puseyism  a  regeneration  of  the  High-Church  and  of  the 
whole  Anglican  religious  situation.  See  Petri,  Wurdi- 
ffung  det  Weaent  und  der  Bedeułung  des  Puseyitmus  (GotL 
1848) ;  Schleyer,  Der  Puseyumui  nach  seinem  Ur^rung 
vnd  ais  Lehrtystem  (Freib.  1845) ;  IIurst's  Hagenbacb, 
Church  Hist.  18^A  and  19th  Centurie*,  ii,  392  sq. ;  Schu- 
maker,  Ekmental  Contrast  (Gettysb.  1852);  Garbett, 
Puaey  and  the  Uwweraity  of  Oxford  (1847) ;  Taylor,  An- 
cieni  ChrUHaniły  and  the  Ihctrinee  ofthe  Oaford  Tracts 
for  the  Times  (Lond.  1844,  8  vols.);  Fletcher,  Lectures 
vn  the  PrincipUs  ofthe  Roman  CathoUc  Church  and  of 
Puseyism  (Lond.  1846) ;  Boyd,  Engkmdj  Romę,  and  (h^ 
ford  (Lond.  1846) ;  Saville,  A  Letter  to  Reo,  Dr,  Pusey 
on  Auricular  Confession  (Lond. '  1878) ;  Dorner,  ffist, 
Prot,  TheoL  ii,  488  są.,  504  są. ;  London  A  cademy,  1873, 
p.  87;  Nov.  14,  1874,  p.  529;  CA.  of  Engl  Qtmr,  Rev, 
July,  1855,  art.  vii;  Amer,  Presb,  Rev.  Oct.  1861 ;  Rez, 
Studien  u,  Kriliken,  1808-47 ;  BrU,  and  Por,  Rep,  1844, 
p.  5 ;  1846,  p.  189 ;  Christian  Remembraneer,  Jan.  1866, 
p.  164 ;  OcU  1868,  p.  881.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pushtii  VerBio]i.  PushtCi  is  the  language  spo- 
ken  in  Afghanistan  (q.  v.),  in  Asia ;  hence  it  is  also 
called  Af^an,  We  have  not  tdb  yet  a  complete  yer- 
siou  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  was 
fiist  translatcd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lowenthal  (d.  1864),  a 
convert  from  Judaism.  Besides  the  New  Testament,  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  hare  been  pub- 
lished  by  the  Serampore  Mission.  At  present  the  Rev.  T. 
P.  Hughes,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Pesha- 
wer,  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
PushtA.  The  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibie 
Society  had  some  sheetsof  his  MS.  printed  by  the  zinco- 
photographic  process,  to  be  submitted  to  Afghan  schol- 
ars  with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  work  printed  in  the 
same  manner.  For  the  study  of  the  lauguage,  comp. 
Bellew,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Lan- 
guage, on  a  New  and  Improved  System  (Lond.  1867) ;  the 
same,  A  Grammar  ofthe  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language 
(ibid.  1867) ;  Raverty,  A  Dictionary  ofthe  Pukhto,  Push- 
to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Originality  of  the  Language,  and  its  Affiniiy  to  the  Se- 
mitic  and  other  Oriental  Languages  (ibid.  1860);  the 
same,  A  Grammar  ofthe  Pukhto,  Pushfo,  or  Language 
ofthe  Afghans  (ibid.  1860);  Selections  from  the  Poetry 
ofthe  Afghans  (ibid.  1862);  The  Gulshan-i-Roh :  being 
Selections,  Prose  and  Poetical,  in  the  Pushto  or  Afghan 
Language  (ibid.  1860);  The  Poetry  ofthe  Afghans, 
from  the  Wh  to  the  Idth  CetUury  (ibid.  1863) ;  i)oni,  A 
Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushtu  or  Afghan  jMnguage  (St. 
Petersburg,  1847).  and  his  contributions  to  The  Pushtu 
Grammar  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  Tmperink  des 
Sciences  de  St.-Peterabourg  (ibid.  1840, 1845) ;  F.  Muller, 
Die  Conjugation  des  A  vghdmschen  Verbums  (Wien,  1867) ; 
Ueber  die  Spracfte  der  Arghdnen  (ibid.  1862-63);  E. 
Trnmpp,  Grammar  of  the  Pashto,  or  Jjanguage  of  the 
Afghans,  compared  with  the  Iranian  and  North-lndian 
Idioms  (Tubingen,  1873).     (R  P.) 


PnaiUanimity  is  a  feebleness  of  mind,  by  whkli 
one  is  terrified  at  merę  trifles  or  imaginary  <łaiłgeis,  ae- 
authortzed  by  the  most  distant  probability. 

Puspadanta,  in  Hind(i  mythology,  was  one  of  tbe 
celebrated  twelve  Buddhas  who  were  particularij  «  or- 
shipped  by  the  Jainas.  He  was  the  son  of  Sugrin 
and  of  Roma,  from  the  family  of  Ikswaku.  Ile  is  Fev- 
resented  as  a  man  ending  in  the  body  of  a  fish. — Y:^ 
mer,  Wórterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Pustknchen-01anzov7,  Fic  Cph.,  a  GennaB 
theologian  of  some  notę,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Wxebf:I^- 
kirchen,  near  Treyes.  He  was  bom  Feh.  4,  1796,  u 
Detmold,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1834.  He  wrote,  Die  Urgf- 
schichte  der  Mensckheii  in  ihrem  roUen  Umfange  (Lem^p, 
1821)  i—IJistorisch-kritische  Untersuchung  der  biU.  [r- 
geschichte  (Halle,  \S28)  i-^Wiederherstellung  des  dck*^ 
Protestantismus,  etc  (Hamb.  1827):— Der  £ervf  dfi 
ecangd,  Pfarrers  nach  seinem  Zweck  u,  Wesen^  etc  (^Bar- 
men,  \8l8l2)'.—Grundziigedes  Christenłhums  (Hamb.  0*^7, 
3d  ed.)  i—Glaubens-  u.  Sittenlehre  (Barmen,  1831-^,  i 
Yols.)  : — Maria,  oder  die  Frómmigbeit  der  Weiber  (Hamh. 
1827, 2d  ed.)  i—Kirche,  Sekule  u,  Uaus  (Elberfeld,  183i  k 
See  Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  p.  717  {a^ 
Index);  Furst,  Bibl,  Judaica,  lii,  124;  Zucbold,  JiUl 
Theologica,  iii,  1022;  Diestel,  Gesch,  des  AUrn  Tetta- 
ments,  p.  726,  733.     (B.  P.) 

PUstrioh,  an  ill-shaped  Slavonic  idol:  it  b  ctf 
bronze,  and  hollow.  It  represents  a  smali,  cbubby  Uht 
holding  one  of  bis  hands  over  his  head.  The  bead  hśt 
two  holes,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  place  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  priests  used  thb  ticure 
to  terrify  the  people  by  the  specŁacle  of  an  infuriated 
dcity.  It  was  filled  with  water,  and,  the  holes  beini; 
stopped,  put  on  a  fire :  in  due  time  the  atoppefs  were 
driven  out  of  the  holes  with  considerable  noise  and  tie- 
mendous  eruption  of  steam  and  boiling  water.  Other 
morę  modem  investigations  would  lead  to  the  conclo- 
sion  tliat  the  chubby  god  was  nothing  but  an  iR^romeot 
of  distillery. — Vollmer,  Worlerb.  d,  AfyłhoL  &.  v. 

Put  (1  Chroń,  i,  8 ;  Nah.  iu,  9).     See  Pkut. 

Pnte'oli  (Gnecized  noTio\ot  [Acta  xxviii,  13],  bat 
in  classical  Greek  often  novreuXo(;  a  Latin  word,  ftom 
puteus,  a  well,  on  account  of  the  weUs  or  sources  of  a 
voIcanic  origin  with  which  it  aboundeil),  a  roaririme 
town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  on  the  northem  sfaore  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about  eight  na  ileś  north-west 
from  that  city.     Herę  Paul  landed  on  his  way  to  Romę 
(Acts  xxTiii,  13).    As  above  noted,  it  deriyed  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  and  the  district  in  which  they 
exi8t  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.    The  earlier  name 
of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was 
Dicatarchia;  and  thls  name  continued  to  be  used  to  a 
late  period.     Josephus  uses  it  in  two  passages  (.4ji^ 
xvii,  12,  7 ;  xviii,  7,  2) ;  in  a  third  {Life,  3),  he  speaks 
of  himself  (after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he 
liad  recentiy  gone  through)  as  iiaaut^hic  Łtc  tĄv  It- 
Kaiap-^iay,  9}V  TlonoKouc  'IroAoi  Ka\ovaiv,    So  PhiJo, 
i  u  dcscribing  the  curious  iuterview  which  he  and  bis 
fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here  with  Caligiila.  uses 
the  old  name  (^Ijegat,  ad  Caium,  ii,  521).     Its  Koman 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Seoond  Punic 
War.     It  was  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
as  its  numerous  hot-springs  were  judged  efficacious 
for  the  ctire  of  variou8  discases.     It  was  also  the  port 
where  ships  usually  dischargetl  thcir  passcngers  and 
cargoes,  partly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Circeium,  and  partly  because  therc  was  no  commodious 
barbor  nearer  to  Romę.    Hence  the  ship  in  which  Psiil 
was  conveye(l  from  Melita  landed  the  prisoneis  at  this 
place,  where  the  apostle  stayed  for  a  weck  (Acts  xxviii, 
13).    In  connection  with  St.  PauFs  moTements^  we  must 
notice  its  Communications,  in  Nero's  reign,  along  tbe 
mainland  with  Romę.     The  coast  road  leading  north- 
ward  to  Sinuessa  was  not  madę  till  the  reign  of  Dorni- 
tian ;  but  there  waa  a  cross-road  leading  to  Capua,  and 


Łbere  joining  the  Appian  Way.  See ' 
Ths  remaina  of  Ibis  roacl  may  be  trtted  al  intertala; 
and  IhuB  the  ■piia11e'a  loule  can  be  followetl  almott 
Btep  by  ste[).  We  Bhould  alw  nalice  tho  fact  tbat  there 
were  Jewish  residenU  a[  PuIeolL  We  mighC  be  surę 
'        ■  T«- 


nataral  it  wu  tbat  ihe  apoitle  abould  (ind  Chriatiao 

*'  brelhren"  there  iminediilely  on  linding.     Frani  this 

port  it  waa  th«t  the  Koman  armiea  were  dcspatched  to 

Spain,  ind  beie  the  imlMSudani  from  Cutliage  Und- 

cd.     Ii  bad  the  prit-ilegea  of  a 

colony  from  a  very  eaily  period, 

«ad  these  werc  aucceaaively  re> 

newed  by  Nero  and  Yespaaian, 

the  Utter  beatowi  lig  on  tbe  place 

the  ^lle  ofColonia  Flavia.    Fu- 

teoli  wa>  st  tbat  peńod  *  place 

of  rerj  great  importance.    We 

Cannot  elucidalethiibełterthail 

by  aaying  tbat  tbe  celebrated 

bajT  a  part  af  whieh  ii  now 

"  the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 

early  timea  was  "the  bay  of 

Cunue,"  waa  tben  called  "  Sinuł 

Pllteolanns."     Tha  city  was  at 

the  nonh-eastem  angle  of  ihs 

bmy.    CloM  to  it  waa  Baiie.  one 

of  the  most  fiabionable  of  the 

Koman  watering  -  placea.    Tbe 

eroperor  Caligula  onca  built  a 

and  the 


aftenrards  recovered  its  ronner 
..  town,  atill 
relaining  Ihe  name  of  Pozzaoli. 

The  remaina  of  Puleoli  are  considerahlc.  The  aąae- 
duct,  tbe  reaen-oini,  pottions  (probably)  of  baths,  the 
great  ampbithutre,  the  bulidiiig  callcd  the  tempie  of 
Serapis,  which  aSurda  very  curious  iiidicaliona  of 
changea  of  lerel  jn  tbe  aoil,  are  all  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice.  But  oui  chief  intereat  berę  is  concentrated  on 
the  ruina  of  the  ancient  mole,  which  ia  formed  of  tbe 
concrete  called  /'oiiobno,  and  sisleen  of  the  picrs  of 
Nn  Romaii  hatb. 
loiial  of  itseir 


■e  been  a 


when  Sc  Paul  landed  at  l'u- 
teoli  in  the  A]exandriaii  sbip 
which  hrougbt  him  from  Malta. 
SeeC*STOBAMPPoLLli)t;MBi- 
ita;  Rheoiuk;  Sykacuse.  In 
illuattatian  of  the  arriyal  here 
of  the  cora-ship«  we  may  refet 
to  Seneca  (Łp.  77)  and  Sueto- 
iiiua(l?cUc.9B).  Nopartoftbe 
Campanian  sbóte  was  marę  fre- 
quenteil.  The  asaociationa  of 
1'uleoli  with  biatorical  peraon- 
ages  are  Tery  numeroua.  Scipio 
aailed  from  hence  to  Spain.  Cic- 
ero bad  a  villa  (hia  "Puteoln- 
niim")  in  Ihe  neighborhood. 
Here  Nero  planned  the  munler 
of  bis  mother.  Vei>paaian  gare 
to  this  city  peculiar  p^ivilcce^ 
and  here  Hadrian  waa  buried. 
In  the  6th  century  Puteoli  waa 
MTaged  both  by  Alaric  and 
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ed  in  Italy.  Herę,  too,  was  the  statuę  eiected  to  Tibe- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  restoration  of  the  Aaiatic  cities 
destroyed  by  an  earthąoake,  and  of  which  statuę  the 
pedestal  vrith  its  inscription  remains  almost  entire  to 
this  day.  See  Mazzella,  SUut  et  Antiquita9  Puteol,  in 
Gneviu6  and  Buroam,  Thesaur,  ix,  pt,  iv ;  Romanelli, 
Yiaff^  a  Pozzuoli  (Naples,  1817) ;  Joiio,  Guida  di 
Pozzuoli  (ibid.  1830) ;  Lowenigh,  Dit  Landsckajl  PoZ' 
zuoli  (Aachen,  1841) ;  Lewin,  Si,  Paul,  ii,  218  są.  See 
Italy;  Pauu 

Pu'tiel  (Hcb.  Putiei%  ^K^^OW,  ąfflided  of  God; 
Sept  ^ovri4X),  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Eleazar  the 
pńest  and  the  mother  of  Phinehas  (£xod.  vi,  25).  KC. 
cir.  1619.  In  modern  Jewish  tniditions  Putiel  is  oon- 
founded  with  Jethro  the  Midianite,  **who  fatted  the 
calve8  for  idolatrous  worship"  (Targum  Pseudojon.  On 
Exod,  ri,  25;  Gemara  of  Śota  by  Wagenseil,  c  viii. 

§6). 

Fntnajn,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Marietta,  O.,  July  22, 1801.  Aftcr  receiving  a 
good  academical  training,  he  entered  Athens  College, 
O.,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1828.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course  he  was  converted,  and  though 
up  to  this  time  the  law  had  been  the  object  of  his  stud- 
ies,  the  Gospel  now  became  his  all-absorbing  hope.  He 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Aubum,  N.Y.,  and 
in  1826  was  licensed  by  Oneida  Presbytery,  N.  Y.  In 
1827  he  retumed  to  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  and  evangelist  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
Springfield,  Urbana,  and  Buck  Creek,  O.  Subscąuently 
he  acceptcd  a  cali  to  Springficld  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained  and  installed  pastor  by  Dayton  Presbyter}-; 
here  he  labored  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  accepted 
a  cali  to  the  Church  in  Dayton,  O.  In  1837,  at  the  di- 
vision  in  the  Church,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  a  cali  to 
Circleville,  O.,  where  be  continued  to  labor  for  over  8ix 
years,  when,  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  one  half  of  his 
body,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Dela- 
ware, O.  Here,  after  devoted  care  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  resumed  preach- 
ing  and  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Delaware,  and  sub- 
sequently  at  TiflSn,  Greenville,  and  Republic,  O.,  and 
Thomtown,  Ind.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  Oct.  11, 
1859.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  logical  thinker,  and  fuli  of 
seal  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  an  excellent  pastor,  ever 
ready  in  sorrow  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  IJigt,  A  InianaCy  186 1 ,  p.  162.  ( J.  L.  S.) 

Putnam,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Old  School,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1808,  and 
was  educated  at  Har\'ard  Univer8itv,  class  of  1826.  He 
carly  entered  the  ministry,  and  finally  became  pastor  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  sustained  a  pastorale  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  enjoying  not  only  the  warm  af- 
fection  of  his  own  people,  but  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  coromunity.  Away  from  home 
also  Dr.  Putnam  wielded  a  very  wide  influence  in  all 
directions,  and  he  was  beloved  by  men  of  evcry  relig- 
ious  school  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr.  Putnam  was 
morę  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  not  only  pos- 
sessed  of  the  most  noble  personal  characteristics,  but 
was  endowed  with  excellent  scholarship,  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  and  great  wisdom  in  judgment  He 
was  always  yigorous,  fresb,  and  oflen  very  eloąuent  in  his 
pulpit  discourses.  For  ycars  his  Fast -day  and  Thanks- 
giying  scrrices  were  largcly  attended  by  yiditors  from 
what  was  then  the  adjoining  city  (Boston),  to  listen  to 
his  thoughtful  and  i)owerful  discussions  upon  public 
and  national  ąucstions.  A  shock  of  paralysis  in  1872 
wamed  him  that  the  period  of  his  vigor  was  terminat- 
ing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conscnt  to  have  a  younger 
associate  with  him  in  the  pastorale.  For  the  last  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878,  he  was 
able  to  render  seryice  only  at  the  marriage  or  funeral 
of  some  one  of  his  beloyed  parishioncnt,  who,  in  thesc 
joyful  and  painful  domestic  ccras,  ospecially  welcomed 
even  the  trembling  voice  of  their  old  pastor.     From 


1849  to  1856  Dr.  Patnam  was  editorially  connected  wHfa 
the  Chritticm  Examiner,  He  published  a  number  td 
separate  sermons,  orations,  etc 

Pntnam,  Jonathan  W.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Mcth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  Ju]y 
81, 1815.  Ile  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  receiyed  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  H« 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1835 ;  in  1836  he  reoeiv(Hi  li- 
cense  to  preach.  He  travelled  four  years  in  the  Keir- 
Jersey  Conference,  and  then  went  to  ibe  Wiscon&iii 
Conference.  In  1856  he  was  traosferred  to  the  East- 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Kast  Pałmyra. 
Afterwards  he  was  succcssiyely  appointed  to  Tynne. 
Catharine,  South  port,  Jackson,  Cimton,  Prattabargh, 
Dreaden,  and  Middlesex.  He  had  just  begun  tbe  work 
of  the  second  year  on  this  last  charge,  with  good  prum- 
ise  of  Buccess,  when  death  overŁook  him  on  Sept.  9, 
1871.  See  Minutet  ofAmmcd  Conference*,  1872,  p^  130, 
131 ;  Northern  Christian  Adrocate,  1871. 

Plltsha,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  name  of  tbe 
smali,  bloodless  sacrifices,  consisting  of  fraits  and  flow- 
ers,  which  were  offered  to  the  genii,  as  well  as  to  the 
three  great  gods. 

Pntshiari,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  name  of 
the  Brahmins  who,  after  twelve  years*  study,  determine 
to  devote  their  liyes  entirely  to  the  gods,  and  in  conse- 
quence  attach  themsclves  to  some  pagoda. 

Puzis  is  the  box  in  which  the  cońseciated  hosts  lar 
the  sick  are  preser\'ed.    See  Pyx. 

PUBBa  is  a  Chinese  goddeas  who  bas  some  resem- 
blance  to  the  Cybele  of  the  Greeks  and  tbe  Isis  of  the 
Eg>'ptians.     The  bonzes  relate  that  three  genii  of  tbe 
female  sex  descended  once  from  their  heavenlv  abode 
to  enjoy  a  bath  in  an  earthly  stream.     The  water  had 
Bcarcely  touched  their  bodies  when  the  most  beaotiftil 
of  them  perceiyed  on  her  garroent  a  lotoa-plant,  with 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  could  not  imagine  wbence  the 
plant  had  come.     She  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
tasting  the  fmit ;  but  this  was  attended  with  eril  eon- 
seąuences,  for  behold  a  little  son  was  bom  from  her  tt 
the  same  moment.     She  brought  him  up,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  years  of  maturity  sbe  retumed  to 
heayen.    This  nymph  was  Puaza;  and,  as  her  ofT^pring 
became  a  mighty  mler  of  the  heavenly  empire  of  Chins, 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  queen  of  the  world,  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  supporter  of  alJ  that 
is  living.    Puzza  is  represented  with  eighteen  anns, 
sitting  on  a  flower,  and  her  bead  surrounded  with  an 
aureola. — Yollmer,  Worterh,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Fyer,  John,  an  English  minister  who  labored  soc- 
cessiyely  with  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Independents, 
was  bom  in  1790.     He  began  his  labors  as  a  tent  iDi»- 
sionar^,  deyoting  himself  entirely  to  the  counectcd 
evangelistic  work.     After  the  tent  ceased  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Methodist  body,  he  buiJt  a  chapel  st 
Manchester,  where  he  ramained  nine  yean.    As  he 
changed  his  doctrinal  views,  he  abandoned  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church,  and  joined  the  Congregationalists.    ¥ot 
the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  agent  of  the  Londoo 
Christian -Instmction  Society.     III -health  llnalłr  re- 
ąuired  him  to  seek  a  less  laborions  position,  and  he  be- 
came the  Congregational  pastor  of  South  Molton.  Łater 
he  remoyed  to  Cork,  and  in  1889  accepted  a  pastonte 
at  Devon,  where  he  remained  the  last  twenty  ycars  of 
his  life,  and  dieil  in  1859,  laborious  and  actiye  to  tbe 
very  last :  he  was  found  by  the  senrants  lifeless,  hsring 
literally  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.    Pyer  was  the  writerof 
a  few  useful  hymns;  among  them,  **Met  again  in  Je- 
sus' name,"  which  is  found  in  the  Arw  Congrtgatio^ 
Hymn-hook,  No.  803. 

Pygarg  Oia"^"!,  ^hón,  from  rfwA,  »!|^,  to  tread, 
or  perhaps  </u/#,  2C!|'^  to  leap;  Sept.  xvyapyoc,  Yulg. 
pygartfui)  occurs  only  (Deut  xiy,  5)  in  the  list  of  clein 
animals,  being  the  name  apparently  of  some  speci«»  oi 
ardelope,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  idcntify  it> 
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The  Greek  wiyairyac  denotes  ui  animal  wilh  ■  "wbite 
ruiTip,''  and  ia  used  by  Henidotiu  (iv,  192)  as  Ihe  m 
of  aomc  Libyan  ileer  or  uitelope.    MYian  (iii,  19)  i 
mentioni  the  iriiyapyoc,  but  givea  no  moie  th>n 
nune;  cnmp.  ilso  Juv«iłl  (Sal.  ii,  138).     It  i«  lu 
to  idenlily  che  pygarg  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  wńi 
with  [be  additc  of  Nortb  Afriea,  Nubia,  etc  {Aib 
fiołomacuiaiui),  known  to  Ihe  ancient  Greeks  un 
tbe  aame  title  {Oryi  addai,  liehL),  whjch  hu  been 
reo^niaed  as  a  beast  of  chaae  in  tbe  old  Egyptian 
■colptnreł.     It  iji  witlely  ■preail  over  Central  Africa, 
extending  lo  the  borden  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  aad  ~ 
Weil  knonn  to  tbe  Anbe,  irbo  atill  diitinguish  it  l_ 
iU  aocient  name,  with  the  familiar  preflx  of  Abu,  or 
father— FiUiUr  jliUcw.     The  addax  'ił  a  coai 
he«vy  antelope,  three  fe«t  high  at  tho  witŁeił, 
large  clumay  head  and  stout  l^a.    The  homa  e 
both  Msefl,  are  long,  twiat«d  outwards,  corered  with 
riogeneaily  to  the  pointa,  which  are  sbarp;  the  taił  i> 
id  tufted.    Tbe  bead  and  neck  aie  ofi  deep  red- 


dUhb 


with  a  band  of  while  ai 


the  forehead  and  throat  are  clothed  with  coarae  blaek 
hair,  and  all  tbe  net  of  the  body  and  liml»  Is  of  ■ 
wfaiciah  gny  hue.  It  ia  oneof  that  group  ofantelopee 
ia  which  we  may  clearly  diacern  an  approaeb  ti 
borioe  race.    8ee  Oi. 


Addu  Antelope  (Orjiz  addaii). 
Againat  thia  identiBcalion  of  the  (fiiAifn  with  the  ad- 
iax,  howerei,  tbere  are  same  ootisiderable  objectioni. 
Id  tho  fint  ptace,  tbia  antelope  doea  not  preient  at  all 
the  Tequired  characteriatic  implied  by  ita  name ;  and, 
in  the  aecond,  tbere  ia  much  reaaon  for  believtng,  witb 
Rllppell  (AOat  lu  der  Reue  im  nórd.  A/riJca,  p.  21)  and 
Hamilton  Smith  (GrilGih'B  CuTiei^a  ^niin.  ATu^ifoniiiy, 
193),  that  Che  at£lax  ia  ideiitical  wilh  the  ilrepiieerot 
of  Pliny  (iV.  H.  xi,  37),  whieh  animal,  it  muat  be  ob- 
■erved,  the  Roman  naturalist  distinguiahee  froin  the 
pj/gar^i  (liii,  6B),  Indeed,  we  may  wgard  the  iden- 
tityofthe  addiaani  Plmy't  tlrrjHicenit  as  cstablithed ; 
for  when  Łhis  apeciea  was,  after  many  yean,  at  length 
Rdiscorered  by  Hemprich  and  Kllppell,  it  was  found  lo 
be  called  by  the  Arabie  name  of  akaa  ot  o^if,  the  veTy 
ttame  which  Pliny  gives  as  ihe  local  one  of  his  ttrtpti- 
cerof.  Thep^^r^*,  therefore,  muat  be  sauł;ht  for  in 
aoine  animal  different  from  the  addai.  The  reqiiired 
eharacten  neem  to  be  found  in  a  gmnp  of  anlclopea  de- 
■cribed  by  Mr.  Dennelt  {Tram. Zool.  Soc.\-o\.\).    They 


hare 


wilh  i: 


which  includee  thespring-bok  {Anlidorcai  tucboTt)naA 
the  boute-bok  {Damalit  psffarffa),  thoM  fine  whlte- 
ramped  apeciea  of  South  Africa,  but  are  dislingaished 
by  tbe  charactera  of  the  homs,  wliich  are  1ar([cr,  łhick- 
er,  morę  bnvine,  and  nf  bolder  currature,  turning  Hrat 
almost  horizontally  liackwarda,  and  [hen  hooked  ab- 
ruptly  Ibrwardi.  The  lega  are  long,  the  neck  long  and 
alender,  and  there  ia  a  wtiiti!  palch  on  the  throat  in  all 
the  species.  The  group  ia  confined  to  the  nonhem 
batf  ofthe  Afriean  continent.  The  beat-known  apeciea 
ia  the  rnhorr  {Amihpe  mkorr,  Bennelt),  which  standa 
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two  feet  eight  Inches  high  at  the  craup,  Tbe  borna 
are  ringed  from  the  baae  about  half-way  up,  whonce  to 
the  lip  tbey  aro  round,  amooth,  and  obtugdy  pointed. 
The  expreuion  of  the  face  ia  gentle;  the  eye  large, 
dark,  and  liąuid.  The  taił  ia  long,  dose-haired  at  the 
base,  but  lipped  with  a  tuft  of  long  hlack  hair— a  veiy 
ox-like  chaiacler.  The  ^neral  hue  nf  the  coal,  which 
ia  aiiort  and  sleek,  is  a  deep  brownieh  red ;  the  linę  of 
the  belly  and  tbe  inner  surface  uf  the  limbs  are  while. 
But  Ok  whols  rrffion  around  lie  ban  oflke  latl  u  part 
wAiCr,  abniptiy  separsted  from  theclarkred  oftbefianks; 
the  patcb  running  forwarda  in  a  point  on  each  hip,  and 
downwarda  on  Ihe  posterior  aurface  of  Che  Chighs.  The 
stiDiig  contraat  of  the  Iwo  colors  haa  a  ver}'  singular 
eDect,  and  nould  probably  be  acized  on  to  furm  a  de- 
Bcriptivc  appellation.  Two  males  of  thia  Iwautiful  ape- 
ciea were  aent  to  the  Zoulogical  Suciety  from  Morocco; 
they  wcro  not,  faowerer,  indigenoua  to  that  country, 
but  had  been  broiight  from  the  eastem  side  of  Ihe  de»- 
crt.  The  ei>eciea  ia  bunted  by  the  Araba  for  the  sake 
of  the  atomacha]  coni^rction  called  bnoiir,  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  subject,  and  which  is  so  highly  va1ued  in 
Oriental  phsrmacy.  These  stones  are  called  in  Mo- 
rocco baiil  tl-mhorr,  or  mhorr'B  egga.  There  ia,  how- 
erer,  another  apecies,  conaidcrably  larger  Ihan  the 
mhorr,  but  having  the  same  generał  form  and  the  same 
diatributiona  of  the  colon.  It  ii  the  addra  (A,  ni/f- 
cuffu),  a  Ane  bcasC  found  in  the  wastea  of  NuŁ>ia  by 
RllppelLand  bv  Hempricb  and  Ehrenberg  in  Dougola. 
This  animal  standa  about  tliree  feet  three  inchea  high 
at  the  croup,  and  ia  five  feet  four  inches  in  icDgth.  It 
is  seen  in  conaiderable  flccks  on  the  eastem  bordera  of 
tbe  Gieat  Deserl,  and  may  well  have  been  tbe  pYgai^ 
of  the  ancienu.  — Smith;  Faiihairn.  See  Tristram, 
ffal.  flul.  o/ l/,eBMf,p.  126;  Wood,  fliWr -4 nimoi.,  p. 
141  eq. ;  Hiblt  Educator,  ii,  U,  135,  ]ti7.     Comp  Aktb- 

Fygmles  op  Western  Africa.  Tbe  eniatence 
of  pygmy  races  of  human  beings  in  Africa  has  often 
been  assened,  and  many  circuinstancea  lesa  eawly  cred- 
ible  Ihan  their  diminutive  aize  haro  been  rcpan«l.  Du 
Chaillu  has  recently  discovered  the  actuat  eiistencc  af 
pygoiy  race,  but  of  whom  tbe  diminulire  slze  is  the 
onty  remarkible  cbaraccerialic  He  found  Ihem  in  the 
mounUinous  country  on  the  eiat  ofthe  southem  great 
branch  of  the  OgobaL  They  are  called  Obanijot,  and 
live  in  ttie  midat  of  negro  tribea  of  otdinary  staturr. 
They  ahowed  eJttreme  limidity  on  being  viaited  by  a 
matu  In  itature  they  are  oniy  about  four  feet 
hair.  They  aubsiat  chiefly  on  animal  food,  but 
partly  also  on  the  rooCs,  berries,  and  nula  wbkh  they 
"  id  in  the  forests.  In  their  mental  ealibre,  these  pyg- 
iea  vary  aa  greatly  Ba  ordinary  racea,  Uence  there  ia 
)  settled  lljeory  as  to  their  religioua  tendency,  some 
them  compreheiiding  their  religioua  necd,  while  oth- 

■Jis.     See  Phe-AdaJUtM;  ReliuION. 

P7IB,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Anglican  diTtne,  waa 

im  at  Stodey,  near  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1674.  Ile  was 
educaled  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and,  afier  tak- 
ing  holy  ordcra,  distinKuished  himaelfaa  minister  ofSt. 
Uargareta  parish,  in  King's  Lynn.  Ile  was  afterwarda 
maile  prebendary  of  Salisbury  by  Dr.  Hoadly  for  hia 
aerriccs  in  the  Dangorian  Controrersy.  His  Piiriiphran 
on  l/ie  A  nt  aad  nil  lif  Kpittla  is  an'  eicellent  work,  of- 
ten reprinled.  He  pnblished,  beŃdes.  Paraphram  of 
Ihe  Booki  of  Ike  Old  Talameul  (Lnnd.  ITlT-'25,  4  Tola. 
8™)  ■.—Tie  Scriptjtrr  Fmenalict  a^iatl  Poperg  (ibid. 
173^):  — and  three  Yohimes  oT  Stmom.  He  died  at 
Lynn  in  ITśT.  icreatly  reepected  and  highiy  admiied  in 
all  England  for  his  cscellency  in  purpoee  and  siiperinr- 
ity  in  stbolarship.  See  Hook,  Eccia.  Biog.  viii,  172; 
Gmileman'!  Magaim  (Land.  1783),  p.  659,  892;  Nich- 
ols,  Lilerarti  A  ntcdoln. 

Pynohoi),  Wiluam.  an  Englisb  dirinc,  waa  bom 
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I^ting  to  thii  coimtiy,  lettliid  it  Rosbuiy,  Mui.,  in 
1630,ag«ITIor:3.  In  1637  he  remuTed  to  Spiini^ld, 
Hua.  He  finalty  rctamed  (o  EngUnd,  md  died  al 
Wrayebury,  Uuckinghinuhire,  iii  1662.  He  publiahed, 
tu' MrAloriout  Priee  of  Ckriifi  RrdmpliBit  (Lond, 
]650aiidIG&5,4tu);  wlikh  wuso  hereliul  io  tendency 
Ibat  it  offendod  tho  I>urituiic  rilhera,  uid  wu  bunied 
on  Łbe  Comman  by  order  ot  the  ■uthorities  of  Uuu- 
cbiaeUf.—  Tht  Jncu"  SytiagofiM  (,ltb2,  ilo):— Time 
and  Slamr  Aoto  Uc  Firil  Sabbath  mu  Ordaintd,  e[c 
(I6M,  4li>). 

Fyne,  Smith,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  Ifac  Protealanl 
EpUcopal  Church,  was  a  natiye  of  Ireland,  and  was  ed- 
ucaMd  at  Etoii  aiid  Oiford,  England.  After  arrirhig 
in  thia  t»unlrv  be  atudied  theolog}-,  and  was  admitted 
to  holy  ordcra  by  biabop  Hobart  in  1826.  Me  was  in 
tum  rector  of  a  pańah  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Chiisl 
Church,  HiddleCown,  Conn.;  St.  Joha'8  Church,  Yon- 
kera,  N.  Y. ;  Calrary  pari^  and  Su  Jahn'a  Cburch, 
Waahington.  In  the  lacter  poaitioii  he  remained  up- 
sarda  of  Iwenty  yean.  During  the  war.  Dr.  Fyne 
o  the  campa  and  lioapitals  and  among  the  sol- 
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PyrBmld  (n-upa/iic,  perbapa  froni  tbe  E^yptian 
br),  a  struclure  of  the  abape  of  the  geonetiic  flgure  ao 
«Uled,  erected  in  differMit  parts  of  the  Old  and  tlie  New 
World,  tbe  most  linparŁantbeingthepyramidaof  Egypt 
tui  Ueiico.  ThOM  of  Egypt  were  considered  one  of 
the  »even  wondera  of  the  world,  Tbey  are  in  all  ieventy 
in  niimber,  of  different  liies,  iying  belween  VP  and  30° 
N.  lat.,  and  are  laasaea  of  tlone  or  brick,  wilb  aquarr  baaes 
And  iTiangular  sidea  Altbougb  Yarious  opioions  have 
preraiied  as  to  tbeir  use,  u  ihet  tbey  were  erecled  for 

ot  the  »»nd  of  the  deaert,  fur  granaries,  reeeryoirs,  or 
•epulcbrcs,  tbe  last  -  m^ntioneit  hypothcaiii  hu  becn 
proved  to  be  correct  in  lecent  times  by  the  excavations 
of  Ihe  lite  generał  Howard  Vyae.  Tbey  were  all  the 
tomba  of  monarcha  of  Egypt  who  fiouriabed  from  the  j 
fouttli  to  ibe  twelflh  dynasty,  nono  liaving  bern  coii- 
Btructed  Ister  tbaa  tbat  time,  Ihe  snbaequeiil  king«  be-  ' 
ing  buricd  at  Abydo»,TbebeB,  and  other  places,  in  tonibs  j 
of  a  vcry  different  conatniction,  Tbe  [ricture  of  a  pyta- 
Diid  foims  a  part  of  [be  biemglyphic  namc  ot  Memphis,  I 
■nd  Ihe  immutabilily  of  most  things  in  Kg;  jit  leade  ut 
to  infer,  fnjm  Ihis  circumstance,  Ihat  Ihe  fuiiiiilatiuii  uf  I 


city. 

that  tbe  title  of  being 
the  bu  lidera  of  tbem, 
and  the  bonor  of  being  buried  in  Łbem,  ircre  grra 
[o  the  monarcha  by  wbom  tbey  were  finisbed.  TIk 
pyraniids  are  solid  mounds  raised  over  the  aepukłnl 
chambeia  of  the  kingą,  tbe  fiiat  act  of  an  Egypiiaa 
ntonanh  being  to  prtpare  his  fulure  "etemal  atnie.' 
For  tbis  purpose,  a  pawage  oT  the  aize  ot  the  intendM 
saicophagiis  waa  fint  bollowed  in  the  roelc  at  a  nil- 
able  incline  to  lower  it,  and  at  a  conveiiie>it  depth  i 
rectangular  cbamber  waa  eacavated  in  Ihe  adid  tuck. 
Uver  Ihis  cham  ber  a  cuhical  masa  ofmasoni^-,  of  jq  Din 
bloclia,  was  then  placed,  leartng  tbe  oriGce  of  tbe  ihaft 
open.  Additiona  cootinued  to  be  madę  to  tbis  cabica! 
masa  bolb  in  height  and  breadth  as  lang  aa  the  dud- 
arch  liied,  so  that  at  hia  dealh  all  ihat  temained  to  bt 
done  was  (o  face  or  amooth  tbe  eiterior  ot  tbe  itep- 
formed  mound.  But  in  snnM  cases  ibe  masonry  passFil 
beyond  the  oriSce  of  tbe  aball,  wbicb  inTolied  [he  nv- 
struclioii  of  a  new  ahafl,  having  ils  orifice  beyond  it. 
The  pyramid  waa  faced  by  adding  coorse*  of  long  łJcck] 
on  esch  Uyer  of  tbe  alepa,  and  then  cutting  tbe  wbolt 
to  a  Hat  or  ercn  aurface,  t»mmencing  trom  [be  aummiL 
The  outei  masonry,  bowever,  or  caung,  as  it  is  called, 
bas  in  most  insuncta  be«n  partially  alripped  off.  Pio- 
vision  wag  madę  for  proleciing  the  venical  joints  br 
placing  each  stanę  hnlf  way  over  another.  The  mi- 
Boniy  is  admiralily  flnisbed,  and  the  mechanicai  means 
by  which  auch  immenae  masaes  of  alone  nera  laiwd  lo 
their  placea  bas  long  been  a  mytleri-;  the  dismerr, 
ho»ever,  of  large  circular  holes  in  aome  of  the  Blmes 
bai  led  to  the  conclunion  that  tbey  were  wound  up  br 
machinea.  The  Stones  werequarned  od  or  near  tbe  !{wt: 
Bometimea,  boweTpr,  granite  taken  from  Ihe  quBrriM  of 
Sycne  was  partially  employed.  The  entrancea  wen 
cireriilly  fllled  up,  and  the  passage  prolected  by  stuw 
porteullisea  and  other  conlrivance»,  lo  prevent  inpua 
lo  the  aepulchral  chamber.  Tbere  appeara  to  hare  hm 
bIso  a  door,  or  pylon,  at  the  entranee  of  the  shaR,  omi- 
mented  witb  Egyptian  aculptuica  and  hieroglypbs.  The 
aidts  of  tbe  pyramids  face  ihe  cardinal  poinis,  and  Ihe 
cntiances  face  tbe  nortb.  Tbe  wotk  of  the  la^er  pyt- 
amida  was  execuled  by  corv^es  of  laborers. 

The  moal  remarkable  and  fineat  pytamida  an  tbiiM 

nf  filieh,  Ńtuated  on  a  lerel  spacB  of  the  Libraii  chain 

at  Memphia,  on  the  wat  bank  of  Ihe  Nile.    The  Ur;;eU 

three  are  Ihe  wam  fa- 


pean  from  tbe  »a- 

the  sepulcbre  of  tbe 
Cheops  of  Hemdołiw. 
tbeCbembea.nrChem. 
mia,  of  Diodoius  ani 
tbe  Suphis  of  Hanc 
tłio  and  KraUsthcnei 
(Shufu  I,  RG  ^\*- 
2186).    The  I 


f^/i 


Great    Pj-ra 
I    anull  tamb  in  iis  i 

iiwmlenintiiefk 

Mattetho,    ioi-^i 
which  is  Mid  by  tl 

i.gy  ptian   m/ibsti 

hair"      The  hier 
glvpbic  nanM,  Si') 


4  Ibn 


General  Vlew  ol  Uw  rrramlds. 


/B 


fi«5^ 


S' 


'^^^  ^lM§gp^""/j 
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4K/"r- 


Finn  Ol  tba  Pji 

Coptic,  "much  hair."     lu  beiKbt  wm 

480  reet  9  inchn,  ■»!!  jla  lue  764  fett 

»,  b>ving  an  aro  of  ibout  IS  acres. 

t  lu  łlope  or  angle  u  51°  50'.     It  hu, 

I  howevcr,  beta  much  tpoiled  and  ilrippeil 


:■  fur  Che  builJini 


\  VL^i  ber,  callea  llie  Subtemnean  Apanr 
V^^X  46  feet  bj  27  fecr,  and  II  Sett  6  inche* 
^  hiffb.  hu  beea  hewn  in  the  snli 
and  wat  leached  by  Lhe  uriginal  panage, 
otCheop..  ^  „^^„^;,  jhe  foot  of  th«  pyramid. 
Tbfl  Mcaratioiw  id  tbia  dlrecCion  were  suba«quenl1y 
■baodoned  on  account  of  the  vast  size  attaiiicd  b;  the 
pyramul,  rendeiiag  it  impnclicable  to  carry  on  the  eo- 
a  level  nith  the  nalural  roch,  whicb  bad  been 


angulai 


lingly  , 
■truć  ted 


ihes  high.  Thia  wai  reached 
1  indination  of  26=  18',  termi- 
aaage.     Ii  ii  called  Ihe  Queen'i 


in  the  mRaonry  ul 
inches,  aad  20  fee 
by  a  paaaage  rieini 
nating  in  a  horiioi 
Cbambet,  and  occi . 
or  the  pynniid.  The  monumeiit^proliably  owing  to 
ttae  lonK  life  atlained  by  the  monarch— «Iill  ptn|,iess- 
ing,  a  Ihiid  chamber,  caUeri  the  Kingy  wai  fliially  coii- 
atnicied,  by  proloiigine  tbe  aKenditii;  panige  or  the 
Queen's  Cbamber  Toi  150  feet  Tariher  inia  tbe  very  cen- 
tra of  the  pyramid,  and,  after  a  short  hnriionlal  paa- 
aage, niaking  a  room  17  feet  1  tnch  by  34  Teet  3  inchen, 
■ud  19  fcet  1  inch  bigh.     To  dimiaiah,  howerer,  the 


KalraDM  of  Ihe  Oreat  Pjrrainld. 
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above  the  roof,  the  last  one  pointed,  TBiring  in  height 
from  1  foot  4  inches  to  8  (het  7  inches,  the  apex  of  the 
top  one  beinf7  rather  morę  than  69  feet  above  the  mof 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  The  end  of  the  horizontal 
paasage  was  finished  in  a  superior  style,  and  cased  with 
red  sycnitic  granite;  and  in  the  King*s  Chamber  was 
the  granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  Cheopa,  7  feet  6^ 
inches  long,  8  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  5  inches 
high,  for  whom  the  pyramid  was  built.  As  the  heat 
of  this  chamber  was  stifling,  owing  to  want  of  ventila- 
tion,  two  smali  air-channels,  or  chimneys,  about  nine 
inches  8qaare,  were  madę,  ascending  to  the  north  and 
Bouth  sides  of  the  pyramid.  They  perfectiy  yentilate 
this  chamber.  After  the  mummy  was  deix>8ited  in  the 
King's  Chamber,  the  entrance  was  closed  with  granite 
portcullises,  and  a  well  madę  at  the  junction  of  the  ap- 
ward-incline^  and  horizontal  passages,  by  which  the 
workmen  descended  into  the  downward-inclined  pas- 
sagę,  after  carefully  dosing  the  access  to  the  sepalchral 
chambers.  The  changes  which  took  place  in  this  pyr- 
amid gave  rise  to  rarious  traditions,  even  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Cheops  being  reported  to  lie  buried  in  a 
chamber  sorrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.    It  took 


been  broken  into  by  the  calipli  Alaziz  Othman  bes 
Yuss{lf,  A.D.  1196.  Sub8equently,  it  was  opened  br 
Belzoni.  The  masonry  is  inferior  to  the  fint,  but  it  vb 
anciently  cased  below  with  red  granite.  Tbe  cascg 
still  remains  at  the  summit. 

The  third  pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres,  or  Myceń- 
nus  (brother  of  Chephren,  b!c.  2163-2130),  is  mach 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  being  only 
218  feet  high  by  854  feet  6  inches 
sąuare.  It  also  has  two  sepulchral 
chambers,  both  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
lower  sepulchral  chamber,  which  held 
a  sarcophagus  of  rectangular  shape,  of 
whinstone,  had  a  pointed  roof,  cut  like 
an  arch  inside ;  but  the  cedar  coffin,  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  bad  been  remored 
t4}  the  upper  or  large  apartment,  and 
its  contents  tbere  rifled.  Among  tbe 
debris  of  the  coffin  and  in  the  chambers 
were  found  the  legs  and  part  of  tbe 
tnink  of  a  body  with  linen  wnipper, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the  moDarch,  bat  bj 
others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on  account  of  tbe  aochr- 


HieroglTph  <tf 
Hycerinos. 


a  long  time  for  its  construction — 100,000  men  being  j  losed  right  knee.    This  body  and  fragments  of  tbe  coffia 


cmployed  on  it  for  thirty  years.  The  operations  in 
this  p}*Tamid  by  generał  Yyse  gave  rise  to  the  discov- 
ery  of  marks  scrawled  in  red  ochrę  in  a  kind  of  cursiye 
hieroglyphs  on  the  blocks  brought  from  the  ąuarries  of 
Turah.  These  contained  the  name  and  titles  of  Shufu 
(the  hieroglyphic  form  of  Cheops) ;  numerals  and  di- 
rections  for  the  poeition  of  materials :  with  them  were 
ina9on'8  marka. 

A 


A.  Pjmmid  whan  euad  sod  asUn. 

B.  Pyramid  ■■  at  proMot. 

C.  BiUfl  of  pyramid. 

D.  Nataral  rock. 
«.  Entnuiea. 
b.  DaacMłdias  paaaaga. 
t.  HoriiontaTMctioD  of  ft. 
d.  Subtorranoan  cbambor. 
«.  PBMa|{«  oot  of  d. 
/.  Plt  duK  bT  gwiord  H.  Vyia. 

J.  Graniie  błock  closin;;  oppor  p 
.  PaMaffl  forccd  by  callpłi  El-Uaimun. 
t.  Aaetndiag  gallary. 


Section  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Glzeh. 


The  second  pyramid  is  situated  on  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  first,  and  was 
built  by  Shufu  II,  or  Chephren  (B.C. 
2186-2163),  the  son  of  Shufu  I.  His 
name  reads  Shefri :  he  is  called  Suphis 
II  by  Manetho,  and  Ccphrenes  by  He- 
rudntus.  It  is  inscribed  on  a  beautiful 
tablet  in  the  British  Muscum,  which 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  and  was  engrave<|  in 
mcmory  of  a  personage  Avho  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  the 
Hierogirpb  of  pyramid.  This  pyramid  has  two  se- 
Chephren.      pulchral  chambers,  and  appears  to  have 


were  removed  to  the  British  Museum;  but  the  stont 
sarcophagus  was  unfortunately  loat  off  Carthagena,  b^ 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being  traos- 
ported  to  England.  There  is  a  hieroglyphic  inscripcioa 
very  beautifuliy  engraved  on  the  fragment  of  the  (xri&D, 
containing  a  royal  name,  which  reads  Menka^re,  The 
masonry  of  this  pyramid  is  most  excellent,  and  it  wss 
anciently  cased  half-way  up  with  black  granite. 

The  second  pyramid  has  j 
line  of  chambers  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  on  its  eastem  aide  are  tbe 
ruina  of  a  tempie.  The  third  has 
a  similar  tempie  and  arenue; 
and,  indeed,  the  eastem  fiice  d 
the  Great  Pyramid  has  tncts, 
though  morę  indistinct,  of  a 
similar  structure ;  but  the  sec- 
ond tempie,  that  of  Chephira, 
is  distinguished  by  haviiig  the 
Sphinx  ranged  in  front  of  the 
centrę  of  its  eastem  face,  bear^ 
ing  all  the  marks  of  haring  been 
oonnected  with  it  by  commani- 
cations  cut  through  tbe  rock 
under  -  ground.     Betireen  the 
paws  of  the  Sphinx  a  perfect 
tempie  was  discorered,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Belzoni,  on  clear- 
ing away  the  aand  by  which  it 
had  been  choked  up  for  ages. 

There  are  8ix  other  prnniit-s 
of  inferior  size  and  interest  r.i 
Glzeh :  one  at  Abu  Riisb,  five 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  tbe 
same  spot,  is  roined,  but  of  large 
dimensions;  auotheratZow>'et 
el-Arrian,  also  madę  of  lime- 
Btone,  is  still  morę  ruined;  an- 
other  at  Rlgah,  a  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Abuatr,  also  much  rained,  and  built  for 
the  monarch  User-en-Ra,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Bu' 
siris.  There  are  fire  of  these  monuments  at  Abustr, 
one  with  a  name  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  monarcb 
of  the  third  dynasty ;  and  another  with  that  of  the 
king  Sahura.  A  group  of  eleven  pyramids  remains 
at  Sakkara,  one  with  a  doorway  inlaid  with  porcelaiu 
tiles,  and  having  a  royal  name.  Fire  other  p^Tamids 
are  at  Dashfir,  the  northeramost  of  which,  built  of 
brick,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king  Asychis  of 
Herodotus,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king  apparently  aboat 
the  twelfth  dynasty.  Others  are  at  MeydCln  and  lUs' 
hAn ;  and  two  at  Biahmo,  at  Medinet  el-Fayfim,  appar- 
ently the  sepulchres  of  the  last  kings  of  the  twelfth  dy- 


j.  MoBth  of  wali. 
1.  Wall. 

1.  Horiiontal  Rallery  laadliłf  to  Qaa«n*a  Cluunb«r. 
m.  Qnaen'»  Chambar. 
«.  Graat  grallery. 
o.  VestlboIe. 
p,  KiD|r'a  Chamber. 

f.  Sarconhastia  in  iba  Klof*!  Chambar. 
r.  Dariaiorra  Chamber. 
a.  WellinetoB'a  Chambar. 
t.  Nalaon^a  Chamber. 
«.  I^dy  Arbuthnofa  Chamber. 
«.  CaaipbaJra  Chambar. 
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nnsty.  Some  smali  brick  pyramida  of  the  kingą  of  the 
eleyentb  dynasty  are  at  the  Drah  AbCl  Negr  at  Thebes. 
In  Nubia,  the  aocient  i£thiopia,  are  seyeral  pyramids, 
the  tomba  of  the  monarcha  of  Mero@,  and  of  some  of  the 
Ethiopian  conqaerora  of  Egypt.  They  are  taller  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  base  than  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and 
generally  have  a  sepalchral  hall,  or  propylon,  with 
aculptares,  which  faces  the  east.  The  principal  groups 
of  these  pyramids  are  at  Bege  Rauie,  or  Begromi,  17^ 
N.  laL,  in  one  of  which  gold  rings  and  other  objecta  of 
late  ait,  resembling  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were 
found.    See  Eoypt. 

Iii  Aasyiia,  the  Birs  Nimrftd,  or  Tower  of  Belus,  waa 
a  kind  of  step-shaped  pyramid  of  seyen  different-colored 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planeta  by  Nebucbadnezzar. 
See  Babel.  The  Hujellib^,  another  mound,  was  of 
pyramidal  shape.  The  pyramid  also  entered  into  the 
architecture  of  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalos  at  Tanua,  and 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemlsia  at  Halicamassua.  A 
smali  pynmid,  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Cestius^  imitated 
from  the  Egyptian  in  the  daya  of  Augnstus,  still  exista 
within  the  wali  of  Aurelian  at  Romę.  Temples  and  oth- 
er monumeuts  of  pyramidal  shape  are  found  in  India, 
China,  Java,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Tolteca  and  Aztecs  erected  temples  in  Mexico, 
called  TeocaUi,  or  abodea  of  gods,  of  pyramidal  shape, 
with  steps  or  terraces  by  which  to  aacend  and  reach  an 
altar,  generally  placed  on  the  aummit,  where  they  per- 
formed  haman  aacńficea  and  other  rites.  These,  how- 
ever,  are  not  true  pyramida,  the  pure  and  simple  form 
of  which  is  restricted  to  EgypL  The  pyramid  entered 
extensively  into  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
appears  on  the  tops  of  obelisks  and  tombs  as  a  kind  of 
roof.  Smali  models  of  pyramids,  with  inscribed  adora- 
tiona  to  the  sun,  or  haring  royal  names,  were  also  plaoed 
in  the  tombs.  See  Lepsius,  Ueber  den  JBau  der  Pyra' 
miden  (1843),  p.  148, 217 ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr,  of  Thebes 
(Lond.  1835) ;  Yyse,  Operatiaru  carried  on  at  Gizeh  in 
1837  (ibid.  1840-42) ;  Perring,  Views,etc  (ibid.  1839-42); 
Gliddon,  Oiia  AUgyptiaca  (ibid.  1849);  Taylor,  The 
GreaŁ  Pyramid  (ibid.  1859,  1864) ;  Smyth,  Life  and 
Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid  (1867) ;  also,  Our  Inheri- 
tance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  (Lond.  1864,  1866,  1877, 
a  work  fuli  of  fanciful  theories) ;  SL  Day,  Platę*  and 
Notes  (Edinb.  1869). 

PYRAMID,  a  sepalchral  monument  in  imitation  of  a 
apire  of  flame.  Releth  mentiona  one  built  at  Tours,  and 
another,  oalled  St,  Peter's  Needle,  at  Romę.— Walcott, 
See  Effioies. 

Pyrker,  Johann  Ladtslay  of  Fełso-Eor,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate,  and  a  poet  of  some  talent,  was  bom 
Not.  2, 1772,  at  Langk,  in  Hungary.  His  father  was 
the  manager  of  an  estate.  John  studied  first  at  the 
gymnaslum  of  Stuhlweissenburg  and  the  academy  of 
FUnfklrchen,  and  then  decided  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
State.  His  application  for  admission  in  the  chief  chan- 
cery  at  Ofen  having  met  with  a  refusal,  he  acceptcd  a 
aituatton  as  private  secretary  in  the  house  of  a  <x)unt 
at  Palermo,  but  never  performed  these  functions ;  for, 
whłle  on  his  journey,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  on  the 
point  of  passing  over  to  Sicily,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  retumed.  On  his  journey  horae  he  escaped 
an  arobush  of  pirates,  which  circumstance  gave  origin 
to  the  tale  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  sold  at  Al- 
giers,  and  escaped  to  (Tcnoa.  The  aspect  of  the  South 
exerci8ed  an  animating  iniiuence  upon  Pyrker*s  poetical 
talent.  On  his  return  through  Yenice  and  Yienna,  he 
madę  the  acquaintancc  of  a  former  Cistercian  monk, 
and  applied  for  admission  to  that  order.  His  request 
was  granted  at  Lilienfcld  (Lower  Austria),  Oct,  18, 1792. 
He  studied  theology  at  Sl  Polten,  received  holy  orders 
in  1796.  and  subseąuently  exerciscd  several  monastical 
functions.     In  1807  he  became  curate  of  Timiz.     In 

1811  he  waa  recalled  to  his  roonastery  aa  prior,  and  in 

1812  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Lilienfeld.     In  1818  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Zips,  where  he  foonded  a  seminary 


for  country  teachera.  In  1820  he  became  patriarch  of. 
Yenice,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  primate  of  Dalmatia, 
chaplain  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  etc  In 
1827  he  waa  called  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Erlau, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Yienna,  Dec  2, 
1847.  Pyrker  was  a  man  of  amiable  mannera,  a  eon- 
scientioua  and  courageoua  priest,  a  Mieoenas  to  the  arta, 
a  father  to  the  poor,  an-  oniament  to  science,  and  en- 
joyed  generał  esteem  and  affection.  His  heart  resta  ia 
the  cathedral  at  Erlau ;  hb  body,  in  oonformity  with  hia 
will,  in  a  spot  of  the  cemetery  of  Lilienfeld  chosen  by 
himself.  His  epitaph,  chiselled  ou  a  simple  slab  of  mar- 
ble,  is  also  of  his  own  compoaition :  Otta  /.  L,  P,  PaŁr, 
A  rchiep,  Agrientit  reguietcant  iupace.  Of  hia  worka,  we 
consider  it  appropriate  to  mention  here  only  Perien  der 
heiligen  YorzeU  (Yienna,  1821;  2d  ed.  lB2ii)  :—BHder 
cuu  dem  Leben  Jetu  und  der  Apottel  (Leips.  1842-43) : 
— Legenden  der  Heiligen  (ibid.  1842).  Hia  oomplete 
worka  were  publishcd  at  Stuttgart  (1882-^,  8  vols.; 
new  ed.  1843).  Seyere  critics  miss  in  Pyrker's  poema 
creative  freshness  and  the  cbarm  of  an  original  fancy; 
but  they  cannot  deny  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  poet- 
ical pictures,  the  pronounced  relief  of  his  characters,  and 
his  masterly  management  of  the  language  and  rhy  thm. 
See  Ignaz  Hub,  Deutschiandt  BaUaden^  ttnd  Romametk- 
Dichter  (Carlaruhe,  1849, 2d  ed.),  p.  188;  Winer,  Handb. 
der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  351,  718;  but  especially  BrUhl, 
Getch.  der  kathoL  Literatur,  Deuttchkmdt  (Yienna, 
1861),  p.  340  8q. 

Pyrlasiis,  John  Christopher,  a  Morarian  itiner- 
ant  and  missionary  among  the  Indlans,  was  bom  April 
25, 1718,  at  Pansa,  in  Swabia,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Leipsic,  and  immigratcd  to  America  in  1740. 
Afler  having  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1743  in  the  Mo- 
hawk  country,  in  order  to  leam  its  langua^^e  and  cus- 
toms,  he  opened  a  so-called  "  Indian  school"  at  Bcthle- 
hem,  Pa.,  in  which  he  prepared  young  men  for  mission- 
ary seryice  among  the  aborigines,  and,  in  particular, 
taught  them  the  Mohawk  tongue.  The  illustrious  Da- 
vid  Zeisberger  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  con- 
tinued  such  instructions  at  (inadcnhtltten,  a  missionary 
settlement  in  Pennsylrania,  whithcr  he  removed  in  1747, 
taking  part  at  the  same  time  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Besides  translating  a  number  of  hymns  into  the  Mo- 
hawk, he  wrote  three  yaluable  treatises  on  this  lan- 
guage, Avhich,  howevcr,  were  never  printed.  The  MSS. 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal  Society,  Philadelphia.  In  1751  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  labored  in  the  ministry  for  nearly  twcnty  years. 
He  died  at  Hermhut,  Saxony,  May  28, 1785.    (E.  dc  S.) 

Pyrrho  (H^ppwy),  a  Greek  philosopher  of  much 
eminence,  is  especially  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  or  first  Sceptic  school  of  Grcece.  He  waa  the 
son  of  Pleistarchus,  or  Pleistocrates,  and  a  natlve  of  Elis, 
a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  AIexander  of  Macedonia,  and  was  originally 
a  poor  painter;  but,  after  having  learoed  the  elementa 
of  science  from  Dryson,  he  foUowed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  Eastem  expcdition,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnoeophists  and  the 
Persian  magi  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  ii,  2).  He  was  also 
an  ardent  adroirer  of  Dcmocritus.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining 
from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  upon  anything, 
and  endeavoring  to  pre8or\'e  the  greatest  calmnesa  and 
coraposure  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  inactive  and  indolent 
modę  of  life,  he  was  highly  honored  by  his  country- 
men,  who  not  only  madę  him  their  high-priest^  but,  for 
his  sake,  decreed  that  all  philosnphers  should  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  taxes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  II,  5).  Pau- 
sanias  (vi,  24, 4)  saw  his  statuę  in  a  portico  at  Elis,  and 
a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town.  The  Athenians  honored  him  with  the 
franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety.   Cicero  (not  ao  far  wrongly  either)  ranka  him 
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among  the  Socratics ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  op- 
pofled  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  as  Socrates  him- 
aelf,  though  from  a  diflTerent  point  of  view.  An  nndis- 
turbed  peace  of  mind  (aira^ia)  appeared  to  Pyrrho  the 
highest  object  of  philosophy;  and,  thinking  that  this 
peace  of  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems 
and  the  disputes  of  all  other  philosophic  schools,  he  was 
led  to  scepticism ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  class 
of  thorough-going  scepticism  which  Is  usually  associat- 
ed  with  his  name,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  abao- 
lute  and  unlimited  infidelity.  He  simply  considered  a 
real  scientific  knowledgc  of  things  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible.  His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  is 
notbing  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  honest  or  dishon- 
est,  just  or  unjust;  that  there  is  no  standard  in  any- 
thing,  but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  custom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  everything. 
Yet,  like  the  eminent  modern  German  thinker,  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  tenaciously  maintained  the  obligations  of 
morality,  and  he  declared  virtne  to  be  the  only  thing 
worth  striring  after  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  ir,  16).  On  all 
occasions,  therefore,  he  answered  his  opponents,  *^  What 
you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  decide.'*  This  and 
other  similar  espressions  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of 
bis  adrersaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  re- 
spectiug  his  conduct  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the  credulity  of  a  gos- 
sip,  are  probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents,  madę 
for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  Pyrrho.  He  had  many  dis- 
tinguished  followers  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pyr- 
rhoniifOT  simply  Sceptics:  some  of  them  are  mentioned 
and  characterized  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  c.  7,  etc.,  and 
c.  12;  comp.  Gelliua,  xi,  5;  and  Cicero,  De  Orat,  iii,  17). 
Their  doctrincs  and  modę  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest 
in  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus:  their  object  was  rath- 
er  to  oyerthrow  all  other  systems  tban  to  establish  a  new 
one;  hence  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  school  of  Pyr- 
rhonists,  inasmuch  as  they  opposcd  every  schooL  The 
whole  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  is  called 
Pyrrhonism  —  a  name  which  in  subseąuent  times  bas 
been  applied  to  any  kind  of  scepticism,  though  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  philosophy  in  reality  Ir,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
only  one  particular,  and  an  eleroentary,  form  of  scepti- 
cism. Cicero,  in  seyeral  passages,  speaks  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded  and  extinct.  Pyrrho 
himself  is  sald  by  some  ancient  auŁhors  to  have  left  no 
Works  behind  him ;  the  tropes  or  epochs,  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  his  philosophy,  beiug  justly  ascribed  to 
one  or  morę  of  his  followers.  But  8extus  £mpiricus 
{A  dv,  Afatk,  i,  1282)  says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  address- 
ed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  for  which  he  was  richly  re- 
warded;  and  AtheniBus  (x,  p.  419)  quote8  a  passage  from 
a  work  of  Pyrrho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  un- 
known.  The  first  writer  on  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  is 
said  to  have  been  Timon,  his  friend  and  disciple,  whose 
life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Ijiertiiis.  See  English  Cy- 
dop,  B.  V. :  Smith,  Diet.  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Kingsley, 
A  lexandria  and  hfr  Schools,  p.  59  8q. ;  Ueberweg,  /lisf, 
ofPhilos.  (sec  Index  in  vol.  n)\  Mackintosh,  Works^  i, 
306,  307;  Bordns-Demoulin,  Melanges  PkUosophiąues 
(Par.  1846),  p.  47  sq.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Pyrrhonil.    See  Pyrkiio. 

Pyrrhonism.    See  Pyrrho. 

Pyr'rhu8  (ni;ppoc,^«:y-haire<l,  a  common  Greek 
name)  is  given  in  the  best  MSS.  as  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Sopatcr,  PauFs  companion  ( Acts  xx,  4).     See 

SOPATKR. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cele- 
brated  sages  of  Grcecc,  the  alleged  originator  of  the 
name  and  of  the  profession  of  philosopher^  and  the 
founder  of  a  soct  which  enjoyed  great  and  enduring 
reputation.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  fablos 
which  are  interwovcn  with  the  traditionary  acconnts 
of  his  carecr,  it  is  certain  that  nnne  of  the  elder  philos- 
ophers  of  Greecc  attained  highcr  emincnce  in  specula- 
taon,  impressed  himself  morę  forcibly  on  the  contem- 


porary  world,  or  inflnenoed  morę  widely  and  morę  ivr- 
manently  the  character  of  8ttbsequenC  ioTestigatkc 
Engaged  equally  and  simultaneonsly  in  abatract  ioq-ji- 
ry  and  in  scientific  research,  at  once  theoriat  and  pne- 
tical  politician,  and  predomiuant  whererer  bis  cffors 
were  directed,  he  instituted  a  school,  a  religiou«  frt- 
temity,  a  secret  society,  and  a  political  asnociaiioTL  al! 
combined  in  one  body;  and  he  controUed  for  marr 
years  the  public  movement  of  the  comm unity  in  wlich 
he  had  fixed  his  abode.  His  political  ascendencr  vas 
a  potent  influence  during  a  considerable  part  of  fci? 
life,  and  was  prolonged,  in  a  mitigated  and  di«gttij«<ł 
form,  through  successire  generations.  Hta  sect  «Br- 
Tived  alike  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had  fi- 
Yored  its  original  establishment  and  the  riolent  cata»- 
trophe  which  crushed  the  primitive  asaociaticifi.  sod. 
after  his  characteristic  doctrines  had  been  accrpted 
with  modiiications  and  additions,  by  other  achooU.  de> 
Yoted  itself  with  marked  eamestness  to  the  public  and 
private  ethics  which  had  chiefl}*  attracted  tbe  re^^ard? 
of  the  master.  His  discoreries,  or  happy  conjectun% 
in  mathematics,  in  astronom^*,  in  musie,  etc,  fascinated 
Plato,  and  were  largely  incorporated  into  the  a]]-eii> 
bracing  system  of  Aristotle.  £ven  in  caaea  In  wbicfa 
they  were  questioned,  rejected,  or  almoet  forgoiten  tj 
latcr  antiquity,  they  have  been  revived  by  modem  phi- 
losophy, and  may  freąuently  be  recoguised  as  funii«b* 
ing  the  comer-stones  for  modem  sciencea.  To  Pythsf- 
oras  have  been  ascribed  the  anticipation  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  the  demonstration  of  the  relation  betvce£ 
the  sąuares  of  the  side s  nf  a  right-angled  triangle.  sod 
the  determination  of  the  n:athematical  basis  of  the  tbe> 
ory  of  musie.  To  him  miist  also  be  assigncd  tbe  h<M}- 
or  of  introducing,  howerer  fantaslically,  numerical  rcla- 
tions  for  rhe  rxplnnation  of  the  laws  and  operat  iur»  d 
the  materiał  uniyerse.  A  raan  connected  so  prorciisent- 
ly  and  so  effectively  with  so  many  important  brsncb<>s 
of  human  research  and  of  human  action,  at  the  refy 
outsct  of  systcmatic  spoculation  and  systematizeti  ic- 
tivity,  may  well  excite  wonder  and  attract  curiosiiy— • 
wonder  which  is  convertcd  into  amazement  by  rppattd 
miracleit,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  baffled  and  bewil<kr- 
ed  by  the  accumulation  of  myths  around  liis  name  aod 
around  all  the  salient  inci<1ents  of  his  carecr. 

I.  L\fe  and  /^6or«.— The  details  of  the  life  and  opin- 
ions  of  P}'thagora8,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  anciests, 
are  so  confused  and  contradiclory,  and  are  so  Uended 
with  fantastic  fables,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  ex(ract 
from  them  a  plain,  trustworthy,  and  consistent  account 
(Drucker,  Uisł,  Crii,  Pftil,  i,  991).     llie  founder,  in  a  re- 
mote  age,  of  a  secret  society  at  once  religious  and  polit- 
ical, philosophical  and  scientific,  aflbrded  an  apt  frame 
on  which  to  hang  the  exaggeration8  of  admiring  disci- 
ples and  the  credulous  fancies  of  his  own  and  i<f  other 
generations.     We  have  no  authentic  remains  and  no 
contemporary  mcmorials  of  the  Samian  philoM>pher. 
The  rclics  attributed  to  his  earlier  followers  are  nr>t  ao 
knowledged  to  be  genuine.     Tlie  special  works  of  Ar- 
istotle and  of  his  pupils,  Dicfearchus,  AristoxenuS)  and 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  on  the  subject  of  the  F\'tbagore- 
ans,  were  early  lost.     A  few  soant  noticcs  sunire  in 
Herodotus,  Heraclitus,  Xenophauc8,  Isocrates,  Plat«\  aod 
Aristotle ;  but  our  chief  sources  of  information  tn  rhe 
late  writers  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyrj-,  and  larobli- 
chus.     Whatever  materials  may  have  been  accessiUe 
to  them,  they  cannot  be  snpposed  to  have  had  credi- 
ble  authorities  for  their  compilations.     Tbe  loose  and 
uncritical  habits  of  Diogenes  do  not  inrite  c«n6dfmT. 
while  the  mythical  and  thaumaturgic  proclivitic«  ofthe 
Neo-Platonists  do  provoke  constant  suspicion.    Th<-« 
miracle-mongers  won  Id  greedily  welcome  any  roarrtl- 
lous  legends,  and  would  not  be  scrupulous  about  addini: 
embellishroents  or  fictions  of  their  own  to  the  tale?  "f 
wonder  which  they  migbt  find  already  in  circulaiion. 
We  are  singularly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  this  pionecf 
in  philosophy.     Antiquity  bas  beąueatbed  to  us  moch 
in  regard  to  him  which  is  absurd  as  well  as  incredibk; 
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it  has  lefb  little  that  can  be  receired  withoot  hesitation, 
to  fomi  a  portrait  of  the  man,  or  to  famish  an  adeąuate 
acheme  of  hia  doctrines. 

The  birth  of  Pytbagoraa  is  placed  by  Mailach  in  the 
first  year  of  the  48d  Olympiad  (aC.  608),  on  the  atrength 
of  a  legend  reported  by  Eratoathenes  and  cited  by  Di- 
ogenes  Laertius.  The  same  datę  U  deduoed,  with  some 
uncertainty,  from  a  statement  madę  by  Antiochus  and 
preseired  by  Clemens  Alezandrinua,  The  nativity  of 
Pythagoras  is  brought  down  nearly  forty  yean  later  by 
acoepting  the  dedaration  of  Aristozenus  that  be  left 
Samos  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  reign  of  Polycratet. 
The  difference  between  these  estimatea  ia  duffident  to 
destroy  any  confidence  in  either,and  diatruat  u  increased 
by  the  very  dubioos  character  of  early  Greek  cbronolo- 
gy ;  yet  each  of  theee  deductions  bas  been  espoused  by 
eminent  scholara.  Bentley  and  Larcher  are  on  the  ńde 
of  Mullach ;  Dodwell  attaches  himself  to  the  declara- 
tion  of  AristoKenos;  Grotę,  apparently  oonrinced  of  the 
inoonclu8iveness  of  all  reaaoning  on  the  aubject,  aima  at 
the  golden  mean,  and  places  the  birth  of  Pythagoras 
aboat  B.C.  580.  The  only  safe  conclusion  ia  that  the 
philosopher  began  to  flourish  in  ihe  aecond  half  of  the 
6th  oentury  before  Cbrist, 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  if  less  doubtful  than 
the  datę  of  his  birth,  has  been  morę  rariously  deter- 
mined.  He  is  nsually  designated  the  Samian.  This 
reats,  primarily,  upon  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which 
the  corious  story  of  Zaroo]xis  is  related.  Grotę  con- 
aiders  the  passage  decistye.  On  referring  to  the  text, 
it  will  be  found  that  Herodotus  says  nothing  positiveIy 
of  the  philo8opher's  place  of  birth.  The  generał  belief 
of  antiquity,  howeyer,  aocredited  Pythagoras  to  Samos, 
and  it  is  only  this  belief  that  is  attested  by  Isocrates 
(jSttttr.  c  xi).  Aristoxenus  represented  him  as  a  Tyr- 
rhenian  from  Leronos  or  Imbros.  By  some  writers  he 
was  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Phliasian  refugee  who 
settled  in  Samoa.  Neanthes  regarded  him  as  a  Syrian 
or  Tyrian;  Theopompus  and  Aristarchas  entertained 
the  opinion  of  Aristoxeniis;  Hippobotos  and  Hermip- 
pus  endorsed  the  common  belief. 

Contnidictions  continne  to  multiply.  There  is  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  patemity  of  Pythagoras. 
The  accepted  tradition  presents  him  as  the  son  of  Mne- 
sarchiis;  Jastin,  howeyer,  names  his  father  Demaratos. 
Those  who  assigned  a  Phliasian  origin  to  his  father 
gaye  him  the  name  of  Marmacas,  which  Yoss  and  Fa- 
ber think  that  Justin  blunderingly  oonyerted  into  Dem- 
aratus.  Tzetzes,  a  yery  late  author  indeed,  calls  bis 
mother  Pytbala.  His  father  is  yarioosly  reputed  to 
haye  been  an  engrayer  of  gems  and  a  rich  merchant; 
he  may  haye  been  both  or  neither.  Two  brothers,  old- 
er  than  himself,  are  giyen  to  Pythagoras — Eunomus,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  Eunostes,  and  Tyrrhenus. 
These  names  are  yery  saspicious. 

These  confusions  and  perplexitie8  are  noticed,  not 
with  any  desire  of  exhibiting  the  namerous  opinions 
which  preyailed  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras, 
but  to  show  how  uncertain  and  unauthenticated,  eyen 
in  antiqatty,  were  those  points  in  his  history  which 
were  least  apt  to  proyoke  diyersity  of  statement.  If 
there  were  such  difTerences  in  such  mattera,  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  expect  trustworthy  accounts  in  regard  to 
raore  important  concems,  where  enforced  secrecy  pro- 
moted  fanciful  conjecture,  where  the  loye  of  the  mar- 
yellous  might  indulge  itself  without  check  or  f^ar  of 
detection,  and  where  the  character  of  the  school  cher- 
ished  the  wildcst  inyentions  and  epcoaraged  their  ac- 
ceptance.  The  story  is,  throughout,  inyolyed  in  fable 
and  in  superfetations  of  fable. 

Tradition  has  been  wholly  unrestrained  in  r^ating 
the  ediication  of  Pythagoras.  Seyeral  teachers  haye 
been  assigned  to  htm.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  placed 
by  his  uncle  Zollus  under  the  charge  of  Pherecydes  in 
the  island  of  Lem  nos.  He  is  reported  to  haye  after- 
warda  attached  himself  to  Hermodamas,  or  Leodamas 
(both  naroea  are  giyen),  the  grandson  of  Creophylus, 


the  cyclic  poet  He  is  alleged  to  haye  been  the  disci- 
ple  of  Thales,  of  the  Milesian  Anasimander,  and  of  the 
Cretan  Epimenides,  who  is  eyen  a  morę  shadowy  per- 
sonage  than  himself.  The  tnie  signiticance  of  this 
combination  of  names  may  piobably  be  found  in  the 
disposition  of  later  times  to  regard  Pythagoras  as  in- 
structed  in  all  the  leaming  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the 
accumulation  of  Hellenie  knowledge  was  not  considered 
a  sufficient  eąnipment  for  his  career.  He  is  sapposed 
to  haye  set  out,  while  still  young,  on  extensiye  trayela 
through  the  Oriental  world,  j  ust  aa  the  mediaeyal  sagea 
were  belieyed  to  haye  gathered  their  stores  of  leaming 
from  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain  and  in  the  East. 

Egypt  seems  to  haye  been  the  first  foreign  country 
yisited  by  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  oom- 
mended  to  Amasis  by  a  letter  from  his  friend  Polycra- 
tes,  and  to  haye  remained  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  aoquire  all  the  wiadom  of  the  Egyptians — ^their  lan- 
guage,  arithmetic,  geometry,  religious  rites,  etc  Dur- 
ing  his  stay,  he  Ib  alleged  to  haye  been  captured  by  the 
Persian  armies  of  Cambyses,  and  to  haye  receiyed  the 
instructions  of  the  Magi;  he  is  also  said  to  haye  stud- 
ied  astrology  with  the  ChaldKans,and  to  haye  receiyed 
from  the  Brahmins  in  India  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
This  last  imagination  is  apparently  a  late  deduction 
from  the  conespondenoe  of  the  Pythagorean  metemp- 
sychosis  with  Hindii  tenets.  Heimippus  and  Porphy- 
ry  ascribe  to  him  also  studies  among  the  Jews.  He 
may  haye  yisited  Crete,  and  there  is  no  improbability 
in  the  supposition  that  anxiety  to  notę  the  institutious 
of  Lycurgus  may  haye  carried  him  to  Sparta. 

After  a  long  and  uncertain  absence,  Pytbagoraa  re- 
tumed  to  Samos,  and  opened  a  school,  at  the  request  of 
his  oountrymen,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  manrela  of 
learaing  which  he  had  coUected  in  his  extensiye  tray- 
ela. His  pupils  were  few  and  listless,  and  his  method 
of  teaching — by  aigns  and  symbols — irritated  rather 
than  enlightened  his  acolytes.  To  add  mystery  to  his 
instructions  and  a  diyine  sanction  to  his  wisdom,  he  yis- 
ited Delos  and  other  oracular  ahrines.  To  these  jour- 
neys  may  be  assigned  his  appearance  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  his  cclebrated  inyention  of  the  name  of 
**  Philosopher,"  though  this  is  also  referred  to  a  con- 
yersation  with  the  Tyrant  of  Phlina,  and  probably  did 
not  originate  with  him. 

Haying,  by  these  Joumeys,  by  freąuent  interconne 
with  the  diyinities,  by  the  pretension  of  a  diyine  ori- 
gin and  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  also  by  the  admiration 
excited  in  the  oongresses  of  men,  extended  and  height- 
ened  his  reputation,  Pythagoras  came  back  to  Samos, 
and  reopened  his  school  under  brighter  auspices  than 
before.  He  gaye  public  instruction  in  ethicid  and  po- 
litical  philosophy,  and  freely  responded  to  those  who 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  the  goyemment  of  the  isl- 
and. But,  besides  conducting  this  public  academy,  he 
proyided  a  retreat  for  those  who  sought  and  were  deem- 
ed  worthy  of  morę  recondite  education.  OuŁside  of  the 
city  he  procured  a  caye,  to  which  he  retired  with  his 
morę  select  disciples.  Herę  he  spent  much  of  the  night, 
as  well  as  of  the  day,  in  esotertc  instruction,  and  espc- 
cially  in  teaching  the  wonders  of  mathematical  science. 
He  added  the  arts  of  the  charlatan  to  the  leaming  of 
the  scholar  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sagę. 

Samos,  howeyer,  proyed  an  uncongenial  abode. 
Whether  his  philosophical  yocation  was  too  much  in- 
tenrupted  by  the  embassies  and  public  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  his  country  men,  or  the  Samians  displayed 
too  little  aptitude  for  philosophy ;  whether  he  was  of- 
fended  by  the  tyranny  of  his  friend  Polycrates,  or  im- 
perilled  by  that  of  Syloson,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Polycrates,  it  is  yain  to  inqaire.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know,  from  the  uniyersal  testimony  of  antiąuity,  that 
Pythagoras  abandoned  Samos,  and  roigrated  to  South- 
ern Italy,  which  proyed  singularly  hospitable  to  philos- 
ophy. But  there  is  as  much  discrepance  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  thia  migration  took  place  as  in  regard 
to  other  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Samian  teach-. 
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er;  it  is  plaoed  aboat  B.a  631  by  Fynes  GliatoD,  in  529 
by  Ueberweg,  and  other  dates  are  giyen. 

CroŁona  receired  the  emigrant.  He  was  soon  sar- 
roonded  by  numeroos  admirers^beloDguigŁo  the  wealtb- 
ier  and  morę  influential  [)art  of  the  popolation.  Ile  is 
said  to  have  united  tbese,  to  the  nomber  of  tbree  hun- 
dred  or  morę,  in  a  secret  organization.  Among  the  ear- 
liesŁ  oonseąuenoes  of  his  residence  in  CroŁona  is  men- 
tioned  the  complete  refonnation  of  the  manners  and 
moraU  of  the  people,  prodaced  by  his  peraaasive  ad- 
dress,  by  the  anthority  of  his  dtviue  pretensions,  by  his 
imposing  demeanor,  and  by  his  judidous  counsels.  Uis 
disciples  were  of  the  lich  and  noble  dass,  and,  by  oon- 
yerting  them  to  a  morę  sober  and  abetemioos  life,  he 
would  neoessarily  sappress  lnxury  and  sensoality;  for 
theae  are  not  the  vioes  of  poor  laborers  and  **rude  me- 
chanicals."  MoreoTer,  as  the  political  oontrol  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocncy,  thoogh  already  contest- 
ed,  political  interest  might  oonspire  with  religioas  en- 
thosiasm  and  philosophical  conyictions  in  facilitating 
a  reform  reąuisite  to  maintain  a  doubtful  asoendency. 
That  aristocratic  nile  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of 
Pythagom  was  the  belief  of  later  times;  and  that  Cn>- 
tona  was  strengthened  by  the  refonnation  is  shown  by 
its  subseąuent  victory  over  Sybaris,  under  Pythagorean 
kadership.  How  far  the  Pythagorean  nile  was  inten- 
tionally  political,  how  far  Pythagoras  directed  his  se- 
cret society  to  political  aims,  cannot  be  asoertained,  and 
has  been  diver8cly  detennined.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
senred  that  a  select  body  of  influential  men,  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  specific  policy ;  bound  togeth- 
er  by  the  dosest  ties  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  affec- 
tionate  regard ;  nnited,  moreorer,  by  secret  obligations, 
wotdd  neoessarily  employ  coucerted  action  in  public  af- 
fairs.  It  shoold  also  be  obseryed  that  the  Greek  schools, 
until  the  dose,  or  nearly  the  doBe,of  Plato*s  career,  had 
always  a  decided  political  indination. 

It  may  wdl  be  sapposed  that  Pythagoras,  who  had 

already  tested,  at  Samos,  the  eflicacy  of  supenialunil 

claims,  would  ayail  himself  of  like  arts  to  establish  bis 

predominance  in  a  new  land.    He  had  preyiously  pre- 

sented  himself  as  a  son  of  Phcebus,  and  he  is  said  to 

have  been  worshipped  in  Italy,  after  his  death,  as  the 

offspring  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo ;  his  golden  thigh 

had  been  shown  to  Abaris  at  the  Olympic  Games  as 

eyidence  of  his  divine  desoent.    The  daim  was  oonso- 

nant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Greek  genealogy,  and  is 

illustrsted  by  many  striking  parallels  in  Greece  and  in 

other  lands.    He  offered,  in  oonfirmation  of  his  doctrine 

of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  his  recognition,  in  the 

tempie  of  Juno  at  Argos,  of  the  shidd  of  Euphorbus, 

slain  in  the  Trojan  War,  whose  body  he  had  then  in- 

habited. 

"Tpse  ego  <j8m  memlni)  Trojani  tempore  helll, 
Pnntholdes  Eaphorbas  eram"  (Ovld,  Jf«f.  xv,  160, 161). 

To  the  earlier  yeais  of  his  residence  at  Crotona  may 
be  assigned  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  his 
report  of  the  wonders  of  the  nether  world;  to  the  same 
time  may  be  referred  (though  there  is  really  no  chro- 
nology  in  these  mattera)  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
animals,  his  handling  snakes  with  impunity,  his  predic- 
tion  of  earthąuakes,  his  control  over  tempests,  his  re- 
moval  of  pestilences,  etc.  To  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  must  be  referred  his  rcmarkable  apparition  to  his 
friends  at  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  simultaneously, 
and  his  pablic  conrersation  with  them.  It  is  scarcely 
Burprising  that  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  whom  his  biog- 
raphy  was  composed  (or  consarcinated),  should  have 
presented  hiro  as  the  counterpart  and  riral  of  Christ 
It  is  natural  that  these  roiraculous  endowments  should 
be  regardcd  as  the  bold  inventions  of  late  pagans ;  but 
this  solution  is  not  saŁisfactory,  as  some  of  them  are  ev- 
idently  of  much  earlier  origin,  and  all  of  them  appear,  in 
modided  forms,  in  other  my  ths  in  widely  separated  re- 
gions.  There  are  many  points  in  the  story  of  Pythag- 
oras which  appear  to  be  only  late  survivals  of  primitire 
superstitions  and  delusions. 


The  high  and  Tarioos  endowmeiits  of  I^rtbagas. 

real  and  fictitiotis,  reodered  him  singalaziy  ■ '■J"^ 

in  the  institution  of  his  school  at  OroUituu  The  matL 
important,  the  most  creduloos,  or  tbe  most  grak^iw  cf 
his  pupils  were  oonstitnted  as  a  secret  aoaetr^wBe 
subjected  to  the  most  stringent  disdpline,  and  u>  tbe 
most  absolnte  obedienoe  to  their  inspired  teacfaer.  Ae- 
cording  to  some  tnditioos,  the  property  of  all  was  nr- 
i  rendered  for  the  oommon  use.  This  is  scaioelT  pnb*- 
ble,  as  the  age  of  commonism  had  not  yet  arrired.  Tbe 
statement  may  simply  indicate  that  the  meana  of  tb« 
members  were  fredy  employed  for  oommon  obj«cta.a]:i 
that  the  wealthier  brethicn  generoualy  numstcRd  t^ 
the  requirements  of  the  poon^. 

The  sodety  seema  to  have  been  diyided  iDto  two 
dasies:  the  morę  adyanced,  or  esoteiical,  and  the  neo- 
phytes,  or  esolericaL  Other  dirisioRs  are  alao  meoticał- 
ed,  as  into  Ptflhagarici,  Pytkaporei,  and  FytkagoriMta^  ac> 
oording  to  their  progress  in  the  atndiea  of  tbe  acct.  az^ 
the  intimacy  of  their  oonununion  with  theur  mnnntmt 
superior. 

The  candidatet  for  admissbn  were  carefoDy  8cnit>- 
nized,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  physaognoBij 
and  the  external  indications  of  morał  and  mentał  qaal- 
ities.     If  aocepted,  they  had  to  pass  throtigh  a  long  pe- 
riod of  probation.    It  was  credited  in  after-times  that 
they  had  to  maintain  ńlenoe  for  fire  years;  that,  dnr- 
ing  this  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  behold  tbe  Hsoe 
of  the  master;  and  that  they  were  reąnired  to  rsoóttpi 
other  tests  of  fitness  for  membership.    Silenoe,  or  the 
goyemment  of  the  tongoe  {lx^pv^id),  was  presciibed  ss 
eamestly  as  by  SL  James ;  but  the  length  and  degree  of 
the  silence  required  were  not  uniform  in  all  cases.    Tbe 
fellows  of  the  gnild  receiyed  instruction  in  all  the  knovl- 
edge  then  existent,  either  directly  from  the  sdiolarch 
himsdf,  or  throngh  the  interyention  of  his  noore  instniet- 
ed  pupils.    The  esoteric  studies  haye  been  diffoatly 
supposed  to  haye  been  the  political  theories  and  the  po- 
litical piojects  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  mystic  rdigioss 
rites,  or  orffia,  which  rendered  the  sodety  a  theosophie 
sect :  they  were  probably  the  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  characteristic  Pythagorean 
doctrines  was  absolutely  prohibited:  and  wben  tbeee 
were  published  by  Philolaus,  in  a  later  age,  the  proced- 
urę was  regarded  as  a  graye  infraction  of  Pythagorean 
proprieties.  Daily  8elf-examination,  which  presappoees 
haUtual  meditation,  was  a  constant  reąuirement 

"  They  8amm'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 
Eche  nyghte  before  theg  slept." 

Such  reyerenoe  was  paid  to  the  declarations  of  the 
master  that  all  contradiction,  cayil,  and  doubt  were 
unknown.  Eyery  difference  of  opinion  was  promptly 
settled  by  the  autocratic  dictum,  Airróc  ifa, 

In  the  midst  of  the  luxuTy,  sensuality,  idleness,  and 
extrayagance  for  which  Crotona,  like  other  dUes  of 
Magna  Gnecia,  was  noted,  the  greatest  restraint  vts 
impoeed  on  the  elect  in  regard  to  aU  thoee  yices  wbidi 
undermine  or  fritter  away  morality.  Modesty  and  óm- 
plidty  in  dress,  decorum  in  behayior,  abstemionsnces  in 
food,  abstinence  from  meats,  beans,  and  other  artides  of 
food,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  were  eamestly  incnł- 
cated.  The  institutions  of  Pythagoras  appear  te  fasre 
been,  in  many  respects,  an  anticlpation  of  the  monasric 
life  of  the  early  medieyal  Benedictines.  Healthfal  rec- 
reations  for  mind  and  bod}%  musie  and  gymnaeitcs>esch 
of  which  embraced  a  large  and  yaiied  sphere,  were  zeal- 
onsly  prosecuted. 

The  members  of  the  assodation  were  segregatedfram 
"  the  yulgar  herd,"  not  merdy  by  thdr  secret  oigania- 
tion  and  higher  culture,  but  also  by  the  pride  oł  lesm- 
ing,  of  creed,  of  power,  and  by  the  haughty  cratempt  for 
inferiors  which  usually  attends  such  pńde.  Tbe  mys- 
tic secrecy  and  the  careful  separation  from  the  molti- 
tude  were  maintained  by  signs  and  enigmatic  Bynbohi 
which  enabled  I*ythagoreans  to  reoognise  each  other 
with  certainty  and  without  display. 

The  best  and  the  latest  inyestigaton  of  the  perples- 
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ed  snbject  of  PythagoreanUm  agree  in  rejecting  tbe 
opiiiion  that  Pythagoras  intended  to  found  a  distioct 
political  organizaŁion  for  the  purpoae  of  mainŁainlog 
aiisŁocratic  authority.  Neverthele88y  if  any  weight  ia 
to  be  given  to  ooncurrent  testlmony,  or  to  tbe  iiataral 
tendencies  of  an  aristocratic  organization  beld  togetber 
by  secret  bonda,  or  to  tbe  existing  condition  of  Greek 
communities,  tbe  P>'Łhagorean  fratemity  did  seciure  tbe 
eon  troi  of  Crotona,  aod  instituted  affiliated  societies  ia 
Meupontum  and  otber  neigbboring  cities.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  tbe  Pytbagoreans  may  well  bave 
been  favorable  to  prirate  morals,  to  public  yirtuea,  and 
to  generał  prosperity.  But  tbe  power  of  an  exclti8ivef 
arbitrary,  and  haughty  section  of  the  oommunity,  and 
the  constraint  imposed  by  it  on  tbe  free  action  as  well 
as. on  tbe  aocostomed  passions,  tbe  sensual  gratiflca- 
tiona,  and  tbe  ayidity  of  license,  which  is  tbe  fint  man- 
ifestation  of  tbe  spirit  of  progreasire  freedom,  would  be 
certain  to  provoke  reacUon.  It  would  thus  be  in  per- 
fect  consonance  with  tbe  natural  order  of  events  that 
tbe  story  sbould  be  true  wbich  related  tbat,  after  Py- 
thagoras had  taugbt  at  Crotona  for  twenty  ycan,  the 
people  raade  a  combined  attack  upon  the  coenobitic  as- 
aociation  assembled  in  tbe  bouae  of  Milo  the  atblete. 
Cylon,  a  noble  w  bo  had  been  refuseil  admission  into  tbe 
aociety,  and  Ninon  were  the  reputed  leaders.  Tbe  as- 
sailants  are  aometimes  said  to  have  been  oniy  Crotoni- 
atea ;  at  otber  times  they  are  reputed  to  have  consisted 
also  of  depntations  from  tbe  otber  cities  in  wbich  Py- 
tbagorean  clubs  had  been  eatablisbed.  The  aenaeułum 
was  bnmed  to  the  gpround,  and  moet  of  the  congregation 
loet  their  liyes.  According  to  some  accounts,  Pythago- 
ras btmself  perisbed  in  the  flames;  according  to  otbers, 
he  eacaped,  retired  to  Metapontum,  and  soon  after  died, 
or  was  slain.  Tbis  calamity  is  calculated  to  bave  hap- 
pened  about  B.C.  51 0,  when  Pythagoras  yras  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  if  tbe  earliest  datę  of  his  natirity  be 
aocepted.  The  same  story,  howerer,  with  the  reąiiisite 
modifications,  ia  told  in  regard  to  the  Pytbagoreans  of  a 
later  generation.  But  there  are  so  many  and  sucb  in- 
consistent  narrative8  of  tbe  end  of  tbe  pbilosopber,  and 
of  tbe  suppression  or  dispersion  of  the  Py  tbagorean  or- 
ganization, tbat  no  greater  certainty  can  be  espected  in 
tbese  matters  than  is  attainable  in  regard  to  otber  pointa 
in  his  career.  Tbe  wbole  story  is  aa  mythical  as  the 
fable  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  tbe  Round 
Table,  tbougb  uoquestionably  encrusting  a  large  sub- 
atratum  of  fact.  "Tbe  stories  told  of  him,"  says  Cox, 
"  must  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  wbich  related  the 
exploit8  of  the  Messenian  Aristomenes." 

Pythagoras  was  married,  and  had  a  family  consist- 
ing  of  two  sons,  Telanges  and  Mnesarchus,  and  three 
daughters  or  morę,  Damo,  Muia,  and  Arignote,  all  of 
wbom  becaroe  his  disciples.  Telauges  is  said  to  hare 
auccecded  bim  in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  But  tbe 
disciples  appear  to  have  been  scattered,  tbe  school  bro- 
ken  up,  and  tbe  sect  utterly  dissipated  as  a  community, 
tbough  its  chiefs  continued  to  be  named,  as  late,  at  least, 
as  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  His  wife,  and  the  motber  of 
bis  cbildren,  is  usually  reported  to  bave  been  Theano, 
tbe  daughter  of  Brontinus  of  Crotona ;  but  she  is  called 
a  Cretan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pytbonax,  by  Suidas. 
Confusion  and  discord  attend  every  step  of  the  inquiiy. 

II.  Writings  and  Dodrines, — Ali  tbe  works  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  are  spurious  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
Golden  Song  is  not  excepted  from  tbis  censure.  Da- 
vid,  the  scholiast  of  Aristotle  (p.  18, 1. 15-26,  r.  ed.  Bran- 
dis),  giyes  tbe  reasons  assigned  by  Pythagoras  for  bis 
refusal  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  and  explicitly 
aastgns  tbe  Golden  Song  to  a  nameless  P>*thagorean. 
Tbis  shows  bow  utterly  destitute  the  ancients  them- 
selres  were  of  gennine  Pythagorean  text8,  and  bow  un- 
certain  are  all  sources  of  information.  Tbe  earliest 
documents  are  tbe  FragmenU  of  Philolans,  whose  au- 
thenticity  is  still  debated,  and  the  Golden  Song^  often 
ascribed  to  Lysis,  but,  in  all  probability,  the  production 
of  a  later  age.    Aa  Pbilolaua  was  the  pupil  of  Archytas 


and  the  instractor  of  Simmias  and  Cebea,  he  bdoDged 
to  the  Socratic  cera;  and,  as  Lyais  was  the  teacher  of 
Epaminondas,  be  may  be  regarded  aa  tbe  contemporaiy 
of  Plata  The  interval  must  have  been  oonsiderable 
between  Pythagoras  and  Pbilolaua,  as  Archytas,  tbe  in- 
structor  of  tbe  latter,  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  in  tbe 
succesaion  of  the  Pythagorean  scbolarcbs.  Yet  tbe  dis- 
tinctiye  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  must  have  been  bruit- 
ed  abroad  long  before  the  publicatiou  of  Pbilolaus;  for 
we  find  among  tbe  fragments  of  Xenophane8  an  epi- 
gram on  the  Pythagorean  doctńne  of  metempsychosis, 
and  Xenopbanes  was  bom  before  tbe  death  of  Pythag- 
oras. But  tbe  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  deducible  from 
earlier  and  later  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  m  even  a 
fragmentaiy  exposition  of  a  definite  system  construct- 
ed  by  bim.  They  are  only  the  mutilated  expression  of 
bis  leading  pńnciples,  as  interpreted  and  expanded  by 
thoee  who  diumed  to  be  representatiyes  of  his  teacbings. 
Tbt  remnants  of  tbe  early  Greek  inquirer8,  whether  di- 
dactic  or  spcculatiye,  exbibit  their  disposition  to  employ 
terse  apborisms  for  tbe  utterance  of  their  yiews.  Tbis 
is  tbe  tendency  of  all  primitiye  speculation.  While  rec- 
ognising  the  unsystematio  character  of  tbe  exposition 
tbence  resulting,  it  is  well  also  to  remember  tbe  com- 
mendation  and  employment  of  tbe  same  modę  of  com- 
munication  by  Francis  Bacon  in  a  period  of  much  am- 
pler  knowledge  and  morę  diffused  intelligence. 

Gathering  from  tbe  unsatisfactory  matcrials  tbat  re- 
main  the  distinctiye  doctrines  of  Pythagoras^  they  ap- 
pear to  be  tbese :  The  soul  is,  in  its  naturę,  immortal, 
and  akin  to  diyinity.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  tbe  ra- 
ticnal,  wbich  is  alone  immortal;  and  the  sensuous,  or 
irrational,  wbich  is  ultimately  mortal.  Plants  possess 
tbe  latter.  In  tbis  distinction  may  be  found  tbe  germ 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogma  of  tbree  souls:  tbe  intelli- 
gent^  tbe  animal,  and  tbe  vegetative.  Tbe  rational 
soul  is  pure ;  tbe  irrational,  impure,  because  immcrsed 
in  matter:  botb  are  united  in  man.  Tbe  former  attests 
bis  diyine  naturę  and  origin ;  tbe  latter  guides  and  goy- 
ems  his  materiał  frame,  with  which  it  is  united  in  life, 
and  througb  wbich  it  is  diffused.  Death  is  tbe  with- 
drawal  of  tbis  complex  soul  from  the  corporeal  inyo- 
lucre  in  which  it  bas  been  enclosed,  and  which  it  haa 
animated.  The  spirit,  thus  released,  dwells  in  tbe  cir- 
cumambient  air,  retaining,  in  shadowy  guise,  its  former 
shape,  yiuble  as  a  ghost,  or  interyening  in  tbe  affairs  of 
men  througb  dreams  and  otber  influences.  Souls  that 
haye  diyested  themselyes  in  life  of  tbe  taint  of  their  ir- 
rational companion,  and  of  their  corporeal  enyironment, 
cnter  into  enduring  bliss,  and  become  wholly  diyine,  ap- 
parently  without  loss  of  indiyidual  naturę. 

9oo€iu  tt^diraror,  >eór  a^/3poTov,  ovk  irt  ^nrót 

(Carm,  Aur.lOyll). 

Souls  not  liberated  from  tbe  yices  and  passions  of  the 
lower  soul,  or  from  tbe  impurities  and  temptations  of 
their  materiał  yesture,  float  for  a  time  in  tbe  air,  tor- 
mented  by  the  Furies  and  tbe  ministers  of  rengeance, 
till  they  are  allowed  a  new  trial,  and  are  subject^d  to  a 
new  ordeal,  by  passing  into  new  bodies,  buman  or  bestiał. 

"  animam  sic  semper  eandem 
Esae,  ted  in  yarias  doceo  micrrare  Afcnras** 

(Oyid,lfer.xv,171,m). 

The  air  is  always  fuli  of  souls,  undergoing  the  penal 
conseguences  of  their  sius,  and  awaiting  their  deacent 
into  new  bodies. 

"  penf  tnsone  neoes^e  est 
M  nita  din  concreta  modis  iuoieecere  miris" 

(VJrgn,JEn.vl,737,738). 

Tbis  is  the  noted  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras,  wbich 
is  usually  concetyed  to  haye  been  of  Hindii  origin,  but 
is  often  referred  to  an  Egyptian  souroe,  tbougb  haying 
little  correspondence  with  the  metensomatosis  or  tbe 
anacatastasis  of  Egyptian  mythology.  It  is  much  morę 
reasonable  to  consider  it  a  philoeophical  adaptation  of 
the  primitiye  beliefit  in  regard  to  spiritual  existence  af- 
ter death  (see  Tylor^  PrisnUioe  CuUure). 
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It  ŁB  an  obTiouB  deduction  fiom  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis  that  animal  life  should  be  scrupulousły 
regarded,  and  that  animak  shoold  not  be  alaughteied 
for  food.  The  butcher  is  a  homlcide,  if  not  a  murdeier. 
It  is  a  nataral  conseąuence  from  the  doctrine  of  diaem- 
bodied  spirita  that  Pytbagoras  should  have  attached 
great  importanoe  to  dreams  and  other  spiritual  Commu- 
nications. The  sanctity  of  all  life,  and  tfae  considera- 
tion  of  haman  life  as  a  probation  and  as  a  progreas  to  a 
higher  existence,  explain  his  strong  oondemnation  of 
suicide. 

"The  Ererlasting  had  flxed 
His  CAuon  'gainst  self-alanghter.** 

(See  Thom.  Aąoin.  Summa  Theolog,  II,  ii,  qu.  xxiv,  arLv.) 
Not  only  the  spirits  of  men  are  dirine,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  but  those  of  the  son,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
move  at  such  musical  intervals  from  each  other,  and  in 
such  regulated  concord,  as  to  produce  the  musie  of  the 
Bpheres — a  doctrine  welcome  to  the  poetic  imagination 
of  Plato. 

*'SocU  barmony  Is  łn  immortal  sonis. 
Bat  while  tbis  muddy  Yesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossiy  close  it  in,  we  canuot  hear  IL** 

The  ontology  of  Pythagoras  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated  with  his  transcendental  theory  of  numbers.  It 
can  scarcely  be  determined  which  suggcsted  the  oth- 
er, or  by  what  serles  of  reciprocal  reactions  both  were 
produced.  The  oosmogony  attributed  to  him  is  much 
morę  manifestly  an  evolution  from  the  numerical  fan- 
tasy which  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctire  part  of  Pythagoreanlsm. 

Mullach  justly  observes  that  the  expo8ition  of  the 
significance  and  potency  of  numbers  in  the  P}*thagore- 
an  theory  would  require  an  ample  Tolume;  hence  be 
notices  them  very  briefly.  The  lilie  course  must  be 
adopted  herc,  and  a  summary,  abridged  from  an  abridg- 
ment  by  Baring-Gould,  must  suffice. 

"  1.  The  nuir,  or  Monad,  Is  the  beginning  and  eud  of 
oU.  It  is  the  pymbol  cif  ezistence,  Ideiitity,  equn1ily,  con- 
senration,  ond  narin(»ny  (corap.  Philolnl  Fragm.  15). 

"2.  Two,  or  the  Dynd,  is  the  origin  of  contrasts,  the 
symbol  of  diver6ily,  cliTisioD,  chaiige,  disordcr. 

**  8.  Three,  or  the  Triad,  ł«  the  flrst  of  nueąnals.  It  rep- 
resents  Ood  aud  the  9oul  of  man. 

^4.  Fonr,  or  the  Tetrad,  is  the  most  perfect  of  num- 
bers; the  root,  or  oiighi,  of  all  thingt*,  whence  the  soul 
deriyes  its  eterual  uatuie:  heuce  it  furulshes  the  Py- 
thagorean  oath. 

nayuv  atv(iov  tf>i'a€iśv  {Carm.  Aur.  47, 48)]. 

"  6.  Five,  or  the  Pentnd,  is  everything,  snpplying  the 
principia  of  everything,  and  repelline  eriT spirits. 

"6.  Six,  or  the  H«xad,  is  the  numoer  of  good  fortunę. 

"7.  Seveu,  or  the  Heptad,  is  a  eacred  number,  geuer- 
atlng  goud  and  evil. 

**8.  £ight,  or  the  Octad,  the  flrst  cobe,  is  a  perfect  nom- 
ber. 

**9.  Ninę,  or  the  Enuead,  being  the  sqaare  of  three,  is 
sacred. 

"  10.  Ten.  or  the  Decad,  tbe  snm  of  the  lirst  four  nnm- 
bers,  contains  all  nnmeric  relatlons.  All  science  proceeds 
from  it  aud  relarus  to  it  (comp.  Philolal  Fragm.  13)." 

Whether  numbers  constitoted  the  essences  of  things, 
or  were  only  similitudes,  or  symbols,  is  still  in  dispute, 
and  was,  perhaps,  never  clcarly  determined.  The  lan- 
guage  of  Aristotle  (MeL  I,  v)  is  vague  and  indistinct 
That  thcy  were  generally  employcd  in  a  symbolic  sense 
is  apparent.  The  monad  was  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  the  origin  whence  all  things  croanated;  it  was 
at  oncG  the  odd  and  the  even,  the  limited  and  the  unlim- 
ited,  God  and  tbe  universe.  The  dyad,  or  first  erolution 
of  numlier,  was  the  even,  and  represented  the  intcrral 
between  limiting  extreme8.  The  triad  gcnerated  the 
progressive  scalę  of  numbers.  The  tetrad  was  the  union 
of  the  triad  with  the  unit,  or  of  the  dyad  with  itself,  and 
indicated  gcometrical  body.  The  pentad  was  physical 
body,  with  its  proporties  and  accidents  of  sense,  Num- 
bers, again,  represented  pointa;  by  the  procession  of 
pointa,  lines  are  formed ;  by  the  movement  of  lines,  sur- 
faces ;  by  the  progress  of  surfaces,  solids.  From  these 
last  arise  all  bodies,  aud  the  four  elements  of  earth,  air, 


water,  fire,  which  undergo  conatant  clum^  and 
cal  conrersion. 

"Nec  species  soa  CQlqne  manet:  reniniqiie  noTatris 
Bx  alfis  alias  separat  Natura  flgorae. 
Nec  perit  in  tanto  qQicquani,  mlbi  cr«dite,  mnsdn. 
8ed  Yariat,  faciemque  uovat"  (Ovf d.  Met.  xt,  SSe-as"- 

A  fifth  element  was  added  by  the  pentjul ;  this  v»  -  * 
upper  air,  the  aurrounding  ether,  the  Quintes(K-Dv 
These  five  cosmic  elements  were  alao  symbolizc^i  - 
the  five  mathematical  bodies.  The  cube  was  tbe  ear : . 
the  pyramid,  fire;  the  octahedroo,  air;  the  dodeob^ 
dron,  apace,  or  eiher ;  and  the  eicoeahedroD,  water.  AL 
were  contained  within  the  enveloping  spbere.  Sud 
are  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Pythagorean  cosmo^mj. 

Much  morę  infiuential  than  this  in  the  intełliećfa- 
al  deveIopmeut  of  Greece  was  the  morał  instmcot^ 
which  bng  continued  to  form  a  larige  part  of  P}nbi;< 
orean  speculation.  Morals  were  diyided  into  two  de- 
partments :  diaciplinary,  or  ethical,  for  the  perfection  d 
the  indiridual;  and  political,  for  the  furtherance  of  ik 
common  welfare.  In  both  parts,  great  atiess  was  kii 
upon  the  obligation  and  the  benefit  of  friendship,  m\ńA 
extended,  also,  to  the  metaphysical  and  to  tbe  maierii 
constitution  of  the  universe,  producing  the  hamraoT  os' 
the  former,  and  the  attractions,  combinatioiia,  aotl  ab- 
aorptions  of  the  latter.  The  cfficacy,  in  actual  life.  a' 
the  Pythagorean  friendship  is  exemplified  by  the  wti;- 
known  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  IVtha|rt]R- 
an  Symbols  belong  mainly  to  piactical  morals,  and  ei- 
hibit  a  decided  adrance  on  the  contemporaneocs  sen- 
timenta  of  the  Greek  world.  They  are  unautbestir. 
Many  belong  to  a  later  datę,  many  are  aimply  cerełDo- 
nial,  and  others  are  generał  and  traditionary  precept> 

Condensed  and  inadequate  aa  is  this  summary  of  tbe 
alleged  career  and  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  it'i«reaŁ$ 
the  powerful  influence  exeFcised  by  him  on  the  coo- 
munities  with  which  he  was  associated,  and  on  thełater 
generations  which  professed  the  adoption  of  his  alleged 
philosophy.  Admitting  the  utmoat  confusion  and  on- 
certainty  in  the  chronolog^'  of  both  his  btographj  aiui 
his  doctńnes,  and  the  fabulous  naturę  of  much  that  mis 
ascribed  to  him,  he  must  yetbe  deeroed  worthy  of ihe 
reputation  he  left  behind  him,  and  is  still  ^clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen." 

III.  Literaturę.— AM  the  historiana  of  ancient  pbilas- 
ophy,  and  all  the  extended  histories  of  Greece,  necessa- 
rily  treat  of  Pythagoras  with  morę  or  less  fulness  and 
with  morę  or  less  discemment.     Brucker,  as  usuaJ,  pro- 
yides  an  ample  accumulation  of  materials;  Uebcrwegis 
brief  but  perspicacious ;  while  Kitter  is  rerj-  copious  and 
discreet.     Grote's  obser\'ations  are  raluaUe.    Of  more 
special  souroes  of  information  may  he  enumerated:  Mai- 
lach,/ra^en/a  Pkilosophorum  Gracorum  (Paris,l«575- 
77);  Hieroclis  Comtneniarius  in  Carmen  Ayreum  (ap. 
Mullach,  Fragm.  Phil,  GrcBc.) ;  Aristotelis  Mrfapk^ 
ca^  lib.  i,  ix,  xii,  xiii;  Diogenes  Laertius  (cd.  Hubner, 
Lipa.  1828-31,  2  vols.);  Porphyrii   Pgthaffom  YUa: 
lamblichi  Pythagora  Vila  (ed.  Kiessling,  Lips.  1813); 
Fabricii  Bibłiołheca  Grcecay  i,  750-804;  Mason,  ap. 
Smith.  Diet.  Greek  atid  Roman  Biog.  and  Mytk.s.x.; 
Schilter,  />m«.  de  Discipl.  Pythagora  ;  Terpstra,  Dt  ^ 
daWii  Pythagor.  Origine  (Utrecht,  1824) ;  Wendt,  iJt  lic 
but  Princ.  sec.  PytHagoram  (Lips.  1827);  Rittcr.  Gesck. 
der  pythag.  Phiłosopkie  (Hamburg,  1826);  Krische,  Ik 
Sodetatis  a  Pythag.  cotiditat  Scopo  Politico  (Gottingea, 
1830);  Bcckmann, />e  Pythagottor.  Ptliąuii*  (Berlin, 
1844) ;  also  Quastiones  Pythagoricte  (Braunsberg.  \^i- 
1858) ;  Langcl,  l^ythagorey  sa  Doctrine  et  «w  liMrt, 
in  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Afondes  (Paris,  18G4) ;  Ze]ler,/y 
thagoras  und  die  Pythagorassage  (Lei^is.  186Ó);  lJ»ln:r, 
Pythagoras  der  Weise  ton  Samos  (Nordhauseo,  \^)i 
Hatligcber.  GrossgHechenland  und  Pythagoras  (Gotł* 
1866) ;    Chaignet,  Pythagore   (Paris,  18'73) ;  Moatee, 
Quełques  Mots  sur  U  Philosophe  Pythaoore  (Douai, 
1870).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Python  occurs  in  the  margin  of  Acts  xri,  16i  <> 
spirit  of  Python,  where  tbe  text  of  the  A.  V,  reads  a 
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,mpirU   of  difńnaticm,     The  word  Python  (JliAtay  in 

Cireek  mythology)  is  the  name  of  a  serpent  or  dragon 

slain  by  Apollo,  Łhen  transferred  to  Apollo  himself ;  in 

later   times  lued  for  cUrinerSj  tootfuaytrs,  held  to  be 

anapired  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  (PluUrch,  De  Deftet, ; 

Orać,  c  q.).     The  Pythones,  like  the  obóthf  "faroiliar 

spirita,''  aroong  the  idolatrous  Ilcbrews  (Lev.  xix,  31 ;  1 

Sam.  xxviii,  3, 7, 8, 9),  were  called  rentrUoguists  becaose 

the  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  to 

speak  from  their  belliea  without  any  motion  of  the  lipa. 

See  Necromamcy. 

Pythonisni  (from  Pythonitta,  a  prophetess  in- 

spired  by  the  Pythian  god  in  Delphi,  Apollo,  who  killed 

the  serpent  Python  in  the  country  called  Pytho,  uear 

Mount  Pamassos)  is  the  ecstatic  8triving  after  super- 

natural  enlightenment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  foresee 

the  futurę :  it  is  oracular  mania.     This  degeneracy  of 

the  natural  instinct  of  curiosity  is  well  dcscribed  by 

an  anonymous  author  in  the  writing  Une  Pythomste 

Contemporaine  (Paris,  1835,  8vo).     This  book  relates 

the  adventures  ofa  young  lady  of  noble  extraction,who 

is  inveigled  by  the  arts  ofa  modern  Pyrhoness,  and,  by 

her  superstitious  regard  for  the  insane  oracles  of  her 

teacher,  gets  from  aberration  to  aberration,  and  falls  at 

last  into  all  kinds  of  turpitudes — into  crime,  vice,  and 

misery.     Pythonism  is  also  called  Sibyliinum, 

Pyac  {iruĘoCj  the  hox-tree;  hence  a  ftox,  properly 
boxyiood),  the  sacred  yessel  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  contain  the  <x)nsecnited  euchaństic  elements, 
which  are  preseryed  after  oonsecration,  whether  for  the 
coDomunion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  adoration  of  the  faith- 


ful  in  the  chnrchea.  Already  in  the  4th  century  the  boat 
was  kept  in  a  special  yessel,  but  this  yessel  was  not 
called  by  its  present  name 
antil  the  Councils  of  Toars 
and  York  in  1179.  Its  use 
was  enjoined  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  in  1215,  and  by 
Odo  of  Kouen,  in  1266.  to 
be  over  or  near  an  al  tar. 
The  form  of  the  Pyx  has 
varied  ycrv  mach  at  differ- 
ent  times.  Anciently  it 
was  sometimes  of  the  form 
of  a  dove,  which  was  hung 
suspended  over  the  altar. 
Morę  commonly,  howcyer, 
it  was,  as  its  name  implies,    _  .      .       ,, 

a  simple  box.    Up  to  the    Pyx.AshmoJeju  Mosemn. 

L3th  centuTy  the  materiał 

was  ivory,  but  Sttbseqaently,  when  it  became  rare,  it  was 
generally  madę  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least  of 
metal  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  At  present,  the  pyx 
is  commonly  cup-shaped,  with  a  close-fitting  cover  of 
the  same  materiał.  The  interior  is  ordered  to  be  of 
gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold.  Like  all  otber  sacred 
ntensils  connected  with  the  adminbtration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist,  it  must  be  blessed  by  a  bishop,  or  priest  delegated 
by  a  bishop.  See  Walcot  t,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  y . ;  Siegd, 
ĆhriśtUche  Alłerf kutner  (see  Index  in  vol  iy) ;  Bamum, 
RomamsiHj  p.  476;  EUiott,  Romanitm;  Chamberit  Enr 
cydop,  s.  V.    See  also  Ciborium. 


QaadrageaXma  (Jbriieth  day)  is  «  name  some- 
times applicd  to  the  Lenten  season,  or  morę  properly  to 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (q.  v.).  It  is  so  called  by  anal- 
ogy  with  the  three  Sundays  which  precede  i<ent,  and 
which  are  called  respectiyely  Septuagesima,  seventieth ; 
SeKsgesima,  sixtieth  ;  and  Quinquage8ima,  fiftieth. 
The  wbole  period  of  Quadrage8iroa  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  accounted  as  tetnpv»  clausum, 

Ouadrangle  is  an  architectural  term  used  to  de- 
scribe  a  sąuare  or  court  surrounded  by  buildings.  The 
buildinga  of  monasteries  were  generally  arranged  in 
ąuadrangles.     See  also  Quadratum. 

Qnadran8.    See  Farthikg. 

Cuadr&tum  (t^uaretJ),  a  name  which  was  given  to 
the  nave  of  a  church  because  of  its  squarc  form.  Sec 
CuuRCłi;  Navk;  Quadrangle. 

Qaadrfttaa,  bishop  of  Athens,  flourished  tmder  the 
goyemment  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Quadratu8  is  reputed 
to  haye  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles  and  a  natiye 
of  Athens.  Under  emperor  Adrian,  while  Piiblius  was 
bishop  of  Athens,  the  Cbristians  were  pcrsecuted  and 
the  congregation  scattered.  When  Quadratus  later  suc- 
cecded  to  the  episcopate  of  Athens,  he  wrote,  for  the 
purposc  of  ending  the  persecution  of  his  co-rcligionists, 
an  Aftoloffy/or  the  Christian  Faith,  and  presented  it  to 
the  emperur.  This  Apology^  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect,  was  extant  in  £usebios's  timr,  who  tcUs  us  that 
it  showed  the  genius  of  the  man  and  tłie  tnie  doctrine 
of  the  apostles;  but  we  have  only  a  smali  fragment,  pre- 
seryed by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  hook  of  his  history, 
wherein  the  author  declares  that  "  nonę  could  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the 
persons  healed  and  raiaed  from  the  dead  by  him  had 
been  aecn,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  eyen  a  vcr>'  great  while 
after  his  death ;  so  that  there  were  many,"  says  he, 
*'  who  were  yct  liying  in  our  time."  Yalcsius,  and  oth- 
ers  upon  his  authority,  make  of  this  Quadratus  a  diflTer- 
ent  person  from  Quadratus  the  bishop  of  Athens :  but 
(bis  assertion  is  generally  rejected.     Jerome  affirms 


that  the  Quadratus  of  Athens  and  the  one  reputed  to 
haye  liyed  at  Magnesia  were  the  same.  Nothing  certain 
can  be  collected  conceming  the  death  of  Quadratu8; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  banished  from  Athens, 
and  then  put  to  a  yariety  of  torments,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  See  Eusebius,  I/ist.  Eccles.  iy,  3 ;  Cave,  ffist, 
LU.;  Donaldson,  Literaturę  of  the  Karły  Ceniuries; 
Lardner,  Work$ ;  ITook,  Ecclet,  Biog,  viii,  173 ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  y. 

Quadrio,  Francesco  Sayerio,  a  leamed  Italian 
Jesuit,  was  born  in  YalteUina,  Dec.  1,  1695.  Ile  was 
of  an  infirm  and  susceptible  temper,  which  inyolyed 
him  in  sundry  broils  and  disappointments,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  he  sought  and  obtained  leaye  to  quit 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  assume  the  garb  of  a  secu- 
lar  priest  or  abb<$.  Ile  died  at  Milan,  Noy.  21,  1756. 
Ile  is  noted  principally  as  a  secular  wńtcr.  His  his- 
torical  and  descriptiyc  work  on  his  own  country,  which 
he  dedicated  to  pope  Benedict  XIV  —  Dissertazioni 
CrUico-storiche  intomo  aUa  Rezia,  di  qua  dalie  Alpi 
ogtji  detta  Yaltellina  (Milan,  1755, 3  yol8.4to)— is  the  b«Bt 
account  extant  of  that  secluded  region.  Dut  the  prin- 
cipal  work  of  Quadrio  is  his  generał  history  of  poetry  in 
all  agcs  and  countries ;  Storia  e  Ragionc  d'  ogni  Poesia 
(Bologna  and  Milan,  1741-52,  7  vols.  4to),  a  laborious 
work,  containing  a  yast  deal  of  Information  not  found 
collected  in  any  other  compilation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  seycral  mistakes  and  imperfection^,  is  a  vcry  usc- 
ful  library  book.  Its  composition  occupicd  the  author 
a  considerablc  part  of  his  life.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  y. 

Quadripartite  is  the  technical  term  for  the  di- 
yisions  of  a  yault  into  four  tńangular  spaccs. 

Quadri8acramentariaii8  is  a  controycrsial  name 
for  some  (yerman  reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  yicinity 
who  maintained  that  there  uefour  sacraments  ncccs- 
sary  to  salration,  viz.,  baptism,  the  Lord'8  suppcr,  ab- 
solution,  and  holy  orders.  See  Melancthon,  Loci  Comm, 
Sec  also  Sacramkntaria^b, 

OiiadilYiuiii  {qiiałuor,  four,  and  via,  a  road),  the 


jOMOt  giTCO,  ia  tli«  Ungiiige  of  the  ■cbooli  of  Ibc  WcM, 
10  thf  higbet  coune  of  ibe  ałołucral  Modka,  fnin  iu 
oritńMing  ol  four  bnncbo,  u  Uh  lowet  cosnCt  for  an 
■iukiga4i«  nuon,  wu  caUtd  rHHuM,  OT  -  Thnc  KowIil' 
The  qu>ilririnm  mniiMnl  ot  withiiwiie,  miiak,  gcame- 
Iry,  and  utiroodi;.  Ii  would  cany  u>  lieyond  our  lim- 
iu  lo  (Ifuul  tbe  nauire  uid  cileol  of  (ach  oCtlwae  bnneb- 
ta  ai  pumitd  ia  the  tii«li>val  •chaoli.  The  nader 
will  And  much  cuiiouł  ind  new  matici  oc  all  ąnntiom 
of  [hił  natura  in  the  valuiiKa  rrf  the  worka  ii  Boger 
Bacon,  laid.T  edited  in  the  Kiica  uned  under  uitbari- 
ty  oT  the  Uaater  of  tbe  Roili,  aa  alao  in  Ihe  Inlniduc- 
tioD  piefiied  U>  the  To]Bmx%.~^'kam6ert'4  Encj/elop.  i 

Tulg. cofarnu)  occun  in  ExotL  xiT,  13;  Ntimb.  Ii,"' 
92 1  Pu.  er,  40,  where  ii  ia  mentioned  aa  roodof  the  la- 
neliua  while  they  wen  in  llie  deaerl 
SchuUeni  (Orig.  IM.  i,  231),  tbe  Mcbcew  iVei  ia  derived 
rnnnan  Anbierooftobe  faL"    Tbe  lound,  plump  Cinn 
of  theąoail  laeoiiiiaitly  uiCaUelothii  elymolofc?;  in- 
deed,  iu  CitiKM  ia  proTEibiaL     Joaeph 
too,  eipreaaly  name*  the  bird  rererred  U>  berę  orlyz,  up- 
ni.    In  fart,  Ibe  Hebrew  woid  T^bb  ia  uDąnntionably 
identical  wilh  tbe  Arabie  kiIkS,  a  "  loaLL"     KeTeri 
lcM,variun>  opiniona  hare  been  held  ai  t«  tbe  tui 
of  the  food  deiHMd  by  tbe  Hebrew  aeJor,  which  on 
dlHinct  occanoni  wu  nipplied  lo  the  liraeUua 


i,  13,  o 
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people  wen  between  Sin  and  Sinai ;  and  Numb. 
S2,  when  al  ihe  slation  oamed.  in  conMquence  of  Ihe 
judgmeDtwhichbcfeUlhem.Kibnith-bBilaarab).  Lu- 
doir,ror  inaUnce,  an  autborof  bigh  repule.baa  endeay. 
oied  to  ihow  that  tbe  kIóo  were  locuars  (mc  hia  IHittr- 
tatio  de  ImcuHu,  cum  Diairiba,  etc  [Fraoc.  ad  Moen. 
1694  ]).  Hia  upinion  haa  been  fuUy  >dvucM«d  and  adupt- 
cd by  Patrick  (f'DninflK.anNuinb.xi,31,32).  TheJewa 
in  AnbU  abio,  u  we  leam  from  Niebuhr  i^Btidirtit.  rtn 
iira*.  p.  172),  "areconyinml  that  tbe  birda  wbich  the 
laraelitea  ale  in  auch  numben  were  only  douda  of  lo- 
CuUo,  and  they  laugh  at  thoae  traailatara  who  aup- 
poae  tbal  they  found  c|uaila  wbere  ąuaila  were  never 
aeen,"  Kudbeck  {Ichlhyol.  BiU.  Sptr.  i)  baa  argued  in 
favot  of  the  ulae  meaninR  "  flying-fl»h,"  aome  apeciea 
of  the  geiiua  finalui,  llieliaelis  at  one  limę  beld  the 
aame  npinion,  but  alUrwarda  proiierly  ahandoned  it  (sce 
RoacnmllUer,  Xol.  ad  Bocbatt,  Hirio:,  ii,  6ł»).  A  lalet 
wiiter,F,hrenb»rg(ft«pjrop4.ifftfłc*r.ix,»ó),fromb«v- 
ing  otiacrved  a  nuniber  of  "  Sying-Ash"  (gunisrdg,  of 
the  genua  Trigla  of  Oken,  Daets/iopltnu  of  modem 
ichth3'olagiała)  lying  dead  on  the  ahore  near  Elim,  be- 
llevod  that  rtu  waa  the  food  of  the  iMaelilei  in  tbe 
wUdcraem,  and  named  the  fiah  Trigla  Iimililarum, 
Hermann  yon  der  Ilardt  Buppoaed  that  the  locusl  bird 
(PailoT  rottui)  was  intended  by  ttlat!  i  and  recently 
Mr.  ForeUr  ( Voia  o/  Itrarl,  p.  98)  haa  adyaaced 
opinion  that  "  red  gceae"  of  the  genua  Coiarca  are 
be  undcraloodby  tbe  Hebrew  term.  A>imilarexpta: 
tion  haa  been  auggealed  by  Stanley  (^.  imd  F.  p.  < 
and  adopted  by  Tennent  (Ci^Łm,  i,  4S7,  notę)  t  thia  ia  aii- 
parently  an  old  conceil,for  Patrick  (on  Nurob.xi,31)  al- 
luilcs  lo  aucb  an  esplanatioiu  Some  writcrs,  while  they 
hołd  that  the  original  word  denotea  "ąuails,"  are  of 
opinion  that a»peL-ie9afaand-gronBe(/Vci*o('fr(a/cła'n), 
freąucnt  in  ihe  Bibie  landa,  ia  alao  included  under  the 
term  {nee  Roacnmllller  [AW.ad //irmi.  ii,649],  Faber 
[in  llarmar,  ii,  442],  and  Ge«niua  [Tkaaur.  a.  i 
lViS]>.  It  ia  uiual  lo  tefer  to  Uasaeliuist  aa  the  authoi 
ity  for  belieying  that  tbe  Kata  («and-gronse)  ia  denol 
ed:  thia  traveller,  however,  waa  tather  inclineii  to  be 
lieve,  with  aome  of  the  wrilera  namcd  above,  that  "  k 
ouata,"  and  nol  binl^  are  to  be  underalooil  (p.  448) ;  an 
it  ia  diflicult  to  make  out  wbat  be  means  by  Ttlrao  li- 
ruflilimim.  Linnsna  aupposed  he  intended  by  it  the 
commnn  "ąuail."  In  one  paragrapb  he  i 
Arabiana  cali  a  bird  "ofa  grariab  eolor 


Sand-gronae  [PUmcJa  A  Ickola) 

partridge'  by  tbe  Damę  of  Kalta.  He  aMs 
Selaw  ?"  Thia  ćannol  be  the  PlfroeitM  aldurta.  Ts* 
vieir  taken  by  Ladolf  mav  be  diamuaed  mlh  ■ 
few  worda.  The  eipreanon  in  Pa.  Isznu,  i 
ofeathertd  fowl'  (Tf'.D  Cjir),  which  ia  laed  in  rtffi-  I 
ence  to  tbe  trtae,  cleariy  dsiotea  aome  bird,  aad  LłK>'i' 
quit«  fula  to  proi-e  that  it  may  indode  •ringcd  iotefls  | 
Again,  thcre  ia  nol  a  abadow  nfeiideiice  to  wtppon  ii'. 
opinion  Ihat  itiae  can  ever  Ńgnify  any  "locnśa.'  li^ 
teim  being  uied  in  the  Arabie  and  the  cofnue  lac- 
giiagei  to  denote  a  "ąuaiL"  Asto  any  spraeai4'iy- 
ing-fl»h,"whMberbe!onging  to  the  gtnm  I>iKtjlefi/trii 
or  to  that  of  t^rofrthi,  heing  intended,  it  win  be  eoou^b 
to  alate  Ibat  "  flying-fiah"  are  ąaile  onable  to  ai^aia 
iheir  Hight  abore  a  feir  bundred  yarda  al  ibe  BKist.ai»l 
never  coukl  have  been  taken  in  tbe  Red  Sra  iu  nnaiticn 
aufficient  to  aupply  the  laraeliiiab  hnst.  Tbe  ii]teqire- 
of  tlm  by  "  wiU  geese"  ot  "  wild  craiws,'  or  any 
fowl,"  ia  a  gtatuiloua  aaaumplion  witbout  a  fm- 
ticle  of  eridence  in  itafaTor.  Tbe (7n«ir™,  with  whkli 
Mr.  Poraler  identifiea  the  icJor,  ia  the  C.  rwifir.  a  bird  i< 
abnut  tbe  aiie  ofa  niallard,  which  can  by  no  nmns  in- 
twer  tbe  anppoaed  requinle  of  alonding  ihree  leet  bi;h 
from  Ihe  ground.  "  The  large  red-legged  cnnes"  it 
wbich  Prof.  Sunley  apeaka  are  BTiilcntly  white  B«ił 
{Ciroma  alba),  and  would  fu]81  the  condition  ai  lo 
height;  bul  tbe  tleah  ia  to  nauaeoua  that  no  linrliie 
could  ever  have  done  niore  tban  hai-e  taaled  iL  Wiib 
teepcct  to  Ibe  PlrrocUi  akkato,  neither  it,  nor  iodred 
any  otber  apeciea  of  Ihe  genua,  agreee  with  tbe  Sciipl. 
Eirnl  accounl  of  Ibe  utar,  The  aand-groiiae  ia  a  bird  of 
Btrong  wing  anil  of  iinwearied  flight,  and  nerei  cvuld 
have  been  captured  in  any  nmnbera  br  Ihe  Isarłitish 
mullitudeii.  It  ia  at  all  limea  a  lenant  nf  the  wildn- 
neai  fai  from  waler,  and,  airictiy  taken,  ia  pertiapa  nol 
a  clean  bird,  all  Ibe  apeciea  tubaiiting,  for  the  mon 
part,  on  larviB,  beetlea,  and  inaeela.  We  much  ąun- 
lion,  mureoYn-,  whether  the  penple  wouM  hayr  eairn 

aatistied"  (Paa.  lisriii,  29}  impliea— of  tbe  fleab  riiha 
bird,  for,  according  to  the  teslimonv  of  lTavellłi»,  from 
l>r.  RuwU  (IliMotT,  o/Alrppo  [2d  ed.].  ii,  194)  down 
lo  obaervers  of  tonlay,  the  fleah  of  the  aand-groose  ii 
bard  and  taneleaa.  The  ópruTo/i^rpo.oi''qnail.nH>lb- 
er,"of  the  Sepl-  ahould  not  be  pa»ed  oveT  wiihoul  i 
brief  notice.  It  ia  not  eaay  lo  detennine  wbat  biid  ia 
intended  by  thia  term  aa  uaed  by  Arislolle  and  Pliny 
(ortygom/lra).  According  to  the  accuiint  giren  of  thia 
bird  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  wrilen  on  nalani  bisiory 
Juat  mentioned,  ihe  arffgomftni  precedca  Ibe  quail  in 
itaniigratlona,  and  acta  aa  a  aort  of  leader  lo  the  Bi|•ll^ 
Some  omitbningiłta,  aa  Bclon  and  Fletning(J9rir. /Inn. 
p.98)hai-eaMiBned  thia  temi  to  Ibe  "land-tmil"  {Orj 
praittnu),  Ihe  Roi  dn  Caillea  of  Ihe  Krench,  Ki'  iti 
łluaglie  of  the  Ilalians,  and  ihe  Wachtelkdnig  of  ibe 
liermaiw,  but  wilb  what  reaaon  we  are  unablr  lo  aav. 
Probably  the  Srpt.uKStbe  term  aa  a  aynonym  oTupn-f. 
or  to  espreaa  the  good  condition  in  which  tbe  hirdi 
were,  ftir  He«vchiua  explaina  óprayeiairpa  by  ipnrl 
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ir  ir-fppfyi^c,  i.  e.  "  •  qu«JI  of  lirge  riie."     Ste  PaR- 

Tbe  objectłoni  which  hire  be«n  arged  b;  Patrick 
and  othere  igainu  "ąiuUa"  bdng  inleaded  ara  rery 
e^ilv  refuled.     The  eiprenioci  "  h  it  were  Iwo  cubiu 
[^igh]upon  tbef■ceortheeanh"(Nu^lb.xi,Sl)iIH- 
ł^lained  by  Ihe  S«pt.,  by  the  Vu1g.,  and  by  Joacphus 
C-^tó.iii,  1,6)  torefertolhe  heighlat  whish  the  ąuailł 
fiew  abovc  the  RniUDd,  io  Cheir  eihausled  conditioD 
Trom  Iheir  long  fligUt.     As  to  the  enorrooiu  qiuui[ici«i 
«irbich  tbe  leut  aucceasful  luielite  i>  Midt«  bave  taken 
^vie. "  len  homeni")  io  tbe  space  of  ■  night  and  Cwo  dajs, 
Chere  ia  erecy  reason  Tor  beliCTing  thac  Ihe  "  homen" 
bere  spoken  of  do  not  denote  alńclly  the  meaaure  of 
Łhat  name,  but  simply  "  a  heap ;"  tbia  ii  the  explana- 
tJon  girea  by  Onkelos  andthe  Anhie  Ttnions  of  Saadi- 
u  and  Erpeoiiu  in  Numb.  xi,  SI.     Indeed,  the  inapired 
łiistotiau  haa  himKlf  ahown  thaC  a  cotnplete  coyering 
of  che  ground  with  a  compact  inan  ia  oot  of  tbe  que>- 
tion.     For  he  haa  infonned  110  thaC  tbe  people  ^'  Hpread 
them  all  abroad  (br  (bemselTca  round  about  the  cainp." 
Thii  waa  in  order  to  dcy  them  in  Che  łun  for  keeping, 
and  it  would  reąuire  to  be  performed  before  decompoii- 
tłon  had  beBun  to  kC  in ;  therefoie  the  gioand  aboot 
the  eamp  waa  free  and  clean  for  tbe  drying  piwcss, 
which  oHild  not  hBve  been  U  it  hid  been  covered  a 
yard  deep  witb  birdt,  tweoty  bosbela  to  tbe  sąoare  yard. 
Aa  it  waa,  however,  tbe  at«re  Ihey  coltected  in  thirty- 
ux  honn  lasted  Ihem  foi  a  whole  montb.     The  bodies, 
after  having  been  eplit  and  deanied,  may  have  been 
ńatply  diied  in  tbe  aun  withont  any  anliseptic;   for 
deńccation  having  once  (akfn  pUce,  which  a  few  houn 
of  aunahine  would  be  lufficient  to  accompliah,  the  stock 
-would  be  preaeived  in  tbe  ańd  climate  of  the  deaert  for 
■n  indeSnite  period.     Thna  the  deah  of  animals  laken 
in  hunting  is  ainiply  sun-dried  in  South  Africa,and  thns 
tbe  etock-flKh  of  the  Naiwegians  ii  prepared  from  tbe 
cod,  without  aalt,     It  ia  poieible  Chat  a  portion  ot  the 
prewTTed  meat  may  have  been  aalted.    Tbe  Eg}rptian> 
uacd  a  large  ąuantily  of  salt  pnn-ieiona,  particularly  fiah 
and  fowt;  and  the  procesaea  of  aplitcing  and  aalting 
geeK  are  well  depicled  in  tbe  painlingi  of  tbe  tomba. 
The  Hebrews  would  thui  be  anfBciently  familiar  witb 
the  ait;  and  we  know,  from  the  onlinancea  conceming 
ucridce  (Lev.  ii,  IS),  tbU  they  carried  aalt  witb  them. 
But  Ihat  tbey  bad,  or  could  on  the  ipurof  the  occasion 
procute,  salt  enough  for  the  curing  of  a  hundnid  millione 
of  buahelł  of  quaila  (allowing  tweoty  miltiona  to  have 
been  conaumed  in  tbe  freab  state),ia  altogetherimprob- 
able.     A  compara^Ycly  amall  quintity  may  have  been 
SD  preierred,  but  the  bulk  waa  doubtleas  eimply  sun- 
dried.    The  £gyptiana  similarly  prepared  tbeae  birds 
(BeeKerodatus[ii,7T],andMaiUet[Z.earHiurr£'j3;p(r, 
U,  ai  i  i»,  130]).    See  Exoi>K. 
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red  naked  eyebroir  and  of  ipars  on  the  lega.  There  m 
several  species,  whereof  Ihe  common,  now  distiaguiabed 
by  )he  name  of  Cuturmi  dadylitoiumi,  is  abundant  in 
all  the  temperale  regiona  of  £urope  and  Western  Aaja, 
migrating  to  and  from  Africa  in  the  pmper  aeaaan, 
Thus  it  croasea  the  Mediteiranean  and  Black  aeaa  twice 
a  year  in  vas(  multitudea;  but  bcing  by  naturę  a  hird 
of  heavy  Sight,  the  paaaage  is  partially  conducled  by 
way  ot  inlermediale  iilanda  or  thiough  fjpain,  and  in 
the  East,  in  Mili  greaier  numbers,  along  tbe  Syrian 
deaert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially  at  the  apring 
aeawn,innumen.ble  Bocka.  Thia  quail,  the  oaly  speciea 
oCtbe  genus  known  to  mignite.has,in  ract,a  veiywida 
geogiaphical  rangę,  being  found  in  China,  India,  tbe 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  England,  and,  according  to 
Temminek,  in  Japan  (we  CuL  SykeB'B  paper  on  TIU 
Oaaili  and  Hempodii  of  Iiidia[T!om.of  ZooLSacrai. 
ii]).  Enormoua  flighta  of  ibia  btrd,  after  croaaing  an  im- 
mense  surface  orBea,are  aanuBlly  obserred  atthe  spring 
and  fali  to  take  a  hrief  repoae  in  the  islanda  of  Halt^ 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  in  Ibe  kingdom  of  Naplea,  and 

a  generał  ehooUng-match,  which  lastatwo  or  threedaya. 
Thia  alwaye  occura  in  the  aucumn.  The  birds,  startlng 
from  iheCrimea  about  seren  at  night,  and  with  a  north- 
erly  wind,  before  dawn  accompli^  a  paaaage  of  abave 
aiity  leagnea  in  hreadlb,  and  alight  on  the  Boutbem 
sbore  to  feed  and  repoae.  In  the  vemal  seaaon  the  dJ- 
of  the  fligbt  is  reversed,  a 
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fkmily,  being  distinguiBhed  from  partriilgcs  by  Ihcir 

"  :t  aiie,  finer  bill,  ahorter  taił,  and    *  '    ' 
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Halra,etc.;  and  aa  gregańoua  birda  ofpas- 
sage  are  known  to  guide  theii  conrse  by  given  land- 
markB,  which  they  diaónguish  witb  unerring  preclsion, 
and  wbioh,  onlea  they  hav«  been  dÓTen  out  of  their 
nsual  direclion  by  Btorms  of  wind,  they  inYaiiably  ai- 
rive  at  or  Dver  before  they  take  a  new  flighi,  so  also 
quail9  congregate  in  Arabia  in  numberB  proporlionaCe 
to  the  aurface  of  Western  Ańa,whrther  ihey  are  pro- 
ceeding.  The  providential  naturę  oftbeir  ariiralwith- 
in  and  aroand  the  camp  of  the  laraelilea,  in  order  that 
ihey  migbt  fumiih  meat  to  a  Tnurmuring  people,  ap- 
pein  from  the  fact  of  ila  taking  place  wbere  it  waa  not 
10  be  espected;  tbe  locslitiea,we  piaiume.being  outof 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  pasaage ;  for,  had  thii  not 
been  tbe  case,  the  dwellera  in  that  region,  and  the  Isr>- 
elilea  tbemBeh-ca,  aecustomed  to  tend  their  flocks  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  apol,  would  hare  regarded  łba 
phenamenon  s>  a  well  -  known  periodical  occnirenc*. 
Aristotle  (/imn.  viii,  14)  mentiona  the  habit ;  and 
Pliny  {Bill.  fiat.  x,  28)  sUleB  that  they  sometimea 
alight  on  veeselB  in  the  Hedilemnean  and  link  theni ! 
Delon  found  quails  alight  in  autumn  on  a  veasel  bound 
fnm  Rhodea  to  Alexandria ;  they  were  passing  from  tbe 

preceding  spring,  aailing  from  Zanie  to  Ihe  Morea, 
he  Baw  fliRbU  orqDailB  going  from  eouth  northnards. 
BuSbn  relatcB  that  H.  le  Commandant  Guddun  saw 
quRllB  constanlly  paBsing  Malta  duriug  certain  winda 
inMay.anrt  repasaingin  September;  and  that  they 
flew  by  nighL  Toumefort  (yoj/ai/r,  i,  829)  saya 
tbat  all  the  ialands  of  Ihe  Arehipelago  al  certain  sea- 
aona  of  tbe  year  are  corered  witb  these  birds.  CoL 
Sykes  statea  that  such  qaBnIitiea  were  once  canght 
in  Capri,  near  Naplea,  aa  to  baTe  afforded  the  biihap 
no  smali  sbare  oftaia  reyenue,  and  tbat  in  consequenoa 
hehaBbeencalledBisboporcjuaila.  Tbesamewriler 
mentions  alao  (Triau.  Zool.  Sot.rol  ii)  Ihat  160,000 
quaikhaTe  been  netled  in  one  seaaon  on  thia  litlle 
island.  M.  Temminck  saya  that  in  spring  such  pro- 
digioos  numheniorquBil3  alight  on  thewestemaboTC* 
of  tbe  kingdom  oC  Naples,  about  Nettuno,  that  ona 
hundied  thmsand  are  taken  in  a  day  (VarTe!l,  Brii. 
fiłn£i[3ded.],ii,M)4).  It  ia  inlerestingto  noteths 
dme  speci5edi"it  waa  ateren" that  they  began  to 
anTire;  and  they,  no  doubt.  continued  to  come  all  tb» 
nighL  Many  obaeryers  hare  recorded  that  the  qaail 
migralcsly  night,  though  thia  isdenied  by  CoLMontagn 
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{OrmthoL  Diet.  8.  v.)*  "  On  tvo  sucoe8Bive  ye»n  I  ob- 
senred  enormooB  flights  of  quails  on  the  nortb  coast  of 
Algeria,  which  anived  from  the  south  tn  the  mght^  and 
were  at  daybreak  in  snch  numbers  through  the  plains 
that  scores  of  sportsmen  had  only  to  shooŁ  as  fast  as 
they  could  reload**  (H.  R  Tristram).  When  the  num- 
bers, however,  are  rery  great,  and  the  distance  to  be 
achievcd  remote,  we  can  well  imagine  that  both  day 
and  nigbt  would  be  spent  on  the  wing,  as  on  the  second 
occasion  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  The  ezpressLon 
"  quail8  from  the  sea'*  (Kumb.xi,31)  must  not  be  re- 
stricted  to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show  the 
direction  from  which  the}'  were  coming.  The  ąuails 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in  the  sacred 
writings,  on  their  spring  joumey  of  migration  north- 
wards,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Col.  Sykes  bas  remarked, 
of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  through  some  3300 
years ;  the  fligbt  which  fed  the  multitudes  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  might  have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and 
CTossed  the  Red  Sea  near  Ras  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the 
gulf  of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large  quan- 
tities  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  sometimes  so  complctely  exhausted  by  their 
fligbt  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets  only,  but  by 
the  band.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i,  82  [ed.  Dindorf  ]),  Pros- 
per Alpinus  (Jierum  jEgypt,  iv,  1),  and  Josephus  (^n/. 
iii,  6).  Sykes  (/.  c.)  says  "  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the 
shores  of  Provence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  tirst  few 
days  they  allow  themselres  to  l)e  taken  by  the  band." 
Diodorus  tells  ua  (i,  60)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhino- 
colura,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Palestiue  and  Egypt, 
placed  long  nets  modę  of  split  reeds  along  the  shore  a 
length  of  many  furlongs,  in  which  the  ąuails  were  arrest- 
ed  that  had  crossed  the  sea  in  ilocks;  and  that  they  then 
preseryed  them  for  futurę  subsistence.  In  the  northem 
parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  according  to  Morier,  quails 
are  taken  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great  ease,  with 
the  simplest  possible  machinery.  The  men  stick  two 
poles  in  their  girdles,  on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a 
coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers  that  the  sleeyes  or  the  legs 
sball  project  like  the  horus  of  a  beast,  Thus  disguised, 
they  prowl  about  the  fields  with  a  hand-nct,  and  the 
ąuails,  simply  supposing  the  stnmge  object  to  be  a 
homed  beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow 
him  to  approach  till  be  throws  the  net  over  them. 
Rude  as  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch 
ąuails  thus  with  astonishing  rapidlty  (^Second  Joumey^ 
p.  343).  The  flesh  of  the  ąuail,  though  of  an  agreeable 
ąuality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  heating,  and  it  bas 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths  that  occurrcd 
from  eating  the  food  in  the  wildemess  resulted  partly 
from  these  birds  feeding  on  hellebore  (Pliny,  Uiśt.  Nat, 
X,  23)  and  other  poisonous  plants;  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly  improbable,  alŁhough  the  immoderate  gratifica- 
tion  of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month 
(Numb.  xi,  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in  the 
ease  of  a  people  who  at  the  time  of  the  wanderings  rare- 
ly  tasted  flesh,  might  have  induced  dangerous  symptoms. 
"  The  plague"  seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon 
the  people  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmur- 
ings,  and  perhaps  is  not  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  causes. — Kitto,  Smith.  Fair- 
baim.  See,  in  generał,  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  648  są.; 
Banlett,  Forty  Days  in  the  Desei-t^  p.  40 ;  Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist.  of  the  Bibie,  p.  229 ;  Wood,  Bibie  AnimaU,  p.  430 
8q.;  Zfiófc£</Mcator,  i,  157, 250;  iii,  88. 

Quaini,  Luigi,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cesco, was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1643.  After  having  ac- 
quircd  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  knowledge  of 
perspectire  from  his  father,be  became  a  disciple  first  of 
Guercino,  and  afterwards  of  his  relation  Carlo  Cignaiii, 
in  whose  school  he  was  contemporary  wiih  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschini.  His  iroproyement  was  so  great  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Franceschini,  to 
asslst  Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his  great 


works.    Their  met  bod  of  handling  and  ccdorizif^  wa^ : 
similar  that  it  was  difficult  to  det«rmine  vi'li«.t  yan  : 
any  work  was  executed  by  either  of  them.    In  Ci ^rr^ai « 
principal  works,  however,  it  seems  that  Oumiiii  i^^  ^ 
the  landscape,  the  architecture,  and  ot  ber  orDan&cr  - 
and  Franceschini  the  figures.     After  Cignani^s  t.ti 
the  two  artists  continued  to  woric  tc^ether.     XbeT  vtr 
employed  at  Bologna,  Modena,  Piacenzai,  Genoa.  c=. 
Romę,  where  they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a  cnp^ia  & 
St.  Peter^s,  which  has  sińce  been  executed  in  rotstii 
Quaini  also  painted  many  bistorical  subjects  from  '.• 
own  compositions,  which  were  entirely  Gnisbed  bj  hl^i- 
self.     In  the  church  of  St.  Joseph  at  Bologna  tber&  i?  i 
picture  of  the  VisUation;  in  La  Caritji,  the  dead  /'2riV 
Supported  by  the  Yirffin ;  and  in  the  churcb  of  Sl  NkL- 
olas  the  principal  altar-piece  is  by  Quatni — it  repmea- 
St.  Nicholas  in  Prison  Vitited  by  the  Virgin   and  ^^ 
Angel,  and  u  farorably  spoken  of  by  LanzL     Qfimr\ 
died  in  1717. — English  Cydop.  s.  r.     See  Spooner,  Shc. 
IJisł,  oj"  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Ouakera.    See  Friekds. 

Quam  despectua,  qcam  dejectus,  is  tbe  bcgin^ 

ning  of  a  passion-hymn,  written  by  the  dtM^or  seroph- 
cusy  St.  Bonaventura  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  first  SLanu 
ruus  thus : 

"  Qnam  despectas,  goom  dcjectofi, 
Kex  coelorum  est  effectue, 

Ut  Halraret  »«culam ; 
EMirWit  et  slttylt. 
Pauper  et  egenus  ivit 

Usgne  ad  paUbalum." 

This  beautiful  hymn  has  been  translatcd  into  Engii^ 
by  P.  S.  Worsley,  and  from  the  Lyra  Messiamoaf  p.  ^, 
we  subjoin  the  first  stanza : 

*'  Oh,  what  shame  and  desolatfon. 
Working  out  the  world'8  saWation, 

Delgned  the  Klnę  of  Hearen  to  bear ! 
See  him  bowed  wito  sorrows  endless, 
Hnngry,  thirsty,  poor,  and  friendless, 

Sveu  to  the  cross  repałr."* 

For  the  original,  eee  Trencb,  Sacred  Latin  Poelry  (Locd. 
1864),  p.  148  8q.     (B.P.) 

Quam  dilecta  tabernacula  is  the  beginning  of 

a  prose  of  Adam  of  St.yictor  (d.  about  1 192)  for  the  ded- 

ication  of  a  church.     "  This  hymn,"  says  Mr.  Trencb, 

"of  which  the  theme  is,  the  dignities  and  glories  of  ibe 

Church,  as  prefigurcd  iu  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled 

in  the  New,  is  the  very  extravagance  of  typical  appli- 

cation,  and  were  it  only  as  a  study  in  medtseral  typok>- 

gy,  would  be  worthy  of  insertion ;  but  it  has  olhei  and 

higher  merits,  even  though  it  must  be  omicd  ratlter 

that  the  poet^s  leamed  stuff  masters  him,  than  that  Iie 

is  able  effectually  to  master  it.   Its  title  indicates  that  U 

was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  a  church'8  dedicaiioo, 

the  8ervices  of  which  time  were  ever  laid  out  for  tbe 

carrjnng  of  men's  though ts  from  the  tempie  madę  with 

hands  to  that  spiritual  tempie,  on  earth  or  in  hearen, 

'  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.' "     We  subjoio  tb« 

first  YCFse : 

**Qnflm  dilecta  tabernaciila 
Dumini  Yłrtatnm  et  atrliil 
Onam  electi  architecti, 
Tuta  ledificia, 

Ouie  non  moyent,  immo  foyent, 
Yeutns,  flnnien,  plutia !" 

There  are  two  English  translations  of  this  prose,  one  bj 
W.  B.  IHower,  in  Lyj-a  Mystica^  p.  21 1  8q.— '*  How  lon-J 
thy  halls  and  dwelling-place"— and  the  oiher  by  Koale, 
in  his  Mediteral  Iłymns,  p.  146  8q.,  with  cxpIanaUiły 
notes.  A  third  tran^lation,  but  only  of  the  last  8taiizj5, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  in  the  Simday  at  Borne  (Jan< 
1878),  which,  for  their  beauty,  we  subjoin : 

"Futnre  tłiings  in  fignre  shadowed 
This  onr  dny  of  grace  dipplays  ! 
On  the  coucn  with  onr  beioYcd 
Herę  we  rest,  and  slng,  and  praisą 
Now  tbe  bridal  dny  has  come  1 

*'  Dnys  of  wbich  tbe  stWer  tmmpets 
Of  the  ancieut  feasts  first  told ; 
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Paj  of  dijB,  irbDH«  promlted  giorj 
lBnwl'a  hiil;  płHlmg  nnfold, 
Otvlpg  TDlc«  to  ■olemn  Huad. 
"Tbonauid,  Ibontand  nre  tbe  prnlKS 
To  tbe  Brldegroom  wblch  tb«;  nilMi 
WIth  oiie  Tulci  iii  trlamph  liiiglug 


llBlulih 


HllllOll 


nstluE  du 


ly". 


Sco  Trench,  Saertd  Lalm  Pottrg,  p.  J27  »q,;  Mone, 
łfynmi  Lalmi,  i,  316j  Kocb,  GadiichU  da  dtultchm 
Jdrchadiedtl,  1. 109.     (fi.  P.) 

Qu«Ildt,  JoiiAiiN  Jacob,  a  Luthenn  theolugim, 
doclot  and  piofeaur  of  tfaeolDgy,  wiu  boni  MktcH  27, 
ir>86,  U  KSnigsbcre,  tn  Piuuia,  whrre  be  ilia  dicd  Jin. 
17,  t7'2, 13  chiirch-connBeUor  uid  generał 
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bigliest  ID  Juibca,  ulled  (JunroRtana  (by  the  Araba 
ATuriinful),  in  alliuioD  ta  the  farty  dsya'  Tasting  cf  Jc- 
aua,  Biid  which  ie  auppoaed  co  be  the  mounl  illuded  lo 
in  MiiU  iv.  S  (seo  ThomsOD,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  450-, 
Wilaun,  Bihlt  Landi,  ii,  12] ;  but  by  some  it  ie  identified 
witb  the  Rock  ol  Kimman,  vbere  the  defeited  Benja- 
mitea  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx,47).  "  Tbe  mDiintua  ńm 
\  precipilouily,  an  Blmcnt  perpendiculHr  wali  of  rock. 
IweWe  01  fitleen  hiindred  feet  abore  the  plain,  crownfd 
witb  ■  cfaapel  uii  iu  higbe«t  point.  The  eutem  Tront 
is  fuli  of  grota  and  csyema,  where  berniita  are  aaid  once 

some  Ihree  ur  Tour  Abywinians  are  uid  to  coDie  bither 
anoually  lo  pana  the  time  of  Lent  apon  the  mountain, 
n,  JadenpTrdigt  (Kon-  liring  only  upon  berbs.  Thsre  is  notbing  clse  remark- 
it^berg,  1710):  — Zte  Atromtnto  Hfbraorum,  tx  Pan-  able  abouC  tbis  naked  cliff  to  dielinguish  it  from  the 
t£cfw  Talmadiat  (ibid.  1713)  -.—Dt  Cullrit  Circumnia-  other  (imilai  ouM  along  the  Gbor  md  tbe  Dead  Sea 
riittt  Stcfipilii  Htbntoniin  {i\aA.  1713):— De  Cornihu  farcher  aoulh.  The  tndition  wbicb  regard*  the  moun- 
^Uarii  Enitriorit  (ibii).  1713): — De  Cóicre  in  Sacrii  tain  istbe  place  of  out  Lonl'a  lemptatiun,  aawell  astba 
//ffcwonoB  (ibid.  1713):-WwrtiK»  de  Sagan  (',iQ)  naroe  Qiiarantana,  appeare  not  to  be  oWet  Ihin  the  aga 
Mirt  FontiJUu  tf<uHmi  Sajfroganeo  (U pa.  1708),  re-  of  the  Cituades"  (Robinnon,  fltt.  Ku.  ii,  B03). 
printed  in  Ugolino,  Tketaunu  Anliąutlatum  Saaitrum,  Quare  ImpSdit  (i.  e.  iciy  he  hindtit)  ie  the  title 
*.-tc.  xii,  No.  16  -.—De  Chj-ahi  Ven>  EccUiia  Fundamenta  of  an  EngUib  aclion  wb«reby  a  pet«on  Mho  has  pur- 
1.1  Nomiae  Stlhi  topice  adumiralo  Gen.  ir,  29  (Kdnig*-  ehaaed  an  adyowson,  ot  ligbt  of  preaenłalion  to  an  ee- 
Iwrg,  1726).  See  FUnt,  BM.  Judaica,  iii,  124 ;  Winer,  cleaiaB^cal  bcnrfice,  aue*  any  one  wbo  dialurba  or  hin- 
nandbuch  der  Ihealog.  Literatur,  i,  63T  ;  ii,  71B  (Leipa.  den  him  io  the  eTeiciK  of  bia  tegal  light^—ChataUrii 
1838).     (a  P.)  Kmychp.  a.  v. 

Qaanian  Teralon.  The  CaBnes,  a  wandering  [  Qaare  incumbr&Tlt  (wiły  he  Ant  cuuAered  or 
peopLe,  for  wfaom  thiaTenion  is  madę,  inhabil  that  moet  laten  patttuiiin).  During  a  plea  belween  two  penona 
dorlheriy  portion  of  Lapland  wbicb  ia  callcd  Finmatk    fortbe  posaesaion  ofanadvow»on  faee  QuAHK  IKTiunT], 


ir  Norwegian  Lapland.  Thia  dreaiy  region,  baving  fo 
its  noTtbem  boundary  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  i> 
the  habitation  of  iboul  6DD0  penple,  called  the  Quiiiieii, 
wbo  till  nithin  the  laat  half  ceniury  were  left  wiifaout 
any  TeraioD  of  tbe  Scripturea  in  iheir  veniacular  diilect. 
The  Bibie  Society  of  Finlaud  B«nt  lo  theni  copie*  of  the 
Fioniah  Testament,  but  tbia  venion  was  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  even  so  the  Łdppish  Testament,  alliiough 
they  apeak  a  dialect  of  Laplandiab.  In  1822  tbe  Brit- 
iab  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society  voted  £200  to  piomote 


nontbs,  t! 


Eadie,  Ecdit.  Dicl.  a.  v. 
QiiBre  DOD  admlslt  («ks  he  kat  not  admiaed). 


agaii 


refusea  to  admil  bis  presenlee,  such 
QuBiTeI  (Fr.  carrr,  Bquare]  ii 


that  ai 

New  Testament  w 


imediate  tranalation  of  tbe 


Theei 


I  of  the  I 


Stockfleth, 

in  1S28  was  laboring  aa  a  paator  among  tbe  uncjyilized 

tribea  of  Ldplanders  under  the  aeYenty-flrat  degree  of 

the  sun  nerer  riiea.  In  IMO  the  Iranala^on  of  the 
New  Testament  was  comple ted,  and  an  edition  wae  pub- 
liahed  at  Cbrisiiinta,  under  the  superiutendence  of  tbe 
Nomegian  Bibie  Societv.  See  Tke  Bibie  of  Kury 
l^and,  p.  324.     (B-  ?■) 

QnailWOIl  ia,  in  Japanese  mythology,  an  emhodi- 
loent  ofthe  goddeas  Amida.  She  is  repreaented  wiib  a 
mulcitude  of  banda,  each  holding  a  ditferent  object, 
probably  things  useful  to  mei  ' 
laken  to  make  happy.  Her 
e^traordinary  dimensions,  an 
filled  witb  idola:  83,333  ire  aai 


of  Bliako;  hfnce  its  name,  San 
DiHn  San  Tiia,  wbicb  aignifiea 
the  tempie  of  ihe  33,333  images. 
A  large  number  of  children 


technical  t«nn  eai> 

pane  of  glaai,  or  a  aąnare  one  placed  diagonally.  It  ia 
also  [he  name  of  a  tmall  piercing  in  tbe  tracsry  of  a 
window.  A  wax  tapet  (q.  r.}  used  iu  chuiches  ii  alM 
called  "  ąuarreL" 

Qnany  (^^09,  peiil,  but  on1v  in  the  plur.  i  Sept. 
yXunTń.Vulg.  ijola).  Iu  tbe  iu:oount  of  the  eiploit 
of  F.hud  in  Judg.  iii,  19,  26,  fo"  "-  " '—  "- — 


leSyri, 


le  ChaU 
dee  read,  stone-pita  ot  ąuanies,  the  primary  aignificaiion 
nf  tntdjiu  of  talse  goda  may  beintended,  as  in  Deut.  rii, 
2S;  Isa.  zlii,  8;  Jer.  viii,  19;  li,  62;  Uoa.  xi,  12.  etc, 
aud  it  ia  ao  undenłood  by  the  Sept.  and  tbe  Vulg.  in 
the  Bbave  text  We  have  no  knowledge  ofany  quu- 
ries  at  Gilgal,  in  the  pluń  of  Jericbo;  and  Bootb- 
royd  conjectures  Ibat  idols  might  bave  bcen  erected  at 
(iilgal  by  Egloii,  aud  that  the  sigbl  of  tbem  tbere  in- 
spireii  H-iiud  WIth  new  ardor  to  erecuie  bis  purpose. 
Uller,  afwt  Raabi   adbcreB  to  tbe  abuie  iiitec- 


pietures:    they    are    tbe    goda 
ibemselyes  looking  up  to  ber 

mer,  Worteri.  d.  Myllml.  a.  t 
OuaTftnUUia.  In  the  mi 
tainoua  wildemeaa  between  je- 
rusalem  and  Jericbo,  in  which, 
■ccording  to  tradi  tion,  out  Lord  s 
temptation  took  place,  there  u  a 
very  higb  mouatain,  one  of  the 
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fsretation  of  ąuarries,  and  in  this  FUret  and  Keil  agree. 
The  last-named  interpreter  remarks  that  the  Gilgal  in- 
tended  cannot  be  the  one  near  the  Jordan,  bot  that  in 
the  hills  of  Ephraim.  See  Gilgau  Geeenius  regards 
Petitim  aa  the  name  of  a  place.  Gaasel,  in  Langera  Com- 
maiiary,  nnderatands  by  it  botmdary-gt&nes,  i.  e.  **ter> 
mini/'  of  an  idolatrous  form.  That  the  ancient  Canaan- 
itea  had  extensive  ąuarries  is  erinced  by  the  cydopean 
bkx;k8  at  the  foandation  of  the  tempie  at  Baalbek  (q.  v.). 

Ouarterly  Fast.    See  Fastino. 

Quarterl7  Meeting.      See  Mebtino,  Quab- 

TERLY. 

Ouartodecim&nl,  a  name  in  ecclesiastical  hia- 
tory  for  those  Christiana  of  Asia  Minor  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  annoally  oommemorated  the  death 
of  Christ  at  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  time  when  the  Jews 
oelebrated  the  Paasoyer  [see  Paschal  Comtroybrst], 
and  three  days  after  the  resorrection  of  Jesnsi  totally 
ignoring  the  regard  for  the  day  of  the  week  usoally 
taken  as  the  one  on  which  this  event  is  belieyed  to  have 
occarred.  This  difference  it  was  determined  to  adjust 
at  the  Council  of  Nioe  in  A.D.  325^  when  it  was  decreed 
that  the  practioe  of  obeenring  Friday  as  the  day  of  cm- 
cifixion  (q.  v.),  and  the  foUowing  Sonday  as  the  day  of 
ascenaion  (q.  v.),  should  prevaiL  Those  who  refused 
to  aooept  this  decision  of  the  council  were  denominated 
Ouartodecimamf  because  of  their  contending  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Hebrew  month  as  the  proper 
time  for  obeenring  Easter,  guariadedma  luńmy  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.  They  are  sometimes 
called  PoichiUs,  The  Audieans,  Montanists,  Novatians, 
and  other  sects  were  Ouartodedmani.  See  Schaff,  Ch, 
Hist, voL  ii;  Riddle,  Christian  Anticuities;  Waterland, 
Workt,  voL  vi 

Qliar'tna  (Gnccized  KouaproCt  for  the  Latin  quar- 
tus,  fourth),  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  and,  from 
his  name,  apparently  a  Roman,  whose  salutations  Paul 
communicated  to  the  Church  of  Romę  in  his  epistle 
thereto  (Rom.  xvi,  28).  A.D.  cir.  60.  There  is  the 
usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Beventy  diaciples ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ultimately  became  bishop  of 
Berytus  (Tillemont,  i,  884). 

Qua8  laudes  tibi  nos,  Pater,  cankmus,  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  hymns  written  by  the  "  precep- 
tor Germanin,"  Philip  Melancthon  (q.  v.).  It  uTas  com- 
poeed  in  the  year  1527,  and  is  based  on  Psa.  cxi.  )t  is 
found  with  his  other  poems,  of  which  he  compoeed  al- 
together  about  400,  in  Bret8chneider's  Corpus  Reforma- 
łorum  (HaL  Sax.  1842),  voL  z.  A  selection  of  about 
fiffcy-one,  together  with  a  German  metrical  translation, 
was  published  by  Oberhey,  Melanckthon^B  Gedicktej  aut- 
gewahU  und  ilberteizt  (Halle,  bei  Muhlmann,  1862).  See 
Koch,  GeschicłUe  des  deutschm  Kirchenliedes,  i,  259. 
(B.P.) 

Otiaser.  The  Scandinavian  Edda  tells  us  that  the 
divine  families  of  the  Ases  and  Yanes,  having  warred 
against  each  other  for  many  years,  felt  tired  at  last  of 
theee  never-cea8ing  dtsputes,  and  determined  to  create 
a  being  on  whose  wisdom  they  might  safely  rely,  and 
whom  they  wonld  take  for  their  umpire.  Ases  and 
Yanes  spat  into  a  oommon  ves8el,  and  formed  Qua8er. 
He  was  so  wise  that  no  one  could  ask  him  a  que8tion 
which  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  Therefore,  having 
pronounced  his  sentcnce  in  the  quarrel  of  the  gods,  he 
travelled  about  in  the  world  to  impart  his  wisdom  to 
men.  But  two  gnomes,  Fialar  and  Galar,  killed  him, 
mingled  his  blood  with  honcy,  and  thus  prepared  a  de- 
licioos  mead,  which  madę  poeta  of  all  those  who  tasted 
it.  The  gods  having  shown  some  anxicty  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  great  sagę,  the  gnomes  managed  to 
spread  the  rumor  that  Qua8er  had  been  choked  by  his 
own  wisdom  (a  phrase  which  has  become  proverbial  in 
the  north),  as  nobody  could  relieve  him  of  it  by  his 
question8.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  dwarfs  killed 
the  giant  Gilling  and  his  wife  by  crushing  them  with  a 


mill-stone  while  sleeping.  The  ^iant  SutUmg.  <•:- 
liDg's  son,  avenged  his  fatber  by  eucposing  the  mutjt;- 
ers  on  a  deserted  island,  to  die  there  of  atarvaikai.  h 
this  extremity  they  offered  him,  to  imnaoio  their  kra. 
their  poetical  mead.  Suttung  listened  to  theśr  pr.^- 
sition,  set  them  free,  and  had  the  precioaa  liquki  ci^- 
fuUy  guarded  by  his  beautiful  daughter  Gunlcida  ia  i> 
interior  of  a  mountain.  Odin,  by  a  stmtagem,  pca^ 
trated  into  the  mountun,  gained  the  lkvor  of  the  tue^ 
giantess,  and  drank  the  mead  to  tbe  Isut  drop.— Vou- 
mer,  Wdrierb.  d,  MythoL  &  v. 

QtŁa8imodogeziXti  is  a  term  sometiines  Jt»\  v 
denote  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  ia  of  compm- 
tively  late  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  LaŁid  \e^^ 
of  1  Pet.  ii,  2:  Ouasi  modo  ffemti  mfiaUes,  etc— "A; 
new-bom  babes,"  etc    See  Easter. 

Ouatember  are  faats  obsenred  in  tbe  Chon^  J. 
Romę,  and  by  other  ecclesiastical  bodiea,  amoog  Uts 
the  Church  of  England.  According  to  Jewiah  amm. 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  were  obsenred  ma  occtak'Si 
for  fasting.  These  were  the  four  fast-weeka :  ooe  a&r 
Ash-Wednesday,  Penteooet,  the  Crucifixłon  (Sept  14 1 
and  after  Lucia  (Dec  13).  The  fast^lays  were  Wedse- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Wedoesdmj  was  tbe  daj 
on  which  the  quarterly  ofiferings  were  brought,  and  ii 
was  principally  called  Quatember-day.  In  the  Genua 
Protestant  Church  these  fasts  were  for  a  long  tioK  (•b- 
senredalso. 

Ouater^nion  {rerpddtoyj  a  hody  of  four).    'k 
quatemion  of  soldiers**  (Acts  xii,  4)  was  a  detacbiceet 
of  four  men,  which  was  the  usual  nnmber  of  a  SmisŁ 
night-watch  (Yeget  Dt  Jie  MUit.  iii,  8 ;  PfaiJo,  In  /hec. 
p.  98 ;  Polyb.  vi,  88,  87).    See  Soldier.     Peter,  ther- 
fore,  was  guarded  by  four  soldiers,  two  witbin  the  priran. 
probably  attached  to  his  person,  and  two  oatade  thi 
doors;  and,  as  the  watch  was  usually  changed  ereir 
three  hours,  it  was  neccssary  that  the  "four  qastci- 
nions**  mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  appoioted  (<» 
the  purpoec    See  Prison.    Or  one  set  of  sentin^  maT 
have  been  posted  at  the  door  of  tbe  oell  (which  wu 
probably  thought  to  be  so  sccure  aa  not  Co  reqiure  i 
guard  witbin),  and  another  at  the  outer  or  street  g&te 
(Walch,  De  Vinclis  Petri,  in  his  DisserL  ad  loc).    Sec 
Peter. 

Ouatremdre,  Ćtienne  Marie,  a  oelebrated  French 
Orientalist^  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  12, 1782.    He  begu 
his  studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  youtb  was  noied 
for  his  remarkable  attainments.     In  1807  be  was  eni- 
ployed  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  in  1809  was  called 
to  the  professor^s  chair  at  Rouen.     In  1815  be  was  ip- 
pointed  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1819  io- 
structor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  at  the  Collf^ 
of  France    In  1827  he  became  professor  of  Persian.   U« 
was  now  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  in  tbe 
world,  and  was  especially  noted  as  an  Egyptologi^..*^^ 
how  well  he  desenred  this  distinction  appeara  froin  bis 
publications  in  this  linę  of  study.     In  his  religiotis  pn>- 
clivities  he  was  Gallican  and  Jansenist.    He  usni  )ó» 
pen  freely  against  the  innovations  of  the  papists  and 
against  their  assumptions.    We  have  not  room  berę  u 
mention  his  8evere  satires  against  the  UltramoDUn^^ 
but  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  study  them  to  Re- 
nan*s  Essays.    Quatrem&re  died  Sept.  18, 1857. 

Quaw,  James  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Kerortn^^ 
(Dutch)  Church.  He  graduated  at  the  New  Bnii»- 
wiek  Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and  was  engaged 
during  his  ministerial  life  chiefly  in  missionanr  <rorł 
among  feeble  churches  in  New  York  and  Michigan.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books— rA«  Cow 
WaLer  Man^  a  powerful  plea  for  total  abstincnce,  tB>^ 
Bibie  Baptism,  or  the  Immerser  Tnstruetedfrtm  Vano«| 
Soyroes,  The  latter  has  passed  throogh  a  nuober  oi 
editions,  and  is  a  real  thesaurua  of  Information,  and  <» 
leamed,  acute,  and  valuable  discnssion  of  the  modę  of 
baptism.  The  object  is  to  place  befoie  its  readers  tbe 
results  of  leamed  investigation,  and  to  prore  tbat  ioi' 
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merńon  ib  not  the  only  scriptaral  modę  of  baptiBm; 
Łbat  spriokling  b  scnptural,  and  that  infanta  aro  proper 
Bubjecta  of  that  ordinanoe.  The  individuality  of  tbe 
author^fl  character,  life,  and  mtnistry,  and  hU  indepen- 
dence  of  thought  and  troatment  of  his  Bubject,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  prefatory  statement:  "Many  of  the 
materiala  for  the  following  work  were  coUected  while 
tbe  author  waa  trayelling  in  primitive  apostolic  style  in 
dłlferont  parta  of  the  great  American  valley.  In  these, 
his  minuterial  joumeyings,  he  usually  preached  six  or 
eight  times  a  week,  whUe  he  often  travelled  on  foot 
"without  parse  or  scrip  or  two  ooats,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  one,  often  for  days  witbout  bread  and  occasion- 
ally  witbout  water.  But  the  migbty  6od  of  Jaoob  was 
always  with  him. . . .  This  book  was  written  in  a  West- 
ern log-cabin,  in  a  room  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  answered  for  a  study,  a  parlor,  a  sitting-room,  a 
dining-hall,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  Tbe  hours  which 
for  8ix  or  eigbt  months  the  author  could  spare  from  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  New-Testament  bbhop,  he 
haa,  in  this  rather  romantic  study,  devoted  to  this  work." 
Mr.  Qnaw  was  lost  on  Lakę  Erie  in  the  dreadful  wreck 
of  tbe  steamer  Erie  in  1845.  He  was  a  godly  and  self- 
den3'ing  man,  peculiar  in  appearance  and  manner,  a 
faithful  misabnary  to  the  needy,  and  an  able  writer. 
CW.  J.  R.  T.) 

Onedara  Wardon  is  a  Hindii  festiwal  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Parwati  (q.  v.)*  I'  imposes  on  him  wbo 
haa  oDoe  oelebrafeed  it  tbe  oUigation  of  celebrating  it 
e^ery  year.  The  participants  in  this  solemnity  are  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  a  yeliow  stńng,  which  they  carry  aroond 
tbeir  arm.  They  fast  the  whole  day  of  the  feasL— -Yoll- 
mer,  Wdrierb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Qnedil  is  a  Hindii  feast  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Hariatale.  The  performances  are  the  same  as  those  of 
tbe  goddess  Mariyammai.  Mariatale  is  probably  iden- 
tical  with  tbe  latter.— YoUmer,  Wórierb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

QuedUnbiirg,  Synods  of.  Several  eodesiastical 
councils  were  held  in  this  German  city  in  medi«val 
times.  The  first  took  place  in  1085.  The  bisbops  wbo 
flided  with  pope  Gregory  YH  assembled  it  immediately 
after  Easter,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the  papai  leg- 
ate  Otto  di  Ostia.  Among  those  wbo  attended  were 
archbisbops  Gebbard  of  Salzburg  and  Hartwick  of  Mag- 
deburg; the  bisbops  Adalbere  of  WUrzburg,  Altmannof 
Passau,  Bernard  of  Merseburg,  GUnther  of  Zeiz,  St.  Ben- 
no  of  Meissen,  Albert  of  Worms,  Burchard  of  Halber- 
stadt,  Herrmann  of  Metz,  Reginhard  of  Minden,  Wigold 
of  Augsburg,  Gebbard  of  Constance,  Heinrich  of  Item- 
berg.  The  council  recognised,  first,  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  whose  decisions  it  was  alloweid  to  no  one  to  alter 
or  to  criticise.  In  conformity  with  tbe  decrees  of  for- 
mer  popes,  the  consecration  of  the  bisbops  unlawfully 
establisbed  by  Henry  lY,  Wenzel  of  Mentz,  Siegfried  of 
Augsburg,  Norbert  of  Chur,  etc.,  was  dedared  nuli,  and 
likewise  all  other  ordinations  and  consecrations  of  the 
same  kind.  The  synod  rejected  the  erroneous  asser- 
tions  of  Wenzel  of  Mentz  in  regard  to  excommunication. 
£xoommunications  are  oniy  yaluable  when  they  are  pro- 
nounced  according  to  the  forms  adopted  by  tbe  Church. 
The  six  following  resolutions  are  of  a  generał  kind:  The 
8ixtb  canon  recommends  to  the  priests,  deaoons,  and 
Bubdeaoons  perpetual  continence;  tbe  seyenth  canon 
probibits  the  lays  from  touching  the  altar-palls  and  holy 
Yessels ;  according  to  the  eighth  canon,  the  lays  shall 
not  take  hołd  of  the  dimes  witbout  having  tbe  consent 
of  the  legitimate  owners;  the  ninth  canon  directs  that 
tbe  spring  fast  of  Quatember  shall  be  held  in  the  first 
week  of  Lent,  the  summer  fast  in  the  week  of  Pente- 
coet;  the  tenth  canon  decrees  no  one  shall  eat  eggs  or 
cheese  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent;  the  elerentb  can- 
on dedares  that  the  choice  madę  by  the  legate  Otto  of 
Gebbard  as  bishop  of  Constance,  and  everytbing  done 
by  the  legate  in  that  city,  is  approred  by  the  councii 
At  the  doee  of  the  council  the  anatheina  was  pro- 
nounced,  with  buming  tapers,  against  the  anti-pope 


Wibert  (pseudo-Clemens  IH),  tbe  beresiareh ;  against 
the  apostata  Hugo  of  Albano,  wbo  had  presided  at  tbe 
Council  of  Worms  in  1076 ;  against  Johannes  (Petrus), 
arehbisbop  of  Porto,  and  against  Petrus,  late  chancellor 
of  the  pope;  against  arehbisbop  Liemar  of  Bremen,  Udo 
of  Uildesbeim,  Otto  of  Constance,  Burchard  of  Basie, 
Huzmann  of  Spire,  deposed  bisbops;  finally,  against  the 
usurping  bisbops  Wenzel,  arcbbisbop  of  Mentz;  Sieg- 
fried, bishop  of  Augsburg;  Norbert,  bisbop  of  Chur,  and 
all  their  foUowers.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  x;  Hardouin, 
ConcU.  vi ;  Hartzbeim,  Conc  Germ, ;  Binterim,  Deutsche 
Conc,  vol.  iii ;  Flotbo,  Koniff  Heinrich  /K(Stuttg.  1865). 
Two  other  synods  were  held  at  Quedlinburg — one  in 
1105,  for  tbe  reformation  of  manners;  a  third  in  1121, 
abouŁ  the  ńtuation  of  the  empire  and  the  investitures. 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lez,  s.  v. 

Qttedtt  was,  in  Hindii  mythology,  tbe  son  of  Kas- 
siaba  and  Siugfriede.  He  and  his  brotber  Rabu  were  re- 
doubtable  g^ants  and  wicked  dsmons.  They  tried  to 
prevent  the  gods  from  preparing  the  beyerage  of  im- 
mortality,  tbe  cunrita,  The  gods  having  succeeded  in 
their  enterprise,  by  causing  the  Mandar  Mountain  to 
rotate  in  tbe  middk  of  the  milk  sea,  the  two  giants 
robbed  the  yeasel  which  oontained  the  amrita.  Tbe 
son  and  moon  had  been  witnesses  to  tbe  robbery :  they 
denounced  it  to  Yishnu,  who  cut  off  tbe  heads  of  tbe 
giants  at  tbe  reiy  moment  when  they  carried  the  im- 
mortalizing  liąuid  to  their  Upe.  A  drop  of  tbe  amrita 
had  already  madę  the  two  heads  immortal ;  thev  flew 
towaids  the  sky,  and  there  became  planeta.  They  are 
only  yisible  at  the  time  of  eclipses.  They  are  fierce  en- 
emies  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  parsue  and  try 
to  swallow. — YoUmer,  Wdrierh.  d,  Mythoi,  s.  v. 

Oueen.  Tbe  Hebrews  had  no  word  properly  an- 
swcring  to  our  term  queen  in  the  sense  of  a  female  sov- 
ereign,  neither  had  they  tbe  dignity  which  that  word 
denotes.  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  used  as  the  equif - 
alente  of  "ąueen**  in  the  A.  Y.  (Hsic;  ij»;  M^-^^li), 
the  fint  (malk£h)  alone  is  applied  to  a  qneen  r^nani; 
the  first  and  second  {thegdC)  eąaally  to  a  queen  cotuortf 
without,  bowerer,  implying  the  dignity  which  in  Euro- 
pean  nations  attaches  to  that  position;  and  the  third 
(ffMrdh)  to  the  ąueen  motherf  to  whom  that  dignity  is 
transferred  in  OHental  courts.  Tbe  etymologiod  force 
of  tbe  words  aocords  with  their  application.  AfaJkah 
is  the  feminine  of  tnilek^ "  king ;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first 
sense  to  tbe  ąueen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  1),  and  in  ita 
second  to  the  chief  wife,  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
females  in  a  royal  harem  (Estb.  i,  9  8q. ;  vii,  1  sq.; 
Cant.  vi,  8) :  tbe  term  "  princesses**  is  similarly  used  in 
1  Kings  xi,  8.  Shegal  simply  means  "  wife,*"  i.  e.  of  the 
first  rank,  as  distinguished  from  mere  concubines;  it  is 
applied  to  Solomon's  bride  or  perhaps  mother  (Psa.  xlr, 
9),  and  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems  of 
the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarchs  (Dan.  v,  2, 8;  Neb. 
ii,  6).  (?tf6»>aA,  on  the  other  band,  is  expressive  of  au- 
tbority;  it  means  *'powerful"  or  "mistr^"  being  the 
feminine  of  ^"^nĄ,  pe6tr,  '*  master,"  or  '*  lord."  The  fem- 
inine is  to  be  understood  by  its  relation  to  the  mascu- 
line,  which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power  or  to  kings, 
but  to  generał  authority  and  dominion.  U  Is,  in  fact, 
tbe  word  which  occurs  twice  with  referenoe  to  Isaac*a 
blessing  of  Jacob :  '^  Be  lord  over  tby  bretbren ;"  and  **  I 
bave  madę  bim  thy  lord"  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  37).  It 
woold  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  wbo  exeieiBed' 
tbe  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental  houae- 
hołd,  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  mother,  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrang^ment  at  first  sight  appears, 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  połygamy :  tbe  num- 
ber  of  the  wives,  their  social  poution  previous  to  mar- 
riage,  and  the  precarioosness  of  their  hołd  on  tbe  aifec- 
tions  of  tbeir  lord  combine  to  annibilate  their  influence, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  mother,  as  being  the  only  fe- 
male who  occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Henoe 
the  application  of  the  term  gebirdh  to  the  queen  motbeTf 
the  exteot  of  whose  influence  is  welł  ilłustrated  by  tbe 
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ntrratire  of  the  interyiew  of  Solomon  and  Bathsheba, 
18  given  in  1  Kinga  ii,  19  8q.  The  tenn  is  applied  to 
Maachabf  AMi'fl  mother,  who  waa  depoMd  from  her  dig> 
nity  in  conaeąuence  of  her  idoUtry  (1  Kinga  zt,  18;  2 
Chroń.  xy,  16) ;  to  Jezebel  as  oontraated  with  Joram  (2 
Kinga  x,  13, "  the  children  of  the  kiug  and  the  children 
of  the  qaeen") ;  and  to  the  roother  of  Jehcńachin  or  Joc- 
oniah  (Jer.  xiii,  18;  comp.  2  Kinga  xxi\%  12 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
2).  In  1  Kinga  xi,  19,  the  text  perbaps  reąuires  emen- 
dation,  the  reading  followed  in  the  Sept,  nbi^»n,  ^  the 
elder,"  acoording  better  with  the  context.  The  limited 
UW  which  la  madę  even  of  the  reatricted  term  gAir&h  ia 
eomewhat  remarkable.  It  is  oniy  employed  twice  with 
reference  to  the  wi/e  of  a  king :  in  one  of  theae  two  caaes 
it  ia  applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where  the 
condition  of  the  royal  oonaort  waa  morę  gueenly  than  in 
Paleatine  (1  Kinga  xi,  19 ;  oomp.  Wilkinaon,  A  nc  EgypL 
ii,  59;  iii,  64;  v,  28);  and  in  the  other  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  who,  aa  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king, 
appeara  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  priyilegea  in  ber  matri- 
monial  state  (2  Kinga  x,  13).  In  two  other  placea  it  ia 
not  dear  whether  the  king'a  wife  or  mother  ia  intended 
(Jer.  xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2) ;  and  in  the  remaining  paaaagea 
it  ia  pointedly  referred  to  the  king'a  mother  in  auch 
terma  aa  dearly  ahow  that  the  atate  which  ahe  beld  waa 
pne  of  poeitire  dignity  and  nuik  (1  Kinga  xv,  13 ;  2 
Chroń,  xv,  16).    See  Wife. 

The  reault  of  all  inquiry  into  the  aubject  aeema  to 
ahow  that  among  the  Jewiah  kingą  the  uaagea  bearing 
on  thia  point  were  not  different  from  thoae  which  are 
atill  exhibited  in  Western  Aaiatic  courta.  Where  wom- 
an  never  becomea  the  head  of  the  State,  there  can  be 
no  queen  regnant ;  and  where  polygamy  ia  allowed  or 
practiced,  tbere  can  be  no  queen  conaort.  There  will, 
however,  be  a  chief  wife  in  the  harem ;  and  thia  ia  no 
doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bibie  by  the  worda 
which  we  rendcr  "  queen."  Thia  rank  may  be  varioua- 
ly  acquired.  The  first  wife  of  the  king,  or  the  firet 
whom  he  took  after  his  acctitUm,  uaually  obtained  it ; 
and  if  ahe  is  both  of  high  birth  and  becomea  the  mother 
of  the  fint  aon,  her  poaition  ia  tolerably  aecnre ;  but  if 
ahe  poaaeasea  neither  of  theae  advantagea,  ahe  may  be 
Buperseded  in  her  poaition  aa  head  of  the  harem  by  a 
wife  of  higher  birth  and  connectiona  aubaequently 
eapouaed,  or  by  one  who  becomea  the  mother  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  king,  however,  will  aoroetimea  act 
accoiding  to  his  own  pleaaure  in  thia  matter,  proroote 
any  farorite  lady  to  thia  dignity,  and  alao  remove  her 
from  it  at  hia  pleaaure ;  but  morę  generally  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  established  routine.  The  daugh> 
ter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  was,  doubtlesa,  from  her  high 
rank,  the  chief  wife  of  Solomon ;  aa  waa  Jezebel,  for  the 
same  reaaon,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-bom  mother  of  Abaalom  waa  probably  the  chief 
wife  of  David,  although  it  ia  poasible  that  the  mother 
of  the  eldesŁ  aon,  Amnon,  at  firat  enjoyed  that  distinc- 
tion,  which,  we  may  safely  pre8uroe,evcntually  devolved 
on  Bathsheba,  after  her  son  Solomon  had  b«en  recog- 
nised  as  the  heir.  In  one  of  Mr.  Morier's  amusing 
books  (^Ilajji  Baba  in  England)  there  is  a  passage 
which  strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplcxed  how  to 
answer  a  letter  which,  in  ignorance  of  Eastem  customs, 
had  been  addressed  by  the  queen  conaort  of  England 
'*  to  tbe  queen  of  Persia.*'  The  cauae  of  the  dilemma 
thoa  created  was  that — "  Although  the  shah*8  principal 
wife  is  called  the  banou  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio, 
yet  her  situation  in  tbe  State  beara  aa  lit  tle  affinity  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  England  aa  one  may  aay  the  she 
bttffalo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk  haa  to  the 
oow  fed  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindii  aa  hia  god.  Our 
ahah  can  kill  and  create  banoua  at  pleaaure,  whereas  the 
queen  of  England  maintains  her  post  till  the  band  of 
fate  lays  her  in  the  grave"  (comp.  Chardin.  Voynffea 
[ed.  I^nglea],  vol.  vi,  eh.  xii ;  Thomlon'a  Turkei/,  ii, 
264-286).     Ycry  different  was,  and  is  to  tbis  day,  in 
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Western  Asia,  the  poeition  of  the  kin^a  mother,  wlfea» 
State  ia  much  the  neareat  to  that  of  a  £uropemii  ąaeez 
of  any  with  which  the  Eaat  ia  aoquainted.     It  is  fooci- 
ed  on  that  eaaential  principle  of  Oriental  mannera  wtk\ 
in  all  caaea  oonaidera  the  mother  of  the  faoslMuid  as  a  f jr 
auperior  person  to  hia  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  morę  n- 
apect  and  attention.    Thia  prindple  abould  be  clear^T 
understood ;  for  it  extend8  throoghout  the  Bibie,  mn^i  L* 
yet  entirely  dilTerent  from  our  own  aodal  arrangemects 
ander  which  the  mother,  as  aoon  aa  ahe  beoomes  wid- 
owed,  abandona  her  place  aa  head  of  tbe  family  to  tŁ« 
datighter-in-law.     Mr.  Urquhart  haa  admiraUy  illu^^ 
trated  and  developed  thia  prindple  in  hia  Spirit  o/ U* 
East  (ii,  887  aq.) ;  and  hia  remarka,  although  pniiiań.r 
illuatrative  ofTurkuh  manners,  are,  with  aome  uiies&cs- 
tial  limitationa,  applicable  to  the  andent  and  modera 
EaaL     In  p.  889  there  ia  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Ibn- 
him  Paaha,  who  ia  repreaented  aa  staying  a  w  buk 
week  in  the  harem  of  hia  mother,  waiting  to  fiod  a  fa- 
vorable  opportnnity  of  preaaing  a  Tcquest  upon  her ;  and 
when  admitted,  kissing  ber  feet,  refusing  to  be  aeatcyi. 
and  atanding  an  hoor  and  a  half  before  her  with  ha 
arma  croaaed,  withont,  afler  all,  auccceding  in  the  soit 
which  he — the  conqueror  of  S^^ria  and  the  rictor  of 
Konieb— preferred  to  an  aged  woman.     The  anange- 
ment  in  the  aeraglios  of  the  morę  magnifioent  Hebrew 
monarcha  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  Turkey,  with 
thia  difference,  that  the  chief  women  in  the  harems  of 
the  Jewiah  80vereigna  entered  it  aa  wive8,  and  not  as 
8lavea.     The  grand  aignior,  from  an  indetenninate 
number  of  female  8Uvee,  adecta  hia  favoritea,  who  ar» 
diatinguished  by  the  title  of  eadun,  which,  as  it  meanf 
<<lady  of  the  bouae,"  aeema  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Ilebrew  gełńrdh,    The  number  of  theae  is  aaid  to  be 
limited  to  aeven,  and  their  rank  aeema  to  coirespood  to 
that  of  the  **wivea"of  the  Hebrew  aeraglio,  whoee  num- 
ber waa  unlimited.    The  mother  of  a  boy  ia  called  kat- 
stky^  unleaa  the  boy  die,  in  which  caae  she  deacends  to 
her  former  rank.    The  caduna,  or  wivea,  of  a  deceaaed  or 
depoaed  aultan  are  all  removed  from  the  imperial  harem 
to  a  aeparate  palące,  with  the  aingle  exoeption  of  tbe 
ralide  tultany  the  mother  of  the  reigning  aultan,  who 
haa  her  liberty,  a  palące,  and  revenuea  to  support  a  8oit- 
able  eatablishment   But 
the  haasekiea,  or  thoae 
who  have  a  aon  living, 
are  treated  with  marked 
reapect,  aa  in  the  naturał 
courae   of  eyenta   thev 
may  become  ra/i(f^.  The 
title  of  ndtan  (for  the 
Turkish  haa  no  distinc- 
tion  of  gender),  thongh 
from  courtesy  it  may  be 
given  to  the  hassekies, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  ap- 
propriate   oniy    to    the 
8overdgn'a  mother,  and 
to  the  aona  and  daughtera 
of  the  imperial  family 
(Thoroton,ii,276;  Urqu- 
hart,ii,43d).  Thiaatate- 
ment,  eapecialły  the  laat 
point  of  it,  atrikingly  ii- 
luatratea  the   view    we 
have  taken   aa  to  the 
morę  ąueerdy  poaition  of 
the  king^a  mother  than 
of  hia  wife  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Aaiatic  courts. 
It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  posi- 
tion  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  modern 
East,  OT   to   the   Jcws 
among  the  ancient  Ori- 
cntals.    Hceren,  indeed,      Aucient  Egyptiao  QaeeD. 
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Łbinks  that  tbe  power  of  "  the  queen  mother"  was  even 
more  considerable  among  the  ancient  Persians  tban 
among  the  modern  Turks  {Hisł,  Researches,  i,  400) ;  and 
the  narratiyes  of  Herodotua  and  Ctesias  respecting  the 
tyrannical  influence  esercised  by  Parysatisi  Amestris, 
and  oŁhere  bear  ample  testimony  to  tbis  fact.  The  care- 
ful  reader  of  Scripture  will  eaaily  be  able  to  tracę  <  tbe 
same  ideas  respecting  the  position  of  tbe  king'8  raotber 
among  the  Israelites.  In  how  marked  a  manner  does 
the  motber  of  Solomon  come  forwaid  at  tbe  end  of  ber 
hasband*s  and  tbe  beginning  of  ber  8on'8  reign !  Sbe 
takea  an  active  part  in  securing  ber  flon'8  succession ;  it 
is  in  tbe  conviction  of  ber  commanding  influence  tbat 
Adonijah  engagea  ber  to  promote  bis  suit,  alleging  "  be 
wili  not  say  tbee  nay  ;'*  and  tben,  wben  Batbsbeba  ap- 
pcara  before  ber  son,  tbe  monarch  rises  from  bis  place, 
adyances  to  meet  ber,  bows  himself  before  ber,  and  seata 
ber  on  the  right  band  of  bis  tbrone  (1  Kings  i,  ii). 
Tbat  tbe  king's  motber  possessed  high  dignity  is  fur- 
tber  evinced  b}'  tbe  fact  that  Asa  found  it  neoessary  to 
Temove  bis  motber,  Maachab,  "  from  being  queen,"  on 
account  of  ber  abuse  of  the  power  which  tbat  cbaracter 
conferred  (1  Kings  xv,  13).  Jezebel  was,  as  already 
stated,  yery  powerful  in  the  lifetime  of  her  bosband ; 
but  it  is  only  under  her  son  tbat  sbe  is  'called  *'  the 
queeu"  (ffebirdk);  and  the  whole  bistory  of  bis  reign 
evinces  tbe  important  part  wbich  sbe  took  in  publlc 
affairs  (2  Kings  ix,  22,  30,  87 ;  z,  13).  StiU  more 
marked  was  the  influence  which  her  daugbter  Athaliab 
esercised  in  Judab  during  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziah, 
wbich  was,  indeed,  such  as  enabled  her  at  bis  deatb  to 
set  the  crown  on  ber  own  bead,  and  to  present  the 
anomaly  in  Jewisb  bistory  of  a  regnant  queen  (2  Kings 
xi).— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Woman. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAYEN.    In  Jer.  vii,  18;  xliv,  17, 

18, 19,  25,  tbe  Heb.  D*^iaisn  nsb^,  meUketh  hash-sha- 
mdyim^  is  tbus  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  In  the  mai^^n  is 
given  "  frame  or  workmansbip  of  heaven,"  for  in  twenty 

of  Kennicott*s  MSS.  tbe  reading  is  r3K?Q,  of  wbich 
tbis  is  tbe  translation,  and  tbe  same  is  the  case  in  four- 
teen  MSS.  of  Jer.  xliv,  18,  and  in  thirteen  of  Jer.  xliv, 
19.  Tbe  latter  reading  is  folio  wed  by  tbe  Sept.  and 
Pesbito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii,  18,  but  in  all  tbe  other  pas- 
sages  the  received  text  is  adopted,  as  by  the  Yulg.  in 
every  instance.  Kimchi  says  "  K  is  wanting,  and  it  is 
as  if  n:i(b^ ='  workmansbip  of  heaven,*  i.  e.  tbe  stars ; 

and  some  interpret '  tbe  queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great 
atar  wbich  is  in  the  heaycns.**  Bashi  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  Targum  renders  throughout  "  tbe  star 
of  heavcn.'*  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion,  tbe  Pleiades  or  Hyades.     It  is  generally  believed 

tbat  tbe  "  quecn  of  beav- 
en*'  is  the  moon  (comp. 
'^siderum  regina,"  Hor- 
ace,  Carm,  Sec.  35,  and 
"  regina  ccdH,"  A  pul.  Meł, 
xi,  657),  worshipped  as 
Asbtaroth  or  Astarte,  to 
wbom  Łbe  Hebrew  wom- 
en  ofiered  cakes  in  tbe 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  Hit- 
zig  (Der  Proph,  JeremiOf 
p.  64)  says  tbe  Hebrews 
gare  tbis  title  to  the 
Egyptian  Neith,  whose 
name  in  the  form  Ta^nith, 
with  tbe  Egyptian  article,  appears  witb  tbat  of  Baal 
Hammlln,  on  foor  Cartbaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  tbis  god- 
dess  was  known  among  tbe  Phcenician  colonists;  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not  to  have 
given  ber  any  special  title.  Tbe  Babylonian  Yenus, 
according  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by  Selden,  De  Dis 
SyrU  [ed.  1617],  synt.  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220),  was  also  styled 
"  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hera, 
*'  the  second  deity  mentioned  by  Diodoru?,  with  Astar- 
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te,  Mylitta,  or  Yenus,"  and  with  tbe  "  *  qucen  of  beaven,* 
frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  sacred  yolumes.  .  .  .  The 
planet  which  borę  ber  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  ber  bead. 
Sbe  was  called  Bcltis,  because  sbe  was  the  female  form 
of  the  great  diyinity,  or  Baal ;  tbe  two,  there  is  reasoD 
to  conjecture,  baving  been  originally  but  one,  and  au- 
drog}'ne.  Her  worsbip  penetrated  from  Asayria  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin  was  recognised. 
In  tbe  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  sbe  is  represented,  as  in 
those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  wbich,  we  leam  from  Lu- 
cian,was  peculiar  to  the  Shemitic  figurę  of  tbe  goddess. 
Tbis  may  bave  been  a  modiflcation  of  tbe  high  cap  of 
tbe  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  A  figurę  of  Astarte  found  in 
Etruria  represents  her  as  winged  (Rawlinson,  Hero^i,  ii, 
404).  To  tbe  Sbcmites  sbe  was  known  under  tbe  names 
of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  nations  among  which  ber 
worsbip  prevailed*'  {Ninetehf  ii,  454, 456, 457).  It  is  so 
difBcolt  to  separate  the  worsbip  of  tbe  moon-goddess 
from  that  of  tbe  planet  Yenus  in  tbe  Ass^Tian  my  tbolo- 
gy  wben  introdnced  among  the  Western  nations  tbat 
tbe  two  are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  tbat 
Asbtoretb  was  originally  tbe  moon-goddess,  wbile  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  (Herod,  i,  521)  Ishtar  is  tbe  Baby- 
lonian Yenus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  tbe  Sardanapalus 
inscriptions  is  "  tbe  mistress  of  beaven  and  eartb"  (see 
Onias,  De  C^^aCM  r=b«  [Alt.  1666]).     See  Ashto- 

RETU. 

With  the  cakes  (&*^3^3,  eawanim ;  Sept  ;^avta;vec) 
wbich  were  ofTercd  in  ber  honor,  witb  incense  and  liba- 
tious,  Selden  compares  tbe  iriwpa  (A.  Y.  **  bran'*)  of 
Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  wbich  were  bumed  by  the  women  who 
sat  by  the  wayńde  near  tbe  idolatrous  temples  for  tbe 
purposes  of  prostitution.  Tbese  irirvpa  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Hecate  wbile  invoking  her  aid  for  success  in 
love  iThtocr,  ii,  33).  Tbe  Targum  gives  "pąsi^^^S,  kar- 
(ftf/in,  wbich  elsewbere  appears  to  be  tbe  Greek  x^ipiŁw 
TÓCf  a  sleeved  tunic  Rasbi  says  tbe  cakes  bad  tbe  im- 
age of  tbe  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodoret  that 
they  oontaiued  pine-cones  and  raitdns. — Smith.  See 
Cakb. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.    See  Sheba. 

Oueen  Ann&a  Bounty  is  tbe  name  given  in 
England  to  a  fund  appropriated  to  increase  tbe  income 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  It  was  created  out  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  wbich  before  tbe  Rcformation  were  ex- 
acted  by  tbe  pope  from  tbe  clergy.  Tbese  were  fundcd 
by  a  statute  in  queen  Anne*s  time;  bence  tbe  name. 
See  Chambers^i  Encyclop.  s.  v.     See  Asnates. 

Oneensferry  Declaration.  Afler  the  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  stricter  and  more  yiolent  portion 
of  the  Covenanters  drew  ofif  from  tbe  raain  body,  and  ad- 
hered  exclusively  to  the  ministers  Cameron  and  Cargill. 
An  outline  of  tbeir  opinion  had  been  composed,  and  the 
document  was  found  in  possession  of  Hall  of  Haugbbead, 
on  his  apprebension  at  Queen8ferry  on  June  3,  1680. 
Hall  was  mortally  wounded  as  be  was  defending  him- 
self, and  Cargill,  bis  companion,  escaped.  Tbis  docu- 
ment, unsigned  and  unfinisbed,  and  named  afler  tbe 
place  where  it  was  seized,  after  afiirming  adherence  to 
the  Scripturea  and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
goes  on,  however,  to  say :  "  We  do  declare  tbat  we  sball 
set  up  over  ourseWes,  and  ovcr  what  God  sball  give  as 
power  of,  govemment  and  govemors  according  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  tbat  we  sball  no  more  commit  the  goy- 
emment  of  ourselyes,  and  the  making  of  laws  for  us,  to 
any  one  single  person,  tbis  kind  of  goyemment  being 
most  liable  to  inconyeniences,  and  aptest  to  degencrate 
into  tyranny.'*  Tbis  bold  avowal  of  reyolution  was  soon 
cbarged  against  the  entire  Presbyterian  body,  and  in- 
creased  persecution  was  tbe  result. — Eadie,  Eccks,  Cy- 
clop.  s.  y.  See  Covknanters  ;  Ruthbrglk2(  Decla- 
ration*; Sanquhar  Declaration. 
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Qtieis8,  Eberhard  von,  a  Gennan  prelate  of  the 
Reformation  period,  floańshed  near  the  opening  of  the 
16th  centuTy.  In  1523  he  was  madę  bishop  of  Pomera- 
nia, but  in  the  foUowing  year  he  felŁ  oonstrained  to  an- 
oounce  bia  abandonment  of  the  old  faith  and  became 
Protestant.  In  1527  he  resigned  his  worldly  power  (the 
episcopates  of  Germany  then  holding  secular  as  weU  as 
ecclesiastical  sway)  Into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Pome- 
rania. He  also  abandoned  the  celibate,  and  in  every 
way  he  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  caose. 
He  was  oyershadowed  by  the  greatnesa  of  hia  predeces- 
8or  in  the  see,  George  von  Polentz  (q.  v.),  and  lit  tle  is 
known  of  Quei88  after  1527.  Probably  his  decease  only 
two  years  later  was  the  reaaon  for  this  obscured  page  in 
hia  life's  history. 

Qaelezi,  Htacintrk  Louis  dk,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  notę,  was  bom  at  Paria,  Oct  8, 
1778,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminaiy  in  St.  Sulpice. 
In  1807  he  waa  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  roade 
shortly  after  secretaiy  of  cardinid  Feach.  When  this 
Doted  dignitary  fell  out  with  Napoleon,  Quelen  aooom- 
panied  his  eminence  to  Lyona.  Under  the  Restoration 
be  became  generał  vicar  of  Talleyrand,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  ooncoidat,  and  waa  re- 
warded  for  hia  valuable  seryices  by  the  bishopric  m  par- 
tibus  of  Samosata  in  1819.  When  Talleyrand  waa  ele- 
vated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  Quelen  was  madę 
his  coadjutor  cum  tpe  mcoedendi,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1821, 
ancceeded  Talle3n'and  in  the  primacy  of  France.  He 
madę  many  joumeys  and  busied  himself  greatly  with 
religue  controyersies  (Francis  de  Sales,  Yincent  de  Paul) ; 
but  his  stout  advocacy  of  Ultramontanism  and  the  Jea- 
uita,  whose  expuUion  from  France  in  1828  he  vainly  en- 
deavored  to  preyent,  madę  him  yery  nnpopnlar,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  in  his  palące  by  the 
mobs  of  Paris  in  1880  and  1881.  He  lived  on,  boweyer, 
until  1839,  when  sudden  death  ended  the  ignominions 
role  of  this  great  ecciestastic  See  Henrion,  Vie  et  Tra- 
vaux  Apo9ŁoUque»  de  M,  de  Ouelen;  D'£xauvUlez,  Vie 
A  hrig^  ;  Clayel,  Hi$t.  ChriL  des  DiodUee  de  FrfnuXf  sl  y. 

Ottenstedt,  Johakn  Amdreas,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  in  1617,  studied  at  Helm- 
BtUdt  under  Calixtus  and  Homejua,  and  in  Wittenberg 
under  Leyser.  Won  to  the  theology<of  the  latter  high- 
school,  he  became  in  1646  theological  adjunct,  in  1649 
extraordinary,  and  in  1660  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  always  distinguished  himself  as  a 
moat  ardent  Lutheran.  He  died  in  1688.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  Theologia  Didactica-połemicafS,  Systtma 
Theolofficum  (Wittenb.  1685),  is  a  most  elaborate  treatise 
of  Lutheran  scholaaticism,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  polemics  of  ita  distinguishing  dogmaa.  Other 
works  of  his  of  notę  are.  De  SepuUura  Yeterum  (ibid. 
1648,  8yo,  and  later): — Dialogue  de  Patriis  Uluitrium 
Doctrina  et  Scr^9ti$  Vtrorvm  (ibid.  1664,  4to)  '.—Dia- 
putationet  Eregeiica  tn  Epigłoiam  ad  Cotossensee  (ibid. 
1664,  4U}):  —  E(hica  PasłoralU  (ibid.  1678,  8yo,  and 
later):  —  AntiquiłaUa  Bibliea  et  Ecdesiastiae  (ibid. 
1688,  4to,  and  later).  Personally  Quen8tedt  was  a 
mild,  unpretentioua  cbancter,  and  eyen  hia  polemics  is 
nothing  less  than  zealoticaL  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
when  the  period  of  dissolution  had  tonched  Lutheran- 
ism  and  rejuyenated  the  old  orthodox  spirit,  and  gave 
it  new  and  attractire  form.  Hia  power  was  not  only 
with  his  pen,  but  in  the  uniyersity.  See  Hagenbach, 
Bigi,  o/Doctr,  (see  Index) ;  Jocher,  AUgem,  GeUkrtetf 
Lerikon,  s.  y. ;  Tholuck,  Wiitenberger  Theologeti,  p.  214 
8q. ;  Gass,  Gttckichte  dier  protest,  Dogmatik,  i,  357  8q. 
(J.H.W.) 

Quental,  Bartoolomeu  do,  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,Aug.  22, 1626,  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Michael,  Azores.  In  1643  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  study  at  £yora  and  other  Portuguese  high- 
schoola,  and  after  taking  holy  orders  became  one  of  the 
confessors  of  the  king.  He  greatly  scryed  papai  in- 
terests,  and  was  distinguished  by  pope  Clement  XI  with 


the  title  of  "  the  yenerable."  QnenŁal  introdnced  the 
'*  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,"  and  in  other  ways 
strengthened  Romaniam.  He  died  at  Liabon,  Dec.  20, 
1698.  His  principal  works  are,  MedUacoes  (Lisb.  1666- 
95, 6  yols.  8yo)  '.—Sermoes  (ibid.  1692, 4to).  See  Niceioo, 
MśmoireSf  yoL  xlii.^ — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GenenUe,  xli, 
300. 

Otieras,  Mathubin,  a  French  controyenialist^  waa 
bora  at  Sens,  Aug.  1,  1614,  studied  theology  at  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  doctorate,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  Janseniat  in  prodiyity,  and  in 
1656  refused  to  abandon  the  Port-Royaliats  eyen  on  the 
threat  of  being  ousted  from  his  professorship.  He  waa 
rewarded  for  hia  conabtency  by  the  archbiahop  of  Sens, 
who  madę  Quera8  one  of  hia  grand  yicars  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  theological  seminary.  In  1674, 
upon  the  death  of  his  protector,  Quera8  waa  obliged  to 
retire  to  Troyes,  and  became  prior  of  St.  Qaentin.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  like  the  Port-Royaliata, 
in  retirement  and  penitence.  He  died  April  9,  1695. 
His  most  important  works  is  Źdaircissemeat  de  oefte 
Celebrę  et  ImporUmte  Ofuttionj  r^erring  to  the  dedsiona 
of  the  Coundl  of  Trent  on  the  dogmas  of  justification 
and  grace  (Paris,  1683,  8yo),  in  which  he  takes  gionod 
againat  the  oouncil.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  a.  v. 

Ouerons,  Stnod  op.  In  the  year  403  a  council  waa 
held  at  a  place  in  the  neighborbootd  of  Chalcedon.  The 
spot  is  designated  kwi  Łpvv  (to  the  oak),  and  the  conn- 
cii  is  therefore  known  aa  the  Coneilwm  ad  Ouercum.  It 
was  presided  oyer  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Heraclea.  Theoph- 
iluś  of  Alexandria  here  aucceeded  in  effecting  the  dep- 
osition  of  his  archenemy  St.  John  Chrysost^m,  which 
was  decreed  by  the  thirty-six  bishops  present,  among 
wbom  were  Acacius  of  Berea,  l^yerianus  of  Gabala,  in 
Syria,  Antiocbus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyprian  of  Chalce- 
don. St.  Chrysnstom  was  cited.  but  refused  to  appear, 
unless  Theophilus,  Acacius,  Antiocbus,  and  othera  of  hia 
dedared  foes  withdrew.  The  emperor  Arcadius,  yield- 
ing  to  the  wish  of  his  wife  £udoxia,  who  had  deter- 
mined  the  min  of  Chr}'806tom,  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  counciJ,  and  banished  him  to  Bithynia.  How- 
eyer,  an  carthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  yery  day  of 
his  departure,  terrified  the  empress  to  auch  a  degree  that 
he  was  instantly  brought  back,  and  re-entered  Constan- 
tinople  in  triumph. — Landon,  Mon,  ^  CouncUs,  p.  501. 
See  CiiRYSoSTOM. 

Queri2ii,  Angeix>  Maria,  an  illustrious  Italian  prel- 
ate of  the  Church  of  Roroe,  was  bom  at  Yenioe,  of  noble 
parentage,  in  1680.  He  first  studied  under  the  Jesuita, 
and  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  entered  the  Benedictine  or- 
der. Haying  become  weU  acquainted  with  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learaing,*he  was  madę  instractor 
of  the  noyices,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  dis8ertation,/>e  Mo^ 
saica  .  Bisłoria  Prastantia,  He  afterwarda  trayelled 
I  four  years  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  those  countries.  In  his  Ccmmentarii  de 
Rebus  ad  se  PertinentibuSy  he  giyes  some  acoount  of  what 
he  saw  and  the  conyersations  he  had  with  many  leamed 
men.  On  his  retum  to  Italy  he  published  seyeral  works 
on  liturgie  antiguities:  Yetus  Officium  Ottodragesimak 
GrtBcia  Orihodoxa: — Dwti^iba  ad  Ptiorem  Partem  I  e- 
łeris  Officii:  —  De  Eccłesiasłicorum  Offidontm  apud 
Gracos  Antiguitałe: — De  Bymnis  Quadragesimalibus 
Grascorum: — DeAliis  Canticis  OuadragesimaWms,  In 
1721  Querini  was  roade  archbiahop  of  Corfu,  and  he 
wmte  on  the  antiquities  and  histor>'  of  that  island.  In 
1728  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Brescia,  and  soon 
after  he  was  madę  a  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Yati- 
can.  It  was  afYer  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Breacia 
that  he  wrote  his  literary  history  of  Bresda.  He  alao 
published  the  Ltpes  of  Paul  II  (q.  y.)  and  Paul  III  (q.  v.), 
in  the  former  of  which  he  endeayored  to  elear  the  mem- 
ory  of  that  pope  from  the  cha^;es  of  Platina  and  other 
historiann;  and  he  edited  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of 
cardinal  Reginald  Pole.    His  other  worka  conńst  of  dia- 
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sertatioos  upon  literary  sobjects,  both  socred  and  pio- 
fime,  and  of  numerous  epUtles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Car- 
dinal Qaerini  was  in  every  respecŁ  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  prelates  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  18Łh 
oentory.  Spotless  in  his  morals,  modest  and  simple  in 
bis  habits,  generous,  meek,  and  charitable,  he  coucil- 
iated  the  esteem  of  men  of  all  conntries  and  opinions. 
Fredeiick  the  Greatwrote  to  him  in  the  most  flattering 
terma.  Yoltaire  dedicated  to  bim  his  tragedy  of  Semir- 
cmńt  and  other  works.  Querini  labored  particularly  to 
improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he  was  bishop. 
He  completed  the  structure  of  its  handsome  cathedial, 
founded  a  derical  college,  a  house  for  female  instruction 
in  the  Yal  Camonica,  and,  lastly,  he  established  the  pab- 
lic  libraiy  of  Brescia.    He  died  in  1755. — EngUtk  Cydop, 

8.  V. 

Qae8nel,  Pasquier,  a  oelebrated  Frenoh  priest  of 
the  Orator}',  was  bom  of  Soottish  desccnt,  at  Paris,  in 
1634.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1657  enter- 
ed  the  C!ongregation,  to  which  his  two  brotbers  belong- 
ed  also.  Those  were  times  that  tried  men'8  sotUs.  Ali 
France  was  agitated  by  the  controrersy  which  threat- 
ened  the  exodiis  of  Holland  from  the  domain  of  Roman- 
ism.  The  heresy  of  Jansen  had  found  warm  adrocates 
in  France  also,  and  Que8nel  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  these.  In  1671  he  brougbt  oat  his  Abrege  de 
la  Morale  de  PŹ^angiie,  which  constitutes  only  the 
opening  of  the  now  celebrated  work  of  his,  Le  Noureau 
Testament  len  Francais,  avec  de$  Riflezione  Moralea 
(first  complete  ed.  Paris,  1687,  and  often  sińce).  This 
work  moet  unequivocally  oondemned  mach  in  the  pa- 
pacy,  and  advocaŁed  pretty  boldly  many  features  of  Jan- 
senism.  Yoltaire  says  that  thirty  pages  of  this  book, 
properly  ąualified  and  softened,  would  have  preyented 
much  of  the  disturbcnce  which  Jansenism  created  in 
France.  In  1675,  Qaesnel  madę  the  breach  wider  by 
his  pablication  of  the  works  of  Leo  I  and  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Arles,  greatly  enriched  by  marginal  notes,  in  the 
interest  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  Of  course,  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Indexy 
and  its  author  proscribed  at  Romę.  The  superior  of 
the  Oratorians,  p^re  Abel  de  Sainte-Martbe,  was  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  Janseuist,  and  positirely  endorsed 
Qnesnel.  But  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Har- 
lay,  exiled  Sainte-Marthe,  Quesnel  found  France  a  very 
undesirable  home,  and  he  determined  to  go  be3*ond  its 
borders.  In  1681  he  was  not  even  left  to  make  hb 
choice,  for  he  was  in  that  year  driven  from  Paris.  At 
first  he  went  to  Orleans.  His  persistent  refusal  to  aban- 
don Jansenism  madę  him  uncomfortable  here  also.  In 
1684,  finally,  his  order  promulgated  an  anti-Jansenistic 
formuła  and  demanded  the  signature  of  all  its  members. 
Quesnel  refused  to  comply,  and,  feeling  insecure,  retired 
to  Brussels,  where  he  found  the  great  Amauld  Uving, 
also  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  Jansenistic  proclivities. 
The  two  theologians  became  intimate  companions  and 
wrooght  much  together,  until  the  deatb  of  Amauld,  in 
1694,  terminated  tbeir  relations.  One  of  the  most  tell- 
ing  Ubors  in  defence  of  Jansenism  brought  out  at  Bras- 
aels  by  Que8nel  was  his  Reflerions  Morales,  Notwith- 
standing  its  faTorable  treatment  of  Jansenism,  the  work, 
by  its  spirit  of  derotion  and  fervor,  attractcd  many 
readers  and  warm  admirers.  Its  beauties  madę  even 
the  moderate  Ultramontanes  forget  the  Jansenistic  pro- 
clivities  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  and  all  bestowed  high 
encomiums  on  it.  Several.  bisbops  were  loud  in  its 
praises.  Even  the  ultra-Jesuits  would  read  it  to  catch 
its  holy  influences;  and  Yoltaire  {Sude  de  Louis  XIV, 
ToL  ii)  asserts  that  it  was  freely  read  at  Romę.  He 
tells  the  story  that  the  abbć  R^naudot,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Romę  the  first  year  of 
element  Xr8  pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon 
this  pope,  who  loyed  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a 
man  of  leaming,  and  found  him  reading  Que8ners 
book.  *<  This,"  said  his  holiness,  *'  is  an  excGllent  per- 
formance; we  hare  no  one  at  Romę  capable  of  writing 
in  this  manner.    I  wisb  I  could  have  the  author  ncar 


me."  Tet  this  yery  pope  in  1708  publisbed  a  decree 
against  it,  and  afterwaids,  in  1713,  Issued  the  famous 
buli  UnigemtuSf  in  which  were  condemned  a  hundred 
and  one  propositions  extracted  from  it.  We  must  not, 
howeyer,  look  upon  this  condemnation  of  Clement  XI 
88  a  contradiction  to  the  encomium  he  had  before 
giyen;  it  proceeded  entirely  from  reasons  of  state.  The 
warmest  adyocate  of  the  Reflexwns  was  cardinal  de 
Noailles  (q.  y.).  While  still  bishop  of  Chalons  he  had 
defended  Que8ners  works.  Later,  in  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Paris,  be  again  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Port- 
Royalists,  and,  of  course,  of  QuesneL  In  1696  he  eyen 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Rifleońons  at  Paris.  But 
the  Jesuita  were  at  work,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  the  pope^s  disapproyal  of  the  work,  and  in 
blackening  the  character  of  its  author.  They  accused 
him  of  plotting  against  the  authorities  and  as  a  danger- 
ous  and  seditious  person.  In  1703  Que8nel  was  arrest- 
ed  by  order  of  king  Philip  Y,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Blalines,  and  put  in  prison.  He  was  res- 
cued,  howeyer,  by  Jansenistic  friends,  and  madę  good 
his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  building  up  Jansenism  in  Holland  and 
strengthening  it  in  France  and  Belgium  also.  He 
died  in  1719.  The  titles  of  allhiswritings  fili  in  Moreri 
seyeral  columos.  We  haye  room  here  to  mention  only, 
Udee  du  Sacerdoce  et  du  SacHfice  de  Jesus-Christ 
(Par.  1688, 12mo)  .—Causa  A  małdina  (ibid.  1697, 8vo) : 
—La  Paix  de  Clement  IX,  ou  Dimonsłralion  des  deuz 
Faussetis  Capitales  avancies  dans  THistoire  de  dnq  Pro- 
positions contrę  la  Foi  des  Disaphs  de  Saint- A  Uffustin, 
etc  (ibid.  1701,  2  yols.  12mo)  \—Consulłation  sur  le  Fa- 
meux  Cas  de  Consdence  (ibid.  1704, 12mo)  :—La  Disci- 
pline  de  PEglise  (ibid.  1698,  2  yols.  Atoy.—Tra^ion  de 
PŹfflise  Romaine  sur  la  Predestinałion  des  Sainis  et  sur 
la  Grace  Ęficaoe  (ibid.  1687, 4  yols.  12mo).  See  Guettće, 
Hist,  de  tŹtfiise  de  France,  yols.  x  and  xi ;  Ceillier,  Did, 
Hist.  des  Aut,  EccUs,;  Jeryis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
France  (sec  Index) ;  Reuchlin,  Gesck,  r.  Port-Royal,  yoL 
ii;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  881 ;  Princeton  Retieto,  1856,  p.  132 ;  Uo- 
T^ń,Did,Historique,KY,    (J.H.W.) 

QueBtion,  Modkrk,  is,  in  Scotland," Whether  it  be 
the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  re- 
pent  and  belieye  in  Christ?"  and  it  is  called  modem  be- 
cause  it  is  supposed  neyer  to  haye  been  agitated  before 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  originated  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  cburches  in  which  Mr.  Dayis 
of  Rothwell  preached,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  an  actiye  part  in  it.  The  ąuestion  thus  started 
was  pursued  by  a  yariety  of  inferior  yrriters  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  yery  abh^  supported  the 
positire  side  of  the  question,  namely,  that  faith  is  the 
duty  of  all  men,  although,  through  the  deprayity  of  hu- 
man  naturę,  men  will  not  belieye  till  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  '*' that 
faith  was  not  a  duty,  but  a  grace,"  the  exercise  of  which 
was  not  required  till  it  was  bestowed.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Fuller  published  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  AU  Accep- 
tation;  or,  The  Duty  of  AU  Hen  to  Beliere  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Thereupon  Fuller  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Hutton, 
a  Supralapsarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Taylor,  an  Arminian,  on  the  other,  to  whom  he  replied 
by  A  Defence  of  his  former  tnict.->£adie,  Ecdes,  Cydop* 
&y. 

Ouestmen  are  parish  ofiicers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  church-wardens. 

Otietif,  Jaoques,  a  French  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  6, 1618.  At  a  yery  early  age  he  entered  the 
order,  and  in  1635  was  seut  to  Bordcaax  to  study  theol- 
ogy.  In  1642  he  was  ordained  to  the  pricsthood  at 
Paris.  After  filUng  seyeral  positions  of  tmst  in  houses 
of  his  order  in  prorincial  towns,  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  in  1652,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the 
Jacobin  conycnt.  Thereafter,  he  became  noted  for  his 
biblingraphicalattainments  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  canon  law.  He  died  March  2, 1698.  We  havc 
from  him :  Hieronymi  de  Medicit  FormalU  ErpHcatio 
SumnuB  TheoL  D,  Thoma  A  guincttis  (Pańs,  1657,  fol.) : — 
ConciUi  Trid.  Canonet  (ibid.  1666, 12mo):— Ftto  Hier, 
8avonarokB  (ibid.  1674,  8  vo1b.  12mo) : — Petri  Morini 
Opuscula  et  EpistoUe  (ibid.  1675,  ]2mo) : — Scriptores 
OrdittisPradicatorum  Recensiti  (ibid.  1719  są.  2  volś.  foL), 
left  incomplete  aud  continued  by  Echard.  See  Scrip- 
tores Ordinis  Pradicatorum^  ii,  746 ;  Niceron,  Memoires, 
xxiv ;  Moreri,  Diet,  liist.  8.  v. — Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
neralej  s.  v. 

Quetzalcoatl,  a  Mexican  divinity,  represonted  by 
the  green-feathered  serpent,  U  the  god  of  the  air.  Ue 
was,  while  on  earth,  a  high-pńest  in  the  city  of  Tuta, 
and  was  so  immensely  rich  that  his  houses  were  built 
with  noŁhing  but  gold  and  precioua  Stones.  He  was,  at 
the  same  timc,  a  legislator  of  incredible  wisdom ;  his 
commands  were  published  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
by  a  herald  whose  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  milea.  It  was  to  him  that  useful  inven- 
tions  were  dne ;  he  was,  besides,  a  fayorite  of  the  gods, 
who,  for  his  sake,  loaded  the  land  with  blessings  of  all 
kinds.  In  that  time  an  ear  of  com  was  of  such  a  size 
that  it  was  no  light  burdeu  for  a  strong  maii.  But  as 
the  countr}',  through  him,  grew  happy  to  exce88,  and 
as  the  gods  were  well  aware  that  such  unmised  felici- 
ty  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  they  advised 
him  to  emigrate.  He  did  so,  went  to  Cholula,  where 
the  people  chose  him  for  their  rulcr.  His  reign  was  as 
prosperous  aa  could  be  expected.  Aflcr  his  death  he 
was  worshipped  as  god  of  the  air.  Alroost  all  peoples, 
even  those  hostile  to  Cholula,  recognised  his  divinity 
and  built  temples  iu  his  honor. — ^\'^ollmer,  Wórierb,  d, 
MylhoŁ  B,Y, 

Qtievedo  y  Yillegas,  Frakcisco  Gomkz  de,  a 
Spanish  author  of  notę,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  Sept  26, 
1580;  was  educated  at  the  nniyersity  at  AlcalA,  and 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  took  his  degree  in  theolo- 
gy.  He  would  probably  have  ńsen  to  great  distinction 
in  the  Church  had  not  his  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
Btrife  and  controYersy,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and  cxile. 
He  removcd  to  Italy  and  there  aiso  led  a  restless  and 
eventful  life.  He  died  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes  in 
1645.  Many  of  his  writings  were  oonfiscated  by  the 
gOYcmment,  but  among  those  that  reached  the  public 
we  are  interested  in  the  treatises  On  the  Proridence  of 
God: — God*s  Politict  and  Chritfs  Gotemmentf  in  which 
he  attempts  a  complete  body  of  political  philosophy 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  Saviour : — On  a  Uoly 
Life : — The  Militant  Life  ofa  Christian,  etc.  There  is 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Sancho  (Madrid, 
1790-94, 11  vols.  8vo),  and  a  morę  recent  one  by  Guerra 
y  Orbe  (ibid.  1862). 

Ouiatri  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindds,  the 
conceiring  force  resting  (therefore  sterile,  incfTectual) 
in  Brahma.  It  is  called  his  wife,  and  as  such  is  op- 
posed  to  the  prolific  goddess,  Saraswati.  The  latter  is 
the  feminine  element  of  Brahma  in  its  exterioT  appcar> 
ance ;  Quiatri  is  the  same  resting  in  himself. — Yollmer, 
Wórieri,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Quich6fl,  Kichófl,  or  Utiatecas,  a  semi-civil- 
ized  nation  of  Guatemala,  occupying,  at  the  time  of  the 
conqaest,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  no  w  called  Los 
Altos,  or  the  highlands,  of  Guatemala,  including  the 
districts  of  Quiche,  Totonicapam,  and  Quesaltenango. 
Their  traditions  indicate  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Toltec  stock.  Their  records,  as  writtcn  out  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  royal  house  immediately  after  the  conquest, 
give  i^long  array  of  kings,  and  imply  a  high  antiquity. 
It  seems  that  the  Kachiąuete  and  Zutugils  were  once  em- 
braced  in  the  Quich6  kingdom,  and  that  their  separation 
was  the  act  of  the  king  Acxopi),  who  dirided  his  power 
with  his  two  sons,  retaining  to  himself  the  capital  and 
surrounding  regions,  which  preservcd  the  name  of  Qui- 
chd.  Thesc  three  dirisiuns,  subseąuently  becoming 
hostile,  were  easily  conąucred  by  the  Spaniards.    Al- 


yarado  encountered  his  most  yigorous  resistance  in 
Quich^,  where  the  king,  Tecum-Umam,  went  out  to 
meet  him,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  with  232,CO0 
men.  They  fought  with  great  brayeiy ;  but  muskerry 
and  cannon,  and,  abore  all,  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Spanish  horse,  prored  too  powerful  for  the  rude  means 
of  resistance  at  their  command.  The  battle  lasted  six 
days,  the  Indiana  fighting  desperately  as  they  fell  back. 
The  king  at  last  was  slain  by  Alyarado,  and  the  subjo- 
gation  of  the  Quichd8  was  completed.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Quiche,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  attest  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  this  people,  and  giye  a  fair  sup- 
port  to  the  early  accounts  of  their  numbers.  The  di»- 
trict  which  they  occupied  is  the  best-populated  portion 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  almoet  purely  Indian,  the  ancient 
language  being  still  in  generał  use.  The  people  are 
described  by  Arthur  Morelet  as  *'an  actiye,  couragcous 
race,  whose  heads  nerer  grow  gray,  perseyering  in  their 
industr}*,  skilful  in  almost  eyer^'  departmcnt  of  art,  good 
workers  in  iron  and  the  precious  metals,  generally  well- 
dressed,  neat  in  person,  with  a  firm  step  and  indepen- 
dent beiuing,  and  altogether  constituting  a  claas  of  cit- 
izens  who  only  reąuire  to  be  better  educated  to  rise 
eąual  to  the  best."  Their  language  u  regarded  as  a 
purer  dialect  than  either  the  Kachiąuel  or  Zutugil, 
with  which  it  is  compared  by  Fray  Ildefonso  Flores 
in  IAb  Arłe  de  la  Lengua  Kachiguel  (Guatemala,  1753). 
Much  has  recently  been  done  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  people  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  especially  in  his 
Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Ouichie  misę  en  Parałlele 
avec  ses  Deux  Dialectes  Cakchiguel  et  TzutuhU,  arec  vn 
Yocahulairef  serrant  d^Introduction  au  Rabinal  A  chi. 
Dramę  Indigene  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Popul  FoA,  le  Lirre 
Saa-i  et  les  Mythes  de  FA  tiłiqui(i  A  mericaine,  arec  les 
Litres  Heroigues  et  Uistoncues  'de  Quiche  (1861). — The 
A  mer,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Quichuafl,  the  dominant  people  in  the  empire  of 
Peru  under  the  incas,  who  madę  their  language  tlie 
generał  one  of  their  territor}'.  The  Quichua8  cxtend- 
ed  from  Lakę  Titicaca  to  Quito,  and  towards  the  coast 
to  the  territory  of  the  Chinchas  and  Yuncas.  The  Ay- 
marńs,  extending  from  Lakę  Titicaca  to  what  is  now 
the  southem  limit  of  Boliria,  were  first  reduced  by  the 
Quichuas  under  the  incas.  The  Quichuas  are  gay, 
cheerful,  energetic,  and,  under  the  wise  sway  of  the  in- 
cas, seem  to  haye  risen  rapidly  in  many  arta.  They 
were  assiduous  cultiyators  of  the  soil ;  maise  and  other 
grains  raised  in  Titicaca  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire  as  sacred  presents,  and  the  inca  himself  gaye  an 
example  of  the  honor  of  agriculture.  They  woye  and 
spun  the  wool  of  the  llama,  yicufia,  and  alpaca;  they 
worked  mines  of  gold,  silyer,  and  copper;  built  siiiipen- 
sion-bridges ;  erected  adobe  houses  with  gables,  niches, 
and  archcs,  and  temples  of  the  same  materiał  or  stone, 
cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  with  an  accuracy  and 
finish  that  cannot  be  excelled ;  madę  sterile  tracts  pro- 
ductiye  by  a  wise  and  extended  s>'srem  of  azequias  and 
aqueducts,  and  also  by  cxcayating  till  moisture  was 
reached.  In  astronomy  they  had  not  reached  as  high 
a  degree  as  the  Mexicans;  and  in  literaturę,  though 
preserying  records  mainly  by  guipus,  or  knottcd  corda, 
they  cultiyated  poetr^',  and  had  dramas,  as  well  as 
tonching  songs,  that  won  the  adrairation  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  incas  claimed  to  descend  from  the  suu,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  that  luminary.  They  re- 
duced the  Chancas  and  Huancas,  apparently  intnisiye 
eastem  tribes,  and  then  attacked  the  Yuncas,  the  people 
of  the  coast,  whose  capital  was  at  Chimu,  near  Trujillo, 
and  who  worshipped  Pachacamac,  creator  of  the  worki 
(of  whom  there  were  a  famous  idol  and  tempie  at  the 
place  that  still  bears  the  name),  the  god  Rimac  (who  had 
a  famous  oracie  near  lima),  and  other  dcities.  After  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  the  inca  Capac  Yupanqui  oycr- 
threw  Chłiqui  Manca,  king  of  Chimu,  and  reduced  the 
Yuncas.  They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  sun-wor- 
ship;  but  the  inca  allowed  the  tempie  of  Pachacamac 
to  stand,  as  its  famę  was  spread  through  most  of  South 
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America.  Thero  aro  remnants  of  the  Yuncaa  still  re- 
taining  their  language  at  Mocbe,  Eten,  etc. ;  it  U  en- 
tirely  dififerent  from  the  Qaichua.  The  prieste  of  the 
8un  dressed  in  white,  and  practiced  celibacy  and  fasts. 
Xear  each  tempie  was  also  a  convent  of  Tirgins  of  the 
8un.  The  men  wore  woollen  tunics  and  leggins,  the 
iromen  long  skirts  and  short  cloaks,  joined  by  gold,  sil- 
ver,  or  copper  clasps.  The  incas  were  distingiushed  by 
the  liautu,  a  fiUet  with  a  bali  descending  between  the 
eyes.  After  the  Spanish  conąuest,  the  Indiana  lost  mach 
of  the  arts  they  had  gained,  and  retrograded  generally. 
A  desperate  efibrt  was  madę  by  the  Quichuas  in  the  last 
century  to  recover  their  freedom ;  but  their  leader,  Tu- 
pać Amara,  a  deacendant  of  the  incas,  was  taken  and 
tom  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  plaża  of  Cuzco  in  1780. 
Tbere  is  a  series  of  grammars  of  the  Quichua,  begin- 
ning  with  that  of  Fray  Domingo  de  San  Tomas  (Yalla- 
dolid,  1560),  and  coming  down  to  Markham,  Cofdribu- 
tions  towardi  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua 
(London,  1864).  OUantayj  a  Quichua  drama,  and  sever- 
al  songs  of  the  haratecs,  or  bards,  have  been  published. 
— The  A  mer,  Cydop,  s.  y, 

Qiiick,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1686.  Having  determined  to  en- 
ter  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  in  1658.  When  the 
Nonconformity  bill  of  1662  was  paased,  he  joined  the 
conforming  party,  and  was  subjected  to  imprisonment 
After  his  release,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  the 
l>a8tor  of  a  Presbyterian  oongregation.  He  also  inter- 
ested  himself  in  the  French  Protestanta,  and  cared  for 
those  of  the  Huguenots  who  toached  London  on  their 
way  to  a  refuge  from  the  intolerant  measures  of  their 
own  conntrymen.  He  even  wrote  in  their  defence  ^9^- 
nodicon  in  Galiia  Reformata  (Lond.  1692,  2  vols.  foL), 
beiDg  a  history  of  the  Reformed  Cburch  in  France ; 
and  leonet  Sacrm  GalUcana,  a  biography  of  fifly  Re- 
formed French  preachers,  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
death  of  Quick,  which  occurred  in  1706.  He  leffc  in 
manuscript  sereral  sermons  and  treatises,  which  all 
evince  a  superior  mind.  See  Allibone,  DicŁ,  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdea,  Biog,  viii,  183. 

Ooicksands,  The  (17  ^i/priCy  Yulg.  Syrtit)^  morę 
properly,  The  Syrtis  (Acta  xxvii,  17),  the  broad  and 
deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast  between  Car- 
thage  and  Cyrene.  In  the  above  pasaage  it  ia  atated 
that  when  the  ahip  in  which  Paul  waa  embarked  waa 
driven  past  the  iale  of  Clauda  on  the  aouth,  the  mari- 
ners,  as  would  now  be  aaid,  struck  the  aaila,  and  acudded 
under  bare  polea,  lest  they  ^'ahould  fali  into  the  ąuick- 
sands.*'  The  original  word  syrtis  denotes  a  tanibank^ 
or  shoal,  dangeroua  to  navigation,  draum,  or  supposed  to 
be  drawn  (from  (rvpw,  "  to  draw"),  together  by  the  cur- 
rents  of  the  sea.  According  to  othera,  the  name  is  de- 
rived  from  tert,  an  Arabie  word  for  "  desert."  For  two 
reasona  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to 
the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  —  partly 
becanse  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows  and  the 
uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay.  Joseph  us,  who 
waa  himself  once  wrecked  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, makes  Agrippa  say  ( War,  ii,  16, 4),  ^(3ipat  Kai 
TÓic  axovov<rt  Yi/pruc.  So  notorious  were  these  dan- 
gers  that  they  became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets 
(see  Horace,  Odet,  i,  22,  6;  Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  499;  Yirgil, 
y«:n.i,lll;  Tibul.iii,4,91;  Lucan,PAflr*.ix,43l).  Itia 
most  to  our  purposc  here,  however,  to  refer  to  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  nodons  of  the 
Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  ^  ryo- 
naut  1232-1237,  he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  pasaage 
before  us  in  morę  respecta  than  one— in  the  suddcn  vio- 
lence  (arapirdySiiy)  of  the  terrible  north  wind  (0X07) 
Bopiao  ^vtWa)f  in  ita  long  duration  (lwia  vd(rac 
Ni'crac  ^fiióc  Kai  rótraa  ^p'  ijfiaTa),  and  in  the  terror 
*rhich  the  sailors  felt  of  being  drivcn  into  the  Syrtis 
(ilpoiroó  fiaX'  irdoSft  St;pnv, od',  otpciri  yćtrroc  órrler' 
<fiti  Sjiiai  iń\ei).    SeeCLAUUA;  EuROCLYDON.    There 


were  properly  two  Syrtes— the  eastern,  or  larger,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  the  western,  or  smaller, 
now  the  GulfofCabes,  It  is  the  former  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  pasaage  of  the  Acts.  The 
ship  was  caught  by  a  north-easterly  gale  ou  the  south 
coast  of  Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  Clauda.  This  linę  of  drift,  continued,  would 
strike  the  greater  Syrtis,  whence  the  natural  appre- 
hension  of  the  sailors.  See  Ship.  The  danger  was  not 
BO  imaginary  in  this  case,  w^e  apprehend,  as  Dr.  Falconer 
(Ditsert,  on  St,  PauVs  ycya^e,  p.  13)  conceives;  for  the 
apprehension  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained 
tUl  the  ship  had  been  driven  pasi  the  isle  of  CHauda, 
which,  as  we  take  it,  ia  mentioned  merely  as  the  last 
point  of  land  which  had  been  scen  till  the  ahip  was 
wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Melita.  The  position  of  that 
island  mnst  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  course  in 
which  they  were  driven ;  and  if  that  were  Malta,  it  is 
elear  that,  had  that  course  not  been  arreated  by  the  in- 
termediate  ahipwreck,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
bave  been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  we 
may  therefore  condude  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  apprehension.  That  apprehension  only  becomes 
"imaginaiy*'  when  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  taken,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  it,  for  the  Melita  of  Script- 
ure.  It  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  Malta  that  its  Identification  with  Melita  .give8 
reality  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which, 
under  the  other  alternative,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  imaginary.  See  Malta.  The  best  modern  ao- 
count  of  thia  part  of  the  Afńcan  coaat  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Admirał  Sroyth  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Medi- 
terraneany  p.  87-91,  186-190),  who  was  himself  the  first 
tOL  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to  dive8t  it  of  many 
of  its  terrors.— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Siiipwreck. 

Quicunque  vult.  These  are  the  initial  words  of 
the  symbol  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
real  composer  of  this  ancient  formulary  being  unknown, 
its  origin  is  a  merę  matter  of  conjecture.  A  cursory 
notice  of  its  history  in  ancient  and  modem  times  is  all 
that  can  be  here  attempted.  It  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  Gallican  Church.  It  was  first  used  in  that 
Church.  Gallican  councils  and  bishops  have  always 
treated  it  with  especial  deference.  Churches  which  re- 
ceived  the  Gallican  Psalter  received  with  it  this  "  ex- 
positio  fidei.*'  The  oldest  known  translation  into  the 
veraactUar  was  Gallican,  as  prescribed  by  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  to  his  priests.  Tlie  first  writers  who  cite  its 
words  were  Avitus  of  Yienne  and  Cicaariua  of  Arles ;  the 
oldest  commentator  upon  its  text  was  Yenantius  Fortu- 
natus,  bishop  of  Poitiers ;  and  MSS.  were  nowherc  so 
abundant  or  so  ancient  as  in  Gaul  (Waterland). 

This  "  Creed,'*  to  use  ita  scholaatic  title,  first  appeared 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  copiea  that  exist  being  independent 
yersions  from  that  language.  The  age  also  of  the  old- 
est Latin  MSS.  exceeds  that  of  the  Greek  exemplar8  by 
several  centuries.  The  oldest  Latin  copy  is  referred  by 
archbishop  Usher  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
and  was  in  the  O>ttonian  coUection  {De  Symb,  Praf,  ii, 
8).  The  Treve8  MS.,  acephalous,  is  of  nearly  eąual 
antiquity.  Five  MSS.  of  the  8th  century  are  known : 
the  Ambrosian  of  Milan ;  the  O}ttonian  in  king  Athel- 
stan's  Psalter,  referable  with  certainty  to  A.D.  703,  and 
professing  to  be  "  Fides  St  Athanasii  Alcxandrini ;'"  the 
Colbertine,  copied  in  Saxon  character  from  the  Trevc8 
MS.  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  and,  like 
the  originid,  imperfect  at  the  beginning ;  the  Paris  MS. 
of  equal  datę,  also  in  Saxon  character;  and  the  copy 
written  in  letters  of  gold  which  was  prescnted  by  Char- 
lemagne,  while  only  king  of  France,  to  Adrian  I  on  his 
accession  to  the  pontificate,  A.D.  772.  It  is  still  pre- 
8erved  at  Tienna.  The  Greek  copies  are  of  much  later 
datę,  and  Montfaucon  had  never  seen  one  that  was  morę 
than  three  hundred  years  old  {Diatribe,  p.  727). 

The  earliest  form  in  which  this  "  expositio  fidei**  is 
found  is  ihe  commentary  of  Yenantius  Fortunatus  in 
the  middle  of  the  6th  centur>',  shoiring  that  it  was  then 
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of  popular  nse.  Tbe  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  also 
(A.D.  633)  adopted  many  of  tU  morę  striking  expre»- 
siona.  Borne,  distmstful  of  norelties,  only  admitted  it 
afiter  long  delay,  as  Waterland  aays,  aboot  A.D.  930. 
Thus  it  was  accepted  by  Łhe  charchcs  of  the  West  ^as 
80on  as,  or  sooner  than,  the  Nicene  Creed." 

This  dogmatic  composition  has  a  dlrect  bearing  on 
the  ApoUinarian  error,  which  was  oondemned  by  pope 
Damasas,  A.D.  375.  This  heresy  had  much  in  common 
with  the  £atychiaii  error  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  latter  had  certain  distinguishing  features 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Creed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  clauses  that  contrarene  botb  errors  may  be 
safely  applied  to  ApoUinarian  notions:  we  need  not 
look  for  its  origin  therefore  so  Iow  as  the  Eutychian 
period  (Harvey,  Hisł.  and  TheoL  ofCreeds^  p.  549-557), 
In  which  the  dying  embers  of  Apollinarianism  kindled 
up  again.  Neither  can  its  produclion  rangę  later  than 
the  Nestorian  controyersy,  which  commenced  with  the 
first  year  of  the  patriarchate  of  Nestorius  (A.D.  428), 
and  led  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431) ;  other- 
wise  the  crucial  term  BiorÓKOc  must  as  certainly  have 
found  its  way  into  it  as  that  the  term  ofiooinnoc  was 
roade  the  **  lapis  Lydius"  of  orthodoxy  by  the  Nicene 
fathers;  hcnce  this  '*expositio  fidei"  must  have  been 
written  before  the  year  A.D.  428  (Waterland,  Hanrey). 
But 'by  how  many  years  did  it  anticipate  the  council? 
There  are  undeniable  points  of  resemblance  between 
many  of  its  expre8sions  and  the  terms  used  by  Augus- 
tine  in  his  work  De  TrmitaU  (A.D.  416;  Harvey,  p. 
562-564) ;  which  furnished  the  copy,  the  father  or  the 
Greed  ?  Waterland  affirms  the  former,  but  reasons  quite 
as  cogent  point  to  the  latter  condusion.  Angustine 
Bays  that  the  phrases  used  by  him  in  defining  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  were  adopted  also  by  catholic 
writers  his  predecessors ;  and,  in  fact,  the  writer  of  the 
Creed  may  have  borrowed  the  corresponding  terms,  in 
aome  few  cases,  firom  Tertu]lian,  but  abundantly  from 
Ambrose.  The  Creed,  then,  so  far  as  its  phraseology  is 
ooncemed,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween A.D.  381,  when  Ambrose  completed  his  work  De 
SpirUu  SandOf  and  A.D.  416,  when  Augustinc  put  forth 
his  work  De  Trimtate<,  as  after  this  latter  datę. 

Further,  the  rudimental  statements  of  the  Creed  are 
morę  fully  developed  in  the  work  of  Augustine.  The 
Creed  simply  says,  **  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  neither  madę,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding."  The  most  unbending  Greek  theolo- 
gian  would  have  allowed  the  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged.  £.  g.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, "  For  he  is  termed  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  Christ 
is  truth ;  and  he  proceeds  (Trpo^Etrai)  from  him,  as  in 
fact  he  does  from  God  and  the  Father"  (^Ep,  Sytwd, ; 
comp.  Hanrey,  Vindex  CatkoL  i,  188).  Thus  also  Ba- 
ni says  '*  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  G<}d,  not  by  genera- 
tion  as  the  Son,  but  as  tbe  Spirit  of  hb  mouth ;"  where 
it  is  manifestly  intended  that  as  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  God  the  Father,  so  also  he  proceeds  from  God  the 
Word.  Ambrose  makes  the  matter  morę  plain :  "  Dei 
Spiritus  et  Spiritus  Christi  et  in  Patre  est  et  in  Filio, 
quia  oris  est  Spiritus"  (Ambrose,  De  Spir.  Sant^,  i,  11, 
37,  114;  iii,  6).  There  is  an  Augustinian  definitcneas 
also  in  those  other  words  of  Ambrose :  "  Et  si  Spiritnm 
dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem,  a  quo  procedit  Spiritus,  et  Fili- 
um,  quia  Filii  quoque  est  Spiritus,  nuncupasti"  {ilńd,), 
The  third  Person  was  uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  his  origination  was 
allowed  to  be  by  procession;  that  which  was  denied 
was  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father, 
instead  of  from  the  Father  by  the  Son.  But  the  work 
De  Trinitaie  originated  all  the  discussion  that  followcd, 
and  in  fact  led  to  that  schism  between  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  which  has  never  again  been 
healed.  Augustine  CKpresses  himself  with  his  usual 
roundness  and  perspicuity  upon  a  point  that  was  a  re- 
ault  of  scriptural  reasonings  collected  into  one  focus  of 
light  {De  Trin.  iv,  29 ;  xv,  47).     The  condading  chap- 


ten  of  his  work  are  filled  with  statementa  of  tbe  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  comparison  of  theae 
with  the  morę  shadowy  linea  of  the  Creed  saUsfies  the 
judgment  that  Augustine  was  indebted  to  the  Creed, 
and  not  the  Creed  to  Augustine.  Then  again  the  Creed 
instances  by  way  of  illustration  the  union  of  a  spiritual 
and  a  materiał  naturę  in  the  individual  man:  "As  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  ia  one  man,  so  God  and  Man 
is  one  Christ."  The  illustration  ia  exactly  to  the  point; 
but  Augustine  foUows  out  the  idea  in  a  strain  of  subtłe 
argumentatiou  that  runs  through  8ix  books  of  bis  work ; 
finding  points  of  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  unity  of  the  mind  existing 
in  difierent  states ;  and  falling  into  modes  of  exprea8ion 
that  are  exactly  square  with  othera  in  the  Creed :  ^  Hkc 
igitur  tria,  memoria  intelligentia  voluntas,  quoniam 
non  Bunt  tres  vitsB  sed  una  vita;  nec  tres  mentes  sed 
una  mens ;  conaeqaenter  utique  nec  tres  substantiae  sunt 
sed  una  substantia"  {De  Trin.  z,  18).  Both  the  Creed 
and  Augustine  argue  from  man's  bodily  and  mental  con- 
stitution,  but  the  convincing  simplicity  of  tbe  former 
and  the  strained  scholastic  reasoning  of  the  latter  eon- 
vince  the  mind  that  here  again  the  Creed  was  the  ar- 
chetype.  I>iverging,  therefore,  at  this  point  from  Wa- 
terland, who  dates  the  Creed  A.D.  420,  four  yeata  after 
tbe  publication  of  the  work  De  Triniłate,  we  may  now 
see  whether  we  can  assign  a  prior  datę  for  ita  composi- 
tion. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  onoe  morę  that  the  ApoUi- 
narian heresy  is  the  latest  form  of  enor  of  which  the 
Creed  Łakes  cogniaanoe.  But  that  heresy  never  took 
root  in  the  churches  of  tbe  West ;  therefore  no  newly 
appointed  Gallican  bishop  would  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  condemn  it,  as  Waterland  supposes  Hilary  to 
have  done  on  his  appointment  to  tbe  see  of  Arlea.  **  It 
is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  mild  *  credo*  of  a  newly 
installed  prelate.  But  in  the  year  A.D.  401  we  can 
point  to  a  most  popular  and  zealous  bishop  of  Western 
Gani,  apoetoUcal  in  bis  labors  among  the  benigbied 
population  of  the  Nervii  and  Morini  (Pas  de  Calais)  as 
well  as  in  his  self-inflicted  poverty  (Paulin.  NoL  £p.  18 
ad  Victric)f  who  was  accused  publicly  of  teachiug  her- 
esy, and  that  evidently  of  ApoUinaris;  who  also  gave 
account  of  his  faith  in  a  confession  that,  without  any 
great  degree  of  improbability,  may  be  identified  with 
this  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith.  This  eminent  son 
of  the  Church  was  Yictricius,  confessor  and  bishop  of 
Rouen,  who  at  the  close  of  the  4th  centuiy  was  consid- 
erably  advanced  in  years"  (Harvey,  łluL  and  TheoL  of 
CreedSf  p.  578).  The  terms  of  this  confession  are 
sketched  out  by  Paulinus  of  Kola  {Ep,  87  ad  Yictric.  8, 
4),  and  they  harmonize  remarkably  with  those  of  tbe 
Creed  {ibid^  p.  5,  6).  There  are  historical  reasons  for 
believing  that  thb  confession  was  presented  at  Bome 
between  A.D.  399  and  402  when  Anastasius  was  pope 
(Harvey,  //t^.  and  TheoL  of  Creed*),  But  the  name 
of  Yictricius  was  in  time  expunged,  and  it  then  stood 
as  the  production  of  Anastasius.  Hence,  sińce  one  com- 
mentator  terms  it  **  Fides  Anastasii,"  and  a  codex  aa- 
cribes  it  to  Anas^Aasius,  it  is  bighly  probable  that  this 
name  was  connected  with  the  Creed  at  an  earlier  datę 
than  that  of  Athanasius,  into  which  it  eańly  passed. 
The  name  of  Athanasius  is  first  placed  at  the  hcad  in  a 
copy  of  the  8th  century,  which  leaves  a  wide  maigin  of 
three  hundred  years  for  the  change  of  title.  The  earlieat 
MS.  (Cottonian,  now  lost)  assigned  no  name  to  tbe  Creed, 
but  simply  styled  it  **  Fides  Catholica,"  aa  does  also  Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus  in  his  commentary.  The  reasons  for 
assigning  it  to  Yictricius  have  been  thus  summed  up : 

"(1.)  Its  careful,  well-oonsidered  terms  are  morę 
consistent  with  the  maturę  age  of  Yictricius,  who  had 
attained  the  honor  of  confessor  forty  years  before  the 
datę  now  assigned  to  the  Creed,  in  401,  than  with  the 
youth  of  Hilary,  who  was  only  eight-and-twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  is  supposed  by  Waterland  to  have  com- 
posed  the  hymn  on  his  advancement  to  the  episcopate. 
(2.)  Its  style,  though  not  that  of  an  apdogy  in  rindica- 
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tion  of  the  writer'8  faith,  agreea  well  wiih  the  supposi- 
tion  that  he  was  accused  of  the  erron  tbat  he  anathe- 
madzea.  (8.)  Ita  matter  ia  esactly  parallel  witb  the 
aubjecta  upon  which  Yictńciiu,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  eKpreasiona  of  Paulinus^  was  called  to  defend  blm- 
aelf.  With  respect  to  both  of  these  particulare,  the  sup- 
position  that  Hilary  shoold  have  been  the  author  is  sin- 
gularly  onsatlBfactory  to  the  judgmeot.  His  exposition 
of  faith  on  entering  upon  his  episcopal  ofiice  would 
flcarcely  have  been  pointed  with  anathemas  which  the 
history  of  hia  time  persoades  ua  were  not  required.  In- 
deed,  the  Creed  can  only  be  asaigned  to  Hilary  upon 
the  auppoaition  that  Apollinarianiam  infested  the  Galli- 
can  Church  at  the  datę  of  hia  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Arleą— a  suppoeition  whoUy  contrary  to  facL  But 
sińce  we  know  that  Pelagian  tenets  had  then  taken  a 
firm  root  in  the  south  of  France,  we  know  also  the  di- 
rection  that  any  inaugural  exposition  by  Hilary  must 
liave  taken.  (4.)  Again,  if  Hilary  had  been  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  his  name  must  have  commanded  respect, 
and  he  would  scaroely  have  met  with  such  hard  words 
from  pope  Leo  I  as  may  be  found  in  his  epistle  to  the 
French  bishopa,  A.D.  445 :  e.  g.  *  Non  est  hoc  .  .  .  sa- 
lubritatem  impendere  diligentuB  pastoralis,  sed  yim  in- 
ferre  latronis  et  furia. . . .  Potest  foisitan  ad  depimran- 
dos  restne  sanctitatis  animos  Hilarius  pro  suo  morę 
nentiri"  (Leo,  Ep,  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly 
probable  communication  between  Yictricius  and  Anaa- 
tasius,  and  the  preparation  of  a  confession  of  faith  by 
the  Gallican  oonfessor,  indicate  the  process  whereby  the 
name  of  Athanasius  may  have  been  placed  at  length, 
by  assimilation,  at  the  head  of  the  Creed.  For  these 
leasons,  therefore,  it  is  oonsidered  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Creed  may  be  referred  to  the  confessor  Yictricius, 
bishop  of  Rouen ;  and  that  the  datę  of  the  production 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  401**  (Harrey,  On  the  Three 
ereecb,p.683).  SeeWkUńanó,OntheAthanaricMCreed; 
Harvey,  Hisi,  €md  Theol.  of  the  Three  Creeds;  Blunt, 
Aimołated  Prayer-book,  which  latter  work  should  be 
consulted  with  reference  to  its  liturgical  use.— Blunt, 
Diet.  of  TheoL  s.  y.    See  Creed. 

Oulddity,  or  Cuidlty  (quiddUcUt  from  cuid,  what), 
a  term  employed  in  scholastic  philosophy  as  equivalent 
to  the  ró  ri  Ąv  iivai  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was 
8ub8equently  called  the  mbttcuUial  form.  It  ia  the  an- 
swer  to  the  ąuestion,  What  is  it? — quid  est?  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  a  thing  from  other  thing8,and  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  It  is  synonymous  with 
essence,  and  comprehends  both  the  subetance  and  qual- 
ities ;  for  ąualitiea  belong  to  substance,  and  by  ąualities 
Sttbstance  manifests  itself.  It  is  the  known  essence  of 
a  thing,  or  the  oomplement  of  all  that  makes  us  con- 
ceiye  of  auything  as  we  conceive  of  it  as  dififerent  from 
any  or  evcry  other  thing.— Kniuth's  Fleming,  Vocab,  of 

PhUotOphjff  SL  Y. 

Oulen,  Iie.    See  Le  Quibn. 

Ouleroy,  Councił  op  (CcneUium  Carinaceme), 
An  ecdeaiastical  cooncil  was  there  held  in  849  by 
Hincmav  and  thirteen  other  bishopa,  who  condemned 
Gottachalk,  a  Predestinarian,  and  sentenoed  him  to  be 
flogged  and  imprisoned  at  HautyiHiers,  where  he  wrote 
a  profesaion  of  faith  similar  to  that  which  he  had  pre- 
sented  at  the  Council  of  Mayence  in  848.  See  Labb^, 
ConeiL  yiii,  55. 

Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  868. 
From  thia  body  the  bishops  of  the  proyinces  of  Rheims 
and  Rouen  wrote  a  long  letter,  fuli  of  reproachea,  to  Louis, 
king  of  Germany,  blaming  him  for  inyading  France  upon 
the  inyitation  of  the  disaffected  nobles  of  Charles,  and 
dedaring  that  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that,  in  the 
course  of  hia  march  through  the  yarioua  dioceaes,  cruel- 
ties  and  abominations  had  been  oommitted  surpassing 
those  of  the  heathen  themselres.  See  Labbć,  CmeU. 
yiii,  654. 

QiiietłBm  is  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  character 
of  yirtue  coitaists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and 


loye  of  supremę  exoellenee.  It  recognises  thia  exoel- 
lence  only  in  God,  and  maintains  that  perfect  union 
with  Grod  must  be  effected,  and  that  it  is  best  attainable 
by  a  State  of  passire  rest  or  quiet,  moro  or  less  absolute. 
The  ąuietude  airoed  at^  beginning  with  an  act  of  so-called 
resignation  of  self,  is  a  atate  of  mental  inactiyity,  without 
thought,  reflection,  hope,  or  wish.  In  this  state  it  ia 
suppoeed  that  the  soul  ia  brought  so  immediately  into 
the  diyine  presence  as  to  be  merged  in  it  by  an  essential 
union.  Quietism,  accordingly,  ia  not  peculiar,  for  it  re- 
quire8  no  basis  of  Christology.  It  resitlts  from  eyery 
philosophical  system  by  an  exces8  or  peryersion  of  con- 
templation, when  the  ethical  tendency  of  the  mind  is  too 
weak  to  preserye  a  just  balance  with  the  contemplatiye. 
Yaughan  (łlours  with  the  Myitia^  yol.  i,  eh.  ii,  p.  48) 
obaeirea  that  **  the  same  round  of  notions,  occurring  to 
minds  of  similar  make  under  similar  circumstances,  ia 
oommon  to  mystica  in  ancient  India  and  in  modern 
Christendom."  He  giyes  a  summary  of  Hindii  mysti- 
cism,  that  it  (1)  lays  daim  to  disinterested  loye,  aa  op- 
poaed  to  a  mercenaiy  leligion ;  (2)  reacts  agaiust  the 
ceremoniał,  prescripttye,  and  pedantic  literalism  of  the 
Yedas;  (8)  identifies  inits  pantheism  aubject  and  ob- 
ject,  worshipper  and  worshipped ;  (4)  aims  at  ultimata 
abeorptiou  into  the  Infinite;  (5)  incidcatea,  as  the  way 
to  this  diasolution,  absolute  passiyity,  withdrawal  into 
the  inmoat  aelf,  ceasation  of  all  the  powers — gtying 
recipea  for  procuiing  this  beatific  torpor  or  trance;  (6) 
belieyes  that  eternity  may  thus  be  realized  in  time ;  (7) 
bas  its  mythical,  miraculous  pretensions,  i  e.  its  theur- 
gic  department ;  (8)  and,  finidly,  adyises  the  leamer  in 
this  kind  of  religion  to  submit  himself  implicitly  to  a 
spiritual  g^ide — his  yaru.  Of  these  articles,  the  third, 
fourth,  flfth,  and  sixth  giye  ąuietlsm,  properly  so  called ; 
flihd  it  is  a  question  whether  the  manifestation  of  this 
doctrine  in  Christianity  adds  anything  essential  to  the 
deflnirion  of  article  flye,  so  aa  to  saye  Christian  ąuietiam 
from  the  pantheistic  oondusions  of  artides  three  and 
four. 

In  the  Christian  Church  this  mystical  theology  is 
defined  by  its  professors  to  be  that  doctrine  which  re- 
yeals  to  man  the  bidden  essence  of  God>  Being.  The 
way  to  this  wisdom  is  in  three  stages,  the  purgatire, 
the  illuminatiye,  the  unitiye ;  the  flrst  purging  the  will 
from  Iow  affections,  the  second  oommunicating  to  the 
intellect  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  third  leading 
the  soul  thus  prepared  to  union  and  deificatiou. 

The  table  at,bead  of  page  846,  and  taken  from  Ar- 
nold*s  Historia  Theologia  Mystica,  giyes  this  theology 
in  outline.  Some  parta  of  it  need  an  initiated  inter- 
preter. 

It  is  eyident  that  this  scheme,  if  at  all  carried  out  to 
ita  legitimate  conseąuences,  leada  directly  to  the  error 
of  thoee  enthusiasts  who  suppoeed  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  be  an  earlier  and  inferior  dispensation,  the  reign  of 
the  Spirit  the  later  and  perfect  dispensation.  Men  are 
taught  by  it,  not  the  auperiority  of  loye  to  knowledge 
in  St.  Paurs  sense,  but  that  they  may  become  mora 
perfect  by  disregarding  the  knowledge  of  an  earlier 
State,  by  becoming  again  children  in  understanding. 
To  that  earlier  atate  are  referred  the  power  of  Christ*s 
resurrection  and  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  euchariat. 
What  the  higher  sacrament  of  unction  is  does  not  ap- 
pear.  In  working  out  this  scheme,  Molinos  taught  as 
foUows:  1.  The  perfection  of  men,  eyen  in  this  life, 
consists  in  an  uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and 
loye,  which  oontains  yirtually  all  righteoosness;  that 
this  act  once  effected  lasts  always,  eyen  during  sleep, 
proyided  that  it  be  not  espressly  recalled ;  whenoe  it 
follows  that  the  perfect  haye  no  need  to  repeat  it.  2. 
In  thia  state  of  perfection  the  aoul  ought  not  to  reflect 
either  on  God  or  on  itself,  but  ita  powers  ought  to  be 
annihilated,  in  order  to  abandon  itself  wholly  and  paa- 
siydy  to  God,  8.  Perfect  prayer  is  this  state  of  ąuie- 
tude, in  which  there  should  be  abeolutely  no  thought 
or  wbh  or  hope.  Yocal  prayer,  confession,  all  extema] 
things,  are  but  hindrancea.    4.  In  prayer  the  first  act  of 
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faith,  the  first  intention  of  rcsignation,  prevaiU  to  eon- 
stitute  tlie  whole  an  act  of  worship.  "  One  may  perse- 
rere  in  prayer  though  the  imagination  be  carried  about 
with  variou8  and  involuntary  thoughta."  These  are 
not  to  be  actively  resisted,  but  mcrely  neglected.  5. 
The  Yiolent  and  painful  suggestions  of  impatience,  pride, 
gluttony,  luxury,  ragę,  blasphemy,  curling,  despair^  and 
an  infinite  nurober  of  others,  are  God*8  means  for  puri- 
fylng  thoae  whoro  he  calK  Tlio  soul  ougbt  not  to  be 
disąuieted  on  account  of  them. 

An  example  of  pure  guietism  may  be  quoted  in  illus- 
tration  of  these  principlea :  "  Grcgory  Lopcz  having  for 
the  space  of  three  yeara  continued  that  ejaculalion, 
Thy  will  be  done  iu  time  and  in  eternity,  re|)eating  it 
aa  often  as  he  breathed,  God  Almighty  diacoyered  to 
bim  that  infinite  trcasure  of  the  pure  and  continued  act 
of  faith  and  love,  with  silence  and  resignation ;  so  that 
he  came  to  say  that,  during  the  thirty-8tx  years  he  Iived 
aflerwards,  lie  always  continued  in  his  inward  man  that 
pure  act  of  love,  without  ever  uttering  the  least  petition, 
ejaculation,  or  anything  that  was  sensible  or  sprung 
from  naturę"  (Spiriiual  Guide  [transl  1699],  p.  75). 

Molinos  is  charged  by  Romanist  writers  with  teach- 
ing  antinomianism.  The  charge  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded,  but  that  his  teaching  regarding  gtiI 
thoughts  is  most  dangerous  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  a  perversion  is 
very  disceruible. 

Molinos  procceds  to  his  doctrine  of  self-annihilation 
through  what  he  calls  infused  contemplation.  The 
means  wliereby  the  soul  ascends  to  infused  contempla- 
tion are  two — tłie  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  it.  The 
steps  of  it  are  three— satiety  when  the  soul  is  filled  with 
God ;  intoxication,  an  exce8s  of  mind  and  elevation  of 
soul  arisiiig  from  satiety  of  divine  love;  security,  when 
the  soul  is  so  drenchcd  with  love  that  it  loses  all  fear, 
and  would  willingly  go  to  heli  if  it  knew  sucb  to  be  the 
will  of  God.  Six  other  steps  there  are — fire,  union,  el- 
eyation,  illumination,  pleasure,  and  repose.  But  there 
are  many  other  8t«pe  besides,  as  ecstasies,  raptures, 
meUings,  deliąuiums,  glee,  kissea,  embraces,  exalta- 
tion,  union,  transformat ion,  espousing,  and  matrimony; 
''  which,"  Molinos  says,  "  I  omit  to  explain,  to  give  no 
occasion  to  speculation."  Madame  Guyon,  however,  does 
explain :  "  The  essential  union  is  the  spiritual  marriagc, 
where  there  is  a  communication  of  substance,  when  God 
Łakea  the  soul  for  his  spouse,  unites  it  to  liimself,  not 
personally,  nor  by  any  act  or  means,  but  immediately 


reducing  all  to  a  unity.  The  aoul  ougbt  not,  nor  can, 
any  morc  make  any  distinction  between  God  and  itself. 
God  is  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  God"  (Erplicat,  du  Cant, 
des  Canf.), 

Molinos  passcs  through  annihilation  to  the  same  rc- 
suit  of  dcitication.  The  soul  that  would  be  pcrfcct 
passes,  with  the  divine  aid,  into  the  atate  of  nothing* 
ness:  from  the  spiritual  death  the  tnie  and  pcrfcct  an- 
nihilation derivcs  ita  original ;  insomuch  that  when  the 
aoul  b  once  dead  to  ita  will  and  understanding,  it  is 
properly  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfect  and  happy 
State  of  annihilation,  which  is  the  last  dbposition  for 
transfurmation  and  union.  The  soul  no  longer  lives  in 
itself,  bccause  God  lircs  in  it.  The  soul  being  in  that 
manner  the  nothing,  the  Lord  will  be  the  whole  in  the 
soul. 

Quietism  airos  at  an  entire  abstraction  from  all  ex- 
tcmals,  and  sccks  to  put  the  spirit  of  man  into  direct 
and  inimediate  union  with  the  very  naturę  of  the  God- 
head.  From  this  there  ineritably  results,  iostcad  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  pantheistic  Identification  of  the  crcaturc  with 
the  Creator,  and  an  ullimate  absorption  of  the  soul  into 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Quietists  cali  it  indeed  a 
yulgar  error  to  say  that  in  the  prayer  of  rcst  the  facul- 
ties  opcrate  not^  and  the  soul  is  idle  and  inactive ;  but 
they  assert  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  soul  operatca  nci- 
ther  by  means  of  the  memory  nor  by  the  intellect,  nor 
by  ratiocination,  but  by  simple  apprehension  (Molinos, 
Spiritual  Guide,  i,  12).  What  an  actire  apprehension 
is  when  nonę  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  exerted  is 
not  explained.  The  Quietists  think  to  attain  that  re- 
pose of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of  exertion,  and 
that  quieŁ  rest  in  God  which  foliowa  from  the  eamest'- 
neas  of  meditatire  prayer,  by  altogether  surceasing  from 
the  exertion  and  superseding  the  eamestnesa.  Conse- 
quently,  the  mind  being  reduced  to  inactiyity,  the  body 
haa  away ;  and  the  state  of  perfect  quietude,  supposed 
to  be  a  waiting  for  the  divine  access,  becomes  tbat  state 
(which  may  be  produced  by  "mesmeric"  process)  in 
which  the  body  suffers  or  simulates  cataleps^^,  and  the 
mind  apes  a  divine  trance.  Quietism  becomes  mental 
aleep. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  mysti- 
cism  of  the  Quietists  and  of  the  Plotinian  achool  ofpbi- 
losophy.  The  aim  of  Plotinus  was  to  enter  into  the 
immediate  yision  of  Deity.  "  Unconditioned  Being,  or 
the  Godhead,  cannot  be  grasped  by  thinking  or  science. 
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ODly  hy  intuiŁion.  In  tbis  pure  intuttion,  tbe  good,  ot 
the  abśolate  being,  gazes  upon  itaelf  through  the  roe> 
dium  ofour  owm  spirits.  To  cloee  the  cye  against  all 
things  transient  and  variable,  to  raiae  ourselres  to  this 
aimple  esaenoe,  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute,  this  muat 
be  regarded  as  the  higbest  aim  of  all  oar  spiritual  ef- 
foita"  (Prof.  G.  A.  Brandis,  in  Smith'8  Biog,  Dicł,  art 
Plotinoa,  p.  427).  Plotinian  conteraplation  may  find  a 
place  in  the  system  of  John  Smith  and  Heniy  More» 
but  it  may  also  pass  as  ręadily  into  the  reyeries  of  Mo- 
Unos.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  tendency  of 
8uch  contemplation  is  not  to  reduce  the  Father  mani- 
fested  in  the  Son  to  the  cold  abstraction  of  the  Plotinian 
Deity. 

In  the  Charch  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  mysti- 
cism,  one  a  ehurchly  mysticism,  which  allies  itself  with 
the  ordinances  and  rites  of  the  Gospel ;  the  otber  sab- 
jectiye  or  inward,  which  gradually  rejects  morę  and 
moro  all  that  is  exteraal,  and  even  at  last  passes  beyond 
the  contemplation  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
sacraments  which  make  men  partakers  of  his  body,  to 
*'  seek  a  resting-place  beyond  all  that  is  created  in  tbe 
Logos  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incamation  and  crea- 
tioii"  (Domer,  On  the  Penon  of  Christ,  II,  i,  283).  This 
unchristianizing  ofChristianity,  this  presentation  of  the 
^n%at  drama  without  its  central  figuro,  this  remoyal  of 
God  Incamate  from  the  mystery  of  godliness,  as  the  re- 
sult  of  a  peryerted  or  deprayed  mysticism,  is  cxhibitcd 
morę  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
words  ąuoted  from  Domer  on  the  subject  wcre  used  re- 
garding  Maximu8  Confessor.  We  may  resume  and  con- 
tinue  them.  **  True  loye  and  knowledgc  unitę  to  seek 
a  resdng-point  beyond  all  that  is  created,  beyond  eyen 
the  humanity  of  Christ :  their  finał  gool  is  the  pure  and 
bare  {yvfivóc)  Logos,  as  he  existed  prior  to  tbe  incar- 
nation  and  the  creation.  It  is  elear  that  in  the  last  in- 
stance  Christ  is  hercby  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
mcre  theophany,  and  that  the  historical  significance  of 
his  person  is  destroyed.  Tbe  same  thing  appears  also 
from  his  application  to  the  professedly  higbest  stage  of 
the  words.  Eyen  though  we  haye  known  Christ  after 
the  flcsh,  yet  now  know  we  him  no  longer.  So  far  was 
Maximus  Confessor  from  attributing  etemal  significance 
to  the  God-man  that  he  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  to  the  fuli  knowledge 
and  loye  of  the  pure  God — a  hindrance  which  must  be 
surmounted  by  those  who  aim  to  reach  the  higbest  stage*^ 
(Domer,  L  c,  and  see  notę  4S  there  referred  to).  So  in 
Italy,  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  John  Pico  of  Mirandola 
tunied  Christianity  in  many  respects  into  a  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  tbeosophy. 

In  the  aniele  Mysticism  (q.  v.)  this  subject  is  morę 
opened,  and  the  schools  of  mysticism  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  classified.  In  the  article  Hesychasts 
(ą.  y.)  is  rclflted  the  quietlsm  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
directions  of  the  abbot  Simon  for  producing  the  yisions 
of  ąuietism  (supposed  to  haye  been  written  in  the  11  th 
century)  are  still  in  existence:  "Alone  in  thy  celi,  shut 
thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comcr;  raise  thy  mind 
aboye  all  things  yain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  though  ts 
towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  nayel ; 
and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
At  first  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortlcss ;  but  if  you  per- 
seyere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  inefifable  joy ;  and 
no  sooner  bas  the  soul  discoyered  the  place  of  the  heart 
than  it  is  inyolyed  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  At 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  He- 
sychasts had  the  same  rule  as  the  Hindii  Quietists,  yiz. 
that  to  produce  the  state  of  abstraction  the  eyes  must 
bo  steadily  fixed  on  some  particular  object.  The  Hin- 
d(ls  presented  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  Hesychasts  the 
naveL 

In  German  medi«eyal  mysticism  a  quictistic  element 
is  met  with.  It,  howeyer,  borders  on  pantheism,  yery 
much  as  the  pantheism  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
borders  on  ąuietbm. 


The  real  founder  of  ąuietism  in  the  Church  is  thus  re- 
puted  to  be  Molinos  (q.  y.),  a  Spanlsh  priest,  wbose  opin- 
ions,  published  at  Romę  towards  the  cnd  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, called  forth  yiolent  oppottition  from  the  authońties 
of  the  Church,  but  met  with  many  supporters  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  Ile  seems  to  haye 
held  "  that  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  mind  remoyed  from  all  extemal  and  finite  things,  and 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  loye  of  the  Supremę 
Being  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  iuŁerest  or  rc- 
ward."  In  morę  modem  times  Fenelon  and  Madame 
Guyon  haye  taught  quietism.  They  are,  howeyer,  usu- 
ally  called  Scmi-Quietist8.  The  two  following  propo- 
sitions  from  F(^nelon's  Maxims  of  the  Sauits  were  con- 
demned  by  Innocent  XII  in  1699 :  1.  There  is  attaina- 
ble  in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  expec- 
tation  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  haye  no 
place.  2.  Souls  may  be  so  inflamed  with  loye  to  God, 
and  80  resigned  to  his  will,  that  if  they  bclieyed  that 
God  had  condemned  them  to  etemal  pain,  they  would 
absolutely  sacrifice  their  salyation.  Madame  Guyon 
thought  she  had  leamed  a  method  by  which  souls  might 
be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a  continual 
act  of  contemplation  and  loye  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acts  of  religion.  She  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  quieti8m  in  France,  and  hence 
arose  a  celebrated  controyersy  betwecn  Bossuet  and 
Fćnelon — the  former  of  whom  attacked  and  the  latter 
defended  seyeral  of  that  pious  lady*s  opinions.  See  the 
dissertation  by  M.  Bonnel,  De  la  Controrerse  de  Bostuei 
et  Finelon  tur  U  Quieti»me  (Neyers,  1850,  8yo) ;  Dr. 
Bumet,  Tracts  (1689, 12mo), yol.  i;  Recueil des  Ditertea 
Ptices  concemani  le  QuUłisme  et  ks  Quietistes  (1688) ; 
Weisman,  IJist,  Eodet,  §  xyii. 

Quliiiaextum,  Concilium  CZvvodoc  ircr^ccr^,  as 
a  oomplement  of  the  fifth  and  sixŁh,  so-called,  cecumen- 
ical  councils,  A.D.  555  and  680),  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople  in  692,  and  Intended  to  complete  the  disciplinary 
measures  proposed,  but  not  oompleted,  at  the  preyious 
councils.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were  held  in  a 
hall  in  the  imperial  palące  called  Tmlliis,  and  hence  it 
receiyed,  also,  the  name  of  the  Trułlan  CounciL  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Oriental  bishops,  and  its  canons 
were  publicly  receiyed  in  all  the  churches  within  the 
territories  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Although  the  Ro- 
man legates  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  this  council,  it 
was  neyer  recognised  by  the  Romisb  Church  nor  by  its 
then  ruling  pope,  Sergius  I.  This  is  due  to  the  deci- 
sions  of  tbe  council  regarding  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tolical  canons,  against  enforced  clerical  celibacy,  tbe 
rank  of  patriarcha,  the  fasting  on  Sabbath  eyes,  the 
partaking  of  blood,  etc  See  Schaff,  Ch,  Iłisiory  ,*  Mil- 
man,  llist,  oj"  Chri^ianity ;  Butler,  Ch,  History^  i,  359 ; 
Riddle,  Jlist.  ofthe  Papacy;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  voL 
i ;  Lea,  Celibacy, 

Qtiinn,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1790.  He  was  con- 
yerted  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  four  years  after 
began  to  preach.  In  1817  he  joined  the  Pbiladelphia 
Conference.  His  yarious  fields  of  labor,  as  indicated  in 
the  Conference  Minutes,  were:  Talbot  Circuit,  1817; 
Caroline,  1818;  Dauphin,  1819;  Lewiston,  1820;  Dor- 
chester,  1821-22 ;  Accomac,  1823-24 ;  and  Annamessex, 
1825.  He  then  took  a  supemumerary  rclation  until 
1838,  when,  entering  again  the  actiye  work,  he  seryed 
the  Church  on  Salisbury  Circuit,  1839-40 ;  Kent,  1841- 
42;  Milford,  1813-44;  and  Berlin,  1845.  Dcclining 
health  then  obliged  him  to  take  rest,  and  he  nettled  at 
Newtown,  Pa.,  whcre  he  dicd  Dec  13, 18G7.  Ho  was  a 
well-cultured  man  anddid  honor  to  his  Church  and  gcn- 
eration  as  a  student  and  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of 
A  tmual  Conferenceg,  1868. 

QiiinquageBXma  is  the  name  by  which  the  Sun- 
day  before  Lent  (q.  y.)  is  designated.  Tłie  first  Sun- 
day  in  Lent  being  called  Quadrage.sima,  this  being 
further  from   Easter  was   called  Quinquagc8ima  (or 
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fiftieth  Sunday),  reckoning  the  distance  from  Easter  in 
roond  nurabers.  It  was  sometimes  called  Quinquagt»i- 
ma  pteniłeniicBy  in  order  to  disŁinguuh  it  frora  the  other 
Quinquage8imaf  or  interval  betwreen  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide,  called  Qn,inquage$ifna  patchalUf  or  lafitia.  It 
18  also  called  Shnwe^Sunday  (q.  v.).  In  ordinary  years 
Quinquagesima  is  the  forty-ninth  day  before  Easter ;  in 
leap-year  it  Is  the  fiilieth. 

Qiiinquarboreii8,  Joaknes  (or  Jean  Cinqarbre), 
a  leamed  Frenchroani  was  a  native  of  AuriUac,  in  Au- 
yergnę.  In  1554  he  was  madę  regius  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Paris ;  in  1575  he  was  madę  dean 
of  the  faciUty,  and  occapied  this  position  until  the 
year  15d7|  wheu  he  died.  He  wrote,  Institutio  Lingua 
EbraioBj  cum  NotiSj  etc.  (Paris,  1610) : — De  Re  Gramma- 
tica  Hebraica  Opus  (ibid.  1549, 1556, 1582;  AocessU  et- 
iam  Liber  de  Notis,  L  e.  Abbreviaturit  Hthraorum  [Yen- 
Ice,  1588,  and  Paris,  1609,  cum  Notis  P,  ViffnoliiJ)  '.—Nota 
«fi  Clenardi  Grammatiea  Hebraica  (Paris,  1549,  1564). 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Chaldee  of  Jonathan 
OD  ffotea,  Joelf  Amós  (ibid.  1556  and  1563).  See  FUret, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  106;  iii,  124;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliographischea  Himdbuchy  p.  113;  Wolf,  Bibliofheca 
Hebr,  iv,  250,  298;  Jdcher,  AUgem,  GeUhrten- Lexikon, 
9.v,    (RP.) 

Quinquarticiilar  ControYoray  is  a  dispate 
which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1594  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  Calyinists  respecting  the  following  five  pointa : 
predestination,  free  will,  effectual  grace,  perseyerance, 
and  the  extent  of  redemption.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
cooferences  were  held  on  these  same  points;  and  in 
1630  bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  dis- 
puted  matter8,and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Charles 
I.  The  next  year  the  controTersy  was  revtved  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbtshop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injuncdons  conoem- 
ing  the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  these  limits  having  been  exoeeded  by  Thom- 
as Cooke,  a  fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  in  a 
Latin  serroon  preached  before  the  unirersity  in  1634, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  publtc  recantation.— Farrar, 
Eccies,  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Collier,  Ecclet,  Hitt. ;  Mosheim, 
Ecdes.  Hitt.  voL  iiL  See,  also,  Dort,  Synod  of  ;  Fivb 
Pourrs. 

Quinqtiatria,  an  ancient  Roman  festival  celebrat- 
ed  in  honor  of  Minerya  on  March  19.  Some  writers 
allege  that  its  obeenranoe  was  limited  to  one  day ;  oth- 
ers,  however,  say  that  it  lasted  for  five  days.  This  last 
is  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  who  considers  it  to  have  been  a 
festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Mi- 
nerya ;  and  henoe  it  was  customaiy  for  women  on  that 
day  to  consult  diyiners  and  fortune-tellers. — Gardner, 
FaiUu  ofthe  World,  s.  r. 

Quinqiiennalia,  games  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festiyals  at  the 
end  of  eyery  fomr  years.  On  these  occasions  keen  com- 
petitions  were  carried  on  in  musie,  gymnastics,  and 
horse-racing.  Quinquennalia  were  obseryed  in  honor 
of  Julius  Ci^r,  and  also  of  Augustus;  but  they  seem  to 
haye  been  celebrated  with  peculiar  splendor  ander  Nero, 
from  whose  time  they  were  discontinued,  until  at  length 
they  were  reyiyed  by  Domitian  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus. — Gardner,  ^ait^  ofthe  World,%,\. 

QuintlU&nl  were  a  sect  of  Montanists  who  ap- 
peared  in  Phrygia  abont  189.  They  were  so  called  from 
thelr  prophetess,  Quintilla  of  Carthage.  One  ofthe  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  this  strange  sect  was  that  women  are  by 
the  Scriptures  entitled  to  perform  episcopal  and  other 
ministerial  duties.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifls 
to  Eve,  in  con8equence  of  her  haying  eaten  of  the  for- 
bidden  tree,  and  quoted  the  history  of  Miriam,  and  the 
four  daughtcrs  of  Philip,  who  were  prophetesses,  in  yin- 
dication  of  their  proceedings.  In  their  assemblies  vir- 
gins  appeared  in  white  robes,  personating  prophetesses. 
The  errors  of  this  sect  were  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  in  320.    Tcrtullian  chargcs  the  Quintil]ani 


with  haying  opposed  baptism,  and  wrote  a  woik  od  that 
subject. 

Qalntillian8.    See  Quintilłaki. 

Ouintin  Matays,  sometimes  called  the  Farrier  of 
Antwerp,  was  famous  for  haying  been  tnnsformed  from 
a  blacksmith  to  a  pointer  by  the  force  of  lorę.  He  h*d 
followed  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and  fanier  near  twen- 
ty  yearS)  when,  falling  io  loye  with  a  painter^s  daugbter, 
who  was  very  handsome,  and  disUked  nothing  in  bim 
but  his  profession,  be  quiŁted  his  trade  and  betook  bim- 
self  to  painting,  in  which  art,  assisled  by  a  good  natnral 
taste,  a  master,  and  the  power  of  loye  into  the  bargain, 
he  madę  a  yery  uncommon  and  surprising  progresa.  He 
was  a  painstaktng,  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  and 
much  better  at  representing  the  defects  than  the  beaa- 
ties  of  naturę.  One  of  his  beat  pieces  is  a  DtMcaAfnjm 
tkt  Crot$y  in  tbe  chapel  at  the  Cathedra!  of  Antwerpy  for 
which,  and  a  mnltitade  of  other  histories  and  portraita, 
he  gained  many  admirers,  especially  for  his  laborions 
neatnessi  whicb,  in  truth,  was  theprincipal  part  of  his 
character.  He  died  in  1529.  His  works  are  diapersed 
throughout  Europę. 

Quin'taa  Memmiua  (2  Mace  xi,  84).  See  Mem- 
Miua. 

Qui  procSdia  ab  UrRóguE  (trAo  prooeedett  from 
bołh,  L  e.  from  the  Father  and  the  Son)  is  the  beginning 
of  a  sequence  of  Adam  of  St.  Yictor  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
omitted  entirely  by  the  compilers  of  JSongg  ofthe  SpiriL 
The  first  yerse  runs  thus  in  the  original : 

"  Qui  procedis  ab  atmqae, 
Genitore,  Genltoqiie, 

Parlter,  Paraclite, 
Redde  lingaas  eloqnente8, 
Fac  feryentes  in  te  mentea 

Flarama  ma  diylte." 

There  is  an  English  translation,  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  in  the 
Lyra  Myttica,  p.  170  sq.,  and  by  Caswall,  in  I/ymtu  and 
PoemSf  Original  and  Tranglated,  p.  136  8q.  German 
translations  are  giyen,  together  with  tbe  original,  in 
Kónigsfcld,  Lateinische  Ilytanen,  ii,  181  są. ;  Simrock, 
Lauda  Sion,  p.  209  sq. ;  B&ssler,  A  umcahl  altchristlicher 
Lieder,  p.  Ul,  221.  See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetrg, 
p.  187 ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  ITymnol.  ii,  78 ;  Gautler,  i4<&im 
de  S.  Yictor,  i,  115 ;  Rambach,  A  nthologie  christUcha-  Gt- 
sdnge,  p.  293;  Fortlage,  Geadnge  chrittlicher  Vorzat,  p. 

401.    (ap.) 

OuirSnus.    See  Ctrekius. 

Ouirinalia,  a  festiyal  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honor  of  Quirinu8.  It  was  kept  on  Feb.  17, 
being  the  day  on  which  Romulus,  who  was  called  Qui- 
rinus,  was  said  to  haye  been  carried  up  to  bcayen. 

OoirliiL    See  Querini. 

Quirk  is  an  architectural  term  for  a  smali  acute 
channel  or  reoesa  much  used  in  mouldiugs. 

Otliroga,  Joseph,  a  Spantsh  Jesuit,  was  bon  at 
Lugo,  in  Galicia,  and  distinguiahed  himself  aa  a  mis- 
sionary  in  America.  During  his  residence  berę  he  ool- 
lected  much  Information  respecting  the  territories  be 
yisited,  and  on  bis  return  to  Europę  published  his  tray- 
els.    He  died  in  1784. 

Qui8qtieja.  This  island,  one  of  the  Great  Antilles, 
now  called  St.  Domingo  or  Hagti,  was,  at  the  time  ofthe 
disooyeryof  this  part  ofthe  wor]d,inhabited  by  a  peace- 
able  and  harmless  population,  who  were  soon  annihi- 
lated  by  Spanish  cmelty.  They  adored  the  sun  (Tona- 
tiks)  and  the  moon  (Tona),  Both  Inminaries  resided  at 
first  on  the  earth,  in  the  island  of  Quisqueja,  of  course, 
where  a  splendid  caye  was  their  mansion.  Finallr,  they 
went  to  Turił  (the  heayens),  thenoe  to  difftwe  their  light 
oyer  the  world.  The  caye  is  still  shown ;  it  bas  a  diam- 
eter  of  200  feet,  and  b  180  feet  high.  The  purity  of  its 
form  betokens  the  interference  of  human  art.  The  fig- 
ures  of  gods,  genii,  guardian  spirits,  are  engrared  in  tbe 
walls.  In  a  large  number  of  places  idols  muse  hare 
stoodin  ancient  times.  This  supposition  is  in  accordanee 
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with  the  scanty  traditions  that  haye  reacbed  os.  Morę  1 
than  A  thousand  idola  were  distributed  at  inteirala  in 
the  interior  (says  the  tnidition),aDd  the  iwo  largest,  rep- 
resenting  the  sun  and  moon,8tood  at  the  entrance.  This 
seema  to  have  been  the  onlj  tempie  of  Qaiaqoe]a,  for 
muUitudefl  of  worshippers  flocked  to  it  erery  day  from 
all  parta  of  the  island.  They  belleved  that  their  coun- 
try was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  6r8t  men 
were  shut  up  in  two  cares  of  the  Kauta  moantain,  and 
there  watched  by  a  giant  The  jailer,  having  once  vent- 
ured  out  of  this  recess,  was  changed  into  stone  by  the 
sun,  whose  ra3r8  were  too  powerful  for  him.  The  cap- 
tive  men,  thus  liberated,  came  forth  in  their  tum.  Many 
were  thoae  who  shared  the  giant*s  fate,  being  trans- 
formed  into  animals,  Stones,  or  plants.  Little  by  little 
those  denizens  of  darkness  became  used  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  souls  of  men  repair  to  the  mountains  which 
coYcr  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  and  there,  in  a  cool 
country,  rich  in  springs,  they  feed  on  the  sayory  fruit 
of  the  memmey-tree,  called  by  the  Spaniards  apricots 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  Uving  men  piously  abstain  from 
touching  those  fruits,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  souls  of 
their  subsistence. 

Their  country  was,  primitirely,  much  larger,  and 
was  not  an  island;  but  a  terrible  fiood  inundated  the 
land,  leaving  only  discorered  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
This  happened  under  the  following  circumstances :  A 
rich  man,  called  Toja,  lost  by  a  sudden  death  his  young- 
eat  son,  whoee  mother  had  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Not 
to  part  from  the  dear  remains,  he  put  them  into  a  large 
pnmpkin.    After  some  time  he  took  off  the  lid,  and  saw, 
to  his  dismay,  that  the  pumpkin  was  fiUed  with  green- 
ish  water,  in  which  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  aąuatic 
monaters  were  swimming  abouL    In  his  terror  he  had 
recourse  to  his  friends,  and  deliberated  with  them  what 
was  to  be  done.    Meanwhile  his  other  children  took  the 
pumpkin  in  their  midst  to  have  a  look  at  the  sea  which, 
they  had  heard,  was  hidden  in  it.     When  they  saw 
their  fatber  retuming  from  his  cali,  conscious  of  punish- 
able  inquisitivene8s,  they  put  the  pumpkin  roughly  on 
the  ground  and  ran  away.    The  funereal  vessel,  thus 
carelessly  handled,  got  tf  rent,  and  hence  the  waters  of 
the  sea  flowed,  without  intermission,  nlght  and  day,  nntil 
all  lower  parts  of  the  earth  were  cover^,  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops  alone  protruded  from  the  unirersal  ocean. 
Those  topa  became  islands  and  the  abode  of  the  surviv- 
ing  few.     The  sun  and  moon  sent  to  Qui8queja  as  their 
lepresentatiyes  two  other  gods,  Tokahuna  and  Temno, 
the  supremę  rulers.    Other  superior  beinga  followed,  and 
were  all,  morę  or  less,  solemnly  worshipped.    Imagcs  of 
stone  and  of  day  were  madę  of  them,  and  decorated  the 
great  tempie  and  the  interior  of  the  huts.    These  gods 
were  thankful  for  the  worship  they  receivcd.  and  in  re- 
turn granted  the  pious  people  successful*  fishing  and 
hnnting,  yictory  in  battle  (their  images  were  fastened 
in  battle  with  a  string  to  the  forehead  of  the  combat- 
ants),  plentiful  crops,  roin  or  sunshine,  as  circumstances 
reąuired.    The  women  were  blessed  with  happy  child- 
beds  and  the  girls  with  pleasant  husbands.     A  great 
festiyal  was  solemnized  eyery  year  in  honor  of  all  these 
gods.     The  cacique  on  that  occasion  appeared  with  a 
drum  madę  of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  which  he  beat 
unremittingly.     The  whole  township  folluwed  him  to 
the  tempie,  where  the  priests  receiyed  eyery  coming 
CTowd  with  tremendous  shouts,  and  took  possession  of 
the  offerings.    The  latter  oonsisted  of  thin  flour  cakes, 
which  were  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  smali 
portions  of  them  giyen  back  to  the  heads  of  the  fami- 
iies.    Those  little  slices  were  carefiilly  prcscryed  through 
the  whole  year.    A  generał  dance  followed.     It  was  at 
this  solemn  occasion  that  most  of  the  matrimonial  ofTers 
and  arrangements  took  place.    All  traces  of  this  ancient 
pagan  worship  were  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  Span- 
iards, and  the  smali  Indian  people  was  exterminatei(l. — 
Yollmer,  Wdrterh.  d,  MytAoL  s.  v. 

Qalsshion  {pulrinar^  cussinutf  cułcUrum)f  a  cnsh- 
ioD,  usually  of  yelyet,  and  stuffed  with  wool  or  horse- 
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hair,  for  the  senrice-book  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
appears  in  Henry  YI^s  Book  of  the  Hours,  and  was  used 
by  bbhop  Andre wes.  In  the  former  it  b  on  the  south 
side,  in  the  latter  on  the  north.  Albertis  mentions  the 
wooden  desk,  plated  {leffile)^  as  a  modem  substitute. 
The  book  was  first  set  on  the  right  side  and  afterwards 
moyed  to  the  left  side  of  the  altar  at  mass. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  y. 

OuiBtorp,  a  family  of  Christian  theologians,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Bernhard  Fr.,  was  bom  at  Kostock,  Apńl  11, 1718. 
In  1753  ho  was  madę  superintendent,  in  1766  doctor  and 
professor  of  tbeology,  in  1779  generał  superintendent^ 
and  afterwards  chancellor  and  curator  of  the  Uniyeisity 
of  Greifswalde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1788.  He  wrote, 
Ditsertatio  £pitt.  de  A  theitmo  Benedidi  de  Spinoza  (Ros- 
tock,  1743)  i^JHśs,  Epitt,da  CoUatione  Librorum  Scrip' 
tura  Sacra  tpi  Jnterpretażione  S.  S.  haud  Injusta  (ibid. 
1736): — Disp,  £xegdioO'dogmatica  eaqve  Inaug,  dć 
Judai*  Corde  Compunctis  (ibid.  1749)  :—0b  die  A  krater 
tor  und  nack  der  Sundfluth  haben  schreiben  kórmenf 
Ditp*  de  Notione  FUiarum  et  Filiarum  Dti  (ibid.  1761) : 
— Dup.  de  Adopiione  EcdesioMiica  V,  T,  (ibid.  1755) : — 
Ob,  ehe  die  aogenamUe  griechUche  Uebersetzunp  der  sieb' 
zig  Dolmetecher  von  der  Bibel  des  A,  T.zu  Siande  ge- 
bommen,  eehon  eme  griechuche  Ueben^ung  der  Junf 
Bucher  Afoees  vorha»den  geweaen  set  f  (ibid.  1756) : — 
A^icm  MichaUa  A  rchangeli  cum  Diaboli  de  Corpore  Moeie 
Disceptaiio  Fabuła  sUf  (Gieifswalde,  1770)  :^De  An^ 
gelis  Dei  m  Legltlaiione  Sinaitiea  Ałiniatris,  Gal.  iiit  19 
(ibid.  1771)  :—Di»p.  de  '»'■'  Pi-^aS  MO^  ^-^3  niin  O 
abt.  in'^pbn,  reperio  2  Chroń,  xxxiv,  14, 15,  e(  2  Kings 
xii,  8  (ibid.  1771) :— Z)e  THplici  Christi  Officio  (ibid. 
1784).  See  FUrst,  BUd.  Judaica,  iii,  124  sq.;  Winer, 
Theol  Handbuch,  p.  436, 719. 

2.  JoiiANM  (1),  was  bora  at  Rostock,  Aug.  18, 1584. 
Haying  completed  his  studies  at  his  natiye  place  and 
at  Fraukfort-on-the-Oder,  he  trayelled  through  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  and  Flanders,  and  after  his  return,  in 
1615,  he  became  professor  in  his  natiye  city.  In 
1616  he  was  madę  doctor  of  tbeology,  in  1645  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  superintendent  of  St.  Jacobi,  and 
died  at  Dobran,  May  2, 1648.  He  wrote,  Annotationet 
in  Omnet  Libros  Bibiicos  (Frankfort,  1698)  :—Commeni, 
in  Omnes  Epp.  Pauli: — Cattigałio  JldfrcBorum,  etc 
See  FUrst,  bAL  Judaica,  iii,  125;  Jocher,  Allgem,  Ge^ 
lehrten-Leicihon,  s.  y. 

3.  JoHANM  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Bos- 
tock,  Feb.  5, 1624.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde,  Konigs- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  and  Leyden,  was  madę  doctor  of  tbe- 
ology, and  died  as  rector  magmfiats  Dec  24, 1689.  He 
wrote,  Catechesit  Antipapistica : — Pia  Deńderia,  etc 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugem,  Geiehrten-Lexikon,  s.  y. 

4.  Jon  ANN  NiKOLAU8,son  of  the  foregoing,was  bora 
at  Rostock,  Jan.  6, 1651,  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
Kónigsberg,  trayeUed  through  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  and  after  his  return,  in  1676,  he  was  madę 
deacon  of  St.  Nicolai,  afterwards  pastor  and  superintend- 
ent, and  finally  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Aug. 
9, 1715.  HLb  writings,  which  are  yery  numerous,  touch 
upon  almost  eyery  department  of  theology,  and  are  enu- 
merated  by  Jocher  in  his  A  Ugem,  GeUhrten-T..exikon,  s.  y. 
See,  also,  Diestel,  Geechichte  des  A  Iten  Testamenis  tn  der 
chrułL  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  p.  372.     (R  P.) 

Qllitaztli  is,  according  to  Mexican  mythology,  the 
serpent  woman  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age 
of  the  world.  populated  the  earth  by  the  succcssiye  birth 
of  a  number  of  twins.  The  latter  are  represented  on 
monuments  holding  in  their  hands  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
from  which  they  haye  crept — Yollmer,  Wóiierb.  d,  J/y- 
thoL%.y, 

Qtdtman,  Frederick  Henry,  I).D.,  an  eminent 
American  diyine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in 
1760,  and  after  studying  theology  at  home  and  abroad 
became  pastor  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
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greitijr  diitingaubed  himwlf  jn  (he  pulpit  ind  the 
press.  He  dicd  in  1833.  AiDong  hia  notewonby  pub- 
licsliona  »re  ■  Trralitt  on  Magie  {\%l<i):^Ktafigttiatt 
Caltchilm  (1814)  ;  — //ymł-Aooi  of  lU  Synod  o/A'oc 
York  (1817).  Sce  EtiagtL  Ra.  Oct.  1868,  p.  186; 
Spngue,  AanaU  fl/lhe  Amfrican  Pulpity  Oj  llfi  lą. 

Qillver  it  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  Iwo  Tery 
different  llebrew  worda.  The  EnglJah  word  "  quivCT" 
is  ■  rariMion  or ''eorer"  (from  the  French  coiicrir), 
md  thercfure  auBweii  ło  tbo  Kcoud  uf  the  turo  llebrew 

TbU  occun  oniy  in  Gen,  xxn\,  8— "Hke 
(litenUly  "  thy  thingii"),  Ihy  jutirr  md  thy 
bow."  It  ia  derivHi  (by  iiese- 
nins,  netaur.  p.  1(>04,  md  FUreC, 
Hiimbrorlerb.  li,  62H)  from  k  root 
which  bu  tbe  force  or  iaaguig, 
Thł  puuge  ilnlf  łlTurda  no  elae 
Ul  iU  meming.  U  may  there- 
fai«  łigniPr  dlber  a  qujver  or  ■ 
nupendcd  wcapon—ror  instance, 

guage    wi»    fonnerly    cailed    a 
"  hangtt." 


gtJIYER 


IB  the  inleiprelera  art 
divided.  The  Sepu,  Vulg.,  and 
TargumPaeudo-Jon.adheretotbe 
ronner;  OnkElos,  the  Peahito  aod 
Arabie  Yeniona,  to  the  latter. 
2.  nc^H,  aiipSA.     The  root 


ua,  Thnaur.  p. 


■rrawi  onIy  in  Lam. 


(Geaeni- 
ICI).  From  two 
uf  iu  occurrences,  iłs  fbrce  would 
•eeni  lo  be  tbat  of  cnntaining  ur 
conaaling  (Pm.  cxxrii,  b;  laa. 
xlix,  2).  It  ii  connccled  wiih 
iii,  13.     Ila  othcr  occuTTencea  ire 


Job  x: 

tbese  the  Sepl.  tranalatesil  by  "quiver"(^|i(r|M),with 
two  exceplions,  Job  xxxix,  23,  and  Psa.  cxxi'ii,  6,  in 
the  Tormer  of  which  they  tender  it  by  "  bow,"  in  the 
Utter  by  iinSir^ia. 

The  quivet  u  a  case  or  box  for  arrawa,  which  waa 
alung  om  tbe  aboulder  in  eucb  a  ponilioii  tbat  a  auldiec 
could  wilh  ease  draw  out  the  arrowa  when  he  waiited 
them  (laa.  xiix,!  t  Jer.  v,  IS).    Tbere  ia  nothinę  in  (he 

W»y  it  waa  carried.     The  quivers  of  the  Asayrians  are 


ADcleuL  Egjptliin  Archer  aud  QDtv 
urea  and  lancifid  deaigna.  They  were  wom  at  (he  faack, 
with  tbe  top  between  the  ehoulders  of  tbe  wearer,  or 
hang  at  the  >id«  of  tbe  chariot.    The  Egyptim  war- 


Qii<Ten  on  Greek  Scnlptorai. 
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riors,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  them  slang  nearly  bori- 
zontal,  drawing  out  the  arrows  from  beneath  the  arm 
(Wilkinaon,  Anc  EgypU  abńdgin.  i,  854).  The  quiver 
was  about  foar  inches  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  belt 
paaaing  over  the  sboalder  and  across  the  breast  to  the 
oppoaite  aide.  When  not  iu  actual  use,  it  was  shifted 
behind,  or  bung  at  the  side  of  the  cbariot,  like  tbat  of 
the  Assyrians.  See  Chariot.  Among  the  ancient 
Grceks,  the  quiver  was  principally  madę  of  hide  or 
leather,  and  was  adorned  with  gold,  painting,  and 
braiding.  It  had  a  lid  (vCifia)y  and  was  suspended  from 
the  right  sboalder  by  a  belt  passing  over  the  breast  and 
behind  the  back.  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  bip,and  is  so  seen  in  the  annexed  figares,  the  right- 
hand  one  repreaenting  aa  Amazon,  and  the  left^hand  an 
Asiatic  arcber. 

**  Quiver**  Is  also  used  figuTatively  for  houMt  ^nd  ar- 
rowa  for  children  (Psa.  cxxvii,  5).     See  Abchkr. 

OuobdaB  is  the  magie  drum  ased  by  physicians 
and  sorcerers  among  the  Laplanders  to  chase  the  evil 
spirits  which  are  suppoeed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases.  It  is  covered  with  figures  of  aniroals  and  mys- 
terious  characters,  and  embcllished  with  diy^ers  orna- 
mental  appendages. 

Quod  permittat  is,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
writ  granted  to  the  succeasor  of  a  minister  for  the  recov- 
ery  of  pasture  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  c  24. 

Otioin,  the  oater  angle  of  a  wali 

QuotatłonB,  Biblical.  The  rerbal  clŁations  con- 
taine<l  in  Scripture  are  of  three  classes :  (a)  Thoae  which 
the  later  writers  of  the  Old  Test.  make  from  the  earlicr. 
(b)  The  qaotations  madę  by  Paul  from  heathen  aathors 
— y\z.  Acts  xvii,  28  from  Arattis,  Phanom.  5|  or  Cle- 
anthes,  ffymn,  ad  Jov.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xVf  83  from  Menan- 
der's  Thaia;  and  Tit.  i,  12  from  Callimachus,  Hymn,  ad 
Jov,  8,  according  to  Theodoret,  or  Epimenides  accord- 
ing  to  Jerome,  Chryzostom,  Epiphanius,  and  others.  To 
these  may  be  added  Gal.  v,  23,  where  the  words  jcard 
tS»v  roiovrti)v  ovk  tan  yófioc  are  identical  with  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  Pol,  iii,  8  (Gili,  Notes  and  Qu€rieSy 
V,  175).  Perhaps  also  Acts  xiv,  17  and  James  i,  17, 
from  their  rhythmical  form,  may  be  quotations.  (c) 
Those  which  the  New  Test.  contains  from  the  Old  Test 
The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  are  the  most  impor- 
tant,  and  the  only  ones  demanding  special  notice  here. 
The  following  treatment  as  to  the  former  is  based  upon 
tbat  in  Fairbaim*s  Dicłionary,  and  as  to  the  lattcr  upon 
the  aniele  in  Kitto'8  CydopcediOf  with  additions  from 
other  sources. 

I.  ParaUel  Passages  of  the  Old-  Tutament  Sa-ipt* 
vre«. — ^The  principal  of  these  are  tbe  following :  Many 
aectiona  of  the  boŃoks  of  Chronicles  seem  to  be  quoted 
from  the  earlier  Scriptures.  The  historical  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (xxxvi-xxxix)  are  repeated  in  2 
Kinga  xviii-xx.  The  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah  reap- 
pears  is  2  Kings  xxiv,  xxv.  Of  Psa.  xviii  we  have  two 
copiea,  one  in  2  Sam.  xxit.  Compaie  also  Gen.  xlvi 
with  Numb.  xxvi,  and  Ezra  ii  with  Neb.  viL  Other 
instances  are  cited :  Hab.  ii,  14  from  Isa.  xi,  9 ;  Jon.  ii, 
8  from  Psa.  xlii,  8;  ii,  6  from  Psa.  lxix,  2;  Obad.  i,  8 
from  Jer.  xlix;  and  8everal  passages  in  the  later  Psalms, 
which  are  found  also  in  the  earlier.  The  reader  will  lind 
a  list  of  the  variation8  discovered  by  a  comparison  of 
most  of  the  foregoing  passages  in  the  notes  to  Cappelli, 
CrU.  Sac.  (i,  80-44  [ed.  1775]).  See  also  Kennicott, 
Biblia  Uebraica  (u,  727,  etc),  and  State  ofPrinted  He- 
brew  Text  (pt.  i). 

The  question  to  be  determined  is;  Are  we  to  regard 
each  of  the  textaal  variations  thus  brought  to  light  as 
a  blunder  to  be  corrected  in  one  or  other  of  the  parallel 
Scriptures,  or  as  a  deviation  (intentional  or  otherwise) 
on  the  part  of  the  later  writer  from  the  language  of  the 
earlier  ?  In  considering  this  question  a  distinction  most 
be  madę  between  two  classes  of  parallel  passages — the 
one  clase  consisting  of  those  in  which  the  same  story  is 
told,  or  tbe  same  sentiments  expre88ed,  by  two  different 


writers,  and  the  later  writer  avails  himself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earlier,  though  it  may  be  without  any  very 
exact  or  servile  adherence  in  every  word  and  clause ; 
tbe  other  consisting  of  those  in  which  a  public  or  other 
docnment  Ls  inserted  in  two  separate  records.  It  would 
seem  that  such  variations  as  are  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  former  description  are  morę  likely  to  be  designed 
and  original,  being  probably  traceable  to  the  free  use 
which  tbe  later  writer  madę  of  the  materials  fumished 
by  the  earlier;  and  that  variations  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  latter  description  are  morę  likely  to  be  blunders 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  transcribere  and  similar 
causes.  But  this  anticipation  is  only  partially  realized, 
inasmuch  as  errors  of  transcription  are  found  in  the  for- 
mer class  of  passages,  and  alterations  obvioasly  designed 
are  found  in  the  latter.  Let  us  illnstrate  this  by  four 
examples,  two  of  each  class. 

1.  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  oontained  in  Isa. 
ii,  l-A  is  found  also  in  Mic.  lv,  1-8.  The  variations  are 
few  and  of  no  great  importance.  But,  such  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  text  of  either  of 
these  passages  ever  differed  from  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
of  no  con8equence  in  the  present  inquiry  whether  Micah 
borrowed  from  Isaiah  or  Isaiah  from  Micah,  or  both 
from  an  older  prophet.  There  is  no  evidenee  whatever 
that  the  later  writer  madę  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reproduce  in  every  minutę  particular  the  language  of 
his  predeoessor.  His  heart  was  too  fuli  of  the  great 
thought  embodied  in  the  language  to  permit  him  to  be 
minutely  attentive  to  every  fold  of  the  dress  in  which  it 
had  been  presented.  Possibly,  also,  the  quotation  was 
madę  from  memory ;  and,  if  so,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
any  varietie8  of  expre8sion  are  found  in  it,  but  that  they 
are  so  few  and  so  trivial.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there- 
fore,  it  would  be  qaite  unwarrantable  to  correct  the  one 
passage  from  the  other.  The  text  in  both  passages  is 
accurate  and  genuine,  and  any  attempted  emendationa 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  two  passages  into  rigid 
harmony  would  oertainly  be  alterations  for  the  worse, 
not  for  the  better. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  Nathan  In  2  Sam.  yii  occupiea 
a  very  conspicuous  position  in  the  Old  Test.,  and,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  whole  narnitive  ia  repeated  in  1  Chroń. 
(xvii),  not,  however,  without  a  very  considerable  num- 
bcr  of  alterations.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  most  of  the  alterations  are  to  be  traoed  to  the  aa- 
tbor  of  Chronicles,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  yariooa 
readings.  As  is  usual,  the  later  writer  makes  a  free  use 
of  the  earlier  narrative,  adapting  it  and  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
time.  Thus  be  writes  ^'^^^  for  ^II^T,  prefers  D^^rtst  to 
nih*^  or  *Ó1H,  sometimes  substitutes  H^l^bn  for  M^biss, 

kingdofih  and  alters  or  omits  words  or  clausea  which  ap- 
pear  to  him  obscure  or  unessential.  The  most  remark- 
able omission  b  in  ver.  18  as  compared  with  ver.  14  of 
the  narrative  in  Samuel.  Compare  also  ver.  17  with 
ver.  19  of  Samuel  Still,  thoagh  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  variations  between  the  two  narnitives  are 
to  be  traced  to  tbe  design  of  tbe  later  author,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  we  do 
not  think  tbat  all  of  them  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Two  instances  may  be  given,  in  the  one  of  which 
the  text  in  Chronicles  may  fittingly  be  corrected  by  that 
in  Samuel ;  in  the  other  the  text  in  Samuel  may  be  cor- 
rected by  that  in  Chronicles.  (1.)  In  1  Chroń,  xvii,  18, 
19  we  read, "  What  can  David  speak  morę  to  thee  Jbr 
the  honor  of  thy  serranty  TjnSCTK  l^a^K  ...  For 
thy  servttni^s  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart 
hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness.*^  Not  to  mention  the 
difficulty  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  18, 
it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  whoie  passage  is  quite 
out  of  harroon}'  with  the  context.  Accordingly,  on  tum- 
ing  to  the  corresponding  yerses  in  Samuel,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  expres8cd  very  different 
indeed,  the  words  being  ^  And  what  can  David  say  morę 
anto  thee  ...  for  thy  wonPs  sake,  and  acconUng  to 
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thine  own  heart,'*  etc.  (ver.  20,  21).  IŁ  is  not  improb- 
able  that  what  we  caddoI  but  regard  as  tbe  erroueous 
readings  in  Chronides  are  to  be  traced  to  the  similaiiŁj 
between  *^yih  aod  ^33^  in  the  former  of  the  two  venes, 
and  ^"^3^  and  ^^39  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Scptuagint  translation  of  ChroDides  the  ob- 
jectionable  words  are  omitted.  (2.)  The  other  instance 
is  in  2  Sam.  vii,  23,  compared  with  1  Chroń,  xvii,  21. 
In  the  former  we  read,  aocording  to  the  authorized 
translation, "  WhaŁ  one  nation  in  the  earth  b  like  thy 
people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for 
a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do 
for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  for  thy  land,  before 
thy  people  (^2Qp,from  before),  which  thou  redeemedst  to 
thee  from  Egypt,  [from]  the  nations  and  their  gods?*' 
The  text  of  this  rerse  is  obrioosly  yery  confiiBed;  and 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  some  tolerable  sense,  oor 
translatora  have  rendered  *^aDiS  as  if  it  were  '^Sfib  and 
have  insertedy}X>m,without  any  authority,  towards  the 
dose.  Now,  withoat  venturing  to  affirm  that  the  text 
in  Chronicles  is  to  be  received  as  in  ever}'  particalar  the 
tnie  and  gennine  one,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  borrow- 
ing  from  it  what  we  believe  to  be  an  important  emen- 
dation  of  the  text  in  Samuel — viz.  the  substitution  of 
t3*15lb,  to  drite  out,  for  ^Xixb  (the  words  are  very  sim- 
ilar), ybr  thy  land,    This  will  allow  us  to  give  *i2D^  its 

proper  force,  and  render  unnecessaiy  the  insertion  of  the 
unauthorized  yrom;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse  when  thus  corrected  being  as  follows:  "To 
drive  out  from  before  thy  people,  whom  thou  redeemedst 
to  thee  from  Egypt,  nations  and  their  gods." 

3.  The  two  remaiuing  example8  are  of  a  different 
description,  consisting  not  of  historical  or  prophetical 
passages  freely  madę  use  of  by  a  later  writer,  but  of 
docaments  of  which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  editions. 
The  first  is  David*s  noble  song  of  thank8giving,  of  which 
two  copies  have  oome  down  to  us — the  one  inoorporated 
with  the  histoiy  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  the  other  with  the 
psalm -book  as  Psa.  xviii.  Now,  on  comparing  thesc 
two  copies  of  the  same  song,  we  find  scarcely  a  single 
linę  of  the  one  exactly  identical  with  the  corresponding 
linę  of  the  other;  some  of  the  yariations  being  of  ex- 
tremdy  little  importance,  others  of grcater  moment.  The 
ąuestion  here  again  arises :  How  are  these  variations  to 
be  accounted  for?  łlow  comes  it  that  two  copies  of 
the  same  song,  hauded  down  to  us  in  the  same  volume, 
should,  though  identical  in  the  generał  sentiments  ex- 
pressed,  in  the  train  of  thougbt,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
yerscs,  present  so  many  minutę  differences  in  the  details 
of  the  composition  ?  On  first  thougbt,  we  are  disposed 
to  conclude,  somewhat  rashly,  that  all  the  yariations 
must  be  regaided  as  errors  of  transcription,  and  that  in 
this  case  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothcsis  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor,  inasmuch  as  we  havc 
here  the  case  not  of  an  independent  author  adapting  to 
bis  own  purpose  the  materials  fumished  by  previons 
wiiters,  but  of  a  coUector  giving  insertion  to  a  document 
which,  one  would  suppose,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  as 
nearly  as  poasible  in  the  words  of  the  original  author. 
On  comparing,  bowever,  the  psalm  with  the  histor}',  it 
is  eyident  that  all  the  yariations  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  For  example,  the  yery  first  words  of 
the  psalm,  "  I  will  loye  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,"  do 
not  appear  in  the  other  copy ;  and  of  this  the  only  ad- 
missible  explanation  plainly  is  that  the  words  in  ąues- 
tion constitute  an  authorized  addition  to  the  song  in  its 
original  form,  the  addition  being  roade  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  morę  perfectly  to  liturgical  use. 
If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  of  this 
song  there  have  been  transmitted  to  us  two  authorized 
editions — the  one,  which  is  insertcd  in  the  history,  pre- 
senting  the  song  in  its  origuial  form ;  the  other  present- 
ing  it  in  the  slightly  allered  form  which  was  given  to  it 
when  incorporated  with  the  authorized  liymn-book  of 
the  Ilcbrew  nation.    In  this  way  a  conaiderablc  num- 


ber  of  the  yariations  may  be  accounted  for,  bot  not,  by 
any  means,  all  of  them ;  for,  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  disGoyer  any  useful  purpose 
which  could  be  senred  by  their  intiodaction ;  and  sey- 
eral  of  them  are  j  ust  the  sort  of  alterations  which  most 
usually  arise  from  the  mistake  of  transcribeis — as,  for 
example,  the  interchange  of  letters  of  similar  form,  th« 
transposition  of  letters,  etc  (thus  for  K^*^*),  and  he  iras 
seen,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  11,  we  find  in  Psa.  xviii,  11  [10  J 
SC^T^^I,  and  he  didfty;  and  for  liaTT*'^  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
46  we  find  laiTT^'^  in  Psa.  xyui,  46  [45]).  The  tcxt  in 
Sam  ud  is  the  morę  antique  in  form^as,  for  example,  in 
the  morę  sparing  insertion  of  yowd  letters;  but  that  of 
the  Psalm  appears  to  baye  been  morę  carefuUy  pre- 

ser\*ed.  Thus,  there  is  little  doabt  that  for  *^i2f,  in  2 
Sam.  xxii,  26,  we  ought  to  read  *I3^,  as  in  the  Psalm ; 
and  in  yer.  28,  TKI  of  Samuel  ought  to  be  read  nnH*^ 
or  nrti<  ^S,  as  in  the  Psalm ;  and  in  the  second  dause 
also  the  reading  in  the  Psalm  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
So  in  yers.  83, 44, 47, 49.  On  the  other  band,  in  yers.  a, 
43,  the  reading  in  Samud  may  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Psalm. 

4.  Our  last  example  is  the  Decalogue,  of  which  we 
haye  two  editions,  in  Exod.  xx  and  Deut.  y,  between 
which  there  are  not  a  few  dilTerences,  some  of  consider- 
able  importance.  But  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these  diiferences  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  tbe 
copyist ;  certainly  the  morę  important  of  them  must 
be  traced  to  the  author.  They  are  principally  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  and  tenih  commandments :  in  the 
latter,  the  two  first  clauses  are  transposed  in  Dcuteron- 
omy,  and  a  slight  addition  and  alteration  madę ;  and  in 
the  former,  the  remember  of  Exodus  is  exchanged  for 
obserte  in  Deuteronomy;  thy  cattle  is  expanded  into 
łhine  ox  and  thine  ast  and  all  thy  cattle ;  and  the  "  rea- 
son  annexed''  in  Exodu8 — "For  in  six  days,"  etc. — is 
entirely  omitted  in  Deuteronomy,  and  another  state- 
ment  substltuted  for  it — "That  thy  man-servant  and 
maid-scrvant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou ;  and  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc 
The  other  alterations  are  of  less  importance.  In  each 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments.  the  dause  "As 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee**  is  insertcd  in 
Deuteronomy,  the  promise  in  the  latter  being  also  ex- 
panded  by  the  addition  of  the  dause  "  that  it  may  be 

well  with  thee;**  and  in  the  ninth,  KV^  "T?  {faUe  wił- 
ness)  is  substituted  for  "^pd  *TT.  Now,  there  is  not 
one  of  these  yariations  which  can  be  certainly  traced 

m 

to  the  oyersight  of  a  transcriber.  It  is,  indeed,  on  first 
though t,  surpiising  that  any  writer,  howeyer  consciooa 
of  the  guidance  of  tbe  Diyine  Spirit,  sbould  haye  yent- 
ured  to  depart,  eyen  in  the  minutest  particular,  f^om  the 
iptissitna  verha  of  a  document  which  had  been  staroped 
in  so  special  a  manner  with  the  impress  of  Heaven.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  that  com- 
plete  mastcry  of  the  essential  oyer  the  accidental,of  the 
spirit  over  the  letter,  which  distinguisbes  the  entire  rev- 
dation  at  once  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  tbe  New. 
But  to  explain  this  phenomenon  does  not  fali  within 
our  present  purpose.  It  is  suffident  to  remark  that 
most  of  the  yariations  are  eyidently  to  be  traced  to  the 
first  composition  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that 
nonę  of  them  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  yarious  readings.  See  Decalogue. 
From  the  four  examples  of  paralld  passages  which 
haye  been  under  reyiew,  the  following  condusions  havc 
been  elicited :  (a.)  ^hat  most  of  the  yariations  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  not  to  the  copyist ; 
and.  in  all  such  cases,  both  forms  of  the  passage  must  be 
preseryed  as  belonging  eqnally  to  the  sacred  text.  (ft.) 
That,  notwitfastanding,  a  considenble  nurober  of  yaria* 
tions  still  rcraain  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  but  probably  aroee  through  oyersight  in  transcrip- 
tion. In  such  cases  it  is  allowable  to  correct  tbe  morę 
faulty  text  by  the  morę  accnrate;  but,  in  the  absence 
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of  any  extemal  testimony  to  the  aocoracy  of  the  read- 
iog  wbich  we  prefer,  such  conectioDS  must  be  intro- 
duoed  with  caation,  and  might,  perbaps,  witb  greater 
proprietj  be  plaoed  in  tbe  margtn  (as  was  the  pracŁioe 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  cńtics)  tban  iDOorporated  with 
the  texL  The  yariations  of  this  class  would  bave  ap- 
peared  atiU  mora  numerous  had  we  selected  our  exam- 
pies  of  parallel  passages  from  those  wbich  are  oocupied 
with  Usta  of  names  or  nambere.  See  Kennioott,  Dtuer- 
fatum  <m  the  SiaU  o/the  Printed  fftbrew  Texł,  pt.  i. 

II.  OftoŁatUma  fmm  the  Old  TestameiU  in  the  New»-^ 
These  form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween  the  two  parta  of  the  Bibie.  They  are  manifold 
in  kind;  but  aU  that  we  need  here  to  say  respecting 
tbem  may  be  sammed  ap  ander  tbe  following  heads : 

1.  Sourcee  wkence  the  Quotationa  are  madę. — These 
aie  two — the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septoagint  trans- 
lation.  On  comparing  the  passages,  in  order  to  appor- 
tion  the  ąuotations  between  these  two  souroes,  we  find 
that  by  far  the  larger  namber  are  taken,  either  wholly 
or  chiefly,  from  the  SepL,  while  a  very  few  materially 
differ  from  both  the  Sept.  and  the  Hebrew.  The  latter 
were  probably  quoted  from  memory,  the  oocasion  not 
Teqairing  punctilious  accuracy  in  the  citation.  For  the 
moat  part,  the  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Sept.  are  not  materiał.  They  may  be  dassed  as 
follows: 

(1.)  Changea  of  person,  namber,  or  tense  in  particular 
words.  Thos,  in  Matt.  xxvi,  81,  we  lead,  waro^w  r6v 
wocfuya,  Kai  dta<rKopirur^ri<nrat  ró.  wpó^ara  r^c  ^ot- 
innic\  while  the  Septgiyes  it,  vaTaĘ,ovTiiv  iroifiipajteal 
iuurKopirur^ffowait  k,t,\.  (Zech.  xiii,  7)  (this  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexandrine  Codex ;  that  of  the  Yatican 
differa  oonsiderably :  irardKare  Toifę  woŁfiirac  Kai  Ik- 
aweuran  rd  irpó/3ara) ;  John  xix,  36,  'Oorovy  oh  ovv- 
rpifififTtrat  ain-oy,  for  '0<Troi;v  ov  (rwrpi^ŁTi.  Air  ab- 
TOVf  Exod.  xii,  46 ;  1  Pet  ii,  24,  Ov  rtp  fiwkunrt  abroU 
lo^rE,  for  ftuXunri  aifrov  ia^rifitp,  Isa.  liii,  5,  etc 
Comp.  also  Matt.  xi,  10  with  MaL  iii,  1 ;  and  John  xix, 
87  with  Zech.  xii,  4. 

(2.)  Sabatitution  of  synonymous  words  or  phrases  for 
those  used  in  the  Sept.  or  Hebrew :  e.  g.  John  xiii,  18, 
*0  rpwyttty  fur*  ifioit  Thv  &pTov,  iirjpiy  iir  IfU  tĄv 
mipyay  aurot;,  for  *0  i9^iutv  dprovc  ftov  ifitya\vvev 
itr  ifU  wrepyurnóy.  Psa.  xl  (xli),  9.  Comp.  Heb.  Tiii, 
8  8q.  Matt.  xii,  20,  where  b3DV373  SC^^r  nsKb  (Isa. 
xlii,  3)  is  rendered  by  tutę  dv  iK^dky  tic  v1koc  r^v 
Kpioiy.  Sometimes  the  words  thus  substituted  are  sy- 
nonymous with  those  for  which  they  are  used  only  hii' 
toricaUy;  as  when  Paul  (Gal  iv,  30)  calls  Isaac  ó  v\6c 
rjjc  i\£v^(pac,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Gen.  xxi,  10, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Abraham,  he  is  mentioned  by 
name  as  ó  vi6c  fiov  'ItraÓK.  Occasionally,  also,  this 
kind  of  substitution  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  word 
describing  a  species  for  one  desig^ting  the  genos  to 
which  it  belongs;  as  when  Paul,  in  1  Gor.  iii,  20,  subeti- 
tutes  tbe  words  tuv  oo^v  for  tbe  morę  generał  ex- 
pression,  twv  dy^ptaTrwy,  used  in  the  passage  (Psa.  xix, 
11)  which  he  ąuotes;  or  as  in  Matt.  xxii,  87,  where  Bia- 
voia  is  put  for  "T^tp,  the  special  kind  of  strength  intend- 
ed  being  that  of  the  mind. 

(8.)  Words  and  phrases  transposed :  e.  g.  Rom.  x,  20, 
Evpe3i|V  Tóic  i  fik  fiĄ  KriTOvmVf  ŁfifayĄc  Łyiv6firiv  rotę 
ifii  fiĄ  iwcpwrfaMfcy,  for  'E/i^v^c  lyerri^riy  róic  ifU 
fo^  ŁtrtpwrUinp,  cupć^ijy  rotę  ifik  fiĄ  ^lyrotrtrir,  Isa. 
lxv,  1,  etc  The  Codex  Alex.  gives  this  passage  ex- 
actly  as  cited  by  Paul 

(4.)  Words  and  clauses  interpolated  or  added:  e.  g. 
John  vi,  31,  dprop  Ik  tov  ovpavov  idutKty  aurolc  ^a- 
y€iv,  where  the  words  k  tov  and  ^ydy  are  an  ad- 
dition  (comp.  Psa.  lxxviii,  24);  1  Cor.  xv,  46,  'Ryij/ero 
o  frpiiToc  dy^pwiroc  'ASdu  eic  }fnfxijv  t^o.v^  where 
the  words  trp&roc  and  'Acdfi  are  added  by  tbe  apos- 
tle  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  7).  These  additions  are  madę  some- 
times from  parallel  passages,  and  sometimes  of  the  writ* 
er^a  own  devioe,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  mean- 


ing  of  the  passage  dearer,  or  oonnecting  it  morę  readily 
with  the  preceding  or  subseąuent  context. 

(5.)  Words  omitted  and  passages  abridged:  e.  g. 
Matt  iv,  6,  roiic  dyyikoic  avrov  ivreXcirac  irfpi  ooi/j 
Kai  iiri  xecp«i>v  dpovai  at,  fitiwore  irpooKÓ^j/yc  wpoc  Xt- 
dov  rov  wóSa  ff0Vf  for  rciic  dyytkoic  aOrov  itrriktirai 
trtpi  ff0Vj  TOv  Sia^v\aĘai  fn.  iv  irdaaic  ralc  ó^oic  <tov  * 
iiri  j(ttp£iv  dpoitai  trc,  fińiron  irpotrKÓ^/yc  repbc  \idov 
r.  w.  a..  Psa.  xc,  11, 12.  Comp.  also  Matt  xxii,  24  with 
Deut  xxv,  5 ;  Rom.  ix,  27,  28  with  Isa.  x,  22, 23 ;  Heb. 
iv,  4  with  Gen.  ii,  8,  etc 

(6.)  Passages  paraphrastically  rendered,  or  the  gen- 
erał sense  only  g^ven :  e.  g.  Rom.  ix,  25,  where  we  have 
a  panipbrastic  rendering  of  Hos.  ii,  23 ;  Rom.  x,  6  8q.,  a 
free  rendering  of  Deut  xxx,  12  sq.;  1  Cor.  i,  31,  where 
the  generał  sense  of  Jer.  ix,  24  is  given ;  comp.  also  1 
Pet  ii,  22  with  Isa.  lix,  9. 

(7.)  SeveTal  passages  qaoted  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  oonnected  sense :  c  g.  in  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18  we  have  a 
passage  madę  up  of  no  less  than  three  different  pas- 
sage8~Lev.  xxvi,  1 1 ;  Isa.  lii,  U ;  Jer.  xxxi,  1.  Comp. 
also  Mark  i,  2, 8,  where  Mai.  iii,  1  and  Isa.  xl,  8  are  com- 
bined ;  also  Rom.  xi,  8,  where  Isa.  xxix,  10  and  Deut 
xxix,  4  are  strangely  mixed  together. 

(8.)  Several  of  these  species  of  deviations  combined 
together:  e.  g.  Rom.  ii,  24,  ró  ydp  6vopa  rov  etott  it 
ifŁoc  pKaffffifuTrm  iv  rotę  ł^ttn,  for  ^c'  itpdc  iid 
iravr6c  to  wofM  fAov  pKao^futTai  lv  rdię  €^vtai. 
Here  we  have  the  substitution  of  rov  9coD  for  fi0Vf  and 
the  omission  of  Sid  iravróc,  Comp.  also  Rom.  xi,  8 
with  1  Kings  xix,  14,  for  an  instance  of  the  combina- 
tion  of  omission,  substitution,  and  transposition. 

(9.)  Passages  rather  indicated,  or  hinted  afc,  than 
formally  quoted :  e.  g.  £ph.  v,  14,  'Bytipai  ó  Kadtvdwvt 
Kai  dydtrra  Łk  TwvvfKp&v,  Kat  iwi^wni.  <roi  6  XptOTÓc, 
The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  quotation  to  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Test.  bas  becn  felt  by  all  interpretera, 
and  various  theories  have  beeu  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
removing  it  The  most  probable,  bowever,  seems  that 
which  regards  these  words  as  formed  upon  Isa.  lx,  1-3, 
and  the  passage  as  rather  hinted  at  than  ąuoted. 
Comp.  also  Heb.  xiii,  15  witb  Hos.  xiv,  2.  To  this  head 
may  be  also  referred  John  vii,  38,  where  no  particular 
passage  is  quoted,  but  soch  passages  as  Isa.  xiiv,  3 ;  lv, 
1 ;  lviii,  U ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 ;  xiii,  1,  are  alluded  to. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Test  in 
the  New  we  find  a  continual  variation  from  the  letfer 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variation  four  causes 
may  be  specified  as  having  contributed : 

First.  All  the  New-Test  writers  quoted  from  the 
Sept — correcting  it,  indeed,  morę  or  less,  by  tbe  Hebrew, 
especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their  purpose ;  occa- 
sionally deserting  it  altogether ;  still  abiding  by  it  to  so 
lai^  an  extent  as  to  show  that  it  was  the  primary 
source  whence  their  qaotation8  were  drawn.  Their  use 
of  it  may  be  best  illustratod  by  the  corresponding  use 
of  our  liturgical  ver8ion  of  the  Psalms — a  use  founded 
on  love  as  well  as  on  habit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we 
forego  when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  fol- 
low  the  roore  accurato  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Sept  verBion  do  not  interfere 
with  the  purpose  which  the  New-Test  writer  had  in 
view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  his  quo- 
tation  (see  Matt  xv,  9  [a  record  of  our  Lord's  words] ; 
Lukę  iv,  18 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  xv,  17 ;  Rom.  xv,  10 ;  2  Cor. 
iv,  13 ;  Heb.  viii,  9 ;  x,  5 ;  xi,  21).  The  current  of 
apoetolic  thought,  too,  is  frequent]y  dictated  by  words 
of  the  Sept,  wbich  differ  much  from  the  Hebrew  (see 
Rom.  ii,  24;  1  Cor.  xv,  66 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  7 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16). 
Or  even  an  absolute  intorpolation  of  tbe  Sept  is  quoted 
(Heb.  i,  6  [Deut  xxxit,  43J).  On  the  other  band^in 
Matt  xxi,  6;  1  Cor.  iii,  19,  the  Sept  is  corrected  by  the 
Hebrew ;  so,  too,  in  Matt  ix,  13 ;  Lukę  xxii,  37,  there  is 
an  effort  to  preserve  an  expressivene88  of  the  Hebrew 
which  the  Sept  had  lost :  and  in  Matt  iv,  16, 16 ;  John 
xix,  87 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  64,  the  Sept  disappears  altogether. 
In  Rom.  ix,  33  we  have  a  quotation  from  the  Sept  oom- 
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bined  with  another  from  the  Hebrew.  In  Mark  xii, 
30 ;  Lukę  x,  27 ;  Kom.  xiiy  19,  the  Sepu  and  Hebrew  are 
superadded  the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the 
Sept.  vB  uniformiy  followed;  except  in  the  one  remark- 
able  qiiotation  (Heb.  x,  80),  which,  according  neither 
uith  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Sept.,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  last-named  paasage  (Rom.  xii,  19),  wherewith 
it  exactly  coincides.  The  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9 
seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  directly  from  the  Old 
Test.,  but  rather  from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  docu- 
roent  into  which  the  language  of  Isa.  lxiv,  4  had  been 
transferred. 

Secondfy,  The  Ncw-Test.  writers  must  have  frequent- 
ly  ąuoted  from  memory.  The  Old  Test.  had  been  deep- 
ly  instilled  into  their  minds,ready  for  seryice  whenever 
needed ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  which  they 
witnessed,  madę  its  utterances  rise  up  in  life  before  them 
(comp.  John  it,  17, 22).  It  was  of  the  rery  essence  of 
Buch  a  Uving  use  of  Óld-Test.  Scripture  that  their  quo- 
tations  of  it  should  not  of  necessity  be  Terbally  exact, 

Thirdly,  Combined  with  this  there  was  an  alteration 
of  conscious  or  unconsdous  design.  Sometimes  the  ob- 
ject  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force ;  hcnce  the 
yariation  from  the  origtnal  in  the  form  of  the  divine 
oath  (Rom.  xiv,  11) ;  or  the  result  "I  quake*'  substi- 
tuted  for  the  cause  (Heb.  xii,  21) ;  or  the  insertion  of 
rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the  emphasis  (Heb.  xii, 
26) ;  or  the  change  of  person  to  show  that  what  men 
perpetrated  had  its  root  in  God's  determinate  oounsel 
(Matr.  xxvi,  31).  Sometimes  an  Old-Test,  passage  is 
abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  Uttle 
alteration,  as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness  and 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts 
i,  20 ;  1  Cor.  i,  31).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged  by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from  another 
souroe.  Thus  in  Lukę  iv,  18, 19,  althnugh  the  contents 
are  professedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  from  Isa.  lxt,  we 
bave  the  words  *'  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised," 
introduoed  from  Isa.  lviii,  6  (Sept.) ;  similarly  in  Rom. 
xi,  8,  Deut.  xxix,  4  is  combined  with  Isa.  xxix,  10.  In 
aome  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  assumed. 
In  Rom.  X,  11  the  word  wac  is  introduced  into  Isa. 
xxyiii,  16,  to  show  that  that  is  uttercd  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile  alike.  In  Rom.  xi,  26, 27,  the  *'  to  Zioń"  of  Isa.  lix, 
20  (Sept.  tviKtv  2iitfv)  is  replaced  by  **  out  of  Sion" 
(suggested  by  Isa.  ii,  3) ;  to  Zioń  the  Redeemer  had  al- 
ready  come ;  from  Zioń,  the  Christian  Church,  his  law 
was  to  go  fortb;  or  even  from  the  literał  Jerusalem 
(comp.  Lukę  xxiv,  47 ;  Rom.  xv,  19),  for  till  she  was  dc- 
stroyed  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up.  In 
Matt.  viii,  17  the  words  of  Isa.  liii,  4  are  adapted  to  the 
divine  removal  of  diaease,  the  outward  token  and  wit- 
ness  of  that  sin  which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove 
by  his  death,  thereby  fulfiUing  the  prophecy  morę  com- 
pletely.  For  other,  though  less  striking,  instances  of 
yariation  see  1  Cor.  xiv,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  15.  In  some 
places,  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken 
up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning ;  thus  the  ipx^~ 
v^voc,  which  in  Hab.  ii,  3  merely  qualified  the  verb,  is 
in  Heb.  x,  37  madę  the  subject  to  it. 

Fourihly.  Siill  morę  remarkable  than  any  alteration 
in  the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance  that  in  Matt 
xxvii,  9  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the  anthor  of  a 
prophecy  really  delirered  by  Zechariah ;  the  reason  be- 
ing,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Chrislohgy,  that  the  prophecy  is  bascd  upon  that  in 
Jer.  xviii,  xix,  and  that  without  a  reference  to  this 
original  source  the  most  essential  features  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  case  is,  indeed,  not.entirely  nnique;  for  in  the 
Greek  of  Mark  i,  2, 3,  where  Mai.  iii,  1  is  combined  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  roentioned ;  it  was 
on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly  depended. 
On  the  other  band,  in  Matt.  ii,  23 ;  John  vi,  45,  the  com- 
prehensive  mention  of  the  prophets  indicates  a  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  passages  morę  particularly  con- 


templated,  Isa.  xi,  1 ;  Iiv,  13,  but  also  to  the  Kcncral 
tenor  of  what  had  been  elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 
See  Nazarene.  On  John  vii,  38  it  may  suffice  here  to 
remark  that  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficolty 
is  to  regard  our  Lord  as  not  makiug  any  direct  quota- 
tion  from  any  part  of  the  Old  TesL,  but  as  only  referring 
in  metaphorical  language,  suited  to  the  strain  of  his 
previou8  addresa  (comp.  ver.  37),  to  a  fact  which  in 
plainer  style  is  unque8tionably  announced  in  the  andent 
prophecies,  viz.  the  abundant  posseasion  of  divine 
knowledge  by  ihoee  who  should  live  ooder  the  Mes- 
siah's  reign.  The  passage  James  iv,  5  is  beaet  with  dif- 
flculty.  Not  only  is  there  doubt  aa  to  what" Scripture** 
is  cited,  but  much  obscurity  hanga  over  the  meaning  of 
the  words  themselyes  so  adduced.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  investigation.  Referring  for 
these  to  Huther'8  notę  on  the  passage  in  Meyer^s  Com- 
mentar,  pt.  15,  the  substauoe  of  which  is  given  by  dean 
Alford  in  his  notesowe  conteut  ounelyes  here  with  say- 
ing  that  some  interpretera  undentand  irvtv/uŁ  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  translate,  ^.  the  spirit  [temper,  feeling 
of  roind]  wbich  dwells  in  us  lusts  to  enyy  [coretoua- 
ness] ;"  while  others  understand  it  of  the  Hc4y  Spińt, 
or  the  Spirit  implanted  in  the  soul  by  God,  and  trans- 
late, either, "  The  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  lusts  [de- 
sires,  indines]  against  envy ;"  or,  **  The  Spirit  which  he 
[God]  hath  placed  in  us  jealously  desireth  [us  for  bim- 
self  ]."  In  neither  case  caii  the  statement  be  referred  to 
any  single  passage  in  the  Old  Test.;  but  if  the  last  ren- 
dering be  adopted,  the  writer  may  be  auppoeed  to  refer 
generally  to  those  parts  of  the  Old  Test.  in  which  God 
is  represented  as  dwelling  in  his  people  (Numb.  xxxv, 
34 ;  £zek.  xxxvi,  27),  and  as  desiring  them  with  a  jeal- 
ous  affection  (Deut.  xxxii,  10  6q.).  This  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory,  but  it  seems  the  best  solution  that  has  been 
ofTered. 

2.  Modę  in  which  Quotationtfrom  the  Old  Test,  m  the 
New  Test,  are  introduced, — ^For  this  purpose  certain  for- 
muło) are  employed,  of  which  the  łbllowing  is  a  list: 
Ko&cuc  or  OifTta  yiypairraiy  U&c  yiypoKTai^  'Eon  ytr 
ypafififyovt  'O  XÓ70C  ó  ytypafifikvoCt  Kard  to  yĘypaii- 
Hivovt  "Eppk^j  Ka^iiłę  ctpiyrai.  Kard  rb  iipłifuvoVt  R 
ypa^T^  tlwi  or  \iyu,  or  simply  Akyti  (sup.  &tóc  veL 
•wpopirtii:),  Tlepdjęti  iv  r§  ypo^jt  'O  vóuoc  Aryty, 
£if>}}ic€  ii  riCt  BXcirerc  ró  tipfifŁivoVi  Oiiiiron  dvf- 
yytiłTty  KaBuiC  iXa\ri(f(f  Tórc  iTr\fipto*^  »}  ypa^, 
'lva  (oTTioc)  fr\tjpwBy  (reXfib»3y)  ró  pf^(v  (i)  ypa^ij), 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  and  labors  to  piove,  that  by 
attending  to  the  force  of  these  difTerent  formuła  we 
may  ascertain  with  what  intent  the  words  they  rcspec- 
tively  introduce  are  quoted,  as  each  formuła,  he  asserts, 
involve8  a  different  meaning  (Prcef,  in  Bib,  CatałL),  A 
fatal  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  is  that  we  find 
the  very  same  cuotationSf  espressed  in  the  same  words 
and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  introduced 
by  different  formuła;  in  different  Gospels  (Home, /n/rot/, 
ii,  339).  At  the  same  timc,  there  are  obyiously  two 
classcs  of  these  formule,  the  differcnce  betwcen  which 
is  distinctly  marked  by  the  circumstance  that,  whilć 
some  of  them  merely  express  the  fact  that  what  foUows 
is  a  quotation,  others  of  them  intimate  the  existence  of 
a  materiał  relation  betwcen  the  passage  quoted  and  the 
subject  of  which  the  writer  quotiiig  it  is  treating.  Thus, 
when  it  is  simply  said, "  The  Scripture  saith,"  nothing 
morę  is  necessarUy  implied  than  that  what  foUows  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Test.;  but  when  it  is  said, "^Then 
was  the  Scripture  fulfilled  which  saith,"  or  "  This  was 
done  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,**  we  immedi- 
ately  perceive  that  the  writer  would  intimate  a  reil 
connection  of  some  sort  between  the  event  he  is  record- 
ing  and  the  statement  with  which  he  compares  it  in 
the  passage  quoted.  We  may  therefore.so  far  adopt 
tłie  hypothesis  of  Surenhusius  as  to  admit  a  distinction 
between  these  two  classes,  and  expect  to  find  in  the  pas^ 
sages  introduced  by  the  latter  of  them  something  morę 
than  a  merę  verbal  quotation.    See  Flojil. 

Besides  the  quotations  introduced  by  these  fomrałc^ 
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tbere  are  a  conuderable  number  scattered  through  the 
writings  of  the  apoetlea  which  are  imerted  in  the  train 
of  their  own  remarks  withont  any  announcement  what- 
erer  of  their  being  cited  from  others.  To  the  curaory 
reader  the  paasages  thna  ąaoted  appear  to  form  a  part 
of  the  apoatle*8  own  words,  and  it  is  oniy  by  intimate 
acqaaintance  with  the  Old-Teat  Scriptures,  and  a  care- 
ful  compariaon  of  theae  with  thoae  of  the  New  Test, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  ąaotations  can  be  detected. 
In  the  oommon  rersion  erery  tracę  of  quotation  is  in 
many  of  theae  passages  lost,  from  the  circomstance  that 
the  writer  has  closely  followed  the  Sept,  while  onr  ver- 
aion  of  the  Old  Test  is  madę  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus, 
for  inatance,  in  2  Cor.  viii,  21,  Paul  says,  irpovooviievoi 
KaXA  €V  ftóvov  iviiymoy  Kvpiov,  dKXA  cac  ivwinov 
dv^pbtviaVf  which,  with  a  change  in  the  mood  of  the 
Terb,  is  a  yerbatim  dtaUon  of  the  SepL  rersion  of  Prov. 
iii,  4.  Hardly  any  tracę  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
the  common  yersion,  where  the  one  paasage  reads, 
''  Proyiding  for  honest  things  not  oniy  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men  f  and  the  other, 
**  So  shalt  thoa  find  favor  and  g^ood  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.**  So,  also,  in  1  Pet  iv,  18, 
the  apostle  ąnotes  word  for  word  from  the  Sept  yer- 
sion of  Proy.  xi,  81  the  clause  d  6  imioc  fioKic  oóZt- 
ratf  6  AtnpĄc  Kai  afiaprutkóc  toO  ópv€ira( ;  a  quo- 
tation  which  we  should  in  yain  endeavor  to  tracę  in 
the  common  yersion  of  the  Proyerbs,  where  the  pas- 
sagę  in  question  is  rendered,  **  Behold,  the  righteous 
shall  be  reoompensed  in  the  earth;  much  morę  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner."  Such  ąnotations  evidently 
show  how  much  the  minds  of  the  New-Test  writers 
were  imbned  with  the  sentiments  and  ejcpressions  of 
the  Old  Test  as  exhibited  in  the  Alexandrine  yer- 
sion. 

8.  Purpoiet/br  which  thete  Quotati(nu  are  introdueeeL 
— ^These,  as  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, are  as  foUows : 

(1.)  For  the  explanaiion  or  proof  of  $ome  docŁrmal 
posHion.  Thus  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  and 
confinning  his  doctrino  of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  quote8 
repeatedly  from  Hab.  ii,  4  the  sentence  **  The  j  ust  shall 
live  by  faith."  So,  also,  in  order  to  proye  that  merę 
natural  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  of  itself  entitle 
any  one  to  the  diyine  fayor,  the  same  apostle  ąnotes 
the  terms  of  6od*s  promise  to  Abciham,  in  which  ho 
expressly  dedares  that  in  Isaac  alone,  of  all  Abraham'8 
family,  was  the  »eed  of  Abraham — L  e.  the  spiritual  Is- 
rael — to  be  called  or  chosen.  Comp.  also  Bom.  iv,  7, 8 ; 
ix,  12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21 ;  xii,  19, 20 ;  xiy,  10, 11,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  passages  thus  adduced  are  al- 
moat  always  found  in  writings  addressed  to  Jews,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  oontaining  argumenta  e 
eoncesnt.  They  are  always  applied,  if  not  in  the  words, 
at  least  in  the  sense,  of  the  original  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

(2.)  For  the  pnrpoee  ofpoinHfig  out  the  application  of 
thepastage  quoled  to  tome  ttatement  or  description  in  the 
€ontext  inio  which  U  is  introduced,  From  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  seyeral  of  the  passages  thus  adduced  are,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Test,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Rabbinical  writings,  sald  to  be  *<  fulfilled,"  it  has 
been  hastily  inferred  by  some  that  they  are  all  to  be  re- 
garded as  designed  prophecies  of  the  eyents  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  this  opinion,  howeyer,  no  ade- 
ąuate  support  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  phrase  in 
qaestion.  The  generał  idea  attached  to  the  yerb  irXi7- 
póuf  is  that  of  filluig  up  to  its  fuli  capacity  anything  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  Thus  the  Jews  are  said  by 
Christ  to  haye  filled  up  the  measure  (irAfjpiMrare  ró 
fŁtrpov)  of  their  fathers  (Matt  xxiii,  82).  The  phrase 
in  ąnestion  conseąuently  is  susceptible  of  application  to 
whateyer  is  thought  of  as  supplying  the  complement  of 
any  giyen  capacity,  and  that  whetber  it  is  used  in  a  lit- 
erał or  tropical  sense.  Hence  it  is  appropriately  used 
in  the  New  Test  with  respect  to  passages  qttoted  from 
the  Old  Test  in  the  foUowing  caaes : 


Firtt,  When  it  announces  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy  oontained  in  the  words  ąuoted.  As  the  predic- 
tion  is  a  merę  empty  declaration,  as  it  were,  until  the  fact 
predicted  has  occurred ;  so  that  fact,  by  giying  mean- 
ing  and  force  to  the  prediction,  is  yiewed  as  its  comple- 
ment or  filling  up.  Thus,  the  New-Test  writers,  in  re- 
oording  the  facts  of  our  Lord'8  history,  when  they  come 
to  any  which  fbrmed  the  subject  of  ancient  prophecy, 
whether  expUcit  or  typical,  direct  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  the  drcumstance  by  addncing  the  prediction 
and  intimating  itajul/ilment  in  the  fact  they  haye  re- 
oorded. 

Secondfy.  When  it  introduces  some  description  or 
statement  which  affords  a  partUlel  to  what  the  writer 
has  been  saying.  Such  a  description  being  regarded  as 
inyolying  a  fact  of  generał  appUcability  to  the  human 
race,  or  to  certain  portions  of  it,  is  thought  of  as  being, 
so  to  spcak,  in  a  state  of  deficiency  until  the  measure  oi 
its  applicability  has  been  filled  up.  £ach  new  case, 
therefore,  which  affords  a  parallel  to  that  to  which  the 
description  was  originally  applied  goes  so  far  to  supply 
this  deficiency  by  affording  another  instance  in  which 
the  description  holds;  and  hence  the  New-Test  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  ąuoting  such  descriptions  as  having 
been  fulfiUed  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied  by 
them.  Thus  a  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  a  description  is  given  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  diyine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  under  the 
beautiful  persouification  of  Bachel  rising  from  the  dead 
looking  in  vain  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted  because  they  are  not,  is  adduced  by  Matthew  (ii, 
17, 18)  as  fulfilled  in  the  sonów  which  was  produced  by 
the  massacre  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  bv  order  of 
Herod.  No  person  who  studies  the  Gontext  of  the  pas- 
sage as  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Test  can  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  contains  a  prediction  of  the  cruelties  which 
were  perpetrated  on  the  occasion  related  by  the  eyan- 
gelist  The  sole  purport  of  the  ąuotation  seems  to  be 
to  intimate,  as  bishop  Kidder  remarks,  that "  such  an- 
other scenę  of  sorrow  appeared  then  (upon  the  murder 
of  the  innocents)  as  was  that  which  Jeremy  mentions 
upon  another  sad  occasion"  {Demonstration  o/ the  Ifes- 
siaty  pt  ii,  p.  215).  See,  also,  Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Truth 
o/the  Ch  ristian  Religiony  etc,  p.  217, 21 8 ;  Blaney,  ad  loc ; 
Henderson,  ad  loc^  and  On  Uos,iiy  1 ;  De  Wette,  On  Matt, 
iij  17, 18 ;  and  Marsh's  Notes  to  Afichalis,  i,  473.  Comp. 
Matt  XV,  7,  8,  with  Isa.  xxix,  18;  Matt  xiii,  14  with 
Acts  xxviii,  25  and  Isa.  yi,  9,  etc. 

It  appears,  then,  that  eyen  when  a  quotatiou  is  intro- 
duced  by  a  part  of  the  yerb  irAiypów,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily  foUow  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  containiog  a 
prophecy.  This  is  true  as  well  of  the  conditional  for- 
muła 'iva  (Sirwc)  irXł}pitf3y,  as  of  the  morę  direct  rón 
ŁirKripw^y  for  these  partides,  as  used  in  the  New  Test., 
frequently  express  nothing  morę  than  that  occasion  is 
given  for  a  particular  action  or  remark. 

Besides  the  passages  introduced  SAfuJJiUed,  there  are 
others  referabłe  to  the  same  generał  head,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  others  of  the  formuls  aboye  mentioned. 
Of  these,  some  belong  to  both  the  classes  just  described 
—prophecies  of  which  the  New  Test  announces  the  ful-> 
fiłment,  and  penerai  descriptions  to  which  something 
parallel  is  brought  forward.  Another  class  oonsists  of 
morał  and  rełigious  maxims,  which  are  adduced  as  ap- 
płicable  to  the  state  of  things  of  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  discoursing,  and  which,  though  not  said  to  be 
fulfilled  thereby,  are  quoted  under  essentialły  the  same 
idea.  Such  sentences  emtx)dy,  as  it  were,  certain  laws 
of  human  naturę  and  oonduct,  certain  generał  facts  in 
the  human  economy,  of  which  we  are  to  expcct  the 
yerification  whereyer  the  neceasary  conditions  are  ex- 
empłified.  Like  the  laws  of  physical  science,  therefore, 
they  are  dependent  for  their  yerification  upon  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  that  region 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  as  no  law  of  science  can  be 
said  to  lie  absolutely  beyond  the  possibiłity  of  refuta- 
tion  until  eyery  one  of  the  phenomena  which  it  em- 
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braces  haa  been  examine<l  and  been  found  to  support  it, 
ev^ery  expeńmenŁ  or  occurrence  that  faron  it  may  be 
said  to  fili  up  wbaŁ  is  wanting  to  its  perfect  and  unde- 
niable  certainty.  Hence  tbe  New-Test.  vniton,  in  re- 
oordiiig  evenŁa  or  describing  charactora  which  acoord 
with  and  8o  cxemplify  Łhe  truth  of  the  morał  maxims 
of  the  Old  Test,  speak  of  Łbese  aa  if  they  had  contained 
actual  pre-intimations  of  tbe  occurrence  to  which  thęy 
are  applied.  They  contain,  in  fact,  tbe  normj  or  rulef  ao- 
cording  to  which  the  mattor  in  que8tion  has  occnrred. 

The  usage  of  the  New^Test.  writers  in  the  caaes  we 
have  been  considering  is  illostrated  by  that  of  tbe  Kab- 
btnical  writers  in  their  quotationfl  from  the  Old  Test, 
as  Surenhuaius  has  largely  shown  in  his  work  upon  this 
subject  (Bi73Xoc  Kara\Xa7^c*  ^^t  ^i^  M  Bee,  also, 
WUhner,  A  rdiguitatet  Hdmjsorum^  i,  527  8q.)«  Instanoes 
have  alao  been  adduced  of  a  similar  usage  by  the  clas- 
sical  and  ecdesiastical  writors.  Thus^iElian  introduces 
Diogenes  Sinopensis  as  saying  that  **  he  fulfiUtd  and 
endured  the  cunes  oat  of  the  tragedy"  (on  aitrbę 
UirKripoi  Kai  virofUVH  rdc  Ik  riję  rpayudiac  ópac), 
Olympiodorus  says  of  Plato  that "  a  swarm  of  be^ 
madę  honey  on  his  lips,  tkat  it  migkł  become  tritś  eon- 
ceming  him,  *And  from  his  tongue  flowed  a  strain 
sweeter  than  honey/"  which  is  what  Homer  says  of 
Nestor.  Epiphanius  sa^^s  of  Ebion,  ^  But  in  him  is/it^ 
fiUed  that  which  is  written ;  I  had  nearly  been  in  all 
mischief,  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue"  (dW 
iv  aurC  ir\ripovraŁ  ró  yeypafifuvovt  c.  r.  X.  [Haretu 
Ebiotu  c.  i]).  So,  also,  the  Latin  in^iere  is  used  by 
Jerome :  "  Csterum  Socraticum  illud  impUiur  in  nobis, 
Hoc  tantulum  scio,  qaod  nescio"  {Ep.  103  ad  Pauluu), 
Comp.  Ciem.  Kom.  £p,  1  ad  Cor,  sec.  3. 

Thirdly,  The  New-Test.  writers  make  ąuotationa  from 
the  Old,  for  the  purpose  of  dothing  their  awn  ideas  in 
Umguage  already  familiar  to  their  readertj  or  aUractipe 
from  its  beauty^foree^  or  digiUły,  The  wiitings  of  the 
Old  Test.  were  the  great  classics  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
yenerable  at  once  for  their  literary  value  and  their  di- 
vine  authority.  In  these  the  youth  of  Judsaa  were 
carefully  instructed  from  their  earliest  years,  and  with 
their  words  all  their  reltgious  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  identified.  Hence  it  was  natural,  and  nearly  un- 
ayoidable,  that  in  discouraing  of  religious  subjects  they 
should  express  their  thoughts  in  language  borrowed 
from  the  books  which  had  formed  the  almost  exclu8ire 
objects  of  their  study.  Such  ąuotations  are  madę  for 
merely  literary  purposes — for  ornament  of  style,  for  vig- 
or  of  expres8ion,  for  felicity  of  alluslon,  or  for  impres- 
sireness  of  statement.  The  passages  thus  incorporatod 
with  the  writcr'8  own  thoughts  and  words  are  not  ap- 
pealed  to  as  proving  what  he  says  or  as  applying  to 
any  circumstance  to  which  he  refers ;  their  sole  nse  ap- 
pears  to  be  to  expre88  in  appropriate  language  his  own 
thoughts.  Thus  when  Paul,  after  dissuading  the  Ro- 
man Christians  from  the  indulgence  of  vindictivene8S, 
adds,  in  the  words  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv,  21,  22), 
**Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  the  ąuotation  eridently 
seryes  no  other  purpose  than  to  expre8s,  in  language  of 
an  appropriate  and  impressiye  kind,  the  duty  which  the 
apostle  would  enjoiu,  and  which  would  have  been  equal- 
ly  intclligible  and  eąually  binding  if  expre8sed  in  his 
own  words  as  when  uttered  in  those  of  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Proverbs.  On  what  other  princtple, 
moreover,  are  we  to  account  for  the  ąuotation  madę  by 
Paul,  in  Kom.  x,  18,  from  the  19th  Psalm,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews, 
he  says, "  But  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  into 
the  end  of  the  world" — a  passage  originally  applied  by 
the  Psalmist  to  the  hearenly  bodies?  To  insist  upon 
regarding  this  as  a  prediction  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  or  as  fumishing  even  a  parallel  to  it,  is  surely  to 
sacrifice  reason  and  common-sense  to  prejudioe  or  some 
farorite  thcory. 


It  bas  appeared  to  some  that  the  bypotheńa  of  an 
oonurtodalion  of  words  originally  osed  of  one  thing  to 
designato  anotber  is  inoonsistent  with  dae  revereooe  to 
the  divine  Word.  But  wherein  does  the  alleged  irrer- 
erence  of  such  a  practice  lie  ?  To  employ  the  words  of 
Scripture  to  eipress  Iow  and  unworthy  ideas,  or  Por  tbe 
sake  of  giving  point  to  merę  woildly  reasoninga^  is  to 
use  them  irreverently ;  but  to  use  them  to  convey  ideas 
as  elevated  as  those  originally  attached  to  tbem,  if  not 
morę  so  (which  is  tbe  case,  e.  g.,  in  Rom.  x,  18),  bas  but 
little  appeaimnoe  of  treating  tbem  with  irreyereooe. 
The  only  ground  on  which  soch  a  charge  oould  be 
maintained  is,  that  words  onoe  employed  by  an  ina|iired 
wriber  in  a  peculiar  combination  become  tbenoeforwanl 
sacred  to  the  erpretnon  in  that  oombiaation  oftAe  orne 
idea  they  toere  firH  uted  to  deiigtiate,  whatever  others 
they  may  be  susceptible  of  expre8ang.  But  who  is 
there  that  oould  seriously  attompt  to  defend  soch  a  po- 
sition  as  this?  If  thia  were  Łhe  case,  eyery  ąuotatioo 
not  madę  eipresdy  as  authority  would  be  liable  to  cea- 
sure;  and,  as  tbe  number  of  such  in  the  New  Test.  is 
indisputably  conslderable,  hardly  any  of  its  wiitcn 
would  stand  elear  of  blame.    See  Acoommodatio3b. 

The  tmth  is,  tbe  practioe  of  making  use,  in  thia  waj, 
of  {ffeviou8  and  popular  writers  is  one  which  waa  oom- 
mon  not  only  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  whidi 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  oommon  whereyer  an  estabłiabed 
nadonal  literaturę  exists.  In  proof  of  this  we  baye 
only  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  later  dasBiGa  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  which  abound  in  ąuotations  direct 
and  acoommodated  from  their  earlier  autboia.  We  see 
the  same  course  purstied  by  tbe  Rabbinical  writers  to- 
wards  tbe  Old  Test  and  by  the  Christian  fatbera  towaids 
both  the  Old  Test.  and  tbe  New  Test,  as  weU  as  towards 
the  profane  cUnsics.  Indeed,  such  ąuotations  form  so 
apt  and  natural  an  ornament  of  style  that  writers  of  all 
ages  and  oountries,  where  the  means  of  doing  so  exist, 
haye  availed  tbemselyes  of  it  W  by,  then,  should  we 
wonder  that  such  a  practioe  should  haye  been  followed 
by  the  sacred  writors,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  to 
haye  obeyed  in  the  preparation  of  their  works  the  or- 
dinary  rules  and  usages,  both  grammatical  and  rhetori- 
cal,  of  litoraiy  composition? 

Literaturę, — Surenbusius,  B(j3Xoc  KaraWaynCr  ^ 
quo  aecundum  Vei,  TheoL  Htbrmorum  Formulas  o^fe^an- 
di  et  Modos  interpretandi  ooncUiantur  Loca  ex  V.  ta  N, 
T,  aUegata  (Amst  1713, 4to) ;  Drusius,  ParaOeia  Sacra  : 
h.  e.  Looorum  V,  T.  cum  Os  gWB  ta  A\  citoHlur  conftmda 
Cormnemoratio,  ^raice  et  Grmoe,  cum  Notii  (1616, 4to ; 
published  also  in  yol.  yiii  of  the  CriOci  Sacri) ;  Hoff- 
mann, Demonttratio  Ev€ingelica  per  iptum  Scripturo' 
rum  Cofueiuum  ex  Oraeulia  V.  T,  in  Ń,  cUlegatia  dedor 
rata,  edidit  T.  G,  Hegebnaier  (1773-79-81, 3  yolsw4to); 
Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  die  gottUchen  Schri/ten  dn  X, 
B,  Erster  Theil,  p.  223-265  (Eng.  transl.  by  Marsh,  i,  200- 
246) ;  Owen,  Modee  o/Qttotation  uted  by  the  Epot^eHeal 
Writers  Explained  and  Vindieated  (1789,  4to);  Ran- 
dolph,  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  ated  tn  the  New  TetL 
compared  with  the  Uebrew  Original  and  with  the  Sept, 
Yersion  (1782, 4to) ;  Koppe,  Ercurms  I  in  Ep.  ad  Bo- 
manoSf  N.  T,  Koppianum  (1806),  iy,  346;  Home,  Intro- 
duction,  ii,  281  (8th  ed.) ;  Dayidson,  Ifermeneutict,  eh. 
xi;  Gough,  New  Test, Óuotatione  CoUated  with  the  0(d 
Test.  (Lond.  1858) ;  Alexander,  Connectian  and  Itarmony 
of  the  Old  and  New  TetL  (ibid.  1853,  2d  ed.);  Stier, 
Words  ofthe  LordJesMM  (Amer.  ed.),  i,  432  są. 

QUO*TATIONS  op  the  Old  Testament  nr  the 
Talmud.  In  order  to  nnderstand  many  ąuotations 
which  are  cited  in  the  Talmud  from  the  Scripturea,  we 
must  remember  that  the  ancient  rabbins,  in  their  coUo- 
ąuies  and  disputations,  did  not  use  a  MS.,  but  cited 
from  memory — a  modę  of  citation  oflen  found  in  tbe 
New  Test  Dr.  M.  Steinschneider,  in  his  essay  Jewish 
Literaturę^  in  Erseh  and  Gruber's  AUgem„  Eiwyd.  §  2, 
yol.  xxyii,  p.  375,  makes  tbe  following  statement :  '*Tbe 
influence  of  the  Bibie  on  gnomonics  in  particular  is 
shown  in  the  following  stops — (1.)  Biblical  precepta  wen 
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OMd  nnchanged  in  meaning  and  ezpreaaioo,  as  aenti- 
menta  or  favońte  sayings  of  peiticular  persona.*  (2.)  Bib- 
lical  sentencea,  luichanged  in  foim,  were  madę  by  ex- 
tending  or  contracting  Łheir  contents  into  new  expres- 
aiona  of  yariona  trutba,  which  had  elsewbere  been  dotbed 
in  known  prorerbs,  so  Łbat  tbese  last  were  in  some  aense 
deduced  from  the  Bibie.  A  wide  field  waa  tbas  opened 
for  the  Midraab ;  and,  finallj,  tbe  worda  of  the  Bibie 
were  madę  into  proverbs  with  an  entirely  different  sense.! 
(3.)  Lastly,  BibUcal  pbraaes  and  ideaa  were  used  morę  or 
leaa  intentionally  in  newly  formed  aententiA,|  and  paased 
into  proyerbial  forma,  aa  they  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  old 
Halacbab  (e.  g.  Peah,  ii,  2). 

1.  As  the  ancient  rabbins  madę  tbe  Bibie  tbeir  study 
for  years,  we  must  not  wonder  when,  in  tbeir  coUoąuies, 
they  were  able  to  quote  a  correct  BibUcal  text.  And 
yet  we  must  bear  three  tbings  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
haye  a  miaconception  of  tbe  matter*  To  make  thia  in- 
telligible,  we  will  quote  the  following  ezamples: 

(o.)  The  TalmudiMłs  tometma  trrontouMig  tUtribute  a 
siUeal  verte  to  another  eotitezt,  Thu^  we  read  in  tbe 
Talmud  {Pesachim,  fol  109,  coL  1),  *'It  is  every  man*8 
dnty  to  rejoice  with  bis  bousehold  on  the  feast,  for  ir  js 
written,  <  And  thon  shalt  rejoice  in  thr  feast,' "  |!ini3tD1 
T^ąnS  (Deut.  xTi,  14,  where  reference  is  madę  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades).  The  Tosapboth  on  tbis  passage, 
howeyer,  reads,  **  And  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine 

houaehold"  (?{n'^nq  nriM  nnęb,*]).  Now  tbe  original 
reading  was  tbat  as  in  tbe  Tosapboth,  which  is  found 
in  Deut.  xiv,  26,  where  tbe  seoond  tithe  is  spoken  of. 
The  rabbins,  however,  Łhougbt  tbat  the  reading  alluded 
to  in  the  Tosapboth  is  found  in  the  section  which  treats 
-of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades;  henoe,  when  the  editors 
of  the  Talmud  found  out  the  mistake,  they  substituted 
for  the  leading  "{ntSI  nnM  nnsU91  tbat  of  nnsoi 

(6.)  Sometitnee  senienees  are  cuoied  in  the  Tabnud  as 
Biblical  which  are  not  found  in  the  BUbU,  In  Berakoth, 
fol  61,  ool  1,  tu  Jine,  we  read:  Rab  Nachman  aaid 
Manoah  was  an  ignorant  man  (]^*)Kn  D9),  for  it  is 
written,  "  He  went  after  his  wife"  (Judg.  xiii,  11).  R. 
Nachman,  the  son  of  Isaac,  asked,  should  tbis  not  also 
apply  to  £lkanah,  for  it  is  written,  *<  And  Elkanah  went 
after  his  wife ;"  and  to  Elisba,  of  whom  the  Scripture 
saya,  "And  be  aroae  and  followed  ber"  (2  Kings  iv, 
80)  ?  He  followed  ber,  indeed !  Yes,  but  be  followed 
her  words  and  adyice,  and  so  berę  likewise  be  (Mano- 
ah) went  after  her  words  and  counsel  The  Tosapboth 
oorrectly  remarks  on  what  the  Talmud  says  conoeming 
£lkanab:  tlC^p-on  isn  nt  pIDB  "pSO  6<in  ©13^5; 
L  e.  '*  It  is  an  error,  for  tbis  yerse  is  not  found  in  tbe 
whole  Scripture." 

*  To  lUustrate  Steinschneider^a  statement,  we  elve  the 
foIlowlDjr  ezample.  In  Łbe  Talmud  {Xidda,  fol.  61,  col.  2) 
it  was  sald  in  the  school  of  B.  Ithmael,  **  He  will  magnlfy 
the  law  and  make  tc  honorable"  (Isa.  xlii,  41). 

t  In  tbe  Talmud  (Sabbalh,  fol.  10,  col  1)  the  gnestlon 
Traa  raiKd,  bow  long  tbe  ludgea  were  oblli;ed  to  sit  at 
Gonrt.  R.  Sbeshel  answered,  **  Until  mid-daT.<'  To  wbich 
B. Chama  sald,  "Where  do  yoa  fliid  Łbis  iu  the  Script- 
nret"  The  anewer  waa,  "It  la  said,  *Woe  to  thee,  O 
land,  wbeu  thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  priuces  eat  in  the 
inorning'  (Eccies.  x,  16)."  R.  Jeremiah  once  engaged 
himseif  with  R.  Sera  in  the  law.  When  the  time  for  the 
eyening  prayer  had  aiready  advanced,  R.  Jeremiah  be- 
took  buDself  anickly  to  read  it.  To  tbis  R.  Sera  applied 
the  passage  (rrov.  xxviii, 9),  "He  that  tnmeth  away  his 
ear  irom  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prajer  shall  bo  nbom- 
ination"  {Sabbath,  fol  19,  col  1).  Of  It  Tarphon  it  is  said 
that  when  aome  one  told  him  sometbing  intellectnal  be 

naed  to  say  nn&l  *iinB3,  "A  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 

branch**  (Exod.  xxv,  88) ;  bat  when  the  tale  was  not  ac- 
cording  to  his  taste,  be  used  the  words  (Oen.  xlii,  89), 
'*My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  yon*'  {Bereehith  HabbOt 
cb.  xci). 

tE.g.T»«in3n  01D  1'^b5  nnttJ  laa,  l  e.  "He  ai- 
ready drank  for  thee  the  cnp  of  consolatłon"  {BereMhith 
HabbOj  fol  20,  etc) ;  i.  e.  to  be  cnmforted  over  somethlng. 
Tbe  pbraae  "cop  of  couaolaUon"  la  found  in  Jer.  xvi,  7. 


lUd,  fol  65,  col  2,  infine^  we  read :  ^  It  is  said  in  the 
name  of  R.  Banah,  once  I  had  a  dreani,  and  I  went  to 
all  [interpretera  of  dreams — the  passage  baving  refer- 
ence to  the  twenty-four  interpretera  of  dreams  said  to 
bave  been  at  Jerusalem],  and  tbe  interpretation  of  tbe 
one  waa  dilTerent  from  tbat  of  the  otber,  but  all  were 
fulfiUed,  to  fulfil  what  is  said:  All  dreams  go  after  tbe 
interpretation.  But  la  tbis  a  yerse  of  tbe  Scripture? 
Yes,  and  aocording  to  R.  Eliezer,  wbo  said,  Whence  do 
we  know  that  all  dreama  go  after  the  interpretation  ? 
For  it  ia  said,  *  And  it  came  to  pass  aa  be  interpreted' 
(Gen.  xli,  13)." 

In  tbe  Talmnd  (Pesachim,  fol  56,  col  1)  it  is  sald 
that  Jacob,  before  bis  deatb,  cited  the  words  DU  ^l^tS 
151  Dbl5b  ini3b«  TiaD;  I  e.  "blessed  be  the  glori- 
ous  name  of  hia  kingdom  for  eyer  and  eyer."  But  auch 
a  ąuotation  ia  nowhere  found  in  tbe  Scriptures. 

In  YomOf  fol  85,  col  2,  and  Berakoth,  fol  62,  col  2, 
we  read  that  the  Scripture  says,  "If  any  one  wanta 

to  kiii  you,  kiii  him  first"  o^^^ńb  uo^n  "(annb  «a), 

but  such  a  paasage  is  nowhere  found.  Oflentimes  quo- 
tations  are  madę  from  Ecclesiasticus,  and  are  introduced 
by  the  pbraaes  generally  applied  to  scriptural  passages, 
as  in  Niddah,  fol  16,  ool  2  (STiS^lb) ;  Berahoth,  fol  48, 
col  1  (S^^nan) ;  Erubin,  fol  66,  col  1  0CK30) ;  Baba 

Kama,  fol  92,  col  2  (D*iK*^n3n  *i13«3,  Judg.  xi,  3; 
mina  a'»n3  m  iai,  Gen.  xxyiii,  9;  oii««i 
^"^ainaa,  Ecclus.  xiii,  2O).  As  tbese  passages  are  ai- 
ready enumerated  in  tbis  Cydopadia,  we  can  only  refer 
to  tbe  art.  Ecclesiasticus  (yol  iii,  p.  44,  a). 

(c.)  Biblical  phratee  are  here  and  there  changedjbr 
the  sake  o/bretify,  In  Erubin^  fol  81,  col  2  {Berakoth, 
fol  27,  col  2;  Kiddushin,  fol  64,  col  1),  those  tbings 
are  mentioned  which  may  be  used  for  tbe  Erub  (I  e. 
the  ccremony  of  extending  the  Sabbatb  boundary). 
But  to  prove  those  tbings  which  teay  not  be  used,  tbe 
phrase  is  lb  Dpi  SjOSM  '^r^l.    But  tbese  four  words 

are  nowhere  found  in  thia  oonnection  togetber. 

Sometimea  some  yerses  are  contracted  into  one,  aa 
Deut.  xi,  5  and  6,  in  Rosh  ha^Shana,  fol  4,  col  2 ;  Proy. 
xix,  17  and  14,  81,  in  Berakoth,  fol  18,  col  1 ;  Eaek. 
XV,  4,  and  Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  in  Sabbath,  fol  20,  col  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv,  89  and  44,  in  Afaccoth,  fol  18,  col  2 ;  Ley.  Xłx, 
13,  and  v,  28;  ibid.  fol  16,  ool  1.  Tbe  same  ia  often 
tbe  caae  in  the  New  Test.,  e.  g.  MatL  xxi,  6,  where  Isa. 
lxii,  2  and  Zech.  ix,  9  are  connected ;  Isa.  vi,  9  and  10 
in  Mark  i,  U ;  Isa.  xl,  6,  7,  and  lii,  10,  in  Lukę  iii,  4,  5, 
6 ;  Exod.  xvi,  14, 15  *,  Numb.  xi,  7 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  24  in 
John  vi,  81,  49,  etc. 

2.  IIaving  tbus  shown  the  modę  of  ąuotattons,  we 
will  now  give  a  list  of  passages  which  are  read  othcr- 
wise  in  the  Talmud  than  in  our  Bibie : 

A  Passages  guoted  in  the  Mishna, 

1.  Lev.  xxv,  86,  IPKO  npn~bK ;  Baba  Metsia,  eh.  T, 

5  11, 131373. 

2.  Numb.  xxviii,  S,  &nbM  HnsKI ;  Taamith,  eh.  iv,  S  S, 
DITł^fiL 

8.  Numb.  xxxii,  22,  d'^pa  Cn'^'ini ;  Shekalim,  eh.  lii, 

6  8,  D'1'ipa  [thoa  likewise  in  two  MSS.]. 

4.  Deut  xxiv,  19,  mBn-xb  j  Psah,  eh.  vi,  8  4, 51«n-ba 
[three  tlmes]. 

5.  Joah.  vUi,  88,  the  words  ^»niD*^*bai  to  "(in^b  are 

qnoted  SofaA,  cb.  vii,  «  5,  bot  instead  of  D^^naiOl  tbe 
reading  is  l^i^lUlOI  (probably  on  acconnt  of  tbe  ante- 

cedent  1'^3pT1  and  following  1*^OB11£91 ;  the  reading  In 
the  Mishna  is  also  marked  by  Mlchaelts,  Bihl.  Hebr.  1780, 
ad  loc,  and  ao  likewise  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabie 
yerslons]. 

6w  Isa.  X,  18,  *^ni9ia;  Yadaim,  eh.  iv,  9  4,  "^tlDIO  [in 

the  Bibie  (with  tbe  exception  of  onr  passage)  HDD  ia 
always  read  with  the  Samech], 

7.  Esek.  xlvi,  81,  *«rixp:3  nrn*1K :  Middoth,  eh.  11, 9  B, 
mr^Cp^a  rnnfit  [probably  on  acconnt  of  tbe  following 
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n9Spa  in  V,  32;  9n^K  l8  the  readlog  also  of  one 
MS.]. 

8.  Amo8ix,i4,bxni3*ł  •^cs  mso  n»  ••naói;  r«fa- 

tm,  eh.  lv,  i  4,  reads  after  Ptnin^łT  b«^W^ 

9.  Mai.  iii,  16,  nfiO;  Aboth,  cb.  iii,  «  8,  1BD3  [whlch 
la  eapported  bj  seveii  MSS.  and  tbe  Syr.]. 

10.  Mai.  lii,  23,  R-^aan  rribs^  oab  nb»  ■'sas  nari; 
jgattyo£A,ch.viii,ST,  6<">n3n  iH-^bK  HK  Dab  nio  '^aan. 

11.  Paa.  lxYiil,  S7,  "laTM  &*^nbM;  Berakoth,  eh.  tU,  «  8, 
mn*^  D'»nbi<  [mrr^  la  tbe  rcadlng  of  eleven  MSS.). 

12.  Job  1, 1,  Ki'«'i  ittJ''!  dn  Kinn  wxn  n-^ni 
D*łnb»:  soeoA,  eh.  V,  i  B.  D^^ni^  j<ni  -lujii  onuj^^fit 

18.  Prov.  zxii,  28,  D^19:  PIpoA,  cb.  ▼,  «  «,  D*^bl9  [bat 
cb.  Tli,  {  8,  tbe  readlog  Is,  aa  In  tbe  Bibie,  0^19]. 

14.  2  Chroń.  xxTlil,  Ifi,  "ilfi^^S^H:  Sotah,  cb.  viii,  i  1, 

B.  rośmiffe$  cuoUd  in  the  Oenuira. 

10.  Gen.  vii,  8,  mm  n93*^fit :  Pwuhim,  fol.  8,  ooL  1, 

1«.  Gen.  vii,  28,  ni3na~n9  &7KQ ;  BtrałoeJh,  foL  61, 
col.  1,^51.  '"* 

17.  Gen.  zv,  8,  in  Berakotht  fol.  7,  col.  2,  we  read:  "R. 
Jochanan  eald,  in  tbe  name  of  B.Simeon  l>eD-Tochai,  firom 
the  day  when  Ood  created  tbe  world,  no  one  called  blm 
Lord  <^1*1X)  aotil  Abraham  came  and  called  blm  Lord,  for 
U  18  wrltten  (Gen.  xr,  8),  *And  be  sald,  Lord  God  CJSk 
nin'^),  whereby  eball  I  know  that  I  aball  Inberlt  itr^ 
[llatln  xv,  2.  we  already  read  mn"»  "^ai^  d13K  laK-^l.] 

18.  Gen.  xxv,  6,  onia^b  ntt3x  o^łcń^^sn  ■'asbi ;  lu 

tbe  BereskUh  Rabba,  aect.  lxi,  fol.  67,  col.  4  (wbere  tbe  que0- 
tion  is  whetber  Abraham  bad  one  or  morę  concnbines),  It 
la  stated  that  tbe  readlug  Ib  dOAb*^B  [one  concnbine. 

Tbls  rending  of  tbe  Mldraab  is  followed  by  Baabi,  wbo,  In 
bis  commoutarv  on  Gen.  xxv,  6,  remarka,  "Tbe  textual 
readlug  la  DCa7*^&,  defectlve,  bocaase  Abraham  bad  only 
one  concublne,  namely,  Hagar,  wbo  waa  Identlcal  wltb 
Ketarab."  Bat  tbia  readlng  Is  contrary  to  tbe  Maaorab, 
wblcb  distlnctly  remarks  that  tbe  word  D^!Sab*^B  occars 
twice  entirely  plene^  that  Is,  wltb  the  two  Yods  after  the 
two  Cbireks.  The  one  inatance  la  In  Gen.  xxvi,  6^  aud  tbe 
otber  in  Eath.  ii,  14]. 

19.  Gen.  xxxv,  13,  l^^aiaS  ptens ;  In  Sotah,  fol.  86,  col.  2, 
wbere  the  paesage  In  cb.  xlix,  27,  Cjna"*  !1XT  "pC^aa,  Is 
treated,  we  read  that,  wltb  tbe  exceptlon  of  xlłx,  27,  tbe 
word  ^"^la^^aa  is  written  "jB^^aa,  defeclive.  [From  tbls 
statement,  it  sceins  that  at  tbat  tlme  Gen.  xxxv,  18 ;  xlii, 
4;  xliii,  14. 16,  29;  xlv,  12  was  wrltten  p^^aS.] 

20.  Bxod.  xii,  8,  bK^jto^    r\'lS ;  In  Peaaehim,  foU  6, 

col.  2,  ixna"«  laa  mr  [so  Sam.,  Sept,  Syr.,  Valg.,  Tar- 
gam ;  comp.  onr  HorcB  SamarUaruB  on  Bxoda8,  lu  Bihli- 
otheea  Ściera,  Jnly,  1876,  loc.  cit. ;  in  tbe  Talmud  editlons  of 
Prague,  Yienna,  and  Warsaw,  the  word  *^aa  la  omltted]. 

21.  Exod.  xli.  6,  rWM  IĆirb ;  Erakin,  fol.  18,  coL  2, 

22.  Bxod.  xiii,  16,  n&^ia  ;  Deat  vi,  8,  n&Sb ;  xl,  18, 
1^6^*^.^:  iu  Menaehothl  fol  34,  col.  2,  we  read,  "Tbe 
aages  propoand,  Rabbi  Isbmael  sald  In  riBZ3h3b  DBiaiab 
t^Blaliab,  tbe  fonr  compartmeuts  [In  the  pbylactery]  are 
indicated."  [To  underatand  this,  we  will  remark  tbat  the 
word  HBiaia  occnrs  only  three  tlmes,  as  Indicated  above ; 
In  two  instances  It  haa  no  1  (Deat  vi,  8 ;  xl,  18),  and  in 
tbe  tbird  (Ex(>d.  xiii,  16)  therc  is  a  1  after  tbe  flrst  13,  i.  e. 
n&iaiia;  hence  R.  Ishmael  regards  it  aa  a  dual,  and 
niakes  of  the  three  words  four,  to  obtaln  tbe  fonr  com- 
parimeute  lu  the  phylacteriee.  Bnt  Chayim,  in  hia  Intro- 
duction  to  Ihe  Rabbiuic  Bibie,  telk  us  tbat  ''in  the  correct 
codice$*,  as  well  ns  In  the  Book  of  Crowns,*  the  readlug  is 

TBiaiS?  (Dent.  vi,  8:  xi,  IS)  and  HBialubl  (B:xod.  xlii,  16), 
bnt  there  is  no  1  l}etweeQ  the  B  and  tbe  Pi ;  yet  I  myaelf 

•  The  Book  of  Crowne  ("J^ian  nBO)  la  au  auclent  trea- 
tise,  containing  Masoretical  ralea  on  the  omamental  let- 
tere.  U  has  lately  been  pabllahed,  for  tbe  ilrst  tlme,  by 
Bargea  (Parła,  1866>. 


bave  seen  tbat  in  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Crowni,  eve& 
P.Bialiab  in  Deat.xi.18  la  written  wltb  a  1  after  tbe  flrat  3." 

Tbe  latter  atatement  proves  that  onr  present  reading  la 
correcŁ] 
28.  Exod.  xxxi,  1,  nan*^*) :  in  Berakoth,  foL  60^  ooL  1, 

24.  Lev.  iv,  25k  80, 84,  Ta^]?,  defeetive;  in  &mJb«dHn,foL 
4,  col.  1,  we  read  that  the  echool  of  Shammal  read  T^anp 

ntaip  pnaip,  wbuetbat  of  niiiei,  na-^p  natp  n-^jnp 

[i.  e.  once  plnte  written ;  tbe  same  is  also  sald  in  Zęba- 
ehimj  fol.  87,  col.  2;  comp.  alao  the  notę  In  Michaelte^  BibUm 
Hebr,  ad  loc.]. 
26.  Lev.  X,  12.  ^lan-^l ;  Berakoth,  fol.  61,  ooL  1,  ■^rK"**. 

26.  Lev.  XV,  10,  Kilian*! ;  Mdda,  foL  38,  ool.  1,  KOani 

a-^na.  "' 

27.  Lev.  xviii,  18,  M^jn  vA  nrih«-bK  mś«1 ;  Kid- 
duśhin,  fol.  00,  ool.  2,  tÓ  nniHK  ^M  hlDK  K^p  ^BK"! 

npn. 

28.  Mnmb.  v,  19,  aąiC  vb  QK ;  GiMn,  foL  60,  Ytma, 

fol.  87,  col.  8,  aai9  Kb  DK  aat?  dk. 

89.  Nnmb.  xviii,  16^  H^CD  O^n-^aą  ^^t^ ;  in  the 

Talmad  seema  once  to  have  stood  Mb^Sl  after  0"TT\  at 
least  this  Is  intimated  in  the  Toaapbotb,  or  additional  com- 
men  tary  to  tbe  Talmud ;  Brakin,  foL  18,  ooL  8,  wbere  it 

is  stated  tniafitxi3  &tbi  '!^tn  Kipa  '^n«  laoBm.  te. 

"  We  songht  for  this  readlng,  bot  could  not  flnd  it" 
8a  Deat.  vi,  7,  ^Sąoa^ ;  Berakoth,  toL  2,  col.l,  "faaoa 

[tbas  Ilkewlse  tbe  Samar,  and  Yalg.]. 
81.  Deut.  vi,  9,  nitTą ;  Menaehoth,  fol.  84,  coL  1,  &  Melr 

seema  to  bave  read  HTITC 

88.  Dent  vi,  20,  H^  to  fianst;  JemaalemTalmiid,  ftts- 
eMnKch.x,«4,ianiK. 

88.  Dent  xxiii,  1, 1*^a»  Daa  :  Berakoth,  foL  21,  ooL  t, 

qaa  n«.  •  t      i 

84.  Deut  xxv,  7,  *fpa^  nac  tkh ;  YebamotM,  foL  106, 
coL  2,  R.  Aahal  fonnd  k.  Kahana,  wbo,  being  perplexed 
about  It,  read  "Moy^  naK  fitbl  (włth  1  conjuncUve).  In 
correct  codlces,  aa  Is  also  evldent  from  the  Masorab,  it  is 
read  na«  tó  iwme  Hebr.  MSS.,  1  Sam.,  tbe  ^r..  Ar., 
and  Ynig.  have  vA% 

86.  Josb.  lii,  17  is  qaoted  In  Berakoth,  fol.  61,  ooL  1« 
but  iustead  of  mn"'  Pl-^ia  in^n  it  reada  Wm  7nK, 
and  for  '•tan  ba  lOPl  *I»X  13?  tbe  readlng  ia  DID  13? 

Dyn  ba. 

86.  Josb.  X,  11,  bMIto^  *^a&ą ;  Berakoth,  fuL  54,  coL  2, 

bni©*'  "^aa  -^aBc.  ' ' ' 

87.  Josb.  xiv,  7, 10.  Theae  two  ver«e8  for  the  sake  of 
brevlty  are  thns  contracted  (see  Na  1,  e,  above),  Brakm, 

fol.  18,  col.  1,  nao  D-ł^aiR  p  aba  na«p  n  (d  'ibaia 
n«  baib  rana  oip«  n  las  n»a  "^mK  nbtja 
D-ia^i^oi  oian  p  oi-^n  "^aas  nnrt  'j^iKn,ie."iti8 

sald  of  Caleb,  forty  years  old  waa  I  wheu  Mosea  the  ser- 
vant  of  tbe  Lord  seut  me  fh>m  Kadesb-bamea  to  eapy  out 
the  land,  aud  now  I  am  tbia  day  fourscore  and  tlve  years 
old." 

88.  Josb.  xvi,  6,  ńi^SS  naStC :  Zebackim,  fol.  118,  ool.  2, 
Rabbi  Abdinl  bar-Cbaaa  aafd,  tbe  Scrlptare  aaya,  lbl 
nb*^0    naKH,   to  whlch   the   commentary   remarks, 

«ipoa  1"«n«S«  «bl  1-tniSBtn,i.e.  "Ihaveaongbt 
bat  not  fonnd  it  in  the  Scriptnre,  bat  I  foond  In  Joeboa 

xvi,  nb-^ttJ  naxn  i-^nKsta  ba«." 

89.  Jadg.  XV,  20;  xvi,  81,  wbere  Samson  ia  eald  to  bave 
Jadged  Israel  twenty  years  (xvi,  81).  The  Talm.  Hieros. 
Sotah,  fol.  17,  **  One  paseajre  reads,  and  be  Jadged  Israel 
forty  years,  and  anotber  tbat  he  Jadged  Israel  twenty 
years.  R.  Acha  answered,  From  tbia  we  eee  that  the 
Philietines  feared  blm  twenty  yeara  after  hia  deatb,  Just 
os  they  dłd  twenty  yeara  before  It**  [On  this  paasage 
R.  Chayim,  in  bis  preface  to  tbe  Rabblnic  Bibie,  makea 
the  following  Interpretation :  **To  me  it  appears,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  is  no  dilllculty  in  it;  for  what  the  Talmad 
speaka  about  Samson  refera  to  the  MIdrashIc  interpreta- 
tion, vix.  *  Why  ia  the  Yerse,  tbat  he  Jndged  Urael  twenty 
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years,  repeated  twice  ?  B.  Acha  answered,  "From  ihia  we 
see  that  the  Phłlfatines  feared  hlm  (vlz.  SamsoD)  Łwenty 
jean  after  hie  death,  Jaat  aa  Łbej  did  twentj  yeara  before 
ic,  and  this  makes  forty  yeara/  Hence  the  Talmnd  does 
not  aay,  Wby  ła  it  wrltten  lo  the  text,  *he  Jadged  Israel 
forty  yearef*  bat  aimply,  'be  Jodged  forty  yearsi*  that  ia, 
accordiug  to  the  Mldraah.  Aod  now  everythłog  comea 
out  rigbt  wben  tboa  lookeet  into  it.**  We  may  well  aob- 
ecribe  wbat  Claudloa  Capellanaa,  In  bis  Marę  RabMnicum 
Infidum^  p.  350,  notę,  says,  **Tain  insigne  mendacium  quod 
decepiŁ  doctiaalmam  Bnztorflom  facile  corrnet  vel  sola 
addnctione  locl  Talmndlcl.'*  Tbis  mach  la  certain,  that  in 
the  time  of  tbe  Talmud,  one  codez  at  leaat  bad  the  read- 
Ing,  Jadg.  XV,  n3tt3  d^^JS^IH.] 

40.  1  Sam.  U,  84,  0*^*13?,^ :  In  SaJbUnUh,  ful.  66,  col.  8, 

"  is  not  the  readiug  &^ni9p  f  Wbereapon  B.  Hnnnah 
ben  R.  Joabna  Bald  the  reading  la  D^l^S^ZS.**  [Raahi  re- 
marks  that  tbe  reading  of  the  most  troatwortby  codicea 
la  D^^^^S^S  pUm,  i.  &  with  a  Tod  after  the  Reab.] 

41.  2  Sam.  iii,  86^  n'*.nnnb :  Samhedrin,  fol.  90,  col.  1,  it  is 
written  DI^^M^,  but  is  read  Ml^nsnb  Ca  namber  of  MSS. 

read  ni*13n^ ;  comp.  also  the  Dicta,  of  Kimcbi,  lAb,  Bad. 

a.  Y.  il^lS,  and  Menacben  ben>Sanig,  Lex,  Rad.  *H  and  *13 
(ed.  Filipowski.  Lond.  1864,  p.  48, 109)]. 

42. 2  Sam.  xxiv,  16,  "luinn^  bK'jto'?a  ^la^  njnj  •jc^i 
*T5n73  nc-i?^ ;  Ytyma^  foL  98,  col!  2, 053  "laT  'ń  ]rr^^ 

43.  2  Kinga  xvii,  81,  tnsą ;  Sanhedrin,  fol.  08,  coL  2, 
"iH^^  [D.  Kimcbi  also  asseris  to  bave  seen  tbe  Non  (*)) 
liual,  instead  of  the  *{  majtueularf  as  written  now]. 

44.  2  Kłngs  xxiii,  17 ;  in  Brakin,  fol.  88,  col.  1,  tbe  wbole 
Yerse  is  qaoted  wtŁb  tbe  exception  of  TV^V9  ^!&K  nbKn. 

45.  Isa,  xxxviii.  16,  "^r-^^J »  Berakoth,  foL  66,  col.  1, 

46.  Isa.  xlii,  6,  en*^a^31 ;  Bereahith  Rabba,  sect  xii, 
fol.  15,  8,  dn''a'^"łai  Ci.  e.  leaders]. 

47.  Isa.  lviii,  7,  D^Cnn  K^ ;  Jemaalem  Talmud,  Kethu- 

bofh,  cb.  xl,  5  3,  nbrnh  ^k. 

48.  Ezck.  xl,  48 ;  xlvii,  1 :  iffruWn,  foL  8,  col.  1,  ^K  :2,*^r\^*^ 
n^^il  D^IK  nn& ;  but  snch  a  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures.  [Tosapboth  remarka  on  tbis  passage, 
"Sach  a  passage  is  nowhere  to  be  fonnd,  but  we  flnd 
written  (xl,  48)  Pl^ąn  oh^Ht  and  n'^an  nnC  (xlvii,  1).*1 

49.  Eack.  xliv,  9,"is"quoted  Jfoed  Katon,  fol.' 6,  col.  1,  but 
with  the  addition  •^amiob  after  "łiaipa. 

60.  Hoa.  iv,  11,  Ćiini  plent;  Yoma,  fol.  76,  coL  9,  it  is 
written  O^ITI  and  read  ©n^^H. 
51.  Amoe  iv,  6,  "^nnS  "^SK  C5l1 ;  Nidda,  fol.  66,  col.  1, 

•^nna  "^aaK  na. 

5Ł  Amos  viii,  11,  nńn*^  '^■ian  MK;  SaMath,  tol  188, 

col.  2,  ST^n*'  "la*!  HK  nia*!  is  found  in  tbe  ed.  princeps, 
but  later  editions,  Kimcbi,  Aben-Ezra,  Sept,  Syrlac^Yulg., 
Targum,  read  "H^l]. 

63.  Amoa  ix,  11,  Pisiniś  HK  "'Fią^J  ;  Berakoth,  fol.  28, 

col.  1  (ed.  princeps),  n-^nw  ń»  n-łOO  ''330.  [Utered. 
reads  as  in  our  text  of  tbe  Bibie.] 

64.  Micah  iv,  8,  D^ili ;  Berakoth,  foL  66,  col.  8,  D*^SC. 

66.  Zech.  xii,  10^  'ib« :  Sukka,  fol.  62,  col.  1,  l^^iw  [forty 
codicea  have  1'^bK.  and  so  many  Jewleh  commentaton]. 

66.  Mai.  i,  2,  a"p5^  *^\^^'^ ;  ™*°y  editions  of  the 
Talmnd  bave  "^pb&tTa  for  •^infiilS,  but  tbis  ła  of  no  łm- 
portance,  sińce  tbe  ed.  princeps,  Sanhedrin,  fol  82,  coL  1, 
oniy  ąnotes  the  flnt  part  of  the  ver8e  tUl  n312»1  '^y, 

67.  Psa.  V,  6^  Tj-na;*  sćb  nnx  s^g^j  l^cn-bs  śb  "^s 

ayj ;  Chagiga,  fol.  12,  col.  2,  tó,  MIJK  JIC^J  I^Cn-^K  ikh 

T^  n^n^a  "niia*^.  But  tbis  does  not  sUnd  in  the  Bibie 
as  Tosapboth  aiready  remarked,  K1p%)  MT  l^^fet 

68.  Psa.  xvi,  10,  ?J''7'^pn :  Srubin,  fol.  19,  col.  1 ;  rotno, 
fol.  87,  col.  1  (In  ilve  eds.  o?  the  Talmud)  read  '^*l'^On  [so 
likewifle  Sept.,  Syrinc,  Yulg..  Jerome]. 

69.  Psa.  lvi,  11,  iŁnx  nirr^a  'ia'!i  birtK  0'irA«a 


na-j;  Benkoth,  fol.  60,  coL  1,  131  bbriK  nirT^a 

60.  Psa.  lxviii,  81,  hiM|itn  nitt^:  BsnOofA,  fol.  8»  col. 

1,  mobi. 

61.  Psa.  xcv,  6,  nXJ  I^^IJ  f^^l^J ;  KtthubUh,  fol.  6, 

coi.1,  lis*'  a-inani  a^^ro  ii\* 

62.  Paa.  xcvii,  7,  !|inr)*tpn ;  Jerusalem  Talmnd,  Ediąfotk, 
fol  44,  coL  1,  *1inn^*^  [comp.  Spistle  to  the  Hebrews,  i,  6, 

wpocKyvnvdrmaaVf  ie.T.X.]. 

68.  Psa.  cxxvil,  6^  iPDlŚKTlK ;  K^niMn,  foL  80,  ooL 
9,withontnH. 

64.  Psa.  cxxxix,  6, 2^30 a ;  Chagiga,  fol.  19,  col.  1,  ^&a. 

66.  Prov.  viii,  18,  91  ń^Sb ;  PeaaeMm,  foL  118,  col.  9, 

66.  Prov.xi,17,10n  ©•łfit;  ToanitA,  fol.  U,  col.  9,  ©"^K 

i-^on. 

67.  Prov.  XV,  1.  a^łC; ;  Berakoth,  fol.  17,  col.  8,  a^^Wa. 

68.  Job  ił,  8, 11|>n^7^ ;  Midrash  BerethUh  Babba,  sect 
lxłv  (towards  the  end),  1*^2^217. 

68.  Job  xiii,  4,  b^M ;  ChttUin,  fol.  181,  col.  1,  i*^ilK, 

''•VI  "Tl 

70.  Job  xiv,  6,  nri9**fa ;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Berołoeft, 

cb.  V, « 1,  nnK  "ła. 

71.  Job  xxxvi,  6,  0X13^  &tij  l^łąą  iK^Jl;  Berakołh, 

foL8,col.8,Dn  DKS*^  Kb  l^aa  bM  *}n,withonttheyav 
before  M^.  [It  may  be  that  tbe  Talmud  confonnda  this 
passage  with  Job  viii,  20,  &r|*DK^'?  kb  bK-")n.] 

72.  Job  xxxvi,  11,  Aą^ ;  Sanhedrin,  foL  108,  col.  1,  lba'». 

73.  Ruth  iii,  16,  *^an;   MidroMh  BtUh,  ad  loc.  Han 

a-^na. 

74.  Eccles.  ix,  14,  fi-^bilSi  C^liSCC ;  JITsdaHm,  fol.  89, 
col.9,D'<Oini  D''^:!^. 

76.  Scclee.  ix,  16,  DSH ;  lYedaHm,  fol.  82,  col.  8,  dani. 

76.  Eccles.  x,  6,  K^^tŚ :  Kethuboth,  fol.  69,  col.  2;  Moed 
Katon,  fol.  18,  col.  1 ;  ^Baba  Mezia,  fol.  68,  col.  1,  KX1'^Q?. 

77.  Dan.  ii,  29,  Berakołh,  ful.  55,  col.  2,  where  for  MSISK, 

■{•^aT^ri,  ipbo  is  written  -(Si^^ri,  ipbo,  njK. 

78.  Dan.  iv,  14,  '^©'ilp  ^^^"^^ ;  /V«ocft<m,  fol.  83,  col. 

1 :  Sanhedrin,  foL  88,  col.  2,  *'ps?'^ip  iSMSai  [some  cod- 
icea bave  alao  HOK^aU 

79.  Dan.  vi,   18,   n'»n'»n'ł ;    Nidda,   fol.  69,    col.  9, 

80.  Dan.  x,  18,  D^^l';^!!  IHM ;  Berakoth,  fol.  4,  col.  9, 

81.  Bara  iv,  8,  W^H^K^  tr^2  KiSąi ;  Srakin,  fol.  6* 

coL  2,  la-inbK  n-^a  n«  niaab. 

82.  Neb.iv,16,  na»bl3  di^ni  lctó«  nb-^tn;  MegO. 

''         tri  -;  Tj«  t;--'  *' 

teA,foi.20,coi.2,naK?ab  tmi  lair^b  nbibri;  but 

in  Berakoth,  fol.  2,  col.  2,  MaKb^S  and  IS^ZTia  are  exUnt 

83.  Neb.  viii,  8,  D^^nb^M  mina  la&a ;  Kedanm,  fol. 

87,  col,  2,  d^^nb^n  nnh  laoa  [ni-in,  so  iikcwise  the 

8ept.,Vulg.,8yr.]. 

84.  Neb.  viii,  8,  D^inbKH,  ibid.  d*^nbK ;  but  in  MegWah, 

foi.8,coi.i,  D*^nb«n. 

86.  Neb.  vłii,  16,  ntojb ;  Sukka,  fol.  87,  col.  1,  SlbSp. 

86.  Neb.  viii,  17,  bnpH-ba  !|b5^1 ;  Erakin,  fol.  32,  col. 
2,  nbian  "łaa  1103''1 ;  for  SSlb;?  read  5tt5'in\  ibid. 

87.  1  Chroń,  iii,  17, 133  bfiC^Plbscb  1©«  n'^35'»  "łSasi ; 
&mAsdHn,fol.87>coL2,bM*inbtt9  13a  I^^OK  n'^3a''  ''33 

i3a. 
88. 1  Chroń,  iv,  10,  nsnD  n^^bsJi  •'OS?  TTi*<  nn^^hi ; 

'       '        »»-T       'TI         ••       i:t  t:ti' 

Temttrah,  fol.  16,  col.  1,  •^nri«  noSt  ''1133?  ^1"'. 

89.  1  Chroń.  v,  24,  "'rb''1  1&!91 ;  Aita  £(UAra,  fol.  128, 

col.  9, 'i^ci  lan.  *  ''    *'"*' 

90.  1  Cbron.  xvi,  6,  3?''Sba  ;  Erakin,  fol  18,  coL  8, 

r''«Tonb.  -  •  « - 
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n.  1  Chroa.  xt1I,  S,  iriab  ;  Bmkoth,  toi.  T,  coL  S, 

98.  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  8,  dinc  ^32? ''33^  n^K-iS;  ibid. 
fol.64,col.l,  DinK  1315  ńb»  bD.  * 

93.  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  84,  rtd^"j3 :  Baba  ikUhra,  fol.  110, 
col.  1,  n«3o  p. 

94.  1  Chroń,  xxvii,  84,  ąn^ja-ja  »7Jin|«;  Berakoth, 

fol.  8,  col.  2,  ST^in''  p  W»3a. 
96.  8  Chroń,  xxxi,  13,  i^^^^H?^^  :  Sanhedrin,  fol.  108, 

col.  1,  li  inn^^i  *\'ii!t  r!QO'^Va''n3n  ->««. 

96.  In  fine,  we  will  qaoŁe  the  following  interesting  pas- 
eage.  In  the  Jemsalem  Talmud,  Taanith,  fol.  68,  col.  1, 
we  read  the  following:  **  Three  codices  [of  the  PenŁateach] 
were  foiind  in  the  conrt  of  the  Tempie,  one  of  which  had 
the  reading  1*190.  the  other  i^ii:39t,  and  the  third  dif- 
fered  in  the  nnmber  of  paaaagea  wherein  frC^n  is  read 
with  a  Tod ;  thns  in  the  one  codex  It  was  written  "li^n, 
dwelUną  [Deat  xxxiii,  27],  while  the  other  two  codicea 
had  M31!PZ3 ;  the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  do- 
dared  VBlia,  whereaa  that  of  the  one  was  inyalld.  In  the 
second  codex,  again,  *«ai|I3^V  was  fonnd  Cin  Rxod.  xxiv, 
11],  while  the  other  two  codices  had  '^'^^^"^C :  ^^^  f^^- 
ing  in  which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid, 
and  that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex,  agaIn, 
Łhere  were  oniy  nine  paasages  which  hnd  K*^!!  written 
with  a  Tod  [as  it  is  generally  written  Min,  with  a  Vav], 
whereas  the  other  two  had  eleven  passages ;  the  readlngs 
of  the  two  were  declared  Talid,  and  those  of  the  one  in- 
▼alid." 

8.  The  different  passages  which  we  htTe  preseoted 
here,  and  which  rołght  l>e  yet  increased  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,  do  not  justify  us  in  presuming  that  the  readlngs 
found  in  the  Talmud  were  those  of  the  Old-Testament 
codices  of  that  time,  and  much  less  in  the  presumption 
that  the  readlngs  of  the  Talmud  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  our  text,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  We  have 
not  as  yet  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmud ;  2.  The 
formulas  -^3  Kb«  ^3  Kipn  ix,  i.  e. "  read  not  so,  but 
80,"  and  niioab  d«  Cl  fiflpob  DK  13^  Le.  "there 
is  a  solid  root  for  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  there  is  a 
solid  root  for  the  traditional  pronunciation,"  already  in- 
dicate  that  thcse  yariations  arose  partly  for  the  sake  of 
allegory,  partly  for  exegetical  purposes.  Thus  Richard 
Simon,  Discuińi.  Crit,  de  VariU  BibL  EdiU  cap.  iii,  p.  17, 
lemarks  on  the  formuła  ^3  M^M  "^3  M^pn  iK,"Caven- 
dum  cst,  ne  ista  loquendi  formuła  quam  frequenter  in  Tal- 
mude  usurpant  ne  legas  dc  sedtic  ad  lectionum  varietatem 
trahator.  Łusus  enim  est  allegoricus  illis  doctoribus 
admodum  familiaris  qui  senrata  dictionnm  ut  ita  loquar 
substantia  diyersos  unius  ejusdemąue  yocis  legendae 
modos  pueriliter  commlniscuntur."  To  illustrate  this, 
the  following  may  suffice.  Isa.  liv,  13,  we  read,  "thy 
aons,"  "?^733ł  b"t  in  Berakołh,  foL  64,  we  read,  "  Do  not 
read  Tj^aa  *  thy  sous,'  Imt  -J^^aa  Hhy  builders,  thy  wise,' 
whereby  it  should  be  ptoved  that '  the  wise  build  the 
peace  in  the  world.' "  Sanhedrin,  foL  37,  coL  1,  the  word 
T^^ją, "  his  raimeut,"  in  Gen.  xxvii,  27,  is  read  '''^'jąin, 
**his  periidious,"  to  prove  thereby  the  perfidy  of  Jose 
ben-Joe8er's  nephew.  (For  morę  such  cxamples  the 
reader  is  referred  to  G.  Surenbusius  Bifikoc  Kardk- 


Xay^Ct  P*  ^  *!•  [Ainst.  1713].)     As  to  tbe  seoood 
formuła,  'l3  &K  0%  Buxtoif  (De  Punct,  AfUią,  pi  9«, 
103>110)  makes  tbe  following  correct  renaark:  ^Uscs 
vero  hujus  aKiomatis  Talmudici  hic  csL      Cum  de  re 
seu  quK8tione  aliqua  disputant  ac  in  diveraaa  sententi^ 
abeunt,  sepe  aoddit  ut  uterąue  diasentientiam  fundA> 
mentum  suum  in  uno  eodemqtte  Scriptuns  locow  imo  et 
in  eadem  voce  ponat :  unus  ac.  in  communi  et  lecepu 
lectione,  alter  in  lectione  mystica  et  allegorica,  eadefo 
illa  yooe  sed  aliis  yocalibus  animata  yel  aliter  esplicata. 
Prior  dicit:  eH  mater  kctionis,  ą.d.:  mea  aententia  io- 
nititur  communi  et  recepts  lectioni,  cum  punctis  et 
yocalibus  propriis,  sensu*  lUercUi.    Alter  dicit :  ett  warr 
kcŁioniSi  h.  e.  ego  meam  sententiam  elicio  et  edooo  ex 
sensu  mystico  et  lectione  yel  expoeitione  aliąua  per  tra- 
ditionem  aocepta,  qua  didici,  hanc  yooem  pro  innniu 
fecunditate  legis  sic  quoqtte  posse  legi  et  explicttrl'' 
To  illustrate  this,  the  following  may  suffioe:  In  £xod. 
xii,  46  we  read  oonceming  the  Passoyer,  ^  In  one  hoiee 
sball  it  be  eaten,"  b3K\    But  in  the  Talmud,  Pe»aekim, 
foL  86,  ooL  2,  two  inferences  are  deduoed  from  this  pst- 
sage.    R.  Jehudah  maintaina  that  the  man  wbo  pir- 
takes  of  the  Passoyer,  He  must  eat  it  (bsK*)  in  ooc 
place  (TUK  n^3),  but  that  the  Passoyer  itaelf  may  be 
diyided,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  eaten  by  aoother  com- 
pany in  another  place ;  baaing  his  argument  u|m>d  tbe 
ni^llD^,  viz.  ^3KS  ^  ffi^t'^  eatiiat  one  place,    Whert- 
as  R.  Simeon  maintains  that  the  Passoyer  itself  moit 
be  eaten  (^3K]^)  in  one  place  (*ind(  {^."^aa),  and  cannot 
be  diyided  l)etweeu  two  different  oompanies  in  diffeRot 
places,  though  the  man  himself,  after  hayini;  eaten  hi^ 
Passoyer  at  home,  may  go  to  another  place  and  partake 
of  another  company^s  Passoyer;  basing  his  argument 
upon  the  fiCnpS,  yiz.  ^3M]^,  it  matt  be  eaten  im  oaephcf. 
To  the  same  category  belougs  the  nile  that  3^733 
(Ley.  xii,  6)  is  to  be  read  D^93D,  ttco  tceekf,  and  nut 
Q*^r313,  8€venfy  days;  and  that  a?n3  (Ley.  xxiii,  19) 
is  to  be  pronounced  a^na,  m  ike  miik,  and  not  3^n^«  >« 
thefaf. 

4.  Literaturę,  —  Gompare  Pesaro,  Aaron  di,  ril?*!rs 
"pnK;  pn&tn^^a  (Prankf.  ad  Viadr.  fol.),  which  al» 
giyes  all  the  passages  found  in  the  Hidrashim  and  So- 
bar;  Surenbusius  Bf/3Xoc  KaraWayiję  (Arofstenl  1713); 
Weiase,in  Bechinath  ha-Olam  (ed.  Stern,  Tienna,  1847), 
praef.  p.  xix  adn.;  Fromman,  Opuseula  PkiMogica,  i,  1- 
46;  Schorr,  in  He-chaluz  (Lemberg),  i,  97-116;  ii,  56; 
Geiger,  in  Judiscke  ZeiUchHft,  iy  (1866),  p.  43,  99  8q., 
165-171;  S.  Rosenfeld,  niinn  npn  ^W  (Yilnae, 
1866);  Buxtorf  filius,  Aniicritica,  pt,  ii,  cap.  xxi,  p. 
808 ;  Strack,  Prolegomena  Critica  (Lipa.  1873),  p.  59 
8q.     (R  P.) 

Quotidian  (secta  chort)^  payment  for  dutios  pcr- 
formed  in  choir  and  personiU  attendance  at  dirine  0e^ 
vice.    The  pnesentiarius  paid  it  in  foreign  cattK>dFBl& 

Ouotidi&na  Oratio  {daily  prayer)  is  the  naoM 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Lord*s  Prayer  on  account  of 
its  daily  use  by  Christiana.    See  Lord*8  Prateił 

Q^07anti,  the  god  of  war  among  the  Chinese.  U«g- 
nificent  processions  are  held  in  honor  of  this  deity.^ 
Gardner,  Faitht  o/tke  World,  a.  y. 


R. 


Haa,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Polynesians, 
or  South-Sea  Islandera.  The  third  order  of  diyinities 
appears  to  haye  consistcd  of  the  descendants  of  Raa. 
These  were  numerous  and  yaried  in  their  character, 
some  being  gods  of  war  and  others  of  mediciue.— Gard- 
ner, Faiths  ofthe  World^  s.  y. 

Raah.    See  Glede. 

Ra'amali  iiome  Raa' mak]  (Heb. -BomoA',  nojn; 


once  Rama',  ^^^?^  W  Chroo.  i,  9],  a  skuddering,  hence 
a  horse^s  mane,  as  in  Job  xxxix,  19 ;  Sept.  *P€y fia^  but 
'Pappa  fy.r.  'Paypa]  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Vulg. Reg^o 
and  R€ema\  the  fonrth  son  of  Gush,  and  tbe  father  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Obron,  i,  9),  &C post 
2518.  It  appears  that  the  descendants  of  Cush  coloniied 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  entering  that  great 
continent  probably  by  the  stiait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.    A 
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aection  of  ihe  family,  liowerer,  aoder  their  immediate 
pTOgenitor,  Raamah,  settled  along  the  easteni  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peoinsula.  Theie  they  founded  natioDs 
which  afterwards  became  oelebrated,  taking  their  namea 
f  rom  Raamah'8  two  bom,  Sheba  and  Dedan.  See  Cush. 
Though  Sheba  and  Dedan  became  nations  of  greater 
importance  and  notońety,  yet  the  name  Raamah  did 
not  wholly  diaappear  from  ancient  history.  Ezekiel,  in 
enumerating  the  distinguished  traden  in  the  marta  of 
Tyre,  says,  **The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they 
were  thy  merchanta :  they  occupied  in  thy  faira  with 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  Stones,  aod  gold" 
(xxTii,  22).  The  eastem  prorinces  of  Arabia  were  famed 
in  all  ages  for  their  spices.  The  position  of  Sheba  (q.  y.) 
ia  well  known,  and  Raamah  most  have  been  near  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  classical  name 
JRegma  (Ptyfid  of  Ftolemy,  vi,  7,  and  'P^y/m  of  Steph, 
Byzantium),  which  is  identical  with  the  Sepu  equiTa- 
lelit  for  Kaamah,  we  have  a  memoriał  of  the  Okl-Test. 
patriarch  and  of  the  country  he  colonized.  The  town 
of  Regma  was  sitaated  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian  Golf,  on  the  northem  side  of  the  long  promontory 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean.  It  is  interesting  to 
notę  that  on  the  soutbem  side  of  the  promontory,  a  few 
miles  distant,  was  the  town  called  Dadena,  eridently 
identical  with  Dedan  (q.  t.).  Around  Regma  Ptolemy 
locates  an  Arab  tribc  of  the  Anariti  {Geog,  vi,  7).  Pliny 
appears  to  cali  them  Epimaranits  (vi,  26),  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Forster  (Geag.  of  Arabia,  i,  64),  is  just  an 
anagrammatic  form  of  Ramamlaf  the  descendants  of 
Raaniah — an  opinion  not  iroprobable.  Forster  traces 
the  roigrations  of  the  nation  from  Regma  along  the 
eastem  shores  of  Arabia  to  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
where  he  flnds  them  in  conjunction  with  the  faroily  of 
Sheba  (tóidL  p.  66-71).  There  the  mention  of  the  Rha- 
manitcB  tribe  by  Strabo,  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Gallns  (xvi,  p.  781),  seems  to  corroborate  the 
view  of  Forster.  Of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah, 
there  has  been  found  a  tracę  in  a  mined  city  so  named 
(Sheba)  on  the  island  of  Awdl  (Marńsid,  s.v.),  belong- 
ing  to  the  province  of  Arabia  called  £1-Bahreyn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  See  Sheba.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
bowever,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  settle- 
ments  of  the  descendants  of  Raamah  were  upon  the 
south -western  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Probably, 
like  most  of  their  brethren,  while  retaining  a  permanent 
nucleus,  they  wandered  with  their  ilocks,  herds,  and 
merchandise  far  and  wide  over  Arabia.  For  the  dilFer- 
ent  views  entertained  regarding  Raamah,  see  Bochart 
(^Phaleff.  iv,  6)  and  Michaelis  {Spicileg,  i,  198). — Kitto. 
The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  called  Reynuh  (Deser.  ^ 
de  fA  rabie)  cannot,  on  etymological  grounds,  be  eon-  | 
nected  with  Raamah,  as  it  wants  an  equivalent  for  the  < 
9 ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  probably  traced 
three  days'  joumey  from  San%  the  capital  of  Yemen. 
— Smith. 

Raaml^ah  (Heb.  Raamyah',  M^TSC^I,  thunder  of 
Jfhovak ;  Sept  *P€cX/ia  [v.  r.  Nao/iia]),  one  of  the  | 
chief  Israelites  who  rettirned  from  exile  with  Zerub-  | 
bąbel  (Neh.  vii,  7),  RC.  445.  In  the  parallel  list  (Ezra 
ii,  2)  he  is  called  Reelaiaii,  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  in  the  Sept.  of  Nehemlah  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as 
Burriogton  (jGeneal,  ii,  68)  suggests,  'PecX/ia  is  an  error 
of  the  copyist  for  'PciAaia,  the  uncial  letters  as  having 
been  mistaken  for  m.  In  1  Esdr.  v,  2  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Rkesaias.— Smith. 

Raam^BOB  (Exod.  i,  10).    See  R/oieses. 

Rab.    See  Rabbi;  Rabbinism. 

Rab,  properly  Abba  Arikha,  a  noted  Jewish  teacher, 
was  born  at  Kaphri,  a  smali  place  bctween  Sura  and 
Nehardea,  in  Babylon,  about  A.D.  170.  In  early  life 
he  went  in  ąuest  of  knowledgc  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  favorite  scholars  of  Jchudah  the 
Iloly  (q.v.).    On  his  return  to  the  East  he  labored, 


aome  say  for  thirty  years  (between  A.D.  188  and  219), 
at  Nehardea  as  meturgeman^  or  amora,  under  Shila  and 
Samuel ;  and  at  the  cloee  of  that  relationship,  he  entered 
upon  the  higher  sphere  of  school  rector  and  judge  at 
Sura  (or  Sora),  where  he  exercised  those  offices  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  In  this  college,  which  was  called  Be- 
Rab  (a*ia),being  an  abbreviation  of  jBcM-7?aft(S"ir.''S), 
the  adiooŁ  o/Rab,  the  disciples  assembled  two  mouths  ia 
the  year— -viz.  Adar  and  Ehd-^in  automn  and  spring, 
for  which  they  were  denominated  Yarche  Kallah  (*^n^*i 
nbs),  the  monihs  ofauenthly;  and  into  it  all  the  people 
were  admitted  a  whole  week  before  each  principal  fes- 
tival,  when  this  distinguished  luminary  delivered  ex- 
pository  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 
So  eagcr  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  so  great  were 
the  crowds,  that  many  could  find  no  housc  accommoda- 
tion,  and  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  open 
alr  on  the  banks  of  the  Sora  River  (stroni,  26  a).  These 
festival  discouises  were  denominated  rigle  i^^^"^),  and 
during  the  time  in  which  they  were  delivered  all  courts' 
of  j  ustice  were  closed  (Baba  Kama,  1 18  a)."  After  hold- 
ing the  presidency  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  Rab 
died  in  A.D.  247,  lamentcd  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  lifetime  is  best 
expre8sed  in  the  title  "•  Rab,"  i.  e.  teacher,  by  which  they 
called  him,  just  as  Jehudah  the  Holy  was  called  "  Rabbi" 
or  **l{abb€Siu"  in  Palestine.  One  of  Rab*8  main  worka 
was  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  a 
copy  of  which,  as  revised  and  somewhat  amended  by 
Rab  hiroself,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  brought  from 
Palestine.  This  second  recension  of  the  Mishna  be- 
came the  authorized  or  canonical  form  of  that  work, 
and,  under  the  Aramaic  name  of  Mattńta  de  Be-Rab, 
"  the  Mishna  of  the  School  of  Rab,"  constitnted  the  text 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  But,  besides  his  labors  as 
an  orał  expo8itor  on  the  MŁahna,  Rab  was  the  author  of 
two  important  works  which  greatly  contribnted  to  the 
advanccment  of  Biblical  exegesis.  These  were,  Siphra 
or  Siphra  de  Be-Rab^^nhe  Book  of  the  School  of  Rab" 
(2*1*^2^  KI  SD),  a  Midrash  on  Leviticus;  and  Siphre 
or  Siphre  de  Be-Rab  (2*1*^21  *^*1BD),  a  similar  com- 
mentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  These  works 
have,  indeed,  been  sometimes  attribntod  to  other  an- 
thors,  but  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  assigns  them 
to  the  doctor  of  Sura.  An  analysia  of  these  works  is 
given  in  the  artide  Midrasr,  where  also  some  of  the 
editions  are  mentioned.  The  best  edition  of  the  Siphra 
is  that  of  M.  L.  Malbiro,  with  the  commentaiy  Batora 
vehamHzva  (Bucharest,  1860),  and  that  of  Weiss  (\''ienna, 
1862)  \  the  S^hre  has  been  best  edited  by  M.  Friedmann 
(ibid.  1864).  Rab  also  enriched  the  present  Seder  Tephi- 
lothy  or  Order  ofCommon  Prayers,  and  some  of  the  finest 
prayers  and  thank8g^ving3  are  the  production  of  his  pen. 
See  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iv,  214,  232,  279,  289,  293; 
Furst,  Kultur-  u.  LiteraŁurgetchichte  derJuden  in  Asien, 
p.  33  8q. ;  id.  BUbUotheca  Judaica,  iii,  125  są. ;  Etheridge, 
IfUroduction  to  Hełn-eto  Literaturę,  p.  157  sq.;  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto,  art  "Rab;"  De  Rossi, Dizionario  degli  Autori 
Kbrei  ((ierm.  trand.  by  Uambcrger),  p.  272  8q. ;  Joel, 
Etwas  iiber  die  Bucher  Sifra  und  Si/re  (Breslau,  1873) ; 
but  above  all,  the  exoeUent  monograph  by  Muhlfeldcr, 
Rab:  ein  Lebensbild  zur  Gesdiichte  des  Talmud  (Lcips. 
1871).     (RP.) 

Rabad  (ISK^),  or  Abraham  Ibn-Daud,  for  which 
the  acrostic  stands,  a  noted  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Toledo 
about  1110,  and  died  as  a  martyr  1180.  Ile  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  Talmudists  of  his  time,  highly  e»- 
teemed  for  his  historical  knowledge.  Ile  is  the  author 
of  the  nba|sn  D  (TheSucce$nonsofTradiUion),yińtim 

in  the  form  of  annals,  giving  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1161),  and  showing  the 
uninterrupted  chain  of  tradition  to  his  day,  agninst  the 
opinion  of  the  Karaites,who  denied  all  tradition.  As  a 
snpplement  to  this  chronicie,  Ibn-Daud  wrote  a  succinct 
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history  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  its  fouDdation  by 
Romulus  Łill  the  WesŁ  Gothic  king  Reccared,  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Evmts  o/Rome  pClI  "'•^Sn  -jinaa), 
and  the  IJistory  ofthe  Jewish  Kings  during  the  Second 
Tempie  03»  tT^Sa  b^-lC^  "^AtZ  "^^inn).  Thesc  hb- 
Łońes  were  firat  published,  together  with  the  Seder 
Olam,  in  Mantua  (1513),  then  in  Yenice  (1545),  and 
Basie  (1580) ;  the  Sepker  Ha-kahbalak  by  itself,  with 
the  Seder  Olom  Rabba  and  Suita  (Craoow,  1820),  and 
with  a  Latin  tranalation  by  Gilbert  Genebrard  (Paris, 
1572).  He  alflo  wrote  a  work  in  Arabie,  A  kida  Rąfina ; 
in  Ilebrew,  Emunah  Ramah  (ed.  Weil,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1857),  on  the  elementa  of  natura  and  their  capa- 
bility  of  ieading  to  elements  of  religioas  faith ;  on  these 
elements  of  faith,  and  on  the  medicine  for  the  soul  in  its 
infirmitics.  He  also  wrote  Attnmomical  Notioes  and 
JReplies  to  Abn-Alpharag  on  the  aectlon  of  the  law  named 
the  "  JoumeyingA,"  Le.  Numb.  xxxiii,  etc.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  i,  7  Bq.;  Griitz,  Getch,  der  Juden,  vi,  176- 
1^8,  212;  Jost,  Geach,  det  Judenth,  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  425; 
Dessauer,  Gtich,  der  Juden,  p.  295;  Braunschweiger, 
Geach,  der  Juden  in  den  romanudien  Staaten^  p.  70  Bq. ; 
Lindo,  Hittory  of  the  Jews  «i  Spoin,  p.  60 ;  Finn,  Se^ 
phardinit  p.  198 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew  Liiera^ 
terc,  p.  251 ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  PhHotophyy  i,  420, 
427;  Guggenheimer,  Die  ReiiffioMphiloeophie  des  JL 
Abr.  hen-Dafoid  horlAti  (Augsburg,  1860) ;  Levita,  Mas- 
soreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1867),  p.  108. 

(ap.) 

Rabanns  Manma.    See  Rhabanus. 

Rabardeau,  Miciikł,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Orleans  in  1572,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  in 
1595.  He  had  enjoyed  the  yery  best  educational  facil- 
ities,  and  was  therefora  employed  by  the  Society  in  its 
Bchools.  He  taught  philosophy  and  morał  theology, 
and  became  suoceasiyely  rector  of  Bourges  and  of 
AmieDs.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1649.  He  is  celebrated 
especially  for  hb  mastery  of  casuistry  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  domaio  of  the 
latter  he  displayed  his  power  in  1640,  when  Hersaut 
the  Oratorian  sought  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  France 
by  his  work  Optałi  Galii  de  Carendo  Sehismate,  after 
eardinal  Richelien  had  attempted  the  assumption  of  the 
patriarchate.  Rabardeau,  in  hia  Optatus  Gallus  Bemgno 
Manu  Sectus  (Paris,  1641,  4to),  defended  the  eardinal, 
and  tried  to  prove  that  such  an  assumption  bora  in  it 
no  tracę  of  a  schism,  as  the  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  in  nowise  interfered  with  the  power 
of  the  Roman  papacy  and  its  supremę  aathority.  Of 
course,  at  Romę  the  book  was  displeasing,  and  was  put 
into  the  Index.  See  Sotwell,  BibL  Scriptor,  Soc,  Jesu, 
— ^Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rabat  is  a  linen  neck-collar  wom  by  ecclesiastics. 

Rabaudy,  Brrnard  de,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1681,  at  Toulouse,  of  an  ancient  noble  family. 
At  an  early  age  he  took  the  monastic  vow  with  the  Do- 
minican?,  and,  after  baving  completed  his  education,  he 
taught  at  Limoges  and  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Toulouse. 
In  1706  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of  the  order 
'in  France,  and  in  1716  was  madę  successor  to  the  gener- 
ał of  the  order  in  a  professorship  at  Toulouse.  He  died 
there  Nor.  3, 1731.  He  wrote,  Ex€rciiationes  Theoloffica 
(Toul.  1714,  2  Yols.  8vo),  and  Qu(esiionet  de  Deo  Uno 
(ibid.  1718,  8vo).  See  Źchard,  BibL  Script.  Ord  Prce- 
dicai,  voL  iu — lloefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  a  French  Protestant  di  vine,  who  was 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  tnie  Christianity  in  France,  was 
bom  at  Bedarieux,  near  Montpelier,  in  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  in  Lausanne  for  the  holy  office 
of  the  ministry,  and  became  one  of  the  "  Preachers  of 
the  Desert,"  among  whom  he  soon  ranked  as  first  in 
many  respect&  In  1743  he  was  madę  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed  Church  at  Nismes,  and  thera  became  the  leader 
of  Franch  Protestantism.  This  was  a  time  of  persecu- 
Uon  indeed.    The  goverament  of  Louis  XV  had  taken 


ap  anew  the  task  of  rooting  oat  the  heretical  doctiiiKa 
which  had  flooriabed  their  banner  in  the  face  of  the  vm 
man  who  had  giren  anthority  to  his  govemmeot  h? 
saying  "  Uetat  c*est  nunJ'*  In  spite  of  all  oppoutioiu acd 
in  the  face  of  a  host  of  plotting  enemies,  Sabaat  msiit- 
tained  his  position,  and  in  1785  he  was  even  ementei 
Bat  in  1793,  when  the  great  Rerolution  sucoeedcd,  he 
was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  oiily  gauied  his  freedom  ia 
1794  by  the  rayeital  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  died 
shortly  after  (Sept  25,  1794).  Rabaut  took  part  iu  the 
Reform  National  Synod  of  1744,  and  was  presidin^;  cffi- 
cer  of  that  in  1763 ;  and  although  his  heterodox  yiewi 
on  many  important  pointa  madę  him  a  pronouncfJ 
Chiliast  in  doctrine  and  an  Episcopalian  in  goremmect. 
he  was  yet  so  greatly  revered  for  his  fortitude,  conńst- 
ency,  frankneas^  and  derotion  to  Protestantism  that  hii 
leadership  was  never  rajected,  but  always  gladlr  »> 
oepted  by  the  Hugnenot  successora.  He  was  not  a  great 
man.  His  education  was  rooderate,  his  power  in  iht 
pulpit  ordinary.  It  was  his  aterling  qaalitie9  of  charsc- 
ter  that  madę  him  a  leader  in  the  Isnel  of  France.  Hb 
eldest  son,  Paul,  also  called  St.  Ćtienne,  who  was  bom  in 

1743,  and  was  both  preacher  and  lawyer,  diatinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  of  the  Revolntion,  to  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  fell  martyrs.  It  was  bis  influence 
that  carried  through  the  National  Coancil  religioits 
eąuality  for  all  France.  His  novel  Triomphe  de  tliUo- 
lerance  (Lond.  1779;  rapublisbed  at  Paris  in  18^  and 
1826  under  the  title  Le  Vieux  Cetenol)  is  important  for 
the  history  of  French  Protestantisni.  Another  son  (ihe 
second),  Antoine  R.-Pommier,  who  waa  bom  Oct.  34, 

1744,  was  also  a  preacher,  and  likewise  distingiii»b«l 
himself  in  the  Rerolution.  He  finally  enteied  the  cinl 
seryice,  but  in  1815  he  was  obliged  to  ąuit  France  oo 
account  of  his  haying  yoted  for  the  esecution  of  l/mii 
XVI,  and  was  only  aSowed  to  retum  in  1818.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1820.  He  published  A  rmuaire  EccUniutijue^ 
a  lUsage  des  trois  Seances  sur  P.JLHles  ProL  Fnst- 
cais  au  XVIIl€  Siede  (Lausanne,  1859).  See  Ner  York 
Nation^  xviii,  267;  London  Aoademy,  Aug.  1,  1874.  p. 
119;  De  Felice,  Hist,  ąfthe  French  ProteskmtSy  p,  416, 
451,462;  Register,  Stttdien  u.  Kritiken,  1838-47;  Smith, 
HisL  ofthe  Huguenots ;  Bridel,  Shekkes  ofPaul  Rabaut 
and  the  French  Protestants  ofthe  18M  Century  (transL 
from  the  French,  with  an  Appendiz  oontaining  portioos 
of  Paul  Rabaut's  writings  no  w  first  published  [Lond. 
1861, 12mo]).     (J.H.W.) 

RabHbah  (Heb.  Rabbah\  na^),  the  name  of  9ever. 
al  ancient  places  both  east  and  weat  of  the  Jordan,  al- 
though it  appears  in  this  form  in  connection  with  only 
two  in  the  A.  Y.  The  root  is  rcd>,  meaning  macA.  and 
hence  great,  whether  in  size  or  importance  (Geseniu^ 
Thesaur.  p.  1^;  FUrst,  Handwórterb.  ii,  347).  The 
word  8ur\'iyes  in  Arabie  as  a  common  appellative,  an^ 
is  also  in  use  as  the  name  of  places — e.  g.  Rabba,  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Rabhah,  a  tempie  in  the  tribe  of 
Medshidj  (Freytag,.ii,  107  a) ;  and  perhaps  also  Rabat, 
in  Morocco.  (In  the  foUowiog  account  we  chiefly  fig- 
lów that  found  in  Smith,  Diet.  ofthe  Bibie,  with  tddi- 
tions  from  other  sources.)    See  Rabdi. 

1.  A  yery  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  aacred  records. 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In  fiye  pasMg» 
(Deut.  iii,  11;  2' Sam.  xii,  26;  xyii,  27;  Jer.  xhx,i; 
Ezra  xxi,  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  y)W  "33  rs^ 
Rabbdth-bene-Ammón,  A.  V. "  Rabbath  of  the  Ammon- 
ites," or  "  of  the  children  of  Amihon ;"  but  clsewbere 
(Josh.  xiii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  27,  29 ;  1  Chroń,  xx, 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8 ;  Ezra  xxv,  5 ;  Amos  i,  14)  simplr  **B«'>" 
bah."  The  Sept  generaUy  has  'Pa/3/3ó^,  but  In  sonę 
MSS.  occasionally  'Pa/3(l»,  or  ii  'Pafi^  In  Deat. 
iii,  5  it  is  rp  oKp^  r«i>v  vuiv  Apiiuuy  in  both  MSS. 
In  Josh.  xiii,  25  the  Vat  has  'Apa^  if  i^ny  sard 
irpóffunroy  'ApdS,  where  the  first  and  last  words  of  the 
sentence  seem  to  haye  changed  places.  Other  rańoits 
readings  likewise  occur. 
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Babbah  appears  in  tbe  sacred  reoocds  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites;  at  leasŁ  no  other  bears  any  dis- 
tinctiTe  name,  a  fact  which  oontrasts  strongly  with  the 
abundant  detaUs  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moabites. 
Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecture,  the  Ham 
of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv,  5),  wili  probably  remain  forever  a  conjecture. 
Tbe  statement  of  Eusebius  (Onomtuł,  s.  t.  'A/i/iai/)  that 
it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Rephaim  implies  that  it 
was  the  Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Geu.  xiv.    In  agree- 
ment  with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later  times 
known  as  Astarte  (Steph.  Byz.  quoted  by  Ritter,  p. 
1155).    In  this  case,  the  dual  ending  of  Karnaim  may 
point,  as  some  have  conjectured  in  Jerushalatm,  to  the 
double  naturę  of  the  city — a  lower  town  and  a  citadel. 
.When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bedstead  of  the  gi- 
ant  Og  (Deut  iii,  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  suo- 
oeasful  war  against  the  morę  ancient  Rephaim.    With 
tbe  people  of  Lot,  their  kinamen  the  Israelites  had  no 
qaarTeI,and  Rabbath-of-the-children-of-Ammon  re- 
roained  to  all  appearanoe  unmolested  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Israelitish  occupation.    It  was  not  in- 
cluded  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the 
border  of  Gad  stopa  at  "Aroer,  which  faoes  Rabbah" 
(Josh.  xLii,  25).    The  attacks  of  the  Bene-Ammon  on 
Israel,  howeyer,  brought  these  peacefol  relations  to 
an  end.    Saul  must  haye  had  occupation  enough  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling  the  Phi- 
lirtines  and  in  pursuing  Dayid  through  the  woods 
and  rayines  of  Judah  to  preyent  his  crossing  Ihe  riv- 
er,  nnless  on  such  special  occasions  as  the  relief  of 
Jabesb.    At  any  ratę,  we  neyer  hear  of  his  haying 
penetrated  so  far  in  that  direction  as  Rabbah.    But 
Dayid's  armies  were  often  engaged  against  both  Moab 
and  Ammon.    His  first  Ammonitish  campaign  appears 
to  haye  occurred  early  in  his  leign.    A  part  of  the 
army,  under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  keep 
tbe  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x,  10, 14),  but  the 
main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (I  Chroń. 
xix,  7).    The  following  year  was  occupied  in  the  great 
expedition  by  Dayid  in  person  against  the  Syrians  at 
HeUun,  whererer  that  may  have  been  (2  Sam.  x,  15- 
19).    After  their  defeat  the  Ammonitish  war  was  re- 
somed,  and  this  time  Rabbah  was  madę  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi,  1).    Joab  took  the  command,  and  was 
foUowed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.    The  expeditiou 
incinded  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's 
own  tribe  (ver.  11),  the  <'king'8  sUyes"  (yer.  1, 17, 24), 
probably  Darid'8  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
aeyen  chief  captaina.    Uriah  was  certainly  there,  and, 
if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be  adopted, 
Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.    See  Ittai.    The  ark 
aocompanied  the  camp  (yer.  U),  the  oniy  time  that  we 
hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that  memorable  battle  with 
tbe  Philistines,  when  its  capture  caused  the  death  of 
tbe  blgh-priesL    On  a  former  occasion  (Numb.  xxxi, 
6)  the  '*  holy  things"  only  are  specifled — an  expre8sion 
wbich  hardly  seems  to  include  the  ark.    David  alone, 
to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.     The  country  was 
wa8ted,and  the  roying  Ammonites  were  driven  with  all 
their  property  (xii,  dO)  into  their  single  stronghold,  as 
the  Bedouin  Kenites  were  driyen  from  their  tents  in- 
side  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  oyerrun 
by  the  Chaldasans.    See  Rechabite.    The  siege  must 
haye  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years ;  sińce  during 
its  progress  Dayid  formed  his  connection  with  Bathshe- 
ba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died  and  Soloroon, 
were  snccessiyely  bom.    The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites 
appear-to  haye  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (2 
Sam.  xi,  17,  etc).    At  the  end  of  that  time  Joab  suc- 
ceeded  in  capturing  a  portion  of  the  place — the  **  dty  of 
watera,"  that  is,  the  lower  town,  so  called  from  its  con- 
taining the  perennial  stream  which  rises  in  and  still 
flows  through  it.    The  fact  (which  seems  undoubted) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  waswithin  the  lower  city, 
explains  its  haying  held  out  for  so  iong.    It  was  also 


called  the  "royal  city"  (ha*lbBh  ^l**?),  perhaps  from 
its  connection  with  Molech  or  Milcom — "  the  king" — 
morę  probably  from  its  containing  the  palące  of  Hanun 
and  Nahash.  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abniptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of  yery  great 
strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of 
this  capture,  Joab  (with  that  deyotion  to  Dayid  which 
runs  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of  his 
character)  insists  on  reserying  for  the  king.  "  I  have 
fought,"  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  liying  at  eaae  in 
the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birth  of  Solomon— '^  I  haye  fought  against  Rabbah,  and 
haye  taken  the  city  of  waters;  but  the  citadel  still  re- 
mains:  now,  therefore,  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  to- 
getfaer  and  come;  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
army,  renew  the  assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and 
thus  finish  the  siege  which  I  haye  carried  so  far,"  and  ' 
then  he  ends  with  a  rough  banter  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  6) 
— half  jest,  half  eamest — ^*  lest  I  take  the  city  and  in 
futurę  it  go  under  my  name."  The  waters  of  the  lower 
city  onoe  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegeis,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in  itself 
(as  we  leam  from  the  inyaluable  noiice  of  Joaephns, 
Ani. \Uf  7,  5)  but  one  well  of  limited  supply,  quite  in- 
ad6quate  to  the  throng  which  crowded  its  walls.  The 
proyisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shorUy  after 
Dayid's  amyal  the  fortrem  was  taken,  and  its  inmates, 
with  a  yery  great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with 
all  its  costly  adommenta,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dayid. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished  or 
whether  Dayid  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later,  it  had  again  a  **  wali"  and  **  palaces,"  and  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech — ^  the  king"  (Amos  i,  14). 
So  it  was  also  at  the  datę  of  the  inyasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  (Jer.  xlix,  2,  8;,  when  its  dependent  towns 
((*  daughters")  are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in 
such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importanoe 
with  Jerusalem  (Ępra  xxi,  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene- Ammon  (Jer.  x],  14),  held  such 
oourt  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was  plot- 
ted  the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life 
and  droye  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  The  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  just  named  may  haye  been  fulfilled  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  fiye  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  oyerran  the  coun- 
try east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to  Egypt  (Josephos, 
Ant,  X,  9, 7).    See  Jerome,  on  A  mos  t,  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  haye  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  and  the  scenę  of  many  contests.  The  nat- 
ural  adyantages  of  position  and  water  supply,  which  had 
always  distinguished  it,  still  madę  it  an  important  cita- 
del by  tums  to  each  side  during  the  contentions  which 
raged  so  Iong  oyer  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay 
on  the  road  between  Ileshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the 
last  place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  the  joumey  across  the  desert ;  while,  as  it  stood  on 
the  confines  of  the  richer  and  morę  ciyilized  country, 
it  formed  an  important  garrison  station  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  From 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247)  it  receiyed  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome,  on  Ezra  ararr,  1),  and 
under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writera  (Pliny,  Higt,  Nat,  y,  16 ;  Ptolemy,  Geog, 
y,  15),  by  Josephus  {War^  i,  6, 3 ;  i,  19, 5;  ii,  18, 1),  and 
upon  Roman  coins  (Eckhel,  iii,  851 ;  Miunnct,  y,  335),  as 
a  city  of  Arabia,  Ccele-Syria,  or  Decapoli^.  The  district 
either  then  or  subseąuently  was  called  Pliiladelphene 
(Josephus,  War^  iii,  8,  8),  or  Arabia  Philadelphcnsis 
(Epiphanius,  in  Ritter,  Syrien^  p.  1155).  In  B.C.  218  it 
was  taken  from  the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Greaf,  afler  a  Iong  and  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  besieged  in  the  citadeL  A  communication 
with  the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  madc  sińce 
(possibly  in  consequence  of )  David's  siege,  by  a  Iong 
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ut).  Among  th«  niliuof«o"imii>«n«e  ttn>- 
ple"  on  the  eitidel  hill,  Hr.  TipfHOg  ww  leat 
proMMU  eoliimiu  6vt  (eet  in  diamnrr.  lu 
coins  ace  eiUDt,  KiiDł  bańng  (be  figtire  al 
AsUMe,  iome  the  word  Henkkioa,  imply- 
iiig  ■  wonhip  of  Hercol™,  prob»bly  the  ena- 
(iiioition  afth4t  of  Molecb  orSlilcuia.  Fm 
Suphuiua  ot  BTEUltinm  w«  Icam  Ihat  it  tu 
■1«o  nlled  AaUrte,  doubUcM  (rtan  iu  contain- 
int!  ■  lempls  of  IhiC  godilca.  JuMid  Uirtrr. 
(  RRtiTe  of  Shechem,  wriCtng  about  A-li.  I4<A 
łpeaks  of  tbe  eUy  u  cofiUining  ■  miiluuidc 


a  iDterprct  thii 


covered  to  Antiochi 
hare  been  eiiabled  t 


^,and  bid  noC  th»  I 


ndu- 


inner,  tbe  dudel 
t  (Polybiu>,v,  17).  Dui- 
Lochue  the  Kuiu  (Sidete*) 
uid  Fto1emy,"tbe  soo-in-law  of  Simon  MaccabKUS  (aC 
cir.  134),  it  ia  mentioned  a»  beiog  govenied  by  a  tyrant 
ramed  Cotylas  ^Anl.  ziii,  8,  1).  lu  ancient  name, 
tboagb  uader  ■  cloud,  wu  alill  lued;  it  in  mcotioned 
by  Polybina  (v,  71)  ander  tbe  bardly  alłered  form  of 
Saibatamaiia  {'Pafiliaraiiaya).  About  RC.  66  *e 
bear  of  it  ai  in  the  banda  of  Aretu  (one  of  thv  Arab 
chief*  of  Ihat  name),  wbo  retiied  tbither  fnim  Judea 
wben  monaced  by  Scaurua,  Ponipcy'i  fceneral  (Jpafphus, 
War,  i,  6, 8).  Tbe  Aiabi  probably  held  it  til!  the  yeM 
B.C.  80,  when  they  nerę  attach(d  tbere  bv  ilerod  ibc 
Ureat.  But  the  accounl  of  Josephiu  (  War,  i,  19.  5,  6) 
aeems  to  ioiply  Ibat  tba  city  vas  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  allhough  the  eitadel  formed  the  main  point  of 
tbe  combat,  yet  tbat  it  waa  ool;  occupied  on  the  in- 
Mant.  Tbe  water  eommunication  above  atluded  to  alw 
appeara  not  to  have  been  then  in  eniuence,  for  the 
people  who  occupied  Ihe  eitadel  ąuickly  aurrcndered 
from  Ibirat,  and  the  whole  aiFair  wt%  over  in  łix  dayi. 

At  tlie  Chrittian  tera  Philadelphia  formed  tbe  eattern 
limit  of  the  region  of  Pena  (JonephuB,  War,  iii,  8, 3).  It 
ir»»oneof  the  ciUes  of  the  Decapolia,  and  as  far  down  «» 
tbe  4th  century  vfa>  eMcemed  one  of  the  moM  temark- 
able  and  strongest  ńties  of  tbe  wholo  of  Cwle-Syria 
(Eniebiiu,  Oinnaiul.;  Ammianus  Maro.  in  Ritter,  p. 
115T).  lu  magnificent  tbeatn  («aid  to  be  the  largeat 
ia  Syria),  Umple«,  odeon,  mauaoleuni,  and  other  public 
buildingB  were  probably  erected  during  the  8d  and  Sd 
cCDturies,  Uke  Ihoae  of  Jeraah,  wbicb  tbey  resemble  in 
■tyle,  though  Ibeir  acalc  aiid  deaign  are  grander  (lind- 


'ould  probably  not  be  aafe  to 

[ocruni.    tOO  Mrictlv. 

.Hc  ctri.c  pbiUdelpbia  became  the  aeat  of  a  Chrij- 
tian  tuahnp,  and  was  one  of  the  ninelam  bf« 
of  "Pabntina  lenia'' wbich  weie  luboidinale  to  Boaln 
(Reland,  Palail.  p.  238).  The  chitrch  atill  reRniDa  '■ia 
eicellent  preaenation"  iritb  ita  lofly  MecfJe  (lord  Lind- 
aay).  Some  of  the  biahops  appear  1o  hare  aigsed  iin- 
der  the  dtle  of  Bakalha;  whicb  Bakatba  ia  by  Epi- 
phinioa  (bimKlf  a  aative  of  Falenine)  iDentioned  ia 
■uch  a  manner  as  to  impij  that  it  wu  but  anothet  tume 
foT  Philadelphia,  deTived  rrom  an  Arab  tribe  in  whnn 
'  uraa  at  tbat  time  (.4.D.  cir.  400).  But  ihli 
ibtful  (aee  Reland,  Pii2nX.p.61g:  Ritter.  p.  115;> 
VI  hen  the  Hoelems  conquered  Syria,  thev  foond  tbe 
city  in  mina  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  1168;  and  in  DMe 
to  lord  Lindaay) ;  and  in  mina  remarkable  fur  thnr  rx- 
tent  and  desolation  eren  for  Syna,  tbe  "land  ofniins.* 
it  atill  lemaina.  Tbe  ancient  name  baa  been  pteaefTcd 
■mong  the  ngtives  of  the  conntrr.  Abulfeda  caUs  it 
Amman  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  19),  and  by 'that  name  it  is  stiD 
known.  The  prophet  Eiekiel'foTelold  that  liibUk 
aboold  bccome  "a  atable  for  camela,"  and  the  counliy 
"acouchinfc-placefor  flocks"  (Eaek.  sxr,6).  This  hu 
been  literally  fulfiUed,  and  Burckbardt  actually  [uond 
that  a  party  of  Araba  had  atabled  their  aunels  ameog 
the  ruina  of  Rabbab.  Too  much  streas  hI^  hoicerer, 
been  laid  upon  tfaia  minutę  point  by  Dr.  Kciib  aml 
otheni  iHcidmce  /ram  ProplUfy,  p.  160).  What  tbe 
prophet  meant  to  aay  waa  that  Ammoo  and  ita  chief 
dly  ahould  be  deaolate ;  and  he  eupreased  it  by  refer- 
encB  to  facia  whicb  wołild  certainly  oceni  in  any  for- 
aaken  aite  in  the  barden  of  Arabia;  and  which  arr  now 
eonstantly  occurring  not  ia  Rabbab  oniy,  but  in  many 
other  place*.  Ratdwb  liea  aboat  twNiłT-ino  miles 
from  the  Jordan  at  tbe  eaalem  apeic  of  a  uiai^le-  of 
whicb  Heahbon  and  ea-Sall  fcsm  respeclively  ihe  »otb- 
em  and  noithera  piHnta.    It  ia  about  fuuiteen  milea 

from  the  forroer  and  tselre 

lattcr.    Jerajb  •» 

ty  miln  diatant  in  1  alnight 
linę,  and  thirty-Hve  h;  tbe 
ueual  load  (Lindsay,  p.J^> 
Itliee  in  a  valley  which  isa 
biancb,  or  perhaps  the  nuin 
courac,  nf  the  Wadv  Zerka, 
usually  identilied  with  [be 
Jobboh,     Tbe  MoiU-Am- 

Btreamlet,  lisea  wiibia 

mina   of  the    lown.     Tb( 

rent,  bot  appean  to  be  p«- 
ennial,  and  contiins  ■qii>i>' 
tity  of  Bah,  br  one  otaenłr 
■       "  it  (9ee  lku»*- 

hardt,  p.  868;  (J.  Rnbiiis". 
ii,  174;  "a  perfcct  fiah-pood," 

r^n^^^^l  from  wew  to  easl,  and  notUi 
of  It  Is  the  citadei  on  iu  i«»- 
latedbiU.  ThepablicboUi^ 
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H!  Ruinan.  in  freneri)  chanifteT  likc 
-tcepl  thf  ciudel,  whkK  u  ilescribed 
as  dC  Urge  Mjuire  slonea  pal  together  wilbout  cemenl, 
■ml  whieb  is  pnbłljly  moTe  ancienl  thin  Ihe  resl. 
Among  łhc  ruina  m  chiefly  noticutle  >  ipscioiis 
chuTch,  built  Kith  Urge  Bltmea,  and  having  a  Blceple^ 


h  parto 


Mde  n 


t  back  irall  remiinhig;  a  cuived  wali  alang  łl 


any  i 


1  fioi 


or  it 

I,  Uiotigh 


ruir  of  largc  column^  taui  of  which 
wiLhout  capitala;  ■  high-iich«d  bńdge 
arill  p«rfecr,  apparently  the  oiily  one  that  had  exuicd. 

Tliociladelun  tbeUill,ai>tructureariiniDenMiLreii((th, 
■IH<  ibe  iheatre  have  b«eii  referml  lo  abave.  The  re- 
maiiił  of  private  houwi  Bcitieinl  on  bolh  iiiii««  or  Ihe 

■nil  deKribcd  in  moce  oc  leta  ilelail,  bv  Burckhardt 
(^jrwi,  p,  357-360),  Seetzen  (Reutn,  i,  896;  iv,  212- 
2U),  liby  (June  14),  Buckingham  (f,  Sgria,  p,  GIMrt), 
loni  Linduv  (Uh  ed.  p.  27i~-ŻM),  U.  KobinKin  (ii,  172- 
IT8),  krd  Claud  Ilamiltan  (in  Keith,  Erid.  of  ITopli. 
eh,  vi).  De  Saulcy  (/*łu<J  S«i,  i,  887  »q.),  TriMram  (/.łMii 
o/fti-ati,  p.  bU  tu.),  1'otwc  (llandb./or  Fakir.  p.  302). 
Uiidekci  (Patiiitiiui,  p.  S19),  and  Ihe  Kev.  A.  E.  Nocth- 
cni,  in  łhe  Quar.  SlalrwM  ot  tbe  "  TaL  Explor.  Fund," 
ApriI,  1872,  p.  67  sq.,  wherc  ■  plan  ia  ipven. 

2.  (i^a^n,  with  the  deHnite  aniele;  Sepl.  XaA^0S 
y.  I.  'AfH0liai  Vulg.  Artlba)  a  ciiy  of  Judah,  named, 
with  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Jusb.  xr,  60  oniy.  Ic  lay 
among  the  group  of  łowna  eiluated  lo  Ihe  nest  o( 
JeruBalem,  on  Ihe  northem  border  of  ihe  tribe  of  Judah 
(Kcil,  Commml.  ad  hic.).  Ii  is  probably  only  an  epilhet 
for  JeruMlem  itaelf,  which  otheruise  would  nut  appear 
in  the  list.    See  Juo^ii  (7'>iic  >/). 

3.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi,  8)  ZiiKm  a  menlioneil 
with  the  afflx  Kabbah— Zufun-ruMuit.  Tliii  a  pre- 
•erred  in  the  niargin  of  the  A.  V.,  though  in  Ihe  text  it 
ia  tranalaled  "  great  Zidon." 

4.  AIthough  Ihere  is  natracę  ofthe  fact  in  the  Bibie, 
there  can  be  litlle  dnubt  tlial  Ihe  name  of  Rabbah  was 
aiao  altached  in  Biblical  timea  to  the  chief 


I  li  Dg   t  (  om    he  Son  a 

AoUa  MoaHlit  (Itdand,  Palirtt.  p.  226,  957;  Seetien, 
Rtitftt,  w,  227 ;  Killer,  p.  1220).  ThU  iiame  wai  for  a 
time  dinplaced  by  Areopolit,  in  Ihe  aame  manner  that 
Rabhath-Ammon  had  been  Ły  Philadelplita ;  theae.how- 
erer,  were  but  the  names  impoaed  by  Ibe  lemporaiy 
maslen  of  tlie  counin',  and  cnipluycd  by  Ihem  in  their 
ofliciai  docnments;  and  wben  Ihey  passed  nvav,  the 
origina]  names.  which  had  nerei  lost  ilieir  place  in  Ihe 
mouths  of  the  common  people,  rt-appoared,  and  RuUa, 
like  Aiamoti,  Mili  lemiias  to  letlify  lo  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation.  Kabba  1ie>  on  the  highianda  at  the  sontb- 
eaal  quaitec  of  the  Dead  Sea,  beiween  Kerak  and  Jibcl 
Sliihan.  Irs  ruin^  which  are  unimporlant.  are  de- 
w^cibod  hy  Bnrckhanlt  {Julv  !.■>),  Seefien  (fl*uni.  i, 
411).  De  Ssuh-y  (Jn.i.JS).  aiitl  Porter  (//anrfŁ/Dr  Pal- 
alinr,  p.  297  aq.).     Sec  Ak. 

Rab'b«th  of  tuk  Childrkn  or  Ahmom,  and  ot- 
THE  Amhonitbs.  (The  fonner  is  the  morę  accurate, 
the  Hebrew  being  in  holh  cascs  *,hS3  "JB  rx^ ;  SepL 
4  liicpo  rui'  iiiwv  'Afiiiiiv,  'Pa/)/jil3  mir  '^iifiuii; 
Yulg,  Rabbalh  Jilionim  A  mn<m.)  Thi>  is  the  fuli  ap- 
pellation  oflhe  place  commnnly  giren  bsKabdaii  (q.  v.). 
It  occura  only  in  UeuL  iii,  U  and  Kzek.  xxi,  20.  The 
lA  n  merely  the  Hebrew  "constmcl  atale,"  or  modę  of 
connecliiig  a  word  ending  in  ai  witb  one  foUowiug  it. 
Comp.  (JjiJiL.iTH;  KiHJA-rii;  Kauatk,  eic 

RabbeilTi  0«iahom.  or.  morę  propcily.  Habbi 
(iERBHOH  nKsJE>iui)A,  thc  rBputed  fouiidcr  of  the 
Franco-tictman  lUbbini 


,e».ly  r, 


ived.  V 


"  Ar."  but  wi 


■e  the  If 


timony  of  Guaebius  {(hioiwl.  %  v.  Hoab)  that 
tth  cenlury  it  poncHsed  Ihe  special  titte  of  Kabbaih- 
Moab.  or,  BH  it  appcan  in  the  cormpted  orthography  of 
KtephanuB  of  Byuniium,  ihe  coin^  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical  ŁialB,  Jiaiadmolia,  niiUallnnoiiui,  and  Ralba  or 

VUI.-I :  I 


about  9G0.  and  died  in  1028.  Ile  was  called  "  Tlie  An- 
cient," "  The  Light  of  Ihe  E^ile,"  and  waa  the  fuunder 
of  monogamy  and  other  "  insliiulions"  amonf-  ihe  Jews, 
which  wetc  for  a  long  time  disputed  aitd  rrjeclrd,  and 
binuclf  was  placcd  under  ban  for  altcmpting  lo  abro- 
gatc  the  NuswG  prrcrpt  rc^iceiing  ihc  marriage  of  a 
man  wilh  Ihe  childlcm  wife  of  hi>  deceased  brother. 
Gershom  also  wmtc  a  comnienlary  nn  the  Talmud,  and 
aooie  hymna  and  pciiilenlial  praycrs,  which  ace  exlBUt 
in  the  Hachzor.  For  reasons  unknown  be  went  lo 
Maycnce,  where  lie  founded  a  college,  which  aoon  at- 
Iracleit  the  ynuth  of  Cecmany  and  Ilaly.  Sec  Flim, 
BOI.  Jud.  i,  326:  De  Roftu,  i>tiłimnr>n  Starico  (r.enn. 
(ransl.),  p.  114;  firiiti,  G/iei.  drr  Judtn  (Uips,  1871), 
V,  3G4  sq.  i  Braunschweiger,  Cfifh.  drr  judrn  n  dói 
romotiKhm  Stoattu,  p.  82  M).;  Jogi,  Geich.  d.  Judrtilh. 
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u.  8.  Sektm^  ii,  888;  Dessauer,  Geich.  cL  TsraelUm,  p. 
810;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Ileb,  LUeraiure,  p.  283  8q.; 
Steinschneider,  Jewuh  Literaturę^  p.  69 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgesch,  d,  tynagogalen  Poesiej  p.  238 ;  id.  Synagogak 
Poesie,  p.  171-174;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Getch.  derjutL  Poe- 
»c,  p.  61, 156;  Adams,  Ilisł,  of  łhe  Jewa,  i,  226;  Fnn- 
kel,  Monataschrift,  1854,  p.  230  8q.  (R  P.) 
Rabbenu  Tam.    See  Tam. 

Rab^bi  C^a^fii,  "^a^),  a  title  of  honor  given  by  the 
Jews  to  their  learaed  men,  anthońzed  Łeachers  of  the 
law,  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  community,  and  which 
in  the  New.  Test.  is  frcquently  given  to  Christ.  (In 
the  foUowing  article  we  mainly  adept  that  giren  by 
Ginsburg  in  Kitto'8  Cychp€Bdia,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.) 

I.  Different  FortM,  cmd  the  Signification  ofthe  Title. 

— The  term  *^ą^,  Rabbi,  ia  a  form  of  the  noun  a^,  Rab 
(from  3^7>  ^^  multiply,  to  become  great,  dittinguiahed), 
which  in  the  Biblical  Ilebrew  denotes  a  great  man;  one 
dittinguished  eitherfor  age,  pontion,  office,  or  tkill  (Job 
xxxii,  9;  Dan.  i,  3;  Prov.xxvi,  10);  but  in  the  canon- 
ical  books  it  doea  not  occur  with  this  suffix.  It  is  in 
post-Biblical  Ilebrew  that  this  term  is  used  as  a  title, 
indicatiiig  sandry  degrees  by  its  sereral  terminationa  for 
those  who  are  distinguished  for  leaming,  who  are  the 
authoritative  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  are  the  ap- 
pointed  spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  simple  term  3*^,  Raby  without  any  ter- 
mination,  and  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  person 
following  it,  corrcsponds  to  our  expression  teachers  mas- 
tery  SiSd(TKaXoCt  and  is  the  lowest  dogree;  with  the  pro- 
nominal  suffix  first  person  singular — viz.  *^3^,  Rabfń, 
'Pa/3/3i,my/?aM»(Matt,xxiii,7,8;  xxvi,  25, 49;  Mark 
ix,  5 ;  xi,  21 ;  xiv,  45 ;  John  i,  38, 49 ;  iii,  2,  26 ;  iv,  31 ; 
vi,  25 ;  ix,  2 ;  xi,  8)— it  is  a  higher  degree ;  and  with 
the  pronominal  suffix  first  person  plural — ^viz.  "jSl*^,  Rab- 
bony  'Pa/3/3ov,  our  teacher,  our  nuutery  in  the  Chaldee 
form— i  t  is  the  highest  degree,  and  was  given  to  the  pa- 
triarchs  (Q'^K*^r3)  o^  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Gamaliel  I,  who  was  patnarch  in  Palestine  A.D.  30-50, 
was  the  first  that  obtained  this  exŁraordinary  title,  and 
not  Simon  bcn-HillcI,  as  is  erroneously  aflSrmed  by  Light- 
foot  {ffarmong  ofthe  Four  Evang€listSy  John  i,  38). 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  in  the 
A  ruch  of  R.  Nathan  (s.  v.  '''^as<) :  "  We  do  not  find  that 
the  title  Rabbon  began  before  the  patriarchs  rabbon 
Gamaliel  I,  rabbon  Simon  his  son  (who  perlshed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Tempie),  and  rabbon  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai,  all  of  wbom  were  presidents."  Lightfoot's 
mistake  is  all  the  morę  strangc  sińce  he  himself  quotes 
this  passage  elsewhere  (comp.  Hebrew  and  Talmudical 
ExercitcUionSy  Matt.  xxiii,  7).  "ja^,  however,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  the  noun  a*^,  with  the  Chaldee  pro- 
nominal 8uffix  first  person  plural,  is  also  used  in  Aramaic 
as  a  noun  absolute,  the  plural  of  which  is  "psa^  and 
0*^33^  (comp.  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Psa.  lxxx,  11; 
Ruth  i,  2);  pronominal  sufiix  second  person  singular 
';^'^3a^  (Song  of  Songs  vi,  4) ;  pronominal  suflix  third 
person  plural  "/irr^aa^  (Psa.  lxxxiii,  12).  Accordingly 
'Pa/?/3ovi  in  Mark  x,  61,  which  in  John  xx,  16  is  spelled 
'Pa/S/Jouw,  is  the  equivalent  of  ''33'^,  Rabbaniy  mg  mas- 
tery  giving  the  Syriac  pronunciation  to  the  Kameis  un- 
der  the  lieth,  As  such  it  is  interpreted  by  the  evangel- 
ists  (Ci?dnKakoc,  John  i,  39;  xx,  16;  Matt  xxiii,  8). 

II.  Origin  and  Datę  ofthese  rtV/f*.— Nathan  benJe- 
chiel  (q.  v.)  tclls  us,  in  his  cclebrated  lexicon  denoroi- 
nated  ^nicA  (s.  v.  '«'^as<),  which  was  finished  A.D.  1101, 
that  Mar  Rab  Jacob  askcd  Sherira  Gaon,  and  his  son 
Hai,  the  co-Gaon  (A.D.  999),  for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  import  of  thcsc  diflferent  titles,  and  thatthese 
spiritual  heads  ofthe  Jewish  community  in  Babybn  re- 


plied  as  foUows:  "'The  title  Rab  (3"^)  b  Babylonlsr^ 
and  the  title  Rallbi  i^^"^)  is  Palestinian.'    This  \s  e-^i- 
dent  from  the  fact  that  aome  of  the  Tanaim  and  A£rH>- 
raim  are  simply  called  by  their  names  witbout  any  title 
— e.  g.  Simon  the  Just,  Antigonos  of  Sobo,  Jose  bes- 
Jochanan,  Rab,  Samuel,  Abaje,  and  Rabba;  aooie  of  tbeic 
bear  the  title  Raibbi  (^^a^l) — e.  g.  rabbi  Akiba,  rabbi  Joe*". 
rabbi  Simon,  etc;  some  of  them  bave  the  title  \lz»x 
("1^)— e.  g.  mar  Ukba,  mar  Jannka,  etc. ;  aome  the  titk- 
of  Rab  (ai) — e.g.  rab  Hana,  rab  Jehudah,  etc;  whil»: 
some  of  them  have  the  title  Rabbon  Ci^'**) — e.  g.  rabl»vn 
Gamaliel,  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  etc.     The  title 
Rabbi  C^a^l)  is  that  of  the  Palestinian  sagea,  who  rc^ 
ceived  there  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  laying-on  of  i  be 
hands,  in  acoordance  with  the  laying-on  of  the  haiid^ 
as  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  by  the  elder« 
(D'^3pT),  and  were  denominated  Rabłń,  and  rcceivc-d 
authority  to  judge  penal  cases;  whilc  ^ci&  Cy^)  is  tbe 
title  of  tbe  Babylonian  sages,  who  received  the  layinc:- 
on  of  hands  in  their  coUeges.     The  morę  ancient  g^n- 
erations,  however,  who  were  far  superior,  bad  iio  sucb 
titles  as  Rabbon  Cjai),  Rabbi  ("^a*^),  or  Rab  (a*^),  either 
for  the  Babylonian  or  Palestinian  sages,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Hillel  I,  who  came  from  Baby  łon,  had 
not  the  title  Rabbon  C)a*i)  attachcd  to  his  name:  and 
that  ofthe  prophets,  who  were  very  eminent,  it  is  simpi  y 
said  'Haggai  the  prophet,' etc ;  ^Ezra  did  not  come  iip 
from  Babylon,*  etc,  without  the  title  Rabbon  being  af> 
fixed  to  their  names.    Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  this 
title  is  of  an  earlier  datę  than  the  patriarchate.     It  be- 
gan with  rabbon  Gamaliel  the  elder  (A.D.  30),  rabbon 
Simon,  his  son  (who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  tbe 
second  Tempie),  and  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  all 
of  whom  were  patriarchs  or  presidenta  ofthe  Sanhedrim 
(d^^fiC^lOS).     The  title  Rabbi  ("^a-^),  too,  comes  into 
vogue  among  those  who  received  the  laying-on  of  hands 
at  this  period — as,  for  instance,  rabbi  Zaddok,  rabbi 
Eliezer  ben-Jacob,  etc,  and  dates  from  the  disciples  of 
rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  downwards.    Kow  the  or- 
der of  these  titles  is  as  follows:  Rabbi  is  greater  than 
Rab;  Rabbon^  again,  is  greater  than  Rabbi;  while  the 
simple  name  is  greater  than  Rabbon,     No  one  is  called 
Rabbon  except  the  presidents.**     From  this  dedaration 
of  Sherira  Gaon  and  Hai,  that  the  title  Rabbi  obtained 
among  the  disciples  of  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  the  cm- 
dite  Grtttz  concludes  that  **we  must  regard  tbe  tirle 
Rabbi,  which  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  that 
by  Liike,  is  given  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  Jesus,  as 
an  anachronism.    We  must  also  regard  as  an  anachro- 
nism  the  disapprobation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  love  to 
be  called  by  this  title,  an<l  the  admonition  to  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  8u£fer  themselves  to  be  styled  Rabbi — 
Kai  ^t\ovoi  (o(  ypaiiftarłłc)  . .  •  Kaktio^at  itrró  rwv 
av^f)iMtinav  pappi    pal3j3i.     *YfŁiic   di   fAt^   kKif^rin 
pafi^i,  Matt.  xxiii,  7,  8).    This,  moreover,  shows  that 
when  the  Gospels  were  written  down  the  title  Rabbi 
stood  in  80  high  a  repute   that  the   fathers  couUi 
not  but  transfer  it  to  Christ"  {Geschichte  der  Juden 
[Beri.  1853],  iv,  500).     But  even  suppo^ing  that  the 
title  Rabbi  came  into  vogue  in  the  days  of  Jochanan 
ben-Zalri(ai,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant  Griitz':} 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  Jochanan  lived  upwards  of 
a  hundred  vears,  and  survived  four  presidents — vtz. 
Hillel  I  (B.d  30-10),  Simon  I  (A.D.  10-30),  Gamaliel  I 
(A.D.  30-50),  and  Simon  II  (A.D.  50-70),  and  it  niight 
therefore  obtain  in  the  early  days  of  this  luminan-, 
which  would  be  6hortlv  afler  the  birth  of  Christ.    Tbe 
Tosaphoth  at  the  end  of  Edugoth,  howerer,  quoted  in 
the  A  ruch  in  the  same  article,  give&  a  dilTerent  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  title,  which  is  as  follows :  <*  He  who 
has  disciples,  and  whose  disciples  again  hare  disciples 
is  called  Rabbi;  when  his  disciples  are foi^gotten  (i. e.  if 


hR^b         led 


he  is  ta  olil  ihat  his  loimedute  diKi[il«s  ■Ireaiiy  bclong 
to  thepucagc),  heiscallGdAuMon;  uid  wheii  the  dis- 
ciplea  of  ha  diaciples  ue  abo  rorgaiun.  ht  is  aimply 
called  by  hia  awn  airoe."  This  makei  the  [iil«s  cucval 
with  the  origiiiorihedi&erenCKbool>,andat  theumc 
time  ■ccounlsforthenbTCUceDrthem  among  ihe  etrlieac 
ilucton  of  the  law. 

Same  account  of  the  rabbina  and  the  Misbnical  and 
Talmuilical  nritiiiga  may  be  Tound  in  Prideaui  {Cotmte- 
lion,  pŁ.  i,  bk.  6,  under  the  ycar  B.C.  446;  pt.  ii,  bk.  8, 
uuiler  the  year  RC  37) ;  and  ■  akrlch  of  the  hialory  of 
Ibe  achool  of  Rabbinical  learning  at  Tibenas,  founded 
bynbbiJudabHak-kode>h,lheaini|iileroftheMiehtia, 
in  the  2d  century  afier  Christ,  ia  given  bv  Robinson 
(BiUieal  Rettarcha,n,a9l^  Sec  abo  Notę  14  to  But^ 
tan,  itanpfoB  Lecluia,  and  Ibe  authoritiea  there  quat«I 
—fur  inatance,  BHlker  (ii.BaO)  and  Baanage  (/litl.  da 
Juiji,  iii,  G,  p.  \M).  Compare  HiU,  Dt  RuMnit  (Jeti. 
1741);  liohn,  ibid.  (F.iT.  ITW)  i  Muller,  Be  Ztottoriim 
(Yilemb.  1740).    See  Master. 

Rabbim.    See  BATii-RAnnrH. 

Rabbloio  Btblea,  alaa  caUed  UikraSih  GtdoISlk 
(niimi  n''X-'p'a),  or  Ctm  Bibln,  \»  the  name  giveii 
to  the  following  Ilebreir  Uibles,  which,  besides  the  orig- 
inal  tcxt,alia  conUinllie  comniEutaiiea  orsundry  Jew- 
ish  rabbina. 

1,  oibpjix  Bijin  B3  ooin  n''"to;i  fisa-is 
i-ti  \s  -,Trn  31  EsoB^s  . . .  ■>  oiot-i-^o  en 
ns-ii-^j-^a  tfsi-njs^a  -jTis-aia  iK-^n,  fol.    Tbis 

la  the  tiret  Kabbinic  Bibie  published  by  Bamberg,  aod 
c»riicd  through  Ihc  preaa  by  Felis  Pniensia  (q.  t.) 
(VeDic«,  1616-17)  (nK-i  =  278).  It  conaiats  of  foiir 
parta,  witb  a  aeiiarate  [iLle-pag«  to  each,  and  with  the 
fullawing  canlenta: 

o.  The  ftnlnl™:).,  wlih  tbł  Chaldee  paranbniFe  af  On- 
kelos  la.  T.)  and  Ibe  commenlorlea  of  Rj..hl  <<i. ..). 
b.  Ths  Itophtu,  Witta  Ibe  Ctinldee  <ir  Jonattann  beu- 
'  T.)iindttaei:<iinmentarleeofKlinrhl(q.t.l, 
ltagiogra]iha.v\i.  Ibe  PmIbm,  with  ihs  Tarcom 
^  bar-Ohlja  lq.  v.)  and  1>.  Klincbl'>  <q.  v.)  c-m- 
Prcnwrtf,  wiLb  Jo«ejiliVl^irgiini  aud  1>avjd  [bo- 
tary  1  Job,  wtlh  Jii«ph'B  Tnrgnm 
rNacbuiauidea  [-i- t.)  aud  Facilit- 


(if  Jaieiih 
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le  Pin  Uagillotb  <l.  a.  Cattiela.  JtuM.  Łoi*. 


aitaoma,  EotUtUuUt,  nnd  HMliir).  wlib  Jofepb'a  Targnm 


and  Simon  Darahauy  or  Cara'a  (q.  v.),  coiiimeiilary.  Ad- 
pBDded  lo  tbe  Yolnme  ara  the  TnrEutn  Jern^alem  nu  tka 
Pantateoch,  tbe  aecond  Tnrenni  on  Bflher,  the  Tariallaua 
betmen  Ben-Aetaer  tą.  r.)  aud  Uan-Naptalall,  tb«  dilTar- 

hen-Aihet'a  (q.  v.)  DI>»riiilou  on  Ibe  Accenia,  JŃalnion- 
ldet'a  (q.  y.)  tblrlecn  ankln  of  hkb,  tbe  filS  preccpta 
(q.i.),«  table  of  itae  Paniplilolh  and  Haphuroth  (q-ł.), 
aecurdlng  lo  ibe  HpBulab  and  Germaa  rituala. 
Thii  edition,  howei-er,  did  not  proi-e  acceptable  to  the 
wa,  aince  it  did  not  come  up  lo  all  the  reąuiremenli 
Maaoretic  ruie«.  aa  can  be  aecn  from  the  remark  Le- 
ta  makea  in  hia  Miuorrlh  ta-Haiorelh:   "Let  mg 
refuie  wam  and  caulion  evetr  one  wbo  leada  ihe 
OT  quarto  cditiona  of  the  foui^nd-twenty  booka 
p  bl  ahed  herc  in  Venice  in  the  yeat  1617  to  pay  no  at- 
en to  the  falae  remarks  printed  in  ihe  margin.  in 
h     ortn  uf  Ka-i  and  KrlhO,  plrm  and  tfr/«Yirf,  Mibl 

y  of  ihose  ibjnga  whioh  onght  not  to  hare  been 
done,  aa  1  have  tlated  atMve.  Tbe  author  of  them  did 
n  know  how  to  diatingulsh  between  bia  righl  band 
■      hia  left.     Not  being  a  Jew,  be  knew  notbin)     ■ 


le  did  pi 


which  h' 


d  not  know  which  readiug  wa»  Che  correct  one,  ho 
p  down  one  in  the  margin  and  another  in  tbe  text. 
Sim  tiiEtea  it  aa  happened  Łhat  be  put  Łho  correct  read- 

g  nto  tbe  text  and  tbe  incortecl  one  into  the  margin, 
eomctimea  tbe  revene  ia  Ihe  caae;  tliua  be  waa 
gmp  ng  in  darkneaa  like  a  blind  msn.  Hence  tbey  are 
not  to  be  hceded,  fot  tbey  are  conriwion  worae  confound- 
ed."  When  Levila  stalea  that  tbe  editor  waa  no  Jew, 
he  ia  wtong:  he  waa  boru  a  Jew,  in  1513  embraced 
Chriatianity  at  Romę,  and  died  in  1539.  The  defec- 
livene<a  ofthia  Hiat  edilion  induced  Boiuberg  lo  under- 
lake  anotber  edilion,  fur  which  be  employed  as  editor 
the  celebrateii  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (<|.v.),  aud  which  be 
publisbed  under  the  lilie 

2.  .  .  .  Unpn  mni  ISO,  i.  e.  Porla  Dri  Suntla 
{Yenicc,  15:24-20,  4  vola.  fol.).  TbIs  edilion  it  an  im- 
provement  iipoii  tlie  former,  and  ila  conienta  are  aa  fol- 


t.  I^  firU  eUiime,  embraclug  Ihe  Pentat 


beclna. 


h  <niir.), 


dltcnates  Iłie  JfawraA,  Ihe  Keri,  and  Krtitib, 
the  rarlniliine  belween  tbe  Tnlmnd  aud  ihe  Uasorah,  the 
Tituue  Soptierim  (O^ItlO  "'Jlpn).  and  Ihe  order  of  łba 
larger  Hasorab  ;  i,  ta  Indei  of  tbe  eectlnna  of  Ihe  wbola 
Old  Teai.  accordlDg  lo  tbe  Uaaornh:  and,  B.  Aben-Eira'a 
preAice  to  the  t^iilalencb.  Tlien  follow  iho  llve  booka 
"f  Moaea  In  llebrew,  wllb  IheChaldee  parnpbraaea  of  Ou- 
el.4  aud  JoiiHlhau  ben-Uilel,  and  Ihe  coninieulartea  of 
Jiahl  ond  Abeo-Eira,  the  innrRlns  bcing  fliled  up  wllb  aa 

b.  TIu  łUHid  twtunu,  eoRiprlsIng  Itae  earlier  prophels 

(D^l^CHI  D^K^aH,  1.  e.  Joahna,  Jndgea,  Simnel,  snd 

Kinga,  bas  Ihe  Hebre*  leil,  Ihe  Chaldee  paraphi 


KImi 


d  Lerl  b 


d  the  c< 


I  of  Rjul 
h  lut 


^  nu  tklrd  ooliinu,  comprlaing  Ibe  laler  prophela 
■mnN  Q^K^3:),  1. 1.  laalah,  Jeremlab,  Eieklel.  aud 


ud  of  Ktmctal  un  Jeremlab 


j  the  Masorab  ^  the 


Chninlclea ;  of  Ahen-Kirn  nn  tbe  Paalma,  Froverb».  J.ib, 
Danie),  Ibe  Flre  Ueglllotb,  Etn,  and  Nehemlah :  of  LeA 
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conld  not  be  eot  fntó  Łhe  marglii  of  tbe  text  in  nlphubetical 
order,  with  Jncob  ben-ChiiJim'8  direriioDtf ;  2,  tbe  yarluos 
readtngs  of  Beu-Asher  and  Beu-NAphtnU,  aud  ihe  Eaet- 
ern  and  Western  codd. ;  and,  8,  a  trentise  npon  tbe  polnU 
andaccent8,containingtbeworkni3'^53ni  *T1p3n  '^D"^*1, 
or  *l*^p13n  *^bb3,  by  Moses  Nakdan.  Jacub  beu-CbaJim 
bestowed  tbe  nŁmost  labor  in  ama^eing  tbe  Masorah  and 
in  pnrifying  and  arrangin^  tboAe  raaterinis  wbicb  Felis 
Prntensia  pnbli^hed  very  mcorreclly  in  tbe  flrsŁ  edition 
of  Bomberg'0  Rnbbinic  Bibie.  Ile  was,  morenrer.  tbe 
flrsŁ  wbo,  in  his  elaborate  lnŁi'odnction,  fbmished  tbe 
Biblicnl  stndent  with  a  treatire  on  the  Masorah;  and  bin 
ediliou  of  Łhe  Bibie  is  of  great  importance  to  the  criiicism 
of  the  tezt,  inn«mucb  as  from  it  most  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bi- 
blea  are  prlnted.  KennScott  publlsbed  a  Latin  transintion 
of  Jncob  ben>Chajlm*8  yalnable  introdnctłon  from  an 
anonymous  MS.  in  the  Bodleinn  Librnry  in  an  abridged 
form  (comp.  Dinsertation  the  Seeond  [Oicford,  1759],  p.  229- 
244),  and  Ginsbnrg  bas  pnblished  an  Engltob  translation 
of  tbe  wbole  with  explanatory  notes  in  the  Journal  ąf 
Sacred  Literaturę,  1S63.  In  ailer-life  Jacob  ben-Chajim 
embraced  Cbristiaulty,  acircnmstance  wbicb  will  ncconni 

for  Elias  Levita*8  Tttnperations  agaiuet  him  0*73  w3  *^nn 
aip3  "^nsn  hins,  ł.e.  'Let  hia  aoul  be  bouud  up  in 
a  bag  with  holes  ').*' 

8.  A  revifled  and  iniproved  edition  of  the  seeond 
Bombergian  Bibie  was  published  at  Yenice  in  1546-48, 
under  Łhe  8uper\'i8ion  of  Comelius  Adelkind.  The 
cbanges  madę  in  tbis  edition  consisŁ  in  omitting  Aben- 
£zra'8  commentary  on  Isaiab  and  Łhe  Minor  PropheŁs, 
wbiie  Jacob  ben-Aaher^s  (q.  v.)  commentary  on  Łhe 
Pentateach  and  Isaiah  di  Trani*8  (q.  v.)  commentary  on 
Judges  and  Samuel  are  inserŁed. 

4.  Bomberg'8  fourth  Rabbinic  Bibie,  by  Joan.  de 
Gara,  carried  Łhrough  Łhe  press  and  correcŁcd  by  Isaac 

ben- Joseph  Dbo  and  Isaac  ben-Gershon  Treres  (Yen- 
ice, 1568,  4  Yols.  fol.)<  The  correcŁors  rcmark  aŁ  Łhe 
end  ŁhaŁ  tbey  have  reinserted  in  Łhis  ediŁion  Łhe  por- 
Łion  of  the  Masorah  wbicb  was  omitted  in  Łhe  edition 
of  1546-48.  Appcnded  is  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gam on  the  PentaŁeuch.  Wolf  (Bibliotheca  Hehr.  ii, 
372)  says :  "  In  catalogo  quodam  MSS.  codicum  Hebr. 
BibL  Bodlej.  obscrratum  vidi,  quod  haec  ediŁio  opera 
(senebrardi  passim  siŁ  casŁraŁa  in  iis  quflB  contra  rem 
Christianam  et  pnecipue  conŁra  Romanos  dicuntur;'* 
buŁ  Steinscbneider  (in  Caialoffua  Libr,  IJebr,')  states, 
"  sed  exemplar  tale  in  BodL  non  exsŁaŁ." 

•  •  •  STISI  bst-ł^r-^a  n^ttJ  ^1*15,  pubUshed  at  Yenice 
in  1617-19  (4  vols.  fol.)  by  Piętro  and  Lorenzo  Braga- 
din,  and  edited  by  the  celcbrated  Leon  di  Modcna  (q.  v.) 
and  Abraham  Chaber-Tob  bcn-Solomon  Chajim  Sopber. 
Ił  conŁains  Łhe  wbole  matter  of  Łhe  foregoing  edition, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  prcface  written  by  Leon  di  Modena. 
This  edition,  howevcr,  is  of  less  value  to  Łhe  critical  sŁu- 
dent,  being  castrated  by  Łhe  Inqubition,  under  whose 
censorship  iŁ  was  published,  as  may  l)e  seen  from  the 
remark  of  Łhe  censor  aŁ  Łhe  end :  '*  Yisto  per  me,  Fr.  Re- 
nato da  Mod.  a.  1626." 

...  [i.  e.  Gmi,  Łhy  saIvation  is  in  thy  word,  and  tby 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation],  printed  at 
Basie  in  1618-19  (2  yoIs.  fol.),  and  edited  by  John  Bux- 
Łorf.  Tbis  Bibie  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  latŁer 
of  wbicb,  consisting  of  the  later  prophets  and  Hagiog- 
rapha,  is  daŁed  1619.  Tbe  title-page  is  followed  by  a 
Latin  preface  by  BuxŁorf,  a  table  of  the  number  of  chap- 
Łers  in  Łhe  Bibie,  and  a  poem  of  Aben-Ezra  on  Łhe  He- 
brew language.  Besides  Łhe  Ilebrew  t€xŁ  and  Łhe 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  iŁ  conŁains  as  follows :  1,  Rasbi  on 
Łhe  wbole  Old  Test.;  2,  Aben-Ezra  on  Łhe  PentaŁeuch, 
Isaiab,  Łhe  Minor  Prophets,  Psalms,  Job,  Łhe  Five  Me- 
gilloŁh,  and  Daniel ;  3,  Moses  Kimchi  on  the  Proyerbs, 
Kzra,  and  Nehemiah;  4,  D.  Kimchi  on  Chronicles;  5, 
Ralbag  on  Łhe  earlier  prophets  and  Proyerbs ;  6,  Saadias 
on  Daniel ;  7,  Jacob  ben-Asher  on  the  PenŁaŁeucb ;  8, 
Jachja  on  Samuel ;  9,  the  Masorah  Finalis  and  Buxtorf  s 
TiberiaSj  eŁc;  10,  the  various  rcadings  of  Ben-Asher 
and  Ben-XaphŁali ;  U,  Łhe  Tariatious  beŁweeu  Łhe  East- 


em  and  WesŁem  codices;  13,  a  treatise  on  the  flceen*.«. 
The  wbole  is  formed  afŁer  Jacob  ben-Cbajim*s  SKrCfi.-. 
ediŁion  (1546-48),  wiŁh  some  oorrecŁions  and  AlŁcrati  >d< 
by  Buxtorf.  Buxtorf,  in  ediŁing  Łhis  Bibie,  has  ereetr-j 
Ło  himself  a  lasting  monument.  Of  oourse,  like  €\tr\ 
human  work,  iŁ  b  imperfecŁ ;  but,  in  spite  of  iŁs  óti- 
ciencies,  tbe  student  musŁ  still  thank  Łhe  editor  for  tL^ 
work,  and  Richard  Simon,  in  his  HisUdrt  Criitguf  -:« 
V.  T.  p.  513,  certaiuly  does  greaŁ  injustice  ^beu  ł-. 
says:  "Bień  qu*il  pretende  que  son  edition  cst  yb* 
exacŁe  que  les  autres,  les  Juifs  cependant  ne  P^tim'  r- 
pas  l)eaucoup,  k  cause  des  fautes  qui  8V  renconcrrŁT 
surtouŁ  dans  les  commentaires  des  rabbins,  ou  ii  : 
laisse  les  erreurs  des  copistes,  qui  etoient  dniis  les  tf*>»- 
tions  precedentes,  eŁ  ii  y  en  a  ajoute  de  nouvelles.  I 
seroiŁ  necessaire  d*avoir  de  bons  exeroplaires  manus*  rt« 
de  ces  commentaires  des  rabbins,  pour  les  corri^er  fc 
une  infinitó  d'endroiŁs;  eŁ  c*e8Ł  k  quoi  Buxtorfe  den  -. 
plutót  s'appliquer,  qu'&  rćformer  la  punctuaŁlon  du  tt;xk 
Caldaique." 

7.  maia  nb^lp  "^ŁD,  or  Łhe  Amsterdam  RabUni-' 
Bibie,  ediŁed  by  Moses  F^rankfnrŁer  (Amsterdam,  17^4- 
27, 4  rols.  royal  fol.).  Tbis  is  unque8tionably  tbe  m-et 
yaluable  of  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  It  ia  founded  u;^-  n 
the  Bomberg  editions,  and  gives  noŁ  only  their  coote:lt^ 
buŁ  aiso  Łhose  of  Buxtorf 's,  with  much  additionAl  mstirr. 
This  is  the  lasŁ  Rabbinic  Bibie  w^hich  ia  dcscribeii  ii 
bibliographical  works,  and  for  this  reaaon  we  give  krn 
Łhe  literaŁure  perŁaining  Ło  Łhe  abore  Bibles:  W<.J*. 
Bibliotheca  Iłebr.  ii,  365  sq. ;  Le  Long-Masb,  BAirAk-  ->.• 
Sacra,  i,  95  sq. ;  RoscnmUller,  /łaruBn/ck  der  bibi,  IJf^.  •'- 
tur,  i,  249  sq. ;  Steinscbneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  //<k.  i^ 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  6  sq. ;  Ginsbui^,  in  Kirt<s ».  \. 
"Rabbinic  Bibles;"  Carpzoy,  Critica  Sacra  (Lip«u. 
1748),  p.  409  sq.;  R.  Simon,  //ittoire  Criłiqn€  du  I  ^-.* 
Test.  p.  512  8q.     See  Frankfurter. 

o.  Thejtrst  wlume,  iucinding  the  Pentatencb,  c^ntslt  *. 
1,  an  index  of  the  things  ezplained  by  R.  Abdias  Seforr  , 
accordiug  to  the  Paraehayoth  ,*  8,  a  treatise  by  the  m 
ant  hor  ou  tbe  Law :  3,  approbations  of  Łhe  9ynagogtie<'  -f 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  otbers;  4,  an  exp1icatioi  't 
Moses  (the  anthor)  of  the  sigue  used  Ło  de^lgiiate  ib**  •.  • 
thors  referred  to;  O^ancient  prefaces  at  the  head  of  far- 
mer editions ;  6,  au  index  of  the  chaptere  of  the  b«iok$  of 
the  Old  Test. ;  7,  the  prefaces  of  R.  Chistkuni ;  $,  the  prtT- 
aco  of  Levi  ben-Gerehon  (Ralbne),  with  a  reW^ioo  of  i.t? 
Talmnd ;  9,  the  preface  of  li.  Abolas  Sefomo ;  1%  tbe  prc:- 
aceof  Aben-Ezra. 

To  the  sacred  text  are  added  tbe  TarffutnM  (that  of  On- 
kelos  in  the  Pentatench ;  in  the  other  Yolnme^,  snob  a« 
exist),  the  commentaries  of  Rasbi,  Abeo-Ezra,  Baal-T-j- 
rim,  the  Orcater  and  the  Leseer  MoMrah,  tbe  notes  Un  th*: 
vol.)  of  L(*vi  ben-Oershou,  Ohtskuni,  Jacob  de  Leik'.i', 
the  lmre-y<>aeh  ('*  Precepts  of  Noah").  and  tbe  commo- 1  ■ 
ry  of R.  Abdtas  Sefomo.  'J'he  Komets  Minehah  (a  collec.i-.  * 
from  variou8  commentaries)  is  added  by  the  editor.    1  ^ 
columus  are  so  dli^poj>ed  that  the  Ilebrew  text  and  t  ■' 
Targam  are  in  the  ceutre  of  the  page,  printed  in  rąt.i" 
tvpe :  the  Lesser  Masorah  in  the  intemiediate  ^pace.  st  . 
the  Oreater  Masorali  (Hkewtfre  in  square  type)  at  the  ti* 
tom.    At  the  sides,  in  largo  ronnd  (Rabbinic)  letter^. . 
the  łnner  margin,  is  Łhe  commentary  of  Rnsbi;  in  *.!• 
onter  margin,  that  of  Aben-Esra  and  sometimes  th^t  "' 
ChiskunL    In  the  le^ser  colnmn,  In  smali  ronnd  type.    ' 
placed  Baal-Tarim,  the  Imre-Noach,  and  the  K€tmftii  M.- 
ehah;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  page,  the  coniroeutar>a  .<^ 
Rnlbai?  and  Sefomo,  iu  smali  roond  type. 

b.  Tm  eeeond  volvme  cootains  łhe  earlier  prophot9  r:- 
conipanied  by  tbe  Targnm  and  Masorah  as  abov«\  «■  • 
the  commentaries  of  Kai>hł,  Ralbag,  aud  Eemias,  alM<  «• 
tractR  from  the  book  Keli  Jater  by  R.  Samuel  Lafiadti,  ^  >• 
the  Minehah  Ketanah  (extracts  from  the  comnieucarir<  • : 
Moses  Alsheich  and  R.  Aaron  ben-ChaJlm  ;  also  a  ^  »- 
meiitary  called  Leb  Aharon  on  the  book  of  Jc»eihn»  ■■(:- 
Jndges)  of  the  editor  in  the  margin.  The  prefaci^  ' 
Kimchi.  Levi  ben-Oershon,  aud  R.  Samuel  Lafiudo  iu  tl^ 
Keli  Joker,  follow  the  title  of  this  Yolume. 

e.  The  ihird  volume  contains  the  later  prophets  X' 
tpxt,  etc,  arran^ed  as  l>efore),  wlih  the  comraeotarie*  '  ■ 
Rasbi,  Radak  (R.  DaTid  Kimchi),  Aben-Ezra  on  In.  v 
and  Jeremłah,  R.  Samuel  Lafindo,  R.  Jacob  hen-R^b,  K. 
Abdlas  Seforno,  Samnel  Almesnlres,  and  R.  Isaac  Gershf 
and  the  Minehah  Gedolah  (a  eeries  of  extracta  simil&r: 
the  abore)  by  the  editor. 

d.  The  fourth  wAume,  contalnlng  the  Eethnbfm  (In  1^ 
ptyle),  bas  the  prefaces  of  Aben-Ezra,  Aben-Esnia«.  ?' 
Simeon  ben-Zemach  in  the  Ohel  Me^hnat  and  the  Mt^h. 
Zedfk.    Thcre  are  also  yarious  commentaries  <>n  ihe  A 
giographa,  by  Rasbi,  Aben*£zra,  Isaac  Jabez,  Abet-Jc- 
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chą]a ;  Abdlas  Seforno  on  the  Psalma,  and  extract«  from  the 
Miogma  Lattora  uf  Saniiiel  Arepol ;  oii  Łhe  Proverb8,  by 
Rashl,  Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  Aben-JechaJa,  Menabem  Ham- 
melri,  with  the  commentary  Kab  Yenahi  of  Solomnn  ben- 
Abrabam ;  on  Job,  by  Kashi,  Aben-Szra,  Aben-JecbaJa, 
laaac  Jabez,  Rarobau,  Abo.  Perizol,  Abdias  Seforno,  aud 
Simeon  ben-Zemacb ;  on  the  Cau licie?,  by  Rashl,  Aben- 
Bzra,  Rnibae,  Aben-Jechoja,  Isaac  Jabez,  Meri  Arama, 
and  Abdiaa  Seforno ;  on  Raib,  by  Riishi,  Aben-Ezra,  Ral- 
bag,  Aben-Jechaja,  and  Isaac  Jaoez;  on  Ecclesiastes,  by 
the  same  commeutalort*,  with  the  nddillon  of  Abdias 
Seforno ;  on  Esiher,  by  Ra^hl,  Al>eu-Ezra,  Ralbag,  Aben- 
Jechąja;  on  Daniel,  by  Rnebl,  Aben-Ezra,  Saadiae,  Aben- 
JechiOa>  I*aac  Jnbez,  and  Raibng :  on  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezrn,  Aben-Jcchąja,  and  Isaac  Ja- 
tiez ;  on  Chruuicles,  bv  Rashi,  Radak,  aud  Aben-Jechnja. 
Tbe  editor  hns  alao  added  his  owu  commentary  tnrough- 
ont  thia  ¥olanie  of  tbe  wortc,  niider  the  tttle  Minthah 
Breb.  At  the  eud  of  the  worlc  are  placed  ihe  Oreater  Ma- 
aorah,  the  yariationa  of  the  Ensteru  and  Western  Recen- 
aiona  (so  called),  and  the  trentiee  on  the  accents.  Each 
of  the  aasistanta  iu  the  work  ia  celebrated  In  Hebrew 
verse. 

According  to  Wolli;  thla  edition  of  tbe  Rabbluic  Bibie 
ia  tbe  most  coplons  and  the  beat  Some  interpolationn 
from  MSS.  have  been  introdnced,  in  aome  InatanceB  en- 
tiro,  in  othera  by  extracta.  Yereea  86  and  87  of  Josh.  zxi 
have  been  rąjected,  and  thia  ia  marked  in  the  margin, 
which  fltatea  that  ther  eziet  in  aome  MSS.,  bnt  not  in  the 
moat  correct  and  aucient  onea.  In  some  copiea  deaigned 
for  tbe  uae  of  Christians,  Tyscbendorf  haa  remarked  that 
the  treatiae  of  K.  Abdiaa  Seforno,  De  Seopa  LegiSt  ia  want- 
ing. 

8.  The  lateat  Rabbinic  Bibie,  with  tfairty-two  com- 
mentaries,  ia  the  D-^WI^n-^D  a'b  d5  mina  Pl-ifiC^ptJ, 
published  at  Warstw  by  Lebenson  (1860-68,  12  yoIs. 
amall  fol.).  It  conŁains,  besidea  the  origtnal  Hebrew, 
the  Chaldee  of  Onkeloa  and  Jemshalmi  on  Łhe  Penta- 
teuch,  the  Chaldee  on  the  prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
and  the  seoond  Targam  on  Esther.  Of  commentaries, 
it  contains  that  of  Rashi  on  the  whole  Bibie;  Aaron 
Pesaro'8  (q.  v.)  Toldot  Aaron ;  Aaheri's  and  Norzi'8 
(q. V.)  commentary  on  the  Bibie;  Aben-Ezra  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Five  Megilloth,  the  Minor  Prophets, 
tbe  Psalms,  Job,  and  Daniel ;  Mosea  Kimchi  on  Prov- 
erbs;  Nachmanides  on  the  Pentateuch;  Obadiah  de 
Seforno  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Song  of  Songs,  and 
Ecciesiastes;  £1.  Wilna  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Josh- 
ua,  laaiah,  and  Uezekiah ;  S.  E.  Lenczyz  and  S.  Edels 
on  the  Pentateuch ;  J.  H.  Altschuler  on  the  prophets 
and  Hagiographa;  D.  Kimchi  on  the  later  prophets; 
Ralbag  on  Joshua,  Kinga,  Prorerbs,  and  Job;  Is.  di 
Trani  on  Judges  and  Samuel ;  S.  Oceda  (q.  v.)  on  Ruth 
and  Lamentations;  Eliezer  ben-Elia  Harofe  on  Esther; 
Saadias  on  Daniel.  It  alao  contains  the  Masorah  Magna 
and  Parva,  a  treatise  on  the  vowel-points  and  accents, 
the  Ttrious  readings  betwoen  Asher  and  Naphtali,  and 
the  introduction  of  Jacob  ben-Chajtro.  This  edition  is 
recommended  by  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  in  Po- 
land,  aa  Meisels,  of  Warsaw ;  Muscat,  of  Prague ;  Heil- 
prin,  of  Bialystock,  etc.     (K  P.) 

Rabbinical  Dialect.  By  thia  term  we  under- 
stand  that  form  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  which  the 
pńncipal  Scripture  commentators  among  the  rabbins 
wrote,  aa  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Abrabanel,  Rashi,  together 
with  the  Mishna,  the  Jewish  Prayer-books,  etc  Books 
in  this  dialect  are  generally  printed  in  a  round  char- 
actcr,  morę  resembling  writuig  than  the  ordinar}' 
sąuare  Hebrew  letters ;  but  the  power,  valuc,  and  pró- 
nunciation  of  Łhe  letters  are  precisely  Łhe  same  aa  in 
Biblical  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  characters  are  given 
below.  Although  substantially  Hebrew,  ycŁ  Łhis  dialect 
haa  so  many  peculiarities  as  to  require  a  separate  study. 
The  scholar  who  is  well  rersed  in  the  purc  or  classic 
Hebrew  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  unable  to  read 
the  first  two  lines  in  Łhe  Talmud  without  an  especial  in- 
doctrinaŁion  in  iŁs  grammatical  forms,  aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  wonls  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Arabie,  and  the  like.  The  orthography, 
too,  of  this  dialect  has,  to  Łhe  readcr  of  pure  Hebrew, 
often  an  uncouth,  and  at  first  sight  uninŁelligible,  ap- 
pearanoe.  This  is  caused  by  the  habit  of  inserting  the 
letters  K,  \  %  instead  of  usingthecorrcsponding  vowel- 


(t 


ti 


it 


D 
9 


pointa,  and  thus  K  stands  for  , 

or_,as  •'3X0  for  ''3;r,  *^S<T3  for  ^  ^  Hebrew      N 

*^S;  1  stands  for  ^  or^,  as  D^ia  3  "  3 

for  ObD,  1*^niBb  for  nr.fib  ;^  ^  "  ^ 

for  -  or  V,  as  1011*^6  for  tonO,  7  "  T 

'nCt''^  for  ncBH ;  alao  for  ,  or  t)  "  h 

dage8h,asm3'iia'^bfurni3'iab,  ^  "  "^ 

nc^a  for  h©a.     Sometimes  a  '  "  ' 

T    • 

radicaIinverbsisdroppedeiŁher  P  "             H 

at  Łhe  beginning,  middle,  or  end  nu  ^ 

of  a  word.     It  drops  Łhe  firsŁ,  aa  ,, 

in  for  "?nx,  ©3  for  »3X,  K3  for 

K5X,  -p  for  •,3K,  "^tJ  for  *1t3H,  1  ^  ][         T  ? 

ba  for  ban.     It  dropa  the  sec-  ^  " 

ond,  as  *^X  for  *'1X,  Qp  for  d*1p,  ^  ^ 

nttSfornjCjd^^bnforD-^bnn.    ]  ^ 

nir^  for  ninn ;  or  it  drops  Łhe        " 
third,  as  "^K  for  "p^,  ''S  for  "pa,        ^ 

•^a  for  n-^a,  -^a  for  -pa.  aio  for  T  ^    .  "       ^  " 
nar,a©for3ra«,in  forain.  T  ^       "      Y  ^ 

Parts  of  words  are  often  pro-  ?  P 

longed,  as  by  doubling  letters,  "5  "              1 

or  inserting  double  Yod;  and  to  ^  •<             ^ 
Łhis  and  many  oŁher  peculiar- 

iŁies  must  be  added  the  use  P  "             ^' 
of  numerous  abbreyiations,  re- 

quiring  a  sŁudy  in  iŁself— thus  e.  g.  K  M  may  be  "^3^ 

^laiKj-^aK  ''3nK,in'^bK  *it3X,nn«  '^t3K,nn»  -,fiiK, 
•^©fis  "ł^,  i^s  pK,  ©"^K  n«K,  n^^x  -^j^,  -ps 

D*^'na'1Ki    h?KX  sŁands  for  l^^bs    13"^aK   Dniafit 

aibca 

We  give  a  list  of  such  works  as  will  help  the  sŁu- 
denŁ  in  Łhis  branch  of  liŁeraŁure.  (I.)  Grammars.—~J, 
H.  Mai,  Grammatica  Rabbiiuca  (Giessen,  1712):  Mer- 
cer,  ns^-^fi^  IK  MfiCnOa  "^pl^pT  "^mb,  Talmla  in 
Gr,  L,  ChaUL  qua  et  Syr,  dicitur :  multa  interim  de  Rab- 
binico  et  TalmucUco  Słih  łraduniur  (Paria,  1560);  Re- 
land,  Analecta  Rabbimca  (UUraj.  1723);  Mimus,Ca^a- 
lecta  Rabbituca  (ibid.  1728) ;  AlŁing,  Synopsis  Institutith- 
num  Rabbinorum  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1701) ;  Danz, 
"(Sa^l^  Kr.b3D,  sive  Rubbinismus  Enucleatus  (Jena,  7Łh 
ed.  1735) ;  Cellarius,  RabUnismus  sitfe  Inst,  Gram,  Rab- 
binorum Scriptis,  Legendisy  et  Inlellig,  accommodata 
(Zeiz,  1684) ;  Genebrard,  Isago^  ad  Legenda  et  IntelU- 
genda  Rabbinorum  Comment,  (Paris,  1563);  Tychsen,. 
Etem.  Dialect,  Rabb.  (BUŁzow,  1753) ;  DMkea,  DieSprache 
der  Misckna,  lericogr.  undgrammat.  betrachtet  (Essling- 
en,  1846);  Geiger,  Lehr-  u.  Lesebuch  zur  Spracke  der 
Mischna  (Breslau,  1845) ;  Landau,  Geist  und  Sprache 
der  I/ebrder  nach  demzweiten  TempeWau  (Prague,  1822) ; 
LuzzaŁto,  Elementi  Grammaticali  del  Caldeo  Biblico  edel 
Dialeito  Talmudico  Rabilonese  (transl.  into  German  by 
KrUger  [BresUu,  1873]);  Faber,  A  nmerkungen  zur  Er- 
lemung  des  Talmudischen  und  Rabbinischen  (Gottingcn, 
1770);  Weiss,  Studien  uber  die  Sprache  der  Misckna 
(Heb.  [Yicnna,  1867]) ;  Nolan,  i4R  Introduction  to  Chal- 
dee Grammar^  etc.  (Lond.  1821). 

(II.)  Rabb^ńcal  Lezicons  and  Wprd-books, — Buxtorf, 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum^  Talmudicum^  et  Rabbinicum  (Basie, 
1640,  fol  [new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips.  1866  8q.]);  id. 
Lexicon  Breve  Rabbimco-Philosophicum  (ibid.  1607,  and 
often  sińce) ;  HarŁmann,  Supplementa  ad  J.  Burtorjii  et 
W,  Gesemi  I^xicon  (Roetock,  1813);  id.  Thesaurut 
Lingua  Hebraica  e  Afishna  augend,  (ibid.  1825-26); 
Łowy,  O-^can  "pob,  Wórterbuch  enthaUend  hebr. 
Wdrter  u,  Redetuartetty  die  sich  im  Talmud  bejinden' 
(Prague,  1845-47,  2  pts.);  Nathan  ben-Jechiel,  Na- 
A  ruch  (Romę,  1515)  ^  Dessauer,  Ijeshon  Rabbanan  (Er- 
langen,  1849);  SŁern,  Ozar  ha-MUlin  (Yienna,  1864); 
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Lev7,  Neuhd>raische»  und  chdlddi»che»  WOrtcrbuch 
(Leips.  1875  8q.);  Rabinei,  Rabbinisch-aramaUches 
Wórterbuch  (Lemberg,  1857);  Young,  Habbinical  Fo- 
cabulary,  etc.  (Edinb.  s.  a.). 

(III.)  MisceUaneoua.  —  For  the  abbreTiations,  comp. 
Wolf  {BiU,  Hebr,  vola.  ii,  iv),  and  also  Biixtorf  (ed. 
Fischer),  where  at  the  eud  of  eacb  letter  the  abbrevia- 
tions  of  the  respectiye  letter  are  giren.     (R  P.) 

Rabbinism  is  that  development  of  Judaism  which, 
afler  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  morę  especiaUy  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Tempie  and  the  extinction  of  the  public 
worship,  becamc  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  and  the 
great  distinctire  feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Ju- 
daism. After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty,  the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  re-es- 
tablished.  The  whole  structure  was  too  much  shatter- 
ed,  and  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
their  ancient  and  regular  form.  The  Levitea  who  had 
returned  from  the  captivity,  it  is  true,  were  the  officiat- 
ing  priesthood,  ajid  no  morę.  They  were  bound  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  usagcs  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual;  but  the  instruclion  of  the  people  and  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  law  by  no  means  fell  necessarily  within 
their  proviuce.  From  the  captivity  the  Jews  brought 
with  them  śl  reverential,  or,  rather,  a  passionate,  attach- 
ment  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  thia  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  as  the  great  bond  of 
social  unioh,  and  the  unfailing  principle  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  degrees,  attachment  to 
the  law  sank  deepcr  and  dceper  inu)  the  national  char- 
acter :  it  was  not  mcrely  at  once  their  Bibie  and  their 
8tatute-book ;  it  entercd  into  the  most  minutę  detail  of 
common  life.  "^  But  no  written  law  can  provide  for  all 
possible  exigencie8.  Whether  generał  and  oomprehen- 
8ive,  or  minutę  and  multifarious,  it  equally  require8  the 
expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case  which  may 
occur,  either  before  the  public  tribunal  or  that  of  the 
private  conscience.  Hence  the  law  became  a  deep  and 
intricate  study.  Certain  men  rosę  to  acknowledged  em- 
inence  for  their  ingenuity  in  explaining,  their  rcadineas 
in  applying,  their  facility  in  ąuoting,  and  their  cleameas 
in  offering  solutions  of,  the  difficuU  passages  of  the  writ- 
ten statutes.  Leaming  of  the  law  became  the  great 
distinction  to  which  all  alike  paid  reverential  homage. 
Public  and  private  affairs  depended  on  the  sanction  of  this 
self-formed  spiritual  aristocracy,"  or  rabbinical  oligarchy, 
which,  itscif  held  together  by  a  strong  corporate  spirit, 
by  community  of  interest,  by  identity  of  principle,  has 
contributed,  morę  than  any  other  extemal  cause,  to  knit 
together  in  one  body  the  widely  dispersed  members  of  the 
Jewish  family,  and  to  keep  them  the  distinct  and  sep- 
arate  people  which  they  appear  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  first  stage  of  dcvclopment  appcars  in  the  work 
of  the  80-caIled  SopheiHm^  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just  (q.  v.) ;  and  their  work  will  be  raore  fuUy  de- 
dcribed  in  the  art.  Scribks.  The  Sopherim  were  fol- 
lowed  by  another  class  of  men,  known  as  the  Tanaim^ 
or  teachers  of  the  law  (the  vofŁohdd<rKa\oŁ  in  the  N.T.), 
comprising  a  period  from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  220.  While  we 
reserve  a  description  of  their  work  for  the  art.  Scribes, 
we  will  only  mention  that  from  this  school  proceeded  the 
oldest  Midrashim,  as  MechUta^  Siphra^  and  Siphri  [see 
J^Iidrash],  and  the  Mishna  (q.  v.).  The  most  distin- 
guishcd  rabbins  of  the  Tanaim  (who  are  in  part  given  al- 
ready,  or  will  be  given,  in  this  Cyclop<rdia)  were :  1.  An- 
tigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170),  whose  famous  maxim— 
"  Be  not  like  seryants  who  8erve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  wages,  but  be  like  seryants  who  8crve 
their  master  without  expecŁing  to  receive  wages  \  and 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  {Ahoth^  i,  3)— 
a  maxim  pronounced  by  Pressense  (in  his  Jesus  Chi-ist : 
his  TimeSy  etc.)  as  "  [a  noble  and  almost  evangelical 
onc],*^  truły  a  most  beautiful  maxim,  and  one  denoting 

■~ ■ — ■ — _^ ^ — 

•  The  clanse  in  brncketa  is  fnnnd  In  the  Amer.  ed.  of 
136S,  bnt  is  omitted  in  the  4th  Engl.  ed.  (Luudon,  1871). 


a  legitimate  reaction  from  the  legał  formalism  włkiefe 
was  in  process  of  development" — is  said  to  bave  gi^ea 
rtse  to  Sadduceeism ;  2.  Jose  beo-Joeser,  of  ZercdA,  and 
his  companion,  Jose  ben-Jochanan,  of  Jerusal(»D ;  Ś.  Jo- 
chanan,  the  high-priest  (commonly  cailed  John  ilyr> 
canus,  q.  v.) ;  4.  Jehoshua  ben  -  Perachja,  the  repatcd 
teacher  of  Christ,  and  his  coUeague,  Nithai  of  ArbeJa 
(q.  V.) ;  5.  Simon  beu-Shetach  (q.  v.)  and  Jebodah  bea> 
Tabai;  6.  Shemaja  (q.  v.)  and  Abtaiion;  7.  Hillel  I  (ą, 
V.) ;  8.  Simon  ben-Hillel  I  (q.  v.) ;  9.  Gamaliel  I  (q.T.); 
10.  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  (q.  v.),  who  fell  at  the  de- 
fence  of  Jerusalem;  11.  Jocbanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  t); 
12.  Gamaliel  II,  of  Jabne  (q.  t.)  ;  13.  Simon  II  ben-Ga- 
maliel II  (q.  V.)  and  K.  Nathan  ha- Bąbli  (q.  t.);  IŁ 
Jehudah  I  the  Holy  (q.  v.) ;  and,  15.  Gamaliel  IIL 

The  Tanaim  w^ere  foUowed  by  the  A  moraim,  or  later 
doctors  of  the  law ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  work  are  laid 
down  in  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  completion  of  which 
(about  A.D.  500)  terminated  the  period  of  the  Amoralm, 
to  be  opened  by  that  of  the  Saboratm,  or  the  teachers 
of  the  law  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  To  this 
period  (A.D.  500-657),  perhaps,  belongs  the  collection, 
or  fiual  redaction,  of  some  of  the  leaner  Talmudic  txea- 
tises  and  the  Masorah  (q.  v.).  After  the  Amoraim 
came  the  ao-called  Gacmm,  or  the  last  doctors  of  the 
law  in  the  chain  of  Rabbinic  succession,  comprising  a 
period  from  A.D.  657  to  1040.  The  work  of  theae  dif- 
ierent  acbools.  together  with  the  biographies  of  the  most 
distingttished  men,  will  be  treatcd  morę  fulljr  in  the  art. 

SCRIBESL 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Babylonian  schoola,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Southern  France  became  the  centrę  of 
Kabbiuism.    As  early  as  about  A.D.  1000  the  Talmud  is 
said  to  have  been  tranalated  into  Arabie.      In  Spain, 
the  most  flourishing  school  was  that  of  Cordora,  found- 
ed  by  Moses  ben  -  Chanoch  (q.  v.).     Besides  Gordova, 
Kabbinism  flourished  in  Granada,  then  in  Lucena,  the 
most  famous  representatiye  of  which  was  Isaac  ben- 
Jacob  Alfasi  (q.  v.).    To  the  Uth  and  12th  centuries 
belong  especially  Jehudah  ha-I^vi  beu-Samuel  (q.  v.), 
Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  the  Kimchis  (q.  v.),  and  Soloroon 
Parchon  (q.  v.).     lu  France  flourished  Gershom  ben- 
Jehudah,  or  Rabbenu  Gershom  (q.  v.),and  Rashi  (q.T,). 
But  the  most  distinguished  of  aU  was  Moses  Maimon- 
ides  (q.  v.),  of  Cordova,  whose  philosophical  treatmoiŁ 
of  tradition  divided  Judaism,  after  his  death,  into  two 
hostile  parties;  and  the  S[)anisb  and  French  schoola 
were  dirided  for  some  time.     When,  in  1305,  Asber 
ben-Jechiel,  of  Germany,  came  into  Spain,  be  aooceeded 
in  bringing  the  French  school,  which  was  hostile  to 
philosophy,  to  supremacy,  and  thus  philosophy  waa 
proscribed.     But  there  was  another  kind  of  philosophy 
— if  it  deserye  that  name  at  all— which  was  espec^y 
cultivated  in  these  times — the  ąo-caUed  Cabala,  as  it 
especially  appears  in  the  Sohar  (q.  v.).     As  the  fore- 
most  representatiyes  of  this  branch  of  literaturo,  we 
may  mention  Meir  ibn-Gabbai  (q.  v.),  Joseph  Karo  (q. 
V.),  Salomo  al  Kabez,  Moses  Cordovero  (q.  t.),  Isaac 
Loria  (q.  v.),  Moses  Galante  (q.  v.)«  Samuel  Lauiado  (q. 
V.),  Jacob  Żemach,  and  Hajim  Yidal.     The  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing  produced  a  new  actirity  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  Synagogue;  and  tlie  first 
printed  edition  of  the  Talmud,  in  1520,  at  Tenice ;  the 
edition  of  the  second  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bibie,  by  Ja- 
cob ben-Chajim,  in  1526;  and  the  writings  of  Klias 
Leyita  (q.  v.),  are  the  flrst  Jewish  fruits  of  the  art. 
Rabbinism  was  again  revived  and  repreaented  in  the 
schools  of  Brody,  Lemberg,  Lublin,  Cracow,  Prsgue, 
FUrth,  Frankfort,  Yenice,  and  Amsterdam.     The  party 
spirit  which,  in  former  ages,  was  repreaented  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  schools  was  revired  in  the  Portu- 
gueso  -  Italian  and  Germano  -  Polish  schools.     Moses 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  and  his  friends — as  Hartwig  Wes- 
sely,  David  Friedliinder,  and  otheis — opened  a  new  ep- 
och,  and  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  ooreligionists; 
but  the  chasm  was  not  healed.     On  the  contrar>',  i 
finał  diyision  was  produced ;  and  Reformed  and  Ortho- 
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clox  JudaUm  are  the  two  antipodes  of  the  present  day. 

^s  a  religious  system,  **  Babbioism/'  says  the  late  Dr. 

Si^Caul,  **ha9  fared  like  all  other  religious  systems:  it 

liaa  had  prejudiced  assailants  to  attack,  and  over-zeal- 

oua  admirers  to  defend  it.    The  former  hare  produced 

'whateyer  Łhey  ooiild  find  objectionable ;  the  latter  bave 

carefully  kept  out  of  ticw  whatever  seemed  to  its  dis- 

advantage.    The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  iiiixed  sytitem  of 

fi:ood  and  bad.     Founded  on  the  inspired  writings  of 

Dkloaes  and  the  prophets,  it  necessarily  contains  much 

truth  and  vrisdom;  but,  expounded  and  enlarged  by 

prejudiced  men,  it  presents  a  strauge  incongruity  of 

materialfl.*'     See  the  arL  "Rabbinism,"  in  Herzog'8 

Jteal-EnofU,;  the  same  art.  iu  TheoL  Unwersal-  IjCi- 

icon  ;  Wesen  des  Rabbinismus,  in  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth. 

tf.  «.  Secten,  1^227  8q.;  WCAiń,  Skeichea  of  Judaism  and 

the  Jew3  (London,  1838),  eh.  iv — **  Kabbinism  Considered 

as  a  Keligious  System,"  p.  69  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Rab'bith  (Heb.  n'^^':.  RMith'  [always  with  the 
art.],  muUUude;  SepL  'Pafifia^  v.  r.  Aapipiop)^  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix,  20).  Schwarz 
{Palesi,p,  166)  found  a  riUage,  ^  rtifrtmt,  three  English 
na  ileś  Trest  of  Beth-shcan,«rhich  he  Is  disposcd  to  iden- 
tify  with  the  Rdtbo  of  Jerome,  and  the  Rabbith  of 
Joshua.  But  thłs  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  Issachar. 
Probably  the  locality  in  quesŁion  is  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruins  Sumurieh  (?  Samaria). 

Rabbling,  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  suro- 
mary  ejectment,  on  Christmaś-day,  1688,  of  Episcopal 
clergymen  and  their  families  by  the  Scottish  populace, 
after  the  Beirolution.  The  incumbents  were  tumed  out 
of  their  houses,  and  often  iuto  the  snów ;  the  church 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  key  was  taken  away.  Theae 
measures  were  certainly  harsh  and  uncalled  for;  but  the 
people  had  been  exasperated,  cspecially  in  the  west 
country,  by  twenty-five  years  of  bloodshed  and  persecu- 
tion.  Though  tbey  were  "  rude,  even  to  brutality," 
yet,  as  lord  Macaulay  says,  "  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  injury  to  life  or 
limb.'*  The  better  part  of  the  people  put  a  stop  to  the 
riotous  proceedings  on  the  part  princtpally  of  the  Cam- 
eron ians;  but  a  form  of  notice,  or  a  threatening  letter, 
was  sent  to  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlonds. — 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

RABBLING  ACT,  a  law  paased  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liaroent,  in  1698,  to  prevent  di^turbance  and  riots  at  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  The  Episcopalians  in'the  North 
rabbled  the  Presbyterians,  especially  on  the  day  of  an 
ordination ;  for  they  did  not  like  to  see  their  incumbents 
supplanted.  So  yiolent  were  their  measures  that  the 
legislature  had  thus  to  ioterfere  against  them.— Eadie, 
Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Rbyolution  Settlembsct. 

Rabbo'ni  (Papinowi,  or  'Pa/3/3oW,  for  Chaldaic 
"^Sa*^,  my  mtuter),  the  title  of  highest  honor  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  the  teachers  of  the  law.  See  Rabbi.  In 
Mark  x,  5Ł  (wbero  it  is  translated  '*Lord"),  and  John 
XX,  16,  it  is  applied  to  Christ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rather  iu  its  literał  acceptation  than  with  rcference  to 
the  conyentional  distinction  which  it  iroplied  (if  such 
distinction  then  exi8ted)  in  the  Jewish  schools.  There 
were  but  seren  great  professors,  all  of  the  school  of 
Ilillel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly  given.  There  is 
some  diflference  as  to  their  names,  and  even  the  Tal- 
mud yaries  in  its  statements.  But  the  oniy  one  there 
wbose  name  occurs  in  Scripture  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  in- 
deed,  as  some  suppose,  the  agcd  Simeon,  who  blessed 
the  infant  Sariour  (Lukę  ii,  25),  was  the  same  as  the 
Rabban  Simeon  of  the  Talmud. — Kitto.    See  Simeon. 

Rabę.    See  Rosenbacii. 

Rabh.    See  Rab. 

Rab'-mag  (Heb.  A^*2^,  Rab-mdff,  chief  magidan; 

Sept  'Pa^fjióy  or  'Pa/3a/iax)f  a  word  found  only  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  3  and  18,  as  a  title  bonie  by  a  certain  Nergal- 
sharezer  who  is  mentioned  among  the  "  princes"  that 


accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  last  sicge  of  Jeru- 
salem.  Neigal-sharezer  is  probably  identical  with  the 
king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years  after  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. See  Neroal-sharezer.  This  king, 
as  well  as  certain  other  important  personages,  is  found 
to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  ia 
written,  indeed,  with  a  somewhat  dilferent  rocalization, 
being  read  as  Rabu-Emga  by  Sir  U.  Rawlinson.  The 
signification  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  Rabu  is  most  cer- 
tainly ^  great,"  or  "  chief,"  an  exact  equivalent  of  the 
llebrew  2^,  whence  Rabbi,  ^  a  great  one,  a  doctor ;" 
but  Mag^  or  Emga,  is  an  obscure  term.  It  has  been 
commonly  identiticd  with  the  word  "  Magus"  (Gesenius, 
ad  voc,  ^"0 ;  Calmet,  Commentaire  Littiralt  ri,  208,  etc.) ; 
but  this  identification  ia  somewhat  uncertain,  sinoe  an 
entirely  different  word — one  which  is  read  as  Jfagusu 
— is  used  in  that  sense  throughout  the  Behlstiin  in- 
scription  (Oppert,  Erpidition  JSciaiiifigue  en  Metopotor 
mie,  ii,  209).  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
emga  by  **prieBt,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with  the 
Magi.  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no  footing  in 
Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering,  however,  as  pure- 
ly  conjectiiral,  and  thinks  we  can  only  say  at  present 
that  the  office  was  one  of  great  power  and  dignity  at 
the  Babylonian  court,  and  probably  gave  its  posscssor 
special  facilities  for  obtainuig  the  throne.— Smith.    See 

Al  AG  I. 

Rab^saces  CPa^r/cf^c),  a  Gnecizcd  form  (Ecclus. 
xlviii,  18)  of  the  name  Rab-siiakeii  (q.  v.). 

Rab^-aariB  (Heb.  D'^'nO"a^,  Rab-Sarit),  a  name 
applied  to  two  forcigncrs,  but  probably  rather  the  des- 
ignation  of  an  office  than  of  an  iudividual,the  word  sig- 
nifying  chief  eunuch ;  in  Dan.  i,  3,  Ashpeiiaz  is  cntitled 
the  master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  Luther  trans- 
lates  the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Erzkdtnmer' 
erj  der  oberste  Kdmmerer),  Josephus  (^4  nt,  x,  8, 2)  takcs 
them  as  the  A.  Y.  does,  as  proper  names.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  court  were  present  attending  on  the  king; 
and  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  Narses  would  show  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  the  Rab-saris  to  possess  some 
of  the  qualitie8  fitting  him  for  a  military  command. 
In. 2  Kings  xxv,  19,  a  eunuch  (D**'nD,  Sarii^  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  Y.  ^^officer,"  in  the  margin  **  ennuch**)  ia 
spoken  of  aa  set  over  the  men  of  war ;  and  in  the  sculpt- 
ures  at  Nineveb  *'  eunuchs  are  represented  as  oommand- 
ing  in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on  horseback, 
and  receiring  the  prisoners  and  the  heads  of  the  slain 
after  batde*'  (Layard,  Ninerehy  ii,  325).^  Smith.  But 
whether  his  office  was  really  that  which  the  title  im- 
porta,  or  some  other  great  court  office,  has  been  ąues- 
tioned.  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer  of  high 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts;  and  his  cares 
are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but  many  high  public 
functions  deTolve  upon  him.  In  the  Ottoman  Porte 
the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  is  one  of 
the  principal  personages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  of- 
ficial  paper  of  great  solemnity  is  styled  by  the  sułtan 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  officers  who  approach  his 
august  person,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  monarcha 
and  of  soyereigns  (D'Ohsson,  Tab,  Gin,  iii,  308).  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  an  office 
should  be  associated  with  a  military  commission ;  per- 
haps  not  for  directly  military  duties,  but  to  take  charge 
of  the  treasure,  and  to  select  from  the  female  captiyes 
such  as  might  aeem  worthy  of  the  royal  harem.— Kitto. 
See  EuNucii. 

1.  (Sept  'PaPaapdc  v.  r.  'Pa^ćc.)  An  officer  of  the 
king  of  Aasyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Rab-ehakeh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah  (2  Kings 
xyiii,17).     B.C.718. 

2.  (Sept  Na/3ov9apc/c  v.  r.  VapovZapic*)  One  of 
the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.588,  when  Zcdckiah,  after  en- 
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dearoring  to  escape,  was  taken  and  blinded  and  aent  in 
chains  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix.  8).  Rab-sańs  is  men- 
tioned  afterwards  (rer.  13)  acnong  the  other  pńnces  who 
at  thc  command  of  the  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jere- 
miah  out  of  the  priaon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  this  Rab-sańs  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarseckim  (ver.8)  or  (ver.  18)  Nebu- 
shatban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Imu  xlvi,  1),  in  the  same 
way  as  Nergal-sharezer  is  given  in  the  same  passages  as 
the  uame  of  the  Rab-mag. — Smith. 

Rab-8ha'keh  (Heb.  Rabthakeh',  ^si?^'^*? ;  Scpt. 
'PatJ/acf;c  v.  r.  'Pa/Jarlnjy),  an  Aramaic  name,  sigiii- 
fying  chiff  cup-beareTj  but  applied  to  an  Assyrian  gen- 
erał (2  Kings  xviii,  17, 19,  26,  28,  37;  xix,'4,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  2,  4, 12,  13,  22;  xxxvii,  4, 8).  B.a  713.  Not- 
withstanding  its  seemingly  official  signiticance,  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  ased  as  a  proper  name,  as  Butler 
with  us;  for  the  person  who  borę  it  was  a  military 
chief  in  high  command  under  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oriental 
usages,  that  a  royal  cup-bearer  should  hołd  a  military 
command ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high  distinc- 
tion,  in  the  same  way  as  Rabsarit  denotes  the  chief 
eunuch,  and  Rdb-mafjy  possibly,  the  chief  priest.  See 
Rawlinson,  Ancienł  Monarchiet^  ii,  440.  Luther,  in  his 
Tersion,  is  not  ąuite  consistent,  sometimes  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  2)  giving  Rab-shakeh  as  a  proper 
name,  but  ordinarily  translating  it  as  a  title  of  office — 
arch-cupbearer  (der  Erzsckenke),'  The  word  Rab  may 
be  fuund  Łranalated  in  many  places  of  the  English  ver- 
sion ;  for  instance,  2  Kings  xxv,  8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  14  (Q''naą-^^),  Rah-tabbuchim,  "capUin  of 
the  guard" — in  the  margin,  "chief  marshal,"  "chief  of 
the  executioners ;"  Dan.  i,  3,  Rabsarisimy "  master  of  the 
eunuchs;"  ii,  48  CpąSO-at?), ^a6-»^iifi,  "chief  of  the 
govemor8;"  iv,  9;  v,  11  ("pl3I3*in*3'n),  Rab-chartum-' 
miny  "master  of  the  magicians;"  Jonah  i,  6  p^hh  21|>), 
Rab-hachobeU  "ship-master."  It  enters  into  the  titles 
Rabbi,  Rabboni,  and  the  name  Rabbah.— Smith ;  Kitto. 
See  Rabbi. 

Rab-shakeh  is  the  last  named  of  three  Assrrian  gen- 
erals  sent  against  Jerusalcm  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish ;  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  his 
progress,  and  losing,  for  a  time,  his  firm  faith  in  God, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  o£fer  of  submission  and  trib- 
ute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pay, 
giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Tempie  and  palące,  but  stripping  off  the  gold  plates 
with  which  he  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
had  overIaid  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xviii,  16 ;  2  Chroń,  xxix,  3 ;  see  Raw- 
linson, Bampton  LfdureSj  iv,  141 ;  Layard,  Ninerek  cmd 
BabyUmy  p.  145).  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with 
this — his  cupidity  being  excited  rather  than  appeased 
— sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan, 
Rab-saris,  and  Rab-shakeh;  not  so  much,  apparently, 
with  the  objcct  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of 
the  city  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened  state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with  the 
threatjs  and  spccious  promises  of  Rab-shakeh,  might  in- 
duce  a  surreuder  at  once.  In  Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  Rab- 
shakah  alone  is  mentioned,  the  reason  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  he  acted  as  ambassador  and  spc^esman, 
and  came  so  much  morę  prominently  befure  the  people 
than  the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the  su- 
premę command,  inasmuch  as  in  2  Kings  he  is  men- 
tioned first,  and,  according  to  Isa.  xx,  1,  conductcd  the 
siege  of  Asłidod.  In  2  Chroń,  xxxii,  where,  with  tho 
addition  of  some  not  unimportant  circumstances,  there 
is  given  an  abstract  of  these  events,  it  is  simply  said 
that  (ver.  9)  "  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  sent  his 
senrants  to  Jerasalem."  Rab-shakeh  scems  to  have  dis- 
charged  his  mission  with  much  zeal,  addressing  him- 
self^ not  only  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  peo- 


ple on  the  wali  of  the  city,  aettin^  fbrtli  Łbe  bopL*^ 
ness  of  trusting  to  any  power,  huniaii  or  clivine,  t  - 
liver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  "  the  gpneat  kin^,  tbe  ii  ,■ 
of  As8}'ria,"  and  dwelling  on  the  man^r  adrjuita«::v> 
be  gained  by  submission.  Many  ha ve  imagined.  i-  - 
the  familiarity  of  Rab-shakeh  with  Hebrew,  tbai  b^  •■ 
thcr  was  a  Jewiah  deserter  or  an  apostatę  captirf  : 
Israel.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  la  not  iropoi&ii ' 
that  the  assertion  which  he  makea  on  the  pan  of  L? 
master,  tliat  Sennacherib  had  eveiŁ  the  sancti<»]  u-. 
command  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  bis  e^peditioo  aou - 
Jerusalem  ("Am  I  now  come  up  witbout  tbe  brl: 
destroy  it?  The  Lord  said  to  me,  C^o  up  a^raitist  ti> 
land  to  destroy  it"),  may  have  reference  to  the  prif  l  • 
cies  of  Isaiah  (viii,  7, 8 ;  x,  5, 6)  conceming  tbe  dx.-^  > 
tion  of  Judah  and  Israel  by  the  Assyriana,  of  whit^K. 
some  form,  morę  or  less  correct,  he  bad  reoeived  in:  ?• 
mation.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  promiae  of  5s'- 
mission  from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  tbe  ejctremity  of  t  > 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  tbe  Loni,  !>  r- 
couraged  by  the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaiah.  Kj - 
shakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  'irho  had  Ci.ir 
departed  from  Lachish. — Smith.     See  HfczRKiAfu 

Rabulaa  of  Edessa,  an  Kastcm  prelate  wbo  i-^fr- 
ished  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  cenCury,  was  a  so 
dent  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, and,  in  431,  was  \t's- 
inentlv  identified  with  the  Antiochites  at  the  (snia-l 
in  Ephesus.     In  the  foUowing  year,  howeT-er,  Cyrii  •( 
Alexandria  succeeded  in  gaining  Rabulaa  to  his  ^k;?: 
and  after  this  we  hear  of  hiro  as  a  devout  orthodcx. 
He  energetically  opposed  Nestorins,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened  the  Nestorians.     He  condemned   the  bi^hop  cf 
Edessa,  the  writings  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  of  T^ 
odorus  of  Mopsuestia,  banished  and  drove  off  the  tescb- 
ers  from  the  school  at  Edessa  who  were  reputed  farty- 
able  to  their  doctrines,  and  thus  became  an  onwiTiicę 
instrument  in  the  founding  of  the  school  at  Nisibi$  I7 
Barsumas  and  in  the  spread  of  Nestorianism  in  tbe  £&«(■ 
He  dicd  in  436.    His  successor  at  Edessa  was  Jbas  (ą.r.S 
Under  the  name  of  Rabulas  there  is  cxtant  an  old  n- 
nonical  collection  of  the  Syrian  Church,  pteoes  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  edition  of  the  \onu>ncaft(m  of  fiar- 
Hebrsus  by  Mai  {Scrip(,Vef.  Nor,  Coli.  vol.  x). 

RabtiSBOn,  Paul,  a  French  monastic,  was  b(>ni 
Sept.  5, 1634,  at  Gannat.  After  having  entered  monas- 
tic life  among  the  Clugniacs,  he  taught  theoli^^y  in  the 
abbeys  of  SL  Martial  at  Avignon,  and  St.  Mariin  d<9 
Charops  at  Paris.  He  was  also  madę  twice  tbe  gencnl 
of  his  order  (1693-1706,  170a-14).  He  died  al  Pwis, 
Oct.  23, 1717.  He  wrote  works  of  intereet  only  lo  the 
student  of  his  order.  See  Niceron,  Memoirety  vol  I— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Ra'ca  ('Porri),  a  term  of  reproach  nsed  by  the  Je^s 
of  our  Saviour*s  age  (Matt.  v,  22).     Critics  are  sgn»i 
that  it  is  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  Chaldee  ttna 
^U*^"!?!  reyfei'  (the  terminal  K  being  the  definile  srti- 
cle,  used  in  a  vocative  sense),  with  the  sense  of  "wort^" 
less;"  but  they  diffcr  as  to  whether  thb  term  sbouJd  he 
connected  with  the  root  pl"^,  conveying  the  notion  of 
emptiness  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  tb* 
cognate  roote  p;?*!  (Tholuck)  or  rp"n  (EiraW),coo- 
veying  the  uotion  of  thmneM  (Olshausen,  De  Wette.  0^ 
Mott.  V,  22).     The  first  of  these  view8  is  probsbly  cor- 
rect.   We  may  compare  the  use  of  p'^^,"rtin,''''' 
Judg.  ix,  4 ;  xi,  3,  oŁ,  and  of  «W  in  James  ii,  20.   J«"^ 
contrasting  the  law  of  Moses,  which  could  wJy  ^**'' 
notice  of  overt  acts,  with  his  own,  which  renders  row 
amenable  for  his  motives  and  feelings,  says  in  efhd'' 
"  Whosoever  is  rashly  angry  with  bis  brothcr  is  Ji*^^ 
to  the  judgment  of  God;  who6oever  calls  bis  brothcr 
raca  is  liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhdrini;  but 
who8oever  calls  him  fool  (jitapt)  becoroes  liablf  to  the 
judgment  of  Gehenna."      To  apprehend  the  hłghtf 
criminality  here  attached  to  the  term  fool,  which  roiy 
not  at  first  scem  very  obvious,  it  is  neceseary  to  otsen'^ 


RACCHEI  8! 

tbat  while  "  raca"  denoles  >  certiin  loittCDM*  of  life  ind 
minnen, "  rool"  denolcs  ■  wickeit  iiiii  nprobaic  person : 
ruoliihims  being  in  Scriplure  oppoMd  to  apiriluil  nb- 
dom  <LightfooC,  Hor.  titbe.  ad  loc).     S«e  Fooi. 

RaOCbel  a  the  tunie  aomeLimw  giren  by  iniitake 
to  the  Zacchei  t^.  v.). 

RaCCl,  Hatteo,  ■  noted  Jetiik  roiwinnary  ot  the 
I6th  ccnluiyiia  closely  idenliOed  wiih  the  Kumaiijiing 
work  of  thic  ara  inthe  Chiiine  empire.  The  ven- 
year  which  marki  tho  dcith  of  XavieT  (1552),  marks 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  opencd  China  to  the 
Europeaiił.  A  party  of  Jesuit  miBoionaries,  at  whose 
head  was  Kacci,  in  Ihat  year  Unded  ateaUhiiy  ac  Ma- 

win  over  the  Chinew  to  Chrislianily  by  slratagem. 
Theyfaul  sludied  malheioatics  and  natural  science,  wllh 
>  vieiT  Co  aitoiiith  the  native>  by  their  exhibitioii>. 
Sonie  objectB,  common  enough  in  Europę,  but  unheard 
of  in  China,  were  prepared  aa  presenŁH  for  the  manda- 
rina  and  othera.  A  cluck  Ihat  showed  the  riaing  and 
•etiinfcnrthc  Bun  and  laoon;  ■  priam  Ihat  by  the  emis- 
■jon  oi  ita  rainbow-rayg  wu  nialaken  for  a  fragment  of 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  and  maps  which  exhibited  the 
worid  of  baibariana,  with  China  filling  the  east  and 
Europę  in  the  remole  WMt,  produced  «eii»alion»  of  won- 
der  >Dch  aa  had  never  befiire  stirred  the  placid  apirit  of 


the  viceroy  of  Canton. 


.  of  drii 


from  the  country,  aa  they  feaied,  he  actually  detained 
the  JciuiU  to  eihihit  and  cxplain  their  wonden;  for 
only  they  had  the  secrel  of  keeping  that  curioua  ma- 
chinę in  action,  and  aidy  they  could  manage  the  spec- 
trum, and  expoundthe  new  ayitem  of^^^^phi'.  Lil- 
ersTy  men  crowjed  the  pałace  to  Me  the  Jeauita  and  to 
hear  their  wJMlani,and  the  misaionariea  thus  (;ained  an 
influence  which  they  knew  well  bow  to  utiliK.  The 
popularity  thiia  acquired  by  Racci,  Ru^iero,  aiid  othera 
waa  tnily  aatoniahini; ;  and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
eOicł,  Racci  took  up  hia  reaidence  near  the  fnyal  pałace. 
■iiil  enjoyed  the  higheat  repuution  for  leaming.  łle 
courted  the  literati;  wilhheld  frotu  their  knowledge 
aiich  |iarta  of  Ihe  aacred  bisiory  and  duclrine  aa  were 
iikely  to  oOend  tbeir  prejudices  ar  wound  Iheir  pride; 
by  his  influence  at  coutt  secured  the  proteclioii  of  his 
brelbren  in  Ihe  prorinces;  and  by  extnma  u^acity 
aurrounded  himaelf  wilh  a  considerabie  number  uf  per- 
Boni  who  might  be  variaua1y  described  as  pupils.  parti- 
ealu^  converla,  or  novices.  In  a  aecret  chapel  he  di»- 
cloaed  to  the  morę  favored  symbol)  of  hia  worsbip,  yet 
go  ahapcd  aa  not  to  be  repugnant  to  their  healhen  no- 
tions,  and  inierraingled  with  uther  iiymbala  from  the 
religion  of  Cunfucius.  Kacci  died  in  1610,  and  was 
honored  with  a  solemn  funeiaL  The  reniains  of  a  for- 
eigner  nevcr  before  had  auch  a  distinction.  It  ia  aaid 
that  both  mandariiia  and  tha  people  saluted  with  a 
moumful  admiiation  the  corpse  of  Ihe  Jesuit  as  it  was 
taken  lo  the  grare  by  a  company  of  Christiana,  with  a 
splendid  erosa  going  before  itj  and  that  it  waa  interred, 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  in  a  tempie  dedicałcd  to 
the  liue  God. 

RftC(o)ovlan  CateobiBiu  was  a  Poiiah  1'mtea- 
tant  compilaiion  staling  tbe  different  anicles  nf  the 
SUvic  Kefonnera.  It  was  publiahed  in  ItiOa  at  Hacoya, 
•  city  in  the  PoJish  paliltnate  Sandomir,  which  owed 
ita  ori)[in  to  the  Reformer  John  Sieminiky,  and  by  hia 
Bon'a  (Jacob)  acceptance  of  the  Socinian  doetrines  be- 
came  the  headquirtera  of  thiabranch  of  the  Poliih  Ke- 
furmed  Cburch.  Kacova  became  Ihe  aeat  of  a  theoloRi- 
rai  achouL  The  generał  aynoda  were  heUthere,nf  which 
thoaeof  1580  and  ICOSare  of  biatnric  importanee;  and, 
the  printing  of  the  Sociniaiia  beiiig  done  there,  the 
eatechiam  came  to  be  known  aa  the  Kaccorian.  It  was 
prepared  by  Schmalz,  Morkonowsky,  and  Ytilkel.  and 
waabaaedon  (he  theological  writingaof  F.Socinua.  A 
Latin  edition  was  published  in  I6ft9,dedicaled  tn  King 
James  I.of  Enfcland;  a  (ierman  edition  in  160H.  dedi- 
cated  lo  the  Wittenberg  Uaireraity.      In  ISltt  Reca 


3  RACE 

madę  an  English  Teraion  of  the  Raccovian  Catechiim. 
An  abridgment  vra*  publiaheil  in  Poiiah  and  Uerman  in 
1605,10231  andin  16f9inUtin.  See  KraMnaki,//uf. 
oftke  R'f.  IB  Potand,  ii,  870 ;  Gieselcr,  Eccin.  łlitl.  voL 
iv-,  Moabeim,  Kcda.  HiM.rói.  iii;  Lidrlun, Zfirtmlji  of 
Ckritl  {set  Index) ;  Famr,  CrUkal  llin.  o/  Frte 
Tkoaghl,  p.  SSI ;  Waleiiand,  Iforb,  roL  vii  Hallom, 
iMt:  lo  Ilitl.  o/*  Lir.  i,  654 1  ii,  S35.    (J.  H.  W.) 

R«C«  {ptop.^i^O,Ectlei.ii,ili  ipópoc,''couree;" 
but  in  the  A.  y.  the  rendering,  likewiae,  of  nnit,  a  ;Hilji, 
and  in  tbe  Kew  Test.  oniy  of  dywi'  and  btóIibc). 
iiaces  were  evidenlly  known  to  the  Hebiews  (Ecclee. 
iK,  II).  In  the  Kew  TeaL  there  ate  allueions  lo  the 
yarioua  gymnaalic  uporta  and  games  celebrated  by  the 
tJreeks,  So  Ihe  tenn  ''tace"  ia  often  used  in  compari- 
■ona  driwn  from  tbe  public  racea  and  ai^lied  to  Chna- 
tians,  aa  eipreaaing  atrennoua  efluri  in  the  Chritlian 
life  and  eanse;  and  we  are  cshorted  to  stnve  after  Ihe 
rewarda  of  the  Gospel  aa  atrennouily  aa  the  alhletca  did 
in  the  public  gamea  (1  Cor.  ix,  24-27 ;  Gal.  ii,  2 1  r,  7 ; 
Phil.  ii,  16  i  iii,  14  j  3  Tim.  ii,  5  \  iv,  S-8 ;  Ileb.  xii,  1). 
Among  Ihe  principol  public  gamea  noticed  by  the  his- 
toriana  are  the  Olympic,  which  were  celebnled  crery 
Bftb  year,  the  Pythian,  Ncmean,  and  the  Isthmian. 
These  eierciaea  principally  conaiated  in  Iriala  of  sirengih 
and  skill— in  mnning  on  foot,  wrestling,  leaping,  throw-' 
ing  the  dart  and  diacna,  alao  in  the  honie-race  and  cbar- 
iot-race.    See  Gamk. 

The  stadium  in  which  they  took  place  wa^  an  oblong 
area  lerminaled  at  one  end  by  a  sirsight  linę,  at  the 
otherby  asemiclrcle  having  the  breadthof  the  stadium 
fot  id  base.  Around  this  area  were  rangesofseats  rising 
above  one  another  in  atepa.  After  the  Roman  conąueat 
of  Greece,  the  fonu  ! 

of  the  stadium  was 

phithealre,  by  mak- 
ing  both  ila  enda 
semicircular,  and  by 


coirrse   of  prepara- 
liun,  as  well  as  tbe 


mo\-ed  i  tbe  priae 
waa  pUccd  on  a  tri- 
pnd  in  the  mtddle  of 
the  stadium,  in  the 

petitors;   and  tha 

upon  the  conque(^ 
or's  head  the  mo- 


rrocliimed    by   the  Tbe  Stadium 
j  ndgea.    Tboae  per- 


^^r^    '^^^^iT^^^^    ^ 


Anclcnt  Oreek  Chariol-ncc 


worm  who  ietigDtii  to  contend  in  tbeae  Bunea  were  |  •■ 

obliged  lo  npąii  to  the  publie  kjd 

monitu  bcfore  the  »oleinnily,  wliere  thej-  prepual  tti 

Mlvea  b?  contiDUil  curcues.    No  maii  irho  had  orni 

lo  present  himneir  in  tbii  mannn  iru  ■llowed  to  < 

Und  fur  Mny  u!  the  piizti;  nor 

warda  of  yiclory  giren  to  Hicb  ptnons,  if  by  ai 

they  introduced  tb«naelvai  and  oyeraame  thci 

iiUtŁ    Ko  person  »■  ho  wu  himself  ■  nolorioiu 

or  nearly  relatfdto  any  BuchiWiu  penniltedto 

and,  fuitlier,  if  iny  pereon  were  ami-icted  of  bt 

adverury,  a  Kvere  fine  was  laid  upon  faim. 

IhHie  prccautioiu  alonc  thoughta  tuffideul  gnaid  against 

evil  and  diahonorable  contraeta  and  unjugt  priclirc*,  but 

the  conUndera  wcre  obligcd  to  iireai  ttiat  they  had 

ipent  Un  nhole  moDtbs  in  preparatory  esercim;  and 

both  they  and  their  falheni,  er  brethren,  łook  a  ■olemn 

oath  thnt  they  woiUd  not,  by  any  tinistfr  or  aiUawrul 

mcaiu,  eiideavor  to  Mop  tbe  fair  and  juit  proceeilinp 

of  the  gamm  (Potter,  6'r«jt  Aalig,). 

The  races  theinaelve»  were  (I)  the  fool-mcr,  (2)  tbe 
hert-rocf,  (3)  the  chariot-raa,  (4)  the  tordt-ract, 
citber  (a)  un  Tuol  or  (6)  on  borteback.  Of  all  tbe«c 
the  flnl  WIS  the  simplest  and  the  beU  te>t  of  pcnonal 
oapaciiy,  Ilence  the  excrciae  of  nimaug  was  in  great 
esteem  imong  the  ancien t  U rcciant,  inwmuch  that  tbuse 
wha  prcparetl  themselres  far  it  tbought  it  worth  Ilieit 
while  to  u>e  means  to  bum  or  parch  their  spleen,  be- 
catue  ic  waa  believcd  to  be  a  hindiaiice  to  them  and  to 
tetard  Ihem  in  their  cuursc.     Momcr  tella  us  that  awifl- 

be  blewed  withal : 


imhle  retnat;  aad , .„ 

Itiat  tbe  comtant  ebaraclcr  which  Hai»r 

.  girea  of  Achillea  a,  that  he  wn  nrift  of  foM ;  ai>d  ic 
[he  Holy  Scriptan,  Dirid,  in  hia  poetical  lamemati-i) 
oveT  tbow  twa  greal  eaptains  Saul  aod  Jonalhan.  ukn 
particularDoticeofthiiwarlikeąualily of  Ihe'U3:  '■Tber 
were  awilter  tban  eiglo,  atronger  Ibao  lioDs"  {^  Smta.  L 
23).    8ee  Ahuiaaz. 


ThaSThs 


mble  teel  ha»e  giln'd." 


Indced.  all  thoac  csercisea  that  coi 
war  were  morę  egpecially  valued. 
npon  aa  au  cxcellent  qualification  in 


Such  aa  oblsined  rictoriea  in  any  of  tbese  eaaci,  e»- 
peeially  Ehe  Olympic,  were  univerially  hotiored  —  niv, 
almoet  adored.  Ac  łbeit  return  home  they  nule  in  i 
triumphal  charioc  inia  Ihe  city,  the  walla  being  bnAcn 
down  to  givc  them  enlnnce ;  which  was  dane  (a  PIu- 
tarch  ia  of  opinion)  to  ugnify  Chat  wallsan  of  soudlnK 
10  a  city  that  ii  inhabiled  by  men  ot  courage  and  ibil' 
ity  lo  defend  it.  At  ^>aiŁa  they  had  an  hononble  posl 
in  tbe  army,  being  statiooed  near  the  ktng'a  peram.  Ai 
Bontc  towna  they  had  presenta  madę  to  them  by  tliiii 
honoied  wilh  the  fliat  place  at  sbon 


joed  a 


^porta  that  a 

gamea  waa  not  much  len  bonorible  tban  a  tiiumpb  ii 
Komę.  Happy  was  that  man  ealeemed  who  (sald  boi 
obtain  a  single  rictory ;  if  any  peraon  metiled  irpaUil 
rewarda,  be  waa  thought  to  hive  altained  the  uinmS 
felicity  af  which  human  naturę  ił  capalde ;  bal  if  be 
came  offconąueior  in  all  the  esercisea,  he  was  eleritRl 

derful  Yictwiea.  Nor  dld  Iheir  bonon  tcrminite  in 
themaelrea,  bat  went  esiended  lo  all  about  them;  tbt 
city  that  gBve  them  hirth  and  edacition  wu  nUemrd 
morę  honorabla  and  august ;  happy  were  their  nliLioii], 
and  thricc  happy  their  parenta.  llisaremarkabieKun- 
which  Plularch  reUleg  of  a  Spartan  who,  meeting  Di- 
agoraa,  that  tud  bimsetf  been  crowoed  ia  the  fttya^c 
garnca,  and  seen  hia  aona  and  grandchildren  licun 
cmbraced  him  and  aaid,  "  Naw  die,  Diagoraii  lor  ibM 
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RACHEL 


AncŁeut  Greek  Torch-race  on  Horeeback. 

aiisŁ  not  be  a  god!*^    By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  bundred 

drachma  were  allowed  from 
the  public  treasuiy  to  every 
Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize 
in  the  Isthmian  games,  and 
five  hundred  drachma  to  such 
as  yrere  victor8  in  the  Olym- 
pian.  AfterwardB,  the  latter 
of  these  had  Łheir  mainte- 
nance  in  the  Prytaneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens.     The 

Mednl  C«»mmemorating  rewardfl  given  in  these  games 
au  istnmian  Yictory.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  rendercd  into 

Knglish  by  Addison,  from  the  Greek: 

*'  Greece,  in  foor  games  tby  martlal  yoath  were  traln'd, 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordaiu*d : 
<Tove  bade  the  ollve  ronnd  his  vlctor  ware ; 
Pbobns  to  his  an  apple-garland  gaye; 
The  plne  Paliemon ;  nor  witb  less  renown, 
Archemoras  couferr'd  the  parsley  crown/* 

{Ane,  Med.  DiaL  S.) 

Compare  with  these  fading  yegetable  crowns  that  im- 
mortal  life  which  the  Gospel  o£fers  as  a  prize  to  the 
Tictor,  in  order  to  understaud  the  apostle'8  comparison 
(1  Cor.  ix,  26 ;  1  Pet  v,  4).     See  Cbows. 

Ra^cbab  (Matu  i,  6).    See  Bahab. 

Ra^cbal  (Heb.  Rakal^  bsn,  trade;  Sept.  •PaxaX 
V.  r.  'Faxń^)i  &  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  appar- 
cntly  in  the  southem  part ;  beiug  one  of  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites 
(I  Sam.  xxx,  29).  "The  Yatican  edition  of  the  Sept. 
omits  this  name,  but  inserts  five  names  in  this  passage 
between  *  Eshtemoa'  and  *  the  Jerahmeelites.'  The  only 
one  of  these  which  has  any  similarity  to  Rachal  is  Car- 
roel,  which  would  suit  rery  well  as  far  as  position  goes ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  two  as  identical  with- 
out  further  evidence''  (Smith).     See  David. 

Racham,  Rachamah.    See  Gub-baole. 

Racheji.    See  Shkep. 

Ra'cbel  (Heb.  Eackel%  bnn,  a  "ewe"  or  "sheep," 
as  in  Gen.  xxxi,  38 ;  xxxii,  14 ;  Cant.  vi,  6 ;  Isa.  liii,  7 ; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  'Pa^^A,  Josephus  'Pa^^Aac),  the 
younger  daughter  of  the  Aramiean  grazier  Laban  (Gen. 
xxix,  16),  wbom  Jaoob,  her  near  blood-relation,  eamed 
for  his  wife,  as  wages  for  a  seoond  seyen-ycars'  seryice 
(ver.  18  sq.).  B.C.  1920.  See  Lbah.  After  a  long  pe- 
ńod  of  unfruitfulness,  she  borę  him  a  son  (xxix,  31), 
Joseph  (xxx,  22  sq.).  She  went  with  him  to  Canaan, 
on  which  occasion  she  stole  the  household  gods  of  her 
father  snd  hid  them  artfuUy  (xxxi,  19,  34),  and  finally 
died  on  the  joumey,  after  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  not  fiir 
from  Ephrath  (xxxy,  16  8q.).    See  Rachel*s  Tomb. 

"The  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
pecnliar  interest :  there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to 
soroe  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  faeart.  The 
beanty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  loye  with  which  she  was 
loved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  tbe  well  of 
HaraD,when  he  showed  to  her  the  simple  oourtesies  of 
the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Re- 
bekah'8  son ;  the  long  senritude  with  which  he  patiently 
scn^ed  for  her,  in  which  the  seven  years '  seemed  to  him 
but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her;'  their  mar- 


riage  at  last,  after  the  cruel  dlsappoiut- 
ment  through  the  fraud  which  substi- 
tuted  the  elder  sister  in  the  place  of  the 
younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the 
very  time  w  hen,  in  giving  birth  to  an- 
other  son,  her  own  long-delayed  hopes 
were  accompUshed,  and  she  had  beoome 
still  morę  endeared  to  her  husbaud ;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for 
her  loss  (Gen.  xlviii,  7) — these  things 
'  make  up  a  touching  tale  of  peraonal  and 
domestic  history  which  has  kcpt  alive 
the  memory  of  Rachel — the  beautiful, 
the  belored,  the  imtimely-taken-away 
— and  has  presenred  to  this  day  a  reverence  for  her 
tomb ;  the  yery  infidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  Land  hay- 
ing  respected  the  traditions  of  tbe  site,  and  erected 
oyer  the  spot  a  smali,  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
eyer  remains  may  have  onoe  been  found  of  the  piUar 
first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over  her  graye. 
Yet,  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Rachel'8 
character,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high 
degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  discontent  and 
fretful  impatieoce  shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time 
childless,  moyed  eyen  ber  fond  husband  to  anger  (xxx, 
1,  2).  She  appears,  moreoyer,  to  baye  shared  aU  the 
duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  baye 
soch  painful  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and,  not 
leaat,  in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  tbe  deception  practiced  upon  Jaoob*  See,  for  in- 
staiice,  Rachers  stealing  her  father^s  images,  and  the 
ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with  which  she 
concealed  her  theft  (eh.  xxxi) :  we  seem  to  detect  here 
an  apt  scholar  in  her  father*s  school  of  untruth.  From 
this  incident  we  may  also  infer  (though  this  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  her  position  and  circumstances)  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  and 
idolatry  which  preyailed  in  tbe  land  whence  Abraham 
had  been  called  (Josh.  xxiy,  2, 14),  and  which  still  to 
some  degree  infected  eyen  those  families  among  whom 
the  tnie  God  was  known.  The  eyents  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Rachel  are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of 
a  brief  oonsideration.  The  presence  in  bis  hoosehold 
of  these  idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel,  and  probably 
others  also,  had  brought  from  the  East,  aeems  to  have 
been  either  unknown  to  or  oonnired  at  by  Jaoob  for 
some  years  after  bis  return  from  Haran ;  till,  on  being 
reminded  by  the  Lord  of  tbe  yow  which  he  had  madę 
at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Ksau,  and  being 
bidden  by  him  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  God  who  ap- 
peared  to  him  there,  Jacob  felt  the  glaring  impiety  of 
thus  solemnly  appearing  before  Grod  with  the  taint  of 
impiety  clearing  to  bim  or  his,  and  *  said  to  his  house- 
hold and  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  anoong  you'  (Gen.  xxxy,  2).  After  thus  cast- 
ing out  the  poUuting  thiug  from  his  house,  Jacob  jour- 
neyed  to  Bethel,  where,  amid  the  associations  of  a  spot 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  he  receiyed 
from  God  an  emphatic  promise  and  blessing,  and,  the 
name  of  the  Supplanter  being  laid  aside,  he  had  given 
to  him  iustead  the  holy  name  of  IsraeL  Then  it  was, 
after  his  spirit  had  been  there  pniified  and  strengthened 
by  communion  with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  divine 
loye  and  iavor,  by  the  conscioosoess  of  eyil  put  away 
and  duties  performed— then  it  was,  as  be  joumeyed  away 
from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  blow  fell  and  Rachel 
died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded  to  here  not  so 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
Jacob,  but  rather  with  rcference  to  Rachel  heiself*  as 
suggesting  the  hope  that  they  may  hare  had  their  ef* 
fect  in  bringing  ber  to  a  higher  sense  of  her  relations  to 
that  Great  Jeboyah  in  whom  ber  husband,  with  all  his 
faolts  of  character,  so  firmly  believed"  (Smith).  The 
character  of  Rachel  cannot  oertainly  be  drawn  from  the 
few  features  given  in  the  history ;  yet  Niemeyer  (Cha- 
rak.  ii,  315)  thinks  that  sufficient  ground  exists  for  pre- 
ferring  the  disposition  of  Leah  to  that  of  her  sister. 
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Tbow  who  Uke  an  ialmst  in  snch  intcrpntiliona  miy 
Bnd  tbc  Khule  flory  or  Kschel  >nd  Leiih  alli^riitil 
by  Si.  AuRuitine  {Conlra  Faiutum  ifamriirum,  mii, 
li^liiii,  ToL  I-iii,  433,  etc.,  «l.  Uigne)  ukI  Jiutin  Mutyr 
(Dialogut  rilk  Fi^iAo.  c.  134,  p.3G0;  aft  i1m  Archei, 
ftocA«/o  rjpe  o/iAaCAurc*  [LonAlMS]).     See  Ja- 

In  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  IS,  the  prophet  refcn  to  the  biilor- 
icil  «rent  c>r  ilie  exilc  o(  tbe  len  Irib»  (re[imeninl  by 
"Ephnim")  under  SłiiJin«n«er,  king  of  Atayria,  >nd 
the  łorrow  ocaaioiied  by  their  digpenion  (3  King)  svti. 
SU),  undcr  the  symbol  ot  Rahel  (q.  v.),  L  e.  Kubeł,  tbc 
Diaternil  anceslur  ar  Ibe  tribea  a(  Ephnum  anit  Mana>- 
wh,  bewailing  the  fau  of  ber  children.  This  lunenu- 
tion  was  o  łjpe  or  symbol  of  anotbet  connected  wiib  (be 
ewly  hiiMory  or  out  Lord,  which  met  with  itt  ftlJilmHtt 
in  tbe  moumrul  erene  at  Belblehem  auJ  iu  vlcinity, 
wben  AO  many  iiifuits  werc  sUu^htered  under  the  bar- 
binnis  edict  or  Uetod  (Malt.  ii,  16-18).     See  Ramaii. 

HACHF,L'S  TOMB  (in^T^Sp,  Kibrdlk  Eachil; 
Sept.  in  Gen.  for  the  ri;Tniei'tialraf  the  lilie /iMifiiIav, 
but  in  Jer.  ilriii,  7,and  2  Kinga  v,  19,  Xa^aia.  Tliii 
aeenu  to  bave  becn  accepted  as  tbe  name  of  the  spot 
[Demetrius  in  Eus.  Pr.  Kr.  ix,  !t],  and  to  bave  been 
actually  encounterHl  tben  by  ■  IrsvelleT  in  tbe  I3lh 
eenlury  [BurcbacddeStnuburi;,  by  Sainl-lieiKiif,p.35], 
wbo  gives  the  Arabie  name  of  Kacheri  tomb  aa  Cabrala, 
OT  Cuihala.  The  preaent  name  is  ATuUm  RahU,  i.  e. 
"Raehers  graye").  "Kachel  dted  and  was  baried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Belblehem.  And  Jacob 
set  a  pilUr  upon  her  gnve;  Ibat  is  the  pillar  of  Ra- 
chel'B  srave  unto  tbis  day"  (Gen.  :iixv,  19,  W).  As 
Rachel  is  tbe  fint  telaled  instance  of  dealb  in  child- 
bearing,  so  thls  pillar  orer  ber  grave  is  the  first  recorded 
eismple  of  tbe  setting-up  of  a  tepulchral  monumenł 
cares  hAviiig  been  up  to  this  time  spolcen  of  as  Ib 
utual  places  of  buriaL  The  spot  was  wetl  known  in  tbe 
time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (ISam.K,!);  and  the  prophrl 
Jeremiah,  by  ■  pcKtic  Bgure  of  great  Tofcc  and  beauly, 
reprenenlii  the  butied  Rachel  weeping  fur  the  loes  ani 
capt1viiy  ofhfr  chititren.  aa  the  banda  of  the  exilea,  led 
awav  on  thcir  road  to  Babv]on,  paaseil  near  ber  to 
(Jer.  xi[xi,  15-17).  Matthew  (ii,  17,  IS)  appties  I 
to  the  slaughter  by  Hciod  of  ihe  infanta  at  Itetlilchi 
See  Racukl. 

The  position  of  the  Samah  here  spoken  of  la  one  of 
tbe  diapuled  queslion9  in  tbe  lopngraphy  of  Palesiin 
[aee  ItANAii]:  but  Ihc  sile  of  Rachel'B  tomb.  "on  th 
way  to  Bethlehem,"  "a  litlle  way  lo  come  to  Ephrath, 
"ia  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  hasnererbeen  queBlioni^ 
Ił  is  ahout  live  mile*  soulh  of  Jerusalem,  and  balf  . 
mile  north  of  Belhlebem.  "  it  ia  one  of  the  abrines 
which  Moslems.  Jcws,  and  Christiana  agree  in  honoi 
ing,  and  conccming  which  thelr  traditioiu  are  identi 
tal."  It  waa  i-irited  by  Uaundrell  in  1697.  The  dc 
sciiplion  givea  by  Ur.  Robinson  (i,  218)  may  serve  a 
the  rep[esenladve  oT  the  many  accounls,  all  agreein, 
with  each  otber,  which  may  be  read  in  almoat  evcr 
book  of  Easteni  traveL  It  is  "mcrely  an  ordinar 
Uoelcni  trr^,  or  tumb  of  ■  holy  person— a  smali  sguare 
building  of  słone  wilh  a  dome,  and  wilhin  it  a  tomb  in 
the  Drdiiiarv  Huhammedan  form,  tbe  whole  plastered 
o\-er  with  mortar.  Of  coutm  tbe  building  ia  not  an- 
cient:  in  the  7th  century  there  waa  here  only  a  pyra- 
mid  of  atonea.  U  is  now  negiccted  and  falling  to  ikeay, 
though  pilgrimagca  ate  still  madę  to  it  by  the  Jewa. 

guages,  many  of  them  in  Hcbrew.  The  generał  cnr- 
recinesa  of  the  Iradition  which  haa  fixed  upon  this  apot 
for  the  tomb  of  Kacbel  cannot  well  be  drawn  in  ques- 

the  Sctiplural  iiamtire.  It  ia  also  nwntioned  by  the 
//Ul.  Hierot.,  A.D,  883,  and  by  Jerome  (Kp.  lxxxwi,  orf 
Kuilmh.  F.jiilapk.  Paula)  in  the  same  ceiTturj-."  Since 
Robuisi)n'a  i-iait,  it  has  becn  enlarecd  by  the  addilion 
of  a  aquare  couit  on  tbe  eait  eidr,  with  liigb  walls  and 
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arches  (^Ijiltr  RatarduM,  p.  ?73>.  Sctawan  (F. 
p.  1U9  sq.)  stroDgiy  aupporti  tb«  idenlity  of  tlw  :■ 
grare  of  Kacbel  wilh  tbe  monument  which  now  1'^ 
that  name  (aee  atso  BOlioHeca  Sacra,  1830.  p.  '. 
Jatm.  ofSac  IM.  ApriI,  1S64>  This  monuiiK  . 
panicularly  discribeil  by  Hackett  {llbuU  of  i-~  _ 
p.  101  aq-)i    Sec  BCTIII.KHEJI. 


Racberi  Tombt 


RacIllS,  BosATKSTfiiR,  a  French  print  and  1il<- 

lurian,  wag  bom  at  Cbaunv,  N<.v.  35, 1708,  uid  ■>!  ih^ 
son  of  Ihe  most  iliualTioua  of  French  poeta.  He  ■■! 
eilucated  at  Patia,  in  the  College  Haiarin.  and  madę  n- 
markable  pn^reaa  in  Ihe  languiges  and  in  tłieoł"^. 
In  1739  he  was  phiced  at  the  bead  of  Ihe  CuM.icf  « 
Rabasteinsi  but  in  173t,  becoming  satisfied  of  iIm-  in. 
justice  done  the  Jauaeniala  in  tbe  buli  Vittymil9s  ^ 
Janbusissi),  he  took  ground  againat  it,  and  tbereby  k. 
diupleased  the  powers  that  were  at  Romę  and  at  rui? 
that  he  waa  diaplaced.  Tbe  tnahop  of  HoDtpellier,  hi'*- 
ever,  took  bis  part,  and  Bsve  him  ibe  presidenry  of  il* 
college  al  LuneL  But  Ibe  Jesuits  set  the  Banws  "f  i<t>- 
poeilion  going,  and  Racine  waa  obliged  to  i{uit  LoirI 
in  much  hastę.  Ile  went  ta  rań),  and  ihete  suppmd 
himaelf  by  leaching  aa  a  priva1e  tutor  after  haiir.^ 
been  uuated,  by  order  of  the  canlinal  Fleury,  fntn  i 
minoi  poiiilion  he  had  secured  at  a  Pana  cullet^  Fiiul- 
ly  tbe  biahop  of  Auierre,  M.  de  Caylus,  took  an  inien-i 
in  Racine,  cilled  him  into  hi»  dioceae,  and  gatr  him  ■ 
canonicate  iu  bis  cathedra!.  De  died  Uay  la,  17.u. 
He  wrote  much.  Hia  principal  work  is  an  Mrigf  dr 
flluloirt  Ecriińaligm  (Pana,  ITłS-W,  13  vols.  4m\ 
which  clearly  reveala  the  poMtion  of  iła  aulbor  on  ilir 
important  eccleaiaalical  ąueationa  of  hia  limę,  sntl  u  i 
va1uable  Indei  lo  the  Jansenislic  proclirilies  of  faset 
in  ihelStb  centutT.  ilnRifiaaimt  mr  f/tiiieirr  tj- 
cUńafiąue  (3  vols.  12mo)  an  not  leai  vaiuabk.  S« 
Keller,  Did.  t/ulori^uf,  t.  V.— Hoefei,  Aotir.  Bii-g.  G'"- 

Radbertoa.    See  Paschasil-s. 

Radbod,  St.,  a  Dulch  prelate  of  the  Churcb  of 
Romę,  tlouriahed  in  the  second  halT  of  the  9lb  nnrun'. 
Ile  was  educsted  at  Cologne,  and,  being  of  noble  binh. 
waa  much  at  the  court  ofCharlea  tbe  Bald.  In  899  lx 
waa  placed  oyer  Ihe  churcb  at  Utrecht,  and  he  mlrd 
Ihia  episcopal  charge  with  great  devalion  and  b.mł. 
He  died,  according  10  Mabillon,  in  91S.  For  hi>  oni- 
ings,  >ee  lliitoirt  LUtrraiit  de  la  Fntmcr,  n,  158. 

Had'dai(Ileb.flo<Wify',''Ą'i,lm»iriwj;Stpi.W- 
f  ni  V.  r.  Za^laf),  tbe  Gnh  of  tbe  seven  aons  ol  int. 
and  an  elder  brother  of  king  David  (I  Chroń,  ii,  IU 
B.C  1068.  He  doea  not  appeai  in  the  Kble  cbrnhcrr 
tban  in  Ihia  lisi,  unien  he  be,  as  Ewald  cimjMun 
(GetcAMlf,  iii,  366,  notę),  idenlical  with  Rei  (q.i.). 

RadeKnnda,  St.,  danghter  of  Berthar,  a  prii«  «f 
Thuringis,  flourisbed  in  the  eatlier  part  of  the  Clh  "Mi- 
tury. Hai-ing  bpen  canied  as  ■  prisoner  lo  Fnnctin 
Ibe  twelfthyeirofher  age  by  Clothaire  T,  al  łbat  li« 
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king  of  Łhe  disŁrict  whoee  capital  is  now  called  Soissons, 
she  was  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  when 
she  reached  a  maturer  age  was  induced,  ver>'  reluctant- 
ly,  to  become  his  wife.  ller  own  wish  having  been  to 
bccome  a  nun,  her  mairied  llfe  was  in  great  measure 
{^iven  up  to  works  of  charity  and  religion,  and  Clothaire 
complained  that  he  "  had  married  a  nun  rather  than  a 
queen.'*  Romanists  delight  in  extoUing  her  rirtues,  and 
inany  curious  feats  are  re{)orted  to  have  been  pcrformed 
by  her.  Tbas  they  tell  ŁbaŁ  one  day,  as  she  walked 
in  her  garden,  she  heard  the  prisoners,  who  were  oniy 
scparated  from  her  by  a  wali,  weepiug  and  imploring 
ptŁ3'.  She  Łhought  nnly  of  her  own  sorrows  in  the  past, 
and  she  prayed  earnestly  for  them,  not  knowing  how 
else  to  aid  them ;  and  as  she  prayed,  Łheir  fet  tera  burst 
asunder,  and  they  were  freed  from  captirity.  £vent- 
ually,  about  the  year  553,  Radogunda  obtained  the 
king'8  leave  to  retire  to  a  monastery  at  Noyon,  where 
she  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  the  bishop  Medard. 
Soon  afterwards  she  founded  a  monasterj'  at  Poitiers, 
in  which  she  lived  os  a  simplc  sister,  but  which  she 
endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  lands,  but  also 
with  relics  and  other  sacred  objects  obtained  from  the 
llol}'  Land  and  all  Łhe  morę  eminent  churches  of  the 
Kast  and  West.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  transla- 
Łion  to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the  holy  cross 
that  the  Christian  poetYenantius  Fortunatus  composed 
the  celebrated  and  truły  magnificent  Latin  hymn,  VexiUa 
JRegitProderent,  Radegunda  outlived  him  by  mora  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  she  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  Christian  virtue ;  and  her  life  has  forroed 
the  subject  of  many  beautiful  legends,  still  popular  in 
Germany  and  France.  Her  monastery,  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  587,  nurobered  no  fewer  than  200 
nuns.  Her  feast  is  held  on  August  13,  the  anniver8ary 
of  her  death.  In  ecclesiastical  paintings  she  is  repre- 
sented  with  the  royal  crown,  and  beneath  it  a  long  veiL 
See  Butler,  Lwfi  ofthe  SainUf  Aug.  13;  Montalerobert, 
3 fanki  oftht  Wesł^  vol.  ii,  bk.  yi;  Chambers^t  Encyclop, 
8.  V. ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch,  DeułschUifids,  voL  ii. 

Rader,  Mattkaeus,  a  leamed  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Jeichingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1501.  He  flourished 
for  a  while  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Augsburg,  then 
joined  the  order,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important 
missions  for  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1634. 
He  publishcd  sereral  editions  of  classical  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  and  wrote,  among  otheni,  Vifa  Cnmsii 
(1614)  '.'-Baearia  Sancta  {\6\b):—Bavai'ia  Pia  (1628) : 
—  Yiridiarium  Sanctontai  (1604-12). 

Rade^dn,  Florentinus,  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
notę,  was  bom  at  Leyerdaro,  in  Holland,  about  1350, 
studied  at  Prague,  and  was  for  some  time  canon  at 
Utrecht.  He  became  associated  with  Gerard  dc  Groot, 
and  was  one  of  Łhe  founders  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  after  De  Groofs  death  (1384)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  brotherhood.  He  died  about 
1400.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  conrent  of  the 
rcgtilar  canons  at  Windesheim,  near  Zwolle,  and  of  the 
frater-house  at  Derenter;  he  thus  became,  so  to  spcak, 
the  second  founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life.  His  Li/e  was  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  See 
Ullmann,  Rejbrmers  before  the  Refoitnation,  ii,  81  sq. ; 
Gicseler,  Kirchengesch,  ii,  3,  226  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Radha  Vallabhi8,  a  Hindii  sect  which  worships 
Kriahna  as  Radha  Yallabha,  the  lord  or  lorer  of  Radha. 
This  farorite  mistress  of  Krishna  is  the  object  ofadora- 
tion  to  all  the  sccts  who  worship  that  deity,  but  the 
adoration  of  Radha  is  of  rerj'  reccnt  origin.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  teacher 
named  Hari  Yans,  who  scttled  at  Yrindavan,  and  es- 
tablished  a  math  therc,  which,  in  1822,  comprised  be- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  residcnt  ascetics.  Ile  also  erect- 
ed  a  tempie  there  which  still  cxists. — Gardner,  Faiths 
oftht  IKorW,  8.v. 

Raey,  John  pr,  a  Dutch  theolo^^ian  and  philoao- 
pher,  flourished  in  the  sccund  half  of  the  17th  ceutur)*, 


at  Leyden.  He  was  a  deyoted  CartesianisŁ,  and  dis- 
tingułshed  himself  greatly  as  such  in  1665  at  public 
disputation.  He  was  in  favor  of  complete  alienation 
of  phUosophy  from  religion,  and  had  a  dangerous  tend- 
eucy  to  scepticism  of  the  very  worst  character.  See 
Spanheim,  Epistoluj  in  Ojtp.  i,  959. 

RaflEaelle.    See  Rapuael. 

Rafflengben,  Franz,  a  Dutch  thcologian  of  notę, 
waa  bora  at  Lancy,  near  Ryssel,  in  1539.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden  Uniyersit}*,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Oricntal  languages.  He  was 
first  madę  professor  of  the  former  at  Cambridge,  and 
later  of  the  latter  languages  at  his  alma  mater.  He 
died  in  1597.  Rafflenghen  corrected  the  Antwcrp  Puly- 
glot,  and  wrote,  Lexicon  Arab.  (Leyden,  1599):— ZHc/. 
Chald.: — Gramm.  //e6r.,  and  other  works. 

RaffloB,  Thomas  Stamford,  Sir,  an  English 
philanthropist,  was  British  goyeraor  of  the  island  of 
Jara  from  1811  to  1816,  and,  afler  a  risit  home,  re- 
turned  to  the  East  as  resident  at  Bcncoolcn,  in  Sumatra, 
and  was  instnimental  iu  founding  a  college  for  tłie  pro- 
motion  of  Anglo-Chinese  literaturę.  He  died  in  £ng- 
land,  1826.     He  publishcd  a  Jlitt,  o/Jara, 

Raffles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent divine  of  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
theologian,  was  bom  in  London,  May  17,  1788,  of  good 
parentage,  and  was  conneeted  with  Sir  Thomas  S.  Raf- 
fles. He  pursued  his  theulogical  studies  at  Homerton 
College,  and  in  1809  was  scttled  as  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Hammersmith.  In  1812  he  acceptcd  a  cali 
from  the  Great  George  Street  Chapel  in  Liverpool,  and 
reraained  sole  pastor  until  1858,  whcn  he  was  fumisbed 
a  culleague  as  an  assistant.  In  1860  he  resigned  hia 
charge,  and  wilhdrcw  from  the  rcsponsibilities  of  the 
statcd  ministry  altogether,  his  health  haring  become 
inadequate  to  any  considerable  labor,  yet  he  preached 
frequently  after  that  at  the  opening  of  chapels  and  on 
other  similar  public  occasions.  He  died  in  August, 
1863.  Probably  no  minister  in  the  Ck)ngregational  body 
in  England  has  been  morę  widely  or  morę  favorabIy 
known  during  the  last  half  century  than  Dr.  Raffles. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  being  called  abroad  on  occasions  of 
public  interest  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one,  he 
has  done  good  seryice  to  the  causc  both  of  literaturę 
and  religion  by  his  ])en.  In  1817  he  published  a  high- 
ly  interesting  yolume  of  iMtert  during  a  Tour  through 
Some  Parts  of  France,  Savoy,  Switzerłandf  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Shortly  after  the  commenccment 
of  his  ministry  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Societ}-,  which  attractcd  great  attention  and 
was  very  widely  circulated;  and  seycral  other  of  his 
discourses  have  been  given  to  the  public  and  received 
with  great  favor.  He  was  accustomcd  to  celcbrate  the 
return  of  the  new  year  by  an  appropriate  piece  of  po- 
etry,  which  was  printed  and  scnt  forth  among  his  friends 
as  a  most  welcome  remembrancer.  Ile  has,  in  addition 
to  these  pieces,  written  many  beautiful  hymns,  some  of 
which  haye  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  coUec- 
tions  of  sacred  song.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rey. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  work  which  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  in  America  it  has  been  seyeral  timcs  re- 
printed.  His  Lecturet  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice, 
though  widely  circulated,  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are,  being  a  elear  and  <»nclusiye  esposition 
and  yindication  of  the  Gospel  and  the  rule  and  motiyea 
of  morality.  He  published  seyeral  separate  scrroons 
preached  on  yarious  public  occasions,  and  contributed 
freąucntly  to  periodicals.  See  The  Patriot  (Lirerpool), 
Aug.  20,  1863;  iY.  Y,  Obserua-,  Sept.  19, 18G3;  Prince- 
ton Ret.  April,  1870,  art.  iii. 

Rafin,  Gaspard,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  waa 
bora  at  Realroont  (Tara),  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.    He  waa  a  deyoted  Huguenot,  and  hia  home 
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was  tbe  rallying^plaoe  of  French  Protestanta  daring  the 
days  of  oppression  and  persecution. 

Ra'gaa  (Payav ;  Vulg.  Ragau\  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  person. 

1.  A  place  named  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jadith  i, 
5, 15).  In  the  lafcter  verse  the  "  mounuins  of  Kagau" 
are  mentioned.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Rages 
(q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  son  of  Phalec 
(Lukę  iii,  35).  He  is  the  same  person  with  Rbc  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Peleg;  and  the  differcnce  in  the  name  arises 
from  our  translators  having  foUowed  the  Greek  form,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  ^  was  frequently  expressed  by  y,  as 
is  the  case  in  Raguel  (which  once  occurs  for  Keuel), 
Gomorrha,  Gotboliah  (for  Atholiah),  Phogor  (for  Peor), 
etc. — Smith. 

Ra^ges  ('Payij, 'Payoi;  Yulg.  Ragtśj  Ragau)  was 
an  important  city  in  north-ei»tem  Media,  where  that 
country  bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scripturcs,  but  occurs  freąuently  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  (i,  14 ;  v,  5 ;  vi,  9, 12,  etc),  and  twice  in 
Judith  ("  liagau*'  [i,  5, 15]).  According  to  Tobit,  it  was 
a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelitish  captires  taken 
by  Shalmaneser  (Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and 
thither  the  angel  Raphael  oonductcd  the  young  Tobiah. 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  madę  the  scenę  of  the  great 
battic  between  Nebuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad,  wherein 
the  lattcr  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can  be  regarded  as 
historie,  but  the  hitter  may  conceal  a  fact  of  some  im- 
portance  in  the  history  of  the  cit}'. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
profane  writers.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  the  chasms  (payac)  madę  in  the  vicinity  by 
earthquake8  (Strabo,  i,  13).  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the 
Zendave8ta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius ;  Rhag<B  in  Duris  of  Samos  (Fr. 
25),  Strabo  (xi,  9,  §  1),  and  Arrian  {Exp.  Alex,  iii,  20); 
and  Rhagtpa  in  Ptolemy  (vi,  5).  Properly  speaking, 
Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Rages  or  Rhagae,  sometimes 
Rbagiana.  It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta  that  here 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlcments  of  the  Arians,  who 
were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Bunsen, 
Philosophy  of  Universal  Jłittotyy  iii,  485).  Isidore  calls 
Rages  "  the  greatest  city  in  Media"  (p.  6),  which  may 
have  been  true  in  his  day ;  but  other  writers  commonly 
rcgard  it  as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana.  It  was  the  place 
to  which  Frawartish  (Phraortes),  the  Median  rebel,  fled 
when  defeated  by  Darius  Hystaspi8,and  at  which  he  was 
madę  prisoner  by  one  of  Darius'8  generała  (Bek,  Inscr, 
col.  ii,  par.  13).  See  Media.  This  is  probably  the  fact 
which  the  apocr\'phal  writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  Arpliaxad  as  having  been  captured  at 
Ragau.  When  Darius  Codomannus  ficd  from  Alcxander, 
intending  to  make  a  finał  stand  in  Bactria,  he  must  have 
passed  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the  C^pian  Gates ; 
and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  anrived  there,  in  pursuit 
of  his  enemy,  on  the  elevcnth  day  after  he  ąuitted  Ecba- 
tana ( Arnan,  Erp,  A  lex,  iii,  20).  In  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  deach  of  Alexander,  Rages  appears  to  have 
Rone  to  decay,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus 
I  (Nicator),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Strab. 
xi,  13,  §  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.).  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  A  rsacia,  after  the  Arsaces  of  the 
day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isidore.  That  appel- 
lation  it  has  ever  sińce  retained,  with  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption,  the  ruins  being  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Rhey,  These  ruins  lie  about  iive  mUes  south-east  of 
Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4500  yards  long  by  3500 
yards  broad.  The  walls  are  well  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness;  they  appear  to  have  been  flanked 
bv  stronc  towers,  and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  citadel 
'th-eastem  angle.    The  importance  of  the 


place  consisted  in  its  ricinity  to  tbe  Caspiam  Gf- 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  gnarded.     CHring  t'.>  ^ 
barren  and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  de^" 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeka  to  pass  from  Bscihi. 
India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Mesopotamia.  ^r 
vice  rersaj  must  skirt  the  rangę  of  moontains  «>   i 
runs  along  the  southero  shore  of  the  Caspian.     Tl-^ 
monntains  send  out  a  rugged  and  precipitous  spor  :- 
about  long.  52^  25'  E.  from  Greenwich,  whieh  mm*  fl- 
into the  desert,  and  can  only  be  rounded  with  tbe  ei- 
tremeat  difiiculty.    Across  this  spur  is  a  ńngie  pass— ib* 
Pyle  Caspise  of  the  ancients— and  of  this  paas  tbe  ^^^ 
sessors  of  Rhages  must  have  at  all  times  beld  the  k«n>. 
The  modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  ita  ruins,  hms  r  -^ 
superseded  Rhey;  and  it  is  perhaps  matnly  from  i^ 
importance  of  its  position  that  it  has  becoroe  the  P»t- 
sian  capital.     For  an  accouut  of  tbe  ruins  of  Shey,  r«- 
Ker  Porter,  TrareU,  i,  867-864 ;  and  compare  Frasr, 
Khorauan^  p.  286. — Smith. 

Ragged  Schoola  is  the  popular  name  for  a  rr^-js- 
tary  agenc}'  providing  education  for  destitute  ckildre. 
and  BO  preventing  them  from  falling  into  xmęjnncy  tr^i 
crime.     Yagrant  children,  and  those  guilty  of  fliz  t 
oifences,  are  provided  for  in   the   English   Certiiiti 
Industrial   School;    but  the   two   institutions    are  u 
Great  Britain  frequcnt]y  combined.     See  iKDrsrei^L 
SciiooLs.     The  roovement  which  establisłied  ra^r]cc<l 
schools  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  which  iii5ti- 
tuted  reformatories.    John  Borgia^  an  unlettered  lab^c- 
ing  mason,  established  a  *^  ra^^d  scbool''  towards  tle 
close  of  the  last  century,  composed  of  thievi&h  and  \Ł' 
grant  children  gathered  from  the  streets  and  by-ws}* 
of  Romę.     A  few  years  later,  John  Pounds,  an  nnr ^d> 
cated  cobbler,  for  twenty  years,  till  his  death  in  ir^*. 
gathered  into  his  shop  the  most  destitute  and  deijTadftl 
children  of  Portsmouth,  and  thus  instituted  tłie  isrA 
ragged  school  in  England.     Both  wrought  min>4r$ 
among  the  juvenile  gamins  of  the  street.     Tbe  rowtiM 
industrial,  morał,  and  religious  training  which  ther  im- 
parted  to  the  jnvenile  generation  of  their  tiroe  W85  a 
work  most  appropriately  honored  as  ^  the  beginning  c^f 
the  greatest  of  all  social  problems."    It  sared  tboosand^! 
of  children  from  beggary  and  vice,  and  raised  multitndes 
from  the  verge  of  infamy  to  the  rank  of  a  wefol  ainl 
honored  life.     The  first  school  in  which  edncróon  vfts 
accompanied  by  offer  of  food  was  opened  by  Sheriff 
Watson  in  Aberdeeu  in  1841,  and  from  thence  rag^ 
feeding-scbools  spread  over  all  the  country.     London 
had  a  ragged  Sunday^school  in  1838,  which  eventasllr 
became  a  free  day-school.    Field  Lane  foUowed  in  ]^^^. 
The  Ragged  School  Union  of  London  in  1864  numbered 
201  day-schools,  with  17,983  scholars  (of  these,  2849  wcie 
industrial);  180  Sunday- schools,  with  23,360  scbokrs; 
and  205  night^schools,  with  832«'ł  scholara.    The  numUr 
of  schools  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  ascertaiiiod, 
as  they  are  not  officially  known.    A  Privy-council  min- 
utę of  1856  allowed  a  capitation  grant  of  £2  10$.  to  ererr 
child  fed  in  the  schools.    This  was  withdrawn  in  1^59. 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  one  third  the  cost  of  roateriaJ 
used  in  industrial  training.     Many  of  the  existing 
schools  certiiied  under  the  Act  of  1857,  as  in  Scotland 
under  Mr.  Dunlop^s  Act  of  1854 ;  but  these  acts  operatd 
ver>'  slightly  in  changing  the  character  of  the  schook, 
though  introducing  the  principle  of  compulsoiy  detco- 
tion,  morę  fully  workcd  out  under  recent  acts.    In  ib« 
present  codę  of  govemment  education,  ragged  schools 
are  left  out.     They  can  obtain  grants  on  the  same  coii- 
ditions  as  other  schools — conditions  to  them  oft^n  dilii- 
cult  and  unnecessary.     For  industrial  teachiog,  tber 
receive  nothing.     The  ragged  school  joined  to  tl«?  ccr- 
tified  industrial  is  precluded  from  aid  from  any  ąuarter. 
There  are  still,  it  is  estimated,  25,000  ragged  children  io 
the  streets  of  London.     Schools  for  the  instniction  of 
poor  colorcd  children  were  established  by  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1770,  and  their  bcncrolent 
care  has  not  relaxed  in  this  rcspect  for  an  entire  ceotuir. 
— Ckamhera^s  Encgclcp,  s.  v. 
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Ragatatt,  Fhederic,  of  Weile,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  bora,  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Metz 
in  1643.    In  the  year  1671  he  was  bapŁized  at  Cleyes  in 
the  faith  of  the  keformed  Church;  and  his  conversion 
and  public  confession  of  the  divine  truths  of  Cbństianity 
^rere  not  less  remarkable.    Shortly  afber  his  baptism, 
vrhen  acarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  published 
a  I^tin  apology :  Theatrum  Luddum,  exhtbms  y^erum 
^fessiam,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ęjutcue 
Ifonorem  Defendem  contra  Accusationes  Judaorum  seu 
Hftbłńnorum  in  Gtnere^  gpeciałim  R,  Lipmanni  Nizzachon 
(Amst  1671),  in  which  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  our 
LfOrd  Jesus  Christ,  was  gloriously  maintained  against 
the  aborouiable  Nizzachon  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Lip- 
mann  (q.  v.).    Having  studied  at  Groningen  and  Ley- 
clen,  in  1680  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Spyk,  near 
Cirorcum,  in  South  Holland,  where  he  labored  with  great 
blessing,  bringing  many  of  his  former  coreligionists  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.    Besides  his  Theatrum^  he  pub- 
lished some  other  writings.    See  FUrst,  Bibl,  JudaicOj 
iii,  128  są.;  Jocher,  GelehrUn-Le^ikonjS.y, "  Von  Weile;" 
Wolf,  Biblwth,  Uebr.  I,  iii,  4  (Nuremb.  1850);  Bayle, 
Dictiormaire^  s.  v. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  v.  die  Kirche^  p.  68  są. ; 
T>clitzsch,  Witaenackaft,  Kunst  u.  Judenthum,  p.  188 ;  Da 
Costa,  larael  and  the  GentUes,  p.  601  są.     (R  P.) 

Ragu'el  (Heb.  Reuel',  i»!|»'n ;  Sept.  'Payow^A),  a 
less  correct  Anglicism  of  the  name  Reuel  (ą.  y.). 

1..  A  priuce-priesŁ  of  31idian,  the  father  of  Zipporah, 

acconling  to  £xod.  ii,  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  i 

Nurab.  X,  29.    As  the  fathcr-in-law  of  Moses  is  namcd 

Jethro  in  £xod.  iii,  1,  and  Hobab  iu  Judg.  iv,  11,  and 

perhaps  in  Numb.  x,  29  (tbough  the  latter  passage  ad- 

mita  of  another  sense),  {^he  prima-Jacie  view  would  be 

that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  different  names 

for  the  same  individual.     Such  is  probably  the  case 

with  regard  to  the  two  first,  at  all  events,  if  not  with 

the  third.    See  Hobab.    Oue  of  the  names  may  repre- 

sent  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is 

uncertain,  both  being  appropriately  signiiicant  (Jethro = 

**  pre-eminent,"  from  'ir'^,  "to  excel,"  and  Raguel  = 

"  friend  of  Grod,"  from  b^   Wl).     Josephus  was  in 

favor  of  the  former  (;rovTOf  i.  c.  'U3€7Xaroc»  ^v  iiri/cAij- 

/la  rtf  *¥ayovr]\ifiy  Ant,  ii,  12, 1),  and  this  is  not  uu- 

likely,  as  the  name  Reuel  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 

The  identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the 

indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  the  Sept.  (Exod.  ii, 

16,  18) ;  and  the  application  of  morę  than  one  name  to 

the  same  iudividual  was  a  usage  familiar  to  the  Ile- 

brew9,  as  instanced  in  Jacob  and  laracl,  Soloroon  and 

Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cascs.     Another  aolution  of 

the  difficuUy  has  been  sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms 

of  relationship  among  the  Hebrews;  as  that  chothen 

Onn)  in  £xod.  iii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Numb.  x,  29,  may  sig- 

ntfy  any  relation  by  marriage,  and  conseąuently  that 

Jethro  and  Hobab  were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses;  or 

that  the  terms  ab  (SM)  and  bath  (Dą)  in  Exod.  ii,  16, 

21,  mean  grand/ather  and  granddaughter,     Neither  of 

these  assumptions  is  satisfactory,  the  former  iu  the  ab- 

sence  of  any  corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  becanse 

the  omission  of  Jethro,  the  father^s  name,  in  so  circum- 

stantial  a  narrative  as  in  £xod.  ii,  is  inexplicable;  nor 

can  we  conoeive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 

father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.    Never- 

thelcss,  this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  authority  in 

itfl  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Targum  Jonathan, 

Aben-Ezrat  Michaelis,  Winer,  and  others.— Smith.    See 

Jetiibo. 

2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Rrukl,  occur- 
ring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatane, 
a  city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii,  7,  17,  etc).  Tlie  name  was  not  uncommon, 
and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
great  guardian  angels  of  the  universe,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execuŁiou  of  the  diviiie  judgments  on  the 


(materiał)  world  and  the  stars  (xx,4 ;  xxiii,  4,  ed.  DiU- 
mann). 

Ragneneau,  Fr^^ric  de.  a  French  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  after  taking  holy  orders,  his 
uncle  racated  the  bishopric  of  Marseilles  in  order  to 
make  room  for  him.  He  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  many  instances  displayed  morę  than 
ordinary  manliness.  As  he  was  suspected  of  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Protestantism,  the  leaguists  greatly  an- 
noyed  him,  and  he  finally  ąuitted  the  country,  as  his 
life  was  threatened.  He  took  refuge  with  Christina 
of  Lorraine  in  Italy,  until  after  the  abjuration  of  Henry 
lY,  when  Ragueneau  returned  to  France ;  but  he  paid 
for  his  trust  in  the  change  of  the  times  by  his  life's 
blood.  He  was  assassinated  Sept.  26, 1603,  in  his  castle. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xU,  473, 474 ;  A  rret  du 
Parlement  de  Protince  contrę  Us  Auteurs  de  rAsscueinat 
commis  sur  la  Persowie  de  F,  de  Ragueneau  (new  ed. 
Marseilles,  1854, 8vo). 

Ra^hab,  the  form,  in  the  A  Y.,  of  two  names  ąuite 
different  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  (Heb.i?acAa6',  am,  irufe;  Sept.'Paxa/3  [and  so 
in  MatLi,  5,  "Rachab"],  'Paó/3 ;  Josephus,  'Paxńfitic^ 
Ant,  V,  1,  2.)  A  woman  of  Jericho  at  the  time  of  the 
Eisode,  whose  name  has  become  famous  in  that  con- 
nection  (Joeh.  ii)  and  in  Jewish  lineage  (B.C.  1618). 
In  the  foUowing  account  of  her,  we  chiefly  foUow  that 
found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  (he  Biłde,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.    See  Exode. 

1.  Her  Historg. — At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  she  was  a  young  unmarried  wom- 
an, dwelling  in  a  house  of  her  owii  aloiie,  though  she 
had  a  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  liv- 
ing  in  Jericho,    She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  com- 
bined  the  Łrade  of  lodging-kceper  fur  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  maimfact- 
urc  of  linen,  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the  PhoB- 
nicians  were  early  famous ;  sińce  we  find  the  fiat  roof  of 
her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  diry, 
and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson  ('^3'j,  skani)  thread 
in  her  house — a  circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the 
mention  of  Babylonish  garments  at  vii,  21  as  among 
the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  trade 
in  such  articles  between  Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Her  house  was  situated  on  the  wali,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  conrenient  for  persons  comiug  in 
and  going  out  of  the  city.    Traders  coming  from  Me»- 
opotamia  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  would  freąnently  pass 
through  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  near  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  of  these  many  would  resort  to  the  house 
of  Rahab.     Rahab,  therefore,  had  been  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.     She  had 
heard  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  ut- 
ter  destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  Israelitish  host.    The  effect  upon  her 
mind  had  been  what  one  would  not  have  expectefl  in  a 
person  of  ber  way  of  life :  it  led  ber  to  a  firm  faith  in 
Jehoyah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  he 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 
When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua  carae  to 
her  house,  they  found  themselres  under  the  roof  of  one 
who,  alone,  probably,  of  the  whole  population,  was  friend- 
ly  to  their  natton.    Their  coming,  however,  was  ąutckly 
known ;  and  the  king  of  Jericho,  having  receired  infor- 
mation  of  it — while  at  snpper,  according  to  Josephus — 
sent,  that  very  evening,  to  reąuire  her  to  deliyer  them 
up.     It  is  very  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  public 
one,  some  one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and 
reoognised  the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
roatter  to  the  authorities.    fiut  not  without  awakening 
Rahab's  suspicioiis;  for  she  immediately  hid  the  men 
among  the  flax- stalks  which  were  piled  on  the  fiat 
roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arriral  of  the  officers  sent 
to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the  story  that  two 
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men — of  what  country  she  kncw  not — had,  it  was  true, 
bcen  to  her  house,  but  had  lefŁ  it  just  before  tbe  gates 
wcre  shut  for  the  night.  If  they  pursued  Łbem  at  once, 
she  added,  they  would  be  surę  to  overtake  them.  Mi»- 
led  by  the  falsc  information,  tbe  men  started  in  pursuit 
to  the  forda  of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened 
to  let  thcm  out,  and  immedlately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Rahab 
stole  up  te  the  house-top,  told  the  spies  what  had  hap- 
pened,  and  assured  them  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Is- 
rael,  and  her  confident  expectation  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  land  by  them — an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  countrymen,  and  had  produced  a  great 
panic  among  thcm.  She  then  told  them  her  pbin  for 
their  escape :  it  was  to  let  thcm  down  by  a  cord  frum 
the  wiudow  of  her  house,  which  looked  over  the  city 
wali,  and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bouuded  the  plains  of  Jeńcho,  and  lie  hidden  there  for 
three  days,  b}'  which  tirae  the  pursuers  would  have  re- 
tunied,  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open  to  them 
again.  She  askcd,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah  that,  when  their 
c«untr)'men  had  taken  the  city,  they  would  spare  her 
life,  and  the  Uve8  of  her  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  thcm.  The  men 
readily  consented ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
slie  should  hang  out  her  scarleŁ  linę  at  the  window  from 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  faroily  under 
her  roof.  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out-of-doors  into 
the  Street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
the  Israelites,  in  that  case,  would  be  guiltless.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions.  The  pur- 
suers rcturncd  to  Jericho  after  a  fruitless  search,  and  the 
spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  news 
they  brought  of  the  terror  of  the  Canaanites  doubtless 
inspired  Israel  with  fresh  courage,  and  within  three  days 
of  their  return  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected. 
In  the  uttcr  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  pre6er>'ation  of  liahab 
and  her  family;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  city  was 
burned,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house,  and  they 
brought  out  her,  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had,  and  placcd  them  in 
safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  narrator  adds,  "and 
she  dwelleth  iu  Israel  unto  this  day;"  not  necessarily 
implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but 
that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned 
the  head  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. May  not  the  three  hundrcd  and  forty -five  "  chil- 
dren of  Jericho"  mentioned  in  £zra  ii,  34;  Neh.  rii,  36, 
and  "  the  men  of  Jericho"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  2)  have  been 
their  posterity?  Their  continued  sojoum  among  the 
Israelites  as  a  distinct  family  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous  to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of  Kechab, 
the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  others. 
See  Jericho. 

As  regards  Bahab  herself,  we  leam  from  3Iatt.  i,  6 
tliat  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  the  son  of  Nah- 
shon,  and  the  ancestress  of  Boaz,  Jcsse's  grandfather. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  may  have 
been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  8aved,  and  that 
gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led,  in  his  case,  to  a  morę 
tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past 
disgrace  attaching  to  her  name.  We  are  expres8ly  told 
that  the  spies  were  "young  men"  (Josh.  vi,  23) — Sept. 
vf.aviaKovCy  ii,  1 ;  and  the  example  of  the  former  spies 
who  were  sent  from  Kadesh  -  Bamea,  who  were  all 
"  heads  of  Israel"  (Numb.  xiii,  3),  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance  of  the  seryice  to  be  p^rformcd,  would  lead  one 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authori- 
ty  of  Matthew,  that  liahab  became  the  mother  of  the 
linę  from  which  sprang  David,  and,  erentually,  Christ ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  public  archires  from  which  the  erangelist  extract- 
ed  our  Lord's  genealogy,  in  which  only  foiur  women  are 


named — viz.  Thamar,  Rachab,  Ruth,  and  Balhsb€^»- 
who  were  all,  apparently,  foreiguers,  and  named  ff  nr. 
reason ;  for  that  the  Kachab  mentioned  by  Mattl^^  b 
Rahab  the  harlot  is  as  certain  as  that  David  in  tbe  j  > 
ealogy  is  the  same  person  as  David  in  the  Ux4<  < 
Samuel.     The  attempts  that  have  been  madę  to  rr  - 
Rachab  different  from  Rahab  (chiefly   by  Outb-r.  x 
Dutch  professor,  in  the  BiUiołk,  Bremens.  iii.  4Ss*:  ii 
earliest  expression  of  any  doubt  is  by  TheopbrUt^  i. 
the  llth  century)  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chn^K^  _•• 
ical  difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and  all  the  rk--  ^ 
because,  even  if  successful,  they  woukl  not  dioninLsI  \ 
difficulty  as  long  as  Salmon  remains  aa  tbe  son  of  N=q- 
shon  and  the  ancestor  of  Boaz.     llowerer,  as  tber?  ar 
still  found  those  who  follow  Outbov  in  Iiih  opinion.  <?  a 
least  speak  doubtfully  (\"alpy.  Greek  Test,  with  IIm- 
lish  notes,  on  Maił,  i,  5;  Burrington,  On  the.  Gencttlff^-'. 
i,  192-194,  etc. ;  Ruinol  (m  Matt.  i,  5 ;  Olahausen.  t^ 
it  may  be  as  well  to  cali  attention,  with  Dr.  Mili  (p.  K- , . 
to  the  exact  coincidence  in  tbe  age  of  Salmon.  a<  t> 
son  of  Nahshon,  who  was  prince  of  the  children  t>f  Js- 
dah  in  the  wildemeso,  and  that  of  Rahab  tbe  harlot.  ar . 
to  obser^^e  that  the  only  conceivable  reason  for  tbe  i>:  > 
tion  of  Rachab  in  Mattbew^s  genealogy  is  ihat  5he  wa* 
a  remarkable  and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Kutk 
and  Bathsheba  were.     The  mention  of  an  utterly  or- 
known  Rahab  in  the  linę  would  be  absurd.     The  alk- 
sions  to  "  Rahab  the  harlot"  in  Hcb.  xi,  31 ;  Jamesa  ii.  ^'>. 
by  classing  her  among  th(»e  illustrious  for  their  fai^L 
make  it  still  roore  imposeible  to  suppose  that  3Iatrbfw 
was  speaking  of  any  one  else.     The  four  generariŁ--^ 
Nahshon,  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obcd,  are,  nererthelcss,  n-*' 
necessarily  all  consecutive.     Sec  Dayid.     There  <^<fi 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  force  in  Bengel'*  rcnark. 
adopted  by  OIshausen,  that  the  article  (łr  r^c  'Pfl^J.jf 
proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant,  seeing  thii  alj 
the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy  which  are  in  tbe 
oblique  case  bave  tbe  article,  though  many  of  thema- 
cur  nowhere  else,  and  that  it  is  omitted  before  Mapiei 
in  ver.  16.     See  Genealogy  of  Je8vs  Christ. 

The  Jewish  wńters  abound  in  praiscs  of  Rahab.  <  a 
account  of  the  great  serrice  she  rendered  their  aoce?- 
toTs.  £ven  those  who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  a 
harlot  admit  that  she  eventual1y  became  the  wife  «f  a 
prince  of  Israel,  and  that  many  great  persons  of  their 
nation  sprang  from  this  nnion.  The  generał  statemert 
is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  He- 
brews  quitted  Kg}'pt;  that  she  played  the  harlot  dur- 
ing  all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  the  wildemess:  thit 
she  became  a  prosclyte  when  the  spies  were  recfi^^ed 
I  by  her ;  and  that,  after  the  fali  of  Jeticho,  no  less  a  per- 
I  sonage  than  Joshua  himself  roadc  her  his  wife.  She 
is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  of  Jeremiałi.  Maasei^b, 
Hanameel,  Shallum,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah.  Seriab. 
and  Huldah  the  prophetess.  See  Talm.  Babyl.  Mf^l^, 
fol.  14,  col.  2 :  Yuchańn,  x,  1 ;  ShaUhalet  JJakahaku  ni. 
2;  Abarbanel,  Kimchi,  etc,  on  Jośk.  vi,  25;  Miłzf^h 
Torehy  p.  112;  Lightfoot,  IJor,  Heb.  ad  Matt.  i,  4;  Meu- 
schen,  A^  T,  Talmudy  p.  40.     See  Joshua. 

2.  Rahab' s  Ckarader, — This  has  been  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  and  no  little  controvcrsy.     In  the  nam- 
tire  of  these  transactions,  Rahab  is  called  HS^i;  zofiók, 
which  our  own,  after  the  ancient  yeisions,  renden  "har- 
loL"    The  Jewish  writers,  however,  being  unwillius  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  their  ancestoTs  being  inrohed  in 
a  disreputable  association  at  the  coramencementof  their 
great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  the  word  ''  host- 
ess," one  who  keeps  a  public-house,  as  if  from  *^T,  **ta 
nourish"  (Joseph us,  A  nt.  v,  1 ;  ii  and  vii ;  comp.  tbe  Tar- 
gum,  and  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  on  the  text).    Christian 
translatora,  also,  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  int^rpreta- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  a  woroan  of  whom 
the  apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear.  frm 
Matt.  i,  4,  to  have  becoroe,  by  a  subaequent  taarriag^ 
with  Salmon,  prince  of  Judah,  an  ancestress  of  Jesus. 
But  we  must  be  content  to  take  facts  as  tbey  staodi 
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And  not  Btrain  Łbem  to  meet  difflculties;  and  it  is  now 

unLversally  admitted  by  every  sound  Hebrew  scholar 

that  na  ii  meaos  <*  harlot,'*  and  not  "  hostcfle."    It  sig- 

nifies  *'  harlot"  in  erecy  otber  text  wbera  it  occure,  the 

idea  of  "  hoeteas"  not  being  represented  by  this  or  any 

other  word  in  Uebrew,  as  the  fanction  represented  by  it 

did  not  exi8L     (See  Fńsch,  Dt  Muliert  Pertgrina  ap, 

lithn  [Lips.  1744].)     There  were  no  inns;  and  when 

certain  substitutes  for  inns  eventaal]y  came  into  use, 

Ihey  were  nerer,  in  any  Eastem  country,  kept  by  wom- 

«n.     On  the  other  hand,  strangen  from  beyond  the  riy- 

er  might  have  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  harlot  with- 

oat  suspicion  or  remark :  the  Bedawin  from  the  desert 

constantly  do  so  at  this  day  in  their  Tisits  to  Cairo  and 

Bagdad.    The  house  of  such  a  woman  was  also  the  only 

one  to  which  they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had 

acceaa,  and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 

calculate  on  obtaining  the  information  they  required 

'without  danger  from  małe  inmates.     This  ooncurrence 

of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the  thing,  and  in  the  prób- 

ability  of  circumstances  ought  to  settle  the  ąnestion. 

If  we  are  concemed  for  the  morality  of  Rahab,  the  beat 

proof  of  her  reformation  is  foand  in  the  fact  of  ber  sub- 

8equeiit  marriage  to  Salmon :  this  implies  her  preyious 

oonyersion  to  Judaism,  for  which,  indeed,  her  discourse 

with  the  spies  eyinoes  that  she  was  prepared.     Dis- 

miasing,  therefore,  as  inoonsistent  wtth  truth  and  with 

the  roeaning  of  txi^^  and  iropytif  the  attempt  to  elear 

her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 

innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (iravioKevrpia,  Chrysostom 

and  Chald.  Yers.),  we  may  yet  notioe  that  it  is  yery  poe- 

sible  that  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  religion  such 

a  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  less  deriation  from 

the  standard  of  morality  than  it  does  wiŁh  us  ("  vit» 

genus  yile  magis  quam  flagitiosum :"  Grotius),  and, 

moreoyer,  that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have 

entered  upon  a  pure  life.    See  Harlot, 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deoeiying  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale,  and, 
aboye  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  country  men, 
haa  been  much  discussed.     With  regard  to  the  first, 
Btrict  truth,  either  iu  Jew  or  heathen,  was  a  yirtue  so 
atterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
that,  80  far  as  Rahab  is  concemeil,  the  discussion  is 
quite  superfluous.     The  ąuestion,  as  regards  ourselyes, 
whether  in  any  case  a  falsehood  is  allowable — say  to 
saye  our  own  life  or  that  of  another^is  different,  but 
need  not  be  argued  here.     The  ąuestion,  in  reference 
both  to  Rahab  and  to  Christians,  is  well  discussed  by 
Augustine,  Contr.  Mendacium  (Opp,  yi,  83,  84 ;   comp. 
BuUinger,  M  Dec.  Serm.  iy).     With  regard  to  her  tak- 
ing part  against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be 
justified — but  is  fully  justified — by  the  circumstance 
that  fidelity  to  her  country  would,  in  her  case,  haye 
been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her 
Maker  eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  natiye  land.    Her 
anxious  proyision  for  the  saiety  of  her  father*s  house 
shows  how  aliye  she  was  to  natural  affections,  and  seems 
to  proye  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  selfish  iosen- 
sibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference  for  the  seryice 
of  the  trne  God  oyer  the  abominable  pollutions  of  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatry.     If  her  own  life  of  shame  was  in 
any  way  oonnected  with  that  idolatry,  one  can  readily 
undcrstand  what  a  further  stimulus  this  would  giye, 
now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire 
for  the  oyerthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belong^ 
by  birth,  and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which  she 
wished  U>  beloug  by  a  community  of  faith  and  hope. 
Anybow,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
ber  feeliags  and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  PauFs  time,  who  should  haye  prefer- 
red  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph  of  the 
old  Judaisro,  or  to  thoee  of  a  conyerted  Hindd  in  our 
own  dayS)  who  should  side  with  Christian  Englishmen 
agsinst  the  attempta  of  his  own  countrymen  to  estab- 
liih  the  supremacy  either  of  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 

VIIL— K  K  K 


This  yiew  of  Rahab*s  conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author  of  thb 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  **  by  faith  the  har« 
lot  Kahab  perished  not  with  them  that  belieyed  no1v 
when  she  had  receiyed  the  spies  with  peace"  (Ueb.  xi« 
81);  and  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  by  asking,  **  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified 
by  works,  when  she  had  receiyed  the  messengens  and 
had  sent  them  out  another  way?"  (James  ii,  2d).  In 
like  manner  Clement  of  Romę  says,  ^*  Rahab  the  harlot 
was  sayed  for  her  faith  and  hoapiudity"  (ad  Corinth.  xii). 

The  fathers  g^nerally  ("miro  oonsensu:"  Jacobson) 
consider  the  deliyerance  of  Rahab  as  typical  of  sah-a- 
tion,  and  the  scarlet  linę  hung  out  at  her  window  as 
typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  were — a 
yiew  which  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  deliyer- 
ances,  and  by  the  language  of  Heb.  xi,  81  (roic  awet^- 
ffa<riv,  ^  the  disobodient**),  compared  with  1  Pet  iii,  20 
(jkirti^fTCurty  irort),  Clement  (ad  Corinth.  xii)  is  the 
first  to  do  so.  He  sajrs  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scar- 
let linę  it  was  "  madę  manifest  that  thcre  shall  be  re- 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who  be- 
lieye  and  trust  in  God,"  and  adds  that  Rahab  in  this 
was  a  prophetesB  as  well  an  a  belieyer — a  sentiroent  in 
which  he  is  folio  wed  by  Origen  (in  lib.  Jes.,  Iłom,  iii). 
Justin  Martyr,  in  like  manner,  calls  the  scarlet  iine  "  the 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  na- 
tions  who  once  were  harlots  and  unrighteous  are  sayed ;" 
and  in  a  like  spirit  Irenseus  draws  from  the  story  of  Ra- 
hab the  oonyersion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admission 
of  publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  linę,  which  he  com- 
pares  with  the  Passoyer  and  the  £xodu8.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes 
Psa.  lxxxyii,  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the  harlot),  and  The- 
odoret,  all  foliow  in  the  same  track ;  but  Origen,  as  usu- 
al,  cazries  the  allegor)'  still  further.  Irenaeus  makes  the 
singular  mistake  of  calling  the  spies  ihree,  and  makes 
them  syrabolical  of  the  Trinity!  The  comparison  of 
the  scarlet  linę  with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound 
round  the  hand  of  Zarah  is  a  favoritc  one  with  them. 
See  Irensus, Contr. ller. iy, xx;  Just. Mart.  Contr.  Tryph. 
p.  1 1 ;  Jerome,  Adv.  Jovin.  lib.  i ;  Epist.  xxxiv  ad  Nepot, ; 
Bretiar.  in  Pul.  lxxxvi;  Origen,  Comm.  in  Mott.  xxvii; 
Chr>'80st.  Horn.  8  tn  Matt.f  also  8  in  Ep.  ad  Rom, ;  Ephr. 
Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7  on  Natir. ;  Rhythm  1  on  the  Faith  ; 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechet,  I^ect.  ii,  9;  x,  U.  BuUin- 
ger (bth  Dec  Serm.  yi)  yiews  the  linę  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  coyenant  between  the  Israelites  and  Raha)^. 

The  Jews,  as  aboye  obser\'ed,  are  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say  conceming  Rahab.  They  praise  her  high- 
ly  for  her  conduct;  but  some  rabbins  giye  out  that  she 
was  not  a  Canaanite,  but  of  some  other  Gentile  race, 
and  was  only  a  sojoumer  in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of 
Babylon  mentions  the  aboye -noted  tradition  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Joehua — a  tradition  unknown  to 
Jerome  (Adv.  Joritu).  Joeephus  (Ant.  y,  1)  describes 
her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  house  as  an  inn  (icarayw' 
ytov\  and  neyer  applies  to  ber  the  epithet  irópvi},  which 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Sepu 

See  the  Critiei  Saeri,  Thesaur,  \ov.  i,  487 ;  Simeon, 
Wttrk$y  ii,  544 ;  Gordon,  Christ  as  Madę  Knotm^  etc  ii, 
268;  Ewald,  6>«:A.  Isr.  ii,  246;  Niemeyer,  Charak.  iii, 
428  8q. ;  Abicht,  De  Rachub  Meretrice  (Lips.  1714) ; 
C^unter,  Iłiit.  and  Char.  of  Rahab  [insists  that  she 
could  not  haye  been  a  harlot]  (Lond.  1860) ;  Iloifmann, 
Rahab*s  Erettung  (Beri  1861).     Sec  JosH UA. 

2.  (Heb.  Ra'hab,  an-n,  strength;  SepL  'Poaft  Psa. 
lxxxyii,  4;  ró  ki)Toc^  Job  xyi,  12;  ifin(»i^voCf  Psa. 
lxxxix,  10 ;  omits  Isa.  li,  9).  A  poetical  name  signify- 
ing  "  sea  monster,"  which  is  applied  as  an  appellation 
to  Eg>*pt  in  Psa.  lxxiy,  18, 14;  lxxxyii,  4;  lxxxix,  10; 
Isa.  li,  9  (and  sometimes  to  its  king,  Ezek.  xxix,  8; 
xxxiii,  8 ;  comp.  Psa.  lxyiii,  81) — which  metaphorical 
designation  {^bably  inyolyes  an  allusion  to  the  croco* 
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dilefl,  hippopoUmi,  and  other  aquatic  creatares  of  the 
Nile  (q.  V.).  As  Łhe  word,  if  Hebrew,  ndically  denotes 
"  fiercencBS,  insolence,  pride,"  w  ben  applied  to  Egypt,  it 
would  indicate  Łhe  naŁiooal  cbaracter  of  Łhe  inhabitants. 
Gesenius  thiiiks  iŁ  waa  piobably  of  Kg^^ptian  origin.(MiŁ 
acpommodated  to  Hebrew,  alŁhough  oo  likely  equiva- 
lent  haa  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  an- 
cient  EgypŁlan  {Thesaur.a.  w),  That  tbe  Hebrew 
meaning  is  alludcd  to  in  connection  with  the  proper 
namc  doea  not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew, 
but  this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  ita  apposite  char> 
acter  and  its  solc  use  in  poetical  books.  See  Beiiemotii. 
The  same  word  oocurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  wbere  it 
is  usually  translated,  aa  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
Łreated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  many  interpretera,  com- 
paring  this  passage  with  parallel  ones,  insist  that  it 
refen  to  the  Exodus :  "  He  divideth  the  sea  with  bis 
power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  tbrough 
the  proud"  [or  "Rahab"]  (xxvi,  12).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of  the  Lord, "  [Art]  not  thou  it 
that  hath  cut  Rahab,  [and]  wounded  tbe  dragon? 
[Art]  not  thou  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  watera 
of  the  great  deep;  that  hath  madę  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?"  (H,  9,  10 ;  comp. 
15).  In  Psa.  lxxiv  the  diyision  of  the  sea  is  mentioncd 
in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
and  the  heads  of  LeviaŁhan  (ver.  13, 14).  So,  too,  in  Psa. 
lxxxix  God'8  power  to  subdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  im- 
roediately  before  a  mention  of  his  having  "  broken  Ra- 
hab in  pieces"  (ver.  9, 10).  Kahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt, 
occnre once  only  without  reference  to  the  £xodu8:  this  is 
in  Psa.  lxxxvii,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre, 
and  Cui)h  are  compared  with  Zioń  (ver.  4,  5).  In  one 
other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
its  Ilcbrew  signification,  where  it  is  prophesied  that  the 
aid  of  the  P^gyptians  should  not  avail  those  who  sought 
it,  and  this  sentence  follows :  n3'Ś  Dil  211*1, "  Insolence 
(i.  e. '  the  insolent*),  they  sit  i<tiir'  (Isa.  xxx,  7),  as  Ge- 
senius reada.  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  prover- 
bial  expres8ion.     See  Crocodile. 

Ra^ham  (Ileb.  Rach'am^  ^^"^.beUy;  Sept.'Paf/i), 
the  son  of  Sheroa  and  father  of  Jorkoam,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy  of  ihe  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  liezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  44).  B.C.  post  1600. 
Ra4hi  and  tbe  author  of  Łhe  Quctsf.  in  ParaLy  attributed 
to  Jerome,  regard  Jurkoam  as  a  place,  of  which  Raham 
was  foundcr  aiul  prince. 

RaJhauBer,  Frkdkrick  A.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1782,  of  humble 
but  exceUent  parentage.  He  waa  brought  up  as  a 
weaver,  the  profession  of  his  father.  His  early  edu- 
caŁionaJ  advantages  were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  there  studied 
with  a  Lutheran  minbter,  and  then  determined  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  work  of  Łhe  ministry.  His  brother  Jona- 
than greatly  aided  him,  and  Frederick  Rahauser  pleased 
as  a  preacher  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  ministe- 
rial  task.  He  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  preached  for 
nearly  lialf  a  ccntury.  He  seryed  during  this  period 
8everal  large  and  laborious  charges,  which  are  now 
aniong  the  most  prosperous  and  prominent  places  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  those  early  days  all  ministers 
dtd  hard  work,  for  then  the  fields  were  large  and  the 
laborers  were  vet  fewer  than  now.  His  first  settlement 
was  at  Emmcttsburg,  Md.,  in  the  summer  of  1808.  This 
charge,  which  he  8erved  with  great  acceptance  for  about 
eight  years,  then  included  Gettysburg,  Taneytown,  Ap- 
pks,  and  other  distant  points.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions  were  seren,  ten,  twelve,  and  evcn  twenty  miles 
apart.  Rut  during  all  his  hanl  serrice  his  generał 
health  was  good,  so  that  he  rarely  failed  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment.  In  1816  he  accepted  a  cali  to  the  church  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  which  he  ministered  till  1819,  when 
he  removed  to  Chambersburi?,  Pa.  To  this  charp^  he 
gavc  his  matured  and  mo.st  rigorous  labors,  and  therc 
faithfubiess  also  was  attcnded  with  succcs^s  for  a  period 


of  aerenteen  yean^     In  1836  be  remoired  to  TifeC 
and  for  four  ycant  was  pastor  of  the  Geimaii  Kdxa=- 
Church  in  that  city.     In  1840  he  took  cluu^  of  ic^ 
country  churches  in  Sanduaky  aud  Seneca  ootmaei.  . 
a  region  called  the  Black  Swamp.     Herę  he  ooous.^ 
the  work  of  his  ministr>',  till  decUning  years  and  Mk  _ 
energies  disabled  him  from  the  acttve  dutiea  of  bit  W.^ 
office.     He  lived  with  his  childreu  until  his  deatb.i  .^. 
15, 1865. 

Rachel,  a  form  originally  adopted  eYerywIme  '. 
the  A.  V.  (in  the  edition  of  1611)  for  the  prezent  h^- 
iar  name  Rachel  (q.  v.),  but  reuined  in  our  jmst  i 
Bibie  only  in  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  apparenUy  by  a  mefe  e\  c?- 
sight  of  the  later  editorsL 

R^Q  ia,  in  Indian  mythology,  the  dsmoo  «bj  af^ 
imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  the  eclipses  of  soc  ar.i 
moon.    When,  in  conseąuenoe  of  the  chumii^  oT  tt 
milk  sea,  the  goda  bad  obtained  tbe  amrita,  or  ber  «t- 
age  of  immortality,  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  c 
to  their  excluaive  use:  and  in  Łhia  attempt  tber-  h»i 
also  succeeded,  after  a  long  atruggle  with  their  rixal& 
the  Daityas,  or  dsemons,  when  Rabu,  one  d  tbe  ]mz*^ 
insinuating  himself  among  the  gods,  obtained  a  porti^^' 
of  the  amrita.     Being  detected  by  the  sun  and  loc*  *^. 
his  head  waa  ciit  off  by  Yishna ;  but,  the  amrita  havmc 
reached  his  throat,  his  head  had  alreadj  beoome  iraisr-r- 
tal ;  and  out  of  revenge  agunst  sun  and  moon,  it  xk*« 
pursues  them  with  implacable  hatred,  aeizing  ihem  r. 
inter\'alB,  and  thus  cauhing  their  eclipsea.     8ach  i»  v.^ 
substance  of  the  legend  as  told  in  the  AiakaUdrctj 
(q.  V.).     In  the  Puranas  (q.  v.),  it  is  amplified  br  &- 
lowing  both  head  and  taił  of  the  d»inon  to  asc<tr  i 
heaven,  and  produce  the  eclipses  of  siin   and  mo-^i- 
wheu  the  head  of  the  dsmon  is  callcd  JiaAu  and  Li* 
taił  K^Uf  both,  moreover,  being  represented  in  soBt 
Puranas  as  the  sons  of  the  d»mon  Viprachitti  afeJ 
bis  wife  Sinhika.     In  the  yishnu-Puranaj  Rahu  i?  al^ 
spoken  of  as  the  king  of  the  meteorsi  —  Chambrrs* 
Kncydnp,  s.  v. 

Rdi  Disis,  a  Hindft  sect  founded  by  Iik\  l>a^  a 
disciplc  of  Ramdnand.  It  is  aaid  to  be  ocnfined  to  tb€ 
chantarsy  or  worken  in  hides  and  in  leather,  and  »j!am% 
the  very  lowest  of  the  Hindil  mixed  tribes.  This  cir- 
cumstance,  as  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  thinks,  reiulers  it  dif- 
ticult,  if  not  irapoftsiblc,  to  ascertain  wbether  the  sen 
stiil  exists. — Gardner,  Faithsofthe  H'orW,  s.  v. 

Raiford,  Matthew,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Jeffenon  Ccu 
Ga.,  July  12,  1789.     He  enjoyed  the  comfortable  as- 
surance  of  grace  at  or  before  the  tenth  year  of  his  ttcif 
and  joined  the  Church  in  his  elerenth  year.    He  wsa 
licensed  to  ex  bort  March  28,  1818,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  Dec.  6.     He  entered  the  Georgia  Gunference  at 
the  ensuing  sesaion,  and  filled  various  appointmeots 
until  1842,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  effective  pracber. 
He  was  sorely  afflicted  for  several  years  before  bis 
death,  but  often  spoke  of  it  with  calmnesa  and  Chn»iia)i 
confidence.    He  died  in  Monroe  Co.,  Ga.,  April  16, 1M9. 
—Mmułet  o/A  rmuał  Canf,  o/ łhe  M.  E,  Ćh^  South,  \m 
p.25. 

Raikes,  Henry,  an  Anglican  divine  of  considen- 
ble  notę,  was  bom  Sept.  24,  1782,  and  waa  the  stcaod 
son  of  Thomas  Raikes,  a  gentleman  distinguisbed  in 
Kngliah  civic  life.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cao>- 
bridge  Unircrsity,  where  he  graduated  at  St.  Johni 
College,  in  1804,  with  second-class  honors.    Tbe  oest 
three  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent  in  extensiTe 
travels.    He  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  cu)taml| 
and  retumed,  in  1808,  to  enter  the  serrice  of  the  Chorcb 
with  morę  than  usual  intellectual  and  social  qualific*- 
Łions.    He  became  curate  of  Betchwortb,  in  Surrey,  an*^ 
later  of  Bumham,  in  Buckshire,  whence  he  rerooTed  to 
Bognor,  in  Sussex ;  and  finally  enjoyed  the  distinctiou 
of  holding  the  chancellorship  of  Chester  for  eight^n 
years.    He  refused,  about  1829,  the  bishopric  of  Calcoł- 
ta  and  a  valuable  preferment  in  the  North  of  Iiel<D^ 
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xid  in  LinooloBhire.    He  was  tttached  to  his  home, 
.n<i  loved  Łhe  ąuiet  and  retiremeDt  of  his  parisb.     He 
lied  in  Februaiy,  1854.   Chaocellor  Raikes^a  varied  and 
creat  leaming  was  scarcely  knowii  by  his  most  intimate 
rienda.      His  was  so  uopretentious  a  naturę  Łhat  few 
»vere   aware  of  his  acquirements  in  Oriental  learning 
and  patristic  subjects.     His  pńnted  productious  are  his 
ieast  valuable  effbrLs.     Yet  aroong  these  lesser  works 
and  contributions  to  Łhe  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
tie  publisbed  a  yolame  of  ŚentumM  of  a  very  original 
type,  on  the  **Diyine  Attributes;"  but  this  volume  in- 
curred  Łhe  fate  of  most  works  adopted  by  a  party  as  its 
manifesto  i  u  great  temporary  popularity  and  early  ob- 
li vion.     A  far  morę  important  work,  and  one  of  vast  in- 
fluence on  Łhe  Church,  was  his  Euay  on  CUrical  EducU' 
łion.     Ił  materially  influenced  the  uniycrsities  to  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  trutb,  of  a  morę  precious  leam- 
ing than  had,at  that  time,  scarcely  foand  a  place  in  the 
exten8ive  rangę  of  university  studies  and  examination8. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  besides  the  repeated  publica- 
tion  of  series  of  sermons,  the  productions  of  Chancellor 
Raikes  are  leit  in  MS.  form.     He  was  so  well  qualifled 
for  original  work,  and  did  so  much  of  it  in  certain  nn- 
explored  fields,  tbat  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  writings  will, 
Booae  dav,  find  their  way  to  print  in  a  oompleŁe  edition. 
See  GenilemcuCi  Mag,  (Lond.)  1855,  i,  198  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Raikes,  Riobard,  uncle  of  Henry,  was  a  clergy- 

man  of  the  Church  of  Eugland,  and  flourished  near  the 

middle  of  the  18Łh  century,    Hs  was  educated  at  St. 

Johns  College, Cambridge, and  hcld  a  fellowship  from 

Łhat  uniyersity.    After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  madę 

prebendary  of  SL  David*s.     He  was  a  man  of  exact 

leaming  and  of  refinement  of  toste.     He  was  the  early 

teacher  of  Henry.    The  founder  of  Sunday-schools  also 

received  much  help  and  encouragement  from  this  divine, 

who  himself  publłshed  Essayt  on  SuTiday-KhooU,     See 

Geniieman's  Magazine  (Lond.),  1855,  p.  199. 

Raikes,  Robert,  the  noted  English  philanthro- 
pist  who  founded  the  modem  Sunday-school  (q.  v.)i 
was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1735.  *  His  ancestors  were  people  of  good  rank,  and 
aome  of  them  are  distinguished  as  clergy  and  politi- 
cians.     His  father  was  a  printer  and  an  editor.     He 
publuhed  the  Glouceater  Journal,  a  county  Tory  news- 
paper,  and  the  first  jouraal  Łhat  attempted  to  giye  a  re- 
port of  pariiamcntary  proceedings,  which  was  oonsider- 
ed,  at  the  time,  so  great  a  breacli  of  privilege  that  he 
was  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  dark  days  of  George  I  and  under  the  partisanship 
of  lord-chancellor  King.     Robert  was  bronght  up  with 
a  view  of  succeeding  his  father  in  business,  and  en- 
Joyed,  therefore,  a  liberał  education.     Haring  finally 
become  proprietor  of  the  Journal,  he  managed  to  give 
his  paper  a  wide  influence  and  respectful  reading.     He 
was  a  truły  deyout  man,  and  carrted  his  Christianity 
into  every-day  life.     He  was  not  only  scnipulous  about 
his  church  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  but  madę  it  the 
nile  to  frequent  early  moming  prayers  on  week-days  at 
the  Gloucester  cathedraL     A  man  who  could  thus  de- 
yote  the  hours  of  a  working-day  to  the  glory  of  his 
God  was  likely  to  cherish  an  interest  in  his  fellows 
also.    Raikes  was  particularly  interested  in  the  lowly 
and  the  degraded.     He  yisited  prisons  and  went  about 
the  streets  seeking  to  do  good  whereyer  there  was  need 
of  aid  or  oounsel.     The  improyements  in  prison  disci- 
pUne  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  England  are 
largely  due  to  Robert  Raikes.     His  newspaper  was  an 
important  agency  which  he  used  freely,  and  thus  pow- 
erfuUy  affected  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  suffering 
and  degrade<l  classes  of  society.     In  1781  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  chiklrcn  of  the  poor.     He  had,  bv 
freqiient  intercourse  with  the  coromon  people,  leamed 
of  their  Iow  intellectual  state  and  the  absohite  iieglect 
suffered  by  Łhe  rising  generations.     He  was  stnick,  as 
he  hioiiielf  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1784, 
with  tbe  number  of  wretched  chiidreu  whom  he  found 


in  the  suburbs  of  Gloueeister,  chiefly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  a  pin  manufactory,  where  their  parents  were 
employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  tbemseWes,  half  clothed, 
half  fed,  and  growing  up  in  the  most  degrading  yices. 
The  State  of  the  streets  was  worse  on  Sunday,  when 
the  older  children,  who  were  employed  in  the  factory 
on  week-days,  were  joined  to  their  younger  associates ; 
and  all  manner  of  cKcesses  became  the  theme  of  com- 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  shopmen  and  the  property- 
owners  generally.  Eyen  the  farmers  near  there  com- 
plained  of  the  depredations  freąuentły  committed  b}*- 
juyenile  offenders.  Raikea  determined  to  proyide  a 
rcmedy  for  this  g^wing  evil.  He  saw  yer}'  clearly 
the  surest  rcault  in  education,  and  therefore  sought  the 
help  of  four  excellent  teachers  and  deyoted  Christian 
women,  whom  he  paid  a  smali  allowance  for  their  ser- 
yices,  and,  gathering  the  children  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
attempted  the  kind  of  work  which  has  giyen  shape  to 
Łhe  modem  SabbaŁh-school.  He  pmcured  the  help  of 
the  clerg>',  and  the  enterprise  begun  in  such  an  unpre- 
tending  manner  grew  into  proportious  of  which  Raikes 
himself  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea.  The  instraction 
was  at  firsŁ  conftned  to  reading  and  writing.  Instead 
of  secular  text-books,  the  Bibie  was  the  principal  read- 
ing-book  used,  and  so  Łhe  children  were  madę  familiar 
wiŁh  Łhe  GoepeFs  great  benefits  to  man.  How  he  goŁ 
the  children  we  will  leŁ  him  tell  in  his  own  language : 
**I  went  around,"  he  says,  "to  remonstrate  with  num- 
bers  of  Łhe  poor  on  the  melancholy  oonsequences  that 
musŁ  ensue  fmm  a  fatal  neglect  of  their  children^s  mor- 
als.  I  preyailed  with  some,  and  ot  hen  soon  foUowed; 
and  the  school  began  to  prosper  in  numbers.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  come  soon  aller  ten  in  the  moming  and 
sta}'  till  Łwelye ;  the}'  were  then  to  go  home  and  re- 
tum  at  one,  and,  after  reading  a  lesson,  they  were  to  be 
oonducted  to  church.  After  church  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past  five, 
and  then  Ło  be  dismissed  with  an  injunction  to  go  home 
withouŁ  making  a  noise,  and  by  no  means  to  play  in 
the  Street.  With  regard  to  the  niles  adopted,  I  only  re- 
quired  thaŁ  they  coroe  to  the  school  on  Sunday  as  clean 
as  possible.  Many  were  at  first  deterred  because  they 
wanted  decent  cloŁhing,  buŁ  I*  could  not  undertake  to 
supply  this  defect.  Altbough  without  shoes  and  in  a 
ragged  ooat,  I  rejected  nonę  on  that  account ;  all  that  I 
required  were  clean  hands,  a  clean  face,  and  the  hair 
combed.  If  they  had  no  clean  shirt,  they  were  to  come 
in  that  which  they  had  on.  The  want  of  decent  ap- 
parel  at  first  kept  great  numbers  at  a  distance,  but  they 
gradually  became  wiser,  and  all  pressed  to  learn.  I  had 
the  good  łuck  to  procure  places  for  some  that  were  de- 
serying,  which  was  of  greaŁ  use.  The  children  attend- 
ing  Łhe  school  yaried  fmm  six  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Little  rewards  were  distributod  among  the 
most  diligent ;  this  excited  an  emulation."  The  modę 
of  procedurę  is  thus  described  by  himself:  "Upon  the 
Sunday  aftemoon  the  mifltresscs  take  their  scholars  to 
church,  a  place  which  neithcr  they  nor  their  ancestors 
eyer  entercd  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  (iod.  They 
assemble  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk 
before  her  to  church,  two  and  two,  in  as  much  order  as 
a  company  of  soldiers.  I  am  generally  at  church,  and 
afker  seryice  they  all  come  round  me  to  make  their 
bow,  and,  if  any  animosities  haye  arisen,  to  make  their 
complaint.  The  great  principle  I  inculcate  is  to  be 
kind  and  good-natured  to  each  other;  not  to  proroke 
one  another ;  to  he  dutiful  to  their  parents ;  not  to  of- 
fend  (rod  by  cursing  and  swearing,  and  such  plain  pre- 
cepts  as  all  niay  romprehend.*'  Although  other  schemes 
may  haye  been  formed  on  a  larger  scalę  and  excited  a 
morę  romantic  interest.  nonę  were  ever  so  productiye 
of  morę  exleiisively  beneHcial  results.  The  neccssitr, 
and  the  adrantages  to  l)e  deriyed  from  the  establishment, 
of  such  schools  seem  to  haye  occurred  about  the  same 
time  to  sereral  individual8  in  yarious  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  although  Mr.  Stoke,  in  particular,  the  rector  of 
St.  Johnie,  Gloucester,  cordially  co-operated  in  the  ereo- 
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tion  and  rapeńntendence  of  the  Sanday-flchoola  in  thaŁ 
city,  yet,  for  the  energetic  deyelopment  of  tbe  principle, 
for  the  carr}Mng-ouŁ  into  practicil  detaiU  and  bringing 
it  in  the  most  advantageou8  form  before  the  country  so 
as  to  render  it  a  prolific  source  of  pubiic  benefit,  to  Kob- 
ert  Raikes,  beyond  all  diapute,  belongs  the  honorable  title 
of  the  Founder  of  Sunday-schools.  Three  years  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Gloucester  institution,  the  in- 
habitants  of  an  obacure  district  where  he  had  fixed  a 
school  remarked  that  'Hhe  place  had  become  quite  a 
heaven  upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be." 
Scbools  of  the  same  kind  were,  ere  long,  opened  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  in  England.  A  Sunday-school  So- 
cięty  was  opened  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  such 
men  as  Henry  Thomton,  bisbops  Barrington,  Porteus, 
and  otber  wcli-known  Christiana  of  the  period ;  and,  at 
a  generał  meeting  of  that  aasociation,  heid  on  July  U, 
1787,  it  was  resolred  unanimously  that,  in  oonsideration 
of  Ihe  zeal  and  merits  of  Robert  Kaikes,  he  be  admitted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  Within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  immediate  experience,  Kaikes  had  the  satia- 
faction  of  seeing  the  happiest  fruita  spring  from  the 
institutions  in  Gloucester;  for,  out  of  all  the  thouaands 
of  poor  children  who  were  educated  at  those  Sunday- 
scbools,  it  was  found,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
not  one  had  ever  been  either  in  the  city  or  county 
prisons.  Raikes  died  in  1811.  See  Gentiemcm^s  Maga- 
tnie  (Lond.),  1784-1881,  pt.  ii,  132,  294;  Sheich  of  the 
JĄf^  fif  Robt,  Raikes,  and  the  Bisiory  of  8unday~schooU 
(N.  y.  18mo);  Comell,  Life  of  Robert  Raikes  (N.  Y. 
1864);  Jamieson,  Christian  Bioffraphy,  s.  v. 

Raikes,  Timothy,  the  grandfather  of  Robert 
Raikes,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  some  notę.  He  was  bom  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centuiy,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John^s  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  vicar  of 
Tickhill.  He  held  the  yicarate  of  Hessle,  near  Hull,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1722. 

Raillon,  Jacques,  a  French  prelate,  bom  at  Bour- 
goin,  July  17, 1762,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
the  seminary  in  Lucon,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
bishop  Mercy  of  that  place.  After  graduation  he  was 
madę  a  curate  of  Montaigu,  but  was  obliged  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary  period  to  quit  his  parish,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Faris,  where  he  took  the  defence  of  the  priests 
in  his  Appel  au  Peuple  Caiholique  (1792, 8vo).  But  he 
became  only  notorious,  and,  by  tbe  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion,  was  forced  from  the  country.  He  lived  for  a  while 
at  Soleur,  in  Switzerland,  theu  at  Yenice,  in  Italy,  and 
only  returaed  to  France  in  1804.  He  at  once  became 
teacher  in  the  house  of  Portalis,  then  minister  of  cul- 
tus,  and  by  his  influence  Raillon  was  in  1809  madę 
professor  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
Faris,  and  titulary  canon  of  Notre  Damę.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  pronounced  the  funeial  orations  upon  mar- 
ahal  LAnnes  and  otlier  distingubhed  countrymen  of  his, 
and  so  markedly  aoquitted  himself  in  this  task  that  he 
was  gtven  the  eplsoopacy  of  Orleans  in  1810.  The  un- 
pleasant  relations  then  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment  of  France  and  the  papacy,  however,  prevented  his 
confirmation,  and  in  1816  he  went  into  retiremeut  at 
Faris.  The  gorernment,  howeyer,  was  unwilling  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  such  a  faithful  and  efficient  ecdesias- 
tic,  and  in  1829  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Dijon  and 
promptly  confirmed  as  such.  In  1830  he  was  madę  arch- 
bishop  of  Aix,  and  there  he  restded  until  his  death,  in 
1835.  On  his  departure  from  Dijon  a  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honor  by  his  diocese,  so  greatly  was  he  beloyed. 
The  recently  expired  Dupanloup  (1878),  who  figured  as 
bishop,  and  raore  recently  as  archbishop,  of  Orleans,  at 
one  time  inyolyed  Raillon  in  controyersy  and  took  offen- 
siye  ground ;  but  Raillon  was  uniyersally  supported  by 
the  French  press  and  a  majority  of  the  French  dergy, 
and  for  a  while  bishop  Dupanloup  lost  much  of  his  pop- 
nlarity  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  this  aflair.  His 
Works  are  of  a  secular  character,  excepting  the  Histoire 


de  Saint^Ambrose  (which  was  to  form  foor  or  fr««e  vi 
in  8yo,  but  uf  which  the  MS.  was  Io8t>.  See  Ho^ 
Now,  Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  y.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rails  OF  TiiE  Altar  datę  from  tbe  time  of  h^-^ 
Andrewes,  who  calls  them  "  wainscot  baaistersw"  t:  ■ 
Laud,  who  intended  to  presenre  the  altar  from  ^^otst^ 
tion  by  their  use.  They  are,  in  faci,  the  canceiii  n:  'V. . 
eastward,  resembling  the  mediseyal  "  rpc]inatoriuxn."2n: 
answer  to  the  primitiye  altar-yeils  and  Greek  ~  io^  ^ 
tasis."  At  Leamington  Priors,  St.  German 's.  and  1\  r- 
bome  they  are  coyered  with  a  wbite  linen  doch  at  tU 
time  of  holy  coromunion,  a  relic  of  the  custom  for  ct  n- 
rountcants  to  hołd  the  houselling-cloth  (domkńctrit, :  r 
the  Lord^s  body)  belo  w  their  chin  for  tbe  purpose  « •f  ^- 
taining  upon  it  any  portion  of  tbe  aacrament  mh  . 
might  fali  during  the  administration.  The  custooi  w 
disused  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  St.  Aupii>:b-c 
and  Caesarius  of  Arles  mention  a  linen  cloth  (itKt^ttm-r 
used  by  women  for  the  same  ptirpoee. — Walcott,  Sa-^r.* 
Archaol.  s.  v. 

RaimenŁ    See  Clothiso  ;  Dress  ;  GiLKarEsrr. 

Raimondl,  Oiovan]ii  Battiata,  a  oeletraid 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  ]54ił.  re- 
moyed  in  his  youth  to  Napłea,  where  be  studied  at  (t« 
uniyersity  theology,  philosophy,  and  matfacmatlcs.  sad 
then  spent  some  time  in  Asia  studying  £a5tem  ciyuifi- 
tion  and  languages.    Returaing  to  Italy,  he  became  ei>- 
gaged  in  yarious  literary  enterprisos,  and  enjoyed  rl* 
society  of  the  great  and  the  learaed.     Ile  brougbt  i<at 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabie  with  a  Latin  ic(f^ 
linear  translation  (1591),  and  wrote  grammars  ofSpiac 
and  Arabie    He  was  also  engaged  on  a  polyglut  Uillt 
morę  complete  than  that  of  Alcald  or  of  Antweip,  ind 
only  ceased  labor  wben  the  death  of  pope  Gregor}-  XIII 
(1585)   and  the  departure   of  cardiuał  Ferdinand  de 
Medici  (1587)  depriyed  him  of  the  necessar^'  fuD(i^  ii/r 
such  an  enterprise.     He  died  about  1610.     Ue  was  es- 
gaged  after  1587  in  the  compilation  of  Oriental  M^^^ 
and  other  like  labors.    See  Tiraboechi,  I>eUa  Letteratsru 
ItaUancL—Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog»  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Raimondi,  Maro  Antonio,  an  Italian  ^ngrarer 
who  deyoted  himself  to  daasical  and  aacred  aiŁ,  wsi 
bora  at  Bologna  in  1487.     He  was  a  student  fint  of 
Francesco  Francia,  but  perfected  himself  under  Raphsel, 
who  fayored  him  so  greatly  that  Raimondi  msy  be 
placed  by  the  aide  of  his  great  master.    The  two  arti^ 
together  exerted  such  a  great  influence  upon  this  par* 
ticular  btanch  of  art  that  the  works  of  that  time  hsve 
neyer  been  exGelled  in  drawing  and  deameas  of  oudine, 
though  much  surpassed  in  gradation  of  tonę  and  deli- 
cacy  of  modelliug.   It  should  be  lemembered  that  it  wu 
from  the  drawings,  and  not  the  flnbbed  pictures,  of 
Raphael  that  Marc  Antonio  worked.     He  was  especiil- 
ly  remarkable  for  the  exactne88  with  which  he  copieil: 
he  seems  to  haye«been  willing  to  lose  himself  entirely 
in  tbe  master  he  reproduced.     His  life  may  be  ssid  to 
haye  been  deyoted  to  multiplying  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael    He  also  executed  a  few  plates  after  Micbad 
Angelo,  Mantegna,  Bandinelli,  and  Giulio  Romana   He 
was  imprisoned  on  account  of  some  plates  after  the  de- 
signs  of  the  latter,  which  were  so  indecent  as  to  enrai^ 
element  YII,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  bis  reletse 
was  obtained  by  some  of  tbe  cardinals  and  Bandinelli 
In  1527  Raimondi  was  in  fuli  fayor  in  Romę,  wheo  be 
was  driyen  away  by  tbe  sacking  of  the  Spaniards.    He 
was  plundered,  and  fled  to  Bologna.    His  last  work  was 
done  in  1539,  in  which  year  he  is  said  to  haye  been  killed 
by  a  nobleman  of  Romę,  becanse  he  had  engraved  a  see- 
ond  plate  of  the  Murder  ofthe  ImtocaUs,  contrsir  to  hu 
agreemenU     His  works  are  numerous,  and  in  aelectiug 
them  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  differcnt  im- 
pressious,  for  some  of  the  plates  haye  been  retoucbed 
by  those  who  haye  had  them,  ontil  they  are  gresti^ 
changed.    The  best  impreasions  haye  no  pabUshefs 
name.    Heineken  giyes  a  complete  catalogue  ot  ha 
prinfca.    Yeiy  fine  coUections  are  in  the  Lot'.yre  aod  in 
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Łłie  Sritish  Mueeum.  At  Yenice  Raltnondi  engraTed, 
After  I>Urer,  two  aeU  of  printa — ^yiz.  thoae  illostrating 
Łlie  lifc  of  Łhe  Yirgin  and  tfae  life  and  Paańon  of  ChrisL 
S«e  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak^  a.  v. 

Rai21,Heb.'i:d13,ma/cSr,and  alao  Qr33i,0^Aan,which, 

łiowever,  rather  signifies  a  shotctr  of  morę  yiolent  rain; 

it  la  alao  uaed  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and 

lattcr  rain  (Jer.  f,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23).    Another  word,  of  a 

morę  poetical  character,  is  D*^!!'^!!'^,  rebiinm  (a  pluml 

form,  connecŁed  with  rab^  '^  many,"  from  the  multitude 

of  the  drops),*tianBlated  tn  oar  yersion  '^sboweri"  (Deat 

3cxxii,  2;  Jer.  iii,  8;  xiy,  22;  Mic.  y,  7  [Heb.  6];  Psa. 

lxv,  10  [Heb.  11];  lxxii,  6).     The  Hebrcws  haye  also 

tbe  word  D^^it,  zet^em^  expre88ing  yiolent  rain,  sŁorm, 

tempest,  acoompanied  with  hail— in  Job  xxiy,  8,  the 

lieayy  rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains;  and  the 

-word  *T^'^*lO,  tagrir^  which  occars  only  in  Proy.  xxvii, 

15,  continaous  and  heayy  rain  (Sept  iv  ^/upct  X'^f*<' 
ptvy). 

Early  Rain  meana  tbe  rains  of  the  autumn,  tvy\% 
yorek,  parU  subsL  from  h'n^,  "  he  scattered**  (Deut  xi, 
14 ;  Jer.  y,  24);  also  the  Hiphil  part  try\'^,  morih  (Joel 
ii,  23) ;  Sept  {teróc  irpwifŁOC. 

Latter  Rain  is  the  rain  of  spring,  cip!?^,  malkósh, 
(Proy.  xyi,  15;  Job  xxix,  23;  Jer.  iii,  3;  Hos.  yi,  8; 
Joel  ii.  23 ;  Zech.  x,  1) ;  SepL  virdc  ćńf/t/ioc.  The  early 
and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi,  14 ; 
Jer.  y,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23 ;  Hos.  yi,  3 ;  James  y,  7). 

In  a  country  compńsing  so  many  yarieties  of  eleya- 

tion  as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  oorre- 

sponding  yarieties  of  climate.    An  account  that  might 

correcUy  describe  the  peculiarities  of  thedistrict  of  Leb- 

anon  woald  be  in  many  respects  inaccurate  when  ap- 

plied  to  the  deep  depression  and  almost  tropical  climate 

of  Jericho.     In  any  generał  statement,  therefore,  allow- 

ance  must  be  madę  for  not  inconsiderable  local  varia- 

tions.    Contrasted  with  the  dbtricta  most  familiar  to 

the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in  the  land 

of  promise  —  Egypt  and  the  Desert — rain  might  be 

apoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguiahing  characteristics 

(Deut.  xi,  10, 11 ;  Herodotos,  iii,  10).     For  8ix  months 

in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the  haryests  are  gathered 

in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 

familiar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonablc 

storms.    In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  climate  has  re- 

mained  unchanged  sinoe  the  time  when  Boaz  slei>t  by 

his  heap  of  com ;  and  the  sending  of  thunder  and  rain  in 

wheat  baryest  was  a  miracle  which  fiUed  the  people  with 

fear  and  wouder  (1  Sam.  xii,  lG-18);  so  that  Solomon 

could  speak  of  *'  rain  in  harvest**  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 

presaionfor  conyeying  the  idea  ofsomething  uŁterly  out 

of  place  and  unnat  ural  (Proy.  xxyi,  1 ).    There  are,  how- 

eyer,  yery  considerable,  and  perhaps  morę  than  compen- 

satiag,  disadyantages  occasioned  by  this  long  absence 

of  rain :  the  whole  land  becomes  dr}%  parched,  and 

bfDwn;  tbectstemsareempty;  the  springs  and  fonntains 

fail;  and  the  autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to 

prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.    These, 

the  eariy  rains,  oommenoe  about  the  end  of  October  or 

beginning  of  Noyember,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier— 

not  suddenly,  but  by  degreea :  the  husbandman  has  thus 

tbe  opportunity  of  sowing  bis  fields  of  wheat  and  harley. 

The  rains  oorae  mostly  from  tbe  west  or  aouth-west 

(Lukę  xii,  54),  oontinuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 

time,  and  falling  chiefly  dnring  the  night.    The  wind 

then  sbifts  round  to  the  north  or  eaat,  and  seyeral  days 

of  fine  weather  succeed  (Proy.  xxy,  23).    During  the 

months  of  Noyember  and  Deoember  the  rains  continue 

to  fali  heayily,  but  at  intenrals ;  afterwards  they  return, 

only  at  longer  intenrals,  and  are  leas  heayy ;  but  at  no 

period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.    Jan- 

yary  and  Febmary  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snów 

ialli,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  morę,  at  Jem- 

atleoi,  bttt  it  doea  not  lie  long :  it  is  yery  seldom  seen 


along  the  coast  and  in  the  Iow  plains.  Thin  ice  occa* 
aionally  coycrs  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Poiw 
ter  was  writiiig  his  Ii€meB»ok,ihe  snów  was  eight  incbes 
deep  at  Damaacus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Rain  oontinues  to  fali  morę  or  leaa  during  the  month  of 
March ;  it  ia  very  rare  in  April,  and  eyen  in  Lebanon 
tbe  showen  that  oocnr  are  generally  light.  In  the  yal- 
ley  of  the  Jordan  the  barley  baryest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight  later;  in 
Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
June.  See  Robinson  (^Biblioal  ReśeareheSj  i,  429)  and 
Porter  (^Handbook,  eh.  xlviii).     See  Palestine. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
a^d  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  obseryes  that  there  are 
net  at  the  present  day  *'  any  particular  periods  of  rain 
or  succession  of  showers  which  might  be  regarded  aa 
distinct  rainy  seaaons.  The  whole  period  from  October 
to  March  now  oonstitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regtilarly  intenrening  term  of  pro* 
longed  fine  weather.  Uniess,  therefore,  there  haye  been 
aome  change  in  the  dimate,  the  early  and  the  latter 
rains  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with  longing 
seem  rather  to  haye  implied  the  firat  showers  of  autumn 
which  reyiyed  Łhe  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  pre- 
pared  it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring, 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripen- 
ing  crops  and  the  yemal  products  of  the  fields  (James  y, 
7 ;  Proy.  xyi,  15).  In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usual* 
ly  serene ;  showers  occur  oocasionally,  but  they  are  mild 
and  refreshing.  On  May  1  Robinson  experienced  show- 
ers at  Jemsalem,  and  **  at  eyening  there  were  thunder 
and  lightning  (which  are  freąuent  in  winter),  with 
pleasant  and  reyiying  rain.  May  6  was  also  remark- 
able  for  thunder  and  for  seyeral  showers,  some  of  which 
were  quite  heayy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  ex- 
tended  far  to  the  north, .  .  .  but  the  oocurrence  of  rain 
so  late  in  the  season  was  regarded  as  a  yery  nnusual  cir- 
cumstance"  (BibUcal  Reiearcket,  i,  430  [he  is  speaking 
of  the  year  1838  ] ).  In  1856,  howeyer,  *'  there  was  yery 
heayy  rain  aocompanied  with  thunder  all  oyer  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon,  extending  to  Beirfit  and  Damaacus, 
on  May  28  and  29 ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  neyer 
seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created,"  says  Porter  {ł/and- 
bookj  eh.  xlyiii),  "almost  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
thunder  and  rain  which  Samuel  brought  upon  the  I»> 
raelites  during  the  time  of  wheat  baryest.**  During  Dr. 
RobinBon*s  stay  at  Beirfit  on  hia  second  yisit  to  Pales- 
tine, in  1852,  there  were  heayy  rains  in  March,  once  for 
fiye  days  oontinuously,  and  the  weather  continued  yaria- 
ble,  with  occasional  heayy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  ftrst 
weck  in  April.  The  **  latter  rains**  thus  continued  this 
season  for  nearly  a  month  later  than  nsnal,  and  the  re- 
sult  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  yety  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain  (Robinson,  Biblical  RetearckeSf  iii,  9). 
These  detaila  will,  it  ia  thought,  better  than  any  gen- 
endized  atatement,  enable  tbe  reader  to  form  hia  Judg- 
ment  on  the  "  forroer"  and  **  latter"  rains  of  Scripture, 
and  roay  serye  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
ąuestion,  about  which  some  interest  has  been  felr, 
whether  there  have  been  any  change  in  the  frequency 
and  abundance  of  the  rain  in  Palestine,  or  in  the  periods 
of  its  supply.  It  is  asked  whether  **  theae  atony  hills, 
these  deserted  yalleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with 
mtlk  and  honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the 
land  upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut  xi,  12).  So  far  as  relates  to  the  other  considera- 
tions  which  may  account  for  diminished  fertility,  such 
as  the  decrease  of  population  and  industry,  the  neglect 
of  terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and  hnsbanding  the 
supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  on 
AoRicrLTURK,  and  to  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  120-123).  With  respect  to  oar  morę  immediate  sub* 
ject,  it  is  urged  that  the  yery  expres8ion  **  flowing  with 
milk  and  hone3r"  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  aliye 
the  grasB  for  the  pasture  of  the  nnmerous  herds  supply- 
ing  the  milk,  and  to  nourish  tbe  flowen  ctothing  the 
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now  bare  hill^Dides,  from  whenoe  Łhe  bees  might  gather 
•their  stores  of  boiiey.  U  is  urged  tbat  the  Bupply  of 
raili  in  its  due  season  seema  to  be  promUed  as  coiitin- 
gent  upon  the  fidelity  of  tbe  people  (Deut.  xi,  13-15; 
Lev.  xxvi,  3-5),  and  tbat  as  from  time  to  time,  to  pun- 
ish  tbe  people  for  thetr  transgressions,  ^  tbe  showera 
bave  been  witbbolden,  aiid  there  hatb  been  no  latter 
rain"  (Jer.  iii,  3 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  xviii),  so  now,  in  tbe 
great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  tbe  cbildren  of  I»- 
rael,  tbere  bas  come  upon  even  the  land  of  their  for- 
feited  inheritance  a  like  long-continued  witbdrawal  of 
tbe  favor  of  God,  who  claims  the  sending  of  rain  as  one 
of  his  special  prerogative8  (Jer.  xiv,  22).  See  Całen- 
DAR.  Jewish.  j 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison  scanty 
and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  altogetber  ceased, 
and  bence,  it  is  maintained,  the  cune  bas  been  fulfiUed, 
"  Thy  heaven  tbat  is  over  thy  head  ehall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  tbat  is  tinder  thee  shall  be  iron.  Tbe  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dast"  (Deut. 
-xxviii,  23,  24;  Lev.  xxvi,  19).  Without  entering  here 
into  the  consideration  of  the  justnese  of  the  interpreta- 
tion  iwbicb  would  assume  these  predictions  of  tbe  with- 
holding  of  rain  to  be  altogetber  different  in  the  manner 
of  their  infliction  from  the  otber  calamities  denounced 
in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would  appear  tbat, 
so  far  as  the  ąuestion  of  fact  is  coucemed,  there  is  scarce- 
ly  safficient  reason  to  imagine  tbat  any  great  and  marked 
changes  with  respect  to  the  rains  bave  taken  place  in  Pal- 
estine.  In  early  days,  as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  balf 
■Łhe  year;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in 
Frov.  xvi,  15;  Job  xxix,  23,  the  latter  rain  was  even 
then,  wbile  greatly  desired.  and  longed  for,  tbat  which 
was  Bomewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  absolutely 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  take  as 
correct  our  translation  of  Joel  ii,  28,  "The  latter  rain  in 
Xhe  first  (month),"  i.  e.  Nlsan  or  Abib,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  tbe  early  part  of  April,  the 
times  of  the  latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophots 
.would  coincide  with  those  in  which  it  faUs  now.  The 
same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv,  7, 
"I  have  witbholden  the  rain  from  you  when  there were 
yet  threc  months  to  tbe  harve8t."  The  rain  here  apoken 
of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of  three  months  be- 
•tweeu  the  ending  of  the  rain  and  the  beginning  of  bar- 
.yest  would  seem  to  be  in  an  average  year  as  exceptional 
now  as  it  was  when  Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of 
-God.  We  may  infer  also  from  tbe  Song  of  Solombn,  ii, 
11-13,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  burst- 
ing-forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  tbat  when  tbe 
*'  Winter"  was  past,  tbe  rain  also  was  over  and  gone.  We 
€an  bardly,  by  any  extension  of  the  term  "winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during  which 
the  rains  still  fali. 

.  It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps  unoon- 
ficiousły,  exaggerated  the  barrenneas  of  the  land,  from 
confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  soathem  portion 
of  Palestine;  tbe  northem  portion,  Galilee,  of  such  pe- 
culiar  interest  to  tbe  readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile 
and  beautiful  (see  Stanley,  Sinai  ani  PaUstine,  eh.  x, 
and  Yan  de  Yelde,  there  quot«d),  and  in  his  description 
of  tbe  valley  of  Nabl6s,  tbe  ancient  Shechem,  Kobinson 
(Biblkal  ResearcheSy  ii,  275)  becomes  almost  entbusias- 
tic :  "  Here  a  scenę  of  luxariant  and  almost  unparalleled 
verdure  bursts  upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was 
filłed  with  gardens  of  yegetables  and  orobards  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parta  and  flow  westward  in  re- 
freshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scenę  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  notbing  like  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady 
trayeller  (^Egyplian  Sepulchres  and  Syrum  SkrineSy  by 
Miss  Beaufort)  of  the  hixuriant  fruit-trees  and  yegeta- 
bles which  she  saw  at  Mesbullam's  farm  in  the  valley  of 
Urtas,a  lictle  south  of  Bethlehem  (possibly  tbe  site  ofSol- 
omon'8  gardens,  Eccles.  ii,  4-6),  may  Bcrve  to  prove  how 
much  now,  as  ever,  may  be  effected  by  irrigation  (q.  v.). 


Rain  frequently  fumisbes  the  writere  of  tbe  CHJ  Ta 
wiib  furcible  and  appropriate  metaphont,  varyiiig  is  z^ 
character  according  as  they  regard  it  as  tł»e  benct  - 
and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the  de8tnjctive  stoffin  pocn. 
down  tbe  mountain-side  and  sweepin^  awajr  tlje  1* 
of  years.    Thus  Prov.  xxviii,  3,  of  the  poor  man  zi^s: 
presseth  tbe  poor;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22,  of  the  just  \ri  .- 
ments  and  rigbteous  vengeance  of  God  (cotnp.  V^.  • 
6 ;  Job  XX,  23).    On  the  otber  hand,  we  bare  ii  aatń 
speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  aouls  of  men: 
words  eamestly  waited  for  and  heedfully  listeiKii 
(Deut.  xxxa,  2 ;  Job  xxix,  23) ;  of  tbe  cbeering  fa- 
of  the  I»rd  coming  down  once  morę  upoti  tbe  perii- 
soul;  of  tbe  gracioua  presenoe  and  influence  for  gor*.  ■ 
Łhe  rigbteous  king  among  his  people ;  of  tbe  bk&dr.- 
gifts,  and  gracea  of  the  reign  of  the  Meaaiah  (łIo6.  tL  .• 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  4 ;  Paa.  lxxii,  6). — Smith. 

Rain  Dragon,  The,  a  Chinese  deit>',  firooi  wb-** 
capacious  mouth  it  is  believcd  the  waters  mre  sfcuit: 
forth  which  descend  upon  the  earth  in  the  fonii  of  raź. 
Thb  god  is  worsbipped  by  thoae  who  cultivate  the  »'il 
only,  however,  when  his  power  is  felt  either  bv  tbe  s'- 
sence  of  rain  or  by  too  abundant  a  supply.     SÓmetLi^ 
the  farmers  eamestly  implore  him  to  give  them  D»r 
rain  and  somctimes  less.    In  casea  of  droa/^ht  each  £arr'- 
ily  keeps  erected  at  tbe  front  door  of  the  house  a  t3>- 
let  on  which  is  inscribed,  **  To  the  Dragon  Kin^  t-f  ty 
Five  Lakes  and  the  Four  Seas."     Before  this  tabirt.tr 
an  altar  of  incense,  they  lay  out  their  sacrificial  oflTc  ncr^ 
to  propitiate  the  gods.     Processions  are  alto  goc  cfi 
among  the  farmers  particularly,  to  attract  the  faror  4 
the  gods.     On  these  occasions  there  may  aometiiiKs  It 
seen  a  huge  figurę  of  a  dragon  madę  of  paper  «-  uf 
clotb,  which  is  carried  through  the  streets  with  sound  d 
gongs  and  tnimpets. — Gardner,  Fai/At  ofthe  WorlH,  s.r. 

Rainald  op  Citeauk,  a  mediseral  ecdenastie. 
flourished  in  the  first  balf  of  the  12th  centur>'.  He  wu 
son  of  Milon,  and  had  St.  Bernard  for  teacbcr.  In  IIIa^ 
on  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  be  becamc  abbot  of  Cir«aax 
and  here  be  gave  sheltcr  to  Abelard,  and  became  ib« 
mediator  for  the  restoration  of  that  great  niedi«val  r>hi- 
losopher  and  theologian  to  papai  favor.  In  1 14«)  K&i- 
nald  was  president  of  a  generał  chapter  of  his  order. 
He  died  Dec  13,  1151.  He  publisbed  a  Recueii  lic 
eighty-seyen  chapters)  on  diyers  chapters  of  the  Onier 
of  Citeaux,  etc.  See  GaUia  Christianaj  voL  iv,  coL  ^; 
Uiatoire  Litleraire  de  la  France,  xii,  418 ;  Remusat,  Tte 
de  Abilardf  i,  251. — Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Centrale, s.  r. 

Rainaldi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Matelica,  in  the  Ancona  marshes,  in  1600.  At  twen- 
ty-two  be  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pas«d 
his  life  at  Romę  in  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Jesas. 
He  died  in  1677.  We  mention  of  bis  writings,  Lumen 
HominU  Devoti  (Romę,  1633, 24mo):—Cibo  dtW  Amm 
(ibid.  1637,  12mo)  :—r£ra  J,  Imwez  (ibid.  1672,  8vo). 
See  Southwell,  BibL  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  246. — Hoefer,  Sosr. 
Biog.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Rainaldi,  Theophilus.    See  RATNAin». 

Rainbow  (Heb.  H^JT,  kisketk,  i.  e.  a  botp  with  wbicfa 
to  shoot  arrows,  Gen.  ix,  13-16;  Ezek.  i,  28 ;  Sept.  ro^0Vj 
so  Eoclus.  xliii,  11 ;  Yulg.  arcus.    In  the  New  Test.  [Rer. 
iv,  3 ;  X,  1],  lpic)t  the  token  of  tbe  covenant  which  (iod 
madę  with  Noah  when  be  came  forth  from  tbe  ark  tbat 
the  waters  should  no  mora  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesb.     With  lespect  to  the  oovenant  itaelf,  as  a  charter 
of  natural  blessings  and  roercies  ("  the  world*s  corenant, 
not  the  Church's"),  re-establisbing  the  peaoe  and  onkr 
of  physical  naturę,  which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  » 
great  a  convulBion,  see  Davidson,  On  Propkecj/^  lecU  iii, 
p.  76-80.     With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  corenant, 
the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix,  13  seems  to  be  that 
God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  bota 
beautiful  object  shining  in  tbe  heayens  when  tbe  rani 
rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  ćonaecrated  it  as  the  ugn 
of  his  love  and  tbe  witneas  of  his  promise.    Tbe  bov  in 
the  doud,  scen  b}'  eyeiy  nation  uiider  heaveo,  isao  aa- 
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iailing  witnees  to  the  trnth  of  God.  Was  Łbe  rainbow, 
then,  we  ask,  never  scen  before  the  flood?  Was  this 
*'  sign  in  the  hearens"  beheld  for  the  iiret  ttme  by  the 
«iKht  dwellen  in  the  ark  wben,  after  their  long  impris- 
oninent,  Łhey  stood  again  upon  the  grecii  earth,  and  saw 
the  dark,  humid  douds  spanned  by  its  glorioua  arch? 
Sucb  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  narrator.  Yst 
this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  flood,  and 
that  the  lawa  of  naturę  were  changed,  at  least  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event.  There  u  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  world  at  large  there  has  been  such 
a  change  in  meteorological  phenomena  as  here  implied. 
That  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have 
bcen  yisited  by  rain  is  ąuite  conoeivable.  Egypt, 
though  not  absolutely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it. 
But  the  countiy  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountain- 
OU8  country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  conditions 
muat  haye  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must  have 
come  into  operation  after  the  flood,  if  the  rain  then  first 
fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  consequentIy  never  before 
been  painted  on  the  clouds.  Hence,  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  not  that 
the  rainbow  now  appeared  for  the  flrst  time,  but  that  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  inrested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign;  that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  yisible,  but 
that  a  new  meaning  was  giyen  to  a  phenomenon  al- 
ready  exiBting.  The  foliowi ng  passages,  Numb.  xiy,  4 ; 
1  Sam.  xii,  13;  1  Kings  ii,  85,  are  instanccs  in  which 
^PJ,  nathatiy  literally  "give" — the  word  uscd  in  Gen. 
ix,  18,  "  I  do  $€t  my  bow  in  the  doud" — is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  "  constitute,*^ "  appoint.*'  Accordingly  there 
is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  ignorance  ofthe  natund 
cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the  account  giyen  of 
its  institution  in  the  book  of  Genesis. — Smith.  Sec 
Noah. 

The  rainbow  is  freąuently  seen  in  Palestine  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  thus  it  fumishes  a  oommon  image  to 
the  sacred  writers.     There  is  a  reference  to  the  rain- 
bow, though  not  named,  in  Isa.  liy,  9, 10 ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned  in  other  passages.     "As  the  appearanoe  of  the 
bow  which  is  in  the  doud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the 
appearanoe  of  the  brightoess  round  about*"  (Ezek.  i,  28). 
.  ^^  And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  tbrone  in 
aight  like  unto  an  emerald*'  (Key.  iy,  3).     "And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heayen,  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head"  (x,  1 ). 
These  three  passages  correspond  with  and  reflect  light 
upon  each  other.     The  rainbow  in  all  of  them  is  the 
designed  token  of  Goifs  ooyenant  and  mcrcy,  and  of  his 
faithful  remembrauce  of  his  promise.     "  Look  upon  the 
rainbow,'*  says  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xUii,  11, 12), 
**and  praise  him  that  madę  it:  yery  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof ;  it  compasseth  the  beaven  about 
with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it.*'    Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
personifled  rainbow,  Iris,  became  the  mcsseugcr  of  the 
goda,  and  the  natural  raiubuw  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived  as  the  passage-way  on  which  Iris  caroe  down  to 
men  (Sery.  on  Yirgirs  -,*,'«.  v,  610).     The  Indian  my- 
tbology  madę  a  yet  nearer  approacb  to  the  Biblical 
yiew  (Yon  Bohlen,  India^  i,  237) ;  but  the  Edda  repre- 
scnts  the  rainbow  as  a  bridgc  connecting  heayen  and 
earth  (see,  in  generał,  Meuzel,  Mythol,  Forsch,  p.  235 
8q.)*     On  the  physical  views  of  the  ancients  wiUi  re- 
gard  to  the  rainbow,  see  Forbiger,  Iłandb.  d.  alf,  Geoy. 
i,  596  są.      See  Schlichter,  De  Iridt  ejwqve  KnibUm, 
(llaL  1739);  Ausfeld,  De  Iride   Dilucii  non  redituri 
Siffno  (Giess.  1756).     See  Bow. 

Scientifically  considereil,  the  rainbow  \s  a  natural 
phenomenon  which  is  furmed  by  rays  of  Ught  frum  the 
sun  (occasionally  the  moon)  striking  drops  of  falling 
rain,  being  refracted  in  entering  them,  reflectcd  back, 
in  part,  from  the  opposite  side  ofthe  drops,  and  rcfractctl 
again  on  leaying  them,  so  as  to  produce  prisroatic  col- 
ors,  some  of  which  meet  the  oyc.  In  the  inner  or  pri- 
mary  bow,  the  light  is  refracted  downwards,  and  under- 


goes  but  one  reflection ;  w  bile  in  the  outer  or  secondary 
bow  the  light,  striking  the  lower  side  ofthe  drop,  is  first 
refracted  upwards,  and  refiected  twice  within  the  drop 
before  leaying  it;  hence  its  light  is  fainter.  Both  pre- 
sent  the  colors  of  the  prisroatic  spectrum ;  but  in  the 
primary  bow  the  tints  gradually  asccnd  from  the  yiolet 
to  the  red,  while  in  the  outer  the  riolet  is  morc  clevated. 
The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  tlie  rcsult  of  the  dccom- 
lx)sition  of  wbite  light  in  its  (taHMige  through  the  glob- 
ular  Aroya  of  water  forming  a  showcr  of  rain. 

Rainbow,  Edwakd,  D.D.,  an  ICnglish  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Bliton,  Lincolusliire,  in  1608,  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfurd,  and  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  holy  orders  and  filling 
minor  appointments,  was  madę  master  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  1642.  In  1650  be  was  depriyed  on  account  of 
uouconformity,  but  in  1660  was  restored.  In  1661  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  iu 
the  following  year  became  yioe-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge.  In  1664  he  was  eleyated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  being  madę  bisbop  of  Carlisle.  iie  died 
in  1684.  He  published  three  separate  SermoM  (1634, 
1649,  1677).  See  Athenm  Oxon,;  Life^  by  Jonathan 
Banks  (Lond.  1688,  8yo) ;  Funerul  Sermon,  by  the  Key. 
Thomas  TuUy  (1688, 12mo). 

Ralne,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Loyington  in  1791,  and,  after  receiring  fuli  educational 
adyantages  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders,  and  flnally  became  rector  of  Meldon,  and  libra- 
rian  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
1858.  Dr.  Kaine  deyoted  himself  largely  to  antiąua- 
rian  studies,  and  published  seyeral  yaluable  works  on 
English  ecclesiology  and  Church  antiąuities.  We  haye 
room  here  to  mention  only  Saint  Cuthberi  (Durham, 
1828, 4to).  See,  for  further  details,  the  excellent  aniele 
in  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brii,  cmd  Amer,  A  uthorSf  ii,  1725. 

Ralne,  Matthe'W,  another  English  diyine,  brotber 
of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  in  Triuity  College,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1783.  In  1791  he  was 
madę  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter  Ilouse,  in  1809 
preacher  of  Gray*s  Inn,  and  in  1810  ri-otor  of  Little 
Hallingbury,  Essex,  but  died  shortly  after.  He  pub- 
lisheil  Sermoru  (1786, 1789).  See  Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet, 
xxy,  491. 

Rainerlo,  Sacchoni,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  flour- 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was  a 
natiye  of  Piacenza.  He  was  originally  a  Catharist,  but 
abandoned  his  brethren,  entered  the  Church  of  Romę, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  when  madę  inquisitor 
became  one  of  the  worst  persecutors  uf  his  former  co- 
religionists.  In  1252  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  dis- 
coyered  in  time  to  preyent  his  murder,  but  he  was 
neyer  restful  after  that  time,  and  when  Pallayicino 
gained  the  upper-hand  at  Milan,  liaincrio  was  driven 
from  the  city.  He  died  in  1259.  He  wrote  much,  and 
wielded  a  powerful  pen,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much  leam- 
ing.  His  Summa  de  Catharis  et  I^imiUis,  written  for 
the  information  ofthe  Inqui8ition,  is  the  princi|)al  source 
of  Information  regarding  the  Catharists.  The  best  edi- 
tion  of  this  work  is  by  Gretser  (Ingolstadt,  1613).  See 
Gieseler,  Kirchenffesch,  i,  698 ;  and  his  De  Bainerii  Sum^ 
ma  ((iott,  1834);  MUman,  IIi»f.  of  Lafin  ChrUtiuniły, 
y,  61-66;  Piper,  Monumtnłal  Theol,  §  140.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ralnes,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  in  Hull,  England,  Jan.  14,  1818. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  while  yet  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  professed  conyersion,  and 
united  with  the  Church.  Four  years  later  he  l)ecame  a 
local  preacher,  and  in  1845  was  receiyed  on  trial  in  the 
(icnesoe  Conferencc.  He  gaye  to  the  Church  twenty- 
six  years  of  unintermpted  labor,  when  he  was  seized 
with  blindness.  He  died  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y..  Sept. 
4,  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  conyictions,  earaest 
and  uncompromising  piety,  and  deyoted  to  his  work.— 
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MUntiiM  of  Awmal  CoąferenctM  of  tke  Af.  E.  Church, 
1877,  p.  149. 

Rain-makers  are,  in  KaflreUuid,  a  dan  of  cimfty 
and  designing  men  who  profess  to  have  supematiinl 
influence  and  powen.    When  no  rain  has  fallen  upon 
the  land  for  seTeral  months,  and  the  ground  is  parched 
and  dry,  and  both  grass  and  watcr  are  becoming  ex- 
oeedingly  scarce,  the  people  apply  to  the  rain-inaker, 
who  immediately  exert8  hinwelf  on  their  behalf;  if  they 
bring  him  satisfactory  presents.    A  large  gathering  of 
the  people  now  ukea  pUce,  an  ox  is  alaughtered,  and  a 
Iftrge  quantity  of  KalTre  beer  is  imbibed ;  and  when  the 
rain-maker  has  become  sulBciently  animated  by  the 
part  he  ukes  in  the  feast,  he  oommenoea  his  incanta- 
tions.    He  dances  round  the  camp-fire,  and  exert8  him- 
self  with  such  ylolent  gesticolations  that  the  penpira- 
tion  streams  down  his  naked  body.    He  then  commands 
the  people  to  go  and  look  towards  the  western  horizon 
for  the  appearance  of  the  lain-clouds.    If  no  indication 
of  ooming  showers  is  seen,  the  wiły  lain-maker  tells  the 
deluded  natives  that  the  presenta  which  they  have 
brougbt  him  are  not  sufficient.    They  then  go  to  bring 
inorc,  the  feast  is  renewed,  and  the  heathen  ceremonies 
are  repeated  to  gain  time;  and  if  the  foolish  exerciBes 
mie  continued  till  a  shower  actually  falls,  the  raui-mak- 
ers  triamph  in  their  succcaa.    The  presence  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  Kaffreland  has  of  late  years  greatly  im- 
paired  the  power  and  influence  of  the  rain-makers,  and 
bids  fair  to  annihilatc  the  gross  deception  altogether. 
See  Gardner,  FaiUu  ofAU  Natiotu,  s.  v. 


Railiold(e)8  (also  written  Raynolds^  Reynoldt,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Latin  Reginaldus),  John,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated  EngUsh  divine  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
centur}'.      He  was  bom  at  Pinhoe,  Dcvonshire,  in 
1649',  was  cducated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  of  the  same  univer»ity,  and 
was  chosen  probationcr  fellow  in  1566.    He  finally  took 
holy  orders,  and  in  1593  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery  of  Lincoln.    In  1598  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  and 
«t  the  same  time  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College.    He  cared  less  for  distinctions  than 
for  scholarly  tasks,  and  therefore  gave  the  preference 
to  the  oflFer  of  his  alma  mater.    In  this  new  position  he 
became  famous  beyond  seas,  as  well  as  in  England. 
His  learning  and  rcadiness  of  application  gave  him  a 
reputation  second  to  nonę  in  England;  and  the  king, 
who  prided  himsclf  on  his  own  repuUtion  for  scholar- 
ship,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  maintain  this  rep- 
utation, leancd  greatly  on  this  distinguished  divine, 
and  always  favored  his  projects.     It  is  thus  that  we 
owe  to  Rainolds  the  King  James  Yersion  of  the  Script- 
ures,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Rainolds  urged  the  king 
to  the  underUking,  and  demonstrated  its  necessity.    He 
was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  madę  translations  of  smali 
portions  at  first,  and,  reading  these  to  the  king  in  his 
private  chamber,  convinced  his  royal  master  of  the 
want,  and  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  well 
as  the  rcnown  to  be  gained.     See  Enolish  Ykrsions. 
Rainolds  died  in  1607.     Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  Rainolds 
as  being  near  to  a  miracle  in  his  prodigious  treasury  of 
knowledge;  John  Milton  refers  to  him  always  as  "our 
famous  Dr.  Raynolds;"  and  Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxon, 
(ii,  13),  calls  him  "the  very  treasury  of  erudition." 
Hallam,  in  his  Constifutumał  UisU  of  England,  calls  him 
"ncarly.  if  not  altogether,  the  most  leamed  man  in 
England"  (i,  297).  and  in  his  Literary  Ilist,  of  Europę 
(i,  660), "  the  most  eminently  learned  man  of  the  queen'8 
reign."     He  published  a  number  of  separate  sermcms, 
treatises  against  the  Church  of  Romę,  and  some  other 
theological  productions,  of  which  there  is  a  compfete  list 
in  Wood  (.4  (henta  Ozon.  ii,  11-19).    We  have  room  here 
to  mcntion  onlv,  JSex  Thfset  de  S.  Scriptura  et  Eccieńa 
(Lond.  1580;  Ruppekc,  1586;  Lond,  1602,  8vo;  in  Eng- 
Ush, 1598, 12mo;  1609, 4to)  \—The  Summe  ofthe  Confer- 
ence  betireen  John  Rainoldes  and  John  Hart  touching  the 
Bead  and  Faith  of  the  Church,  etc.  (1584,  1588,  1598, 


1609,  4io;  Latin,  0x00. 1619,  foL)  z^Orałi 

ColL  Corp,  CkrUa  (Oxon.  1587, 8%-o) :— />e  i 

cUsim  IdoMatria  m  CuUu  Sandortm  Rełictdanim,  h 

ytino«,^y«a,/Sato,Ofe»,rtc.(1596,4to):— rA«Oi«ftłr%«- 

of  Stage  Plages,  6y  Ike  Wap  of  Cotdroctrne  heihekt  J- 

Gager  md  D.  HaiHoldt$^  etc  (1599,  4u>;  Middfcborsr^ 

1600,  4to;  Oxf.  1629,  4to);  aec  CoUier,  Hut,  of  If.-a^ 

iwatic  Poetry,  iii,  201,  and  bis  BAL  Aecomd  tf  Ear  \. 

Engliih  Literaturę  (1865),  s.  v.  "RainoJdea;"  A  nim-  .. 

Nov.  1841,  p.  1}^:  —  Drfenee  of  tke  JudgmaU  of  r^ 

Reformed  Churches  that  a  Mau  may  laufnUit  mtt  <sm^^ 

put  aweaie  kit  Wife  for  ker  AduUirie,  hnt  aho  mer^  i- 

Awiker,  etc  (1609-10, 4to) :  —  Cemwra  iJbror^m  A  /-'- 

crypkorum  Yeterit  Tetiamenii  (Oppcnheinł,1611.2  v.  .^ 

4to;  very  rare);  not  only  in  this  work«  bot  io  tbe 

Hampton  Court  Conference  also  (wbew,  by  the  waj 

he  sided  with  the  Puritans),  Rainolds  proteatcd 

the  leading  of  apocryphal  lesaons  in  the  public 

of  the  Church:— rie  Propketie  of  Obadiakj  j 

(Oxon.  1618,  4to)  'r—Oraiumeś  dnodecim  [indudin;;  r^ 

Summe  of  the  Cofftrettce,  etc]  t»  ColL  Corp,  Ckrun 

(1614, 1628,  8vo);  the  fint  oration  was  publisbcd  in  aa 

English  transl.  l^  J.  Leicester  (Lond.  1688, 12mo):— Ti« 

Oi^ifud  of  Bith<^  oad  MetropoUiaiu  (1641,  4n»>  .— 

Judgmad  conceming  Epiacapacy,  tcketker  ii  be  Godt  Or- 

dinance  (Lond.  164l,4to):— iVop*e»»eQ^i/afl^fifte€» 

sermons  (1649,  4to).    See  the  literaturę  quoted  in  AUi- 

bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Autkors,  a.  v.;  Middl«- 

ton,  ErangeL  Biog,  voL  ii;  Soames,  Ilist,  of  tke  Ckurck 

of  England  in  the  Eiizabetkan  Reign  (sec  lDdex);  Fiood^ 

Hist.  of  England  (see  Indcx  in  toL  xii). 

Rainor,  Mekziks,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiit 
Episcopal  Church  near  the  opening  of  our  centnry,  wa§ 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  itinerancy  in  1790.  and 
travelled  in  Dutchess  (N.Y.)  Circuit  with  Peter  Mori- 
arty,  under  the  superinlendencc  of  Frecborn  Ganettimi 
(q.  V.).  In  1791  he  was  ooUeague  of  Lemuel  Smith  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1792  he  labored  at  Lynn.  Sofc- 
Bequently  he  trarelled  the  Elirabethtown  (N.  J^  and 
Middletówn  (Conn.)  circuita.  In  1795  he  witbdrew 
from  the  conference,  and  afterwards  from  the  Chun*. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  acceptable  amoog 
the  people  as  a  preacher.  After  his  withdiawal  from 
the  Methodist  Church,  he  Joined  the  Protestant  Epwco- 
pal  Church,  and  afterwards  became  a  Unirersalist.  See 
Stevens,  Menwrial*  ofKew  England  Metkoditm,  p.  127. 

Rainssant,  Jkan  Firmin,  a  noted  French  Beoe- 
dictine  monk,  was  bom  at  Suippes,  near  Chalon»-sur- 
Mame,  in  1596,  and  took  the  monastic  vow  in  1613  at 
Yerdun.     In  1627  he  became  prior  of  Breuil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  and  so  distinguished  himaelf  by 
austerity  and  purity  that  he  was  by  cardinal  Richelieu 
selectcdin  1630  as  one  of  the  thirty  who  were  to  niom 
the  Clugny  Congregation.     In  1638  he  became  prior 
of  Ferrieres,  in  Gatinais;  but  after  the  union  of  the 
Clugniacs  and  Maurists  ceased  in  1644,  hc  gave  t)» 
preference  to  the  last  congregation.     In  1645  he  w» 
elected  prior  of  the  abbey  of  SL-Gennain-des-Pres,  it 
Paris.     In  1661  he  was  elected  yisitor  of  the  proTinoe 
of  Bretagiie.     On  his  very  first  jdumey  in  the  counur 
he  fell  from  his  saddle  and  broke  a  leg:  from  tbe  in- 
juries  thus  sustained  he  sickened  and  died,  Nov.  8. 1651, 
in  the  convent  of  I^ehon,  near  Dinan.     He  contribated 
largely  to  the  literaturę  on  monasticism  in  laier  ined»- 
val  times;  and  whatever  he  wrote  is  yaluable  to  tbe 
student  of  this  subject,  because  Rainssant  frcely  con- 
fessed  the  failings  ofthe  ascetics  ofthe  Church  of  Romę, 
and  eaniestly  sought  their  reform.     We  hare  not  room 
here  to  insert  a  list  of  his  writings,  but  refer  to  Hoefer, 
Nour,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xli,  497,  and  Le  Cerf,  BibUofk,  da 
A  uteurs  de  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur. 

Raisins  (Q'^i;'iia2C,  tnmmuhim,  1  Sam.  xxr,  IS; 
xxx,  20 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chroń,  xii,  20)  sigoifies  dried 
grapes,  or  rather  cakes  madę  of  them,  such  as  the  ItalisW 
still  cali  ńmmaki.  Grapes  are  often  thus  preserred  kt 
food  (Numb.  vi,  8).    See  Gbapk  ;  Vi»ifc 
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RldBSd,  Arnold,  a  French  theologuui,  was  bora  at 
I>oiuii  near  the  opening  of  tbe  17th  century.  He  was 
canon  of  the  Church  of  SL  Peter,  and  as  such  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  explore  the  yast  treasurea  of  tbis 
charch  and  neigbboring  charches  and  monasteriea  for 
the  eoclemastical  biatory  of  the  Low  Countiiesb  He 
died  in  1644,  leasing  a  large  materiał  for  tbe  bistory 
of  the  saints  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  its  stores  haTe 
not  yet  been  fuUy  esbaosted.  His  other  writings  are 
of  no  special  interett  now. — Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog,  Gini' 
rale,  a.  v. 

Ra''kem  (1  Cbron.  yii,  16).    See  Rekem. 

Rak^kath   (Heb.  BaJtkaih\  n^^l,  shorej   SepL 
'PajcKo^  V.  r.  ^affć3),  a  fortifled  city  in  tbe  tribe  of 
N^aphtali,  mentioned  only  in  Josb.  zix,  85|  wbere  it  is 
gronped  between  Hammatb  and  Cbinneretb.    We  roay 
hence  infer  tbat  it  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  tbe  lakę 
of  Galilee,  not  far  distant  from  the  warm  baths  of  Tibe- 
ruuijwhich  are  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hammath  (q.  v.). 
Aoooiding  to  the  rabbins  {MegiUa,  6  a),  Rakkatb  stood 
upK>n  tbe  spot  where  tbe  city  of  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
bailt  (see  Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii,  228).     See  Cimmbrbth. 
Bakkath  appears  to  have  faUen  to  ruin  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, or  at  least  it  was  not  a  place  of  snfficient  notę  to 
be  mentioned  in  bistory,  and  the  name  passed  away  al- 
together  when  Tiberias  was  founded.    The  statement 
of  Josephus  that  ancient  tombs  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  buildings  of  Tiberias  does  not,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  supposes,  make  it  impossible  that  the  city 
stood  on  the  site  of  Rakkatb  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2, 8 ; 
Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  889).     Rakkatb  may  bave  stood 
close  on  the  shore  wbere  there  were  no  tombs;  wbile 
Tiberias,  being  much  larger,  extended  some  distance  up 
the  adjotning  rocky  hill-sides,  in  which  the  tombs  may 
stUl  be  seen.     Thomson  {Laónd  and  Book,  ii,  66)  iden- 
tifies  Hammatb  with  the  Eramaus  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
xviii,  2, 8),  and  supposes  Rakkatb  to  be  tbe  same  name 
with  the  Arab  Kerak^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  but 
this  latter  rather  represents  the  ancient  Tarichea  (q.  v.). 
The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  connection  re- 
qaire8  ns  to  understand  this  to  be  tbe  same  with  the 
name  preceding,  i.  e.  Hammath-Rakkath.    See  Naph- 
TALi,  Tbebe  of. 

Rak'kon  (Ileb.  ha-Rakkon^  "'(V^y^,  with  tbe  arti- 
de;  the  UmpU  £of  the  bead],  Gesen.;  a  well-irolered 
place,  FUrst ;  Sept  'Icp<bcA;v,  Vulg.  A  recon),  one  of  the 
towna  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix,  46),  ap- 
parently  not  far  distant  from  Joppa.  Ąs  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Me>jarkon  and  Japho,  the  site  is  poe- 
sibly  that  of  the  village  Kkeibeh  or  Kubeibeh,  marked 
on  tbe  maps  as  lying  north  of  the  Nabr  Rubin,  west  of 
Akir  (Ekron). 

Rakshas,  or  Rdkshasa,  is,  in  HindA  mytbology, 
the  name  of  a  claas  of  evil  spirits  or  demons,  who  are 
sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kurera,  tbe  god 
of  riches,  and  guardians  of  his  treaaures,  but  morę  fre- 
ąuently  as  mi8chtevous,  cruel,  and  htdeous  monstera, 
haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever 
ready  to  opposc  the  gods  and  to  disturb  pious  people. 
They  have  the  power  of  assumtng  any  shape  at  will, 
and  tbeir  sŁrength  increases  towards  the  evening  twi- 
ligbt.  Sevcral  of  them  are  described  as  having  many 
heads  and  arms  [see,  for  instance,  RAvana],  large  teeth, 
red  hair,  and,  in  generał,  as  being  of  repulsiye  appear- 
ance;  others,  however,  especially  the  females  of  this 
class,  could  aiso  take  beautiful  forms  in  order  to  allure 
tbeir  yictima^  In  the  legends  of  the  Mahahk&rata, 
Ram&jfanOf  and  the  Pur&nas,  they  play  an  important 
part,  embodying,  as  it  were,  at  tbe  period  of  these  com- 
positions,  the  evil  principle  on  earth,  aa  opposed  to  all 
that  is  phyaically  or  morally  good.  In  the  Puriinas, 
they  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  offspring  of  the 
patriarch  Pulastya,  at  other  times  as  the  aons  of  the 
patriarch  Kasyapa.  Another  account  of  tbeir  origin, 
given  in  tbe  KitAmi-Arr^na,  where,  treating  of  tbe 


creatioft  of  the  world  (bk.  i,  eh.  v),  is  the  following: 
*<  Next,  from  Brahma,  in  a  form  composed  of  the  quality 
of  foulneas,  was  produced  hunger,  of  wbom  anger  was 
bom;  and  the  god  put  forth  in  darkness  beings  emaciate 
with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspects,  and  with  long  beards. 
Thoae  beings  bastened  to  the  deity.  Soch  of  them  aa 
exclaimed, '  Not  so;  oh !  let  him  be  saved,'  were  named 
Raksbasa  (from  rakthf  save);  ot  hen  who  cried  out, 
*  Let  us  eat,'  were  denominated,  lirom  that  expTe88ion, 
Yaksha  (from  yołwA,  for  Jak$hf  eat).*'  This  popular 
etymology  of  the  name,  howeyer,  would  be  at  varianoe 
with  the  cmel  naturę  of  tbese  beings,  and  it  seema, 
tberefore,  to  have  been  improved  upon  in  the  Jihaga'- 
vata-Pur6na,  where  it  is  related  that  Brahma  trans- 
formed  himaelf  into  night,  invested  with  a  body ;  this 
the  Yakahaa  and  RAkahaaaa  seized  upon,  exclaiming, 
**  Ek)  not  spare  it--devour  it !"  when  Brahm&  cried  out, 
**Don't  devour  me  (mili  m&m  jalukata) — spare  me! 
{raktkatay  (See  F.  E.  HaU's  notę  to  Wilson's  FwAmk- 
Purana,  i,  82.)  Tbe  morę  probable  origin  of  the  word 
/icubA^u^-kindred  with  the  German  Recke  or  Riete — is 
that  from  a  radical  riih,  '^  hurt,"  or  **  destroy,"  with  an 
affix mu;  hence, literally, the  destructive  being. — Cham- 
beri* 8  Encychp,  a.  v. 

Raktialaiis  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  wbom 
Mohammedan  writers  speak  of  as  having  existed  among 
them  in  Arabia.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
them.  Tbeir  tenets  appear  to  have  been  thoee  of  the 
Mendacmt  (q.  v.)  or  Sabiaru  (q.  v.),  still  further  cor- 
rupted  by  Ebionite  influences.  See  Sprenger,  Moham- 
m^  i,  41 ;  ii,  155 ;  iii,  887, 395 ;  Weil,  Mohamińed,  p.  249, 
386;  Ueberweg,  Ilisł.  of  PhUotophy,  i,  409. 

Ralbag,  so  called  by  Jews  from  the  initial  lettera 
of  his  name,  'pl3"ia  "ja  "^"^b  S=R.  Leri  ben-Gerahon,  and 
known  by  Christian  writers  by  the  name  Magister  Leo 
de  Bannolis  or  Gertonides,  was  bom  in  1288  at  Bafiolas, 
not  far  from  Gerona,  and  died  abont  1845.  Little  is 
knoMrn  about  the  personal  bistory  of  this  remarkable 
Hebrew  beyond  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  his  residence 
in  Orange  and  Arignon,  be  was  providentially  exempt- 
ed  from  the  fearful  sufferings  inflicted  upon  his  brethren 
in  1806,  by  the  cruel  govemmeqt  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
bis  sucoessors,  and  tbat  he  was  thus  enabled  quietly  to 
consecrate  his  exŁraordinary  powers  to  the  elucidation 
of  tbe  ScripŁures,  as  well  as  to  tbe  adyancement  of 
science.  His  principal  work,  and  perbaps  tbe  greatest 
on  religious  pbilosophy,  is  his  S  wPl  Hl^n!?^  D,  The 
Wart  of  God  (Riva  di  Trento,  1560 ;  Leipsic,  1866).  In 
this  work  Gersonides  had  the  audacity  to  confess  tbe 
eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  was  ironically  called  ^'The 
Wars  with  (against)  God."  But,  as  free  as  God*8  sun, 
he  uttered  his  conyictions.  careless  of  conscqucnces,  and 
without  fear  of  offending  this  or  that  man,  sect,  or  es- 
tablished  opintons.  He  belieyed  in  the  progressive  nat- 
urę of  tboughts,  and  added  his  to  thoee  of  his  predecea- 
sors,  leaying  the  oonsequence  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
belieying  tbat  "time  develops  truth."  "Truth,"  he 
says,  '*  must  be  brougbt  to  light  even  if  it  contradicta 
the  revealcd  law  most  emphatically ;  as  the  Bibie  is 
no  tyrannical  law  which  intends  to  impose  untruth  for 
truth,  but  its  design  is  to  lead  us  to  true  knowledge" 
(introd.  p.  2  b ,  sect.  vi,  p.  69  a).  '  This  great  pbilosopb- 
ical  work  treats:  1.  Of  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul  (on 
which  there  are  fourteen  chapters) ;  2.  On  dreams  and 
prophecy  (eight  chapters) ;  8.  On  the  omniscience  of 
God  and  the  conflict  between  pbilosophy  and  religion 
(six  chapters) ;  4.  On  Proyidence,  yiewed  from  the  pbil- 
osophical  and  religious  standpoints  (seven  chapters). 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  a  cosmogony  de- 
signed  to  show  the  harmony  between  tbe  statemcnts  of 
the  Bibie  and  the  phenomena  of  the  unirerse.  lliat 
part  of  his  work  which  treats  on  astronomy,  and  which 
describes  an  astronomical  instrument  inyented  by  Ger- 
sonides to  facilitate  ot>servations,  was  so  much  appre- 
ciatcd  that  pope  Clement  Yl,  in  1342,  had  it  translated 
into  Łatin ;  and  Kepler,  aa  he  says  in  a  letter  to  John 
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Retnus,  took  mach  trouble  to  get  Łhe  book  of  rabbi 
Levi,  as  he  calls  faim  (utinam  apud  Habbiaot  imfenire 
posses  tracłatum  R,  Levi  gumtum  defenswtmm  Dti). 
The  same  was  done  by  Pico  de  Minndola  and  Łhe  greac 
Reucblin,  who  ąuotes  largely  from  Grenonidea.  Though 
he  began  his  authorship  wich  philosophical  and  scientitic 
productions  when  about  Łhirty  (1318),  yet  he  publUhed 
110  exegetical  work  till  he  was  thiity-seyen  years  of  age, 
from  which  Łime  he  unremiŁtingly  devoted  himself  to 
the  ezposition  of  the  fiible.  His  fint  commentary  is 
ou  the  book  of  Job,  and  was  finished  in  1325.  Twelvc 
months  later  (1326)  he  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  in  1328  a  commentary  on  Coheleth, 
or  Ecclesiastes.  About  the  same  time  Kalbag  finlshed 
his  -commentary  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  treat- 
ing  on  the  liexahemerou,  and  shortly  afler  issued  an 
expo8iŁion  of  Esther  (1329).  The  Pentateuch  now  en- 
gaged  his  attention,  and  after  laboring  on  it  eight 
yean  (1329-1337),  he  completed  the  intcrpretation  of 
this  difficult  part  of  the  Old  Test.  In  1338  he  finished 
a  commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets  —  i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  —  togcther  with  his  oom^ 
ments  on  Proverbe,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chron- 
ides.  The  following  are  the  editions  of  his  cxegetical 
works :  Hlinn  b?  ©IT^B,  Commentary  on  (he  Penta- 
teuch (first  printed  at  Mantua  before  1480,  then  by  Com. 
Adelkind,  Yenice,  1547,  and  then  agaiu  in  Frank furter^s 
Rabbinic  Bibie,  Amst.  1724-1727) :— 0'^X'^a3  bs  W^-^B 
D"^31123X*1,  Commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophets  (Leira, 
and  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles;  latest  edition,  Konigs- 
berg,  1860 : — exoerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  earlier  prophets,  entitled  nT^bsin,  Util- 
ityy  were  published  in  1550,  and  a  Jewish-German  ver- 
sion  of  them  is  given  in  JekutieFs  German  translation 
of  Łhe  Bibie  [Amst,  1676-78]) :— "^ioti  is  CIT^B, 
Commentary  on  Procei-bs  (Leira,  1492,  and  in  all  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles) ;  a  Łatin  translation  was  published  by 
Ghiggheo  (Milan,  1620) :— n^H  55  ©I^T^B,  Commen- 
tary on  Jofr  (Ferrara,  1477,  and  in  all  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles) ;  a  Latin  Łranslation  of  eh.  i-v  was  published 
by  L.  H.  d*Aquine  (Paris,  1623),  and  of  eh.  iv-viii 
by  Chr.  Ludovicus  (Leipsic,  1700) :— "T^tJ  by  101^'^B 
r\-n  nbnp  inO»  D'^'T^rn,  Commentary  on  Song  of 
Sonffś,  Esther,  EccleitasteSj  and  Ruth,  with  an  introduc- 
tion  by  Jacob  Morkaria  (Riva,  1560):— is  CI^-^B 
bM*^31,  Commentary  on  Daniel,  published  in  Italy  before 
1480,  in  Pratensis^s  Rabbinic  Bibie,  and  in  Frankfurter's. 
The  commentaries  on  £zra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chroń icles, 
which  he  finished  in  1338,  are  still  in  MS.,  Cod.  MS8. 
Opp.  288  O.  and  Mich.  623.  *'  As  to  his  modc  of  inter- 
pretation,  Ralbag  first  gives  an  explanation  of  Łhe  words 
(mian  ^TIK'^^)  in  each  secŁion,  Łhen  propounds  the 
meaning  according  to  the  context  (WTT^Bn  Tłfi^^a), 
and  finally  gives  Łhe  utiliŁy  or  appHcation  of  the  passagc 
(nririn)."  See  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  i,  82-^ ; 
Steitischneider,  Catahgut  Libr.  Jlebr,  in  BibL  Bodl.  col. 
1607-1615;  Wolf, /i«>/»ofAcca//*6r.i,726,etc;  iv,  892; 
Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Joel,  in  FrankeFs  Monate- 
$chHJ),  ix,  223,  etc.  (Leips.  1860),  x,  41-60,  93-111, 
137-145,  297-312,  333-344,  xi,  20-31,  65-75,  101-114; 
Gnitz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  vii,  345-352  (Leips.  1873) ; 
Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenih,  tt.  ».  Secłen,  iii,  83 ;  Etheridge, 
Introduciion  to  Ilebrew  Literaturę,  p.  261  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei,  p.  114  sq.  (Germ. 
transl.) ;  Basna^e,  I/istoire  den  Juifs  (Taylor's  transl.), 
p.  673 :  Ueberwep,  Jlisłory  of  Philosophy,  i,  421 ;  Prantl, 
Gesch.  d.  Logik,  ii,  394-896  i  Margoliouth,  Modem  Ju- 
daism  Inresfigated,  p.  253  ( London,  1843 ) ;  Levy,  Die 
Eieffese  bei  den  fraiaOs,  Uraeliten,  etc,  p.  34  sq.  (Leips. 
1873).     (B.  P.) 

Rale  (Rasie,  or  Raales),  Sebastian,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  was  boni  in  1657  or  1658, 
in  Łhe  province  of  Pranclie-Comte.     Having  entered 


the  Order  of  the  Jesuitt^  he  was  deapatched  to  Łhe  (sr- 
eign  work  in  1689.  He  arrived  at  Ouebec  in  the  fali  •  i 
that  year,  and  labored  faithfuUy  among  the  Indians  fu 
their  conversion,  and  for  a  time  with  much  show  of  nc- 
cess.  But  his  yenturesome  spirit  kd  him  into  dangerct^* 
paths:  he  frequently  went  far  beyond  the  tenitorr  cf 
those  savage8  friendly  to  him,  and  he  finally  paid  ;\  r 
his  daring  with  his  life.  He  was  killed  in  1724.  vViir 
out  on  an  expedition  with  Indians;  but  not  by  the  sjti- 
ages — he  fell  pierced  with  English  bullet&  He  l»i 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  Englishmen.  wfao  h&i 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  this  was  only  a  iv< 
yenge  for  his  treachery  to  the  wbitej  His  deaih  ««.« 
a  loss  not  only  to  Roman  CathoHcs,  bat  to  the  wcrll 
of  leaming.  Rale  was  a  superior  linguiat,  and  had  mt>}t 
himself  master  of  the  aboriginal  languages  and  compik*^ 
a  dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  lang^ge — of  which  the  3ix 
is  in  the  Harvard  Librar}* — which  was  published  at  tl-e 
expre88  wish  of  great  sayanta.  A  monument  was  ereti- 
ed  to  his  memory  by  blshop  Fen  wiek,  Aag.  29,  IłSS. 
See  Memoir,  by  C.  Francis,  D.D.,  in  Sparka,  A  mer,  Biuc. 
2d  series,  vol,  vii.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Ralelgh,  Walter,  Sir,  the  distinguished  Eoglish 
soldier,  navigaŁor,  and  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  a^. 
deseryes  a  place  here  on  account  of  bis  contributi<.4a 
to  sacred  song.     He  was  bom  at  Hayea,  near  tbe  coast 
of  Deyonshtre,  in  1552,  and  was  cducated  at  Oriel  C^ 
legę,  Oxford.     In  1569 — about  a  year  after  f^raduatitc 
— he  entered  the  yolunteer  corpa  which,  under  Cbaa- 
pemon,  went  to  France  to  fight  for  the  Hugueoot^ 
Subeeąuently  he  fought^  under  the  prinoe  of  Oranf:<r. 
in  the  Netherlands,  against  the  ^Munish.     In  157!<  be 
madę  his  first  yenture  in  nayigaŁion,  which  tbrr*o^b 
life  continued,  at  intenrals,  to  attract  him.      He  ttiec 
sailed,  iu  conjunction  witb  his  half-brother.  Sir  Huna- 
phrey  Gilbert,  with  the  purpoee  of  founding  a  colucy  in 
North  America.    But  tbe  expedition  proved  unsuccei^ 
ful ;  and  during  the  year  following  he  held  a  captaio  s 
commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  operations  against  tbe 
rebels,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  oourage  and  c««- 
ducL    He  attracted  the  notioe  of  queen  Elizabeth :  ai^ 
for  some  years  afterwards,  he  was  conatant  in  his  atteod- 
anoe  upon  the  queen,  who  distinguished  him  by  eo>- 
ploying  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  yaiious  delicate  i.4- 
fices  of  trust,  and  by  substantial  maiks  of  her  favcr. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  was,  however,  restless  in  the 
man,  and  in  1584,  a  patent  haying  been  granted  him 
to  take  possession  of  lands  to  be  discoyered  by  him  on 
the  continent  of  NorŁh  America,  he  iitted  out  two  ships 
at  his  own  expense,  and  shortly  achicved  the  discoverT 
and  occupation  of  the  territory  known  as  yirginia— t 
name  chosen  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  *'  virgia 
qneen"  herself.     Elizabeth  also  conferred  on  RaleurH 
Łhe  honor  of  knighthood.     If  we  except  the  que$(it>i»- 
ble  bencfit — wiŁh  which  his  name  remains  connected— 
of  the  introduction  of  tobacoo  into  Europę,  no  imoe- 
diaŁe  good  came  of  the  colony ;  and,  after  some  yesn 
of  struggle,  during  which  he  sent  out  several  auxiliaiT 
expeditions,  he  was  forced  to  relinqui8h  his  connectit-a 
with  it.     In  1587-88,  the  country'  being  menaced  by  a 
Spanish  invańon,  Raleigh  was  actively  and  rejsponsiUr 
occupied  in  orgauizing  a  resistance,  and  held  comnuuMi 
of  the  queen*8  forces  in  Comwall.     In  the  lat  ter  yeu 
he  shared,  with  new  access  of  honor,  in  the  »ńei  </ 
actions  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  dis|)er5ion  oftbe 
greaŁ  Armada,  and  was  thanked  and  rewardod  for  hk 
8ervices.    His  private  roarriagc  with  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  incurred  ber 
Majesty*s  severe  displeasure,  and  he  was  banished  fron 
court.     He  now  recurred  to  those  schemes  of  conque$t 
and  advenŁure  in  the  New  World  which  furmed  osie 
main  dream  of  his  life,  and  in  1595  headed  an  ex(ie- 
dition  to  Guiana,  having  for  its  object  the  discoTerr 
of  the  fabled  El  I>onido,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems,  the 
existence  of  which  in  these  regions  was  then  gcnerallr 
belieyed  in.     Of  this  brilltant  but  fruitless  advcntuiVt 
on  returning,  he  published  an  account.     Haviiig  rt- 
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^ained  Łhe  royal  fayor,  be  was  madę,  in  1596,  admirał 
iii  tbe  expediŁioa  againat  Cadiz,  commanded  by  How- 
ard and  Łbe  earl  of  Esaez,  and  was  admittedly  tbe  main 
instrument  of  its  success.  Also,  in  tbe  year  following, 
be  took  part  in  tbe  attack  on  tbe  Azores  madę  by  tbe 
same  commanders.  In  tbe  ooiurt  intrigues  wbicb  ended 
in  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  earl  of  Esses,  be,  after  this,  be- 
came  deeply  involved ;  and  certain  pointa  of  bis  con- 
duct — as,  notably,  tbe  sale  of  bis  good  ofBces  witb  tbe 
queen  in  bebalf  of  sucb  of  tbe  earFa  adberents  as  would 
buy  tbem — tbongb  easily  regarded  by  tbe  current  mo- 
rality  of  tbe  time,  bave  tixed  somewhat  uf  a  stain  on  a 
famę  otberwiae  so  splendid.  Witb  tbe  deatb  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  1603,  ends  bis  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Her  succcssor,  James,  from  tbe  tlrst  regarded  bim  witb 
suspicion  and  dislike.  He  bad,  besides,  madc  powerful 
enemies;  and,  wben  accused  of  conoplicity  in  a  plot 
against  tbe  king,  tbougb  no  jot  of  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing  any  way  concemed  in  it  was  produced  at  bis  trial, 
a  verdict  was  readily  procured  finding  him  guilty  of 
higb-treason.  The  language  of  tbe  prosecutor,  attor- 
ney-general  Coke,  was  outrageously  abusire.  He  caU- 
ed  Raleigb  "  a  damnable  atheist,"  "  a  spidcr  of  heli,"  a 
**  viperoas  traitor,"  etc.  Sentence  of  deatb  was  passed, 
but  James  did  not  venture  to  execute  bim ;  and  be  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  wbere,  for  thirteen  ycars,  be  remain- 
ed  a  prisoner,  his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  madę 
over  to  tbe  king's  favorite,  Carr,  subseąaently  earl  of 
Somerset.  During  bis  imprisonment,  Kaleigh  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  bis  chief  mon- 
ument in  this  kind  being  his  Uistory  of  the  World,  a 
noble  fragment,  still  notable  to  the  student  as  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  quaint  and  stately  old  Englisb  style. 
Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces.  giving  bint  of  a  genius 
at  oncc  elegant  and  sententious,  also  continue  to  be 
esteemed.  In  1615  be  procured  bis  releaae,  and  once 
morę  sailed  for  Guiana.  Tbe  expedition,  from  wbicb 
great  results  were  expected,  failed  miaerably.  He  him- 
self, in  con8equence  of  6evere  illness,  was  unable  to  ac- 
company  it  inland;  and  notbing  but  disaster  ensued. 
To  add  to  bis  grief  and  disappointment,  bis  eldest  and 
favortte  son  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  Spanish 
town  of  Sl  Thomas.  He  retumed  to  England,  broken 
in  spirit  and  in  fortunes,  only  to  die.  On  tbe  moming 
of  Oct.  29, 1618,  be  was  infamously  exccuŁed,  nominally 
on  the  sentence  passed  on  bim  sixteen  years  before, 
but  really,  tbere  is  reason  to  snppose,  in  baae  com- 
pliance,  on  James's  part,  witb  the  urgencies  of  tbe 
king  of  Spain,  who  reaented  bis  persistent  hostility. 
Raleigb  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  reraatile  and 
commanding  genius,  unąuestionably  one  of  tbe  most 
aplendid  figures  in  a  time  unosually  prolific  of  all  splen- 
did deyelopments  of  bumanity.  In  tbe  art  and  finoft 
of  the  courtier,  tbe  politic  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and 
tbe  skilful  daring  of  tbe  warrior,  be  was  almost  alike 
pre-eminent.  Tbe  morał  elevation  of  tbe  man  shone 
out  eminently  in  the  darkness  wbicb  beaet  his  later 
fortunes ;  and  tbe  calm  and  manly  dignity  witb  wbicb 
be  fronted  adyerse  fate  conciliated  even  those  whom 
his  baughtiness  in  prosperity  bad  offended.  Raleigbs 
lAfe  bas  been  written  by  Oldys,  Cayley  (Lond.  1806,  2 
Yols.),  and  P.  F.  Tytler  (Edin.  1833).  His  poems  were 
oollected  and  published  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Lond.  1814)  \ 
bia  Afiscelkmeout  WrUingt,  by  Dr.  Bircb  (1751, 2  yoIs.)  \ 
and  his  Complete  Works,  at  Oxford  (1829, 8  yoIs.). 

Rale(i)gh,  Walter,  D.D.,  ncphew  of  the  forego- 
ing,  was  born  in  1586,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  finally  be- 
came,  in  1620,  rector  of  Chedzoy,  Somersetsbire.  In 
1630  he  was  madę  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  won  much 
favor  from  Charles  I.  In  1634  he  was  madę  prebend 
of  Wells,  in  1641  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Wells, 
and  later  became  rector  of  Streat,  witb  the  chapel  of 
Walton,  Wiltsbire.  During  the  rebellion,  he  fell  under 
suspicion,  and  was  imprisoned  in  bis  bonse.  While 
thus  confined,  be  was  stabbed,  one  day  (1646),  in  an  en- 
oouDter  witb  the  guard,  from  wbose  impertinent  curi- 


oaity  be  was  deterroined  to  bidę  a  prirate  letter.  Eng- 
land lost  in  tliis  diyine  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
acbolarly  man.  Ohillingwortb  said  of  him  tbat  be  was 
the  beat  disputant  he  ever  met  witb.  His  works  are — 
Religuia  RaUghana ;  being  disoouraes  and  sermons  on 
several  subjects,  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  btsh- 
op  Patrick  (Lond.  1679,  4to;  1689,  4to)  i— Certain  Que- 
ries  Proposed  by  Roman  Ca/holicś,  and  A  nswered  by  Dr. 
Walter  Raleigh  (pub.  by  Howell,  1719, 8ro).  See  Wood, 
AlhentB  Oxon,;  Gentleman**  Ałayazine  (Lond.),  1857,  ii, 
643;  1858,1,82. 

Ralston,  Samukl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  tbe  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1756; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and,  after  en- 
tering  the  ministry,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  tbe 
spring  of  1794.  After  itinerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylrania,  he  went  West,  and  in  1796  be- 
came pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Mingo  Greek 
and  Williamsport  (now  Monongabela  City),  wbere  be 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  pastor  of  the 
latter  branch  thirty-five  years,  and  of  the  former  forty 
years.  In  1822  he  was  madę  D.D.  by  Washington  0>1- 
lege.  Pa.,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  25, 
1851.  As  a  preacher,  be  was  eminently  didacttc  and 
distinctire,  elear,  copious,  and  profound  in  the  exposi- 
tion  and  defence  of  truth.  His  published  works  are 
mostly  of  a  controyersial  character;  among  tbem  we 
find  —  The  Curry-comb  (1805): — a  work  on  baptism, 
comprising  a  review  of  CampbelFs  debatę  witb  Walker, 
and  letters  in  reply  to  bis  attack  upon  thia  reriew : — A 
Britf  Examination  o/ the  Principal  Prophedet  of  Dcm" 
iel  and  John: — A  Defence  of  Eranffelical  Psalmody, — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  146. 

Ram  (Heb.  id.  DH,  high),  the  namc  of  three  men  in 
ScripŁure. 

1.  (Sept.'Apa/i,y.r.'A|&pay  and  'OpaiA;  Yulg,  A  ranJ) 
The  aon  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab,  B.C.  cir. 
1780.  Ile  was  bom  in  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration 
tbere,  as  bis  name  is  not  mentione<l  in  Gen.  xlvi,  4. 
He  first  appears  in  Rutb  iv,  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chroń,  ii,  9, 10  adda  no  furtber  Information  concerning 
him,  except  tbat  he  waa  tbe  tecond  son  of  Hezron,  Jer- 
ahmeel  being  the  first^bom  (ver.  25).  He  appears  in 
tbe  New  Test.  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the  ancestry  of 
Christ  (MatL  i,  8,  4;  Lukę  iii,  33),  wbere  be  is  called 
Aram. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pa/l,  V.  r.  'Pdv,  'Apdp. ;  Vulg.  Ram.)  Tbe 
first -bom  of  Jerahmeel,  and  therefore  nephew  of  the 
preceding  (1  Chroń,  ii,  25,  27).  B.C.  post  1780.  He 
bad  three  sona — Maaz,  Jamin,  and  Ekcr. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pdfi,  V.  r.  'Apa/i ;  Vulg.  Ram.)  Elihu,  tbe 
son  of  Barach  el  the  Buzi  te,  ia  deacribed  aa  "  of  the  kin- 
dred  of  Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  Ra8hi's  notę  on  the  pas- 
sage  is  curious :  *"  of  the  family  of  Ram,'  Abraham ;  for 
it  is  said, '  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim*  (Josh. 
xiv) ;  this  [is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  witb 
Aram,  mentiuned  in  Gen.  xxii,  21  in  connection  witb 
Huz  and  Buz  (Gesch.  i,  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
coUateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  may  have 
Buggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  given  by  RasbL 
— Smith.     See  Aram. 

Ram  (b*^K,  dyU;  Kpióc).  Aa  thia  animal,  fat- 
tened,  waa  a  favorite  article  of '  food  (Gen.  xxxi,  88 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  18),  it  waa  conaidered,  wben  offered  as 
aacriflce,  of  bigher  value  tban  abeep  and  lambs  (Gen. 
xy,  9,  Numb.  xv,  5,  6;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  xxyiii,  U  sq.,  28 
sq. ;  Mic  yi,  7),  and  tbe  legał  ritual  gave  exact  direc- 
tions  on  tbe  sacrifice  of  tbem.  Tbe  rams  were  aome- 
times  bumt-ofFerings  (Ley.  yiii,  18,  21 ;  ix,  2 ;  xvi,  3 ; 
xxix,  18 ;  Numb.  yii,  15 ;  Psa.  lxyi,  15 ;  Isa.  i,  1 1 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  23,  etc),  aometimea  thank-offeringa  (Lev.  ix,  4, 18; 
Numb.  yi,  14,  17;  yii,  17;  xxviii,  11,  etc.),  aometimea 
treapaas-ofFeringa  (Ley.  v,  15,  18,  25;  vi,  6;  comp. 
Ley.  xix,  21 ;  Numb.  y,  8 ;  Ezra  x,  19,  etc).  Tbe  ram, 
too,  appeara  not  only  in  public  and  private  ofFeringa  in 
generał,  but  especially  in  tbe  purifying  aacrificca  of  tbe 
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NozariU  (Namb.  \i,  14)  and  tbe  aacrifices  of  Priestly 
Consecration.  IŁ  was  not  used  as  a  ain-offering.  In 
2  Chroń.  xxuc,  21  only  iha  teren  he-goaU  belong  to  the 
smr^ffennfff  as  ver.  28  shows ;  tbe  rama,  with  tiie  otber 
animals,  fonning  tbe  bumt-offering.  Tbe  use  of  tbe 
ram  as  tbank-  and  trespass-offering  is  pointed  out  in 
£xod.  xxix,  22  (comp.  Ler.  yiii,  16;  ix,  19;  Isa.  xxxiv, 
6).  Tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  used  rams  for  sacńfioe 
only  ćxceptional]y ;  yet  comp.  Pliny,  i/.  iV.  xxxiv,  19, 
19.  In  Egypt  tbis  was  morę  frequent  (Wilkinson,  v, 
191  8q.) ;  only  in  tbe  Tbebais  it  was  probibited,  save  at 
tbe  great  annoal  fe8tival  of  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  42). 
On  tbe  symbolic  nse  of  tbe  ram  in  Daniel  to  signify  tbe 
Persian  empire,  see  Cattlk,  No.  II ;  and  on  tbe  Bat- 
TERiKG-RAM,  see  8.  V.  Tbe  use  of  ram*8  skins  for  cover- 
ing  is  alluded  to  in  £xod.  xxv,  5;  xxvi,  14;  xxxvi,  19; 
xxxix«  34,  and  is  still  common  in  Palestine,  wbere  tbey 
are  also  "  Ąfed  rei^  (Exod.  xxv,  5)  for  tbe  use  of  tbe 
sboemakers  (Tbomson,  Land  andBookf  i,  139). — Wioer. 
See  Sheep. 

Ram,  Batterino  p3;  Sept.  j3fXó<rra<ric,  x^P"^'^ 
Yulg.  ariea),  Tbis  instrument  of  ancient  siege  opcra- 
tions  is  twice  menttoned  in  tbe  Old  Test.  (Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xxi,  22  [27]) ;  and  as  botb  references  are  to  tbe  batter- 
ing-rams  in  use  among  tbe  Assyrians  and  Babyloniaus, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  tbose  wbicb  are 
known  from  tbe  monuments  to  bave  been  employed  in 
tbeir  sieges.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  He> 
brew  word  tbere  is  but  little  doabt.  It  denotes  an  eu- 
gine  of  war  wbicb  was  called  a  ram,  eitber  because  it 
bad  an  iron  bead  sbaped  like  tbat  of  a  ram,  or  because, 
wben  used  for  battering  down  a  wali,  tbe  movement 
was  like  tbe  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attackiug  tbe  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  tbe  first  step 
appears  to  bave  been  to  form  an  inclined  piane  or  bank 
of  eartb  (comp.  Ezek.  iv,  2 — "cast  a  mount  against  it"), 
by  wbicb  tbe  besiegers  could  bring  tbeir  battering-rams 
and  otber  engines  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  walls.  **  The  bat- 
tering-rams," says  Mr.  Layard,  *'  were  of  several  kinds. 
Some  were  joined  to  movable  towers  wbicb  beld  war- 
riors  and  armed  men.  Tbe  wbole  tben  formed  one 
grcat  temporary  building,  tbe  top  of  wbicb  is  represent- 
ed  in  sculptures  as  on  a  Ievel  with  tbe  walls,  and  even 
turrets,  of  tbe  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  tbe 
battering-ram  is  witbouŁ  wbeels ;  it  was  tben,  perbaps, 
constructed  upon  tbe  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved.  Tbe  movable  tower  was  probably  sometimes 
unprovidcd  witb  tbe  ram,  but  I  bave  not  met  with  it 
so  represented  in  tbe  sculptures. . «  .  Wben  tbe  machinę 
containing  tbe  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework 
and  did  not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  dotb  or  some 
kind  of  drapeiy,  edged  witb  fringes  and  otherwise  or- 
namented,  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  tbrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  witb 
bides.  It  moved  eitber  on  four  or  on  six  wbeels,  and 
was  provided  witb  one  ram  or  witb  two.  The  modę 
of  working  tbe  rams  cannot  be  dctermined  from  tbe 
Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  tbe 
representations  in  tbe  bas-reliefs,  that  tbey  were  partly 
,8uspended  by  a  ropę  fastened  to  tbe  outside  of  tbe  ma- 
chinę, and  tbat  men  directed  and  irapelled  them  from 
witbin.  Such  was  tbe  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whosc  paintings  tbe  warriors  working  the  ram  may 
be  seen  through  the  frame.  Sometimes  tbis  engine 
was  omamented  by  a  carved  or  painted  figurę  of  the 
presiding  diyinity  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing 
a  bow.  The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by 
two  warriors:  one  dischaiged  his  arrows  against  tbe 
besieged,  whom  be  was  able,  from  bis  lofty  position,  to 
harassjnore  eifectually  than  if  be  bad  been  below;  tbe 
otber  held  up  a  shield  for  bis  companion'8  defence. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as  stepping 
from  the  machinę  to  the  battleraents.  .  .  .  Arcbers  on 
tbe  walls  hurled  Stones  from  slings  and  discharged  tbeir 
arrows  against  the  warriors  in  the  artilicial  towers; 
while  tbe  rest  of  tbe  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  en- 


deavoring  to  frastrate  tbe  atfeempts  of  th«  aasailant*  ^ 
make  breacbes  in  tbeir  walls.  By  droppin^  a  &^J . 
cbain  or  ropę  from  tbe  battlemcnts  they  canghi  ii> 
ram,  and  could  eitber  destroy  its  efBcacy  altog«tber.  •? 
break  tbe  force  of  its  blows.  Tbose  belowr,  howc^^r 
by  placing  hooks  over  tbe  engine  and  thro^riniir  t^^ 
wbole  weight  upon  them,  stmgglcd  to  retain  it  ir.  :i- 
place.  Tbe  besieged,  if  unaUe  to  di^place  tbe  faariff- 
ing-raro,  sought  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  hę^ift 
torches  or  firebrands  upon  it;  but  water  was  p^mr^- 
upon  tbe  flames  through  pipes  attached  to  tbe  artiil<^ 
tower"  {yinerek  and  ita  Remaisu,  ii,  367-370). — ikmit, 
See  Battkring-Ram. 

Ram,  PiRRRE  Francois  Xavier  de,  a  Belgian  Uf- 
torian  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Loorain^  Sept.  t 
1804,  studied  at  Maliiies,  and  in  1823  was  naade  pruf**^' 
or  in  a  seminary  of  tbe  same  place,  and  tau^bt  there  bti- 
til  its  suppression,  in  1825.  He  was  tben  madę  uchi- 
vi8t  to  tbe  arcbbisbop  of  the  diocese  of  Malines.  1= 
1827  he  took  boly  orders,  and  two  years  after  was  sp- 
pointed  professor  of  ecdesiastical  bistory  and  pbi^iso- 
phy  in  the  tbeological  seminary  at  Malines,  of  whidt 
wben  (in  1834)  enlarged  to  a  univerBity,  be  was  m»k 
rector.  In  1835  be  was  transferred  to  LouraiD,  «!d 
tbere  taught  until  bis  deatb,  in  1862.  He  was  a  kani- 
ed  man  and  greatly  revered  by  his  countrymen.  Ht$ 
writings  were  very  numerous.  Besides  his  biognphT 
of  tbe  principal  sainta  and  celebrated  persona  of  tik 
Low  Countries  —  a  work  in  wbicb  be  freelr  used  tbe 

m 

writings  of  Kaine — Kam  publisbed  tbe  foUowing  w<«ki 
of  interest  to  us:  Synodicum  Beifficum,  nre  Aeia  on- 
nium  Ecclefiiarum  Belgii  a  Concilio  Tridemiitto  Kfęu*. 
ad  1801  (MaL  1828-58);  Historia  PkUotopJkite  (Loer. 
1832-84, 8vo) ;  Fic  dea  Sainła  de  Godeacard  (Lonv.'l^•'i8- 
35,  22  vols.  8vo,  and  oflen);  Documenfs  relatij'*  tni 
TroubUa  du  Paya  de  Liiege^  soua  lea  Pj-incea  -  errqwi 
Louis  de  Bourbon  et  Jean  de  Horn,  1455- 1.585  (Brus. 
1844, 4to),  a  most  important  chapter  from  a  Bomaub:  C4i 
a  noteworthy  period  of  the  ante-reformation  morenie: 
in  the  Low  Countries,  etc.  See  Queran],  La  Fr^not 
Litteraire,  voI.  xi,  for  fuli  bibliograpby. 

Ra^ma  (VafŁa),  the  Greek  form  of  Ramak.  fooad 
in  Matt.  ii.  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi,  15.     The  original 
passage  alludes  to  a  massacre  of  Benjamites  or  Epb- 
raimites  (comp.  ver8.  9, 18)  at  the  Kamab  in  Benjaroin 
or  in  Mount  Epbraim.     Tbis  is  seized  by  tbe  eran- 
gelist  and  tumed  into  a  touching  reference  to  tbe 
daugbter  of  tbe  innocents  at  Betblebem,  near  to  wbicfa 
was  (and  ts)  tbe  sepulchre  of  Kacbel.     The  naroe  cf 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered  attadied 
to  a  spot  close  to  the  sepulchre.     If  it  exi8ted  there  in 
MatCbew'8  day,  it  may  have  prompted   bis  allusioi, 
thongb  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  tbis,  sińce  tbe 
point  of  the  ąnotation  does  not  lie  in  tbe  name  Banuth, 
but  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  tbe  cbildren,  as  is 
shown  by  tbe  change  of  the  vioic  of  tbe  original  to 
rkKva.     The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  Ramab,  one  of  tbe 
leading  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  not,  as  many  have  sap* 
posed,  to  some  place  of  that  name  near  Bethlebem. 
The  passage  is  a  difficult  one,  but  the  difliculty  mar  be 
8olved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  topograpby  of 
the  district.     Tbe  difficuUies  are  tbese :  ].  Wby  is 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  represented  as  weep- 
ing  for  ber  children,  seeing  that  Betblebem  was  in 
Judah  and  not  in  Benjamin  f     The  reply  ia,  Racbel 
died  and  was  buried  near  Betblebem  (Gen.  xxxr,  19): 
tbe  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  reached  to  ber  sep- 
ulchre (1  Sam.  X,  2);  not  only  were  the  children  of 
Betblebem  slain,  but  also  tbose  **  in  all  the  coaft  tbere- 
of,"  tbus  including  part  of  Benjamin.    The  spirit  of  (be 
departed  Rachel  is  tben  represented  as  rising  from  tbe 
tomb  and  mouming  ber  slaugbtered  childrpn.    2.  Bet 
wby  was  the  voice  of  lamentation  beard  in  Ramab, 
neariv  ten  miles  distant?     Tbe  answer  is  now  ea^. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  madę  by  the  cniel  mas- 
sacre, that  tbe  ery  of  distresa  went  through  tlie  wbole 
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land  of  Benjamin,  reaching  to  the  capital  of  fche  tribe. 
— Kitto. 

Rftma  iA,  in  HindA  mythology,  the  name  common 
to  three  incarnations  of  Yishnu,  of  Parasurama,  Kama- 
cbandra,  and  Balar&ma.    See  Yishnu. 

Ramadan,  the  ninth  loonth  in  the  Mohammedan 
vear.     In  it  Mohamnied  receired  his  first  revelation, 
and  eveiy  believer  ia  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  stńct 
Tast  throughout  ita  entire  courae,  from  the  dawn — when 
a  white  thread  can  be  distingiiiahed  froro  a  black  thread 
— to  sunaet.  Eating,  drinking,  amokuig,  bathing,  amell- 
ing  perfumes,  and  other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  awal- 
lowing  one*8  apittle,  are  atrictly  prohibited  during  that 
period.    £ven  when  obliged  to  take  medicine,  the  Moa- 
lem  must  make  aome  kind  of  amcnda  for  it,  such  aa 
spending  a  certain  aum  of  money  upon  the  poor.    Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  most  neceasary  wanta  may 
be  aatiafied — a  perroission  which,  practicaUy,  ia  inter- 
preted  by  a  profuae  indulgcnce  in  all  aorta  of  enjoy- 
menta.    The  faat  of  Ramad&n,  now  much  leas  obaerred 
than  in  former  tiroea,  ia  aometimea  a  rery  aerere  afflic- 
tion  upon  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the  month — 
the  year  being  lunar — happena  to  fali  in  the  long  and 
hot  daya  of  midaummer.     The  sick,  trarellera,  and  aol- 
diera  in  time  of  war,  are  temporarily  releaaed  from  thia 
duty,  but  they  have  to  faat  an  equal  number  of  daya  at 
a  8ub8eqnent  period,  when  thia  impediment  ia  removed. 
Nuraea,  pregnant  women,  and  thoae  to  whom  it  might 
prove  really  injuriona,  are  expressly  exempt  from  faat- 
ing.     We  may  add  that  acconling  to  aome  traditiona 
(Al-Beldawi),  not  only  Mohammed,  but  alao  Abraham, 
Mosea,  and  Jeaua  received  their  respective  revelation8 
during  thia  month.     The  principal  paaaagea  treating 
of  the  faat  of  Bamadftn  are  found  in  the  aecond  Surah 
ofthe  Koran, called  "The  Cow." — ChavAeri» Encyclop, 
8.  V.     See  Wellated,  City  of  the  Calipht,  ii,  245. 

Ra'mah  (Heb.  Ramah\  ^^'^)  aignifiea  a  keiffht,  or 
a  hiffh  placet  f^m  the  root  D^^,  to  be  high;  and  thua  it 
is  uaed  in  Ezek.  xvi,  24.  Yery  many  of  the  ancient 
citiea  and  villagea  of  Paleatine  were  built  on  the  topa 
of  hilla,  ao  aa  to  be  morę  aecure,  and  hence.  aa  waa  nat- 
ura!, auch  of  them  aa  were  eapecially  conapicuoua  were 
called  by  way  of  diatinction  nis*1in  (with  the  article), 
the  Ile^ht ;  and  thia  in  the  courae  of  time  came  to  be 
uaed  aa  a  proper  name.  We  find  no  leaa  than  five 
Kamaha  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  thia  aimple  name, 
besidea  aeyeral  compounda,  and  in  modem  Paleatine 
the  equivalent  Arabie  name  ia  of  Tery  frequent  occur- 
rence.  With  regard  to  moat  of  them  the  trareller  can 
atill  aee  how  appropriate  the  appellation  waa.  In  the 
A.  y.  we  have  rańoua  forma  of  the  word — Ramdth 
(P^*^),  the  ttatus  conatrucłus  (Joah.  xiii,  26),  Ram&th 
(riTSn  and  n^^)»  the  plural  (Joah.  xxi,  86;  1  Sam. 
xxx,  27);  and  Ramathdim  (D*^!^^*^),  a  dual  form  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).    jRemeth  (np*^)  appeara  to  be  only  another 

form  of  the  aame  word.  In  later  Hebrew,  rcuntha  ia  a 
recogniaed  word  for  a  hill,  and  aa  such  ia  employed  in 
the  Jewiah  yeraiona  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering 
of  Piagah.  See  alao  Arimatii^a.  (In  the  foUowing 
account  we  largely  foUow  that  in  Kitto*a  Cyclopoidia, 
with  important  additiona  from  other  aourcea.) 

1.  Ramah  of  Bknjamin  (Sept.' Pa/Aa  and 'Apa/ia, 
V.  r.  'la/ia,  'PafAfia,  'VafifŁavj  Bafid ,  Vulg.  liafna)^  fre- 
qucntly  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Joshua,  in  enumer- 
ating  the  towna  of  Benjamin,  groupa  Kamah  between 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth  (xviii,  25).  Thia  position  auits  the 
present  Ram-Allah,  but  the  conaiderationa  named  in 
the  Łext  make  it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  aite 
with  it  than  er-K&m.  It  ia  probably  thia  place  which 
ia  mentioned  in  the  atory  of  Deborah,"She  dwelt  under 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Kamah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim"  (Judg.  iv,  5).  The  Targum  on  thia 
pasaage  aułMtitutea  for  the  Palm  of  Deborah,  Ataroth- 
Deburah,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  town  of  Ataroth. 


Thia  has  ever%'thing  in  ita  favor,  aince  'At&ra  ia  atill 
found  on  the  left  hand  of  the  north  road,  yeiy  uearly 
midway  between  er-Ram  and  Beitln.  Ita  position  ia 
dearly  indicated  in  the  distreaaing  narrative  of  the 
Levite  recorded  iu  Judgea  xix.  Ile  left  Bethlehem  for 
hia  home  in  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  afternoon.  Paaaing 
Jeruaalem,  he  journeyed  northward,  and,  crossing  the 
ridge,  came  in  aight  of  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  each  stand- 
ing  on  the  top  of  ita  hill ;  and  he  aaid  to  hia  aerrant, 
"  Come  and  let  ua  draw  near  to  one  of  theae  placea  to 
lodge  all  night,  in  Gibeah  or  in  Ramah*'  (ver.  13).  The 
towna  were  near  the  road  on  the  right,  and  about  two 
milea  apart.  The  position  of  thcae  two  ancient  towna 
explain8  another  atatement  of  Scripture.  It  ia  aaid  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6)  that  "he  abode  in  Gibeah  under 
a  tree  in  Ramah."  The  meaning  appeara  to  be  that 
the  aite  of  hia  standing  camp  waa  in  aome  comroand- 
ing  apot  on  the  bordera  of  the  two  territoriea  of  Gibeah 
and  Ramah.  W^hen  larael  waa  divided,  Ramah  lay  be- 
tween the  rival  kingdoma,  and  appeara  to  havc  been 
deatroyed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt;  for  we  read 
that  "  Baaaha,  king  of  larael,  went  up  againat  Judah, 
and  buiU  Ramah"  (1  Kinga  xv,  17).  It  w^ia  a  strong 
poaition,  and  oommanded  the  great  road  from  the  uorth 
to  Jeruaalem.  The  king  of  Judah  was  alarmed  at  the 
erection  of  a  fortreaa  in  auch  close  proximity  to  hia  cap- 
ital, and  he  atopped  the  work  by  bribing  the  Syriana  to 
invade  northem  Paleatine  (verB.  18-21),  and  then  carried 
offall  the  building  materiala  (ver.  22).  There  ia  a  preciae 
apecification  of  ita  poaition  in  the  catalogue  of  the  placea 
north  of  Jeruaalem  which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  a^ 
diaturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  Aa- 
ayria  (laa.  x,  28-32).  At  Michmaah  he  croasea  tho 
ravine;  and  then  8ucce88ively  dialodgea  or  alarms  Gęba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  Each  of  theae  may  be 
recogniaed  with  almost  abaolute  certainty  at  the  prcaent 
day.  Gęba  ia  Jeba,  on  the  aouth  brink  of  the  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  dircctly  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Rnm,  on 
the  eleration  which  ita  ancient  name  implica.  Ramah 
waa  intimatciy  connected  with  one  of  the  aaddest  epocha 
of  Jewiah  hiatory.  The  fuU  atory  ia  not  told,  but  the 
outUne  ia  aketched  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  In  the 
finał  invasion  of  Judiea  by  the  Babyloniana,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  eatabliahed  his  headąuartera  on  the  plain  of 
Hamath,  at  Riblah  (Jer.  xxxix,  5).  Thence  he  sent 
hia  generała,  who  captured  Jeruaalem.  The  principal 
inhabitants  who  eacaped  the  aword  were  aeized,  bound, 
and  placed  under  a  guard  at  Ramah,  while  the  con- 
ąuerora  were  employed  in  pillaging  and  buming  the 
tempie  and  palące,  and  levelling  the  ramparta.  Amoug 
the  captivea  waa  Jeremiah  himself  (xl,  1,5,  with  xxxix, 
8-12).  Perhapa  there  waa  also  a  alaugliter  of  auch  of 
the  captivea  aa,  from  age,  wcakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  dcscrt  to  Baby- 
lon.  There,  in  that  heart-rending  acenc  of  capttves  in 
chains  wailing  over  slaughtered  kindrcd  and  desolated 
sanctuariea,  waa  fultilled  the  lirst  phase  of  the  prophecy 
uttered  onlv  a  few  vears  befurc :  **  A  voice  was  hcard  in 
Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter  wceping :  Rachel  wccp- 
ing  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not"  (Jer.  xxxi,  15).  That 
mouming  was  typical  of  another  which  took  place  six 
centuries  later,  when  tho  infants  of  Bethlehem  were 
murdered,  and  the  aecond  phase  of  the  prophecy  waa 
fulfilled  (Matt.  ii,  17).  As  Ramah  waa  in  Benjamin, 
the  propbet  introducea  Rachel,  the  mother  of  that  tribe, 
bewailing  the  captivity  of  her  deacendanta.  See  Rama. 
Ramah  waa  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  by  the  deacend- 
anta of  ita  old  inhabitants  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii, 
26 ;  Neh.  vii,  30).  The  Ramah  in  Neh.  xi,  83  is  thought 
by  aome  to  occnpy  a  different  poaition  in  the  list,  and 
may  be  a  diatinct  place  aituated  farther  weat,  nearer  the 
plain.  (Thia,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  are  the  only  paasagea 
in  which  the  name  appeara  without  the  article.)  The 
Sepu  finda  an  alluaion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv,  10,  where 
it  rendera  the  worda  which  are  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
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"and  shall  be  lifted  up  (MlSK^),  and  inbabited  in  her 
place,"  by  '*  Kamah  sball  remain  apon  her  place."  Ac- 
cording  to  Josepbus  (who  calls  it  *PafŁaŚ(Mtv)f  it  was 
forty  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem  (^Ant,  vtii,  12,  3); 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  8ixth  mile 
north  of  the  holy  city  (Onomasł,  s.  v. "  Rama ;"  but  in 
his  commentary  on  Hos.  v,  8,  Jerome  says  tu  teptimo 
lapide) ;  and  the  latter  States  that  in  his  day  it  was  a 
smali  rillage  {ad  Sopkomam,  i,  15). 

Modem  trarellers  are  right  in  identifying  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  with  the  yiUage  of  er-Rdm  (Brocardus,  vii ; 
Bobinson,  BibL  Ret,  i,  576);  though  Maundrell  and  a 
few  othero  have  located  it  at  Neby  SamwU.  £r-Raro 
is  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  four  south  of 
Bethel.  The  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  lies  two  miles 
Bouthward,  and  Gęba  about  the  same  distance  easŁward. 
Ram  is  a  smali,  miserable  village ;  but  in  the  wails  and 
foundations  of  the  hooses  are  many  large  hewn  Stones, 
and  in  the  lanes  and  fields  broken  columns  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  situation  is  com- 
roanding,  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  great  northem  road,  and  overlooking  the  broad 
sum  mit  of  the  ridge;  the  eastem  view  ia  intercepted 
by  bare  ridges  and  hill-tops.  The  whole  country  round 
Ramah  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  even  painfnl  desola- 
tion ;  but  this  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  great  events 
which  the  surrounding  heights  and  ruins  recall  to 
roemory.  On  the  ideutity  of  this  Ramah  with  that  of 
Samuel,  see  Ramatitaim-zopiiim. 

2.  RA3IAII  OF  AsHKR  (Sept. 'Pa/itt;  Vulg.  JTbrma), 
a  town  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix,  29,  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  boundańes  of  Asher.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  not  far  from 
Tyre,  towards  the  north  or  north-east.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mentiun  this  place,  but  in  such  a  way  as  shows 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  further  than  what  ia  stated  by 
Joshua.  In  the  Yulgate  Jerome  caUs  it  llormOt  making 
the  Hcbrew  article  n  a  part  of  the  woni ;  this,  however, 
is  plainly  an  error  {Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Rama ;"  and  notę 
by  Bonfr6re).  Robinson  visiced  a  village  called  Ramek, 
situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain-range, 
about  serenteen  miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  It  "  stands 
upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  with  green 
fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills."  In  the  rocks  are 
numerous  ancient  sarcophagi,  and  the  village  itsdf  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  Ho  says  "there  is  no  room 
for  question  but  that  this  village  represents  the  ancient 
Ramah  of  Asher"  (fiiW.  Ret.  iii,  64).  Its  position,  how- 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  asscrtion  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority,  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  notice  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  Ramah  was  too  common  to 
indicatc  identity  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Another 
Rameh  has  been  discovered  on  a  little  tell,  two  miles 
south-east  of  modem  Tyre,  and  about  one  mile  north- 
east  of  Ras-el-Ain,  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Yan  de 
Yelde,  Map  and  Memoir,  p.  342).  In  position  this  vii- 
lagc  answera  in  all  respects  to  the  Ramah  of  Asher. 

3.  Ramah  of  Gilkad  (2  Kinga  viii,  29;  2  Chroń. 
zxii,  6),  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

4.  Ramah  of  Naphtali  (Sept. 'Apa^X  v.  r.'Pa/ia; 
Yulg.  A  rama),  one  of  the  strong  cilies  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix,  36,  and  situated  apparently 
to  the  south  of  Hazor,  between  that  city  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Reland  secms  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  Ramah  of  Asher;  but  they  are  evidently  distinct 
cities,  aa  indicated  both  by  ancient  geographers  and  the 
sacred  wriier  (Paltest.  p.  963).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
record  the  name,  though  they  appear  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  place  (jOnomast,  s.  v.  "  Rama").     Beih- 

Rimah  (<^t3'^'7  ^'^^)i  a  place  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain, 
and  famous  for  its  winę,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(3fenachothf  viii,  6),  is  thought  by  Schwarz  (^Palest. 
p.  178)  to  be  the  Ramah  of  Naphtali.  About  8ix  miles 
west  by  south  of  Safed,  on  the  leading  road  to  Akka,  is 
a  largc  modem  village  called  Ramek.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  olive-groves. 


and  overlooking  a  fertile  pUio.  It  containa  no  yiaible 
traces  of  antiquity;  but  the  name  and  the  situation 
render  it  highly  probable  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
Ramah  of  Naphtali.  It  was  vbited  by  Schultz  in  1847 
(Ritter,  Pal.  und  Syr/m^  772),  and  by  Robinson  in  1852 
{Bib.  Res.  iii,  79).  See  also  Hackett,  lUlustr.  of  Script. 
p.  240;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  515.     See  Rama- 

TIIITK. 

5.  Ramah  of  Samuel,  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  that  prophet  (1  Sam.  i,  19;  ii,  11,  etc),  and  the  dty 
elsewhere  called  Ramatuaim-zophim. 

6.  Ramah  of  thk  SoirrH.    See  Ramath-negeb. 

7.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  towns  re- 
inbabited  by  the  Bcnjamites  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ńeh.  xi,  33).  U  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benja- 
min (above,No.  1),  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  po- 
sition in  the  list  (remote  from  Gęba,  Michmash,  Bethel, 
ver.  31 ;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  26, 28)  seems  to  remove  it  farther 
west,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  H adid,  and  Ono.  There 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  Bibie  of  a  Ramah  in  this  di- 
rection;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one,  though 
they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with  Ramathaim 
and  Arimathsa  (Onamasf.  s.  v.  **  Armatha  Sophim :"  and 
the  remarks  of  Robinson,  Bibl,  Ret.  ii,  239).  The  situa- 
tion of  the  modem  Rundek  agrees  very  well  with  this, 
a  town  too  important  and  too  well  placed  not  to  have 
exi8ted  in  the  ancient  times.  The  consideration  that 
Ramleh  signities  **sand,"  and  Ramah  ^a  height,"  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  the  one  being  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  other ,  if  so,  half  the  identifications  of 
modern  travellers  mu^t  be  rever8ed.  Beit-i^r  can  no 
longer  be  the  representatiye  of  Beth-horon,  because  ur 
means  "eye,"  while  koron  means  "caves;"  nor  Beit- 
lahm,  of  Bethlehem,  because  lahm  is  "tlesb,"and  lehfm 
"bread ;"  nor  el-Anl,  of  IClealeh,  because  el  is  in  Arabie 
the  article,  and  in  HeLrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these 
cases  the  tendency  of  language  is  to  rctain  the  sound 
at  the  expen8e  of  the  meaning. — Smith. 

8.  Ramah  near  Hebron,  calletl  Er-Ramek,  or  Ra- 
met  fl'KkaiU— "Ramah  of  Hebron,  or  Ramah  of  the 
Friend,  i.  e.  Ramah  of  Abraham,  or  the  High-place  of 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God.  It  lies  about  two  miles 
north  of  Hebron,  a  little  to  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Jemsalem,  on  an  eminence,  the 
top  and  Southern  slope  of  which  are  covered  with  an- 
cient foundations,  the  principal  of  which  are  thosc  of  a 
lai^e  building,  apparently  a  Christian  church.  The 
rains  are  described  by  Wolcott  {BibHołk.  Sac.  i,  45), 
and  by  Dr.  Wilson  {I^ndt  of  (ke  Bibie,  i,  382).  The 
top  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
a  gap  in  the  mountains  towards  the  north-west.  >  Thia 
Ramah  the  Jcws  cali  the  ^  House  of  Abraham,"  where, 
they  say,  Abraham  lived  when  he  dwclt  at  Mamre. 
But  the  *^pUiin  of  Mamre,"  with  the  great  Sindian^  or 
evergreen  oak  in  the  middle  of  it  (if  not  the  same,  the 
offspring,  most  probably,  of  the  trce),  undcr  which  Abra- 
ham entertaincd  the  angels,  would  secm  to  have  an- 
ciently  lain  to  the  west  of  Hebron,  as  Machpelah,  which 
is  at  Hebron,  is  said  to  be  hefore,  i.  e.  to  the  east  of, 
Mamre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Abraham 
may  have  had  his  habitation  or  tent  at  Ramah  for  a 
part  of  the  time  he  was  at  Mamre  or  near  Hebron,  or, 
which  is  still  morę  probable,  the  altar  which  he  erect- 
ed  (Gen.  xiii,  18),  his  high-place,  or  place  of  worship, 
may  have  been  at  er-Rameh,  or  Ramet  el-Khalll, "  the 
high-place  of  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  Abraham  the  friend 
of  God,  while  he  dwelt  or  had  his  tent  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre. 

Some  suppose  that  this  Ramah  may  be  the  Ramah 
of  Samnel  and  the  place  where  Saul  was  anointed. 
Wolcott  and  Yan  de  Yelde  contend  for  this.  But  thia 
place  is  far  too  distant  from  RacheFs  tomb  to  admit  of 
the  supposition,  not  to  speak  of  other  insuperable  diffi- 
culties.  The  place  where  Samuel  was  when  he  anoint- 
ed Saul  was  evidently  near  or  not  far  from  RacheFs 
tomb  (1  Sam.  x,  1-1 1).  It  is  much  roore  probable  that 
Bethlehem,  or  the  high-place  at  or  near  Bethlehem, 
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was  the  place  where  Samuel  aoointed  SauL  The  name 
of  Karnet  el-KhalU  impliee  that  that  place  had  to  do 
with  Abraham  thc  fńeud  of  God,  and  not  with  Sam- 
uel.— ^Fairbairn. 

Raznanandis,  a  Hindii  sect  which  addressed  ita 
deyoŁions  particularly  to  Karoachandra,  and  the  divine 
manifestations  conneoted  with  Yishnu  in  that  incarna- 
Łion.     The  originator  of  this  sect  was  łUm&uand,  who 
is  calculated  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  to  have  flouńsh- 
e<l  in  tho  ond  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th 
centuiy.     Ile  resided  at  Benares,  where  a  maCh^  or 
monaster^",  of  his  followers  is  said  to  have  formcrly  ex- 
isted,  but  to  have  been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  BIus- 
Bulnaan   princea.     The  Ramanandis  reverence  all  the 
incamations  of  Yishnu,  but  Łhey  maintain  the  superi- 
ority  of  Rama  in  the  present  age  or  Kali-Yyg^  though 
thcy  vary  considerably  as  to  the  exclusivc  or  coIlective 
worship  of  the  małe  and  female  members  of  this  incar- 
nation.     The  ascetic  and  mendicant  followers  of  Rama- 
nand  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  sectarics  in  Gan- 
getic  India.     In  Bengal  they  are  comparatirely  few; 
beyond  this  province,  as  far  as  to  Allahabad,  they  are 
probably  the  most  numerous,  though  they  yield  in  in- 
fluence and  wealth  to  the  Saiva  branches.    From  this 
point  they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  country  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
In  the  district  of  Agra  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.    The  numerous  rotaries  of  the 
Ramanandis  bielong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmins.— 
Gardner,  Faitks  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ra^mathite  (Heb.  Ramathi',  '^n^'^,  an  uikabitant 
of  Ramah ;  Sept.  ó  Pa/ca3a7oc),  an  epithet  of  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  who  was  over  the  rineyards  of  king  Da- 
Tid  (1  Chroń,  xxvii,  27).  The  name  impliea  that  he 
was  natire  of  a  place  called  Ramah,  but  of  the  variotts 
Ramahs  mentioned  nonę  is  said  to  have  been  remarka- 
ble  for  vines;  nor  is  there  any  tradition  or  other  clue  by 
which  the  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy  be- 
longed  can  be  identified.    See  Ra3iaii. 

Ra'math-Ie'lii  (Heb.  Ramath'  Lechi\  ''rt  n^-^, 

craggy  heigkl  [see  below  ] ;  Sept.  'Ayaipcffic  eiayóifoc ; 

Vulg.  Ramatftleckij  q\tod  inłerpretatur  elecałio  maxUla)» 

The  origin  of  this  name,  which  occurs  only  in  Judg. 

XV,  17,  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in 

Scripture  histon\     Samson,  having  been  bound  with 

two  new  cordfl,  was  given  up  to  the  Philistines  at  a 

place  called  Lehi,  a  name  which  signifies  "jawbone." 

When  the  enemy  attacked  him,  he  burst  his  bonds, 

seized  the  jawbone  {Uhi)  of  an  ass  that  lay  upon  the 

ground,  and  with  this  odd  weapon  siew  a  thousand  of 

them.    Then  he  threw  away  the  jawbone,  and,  as  a 

memoriał  of  the  erent,  and  by  a  charactcristic  play 

upon  the  old  name,  he  called  the  place  Ramatk-lehi — 

that  is,  the  lifting  (or  wielding?)  of  the  jawbone;  and 

80  it  is  interprcted  in  the  Yulgate  and  in  thc  Sept. 

See  Samson.    But  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  {Thesaur, 

p.  752  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this  the  voweI- 

points  ahould  be  altered,  and  the  words  become  n^"^, 

*frib ;  and  that  as  they  at  present  stand  they  are  ex- 

actly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb, 
and  mean  the  "  height  of  Lech  i."  If  we  met  with  a 
siniilar  account  in  ordinary  history,  we  should  say  that 
.  the  name  had  aiready  been  Ramath-lehi,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  parono- 
masia  which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had 
indiilged  himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  possi- 
ble  exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the  posi- 
tivG  statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative  rec- 
ords.   For  the  topography  of  tho  place,  see  Leiii. 

Ra'math-miz'pell  (Heb.  Ramałh'  ham-MUa- 
j)e&',  )1B2Cątl  T\'^'^^  hvfh' place  of  the  wafck-toiter ; 
Sept.'Apa/3w^  Kard  rĄv  M.aff<ni^a,  v.r.  'Pafiw^  Kar  A 


rffv  Macr^^';  Yulg.  Ramath  Masphe),  In  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Joshua  states  that 
Moses  gave  them  inheritance  .  .  .  :  **from  Heshbon 
unto  Ramath-mizpeh,  and  Betonim"  (Josh.  xiii,  26). 
This  place  is  nowhere  ęlsc  mentioned ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  constituted  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  tribe,  which  ran  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  in  the  parallel  of  Jerash,  to  the  southeni  end  of 
the  Sea  of  (Galilee.  It  was  in  this  region  Jacob  and 
Laban  had  their  remarkable  interriew  and  entercd  into 
the  coyenant.  The  place  where  they  vowed  to  each 
other  was  marked  by  a  heap  of  Stones,  and  called  both 
Gaked  and  Mizpah  (Gen.  xxxi,  48,  49).  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  iiłentity  of  the  Mizpah  of  Jaoob 
and  Ramath-Mizpeh.  See  Gad  ;  Jkgar-Saiiadutha. 
There  was  a  Mizpeh  in  Gilead,  on  the  north-east  bonler 
of  Gad,  and  cloee  to  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites. 
In  later  times  the  latter  became  the  great  gathcring- 
place  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan.  See  Ramotii- 
GiLEAD.  It  apparently  was  the  same  as  Ramath-miz- 
peh. In  the  books  of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears 
in  the  garb  of  Maspha  (1  Mace.  v,  35),  but  no  informa- 
tion  is  aflbrded  us  in  either  Old  Test.  or  Apocrypha 
as  to  its  position.  The  lists  of  pUces  in  the  districts 
north  of  es-Salt,  colTected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  given 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Rei.  Ist  ed.  App.  to  vol.  iii),  oon- 
tain  several  names  which  may  retain  a  tracę  of  Ramath, 
yiz,Rumeimin  (1676),  Reimun  (166  a),  ^umroma  (165  a); 
but  the  situation  of  these  places  is  not  accurately 
known. 

Ra'math-ne'geb,  or  Ramath  or  the  South 
(Heb.  Ramath'  Ne'<feb,  2^3  r.p'p ;  Sept,  Ba/ii^  Kard 
\i/3a,  V.  r.  'lafiid  Kard  \ifia ;  Yulg.  Ramath  contra 
australetn  plagam\  a  place  apparently  on  the  extreme 
Southern  border  of  Simeon.  In  this  form  it  is  onlv 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix,  8 ;  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  construction,  there  being  no  copulative,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  another  name  for  Baalath-bker,  as 
suggested  by  Reland  (PaUesł,  p.  964),  and  interpreted  by 
Keil  (ad  loc) ;  yet  the  SepL  makes  the  places  distinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Negeb  is  manifestly  the  name  of  a 
district,  and  not  a  generał  term,  signifying  "south.** 
See  Negeb.  Ramah  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Judah  (corop.  Josh.  xv,  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon 
in  1  Chroń,  iv,  28-33 ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jcroroc.  Yan  de  Yclde  (3/fmotr,  p.  842)  takes  it 
as  identical  with  Ramath-lehi,  which  he  tinds  at  Tell 
el-Lekiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  sonth  as  to  be 
out  of  thc  circle  of  Samson^s  adyeutures,  and,  at  any 
ratę,  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

lu  1  Sam.  xxx,  27,  South  Ramoth  (SIł3*nil3'|^,  in 
thc  plural;  Sept.  'Pafid  vótov,  v.  r.  'Pafid^  v6vov; 
Yulg.  Ramoth  ad  mei-idiem)  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  cities  to  which  David  sent  portions  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Amalekites.  Doubtlesa,  it  is  the  same  place 
calleil  by  Joshua  Ramath-negeb.  Thc  name  should 
be  written  Ramoth' negeb.  The  site  is  unknown,  and 
the  region  where  it  stood  is,  in  a  great  measure,  uucx- 
plored. 

Ramatha^im - zo'phim  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
ha'Ramatha'yim  Tsophim',  D*^Bix  C^ri^'^r|,  the  iwo 
heightSf  watchers;  Sept,  'Apfia^aifi  2«0a,  v.  r.  'ApfŁa- 
^atfi  2)<i>^i/i,  making  thc  art.  M  part  of  the  word; 
yu\g.  Ramathaim  Sophim)jthe  birthphice  of  the  proph- 
et  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  19),  his  own  permanent  and  offi- 
ciał  residence  (vii,  17 ;  viii,  4),  and  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulture  (xxv,  1).  It  was  in  Mount  Ephrairo  (i,  1).  It 
had  apparently  attached  to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at 
which  tho  "company"  (or  "school,"  as  it  is  called  in 
modem  times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophcts  was  roain- 
tained  (xix,  18,  etc;  xx,  1);  and  it  had  aiso  in  ita 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  (libeah  of  Saul) 
a  great  well,  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu  (xix,  22). 
Sec  Seciiu.  Thid  u  all  we  know  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 
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Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  aa  a  Hebiew  word,  is  dual 
— "  the  double  eminence."  TbU  may  point  to  a  pecu- 
liańty  in  Łbe  sbape  or  naturę  of  tbe  pUice,  or  may  be 
an  iiistance  of  tbe  tendenc}',  familiar  to  all  studenta, 
lybicb  exists  in  langnage  to  force  an  arcbaic  or  foreign 
name  into  an  intelligible  form.  It  is  given  in  ita  com- 
plete  sbape  in  tbe  Ilebrew  text  and  A.  Y.  but  once  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  Elaewbere  (i,  19 ;  ii,  U ;  vii,  17 ;  viii,  4 ;  xv, 
84;  xvi,  13;  xix,  18, 19,  22,  23;  xx,  1 ;  xxv,  1;  xxviii, 
8)  it  occurs  in  tbe  shorter  form  of  Ramab  (q.  v.).  Tbe 
Sept.,  bowever  (in  botb  MSS.),  give8  it  tbrougbout  aa 
Armathaim,  and  inaerta  it  in  i,  3  after  the  words  **  his 
city,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  tbe  Hebrew  and  A.  Y. 
Geaenius  que8tions  the  identity  of  Ramathaim-zopbim 
and  Ramab  (TkesaunUf  p.  1275) ;  but  a  comparison  of 
1  Sam.  i,  1  witb  ver.  19  ahowa  without  doubt  tbat  tbe 
aame  place  ia  referred  to.  It  is  implied  by  Joaepbua, 
and  affirmed  by  Euaebiua  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomas' 
ticon  (''Armathem  Seipha");  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  ąueationed  bad  there  not  been  otber  Ramaha  men- 
tioned  in  the  aacred  biatory.  Of  the  force  of  "  Zopbim** 
no  feaaible  explanation  bas  been  given.  It  waa  an  an- 
cient  name  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan  (Numb.xxiii|  14),  and 
there,  aa  here,  waa  attached  to  an  eminenoe.  In  tbe 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zopbim  ia  rendered 
*'  Ramatha  of  the  acbolara  of  tbe  propheta;"  but  thia  ia 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  regarding 
the  prophets  aa  watchmcn  (the  root  of  zopkim,  alao  tbat 
of  mizpehf  baving  tbe  force  of  looking  out  afar),  coupled 
with  the  fact  tbat  at  Kaioth  in  Ramab  there  waa  a 
acbool  of  prophets.  The  most  natural  expUnation  ap- 
pears  to  be  tbat  Zuph,  one  of  Samuers  ancestors,  had 
migrated  from  his  home  in  Epbratah  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chroń,  vi,  35),  and  aettled  in  a  district  to  wbich  be  gave 
his  own  name,  and  wbich  waa  afterwarda  called  the  land 
of  Zuph  (1  Sam.  ix,  5).  Ramab,  or  Ramathaim,  waa 
the  chief  town  of  thia  diatrict,  and  waa  heuce  called 
Ramatbaim-ZopAim,  tbat  is,  **  Ramah  of  tbe  Zuphitea" 
(aee  Robinaon,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  7).     See  Zophim. 

Tbe  position  of  Ramathaim-zopbim  is  regarded  by 
many  scholara  as  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Biblical  geogra- 
phy.  As  the  city  is  one  of  great  interest,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  principal  theories  as  to  its  site,  and 
then  to  State  tbe  data  on  wbich  alone  tbe  aite  can  be 
determined. 

(1.)  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  locate  it  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  {Onomcuł,  s.  v. "  Armatha  Sophim"),  and  identify 
it  with  the  Arimathiea  of  tbe  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxvii,  57). 
Jerome*s  words  are:  *'Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of 
Helkana  and  SamueL  It  liea  near  (7rXf}(rcov)  Diospo- 
lia :  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  be  from 
Arimathaea.^'  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the  modem  Lndd; 
and  the  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  Ramleh,  the  well- 
known  modem  town,  two  milea  from  Ludd.  Jerome 
agreea  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  this  paasage ; 
but  in  the  Epitaphium  PaulcB  (Epist.  cviii)  he  connects 
Ramleh  with  Arimathna  only,  and  placea  it  haudpro^ 
ad  a  Lydda,  Thia  laat  identification  may  be  correct; 
for  the  Sept.  'ApfUi^aifi  aeema  to  be  the  aame  name  aa 
the  New-Test. ' Aftifia^aia,  and  repreaents  tbe  Hebrew 
&*^n^nr(,  with  the  artide.  There  ia  no  doubt  there 
waa  a  city  called  Armatha  or  Ramathem  on  tbe  plain 
near  Lydda  at  an  early  period ;  and  its  modem  repre- 
8entative  may  be  Ramleh,  aa  sucrgested  by  Reland  and 
others  (Reland,  PalcBsi,  p.  580,  959 ;  see,  however.  Rob- 
inson, Bib,  Re»,  ii,  238).  But  Ramab  of  Samuel  could 
not  bavc  been  so  far  dlstant  from  Gibeab  of  Saul :  and 
there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  identification  in  the  fact 
tbat  Ramleh  ("  the  sandy")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the 
maritime  plain,  and  caiinot  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
be  in  Mount  Ephraim  or  any  otber  mountain  district. 
Eusebius  posaibly  refers  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Neh.  xi,  83. 

(2.)  Some  would  identify  this  city  with  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1275;  Winer,  Real- 
Worterh,  s.  v.  **  Rama") ;  but  this  Ramah  seema  too  doae 


to  SauFa  residenoe  at  Gibeah  to  suit  the  reąnifemetitiof 
the  aacred  nanativo  in  1  Sam.  xix,  18.    (Yet  aee  bek>w.) 

(3.)  Rolunaon  haa  auggeated  that  tbe  aite  of  Ramah 
may  be  that  now  occupied  by  the  viUage  of  Sobą,  which 
stands  on  a  lofty  and  conapicuoua  hUl-top,  about  8ix 
milea  weat  of  Jerasalem.  Sobą,  he  tbinks,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  name  Zuph,  Its  elevation  would 
answer  well  to  the  designation  Ramah,  It  might  be 
regarded  as  included  in  the  roountains  of  Ephraim,  or, 
at  least,  as  a  natural  extension  of  them ;  and  a  not  very 
wide  detour  would  take  the  traveUer  from  Sóba  to  Gib- 
eab by  tbe  tomb  of  Rachel  {Bib,  Res.  ii,  7-9).  The  ar^ 
guments  are  plausible,  but  not  convincing;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  even  Robinson*8  remarkable  geograph- 
ical  knowledge  haa  failed  to  throw  light  on  the  aite  of 
Ramathaim-zopbim. 

(4.)  Wolcott,  aeeing  on  the  apot  tbe  difficultiea  at- 
tendiug  Robinaon^a  theory,  and  finding  a  remarkable 
ruin,  called  Rameł  el-Khulilf  near  Hebron,  oonduded 
that  thia  waa  tbe  aite  of  SamueFa  city.  A  aummaiy 
of  hia  reaaons  ia  givcn  by  Robinson  in  the  Biblical  Cab- 
inet  (xliii,  51 ;  see  also  Bib,  Ret.  iii,  279).  They  are  not 
morę  convincing  tban  thoae  advanced  in  favor  of  Sóba, 
vet  they  have  been  adopted  and  expanded  by  Yan  de 
Yelde  (lYorrał,  ii,  48-54 ;  Memoir,  p.  341).  Thia  is  alao 
supported  by  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  247). 

(5.)  Gesenius  tbinks  tbat  Jebd  FureidiSy  or,  aa  it  is 
usually  called,  Frank  Mountain^  the  con^icuous  conical 
bill  three  milea  aouth-eaat  of  Bethlehem,  ia  the  tme 
aite  of  Ramah  {Thesaurugf  p.  1276).  This,  however,  is 
pure  conjecture,  without  any  evidence  to  aupport  it. 

(6.)  Ewald  ia  in  favor  of  the  little  vil]age  of  Ratn^ 
A  Uahf  a  mile  weat  of  Beeroth  (jGeMchidUt^  ii,  550,  notę), 
It  ia  doubtleaa  aitiiated  in  Bfount  Ephraim,  retaina  the 
old  name,  and  the  name  Aliah,  ''God,**  might  be  an 
indication  of  aome  old,  peculiar  aanctity ;  bat  it  is  open 
to  the  aame  objectiona  aa  all  others  north  of  Rachd*8 
tomb.  Lieut.  Conder  inclinea  to  thia  poaition  {Tent 
Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  116),  remarking  tbat  near  it  ia  a 
ruined  village  called  Sueikefa,  perhapa  the  Sechu  of  1 
Sam.  xix,  22. 

(7.)  One  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
moat  plausible,  theories  is  that  which  locates  Ramath- 
aim-zopbim at  Neby  SamwiL  It  is  most  probably  to 
this  place  Prooopius  alludea  in  the  atatemeut  that  Joa- 
tinian  caused  a  well  and  a  wali  to  be  erected  for  the 
convent  of  SL  Samud  {De  Aldific,  Just,  v,  9;  compu 
Robinaon,  Bib,  Res,  i,  459).  From  the  7th  centary, 
when  Adamnanua  deacribed  Paleatine,  and  apoke  of 
*'the  city  of  Samuel,  wbich  is  called  Ramatha"  (i^orfgf 
TraveU  [Bohu],  p.  5),  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to 
tbe  present  day,  the  name  of  the  prophet  haa  been  eon- 
nected  with  this  spot;  and  the  uniform  tradition  of 
Jews,  Christiana,  and  Mohammedans  bas  madę  it  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  burial  (see  authorities  cited  in 
Robinaon,  /.  c),  Tbe  Cnisaders  built  a  church  OTer 
the  alleged  tomb,  which,  afler  the  fali  of  the  Latin 
kingdom,  was  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  walls 
and  tali  minaret  are  still  visible  from  afar  (Quare8miu8, 
ii,  727 ;  Pococke,  ii,  48).  Neby  Samwll  is  unąoeation- 
ably  the  aite  of  a  very  andent  city;  ita  position  on  tbe 
Bummit  of  a  high  conical  bill  would  give  it  a  jnst  title 
to  the  name  Ramah ;  it  probably  lay  within  tbe  region 
termed  the  "Mountaina  of  Ephraim;"  and  it  would 
form  an  appropriate  reaidence  for  the  great  judge  of 
IsraeL  It  is  near  this  place  that  the  great  well  of 
Sechu,  to  which  Saul  came  on  bis  way  to  Ramab,  now 
called  Samuera  fountain,  near  Bdt  laka,  or  Beit  Isku,  is 
thought  by  aome  to  be  found;  and  near  Neby  Samwil 
is  Beit  Hantnah,  auppoaed  to  be  Naioth,  the  College  of 
Prophets,  or  "  the  Houae  of  Inatruction"  of  the  Jewiab 
Targum,  which  waa  oonnected  with  Ramah  of  Samu^ 
(1  Sam.  xix,  18-24).  See  Naiotk.  Yet  there  are  Tery 
formidable  objectiona  to  ita  identification  with  Ramath- 
aim-zopbim. It  appears  to  be  too  near  Gibeah,  the 
capital  of  Saul'8  kingdom,  to  form  a  aafe  refnge  for 
Dayid  when  he  fled  from  that  monaich:  it  is  not  an 
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lioar*8  rtde  distant,  and  it  is  in  fuli  view.  It  has  been 
shown,  besides,  Łbat  Neby  Samwll  is  moat  probably  the 
aite  of  Mizpah  (q.  v.)« 

(8.)  Bonar  (^L<tnd  of  Promite,  p.  178,  554)  adopta  er- 
Jiam^  wbich  be  plaoes  a  sbort  diatance  north  of  Betb- 
lehenOi  eaat  of  Racbers  sepulcbre.  Etuebiua  (Onomast, 
&  V.  *Paptdi)  aajTB  tbat  "  Rama  of  Benjamin"  ia  near 
{irepO  Betblebem,  where  the  *^voioe  in  Rama  was 
beaLid ;"  and  in  our  Łimea  tbe  name  is  mentioned,  be- 
sides  Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob- 
inaon,  BUk  Bes.  ii,  8,  notę) ;  but  this  cannot  be  refcarded 
as  certain,  and  Stewart  has  pointed  out  tbat  it  is  too 
dose  to  RacheFs  monument  to  suit  tbe  case. 

(9.)  Schwarz  {Palest.  p.  152-158),  surtiug  from  Gib- 
eab  of  Saul  as  tbe  borne  of  Kish,  fixes  upon  Ramehf 
north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur,  wbich  be  supposes 
alao  to  be  Ramoth,  or  Jarmuth,  the  Levitical  city  of  Is- 
sachar.  Ali  tbat  is  directly  said  aa  to  its  aituation  ia 
tbat  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i,  1);  and  tbis 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechem.  But  the  wbole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of 
the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  connection  with  wbich 
alone  tbis  Ramah  is  mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the 
region  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibeab,  the  residence  of  Saul,  tbat  it  seems  im- 
possible  not  to  look  for  SamueFs  city  in  the  same  local- 
ity.  It  appears,  from  1  Sam.  vii,  17,  that  his  annual 
functiona  as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh — the  first 
on  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin;  the  second  near 
Jericho  at  ita  eastem  end ;  and  the  third  on  the  ridge 
in  morę  modem  times  known  as  Scopus,  overlooking 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  tbe  southem  oonfines  of 
Benjamin.  In  tbe  oentre  of  these  was  Gibeab  of  Saul, 
the  Toyal  residence  during  the  reign  of  the  flrst  king, 
and  the  centrę  of  bis  operations.  It  would  be  doing  a 
violence  to  the  wbole  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look 
for  Samuers  residence  ontside  these  narrow  limits. 

Those  Scriptural  allusions  which  tend  to  indicate  the 
position  of  Ramathaim-zopfaim  are  the  following,  and^ 
they  are  oar  only  trustworthy  guides.  The  statements 
of  Eosebiua  and  later  writers  can  have  little  weight; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  tbat  all  knowledge  of  the  city 
was  lost  before  their  time. 

(o.)  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  we  read,  '*There  was  a  oertain 
nian  of  Ramatbaim-zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim."  From 
this  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  Ramathaim  was 
situated  in  the  district  called  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
construction  of  the  Hebrew,  bowerer,  does  not  make 
tbis  ąuite  certain.  Tbe  pbrase  D'»B1X  D'^niain— ,13 
D*^"1EK  ^nia  might  possibly  mean,  not  that  Ramath- 
aim was  Ul  Mount  Ephraim  (which  would  be  espressed 
rather  by  ^MS),  but  that  Elkanah  was  in  some  way  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (the  Hebrew  is  "^MC),  though  resid- 
ing  in  Ramathaim.  The  statement  of  the  sacred  writ^ 
er,  therefore,  does  not  form  an  insuperable  objection  to 
a  theory  that  would  locate  Ramathaim  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Mount  Ephraim.  Besides,  the  extenŁ  of  the 
region  called  Mount  Ephraim  is  nowhere  defined.  It 
may  mean  tbat  section  of  mountain  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  or  it  may  have  extended  so  as  to  in- 
dude  part,  or  even  the  wbole,  of  Benjamin.  In  the 
roouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  the  espression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  tbe  mountainous  district  which 
was,  at  the  time  of  speakmg,  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  ^  Little  Benjamin"  was  for  so  long 
in  cloae  alliance  with,  and  dependence  on,  its  more  pow- 
ful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  name  of  Ephraim  may  hare  been  extended  over 
tbe  mountainous  region  which  was  allotted  to  the 
younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  this  there  are  not  want- 
ing  indications.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  '*in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  bctween  Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is 
identified  with  great  plausibility  by  the  author  of  the 
Taigum  on  Jodg.  iv,  5  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  land- 
marka  od  the  aouth  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  atill 
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8orvives  in  'AtAra,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ramah 
of  Benjamin  (er-R&ro).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviii,  22), 
was  appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol  sanct- 
uaries,  and  is  one  of  the  "  citiee  of  Mount  Ephraim** 
which  were  taken  from  bim  by  Baasha  and  restored 
by  Asa  (2  Chroń,  xiii,  19 ;  xv,  8).  Jeremiah  (eh.  xxxi) 
oonnecta  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with  Mount  Ephraim 
(ver.  6, 9, 15, 18).  It  could  scarcely  have  embraoed  any 
portion  ^  Judah,  sińce  the  two  tribes  were  rivals  for 
8overeignty.  The  allusions  to  Mount  Ephraim  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  4;  Josh,  xvii,  15;  Judg.  xvii,  1,  appear  to  con- 
fine  the  name  to  the  territoiy  of  the  tribe. 

(5.)  Ramah  would  appear  to  have  been  at  some  eon- 
siderable  distanoe  from  the  residence  of  Saul  at  Gibe- 
ab. Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  one  would  naturally 
draw  from  the  fuUowing  passages:  1  Sam.  xv,  84,  85; 
xix,  18-23.  But  in  ncither  of  these  passages  is  it  clear- 
ly  asserted  nor  certainly  implied.  In  anotber  passage 
the  immediate  proximity  of  Gibeab  and  Ramah  seems 
to  be  directly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6).  This  passage,  it 
is  tnie,  may  either  be  translated  (with  Junins,  Michae- 
lis.  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen),  **  Saul  abode  in  Gibeab  un- 
der  the  tamarisk  on  the  heUghT  (in  which  case  it  will 
add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  instanoes  in  wbich  tbe 
word  is  used  otherwise  tban  as  a  prnpor  name) ;  or  it 
may  imply  that  Ramah  was  included  within  the  pre- 
cincta  of  tbe  king^s  city.  The  Sept.  reads  Bama  for 
Ramah,  and  renders  the  words  *'on  the  bill  under  the 
field  in  Bama."  Eusebius,  in  the  Onomattieon  (s.  y. 
'Pa/ić),  characterizes  Ramah  aa  the  ^  city  of  SauL"  In 
any  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable  objection 
against  the  identity  of  Ramah  of  Saul  with  Ramah  of 
Benjamin. 

(c.)  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  city  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  x)  was  Samuers 
own  city,  Ramah.  Josephus  certainly  {Ani,  vi,  4, 1) 
does  give  the  name  of  tbe  city  as  Arraathero,  and,  in  his 
ver8ion  of  the  occurrence,  implies  that  the  prophet  was  at 
the  time  in  his  own  house ;  bat  neitber  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  Sept.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  facŁ  that  the  **  land  of  Zuph" 
(1  Sam.  ix,  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim  of 
Ramathaim-zophim.  Robinson  admits  that  ^  the  answer 
of  the  maidens  (ix,  1 1, 12)  would,  perhaps,  rather  imply 
that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his 
yearly  circuits  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various 
cities"  (  Bilh  Rea,  ii,  10).  It  cannot  be  qaestioned,  in- 
deed, that,  apart  from  all  tbeońes,  the  wbole  course  of  the 
narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  Samuel  was  in  his 
own  house  in  Ramah  when  Saul  Yisited  bim.  He  was 
there  when  the  Lord  informed  bim,  apparently  on  the 
preceding  day  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  4,  22;  ix,  15, 16),  of 
his  intention  to  appuint  a  king.  The  words  of  Saurs 
senrant,  too,  convey  tbe  same  impression :  "  When  they 
were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said,  Let  us  re- 
turn;" but  the  servant  said,  "Behold  now,  there  is  m 
łhia  ciły  a  man  of  God  ...  let  us  go  thither"  (ix,  5,  6). 
This  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  place  in  which  Samuel 
was  but  a  casual  visitor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
place  of  the  intenriew  could  not  bave  been  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  because  [  1]  the  Lord,  in  foretelling 
to  Samuel  the  coming  of  Saul,  said,  "  To-morrow,  aboot 
this  time,  I  will  send  tbee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin" (1  Sam.  ix.  16) ;  and  [2]  Saul,  when  in  search  of 
the  asses, "  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shalisha;  then  through  the  land 
of  Shalim ;  and  he  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Ben- 
jamites"  (ver.  6).  Then  they  came  ^*  to  the  land  of 
Zuph."  The  land  of  Zuph  waa  conseąuently  south  of 
Benjamin.  So,  in  retuming  home  (apparently  to  Gib^ 
ab)  from  the  place  of  the  interview,  Saul's  way  led  past 
Rachel*s  tomb,  the  site  of  which  is  well  known,  near 
Bethlebem.  It  follows,  from  the  minutę  specification 
of  Saul'8  route  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  the  city  in  which 
the  interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulcbre  of  Ra- 
chel, which,  by  Gen.  xxxv,  16, 19,  and  other  reasons,  ap- 
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mtt',4u'v,'Z/jy.  X-  fcv^,  »r;>fe  Xvaat  ł^:  irŁ.sx.  a»  w* 
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|^»;;«>;'2  !tM  tu  (att^r*  |yXM<U     tri  th««»ic«»  tJM:  MaJt- 

i/.jr'f//>/jt  </  Lm  waiiłT-W.i-;?* — wat  Oif^^h-  Trws.  AaiJ 
iótM^il.  afuT  kf«  «aa  k:t>;Ę.  lire^i  st  Oa^ak:  tut  ibe 
rttt.ifw*  *A  Ki»li»  wy*^*!  •f^^^i'  ^'  h*.xt  lAutn  at  Zfclau 
wr*»r«!r  k^  fmmuy  m^yr.^.luf^:  tm  *t  Aaaa.  xxi  14  :  aoo 
lE^  /^«  MT/  Ua^»  kaa  ir«t  ł>*3CA  l>>uwL  1  be  A.  V.  ka» 
»»«1  t//  lł*<:  Aithi-uitr  ł#r  'tuU»A^.ut%  tke  w/fd  *'■«♦«' 
iu  x^  Z  t9  Uf".  UMU^^ym  *A  tke  t^nn  wbrk  ia  owre 
iK3rafrat>-i/  nti^^rrtd  *'fi;t<l''  \n  t}^:  yrv»Aiaf^  rmt. 
A$i»tu,  w  We  «aa  tke  *-  ki  U  fA  0^0/  ike  f/AfjiJk-Łl^Aim, 
wuti  tł««  «^^  #^  tlMT  yuui*ut^i  A  »^«H&  </f  Łbe  Fłii- 
Imcijmm  m  ok^YJti^^iMKl  later  in  .^aul'*  hiH/jrr  (i  haa.  xmL 
2^  aa  «t  <#*ka«  *0\^mt0:  Murbaia»ti:  Uii  tkia  la  tbf«e 
i^ika  lymk  «A  i»'i\rtmh  fA  .Saiil,  and  óttt»  luA  at  aD  agn* 
with  A  tiioatif^a  Msr  Jjetkkł^etD  f</r  tbe  aiK/intinc  c^ 
haoL  Y  be  T  ar f^ro  loterf^rHa  tke  **  bill  of  (.Kpd"  aa  '^  tbe 
|4a«c  «rł*ere  tlie  ark  of  i'»*A  wa*,**  meainntę  Kiijalb-je*- 
rim*  Tljere  ia  no  ntctimif  wkaurrer  f<rir  auf/pCfMng  tbat 
IteintK'!  iraa  at  Kamab  włten  be  am^inUtl  SauL  Tbe 
tmtan  tA  tłie  |>lace  irkere  Hamuel  waa  at  Łbe  time  ia  not 
Kiireti  in  tke  aacred  fiarraiive,  tbe  Unfcuai^e  of  wbich 
ra(h«rr  tfnpłł«^  tkat  it  waa  not  kit  reguiar  akode;  for  it 
aaya  tkat  be  kad  come  tkat  day  into  tke  citr  to  attend 
a  tmcrlfict  or  a  feaat  iA  tke  pe^^tle  H  Hao.  ix.  U,  12> 
Tke  dly  waa  moat  (ir^ił^al^Iy  B^klekem,  witb  tke  in- 
hakitanfa  tA  wki4'b  Kamuel  iraa  connected,  '^"(^  *  dc* 
ar;efidant  (ff  Zupk,  an  KpkratłiiŁe.  and  waa  likelr  to  kave 
beeri  iiiviterl  Ut  tkeir  feaat;  aml  tke  Und  of  Zupk,  inUi 
wki«'k  Haul  tiMtl  c/m#,  muat  karę  łjeen  tke  re^on  of 
Ikthkrkem*  Tkat  Hamuel  waa  in  tke  kakit  of  riaiting 
IkrthU;heni  ftff  tke  purfKiie  of  iacrificinf;  ia  certain  from 
1  HBtn.  xvif  1-6  (comp.  xx»20;.  We  m*y  tkerefore 
orniclude  tłiat  ke  łjad  comc  at  tkia  time  tbitber  from 
Kamak  of  Itctijamin. 

On  tke  wkol<>,  liamathaim-zopkim  i»  aa  likely  to  have 
been  tke  JUmak  of  Benjamin  al  any  otker. 

R«''matbem  (PaficL^ifi  v,  r,  'Pa^afitlr;  Joae- 
pkup,  'Pafia^d  [  Ant.  Xłii,  4, 9  ] ;  Vul^.  Ramatkan),  one 
of  tke  tkrce  **^overnmcntii"  (pofioi  and  roirap^im) 
wkick  were  added  to  Jiulsa  ky  kiiifę  Dcroetriu»  Nica- 
tor  out  of  tke  countr>'  of  Samaria  (1  Mace.  xi,  34) ;  tke 
otkcni  wcre  Apkiercma  and  Lydda«  It  no  doubt  de- 
rived  ita  naroe  from  a  town  of  thc  name  of  I{aroatkaim, 
probably  tbat  rcnowned  aa  tke  birtk place  of  Samuel  tbe 
propkct. — ^Sroitb* 

RamayAna  ia  tke  name  of  one  of  tbe  two  groat 
cpic  pocmi  of  ancient  India  (for  tke  ot  ker,  nee  Maiia- 
liiiAuATA).  Ita  aukjcct>matter  ia  the  biatory  of  Ilaraa, 
one  of  thc  incamationa  of  Yiiihnu  (ą.  v.,  and  see  Kama), 
and  ita  rcputed  autbor  ia  Yalmlki,  wbo  ia  aaid  to  have 
tau|;lit  bis  poem  to  the  two  tons  of  K4roa,  the  bero  of 
thc  hiMtory;  and,  according  to  thifl  legend,  would  have 
bcen  a  contempurary  of  IĆaroa  himsclf.  But  though 
thifi  lattcr  oroount  ia  open  to  much  doubt,  it  secma  cer- 
tain ihat  Yolmlki— unlikc  Yy&aa  (q«v.),  thc  supposed 
compilcr  of  thc  Mahabhórata—ytA%  a  real  personagc; 
and,  morooYcr,  tbat  tbe  Jfamaydnn  was  thc  work  of  one 
ainglc  poct— not  liko  thc  Mahabhdrata,  thc  crcation  of 
YBrioiiN  c[K>chfi  and  diffcront  minda.  Aa  a  poetical  com- 
puftition,  tho  Jiamayćna  is  thcreforc  far  superior  to  the 
M ahahhdrttta ;  and  it  may  be  called  thc  bcst  great 
poom  of  ancient  India,  fairly  claiming  a  rank  in  tbe  lit- 
eraturę of  thc  world  cqiial  to  that  of  thc  cpic  poetry  of 
Homer.     Whcrcas  thc  charactcr  of  thc  Mahahhdrafa 


fr4xt  *A  riew.  wsnj€\^'Z 


vu^.'rz*<  z/J  tut  ear.j  pcn«m  ii  z. 
cal  c^jiym  k«(nrr»  tls-jmzru-MS.  c 

tyjc^A  aa  t/>  tbe  niasire  ac«  ^  i«ucx 

t>.a£  we  if^jk  apuc  ibe  MzJLj^ki  irs. 

mŁv.'u  tL  k  prcaerred  aa  a  wbK' 

aa  a  tftj4  ti:«e  m^iX  *A  tbe  wtt;j."iwi  in». 

zrar^Kal  amd  c«ber  kocwled^ 

aixi  ibe  otbcT  wrjfk.  tW  Bamiiym 


i-m    _ 


formaii^jo  of  ibe  Eaai 

iŁA  amut.XM  mar  be  icatbcnd 

anR-le  Yit^Hsrr  wLicb  relaiea  t* 

kiłmmfóp^  oootaicł  •  p-rvi4ttdly  • 

mL.Uib,  ło  arreo  UyA».  (<r 

dJtyó-.  Aramja^,  KuJudrnd^ć'.  S\ 

Lumta^f.moA  Ctiara-kmótL.    Tbe 

dowD  to  aa  exk;tit«.  in  dJHerect  aeo  •i 

tsach  ooD*id€Ta>/ie  diacRfMncies  tbaa  h 

aarr  to  apeafc  of  two  reocnsiooa  in  wLkrŁ  ic  arv  ^sl^k 

Tbia  rctnarkable  iiaci  was  fint  Mftie  ksf.-w^  -.7-  A.  ~ 

Ton  ScklftceL  wbo,  in  Emope.  wna  tbe  firs  z     acr-^s-i 

a  cńiical  edtti^A  of  ibis  poem;  ii  b  dow  fn-Ly  «  — '  •*> 

orated  by  a  comparisoo  tbat  mar  be  ^meiit  ^<trzw^^ 

tbe  printed  ediiiona  of  botb  texta.     Tke  «ae  »  1:  -^ 

conciae  in  ita  diction,  aod  bas  Icaa  tepdepcy  ixjc 

otber  to  tbat  kind  of  deacripcire  niliij  i^  ■■  o:  -:&  - • 

and  seniiments  wbicb  cbaraćterisea  tbe  lar^ 

India;  it  often  alio  exbibita  gnmmati 

culiańtiea  of  an  arcbaie  atamp,  wbere  tbe  cc^er  irz.  ^> 

ofi«ly  aroida  tbat  wbich  muat  hare  am^nitU  i:  ii«  ^  ..> 

tors  in  tbe  light  of  a  grammatical  diAcuIty.     Is  ^^>  -". 

tbere  can  be  liuie  doubt  tbat  tbe  fc 

and  morę  genuine,  aod  tbe  latter  tbe 


u.  -r 


•tle  «■-- 


m  aome  lespecta  morę  spuiioua,  test.    A 

tion  of  the  oMer  test,  witb  two 

liabed  at  Madraa  in  1^^  (in  tbe  Teloga  chnncten.  r  w 

i-ii  i  J ;  anotber  edition  of  tbe  aame  text,  wiUb  n  «£»-n 

commentary,  appeared  at  Calcottu  in  two   T-vI=xr«s 

I  (1800;,  and  a  morę  careful  and  elegant  ooe  at  Br«z'''wv- 
(1861).  Of  tbe  later  edition,  Gaapare  Gcms9'  \»* 
edited  tbe  firat  aix  booka  (voL  i-r,  Faii& 
witbout  a  commentar^',  but  witb  an  Italian. 

I  free,  tranalation  in  poetical  prose  (roL  i-x.  Fam.  1?47- 
58).  Former  attempta  at  an  edition  and  txaBsŁai><a 
of  the  Ramayana  remained  unfortunately  inooiBf4ei«. 
Tbe  earliest  waa  that  raade  by  William  Carrr  aci 
Joshua  Marshman,  who  edited  the  first  two  booka,  aod 
added  to  tbe  text  a  proae  tranalation  in  Engliah  and  ex- 
planatory  notes  (vol.  i-iii,  Serampore,  1806-10;  and 
vol.  i,  containing  the  first  book,  Dunstable,  1806).  An« 
otfaer  edition,  of  an  eclectic  naturę,  is  that  by  A.  W.  ron 
Schlegcl;  it  contains  tbe  first  two  books  of  the  texr. 
and  an  excellent  Latin  tranalation  of  the  first  book  and 
t  wen  ty  chapters  of  the  second  (voL  i,  pts.  i  and  ii.  and 
vo].  ii,  pt.  i,  Bonn,  184G).  Yarioua  epiaodes  from  the 
Ramayana,  it  may  also  be  added,  have  at  various  timcs 
occupied  aundry  editors  and  tnułalators. — ChamUr^s 
Encyelop.  s.  v. 

Rambach,  August  Jakob,  was  bom  Blay  2^, 
1777,  at  Que<)linburg.  IIaving  completed  hia  studies 
at  Halle,  he  was  appointed  on  May  2,  1802,  deaoon  of 
St.  retcr's  at  Hamburg.  On  Dec  20,  1818,  be  soc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  St.  MichaeFs.  In  the 
year  1827  the  Marburg  University  honored  him  witb 
the  dcgree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1834  be  was 
madę  senior  of  the  ministry  at  Hamburg.  In  1846 
bodily  infirroities  obliged  him  to  resign  the  paatorate, 
and  hc  retired  to  bis  countr>'-8eat  in  Ottensen,  whcre 
he  died  Sept.  7,  1851.  His  main  study  waa  tbat  of 
hymnology,  and  bis  library  oontaioed  2200  volnmc8  on 
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that  subjecŁ.  He  wrote,  Supplemenie  zti  Richter^t  biogr, 
J^xiconffeisiL  Liederdichter  (łlamburg,  1804)  i-^Luthers 
yerdienst  um  tlen  Kirchengetang  (ibid.  1813).  But  his 
greatest  work  is  AtUkologU  chtistlicher  Cesara  aus  der 
alłen  und  mittUrea  Zeit  (AlŁona,  1816-33,  6  yolai);  a 
veiy  yaluable  coUection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
hymns.  Comp.  Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenliedes,  vii, 
36,70;  Zucholdy  BiUiołheca  Theohgicay  ii,  1026;  Peter- 
sen,  In  Memoriam  A,  J.  Ramhachiif  etc  (Hamburg, 
1856).     (a  P.) 

Rambach,  Johann  Jakob,  was  born  at  Halle 
Feb.  24, 1693,  and  died  ApriI  19, 1735,  at  Giessen,  where 
he  was  professor  of  theology  and  iirat  superintendent. 
During  his  comparatiyely  short  life  he  deroted  himself 
to  sacred  studies,  and  produced  some  raluable  works. 
Besides  assisting  Michaelis  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Ilebrew  Bibie,  and  of  his  A  dnotationes  Uberiores  tn  //a- 
ffiographa,  be  was  the  author  of  Insłitutiones  ilerme- 
neuiica  Sacra,  of  which  the  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1764 : — EiercUationeM  liermen,,  $ive  p.  ii  Itutiiuł,  Herm, 
(.leną,  1728;  2d  ed.  1741): — Comment.  Herm,  de  Senms 
Mystid  CrUeriia  (ibid.  1728,  1731).  Ilis  other  works 
are  dogroatical  and  polcmicaL — Kitto. 

Rambam.    See  Maimonides. 

Ramban.    See  Naciimamides. 

Ramboiir,  Abraiia3i,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Sedan,  the  seat  of  French  erangelical 
ĆhristianiŁy,  about  1590,  studied  at  the  academy  in 
that  place,  and  closed  his  career  there  by  his  thesis  De 
PoteitcUe  Ecciesia  (1608, 8vo).  After  ordination,  he  be- 
came  pastor  of  tho  parish  of  FrancheraL  In  1616  he 
was  called  to  Sedan,  and  preached  there  until  1620, 
when  he  was  roade  a  professor  in  his  airoa  mater.  He 
held  the  chair  of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  that  he  was  four  times  bonored 
with  the  rectorate  of  that  excellent  Protestant  seminary 
of  di  vi  nity.  He  died  in  1651,  and  left  his  colleagues  to 
rooum  the  loas  of  a  great  and  good  roan.  Ali  his  writ- 
ings  giye  proof  of  profound  scholarship,  and  a  morę 
than  usual  mastery  of  ancient  Bibie  lorc.  He  was  an 
excellent  polemic,  and  what  he  wroŁe  as  such  the  Ro- 
manists  always  fonnd  unanswerable.  We  notę  hete,  of 
his  writings  of  this  character,  De  Chriato  Redemptore 
(Sedan,  1620, 4to),  and  Traiie  de  tAdoraiion  des  Imagea 
(ibid.  1635,  8yo).  His  Bixty-one  theses  on  different 
Biblical  cubjects  have  been  inscrted  in  the  Thesaurus 
Theologia  SedanensiSj  yol.  ii.  See  Haag,  La  France 
Protettante,  s.  y. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rameau,  Jean-Piiilippe,  a  ver>'  celebrated  French 
musician  who  cultivateil  sacred  musie  and  was  a  noted 
organist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon.  He  was  bom  in  1683. 
His  father  was  aiso  a  musician,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
Jean-Philippe's  birth,  organist  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
of  Dijon.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  for  musie, 
and  taught  his  children  the  classical  works  long  before 
they  kncw  their  letters.  After  trayelling  for  some  time, 
creating  evcr\'where  great  sensation  by  his  wonderful 
musical  gcniuit,  Jean-Philippe  settled  as  organist  of  the 
cathedral  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  In  middle  life  he 
remoyed  to  Paris,  and  becaroe  organist  of  Sainte-Croix 
de  la  Bretonnerie.  In  1722  he  published  his  Traite  de 
tflarmonie,  which  laid  the  basis  of  his  futurę  renown. 
He  died  in  1764.  His  compositions  were  mostly  of  a 
secular  character.  One  of  his  operas,  Samson,  was 
never  permitted  to  be  put  on  the  stage,  becansc,  as  it 
was  argued,  it  prostituted  sacred  musie.  Yoltairc  and 
D^Uerabcrt  were  personal  friends  and  warm  admirers 
of  Rameau.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  y. 

Ramenghi,  Bartolomeo,  an  Italian  artist  of  notę, 
usually  calleil  11  BagnacavaUo^  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  (Bagnacayallo,  on  theroad  from  Ravenna  to  Lugo), 
which  took  place  in  1484,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and 
one  of  his  principal  assistants  in  the  Yatican,  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  great  master,  carried  the  principles  of 
his  style  to  Bologna,  and  assisted  to  enlarge  the  char- 


acter of  that  school.  Raphael  was  his  model  and  tedt 
of  escellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond 
him.  Though  poasessing  less  vigor  than  Giuliu  Ro- 
mano or  Perino  del  Yaga,  Bagnacayallo  acquired  mora 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphaera  style,  eapecially  in  his 
infanta,  and  his  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Garaoci.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  worka 
by  Bagnacayallo  in  the  churcbes  of  San  Michele  in  Bos- 
co,  San  Martino,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Sant'  Agoa- 
tino  agU  Scopettini  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1542.  See  Lanzi,  Liree  o/  Painters;  English  Cydop. 
8.  y. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Diet.  ofthe  Fine  Arta,  s.  y. 

Ram^esee  (Hcb.  Rameset',  05^?? ;  SepL  'Pa- 
p«r<r!i  y.  r.  'Pafu<r<rqc),  or  Raam^seś  (Ileb.  Raam- 
tes',  ODp?*^,  ouly  in  £xod.  i,  11 ;  Sept.  'Pa/i€ff(r^),  the 
name  of  a  city  (Exod.  i,  11;  xii,  87 ;  Numb.  xxxiit,  3, 
5)  and  district  (Gen.  xlyii.  U)  in  Lower  Egypt.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same  city  is  desig- 
nated  by  the  Rameaea  and  Raamsea  of  the  Hebrew  rexr, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameaes, 
all  the  pasaages  referring  to  the  same  region.  The 
name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  as  that  of  seyeral  kings  of 
the  empire,  ofthe  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
dynastiea.  In  £g}'ptian  it  is  written  Ra-meaee  or  Ra^ 
maea,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  short  yowcl  under- 
stood  occurs  twice  or  once :  the  first  yowel  is  represented 
by  a  sign  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  9 
in  Egyptian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  He- 
brew of  Egyptian.  The  name  means  Son  ofthe  Sun, 
such  titlcs  being  coramon  with  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
city.     See  Egypt. 

llie  first  mention  of  Ramoscs  is  in  the  narrative  of 
the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethrcn  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  rclated  that  a  possession  was  given 
them  "  in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii,  1 1).  This 
land  of  Rameses  (DD13:^'1  Y^VC)  cither  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  morę  proba- 
bly the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  a  par- 
allel  passage  (ver.  6).  The  name  next  occurs  as  ihat 
of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  children  of  IsraeL  "And  they  built  fur 
Pharaoh  treasure  cities  (riaSD^  *^'?7)»  Pithom  and 
Raamses"  (Exod.  i,  11).  So  iVthe  A.V.  The  Sept., 
howeyer,  reads  vó\itc  Syypac,  and  the  Vu1g.  urhes  ta- 
hemaculorum,  as  if  the  root  had  been  "ffć.  The  sig- 
nification  of  the  word  HiaSD^  is  decided  by  its  use  for 
Btorehouses  of  com,  winę,  and  oil,  which  Ilezekiah  had 
(2  Chroń,  xxxii,  28).  We  should  therefore  here  read 
store-cities,  which  may  haye  been  the  mcaning  of  our 
trandators.  Tho  name  of  Pithom  indicates  tlie  region 
near  Heliopolis,  and  therefore  the  neighborhood  of  Go- 
shen, or  that  tract  itself ;  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Raamses  is  "Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen." 
In  the  narratiye  of  the  £xode  we  read  of  Rameses  aa 
the  starting- point  of  the  joumey  (Exod.  xii,  37;  see 
ałso  Numb.  xxxiii,  3,  5).     See  Goshen. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  haye 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either  (io- 
shen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  hax''e  to  cndcavor  to 
determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that  Altu- 
Keaheid  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses.  His  reasons  are  that 
in  the  Sept.  Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses 
(co^'  'Hp<iźfi>v  iruX(v,  iv  yy  'PafUOfTJ,  or  tic  yijp  'Po- 
fŁ€ff<r!t),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  oniy  mentions 
"the  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlyi,  28),  and  that  there  is 
a  monolithic  group  at  Abii-Kesheid  representing  TAm 
and  Ra,  and  between  them  Rameses  II,  who  was  proba- 
bly there  worshipped.  There  would  secm,  therefore,  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  situation  of  the  district  and  city 
from  this  mention  of  Heroopolis,  and  the  statuę  of  Ram- 
eses might  mark  a  place  named  afler  that  king.  It 
must,  howeyer,  be  rememberetl  (a)  that  the  situation 
of  Heroopolis  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  that  there- 
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fore  we  can  acarcely  take  any  propowd  situation  aa  an 
indication  of  tbat  of  Rameses;  (6)  ihat  the  land  of  Bam- 
eses  may  be  Łhat  of  Goehen,  as  already  remarked,  in 
which  caae  the  pasaage  would  not  afford  any  mora  pre- 
cisę  indication  of  the  poaition  of  Łhe  city  Rameses  tłian 
tbat  it  was  in  GoHben,  as  is  erident  from  the  account 
of  the  Exodus ;  and  (c)  that  the  mention  of  Ueroopolis 
in  the  Sept  would  seem  to  be  a  glosa.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  Biblical  nanative 
of  the  position  of  Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to 
the  western  part  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  sinoe  two  fuli 
marches,  and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Isra- 
elites  from  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narra- 
tivc  appears  to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  di- 
rectly  towards  the  sea.  After  the  second  day's  joumey 
they  "encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness"  (Exod.  xiii,  20),  and  on  the  tbird  day  they  appear 
to  have  tumed.  If,  howeyer,  Rameses  was  where  Lep- 
sius  places  it,  the  route  would  hare  been  almost  wholly 
through  the  wildemess,  and  mainly  along  the  tract  bor- 
dering  the  Red  Sea  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  that 
they  would  baye  turoed  almost  at  once.  £ven  coold 
it  be  proyed  that  it  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the 
case  would  not  be  madę  out,  for  there  is  good  rcason  to 
Buppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  borę  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  eyidence,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  now  a  place  called  **  Remsees"  or  "  Rarosees"  in 
the  Boheireh  (the  great  proyince  on  the  west  of  the 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
towns  and  yillages  of  Egypt  in  De  Sacy*8  AbtUaUatif, 
p.  664.  It  gaye  to  its  district  the  name  of  **  Huf-Rem- 
sees"  or  '^Ramsees."*  This  **Hóf''  must  not  be  con- 
fouuded  with  the  "  Hof "*  commonly  known,  which  was 
in  the  district  of  fielbeis.— Smith.  Of  the  old  transla- 
tors,  only  Saadias  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  point  out  a 
place  for  Rameses;  the  rest  all  preserye  the  name  from 
the  Ilebrew  (comp.  Arab.  of  Erpen,  On  Exod,  t,  11). 
Saadias  giyes  Heliopolis;  Jonathan,  Pelusium,  The 
latter  is  certainly  wrong;  the  furmer  is  supported  by 
Jabłoński  {Optuc.  ii,  136),  on  the  ground  of  a  CopLic 
etymology.  But  Heliopolis,  which  Tischendorf  also 
(Reis.  i,  175,  and  Diuert,  de  Itr,  per  Marę  Ruh,  Trans, 
p.  15  Bq.)  makes  to  be  Raamses,  is  eise where  always 
called  On  (q.  y.),  and  is  expre8sly  distinguished  from 
liameses  by  the  Sept.  (Exod.  i,  11 ;  here  the  Cod.  Medi- 
olan, reads  indeed  r/  ttai  *Qvy  but  this  aroonnts  to  nothing 
against  the  Hebrcw  text).  Others  (as  Hengstenberg, 
Moses,  p.  48  sq. ;  Ewald,  /*r.  Gesch,  ii,  52  są. ;  Forbiger, 
Ilandb.  ii,  784)  understand  IleroÓpoli*  (comp.  Sept.  at 
Gen.  xlvi,  28 ;  where,  howeyer,  the  region  of  Raamses 
is  spoken  of,  as  aboye,  and  it  is  only  aaserted  that  Ue- 
roopolis lay  in  this  district).  To  tbe  same  purpose  is 
the  yiew  of  Cleńcus,  Lakemacher  {ObseiT.  PhiloL  vi, 
821  sq.),  and  MuUer  {Satur,  Obserr,  Philol.  p.  189)  that 
Rameses  is  Araris  (Gr.  Alapic/Afiapic)^  in  the  Saitic 
(or,  according  to  Bemard's  plansiblc  emendation,  the 
Sethrotic)  district  (Ptolemy,  iy,  5,  53),  a  place  fortided 
by  Salatis,  the  king  of  the  Hyksos  (Joncphus,  Apion^  i, 
14,  26;  comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl,  p.  2261).  For  Ayaris 
(according  to  Manetho,  in  Joeephus,  A  pion y  i,  26)  is  the 
city  of  Typhon,  and  this  is  probably  Ueroopolis  itself 
(comp.  Riosenmnller,  AUfrth,  iii,  26! ;  Ewald,  ii,  53)  — 
Winer.  The  location  of  Rameses  is  doubtlcas  indicated 
by  the  present  Tell  Ramńs^  a  quadrangular  mound  near 
Belbeis.    See  Red  Sea,  Passaoe  of. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dynasty 
the  Exode  happened  bas  been  founded  on  the  name 
Rameses,  which  has  been  snpposed  to  indicate  a  royal 
builder.  See  PiiARAOir.  We  noed  only  say  that  tbe 
htghest  datę  to  which  Rameses  I  can  be  reasonably  as- 
signed  (B.C.  1302)  is  inconsistent  with  the  tnie  datę  of 
the  Exode  (B.C.  1658),  although  we  flnd  a  prince  of 
the  same  name  two  ccnturies  earlier,  so  that  the  place 
might  haye  taken  its  name  either  from  this  prince, 
or  a  yct  earlier  king  or  prince  Rameses.  That  the 
last  supposition  is  the  tnie  one  seems  to  be  established 
hgr  the  occurreuce  of  the  name  in  Gen.  xlvii,  11,  as 


early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C  1874).    See  Chbo- 

2SOL0GY. 

Ramea^sd  (IPaiiw^ii),  the  Greek  form  (Jadith  i, 
9)  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  land  of  Rameses  (q.  x.y. 

Ramrah  (Heb.  Ramyah\  Tn^^^^foted  of  JAwak ; 
Sept.  'Pa/iia),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
diyorced  his  Gentile  wife  under  tbe  influence  of  Ezra 
(Ezra  X,  25).     B.C,  458. 

Ramires,  Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
Mexico,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  J823.  He 
early  decided  upon  the  priesthood,  and  was  educated  at 
borne  and  in  Europę,  where  be  became  a  great  farorite 
with  many  distinguished  ecclesia&tics,  and  there  fore  en- 
joyed  rapid  prorootion  in  office.  After  holding;  yarious 
positions  of  rcsponsibility,  be  became  identified  with  the 
opposition  against  Jnarez  in  politics,  and  preparcd  tbe 
way  for  the  imperial  rule  under  Maximiliaa.  He  was 
then  bishop  of  Caradro.  When  the  empire  tiad  been 
established,  Ramirez  became  the  emperor's  almoner,  and 
subseąuently  cabinet  councillor.  He  was  also  noade  yic- 
ar  apostolic  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  With  the  downfall 
of  MaximiUan,  Ramirez*s  stay  in  Mexico  became  an  im- 
possibility.  He  escaped  to  Tex8s,  and  lived  in  obacurity 
and  want  at  Brazos  Santiago  nntil  July  18, 1869. 

Ramiata,  the  foUowen  of  Peter  Ramus,  a  French 
logidan  in  the  16th  century,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  AristoUe.  From 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Stagyrite  was  at  Ihat 
time  held,  it  was  accounted  a  heinous  crime  to  contro- 
yert  his  opinions;  and  Ramus,  acoordingly,was  tried  and 
condemned  as  being  guilty  of  subyerting  soond  morali- 
ty  and  religion.  The  sole  ground  of  his  offence  was 
that  be  had  framed  a  system  of  logie  at  yariance  with 
that  of  Aristotle.  **  The  attack  which  Ramus  madę,** 
says  the  elder  APCrie,  in  his  Life  ofMekUŁe,  '^on  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  was  direct,  ayowed,  powerful, 
perseyering,  and  irresistible.  He  possessed  an  acute 
mind,  acquaintance  with  ancient  leaming,  an  ardent  k>ye 
of  truth,  and  invincible  courage  in  maintaining  it.  He 
had  applied  himself  with  ayidity  to  the  study  of  tbe 
logie  of  Aristotle;  and  the  result  was  a  conyiction  that 
it  was  an  instrument  utterly  unfit  for  discoyering  iruth 
in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  answering  no  other  purpoae 
than  that  of  scholastic  wrangUng  and  digladiation.  H is 
counction  be  communicated  to  the  public;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  resistance  madę  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  oycr  a  great  part  of  the  leam- 
eil  world  to  his  yicws.  What  Luther  was  in  the 
Church,  Ramus  was  in  the  schools.  He  oyerthrew  the 
infalUbility  of  the  Stagmte,  and  proclaimcd  the  right 
of  mankind  to  think  for  themselyes  in  matters  of  phi- 
losophy— a  right  which  he  roaintained  with  the  most 
undaunted  fortitude,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his 
blood.  If  Ramus  had  not  shaken  the  authoritA'  of  the 
long-yenerate<l  Organon  of  Aristotle,  tlid  world  might 
not  haye  seen  the  Aorum  Organum  of  Bacon.  The 
faults  of  the  Ramean  system  of  dialcctics  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  It  proceeded  upon  the  radical  princi* 
pies  of  the  logie  of  Aristotle;  its  distinctions  often  tum- 
ed  morę  upon  words  than  things;  and  the  artificial 
method  and  uniform  partitions  which  it  prescńbcd  in 
treating  every  subject  were  unnatural,  and  calculated  to 
fetter,  instead  of  forwarding,  the  mind  in  the  discoyery 
of  truth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  the  useleas  specula- 
tions  and  much  of  the  unmeaning  jargon  respecting 
predicables,  predicaments,  and  topics  which  madę  so 
great  a  figurę  in  the  ancient  logie.  It  inculcated  upon 
its  disciples  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  order  in  ar- 
rang^ng  their  own  ideas  and  in  analyzing  those  of  other». 
And  as  it  adyanced  no  claim  to  infalUbility,  submitted 
all  its  rules  to  tbe  test  of  pnctical  usefulness^  and  set 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  the  whole  logical  apparatua 
constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  stadent,  its  faults  vrere 
soon  discoyered,  and  yielded  readily  to  a  morę  improved 
method  of  reasoning  and  inyestigation.*' 

After  the  death  of  Ramus  his  logie  found  reiy  ex- 
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ted!sive  favor  and  accepUnce  in  yańoas  coantries  of  Eu- 
ropę. He  defined  logie  to  be  "  ars  bene  disserendi,"  and 
like  Cicero  cousidered  rhetoric  an  esaential  branch  of  iu 
It  was  introduced  by  MelancŁhon  into  Germany ;  it  had 
Bupportera  also  iu  luly ;  and  even  in  France  itself,  where 
the  logie  of  Łhe  Stagyńte  was  held  in  yeneration,  the 
Ramean  system  was  largely  (avored.  Andrew  MelviUe 
taughŁ  Łhe  doctrines  of  Kamus  at  Glasgow,  and  his  work 
on  logie  passed  through  yarions  editions  in  England  be- 
fore  1600.  The  same  system  was  also  known  at  this  tiroe 
i n  Sw itzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  most  note- 
worthy  Ramists  were,  among  others,  Andomar  Talieus 
^Talon)  and  his  two  disciples,  Thomaaius  Frigias,of  Fń- 
bonrg,  and  Franciscus  Fabricius;  Fr.  Benchus,  Wilh.  Ad. 
Scriboniuą  and  Gaspar  Pfaffnd.  There  was  also  a  class 
of  eclectics  wbo  tried  to  unitę  the  method  of  Ramus  with 
the  Aristotellan  logie  of  Melancthon.  Among  these,  most 
noteworthy  is  Rudolph  Goclenius,  who  was  of  seryice  to 
psychology,  and  whose  pupil,  Otto  Cassman,  prosecut- 
ed  his  researches  into  psychological  anthropology.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  poet  John  Milton.  See  Wad- 
dington,  Ramus  (Pańs,  1855, 8yo),  where  a  catalogue  of 
Ramist  works  is  giyen ;  Desmaze,  Ramus  (1864) ;  and 
Cantor,  in  Geker's  Protest.  MtmaUhUitter^  Aug.  2, 1867. 
Rammohun  Roy,  a  celebrated  Hindii  conyert  to 
"Western  ciyilization  and  a  liberał  Christianity,  is  noted 
especially  as  the  founder  of  a  theistic  school  of  thought 
among  the  Hindds,  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  pro- 
nounced  the  forerunner  of  Sen.  Rammohun  Roy  was 
bom  about  1774  at  Bordnan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  Brahminic  parentage  of  high  caste.  Rcared  like  oth- 
er  youths  of  India,  he  enjoyed  his  elementary  training 
at  home,  and  was  then  placed  undcr  the  care  of  the 
great  mastera  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Shastras,  and,  both 
at  Patna  and  afterwards  at  Benares,  acąuired  great  pro- 
iiciency  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Hind(iism.  His  famil- 
iarity  with  the  Arabie,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  languages 
led  him  to  an  examination  of  the  religious  doctrines  of 
the  yarious  sects  of  India,  and  finally  to  those  of  the 
West.  He  had  eyinced  a  sceptical  tum  of  mind  while 
yet  a  yoath ;  and,  once  led  away  into  these  inquiries,  he 
was  soon  forced  to  abandon  the  ground  of  hb  ancestry. 
But  instead  of  accepting  the  inspired  religion  of  the 
Christiana,  he  sought  the  engrafting  of  its  ethics  upon 
the  old  faith  of  India,  and  the  restoration  of  HindiUsm 
in  its  ancient  purity,  as  the  first  step  to  this  accom- 
plishment.  His  parents  unyieldingly  opposed  his  pur- 
pose.  His  father  sent  him  away  and  disinherited  him. 
His  mother  oonoeded  the  superatitious  basis  of  ber 
faith,  but  pleaded  for  its  obser^^ance  on  the  ground  of 
duty  towards  her  people  and  race.  "You  are  right," 
she  said  to  him,  w  hen  she  was  about  to  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggemaut;  ''but  I  am  a  woman,  and 
cannot  giye  up  obsenrances  which  are  a  comfort  to 
me."  A  wanderer  from  home,  he  spent  two  or  three 
years  In  Thibet,  where  he  excited  generał  anger  by  de- 
nying  that  the  Lama  (q.  y.)  was  the  creator  and  pre- 
senrer  of  the  world.  He  was  finally  recalled  by  his 
father  and  restored  to  patemal  fayor.  But  in  a  short 
time,  as  he  tells  us  himself, "  my  continned  controyer- 
sies  with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  their  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  their  custom 
of  buming  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  re- 
yiyed  and  increased  their  animosity  against  me;  and, 
through  their  influence  with  my  family,  roy  father  was 
again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenanoe  openly, 
though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  contin- 
ued  to  me."  His  father  died  in  1803,  and  he  then  pub- 
lished  yarious  books  and  pamphlets  against  the  errors  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  natiye  and  foreign  languages.  He 
says:  *'The  gronnd  which  I  took  in  all  my  controyersies 
was,  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahminism,  but  to  a  per- 
yenion  of  it ;  and  I  endeayored  to  show  that  the  idola^ 
try  of  the  Brahmins  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  ancestore  and  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  professcd  to  reyere 
and  obey."    In  order  to  deprlye  him  of  caste,  the  Bnh* 


mins  eommenced  a  suit  against  him,  which,  after  many 
years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in  his  fayor.  Of  the 
body  of  Hindii  theology  comprised  in  the  Yedas  there 
is  an  ancient  extract«called  the  Yedant^  or  the  Reso- 
lution  of  all  the  Yeds,  wńtten  in  Sanscriu  Rammo- 
hun Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee, 
and  afterwards  published  an  abridgroent  of  it  for  gratu- 
itous  circulation;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an 
English  trauslation  in  1816.  He  afterwards  published 
some  of  the  principal  chaptere  of  the  Yedas  in  Benga- 
lee and  English.  He  was  at  difTerent  times  the  pro- 
prietor  or  publisher  of  newspapers  in  the  natiye  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  CNpressed  his  opinion  freely  against 
abuses,  political  aa  well  as  religious,  especially  the 
buming  of  widows.  He  was  also,  in  conjuncŁion  with 
other  liberał  Hindils,  proprietor  of  the  Bengal  Her- 
old,  an  £nglish  ncwspaper.  His  intimate  association 
with  the  English,  and  the  constant  interchange  with 
European  thought  and  familiańty  with  the  West  gen- 
erally,  led  him  at  last  to  abandon  the  old  ground  en- 
tirely,  and  he  brought  before  his  countrj^men  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  morał  theories  of  Christianity  in  1820  in 
a  work  which  he  entitled  The  PrecepŁs  of  Jesus^  the 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,  It  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  consists,  besides  se- 
lections  from  the  New  Test,  of  such  commentaries  as  a 
Hindii  apostatę  who  abandoned  heathenism  for  bald 
theism  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  diyinity  of 
Chrbt  is  ignored,  the  miracles  are  rejected,  and  many 
other  portions  of  the  Gospel  held  to  be  fundamental  in 
orthodos  Christianity;  and  the  simple  morali  ty  of  Jesus 
is  held  up  as  "  a  guide  to  happiness  and  peace."  The 
position  taken  in  this  work  not  only  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  abandoned  friends ;  his  new  associatea 
also  felt  grteyed  and  disappointed,  and,  in  the  first  hour 
of  disappointment,  seyerely  rebuked  his  fałse  theology. 
He  was  replied  to,  and  a  controyersy  opened  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Trinity.  His  Appeal,  published 
not  under  his  own  name,  but  as  coming  from  a  '*  friend 
of  tmth,"  and,  later,  his  treatise  on  the  unity  of  God, 
entitled  One  Supremę  Beinff,  greatly  modified  his  first 
position,  and  showed  that  he  took,  at  least,  the  ad- 
yanced  ground  of  a  Unitarian  of  the  Old  School,  and 
recognised  in  Jesus  Christ  the  "  Son  of  God,  by  whom 
God  madę  the  world  and  all  things."  In  April,  1831, 
Rammohun  Roy  yisited  England,  and  he  associated 
generally  with  the  Unitarians,  whose  chapels  he  yisit- 
ed as  a  worshipper.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
political  ąuestions  of  the  day.  The  great  ąuestion  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  then  agitating  the  country. 
Of  the  Reform  Bill  he  wrote  that  it  '*  would,  in  its  con- 
sequence8,  promote  the  welfare  of  England  and  her  de- 
pendencics — nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  society  was 
uniyersally  courted  in  England.  He  was  oppressed  with 
inyitations  to  attend  social  parties  and  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical  meetings.  His  anxiety  to  see  eyer3'thing 
and  to  plcase  all  led  him  to  oyertask  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last  broke 
down.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Sept.  27,  1833.  The  ad- 
yerse  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  such  as  might 
easily  haye  enslayed  eyen  his  powerful  understanding, 
or,  still  morę  easily,  might  haye  peryerted  it  to  selfish 
ends;  but  he  won  his  high  position  by  an  infiexible 
honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will,  and  had  he  liyed 
he  might  haye  become  an  important  factor  in  the  prop- 
agation  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  See  sketch  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  in  the  Atheneeumj  No.  310, 
Oct.  5,  1833;  Chambers^s  Edinburgh  Joumaly  Aug.  2, 
1834 ;  Carpenter,  Beview  ofLahorSy  Opinions^and  Char- 
acter  of  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy ;  Pauthier,  in  the  Rerue 
Encydopi^ąue^  1833;  Asiatic  Journal,  yoL  zii;  Theol. 
EdectiCf  June,  1869 ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  y. 

Rammok.    See  Dbomedart. 

Ramoth.    See  Coral. 

Ra'moth  (Heb.  Ramofh',  nTsn  [but  n^rK";  in 

Deut.  iy,  43;  Joeh.  xx,  8;  1  Chrun.  yi,  73,  80],  heights, 
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h;  Iii.  >)fl:  I  ijlicjtl.  1 1,  Wi^  clMrwbnc  alkd  łCAatnu- 

3.  <!>^j(,  'fa/ió,!     A  iriiT  in  (t*  IriU  «f  Sirnum 
Chwih  )luD'>il<,''  I  han.  xii,  n>     .■!(*  UuhatiI' 

♦.  'Ikb.  tłit  Yirwilk',  r^^.  ntane-  tt-Bamalk'. 
P"!:",  irwl  RamMh ;  K*(i<.  'Pi)/iu7  ».  r.  M ijfiiur.;     Ali 

lintrliiiihliynianiifilii^Hnłiiritani.wbon-iuiunrMlIjtii 
■U(i>M<'«irrUK:rł'aiTUiiK*li''n'l'^ri>i^'i-    K(J.4/«. 

RamoUt-Kllcid  <  ilcti.  AaHD<<tv;ifa< -irH  r  ^7 : 

)>aXa'i^  ¥■  r.  'Pa^ipM;  Jiaephua,  'Apa/iaia ;  Yulg.  A<i- 
■»«jl/;.itf>i>/>thc»h«K)it>'>ri;il«virurKAUOrinN 

<iii,KAił  nrV>s  rttn ;  sepu  7  pa^ij  ic  ruXnó(', 

'Apn^i^,'Viftiiói  riiXaii^,r.r.'P<i/fruM,'Pafiu^;  Vulg, 
/błmoril  H  <7u/iKirf,  l>nil.  ii-,  43;  Juab.ii,^:  ni,  38, 
I  KinKu  Xlii,  3  [■■>  Iht  A.  V.  ł.rilv] ,  «Ik>  ońiteu  ^jJm", 
rilS^,  in  i  dirun.  iiii.  G;  uid  limply  Kanah,  n^^. 
in  i  Kinita  viii,  39,  uiil  3  Chran.  xiii.  6),  one  of  llw 
ebi*reiiin(if  thc  ttilw  of  Gad,  on  Ibc  ewt  4i<i«  oT  lh« 
Jonluł.  It  WM  alliłllAl  tn  tb*  lityitti,  and  a|>pinnled 
airilyiif  reruKan>euI.iT,  43:  Jioh.  xi,  8).  The  Ult« 
fart  wMilil  Kwm  (n  Indicite  Ihat  it  occupifd  a  central 
liuiiiua  in  the  triirr,  aml  ałw  proliably  in  the  oountrjr 
anaiutinl  In  tlif  laTMlite*  taiE  uf  the  Jordan.  Ramoth 
tilayrd  for  a  lima  an  impoflant  part  In  liradiliili  bii- 
lury,  and  wai  the  Kcne  oT  many  a  bard  itraKKle.  It 
waiia|>)iarrnllyaunniłtrurlr«M,andcon>idtrełl  the  key 
iiT  the  niuntrv.  1  lence,  wbrn  laken  bjr  Ibe  Myrian 
kliiK*  <•(  Urael  aml  Judah  retianled  it  a*  a  natiora: 
aSaeliiiK  bi>^  kbiKibinia,  and  thoy  combincd  lo 
UHl  llie  commun  enemy  (I  KbiKi  XKii,  4  •q.).  The 
unitail  aitaek  waa  unMirceMdul,  aml  the  kin^  of  luael 
wu  morlally  »ounde.l  in  tba  hattle  (xxii,  S4-8T).  At 
■  latcr  [wriwl,  appircntly  in  Iha  reign  of  Juram  (3  KAoff 


;UkiT'xii>.»>krkHlŁr«e'^AŁat  ^-c : 
fauMKii,  j4:Lq  ifnt  oinn  ta  Jc^^l 

n  Tbt  Vimm^w\iA  w  bn  cŁar^*  r^r 
l«.  i:'.  Tbe  nst -4  \h^ -f-rr  a  ^'L  u 
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ibe  Hinniil  uf  łbe  rangc  of  Gilead.  In  I  Kii^>  ir.  :l. 
we  i¥ttl  Łbit  wben  Łbe  dutrifU  of  Str)«D«i^«  F«rT-e7-.ef 
oere  amnerd.  ibe  »n  oTGtber  was  MUi-toni  ia  C>- 
mnih. and  had  rhaccp  of  ill  ibe  citinofJairibe  kb  t 
Muił*wh.  bi>lb  io  (Gilead  and  Bariun:  and  Ibne  ri:-*» 
exlended  orerthewbole  nonb-tastoB  wetioo  of  Pii»- 
linr  lieTondJordaR.  Yariuos  opiniofM  ban  btm  eis- 
laineil  r^f^ardin^  the  nie  of  this  uKieoi  ciir.  Si^ae 
wnuLii  iiltnlirj'  ii  wjEfa  Jeratlt^  tbe  otd  Botnan  Gfr<it±. 
wboae  ruin*  are  Ibe  nwM  nUf^niARiit  and  ei(«wrt 
raMoTthe  Jimłan  (see  Aflijimina/Tirdrfo.  br  Asber  : 
bul  Ihia  ia  Inn  far  nortb.  and  Jenuh,  b»idea,  łies  in  a 
val1ri-.  Ewald  woulil  łorate  it  al  tbe  lilligt  of  Rrim-n 
amonfi  Ibe  moontainR.  Bt*  milei  we«  of  Jemh  {Gnti. 
lir.  iii.  600).     Fur  thie  Ihfre  i»  no  eridence  whaierei. 

■clly  identical  wiib  the  anrimt  Hebiew  6'ifcorf.  whicb  b 
meniioned  bv  Settten  (Reitn,  Uarcb  II,  IW6\  ind 
marked  on  his  n»p  (iiirf.  iv)  and  Ibat  of  Vao  dr  YeUe 
(IK5S)  a>  foiir  OT  6ve  mik*  nonb  of  e«-Sall.  Scbwan 
(/'abil.  p.  333  9q.)  identifia  Ihił  Ranolb  with  KiU^ 
rf-fla6(i/,wbichi««iliialedon  one  oftbe  hiphen  pointi 
of  tbe  monntain  ofGilead,  not  ftr  from  tbe  Wady  Rijib. 
and  weat  orAjlun.  It  is  even  nnw  strongly  fonifted, 
and  i*  vi)ible  at  a  greal  dialance,  eipecially  to  tbe  noRli- 
eul.  1'he  mott  pmbalile  opinion  regaiding  tbe  aire  of 
Ramoth  ii  tbit  whieb  plins  it  al  Ihe  village  ota-Sall. 
Thia  ia  indicalrd  (n)  by  its  poaiiion  on  the  summit  of  a 
aleep  hlll;  (b)  by  ita  old  eccleaiaalical  name  SalUi 
llia-alieai,  wbich  appeira  to  point  to  iu  original  "wc- 
erdotal"  and  "holy"  character,  Ramolb  having  been 
both  a  Leritical  city  and  a"cily  oftcfuge''(aeeItelaBd, 


Ba-Sall  (Ramol b-Ellead.    Froma  photOEraph by ttas EdJlor.] 
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PaltBsL  p.  213);  (c)  by  the  fact  that  aboat  two  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  es-Salt  ia  the  higheat  peak  of  the 
KDountain -rangę  still  bearing  the  name  Jebel  JUHd, 
*'* Mount  Gilead;"  and  (d)  by  the  statemeut  ofEusebtus 
that  Ramoth-gilead  lay  in  the  fifteenth  mile  from  Phil- 
adelphia  towaińds  the  west,  and  this  is  the  exact  distance 
of  es-Salt  froro  Rabbath-Ammon  (^Onomatł,  8.  v.  "Kam- 
KDoŁh*').  The  situation  of  ea-Salt  is  atrong  and  pictur- 
e8que.  The  hill  on  whicb  it  stands  ia  separated  by  deep 
Tavine8  from  the  loftier  moantaina  that  euooropasa  it, 
and  ita  lower  alopes  are  oovered  with  terraced  yineyarda, 
vrhile  the  neighboring  hill-aides  and  yalleys  abound 
'with  olive-grovea.  Qn  the  aummit  stands  the  castle,  a 
rectangular  building  with  towera  at  the  comers,  and  de- 
fended  by  a  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  ruck.  The  founda- 
tions  appear  to  be  Roman,  if  not  earlier,  but  the  upper 
-walls  are  Saracenic  In  the  town  itself,  which  contains 
sonie  Łhree  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  few  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  the  diffs  and  rarinea  beneath  it  are 
^reat  numbera  of  tombs  and  grottos  (ffandbook  for 
Sinai  and  PcUesłtne,  p.  308).  £»-Salt  is  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  and  ita  raisins  are  esteeraed  the  best  in  Pal- 
estine.  They  are  carried  in  large  quantitie8  to  Jerusa- 
lem  (Burckhardt,  5yricr,  p.  349;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  321 ;  Ritter,  Pal.  wad  Syr,  p.  1121^88;  Abul- 
feda,  Tab.  Syr,  p.  92;  Buckingham,  TrateU,  p.  20).— 
Kitto.  It  is  now  the  oniy  inhabitcd  place  iu  the  prov- 
ince  of  Belka.  It  is  still  a  pUice  of  comparati ve  strength, 
and  oyerawea  the  Bedawln  by  a  garrison  under  the 
pasba  of  Damascus.  Tristram  says  of  it,  "  Ramoth- 
gilead  must  always  have  been  the  key  of  Gilead— at 
the  head  of  the  only  easy  road  from  the  Jordan,  opening 
immediately  on  the  rich  plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with 
this  isolated  coue  (the  Osha)  rising  close  above  it,  forti- 
fied  from  Tery  early  times,  by  art  as  well  aa  by  naturę. 
Of  the  fortress  only  a  tali  fragment  of  wali  remains,  and 
a  pointed  archway,  with  a  sort  of  large  dial-plate,  carved 
deeply  in  stone,  surrounded  by  a  rose-work  decoration.  1 1 
appears  to  be  all  modem  Turkish  work"  (Land  of  hrael, 
p,  555).  There  is  a  plateau,  he  further  tells  us,  on  the 
road  towards  Jordan,  and  there  probably  the  battle  was 
fought  where  Ahab  received  his  roortal  wound — that  be- 
ing  the  only  place  where  chariots  could  come  into  play. 
Winer  and  others  identify  Ramoth-gilead,  Ramath- 
mizpah,  and  Mizpah  of  Gilead.  On  this,  see  Mizpah  ; 
Kamah. 

Ramotb-negeb.    See  Ramath-negeb. 

Rampalle,  Jeanne,  a  French  female  ascetic  of 
notę,  was  born  Jan.  3,  1583,  at  Saint-Remy ;  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a  tendency  to  a  contemplatire  life ;  and 
whcn  old  cnough  to  be  admitted  to  a  roonasten^,  joined 
the  Ursulines  of  Avignon,  until,  in  1602,  she  determined 
to  found  a  home  of  her  own,  and  established  it  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  She  then  took  the  name  Jeanne 
de  JesuSf  provided  the  coustitution  and  such  religious 
books  as  she  believed  her  companions  to  be  in  need  of, 
e.  g.  JłetraUe  SpiritvelU ;  Praligue  de  Devotion,  etc,^  also 
hymns  and  songs.  She  died  Jiily  6, 1 636.  See  Vje  de  la 
Merę  Jeanne  de  Jesus  (Avignon,  1751, 12mo).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rampart  (^"^11,  cheyl,  Lam.  ii,  8;  Nah.  iii,  8;  else- 
where  "trench,"  "bulwark,"  etc),  a  fortification  or  Iow 
wali  surrounding  and  protecting  a  military  trench  (2 
Sam.  XX,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  etc.;  comp.  1  Kmgs  xxi,  23; 
Psa.  xlviii.  U).  See  Army;  Sikoe.  In  the  Talmud 
the  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  interior  space  sur- 
rounding the  wali  of  the  Terapie  (Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii, 
193).     See  Tbmplk. 

Rampelogo  (or  Rampeloco),  Antonio,  an  Ital- 
ian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Genoa  and  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  an  Augustin- 
ian  monk,  and  passed  for  a  leamed  contro versialist  in 
his  times.  According  to  sorae  modern  ecclesiastical 
writcra  of  Rorae,  Rampelogo  was  such  an  cloqiient  an<l 
persuasiye  disputant  that  he  was  called  to  the  Couucil  of 


Constance  in  order  to  conrert  the  Hussites.  He  is  the 
author  of  Repertorium  Biblicum,  which  was  put  in  the 
Ind€x  by  pope  Clement  VHI,  but  which,  neyerthelesa, 
has  often  been  printed  (Ulm,  1476,  fol. ;  Nuremb.  1481 ; 
Milan,  1494,  etc).  See  Oudin,  De  Scripł.  EccUs,  iii, 
2310.— Hoefer,  Ao«r.  Biog,  Geniraley  s.  v. 

Rampen,  Henri,  a  Belgian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hui,  Nov.  18,  1572.  Studied  successiyely  at  Cologne, 
Mayence,  and  Louyain,  and  taught  Greek  and  philoso- 
pby  at  the  college  in  Lys.  From  1620  to  1637  he  taught 
exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  uniyersity,  of  which 
he  was  sereral  times.  rector.  He  ftnally  entered  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry,  and  aecured  a  canonicate 
at  Breda,  but  did  not  Uke  this  work,  and  returaed  to  ped- 
agogy  as  rector  at  St.  Annę  College.  He  died  March  4, 
164 1.  He  publbhed  Commentarius in  Ouatuor Etangelia 
(Lond.  1631-34, 3  yoIs.  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, s.  V. 

Ramrayas,  a  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  derivingtheirappel- 
lation  from  Rama  Raya,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1660. 
They  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  Hindostan. — Gard- 
ner,  Faitha  ofthe  World,  a.  v. 

Rain'B  Horn  (bni'',  yobel',  Josh.  vi,  4,  13 ;  else- 
where  "  jubilee,"  "  trompet").  The  Hebrew  word  keren, 
i.  e.  kom,  is  also  used  for  the  crooked  trampet,  a  very 
ancient  instrument.  Sometimes  it  was  madę  of  the  horas 
of  oxen,  and  sometimes  ram*s  homs  were  employed.  It 
is  probable  that  in  later  times  they  were  madę  of  metal. 
They  were  employed  in  war,  and  on  solemn  occasions 
(Exod.  xix,  13).  The  latter  word  is  also  rendered  oomeŁ 
(Dan.  iii,  5, 7, 10-15).  See  Jubilek  ;  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

Rams'  Skina  Dyed  Red  (D''io"jX'ą  D'^blX  nSj? 
rExod.  xxv,  5 ;  xxxv,  7  ],  'oróth  elim  meoddamim ;  Scpt. 
ćfpfiaTa  KpŁwy  rffw^poSavutfuva;  Vulg.  pelles  arietum 
rubricatm)  formed  part  of  the  materiab  that  the  Israel- 
ites  were  ordered  to  present  as  offerings  for  the  making 
of  the  tabemacle  (Exod.  xxv,  5),  of  which  they  served 
as  the  outer  covering,  there  being  under  the  rams'  skina 
another  covering  of  badgcrs*  skins.  See  Tabbrnaclb. 
The  words  may  be  rendered  "  red  rams'  skins,"  and  then 
may  be  understoo<l  as  the  produce  ofthe African  audad, 
the  Ovis  tragelaphus  of  naturalists,  whereof  the  bearded 
sheep  are  a  domesticated  race.  The  tragelaphus  is  a 
distinct  spccies  of  sheep,  baving  a  sborter  form  than  the 
coromon  species,  and  tncipient  tear-pita.  Its  normal 
color  is  red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  mfous  chocolate, 
which  last  is  the  cause  ofthe  epiititt purple  being  given 
to  it  by  the  poets.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the  skins  in 
ąuestion  were  tanned  and  colored  crimson ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  what  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  man- 
ufactured  in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  especially 
about  the  Tritonian  Lakę,  where  the  original  aegiis  or 
goat-skin  brcastplate  of  Jupiter  and  3Iinerva,  was  dyed 
bright  red;  and  the  Egyptians  had  most  certainly  red 
leather  in  use,  for  their  antique  paintings  show  haraess- 
makers  cutting  it  into  slips  for  the  collars  of  horses  and 
furniture  of  chariots.— Kitto.  It  is  much  morę  prob- 
able, howevcr,  that  the  skins  were  those  of  the  domcstic 
breed  of  rams,  which,  as  Rashi  says,  "were  dyed  red 
after  they  were  prepared."     See  Ram. 

Ramsauer,  Otto  Heinrich  Dayid,  a  hymnist  of 
the  Refornied  Church,  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1829,  at  Ol- 
denburg. Having  madę  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  he  went^  in  1848,  to  Zu- 
rich,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  well -known  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange  especially  attracted  him.  While  yet  a  student 
he  wrote  a  collection  of  hymns,  entitled  Der  Friede  und 
die  Freude  der  A^cA*",  which  were  editedby  his  teacher 
in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vicar  to  dean  Frei 
in  Trogcn,  in  Switzerland,  whom  he  also  succceded  in 
the  pastorale.  Three  years  afterwards,  May  27, 1856, 
he  died  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Some  of  hia  hymns  are 
very  fine,  but  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  of  our 
modern  German  hymn-books,    See  Koch,  GetdiichU  des 
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deulsehfn  KtrrkfmUeiUf^  rii,  384 ;  Zoehokl, 
TkefJoffica/Uy\(y^.    (R  P.) 

Ramsay,  James  P^  a  PKsbrteruui  minUter,  was 
born  near  Canonsburg,  Pa^  Aug.  26,  1809.  He  gndo- 
at«d  frooi  Jeffnwm  CoUegc,  Canonsburg,  Pa^  in  1827 ; 
prosecuted  tbe  studj  of  theology  aDder  his  Teocnted 
laibcr,  theo  wie  profesMr  in  tbe  Theological  Seniiiiaiy 
of  tbe  AsBoeiate  Cburcb;  was  liccDsed  to  preacb  Aug. 
27,  1833,  by  tbe  Presb^tery  of  Cbartien,  and  was  or-  , 
daincd  and  instaDed  pastor  of  tbe  oongregatton  of  Decr 
Creek,  New  Bedfoid,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Julj  1, 1835,  by 
tbe  Anociate  Prasbytery  of  Obio.  For  about  twenty- 
two  yeaiB  be  ooatinoed  faitbfully  tcstifjring  tbe  Gospel 
of  tbe  graee  of  God  among  tbis  people.  But,  bis  bealtb 
iailing,  be  sabseqaently  located  bimself  in  New  Wil- 
mington,  and  for  a  time  exercifled  bis  ministry  tbere. 
He  died  Jan.  80, 1862.  See  Wilson,  PretL  Hiat.  Alma- 
MC,  1863,  p.  362.     (J.L.&) 

Ramsdell,  Hkzekiah  &,  a  minister  of  tbe  Metbo- 
dist  Episoopal  Cburcb,  was  bom  at  Cbatbam,  Conn., 
Dec.  4,  1804.  Wben  ten  years  oki,  tbe  death  of  his 
fatber  left  bim  to  support  bimself.  At  sixteen  be  was 
oonverted,  and  commenoed  preaching  at  nineteen.  He 
Joincd  tbe  New  England  Conference  in  1825,  and  his 
8ucccssive  appointments  were,  Needham,  Chelsea,  Yt. ; 
Craftsbary,  Yt. ;  Irisburg,  Yl  ;  ToUand,  Conn. ;  Wind- 
sor, Conn. ;  Tolland  and  Stafford,  Manchester,  Conn. ; 
East  Putnam,  Conn. ;  Colcbester,  Conn. ;  East  Putnam, 
Yemon,  Conn. ;  Yemon  and  Windsonrille,  East  Putnam, 
Coyentry.  From  1833  to  1861,  and  again  from  1868, 
iropaired  bealtb  prevented  him  from  acti^e  work.  He 
freqaently  spoke  on  temperance,  of  which  he  was  an 
eamest,  able  advocate.  He  aluo  serred  witb  marked 
abilłty  in  the  Senate  of  tbe  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  fiUed  various  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
ThoMe  conrersant  witb  bis  comparatirely  brief,  active 
ministry  speak  of  him  as  sn  able,  eIoqoent  preacher, 
and  as  eqna]ly  an  indefatigable  pastor.  In  one  locality 
his  eamest  advocacy  of  Łruth  laised  the  anger  of  some, 
and  they  resolred  at  his  next  Tisit  to  tar  and  feather 
bim.  It  was  no  idle  threat;  tbe  preparations  were 
madę ;  bis  brethren  urged  him  not  to  go,  but  he  was 
fearless,  and  went.  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  awaken- 
ed,  conyerted,  and  became  his  fasŁ  friend.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
lived  to  see  his  views  prerail  among  his  fellows.  He  died 
Oct.  23, 1877.    See  Mmutea  o/A  mtual  Con/erences,  1878. 

Ramsey,  William  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  March  12, 1831.  He  embraced  religion  in  1846, 
wss  Hcensed  to  preach  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  tho  Memphis  Conference  in  the  fali  of  that  year.  His 
hcalth  failing  him  in  1854,  he  entered  Andrew  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  was  readmitted 
into  the  Conference  in  the  same  year,  granted  a  super- 
numerary  relation  in  1862,  and  in  1863  8cr\'ed  in  the  Con> 
federate  army  as  chaplain  for  fuur  months.  He  died  of 
consumption,  July,  1865.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  sweet-spirit- 
ed,  modest,  and  unassuming. — Minutes  of  A  rmval  Con- 
ftrtnctB  oftht  Meth,  Epiac,  Church^  Southf  1865,  p.  594. 

Ramus,  Petrus,  also  known  by  his  original  name 
Pierre  de  la  Ramiff  was  the  French  philosophcr  of  the 
16Łh  century  who  broke  the  fetters  of  barbarous  Rcholas- 
tic  thought  and  led  men  into  the  elear  light  of  Platon- 
ie philosophy.  He  is  usually  called  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  modern  metaphysics,  and  this  is  certainly  tme  in 
so  far  as  Ramus  prepared  the  way  for  Descartes  (q.  v.) 
in  philosophy,  and  for  Pascal  in  theology,  as  we  sball  see 
presently.  Ramus  was  bom  of  ver}'  humblc  parentage 
at  Cuth,  a  ylllnge  in  Yerroandois,  in  1515.  He  was 
obligcd,  when  old  enotigh  to  be  of  any  service,  to  per- 
form  duties  as  a  shepherd.  He  lored  the  broad,  open 
fields,  but  he  loved  books  morę.  He  studied  as  much 
as  his  humble  associations  could  afford  him  the  means 
of  knowledge,  and  flnally,  satisiied  that  he  could  only 
-^t  morę  awsy  from  home,  lefl  for  the  city.  He  went 
^fi^ht  to  the  cspital,  though  yet  a  youtH  of  a  little 


orer  eigfat.  Homcsickness  conipclled  him  to  retm  t*-» 
tbe  patemal  roof,  and  be  waUccd  bonie  as  he  had  waikcd 
to  Paris,  but  only  to  retom  aooB  again  to  tbe  ci&T  whcre 
be  bad  foond  so  much  to  leam,  and  bdbre  he  was  twcłre 
be  was  ooce  raore  at  Parisi  He  could  not  cntcr  acfaoul 
as  his  pockets  were  cmpty  and  hb  stomach  oMBtkfieiL 
He  hired  out  as  a  serrant  to  a  rkb  student  ai  tbe  CoDi^e 
de  Nararre,  and,  by  devocing  the  day  to  bis  diitie&.  •>(>- 
tained  tbe  night  for  stody,  and,  mdcr  his  master^s  gibii- 
ancc  and  help,  madę  rapid  yngnm,  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  ready  to  pass  eaumination  as  if  be 
bad  becn  within  tbewaDsof  acoDege.  Tbe  iadooiłu- 
ble  spirit  of  tbe  boy  bad  madę  a  rcsolnte  man;  and.  uo- 
like  most  studenta,  be  bad  not  only  leamed  the  dieta  of 
tbe  savanS)  but  bad  fwmed  an  opinion  which  was  his 
only  own.  In  presenting  bimself  for  tbe  degrce  of 
master,  be  came  forwaid  as  tbe  champion  oi  reform  ia 
the  scboob  of  thought.  He  nndertook  to  ptore  tbe 
tben  alroost  impious  task  that  Aitstotle  was  oot  in&Ui- 
blc.  He  bad  gradnally  withdnwn  from  Aristotelisa- 
ism  as  an  authority,  and  pleaded  now  for  the  esercise 
of  individnal  reason  as  against  tbe  **  aathority,**  which 
scbolasticism  imposed  on  all  students  of  philosof^y. 
Entbusiast  as  be  was,  be  was  led  to  make  tbe  extrav- 
sgant  statement  in  his  thesis  that  ^'aU  that  Ahstotlc 
had  said  was  false"  (cuaainqve  ab  A  rutoteU  dicla  tnnt, 
commmtUia  esse).  It  speaks,  bowerer,  a  great  deal  for 
the  ability  he  showed  on  tbis  occasiwi  that  bis  jodgt^ 
altbougb  themselves  Aristotelians,  were  compeUed  to 
applaud  him.  Ramus  was  immediately  madę  a  teacb- 
er  in  the  College  du  Mans,  and  along  witb  two  leamed 
friends  opened  a  special  class  for  reading  tbe  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  designed  to  combine  tbe  study  of 
eloquence  witb  that  of  philosophy.  His  audienoe  wss 
large,  and  bis  success  as  a  teacher  remarkable.  He 
now  tnmed  bis  attention  morę  particularly  to  tbe  sci- 
ence of  logie,  which,  in  his  usual  adTenturoos  spiiit,  he 
undertook  to *' reform;"  and  no  one  acqnainted  witb  his 
S3'stem  will  deny  that  many  of  bis  innoratioos  were 
both  rational  and  beneficiaL  His  atteropts  escited 
much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians ;  and  when  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  {DialediccB  Partitiomes)  sppesr- 
ed  in  1543,  it  was  fiercely  asssiled  bv  tbe  doctors  of  tbe 
Sorbonne,  tbe  Academy  of  Geneva,  tbe  majority  of  the 
higb-schools  of  the  Continent,  which  had  all,  in  alliance 
witb  the  Church,  given  ArisŁotelisnism  tbe  supremę 
rale.  The  Unirersity  of  Paris  linked  ilself  witb  ju- 
rists,  councillors,  the  king'8  ministers,  the  kiog  bimself, 
to  crush  this  bold  innorator.  He  was  charged  wilh 
impiety  and  sedition.  and  with  a  desire  to  overthn>w 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  an  at- 
tack  on  Aristotle.  On  the  report  of  an  irregular  tribu- 
nal  appointed  to  consider  the  charges  madę  against 
him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  soppressed,  aml 
forbadc  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristotle  on 
pain  of  corporal  punishment.  Ramus  now  devoted 
bimself  exclusirely  to  tbe  study  of  mathematics,  and 
to  prepare  an  edition  of  Euclid.  Canlinals  Charles  de 
Biuirbon  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  befrtended  him,  aud 
through  Łheir  influence  he  was  permitted  to  begin  a 
course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  College  dc  Pre^des, 
the  plague  having  driven  away  numbers  of  students 
from  Paris.  He  was  flnally,  in  1545,  named  principsl 
of  this  college,  and  the  Sorbonne  ineffectnally  endeay- 
ored  to  eject  him  on  tbe  ground  of  the  royal  prohibito- 
ry  decree.  The  decrce  was  cancelled  in  1545,  through 
the  influence  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Ramus  raised 
the  College  de  Presles  from  a  condition  of  decay  to  the 
height  of  prosperity,  snd  his  reputation  went  OTer  sil 
the  land  as  an  educator  as  well  as  philoeopher.  In 
1551  cardinal  Lorraine  succeeded  in  instittiting  for  bim 
a  cbair  of  eloąuence  and  philosophy  at  the  C4>llege 
Royal,  and  his  inauguml  address  (Pro  PhUoaopkica  Dis- 
ciplina  [Paris,  1551])  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  the 
kind.  He  deroted  tbe  flrst  eight  years  of  his  teaching 
to  the  flrst  three  of  tbe  "liberał  arts**  (graromar,  rbeti»- 
ric,  and  logie),  which  be  callcd  elementary  or  esoteric. 
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ftnd  pablUbed  three  gramman  succetttrely — Greek, 
Latiii,  and  Freocb«  He  alBO  mingled  largely  in  Łhe  lit- 
erary  and  schola&tic  diapates  uf  Łhe  tinoe,  and  on  ac- 
count  of  his  bostUng  actirity  came  under  the  aatire  of 
Rabelais.  Bat  thougb  Ramus  had  innumerable  adver- 
saries,  be  might  have  defied  them  al),  so  great  was  his 
influence  at  cooit,  had  bis  love  of  ^  refonnation"  not 
displayed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  l<^ic.  In  an 
evtl  boor  (for  his  own  comfort)  he  embraoed  Protes- 
tantism.  He  had  long  been  sospected  of  a  leaning  that 
way,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  inteUect  was  by  naturę 
Bcornfully  rebellioos  towanls  the  ipte  dixit  of  "author^ 
ity ;"  bat  be  had  for  years  deoently  conformed  to  the 
practicea  of  the  Catholic  cult,  and  it  was  only  after  car- 
dinal  Łorraine,  in  reply  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy 
(1561),  frankly  admitted  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and 
the  yices  of  the  deigy  that  he  Tentared  furmally  to  ab- 
jure  the  older  faith.  The  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars 
in  France  plunged  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  time, 
and  be  finally  perished  in  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tbolomew,  August,  1672.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
aasassinated  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  his  most  violent 
and  persistent  enemies,  Cbarpentier,  rector  of  the  College 
de  Presles. — Chambert'8  Encydop,  s.  v.     See  Ramists. 

Rancó,  Armant>  Jean  lb  BouTifiLLTER  de,  the 
well-known  founder  of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe, 
was  bom  Jan.  9, 1626,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  educated. 
Ilaring  taken  his  degree  in  the  Sorbonne  with  great 
applause,  and  embraced  tbe^iecclesiastical  profession,  he 
soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacber,  and  througb 
the  faror  of  cardinal  Richelieu  obtained  morę  than  one 
yaluable  benefice.  He  possessed  as  a  young  man  a  large 
fortunę,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  character,  was 
carried  away  by  the  gayety  and  dissipation  of  Parisian 
life.  After  a  time,  howeyer,  having  embraced  the  cause 
of  cardinal  Retz,  be  displeased  and  finally  forfeited  the 
fayor  of  cardinal  Mazańn ;  and  being  decpiy  moved  by 
the  death  of  a  lady,  the  duchess  de  Montbazon,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
Paris,  resolred  to  distribute  all  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  to  devote  bimself  exclusively  to  the  practioe 
of  piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  he  resigned  all 
his  preferments  (of  which,  by  the  abusire  practice  of 
the  period,  he  held  scveral  simultaneously)  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe,  to  whtch  convent  he 
relired  in  1662,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  stricŁ 
discipline  of  the  order.  The  bistory  of  the  reforms 
which  he  efTected  will  be  found  under  the  bead  Trap^ 
risTS.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  for  thirty-three  years, 
during  which  he  pubUshed  a  large  number  of  works, 
chiefly  asceticaL  He  died  Oct  27, 1700.  The  only  re- 
markable  events  of  bis  literary  life  are  his  controyersy 
with  Mabillon,  in  reply  to  his  Etudes  MonatiigneM,  on 
the  subject  of  the  studies  proper  for  the  monastic  life, 
which  is  entitied  TraiU  de  la  Saintetś  des  Deeoirs  de 
rśtat  Mon€utiqite,  and  bis  controyers}'  with  Amauld, 
which  drew  upon  Ranc^  the  hatred  of  the  Jansenists. 
Rancć^s  works  are  numerous.  In  his  youth  he  edited 
A  tMcreon  in  one  yolume,  octayo  (Paris,  1639),  with  a 
dedication  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  His  most  notewor- 
thy  publications  of  his  religious  life,  aside  from  those 
referred  to,  are,  ExpUccUion  tur  la  Regle  de  Sł.-Benoit 
(Paris,  1689,  2  yols.  ^to)  i^Abrege  des  Oblicołiems  des 
Chrśiiens: — Refleiiont  Morales  sur  ks  Quatres  Evcmgi' 
listes  (Paris,  1699, 12mo)  i^Conferences  (on  the  same ; 
1699) : — RelcUion  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  de  Quelques 
Religieux  de  la  Trappe  (1696,  4  yols.  12mo),  and  other 
works  on  monastic  life  and  its  reforms,  etc  See  Tille- 
mont,  Vie  de  Rand  (1719,  2  yols.  12mo);  MarsolUer, 
Vie  (1703) ;  Chateaubriand,  Vie;  Moren,  Did,  Ilist.  s,y. 
— Hoefer,  Ńouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  y. ;  Chambers^s  Ency- 
dop,  s.  y. 

Ranconnler,  JAcgcKS,  a  French  Jesnit  missiona* 
ry,  was  bom  in  1600  in  the  county  of  Bourgogne,  en- 
tered  tbe  noyitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
in  llalines^  and  in  1625  went  into  tbe  missionary  work 


in  Paraguay,  He  labored  yery  sucoeasfully  for  seyei 
years  among  the  Itatines,  whom  he  conyerted  to  Chris* 
tianity,  such  as  be  had  to  offer,  and  died  among  this  new 
people  of  the  Gospel  about  1640.  He  wrote  frequent 
reports  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  Paraguay,  which 
are  yaluable  contributions  to  the  bistory  of  that  South 
American  country.  See  Sotbwell,  B^  Scripł,  Soe, 
Jesu^  p.  209 ;  Charleyouc,  Ilist.  de  Paragiuay^  liy.  yiiu — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  OhUrdUf  s.  y.    See  also  Paraguay. 

Rand,  Aaa,  an  American  Congregational  diyine, 
boro  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1788,  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1806, 
studied  for  the  miubtry,  and  was  ordained  at  Gorham, 
Me.,  Jan.  18, 1809,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church. 
In  1822  he  undertook  the  editorial  care  of  the  Christian 
Mirror  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  held  this  until  1825,  when 
he  took  the  principalship  of  a  female  seminary  at  Brook- 
iield.  In  July,  1826,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Boston  RecordeTf  the  Youth's  Companum^  and  the  Yol- 
unteeTf  the  last  a  religious  monthly.  His  healŁh,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and  had  originally  forced 
him  from  the  ministry,  finadly  compelled  him  also  to 
leaye  the  editorial  chair,  and  he  connected  himself  with 
a  book-store  and  printing-office  at  LowcII,  Mass.  He 
finally  went  back  to  editorial  work,  and  startcd  the 
Lowell  Obserter^  a  weekly  paper.  In  1835  be  again  be- 
gan  to  preach  and  addrcss  public  audiences.  Ile  took 
up  the  slayery  ąuestion  and  spoke  in  behalf  ofabolition 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  From  1887  to  1842  he 
preached  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Pctcrborough,  N.  Y.,  the  home 
of  the  celebrated  abolitionist  Gerritt  Smith.  His  last 
years  Mr.  Rand  spent  at  Ashbumbam,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Aug.  24, 1871.  He  was,  while  at  Gorham,  a  fre- 
quent  writer  for  the  religious  quarterly  publisbed  at 
Portland  for  1814>18,  and,  besides  occasional  serroons, 
put  in  print  a  yolume  of  FamiHar  Sermons : — a  Reriew 
oj"  Fmney^s  Sermons : — New  Dirinity  Theolog^f  a  yindi- 
cation  of  the  same : — and  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
See  Spragne,  A  nnals  ofihtA  mer.  Pulpity  yoL  i« 

Rand,  ^Villiam,  an  American  divine  of  colonial 
tiroes,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  a  student  at  Haryard  Uniyersity,  class  of  1721^ 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  became  pastor  at  Sunder- 
land,  Mass.,  of  a  Congregational  Church.  In  1746  he 
remoyed,  in  tbe  same  capacity,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  there  in  1779.  He  publisbed  five  separate  ser- 
mons (1739-1757).  See  Sprague, ^ nnai!«  o/  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  i,  386. 

Randall,  John,  an  EngUsh  diyine  of  notę,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  Univer«ity,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  Trinity 
College,  and.  after  taking  holy  orders,  became  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  Liindon,  in  1599.  He  died  in  1622. 
His  publisbed  works  are :  Sermons  on  Matt,  r,  20,  and 
on  1  Pet,  ii,  11,  12  (1620,  Ato)-.— Sermons  on  Rtmu  viii, 
88,  39  (1623,  Aio):—Saiur€  of  (iod  oml  Christ  (1624, 
4to)  '.—Great  Mystery  of  GotiUness  (1624,  4to;  3tl  ed. 
1640)  :~The  Sacraments  (1630,  4to)  i—I^ctures  on  the 
IjOrds  Supper  (1630, 4to) : — Twenty-nine  Ijectures  oftht 
Church  (1631.  4to). 

Randall,  Matthe^7,  a  distinguished  layman  of 
the  Baptist  deuomination,  was  bora  in  London.  His 
mercantile  tastes  led  him  into  basiness  yocations,  where 
he  met  with  success  as  a  merchant.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  took 
up  his  residencc  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
neariy  all  his  life.  For  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  While  in  this  place  he  was  baptized 
by  Rey.  Dr.  Staughton,  and  continued  a  membcr  of  the 
Burlington  Church  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Philadelphia,  Sepu  14, 1883.  Dr.  Baron  Stów  says  of 
him  that  "•  he  was  bighly  esteeroed  in  Christian  circlea, 
and  his  eariy  familiarity  with  Robert  Hall  and  Dra. 
Ryland  and  Stennett  was  of  importanoe  to  him  in  mat- 
ters  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  piety."    He 
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•dds:  *^HmńBg  the  oon&kiice  of  fche  ntbontks  of  ' Cofpas  Cbrńli  CoDege,  and 
Pcnn^rlrjtoia.  he  vas  a|ipointed  to  Mreral  importaiit   »bip  in  thcoiogj  (176)i<>.    He 
offieesi.  tbe  duti«s  of  wbich  he  creditabłr  performed." 
Sec  rA^ifMfKTwiyy  J«MZer,p.lI&     (J.Ć.S.> 
B^t»<lal«»^^     See  Fbek-will  R&PTurra. 

Handle,  Richmond,  a  mioister  of  tbe  Metbodtst 

Ef>i«c>[>al  Churcb,  Soatb,  was  ori^pnally  a  member  of 

tbe  Tennessee  Coaferenoe.  wbere  be  tiarelled  fire  rean. 

He  was  tran^ferred  in  IK^  to  tbe  Arkansas  Omfemioe, 

whicb  then  induded  LcmUiana  west  <A  tbe  Misńanppi 

Birer.     Herę  be  labored  eflicienily  in  stations  and  as 

presiding  elder  antil  tbe  Omference  of  1844,  wben  be 

took  a  Mł[ienuinuated  relation.     In  1845  be  became 

again  effeclire,  and  so  oontinned  onlU  1x61,  senring  a» 

preMding  elder  for  nine  of  tbese  rearK.    His  aons  baring 

▼olunteered,  be  aocompanied  tbem  to  tbe  war,  sooo  to 

dic.     He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ferrenl  pietr.  a  tnie   .... 

friend,  a  noble  and  useful  preacber.- J/mtt/«  o/Awuuil  ™  rf  f    P^"****  ***  *•>«  ooUected  wruu^  of  Tb.<ss 

Conf.  M.  K,  Churck,  South,  1861,  p.  323.  Kandolpb:  .Saunders.  A>««i!9.it*A^^^^ 

B      ^1     nn.  «r  --  r  ..    *.    V      Hook,£«fc«.JBM)y.Tui,19l.     (J.H.W.) 

Randle,  Thomas  W^are,  a  muiutterof  the  Met b-  -^       i  \ 


1783.     Dr.  Tbomas  RaiwWph 
PmpkeeitB  cked  ta  tke  Ser  Ti 
iitbmt  OriymaŁamiiktSffimagńś  I 
ceedinglrTalaableandaenoe.  "It 
**  at  one  Tiew  tbe  Heh.  teiEt.  the  Sepc 
ąootation  in  tbe  Gteek  New  T< 

work  is  incorpotated  in  Uonie*s  Ck^ta-  cm  aKoŁatim. 
His  SOD  John.  wbo  was  bom  Jolr  €1,  1749.  a»1  wa» 
educated  at  Oxfofd.  becane  andO'  his  fitther  s  adau^tś- 
tration  piofeasor  of  Gfcek  and  theofagr.  ia  1799  wc« 
madę  bisbop  of  Oxlont  was  tianrfietTCd  to  tbe  9tt  : 
Bangor  in  1HU7.  and  in  1809  to  that  of  L4MMftaB.  wbcri- 
be  died  Julj  d^.  1813.  He  wm  a  measber  of  the  fi>n^ 
SocieCr  of  Ldndon, and  pnblirfied  aei-cnd  1 1  i  ni,  x 
Genilemans  Magazime^  lxxxiii.  Luodr.  and  the  bśufTaDC- 


odist  Episoopal  Churcb,  Soutb,  was  bora  in  Stewart 
Coonty,  Tenn.,  April  13,  1815.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1832,  and  con> 
tinued  to  be  an  actire  and  very  eflicient  preacher  until 


Rane^r,  NATHA^ncL,  an  Engiisb  dirine  of  tb<  IT:b 
centarr,  noted  as  a  Nonoonfonnift  wbo  was  fjcctfi  st 
tbe  Rertontion,  was  minister  of  Little  Eastcheap.  L  r> 
don.  and  afkerwards  ricar  of  Tllsted,  Esses.     He  •*•.-  i 


wiihin  a  few  nionths  of  bis  death,  which  took  place  Aog.  ">  *^^  ■8«^  •'^^  serentr-two.  He  pabli^hcd.  >  ^ 
26,  1H.'>9.  He  was  sereral  Umes  a  delcgale  to  the  Gen-  ^^  /"t/»roreirf  hg  Dtrim  MedUaHam.  etc  .Lood.  I^-. 
eral  Conference.  Mr.  Randle  was  a  Christian  gentle-  ^^^o;  1^  «>•  »W7,  I8mo\  a  very  excełlent  work  u  iL* 
man,  modest  and  kind.  His  talenU  as  a  preacher  were  <*omain  of  practjcal  tbeokigy :— J  ccwwl  ccmarm»r  -^ 
excellent,  and  bis  zeal  knew  no  abalemenL— J/wif/«  of  f"j^'*  ^^nfi  ^^  eąwllydeiroat  m  spirii  and  eirtl- 
Amtual  Conf,  M.  E,  Ckurch,  South,  1809,  p.  116.  ^-  -  - 

Handle,  W^UUam,  a  minister  of  the  Heihodist ' 


Episcopal  Charcb,  South,  was  bora  in  September,  1807. 
He  was  conveTted  wben  about  tbirty  years  of  age,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in 
1841.  He  labored  succeasfully  until  1862,  wben  be  be- 
came superauroerary.     In  1866  he  resumed  acttre  work 


lent  in  oomposiiion  and  porpoae. 

Ranfalng,  Marik  Elisabctii  de.  a  Fmcfa  Is-ir. 
celebrated  as  the  foandress  of  a  religions  order.  md\ 
known  under  tbe  name  of  Elizabeth  of  the  Cniw  i4 
Jesus,  was  bom.  Nov.  30.  1592,  at  Remiremoot.  i<f  a 
noble  Lorraine  faroily,  and  was  noted  for  ber  beaatr. 
She  was  affianced  to  a  man  for  wbom  she  had  noc  the 


as  presiding  elder  on  Cross  Plains  (now  Foontain  Head)  ■'»**'"^  <^  ailection,  and  therefore  objected  to  wedk.ck : 

district,  where  he  closcd  his  life,  May  2,  1869.     He  was  "^  ^***"  ^'  parents  persisted,  sbe  songhi  the  rwin^ 

a  man  of  artless  simpUcity,  true  sincerity,  and  ardent  mentoftbemonastery.    Sbewas,boweTer,broc^fatfaack 
MBl  —  Minutes  of  Amtual  Conf,  M.  E.  Ćhurch,  South, 


1869,  p.  319. 

Randolph,  Fiancia,  D.D.,  an  English  dirine,  was 
bora  in  1755.  He  was  madę  prebeud  of  Bristol  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1831.  He  publiAhcd,  Utttr  to  WUliam  PiU 
OH  the  Slate  Trade  (Lond.  1788,  8vo)  i—Scriptural  Re- 
rition  ofSocinian  A  rgutnenis  ia  A  nswrr  to  B.  Iłobhouse 
(1792, 8  vo)  :—Correspondencewith  the  Earl  and  Countest  ' 


ment  of  tbe  monastenr. 

to  society,  and  married  M.  Dubois,  by  wbom  she  bad 
I  three  children.  Her  husband^s  death  and  otber  mishaps 
■  led  ber  to  determine  the  foonding  of  a  religioas  com- 

roonity  madę  up  whoUy  of  women  reclaimed  from  a  lUe 

of  debauchery.  The  number  of  theae  women  bavin^ 
I  increased,  the  prinoe  bishop  of  Tool  thotigbt  proper  to 

form  them  into  a  religious  order,  under  tbe  name  i>f 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge.**     MrsL  Dubois  and  ber  three 


daoghters  took  the  dress  belonging  to  tbe  monastery 


o/Jersefj  (1796, 8vo) :-Sermoru  on  A dcetU  (1800, 8 vo) :-  '  T!^     , S,      r    i « J ivk      xmi 

Sef-mofi  (Bath,  im,  8vo)  :-^State  o/the\\athn  (1808,  '  ^^^;  ^^f^^'  iJ"^^^^^'^  ^ "*  «■''•  *"*  '^''''^  '^ 


8vo)  :—Book  o/Job  (from  the  Ileb.  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
with  Preface  and  Atmotations  by  F.  R.  [Bath,  1810]). 

Randolph,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcb,  South,  was  bom  in  Trigg  County, 
Ky.,  May  9,  18-29.  Ile  was  conrerted  in  1847  (or 
1848),  licensed  to  preach  Nor.  23,  1850,  and  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Louisvilie  Conference  in  1851.  He  fiUed 
twelre  important  fields  of  labor,  continuing  his  work 


over  sereral  of  tbe  citie»  of 
tbe  realm,  especially  Arignon,  Tonlouse,  Montpellier, 
and  Rriuen;  and  it  sur%'ired  the  storms  of  the  Re%*<.lu> 
tion.  The  roother  of  Ranfaing  died  tbe  death  of  a  Munt. 
Jan.  14, 1649.     See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Gmttrale,  s.  v. 

Rangę  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words  of  maik- 
ed  import,  besides  one  or  two  m  an  ordinary  sense. 
1.  n*^?,  kir  (only  in  the  dual,  B';n-2,  kira'yim,  Ler. 


until  Ihc  tirst  Sunday  in  June,  1863.     The  staple  of  his  '  xi,  35,  "^  ranges  for  pots'"),  apparently  a  oooking>fuinace, 
preacłiing,  as  of  all  he  did,  was  strong  practical  sense, '  perhaps  of  potter>'  (as  it  could  be  bioken),  and  double 


sanctiHcd  and  rendered  efficient  by  deep  piety.— J/in- 
utes  o/Annual  Conf,  Jf.  E.  Church^ South,  1864,  p.  481. 

Randolph,  Samuel  E.,  a  minister  iu  the  Bfeth- 
o<list  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Tennessee. 
He  eutered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  traiwferred  in  18G0  to  the  Fłorida  Conference.  He 
enlisted  in  1861  with  the  Lowndes  Yolunteers,  and  in 
three  months  fcll  a  rictim  to  disease  at  Carap  Alle- 
ghany,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  imU—MinuUa  ofA  tmual  Conf,  M. 
E,  Church,  South,  1861,  p.345. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  an  English  dirine  of  notę, 
was  born  Aug.  30,  1701,  at  Canterbury,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford Unirersity,  where  he  was  bursar,  and  after  complet- 
Ing  his  thcological  course  was  in  1725  admitted  to  or- 
ders,  then  UughŁ  for  a  while,  and  finally  accepted  two 
^nefices  in  Kent.     In  1748  he  was  elcctisd  presidcjit  of 


(as  haring  places  for  two  pots  or  morę,  w.  perhaps,  coo- 
sisting  of  two  stores  set  together).     See  Oven  ;  Por. 

2.  iT^lTb,  $fderah',  a  rttmk,  or  row,  of  soldien.  drawn 
up  in  conlon  ("rangę,"  2  Kings  xi,  8,  15;  2  Chnm. 
xxiii,  14) ;  also  timbors  or  chambers  in  the  stories  of  a 
building  ("board,"  1  Kings  vi,  9).  Sec  Atuauah, 
Temple. 

Rangier(n8),  a  French  cardinal  of  mcdispral  tiroes 
was  bora,  about  1035,  in  the  dioceseofRheims.  Sc  Bruno 
of  that  place  was  his  tutor.  One  of  his  pupila  was  Eudes 
of  Chatillon,  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  II.  Rangier 
went,  to  takc  the  habit  of  Benedictine,  to  Marmontiers 
where  he  would  probably  hare  died  in  obecnrity,  had  it 
not  been  for  contention  which  arose  among  the  monks, 
and  Raoul  of  Sangeais,  archbishop  of  Tours.  Rangier  s 
abbot,  Bernard  of  Saiot-Yenant,  charged  him  with  a 
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mission  to  Romę,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  abbey. 
The  two  ecclesuistics  obtained  a  buli  conformed  to  tbeir 
wUhes ;  but  Kangier  was  kept  at  Romę  by  Urban  II, 
who  8oon  madę  him  cardinali  and,  in  1090,  archbishop 
of  Keggto.  In  1095  be  went  with  the  pope  to  France, 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Germont,  wbere  the  first 
crusade  was  decided  upon.  After  the  Council,  Rangier 
followed  Urban  II  to  Limoges  and  to  Poitiers,  and  found 
liirasclf,  March  10, 1096,  at  the  consecration  of  the  abbey 
uf  Marmoutiers.  He  soon  after  retumed  to  his  own  dio- 
cese,  and  left  it  no  morę,  excepting  to  assist  Pascal  II 
at  the  Council  of  Guastalla  (1106).  Ughelli  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  power  (**  vir  róagn»  auctoritatia"). 
— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GitUraky  s.  v. 

Rauieri,  Sr.,  an  Italian  ascetic  of  mediseyal  times, 
wa8  bom,  in  or  about  the  year  1100,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Pisa.  In  his  youth,  the  Romish  legends  say,  he  had 
a  vision :  an  eagle  appeared  to  him,  bearing  in  his  beak 
a  blazing  light,  and  said,  ^  I  coroe  from  Jenisalem  to 
enlighten  the  nations."  But  Ranieri  refused  to  heed 
this  cali  to  a  religious  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasnre.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  debaucheries,  he 
was  one  day  surpiised  by  the  visit  of  a  holy  man,  who 
persuaded  him  to  desert  his  sinful  life.  Soon  he  em- 
barked  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  took  off  his  own  gar- 
ments,  and  wore  the  JcAtartmi,  or  slaye-shirt,  ever  after 
in  Łokcn  of  humility.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  her- 
mie in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  and  duńng  this  time  is 
rcpnted  to  have  had  numberless  yisions.  On  one  oc- 
casion,  he  felt  his  tows  of  abstinence  to  be  almost  morę 
Łhan  he  could  keep.  He  then  had  a  yision  of  a  gold- 
en  yase,  set  with  precious  Stones,  and  fuli  of  oil,  pitch, 
and  sulphur.  These  were  set  on  fire,  and  nonę  could 
quench  the  flames.  Then  there  was  put  into  his  hands 
a  smali  ewer  of  water;  and  when  he  tumed  on  but  a 
few  drops,  the  tire  was  extinguishe<L  This  yision  he 
bclieyed  Ło  signify  human  passions  by  the  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  the  water  was  the  eroblem  of  temperance. 
He  then  determined  to  liye  on  bread  and  water  alone. 
His  reverence  for  water  was  yery  great,  and  most  of  his 
miracles  were  performed  through  the  use  of  it ;  so  that 
be  was  called  San  Ranieri  delC  A  cgua.  But  when  be 
Łarried  with  a  host  who  cheated  his  guests  by  putting 
water  in  his  winę,  the  saint  did  not  hesitate  to  expo8e 
the  fraud ;  for  he  revealed  to  all  present  the  figurę  of 
Satan,  sitting  on  one  of  the  wine-casks,  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  cat  with  the  wings  of  a  bat.  He  did  many  mira- 
cles after  his  return  to  Pisa,  and  madę  conrerts  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  cxample.  When  he  died  (July 
17, 1161),  many  miraculoua  manifestations  borę  witness 
to  his  eminent  faoliness.  All  the  bells  in  Pisa  were 
spontaneously  tolled;  and  the  archbishop  Yillani,  who 
had  been  sick  in  bed  for  two  years,  was  cured  to  attend 
his  funeraL  At  the  moment  in  the  funeral  seryice 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  Gloria  in  Eicel- 
sis,  it  was  suug  by  a  choir  of  angels  aboye  the  altar; 
while  the  organ  accompanied  them  without  being  play- 
ed  by  any  perceptible  hands.  The  harmouy  of  this 
cbant  was  so  exqui8ite  that  those  who  hcard  it  thought 
the  yery  heayens  were  opcned.  He  was  buried  in  a 
tomb  in  the  Duomo.  After  the  plague  in  Pisa  in  1356, 
the  life  of  this  saint  was  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo 
by  Simone  Memmi  and  Antonio  Yeneziana  These 
frescos  are  most  important  in  the  history  of  art,  and  con- 
sist  of  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri :  1.  His 
conycrsion;  2.  He  embarks  for  Palestine;  3.  Heassumes 
the  hermit's  dress;  4.  Ile  bas  many  tcmptations  and 
yisions  in  the  desert;  5.  He  retunis  to  Pisa;  6.  He  ex- 
poses  the  fraud  of  the  innkeeper;  7.  Hisdeath  and  funeral 
obsequies;  8.  His  miracles  after  death. — Mr8.Clement, 
Ilandrboolc  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  ^  rf ,  s.  y. 

Rankę,  Carl  Ferdinand,  doctor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  brother  of  the  famoiis  historian,  I^opold 
Rankę,  was  bom  at  Wiehe,  in  Thnringia,  in  1802.  Hay- 
ing  finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Pfprta,  he  bctook  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 


and  theology.  He  soon  became  the  head  of  the  Qued* 
linburg  Gymnasium.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Gottin- 
gen,  and  in  1842  to  Berlin,  where  he  not  oniy  snperin- 
tended  the  Frederic-William  Gymnasium,  but  also  the 
Royal  Real-school,  the  Royal  Elizabeth  School,  etc.  He 
died  March  29,  1876.  Rankę  was  not  only  an  able 
philologist  and  pedagogue,  but  also  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian, and  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  inner  mission  and 
Bibie  Society.  He  wrote.  Plan  vnd  Bau  des  Jokati- 
neischen  EtanfftUums  (Berlin,  1854) : — De  Libris  His- 
toricis  Novi  Teitamenti  (ibid.  1855)  i-^Clemens  von  A  /- 
exandrien  w.  Origenes  ais  Inłerpreten  der  keiligen  Schrijl 
(ibid.  1861):— />a*  Klagelied  der  IJtbrair  (ibid.  1863), 
etc.  As  a  oontributor  to  Piper's  Etangelical  Year-booir, 
he  wrote  on  the  apostles  Andrew  (yii,  94),  James  the 
Elder  (viii,  189),  Timothy  (i,  70),  Titus  (i,  68) ;  on  Syra- 
phorianus  (xix,  60),  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (ix,  56),  Sat- 
uminus  (xx,  63),  Arethas  (xiii,  129),  Eustasius  (xviił, 
96),  Olaf  Petersen  (xix,  170),  and  contributed  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria*s  hymn,  £ró- 
fŁiov  vió\uv  aSawVf  to  Piper*s  monograph  on  that  hymn 
(xix,  29, 31).  See  Schneider,  Theoi  Jahrbuch  (1877),  p. 
227;  Literaritcker  Ilandweiaer  i\^ia),it,2&b,    (B.P.) 

Rankę.  Friedrich  Heinricb,  doctor  of  theology 
and  Ohei'-C(m»i8torialra(hfhxol\\tto{Csj\  Ferdinand,  was 
bom  at  Wiehe  in  1797.  Having  completed  his  stud- 
ies, he  labored  as  a  pastor  at  Rtlckersdorf,  not  far  from 
Nurcmberg,  and  then  as  dcan  at  Thumau.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  ordhiary  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the 
Erlangcn  Uniyersity.  In  1841  he  was  roade  comisellor 
of  consistory  at  Bayreuth,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Ober-Consistorialrath.  Some  years  ago 
he  retired  from  his  different  oflices,  and  died  Sopt.  2, 
1876.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Untersuchungen 
Uber  den  Penłateuch  (Erlangen,  1834-40, 2  yols.) :— Pre- 
diffienc—Gebeie  iiber  Worie  der  keil,  Schrijl  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1867):— TAc  Inatiiution  of  the  Lord^s 
Svpper  (ibid.  xi,  81): — Darid^  in  Piper'8  Ecangdical 
Year-book  (viii,  106).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  129; 
Zucholćy  Bibliotheca  Theohffica/Uy  \02S\  WinęT,  fland- 
buch  der  theoi  Literatur,  i,  78;  ii,  108,  327,  330,  732; 
Schneider,  Theol.  Jahrbuch  (1877),  p.  227 ;  Liferarischer 
ffanditeiier  (1876),  p.  235, 650 ;  Hauck,  Theolog.  JahreS' 
bericht  (1867),  p.  382.     (B.  P.) 

Ranken,  DAyin,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  at  Ediuburgh  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18ih  century,  and  was  an  author  of 
some  rcpute.  He  published,  Three  Discourses,  1  Pet, 
iii,  13, 14  (Edin.  1716,  Svo):— Three  Discourses,  1  Pet, 
iii,  14,  16  (1716,  S\o):  —  Serm,,  1  Pet.  iii,  13-16  (1717, 
S\'oy.—Serms,  (1720,  8vo):— 7'Arec  IHscoursei,  Phil,  i, 
27  (1722, 8 vo). 

Rankin,  Thomas,  a  somewhat  noted  minister  of 
the  early  Metfaodist  Episcopal  Church  —  one  of  Wes- 
ley's  generał  assistants — was  bora  in  Dunbar,  Scotland, 
1738.  He  was  religiously  trained  by  his  parents,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  expressed  the  desire  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  formed  bad  acquaintances,  and  gaye  himself  up  to 
worldly  amuscments.  When  he  was  seventeen  vearB 
of  age,  Dunbar  was  yisited  by  troops  of  dragoons,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  deyouŁ  Christians,  who  held 
meetings  moming  and  evening.  Young  Rankin  at- 
tended,  and  was  deeply  impressed.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  caroe  under  the  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  work.  With  this  purpose  in  yiew, 
he  prepared  to  enter  the  College  at  Edinburgh.  Cir- 
curostances,  howeyer,  occurred  which  preycnted  his 
taking  a  coHegiato  course;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  sailed  for  America,  to  engage  in  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Wearying  of  this  life,  he  was  glad  to  find 
himself  once  morę  in  Scotland,  breathing  a  morę  con- 
genial  religious  atmosphere.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  met  a  Methodist  minister,  who  saw  the  unsettled 
condition  of  his  mind,  and  invited  Rankin  to  yiait,  with 
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htiDi  the  different  Methodiat  Bociettes  of  the  North.  Ile 
was  even  prevailed  upon  to  preachi  Łbough  be  consent- 
ed  with  great  relucunoe,  and  was  so  dtssatisfied  with 
himaelf  tbat  be  was  often  well^nigb  resolved  to  attempt 
it  no  morę.  Wbile  in  tbis  state  of  mind,  be  listened  to 
Łbe  preacbing  of  Wesley,  and  from  tbat  time  had  the 
most  intenae  admiratton  for  bim.  After  a  great  spirit^ 
ual  oonflict,  be  songbt  Wesley,  and  related  to  bim  bis 
experience  of  tbc  two  preceding  yeara.  Wesley  ad- 
vised  bim  to  persevere  in  his  religioiis  work,  and  so  re- 
moved  his  doubts  tbat  be  espressed  bimself  willing  to 
be  known  ever>'wbere  "as  a  poor,  despised  Methodist 
preacher."  He  was  reguUrly  appotnted  tu  1761  to  tbe 
Sussex  Circuit,  and  in  tbe  foUowing  year  to  the  Shef- 
field Circuit.  At  tbe  next  Conference,  be  was  appointed 
to  the  Devonsbire  Circuit.  In  1764  he  became  assistant- 
preacher  in  the  Comwall  Circuit  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  spend  a  part  of  tbe  year  in  the  Newcastle 
and  a  part  in  the  Dales  Circuit.  In  1766  be  was  sta- 
tioned  upon  the  Epwortb  Circuit,  and,  upon  request 
of  tbe  people,  was  retumed  tbe  seoond  year.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  to  labor  again  in  the  west  of  Com- 
waU.  In  1769  he  was  sent  to  tbe  London  and  SuaBex 
Circuit,  and  also  travelled  with  John  Wesley  on  his 
preacbing  tour  througb  tbe  kingdom.  In  1770  he  ac- 
cumpanied  Wesley  to  the  west  of  Eugland,  and  ever}'- 
where  thcir  labora  met  with  great  success.  In  1771  he 
was  once  morę  stationed  with  bis  friends  iu  Comwall. 
Wbile  at  the  conference  beld  at  Leeds,  he  met  captain 
Webb,  lately  arrived  from  America.  Wesley  had  be- 
come  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
American  mission,  and,  wben  tbe  ąuestion  came  up  be- 
fore  tbe  conference,  intimated  his  desire  to  send  Ran- 
kin  as  generał  superintendenL  Tbe  appointment  was 
madę ;  and  be,  Łogether  with  George  Shadford,  sailed 
for  America  in  1773.  Soon  after  bis  arrival,  Rankin 
called  a  conference,  the  first  erer  beld  in  America,  July 
4,  1773,  at  Pbiladelpbia.  Asbury  had  been  previously 
appointed  and  sent  over  as  the  generał  assistant  of  the 
societies  in  America;  but  as  Rankin  had  travelled  sev- 
eral  years  longcr,  be  took  precedencc  over  Asbury  wben 
he  reached  here.  Besides,  tbe  displeasure  of  Wesley 
against  the  American  work  had  prubably  led  bim  to 
83lect  for  the  place  a  man  who  oould  claim  superiority 
over  Asbury.  Kankin,  therefore,  beld  tbe  place  of 
<*  generał  asssistant"  wbile  here,  and  presided  at  tbe 
conferences  wbich  convencd  wbile  be  was  in  America. 
He  was  stationed  at  New  York  and  Pbiladelpbia  alter- 
nately,  and  remained  in  tbis  country  witil  1778,  when 
he  again  appears  at  work  in  EngUnd.  He  visited, 
wbile  here,  many  of  tbe  cburches  then  within  tbe  terri- 
tory  known  as  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Conference,  and  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  tbe  Hevolutionary 
struggle  madę  his  stay  ill-advised.  Immediately  after 
his  return  to  England,  be  was  stationed  at  London, 
where  be  lived  two  years.  In  1783  be  asked  to  be  madę 
a  supemumerary;  and  after  tbis  datę  he  lived  quietły 
in  the  Engltsh  metropolis  until  his  death,  May  17, 1810. 
He  was  buried  in  Citv  Road,  near  Weslev.  He  was  a 
truły  pious  man,  but  too  stem  and  uncompromińng  to 
succeed  as  a  leader;  and  be  failed  in  tbis  country  to  be 
of  any  especial  service  to  Asbury,  wbom  he  was  intended 
to  assist.  He  never  wavered  in  difliculties  aud  trials, 
and  showed  a  truły  heroic  spirit  in  tbe  bour  of  noed.  His 
irregular  education  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with 
his  iuconsistencies  of  conduct  as  bis  natnrał  propensity 
to  the  se  vere  aspects  of  life.  See  Steyens,  ilisł.  o/Method- 
wm,  i,  239 ;  and  his  Ilisł,  of  the  M.  E.  Ch,  (see  Index) ; 
Ranga,  Uist.  o/the  M,  E,  Ch,  (N.  Y.  1838, 2  yols.  12mo),  i, 
77-124;  Wakcley,  Lo9t  Chapters  (see  Index);  Sprague, 
ArmaU  o/the  Amer, PulpU,  yii,  28-34.     (J.  H.  W.) 

RanBOm  (l^*^*!!?,  pidyon',  £xod.  xxi,  30 ;  *<  redemp- 
tion,"  Psa.  xlix,  8;  or  Di'''1!3,  pidjfom\  "  redcmption," 
Numb.  iii,  49, 51 ;  ełsewherc  ^ifiS,  hópheryforgicejiess,  or 
bxa,  to  act  the  part  o/Goel  [q.  v.] ;  N.  T.  \vTpoVi  o'  "»'- 
riXur/3oi/),  a  price  paid  to  recoyer  a  person  or  thing 


from  one  who  detains  that  person  or  thing  in  eaptiTirr. 
Henoe  prisoners  of  war  or  slayes  are  said  to  be  ns- 
somed  when  they  are  liberated  in  ezchange  for  a  riiił- 
able  consideration  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20).  Whateyer  is  saf> 
I  stitated  or  exchanged  in  oompensation  for  the  parn-  U 
I  his  ransom ;  but  the  woid  ransom  is  morę  eitensirelT 
I  taken  in  Scripture.  A  man  is  said  to  ranaom  bis  Uf: 
,  (Exod.  xxi,  80) ;  that  is,  to  substitute  a  sum  of  roois^ 
instead  of  his  life  as  tbe  penalty  of  certain  off««etr« 
(Exod.  xxx,  12 ;  Job  xxxyi,  18).  The  poU-.tax  of  UL* 
a  shekeł  for  every  Ilebrew  was  deemed  the  raustnn,  ^< 
atonement  money,  and  was  dedared  to  be  a  heave-if- 
fering  to  Jehoyah,  to  propitiate  for  their  liyea  {E.xuŁ 
xxx,  12-16).  Some  of  the  aacrifioes  (as  the  aa-  aod 
trespass-offerings)  might  be  regardcd  as  cooimutańoj> 
or  raosoms  (Ley.  iy,  1-35 ;  y,  1-19).  Iu  like  macs^. 
our  Blessed  Lord  is  said  to  giye  himself  a  ransom  fot  ajl 
(1  Tim.  ii,  6;  Matt.  xx,  23;  Mark  x,  43) — a  sube^ticuŁe 
for  them,  bearing  sufTeriugs  in  their  sŁcad,  under^oin^ 
that  penalty  wbich  wotdd  otherwise  attach  to  ibcm 
(Rom.  iii.  84;  yii,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  £ph.  i,  7;  iy,  JC'; 
Heb.  ix,  13).    See  Rkdemption. 

Ranters  is  (1)  one  of  the  many  nanoes  by  whidi 
the  Presbyterians  designated  the  most  adyanced  of  tbe 
mysticał  radicals  of  the  Cromwełlian  period.  Thtr 
were  Antinomian  heretics,  and  were  probably  rełsted 
to  tbe  Famiłuts  (q.  y.),  to  wbom  Fuller  (CA.  Hut.  iii. 
211  8q.)  traoes  them.  In  Baas's  naptnfieiof  the  Baot- 
ers  are  described  as  making  an  open  profeasion  of  levd- 
ness  and  irreligion ;  as  holding  tbat  God,  angels,  deriK 
beayen,  beli,  etc.,  are  fictions  and  fablea;  that  Mcees, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  were  impoators;  thsi 
praying  and  preacbing  are  useless;  that  all  mini^tir 
bas  oome  to  an  end ;  and  that  sin  is  a  merę  imsgint- 
tion.  He  says  tbat  in  their  letters  the  Ranten  eo- 
deayored  to  be  strangely  profane  and  blaspbemou^  ot- 
tering  atheistical  imprecations;  and  he  giyes  a  speci- 
men  wbich  quite  bears  out  bis  worda.  He  also  alk^ 
that  they  sanctioned  and  practiced  community  of  wom* 
en  (ed.  1655,  p.  287).  Much  the  same  acoount.  mIso,  '\ś 
giyen  a  few  years  later  by  Pagitt  {Uertsiography  [ed. 
1662 ],  p.  259,'294).  Baxter  also  writes  respecting  tbem : 
'*  I  haye  myself  letters  written  from  Abingdon,  where, 
among  botb  soldiers  and  people,  this  oontagioii  did 
then  preyail,  fuli  of  borrid  oaths  and  coraes,  and  bU.^ 
pbemy  not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  and  pen  of 
man ;  and  this  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowledęe 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  sod 
fathered  on  the  Spirit  of  God"  {Own  Lift  and  Timrh 
p.  77).  The  following  passage  is  foond  in  a  Lift  of 
Bumforiy  added  to  an  imitation  of  bis  work  wbich  i»  call- 
ed The  Third  Parł  ofthe  PUgrim's  Pt-ogrtM:  *'About 
tbis  time"  (in  Bunyan's  early  life),  '^a  yeiy  łarge  liber- 
ty  betng  giyen  as  to  conscience,  there  started  up  a  srct 
of  loose,  profane  wretches,  aflerwaids  called  Ranters  and 
Sweet  Singera,  pretending  themselyes  safe  from,  or  be- 
ing  incapable  of,  sinning;  thougb,  indeed,  they  were  tbe 
debauchest  and  profligate  wretches  liying  in  their  bsu- 
dy  roeetings  and  leyels.  For,  fancying  theniaclres  u 
Adam's  state,  as  he  was  in  Paradise  before  the  fali,  they 
would  strip  themselyes,  both  men  and  woro<ai,  and  so 
catch  as  catch  coułd;  and  to  it  they  went,  to  satiste 
their  lust  under  pretence  of  increasing  and  rooltiplr- 
ing"  {An  Account  ofthe  Life  and  Actions  of  Mr.Jitkn 
Bunyan,  etc.  [London,  1692],  p.  22).  (See  Weingartcn, 
Rerolutions-Kirchen  Engłands  [Leipsw  1868],  p.  1U7  »y, 
Blunt,  Diet,  ofSeciSy  s.  y.).  (2.)  In  recent  tirocs— «ince 
1828— the  name  of  ''Ranters*'  bas  been  given  to  }hcfe 
Primitiye  Methodists  who  separated  from  the  main  bodr 
of  Methodists,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  unususl 
pbysical  demonstratioos. — Blunt,  Diet,  ofSecU,  s.  y. 

Raoul  de  Fl«ix,  a  French  monasdc,  flooriabed 
near  the  middle  of  tbe  12th  centnij.  It  is  dilBcok 
to  enumerate  definitely  his  worka.  He  is  undoubtedlr 
tbe  autbor  of  CommeMtaire  aur  U  Leriticne  (Colagitf* 
1536,  foL).     Tbe  authon  of  the  LUtrarg  Bidory  of 
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France  clatm  for  him  m  duooane  abridged  from  the 
Work  of  Six  Days,  wbicb  is  found  in  a  maniucript  in 
the  King'8  Library,  No.  647 ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
Proterbs,  of  wbicb  tbey  mendon  a  oopy  at  Cambridge 
in  the  libnury  of  Pembroke  College ;  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Epiihet  of  SL  PauL  Tbey  add  tbat  Raoul  de 
Flaix  oommented  on  Nabnm  and  the  Apocalypae. 
These  gloaaaries  on  Nahum  and  the  Apocalypse  exi8t, 
in  fact,  under  the  name  of  Master  Kaoul  (Magistri  Ra- 
dulfi),  in  a  rolunie  of  ClairyanX|  wbicb  ia  numbered 
at  prenent  227  in  tbe  library  of  Troyes.  But  tbls  ia  a 
naiatake  into  wbicb  Lelong  led  tbe  autbors  of  tbe  LU- 
erary  llittory,  A  commentary  on  tbe  Song  of  Songs, 
publiabed  in  some  andent  editions  of  Gregory  tbe  Great, 
had  been  attńbuted  to  Raoul  de  Flaix.  Lelong  and 
Mabillon  baTing  prored  tbat  tbia  work  b  by  Robert  de 
Tombelaine,  abbey  of  St  Vlgn  de  Bayeux,  tbe  autbors  of 
tbe  LUerary  Bistory  bare  tbougbt  it  necessary,  in  oon- 
aequence,  to  strike  tbe  Canticle  of  Canticles  from  the 
list  of  sacred  books  annotated  by  our  RaouL  But  in 
tbat  tbey  appear  to  be  mistaken.  In  fact,  tbe  Tolume 
of  Clainraux  wbicb  is  to-day  preserred  in  tbe  library 
of  Troyes  offers  us,  besides  tbe  glossaries  on  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse and  Nahum,  glossaries  on  tbe  Canticles  entirely 
different  from  those  wbicb  bave  been  publisbed  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  and  restored  to  the  abbot  Robert. 
Sanders  mentions  also,  among  tbe  worka  of  Raoul  de 
Flaix,  a  tbeological  snmmary — Summa  Radulfi  FUwia- 
censu — and  a  treatise,  De  Amore  Carms  et  Odio  Camis 
— worka  of  wbicb  we  bare  no  otber  aocounL — Uoefer, 
Noup,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  y. 

Raoul  de  Bt.  Trond,  a  Belgian  monastic,  was 
bom  at  Moutier-sur-Sambre,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Liege, 
studied  at  Liege,  and  tben  entered  tbe  Benedictine  or- 
der at  Atx-la-Chapelle.  He  was  tbere  madę  sacristan, 
master  of  a  scbool,  and  grand  proYost  He  was  a  Tery 
devout  man ;  and,  dissatisfied  with  tbe  Iax  condition  of 
the  monastery  at  Aix,  be  left  for  St.  Trond,  wbere,  af- 
ter  two  years,  be  was  madę  prior,  and  introduced  the 
reforma  of  tbe  Clugniacs.  In  1108  be  was  elected  ab- 
bot, and  took  part  in  tbe  ątwrrel  for  tbe  pope  wbicb 
agitated  tbe  Liege  diocese  and  resulted  in  its  dirision. 
Ile  went  twice  to  Romę,  wbere  be  was  warmly  receive<l 
and  bad  much  influence.  He  died  Marcb  6, 1138.  He 
wrote :  Getta  A  bbatum  Trudonensium  Ord,  Sancti  Bene- 
didi,  in  D'Acbery'8  SpicUegium,  vii,  344  sq. : — De  Snt- 
ceptione  Puerorum  in  Monaeferiie,  in  Mabillon's  A  nalee^ 
ta: — Contra  Simoniacos^  Lib,  VII,  wbicb  is  still  in  MS. 
See  GalUa  Chrietiana,  iii,  958-960;  Ceillier,  //»/.  des 
A  u(.  Eecłes,  xxii,  68.— Hoefer,  Aotic.  Bioff.  Ghterale,  s.  v. 

Raoul  de  Vaticelle,  a  Frencb  monastic,  was  bom 
probably  at  Merston,  in  England,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  balf  of  tbe  12Łb  century,  first  a  monk  at  ClairTaux, 
and  later  as  abbot  of  the  new  monastery  founded  at 
Yaucelle,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Cambray,  by  St.  Bernard. 
Raoul  is  renowned  botb  for  bis  roagniflcence  and  for 
bis  cbarity.  In  tbe  time  of  want,  be  supported  for 
montbs  as  many  as  five  tbousand  paupera  Charles  de 
Yiscb,  in  bis  BMiołhegue  Cistercimne,  counts  him  among 
tbe  Icamed  wrtters  of  bis  time,  and  attrtbutes  to  him 
many  works;  but,  according  to  Pastoret,  these  works 
arc  lost.  He  died  in  1152.— Iloefcr,  Nour,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale, s.  V. 

Rapaport,  Salomo  Jehuda  LOw,  a  noted  Jewisb 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
1790.  He  first  attracted  attention  among  bis  corelig- 
ionists  by  notes  to  a  Talmudical  work  of  bis  father-in- 
law,  and  subsequently  rosę  to  the  highest  rank  among 
tbe  Hebrew  writers  of  the  age  by  critioo-biographicał 
aketcbes  of  Saadia  Gaon,  Rabbi  Nathan,  Hai  Gaon,  the 
poet  Eleazar  Kalir,  etc.,  in  tbe  Bikkure  ha-Ittim  (Vten- 
na,  1828-81) ;  by  contributions  to  the  Kerem  Chemed 
(Yienna  and  Prague,  1838-43);  and  by  numeroua  otber 
dissertationa  in  Hebrew  and  German,  inserted  in  vari- 
ous  otber  publicationa.  He  translated  into  Hebrew 
verBC  Racine*s  Esłher,  entitled  r\'r\n^  r.-^-iKD  (Yien- 


na, 1827).  He  also  publisbed,  under  tbe  title  of  T\^S  b 
*p^7S,  a  linguistic  and  arcbseological  lexicon,  of  whicb 
only  one  part  bas  as  yet  appeared  (Prague,  1852).  His 
poetical  contributions  in  tbe  Biikure  may  be  identificd 
by  tbe  cipber  *^'^10,  Having  officiated  for  some  time 
as  rabbi  at  Tarnopol,  be  was  elected,  in  1840,  to  fili  a 
similar  office  at  Prague,  wbere  be  died,  Oct.  16, 1867. 
Besides  bb  numerous  essays,  wbicb  are  to  be  found  in 
tbe  different  revicws  and  periodicals,  he  publisbed,  in 
1861,  a  criticism  on  Frankcrs  Darke  ha-iiuhna,  enti- 
tled Dibre  Shalom  re-Emeth.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
131  8q.;  Etheridge, /n/ro<ftfcf ton  to  Ilehrew  Literaturę,  p. 
482;  Grtttz,  Getch.  d,  Juden,  xi,  485  8q.;  Jost,  Gesch,  d, 
Judenth,  u.  c.  Secten,  iii,  348  8q. ;  Stera,  Getch,  d,  Juden- 
thums,  p.  218  są. ;  Dessauer,  Geech,  d,  hraeliten,  p.  538  są, ; 
Geiger,  Jud,  Zeitschrift  (1867),  p.  241  są.;  id.  Nachge- 
lastene  Schrijien  (Berlin,  1875),  ii,  262;  Zunz,  Die  Mo- 
naMage  des  Kalenderfahre*  (£ng.  transl.  by  the  Rer.  B. 
Pick,  in  the  Jeu^h  ifeseenger,  N.  Y.,  1874-75) ;  Cassel, 
LeUfaden  tur  jud,  Getch,  u.  Literatur  (1872),  p.  114; 
Delitzscb,  Zur  Getch,  d,  juditcken  Poetie,  p.  102,  118, 
155  ;  KurlMnder,  8.  L,  Rapaport :  eine  biographitche 
Skizze  (Pestb,  1868).     (R  P.) 

Raper,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Churcb,  was  bora  in  Westera  Pennsylvania, 
Sept.  24, 1793.  He  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the 
seryice  he  rendere<l  his  country  in  the  second  war  witb 
England.  In  1819  he  was  receired  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Conference,  and  remained  in  the  effectiFe  ranka  for  about 
tbirty  years.  He  serred  tbe  Churcb  in  various  posi- 
tions,  and  always  acceptably.  He  was  honored  by  be- 
ing  sent  to  seyeral  generał  confercnces,  and  bad  many 
admirers  and  frienda.  He  died  wbile  travelHng  witb 
bisbop  Morris  to  Aurora,  Ind.,  Fcb.  11, 1852.  Mr.  Raper 
was  a  profound  tbeologian,  of  amiable  social  ąualitics, 
fearless  and  earacst.- i/inu^M  ofA  nnual  Conf,  of  M,  E, 
Ch,  1852,  p.  123. 

Ra'pba  {Ueh,Rapha',  Mfe'n,aa  in  1  Chroń.  Tiu,  2), 
or  Ra'phah  (Heb.  Raphah*,  nfi*l,  aa  in  2  Sam.  xxi, 
16,  meaning  giani  [q»  t.],  as  translated  in  1  Cbron.  xx, 
4,  6,  8;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16,  18,  20,  22;  Sept  'Pa^iyc,  v.  r. 
'Pa^a  and  'Pa^aia),  tbe  name  of  two  men.  See  aiao 
Brth-Rapiia. 

1.  The  last  of  the  fire  sons  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Ja- 
cob  (1  Chroń,  viii,  2, "  Rapha'*).  B.C.  post  1927.  Tbe 
name  does  not  occur  in  tbe  original  register  of  the 
family  (Gen.  xlvi,  21) ;  but  at  Numb.  xiii,  9,  Raphu  was 
the  name  of  the  father  of  the  person  chosen  from  Ben- 
jamin to  spy  out  tbe  land  of  Canaan  —  sbowing  the 
name,  or  somctbing  similar,  to  have  belonged  to  tbe 
tribe.  Raphab  is  apparently  but  a  yariation  of  tbe 
name  of  Rosh  (ą.  v.).     See  JAcx)a 

2.  The  son  of  Binea,  and  father  of  Elcasah ;  cightb 
in  lineal  de.«<cent  from  David's  friend  Jonathan  (1  Chroń. 
viii,  87,  "Raphab"*).  B.C.  post  1000.  He  is  called 
Rephaiaii  in  1  Cbron.  ix,  43. 

Ra'pbaSl  CPa^4X=^K&^^,  "  tbe  divine  bealer"), 
"  one  of  the  seven  boly  angels  wbicb  . . .  go  in  and  out 
before  tbe  glory  of  tbe  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii,  15).  Ao* 
cording  to  anotber  Jewisb  tradition,  Rapbael  was  one 
of  the /bvr  angels  tbat  stood  round  tbe  tbrone  of  God 
— Michael,  Uricl,  Gabriel,  Rapbael.  His  place  is  said 
to  have  been  behind  tbe  tbrone,  by  tbe  standard  of 
Epbraim  (comp.  Numb.  ii,  18) ;  and  bis  name  was  in- 
terpreted  as*  foresbadowing  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  Jeroboam,  wbo  aTX)se  from  tbat  tribe  (1  Kinga  xi,  26, 
see  Bnxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  47).  In  Tobit  be  appears  as 
the  guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobiaa.  By  bis  help,  Sara 
was  delivered  from  ber  plague  (Tob.  vi,  16, 17),  and  To- 
bit from  bis  blindness  (xi,  7, 8).  In  the  book  of  Enocb 
be  appears  aa  "  the  angel  of  tbe  spirita  of  men"  (xx,  8 ; 
comp.  Dillmann,  ad  loc,).  His  symbolic  character  in 
the  apocryphal  narralive  is  clearly  indtcated  when  he 
describes  bimself  as  **  Azariaa  the  son  of  Anantaa**  (Toh 
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V,  12),  the  mcasenger  of  tbe  Lord^s  help,  springing  from 
thc  Lord'8  mercy.  See  Tobit.  The  name,  in  its  Heb. 
fono,  occurs  in  1  Chroń,  xxvi,  7  as  that  of  a  man. — 
Smith.    See  Rephaeł. 

Raphael,  St.  (Lat  Sanctut  Raphael;  Ital.  San  Raf- 
faello ;  Fr.  Sł.  Raphael;  Germ.  Der  Heiligt  Rafael)^  the 
same  with  the  above,  is  considered  thc  guardian  angel 
of  humanity.  Ile  was  sent  to  wam  Adam  of  the  danger 
of  sin,  and  its  unhappy  conseąuences. 

**  Be  strona,  live  happy,  and  Iove !  bnt  flrsŁ  of  all 
Hlm  whoin  lo  loyels  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.    Tukę  heed  lest  passlon  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  anght  whlch  elte  free-wiU 
WouUl  not  ndmlt.    Thine  and  of  all  thy  sona 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed.    Beware  1"  (Milton). 

Ue  was  the  herald  who  borę  to  the  shepherds  the 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  for  all  peo- 
ple."  Ile  is  especially  the  protecŁor  of  the  young,  the 
pilgrim,  and  the  traveller.  In  the  apocr}'phal  romance, 
his  watchful  care  of  the  yonng  Tobias  during  his  event- 
ful  joumey  is  typical  of  his  benignity  and  loving  con> 
descension  towards  those  whom  he  protects.  His  coun- 
tenance  is  represented  as  fuli  of  benignity.  Devotional 
pictures  portray  him  dresscd  as  a  pilgrim,  with  sandals ; 
his  hair  bound  with  a  diadem  or  a  fillet ;  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  wallet,  or  paneture,  hung  to  his  belt.  As 
8  guardian  spirit,  he  bears  the  sword  and  a  smali  cas- 
ket,  or  yase,  containing  the  "  fishy  charm"  (Tob.  yi,  6) 
against  evil  spirits.  As  guardian  angel,  he  usually  Icads 
Tobias.  Murillo's  painting,  in  the  Leuchtenberg  Gal- 
lery,  represents  him  as  the  guardian  angel  of  a  bishop 
who  appears  as  a  Yotary  below.  St.  Kaphael  is  com- 
memorated  in  the  Church  of  Romę  on  Sept.  12. 

Rapbael,  or  Ra£faello  Santi  or  Sanzio,  called 
by  his  oountrymeu  "  //  Dicino^''  L  e.  "  the  Divine,"  is 
ranked  by  almost  universal  opinion  aa  the  greatest  of 
painters.  He  was  certainly  the  Sophocles  of  the  glori- 
ous  art  of  form  and  color.  Ile  was  bom  at  Urbino 
April  6,  1483.  In  1497,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi,  who  was  his  first  instructor,  he  was 
plaoed  under  Piętro  Perugino  (q.  v.),  the  most  distin* 
gruished  painter  of  the  period,  \fj^o  was  then  engaged 
on  important  works  in  the  city  of  Perugia.  The  pro> 
found  feeling,  the  mystic  ecstasy,  which  characterized 
the  Umbrian  school  while  yet  undcr  the  leadership  of 
its  founder,  the  Perugian,  and  before  it  degenerated  into 
the  mannerism  and  facile  manufacture  at  which  Mi- 
chael  Angelo  sneered,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of 
RaphaeL  He  soon  acquired  a  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
ecution.  He  showed  such  great  talent  that  Perugino 
employed  him  on  his  own  works;  and  so  well  did  he 
perform  his  task  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  separate  the 
work  of  the  master  from  that  of  the  pupil.  In  1504 
Raphael  yisited  Florence,  and  improyed  his  style  by 
studying  composition  and  expression  in  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  the  sweet  and  perfect  modelling  of  Leonardo 
da  Yinci,  and  color  and  eflfect  in  those  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  He  seems  to  haye  liyed  in  Florence  till  1508, 
when  he  went  to  Romę,  on  the  inyitation  of  pope  Julius 
IL  His  celebrated  frescos  in  the  Yatican,  and  numer- 
ous  important  works,  were  then  commenced.  Julius 
died  in  1518,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X,  continued  Ra- 
phaeFs  seryices,  and  kept  his  great  powers  constantly  in 
exerci8e.  Raphael  and  Romę  are  synonymous  tcrms  in 
the  history  of  It^liau  art  of  the  I6th  century.  Though 
Michael  Angelo  labored  at  Romę,  and  the  impress  of 
his  genius  is  eyerywhere  in  the  ayenues  of  Roman  art, 
yet  by  common  consent  the  Roman  school  of  art  owes 
its  origin  and  life  to  RaphaeL  It  became  the  grandest 
of  all  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  and  gaye  concrete 
reality  to  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  his  predeces- 
eors  by  carrying  art  to  a  height  all  but  ultimate.  The 
Roman  school  combined  the  yirility  and  boldness  of 
Florence  with  the  simplicity  and  the  deyotional  sweet- 
ness  of  Umbria  and  Siena;  in  short,  all  Italian  exce.l- 
lences  Raphael  gathercd  iu  his  Roman  crcation;  but 
with  thc  artist  who  gaye  it  birth  the  school  alonc  can 


be  identified,  and,  illastrious  as  were  many  of  his  pupila 
his  own  death  marks  the  fading  hour  Oi'  the  Koman 
schooL     Of  all  the  Roman  painters,  it  was  R«ph«el 
alone  who  madę  his  works  not  less  the  expre8sion  and 
measure  of  all  the  knowledge,  philosophy,  and  ptoetry 
of  his  time  than  witnesses  to  bis  genius  and  roncher! 
for  what  we  cali.  the  immortality  of  his  famę.     He 
achieyed  the  labors  of  a  demigod ;  his  sacoessors  wioo^ht 
like  merę  men.     Raphael  bad  scarcely  reacbed    bis 
prime  when  a  sudden  attack  of  feyer  carried  him  oflj  on 
the  anntyersary  of  his  birth,  in  1520.     ^  The  works  of 
Raphael  are  generally  diyided  into  three  claases:  his 
first  style,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino^s  man- 
ner;  his  second,  when  he  painted  in  Florence  from  ló04 
to  1508;  and  his  third  style,  which  b  disttnguishAble 
in  the  works  executed  by  him  after  he  settled  in  Romę. 
Each  of  these  styles  bas  its  deyoted  admirera.    Tho^e 
who  indine  to  art  employed  in  the  aeryice  of  rdif^on 
prefer  the  first  manner,  as  embodying  purity  and  relig- 
ious  feeling.    His  last  manner,  perfected  when  the  taste 
for  classical  leaming  and  art  was  strongly  excited  by 
the  disooyery  of  numerous  yaluable  works  of  the  daasic 
period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseurs  as  correctly  em- 
bodying the  highest  art ;  while  his  middle,  or  Floren- 
tine,  style  is  admired  by  some  as  exemplifyuig  his  pow- 
ers freed  from  what  they  deem  the  rigid  manner  of  Pe> 
mgino,  and  untainted  by  the  oonyentionalism  of  daańc 
art.     In  all  these  different  styles  he  has  left  works  of 
g^reat  excellence.     The  CorowUion  ofłhe  VirgiH,  in  tbe 
gallery  of  the  Yatican,  and  the  SposaKzio^  ot  Marriage 
of  the  Yirgin,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  which  is 
an  improyed  yersion  of  Perugino*8  Spatalizio,  painted 
in  1495  fur  the  cathedral  of  Pemgia,  belong  to  the  first 
period.    The  St,  Caihariae,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London ;  the  EHiambmeat,  in  the  Borghese  Galler>', 
Romę;  Im  Belle  Jardinieref  in  the  Louyre,  belong  to 
his  second  period.    The  St.  Ceciiiay  at  Bologna;  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sitto^  at  Dresden;  the  Cartoon^  at 
Hampton  Court;  the  Tran^figuraiwn^  and  all  the  Yat- 
ican frescos,  except  Theohgy,  or  the  Disputt  <m  the 
Sacrament,  the  first  he  executed  on  his  arriyal  from 
Florence,  are  in  his  third  manner,  or  that  which  pecul- 
iarly  marks  the  Roman  school  in  its  highest  deyelop- 
ment"  (Chambers).     The  two  great  Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phael are  the  Madonna  delia  Sedia  and  the  Madmma  di 
San  Sisto,    The  former,  which  is  at  the  Pitti  Palące, 
Florence,  is,  according  to  critical  standards,  not  so  per- 
fect as  others  of  the  same  painter  which  haye  faiied  to 
obtain  uniyersal  popularity.     But  as  a  repiesentation 
of  the  Roman  yiew  of  the  Holy  Family,  nothing  could 
be  morę  beautifully  expre88ed.     We  see  only  a  happy 
mother  bending  oyer  the  lovely  child  in  the  intensity 
of  ber  afTection  and  content,  while  the  babę  looks  forth 
from  the  picture  with  a  strange  glance  of  coascious  sa- 
periority.     Tbe  Madonna  di  San  Sitto  cannot  be  de- 
Bcribed,  and  no  copies  of  it,  photographs  or  cngrayings. 
can  conyey  a  correct  idea.     In  tbis  work  Raphael 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  tj^pe,  humanity  ndsed  to 
diyinity.     The  grace  and  beauty  of  tbe  Yirgin  seem 
apart  from  and  aboye  earthly  associations.     In  the  sol- 
emn,  thoughtful,  yet  childlike  expreasion  of  the  infant 
Christ  there  is  tbe  foreshadowing  of  the  suiTerer,  ihe 
Sayiour,  and  the  Judge.     It  is  singular  that  not  until 
1827,  when  the  picture  was  deaned,  were  the  innumer- 
able  heads  of  angels  surrounding  the  Yirgin  discoyered. 
The  Transfiguratum,  which  was  Raphael  s  last  and  aiso 
his  greatest  work,  he  left  unfinished.     It  seems  as  if  he 
had  labored  while  already  on  the  way  to  heayen,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Yasari,  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy  oycr 
this  work  by  human  hands,  with  so  much  of  heayenly 
skill  in  it,  is  led  to  exclatm,  "  Whosoeyer  shall  desire  to 
see  in  what  manner  Christ  transformed  into  tbe  God- 
head  should  be  represented,  let  him  come  and  behold  it 
in  this  picture."    "Raphael,"  says  Lanzi,  "is  by  com- 
mon consent  placed  at  the  head  of  bis  art,  not  because 
he  excelled  all  others  in  eyery  department  of  paintin;;, 
but  because  no  other  artist  has  cyer  possessed  the  yari- 
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008  parta  of  tbe  art  united  in  8o  high  a  degree.*"  See, 
besidefl  Yasari  and  I^nzi,  Robertson,  The  Great  Pawters 
o/Chrisiendom  (publisbed  by  Caasell,  Lond.  aud  N.  Y.,  and 
handsomely  illustrated),  p.  79-95 ;  Radcliffei  Schoola  and 
Miutert  of  Pcńnting  (N.  Y.  1877,  12mo),  eh.  viii  et  al.; 
Mr8.Clement,Painf<?r.9,etc.  (ibid.  1877, 12mo),p.  473-485; 
Duppa,  Life  ofRapkael  (in  £ngl.,  Lond.  1815);  Wolso- 
gen,  Raphael  (tr.  by  Burnett,  ibid.  1866) ;  QuatreiD^re  de 
Quincy,  V%e.  de  Raphad  (tr.  into  Engl.  by  łlazlitt,  1846; ; 
l*erkina,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angeh  (Lond.  and  Bost. 
1878) ;  lAnuL  Quar.  Rev,  AprU,  1870.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ra'phah  (1.  Chroń,  viii,  2).    See  Rapha. 

Raph'a!Lm  CPa^atp^  bat  wme  MSS.  omit),  a  name 
given  (Judith  viii,  1)  as  that  of  the  son  of  Gideon  and 
father  of  Acitho  in  the  anceatry  of  Judith.  It  is  evi- 
dently=D'»XBH,  Rephaim  (q.  v.). 

Raphall,  Morris  Jacob,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jewish  college  of  Copeuhagen,  and  was 
so  precocious  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  be  recetved 
the  Ilebrew  degree  of  Chabir  Socius  (aualogoas  to  the 
*'  fellowship**  of  the  English  uniyersities),  which  end- 
tled  him  to  the  honorable  designation  of  Rabbi.  In 
1812  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  8ix 
years,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.  The  next  8ix  years  be  spent  in  travelling  and 
studying  in  Europę.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1825 
he  married,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In 
1832  he  gave  some  lecturea  on  the  Biblical  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  1834  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  Ilebrew  RerieWj  the  first  Jewish  publication  ever 
issued  in  England.  When  this  bad  reached  its  8even- 
ty-eighth  number,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  rclin- 
quish  it.  In  1840  he  acted  as  secretary  of  Dr.  Soloroon 
Herachcl,  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  and  in  1841  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  preacher  of  the  synagogne  at  Birming- 
ham, England.  He  was  alao  the  chief  instrument  in 
founding  the  first  national  school  in  England  for  the 
Jews,  of  which  he  acted  as  head  master.  In  1849,  hav- 
ing  previously  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
Unirersity  ot  Giessen,  he  was  called  to  New  York  as 
rabbi  preacher  to  the  Anglo-German  congrcgation  B^nai 
JesAurtin,  where  he  died,  June  23, 1868.  His  main  work 
U  his  Posi-BOdical  Ilistory  of  the  Jews  (N.  Y.  1866,  2 
vol9.),  and  the  translation  of  Eighteen  Treatises  of  the 
MiahnOj  in  connection  with  D.  A.  de  Sola  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1845).  Besides,  he  translated  into  English  from  the 
Works  of  Maimonides,  Albo,  and  Wessely,  which  trans- 
lations  are  found  in  the  Uebrew  Retiew,     (K  P.) 

Raphel,  Georo,  a  German  Lutheran  divine  of 
some  notę,  was  bom  in  1673,  and  wns  last  superintend- 
cnt  of  LUneburg.  He  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  commentators  of  that  class  of  exegetista  who 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Bibie  from  classic  au- 
thors.  His  Amtotationes  in  Sacram  Scripłuram  con- 
tains  historical  illustrations  of  some  passagcs  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  philolc^cal  explanations  of  many  in  the 
New,  chiefly  taken  from  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Arrian, 
and  Ilcrodotus.  He  also  edited  the  Greek  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  an- 
nexed  to  the  edition  of  the  Annotations  publi^hed  at 
Leyden  (1747,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Ormc,  nibiioth,  Bibi. 
8.  V. ;  Home,  Introd,  to  the  Scripturet. 

Ra'phon  Q^a^iutv\  AIex.  and  Josephu9,'Pa0(tfv; 
Peshito,  Raphon)t  a  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of 
which  Judas  Maccabsus  defeated  Timotheus  (1  Mace. 
V,  87  only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastem 
side  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Camaim — probably  Ashteroth-Camaim.  It  may 
have  been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  mcntioned 
by  Pliuy  (Nat.  Hisł.  v,  16)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  but  with  no  specification  of  its  position.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  narrative  of  1  Mace,  of  2  Mace. 
(eh.  xii),  or  of  Josephus  {AjU,  xii,  8,  3)  to  enable  us  to 
decide  wbether  the  torrent  in  ąuestion  is  the  Iiieromax, 


the  Zerka,  or  any  other.  In  Kiepert*s  map,  accompa- 
nying  Wettstein*s  Hauran,  ete.  (1860),  a  place  named 
Er~Rąfe  is  marked,  on  the  east  of  Wady  Hrer,  one  of 
the  brancbes  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  the 
great  road  leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  bas  some 
claims  to  be  identified  with  Asbteroth-Caraaim.  But 
in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  distńct  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  merę  conjecture.  If  Er-Rafe  be  Raphana,  we 
should  expect  to  fiud  large  ruins. — Smith. 

Ra'phu  (Heb.  Raphu',  K^lfi*^,  heaUd;  Sept.'Pa^r')i 
father  of  Palti,  which  lattcr  was  sent  with  Caleb  and 
Joshua  as  a  spy  into  the  promised  land;  reprcscnting 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Numb.  xiii,  9).     B.C.  antę  1658. 

Rappists,  also  known  as  Harmonists,  are  a 
Christian  people  living  in  community  of  goods,  and  in 
celibate  state,  at  Economy,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitt»> 
burgh,  and  hence  also  not  infrequently  called  £cono- 
mites.  They  owe  thetr  origin  to  George  Rapp,  a 
German,  who  was  bora  at  Iptingen,  in  Wurtemberg,  in 
October,  1757,  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  enjoyed 
only  a  moderate  education.  IIaving  always  been  a  de- 
vout  Christian  and  a  doee  reader  of  the  Bibie,  he  be- 
came  convinced  that  the  lifeless  condition  of  the  churches 
was  ill  in  accord  with  the  vital  character  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  in  1787  began  to  preach  among  those 
of  like  mind  with  himself  in  the  little  Tillage  where  he 
was  then  Uving.  The  dergy  resented  this  interference 
with  tbeir  office,  and  both  Rapp  and  his  adherenta  were 
visited  with  all  manner  of  persecution,  and  denounced 
as  *' Separatists,"  a  name  which  they  borę  ever  after 
w  bile  in  Germany,  and  which  they  themselve8  accepted 
gladly.  In  the  course  of  six  years  the  Rappists  num- 
bered  not  less  than  800  families,  scattered  over  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  the  home  of  Geoige  Rapp. 
The  consistent  manner  in  which  the  Separatists  borę 
themselyes  gave  little  opportunity  for  positive  accusa- 
tioti,  yet  they  were  oonstantly  annoyed  by  goverameiit 
and  clergy,  and  in  1803  flndly  determined  to  end  all 
strife  by  emigration  to  a  land  of  freedoro.  Rapp,  accom- 
panted  by  his  son  and  two  other  followers,  came  to  this 
countr}'  in  adrance  to  select  a  home  for  aU  likc-minded 
with  himself.  In  the  course  of  one  year  600  peraons 
came  over,  and  were  settlcd  by  Rapp  in  different  parta 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  while  he  himself,  with 
8everal  skilfal  mechanics  and  ingenious  persona,  prepared 
for  a  family  home  for  the  Separatists  the  land  he  had 
purchased  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  along  the  Coneąue- 
nessing  Creek.  On  Feb.  15, 1805,  tliose  who  had  come 
with  Rapp,  and  such  others  as  had  fuUowed  thither,  or- 
ganized  thcmselves  formally  and  solemnly  into  the 
**  Harmony  Society,"  agreeing  then  to  throw  all  their 
possessions  into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  hou8e,  to  keep  (henceforth  all 
things  in  common,  and  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
of  the  wbole  body.  Later  in  the  spring  they  were 
joined  by  tifty  additional families;  and  thus  they  finally 
began  with  what  miist  have  madę  up  all  together  less 
than  750  men,  women,  and  childrcn.  But  these  were 
all  accustomed  to  labor,  and  with  such  a  leader  as  Rapp 
then  was — in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty-eight  years 
old,  of  robust  frame  and  sound  health,  with  great  {lerse- 
yerance,  enterprise,  and  executive  ability,  and  remark- 
able  common-sense — the  society  got  on  \cry  succesa- 
fully.  In  the  first  year  they  erected  between  forty  and 
fifly  log-bouses,  a  cburch  and  school-housc,  a  grist-mill, 
a  barn,  and  some  workshops,  and  cleared  150  acres  of 
land.  In  the  following  year  they  cleared  400  acrea 
morę,  and  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  tannery,  and  pUnted  a 
smali  .vineyard.  A  distillery  was  also  a  part  of  this 
year's  building — a  thing  not  so  very  strange  in  those 
days  of  generał  tendency  towards  strong  drink  among 
the  laboring  classes— though  they  themseWes  iiidulged 
only  very  moderately  in  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Rapp 
was  the  generał  in  all  departments.  He  planned  for 
aD.    He  was  their  preacher,  teacher,  guide,  and  keeper. 

Until  1807  community  of^goods  and  the  hope  of  the 
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■pproach  of  tbe  miUennuil  reign  alone  distinguished  the 
Rappista  from  other  Christians ;  but  in  that  year  an  un- 
usual  religioua  awakening  led  them  to  determiDe  upon 
a  still  closer  life  with  God,  and,  having  become  per- 
Buaded  tbat  it  was  the  daty  of  the  fullowen  of  Jesus  to 
conform  in  all  tbings  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles,  the  Rappists,  in  the  spińt  of  tbe  apostle  Paul,  that 
**  lie  that  is  unoiarńed  careth  for  the  tbings  that  faielong 
to  the  Lord,  how  be  tany  please  the  Lord ;  but  be  that 
is  married  careth  for  the  tbings  of  the  world,  how  be  may 
please  his  wife,"  forsook  marriage,  and  sińce  that  time 
celibacy  is  one  of  the  dlstinguishing  tenets  of  the  Har- 
monists,  and  they  that  bave  wives  do  truły  lirę  **  as 
though  they  had  nonę."  A  member  writing  on  tbe  oon- 
Stancy  of  the  Rappists  to  the  decision  of  1807,  in  1862, 
says,  "  Conyinced  of  the  tmth  and  holiueas  of  our  pur- 
pose,  we  Yoluntarily  and  unanimously  adopted  celibacy, 
altogether  from  religious  rootiyes,  in  order  to  witbdraw 
our  love  entirely  from  the  lusts  of  the  fleah,  which,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  much  prayer  and  spiritual  warfare, 
we  hare  succeeded  well  in  doing  now  for  fifby  years." 

In  1814  the  Rappists  determined  to  remore  to  Indi- 
ana, and  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  prevailed  when 
the  council  so  ordered  proyes  how  well  organized  and 
how  sincere  they  all  were.  They  settled  in  tbe  Wa- 
bash  yalley,  on  a  tract  of  27,000  acres,  and  called  the 
place  <*New  Harmony" — a  property  which,  in  1824, 
they  sold  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  y.)*  wbo  settled  upon  it 
bis  New  Lanark  colony — and  bought  and  remoyed  to 
tbe  property  they  still  hołd  at  Economy.  For  some 
years  the  society  was  in  a  most  flourisbing  condition, 
and,  by  frequent  accessions  from  Grermany,  maintained 
their  ground  remarkably  until  1881,  when  an  adven- 
turer — Bernhard  Muller  by  right  name,  wbo  had  as- 
Bumed  the  title  Graf,  or  count,  Maximilian  de  Leon, 
and  had  gathered  a  following  of  yisionary  Germans — 
joined  the  Economists,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  discoid. 
In  1832  Rapp  determined  upon  a  dissolution,  and  250 
roembers — about  one  third — left  Economy  for  Philipa- 
burg,  where  they  settled,  to  break  up  in  a  short  time, 
and  finally  to  funiisb  a  smali  quota  to  tbe  Betbel  Gom- 
munity  in  Missouri.  Therealfter  tbe  Economists  no 
morę  sought  for  acoession.  But  they  bave  steadily  in- 
creased  in  wealth  in  spite  of  all  their  remoyals  and  nu- 
merical  decadence ;  and  now  own,  besides  their  yillage  and 
estate  at  Economy,  much  property  in  other  plaoes,  bay- 
ing  a  large  interest  in  coal-mines  and  oil-wells,  and  ratl- 
roads  and  manufactories,  and  controlling  at  Beayer  Falls 
tbe  largest  cutlery  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  tbe  town  of  Economy  counts  about  120 
houses,  yery  regularly  built,  and  it  is  well  drained  and 
payed.  It  bas  water  led  from  a  resct^^oir  in  the  bills, 
abundant  shade-trees,  a  church,  an  aasembly  hall,  a  storę, 
and  diiferent  factories.  The  bouse  which  the  society 
built  for  their  founder  is  a  sort  of  museum,  and  senres 
also  as  a  pleasure  resort  to  all  tbat  remaiu  of  the  Rappists, 
wbo,  according  to  Nordhoff,  number  about  110  persons, 
most  of  wbom  are  aged,  and  nonę  under  forty,  with  some 
85  adopted  cbildren,  and  an  equal  number  living  there 
with  parents  wbo  are  bired  laborers,  these  numbering 
about  100.  The  whole  population  is  German,  and  Ger^ 
man  is  the  medium  of  communication  on  the  street  and 
in  tbe  church,  as  well  aa  in  tbe  houses.  Most  of  tbe  men 
wear  for  week-day  dreas  blue  *^roundabouts,"  like  boys' 
spencers,  and  pantaloons  of  the  same  oolor,  and  broad- 
brimmed  bats;  and  are  fuli  of  quiet  dignity  and  genuine 
politeness.  On  Sunday  the  men  wear  long  ooats.  The 
womcn  are  dressed  ąuite  aa  oddly  as  the  men,  with  their 
short  loose  gowns,  kerchiefs  across  the  sboulders,  and 
caps  that  run  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  back-comb.  The 
present  dress  of  the  Harmonbts  was  wom  by  Rapp  and 
bis  associates  when  they  came  to  this  oountr}-,  and  oon- 
tinued  from  choice  by  them  and  their  successors. 

The  agreement,  or  articles  of  association,  under  wbicb 
tbe  "  Harmony  Society"  was  formed  in  1805,  and  wbicb 
has  been  signed  by  all  members  thcucefonvard,  reads  as 
follows : 


**  JChereas,  by  tbe  fiivor  of  Diylne  Proridenoe,  an 
atiou  or  commnnlty  has  been  formed  by  Oeorse  Rapp 
aud  man^  others  uuon  the  basis  of  Christian  felTow»b:p, 
the  priiicipłes  of  wbicb.  being  Csithfally  derlyed  from  tbe 
Sacred  Scnptare8,)nclaae  the  goYemmeut  of  ihe  pairiarchai 
age,  anited  to  tbe  commanity  of  property  adopted  in  tbe 
days  of  the  apottles,  and  whereiu  the  aimple  object  soa^i 
is  to  approzfmate,  so  far  as  baman  imperfeetiona  may  al- 
low,  to  the  Iblfllment  of  tbe  will  of  God,  by  tbe  exerci:«e 
of  thoee  affectlous  and  the  practice  of  tbose  Tirtoea  wŁicii 
are  essentlal  to  the  happlnesa  of  man  in  time  and  thrun^L- 
out  eternity ; 

"iitid  whereM  It  is  neceesary  to  the  good  order  and 
well-being  of  tbe  sald  assitciation  tbat  tbe  c(>nditio&B  uf 
membership  shoald  be  clearly  understood,  and  ihat  tbe 
lightB.  prlylleges,  and  duties  of  eTery  Indiridnal  thereia 
shoald  oe  so  deflued  as  to  prevent  mfstake  or  diaappcttut- 
meut,  on  the  one  haud,  and  contentlon  or  diaagreemeat, 
on  the  other ; 

**  l^urąfore,  be  ft  known  to  all  wbom  it  may  conoera 
that  we,  tbe  nndersigned.  citizeus  of  the  connty  of  Be%' 
ver,  in  the  commonwealtii  of  Pennsylyania,  do  eeyer.i!> 
and  distincŁly,  each  for  bimself,  covenaui,  grant,  ao^ 
Rgree,  to  nnd  wkh  the  sald  George  Rapp  andnia  aseaci« 
ates  as  foliowe,  vii. : 

"Article  1.  We,  tbe  undersigned,  for  onraelTca,  om 
beirs,  ezecutors,  and  administratora,  do  hereby  g:%e, 
grant,  and  forerer  conrey  to  tbe  sald  George  Rapp  aod 
his  a8iH)cIate8,  and  to  their  helrs  and  asslgna,  all  our  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  and  mized,  whether  ii  oe  laod*  and 
tenementa,  goods  and  cbattels,  money  or  debta  doe  (o  as» 
Jolutly  or  Beverally,  In  possession,  in  remaiuder,  or  in  re- 
version  or  ezpectańcy,  whatsoever  and  whereaoerer,  witb- 
ont  eva»lon,  qnal{flcation,  or  reserre,  as  a  free  głft  or  do- 
nation,  fur  tbe  beneflt  and  use  of  the  sald  aaaoclation  m 
commanity:  and  we  do  hereby  bind  onrselTee,  oar  beirs, 
ezecntors,  and  administrators,  to  du  all  sncb  otber  act»  aa 
may  be  uecessary  to  Test  a  perfect  title  to  tbe  aame  in  tbe 
sala  association,  and  to  place  tbe  sald  property  at  the  fbll 
dłaposal  of  tbe  aaperintendeut  of  tbe  aald  commanity 
witboat  delay. 

"Artlcle  S.  We  do  ftirther  corenant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  fMid  George  Rapp  and  his  associates  that  we 
will  se?erally  snbmlt  fkitnfhlly  to  the  lawa  and  rn^l«- 
tłons  of  sald  commanity.  and  will  at  all  timea  manifest  a 
rendy  and  cbeerftil  obedlence  towarda  tbose  wbo  are  or 
may  be  appointed  aa  auperlntendenta  thereol^  boldioe 
onrseWes  bonnd  to  promote  tbe  interest  and  welfare  oi 
the  Miid  commanity,  not  only  by  tbe  labor  of  onr  own 
hands,  bat  also  by  tbat  of  onr  children,  onr  familie?,  aud 
all  others  wbo  now  are  or  bereafter  may  be  nndcr  oai 
eon  troi. 

**  Anicie  8.  If,  contrary  to  onr  ezpectation,  it  shonld  m 
happen  that  we  conld  not  render  tbe  fUthfbl  obedience 
aforesaid,  and  shotild  be  iuduced  from  tbat  or  any  other 
cause  to  wltbdrnw  from  the  sald  association,  tben  and  in 
sucb  case  we  do  ezpressiy  c(ivenant  and  asree  to  aod 
with  the  sald  Georee  Rapp  and  bis  assocluea  that  we 
never  will  claim  ordemano,  either  for  onrselTea,  onr  chil- 
dren, or  for  any  one  belongiug  to  ns,  directly  or  fndirecl- 
ly,  any  oompeusation,  wages,  or  reward  wbaterer  for  oar 
or  their  labor  or  senrices  reudered  to  the  said  coinrounity, 
or  to  any  member  thereof ;  bot  whaterer  we  or  onr  fami- 
liee  Jointly  or  sererally  staall  or  may  do,  all  sball  be  beki 
and  considered  aa  a  voluntary  senrlce  for  onr  brethren. 

**ArtIcle  4.  In  conslderatlon  of  the  preml(te»,  the  said 
George  Rapp  and  his  associates  do,  by  these  preaenrs, 
adopt  the  undersigned  Jointly  and  severalły  aa  members 
of  the  said  commnnlty,  whereoy  eacb  of  them  obtaios  tbe 
pririleęe  of  belng  present  at  every  relieioaB  meetiug,  aud 
of  recetTing  not  outy  for  themselves,  ont  also  for  tbeir 
children  and  families,  all  sacb  inatmctlona  in  ctanrcb  aod 
scbool  as  may  be  reasonably  reąnłred,  both  for  their  tem- 
poral  good  aud  for  their  etemal  fellcUy. 

"Article  6.  Tbe  sald  George  Rapp  and  his  asaodates 


Sion  is  not  limited  to  their  days  of  bealth  and  strencth ; 
bnt  when  any  of  tbem  shall  bc«ome  sick,  indra,  or  otber- 
wi9e  nnflt  for  labor,  tbe  same  snpport  and  malntenance 
sball  be  allowed  as  before,  tocetber  with  snch  mediciae, 
care,  attendance,  and  consolauon  as  their  siiaation  msj 
reasonably  demand.  And  if  at  any  time  after  they  h«re 
become  members  of  the  sesoclatłon,  tbe  fatber  nr  mother 
of  a  family  shonld  die  or  be  otberwlse  separated  fmm  the 
commnnlty,  and  shonld  leave  their  family  beblod,  rach 
(iunily  sball  not  be  left  orphana  or  destftnte,  bnt  sluil 

f>artake  of  the  same  righta  and  malntenance  a«  before«  so 
ong  as  they  rcmain  in  the  association,  a«  well  tn  sickness 
as  fn  bealth,  and  to  soch  eztent  as  tbetr  dreanistaDoea 
may  reonire. 

''^ Anicie  6w  And  if  it  shonld  so  happen,  as  aboTS  men- 
tioned,  tbat  any  of  the  undersigned  shonld  riolste  his  or 
their  apreement,  and  wonłd  or  conld  not  aobrait  to  the 
laws  and  regnlatlona  of  the  Chnrcb  or  the  commanity, 
and  for  tbnt  or  any  other  canse  shonld  witbdraw  from  the 
association,  tben  tbe  said  George  Rapp  and  his  ssaociates 
aj^e  to  refund  to  hlm  or  tbem  the  Taloe  of  all  sodi  prop- 
erty as  be  or  they  may  baye  bronght  lato  the  eoounniutyi 
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in  compliance  wlth  the  flrst  nrticld  of  Łhia  ngreement,  the 
paid  vaine  to  be  rerunded  withont  intereet,  iu  oue,  two,  or 
tbrco  anDual  ioBtalinents,  as  the  said  George  Rapp  and 
bis  asaociates  shall  determlue.  And  if  Łbe  person  or  per- 
sona 8o  withdrawing  themselyes  were  poor,  aud  brongbt 
noibing  into  the  community,  notwitbstandiug  they  de- 
part  openly  aud  regnlarly,  tney  ehall  receive  a  douatluu 
In  mouey,  accordlng  to  the  length  oftheir  stay  and  to  ibeir 
condnct,  and  to  ancb  amonut  as  their  necessltiea  niay  re* 
qalre,  łn  the  Jadgment  of  Łbe  superluteudeuts  of  the  usso- 
ciallon." 

In  1818  a  book  in  wbich  was  recordeil  tbe  amount  of 
property  contńbuted  by  each  member  to  the  generał 
fund  was  destroyed.  In  183ti  a  cbauge  was  madę  in 
the  formal  oonstitution  or  agreement  above  quoted,  in 
tbe  following  words : 

*M.  The  Blxth  article  [in  regard  to  refundlng]  is  entlreW 
aonulled  and  madę  void,  as  if  it  had  Dever  ezisted ;  all 
otbera  to  remain  in  fbll  force  as  beretofore.  2.  AU  the 
property  of  tbe  society,  real,  persoual,  and  mlxed,  tn  law 
or  eąnlty,  aud  howsoever  contribated  or  aconired,  shall 
be  deemed,  now  and  foreyer^  Joint  and  iudWislble  stnck. 
Each  indiTidnal  is  to  be  considered  to  have  flnally  and  ir- 
revocably  parted  with  all  his  forroer  contribmions,  whetb- 
er  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  labor;  and  the  same  role 
aball  apply  to  all  fatnre  contributions,  whatever  they  may 
be.  8b  Shontd  any  indlridual  withdraw  frum  the  aociety 
or  depart  thls  life,  neither  be,  In  tbe  one  case,  nor  bis  rep- 
resentatiTes,  in  the  other,  ehall  be  entitled  to  demand  au 
ncconnt  of  sald  contribntions,  or  to  claim  anythiug  from 
the  Bociety  as  a  matter  of  rigbt.  But  it  sball  oe  left  alto- 
getber  to  tbe  discretion  of  the  saperlnteudent  to  decide 
wbether  any.  and,  if  any,  what  allowance  shall  be  mado 
to  soch  memoer  or  his  representatlyes  as  a  donation.*' 

On  the  death  of  "Fatber"  Kapp,  Aug.  7,  1847,  the 
articles  were  re-aigned  by  tbe  whole  society,  and  two 
tmsteea  and  seycn  elders  were  put  in  ofBce  to  perform 
all  the  duties  aiid  assume  all  the  authority  wbich  their 
founder  had  relinquished  witb  his  life. 

Under  this  simple  constitution  the  Harmon^'  Society 
bas  flourished  for  8ixty-nine  years ;  nor  bas  its  life  been 
threatened  by  disagreements,  except  in  tbe  case  of  the 
coant  de  Leon'8  intrigne.  It  bas  suffered  three  or  four 
lawsuits  from  membcrs  wbo  had  Icft  it,  but  in  every 
case  the  courts  have  decided  for  the  society,  after  elab- 
orate,  and  in  some  cases  long-continned  tńals.  It  bas 
always  lived  in  peace  and  friendsbip  witb  its  neigbbors. 

Its  real  estate  and  other  property  was,  from  tbe  foun- 
dation  antil  his  death  in  1884,  held  in  the  name  of 
Frederick  (Reicbert)  Rapp,  who  was  an  excellent  busi- 
ness man,  and  conducted  all  its  dealings  with  tbe  out- 
side  world,  and  had  charge  of  its  temporalities  gener- 
ally,  the  elder  Rapp  himself  avoiding  all  generał  business. 
Upon  Frederick's  death  tbe  society  formally  and  unani- 
mottsly  imposed  upon  father  Rapp  the  care  of  tbe  tem- 
poral  as  well  as  tbe  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Itttle  common- 
wealth,  placing  in  his  name  the  title  to  all  their  property. 
But,  as  be  did  not  wisb  to  let  temporal  concerns  interfere 
with  his  spiritual  functions,  and  as,  besides,  be  was  then 
growing  old,  being  in  1834  8eventy-seven  years  of  age, 
he  appointed  as  his  helpers  and  subagents  two  members, 
R.  L.  BUker  and  J.  Henrici,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still, 
with  Mr.  Jonathan  Lenz,  tbe  head  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Bttker  having  died  sereral  years  ago. 

The  tbeological  belief  of  the  Ilarmony  Society  natu- 
raUy  crystallized  under  the  preaching  and  during  the 
life  of  father  Rapp.  It  bas  some  features  of  German 
nysticism,  grafted  upon  a  practical  application  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  tbeory.  At  the  foundation  of 
all  lies  a  strong  determination  to  make  the  preparation 
of  their  souls  or  spirits  for  the  futurę  life  the  pre-erai- 
iient  business  of  life,  and  to  obey  in  tbe  strictest  and 
most  literał  manner  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of 
God  as  rerealed  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  what 
may  be  called  their  creed : 

1.  They  hołd  that  Adam  wns  created  *'in  tbe  likeness 
of  God ;"  that  be  wns  a  dnal  beinp,  contninfng  wftbin  bis 
own  person  botb  (be  Fezual  elemeut$>,  rending  literally, 
in  conflrmation  of  this,  the  text  (Oeu.  i,  26, 27),  **  And  God 
eaid,  Let  ns  make  man  in  ofir  ima$re,  afier  oitr  likeness, 
and  let  łhem.  bave  dominion ;"  and,  "Śo  God  crcnted  mau 
In  his  own  imngc,  in  tho  ironie  of  God  created  he  him ; 
małe  and  female  created  he  them  :'*  which  they  hołd  to 
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denote  that  1>otfa  tbe  Creator  and  the  flrst  created  were 
uf  this  dual  naturę.  They  believe  tbut  had  Adam  been 
content  to  remain  iu  bis  original  state.  he  would  have  in- 
creased  withont  the  help  of  a  female,  oriuging  forth  new 
beius»  like  himself  to  repleiiisb  tbe  earth. 

2.  But  Adam  fell  into  disconteut,  and  God  separated 
from  bis  body  the  female  part,  and  gave  it  him  accordlng 
to  bis  desire,  aud  theretu  they  beUeve  consisted  tbe  fali 
of  man. 

8.  From  thls  they  dednce  that  the  cełibate  state  is  morę 
pleasing  to  God ;  that  in  the  reuewed  world  mau  will  bo 
restored  to  tbe  dual  Godlike  and  Adamie  condition ;  aud, 

4.  They  hołd  that  the  coroing  of  Christ  and  the  rcnoya- 
tion  of  tłie  worki  are  nenr  at  band.  This  uearness  of  the 
mlUeuninm'  fś  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  witb  them ; 
aud  father  Rapp  flrmly  belleyed  that  be  would  lirę  to  sec 
tbe  wisbed-for  reappearauce  of  Christ  in  the  heaveus,  aud 
ihat  he  would  be  ł>ermiltcd  to  present  his  company  of 
bclierers  to  the  Savionr  whom  they  endenvored  to  plense 
with  their  lives.  So  vlvłd  wns  thls  belief  in  him  thnt  it 
led  some  of  bis  followers  to  fondly  fancy  that  father  Rap]) 
wonid  not  die  before  Cbrisl^s  coming;  aud  there  is  a 
tonching  story  of  the  old  mnn  that  when  he  felt  death 
npoii  bfm,  at  tbe  age  of  ninety,  be  said,  "If  I  dld  not 
kuow  that  the  dear  Lord  meant  I  shonid  present  you  all 
to  him,  I  sbould  tbiuk  my  laf>t  moments  come.**  These 
were  ludeed  his  last  word^.  To  be  iu  constant  readiness 
for  tbe  reappearance  of  Christ  is  one  of  tbe  aims  of  the 
society:  uor  have  ita  members  ever  faltered  iu  the  fiiith 
that  this  great  event  is  near  at  bnnd. 

6.  Jesns  they  hołd  to  have  been  bom  "in  the  łikeness 
of  the  Father  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  a  daal  being,  as  Adam  be- 
fore the  fali. 

6.  They  hołd  that  Jesns  tanght  and  commanded  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  aud  refer  to  tbe  exampłe  of  the  early 
Chrłstlaus  ns  proof. 

7.  They  believe  In  the  nłtimate  redemption  and  salra- 
tion  of  all  mankind :  but  hołd  that  only  tnose  who  fullow 
the  cełibate  life,  and  otherwise  confortn  to  what  they  un- 
derstand  to  be  tbe  commandments  of  Jesns,  will  eonie  at 
once  into  the  bright  aud  glorions  company  of  Christ  and 
his  companions;  thnt  offeuders  will  undefgo  a  probation 
for  pnrincation. 

8.  They  ręject  and  detest  what  is  commonły  called 
"  Spirituallsm." 

— Nordhoff,  CommunUtic  Societies,  p.  81-86,    (J.  H.W.) 

Raratongan  Teraion.  Raratonga,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  tbe  Hanrey  Islands,  between  500 
and  600  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  and  discovered  by  tbe  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  tbe  London  Missionar}'  Society,  in 
1823,  is  inhabited  by  about  3600  inhabitants.  The  lan- 
guage  of  Raratonga  is  społcen  throughout  the  otber  Bix 
islands  of  tbe  Harvey  group ;  and  although  it  bas  a  close 
afHnity  to  the  Tabitian  and  Marquesan  idioma,  yet  a 
distinct  rcrsion  of  the  Scriptures  was  found  neceaaary. 
The  Raratongan  yersion  mainły  devolved  on  tbe  Rev. 
John  Williams,  and  in  1830  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians  were  printed.  In  1836  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
łished  in  London  by  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bibie  So- 
ciety. In  1842  a  second  edition  of  5000  copies  was 
printed,  and  in  1851  the  entire  Scriptures  were  pul> 
lished  by  tłie  same  society,  having  arailed  itsclf  of  tbe 
Raratongan  yersion  prepare<l  by  Mr.  Buzacott,  a  mis- 
sionary  at  Raratonga.  Of  the  lirst  edition  5000  copies 
were  printed,  but  in  1854  a  8ubscquent  edition  of  5000 
copies  was  rendered  necessar}',  which  is  stiłl  in  coumc 
of  circulation.  The  good  effects  of  reading  tłiis  rersion, 
and  the  change  thereby  produccd  in  tbe  state  and  cbar- 
acter  of  the  natives  of  Raratonga,  bave  been  thus  de- 
scńbed  by  the  martyred  Williams:  *'In  1823  I  found 
them  all  beatbens;  in  1834  they  were  alł  professing 
Christians.  At  the  former  periml  I  found  them  witb 
idols  and  maraes;  these,  in  1834,  were  destroyed.  I 
found  them  without  a  writtcn  language,  and  left  them 
reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  wondcrfuł  worka  of 
God."    See  The  Bibłe  of  Erery  Land,  p.  378  sq.    (R  P.) 

RaBhba  (K  SO*),  tbe  initials  of  Rabbi  Solomom 
BEN- Abraham  Ihn^Adrat,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  who 
was  lx>rn  about  1285,  and  died  in  1310.  He  studied 
under  Nacbmauides  (q>v.),  and  in  1280  be  was  ac« 
knowledged  president  of  the  scłiool  of  Barcelona,  and 
a  kind  of  oracie  with  the  Kast  and  the  West,  witb  which 
be  maintained  an  extensive  correspondcnce.  He  was 
an  acute  thinker,  an  enemy  to  alł  cquivocation,  and  an 
adyocate  of  the  open  truth.    He  wrote  a  large  coUcc- 
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tion  of  &'^t91*in,  or  NovellaSf  diacoasire  and  expoBitory 
of  Talmudic  U«r,  published  iii  suoceaaiye  portions  and 
times:  —  rmOHl  ribKt?,  Que3tums  and  Answen  on 
law  and  ritual  Bubjects  (Lemberg,  1812) : — n*1*^2M,  Lei- 
ters  (ibid.  1809):  — «*lpn  n^ISS,  On  Sabbath  and 
Fettwal  Obterrances  (Buda,  1820) :— Pl'^an  n*nin,  The 
Law  of  the  House,  domestic  regalations  from  the  Tal- 
mud (Prague,  1811):  — ni^i»  1S11B,  Explanaiions 
ofthe  Agadotk  (FUrth,  1766).  He  also  prohibited  the 
Btudy  of  Grecian  philosophy  unŁil  after  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  18  8q. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori  E^irei  (Germ.  transl.), 
p.  26 ;  GrUtz,  Geach.  d,  Juden^  vii,  157  8q. ;  Lindo,  HitL 
of  the  Jews  tn  Spain,  p.  112;  Finn,  Sephardinij  p.  301 
8q.;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hdtrew  Literaturę,  p.  252; 
Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  hra/elUen^  p.  295 ;  but  especially  the 
monograph  by  Dr.  Perles,  Salomo  ben 'Abraham  ben- 
Aderety  eein  Leben  u,  s.  Schrifleny  ne^  handechrifUichen 
Beilaffen  zum  ertten  Mole  herau$gegd)en  (Breslau,  1863), 
and  the  reviews  of  that  monograph  in  Frankers  Monats- 
•chriji,  1863,  p.  188  8q.;  Geiger,  JUd,  Zeiłtchńjl,  1863, 
p.  59  8q.     (a  P.) 

Rashbam  (5  3^*^),  the  initiala  of  Rabbi  Samuiel 
bek-MbYr,  Rashrs  daughter'8  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ra- 
mero  about  1065,  and  died  in  1154.  He  was  a  aober  ex»- 
gete,  appealing  to  the  "  intelligentes."  He  oompleted 
the  commentaries  on  certain  Talmudic  treatiaea  left  an- 
finished  by  his  grandfather  Rashi  (q.  r.),  and  also  the 
commentary  on  Job.  Rashbam*8  literał,  grammatical, 
and  exegetical  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God  convinced  his  grandfather  to  such  a  de- 
gree  that  he  declared  that  if  he  had  to  rewrite  his  ex- 
positions  he  would  adopt  those  principles.  In  this 
manner  Raubbam  wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch,  under  the  title  of  DD^bnn  fi,  The  Erpoiitim 
of  Rashb€im,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  8eveTal 
commentaries  (Berlin,  1705).  It  was  republished  in 
the  impcrfect  condition  from  Oppenbeimer*s  MS.,  be- 
ginniug  with  Gen.  xviii,  and  ending  with  Deut,  xxxiii, 
8,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
with  sundry  commentaries  (Amsterdam,  1727-29).  Dr. 
A.  Geiger  published  from  a  Munich  MS.  a  portion  of 
the  misHing  commentary,  extending  from  Gen.  i,  1-31, 
in  the  Kerem  Chemed  (Berlin.  1854),  viii,  41-51,  which, 
however,  has  not  becn  inserted  in  the  excellent  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  with  sundry  rabbinic  commentaries, 
published  at  Yienna  in  1859,  in  which  Rashbam^s  com- 
mentary is  given.  A  supercommentary,  entitled  y^p 
bxi^D,  The  Horn  of  Samuel,  on  Rashbam's  expo8i- 
tion,  by  S.  S.  Hessel,  was  published  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1727.  Rashbam  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Fice  AfeffiUoth,  of  which  that  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  Kcclesiastes  was  published  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leipsic, 
1855),  while  excerpt8  from  the  other  three  MegtUoth 
were  also  edited  by  the  same  author  (ibid.  1855).  Rash- 
bam is  also  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Satanow,  Berlin, 
and  reprinted  in  Yienna  in  1816 ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whethcr  he  is  really  the  author.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  239  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori 
Kbrei  (Germ.  transl.),  p.  285;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cg- 
dop.  B.  V.;  Grat  z,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vi,  158  Bq.;  Jost^ 
Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  u,  s,  Secten^  ii,  891 ;  iii,  34 ;  Łevy,  Ei- 
egese  bei  den  franzós,  Juden  (Leips.  1873),  p.  17  9q. ; 
Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  42  sq.,  whcre 
the  first  chapter  of  the  commentary  on  Ecclcstastes  is 
given  in  English  (Lond.  1861);  id.  Song  ofSonge  (ibid. 
1857),  p.  43  sq.;  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  v.  Literatur 
(BcrL  1846),  p.  70  sq. ;  Geiger,  in  d'^3T:S3  "^raa  (ibid. 
1847),  p.  29-39;  id.  Parshandatha  (Leips.  1855),  p.  20- 
24 ;  JcUinek,  in  his  edition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclcsiastes  (ibid.  1855),  p.  vii  stj.     (B.  P.) 


Rashbas  (yzrD  n),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Sdco^i 
ben-Zkmach  Duran,  who  belonged  to  a  family  which, 
originally  of  Provenoe,  was  then  settled  in  Spain,  and  ał- 
timately  emigrated  to  Algiers.    In  the  persecution  that 
took  place  in  1391,  Simon  Duran,  with  a  number  of  his 
coreligtonists,  emigrated  to  Algiers,  where,  from   Łis 
profound  leaming,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  GresŁ. 
llere  he  succeeded  Ribash  (q.  v.),  who  had  also  Iłed 
from  Spain,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Jewlsh  congregations, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1444.    Ile 
wrote  various  works,  some  so  violent  against  Christian- 
ity  and  Moslemism  that  they  have  very  properiy  been 
suppressed  by  his  coreligionists.     Of  his  works  we 
mention  I3BUQ  DSlISt,  The  Lover  of  the  Just^  a  com- 
mentary on  Job,  with  an  introduction  on  the  |»in€ł- 
pies  upon  which  it  should  be  expounded;  edited  by 
Jos.  Malcho  (Yenice,  1590),  and  reprinted  in  Frankfur- 
ter'8  Rabbinic  Bibie:— ninx  "j:;^,  Shield  of  the   Fa- 
therSf  a  great  theological  work,  in  three  partą  treating 
of  different  subjects,  especially  of  the  fundamental  aiti- 
cles  of  religion ;  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  Op- 
penheimeriana ;  one  part  is  a  commentary  on  the  trea- 
tise  Aboth  (Livomo.  1762;  Leipsic,  1855),  while  the  see- 
ond  part,  which  is  very  8evere  against  Christians  and 
Turks,  has  been  published  by  his  son  under  the  title  of 
'^yu^   niS^p,  Bow  and  Shield,    He  was  also  famed  for 
his  medical  abilities,  and  practiced  with  great  reputa- 
tion  in  Aragon.    His  profound  erudition  in  Rabbinical 
lorę,  philosophy,  and  medicine  procured  for  him  the  es- 
teem  of  the  leamed  Israelites  of  his  time.     His  leamed 
Solutions  of  upwards  of  700  points  of  law  are  consulted 
at  the  present  day.     See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  i,  216  sq. ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ. 
trans].),  p.  92;  id.  BiUiotheea  Antichrittiana,  p.  109, 
111;  Lindo,  Bist,  ofthe  Jetc»  in  Spain,  p.  194;  Fiun, 
Sephardim,  p.  387;  Basnage,  HiU,  dea  Juifs  (Taylors 
transL),  p.  657;  Steinschneider,  Jewith  Literaturę,  p. 
128;  Etheridge.  Introd,  to  Hebrew  Literaturę,  p.  289; 
Griltz,  Geach,  d,  Juden  (1875),  viii,  101,  154,  170  sq.; 
Jost,  Getch,  d,  Judenth,  u,  a,  Se<^en,  iii,  87 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgeach,  d,  aynagog,  Poeaie  (BerL  1865),  p.  251 ;  Cassel, 
Ijeitfaden  der  jud,  Geach,  u.  Literatur,  p.  13 ;  but  espe- 
cially Jaulus,  R,  Simeon  ben-Zetnach  Duran,  in  Fran- 
kel'8  Monataachrifi,  1874,  p.  241  sq.     (R  P.) 

Rashi  C^  a*l),  formed  of  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Sol- 
OMON  IzciiAKi,  or  ISAAlUrrBKN-IaAAC,  the  gieat  Tal- 
mudic scholar  and  commentator,  foander  oi'  the  Uerma- 
no-French  school  of  Biblical  exegesiB,  and  ennoneoasly 
called  Jarchi,  was  bom  in  1040  at  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne,  and  not  at  Lunel,  in  Perpignan.  He  waa  the 
son  of  a  thorough  Talmodist,  and  tJins  from  his  3routh 
imbibed  an  insatiable  deare  to  become  master  of  Rab- 
binic lorę.  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  benslakar,  the 
greatest  pupil  of  Rabbi  Gershom  (q.  v.).  As  to  the 
extent  of  his  scholarship,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Basnage  terms  him  one  of  the  most  leamed  of  the  rab- 
bins,  while  Jost  takes  but  a  Iow  estimate  of  his  scientific 
and  literary  attainments.  However  this  may  be,  be 
was  certainly  a  master  in  Israel  in  the  ordinary  leam- 
ing of  his  people,  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  the  wholc 
cycle  of  Talmudic  lorę.  He  spent  much  of  his  Ufe  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  visiting  the  different 
scats  of  Icarning  in  Italy,  Greece,  PaJestine,  Egrpt, 
Persia,  and  Germany,  giving  lectures  and  maintaining 
disputations  in  the  Jewish  schools.  At  Worms  they 
may  still  show,  as  they  oould  a  few  years  ago,  the 
chamber  where  he  taught  a  claas  of  students,  aod  tbe 
stone  seat  hewn  in  tłie  wali  from  which  be  dispensed 
his  instractions.  His  famous  lectum  secured  for  him 
the  distinguished  and  witty  title  of  Parshandatha 
(xn^rr'nB),  L  e.  Interpreter  ofthe  Law,  which  is  tbe 
name  of  one  of  Haman's  sons  (Esther  ix,  7).  Under 
the  title  *^^33  ^l^bn  D,  Le  wrote  a  commentary'  oo 
thirty  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  printed  in  the  edikiona 
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:of  that  work,  and  the  Beveral  books  iteparately  in  many 
different  editions;  tbey  are  aiso  publliihed  with  super- 
commentaries  and  glosaaries : — HISK  *^p^fi  C,  A  Com- 
mentary  on  Abołh  (Cracow,  1621,  a.  o.) : — ri'^31S^n  B, 
A  Commentary  on  the  MisknOt  condensed  from  that  on 
thc  Talmud  (Berlin,  1716):  —  A  Commentary  on  the 
100  Chapłers  of  the  Bereshith  Rabba^  nan  '^Cinia  O 
tr^OH^ab  (Venice,  1568):— a  collection  of  Ualachoth, 
entitled  cn*.En  O  (Constant  1802) :  —  penitenttal 
hymns,  or  Selichotb.  Besidea  these,  and  othcr  worka 
too  many  to  be  enamerated,  be  also  wrote  on  Łbe  Old 
TesU,  under  the  generał  title  of  Penuh  al  Etrim  va- 
arha,  53^X1  d^^n^J  bs  Winfi,  wbicb,  for  the  most 
part,  is  found  in  tbe  Rabbintc  Biblea.  They  bave  alao 
been  publisbed  in  different  portions  in  numerous  edi- 
tions, with  and  witbout  the  text,  especially  that  on  the 
Pentateucb,  a  good  and  criŁical  edition  of  wbicb  bas 
been  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Berliner  (Berlin,  1866).  Yarioos 
parts  bavc  also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  different 
authors,  but  morę  extensively  by  K  J.  F.  Breithaupt, 
1710-14  (viz.  Pentateucb,  1710;  bistorical  books,  1714; 
Propbets,  Job,  and  Psalms,  1713),  wbo  also  accompanied 
the  translation  with  very  leamed  and  exŁen8ive  anno- 
tations,  besides  giving  the  supercommentaries  entitled 
n^^BC  ma  by  Lowe  (Prague,  1578),  and  d-^asH  •^HB© 
by  Sabbatai  Basa.  Rasbl,  haying  been  long  engaged 
in  ¥nriting  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  formed  the  habit 
of  composing  afler  tbe  manner  of  that  work,  in  an  ex- 
tremely  concise  and  obscure  style,  and  with  tbe  fre- 
quent  use  of  ita  terms  and  idioms.  He  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  endeaTored  to  gire  the  precise 
original  thought  by  a  natural  metbod  of  interpretation, 
by  explaining  tbe  grammar  of  the  passage,  by  para- 
phrasing  ita  meaning,  by  supplying  tbe  wanting  mem- 
bers  of  elliptical  forma,  and  by  sometimes  rendering  a 
word  or  expression  into  tbe  French  of  that  day.  At 
tbe  same  time,  be  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  tbe  re- 
oeived  iuterpretations  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 
and  to  point  out  tbe  support  wbicb  the  Rabbinical  Ha- 
lachoth  receire  from  such  passages  as  he  thought  arail* 
able.  Tbe  rigid  brevity  of  his  style,  which  often  leayes 
tbe  reader  in  perplexity  as  to  his  meaning,  bas  senred 
to  cali  forth  a  number  of  supercommentaries  on  bis 
works  by  aeyeralJewish  authors, which  are  enumerated 
in  FUrst,  In  bis  oommentariea  on  the  Bibie  be  com- 
bines  tbe  traditional  expofiition  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  Midrashim  with  a  simple  and  liberał  explana- 
tion  of  the  text,  and  does  not  see  any  inconsbtency  in 
putting  side  by  side  with  tbe  Halacbic  and  Hagadic 
interpretation  his  own  verbal  iuterpretations,  which  are 
sometimes  at  varianoe  with  tradition.  Though  unac- 
quainted  with  tbe  labora  of  the  Spanisb  grammarians 
and  expositors,  be  incorporates  in  bis  commentaries 
all  the  lorę  contained  in  the  cyclopcedias  of  Jewiob  tra- 
dition, as  wcll  as  the  learning  of  tbe  French  expo8itor8, 
and  all  are  madę  tributary  to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
tration  of  the  Scriptures.  Rashi's  piety  and  learning 
wcre  so  great,  and  his  influence  upon  tbe  Jewish  nation 
by  means  of  his  expositions  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
his  comments  are  almost  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
Bibie,  and  his  iuterpretations  in  the  present  day  are  re- 
garded  by  tbe  most  orthodox  Jews  as  the  authoritative 
import  of  Holy  Writ,  Rasbi  died  July  13, 1105.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ii,  78-90;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Sio- 
rico  dfgli  Aut^ri  Ebrei  (Germ.  transl.),  p.  125  8q.;  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnofhlóp,  s.  v. ;  Theolog. 
Unirersal-Lezikon,  s.  v. ;  Steinscbneider,  Catalogus  Li' 
hrorum  łfebr.  in  Bibl,  Bodlaan,  col.  2340-2357 ;  Turner, 
Jewish  Raibisj  p.  17  8q.,  69  6q.,  110  sq.;  Basnage,  Ilist, 
dfs  Jvt\f»  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  630;  Geiger,  Jud,  Zeit- 
8ckr\fi,  1867,  p.  150  są.;  id.  Parshandafha  (l^eips.  1855), 
p.  12,  etc ;  Zunz,  in  Zeitichrifi  Jur  die  Wisftenschofi  dts 
Judenthums  (Beri.  1822),  p.  277,  etc.;  id.  Ihissi  Raahi 
Jarchif  in  Jo8t's  Amalm,  i,  828  and  885,  etc. ;  Zunz, 


Zur  Gfschichfe  u.  Literatur  (ibid.  1845),  p.  62^  etc. ;  id. 
Literaturgtsch,  zur  synaffogalen  Poesie  (ibid.  1865),  p. 
252  8q.;  Synagogale  Poesie  (ibid.  1855),  p.  181-188; 
Kiincbi,  Liber  Hadicum,  p.  xliii  s^  (Berol.  1847,  ed. 
Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht) ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden  (Leips. 
1871),  vi,  70  sq.;  Braunschweiger,  Getch,  d,  Juden  in 
den  roman,  Staaten  (WUrzb.  1865),  p.  53  sq.;  Jost, 
Geach.  d,  Judenih,  w.  s,  Secten^  ii,  280  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch, 
d  IsraeUtm  (Bresl.  1870),  p.  811;  Adams,  Nisf,  oftke 
Jews  (Bost,  1812),  i,  256 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Heb,  Lit- 
eraturę, p.  282  sq.,  406  8q. ;  Ginsburg,  Lemta'8  MoMoreth 
ha-AIaśoreth  (Lond.  1867),  p.  105;  id.  Ecdeśiastes  (ibid. 
1861),  p.  38  sq.;  and  Song  of  Songs  (ibid.  1857),  p.  40 
są.;  Keil,  fnłrod.  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb.  1870),  ii, 
383  są.;  Bleek,  Eudeitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (BerL 
1865),  p.  100, 103, 105;  Diestel,  Gesch,  d.  Aben  Testa- 
ments  (Jena,  1869),  p.  196, 199, 839,  622;  Le\y,  Die  Ez^ 
egese  bei  denfranzdsischen  Israeliten  vom  Ydten  bis  Wen 
Jahrhundł,  (Leips.  1873),  p.  10  sq. ;  and  tbe  interesting 
essay  in  Merx'8  Archiv  Jur  icissenschaflłiche  Er/or- 
sehung  des  Alten  Testaments^  i,  428  są. ;  Siegfried,  Rashi^s 
Einjluss  auJNicoiaus  von  Lyra  und  Luther  in  der  Aus- 
kgung  der  Genesis  (Halle,  1870).     (B.  P.) 

Raskolniks  (that  is,  Schismatics),  the  generał 
name  used  to  denote  tbe  various  sects  which  ha ve  dls- 
sented  from  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  first  body 
that  left  tbe  Established  Church  was  tbe  secŁ  of  tbe 
Strigobdks,  which  arose  in  the  14th  century.  Another 
morę  remarkable  sect  appcared  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15tb  century  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  teaching 
that  Judaism  was  tbe  only  true  religion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity  was  a  fiction  because  tbe  Messiah  was  not  yet 
bom.  Tbe  chief  promoters  of  this  sect  were  two  priesta 
called  Dionysius  and  Alexius,  tbe  protopapas  of  the  cathe- 
dra! of  Noygorod,  togetber  with  one  named  Gabriel,  and 
a  layman  of  high  rank.  Tbese  secret  Jews  eon  formed 
outwardly  to  the  Greek  Church  with  so  great  stńctness 
that  tbey  were  reputed  to  be  eminent  saints,  and  one 
of  them,  Zosimus  by  name,  was  raised,  in  1490,  to 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  thus  became 
bead  of  tbe  Russian  Church.  By  the  open  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  Establisbed  Church  of  the  country, 
the  roembers  of  this  Jewish,  or  rather  Judaizing,  sect 
managed  to  conceal  their  pńnciplcs  from  public  notice ; 
but  they  were  at  length  dragged  to  ligbt  by  Gennadi- 
us,  bisbop  of  NoTgorod,  wbo  accused  them  of  baring 
called  the  images  of  the  saints  logs ;  of  having  placed 
tbese  images  in  undean  places,  and  gnawed  them  with 
their  teeth ;  of  having  spit  upon  tbe  cross,  blasphemed 
Christ  and  tbe  Yirgin,  and  denied  a  futurę  life.  The 
grand -duke  ordercd  a  synod  to  be  conyened  at  Mos- 
cow on  Oct.  17, 1490,  to  consider  these  charges;  and  al- 
though  sereral  of  the  mcmbers  wished  to  examine  the 
accused  by  torturę,  tbey  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
8elves  with  anathematizing  and  imprisoning  them. 
Those,  however,  wbo  were  sent  back  to  Norgorod  were 
morę  harshly  treated.  "Attired,"  says  count  Krasiń- 
ski, <*  in  fantastic  drcsses  intendecl  to  represent  demons, 
and  baring  their  heads  corered  with  high  caps  of  bark, 
bearing  the  inscription, '  This  is  Satan*s  militia,'  tbey 
were  placed  backwards  on  borses,  by  order  of  the  bisb- 
op, and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  tbe  town,  ex- 
posed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Tbey  bad  after- 
wards  their  caps  bumed  upon  their  heads,  and  were 
confined  in  a  prison-^a  barbarous  treatment,  undoubted- 
ly,  but  still  bumane  considering  tbe  age,  and  compared 
to  that  which  tbe  heretics  receired  during  that  as  wcll 
as  the  foUowing  century  in  Western  Europę." 

The  metropolitan  Zosimus,  finding  that  the  sect  to 
wbicb  be  secretly  belonged  was  persecuted  as  beretical, 
resigned  his  dignity  iu  1494,  and  retired  into  a  conrent. 
About  the  beginning  of  tbe  16th  centur)',  a  number  of 
these  Judaizing  sectarians  fled  to  Germany  and  Litbua- 
nia,  and  several  others  wbo  remained  in  Russia  were 
bumed  alive.  The  sect  seems  to  bare  disappeared 
about  this  time;  but  tbere  is  still  found,  eren  at  tbe 
present  day,  a  sect  of  tbe  Raskolnika  which  obserres  ser- 
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cral  or  tbe  Mosaic  rites,  aod  are  called  Suhoimki,  ot  Sat- 
iirday-men)  because  they  obeerye  Łhe  Jewifih  inatead  of 
Ihe  Chństian  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  ReformatLon,  though  Protestant  doc- 
trines  were  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Ruasia,  a  sect 
of  heretical  Kaskolnika  arose  w  ho  began  to  teach  that 
there  were  no  sacraments,  and  that  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Chriat,  tbe  ordiuances  of  the  conncila,  and 
the  boliness  of  the  sainta  was  erroneooflw  A  council  of 
buhops  conrened  to  try  tbe  beretics  condemned  them 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Towarda  the  middle  of  the 
17th  oentury  yarious  aecta  arose  in  conseąuence  of  the 
emendations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgical  booka  by  the  patriarch  Nicon.  .  This 
reform  gave  riae  to  the  utmost  oommotion  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  large  body  both  of  priests  and  laymen  yio- 
lently  opposed  what  they  called  the  Nicouian  heresy, 
alleging  that  the  changes  in  quefltion  did  not  correct, 
but  comipt,  the  sacred  books  and  the  tnie  doctrine. 
The  opponents  of  the  amended  books  were  numerous 
and  Yioient,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Kussia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Wbite  Sea.  By  the  Established  Church 
they  were  now  called  Jłcuholniki.  They  propagated 
their  optnions  throughout  Siberia  and  otber  distant 
proyinoes.  A  great  number  of  them  emigrated  to  Po- 
land  and  even  to  Turkcy,  where  they  formed  numerous 
settlements.  Animated  by  the  wildest  ianaticism,  many 
of  them  committed  Toluntary  suicide,  through  means 
of  what  they  called  a  baptism  of  fire ;  and  it  ia  be* 
lieved  that  instancea  of  this  superstition  occur  eyen 
now  in  Siberia  and  the  northem  parta  of  Ruasia.  '  - 

The  Raskolnika  are  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
the  Poportchitu  and  the  BezpopovtchinSf  the  former 
having  priests,  and  the  latter  nonę.  '  These  again  are 
Bubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  sects,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  included  under  the  generał  name  of  Ras- 
kolniks.  The  Popovschina  are  spUt  into  8everal  parties 
in  consequence  of  a  diffcrence  of  opinion  among  them 
on  Yarious  points,  but  particularly  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies.  Tbey  consider  themaelres  aa  the  tnie  Church, 
and  regard  it  as  an  impcrative  duty  to  retain  the  uu- 
corrected  text  of  the  sacred  bouks.  Thev  consider  it 
to  be  very  sinful  to  shave  the  beard,  to  eat  hares,  or  to 
drive  a  carriage  with  one  pole.  •  The  scparation  be- 
tween  tbe  Raskolniks  and  the  Established  Church  was 
rendered  complete  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  insisted 
apon  all  his  subjects  adopting  the  civilized  customs  of 
the  West,  among  which  was  included  the  shaving  of 
the  beard.  Petera  memory  is  in  consequence  detested 
by  the  Raskolniks ;  and  some  of  them  maintain  that  he 
was  the  real  Antichrist,  having  shown  himself  to  be  so 
by  changing  the  times,  transferring  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, abolishing  the  reckoning  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  adopting  the  chronology 
of  tbe  Latin  beretics  who  reckon  from  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  the  Raskolniks  are  ad- 
herenta of  the  old  text,  who  cali  themselres  Starorertzi 
(thosc  of  the  old  faith),  and  are  officially  called  Staroo- 
bradizi  (thosc  of  the  old  ńtes).  There  are  very  numer- 
ous sectsalso  included  under  the  generał  denomination 
of  BezpopocschinSf  or  those  who  have  no  priests.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Skoptziy  or  Eunuchs;  the 
Khlestorschiki^  or  Flagellants;  the  Malakanesj  and  the 
Duchobortzi,  But  the  purest  of  all  the  sects  of  Rus- 
sian  dtssenters  are  the  Marlinuts^  who  arose  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  have  signalized 
themselres  by  their  benevolence  and  pure  morality. — 
Gardner,  Failhs  oftht  World,  s.  v.  See  Russian  Skcts  ; 
RussoGkeek  Church. 

Rajiponl,  Cesare,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Rayeiina,  July  15, 1615,  of  noble  family,  and  lived  at 
Romc  in  his  youth.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits  with 
such  succeas  that  they  madę  him  speak  in  public  at 
fourteen  ycars  of  age.  Urban  VIII  gave  him,  among 
otlier  prcscnts,  an  abbey  with  a  rental  of  300  crowns. 


'  A  poem  entitled  Pimeept  ffiero^poUHeus,  dedicaŁed  to 
the  pope,  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  the  young  bene- 
ficiary.  He  studied  Greek;  wrote  some  poetry,  bcAh 
serious  and  comic,  in  Italian ;  and,  by  the  advioe  of  car- 

i  dinal  Barbeńni,  be  abandoned  his  stadiea  of  antiqaity 
for  canonical  ław.    Admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor, 

;  he  took  possession,  in  1686.  of  a  prebendaryship  of  tbe 
CoUegtate  Church  of  St.  John  Latenui.     Tbe  office  of 
keeper  of  the  records  of  that  chapter  gave  him  tbe  op- 
portunity  to  collect  materials  for  the  history  of  that 
church,  which  be  publisbed  in  1656.     He  sbowed  so 
much  zeal  and  pradence  in  fulfilling  tbe  important  da- 
ties  with  which  he  was  intrusted  that  Innocent  X,  ene- 
my of  the  Barberinis,  loaded  him  with  additional  fiivor&. 
During  a  royage  which  he  madę  to  France,  he  recoo- 
ciled  cardinal  Barberini  with  the  pope,  and  was  ao  hap- 
py aa  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  bad  exisied 
so  long  between  these  two  families,  arresting  tbe  mar- 
ńage  of  the  niecę  of  Innocent  X  with  Malleo  Barberini 
There  is  a  curtous  manuscńpt  of  this  royage  in  existence, 
commencing  Nov.  5, 16i8,  and  ending  March  19. 1650. 
Being  appointed  health  officer  by  Alexander  VII,  be 
saved  the  ponti6cal  domain  from  the  peadlence  and 
famine  which  ravaged  the  neighboring  countriea.    In 
the  great  quarrel  which  happened  between  tbe  Corsi- 
can  guards  and  the  duke  de  Creąui,  ambaasador  of  the 
king  of  France,  armed  with  fuli  power  by  the  pope. 
he  sbowed  such  a  sptrit  of  conctliation  that,  after  tbe 
treaty  of  Pisa,  conduded  in  1664,  the  pope  oocorded  to 
him  the  cardinars  bat  (1666),  and  called  him  to  tfa« 
goveniment  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which  he  kept  in 
spite  of  great  bodily  suffeńng.     He  died  at  Romę,  Nor. 
21, 1675.     His  tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  St  John  Latc- 
ran.     He  left  a  large  part  of  bis  wealth  to  the  bospitsl 
of  the  catechumens.     We  have  of  his  works  Historia 
BasilioB  S,  Joamas  Laieram ;  he  also  left,  in  manuacript, 
Memoiret tur $a  Iw .* — Recueil de* StatuU, etc — Hoefer, 
Nout,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rasponi,  Felice,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at  Ra- 
Ycnna  in  1523  of  an  illustrious  house,  which,  sińce  tbe 
12th  century,  had  giren  prelates,  captains,  aenators,  and 
magistrates  to  sereral  little  Italian  states.  She  was  bat 
three  years.  old  when  tbe  death  of  ber  father,  senator 
Zeseo,  left  ber  to  the  care  of  a  mother,  who  brought  ber 
up  with  great  rigor.  In  order  to  divert  ber  mtnd  from 
the  8evere  treatment  she  had  to  endure,  she  leamed  the 
Latin  language;  studied,  in  the  translations,  Aristotle 
and  Plato;  and  madę  the  works  of  the  boly  fatbers  the 
object  of  ber  constant  meditations.  She  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sant'  Andrea  di  Rarenna. 
Her  leaming  and  beauty  were  celebrated  by  many 
poets  of  the  time.  She  was.  chosen  wiperior  of  the  cmi- 
vent  in  1507.  She  died  July  8, 157S.  She  left  a  Troiti 
de  la  Cormoissance  de  Dieu,  and  a  Dialogue  sur  PErcti- 
lence  de  PEtat  MonacaU  See  Hoefer,  Nom,  Biog.  Gi' 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Ras^seB,  Childres  of  (yioi  'Patrwlc;  Vulg.//w 
Tharńs),  one  of  the  nations  whme  country''  was  rar- 
aged  by  Holofemes  in  his  approach  to  Judiea  (Judith 
ii,  23  only).  They  are  named  uext  to  Lud  (Lydia),and 
apparently  south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thirat  et  JRasiSf  with  which  the  Peshito  was  probably 
in  agreement  bcfore  the  present  comiption  of  its  text. 
Wolff  {I)as  Buch  Judith  [1861],  p.  95,  96)  restores  tbe 
original  Chaldee  tcxt  of  the  passage  as  Thars  and  Ko- 
soa,  and  compares  the  latter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place 
on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between  the  Ras  el-Khanzir  (Rbo9> 
sicus  Scopulus)  and  l8kender(in,  or  Alexandretta.  If 
the  above  restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  tbe 
interchange  of  Meshech  and  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar,  or  Thiras  (see  Gen.  x,  2),  is  very  remarkable: 
sińce  if  Meshech  be  the  original  of  Muacovy,  Rosos  can 
hardly  be  other  tban  that  of  Ruasia.  See  Rosu.^ 
Smith.  The  Vulg.  reads  Thartis,  which  bas  led  some 
to  suppose  that  the  original  was  DiD*^r,  and  that  7Vir- 
sua  is  meant.    Fritzache  proposea  to  find  the  plaoe  in 
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*Pi39oc,  *Piaff90Cf  a  mounUtn-nmge  and  town  south 
from  Amanos  (£lxeg.  Handb,  p.  143).— Kitto. 

Rastall,  John,  a  learned  London  printer  of  Łhe  fint 
half  of  the  16th  centurr,  deserres  a  place  here  for  his 
controrerey  with  John  Frith,  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
coming  a  Protestant.  Uc  was  edocated  at  Oxfurd,  and 
he  died  in  1536.  Though  he  printed,  edited,  and  trans- 
lated  as  well  as  compiled  many  books,  he  is  principally 
known  in  connection  with  his  Tkree  Dialognts^  of  which 
the  New  Boke  of  PuTgatorye  (1530,  fol.)  was  answered 
by  Frith;  his  Apohgy  against  John  Frith;  and  The 
Chureh  of  John  RasłalL  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit. 
and  A  mer,  A  uth,  ii,  1743 ;  Wood,  A  thenm  Ozon,  i,  100. 

Rastenbnrg,  Conyebsation  at.  This  was  a  re- 
ligious  oonference,  held  in  1531,  to  consider  the  ńghts 
of  the  Anabaptista  in  Prussia.  On  the  Lutheran  side, 
the  debatę  was  conducted  by  Poliander  (q.  v.),  Spera- 
tus  (q.  V.),  and  Brismann ;  on  the  part  of  the  Anabap- 
tista, Peter  Zenker  (q.  t.),  preacher  at  Dantzic,  replied. 
Duke  Albert  was  present,  and  finally  decided  against 
the  Anabaptists,  who  were  banished  pereoiptorily  from 
the  country.  The  Conrersation  at  Bastenbuig  had 
been  preceded  by  a  synod,  held  there  in  1530,  on  which 
occasion  Zenker  had  presented  his  confession  of  faith. 

Rastlgnao,  Armand  Annę  Augnate  Anto- 
nin Bloaire,  db  Chapt  de,  a  French  prelate,  nephew 
of  Louis  Jacąues  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1726.  He  had 
Bcarcely  reoeived  the  degree  of  D.D.  when  he  was  madę 
vicar-general  by  the  archbishop  of  Arles.  In  the  eon- 
ference  of  the  clergy  in  1755  aud  1760,  he  roted  for  the 
refnsal  of  sacraments  to  the  opponents  of  the  buli  Uni- 
penitut,  Three  times  he  refuse<l  the  bishopric;  and 
when,  in  1773,  his  uncle,  marshal  Biron,  obtained  for 
him,  without  his  knowledge,  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Mes- 
main,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  he  hastened  to  resign 
a  priory  which  he  held  in  commendam,  He  was  de- 
pnted  by  the  clergy  to  the  States-general  in  1789;  but 
in  August,  1792,  hc  was  imprisoned,  and  on  the  dd  of 
September  foUowing  he  was  massscred.  Among  his 
works  are — Questiont  sur  la  Propriete  de$  Biem^fonds 
Eccluiatti^es  en  France  (Paris,  1789,  8vo): — Accord 
de  la  Revilaiion  et  de  la  Raison  contrę  U  Diisme  (ibid. 
1791, 8vo).     See  Iloefer,  Nout,  Biog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

,  Rastignao,  A3rmerlc,  de  Chapt  dk,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  about  1315.  He  was  a  dcscendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  ortginally  from  Limousin.  After 
filling  Tarious  ecclesiostical  preferments,  he  became,  in 
1359,  bbhop  of  Yolterra,  Tuscany.  In  1361  he  was 
transferred  by  Innocent  YI  to  the  bishopric  of  Bou- 
logne,  and  at  the  same  time  was  madę  goveraor  of  that 
city.;  In  1364  the  emperor  Charles  IV  confcrred  on 
him  a  diploma  which  gave  him  the  title  ''prince  of 
the  empire.**  While  chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Doulogne,  he  raade  for  it  a  name  which  it  preserred 
for  a  long  time.  In  1371  Geoiige  XI  transferred  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  and  in  1372  the  duke  of 
Anjou  madc  him  go vemor -generał  of  Limousin.  He 
died  at  Limoges,  Ńov.  10,  1390. — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Rastignao,  Łonis  Jacąnes,  de  Chapt  de,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Rastignac  in  1684.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Francois  de  Chapt,  marquis  of 
Rastignac.  In  1714,  after  having  been  madę  prior  of  the 
Sarbonne,  and  also  grand  Ticar  of  Lucon,  he  receiyed 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1720  hc  was  madę  bishop  of 
Tulle;  and  in  1723  the  king  gave  him  the  abbcy  La 
Couronne,  in  the  diocese  of  Angouldme,  and,  two  days 
after wards,  transferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tours.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  eulogized  him  in  a  short 
speech  in  1725,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
in  oppoeing  the  Jansenists;  but  the  many  dissensions 
which  he  afterwards  had  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him 
to  faroT  the  Gallican  body,  and  eyen  the  Janacnistf*. 
He  had  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  meetings  of 
the  der^gy  in  1726, 1734,  and  1743  that  he  was  chosen 


to  preside  over  those  of  1745, 1747,  and  1748;  and  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  different  ses- 
sions  are  monuments  of  his  knowledge  and  eloquence. 
In  1746  he  established  the  foundling  hospital,  Madeleine, 
at  Tours.  By  a  mandamus.  in  1747,  he  condemned  the 
book  of  p^re  Pichon,  UEsprU  de  VEgHse ;  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  peroicious  principles  of  this  Jesuit,  in 
1748  and  1749  he  wrote  three  works — one  upon  repent- 
ance,  one  upon  communion,  and  the  third  upon  Chris- 
tian justice  in  relation  to  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
the  eucharist.  So  many  oomplaints  were  madę  that 
cardinal  Rohan,  by  order  of  the  king,  instructed  four 
bishops  to  examine  the  work.  They  wrote  to  M.  de 
Rastignac,  asking  for  explanaHons;  but  be  refused  to 
make  any.  He  used  the  greater  part  of  his  income  in 
assisting  the  poor.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1750. >- Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Rat.    See  Mole. 

RatCliflTe,  William  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chiirch,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamsburg, 
Ya.,  Feb.  18, 1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry 
in  the  fali  of  1834,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
Conference  at  its  first  session,  1836.  He  labored  faith- 
fuUy  for  morę  than  thirty  years,  not  only  filling  cir- 
cnits,  stations,  and  districts,  but  also  serring  as  Bibie 
agent  He  died  in  the  Yillage  of  Mount  Ids,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ark.,  May  1, 1868. — Min,  of  Annual  Conf, 
M,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1868,  p.  274. 

Ratel,  Louis  Jean  Baptiste  Justin,  a  French 
priest,  was  bom  at  St.  Omer,  Dec.  14, 1758.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  a  dig- 
nitar}'  in  one  of  the  abbeys  of  Artois,  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Tliirty- three  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy.  Having  taken  liccnse,  he  was,  while  yet  rery 
young,  appoiuted  to  the  living  of  Dunkirk.  But, 
although  French,  this  parifh  was  dependent  on  the 
Dntch  diocese  of  Ypres;  and  each  nomination  of  a  cu- 
ratę  became  the  occasion  of  litigallon.  The  abbot  Ra- 
tel defended  this  benefice  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  Having  taken  up  arms  in  1792,  he  did  not  wait 
to  be  exempted  from  the  service  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight ;  and,  during  the  terrors  of  the 
period,  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  the  viUage  of 
La  Roche-Guyon.  He  afterwards  retumed  to  Paris,  and 
organized  and  directed  the  correspondence  with  the  Yen- 
deans  and  the  Norman  Fedcration.  He  aided,  also,  the 
famous  English  admirał  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith  to 
escape  from  the  Terapie,  and  published  many  pamphlets 
which  attracted  attention,  particularly  that  one  which 
related  to  the  covp  d^ełał  of  18th  Brumaire.  Concealed 
in  Boulogne,  he  thcre  secretly  fultilled  the  dutics  of 
agent  of  count  d^Artois,  then  succeeded,  amid  a  thou- 
sand  dangers,  in  cscaping  to  England,  where  he  was 
long  known  under  the  names  of  Dubois  and  Lcmoine. 
His  relations  with  lord  Castlercagh  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  Knglish  cabinet  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  scnrice  to  French  emigrants.  It  was  al»o  by  his 
raediation  that  Pichegru  and  Moreau  were  reconciled. 
Although  absent,  hc  was  accused  of  rarious  conspira- 
cies;  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  hcad.  He  was  long  searchcd  for  by  the  imperial 
police.  He  did  not  return  to  his  native  city  till  April, 
1814.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  retired  to  Ypres, 
where  he  fell  sick ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons,  he  went  to  live  on  his  place  at  Maigiral,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  26, 1816.— Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rates,  CiiURCH,  money  raised  annually  in  the  par- 
ishes  of  England  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  the 
parish  chureh,  etc  Rates  are  agreed  on  by  the  parish 
in  restr}'  assembled ;  and  they  are  charged,  not  on  the 
land,  but  on  the  occupier.  The  parish  meetings  are 
summoned  by  the  chureh- wardens,  who,  if  they  neglect 
to  do  so,  may  be  procecded  against  crimuially  in  the 
ecclesiostical  courts.  See  Church  -  wakdkks.  Kot 
fewer  than  eightcen  bills  have  been  before  Parliamcnt 
these  last  twenty  years  for  the  modification  or  settlc- 
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ment  of  church-rates.  Iq  Ireland,  tbese  rates  hare  been 
altogether  abolished  by  the  Church  Temporality  Act 
of  1833 Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Rathbun,  Yalkntike,  an  Ameńcan  dirine  of  colo- 
nial  days,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18tb  cen- 
tury  as  pastor  of  a  BapŁisŁ  Church  at  Pittsfield,  Conn., 
and  later  at  Stoningtoii)  Conu.,  where  be  died  in  1728. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  merober  of  the  Shaker  coromuni- 
ty,  but  three  months  sufiiced  to  satisfy  him  that  bia 
place  was  in  other  folds.  Ile  published  a  tract  against 
the  SbakerSy  entitled  Sotm  Brief  HuUb  of  a  Rdigioua 
Schtme,  etc.  (Hartford,  1781,  r2mo,  and  often). 

RUthel,  WoLFOANO  Christopher,  a  German  edu- 
cator,  of  notę  also  as  a  wńter  on  patristica,  was  born  at 
Selbitz,  April  12, 1663 ;  was  educated  at  Jena ;  and,  after 
teaching  privately,  was,  in  1689,  madę  professor  of  He- 
brew  at  the  gymnasium  at  Ba3rreatb,  in  1697  ecde- 
siastical  superintendent  of  Neustadt,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion  saragely  opposed  all  inroads  of  the  Pietista.  He 
died  June  28, 1729.  Aroong  his  works  of  interest  to  us 
is  De  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (Neust.  1726,  foL).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  xli,  459, 460. 

Ratherins  (Rathier)  of  Lieok,  a  monastic  of  me- 
disval  times,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  probably  in  890. 
He  was  reared  in  the  convent  at  LotMich,  in  the  dio- 
ccse  of  Liege,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  its  monka.  In 
926,  when  his  friend  Hilduin,  also  a  monk,  went  to  Ita- 
ly  to  yisit  his  nephew,  king  Hugo,  Ratherios  accompa- 
nied  him.  Hilduin  was  madę  first  bishop  of  Yerona 
(931),  and  shortly  after  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  upon 
this  promotion,  his  friend  Ratherius  was  placed  in  the 
racated  see  of  Yerona.  In  934,  when  Arnold  of  Bava- 
ria  invaded  Italy,  Ratherius  sided  w^ith  the  inrader; 
and  when  Arnold  was  successfully  disposed  of,  Rathe- 
rins was  promptly  deposed  and  imprisoned  at  Payia. 
During  his  incarceration  he  wrote  his  Praloguia  (in 
six  books).  By  the  intercession  of  powerful  fńends  be 
was  put  into  the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Arno,  and 
thence  escaped,  in  939,  to  Southern  France.  He  was 
private  tutor  for  a  time,  and  in  944  retumed  to  Lobach. 
He  waa  fuli  of  ambition,  and  pined  for  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  Italy.  Finally,  raade  bold  by  hope  of  re- 
gaining  the  king's  favor  in  open  confession,  he  hast- 
ened  to  Hugo's  presence,  and  really  secured  the  for- 
feited  place.  But  though  restored  to  the  see,  he  could 
not  recover  the  favor  of  his  parishioners  ^  and,  after 
various  yicissitudes,  he  retumed  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  youth  once  morę.  In  952  Otho  the  Great  cali- 
ed  him  into  the  vicinity  of  his  brother  Bmno ;  and 
when  he  was  elerated  to  the  archbisbopric  of  Cologne, 
Ratherius  was  madę  bishop  of  Liege.  He  proved,  how- 
ever,  yery  soon  that  the  disappointments  of  life  had 
told  too  greatly  upon  his  w  hole  character  to  fit  him 
any  longer  for  great  responsibilities.  He  failed  in  all 
his  undertakings,  politically  and  ecclesiastically;  and 
the  dlscontent  in  the  see  was  so  great  and  widespread 
that  the  emperor  felt  compelled  to  dispossess  him,  and 
retire  him  to  the  little  abbey  of  Alna,  a  dependence  of 
Lobach.  Even  here  he  madę  himself  extremely  un- 
popular  by  his  overzealous  defence  of  the  sacramental 
riews  of  Paschasius  Radbertus.  In  961 , for  the  third  tiroc, 
the  see  of  Yerona  was  given  to  him,  but  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  succeeded  again  in  effecting  his  remoral.  He 
was  once  morę  after  this  a  monk  at  Lobach  and  abbot  at 
Alna.  He  died  before  he  had  secured  the  Abbey  of 
Lobach,  for  which  he  strove  finally  as  if  an  honor  to  be 
coyeted.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the  count  of  Namur, 
April  25,  974.  His  writings,  which  are  numerous  and 
raluable,  are  collected  in  one  edition  by  P.  and  H.  Bal- 
lerini  (Yerona,  1765).  See  Yogcl,  Ratherius  von  Yero- 
na (Jena,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo)i  Lea,  Hist,  of  Celtbacy; 
Mosheim,  Eccles.  IliaU  vol.  ii,  Gieseler,  Kccles,  fluił.; 
Ffoulkes,  Dimsiona  of  Chrigiendom^  i,  7 ;  Milman,  HUU 
Lat.  ChrisUaraty,  iii,  171, 172.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rathmanił,  Hbrrmann,  a  German  theologian  of 
the  Pietistic  tendency,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1585; 


studied  at  Leipaic,  Roatocki  and  last  at  Colcie,  whcfe 
he  became  magister  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
deliyered  philosophical  lectures  at  Frankfozt-on-the- 
Main  and  Leipsic  until  1612,  when  he  became  dean 
of  St.  John's  Church  at  Dantzic  In  1617  he  took  a 
like  position  at  Su  Mar>''8,  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
1626  was  madę  pastor  of  St  Catharine's.  He  died 
June  80,  1628.  He  got  into  a  controYcrsy  with  his 
zealous  Lutheran  colleague,  John  Corvinus  (q.  v.),  re- 
garding  Mysticism  and  Osiandrianism.  Rathmann  waa 
a  very  devout  man,  and  rejected  the  merę  profetńon 
of  faith  as  sufficient  to  entitle  a  person  to  Christian 
fellowship.  He  also  distinguished  between  the  merę 
letter  of  the  Holy  Word  and  its  inner  meaning,  regard- 
ing  the  former  as  a  dead,  fraitleaa  instrument  (**instru- 
mentum  passiyum,  lumen  instmmentale  historicam*'), 
which  could  ouly  take  life  by  the  insfMting  inflaence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  Konigaberg  theologiana  (Osi- 
ander  school)  accused  him  of  Schwenkfeldianism ;  tboae 
of  Jena,  of  Calyinism ;  only  Roatock  accepted  his  the- 
ology  as  orthodox.  See  Doraer,  Gtack,  der  deu1»ck€n 
Tkeoloffie,  p.  551  sq. ;  Frank,  Geach,  d.  proL  Theol,  i,  365 
sq.;  Nietlner,  Zeitsckr,f,  hitL  TkeoL  1854,  p.  43-18L 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Rath^umtiB  (Pó^fioc  v.  r.  Pó^voc;  Yulg.  Ratki- 
mu$\  "the  stoty-writer"  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16, 17,  26, 30),  the 
same  as  "  Rehum  the  chanoellor**  (£zra  ir,  8, 9, 17, 28). 

Ratich,  W01.FGAN0,  a  distinguished  German  edu- 
cator,  was  born  in  1571,  at  Wilsten,  in  HoLstein.     A 
dif&culty  in  speech  compeUed  him  to  give  up  the  min- 
istr}%  for  which  he  had  intended  fitting  himself;  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabie 
languages  and  mathematics.     He  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor  of  a  new  system  of  instruction,  rastly  superior 
to  the  prerailing  ones,  and  in  1612  addressed  a  memo- 
riał to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  which  be  asserted  that 
not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a  short  time  easily 
leara  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  philosophy,  the- 
ology,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  that  uniformity 
of  language  and  religion  could  be  introduced  into  the 
w  hole  empire.     Sereral  princes  were  Icd  to  interest 
themselves  in  his  scheme.    Professors  Helwig  and  Jung, 
of  Giessen,  and  Granger,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wolf,  of 
Jena,  were  invited  to  inyestigate  it.    They  judged  it 
excellent  in  theory,  and  madę  a  favorable  report  upon 
it.     Ratich  agreed  with  pńnce  Ludwig  of  Anhak-Ko- 
tben  and  duke  John  Ernest  of  Weimar  to  instruct 
children  by  his  new  system,  and  also  by  it  to  qualify 
teachers  to  give  instraction  in  any  language,  in  less 
time  and  with  less  labor  than  by  any  other  method 
used  in  Germany.     A  printing-office  was  fumished 
him  in  Kuthen,  and  his  books  were  printed  m  8ix  lan- 
guages.    A  school  was  established  for  him,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  scholara.     But  Ratich  proTctl 
incompetent  to  give  practical  efTcct  to  his  theories. 
He  became  unpopular,  and,  being  an  eame»t  Lutheran, 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  religious  prejudiccs  of  a  com- 
munity  attached  to  the  Reformed  faith.     U)s  school 
failed  in  a  short  time.     Prince  Ludwig  quarrelled  with 
him,  and,  in  1619,  imprisoned  him ;  but  he  w^as  releaaed 
in  1620,  after  having  signed  the  declaration  that  ^  he 
had  claimed  and  promised  morę  than  he  knew  or  could 
bring  to  pass."     His  system  was  now  attacked  by  some 
who  had  been  his  friends.     The  countess  Sophia  von 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  however,  recommended  him 
to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstiema.     At  the  re- 
que8t  of  that  statesman,  Drs.  BrUckner,  Meyfart,  and 
Żiegler  examincd  his  method;  and  they  again  madę 
a  favorable  report  upon  it  in  1634.     Ratich,  without 
doubt,  had  a  practical  conception  of  the  objecta  of  ed- 
ucation.     He  preferred  to  give  instraction  in  those 
branches  which  could  be  madę  uaeful  in  life  rather  than 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  dead  languages.    In 
his  memoriał  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  be  beld  tbat  a 
child  sbould  first  leani  to  read  and  apeak  the  mother- 
tongue  conectly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  tbe  German 
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Bibie.  Hebrew  aod  Greek  sbould  then  be  leamed  as 
the  toDg^es  of  tbe  origiual  text  of  the  Bibie,  after 
which  Latin  migbt  be  atudied.  Uia  view8  were  em- 
bodied  in  a  namber  of  rules,  or  principles,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  1.  £verytbiDg  shoold  be  preeented  in  ita 
order,  a  due  regard  being  alwajrs  had  to  the  course  of 
naturę.  2.  Only  one  thing  sbould  be  presented  at  a 
time.  8.  £ach  thing  shoold  be  often  repeated.  4. 
Krerything  sbould  be  taught  at  first  in  the  mother* 
tongue;  aAerwards  other  languages  may  be  taught. 
6.  Ererything  should  be  done  without  compulsion.  6. 
Nothing  should  be  leamed  by  rotę.  7.  There  should 
be  mutual  conformity  in  all  things.  8.  First  the  thing 
by  itself,  and  afterwaida  the  explanation  of  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  basis  of  materiał  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  be- 
fore  any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it.  Thus,  in  teaching 
grammar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  text,  and  required  that  the  rules  should  be  dc- 
duced  from  iL  9.  £verything  by  CKpression,  and  the 
iiiTestigation  by  partai  In  his  Methodus  he  haa  lefit 
minutę  directions  to  teachers  conceming  the  detatls  of 
the  course,  and  the  proper  methods  of  instruction ;  but 
Łhey  are  very  prolix,  and  impoee  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  on  the  teacber,  without  seeming  to  cali  for  a 
oorresponding  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil. Comenins,  after  reading  hb  book,  remarked  that 
he  "  had  not  ill  displayed  the  faults  of  tbe  school,  but 
Łbat  his  remedies  were  not  distinctly  shown."  Katich'B 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  and  are  diffuse,  tedious, 
and  somewhat  pedantic  He  died  in  1685.  See  BUh 
greckie  Umperśelle,  s.  v. 

Ratler,  Yincent,  a  French  preacher  of  notę,  was 
bom  in  1634.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1694  was  madę  superior- 
generał  of  the  order  in  France.  He  resigned  this  poet- 
tion  in  1698,  and  died  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
Łary,  greatly  respected  on  account  of  his  indefatigable 
zeaL  He  had  preached  with  g^reat  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  France.  He  wrote,  Octave  A  f^iligue  de 
Saint-Francois  de  Sales  (Ofleans,  1667, 8vo)  i—Oraiion 
Funebre  de  Jeatme-GabrieUe  Danret  des  Mareta,  A  bbegee 
du  JfofU'Notre-Dame,pre*  Prorina  (Orleans,  1690, 4to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Ratification  is,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  used 
to  indicate  the  act  of  confirming  and  sanctioning  some- 
Łhing  preriously  done  by  another,  as  in  assuming  the  ob- 
ligations  of  baptism  at  the  reception  of  confirmation. 

Ratlon&ld.  (1.)  The  chairs  of  theology  and  phi- 
loeophy  (during  the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular 
aeats  from  which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  ex- 
pounded  aa  the  rationale  of  theological  and  morał  tmth. 
"  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a  rationale, 
and  this  rationale  oonsŁitutes  the  science.  There  were 
pOets  before  there  were  mles  of  poetlcal  composition ; 
bot  before  Aristotle,  or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Pope  could 
write  their  arts  of  poetry  and  criticism,  they  had  con- 
aidered  the  reasons  on  which  their  precepts  rested,  they 
had  conceived  in  their  own  roinds  a  theory  of  the  art. 
In  like  manner,  there  were  navigators  before  there  was 
an  art  of  navigation ;  but  before  the  art  of  narigation 
could  teach  the  methods  of  finding  the  ship*s  place  by 
obsenrations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  science  of  bb- 
tronomy  must  havo  explained  the  system  of  the  world." 
Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  £xeter,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  A  EationaU  upon  the  Book  oj"  Common 
Prayer, 

(2.)  A  pecnliar  form  of  the  bishop^s  palUum  {pedO' 
rcdty  \oyuov),  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Some  to 
themaelTes  from  the  time  in  which  they  began  to  a»> 
same  the  titlc  of  pontifices  maximi  and  the  dignity  of 
the  htgh-priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  some- 
times  aent  by  the  Roman  poutiffs  to  other  bishops  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  and  faTor.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  oblong  tquare,  like  the  piece  of 
stnff  wom  by  the  Aaronie  high-priest.  It  appears  in 
Eni^d  on  bishop  Giiford's  monument  at  Worcester  in 


1801.  It  was  wom,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  on  record, 
at  Rheims.  The  pope  bas  a  formal,  and  cardinals  and 
Italian  bishops  wear  superb  brooches  to  clasp  their  cnpes. 
The  Greek  'irtpurrk^ioy,  wora  by  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans  over  the  cha8uble,is  an  oblong  plate  of  gold  or 
Bilver,  jewelled. 

(8.)  The  word  rationale  is  also  the  name  of  a  treatise 
explfldning  the  meaning,  and  justifying  the  continuance, 
of  that  ceremoniał  which  it  was  thonght  fit  to  retain  in 
the  Chureh  of  England  in  the  year  1541.  The  mćm- 
bers  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  in- 
trusted  were  warmly  attached  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Roman  ritual,  and,  of  course,  madę  few  alterations.  The 
colłects  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the  pope,  and 
tbe  ofBces  for  Thomas  &  Becket  and  some  other  saints, 
were  omitted;  but  so  slight  were  the  changes  intro- 
doced  that  in  many  chorches  the  roisaal  and  breviary 
already  in  use  were  retained.  The  Rationale  DirinO' 
rum  Oficiorum  of  Durand,  bishop  of  Mendę,  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  gires  the  ^*  reasons" 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Romish  worship.  See 
Collier,  Ecdee,  Bi$t,  v,  106;  Bumet,  Jlitt,  of  the  Ref,  i, 
68 ;  Riddle,  Christian  Anitą,  (see  Index). 

Rationaliam,  a  term  applied  to  a  specific  roore- 
ment  in  theol<^^  which  assumed  definite  shape  aboot 
the  middle  of  tlie  18th  century,  and  culminated  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  19th.  Its  chief  seat  was  in  Prot^ 
estant  Germany.  Its  distinguishing  trait  consisted  in 
erecting  the  human  onderstanding  uito  a  supremę  Judge 
over  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus,  by  implication,  denying 
the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  any  miraculous 
revelation  whatever.  But  a  tendency  to  rationałism 
has  exiBted  to  some  degree  wherever  human  thought 
haa  madę  the  least  adyances.  Especially  are  its  out- 
breaks  distinctly  recogntsable  at  seyeral  points  along  the 
course  of  the  history  of  theology;  and  in  sereral  coun- 
tries  it  had  exł8teii  as  a  clearly  defined  morement  eren 
before  its  fuli  derelopment  in  Germany.  (In  the  chief 
featorea  of  this  article,  we  shalł  follow  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Tholuck  in  Herzog*s  Real-Kncyklop,  sii,  587-554.) 

I.  Englieh  Ratumalism, — Sporadic  tendencies  towards 
rationałism  existed  among  the  Arerrhoists  in  the  Alid- 
dle  Ages,  and  among  the  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  16th 
century ;  but  these  were  largely  of  a  philosophical  or  a 
mystical  tjrpe.  But  in  English  deiem  the  tendency 
became  definitely  theological  and  antt-Biblical.  In 
reaction  against  the  confessional  persecntions  and  in- 
toleranoe  of  the  17th  century,  not  a  few  gifted  minds 
were  led  to  look  for  a  really  tenable  position  only  in 
the  ełementary  traits  that  are  common  to  all  confes- 
sions,  and  even  to  all  religions  whatsoerer.  This  led 
gradually  to  a  deniał  of  the  necessity  of  rerclation,  and 
to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  light  of  nature  {lunun 
naturte),  This  lumen  became  thus  both  the  source  and 
the  judge  of  all  religious  trath.  This  morement  was 
variottsly  styled  naturaliem,  deżsm,  and  occasionally  also 
rationaliam,  English  deism  differs,  however,  in  this 
respect  from  German — that  it  proceedcd  roainly  from 
non-theologians,  and  was  openly  hostile  to  the  Bibie ; 
whereas  German  rationałism  sprang  from  theologians 
eminent  in  the  Chureh,  and  it  professedly  honorcd  the 
Scriptures  aa  a  yaluable  summary  of  the  highcst  relig- 
ious truths.  The  former,  according  to  Nitzsch  (System, 
§  28),  was  largely  a  denier  of  rerelation ;  the  latter  was 
K  philosophical  exegete.  But  as  the  former  relied,  in  the 
last  instance,  on  the  lumen  natura,  and  the  latter  on  the 
80-called  ''sound  human  understanding,"  the  ultimate 
result  was  identical. 

II.  Rationałism  in  the  Netherlands,  —  This  arose  si- 
multaneously  with  English  deism.  Here,  also,  the  tol- 
eration  of  dlfferent  conlessions  led  to  latitudinarianism. 
The  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  a  revivał  of 
classical  humanism.  Forerunncm  of  rationałism  ap- 
peared  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy.  Yoetius 
{Disput,  TheoL  i,  1)  roentions  a  work  (of  1633)  whicb 
did  not  hesitate  to  hołd  thus :  Xaturalis  ratio  judex 
et  norma  Jidei,    The  tendency  was  systematically  pre- 
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pared  for  by  the  Cartesian  philosopliy.  WithouŁ  di* 
rectly  tuuchiog  the  fumidaŁions  of  faitb,  it  yet  sUently 
undermLiied  them  by  the  fuudamental  maxim|  De  om" 
nUfus  dubitandutn,  This  niaxim,  tbough  reverenŁly  in* 
teiided,  yet  resuUed,  in  practice,  in  a  thoruughly  anti- 
Biblical  dńfc  Duker  and  Koell  held  tbat  human  rea- 
son  is  as  infalUble  as  God,  its  author;  aud  thatif  it  ever 
cm,  tbis  results  from  merc  lack  of  atteuŁion  tu  its  inner 
Itgbt.  The  influence  of  Spinoza  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.  In  his  TrcuAcUus  Thwlogico-polilicus,  he  had  sub- 
jected  the  religion  of  the  Bibie  to  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation  whtc|  was  fatal  to  its  positire  validiŁy.  His 
disci  ple,  L.  Meyer,  taught  unhesitatingly  (1666),  Ouii- 
quid  rationi  conirarium,  iUud  non  ett  credmdum.  Also 
frora  the  time  of  Spinoza  fonvard  there  appeara,  even 
aroong  devout  theologians,  a  tendcncy  to  break  loose 
from  orthodox  traditions,  This  is  further  promoted  by 
the  works  of  gifted  French  rcfagees— Bayle,  Le  Clerc, 
and  otbers. 

IIL  German  RationaUtm,  —  This  subject  falls  natu- 
rally  into  the  foUowing  five  subdiyisions :  the  period 
of  preparatory  discussion  (1660-1750);  the  period  of 
historical  criticism  (1750-17^);  the  period  of  philo> 
sophical  criticism  (1780-1800);  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  rcUtotłolismus  vulgari»  (1800-1814);  the  period 
of  philosophical  rationalism  (from  Kant  to  Feuerbach). 

1.  Preparatory. — It  was  ouly  incidentally  that  for- 
eign  rationolism  attracted  the  attention  of  German  the- 
ologians before  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  ear- 
liest  assailant  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  of  Spinoza 
was  MussBus,  in  1667  and  1674.  But  a  German  basis 
for  rationalisra  had  already  been  laid.  In  the  midst 
of  the  vioIence  of  orthodox  polemics,  Calixtu8  had  laid 
the  fouudations  for  a  less  rigid  tendency.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  (1618-1648)  had  spread  immorality  among 
the  masses  and  indiffcreuce  among  the  uobility.  The 
succeeding  yeare  of  materiał  prosperity  and  of  French 
luxury  still  further  undcrmined  the  power  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.  But  the  Lutheran  Church  still  flrmly  held 
its  old  position  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  Beformed  Church  was  the  first  to  be  affected. 
Duisburg  became  the  rallying-point  of  suspected  Car- 
tesians  from  all  ąuartera.  Herę  IL  Hulsius  (1688)  de- 
fended  the  principle  of  Roell,  that  reason  is  the  ulti- 
mate  Judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  substitutcd  syllo- 
gistic  argumentation  for  the  testimonium  wUemum,  He 
also  declared  that  theology  was  the  handmaid  of  phi- 
losophy,  instead  of  the  conyerae.  The  same  view8  were 
found  elsewhere  in  Kefurmed  circles.  Bashuysen  held, 
in  a  dissertation  (Zerbst,  1727),  that  reason  is  the  test 
of  faith,  and  that  nonę  but  fanatics  appealed  to  a  testi- 
monium  spiritus,  Similar  sentimenta  soon  found  place 
in  Lutheran  schools,  though  not  in  the  thcol  igical  fac- 
ulties.  Thomasius,  first  at  Leipsic,  then  at  Halle,  was 
the  6rst  to  give  to  them  much  prominence.  His  raain 
endeavor  of  life  was  the ''  dissipation  of  prejudices"  from 
every  field  of  thought  or  iuquiry,  and  the  criterion  of  his 
efforts  was  a  prudential  regard  for  the  "  useful ;"  and  as 
the  only  judge  of  the  "usefuP  was  the  so-called  com- 
mon-sense  of  tlie  educated  cUsses,  it  is  plain  that  the 
rationalistic  foundation  was  already  fuUy  laid.  But  the 
name  rationalism  was  as  yet  almost  whoUy  unknown, 
and  in  outward  furm  the  authority  of  tho  Scriptures 
was  still  almost  unirersally  admitted. 

Inside  of  the  German  Church  of  the  17th  century, 
and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th,  there  prevailed 
two  parallel  streams  of  life^the  subjectiye  derotion  of 
pietisra,  and  a  subjectiye  procliyity  to  indiyidual  crit- 
icism—both  of  them  haying  Łhin  in  common,  that  they 
opposed  the  objectiye  yalidity  of  furmal  orthodoxy.  On 
the  part  of  pietism,  this  opposition  was  not  conscioudy 
intended ;  but  in  laying  such  exclusiye  emphasis  on  the 
Bibie  as  opposed  to  creeds,  aud  on  the  witnese  of  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  priestly  guidancc,  it  actually  did  so 
in  fact.  Thus  tho  yenerable  Michael  I^ng,  of  Altdorf, 
allor/ed  himself,  in  his  zeal  for  yital  piety,  to  stigmatize 
the  orthodox  symbols  as  apc-Bibles  and  sectarian  doc- 


aments.    Spener  fouod  the  yoke  of  theae  B3rn>bol8  in* 
supportable  in  some  pointa ;  Joachim  Lange  iand  otbers 
actually  disregarded  them  en  occasion.     Hafentn|^  se- 
riously  objects  to  the  formuła  that  good  works  apring  from 
faith.     The  pious  Rambach  yirtoaUy  undermines  the 
orthodox  theory  of  inspiration.     The  form  of  dogmat- 
ics  began  to  undergo  a  change.    Breithaupt  (1700)  and 
Freylinghausen  (1703)  purposely  ayoided  the  tniditioo- 
al  phraaeology  in  their  systems  of  theolog}*.     And  this 
tendency  from  witbm  the  Church  was  promoted  by  in- 
fluences  which  came  now  from  England  and  Holland. 
The  force  of  this  influence  may  be  judged  of  by  tbe 
opposition  it  at  flrst  met  with.     lilientbal  mentiona, 
between  1680  and  1720,  no  lesa  than  forty -8łx  works 
against  atheism,  twenty-«eyen  against  rationalism,  and 
flfteen  against  indilTerentism.     The  forms  of  the  oppo- 
sition raried  all  the  wav  from  a  natural  desire  for  a 
elear  undentanding  of  the  grounds  of  faith  to  an  ab- 
solute  indifference,  or  eyen  a  friyolous  atheism.    Tbe 
eminent  Leipsic  pastor  2eidler  (1735)  thought  to  hon- 
or the  Bibie  by  the  utmost  contempt  of  systems  of  doc- 
trine.     Out  of  pietism  there  sprang  a  number  of  wann- 
hearted  mystics,  who  laid  exclu8iye  stress  on  the  '*  in- 
ner apark,  the  inner  word,"  thus  opening  the  path  to 
e\'ery  sort  of  yagary.     Under  the  guidance  of  thia  **  in- 
ner word,"  Dippel  presented,  in  1697,  a  rety  free  cKd- 
cism  of  the  dogmas  of  inspiration  and  atonement     Lo- 
scher  oomplained,  in  1725,  that  eyen  good  theologians 
were  falling  into  the  daiiger  of  insiscing  simply  on  Chris- 
tian loye  and  morals,  and  forgetting  the  danger  from  as- 
saults  of  false  teachers.     In  the  same  year,  an  eminoBt 
publicist  called  for  a  consolidation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformcd  confesaions,  awerting  that,  after  all,  piety  and 
loye  were  the  only  things  essenttaL     Edelmann  began, 
in  1735,  with  slight  yariations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
and  ended,  with  Spinoza,  in  denying  the  peraonality  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL     The  aged  Lo- 
scher  sorrowfully  lameuts,  in  1746,  that,  after  his  forty- 
seyen  years  of  faithful  miuistry,  the  coudition  of  theol- 
ogy and  of  the  Church  was  only  growing  worse  and 
worse ;  and  sadder  still  is  the  lament  of  Koch,  in  1754, 
that  the  Bibie  had  almost  lost  all  respect  on  the  part 
of  the  cultured  classes,  and  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
ignorant  as  a  collection  of  childish  fables. 

All  the  preceding  inroads  upon  orthodox  tradition 
had  been  carried  out  under  the  deraands  of  the  so-caUed 
sound  human  understanding.  It  was  mostly  the  work 
of  non- theologians.  But  from  the  beginniog  of  the 
18th  century,  a  definite  philosophical  system  was  madę 
to  serye  the  interests  of  rationalism.  Leibnitz  and 
Wolff  threw  out  thoughta  that  powerfully  oontńbuted  to 
ends  which  their  authors  were  yery  far  from  intending. 
Leibnitz's  distinction  of  doctrincs  into  those  which  can 
be  rationally  proyed  and  those  which  are  above  reason 
was  used  tu  cast  positiye  suspicion  upon  the  whole  of 
the  latter  class.  Wolff^s  distinction  of  theology  into 
the  two  parta,  natural  and  reyealed,  was  tumed  to  the 
same  seryice.  As  natural  theology  could  giye  a  rectaon 
for  its  dicta,  and  reyealed  theology  could  not^  it  came  to 
pass  that  almost  the  whole  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
former.  But  this  incipient  undermining  process  was  as 
yet  hardly  felt  outaide  of  the  professional  circles.  The 
pulpit  remained  almost  unaffected.  The  most  eminent 
example  of  the  union  of  the  old  with  the  new  tenden- 
ctes  was  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Pfaff,  professor  in  Tu- 
bingen  (1716),  then  in  Giessen  (1756),  who  died  in  1760. 
Holding  fast  to  the  chief  old  landmarks,  he  yet  relaxed 
much  from  confessional  rigidity,  and  eamestly  labored 
for  the  union  of  the  two  German  churchca.  The  men- 
tion  of  Pfaff  brings  us  co  the  close  of  this  flrst  phsae  of 
German  rationalism. 

2.  Thi  Pei-iodof  Historical  Cri/icism.—The  conditton 
of  theology,  and,  indeed,  of  science  and  art  also,  about 
the  middle  of  the  18t1i  century,  was  that  of  a  roummy- 
like  stiffness  and  a  shallow  systematization.  The  yital 
contest  which  had  broken  out  in  Spencr^s  time  between 
I  pietism  and  orthodoxy  had  lost  its  yigor  and  died  awaj. 
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Tbe  second  generation  of  Halle  pietbts  had  leit  the 
suge,  J.  H.  MichaeliB  in  1738,  J.  Lange  in  1744;  G. 
Francke  outlived  his  age — until  1770.  So,  also,  had 
departed  the  last  championa  of  the  old  orŁhodoxy — 
Werasdorf  in  1729,  Cyprian  in  1745,  Loscher  in  1749; 
Wolff,  having  outlived  the  vitaltty  of  his  own  system, 
departed  in  sadness  in  1754.  The  superficial  and  pe- 
dantic  Gottsched  still  held  bis  mastery  in  tbe  tine  arts. 
An  anproductive,  compiling  spirit  prcvailed  in  science 
and  theology.  "  Most  of  our  preachers,"  says  Erenius, 
**  give  now  large  attention  to  the  making  of  collections 
of  curiosities,  stamps,  and  old  coins."  There  was  want- 
ing  a  fresh  wind  to  fili  the  weary  sails  of  life.  But  just 
now  the  lacking  stimulos  was  abundantly  suppUed ;  it 
was  fumished  by  the  fuior  of  criticism  which  broke  oat 
first  on  the  field  of  Autory,  then  on  that  ofphihtophy, 

Although  Thomasius  and  otbers  had  already  done 
Bomething  in  the  field  of  historical  criticism,  this  was 
only  from  a  superficial,  eropirical  standpoint.  It  was 
only  when  historical  criticism  aasnmed  a  thorougb  and 
systematic  form  that  it  wrought  its  fali  clarifying  and 
rerolutioniztng  etfects  on  the  whole  field  of  theology. 
New  inrestigations  were  now  instituted;  every  nook 
and  comer  of  antiąuity,  linguistics,  and  science  of  eyery 
form  was  subjected  to  a  searching  and  sifling  such  as 
had  never  before  been  paralleled;  and  the  results  at- 
tained  were  snch  aa  clearly  required  a  re-examination 
and  reconstniction  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  religious 
Sciences.  It  is  true  the  main  motive  which  inspired 
the  critical  movement  was  deroid  of  deep  religious 
character,  and  hence  many  of  its  boasted  results  have 
proved  to  be.nntenable;  but  many  otbers  are  admitted, 
and  accepted  by  all  parttM  as  absolutely  unassailable. 

Also,  on  this  critical  field,  English  deism  had  been  in 
the  advance,  and  had  contributed  no  insignificant  re- 
sults. Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke  had  un- 
settled  the  popular  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  can- 
on,  insisting  that  the  moltiplidty  of  apocryphal  books, 
Bome  of  them  accepted  by  the  fathers,  threw  doubt  upon 
all  the  otbers;  that  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  were 
manifestly  spuriotis;  that  the  time  of  tbe  scttlement  of 
the  canon  was  absolutely  unknown;  that  the  genuine 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  had  perished  in  the  time  of 
the  Exil€,  etc  Hobbes  gave  lengthy  reasons  for  dis- 
beUeving  the  Peotateucb ;  Collins  threw  discredit  upon 
Daniel ;  Morgan  gave  to  the  vtews  of  Toland  and  Bol- 
ingbroke an  attractiye  rhetorical  expres8ion,  tbus  dis- 
seminating  them  among  the  uneducated.  Collins  as- 
sailed  the  very  foundations  of  the  histoncal  argument — 
to  wit,  the  prophecies — insisting  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  relate,  when  properly  interpreted,  to 
very  different  tbings  from  tbose  to  which  the  New-Tes- 
taroent  writers  apply  them.  Only  in  one  of  the  Proph- 
eta— Daniel— are  there  real  predictions ;  but  these  relate, 
not  to  Chnst,  but  to  political  eyents.  Moreover,  these 
prophecies  of  Daniel  '*  were  written  afber  the  erents." 

In  Germany  the  fuli  tide  of  rerolutionar}*  criticism 
takes  systematic  form  in  Seroler  of  Halle.  By  Semler 
almoAt  the  whole  circle  of  orthodox  landroarks  was 
thrown  into  confusion :  the  Bible-text  was  assailed ;  the 
pertinency  of  standard  proof-texts  was  denied ;  tbe  gen- 
nineness  of  Biblical  books  was  contested ;  the  foundation 
was  dasbed  away  from  numerous  usages  and  dogmas 
which  had  hitherto  passed  as  absolutely  unassailable. 
Although  many  of  the  points  which  SSemler  madę  were 
sub8equently  further  developed  and  accepted  as  sound, 
yet  the  immediate  efTect  in  his  day  was  to  throw  doubt 
into  the  whole  arsenał  of  orthodoxy. 

The  generał  effect  was  to  set  in  motion  an  unpar- 
alleled  vigor  of  critical  investigation.  It  spread  like 
wildfiro  among  all  the  universities  and  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  the  bistory  of 
the  Church  and  of  doctrine,  were  speedily  enriched  and 
enlarged.  In  Halle,  Semler  fonnd  an  able  and  Hke-spir- 
ited  pupil  in  Gruner ,  at  Letpsic  labored  the  cautious  but 
progressi^e  Emesti  (sińce  1759);  Michaclis  represenłed 
the  moyement  at  Gottingen  (sińce  1750) ;  Griesbach, 


Dćklerlein,  Eichhom,  at  Jena ;  Henke  at  Helrostedt ;' 
Tollmer,  Steinhart,  at  ł>ankfort-on-the-Oder.  Under 
the  labors  of  these  and  kindred  critics  there  was  scarce- 
ly  a  single  dogma  that  remained  unscathed.  But  the 
generał  inspiration,  the  purposc,  of  the  whole  is  not  the 
OTertuming,  but  only  the  clarification,  the  correct  eon* 
struction,  of  the  Biblical  teachings.  Eren  the  authority 
of  the  Church  b  held  fast  to  by  Semler,  though  in  a  pe- 
culiar  manner.  The  symbols  and  forms  of  the  Church 
are  useful  in  preser\*ing  extcrnal  unity  and  uniformity. 
Criticism  is  simply  the  right  of  the  private  judgment 
of  the  indlridual.  His  position  seemed  practically  to 
involve  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  objec- 
tire  truth ;  his  radical  mistake  was  the  assumptión  that 
religion  can  exist  without  a  doctrinal  basis.  Sisrting 
out  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  pietisro,  he  gradually 
descended  mitil  he  had  little  morę  reverence  for  the  ora- 
cles  of  God  than  for  the  fables  of  Ovid.  Holding  that 
the  inner  conviction  of  our  own  truth-Ioving  heart  is 
the  sole  test  as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  he  decided 
against  the  claim  of  Kuth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  Canticlcs;  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel;  he  held  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  but  a  collection  of  legendary  fragments. 
The  New  Testament  is  better  than  the  Old,  though  some 
of  its  parts  are  positirely  pemicious;  the  Apoc^ypse  is 
the  fabrication  of  a  fanatic ;  tbe  Gospel  of  John  is  the 
only  one  which  is  useful  for  the  modem  Church.  There 
are  two  elements  in  the  Bibie,  the  transitory  and  the 
etemal.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  criticism  to  sift  among 
the  chaff  and  select  out  the  scattered  grains  of  pure 
truth.  Much  of  the  Bibie  was  written  simply  for  local 
or  party  purposes:  it  was  never  intended  for  generał 
use.  A  principlc  of  which  Semler  madę  large  use  was 
the  celebrated  *'accommodation  theor}*.*'  Ile  insisted, 
nameły,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  many  things 
by  way  of  raere  accommodation  to  the  whims  and  prrju- 
dices  of  the  age.  They  did  not  abmptly  contradict  many 
false  views  that  prevailed,  but  they  partially  accepted 
them,  though  planting  within  them  a  substratum  of  ab- 
solnte  truth.  To  sift  out  this  truth  from  the  encascment 
of  mbbish  is  the  privilege  of  the  clear-sighted  modem 
critic.  In  the  field  of  dogmatics  Semler  was  almost 
ferocious  in  his  iconoclasm.  For  the  Protestant  or  even 
the  apostolical  fathers  he  showed  the  most  thorough 
disrespect.  One  after  another  of  the  central  dogmas  of 
orthodoxy  fell  under  tbe  hammer  of  his  criticism,  and 
seemed  to  be  dissipstcd  forever.  And  what  Semler  did 
at  Halle,  a  bold  choir  of  like-minded  men  did  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

Of  vcry  considerable  influence  in  this  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  were  translations  of  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  rationalists  and  deists.  Semler  him- 
self  acknowledgcs  his  great  indebtedness  to  Wettstein 
and  Le  Clerc.  The  biographies  of  the  day  are  fuli  of 
referenccs  to  the  wide  influence  uf  Toland  and  Tindal. 
The  same  fact  is  evinced  by  the  scores  and  scores  of 
clerical  attempts  at  refuting  these  sccptics. 

From  the  lawless  subjectirisro  of  Semler  the  descent 
was  easy  to  the  most  absurd  and  dcgrading  consequcn- 
ccs.  Two  theological  wńters  especially  carried  out  the 
logical  consequences  in  both  their  writings  and  their 
lives.  Edelmann  took  up  the  tradition  of  Thomasius, 
and  constracted  his  whole  system  of  theology  frokn  a 
superficial  utilitarian  standpoint.  Not  what  is  true,  but 
what  is  of  use  to  the  subject,  was  his  whole  inąuiry. 
The  result  was  that  he  simply  reduced  Christianity  to 
a  feeble  and  insipid  deism.  But  the  climax  was  reached 
in  Babrdt.  This  man  used  his  eminent  popular  talents 
to  ridicule  the  Bibie,  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  to  de- 
grade  to  the  rery  lowest  infaray  the  name  of  theologian. 
His  popular  trcatiscs  were  rcad  by  the  ten  thotisand,  and 
produced  great  evil.  But  his  caroor  as  a  whole  marked 
a  tuming- point  iu  the  tide  of  rationalism.  Criticism, 
when  lefl  unguided  by  any  fixed  principle  of  objective 
truth,  was  found  to  be  fmitlcss  and  to  lead  only  to  de- 
straction.    It  became  neccssanr  to  look  about  for  eome 
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comer-stone  of  truth  upon  which  to  śtMy  the  totteriog 
edificc  of  Łheology  and  religion.  The  various  attempU 
Ło  discorer  Łhis  constitute — 

3.  The  Period  ofPhilosophicaiCrUicism  (1780-1800). 
— After  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of  Wolff,  the  vital- 
ity  of  philosophy  in  Germany  stood  at  the  zero  point.  So 
long  as  philosophy  was  represented  by  the  feeble  eclec- 
ticisro  of  Meudelssohni  Gar\'e,  Sulzer,  Meiuers,  Platner, 
Keinhard)  and  Flatt,  the  criticism  of  Ihe  Semler  scbool 
could  flatter  itself  with  standing  upon  philosophical 
ground;  for  both  tendencies  were  built  upon  the  one 
principle  of  the  so-called  "  sound  buman  understanding." 
But  when  Kant  came,  both  systems  were  orerturned  at 
a  blow.  Kant  showcd  that  our  transcendental  knowl- 
edge  reaches  no  further  Łhan  our  ejcperience,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  supematural  objects  is  defenńble  ooly 
as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason.  Philosophy  and 
theology  must  concede  that  the  proofs  for  the  existenoe 
of  God  avail  no  further  than  simply  to  cstablish  a  prób- 
ability.  The  subjective  morality  of  utility  was  over- 
thrown  by  the  principle  that  no  morality  is  possible  save 
where  it  is  grounded  upon  a  purely  objective  "  oughC* 
It  was  shown  that  the  whole  duty  of  theology  was,  by 
the  help  of  religious  ideas,  to  contribute  to  the  suprem- 
acy  of  the  "  ought"  in  human  society.  But  also  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  took  on  somewhat  of  the  coloring 
of  the  age,  and  many  of  the  old  rationallsts  interpreted 
it  as  favorabie  to  them.  Thus  the  three  Kantian/Nwto- 
kUet  of  the  practical  reason  were  metamorphosed  into 
merę  hypotheses  of  the  theoretical  reason.  The  objective 
categorical  imperative  was  identified  with  the  snbjective 
Yoice  of  conscience;  and  that  *'  morality  is  the  chief  thing 
in  religion*'  was  said  to  be  the  very  essenoe  of  the  old 
subjectivism.  But  there  were  two  phases  to  the  matter: 
while  one  current  of  rationallstic  theology  welcomed 
Kant  and  rainly  hoped  to  force  the  new  winę  into  the 
old  bottles,  another  current  mocked  at  it  as  merę  mys- 
ticism  and  scholastic  jargon.  Only  a  few  deeper-sightr 
ed  men,  such  as  Schmidt,  Vogel,  and  Tieftrunk,  saw  the 
folly  of  both  of  these  poutions — saw  that  the  new  was 
utterly  8ubversive  of  the  old, 

4.  The  Period  o/ the  So-caUed  Ratumałismus  Vulgaris 

(1800-1833) The  attitude  of  the  theology  dominant 

at  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century  was  thus :  The  Holy 
Scriptures  rationaUy  interpreted  were  still  revered  as  the 
oodex  of  a  rational  religion  and  morality.  But  with 
eyery  advance  step  in  what  was  called  historical  exe- 
gesis,  the  discrepancy  between  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  Bibie  and  the  new  construction  which  reason  en- 
deavored  to  put  upon  it  became  morę  strikingly  ap- 
parent.  Scmler^s  accommodation  theory  was  madę  to 
apply  to  every  narrative  and  every  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  whole  Bibie.  £very  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
was  thought  to  be  so  enveloped  in  a  Judaistic  haze  as 
to  render  nccessary  a  great  deal  of  clarification  before 
the  true  sense  could  be  reached.  The  New  Testament 
citations  from  the  Old  were  thought  to  be  totally  mls- 
applied.  Jesus  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
veritable  fanatlc.  John  the  Baptlst  regarded  him  as  sin- 
less ;  but  did  Jesus  think  so  himself ?  The  myth  theory 
began  now  to  play  its  role,  L.  Bauer  published  in  1800 
a  licbrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  miraclcs  were  explained  away  as  merę  natural 
events. 

As  early  as  1794  the  aspect  of  matters  was  thus 
summed  up  by  Riem :  "  The  championa  of  the  religion 
ofpure  reason  have  already  advanced  so  far  thatall  the 
bcst  theologians  are  going  oyer  to  them,  and  all  candi- 
dates  for  position  hol<l  them  in  great  honor.  It  has 
already  corac  to  be  a  settled  matter  that  reason  is  the 
court  of  highest  appeal;  and  that  this  court  will  not 
decide  against  itself  is  easy  to  see."  A  writer  in  1792 
had  said :  "  The  truth  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  rational 
grounds.  If  it  can  stand  the  test  of  reason;  if  it  does 
not  contradict  any  of  the  results  of  science  and  expe- 
riencc ;  if  it  commends  itself  to  all  rational  men,  then  it 
b  true,  and  no  fanatic  can  prove  the  contrary.'*    Krug 


went  80  far  in  1795  as  to  deny  to  Christian  tmth  anj 
morę  permanent  worth  than  that  of  the  t4?aching>  of  any 
other  transitory  system  of  philosophy.  "  Let  no  one  say 
that  God  oould  make  nonę  other  than  a  perfect  lerela- 
tion.  There  is  no  perfect  reyelation.  The  nttenmoet 
of  holy  men  spring  up  from  their  souls  just  as  the  ntter- 
anoes  of  other  men ;  bence  they  necessarily  bear  the 
coloring  of  the  environment  from  which  they  sprang.'* 
Such  sentiments  were  legislatively  condemned  in  some 
parta  of  Germany;  but  not  so  in  Prusióa.  liere  the 
chief  Church  councillor,  Teller,  on  being  asked  whetber 
any  positire  confession  was  any  louger  to  be  exacted  of 
candidates  for  Charch  membóship,  replied  that,  afkait 
from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  no  other  yoke  was  to 
be  imposed ;  on  the  coDtrary,  e^eiy  appUcant  was  to  be 
unhesitatingly  received  with  the  simple  formnla:  ''I 
baptize  thee  upon  thy  oonfeasion  of  Christ,  the  founder 
of  a  morę  spiritual  and  morę  joyous  religion  than  that 
of  the  society  [the  world]  to  which  thou  hast  hitheito 
belonged." 

With  the  changed  phase  of  things  at  the  cloae  of  the 
18th  century,  the  term  ''rationalism"  came  into  more 
frequent  use.  At  first  it  was  chiefly  used  by  oppooenta. 
Men  like  Uabler  contrasted  rationidiam  with  the  fnnda- 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism,  to  wit,  the  normatiTe 
authority  of  the  Bibie,  showing  the  utter  inoonsistency 
of  the  two.  Henceforth  it  is  used  mainly  aa  a  term  of 
reproach ;  it  was  never  cordialiy  accepted  by  thoae  to 
whom  it  was  applied. 

As  soon  as  rationalism  became  dearly  consciona  of  ita 
attitude  towards  reyelation,  it  felt  morę  fully  than  ever 
the  neoessity  of  defining  its  own  fnn<lamental  principles. 
Also  an  estemal  stimiUus  urged  it  to  this  step.  Hith- 
erto  it  had  peaceably  redined  ita  head  on  the  bosom  of 
each  snccessively  rising  system  of  philosophy;  bat  sinoe 
the  rise  of  the  speculatiye  systems  of  Fichte  and  Scheł- 
ling,  such  an  alliance  was  impossible.  The  hanghty 
speculativ6  systems  disdained  to  fratemize  with  the 
superficial  reasonings  of  the  *'  sound  haman  nnderstand- 
ing."  Also,  even  rationalism  stood  aghast  at  the  bot- 
tomless  abyss  of  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Schdling; 
and  numerous  works  of  rationalistic  source  asaailed  the 
new  *'  atheism."  But  the  cmpirical  platitudea  of  ration- 
alism met  with  only  ridicule  and  sneers  from  the  new 
lorda  of  the  intellectual  world.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Gothe  agreed  in  stigmatizing  the  best  princtplea  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  rationallsts  aa  oommonplace 
and  rulgar. 

At  last,  however,  there  appeared  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy under  the  wings  of  which  the  rationallsts  felt  that 
they  could  flce  for  refuge ;  this  was  the  faith-philosopby 
of  Jacobi.  The  radical  wcakness  of  the  old  rationalism 
was  that  it  gave  no  scope  to  the  spontaneities  of  senti- 
meut  and  the  heart,  but  rather  measured  everythiag  by 
the  oold,  dry  processes  of  argumentation.  It  was  utterly 
ungenial,  unpoetic;  a  merę  probability  was  the  highest 
word  it  could  say  in  behalf  of  the  most  central  tiuthSL 
The  system  of  Jacobi  remedied  this.  It  supplemented 
the  coldness  of  merę  intellectual  probability  by  the 
"immediate  certainty  of  feeling;"  it  restored  to /aiłk 
its  colegttimacy  with  knowledge.  Accordingly,  all  the 
better  representatives  of  honest  rationalism  hailed  the 
faith- philosophy  of  Jacobi,  and  used  it  to  rescue  the 
sinking  bark  of  the  current  theology*.  Notably  was  this 
the  case  with  Gabler,  who  now  urged  aa  the  dcepest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  religion  a  ^  NothigungsgeAlhl  mit 
UrausaprUchen  der  allgemeinen  Yemunit"— that  is,  he 
held  that  religious  truth  commends  itself  directly  to  our 
inner  consciousness  with  all  the  compelling  foroe  of  in- 
tuition.  From  this  time  forward  it  became  common  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  what,  with  Kant,  was  the  iropera- 
tive  of  the  practical  reason,  and  to  style  it  the  faith  of 
reason  (  VerHHnftgiauhen),  This  procedurę  was  partia!- 
ly  justified  by  K^ąnt  himself,  who  claimed  to  hare  set 
limits  to  reason  only  in  order  to  give  greater  play  to 
faith.  It  was  still  morę  justified  by  the  Half-Kantians, 
sach  as  Bouterweck^  who  derives  aU  the  ideas  of  reason 
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from  a  eo-called  truth-feeling  and  trutb-faith.  Tbia  is 
the  philosophic  ground  upon  which  are  based  the  definU 
tionfl  of  reason  and  the  undersŁanding  as  g^vcn  In  the 
theology  of  Bretschneider  and  W^scheider;  to  wit,  that 
reason  is  the  faculty  for  generating  ideas  directly  out 
of  conacionsness  without  the  inteirention  of  the  discur- 
8ive  activity,  while  understandiog  is  the  faculty  for  con- 
firming  and  elucidating  these  ideas. 

Thus  rationallsm  bas,  sińce  the  beginniog  of  the  19th 
century,  madę  considerable  adyances  beyond  its  preTious 
dry  and  sballow  common-senseism.  It  >vaa  belped  to 
tbis  by  the  pbilosopby  of  Fries,  who,  by  bis  doctrine  of 
faitb  and  insight,  placed  reason  in  antagonism  to  the 
understandiog;  4Uid  still  morę  so  when  tbis  pbilosopby 
-was  adopted  by  tbe  gifled  and  noble-minded  De  Welte. 
For  a  long  while  yet — into  tbe  tbird  decadc — the  tonę 
and  foibles  of  rationalism  remained  largely  tbe  same  as 
thoee  given  to  it  by  tbe  abstract,  sballow  prosineas  of 
Nicolai  and  of  Teller,  of  Semler,and  in  some  respects  of 
Gabler.  Kobr  and  Paulus  follow  in  tbe  steps  of  Teller ; 
Bretscbneider  and  Wegscbeider  reproduce  much  of  tbe 
looee  syncretism  of  a  Semler.  Tbe  chief  scientific  weak- 
ness  of  Weg8cbeider's  celebrated  Instiiutiones  lies  in  its 
deartb  of  definitely  fi^ced  ideas  and  in  its  avoidanoe  of 
decided  utterances.  Ile  asserts :  "  In  rebus  grarissimis 
ad  religionem  pertinentibus  conrenire  omnes  gentes." 
Ilasc  raises  the  ąuestion  whetber  any  real  student  of  the 
bistory  of  pbiloaopby  could  agree  to  tbis.  \Vegscbeider*s 
only  defence  is  to  timidly  insert  ajere  omnes.  He  re- 
iterates  tbe  old  demonstiations  of  tbe  e3ustence  of  God; 
and  when  Kant's  antinomics  stare  bim  in  the  face,  be 
concedes  that,  taken  singly,  these  demonstrations  are 
not  conclusiye,  but  thinks  that  they  are  so  when  taken 
aU  together,  Hahn  declares  that  deism  and  naturalistic 
rationalism  are  identical.  Wegscbeider  indignantly  pro- 
tests,  ioasmuch  as  rationalism  accepts  reyelation  thus  far : 
"  that  God  endowed  the  founder  of  Christianity  with 
e^traordinary  inner  gifts,  and  gave  bim  many  outward 
tokens  of  spedal  guidancc." 

At  tbis  point  there  rises  tbe  so-called  supemaiuralist 
scbool.  It  includes  those  who  protested  against  tbe 
absolute  autonomy  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
thougb  many  of  its  adherenta  still  clung  to  views  irrec- 
onciUble  with  due  reverence  for  tbe  Bibie,  still  it  formed 
tbe  platform  upon  wbicb  a  bighcr  and  morę  Biblical 
standpoint  was  subseąuently  reached.  Among  these 
supematuraliata  were  men  like  8torr  and  Flatt  iu  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Reinbard  in  Dreaden.  But  by  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  tbe  second  dccade  of  tbe  century  even  these 
feeble  supematnralist  voices  were  silent,  and  rationalism 
seemed  to  remain  aolitary  and  yictorioua  upon  tbe  field 
of  battle.  Yet  the  dry  crumbs  of  rationalism  could  not 
satisfy  tbe  deep  wanta  of  tbe  German  nation ;  tbe  stim- 
ulus  to  a  deeper  insight  and  a  richer  faitb  came  from 
without.  It  was  from  tbe  tbunder-strokes  of  tbe  Leip- 
sic  and  tbe  Waterloo  rictories  that  tbe  rejurenation  of 
German  life  went  fortb.  Tbia  rejuyenation  brought  in 
its  train  a  restoration  of  life,  first  in  tbe  German  Church 
and  then  in  German  tbeology.  Inaide  of  theology  tbe 
rationalistic  moyement  continued  until  1825.  Among  its 
ablest  assailants  at  tbis  time  are  Tittmann  and  Sartorius; 
but  outside  of  tbe  scbools  many  signs  mdicated  that  i  ta 
reign  was  oyer.  Tbe  new  policy  of  tbe  Pruasian  goy- 
emment  diacountenanced  it ;  tbe  religious  and  patriotic 
entbusiasm  occasioned  by  tbe  tercentenary  of  tłie  Refor- 
mation  (1817)  was  uncongenial  to  it,  tbe  theses  of 
Harms  and  the  disputation  of  Leipsic  (wbicb  bad  the 
courage  to  summon  tbe  rationalistic  clergy  to  resign 
their  clerical  poaitions)  were  of  the  same  purport  In 
1830  tbe  new  Kirchenzeitung  of  Hengatenberg  went  so 
far  eyen  aa  to  cali  for  tbe  expulsion  of  rationadiatic  pro- 
feaaors  from  tbe  uniyersities.  As  yet,  boweyer,  it  was 
but  a  smali  band  who  opposed  rationalism.  But  they 
bad  tbe  courage  of  faitb  and  the  yitality  of  tnith  on 
their  aide,  and  their  influence  waa  yery  deeply  felt. 

Juat  at  tbis  time  tbe  decisiye  influence  of  Scbleier- 
macber  came  to  tbe  help  of  tbe  opponents  of  rational- 


iam.  With  all  ita  rationaliatic  methods,  tbe  syatem  of 
tbia  grcat  tbeologiau  waa  boetile  to  rationaliam'  aa  a 
wbole.  It  promoted  a  poaitiye  faitb  in  a  poaitiye  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  waa  ])owerfully  inflaential  in  implanting  a 
reyercnce  for  poaitiye  religion  in  the  bigher  and  learned 
cirdea  of  German  life ;  it  regarded  religion  aa  one  of  tbe 
eaaential  neceaaitiea  of  buman  naturę,  and  it  aaw  in  tbe 
Church  an  oiganization  eaaential  to  tbe  nurture  of  re- 
ligion. Tbe  period  waa  now  paat  when^ot/A  and  cylture 
were  regarded  aa  uncongenial  to  each  otbcr.  In  effecting 
tbis  change  in  public  aentiment^  Fichte  and  Scbelling 
contributed  no  inconaiderable  increments  to  tbe  potent 
influence  of  Scbleiermacher.  Tbe  yery  laat  acienti fic  ef- 
fort  of  rationaliam  waa  madę  on  the  appearance  of  Hafe'8 
I/uUerus  Jiedivivus,  In  tbia  book  Uaae  tranaporta  him- 
aelf  into  the  apbere  of  ancient  Protestant  ortbodoxy,  and 
attempta  aucb  a  preaentation  of  it  aa  ahall  barmonize 
with  tbe  rich  fruita  of  modem  cultnre.  Tbe  acbool  uf 
Rohr  aaaailed  (1833)  tbia  book  with  deaperate  eanieat- 
neaa;  but  the  yery  cboice  of  ita  weapona  betrayed  tbe 
forlorn  hope  of  the  cauae.  Tbe  repliea  wbicb  Haae  madę 
to  theae  aasaulta  may  be  regarded  aa  baying  giyen  tbe 
deatb-blow  to  scientific  rationaliam.  Aa  a  reault  of  tbe 
conteat,  rationaliam  waa  forced  to  oonfeaa  that  tbe  "rca- 
aon"  upon  wbicb  it  leana  for  aupport  ia  aimply  tbe  com- 
mon-aenae  of  man  in  generaL  Henceforth  tbe  aystem 
ia  branded  with  the  title  rationalismus  ruigaris,  againat 
wbicb  Rohr  bimaelf  bas  no  otber  objection  to  make 
aaye  that  tbe  adjectiye  commums  wonld  be  a  little  morę 
polite. 

5.  Philosophioal  i?a/umaii'4m.— -During  tbe  wbole  pe- 
riod of  theological  rationaliam  there  had  eziated  a  cur- 
rent  of  philotophicaŁ  rationaliam.  Tbe  cliroax  of  tbia 
current  waa  reached  when  Hegel  perauaded  bimaelf  that 
be  bad  impoaed  upon  Chriatianity  aucb  an  interpreta- 
tion  aa  preaented  it  aa  tbe  adequate  ezpreaaion  of  the 
yery  bigheat  pbiloaopbical  trutb.  But  tbia  climax-pe- 
riod  waa  but  of  momentary  duration.  When  tbe  yapora 
of  entbuaiaam  were  diaaipatcd,  it  waa  aeen  that  tbia 
tranafiguration  of  Chriatianity  waa  but  a  delnaion.  Tbe 
downward  flow  of  apeculatiye  rationaliam  begina  with 
Strauaaa  DogmaHk  (1840).  In  tbia  work  it  ia  abown 
that  the  connection  between  apeculatiye  thought  and 
Chriatian  doctrine  ia  only  of  tbe  very  aligbteat  kind. 
Tbe  next  downward  atep  waa  taken  by  tbe  Young  He- 
geliana,  when  they  taugbt,  with  Feuerbach,  that  pbi- 
loaopby alone  can  giye  any  real  aatiafaction  to  thought, 
and  that  religion  can  aenre  at  beat  only  a  practical  need. 
Tbia  changed  opinion  in  regard  to  the  naturę  of  relig- 
ion aprang  from  a  changed  poaition  in  pbiloaopby.  The 
proud  monism  of  Hegel  had  giyen  place  to  a  feeble  du- 
alism.  Feuerbach  denies  that  apeculatiye  thought  is 
tbe  only  instrument  for  pbiloaopbizing,  and  inaiata  that 
the  teleacope  of  tbe  aatronomer  and  tbe  hammer  of  tbe 
geologist  are  alao  entitled  to  respect.  Thua  mducfian 
ia  aubetituted  for  deducHon,  and  tbe  entering  wedge  for 
the  wbole  atream  of  modem  materialiam  ia  atarted  in 
ita  courae.  Tbe  climax  of  apeculatiye  dcgradation  waa 
reached  when,  in  tbe  banda  of  tbe  morę  adyanced  Young 
Hegelians,  pbiloaopby  completely  diacrowned  itaelf,  and 
coofeaaed  that  the  aum  total  of  attainable  useful  trath 
ia  to  be  found  in  tbe  patb  of  materiał  experiment  and 
practical  obaeryation. 

We  baye  now  reached  tbe  cloae  of  rationaliam  aa  a 
yital  moyement.  It  aprang  out  of  a  reaction  against  the 
atiff,  formal  orthodoxy  of  tbe  opening  18tb  century.  U 
expired  in  1883,  under  the  critical  strokea  of  Hasc  and 
tbe  religious  inapiration  that  went  out  from  Scbleier- 
macher. Taking  up  tbe  inapiration  of  Scbleiermacher, 
and  riaing  to  a  much  bigher  theological  poaition  tban 
be,  a  noble  company  of  the  moat  gifted  theologiana  of 
any  age  baye  completely  rescued  German  acientific  tbe- 
ology from  tbe  diabonor  and  obecuration  wbicb  bad  be- 
fatlen  it  during  tbe  rationaliatic  period.  Pre-eminent 
among  theae  rehabilitatora  of  orthodoxy  are  aucb  men 
aa  Neander,  Nitzach,  Ewald,  Juliua  MttUer,  Doraer, 
Tweaten,  Olahaoaen,  Sack,  Ebrard,  UUmann,  Uundea- 
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hagen,  LUcke,  Umbreit,  Stier,  Hageabach,  Gieseler, 
Bleek,'Tholack,  Rothe,  and  Łheir  diaciples.  In  the  bands 
of  these  men  ChristUin  theology  has  been  raiaed  to  the 
dignłty  of  the  noblest  of  scienoes ;  and  supremę  rever- 
ence  for  Christ  and  the  Bibie  bave  been  shown  to  con- 
sist  well  with  the  profouodest  leaming  and  the  g^reatest 
specuUtive  ability. 

But  the  scattered  echoes  of  German  rationaliam  were 
long  in  entirely  dying  away.  Fatnt  imitatlons  of  the 
raovement  went  out  over  all  the  other  Prot^tant  na- 
ttons.  It  inraded  modern  Holland  and  England  and 
France  and  America.  Bat  in  theae  countriea  it  was 
but  a  foreign  tmportation,  and  it  has  shown  no  vital 
power  of  original  production.  And  even  in  Germany 
there  are  individuid  repreaentatiyes  of  the  dead  system. 
But  these  are  without  popular  power  or  scientiHc  sig- 
nificance.    They  are  simply  echoes  from  a  buried  past. 

IV.  Literaturę. — On  the  generał  subject  of  rational- 
ism,  consult  Stftudlin,  (7eicA.  des  Rathnaliamus  und  Sa- 
pranałuraUamu*  (1826) ;  Saintes,  fłist.  da  RationdUtme 
(1841);  Hagenbach,  Ge»ch,  des  ISten  und  I9tm  J(Mhr^ 
hunderts  (1856);  Hundeshagen,  Der  deutsche  Protes- 
tcuUUmus  (1850);  Auberlen,  Die  ffottlicke  OJetAarw^ 
(Bisie,  1861-64);  Beyschlag,  Ueber  dat  <"  Leben  JenuT 
von  Renan  (Halle,  1864);  Elockshammer,  Offenltarung 
und  Theohgie  (Stuttg.  1822);  Bretschneider,  Ueber  die 
Grundprincipien  der  etctng,  Theologie  (1832);  La  Saus- 
saye,  La  CrUe  Reliffietue  en  HoUande  (Leyd.  1860); 
Comil,  Feuerbach  und  teinę  Stellung  zur  Reliffion  und 
Philos,  der  Gegenwart  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1851); 
Engelhardr,  Schenkel  und  Strauss  (Erlaugen,  1864); 
Feldmann,  />5r  Wahre  Christus  und  sein  rechtes  Symbol 
(Altona,  1865) ;  Yan  Prinsterer,  fje  Parti  Anłi^reoolution 
naire  et  Con/essionnal  dana  PEfflise  RefornUe  de*  P.tys^ 
Bas  (Amsterdam,  1860);  HafTiier,  Die  deutsche  Au/- 
kldrung  (Mainz,1861);  Held,  Jesus  der  Christ  (Zurich, 
1865);  Henhofer,  Dsr  Kampf  des  Unglanbens  (Heidel- 
berg, 1861);  Henke,  Rtitionalism'ts  und  Traditionalis^ 
mus  im  I9ten  Jahrhundert  (18S4);  Ds  Groot,  Die  Gró- 
ninger  Theologen  (Gotha,  1863) ;  Hurter,  Ueber  die  Rechte 
der  VerniŁn/t  und  des  Gtaubeas  (lunspruck,  1863);  Kah- 
nis,  Dsr  innsre  Gang  des  deutschen  Protestantismus  seit 
der  Mitte  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderłs  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  Ni- 
colas, Die  GoUheit  Jesu  (Regensburg,  1864) ;  Noack,  Die 
Freidenber  in  der  Religion  (Berne,  1851);  Riggenbach, 
Der  heutige  RiUionalismtu  (Basie,  1862);  Rl\ckert^  Der 
RaŁionalismus  (Leipsic,  1859);  Schott,  Briefe  Ober  Re- 
iigion  (Jena,  1826) ;  Schwartz,  Zur  Gesch.  der  neuest^n 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1864);  Tholuck,  Die  Gesch,  des  Ra- 
tionalismus  (Berlin,  1865);  Astie,  //«  Deux  Theolof/ies 
NouveUes  (Paris,  1862) ;  Colani,  Afa  Posiłion  (ibid.  1860) ; 
Fazet,  LeUres  a  un  Ralionaliste  (ibid.  1864);  Franchi, 
Le  RaŁionalisme  (Brussels,  1858) ;  Lups,  f^  TracUtiona- 
lisme  et  le  RationcUisme  (Liege,  1859) ;  Remusat,  Phi- 
losophie  Religieuse  (Paris,  1864);  Farrar,  Criiical  łłisf, 
o/Free  Thought  (Lond.  1863);  Draper,  Intellectual  De- 
relopment  of  Europę  (S.  Y.  1863) ;  Hedge,  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion (Bost.  1865);  Jeltj  Supremacg  o/Scripture  (T^ond. 
1861);  Mansel,  Limiis  of  Religious  Thought  (ibid.  1859); 
Pusey,  Iłistorical  Inguirg  (ibid.  1826);  Rigg,  Modem 
Anglican  Theologif  (ibid.  1859);  Schaff,  Germany^  its 
Theology  (PhUadel.  1857);  Hurst,  llisł,  of  RaHonalisn 
(N.  Y.  1865);  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics  (N.  Y.  1873), 
YoL  i;  Lccky,  Rationalism  in  Europę  (ibid.  1866); 
Schaff,  CreedśofChrittendom  (ibid.  1877),  vol.  i.  (J.  P.  L.) 

Ratisbon,  a  city  of  Germany,  is  noted  in  ecclesias- 
tical  hidtory  as  the  seat  of  seyeral  important  Church 
councils  (Cancilia  Rałisponenses),  The  iirst  of  these  was 
held  in  792.  In  this  council  the  errors  of  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgel,  who  raaintaiued  that  Christ  is  only  the  adop- 
tioe  Son  of  God,  were  condemned,  and  he  himself  sent 
to  Romę  to  pope  Adrian,  before  whom  he  confessed  and 
abjured  his  heresy  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  he  main- 
tnined,  with  Elipandus,  that  Christ,  as  to  his  human 
naturę,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only.  See 
lAbbu,  Concil.  vii,  1010.  See  also  Fklicians. 
,   A  second  council  was  held  in  796.    Grieyous  oom- 


plaints  haying  been  madę  both  by  the  priests  and  laity 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  chorepiscopt,  it  was  decided 
in  this  council  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to  pefform 
episoopal  functtons,  being  only  priests,  and  that,  ccmse- 
quently,  all  the  previous  acta  were  nuli  and  Tcńd:  it 
was  also  forbidden  to  make  any  new  chorepiscopL  This 
rank,  however,  among  the  clergy  did  not  entirely  oease 
until  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century.  See  Labbe,  Cow- 
ci^.  vii,  1152. 

A  third  council  was  the  conferenoe  held  in  1541,  and 
generally  called  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  Tbongh  it  had 
in  view  the  settlement  of  all  religious  differences  be- 
tween  the  Protestanta  and  the  adherenta  to  papai  au- 
thority,  it  only  resulted  in  effecting  a  mutoal  agreemcnt 
to  refer  the  settlement  of  their  ditTerences  to  a  generał 
council.  See  Riddle,  Hist.  ofthe  Papeuy ;  Musheim,  />- 
des.  Hist. ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  143 ;  Marsden, 
Hist.  ofthe  Sects  of  Christendom  f  Buchanan,  TWafiir  m 
JusHficatwn  ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist.  of  Free  Thattgkł,  See 
also  Reformation. 

Ratranmna  of  Corbky,  an  Aąuitanian  monk  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  is  noted  in  eccłeńasii- 
cal  history  as  the  conrroversiali8t  of  Paschasius  Kad- 
bertus  on  the  subject  ofthe  holy  eucharist  (q.  x\).     Ra- 
tramnus^s   persona!  history  is  scarcely  known,  except 
that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Godeachalcur,  and 
was  regarded  in  his  day  as  one  of  the  ableat  defcnden 
of  Augustinianism.     He  ia  sometimes  called  Bertran 
the  Monk,  or  Beriram  the  Priesl^hnt  it  is  thought  that 
this  is  a  comiption  of  B.  Ratramnua,  **Beatus**  bcing 
sometimes  prefixe<l  to  the  names  of  venerated  writer«, 
even  when  there  had  lircn  no  act  of  beatificatioo.     His 
literary  activity  falls  between  880  and  868.    One  ofthe 
works  in  defence  of  AngiiPtinianism  whichproves  its  aa> 
thor  to  havc  been  morę  than  ordinarily  ver5ed  in  patris- 
tic  literaturę  is  by  Kuiramnus,  and  is  entitled  De  Prt- 
destincUione  DeL     It  was  Mrritten  at  the  reąuest  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald  in  850.     He  lays  down  the  foUowing 
Augustinian  dogmatics:  "Theelect  are  desHned  to  mer- 
cy  and  salvation  ;  the  godless  to  etemal  puniahment;  the 
latter  are  givcn  oveT  to  sin  only  in  so  far  as,  on  account 
of  their  forcseen  hard-heartedness  and  wickednes^s  the 
divine  help  towanls  goodness  is  denied  tfaem.*"    Morę 
important  is  his  controverR}'  with  Paschauus  on  the  eu- 
charist, which  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work  Liber 
de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Dominia  also  written  at  the  ex- 
press  wish  of  the  king  in  844,  and  being  a  defence  of 
pure  symbolical  sacraroental  doctrine.    To  the  question 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  "  Quod  in  ecclesia  ore  fidelium  su- 
mitur,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  ntrum  in  mysteńo  fiat 
an  in  veritate?"  he  answered  with  the  distinction  of 
what  occurred  really,  perccivably,  "in  veritate,"  and 
what  "in  mystcrio"  comes  to  pass.    A  cbange,  he  held, 
occurred  in  the  euchariHt,  but  not  a  real,  perceirable 
one ;  it  is  the  merę  act  of  faith  which  makes  bread  and 
winę  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.     The  book  was  lost  sight  of  aOer  a  time,  and 
it  was  even  ascribed,  when  met  with,  to  Scotus  Erige- 
na,  and  as  such  it  was  bumed  in  1050  bv  the  Srnod  of 
Yercelli  in  the  Berengarian  ControverRy.     During  the 
English  Reformation  the  work  was  suddenly  resorrected 
from  its  obscurity,  and  had  much  influence.     It  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1532,  afker  having  been  brought 
intx)  notioe  by  bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  as  early  as 
1526,  that  prelate  referring  to  it  as  maintaining  the  Catk- 
olic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.     It  largely  influenced  the 
minds  of  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley ;  and, 
as  it  proved  of  morę  senrice  to  the  Protestants  than  to 
the  Romanists,  it  was  put  into  the  Index  in  1559  by 
the  censors  of  the  Tridentine  CounciL     In  England  an 
edition  M-as  brought  out  in  English  by  William  Hugh, 
under  the  name  of  The  Book  (f  Bertramy  in  1M8.     In 
the  Bibliotheca  Maxima,  containing  Ratramnus*8  writ- 
ings,  this  work  is  omitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
forgery  of  the  Reformers,  or  is,  at  least,  ao  hopelessly 
interpolated  by  supposititious  heretics  that  it  ia  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  its  reatoration.     Yet  there  aie 
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ŁheologianB  even  in  the  Chorch  of  Romę  who  main- 
tain  the  poeition  aasumed  by  Ratramnua  as  defensible. 
Against  Htnctnar  of  Rbeims  Ratramnus  defended  Gode- 
achalcus  iu  tbe  dispute  over  the  trina  deitas ;  bot  thia 
apology  is  lost.  Another  work  is  bis  Liher  de  Eoy  guod 
Chrisłu*  ex  Virgine  naiut  est,  in  which  it  is  not  que8- 
tioned  that  Mary,  uiero  dauao,  conoeired,  but  rather 
the  opinion  which  sprang  up  at  about  that  time,  that 
the  conoeption  had  been  incerto  tramite,  Ratramnus 
gained  most  renown  among  his  contemporaries  by  his 
work  Contra  Grcecorum  Oppotita,  with  which,  by  re- 
quest  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  be  opposed  the  encyclica 
of  Photius  in  867,  and  defended  the  Oriental  Church 
and  ber  dogmas.  In  the  Mignę  edition,  these  works 
arc  in  the  Palrologiff  cxxi,  1--346  and  11Ś3-11&6.  See 
Mabillon,  BenediUiner  AnnaUn^  toI.  ii  and  iii;  fiut. 
Littirmre  de  la  Frant:e,  v,  832-301 ;  Uilgenfeld,  Zeil" 
schri/l/.  hisU  TheoL  1868,  p.  546  są.;  Baur,  Dogmeo" 
getch,  voL  ii ;  Gieseler,  Eccle*.  Hisł, ;  Soames,  IlitU  of 
the  Be/ormation,  iii,  1 18  sq.     ( J.  U.  W.) 

Ratte,  GuiTARD  DK,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Montpellier  in  1552.  He  was  advisory  clerk  in  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  When  imprisoned  with  the 
president,  Duranti,  he  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the 
govemment  that  his  house  and  library  were  pillaged, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  Parliament  to  be  executed. 
Henry  lY  indemnifled  Ratte  by  giving  him  the  abbey 
of  Seint-Sauveur  of  Lodeve,  and  a  Ufe-pension  of  12,000 
franca.  For  his  fidelity  to  tbe  king,  he  after^'ard8  re- 
ceived  tbe  abbey  of  Yal-Richer,  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux,  and  that  of  Saint-Chinian,  in  the  diocese  of  Saint- 
YouH.  He  was  madę  vicar-general  at  Montpellier  and 
archdeacon  of  Yalcnce,  and  in  159G  bishop  of  Montpel- 
lier. On  his  way  to  Toulouse  he  was  attacked  by  three 
large  dogs,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  died  July  7, 
1602.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginhale^  s.  v. 

RattlOB  (Fr.  cricelU,  tartureUe^  rattelle  ;  Łat  ero- 
talum),  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  helU  (q.  v.),  rat- 
tles  of  wood  or  of  iron  were  struck  or  shaken  by  the 
hand  to  summon  the  people  to  worship.  The  Celtic 
docj  which  preceded  the  use  of  bells.  was  a  board  with 
knockera.  The  Greeks  used  the  ayioaiSripoy  (sacred 
iron  ),  a  mallet  and  plate  of  iron,  nnd  tbe  dyia  Kv\a 
(sacred  wood),  two  clappers,  as  a  summons  to  prayer. 
The  latter  are  mentioned  by  John  Climacus  as  used  for 
rapping  at  the  cell-doors  in  the  monasteries  of  Pales- 
tine,  in  tbe  6th  centur}',  as  a  nigbt  signal  and  waking- 
hamraer.  At  Unircrsity  and  New  colleges,  Oxford,  fel- 
lows  are  suramoned  to  a  meeting  in  common  room  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  at  the  stair-foot.  By  the  rule 
of  Pachomius  a  trumpet  was  used.  At  Burgoe  the 
clappers  are  called  matraca ;  in  Italy,  terandoia ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France,  tymandrea,  which  sound  for  ser- 
vice  between  the  Mass  on  Maundy-Thursday  and  the 
Gloria  in  Ezcelsis^  sung  on  Easter  eve  in  the  mass  after 
Kones,  when  the  bells  are  disused,  in  memory  of  the 
Lord*8  silence  in  the  tomb,  and  tbe  speechless  timidity 
of  the  apostles— a  custom  dating  from  the  8th  century. 
At  Caen  the  ceremoniał  give8  the  signal  for  censing 
with  tablets.  Neogorgus  says  that  boys  carried  rattles 
in  the  procession  of  Good-Friday. — Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaologyj  s.  y. 

Rattray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  flour- 
ished  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  18th  centur}\  He  was  ed- 
ucated  at  Oxford  Uniyersity,  took  holy  orders  shortly 
after  graduation,  and,  after  filling  yarious  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  became  in  1727  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in 
1739  primus.  He  died  in  1743.  His  publications  are, 
E»8uy  on  the  Naturę  ofthe  Church^  etc  (Edinb.  1728): 
— The  Ancient  LUurgy  ofthe  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(Lond.  1744,  4to) : — Some  Particular  Insiructions  conr 
ceminff  the  Christian  Corenantt  (ibid.  1748). 

Ratze(n)berger,  Mattiłcus,  a  physician  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Joachim  in  the  Reformation  period. 
He  took  soch  an  important  part  in  the  Protestant  moye- 
ment  that  he  desery  es  a  place  berę.    He  was  bom  at 


Wangen,  in  Wttrtembeig,  in  1501,  and  was  educated  at 
tbe  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  tbe  eon- 
stant  companion  of  Luther;  and  when,  by  the  decided 
part  he  had  taken  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Joachim, 
where  he  was  court  physician,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  most  lucratiye  position  and  practice,  he  was,  by 
the  intercesston  of  his  dcar  school  friend,  madę  body 
physician  ofthe  count  of  Mansfield,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until,  in  1538,  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony 
madę  him  his  court  doctor.  He  was  also  the  house 
physician  of  tbe  great  Refurmer  himself,  and  frequent- 
ly  together  the  two  friends  discussed  the  exciting 
question8  of  tbe  day,  the  physician  bcing  daily  drawn 
closer  and  doeer  towards  the  earnest  eyangelical  preach- 
er.  Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  Ratzenberger  was  as  much 
a  student  of  theology  as  of  medicine,  and  finally  he 
WTote  theological  tieatises,  many  of  which  have  re- 
tained  their  yalue,  and  attest  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  Martin  Luther  upon  him.  AU  his  writings 
betray  a  desire  of  approyal  for  the  Lutheran  position, 
and  they  are  therefore  yaluable  as  an  index  of  much 
tliat  Luther  thought,  but  neyer  wrote  himself.  Hence, 
also,  RatzenbeTger's  Historia  Lułherij  ncwly  edited  by 
Neudecker  (Jena,  1850),  is  one  ofthe  most  yaluable  eon- 
tributions  to  the  materiał  for  Luthcr's  memoirs.  The 
IlisŁorica  Relaiio  de  Johamte  KridericOf  etc,  first  men- 
tioned in  Araold's  Kirchen  v,  Keizergetck,^  later  as  His- 
toria A  rcana,  and  finally  published  under  the  title  D,  3f. 
Ratzenberger^s  geheime  Geschichte,  etc  (Altorf,  1775),  is 
now  genóally  regarded  as  a  forgery  of  the  anti-Me- 
lancthonians,  and  W.  yon  Reiffenstein,  of  Stolberg,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  its  author  (1570).  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Ratzenberger  was  one  of  his  executor8, 
and  an  editor  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Reformer^s 
writings  published  at  Jena.  See  the  Life  of  Luther 
by  Seckendorf;  Biographie  von  Andreas  Poach  (Jena, 
1559).     (J.H.W.). 

Rau,  a  name  common  to  many  literati,  of  wbom  we 
mention  the  following : 

1.  Christian,  was  bora  Jan.  25, 1613,  at  Berlin,  stud- 
icd  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  madę  magister  in  1636.  He 
then  went  to  Honigsberg,  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Hamburg, 
and  Upsala,  where  he  was  offered  a  pastorate,  which  he 
declined.  In  1688  he  yisited  England,  and  in  1639  set 
out  for  the  Orient,  and  resided  a  short  tiroe  at  Smyma, 
where  he  leamed  Turkisb,  Persian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Modem  Greek.  In  Ck>n8tantinople  he  madę  a  yal- 
uable coUection  of  old  books,  and  iu  1642  was  madę 
profesBor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford ;  in  1644  he 
waa  called  to  Utrecht;  in  1645  he  lectured  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1650  at  Upsala,  in  1669  at  Kieł,  and  finally  set- 
tled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1671,  where  he  died, 
June  21,  1677.  His  best  work  is  Concordantiarum 
Hebr,  et  Chald,  J.  Buxtorfio  Epitome  (Beri.  and  Frankf. 
1677).  A  number  of  other  works  are  enumerated  in 
Jdcher's  Gelekrten-Lerikon,  iii,  1926.  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud,  iii,  134;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur , 
p.  121, 721 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliop-aphisckes  Handbuch, 
p.  IU. 

2.  Heribbrt,  a  rationalist  and  preacher  of  the  so- 
called  German  -  Catholic  Congregation,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1813,  where  he  also  died,  Sept. 
26,  1876.  He  wrote,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  christL 
Kirche  von  ihrem  Entstehen  bis  avf  die  Gtgemcart 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1846) : — Neue  Stunden  der  A  n- 
dacht  (4th  ed.  Leipe.  1868,  3  yols.)  \^-SermonSj  etc,  pub- 
lished at  different  times.  See  Literarischer  Handweiser, 
1876,  p.  551 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theolog,  ii,  1032. 

3.  Joachim  Justus,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
was  bom  April  11, 1713,  at  Berlin,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
in  1736  was  called  to  Konigsbeig  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Oriental  languages,  where  he  died,  Aug.  19, 
1749.  He  wrote,  Diatnbe  Hist.-philos,  de  Philosophia 
Lactantii  Firm,  (Jena,  1733): — Kurzgtfasste  Affangs^ 
grUnde  der  hebr,  Grammatik  nach  den  Lthrsatzen  des  D, 
Danz  (Kcinigsb.  1739;  published  by  G.  D.  Kypke,  ibid. 
1749,  etc).    See  Jocher,  Gekhrten-Leiikon,  s.  y  :  FUnt. 
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BiU.  Jud,  iii,  134;  Steinschneider,  BUbiiogr,  Handbuch, 
p.  114 ;  Wioer,  ffcmdbuck  der  theoL  LUeraturf  i,  40,  909 ; 
ii,  721. 

4.  JoHANN  Ebbrhard,  professoT  of  theolog^,  was 
bom  at  Altenbach,  in  thc  principality  of  Siegen,  and 
died  in  1770  at  Herbom.  He  wrote,  DiatertaHo  de  Pre- 
cUfus  Hebraontm  (Marburg,  1717) : — DkUribe  de  Syna- 
goga  Magna  (Utrecht,  1725):  —  Dissert,  PhUoiogico' 
tkeologica  de  Libamine  Facto  tn  Sacra  Metua  £xod, 
xxVf  29,  rentilata  (Herbom,  1782):— iVbte  ef  Atdmad' 
rersiontt  in  Iladr,  Behindi  Antiquiiatet  Veterum  HAr, 
(ibid.  1743) : — Exercitatio  A  cademica  de  Nuhe  super  A  r- 
cam  Faderis  (ibid.  1757-58 ;  reprinted,  Utrecht,  1760) : 
— DucB  DtMtertaiwnes  Sacrte  AiUiquarim  (ibid.  1760). 
See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  184;  Winer,  Handbueh  der 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  137-139;  ii,  732. 

5.  JoiiANN  WiLiiKLM,  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy,  was  bora  at  Rentweinsdorf,  in  Franconia,  March  9, 
1745.  In  1770  he  was  repetent  at  Gottingen ;  in  1778, 
rector  at  Peine,  in  Hanover ;  in  1776  he  was  madę  rector 
and  piofessor  of  theology  at  Dortmund,  and  in  1779  or- 
dinaiy  professor  of  theologjr  at  Erhingen,  where  he  died, 
July  1,  1807.  He  wrote,  NormuUa  ad  Qute8tion,  on 
Oraiio  Montana  Apostolt)r.  Imtiandor,  Causa  dicta  sit 
(Eriangen,  1802-8) :—  l/ntersuchungen  die  wahre  A  nsicht 
der  Bergpredigt  hetreffend  (ibid.  1805):  —  Freimiiłkige 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Typologie  (ibid.  1784)  i^DeJo, 
BapU  in  rem  Christ,  Studiis  (ibid.  178&-86)  •.^Materia" 
Łien  zu  Kanzełvorirdgen  (ibid.  1797-1806).  See  Fllrst, 
BibUotkeca  Judaica,  iii,  134 ;  Winer,  Hanidimrh  der  łheo- 
logUchen  Literatur,  i,  246,  247,  390,  556,  557,  559;  ii, 
122,  722.     (R  P.) 

Rauch,  Christian  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishcd  German  sculptors,  and  noted  for  his  work  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  sacred  art,  was  bora  at  Arol- 
sen,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  in  1777. 
He  began  the  study  of  sculpture  as  a  boy,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1797  obliged  him  to  accept  the  humble 
but  profitable  position  of  valet  to  Frederick  William 
ir,  king  of  Prussia.    Under  Frederick  William  III,  who 
conceived  a  great  liking  for  young  Rauch,  faciliries  for 
designing  and  modelling  statues  were  afforded  him,  and 
he  was  even  recommended  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.    A  statuę  of  Endymion  and  a  bust  of 
ąnccn  Louisa  of  Prussia,  execuŁed  at  this  time,  convinced 
the  king  of  Rauch's  abilities;  and  although  his  request 
for  dismissal  had  been  repeatedly  refused,  he  was  now 
granted  his  request,  and  given  a  smali  pension  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Romę  for  further  improre- 
ment     He  spent  six  years  in  that  city,  working  at  his 
profession,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship' of  Thorwaldsen, 
Canora,  and  also  of  William  Humboldt,  at  that  time 
Prussian  minister  there.   Among  his  works  at  this  time 
were  bass-reliefs  of  Hippotytus  and  Phctdra,  a  Mar» 
and  Venus  wounded  by  Diomedes,  a  colossal  bust  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  bust  of  the  painter  Raphael  Mengs, 
etc     In  1811  he  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prassia  to 
Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statuę  of  queen  Louisa. 
This  great  work  obtained  for  Rauch  a  European  repu- 
tation.    It  is  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  queen  in  the  gar- 
den of  Cbariottenburg.     Not  quite  sattsfied  with  this 
triumph,  he  commenced  a  new  statuę  of  the  queen, 
which  he  finished  eleven  3'ears  afterwards,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.     It  is  placed 
in  the  palące  of  Sans-Souci,  near  Potsdam.     Rauch,  af- 
ter  this,  lived  principally  at  Berlin,  but  occasionally 
visitcd  Romę,  Carrara,  and  Munich.     He  labored  inde- 
fatigably  in  his  profession,  and  by  1824  had  executed 
seventy  busts  in  marble,  of  which  twenty  were  of  colos- 
sal size.     He  died  at  Dresden,  while  on  a  visit  there, 
Dec  3, 1857.     His  greatest  secular  work  is  the  magnif- 
icent  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  adoras 
Berlin.     His  greatest  work  in  sacred  art  is  his  Moses 
Group,  in  the  entry  of  the  Friedcnskirchc  (Church  of 
Peace)  at  Potadam.     It  was  begun  in  1854  and  finished 
in  1855,  and  is  really  his  laat  great  work.     Noteworthy 
are  alsu  his  group  of  the  first  two  Polish  kingś  in  the 


cathedral  at  Poflen,  his  statues  of  SchleiermAelier  and 
Kant,  and  bis  representations  of  Faitb,  Hope,  and  Lorę 
in  the  church  at  Arolsen. 

Rauch,  Christian  Henry,  distinguished  as  that 
missionary  of  the  Moravian  Church  who  began  ita  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  bom  at  Bem- 
burg.  Germany,  July  5, 1715.  He  arriyed  in  thb  coud- 
tiy  July  IG,  1740,  and  suon  after  yisited  Shekonoeko, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  a  yillage  inhabited  by  Mołii- 
cans  and  Wampanoags,  notorious  for  their  evil  ways, 
and  especially  for  their  lorę  of  stroug  drink.  Various 
other  missionaries  had  attempted  to  conrert  them  wiih> 
out  8UCCC8S.  Rauch,  on  his  arriyal,  went  into  the  hut 
of  the  worst  savage  of  the  whole  elan,  Wasamapah  by 
name,  commonly  known  as  Tschoop,  seated  himself  at 
his  side,  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  and  then,  aayin^  that 
he  was  vcry  tired  in  consequence  of  his  long  jouniey, 
lay  down  by  the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.  This  sim|Je 
act  of  tni9t  madę  a  deep  impreasion  upon  the  In- 
dians. He  won  their  confidence.  Tschoop  was  eon- 
rerted  and  baptized,  and  becamc  an  eloąuent  and  en- 
thusiastic  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  other  conyerts  were 
gathered  in,  and  a  flourishing  mission  was  estabtished 
at  Shekomeko,  which  subsequently  spread  to  New  Eng- 
land.  In  1757,  Rauch  went  to  Jamaica  as  misńonuy 
to  the  negroes.  He  died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Noy. 
11,  1763.  See  Spangenberg,  Account  oftke  Mtnmer  m 
which  the  United  Brethren  carry  on  their  Missions  (Lond. 
1788),  p.  62,  63;  Amer.  S.  a  Union,  Tschoop,  tke  dm- 
rerted  Indian  Chief;  Schweiuitz,  Li/e  and  Times  o/Zeis- 
berger,  eh.  y.     (E.  de  S.) 

Ranoh,  Frederick  Auguatna,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

first  president  of  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  I*a., 
was  bora  at  Kirchbracht,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germa- 
ny, July  27, 1806.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  Uniyersity  of  Marburg,  and  took  his  diploma  in 
1827.    He  then  became  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  and  af- 
terwards spent  a  year  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  became  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  the  Uniyersity  of  Giessen.     Alter  one  year  he 
was  called  as  ordtnary  professor  to  Heidelberg,  but  this 
appointment  he  neyer  realized.     Haying  utteied  his 
mind  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  goyemment  in  some 
public  exercises  at  Giessen,  be  arrayed  the  ciyil  powers 
against  himself,  and  was  compelled  to  proyide  for  his 
safety  in  yoluntary  self-expatriation.     He  arriyed  in 
this  country  in  the  fali  of  1831.     He  spent  one  year  at 
Easton,  as  professor  of  German,  in  Lafa\*ette  CoUei^, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  Englbh  language.     In  June, 
1832,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  classical 
school  connected  with  the  seminary  of  the  German  1^ 
formed  Church  at  York,  Pa.    The  same  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.     In  1835  he  remoyed  to 
Mercersburg,  and  became  the  first  president  of  Marshall 
College,  which  position  he  ably  fiUed  till  his  death, 
March  2, 1841.     Shortly  before  his  death  he  published 
his  Psychology,  which  bas  passed  throogh  a  number  of 
editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  its  department 
of  philosophy  in  seyeral  of  our  colleges.     Tke  Itmer 
Life  is  a  posthumous  work,  being  a  se'e.*tion  of  sermons 
by  Dr.  Rauch,  edited  b}'  the  Rey.  Dr.  Gerhart.     Thar- 
oughly  learned,  deeply  pioiis,  ardent,  generoua,  and  no- 
ble. Dr.  Rauch's  brief  life  bas  left  behind  it  a  lasting 
influence.     In  March,  1859,  his  remains  were  remoyed 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  alumni  of 
Marshall  College  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  on  which  oocasion  a  enlogr  on 
his  life  and  character  was  deliyered  by  his  distingaisbed 
coUeague,  Prof.  J.  W.  Neyin,  D.D. 

Rauconrt,  Louis  Marie,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1743.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  Order,  and 
studied  theology  in  many  of  its  monasteries.  In  1768 
he  was  madę  procurer  of  f he  abbey  of  CIairraux,  in 
1778  prior,  and  in  1788  abbot  He  did  much  in  embel- 
lishing  this  abbey,  and  greatly  tncreaaed  the  librarr. 
Being  expeUed  during  the  Rcrulution,  he  fled  to  Jo* 
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rancoDrt,  where  be  Kred  in  rotiretnent  rill  1804,  whea 
he  Mltled  in  Bu-Hir-Aube,  ohere  be  clied  in  tS24. 

Raiihe  Haua  (titrai.  Tur  Roup/t  IImk),  tiie,  m 
greatjuTenile  nform  inalilulion  al  Itie  lilUe  bimletof 
Honi,  thrce  mile*  from  the  Gennan  port  uf  H«niborg, 
ona  itł  ońpst  M  Juhti  Henry  Wicbcrn,  tho  foander 
■bo  o{  the  Ucnnui  Home  ULmon  Work.  See  Ihser 
MissioN.  Tbe  peculur  name  which  it  bein  {Roagh 
lloiue)  ia  not  due  to  »iiy  peculiar  roture  oC  the  inititu- 
tian,  ts  one  ntight  auppow,  but  nther  la  in  awkwud 
tmislation  of  the  Utrnian  patoit  tnw  the  duaiol  lin- 
gotge.  The  hanM  in  vbich  the  inititntion  wu  fint 
located  iru  built  »me  hundred  wid  Gflj  yeara  Hgo  by 
■  certain  Hr.  Rugę,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  culture, 
■nd  in  eyeiy  senne  quilB  contyary  in  cbancler  lo  the 
iiame  given  him  in  clauiol  Gennan.  People  of  Ham- 
burg'! Hibuib*  aliraya  hnew  Ihe  place  by  the  name  of 
the  "Kage  Houge,"  and  w  the  ingtitution  was  called 
Rakie  Matu  when  it  waa  flret  opened  on  Noy.  1,  I83S, 
by  Wichem,  with  tbe  aniatance  of  his  mother,  he  being 
then  but  a  young  Toan  or  twenly-five,  and  aa  yet  noc 
CTtn  in  aociil  relationa  vith  the  oppowte  aei.     For 

plan  foT  the  anielioration  of  the  condition  o!  the  lower 
claiHs.  While  at  the  unifenity  his  mjstical  lenden- 
dei  were  noted,  He  freąaenUy  gavB  himieJf  up  to 
piactioeB  or  greal  pereenal  self-denial,  and  he  formed  an 


ligious  editlcation.     There  was  ■  conatant  longing  foi 


in  this  bind,  «ho  all  recogniied  the  great  Tict  that 
Christianity  i*  orły  a  tmth  to  thoee  who  enperience  iL 
An  acquiintance  wjch  Dr.  Juliua,  then  well  known  aa  a 
philanthropiat,  who  bod  Tiailed  Englind  and  Ameńca 
in  the  intereala  of  prison  refonn,  oniy  quickened  Wich- 
ern  in  his  purpoaca,  and  irhen,  on  hia  retum  from  the 
UDtveraty  to  Hamhnrg,  he  wis  placed  in  eharge  of  a 
Sabbatb-Khool  in  the  religtoualy  neglecled  anbnrbs  of 
St-George.Wichemconceiyedaplan  Ihat  should  enable 
bim  lo  begin  the  task  for  whicb  he  felt  himaelf  called 
ot  God.  Thongh  poor  himaelf,  his  fathei  having  died 
wbile  he  was  yet  scareely  out  of  the  years  of  infancy, 
■nd  bil  molhei  baiing  depended  upon  him  fur  yean, 
be  yet  set  dnut  lo  realize  bia  purpoae.  All  tbe  diffi- 
cu]tiea  that  arów  in  his  vray  only  acted  as  fresh  incen- 
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ben  I  repairs  aa  vere  abwIuleSy  neceaaiiy  vere  madę,  he  en- 
leHng  Ihe  premiees  himaelf  as  an  inmate.  The  day  of 
E,  a  ;  opening  waa  marked  by  Ihe  admiiaion  of  tbree  boyai 
tof  I  in  a  short  lime  the  number  inereased  to  twelve,  and 
thna  humbly  began  beneath  that  roof  of  aliaw,  on  the 
Seiyeking  cstale,  a  moTement  for  the  neRlecled  youtli 
if  Germany  whoae  induence  ia  wen  and  fellnot  unly  in 
:haC  country,  bul  all  ovet  the  Continent  and  far  beyond 
it,  and  whoae  leautla  cin  never  be  eatimated  by  monal 
m»n.  A  carefol  eiamination  abowa  thal,  so  far  aa  Ibe 
children  of  che  Rauhe  Haus  ilone  are  concemed,  ■  veiY 
loderale  Mtlmate  gi^es  eighiy  peitccnl.  of  thcm  as 
sared  from  what  would  inevitab]y  hare  been  a  life  of 
vice  or  crime.  Deaeribing  thia  moat  Christian  charity, 
ElihuBunittaaya: 

"These  bojB  bud  becn  trealed  or  reenrdedoa  a  apeclaa 
of  hnmaii  Termin,  haffilni;  the  power  of  the  nuthurlilea  to 
enpprCH-.  Tlieyhad  alepi  ODdercans.lDdaomTa.herd- 
ini  whh  snrine  nnd  cultle  bj  nlgh^  when  begghig  or 
Ihleylne  bonre  were  poat.  Buch  wete  tbe  buja  thal  funnd 
Ihemfeltea  looklne  al  *HCh  olher  In  wonder  nird  anrnrtae 
the  flnl  evenliiB  tliey  Bnthered  aronnd  Ibe  hearlh-atoue 
of  tliai  cotuge-fiome,  Tbere  wsa  no  illnalou  aboat  [h<a 
Bodden  IranaromialloD  In  Ibi^lr  eiperle^rce.  In  Ibelr 
mfdat  waa  that  hisnfl.  beiievolcnt  man,  wiih  hla  klod  ej-es 
and  *0<c«,  looklnR  and  apeaklog  to  them  os  a  falher  lo 
hia  children.  AncI  there  wat  hia  mother,  wilh  the  Inw  at 
kindneaa  on  hcr  lipa,  in  ber  looka,  Id  eieiy  acl  nnd  Word  j 
nud  Afcolledher  moiher.aod  aten  cnll  ber  niolheri  aud 
ibB  flral  evBDln|{  ot  thelr  common  llfe  !he  became  the 
molhar  of  their  love  1  " 
fon  akeo.  b< 
In  ioignltr,  .  . 
coltage.  awaj  from  tni 

llfB  by  nlghi  and  ihe 

sreat  Bibie  and  Unie  Psili 
The  g 


d  Ibej,  ragĘed. 


■itłondlli _,  .. 

-le  beda  uoder  the  i 


Drl^t 


Hii 
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nor  barnera.    Finally  he  aueceeded 

■yndic  SeivekiDg,  a  miD  of  warm  beait  and  I 
book.  A  bouae  upon  hia  cstate  which  was  o 
■  girdener  waa  racated  for  Wichem  as  a  piat 
to  try  bis  schemes  by  actual  eiperimenl. 
amall  spice  fot  so  vast  an  unilertaking,  bo 
waa  quite  content  to  leŁ  bia  enterpriae  hare  a  amaiL  oc- 
ginning.  Fuli  of  faith,  and  encouraged  by  what  was  | 
already  gained,  he  msde  immoliaie  airangeinents  for 
Ihe  occupancy  of  the  Rauhe  Hau*  (aee  illualration), ! 
■mail  and  poor  as  it  waa,  and  however  uninriting  jls 
liltle  windowe,  and  thalcbed  roof,  and  Iow  ccilings  ap- 
pMred.    With  tbe  help  of  a  fcw  iutereileii  friends,  auch 


fort. 

Tbe  boys  tt  once  Mt  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  Snt 
week  they  had  madę  a  year'a  progreaa  in  Ihia  new  lift 
and  ils  hopea  and  eipcctalions.  The  faith  that  they 
could  do  Bomething,  be  aomelhing,  and  OKn  aometbing 
gteir  daily  within  thcm.  "  3o  eager  did  they  become," 
Baya  the  fint  report  of  the  inalitution,  "to  accompliah 
tbe  undenaking  that  they  freąoenlly  Korked  by  lan- 
lem-light  in  the  eTeniug,  rooting  np  huabea  and  ttees. 

Aa  the  number  of  pupila  increaaed,  and  there  Beemed 
datiger  that  the  riieof  tbe  family  would  seriouilyaBect 
its  domestic  characler,  Hr.  Wicbem  divided  the  com- 
pany into  bousebolds,  coniaining  from  twelre  lo  flfteeti 
cach — the  children  thcmBelvea,  ju  eacb  new  bouse  waa 
re(|uire(l,  performing  a  la^e  part  of  Ihe  work.  The 
fint  colony,  "under  the  care,"  as  the  report  says,  "of 
an  eamesc  young  diaciple  of  Ibe  law  of  lorę,  who  had 
come  from  a  disiance  tu  discipline  his  hearl  and  life  lo 
Ihe  r^gime  uf  kiiidueas,  aiid  who  had  lired  in  their 
midat  aa  an  elder  brolher,"  commenced  their  separata 
ramily  life  with  atfecting  eeremoniea.  On  a  brighc 
Sabbalh  moming,  and  in  the  prescnce  of  aev- 

dedioated  "lo  Ibe  Good  Shepherd,  through 
whose  loTC  and  help  twenty-scTcn  boys  had 
alrcady  bcen  gathcred  iiilo  a  ehellering  fold." 
Wilh  nnmbera  and  reaourcea  inereased,  new 
cottages  of  the  same  anprelending  character 

Honse  Girls  were  aJmitted,  and  icparate 
cottagea  were  conslructed  fur  them;  and  a 
new  bnddmg  was  erecled  which  afforded  ■ 
morę  commodious  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendenl,  ■  chapel,  kitchen,  and  other  apart- 
ments  for  Ihe  generał  u>e  of  Ihe  litlle  com- 
munilT,  which  grew  lo  be  quite  a  lillage.  In 
1851  Mr.  Burritl  fonnd  a  oonaiderable  cotlage- 
Tillage,  with  workahops,  dnelling-housea,  ■ 
Uule  chapel,  ■  waab-  and  drying  -  bonae,  a 
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printing-office,  bake-bouse,  and  other  buUdings.  Tbere 
were  in  all  abouŁ  seventy  bo^^s  and  twenty-tive  girls, 
confttituting  four  families  of boys  and  Łwo  of  girls.  £ach 
famil3'-house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(roale  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  roore  brotberSi  as 
they  are  called— the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  brothers  are  young 
men  of  the  best  cbaractefi  who  undergo  a  training  of 
three  or  four  years,  after  wbich  they  devote  themselres 
to  the  care  of  similar  institutions  now  rising  all  over 
Germany,  quickened  into  life  by  this  blessed  experi- 
roeut;  or  they  l^^me  city  missionariea,  carr>ńng  the 
Gospel  personally  to  the  neglected  and  wretcbed.  From 
thtrty  to  forty  brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution 
at  one  time,  receiving  no  remuneraŁion  but  their  liring, 
superintcnding  the  iudustry  and  aiding  in  conducting 
the  morał  discipline  of  the  establishment.  In  its  daily 
life  this  singular  ytllage  is  separated  into  three  impor- 
tant  diTisions:  domestic,  educational,  and  industrial. 
Each  family  b  to  some  extent  an  independent  coromu- 
nity.  The  members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  OMm  dwell- 
ing,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look  np  to  their 
own  particular  father  or  mothcr  as  home-bred  children 
to  a  parent.  Each  household  bas  thus  its  indiridual 
character,  its  pcculiar  interest  and  history,  and  each 
bears  some  name  of  its  own,  such  as  the  Beehive,  the 
Dove'8-ne8t,  and  the  like.  The  bond  of  union  is  the 
loFing  father  at  the  head  of  the  whole  institution; 
closely  drawn  by  the  moming  and  eyening  gatherings 
for  prayer  in  the  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  the  cele- 
bration  in  common  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  superintendents  of  the  several  houses  meet  the 
chief  weekly  to  rendcr  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all 
question8  of  discipline.  In  their  tum,  each  separate 
family  yisita  him  once  a  week  in  his  stady;  and  the 
record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  tŃid,  is  fully 
considered  and  passed  upon — any  child  being  admitted, 
at  the  closc  of  the  interyiew,  to  private  conference  with 
him,  a  privilege  that  is  oflen  improred.  The  children 
were  told  at  the  begiunmg  that  kUfor  is  the  price  of 
living,  and  that  they  must  eam  their  own  bread  if  they 
would  enjoy  it.  I^ir.  Wichem  did  not  point  them  to 
ease  and  affluence,  but  to  an  honorable  poverty,  whtch 
they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  Tu  illustra- 
tion  of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  fumiture  of  the  cottages 
are  of  the  simplest  character.  The  secular  ediication 
giren  is  of  the  most  rudimcntal  descriptton,  reachtng 
about  the  average  of  the  German  primary  schools  — 
three  ąuarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted 
to  the  sŁudy  of  the  Bibie  Catechism,  Church  histor}-, 
and  to  musie.  The  principal  labor,  farming,  is  carefuU}' 
taught  in  all  its  branches;  in  addition,  iustruction  is 
given  by  the  brothers  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  Ilouse  about  four  years,  and 
the  girls  five.  They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service, 
chicfly  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  wbenever  the  work  of 
redemptton  is  sufGciently  coufirmed  to  admit  of  their 
exposure  again  to  temptation.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  duration  of  their  term  of  reform  that 
the  Rough  House  holds  its  inmates  by  force.  As  they 
come  roluntarily,  so  they  stay  until  dismissed  by  their 
own  choicc.  The  simplc  means  rclied  upon  for  the  ac- 
complishment  of  this  grcat  reform  work  are  prayer,  the 
Bibie,  singing,  aifcctionaŁe  conversation,  8evere  puuish- 
ment  when  uiiavoidable,  and  constant,  steady  employ- 
mcnt  in  useful  labor.  "  In  a  peculiar  manner,"  says  Dr. 
Peirce,  "  Wichern  relied  upon  the  Word  of  God.  He 
madę  the  whole  Bibie  the  farailiar  companion  and  food 
of  the  pupil.  The  whole  Scńpture  was  madę  to  open 
to  their  minds,  in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like 
a  minę  of  priceless  metal — reachtng  a  climax  in  the 
£vangel  of  the  New  Testament  The  thought  that, 
miscrable,  wickeil,  despiscd  as  they  were,  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Goil,  loved  them — loved  them  enough  to  suffer 
and  die  for  them,  and  still  loved  them — mclted  their 
hcarts,  and  gave  them  both  hope  and  a  stroug  incentive 
to  reformatiou." 


As  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  now  constitnted,  it  xa  ptrtly 
a  refuge  for  morally  neglected  children,  partly  a  board- 
ing-achool  for  the  morał  and  intellectual  education  of 
those  children  of  the  higber  classes  whoae  vicious  or  nn- 
roanageable  character  makes  them  fit  subjects  for  train> 
ing  by  such  competent  hands  as  the  Kauhe  Ilaos  super- 
intendents ;  lastly,  a  training-acbool  for  tbose  who  wi»h 
to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  bouaes  of  correction, 
hospitalsi  etc,  in  promotion  of  the  objecta  of  Łbe  Home 
Mlssion.     This  is  an  eapecially  important  enterpriap. 
Its  trained  men  are  employed  in  pońtions  of  trust,  such 
as  prisou  directors,  stewarda  of  estatea,  and  aaperintend- 
ents  of  cbaritable  houses.    It  was  founded  in  1M5,  aod 
is  a  kind  of  conyentual  house.    Entrance  into  this  in- 
stitution is  limited  to  tbe  age  of  twenty  to  thirty.     Be- 
sides  religious  belief  and  good  character,  frecdom  from 
military  duties,  bodUy  and  mental  health,  some  scho- 
lastic  acąuirements,  and  a  knowlcdge  of  some  craft  or 
of  agriculŁure  are  required.     The  boardiog-echool  was 
established  in  1851,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  aeminarr 
was  founded,  in  which  twelye  brethren  of  tbe  Rauhe 
Haus  are  especially  prepared  for  school-work.    A  print- 
ing-office, a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  bookselling,  form 
part  of  the  institution  also.    The  last  named  has  iu 
principal  depot  at  Hambu^,  and  from  it  trmde  with 
all  Germany  haa  been  opened.    The  Kaube  Haas  has 
brought  out  numeroua  publications,  and  all  theae  enjm* 
a  very  large  sale.    A  monthly  periodical  called  Fiie- 
gende  Blałter,  deroted  to  the  Inner  Mission,  is  printed. 
edited,  and  circulated  by  the  Bauhe  Haas.  .  It  may  be 
added  also  that  during  the  recent  German  wars  the  in- 
mates furnished  the  principal  organizers  of  what  was 
like  our  *'  Sanitary  Commission"  in  the  war  with  the 
South.     Dr.  Wichem  is  still  liying  aa  we  write  (187^ «, 
but  be  has  retired  from  all  actiee  connection  «ith  the 
Rauhe  Haus.    See  A  mer,  Kdueation,  Monihly,  Jan.  1 86;<, 
art.  i;  {Luth,)  Ev.  Ouar.  Ret,  Jan.  1874,  p.  129;  .W 
(ional  RepoiUory^  Dec.  1878,  art.  iii;  Hurst's  Hagen- 
bach,  Church  Hist  ofthe  IBłh  and  idth  Ceniurie$  (fee 
Index).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ranlin,  Hłppolyte,  a  deroted  Minim,  was  boni 
about  1560,  at  RetbeL  For  many  years  be  preached 
with  great  success,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  his  day.  In  the  capacity  of  a  provin- 
cial  of  his  order  be  goremed  the  proyince  of  Lyons: 
aflenrards  that  of  Lorraine.  He  wrote,  Panff^rt  Or- 
ihodore,  Myairieuxy  et  Prophetigme  ntr  tAntięwtłf,  IH- 
gnife^  Ńoblease^  et  Spfendeur  des  Flevr9  de  Lys  (Fari«, 
1626).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy,  Ginirałe,  s.  y. 

Raulin,  Jean,  a  French  preachcr,  was  bora  at 
Toul  in  1443.  Afler  finishing  his  studics,  he  roceired 
the  degrce  of  D.D.  Bcfore  this  time  he  had  composcd 
a  commentary  upon  the  Logic  of  Aristotle.  In  1481  he 
was  madę  president  of  the  college  at  Nayarre,  and  so 
acquitted  himself  that  he  was  greatly  cstecmed.  Dc- 
siring  to  liye  a  roore  sccluded  life,  he  cntered  the  Abbey 
of  Clugny  in  1497,  and  by  his  exemplary  life  Icd  many 
others  to  fullow  his  example.  Undcr  the  direction  di 
cardinal  Amboise,  he  greatly  aided  in  reforming  tbe 
Onler  of  St.  Benedict.  Raulin  enjoyetl  the  same  repata- 
tion  as  Barlette,  Millaid,  and  Menot.  His  scrmons  irere 
plain,  methodical,  and  replete  with  citations  madę  from 
sacred  wri tings  and  scholara.  He  wrote,  Epistoła  (Paru. 
1520)  '.^Doctrmale  de  Triplici  Morie,  SaturaB,  Cul- 
pctf  et  Gfhemue  (ibid.  1520).  His  Sermons  in  Litin 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  He  died  Feb.  G,  1514. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  y. 

Raomer,  Frederio  vO]i,  tbe  acoomplisheil  Ger- 
man historian,  was  bom  at  Worlitz,  in  Anhalt-Dessau. 
in  1781.  In  ]8mie  was  appointed  profcsaor  of  Yi\sMtx 
at  Breslau,  and  in  1819  bo  was  called  to  Berlin.  lo 
1859  he  was  released  from  the  duty  of  lecturing,  but  he 
still  continued  till  near  his  death,  June  13, 1873.  He 
was  tbe  Nestor  of  all  German  historians,  and  senior  of 
all  the  liying  German  professors.  He  is  the  author  ofthe 
well-known  IJistory  ofthe  ffokenataujen  Dynasty  (1'ii^ 
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27,  and  oflen,  6  voIs.),  a  work  deseiring  praiso  for  its 
interesttng  narnitive  of  the  eyents  of  a  romaiitic  period. 
Ile  also  published  Lecture*  <m  Ancienl  UUtory  (3d  ed. 
1861,  2  Yols.) : — Iliitory  of  Europę  from  the  Close  ofthe 
Ibth  CerUury  (1832-50,  8  voLs.),  a  work  marked  by  the 
Gonciliatory  style  in  wbich  it  describes  the  contentioiis 
of  yarious  religious  and  political  parties.  Besides,  be 
MTTOte  a  number  of  other  worka,  as  Ilctndbuch  zur  Gesck» 
d.  Literatur  ( 1864-C6),  etc.,  which  we  paM  over.  See  LU- 
erarischer  Handiceuer,  1873,  p.300 ;  Gostwick  and  Har> 
risoii,  Outlines  o/ German  Literaturę,  p.  551 8q.     (B.  P.) 

Raumer,  Karl  Gheorg  von,  doctor  of  phtloaophy 
and  theology,  brother  of  the  well-known  historian  Fred- 
eric  (q.  v.),  was  born  April  7,  1783,  at  Worlitz,  in  An- 
halt-Dessau.  Having  gradaated  at  the  Joacbimsthal 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  he  went  to  Gottingen  for  the 
atudy  of  languages,  history,  and  poetry.  From  Guttin- 
gen  be  went  to  Halle  in  1803,  wbere  he  attended  Łbe 
lecŁures  of  Wolf  and  Becker,  and  where  he  also  madę 
the  acqaaintance  of  Steffens,  who  introduced  him  in 
1805  to  the  famous  geologist  Werner  at  Freiberg.  In 
1808  we  see  Raumer  at  Paris,  in  1810  at  Berlin ;  in  1811 
he  is  professor  and  member  of  council  for  mining  at 
Breslau.  The  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  he  acted 
as  adjutant  to  generał  Gneisenau,  being  orer,  he  was 
called  in  1819  as  professor  to  Halle,  where  he  remained 
till  1823,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  conseąuence 
of  distrust  arouaed  against  him.  He  then  acted  as  tu- 
tor in  the  Dittmar  Educational  lustitution  at  NUmberg, 
when,  in  1827,  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  died,  June  2, 1865.  Raumer  took  a  very  lirely 
and  active  interest  in  all  roatters  promoting  the  king- 
dom  of  God.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of,  PcUa- 
stiaa  (Leipsic,  1835,  and  of  ten  sińce)  i^Der  Zug  der  Itra- 
eliten  aus  Aegyptm  nach  Canaan  (ibid.  1887) : — BekrSffe 
zur  bUdischen  Geographie  (ibid.  1843)  :—Geschichłe  der 
Padagoffik  (3d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1857, 1861,  4  yols.):— and 
as  the  editor  of  Augustine^s  Confeseiones,  with  notes 
(ibid.  1856,  and  often).  See  FUret,  Btbl.  Judaica,  iii,  134 ; 
Zuchold,  Biblioth,  Tkeoloff,  ii,  1033 ;  Literarischer  IJand- 
weiser,  1873,  p.  300;  Winer,  Theohg.  Handbuch,  ii,  722; 
Thomasius,  Redę  am  Grabę  des  Ilerrn  Karl  r.  Raumer 
(Erlangen,  1865) ;  Raumer,  Leben  voh  ihm  telbst  (Stutt- 
gart, 1866)  ;  Hauck,  Tkeolog,  Jahreabericht,  1865,  p. 
734  są. ;  1866,  p.  361  8q.     (R  P.) 

Raumer,  Rudolph  Ton,  professor  of  languages 
and  son  of  Karl  Georg  yon  Raumer,  was  born  April  14, 
1815,  at  Breslau.  He  prepared  himself  at  the  gymnasia 
in  Erlangen  and  NUrnberg,  and  in  1832  entered  the 
Uniyersity  of  Erlangen,  continuing,  howeyer,  his  stud- 
ies  at  Gottingen  and  Munich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
lecturing  at  Erlangen,  in  1852  was  madę  professor  in 
ordinar}',  and  died  there  Aug.  30, 1876.  He  wrote  Die 
Eimńrkunff  des  Christenthums  avf  die  althochdeutsche 
Spracke  (Stuttgart,  1845),  which  he  concludes  with  the 
remarkable  words  that  *'  the  destiny  of  our  (the  Ger- 
man) pei  p!e  will  always  be  connected  with  Christian- 
ity:" — Ein  Wort  der  Ver8tandigung  uber  die  Schrijt: 
die  EinwirkuTig  des  Christentkums,  etc.  (ibid.  1852) : — 
Geschichłe  der  germanischen  Pkilologie,  vorzugsweise  in 
DeułschUmd  (ibid.  1870).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Tkeolog. 
ii,  1083;  LUerarischer  flandweiser,  1873,  p.  300;  1876, 
p.  352 ;  Schneider,  Theolog.  Jahrbuck,  1878,  p.  226  Bq. 

(RP.) 

Raiia(B),  Lucas,  one  of  the  earlier  Lutheran  minis- 
ters  in  this  country,  was  boru  in  1723  in  the  city  of  Her- 
roanstadt,  in  TransyWania.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucas 
Raus,  an  eminent  German  diyine,  under  whose  careful 
training  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  mental 
and  morał  culture.  Designed  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
hif  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  unirersities  of  Leip- 
sic and  Jena.  He  iramigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1750,  and  at  once  identitied  himself  with  its  interests. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  Philadelphia,  and,  as  there 
were  few  organized  Lutheran  churches  at  the  time  and 
the  membera  were  scattered,  his  work  was  yeiy  much 


of  an  itinerant  character.  In  1754  he  remoyed  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which 
oocurred  July  U,  1788.  Mr.  Raus  enjoyed  the  rcputa- 
tion  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  conyersed  with  great  iluency  in  seyeral 
modem  languages.  His  descendants  are  still  numbered 
among  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  he  so  iong  la- 
bored.     See  Luth.  Obserrer,  April  19, 1878. 

Ranscher,  Joseph  OriistAR,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent ecclesiastical  princes  of  Austria  and  of  the  19th 
centur>%  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1797,  at  Yienna,  being  the 
son  of  an  imperial  oiBcer.  He  first  intended  to  study 
law,  which  he  did  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and,  almost  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  27,  1828. 
For  two  years  he  labored  as  yicar  at  HUtteldorf,  not  far 
from  Yienna,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Salzburg  as  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  and  Church  hisior}\  Herę  he  com- 
menced the  elaborat ion  of  a  comprehensiye  Church  his- 
tory, of  which  the  first  two  yolumes,  reaching  down  to 
Justinian  (Sulzbacb,  1824-29),  promised  so  well  for  the 
young  author  that  he  undoubtedly  would  hayc  become 
one  of  the  brightest  stan  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians  were  he  left  in  his  position;  but  in  1832  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Yi- 
enna, and  from  that  time  on  he  was  inyested  with  dif- 
ferent  offices,  to  which  also  belonged  the  insŁruction  of 
the  present  Austrian  emperor  aiid  his  brothers.  In 
1849  the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  prince 
Friedrich  yon  Schwarzenberg,  his  former  pupil  and  now 
his  friend,  appointed  Rauscher  to  the  bishopric  of  Seck- 
au.  For  four  years  he  discharged  his  episcopal  duties, 
amid  great  difficulties,  in  the  most  zealuus  and  happy 
manner,  when,  in  1853,  the  emperor  appointed  him  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see.  In  his  new  position  the  em- 
peror intrusted  to  him  a  mission  which  foreyer  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  Church  history  of  Aiuitria, 
yiz.  the  negotiation  of  a  concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  Apofttolic  See,  which,  unhappily  for  Austria,  was 
signed  Aug.  18, 1855.  For  this  deed  Rauscher  was  madę 
cardinal,  Dec  17  of  the  same  year.  For  t wenty  years 
Rauscher  moulded  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
affairs  of  Austria;  for  his  position  roade  him  not  only 
the  intimate  counaellor  of  the  emperor,  but  also  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  It  would  be  too 
Iong  to  enumerate  his  numerous  speeches  and  pastorał 
letters,  which  are  all  distinguished  both  by  the  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  by  their  rhetoric  and  noble  lan- 
guage.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Yat- 
ican  Council,  and  died  Nov.  24, 1875.  See  LUerarischer 
Handweiserj  1875,  p.  470 ;  Kurtz,  f^hrbuch  der  Kirchen" 
geschichte  (9th  ed.  MiUu,  1874),  ii,  844,  363  8q.    (B.  P.) 

Rantenberg,  Johann  Wilhelm,  father  of  the 
Inner  Mission  it  Hamburg,  was  bom  at  Moorflath,  near 
Hamburg,  March  1,  1791.  He  studicd  at  Kieł  under 
Twesten,  and  at  Berlin  under  Neander,  who  both  influ- 
enced  him,  and  brought  him  nearer  to  Him  whom  he 
afterwards  prodairoed  with  such  feryor  and  blessing. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  George,  a  suburb 
of  Hamburg,  where,  amid  many  difficulties  and  obsta- 
clea.  he  labored  for  Ibrty-fiye  years.  He  prorooted  ev- 
ery  Christian  enterprise  which  furthered  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  many  societies  which  he  assbted  with 
his  word  and  co2.isel  are  his  lasting  monument.  He 
died  March  1, 1865.  Rautenberg  b  well  known  as  a 
hymn-writer  and  preacher.  AfLer  his  death  Sengel- 
mann  published  Fesiliche  NachkUmge,  a  coUection  of  169 
hymnological  pieces  (Hamburg,  1865);  he  also  pub- 
Ushed  Predigten  (ibid.  1866).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschm  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  292  sq.;  ZuchoW,  Biblioth. 
Theolog,  ii,  1034 ;  Lowe,  Denkwiirdigheiien  aus  dem  Le^ 
ben  u.  Wirhen  Rautenbergs  (Hamb.  1866);  Hauck,  The- 
ologischer  Jahresbericht  (1866),  ii,  198  są.,  701  są.  (a  P.) 

Rantenatranch,  Franz  Stephan,  a  Crennan  the- 
vlągiaQ  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  bom  at  Platten,  Ba- 


hemii,  in  17S4,  became  ■  Benedktine  monk  it  Bnn- 

cinoD  law.  In  177B  he  wm  m»de  preUtiu  of  ihc  con- 
T«it  ind  diiecior  of  the  theologiod  ficully  >c  Pnigu«, 
■nil  in  the  roIlDwiuR  ytai  wu  called  to  Yienna  to  usist 
in  the  Ministry  of  Educstion.  He  dicd  it  ErUu,  Hun- 
guy,  in  1TS5.  He  wu  a  mnre  than  urdinary  man,  and 
aa  B  Komanut  enjoy«d  Ihe  confidence  of  all  libenl- 
minilcd  men.  He  wm  ■  f«vnrite  aL  tha  court  of  Ihe 
Kholuly  emperar,  and  wu  ihe  intimate  friend  or  llont- 
beim  (q.  V.),  whOBe  liberał  ideu  he  fiYored;  but  on 
theae  very  accounls  he  had  much  to  autfeT  from  the  en- 
mity  of  the  Jciuila.  He  prepared  the  actieme  for  Che 
courK  of  instruclion  for  the  theologicil  facuUy  in  the 
Auattian  tiniveriities,ai)d  publiahecl  Beveral  minor  woilu. 
On  the  Dccasion  of  the  yittt  v(  pope  Pius  VI  in  Yienna, 
he  wrate  Paliioi,  Bitrachtiaigai,  etc, ;  but  he  ii  beat 
knawu  by  his  Synnpiit  Jarit  Eidetiuttici  (Vienns, 
l';6).  Sec  Sabrockh,  Kirchtngricli.  leil  der  Rr/orma- 
lUm,  vii,  144  Bq.— Heriog,  Rtal-Eiieyklop.  a.  v. 

Ravana  (from  the  c«um1  of  the  Sansmt  rw,  ery, 
alarm ;  hence  literally  he  oho  cauaea  alitm)  ta  the 
name  of  the  Mktkaiha  (ą.  v.)  who,  at  the  titne  af 
Rinn,  ruled  over  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and,  having  cairied 
Dff  Sita,  Ihe  wife  ot  lUma,  to  hia  reaidenee,  wu  alti- 
Diatcly  conąueicd  and  slain  by  the  laller.  Ravaua  ia 
deacribed  u  having  been  a  giant  with  ten  tatx*,  and,  in 
eonaeąuence  of  autteritiea  and  derotion,  u  having  ob- 
tained  from  Siva  a  proiDise  whieh  beitowed  uptni  hitn 
unlimited  powcr,  evcn  over  the  goda.  Aa  the  promise 
oT  Siva  coiild  nat  be  reroked,  Viahnu  evaded  ila  efilcacy 
in  becaming  incamate  aa  RAma,  and  hence  killed  the 
dtoinon-Biant Ckaiabari'i  Eneydop.^y.    See  Yihhhl'. 

Bavaiiali  Fif.rrk,  ■  Freuch  Protratant  theologian, 
waa  bom  about  1680,  He  wai  a  descenduit  of  the  cel- 
ebratcd  Jean  Mercier.  Ile  wu  paelor  of  a  ctiurch  at 
Souiet  Hia  worka  are,  BOliollitca  Sacra,  tict  The- 
mirat  SciijUura  Cinwniae  Ampluiimui  (Genera,  1650, 
iem,2\a\B.):—AdJilaiarnlaNavaaiUlibliellifcai- 
erom  (ibid.  1G85). 

RaTOD  p^jł,  'on*';  Sept.  and  New  Te5N  r 
Viilg.  eorcui),  the  well-knoirn  bird  of  ihat  naoie  • 
ia  menlioned  in  caiiona  paaaagea  in  the  Bibie.  Tbere 
ia  110  doubt  thal  the  Heb.  'oreb  ia  correctiy  trantlated, 
the  old  veniona  agreeing  on  Ihe  point,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy,  ftom  a  root  (2^5)  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  favor- 
ing  thia  rendering.  A  iBven  wu  sent  out  hy  Noah 
from  the  ark  to  aee  whether  the  watera  werc  abited 
(Gen.  viii,  T).  Thii  bird  waa  not  allowed  as  food  by 
the  llosaic  law  (Lit.  xi,  lf>) ;  Ihe  word  'oiib  ia  doubt- 
leii  uBed  in  ■  generic  aenw,  and  indudea  other  apccics 
of  the  genus  Cvn>ui,  auch  u  tbe  craw  (C.  coromr),  and 
the  hoodcd  crow  (C.  coniii).  Raveii»  were  the  meana, 
nndei  the  divine  command,  af  auppoiting  the  prophet 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Chetith  (1  Kingi  xvii,  4,  G).  The 
ai«expressly  mentioned  aainstancesof  God'*  protecling 
love  and  goodnesa  (Job  xxxTiii,  41  -,  Lukę  xii,  24 ;  Pna 
exlvii,9).  Theyare  enumcnlcd  with  the  owi,  tbe  bi 
teni,  etc,,aa  marking  the  desolation  of  Edam  (lał.  xxxi 
11).  "The  locks  of  the  bcloved"  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  Uacknesa  of  the  taren's  plumage  (Cant.  v,  II) 
The  raven's  iaimivoroiii  habita,  and  especially  his  read 
iness  ta  attack  the  eye,  aie  alliided  to  in  Prov.  xxx,  17 
See  Oreb.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  differ  inalerialty  frotn 
the  Hebrew  and  our  A.  V.  in  «cn.  viii,  7 ;  for  whereu 
in  Ihc  Hcbrew  we  read  "that  the  raven  went  foith  ta 
and  fro  [from  Ihe  ark]  until  the  waleń  were  dried  up 
in  Ihc  twa  old  veraians  named  above,  tagcther  with  the 
Sytiac,  the  raven  is  repreaented  u  "  nnt  tetuminf;  unt 
the  water  waa  dried  from  off  the  earth."  On  Ihis  siib- 
ject  the  rcflder  may  tefer  to  Houhigant  {Xot.  Ctit. 
12),  Bochart  (I/ieroa.  ii,  801),  Rasonmilller  ISeiol.  in 
r.  7-.),  Kaliach  (Gtntru),  and  Patrick  {Cotamnlary 
who  showa  tbe  manifeit  incorreclneH  of  tbe  SepU  in 
reptcsenling  tbe  raven  as  keeping  away  from  the  ark 
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while  the  watera  laated,  bat  u  retnming  to  it  when 

they  were  dried  up.  The  expte«aion  "  to  and  fm"  clenriy 
proyea  that  the  raren  mual  have  retnrtied  to  the  ark  ai 
inlrn-ala.  The  bird  would  doubtleaa  hare  found  food  in 
the  floating  carcaisea  of  the  deluge,  but  would  rFr[aire 
a  morę  aolid  realing-graund  than  they  could  afToid.  Ser 
DELUGlt.  The  lubject  of  Elijah'>  tuitenance  at  Cbnith 
by  meana  of  Tavena  hsa  giyen  occasioo  to  much  fancifol 
•peculation.  It  hu  been  atcempted  to  ihow  thal  the 
'oreUn  ("rayena")  were  the  people  of  Urbo,  ■  Hnill 
lown  near  Cherilh ;  this  theory  hu  been  well  anaweted 
by  Reland  (PitlaU.  ii.  913).  Othera  hare  foiind  in  the 
rayena  merely  merchantij  while  Michaelis  bu  altempt- 
ed  ta  show  ihat  Elijah  merely  plundertd  the  rarena' 
neala  of  harea  and  otber  gamę!  Keil  (CoHiinai'.  on  I 
Kingu  xvii)  mikn  the  fulkłwing  just  obserłatiou :  ■■The 
iext  know*  nothing  of  bird-catching  and  ncst-robbing. 
but  acknowlcdgeatheLonl  and  Creator  of  the  creat  uret, 
who  connuiaiM  the  ravens  lo  pnivide  hia  aervaiil  wiih 
bread  aiid  Iteah."  It  bu  alao  been  well  replied  that  an 
anjmaluntlt  furfuod  Dr  aacrifice  diduot  necesaaiily  defile 
what  it  toucheiL  "An  aaa  wu  aa  unclean  u  a  raven; 
yet  no  one  wu  polluled  by  riding  on  an  asa,  or  by  eat- 
ing  tbat  which  an  oss  had  carried."  An  ubjection  morę 
to  Ihe  poini  would  be  that  ihe  flesh  which  ravei)a  wuuU 
bring  would  Ieave  the  prophet  no  opportunity  of  being 
aatisfied  that  it  was  nich  ai  he  could  legallv  reaive; 
either  Ihat  it  wu  the  flcsh  of  a  clean  beaat,  or,  if  w. 
that  it  had  not  died  with  the  blood  nndrained.  But  lo 
this,  too,  the  anawer  is  obviouB;  if  Jehovah  could  » 
restrain  and  avecTule  the  instincta  of  thcae  rorańon) 
birds  ag  to  make  them  miniWer  to  his  «ervaot,  he  could 
also  takc  care  Ihat  they  ahauld  aelecl  nothing  bul  what 
waa  flt,  and  he  could  give  Elijah  confidence  that  it  wai 

See  Eltjah. 

The  raven  belnnga  to  the  order  Iniruorti,  riinily 
Corrida,  The  ravcn  ia  ao  gcnerally  confounded  wilk 
the  carrion  cmw  that  even  in  the  worka  of  natunliłD 
the  flgure  of  the  lalter  hu  >omeIima  been  suhclituted 
for  Ihat  of  the  former,  and  (he  mannera  of  both  baw 
been  niixed  up  togcther.  They  are,  it  ia  true.  lery 
aimilar,  belonging  to  the  same  Linoaian  genua,  Comrf, 
and  baving  the  same  inienaely  black  color;  bot  the 
raven  is  the  largcr,  weighing  about  three  poanda;  bu 
proportionably  a  smiller  head,  and  a  bill  fuller  a 
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ack  color  i: 
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height.  Unlike  Ihe  crow,  which  ia  gregariooa  in  iis 
habils,  the  raven  will  not  even  sufler  its  yonng,  fmm 
the  moment  they  can  shift  for  themsdvca,  to  reinain 
w  tb  u  ta  haun  and  herefore,  thongh  a  b  rd  fwnd 
neatly  all  couutnea,  |    ia  uowhere  abuiuUn    (Bo- 
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chart,  Jlieroz,  ii,  796  eq.;  Kimchi  on  Psa.  xir,  7). 
WheŁher  the  raveii  of  Palestine  is  the  oommon  species, 
or  the  Corvu$  montanus  of  Temminck,  is  not  quite  de- 
termined ;  for  there  is  of  the  rayens,  or  greater  form  of 
crows,  a  smaller  group  includlng  two  or  three  others,  all 
fiimUar  in  maimers,  and  uulike  the  carrion  crows  {Cor~ 
rut  corone,  Linn.)f  which  are  gregarious,  and  aeemiug- 
\y  identical  in  both  hemispheres.  Soroetimes  a  pair  of 
ravens  will  descend  vrithouŁ  fear  among  a  flight  of 
crowa,  take  poasession  of  the  carrion  that  may  have  at- 
tracted  tbem,  and  keep  the  crows  at  a  distance  till  they 
Łbemselres  aro  gorged.  (Comp.  Horace,  A/>.  i,  16,  AU ; 
Aristoph.  Thesrnoph.  942).  The  habits  of  the  whole 
genas  typitied  by  the  name  Web  render  it  unclean  in 
the  Hebrew  law;  and  the  malignant,  ominous  expre8- 
sion  of  the  raven,togetherwith  the  color  of  itsplumage, 
powers  of  roice,  and  solitary  habits,  are  the  causes  of 
that  unirersal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it. 

In  the  mythological  history  of  the  Gentiles,  we  6nd 
the  appellation  of  Rayens  bestowed  upon  an  onicular 
order  of  priesthood.    In  Egypt,  it  seems,  the  teniples  of 
Ammon  were  seryed  by  such — perhaps  those  priests 
that  occur  in  the  catacombs  playing  on  harps,  and 
clothed  in  black.    Morę  than  one  tempie  in  Greece  had 
similar  rayen  priests.     It  was  the  usuol  symbol  of 
daughter  among  the  Scandinayians ;  and  a  raren  ban- 
ner  belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  also  to  the  Saxon8 ;  one 
occurs  among  the  ensigns  of  the  Normans  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  Benedic- 
tine  abbeys  on  the  Continent  to  maintain  in  a  very 
large  cage  a  couple  of  rayens,  where  seyeral  are  record- 
ed  to  haye  liyed  aboye  fifty  years.     The  Rayen  of  the 
Sea,  that  ominous  bird  in  Northern  my  thology,  is  prop- 
erly  the  oormorant — the  morrran  of  the  Celtie.    Jew- 
ish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories  of  this  bird 
and  its  cnielty  to  its  young ;   hcnce,  say  some,  the 
Lord^s  expre8s  care  for  the  young  rayens  afŁer  they 
had  been  driyen  out  of  the  nests  by  the  parent  birtls ; 
but  this  belief  in  the  rayen's  want  of  affection  to  its 
young  is  entirely  without  foundation.    To  the  fact  of 
the  rayen  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its 
habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for 
food  to  satisfy  its  yoracious  appetite,  may,  perhaps,  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and 
the  inspire<l  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God*s  pro- 
yiding  care.    There  is  somethiog  wcird  and  shrewd  in 
the  expres8ion  of  the  rayen'8  countenance ;  a  unton  of 
cimning  and  malignity,  which  may  haye  contributed 
to  giye  it  among  widely  seyered  nations,  and  in  re- 
mote  ages,  a  character  for  pretematural  knowledge. 
Its  black  hue — the  hue  of  night  and  of  roouming — its 
recluse,  solitary  suspicion,  and  its  harsh  croak   haye 
no  doubt  increased  its  uncanny  reputation.     Certain 
it  is  that  the  **  infausta  oomix"  has  long  been  feared 
and  bated  as  the  messenger  of  eyil  and  the  prog- 
nosticator  of  death,  while  the  Romans  dcdicated   it 
to  Apollo  as  the  god  of  diyination.    An  anonymous 
writer  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  has  ingen* 
iously  soggested  an  explanation  of  its  diyining  power. 
**  The  smell  of  death  is  so  grateful  to  them  that  they 
ntter  a  load  croak  of  satisfaction  instantly  on  perceiy- 
ing  it.     In  passing  oyer  sheep,  if  a  tainted  smell  is  per- 
oeptible,  they  ery  yehemently.    From  this  propensity 
in  the  rayen  to  announce  his  satisfaction  in  the  smell 
of  death  has  probably  ańsen  the  common  notton  that 
he  is  aware  of  its  approach  among  the  human  race,  and 
foreteUs  it  by  his  croakings.     I  haye  no  doubt  the  idea 
is  founded  in  truth,  although  I  think  the  ooming  eyent 
is  not  communicated  to  the  rayen  by  any  immediate 
or  supematural  impulse,  but  that  in  passing  oyer  a  hu- 
man habitation  from  which  a  siekły  or  cadayerous 
smell  may  escape,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  an- 
nounce his  perception  of  it  by  his  crics"  (Zoologisf,  p. 
217).    The  sbepherd  has  a  better  reason  fur  calling 
the  rayen  a  bird  of  ill  omen.    A  morę  yigilant  or  morę 
cruel  enemy  to  the  flock  cau  hardly  exist,  and  it  fre- 


ąuently  makes  its  ferocious  assaults  on  the  yet  liying 
yictim.  —  Kitto ;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  Wooći, Bibie 
AnimaU,  p.  439  8q.;  Tristram,  Aa/.  JJisL  of  ihe  Bibie, 
p.l98  8q. 

Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Central  Italy,  forty- 
three  miles  east-southeast  from  Bologna,  and  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  60,000  people,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire (from  A.D.  401),  and  is  not  only  a  yery  ancient 
city,  whose  history  is  of  great  interest  to  Christianity 
on  account  of  its  early  relation  to  the  Church,  but  morę 
particularly  on  account  of  the  different  ecclesiastical 
councils  which  haye  been  held  there,  and  the  disputes 
which  the  metropolitanate  of  Rayenna  maintained  in 
early  medi«yal  days  with  the  bishopric  of  Romę,  espe- 
cially  in  the  7th  century,  under  Constans  (666),  in  the 
8th  against  pope  Hadrian,  and  in  the  9th,  when  in  861 
the  Btrife  was  finally  put  at  rest  at  a  8}iiod  in  Romę. 
Aside  from  the  council  of  bishops  in  419,  called  by  Ho- 
norius  to  decide  upon  the  choice  of  popcs  between  Roni- 
face  and  Eulallus,  the  following  councils  of  Rayenna 
{Concilia  Ravtnnata)  are  noteworthy : 

(I.)  Ileld  July  22,  877,  by  pope  John  VIII,  at  the 

head  of  forty-nine  bishops  (Holstenius  and  Labbe  say 

the  number  of  bishops  was  130).    The  object  of  this 

council  was  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  Church. 

Nineteen  chapters  remain  to  us,  relating  to  the  disci- 

pline  and  priyileges  of  the  Church ;  also  a  letter  con- 

tirming  the  possession  of  a  monastery  to  the  bishop  of 

Autun. 

Chsp.  1.  Enjoins  the  metropolitan  to  send  to  Romę  for 
the  palHnm  within  tbree  moutbs  nfter  his  conrecration, 
aud  forbids  him  to  eiercise  any  of  the  funclious  of  his  of- 
flce  antil  that  be  done. 

2.  Enjoins  that  all  bishops  elect  fball  be  consecrated  by 
their  inetropolitaos  within  three  months  aft  er  electlon, 
nuder  psin  uf  excommunlcatlon. 

3.  Forbids  metropolltans  to  make  one  of  the  palllnm  ex- 
cept  on  grest  fcstiyalB  and  duriug  mass. 

6,  A,  7,  and  8.  Excommunłcate  and  anathemntiae  those 
who  rob  the  Church,  injure  ecdesiastlcs,  and  commlt  ya- 
rions  other  crimes. 

9.  Declares  thora  persons  to  be  tbemselyes  ezcommnnł- 
cated  who  yolontatily  commuuicato  with  the  exconimu- 
nicAted. 

12.  Ezcommnnicates  those  who  abf  ent  themseWes  from 
their  parish  chnrch  on  three  Snndnys  soccessiyely. 

19.  Forbids  Jndges  and  royal  coinmiasiouors  to  hołd 
courts  and  to  lodge  in  churcbes. 

— Labb<$,  Concii,  ix,  299. 

(II.)  Held  in  898  (or  904,  according  to  Labbe)  by 
John  IX,  in  the  matter  of  Formosus  and  Stephen ;  the 
emperor  Lambert  being  present  and  seyenty-four  bish- 
ops.   Ten  regulations  were  approyed. 

1.  Enacts  the  obsenration  of  the  canons  of  the  fnthers, 
snd  all  that  is  contaioed  In  the  capitnlnries  of  Chnrle- 
magnc,  Lonis  le  Deboinialre,  Lothałre,  and  Luiiis  II. 

3.  Cunflnns  the  priyileges  granted  to  the  Church  of 
Romę  by  the  emperors. 

4.  Approyes  nil  that  had  been  done  in  the  Conucil  of 
Roroe,  A.D.  898,  In  the  matter  of  Formosus. 

5.  d,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Relale  to  the  polllicał  circumstan* 
CCS  of  the  Roman  see. 

— Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  507. 

(III.)  Held  in  April,  967.  In  this  council  the  em- 
peror, Otho  I,  yielded  to  the  pope,  John  XIII,  the  city 
and  territory  of  Rayenna.  Heroldus,  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  was  deposed  and  ezcommunicated ;  the  act 
of  deposition  being  subscribed  on  April  25  by  the  em- 
peror and  fifly-seycn  bishops,  including  the  pope.  Last- 
iy,  Magdeburg  was  erected  iuto  an  archbishopric :  this, 
howeyer,  was  not  completed  until  the  following  year. — 
Labbe,  CtmcU,  ix,  674. 

(IV.)  Held  May  1,  997,  by  Gerbert,  archbishop  of 

Rayenna,  and  eight  suffragans.     Three  canons  remain, 

of  which 

1.  CondemnH  an  infamnns  cnotom  which  ezisted  in  the 
cathedral  of  Raveuua  of  selling  the  holy  eucharist  aud 
chricim. 

— Labbć,  ConciL  ix,  766. 

(V.)  Held  April  30, 1014,  by  the  new  archbishop,  Ar- 
nold, to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by  the  long  yacancy 
of  eleyen  years,  and  the  intnision  of  Adalbert,  who  had 
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anlawfully  conferred  holy  onlere  and  dedicated  cerUin 
churcbee.  It  was  determined  that  those  apon  whom 
ordere  had  been  thus  conferred  should  remain  suspended 
until  the  matter  could  be  minuŁely  considered;  and  that 
the  consecrations  of  churches  and  ontories  madę  by 
Adalbert  were  nuli  and  void. — Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  833. 

(VI.)  Held  by  Peter,  cardinal  of  St.  Anastasia,  iu 
1128.  Herę  the  patriarcha  of  Aąuileia  and  Yenice,  or 
Grade,  were  depoaed,  baving  been  convicted  of  favoring 
schismatics.— Pagi ;  Labbe,  ConciL  x,  936. 

(YII.)  Held  in  1286,  July  8,  by  Bonifacias  the  arch- 
bishop,  who  presided,  aasisted  by  eight  bisbops,  hin  suf- 
fragans.     Ninę  canona  were  published. 

8.  Ezhorts  the  clergy  to  RlmugiTing,  aud  granta  indal- 
gencea  to  those  who  feed  and  clothe  the  poor. 

8.  Rehites  to  the  dress  of  the  clergy ;  and  forbids  them 
to  carry  arms  withont  the  bishop*8  permiAslon. 

5.  Ordere  that  the  nsual  daiiy  distribntlons  shall  be 
madę  only  to  those  canona  who  attend  the  holy  offlce. 

— Labbe,  ConcU.  xi,  1288. 

(YHI.)  Held  in  1310  by  Hainaldus  the  archbishop, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Templara.  Preaent,  eight  bishopa 
of  the  proYince,  three  inąuisitors,  two  preaching  friara, 
and  one  Minorite :  aeyen  Templars  were  brought  before 
thera,  who  constantly  affirmed  their  innocence.  On  the 
following  day  it  waa  determined  that  they  who  had 
confesaed  from  a  fear  of  torturę  only  should  be  consid- 
ered  Innocent;  nerertheleas,  there  were  five  who  went 
through  the  canonical  ordeal. — I^bbe,  Concil.  xi,  1633. 

(IX.)  Held  in  1311  by  Rainaldus  the  archbishop,  five 
btshops  and  six  proctora  attending.  Thirty-two  canons 
were  published. 

.  9.  Orders  masa  to  be  said  daily  for  a  month  by  the  other 
bi«hops  in  behalf  uf  a  bishop  deceased. 

8.  Ordera  that  yearly,  on  Jnly  20,  a  soleron  serrice  chnil 
be  said  for  the  aeceaaed  bishops ;  aud  that  on  that  day 
twelve  poor  persons  shall  be  fen. 

4.  Bnjolns  the  snme  thlng  on  behalf  of  patrona  and  ben- 
efuctors  of  churches. 

6.  Ordera  that  the  sacraments  be  administered  fastinii^. 

10.  Enjoins  cnrates  to  warn  the  people  erery  Snnday, 
nfler  tbo  gospel  and  oflTertory,  of  tue  festirals  aud  fnst- 
days  in  the  cominju:  week. 

11.  Orders  that  ihe  form  of  baptism  ahall  be  pnblicly 
sald  in  chnrch  three  times  a  year. 

15.  Ordera  thiit  the  cauon  "  omnia  utrinsąne  sexna*'  shall 
be  published  at  Advent  and  Lent.  That  medical  men 
shall  not  vlslt  a  patleut  a  second  time  if  he  have  not  called 
in  thepriest. 

16w  Forbids  to  glye  a  beneflce  to  any  one  who  cannot 
read  or  chant 
18.  Ordera  annnni  synods. 

28.  Ordera  that  Jews  shall  wear  a  distlngnishlng  badge. 
26.  Reuews  the  canouicnl  penalties  for  strikiug,  mal- 

treating,  and  drivlug  the  clergy  from  their  churches. 

— Labbd,  Concil,  xi,  1569. 

(X.)  Held  in  1314  by  the  aame  archbishop,  aasisted 
by  six  bishops  and  four  deputies.  T wenty  canons  were 
published. 

2.  Forbids  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  pereons  under 
twenty-flve  years  of  age ;  also  to  ordain  a  deacon  under 
twenty«  and  a  snb-deacon  uuder  aixteen  yeara. 

6.  Ordera  that  the  church  bells  shall  be  rung  whcn  a 
bishop  passes,  that  the  people  may  come  out  to  recelve 
his  blessiug  npun  their  ićnees;  also  regnlates  the  form  to 
be  obseryed  by  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  upou  the  blsh- 
op*s  visit. 

8.  Declares.  under  pain  of  escommnnication,  that  no 
monks,  or  other  persona,  can  claim  ezemptlon  fi'om  epls- 
cnpal  Yisitation  upou  plea  of  prescriptive  right,  or  any 
otner  plea. 

10.  BuactB  that  the  clergy  shall  be  soberly  dressed ;  that 
they  shall  not  carry  arms,  nor  dress  iu  colured  clothes ; 
that  they  shall  wear  a  close  cassock,  observe  the  tousure, 
and  keep  thefr  hair  cut  short,  etc 

11.  Forbids  men  to  enter  the  monastic  houses  of  fe- 
males. 

14.  Ordera  cnrates  to  teach  their  people  the  form  of  bap- 
tism at  least  ouce  a  year. 

16.  Orders  fastin^  and  almseiying  on  the  three  days  be- 
fore the  meetiug  of  proYinciaTconiicils. 

29.  Reyokes  Łbe  permission  glveu  to  monks  to  proach 
indulgeuces. 

—Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  1603.  See  also  Milman,  Hiat,  of 
Latin  ChriałianUy ;  Hefele,  Conciltent/esch.  vol.  v,  et  al. ; 
Landon,  Manuał  of  CounciU^  s.  v.  For  the  Council  of 
Rayenna  held  in  1317,  see  Boloona. 


RavenBcroft,  John  Stark,  D.D.,  an  Episcnpal 
minister  in  America,  afterwards  bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  was  bom  near  Blandford,  Prince  George  County, 
Ya.,  in  1772.  He  entered  William  and  Mary  College  in 
1789,  but  with  little  profit,  and,  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land aoon  after,  aettled  in  Lunenbnrg  County.  In  1810 
his  mind  changed,  and  he  joined  the  "  Republican  Meth- 
odists,"  and  became  a  lay  elder  in  their  Church.  Ile 
was  subaeąuently  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopsl 
Church,  became  assistant  minister  at  Richmond,  and 
was  elected  bishop  the  same  year.  In  1828  he  retired 
to  Williamsburgh  from  ill-health,  and,  on  his  return  to 
North  Carolina,  died  March  5,  1830.  He  published 
seyeral  Sermona  and  Charge$: — also,  The  Dociriue  of 
the  Church  Vindicatedj  etc.  i—Rerealed  Religion  DtfenA- 
ed  agawMt  the  No-Commmt  Ptincipie,  Sixty-one  Ser- 
mona  and  a  Memoir  (2  yols.  8yo)  were  also  published 
after  his  death.  See  Sprague,  A  nnala  ofthe  A  mer,  Put- 
pitj  y,  617. 

Raven8croft,  Stephena,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  pious  aud  respecta- 
ble  parentage  in  Staffordshire,  England,  March  6, 1803, 
was  conyerted  yery  young,  and  lioensed  to  preach  in 
his  eighteenth  year  by  the  Wesleyana.  In  1838  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Ile  waa  a  great  ad- 
mirer  of  republican  institutions,  and  as  loyal  a  citizen 
as  eyer  breathed  the  free  air  of  America.  In  1839  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  appoint- 
ed  to  Booneyille.  His  8ubsequent  appointments  were 
Mount  Yemon,  New  Lebanon,  Carlisle,  Spencer,  Bl(X)n>- 
field,  and  Bowling  Green.  Wbile  on  the  last-named 
charge  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  located  at  his  own 
reąuest.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Point  Com- 
merce,  and  supplied  Linton  and  New  Albany  circuitA. 
He  afterwards  trayelled  as  a  Bibie  agent  in  Clark  and 
Floyd  counties  until  his  health  became  bo  poor  that  he 
had  to  giye  up  the  work  entirely.  He  then  moyed  to 
Rockport,  Ind.,  where,  as  a  supply,  he  ended  his  nine 
yean'  seryice  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1859  he  was  re- 
admitted  into  conference  and  placed  on  the  superannu- 
ated  list,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death. 
In  1869  he  moyed  to  Worthington,  Ind.,  and  in  1870  to 
Peteraburgh,  Ind.,  where  he  was  appointed  postmaster, 
and  where  he  died,  Oct.  20, 1871.  See  Minutę*  of  Conf. 
1872,  p.  79. 

RaTensoroft,  Thomaa,  an  eminent  English  mu- 
sical composer,  deseryes  a  place  here  for  his  deyotion  to 
sacred  subjects.  He  was  bora  in  1592,  receiyed  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul*s  choir,  and  had  the  dc- 
gree  of  bachelor  of  musie  conferred  on  him  when  only 
tifteen  yeara  of  age.  In  1611  appeared  his  MeHamata, 
Muaical  Phanaiea^  a  collection  of  twenty- three  part- 
songs,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty;  and  three  yean 
later  he  brought  out  another  collection  of  part-songs 
under  the  title  of  Briff  Diacourata,  with  an  eaaay  on  the 
old  musical  modes.  Tuming  his  attention  to  pśalroody, 
he  published  in  1621  a  collection  of  psalm-tunes  for  four 
yoices,  entitled  The  Wht^  Booh  of  PaalmSj  compoaed 
into  Four  Parta  6y  Sundry  Authora  to  auch  Tunea  aa 
have  been  and  are  uauaily  aung  in  England^  Scołland, 
Waleaj  Germany^  Iłal^j  France^  and  the  Ketherfanda, 
This  was  the  firet  publication  of  tts  kind,  and  all  siroibr 
worka  of  later  datę  haye  been  largely  indebted  to  it. 
Among  the  contributore  to  thls  collection  were  Tallis, 
Morley,  I>owland,  and  all  the  great  mastera  of  the  day ; 
the  name  of  John  Milton,  the  father  ofthe  poet,  appears 
as  the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tunes;  while  St. 
Dayid's,  Canteii>ury,  Bangor,  and  many  othere  which 
haye  sińce  become  popular,  are  by  Rayenscroft  hiroself. 
Each  of  the  150  Psalms  bas  a  distinct  melody  assigned 
to  it.  Two  coUections  of  secular  songs  similar  to  the 
MeliamałOj  and  entitled  PammeUa  and  Deuteromelia^ 
haye  been  assigned  to  Rayenscrofl;  but  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  were  composed  by  him, 
while  he  may  haye  reyised  and  edited  the  whole.  A 
selection  from  the  MeUamała,  Brief  Bitcoursea^  Pttnh- 
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melta,  and  Denteromdia  was  printed  by  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  1823.  Ue  died  abouŁ  1640.— Chamben.  See 
alao  EnffL  Ch,  RegUUr,  voL  i;  Amer,  Quar.  Ch,  J2ev. 
Jan.  1871,  p.  526. 

RaveBteyn,  Josse  (in  Latin  TiUłanus)^  a  Belgian 
theologian,  was  bom  aboat  1506  at  Tielt,  Flandera.  He 
was  educated  at  Loavain,  and  taaght  theology  there. 
He  was  sent  by  Charles  Y  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1551),  tben  to  the  CoUoquy  of  Worms  (1557),  and  di»- 
tinguisbed  himself  at  tbese  ecclestastical  councils  by  bis 
knowledge  and  moderation.  In  1559  he  replaccd  Kuard 
Tapper  in  the  charge  of  the  nuns  who  had  the  care  of 
the  hospital  of  Louvain.  He  had  twice  been  elected 
rector  of  the  unfyersity  of  Łhat  city,  and  held  divera 
benefioes  of  imperial  muniticenoe.  "  He  was,'*  said  Pa- 
quot,  "  a  wise  doctor,  quick  at  controrernr,  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Church,  and  mach  opposed  to  the  errors 
of  Baius,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  most  ardent  adver- 
aary."  He  died  at  Louvatn  Feb.  7, 1571.  His  princi- 
pal  writings  are,  Confeaaionia  ediia  a  MtRUtrit  A  nticer- 
pieflsibus  Confutatio  (Louvain,  1567,  8vo);  the  Confes- 
aion  of  the  pastors  had  already  been  refuted  by  William 
of  Linda : — Apologia  Catholiea  Cot^ukUionUf  etc  (ibid. 
1568,  8vo);  directed  against  the  Cewturies  de  Magdę- 
hourff,  of  which  Matthew  Flach  Francowitz  was  the 
principal  author: — Apologia  Decretorum  ConeilH  Tri- 
derUini  de  Sacramenii*  (ibid.  1568-70, 2  yols.  12mo).  He 
leli  seyeral  works  in  manuscript. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GinercUe,  s.  v. 

Raylgnan,  Gustayus  Francis  Sayier  Dela- 
CROix  DE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  of  our  times,  and  also  a  distingiiished  member 
of  the  Jesnit  Order,  was  bom  at  Bayonne  Dec  2, 1795. 
He  studied  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Pari^  and  was 
by  his  parents  intended  for  the  legał  profession,  which 
he  also  entered  by  obtaining  his  degree  and  being 
named  auditor  of  the  Cour  Royale  at  Paris.  In  1821 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  The  prospect  thus  opened  for  him,  howerer, 
lost  its  attraction  after  a  changc  of  riews  in  religion 
had  madę  him  serious  about  the  futurę,  and  in  1822  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  relinąuishing  his  career  at  the 
bar,  and  entering  the  Church.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  soon  passed  into 
the  no^itiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montrouge,  and  thence 
to  Dole  and  St.  Acheul  for  his  theological  studies,  at 
the  termination  of  which  he  was  himself  appointed  a 
professor.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  soul  found  ex- 
pression  in  many  of  the  materiał  forms  which  prevail  so 
generally  among  the  Romanists  of  his  order.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  wore  for  a  long  time,  as  a  mark  of  penancc, 
a  leather  girdle  stuck  fuli  of  needles,  around  his  waist, 
on  the  bare  body.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France  in  1830,  father  Rangnan  withdrew  to  Freiburg, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  to  teach  in  the 
achools  of  his  own  order;  but  after  some  time,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  gained  sufficient  notoriety  by  the 
afflictive  discipline  of  his  body,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  roore  congenial  duty  of  preaching,  first  in  sereral 
of  the  Swiss  towns,  and  afterwards  in  Savoy,  at  Cham- 
bery,  at  St.  Maurice,  and  othcr  places.  At  length,  in 
1835,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  was  chosen  to  preach 
the  Lenten  sermons  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin 
in  Paris;  and  finaUy,  in  1837,  was  selected  to  replace 
Lacordaire  (q.  y.)  at  Notre  Damę  in  the  duty  of  eon- 
ducting  the  special  **  couferences**  for  men  which  had 
been  opened  in  tbat  church.  For  ten  years  father  Ra- 
yignan  occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success  which  bas 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  his  Conjerences  are  regarded 
as  mo<lels  of  ecciesiastical  eloquenoe.  In  1842  be  un- 
dertook,  in  addition,  to  preach  each  evening  during  the 
entire  Lent;  and  it  is  to  the  excea8ive  fatigue  thus  in- 
duced,  aa  well  as  to  the  many  trials  imposed,  tbat  the 
prematurc  break-down  of  his  strength  is  ascribed.  To 
the  labois  of  the  pulpit  he  added  tbose  also  of  the  press. 


He  published  an  Apolngy  of  his  order  in  1844;  and  in 
1854  a  morę  extended  work  with  the  same  yiew.  CY«- 
meia  Xni  et  CUment  XIV  (2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  Li/e  of  Clement  XIV  by  the 
Oratońan  father  Theiner.  These,  with  some  occasional 
Sermons  and  Conference$^  constitute  the  sum  of  the  pub- 
lications  issued  during  his  life.  In  1855  he  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  to  preach  the  Lent  at  the 
Tuileńes.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1858,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  PańflL  Nonę  of  the  Jesuit  preachers  of  our 
times  haye  so  zealously  labored  among  the  Protestants 
as  father  Rarignan,  but^  alas!  too  frequently  he  em- 
ployed  measures  in  no  way  adding  honor  to  the  already 
orercast  name  of  the  Jesuitical  order.  His  Memoir* 
haye  been  published  by  his  brethren,  and  a  coUected 
edition  of  his  works  and  remains  bas  been  for  some  time 
in  progp-ess.  The  Menioir  bas  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish,  under  the  title  of  The  L\f€  of  Father  Rarignan^  by 
father  De  Ponleyoy  (Dublin,  1869;  N.  Y.  1869). 

Ravle  is,  in  ecciesiastical  language,  the  name  of  a 
cloak  wora  by  women  mouraers.     See  Mourkino. 

Rawlett,  John,  an  English  theologian,  was  bora 
about  1642,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  diyinity  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1686.  He  pub- 
lished. Rxplication  ofthe  Creedy  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Lond.  1672,  8yo;  1769,  8vo)  :— 
Diałogue  beiiteen  Tioo  Protestants  (1686,  Syo) -.—Chris- 
tian Monitor,  in  Welsh  (Oxon.  1689, 8vo)  -.—Treatise  of 
Sacramental  Cotenanting  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1692,  8yo). 

Rawley,  William,  an  Anglican  diyine  of  some 
notę,  was  bora  about  1588,  and  was  educated  at  Bene't 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  madę  fellow  in 
1609.  He  finally  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1612  became 
rector  of  Bowthorpe,  Norfolk ;  in  1616,  yicar  of  Land- 
be-ach,  Cambridge.  He  was  chaplain  and  amanuensis 
to  lord  Bacon,  and  8ubsequently  chaplain  to  Charles  I 
and  Charles  II.  He  wrote  prefaces  and  dedications  to 
some  of  Bacon's  works,  and  translated  seyeral  of  them 
into  Latin.  In  1638,  after  Bacon's  death,  he  published 
them  in  folio  form ;  and  in  1657  he  published,  under  the 
title  of  ResuscitatiOf  seyeral  other  of  Bacon*s  tracta,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  author  prefixcd.  In  1661  he  repob- 
lished  the  Resuscitatio,  with  additions.  He  died  in  1667. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  al  y. 

Ran^lin,  Richard,  an  English  Independent  diyine, 
was  bom  in  1687,  and  flourished  as  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent congregation  in  Fet  ter  Lane,  London.  He 
died  in  1757.  He  published,  Christ  the  Righteousness  of 
his  Peoplff  seven  Discourses  on  Justifcation  bg  Faith  in 
Him  (1741,  8yo;  1722, 1797, 12mo). 

Ra^i^lisgB,  Charles,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  some 
notę,  was  bora  May  24,  1813,  at  Cbeltenham.  He  was 
destined  for  mercantile  life,  but  finally,  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  Wesleyans,  he  was  conyerted  and 
taken  into  the  Church.  In  1836  he  entered  the  minis- 
tr}%  and  for  twenty-nine  years  fllled  some  of  the  best 
circuits  in  the  connection.  He  last  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Swansea  (English)  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  July  14,  1865.  See  Cambria  Dailg 
Leader  (of  tbat  datę). 

Rawlinaon,  George,  an  English  diyine,  noted 
also  as  a  scientist,  was  born  in  1828,  and  was  educated  at 
King*s  College  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1854  he  was  madę  curate  of  St  Mar>''s,  Yincent  Square, 
London.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied 
Sciences  at  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  where  he  re- 
mained  until  his  death  in  September  foUowing.  He 
published  in  1857,  at  Bombay,  a  work  on  dynamics. 
His  Elementarg  Statics,  edited  by  Edw.  Sturgis,  was 
published  at  Cambridge  and  London  (1861,  8yo).  See 
AUibone,  Diet,  ofBrit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  y. 

Ran^linson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  diyine,  noted 
also  as  an  educator,  flourished  in  the  flrst  half  ofthe  17th 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  St.  £dmund*s 
Hall.     He  published,  Three  Sermons  (Lond.  1609-11: 
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Oxon,  ]$12,  4to}:^Senm(m  om  1  /fnwL  r,  24  (ibid. 
1C1<>,  4Uf)  '^Hermaiu om  Lmke  zru,  4X  ^Lond.  161^,  4to) : 
^/Vy«r  /vitf  fiermoma  (ISia,  4io>  See  AUibooe,  DitL 
of  iSrit.  amd  A  mer.  A  ulkori,  u  r» 

Ra^non,  Ortndal,  m  eańj  Ainericin  prpacher. 
WM  U/m  in  16.Vf,  and  wm  edtacated  at  Harrcrd  O^Iege^ 
wh^^re  he  graduAted  in  1678.  Ile  eoŁered  thc  ministry-j 
and  wan  ptAtiyr  crf  a  Pre«łiyŁenan  crjogregatioo  at  Meo- 
don,  5IaML,  frcMn  108^^)  aotil  fais  d€atb,  in  1715.  He  pttt>- 
YiMUeti  KUdum  HemumM  (Boat.  1709, 16fDo).  See  Ma- 
tber,  iMjiihs  o/Good  Mem, 

Ra'«rAOii,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  Engli«b  dirine,  iloar- 
ithed  near  tbe  opf^ning  of  laat  century  as  canoo  of  Licb- 
fteld.  He  publiiibed  nine  mngle  Srrmfma  (17(0-16;,  and 
a  Sarratiee  of  bia  caae  (Umd.  1737,  8vo;.  See  Watt, 
Bib.  BrU,  u  r.  { 

Bay,  Benjamin,  an  Englub  clerKTmao,  flouriabed  , 
in  Łbe  linit  balf  of  tbe  laat  century.     He  waa  perpetnal . 
curatc  of  Suriieet  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,  and  died  in  | 
1760.     He  contributed  to  tbe  Trtjuu,  of  ike  Spaidimg  ■ 
/Socu/yf  to  Łbe  Oenilemam^t  Magazinf^  1744  (on  an  an- 
cient  coin,  etc.),  and  to  tbe  Philosophical  Trantaciion$f 
1751  (on  a  watcr-ipout),  and  left  lome  works  in  manu- 
•cńpt.    See  AUibone,  IHct,  of  BrU,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort, 

&  Y. 

Ray,  John,  a  celebrated  Engliab  nataralint,  of  bom- 
bie ongtn,  but  indomitable  peneverance,  was  tbe  autbor 
of  two  workt  ahowing  tbe  relation  of  adence  to  religion 
{Th€  WiMdom  ofGod  in  ike  Worlu  of  Creaium  [Lond. 
1691,  and  ofun  aince];  and  Three  Phytico-Theotoyical 
Disrou  rtfs  [  i  bid.  1693,  and  latcr]  ).  He  waa  born  in  1628 
at  Black  Notley,  in  £8aex ;  waa  educated  at  Braintree 
Hcbool,  and  at  Otbarine  Hall  and  Trintty  0>llege,  Cam- 
bridge ;  loat  hta  fellowahip  in  tbe  latter  college  by  refua- 
ing  U)  comply  witb  the  Act  of  Unifonnity ;  Łravelled  on 
tbe  Oontinent  for  tbree  yeara  witb  Mr.  Willougbby  and 
othcr  friende;  became  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society, 
and  dicd  in  1705.  Hia  worka  are  numeroua  and  yalua- 
ble,  chicfly  on  acientillc  and  literary  aubjecta.  See  Al- 
libone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Autkon,  a.  y. 

Ray,  Thomas,  a  miniarer  of  tbe  Methodiat  Epia- 
copal  Cburch,  was  bom  in  I*ennaylvania,  Oct.  18, 1794, 
became  a  Chriatian  in  early  life,  and,  after  preacbing 
for  acveral  yeara,  in  1833  joined  the  Indiana  Conference, 
within  whoae  limiŁa  he  travclled  untll  hiadeath,  Jan.81, 
1871,  at  Inwood,  Ind,— Minutet  ofA  nn,  Conf,  1871,  p.  184. 

Raybold,  (ieorok  A.,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodiat 
Epiacopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Thiladelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18, 1802.  Ho  was  conyertcd  in  April,  1822,  and  began 
to  preach  in  1825.  In  April,  1829,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodiat  Epiacopal  Church,  and  Joined  the  Meth- 
odiat Protcatant  Church,  but  reunitcd  witb  th()  Meth- 
odiat Epiacopal  Church  in  Scptember,  1831.  In  1833 
he  waa  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Onfer- 
ence,  ordaincd  deacon  in  1835,  and  cldcr  in  1837.  When 
the  New  Jeraey  Conference  waa  formcd,  he  was  aet  off 
with  it,  and  continued  to  fili  the  acrcral  appointments 
to  which  he  waa  assigncd  until  1817,  whcn  he  was 
gran  ted  a  aupemumerary  relation.  For  over  thirty 
yeara  he  waa  a  great  aufforcr  from  diaeaae,  and  yet 
maintaincd  a  devout,  paticnt  apirit  untll  hia  death,  at 
Haddonflcld,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4,  IS7G.—M inufea  of  Annual 
Conference  ofthe  M,  E,  Church,  1877,  p.  159. 

Rayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  Icamcd  miniater  of  the 
BapŁiMt  detiomination  in  England,  waa  born  at  War- 
wick  Jan.  29, 1753.  In  hia  cińUlhood  ho  developcd  re- 
narkable  talenta  aa  a  acholar.  Having  becn  thoroughly 
traincd  under  the  tuition  of  hia  father,  he  became  his 
aaaiatant  in  the  achool  under  hia  charge,  and  hia  auc- 
ccasor  whcn  he  rctircd  from  hia  official  duticsL  He  be- 
gan to  preach  in  1771  at  Northampton  and  its  vicinity. 
In  1781  hc  became  coUeague  with  hia  father  in  the  pas- 
torato  of  the  Northampton  cburch,  and  aole  pastor  on 
the  rcniovaI  of  hia  father  to  Euiield.  He  occupied  this 
positiuu  for  ten  yeara,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 


president  of  tbe  BapiMC  lifńtr  ia  tlMi  płaR.     H-^-* 

beeoiitiBaedaBtilluideat]kllaT2a.l«2SL    BnwmLr.- 

Terały  confcrred  tbe  dc^ree  of  DJ>.  om  Dk. 

1772L    UU^/aMM,cte. 

and  pnUiabcd  in  two  octaro 

moa  of  Dr.  Rayland  by  Robot  HaB  laia^tA  a  b»  -^ 

cbanniog  portiaitore  of  tlńa  rairllft  mam.     •  J.  Ł.  ^. 

Raymond,  9r.  (Spaniaii,  &m  Rmaam\  a  E  ^=.xr 
CatboUc  preUtc  who  flonridied  ia  Spasa 
balf  of  the  13tb  oentory,  b  fRąacatły  eaOed  by 
name  Aoaaofaf,  wbich  he  owca  to  tfae  fact 
taken  oaC  of  tbe  body  of  bis  iDoCber  aftcr  1 
tbe  Ceaarean  opefatioii.    He  waa  tlias  bora 
Catalooia,  in  1201,  and  waa  of  a  geBtlnna*a  fiaBi!  j   < 
amall  fortone.     Hb  carly  life  waa  ap^  ia  the  ^  -..a- 
tain  fastneaaca  of  bb  natirc  cuuatiy  ;  bas  whca  W  Ł&i 
attained  to  tbe  yeara  of  a  laaUuei  ro*^  he 
tbe  coart,  and  tbere  attiacted  attcntioo. 
tion  of  hu  royal  aaaociates  diaguated  faiai,  aod  he  adwl:  *  t 
tbe  retireraent  of  tbe  dotater.     He  joined  the  Oiika  «4 
Mevcy,  wbicb  aimed  at  tbe  redemption  of  capliTea  frr-r^ 
tbe  Bloora,  and  waa  admitted  by  tbe  fooBdcr  hims^łf. 
8t.  Peter  Nobnco  (q.  r.).    Wbile  in  Algiesa 
taken  np  by  tbe  autborities,  and  paniabed  witb 
ating  tortnres  of  tbe  body;  but  he  boie  all  meeklr.  a:i-J 
e^en  continaed  hb  work  alter  hb  releaae.    The  »t«^cy 
goea  that  tbe  goremor,  wben  infbnaed  of  the  incarahi^- 
ity  of  Raymond*8  zeal  of  propegandism,  had  hiaa  aieir^d 
anew,  and  bb  lipa  were  boied  tbioogh  witb  a  ied-b>< 
iron  and  fastened  witb  a  padlock.     He  was  releas«:-i 
after  eight  montba*  imprisonment,  and  taken  back  u> 
Spain  by  friends  of  bta,  and  under  direction  of  tbe  p«»oe 
of  Romę,  who  ahortly  after  madę  him  a  caidinaL     He 
waa  abo  madę  tbe  generał  of  hb  Mder,  and  as  aoch  was 
invited  to  vbit  Romę.     On  hia  way  tbitber  be  feU  siok 
at  Canlona,  only  ais  milea  from  Barcelona,  and  di^d 
Aog.  81, 1240.    Both  pope  Gregory  IX  and  kiug  James 
of  Aragon  aaaiated  at  hb  funeraL     Pope  Alexander  W\ 
inaerted  Raymond^a  name  in  tbe  Martyrologff  in  1657. 
See  Butler,  Lives  ofthe  Saiais,  viii,  567  8q. 

Raymond  op  Magnru>nne,  a  French  mediarral 
prelate,  flourbhed  near  tbe  opening  of  tbe  12tb  oenturr. 
It  b  aupposed  tbat  he  waa  ofthe  family  ofthe  nobks  of 
Montpellier.  He  waa  bbbop  from  1129,  bot  not  with- 
out  opposition.  Bernard,  count  of  Subatantion,  linding 
tbe  cboioe  of  Raymond  contrary  to  bb  views,  lor  re^ 
venge,  tried  to  deatroy  the  cburch  of  Magnelonne;  bot 
tbe  conatanc}"  of  Raymond  triumpbed  orer  tbb  opposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  aame  Bernard  to  make  public  eon- 
feaaion  of  hb  fault.  The  name  of  tbb  bbbop  is  cited  in 
many  of  the  acta  mentioned  or  publbbed  by  the  GaUia 
ChtiśHana  and  VBitioire  de  Lanffuedoc  of  M.  Yaiaaette. 
He  died  in  Noyember,  1159. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ce- 
nerale,  a.  v. 

Raymond  op  Prnaport  (Saint),  a  Spanbb  I>o- 
minican,  waa  bom  in  1175  at  the  chfiteau  of  Penafort, 
in  Catalonia,  and  belongcd  to  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Spain  allied  to  the  royal  bouac  of  Aragon.  He  was 
educated  at  Barcelona,  and  madę  auch  progress  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  the  liberał  arts  at  that 
place.  He  went  to  perfect  himaelf  at  the  Unirersity 
of  Bologna,  where  he  receiTed  the  title  of  doctor  in  ci  vii 
and  canonical  law.  Attractcd  by  his  reputation,  which 
was  atill  rising,  Bcranger,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  on  his 
rctuming  to  his  church  from  Romę,  went  to  see  him  at 
Bologna,  and  aucceeded  in  persuading  him  to  retura 
with  him  to  Spain.  He  did  not,  however,  content  him- 
aelf with  the  merę  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  hia  canon- 
icate  and  hia  archdeaconry  in  the  Barcelona  cathedral, 
but  waa  very  much  occupied  with  all  manner  of  good 
worka.  He  finally  felt  perauaded  to  take  the  Dominican 
habity  April  1,  1222.  Hia  emmple  waa  followed  by 
scYcral  persona  diatingniahed  for  their  knowledge  and 
birth.  Pope  Gregory  IX  called  him  to  Romę,  and  em- 
ployed  him  in  1228  in  tbe  collection  of  tbe  Beerełats: 
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lie  wished  even  to  raise  him  to  the  metropolitan  aee  of 
l^arragona,  but  Raymond  preferred  the  solitude  of  Bar- 
celona to  a\\  the  advantagea  whicb  his  friends  had  hoped 
for  him.    Nominated  generał  of  hia  order  in  1238,  he 
gave  up  his  charge  two  years  later,  and  oontributed 
much  by  his  zeal  and  oounsel  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Order  of  Mercy.    Peter  Nolaacns  was  one  of  his 
converts,  and  so  were  many  other  distinguished  charac- 
tera  of  that  period.   Indeed,  his  influence  is  said  to  have 
been  so  g^reat  that  the  ezpulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  is  principally  attribnted  to  him.    Raymond  was 
alao  madę  the  spiritual  director  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
and  he  persuaded  his  royal  master  James  to  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  his  kingdom  and  in 
Languedoc,  and  the  popes  permittcd  him  to  proyide  for 
the  offices  of  this  tribunal.    Pope  Clement  TUI  canon- 
ized  him  in  1601.    We  have  of  his  worka  a  collection 
of  DecreiaU,  which  forms  the  fifth  rolume  of  the  canon 
law.     This  collection  is  in  five  books,  and  the  author 
haa  joined  seyeral  decrees  of  the  councils  to  the  cousti- 
tutions  of  the  popes :— a  Summa  on  penitence  and  mar- 
riag^  which  he  had  printed  many  times :  —  an  abńdg- 
ment  of  this  work,  and  diyers  other  works  which  have 
not  been  printed,  and  which  do  not  merit  it.   Raymond 
de  Penafort  died  at  Barcelona  Jan.  6, 1275.    He  is  com- 
mcmoratcd  Jan.  23.— Uoefcr,  iVc>ttr.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 
iSee  Butler,  Lites  of  the  Saints,  i,  200  są. ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
son,  Legendary  and  Afythohffical  A  rt  (see  Iudex). 

Raymond  op  Sabumdb  (or  Skbundb),  a  French 

ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  natire  of  Spain,  but  flourished 

in  the  first  half  of  the  15Łh  century  at  Toulouse,  is  noted 

as  a  philosopher  and  tbeologian.    About  1436  he  taught 

roediclne  at  Toulouse,  and  perhaps  also  theolog}'.     He 

la  cspecially  noteworthy  as  the  author  of  Liber  NaturcB 

s.  Creaturam,  etc,  which  has  had  seycral  emendations 

and  translations.    Raymond  sought  in  a  rational,  yct 

in  some  respects  rather  mystical,  roanner  to  dcmonstrate 

the  harmony  between  the  book  of  naturę  and  the  Bibie. 

He  asserts  that  man  has  received  from  the  Almighty 

two  books,  wherein  he  may  diacoyer  the  important  facts 

which  concem  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  riz.  the  book 

of  Revelation  and  that  of  Naturę ;  affirming  the  latter 

to  be  the  most  uniyersal  in  its  contents,  and  the  most 

perspicnous.     He  endeavored  by  specious  rather  than 

solid  arguments  to  deduce  the  theology  of  his  age,  even 

in  its  morę  pcculiar  doctrines,  from  the  contemplation 

of  naturę  and  of  man.    ^  Setting  out  with  the  consider- 

ation  of  the  four  stages  designatcd  as  merę  being,  lifc, 

sensation,  and  rcason,  lUymond  (who  agrees  with  the 

Nominalista  in  regarding  self-knowledge  as  the  most 

certatn  kind  of  knowledge)  provcs  by  ontological,  phys- 

ico-telcological,  and  morał  arguments  (the  latter  bascd 

on  the  principle  of  retribution)  the  existence  and  trin- 

ity  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  lorę  to  God,  who 

first  loved  ua.     His  work  culminates  in  the  mystical 

conccption  of  a  kind  of  love  to  God  by  which  the  lover 

is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  lovcd"  (Ueber- 

weg).    This  attempt  of  Raymond  of  Sabunde  to  prove 

the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  rerclation  of  God 

in  naturę  has  no  imitators.    It  certainly  deserred,  from 

its  just  obscr\'ationa  on  many  subjects,  especially  on 

morals,  greater  auccess  than  it  met  with.     Montaigne 

directed  to  it  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by  a 

translstion  he  madę  of  it.     (See  Montaigne's  obaerra- 

tiuns  in  his  Esaatfs,  lib.  ii,  eh.  xii.)     The  best  Latin 

cditions  of  the  Liber  NałurcB  are  those  of  Frankfort, 

1635,  and  Amsterdam,  1761.     See  Matzke,  Die  nałurL 

TheoL  des  R,  r.  Sab.  (Breslau,  1846);  Nitzsch,  Qu<rst, 

Raimimdana,  in  Zeitack.  fur  hist  TheoL  1859.  No.  3; 

Zockler,  TheoL  Natur,  (Frankf.  1860),  voL  i ;  Hagen- 

bnch,  //ist.  of  Docłrinet  (see  Index) ;  Ritter,  ChristL 

Philos,  ii,  747-764;  Ueberweg,  Ilist,  of  Philot,  i,  465- 

467.— Herzog,  JUal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Raymond,  Łully.    See  Łullt. 

Raymond,  Martin,  a  Spanish  Dominican  who 
flourished  in  the  13th  century,  near  its  middle,  was  in 


1250  presiding  officer  of  the  eight  collegcs  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  had  erected  in  the  Domin- 
ican convents  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 
The  principal  object  of  these  schools  was  to  flt  out  mis- 
sionaries,  and  to  aid  the  work  of  missions  in  all  possible 
ways.  Our  Raymond  was  one  of  the  grcatest  promoters 
of  that  work  in  his  time,  and  his  name  deserres  to  bo 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Christian  missions.  He 
died  after  1286.  He  is  especially  known  by  his  Puffio 
Fidei  contra  Maurot  et  Judaos,  ed.  by  De  Yoisin  (Paris, 
1651),  and  by  Carpzov  (Leipsic,  1687).  See  Hagenbach, 
Hi*t.  of  Doctrines,  i,  383;  ii,  17. 

Raynand  (Rainaldi),  Throphilus,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  Nov.  15, 1583,  at  Sospello,  near 
Nioe.  He  studied  at  Avignon,  and  became  quite  ac- 
complished  as  a  student  of  phUosophy.  In  1602  he  en- 
tered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  madę  one  of  their 
teachera  at  Lyons.  At  first  he  taught  elementary 
branches,  but  soon  found  advancement,  and  was  finally 
giyen  a  professorship  of  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1631  he  was  chosen  coufessor  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sa- 
Yoy,  and  repaired  to  Paris.  Herę  he  was  roade  uncom- 
fortable  by  unpleasant  relations  to  Richelicu,  who,  hav- 
ing  been  atUcked  by  a  Spanish  theologian  for  the 
alliance  of  the  French  govemment  with  the  German 
Protestants,  had  asked  Raynaod  for  a  rpply  and  been 
refused.  Raynaud  was,  at  his  reąuest  to  the  order, 
transferred  to  Chambćry,  and  this  bishopric  soon  becom- 
ing  Tacant,  he  was  solicited  to  fili  it.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  pleased,and  even  prepared  to  return  to  Lyona. 
He  did  not  again  reyisit  Saroy  until  1639,  and  then 
only  to  his  unhappiness.  He  had,  during  his  sojoum 
at  Chambery,  Gontract«d  a  cloee  friendship  with  fathei 
Pierre  Monod,  his  companion ;  and  when  he  hcard  of 
his  detention  in  the  fortress  of  Montmćlian,  he  tried  in 
erery  way  to  hare  it  brought  to  an  end.  Richelieu 
took  otfence  at  this  ardent  affection,  which  was  natural 
between  friends,  and,  not  being  willing  to  permit  rela- 
tions between  Raynaud  and  a  prisoner  of  the  state,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  court  of  Saroy  the  ar-> 
rest  of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  at  Carpen- 
tras,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Papai  States.  But 
the  ayersion  of  his  enemies  would  not  leaye  him  long 
undisturbed.  By  order  of  the  cardinal-Iegate  Antonio 
Barberini,  he  was  conducted  to  Ayignon,  and  lockcd  in 
a  chamber  of  the  pontifical  palące.  With  difficuUy  re- 
leased, he  left  for  Romę,  with  the  manuscript  of  Hetero^ 
elita  Spiritualia,  of  which  the  impression  had  been  sus- 
pended,  submitted  it  for  examination  to  father  Ale- 
gambe,  and  obtained  the  authority  to  publish.  In  1646 
he  retumed  to  Romę  in  company  with  cardidal  Fcde- 
rigo  Sforza,  and  was  presented  to  the  pope  and  the  Sa- 
cred  College  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of 
the  papai  rights.  He  aftenrards  madę  two  joumcys 
to  the  Etenial  City,  the  first  time  in  1647,  and  there 
occupied  for  some  time  a  theological  chair;  the  sccond 
time  in  1651,  when  he  assisted  at  the  generał  asscmbly 
of  his  order.  He  aftcrwards  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish  himself  at  Lyons,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  teaehing  and  composing  his  works.  He  died 
Oct  31, 1668.  Father  Raynaud  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  good  friar :  he  was  sober,  pious,  and  ycry  charitable ; 
but  by  his  pen  he  did  not  spare  his  adyersarics,  and 
showed  himself  seyere  and  irascible.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  works,  which,  though  extrayagant  in  style,  tedi- 
ous,  and  triyial,  were  nearly  all  rcceiyed  with  fayor. 
Tiraboschi  was  unable  to  forbear  compariug  them  "  to 
one  of  those  yast  magazines  fuli  of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  ancient  and  modem,  useful  and 
useless,  in  which  every  one  could  find,  with  taste  and 
paticnce,  eyer}*thing  which  suited  him."  The  writinga 
of  pere  Raynaud  worth  mentioning  here  are,  Thcohgia 
Naiuralis  (Lyons,  1622,  1637,  ito) :— Splendor  Yeritatis 
Moralia  (ibid.  1627, 8vo;  under  the  name  of  Stephanus 
Emonecus)  i—Moralis  IHsciplina  (ibid.  1629,  fol.) :— /«- 
diculus  Sanctorum  Luffdunensium  (ibid.  1629,  12mo) : — 
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Calcinismus,  Vegtiarum  Religio  (Pańs,  1630, 12ino;  un- 
der  the  iiamo  of  Kiytere) : — De  Communione  pro  Mor^ 
iuis  (LyoDB,  1630, 8vo);  he  prelends  that  the  Bacnmenta 
liave  no  virŁue  except  for  those  who  receive  them  un- 
oensured  by  the  Chtirch  of  Korne: — De  Martyrio  per 
Pestem  (ibid.  1630, 8vo) ;  Ln  the  index  of  this  book  he 
tńed  to  show  that  those  ivho  exp08ed  themselres  vol- 
untańly  to  the  plague  in  assistiiig  those  who  had  it  were 
the  real  martyrs: — Nova  Liberłałia  Explicatio  (Paris, 
1632,  4to);  againsŁ  father  Gibieuf,  an  Orator: — Meta" 
morphosis  Lałronis  in  Apostolum  ApostoUque  in  Latro- 
nem  (Lyons,  1634,  2  voLs.  8vo);  foUowed  by  seyenl 
other  treatises:— i>«  Ortu  Infantium  contra  Naturom f 
per  Sectumem  Cassaream  (ibid.  1637,  8vo) ;  a  singular 
and  curioufl  book : — Ilipparchus  de  Reiiffioso  Negotiatore 
(Francopolis  [Chambćr}'],  1642,  8vo);  a  satiriaU  work, 
translated  into  French  (Chambery,  1645,  8vo)  by  Tri- 
pier,  teacher  of  the  natural  childrea  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy ;  and  Amsterdam  (1761, 12mo) : — Dypticka  Mariana 
(Grenoble,  1643,  4to):  —  Stalą  Bonorum  Eccletiastico- 
rum  (Lyona,  1644,  4to)  :^De  Incorruptione  Cadarentm 
(Avignon,  1645,  8vo) ;  a  diasertation  written  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  which  was  found  in  1642  at  Car- 
pentras  without  any  signs  of  decompoeition,  although 
it  had  been  buried  for  a  łong  time ;  Kaynaud  pretendcd 
that  the  Incomiption  of  the  body  was  not  due  to  natural 
causes,  nor  to  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  but  to  God  him- 
self ;  but,  adds  he,  as  this  lasŁ  supposition  is  far  from 
being  demonstrated,  it  will  be  well  to  fiud  what  God 
himself  has  decreed  on  this  subject : — f/elerocliia  Spiri" 
tualia  (Grenoble,  1646,  8vo;  Lyons,  1654,  4to);  a  col- 
lection  of  the  extraordinary  practices  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  introduced  into  religion: — Vit€B  ac 
Mortis  Humana  Terminalia  (Orange,  1646,  8vo);  he 
had  not  then  reasou  to  doubt,  fuUowing  the  author,  that 
God  has  fixed  the  term  of  life  for  the  good  and  the 
wicked;  but  ordinarily  the  length  of  the  life  of  men 
and  their  death  depend  upon  natural  causes : — Triniłas 
Patriarcharum  (Lyons,  1647, 8vo) ;  notices  upon  Sime- 
on  Stylites,  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  Ignatius  de  Loyola : 
— Erotemata  de  Malis  ac  Bonis  Librisj  deąue  Justa  aut 
Injusta  eorumdem  Confocione  (ibid.  1650, 4to) ;  this  work, 
fuli  of  research,  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  hb  De 
Martyrio  per  Pestem :  —  Theoloyia  Patrum  ( Antwerp, 
1652,  foL): — De  Sobria  AUerius  Sexus  Fregue$Uatione 
per  Sacros  et  Religio9o»  Homines  (Lyons,  1653,  8vo) : — 
Scapulare  Marianum  (Paris,  1653, 8vo)  :—De  Pileo  £x* 
teriusgue  Capitis  TegminUfut^  tam  Sacris  quam  Profanit 
(Lyons,  1656,  4to):  —  Eunuchi,  Nati,  Factij  Mytticij  ex 
Sacra  et  Humana  LHercUura  Illustrati ;  Puerorum 
Enuuculatoret  ob  Muticam  quo  Loco  Habendi  (Dijon, 
1655, 4to) ;  under  the  name  of  Jean  Heribert,  he  treated, 
in  a  very  diffuse  manner,  the  subject  of  eunuchs ;  but 
he  had  forgoŁten  the  most  essential  point,  whether  they 
were  able  to  marry ;  this  question  was  very  fully  treated 
in  his  work  Traili  des  Eunuąues  {1707 ^Ato)  •.—Hercules 
Commodianus  (Aix,  1565, 8vo) ;  under  the  name  Hono- 
rat I«eotard ;  it  is  a  virulent  satire  against  Jean  de  Lau- 
noi :  —  TrioM  Fortium  Darid  (Lyons,  1657,  4to) ;  re- 
marks  upon  Robert  d'Arbrisse],  St.  Bernard,  and  Cesar 
of  Bus:— .l/icn  Erangelici  ad  Siwas^  Japionam  et  Oras 
Confines  (Antw.  [Lyons]  1659,  8vo);  under  the  name 
of  Leger  Qtuntin.: — O  Parascerasłicum  (Lyons,  1661, 
4lo)  i—Hagioloffium  Lugdunense  (ibid.  1662,  8 vo): — De 
Immunitate  A  ułorum  Cytiacorum  a  Censura  (ibid.  1662, 
8vo).  8ee  Dupin,  Biblioth,  des  A  uteurs  Ecclis, ;  Nice- 
ron,  MemoireSf  voL  xxvi.  His  Li/e^  written  by  him- 
self, is  prescrred  in  the  Jesuit  Librar>''  at  Lyons.  See 
also  Sotwei,  Script.  Soc,  Je»u. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Ra'ziB  (Pa^iic.Yidg.  Razias\  "oneof  the  elders 
of  Jerusalcm,"  who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  ter- 
rible circumstanees,  that  he  might  not  faU  *Mnto  the 
hands  of  the  wicked"  (2  Mace.  xiv,  37-46).  In  dying 
be  is  reix)rted  to  have  expres8ed  his  faith  in  a  resurrec- 
tion  (ver.  46)— a  belief  elsewhere  characteristtc  of  the 
MaccaboMui  conflict.     This  act  of  suicide,  which  was 


wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  aod  pcople 
(John  v}it,  22;  comp.  Ewald,  Alterłh.  p.  198;  Grtntr^ 
De  Jurę  Beiiif  U,  xix,  5),  has  been  the  subject  of  eon- 
siderable  discussion.  It  was  quoted  by  the  Donatista 
as  the  single  fact  in  Scripture  which  supported  their  fii- 
natical  oontempt  of  life  (Augustine,  Ep,  104,  6).  Ao- 
gustine  denies  the  fitness  of  tbe  model,  and  condemm 
the  deed  as  that  of  a  man  **  non  eligendae  mortis  aapietn. 
sed  ferendse  humilitatis  impatiens"  (Augustine,  L  c; 
comp.  c  Gaud,  i,  36-39).  At  a  later  time  tbe  favor 
with  which  the  writer  of  2  Mace.  viewB  the  conducc  of 
Razis  —  a  fact  which  Augustine  Tainly  denies  —  was 
u^ed  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argument 
against  the  inspiratlon  of  the  book.  Indeed  tbe  whde 
narratiye  breathes  the  spińt  of  pagan  heroism,  or  of  tbe 
later  zealots  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7;  iv,  ],  10), 
and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  oller  no  aatiafacionr 
parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad  loc.). — Smith. 

Rasor  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  foDowing 
words:  1.  M*ma,  morah'  (Sept  mtfipoct  ^vpov\  Vulg. 
noraculOf  ferrum :  from  iTJia,  **scrape,"  or  "sweep." 
Gesenius  connects  it  with  the  root  fiCn^,  ^  to  fear^  [  Tkt' 
saur,  p.  819]).  This  word  occurs  in  Judg.  xiii,  5;  xTi, 
17 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11.  2.  "irP,  ta'ar  (Sept  pop^ia  ;  Yulg. 
^dius :  from  11*^9,  to  lay  bare),  a  morę  generał  term 
(Numb.  vi,  5;  Psa.  lii,  2;  Isa.  vii,  20;  Ezek.  v,  1)  fbr  a 
sharp  Ictti/e  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  xxvi,  23)  or  sword 
("sheath,"  1  Sam. xvii, 51,  etc.;  although  many  r^rard 
this  as  a  different  word  of  the  same  form).     The  barber 

is  designated  by  !S^|,  yaUab'  (Sept  Kovpivc;  Yulg. 
tonsor^  2  Sam.  xx,  8).  **  Besides  other  usages,  the  prac- 
ticc  of  8having  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  row 
must  have  crcatcd  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for  tbe 
special  trade  of  a  barber  (Numb.  vi,  9, 18 ;  viŁi,  7 ;  Ler. 
xiv,  8;  Judg.  xiii,  5;  Isa.  vii,  20;  Ezek.  v,  1;  Aca 
xviii,  18).  The  instruroents  of  his  work  were  probably, 
as  in  modem  timcs,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  mirmr,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  scissors,  such  as  are  describcd  by  Lu- 
cian  {A  dr.  Indoct.  ii,  395,  ed.  Amst. ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv, 
26).  The  proccss  of  Oricntal  8having,  and  espccialiy 
of  the  head,  is  minutely  described  by  Chaniin  (Tojr. 
iv,  144).  It  may  be  remarkcd  that,  like  the  Levite9, 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  accustomod  to  shave  their 
whole  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  36.  37)**  (Smith).  The  P^m- 
ist  compares  the  tongue  of  Doeg  to  a  sharp  razor  (Psi. 
lii,  2)  starting  aside  from  what  should  be  its  true  oper- 
ation  to  a  cruel  purpose  and  effect.  In  the  dennncia- 
tinn  of  the  woes  that  were  to  be  broiight  upon  Judah  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  by  the  instrumentality  of  tbe  Abs>t- 
ians,  we  have  tbe  remarkable  expres5ion,  "In  the  same 
day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  fcet ;  and  it  shall 
also  consume  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  20).  It  seems  likely 
that  there  is  here  an  implication  of  contempt  as  well  as 
sulfering,  as  the  office  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  seldom 
been  estcemed  of  any  dignity  either  in  the  East  or  West 
To  8have  with  the  hired  razor  the  head,  the  feet,  and 
the  beard  is  an  expre8sion  highly  parabolicaL  to  denote 
the  ul  ter  devastation  of  the  countrv  from  one  end  to 

m 

the  other,  and  the  plundcring  of  the  (leople  from  the 
highcst  t«  the  lowest  by  the  Assyriana,  whom  Gotl  em- 
ployed  as  his  instrument  to  punish  the  rebellioua  Jews. 
See  Barber. 

Rea,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  TuUy,  Ireland,  in  1772.  He  croigratnl 
to  the  United  States  in  1799,  and,  a(^er  remaining  at 
Philadelphia  a  short  time,  "I  left  on  foot,**  he  saya, 
"travelled  mostly  alone  tbrough  the  wildeniesa,  sad, 
gloomy,  and  dispirited,  until,  after  many  days,  I  arnved 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  stopping  at  the  houae 
of  Mr.  Porter,  a  Presbyterian  minister.**  He  now  la- 
bored  and  struggled  amid  many  advcrse  circumsfances 
to  secure  a  literary  course  of  education,  tcaching  school 
and  studying  altemately,  until  he  graduated  with  honor 
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at  Jeffcnon  College,  when  it  was  only  a  smali  school 
kept  in  a  log-cabin  near  Canonsborg,  Pa.  He  studied 
theology  under  the  dłrectton  of  Dr.  John  M'Millan,  was 
licensed  by  the  Ohio  Presbytery  in  Jiine,  1803,  and,  af- 
ter  itinerating  awhile  in  the  wilderness  of  Eastern  Ohio 
among  some  Indian  camps,  he  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  newly  organized  chuFches  of  Beechsprings  and 
Crabapple,  over  wbich  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  in  1805.  The  country  was  settled  rapidl^,  and 
bis  charges  grew  as  fast,  so  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary  to  have  the  relation  between  these  two  churcbes 
dissolyed,  that  he  might  labor  all  hb  time  at  tbe  Beech- 
springs. ''So  untiring  and  devoted  was  this  senrant 
of  Christ  that,  besides  constantly  ministering  to  his  own 
large  congregation,  he  found  time  to  be  instrumental 
in  raising  up  some  Bix  or  seven  separate  societies  that 
went  out  as  colonies  from  the  motber  Church,  and  are 
now  self-sustaining  and  prominent  congregations."  He 
died,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-two  years,  Feb.  12, 18&5. 
Dr.  Kca  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Beechsprings  forty- 
five  years,  and  the  history  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
in  £a8tem  Ohio  is  dosely  connected  wilh  hisbiograpby. 
He  was  a  dose,  perseyering  student,  elear  in  the  ar^ 
rangeroent  of  his  subject,  originul  in  his  thinking,  and 
independent  in  thought  and  expres8ion.  See  Wilson, 
Prtsb.  Uiit,  Almanac,  1867,  p.  198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Read,  Francia  H.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Epiacopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harriaon  County,  Ya., 
Nor.  25,  1812,  was  conrcrted  in  his  youth,  joined  the 
Church  promptly  in  1829,  and  in  1834,  feeling  called  of 
God  to  the  holy  roinistr}',  entered  the  travelHng  con- 
ncction  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
Pa.  When  the  West  Yirginia  Conference  was  formed, 
he  became  united  vrith  it,  and  there  labored  until  1855, 
when  he  was  located.  He  remored  to  Illinois,  and 
shortly  aflcr  entered  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Newark  Circuit.  After  two  years 
he  again  took  a  location,  and  remorcd  to  Iowa.  In 
1858  he  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  formation  and  diyińon  of  territory, 
he  fell  first  into  the  Western  Iowa,  and  then  into  the 
Des  Moines  Conference.  His  appointments  in  these 
conferences  were  Hoperille  Circuit,  Osceola,  Chariton, 
Ottawa  Circuit,  Corning,  and  the  Atlantic  District.  )n 
this  field  truły  **he  died  at  his  pont,"  His  death  oc- 
curred  July  IS,  1871,  at  Panora,  Guthrie  County,  Iowa. 
See  Minutes  o/the  Annuai  Con/erenct*,  1871,  p.  218, 219. 

Read,  Henry  Clay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stanford,  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  80,  1826. 
He  graduated  at  Centrę  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1849, 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
1850;  was  Hcensed  by  Transylyania  Presbytery  June 
27, 1850,  and  began  bis  laburs  at  Westport,  Lagrange, 
and  Ballardsyille,  Ky.  In  1851  he  nioyed  to  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  was  ordained  over  that  Church  April  9, 1852. 
In  1858  he  moycd  to  Columbia,  Ky.,  and  engaged  as 
joint  principal  of  the  high-school  in  that  place,  during 
which  period  he  preached  half  of  his  time  lo  the  Church 
there,  and  the  churcbes  of  Edmonton  and  Munfords- 
yille.  In  1859  he  took  fuU  charge  of  the  Church  and 
school,  but  discontinued  the  school  in  1862.  He  was  a 
commiasioner  to  the  General  Asscrably  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  which  met  in  Peoria,  111.,  in  1863.  He 
died  Oct.  23, 1863.  Mr.  Bead  was  a  most  exeroplary 
Christian,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  good  preacher. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  IJist.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  191.    (J.  U  S.) 

Read,  Thomaa  Buchanan,  an  American  artist 
of  some  renów n,  desenres  a  place  here  for  his  distinc- 
tion  in  works  on  sacred  subjects.  He  was  bom  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1822.  When  but  seyenteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  studio  of  a  sculptor  in  Cincin- 
nati,  intending  to  deyote  himself  to  sculpture  for  life; 
but  painting  soon  proyed  the  morę  attractive  to  him, 
and  he  practiced  sculpture  only  as  an  amateur.  In  1841 
he  went  to  New  York,  then  to  Boston,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1846.     He  yisited  Europę  first  in  1850, 


sińce  which  time  he  bas  liyed  in  Florence  and  Bome, 
passing  some  intenral  in  Cincinnati.  His  pictures  and 
his  poems  haye  the  same  characŁeristics,  as  might  be 
expected.  They  are  fuli  of  aerial  grace  and  delicacy ; 
an  exquisite  refinement  and  an  ideał  charro  mingle  in  all 
he  did.  And  yet  he  sometimes  wrote  with  the  spirit 
we  find  in  JSheridasCs  Ride^  and  painted  with  such  force 
as  is  seen  in  Sheridan  and  his  fforse.  Among  his  most 
charming  pictures  is  his  Star  ofBethUhtm,  He  died  in 
Europę,  where  he  had  resided  for  oyer  fiye  years,  while 
on  his  way  borne  in  1872.  • 

Reader,  one  of  the  fiye  inferior  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  The  office  of  reader  is  of  great  aDtiquity  in 
the  Church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  8d  cenuiry.  It 
is,  howeyer,  abundantly  eyident  that  it  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct  order,  the  reader  (in  the  Latin  Church  at  least) 
neyer  haying  been  admitted  to  his  office  by  imposition 
of  hands.  According  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  the 
Bibie  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  appointee,  in  pres- 
ence  of  the  people,  with  these  words :  "  Take  this  book, 
and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  office 
thou  sbalt  faithfully  and  profitably  perform.  Thou 
shalt  haye  part  with  those  who  minister  in  the  Word 
of  God."  At  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  readers  were 
admitted  in  churcbes  and  chapels  for  which  no  clergy- 
man  could  be  procured,  to  the  end  that  diyine  seryice 
in  such  places  might  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
office,  or  rathcr  the  name,  is  still  continued  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  is  tbe  pledge  to  which,  at 
the  time  of  tbe  Beformation,  the  readers  were  obliged 
to  subscribe : 

** /t»>pn'«ni>,  I  sball  not  preach  or  interpret,  bnŁ  odIt 
rend  tbat  which  Is  nppoiuted  by  pnblic  onthority.  I  i*hafl 
not  minister  tbe  sscraments  or  otber  public  rites  of  tbe 
Church,  bnt  bury  the  dead,  aud  purify  wonien  nfter  their 
childbirth.  I  sball  keep  the  register-book  accordłne  to 
the  Injnnctionf.  I  sball  ute  sobrlety  in  appnrel,  and  es- 
pecially  in  the  church  at  common  prayer.  I  sball  moye 
roeu  to  oniet  nnd  concord,  and  not  give  tbem  canse  of  of- 
fence.  I  whall  bring  in  to  mv  ordinary  testimoiiy  of  my 
bebayior  firom  the  nonest  of  tbe  pansh  where  I  dwell, 
within  one  half  year  nezt  following.  I  sball  giye  place. 
n|)on  convenienŁ  waming.  so  tbnnght  by  the  ordinary,  if 
iiny  lennied  minister  shail  be  plared  there  sŁ  the  snlt  nf 
the  patron  of  tbe  parisb.  I  snall  clnim  no  morę  of  tbe 
firaiu  Bequestered  of  snch  cnre  where  I  shnll  serve  but  as 
It  sbnll  be  thonght  meet  to  the  windom  of  the  ordlnary. 
I  sball  daily,  at  the  least,  read  one  chnuter  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament.  and  one  other  of  the  New,  with  good  adyiiement, 
to  tbe  increase  of  my  knowledge.  I  ehnll  not  appoiut  tn 
my  room,  by  reiison  of  my  abfence  or  ^łckness,  nny  other 
man,  bnt  shall  leaye  it  to  the  snlt  of  the  parish  to  the  or- 
dlnary for  asaigning  some  otber  able  mnn.  I  sball  not 
read  bnt  iu  poorer  parishes,  destitnte  of  incnmbente,  ex- 
cept  in  the  time  of  sicknew,  or  for  otber  good  considera- 
tions  lo  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary.  I  »nall  not  oiienly 
iutermeddle  with  any  artMcer*s  occnpatinns,  as  coyetonsly 
to  eeek  a  gain  tbereoy,  haying  łn  ecclesiastical  liylng  the 
snm  of  twenty  nobles,  or  above,  by  the  year." 

In  Scotland  also,  at  the  Beformation,  readers  were  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  common  prayers 
— that  is,  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Gencya.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  or  administcr  the  sacramcnta. 
The  readers  were  tempted  now  and  then  to  oycrstep 
these  limits,  and  were  as  often  forbidden  by  the  General 
Assembly,  till,  in  1581,  the  office  was  formally  abolishcd. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  says: 

*'To  the  churcbes  where  no  ministers  can  be  hnd  pres- 
entlle  mnst  be  appointed  tbe  most  apt  men  that  dłttinct- 
lie  can  read  the  common  pnilers  and  the  Scripturef,  to 
exerci9e  both  them»elves  and  tbe  Chnrch,  tdl  tney  gruw 
to  greater  perfection :  aud  In  procera  of  time  he  thtit  is 
bnt  a  reader  may  attatn  to  a  farther  degree,  and,  by  con- 
sent  of  the  Chnrch  and  dlscreet  mini9ter}>,  may  be  permłt- 
ted  to  miui»ter  the  sscraments;  bni  not  before  that  he  be 
able  rnmewtaat  to  perswade  by  wholeeome  doctrine,  be- 
nide  hts  readłng,  and  be  admitted  to  tbe  miniffterfe,  as  be- 
fore is  snid.  .  .  .  Nothing  have  we  spoken  of  the  Ptipend 
of  readers,  becnnse,  if  Ibey  can  do  nothfnc  bnt  readc,  they 
ncliber  can  be  called  nor  ludped  tme  ministers,  and  yet 
regard  mnipt  be  had  to  tbetr  labors ;  bnt  so  tbat  tbey  mny 
be  ppnrrcd  forward  to  yertne,  nnd  not  by  any  stipend  np- 

CDiuted  for  their  reading  to  be  retaiued  in  that  estate. 
(I  a  reader,  therefore,  Ihsi  is  newly  entered,  fourty  me rkes, 
or  mnre  or  lesse,  as  parishioners  and  readerw  can  nzree,  is 
snfflcient;  provłded  that  he  teiich  the  children  nf  the  par- 
isb, which  be  must  doe,  besides  the  reading  of  the  com- 
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mnn  pnjeni,  aad  bookcs  of  tbe  dd  mnd  "Si 
ir  from  TtskAiti^  b«  begin  Ło  ezhort  and  ezpłaio  tbe  Scńpc- 
nm,  tbeo  oo^nt  bin  etipend  to  be  Mngmitnie&,  till  fiuallj 
be  e<>me  to  tbe  bonoar  of  «  mioleter.  Bot  if  be  be  fbood 
onable  sfter  tiro  jearea,  Iben  ma»t  be  be  remored  from 
tbat  (Mett  ftod  (uacbArg«d  of  all  etfpeod,  ihat  aaotber 
fiuj  be  prored  a«  lonjif ;  fur  tbi#  alwaies  fj  to  be  aroided, 
tbat  Dcroe  wbo  te  Jndjced  onable  to  come  at  anj  time  to 
anme  reaoonable  knowledgie,  wberebj  be  maj  ediOe  tbe 
Kirk,  iiball  be  perpettully  cmrtełoed  opoo  tbe  cbaree  of 
tbe  Kirk.  Faitber,  it  roa»Ł  be  aroided  tfaat  no  cbild,  nor 
perMm  withfn  aąe— that  ip,  wltbio  ttrenlie-cMie  jearea  of 
ai^e— be  admittM  to  tbe  oflke  of  a  reader.** 

Tht  name  occoH,  bowerer,  in  Churcb  recoids  long  afier 
tbat  peńod,  for  in  many  (riaoea  tbe  oflice  waa  tacitlj 
permittcd.  Tbe  preoentor  •omcŁimcs  borę  it ;  and  ex* 
borten — penrma  wbo  read  tbe  Scńptinea  and  added  a 
fnr  wonU  of  remark — were  foand  in  Taiiooa  towuk — 
£«diei  Kedta,  Cydop,  a.  r.    See  Precestob. 

ReadinSf  Obiekt  al  Modę  of  (lleb.  K*^^,  to  cali 
alood;  drayc^w^rw).  Hr.  JoweŁt  remarka,  in  bis 
Christian  Ruearches  in  Syria,  etc^  tbat  **  wben  penons 
are  reading  priratel/  in  a  book,  tbey  luiially  go  on 
reading  aloud  wttb  a  kind  of  singing  roioe,  moTing 
Łbeir  beads  and  bodies  in  time,  and  making  a  monoto- 
nona  cadcnoe  afc  regular  interva]a,  tbua  giring  empha- 
ais,  altbough  not  Mch  an  emphaaia  aa  would  pleaae  an 
Engllsh  ear.  Yery  often  tbey  seem  to  read  witbooŁ 
perceiving  tbe  sense,  and  to  be  pleaaed  witb  tbenudyes 
merely  becauae  they  can  go  tbrough  tbe  mechanical  art 
of  reading  in  any  way."  Tbis  practioe  may  enable  u$ 
to  "  understand  boir  it  waa  tbat  Philip  ahould  bear  at 
wbat  pamage  in  Isaiab  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  waa  read- 
ing before  he  waa  invited  to  oome  np  and  sit  with  him 
in  tbe  chariot  (Acta  riii,  30, 31).  Tbe  eunuch,  though 
probably  reading  to  bimself,  and  not  particularly  de- 
signing  to  be  heard  by  his  attendanta,  would  read  loud 
enough  to  be  undeiBtood  by  a  person  at  some  distanoe." 
See  BooK. 

Reading,  Couscils  of  (ConcUia  Redinffensia), 
Tbe  first  of  these  was  held  in  July,  1279,  by  archbishop 
Peckham  of  Canterbury,  aasisted  by  his  suffragans.  Tbe 
twelve  followlng  constitutiona  were  published : 

1.  Reuews  the  twenty-nlnth  conalitotion  of  Othobon 
against  pluralilieii,  aud  directa  blabops  to  caose  a  rejęlster 
to  be  kept  of  all  Incnmbenta  ło  their  diocesea,  wlth  all 
partlculars  relatiug  to  them  and  tbeir  lirlngs. 

i.  Kelates  to  commendarłes,  and  declarea  snch  as  are 
beld  otherwltc  than  the  constitntion  of  Gregory,  madę  in 
tbe  Conucil  of  Lyons,  1278,  permlts,  to  be  yacant. 

B.  Orders  all  prlests,  on  the  Sunday  after  every  mral 
chapter,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  sentences  of  ezcom- 
nonicatlon  decroed  by  tbe  Council  of  Oxford  in  1899;  and 
to  publisb  four  ttmes  In  each  year  tbe  conatltntions  of 
Othobon  concenitnp;  baptism  at  Easter  and  Peutecost. 
and  tbat  concominś  concnbinaries  at  the  foor  prlncipal 
roral  chapters,  the  lalty  being  first  disniissed. 

4.  Orders  that  eh  lid  ren  bom  withln  eiffht  days  of  Pen- 
tocost  and  Easter  nhall  be  reserved  to  be  uaptized  nt  these 
tlmes ;  bnt  thnt  children  bom  at  other  times  shall  be  bap- 
tized  at  once,  for  fear  of  sudden  deatb. 

0.  Orders  the  elghth  constitotion  of  Othobon  (1868) 
ag;aiu»t  concubinary  prłests  Ło  be  read  opeuly  in  the  four 
prlncipal  rural  chapters,  and  declares  ihat  snch  reading 
shall  be  taken  as  a  mouUion.  If  the  dean  nr  his  deputy 
neglect  tbis,  he  is  directed  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread 
and  w.) ter  uutil  the  uczt  chapter. 

6.  Rplates  to  the  chrisni :  orders  that  what  remalns  of 
the  old  chrisni  shall  be  bnrned  wheu  the  new  is  cnnse- 
crated :  directs  that  prleets  shall  be  bonud  to  fetch  tbe 
chrism  for  their  churches  every  year  from  thelr  bUhops 
before  Easter;  forbids  to  use  any  other  than  ihe  new 
chrism,  nuder  the  hcavieet  penalties. 

7.  Orders  that  the  consecrated  host  be  kept  in  a  fair 
pyz,  wlthin  a  tabernncle ;  that  a  freeh  host  be  consecrated 
every  Lord*s  day ;  that  it  be  carried  to  the  sick  bT  a  priest 
in  surplice  and  stole,  a  lantern  beinj;  carried  before  and  a 
beli  souuded,  that  tbe  people  may  "  make  humble  adora- 
tiou  wheresoerer  the  Iviug  of  Olory  U  carried  uuder  the 
Cover  of  bread." 

8.  Declares  tho  cnstom  of  praying  fur  the  dead  to  be 
*'boly  aud  wboJesome;'*  and  ordains  tłiat  npon  the  deatb 
of  any  bishop  of  tlie  proviuce  of  Canterbury  his  sarviving 
brethren  shall  perform  a  solemn  office  for  the  dead,  botb 
singly  in  tbelr  chapel^  and  Ło<;ether,  when  cnlled  to  as- 
semble  in  council  or  otherwise,  after  the  deatb  of  the  sald 
bishop ;  orders.  further,  every  priest  to  say  one  mass  for 
the  soul  of  hlH  decenscd  diocesan,  and  eiitreats  all  ezempt 
religious  priests  aud  secnlars  to  ao  likewlse. 


I     91  Relatei  to  tbe 

caotion  in  ao  doias;  ^ 

spised.'* 

UL  ForUda  to  set  firee.  or 
i  groanda,  clerka  wbo,  hstriag 

crinca,  are  deUwred  to  ibe  Ctarck 
I  11.  Eojoina  tbat  care  be  tafcea  to 
'  of  frlars  and  mam ;  liorbids  ibca  to 

boases  of  their  parents  and 
I     IS:  Forbids  pariaMnsM^m  lo  d 

or  rooca  growio^  łn  cuuasiiai 

prodace  at  tbe  dupoaal  of  tbe  rectors ;  Ujthid.^ 
I  włtboat  sniBcieDt  caaae,  to  spoil  or  frrah  up 
'  are  an  ornament  to  Ibe  cknrcbjaida  arna 

abonta. 

Tben  fonows  (in  sonę  cofńcs) 
'  clergy  of  each  dic 
to  tbe  next  an^wgatśoo,  to  ticac 
tbe  oonuDon  intctcMa  of  tfae  Cbnich  nf 
injunctioo,  bowerer,  ia  by 
genuine.    In  this 

libertica  of  tbe  acbolan  at  Osiofd 
wbich  the  nrchbiahop  deciared  that,  ^i 
deront  prayera,  be  reoeired  nnder  hia 
persona  and  property,  and  ooofinDcd  to 
soocesMra  tbe  liberties  and  immnnitica 
by  bbbopa,  kingą,  and  othen  of  tbe  Ikitlifair  it  b  aisc 
prorided  that  aentenoea  of  anspenawo  and  czcoauaani- 
cation  pasKd  by  the  cbanodkM',  or  his  ^«y— j—  4::^. 
npon  men  on  aocount  of  olTenoea  commifted  by  tbeoi  u 
tbe  unirenity  shall  be  pot  into  esecatioo  throacfa  >5S 
tbe  prorince  of  Onterbniy ;  fnrther,  it  ia  ocdoed  that 
the  benefices  of  clerka  fonnd  in  anas  by  day  or  night.  to 
tbe  disturbanoe  of  tbe  peaoe  of  tbe  nniveiaty,  shall  be 
8eque8tered  for  three  years;  and  if  tbe  deika  ao  offrad- 
Ing  be  unbeneficed,  they  ahali  be  incapable  of  boŁdin^ 
any  benefice  for  fire  yean,  unleas  they  shall  makt  cus- 
petont  satisfaction  in  tbe  interim. 

Thirteen  prelates  attended  thia  ooanci],  yiz.  tbe  arch- 
bishop, and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Winches- 
ter, Ezeter,  Chichestor,  Woicester,  Bath,  iJa^aff  Eiere- 
ford,  Norwich,  Bangor,  and  Rochestor.— Johnson,  EccUs. 
CanoHs;  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  1062;  Wilkins,  ComciL  ii,  U 

Readins-desk,  tbe  desk  or  pew  from  wbich  tfae 
minister  reads  the  moming  and  eventn|c  prmxvr,     la 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Ti  it  waa  tbe  cns- 
tom of  the  minister  to  perform  divine  aeryice  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  choir,  near  the  commonion-table;  to- 
wards  wbich,  whether  standing  or  kneeling,  he  always 
tnmed  his  face  in  the  pniyen.    Thia  being  objectcd  ta 
a  new  rubric  waa  intróduoed  (in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Edward),  directing  the  minister  to  tnm  ao  that  the  peo- 
ple might  best  hear.     In  some  churches,  bowerer,  the 
too  great  distance  of  the  chancel  from  the  body  <^  tbe 
church  hindered  the  minister  from  being  dikinctly 
heard  by  the  people ;  therefore  the  bishops,  at  the  só- 
licitation  of  the  clergy,  ollowed  them  in  sereral  places 
to  supersede  their  former  practice,  and  to  bave  desks  or 
readlng-pews  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  which  dispeo- 
sation,  begun  at  first  by  some  few  ordinaries,  giew  by 
degrees  to  be  morę  generid,  till  at  last  it  came  to  be  a 
univerBal  practice;  insomuch  that  the  (}onrocation,  in 
the  begtnning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  ordered  that  in 
every  church  there  should  be  a  "convenient  seat  maA& 
for  the  minister  to  read  seryice  in.**    It  is  remarkable 
that  the  reading-desk  is  only  once  recognised  in  the 
Prayer-book,  viz.  in  the  rubric  prefized  to  the  Ooramt- 
uation;  and  also  that  the  rubric  prefized  to  the  CV)nł- 
munion  office  supposes  the  continuance  of  the  old  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  seryice  in  the  choir  or  chanceL    See 
Ambo;  Lectbrn. 

Reading-in,  a  form  required  of  each  incnmbent  on 

taking  possession  of  his  cure  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  minutę  of  the  procedurę  is  as  foUows : 

"  Memorandum^  That  on  Sunday.  the day  of , 

in  the  year  of  onr  Lord ,  the  rererend  A  B,  cłerk, 

rector,  or  yicar  of .  in  the  connty  of aud  dło- 

cose  of ,  dld  read  in  this  chnrch  of aftiressid 

tbe  articles  of  rellgion  commonly  called  the  Thirty-uioe 
Artictes,  agreed  npon  In  Oonyocation  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1002,  ttud  did  declare  his  oufeignod  assent  and  cen* 
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nent  Łhereto ;  also,  that  be  did  pnbUcI/  and  openly,  on  thc 
ĆJAj  and  year  aforesaid,  in  ttie  time  of  diviDe  senrice,  read 
a  aeclaraŁiou  in  the  foflowiag  worda^yiz.  *I,  A  B,  decinre 
that  I  will  conform  to  the  Iitargir  of  the  United  Charch 
of  Englaud  and  Ireland  as  łt  is  now  by  law  established.' 
Togetner  with  a  certiflcaie  nnder  tbe  right  band  of  tbe 

reverend ,  by  diyioe  permiasion  lord  olebop  of , 

of  his  having  inaae  and  aabacribed  the  same  before  hlm ; 
and  also  that  the  said  A  B  did  read  in  his  parish  chnrch 
aforesaid,  pnbliclv  and  solemnly,  the  morning  and  eyen- 
Ing  prayer,  accordinK  to  the  form  prescribed  in  and  by  the 
book  intltnled  the  Book  cf  Conimon  Prayer  and  Adminia- 
tratUm  of  the  Saeramentat  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
oj  thA  Churcht  aceording  to  the  Uee  ąf  the  Chureh  Ąf  Bng- 
land ;  together  with  the  Paalter  or  Ptialme  ąf  Darnd,  pritUed 
€u  theit  are  to  be  aung  or  eaid  in  Churehee;  and  the  Form 
and  Manntr  of  Making^  Ordatning^  and  Coneeerating  Bish^ 
ope^  Prieete^  and  Deaeona;  and  that  Immedłately  after 
re:idiui;  the  erening  serrice,  the  said  A  B  did  opeuly  and 

Snblicly,  before  the  congregation  there  assembled,  declare 
is  nnfeieued  assent  and  consent  to  all  things  therein 
contalnedaud  prescribed,  in  these  words,  viz.  *  I,  A  B,  do 
declare  my  nufeigned  asbent  and  consent  to  all  and  ev- 
erything  contalned  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  in- 
tiinled  the  Bo(A  ąf  Common  Prayer  and  Administratimi 
€f  the  SaeramentMf  and  other  Ritee  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Chureh  ;  aeeorditig  to  the  Uee  ^  the  Chureh  of  England^  to- 
ffether  ufUh  the  Pealter  or  Paalme  qf  Darid,  printed  aa  they 
are  to  be  aung  or  aaid  in  Churehea,  and  the  Porm  afid  Mon- 
nerc/Making.  Ordaining,  and  Cónaeerating  Biahopa,  Prieata, 
and  DeaeonaJ  And  these  things  we  promise  to  testiry 
upon  onr  corporal  oaths,  if  at  any  time  we  shoald  be  dnly 
catled  npon  so  to  da  In  wltness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto  set  oar  hands,  the  day  aud  year  flrst  alwTe  written.'* 

— Eadie,  Eedes,  Cyciop,  s.  v. 

Reading,  John,  an  English  theologian,  waa  bom 
in  1588,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  Ile  was  curate 
at  Dover,  and  afterwards  chaplaiu  of  Charles  I,  but  he 
manifested  so  much  zeal  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
king  that  in  1642  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  le- 
mained  seventecn  montbs.  Archbiahop  Laud  haring 
conferred  upon  him,  during  his  detention  at  the  Tower, 
tbe  parish  of  Chatham  and  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  the 
king  would  not  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  eitber  of 
these  benefices;  and  he  even  had  a  new  imprisonment 
to  undergo.  When  in  1660  Charles  II  landed  at  Doyer, 
it  was  Reading  who  was  first  congratulated,  upon  his 
retam,  on  the  renown  of  the  city.  We  haye  seyeral 
religious  works  written  by  Reading,  among  others,  A 
Guide  io  the  Iloly  City  (Oxford,  1651, 4to):— ^n  Anti- 
dote  (o  Anabapfiam  (1654,  4to);  also  seyeral  sermons. 
Reading  died  Oct  26,  1667,  at  Chatham,  Kent.  Sce 
Allibone,  Diet.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthora^  a.  y. 

Reading,  William,  an  Anglican  diyine,  flour- 
ished  in  Aie  early  opening  of  last  century  as  keeper  of 
the  Library  of  Sion  0>llege,  London.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  (Eusebius, 
etc)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Cantab.  1720,  8 
Yols.).  He  aiao  wrote,  iSfrmoru  (1714, 8yo): — I/itLof 
Jesua  Chriat  (Lond.  1716,  12mo;  1851,  82mo;  1852, 
82mo): — Sermons — Mortification,  IloUneas^  etc.  (1724, 
8yo)'.  —  Bibliothecm  Cleri  Londinenaia  in  CoUegio  Sio- 
neai  Catalogua  Dupłici  Forma  concinnaiua  (1724,  ftil.) : 
— Sermona  Preached  out  oftke  Firat  Leaaona  of  Every 
Sunday  in  the  Year,  with  an  Appendiz  of  8ix  Sermona 
(4  yols.  8yo— i,  ii,  1728 ;  iii,  iy,  1730 ;  1755, 4  yols.  8vo) ; 
Tery  rarc;  commended  by  D'Oyle  and  Maret  in  their 
Commeniary  on  the  Bibie: — Sermona  (1731,  8vo): — 
Tracta  on  GotemmenŁ  (1739, 8yo). 

Readings,  Yarious.    See  Yarious  Reapings. 

Reai^a  (1  Chroń,  y,  5).    See  Reaiah. 

Reai^ab  (Hcb.  Reayak',  njiC'^,  aeen  of  Jehovah), 

tbe  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept  *PdSa  V.  r.  'P«a.)  A  "son"  of  Shobal  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  iy,  2).  B.C.  post  1658.  He  is  ap- 
parently  deaignated  by  the  epithet  Haroeh  (riMnn, 
ka'Ro9h,  the  aeer;  Sept.  'A/oaa,  Vulg.  gui  ridebatf  evi- 
dently  a  merę  oorruption  of  Reaiah).    See  Shobal. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pirxa.)  The  son  of  Micah  and  father  of 
Baal,  apparently  pbylarchs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  not 
long  before  the  inyasion  of  Tiglath-Ptlescr  (1  Chroń,  y, 
6,  A.  V. «  Reaia").    RC.  antę  T20. 

3.  (Sept.  'Peiid  v.  r.  'Paaiai  etc.)    One  of  the  Kethi- 


nim  whose  posterity  retumed  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  50).     B.C.  antę  536. 

Real  Presence,  in  the  euchańst,  is  a  doctrine 
forming  an  article  in  the  belief  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 
and  other  Eastem  churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  indi- 
yiduals  in  other  Christian  oommunions.  Those  who  es- 
pouse  the  realpreaaice  in  the  euchańst  hołd  that,  under 
the  appearance  of  the  eucharistic  brcad  and  winę,  after 
oonsecratłon  by  the  minister,  Christ  himself  is  realiy  and 
substantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  diyinity. 
The  word  reaUy  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  figuratiyely ;" 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trept,  which  is  the  au- 
thoritatiye  expositor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief,  con- 
joins  with  that  word  the  terma  "  truły"  and  "  substan- 
tially," the  former  being  used  in  order  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  a  barely  łypieal  representation,  such  as  is  rec- 
ognisable  in  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  other  Messianic 
types  of  the  old  law ;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  yiew  ascribed  to  Calvin,  that  Christ,  as  ap- 
prehended  by  the  faith  of  the  belieyer,  was,  fur  such  be- 
lieyer,  rendered  yirtually  present  in  the  eucharist,  and 
that  bis  budy  and  blood  were  reoeiyed  in  yirtue  and  cffi- 
cacy,  altbough  not  in  corporal  subatance.    See  Lobd*s 

SUPPER. 

In  tbe  Protestant  churches  of  the  Reformation,  tbis 
question  became  a  mattcr  of  serious  conflict  between 
Lutherana  and  Zwingliana.  The  belief  of  the  Roman 
and  Eastem  churches  as  to  the  reality  of  the  presence 
was  shared  by  Luther,  who,  howerer,  differed  from  Cath- 
olics  as  to  the  modę.  One  achool  of  diyiues  in  tbe  An- 
glican Chureh,  whose  doctrine  became  yery  prominent 
in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  bas  been  reyiyed  in  the  late 
Tractarian  moyement,  also  hołd  to  transubstantiation  in 
such  a  forbidding  form  to  the  Protestanta  as  to  stand 
entirely  alune  within  the  fold  of  Protestantisro.  Yct  it 
must  be  remarked  that  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  other  theological  8chools,of  wbateyer  dass,  one  mark- 
ed  difference  exi8ta.  Aceording  to  the  former,  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  conaecrated  euchańst  is  perma- 
nent ;  so  that  he  is  belieyed  to  be  present  not  alone  fur 
the  communicant  who  receiyes  tbe  euchańst  during 
tbe  time  of  his  oommunion,  but  alBO  remains  present  in 
the  consecrated  hosts  resenred  after  communion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  Lutherana,  and  almost  all  Angli- 
cans,  confine  their  belief  of  the  presence  to  the  time  of 
communion,  and  all,  with  hardly  an  ęxceptioD,  repudiate 
the  worshtp  of  the  resenred  elements,  as  it  is  practiccd 
by  Catholics.    See  Coksubstantiation  ;  Lutiiekan- 

ISM. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  whlle  the  "  rcal 
presence"  is  undoubtedly  held,  yet  it  is  considered  as 
of  a  spińtual  and  heayenly  character.  The  homily  on 
tbe  sacrament  express]y  asserts,  "Thus  much  we  must 
be  surę  to  hołd,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  there  is 
no  yain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untnie  figurę  of  a 
thingabsent;  but  the  communion  ofthe  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  in  a  roaryellous  incorporation,  which  by  the 
opcration  of  the  Hoły  Ghost  is  through  faith  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  etc.  In  the  Office  of  the 
Communion,  the  elements  are  repcatedly  dcsignateii  aa 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  after  their  reception 
we  give  thanks  that  God  **  doth  youchsafe  to  feed  us, 
who  haye  duły  receiyed  these  hoły  mysteries,  with  the 
spińtual  fuod  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of 
[his]  Son  our  Sayiour  Jesus  Christ."  The  Catechism, 
in  agreement  with  this,  defines  the  ^<  inward  part"  of 
this  sacrament  to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  spiritually  taken  and  receiyed  by  the  faithful 
in  the  Lord*s  supper."  The  28th  Article  asserts,  re- 
specting  the  encharist^  that  *<  to  such  as  rightly,  wor- 
thily,  and  with  faith  rcceiye  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and,  likc- 
wise,  the  cup  of  blesstng  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ."  **  By  maintaining  this  yiew,"  says  Stoughton, 
"  the  Chureh  supports  the  dignity  of  this  hoły  sacra- 
ment wtthout  inyołying  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion, which  she  eyeiy  where  repudlatcs,  asserting  that  it 
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caniv»t  hti  pTowtA  br  HfAr  Writ,  bot  U  is  repugnant 
Co  tUtr  pUtn  wirrón  of  Hcri(4are,  overtbnnreth  Łbe  aat* 
un  (4  «  MurraoMmC  «mJ  biith  giren  oecańon  to  manj 
9u\t^,fM\ut0niC  IrMtcad  of  tbin — i.e.  a  eoq»onl  fKCseooe 
br  the  cbange  of  tbe  (rleineou  inio  tb«  natund  bodj 
tav\  blorid  '^  Cliriiit-^be  goes  on  U>  a«ert  tbat  *"  tbe 
body  of  CbriH  b  giren,  Uken,  and  eaten  in  Łbe  Aipper 
oniy  aft«T  a  hearenl/  aod  •piritnal  manner.  And  tbe 
mcan  wberebf  tbe  UrAy  tA  Chrut  i«  reoeired  aod  eaten 
ifi  tbe  Mupfier  i«  faitb** '(Anicie  XXVIII).  Sec  Water- 
Und,  WoTk$,vo\.y\\  WńU:t,SpuPap,;  Wbeatley, Com- 
fmm  Prat/er;  lUtoker^  C%  PoUf^  f  Sorth  BńLRedwtL. 

1870,  p.  Ttt.      5ice  TRASftUBSTASTlATIOSI. 

Realino,  BeR^ABm^o,  an  Italian  Jetuit  KboUr, 
WM  fiom  Dec.  I,  1&30,  at  Carpi.  8on  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  ten^cc  of  IaiiuS  di  Gonzaga,  be  receiTed  an  ex- 
cellent  educatiim  at  Mrjdena,  and  graduated  at  Bologna. 
Ile  itudied  Jniitpradfiice,  and  madę  biroaelf  known  by 
a  commentaiy  npon  tbe  NypttaU  of  Thdis  and  Peletit 
of  Catnlluii  (  Bologna,  1 551 ,  4to),  irben  one  of  bis  parenta 
began  an  unjuat  lawtuit  to  take  away  part  of  his  for- 
tunę. Tbe  afTair  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  verdict  of  an  arbitrator,  who  hastened  to  de- 
cide  agatnst  Kcalino  without  even  hearing  him.  AbouŁ 
the  Łime  of  the  encouoŁer  at  Carpi,  this  arbitrator  ad- 
dresied  him  in  very  strong  terma,  and,  in  great  wrath, 
Kcalino  gave  him  a  aword-cut  in  the  face.  Ck)ndemned 
for  thia  ixild  action,  the  young  man  fled  to  Bologna. 
Madę  doctor  of  law  in  1556,  he  obtained  in  the  same 
year  the  oflice  of  magiatrate  of  Felizzano,  a  borough  of 
Milan ;  after  this  he  became  attomey  of  Aleasandria ; 
then  the  marquia  of  Pcachiera  gare  bim  control  of  tbe 
vaat  domaine  which  he  posseaaed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaplcs.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  greir  weary  of  the 
wurld,  arranged  his  affaira,  and  entered,  at  Naplea,  the 
Society  of  Jcaua  (1564).  He  there  diatinguiahed  himaelf 
by  a  zeal,  a  patience,  and  a  charity  for  the  poor  in  which 
he  waa  alwaya  consiatenL  Having  receired,  in  1574, 
the  order  to  lay  the  foiindatioti  of  a  college  at  Lecce,  hc 
did  it  jtisŁ  before  his  death.  An  inquiry  waa  started  to 
eatabliah  hia  righta  to  canonization,  but  the  court  of 
Korne  refiiscd  the  appltcalion.  Kealino  compoaed  quite 
a  niimber  of  amall  books,  mcntioned  by  Sotwel ;  hia 
notoa  upon  anciciiŁ  authora  have  becn  inaerted  in  voL  ii 
of  the  Thfsauru*  Criticiu  of  Gruter.  —  Hoefcr,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  GiniraUf  a.  v. 

Realism  ia  a  distinct  and  readily  apprehended  doc- 
trino  in  the  łiighcr  raiigcs  of  metaphyaica,  character- 
izing  the  whole  achemc  of  apcculalion  with  which  it 
may  bo  aasociatcd.  A  Kcalist  ia  one  who  roaintaina 
thia  doctrine.  Healiam  aaaerta  Łhat  General  Temu,  or 
Jdeaa^  aa  thcy  are  callcd  by  Plato,  aiich  aa  Matij  llorse^ 
Plant,  havo  a  aub8tantive,  or  real,  oxi8tence  independent 
of  their  actual  atid  individual  maiiifeatationa.  Thia 
dfigma  early  encountcrcd  oppoailion,  which  became  ao 
Yioleiu  in  the  12Łh  and  enauing  centuriea  as  to  distract 
philoBophy,  and  Ło  excite  controreraies  that  disturbed 
crccda  and  kingdoma,  and  Łhat  still  Burvive,  though  in 
diNguised  furroa  and  with  greatly  diminiahed  virulenceJ 
Tlic  M'ar  of  words  frcquently  proceeded  to  blowa  and 
alaiigbter.  ]CxeommunicaŁion  often  attended  the  leaa 
popular  Mide.  Tracta,  pamphlcta,  and  forroidable  vol- 
iimcs  wcre  auaUiucd  or  rcsisted  with  canial  and  san- 
guinary  wcai^Kins.  Communitica  were  divided  by  the 
bittcr  logomochy  into  hoattlo  factiona.  The  Church 
awarmcd  with  diacorda.  Uniyersities  were  arrayed 
against  cach  othcr,  or  wcre  torn  by  inteatine  diaaen- 
aiona.  Citica  wcre  oppoaed  to  citiea;  atatea  to  atatea; 
one  religious  nrdor  to  another;  aqd  the  conflict  between 
the  temporal  and  Apiritual  aovereignty  was  exacerbated 
and  widcnpil  by  the  mctaphyaical  atrife.  Brucker,ai)d 
multitudos  Icsa  cnguizaut  than  ho  of  the  influence  of 
motaphyAionl  coiicluaions  on  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  govonnncut8  and  Bocictics,hare  aupercilioualy  aneered 
at  thoac  envcnoroed  and  long-enduring  confentiona,  aa 
mcrcly  tbe  blind  aopbistrics  of  men  bewildered  bv  vain 
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or  fotile 
proMcm  which  bas 
yeaia,  which  eagnMMd  i 
inteUecu  for  eeoinrica,  m 

pfodoee  perplczitT  and  diraMB;  whidb  caliaŁe*!  :-- 
zeal  alike  of  the  aebelar  aad  tfae  pcoiple.  che  pricK 
tbe  pńnce,  can  be  icgaided  as  liituŁws  <mlj  bj  ij 
who  foU  to  diaeaii  the  iotdlectnd 
tions  br  which  the  ptu^itas  of  the  world 
Sir  WiiiiaiD  HamUtoo,  indeed,  dooUs  the  cnotńfKii  r  x- 
isteooe  of  aor  Realist  doctrine,  and  legauls  U,  "mc  --.- 
ous  only  in  a  bistorical  point  of  riewT  boK  tlus  •  :  .-- 
ion  apparently  resolts  from  inatrrntinn  to  tKt  tz^r^ 
formations  which  speciUatire  tenets  ■ndergo.  and  u*  :>: 
ritality  of  old  doctrines  throogfa  tbe  iuau  mnentaliiT  4 
new  diaguises.  Theie  is  a  tnie  metempstcboaia  of  ze:- 
aphyaical  ąoestions: 

**  Nec  manet  nt  faerat,  nec  formas  rerrat  essdena, 
8ed  tameti  Ippa  eadem  e«t :  aoimaan  eic  iwiupei 
Esae,  sed  in  Tarias  doiceo  mi grare  flgaraa.** 

Sir  William  Hamiltoa*s  scant  notioes  of 

Nominalism  are  ingenions,  aabtlc,  delicnte,  bot  tbt.} 

want  compass,  completeneaa,  and  dcptb. 

Twin-bom  with  Realiam  was  Aosińa^aini  (ą.  v.' .  It* 
direct  opposite,  which  strenoonaly  denies  tbe  realitr  <^ 
General  Temu,  and  maintains  that  they  are  nanieś  oclr. 
logical  entities,  conveDient  artifioes  of  expre9eioo  {^kiliu- 
na  mera,  voceM  nuda.,fiatuM  tocu,  articulated  air,  "*  rur 
ef  praterea  nikU^),     Spiinging,  as  these  antagttnist 
viewa  do,  from  the  weaknesa  of  the  haman  mind,  whicli 
ia  unable  to  comprebend  the  primordial  origin  of  beioj;. 
and  which  ia  ineritably  inclined  to  consider  tts  imperfect 
knowledge  complete  and  conclusire,  tbe  oppontioo  be- 
gan with  the  beginning  of  syatematic  speculation,  ac- 
companied  its  doTclopment,  and  acqaired  predomłnance 
in  the  ages  characterized  by  dialectical  earaeetness  aiti 
yerbal  preciaion.    The  contradictory  tenets  were  upbeM 
by  rival  aecta  of  Hindd  philoeophera ;  they  prodoced  a 
wide  aeverance  of  opinion  in  the  brightest  sera  of  Greek 
philoaophy;   they  remained  irreconcilable,  though  at 
times  indiatinct,  in  the  acboola  of  Alexandria;  tbcr 
burat  out  into  clamoroua  fury  in  the  Middle  Agesw  wbea 
the  loftieat  intellects  were  employcd  in  laying  the  foiiD- 
dations  of  syatematic  theology  aod  of  orthodox  espres- 
aion. 

Between  the  extreme  and  contradictory  schenoes  of 
Realiam  and  Nominaliam  waa  interposed,  chiefly  by  the 
keen  perapicacity  of  Abelard,but  in  accordance  with  the 
probablo  view8  of  Aristotle,  a  doctrine  of  comproroii« 
which  haa  been  deaignated  Conceptualbm.    The  Con- 
ceptaaliat  theory  bolda  that  General  Notums,  or  Utd- 
ver$aU,  have  a  real  exiatence  in  indiriduaU,  but  no  real 
or  aubstantial  being  without  them.     It  recogniaes  their 
positive  exiatence  in  the  mind,  which  denres  them  by 
abatraction  and  generalization  from  particulais,  and  eto- 
ploya  them  aa  the  eigna  or  namea  of  the  claases  of  con- 
crete  realities  to  which  they  are  applicable.    The  Realist 
doctrine  ia  that,  before  Socratea,  Plato,  and  Pluedo,  or 
any  other  individual  men  exiated,  Man,  aa  an  abstract 
idea,  had  an  eaaential  and  immutable  reality,  an<l  that 
Socratea,  Plato,  and  Phsdo  were  men  solely  in  conse- 
quence  of  poaaeasing  thia  ideał  manhood — Korii  fŁihliv» 
The  Nominaliat,  on  the  other  band,  alleged  that  humao- 
ity  exi8ted  only  in  Socratea,  Ploto,  Phaedo,  and  other 
indiyiduala;  that  the  term  waa  only  an  intellectual  de- 
Tice  for  indicating  the  common  properties  character- 
iatic  of  Socratea,  Plato,  and  Phcdo  by  giriog  them  tbe 
generał  name  Man,  and  thoa  embracing  them  in  one 
claaa.   The  Conceptualiat  agreed  with  the  Nominalist  ia 
refuaing  an  abaolute  exiatence  to  the  generał  t«m  Man, 
and  in  aaaigning  to  it  a  real  existence  only  in  oonjooc^ 
tion  with  Socratea,  PUto,  PhsBdo,  etc,  but  he  end^r- 
ored  to  aatiafy  the  demands  of  the  Realist  by  admitthii; 
that  the  conccption  Man,  attained  by  abatraction  aiKl 
generalization  from  individuals,  had  an  actnai  esistence, 
and  waa  an  intelligible  reality  in  tbe  mind  appiebeod- 
ing  it.    Thua  Abelard  was  antagooist  at  ooce  to  Will- 
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iam  of  Champeaux  and  to  Rosccllinus.  Employing  the 
quaint  but  precise  language  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Real- 
ista held  unirertalia  este  cmte  rem;  the  Nominalista, 
umver»alia  esse  post  rem ;  the  Conceptualists  of  yarious 
types,  unitertalia  este  in  re.  To  the  last  should  be 
added  ei  etiam  m  inteUeciu,  Theae  distioctions  may 
appear  shadowy  and  impalpable,but  metapbysics  dwells 
amid  such  "  airy  shapes/*  and  tbese  have  had  a  niarked 
influence  and  Berious  oonseąuences  in  politics,  law,  mor- 
als,  pbilosophy,  and  religion :  "  iudusaa  animaiy  supe- 
rumąue  ad  lumen  ituras." 

Nominalism  bas  already  met  with  due  consideration. 
See  N0MINALI8M.  The  present  notice  will  conseąuent- 
ly  be  confined  to  Realism,  except  so  far  as  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualism  mav  be  mextricably  eotwiued  with 
iu 

I.  Origin  of  Realitm, — It  would  be  misplaced  indus- 
try,  and  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  required  here,  to 
iiirestigate  the  Realt»t  doctńnes-which  were  entertained 
and  deveIoped  in  the  pbilosophy  of  the  Hindds.  But 
the  mediiBval  dogma  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  tenor  of  Greek  speculation  that  a  reference  to  its 
remote  source  in  the  Mhools  of  Athens  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed.  The  controyersy  between  Realbm  and  Nominalism 
did  not  become  predominant  in  speculation  till  the  close 
of  the  11  th  centur}%but  the  antagonism  was  distinctly 
declared  from  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
wide  differences  which  aeparated  the  schemes  of  the 
great  teacher  and  his  greater  pupil  in  their  explana- 
tion  of  the  intelligible  unirerse  {mundu*  inteUiffibUis) 
wcre  plainly  manifest  to  the  successors  of  those  great 
heresiarchs.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  and  the  eamest  op- 
position  of  Aristotle  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  multitudinous  passages  in 
tbe  text  of  Aristotle  referred  to  in  the  index  of  Bonitz 
(Aristotelis  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.],  voL  iv)  under 
the  head  of  **  Plato,  2.**  £vidences  not  merely  of  the 
continued  antagonism  of  the  Academic  and  Peripatotic 
schools,  but  alao  of  the  reci^ition  of  the  graYity  and 
the  con8equences  of  this  antagonism,  are  abundant  in 
the  ■ubsequent  ages.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Ploti- 
nus  {Ermead.  III,  ix,  1 ;  V,  v,  1;  IX,  iii,  10),  to  a  passage 
in  Porphyry,  which  will  soon  reąuire  to  be  ci  ted,  and  to 
Ilesychius  Milesius  (Fr.  7,  ii,  .^3,  Fragm.  IJistor.  Grac. 
iv,  173),  who  bas  stated  clearly  and  predsely  the  Pla- 
tonie thesis  {'Etm  ik  t&v  iiSCiv  cv  iKaffrov  atSióy  re 
Kai  yńfiua  Kai  'trpbc  Tovroic  aira^ic.  Aió  Kai  ^etv 
ivry  ^v<ni  tAc  ićŁÓc  Itrrapai  Ka^dv€p  irapaStiyfAarat 
rd  c  dXXa  raitraic  kouciyai^  TOVTiav  ofioiufiara  Ko^e- 
aritra).  But  the  divergence  of  the  schools  in  reganl 
to  UnirersaUj  or  genera  generaliMsunUf  and  to  abstract 
notions  generally,  remained  an  indeterminate  disputa- 
tion  in  the  Hellenie  world,  and  was  not  raiaed  to  su- 
premę importance  till  it  passed,  in  the  mediasral  period, 
from  transcendental  ontology  to  dialectics  and  theolo- 
gy.  The  germ  of  the  grand  debatę  is  found  in  one  of 
the  associates  of  the  Neo-Platonic  schools,  but  it  scaroe- 
ly  vegetated  till  the  scholastic  period.  Porphyry  had 
said,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Categoriet  of  Aristotle 
{SchoL  Aristoł,  ap.  Aristot.  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.], 
iii,  1),  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  morę  recondite 
inquiries,  and  aim  only  at  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
simpler  topics.  "For,"  he  proceeds,"!  will  decline  to 
speak  of  the  essential  character  of  geuera  and  species, 
or  to  inqutre  whether  they  are  substantially  curporeal 
or  incorporeal,  and  whether  they  are  separable  or  exi8t- 
ent  only  in  perception,  sińce  this  is  a  most  profound  in- 
vestigation,  and  reąuires  other  and  deeper  exaraination.*' 
The  Greek  of  Porphyry  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  medi«val  speculators,  but  the  Latin  paraphrase  of 
Boethius  was  familiar  to  them,  and  constituted,  as  it 
were,  a  text-book  of  elementary  logie  Thus  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  naturę  of  Unweraćd*  was  distinctly  raised, 
and  the  opposite  yiews  which  were  entertained  on  the 
subjcct  divided  reaaoners  into  hostile  camps,  and  led  to 
those  passionate  controyersies  which  haye  been  already 
alluded  to.  It  was  only  gradually,  howeyer,  that  the  op- 


position  became  elear  and  well  roarked,  and  connected  it- 
self  closely  with  the  grayest  interests  that  have  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  In  the  fint  half  of  the  9th  cenŁur>', 
Rabanus  Maurus,  commenting  on  the  text  of  Porphyry 
justqnoted,but  using  the  yersion  of  Boethius,  recognises 
the  conflictof  opinion  (Cousin,  ItUrod.  aux  (Eurres  Jnediłs 
d^Abełard,jk77)ttmd  is  supposed  to  haye  inclined  to  the 
Nominalistic  side  (Caraman,  Hist,  des  Rh.  de  la  Philoso- 
phie,  i,  249).  It  would  probably  be  morę  correct  to  con- 
dude  that  he  sought  a  ground  of  concUiation  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  difficult  problem  was,  howeyer, 
brought  forward  into  distinct  contcroplation.  If  there 
was  any  tendeocy  in  Rabanus  Maurus  to  what  was  af- 
terwards  known  as  Nominalism,  the  reaction  showed  it- 
self  promptly.  In  the  next  generation,  the  pbilosophy 
of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  which  was  fouuded  on  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Neo-Platonic  teachings, 
ran  into  decided  Pantheism,  in  accordanoe  with  the  re- 
sulu  of  those  teachings,  as  deyeloped  by  Plotinus.  Re- 
garding  God  as  tbe  source  whence  all  things  proceed, 
by  which  all  things  are  sustained,  and  to  which  all 
things  return — representing  creation  as  the  self-eyolu- 
tion  of  the  Creator,  and  destruction  as  the  sdf-reabsorp- 
tiou,  be  rendered  God  all  things  and  all  things  Gcd. 
The  basis  of  his  whole  scheme  was  inyolyed  in  the  Pla- 
tonie theory  of  ideas  [see  Platonic  Philosopiiy],  and 
in  the  Realist  tenet  umversalia  antę  rem.  Not  merely 
were  the  body  and  spirit  of  Scotus's  pbilosophy  hete- 
rodox,  but  it  oontained  seyeral  particular  conclusions 
which  were  deemed  beret ical,  and  which  proyoked  the 
ecdesiastical  censare  which  they  receiyed.  The  Pan- 
theistic  doctrines  of  Scotus  Erigena  naturally  exdted 
opposition  when  the  results  to  which  they  led  became 
apparent.  If  God  were  all  things,  tben  necessarily  all 
things  would  be  essentially  God— being  the  extemal 
and  phenomeoal  manifestations  of  the  diyine  actiyity, 
and  constituting,  at  the  same  time,  the  diyine  essence, 
inasmuch  as  their  whole  support  was  a  real  existence 
in  the  diyine  substance.  It  is  the  ineyitable  tendency 
of  a  metaphysical  dogma  to  be  unfolded  by  its  acoly  tes 
into  its  ultimate  logical  con8equences,  which  reveal  the 
extravagances  and  the  hazards  of  the  position.  It  ia 
the  ineyitable  tendency  of  soch  reyelation  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism, and  to  suggest  security  in  the  opposite  ex- 
tremc.  By  such  oscillation  between  contradictor}'  ten- 
ets,  the  human  intellect  is  kept  from  stagnation,  and 
research  and  meditation  are  constantly  stimulated.  The 
Pantheism  of  Scotus  Erigena  annihilated  independent 
indiyidual  existence  and  indiyidual  responsibility ;  and 
it  obliterated  tbe  distinction  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creation.  The  refutation  of  his  errors  was  sought 
in  the  examination  and  denial  of  his  premises,  as  well 
as  in  the  repudiation  of  his  conclusions.  His  yiews  had 
been  founded  on  the  supposititious  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  which  were  steeped  in  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  (q.  y.).  Their  antidote  was  expectcd  from  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  whose  logical  opiiiions  were  gradu- 
ally disseminated  throughout  Western  Europę,  through 
Saracenic  and  Jewish  channels,  and  which  had  been 
partially  known  through  Boethius  during  nearly  all 
medisBval  timesb 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  9th,  the  whole  of  the  lOth, 
and  most  of  the  11  th  century  were  eminently  unfavorable 
to  diligent  study  and  tranquil  speculation.  It  was  the 
period  of  Arab  rayage  and  encroachment  in  the  Eastem 
Empire ;  the  period  of  the  ruthless  descents  of  Danes  and 
Northmen  in  tbe  Western ;  the  period  when  the  reign- 
ing  dynasties  of  France  and  England  were  cbanged; 
when  Italy  was  distracted  by  inyasions  and  by  wara 
between  contending  emperors;  and  when  the  fieroe 
strife  between  the  secular  and  spiritiul  authority  be- 
came peculiarly  acrimonious.  As  the  rcsult  of  tbese 
wide-spread  disturbances,  discord  and  anarchy,  lawless- 
ness  and  rapine,  generał  wretchedness  and  insccurity 
preyailed.  Two  centuries  thus  elapsed  before  tbe  great 
que8tion  of  Unitersałs  distinctly  emerged  out  of  the 
earlier  discordances  of  opinion.    Towards  their  conclu- 
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ńoD,  a  fKirelf  tlieological  qfie*tiao  had  crani,  which 
r«calied  eag«r  inquirf  inko  tbe  natore  of  UmieertaU, 
Tbu  was  tbe  deoial  of  tfantałMUntiatioii  bj  Beicnga- 
liiat  on  i^^roands  whicb  implied  NominaliiiD. 

Aboat  tbe  same  time,  tbe  doctrine  of  Nominaliwn 
was  expiidtlf  aMerted  by  Boicełlinoa,  a  caoon  of  Com- 
fńkf^nt,  He  bas  be«n  asuallj  regaided  as  tbe  founder 
of  tbe  sect,  bot  may  bave  been  pfeccdcd  by  bia  master, 
Jobanncs  Sordus  (Jobn  tbe  Deaf),of  wbom  rery  laUk  is 
knowiu  Koscellinos  beld  tbat  ^gatera  and  9peck$  are 
not  realities,  bat  ooly  woids  deooting  abstractioDS  f 
tbat,  oonseąuently,  ^  tbere  are  no  socb  tbings  as  uni- 
yersałs,  but  only  uidiTidoalsi'*  Realism  U  tbos  directly 
contradicted«  Tbese  tpecnUtions  pointed  towards  dan- 
gerous  beresies  in  tbeology.  Roscelluins,  denying  all 
but  individiuii  existences,  assailed  tbe  unity  of  penoos 
in  tbe  Tri  nity,  and  tbus  maintained  Tńtbeisai.  The 
Church  was  at  once  aroosed.  Numenras  confatations 
were  propounded,  tbe  most  celebrated  of  wbicb  was  tbe 
tractate  of  Anselni,  archbUbop  of  Canterbury,  De  Fidt 
TrinUatu,  Ansebn  bolds  the  Bealist  doctrine  of  Uni- 
tertaUj  and  is  occasionally  betrayed  inU>  extnivagance. 
łlts  polemics  is,  however,  Łbeologicai  rather  tban  diar 
lectical  or  metaphysicaL  He  attacks  perilous  errors  in 
relif(ious  belief,  and  assails  speculatiire  opinions  only  in- 
cidentally.  Rerousat,  while  considering  him  a  decided 
Bealist,  deems  tbat  bis  prominence  in  tbe  oontrorersy 
between  Kealism  and  Nominalism  bas  been  exagger- 
ated  (ft<*mitsat,  St,  Antelme,  pt.  ii,  cb.  iii,  p.  494).  £f- 
forts  wero  madę  to  reconcile  the  oonflict  between  the 
discordant  doctrines,  but  they  only  rendered  the  issue 
and  the  anta^onisni  niore  pronounced.  William  de 
Champeaux  (De  Campbellis)  beld  tbat  *Hhe  Universal 
or  ffeniu  is  aomethlng  real;  tbe  indiriduals  composing 
the  geiius  have  no  divenity  of  essence,  bat  only  of  acci- 
dental  elements."  This  is  the  iirsŁ  precise  asseveration 
of  Realism  in  mediieval  philosophy.  With  William  de 
ChampeauK  '*  the  essence  of  tbings  is  ascribed  to  the 
fffnerOf  the  indiridual  is  reduced  to  a  simple  accident. 
With  Roscellinus,  the  individuals  alone  exi8t,  and  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  tbings.  With  Champeaux, 
tho  essence  of  tbings  is  in  the  gentra  to  which  they  be- 
long,  for  80  far  as  they  are  individuals  they  are  only 
accidenŁs"  (Caraman,  IlisU  des  Rev,  da  la  PhiL  toL  ii, 
cb.  ii,  p.  48). 

Thenceforward  the  great  controrersy  proceeds  with 
increasing  ardor,  and  furnishcs  the  battle-field  for  the 
rival  schools  and  rival  scboolrocn  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  further  consideration  of  these  dissensions  bclongs, 
however,  moro  appropriately  to  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  scholasticism.    See  Scholasticism. 

H.  Naturę  of  Realism,  —  The  generał  character  of 
Realism  has  been  exhibited  sufficicntly  to  render  its  or- 
igtn  and  evoIution  intcUigtble.  A  fuller  explanation  is 
needed  to  enablo  us  to  understand  the  importance  which 
it  assumcd  in  medifeval  speculation.  Cicero  has  said 
tbat  "  thcre  is  nothing  ao  absurd  as  not  to  bave  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  pbilosophers."  It  is  easier 
to  ridiciile  than  to  appreciate  the  reyeries  of  philosophy. 
The  aberrations  of  nietapbysics  and  the  paradoxes  of 
dialoctics  are  only  the  zealous  and  inadeąuate  expre8- 
sion  of  far^rcaching  truths  imperfcctiy  apprehended. 
y{e  ccrtainly  should  not  coroplain  of  either  tbe  exce88es 
or  the  blindness  of  the  schoolmen,  in  an  age  which  is 
inclinod  to  accept  protoplasm  as  a  sufflcient  expIanation 
of  all  life,  and  evolution  as  a  complete  expo8ition  of 
crcation,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Yet,  even  in  tbese  cases, 
much  is  chargod  upon  the  hierophants  whicb  they  do 
not  accopt  as  part  of  their  doctrines.  Realism  was  the 
mediieyal  and  dialecttcal  reproduction  of  the  Platonie 
ideas.  It  assortcd  tbat  generał  terms,  such  as  Afan^ 
Horsey  Tree^  Fiotcery  etc.,  were  not  merely  logical  de- 
vicc9,  creatures  of  abstraction,  ingcnuities  of  language, 
but  wcrc  realitics,  separable  {xf»>pt9ra)  from  the  being 
of  individual  men,  horses^  trees,  jlowers,  etc  In  Plato 
and  the  Platonie  school  these  ideas  were  supposed  to 
haye  a  real,  prtmordial,  changeless,  and  eternal  exist- 


caee  in  tlie  tKrine  Hind,  as  the  aiclictypcB  of  an  tluBCf 
tbat  are  madę.  It  d^manda  no  ejLtiawdiaary  mg*  i 
intellect  to  point  ovt  tbe  piesamptkm  of  ttentpfiiTg  lo 
detcnnioe  tbe  cootents  of  tbe  Diyine  Miad  waań.  'JSte 
modea  of  iu  pneedioe  in  oidcńag  the  cieMioa.  It 
nccds  no  great  inCdłectnał  cflbrt  to  dilate  apoo  tbe 
practical  iMCOPgruitłes  of  repwaenting 
tnmsitory  accident ;  hanring  oo  real 
far  aa  be  partakes  of  the  one,  aniTeiaal,  ideał  M^ł,  v>»^ 
ts  immottal,  inoorporeal,  immaterial,  and  one] 


commnnicated  and  oommonicable  to  all  naen,  past,  prcd* 
ent, and fotiire;  completely  contained  in  eacfa,  y«C abon- 
dant  for  all,  and  independent  of  each  and  of  alL     Tbeae 
objections  blink  or  eyade  the  snbtteties  of  the  piobłem. 
'Tbese  sneers  do  not  reacb  the  diffieulty  with  which  the 
greatcst  pbilosopbers  baye  stmggled,  and  atznggled  ia 
yain.    No  donbi  out  knowledge  of  ^aimi&  aad  speaals 
is  attaincd  (so  far  as  the  huroan  mind  ia  capabłe  of  as- 
certaining  tbe  proceas  of  atuining  knowledge)  by  ab- 
straction from  indiyidoal  tbings  obsenred,  and  hy  re- 
combination  of  their  accordant  characterisiicaL      Nu 
doubt  tbe  abstract  terms,  so  arriyed  at,  are  tbe  instro- 
ments  of  linguistic  and  logical  dassification,  which  we 
employ  unsuspiciously  in  reasoning  and  conTenaiion. 
But  is  this  all  ?    Is  this  a  complete  scdution  of  the  enig- 
ma?   Is  it  not  a  mere  screen  which  conceals  the  real 
enigma  from  us  ?   Tbere  is  a  generał,  not  an  indiTidaaL 
resemblance  between  all  men— Aosco  simillimug  komim 
— nihil  simUitŁs  koanm  guam  homo*    They  are  alike  in 
conseąnenoe  of  their  participation  in  a  oommon  haman- 
ity.    Onr  knowledge  of  tbu  humanity  may  be — ma$t 
be — deriyed  by  generalization  from  tbe  oommon  char- 
acteristics  of  all  men.     But,  again,  it  should  be  asked. 
Is  this  all  ?    Does  our  knowledge  prcoede  or  foUow  this 
possession  of  a  oommon  humanity?     Does  it  do  any- 
tbing  mora  than  recognise  its  presenoe?     How  does 
tbe  oommon  humanity  come  into  exietence  ?    How  doe? 
it  continue  in  existence  ?     How  is  it  to  be  interpireted  ? 
Is  tbere  no  plan  or  order  in  creation?    No  etemal  de- 
sign in  tbe  purposes  of  the  Creator?     Is  eya;ythLią^ 
spasmodical,  momentary  creation,  with  obsenrance  of 
antecedent  forma?     Whcnce,  then,  such  obserrance. 
and  the  maintenance  of  uniformity,  and  all  tbe  charae- 
teristics  of  preordination  ?     How  does  it  occur  tbat  the 
earth  proceeds  eyer  to  **  bring  forth  tbe  liying  creature 
afUr  his  land,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
tbe  earth  afler  his  land^^  if  tbe  seyeral  kinds  and  g^nen 
and  species  are  mere  abstracttons,  pure  figments  of  tbe 
generalizing  faculty  ?     Did  tbts  unyarying  obeenrance 
of  the  type  arise,  withouŁ  any  reality  of  the  type,  by 
the  accidental  collision  of  atoms  in  aU  the  infinite  vari- 
ety  of  their  hypotbetical  contacts,  and  by  saryivał  oi 
the  flttest,  through  self-adaptation  to  their  shifting  sur- 
roundiiigs?     No  permanent  forms,  transmitted  fn^m 
generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  could  tbos 
be  maintained.     The  unmitigated  repudiation  of  Real- 
ism leads  straight  to  tbe  acceptance  of  tbe  creed  of  Lu- 
cretius  and  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

**  Nam  cei-te  neqne  consilio  Primordla  rerum 
Ordini  se  qu8eqne,  atqoe  sagad  mente  locamnt: 
Nec  qD08  qnieqae  darent  motns  pepigere  prorecto ; 
Sed  qnla  roaltimodis,  mnltis,  mutata,  per  Omne 
Ez  łnflnito  yeiantnr  percita  plagis, 
Omne  genns  motas,  et  coeins  ezperinndo, 
Q'audem  deyenient  iu  taleis  dłspositnrss, 

Sualibus  biec  rebus  consistit  summa  creata; 
t  mnltos  etiam  magnes  senrata  per  annmt. 
Ut  semel  in  motos  conjecta  *8t  conyeuleutela.** 

The  answer  of  tbe  Epicnrean  berdwilł  not  solre  tbe 

riddles  proposed.    Realism  offered  a  yezy  difleient  so- 

lution,  wbicb,  howeyer  inadeąuate  and  unsatiafacton*  it 

may  be  deemed,  did  not  affect  to  treat  tbe  ąuestkms  s» 

shdlow  or  unimportant     But  may  tbere  not  be  SMae 

gennine  truth,  obscured,  disguiaed,  mutilated,  lamę— 

yet,  neyertheless,  struggling  into  meaning,  in  the  tbe- 

ory  of  Realiam?     Is  there  not  a  pkn,  a  diyioe  order, 

throughout  all  creation  ?    Are  tbere  not  types — intełli- 

gible,  potential,  not  actuał  types — to  be  accoonted  fur' 

Has  a  conception  of  the  leason — neyer  yarring,  but  per- 
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siłling  u  long  u  [be  reiaon  and  the  objecta  or  rewon 
sndure  — h»a  such  ^  conception  ■  len  reil  eiialence 
Łbnii  the  cflncrcM  wid  mawrial,  or  indiridusl  Ibnng 
which  corTEłpond  to  the  conception,  but  nhich  are 

boni  lopeTish?  The  łnistence  is  uryery  differentchar- 
acter,  bnt  u  it  leu  tiuly  ciiatence?    The  ambiguit; 

niwd  1^  che  mediKcal  IdealUu  and  Bealiita.  Ara  they 
always  dearly  appreh«iidfłl  by  tbcir  critics?  Have 
tfae  censoni  of  ScaJism  fnlLy  apprecUted  the  incoinpre- 
beiisibility  snit  vańabiliTy  of  tbe  Realial  doctruie  with- 
out  lo»  or  ita  di>tinctive  cbmcier  and  wilfaout  aacri^ 
fice  of  itB  eawntial  tenet?  DoubtlcM  the  theoty  of 
Realiam  vtu  indiitinct,  not  rigoroiuly  determined,  and 
BCancIj  polpable.  Doubtl«sB  the  modes  of  ita  aute- 
ment  were  obnoxiaus  to  grare  e:<ceptioiis,  and  led  to 
minf^iteheniicHig  and  miaconceptioiiB  on  the  part  aven 
of  ita  «dvooMe>.  The  subject*  wiih  which  the  theoty 
dealt  may  yecy  well  lie  bejond  any  determinaCe  grup 
of  thehuman  faculiies.  Butan  eameiteffoct  was  mide 
to  interpret  the  great  myateries  of  eiistence— the  per- 
manence  of  type,  with  the  variabiUty  and  fragility  of 
■11  embodimenU  of  the  type.  This  woild  may  be  "  all 
■  fleeting  ahow,  for  tDan'B  itluaion  giveti ;"  but  ia  there 
nothing  uDseen  bchind  it  nhich  ia  true,  and  which  fur- 
niflbea  iu  unalCerabIc  pattema?  Thett  ia  some  juitiS- 
calion,  or  at  leaat  aome  eluddation,  of  the  tbeaia  of  the 
Bealiata  to  be  deducedfroni  Ihe  concluaiona  orcompara- 
tive  anatomy.  Ariatotle  (aught  tbat  Ihe  akeletoni  of 
the  beaat,  tbe  bird,  and  the  fiah  reyealed  a  common  lype, 
wilh  characteriatic  derialiona  {l)e  Part.  Animal.).  Sis 
centunea  later,  Lactantioa,  or  the  PKudo-LactantiuSiie- 
produced  the  wme  tenet  in  a  nmaikable  pauage:  "Udi 
diapoaitio,  et  uniia  hibitua,  innumerabilea  imaginia  pne- 
fcrat  varieta(eB"  (De  Opijic.  Dri,  c  vii).  In  our  own 
day,  the  distinguiahed  comparatise  anatomiat  Owen  has 
demonatnited  the  validitv  of  Che  conjecture  of  Ariatotle 
by  hia  work  On  tke  Archtii/pal  Sttltlon  of  Vertebrale 
AmmaU;  and  Dr.  H'Co9h  hai  giren,  perhapa  Hitbout 
fuli  rc«oKnitioo  otila  import,  a  inoac  instnictiv*  appli- 
cation  of  (be  prindple  in  his  Tspioal  Fonu  and  SprcuJ 
tlndt  ń  Crcalion.  U  tbere  no  tmifa,  no  validity,  no 
Kality  in  tho  tvp*a7 

Is  Bealiam,  then,  to  be  re^ranled  as  tme?  By  no 
meana.  It-only  contains  an  element,  an  unaegregaced 
element,  of  tmth.  It  ia  a  very  impoitant  element,  but 
it  is  dimly  enlertained  and  eitrayagantly  eipreased. 
Ia  ila  opposite,  Nominaliam,  Irue?  Again  the  anawer 
IDust  be,  By  no  means.  It  conlemplatea  only  one  aide 
of  the  tmth;  runs  into  equal  exlrav«gance,  and  ei- 
dudea  uttcrly  the  indiapensable  particie  of  trulh  con- 
tained  in  the'  adveias  doctrine.  ta  the  truth  altained 
by  combining  the  anlagonistic  viewa?  Not  ao.  The 
turo  Bchemea  cannot  be  iinited,  and  can  scarcely  be  rec- 
onciled,  except  by  regaiding  them  la  imperfect  exposi- 
tiona  from  oppoaile  poinis  of  view.  Moreover,  Iwo  par- 
tial  and  fraKmentary  tnitha  can  never  make  łhe  whole 
truth.  Truth  ia  a  conaiatent,  harmonioiia,  organie 
whole.  It  can  necer  be  attained  by  doretailing  patchea 
or  truth,  or  by  fonning  a  mouic 

Phikóoph}-,  in  ita  derelopment,  is  a  aeries  of  errone- 
aua  and  eoalllcting  poMlions.  One  extreme  provokca 
another  estreine ;  but  the  coneeplion  of  Hnt  ptinciplee, 
and  the  rance  of  tleducliona  frum  them,  become  en- 
larged  and  deared  wlth  the  progres*  and  aucceMion  of 
erron,  alchoagh  the  fuli  and  precise  truth  maf  never  be 

The  truth  which  aeems  to  be  involveil  in  Realism  ia 
thia;  Uniyenals,  gcnera,  sp*cie^  represent  the  perma- 

aettied  aiidregularorderin  thesenwble  unirerae,  They 
lerea]  a  preordained,  or  predetermined,  plan  in  the  aer- 
eralcUsaeiofesistence;  an  endurinc  tmth;  an  abiiiiiig 
nnlfijrmity  in  the  midat  of  individual  devialion»  and 
tranailorymanifestalinna;  a  design  habitually  fullilled; 
types  which  aubŃsl,  tbough  aelualilies  ranish.   A  part, 
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at  leaat,  of  the  enor  of  Realiam— for  neither  its  whole 
Inith  nor  ita  whole  enor  can  lie  distmcUy  graapcd  and 
penpicuoualy  expre«ed — conaisCed  in  ptnenting  these 
inportant  conduaiona  in  an  cia^gerated  form,  to  chat 
they  contradicted  ttie  partia!  trulh  equally  invoLved  in 
Naminaltsm  :  that  individuaJ9  hare  a  real  as  wetl  as  an 
aetual  esiatence,  and  that  che  geuetic  and  apecidc  terma 
which  are  hibituallyemployed,  and  are  indiapensable  in 
language,  are  modes  of  clauifying  our  petceptiona  and 
conceptiona,  and  are  uaed  altogether  independently  of 
any  ulierior  suggestions  which  mty  be  implicaced  in 

Tłie  ^ominalist  denied  a  metaphyaical  truth  because 
it  was  not  embraced  within  the  aphere  of  his  logical  re- 
ąuiretnents.  The  Realist  asaailed  the  logical  truth  be- 
cause it  failed  to  einbrace  au  ontological  explanalion, 
and  appeared  to  be  al  variance  with  it. 

Bittf  r  eontradictiona  and  acrimonioua  hoaCilities  nec- 
eaaarily  resulted  from  the  antagoniam,  in  con8equence 
of  the  inevitable  association  of  the  conllicting  docińnea 
wilh  adveiw  parties  and  interestain  theology,  iuCharch 

III.  Liltratun. — The  hiatoriana  of  philosophy,  who 
embrace  the  pbiloaophy  of  the  Hlddle  Ages,  necessarily 
pay  much  sttenlion  to  Realiam  and  Nominalism.  Morę 
epecial  aourcea  of  information  are,  Caraman,  Hiil.  da 
RicoluliimM  de  la  PhUotopliie  ea  traaee;  Banmgarten 
Cruaius,  De  Vero  Sctiolatt.  Rtal.  et  NominaL  Ditcrimine 
(Jena,  1891);  Cousin,  Fra^em  PMhtophijuit  {Paris, 
1840) ;  id.  Inirod.  aai  (F.mm  InidiU  ^A  bilard:  Exner, 
Nomiealiaiuit  und  Rtatimaii  (Prague,  I84S);  Krihier, 
Btalitmui  und  KomnaHtmut  ia  ilirem  Einjbiu  auf  dit 
dogmat.  Syil,  deś  Millrlall.  (Gotha,  1B5T);  Hanreau, 
Philoiophie  Scolailigae  (Paris,  1S58) ;  Capcty,  Eiy>ril  de 
la  Philomphit  Sailattigut  (ibid.  18GS).  Much  valuable 
auggeslion  may  alao  be  obtaiiicd  from  Rdmuaat,  Abi~ 
lard  (ibid.  1846,  1  vo1s.);  id.  SI.  Antelmt  (ibid.  1853). 
To  these  may  be  added,  Emerson,  Rłalitm  and  Nomi~ 
oaliMm.     (G.  F.  II.) 

Reanalntora  is  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  which 
dates  from  abuut  the  year  1770.  They  do  not  rebaptize 
Ihose  who  juin  them  from  the  Greek  Church,  but  they 
insiat  upon  chetr  havlng  the  chrism  again  administered 
to  them.  Ther  are  uid  to  be  espfCiaUy  numerous  in 
MoBcow.     See  Rlssian  Skł-ts. 

Reaplng  (pii^,  hiliar',  lo  cut  ojf;  Sipi^u).  Reap- 
ing  in  Palestine  was  uaually  done  by  the  sickle,  to  which 
reference  ia  Dccaaionally  madc  in  Scripture.  Sec  Sicsr^. 

of  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  inatead  of  ciittiug  the  com, 
atao  prevailed  to  a  conaideiable  esCent  in  ancicnt  timea. 

tr;-,  and  pulling  ia  reaorted  lo  in  order  lo  obtain  a  larger 
aupply  of  fodder.  MaundreU  thua  dcscribce  Ihe  practice 
as  he  noticed  it  in  1697:  "All  that  occurred  to  us  new 
in  Chese  daya'  Cmvcl  was  a  particular  way  uaed  by  the 
countiy  people  in  gathcring  their  com,  it  being  now 
haTveat-time.  They  plucked  it  up  by  handfuls  from 
the  roots,  teaving  the  most  fruitful  fields  aa  naked  aa  if 
nothing  had  ever  grown  on  them.  Thia  was  their  prac- 
tice  in  all  the  placea  of  the  East  that  I  have  eecn  ;  and 
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thc  reason  u  that  they  may  lose  nonę  of  tlieir  stnir, ' 
which  U  geoerally  very  ■bort,  and  necemary  fur  the 
Biut^nance  of  tbeir  cattk,  no  hmy  being  berę  madę.     I 
mcntion  tbis,**  be  adds,  "  becaiue  U  seems  to  give  ligbŁ 
to  that  exprefl»ion  of  tbe  Psalms  (cxxbc,  6),  'wbich 
witberetb  before  it  be  plucked  up,*  wbcre  tbere  aeems 
to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  tbe  cuatom.'*    Thia  an- 
doubtedly  is  tbe  correct  meanuig  of  tbe  ezpreańon ;  and  ' 
tbe  real  allusion  Is  lust  sigbt  of  by  tbe  rendering  in  tbe  , 
A.  V^  "  before  it  growetb  up."     It  growa,  but  witbers 
before  tbe  plucking-time  comes — an  emblem  of  tbe 
premature  dccay  and  fruitletsneia  of  tbe  wicked.    See 
Aguicllturk. 


Reason  denotea  tbat  function  of  oar  intelligenoc 
wbicb  bas  reference  to  tbe  attainment  of  a  partictdar 
class  of  trutba.  We  know  a  great  many  tbings  by  im- 
mediate  or  actual  experience.  Our  senaea  tell  os  tbat 
we  are  tbirsty,  tbat  we  bcar  a  aound,  tbat  we  are  af- 
fected  by  light.  These  facts  are  trutbs  of  aense  or  of 
immediate  knowledge,  aud  do  not  inTolre  tbe  reaaon. 
Reason  comes  into  play  wben  we  know  a  tbing  not 
immediately,  but  by  aome  indirect  process;  as  wben, 
from  seeing  a  river  unusually  swoUen,  we  believe  tbat 
tbere  bave  bcen  beavy  rains  at  its  sources.  Herę  tbe 
merę  sense  tells  ua  only  tbat  tbe  river  is  bigb.  It  is 
by  certatn  traiisitions  of  tbougbt,  or  by  tbe  employ- 
ment  of  our  tbinking  powers,  tbat  we  come  to  know  tbe 
otber  circumstance — tbat  in  a  remote  part  of  tbe  coun- 
try tbere  bave  been  beavy  rains. 

In  ascertaining  tbese  trutbs  of  reason  or  of  inferencc, 
aa  tbey  are  calledf  tbere  are  various  steps  or  operations, 
described  undcr  diffcrent  names.  Tbus  we  bave  (1) 
Deductionf  or  Syllogitm;  (2)  Jnductum;  and  (3)  Cen- 
ercUization  uf  notions,  of  wbicb  A  btŁraction  and  Dffimr- 
tum  are  various  phases.  These  are  well  represented  by 
tbeir  8everal  designations.  Tbe  naturę  of  tbe  function 
or  faculty  denominated  Reason,  or  tbe  Reasoning  Facul- 
ty,  can  be  explained  by  showing  bow  tt  results  from  tbe 
fundamental  powers  of  tbe  intelligenoe. 

Tbere  is  anothcr  and  peculiar  signińcation  attacbed 
to  tbe  word  reason,  growing  out  of  tbe  pbilosopby  of 
Kant  (q.  v.)>  which  maintains  a  distinctton  between  rta- 
ton  and  uiułersłandififff  the  latter  being  that  faculty 
called  by  the  Grecka  t/o^Ci  and  by  Hamilton  called  tbe 
"  Regulative  Faculty." — Chambert*s  Encyclop,  a.  v.  See 
Fleroiug  and  Krauth,  Vocab,  of  PhUoBophjf^  s.  v. 

REASON,  UsK  OF,  IN  Religion.  The  sublime, 
incomprehensible  naturę  of  some  of  tbe  Christian  duc- 
trines  bas  so  completely  subdued  the  understaiiding  of 
many  pious  men  as  to  make  them  tbink  it  prcsumptu- 
ous  to  apply  reason  in  any  way  to  the  revelations  of 
God;  and  the  many  Instancea  in  which  tbe  simplicity 
of  trutb  bas  been  corrupted  by  an  alliance  witb  pbiloso- 
pby confirm  them  in  the  belief  tbat  it  is  safer,  as  well 
as  morę  respectable,  to  resign  tbeir  minds  to  devout  im- 
pressions  than  to  exercise  their  understandings  in  any 
speculations  upon  sacred  subjects.  Knthusiasts  and  fa> 
natics  of  all  different  names  and  sects  agree  in  decrying 
the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fanat- 
iclsm  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sobcr  deductions  of 
reason,  the  cxtravagant  fancies  of  a  diaordcred  imagina- 
tion,  and  to  consider  tbese  fancies  as  the  immediate  illu- 
mination  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Insidious  writers  yi  the 
deistical  controyersy  have  pretended  to  adopt  those  sen- 
timents  of  humility  and  reverence  which  are  insepara- 
blc  from  truo  Christians,  and  even  that  total  subjection 
of  reason  to  faith  wbicb  characterizes  entbusiasts.  A 
pampblet  was  published  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last 
century  that  madę  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it  is  now 
forgotten,  cnŁitled  ChrutianUy  not  Founded  on  Argu- 
menty which,  whilc  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem  to 
magniry  tbe  Gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to  undermine 
our  faith  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  assent;  and 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  epirit  of  this  pampblet,  concliides  his 
Kgsay  on  MiracUs  witb  calling  those  dangcrous  friends 
or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  w  ho  have 


andertaken  to  defoid  U  by  tbe  prindiples  oT  bamałi  rvf- 
son.     "  Our  most  bc^y  rriigioa,**  be  aay&,  w^th  a  (ii-^- 
genoity  rery  nnbfcumiing  his  reapecfaUc  Łalest^  ~.- 
founded  on  faitb,  not  oa  reasoa :"  and  **  merę  r^asr^  ^ 
insofficient  to  oonrinoe  os  of  its  vaacit  j.**     Tlae  (^c-  : 
of  Romę,  in  order  to  8ub|ect  the  miods  of  ber  -^-f Kar- 
lo ber  antbority,  bas  reprobated  tbe  ose  of  rea?<« 
matters  of  religion.     Sbe  bas  reY-ived  an  anciefit  f-- 
tion,  tbat  tbings  may  be  tme  in  theology  wbi<^li  a^^ 
falae  in  pbilosopby;  and  abe  has,  in  aooie   in<«aB<-^^. 
madę  tbe  merit  of  faith  to  ooositit  in  tbe  absnruinr  >  \ 
tbat  wbicb  was  beliered. 

Tbe  extravagance  of  theae  pońtioaa  has  prodc^ '. 
sinoe  the  Refurmation,  an  opposite  extreii>e.  WtJ- 
those  wbo  denv  tbe  trutb  of  lerelalion  coRsider  rea^f 
as  in  all  re^pecta  a  sufficient  guide,  tb«  Sociniax».  «h> 
admit  tbat  a  rerelation  bas  been  madę,  empJoy  mtsr 
tm  tbe  supremę  judge  of  ita  doctrinea,  and  boldlj  stnU 
out  of  tbeir  creed  erenr  aiticle  tbat  ia  doC  altofretiwr 
conformable  to  those  notions  which  may  be  deri^ird 
from  tbe  exercise  of  reason.  These  ooDtro^ersies  c<  -.- 
ceming  the  use  of  reaaon  in  matten  of  reli^oa  are  cs^ 
putea.  not  about  words,  but  about  tbe  easence  of  CŁr^- 
tianity.  But  a  few  plain  obsenrations  are  5afficiex.c  es 
ascertain  wbere  tbe  trutb  lies  in  this  subjecC 

The  first  use  of  reaaon  in  matters  <^  religion  is  to  ex- 
amine  tbe  eridencea  of  rerelation ;  for,  Łhe  moce  es  tire 
tbe  submission  wbicb  we  consider  aa  due  tu  everrtLinc 
tbat  is  rereal«),  we  have  tbe  morę  need  to  be  satisfrit 
that  any  system  wbicb  professes  to  bea  divine  rerelatko 
does  really  come  from  God.     See  Faith  aki>  RE.i90X. 

After  tbe  exerctse  of  reason  bas  eatablisbed  in  ota- 
minds  a  firm  belief  tbat  Cbristianity  ia  of  dirine  ori- 
gin,  tbe  seoond  use  of  reaaon  ia  to  leam  wbat  are  the 
tnitbs  reyealed.     Aa  tbese  trutbs  are  not  in  onr  ÓMrt 

• 

communicated  to  any  by  immediate  inspiration,  th« 
knowledge  of  tbem  is  to  be  acquired  only  from  boob 
transmitted  to  us  witb  sattsfying  evidence  that  tber 
were  written  aboye  aeyenteen  bundred  3-ears  ago.  io  a 
remote  country  and  foreign  language,  under  tbe  dii«c> 
tion  of  tbe  Spirit  of  (tod.     In  order  to  attain  the  meaa- 
ing  of  tbese  books,  we  must  stody  tbe  language  in  which 
they  were  written ;  and  we  must  study,  also,  the  ma»- 
ners  of  tbe  times  and  the  state  of  tbe  countries  in  which 
the  writers  ]ived,  because  these  are  circumstances  to 
wbicb  an  original  autbor  Is  oftcn  alluding,  sdid  by  wbieh 
bis  phraseology  is  generally  affected ;  we  must  lay  u>- 
getber  different  paasages  in  wbicb  tbe  same  woni  er 
phrase  occiirs,  because  witbout  tbis  labor  we  cannot  ob- 
tain  its  precisc  signification ;  and  we  must  mark  tbe  dif- 
fcrenoe  of  style  and  manner  wbicb  characterizes  dif^- 
ent  writers,  because  a  right  apprehenaion  of  their  meao- 
ing  often  depends  upon  attention  to  tbis  difference.    All 
this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  bbtorr,  geof^ 
raphy,  chronology,  and  criticism  in  matters  ofreli^^— 
that  is,  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  bad  been  pre- 
yiously  excrcised  in  pursning  tbeae  different  bninches 
of  knowledge,  and  tbat  our  auccess  in  attaining  tbe  tnie 
sense  of  Scripture  depends  upon  the  dtligence  with 
which  we  ayall  onrselyes  of  tbe  progress  tbat  hu  beeo 
madę  in  them.     It  is  obyioua  that  eyeiy  Christian  is 
not  capable  of  making  tbis  application.     But  this  is  no 
argument  against  tbe  use  of  reaaon,  of  wbicb  we  are  now 
speaking;  for  they  wbo  use  translationa  and  comroco* 
taries  rejy  only  upon  tbe  reason  of  otbers  instead  of  ex- 
ercising  their  own.    Tbe  seyeral  brancbes  of  knowledge 
haye  been  applied  in  eyeiy  age  by  some  persons  for  tbe 
benefit  of  others ;  and  tbe  progress  in  sacred  cńtictsiB 
which  distinguishes  the  present  timea  is  nothinief  else 
than  the  continued  application,  in  elucidatingtheScrrpt« 
ure,  of  reason  enlightened  by  eyery  ktnd  of  subńditrr 
knowledge,  and  very  much  improyed  in  this  kimi  cS 
exerci8e  by  the  employment  which  tbe  ancient  cłasstca 
haye  giyen  it  sińce  the  reyiyal  of  lettera. 

After  the  two  uses  of  reason  tbat  haye  beeo  illos- 
trated,  a  tbird  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  tmr  l« 
considered  aa  componnded  of  both.    Reason  is  of  cni- 
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nent  nse  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Łhe  adveTBarie«  of 
Christianity.  When  men  of  crudidon,  of  philoeophical 
acuteness,  and  of  accomplUhed  taste,  direct  tbeir  talents 
againsŁ  our  religion,  the  catue  is  very  much  burt  by  an 
unskilful  defender.  He  cannot  uiiravel  their  sophistry ; 
he  doea  not  see  the  amount  and  the  effect  of  the  eon- 
cessions  nrhich  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  bewildered  by 
their  quotation8;  and  he  is  often  led,  by  their  arti6cc, 
upon  dangcrous  cround.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church 
there  have  been  weak  defenders  of  Christianity;  and 
the  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have 
arisen  from  their  being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of 
those  roethods  of  defending  the  tnith  whicb  some  of 
its  adrocates  had  unwarily  choeen.  A  mind  trained  to 
accurate  and  philosophical  yiews  of  the  naturę  and  the 
anaount  of  evidence,  enriched  with  historical  knowledge, 
accustomed  to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minutę 
and  iiTelative,  to  collect  ivhat  is  of  importance  within 
a  ahort  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension  of  a 
whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the  leam- 
ing,  the  wit,  and  Łhe  sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such 
mliids  have  appeared  in  this  honorable  oontrorersy  dur- 
ing  the  couise  of  this  and  the  last  century ;  and  the  sitc- 
cess  has  corresponded  to  the  completcness  of  the  furni- 
turc  with  which  tbcy  engaged  in  the  combat.  The 
Christian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated  bv  their  mas- 
terly  ezposition  from  Tarious  misrepresentations;  the 
arguments  for  its  divine  original  have  been  placed  in 
their  tnie  light ;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  mir- 
acles  and  prophecies  upon  which  Christianity  rests  its 
claim  with  the  delusions  of  imposture  have  been  effect- 
ually  repelled.  Christianity  has  in  this  way  received 
Łhe  most  important  adrantages  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doctrines 
would  neyer  haye  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all 
the  corruptions  and  subtleties  which  had  attached  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor  the  eyidences  of  its 
tntths  haye  been  so  accuralely  understood,  nor  its  pe- 
culiar  character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  had  not 
the  zcal  and  abiltties  which  haye  been  employed  against 
it  called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  dislin- 
guished  masters  of  rcason.  They  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice  of  Christianity  the  same  weapons  which  had  been 
drawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with  con- 
fidence  and  skilł  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  successful 
champions  of  the  truth.    See  Rationalism. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  Eyerything  which  is  rcyealed  by 
God  comes  to  his  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority 
that  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true. 
Kothing  can  be  receiyed  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  because  it  is  impoasible  for  us 
to  receiye  at  the  same  time  the  truth  and  the  falsehood 
of  a  proposition.  But  many  things  are  true  which  we 
do  not  fuUy  comprehend;  and  many  propositions,  which 
appear  incredible  when  they  are  first  enunciated,  are 
found,  upon  ejcamination,  such  as  our  understandings 
can  readily  admit.  Thcse  principles  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which 
reason  is  to  proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  first  examine  the  eyidences  of  reyelation.  If  these 
satisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that  there  can 
be  no  contradiction  betwcen  the  doctrines  of  this  true 
religion  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  If  any  such 
contradiction  appear,  thero  roust  be  some  mistake.  By 
notmaking  a  proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  contains  doctrines 
which  it  does  not  teach ;  or  we  giye  the  name  of  right 
reason  to  some  narrow  prejudices  which  deeper  reflec- 
tion  and  morę  enlarged  knowledge  will  dissipate;  or 
we  consider  a  proposition  as  iroplying  a  contradiction, 
when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectiy  understood.  Herę, 
as  in  eyery  other  case,  mistakes  aro  to  be  corrected  by 
measuring  back  our  steps.  We  must  examine  closely 
and  impartially  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which 
appear  to  contain  the  doctrine ;  we  must  compare  them 
with  one  another;  we  must  endeayor  to  deriye  light 
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from  the  generał  phraseology  of  Scripture  and  the  anal- 
ogy  of  faith ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way, 
to  separate  the  doctrine  from  all  those  adyentitious  cir- 
cnmstances  which  giye  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity. 
If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  closest  examination,  ap- 
pears  unąuestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  still 
does  not  approye  itself  to  our  understanding,  we  must 
consider  carefuUy  what  it  is  that  preyents  us  from  re- 
ceiying  it.  There  may  be  preconceiyed  notions  hastily 
takeu  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes;  there  may  be 
pride  of  understanding  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
the  yiews  which  it  communicatcs ;  or  reason  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  we  must  expect  to  tind  in  religion 
many  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend. 
One  of  the  most  important  offioes  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise  her  own  limits.  She  neyer  can  be  moyed,  by  any 
authority,  to  receiye  as  true  what  she  perceiyes  to  be 
absurd.  But  if  she  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  hu- 
man  knowledge,  she  will  not  shelter  her  presumptlon  in 
rejecting  the  truths  of  reyelation  under  the  pretence  of 
contradictions  that  do  not  really  exist;  she  will  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant;  she 
will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the 
eyidence  of  the  former,  but  will  yield  a  firm  assent  to 
that  which  she  does  understand  without  presuming  to 
deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  Tbus,  ayail- 
ing  herself  of  all  the  light  which  she  now  has,  she  will 
wait  in  hurable  hope  for  the  time  when  a  larger  mea»- 
ure  shall  be  imparted. — Watson,  TheoL  Did.  s.  y. 

Reay,  Stephen,  an  Anglican  diyine,  was  bom  at 
Montrose,  New  Brunswick,  in  1782,  was  educated  at  St. 
Alban's  Ilall,  Oxford,  and  was  Laudian  professor  of  Ara- 
bie from  1840  till  his  death.  He  published,  ObservcUiatu 
on  the  Dt/ence  ofłke  Church  Miasionary  Socieiy  against 
the  Objections  of  the  A  rchdeacon  of  JBath,  by  Pileus 
Quadratus  (1818,  8yo)  :—Narratio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro 
Codice  (IS22)  :—Textus  Ilebraicus  (Lond.  1822,  1840, 
12mo). 

Reay,  "Williaiii,  an  English  diyine  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, flourished  near  the  mtddle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  Wordsworth  in  1756.  He 
died  in  1756.  He  published  Sermont^  with  Preface  bv 
T.  Church,  D.D.,  prebend  of  St.  Paulus  (Lond.  1755, 8yo). 

Re'ba  (Heb.td.  yą-Jj/our;  SepL 'PojSó*  in  Numh., 
'Poj3c  in  Josh. ;  Yulg.  ^e6e),  one  of  the  fiye  kuigs  of 
the  Midianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
ayenging  expedition  when  Balaam  fell  (Numb.  xxxi, 
8;  Josh.  xiii,  21).    aC.1858. 

Rebaptism.  The  ancient  Church,  if  it  did  not 
openly  declare  against  the  repetition  of  baptism,  cer- 
tainly  refuscd  to  rebaptize,  and  supported  its  position 
by  assigning,  not  one,  but  many  reasons.  It  espe- 
cially  maintained  that  there  is  no  example  of  rebap- 
tization  in  Scripture;  and  as  baptism  sncceeds  to  cir- 
cumcision,  which  was  the  entrance  and  seal  of  the  old 
coyenant,  and  could  not  be  rcpeated,  so  baptism,  being 
the  sign  and  seal  of  admission  to  the  new  coyenant,  the 
breaches  of  this  coyenant  are  not  to  be  repaired  by  re- 
peated  baptisms.  There  were  in  the  early  Church  some 
heretics  who  rebaptized,  such  as  the  Marcioniles ;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  disapproyed  of  the  practice.  In 
one  of  C^nirian^s  epistles  there  is  a  question  referred  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Romę,  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
rebaptize  heretics  who  sought  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  or  whether  it  should  be  deemed  suffident,  pro- 
ceeding  upon  the  acknowledged  yalidity  of  their  bap- 
tism, to  receiye  them  with  the  simple  cereraouy  of  im- 
position  of  hands  and  ecclesiastical  benediction.  The 
Roman  bishop  acceded  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  Afri- 
can  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  baptism  of 
heretics  to  be  nuli  and  yoid,  and  would  not  recognise 
their  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  bishop  as 
suflicient  for  their  reception  into  the  Church.  They 
demanded  another  baptism,  to  be  followed  by  the  usnal 
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confirmatioo,  noŁwitbstanding  the  Church  of  Romę  per- 
8Cvered  in  maintaining  that  the  baptism  of  beretics, 
proyided  only  ŁhaŁ  it  had  been  administered  in  due  form, 
iras  yalid  and  sufficient  and  oiigbt  not  to  be  rcpeated. — 
Farrar,  TheoL  Diet,  8.  v.  In  the  modern  Church  rebap* 
tism  is  practiced  by  the  Romauista  and  the  AngUcans. 
The  latter  deny  the  validity  of  other  Protestant  bodies 
if  such  oppose  the  divine  right  of  apoatolical  succession. 
The  fiaptista,  of  course,  recognlae  aa  valid  oniy  immer- 
sion,  and  not  tnfrequently  repeat  this  ordinance  if  it 
haa  been  performed  by  persona  known  as  Padobaplists 
(q.  V.).  See  Uagenbacb///M^  of  Doctrinet^  ii,  364  sq.; 
f  Uoiling,  Lehre  von  der  Tau/e  (Erlang.  1846).  See  also 
Anabaptists;  Baptism. 

Rebec^oa  CP^/Sćcra),  the  Gnecized  form  (Rom.  is, 
10)  of  the  name  Rkbekam  (q.  v.). 

Rebek^ab  (Heb.  Ribkah'^  ^t??*^*  <^  nooifj  i.  e.  en- 
snarer ;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Josephus,  'P€/3iffca),  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii,  23)  and  sister  of  Laban, 
married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  firat 
cousin  to  ber  father  and  to  Lot.  She  is  firat  presented 
to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  EUezer  to  Padan- 
aram  (eh.  xxiv),  in  which  his  interview  with  Rebekab, 
ber  consent  and  marriage,  are  relatcd.  B.C.  2023.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  wben 
Abraham  remoyed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Rebekah  to  ber  cousin 
Isaac  (xxiv,  10,  29-60;  xxvii,  43;  xxix,  4).  Bethu- 
el, his  father,  plays  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole 
transaction,  being  in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that 
a/ter  his  son  (xxiv,  50),  that  various  conjecturcs  have 
been  formed  to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethu- 
el was  dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  sister's  natural  guardian  (Ant,  i,  16, 2),  in  which 
case  "  Bethuel"  raust  have  crept  into  the  text  inadver- 
Łently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam  Ciarkę,  ad 
h)c,\  to  be  the  name  of  another  brother  of  Rebekah.  Le 
Clerc  {in  Pent,)  mentions  the  conjecture  that  Bethuel 
was  absent  at  first,  but  returned  in  time  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage.  The  modę  adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt 
(JJndetigned  CoincidenoeSj  p.35)  to  explain  what  be  terms 
*'  the  consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  viz.  that  he 
was  incapacitatcd  from  taking  the  management  of  his 
family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenlous;  but  the 
prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufficicntly  explained  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  quoted  by  RosenmUller,  ad  loc,\  gave  the  brothers 
the  main  share  in  the  arrangement  of  tbcir  sister's  mar- 
riage and  the  defence  of  her  honor  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiv, 
13 ;  Judg.  xxi,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  20-29).  See  Bethuel. 
The  whole  chapter  bas  been  pointed  out  as  uniting  most 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  pattem  marriage— the  sauc- 
tion  of  parents,  the  guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occu- 
pation  of  Rebekah,  her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  will- 
ing  consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaintng  her 
husband's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  childless ; 
then,  after  the  prayera  of  Isaac  and  her  joumey  to  in- 
ąuire  of  the  Loid,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom ;  and,  while 
the  younger  was  morę  particularly  the  companion  and 
favorite  of  his  mother  (Gen.  xxv,  19-28),  the  elder  be- 
came  a  grief  of  mind  to  ber  (xxvi,  35).  W  hen  Isaac 
was  driveu  by  a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended,  a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abim- 
clech  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the 
couduct  of  his  predecessor  (eh.  xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah 
would  not  lead  Isaac  to  expect.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable  time  afterwards  when  Rebekah  suggested  the 
deceit  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father. 
She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  foresaw 
the  probable  conseąuence  of  £sau's  anger,  and  prevented 
it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram 
(eh.  xxvii)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix,  12).  B.C.  1927, 
The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  states  (Gen.  xxxv,  8)  that  the 
news  of  her  death  was  brought  to  Jacob  at  Allon-bachnth. 


It  has  been  conjectured  that  she  died  during  biA  scif«x:^ 
in  Padan-aram ;  for  her  nurse  appears  to  have  left  h^m.  • 
dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-aram  before  tbat  -^ 
riod  (comp.  xxiv,  59,  and  xxv,  8),  and  Rebekah  i?  l  ^ 
mentioned  when  Jacob  retums  to  bis  fatber,  nor  d<->  v; 
hear  of  her  burial  till  it  is  incidentally  meotionej  t  - 
Jacob  on  his  death-bed  (xlix,  31).  Paul  (Kom.  ix.  :>  ' 
refers  to  her  as  being  roade  aoquainted  with  the  ^-i-r- 
pose  of  God  regarding  her  children  before  tbey  wfs-c 
bom.  For  comments  on  the  whole  hlstory  of  RebekaJL 
see  Origen,  Itom„  in  Genuin  x  and  xii;  Chry9itśt<<r. 
Iłom,  in  Genesinf  p.  48-^54.  Rebekah's  inquiiy  of  Oi<4 
and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by  Deylii  c. 
Obser,  Sac,  i,  12,  p.  53  są.,  and  in  an  essay  by  J.  A. 
Schmid  in  Aor.  Tkef,  Tkeol,-phHolop.  i,  188;  also  Ły 
Ebersbach  (Helmst  1712). — Smith.  The  ag^Feemcjoc  • : 
the  descriptiou  of  Rebekah  in  Gen.  xxii  with  tDoAem 
Eastem  customs  and  scenes  is  well  noticed  by  Tbuo- 
Bon,  lAtnd  ami  Booky  ii,  403.     See  I&vac  ;  Jacob. 

Reber,  Joel  U,  a  minister  of  the  German  RefuriDed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Xot.  8.  l^R 
He  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  aflerwards  leaifte^ 
the  printing  business.     He  pursu^  his  studies  in  ch-'> 
college  and  seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  from  \m'  tt 
1842,  and  was  ordained  in  May,  1843.     He  was  p«^ 
tor  8ucce8sively  in  Bmsh  Yalley,  Centrę  County.  Pa: 
Jonestown,  Lebanon  County.  Pa. ;  MiUersviIle,  Lant^^ 
ter  County,  Pa.;  Codoms,  York  County,  Pa.     He  dł->I 
Aug.  15,  1856.     In  1850  Mr.  Reber  publLahed  a  smali 
work  in  German  eiititled  An  Eamest  Word  an  tke  S^i- 
SpiriŁ  and  Se^-Work,  which  passed  through  two  edi- 
tions.     He  also  wrote  much  for  the  periodicals  of  tbe 
day  in  German  and  Englisb,  in  both  of  which  langua^^ 
he  was  able  to  write  with  equal  vigor  and  oorrectness. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  original  mind,  was  m 
eamest  and  powerful  preacber,  and  manifested  a  Isbo- 
rious,  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

Recanati,  Mknaiiem  dt,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  bom 
in  Recanati  (the  ancient  Recinetum)  about  1290,  and  i» 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (tr**E 
nninn  b?),  which  is  little  else  than  a  oommeatarr 
on  the  Sohar,    This  commentary,  which  was  finst  pab- 
lished  by  Jacob  ben-Chajim  in  Bomberg'a  celebrated 
printing  establishment  (Yenice,  1523;  then  again  itHd. 
1545;  and  in  Lublin,  1595),  has  been  transUted  into 
Latin  by  the  famous  Pico  delia  Mirandola.    He  aiso 
wrote  0*^3*^^11    O,  a  treatise  foreosic,  morał,  and  cere- 
moniał (Bononia,  1538) : — HlS^n  "^^S^ZS,  an  expositioo 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law  (Constantinople,  1544).    Bc- 
sides  these  works,  he  wrote  a  number  of  others,  which 
are  still  nnpublished.    See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  135  5q.; 
De  Rossi,  Daionario  Storico  (Germ.  trausl.),  p.  273; 
Steinschneider,  Caialogu$  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibL  BodUi, 
coL  1733-87 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  fffbr.  Literaturę,  p. 
286;  Ginsburg,  Kab^hh,  p.  118  8q.;  Jost,  Gesck,  d, 
Judenik,  w.  *.  Secten,  iii,  77.     (R  P.) 

Receipt  OF  Custom.    See  Custom. 

Recensions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Uuder  this 
head  we  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  priot- 
ed  Hebrew  text,  not  in  the  manner  of  Bartolocci,  Wolf, 
and  Le-Long-BIash,  who  give  a  long  list  of  editions,  bat 
according  to  the  different  recenuons  which  the  Hebrcir 
text  underwent  from  time  to  time.     The  historr  of  the 
uupńnted  text  in  its  diflTerent  periods  has  already  been 
treated  in  the  article  Old  Testament  (q.  v.).    From 
the  article  Manuscripts  (q.  v.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  most  important  MSS.  are  lost,  and  that 
they  are  only  known  to  us  from  ąuotations.    Yet  a 
great  many  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test.  exi8ted  in  the  di/Ter- 
ent  countries  where  Jews  resided ;  and,  as  certain  mles 
and  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  scribes  accord- 
ing to  which  MSS.  were  to  be  written,  it  is  but  oat- 
ural  to  infer  that  the  MSS.  of  the  different  oountnes 
would,  in  the  main,  correspond  Mrith  each  othcr.  AlUr 
the  iuvention  of  printing,  many  were  desirous  of  pub- 
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lUbing  corrected  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  thoagh 
they  seldom  gare  an  account  of  the  mateńala  Łhej  used. 
The  hisŁory  of  the  printed  text  U  imporiant  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibie  were  edited,  and  the  soorcea  avai1able  for  obtain- 
ing  the  exact  words  of  the  originaL  In  order  to  do  thU 
we  muBt  examine  the  different  editions  according  to 
the  text  which  they  contain;  we  must  Icnow  the  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  relationship  in  which  the  editions  stand 
to  each  other ;  in  a  word,  we  must  have  the  genealogy 
of  the  present  editions. 

Beforc  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  printed  text, 
we  must  mentioUf  first,  the  editions  of  different  parts  of 
the  Old  Test.  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  editions. 
The  first  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  pub- 
lished  is — 

(I.)  D^^bnr,  ł.  e.  PmlUrinm  Hebraieum  cum  Commenta- 

rio  Kimchii  (S8T  [i.  e.  A.D.  1477],  4to,  or  sm.  fol.,  sine  loco). 
This  Ycry  rare  ediiion  Is  printed  on  149  folios,  each  pnge 
contaiuiug  forty  lioes,  bat  witboat  diTisiuu  of  yerses,  iu 
majnscnlar  and  mlnoscnlar  letters.  Ouly  the  flrst  four 
psalms  httTe  ihe  yowel-poiuts,  nad  these  but  clamsily  ex- 
pressed.  Each  irerse  is  accoropanied  by  Kimcbi*8  com- 
mentary.  The  pnges  and  psalms  are  not  nnmbered.  .  The 
Soph  Paauk  (1.  e. :)  is  often  omitted,  eeł)ecially  wben  two 

Yerses  stand  by  each  other.  For  niM'^,  often  an  empty 
Bpace  is  left,  sometimes  omitted ;  in  the  space  we  often 
flud  an  inTerted  hey  l{,  or  nn  inverted  vav,  i,,  in  the  word 
nin*^;  often  the  word  is  eipreesed  by  a  slgn  of  abbrevi- 
Atlon, ",  which  generally  occnrs  In  the  commentary.  In 
Psa.  cxix,  1  we  flnd  il^^n^,  1.  e.  a  yod  for  a  vav.  The  let- 
ters 3  and  3,  "]  and  \  ^  and  %  *)  and  T,  3  and  3 :  "^9 

and  1!9  can  bardly  be  distiugnisbed  from  each  other.   The 
text  is  far  from  belng  correct,  aa  a  few  eiamples  will 
ahow.    Tbas,  tn 
Psa.  1, 8  we  read  h*^^B,  in  Tan  der  Hoogbt,  1'^*^B 

1,5  "      cp^^ns  "  D-łp^^ns 

11.1  ••     p'^^  "  p-l-l 

11.2  »  •   'łTa'^riin5  ••  'i^'^ra3 
iv,i  "     *T^ism^t?3  "  *n*ibni^t^ 

It  is  dWlded  In  to  ńye  books,  as  can  be  ceen  from  super- 
Bcrlptions  to  Psa.  xti,  lxxii,  lxxxix,  and  cvi.  As  to  tbe 
commeutary,  it  is  very  yalnable,  becnura  U  contains  all 
the  antl-Christian  passages  of  Kimchl,  which  are  not 
fuond  iu  later  editions.  At  the  end  two  epi;;raphs  nre 
printed,  one  In  rbyme,  the  other  in  prose.  See  on  this 
edition,  Bichhorn,  Repertorium,  iri,  184  fą. ;  De  Itossi,  An- 
-nalea  Hebrceo-ttfpoffraphiei,  p.  14 ;  and  De  Hebraic<r  Ti/po- 
graphice  Origine  ete  J^-imitiu,  etc.,  p.  18 ;  Kenuicotl,  IHiu. 
Otn,  iny^  T.  p.  91. 

3  TQI^  M*)'^3lbl3,  L  e.  Pentateuchu»  Hebraieua  etim  fMnetiś 
et  cum  Paraphraai  Chaldaiea  et  Commetitario  Rabbi  Salo- 
monie Jarehi  (Bouoniie,  849  [i.  e.  A.D.  US2],  fol.).  This 
copy  is  printed  on  81S  parcbmeut  leayes.  Ał)ove  and  he- 
lów the  Hebrew  Rasl)i's  commentary  Ik  giveu,  while  the 
Cbaldee  is  printed  on  the  side  of  tbe  Hebrew.  The  text 
is  Tery  correct,  aud  when  compnred  with  Yan  der  Hooght*s, 
the  latter  seenis  to  be  a  reprint  of  this  Pentatench.  The 
harmony  of  this  Peutnteuch  with  that  found  iu  Van  der 
Hoogbfs  edltinu  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  tbe 
printed  text.  In  tbe  flrst  place,  U  corroborates  tbe  fnct 
that,  prior  to  the  year  IfiSO,  tbe  begionins  had  already 
been  madę  to  priut  the  Hebrew  text  according  to  recent 
MSS.  and  tbe  Matiorah ;  i  u  the  second  place,  we  must  ad- 
rołt  that  all  variations  which  are  found  in  the  Pentatench 
printed  at  Soncino  iu  1488,  and  wblch  is  a  reprint  of  onr 
edition.  are  nothing  but  uegligences  of  tbe  prlnler  and  cor- 
rector,  in  so  far  as  tbese  variations  are  mit  snpported  by 
the  Masorah,  aud  beuce  cannot  be  regnrded  ns  a  testimo- 
ny  againot  tlie  Ma«oretic  text.  In  tbe  tbird  plnce,  we  see 
thnt  nil  MSS.  and  editions  wblch  were  prepared  by  Jews 
are  of  the  ntmost  correctne.«B,  and  that  the  variatiou8  are 
nothing  but  an  oyersi^ht  of  eitber  tbe  copTist  or  printer. 
At  the  end  is  a  verv  lengthy  epigraph  in  liebrew,  to^ive 
which  in  an  Bnglish  trnnsflalion  space  fbrbids.  See  Elch- 
honi,  Repertorium,  v,  92  so.,  where  the  yariations  of  this 
Feurnteuch  ftrom  VHn  der  Hnoghfs  text  ore  glven^ 

(III.)  Ruth.  EccUeioMtfM^  Cantiettm  Canticorum,  Threni 
fum  Comm.  Jarehi^  et  Kether  eum  Comm.,  A  ben-Kzra  {Aue 
anno  et  loco  [but  probnbly  Booouiie,  1482],  fol.).  See  De 
TlowK^De  Ignotie  NoimuUie  A  ntiąuieeimia  Hebr.  Teztua  Kdi- 
tkmibna  (Erlangen,  1T82). 

(ly.)  Propheta  itioree  ae  Poeteriaree  eum  Comm,  Kim- 


ehH  (Soncino,  14SB-^  2  Tola.  fol.).  On  this,  see  SichborD, 
Repeirtorium,  yiii,  51  m}. 

(V.)  Qtłinqu$  MegilŁoth  et  PeaUerium  (Soncini  et  Casall. 
1480). 

(VI.)  Quatw>r  Saera  rolumina,  eeit  Ruth,  Cantieum, 
Threni  et  Kedetiaatea  (ibid.  1486),  with  Yowei-polnlii,  but 
wiih  no  nccents. 

(VII.)  HagiographOf  with  different  commentaries  (Nea- 
pol i,  1487). 

(VIII.)  Biblia  Uebraiea InUgrac^tm  Punetie et  Aceentfbtte 

gionclni,  248  [i.  e.  A.D.  148S],  fi>i.).  This  is  the  flrsl  completi) 
ebrew  Bibie,  with  Towei-points  nnd  accents.  It  is  very 
rnre ;  ouly  niue  copies  are  kuowu  to  be  extant,  viz.  one 
nt  £xeter  College,  Oxford :  two  nt  Riime,  two  at  Florence, 
two  at  Parma,  one  at  Vieoua,  aud  one  i  u  the  Bnden-Dnr- 
Inch  Librury.  According  to  Brnnu  {DieśertaL  OentraL  in 
V,  Test.  p.  442  sq.),  the  text  is  prinied  neither  fhtni  an- 
cienl  nor  good  JaSsł.,  but  is  Aill  of  bluuders ;  nnd  Kenni- 
cott  asserta  that  it  contains  morę  i  han  12,0CK)  yariations 
("anie  una  editio  ab  exemplaribus  hodiemis  discrepat  In 
łocis  plus  quam  12,000").  Uow  carelessly  the  priniing  was 
executed  roay  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  yer.  16  of  Paa. 
lxxiy  was  interpolated  nfter  yer.  12  of  P»a.  lxxxix. 

(IX.)  Peniateuehug  Hebraieun  e^tegue  Punetie,  etc.  (1490). 

(X.)  Petitateuehua  eum  Baphtaroth  et  Meffilloth  Uebrafee 
(sine  loco  et  auuo,  4to  [1490-96?]).  For  a  long  time  only 
iwo  copies  were  known  to  be  exunt ;  one  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Inark  at  Floreuce,  and  one  in  the  librnry  of  tbe  car* 
dłnal  Zelada.    De  Rossi,  however,  proćured  some  copies. 

Between  1490  and  1494  twelve  other  editions  of  dfffeN 
ent  books  were  published,  which  we  will  not  ennmeratc 
for  want  of  space.  In  1494  the  Biblia  Uebraiea  eum  Puno- 
tie  (4to)  was  published  at  Brescia ;  remarkable  as  being 
the  one  f^om  wbicb  LuŁher*a  German  translatlon  was 
madę.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  preseryes  that  copy  in 
a  case.  This  edition  bas  many  yarious  readings.  As  it 
cannot  historically  be  proyed  that  in  the  edition  of  this 
Bibie  MSS.  haye  been  used— on  the  contrnry,  in  its  leetiO' 
nibua  eingularibwt  it  agrees  with  the  edition  of  Soncino 
(14SS) — ^it  is  yery  probable  that  it  was  reprinied  from  tbe 
Sonciniau  texL  A  fnll  description  of  this  Bibie  is  giyen 
by  Schulze,  Yottetandigere  Kritik  (Berlin,  1706).  A  colleo- 
tlon  of  yarłons  readings  is  giyen  by  I^-Ijong-Mnsh  in  tbe 
Bibliotheoa  SacrtL  Between  1494  and  1497  four  other  edi- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.  were  pub- 
lished, which  would  make  the  nnmbcr  eiiher  of  entire 
editions  of  tbe  Old  .Test  or  of  siu;;le  parts  thereof  about 
twenty-ełght,  and  which  nil  belong  to  the  16th  centnry.  ■ 

I.  The  flrst  main  recension  was  the  Comnlurensian  tcxt 
of  1514-17.  Tbe  editions  which  were  ]mblisbed  In  tbe 
foUowingcenturies  are  maiuly  laken  frum  one  of  tbe  three 
mnln  »ource8 :  tbe  dnnpluteniian  tible,  the  Soncinian  Text 
of  14as,  and  Bombera'»  fl6V6) ;  yei  ihere  is  a  fourth  class, 
which  ctmtains  a  misea  iext,  composed  of  mnuv  old  edl> 
tioos.  Tbe  ComDluteusinu  text  was  eutiiled  Biblia  Saera 
ł*olt;gŁotła,  etc.  O"  Conrplutensi  Uuivei>itnte,  1514-17). 
See  PoLVGi.oT  Bidi.fb.  This  was  followed  by  the  HeidH- 
berg  or  Bertram*9  Pobjrflot  {Saera  Biblia  Uebraiee,  etc.)  (ex 
ofiicina  Sanctandrenna,  1586,  8  yols.  ful.;  repnl>lished  in 
1609, 8  yolit.  foL  ex  offlciua  Commelinlana,  aud  iu  1616,  8 
yuls.  fol.  ibid.). 

U.  The  second  main  recension,  or  the  Soncinian  text 
of  1488,  was  fhe  basis  of : 

1.  Biblia  Rabbiniea  liambergiana  /*,  curayit  F.  Prateosis 
(V^enice,  1617-1 S).    See  Rauuinio  Biblss. 

2.  Bomberg*e  Jidithru  (4Ło):  o.  the  Urst  published  in 
1518 ;  fi,  the  second  in  1521 ;  7.  tbe  third  In  1525-28 :  6.  the 
fourtli  in  1583 ;  c.  the  flfth  łn  1544. 

8.  M&nHer*a  Editimu  of  1534,  1586,  and  1546.  Tbe  Urst 
contains  the  Ilebrew  text  ouly,  and  was  published  by 
Froben  at  Basie.  Tbis  editiun  is  yery  rare  and  vnlunble 
on  acconat  of  a  collection  of  yarious  reading?,  partly  taken 
from  MSS.,  which  muKt  haye  been  coUecied  ny  a  Jewish 
editor.  The  other  two  editions  bave,  besides  tbe  He- 
brew, a  Lntin  trnnslation. 

4.  Robert  Stephena'e  flrat  edition  (Paris,  1589-44,  4  yols.). 
Tbis  was  not  published  as  a  wbo*e,  but  in  parts,  each  hay- 
ing  a  title.  Tbe  flrst  part  that  was  published  was  ^BO 
n'^;ir^  or  Prophetia  leaim  (ibid.  1639).  Of  yariations, 
we  subjoin  tbe  following:  i,  25,  "^^ro :  yer.  29,  C^bjt^; 
iii,  16,  rinpą^|l ;  yi,  6,  Ta"13 :  viii,  6,  H^m  (dagesh 

in  h) ;  yer.  18,  DSSl5a ;  x,  16,  PHI ;  ver"  16, 1^33  ;  yer. 

18,  CID^S ;  yer.  88,  I^EO*^.  etc    The  secoud  part  eon- 

tained  the  twelye  minor  prophets  (1589) ;  the  third,  the 
Psalms  (1540);  the  fourth,  the  Proyerbs  (1540);  in  the 
samo  year  niso  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  the  flve  Megilloth ;  ia 
1541,  Job,  Ezra,  Esekiel ;  in  1548,  Chrouicles,  the  former 
prophets,  and  the  Pentatench.  Richard  Simon,  in  his 
Uietoire  Critigue  du  F.  T.  p.  518,  niakes  this  remark  on 
that  edition :  "Si  Ton  a  ćgnrd  k  la  beautó  des  caractdres, 
ii  n'y  a  gnórcs  de  Bibles  qni  approchenl  de  celle  de  Robert 
Estienue  in  ąueurto;  an  moins  d'nne  nnrtie  de  cctte  Bibie ; 
mnis  el!e  n'est  pas  fort  correcte.**  The  sanie  is  cooflrmed 
by  Carpzoy,  Critiea  Sacra,  p.  421:  "Plarimis  autem  sca- 
terę  yitlis,  n<m  in  pnnctis  modo  yocalibns  et  accentuum, 
0ed  etiam  In  llteris,  Imo  in  integrls  nonnuuquam  yociboa 
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deprehenditor,**  etc ;  and  Samuel  Ock]e]^  in  hia  TntrodueL 
ad  Lingtuu  Orient,  cap.  11,  p.  84,  sajs:  ** Hiec  Robertl  8t*- 
phanl  editio  palchrŁs  anidem  characteribos  eat  Impreasa 
.  .  .  aed  plunboa  mendia  acatet,  ąaae  libri  polcherniiil  ni- 
torem  tarpiter  fcBdarnnt." 

III.  The  thlrd  mafn  recensiou  woa  the  Bombergian  text 
of  108S.  A  new  recenaiou  of  the  tezt,  whłch  hna  had  morę 
Infloence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  timea,  waa  Bom- 
berg*8  eecond  edition  of  the  Rabblnic  Bibie,  edlted  bj  Ja- 
cob  ben-ChqJim  (Yenlce,  1525-S6,  4  vol8.  fol.).  8ee  Rab> 
BiJfio  BiBLsa.    Tbia  edition  waa  followed  br— 

1.  H,  StepheiUi^a  second  edition,  pobUahea  in  parta,  Uke 
the  flrat  (Paris,  1544-46, 16mo). 

2.  Bomberg'8  third  liabbinioal  BibU  (1647-49).  See  Rad- 
BUfio  BiBLEa. 

S.  i/.  A,  JtutinianCB  EditUma,  pabllafaed  at  Yenlce  In 
1651, 165S,  1663,  and  1578. 

4.  J.  de  Gara'8  Kditionef  pobliahed  at  Yenlce,  tIi.  :  <ł  au 
•ditlon  in  4to,  1566 ;  b.  an  edition  In  8vo,  156S ;  e.  a  Bab- 
binie  BibU  (1568, 4  vola.  fol.)  [Me  RABBiNioBiBŁsa] :  d.  an 
edition  in  8vo,  1570;  e.  an  edition  In  4to,  1582;  /.  an  edi- 
tion with  Ra8hi'8  commentary  (1585^  4to) ;  g,  the  same 
edition,  pnbllshed  lu  1G07. 

5.  PlaiUMe  Marwal  Editioney  pnbtiahed  at  Antwerp, 
Tiz. :  o.  an  edition  in  4to,  8vo,  and  16mo,  in  1566;  6.  a  4to 
edition  in  1680 ;  e.  an  Svu  edition  in  1680. 

6.  Crato*8  Editiona,  pobliahed  at  Wlttenberc  in  1086  and 
1867. 

7.  HorCmann^a  Editione,  pobliahed  at  Frankfort-OD-the- 
Oder  in  1505-88. 

8.  BragadifCe  Edititme^  poblished  at  Yenice,  v1e.  :  a.  an 
edition  in  4to  and  12mo  (1614-15);  b,  a  Babbinie  BibU 
[aee  Rabuihio  BtBMa]  (1617-18, 4  toIb.  fol.) ;  e.  a  4ło  edi- 
tion (1619) ;  d.  a  4ŁO  edition  (1628) :  e.  a  4to  edition,  with 
Italian  notca  (1678) :  /.  Biblia  Htbraa  ad  ueum  Judao- 
rum  (1707,  4to) ;  p.  Biblia  Hebraiea^  with  a  Bpnniah  com- 
mentary in  Rabblnic  lettera,  "eon  Ucensa  de*  aoperiori" 
(1780,  4to). 

9.  /.  de  la  Bouviere%  or  Cephae  ElorCe  EditUme,  pob- 
liahed at  Oeneva  in  1618,  in  4to,  8to,  and  18mo,  are  bot  a 
reprint  of  Na  8. 

lY.  The  foorth  maln  recenaion,  or  mixed  text,  waa 
forrocd  from  Noe.  II  and  III  above,  and  was  the  Antwerp 
Poiyglot,  or  Biblia  Sacra  Htbraiea  (Antwerp,  1667)  [aee 
PoLYnLOT  BiDLita],  whlch  waa  foilowed  br— 

1.  The  l'ari»  PoltjgM.    See  PoLY6r.oT  Bibłib. 

5.  The  London^  or  WaJUUni^e  PolygUt.    See  Poltołot  Bi- 

BLU. 

8.  PlantifCe  Hebrew-Latin  Editione  (Antwerp,  1671, 1668). 
In  the  flrat  edition,  in  Gen.  iii,  16,  where  tlie  Ynlg.  has 
"  ipsa  conteret  capnt,"  with  refcrence  to  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
we  read  Dtil,  inatead  of  Kin,  with  a  little  drcle  above  to 
indicate  a  different  readlng  in  the  paaeage  (H^H).  Bot 
thla  corroption  waa  not  madę  by  Ariaa  Montanaa,  the 
Łatin  translator. 

4.  The  BurffoB  EdiUan,  a  Tery  rare  reprint  of  Płantln*a 
flrat  edition,  published  at  Bnreos,  In  Spnin,  in  1581  (fol.). 

6.  The  Oetieua  Editiotia.  lu  mibrew  and  Łatin,  pnblished 
in  1609  and  1618  (fol.). 

6.  The  Jieyden  Edition,  pnblished  in  1618  (large  8to). 

7.  The  Vienna  Edition,  pabtishcd  in  1743  (liirge  8vo). 

8.  Beineeeiutft  Polyfjlot  and  Manuał  Editione.    See  Rn- 

VXOOIUB. 

Y.  Hutter^a  Texł.  Several  older  editiona  contrlboted  to 
Hntter^a  Bibles : 

o.  Biblia  Saera,  etc  (Hambnrg,  1587,  fol.).  The  ontward 
nppearauce  of  this  edition  is  apiendid.  In  the  margiu  the 
nnmber  of  chaptera  is  marked,  and  every  flfth  veree. 
From  the  prefnce  we  see  that  Uatter  pernsed  the  editions 
of  Bomberg,  Munster,  Scephens,  etc.  This  edition  wns 
oniy  prłuted  once,  but  wna  pnblished  in  1588, 1596,  and 
1603  with  new  title-page?. 

b.  Biblia  Sacra  Pohujlotta  (incomplete ;  oniy  the  Penta- 
tench,  Joshua,  Jnd«;e«i,  and  Rntli)  (Nnreniberg,  1599). 
Hatter*8  Hebrew  Bi)jle  was  repriiited  in  NissePs  editiou 
(Ln^rduni  B.'itnvoram,  1C62,  lai->;e  8vn),  with  the  title  Sacra 
Bitiia  llebra^a  ex  Opłimia  Jiditionibua,  etc 

YI.  BuztorjTa  Editiotia.  A  t«xt  reyi^ed  nccnrately  after 
the  Mnsorah,  nnd  therefore  dcviatiug  here  niid  there  from 
the  earlier  editions,  is  furuished  by  Baztorrs  editions, 
▼Iz.: 

0.  The  Manuał  Edition  (Basie,  1611, 8vo),  which  was  fol- 
lowed  by— 

1.  JanĄaon'a  Edition  (Amst.  1639),  or  fira^lKI  D'^nirr. 

2.  Mauueeh  hm-Inraera  Edition  (ibid.  1635,  4to).  It 
wonid  hnve  been  well  if  the  edilor  had  stated  whłch  fonr 
editions  he  pernsed,  and  to  whlch  the  mistakes,  which  are 
not  a  few  iu  this  edliion,  are  to  he  ascribed.  £ach  pnge 
has  two  cołnmns,  The  order  of  the  booki*  is  rnther  iiu- 
common ;  the  Uagidtrrnphn  and  flYeMegiUoih  cnme  i)e- 
fore  the  enrlier  and  Inter  prophets.  As  to  the  edition  ii- 
seir.  R.  Simon,  in  his  lluitoire  Critiqite,  p.  514,  remarks ; 
•*  L  ćdition  en  qnarto  de  Mena^só  ben-lsroel,  h  Amsterdam 
en  1035,  a  cettc  commoditó,  qn'enc  e*t  non  senlement  cor- 
rectc,  mais  anssl  iidenz  coloimes;  an  lien  qne  les  editions 
de  Robert  Estienne  et  de  PInntin  sont  a  longnee  łignes  et 
par  conseąneut  incommodes  pour  la  lectnre." 


b.  Bustorfa  Babbinie  BibU  Caee  Rabbikio  Bebuk],  wfaid 
waa  followed  by— 

1.  Frani^rter'a  Babbinie  BibU.    See  Rabbikic  Bibub. 

8.  Ijebenaon^  or  Warmw  Babbinie  Bibie.  See  Rabbibic 
BiBf.m. 

YIL  Joaeph  Athiaa^a  TexL  Nelther  the  text  of  Hatter 
nor  that  of  Bostorf  waa  withoot  ita  permanent  iDflncnoe: 
bat  the  Hebrew  Bibie  whlch  became  the  atandard  to  sab- 
seqnent  ceneratloua  was  that  of  Joeeph  Athiaa,  a  leanied 
rabbi  and  prinier  at  Amsterdam.  Hia  texŁ  waa  haited  on 
a  compariaon  of  the  previoaa  editions  with  two  MSS. :  one 
beariug  the  datę  12U9,  the  other  a  Spanish  MS.,  boai^tinz 
an  antiąnity  of  900  yeara.  The  flrst  edition  ot  this  new 
text  was  pnblished  at  Amsterdam  (1661, 2  Tola.  Sto),  with 
the  title,  Bihlia  Uebraiea  eorreeta  H  eollata  eum  A  nttąme- 
eimU  et  A  eeuratiaeimU  Exeinplaribua  Manuaeriptia  et  Aor- 
tenua  intyreaaia.  This  la  the  flrst  edition  in  which  e^^k 
Terse  la  unmbered.  A  second  edition,  with  a  preface  by 
Lensden,  was  published  in  1667.  Tbe^e  ediiiona  wer« 
mach  prized  for  thelr  beanty  and  correctnes^a,  and  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  were  conierred  on  Athiaa  in  token  oi 
their  appreciatlon  by  the  Statea-Geueral  of  Holland. 

YIII.  Clodiua^a  Editiona  were  baaed  npon  tbe  text  of 
Athias. 

0.  Biblia  Teatamenti  Yeteria,  etc.  Opera  et  stadło  Clodii 
(Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  1677). 

6.  Biblia  Hebraiea,  etc ;  recognita  a  J.  H.  Majo  (ibid. 
1092). 

e.  Biblia  HebraSea,  etc. ;  ed.  O.  Chr.  BOrcktln  (ibid.  17K 
4to).  In  apite  of  ali  the  cara  which  B&rcklin  bestowed 
opon  thla  edition,  some  miatakea  were  left,  aa :  Isa.  i,  16^ 

ipn-j  for  "łsni;  xli,  M,  macnn  for  n-łacstiM;  jer. 

w,  18,  is  for  nS;  xxiii,  21,  Cn-łis  for  tmb»:  Sa^ 
xl.  25,  9*^20  for  a-t^D:  Hoe.  yU,  16,  C^H^  for  ^zA: 
Amoa  Tli,  10,  D^n  for  n'^^:  Łam.T,  S2,  *^2  for  CH  ^Z; 

Psa.  lxxT,  1,  TilSit  for  rjDiC.  etc 

IX.  JabUmakCa  Editiona,  nr— 

a.  Bił^ia  Uebraiea  eum  NotU  Hebraieia,  etc  (BeroUni, 
1699,  large  8vo  or  4to).  For  this  edition  Jabłonek!  col- 
lated  all  the  cardłnal  editions,  togetfaer  with  aevenil  SCSSl, 
and  beatowed  particular  care  on  the  Towel-poiota  aad  ae- 
cents,  aa  he  exprcaee8  hlmaetf  morę  fnlly  in  hia  prelace, 
«6,  7. 

b.  Biblia  Uebraiea  in  Gratiam,  etc  (ibid.  171S,  12mo>. 
Thla  is  the  last  of  Jab1onski*s  editiona,  bnt  leaa  correct : 
and  the  same  may  be  sald  of  the  one  pobllsbed  in  1711 
(24mo)  withoot  the  yowel-pointa. 

X.  H.  MiehaelWa  BibU  waa  based  on  Jabloneki*s  flnt 

edition  of  1699,  and  was  entltled  *^nEO  rnnx^.  0**^77 
iripn  (Halle,  1720,  8T0  and  4to).    For  thla  ediUon  Mi- 

chaelis  compared  flTe  Erftirt  MS&  and  nioeteen  printed 
editions,  which  are  all  enomerated  In  ihe  preface.  This 
edition  is  mach  esteemed,  partly  for  ita  correctoesa  and 
partly  for  ita  notes,  which,  on  accooot  of  the  Tery  smali 
type,  are  a  taak  to  tne  CTea. 

Michaelis*s  text  is  sala  to  haye  been  the  iMsia  of  the  so- 
called  Mantttan  Bibie,  edited,  with  a  criticai  commentary, 
by  Norzi  (q.  v.)  (Mantna,  1742-44). 

XI.  Van  der  UvoghVa  Text,  or  Biblia  Hebraiea,  aatundnm 
ultimam  Editionem  Joa.  Athia,  etc  (Amst  1706,  9  vols. 
Svo).  This  edition — of  good  repntation  for  ita  aocnracy, 
but  nbove  all  for  the  beanty  and  distinctueaa  of  ita  type— 
deserres  special  attention  aa  ooustitoting  onr  present  (er* 
ftM  reeeptu*.  The  text  was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of 
Athias :  no  MSS.  were  oaed  for  it,  bnt  it  has  a  cnilection 
of  yarions  rendings  finom  printed  editions  at  the  end.  Tbe 
Masoretic  readings  are  given  in  the  margin.  In  spite  of 
all  the  exce11euces  whlch  thla  edition  haa  aborc  otbera, 
there  are  sil  11  a  great  manr  miatakea  to  be  fonnd  thereio, 
ns  Bnins  ha»  shown  in  Elchhom^s  Repertoriwm^  xii,  2S9 
sq.  The  foiiowing  editions  are  either  printed  from  or 
bnsed  on  Yan  der  Uo<^ht's  text: 

1.  Proop*a  Editiona,  published  at  Amsterdam  (1714,1761). 

2.  The  Jjeijme  Edition,  with  Seb.  Schmidta  Latin  trans* 
iation  (1740, 4to). 

8.  Porater*a  Biblia  Hebraica  aine  Punetia  (Oxford,  1750, 
2  Yols.  4to). 

4.  Simoni'a  Editiona  (Halle,  1752,  1767.  1828,  1828;  the 
latter  two  with  n  preface  by  RoeenmQUer). 

5.  Hmibiganta  (q.  v.)  EdiUon  (Parła,  1763, 4  Tola.  fol.). 

6.  Bayly*a  Old  l^tatament,  In  Hebrew  and  Engliah  (Lond. 
1774,  Inrpe  Svo). 

7.  Kennicotfa  (q.  ▼.)  Yetua  Teatttimentwn  (Oxford,  1776- 
80,  2  voIs.  fol.). 

8.  Jahn*a  Biblia  Hebraica,  etc  Okienna,  1806,  4toIs.  8ro), 
with  readings  from  De  Roasi,  Kennicott,  etc.  With  inja* 
dicious  peculiarity,  howeyer,  the  books  are  anranged  iu  a 
new  order ;  the  Chroń Iclea  are  spiłt  np  Into  frasments  for 
the  purpoee  of  compariaon  with  the  parallel  bobka. 

0.  Boothroyd'a  Biblia  Hebraica,  with  yarlous  readings 
(Pontefract,  1810-16, 9  yola.  4tfł). 

10.  Frejra  Biblia  Hebraica  (Lond.  1812, 9  yols.  Sto),  whia 
was  eutirely  snperseded  by 

11. 1)'Allemand'a  Biblia  Hebraiea  (Ibid.  1822,  and  often). 
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▼•n  der  Hoon^rs  text  is  foond  In  aII  Engliah  editious 
of  ihe  Hebrew  Bibie  pablished  by  Duncan  ot  Bagster, 
aud  is  olso  iiiade  tbe  bMis  uf— 

19.  The  Uetagtot  BibU  C»ee  Polyolot  Bułu]  (Lond. 
1S76,  ft  vol8.  rnyai  4ti>). 

18.  The  Biude  ICdUitm  of  1S87. 

14.  Hahń'a  BdUions,  pnblitfhed  at  Lelpeic  in  1831, 1888, 
1888. 1839,  aDd  1867 ;  the  last  U  superior  to  the  former,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  prefifice.  Habn's  text  bas  also  been 
repriuted  in  tbe  polyglot  of  SŁier  and  Tbeile  (Kiberfcld, 
1847,  aud  often).  Tbere  is  also  a  sinail  edition  of  Utibn^s 
Bibie  (in  12mo),  with  a  preflace  by  RosenmOller,  In  smali 
bat  elear  type.  Tbe  laat  of  tbla  edition  was  poblisbed  In 
1868 

Ib!  Theil^e  Bdiłiona  (Ibid.  18M ;  4th  ed.  1878).  Tbis  edi- 
tion mny  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  be&t  Hebrew  Bibles 
Accordiug  to  Vau  der  Hoogbfs  recenslun.  Wrłgbt.  in  his 
The  Book  ąf  Oeneeit  in  Hebm»  (Lund.  18S9),  bas  followed 
Tbeile'8  text. 

XIL  OpiWe  TezL  or  Bibliea  Htbraiea  eum  OpHmi*  Im- 
preeaie,  etc  8tndlo  et  Opera  D.  H.  Opitii  (Kiloni,  170». 
4to).  Opita  compared  for  tbis  edition  three  codlces  and 
fonrteeu  printed  editions,  wbich  are  enumerated  in  the 
preface.    Tbis  tezt  was  repriuted  in— 

1.  Zuttiehow  BiMia  cum  Prat/atione  MiehattU  (1741, 4to). 

8.  Bcangeliache  detUeehś  Oriffinal-Bihel,  containinj?  the 
Hebrew  aud  Lnther*s  Oermau  translation  (Kiloui,  1741). 

XIII.  EdUioru  tńth  a  Rniaed  Tezt.  Witb  Vun  der 
Hooghi*s  edition  a  textu8  reeepłus  was  glven,  which  was 
corrected  and  improTed  Arom  time  to  tlroe.  But  the  morc 
tbe  Masorab  and  anclent  Jewłsb  grammarians  were  stud- 
ied,  the  morę  IŁ  was  fonnd  that  the  present  text,  wbile  oii 
tbe  whole  correct,  did  not  come  np  to  the  reauireroenta 
and  mles  laid  down  by  anclent  grammarians,  for,  ns  De- 
lltzscb  obsenres,  In  tbe  edition  of  the  Old  TesL,  the  mi- 
nntest  points  mnst  be  obserred,  triflłng  and  pottifogeiug 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  saperflcial  reader;  "yet  ifira 
«v  ti  Ilia  Ktpaia  maximi  apnd  noe  ponderis  eese  debet." 
Thns  it  came  to  pasa  that  f^om  time  to  time  new  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  text  were  poblished  h^Dtafl  "*&  ^9,  i.  e. 
In  accordance  witb  the  Masorab.  Of  snch  editions  we 
mention,  paasing  over  tbe  editions  of  single  parta  of  the 
Old  Test., 

1.  The  edition  pnbllshed  at  Carismhe  (1836-87)  and  ed- 
ited  by  Bpsteln,  Kosenfeld,  and  otbers. 

2.  Pha^3p9ohn'»  IsraOUiaehe  Bibel  (Leipsic,  1844-54).  Bnt 

tbis  edition,  says  Delltzsch,  **qnamqnam  textnm  *^&  7X 

n"^013il  conformatnm  se  exblbere  prsedicat,  llasorethicc 

diligentlK  ylx  nllnm  Testiginm  oetendit  et  iritiis  plnrimis 
acatet." 

8.  Letteris'»  Edition,  or  min  Kini  onprt  ^tO 
D^a*in31  D^^K^^nS  (Ylenna,  1862,  8  Tols.  8vo).  Tbis  edi- 
tion waa  reprinted  by  tbe  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bibie  Sod- 
ety  at  Berlin,  witb  the  corrections  of  Theophllns  Abram- 
sohn  (1866,  and  often :  latest  edition,  1874).  With  au  Sng- 
llsb  tltle-page,  "  The  Hebrew  Bibie,  reylsed  nnd  carefully 
examined  by  Myer  Leri  Letteris,"  tbe  so€lety's  edition 
was  pnbllshed  (?)  by  Wiley  and  Son  (N.  Y.  isłs). 

4.  A  new  edition,  wbich,  as  we  hope,  will  b^me  the 
standard  text  for  the  fhture,  is  that  comnienced  by  Baer  aud 
0elitzscb.  As  early as  1861 ,  &  Bner,  in  conuection  with  Prof. 

Delitzscli,  pnbllshed  tbe  D'^bnn  '^tO.or Liber Pealmorum 
Hebraieue,  Teztum  Mcuorethieum  aeeuratiue  ą^tam  adhtie 
faetUfH  eet  erpreeeit  .  .  .  Ifotae  eriłieae  adjeeit  S.  Baer. 
Prefatns  est  F.  Delitasch  (Llpsiie,  1861).  Mr.  Baer,  wbo 
fbr  abont  twenty  years  bas  madę  Masoretlc  lorę  bis  spe- 
cialty.  Che  resnlts  of  which  be  partly  gave  to  tbe  pnblic  in 
bis  nnM  n*nin  (R5delbelm,  1858),  was  best  adapted  for 
soch  a  task,  and  his  connectlon  witb  Prnf.  Delltzsch,  one 
of  the  greatest  Iivlng  Hebrew  scholara,  is  the  best  gnar- 
antee  ttiat  the  work  is  in  able  banda.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  was  pnblisbed  in  1874,  nuder  tbe  title 
nibnn  ^BD,  Liber  Fealmorum  Hebraieua  atgue  Latinus 
ab  Uieronymo  ex  Hebrceo  eontertme,  Consociata  opera 
edidernnt  C.  de  Tischendorf,  8.  Baer,  et  Fr.  Delltascb.  In 
the  preface,  which  is  prepared  by  Dełitzsch,  we  get  a  grent 
deal  of  instmctiYe  matter  as  to  the  sonrces  ased  for  this 
edition.  The  Hebrew  and  Latin  text  is  followed  by  Ap- 
nendieee  Criticce  et  Maaortthieee  of  great  valae  to  tbe  stu- 
deuL  Both  these  editions  are  pnbliFhed  In  18mo.  Be- 
sides  the  Psalmu,  wbich  iu  their  prpMut  »ize  are  proba- 
bly  not  intended  for  a  complete  edition  of  tbe  Old  Test., 
they  pnblisbed— 

(1.)  "^©an  nimni  iicj^-j  "ibo  Kin  n'^irx*ia  "łBO 

h^lin,  Liber  Geneitie,  Teztum  Mtuorethieum  aeewcitiseime 
expremit,  e  Fmitibue  Maaorce  varie  illwitravił,  KotU  Criti- 
ei»  eonfirmaieit,  S.  Baer.  Praefatns  eet  edendi  operis  adjn- 
tor  Fr.  Dełitzsch  (Llpslae.  1869,  gr.  8vo).  The  title  fblty 
indicates  tbe  conteuts  of  the  work.  which.  bowever,  we 
will  specity.    The  Hebrew  text  is  followed  by— 

o.  Śpecińun  LeetMunm  <n  hac  JSditUme  OeneiiM  recepta- 
nnm 


b.  Loci  Geneeie  roealem  non  produetam  in  Medio  Estirp» 
fnoee  Yermi  retinentee. 

e,  Scripturee  Geneeia  inter  SehoUte  Orientalee  et  Oeeiden- 
talee  eontrocerece. 

d,  Loci  Oeneeie  a  Ben-A$Ker  et  Ben-yaphtdti  divere* 
Punetie  ei^ntUi. 

e,  Loei  Getieaia  Coneimilee  guifaeUe  eof^funduntur. 
/.  Loei  Oeneeie  LineUa  Pasek  notati, 

g.  Seetionee  Libri  (ieneeie  MoMoreihiem. 

A.  Coneoeetue  Hotarum  Macoretiearuin :  a.  Yarietas  scrip- 
tiouis  et  lectionis ;  /S.  Aduotationes  Masoretlcte ;  7.  Clan- 
snla  llbri. 

(2.)  Liber  Jeaaim . . .  (Llpsis,  1878),  contalning  the  same 
critical  matter  aa  Genesis. 

(3.)  Liber  Jobi . . .  (ibid.  1875).  Opposite  the  tltle-page 
stands  a  fac-simlle  of  the  Codex  Tshnfbtkale  No.  8  a, 
which  giTes  a  good  speclmen  of  the  Babylonlan  system 
of  pnnctnation. 

(k)  lAber  Duodeeim  Prcphetarum  .  .  .  (fbid.  1878). 

The  prefnces  which  precede  tbe  Hebrew  text  iu  all  these 
Yolnmes  Klve  an  acconnt  of  the  various  MSS.,  editions, 
etc,  whicE  taave  been  pemsed  for  eoch  t>ook,  nnd  are  fuli 
of  iuvtructiun  to  the  student  of  tbe  eacred  text,  When 
completed,  tbis  edition  of  the  Old  Test  will  form  not  a 
recension,  bnt  the  recenslon  of  the  best  Hebrew  text  with 
which  the  student  can  be  furniehed. 

Literaturę, — For  tbe  different  editions  of  the  Old 
Test.,  see  Le-Long-Masb,  Wolf,  Bartolocci,  Rosenmtll- 
ler,  and  introductions  to  tbe  Old  Test.,  together  witb 
Davidson,  Biblieal  Criticiem^  i,  187  sq.,  and  De  Rossi, 
De  HebraictB  TypographuB  Oriffmej  etc  (Parma,  1776) ; 
id.  De  Tjfpographia  Hebrao  -  Ferrarieneif  etc.  (ibid. 
1780);  id.  IM  Jgnotie  Normuttie  Antiguitsimie  Ifebr, 
TextUM  Ediif.  etc.  (Erlangen,  1782);  id.  Annalee  He- 
brceo  -  typoffraphici,  etc.  (Parma,  1795).  For  rarions 
readings,  sce  the  editions  of  Kennicott.  Michaelis,  Jabn, 
Reineccius-Meissner-Doderlein ;  tbe  Varia  I^ctionee  of 
De  Roesi  (ibid.  1784,  4  yols.);  Davidson,  The  Hebrew 
Text  ofihe  Old  Testament,  etc  (Lond.  1856)— foUowing, 
as  Dayidson  does,  De  Rossi  and  Jabn,  his  work,  t)eside8 
lieing  deficient,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon;  Pick, 
HorcB  Samaritanotf  or  a  CoUection  ofYarioys  Readingt 
of  the  Soinaritan  Pentateuch  compared  tciłh  the  He- 
brew  and  other  A  ncient  Yersiont,  in  BibL  Sacra  (Ando- 
ver,  1876-78);  Strack,  Katalog  der  hebr.  Bibelhand- 
tchriften  tn  St,  Petersburg  (Sł,  Petersburg,  1875).  For 
critical  purposes,  see,  besides  the  articles  Ql'OTATions 
op  TUB  Ou>  Tkstamekt  in  tuk  TAI3IUD  and  Maso- 
R<\H  in  tbis  Cydopcedioj  together  with  the  literaturę 
giyen  in  those  articles,  Strack,  Prolegomena  Ciitica  in 
V,  T,  (Lipsirt,  1878);  id.  Zur  Tertkriłik  des  Jesaias^  in 
Lutherische  Zeitschrifl  (Leipsic,  1877),  p.  17  sq.,  and  bis 
preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Prophetarum  Codex  Baby^ 
lomcus  Petropolitanus  (Petrop.  1876);  Meir  Ha-T^vi 

Abula6a  (q.  v.),  mirb  a'^'^D  DIIDIS  1BD  (Florence, 
1760;  Berlin,  1761),  Lonzano,  min  Tł«  (V«nice»  161®; 
Berlin,  1745);  Norzi  (q.T.),  "^O  maia  (Yienna,  1818); 
also  in  the  Warsaw  Rabbinic  Bibie ;  Heidenbeim,  IS  win 
D^^a-^S  "łl^a  (Rodelheim,  1818-21);  Kłmchi,  Liber 
Radicum  edd.  I^brecbt  et  Biesenthal  (Berlin,  1847) ; 
Frensdorff,  Die  Afassora  Magna  (Hanorer  and  Leipsic, 
1876);  Geiger,  Urschrijl  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel 
(Breslau,  1857),  p.  281  sq.;  tbe  critical  notes  appended 
by  Baer  and  Dełitzsch  to  tbe  different  books  edited  by 
thero ;  the  Masechet  So/erim  (q.  v.),  best  ed.  by  J.  Mttl- 
ler  (Leipsic,  1878) ;  the  forthcoroing  work  of  Ginsbnrg 
on  tbe  Masorab,  wbich  will  be  published  in  4  yoIs.— viz. 
voL  i,  the  Masorab  Magna,  Iexically  arranged;  voL  ii, 
the  Masorab  Parva;  vol.  iii,  an  Engllsh  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes;  vol.  iv,  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bibie  according  to  the  Masorab ;  and  De- 
łitzsch, Compltttensifche  Yarianten  zu  dem  Alttestament- 
lichen  Texte  (ibid.  1878).     (R  P.) 

RECENSIONS  of  the  Nkw  Tkstamekt.  After 
the  critical  materials  at  the  basis  of  tbe  New-Tcst.  text 
had  accumulated  in  tbe  hands  of  Blill  and  Bentley,  they 
began  to  be  examined  with  care.  Important  readings 
in  different  documents  were  seen  to  possess  resemblances 
morę  or  less  striking.  Passages  were  found  to  present 
the  same  form,  though  tbe  MSS.  from  which  they  were 
deriyed  belooged  to  varioiu  times  and  countries.    The 
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tkyr  ;::.:  *^.z::*MUd  tcicńf  to  Ben^  ihM  che  ■«■  of  ■»- 

UłłŁ**  V...'  i  '^  <J^^.^titir  <i*M.'»fł  Ul  eunf.YioitT  wiih 
itt'::«  ^  ^<Anit<A.  TiMr  ««.<iMr  i4«a  łftenrTcb  ouniried 
lo  !mxc.^t.  hett'^  cUkiMńtA  £1  tltt  docnmcKU  fraa 
wLitto  raj>>u«  n^iiu^  mi*.  rfA^t*rt*:il  'uAt*  two  mafirm§  4ir 
/fniuiUj^—\\iit  A^Utic  and  tlt^  Afńcan.  To  tbe  fonucr 
t^^yri^^  the  Oi«i(rx  Akrjuuylrułuft  «•  tbe  ckttttłi  u»  tbe 
latlAT  I  be  (jnto>-LAlio  cy^k«ip  At  fint  tLjt  eminenŁ 
cn'K  «k^^  ff^rf  ae^tD  to  hare  łuMi  a  renr  dininct  appfe- 
ben«»'m  'if  tr»e  Mi'<jeet :  aud  tbefefjre  be  apeaks  in  gen- 
erał tATitt*  «4  tt  in  hu  cliti^n  of  the  4ireek  Tcwlimfnl 
fyuUiAtiM  in  1751:  bat  in  tbe  pri«thiiiDOu«  edition  cf  tbe 
AyparuluM  ('riiims  (iJd^i  oiited  br  ISurkiu*/  be  u 
av/re  expiicit«  Semier  wat  the  fir»t  tbat  lued  tbe  tera 
TftMmfm  *A%  panicular  cbu»  of  M.v>^  in  bia  HtrmataŁ- 
tiwJu  Vt/rhfrńivmf  (17 ffSt),  Thi*  critic,  bowerer,  łbough 
flcriiiaijiŁed  with  Wet»iełn'«  Uljora  oo  tbe  text  of  tbe 
Ke«r  T««t^  bad  mHbing  morę  tban  a  dim  notion  of  tbe 
aubject.  Ile  MUmtd  Ben^el  witboaŁ  dcarly  uukr- 
atandinfc  or  eolarging  bia  view«.  Grieabacb  waa  tbe 
6m  •ebolar  wbo  treated  tbe  topie  vitb  consainmate 
leamiiiję  aod  akill,  eUborating  it  so  hi|^blj  tbat  it  be^ 
csme  a  prominent  aubject  in  the  cńtictam  of  tbe  New 
TeaC  liut  be  bad  the  benefit  of  Wetatein*«  abondant 
ireasmrca.  Tbe  term  reeendun  applied  to  HS.  qiiot«- 
ti^ma  by  ancicnt  writera,  and  veruona  of  tbe  Greek 
TeNtament  bearing  an  affinity  to  one  anotber  in  chano- 
teń»tie  readinipi,  became  a  clawical  word  in  his  banda, 
And  baa  oontinued  ao.  The  appellation  ia  not  bappiir 
cbfjsen.  FamUjff  nałion,  d*tu,  or  order  woukl  bave  been 
Bore  apprtfpriate ;  becatuie  reiension  su^gesta  tbe  idea 
of  reviiiion,  which  ia  inapplicable.  If  it  be  remembered, 
bowever,  tłiat  the  word  denotea  nothing  morę  than  a 
oertaia  claaa  of  critical  documenta  characterized  by  dia- 
tinctive  peculiariti<>«  in  oommon,  it  matten  Uttle  what 
deaignation  be  empluyed. 

The  aentimenu  of  (>ri<«bach,  Uke  those  of  Bengel, 
de%'cloped  and  cniarged  h  itli  lime.  Heuce  we  muat  not 
lo(»k  fur  exactly  the  same  theory  in  hit  different  publi- 
cationt.  In  bia  hUiertatio  Critica  de  Codicibttt  Quatuor 
łjtanfffłiorum  Origenianu  (pars  prima,  publlshed  in 
1771),  he  tays  that  Łhere  are,  perhapt,  three  or  four  re- 
centtoiia  into  which  all  the  codicea  of  the  New  Tent. 
might  be  divided  {Opuscula  Academica^  edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  i,  239).  In  the  preface  to  hia  ńrtt  edition  of  tlie 
Greek  TetUment  (1777),  he  itoŁes  that  at  the  begin- 
niiig  of  the  8d  century  there  wcre  two  recenaiona  of 
the  gotpclt,  the  Alcxaiidrian  and  the  Wettem.  In  the 
prolegomena  to  the  firtt  volume  of  bit  aecond  Mlition  of 
the  (areek  Testament,  the  matured  seutimeiita  of  thts 
able  critic  are  bcsŁ  set  forth.  There  he  illuttnites  the 
Aloxaudrian  recenaion,  the  Western,  and  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan.  The  first  two  are  the  morę  ancient,  bclong- 
ing  to  the  time  in  which  the  two  coUectiont  of  tlie 
New-Test.  writing*,  the  tbayyikioy  and  ó  airóffro\oCf 
wero  madę.  The  Alexandrłan  was  an  actual  recensiun 
arising  at  the  time  w  hen  tho  two  portions  in  question 
were  put  togcthcr;  the  Western  was  simply  the  acci- 
dental  rcsult  of  carclessness  and  arbitrary  procedurę  on 
tho  part  of  traiiscribcrs  and  others  in  the  MSS.  curreut 
befurc  the  airó<rTo\oCf  or  epistles,  were  collected.  The 
Constantinopolitan  orose  from  the  interroingling  of  the 
other  two,  and,  like  the  Western,  is  no  proper  recension, 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  coiidition  of  the  docu- 
menta brought  ał)out  by  tlie  negligence  and  caprice  of 
oopyiMts  or  meddling  critics.  The  Alexandrian  is  pre- 
scntcd  by  tlio  MSS.  C,  L,  83,  102,  106,  and  by  B  in  the 
lott  chapters  of  the  four  gospela;  by  the  Memphitic, 
Kthiopic,  Armoniaii,  and  Pluloxenian  yeraions;  and  the 
quotaiioi)s  of  Clemcns  Alcxamlrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Athana.Hius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
iłum.  The  Western  accords  with  the  (>r8BC0-Latin  cod- 
iccs,  with  the  Antc-Hieronymian  Latin  yersiion,  and 
with  B  in  the  gospel  of  Matthcw;  also  with  1,  13,  G9, 
118,124,181,167;  with  tho  Thebaic  and  Jenisalero- 
Hyriac  vcrsions,  and  tho  quotations  of  IreniBus  in  Latin, 
Cyprian,  TertuUiau,  Ambrosc,  and  August  ine.   The  third 


^jipela.tbe  II 
iMM.Lie  and  sinT' 
%acń  iath««a  aa  bred 
tarim  in  lirecee. 
incea,    Tbe  texl 
bndi  aa  a 
tberaocioni 
witik  tbe  W. 

to  aroid  MMhd  cbance  wl 
Greek  car-;  bot  tbe  W4 
uioe  readin^  wbm  opcMaed  t«  tbe 
langiu^:  Uebraizing 
cism  or  oDpłenaant  to  tbe 
to  illustimie  words  and 
tbe  Western  endeaToced  to 
less  inT<rfred  by  meanaofcKpłasai 
additioos  gatbcred  from 
poeitions  of  wocda  aod 
readings  wbicb  are  nwre  fuD 
supplemcnta  taken  frooi  ptallH 
omitting  wbat  migbt  render  tbe 
repugnaot  lo  tbe  oaotext  or  pmailrl 
wbicb  rcapccta  the  AleTandiian  ia 
drian  critic  acted  tbe  part  of  a  graaai 
em  tbat  of  an  interpreter.  In  all 
bach  aaaerta  tbat  tbe  Conataniinopolitan 
agreea  witb  tbe  Alex«ndrian :  bot  witb  Łbti  ćBśfmoce. 
tbat  it  is  atill  more  studioos  of  Greek  pimnigtj,  misiis 
more  gloeaea  into  tbe  text,  and  intcrmingles  eiiber 
Western  readinga,  wbicb  diiier  from  tbe  Alezandnaa. 
or  else  readinga  oompoonded  of  Alerandiinn  and  West- 
ern. No  recenaion  ia  exbibited  br  any  codex  in  in 
original  purity  {Prolegowtma  «■  Scrwm  TtatamewfuM 
[3d  ed.  by  Schulz],  voL  i,  p.  lxx  aq.). 

Michaelts  tbinka  tbat  tbere  bave  exiated  Ibor  prioo- 
pal  edttions :  1.  Tbe  Western,  osed  in  coantrics  wiacie 
the  LiOtin  language  waa  apoken.  2.  Tbe  AIexandrian  or 
Egyptian,  with  which  the  qnotatłons  of  Origen  coia- 
cide  and  tiie  Coptic  rersion.  3.  Tbe  Edesaene  editioo. 
embracing  the  MSS.  from  wbicb  tbe  old  Syiiac  was 
madę.  4.  The  Byzantine,  in  generał  uae  aft  ConstaDD- 
nople  ailer  tbat  city  became  the  capiud  of  tbe  Eastoa 
empire.  Tbis  last  ia  Rnbdivided  into  tbe  anctent  aod 
the  modem  (Introduditm  to  tke  AWr  Tesł^  tnmalatcd 
by  Blarsh,  ii,  175  sq.,  2d  ed.). 

Assuredly  thts  daańfication  ts  no  improTement  opoo 
Gricsbach*s. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbach*s  avstem  is  tbat 
of  Hug,  which  was  first  proposed  in  his  EudeUuaff  » 
doi  neue  Testament  (1808).     1.  The  ronn)  ćjc^omc.  i-c. 
the  most  ancient  text,  unrevised,  which  came  into  ex- 
istence  in  tlie  2d  century,  found  in  D,  1, 13, 69, 124,  of 
tbe  gospels ;  in  D,  E,  F,  G,  of  Paiil's  epistles ;  in  D.  £,  of 
the  Acts;  and  in  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic  veisi<N& 
The  Peshito  also  belongs  to  this  claas  of  text,  thou^b 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  D.    2.  About  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  3d  century,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bisbop, 
madę  a  recension  of  the  coci^  tKSotFtc.    To  Łhis  beionc 
B,  C,  L,  of  the  gospels ;  A,  B,  C,  40, 30, 367,  in  the  Acc$: 
A,  B,  C,  40,  367,  in  the  Catholic  epistles;  A,  B,  C,  46, 
367, 17,  of  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  A,  C,  of  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse.     It  appears  in  the  citations  of  Athanasius,  Mar- 
cus  and  Macarius  the  monks,  Cyril  of  Alexandna,  aod 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes.    This  recension  had  ecdesia^ 
tical  authority  in  EgypŁ  and  Alexandria.    3.  About  th« 
same  time,  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  re- 
Yised  the  kołv^  IkIooic  as  it  tlien  exisŁed  in  the  Peshi- 
to, comparing  different  MSS.  current  in  Sjria.   In  tbis 
way  he  produced  a  text  which  did  not  whoUy  harmo- 
nize  with  the  Hesychian  because  he  was  less  studioos 
of  elegant  Latinity.    IŁ  appears  in  £,  F,  G,  H,  S,  V,  of 
the  gospels,  and  b,  h,  of  the  Moscow  Eeangetiitam  coU 
lated  by  Matthiii,  with  most  of  the  cursire  MSS.;  in  f, 
a,,  b,  d,  c,  m,  k  (Matthai),  of  the  Acts;  in  g  (Mattbai), 
f,  k,  1,  m,  c,  d,  of  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epistlea;  io  r. 
k,  p,  1,  o,  Moscow  MSS..  of  the  Apocalypae ;  in  Łh«  Gotb- 
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ic  and  SUiYonic  ▼enions,  and  the  ąuotadons  of  Theo- 
phylact,  though  his  Łext  is  no  longer  pure.  4.  A  fourth 
reoension  Hug  auributes  Ło  Origen  during  his  residence 
at  Tyre.  To  it  belong  A,  K,  M,  42,  106, 114, 116,  and 
10  of  Matthtti  in  the  gospels,  the  Philoxeniau  Syiiac, 
the  quoCations  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostoro.  From 
this  siunmary  it  appeare  that  Hug'8  Kotyij  tKSomę 
agrees  sabstantially  with  the  Western  reoension  of 
Griesbach.  It  is  morę  oomprehensire,  as  including  the 
Peshito,  with  the  qaotation8  of  Clement  and  Origen. 
The  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug  coincides  with  the 
Alexandrian  of  Griesbach. 

£ichhom*8  system  is  substantially  that  of  Hug,  with 
one  impoTtant  exception.  He  assumed  an  unrevised 
form  of  the  text  in  Asia,  and,  with  some  differences,  in 
Africa  also.  This  unrertsed  text  may  be  traced  in  its 
two  forms  as  early  as  the  2d  oentury.  Lucian  revised 
the  first,  Hesychius  the  second.  Henoe,  from  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  there  was  a  threefold  phase  of  the 
text — the  African  or  Alexandrian,  the  Asiatic  or  Con- 
Btantinopolitan,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  Eichhom  de- 
nied  that  Origen  madę  a  new  recension  {Einieiiunff  ta 
das  neue  Testamenty  voL  iv,  §  85  sq.). 

In  1816  Nolan  published  an  Inguiry  into  the  fnteffriiy 
ofthe  Greek  Yulgate,  in  which  he  propounded  a  pecul- 
iar  theory  of  reoensions.  He  divided  all  the  documents 
into  three  dasses — ^the  Palestinian,  eqaivalent  to  Gries- 
bach's  Alexandrian ;  the  Egj^ptian,  identical  with  Gries- 
kNich*s  Western ;  and  the  Byzantine.  The  three  forms 
of  the  text  are  represented,  as  he  assumed,  by  the  Co> 
dex  Yaticanus  and  Jerome's  Yulgate,  with  the  Codices 
Yercellensis  and  Brixianus  of  the  Lalin  rersion.  The 
last  two  contained  a  morę  ancient  text  than  that  rep- 
resented bv  the  version  of  Jerome.     The  Palestinian 

m 

recension,  which  ho  attributes  to  Eusebius  of  Coesarea, 
is  greatly  censured  as  having  been  execoted  by  this 
father  with  arbitrariness  and  dishonesty,  sińce  he  tam- 
pered  with  passages  because  of  their  opposition  to  his 
Arian  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  this 
recension  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthalius, 
and  was  circulated  there. 

Scholz  madę  two  classes  or  families— the  Alexan- 
drian  or  Occidental,  and  Constantinopolitan  or  OrientaL 
Griesbach's  Western  class  is  contained  in  the  former. 
He  referred  to  the  Alexandrian  several  of  the  ancient 
MS8.,  and  a  few  later  ones — the  Memphttic,  Thebaic, 
Ethłopic,  and  Latin  yersions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers  belonging  to  Western  Europę,  with  those  of  Africa. 
To  the  Constantinopolitan  he  referred  the  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Eastem  Europę,  es- 
pecially  Constantinople,  with  the  PhiIoxenian,  Syriac, 
Gothtc,  Georgian,  and  Slavonic  versłons,  besides  the  fa- 
thers  of  Łhese  regtons.  To  the  lat  ter  he  gave  a  decided 
preference,  because  of  their  alleged  mutual  agreement, 
and  also  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  with 
great  care  after  the  most  ancient  exemplar8;  whcreas 
the  Alexandrian  documents  were  arbitrarily  altered  by 
oiiicious  grammarians.  Indeed,  he  traces  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan to  the  autf^aphy  of  the  original  writers. 

Rinck  agrees  with  Scholz  in  classiifying  all  docu- 
"raents  under  two  heads — the  Occidental  and  the  Ori- 
ental ;  the  former  exhibited  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  in 
the  epistles,  the  latter  containing  the  ctirsire  MSS. 
The  former  he  subdiyides  into  two  families — the  Afri- 
can (A,  B,  C)  and  the  Latin  codioes  (D,  E,  F,  G).  He 
finds  in  it  the  result  of  arbitrary  correction,  ignorance, 
and  carelessness. 

Tischendorfs  view,  giren  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 
8eventh  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  is  that  there 
are  two  pairs  of  classes— the  Alexandrian  and  Latin, 
the  Asiatic  and  Byzantine.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
text,  and  that  which  most  bears  an  Alexandrian  com- 
plexion,  is  presented  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z, 
A,  perhaps  also  R,  in  the  gospels.  A  later  form,  bear- 
ing  morę  of  an  Asiatic  complexion,  is  in  E,  F,  G,  H,  K, 
M,  O,  S,  U,  Y,  r,  ^.  For  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles 
the  oMĆst  text  is  g^ven  in  A,  B^C;  for  Acts  probably 


D  and  I  also.  For  the  Pauline  epistles  the  oldest  text 
is  represented  by  A,  B,  C,  H,  I,  D,  F,  G,  the  first  five  be- 
ing  Alexandrian,  the  last  two  Latin ;  D  standing  be- 
tween  the  two  classes.  A  and  C  in  the  Apocalypse 
have  a  morę  ancient  text  than  B. 

Lachmann  disregarded  all  systems  of  recensions,  and 
prooeeded  to  give  a  text  from  ancient  documents  of  a 
certain  definite  time — the  text  which  commonly  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  drawn  from  Orient- 
al  MSS. — with  the  aid  of  Occidental  ones  in  cases  where 
the  former  disagree  among  themseWes.  In  his  large 
edition  he  foUows  the  united  eyidence  of  Eastem  and 
Western  MSS.  His  merits  are  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment  of  New -Test  criticism;  but  this  Is  not  the 
place  to  show  them.  He  does  not,  however,  profess  to 
gire  a  text  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which  he  judges 
to  proceed  from  the  sacred  writers  themseWes,  as  Gries- 
bach and  Tischendorf  have  done.  On  the  oontrary,  he 
has  simply  undertaken  to  present  that  form  of  the  text 
which  is  found  in  documents  belonging  to  a  certain 
period  as  a  basis  contributing  to  the  discorery  of  the 
authentic  text  itself.  Hit  text  is  an  important  aid  to 
the  work  of  finding  out  the  original  words;  not  the 
original  itself,  as  he  would  have  given  it.  For  this 
reason  his  edition  contains  readings  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  could  nU  have  been  originaL  His  object  was 
therefore  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  editors. 
But  he  set  an  example  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  task 
proposed,  and  of  critical  sagacity  in  eliminating  the 
true  text  from  ancient  documents  of  the  time,  evincing 
the  talents  and  skill  of  a  master.  Since  his  time  it  has 
been  the  fashion  among  inferior  critics  and  imitatora  to 
attach  undue  weight  to  antiqnity.  Uncial  MSS.  and 
their  readings  have  been  too  implicitly  foUowed  by 
some. 

Tischendorf  morę  recently  adopted  the  same  views 
as  those  of  Lachmann,  holding  that  the  most  ancient 
text  alone  should  be  edited,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  what  the  sacred  authors  wrote.  This  principle  bis- 
ing  laid  at  the  basis  of  his  cighth  edition,  lately  com- 
pleted,  madę  a  considerable  difference  between  it  and 
the  tetenth,  The  intemal  goodness  of  readings,  the 
context,  and  sound  judgment  are  thus  excluded,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  something  morę  yaluable ;  for 
merę  outward  and  ancient  testimony  can  never  elicit 
what  ought  to  be  an  editofs  chief  object — the  presenta- 
tion  of  a  text  as  near  the  original  one  as  can  be  pro- 
cured.  The  oldest  text  of  the  best  Af  SS.  and  yersions 
is  yaluable  only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  attaining  that 
object.  It  is  owing  to  the  undue  eleyation  of  antiquity 
thst  such  a  reading  as  d  iiovoyivĄc  6eńc  in  John  i,  18 
has  been  gtyen  in  the  text  of  a  recent  edition.  The 
samo  excessiye  yeneration  for  antiqutty  has  led  to  the 
separation  of  o  ykyoviv  from  ohŁi  kv  (John  i,  3)  in  mod- 
em times.  Lachmann  is  exceeded  by  smaller  followers, 
not  in  his  own  exact  linę. 

To  Griesbach  all  must  allow  distinguished  merit. 
He  was  a  consummate  critic,  ingenious,  acute,  candid, 
tolerant,  and  learoed.  His  system  was  elaborated  with 
great  ability.  It  exhibits  the  marks  of  a  sagacious 
mind.  But  it  was  assailed  by  many  writcre,  whose 
combined  attacks  weakened  its  basis.  In  Germany, 
Eichhom,  Bertboldt,  Hug,  Schulz,  Gabler,  and  Schott 
madę  rarious  objections  to  it.  In  conseąuence  of  Hug'8 
acute  remarks,  the  yenerable  scholar  himself  modi6ed 
his  yiews.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  the  three  re- 
censions, but  still  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  were  distinct.  He  admitted  that  the  Syriac, 
which  Hug  had  put  with  the  coivi},  was  nearer  to  that 
than  to  the  AIexandrian  class ;  but  he  hesitated  to  put 
it  with  the  Westem  because  it  differed  so  much.  Ile 
denied  that  Origen  uaed  the  koci'^,  maintaining  that 
the  Alexandrian,  which  exi8ted  before  his  time,  was 
that  which  he  employed.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
Origen  had  a  Westem  copy  of  Mark  besides  an  Alex- 
andrian  one;  that  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew, 
though  the  readings  are  chiefly  Alesandriao,  there  is 
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a  great  Dumber  of  8uch  as  are  Western,  and  which 
tfaercfore  appear  in  D,,  13,  28, 69, 124, 181, 157,  tbe  old 
iŁaltc,  YulgaU,  and  Syriac  Thus  Origen  bad  variotis 
copies  at  band,  as  be  himself  repeatedly  asserta.  Gries- 
bacb  also  conceded  tbat  Clemeos  Alexandruiii8  bad  va- 
rious  copies,  diifeńng  in  tbe  forms  of  tbeir  tezts.  Hence 
bis  dtations  oftcn  agree  with  tbe  Kottnri  iKSoatę  and  D. 
Tbos  Origen  and  Cleroent  cease,  in  some  measare,  to  be 
standard  representatires  of  tbe  Alexandrian  recenston. 
Tbe  concessions  of  Griesbacb,  resulting  from  many  acute 
obsenrations  madę  by  Hug  and  otbers,  amounted  to 
tbis,  tbat  tbe  neamess  of  MSS.  and  recensions  to  one 
anotber  was  greater  tban  be  bad  before  assuroed ;  tbat 
bis  two  ancient  recensions  bad  morę  points  of  contact 
with  one  anotber  in  existing  documents  tban  be  bad 
clearly  peroeived.  Tbe  linę  between  bis  Alezandrian 
and  Western  classes  became  less  percepttble.  Tbis,  in- 
deed,  was  tbe  weak  point  of  tbe  system,  as  no  proper 
division  can  be  drawn  between  tbe  two.  In  tbe  ap]pH' 
cation  of  bis  system  be  professed  to  foUow  tbe  consent 
of  tbe  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions,  unless  tbe 
intemal  marks  of  trutb  in  a  reading  were  so  strong  as 
to  outweigb  tbis  argument  But  be  departed  from  bis 
principle  iu  sereral  instances,  as  in  1  Cor.  iii,4 ;  GaL  iv, 
14;  PbiLiit,3;  lTbess.ii,7;  Heb.iv,2. 

In  tbe  year  1814  Dr.  LJiurence  publisbed  objections 
to  Griesbacb^s  system,  many  of  whicb  are  unfounded. 
Some  of  his  obserrations  are  pertinent  and  fair;  morę 
are  irreleyant.  Ue  does  not  sbow  much  appreciation 
of  tbe  comporatire  value  of  MSS.  and  texts,  and  reasons 
in  a  sort  of  mecbanical  method  against  Griesbacb.  It 
is  evident  tbat  be  was  somewbat  prejudiced  against  tbe 
AIexandrian  recension.  Obsenrations  like  tbe  foUowing 
show  an  animus  against  tbe  German  critic :  "  Too  much 
dazzled,  perbaps,  by  tbe  splendor  of  intricate  and  per- 
plexing  researcb,  be  oyerlooked  wbat  lay  immediately 
before  bim.  Wben  be  threw  bis  critical  bowl  among 
tbe  establisbed  theories  of  bis  predeoessors,  be  too  bastily 
attempted  to  set  up  bis  own  witbout  baving  first  totally 
demoUshed  tbeirs,  forgetting  tbat  tbe  very  nerve  of  bis 
critictsm  was  a  principle  of  bostility  to  every  standard 
text"  (^Remarka  upoti  the  SyUematic  CloMificcUwn  of 
MSS.  adopted  hy  Gritthachj  p.  57).  The  pamphlet  of 
tbe  Oxford  scholar  is  now  almost  forgotten,  yet  it  pro- 
duced  considerable  effect  at  tbe  time  of  its  appearance, 
when  tbe  reprinting  of  Griesbach*s  Greek  Testament  in 
England  was  associated  with  tbe  actiye  dissemiuation 
of  Unitarian  tenets,  and  tbe  accomplisbed  German  him- 
self  was  unjusŁly  charged  with  leaniog  to  similar  views. 

In  America,  Mr.  Norton  8ubsequently  animadyerted 
npon  the  same  system  with  considerable  acuteness  and 
plausibility.  It  is  eyident,  boweyer,  tbat  be  did  not 
fuUy  understand  all  Griesbach^s  sentiroents;  be  had  not 
Btudied  the  peculiar  readings  of  MSS.,  the  ąuotations 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  characteristics  of  ancient  yer- 
sions,  yet  hc  has  urged  some  objections  forcibly  and 
conclusiyely  against  the  adoption  of  the  s}'8tem. 

llug's  theory  of  recensions,  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
Griesbach^s,  is  witbout  foundation.  It  makes  Origen 
use  the  i;oivi)  tK^offiCf  whereas  bb  usual  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian.  Tbe  Hcsychian  recension  was 
employed  at  leost  a  bundred  years  previously  by  Clem- 
ent  of  Alcxandria,  and  tbat  Iłesychius  was  really  the 
autbor  of  a  recension  is  historically  baseless;  be  may 
haye  corrected,  in  some  places,  a  few  copies  which  be 
uscd.  The  recension  attributed  to  Lucian  is  also  desti- 
tute  of  historicai  proof.  The  basis  of  this  is  supposed 
to  haye  bcen  the  iroci/^  tK^omę  as  it  existed  in  Syria. 
Again,  it  is  yery  improbable  that  Origen  undertook  to 
reyise  the  Koti/i)  tK^oaic.  It  is  tnie  that  Jerome  ap- 
peals  to  the  exemplars  of  Origen,  but  tbis  does  not  im- 
ply  that  tbe  latter  madę  a  rcyision  of  existing  copies. 
Tbe  Alexandrian  fathcr  used  copies  of  the  New  Test. 
selectcd  with  care,  and  probably  corrected  them  iu  va- 
ńous  places,  but  be  did  not  undertake  in  bis  old  age  the 
laborious  taak  of  making  a  peculiar  reyision.  The  si- 
'  ^nce  of  ancient  writers,  especially  of  Eusebius^  who  is 


most  oopiona  in  hia  praisea  of  Origen,  apeaks  stfoneHr 
against  tbe  critical  stodies  of  tbe  Alexaiidnan  lather  in 
tbe  New-Test.  tcxt.  We  beliere,  therefore,  tbat  the  re- 
cension system  <^Hiig  ia  nnmisraini^  by  hittoricaldata. 
Suoceeding  critics  haye  refosed  to  adopt  it.  Griesbacb 
bimself  madę  seyeral  pertinent  objections  to  it.  It  was 
also  assailed  by  Schott,  fiinck,  Gabler,  and  otbet&>  Mc 
Norton,  too,  opposed  it. 

Nolan's  system  is  fuudamentally  wrong.    Tbere  is  no 
eyidence  that  the  Codex  Brixianaa  oontains  the  Latio 
yersion  in  its  oldest  form,  and  tberefure  tbe  aasomed 
connection  of  it  with  the  Bvzantine  test  fiułs  to  sbow 
that  tbe  latter  is  tbe  moet  ancient  and  best  representa- 
tiye  of  the  original  Greek.    The  Codex  firixianii5,  oo 
the  contrar}',  is  itself  a  leyision  of  tbe  oM  Latin  tcxt. 
Nolan  tbinks  tbat  the  Codex  Yeroellenais  bas  a  texi 
corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Yeroelli  afler  that  which  be 
brought  from  Egypt  on  bis  return  from  exiie.    But  this 
form  of  tbe  text  ciicolated  in  tbe  West  before  Eoaebias. 
and  the  Palestioian  recension,  wbicb  be  supposes  to  baye 
been  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthallua,  was  tbere 
Morę ;  thus  tbe  system  so  ingenioosly  elaborated  by 
the  critic  is  historically  enoneous.     It  introduces  arbi- 
trary  and  baseiess  conjectures  into  tbe  depaitmem  of 
criticism,  ignores  facts,  and  deals  in  unjiist  accusatioiis 
against  ancient  writers,  soch  as  Eusebius  of  Caesares, 
who  were  as  bonest  as  tbe  sealons  upbolder  bimself  of 
tbe  Byzantine  texL   All  attempts  to  maintain  tbe  most 
recent  in  oppoeition  to  tbe  most  ancient  text  most  nec- 
essarUy  faiL    Tboroughly  erronoous  as  Nolan's  tbeoiy 
is,  it  was  eagerly  wclcomed  by  some  adyocates  of  the 
receiyed  text  in  England.    Mr.  Horae  could  aay  of  i  u 
eyen  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  Jwtroduetum  to  tkt  CnŁ- 
ical  Study  and  Knowledge  ofthe  Scnptures, "  The  integ- 
rity  of  the  Greek  Yulgate  he  bas  confessedly  estabilshed 
by  a  series  of  proofs  and  conneeted  az^g^uments  tbe  most 
decisiye  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expected." 

With  regard  to  Scholz's  system,  which  is  ideoticsl 
with  Bengcls,  it  may  be  pieferable  to  Grieabach^s  so  far 
as  it  allows  but  two  classes  of  documents;  it  is  certainly 
simpler.    His  estimate,  howeyer,  of  the  value  of  families 
is  enoneous.     He  failed  to  proye  that  the  particnlar 
form  of  the  Łext  current  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  dur- 
ing  the  first  tbree  centuries  was  tbe  same  as  tbat  pie- 
sented  by  tbe  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  of  a  much  latcr 
datę.     He  did  not  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
deriyed  from  the  autograpbs  of  the  original  writera  in  s 
yery  pure  state ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
text  which  obtained  at  Constantinople  in  the  reigDS  of 
Constantine  and  Constance  was  collated  with  the  Aiex* 
andrian,  a  circumstance  which  would  natnrally  giye  riae 
to  a  mingling  of  readings  belonging  to  botb.    Eusebius 
States  that  he  madę  out  fifty  copies  of  the  New  TesL  for 
the  use  ofthe  churches  at  Constantinople  at  tbe  reque^ 
of  Constantine ;  and  as  we  know  that  be  gaye  a  decidol 
preference  to  Alexandrian  copies,  it  cannot  be  doubteil 
tbat  be  foUowed  those  sanctioned  by  Origen's  authority. 
Constantinopolitan  codices  differ  in  their  characterisUc 
readings  from  tbe  Alexandrian,  but  the  preference  be- 
longs  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  fok^mer.    Wby  sbould  jun- 
ior be  placed  aboye  older  documents  ?    Antiquity  luay 
be  oyerbalanced  by  other  cousiderations,  and  oenainly 
the  Alexandrian  MSS.  are  neither  faultless  nor  pure. 
But  the  Byzantine  and  later  MSS.  are  morę  cormpt. 
Nutnbtrt  must  not  be  considered  decisiye  of  richt  read- 
ings  iu  opposition  to  antiąuiiyf  yet  numbers  bad  sn  oo- 
due  intluence  on  Scbolz's  mind.    Rinck  has  refuted  his 
supposed  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  Constantinopolitan 
MSS.,  and  Tischendorf  has  morę  elaborately  done  tbe 
same  in  tbe  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (1841).   In  fact,  Scholz*s  historicai  proofs  are 
no  better  tban  fictions  which  true  history  rejectsi 

No  definite  system  of  recensions  such  as  those  of 
Griesbacb,  Hug,  and  Scholz  can  be  madę  out,  becaose 
llnes  of  diyision  cannot  be  drawn  with  accoracj*.  Ooi 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  eariy  text  was  de- 
teriorated — of  the  influenoes  to  which  it  waa  expo0ed,tbe 
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corrections  it  underwent  in  diffeient  places  at  different 
times,  the  methoda  in  which  it  was  copied,  the  princi- 
plesy  if  8uch  there  were,  on  which  transcribera  proceed- 
etl — is  too  meagre  to  build  up  a  secare  structure.  The 
subjecŁ  must  therefore  remain  in  obscurity.  I U  naturę 
is  such  as  to  give  riae  to  endless  speculation  without 
affording  mach  real  knowledge;  it  is  vague,  indefinite, 
shadowy,  awakening  cuńosity  without  satisfying  iU 
Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  the  entire  system  of 
classification  as  visionary.  It  is  highly  useful  to  arrange 
the  mateńala.  The  esistence  of  certaiu  characteristic 
readings  may  be  clearly  traced  ia  varioas  monuments 
of  the  text,  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  trae  that  in  several  cases  it  is  rety  diffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  which  a  particalar 
reatiing  belongs,  becauae  its  chaiacteristics  may  be  di- 
vided  between  two  classes,  or  tbey  may  be  so  mixed 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  family  with 
which  it  should  be  united ;  the  eyidences  of  its  rela- 
tionship  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  render  the  detennina> 
tion  of  its  appropńate  recension  a  subtle  problem.  It  is 
also  unąuestionable  that  no  one  MS.  yersion  or  father 
cxhibits  a  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  that  each  form 
of  the  text  appears  morę  or  less  comipted.  The  specu- 
lations  of  the  critics  to  which  we  have  referred  have 
had  one  advantage,  viz.  that  they  have  madę  the  char- 
acteristic readings  of  MSS.  better  understood,  and  ena- 
bied  us  to  group  together  certain  documents  presenting 
the  same  form  of  text  Thus  in  the  gospels,  M,  A,  B, 
C|  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z  present  an  older  form  of  the 
text  than  £,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V,  F.  Among  the 
former,  K,  B,  Z  have  a  test  morę  ancient  and  correct 
than  that  of  the  others. 

SlatthUi  repudiated  the  whole  system  of  rccensions 
as  useless  and  absurd.  We  ąuestion  whether  he  was 
ivarranted  by  leaming,  penetration,  or  judgment  to  use 
the  contemptuous  language  which  he  applied.  His  in- 
dustry  in  collating  MSS.  and  editing  their  text  was 
praiseworthy,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  construct  a 
good  text  out  of  the  roaterials  within  his  reach.  He 
orerestimated  his  Moscow  codices,  and  looked  on  Gries- 
bach's  merits  with  enyious  eye;  hence  his  diatribe 
on  recensions  shows  morę  ardent  zcal  than  discretion. 
What  sentence  can  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  better 
than  this? — "  Griesbach  bas  been  hammering,  filing,  and 
polishing  for  thirty  years  at  this  masterpiece  of  uncriti- 
cism,  unbelief,  and  irreligiousness  in  Semler*s  recension- 
manufactory"  (^Ueber  die  soffenamUen  RecenHonen,  tcekhe 
der  Ilerr  Abl  Bengel,  der  Herr  Doctor  Semler,  und  der 
fferr  Geheim-KirchenrcUh  Griesbach,  in  dem  ^riecAischen 
Texte  des  N,  T,  woUen  entdeckt  haberij  p.  28).  Prof.  Lee 
employed  language  equally  strong  with  Matth&i's,  but 
not  80  scurrilous,  though  of  the  same  tendency:  *'Inge- 
niosn  ilUe  familiarum  fabricse,  ut  mihi  videtur,  in  unum 
tantummodo  finem  feliciter  ex8tructJB  sunt;  ut  rem  in 
seipsa  haud  valde  obscuram,  tenebris  iEgyptiacis  obscu- 
riorem  reddant ;  Editore8que  eos  qui  se  omnia  rem  acu 
tetigisse  patent,  supra  mortalium  labendi  statum,  nesdo 
quantum,  evehere"  {Prolegomena  in  Biblia  PolyghUa 
Londinensia  Minor  a,  p.  69).  Neither  is  sufficieutly  em- 
inent  to  be  justified  in  the  employment  of  phraseology 
from  which  mastera  in  criticism  like  Griesbach  would 
refrain.  Hear  the  veteran  scholar,  in  his  last  publica- 
tion,  speaking  of  Hug :  "  Dubitationis  igitur  causas  ex- 
ponere  mihi  liceat,  sed  paucis  et  modeste,  nec  eo  animo, 
ut  cum  viro  doctissimo  quem  permagni  me  facere  inge- 
nue  profiteor,  decertem,  sed  ut  tum  alios  viros  harum  re- 
rum peritos,  tum  in  primis  ipsum  excitem  et  humanissi- 
me  iuvitem  ad  novum  instituendum  caussi,  qun  in  uni- 
rersa  re  critica  No  vi  Testament  i  maximi  momenti  est, 
examen,  quo  ea,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  id  possit,  ad  liquidum 
tandem  perducatur"  {Meleleniata  de  Yeiusiis  Textus  Novi 
Testamenli  Recenńonibus^  particula  ii,  p.  42).  The  pre- 
ceding  observations  will  help  to  account  for  the  rarying 
flchemes  of  different  critics.  Some  may  look  for  greater 
exactne88  and  nicety  than  others,  hence  they  wili  make 


morę  families  of  documents;  others,  with  less  acuteness 
or  ingenuity,  will  rest  satisfied  with  dasses  morę  strong- 
ly  marked  by  the  number  of  materials  they  embrace  or 
the  breadth  of  territory  over  which  they  were  supposed 
to  drculate.  There  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  pre- 
cision.  The  commingling  of  readings  has  obliterated 
many  peculiarities  in  the  progress  of  time,  though 
enough  has  been  leflt  to  form  the  basis  of  a  rough  classi- 
fication. 

It  is  morę  difficult  to  classify  the  ancient  yersions, 
such  as  the  Peshito-Syriac,  because  their  text8  have 
suffered  frequent  interpolations  and  changes.  In  the 
quotatians  of  the  fathers  we  must  make  allowance  for 
memoriłer  citation,  without  expecting  great  care  or  at- 
tachment  to  the  letter.  Griesbach,  however,  denies  that 
Origen  quoted  from  memory — and  nonę  has  investigat- 
ed  the  citations  of  the  Alexandrian  father  with  equal 
labor — but  the  state  of  his  commentanes  is  far  from 
being  what  we  could  wish,  and  the  original  is  oflen  lost 
or  corrupted. 

The  term  recension  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Old 
Test  as  well  as  the  New  Test.  There  the  materials 
hitherto  collated  all  belong  to  one  recension,  viz.  the 
Masoretic.  Some,  indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Ma- 
soretic  and  Ante-Masoretic,  but  the  latter  caimot  be 
traced.  At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
great  family,  though  it  is  probable  that  particular  re- 
yisions  of  parts  of  the  Old  Test.  preceded  the  labors  of 
the  Masoretes.  Whether  the  Karaite  Hebrew  MSS.— 
of  which  many  have  been  recently  brought  to  St  Peters- 
burg— present  a  different  form  of  the  text  from  the  Ma- 
soretic will  be  seen  after  they  have  been  collated ;  it  is 
certain  that  their  vowel-8vstem  is  different  from  the 

• 

present  one.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  important  read- 
ings may  be  fumished  by  these  very  ancient  codices. 

See  Bengel,  ItUrodudio  ia  Crisia  N,  T,,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Tubingen,  1734, 
4to);  Semler,  Vorhereitungen  zur  Ifermeneutik  (Halle, 
1760-69,  8vo) ;  Michaelis,  Introducłion  to  the  N,  T.,  by 
Marsh,  ii,  173  8q.;  Griesbach,  Opuscula  (edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  with  the  Prcface  of  the  latter  [Jena,  1824-25, 2  yols. 
8vo]);  id.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Grcecum, 
particulie  i  and  ii  (ibid.  1798,  1811,  8vo);  id.  Prole- 
gomena to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament 
(1796, 8vo) ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  (Gott.  1827, 8vo),  vol. 
iv ;  Bertholdt,  Einleitung  (Eriangen,  1812,  8vo),  vol.  i ; 
Schulz,  Prolegomena  to  the  third  edition  of  Griesbach 
(Beri.  1827,  8vo) ;  Hug,  EinkU,  (4Łh  ed.  Stuttgart,  1847, 
8vo),  vol.  i ;  De  Wette,  Ewleif.  in  das  neve  Testament 
(6th  ed.  Beri.  1860,  8vo)-;  Schott,  Isagoge  Historico- 
critica  (Jena,  1830, 8vo) ;  Matthai,  Ueber  die  sogenufm- 
ten  Recensionen,  etc.  (Leips.  1804, 8vo) ;  Scholz,  Biblisch' 
kritische  Reise,  etc.  (ibid.  1823,  8vo);  id.  Prolegomena 
to  the  N,  T,  (1830),  voL  i;  Laurence,  remarks  on  Grics- 
bach's  SgsteToałic  Classification  o/ MSS.  (Oxford,  1814, 
8vo);  Rinck,  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  A  post. j  Epp, 
CathoL  et  Paulin,  etc.  (Basil.  1830,  8vo) ;  Tischendorf, 
Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(Leips.  1841, 8vo),  with  the  Prolegomena  to  his  serenth 
edition  (ibid.  1859),  and  his  article  BibeUeit  in  Herzog's 
Encgkiopddief  Keuss,  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  SchriJ"" 
ten  neuen  Testaments  (4th  ed.  Brunswick,  1864);  Nor- 
ton, Genuineness  o/ the  Gospels  (Boston.  1837,  Hvo),  roi. 
i ;  Davidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Cnticistn  (Kdinburgh, 
1852),  vol.  ii. — Kitto.  See  Ckiticism;  Manuscripts; 
Yarious  Readinus. 

Reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  act 
of  conferring  the  orders  of  the  niinistry  simple,  or  of  its 
higher  functions,  such  as  the  eldership  or  bishopric,  the 
solemn  words  are  used,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Having  been  originally  used  by  Jesus  when  he  com- 
roissioncd  his  apostles,  the  expre8sion  has  been  retained 
by  the  Church  as  the  most  proper  and  authoritatire 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
can  be  conveyed.  "That  the  Church  is  yindicated,** 
says  Stoughton,  "  in  employing  them  at  the  oonsecra- 
tiun  of  bishops  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  min- 
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iMerial  powera  of  oflSce  are  idcntically  the  tamę  with 
those  held  by  the  apostlea,  and  if  given  at  all  must  pro-  ! 
oeed  from  the  same  souroe— L  e.  the  Holy  Ghost*'  In 
the  ordination  of  pńesta  the  same  pńnciple  will  applj. 
*'Thoee  ander  the  desigiiation  of  presbyters  or  eidera 
ako  receiyed  tbcir  authontv  from  this  divtne  source, 
notwithstanding  tbat  there  mij^ht  be  one  or  roore  inter- 
mediate  links  in  the  chain  of  transmiasion.**  "Take 
beed,"  said  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  ^  anto  your- 
selyes  and  to  all  the  Bock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghoftt  hath  madę  you  orerseers.*'  If,  therefore,  it  be 
granted  that  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  ordaining,  it 
follows  that  he  stands  as  an  agent  between  the  heavenly 
source  of  authority  and  the  candidate  to  whom  that 
authority  is  to  be  given,  and  is  qualified  to  pronounce, 
"  Receive  the  Holv  Ghost  for  the  oflSce  and  work  of  a 
priest  [or  bishop]  in  the  Church  of  God,"  etc. 

We  have  quoted  Stoughton  because  he  fully  exhibit« 
the  High-Church  notion  of  ordination  (q.v.),  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  its  endorsers.  Eren  the 
Low-Church  clergy  of  the  Anglican  communion  and  the 
Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  refuse  to  give  it  approval. 
8ee  Episcopacy.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
bishops  are  not  regarded  as  the  successon  of  the  apos- 
tlea,  and  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministry  is  not 
maintained.  See  art.  Episcopacy,  §  ir.  The  form  of 
ordination  is  very  like  in  the  differeut  charcheą  and  its 
yariability  of  opinion  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  employed. 

RECEPTION,  Relioious,  of  mouks,  noos,  and  other 
religious  persons,  is  the  ceremoniał  whereby  they  are 
admitted  to  the  probationary  state  called  the  novitiate 
(q.  r.).  Before  the  cereraony  of  recept ion  a  short  pre- 
paratory  stage  must  be  passed  through  by  the  candidate 
(called  at  this  stage  «  **  postulant"),  the  duration  of 
which  usually  ranges  from  two  to  słx  months.  The 
ceremony  of  the  reccption,  called  also  *•  clothing,"  is  per- 
formcd  by  a  bishop,  or  «  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and 
consists  in  bleatiing  tbe  religious  dress  or  habit  and  in- 
yesting  the  postulant  therein  with  appropriate  prayers, 
the  hair  being  at  the  lame  tiroe  cut  off  and  the  secular 
dress  laid  aside,  in  token  of  the  renunciation  of  ihe  world 
and  its  pomps  and  pleasures.  The  reoeption,  howeyer,  is 
understood  to  be  oniy  a  prorisional  step,  and  the  novice 
remains  free  to  return  to  secular  life  at  any  time  during 
the  novitiate. — Chamben^s  Encyclop,  s.  v 

Receptorium  was  the  name  of  an  ecciesiastical 
outer  buUding,  a  kind  of  speaking-room,  a  parlor  con- 
tiguous  to  the  ancient  churches ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
scUutatorium  (q.  y.).  Mention  of  it  occurs  in  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  (1.  y,  episŁ.  17),  Sulpitius  SeveruB  (DicU,  ii, 
1),  the  flrst  Council  of  Mćlcon  (can.  ii),  Theodoretus, 
and  many  other  authors.  Theodoretus  relates  that 
Tbeodosius,  whcn  he  caroe  to  request  absolution  from 
St.  Ambrose,  found  the  saint  sitting  in  salułatorio, 
Scaliger  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  room  in 
the  bishop's  mansion  ^  it  adjoined  the  church,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  church  building.  In  the  receptorium 
the  sacrcd  utensils,  the  omarocnts,  and  itjbes  of  the 
(mediieyal)  clergy  were  deposired  for  safe-keeping. 
Herę.  the  clergy  were  accustoraed  to  retire  for  private 
deyotiona,  prcparatory  to  their  engaging  in  public  ex- 
ercises.  It  was  also  a  generał  audience-room,  where 
friends  and  act(uaintancc8  met  to  e^change  their  affec- 
tionate  salutatiuns  and  inquirie8,  and  where  the  bishop 
or  the  p.riests  reccived  the  people  who  came  to  ask  their 
blessiiig  or  recommend  themselyes  to  their  prayers,  or 
to  take  their  adyice  in  matters  of  iroportance.  Sulpitius 
Severus  {Dtal.  ii,  1)  shows  us  SU  Martin  sitting  in  a 
kind  of  sacristy,  and  his  priests  in  another,  receiying 
yisitors  and  trausacting  business. 

Recevear,  Francois  Joseph  XAyiER,  a  French 
priest  and  historian,  was  born  at  Longeville  (Doubs) 
April  30, 1800.  Hardly  had  he  received  his  orders  when 
he  was  called  to  Paris  (Oct,  1824)  to  fili  a  subordinate 
positłon  in  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  of  ecciesiastical 


aibirs  and  of  public  instmctioii.  From  Jime,  1829,  to 
Jnne,  1829,  he  was  head  of  the  borean  of  aeccetary^bip 
to  the  same  minister.  Afterwards  appmated  a  leach- 
er  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  (Mar  I.  1831  \ 
he  became  titnlar  professor  of  morał  philosophy  March 
1, 1841,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  Dec  6,  1850.  He  had 
not  long  been  relieyed  from  these  last  duties  when  he  ^ 
died  in  his  natiye  country,  May  7, 1854.  The  yaiioos 
positions  which  he  fiUed  permitted  him  to  derote  bis 
labors  to  seyeiml  important  worka.  We  haye:  Re- 
ckerdies  PkHotopkigues  sur  le  Fcndememt  de  la  Certi- 
tude  (Paris,  1821, 12mo)  -.^Aecordde  la  Foi  artc  la  Rai- 
son,  ou  Erporition  des  Frincipes  tur  lesqueU  rrpose  la  Foi 
Catholiąue  (ibid.  1830-33, 12mo):— fcsat  ner  la  Satim 
de  rAme,  tur  tOrigine  det  Idees  tt  U  FondemnU  de  h 
CertHude  (ibid.  1834,  8vo)  :—TraełafUM  TkeoŁogku*  (& 
Jttttitia  et  Canłractibut  (ibid.  1835,  12mo)  i—Inirodac- 
fion  a  la  Thiologie  (Besancon,  1839,  Syó)'.—łii^oire  de 
rŹfflite  depuit  ton  ŹtabUstement  jutqu*au  PauHJieat  dt 
Grigoirt  XVI  (Pkris,  1840-47,  8  yols.  8yo).  As  aa 
editor,  abb^  Reoeyeur  has  gimi  a  new  edition  of  tbe 
Thfohgie  Dognuificue  H  Morale  of  Bailly  (1^^)*  ««i 
another  of  the  Theologie  Morale  of  Liguori,  to  whieb 
he  has  added  some  notes  (1833).  CoUectm-  for  tbe 
Nourelle  Biographie  GineraUf  he  died  a  ahort  time  after 
haying  contributed  the  arddes  SauU-Cgprim  and  Saitt" 
CyriUti — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s..  y. 

Re'cliab  (Heb.  RedŁah\  ns^,  a  Hder;  SepL'Pi|- 

XÓip)i  tb®  name  of  thiee  men. 

1.  The  first  namcd  of  the  two  "  sons  of  Rimmon  tbe 
Beerothite,"  "captains  of  banda,"  who  mnrtlered  Ish- 
bosheth  in  his  bed  in  order  to  gain  fayor  with  Darid, 
but  were  put  to  death  by  him,  with  espreasions  of  ab> 
horrence  for  their  crime  (2  Sam.  iy,  5-12).  B.C  1046^ 
Josephus  calls  him  Titannut  {Bdwoc,  AnL  rU,  2, 1). 
The  other*s  name  was  Baanah  (q.  y.). 

2.  The  **father"  of  Jehonadab  (or  Jonadab,  Jer.  xxxr. 
6),  who  was  Jehu^s  oompanion  in  destroying  the  vor- 
shippers  of  Baal  (2  Kinga  x,  15, 23).  See  Jkhonadab. 
B.C.  antę  882.  He  was  the  anoestor  of  the  Recbabit€s 
(q.  V.). 

3.  The  father  of  Blalchiah,  which  latter  was  ruler  of 
part  of  Beth-haccerem,  and  is  named  as  repairing  tbe 
dung-gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  undcr  Xtbe- 
mUh  (Neh.  iii,  14).    B.C.  antę  446. 

Reoh'abite  [properly  Be^ckabiie]  (Heb.  always  in 
the  plur.  and  with  the  art.,  ka^Rekabim',  D^^SS^n,  a 

patrial  from  Rechah;  Sept, 'Af}xaPeiVf'PaxaP(i>',  etcA 
a  tribe  who  appear  only  in  one  memorable  scenę  of 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxxy,  2-18).  Their  history  before  and 
after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.  We  are  lefl  to  searrh 
out  and  combine  some  scattered  noticea,  and  to  get  from 
them  what  light  we  can. 

I.  In  1  Chroń,  ii,  55  ihe  house  of  Rechab  is  identi- 
fied  with  a  section  of  theKenites  who  came  into  Canaan 
with  the  Israelites  and  retamed  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  the  name  of  Hemath  is  mentioned  as  the  patri* 
arch  of  the  whole  tribe.  See  Hemath  ;  Kenitc.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the  desoendants 
of  Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settkd 
from  the  first  at  Jabez,  in  Judah.  SeeJEHONADA&  The 
fact,  howeyer,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  actiye  part  in  the 
reyolution  which  placed  Jehn  on  the  throne  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to  Israel  rather 
than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  datę  of  1  Chroń.,  taken  to- 
gether  with  other  facts  (wfra),  makes  it  morę  probable 
that  this  passage  refers  to  the  locality  occnpied  by  the 
Rcchabites  after  their  return  from  the  captiyity.  In 
confirmation  of  this  yiew,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
"  shearing-house**  of  2  Kings  x,  14  was  probably  the 
known  rendezyous  of  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  Kenites 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep.     Sec  Sif BARiNO-HorsE. 

Of  Rechab  himself  nothing  is  known.  He  may  hare 
been  the  father,  he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor, 
of  Jehonadab.  The  meaning  of  the  word  raakes  it  pit4>- 
able  enongh  that  it  was  an  epithet  paańng  into  a  proper 
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name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  Łhe  robber-chief  of 
2  Sam.  iv,  2,  to  a  oonspicuous  form  of  ibe  wUd  Bedouin 
life;  and  Jchonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider^  may  haye 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  Łhat  reason,  tbe  companion 
and  friend  of  Łhe  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drires  as 
with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  Kings  ix,  20).  Another 
'  conjecture  as  to  Łhe  meaning  of  Łhe  name  is  ingenious 
enough  to  merit  a  disinterment  from  Łhe  forgotten  leam- 
ing  of  Łhe  16th  cenŁury.  Boulduc  {De  Ecciet,  atiłe  Lep, 
iii,  10)  infers  from  2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  xiii,  14,  Łhat  Łhe  two 
great  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  Icnowu,  each  of 
them  in  his  time,  as  Łhe  charioŁ  (231^,  Re'keb)  of  Israel, 
i.  e.  its  sŁrengŁh  and  protecŁion.  He  infers  from  this 
tbat  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  foUowed 
them  in  all  their  austeriŁy,  were  known  as  the  "  sons  of 
tbe  cbarioŁ,"  Bene^Rekeb  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  Łhe 
original  meaning  had  been  lost  sigbt  of,  this  was  Łaken 
an  a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  nnknown  Rechab. 
At  present,  of  course,  the  different  yowel-poinŁs  of  Łhe 
two  words  are  sufficienŁly  disŁincŁive ;  buŁ  Łhe  sŁrange 
reading  of  the  Sept,  in  Judg.  i,  19  (jón  *Pffxdp  Łuarii" 
\aTO  airroiCt  where  Łhe  A.  Y.  bas  **  because  Łhey  had 
charioft  of  iron")  shows  Łhat  one  word  roigbt  easily 
enough  be  takcn  for  the  otber.  Apart  from  the  evi> 
denoe  of  the  name  and  the  obvious  probability  of  the 
fact,  we  have  Łhe  statement  (guantum  raleat)  of  John 
of  Jerusalem  Łhat  Jehonadab  was  a  disciple  of  Elisha 
(De  Instit,  Monach,  c.  25). 

•  II.  The  personal  bistory  of  Jehonadab  bas  been  dealŁ 
with  ander  Łhat  name.  Herę  we  have  to  notice  the 
new  character  which  be  iropressed  on  tbe  tribe  of 
wbich  be  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  descent,  and 
tbe  part  which  be  played  indicate,  be  and  his  people 
had  all  along  been  worsbippers  of  Jehoyah,  circumcised, 
and  so  within  the  coyenant  of  Abraham,  thougb  noŁ 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore 
not  considering  Łhemselres  bound  by  Łhe  Mosaic  law 
and  ritual.  The  worship  of  Baal  inŁroduced  by  Jezebel 
and  Abab  was  accordingly  noŁ  less  olfensiye  to  them 
tban  to  tbe  Israelites.  Tbe  luxury  and  license  of 
Phcenician  ciŁies  threatened  tbe  destnicŁion  of  Łhe  8im> 
plicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii,  7, 8 ;  vi,  8-6).  A 
protest  was  needed  against  both  eyils,  and,  aa  in  the  caso 
of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites  of  Amos  ii,  11,  iŁ  took  the 
form  of  aaceticism.  There  was  Ło  be  a  morę  rigid  ad- 
herence  tban  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  Wbat  had  been 
a  traditional  habit  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  oommand 
from  tbe  sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  Łhe  dcstroyer 
of  idolatiy,  which  no  one  dared  Ło  Łransgress.  Tfaey 
were  to  drink  no  winę,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow  secd, 
nor  plant  yineyard,  nor  haye  any.  All  their  days  Łhey 
were  to  dwell  in  ŁenŁs,  as  remembenng  tbat  Łhey  were 
strangers  in  Łhe  land  (Jer.  xxxv,  6, 7).  This  was  Ło  be 
tbe  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distincŁ  tribal  exi8Ł- 
ence.  For  Łwo  centuries  and  a  half  Łhey  adhered  faiŁh- 
fuUy  to  Łbis  nile ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part 
taken  by  them  in  Łhe  bistory  of  Łhe  period.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  presenŁing  Łhe  same  picture  which 
otber  tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  wiŁb  religious  au- 
Steń  ty,  bave  presenŁed  in  laŁer  peńods. 

The  NabaŁbieans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculas  speaks 
(xix,  94)  as  nciŁher  sowing  seed,  nor  planŁing  fruiŁ-trce, 
nor  using  nor  buildin^  house,  and  enforcing  these  trans- 
mitted  cusŁoms  under  pain  of  death,  giye  us  one  strik- 
ing  insŁahce.  The  facŁ  ŁhaŁ  the  Nabathieans  habitually 
drank  *'wild  honey"(/icXi  aypiov)  mixed  with  watcr 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  94),  and  that  the  Bedouin  as  habitually 
sŁill  make  locusŁs  an  arŁicle  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Bed- 
ouiMj  p.  270),  shows  vcry  strongly  that  the  Bapti8Ł'8 
life  was  fashioned  after  Łhe  Kechabitish  as  well  as  tbe 
Nazaritish  type.  Another  is  found  in  the  prohibition 
of  winę  by  Mohamroed  (Sale,  Koran^  Prelim.  Disi.  §  5). 
A  yet  morę  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  Łhe  Btpid 
growŁh  of  Łhe  secŁ  of  Łhe  Wahabłs  during  the  last  and 
present  ccntury.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  Łhe  secŁ 
takes  ita  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of  character  in 


all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  proŁecŁ  his  country- 
men  from  Łhe  revolŁing  yices  of  the  Turks,  as  Jehona- 
dab had  been  to  protect  Łhe  KeniŁca  from  Łhe  like  yices 
of  the  PboBnicians,  tbe  Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  neces- 
siŁy  of  reŁuming  Ło  Łhe  old  austeńty  of  Arab  life.  What 
winę  had  been  to  Łhe  earlier  preacher  of  righteousness, 
Łhe  outward  sign  and  incentiye  of  a  fatal  corrupŁion, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  Ło  the  later  prophet,  and,  as 
such,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Wahabls  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puritans 
of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analngy  to  Łhe  strong  po- 
litical  influence  of  Jehonadab  in  2  Kings  x,  15,23  (comp. 
Burckhardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahahig^  p.  283,  etc). 

III.  The  inyasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
RC.  607  drove  tbe  RechabiŁes  from  their  tents.  Pos- 
sibly  some  of  Łhe  preyions  peńods  of  danger  may  haye 
led  to  Łheir  seŁŁling  within  the  limiŁs  of  the  Łenritory 
of  Jadab.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from 
tbe  facŁs  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The  names  of  Łhe  RechabiŁes 
show  tbat  Łhey  oontinued  Ło  be  worsbippers  of  Jeho- 
yah. They  are  already  known  to  Łhe  prophet*  One 
of  them  (ver.  8)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid 
Nazaritish  life  gained  for  them  adroission  into  the  house 
of  the  Loni,  into  one  of  Łhe  chambers  assigned  Ło  priests 
and  LeyiŁes,  within  its  precincŁs.  They  were  receiyed 
by  Łhe  sons  or  foUowers  of  a  ^  man  of  God,*''a  prophet 
or  deyotee,  of  special  sancŁiŁy  (yer.  4).  Herę  they  are 
tempted,  and  are  proof  against  the  tempŁation,  and  their 
steadfasŁness  is  Łamed  into  a  reproof  for  Łhe  unfaiŁhful- 
ness  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  See  Jerkmiah.  The 
bisŁory  of  Łhis  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  Łhe  fuli 
import  of  which  bas,  for  Łhe  mosŁ  parŁ,  not  been  ade- 
quately  apprebended:  *'Jonadab,  Łhe  son  of  Rechab, 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever**  (ver. 
19).  Whether  we  look  on  Łhis  as  tlie  utterance  of  a 
tnie  prophet,  or  as  a  paticinium  ex  erentUf  we  sbould 
hardly  expect  at  this  precise  point  to  lose  sight  alto- 
gether  of  Łbose  of  whom  it  was  spoken,  even  if  Łhe 
words  poinŁed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  Łhe  name  and 
Łribe.  They  bave,  howerer,  a  higher  meaning.  Ttie 
words  **  Ło  sŁand  before  me*'  C^^tb  '^'OT)  are  essential- 
ly  liŁurgical.  The  Łribe  of  Levi  is  chosen  Ło  **  stand 
before"  Łhe  Lord  (Deut.  x,  8 ;  xviii,  5, 7).  In  Gen.  xviii, 
22;  Judg.  XX,  28;  Psa.  cxxxiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xv,  19,  Łbe  liŁur- 
gical meaning  is  equally  prominenŁ  and  onmistakable 
(comp.  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  y. ;  GroŁius,  ad  łoc,).  The 
fact  ŁhaŁ  Łbis  meaning  is  given  (**  minisŁering  before 
me")  in  Łhe  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  evidence  (1)  as  to 
Łhe  receiyed  meaning  of  Łhe  pbrasc ;  (2)  thaŁ  Łhis  ren- 
dering did  not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  de- 
youŁ  rabbins  in  our  Lord'8  Łime ;  (3)  that  it  was  aŁ  least 
probable  ŁhaŁ  there  exbted  reprcsentati  ves  of  the  Recha- 
bites  connecŁed  with  Łhe  Tempie  serriccs  in  the  Łime 
of  Jonathan.  This,  then,  may  possibly  havc  beon  the 
exŁent  of  the  new  blessing.  The  Kecbabitcs  were  sol- 
emnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  rec- 
ognised  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Leri.  Their 
purity,  Łheir  faithfulness,  their  consecrated  life,  gained 
for  Łbem,  as  iŁ  gained  for  otber  Nazariteo,  that  honor. 
See  Priest,  Hebrew.  In  Lam.  iv,  7  we  may  perhaps 
Łrace  a  reference  Ło  Łhe  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  examplcs  of  the  Nazaritish  life  in  Łhe 
propheŁ*8  Łime,  and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

IŁ  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  auŁhorities 
agreeing  in  the  generał  interpretation  herc  gi  ven,  Łbóugh 
differing  as  to  details.  Yatablus  {Crif.  Sac.  ad  loc.)  men- 
tions  a  Jewisb  ŁradiŁion  (R.  Judah,  as  cite<I  by  Kimchi; 
comp.  Scaliger,  Elench,  Trihares,  Serrar,  p.  26)  ŁhaŁ  Łhe 
daughters  of  Łhe  RechabiŁes  married  Levite^  and  Łhat 
thus  Łheir  children  came  to  minister  in  the  Tempie. 
Clarius  (t5t(/.)  conJecŁures  thaŁ  tbe  RechabiŁes  Łhem- 
selves  were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  great  council.  SancŁius 
and  CalmeŁ  suppose  Łbem  to  have  ministercd  in  tbe 
same  way  aa  tbe  Nethinim  (Calmet,  IHss,  tur  les  Re- 
chab,  1726).  Serrarius  (Trihtrres.)  tdentifics  them  with 
Łbe  Easenes;  Scaliger  {hc  ctV.)  wiŁh  Łhe  Chasidim,  in 
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and  whtr.  ifi  tbU  way,  vc»e  "tftnding  befbre  tlie  Locd^ 

eootinfudlr. 

I  \Mt  rtmuuJM  for  01  to  Me  wbetber  thcre  aie  aoj  tnoes 
of  tiMŚr  alitr-huutry  in  tbe  BiUicil  or  kccr  wtUen.  Ił 
u  beUevefl  Uuu  there  cre  toch  tnoea,  and  tJiat  tbcj  eoii- 
linn  th«  •uteroeriŁs  madę  to  tbe  prerioot  paragnph. 

1.  We  ba^e  the  ńngular  hfading  of  Pta.  lxxi  i&  tbe 
Sept.  Yenitm  (rtf  Sa»ic,  w£f¥  'Irnwali^^  Kai  tAt  irpt^ 
Tm¥  aixfua\»*rurHvrmv)f  wbicb,  bowerer,  is  eridenoe 
merelr  of  a  tiadition  in  the  3d  oeutorf  BlC.  indicating 
tbat  tbe  ^aaoB  oi  Jonadab"  sbaied  tbe  capdrity  of  I^ 
tael,  and  took  tbeśr  plaoe  amoog  tbe  Leritical  paabD- 
iiit  vbo  gaTe  eiprońon  to  tbe  aorrowt  of  tbe  people. 
Tbe  pialm  iuelf  belongi  to  Darid^s  time.   See  I^AUia. 

2.  Tbeie  'u  tbe  ńgnificant  meotioo  of  a  aoo  of  Becbab 
in  Xeb.  iii,  14  as  eo-openuing  wiib  tbe  piiesta,  Leritet, 
and  priooef  in  tbe  rettoiation  of  tbe  wali  of  Jemaalem. 

3.  Tbe  mention  of  tbe  hooae  of  Becbab  in  1  Cbrao. 
ii,  55|  tboogb  not  witbont  diiBcolty,  pointą  tbere  can  be 
liitle  dcrabt,  to  tbe  Mme  oondosion.  Tbe  Beebabitcs 
hare  beoome  sciibef  (D^bSo,  topkeńm).  Tbey  gire 
tbemaelyes  to  a  calltng  wbicb,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  retom 
from  Bab}'Ioo,  was  cbiefly,  if  not  exclasiTeIy,  in  the  hands 
of  Lerites.  The  otbcf  names  (Tiratbites,  Shimeatb- 
ites,  and  Sncbathites  in  tbe  A.  V.)  seem  to  add  notbing 
to  oor  knowledge.  Tbe  Yolg.  rendering,  bowerer  (evi- 
denoe  of  a  tradicional  Jewish  interpietation  in  tbe  time 
of  Jerome),  gires  a  translation  based  on  etymologies, 
moreor  less  aocuiate,  of  tbe  proper  names,  which  striking- 
\y  oonfirms  the  Tiew  now  taken :  ^CogaMtioae»  quoque 
Scribamm  babitantium  in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  resonan- 
tes,  et  in  tabemaculis  oommorantes»"  Tbns  interpreted, 
tbe  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  tbe  ontward  form 
of  their  old  life  and  its  anion  with  tbeir  new  fanctionk 
Tbe  etyroologies  on  which  this  yerńon  resta  are,  it  most 
be  confessed,  rery  doobtfuL  Scaliger  (EUnck,  Trikar. 
Serrar,  c.  23)  rejecU  them  with  scom.  Pellican  and 
Calroet,  on  the  other  band,  defend  the  Va]g.  rendering, 
and  Gili  (jad  loc.)  does  not  dispoŁe  it.  Most  modem  in- 
terpreters  foUow  the  A.  V.  in  taking  tbe  words  as  prop- 
er names.  It  dcserves  notioe  also  tbat  while  in  1  Chion. 
ii,  64,  65  the  Rechabites  and  Netophathites  are  men- 
tioned  in  close  oonnection,  the  "  sons  of  the  singen''  in 
Neh.  xii,  28  appcar  as  ooming  in  large  numbers  from 
the  YilUges  of  the  same  Netophathites.  The  dose 
JuKtaposition  of  the  Kechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  David  in  1  Chroń,  iii,  1  show^  also  in  how  honorable 
an  esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time  when  tbat  book 
was  compilcd. 

4.  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  given  by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  //.  E,  ii,  23;  brings 
tbe  narae  of  the  Kechabites  once  morę  before  os,  and 
in  a  yery  strange  oonnection.  While  the  scribes  and 
Fharisees  were  stoning  him, "  one  of  tbe  priesis  of  the 
Bons  of  Kechab,  tbe  son  of  Rechabim,  whoare  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out,  protcstiug  against 
the  crimc.  Stanley  (Sermoru  and  KMtayi  on  the  ApoB- 
tolic  Age^  p.  333),  strock  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
priest,  '■'  not  ouly  not  of  Levitica],  but  not  even  of  Jew- 
ish descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been  used  loose- 
ly  as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of  James  and  other 
Nazarites,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  Epiphanios  (Umr, 
lxxviii,  14)  ascribes  to  Siroeon,  the  brother  of  James, 
the  words  which  Hegesippus  puŁs  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Uechabite,  as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Naz- 
aritiiłh  form  of  life.  Calmet  (loc,  cU,)  supposes  the  man 
to  have  becn  one  of  the  Kechabite  Nethinim,  whom  the 
informant  of  Hegesippus  took,  in  his  ignorance,  for  a 
priest.  Tho  view  which  bas  been  here  taken  prcsenta, 
it  is  believed,  a  morę  satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hartl- 
ly  possible  that  a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a 
time  w  hen  the  details  of  the  Tempie  seryices  were  fresh 
in  the  mcmories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Hechabim  unlcss  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to  whom 

"^  name  was  commonly  applied.    He  uses  it  as  a  man 
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tbe  two  brotben  of  tbe  LonL 

5i  Some   latcr  noiioa  are   mt  witiwat   intcRSL 
Benjamin  of  Tiadda,  in  tbe  12tb  cntvr  (ed.  AsbA 
1»I0,  i,  11^114),  BMotaoBB  tbat  near  El  Jofau  ( =] 
beditba)  be  foond  Jewa  wbo 
Tbey  tilled  tbe  grooDd,  kepi  ilocks  aod  hcrds,  afastamed 
from  winę  aad  flesb,  and  gsre  tilbes  to  tcoeben  wb. 
deroted  tbemsełrea  to  ataidyiqg  tbe  law  aod  wepua^ 
for  Jerasakm.   Tbey  were  100,000  in  Banber,aBd  woc 
govenied  by  a  prinoe,  «SaVimon  baa-Naaiy  wbo  tzaeed 
bis  genealogy  up  to  tbe  hoase  of  Diarid,aiid  niled  orar 
tbe  aty  of  f  hema  and  TebnasL    A  latcr  tcarelkr,  Di: 
Wolff,  givea  a  yet  stiangcr  and  bmr  drtailpd  rep»^ 
Tbe  Jews  of  Jemsalem  and  Yemen  told  bim  tbat  be 
would  find  tbe  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxi 
Meoca  {Journal,  1829,  ii,  334\    Wben  be 
Senaa  became  in  oontact  witba  tzibe,  tbe  Bem-KbaSjr, 
wbo  identified  tbemsdyes  with  tbe  aoos  of  Jonsdsb. 
With  one  oftbem,  MOaa,  Wolff  oDorersed^and  be  icports 
tbediak)gneasfoUows:  '^laskedhins.^Wboaedcaecod- 
anta  are  you?*  Mfisaanswefed,'ComevaDdI  willsbow 
you,'  and  lead  from  an  Arabie  Bibie  tbe  woids  of  Jec. 
xxxv,  5-11.     He  tben  went  on.    '  Come^  and  yoo  wtE 
find  us  60,000  in  number.    Ton  see  tbe  words  of  tbe 
prophet  bave  been  folfilled :  Jonadab  tbe  aoa  of  Bedbsb 
sball  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever' "  (iSkŁ 
p.  335).     In  a  Uter  joomal  {ibid.  1839,  p.  389)  be  meo- 
tions  a  seoond  interriew  with  Musa,  deacribes  tbem 
as  keeping  strictly  to  tbe  old  role,  calls  tbem  now  br 
the  name  of  the  Beni-Arbad,  and  aays  that  Beni-Isnd 
of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  tbem.    A  paper  On  Rt- 
cent  Noticea  of  the  RedkabiUB,  by  Sgnor  nerotti,  was 
read  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Aswda- 
tion  (October,  1862).   He  met  with  a  tribe  calling  tbem- 
8elves  by  that  name  near  tbe  Dead  Sea,  about  two  miles 
Boutb-east  from  it.  Tbey  bad  a  Hebrew  Bibie,  and  sud 
their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.    Tbey 
told  him  precisely  tbe  same  storiea  bb  bad  been  ioM  to 
Wolff  thirty  years  before.— Smith.    Tbe  details,  bow- 
ever,  whether  correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmodical  Jews 
morę  than  to  Rechabites.    Tbey  are  described  as  liring 
in  caveros  and  Iow  bouses,  not  in  tents — and  this  in 
Arabia,  where  Bedooin  babits  would  cease  to  be  singa- 
lar;  nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules  obeerrable  in 
them  except  that  of  refraining  from  winę — an  absti- 
nenoe  which  ceases  to  be  remaricable  in  Arabia,  wbere 
no  one  drinka  winę,  and  where,  among  the  stroogbdds 
of  Islam,  it  could  probably  not  be  obtained  without  dsn- 
ger  and  difficulty.    There  were  laige  numbers  of  T«I< 
mudical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mobammed,aod 
these  supposed  Rechabites  are  probably  descended  fn»n 
a  body  of  them.    See  Witsius,  Dissert.  de  Redtabitu^  io 
Miscell,  Sacra  f  ii,  176  8q.;  Carpzoy,  Apparat,  p.  14S; 
Calmet,  Diuert.  sur  Us  JłechabUes,  in  Commentairt  IM- 
tiral,  yi,  18-21. — Kitto.    For  the  modem  tempennoe 
organizatiim  by  this  name,  see  Tempkbance. 

Reohao,  Jkan  Gikfkb  de  (whose  leligioos  nsme 
was  Jean  de  Savde-Marie\  a  French  Dominicsn,  w*s 
bora  at  Quillcboeuf  Aug.  26, 1604.  He  took  tbe  babit 
of  a  monk,  and  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Psrisjtbeo 
at  BDrdeaux.  He  trayelled  in  the  Orient  aa  sn  apo»- 
tolic  missionary,  and  yisited  the  isle  of  Scio  snd  Con- 
stantinople.  Returaing  to  Paris  about  the  end  of  l^Ii 
be  became  in  1637  prior  of  the  conyent  of  tbe  Doinifl- 
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icans  it  Rouen,  aiul  devot«d  himaelf  with  aoccea  to 
preftchiiig.  Iking  Mnt  to  Bordeaus  in  1640,  he  cot- 
lected  DumcToua  miLerulB  foi  wriling  the  historr  of  bia 
onicr;  and  when,  in  I6A6,  the  mooka  of  Sl  Domi- 
nie foiindełl  Bevcril  honBC*  in  France,  be  vas  chargcd 
with  theereciionofdiTennDTituites.  He  died  April  9, 
1660,  yfebaveoSVnwoi)a,rMyraiiExercicetS<iiidfeł 
Pratigun  de  la  Vie  SpiriliulU  et  A/>>'«ue  (Rouen,  1 GB8- 
40,4  Ydlt.  13mo)  -.—  yie  de  Sainl-HsaanUit  (Paru,  164B. 
lino)  i—l^f  Viit  de  Troit  Bienheureai  de  Brtlagne,  Yra 
Jlfahreac,  Erigue  de  Ramti,  A  lain  de  la  Roeie,  Pierre 
duinfin  (ibid.  1646, 12ma)  :_Fi«  de  Remud  <k  SatBl- 
Cmet.DÓyat  de  Saial-Agnau  d'OrUina  (wfao  died  in 
1220)  (ihid.  1646,  I2ino) :— Fi<  de  Sabtt-DomaAfae.tnec 
la  Fondation  de  loui  In  ConttnU  de>  frirt)  PrecAeuri  de 
Fu*  fi  de  raalre  Sae  oi  France  et  dam  la  Pay$-Bai  (ibid. 
1647, 4to) :— iet  Vietrt  AcUom  MimorcAlu  dei  Bainttt 
et  BiatheUTtuw  de  fOrdra  det  Frirei  Prfckeurt  (1885, 
2  TolŁ  4  to) :— and  a  great  number  of  othei  works  prioltd 
Ot  in  MS.,  amonjt  them  PTophitiet  de  Soilradamui  ex- 
pliqaiet  (Pańs,  16d6,  12nia),  publitbed  witbout  the  name 
of  the  »utbor.—a<ie{et,  NoBB.  Bing.  Churale,  a.  V. 

Re'0hall  (Heti.  Retah',  n=l,  kiadermoit;  Sept. 
■piHÓ/3  ».  t.  'Piiła>  In  1  Chroń,  ir,  12,  Betli-rapba, 
Paseah,  and  Tehinnah  tbe  ftther,  or  founcler,  of  Ir-na- 
huh,  are  aaid  to  bHve  becn  "  the  men  of  Reehih."  In 
the  Targu™  of  R.  Joseph  they  are  called  "the  men  of 
the  Great  SaDhedrin,"liieTłrguniiatip|)arently  reading 
na^.  Schwarz  regarda  it  as  the  namo  of  a  place  in- 
habitedbytbc  poelerity  oTJudah.and  identides  it  with 
■■  a  Yillage  Raikiak,  three  Engluh  milea  to  the  loath  of 
Hebnm"  (PofciŁ  p.  116). 

Raclie,  JoRAMH  WiuiEUi,  the  main  reproentatiYe 
of  the  Kantian  Tationaliam  in  the  Lulheran  Cbureh  of 
the  Bhine  counliies,  was  bom  Nor.  8, 1764,  at  Lennep 
In  1786  he  becams  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Lu 
thenn  chorch  at  HUckeiwagen,  and  in  1796  paa  or  at 
HUhlheim^D-the-Rhine,  where,dDnng  tbe  Revo  ution 
be  pnbliabed  a  tranalation  of  Marcun  Aureliusza  ph  o- 
■ophical  trealiM  Td  tlę  tavTbv  (1797),  in  order  (o  abon 
man  ahould  become  s  stoic    After  " 
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of  Cbriatian  perffection,  remained  ahut  ap  from  ill  ma- 
Terse,  erenwith  meinbem  of  theirown  order,  in  a  tmall 
celi  of  a  hennttage  or  otbei  place  of  striet  letitemenl. 
Tbia  practice,  nhich  was  >  kind  of  Tolunlaiy  impńmn- 
ment,  eithet  from  motiyea  of  deyotion  or  penance,  waa 
not  allowed  eicept  to  persona  oftried  rirtue  and  by  spe- 
cial  peimiaeion  of  tbe  abbot ;  and  the  recluae,  who  tołdi 
aD  oath  never  to  etir  out  of  bia  retreat,  waa  with  due 
sidemnity  locked  np  in  the  prescnce  of  the  abbot  ut  the 
biahop,  who  placed  hia  aeal  upon  the  door,  nut  to  be 
reinoved  withont  the  authority  of  the  bishop  himsel/. 
Everything  neceesir;  fot  support  wia  coiiTeyed  throngh 
a  window.  If  the  recluie  were  a  prieat,he  was  allowed 
a  smali  oratory  with  ■  window  which  looked  into  the 
ehuich,  through  which  he  might  make  hia  offeringa  at 
masa,  hear  tbe  singing,  and  answer  Łhose  who  apoke  ro 
him;  but  ttiis  window  had  curtaini  before  il,eo  tbal  he 
coułd  not  he  aeen,  Tn  lat«r  medifDval  timea  the  rpcluae 
waa  allowed  a  amall  garden  neat  hia  celi  fur  the  plant- 
ing  of  a  few  herba  and  for  recreation  in  fresh  air.  If  he 
fell  aick,  hia  door  waa  opened  by  the  authoritira  for  the 
sake  of  affording  amialance.  '1'hB  celebrated  medinval 
tbeologian  Rabanua  Maurua  was  a  recluse  when  elected 

tbe  aanje  YoluntAryaecluaion,  especiaUy  in  the  Benedic- 
tine,  Fnndacan,  and  Cistercian  ordera.  A  rulc  special- 
ly  deaigned  for  female  reeluaea  waa  composod  by  ^Ired 
of  Reresby,  and  ia  preeeired  by  Holsteniua  in  \\\tCodex 
Regulamm  Mimaelicanim,  i,  41B  tą.  In  ■  wider  eenae, 
the  name  rtdate  a  populariy  applied  to  all  cloistered 
persona,  whether  men  or  women — eren  thoee  who  iire 
in  eommunity  with  Iheir  brełhren.  The  inmatee  of 
the  celebrated  Frencb  retreat  for  Janseniata  —  Port- 
RoYsl — Włre  alao  called  recliuea.  —  CAamifrł'*  Ean/- 
fop  a.  T  We  ler  o.  Wel  e  A'  nheifl.rzilcm  (art  In 
dui  )  Ciiif,Seene»andCha  aiteriof  keMid^eAga 
(Lond.  18  8) 

RecoBoltlooB     See  Cleuęstines. 

Reoollot  (Lat.  recoUediit  ga  heied  togethet  )  u 
the  lume  gire  o  he  membera  of  certa  n  reformed 
bod  ea  of  monaauc  onlen,wbethe   ofmenorwomeD  in 
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the  consiatory  of  Cologne,  which  in  1826  was  disao  ved. 
In  1830  he  retited  from  tbemicistry  to  hiscoun  rv  lea 
■C  Weaseling,  between  Cologne  and  Bonn,  being  dissa  is- 
fied  with  the  new  religiooa  morement  of  hia  time  and 
diedaaanangryphilosophcr  Jan.9, 1836.  Hepubt  shed 
iome  hymns,  which,  though  of  little  value,  are,  however 
found  in  aome  of  tbe  modemized  German  hymn  boohs. 
He  alio  publiahed  a  collection  of  sermona  in  two  toI 
times,  which  are  enumerateil  in  Zuchold,  AtU  o  keca 
TheohgKO,  ii,  1035  (comp.  also  Koch,  Geickidite  dei 
demiAe»  Kirdiatitdet,y\,na).    (R  1',) 

RCObenbei^,  Kasl  Friedrich  Wilhelm  a  Lu 
theian  minister,  waa  bom  Keb.  10,  1H17,  at  Ban  ckow 
neaiKonigsbergiinPruseia.  From  183ótal840he>  ul 
ied  ill  the  seminary  of  the  Berlin  Miasionary  Soc  ety 
■nd  in  1H41  he  came  lo  tbia  countiy  to  work  among  hu 
countryiDcn.  His  fint  pastorate  was  at  Syracuse  Ń  Y 
where  he  labored  for  about  flUeen  yeara.  In  the  ear 
1856  he  was  called  to  Albany,  M  whicb  place  he  re- 
mained Ihree  years.  He  then  went  to  Canaila,  where  be 
labored  fot  about  Ihirteen  yeara  in  Toronto  and  fo  fl  e 
yeaia  at  MontreaL  Among  his  coreligioniats  he  waa  ■ 
prominent  mcmbcr,  and  wns  the  first  pteudeiit  of  tbe 
Canadian  synod.  He  also  edited  for  a  long  lime  the 
paper  of  his  denomination,  and  aa  president  of  ihe  M  »- 
Monary  Board  he  cared  for  his  countrymen  wi  h  ttord 
■od  sacrament.  Hia  bodity  intirmities  obliged  b  id  to 
letire  from  his  ]Mgt  field  of  labor,  and  he  aceep  ed  he 
GiU  of  a  smali  congregation  at  Port  Chester,  N  Y  n 
1876,where  he  died  Dec  13, 1877,     (R  P.) 

Reolnse  (lat.  rtdunu,  alao  inc(un/f,"sbut  up  )  a 
duB  of  modka  or  nuns  who,  from  ■  mutire  of  ipecial 
peaance,  ot  with  a  view  to  óa  mote  stńct  obaerrauce 
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«»»»/*  »*/♦:  •!  «*r,«/vA,  **  f*M//r.  '/  ^'  '*"^  tl«r^«ft  trtir- 
J/»/  f*»>7»  fi'  'r*t  'I  ".>Mt^»f.     'Ir,.**  »'*^  •yrTłj/ttWr*  'fc-- 
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Un'/*iM'/*-  Ut  Hiytnfy  M  ttnitt/itmut  Mtui  r*'Vi^i;(*rful  f»^uri(^. 
Of  tiii»,  tti"  '0\,\>u'jui'rĘ  *A  tttf.  fWtriiM!  of  tłi«'  tU/mtmeut 
hMvf.  u*ktU'l  tUffun^lYi^  to  Mf%iUi  that  tm  th«re  can  be 
mt  myU  nftmvm  m  Wt*-  AWitttt  nat4fr*f  therefore  recrio- 
iWmUtm  iri  H<  rif /ttir«>  4//<^  m/t  mfAn  th«  rea»fKrilMtimi 
</f  OmI  Ut  mnut  Sini  tĄ  rnait  t/i  <«mJ,  wrlKMe  enmily  the 
f%Mu\t\*'  iitKl  f<'fi/-liiii«  f/f  ('łiriKt,  Łhfry  tfll  im,  are  verT 
t-flti  ttml  t>f  ii(i(/(Jii«%  U  U,  iiifii«(*<I,  a  Mii  cnd  humbling 
ifu\h,m\t\  tfUf  ¥fhu'h  thtt  H^KriiiiaiiN,  in  their  dincujwionii 
mi  ih"  iiAtiiral  iiiiun'ftu'p.  of  rnari,  arn  not  włlltn((  u>  ad- 
młf,  I  bał  liy  Mm*  iiifwtiori  «rf  »iii  ^lh«  carnal  mind  ia  en- 
frdiy  lo  i'nM\ ;"  ihal  burnaii  natura  i«  rnaliKtiantly  hrMtile 
to  <i<id  niid  lo  I  hi!  ronirol  of  liiii  law.  i)uŁ  thi«  w  far 
(mm  cupriiiiiiiiff  tlii<  wliol<«  of  iliat  rrlation  of  roan  in 
whlrh,  In  .Srriphiri',  hi*  U  nnU\  to  Imi  at  cnmity  wUh  God, 
atid  Ml  Id  uvvi\  a  rfc^inrilinlioti  thc  makiiifę  of  peace 
liciMriMMi  <iod  and  hUn,  Tliai  rclatioti  Im  a  lei;al  ono,  aa 
Ihal.  o(  ft  HoyrrciKii,  iii  hiti  Jiidicial  capacity,  and  a  crim- 
łnal  w  ho  han  vłolat<!d  hin  lawn  and  ritwti  up  af^aintiŁ  hia 
aiilhorlty,  and  who  U  Łhcrcforo  tntauul  aa  an  enemy. 
T\w  Word  lx'Sfi6{:  la  iim^d  in  Itiiii  paMiyo  acnne,  botli  in 
lh«  (irt*i'k  wriUTN  and  in  tho  Now  Tent.  Ho,  in  Kom. 
al,  'JH,  liio  Ji^wN,  n'JiM'UMl  and  puniMhod  for  rt>fu«ing  the 
(iofi|M'|,  an*  Mild  hy  tho  apoullo,  "an  concornin);  tłio  (jos- 
pi«l,"  lo  iMt  "iMMMnirN  tor  yonr  MikcH*— troatcd  and  ao- 
counlcd  ftiirh;  "  hut,  na  tou(diiiif(  tho  (doction,  they  are 
liflo\i<d  lor  lltn  fnili(*rN'  aakcN."  In  the  same  episŁle 
(V,  10)  tho  tf*rm  in  hmmI  pnrUoly  in  tho  name  Renite, 
nnd  ihni  with  rt^lorenoc  to  the  riromńliation  by  Christ: 
••  l«'i»r  ir,  whrn  wo  wi»ro  (MUMnloH,  we  wcro  rrconciled  to 
(«oil  liy  thii  di*n(łi  of  hin  Hun,"  i.  c.  when  we  were  ob- 
JimIn  oI'  (ho  dlvin(>  Judloial  diNplonmire,accounted  as  en- 
iMidioi,  nnd  llnbh«  to  \w  enpltnlly  trt^atod  aa  auch.  En- 
inliy.  In  (ho  mmino  of  mnlij^nlly  and  the  Nenliment  of 
htiihMl,  1^  nddiMl  lu  thU  rrlntion  in  the  caMo  of  man;  but 
l(  1^  no  pnri  of  tlio  rtdatlon  ilitolf,  it  ia  rnther  a  casc  of 
it,łi<i  It  U  tłoo  of  iho  a<'tln|;?«  of  a  corrnpt  naturę  which 
r(Mi<lt<r  niNO  ohno\ionii  lo  tho  dittpleniinre  of  (iml  and  the 
prunliy  of  hi^  Uw,  nnd  pUiH*  bim  in  tho  condition  of  an 
riirniy,  tt  U  thin  Judioini  Yariance  and  op|)09ition  bc- 
hwiii  (Jod  nnd  ntnn  wiitob  in  rvlVrnHl  lo  in  tlie  term 
n^'tM»»>ilintłt»n.  and  in  Ihc  pbra^n^  **maktni;  |H»a<H»,'*  in 
tho  Now  lV!«t.;  nuii  the  ho^tility  ia  thcn«forv,  in  its 
own  nntuiN\  nmtonl. 

lUit  (hnt  (hor\^  i»  no  truth  tu  the  notlon  that  recon- 
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titi«c-«u  Oi/ntained  in  tbe  tvo 

the  lauer  bencAt  that  we  kam  the 

1  he  Urter,  which  belooi^a  obIt  to  the  cooTcrted. 

of  the  peaoe  of  God  and  aalration  fram  wnufa  (&•«.  r, 

9, 10;.    Tbia  the  apoatJe  aftcrwaida  calia  recctTiui:  ith? 

reconciliatioo.     Aod  what  ta  it  to  recare  the  reeooaL- 

ation  but  to  receive  the  lenńaaioa  of  sana?  (Acta  x.  \^  \ 

To  receiye  ooorenioa  ia  a  modę  of  apeakinfc  entinriy 

unknown.    If,  Łheo,  to  receive  the  reooociliation  »  to 

receire  the  remiaeion  of  atna^  and  in  cflect  to  be  delir- 

ered  from  wrath  or  poniahment,  to  be  reoonciied  most 

hare  a  correaponding  significatioo. 

*'  God  waa  in  Christ  reoonciling  the  worid  to  himselC 
not  imputing  ttieir  treapaaaes  anto  them**  (2  Cor.  r,  19  u 
Herę  the  manner  of  thia  reconciliation  ia  expre8slr  said 
to  be  not  our  laying  aaide  oor  enniity,  but  the  non-ios- 
putation  of  onr  trespaaaea  to  ua  by  Gotd ;  in  other  word5, 
the  pardoning  of  our  offencea  and  restoring  us  to  faror. 
The  pmmise  on  Grodna  part  to  do  this  ia  cxpreasive  of 
hia  previou8  reconciliation  to  the  woiid  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distinguisbed 
from  this  by  what  foliowa,  "  and  hath  committed  to  m 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  yirtue  of  which  all 
men  were,  by  the  apostlea,  entrcated  and  besougbt  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.     The  reason,  too,  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion of  (łod  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he  pn>io- 
ises  not  to  impute  sin,  ia  grounded  by  the  apostle,in  tbe 
last  Yerse  of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying-aside  of 
enmity  by  men, but  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  "For 
he  hath  madę  him  to  be  sin"  (a  sin^offering)  *^  for  u«s  wb<> 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  madc  tbe  righteou»Des9 
of  God  in  him."     "And  that  he  might  reciwcile  boih 
unto  (ffod  in  one  body  b}'  the  cross,  haring  slain  tbe  cn- 
mity thereby"  (Eph.  ii,  16).    Herę  the  act  of  rpconcilim: 
ia  attributed  to  Christ.     Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  recoe- 
ciling  himself  to  God;  but  Christ  is  said  to  lecDOińjc 
Jews  and  (lentiles  together,  and  boih  to  Gixi,  •*by  hi* 
cross."    Thus,  says  the  apostle, "  he  is  our  pcace;"  bai 
in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected?    Kor.  tn  the  ćn; 
instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  inao*s  beart.  bat  t>T 
removing  the  enmity  of  "  the  law."    **  Haring  atwIt?lK 
ed  in,"  or  by,  "his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  lav  «f 
commandments."     The  ceremoniał  law  oolr  b  hm 
probably  meant ;  for  by  its  aboUtion,  throwrfa  its  fa^ 
ment  in  Christ,  the  enmitr  between  Jews  aad  Gcbcjs 
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was  taken  avray.  But  fttill  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  rcconcile  Jew  and  GentUe  together,  but  to  **  reconcile 
both  unto  God."  This  he  did  by  the  same  act;  abol- 
i^łhing  the  ceremoniał  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of 
all  its  sacrifices,  and  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ef- 
fectiug  the  rcoonciliation  of  all  to  God,  "slaying  the  en- 
mity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hiudered  the 
reconcUiation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  havc 
Bceu,  was  not  enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  hu- 
roan  mind  only,  but  that  judicial  hostility  and  variance 
which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and  criminaL 
The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus  on  this  passage,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is 
tbus  answered  by  Grotius :  "  In  this  passage  the  daŁive 
Ouff  to  God,  can  only  be  governed  by  the  yerb  diroKa' 
rdKKdKę,  that  he  niight  reconcile ;  for  the  iuterpretation 
of  Socinus,  which  makes  to  God  stand  by  itself,  or  that 
to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  them- 
selves  that  they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  with- 
out  example.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid  which  is 
drawn  frora  thence,  that  in  tliis  place  Paul  properly 
Łreats  of  the  peace  raade  between  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
for  neither  does  it  fullow  from  this  argument  that  it  was 
bcside  his  purpose  to  mention  the  peace  madę  for  each 
with  God.  For  the  two  opposites  which  are  joined  are 
6o  joined  among  themselres  that  they  should  be  pri- 
marily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are 
not  united  among  themselres,  cxccpt  by  and  for  that 
bond.  Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore,  are  madę  friends 
among  themselves  by  friendship  with  God." 

llcre,  also,  a  critical  remark  will  be  appropriate.  The 
above  passages  will  show  how  falsely  it  bas  been  assert- 
cd  that  God  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  said  to  be  recon- 
cilcd  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are  rec- 
ODciled  to  God ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of 
our  being  reconciled  to  God  imports  the  tuming-away 
of  his  wrath  from  us.  Whitby  obsenres,  on  the  words 
KardWaTTiiy  and  KaraWayri,  "that  they  naturally 
import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  dis- 
pleased  with  us,  both  in  profane  and  Jewish  writers." 
Whcn  the  Philistines  suspected  that  David  would  ap- 
pease  the  angcr  of  Saul  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
they  said,  "  YYherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to 
his  master?  Should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these 
men  V  Not,  surely,  bow  shall  he  remove  his  own  anger 
against  his  rasster?  but  how  shall  he  remove  his  mas- 
ter's  anger  against  him  ? — how  shall  he  restore  himself 
to  his  master's  favor?  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar  and  there  rememberest  that  thv  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,"  not  that  thou  hast  aught  agamst 
thy  brother,  "  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  i.  e. 
appease  and  couciliate  him ;  so  that  the  words,  in  fact, 
import  "Sec  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee," 
sińce  that  which  goes  before  is,  not  that  he  hath  done 
thec  an  injur}',  but  thou  him.  Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  our8elves  of  the  means  by 
which  the  anger  of  God  towards  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Test,  expres8ly  declares  to  be  meritori- 
ously  "the  sin-offering"  of  him  "who  knew  no  sin," 
and  instmmentally,  as  to  each  individual  personally, 
"faith  in  bis  blood."— Watson,  Theol,  Did,  s.  v.  See 
Propitiation. 

"  We  know,"  says  Farrar, "  that  God  cannot  literally 
feel  anger,  or  any  other  passion ;  nor  can  he  be  literally 
grieved  and  pained  at  anything  man  can  do,  sińce  (as 
the  Ist  article  of  our  [Anglican]  Church  exprease8  it) 
he  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  though  in  Script- 
ure hands  and  eyes  and  other  bodily  members  are  figu- 
ratirely  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  anger,  repentance, 
and  other  passions.  But  all  these  are  easily  understood 
as  spokeu  in  reference  to  their  fffecU  on  ui,  which  are 
the  same  as  if  the  things  themselves  were  literally  what 
they  are  called.  It  is  well  known  to  astronomers  that 
the  sun  keeps  its  place,  and  yet  they,  as  well  as  the 
Tulgar,  speak  familiarly  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
without  any  mistake  or  perplexity  thence  arising,  be- 
cause  the  efTects  on  this  carth — the  succession  of  light 


and  darkness— are  exaetly  the  same  as  if  the  san  did 
literally  move  round  it  daily.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  wrath,  fierce  anger,  etc., 
against  sinners,  it  is  meant  not  that  he  literally  feels 
angry  passions,  but  that  the  effęct  on  men  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  did.  And,  similarly,  when  *  reconcilia- 
tion' with  God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
meauing  that  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  such 
as  to  cause  men  to  be  regarded  by  God  with  that  faror 
with  which  he  would  regard  them  if  literally  retumed 
from  a  state  of  enmity  to  a  state  of  reconciliation." 

See  Nitzsch,  Praditche  Theologie ;  Fletcher,  Works  (see 
Index);  Pretbyterian  Confeasiona;  Pearson,  on  the  Creed; 
Goodwin,  Works ;  Knapp,  Christian  Theology ;  Reynolds 
[John],  On  ReconcUiaiion ;  Bitschl,  Critical  Uistory  of 
the  Christian  Docirine  of  JuMt\fication  and  Reconciliation 
(Edinb.  1872) ;  Pope,  Compendium  of  Christian  Thcology 
(Lond.  1875, 12mo),  p.  196-200. 

Recordftre  Sakct^c  Crucis  is  the  beginning  of  a 
passton-hymn  composed  by  the  "  Seraphic  Doctor,"  St. 
Bonarentura  (q.  v.).  This  is  his  best  pocm,  and  con- 
sists  of  fifteen  stanzas,  the  last  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance  to  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  Stahat  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa,  There  are  two  English  translations  of  this  hymn — 
one  by  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh  in  the  Aferceraburg  Reviewt  1858, 
p.  481  ("Make  the  Cioss  your  Meditation") ;  another  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  of  which  the  fint  stanza  runs  thus: 

**  Jesns'  holy  cross  nnd  dylng, 
'    Ob,  remember  1  ever  ejiiig 

fiiidless  p1eA8ure*8  pnthwny  here ; 
At  the  cross  thy  rohidful  stadun 
Kcep.  and  still  in  meditation 
All  uusaied  persevei-e.*' 

It  has  also  been  translated  into  German  by  Simrock,  in 
his  Landa  Zioń  Sahatorem,  p.  269;  by  Rambach,  in  his 
Anthohgy^  i,  815,  "An  des  Herm  Krcuz  zu  denken,** 
which  is  now  generally  found  in  German  hymn-books; 
by  Stadelmann,  in  BlŁssler's  Auswahl  aUchristlicher 
Hymnen,  p.  118,  "Woli  des  heiligen  Kreuzes  denken;" 
by  Konigsfeld,  in  his  coUectiun  of  l^in  NymnSy  i,  151, 
"  An  des  Herm  Kreuzesleiden."  The  English  of  Alex- 
ander  is  given  in  SchafTs  Christ  in  Song^  p.  165.    (B.  P.) 

Recorder  (*l"^Stp,  mozWr',  a  remembrancer ;  Sept, 
dvafUfAińiaKiaVy  vvofiviifAaToypd^oc)f  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president  of 
the  privy  council  (Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  22).  The  title  itself 
may,  perhaps,  have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of 
the  king ;  at  all  events,  the  notices  prove  that  he  was 
morę  than  an  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of 
the  records  was  without  doubt  intrasted  to  him.  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  of- 
ficers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  1  Chroń. 
xviii,  15).  In  Solomon's  he  is  coupled  with  the  three 
secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last,  probably  as  being 
their  president  (1  Kinga  iv,  3).  Under  Hezekiah,  the 
recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  praefect  of  the  palące 
and  the  secretary,  repreaented  the  king  (2  Kings  xviii, 
18,  37).  The  patronymic  of  the  recorder-  at  this  time, 
Joah  the  son  of  Asapb,  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a 
Levite.  Under  Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary,  and 
the  goveraor  of  the  city  were  intrasted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  repairs  of  the  Tempie  (2  Chroń,  xxxiv, 
8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  po- 
sition  held  by  him. — Smith.  The  same  office  is  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  the  Persian  court,  both  ancien t  and 
modern,  where  it  is  called  waka  nuwish  ;  and  also  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
under  the  name  of  magister  memoria.  In  Ezra  iv,  15, 
mention  is  raade  of  "  the  book  of  the  records ,"  and  in 
Esth.  vi,  1 ;  x,  2,  of  "  the  book  of  records  of  the  chron- 
icles,"  written  by  offioers  of  this  naturę.  Many  of  the 
royal  annals  of  EgypŁ  and  Assyria  were  sculptured  on 
the  obelisks,  slabs,  and  monuments,  and  are  still  in  fine 
presen'ation ;  and  already  they  havc  contributed  to  the 
illustration  of  the  inspired  records.    See  Scribk. 
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ReoordB,  a  freqaent  name  for  the  books  and  papen 
of  a  Charchf  which  contain  a  recoid  or  aoooant  of  the 
hUtory  and  temporal  business  of  the  parUh.  In  theae 
books  are  written,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  Łnmiac- 
tions  as  relate  to  the  election  of  officera,  the  purchase  or 
sale,  etc,  of  Cburch  propeity,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  engaging  of  ministere,  the  support  of  pablic  wor^ 
ship^and  other  mattere  connected  wiŁh  the  temporal  af- 
fairs  of  the  Church.  Under  the  name  of  **  parish  leo- 
ords/'  or  "  Church  records,**  may  alao  be  included  the 
rtgiiter^  containing  the  mini8ter's  account  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  etc — Stoughton,  EccUs,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  Reg- 
ister. 

Rectitnde  (or  Uprightness)  is  the  choice  and 
parsuit  of  those  things  which  the  roind,  after  due  in- 
qutry  and  attention,  clearly  perceiyes  to  be  fit  and  good, 
and  the  eschewing  of  those  that  are  evil  "  Recłitude 
of  conduct,**  iays  Whately,  **  is  intended  to  express  the 
term  Karóp^utoid  which  Cicero  tranalates  rrcfa  ejedio ; 
KOTÓp^iafAu  he  translates  rectumjadum,  Now  the  defi- 
nition  of  KaTÓf&ufia  was  v6fAov  frpóerayfia,  *a  thing 
oommanded  by  law'  (i.  e«  by  the  law  of  naturę,  the  uni- 
Tersal  law).  Antoninus,  speaking  of  the  reatomng  fao- 
ulty,  how,  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented  in 
its  own  energies,  adds, '  for  which  reason  are  all  actions 
of  this  species  called  rectUude$  {Karop^wniCt  Kard  óp^ 
dócf  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness  of  their 
progression  right  onwards"*  (Harris,  Dialogue  on  Ilap' 
pinestf  p.  73,  notę).  ^  Goodness  in  actions,"  says  Hooker 
{Eodes,  Pol,  bk.  i,  §  8),  **  is  like  unto  słraigkłneas ;  where- 
fore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right,  for,  as  the 
itraight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  trayelleth, 
becaose  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  joumey*s  end, 
BO,  in  action.  that  which  doth  lye  the  eTenest  between 
ns  and  the  end  we  desire  most  needs  be  the  fittest  for 
our  use."  If  a  term  is  to  be  selccted  to  denote  that  in 
action  and  in  dispositton  of  which  the  morał  faculty  ap- 
proyes,  perhaps  the  most  precise  and  appropriate  is  r«o- 
titude^  or  rightnets,  **  There  are  oŁher  phrascs,"  sa}*8  Dr. 
Keid  {A  ciive  Powers,  Essay  v,  eh.  vii),  '*  which  hare  been 
nsed,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  ftciiag 
eofUrary  (o  the  rtlaiiona  o/ihmgi—contrary  to  the  reaton 
ofthinga— to  the  fitness  cf  things — tothetruth  of  things — 
to  absoluie  fitness,  These  phrases  have  not  the  author- 
ity  of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of  language,  is 
great.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  some  aa- 
thors  wlth  a  riew  to  explain  the  naturę  x>f  rice ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions  of  yice,  they  are  improper ;  because  in  the  most 
fayorable  senae  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  eyery  kind 
of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct  as  well  as  to  that  which 
is  yicious.*'  But  what  is  rectitude,  or  rightness,  as  the 
characteristic  of  an  action?  According  to  Price  and 
others,  this  term  denotes  a  simple  and  primitiye  idea, 
and  cannot  be  explained.  "  It  might  as  well  be  asked 
what  is  truth,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  proposition?  It 
is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  naturę  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edgc  Łruth ;  but  we  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  We 
cali  it  the  conformity  or  our  thonghts  with  the  reality 
of  thingfl."  "  Ił  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  explana* 
tion  makcs  the  naturę  of  truth  morę  intelligible.  In 
like  manner  some  explain  rectitude  by  saying  that  it 
consistd  in  a  congruity  between  an  action  and  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  agent.  It  is  the  idea  we  form  of  an  action, 
wlien  it  is  in  eyenr  way  conformable  to  the  relations  of 
the  ap:ent  and  the  circurastances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
On  contemplating  such  an  action  we  approye  of  it,  and 
feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  pcr- 
form  it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
man  is  placed  arise  from  his  naturę  and  from  the  naturę 
of  things  in  generał ;  and  hence  it  bas  been  said  that 
rectitude  is  Jbunded  in  the  naturę  and  fitness  of  things, 
i.  e.  an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the 
relations  and  circumstances  of  the  agent,  and  of  this  fit- 
ness  conscicnce  or  reason  is  the  judge.  Conscience  or 
reason  does  not  constitute  the  relations ;  these  must  arise 


from  the  natnre  of  man  and  the  natore  of  things.  Bat 
conscience  or  reason  judges  and  detennincs  as  to  the 
conformity  of  actions  to  these  relations ;  and  these  rela- 
tions arising  necessarily  from  the  yeiy  natnre  of  things 
the  oooformity  with  them,  which  constitates  retikaJe. 
is  said  to  be  etemal  and  itnmutaU^  (Krauth^a  Fleming. 
Vocab.  ofPhUos,  s.  v.). 

Rector  (Lat.  rrcfor,  a  niler),  the  title  of  seyeral 
classes  of  clerical  and  collegiate  offidals,  some  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  their  respectiye  heads. 

1.  As  regards  clerical  rectors,the  title,  in  its  most  or- 
dinary  English  use,  is  applied  to  the  dergyman  wbo 
holds  oomplete  and  independent  charge  of  a  paiish. 
This  use,  howeyer,  is  a  departure  from  the  canonical 
significaiion  of  the  title,  which  meant  rather  a  cletif^- 
man  who  was  appointed  to  goyem  a  parish  where  the 
chief  parochial  jurisdiction  was  ycsted  in  a  rdiginus 
Corporation  or  in  some  non-rcsident  dignitarr.  The 
Office  of  yicar  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  rectorate,  on  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  to  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligious  houses  of  old ;  and  the  distinction  between  rec^ 
tor  and  yicar,  which  is  therefore  to  be  noticed  here,  is 
as  follows :  The  rector  has  the  right  to  all  the  eccieai- 
astical  dues  in  his  parish,  whereas  the  yicar  has  gener- 
ally  an  appropriator  or  impropriator  oyer  him,  who  is 
entitled  to  part  of  the  profits,  and  to  whom  he  is,  ia 
effect,  only  perpetual  curate,  with  an  appointment  of 
glebę  and  generally  one  third  of  the  tithes.    See  Yicae. 

2.  In  certain  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  name  rector 
is  giyen  to  the  heads  of  conyents,  as  it  is 

8.  Also  giyen  to  tho  heads  of  uniyersitiea,  oolleges, 
semiuarics,  and  similar  educational  corporate  insiitu- 
tions. — Chambers^s  Encgdop,  a.  v.;  Eden,  TkeoL  DieL 
8.y. 

Rectory.  "A  rectory  or  parsonage,"  aays  Spel- 
man,  **  is  a  spiritual  liying,  oomposed  of  land,  tithe,  and 
other  oblationa  of  the  people,  separate  or  dedicate  to 
God  in  any  congregation,  for  the  seryice  of  his  Chorch 
there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  goyemor  or  min- 
ister thereof,  to  whose  chaige  the  same  is  committed.*— 
Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cgdop,  s.  y. 

Recusant  is,  in  English  law,  a  person,  wheiher  Pa> 
pist  or  Protestant,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  at 
the  worship  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sundays  aod 
other  days  appointed  for  the  purpose.    The  offence  may 
be  dated  back  in  its  origin  to  1534,  when  king  Henry 
became  head  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  a  legał  one,  may  he 
held  to  datę  from  1  Elizabeth,  c  2.    ^  There  weie  foar 
classes  punishable  under  the  statutca  against  lecusan- 
cy :  simple  'recosants;' '  recusants  oonyict,*  who  absent- 
ed  themselyes  after  oonyiction ;  *  popish  recusants,'  wbo 
absented  themselyes  because  of  their  being  Romaa 
Catholics;  and  *  popish  recusants  conyict.*  who  absent- 
ed themselyes  afier  conyiction.    It  was  against  the  last 
two  classes  that  the  statutes  were  mainly  directed.    In 
addition  to  the  generał  penalties  of  recusancy,  the  pop- 
ish recusants,  for  wilfully  hearing  masa^  forfeited  100 
marks  {£66  \Ss.  id,) ;  and  lor  saying  masa,  200  marks, 
or  £183  6«.  8dL,  in  addition  (in  both  cases)  to  a  reus 
imprisonment.    The}'  were  disabled,  nnless  they  r&- 
nounced  portery,  from  inheriting,  purchasing,  or  otber- 
wise  acąuiring  lands ;  and  they  could  not  keep  or  teach 
schools  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment    Pop- 
ish recusants  conyict  could  not  hołd  any  poblic  o&ct; 
could  not  keep  arms  in  their  houses;  oould  not  appear 
within  ten  miles  of  London  under  penalty  of  £100: 
could  not  trayel  aboye  fiye  miles  from  home  withoat 
license;  could  not  bring  any  action  at  law  or  «qait,v; 
could  not  haye  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial  perforawd 
except  by  an  AngUcan  minister — all  under  penaltie*  of 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment.   Protestant  dissentiog  rec- 
usants were  relieyed  from  the  penalties  of  ncaftkm 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  WilL  and  Mary,  c.  13.   CatH- 
olics  were  partialły  relieyed  in  the  year  1791,  and  com* 
pletely  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829."— C^bnaAtn'' 
Encgclop.  s.  y. 
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Red  Heifer.   See  Pubification,  W ater  of  ;  S12;- 

OFFKRI2CG. 

Red  Sea,  the  nraal  designation  of  the  large  body 
of  water  sepaiating  Egypt  from  ArabU.  (The  foUow- 
ing  account  of  it  \a  chiefly  baaed  upon  tbat  contained  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  o/the  Bibie,)     See  Sea. 

I.  iVame«. —Tbe  sea  known  to  us  as  tbe  Bed  Sea  was 
by  the  Israelites  called  the  sea  (D^H,  £xod.  xiv,  2, 9, 16, 
21,  28;  XV,  1,  4,  8,  10, 19;  Josh.  xxiv,  6,  7;  and  many 
other  paasages);  and  specially  **the  sea  of  Suph^* 
(r)>IO-n:,  Exod.  X,  19;  xiii,  18;  xv,  4,  22;  xxiii,  31; 
Numb.  xiv,  25;  xxi,  4;  xxxiii,  10, 11 ;  Deut  i,  40;  xi, 
4;  Josh.  ii,  10;  iv,  23;  xxiv,  6;  Judg.  xi,  16;  1  Kings 
ix,  26;  Neh.  ix,  9;  Psa.  cvi,  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi,  13,  15; 
Jer.  xlix,  21).  It  is  also  perhaps  written  8uphah\ 
n&^D  (Sept,  Za>ó/3),  in  Numb.  xxi,  14,  rendered  '*Red 
Sea'*  in  the  A.y. ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i,  1, 
iTj^D,  without  D\  The  Sept.  alwa3r8  renders  it  i|  ipv^pa 
doKaffffa  (except  in  Judg.  xi,  16,  whera  t]^D,  Żi^  is 
presenred).  So,  too,  in  the  New  Test  (Acts  vii,  86; 
Heb.  xi,  29) ;  and  this  name  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace  iv,  9 ;  Wlsd.  x,  18 ;  xix,  7)  and  Josephus  {A  nt 
viii,  6,  4).  By  the  classical  geographers  this  appella- 
tion,  like  its  Latin  equivalent  Marę  Rubrum  or  M, 
£rytkr€eutnj  was  extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the 
ahores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian 
Ocean :  the  Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  *Apd- 
/3coc  KokiroCf  or  'ApapiKÓc  r.,  or  Sifuts  A  rdbicuSy  and 
its  eastem  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  AfXa- 
virriCf  '£Xavf n}c,  'EXaviTu:6c  róXiroc>  Sinus  AClaniłeSf 
or  8»  jEianiticus,  Tbe  Gulf  of  Suez  was  spccially  tbe 
Heroopolitic  Gulf,  'Hpujonokirrię  K6\noci  Sinus  Herod- 
poliUs^  or  S,  HeroopoUticus,  Dr.  Bekę  {Sinai  in  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878],  p.  861  sq.)  contends  (in  keepiag  with  his 
wild  notion  tbat  the  Mizraim  of  the  Bibie  was  not  Egypf, 
but  the  peninsula  of  Arabia)  tbat  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
and  not  tbat  of  Suez,  was  tbe  Yam-SAph  of  the  He- 
brews,  chiefly  on  the  rash  assumption  tbat  the  former 
only  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  whereas  the  itinerary 
of  Moses  clearly  distinguishes  Eziongeber  on  the  one 
from  tbe  crossing  at  the  other  (Numb.  xxxiii,  8,  10,  85, 
86).  '  Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  bas 
for  many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  medisval  times, 
Bizhr-el^Kułzum,  **  tbe  Sea  of  El-Kulzum,"  after  the  an- 
dent  Clysma,  '<  the  sea-beach,"  tbe  site  of  which  is  near, 
or  at,  the  modem  Suez.  In  the  Koran,  part  of  its  old 
name  u  presenred,  the  rare  Arabie  word  yamm  being 
used  in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see 
also  El-Beydawt,  Comment.  on  the  Kuran,  vii,  132,  p. 
841 ;  XX,  81,  p.  602).  These  Biblical  names  require  a 
morę  detailed  consideration. 

1.  Ydmj  Q*^  (Coptic,  tom;  Arabie,  yamm),  signifies 
"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applicd  to  the  Nile  (ex- 
actly  as  the  Arabie  hahr  is  so  applied)  in  Neh.  iii,  8, 
"Art  Łhou  better  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  riverB  (yeorim),  [that  hadj  the  waters  round 
abouŁ  it,  whose  rampart  [wasj  the  sea  (ydm),  and  her 
wali  was  from  the  sea  (ydm)  ?"     See  also  Isa.  xix,  5. 

2.  Yam-Suphf  r|^D"D^;  in  the  Coptic  ver8ion,  pAtom 
nshapi;  A.  Y.  "Red  Sea.*'  The  meaning  ot  suph,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given 
ńse  to  much  leamed  controyersy.  Gcsenius  renders  it 
rush,  reed,  sea-weed,  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  TesL 
almost  always  in  oonnection  with  the  sea  of  the  £xodtis. 
Ił  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of  Moses 
io  the  "^k*^  {y^r) ;  for  he  was  laid  in  sitph,  on  the  brink 
of  the  yeór  (Exod.  ii,  3),  where  (in  tbe  tuph)  he  was 
found  by  Pharaoh'8  daughter  (ver.  5) ;  and  in  the  ^  bur- 
den  of  Egypt"  (Isa.  xix),  witb  the  drying-up  of  the 
waters  of  Kgypt, "  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea 
(ydm)f  and  the  river  (nahdr)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried 
ap.    And  they  shall  tum  the  river8  {nahdry  oonstr.  p).) 
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far  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (yeór)  of  defence  (or  of 
Egypt?)  shall  be  eroptied  and  dried  up:  the  reeds  and 
fiags  (flfpA)  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the 
brooks  C^e^r),  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (yeór),  and 
eveTything  sown  by  the  brooks  {yeór)  shall  wither,  be  ' 
driven  away,  and  be  no  [morę].  The  fishers  also  shall 
moum,  and  all  they  that  casŁ  angle  into  the  brooks 
(yeór)  shall  lamenty  and  they  that  spread  neU  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish.  Moreover,  they  that  work  in 
fine  flax,and  they  that  weave  net  works  (wbite  linen?) 
shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purpoees  thereof,  all  that  make  sluioes  [and]  ponds  for 
lish"  (ver.  5-10).  Suph  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
thoee  already  referred  to.  '  In  Jon.  ii,  5  it  is  written, 
**The  waters  compassed  me  about.  [even]  to  the  soul; 
the  depth  cloeed  me  round  about,  the  weeds  (suph)  were 
wrapped  about  my  head.**  With  this  single  exception, 
which  shows  that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  suph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea 
or  in  the  yeór^  and  this^fór  in  £xod.  ii  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen. 

The  signification  of  7)!|D,  suph,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabie,  the  word  with  this- 
signification  (which  commonly  is  **  wool")  is  found  only 
in  one  passage  in  n  rare  lexicon  (the  Mohkam  MS.). 
The  author  BtLyB,"*  Suf-el-bahr  (the  si^f  of  the  sea)  ia 
like  the  wool  of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb^ 
*I  will  oome  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the 
su/,'  **  i.  e.  never.  The  t)!|D  of  the  S J,  it  seems  ąuite 
certain,  is  a  sea-weed  resembliny  tcool,  Such  sea-weed 
is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
FUrst  says,  s.  v.  C]!|0,  "Ab  JSthiopibus  herba  ąusdam 
supho  appellabatur,  quffi  in  profundo  Maris  Rubri  crescit, 
quiB  rubra  est,  rubrnmque  colorem  continet,  pannis  tin- 
gendis  in8ervientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de  qtta]itate  Maris 
Rubri"  (p.  47,  etc).  Diodorus  (iii,  c.  19),  Artemidoras 
(ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  MuUer, 
p.  136,  187 )  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Ehrenberg  enumerates  Fucus  latifolius  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea,  nnd  at  Suez  Fucus  crispus,  F,  trinodis,  F,  tur' 
binatus,  F.  pttpillosus,  F,  diaphamts,  etc,  and  the  spe- 
cially  red  weed  Trichodesmium  erythneum,  The  Coptic 
verBion  renders  suph  by  shari  (see  above),  suppoeed  to 
be  the  hieroglyphic  sher  (sea?).  If  this  be  the  same  as 
the  sari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  con- 
clude  that  shari,  like  suph,  was  both  marinę  and  fluviaL 
The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marinę  product, 
and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  that  sea  is  called  the  sea  of  suph  leave 
no  doubt. 

3.  The  "  Red  Sea,"  i)  lpv^pA  ^d\aeira.  The  origin 
of  this  appeliation  has  heen  the  source  of  morę  specula- 
tion  even  than  the  obscure  suph,  for  it  lies  morę  within 
the  rangę  of  generał  scholarship.  The  theories  advanced 
to  account  for  it  have  been  orten  puerile  and  generally 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors  may  be  divided 
into  two  schools.  The  first  have  aacribed  it  to  some 
natural  phenomenon,  such  as  the  singularly  red  appear- 
ance  of  the  mountains  of  tbe  western  coast,  looking  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  Havana  or  Brazil  snuff,  or 
brick-dust  (Bruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii,  78-84) ;  the  red 
color  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of 
zoophytes  (Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea ; 
the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been 
seen  in  great  numbere,  etc  Reland  (De  ^fare  Rubro, 
Diss.  AłiscelL  i,  59-117)  argiies  that  the  epithet  red  was 
applied  to  this  and  the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of 
their  tropical  beat;  as,  indeed,  was  said  by  Artemidoms 
(ap.  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  be- 
cause  of  the  reiiection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have  en- 
deavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these 
the  earliest  (European)  writers  propoecd  a  derivation 
from  Edoro,  "  red,"  by  the  Greeks  translated  literally. 
Among  them  were  Fuller  (AlisceU.  Sacr.  iv,  c  20) ;  be- 
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Torę  hlin  Seiligtr,  in  hia  notes  to  Ftthu,».v.  "Msyptino*" 
(cd.  1571);  iiiil  >Lill  eaiMti  G«ii«briinl  (CommtHl.  ad  Pt. 
'106).  Bocb«rt(/'*afcj,iv,c.3i)«dopłetllbi»lheor3-(s«e 
ReUnJ,  Diu.  MitaU.  [H.  1706]  i,  85).  The  Greeks 
■ud  Kotnina  leli  na  thit  Lh«  M>  receircd  its  name  rrom 
a  grcat  king,  Kr7thru,  wlio  reigned  ia  tfac  adjacent 
eounlry  (Strabo,  Jtri,  i,  %  W;  Hiny,  ft  A',  vi,  t  23, 
S  28;  AeUhaicli.  i,  §  5;  PhiloMr.  iii,  ló;  and  olhera). 
The  itorin  IhaChave  comedoim  lo  ui  appear  to  be  ia- 
tortions  nr  Ibe  tradition  that  llimj-er  wai  Ihe  name  of 
apparcDt1v  the  cbi«f  family  oC  Arabia  FeUi,  tbe  great 
South  Aiabiaa  kingdom,  whence  tbe  Himyeritea  aiid 
Homerits.  llimyer  ippean  to  b«  dciiTed  from  the 
Arabie  "  ahmar,"  Trd  (Himycr  was  so  called  becauH  oF 
the  red  color  of  hia  clolhing  {En-NawrsTi  h  Coiiwin, 
i,  M  ] ) ;  "  aafat"  abo  sLgnifles  "  red,"  and  is  the  root  of 
the  names  of  seyeral  placce  in  the  penineula  aa  cilled  on 
account  oftheir  redneH(we  A/niffiiii;  ji,  2G3,etc.);  thia 
nuy  p«int  t«  Opbir ;  ^ii-iC  is  red,  and  the  Phceiudans 
eaote  from  the  Erylhman  Sc*  (Herod,  vii,  89). 

U.  Pkgtical  nfJcriptioii.—  \n  eitreme  leogth,  the 
Red  Sea  atretchea  rrom  tbe  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb 
(OT  rathcr  Via  Bab  el-Mandeb),  in  Ut.  12°  40'  N.,  lo  the 
modern  head  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Suei,  lit.  SO''  N.  lis  great- 
eat  width  may  be  aUted  raughjy  at  about  200  geogriph- 
ical  miles;  thia  ia  about  lat.  113°  30',  but  the  iiavieable 
channei  ii  here  reall;  narroirer  thin  in  eome  other  por- 
tiona,  groops  of  ialaniLa  and  rocks  atrelching  out  into  the 
■M  belween  Ihirty  and  fony  mitea  from  the  Arabian 
coaec  and  fifty  miles  from  tbe  African  coasl.  From 
abore  to  shorv,  ila  namiweit  part  ia  at  M>  llenAs,  Ut 
24°,  on  the  African  coaal,  to  lUs  Bcridt  oriposite,  a  little 
notth  of  Ven]bo',  the  port  of  El-Medlnebj  and  tbeiice 
northwarda  to  Kos  Uobammad  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  ihe 
gulfs  of  Suei  and  tbe  'Akabab)  the  sea  maintains  about 
the  same  average  width  of  100  geographical  miles. 
Southwanls  from  Ras  Ben£s  it  opeiis  out  in  a  bruad 
r«ach;  contracts  again  In  nearly  the  above  narrowneas 
al  Jidilab  (correctly  Juildah),  Ul.  31°  30',  Ibe  port  of 
Hekkeh,  and  opeus  to  ita  e.ttreoie  ttidth  south  of  the 
Ust-named  port. 

At  Kils  Mohammad  the  Red  Sea  is  aplit  by  Ihe  gra- 
nitic  peninauUof  Sinai  into  two  tculfs— the  westenimoM. 
ur  Gulf  ofSuez,  is  notr  about  130  geographical  milei  iu 
leuglh,  with  an  arerage  width  of  about  eighteen,  thougb 
it  contracta  to  less  thau  len  mileii  the  eailetiimost,  or 
Gulf  of  eU'Akabab,  ia  oiily  abont  uinety  mile*  long 
from  the  Strait  of  Tiran  to  'Akabah,  and  of  proportion- 
ale  narrowuess.  '1'he  narigaiion  uf  the  Ked  Sea  aiid 
Gulf  of  Suez  uear  the  shores  ia  very  diOicult  fmm  Ibe 
■buniUnce  of  shoals,  coral-reefit,  rocka,  and  amall  isUnds, 
which  reniler  the  channei  inlrtcate,  and  caute  alrong 
cunenls  often  of  unknown  fotce  and  direction;  but  in 
mid-channel,  excliitive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  ihere  ia 
generał  ly  a  width  nfinOniilcB  elear,  exce|>t  the  Dcdalua 
recf  (Wcllited,  ii,  300).    The  bottum  in  deep  soundingB 


is  in  most  plaees  aand  and  Stones  from  Suei  u  far  ■* 
Jiddah,  and  thence  to  the  atrait  it  is  commonly  mud. 

The  deepeat  soundlng  in  the  excellent  Admirally  chan 
ia  1054  ^athom^  in  Ul.  22°  30'. 

Joumeying  southwanls  from  Suez,  on  out  lefl  ia  Ihe 
peninaula  of  Sinai ;  on  the  right  ia  the  desert  coaiiŁ  of 
Egypt,  of  limestone  formatiun,  likc  the  greater  pan  of 
the  Nile  valley  in  Egypl,  the  cliffs  on  the  aea-margin 
Btretching  landwards  in  a  grcat  rocky  pUteau,  while 
morę  inUnd  a  chain  of  rolcauic  mountains  (lieginning 
about  UU  2H°  4'  and  running  aouth)  rear  Ilieir  lofly  peaks 
at  intervaU  above  the  liraealoue,  generally  about  G^een 
miles  dislant.  Of  Ihe  moat  importance  is  Jebel  GbiriU 
6000  foet  high;  nnd  aa  tbe  Striit  of  Jubal  ia  paued, 
Ihe  peaks  of  the  prim1tive  rangę  altaina  heightof  about 
4500  to  (1900  feet,  iintil  the  "  Elba"  group  risea  in  a  huge 
maaa  about  lat.  22".  Farther  inUnd  ia  the  Jebel  ed- 
Dukbkhan,  tlie  "porphyrv  niciuntain"  of  Pielemy  (iv, 
t,  §  27;  M.CIsudianiu,  aee  Alllller,  Gn>!p:  Mia.  AlUs  vii), 
6000  feet  high,  about  iwenty-aevea  miles  from  tbe  coast, 
wbere  the  porphyry  ąuarties  fi>tmerlv  supplied  Romę, 
■ud  where  are  lonie  lemains  of  tbe  time  of  Tnijan  (Wil- 
kinson,  Medrm  Kgypt  oW  TUbr$,  ii,  383) ;  and  besidea 
theae,Blone  tbis  desert  aouthwardsare  "quaiTieaofvari- 
oua  Kranitea,aerpentines,brecciaverde,aUles,and  mica- 
takose,  and  ottaer  schista"  iUiid.  p.  382).    Jebel 
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pelroleum  [ibid.  p.  385),  Tbia  coaat  ii  espedally  in- 
leresting  in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  were  lome 
of  the  cirliest  monuteriea  of  tbe  Eastem  Cburch,  and 
in  ibose  secluded  and  barren  mountains  lived  very  early 
Christian  bermtta.  The  conveiit  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the 
Thebaia),  "  Deir  Hftr  Antuniyaa,"  and  that  of  Si.  Paul, 
"  Ueir  Mńr  Dolus,"  ara  of  great  renown,  and  were  once 
impoitant.  They  ate  now,  like  all  Eaatem  manutetica, 
decayed;  but  that  ofSl.Anlhofiygives,  from  ita  moDka, 
I  the  palriarcb  of  the  Cuptic  Church,  fomietly  chooen 
the  Nitriin  inonasleriea  {Und.  p.  3ei>  Souih  of 
Kllia"  cbain,  the  country  gniduldly  ainks  to  a  plain, 
it  riaes  to  the  highUnd  of  Jidan,Ul.  15°,  and  thence 
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greiterpart  ofthe  Africincoastof  the  Red  Sea  is  aleiile, 
aandy,  and  thinly  peopled— tint  beyond  Ruez  by  Bedou- 
in  cliielly  of  the  MB'izi  Iribe ;  aoaih  of  the  Knaeir  mad 
are  the 'AbibMeh  ;  and  beyand,the  Biabnria.the  soulh- 
em  brancb  of  whom  are  called  by  Arab  wriłen  Brjft, 
whoae  cuełoma,  languige,  and  etbnotogy  ilemand  a  care- 
ful  investigition.  which  would  undoubiedly  be  rcpaid  hy 
curions  residlB  (aee  El-Mikrlii'!  Khilal,  I)ncr.  of  lii 
Iir}a,»ndJ>ria:o/lJieDner1o/Egdidbi  Quatrefa*rB^ 
Emyt  on  these  subjecis,  in  his  Mimoirri  Ilitl.  H  Uiegr. 
lar  rŚffgplf,  ii,  134,  162:  and  Tlte  Gnait  nflkr.  Kank 
and  ąfMaa,  !d  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  coaat-tribea  of 
Abyasiiiia. 

The  Gulf  of  el-'Akabah  (L  e.  "of  tha  moantain-road'} 
ia  tbe  lerminatLaD  of  tbe  long  rllley  of  tba  GbSr  or 
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^ArtdKih  Łhat  nins  northwards  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  itaelf  a  narrow  ralley ;  the  sides  are  lofcy  and  pre- 
dpitouB  mouotains  of  entire  barrennesa;  the  bottpm  is 
a  river-like  sea,  ruDning  nearly  straight  for  its  whole 
lengtb  of  abouŁ  ninety  milea.  The  northerly  winds  riish 
down  thia  gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  ita 
navigation  extremely  peńloua,  caustug  at  the  same  Łime 
atrong  counter-currents;  while  most  of  the  few  aochor- 
ages  are  open  to  the  soutberly  galea,  It "  has  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction,  and  the  circumja- 
ceut  hills  rise  in  some  places  two  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dtcularly  from  the  shore"  (Wellsted,  u,  108).  The 
western  shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southem 
apurs  of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastem  coast,  and  rise  to 
aboat  3500  feet ;  while  Jebel  Teibet-'Ali|  near  the  strait, 
ia  GOOO  feet.  There  is  no  pasturage  and  Uttle  fertility, 
escept  near  the  'Akabah,  where  are  date-grove8  and 
other  plantations,  etc  In  earlier  days  this  last-named 
place  was,  it  is  said,  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  island 
of  Graia,  Jeziret  Fara^iin,  once  fortificd  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremiry  on  the  Sinaitic 
side.  The  sea,  from  its  daugers  and  sterile  shores,  is  en> 
tirely  destitute  of.boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah 
is  skirted  by  the  rangę  of  Arabian  mountains,  which  in 
some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  geuerally  leaye  a 
belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihameh,  or  the  Ghor,  like 
the  Shephelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract  is  gcnerally  a 
sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited,  these  character- 
istics  being  especially  strong  in  the  north  (Niebuhr, 
Deser,  p.  805).  The  mountains  of  the  Uejaz  consist  of 
ridgea  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and  increas- 
ing  in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii,  242).  Burck- 
bardt  remarks  Łhat  the  descent  on  the  eastem  side  of 
thcse  mountains,  like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian 
rangę  easŁ  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on 
the  western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  the  east  or 
land  side  appear  merę  hills  (ilraUa,  p.  321  sq.).  In 
elear  weather  they  are  risible  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
seyenty  roiles  (Wellsted,  ii,  242).  The  distant  ranges 
liave  a  nigged  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wejh,  w^ith  horizontal  reins  of  quartz;  nearer  the  sea 
many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone,  while  the 
beach  hilla  **  consist  of  light-colored  sandstone,  fronted 
by  and  contauiing  large  ąuantities  of  sbells  and  masses 
of  coral"  (p.  243).  Goral  also  *^  enters  largely  into  the 
compoeition  of  some  of  the  most  elerated  hills."  The 
morę  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  '£in*UnnA  (or 
'Eynuwunna,  Mardsid,  s.  v.  "'Ein,"'Oi'Vi;  of  Ptol.), 
6090  feet  high  near  the  strait;  a  little  farther  south, 
and  doee  to  Mo'eileh,  are  mountains  rising  from  6330  to 
7700  feet,  of  which  Wellsted  says:  "The  coast  .  .  .  is 
Iow,  gradually  asoending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to 
the  distance  of  8ix  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  bills  of  great  height,  those  near  Mowllah  terminating 
in  sharp  and  singularly  shaped  peak&  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin 
[1777]  .  .  .  has  styled  tbem  BuUock^s  Homs.  To  me 
the  whole  group  seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
representations  which  I  hare  seen  of  enormous  icebergs" 
(ii,  176 ;  see  also  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  MUller's  Geogr, 
MinJ),  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable  group, 
the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides;  and  beyond, 
about  twenty-6ve  miles  distant,  rises  Jebel  RadwfU  Far- 
ther south  Jebel  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude 
and  eleration,  which  is  greater  than  any  other  between 
Yembo'  and  Jiddah ;  and  still  farther,  but  about  eighty 
miles  distant  from  the  coast,  Jebel  Ras  cl-Kur&  rises  be- 
hind  the  holy  city  Mekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
Burckhardt  writea  so  enthusiastically  (how  rarely  is  he 
enthusiastic !),  oontrasting  its  yerdure  and  cool  breezes 
with  the  sandy  waste  of  Tihameh  (A  rabia,  p.  65  8q.). 
The  chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generaUy  fertile,  agreeably  different  from 
the  parched  plaina  below  and  their  own  bare  granite 


peaks  abore.  The  highlands  and  mountain  summits  of 
che  Yemen,  "Arabia  the  Happy,"  the  Jebel  as  distin* 
guished  from  the  plain,  are  precipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile 
(Niebuhr,  Deser,  p.  161),  with  many  towiis  and  villages 
in  their  ralleys  and  on  their  sides.  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tihameh, "  north  of  Yembo*,  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  no  beach. 
To  the  southwazd  [to  Jiddah]  it  is  morę  sandy  and  less 
eleyated;  the  inlets  and  harbors  of  the  formcr  tmct 
may  be  styled  coves,  in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons" 
(Wellsted,  ii,  244).  The  coral  of  the  Red'  Sea  is  remark- 
ably  abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  yariegated. 
Itis  often  red,  but  the  morę  common  kind  is  white;  and 
of  hewn  błocka  of  this  many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are 
built. 

The  earliest  nayigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by 
the  prehistorical  Pboenicians)  is  roentioned  by  Herod- 
otus.  "  Sesostris  (Rameses  II)  was  the  first  who,  passing 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  yessels,  reduced  under 
his  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
£r}'threan  Sea.  Proceeding  still  farther,  he  came  to  a 
sea  which,  from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  no( 
nayigable;"  and  after  another  war  against  Ethiopia  he 
set  up  a  stela  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  strait 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later,  Solomon'a 
nayy  waa  built  "iu.Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom"  (1 
Kings  ix,  26).  In  the  deacription  of  the  Gulf  of  el- 
'Akabah,  it  will  be  seen  Łhat  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
withouŁ  any  safe  anchorage,  excepŁ  aŁ  Łhe  island  of  Graia 
near  the 'Akabah,  and  abouŁ  fifty  miles  southward  the  har- 
bor  of  ed-Dhahab.  It  is  suppoeed  by  some  thaŁ  the  sea  bas 
retired  berę  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry 
land.  See  E14ATI1;  Eziongeber.  Solomon's  nayy  waa 
eyidently  consŁrucŁed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram, 
for  he  "  senŁ  in  Łhe  nayy  hia  senranta,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  Łhe  sea,  with  Łhe  senranŁs  of  SolomoD." 
This  was  the  nayy  that  sailed  to  Ophir.  We  may  eon* 
clude  that  iŁ  waa  necessary  to  ŁransporŁ  wood  as  well  aa 
men  to  build  and  man  these  ships  on  Łhe  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Łhe  'Akabah,  which  from  Łheir  naŁural  formation 
cannot  be  suppoeed  Ło  baye  much  altered,  and  which 
were,  besides,  parŁ  of  Łhe  Wildemess  of  the  Wandering; 
ai)d  the  Edomitea  were  pastorał  Araba,  unlike  Łbe  sea** 
faring  HimyeriŁes.  JehoshaphaŁ  also  "  madę  ships  of 
Tarshish  Ło  go  Ło  Ophir  for  gold;  buŁ  Łhey  wenŁ  not, 
for  Łhe  ships  were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  Kings  xxiii 
48).  The  scenę  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
ed-Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  gianfs  back- 
bonę"  (= Eziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii,  163),  and  this  may 
strengthen  an  identification  with  that  place.  These 
ships  of  JehoshaphaŁ  were  manned  by  "  his  senrants,", 
who,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sea,  may  haye  caused 
Łhe  wreck.  Pharaoh-necho  consŁrucŁed  a  number  of 
ships  in  Łhe  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  remains  of  his  worka 
exisŁed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (p.  159),  who  also  Łella 
us  ŁhaŁ  Łhese  ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  Łhe  Red  Sea,  or 
of  Łhe  Phcenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown.  From. 
Pliny  we  leam  ŁhaŁ  the  ships  were  of  papyrus  and  like 
the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  staŁemenŁ  was  no  doubŁ 
in  some  measure  correct.  BuŁ  Łhe  coasting  craft  must 
haye  been  yery  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
Indian  trade.  Morę  precise  and  curious  is  El-Makr1zi'a 
descripŁion,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  centur}', 
of  Łhe  ships  ŁhaŁ  sailed  from  Eidhab  on  the  Egyptian 
coasŁ  to  Jiddah :  ** Their  *jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  ap.  Quatre- 
mfere,  Memoires,  ii.  164,  calls  them  *gelyes'),  which  cany 
the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  haye  not  a  nail  used  in  them, 
but  their  planks  are  sewed  ŁogeŁher  with  fibrę  which  ia 
Łaken  from  Łhe  cocoanuŁ-tree,  and  Łhey  calk  them  with 
Łhe  fibrea  of  the  wood  of  Łhe  date-palm;  Łhen  Łhey  *pay' 
Łbem  with  butter  or  the  oil  of  the  Palma  Christie  or  with 
Łhe  faŁ  of  Łhe  kirsh  (Sgualut  carcharitu;  Forskil,  Deser, 
Animalium,  p.  yiii,  No.  19).  .  .  .  The  saila  of  these  jele-. 
behs  aro  of  mats  madę  of  the  dom  palm"  (the  Khitał^ 
"DeserŁ  of  Eidhab").    The  crews  of  Łhe  latter,  ^hen. 
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not  eKcepŁtonally  Phoeniciansi  as  were  SolotDon's  and 
Pharaoh-necho'8,  were  without  doubt  generally  Ara- 
bians  rather  than  Egyptians — those  Himyerite  Araba 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  ofthe  East  eitber  Ło 
tbe  Red  Sea  or  tbe  Peraian  Golf.  Tbe  people  of  'Oman, 
the  soutb-east  province  of  Arabia,  weie  among  tbe  fore- 
most  of  these  navigatorB  (EUMe&'0di*8  Gulden  Meadows, 
MS.,  and  The  Aecountt  o/Two  Mohammedan  TrattUers 
of  the  9th  Ceniury),  It  was  customary,  probably  to 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delays  ofthe  narrow  seas,  for  the 
ahipfl  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to  tranaship  their  car- 
goes  at  the  StraiŁ  of  B&b  el-Mandeb  to  Egyptian  and 
other  yessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agatb.  §  103,  p.  190;  anon, 
Pei^L  §  26,  p.  277,  ed.  Muller).  Tbe  fleets  appear  to 
have  sailed  about  tbe  aiitumnid  equlnox,  ańd  retumed 
in  December  or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  H,  N,  vi, 
c.  xxiii,  §  26 ;  comp.  PeripL  passim).  Jerome  says  that 
the  navigation  was  eztremely  tedious.  At  the  present 
day  the  yoyages  are  periodical  and  guided  by  the  sea- 
Bons  $  but  the  old  skill  of  tbe  seamen  has  neaily  depart- 
ed,  and  they  are  extremely  timid,  rarely  venturing  far 
from  the  coast 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries  tbe 
most  important  sea-trade  of  the  Kast,  contained  porta 
of  .cclebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Eziongeber  alone  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bibie.  Tbe  Heroopolitic 
Gulf  is  of  tbe  chief  interest — it  was  near  to  Goshen ;  it 
was  the  acene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  was 
alao  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Heruopolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
Hero,  and  its  site  has  been  probably  identified  with  tbe 
modern  AbCt-Kesheid,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By 
the  consent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  sixty-eight  miles  (according  to  the 
liinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  tbe  Arabie  called 
cl-Kulzum,  near  the  modern  Suez,  which  is  close  to  the 
prtsmt  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has  onły  an 
unsafe  anchorage  with  very  shoal  water.  On  the  shore 
of  the  Heroopolitic  Gulf  was  also  Arsinoii,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  its  site  has  not  been  settled. 
Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the  southem  frontier 
of  Egypt,  rosę  to  importance  uuder  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans;  it  is  now  of  no  notę.  On  tbe  western 
coast  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modem  town  el-Kuseir,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  coramunication  with  the  old  route  to  Coptos. 
On  the  Arabian  coast  the  priucipal  ports  are  Mu^eileh, 
Yembo*  (the  port  of  el-Medineh),  Jiddab  (the  port  of 
Bfekkeh),  and  Mukhft,  by  ns  commonty  written  Mocha. 
Tbe  Red  Sea  in  most  parts  affords  anchorage  for  country 
yessels  well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  tbe  reefiy  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian  shore 
(called  **  shurClm,"  sing.  **  sharm")  indent  the  land.  Of 
these  the  anchorage  called  es-Sbarm,  at  the  southem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  yery  ancien  t 
times,  unąuestionably  great  The  carliest  records  tell 
of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Arabs.  Althongh  the  ports  of  the  Pcrsian  Gulf  received 
a  part  ofthe  Indian  traffic,  and  the  Hirayeritic  maritime 
cities  in  the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba,  the  trade  with  Egypt  was,  we  must  belieye,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolitic 
Gulf  sccms  proyed  by  the  absencc  of  any  important 
Pbaraontc  remains  farther  south  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  rendered  the 
nayigation,  always  dangerous,  morę  difficult :  it  destroyed 
tbe  former  anchorages,  and  madę  it  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  baye  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  de- 
cay  of  the  commerce  of  Egj^pt.  We  have  seen  that  the 
k>ng-voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Red-Sea 
^tift  at  the  strait;  and -Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  aAer 

iding  Arsinoe  and  endeayoring  to  reopcn  the  old 
1  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoncd  the  npper  route  and 


established  the  soathera  road  from  his  new  city  Berenice, 
on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  Coptoe,  on  the 
Nile.  Strabo  tells  os  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the 
dangers  encountered  in  navigating  the  sea  (xTii,  1,  §  45\ 
Though  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diyerted,  anfficient 
seems  to  haye  remained  to  keep  in  existeDoe  the  former 
ports,  though  they  haye  long  sińce  utterly  diaappeared. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced  by  tbe  decaying 
State  of  Egypt  and  ibe  route  to  Palmyra  (until  the  fali 
of  the  latter).  fiut  eyen  its  best  state  at  this  time  can* 
not  haye  been  such  as  to  make  us  belieye  that  the  120 
ships  sailing  from  Myos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(ii,  y,  §  12),  were  other  than  an  annual  convoy.  The 
wars  of  Heraclius  and  Chosroes  affected  the  trade  uf 
Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  Golf. 
Eg^'pt  had  fallen  Iow  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  occnpa- 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  notę  that  AIexandna  evra 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  in* 
significant  But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  late- 
ly  rendered  it  the  great  thoroughfare  to  India. 

RED  SEA,  Passaob  of.  The  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites  out  of  Egypt  was  their  independence^day  and 
the  datę  of  tbe  nation's  birth.  As  such  it  is  always  re- 
ferred  to  in  Scripture  in  terms  of  lofty  jubilee  and  de- 
yout  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Jehoyah,  which 
was  so  strikingly  dis])layed  at  almost  eyery  stepb  Two 
hundred  and  8ixtecn  years  before  this  eyent,  their  patri- 
arch,  Jacob,  had  left  the  land  of  his  childhood  and  old 
age,  and  emigratcd  with  all  his  family  to  Egypt,  then 
tbe  most  highly  cultiyated  land  on  eartfa.  Settled  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country*,  they  had  grown  to 
a  population  of  some  two  millions  of  soala.  Diyine 
Proyidence  had  speciaUy  fostered  them.  But  now,  for 
about  eighty  years,  the  Egyptian  goyerament,  under  a 
new  and  jealous  dynasty,  had  adopted  a  seyere  policy 
towards  them,  and  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  seryitude.  Neyertheleas,  Jehoyah  had  not 
forsaken  them.  Moses  had  been  in  proceas  of  training 
all  these  latcr  years  as  an  instrument  for  their  deliyer- 
auce,  and  the  time  had  at  length  arriyed  for  their  eman- 
cipation.  We  need  not  here  reyiew  tbe  mighty  acti 
of  diyine  interference  by  which  the  Egyptian  conrt  were 
finally  compelled  to  grant  the  release  of  the  Hebrew& 
We  will  come  at  once  to  the  scenes  of  their  exit  from 
the  country.  The  region  where  it  occurred  is  not  only 
memorable  from  the  inspired  narratiye  of  that  cvent, 
but  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  natural  features,  and 
interesting  on  aooount  of  the  modem  associationa  ofthe 
yicinity. 

Goshen,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Israelitos  in 
Eg}*pt,  was  an  CKtension  eastward  of  the  **  Delta,'*  or 
triangular  alluyial  plain  around  the  mouths  ofthe  Nile. 
It  seems  to  haye  corresponded  substantially  to  the  pres- 
ent yalley  of  TumeilaU  which  is  a  fertile,  tongue-shapcd 
tract  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  aycraging  abont 
two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  extending  along  the  present 
niilway  which  branches  off  to  Ismailia  from  the  direct 
linę  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Westward  Goshen 
probably  included,  likewise,  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
adjoining  Delta.  The  ruins  scattered  along  the  eon- 
tinuation  of  the  yalley,  still  farther  east,  are  thought  to 
indicate  a  popnlous  region  there  likewise,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Goshen  is  usually  extended  considerably  far- 
ther in  that  direction ;  but  tho  neglect  of  irrigation  has 
allowed  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  eitber  side  to  en- 
croach  upon  this  narrow  tract,  so  that  it  is  now  almost 
uninhabitabl&  The  portion  uamed  aboye,  howeyer,  is 
still  80  rich  that  it  was  sold  in  1863  for  two  million  doi- 
lars,  and  is  now  worth  much  morę.     See  Gosiien. 

The  goyerament  worka  upon  which  the  Israelites 
were  compelled  to  senre  were  pnblic  edifices  in  the  two 
cities  Pithom  and  Raamses,  or  Rameses,  doubtless  situ- 
ated  in  or  near  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  flrst  of  these 
plaoes  is  generally  identified  with  the  present  Tell  «/- 
Ketiff  a  yillage  in  the  centrę  of  the  yalley  of  Tumeilat 
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wilb  remaim  oT  ui[iqaity  in  its  rkinity.  The  other 
ii  probibly  repracnlHl  Ly  7'tU  Jtaitiii,  »  qiiadr«nguUr 
mound  011  »n  *na  •>(  tbe  Nile  opposite  Iho  modem  vil- 
lage  uf  BelbeiB,  locatcd  on  Ihe  Uimletts  branch  of  tbe 
railwi)',  (bout  KYcnteen  milea  Muth-wett  of  tlie  Turmer 
place.  The  canal  which  eonvej-«  Ihe  tureet  witer  of 
the  Nile  from  Caiiu  to  Sucz  piues  thioiigh  both  tbeae 
Tillagea,  parallel  with  the  rtilway,  by  wsy  of  Ismailio, 
punuiug  very  neaily  Ibe  ume  lioe  u  Łbe  incient  one 
coTUUiicCed  for  the  ume  puq»He,  Lia  choked  up  aud 
oblilerated  for  mmy  cenluries.  By  Cbit  ronie  tmall 
craft,  during  the  Komui  peiiotl  and  Ihe  Middle  Ages, 
useil  to  fuTDbh  a  oommunicatiun  witb  tbe  market  at 
Uempbii  for  tbe  ciiizena  of  Clyama,  which  was  aiui- 
■ted  in  tbe  immediate  Ticioity  of  Suez,  u  tram  of  che 
name  atUl  aUeeL  The  Suez  Cana],  which  was  opened 
in  1869  foi  nBvigaCion  between  the  HediterraDeaD  lUd 
the  Red  Sea,  hia  madę  thii  nei^bbarbood  puhlic  lo 
tbouHndi  of  perKina  tTarelling  acroea  the  iathmui  to 
India  and  Cbina,  a*  large  ueamen  saildireclly  throD(;h 
It  fiom  European  porta  to  theae  diHant  landa.  Thow 
wfaa  wiih  to  see  moteofEi^ptcan  diiembark  at  Alei- 
■iidria,  Uke  the  can  for  Cairu,  and  thence  back  by  way 
of  lamailia,  interceptitig  tbeir  vessd  again  at  Suez. 
Tbiu  m«t  of  Łhe  apole  rendered  memorable  by  tbe  ex- 
odua  of  tbe  laraelitea  bave  been  rapidly  >een,  at  leaet 
from  a  diuance,  by  multitudet  of  pasieagera  on  thcii 
wBj  to  and  from  the  morę  dialant  East.  Tbe  abrupt 
contact  of  modem  improTementa  with  tbeae  ancient 
teenee  is  eakiilated,  perhapa,  to  dianpate  aoEoe  of  the 

oatudly  tbrowa  around  tbem,  but  deepens  rather  tłuui 
leiaent  theii  intereat  by  the  famUiuity  of  approacb. 

ire  prepared  lo  foUow 


in  tbeir 


I  of  theiT 
of  tbe  Paan>ver,  carreaponding  in  aur 


when  the  Israeljlinh  leader  ni 


apUce 


Tbe  ucred  meal  was  citen  in  hane,  the  dełlroyinf;  an- 
gtl  at  midnight  amoM  al)  ihe  firai-bam,  and  ly  the 
moming  ligbt  the  larselitish  boet  were  od  their  march. 
Aa  it  ia  expreie1y  alaled  that  "<jod  led  Łbem  not  by 
the  way  of  the  land  of  Ihe  Philialineii, . . .  but  by  Ihe 
way  of  the  wildenieM  of  the  Red  Sea"  (not  the  deeert 
beiween  Cairo  and  Suu,aa  Palmer  Ihinlo  [£'inał/ro)n 
Ihe MoiiiinKnU,p.Hi],hui  tbe  great  deaeit  ore^11hit- 
Belf),we  Bie  >ure  that  they  took  the  direct  soulb-eauerly 
route  lowarda  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  donbtleH 
corresponding  aubBlanltally  wilh  the  modem  pilgrim 
road.  Thia  way  would  lead  tbem  oni  of  Ihe  fertile  val- 
ley  of  Goaben  acrosa  a  rolling  giarelly  plain  between 
Iow  billa  of  abifling  aand  the  whole  dialanee.     There 

make  rapid  progreoi  Tbey  bad  but  liltle  houiiebold 
alutf,  for  Orienlals,  cłpccially  thnae  of  nomadic  babita 
aueb  aa  the  laraeliies  inherited  from  tbeir  lent-dwell- 
ing  forefalbert,  are  not  apt  to  encumber  Ifaemielirea 
much  with  fumiture.  Riin-water  woold  be  abundant 
in  Ihe  pila  and  rocka  along  their  palb  at  that  lime  ot 
the  year,  and  they  carried  witb  Ihcm  provi>iDni  enongh 
to  laaC  acTcral  daya.  Tbeir  firat  day  waa  a  long  one, 
and  they,  no  doubt,  were  amctoua  lo  fali  as  loon  ae  po»- 
Hblfl  inio  the  main  Haj  road.  Thrar  fint  camp  is  cali- 
ed8nccoth,or''bootbs"(Eiod.xii,87!  xiii,  W);  Numb. 
xxxiii,  5G),  probably  ■  rough  kban,  like  Ihose  eslsb- 
lished  in  all  ages  along  Ibis  tboroughfare.  The  prea- 
ent  Derbel-Bto,anorthera  branchofthe  greatpilgrim 
toule,  ieada  direct  from  Belbeia.  ąouih-wesl  down  the 
valley  by  way  of  Rubeihy  and  Aweibet,  and  falli  inlo 
the  main  tłaj  niid  at  Ihe  caetle  of  Ajrfld,  nxty  mi]es 
from  Belbeia.  AjrOd  haa  been  Ibenght  by  many  lo 
cormpond  lo  the  iiexl  atation  nfthe  Isiaelilea. "  Etham, 
in  ihe  edge  of  Ihe  wildemeiw"  (Exod.  xiii,  W;  Mumb. 
zxxiii,6).     U  ia  B  loug-eatablished  Egypiiau  outpeet 
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on  tbe  froiitier  of  the  desert.  The  whole  air  of  the  sa- 
ered  narralive  giyes  us  the  impressioa  tbat  thU  waa  a 
great  landraark  for  Łravellere,  and  tbat  it  formed  the 
first  or  imtuediate  point  of  destination  for  the  Uebrews 
on  their  journey.  If  this  be  Etham,  it  will  be  necesaa- 
ry  to  allow  thirty  miles  for  each  day*8  journey,  which, 
under  tbe  preasing  circumatanoes,  is  not  extravagant, 
although  an  ordinary  day'A  march  in  caravan  is  only 
about  twenty  miles.    See  Etham. 

At  Etham  tbe  Israelites  received  this  divine  com* 
mand :  "  Turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdól  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon :  befóre 
it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea"  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This 
direction  must  be  carefuUy  exaroined,  as  it  is  the  only 
precise  description  we  have  of  the  actual  crossing-place 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  tbe  Ismelites.  It  is  substantially  re- 
peated  iu  ver.  9,  where  tbe  Egyptians  are  sald  to  hare 
overtaken  the  Hebrews  **encamping  by  tbe  sea,  be- 
aide  Pi-bahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon.'*  Of  the  namea 
of  these  localities  no  tracę  at  present  exiat8;  their  iden> 
Łification,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  a  compariaon  of 
the  circumstancea  of  the  narrative,  with  aome  alight 
corroboration  from  the  etymology  and  historical  appli- 
cation  of  the  namea.  Three  or  four  places  have  been 
aelected  by  dtfferent  writers  aa  rivala  for  the  honor  of 
tbia  reroarkable  croaaing,  and  their  daima  ba^e  been 
Bomewhat  hotly  contested  at  timea.  We  propose  calm- 
15'  and  carefully  to  diacuss  their  reapectire  merita,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  explicit  terma  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
oount,  irreapective  of  any  theological  conaiderations  aa 
to  whether  the  miracle  inrolyed  may  thna  be  enhanced 
or  leaaened.  We  take  them  up  iu  their  geographical 
order. 

1.  On  the  MedUerrcmean  Skore, — M.  Brugach  haa  re- 
oeutly  diacoyered  a  new  croasing-place  for  the  laraelites 
on  their  pasaage  out  of  Egypt,  which,  on  acconnt  both 
of  the  famę  of  the  author  and  his  confident  announce- 
roent,  has  attracted  no  little  attention  (^IJExodt  et  les 
Monuments  E^yptient:  Diacoura  prononce  k  Toccasion 
du  Congres  International  d*Orientalistea  2i  Londres, 
par  Henri  Brugsch-Bey,  delćgue  de  son  Altesse  Ismael 
Premier,  le  Khedive  d'£gypte ;  accoropagne  d'une  carte 
[Leipsic,  J.  C.  Uinrichs,  1872, 8vo],  p.86).  Ile  concei  ves 
tbat  they  did  not  erosa  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  a  noted 
morass — the  Sirbonian  Bog  of  antiquity,  the  modern 
Sabdket  Bardaw&l — a  shallow  lakę  aloiig  the  Mcditer- 
ranean,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  He 
thinks  be  has  found  all  the  names  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count  in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  and  tbat  he  has  succeed- 
ed  in  identifying  them  with  modem  localities.  Thua 
On  he  aeta  down  as  equivalent  to  Anu,  a  city,  according 
to  him,  in  the  Ueroopolitic  nome.  Pi-beseth  or  Bubas- 
tis  is,  of  course,  TeU-Bast,  Goshen  he  traces,  through 
the  hieroglyphical  Phaoouasa,  to  the  modern  KOs  or 
Facus ;  and  in  the  Sethroitic  nome  on  the  north  of  this 
he  finds  mcntion  of  Pithan  and  Sukkoth,  with  Pi-ram- 
aes,  or  Rameaes,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Etham  he 
conjecturea  to  be  Khetam,  noticed  aa  anotber  of  three 
ancieot  stations  in  this  latter  region  of  Tanis-Rameses; 
the  remaining  one  adjoining  being  Migdol,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  tbe  Magdolum  of  classical  writera,  and 
tbe  present  Tell  cs-Semut.  Baal-Zephon  becomes  Moun  t 
Casius,  and  Pi-hahiroth  is  the  entrance  upon  the  nar- 
row  sand-beacb  separating  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Sirbonian  Lakę  just  east  of  Pelusium.  Many  of  these 
identitications,  which  M.Brugsch  gives  with  great  brev- 
ity,  and  without  the  detailed  autbority,  the  reader  might 
reasonably  question,  both  on  the  ground  of  strained  ety- 
roological  resemt^lance  and  inadequate  historical  data 
for  positioD.  But  we  prefer  to  cali  attention  to  a  few 
palpable  discrepancies  with  the  acriptural  narrative, 
which  seeni  to  put  this  locality  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  uotwithstanding  the  author's  claim  of  their  perfect 
accord.  To  be  surę,  the  Hebrews,  on  this  iheory,  sim- 
ply  threadecl  Iźheir  way  along  a  narrow  beach  till  they 
pame  to  a.bar  vbi£U.aUowed  them  an  easy  crossing- 
place  over  the  marsh,  and  M.  Bi^ugscfa  caudidly  admita 


(p.  32),  <*  The  miracle,  it  ia  tnie,  then  oeaaes  to  be  a 
miracle ;  bot  let  ua  acknowledge,  with  all  stDoeńtj, 
tbat  Divine  Providence  alwaya  maintaios  ita  plaoe  aod 
autbority."    What  childlike  faith ! 

In  the  iirat  place,  it  certainly  was  tbe  Red  Ses  that 
the  laraelitea  croased  on  thia  occaaion.     Tnie,  the  bis- 
toiy  in  £xodu8  doea  not  explicitly  name  the  body  of 
water,  but  the  immediate  context  aml  other  paaaages 
of  Scripture  do  so  most  definitely  and  unequivocally 
(£xod.  xr,  4-22 ;  Deut.  xi,  4 ;  Josh.  iv,  23 ;   xxiv,  6 ; 
Psa.  cvi,  9;  cxxxvi,  13, 15,  etc).    Joaepbus  diatinctJy 
understanda  it  ao  {Ant,  ii,  15, 1),  and  the  New -Test. 
writera  are  equally  elear  (Acta  xii,  36;  HeU.  xi,  29> 
Even  M.  Brugsch  has  felt  himself  obliged  on  bis  map 
to  cali  the  Sirbonian  Sea  Yam  Suf^  the  Hebrew  name 
exclu8ively  applied  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  thua  oommit- 
ting  a  twofold  blunder. 

In  tbe  next  place,  tbe  route  which  this  theory  selects 
for  the  Israelites  on  aetting  out  is  exactly  the  one  which 
they  avoided.  **Aod  it  came  to  pa&s  when  PhanK>h 
had  let  tiie  people  go,  that  God  leci  them  not  through 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistinea,  although  that 
was  near, . . .  but  God  led  the  people  about,  through  tbe 
way  of  tbe  wildemeaa  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  17, 
18).  Moreover,  it  makea  no  proper  account  of  the  ab- 
nipt  tum,  or  rather  retrogreasion,  on  their  way  ia  onkr 
to  reach  the  aea  (Exod.  xiv,  2). 

Finally,  thia  view  is  whoUy  unsupported  by  any  lo- 
cal  tradition,  and  requirea  a  displacement  of  the  well- 
settled  positiona  of  Marah,  Elim,  etc.  Thia  latter  M. 
Bragacb  locatea  at  "the  place  which  tbe  £gi*ptiaa 
monuments  deaignato  by  the  name  of  Aalim  or  Tent- 
lim ;  that  ia  to  aay,  *  the  city  of  iiabea,'  aituated  near  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  in  a  northerly  direction.**  Moses,  how- 
ever,  apeaka  of  no  "  city"  there,  much  leaa  ao  large  a  one 
as  Heroopolis,  which  M.  fimgsch  aeta  down  there  on 
hia  map;  but  only  of  some  weUs  and  palms. 

This  view  of  tbe  Red-Sea  crossing  M.  Brugsch  reiter- 
ates  in  his  latest  work  (Ge$ch,  A  f^yptau,  Leip&  1877), 
but "  he  has  not  won  a  single  Egyptologist  of  notę  to  a 
theory  which  demands  so  many  conjectures  in  geogni- 
phy  and  such  fanciful  analogies  in  philology"  (Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  in  tbe  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1877,  p.  544). 

2,  Atłke  ''Biłter  Laitef."— These  are  a  aeries  of  shal- 
low ponds  of  brackish  water,  some  of  them  of  vcry  con- 
siderable  extent,  stretching  at  intervala  from  the  faead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  stre 
supposed  to  have  formerly  constituted  a  continuous  wa- 
ter connection  between  those  two  great  seas,  which  has 
sińce  been  broken  by  a  change  of  level,  leaving  these 
isolated  basios  partly  salt  from  the  remnant  of  sea- 
water.  A  few  geological  evidences  in  support  of  tbis 
theory  have  been  adduced,  the  most  palpable  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  sea-shells,  of  the  same  character  wii  h 
those  now  thrown  up  by  tbe  Red  Sea,.  may  be  mx*ii 
along  the  shore  of  these  lakes  (see  Dr.  Harman,  Egypt 
and  the  J/oly  Landy  p.  106).  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  continuity  of  these  bodies  of  water  in  earlier  tiroes. 
(See  furthcr  in  Laborde,  Ccmmentaire  Giographiqut  sur 
CExode  [Paris,  1841,  foL],  p. 79  a.) 

The  great  bedof  the  Bitter  Lakes  extends  in  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  direction,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  sand-bank  4000  to  5000  meters  long,  which 
is  seldom  morę  than  one  meter  higher  than  the  sea.  It 
is  forty  to  fifty  lower  than  the  water-Ievel  of  the  sea 
basin,  and  from  plain  indications  was  once  covered  with 
the  sea  (Du  Bois  Airoee,  in  the  Deser,  de  t Egypt,  3fod,  i, 
188  sq.,  Ist  ed.).  Before  it  liad  a  connection  with  the 
Nile  by  meaus  of  the  well-known  canal,  and  thus  re- 
ceived  fresh  water,  its  waters  were  bitter  (Strabo,  xrii, 
804).  It  is  a  favorite  theory  that  it  was  originally 
embraced  in  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf  (Stickel,  in  the 
Stud,  V,  Kritiken,  1850,  p.  328  sq.).  Yet  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  ancient  Heroopolis  was  situated  in  the  inner 
comer  of  the  Arabian  Sea  (Stnbo,  xvi,  767 ;  xvii,  83&; 
Pliny,  vi,  33),  and  that  veaseLa  aiikd  thance  (Strabo,  « 
xvi,  768) ;  but  morę  probably  this  city  was  located  £u 
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noTth  of  Clysma,  the  modern  Kolsam,  near  the  present 
Suez  (Ptolemy,  ir,  5, 14,  and  54 ;  Ttinerar  A  nton.  p.  107, 
ed.  Wess.),  namely,  somewhere  abouŁ  the  modem  Abu- 
Keiahcd,  or  Mukfar  (Knobel,  Commentar  zu  Ezodus^ 
p.  140  8q.).  Ita  ruina  are  atill  yisible  there  (Champol- 
lion,  Egypte,  ii,  88).  Its  importanoe  gave  name  to  the 
entire  adjacent  nome  and  to  ttie  contiguoutł  gulf.  Both 
were  likewise  morę  properiy  deaignated  from  ArsinoS, 
wbich  was  situated  near  the  present  bead  of  the  bay 
(see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography^  a.  v. 
*' ArBinoS*').  Thifl  latter  seems  to  hare  been  the  official 
designation  of  the  place  which  was  popularly  termed 
Clysma  (namely,  the  beachf  rd  Kkiiafia  [Reland,  Palauii" 
nci,  p.  472, 556]). 

A  rise  of  the  intermediate  land  has  been  inferred 
from  the  stoppage  of  the  ancieiit  canal  along  this  linc ; 
but  this  can  readily  be  acoouited  for  by  the  drifting-in 
of  sand  and  the  neglect  of  the  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  no  materia!  change  of  level  has  taken  place 
in  this  region  in  modem  times  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  fresh-water  canal  now  actoally  con- 
reys  water  from  the  Nile  to  Saez,  just  as  it  formerly 
did,  without  any  considerable  eutring  for  that  parpoae. 
The  brackishness  of  these  lakes  merely  argues  a  con- 
nection  at  some  period  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
necessarily  with  the  Red  Sea  likewise,  and  the  shella 
and  other  marinę  indications  are  probably  traces  of  this 
connection  only.  In  fact,  the  immense  lagoon  of  Lakę 
Menzaleh  still  reaches  almost  to  Lakę  Timsah,  the  prin- 
cipel  or  deepesŁ  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing  but  flats  and  marshes  in  this  direction;  whereas 
southerly  the  Suez  Canal  reąuired  exten8ive  excava- 
tions  for  its  continuance  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  cutting  in 
some  placcs,  not  through  sand  and  silted  dehris  merely, 
but  through  firm  strata  of  clay  and  crystalline  alabaster. 

This  theory  rests  upon  so  problematical  a  foundation 
that  it  has  not  been  much  resorted  to  in  this  discussion 
except  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  location  of 
the  laraelites*  crossing  at  Suez,  by  way  of  showing  that 
the  water  at  the  latter  point  was  deeper  anciently  than 
now,  and  so  preserYing  the  greatcr  appearance  of  a  mir- 
ade  in  the  case.  It  is  thns  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
Calmet  and  Robinson,  and  by  several  later  writers. 
But  for  this  purpose,  if  it  prores  anything,  it  prores  too 
much ;  for  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Red  Sea 
extended  thus  far  north,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek 
for  any  other  place  of  crossing,  so  far  aa  a  sufficiency  of 
water  is  concemed. 

Aside  from  these  geological  and  theological  specula- 
tions,  there  is  in  favor  of  this  crossing-place  only  the 
ahorter  dlstance  from  Belbeis,  rendering  it  an  casy  three 
days*  jouraey  of  only  fifteen  miles  per  day  to  any  point 
that  might  be  selected  in  the  yicinity  of  Ismailia.  The 
attempt  of  Fttrst  {fJebrew  Leońcony  p.  766)  to  identify 
Baal-zephon  with  Heroopolis  is  merę  conjecture;  and 
.  his  remark  that  Migdol  is  the  Magdolum  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  159)  is  founded  on  a  mistake  (repeated  in  Smith's 
JHet,  of  Greek  atii  Roman  Geography,  ii,  246),  for  Mc- 
giddo  in  Palestine  is  doubtless  there  intended.  (See 
Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  207.)  The  Magdolum  of  Egypt 
was  twelre  miles  west  of  Pelusium  {Antoninę  Itineruiyf 
p.  14),  entirely  too  remote  for  the  precise  indication  of 
locality  in  the  Mosaic  narratire. 

Against  the  location  of  the  miracle  at  the  Bitter 
Lakes  are  the  fullowing  facts  in  the  Biblical  text:  (1.) 
In  order  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  sea  (if  thus  far 
north)  the  Israelites  would  be  obliged  to  start,  not  by 
**  the  way  of  the  wildemess,'*  as  the  text  states,  but  pre- 
ctsely  by  that  direct  **way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines" 
which  the  text  expressly  says  they  did  not  take  (Exod. 
xiii,  17, 18).  (2.)  There  would  be  no  change  of  their 
course  requisite  or  possible  in  order  to  reach  this  point, 
as  the  word  **tttm"  (xiv,  2)  demands;  they  were  al- 
ready  going  on  the  direct  aod  only  route  they  could 
well  have  taken.  Indeed,  if  the  region  of  Lakę  Timsah 
were  then  so  Iow  as  to  be  fiUedfrom  the  Red  Sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  water  from  the  Mediterranean 


on  the  other  side  oould  have  been  kept  out,  and  theii 
there  would  be  a  continuous  lake  fn>m  sea  to  sea,  and  a 
miracle  would  have  been  necessar^*,  at  all  hazards,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  passage  any  where.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  occasion  to  **  turn"  at  all,  for  that  maiter.  (8.)  In  that 
case  Pharaoh's  obserration  (yer.  3,  4),  **  The  children 
of  Israel  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wildemess  hath 
shut  them  in,*'  would  have  been  rery  inapt;  at  least,its 
force  is  not  at  all  elear;  for,  go  which  way  they  might, 
the  materiał  obstacle  would  be  the  same,  viz.  the  water 
merely.  (4.)  There  is  no  local  or  historical  tradition 
confirmatory  of  this  spot;  in  short,  circumstances  on 
this  theory  ąre  all  so  uncertain  and  ill-defined  that  we 
may  safely  dismiss  it  as  altogether  hypothetical.  If  we 
are  to  determine  anything  definite  conceming  the  place 
of  the  transaction,  it  must  l>e  based  upon  the  known  re- 
lations  of  the  localities  as  they  now  exi8t. 

Kaliach  thinks  {Commeni,  on  Kxod.  ad  loc.)  that  the 
Israelites  tnraed  northward* ;  but  in  that  case  likewise, 
as  Shaw  long  sińce  observed  {Trarels,  p.  811),  they 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  have  become  "  entangled 
in  the  land"  nor  '*shut  in  by  the  wildemess,"  fur  all 
would  have  been  free  before  them  to  eacape ;  in  fact,  they 
would  bave  been  oiily  pursiiing  a  morę  direct  ruute  to 
Canaan. 

8.  At  Suez.—Th\%  location  of  the  erent  in  question 
bas  a  far  greater  array  of  na  mes  in  its  support,  among 
the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Dr.  £.  Robinson  (in  the 
Biblical  Reposiłory,  1882,  p.  753  sq.,  repeated  m  his  BibL 
Ret,  i,  80),  who  folio  wed  in  the  wake  of  Niebuhr  (7Vtfr- 
eU  inArabiOf  translated  by  Ucron  [Edinb.  1792],  i,  198, 
451),  and  whose  view8  have  been  substantially  repro- 
duced  by  the  latest  writera.  Other  important  authori- 
ties  on  the  same  side  are  Laborde  {Commenłaire  Geo- 
grapkigue,  p,  77) f^ho  cites,  as  having  adopted  it  with 
some  rooditication,  the  earlier  writers,  I^e  Clerc,G.  Baer, 
Du  Bois  Aimee,  Salrator,  etc,  to  whom  w/e  add  the  au- 
thor  of  Murra}f»  Hand-iookfor  Er/ypt  (ed.  1878),  p.279; 
Keil,  Commenł,  on  the  Pentatmch  (Clarke's  translation, 
Edinb.  1866, 3  rols.  8vo),  ii,  46  8q»  The  obvious  j^urport 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  as  the  plac« 
of  the  Israelites'  passage  is,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
claimer  of  most  of  its  advocateB,  to  reduce  the  miracle 
to  its  minimum  terms,  and  to  find  a  spot  where  it  is 
practicable  by  merely  natural  forces.  This  has  created 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  most  readem,  and 
induced  a  controrersy  not  always  temperate  or  logical. 
Let  us  look  at  the  arguments  on  both  sides  from-scriptu* 
rai  sources  purely. 

In  favor  of  this  view  we  may  say  that — (1.)  The  dis- 
tance  from  Belbeis  (assuming  that  to  corresJMnd  sub- 
stantially with  the  site  of  Rameses)  suiiiciently  agrecs 
with  the  requirements  of  a  three  days'  march,  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  linę.  (2.)  The  generał 
direction  is  about  the  required  one  for  the  Israelites  at 
the  outset.  (3.)  The  adjoiuing  localities  are  thought 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Scripture  account;  thus 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Migdól  (the  tower)  answers 
to  some  fortress  on  Jebel  At&kah.  (4.)  There  are  shoals 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  across  the  channel  at  this  point, 
so  that  an  east  wind  might  readily  lay  it  bare;  and  it 
is,  moreorer,  so  narrow  that  the  Israelites  could  easily 
cross  in  the  few  hours  prcsumed  to  hare  been  occupied 
in  the  passage. 

Other  features  of  this  locality  do  not  well  tally  with 
the  reąuirements  of  the  case,  and  some  appear  abso- 
lutely  to  contradict  the  Biblical  statements.  £vcn  the 
above  coincidences— cspecially  the  last — when  morę 
closely  cxamined,  do  not  prove  satisfactor^'.  (1.)  The 
direction  to  ^'tum''  from  the  regular  oourse  hitherto 
pursued  by  the  fugitives  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
explanatiou  on  thia  view.  The  word  is  an  emphatic 
one,  not  the  ordinary  *'i^0»  or  H^d,  to  tum  aside  o^ 
awaiff  but  3Vr,  to  return,  tum  backj  viz.  actually  retro* 
grade.  (Ewald,  who  treats  the  record  in  his  usuaUy  ta^ 
bitraiy  and  irrererent  manner,  is  yet  too  good  a  scholar 
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not  to  feel  the  furce  of  thu  espreasion,  whieh  he  oon- 
strues  by  saying  that  Mosea  "led  the  hoet  half-way 
back"  [//m/.  o/Israel  (traiislated  by  Martineaa,  Londoa, 
1869, 5  ToLs.  8vo),  ii,  69]).  At  least  a  marked  digresBion 
or  decotir  is  required  to  meet  the  significance  of  tbia 
term.  fiut  Suez  is  directiy  on  the  b^ten  track  of  all 
ages,  and  precisely  in  the  linę  whicb  the  laraelites  had 
already  been  pursuing.  It  is  tnie  the  immemorial  Haj 
route  does  not  actually  come  down  to  the  village  of  Suez 
itself,  aa,  of  course,  it  does  not  croes  the  head  of  the  golf 
there ;  it  paaaea  a  mile  or  two  abore,  ao  aa  to  avoid  the 
water.  Bat  this  amall  di^ergence  would  be  ąuite  inoon- 
aiderable  in  the  direction  of  a  whole  day^a  march ;  for 
the  order  to  "  tum,"  be  it  obeeired,  was  given  at  Etham 
before  aetting  out  the  third  day,  not  near  its  cloae,  or  in 
the  rictnity  of  the  aea,  where  the  differenoe  in  direction 
might  have  been  morę  peToeptible.  Thia  laat  conaid- 
eration  is,  therefore,  altogether  too  insigniflcant  to  Juati- 
fy  the  Hebrew  term.  (2.)  Nonę  of  the  plaoea  given  in 
the  Biblical  aooount  aa  fixing  the  apot  determine  it  at 
Suez.  £ven  Jebel  At&kah,  if  Migdol,  ia  too  far  away 
to  be  naturally  aelected  for  auch  a  minutę  specificatlon 
of  the  immediate  acene.  Any  point  from  Ras  AtAkah 
to  the  aonth  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakea  would  be  ''eaat" 
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of  (or  '*  befure**)  that  mountain  in  this  generał 
Aa  for  Pi-hahiroth  (whether  Hebrew  for  mouth  of  tke 
rarinesy  or,  aa  is  morę  likely,  Goptic  for  ike  Medge--jpial)^ 
it  finds  no  apecial  adaptation  to  any  place  in  that  neii^h- 
borhood.     The  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Aj  rud  fiuls 
utterly,  for  the  Hebrew  and  Arabie  names  bave  bat  one 
radical  letter  in  commoli.     £qttally  unsatisfactory  ia 
every  effort  to  discover  Baal-zephon  in  any  promineot 
landmark  north  of  Jebel  Atakah.     (Some  writera  refer 
Migdol  to  Muktala,  but  this  aeems  to  be  mn  error  for 
the  pass  McaUulah,  and  therefore  fails  of  Tertkal  oorre- 
spondence.)    There  is  in  that  direction  nothin^  bat  a 
fliat,  monotonous  tiact  of  sand,  with  no  strikinc  name  or 
object  to  fix  upon.     (8.)  At  Suez  the  Igaelitpsi,  ao  far 
from  being  hemmed  in  by  baniers  on  either  aade  and 
an  impaasable  aea  in  front,  aa  the  Biblical  ńttuiŁian  evi- 
dently  was,  had  nothing  to  do  if  they  wiahed  to  eacape 
but  to  act  just  as  ereiy  caravan  at  Suez  no  w  does,  aim* 
ply  keep  on  acrosa  the  open  pLain  aioond  the  head  of 
the  bay--an  easy,  free,  and  direct  paasage  of  aome  thiee 
or  four  miles  at  farthest.    At  SuesB  it  was  impoasible 
for  them  to  be  either  "  entangled  in  the  land"  or  *^  ahut 
in  by  the  wildemeaa.**   The  way  was  dear,  ao  far  as  nat- 
ural  obstades  or  intricacy  waa  oonoemed,  and  no  troop 
— C""— y~^pr~i  of  8ix  hundred  cavalryev€n 
W  /         w      ^"^^  effectually  cat  tbem 

\^^^^  W     offfrom  it;  certainlynoen* 

^^■^  1 1     cmy  in  the  rear  coald  hinder 

them.    (4.)  ''A  strong  east 
wind   blowing    all    night" 
acrosa  the  head  of  the  golf 
(£xod.  xiv,  21)  would  leave 
by  moming  no  ^  wali  of  wa- 
ters"  either  '*on  the  light 
hand  or  on  the  left"  of  pas* 
sengers  at  Suez.     As  will 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the 
aoundings  on  the  acoompa* 
nying  sketch  from  the  Brit* 
ish  sailing-chart,  the  chan- 
nel  opposite  Suez  is  (except, 
of  course,  the  artificial  bed 
of  the  Suez  Canal)  nowheie 
oTer  four  feet  deep  at  low- 
water,  and  not  morę  than 
one  twelfth  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  cottld  be   waded  across 
without  any  mirade  or  ex- 
tra  wind  at  all ;  in  fact,  this 
has  actually  been  done.  One 
traveller  hired  a  man  to  walk 
through  the  water  at  ebb- 
tide  at  Suez,  which  be  ef- 
fected,  holding   bis  btoda 
over    his    head   (Bfadden, 
7rapf29,  ii,  143, 150).   Soall 
the  wav  down  to  the  bar  at 
the    mouth    of   the  creek 
which  puta  up  into  Sues  tbe 
water  is  at  the  most  only 
five  or  Bix  feet  deep  (in  one 
or  two  spots),  and  genenlly 
three  or  four  at  ordinar>'  Iow 
tide,  with  a  tolerably  ani- 
form  width  of  aboot  one 
tenth   of  a    mile.     Bat  a 
powerful  and  prolonged  east 
wind,  acting  upon  the  man 
of  water  in  the  outer  or 
broad  part  of  the  bay  itaelf, 
would  so  greatly  lower  the 
tide  on  the  eastem  abore, 
where  the  channel  of  Saes 
liea,  aa  to  drain  the  latter  al' 
most,  if  not  absolutely,  dty 
throughout  its  whole  ex« 
tent.  It  is  tme  there  wodU 
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be  water  enoagb  leit  in  the  bay  iUelf  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  surrounding  tbe  poasing  boat  on  that  sidei 
but  on  the  north  tbere  would  be  no  sucb  protecŁion. 
ThuB,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  term  **waU"  is 
nsed  in  Ter.  22  in  the  sense  of  drfencey  the  explanation 
dearly  faila  to  meet  tbe  language  of  the  text :  "•  The  wa- 
ters  were  a  wali  mito  them  on  the  right  band  and  on  the 
leff  We  desiie  to  insist  on  this  fact,  and  to  us  it  ap- 
pears  decisiye  of  the  whole  iseue.  But  the  phraseology 
seema  to  us  to  be  Btronger  eyen  than  tbia  interpreta- 
tion,  The  term  ^  wali"  (TOh)  is  larely,  if  ever,  used  in 
tbia  metaphorical  sense  of  prolection,  but  invariably 
(1  Sam.  xxv,  16  is,  we  beUeve,  the  ouly  doubtful  in- 
stanoe)  signifies  aome  phyneai  barrieTf  whether  of  stone 
or  otber  materiał,  placed  morę  or  less  rertically  for  the 
pnrpose  of  protection.  Its  meaning  is  by  no  means  ful- 
fiUtti  in  the  supposition  of  a  vague  water-line,  shelring 
away  at  a  distanoe  on  one  side.  Soiely  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  minify  the  pretematural  element  in  the  dis- 
cussion  could  lead  to  the  adoption  of  so  inadeąuate  an 
interpretation ;  for  the  language,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  occurs  not  in  a  poetical  or  flgurative  oonnection, 
but  in  a  plain,  prosaic  histoiy.    The  poetical  yendon 
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of  the  transaction  (£xod.  xv,  8)  uses  much  stronger 
language :  "  The  floo<ls  ttood  upright  as  a  heap^  and  the 
depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  The 
phraseology  here,  althoogh  iigurative,  no  doubt  correct- 
ly  represeuts  ih^facti  as  seen  by  an  eye-witness.  Psa. 
lxxviii,  18,  " He  madę  the  waters  to  stand  as  a  heap" 
shows  the  same  traditional  interpretation,  and  Heb.  x, 
2  conflrms  it,  **Bapcized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea" — that  i8»  wet  with  the  spray. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  we  could  find  no  better 
crossing-plaoe  for  the  Israelites,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  reject  the  one  at  Suea  as  not  fairly  meeting  the 
scriptural  reąnirements  in  the  case. 

4,  Ai  JUu  AtAkah, — This  place  bas  been  prefened  as 
that  of  the  crossing  by  the  great  majority  of  writers 
and  traveUers,including  Pococke,  Joly,  Monconys,  Shaw, 
Ovington,  Sieard,  Bruce,  Arundide,  Raumer,  Kitto,  Olin, 
Wilson,  Durbin,  Bartlett,  Porter,  Bonar,  Murphy,  etc  It 
seems  to  us  to  meet  tbe  demands  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count  morę  perfectiy  than  any  other.  This  cape  is  sit- 
uated  about  Bix  miles,  in  a  direct  linę,  south  of  Suez, 
oppoute  the  sontbem  end  of  Jebel  Atakah.  It  is  a 
tongue  running  out  morę  than  a  mile  into  the  water 
beyoud  the  average  shoie-line,  and  oontinucd  nearly  a 

mile  farther  by  a 
shoal,  over  whicb 
the  water  at  ordi- 
nary  Iow  tide  is  not 
morę  than  fourteen 
feet  deep.  Beyond 
this  again  stretch- 
es,  for  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  in 
tbe  same  direction, 
a  lower  shoal,  cov- 
ered  nowhere  by 
morę  than  twentv- 
niue  feet  of  water 
at  Iow  tide.  Oppo- 
site  this  point  thero 
reaches  out,  for  about 
two  miles  from  the 
eastem  shore,  a  sim- 
ilar  shoal,  only  thir- 
ty  feet  under  water 
at  its  deepest  place. 
The  entire  width  of 
the  sea  at  this  point 
is  about  five  miles, 
wbile  tbe  space 
wbere  it  is  not  over 
fifteen  feet  deep  is 
but  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  chan- 
nel,  itaelf  not  over 
fifty  feet  dccp,  is  less 
than  three  quartera 
ofamilewide.  The 
sea  immediately 
above  and  belo  w  this 
spot^  in  the  channel, 
is  about  serenty  feet 
deep.  Herc,  tben, 
is  a  place  where  a 
strong  and  contin- 
ued  east  wind,  of  the 
pretematural  char- 
acter  implied  in  the 
sacred  narrative, 
might  opcn  a  pas- 
sagę  suitabłe  for  the 
occaston,  and  leave 
a  mass  of  water  fit- 
ly  coroparable  to  a 
**wall  on  either 
band."  Moreover, 
the  laraelites  would, 
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I,  emerge  aa  the  ibore  neii  Ayfln  MUu 
(Weila  of  Hosea),  the  \ety  nime  af  which,  iii  addi- 
tion  Co  other  locłl  trsdidoru,  repieaenU  Ihe  Kene  of 
the  ev«DU 

A  cloie  eiunination  of  (he  leit  itielf  confirmi  ihis 
Tiew  of  the  Irsnsulion.  It  Mys  (Giod.  xiv,  21),  "  Je- 
hoTBh  ouaed  the  •«•  U>  go  (Ti^i'.^.  """I'  H  waUi)  by  ■ 
tUang  eait  wind  all  night,  . .  .  and  Ibc  waten  wctg 
divid«d  ('Sp!a*1,  wretpiU),"  SimiUr  ia  the  language 
in  ver.  W:  "DLTido  it  (Ihe  na),  »nd  Ibe  children  of 
Iara«l  ahall  go  . . .  through  the  Midit  of  the  Bea,"  The 
■tatement  that  Ihe  wind  bicw  "all  uight"  give«  no  juit 
counienance  to  Ihe  inference  Ihat  the  Israelites  did  not 
begin  the  panage  liii  near  moniing,  and  thciefore  could 
have  gone  but  a  rery  sboR  distance  in  all,  or,  at  leail, ' 
when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  miracle  ceaaed.  For 
aught  that  appeara,  tbey  may  hare  already  wulkcd 
many  roUea,  or  even  h«ve  coutinaed  their  i 


Tnie,  the  test  ea.vs  {ver.  27),  "  The'»ea  retumed  at  the 
turning  of  the  moniing  ppa  rijci,  at  daj/bnaki 
oomp,  Judg,  xix,  25,  2B)  (o  iti  uaual  bed  (i3n">»V,  u, 
iu  jurnmial  _llou:'),"  hal  it  doea  not  necenarily  follow 
from  thia  tbit  the  Iiraelitieh  ho«t  hid  at  that  time  all 
reached  the  oppoiite  ehore.  Indeed,  rather  the  conlra- 
ry  is  intimated  by  the  sUtement,  i/icai  tuit^uaiUy  to 
thii,  that  "the  childreo  of  Itrael  walkeit  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  Ka"  (Exod.  xiv,  29).  as  if  they  mn' 
tinued  thsir  march  eome  time  afler  the  overthrav  of 
the  Egyptiana  ii.  their  rear.  Nor  ia  it  certain  from 
var.  20  that  holh  canips  remained  quict  all  the  nighl, 
although  such  might  be  Ihe  inference  at  flm  aight. 
The  Irue  itate  of  Ihe  caae  appeara  to  bnve  been  about 
thia;  the  Egi-ptiangoyertoot  the  laraelilcs  about  night- 
fall,  juit  aa  they  were  about  to  encamp  (B^ah,  in  the 
act  ofpi((Jutj/ł(i"r(oi(«,orprtparing  todosoj  rear  the 
•horę  of  the  aea  (Ter,  9),  and  marehed  down  dircctly 
upoo  Ihem  (ver.  10).  In  their  dismay  at  the  prospec't 
of  instant  destruction,  Uoeea  ordered  them  to  presa  fot- 
ward  immediately  (v«t.  15.  »SS'^1.  and  Ihrf  ihall  puli 
up  ifaket,  that  19,  break:  up  their  preparationa  for  camp). 
While  they  were  doing  thia  the  wind  aprang  up,  which 
did  not  luli  till  daylighu  Aa  Ihey  were  marchiiig  to 
the  beaih  the  guardian  pillar  »ok  iCa  poailion  in  their 
rear  (ver.  llł).  and  so  foUowed  them  all  nighl  aa  a  lighl 
to  their  sleps  (ver.  20).  When  thev  had  rearhed  Ihe 
middle  of  the  aea  (ver.  21),  and  the  Egypliana  were 
not  tar  bchiiid  them  (ver.  22),  the  morning  began  to 
dawn  Cver.2i),Bnd  to  prezent  Ihe  enemy  from  oFcruk- 
ing  the  fugiiircs  the  march  of  the  Egyptiana  waa  m\~ 
Mculoualy  relarded,  ao  that  they,  in  their  panic,  were 
about  to  retreat  (ver.  25).  Thia  they  would  hardW 
have  thoughtof  doing  had  they  been  nearly  aero»s,or 
had  it  been  but  a  tiule  way  to  ihe  opposiw  shore:  in- 
dced,  cvery  rcferenoe  lo  their  destruction  ahowa  that 
they  were  yet  iu  the  middle  of  the  aea.  So,  loo,  was 
Moaea  apparently  at  thia  juncture,  when,  at  hia  exlend- 


ed  rod,  the  waler  behind  the  hoat— who  had  gained 
aomewhat  by  the  delay  of  ihe  enemy— began  lo  ikU, 
and  the  Egj^ptiana  acWally  tumed  lo  flee,  but  were 
ovenalien  in  the  heart  of  ihe  aea  (rer.  27),  while  the 
Ianelil«a  continued  their  march  through  the  channel. 
alill  open  in  front  oT  them  (ver.  29),  till  they  reached 
the  ahore,  which  the  fullowing  narea  aoon  atrewed  wiih 
the  corpwa  of  Ihe  foe(ver.80).  From  thia  recital  ofin- 
eidenlB  in  the  exact  order  of  the  teit,  it  appeais  tbat 
the  march  really  laaled  aome  part  of  tbe  night,  and  we 
conaequent1y  reijnire  >  conaiderable  width  of  waler  for 
i  ils  occurreiice. 

KAa  At^kah,  too,  aeema  to  correapond  to  the  geo- 
graphical  featurea  of  the  caae.  The  point  where  the 
I  lamelilea  atruck  tho  weatem  coast-line  of  the  Red  Sea 
\  ia  (aa  we  hive  aeen  ahove)  eiplicitly  defimd  in  tbiee 
paasagea  of  the  aacred  iLinerary,  which  we  tranalate  lit~ 
eiilly ;  "  Speak  lo  the  aona  of  larael,  and  they  ahall  re- 
turn O  SB^I)  and encamp before  CąB^)  Pi-hs-Chitiitb, 
between  Migdól  and  the  aea;  before  {^3Db)  Bń'ał.Tie- 
phOn,  oppoaiu  it  (inąS)  ahall  ye  encamp  upon  (Vr)  tbe 
aea"  (Eiod.  xir,  2),  "And  they  [the  EgyplianaJoTer- 
look  (''S'"iB;l)  them  [the  laraeliles]  encamping  upon 
the  aea;  upon  (bs)  Pi-ha-Chirolh,  which  U  before 
B*-al-TaephÓn"  (ver.  9>  "And  they  [the  laraeUtea] 
remoyed  from  Ethani,and  be  [laraelj  retumed  pó^ł) 
upon  (br)  Pi-ha-Chiroth,  which  ia  before  Bik'al-Tae- 
phon;  and  they  encamped  before  Migdól"  (Komb. 
x«iii,  7).  The  meaning  of  H-bahiroth,  if  it  be  He- 
brew,  can  oniy  be  inoutk  of  Ikt  goryri  (  root  lin.  to 
bort);  or,  if  %yptUn  (ta  Geaeniua  and  FUrrt  prelei), 
it  ii  doubUesa  tedgs  ipot  (Copiic,  pi-iieki-roOi,  "ihe 
place  of  meadows,"  according  to  Jabłoński).  In  either 
etymology  ii  would  moat  probably  deaignate  a  gnaay 
shore,  aa  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  wiih  a  brook  inlo 
the  aea.  Such  a  apot  is  found  in  the  reedy  plain  (aome- 
limeacalUdSad«iA)at  themouth  of  a  wideTalley  juat 
Bouth  of  Jehel  Atakah.  The  writer's  Egjptitn  ringo- 
man,  who  was  thoroughlr  familiar  wiih  tlieae  localitiea, 
called  it  Wady  Ghubbtk  ("  cane-^alley");  Robinaoo  caUs 
it  Wady  TamSr^  othera  Wady  Miia.  and  atill  other 
names  are  aaaigned  to  iL  Baal-iephon  is  douhUeaa  a 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  nsme  of  a  pUce  "aacred  to 
Typhon,"  the  Greek  form  of  tbe  Egypiian  malignant 
deity,  of  whoae  haunt  in  thia  ricinily  tbere  are  trana 
in  ancienl  writeri  (aee  the  Hebrew  leiicograpbera).  In 
that  caae  it  waa  probably  a  mountain.  or  at  leaat  an 
eminence,  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  prefeieuee 
for  hills  as  sitea  of  ahrinea.  Ulgdól  ia  Ihe  commoo 
Hebrew  word  for  a  lotetr,  and  was,  Iherefore,  most  like- 
ly  aiao  a  commanding  poaition.  It  occura,  boweier,  aa 
the  name  of  a  town  in  thia  quaner  ofEgypt  (Jer.  xliv, 
I !  xlvi,  14),  and  may  be  nothing  raote  than  a  Hebra- 
iied  form  of  the  Coptic  mectof,  "  manr  hilla'  (aee  Ihe 
auChoritia  in  Geaeniua).  In  Eiek.  xxix,  10;  xii,  S, 
it  recuta  in  the  pbraae  rtl^O  V^3«,  which  may  moat 
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raturally  be  rendeied  /row  M^dól  of  Sewnth ;  in  thc 
English  Bibie,  "  from  tbe  tower  of  Syene/*  after  tbe 
Yulg.  a  turre  Syent ;  but  tbe  rendering  of  tbe  Sept.,  diró 
Ma7^wXov  fwc  [once  rai]  Zuifi/i^c,  suggests  that  tbe 
latter  name  sbould  be  pointed  MS^D,  to  Swen,  thus 
inarking  out  tbe  natural  limits  of  £g>'pt,  from  Migdól 
on  tbe  nortb  to  Aasuan  on  tbe  soutb,  preclaely  as  to- 
day ;  and  tbis  conclusion  is  generally  adopted  by  mod- 
em scbolars.  FUret,  in  bis  Hd>r«w  Leitcon^  gives  a  co- 
ńons  interpretation  of  tbis  whole  geographical  ąoestion: 
^  From  Migdól  a  road  led  to  Baal-zepbon,  tbe  later  He- 
roopolis  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  tberefore  tbe  Red  Sea 
is  mentioned  witb  it,  £xod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb.  xxxiii|  7." 
Most  readers,  boweyer,  will  prefer  to  see  in  tbese  text8, 
so  carefully  worded  in  almosŁ  exact  agreement  witb 
eacb  other,  a  precise  indicatton  of  tbe  yefy  spot  where 
tbe  Israelites  crossed ;  and  if  tbe  aboye  reasons  be  cor- 
rect, we  oagbt  to  find  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  crossing-place 
a  conspicuous  landmark,  probaUy  a  mountain.  Tbis  we 
exactly  baye  at  tbe  yalley  in  que8tion,  witb  Jebcl  Ata- 
kab  ('*bill  of  liberty")  on  tbe  nortb,  and  Jebel  Abfl- 
Daraj  ("  bill  of  tbe  fatber  of  steps,"  tbat  is,  long  march) 
on  tbe  soutb,  and  a  fine  well-watered  plain  between 
suitable  for  an  encampment.  In  tbis  position  tbe  Is- 
raelites would  be  effectually  hemmed  in  by  tbe  sea  in 
front,  tbe  moantains  on  either  band,  and  tbe  Egyptians 
in  tbeir  rear.  Tbe  enemy,  of  course,  came  directly 
down  from  Mempbis  along  Wady  et-T!h  (*'  tbe  yalley 
of  wandering"),  whicb  terminates  in  tbe  wady  in  ques- 
tion,  tbus  intercepting  tbe  Israelites,  wbo  could  not  es- 
cape  along  tbe  narrow,  rocky  margin  of  tbe  sbore  around 
tbe  point  called  R&s  Atakab.  The  writer  tried  to  tray- 
el  tbat  rough  coast  and  foond  it  impracticable  enougb. 
Smali  companies,  as  was  tbe  case  witb  Dr.  Durbin,  may, 
indeed,  pass  slowly  along  it,  but  not  so  great  and  encum- 
bered  a  multitude  as  tbe  Israelites.  Besides,  it  is  about 
a  day*s  marcb  by  tbis  route  from  RAs  AtAkab  to  Suez, 
and  tbe  Egyptians  migbt  readily  baye  intercepted  tbe 
fugitives  by  sending  a  detacbment  around  tbe  other 
side  of  tbe  mountain. 

Tbe  particular  patb  by  wbicb  tbe  Israelites  reacbed 
Ras  Atakab  from  AjrOd  bas  not  been  agreed  upon  by 
tbe  adyocates  of  tbis  point  of  crossing.  Sicard  thougbt 
tbey  came  down  Wady  et-T!b  from  Memphis;  but  this, 
as  we  baye  seen,  is  not  at  all  likely.  Bfost  others  sup- 
pose  that  tbey  came  first  to  Snez,  and  tben  along  tbe 
sbore.  -  But  if  tbey  came  tbat  way,  wby  migbt  tbey  not 
escape  by  tbe  same  ?  As  we  have  just  seen,  tbey  could 
do  neither.  There  remains,  tberefore,  tbe  supposition 
tbat  tbey  passed  around  partly  bebind  and  across  Jebel 
Atakab.  Tbis  exactly  tallies  witb  tbe  command  to 
^  tum''  back  from  Etbam.  From  Ajrild  tbe  route  would 
tbus  be  not  merely  a  deflection,  but  in  part  an  actual  ret- 
rogressłon,  as  tbe  accompanying  map  shows.  A  patb  is 
laid  down  on  sereral  of  the  maps  of  this  region  between 
tbe  bighest  and  westemmost  summits  of  Jebel  AtAkab, 
wbich  tbe  fugitiyes  would  most  naturally  take.  By  tbis 
route  tbe  distance  for  tbe  tbird  day's  mareb  from  Ajrftd 
to  the  spring  on  the  sbore  at  tbe  moutb  of  Wady  Ta- 
warik  would  be  a  little  less  tban  thirty  miles,  tbe  ayer- 
age  allowed  aboye  for  eacb  of  tbe  preyious  days'  trayel. 
Tbenoc  to  tbe  extremity  of  RAs  Atakab  is  not  quite  ten 
miles,  and  tbence  to  Aydn  Bliisa  is  scarcely  seren  miles 
morę.  The  joumey  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one  under  tbe  nrgency  of  tbe  circumstances. 
It  migbt  be  materially  shortened  for  eacb  of  tbe  suc- 
ceeding  days,  especially  tbe  last,  by  locating  Etbam  on 
tbe  HaJ  route,  somewbat  to  the  west  of  AjrAd — a  sup- 
position not  at  all  forbidden  by  any  known  fact. 

Kurtz  (History  o/the  Old  Corenani  [Clarke's  trand. 
Edinb.  1859,  4  yols.  8yo],  i,  857  sq.)  bas  an  extended 
observation  on  tbe  time  that  elapsed  upon  the  route 
from  Rameses  to  the  Red  Sea,  whicb  be  argues  roust 
baye  been  moro  tban  tbe  three  days  that  appear  in  the 
narratiye  (by  in^ication  only,  boweyer,  for  there  is  no 
express  statement  to  tbat  effect).    We  condcnae  bis 


statements  into  tbe  foUowing  points :  (1.)  Jewisb  trs- 
dirion  assigns  seren  days,  and  tbis  seems  to  baye  been 
tbe  origin  of  the  Passover  week.  (2.)  Tbe  term  StDTOi 
"joumey,"  denotes  only  an  encampment^  wbile  tbe  suc* 
cessiye  days  of  travel  are  expres8ed  by  D*^^!^,  or  ^  day's 
journey."  (3.)  In  Numb.  x,  83,  we  find  stations  three 
days  apart,  witb  no  locality  namcd  between  (the 
same,  we  may  add,  is  tbe  case  in  xxxiii,  8,  16).  (4.) 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Isrselites  all  to 
rendezyous  at  one  place  and  start  togetber,  cspeciaDy 
as  they  all  kept  tbe  Passorer  in  tbeir  own  bomes  tbe 
preceding  night,  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  till 
moming  (Exod.  xii,  22).  (5.)  The  distance,  under  any 
calculation,  was  too  great  for  a  three  dsys'  contiimous 
marcb.  (6.)  The  message  to  Pharaob  of  tbeir  moye- 
ments  at  Etbam  (xiv,  5)  reąuires  at  least  four  days 
from  tbat  point  to  tbe  Red  Sea— two  for  bim  to  get  the 
information,  and  two  morę  for  his  army  to  be  got  ready 
and  oyertake  the  Israelites.  To  these  arguments  we  may 
add  the  fact  that  a  wbole  montb  was  consumed  (Numb. 
xxiii,  3;  £xod.xvi,  1)  in  making  tbe  first  eigbt  stations 
(Numb.  xxxiii,  5-11),  containing— so  far  as  tbe  narra- 
tiye directly  states— but  ten  days  of  marcb  ing.  As  tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  time  could  bardly  have  been  all  spent 
in  camp — of  wbich,  moreoyer,  tbere  is  no  mention  in  the 
account — tbere  arises  a  suspicion  tbat  the  most  promi- 
nent stations  only  are  named,  or  those  where  more  tban 
one  nighfs  balt  was  madę,  or  soroe  notewortby  incident 
occurred.  Of  course  the  fugitiyes  would  travel  faster, 
longer,  and  more  continuously,  till  tbey  were  escaped 
from  Eg>'pt,  and  more  leisurely  after  tbe  erent  at  tbe 
Red  Sea  had  relieyed  them  from  danger.  Be  all  tbis  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  any  case  elear  tbat  they  could  as  easily 
joumey  from  Ajrild  to  the  moutb  of  Wady  Tawarik  in 
one  day  as  tbey  could  from  Tell  Ramsls  to  AjrAd  in  two. , 

5.  Capt.  Moresby  ( in  Aiton's  Lttnd  of  the  Memah, 
p.  118  sq.)  is  of  the  opinion  tbat  the  Israelites  crossed  at 
R&s  Taraflneb,  soutb  of  3Iount  Abft-Derdj,  some  sixty 
miles  below  Suez,  where  thc  sea  is  twenty  miles  wide 
and  two  bundred  and  tifty  fcct  decp.  Tbis  accords  witb 
certain  traditions  of  tbe  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  wbo  name 
tbe  wann  springs  in  tbe  rocks  opposite  after  Pharaob. 
Tbe  indncement,  boweyer,  to  tbis  view  seems  cbiefly  to 
be  a  desire  to  exaggerate  tbe  miracle. 

6.  The  last  and  most  preposterous  tbeory  broacbed  is 
tbat  of  Dr.  Bekę  {Sinai  in  ArahUi  [Lond.  1878]),  wbo 
contends  tbat  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  e.  tbe 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  and  not  the  Guirof  Suez,  is  that  wbicb 
tbe  Israelites  crosseó.  He  is  drivcn  to  this  conclusion 
by  his  cbimerical  idea  that  Mount  Sina!  is  not  the  tra- 
ditional  mountain  in  the  peninsula,'  but  Jebel  Bagblr, 
east  of  'Akabah.     See  Sinai. 

Among  the  localities  named,  the  cboice  really  lies  be- 
tween Suez  and  Ras  Atakab,  and  of  these  we  decidedly 
prefer  the  lattcr. 

Besides  the  works  cited  above,  and  tbe  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  the  que8tion  bas  been  discussed  by  the  fol- 
lowing  among  the  more  modem  writers :  Kilto,  Pictorial 
Hiatory  of  the  Jew9  (Lond.  1843,  2  rols.  smali  4 to),  i, 
187  sq.;  Latrobe,  Scripture  lUustrations  (ibid.  1838, 
8yo),  p.  29  8q.;  Raumer,  Beitrage  zur  hHAuchen  Geo^ 
graphie  (  Leips.  1843,  8vo),  p.  1  8q. ;  Sharpe,  in  Bart- 
lett*s  Forfy  Day$  in  the  Desert  (I»nd.  2d  ed.  large  8vo), 
p.  28  sq.;  Wilson,  The  Lands  o/the  Bibie  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  yols.  8vo),  i,  149  8q.;  Olin,  TrareU  in  Egypty  etc. 
(N.  Y.  1848,  2  vols.  12mo),  i,  342  8q.;  Durbin,  ObsetTa- 
tiona  in  the  East  (ibid.  1845,  2  yols.  12mo),  i,  120  sq.; 
Porter,  in  Murray*s  Jland-booh  for  Syria  (Lond.  cd. 
1868,  12mo),  i,  9  sq.;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodvs 
(N.y.  reprint,  1872,  8vo),  p.  42  8q.;  Bonar,  The  Desert 
of  Sinai  (ibid.  reprint,  1857,  l2mo),  p.  82  sq.:  Morris, 
Tour  through  Turhey,  etc.  (Pbila.  1842,  2  yols.  12mo), 
ii,  219  sq.;  Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golyotha  (Beri.  1850, 
12mo),  p.  147  sq.  One  of  the  most  recent  monographs 
on  the  subject — that  of  Unrub,  Der  Zug  der  IsraeUten 
aus  Aeyypten  nach  Canaan  (Langensalza,  1860, 8yo) — 
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afUr  exteiiding  tbe  Golf  of  Suez  so  far  north  as  nearly 
to  join  a  deep  baj  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  locates  Succoth 
at  tbe  narrow  istbmiis,  Pi>babiroŁb  at  Suez,  and  tbe  otb- 
er  BcripŁural  localities  (Etbam,  BligdoL  and  Baal-zephon) 
easi  of  tbe  gulf,  wbicb  on  this  riew  was  not  actually 
crossed  at  alL  Tbis  is  tbe  rationalUtic  tbeory  fally 
carried  out.  Tbe  lively  writer  (Ringlake)  ot  Edthen 
(IiOnd«  1844 ;  N.  Y.  1845, 12mo),  p.  188,  thus  briefly  puts 
tbe  main  pointa  of  tbe  controrerey :  ^  Tbere  are  two 
opinions  as  to  tbe  point  at  wbicb  tbe  Israelites  passed 
Łbe  Red  Sea.  One  is  tbat  tbey  trarersed  only  tbe  very 
smaU  creek  at  tbe  nortbem  estremity  of  tbe  inlet,  and 
tbat  tbey  enteied  tbe  bed  of  tbe  water  at  tbe  spot  on 
wbicb  Suez  now  stands ;  tbe  otber  tbat  tbey  crossed  tbe 
sea  from  a  point  many  miles  down  tbe  coast.  The  Ox- 
ford theologians,  wbo,  witb  Milman,  tbeir  profesaor,  be- 
lieve  tbat  Jebovab  oonducted  his  chosen  people  withoot 
'disturbing  the  order  of  naturę,  adopt  tbe  first  view,  and 
snppose  that  the  Israelites  paJBsed  during  the  ebb-tide, 
aided  by  a  vioIent  wind.  One  amoug  many  objections 
to  tbis  Bupposidon  is  that  tbe  time  of  a  ungle  ebb  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  that  rast 
multitude  of  men  and  beasts,or  even  for  a  smali  fraction 
of  it  BIoreover,  tbe  creek  to  the  north  of  tbis  point 
can  be  compassed  in  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours  yon  can 
make  tbe  drcuit  of  the  salt  maisb  over  wbicb  tbe  sea 
may  have  extended  in  former  times.  If,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  crossed  so  high  up  as  Suez,  tbe  Egyptians,  un- 
less  infatuated  by  divine  interference,  migbt  easily  have 
reoovered  tbeir  stolen  goods  from  tbe  encumbered  fugi- 
tives  by  making  a  sligbt  detour."    See  £xodk. 

Redditio  Symboli  (rekeanał  ófthe  creed},  In 
early  times  tbe  candtdates  for  baptism  were  accustomed, 
on  Maundy-Tbursday,  to  recite  publidy  the  creed  in  the 
presence^  of  tbe  bishop  or  presbyters,  and  tbis  act  was 
designated  reddkio  symbolu 

Redeemer,  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ^KŚi, 
goilj  wbicb  strictly  means  tbe  warest  kituman,  It  is 
thus  applied  to  Christ,  as  be  is  tbe  avenger  of  man 
upon  his  spiritual  enemy,  and  delivers  man  from  death 
and  tbe  power  of  tbe  grave,  wbich  the  buman  avenger 
could  not  do.  Tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  institution  of  ffoeł  was 
only  in  a  relative — one  of  tbe  same  blood— and  bence 
OUT  Saviour'8  assumption  of  our  naturę  is  alluded  to  and 
implied  under  tbis  term.  Tbere  was  aiso  tbe  rigbt  of 
buying  back  the  family  inheritanoe  wben  alienated; 
and  tbis  also  applies  to  Christ,  our  goilf  wbo  bas  pur- 
chased  back  the  heavenly  inheritance  into  tbe  huroan 
family.  Under  these  yiews  Job  jo>i'ully  excUum8, "  I 
know  tbat  my  Redeemer  (my  goił)  Uveth,"  etc. — Wat- 
son,  TheoL  Diet,  s,  v.  See  Goel;  Jesus  Chiust;  Me- 
diator. 

Redemption,  in  tbeology,  denotes  our  recovery 
from  sin  and  death  by  tbe  obedience  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  on  tbis  account  is  called  tbe  **  Redeemer'* 
(Isa.  lix,  20 ;  Job  xix,  25).  *<  Being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  througb  the  redemption  tbat  u  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Rom.  iii,  24).  *'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
tbe  curse  of  tbe  law,  being  madę  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal. 
iii,  18).  "In  whom  we  have  redemption  tbrough  bis 
blood,  tbe  forgireness  of  stns,  acoording  to  tbe  riches  of 
his  grace"  (£pb.  i,  7).  **  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  were  not  redeemed  witb  corruptible  things,  as  silyer 
and  gold,  from  your  yain  conyersation  received  by  tra- 
ditioii  from  your  fathers;  but  witb  tbe  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  18, 19).  "  And  ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  witb  a  price"  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20). 

By  redemption  thoae  who  deny  the  atonement  madę 
by  Christ  wish  to  understand  delicerance  merely,  re- 
garding  only  tbe  effect,  and  stndiously  putting  out  of 
sight  tbe  cause  from  wbich  it  ilows.  But  the  very 
terms  nsed  in  tbe  above-cited  panages, "  to  redeem"  and 
♦*  to  be  bought  witb  a  price,"  will  each  be  found  to  re- 
fute  tbis  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliyerance,  whetber 
from  sin  or  punishment,  or  botb.     ^*  Our  Englisb  word 


redtmpiiim^  says  Dr.  GUI,  **  is  from  the  I^atin,  and  signi* 
fies  huywg  again. ;  and  seyeral  words  in  tbe  Greek  lan- 
guage  of  the  New  Test.  are  used  in  the  afiair  of  our  re- 
demption wbich  signify  the  obtaining  c^  something  by 
paying  a  proper  price  for  it ;  sometimes  the  simple  vert> 
dyopaZ*i»i  'o  ^y*  is  us^ ;  80  the  redeemed  are  said  to 
be  bought  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
bought  from  the  eartb,  and  to  be  bought  from  among 
men,  and  to  be  bought  witb  a  price— tbat  is,  witb  the 
price  of  Cbrisfs  blood  (1  Cor.  vi,  20) ;  bence  the  Church 
of  God  is  said  to  be  purchased  witb  it  (Acts  xx,  i8). 
Sometimes  the  compoimd  word  iĘfiyopal^t  is  used, 
wbicb  signifies  to  b»y  agam,  or  out  of  the  han<ls  of  ao- 
otber,  as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of  the  bands  of 
justioe,  as  in  GaL  iii,  18;  iv,  5.  To  redeem  literally 
means  *  to  buy  back  ;*  and  \vrp6ia,  to  redeem,  and  awo^ 
\ifTptMnci  rtdhnption,  are,  both  in  Greek  writers  and  in 
the  New  Test,  used  for  the  act  of  setttng  free  a  captive 
by  paying  \vTpov,  a  ranaom  or  redemption  priceJ*  Yet, 
as  Grotius  has  fuUy  shown  by  reference  to  the  ose  of 
the  words  botb  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  redemp- 
tion signifies  not  merely  "  the  liberation  of  captives,"  bot 
deltverauoe  from  exile,  death,  and  every  otber  evil  from 
wbich  we  may  be  freed;  and  Xtrrpov  signifies  every- 
thing  wbicb  satisfies  anotber  so  as  to  effect  this  deliv- 
eranoe.  Tbe  naturę  of  this  redemption  or  purchased 
deliyeranoe  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation,  as  wiU 
presently  appear)  is  therefore  to  be  asoertained  by  the 
circumstanoes  of  those  wbo  are  the  subjects  of  it.  The 
subjects  in  tbe  case  before  us  are  ńnful  men;  tbey  are 
under  guilt,  under  ^  tbe  curse  of  the  law,"  the  seryants 
of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  and 
**  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will,"  liable  to  the  death 
of  the  body  and  to  etemal  punishment.  To  the  whole 
of  tbis  case  tbe  redemption— tbe  purchased  deliveranoe 
of  man  as  prodaimed  iu  the  Gospel — applies  itself. 
Hence  in  the  above-citcd  and  otber  passages  it  is  said, 
"We  bave  redemption  tbrough  his  blood,  the  foigive- 
uess  of  sin^"  in  opposition  to  guilt;  redemption  from 
"the  cone  of  the  law;"  deliverance  from  ńn,  that  "we 
sboultl  be  set  free  from  sin ;"  deliveranoe  from  the  power 
of  Satan ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection ;  and  from  futurę 
"wrath"  by  the  gili  of  etemal  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemption  from 
these  tremendous  evils  thero  is,  bowever,  in  the  New 
TesL,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Xi/rpov,  tke  redemptitm 
price,  wbicb  \vTpov  is  as  constantly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Clirist,  wbicb  be  endured  in  our  stead.  "  llie 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ranśom  for  many" 
(Matt  XX,  28).  "  Who  gave  bimself  a  ranaom  for  ail*' 
(1  Tiro.  ii,  6).  "  In  whom  we  bave  redemption  tbrough 
his  blood"  (Epb.  i,  7).  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  oor- 
ruptible  things,  as  8ilver  and  gold,  but  with  tbe  precioua 
blood  of  Christ"  (1  PeL  i,  18, 19).  That  deUverance  of 
man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  otber  penal  evils  of  his 
transgression,  wbicb  constitutes  our  redemption  by 
Christ,  is  not,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  deliyerance,  grant- 
ed  without  a  consideration,  as  an  act  of  merę  preioga- 
tive;  the  ransom — the  redemption  price — ^was  exacted 
-and  paid ;  one  thing  was  giveń  for  anotber — the  predoua 
blood  of  Christ  for  captive  and  oondemned  men.  Of  tbe 
same  import  are  those  passages  wbich  represent  us  aa 
having  been  "  bought"  or  "  purchased"  by  Christ.  Peter 
speaks  of  those  "who  denied  the  Lord  róv  ayofiacawa 
cnfTovc,  tbat  bought  them ;"  and  Paul,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  says, "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price"  (Ąyo* 
paffdf/rf ),  wbich  price  is  expressly  said  by  John  to  be  the 
blood  of  Christ:  "Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
tis  to  God  (ĄyópasaCf  hast  purchased  us)  by  tby  blood" 
(Rev.  V,  9).  The  ends  of  redemption  are,  tbat  tbe  jus- 
tice  of  God  migbt  be  satisfied;  bis  people  reconciled, 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glory.  The  proper- 
ties  of  it  are  these :  (1)  it  is  agreeable  to  aU  tbe  perfec- 
tions  of  God;  (2)  what  a  creature  nevcr  oould  merit, 
and  therefore  entiiely  of  free  grace;  (8)  it  is  special 
and  particular;  (4)  fuli  and  complete;*(5)  it  is  eter- 
nal  as  to  its  Uessings.    See  Edwarda,  Hitt,  ofRedea^ 
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tion;  Cole,  On  Ihe  Swertignity  ofGod;  Lime'ttreei  Lecł, 
lecU  5 ;  Watts,  Huin  and  Recotery ;  Owen,  On  tke  Death 
and  Saiis/action  of  Christ;  Gili,  Botfy  of  DwinUy; 
Preflsens^i  Reliffion ;  Goodwin,  Worka ;  Knapp,  Theoh- 
gy,  p.  S31 ;  Bnild.  TheoL  Avril,  1868 ;  Caivin,  Intiiłuie*  ; 
Etangel  Qttar.  Ret,  April,  1870,  p.  290;  PreśbyU  Con- 
fiu.;  WemeTf Gesch, der deutschen  TheoL;  Meth,Quar, 
Rev,  Oct  1868;  July,  1874,  p.  500;  Jan.  1876,  art.  ii; 
Presbyt,  Quar,  Rev.  July,  1875,  art.  ii ;  Fletcber,  Workt; 
New-Englander^  July,  1870,  p.  581;  Bames  [Albert], 
The  A  łonement  m  Hs  RelcUions  to  Law  and  Mm^l  GoV' 
emment  (Phila.  1858,  l2mo) ;  Princeton  Rev,  July,  1859 ; 
Oct.  1859 ;  BibL  Sacra,  Jan.  1858 ;  Delitzscb,  BibL  Psy- 
choi.  p.  482;  Muller,  On  Sin;  Pearson,  On  the  Crfed; 
Liddon,  Diriniły  of  Christ ;  Pin,  Jesus^Christ  dam  le 
Plan  Divin  de  la  Redempłion  (1878).  See  Propitia- 
tion;  Recomciliation  ;  Satispaction. 

Redemptorlsts,  Order  op,  or  **  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  ffoly  Redeemer"  was  established  by  Alfonso 
Maria  di  Liguori  (q.  v.)  in  tbe  city  of  Scala  in  1732, 
and  spread  flrst  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  tbe 
Papai  States.  The  end  of  this  institute  was  tbe  asso- 
ciation  of  missionary  priests  who  sbould  minister  by 
special  seryices  to  tbe  spiritual  wants  of  tbe  abandoned 
tn  towns  and  villages,  without  undertaking  regular  or- 
dinary  parochial  duties.  After  St.  Alfonso  had  fonnd* 
cd  several  houses  of  his  community,  pope  Benedict  XIV 
solemniy  approved  of  his  nde  and  institute,  under  the 
above  title,  Feb.  25, 1749.  The  order  rapidly  found  fa- 
vor,  and  was  introduoed  into  other  countries,  chiefly 
tbroagh  tbe  instrumentality  of  Clement  Maria  Hoff- 
bauer.  This  man,  tbe  first  German  Redemptorist,  was 
born  in  Moraria  Dec.  26, 1751.  He  became  a  baker, 
and  exercised  his  profession  for  sorae  years  in  tbe  Pre- 
monstrant  convent  of  Bruck.  llere  he  obtained  the  fa- 
Vor  of  the  abbot,  wbo  madę  him  commence  his  studies. 
After  studying  four  years  very  actirely,  be  left  the  eon- 
vent  in  1776  with  a  view  to  tum  hermit,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  renowned  sbrine  of  Muhlfrauen.  Wben 
the  hermitages  were  abolished,  he  went  to  Yienna,  where 
he  Bupported  bimaelf  by  working  at  his  former  trade. 
In  company  with  his  friend  Peter  Emanuel  Kunsman, 
who  eycntually  joined  the  Ligunńaiis  as  a  lay-broth- 
er,  he  madę  8everal  pilgńmages  tu  Romę,  and  subse- 
quently  complcted  his  studies  at  Yienna.  Herę  he 
became  acquainted  with  John  ThaddsBus  Hibel,  wbo 
was  afterwards  his  most  zealous  follower  and  firm  friend. 
The  two  friends  yislted  Romę,  and  together  entered  the 
convent  of  the  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The 
rector  of  the  convent  dcsignated  them  some  time  after  to 
go  to  Germany  to  establish  the  order  tbere,  and  thua  to 
aupply  the  place  of  tbe  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled. 
After  tbcy  had  fiuished  the  nccessary  studies,  they  were 
ordained.  They  went  in  1785  to  Yienna ;  but  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Joseph  II  allowing  their  order  to  be 
establishcd  in  Austria,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
Poland.  Through  tlie  mediatiou  of  the  papai  nuncio 
Saluzzo,  they  obtaiued  the  cburcb  of  Sl  Benno  at  \Var- 
saw  and  a  dwelliug-house,  and  from  this  their  foUuwers 
8ubsequently  received  in  Warsaw  the  name  of  Bennon- 
ites.  The  priests  of  the  new  order,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  establishment,  were  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing  every  Sunday  and  feast-day  in  the  open  air;  but 
as  this  was  subsequently  forbidden  by  tbe  civil  author- 
itics,  they  commenced  preaching  evcry  Sunday  in  their 
church  of  St.  Benno  two  sermons  in  Polish,  two  in  Ger- 
man, and  one  in  French.  Their  activity  was  rewarded 
by  great  success,  for  in  179G,  shortly  after  they  had 
commenced,  the  number  of  their  cororounicants  had 
reached,  it  is  said,  19,000.  Nativcs  of  Poland,  in  large 
uumbers,  entered  the  order;  and  Hoflfbauer,  during  his 
sojouni  in  Poland,  cven  opened  a  scminary  for  the 
clergy.  In  1794,  the  order  was  invited  to  3Iitau,  in 
Courland,  and  HofTbauer  sent  three  priests  to  cstablisb 
it  tbere.  In  Warsaw  they  obtained  a  second  church — 
that  of  the  Holv  Cross.  In  1799  the  order  numbered 
twenty>five  members  in  that  city.    As  they  were  at  a 


great  dbtance  fW)m  Romę,  Francis  de  Paulo  had,  in 
1785,  given  Hoffbauer  fuli  power  to  establisb  colleges, 
receive  members,  etc. ;  and  in  1792  ho  appointed  him 
his  Ticar-generaL  In  1801  or  1802  tbey  were  inrited 
to  Switzerland,  and  in  1803  some  of  them  were  sent 
there.  They  settled  at  first  on  the  estate  of  the  duke 
of  Schwarzenberg  at  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  in  the  rillage  of  Jestetten,  on  Mount  Ta- 
bor. In  August,  1803,  Hoffbauer  went  to  Romę,  after- 
wards to  PoUnd,  and  tbcnce  to  Mount  Tabor.  While 
at  tbe  latter  place  he  received  a  request  to  send  a  mem- 
ber  of  his  order  to  the  church  at  Tryberg,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Still  the  two  establish- 
ments  at  Mount  Tabor  and  at  Tryberg  proved  unsuc- 
cessful,  and  were  sub8equcntly  abandoned.  In  1806 
Hoffbauer  retumed  to  Waraaw ;  but  the  ver}'  next  year 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  society,  their 
papers  searched,  and  finally  the  community  was  sup- 
preased  by  the  military  authorities.  Tbe  fathers  were 
imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  KUstrin,  where  they  were  re- 
tained  one  month,  and  then  sent  back  two  by  two  to 
their  natire  country.  Hoffbauer  reiired  to  Yienna, 
where  he  sougbt  to  reunite  his  order.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  confessor  and  ecclesiastical  director  of  the 
Ursuline  conrent  of  that  city,  an  office  wbich  he  re- 
tained  until  his  death.  The  church  of  the  conyent  was 
soon  transformed  into  a  roission  church,  HofTbauer^a 
reputation  aa  a  confessor  became  considerable,  and  he 
preached,  besides,  every  Sunday  in  the  church  of  St.  Ur- 
sula.  As  he  died  March  15, 1820,  he  did  not  witness  the 
cstablisbing  of  his  order  in  Austria;  altbough,  one  month 
afier  bis  death,  the  Redemptorists  were  pcrmitted  to  es- 
tablisb a  college,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
emperor  gpranted  them  a  cburcb  at  Yienna.  In  the  fali 
of  1826  they  formed  a  branch  establishment  at  Frohn- 
leiten.  The  Liguorians  now  continued  in  Yienna  un- 
til driren  out  of  it  in  March,  1848.  In  Bavaria  the 
king  authorized,  March  11, 1841,  fifteen  to  1  wenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  tbe  Most  Holy  Redeemer  to 
establish  themselres  at  Alt-Ociting.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  govemment  became  satisfied  in  1848  that  the  Re- 
demptoriiiis  and  their  doctrincs  would  prove  dangerous 
to  Bavaria.  They  were  therefore  replaced  by  the  Ben- 
edictinea.  The  authorities  gave  as  their  reasons  for 
this  change  that  the  fathers  were  instilling  fanatical 
yiews  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  confessional, 
and  that  their  preaching  excited  the  lower  classea  to 
disorder.  A  part  of  the  members  of  the  society  re- 
moved  to  America  after  its  dissolution,  others  went  to 
Austria,  and  some  became  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  Redemptorists  established  tbemselyes  first  at  Yisch- 
enberg,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Strasburg:  they  were  sup- 
pressed  by  tbe  reyolution  of  July,  1830,  but  succecded  in 
obtaining  their  re-establishment,  and  have  at  prcsent 
sereral  establishments  in  France.  The  Redemptorista 
still  adhere  to  the  nile  of  their  original  constitution. 
\Ve  find  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  England  for  this 
year,  after  men  tion  of  their  church  at  Bishop  Eton, 
Liverpoo],  a  memorandum  to  the  effcct  that  "  this  is  not 
a  parochial  church — hence  the  fathers  do  not  baptize 
children,  or  assist  at  marriages  and  funerals,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity;  but  they  are  always  ready  to  bear 
confessions,  risit  tbe  sick,  administer  the  sacraments, 
preach,  and  instruct."  The  Redemptorists  have  also  a 
house  at  Clapham,  Surre}%  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  busily  pursuing,  their  mission  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  America  they  have  founded  establishments 
atNew  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelpbia,  Pittsburgh,  Roch- 
ester, Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Mouzon.  According  to  the 
Catholic  Directory,  they  number  over  100  members  in 
this  country,  about  90  of  them  priests,  wbo  have  charge 
of  20  or  morę  churchcs,  mostly  at  important  ccntres, 
viz.  New  York  (2),  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  Philadelpbia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Baltimore  (4), 
Annapolis,  IlcRester,  etc,  Md. ;  New  Orleans  (3),  La. ; 
Chatawa, Pikę  Coun ty, Miss.;  Detroit, Mich. ;  Chicago, 
IlL;  St.  Louis,  Mo.    They  are  building  a  church  in 
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Boalon ;  md  the  Urge  otbednl  on  Firth  Arenue,  New 
Yotk,  wbich  hu  coM  over  tl,000,000,  ii  under  tbeit 
lup«rvinon,  Tbey  htvc  5  conventB  iii  MaryUnd,  with 
■  navituW  «ad  a  bouae  of  Mudiea,  27  or  28  clerical 
memben  (incliuUng  tbe  pToyincii],  the  "Vei7  Rev.  Jo- 
Mpb  IlelmprocbC,  CSS.K.")i  ^  iioiices,  SG  lay  brolhera, 
■nd  50  studenta  coiinected  wUh  them ;  2  bouMa  in  Kew 
York  cily,  vrith  14  prieMs  and  2  lay  brotbera;  and 
houiea  iii  olber  citiea,  etc,  uaually  nilb  from  4  to  S 
priesłi,  bcsidea  lay  brothers,  connccted  wilb  each.  Tbe 
headquait«t9  ia  ac  preaent  at  Nucera  dei  Pagani,  in  tbe 
kinjfdom  of  Naplea.  Their  preaent  nuoiber,  according 
tn  tbe  Stalulieal  Year-tioab  af  lAe  Romm  CaUuMe 
Charch,  ia  about  3000. 

Tbereis  alao  a  congregation  of  female  Redemptoruta, 
wbich  Liguori  inatitulcd  in  1732.  They  had  two  es- 
tabliabmenła  in  Auatria^at  Yienna  and  SteiR  — but 
tbese  were  dao  abolished  in  181K.  Tb«y  liave  Mili  a 
house  at  Urugeą  in  Itelgium.  l'óA  atalcd  in  lBł4  Ibeir 
pgaaeHions  as  cansiatipg  af  their  colleges  in  the  king- 
damarNapleSiSicily.and  tbe  Papai  States ;  in  Austria, 
the  cnllegcs  of  Yienna,  Eggenberg,  Maulem,  Frolinlei- 
len,  tlarburg,  Innapriick,  and  the  bnapiuls  of  Leoben 
and  Donauberg;  in  Bararia,  Ihe  eollegeof  Alt-Oetdng; 
in  Belgium.  that  ot  Liege,  SI.  Trond,  ToiimaT,  and  the 
hotfulal  arBnusels;  in  Holland,  Ihe  college  of  Wittem; 
in  America,  the  eollegea  of  Baltimore  and  Pitlaburgh, 
and  tbe  miuioDary  stations  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Pbila- 
delphio,  Detroit,  Bochesler,  and  New  York;  in  Switier- 
land,  tbe  cnllege  of  Freibnrgi  in  france,  tbe  establish- 

in  England,  a  statioii  at  Folmoutb.  See  Poal,  Cltmau 
Maria  lloffbawr  (Regensb.  1814)i  Hanrion,  Gach.  d. 
MSackiarden;  Ueriog,  ^Jeaf-C^orjÓop,  viii,  440;  B*i^ 
nań,  Romanimt  ai  U  U,  p.  818,  SIE). 


Bedemptoriat. 
Rcdenbacher,  WiLKKLM,  an  erangelical  German 
miniatcr  and  senior  of  the  cbapter  of  Gunienbausen, 
was  bom  in  IHOO,  and  died  July  14,  I87C,  al  Dornbau< 
sen.  Ile  was  a  popular  Christian  writer,  and  pubiislied, 
ChriUlicha  AlUrlti  (Nuremb.  185S,3  vDk):— ću/iicjte 
Btlructtunutti,  dat  Gamę  dtr  IlaltUhtt  mig/iuieiuf  (2d 
ed.  ibid.  Ilsbl1:—Gftckichllkht  ZtugHiMte  Jiir  dm  Gtau- 
iet  (Dresden,  ISfiO,  1868, 2  vols.)  -.—Kurze  Rr/ormalioiu- 
GttrhuAu  (SlulIKart,  ISif.).  See  Zuchold,  HibL  Thtol. 
ii,  10B3;  Schneider,  rheoL  Jahii.  1877,  p.  227.     (U.  P.) 
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Rodford,  Gborob,  D.D^  an  Engliah  Congregi- 
tJODal  niiniater,  waa  bom  in  l»ndon  Sepl.  27, 1785,  and 
wat  educiled  at  Hoxlon  College  and  the  IJniTeraity  of 
(ilasgDw.  Ilia  fint  settlemeot  as  a  minialei  was  al  Ui- 
bridge,  whcre  be  remained  fourteea  years.  tn  1825  be 
became  pastor  of  tbe  Congiegationalchnrch  at  Worcea- 
ter.  lu  1855  be  waa  tbrown  frum  hia  corriage,  and  suf- 
fered  a  nervoua  ahock  from  whicb  be  never  lecoTered. 
He  retired  to  Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  bia 
congregatiun  at  Worcester  aLlowed  bini  XIOO  per  an- 
num.  He  died  May  20, 1860.  He  wag  a  man  af  greal 
induatry  and  talent.  Kaitbful  in  hia  pastorał  work  lo  a 
remaikable  degree,  be  gaie  bimself  laifRly  lo  litera- 
turę. Ile  was  for  some  ^'eara  edltor  of  tbe  Congrf^- 
lioiuil  ifagazinr,  and  was  a  frequent  contribntor  to  the 
fctrdie  and  ta  the  BrilM  tiuarteilg  Rerieic.  He 
publiabed,  beaidea  a  numlier  of  minor  wrilirig?,  Ihe 
PoMtor-t  Sktldt-book  {Mmti):—Ilr4g  Seriplure  Ten- 
firJ,  the  Cungregalionol  lecturc  fur  1837  (8t-u>  —FuHh 
Tiium/Aani  (1841,  l2mo>i— r*e  (JmU  Chia>ge,Ł  trea- 
tise  on  cDnveraion  (1843,  ISmo)  —Bodg  and  Soul  Co». 
ridtrtd  (18J7,8vo):  — ii/io/(*«  Ret.W.Jas:  —  U/g 
■j/-fAe  ««../.  J.Jmw.  (l8UO,12nw>.  He  was  modę 
D.D.  by  Amherst  College,  and  LL.D.  by  tbe  Univci- 
uty  of  Ulasgow  ia  1834. — Engtiik  ConsrfgaHonal  I  wr- 
6oi>jt,  I8G1. 

Redmao  (Redmayne),  John,  D.D.,  an  Engliah 
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He  waa  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  probabj* 
in  14»9.  He  was  educated  at  Corpua  Chriati  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  Paris.  He  became  puhlic  orator  of  the 
un i vei»it;',  master  of  King'a  Hall,  firat  master  of  Trinity 
College,  arcbdeacun  of  Tannion,  prebend  d(  Wells  and 
of  Weatminaler,  and  died  in  1551.  He  woa  ona  of  the 
most  leamed  men  of  bis  age,  acconliag  to  blsbop  Bur- 
neC  Dodd  aaya  that  "bo  divided  bimself  between 
botb  teligiona ;"  but  on  his  death-bed  be  certalnly  pn>- 
fessed  lo  embrace  tbe  cardinal  docirines  of  the  Reform- 
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peared,  Opui  de  Jiulificariont  (Antw.  1556,  4tn):  — 
Ifi/nnat  in  quo  Peecalor  Juaificatimtnt  qimrau  Audi 
Imagine  dticrWlur :—Tie  CompUimt  nf  Graee  (1556, 
8vo) ! — Reiolulioia  tumctrmap  Ilu  Saa-tuiini/,  etc 

Reece,  Richard,  a  pnucher  of  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, who  tnivelled  without  interrup^on  for  a  lunger 
period  ihsn  any  otber  Hetbodist  preachei— no  less  iban 
filly-niiie  jean — and  tbua  figured  at  one  time  as  the 
oldeat  elTectire  Metbodiat  preacher  in  the  world,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1766.  In  1823  he  viaited  this  coun- 
try with  John  Hannah  os  a  delegate  of  the  Wealeyans 
lo  tbe  Metbodiat  Episcopol  Cburcb ;  and  he  apent  same 
time  heie  fisiting  the  socletiea,  from  Łynn,  Masa,  [o 
Winchester,  Ya.,  and  by  hia  and  HBnnah's  profound 
iniereat  alleated  tbe  generał  unity  of  all  Uetbodista. 
In  184G  be  was  abliged  to  take  a  supemumerarr  rela- 
tiun,  and  he  died  in  1850.  "  He  was  a  good,  if  not  a 
great,  preacber,"  Ba}'B  Stevens,  "and  a  most  amiable 
man.  He  is  still  generally  reoembered,  by  botb  Eng- 
liah and  American  Hetbodials,  for  bia  pietfect  oounesy 
and  bis  venerable  appearance.  His  persoti  wis  tali,  bis 
compleKion  ruddr,  bia  head  ulrered  with  age.  his  voic« 
commanding,  bis  languagc  flowing  and  pertinent,  his 
IŃety  tranquil,  and  bia  wisdom  in  counsel  alwara  relia- 
ble.  He  lit^ed  to  abare  in  tbe  centenary  celebratinii  of 
Methodism,  and  by  proposing  tbat  it  should  be  signaU 
ized  in  EngUnd  by  tbe  coniributlon  of  a  million  dol- 
lara  for  its  public  charities,  excited  Ihe  anspicion  Ihat 
hia  uaual  good  judgment  had  snffered  from  Ihe  effect  of 
age;  but  the  people  juatiHed  his  calculalion  br  giving 
aereiily-five  thousand  dollara  mnre.  Ile  waa'bDnare<l 
wilb  an  electioii  lo  ihe  presidency  of  the  Conferencc." 
See  Sletena,  Hut.  a/ ftnlloditn^  ii,  S16,  316;  iii.  286, 
308  i  West,  Sielcka  of  WtAyan  Prtaderi  (K.  Y.  1848) ; 
Walfsan  Majiaine,  1850,  p.  652.    (J.  H.W.) 

Reed.  I.  Tbia  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  the 
lalluning  words  in  the  originaL    (In  tbe  following  ac- 
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Mont  wa  make  tue,  in  part,  or  tbe  ar^Ieł  od  Ibe  mbject 
m  tb>  dictionuics  ot  SmiLh  uid  Wiiier.) 

1.  Umaiły  tonJA  (nip)  Sept.  ta^aiiot,  ta^aiiiaioc, 

calamu*,  arundo.Jitula,  Halera),  the  gmeric  mmc  ot  a 
r«dof  uiy  kind.  It  occura  in  numeniua  pawigesartbe 
Old  Tm.,  and  Mmelimca  denolee  the  "  łUlk"  or  wheal 
(Gen.  sli,  B,  22),  ot  tho  "  branchei"  of  the  caDdleslick 


(Eko 


(Vii) ! 


I  Job  X 


A  de- 


notea  the  bonę  uf  Iłie 
ehouldei  (o*  hatatn) ;  it  wm  alio  clie  nime  oC  a  meMure 
□r  length  equal  to  aiK  cub^its  (Ezek.  xli,  S ;  xl,  5).  The 
itford  ii  vAriouiily  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "■talk," 
"brsncb,"  "bonę,"  " calBmua,"  "reed." 

In  tbo  New  TeM.  the  rorresponding  Greek  nord,  ta- 
Xafiac,nuy  sif^nify  the  "Btalk"of  pUnUi(Mark  ky,  3fl; 
Matt.xzvii,4g,tfaatcirthehysaop,but  Ibia  iłdoublful), 
or  "a  reed"  (MitL  jti,  7 ;  xii.  !0;  Lukę  vii,  24;  Mark 
xr,  19),  ora"measuTing-rod"(Rev.  xi,  1;  xxi,  IS,  16), 
ora''|>en"(9Johnl8). 

Slrand  {Flor.  Palail.  p.  98-80)  girtt  Ibe  following 
naiDea  of  the  reed  planta  of  Palealine :  Sncrkamm  offi- 
eudfe,  CjipeTUi  papyrui  (_Papynii  <ailiquorum),  C,  ro- 
tunditjj  lad  C-oculai/utj  mnń  A  rundo  acr^floria !  butno 
doubt  the  (pecie*  are  numerom.  8ee  Bave  ( yofagt  en 
PoUmI.,  Amal.  da  Same.  \al.  1834,  p.  166) :  "  Dina  les 
deeert*  qui  enviTDonent  en  montignea  j'»i  trouvB  plu- 
aeura  siccharum,  Milium  arundinaceum  et  pluńeun 
Cypeiues."  Tbe  Amido  dOKor,  tbe  A. ^sspliaca  (9) 
ot  Boro  {ibid.  p.  7S),  ii  common  on  the  buiks  of  the 
Nile,  and  may  pertaipa  be  "  tbe  aCalT  of  the  bruiwd 
reed"  lo  wbicb  Seimacherib  compared  the  po«er  of  , 
Egypt  (2  Kinga  iTiii,2ł;  Eiek.  xxii,G,T).  Soi  ■!» 
Ina.  xlii,  3.  The  thick  atem  of  tbia  reed  may  baTO  been 
used  Bł  walking-Btayeg  by  the  ancient  Orientala;  ptr- 
hapa  the  measuring-reed  waa  Łhia  plant,  Atpmeatthe 
dry  culma  of  tbia  huge  gnua  ire  in  much  demand  for 
flibing-rods,  etc     See  MreTBOUmr, 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  U  occauonalW  denoted 
bytbewordiaaJA((aa.xUi>,34;  EEek.xxvti,'l9;  Cant. 
ir,  14),  or  morę  fully  by  tralh  W»™  (DtJa  nj;?)  (aee 
Esod.  XXI,  23),  01  by  iiaih  kai^Sb  (silon  nij?)  (Jer. 
vi,SO).which  the  A-Y.  rendert  "aweet  can(,''and  "cal- 

certain  thal  it  waa  one  or  foreign  imponation, "  frooi  a 
iar  country"  (Jer.  vi,  20).  Same  writeni  (aee  Sprengel, 
Com.  M  DioicoT.  i,  xvii)  have  aought  lu  identify  tbe 
bmlh  bólem  with  tba  Aconti  calamut,  the  "aweet 
aedge,"  lo  whieh  they  refer  the  EaXiifu>c  dpufiarucuc 
of  Uioacaridca  (i,  17),  tbe  ta\afuic  liióŁriz  of  Theo- 
phnatua  (//iC.  IHanl.  iv,  B,  %  4),  which,  iccording  lo 
tbia  lut-nimed  wriler  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii,  22),  for- 
merly  grew  about  a  lakę  '■  between  libanua  and  anoth- 

Lakę  of  Genaeiaret  (Geog.  svi,  p.  T5i,  ed.  Kramer )■ 
BuTckhanlt  nai  uiisble  to  diKover  any  aweet-icented 
reed  OT  nith  near  the  lake,  tbough  be  aaw  many  tali 
reedi  tbeie,  "  High  leedi  grow  along  tbe  abore,  but  I 
found  nane  of  ibe  aromatic  reeda  and  ruahea  mentioncd 
by  Stnbo" (.jyriu,  p.319)i  but  wbatever  may  be  the 
"fnigraiit  reed"  intended,  it  ia  eertain  Ihat  it  did  not 
grow  in  Syria,  oiheniiiie  we  cannot  auppoae  it  abould 
be  łpoken  of  aa  a  yaluable  pioduct  from  a  far  country. 
Dr.  Royle  refera  tbe  raXa/ioc  ópoi/Jariiruc  of  Dioacor- 
idea  to  a  apeciea  of  A  adropngai,  which  he  calla  A .  oi- 
Inaiu  aromalicai,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and 
a  nativeorCeulńl  Iadia,where  it  is  lued  lo  niix  with 
ointmenta  on  aecount  o(  the  delicacy  of  ita  odór  (aee 
Boyle,  lUmlralioiu  a/  t/malagan  Balang,  p.  iib,  u  97). 
It  ia  poaaible  thia  may  be  the  "reed  of  fragrance;"  but 
it  iabanllylikely  tbat  DiDBcoridea,who,under  the  term 
irjaii^Ci  gires  a  descHption  of  the  Andropogon  kAie- 
namhia,  abould  speak  of  a  cloaely  allied  apeciea  under  a 
totally  difTerent  name.     See  Cake. 

"Tba  beastaof  tbe  reeda,"  in  Faa.lxviii,30,  margin, 
titerally  from  ibe  llebrcw,  but  rendered  in  the  text 


of  the  A.  V.  "the  company  of  apearman,"  probably  meaiia 
the  crocodilea.  Yet  tor  oiIut  interprelationa  lee  Roaen- 
mllller  ad  loc  Uearniua,  om  Ita.  xxvii,  I,  undenlandi 
BabeL    See  Crocodiijl 

i.  'ArÓlA  (ni*19;  Sept.  ri  oji  ri  jAkipo^  Ttif)  ii 
InniliWd  "paper-j-eed''in  Iaa.xix,7,  the  only  paaaage 
where  tbe  plunil  aoan  occura.  There  is  not  the  tlightest 
autboijty  Tor  thia  rendering  ofthe  A.V.,  nor  ia  it  at  ill 
probable,  ai  Celiiua  {Hitrob.  ii,  230)  hia  remarked,  tbat 
the  prophel,  wbo  apeaka  of  the  paper-reed  undet  tbe 
name  górne  in  Ihe  preceding  chipler  (xviii,  2),  ahould 
in  thia  one  mention  the  iime  pluit  under  a  lotally  dif- 
ferent  name.  "  'A  roli,"  aays  Kimchi, "  ia  Ibe  name  to 
deaignite  pot-herb*  and  green  pluta."  The  Sept.  (u 
abo»e)  tranilatei  it  by  "al!  tbe  green  heibage."  Tbo 
word  ia  derired  from  'aróh, "  to  be  bare,"  or  "  dcalilute 
of  ireea;"  it  probably  denotei  the  open  giaiay  bnd  on 
the  banka  of  the  Mile;  and  aeema  to  be  allied  in  tbe 
Arabie  'ara  {loeut  operlut,ipaliiMii).  Michaelis  (£u/ip/. 
No.1973),  Roaenmuller  (Sciol.in  Jri.  xir,  7),  {icieniui 
(Tbttaur.  a.  t.),  Maurer  (Commml.  a.  v.),  and  Simon 
(/>j-.  l/tb,  a.  r.)  are  all  in  faror  of  Ihis  or  a  limilar 
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optuinn  Ihat  the  Hebrew  term  denoled  the  papynta, 
and  he  liaa  been  followed  by  J.  G.  Unger,  who  baa 
publiahed  ■  diasertation  on  tbia  aubject  {/łe  PlIS,  ioc 
ni  de  Pti^ro  Frulia  [Upfc  1731, 4toJ).     Sec  Papkr- 

S.  In  one  paaaage  (Jer.  11,32)  ajrain  (C>St;  Sept.<7u- 
irnifia,  Vulg.  puJuj)  ia  rendered  "reed" (but  clsewhere 
"  pond"  ar  ^'  pool"),  and  ia  there  thought  lo  de^gnata  a 
rloctade  or  fort  encloied  bv  piliaadca. 

U.  Olher  Hebrew  words  repnaenling,  more  or  leaa 
accuralely,  varioua  kinda  of  reedy  planta  are  Ibe  fol* 

1.  It  haa  been  madę  a  queBlion  whelher  the  Hebrew 
affmim',  'i^SK.  wbicb  ia  menliuned  in  opposition  to  the 
pabn-branch  (laa.  ix,  13;  xii,  15),  and  ia  tranilaled 
"  niah"  in  the  A.  V.,  doea  nnt  rather  mean  reed.  Ik>th 
werc,  and  are,  uied  for  mikiiig  rope«  (Sonniiii,  Traf,  ii, 
41G;  riinv,xix,9;  comp.  Job  xl,  20).  See  Geaeniua, 
Ewald,  Kiiobel,  and  olbera;  alao  CeUiua, //^crofor.  i,  466 
aq.    See  RtBll. 

2.  The  Hebrew  aciu',  intt,  originally  an  Egypiian 
word  (aee  Jerome,  ad  Iia.  nx,  7;  o 
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Opiue,  i,  45;  ii,  160;  Gesen.  Thesaur,  i,  67),  occun  in 
Gen.  xli,  2;  Job  viii,  11;  in  the  lirat  place  the  A.  Y. 
bas  tfuadoWf  in  the  second  rush,  It  seeros  to  roean,  not 
reed,  but  ^*  reed-grass,"  Carez  (oomp.  Celsias,  Hieróboł. 
i,  840  8q.).  On  the  other  hand,  tuph,  C)^D,  £xod.  ii,  8, 
5,  growing  on  the  Nile,  but  distinct  from  kcmeh,  may  be 
the  sari  (Pliny,  xiii,  45).    See  Flao. 

8.  The  word  ffo^tnif  K^ft,  6r.  /3v/3Xoc»  the  papyrus^ 
paper^ted  (bo  rendered,  among  the  old  interpreten,  by 
the  Sept.;  Job  loc.  cii.;  Isa.  xriił,  2;  Yulg.  Isa.  xyiii, 
2 ;  Sjrr.  Isa.  xviii,  xxxv ;  Arab.  Exod.  ii,  3,  In  the  Tal- 
mud thia  word  means  nsh ;  comp.  Mishna,  Erubin,  x, 
14.  The  leave8  were  used  for  binding  wounds),  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  A  rundo,  and  ia  not  a  proper 
reed  (called  by  Pliny,  xxiv,  81  akin  to  the  reed),  It  is 
the  Cyperui  papyrut  of  Linnseus,  Class.  iii,  Monogynia. 
This  plant,  ancieutly  so  important,  grew  abundantly  in 
the  Egyptian  swanips  (even  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
Nile.,  Piiny,  xiii,  22 ;  comp.  v,  8.  Hencc  Ovid,  Metaph. 
XV,  753 ;  Trist.  iii,  x,  27,  calls  this  river  papyrifer;  comp. 
Mart,  X,  1, 3),  and  is  roentioned  Isa.  xxxv,  7 ;  Job  viii, 
11 ;  £xod.  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  xviii,  2.  The  A.Y.  has  rnsh  in  the 
first  two  placcs,  bulnuh  in  the  others.  It  is  no  w  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt  (acoording  to  Minutoli,  Al>kandL 
verm,  Inhaltt  [BerL  1831],  voL  ii,  No.  7,  only  at  Dami- 
etta ;  while  Pluver,  Egypt,  Natvrge$ch.  p.  55,  says  it  does 
not  now  grow  in  Egypt),  but  in  Palestine  it  is  occa- 
sionally  found  at  the  Jońlan  (Yon  Sclmbert,  iii,  259). 
It  has  a  three-edged  atalk,  which  bclow  bears  hoUow, 
Bword-formed  leaves,  covcring  each  other ;  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet  or  morę,  and  has  above  a  flower 
cup  of  reddish  1eaves,  out  of  which  a  thick  body  of 
hair-like  shoots  spring  up  (comp.  Theophr.  Piani,  iv, 
9).  The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm,  and  is  used  as 
fuel  (Dioscor.  i,  115);  ve88els  were  framed  of  the  stalks 
(£xod.  ii,  8 ;  Isa.  xviii,  2 ;  Pliny,  Vł,  24;  vii,  57,  p.  417 ; 
Uard.  Plutarch,  laid,  c.  18;  Lucan,  lv,  136;  Rosellini, 
Monument.  Cic,  II,  iii,  124;  Wilkinson,  iii,  185  8q.),  which 
sailed  very  fast  (Heltdor.  yEthiop,  x,  4).  Sails,  shoes, 
ropes,  sicve8,  mattresscs,  wicks,  etc.,  were  madę  of  the 
green  rind  (Pliny,  xiii,  22;  xviii,  28;  xxviii,  47;  Herod, 
ii,  37;  Yeget.  Veterin,  ii,  57;  Philo,  Op,  ii,  482;  oomp. 
Wilkinson,  iii,  62,  146),  but  especially  paper,  on  the 
modę  of  preparing  which  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  28  Bq.  (see 
Kosellini,  Monument,  Civ,  II,  ii,  208  8q. ;  Becker,  Chari- 
cleSf  ii,  2 1 9  8q.).  See  Wuiting.  The  plant  is  now  called 
berde  or  berdi  by  the  Arabs  (so  Job  viii,  11,  in  the  Ara- 
bie).   See  Papyrus. 

III.  It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  the  reeds  named  in  the 
Bibie  may  be  popularly  distinguished  as  three. 

1.  The  water-reed  in  pools,  manhes,  and  on  the  shorcs 
of  river8,  as  of  the  Nile  (Ex(>d.  ii,  8, 5)  and  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Kings  xiv,  15;  Job  viii,  11;  Isa«  xix,  6;  xxxv,  7). 
The  most  coraroon  species  are  A  rundo  phragmiłet  and 
A  rundo  cciUimagroatia  (comp.  Oken,  Iśotany^  i.  805). 
See  BuLKUSif. 

2.  The  strongcr  reed,  adapted  for  stavcs  and  canes, 
and  as  mcasuring-rods  ( Ezek.  xl,  3  8q. ;  Apoc.  xi,  1 ; 
xxi,  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6 ;  Ezck. 
xxix,  6;  Matt.  xxvii,  29 ;  Mishna,  Mafr.  xvii,  8 ;  Diog. 
Laert«  Procem,  6),  the  A  rundo  denaxy  whose  hard,  woody 
Stern  rcaclics  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  is  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  Thia,  too,  is  vexy  frequent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  (Forsk&l,  FiorUf  p.  24;  comp.  Deacript,  de 
rŹf/ypte,  xix,  74). 

3.  The  writiug-reed  (Arunch  eeriptoria)  (3  John  13; 
see  MLshna,  tShitb.  viii,  5).  It  grows  in  the  marshes  be- 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  at  Hellah,  in  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf,  etc.  The  stalks  are  first  soaked,  then  dried, 
and  when  propcrly  cut  and  split  make  tolcrablc  pens. 
Formerly  the  writing-reed  grew  in  Eg>'pt,  in  Asia 
Alinor.  and  even  in  Italy  (Pliny,  xvi,  64 ;  Martial,  xiv, 
86 ;  comp.  Beckmann,  Gesch.  der  Erfindungen,  iii,  48  8q. ; 
see  on  the  Hebrew  name,  Celsius,  Uieroboi,  ii,  312  są.). 
See  Pkn. 

See,  in  generał,  Prosp.  Alpin  ( Plant.  jEgypt,  c  36, 


p.  68)  and  Yeding  (p.  197)  opon  it;  Rottboll,  De»er, 
Norar,  Plant.  (Haftu  1778)  i,  82  sq. ;  Celsius,  Bierobot 
ii,  187  8q.;  Bodsi  a  Stapel,  Comm,  428  są.;  Bruoe, 
TraveU,  v,  13  są.,  279,with  plate  i;  MoDtfauoon,  in  the 
Mimoires  de  PA  caŁdu  Imeript,  vi,  592  są. ;  Oken,  J9ol- 
any,  i,  819  są. 

Reed,  Alanson,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was  bom  in 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1807.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  Hamilton  Literary  andTheological  Institution  (now 
Madison  Univcr8ity),  N.  Y.,  and  was  appointed  Aug.  3, 
1885,  as  a  missionary  by  the  American  Biaptist  Mission- 
ary Union  to  labor  among  the  Chinese  living  in  Bang- 
kok, Siaro.  Having  acąuired  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage,  he  took  a  floating-house  on  the  Meinam,  two 
miles  above  Bangkok,  and  began  his  evangelical  la- 
bors  among  the  Chinese.  While  thus  occupicd,  he  was 
stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1837. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Reed,  Alezander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Washington,  Pa^  Sept.  28, 1832.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  R.  Reed,  a  child  of  Łhe  oav- 
enant  dedicated  to  God  in  baptisro,  and  carly  instmcted 
both  by  preoept  and  example  in  the  ways  of  religion. 
His  preparatory  education  was  received  in  the  English 
department  of  Washington  College,  and  he  graduated 
at  that  institute  in  1851.  After  his  gndtution  he  went 
to  Georgia  and  engaged  in  teaching,  and  while  there 
joined  the  Church  on  a  profession  of  religion  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  an  eminent  evangelist» 
In  1853  he  eutered  the  Westcm  Theological  Seminary 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  gradnated  in  1856.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  of  Octorara,  Pa.  Herę  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  the  bonds  of  afTection  between 
him  and  his  people  greatly  strengthened,  until  the 
year  1864,  when  they  were  di88olved  to  enable  hiro  to 
acccpt  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadel- 
phia.  This  cali  removed  him  to  a  wider  sphere,  and 
brought  him  to  a  morę  responsible  position  in  a  great 
city  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  national 
history.  His  sympathetic  naturo,  ready  and  cfliKtivc 
ora  tory,  vcry  soon  attracted  attention,  and  other  duties 
than  thosc  merely  of  the  pastorate  were  soon  laid  opon 
him.  He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  organization 
of  the  "Christian  Commission,**  the  spirit  and  objpct 
of  which  appealed  to  his  syrapathies  and  patriotic  im- 
pulses,  and  some  of  his  most  stirfing  and  powerful  ad- 
drcsses  were  madę  in  behalf  of  this  great  interesu  He 
was  not  only  a]ive  to  all  the  duties  connected  with  hia 
pastorate,  but  to  all  the  generał  social  and  mora!  inter- 
csts  of  the  community.  He  gave  to  all  the  boaitls  of 
the  Church  his  zealous  and  faithful  suppoit,  and  at  one 
tirae  his  personal  attention  as  prcsident  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  also  the  Board  of  Publication. 
In  the  year  1878  Dr.  Reed  was  called  to  the  Westmin- 
ster  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  in  ac- 
cepting  this  cali  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  accns- 
tomed  ardor  into  the  labors  of  his  new  field.  At  the 
end  of  two  yeare  he  was  obliged,  from  declining  health, 
to  reaign  his  charge.  With  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health,  he  spcnt  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europę,  but  he  re- 
turncd  without  any  peroeptible  changc  for  the  better. 
Thtnking  that  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  Colorado  might 
prove  beneficial,  he  acccpted  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
in  Denver  City.  Though  in  feeble  health,  he  labored 
among  that  people,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
them  by  his  affectionate  naturę  and  eminent  pulpit 
ability.  But  his  work  was  evidently  done,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  relinąuish  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorał 
Office.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  compan- 
ionable  of  men ;  a  smile  of  heavenly  sunshine  played 
around  his  features  and  kindlcd  in  his  eye,  and'  no 
amount  of  sickness  could  cloud  the  sunshine  or  stop  the 
exuberant  flow  of  his  feelings.  He  seeroed  to  have 
caught  the  light  and  lived  in  the  glory  of  the  better 
worid.     Dr.  Hecd  was  a  godly  man,  a  man  of  faith  and 
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prayer.  He  deroted  himsclf  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
roinistry  because  he  loyed  it,  Ali  his  facultiea  were 
alive  and  acŁive  in  the  great  cauae  in  which  he  Tras  en- 
gaged.  By  bis  strong  powcr  of  will  he  secmed  to  hołd 
tbe  forces  which  were  raoring  upon  life's  citadel  in 
check  until  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  B.  Reed,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  viat  him  in  his  distant  home,  might  reach  him. 
When  he  arriyed,  and  he  had  committed  to  him  the 
charge  of  his  beloved  wife  and  children,  in  perfect  peace 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  died  at  Denver,  CoL, 
Nov.  18, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Reed,  Andres  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
dirine,  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of 
our  age,  was  bom  in  1788  at  London,  where  his  father, 
a  pious  man,  was  a  watchmaker  in  Butcber  Row,  St. 
Clement*s  Danes.     Many  a  time,  it  is  said,  Andrew's 
mother  would  keep  the  shop  while  his  father  was  off  on 
a  preaching  tour;  for  he  was  much  given  to  itinerating 
in  the  suburban  towns.  proclaiming  among  the  benight- 
ed  "the  tnith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'*  and  so  interested  became 
he  in  this  glorious  work  that  Mrs.  Reed  found  it  needful 
to  provide  for  the  family  herself  by  opening  a  china- 
shop,  which  she  kept  for  twenty  ycars  in  Chiswell 
Street.    Young  Andrew  was  brought  up  in  the  trade  of 
his  father,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  would  ever  leave 
watcbmaking  to  go  on  the  same  errand  as  his  father. 
Sent  to  a  school  in  Islington  to  get  such  an  educatiou 
as  was  needful  for  an  ordinary  artisan,  Andrew  eviuced 
a  predilection  not  only  for  all  study,  but  espccially  for 
tbe  dead  lauguages.    He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study 
Greek  and  Hebrew.    The  careful  mother,  anxious  to 
prevent  her  son^s  defection — for  she  hoped  from  him 
Bupport  in  the  business  his  father  had  so  much  neglected 
— took  him  finally  from  school  and  apprenticed  him  to 
a  master.     But  the  temptation  of  books  was  a  very 
harmless  one  compared  with  the  teroptations  of  auother 
kind  that  awaited  Andrew  in  his  new  situation.    His 
ma8ter's  son  was  a  wild  youth,  and  the  young  appren- 
tice  cntered  on  his  diary  the  following :  "By  the  wicked 
behavior  of  my  master's  son  I  was  madę  stiU  worse.    I 
went  twice  or  thrice  to  the  accursed  play-houses."    On 
this  account  he  got  his  indentures  cancelled  and  re- 
turncd  to  the  parental  roof.    Working  tbe  usual  hours 
at  watcbmaking,  in  his  leisure  he  kept  his  mother'8 
books,  instructed  his  sistcr,  and  taught  a  littlc  orphan 
girl,  their  serrant,  to  read  and  write— thus  early  begin- 
ning  his  orphan  work.    Books,  books,  evcrmore  books, 
were  the  choice  friends  of  his  leisure  hours;  and  though 
he  worked  well  at  his  trade,  his  good  mother  in  her 
diary  might  well  write  down, "  Thesc  are  tłiings  which, 
ifthe  lad  be  for  business,  show  too  much  taste  for  study." 
She  was  so  far  right  that  God  was  leading  him  through 
secular  to  sacred  pursuits.    Andrew  Reed's  Hebrew  and 
Greek  studies  led  him  to  theology,  and  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  it  was  decided  in  the  family  counsels  that 
be  might  go  to  college.    He  dismantled  his  little  work- 
shop,  sold  his  tools,  and  laid  out  the  money  in  books. 
He  entcred  Hackney  Seminary,  a  collcgiate  and  theo- 
logical  school  of  the  Independenta.    It  is  necdless  to  say 
that  when  he  was  rcady  to  graduate  his  record  was  al- 
ready  begun  as  a  preacbcr.     Ile  had  many  invitations 
to  settle.    Among  other  calls  was  that  of  colleague  to 
the  celebrated  preacher  Matthew  Wilks  (q.  v.)  at  the 
Tabemacle.     But  Reed  gave  the  preference  to  the 
church  in  the  New  Road,  East  London,  where  he  re- 
mained  the  pastor  for  half  a  centur}'.    He  resigned  the 
place  on  Nov.  27, 1861,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
of  bis  ordination.    He  died  Feb.  25, 1862,  happy  to  the 
last  and  conscious  of  his  Master's  love.    Rarely,  if  ever, 
was  such  a  record  dosed  as  this  event  ended.    Morę 
than  most  men — eyen  Christian  ministers — Dr.  Reed 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  presence  of  some  great  pub- 
lic  purpose,  and  to  have  consccrated,  or  rather  sacrińccd, 
all  things  to  its  accomplishment.     Thus  we  read  in 
the  Memoir  published  by  his  sons  (Lond.  1863)  that  at 
times  he  was  so  engrossed  that  he  would  not  dine  with 
his  family  for  a  week.    "In  the  last  four  vcar»,"  hc 
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writes  in  his  diary,  "  I  have  been  four  hundrcd  limes  to 
Earlswood  [asylum  for  idiots] ;  each  time  bas  consumed 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  so  that  I  may  fairly  say  that  it 
has  cost  me  a  whole  year."    Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  consecration  like  this  could  have  accomplisbed  Dr. 
Reed*s  work.    He  must,  moreover,  have  combi ned  the 
physical  strength  of  a  giant  with  the  powerful  will  of 
tbe  Christian  philanthropist.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  preachers  of  his  day— tbe  labori- 
ous  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  m^trop- 
olis;  and  yet  he  found  time  to  originate  not  only  the 
Hackney  Grammar-school,  but  five  great  national  be- 
nevolent  institutions— viz.  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
tbe  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  >yanstead,  the  Asylum 
for  Fatherless  Cbildren  at  Reedham,  the  Idiot  Asylum 
at  Earlswood,  with  its  branch  establishment  at  Colches- 
tor,  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.    The  aggregatc 
cost  of  their  erection  was  £129,320;  they  accommodate 
21 10  objects  of  charity ;  and  their  total  receipts  under 
his  administration  amounted  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  Xl,04d,566  Ida.  IdL    Empbatically  was  his  "a  life, 
with  deeds  to  crown  it."    Andrew  Reed  began  his 
work  among  the  seafaring  population  of  London.    Ho 
befriended  the  parents,  established  schools  for  the  cbil- 
dren, and  founded  the  first  penny  bank  for  sayings. 
Besides  these  stupendous  works  of  faith  and  labors  of 
love,  he  founded  a  Home  for  Incurables ;  and,  not  forget- 
ting  the  interests  of  education  while  employed  in  help- 
ing  the  helpless,  he  was  the  frieud  of  tbe  Hackney 
Grammar- school,  and  always  tbe  actire  promoter  of 
Sabbath  and  day  schools  for  the  cbildren  of  the  indus- 
trial  classes.    He  not  oulv  refused  all  rcmuneration  for 
his  great  serricea,  but  contributed,  besides,  a  large  part 
of  his  ycarly  income  in  charity.    The  tive  asylums  that 
he  founded  alone  received  from  his  band  £4540.    When 
he  opened  a  chapel  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  £10,  £20, 
and  eren  £50,  to  encourage  its  friends  to  discharge  a 
debt  incnrred  in  ita  erection.    He  lived  in  the  most 
simple  way,  that  he  might  haye  the  morę  to  gire  to 
him  that  needed.    His  remarkable  snccess  in  his  vast 
and  yaried  enterprises  he  owed  to  his  estraordinary 
business  powers,  his  great  sagacity,  and  his  determined 
wilL    Few  men  saw  morę  dearly  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  knew  better  how  to  do  iL    One  record  strikingly  ex- 
hibits  the  stem  kind  of  discipline  that  he  was  wont  to 
exercise  upon  himself,  and  the  resolute  determination 
with  which  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon  his  object : 

"  Tbe  mensnre  of  mercy  is  tbe  roensnre  of  obllgntlon. 
Orthe  course  I  sbould  tnke  »t  present  I  cee  nothing.  AU 
is  dark,  very  dnrk.  Work  wbicb  I  bod  thougbŁ  tu  dn  is 
now  nbandoned.  Tb!?  one  tbinir  is  left  nie,  nnd  I  will  do 
it.  For  dificipline  I  will  dn  it.  I  have  natnrnlly  a  lorę  for 
tbe  beantifnl,  and  a  sbrinkine,  olmost  a  loalbhi^,  of  in> 
flrmity  nnd  deformłly.  The  thing  I  wonid  not  do  Is  the 
verv  tblnpr  I  am  now  resoWed  to  do.  Alns !  poor  idUit ! 
wbile  be  is  tbe  greater  safferer,  I  am  the  greater  siuuer/* 

His  beneyolence  was  both  a  natural  entbusiasm  and  a 
sacred  religious  duty,  and  whatcyer  his  warm  heart 
prompted,  his  elear  head  conceiycd  and  his  strong  band 
exccuted.  A  keen  discriminator  of  character,  he  knew 
how  to  bend  the  wills  of  otbers  to  his  purpose.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  endowed  with  very  great  power  of  elo- 
quence.  After  the  fashion  of  his  generation,  he  was 
somewhat  rhetorical  and  magniloąucnt,  but  there  was 
a  mighty  power  of  passion  in  him.  His  Sermons  and 
ChargeSf  recently  published,  contain  specimens  of  a  ycry 
high  order  of  pulpit  eloquence;  and  few  sermons  of 
modem  times  haye  produced  a  greater  effect  than  his 
missionary  scrmon  at  Surrey  Chapel.  His  power  in  the 
pulpit  was  attested  by  his  own  crowded  chapel,  and  by 
the  large  numbers  whom  he  admitted  to  his  Church 
fellowship.  He  was  a  polemic  of  no  roean  power— "a 
sharp  threshing-instrument  haying  teetb ;"  and  perhaps 
earl  Russell  neyer  Ustcned  to  a  morę  powerful  or  skilful 
storm  of  rhetoric  than  at  the  Britisb  and  Forcign  School 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  Dr.  Ree<1  claimed  him  as 
a  leader  in  opposition  to  Sir  J.  Graham*s  Factońes  Bill. 
Dr.  Rccd*s  power  of  work  was  immensc;  his  recreation 
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wts  change  of  beneyolent  employment,  either  the  en- 
ergelic  proseciiiion  of  eome  philanihropic  scheme  or  a 
campaign  of  provincIal  preaching.  Amid  all  hU  lit- 
erary  and  other  labors,  he  did  not  tbink  of  writiug  his 
Iłfe.  One  of  his  sons,  perceiving  that  his  venerable 
father  was  fast  failing,  asked  hiro  if  hc  had  ever  ar- 
ranged  any  memoir.  Dr.  Reed  replied  by  writing  the 
following  notę : 

**  To  my  mtuy  boy  who  Mćd  ke  wotild  wriU  my  U/e,  and 
asked  /ur  maUi  iala : 

A.R. 

X  WAS  DORN  YR8TKBPAT; 

I  8UALŁ  DIB  TO-MUUBOW  : 

AM1>  I  JCUST  KOT  81*EMI>  TO  PAT 

IN  TRLLIMO  WIIAT  I  HAYK  DOMB, 

BUT  IM  1>0IN0  W  HAT  I  MAY  FOK 

HIM 

WUO  nAS  POMK  ALL  FOB  MB. 

E  8PBANO  raoM  TUB  feoplb;  i  uayb  litkd  fob  tub 

FKOPLK — 
TUK  MOBT  FOB  TUB  MOST  UNUAPrT ; 
AND  TUR  PBOPLK,  WUEN  TURY  KNOW  IT, 
WILL  NOT  ALLOW  MB  TO  DIB  OOT  OF  L0VIMQ  BBMBMBBAMOE.** 

Wbat  can  be  added  to  sttch  a  summary?  "It  is  not 
surpiising  that  the  sens  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  should  wish 
to  publish  the  hlstory  of  his  life  of  goodness  and  actlve 
benerolence — thoagh,  in  fact,  the  permanent  records  of 
his  character  and  works  exist  in  the  many  institutions 
which  owe  their  existence  to  his  activity  and  derotion." 
Thcse  are  the  words  of  the  queen  of  England  in  refer- 
cnce  to  a  roan  who  was  the  honorcd  instrument  of  doing 
Buch  a  vast  amount  of  good  that  his  name  undoubtedly 
ranks  among  the  first  pbilanthroptsts  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Reed  ¥rrote  many  works  in  practical  theology,  princi- 
pally  on  practical  religion  —  all  of  which  have  had  a 
most  extensive  circalation,  and  of  which  a  list  is  given 
in  Allibone.  Dr.  Reed  is  the  author  of  many  hymns, 
among  which  is  the  one  beginning  **  There  is  an  hour 
whcn  I  must  part."  In  1885  he  visited  this  coantry  as 
a  reprc8cntati\'e  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Britain, 
and  madę  many  friends  here.  On  his  return  home,  he 
wrote  on  his  Vi*it  to  tkt  American  ChureheSf  and  the 
work  was  republished  here  ( N.  Y.  1885,  and  often ). 
See,  besides,  the  Memoir  (Lond,  1868,  smali  8vo;  3d  ed. 
18()7);  Lotuion  Beader,  1863,  ii,  724;  /.ondon  Pahiot, 
Dec.  17,  1863;  Ecledic  and  Congregational  Her,  Jan. 
1864;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Auth,  s.  v.; 
Grant,  AfetropolUan  Pulpit,  1839,  ii,  265-278;  Men  of 
the  Times  (1862),  p.  648. 

Reed,  Caleb,  an  American  divine,  who  belonged 
to  the  New  Jerusalera  Church,  was  bom  in  1797.  He 
entered  the  ministry,  but  was  finally  roade  editor  of  the 
Ntio  Jeiitsalem  Magazine^  and  continucd  its  mauage- 
ment  for  twenty  years.  He  dted  in  1854.  His  publi- 
cattons  were  of  a  sccular  character. 

Reed.  Fitch,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  roemory  is  precious  in  all  the 
communities  where  he  bas  resided,  was  born  March  28, 
1795.  His  early  Christian  training  was  under  Calvin- 
istic  infiucnces,  but,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  while  study- 
ing  mcdicine,  he  was  oonverted  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  Maryin  Richardson,  and  accepted  Arminian  doc- 
trines  as  prelerable.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  Ło  preach, 
and  was  employed  upon  a  circuit  by  Dr.  Nathan  Baiigii, 
then  presidtng  elder.  In  1817  he  was  admitted  into  tiie 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  extremc 
eastern  point  of  Long  Island.  His  seoond  appointment 
was  Diinbam  Circuit,  in  Canada  Kast,  which  offered  him 
all  the  hardships  which  the  sevcrity  of  a  northern  win- 
ter,  a  new  country,  uniroproved  and  sometimes  almost 
impassablc  roads,  a  poor  people,  and  ill-oonstructed  log- 
huts  could  afford.  Of  this  he  hiraself  told,  as  foUows, 
in  a  senii-centennial  sermon ;  "I  did  at  first  wondcr  that 
my  lot  had  fallen  just  here,  and  thought  that  possibly, 
after  all,  the  bishop  had  madę  a  misUke ;  yet  ihe  harsh 
Kdimate,  the  bard  work,  and  plenły  of  it,  and  harder  farę 
were  just  what  Infinite  Wistlom  saw  I  needed.  I  praise 
the  Lord  to  this  day  for  Dunham  Circuit;  it  saved  me 
from  an  carly  grav€."   His  next  field  of  labor  was  in  the 


wildemess  lying  north  of  Lakę  Ontario.  To  this  region 
he  was  sent  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Gospel,  within 
about  twelve  months  after  the  first  setllement  had  been 
madę.  He  established  his  appointmenta,  organized  his 
circuit,  which  he  travelled  on  foot,  making  his  way 
through  the  trackleas  forest  by  the  aid  of  a  compasa, 
and  carrying  with  him  **an  Indian  hatchet,  aa  a  defence 
against  wild  beasts  and  wi  a  means  of  constructing 
bridges  over  streams  of  water  too  deep  to  ford.**  From 
1820  to  1828  Mr.  Reed  was  a  member  of  Genesee  Con- 
ference.  He  filled  some  of  ita  most  important  stations, 
and,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  Susąuehanna  District.  After  cight 
years  he  was  again  Łransferred  to  New  York  Conference 
and  stationed  at  Rhinebeck,  and  subseąuently  in  New 
York  city,  Brooklyn,  Poughkeepsie,  and  other  important 
fields  of  jabor,  including  New  Haven  District.  In  1848 
he  was  transferred  to  Oneida  Conference,  to  wbich  he 
gave  fourteen  years  of  effective  senrice,  including  seren 
years  in  the  o(Hce  of  presiding  elder.  In  the  year  1862 
he  was  compellcd  by  increasing  bodily  infirmities  to 
retire  to  the  superannuated  relation,  and  thereafter, 
though  his  love  for  the  work  never  abated,  he  preached 
only  as  health  and  opportunity  would  permiL  He  died 
Oct.  10, 1871,  leaving  behind  the  record  of  a  life  well 
spent  in  the  serrice  of  his  heavenly  Master.  See  Chrit' 
tian  Adcocate,  Dec  9,  1871. 

Reed,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian  di* 
vine,  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  1751,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1772.  He  studied  for 
the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Bridgcwater,  Mass., 
in  1780.  He  finally  took  interest  in  political  alTairs,  and 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1794  to  1800.  He  died 
in  1831.  He  published  yarious  sermons  and  theological 
treatises  of  paasing  value.  See  Sprague,  A  tmaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  143. 

Reed,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  bora  at  Wickford,  R.  I.,  about 
1777.  He  had  his  though ts  early  turned  towards  the 
ministr}*,  and  went  to  Union  College  with  a  view  to 
greater  eflSciency  in  the  sacred  work.  On  May  27, 1806, 
he  was  madę  a  deacon,  and  on  June  17,  1808,  priest. 
His  first  pastorale  was  at  St.  Luke*s  Church,  Catskill, 
N.  Y.  In  1810  hc  became  rector  at  Christ  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  there  preached  for  thirty-five  years, 
in  his  lalter  years  having  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  He 
died  July  6,  1845.  A  tablet,  crected  in  the  church  by 
the  vestry,  records  the  high  respcct  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  paritth.  He  was  a  carcful  ob- 
serrer,  a  diligent  student,  a  man  of  God,  and  an  accept* 
able  preacher.  **His  w  hole  demeanor,**  said  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  at  the  funeral 
servic0^  "showed  that  his  [Reed^s]  best  treasure  was  tn 
hearen.**  He  published  a  smali  work  in  defence  of 
episcopacy,  and  two  or  three  separate  Sermons,  See 
Sprague,  Annalt  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  506-509;  Alli- 
bone, łHcf.  o/ Brit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  bom 
at  Watcrbury,  Conn.,  about  1845.  In  1869  hc  was  or- 
dained  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  supplying  a  mission  at 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  serring  as  a  curate  at  the 
cathcdral  in  Pmvidcncc,  R.  I.,  was  appointed  sccretary 
and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Ue 
died  in  1877. 

Reed,  Nelson,  a  pionecr  minister  ofthe  Methodiat 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Ann  Amndel  County, 
Md.,  Nov.  27, 1751.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  hia 
early  history.  In  1779  his  name  appears  on  the  min- 
utes  as  a  travelling  preacher,  and  he  is  beliereii  to  have 
thus  preached  for  four  years.  His  appointments  were, 
in  1779  toFluvanna;  in  1780,  Amelia;  in  1781,Calvert; 
in  1782,  Littlc  York;  in  1783, Caroline ;  in  1784, Dover. 
From  1785  to  1795  he  had  the  charge  of  disitricts  in 
Maryland  and  Yirginia.  In  1796  he  was  stationed  tx 
FeirM  Point;  in  1797,  at  Baltimore  city;  in  1798,  at 
FelFs  Point  again;  in  1799,  on  Baltimore  Circuit^     lo 
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1800  his  name  is  found  among  thoae  "  who  are  under  a 
location  Łhrough  illneM  of  body  or  family  ooncems,**  and 
it  diBappears  now  from  the  mtnutea  untU  1805,  when  we 
find  him  again  on  Łhe  Baltimore  CircuiL  The  next  year 
he  waa  placed  in  charge  of  Łhe  Federal  and  Annapolia 
Circuit.  In  1807, 1808, 1809,  and  1810  he  piesided  over 
the  Baltimore  District,  on  which  were  stationed  at  Łhat 
time  some  of  the  strong  men  of  the  itineiancy.  In 
1811, 1812, 1813,  and  1814  he  preaided  OTer  the  George- 
town  District.  In  1815  we  find  him  on  the  Baltimore 
District  again,  where  he  presided  four  ycars.  In  1819 
he  stands  connected  with  the  Baltimore  Circuit  as  a 
supemumerary.  In  1820  his  name  appears  on  the  sufier* 
annuated  list;  in  this  relation  he  continued till  the  close 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
October,  1840,  he  was  the  oldest  Mcthodist  preacher  in 
Europę  or  America.  See  Minutę*  of  Amatal  Confer^ 
eneeSf  1840 ;  Sprague,  A  muiU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpity  vii, 
68-70. 

Reed,  Sampeon,  a  Swedenborgian  of  notę  as -a 
writer  espccially,  was  bom  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1818.  He  became  edttor  of  the  ^ew  Church  Afagazine 
and  co-editor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magaziney  and  died 
in  1875.     He  published  Oh»ervations, 

Reed,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  O.,  Xov.  18, 
1816.  He  entered  the  ministry.in  1838,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Peru  Circuit  as  a  snpply.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Conference,  and  travelled  Aubum  Mission  in  1839^0, 
Frankfort  in  1841-42,  Yincennes  in  1843,  Evansville  in 
1844,  Bedford  in  1845,  North  Indiana  Conference,  Cov- 
ington,  in  1846-47.  This  fali  he  went  to  St  Louis  and 
remained  one  3'ear,  retumed  with  impaired  health,  and 
was  superannuated  for  five  yeara  following.  He  was 
again  madę  effective  and  appointed  to  New  Harmony  in 
1853,  to  Petersburgh  in  1854,  to  New  Albany  in  1855, 
and  to  Bedford  in  1856,  where  he  remained  to  the  dose 
of  that  conference  year,  when  he  superannuated  a  second 
time.  He  declined  in  health,  but  lingered  on  until  Feb. 
6,  1869.— ifm«/r#  o/Annual  Con/et-encei,  1869,  p.  187, 
188. 

ReSlai^ah  (Heb.  ReHayah',  ty^^^^feartr  ofJe- 
korah;  Sept  'PetKiac),  one  of  *'the  children  of  the 
province"  who  retumed  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  2) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  7) 
by  the  synonym  Raamiau  (q.  v.). 

ReSl^iUft  ('PeeXiac  v.  r.  BopoX/rrc),  one  of  the  Is- 
raelites  who  retumed  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babvlon 
(1  Esdr.  T,  8) ;  inserted  in  place  of  the  Bigyai  of  the 
Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii,  7)  by  confusion  for 
the  Reelaiah  of  £zra's  list. 

ReeB,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  dissenting  minister  who 
held  a  distingtilshed  rank  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister, 
and  was  bom  at  Montgomery  in  1743.  Intended  for  the 
roinistr}',  he  was  first  placed  under  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Car- 
roarthen,  whence  he  was  rerooved  to  the  Hoxton  Acad- 
emy,  founded  by  Mr.  Coward,  where  his  progress  in  his 
stttdies  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was 
appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  institotion,  and 
soon  afiter  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Kead  as  pastor  ta  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Sc.  Thoroas^ą  Sonthwark.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wbite, 
in  1788,  Rees  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Jewin  Street,  Cripplegate,  where 
he  continued  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
9, 1825.  On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  semi- 
nary  at  Hackney  in  1786,  Dr.  Rees,  who  had,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Drs.  Savage  and  Kippis,  seceded  from 
that  at  Hoxton  two  vearB  before,  was  elected  to  the 
Bituation  of  resident  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences.  This 
position  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  academy, 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis  (q.  v.).    It 


is,  however,  in  a  literary  capacity  that  Dr.  Rees  is  prin* 
cipally  and  most  advantageottsly  known.  In  1776  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Chcanherit  Enqfclo^ 
p€edia  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that 
valuable  compilation,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
labor,  he  brought  to  a  condusion  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  stimulated  the  proprietors  to 
stiU  furt  ber  exertiona.  A  new  undertaking,  similar  in 
ita  naturę,  but  much  morę  comprehensive  in  its  plan, 
and  printed  in  quarto  size,  was  projccted  and  carried  on 
by  him ;  and  he  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  new  Cydopadia,  now  generally  known  by  his  name, 
advance  from  the  publication  of  the  first  vo]ume  in 
1802  to  its  completion  in  forty •five  yolumes  wilb  undi- 
minished  reputatłon.  His  other  works,  besides  those 
of  a  secular  character,  are,  Practicał  Sermotta  (1809-12, 
2  vols.) : — The  PrincipU*  of  the  Protestant  Diuenter* 
Stated  and  Yindicated: — besides  a  variety  of  occasional 
discourses.  See  Jones,  Christian  Biography^  p.  357; 
Annual  Biography,  1825;  London  Gentkman^t  Maga' 
zinef  1825. 

RełSsal'as  CPrioalac\  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  8)  in  place 
of  the  above  Reelaiah  (Ezra  ii,  2)  or  R^amiah  (Neh. 

VII,  /). 

Reese,  B.  Tates,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  but  especially  noted  as  a 
writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  He  early  en- 
tered the  ministr}',  and,  after  fiUing  many  positions  of 
prominence  in  the  pastorate,  became  editor  of  the  Bfeth- 
odist  Protestant  newspaper  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in 
this  position  until,  in  1860,  in  a  fit  of  mental  derange-. 
ment,  he  committed  suicide.  The  Lutheran  of  Phila- 
delphia  thus  commented  at  the  time :  ^  Dr.  Reese  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  genial  of  men.  His  paper 
was  among  the  very  best  of  the  denominational  organs 
in  our  countr}' ;  but  it  was  much  morę  than  a  denomi- 
national organ,  imroeasurably  morę  than  a  sectarian 
one.  He  drew  around  him  many  admirable  writers, 
not  only  of  his  own  Church,  but  of  other  churches,  but 
no  pen  among  them  all  was  so  ver8atile,  so  happy,  as  his 
own.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  who  consecrated 
every  gift  to  the  serA'ice  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  His 
consecration  had  a  wonderful  charm.  His  delicacy  of 
feeling,  his  fiue  tact,  his  generosity  and  large  catliolic- 
ity  of  feeling,  madę  him  very  dear  to  all  that  knew 
him.^'  Siich  testimony  from  another  denomination  is 
surely  rare;  but  it  was  reprinted  also  by  the  Reformed 
Messenger  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  thus 
given  still  further  approval  than  the  bounds  of  oue  out- 
side  denomination. 

Reese,  Iievi  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  was  bom  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  Feb.  8, 
1806,  enjoyed  a  good  preparatory  training,  and  taught 
school  for  a  while  after  he  was  seventeen.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  sbortly  after  the  agitation  opened  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Blethodist  Protestant 
Church,  he  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  preacher  appointed 
by  the  new  body.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministe- 
rial  life  were  spent  at  Pbiladelphia  and  New  York.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Annual  Con- 
ference to  labor  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  there  snoceeded 
so  well  that  he  was  succeasively  given  **every  impor- 
tant  position  and  every  official  position  within  the  gift 
of  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected.*'  He  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Church,  and  repeateilly  a 
representatiye  in  their  General  Conference.  In  1887  and 
li£38  he  was  chaplain  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
He  died  in  PhUadelphia  Sept  21, 1851.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  seals  of  his  miuistry  are 
all  through  Maryland.  See  Sprague,  Annals  o/ the 
Amer,  Pulpity  vii,  751-754. 

Reese,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1742,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  class  of  1768,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Salem,  S.  C,  and  subseąuently 
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of  two  charches  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C.  He  died 
in  1796.  He  published,  Estay  on  the  Injlumce  o/Re- 
ligion  on  CivU  Society  (1788):  — Fareweil  Sermon: — 
THdo  Sermons  (in  the  American  Pł'eacher,vo\.  i  and  ii). 
See  Sprague,  Annab  oftke  A  mer.  Pulpity  iii,  331. 

Reeve,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  flourished  as  preacher  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
£8sex.  He  published,  Sermont  (Lond.  1632,  4to): — 
Sermons  (1647, 4to)  :—Pvbłic  Detotions  (1661, 12mo)  :— 
Go^s  Pleafor  Ninevekf  or  London^s  Precedent  for  Met' 
ofy  delirered  in  certain  sermons,  etc.  (1657,  foL);  **An 
extraordinaiy  work,  very  severe  in  lashing  and  expos- 
ing  the  vices  of  th^  age ;  the  sermons  are  a  very  livc]y 
pict^re  of  London  manners  now  unknown ;  .  .  .  this  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  English  theology'*  (Beloe, 
Anec,  iii,  80-84) :— an  abridgment,  entitled  LondwCa  Re- 
membrancer^  vraa  published  soon  afterwards :  —  <Sermonf 
(1660,  4to):  —  England^s  BacktcardnesSt  etc.,  a  sermon 
(1661,  8vo)  :  —  Z)Mcottr»c»  (1661,  4to):  — -Sermon  (1661, 
4to)  -.—England^s  Restitution,  etc. ;— Sermons  (1661, 4to). 
See  AUibone,  Dicf,  ofBrił,  and  Amer.  Auih,  s.  v. 

Reeve8,  William,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  in 
1668,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  roade  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  1694  became  rcctor  of  Cranford,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1711  yicŁt  of  St.  Mary,  Reading.  He  died  in  1726. 
He  published,  Sermont  (1704,  itjo) -, -^  Sermon  (1706, 
4to): — The  Apologies  ofJustin  Afartyr,  Tertullian,  and 
Miaucius  Felix  %n  Defence  ofihe  Christian  Religion,  trith 
the  Commonitory  of  VincefUiu8  Lirinensis  con(xming  the 
Priniłiue  RuU  of  Faiłh  (transL,  with  notes  and  a  pre- 
liminary  discourse  upon  each  author,  Lond.  1709-16,  2 
Tols.  8vo).  **  The  translation  is  generally  perspicnous 
and  faithful.  The  notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  leam- 
ing,  and  freąuently  illustrate  the  meaning  where  ifc  is 
obscure.  The  preliminary  dissertation  may  be  consid- 
ered  an  answer  to  the  valuable  work  of  Daille  on  the 
aame  subject"  (Orme).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit.  and 
A  mer,  A  uih.  s.  r. 

Refeotory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  monastery,  col- 
lege, etc.  The  internal  arrangemcnts  and  flttings  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  domcstic  halls, 
except  that  it  was  usually  provided  with  a  raised  desk 
or  pulpit,  from  which  on  some  occasions  one  of  the  in- 
mates  of  the  establishment  read  to  the  others  during 
meal-time.  There  are  remains  of  old  English  refec- 
tories  at  Chester  and  Worcestcr  now  used  as  a  school- 
house,  at  Carlisle  and  Durham  as  a  librar}',  and  at  Beau- 
lieu  as  a  church.  Portions  of  the  beautiful  arcaded 
walls  of  one  remain  at  Peterborough.  It  was  usually,  as 
at  Lanercost  and  Rievallc,  raised  upon  cellarage,  which 
at  Clugny  containcd  the  bath-rooms ;  and  in  fienedic- 
tine  friars'  and  regular  canons'  houses  it  lay  parallel  to 
the  minster,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  fumes  of  dinner 
might  not  reach  the  sanctuary;  but  in  most  Cistercian 
houses,  as  Beaulieu,  Dyland,  Ford,  Netley,  Tintem,  Rie- 
yalle,  Fumess,  and  Kirkham,  Maulbronn,  Clairvaux, 
Braisne,  Savigny,  and  Bonport,  it  stood  at  right  anglcs 
to  the  cloister,  as  it  did  in  the  Domiuican  convents  of 
Toulouse  and  Paris.  A  few  foreign  monastic  refectories 
were  of  two  alleys,  as  Tours,  Alcobaca,  Ihe  Benedic- 
tines',  and  St.  Martin  des  Cbamps  at  Paris.  At  St.  Al- 
ban*8  an  abbot,  on  his  rcsignation,  went  to  reside  in  a 
chamber  which  he  had  titted  up  under  the  rcfectory. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  was  three  P.  M.  The  smali  beli 
rang  and  the  monks  caroe  out  fn>m  the  parlor  and  washed 
at  the  lavatory,  and  then  entered  the  hall,  two  and  two, 
taking  their  appointed  placcs  at  the  side-tables.  At  the 
high-table  on  the  dais  the  superior  sat,  in  the  centrę  of 
the  east  wali,  under  a  cross,  a  picture  of  the  Doom^  or 
the  iMst  Supperj  having  the  8quilla-bell  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  rang  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  din- 
ner. Usually  the  number  of  each  mess  varied  between 
three  and  ten  persons.  Each  monk  drew  down  his  cowl 
and  ate  in  stlence.  While  the  hebdomadaries  or  serrers 
i  the  week  laid  the  diahes,  the  reader  of  the  week  be- 


gan  the  iection  from  HoIyWrit  or  the  liTes  of  saints 
in  the  wali  pulpit,  During  dinner  all  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  no  Ytsitorswere  admitted.  Afler  dioner  the 
broken  fragments  were  sent  down  to  the  almonry  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  the  brethren  either  took  the  mc- 
ridian  sleep,  talked  in  the  calefactory,  read,  or  walked, 
but  in  some  houses  went  in  prooession  to  the  cemetery 
and  prayed  a  while  bareheaded  among  the  graves  of  the 
brotherhood.  At  Durham  the  frater-house  was  uscd 
only  on  great  occasions.  It  was  fitted  with  bcnches 
and  roats.  The  ordinary  farę  was  pulse,  fniit,  vegeta- 
bies,  bread,  iish,  egga,  cheese,  winę,  or  ale;  and  the 
evening  meal,  the  biberes,  collation,  mistum,  or  caritas, 
oonsisted  of  bread  and  winę,  and  was  foUowed  by  praycr 
in  church  before  bedtime.  The  dinner-hour  at  length 
became  put  back  to  noon,  and  the  supper  was  continacd 
at  the  old  time,  about  five  P.  M.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  there  was  a  large  ambry  for  the  mazers,  cups,  and 
plate.  The  Clugniacs  distributed  the  unconsecrated 
hosts  in  hall.  The  Lasł  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
painted  for  the  Dominicans  of  Milan,  represents  the 
high-table  of  a  refectory  of  the  order.  French  or 
Latin  only  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  hall  or  cloister, 
and  in  1337  meat  was  not  eaten  on  Wednesdaya  and 
Saturdays  during  Advent,  or  from  Septuage»iroa  to 
Eastcr-day.  The  hall  of  a  guest-house  was  lined  with 
beds  at  Clugny  and  Farfa,  fur  men  on  one  side  and  fur 
women  on  the  other,  while  roorable  tablea  down  the 
centrę  were  laid  out  nt  meal-time. — Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaologyf  s.  v. 

Refine.  The  art  of  refiuing,  as  referred  to  in  Script- 
ure,  was  of  two  difTerent  kinds,  according  as  it  was  ap- 
plied  to  liquids  or  to  metals ;  and  the  processes,  in  thero- 
selyes  quite  diverse,  are  exprcssed  by  different  words. 
In  respect  to  liąuids  the  primar}'  idea  was  tliat  oistrain- 
ing  or  filtering — the  word  for  which  was  p^T,  zalak 
(Isa.  xxy,  6) ;  but  in  respect  to  metals  it  was  that  of 
meUtnfff  and  thereby  separating  the  ore  from  the  dross — 
and  for  this  the  word  was  C]*n2C,  ttardph.  But  the  first 
word  also  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be  used  of  gold 
or  other  metals,  to  deuote  their  refined  or  porę  state 
(1  Chroń,  xxviii,  18 ;  xxix,  4 ;  Job  xxviii,  1 ;  Psa.  xii, 
6 ;  Mai.  iii,  3).  In  figurative  alliisions,  howerer,  to  the 
idea  of  retining,  while  both  words  might  have  been  em- 
ployed,  we  find  almost  exclu8ive  use  roade  of  that  which 
points  to  the  morę  searching  process  of  purification  by 
Hre  (Isa.  i,  25;  xl,  19;  xlviii,  10;  Zeck.  xiii,  9;  3Ia1.  iii, 

2,  8).  Hence  the  term  "  refiner"  or  smełfer  (J^^^,  iso- 
reph  i  ?)172C73,  mettarephf  Mai.  iii,  2,  3)  denotes  a  woricer 
in  metals,  specially  of  gold  and  siWer  (Prov.  xxt,  4),  a 
founder  (Judg.  xvii,  4),  a  goldamith  (Isa.  xli,  7).  That  the 
ancients  acquired,  in  comparatively  remote  times,  some 
knowledgeand  skill  in  this  art,  as  in  the  workingof  metali 
generally,  admits  of  no  doubt.  See  Metal.  The  Eg}'p- 
tians  carried  the  working  of  metals  to  an  extraordiuary 
degree  of  perfection,  as  their  yarious  articles  of  jeweiry 
preseryed  in  museums  evince;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  arts 
from  this  sourcc — though  there  is  evideuce  that  the  art 
of  working  in  copper  and  iron  was  knowu  before  the 
flood  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  Egyptian  mouuments  also 
give  yarious  representations  on  the  subject,  and  in  par- 
ticular  exhibit  persons  blowing  at  the  tire,  with  a  poi  of 
metal  on  it,  in  order  to  ralse  it  to  a  roelting  heat.  See 
Bellows.  The  creation  of  a  heat  sufficiently  intcnse 
for  the  purposc  was  the  chief  element  in  the  proc€«s  of 
retining,  although,  probably,  borax  and  other  substanrcs 
were  applied  to  expedite  and  perfect  the  result.  Tho 
refiner's  art  was  especially  essential  to  the  working  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of 
the  dnłsa  from  the  pure  ore,  which  waa  cffectcd  by  re- 
ducing  the  metal  to  a  Huid  state  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  by  the  aid  of  solyenta,  such  tm  alkali  (^3 ; 
A.  V.  "  purel y,"  Isa.  i,  26)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi,  29),  which, 
amalgamating  with  the  droes,  permitted  the  extractiun 
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of  Łhe  unadulterated  metal.  Tbe  Hebrews  evidently 
miilerstood  Łhe  process  of  noelting  the  metaU,  not  onl.y 
to  make  them  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  casting,  but  al«> 
fur  separating  from  the  precious  naetals  the  inixed  com-^ 
mon  minerala,  such  as  8ilver  from  the  lead  ore  with 
which  it  waa  combined  (Ezek.  xxii,  18-22;  xxiv,  11 V; 
Tbc  instruments  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  fumace  psiS)  and  a  bellows  or  biowpipe  (nB*?).  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (MaL  iii,  8,  *■  He  sball  sit  as  a 
refiner") ;  hc  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  proc- 
ess, and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment 
See  MiNK.  The  notices  of  refining  are  chiefly  of  a  fig- 
urative  characcer,  and  describe  morał  purification  as  the 
result  of  chastisement  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  Zech.  xiii,  9 ;  Mai.  iii, 
2, 3).  The  failure  of  tbe  means  to  effect  the  result  is 
graphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi,  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow 
with  the  fire  (become  quite  bot  from  expo8ure  to  the 
beat);  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended  (^^"9 
Din  Ikeri]) ;  the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will 
not  be  separated.**  The  refiner  appears,  from  the  pas- 
sage  whence  thls  is  quoted,  to  bave  combined  with  his 
proper  business  tbat  of  assaying  metals :  "  I  have  set 
tbee  for  an  assayer"  C'jin2;  A.V.  "a  Łower,"  ver.  27). 

Sec  FiNING-POT. 

Reformatio  Leouk  EcclrsiasticIrum,  a  codę 
of  Church  lawj  first  projected  by  Cranmer  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  primacy,  and  accomplished,  after  va- 
rious  iropeiiiments  (1551),  by  a  sub-committee  of  bish- 
ops,  divines,  canonists,  and  secular  doctors  of  the  law. 
It  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  king  Edward,  but  his 
sudden  decease  prevented  tbe  royal  confirmation,  and 
so  tbe  project  came  to  an  end.  The  work,  consequent- 
ly,  is  not,  and  never  was,  of  any  authority ;  but  it  is  a 
valuable  record,  as  throwing  a  elear  light  on  tbe  views 
of  tbe  Keformers.  It  not  only  reveals  their  plans  with 
respect  to  canonical  jurlsprudence,  but  their  opinions  on 
Christian  doctrine. 

Refonnation,  The,  is  the  name  commonly  given 
to  tbe  religious  and  ecclesiastical  movemcnt  of  the  16th 
century  wbich  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  then  all- 
powerful  authority  of  tbe  Roman  popes  iu  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  new  religious  organizations.  The  name  it* 
Bolf  is  highly  significant^  and  points  to  the  importanoe  of 
the  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which 
then  began.  It  bas  come  into  quite  generał  use  even 
among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  although  the  theolo-> 
gians  of  that  Church  have  attempted  to  substitute  for  it 
other  terras,  like  the  *'so-called  Reformation,"  and  the 
"separation  of  the  Church."  We  have  airaidy  had  oc- 
casion  in  numerous  articles  of  this  Cydopadiu  to  refer 
to  detacbed  porttons  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church 
history  of  no  important  country  of  Europę  could  be  com- 
plete  without  a  mention  of  its  reformatory  movements, 
whether  they  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  the 
biographies  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation  eon- 
sist  chiefly  of  an  account  of  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Churcb  upon  a  new  basis.  The 
present  article  treats  of  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  w  hole. 

I.  Forerurmert  o/tke  ReformcUion, — Like  most  of  tbe 
great  events  in  tbe  history  of  mankind,  the  Reformation 
bas  bad  its  preparator;*  history,  in  which  attempts  of  a 
simiUr  naturę  were  roade  for  the  same  purpose,  meeting 
with  no  or  but  partial  success,  but  yet  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  marvellous  changes  which  were  achieved 
by  the  victorious  reformation  of  the  16Łh  century. 

1.  AU  the  Reformed  churches  which  have  sprung  from 
the  movements  of  the  16th  century  are  agreed  in  regard- 
ing  the  undue  power  which  the  bishops  of  Romę  at  an 
early  ttme  began  to  armgate  to  themselyes,  and  the  cen- 
tralized  constitution  which  con8equentIy  was  f<irce<l  upon 
the  Christian  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  deviations 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bibie  and  the  practice  and  tbe 
life  of  the  apostolic  age.     In  a  wider  sensc  of  the  woni. 


all  the  efforts,  therefore,  which  have  been  madę  to  re- 
press  and  abolish  the  arrogaut  and  encroaching  power 
of  the  Roman  popes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  its 
gurity  in  the  time  of  ber  founder  and  his  first  disciples, 
might  be  called  preptretory  and  forerunning  movement9 
of  the  great  Reformation.  These  movement8  have  been 
manifold  and  tvidely  different  in  their  origin,  progress, 
and  ramifications,  and  each  of  them  bas  to  be  individu- 
ally  judged  by  its  own  character  and  history.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  even  when  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  most  despotic  and  ab8olute,areformato> 
ry  tendency  was  penrading  the  Church,  oftcn  confining 
itself  to  secrecy  and  occult  labors,  but  frequently  burst- 
ing  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  proclaiming  its  reformato- 
ry principles  in  public,  and  defying  the  ire  of  an  enraged 
hierarchy.  Some  of  these  outbursts  ran  smoothly«on 
in  the  channels  of  a  purely  evangelical  bclief ;  others 
became  impregnated  with  fanatical,  sometimes  even 
anti-Christian,  elements,  and  threatened  with  a  common 
overthrow  both  the  State  and  the  Church  of  the  times. 
Among  the  morę  prominent  reformatory  movements  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Bliddle  Ages  were  thoee  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  Cathari,  and  the  Waldenses,  to  all  of 
which  (and  many  others)  this  Cychpadia  devote8  spe- 
cial  artides. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  deviation  o^ 
the  ruling  Church  from  Scripture  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity became  morę  and  morę  glaring,  and  the  comip- 
tion  among  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  morę  and  morę  generaL  The  cali  for  a  "  ref- 
ormation in  the  head  and  members"  spread  rapidly,  and 
even  great  nations  began  to  look  upon  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  as  a  national  ćause.  It  bas  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  ^  refor- 
mation in  the  head  and  members"  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  that "  every  one  understood  it  to  mean  pri- 
marilv  that  which  he  most  desired — the  removal  of  what 
seemed  to  him  most  oppres8ive  and  unchristian."  All 
malcontents,  however,  appeared  to  agree  in  regarding 
the  administntioD  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  pa- 
pai court  as  utterly  depraved,  and  as  subversive  of  true 
Christianity. 

The  efforts  madę  for  putting  an  end  to  papai  mi»- 
rule  and  achieving  a  reformation  of  the  Church  were 
chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  one  dass  found  the  seat  of 
the  degeneration  not  so  much  in  a  departure  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bibie  as  in  the  usurpation  by  the  popes 
of  greater  power  than  belonged  to  them  by  divine  and 
Church  right  These  men  strongly  bdieved  in  the  eon- 
tinuity  of  the  yisible  Church ;  they  rejected  the  right  of 
separation  and  secession,  and  looked  upon  the  cecumen- 
ical  coundls  of  the  Church  as  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  needed  reformation  of  the  Church  should  be 
effected.  This  sehool  bad  for  a  long  time  a  centrę  in 
the  most  famous  literary  institution  of  the  Church — the 
Uniyeraity  of  Paris.  Its  chief  reprcsentative8  w^ere  Peter 
d'Ailly,  the  chancellor,  his  pupil  Gerson,  and  Nicolas  de 
Clemanges,  rector  of  that  university.  The  hearty  sap- 
port  of  many  of  the  foremost  princes  of  the  age,  includ* 
ing  seyeral  emperors,  was  secured,  and  at  the  three  great 
coundls  of  Pisa,  Constance.  and  Basie  the  majority  of  the 
assembled  bisbopeand  theologians  expressed  their  con- 
currence  in  thes^  view«,  and  eamestly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  refoppiation  on  this  basis.  The  joyous  hopes 
which  had  been  rAised  in  the  Church  by  these  reforma- 
tory efforts  were,  howevcr,  sorely  disappointed  when  the 
pope  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  Conncil  oC  Basie. 

Much  morę  thorough  than  this  dass  of  reformers  were 
a  second,  who  not  only  tume<l  against  papai  usurpations 
in  the  govemment  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  a  study 
of  the  Scriptures  were  led  to  look  upon  the  entire  doc- 
trinal  system  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  gradually  devel- 
oped  under  the  misguidance  of  the  popes,  as  an  apostasy 
from  the  Christianity  of  the  Bibie,  and  who  therefore 
believed  that,  morę  than  a  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members,  the  Church  needed  a  reformation  in  its  spir- 
it  and  doctrines.    The  folremost  rcpresentatiyes  of  this' 
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Bchool  were  Wycliffe  in  England,  and  Huss  in  Bohemia. 
To  WycUflTe  the  papacy  appeared  as  anti-ChrUtianity, 
and  the  papai  power,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  derived 
from  God,  but  from  the  eniperor.  He  rejected  altogetłv- 
er  the  existing  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  presbyterial 
constitution  as  he  beliered  it  to  bave  exi8ted  in  the 
apostolical  age.  To  the  traditions  of  the  Church  he  ab- 
solutely  denied  an  auŁhoritative  character,  and  declared 
the  whole  Scripture  to  be  the  only  source  and  nile  of  re- 
ligious  knowledge.  Huss  deńved  his  views  of  Church 
reform  largely  from  Wycliffe,  and  in  1410  was  excom- 
rounicated  from  the  Church  as  a  Wycliffite.  One  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  the  reformation  of  the  16th  centurv 
rosę,  howeyer,  in  his  system  to  greater  prominence,  and 
he  also  resemblcd  his  grcat  foUowers  morę  than  Wyc- 
liffe by  anmsing  the  roasses  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
reform.  Neither  Wycliffe  nor  Huss  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing  through  a  reformation.  When  the  Englinh  govem- 
raent,  which  had  protected  Wycliffe  during  hb  life- 
time  from  personal  injury,  began  a  bloody  persecution 
against  his  foUowers,  most  of  whom  were  found  in  the 
higher  classes  and  among  the  men  of  leaming,  the  re- 
formatory  movement  in  England  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still.  The  reformatory  ideas  of  Huss  appeared  for  a  time 
to  gain  completc  control  of  an  entire  country,  and  thus 
to  establish  a  stronghold  of  evangelical  Christianity  in 
the  centrę  of  Europę.  But  internal  dissensions  and  the 
superior  power  of  the  German  emperor  anuihilated  in 
1434  the  prospects  of  the  Hussite  moyement,  which 
dwindled  down  into  a  smali  sect  called  the  Bohem ian 
and  Moravian  Brethren.  Numericallv  too  wcak  to 
exercise  a  missionary  influence  upon  the  remainder  of 
Christian  Europę,  this  religious  denoroination  will  yet 
always  be  count«d  among  the  ripest  and  most  delicious 
fruits  of  the  reformatory  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nothing  sbows  better  the  rast  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  reformers  who  have  been  characterized  in 
the  above  lines  than  the  fact  that  Gerson,  the  most  gift- 
ed  representatire  of  the  first  named,  was  the  leading 
spirit  at  the  Council  of  Constance  which  sentenced  Huss 
to  be  bumed  at  the  stake.  Besides  these  two  brosd  cur- 
rents  of  reformatory  movements  which  are  risible  in  the 
Church  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  theological  writers  who 
brayely  contended  for  bringing  the  corrupt  Church  of 
their  times  back  to  the  purity  of  Bibie  Christianit}-,  and 
who  morę  or  less  discuAsed  all  the  great  reformatory 
questions  which  agitated  the  world  in  the  16th  century. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  reformers  were  John 
(Pupper)  of  Goch,  rector  of  a  conrent  of  nuns  at  Mechlin, 
John  Wessel  (Gańsfort),  called  by  his  frtends  Lux  Mun- 
di,  and  John  (Ruenrath)  of  Wesel.  Though  many  of 
these  writers  madę  undisguised  assaults  upon  the  re- 
ceired  doctrines  of  the  Church,  their  views,  if  not  di- 
rectly  addressed  to  the  people,  were  frequently  toleratcd 
as  leamed  opinions  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  gifbed  reformatory  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  ]5th  cen- 
tury in  Italy.  With  a  rare  eloquence  and  boldness  he 
attacked  the  immorallife  prerailing  in  both  Church  and 
State,  and  demanded  a  radical  reform  of  both.  Though 
few  reformatory  preachers  haye  eyer  succeeded  better 
than  Sayonarola  in  swaying  the  emotions  of  large  mass- 
es  of  the  people,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
reformatory  organization ;  and  when  he  was  burned  at 
the  gibbet,  there  was  no  one  to  continue  the  work  of  his 
life. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Church  had 
succeeded  in  reprcssing  all  the  reformatory  rooyements 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  so  far  as  to  preyent,  mostly 
by  the  sword  of  the  secular  arm,  the  consolidation  of 
any  of  these  moyemcnts  into  a  powerful  eoclesiastical 
organization,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  her 
triumph,  after  all,  was  morę  apparent  than  real.  Her  au- 
thority  had  been  thoroughly  undcrmined,  and  reroained 
shaken  in  eyer}'  country  of  Europę.    The  threats  of  the 


Church  might  extort  reluctant  recantations  from  a  num- 
ber of  intimidated  reformers;  but  her  yery  succesfics  of 
this  kind  had  the  effect  of  spreading  the  latent  ditscun* 
tent  with  a  religious  organization  which  so  palpably 
cared  roore  for  power  than  for  the  puriiy  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  life.  Other  powerful  agencirs 
aided  in  shaking  the  belief  of  the  educated  classes  in 
the  Church.  The  most  influential  among  them  waa  the 
school  of  the  Humanista,  who  used  the  reyiyal  of  clas- 
sical  studies  for  promoting  a  generał  literary  culture, 
which  not  only  fully  emancipated  itself  from  the  guar- 
dianship  of  the  Church,  but  frequeutly  assumed  an  in- 
different  and  antagonistic  position  eren  with  regard  to 
Christianity.  Especially  in  Italy,  humanism  becaroe  an 
enthusiaatic  worshipper  of  pagan  antiqaity,  and  it  be- 
came  quite  common  that  high  dignitaries  of  tbe  Church 
were  in  the  circles  of  their  friends  and  acquaiutanc€8 
known  as  ayowed  atheists.  Eycn  pope  Leo  X  was  cred- 
ited  with  the  remark — and,  whether  true  or  not  true,  it 
was  regarded  as  credible  by  his  contemporaries — ^  It  is 
generally  known  bow  much  we  and  ours  haye  profited  by 
the  fable  of  Christ.*'  While  in  Italy  many  of  the  leading 
humanists  becaroe  opponents  of  Christian  belief,  though 
the}'  had  no  objection  to  retaining  their  positions,  which 
often  were  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  Church,  the  chief 
patrona  of  the  classical  studies  in  the  Teutonic  couutriea 
were  mostly  men  of  eamest  Christian  conyictiona,  who 
cultiyated  them  with  a  yiew  to  strengtheniug  the  cauae 
of  Christianity,  and  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  was 
especially  the  community  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  who  founded  a  number  of  excellent  schoolA, 
in  which  the  highest  attainmcnts  in  the  rcyiyed  clasbi- 
cal  studies,  and  an  education  in  the  principles  of  eamest, 
purified  Christianity,  were  aimed  at,  Though  the  cum> 
munity  as  a  whole  neyer  entcred  into  an  oppositional 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Church,  but  rat  her,  like  ita 
greatęst  member,  Thomas  &  Kempis,  limited  itself  to 
teaching,  preaching,  and  practicuig  that  which  in  the 
system  of  the  niling  Church  appeared  to  be  unobjec- 
tionable  to  eamest  and  pious  Christians,  its  teachers  and 
pupils  generally  fayored  the  idea  of  a  Church  reforma- 
tion, and  in  the  16th  century  many  of  them  became  en- 
thusiastical  co-workers  in  the  reformatory  labors  of  Lu- 
ther,  Zwingli,  and  Calyin. 

The  labors  of  such  men  could  not  fail  to  kindle  in 
Germany  still  morę  the  desire  for  a  reformation,  and 
to  strengthen  the  expectatioa  that  in  resuming  the 
work  of  reformation  on  a  grand  scalę  the  German  na- 
tion  would  take  the  lead.  As  early  as  1457,  chancellor 
Mayer  of  Mentz  wrote  to  ^neas  Sylyius,  8ubsequently 
pope  Pius  II :  "The  German  nation,  once  the  queen  of 
the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  bandmaid  of  the  Roman 
Church,  begins  to  aroufve  herself  as  out  of  a  dream,  and 
is  resolyed  to  throw  off  the  yoke.**  This  spirit  of  pre- 
paring  for  the  oyerthrow  of  the  papai  yoke  and  the  pu- 
riiicatton  of  Christianity  at  the  proper  time  waa  fondly 
nurtured  by  hundreds  of  leamed  and  pious  men  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  when  at  length  the  right  leader  appeared 
at  the  fulness  of  time,  he  found  hundreds  of  thousands 
ready  to  fali  at  once  into  linę  as  combatauts  in  the  grand 
army  of  reform. 

II.  Luthfr*8  Rfformatian  in  Germarfy.— While  the  fore- 
ranners  of  the  Reformation  diffused  in  the  Church  the 
yeaming  for  a  radical  purification  of  Christianity,  and 
while  the  humanists  were  educating  a  race  much  better 
fitted  for  being  the  standard-bearers  of  a  thorough  reform 
than  were  the  reformers  of  preoeding  centuries,  a  num- 
ber of  other  great  erents  co-operated  for  bringing  the 
mediieyal  history  of  mank  ind  to  a  clo^e,  and  for  usher- 
ing  in  a  new  sera.  Bfaritime  discoyeries  of  unparalleled 
magnitnde  widened  the  horizon  of  the  European  nationa 
and  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  to  an  increase 
of  manufactures,  and  a  greater  and  morę  generał  diffu- 
sion  of  wealth.  The  inyeniion  of  the  art  of  printing 
diffused  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
an  extent  which  former  geuerations  would  harc  regard- 
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ed  as  impossible.  Feudalism  and  medi»val  chiralr^' 
collapsed  before  the  rłse  of  the  wealtliier  and  morę  in- 
telligent  burgherdom  of  the  cides  and  towns,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  consolidation  of  powerful  states  under 
centralized  governments,  on  the  otber.  The  new  forces 
which  obtained  a  controlling  influence  upon  modem  so- 
cięty  were  not  alwa3'a,  and  noŁ  by  necessity,  hostile  to 
the  riiling  Church ;  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  when 
in  alliance  with  reformatory  Church  movements  tbey 
were  a  considerable  aid  in  raising  up  morę  formidable 
oppositions  to  the  popes  and  their  Church  than  those 
which  had  been  put  down  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centun*",  Germany,  then 
the  soil  most  favorable  to  religious  reform,  produced  the 
man  who  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  reforms 
which  the  preceding  centuries  had  so  often  in  yain  at- 
tempted,  who  dealt  to  the  papacy  a  hearier  blow  than  it 
had  received  ainoe  the  separation  of  the  Eastem  Church, 
and  whose  name,  forever  associated  with  **  The  Refor- 
mation,"  stands  at  the  portal  of  modem  history  as  one 
of  its  greatest  pillars.  No  one  disputes  the  eminent  po- 
sition  włiich  Martin  Luther  occupies  in  history,  nor  the 
extraordinary  ąnaltties  which  elevated  him  to  it.  The 
Manuał  of  Church  History,  by  Dr.  Alzog,  which  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europę, 
and  is  very  extenstvely  u$ed  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  says  of  Luther :  "  If  we 
look  upon  his  agttated,  eventful  life,  we  must  count  him 
araong  the  most  remarkable  men  of  all  centuries,  al- 
though  he  has  not  grasped  his  mission  as  a  reformer 
of  the  Church.  We  must  also  recognise  his  courage, 
though  it  frequently  degenerated  into  defiance — his  un- 
tiring  actirity,  his  popular,  irresistible  eloquence,  spark- 
ling  wit,  and  disinterestedness.  He  did  not  lack  a  pro- 
found  religious  sentiment,  which  yeamed  for  satisfaction, 
and  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  character  and 
the  most  brilltant  feature  of  his  system."  A  Protestant 
Church  historian  (Kurtz)  justly  calls  Luther  a  religious 
g*enius,  who  was  called  to  his  great  work  by  the  rarest 
union  of  the  necessary  qualiiications  and  gifls  of  the  in- 
tellect,  sentiment,  character,  and  will ;  who  was  trained 
and  educated  by  a  providential  guidance  of  his  life; 
who,  in  his  own  life,  had  passed  through  the  entlre  es- 
sential  course  of  reformation,  had  tested  in  himself  its 
divine  power,  and  then  could  not  but  make  the  holiest 
and  dearest  experience  of  his  life  seryiceable  to  all  the 
world. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  German  Reformation  was  quite 
humble  and  indefinite.  Pope  Leo  X,  of  whom  even 
Roman  Catholic  writers  must  say  that  ^  he  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  experienced  the  blessing  and  power  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  that  "  religion  was  not  to  him  the 
highest  affdir  of  life,"  had  arranged  for  a  very  extensive 
sale  of  indulgences.  It  was  not  deemed  worth  while 
to  assign  for  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  pious  Christians  a  morę  specious  pretext  than 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  intended  for  a  war 
against  the  Turks  and  the  erection  of  St.  Peter^s  church. 
The  real  destination  of  the  money,  itwasąuite  common- 
ly  believed,  was  to  defray  the  exorbitant  expenditure8 
of  the  pope's  court  and  to  serve  as  a  marriage  dowry  of 
his  siater.  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz,  of  whose  Chris- 
tian belief  as  little  was  known  as  of  that  of  the  pope, 
authorized  the  sale  in  Germany  on  condition  that  ńfYy 
per  cent.  of  the  gross  income  should  flow  into  his  own 
pocket.  A  Dominican  friar  (Tetzel)  carrietl  on  the  trade 
with  an  effrontery  which  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  earnest  Christians.  Among  those  who 
were  urged  by  their  conscience  to  rise  against  this 
profanation  of  Christianity  was  Luther,  then  a  young 
monk  in  an  Augustinian  convent.  When  a  young  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  driven  by  his  anxiety  for  the  salra- 
tion  of  his  soul  into  the  retircment  of  a  conyent.  Aftcr 
long  doubts  and  mental  troubles,  he  had  derired  from  a 
profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  wrttings  of 
Augustine  and  Tauler,  the  consolatory  belief  that  man 
is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  the 


mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  When  he  became  a  doctor  of 
the  8acred  Scriptures,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  oath  he  had  to  take  on 
the  occasion  of  teaching  and  making  known  to  the  worki 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Both  as  an  earnest  Christian, 
who  sincerely  beliered  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Scripts 
ures,  and  as  a  conscientious  teacher  of  thcology,  Luther 
fełt  himself  impelled  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  doings  of  Tetzel.  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Romę,  he  wrote  to  seyeral  neighboring 
bishops  to  stop  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  only  when 
this  appeal  remained  unheeded  he  determined  to  act 
himself.  On  the  eve  of  All-Saints'  Day,  Oct.  31,  1517, 
he  affixed  to  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  the  ccl- 
ebrated  ninety-five  propositions,  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  Luther's  reformation. 
Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  agreed 
that  these  theses  involved  by  no  means  on  Luther*s  part 
a  conscious  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Luther  himself  showed  this  clearly  by  his  subseąuent 
appeal  to  the  pope ;  but  Dr.  Hase  justly  remarks  that 
Luther  certainly  must  bave  been  aware  that  he  had 
thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  most  powerful  prelates 
and  monks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to 
Romę  was  so  widespread  that  Luther'8  words  worked 
upon  public  opinion  as  the  kindling  spark  in  a  powder- 
magazine.  ETen  the  pope,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  another  monkish  quarre],  became  startled 
at  the  electric  shock  which  it  produced  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Serious  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  movement  were  resolyed  upon.  At  first 
the  pope  cited  Luther  to  Romę,  but  at  the  reąuest  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
the  concession  was  madę  that  the  papai  legate,  Thomas 
deYio,  of  Gaeta  (better  known  in  history  under  the  name 
Cajetanus),  should  examine  Luther  in  a  pateraal  man- 
ner.  The  characteristic  feature  in  Luther's  linę  of  de- 
fenee  was  the  rejection  of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 
fathers  and  the  scholastics,  and  the  demand  to  be  re- 
futed  by  arguments  taken  from  the  Bibie.  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  soon  afler  appealing  from  the  cardinal*8 
treatment  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  he  was 
urged  on,  by  a  fresh  papai  buli  in  behalf  of  indulgences, 
to  change  his  appeal  and  to  direct  it  to  an  cecumenical 
council.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  court  found  it  expedtent 
to  change  its  policy  with  Luther,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  him  back  by  means  of  compromise  and  kindliness. 
The  papai  Chamberlain,  Karl  von  Miltiz,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  was  so  far  successful  that  Luther  promised  to 
write  letters  in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to 
be  obedient  and  respectful  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  write  to  the  pope  to  assure  him  that  he  had  nerer 
thought  of  infringing  upon  the  priyileges  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  promised  letter  was  actually  indited ;  its 
language  is  fuli  of  expres8ions  of  humiltty,  and  exalta 
the  Roman  Church  above  ererything  but  Christ  him- 
self. He  also  promised  to  discontinue  the  controrersy 
if  his  opponents  would  do  the  same.  But  soon  he  was 
drawn  into  the  Disputation  of  Leipsic  (June  27  to  July 
15,  1519),  which  the  vainglorious  Dr.  Eck  (even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  thus  characterize  him)  had  originally 
arranged  with  Carlstadt.  History  awanls  to  Dr.  Eck 
the  glory  of  having  been  the  morę  clever  disputant,  but 
Luthcr*s  cause  was  nevertheles8  greatly  benefited  by  it, 
The  arguments  of  his  opponents  drove  Luther  onward 
to  a  morę  explicit  rejection  of  Romish  innorations.  He 
was  led  to  assert  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right 
the  unirersal  błshop  of  the  Church,  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
the  infallibility  of  councils,  and  to  be  convinced  that  not 
all  Hussitc  doctrines  were  herettcal.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reformatory  roorement  was  greatly  strengthencd  by 
the  universal  sympathy  that  began  to  be  expre8sed  with 
Luther,  by  the  alliance  with  the  liberał  humanists  and 
knights  of  Germany,  and  cspecially  by  the  opcn  acces- 
sion  to  his  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
agc,  Dr.  Mclancthon.  The  contlict  betwcen  Romę  and 
Luther  now  became  one  for  life  and  death.    Dr.  Kek  re- 
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turaed  from  a  joumey  to  Romę  with  a  buli  which  de- 
clared  Luther  a  heretic  and  ordered  Łbe  buroing  of  his 
wńŁings.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  systematized  his 
view8  in  three  works,  all  of  which  appeared  in  1520 :  To 
his  Imperial  Majeaty  and  the  Chruttan  Nobility  of  the 
German  Kation;  On  the  BabyUmian  Captitity  of  the 
Church ;  and  Sernum  on  the  Freedom  ofa  Christian  Man. 
Finally  he  broke  away  the  last  bridge  of  retreat  by 
publicly  burning  (Dec  10, 1520)  the  papai  buli  with  the 
papai  canon  law.  The  pope  succeeded  in  prerailing 
upon  the  German  emperor  and  the  German  Diet  of 
Worms  (1521)  to  proceed against  Luther;  and  when  the 
latter  firmly  refused  to  recant,  and  avowed  that  he  could 
yield  notbing  but  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  reasonable 
argument,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ; 
but  BO  great  was  the  discontent  in  Germany  w^ith  Komę 
that  the  same  assembly  that  condemned  Luther  for 
opposing  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  presented  101  ar- 
tides  of  complaint  against  the  Roman  see.  Tlie  ban  of 
the  empire  involved  serious  dangers  for  Luther,  for  it 
gave  permission  to  any  one  to  assault  his  person  and 
seize  upon  his  property ;  but  he  was  8aved  from  these 
dangers  by  his  secluded  life  at  the  Castle  of  Wartburg, 
to  which  disguised  horsemen,  according  to  a  prevłous 
understanding  with  the  elector,  but  against  his  own 
desire,  had  conducted  bim.  Far  from  the  turmoil  of 
political  flgitation,  he  found  time  not  only  to  issue  sev- 
eral  powerful  polemical  essays  (against  auricular  eon- 
fession,  against  monastic  vows,  against  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  against  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz),  which  refuted  the  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  but 
to  conceive  and  partially  exccute  the  plan  of  translatlng 
the  Bibie  iuto  the  native  tongue.  Duriug  the  absencc 
of  Luther  from  Wittenberg,  the  Reformation  under  the 
leadership  of  men  who  were  morę  impetuous  and  prac- 
tical,  but  less  circumspect  and  theological,  assumed  a 
morę  aggressiye  tum  against  Romę.  Several  priests  re- 
nounced  celibacy  and  were  married ;  Carlstadt  adminis- 
tcred  the  Lord*s  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  German 
language.  To  these  changes  Luther  madę  no  objection ; 
but  when  Carlstadt  begau  to  commit  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence  in  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  the  Roman 
Church  —  when  enthusiastic  prophets  appeared  from 
Zwickau,who  boasted  of  immediate  divine  revelations, 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  denounced  Church,  State, 
and  science — lic  emerged  once  morę  from  his  seclusion, 
ńlenced  by  powerful  sermons  his  adyersaries  at  W^itten- 
berg,  and  once  morę  placed  himself  at  the  hełm  of  the 
movement.  In  intimate  union  with  Melancthon,  he 
now  labored  for  completing  the  theological  system  of 
the  Church  which  began  to  rear  itself  on  the  basis  of 
his  reformatory  morement.  Luther  himself  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  continuing  the  translation  of  the  Bibie 
in  German,  which  was  completed  in  1534,  and  consti- 
Łutes  in  every  respect  one  of  the  master-productions  of 
the  reformatory  age;  while  Mclancthon,  in  his  cele- 
brated  work  on  theological  science  (^Loci  Communes 
Rerum  Theologicarum),  gave  to  the  theological  leaders 
of  the  new  Church  a  hand-book  of  doctrine  which,  as  a 
literały  production,  ranked  with  the  bcst  works  that  the 
Church  of  Romę  had  produced  up  to  that  time. 

In  Romę,  Leo  X  had  meanwhile  (1521)  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Adrian  YI,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Utrecht, 
who,  whilc  strongly  attached  to  the  continuity  of  the 
cxtemal  Church  and  opposed  to  the  separation  already 
produced  b}'  Luther,  was  at  the  same  time  sincerely  and 
honestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  religious  reform. 
The  energy  displayed  by  him  and  the  success  obtained 
were,  however,  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
honesty  of  his  conrictions.  During  his  short  adminis- 
tration  (1521-23)  he  was  neither  able  to  arrest  the  anti- 
Church  reformation  of  Luther  nor  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  any  reforms  withiii  the  Church. 
The  latter  were  hated  in  Romę  no  less  than  the  forroer, 
and  when  Adrian  died  he  was  succeeded  by  a  human- 
ist,  element  VII,  who,  like  Leo  X,  was  anxious  to  pre- 
eerve  the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  papai  court, 


and  showed  not  the  least  interest  in  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  Germany,  during  tbis  interral,  the  protracted  ab- 
sence  of  the  emperor  had  prerented  the  adoptlon  of 
any  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  allowed  the  latter  to  strike  deeper  roots 
in  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  princcs,  it  is  trae, 
were  not  yet  willing  to  part  with  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  identify  thcmseWes  with  the 
morement  which  they  thought  rcpresented  their  be- 
lo ved  ancestors  as  heretics.  Tliey  mistrusted  Romę, 
however;  persisted  in  demanding  refurms;  contented 
themselves  with  resolring  at  sereral  successire  diets 
that  the  Edict  of  W'orm8  should  be  carried  out  9a  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  enabled  the  princes  and  free  cities 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  to  consolidate 
it  within  the  boundaries  of  their  states.  When  the  papai 
legate  Campeggio  succeeded  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1524,  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  the  dukes  of  Bararia,  and  most  of  the  bbh- 
ops  of  Southcm  Germany  for  the  preser\-ation  of  the  old 
faith  and  for  carrying  out  the  Edict  of  Worms,  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  elector  John  of  Saxony,  at  a  meet- 
ing  held  at  Gotha.  took  the  initiatory  step  for  a  counter- 
alliance  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  ofTensiye  and  defensive  alliance,  on  the  ground  that 
God'8  cause  should  not  be  defended  by  carnal  weapons. 
W^hen,  bowever,  the  dangcr  appeared  to  increase,  a  de- 
fensive  alliance  between  the  landgrave  and  the  elector 
was  concluded  in  1526  at  Torgau,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  princes.  As  the  emperor  biecame 
involved  in  a  new  foreign  war  in  which  the  pope  was  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies,  the  Diet  of  Spire  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  decree  that  until  the  meeting  ofa. free 
generał  council  ever}'  state  should  act  with  regard  to  the 
Kdict  of  W^orms  as  it  might  venture  to  answcr  to  God 
and  his  imperial  roajest}'.  This  decree  gare  to  the  stat(» 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  time  to  reorgan- 
ize  the  churches  of  their  territories  on  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  elector  John 
the  Constant  of  Saxony.  Melancthon  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles  of  vieitation,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  1529,  a 
generał  Church  yisitation  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  coun- 
cłllors  took  place.  Among  the  results  of  this  yisitation 
were  the  coropilation  of  two  catechisms  by  Luther  for 
morę  efficicnt  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  elemcnts 
of  religion,  the  appointment  of  superintendents  to  cxer- 
cise  spiritual  superyision,  and  the  introduction  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical  constitution,  which  became  the  common  mod- 
el for  the  churches  in  the  other  German  states.  Lulher, 
in  the  roeantime  (1525),  had  foUowed  the  exarople  of 
many  of  his  clerical  friends  and  married.  As  the  con- 
tinuing centrę  of  the  entire  morement,  Luther  exertetl 
a  powerful  influence  in  many  directions  as  professor  and 
author  by  an  exten8iye  correspondence  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Germany,  and  by  supplying  the  churches 
with  a  great  number  of  excellent  Church  hymna  in  the 
natiye  tongue.  By  these  Church  hymns,  as  well  as  by 
his  translation  of  the  Bibie,  Luther  at  the  same  time  oc- 
cupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  bisiory  of  (xcrman 
literaturę  that  Germany  as  a  nation  appeared  to  be  un- 
der the  greatest  indebtedness  to  him,  and  its  furt  ber 
progress  to  be  closely  linked  to  the  success  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. A  number  of  theological  controyersies  into 
which  Luther  was  drawn,  and  of  which  those  with  king 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  with  Erasmus,  with  Carlstadt, 
and  Zwingli  were  the  most  important,  bclonjfr  morę  tn 
the  personal  histor>'  of  Luther  than  to  that  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

2.  A  new  crisis  for  the  German  Reformation  began  in 
1529  with  the  Diet  of  Spire.  The  empenir  haying  vic- 
toriously  finished  his  wars,  was  now  free  from  foreign 
en tanglements,  and  showed  himself  determined  tomain- 
tain  the  religious  unity  of  the  empire.  A  yery  numer- 
ous  attendance  of  bishops  and  prelates  secured  a  Cath- 
olic  majority,  which,  in  accordance  with  Łbe  imperial 
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demand,  decreed  tbat  the  Edict  of  Worms  sbould  be  car- 
ńed  through  in  tbe  states  whlch  had  bitberto  acknowl- 
edged  ita  authority,  but  tbat  no  inaorations  should  be 
required  in  Łbe  remaining  province8 ;  tbat  nonę  sbould 
be  obstructed  in  celebrating  tbe  mass;  and  tbat  tbe 
privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  sbould  be  respected. 
Against  tbis  recess,  wbicb  if  carried  out  would  have 
madę  a  furtber  progress  of  tbe  Reformation  impossible, 
Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  LUneburg,  Anbalt,  tbe  mar- 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities  en- 
tered  a  protestation,  from  wbicb  tbey  were  henceforth 
called  Protestanta.  Tbey  appealed  from  it  to  tbe  em- 
peror— to  a  free  council  and  a  German  national  assem- 
bly.  Philip  of  Hesse  urged  tbe  erangelical  princes  to 
assume  a  defiant  attitude  for  the  defence  of  tbe  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  order  to  strengtben  their  alliance,  ad- 
vifled  a  union  witb  the  imperial  cities  tbat  favored  the 
Reformation  of  Zwtngli.  In  accordance  witb  bia  wishes, 
a  theological  colloquy  was  arranged  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1 
to  8,  1529),  in  wbicb  Zwingli,  Luther,  CEcolaropadius, 
and  Melanctbon  took  part.  They  failed  to  effect  an 
agreement  in  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Lord*s  supper,  but 
parŁed  witb  the  mutual  promise  to  end  the  public  con- 
troTersy.  Soon  after  the  erangelical  princes  assembled 
at  the  Convention  of  Schwabach,  Lutber  had  drawn  up, 
on  the  basis  of  the  articles  of  Marburg,  the  so-called  sev- 
entecn  Schwabach  articles,  wbicb  the  Zwinglian  cities 
were  requested  to  sign  as  conditional  of  their  admiasion 
to  the  alliance.  The  rcquest  was,  however,  declined,  and 
tbe  convention  remained  without  result.  At  tho  next 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  tbe  emperor  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  tbe  religious  strife.  The  elector  of  Saxony  there- 
fore  reque8ted  his  theologians  to  draw  up  a  brief  summa- 
ry  of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  they  acconlingly  present- 
ed  to  him  a  revision  of  tbe  Schwabach  articles  at  Torgau 
(the  Torgau  articles).  The  elector  was  accompanied  to 
Augsburg  by  Spalatin,  Melanctbon,  and  Jonas.  Lutber, 
who  was  still  under  tbe  ban  of  tbe  empire,  remained  be- 
bind  at  Coburg.  The  emperor's  arriral  was  delayed, 
and  Melanctbon  used  the  time  up  to  the  opening  of  tbe 
diet  (June  20)  for  composing,  on  the  basis  of  the  Torgau 
articles,  tbe  famous  Confession  of  Augsburg  (q.  v.),  the 
first  of  the  symbolłcal  books  of  tbe  Lutberan  Church, 
wbicb,  after  being  approyed  by  Lutber,  was  signed  by 
the  States.  It  had  been  drawn  up  both  in  Latin  and  in 
German ;  and  althougb  the  emperor  desired  tbe  Latin 
text  to  be  read,  it  was  at  the  reąuest  of  tbe  elector  pub- 
licly  read  to  tbe  diet  in  German  (June  25).  Some  of 
the  princes  admitted  tbat  they  had  derived  from  tbis 
document  a  clearer  conception  of  the  Reformation  tban 
they  had  possessed  heretofore  of  its  cbaracter  and  de- 
sign ;  but  the  emperor  commissioned  the  Catholtc  theo- 
logians Faber,  Eck,  Cochheus,  and  Wimpina  to  prepare 
a  "  confutation"  of  the  Confession,  wbicb  was  read  on 
Aug.  3.  Tbe  emperor  dedared  tbat  be  was  determined 
to  stand  by  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  confuta- 
tion; tbat  be  expected  the  same  from  the  princes; 
tbat  be  was  the  patron  of  the  Church,  and  not  willing 
to  tnlerate  a  scbism  in  Germany.  He  refuscd  to  receive 
the  "Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,'*  wbicb  had 
been  composed  by  Melanctbon  in  reply  to  the  "confuta- 
tion.*' The  recess  of  tbe  empire  of  Sept.  22  announced 
tbat  the  confession  of  the  Protestanta  had  been  refuted, 
but  tbat  time  for  consideration  would  be  given  to  them 
until  April  15  of  the  next  year ;  until  then  all  should  re- 
frain  from  diffusing  their  beresy  by  writing  or  preach- 
int;;  and  within  six  months  a  generał  council  would  be 
called  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  matter.  The  ' 
Edict  of  Worms  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  imperial ' 
court  was  to  procecd  against  the  disobedient.  As,  soon  ! 
after  tbe  close  of  the  diet,  a  legał  process  was  actually  be- 
gun  against  tbe  Protestant  states  for  baving  confiscated 
the  pro])erty  of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  powers  met 
at  Smalkald,  and  concluded  (1531)  a  defensive  alliance 
for  8ix  years,  at  the  head  of  wbicb  tbe  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  1andgrave  of  Ilesse  were  placed.  Fortunately 
for  the  new  alliance,  the  emperor  was  soon  agatu  in- 


Yolred  in  a  war  witb  tbe  Turka,  wbo  tbreatened  an  in- 
Tasion  of  Anstria  and  Germany,  and  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Protestant  churches  once  morę  disposed 
him  fayorably  towards  toleration.  New  negotiations 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  tbe  religious  peace  of  Nu- 
remberg  (July  23, 1532),  which  enjoined  upon  both  par- 
ties  mutual  friendship  and  Christian  love  until  the  ap- 
proaching  council.  Pope  Clement  VII  so  far  yielded  to 
the  deraands  of  the  emperor  tbat  be  promised  in  1533  to 
conroke  a  council  within  the  space  of  a  year  at  Mantua, 
Uologna,  or  Piacenza;  but  be  demanded,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  Protcstants  a  previous  unconditional  sub- 
mission  to  the  decrees  of  tbe  council.  Tbis  promise  the 
Protestanta  naturally  refused  to  give,  though  tbey  were 
ready  to  attend  the  council  and  plead  their  cause.  The 
power  of  tbe  Protestanta  in  the  meanwhile  was  greatly 
strengtbened  by  the  accession  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania 
and  WUrtemberg,  and  by  a  union  witb  the  cities  which 
favored  the  Zwinglian  Reformation ;  and  which,  after  a 
religious  colloquy,  held  at  Cassel  in  1535,  between  Me- 
lanctbon and  Buoer,  agreed  in  May,  153G,  upon  tbe  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  by  which  the  cities  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted  the  Augsburg  Confession.  W^ben  in  July,  1536, 
the  pope  actually  convoked  the  council  at  Mantua,  the 
Protestant  states  met  again  for  consultation  at  Smal- 
kald. They  accepted  and  signed  the  "  Articles  of  Smal- 
kald" which  had  been  composed  by  Lutber,  and  which 
presented  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  much 
stn>nger  terms  tban  tbe  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
they  remained  unanimous  in  the  resolve  not  to  attend 
an  Italian  council,  at  which  the  pope  would  appear  both 
as  a  party  and  aa  a  judge.  The  council  did  not  meet, 
but  in  1538  a  **holy  league"  for  the  auppression  of 
Protestantism  was  formed  at  Nuremberg  by  the  arch- 
bishops  of  Mentz  and  Salzburg,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick.  But  the 
next  year  George  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Prot- 
estant brother  Henry,  who  found  it  easy  to  carry  through 
the  Reformation ;  and  a  few  years  later  (1542),  Henry 
of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  bis  dominions,  into  which 
his  conąuerors  likewise  introduced  tbe  Reformation. 
Tbe  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  I,  a  decided  enemy 
of  Lutber,  was  likewise  (1535)  succeeded  by  a  Protes- 
tant son.  Thus  gradually  the  Reformation  gained  over 
to  its  side  nearly  all  the  secular  princes  of  Germany,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  of  Bararia  and  tbe  house  of 
llapsburg,  which  found  it  necessary  to  adbere  to  tbe 
old  faith  on  account  of  its  connection  witb  Spain,  Bel- 
gi um,  and  Italy.  Sereral  new  attempta  were  madę  to 
effect  a  reconciłiation  of  tbe  contending  parties.  Tbe 
Colloquyof  Worms  (1540)  remained  witliout  any  result. 
At  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1541),  where  Romę  was  repre- 
sented  by  tbe  pious  legate  Contarini,  who  himself  fa- 
yored  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism  as  they 
were  then  maintained,  an  agreement  was  effected  be- 
tween the  theologians  conccming  tbe  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation  and  otber  pointa,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
harmonize  riews  on  transubstantiation.  The  Protes- 
tanta, but  not  the  Catbolics,  had  to  pledge  tbemselyes 
to  abide  by  the  agreed  articles  (the  Ratisbon  Interim) 
until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  The  pope  was  finally 
prerailed  upon  by  tbe  emperor  to  open  (Dec.  13, 1545) 
the  long-prumised  council  at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  emperor  still  adhered  to  the  plan  to 
force  the  pope  into  a  Catholic  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  tbe  Protestanta  into  submission  to  the  Church.  An- 
other  coUoąu}'  at  Ratisbon  was  arranged  in  1546  to  draw 
up  a  basis  of  union  to  be  submitted  to  the  oouncil,  but  it 
remained  without  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
peror was  determined  to  break  the  political  power  of 
Protestantism  by  annihilating  tbe  Smalkald  alliance, 
and  in  tbis  he  was  qnite  successfuL  The  elector  and 
the  landgraye  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and 
in  the  ensuing  Smalkaldic  war,  in  which  duke  Maurice, 
though  himself  a  Protestant,  fought  from  political  mo- 
tives  on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  both  princes  were  de- 
fcated  and  madc  prisoners.     The  otber  members  of  the 
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league.  wiŁh  Łhe  exoepŁion  of  a  few  cities,  submitted.  I 
The  emperor  was  anxiou9  not  to  give  to  his  expeUitioii 
thc  name  of  a  religions  war,  but  Łhe  po|)e  aocorded  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  woulil  aid  in  Łhe  exŁeniii- 
naŁion  of  the  heretics.  Shortly  befure  the  beginning  of 
the  war  (Feb.  18,  1546),  Ltither  had  died  at  Eisleben, 
where  he  had  been  inviŁed  to  act  as  umpire  between  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld.  In  order  to  prevenŁ  the  participa- 
Łion  of  the  I^testanta  in  the  councU,  the  pope  caused 
the  iromediate  condemnation  of  eome  important  Protes- 
tant doctrines  in  the  first  session  of  that  body;  and  to 
escapc  the  refomnatory  pressure  of  the  emperor,  he  trans- 
ferred  the  council  (March,  1647),  on  the  pretexŁ  that  in 
Trent  it  w^as  threatened  by  the  pestilence,  to  Bologna, 
where  it  soon  dia8olved«  The  emperor  was  greatly  dis- 
satisfied,  and  determined  to  go  on  with  his  own  re- 
formatory  policy  for  pre9er\Mng  the  religious  unity  of 
Christendom.  At  his  request,  the  conciliatory  and  no- 
ble-minded  bishop  of  Naumburg,  Jtilius  von  Pflugk, 
and  the  court  preacher  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Agricola,  drew  up  the  Augsbuig  Interim  (1548), 
which  was  adopted  by  the  diet,  and  was  to  serre  as  the 
standard  according  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion  should  be  arranged  until  thedecitńon  of  the  coun- 
cil. At  first  the  Interim  was  intended  to  be  valid  for 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  it  really  remained 
in  force  only  among  the  former,  to  whom  it  oonceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clerg}-,  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament,  and  some  indefinite  oonstructtons  of  particu- 
lar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Churcb.  The  Protestants 
submitted  to  the  Interim  with  great  leluctance;  and 
even  Łhe  emperor's  ally,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  did  not  risk 
its  unconditional  introduction,  and  at  his  adrice  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  in 
which  the  grcater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  de- 
clared  to  be  indiflerent  (adiaphoron) f&nd  therefore  fit  to 
be  retained.  It  also  declared  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  biahops  might  be  acknowledged  so  long  as 
they  used  it  for  the  edification,  and  not  fur  thc  destruc- 
Łion,  of  thc  Church.  But  even  this  morę  Protestant  In- 
terim gave  no  satisfaction,  and  the  fermentation  contin- 
ued  until  the  new  pope,  Julius  III,reconvoked  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  for  May  1, 1551.  The  emperor  demanded  that 
Protestants  should  attend  the  council,  but  Maurice  madę 
the  attcndance  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  l^t- 
estants  should  receive  the  right  of  roting,  that  the  for- 
mer resolutions  against  the  I^testants  should  be  annul- 
led,  and  that  the  pope  himself  should  be  subJecŁ  to  a 
generał  counciL  Melancthon  claborated  as  the  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  negotiations  the  Conjessio  Sazomea,  or 
Jiep^iłio  Confessioniś  Augustanee.  Protestant  deputies 
from  WUrtemberg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Stras- 
burg appeared  at  Trent,  and  Melancthon,  accompanied 
by  seyeral  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  set  out  to  join 
them.  The  situation  of  the  Reformation  was  radically 
changed  when  Maurice  concluded  a  secret  alliance  against 
the  emperor  with  a  number  of  Protestant  princes  and  the 
Catholic  king  of  France,  to  whom,  for  his  aasistance,  the 
three  German  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  were 
treachcrously  surrendered  bv  the  allies.  Maurice,  in  a 
short  and  decisive  war  (1552),  completely  defeated  the 
emperor,  who  was  sick  at  Innspruck,  and  compelled  him 
to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (July  30,  1552),  which 
set  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  libcrty  (the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony  had  bccn  liberated  preyiously),  openeii  the  impcy 
rial  council  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  prom- 
iscd  a  diet  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  differences, 
and  provide<l  a  permanent  peace  for  at  least  all  those 
who  Bympathized  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France 
delayed  the  conrocation  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  until 
Feb.,  1555.  Both  parties  in  Germany  had  arrired  at 
the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  terminating  the  relig- 
ious controversy  by  means  of  religious  colloquies  or  by 
a  generał  council  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  that  peace  and  onler  in  tlie  empire  could  only  be 
"^inŁained  by  mutual  forbearance.    After  long  nego- 


tiations, the  ^^  Religions  Peace  ol  Augsburg*  was  eon- 
cludecL  It  gtiaranteed  the  free  exercise  ot  religion  to 
the  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  the  Confession  ci 
Augsburg.  According  to  the  "  territorial  system,**  which 
now  came  into  use,  the  prince  of  erer>*  German  state  had 
a  right  to  reform  the  Church  within  hisdominion.  Tbe 
subjects  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  goremments 
who  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  fhe  ruling  religion 
retained  only  the  right  to  leare  their  country  without 
obstruction.  The  Pińotestants  remained  in  possession  of 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they  held  in  1 555.  But 
with  regard  to  the  futurę,  it  was  proyided  that  all  spirit- 
ual  States  of  the  empire  which  should  sabaequent]y  go 
over  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  by  that  act  for- 
feit  their  offices  and  posaessions.  The  Catholics  remem- 
bered  with  fear  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  by 
the  secession  of  the  grand  master  of  the  German  order, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  sympathy  with  the  Reformation  of 
the  archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne;  and  they  therefore 
beliered  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  artides  securing  to 
them  the  possession  of  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical 
States,  even  if  their  actual  incumbents  should  become 
Protestanta,  the  Tery  existence  of  their  Church  wouM 
depend.  The  article  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Rcserration* 
{Re»ervatum  Eccienasticum)  was  proclaimed  by  tbe 
Roman  king  Ferdinand  as  an  actual  ordinance  of  tbe 
diet,  though  the  Protestants  loudly  protested  against  it, 
and  their  protest  had  to  be  reconied  in  the  peace. 

III.  Zicu^iCt  and  Cttlvin*s  Beformation  in  Swtzer- 
land, — Next  to  Germany,  Switzerland  became  tbe  prin- 
cipal  source  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  sent  forth  two 
currents  which  have  never  fuUy  uuited,  though  many 
connecting  canals  liare  been  built  between  them,  and 
both  are  now  usually  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
one  comprehenMV%  system,  which  is  comroonly  desig- 
nated  as  the  Refbrmed  Church.  One  of  the  roovements 
originated  in  German,  the  other  in  Frencb,  Switzerland. 
At  the  hcad  of  the  one  was  Ulric  Zwingli,  at  the  bead 
of  the  other  John  CaWin.  The  thirteen  cantoiis  which 
constituted  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  were  still  in  nominał  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man empire;  and  the  same  causes,  therefore,  which  hare 
been  referred  to  in  our  account  of  Germany  fayored  Łhe 
growth  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Dissatis- 
faction  with  and  contempt  of  Romę  were,  rooreover,  pro- 
moted  in  Switzerland  by  the  large  number  of  merce 
naries  who  were  employed  in  the  military  seryice  of  tłie 
popes,  and  who,  after  retuming  home,  not  only  diffused 
a  knowledge  of  the  utter  corruption  prevailing  in  Romę, 
but  by  their  own  unworthy  liyes  helped  to  bring  Romę 
into  disrepute. 

1.  Ulric  Zwingli,  who  gaye  the  first  impulse  to  the 
Reformation  in  German  Switzerland  [see  Zwikgli], 
had  receiyed  his  education  at  the  uniyersitiesof  Yienna 
and  Basie,  and  in  the  latter  place  had  juincd  himself  to 
a  circle  of  enthusiastic  adroirers  of  ancient  leaming 
and  of  enlightened  religious  yiews  who  gathered  around 
£rasmus.  It  was  more  classical  educaŁion  and  acien- 
tiftc  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than,  as  in  the  case 
of  Luthcr,  religious  experienoe  which  roade  Zwingli  an 
eamest  adyocate  of  religious  reform,  aithough,  like  his 
teacber  Erasmus,  he  continued  to  hope  for  a  reforma- 
tion within  Łhe  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  autborities 
Łhemselyes.  Such  yiews  were  entertained  quite  gen- 
erally  in  Switzerland ;  and  thus,  though  Zwingli  in 
1518  raised  his  yoice  against  the  effrontery  of  a  tradcr 
in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  monk  Bemardtn  Samson. 
hc  was  appointed  papai  chaplain  by  the  papai  legate. 
His  preaching  against  the  corruptions  prevailing  in  tbe 
Church  became  more  earnest  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, in  .1519,  "Lent  priest"  in  Zurich.  The  infiii- 
ences  proceeding  from  Luther  did  not  remain  without  ef- 
fect  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  in  Zurich 
as  a  Lutheran  at  heart.  When  he  designated  the  rule  of 
fasting  as  an  ordinance  of  man,  the  Council  of  Zurich, 
in  1522,  took  his  part  against  the  bishop  of  CooBtance^ 
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ZwingU*8  ilrst  reforming  work,  Von  Erkieten  und  Frfy- 
heit  der  8py§en^  which  was  publisheil  at  this  time,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  rnoyeincnt.  In  the  same  year, 
Zwingli,  in  the  name  of  the  reformatory  party  aroong 
the  clergy,  addresaed  the  Diet  of  Lucernę  and  the  bish- 
op  of  Constance  in  behalf  of  a  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  also  demanded  the  abolition  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy.  In  accordance  with  ZwinglTa  wish,  the  Gouncil 
of  Zuricb  arranged  on  Jan.  29, 15*23,  a  religious  confer- 
ence,  at  which  Zwingli  preaentcd  the  reformatory  doc- 
trines  he  had  preached  in  sixty-seven  articles,  and  de- 
fended  them  so  successfully  that  the  Council  of  Zurich 

• 

charged  all  the  pieachers  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel  in 
the  same  manner.     Soon  afler,  Zwingli  received  an  ef- 
ficient  colaborer  in  bis  reformatory  efforts  by  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Leo  JudsB  as  Lent  priest  at  Zurich.     Sev- 
eral  events  signalized  at  this  time  the  steady  adyance 
of  the  cause.     The  council  allowed  nuns  to  leave  their 
convent«,  nereral  of  the  dergy  married  without  hin- 
drance,  a  German  baptismal  service  was  introduced,  and 
the  cathedral  chapter,  at  its  own  reąuest,  receired  new 
and  suitable  ordinances.     In  other  cantons,  especially 
in  Lucernę,  Fribourg,  and  Zug,  a  violent  opposition  was 
manifested  against  the  Refurmation,  but  in  Zurich  its 
success  was  fuUy  secured.   The  council  convoked  a  new 
conference  for  October  26,  upon  images  and  the  mass,  to 
which  all  Swiss  bishops  and  cantons  were  inTited,  but 
only  SchafThausen  and  St.  Gall  sent  delegates.     No 
champion  for  images  and  masa  was  found  at  the  con- 
ference, and  the  Council  of  Zurich  concluded  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  canton  by  diffusing  the  proper 
instruction  in  the  country  districts,  fur  which  purpose 
Zwingli,  the  abbot  Von  Cappel,  and  Conrad  Schmidt, 
commander  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  at  Kussnacht, 
were  appointed.    With  the  assent  of  the  council,  Zwin- 
gli publiHhed  his  Christicm  ftUroductiotif  which  was  to 
explain  to  the  people  morę  fuUy  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  Keformation.     Soon  new  rcformatr>ry  meas- 
ures  were  adopted  by  the  council.   The  shrined  pictures 
in  the  churches  were  shut  up,  and  every  priest  was  left 
free  to  celebra  te  mass  or  not  as  he  cbose  (Dec.,  1523). 
On  Whit-Sunday,  1524,  the  work  of  removing  the  im- 
ages from  the  churches  was  begun,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted  in  Łhirteen  days.     The  abolition  of  many  other 
usages  ft>llowed  in  rapid  succession;  and  the  transfor- 
mation  in  religious  senrice  was  completed  by  the  cele- 
bration  on  April  13, 14,  and  16, 1525,  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per  again  in  its  original  slmplicity  in  the  great  min- 
ster.     The  publication  of  Zwingli*s  iJe  Vera  et  Fałsa 
Rełiffione  and  the  first  part  of  the  Zurich  translation 
of  the  Bibie  likewise  gave  a  favorable  impulse.     Be- 
yond  Zurich,  the  Keformation  was  carried  through  in 
nearly  the  whole  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  town 
of  Muhlhausen ;  a  broad  foundation  was  laid  in  Berne 
by  the  preaching  of  the  prudent  Berchtold  Haller;  in 
Basie,  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Cnpito  and  Caspar  Hedio 
were  the  tirst  preachers,  and  in  1524  the  authorities 
conceded  to  John  (Ecolampadius  those  conditions  in 
regard  to  reform  under  which  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment  as  minister.     The  Reformation  altm  gained  a  firm 
ground  in  SchafTbausen  and  Sr.  Gall.    The  majority  of 
the  cantons  were,  however,  still  opposed  to  the  liefor- 
mation,  and  the  Diet  of  Lucernę  (.Jan.,  1525)  endeav- 
ored  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  a  reformation  without 
rending  the  Church.     Its  decrecs,  howevcr,  did  not  go 
into  cffect ;  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  accordance  with 
the  adyice  of  Dr.  £ck,  arranged  a  new  religious  dtspu- 
tatiun  at  Baden  (^lay  19,  1526),  w here  (Ecolampadius 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Reformed  theologians. 
Though  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  the  Refor- 
mation continued  to  make  progress.     In  the  summer 
of  1526,  the  Grisons  gran  ted  religious  freedom ;  in  April, 
1527,  the  Reformed  party  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
Council  of  Bcme.  which,  after  a  new  disputation  at 
Berne  (Jan.  6, 1528),  officially  introduce<l  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Dcci»ive  measures  for  securing  the  preponder- 
Aoce  of  the  Reformation  were  taken  iu  1528  by  St.Gall, 


and  in  1529  by  Basie  and  Glarus.  As  the  most  zeal« 
ous  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  especially  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Lucernę,  Yalais,  and  Fribourg,  rcsorted  to 
forcible  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Zurich  and  Constance,  on  Dec.  25, 1527,  formed  a 
defensiye  alliance  under  the  name  of  Burgher  Rights. 
It  was  joined  in  1528  by  Benie  and  St.  Gall ;  in  1529  by 
Biel, Muhlhausen,  Basie, and  SchafThausen;  in  1530  by 
Strasburg,  which  had  been  repelled  by  the  (lerman 
Protestanta.  The  landgraye  of  Hesse  also  was  receiyed 
into  it  in  1530,  at  least  by  Zurich  and  Basie.  In  the 
roeanwhile  fiye  Catholic  cantons — Lucernę,  Zug,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden — had  concluded  (April,  1529)  a 
league  with  king  Ferdinand  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
old  faith.  A  war  declared  by  Zurich  in  1529  against 
the  fiye  cantons  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  peace  was 
fayorable  to  the  former.  In  1531  the  war  was  rencwed, 
and  the  forces  of  Zurich  were  totally  defeated  at  Cap- 
pel, Zwingli  himself  finding  his  death.  The  peace 
which  Zurich  and  Beme  were  forced  to  conclude  was, 
on  the  whole,  liumiliating;  it  recognised,  boweyer,  and 
secured  both  confessions  of  faith.  Soon  after  the  bat- 
tle  of  Cappel,  (Ecolampadius  died  (Noy.  23,  1531)  of 
grief  for  the  losses  of  the  Reformeil  Church.  Henry 
Bullinger  in  Zurich,  and  Oswald  Myconius  in  Basie, 
now  became  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Reformed, 
whose  strength  was  greatly  impaired  by  intemal  dis- 
sensions  and  by  the  progress  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
(catholic  cantons  succeeded  in  arresting  the  further 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  (lennan  Switzcriand,  and 
in  repressing  it  by  force  in  some  free  districts  and  in 
parts  of  the  cantons  Soleure  and  Glarus;  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  especially  in  Znricb 
and  Beme,  the  population  steadfastly  continued  to  ad- 
here  to  the  cause  of  religious  reform. 

2.  In  French  Switzerland,  the  reformatory  moyemcnt 
began  in  1526  in  the  French  parts  of  the  cantons  Beme 
and  Biel,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  William 
Farel,  a  natiye  of  France.  In  1530  he  established  the 
Keformation  in  Neufchatel.  In  (tcncya  a  beginning 
was  madę  as  early  as  1528;  in  1534,  after  a  religious 
conference  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bemese,  in 
which  Farel  defcnded  the  Reformation,  public  worship 
was  allowed  to  the  Reformed ;  rapid  progress  was  then 
madę  through  the  zeal  of  Farel,  Froment,  and  Yiret; 
and  in  1535,  after  another  disputation,  the  papacy  was 
abolished  by  the  council  and  the  Reformation  adopted. 
In  1536  John  Calyin  [sce  Calyin]  arrired  in  Geneya, 
and  was  induced  bv  Farel  to  remain  in  the  city  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  struggie  against  a  party  of  frecthinkers 
who  called  themselyes  Spiriłueb,  In  October  of  tho 
same  year  be  took  part  with  Farel  and  Yiret  in  a  re- 
ligious disputation  held  at  Lausanne,  which  resulted  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  Pays-de-Yaud  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1538  both  Calyin  and  Farel  were  ban- 
ished  by  the  council,  which  had  taken  offence  at  the 
strict  Church  discipline  introduced  by  the  Reformers. 
Soon,  boweyer,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  regained 
the  ascendency,  and  Calyin  was  recalled  in  1541,while 
Farel  remained  in  Neufch&teL  For  seyeral  years  Cal- 
yin  had  to  sustain  a  dcspcrate  struggie  against  his  op- 
ponents,  but  in  1555  they  were  finally  subdued  in  an 
insurrection  set  on  foot  by  Ami  Perrin.  From  that 
time  the  reformatory  ideas  of  Calyin  were  carried 
through  in  both  Church  and  State  with  iron  consist- 
ency,  and  Geneya  became  a  centrę  whence  reformatory 
influences  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europę.  By 
an  exten8iye  correspondence  and  numerous  religious 
writings,  he  exerted  a  strong  personal  influence  far  be- 
yond  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland.  The  theological 
academy  of  (xeneya,  fotnided  in  1588,  supplied  the 
churches  of  many  forcign  countries,  especially  France, 
with  preachers  traine<l  in  the  spirit  of  Calyin.  When 
Calyin  died,  in  1564,  the  continuation  of  his  work  de- 
yolyed  upon  the  leamed  Theodore  Beza.  Odyin  dis- 
agreed  in  many  points  with  Zwingli,  whose  riews  grad- 
ually  lost  grouod  as  those  of  Calyin  adyanced.    The 
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Seoond  Helretic  Confeaaion,  the  most  impoitant  aroom; 
Łhe  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed  Chiirch,  which 
was  compiled  by  Bullinger  in  Zunch,  publUhed  in  1506, 
and  reoc^niis^  <n  all  Refonncd  oountries,  completed  the 
Aopenority  of  Calvio*s  pnociples  oyer  Łbose  of  ZwinglL 

3.  Although  Łhe  majońty  of  the  Gennan  Protestant 
churches  remained  in  connection  with  the  Lutheian 
Beformation,  a  German  Reformed  Church  which  wore 
a  moderately  Calrinistic  aspect  sprang  up  in  sereral 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1560  the  elector  Frederick  III 
of  tbe  Palatinate  embraced  the  Reformed  creed,  and 
<9rganized  the  Church  of  his  dominions  aooofding  to 
Reformed  principlea.  By  his  authority,  Ursintis  and 
01evianus  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  standard 
symbolical  book  of  the  Gennan  Reformed  Church,  but 
was  highly  esteemed  throaghout  the  Reformed  world. 
Manrice,  the  leamed  landgrare  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after 
sereral  fruitless  attempts  to  reooncile  tbe  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches,  joined  tbe  latter  in  1564,  and 
compelled  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  dominion  to 
enter  into  oommunion  with  Cal%inism.  In  Anhalt, 
Calyiniam  was  introduced  chiefly  from  attachment  to 
Melancthon,  and  Nassau  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  conseqnence  of  its  relation  to  the  house 
of  Orange.  The  most  important  accesbion  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Germany  was  that  of  John  Sigis- 
round,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  on  Christmas  day, 
1613,  receired  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  oourt  church  of 
Berlin  according  to  the  Calrinistic  rituaL  Althougb 
he  tried,  as  ali  princes  of  these  times  did,  to  induce  the 
people  to  foUow  hb  example,  the  orerwhdming  ma- 
Jority  of  the  country  continued  to  remain  Lutheran. 
Among  the  free  imperial  cities,it  was  especially  Bremen 
which  aduptcd  the  Reformed  creed. 

IV.  The  KnglUh  Refurmation. — In  England  the  writ- 
ings  of  Luther  were  warmly  welcoroed  by  many,  espe- 
ciaU}'  by  those  who  secretly  adbered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe.  King  Henry  TUI,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  wrote  against  Luther  (1521)  tbe 
work  A  dseriio  VII  Sacrantmiorum,  for  which  he  re- 
ceired froro  the  pope  the  titie  Defensor  Fidei.  He  aiso 
wrote  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  letter  in  which  he 
called  for  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics.  But  Luther- 
anism  found  zealous  adhcrents  eren  at  the  Englisb 
unirersitics,  and  an  English  translatiou  of  the  Bibie 
(1626)  by  Frith  and  Tyndale,  mcmbers  of  the  unirersi- 
ty  of  Cambridge,  had  a  decisiyjD  effect.  Soon  the  king 
fell  out  with  the  pope,  because  the  latter  refused  to  anmil 
Henry*B  manriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  niecę 
of  the  ero()cror  Charles  Y.  The  king,  who  represented 
that  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  brother  s  widów, 
was  open  to  objections,  laid  the  matter,  by  adrice  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  before  the  Christian  unirersities ;  and 
when  replies  were  receired  declaring  the  marriage  with 
a  brother'8  wife  as  nuli  and  void,  the  king  separated 
from  Catharine,  married  Annę  Boleyn,  and  feJl  under 
the  papai  ban.  The  English  Farliament  sundered  the 
connection  between  England  and  Romę,  and  recognised 
the  king  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Henry  was  de- 
sirous  of  dcAtroying  the  influence  of  the  pope  orer  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  he  wished 
to  pre8cr>'e  the  continuity  of  its  Catholic  character.  The 
cloisters  were  subjectcd  to  a  risitation  in  1535,  and  to- 
tally  abolished  in  1536;  and  the  Bibie  was  diffused  in 
the  mother  tongue  (1538)  as  the  only  source  of  doctńne; 
but  the  statute  of  1539  imposed  distinct  limits  upon  the 
Reformation,  and,  in  porticular,  confirmed  transubstan- 
tiation,  priei>tly  celibacy,  masscs  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
ricular  confcfwion.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who 
refused  to  coroply  with  the  religious  changes  introduced 
into  England  were  esccutcd.  A  powerful  party,  headed 
by  Thomas  Cranmer,  after  1533  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  after  1534  royal  ricar- 
gencral  for  ecclesiasŁic  affairs,  exerted  a  silcnt  influence 
in  bchalf  of  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  Reformed 
"hcs  of  Continental  Europę.     Thcy  met  with  lit  tle 


sacccffi  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  bnt  obtained  a 
jońty  in  the  r^ency  which  niled  England  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VL  Peter  Martyr,  Oochino,  Bucer. 
and  Fagius  were  called  to  England  to  aid  Cranmer  in 
carrying  through  the  Reformation.  The  basis  was  laid 
in  the  Book  of  Homilies  (1547),  the  new  English  litnr^ry 
(tbe  Book  of  Commoo  Prayer,  lM8),and  tbe  Forty-t«o 
Articles  (1552) ;  but  tbe  labors  of  Cranmo'  were  inter- 
nipted  by  the  death  of  Edward  VI  (ld53).  His  suc- 
cessor,  qaeen  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  was  a  derotcd  partisan  «Mf  tbe  Church 
of  Roroe,  during  whose  reign  Cranmer  and  from  thrre 
hundred  to  four  hundred  other  peiBons  were  execnted 
on  acoonnt  of  their  religion.  A  papai  noncto  appeared 
in  England,  and  an  obscąnioos  parliament  sanctiooed 
the  reunton  with  Romę ;  but  the  afTections  <^  tbe  peo- 
ple were  not  regained,  and  the  early  death  of  Mair 
(1558)  put  an  end  to  the  official  restoration  of  the  Pa- 
pai Church.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Uemy 
and  Anue  Boleyn,  whose  birth,  in  conseqiienoe  of  tbe 
papai  dectsion,  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Cathcdics 
as  illegitimate,  resumed  the  work  of  her  fathcr,  and 
completed  the  English  Reformation,  as  distinct  botb 
from  the  Church  of  Romę  and  the  Refonnations  of 
(iermany  and  Switzerland.  The  Book  of  Commoo 
Prayer  which  had  been  adopted  nnder  Edward  was 
so  cbanged  as  to  be  less  offensire  to  Catholics,  and  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  June,  1559,  it  waa  madę  bind- 
ing  on  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the 
Catholics  confurmed ;  of  9400  clerg}%  their  bencfices  were 
only  lost  by  fourteen  bishops,  fifteen  heads  of  eodesias- 
tical  corporations,  fifty  canons,  and  about  eighty  priests. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  forroer  teacher  of  the  queeii.  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbur^'.  Tbe  ralidity  of 
his  ordination,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  pope, 
nor  madę  according  to  tłie  Roman  rite,  was  at  once  di«- 
puted  in  numerous  Catholic  writings,  but  bas  also  found 
some  Catholic  defenden,  as  Lc  Courayer.  The  Confes- 
sion  of  Faith  wbich  had  been  drawn  up  nnder  Edward 
in  forty-two  articles  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  in  this  form  it  was  adopted  by  a  conrocation  of  the 
clergy  at  London  in  1562,  and  by  Parliament  roade,  in 
1571,  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy.  According  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Scriptures  contain  ereiy- 
thing  necessary  to  salration ;  justification  is  throujrb 
faith  alone,  but  works  acceptable  to  God  are  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  this  faith ;  iu  the  Lord*s  supper  there  is  a 
comraunion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  spiritually 
receired  by  faith;  and  predestination  is  apprthendcd 
only  as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation.  Supremę  power 
orer  the  Church  is  rested  in  the  English  crown,  but  it 
is  limited  by  the  statutes.  Bishops  contiimed  to  be 
the  htghest  ecclesiastical  ofliccrs  and  the  firtt  barons 
of  the  realm.  Subscription  to  the  articles  was  madę 
binding  only  on  the  clergy;  to  the  laity  freedom  <>f 
conscienoe  was  allowed.  The  adoption  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  completed,  in  the  main,  the  constiiuiion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  Some  paru  of 
the  Church  goremment  and  the  liturgi*,  especially  tUe 
retaining  of  sacerdotal  restments,  gare  great  oifeuce  to 
a  number  of  sealous  friends  of  a  radical  religious  refor- 
mation who  had  suflered  persecution  during  the  rei^ 
of  Mar}%  and,  while  exiles,  had  become  strongly  attachrd 
to  the  principles  of  strict  Calrinism.  They  demanded 
a  greater  purity  of  the  Church  (hence  their  name  Puń- 
tans),  a  simple,  spiritual  form  of  worship,  a  strict  Church 
discipline,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  goremment.  The 
Act  of  L^niformity  (1559)  threatened  all  Nonconform- 
ists  with  fines  and  imprisoument,  and  tbeir  roiuidters 
with  deposition  and  banishment.  When  the  prori»ions 
of  the  act  began  to  be  enforced,  a  number  of  tbe  Non- 
conformist  clergy  formed  separate  congregatious  in  con- 
nection with  presbyteries  (sińce  1572),  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  clergy  and  \a\ty  of  the  Establisbcd 
Church  sympathized  with  them.  The  nipture  betwern 
the  parties  was  widcned  in  1592  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
that  all  who  obsiinately  refused  to  attend  pablic  woi^ 
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ship,  or  led  othen  to  do  bo,  should  be  impriaoned  and 
submit,  or  afler  three  months  be  banished ;  and  again  in 
1395,  w  hen  the  Presbyleńans  applied  the  Moaaic  Sab- 
batb  lawa  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  when  Calvin'8 
doctrines  respecting  predestinatlon  excitcd  animatcd 
disputes. 

A  much  roore  uncompromising  opposition  than  that 
by  the  Puritans  was  madę  to  the  Kstablished  Church 
by  Robert  Brown,  w  ho  embraced  (from  1580)  CalWnism 
in  i  (a  strictest  form,  denounced  the  Engluh  Church  aa 
a  false  Church,  and  demanded  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolic  example,  every  congregation  should  be  an 
independent  Church.  His  adherenta,  who  were  vari- 
ously  designated  as  Brownists,  Independenta,  and  Con- 
f^re^ationalists,  renounced  all  fellowship  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  met  with  great  suocess,  though  Brown 
himself  retunied  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  1593 
there  were  about  20,000  Independenta  in  England :  those 
who  fled  to  Holland  founded  a  number  of  churches  there, 
and  from  Holland  the  PilgriAa  fathers  brought  thisbranch 
«>f  the  English  Reformation  over  to  the  New  World. 

The  Stuarts  entertained  imroo<lcrate  opiniona  aa  to 
the  royal  anthority  in  Church  and  State.  James  I,  the 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
(yunpowder  Plot  (1605),  mild  towards  the  Catholics,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  Puritanism.  The  Catholic  element 
in  the  Eatabllshed  Church  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  madę  to  restore  episeopacy 
in  Scotland.  A  bond  of  uniou  was,  however,  given  to 
all  parties  by  an  excellent  new  translation  of  the  Bibie 
into  English,  with  which  king  James^s  naroe  ia  honor- 
ably  connected.  Charles  I  foUowed  in  the  footateps  of 
bis  father;  and  as  the  bishops  sided  with  him  in  his 
oonflicts  with  Parliament  and  his  endeayors  to  enforce 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  king*s  overthrow,  which 
ended  in  his  execution  (1649),  invoIved  the  OTerthrow 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Par- 
liamcnt  summoned  an  assembly  of  divinea  at  West- 
mlnater — the  Westminster  Assembly  (1648^9) — and, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  tlits  assembly, 
introduced  a  Presbyterian  form  of  goremment  and  a 
Puritanic  form  of  worahip.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  however,  the  Stuarts  were  recalled  (1660)  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  re  -  established.  The  Test  Act 
(1673)  prohibited  every  one  from  holding  any  public 
office  uuless  be  had  acknowledged  the  king*s  ecclesi- 
astical  supremacy  and  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord'8  supper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  In  conae- 
quence  of  the  adherence  of  Jamea  II  to  the  Church  of 
Komę,  there  aroae  one  morę  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  the  Episcopal  Established  Church;  but 
when  William  III  of  Orange  became  king  the  consti- 
tuŁiun  of  the  Church  was  definitely  settled  (1689).  The 
Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopal  form  of  gov- 
emment,  and  Ireland  was  placed  under  the  juriadiction 
of  the  Church  of  Englan^L  This  conncction  between  { 
tłie  Established  Church  of  England  and  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  remained  until  1870,  when  the  latter 
was  disestablished  and  its  ofiicial  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  serered.  The  "  Church  of  Ireland" 
sińce  then  forms  an  independent,  self-goveming  body ; 
while  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  agrce  with  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  but  frame 
their  Church  laws  with  entire  independence. 

V.  The  Preiłnfieriatu  of  tScotland.— The  lirst  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Reformation  begun  in  continental  Europę 
was  brought  to  Scotland  by  sereral  Scotch  students  of 
Wittenberg.  They  tried  to  circulate  Lnther*s  writings, 
but  found  the  ground  not  favorable  to  a  reformation,  be- 
cauae  king  Jamea  V  had  intimatcly  allied  himself  with 
the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  Stringent  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
favorera  of  the  Reformation.  The  Hrst  victim  was  Pat- 
rick Hamilton  (March  1, 1528),  a  youth  of  royal  blood, 
who,  while  stndying  in  Germany,  had  imbibcd  a  love 
of  the  Reformation.    Two  morę  Reformers  were  bumed 


in  1534;  in  1539,  fire  in  Edinburgh  and  two  in  Glasgow. 
Nevertheless,  the  adherenta  of  the  Reformation  stead- 
ily  increaaed  in  number,  especially  among  the  nobles. 
When  James  Y  died,  the  leader  of  the  reforroatory  par- 
ty, James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  regency.  When  the  latter  saw  his  political  in- 
fluence endangered  by  the  Reformed  earl  of  Lennox, 
he  was  gained  over  by  the  widowed  queen  and  by 
David  Beautoun  (Beton),  cardinal-archbishop  of  Su 
Andrewsa,  to  the  Catholic  aide,  and  persecution  began 
afreah.  The  Catholic  party  derived  aome  adrantagea 
from  the  national  war  againat  Henry  YIII  of  England, 
aa  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  reformatory 
morements;  btit  the  buming  of  Gcorge  Wishart,  one 
of  the  theological  leadera  of  the  Reformation.  rallied  the' 
reformatory  party  anew.  Under  the  guidance  of  John 
Knox  they  began  to  adrance  morę  firmly,  and  to  de- 
velop  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  morę  definitely.  As 
both  Knox  and  Wiahart  had  boen  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  were  firmly  addicted  to  the  Reformed  Confeaaion, 
the  reformed  t}-pe  of  the  Reformation  now  obtained  in 
Scotland  a  decided  and  lasting  aacendency  over  the  Lu- 
theran.  The  Reformed  party  allied  itaelf  with  the  Eng- 
lish govemment,  the  (}atholica  with  that  of  France. 
Th*  latter  aent  the  young  daughter  of  Jamea  Y,  Mary 
Stuart,  to  France  for  education,  where  ahe  waa  aubse- 
quently  roarried  to  king  Francis  II  of  France,  and  im- 
bibed  an  entbusiastic  attachment  to  the  CHurch  of  Romę. 
In  1554  the  fanatical  dukea  of  Guise,  the  brothera  of 
the  widowed  queen,  became  regenta  of  Scotland.  The 
French  influence  waa  atrongly  uaed  for  the  represaion 
of  the  reformatory  party,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
waa  benefited  by  the  acceaaion  to  the  English  throne 
of  3Iary,  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  Protection  waa  af- 
forded  to  the  English  Proteatanta  who  had  fled  on  account 
of  their  rcligion,  and  freedom  of  worship  was  again  se- 
cured  bv  the  native  friends  of  the  Reformation.  John 
Knox,  who  in  1546  had  had  to  flee  from  Scotland,  re- 
turned  in  1555  to  strengthen  the  Reformed  faith  and  to 
urge  on  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  an  unceasing 
contest  against  the  idolatries  of  Romę.  Dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  feeble  support  which  he  found,  Knox 
returned  in  1556  to  Geneva,  in  which  city  he  received 
from  the  Scotch  bishops  the  sentenoe  to  the  stake  which 
had  been  passed  against  him.  The  stirring  letters  which 
Knox  wrote  to  Scotland  from  Geneva  led  (1557)  to  the 
formation  of  a  defensire  league  of  the  Protestant  nobil- 
ity—the  "Ongregation  of  Christ"  The  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne  was  foUowed  in  Scot- 
land by  the  adoption  of  new  measures  against  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  French  troops  were  to  carry  into  efTect. 
This  led  to  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Reformed  party. 
John  Knox  once  morę  returned,  the  Ck)vcnant  of  May 
31  was  signed,  a  new  alliance  with  England  was  con- 
cluded,  and  the  widowed  queen  deposed  as  regent.  The 
iconoclastic  derastation  of  Catholic  churches  and  clois- 
ters  began  at  Perth  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  king- 
dom.  A  civ  ii  war  which  ensued  was  concluded  by  the 
treatyof  Edinburgh  (1560),  which  recognised  the  righta 
of  the  Reformed.  The  Scotch  Parliament,  which  met 
soon  after,  immediately  abolished  the  papai  juriadiction 
over  Scotland,  forbade  the  mass,  and  approved  an  en- 
tirely  Calvinistic  Confession  (Confeuio  Scottica),  In 
the  next  year  (1561)  the  Presbyterian  Church  govem- 
ment  was  set  In  order  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.  These 
acts  of  the  Parliament  were,  however,  not  aanctioned  by 
the  govemment  until  1567,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mar}" 
Stuart,  who,  notwithstanding  her  fanatical  zeal  in  be- 
half  of  Romę,  had  been  unable  aince  her  return  from 
France  (1561)  to  arreat  the  complete  victory  of  the  Re- 
formed party.  While  the  theology  of  the  Scotch  Con- 
fession waa  atrictly  Calvinistic,  the  episcopal  beneHcea 
were  allowed  to  continue,  aa  the  regenta  during  the  mi- 
nority  of  James  YI,  and  still  morę  James  himself,  had 
a  strong  peraonal  interost  in  their  presenration.  Mel- 
ville,  tiie  successor  of  Knox,  induced  the  Assembly  of 
1578  to  adopt  a  atrictly  Presbyterian  Church  constitu- 
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tinn,  which  adroits  no  Church  ofiicc  excepŁ  the  four  rec- 
ognised  by  Calvin— of  pastor,  doctor,  elder,  and  deacon. 
The  sauction  of  thia  Church  constitutton  (the  Second 
Bock  of  Diacipline)  by  Parltament  and  the  youŁhful 
king  was  not  obCained  until  1592.  James  was,  however, 
pcrsonally  averse  to  Presbyt^rianism  and  a  strong  ad* 
herent  of  an  episcopal  form  of  goremment.  He  left  no 
mcans  untried,  especially  after  he  bad  united  Łhe  crown 
of  Eiigland  witb  thaŁ  of  Scotland,  to  force  an  episcopal 
form  of  government  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Charles  I  went  still  further  than  his  father,  and  gave  to 
the  Scot«h  a  liturg}'  which  the  Presby terians  denounced 
as  a  seryice  to  BaaL  The  union  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
with  the  Puritans  and  Independenta  of  England  led  U> 
the  oyerthrow  of  Charles  I.  In  1643  a  new  league  and 
covenant  was  adopted,  and  in  1645  Scotland  received 
the  Westminster  standards.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I,  the  Scotch,  from  opposition  to  Cromwell,  pro- 
claimed  Charles  II,  who  had  signed  the  covenant.  as 
king.  Tbis  led,  however,  to  a  serious  and  lasting  di- 
Yision  among  Scotcb  Presbyterians.  Other  diyisions, 
from  yarious  causes,  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
eyen  at  the  prescnt  time  (1879)  Scotch  Presby terianism 
is  split  up  into  a  large  numbcr  of  diy isions.  The  Presby- 
terian  character  of  the  people  has,  howeyer,  remained 
unimpaired.  Cromwell,  who  aeyeral  times  defeated  the 
Scotch,  did  not  allow  the  assembly  to  meet,  but  in  no 
other  way  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  Scotcb 
Church.  Charles  II  relapsed  into  the  Stuart  tendency 
to  introduce  Episcopalianism ;  but  on  the  espulsion  of 
Łhe  Stuarta  in  1689,  the  Church  constitution  of  1692, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  were  detinitely  restored. 
To  the  adherenta  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  an  act  of 
1712  granted  freedom  of  worship,  and  in  1792  they  re- 
ceiyed  the  fuli  enjoyment  of  ciyil  rights. 

VI.  The  Rrformed  Church  of  Holland. — Nowhere  did 
the  Reformation  find  a  morę  fayorable  soil  than  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  were  closely  united  with  Germany, 
being  rcgarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  people  were 
noted  for  their  industry  and  loye  of  freedom,  and  were 
therefore  inclined  to  an  eamest  opposition  to  eyery 
form  of  ecclcsiastical  and  ciyil  despotism.  Besides,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  the  Beghards,  and  other 
religious  communities  had  awakened  and  fostered  an 
intcrest  in  a  purer,  morę  scriptural  form  of  Christianity, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  far 
from  l>eing  extinct.  Therefore  Luther*s  writings,  al- 
though  they  were  condemned  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Lou- 
vain,  were  entbusiastically  recciyed  in  the  flourisbing 
cities  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland.  As  Łhe  Neth- 
erlands were  the  hereditary  land  of  the  emperor  Charles 
y,  he  madę  the  utmost  effbrts  to  suppress  the  reforma- 
tury  moyement :  and  the  pcnal  law  which  was  issued  at 
Worms  in  1521  was  carried  out  with  greater  eamestness 
in  the  Netherlands  than  in  Germany.  In  1523  two  Au- 
gustinian  monks,  Henry  Vos  and  John  Esch,  were  exe- 
cuted  at  Brussels — the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 
Olher  edicts  againat  the  Protestanta  followed,  and  with 
them  new  executions.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation 
was,  howeyer,  not  checked ;  but,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
closer  connection  of  the  people  with  France  and  Switzer- 
land,  it  took  a  Reformed  rather  than  a  Lutheran  type. 
The  yigor  of  the  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  mild  disposition  of  the 
two  stadtholders,  Margaret  of  Sayoy,  and  Mary,  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  latter  of  w  bom,  a  sister  of  the 
emperor,  was  eyen  suspected  of  a  secret  sympathy  with 
the  Reformation ;  and  in  many  places  the  execution  of 
the  obnoxious  decrees  was  eyen  preyented  by  the  ouŁ- 
spoken  personal  inclinations  of  mnnicipal  and  proyincial 
authorities.  An  efTort  madę  by  Charles  Y  (15.50)  to  es- 
tablish  a  regular  inquiaition,  aft^r  the  pattem  of  the 
Spanish,  was  not  successful.  Philip  II  did  not  shrink 
from  raeasures  of  the  utmost  cruelty  to  enforce  submia- 
sion  to  the  laws  and  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  but,  in- 
-♦ead  of  submitting,  the  people  rallied  for  the  defcnce 
^eir  religious  and  ciyil  libcrty.    A  Calyinistic  con- 


fession of  faith  (Con/estio  Btlgica)  was  in  1562  drmwn 
up  by  Guido  de  Bres,  and  in  1566  it  was  reoogntaed  by 
a  synod  of  Antwerp  as  a  symbolical  book  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Netherlands.    In  the  latter  rcar 
a  defensiye  league,  the  Compromi»$j  was  alao  conduded 
by  the  nobles,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity.     The 
name  o(Gveux  (Beggars),  by  which  the  court  at  first  had 
ridiculed  the  confederatea,  was  receiyed  by  tbe  people 
as  a  title  of  honor,  and  seryed  aa  a  raUying-point  for  a 
great  national  moyement  towards  freedom.     Wben  tbe 
stadtholder  Margaret  of  Parma  felt  unable  to  curb  any 
longer  the  rising  opposition,  tbe  duke  of  Alba  uaderttHłk 
to  extinguish  the  Reformation  with  fire  and  sword.    In 
the  aouthem  proyinces  he  was  successful ;  but  seven  of 
the  northem  proyinces  formed,  in  1579,  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  and  renounoe<l  alj^iance  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
A  long  and  bloody  war  of  indcpendence  followed,  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Dutch  Republic    In  the  southem  proyinces,  which  re- 
mained under  tbe  crown  of  Spain,  the  Reformation 
was  almost  wholly  extingiii8hed.    The  Dutch  Republic^ 
though  only  one  of  the  smaller  Protestant  states  of  Eu- 
ropę, soon  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  conspicuous  position  it  occupied  in  r^ard  to  lit- 
eraturę and  art,  to  ciyilization  and  to  maritime  con- 
ąuest.     In  the  inner  history  of  the  Reformed  church^ 
the  Arminian  controyersy  [sce  Arminiantsm]  and  tbe 
Synod  of  Dort  (q.  y.) — which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  and  the  churches 
of  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  Wette- 
ran,  Geneya,  Bremen,  and  Emden — were  of  conuderable 
importance.     The  docision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  led  for 
a  time,  both  in  Holland  and  in  the  Reformed  churehes 
of  seyeral  other  countries,  to  a  complete  y  ictory  of  strict 
Calyinism  oyer  a  party  which  demanded  morę  Biblical 
simplicity  and  less  rigid  conformity  with  the  system  of 
any  theologian,  eyen  if  it  be  Calyin ;  but  soon  stHct  Cal- 
yinism lost  morę  ground  in  Holland  than  in  any  other 
Reformed  Church,  and  rationalism  obtained  an  ascrn- 
dency  so  decisiye  and  of  so  long  duration  that  in  the  I9th 
century  a  numerous  party  of  orthodox  roembers  of  the 
National  Church  separated  from  the  latter  and  consti- 
tuted  a  Free  Reformed  Church.     The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  planted  large  and  flourisliing  offshoois  in 
North  America  and  seyeral  countries  of  South  Africa, 
and  thus  contributed  an  important  share  to  the  ascen- 
dency  which  Protestantism  enjoys  in  these  legions.    In 
Belgi  urn,  under  the  cruel  rule  of  tlie  Spaniards,  but  yery 
few  and  smali  Reformed  congregatinns  were  able  to  oon- 
tinue  their  always  endangered  exiBtence,  untiU  in  the 
19th  century,  the  reunion  of  the  countr\*  with  Holland 
began  an  sera  of  greater  freedom  and  of  progress,  which 
continued  after  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.    Now  Belgium  has  again  a  National 
Reformed  Church,  which  is  still  one  of  the  smaUest  Re- 
formed national  churches  of  Europę,  but  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  enjoys  a  steady  progresa,  and  the  out- 
spoken  sympathy  of  many  of  the  iuremoet  statesmen  of 
the  country. 

VII.  The  Lutheran  Reformatum  m  the  SeaneKnariaa 
Kmgdonis, —  At  the  time  wben  Luther  b^an  bis  ref- 
ormation, Christian  II  ruled  oyer  alł  tbe  Scandinavian 
countries — Denmark.  Norway,  loeland,  and  Sweden.  He 
was  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  who  fayored  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Denmark  in  order  to  strip  the  bishopa  of  their 
political  power,  while  in  Sweden  he  executed  the  noUest 
men  under  the  plea  that  they  were  under  the  papai  ban. 
As  early  as  1519  he  called  Martin  Reinhard  from  Wit- 
tenberi^  to  Copenhagen  into  the  theological  faculty,  and 
in  1521  he  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  marriage  of 
the  priests.  Wben,  In  1522,  a  papai  delegate  appeand 
in  Denmark,  Christian  took  back  his  decree  on  tbe  mr* 
riage  of  the  priesta.  He  was,  neyertheleaa.  depoaed  ifl 
1523,  and  among  the  grounds  of  the  depodtion  whirb 
the  estAtes  brought  forward  was,  that  he  had  infected 
his  wife  with  the  Lutheran  hensy;  and  introdaced  pro- 
moteis  of  thia  aame  hensy  iato  tbe  CathoUc  kingdon 
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of  Denmark.  Christian  was  siicceeded  by  his  unde, 
Frederick  I,  duke  of  Holstein,  who  strongly  inclined  Ło- 
wards  the  KeformatioD,  but  who  had,  neyertbeless,  to 
promise  to  the  estates  of  Denmark  to  put  down,  with 
penecution,  the  heresy  that  was  pressing  in.  In  the 
hereditary  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  all  violent 
interference  with  the  greJit  religious  stntggle  was  in 
1524  forbidden,  and  the  king's  well-knowu  S3'mpathy 
with  the  Reformation  greatly  promoted  the  morę  rapid 
diffusion  of  Luther^s  doctrines  and  writings.  The  pro- 
yincial  of  the  Carmelite  order,  Paulus  Eliie,  translated 
part  of  the  Psalms;  the  New  Test.,  translated  by  John 
Michelsen,  a  companion  of  the  expelled  king,  Christian 

II,  and  printed  in  Leipsic  in  1524,  found  a  large  circula- 
tion,  and  in  1525  the  reading  of  the  Bibie  was  declared 
free.  The.  nobility  at  an  assembly  at  Yiborg  showed 
itself  favorable ;  the  king  dedared  himself  openly  for  it 
in  1526 ;  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  deprived  the  bish- 
ops  of  their  ecciesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  granted  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all,  and  the  right  of  marriage  to  the 
dergy  untU  the  meetiug  of  a  generał  coundL  Yiborg, 
in  Jutland,  Malroo,  in  Scania,  and  Copenhagen  became 
important  centres  of  the  roovement,  which  now  spread 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  the 
Diet  of  Copenhagen  in  15S0,  which  was  to  atteropt  a 
retmion  of  the  parties,  the  Lutheran  preachers,  with  John 
Jansen  (preacher  at  Copenhagen)  at  their  head,  prc- 
sented  a  oonfession  of  faith  in  forty- three  articles. 
Tbough  the  object  for  which  the  diet  had  been  con- 
voked  was  not  attained,  the  predominance  of  the  Lu- 
therans  was  now  fully  decided,  and  the  king  openly 
ranged  himself  on  their  side.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
1  the  bishops  used  the  political  power  which  had  been 
lefb  to  thenn  for  a  last  attempt  to  put  down  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  it  was  of  no  avail.     The  new  king,  Christian 

III,  by  energetic  and  violent  measures,  soon  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Church  and  completed  the 
rictory  of  the  Keforroation.  Immediately  after  liis  ac- 
ce-ssion  to  the  throne,  he  confirmed  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion.  On  Aug.  20, 1536,  all  the  bishops  were  impris- 
oned.  A  diet  held  at  Copenhagen  decreed  that  the 
bishops  should  thereafter  be  deprired  of  all  sccular 
power,  and  that  the  Church  property  should  be  con- 
tiscated,  and  divided  among  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
ecciesiastical  and  charitable  institutions.  When  the  im- 
prisoned  bishops  dedared  their  wiUingness  to  renounce 
their  dignities,  they  were  restorcd  to  liberty ;  only  Kon- 
nov,  bishop  of  Kocskilde,  refused,  and  died  in  prison.  At 
the  inritation  of  the  king,  John  Bugenhagen  came  to 
Denmark,  crowncd  (1537)  the  king  and  the  qHeen,  con- 
secrated  two  evangelical  bishops  or  superintendcnts,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  a  new  Church 
constitutton,  which  was  publishcd  on  Sept.  2, 1537,  and 
sanctioned  bv  the  Diet  of  Odense  in  1539.  From  that 
time  all  Denmark  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  For  many  years  no  other  worship  was  allowed ; 
and,  cven  after  the  establishment  of  complete  religious 
liberty  in  1848,  morę  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
entirc  population  continue  to  be  dassed  aa  Lutherana. 

On  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Norway  we 
are  but  imperfectly  informed.  A  monk  Anthony  is  men- 
tioned  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  Bergen.  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  appcar  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Reformation,  which  was  almost  unknown 
niitil  the  rcign  of  Christian  III ;  then  the  Danish  gov- 
ernraent  began  to  introdace  the  Reformation.  Olaf 
Engelbrechtsen,  archbisbop  of  Drontheim,  soon  aban- 
doned  bis  oppońtion  to  the  Danish  king  and  fled  (1537) 
with  his  treasures  to  the  Netherlands,  and  resistance  to 
the  new  Church  constitution  soon  ceascd.  Many  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  however,  left  their  positions; 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  the  people  for  a 
long  time  showed  a  marked  preference  for  Catłiolicism. 
But  when  the  people  had  become  settled  in  their  new 
belief  they  became  strongly  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  with  which  now  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent.  of 
the  population  are  coimeotcd. 


Iceland  had  become  a  port  of  the  Danish  kingdom  by 
the  Calmar  Union  of  1397,  and  the  decree  of  the  Danish 
Diet  of  1536,  which  declared  the  £vangelical  Church  as 
the  State  rdigion  of  Denmark,  became  also  valid  for  Ice- 
land. For  seyeral  years  the  two  bishops  of  the  country 
successfully  neutralized  the  efforta  of  the  Danish  gov- 
emmenU  In  1540  Gifur  Einarsson,  who  had  studied  in 
Wittenberg,  became  bishop  of  Skalholt,  and  began  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  His  succeasor,  Martin 
Einarsson,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  but  was  yio- 
lently  opposed  by  the  other  bishop,  John  Aresen,  of 
Holar,  who  eyen  took  him  prisoner,  and  had  Gifur'8 
bones  dug  up  and  interred  in  an  unconsecrated  place. 
But  finally  bishop  Aresen  was  overpowered,  and  in  1550 
executed  as  a  rebel.  This  ended  all  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  in  Iceland.  The  entire  population,  as  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  has  eyer  sińce  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

In  Sweden  the  Reformation  was  hailed  as  a  useful 
ally  in  the  stniggle  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Den- 
mark and  re-establishing  the  national  independenoe. 
The  bishops  and  higher  clergy  were  the  strongest 
supporters  of  Danish  nile,  and  when  Gustayus  Yasa 
achieyed  the  freedom  of  Sweden  and  was  elected  king 
(1523)  by  the  Diet  of  Strengntts  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  bishops  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  king,  who 
needed  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  dergy  to  re- 
lieye  the  people  of  their  taxe8,  at  first  endearored  to 
gain  pope  Adrian  YFs  co-operation  for  a  reformation 
of  the  Church.  When  this  was  found  to  be  useless,  he 
commissioned  the  brothers  Olaf  and  Lawrenoe  Petersen, 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  to  introduce  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  The  two  brothers  had  retumed  to 
Sweden  in  1519,  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  the  archdeacon  Lawrence  An- 
dersen, and  Olaf 's  sermons  had  madę  a  great  sensation 
at  the  Diet  of  Strengnils.  The  king  appointed  Olaf 
preacher  in  Stockholm,  Lawrenoe  Petersen  professor  of 
theology  in  Upsala,  and  Lawrence  Andersen  his  chan- 
cellor.  In  1526  a  public  discussion  took  place  under  the 
king's  protection  at  Upsala,  and  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test.  into  Swedish  was  madę  by  chancellor  Andersen. 
The  bishops,  howeyer,  whose  prominent  champion  was 
bishop  Brask,  of  Linkoping,  roade  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  people, 
tbough  irritated  against  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  manifested  at  the  same  time  a  snperstitious  at- 
tachment  to  the  old  Church.  To  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  the  king  offered  (1527)  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras  to 
resign;  but  the  Estates,  placed  before  the  altematire  of 
either  accepting  the  king's  resignation  or  of  surrender- 
ing  the  Church  to  his  discretion,  chose  the  latter.  On 
account  of  the  very  outspoken  aversion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  to  a  change  of  religion,  the  king 
proceeded,  howeyer,  with  great  caution.  According  to 
the  so-called  Westeras  Ordinance  the  bishops  were  to 
giye  efficient  preachers  to  the  congregations,  otherwise 
the  king  was  to  see  to  it.  The  bishops  were  to  hand 
in  to  the  king  a  schedule  of  their  revenues,  that  he 
might  deteArnine  how  much  should  remain  to  the  church- 
es  and  what  was  to  fali  to  the  crown.  The  priests,  in 
secular  matters,  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king;  the  Gospel  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  schools;  ex- 
communication  was  to  be  pronounced  only  after  an  in- 
yestigation  before  a  royal  court.  An  assembly  of  clergy 
at  Órebro  in  1529  dedared  in  fayor  of  the  Church  Ref- 
ormation, but  retained  many  usages  of  the  old  Church, 
as  the  I^tin  language  at  diyine  seryice,  the  eleyation 
of  the  host  at  the  eucharist,  the  prayer  for  the  dead, 
and  the  episcopal  constitution.  In  1531  Lawrence  Peter- 
sen became  archbisbop  of  Upsala,  and  in  1587  another 
assembly  of  the  dergy  at  Orebro  proyidcd  for  a  morę 
thorough  eyangelical  purification  of  diyine  worship. 
The  continuing  ayersion  of  the  people  to  the  new  order 
of  things  was  ascribed  by  the  king  to  a  want  of  cnergy 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  and  he  therefore  appointed 
George  Normann,  a  Pomcranian  noblcman,  su^icrin- 
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tendent  of  all  the  cierny  of  the  kingdom,  wUh  a  number 
of  custodians  and  religioua  coiincillon  as  orerseera  of 
particular  prorinces.  Thia  arraiigement  was  received 
wich  generał  disfayor,  and  led  to  a  number  of  conspira- 
cies.  At  the  death  of  the  king  (1560)  the  ecclcsiastical 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  quite  undecided.  The 
oldcst  Bon  and  successor  of  Gustayus,  Erie  KIY,  re- 
moved  some  morę  Catholic  clements  from  the  new  con- 
stituŁion  of  the  Swedtsh  Church,  aod  gave  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  persecuted  Protestanta  of  eyery  creed ;  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  an  inclination 
towards  Calyinism,  which,  howerer.  dld  not  gain  any 
ground  in  Sweden.  £ric'8  brother  and  succeasor,  John 
III,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  Catholic  wife,  w  ho  was  a 
Polish  princess,  and  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
Polish  throne,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  Korne.  Tlie  king 
was  willing  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  bat 
demanded  a  number  of  concesstons  for  the  Swcdish 
Church.  The  archbishop  of  Upsala  was  gained  for  the 
plan,  a  strongly  Komanizing  liturgy  was  introduced,  but 
the  boldness  of  the  Jesuits  incensed  clergy  and  people 
against  the  counter-reformatiou,  and  the  king  iinally 
took  offence  at  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  accept  his 
proposition.  The  death  of  the  Catholic  queen  and  the 
king*8  second  marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiations  with  Roroe,  though  the  king 
Btubbomly  clung  to  the  new  liturgy.  While  John  was 
warering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant ism,  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  who  was  regent  of  South  £r- 
meland,  was  an  unflinching  protector  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  and  did  jiot  hesitate  to  incur  the  anger  of  his  royal 
brother  by  affording  a  place  of  resort  to  the  Lutheran 
clergy  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  royal  dominions 
for  their  unyielding  character.  King  John  was  succeed- 
ed  (1592)  by  his  son  Sigismund,  who  was  already  king  of 
Poland  and  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic  Popular 
opinion  by  this  tiroe  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
and  demanded,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Sigismund,  a 
guarantee  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  Au  ccclesi- 
astical  council  at  Upsala  (1593),  which  was  convened  by 
duke  Charles  as  regent,  decreed,  even  before  the  arriral 
of  Sigismund,  the  exc]usion  of  Catholicism  from  Sweden, 
and  the  official  authority  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
In  1595  the  Diet  of  Sónderkoping  declared  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  the  oniy  tolerated  State  Church.  In  1599 
duke  Charles  was  appointed  administrator,  and  in  1604 
he  was  clected  king.  The  new  king  was  somewhat  in- 
clined  to  Calvinisni,  but  he  confirmed  the  resoluttons 
of  the  diets  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Lu- 
theran State  Church,  which  sińce  thcn  has  retaincd  fuli 
control  of  the  kingdom. 

VIII.  Protestantism  in  the  Ausirian  Stałei. — In  the 
yarious  states  goyemed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Keformed  Reformation 
apread  with  great  rapidity.  Great  enthusiasm  was 
awakencd  by  Luther^s  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  where 
deep-rooted  opposition  to  Korne  still  peryadcd  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Both  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the 
Calixtine8  entered  into  communication  with  the  Ger- 
man Reformer.  Though  a  fuli  union  between  Luther 
and  the  Brethren,  who  had  neyer  reiurned  to  the 
communion  with  Romę,  was  not  effected,  there  was  a 
mutual  recognition  as  eyangelical  Christians;  and  the 
Brethren,  whose  number  no  w  increased  again  rapidly, 
and  who  in  1533  handed  in  their  confession  of  faith  to 
Ferdinand,  helpcd  to  strengŁhen  the  reformatory  host 
in  Europę.  Among  the  Calixtincs,  so  large  a  number 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  that  an  assembly^  of  the 
Estates  in  1524  declared  in  favor  of  a  confiuuatiou  of 
the  reformation  begun  by  IIuss  in  the  way  set  forth  by 
Luther.  At  the  time  of  the  Smalkald  war,  a  majority 
of  the  Bohemians  were  attached  to  the  Reformation ; 
the  Estates  denied  to  king  Ferdinand  the  aid  of  their 
troops.  and  united  with  the  elector.  When  they  had 
finally  to  submit,  the  king  gaye  orders  that  in  futurę 
only  Catholics  and  Utraąuists  should  be  tolerated  in 


the  royal  domains,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Breth- 
ren deemed  it  best  to  emigrate  to  Poland  and  Risasia. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Ferdinand  showed  a  greatcr 
moderation  towards  Protestants,  and  bis  eon  Masitnil- 
ian  U  was  eyen,  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 
regarded  as  a  secret  friend  of  the  Reformation;  but  he 
was  unable  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  his  states  agaiii»t 
the  persecutions  instigated  by  the  Jesuita.  In  1575  the 
Calixtines  and  Brethren  united  and  presented  a  comnitin 
confession  of  faith,  and  receiyed  from  Maximilian  an  ora! 
pledge  of  recognition.  In  1609  the  king  was  forccd 
to  giye  to  the  adherenta  of  the  Confession  of  ló7ó 
equal  rights  with  the  Catholics;  but  practically  the 
persecutions  continued.  When  the  Estates  of  Bobemia 
refused  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  their  king,  and  elected 
the  ProtesUnt  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  V, 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  broke  out,  in  the  oonrse  of 
which  appeared  the  fatal  decree  of  1627,  that  left  to 
the  people  only  the  altematiye  of  becoming  Catholics 
or  leaying  the  country.  NotwithstaniUng  the  rigorons 
persecution,  which  lasted  for  morę  than  a  hundred  yeara. 
aeyeral  thousand  Protestants  maiutained  themselyes  se- 
cretly  both  in  Bohemia  and  Morayia ;  but  to-day  nine- 
ty-six  per  cent.  of  the  Bohemians  and  ninety-iire  per 
cent.  of  the  Morayians  are  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Romę. 

In  the  southem  proyinces  of  Austria  the  Reforma- 
tion likewise  spread  at  an  early  period.     Luther*8  writ- 
ings  were  eagerly  read  in  Yienna  as  early  as  1530.     In 
1528  morę  than  one  half  the  nobility  of  the  archdachy 
of  Austria  were  eyangelical.     The  Estates  demanded 
freedom  of  religion  in  1542  at  Innspruck,  in  1548  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1556  at  Yienna,  and  bisbop  Naunca, 
of  Yienna,  intended  to  resign  because  the  goyeramcnt 
tolerated  the  appointment  of  Lutheran  profesaors  at  tlłc 
Uniyersity  of  Yienna.     Under  Maximilian  the  Estates 
called  the  Lutheran  theologian  David  Chytneus  to  Pl- 
enna to  compile  a  Book  of  Religion  and  a  Chureh  A^en- 
dOf  and  their  use  was  sanctioned  by  Maximilian  afler 
long  reluctance.     Lower  Austria  was  at  once  almost 
wholly  won  oyer  to  Protestantism ;  but  the  nnroerous 
and  bitter  doctrinal  controyersies  of  the  Protestants 
madę  it  easy  for  the  Jesuits  to  enforce  a  counter-refor- 
mation.     Gradually  stringent  laws  demanded  here,  as 
in  Bohemia,  either  a  return  to  the  Catholic  religion  or 
emigration ;  but  how  gencrally  the  people  continued  to 
be  secretly  attached  to  Protestantism  became  apparent 
when  the  yictorions  Hungarians  and  Transylyanians 
compelled  the  goyernment,  in  1606,  to  promise  religious 
toleration.     Whole  towns  at  once  retumed  to  I^t«8- 
tantism,  and  in  1610  the  emperor  Matthias  had  to  rec- 
ognise the  eąual  rights  of  the  churohes.     The  reyiying 
hopes  of  Protestantism  were,  howeyer,  cnielly  destroyecl 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  led  to  the  utter  cx- 
tirpation  of  the  Protestant  congregations.     In  Austria, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Reformers  paid  a  special 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  education ;  and  for  the 
ignorant  South  Slayic  tribes  in  particular,  where  Pri- 
mus Truber  displayed  a  remarkable  literary  and  re- 
formatory actiyity,  the  Reformation  promised  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  national  literaturę  and  of  an  sera  of  ciy- 
ilization.     With  the  supprcssion  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Slays  relapsed  into  the  utmost  ignorance,  from 
which  only  now  an  efficient  system  of  State  education  is 
gradually  extricating  them.     IIow  thoroughly  Protes- 
tantism has  been  eradicated  in  these  proyinces,  in  most 
of  which  it  constituted  at  one  time  a  majority  of  the 
population,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  are  hardly  any  Protestants  in  Carinthia  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  that  they  are  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Styria,  two  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  fiyc 
in  Carinthia,  and  fifteen  in  Silesia. 

The  number  of  Hungarian  studenta  at  Wittenberg  at 
the  time  when  Luther  began  his  reformation  was  nt 
great  that  his  reformatory  yiews  became  atonoe  widely 
known  in  Ilungary,  and  fonnd  many  friends.  As  early 
as  1518  seyeral  adherenta  of  the  Reformation  were 
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biimed.     The  diet  of  1523  passed  a  decree  that  all  Lu- 
therans  and  their  patrona  should  be  seized  and  burned. 
But  the  number  of  Protestanta  was  already  considera- 
ble :  in  Elermannstadt  they  had  in  15*28  the  upper-hand ; 
a  new  bloody  law  passed  in  1524  remained  ineffective, 
and  in  1525  the  five  royal  cities  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation.    The  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  king  Louis  II,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in 
1526,  was  faTOrable  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Although  both  rirals  for  the  throne — archduke  Ferdi- 
nand  of  Austria  and  John  of  Zapolya,  voy  vode  of  Tran- 
sylrania — issued  laws  of  peraecution,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  thenf  out.     The  number  of  influential  preach- 
era  rapidly  increased.    As  the  first  preacher,  Thomas 
Pretiasner,  of  Kilsmark  ( about  1520 ),  is  menttoned ; 
among  the  most  distinguished  were  Matthias  Devay 
( called  Lutherus  Ungaricus ),  Leonhard  Stockel,  who 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Penta|)olitana,  which  the  free 
cities  of  Upper  Hungary  in  1549  presented  to  the  king, 
and  John  Honter,  who  had  studied  in  Basie  and  worked 
in  hia  native  city,  Kronstadt,  as  a  preacher  and  at  a  print- 
ing-press.     In  1529  Hermannstaidt  expeUed  all  priests 
and  monks,  and  Kronstadt  soon  followed  this  example. 
l'he  episcopal  sees  which  became  vacant  after  the  bat- 
tle  of  Mołuics  were  partly  not  fiUed,  and  partly  came 
into  the  bands  of  friends  of  the  Reformation.     Several 
biahops,  aa  Kechery  of  Yeszprim,  Tburczo  of  Neutra, 
and  Andrew  Dudith,  who  had  attended  the  Council  of 
Trent,  openly  became  Protestanta;  and  even  the  pri- 
raate  of  Gran,  Nicholas  Olah,  approred  StockeFs  Gon- 
fession  of  Faith.    The  widów  of  king  Louis  II,  to  whom 
Luther  wrote  a  letter  and  dedicated  his  translation  of 
the  Psalras,  appointed  an  erangelical  court  preacher. 
Neither  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  peace  of  1538  was  con- 
tirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  nor  John  of  Za- 
polya, who  was  to  retain  during  his  lifetime  the  royal 
lilie,  Transylyania,  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Hungar}% 
regarded  it  as  safe  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
t  he  Protestants.   The  widów  of  John,  laabella,  who,  after 
Juhn's  death,  endeavored  to  retain  lier  husband*s  pos- 
AeAsions,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  for  ber  son  John 
Si<;ismund,  farored  the  Protestants;  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  the  Turks  the  Ref- 
ormation advanced  without  any  obstruction.    Thus  the 
Keformation  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  Hun- 
gary  and  Transylrania.     At  one  time  only  three  fami- 
lies  of  magnates  were  Catholic ;  the  archiepisoopal  see 
of  Gran  remained  vacant  for  twenty  years ;  the  whole 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania,  at  the  Synod  of 
Medve8  (1544),  adopted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  a  bond  of  union  for  all 
ihe  Protestants  of  Ilungary  and  Transylvania.    Among 
ihe  Magyars,  however,  Calvinism  finally  obtained  the 
ascendency,  and  in  1566  all  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
churches  signed  the  Helretic  Confession.     In  Transyl- 
rania, in  1564,  a  Lutheran  superintendent  was  appointed 
fur  the  Sasons,  and  a  Reformed  for  Magyars  and  Szek- 
lers.     In  1571  religious  Nfreedom  was  also  extended  to 
the  Unitarians;  and  from  this  time  Transylrania  bas 
always  had  four  religions  recognised  by  the  State  {reli- 
gumea  recepta),     In  Hungary  the  Jcsuits  succeeded  in 
arrcsting  the  further  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
instigating  new  and  bloody  persecutions.     Repeatedly 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Transylrania,  aided  by  the 
Hungarian  Protestants,  compelled  the  kings  by  force  of 
arms  to  confirm  anew  the  religious  freedom  of  Protes- 
tantism; but  each  time  these  promises  were  immedi- 
ately  brokcn.     In  1684  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  had  again  become  Catholic,  and  from  that  time 
persecutions  naturally  became  all  the  morę  oppressire. 
Though,  in  spite  of  all  these  persecutions,  the  Protes- 
tants maintained  themselres,  they  constitute  at  present 
only  a  roinority  of  the  population — about  twenty-three 
per  cent.  in  Hungary  proper,  and  twenty-four  per  cent. 
in  TransyWania. 

IX.  Pi-oiestantism  in  Polcaul,  PrumOj  and  Lwonia. — 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  tlic  kings  of  Po- 
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land  showed  a  firmer  attachment  to  the  Papai  See  than 
any  other  gorernment  of  Europę.  As,  howerer,  the 
powerful  nobles  were  almost  independent  of  the  king, 
those  of  them  who  farored  a  religions  reformation  were 
able  to  gire  an  asylum  to  many  persecuted  heretics  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  Hu»ite  morement  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  a  Polish  translation  of  the 
Bibie  came  into  wide  circulation.  Luther's  doctrines 
were  farorably  receired  by  a  largc  portion  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  which  at  that  time  was  distinguished  for  ita 
scholarship,  and  especially  by  the  large  German  com- 
mercial  cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  the  netghboring 
grand-mastership  of  Prussia,  the  domain  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  the  grand  master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  called 
himself  in  1523  two  Lutheran  preachers  to  Konigsberg. 
The  two  bishops,  and  soon  the  grand  master  himself, 
oonfessed  the  Reformation,  and  in  1525  Albert  took  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  in  fief  from  Poland.  The  Reformation 
was  soon  generally  accepted. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation  in  Lironia  was  equally 
rapid,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  archbishop  of  Riga.  The  city  of  Riga  took  the 
lead,  and  in  1538  joined  the  I^ieague  of  Smalkald. 
Nearly  all  the  population  soon  followed.  The  grand 
master  Conrad  Kettler  followed  the  example  of  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  and  in  1561  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Courland  and  Semigallia.  This  duchy  also  was  a 
Polish  fief:  that  part  of  Lironia  which  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Dwina  waa  united  by  a  special 
treaty  with  Poland  on  condition  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  profess  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation  in  these  two  ficfs  en- 
couraged  ita  friends  in  Poland  proper.  King  Sigis- 
mund,  who  died  in  1548,  was  opposed  to  Protestantism, 
but  unable  to  arrest  its  progress.  His  son,  Sigismund 
Augustus,  farored  the  Reformation,  entered  into  negoti- 
ations  with  Oalrin,  and  granted  religious  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  Dant^ic,  Thom,  and  Elbing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efTorts  madę  by  the  national  Catholic 
party,  with  bishop  Hosius  at  its  head,  the  Diet  of  Pe- 
trikow,  in  1565,  demanded  a  national  council  for  the 
express  purpose  of  introducing  pńestly  maniage,  the 
Lord's  supper  under  both  kinds,  and  other  reforms.  In 
1583  an  edict  of  religious  toleration  was  passed,  but  in 
the  next  year  Hosius  caused  the  adoption  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  the  diet,  and  in  1565  the 
Jesuits  who  were  called  by  him  established  their  first 
college.  The  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  which 
now  set  in  was  greatly  aided  by  the  dirisions  exi8ting 
among  the  Protestants.  The  Reformed  eflfected  a  na- 
tional organization  in  1547;  the  Lutherans  in  1565. 
The  Bohemians  retained  their  separate  Church  consti- 
tution,  and  the  Unitarians,  who  had  able  lenders  in 
Lniius  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  Occhtno,  became  likewise 
numerous.  In  1570  the  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bo- 
hemians agreed  at  the  Synod  of  Sandomir  upon  a  gen- 
erał confession  to  which  all  three  could  subscribc,  but 
which  left  room  for  the  retention  br  each  Church  of  its 
doctrinal  peculiarities.  This  Protestant  union  prored 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  in  1573  the  adoption  of  a 
generał  religious  treaty,  which  guaranteed  cqual  rights 
to  Catholics  and  Protestanta.  A  strong  reaction  against 
Protestantism  began  under  king  Stephen  Bathori  (1586 
to  1587).  His  successor,  Sigismund  III,  by  conferring 
offices  and  dignitiea  exclusirely  upon  Catholics,  induced 
many  nobles  to  renounce  Protestantism.  In  1717  the 
erection  of  new  Protestant  churches  was  forbidden,  and 
in  1733  the  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  public 
offices.  The  increasing  persecution  of  all  non-Catholics 
led  finally  to  the  interjference  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
to  the  partition  of  Poland. 

X.  ProteitcnUism  in  Italii  Spain^  and  France, — 1.  In 
Italy  the  reriral  of  the  dassical  studies  and  the  obser- 
ration  of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  ruling  Church 
had  diffused  among  the  educated  and  literary  classes  a 
widespread  conteropt  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
bnt  of  ChrisŁianiiy  in  generał.    The  friends  of  a  refor- 
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niation  of  the  Chnrch  had.  however,  organized  Bocieties 
in  Korac,  Yenice,  and  other  cities,  and  the  Mrritings  of 
the  German  and  Swiaa  Keformers  met  therefore  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympaŁhy  in  all  parta  of  iŁaly.  One  party 
of  Italian  reformers,  which  counted  among  ita  members 
aeveral  cardinals,  as  Contarini  and  Pole,  was  ayerse  to  a 
aeparation  from  the  Church,  and  hoped  for  an  evangel- 
ical  regeneration  of  the  old  Church.  Another  party 
came  out  in  favor  of  a  thorough  reformation,  first  in 
Ferrara  (under  tłie  proŁecŁion  of  the  duchess  Renata,  a 
French  princess),  then  in  Modena  and  many  other  cities. 
A  prominent  centrę  of  reformatory  morements  was  sub- 
seąuently  in  the  city  of  Naples,  where  the  Spanish  no- 
bleman  Juan  Yaldez  dbplayed  a  remarkable  activity, 
and  where  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  Italy — Ber- 
nardino  Occbino,  the  generał  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
leamed  Augustinian  Peter  Martyr  Yermigli  —  were 
gained  for  the  ReformaŁion.  Translalions  of  the  princi- 
pal  writings  of  German  and  Swiss  Keformers,  mostly 
under  assumed  names,  found  a  wide  circulation,  and  the 
Italian  reformers  themselres  published  a  large  nurober 
of  wrirings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  work 
entitled  On  tke  BerwjU  of  Christ,  Under  Paul  III  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  like  Ck)ntarini  and  his  friends,  had 
for  a  Łime  a  leadiug  influence  upon  the  goyernment  of 
the  Church ;  but  in  1542  a  decided  reaction  began  when 
the  pope,  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Caraffa,  M'ho  had  for- 
merly  been  a  friend  of  Contarini,  appointed  an  inąuisi- 
tion  for  the  supprcssion  of  Protestantisro.  Many  of  the 
leadiug  friends  of  tłie  Reformation  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries;  among  them  Occhino,  Yermigli,  Yergerio  (bishop 
of  Capo  d'  Istria),  and  Caraccioli,  a  nephew  of  cardinal 
Caraffa.  When  Caraffa  became  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Paul  lY,  the  persecution  extcnded  aiso  to  the  Cath- 
olics  of  evangelical  sentiments,  incUiding  a  number  of 
cardinals  and  bishops.  Under  Paul  Y  an  Index  LibrO' 
rum  Prohibitorum  led  to  the  suppression  of  all  literaturę 
friendly  to  Protestanttsm.  Protestantism  in  Italy,  as 
in  other  countries,  had  been  divided  into  Lutheranism 
and  Calyinisro,  with  a  prevailing  inclination  to  the  lat- 
ter;  and  Anti-Trinitarian  followers  of  Servetus  had 
Iłkewise  become  numerous,  although  they  had  to  kecp 
their  opinions  sccret.  The  diyision  of  the  Protestanta 
weakcncd  their  power  of  resistance,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Inąuisition  had  destroyed  all  res- 
tiges  of  Protestant  communities.  Among  the  distin- 
guished  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were  Camesecchi 
and  Palearius;  two  Waldensian  congregations  iu  Cala- 
bria  were  rooted  out  in  a  terrible  massacre. 

2.  The  union  of  Spain  under  one  ruler  with  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers.  Besides,  from 
Beam,  which  was  wholly  Protestant,  the  doctriues  of 
the  Swiss  ReformaŁion  spread-into  Aragon.  Serille 
and  Yalladolid  became  the  chief  seata  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Diego  de  Yalera,  John  Egidius,  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente  (all  of  Seville),  Alfonso  and  Juan  Yaldez,  and 
Augustine  Castalla  were  among  its  prominent  friends. 
Francis  Enzonas  and  Juan  Perez  translated  the  Bibie. 
From  fear  of  the  Inąuisition,  the  Spanish  Protestanta 
never  vcntured  to  constitute  congregations;  the  Inqui- 
sition,  neyertheless,  disoorered  them^  and  exterminated 
them  with  mcrciless  cruelty.  Iu  1570  Protestantism 
was  regarded  as  fuUy  extinct. 

8.  France,  during  the  Middle  Agea,  had  often  taken  a 
leading  part  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
in  asserting  the  superiority  of  generał  councils  over  the 
pope;  but  it  had  shown  no  sympathy  with  a  thoroogh 
reform  of  doctrine.  When  Luther^s  views  became  known 
in  France,  they  were  condemned  ( 1521 )  by  the  Sorbonnc. 
One  of  the  French  bishops,  Guillaume  Briconnet,  took, 
however,  an  active  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  He  called  to  his  aid  men  like  Lef^\Te,  Farel 
(who  was  at  that  timc  regent  of  the  college  of  cardinal 
Le  Moinc  at  Paris),  Roussel,  and  others ;  but  when  the 
chaige  of  heresy  was  raised  against  him,  he  cut  loose 
^  his  Reformed  friends,  and  in   1523  prouounced 


against  Uither.    When  Parliament  waa  appealed  to  Ihr 
the  suppression  of  I^testantism,  it  lent  at  once  itA  ann 
to  the  clergy  for  bloody  persecution.     In  1524  Jean  k 
Clerc,  of  Meaus,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Refonnaikiii, 
was  executed  in  Metz.     In  1529  a  great  senaalion  wss 
aroused  by  the  hanging  and  buming  of  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin,  a  royal  councillor  and  zealous  adherent  of  tbe 
Reformation,  whose  writings  and  translations  had  pr^ 
yiously  (1523)  been  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.    Fran- 
cis I  was  an  ailmirer  of  Erasmus.  and  by  nalure  arenę 
toany  decisive  attitude  in  religious  affairs:  he  waa, 
moreover,  quick  in  detecting  the  advantages  which  an 
alliance  between  the  I^rotestant  pnnccs  of  <jiermaii}r  an 4 
the  ruler  of  France  against  the  Catholic  emperor  of  Ger- 
many might  have  for  him  and  for  France.     On  tbe 
other  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  religious 
unity  of  France,  and  desiroua  of  securing  the  pope*fl  aid 
in  his  war  against  the  German  emperor.     Thus  his 
course  in  the  progress  of  the  religious  controyersiea  was 
wayering  and  undecided.    At  his  court,  and  cyen  in  his 
famil}",  both  parties  were  represented.  the  chief  patron 
of  the  Reformation  being  his  sister  Margaret^  queeQ  of 
Nayarre.    W  bile  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  went 
forward,  and,  in  January,  1535,  seyeral  of  the  Reformed 
were  executed  in  Paris  in  a  barbarous  way.  Francis  ms- 
sured  the  I^rotestant  princes  of  Germany  that  be  was 
really  in  fayor  of  a  religious  reformation,  and  that  ooly 
some  fanatics  were  punished  in  France.     Of  consideia- 
ble  interest  are  the  negotiations  which  took  place  be- 
tween Francis  and  Melancthon.     The  king  bcncame  ac- 
quainted  with  Melancthon  in  con8equenoe  of  a  menoorial 
which  the  latter  addressed  in  1531  to  Guillaume  Bellay. 
and  in  which  he  explained  the  essential  points  of  the 
Reformation,  and  how  they  might  be  leconciled  with 
the  Catholic  doctrine.     Melancthon^s  Loci  Communu 
pleased  the  king  much.    In  1535  John  Storm,  Łben  pro- 
fessor  in  Paris,  inrited  Melancthon  to  France.    Melanc- 
thon answered  cordiallj',  and  was  then  formally  inyited 
by  the  king  himself,  by  cardinal  Bellay,  Sturm,  and 
Guillaume  Bellay.     Luther  was  in  fayor  of  acceptini; 
the  inyitation,  but  Ihe  elector  sharply  refosed  to  gire 
him  pcrmission.     Melancthon  therefore  did  not  go,  bat 
in  August  of  the  same  year  his  CoMilium,  with  many 
alterations,  was  presented  to  the  Sorbonne  for  their  de- 
cision,  in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  it  was 
declared  by  them  to  be  thoroughly  objectionable.    Tbe 
king,  neyertheless,  announced  in  De<%mber  to  the  Prot- 
estant princes  assembled  at  Smalkald  that  be  had  formed 
a  fayorable  opin  ion  of  the  artides  of  Melancthon.    Soon, 
howeyer,  the  king,  chiefly  through  tbe  influence  of 
cardinal  Toumon,  ceased  to  manifest  any  f^-mpathy 
with  the  canse  of  the  Reformation.     WHth  it  the  eon- 
nection  of  Frenchmen  with  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
seems  to  haye  come  to  an  end,  unttl,  at  a  later  (leriod, 
the  conquest  of  German  territories  gaye  to  France  a 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  congregations. 

The  friends  whoro  bishop  Briconnet  had  called  to 
Meaux  to  assist  him  in  his  reformatory  work  renuiined 
mostly,  like  himself,  withiu  the  old  Church,  contenting 
themselyes  with  diffusing  spiritual  and  eyangeliod  feel> 
ings  among  Catholićs.     Lef^\'re  (Faber  Stapulensia), 
after  having  fled  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  ihe  chaiges 
of  heresy  brought  against  him.  waa  recalled  hy  Francis  I, 
appointed  librarian  at  Blois,  where  hą translated  the  Old 
Testament,  and  spent  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Nayarre.     Gerald  Roussel,  who  fled  with 
Lefóyre  to  Straaburg,  became  8ub8equently  bishop  of 
Oleron,  wheie  he  introduced  important  reforma,  bat 
neyer  ceased  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.     £yen  Mai|[s- 
ret  of  Nayarre,  the  zcidous  patron  of  all  (irienda  of  tbe 
Reformation,  who  reformed  all  the  churches  of  ber  litile 
State  acoording  to  eyangelical  principlea.  neyer  regaided 
it  necesaary  to  separate  extemally  from  the  Catholic 
Church.    Her  course  was  disapprored  by  Calvio,  but 
hcr  work  was  continued  by  her  daughter  Jeaone  d'Al- 
bret,  the  wife  of  Antoine  of  Bouzbon,  and  in  1569  the 
Reformation  was  fully  carried  through  in  Beara 
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The  main  reformatoiy  moyement  of  France,  which 
haa  played  a  conspicuoua  part  in  iŁs  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  poUtical  history,  attaches  itself  to  the  name  of  John 
Calvin.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  became  thor- 
oughly  imbued  with  reformatory  ideas  while  sŁudying 
at  Boorges  and  Paris.  He  had  to  flee  in  1683,  spent  a 
ahort  time  at  the  coiirt  of  the  queen  of  Nararre,  re- 
tumed  to  Paris,  but  had  to  fiee  again  to  Switzerland  in 
1534,  when  hcwrote  his  IruHtuteSf  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  exp09e8  the  injustice  of  the  king.  From 
Basie  he  went  to  Geneva,  where,with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  which  he  spent  in  Strasburg,  which  was  then 
a  German  city,  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
as  the  author  and  recognised  leader  of  one  of  the  two 
icreat  divisions  of  the  Keforraation  of  the  16th  century. 
Though  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France,  Geneva 
became  the  hearth  and  home  from  which  the  Reforma- 
tion  in  France  itself  was  constantly  receiving  new  food. 
In  the  lat  ter  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  perse- 
cutłon  of  the  Keformed  increased  in  severity ;  and  e»- 
pecially  the  Waldenses  in  Merindol  and  Cabriferes,  in 
Prorence,  suffered  from  a  most  horrible  persecution, 
which  in  1545  ended  in  a  generał  massacre.  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  pcrsecution,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
^rew  steadily ;  it  was  very  large  even  at  the  death  of 
Francis  1,  in  1547,  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  Regular  congregations  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  large  cities  in  1555,  and  in  1559  a  generał  syn- 
od held  at  Paris  agreed  upon  a  confession  of  faith  and 
a  Cbnrch  order.  (For  the  further  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  see  France.)  The  subseąuent  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformed,  to  whom  soon  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots  was  generally  applied,  is  closely  connected  with 
tbe  political  history  of  France.  They  were  forced  in 
aelf-defence  to  act  no  less  as  a  poUtical  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical party.  While  the  Catbolics  adhered  to  the  fa- 
natical  Guises,  the  Protestants  looked  for  protection  to 
the  Bourbons.  In  1570  they  received  in  the  Peaoe  of 
St,  Germain  equal  rights,  and  sereral  fortresses  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  peace;  but  two  years  later  (1572),  St. 
Bartholomew's  £ve  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  ter- 
rible ordeal  through  which  they  passed  in  their  entire 
history,  morę  than  30,000  of  them  being  massacred 
during  one  month.  King  Henry  III  was  driren  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  Guises  into  the  ranks  of  the  Hugue- 
nota,  and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  Dominican 
element.  Then  the  first  Protestant,  Henry  of  Nararre, 
ascended  the  French  throne.  To  save  the  Protestant 
cause,  he  submitted  extemally  to  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  to  his  former  coreligionists  he  preserved  his  sym- 
pathy  and  secured  equal  rights  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  following  kings  the  Huguenots 
again  passed  through  a  series  of  severe  persecutions : 
under  Louis  XIV  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revokcd,  and 
a  large  number  of  families  compelled  to  emigrate,  and 
to  settle  in  foreign  countries.  The  French  Revolution 
at  last  began  for  them  the  nra  of  religious  freedom. 

XL  Main  and  Minor  Diińsions. — The  Reformation 
swept  with  irresistible  power  over  all  Europę.  In  some 
countries  it  was  totally  extinguished  by  6xe  and  blood ; 
in  otbers  it  maintain<Ńl  itself  as  the  religion  of  the  mi- 
nority ;  in  others  still  it  became  the  predominant  or  the 
exclii8ive  religion  of  the  people.  Fifly  years  afber  its 
beginning  it  numbered  many  millions  of  adherents.  All 
these  millions  agreed  in  protesting  against  the  claim 
of  Romę  to  be  the  only  true  Christian  Church,  and  in 
the  desire  to  restore  a  purer  form  of  Christianity.  The 
immense  majority  rallied  around  three  centres — the  Lu- 
theran,  the  Reformed,  the  AngUcan  Reformation.  These 
three  main  diyisions,  and  even  the  principal  subdiris- 
ions,  of  the  16th  century  have  retained  iheir  identity 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  old  subdivisions  new  ones 
bave  been  added.  Thus,  in  the  18th  century,  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Methodists  sprang  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  with  an  anparalleled  rapidity  of  growth,  soon  took 
a  front  nmk  araong  the  most  numerous  sabdivisions  of 
the  Balbimed^charches.    The  subdiyisions  hare  again 


been  subdirided  into  a  number  of  minor  sects,  and  in 
many  of  them,  at  times,  the  old  doctrinal  platforms  uf 
the  founders  of  the  Reformers  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Church 
as  a  bond  of  conncction  with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  The  very  name)  however,  and  the  remaining 
consciousness  of  a  live  connection  with  the  great  roove- 
ment  of  the  16th  century  have  proved  elemeuts  of  great  * 
con8ervative  force,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  territory  which  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Reformation  conqucred  in  the  16th  centur}'  un- 
diminished  up  to  the  present  day.  While  it  has  been 
the  prerailing  tendency  in  the  history  of  the  subdiyis- 
ions to  deyelop  independent  Ufe-organisms  illustrating 
the  yitality  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  led  to 
their  separatc  existence,  atteropts  have  never  been  want- 
ing  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  connecttng  them. 
Many  subdirisions  which  had  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence  of  disagreeing  views  on  particular  pointa  of  be- 
lief  or  Church  government  have  been  reunited  on  the 
basis  of  the  poiiits  oommon  to  all,  allowing  the  right  to 
disagree  on  points  of  minor  importance.  In  modem 
times,  attempts  hare  even  been  madę  to  find  a  perma- 
nent  bond  of  union  for  all  the  subdiyisions  of  the  large 
groups  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Thus,  all  the  bish- 
ops  of  the  churches  in  doctrinal  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England  haye  twice  been  called  to  roeet  in 
Pan-Anglican  councils.  All  the  Reformed  and  Presby- 
terian  churches  met  in  1877  for  the  first  time  in  a  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh.  The  General  Con- 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took,  in  1876, 
the  first  step  towards  the  couyocation  of  an  GScumenical 
Council  of  Methodism. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  millions  which  in 
the  16th  centnr}*  rosę  up  against  and  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Romę  rallied  around  three  large  centres, 
it  was  but  natural  that  many,  in  the  search  of  a  pure 
Christianity,  arriyed  at  different  results.  Some  of  these 
dissenters  neyer  succeeded  in  forming  sects ;  others  be- 
came numerous,  and  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  assumed 
large  dimensions.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  Dap- 
tists,  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the  Friends,  and  many  oth- 
ers. All  of  these  harc  loug  had  to  struggłe  for  toler- 
ation,  because  Protestant  goyemments  united  with  the 
Catholic  in  persecuting  and  suppressing  them.  Morę 
recently,  howeyer,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  has 
gradually  come  to  be  recognised  in  nearly  all  Christian 
countries,  and  enabled  indiyiduals  as  well  as  sects  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  to  the  best  of 
their  understanding,  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscienoe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  (1845),  an  attempt  was  madę  to 
unitę  in  one  association,  called  the  Eyangelical  Allianoe, 
Christians  belon^ng  to  all  denominations  collectiyely 
called  eyangelical,  and  to  represent,  on  a  larger  scalę 
than  had  eyer  been  attempted  before,  the  unity  of  all 
these  churches  in  the  morę  important  articles  of  faith, 
notwithstanding  tlieir  scparation  by  extemal  organiza- 
tion.  A  list  of  nine  articles  was  drawn  up,  to  which,  it 
was  thought,  all  Christians  wishing  to  be  regarded  as 
eyangelical  might  be  expected  to  assent  In  the  list  of 
these  articles  are  included  the  inspiration  of  the  Bibie, 
the  Trinity,  the  utter  deprarity  of  human  naturę,  jus- 
tificatiou  by  faith  alone,  the  etemal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  etemal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
dirine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry.  According 
to  this  programme,  it  could  and  did  beoome  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Piesbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Morayiaus,  the 
eyangelical  or  Low- Church  party  of  the  Anglican 
churches,  and  a  number  of  minor  denominations.  It 
was  objecte^  to  by  the  so-called  high  and  strict  Church 
parties  among  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  by  Unitarians 
and  Uniyersalists,  by  the  Friends,  by  the  Annihilation- 
ists,  and  by  all  Anti-Trinitarians  and  Rationalists. 

XIL  Central  and  Fundatnental  Principlea  ofthe  Rff 
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ormation, — ^The  parties  which  wiŁhdrew  froro  Łhe  Cburch 
uf  Korne  in  the  16Łh  century  and  tried  to  restore  a  purer 
forro  of  ChrUtianity  Łook  different  roads  and  anive<l  aŁ 
different  results;  yet  there  was  one  piinciple  in  which 
they  all  agreed,  and  which  may  be  declared  to  be  pre- 
cminently  the  central  principle  of  the  Reformation — this 
waa  the  abaolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ev- 
*  ery  Reformed  Church  charged  the  Chorch  of  Korne  with 
holding  doctnnes  and  usages  which  the  former  deemed 
anti-scripŁural,  and  which  on  that  ground  it  rejected. 
The  three  large  diyisions  of  the  Keformation  were  all 
morę  intent  upon  eliminating  from  the  creed  of  Chri»- 
tendom  what  coald  be  proved  to  be  anti-acriptural  than 
to  undertake  the  rerision  of  everv  article  of  the  creed 
by  a  acriptural  teat  exclu8ively.  Thus  they  all  retained 
what  the  earły  councils  had  defined  on  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  and  Łhe  person  of  Christ.  Gradually  other 
parties  arose  which  demanded  a  greater  prominence  for 
the  neoessity  of  the  scriptural  aflirmaŁire  proof,  and  that 
not  too  great  a  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  early  Church.  Uence  many  doctrines  which  the 
great  Reformed  churches  of  the  16th  century  agreed  in 
continuing  in  their  creeds  were  by  other  Christian  in- 
qiiirer8  declared  to  lack  the  foundation  of  a  elear  script- 
ural proof,  and  on  that  ground  either  rejected  or  held  as 
indifferent  on  which  Bibie  Christiana  had  a  right  to  dis- 
agree.  All  these  parties,  however,  held  fast  to  the  fun- 
damenta! principle  that  the  Bibie  was  the  supremę 
authority  for  the  believer  in  Christ.  Other  sects  and 
parties  have  madę  a  distinction  between  the  written 
Scripture  and  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  placed 
the  latter  above  the  former;  others,  again,  have  found 
a  hidden  sense  in  the  Bibie  besides  the  literał;  yet  all 
these  parties  concur  in  recognising  the  central  principle 
of  the  Reformation.  A  total  change  of  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation  was  attempted  by  the  Rationalists  of  the 
]8th  and  19th  centuries,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Bibie 
regarded  and  interpreted  as  any  other  book,  recognising 
what  appeared  to  agree  with  sound  reason,  and  claiming 
the  right  to  reject  all  the  remainder.  The  divergence 
between  this  view  and  the  central  principle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation is  80  apparent  and  so  radical  that  the  long- 
oontinued  coexistence  of  both  views  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  State  churches  can  only  be  explatned  from  the 
fact  that  the  churches  were  enslaved  by  the  State,  and 
treated  not  as  forms  of  religion,  but  as  a  diyision  of  the 
State  administration.  The  introduction  of  self-govem- 
ment  into  these  churches  rapidly  deyelops  a  tendency 
towards  the  oomplete  separaiion  between  the  Rational- 
istic  and  the  Biblical  conception  of  Christianity. 

Theologians  have  sometimes  called  this  principle  the 
formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  principium 
coffnoscmdi,  They  have  distinguished  from  it  the  ma- 
teriał principle,  or  principium  estendi^  which  proclaims 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone.  Both  are 
intimately  connected.  When  the  Church  is  no  longer 
viewcd  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  truć  Christian 
doctrine,  but  the  inquirer  after  Christian  truth  is  point- 
ed  to  the  Bibie  and  to  Christ  himself,  the  souFs  salration 
can  only  be  found  in  a  direct  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  Christian  soul.  The  doctrine  ocen  pies,  however,  a 
somewhat  different  position  in  the  doctrinal  systems  of 
different  Protestant  churches.     See  Ji-stification. 

XII  I.  The  Rffoifnaiion^s  Place  in  the  liistory  ofthe 
Christian  Church  and  in  the  Uittory  of  the  World, — It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  not  even  denied  by  the  Cath- 
olics,  that  the  Reformation  is  one  of  the  great  tuniing- 
points  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  with  it  begins 
an  entirely  new  tera.  The  compulsory  uniformity  of 
tho  Church  was  furever  at  an  end.  Church  history, 
henceforth,  has  not  to  deal  only  with  one  predominant 
and  all-powerful  Church,  but  with  a  number  of  rival 
churches,  the  number  of  which  has  steadily  increased. 
For  a  time,  Ihe  leading  reformatory  churches  in  close  al- 
liance  with  the  gorernments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  prevailed  endeavored  likewise  to  enforce  conform- 
ity  with  thcir  doctrines  and  laws;  but  this  conrsc  was 


gradually  recognised  to  be  untenaUe,  and  religtoas  toK 
eration,  and  subseąnently  the  freedom  of  reUgioos  con- 
fession,  haa  become  one  of  the  charact«riatic  featares  of 
the  Reformed  countries.  The  Catbolic  Church  continoes 
up  to  the  present  day  to  brand  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  as  a  heresy  of  modem  times;  but  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Catholic  countries  which  nomi- 
nally  oontinue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
entirely  disregard  what  their  Church  declares  to  be  the 
Catholic  principle,  and  have  introduced  the  Pratef^tant 
principles  of  religious  freedom  into  their  legisUtion. 

In  unirersal  history,  the  Reformation  is  by  all  hUto- 
rians  designated  as  one  of  the  great  moyementa  which 
mark  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem 
times.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  countries  which 
adopted  the  Reformation  is  the  progress  towards  poiit- 
ical  freedom,  and  the  separation  between  Church  aiHl 
State.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Agea  claimed 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  ciyil  legislation.  It 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  legislating  on  mairiagc  aifairs 
exempted  priests  and  monks  from  dyil  juriadiction,  and 
accumulated  within  its  hand  a  yery  large  proportion  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  Though  the  Reformed  State  church- 
es pursued  different  couiscs  in  reforming  the  ciril  codrs, 
the  tendency  to  make  all  citizens  equiil  before  the  law 
can  be  directiy  traced  to  the  Reformation. 

Although  the  Catholic  Church  still  has  a  larger  mern- 
bership  than  all  the  Reformed  churches  combined,  the 
power  and  the  commanding  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  mankind  are  morę  and  roore  passing  into  the  hands 
of  States  the  goyemments  of  which  are  separated  fr(»m 
Rume.  In  the  New  World,  the  ascendency  ofthe  United 
States  and  British  America,  in  both  of  which  Protestant- 
ism  preyails,  oycr  the  states  of  Spanish  and  Portnguese 
America  is  not  disputed  eyen  by  Catholics.  In  Europę, 
England  has  become  the  greatest  world-power,  and  in 
its  wide  dominions  new  great  Protestant  countries  ts^ 
springing  into  e^istence,  especially  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  In  Germany,  the  supremę  power  hss 
passed  from  the  declining  Catholic  house  of  Hap&burg 
to  the  Protestant  house  of  Hohenzollern,  and  the  new 
I^rotestant  German  Empire  marks  an  addition  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  aggregate  power  ofthe  Prot- 
estant world.  The  combined  influence  of  the  three  great 
Teutonic  peoples — the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany — continues  to  be  cast  in  a  steadily  increasin^ 
ratio  for  the  defence  of  that  freedom  from  the  dictatiun 
of  Romę  which  was  flrst  won  by  the  Reformation.  That 
freedom  is  now  not  only  fidly  secure<l  against  any  pos- 
sible  combination  of  Catholic  states,  but  the  pariiaments 
of  most  of  the  latter,  as  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal, 
are  as  eager  in  the  defence  of  this  freedom  as  the  Prot- 
estant States.  Thtis  it  may  be  said  that,  alter  an  esist- 
ence  of  about  350years,  tho  Reformation  has  totalły  an- 
nihilated  the  influence  of  Romę  upon  the  laws  and  the 
goyemment  ofthe  civilizcd  world. 

XIV.  Literaturę, — A  great  many  works  which  are 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  haye  bec-n 
mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the  Reformers  and  on  partic- 
ular  churches.  The  foliowi ng  list  contains  works  which 
morę  specially  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation : 
Sleidani  De  Statu  Religionia  et  Reipuhlicaf,  Caroio  V  Cof 
sare^  Commenłarii  (Strasburg,  1555 ;  EngL  transL  by  Bn- 
hun,  Lond.  1G89) ;  Sculteti  A  mtalium  £v€mffeUi  pttuim 
per  Europom  Ikcimo  Sexto  Salutis  Parim  Sacolo  Rmo- 
rati  Decas  I  et  II  [embracing  the  time  from  1516  to  lóSii  1 
(Heidelb.  1618) ;  Burnet,  łłitf,  ofthe  Beformati&n  (Londl 
1679  sq.);  Gerdes,  Introdudio  in  Hiśt.  ErangHH  Stn^. 
XVI  passim  per  Europom  Remmołi  (Groning.  1744-J>2. 
tom.iy);  llag^nh»chfVorlesimffeniiberdcu  We9envHdt!r. 
schickte  der  Re/orntatioti  in  DeutschUmd  tmd  der  Schicti: 
(Leips.  1834-43, 6  yols. ;  Engl.  transl.  by  Eyelina  Mooir, 
Edinb.  1878  sq.);  Clausen,  PopulSre  Vmiraff«  ti&rr  die 
Reformation  (Leipe.  1837) ;  D*Aubigne,  niatoirt  de  la  Ri^ 
formation  au  XV/iemB  Siede  (Paris,  1835>53,  ó  yoU: 
Engl.  transl.  N.  Y.  1843  sq.) ;  and  the  supplementary  ni*- 
toire  de  la  RefwmatioH  au  temp§  dt  CiUriM  (Paris,  186:2 
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sq.  8  Toifl. ;  EngL  tnnsl.  N.  Y.  1862-79) ;  Bcansobre,  //iV. 
de  ta  JRśform.  (1785) ;  Neudecker,  Gesch,  der  Reform. 
(LeipR.  1843), end  Gesch,  des  Protest,  (ibid.  1844, 2  voU.) ; 
DoUiiiger,  Die  Reform. (1846^48, 8  rok.);  GftilUrd,  Hisł. 
ofthe  Reform.  (N.  Y.  1847) ;  Gueńcke,  Gesch.  der  Reform. 
(Berlin,  1855) ;  Stebbing,  Bisł.  of  the  Reform.  (Lond. 
1850);  Waddington,  Iłisł.  of  the  Reform,  (ibid.  1841)^ 
llardwick,  Hist.  of  the  Ch.  during  the  Reform,  (Gamb. 
1856) ;  Soames,  Ui$t.  ofthe  Reform.  (Lond.  1826) ;  Fish- 
er,  JJist.  ofthe  Reform,  (N.  Y.  1878).  On  tbe  doctiinal 
history  of  the  Reformed  churches,  see  Dorner,  Gesch.  der 
Prot.  Theologie  (1867,  Engl.  transl.  1871) ;  and  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Chrisiendom  (N.  Y.  1877,  d  yoIs.).     (A.  J.  S.) 

REFORMATION,  Festiyal  of  tiił  This  is  an  an- 
nual  commemoration  in  Gennany  of  the  great  erent  of 
the  16th  century.  It  is  hcld  on  Oct.  81,  to  remind  of  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation  by  the  nailing  of  the  nincty- 
five  theses  on  the  church  doora  at  Wittenberg  (Oct.  81, 
1517).  It  is  first  celebrated  aa  a  secular  feast,  and  on  the 
foUowing  Sabbath  as  an  eoclesiastical  commemoration. 

REFORMATION  RIGHTS  0*1"  reformandi)  are 
the  priyilegea  granted  to  the  different  princes  of  the 
Reformation  compact  at  the  Augsburg  Interim  m  1555 
to  introditce  intp  their  States  either  the  Gatholic  or  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  to  maintain  it  as  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple.  The  peace  of  Wcstphalia,  iu  1648,  brought  in 
modifications,  but  modem  events  have  madę  so  many 
changcs  that  the  rights  of  the  Reformation  exiBt  only 
in  name.  At  present  it  is  religioiis  Hberty  which  each 
State  conoedes  to  its  subjects,  and  the  only  ąuestion  re- 
maining  is  Yfhether  Church  and  State  shaU  have  any 
interdependence.    See  State. 

Refonned  Baptists.    See  Campbellites. 

Refonned  ChurcheB,  the  name  usually  given  to 
all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  In  a  conventional 
sense,  it  is  used  to  designate  those  Protestant  churches 
in  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  still  morę  the 
Calvinistic  polity,  prevaU,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran  (q.  v.).  The  influence  of  Calvin  proyed  morę 
powcrful  than  that  of  Zwinglt,  which,  however,  no  doubt 
considerably  modified  the  view8  prevalent  in  many  of 
these  churches.  The  Refonned  churches  are  very  gen- 
erally  known  on  the  continent  of  Europę  as  the  Caltin- 
istic  churches,  while  the  name  Protestant  Church  is  in 
6ome  countries  almost  equivalenŁ  to  that  of  Lutheran. 
One  chief  distinction  of  all  the  Refonned  churches  is 
their  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper, 
characterized  by  the  utter  rejection  not  only  of  transub- 
stantiation,  but  of  consubstantiation ;  and  it  was  on  this 
point  mainly  that  the  controversy  between  the  Luther- 
ans  and  the  Reformcd  was  long  carried  on.  See  Loiii/s 
Supper.  They  are  also  unanimous  iu  their  rejection 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  many  ceremonies  which  the 
Lutherans  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain.  Among 
the  Reformed  churches  are  those  both  of  England  and 
Scotland  (notwithstanding  tbe  Episcopalian  government 
of  the  former  and  the  Presbyterianism  ofthe  latter),  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  that  of  Holland  and  the 
Ketherlands,  many  German  churches,  the  once  flourish- 
ing  Protestant  Church  of  Poland,  etc,  with  those  in 
America  and  elsewhere  which  have  sprung  from  them 
(Cbambers).    See  Pkotestantism  ;  Reformation. 

Refonned  (DUTCH)  Church  in  America,  one 
of  the  otdest  and  most  iuflueutial  bodiea  of  Christians 
in  this  country. 

I.  Name. — ^The  former  title  of  this  denomination  in- 
dicated  ita  historical  relations,  "the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church  in  North  America."  It  is  "Re- 
formed," as  distinct  from  Lutheranism;  "Protestant," 
«s  protesting  against  Romę;  "  Dutch,"  as  expre88ing  its 
origin  in  Holland.  In  1867,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  its  General  Synod,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  classes,  the  name  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  its  simple  and  original  form— M*  Re- 
formed Church.  The  history  and  reasons  of  this  change 
Me  fully  presented  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  ap- 


pended  to  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  1867. 
The  word  "  Dutch"  was  originally  introduced  to  distin- 
guish  the  Church  from  the  "  English"  Church,  by  which 
the  Episcopalian  denomination  was  generally  known,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  afler  the  Dutch  colonial  govem- 
ment  had  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664.  The 
UoUanders  who  settled  New  York  and  Albany,  and  in- 
terroediate  places,  came  over  as  members  of  the  "Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands"  and  representatires 
of  "  the  Reformed  Religion."  It  was  not  until  thirty 
years  after  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  British 
that  the  word  "  Dutch"  was  incorporated  in  the  style 
and  title  of  a  single  Church  when  William  III  of  Eng- 
land gave  a  charter  to  the  Netherland  Reformed  Con- 
gregation  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  "Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church."  In  resuming  its  original 
name  the  Church  bas  lost  nonę  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions,  and  bas  only  dropped  what  had  long  been  regard- 
ed  by  many  as  a  hindrance  to  ber  advancement. 

II.  Reformed  Church  in  Ilollttnd, —  The  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
from  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  centur>'.  The 
conflict  for  civtl  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries was  precedcd  by  the  labors  of  those  "Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  Wessel  Gansevoort  and  Ru- 
dolph  Agricola.  Both  of  these  illustrions  scholars  and 
teachers  wcre  natires  of  Groningen.  They  wcre  stu- 
denta of  the  Bibie,  who,  fifty  years  before  Martin  Lu- 
ther,  came  to  a  elear  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  faith  with  which  be  shook  the  woiid.  But  it 
was  not  until  many  years  after  he  had  taken  his  {)osi- 
tion  that  he  saw  the  writings  of  Ganseroort,  and  then 
he  felt  constrained  to  make  the  fact  public,  lest  his  ene- 
mies  should  use  their  agreement  oC  views  to  his  own 
disadvan(age.  Gansevoort  was  an  eminent  teacher  at 
Heidelberg,  Louvain,  Paris,  Romę,  and  at  last,  as  head 
of  a  celebrated  school,  in  his  native  Groningen,  where 
he  died  in  1489.  Agricola  was  professor  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Heidelberg,  and  was  noted  for  his  classical 
and  scientiHc  attainmenta,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Test.  The  labors  of  these 
great  and  good  men  mightily  prepared  the  way  fur  the 
ci%'il  and  religious  conflict  which  followed  under  Charles 
y  and  his  son  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Evangelical  truth 
struck  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Confessors  and  martyrs  for  Christ  were  never  want  ing 
for  the  persecutions  of  tbe  govemment  and  the  Inqui- 
sition.  The  poor  people  called  their  churches  "the 
Churches  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Cross,"  They 
worshipped  prirately  for  many  years,  in  scattered  lit  tle 
assemblies,  until  they  crystallized  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical  organisation.  The  ban  of  the  empire  and  the 
curse  of  the  Romish  Church  could  not  keep  down  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  heroic  belierers  in  Christ  aild  liberty. 
Every  new  act  of  tyranny  fanned  the  sacrcd  flame. 
Popular  field-preachers,  like  Herman  Strijker  and  Jan 
Arentsen,  gathered  thousands  of  people  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  listen  to  their  powerful  eloquence.  The 
whole  country  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  The  hymns  of 
Beza  and  Clement  Marot,  translated  from  the  French, 
rang  out  the  pious  enthusiaam  ofthe  multitudes.  Babes 
were  brought  for  baptism,  and  alms  were  collecteil  for 
the  poor.  At  Icngth  three  pastora  were  set  apart  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Amsterdam,  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  appointed  to  distributc  alms  to  the 
needy  saints,  and  churches  were  organized.  In  1563 
the  Synod  of  Antwerp  was  held,  which  adopted  the 
Belgie  Confession,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  no- 
ble Church  to  which  subseąuent  synods  only  gave  more 
permanent  shape.  Her  scholara  and  theologians,  ber 
schools  and  unireraities,  ber  pure  faith  and  holy  living, 
ber  active  zeal  and  martyr  spirit,  gare  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  the  leading  position  among  the  sis- 
ter  churches  of  the  Continent.  Her  catholic  feeling 
and  religious  liberty  madę  ber  a  refuge  for  the  pcrse- 
cuted  of  ot  ber  lands.  The  Waldenses  and  the  Hugue- 
nots,  the  Scotch  CoTetiantere  and  the  English  Puritans, 
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ibund  a  welcome  at  her  altars;  and  John  Robinson  and 
the  Yoyagera  o(  the  Mayflower  leanied  in  Holland  some 
of  tho  best  leMons  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Plymouth  Rock. 

III.  History  ofthe  Reformed  Ckurch  in  America. — 1. 
Oriffin. — The  Reformed  Church  in  America  was  founded 
by  eraigrants  from  Holland,  wbo  formed  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  underthe  authority  ofthe  Statea- 
General  and  ander  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company.  Hendrick  Hudson  anived  in  New  York 
harbor  SeptJlI,  1609,  in  the  Half  Moon,  and  procceded 
as  far  as  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany).  Trading-posts 
wcre  established  there  and  on  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York)  in  1614.  The  emigranta  came  for  tradc,  but  they 
did  not  neglect  religion  and  the  public  worship  of  God. 
They  had  no  ordained  minister  and  no  organized  Church 
for  seTeral  years ;  but  two  ^  krank  -  besoeckers,"  or 
"  zieken-troosters"— literally  **  comforters  of  the  sick," 
pions  persons  who  were  often  commissioned  as  aids  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  mother-country — 
came  over  with  goremor  Minuit  in  1626.  Tbese  were 
Jansen  Kroi  and  Jan  Huyck.  *^They  met  the  people 
on  Sundays  in  an  upper  room  above  a  horse-mUl,  and 
read  the  Scńptures  and  the  creeds  to  them.  This  was 
ihe  begirming  of  public  worship  in  New  AmUerdam," 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that "  a  considerable  Church 
was  organized  in  that  city  as  early  as  1619,"  and  that 
"  a  list  of  members  in  fuli  communton  of  the  Church  of 
New  York  is  still  extant,  datcd  1622"  (^Life  of  Dr,  John 
JI.  Liuinffston,  p.  79,  notę). 

The  firsŁ  minister  of  the  Gospel  whn  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  was  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius, 
a  graduate  of  the  Unirersity  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
a  missionary  in  San  Salrador  and  Guinea.  He  preached 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  1628  to  1633,  and  then  re- 
tumed  to  Holland.  See  Michaelius.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  his  successor,  the  Rev.  £verardus  Bo- 
gardus,  arrived.  bringing  with  him  the  fint  schoolmas- 
ter,  Adam  Roclandsen,  who  organized  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  This 
school  is  still  in  exi8tence,  without  a  break  in  its  suc- 
cession  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
sustained  by  the  Collegiate  Cliurch,  and  has  always 
been  "  an  instrument  of  much  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  community."  A  history  of  it  has  been  published 
in  a  smali  yohtme  by  its  present  principal,  Mr.  Dun- 
shee.  This  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  and  the 
school  was  characteristic  of  the  earlv  Reformed  church- 
es,  and  it  antedates  the  claim  of  priori  ty  madę  for  the 
New  Jilngland  Puritans  by  several  years.  The  upper 
rooin  la  Francis  Molemaker'8  horse-mill  was  reiin- 
quished  as  a  place  of  worship  upon  the  arrival  of  domi- 
nie Bogardus  in  1633,  and  a  plaiii,  frail  wooden  church- 
building  and  a  paraonage  were  erected  near  what  is  now 
Old  Slip,  on  the  East  Rirer.  In  1642,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  famous  narigator  David  Petersen  de  Yries,  funds 
were  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  stone  edifice  within  the 
fort  (now  the  Batterj'),  where  the  people  worshipped 
nntil  the  church  was  Hnished  in  Garden  Street  in  1693. 
A  church  was  planted  in  the  colony  of  Rensellaerswyck 
(Albany)  under  the  patronage  of  Kilian  van  Rensellaer, 
a  pearl-merchant  from  Amst-erdam,  who  founded  a  col- 
ony upon  the  large  tract  of  land  of  which  be  was  the 
Hrst  patron.  In  1642  he  securcd  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  whose  cali  states  that  **  By 
the  State  of  navigation  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 
door  is  opened  through  the  special  proridence  of  God, 
also  in  the  New  Netherlands,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salration  of  men,  as  good 
fruits  have  been  already  witnessed  there  through  God's 
mercT."  He  was  also  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  this  country,  preceding  the  labors  of 
John  Eliot  near  Boston  by  three  or  four  years.  See 
Mrgapolensih.  His  successors  Dellius  and  Lvdius  did 
the  same  good  work. 

2.  Fir»t  Peńod,— "The  Dutch  nile  in  Manhattan  last- 
ed  fift}'  years  from  the  establishment  ofthe  first  trading- 


station.  The  Church  had  been  organized  aboot  rbirtr 
years.  The  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  the  dale  oftfe? 
surrender,  contained  oniy  1500  inhabitants;  and  tbeip 
were  but  five  Reformed  churches  in  the  whole  proricr? 
— New  York,  Albany,  Flatbush  and  Flatlands^  Esofas 
(or  Kingston),  and  Brenckelen  (Brooklyn).  Then 
wcre  six  ministers  —  the  two  Megapolenaen,  Dńaos, 
Schaat%  Polhemus.  and  Blom.**  lliey  were  men  k4 
thoTough  education,  and,  as  far  aa  we  can  leam,  diligni: 
in  the  ministry.  There  were  also  a  church  at  Benr^di. 
which  was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  New  Jer>eT, 
organized  in  1660,  and  one  at  New  Amstel,  Del^  whidi 
subsequently  diopped  out  of  the  connection.  The  Hoł- 
landers  numbered,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  abotii 
10,000  souls.  This  first  period  of  the  Church  was  nee- 
essarily  one  of  very  smali  beginnings.  The  chorcfacs 
were  planted  in  the  wildemess.  They  enooantered  ali 
the  dilBculties  of  new  colonies— surrounded  by  saraire 
tribes,  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  other,  and 
dependent  entirely  upon  Holland  for  their  dergy  arJ 
school-teachers.  Ciyil  affairs  were  sometimeo  unhap- 
pily  mixed  up  with  religious  interesta,  and  the  growik 
was  slow  indeed. 

3.  The  tecond  period  covers  nearly  three  ąuarters  ii 
a  centuiy  (1664  to  1737),  during  which  aboat  fifry 
churches  were  added  to  the  denomination.     Of  ihe^ 
fourteen  were  in  New  Jersey,  about  iwenty  on  the  baobs 
of  the  Hudson  Riyer,  about  half  as  many  in  the  yallers 
of  Schoharie,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a  half-dozen  on 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.     Forty-two  ministen 
began  their  labors,  some  of  them  only  reroaining  a  &htYt 
time,  among  these  churches;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period  there  were  sixty  churches,  and  seyenteen  minis- 
ters of  Hollandish  extniction  in  America.     Whcu  tbe 
English  nile  began  in  New  York,  emigration  from  Hol- 
land almost  ceased«     Frequent  collisions  oanirred  wiih 
the  British  goyemors  of  the  proyince.     Goyemor  An- 
dros  sent  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  [see 
Yam  Rakslaer,  Nicholas]  to  Albany  to  take  posse^- 
sion  of  the  Dutch  church  there ;  and  goyemor  Flctcber, 
failing  to  impose  the  use  of  the  English  language  br 
law  upon  the  Hollanders,  procured  the  passage  of  a  bib 
by  the  Assembly  settling  a  maintenance  for  ministers, 
which  was  so  worded  that,  whilc  it  might  apply  to  dis- 
senters,  it  practically  snbsenred  the  Church  of  England. 
and  madę  it  substantially  the  Established  Church  in 
the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond, 
and  Westchcster.     Chorch-rąt^  were  esacted  by  ihe 
goyemment  for  the  support  of  these  Episcopalian  miD- 
istcrs.     The  linę  of  separation  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  gradually  became  morę  distincL     Many  of  th« 
HuUandcrs,  to  escape  English  oppressinn,  remoyed  to 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  principally  in  Middieacs,  Soro- 
erset,  Monmouth,  and  Bergen  counties.  where  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  churches  that  haye  long  been  grest 
and  powerfuL     Some  French  Hnguenots,  who  fied  from 
religious  persecutions  in  the  Old  World,  also  setiled  in 
New  York,  Westchester,  and  Ulster  counties,  and  on 
Staten  Island.    For  their  benefit,  the  Collegiate  Cfaurcb 
of  New  York  called  Samuel  Drisius,  who  could  pn-^ti 
in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English ;  and  DaiJU>. 
Bonrepos,  and  Perret  ministered  to  the  pious  extle&. 
They  fratemized  heartily  with  the  Dutch  churcbw, 
and  ultimately  were  absorbed  in  the  one  organizsiion. 
Their  descendants  in  the  same  localities  still  fum  t 
strong  constituent  element  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

In  1709  a  large  body  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinste, 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  settled  upon  Liring^ 
ton  Manor,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  ysUej 
of  the  Mohawk.  Among  them  were  many  Swiss,  wbo 
sought  the  same  shelter  in  the  New  World.  Unsbie  t« 
obtain  help  from  the  Church  in  their  fatherland,  and 
liying  beside  their  Dutch  neighbors,  they  natnnllr 
sought  and  receiyed  assistance  from  them.  The  Claris 
of  Amsterdam,  at  the  reąueat  of  the  Church  of  the  IV 
latinate,  agreed  to  aid  Che  Germana  upon  cocKlitioo  thtt 
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they  -would  adhere  to  the  Heidelberg  Catecbism,  the 
Palacinate  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod 
of  I>ort,  and  the  Kales  of  Church  Goremment  of  I>ort. 
Ministers  were  sent  over.  A  ccetus  or  American  Classis 
was  formed  by  the  direction  and  under  the  jarisdiction 
of  the  Synod  of  Holland,  which  charged  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  wtth  the  super\ńsion  of  the  afTairs  of  the 
lierman  Church  in  America,  which  then  extended  among 
the  Cacrman  settlements  in  Pennsylyania,  Maryland, 
Vir|^inia,  the  Carolinas,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Thia  relation  subsisted  forty-six  ycars,  until  1793,  when 
the  coetus  asserted  its  indcpendence  of  the  Church  in 
lIoHand.  See  Gkrman  Reformkd  Church  in  Amkr- 
iCA.  In  Schoharie  and  Columbia  counties,  and  in  the 
vallev  of  the  Mohawk,  the  German  and  Hollandlsh  ele- 
ments  have,  to  a  great  degree,  united  in  the  Reformed 
churches. 

4.  The  tkird  period  in  this  history  dates  from  the 
first  efifort  of  the  Dutch  churches  to  secure  an  indepen- 
dent organization — 1737  to  1792.    Their  entire  depend- 
ence  upon  the  Church  in  Holland  for  ministcni,  their 
growth  in  numbers  and  their  dlstance  from  the  mother 
country,  the  necessities  of  a  new  country,  and  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  educating  their  clergy,  the  delays,  ex- 
pense,  and  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
nending  young  men  to  Holland  for  training  and  ordina- 
tion,  and  other  good  reasons  gruwing  out  of  their  posi- 
tion  and  the  ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  ccetus,  or  ec- 
clesiastical association,  in  New  York  in  1737.     A  plan 
was  carefully  framed,  submitted  to  the  churches,  and 
sent  to  Holland  for  approval  by  the  classis.     This  plan 
erabraced  a  yearly  meeting  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
for  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  business  only,  to  pro- 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  in  entire  subordi- 
nation  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.     But  nine  years 
passed  away  before  that  body  gave  its  sanction.     The 
hrst  meeting  of  the  coetus  was  held  in  September,  1747, 
and  the  first  German  coetus  in  the  same  month. 

The  powers  of  this  body  were  too  limited  to  make  it 
really  effectiye.     It  had  no  authority  to  ordain  any 
man  to  the  ministry  without  special  permission,  nor  to 
decide  finally  upon  any  ąuestion.     But  these  restric- 
tions only  roused  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
younger  ministry,  and  generated  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion  of  the  adherenta  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
Church.     In  1753  measures  were  taken  for  forming  an 
Amerłcan  Classis,  which  was  organized  in  1755.     This 
eTent  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  conservatives,  who 
were  thereafter  known  as  the  " Con/erentie"  the  Dutch 
word  for  the  Latin  castut,    From  this  time  until  1771 
the  conflict  between  these  parties  rent  the  Church  asun- 
der.    Ministers,  churches,  and  people  entered  into  the 
strife  with  the  most  bitter  animosities.     The  ccetus 
were  noted  for  their  practical  zeal,  their  pious  and  pro- 
gressiye  eamestness,  and  their  high  sense  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Church  in  this  country.    The  confe- 
rentie  possessed  morę  leaming,  and  some  of  its  members 
occupied  the  highest  places  in  the  Church.     In  num- 
bers they  were  nearly  equal.    In  spirit,  while  both  were 
often  extremely  cnlpable,  the  Conferentie  are  generally 
credited  with  being  the  most  intemperate.     Yet  they 
should  be  regarded  as  impelled  by  their  zeal  for  a  thor- 
oughly  educated  ministry,  and  for  the  order  and  wor- 
ship  of  the  Church.     But  the  quarrel  grew  apace. 
Preachers  were  sometimes  disturbed  in  their  pulpits; 
public  worship  was  often  intemipted,  or  actually  stopped, 
by  violence.     Church  doors  were  locked  against  one  or 
the  other  party  by  their  opponents.    Tumults  were  cx- 
cited  on  the  Lord*s  day  at  the  doors  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Personal,  dumestic,  and  public  dirisions  were  madę  be- 
tween those  who  had  always  before  bcen  friends.     Re- 
ligion  sufTered  sadly,  and  the  Church  seemed  almost  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  at  length  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance  and  the  deliverer  came. 

In  1766  John  H.  Ltving8ton,  then  a  young  man,  ar- 
ńved  tu  HolUnU  to  study  for  the  ministrj'  at  the  Uni-  1 


yersity  of  Utrecht.  His  heart  was  fiUed  with  anxlety 
for  the  churches  at  home,  whose  dissensions  he  had  wit- 
nessed  and  deplored.  With  great  wisdom  he  embraced 
every  opportnnity  to  spread  information  and  take  coun- 
sel  with  leading  men  in  Holland  respecting  the  state 
of  tliings  in  Anerica.  He  prepared  a  plan  of  union, 
secured  the  aasent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
retumed  to  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  in  1770,  with  his  olive-branch.  In  October,  1771, 
a  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  there 
were  present  twenty-two  ministers  and  twenty-five  el- 
ders,  from  thirty-four  churches.  The  plan  of  union  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Livingston,  discussed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  ratified  by  that 
body,  and  transmitted  to  Holland  for  finał  approval  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1772  their  farorable  an- 
swer  was  received,  dated  Jan.  14  in  that  year.  (A  trans- 
lation  is  printed  in  fuU  in  Corwin*s  Manuał  of  tht  Rc' 
formed  Church^  p.  11, 12.)  This  practically  ended  the 
long  strife.  A  generał  synod  was  organized,  with  fiye 
classes.  The  power  of  licensing  and  ordaining  minis- 
ters was  granted  to  the  new  and  independent  body,  and 
the  way  was  thus  peacefuUy  prepared  for  the  furmal 
and  finał  organization.  The  articles  of  union  were  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  scafTulding  for  the  erection  of 
a  more  permanent  ecclesiastical  structure.  In  1788  the 
doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  articles  of 
Chur(?h  govemment  used  in  Holland,  were  translated 
by  a  oommittee  of  the  synod.  In  1792  the  whole  work 
was  reviewed  by  the  synod,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  this  land,  and  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  At  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  and  fifty  ministers. 
During  the  whole  period  of  strife  ninety  new  churches 
were  organized,  and  eighty-eight  ministers  began  their 
labors  among  them.  Before  the  first  attempts  at  inde- 
pendent organization,  for  forty  years  prior  to  1730,  the 
arerage  growth  in  ministers  and  churches  was  only 
seven  of  each  per  decade.  During  the  next  8ixty  years, 
the  arerage  per  decade  arose  to  serenteen.  These  facts 
tell  the  story  of  the  differing  poUcies  of  the  coetus  and 
conferentie. 

The  aeparate  organization  which  was  thus  secured 
has  remained  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  providentlal 
interposition,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  its  chief 
human  agent,  Dr.  Livingston,  who  is  justly  revered  ąn 
the  father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1792  continued  in  force  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.  In  1832  it  was  revised,  and  again 
in  1874. 

6.  CuuK*  o/Slow  Growth, — It  has  often  been  a  mat- 
ter  of  surpriae  to  persons  unacquainted  with  these  and 
other  facts  that  this  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  organi- 
zation in  this  country  has  been  of  such  slow  growth. 
The  reasons  are  self-evident.  The  Dutch  nile  in  New 
Amsterdam  lasted  only  about  thirty  years;  and  when  it 
ceased,  the  population  of  the  city  was  but  1500.  The 
English  Episcopal  Church  rosę  almost  to  the  power  of 
a  State  establishment.  *'  The  Presbyterians  of  Iraland 
and  Scotland,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  were 
practically  excluded  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  from  the  Church  assemblies  of  the  Reformed, 
and  they  established  their  own  churches  nearly  half  a 
century  before  an  English  word  was  heard  in  a  Dutch 
church."  The  introduction  of  English  preaching  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  who  was  called  by  the  Church  of 
New  York  for  this  purpose,  was  the  result  of  a  long 
strife,  and  the  commencement  of  a  longer  stmggle 
against  the  use  of  this  restrictive  tongue.  The  damage 
to  the  Church  from  this  cause  alone  was  almost  incalcu- 
lable,  keeping  multitudea  away  from  its  sanctuaries,  and 
driring  man}*  of  the  younger  farailies  into  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  first  English  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  church  in  New  York  in  1764  by 
Dr.  Laidlie.  The  dependence  of  the  American  churches 
upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  6fty  years  also  produced  its  natural  resulta 
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ŁogcŁher  in  one  board,  the  elden  and  deacons  have  an 
cqual  voice  in  whatever  relates  Łó  the  Łemporalities  of 
the  ChuFch,  to  the  calling  of  a  minister,  or  the  choice 
of  their  owu  succeason,  in  all  which  they  are  consid- 
cred  the  generał  and  joint  reprcsentative8  of  the  peo- 
ple"  (art  vi,  §  2).  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons  constituting  the  consistory 
are  the  legał  tnistees  of  the  corporate  rights  and  prop- 
erty  and  temporal  interests  of  the  churches  which  they 
represent.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  possesses  supe- 
rior advantages  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Presby- 
terian  churches,  which  have  a  separate  board  of  trustees, 
chosen  from  the  congregation,  and  are  often  composed 
of  men  who  are  not  professors  of  religion. 

In  another  important  respect  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  diflTers  from  the  session  of  the  Pres- 
by terian  Church.  In  the  latter  the  eldcrs  are  chosen 
for  life,  and  thus  make  a  perraanent  body  of  officers. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  elders  and  deacons  are  elected 
by  the  małe  communicants  for  two  yeara.  The  term 
of  one  half  of  the  consistory  expires  each  year;  they 
are  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  if  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable  to  retain  their  seryioes,  and  this  often  occurs. 
This  principle  of  rotation  in  office  has  its  obrious  and 
great  advantages,  harmonizing  with  our  republican  sys- 
tem of  goverament  in  Church  and  State,  bringing  grad- 
ually  into  active  senrice  all  the  best  arailable  talent  oł 
each  congregation,  and  permitting  such  changes  as  may 
be  demandcd  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation without  giving  needless  offenoe  to  any  who  may 
pass  out  of  oflSce. 

The  Great  ComUtory  is  an  advuory  body,  intermediate 
between  the  consbtory  ancl  the  claasis,  and  is  composed 
of  all  who  have  previoualy  been  eldcrs  and  deaoons  iu 
the  same  Church.  This  arrangement  works  admirably 
in  cases  upoa  which  the  acting  consistory  may  necd 
counscl ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor, 
the  ercction  of  Church  buildings  and  parsonagea,  etc 
This  is  an  inatitution  peculiar  to  the  Reformed  Church 
alone  in  this  country,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
whole  history  of  its  organization. 

In  this  way  aiao  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  "  once 
an  elder  always  an  elder"  is  practicaily  preseT%'ed,  the 
official  character  of  both  elders  and  deacons  being  recog- 
nised  in  thb  body,  although  they  may  not  be  in  ąctive 
senrice  in  the  consistory.  Besides  this,  it  oflen  hap- 
pens  that  persons  who  bave  not  been  acting  as  elden 
in  any  given  Church  for  many  years  are  appointed 
and  sit  as  delegates  in  the  Particular  and  General 
synoda. 

2.  The  Classis  ia  the  body  next  above  the  consistory, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  generał  organization  and  functions.  It 
is  composed  of  not  less  than  three  ministers,  and  one 
elder  from  each  Church  rcpresented,  within  certain 
limits  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Particular  Synod. 
Stated  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year.  To  the  classis 
belonga  the  right  to  licenae,  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  sus- 
pend,  and  depose  ministers,  to  exercise  a  generał  super- 
vision  over  the  spiritual  interests  and  ooncems  of  the 
sereral  churches,  and  to  try  and  decide  cases  of  appeal 
from  judicial  decisions  of  consistories,  subject  also  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Particular  Synod.  For  promoting  the  doc- 
trinal  purity,  the  spiritual  interests,  and  the  generał  wel- 
fare of  the  churches  each  consistory  is  reąuired  annnal- 
ly,  at  the  spring  session  of  classis,  to  present  a  fulł  re- 
port, in  writing,  with  statisticał  Information  respecting 
its  religious  condition.  At  the  same  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing  constitutionał  qnestiona  are  asked  of  erery  pas- 
tor and  elder: 

1.  Are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  preached  In  yonr 
roiiffrecallon  lu  their  piirity,  agreeably  to  the  Word  of 
«o<l,  the  Confesslon  of  Faiih,  aud  the  Cittechlsms  of  our 
Church  f 

2.  Is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  refrnlarly  explalned, 
ngreeably  to  the  Constitutlou  of  the  Reformed  Church  f 

a.  Are  the  cntechislncr  of  the  chlłdren  aud  the  Instnic- 
tloii  of  the  youth  fiilthrully  nttended  to? 
4  Is  family  Yisitatiun  faitbfuily  performed? 


5.  Is  the  6th  seetion,  9d  article,  8d  cbapter  of  the  Con- 
stitntinn  of  our  Church  (which  relntoa  to  oyereight  aud 
dUcipHue  of  Chnrch  raembers)  carefully  obeyedf 

0.  Is  the  temporal  contract  between  ministers  and  peo- 
ple  fulfllled  in  yonr  congregation  f 

The  replies  are  reąuired  to  be  notcd  in  detaił  in  the 
minutes  of  the  claasia,  and  sent  up  to  the  Particular 
Synod  for  in^pection.  It  is  now  also  reąuired  to  report 
whether  the  contributions  enjoined  by  the  Generał  Syn- 
od for  specific  beneyolent  objects  have  been  taken  in 
each  church. 

d.  The  Particular  Synod  dates  back  to  the  year  1794. 
Preyious  to  that  time  the  onły  ecclesiastical  bodies  were 
the  consistory,  classis,  and  synod,  or,  as  they  were  de- 
nominated,  the  Particular  and  Generał  bodies.  These 
met  annually.  The  first  synodal  assembly  was  only 
provisional ;  it  possessed  and  exerci8ed  the  right  to  ex- 
amine  studenta  of  theology  for  licensure  until  the  year 
1800.  This  funcUon  was  aftenrards  devolred  upon  the 
claases  alone.  The  Particular  Synod  is  a  oourt  of  ap- 
peal in  Judicial  casea  which  are  carried  up  from  the 
classes.  It  has  power  to  form  new  classes,  to  transfer 
congregations  from  one  classis  to  another,  and  has  a 
generał  superyisoiy  power  over  its  classes.  It  also  oon- 
Hrms  the  nominations  of  the  classes  for  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod.  It  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of 
four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  classis. 

The  four  Particular  synods  now  existing  are  thoee  of 
Neto  Yorky  organized  in  1800,  composed  of  nine  classes; 
Albanjfy  organized  iu  1800,  composed  of  ten  classes; 
Chicago,  organized  in  1856,  composed  of  five  classes; 
New  Bruruwidkj  organized  in  1869,  composed  of  nine 
classes.  At  the  session  of  the  General  S^-nod  held  in 
18G9  the  Particular  synoda  were  reorganized  upon  the 
basis  of  a  plan  which  ia  intended  to  increase  their  pre- 
riously  limited  powers,  and  to  bring  them  into  morę 
systematic  and  direct  oontacŁ  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  beneyolent  agencies  of  the  Church.  See  J/m- 
utes  o/ Gen.  Synod,  1869,  p.  626,  633. 

4.  The  Generał  SynoiC— The  long  conflict  between 
the  ooetus  and  oonfer^ntie  which  ended  in  1771  resulted 
in  an  assembly  of  representatiyes  of  both  parties,  who 
styled  themselvee  **A  Reverend  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  They  organized  what  were  called  a  ^  Gen- 
eral" and  tive  **  Particular"  bodies,  which  were  subee- 
quently  called  by  the  names  familiar  in  Holland,  "syn- 
od" and  '*  classis."  The  General  Body  was  merely  a 
provincial  and  pn>visionał  assembly — a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical bridge  over  which  the  Church  passed  from  her 
dependence  upon  the  roother  Church  in  Holland  to  her 
condition  of  real  independence  and  separate  American 
organization.  At  first  it  was  a  conventional  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  Church,  with  an 
elder  from  each  separate  Church.  It  met  triennially. 
[n  1800  it  was  roade  a  delegated  body,  consisting  of 
eight  ministers  aud  eight  elders  from  each  of  the  two 
Particular  synods  of  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were 
constituted  in  that  year,  only  two  ministers  and  two 
elders  being  admitted  from  each  classis.  In  1809  the 
delegation  was  increased  to  three  ministers  and  three 
elders,  who  are  nominated  by  each  classis  and  con- 
drroed  by  their  respective  Particular  synods.  liy  the 
present  Constitution,  each  classis  having  morę  than  iif- 
teen  churches  is  entitled  to  one  additionał  delegate 
for  each  additionał  five  churches.  In  1812  the  ses- 
sions  were  madę  annuaL  This  body  meets  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June,  and  it  continucs  in  session 
about  ten  days.  It  exercises  a  generał  super%'ision  over 
the  entire  Church.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  ap- 
peals  of  judicial  casea  from  the  lower  bodies.  It  has 
power  to  form  and  change  the  Particidar  synods.  It 
elects  professors  of  theology  and  has  supremę  control 
of  the  theological  serainaries.  The  beneyolent  boarda 
of  the  Church  are  its  creations.  It  maintains  friendly 
oorrespondence  with  yarious  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
other  denominations.  It  has  no  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  but  can  only  recommend 
such  changes,  which  must  be  submitted,  through  it,  to 
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the  classcs,  and  can  be  adopted  only  by  the  rotes  of  a 
majority  of  these  bodies.  The  Generał  Synod  was  in- 
corporated  in  1818  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  whole  Church  ore  managcd 
undcr  this  charter  by  the  Board  ofDiitcfion  ofCorpo- 
rationy  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod, 
and  consists  of  a  president,  three  directors,  and  a  treas- 
urcr.  The  personal  and  real  estate  and  all  the  ^'nods' 
property  are  confided  Ło  the  custody  of  this  board,  %vhich 
is  thiis  madę  the  chief  fiscal  agent  of  the  Church.  Its 
affairs  are  reported  annually  to  the  synod.  For  roorc 
than  sixty  years  ithas  managed  its  large  trust  with  the 
most  cxemplar)'  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success,  and  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  doUar  from  all  its  inrestments. 
The  board  reported  in  1878  that  the  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  June  1,  amounted  to  $461,411.69;  this 
was  in  addition  to  the  large  real  estate  owned  by  the 
synod  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  theological  seminary.  and  in  those  of 
Hope  College,  at  Holland,  Mich. 

Vir.  U8age8,—\,  Afode  of  Worship,—\\\  the  Re- 
formed  churches  of  the  Continent  adopted  liturgies  for 
the  obscr\'ance  of  public  worship,  including  the  offices 
for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  the  ordination  of 
roinisters,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  fur  the  infliction  of 
discipline  in  excomniunication,  etc.  The  Scottish  Re- 
former  John  Knox  prepared  a  liturg>'  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  was  used  for  some  time,  but  which  was 
ultimately  swcpt  away  by  the  same  anti-ritualistic 
storm  in  which  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  were  driven 
to  the  opposite  extrenie  of  bold  simplicity  in  public 
worship.  The  liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land—with  the  omission  only  of  a  prayer  in  the  roar- 
riage  service  and  an  aniele  on  the  consolation  of  the 
sick — is  accurateW  given  in  the  English  translation, 
which  is  now  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  America. 
It  is  '*  precisely  what  it  was  in  1619,  and  substantially 
as  when  first  adopted  in  1568  by  the  Synod  of  Wesel." 
Like  all  the  Reformed  liturgies,  «t  is  based  on  that  of 
John  Calvin.  But  its  shape  was  given  chiefly  by  John 
Alasco,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  which  numbered,  under  his  ministry,  over  three 
thousand  membcrs,  who  were  refugees  from  persecution 
in  thetr  native  land.  This  Church  still  exist8.  Alasco 
aiso  prepared  a  new  Hturgy,  using  his  old  one  and  that 
of  Strasburg,  a  translation  of  which,  from  theFrench,  was 
publishcd  by  Pollanus,  Calvin's  successor,  who  founded 
a  Church  at  Glastonbury,  England.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  then,  in  1551,  translated  into  Dutch  by  John 
Uytenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Church  in  London.  The  lit- 
urgy of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  was 
prepared  by  Peter  Dathenus,  an  eminent  minister,  who, 
when  dr!ven  from  Holland  by  persecution,  settled  with 
some  of  his  feIlow-exilcs  in  the  Palatinate  at  Franken- 
thal,  near  Heidelberg.  He  first  translated  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  into  the  Holland  language,  and  aIso  the 
psalms  of  Beza  and  Marot  from  their  French  originals. 
He  dedicated  the  voIume  containing  these  symbols 
(psalms,  catechism,  and  liturgy)  "to  all  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  sitting  and  mouming 
under  the  tyranny  of  antichrist."  Subseqnently,  the 
"  Form  for  Adult  Baptism,"  and  the  "  Consolation  of  the 
Sick  and  Dying,"  and  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  condensation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism— which  was  in  place  of  another  brief  catechism — 
for  persons  who  intended  to  unitę  with  the  Church,  were 
issued.    In  1574  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  directed  the 
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liturgy  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.  For  a  fuli  ac- 
count  sce  Eutaxia,  or  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies^  eh.  xi ; 
and  Prof.  Demare8t'8  History  and  Ecdesiaatical  Ckar- 
acteristics  of  the  Ref.  Ch,  eh.  yiii. 

The  liturgy  is  ofRcially  dcclared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  (J/tnii/M  of  Gen, 
Synody  iy,  425, 42G).  The  oflSces  for  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  I>ord'8  supper,  for  ordination  of  min- 
isters, elders,  and  dcacons,  and  those  for  excommuuica- 


tion  and  for  readmitting  the  excomrounicated  are  also 
declarcd  by  the  Constitution  to  be  essential,  and  must  be 
used.  The  forms  of  prayer,  marrtage>ser\'ice,  etc,  are 
not  esaential,  but  simply  remain  aa  formulas  and  sped- 
mens,  which  may  or  may  not  be  used,  at  the  option  of 
the  minister.  The  prayers  were  used  for  a  time,  but 
always  in  connectton  with  extempore  prayer.  Since 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  they  haye  been 
dropped  in  public  worship  in  Holland.  When  English 
preaching  had  been  eslablished  in  the  Church  of  New 
York,  three  years  after  Dr.  Laid]ie*s  advent,  a  tranśUa- 
tion  of  this  liturgy  into  English— which  is  morę  accn- 
rate  and  faithful  than  elegant  in  style — was  proeured 
and  introduced  by  the  collegiate  consistory.  The  same 
year  also  (1767)  singing  in  the  English  language  was 
commenced  in  that  Church.  The  yolume  used  was  an 
amended  edition  of  Brady  and  Tate^s  yersion,  in  which 
the  old  musie  was  rctained  and  the  rhyme  adapted  to 
it,    See  PsALMODY. 

Seyeral  attempts  haye  been  madę  to  reyise  the  lit- 
urgy, all  of  which  haye  failed  of  finał  adoption  by  the 
classes,  to  whom,  under  the  constitution,  they  were  re- 
ferred  for  iinal  decision. 

2.  Othei'  Customs  (esaential  and  non -esaential). — In 
1814  the  General  Synod  adopted  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee  on  this  subject  which  is  still  the  law  of  the  Church. 
The  essential  customs  and  usages  w^hicb  are  deemed 
necessary  to  be  continued  in  the  Chuirh  are  expressed 
in  the  explanatory  artides  of  the  constitution ;  such  as 
singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  approyed  of  and  recom- 
mended  by  the  General  Synod;  preaching  from  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism ;  obserying  the  forms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  etc.,  as  con- 
tained  in  the  liturgy,  etc.  **  Other  customs  and  usages 
preyail  in  the  Church  which  are  deemed  non-easentia), 
and  in  many  instances  are  either  whoUy  dispenaed  with 
or  partially  retained  in  our  congr^ations,  according  (o 
the  taste  or  circumstances  of  pastors  or  people ;  such  as 
the  arrangements  obser\*ed  in  the  performance  of  public 
worship — the  number  of  times  of  singing  psalms  and 
hymns;  reading  sermons  and  preaching  them  from 
memory  or  extemporaneously;  aprinkling  in  baptLsm 
one  or  three  times;  sitting  or  standing  in  receiying  the 
Lord's  supper;  preaching  on  Ascension-day,  Good-Fri- 
day,  and  other  days  which  haye  long  been  obser\'cd 
both  in  Holland  and  America"  (MintUeSy  1814,  p.31,32). 
In  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1832,  howeyer,  **for 
the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the  order  of  worship,*" 
a  dircctory  is  set  forth  which  "  is  to  be  obserred  in  all 
the  churches."  In  Holland  all  the  clergy  wcnr  the  offi- 
cial  pulpit  dress  or  gown  during  their  performance  of 
public  worship.  In  this  country  the  custom  preyaiis 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia.  New  Yorlc,  Albany, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  etc,  and  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try and  yillage  churches. 

YIH.  Itistiłutions,—!.  CoUe^et^—Zeńi  fur  the  training 
and  perpetnation  of  an  educated  ministra" — which  pro- 
duced  the  unhappy  diyision  of  the  Church  in  the  last 
century — soon  led  to  yarious  plans  for  the  eatabliahment 
of  proper  schools  for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  Few 
ministers  came  from  Holland ;  and  the  time,  oost,  and 
dangers,  the  difficiUties  and  disappointments,  incurred  in 
scnding  youth  to^te  educated  in  the  uniyersities  of  tbe 
mother  country  were  too  great  to  fumish  a  supply  from 
this  source.  The  number  of  churches  rapidly  outgrew 
the  pastors.  In  1754,  in  order  to  defeat  the  moyements 
of  the  coetus  for  independence,  a  plan  was  adopted,  by 
a  proyision  which  was  inserted  in  the  charter  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York,  giying  the  con- 
sistory of  the  Church  of  New  York  the  right  to  appoint 
a  professor  of  theology  in  that  institntion.  But,  fearing 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  produoe  an  episcopa- 
lian  defection,  the  Rey.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  Al- 
bany, projected  an  academy  or  seminary,  in  which  the 
Dutch  language  only  should  be  used,  and  which  should 
combine  the  adyantages  of  both  the  German  gymnasia 
and  the  uniyersity  system.    In  1750  be  sailed  for  Eu- 
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rope  to  urge  his  projecŁ ;  but  he  never  retarned,  having  | 
been  losŁ  at  sea  upon  bis  bomewanl  yoyage.    Tbe  con- 
ferentie  opposed  his  plan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  it  perisbed  with  him. 

Ten  years  later->in  1770— and  cbiefly  by  tbe  power- 
ful  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Hardenbergb,  its  first 
president — a  charter  was  obtained  from  govemor  Will- 
iam Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  then  a  Britisb  prorince,  for 
a  college,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  "  the  edu- 
cation  of  Łhe  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  lilieral  and 
nseful  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity,  pre- 
paring  them  for  the  roinistr}-  and  otber  good  offices." 
It  was  called— in  honor  of  tbe  queen  of  George  III — 
<*Queen's  College,"  and  retained  tbis  name  until,  in 
1825,  it  was  changed — in  memory  of  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal  benefactoTs,  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  —  to  "  Rutgers 
College."  It  is  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This 
institution  was  suspended  during  the  Rerolutionary 
War,  and  again  in  1795,  when  it  was  revived,  chieily 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Ira  Condicr,  its  vice-pre8- 
ident.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  was  appointed  president 
in  1810.  But  in  1816  its  doors  were  closed  again  until, 
in  1825,  it  resumed  its  work,  which  bas  continued  with- 
out  interruption  sińce  that  time.  Tbe  centennial  year 
was  celebrated,  with  appropriate  seryioes,  at  the  com- 
mencement  held  in  June,  1870.  A  large  endowment  bas 
been  secured.  Tbe  oourse  of  instniction  has  been  great- 
ly  enlarged  and  tbe  standard  of  scholarsbip  elerated. 
Tbe  facttlty  is  fuli,  and  tbe  number  of  studenta  in  1878- 
79  was  173.  In  1864  a  scienłifie  tdiool  was  oi^anized 
in  connection  with  the  college,  and  designated  by  tbe 
J^gislature  of  New  Jersey  *'  the  State  College  for  tbe 
Beuefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  as  pro- 
vided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
in  1862.  It  was  opened  in  1866.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mining,  metallnrgy,  agricultural  chemistry, 
ci  vii  engineering,  and  matheraatics,  with  other  branches 
of  Hcientific  education.  The  college  possesses  an  astro- 
noroical  obser^atory,  a  museum  of  natural  bistory,  an 
agricultural  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  ample  facil- 
icies  for  the  illustration  of  scientific  studies.  The  gram- 
roar-school,  which  is  as  old  as  tbe  college,  occupies  a 
^  large  and  appropriate  building  opposite  tbe  college 
"^grounds.  Tbe  college  faculty  embraces  a  president, 
vice-president,  eleren  professors,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor.  The  buildings  include  the  main  college  eilifice ; 
Van  Nest  Hall,  in  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  liter- 
ary  societies  and  lecture-rooms ;  Geological  Hall,  which 
contains  an  armory,  the  museum  of  geologj',  mineral- 
o|;y,  and  natural  history,  and  the  chemical  laboratory ; 
tbe  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  a  large  and  bandsome  Gothic 
building  erected  in  1878,  in  which  also  is  tbe  library  of 
the  college;  tbe  Schenck  Ob8er\'atory ;  and  the  presi- 
dent's  house.  There  are  no  dormitories  belonging  to 
the  college.  The  library  is  of  great  ralue,  altbough 
not  adequate  to  the  wanta  of  the  institution.  Tbe 
museum  is  extensire  and  contains  many  rare  curiosi- 
ties  and  specimens.  Yaluable  prizes  are  given  at  each 
commencement  to  successful  competitors  in  oratory, 
composition,  classics,  mathematics,  mineralog}*,  spelling, 
EngUsh  grammar,  modern  bistory,  men  tal  and  morał 
pbilosophy,  and  for  tbe  best  essay  on  Christian  missions. 
The  Ytdder  Ledureskip  was  founded  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
F.  Yedder,  of  Utica,  who  gave  a  fund  of  $10,000,  in  1878, 
on  this  among  other  conditions,  that  tbe  General  Synod 
ahould  "eyeiy  year  elect  some  member  of  the  Reforroed 
Church  ia  America  to  deltver  to  the  studenta  of  the 
seminary  and  of  Rutgers  College  at  least  five  lectures 
on  the  present  aspects  of  modem  infidelity,  induding 
its  cause  and  cure."  Tbe  following  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  upon  this  foundation :  1874,  by 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.D.,  of  Utica,  on  Prayer  and  Mod- 
em Criticism;  1876,  by  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  of  Union 
College,  on  Naturę  and  łhe  Scripłures;  1876,  by  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  on  The  Psalier,  a 
Wifness  (o  łhe  JHtine  Origin  of  the  BibUj  1877,  by 
William  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Scbraalenberg,  N.  J.,  on 


The  Science  of  Revealed  Trvth  fmpreffnahle,  a»  shoum 
by  the  A  rgumenfative  FaUures  of  łnjideliły  and  Theorei' 
ieal  Geofogy.  AU  of  these  lectures  have  been  publisbed 
under  the  generał  title  of  The  Yedder  Lecturee, 

"  Hope  College,"  located  at  the  city  of  Holland,  Mich., 
was  chartered  in  1866,  and  grew  out  of  a  flourishing 
academy  which  was  started  as  a  ci  vii  and  parocbial 
scbool  in  the  infancy  of  tbe  colony  of  Hollanders,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albertus  C.  Yan  Raalte,  on  Black  River 
and  lakę,  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1846-47.  Tbis  insti- 
tution embraces  a  preparatory  scbool,  collegtate,  scien- 
tific,  and  tbeologtcal  departments,  under  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  supenriston  of  the  General  Synod,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate  charge  of  its  council  and  faculty.  It  possesses  am- 
ple college  grounds,  good  buildings,  an  endowment  of 
funda  which  are  augmenting  yearly,  a  tract  of  land 
called  '*  the  James  Suydam  farm  of  Hope  College,"  after 
a  great  benefactor,  and  many  appliances  for  a  liberał 
training.  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  ai)d 
will  be  expanded  with  the  demands  of  tbe  times.  Tbe 
faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  with 
subordinate  teachers.  Tbe  whole  number  of  pnpils  in 
June,  1878,  was  98,  of  whom  65  were  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  83  in*tbe  academic  course. 

2.  Theoloffical  Seminaries,—A  professor  of  tbeolog}', 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  chosen  in  1784,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  Dr.  Herman us  Meyer  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  languages,  and  two  years  later,  also,  as  lector  in 
theology.  In  1792  Drs.  Solomon  Froeligh  and  Dirck 
Romeyn  were  appointed  additional  professors  of  didao- 
tic  theology.  Other  appointments  were  8ubsequenŁly 
madę — Rev.  Drs.  John  Basset t,  Jerem iab  Romeyn,  and 
John  M.  Yan  Harlingen.  Ali  of  these  professors  and 
lectors  originally  taught  their  students  at  their  own 
places  of  residence.  The  seminary  proper,  under  Dr. 
Living8ton,  was  located  in  1796  at  Flatbush,  L.  T.,  and 
in  1804  was  trensferred  to  New  York,  where  it  remain- 
ed  until  its  finał  location,  in  1810,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

These  facts  substantiate  tbe  claim  that  tbe  Reformed 
Dutcb  Church  in  America  was  łhefirst  ofaU  her  Prot' 
esłanł  eiełera  to  reduce  łheological  education  to  a  system, 
thefrsł  to  demand  that  U  bein  charge  ofa  pmfessional 
inslructor,  and  łhefirst  to  appoinŁ  a  łheological  profesi- 
or.  But  for  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Revolutionary  war, 
ber  tbeologicał  seminary  would  have  been  started  in 
the  year  of  American  independence,  1776.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston  occupied  the  professorial  chair  from  1784  to 
1825;  and  previous  to  tbe  removal  to  New  Bruns- 
wick he  and  his  colleagues  sent  forth  91  studenta 
into  the  ministry.  After  various  inefTectual  efforts 
to  secure  a  proper  endowment,  tbe  professorship  was 
raerged  in  Qucen*s  College  by  a  coVenant  between  tbe 
s3*nod  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  Tn  tbe  year 
1825,  the  seminary  had  three  resident  tbeologicał  pro- 
fessors, and  was  fully  organized.  Additional  articles 
of  agreement  were  now  entered  into  with  the  trustees, 
by  which  a  tbeologicał  college  was  organizeił,  and  the 
name  changed  from  Queen^s  to  Rufgers.  Three  years 
later,  a  Board  of  Education  was  established  to  care  for 
beneficiaries.  In  1865  anotber  tbeologicał  professorship 
was  added.and  the  covenant  between  tbe  synod  and  tbe 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College  formally  annulled.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  Hope  College  was  organized  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  in  a  twełvemontb  morę  a  tbeologicał  depart- 
ment in  the  same  place.  In  the  year  1856,  Mrs.  Anna 
Hertzog,  of  Philadelphia,  donated  $80,000  for  the  erec- 
tion  ofa  suitable  edifice  for  tbe  use  of  the  seminary,  upon 
the  condition  that  it  sbould  bear  the  honored  name  of 
her  deceased  busband,  "  the  Peter  Hertzog  Tbeologicał 
Hall."  Tbe  building  was  speedily  erected— three  stories 
in  height,  120  feet  long — and  contains  a  smali  chapel, 
double  rooms  for  sleeping  and  study  purposes,  to  accom- 
modate  about  sixty  students;  lecture-rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, rector's  residence,  and  refectory.  1 1  stands  in  the 
midst  of  seven  acres  of  land,  which  were  also  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  James  Neilson,  David  Bishop,  and 
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Charles  P.  Dayton,  and  Francis  and  Wessell  Wemella. 
The  sitc  is  commanding.    Three  profesaors'  bouses  ha%'e 
been  buUt  upon  it,  aud  anoŁher  one,  direcUy  opposite, 
has  been  bougbt  and  presented  to  ihe  General  Synod  by 
Messra.  James  Suydam  and  Gardner  A.  Sagę,  of  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.    Mn.  Hertzog  also  left  by 
will  $10,000  to  be  invested,  the  interesŁ  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  hall  in  repair.     By  the  munificence  of  its 
friends  the  building  haa  been  Łhoroughly  refitbed  and 
fumished  in  the  besŁ  manner  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
Christian  home  for  the  students.     In  1873  the  James 
Suydam  Uall  was  opened  for  uac.     This  large,  substan- 
tial,  and  costly  building,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture- 
rooms,  museum,  aud  g^^mnasium,  was  the  gift  of  the 
late  James  Suydam  of  New  York,  w  ho  laid  its  oomer- 
Btone  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  coropleted.   Mr.  Suydam 
also  endowed  the  profcssorship  of  didactic  and  polemic 
Łheology  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  sum  of  $60,000 ; 
and  theae,  with  various  gtfts  and  legacies  to  the  theo- 
logical  seminary  and  other  specilic  Church  purposes, 
amount  to  morę  than  $250,000.    This  was  in  addition 
to  other  beąuests  to  the  American  .Bibie  and  Tract 
societies;   and  the  seminary  and  the  Bibie  Society 
were  also  madę  his  equal  residuAry  Icgatees.    A  bronze 
statuę  of  Mr.  Suj-dam,  somewhat  larger  than  life  size, 
the  gift  of  friends,  was  unvciled  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion  of  the  hall.    The  Gardner  A.  Sagę  library  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  generous  founder  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  superintended  its  erection  and  has 
provided  for  its  maintenanoe  and  supporL     It  is  per- 
fectly  fire-proof,  and  combines  every  modem  arrange- 
ment  for  heating,  yentilation,  light,  and  security  from 
dust  and  other  annoyances.     It  has  room  for  about 
100,000  Tolumes.     The  library  at  present  numbcrs  over 
80,000  Yolumes,  to  which  additions  ha%*e  been  consUnt- 
ly  madę  by  donations,  and  principally  from  a  fund  of 
$53,763,  of  which  a  balaiice  of  about  $15,000  remains 
uuexpended.    The  selcctioii  of  books  is  confided  to  a 
competent  committee  of  the  General  Synod,  in  co-oper- 
ation  with  the  theological  professors.     The  library  has 
a  very  complete  Biblical  critical  apparatus,  inchiding 
fac-similes  of  the  Sinaitic,  Yatican,  and  other  MSS.; 
the  Acta  Sancfoi'um  ( BoUandittt ),  60  yoIs.;  Migne*s 
Patrology,  320  yols.,  embracing  all  the  fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  many  of  the  bcst  and  rarest  ediiions 
of  standard  works  imported  from  Europę. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  seminary,  which  is 
still  in  progress,  now  amounts  to  o ver  $200,000,  besides  the 
real  pruperty  held  for  its  uses.  There  are  four  professors, 
and  thtrty-two  students  now  in  its  classes,  while  the  hall 
is  fiUed  with  other  young  men  of  the  college  and  pre- 
parator}* Bchool  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry. 
The  course  of  instniction  is  thorough,  and  embraces  the 
usual  departments  of  theological  study  in  similar  insti- 
tutions,  with  the  addition  of  those  subjecU  which  are 
specially  related  to  the  Reformed  Church,  such  as  the 
Confcssion  of  Faith,  Canons  of  Dort,  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism,  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  denomination.  The  whole  number  of  grad- 
uatcs  from  its  establishment  in  1810  to  1879  is  609. 
The  gorernment  of  the  seminary  is  yested  in  the 
faculty  and  in  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  is 
choscń  by  the  General  Synod  and  meets  annually.  A 
standing  committee  of  the  synod  has  the  charge  of  its 
temporal  aflairs. 

The  "  Theological  Seminary  in  IIopc  College"  had  for 
its  first  professor  Kev.  Comelius  E.  Crispell,  D.D.,who  was 
elected  by  the  General  Synod  in  1867  to  the  chair  of  di- 
dactic and  polemic  theology,  and  the  other  professors  in 
Hope  College  were  invited  to  act  as  lectors.  In  1869  two 
additional  professors  were  elected.  There  is  a  Boanl  of 
Superintendents,  which  consists  of  the  Couucil  of  Hope 
College,  w^ith  duties  and  prerogatives  like  those  of  the 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  The  endowment  of  this 
inatitution  has  been  begun.  In  1878,  on  account  of 
^nancial  embarrassments,  the  theological  department 
9  suspended  and  the  students  went  to  other  institu- 


tiona.  A  few  yonng  men  have  gone  ont  from  its  walls 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  two  of  them  as  foreign  mission- 
aries. 

8.  Parochiiil  Schools, — A  few  of  these  are  aided  bv 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  aie  almost  exclusiyelv 
confined  to  the  German  and  Holland  Churchea. 

4.  Foreign  Missiom, — From  ber  earlicst  days,  ber 
ministeiB  gaye  special  care  to  the  eyangelization  of  the 
heathen  Indians.  During  the  existence  of  the  Unite<l 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  she  statedly  contributed  to 
its  funds;  and  when  that  organization  was  dissolyed,  and 
its  stations  transferred  to  che  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Miisions,  she  continued  hor  efforts 
in  connection  with  it.  In  1832  the  General  Synod  ap- 
pointed  its  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  proposing  to 
organize  missions  of  their  own  Church  to  be  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  its  prudential  committee.  In 
1836  the  first  band  of  missionaries  went  out  to  aeek  a 
settlement  in  Northern  India,  but  snb8equently  located 
in  the  island  of  Borneo.  After  working  a  long  while 
harmonioasly  in  this  relation,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
acoomplish  the  utmost  that  roight  be  gained  by  aa  in- 
dependent denominational  eflbrt,  it  was  thought  most 
desirable  to  seyer  the  connection  existing  between  their 
society  and  that  of  the  American  Board.  This  was  ac- 
oordingly  done  in  1868.  The  number  of  members  is 
twenty-foar — one  half  being  laymen,  and  one  third 
elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod.  A  number  of 
missionaries  at  seyeral  times,  under  the  anspices  of  the 
board,  haye  been  sent  out  to  China,  India,  and  Japan. 
Chief  among  the  serrants  of  the  Church  in  the  foreign 
field  wero  the  Rey.  John  Scndder,  M.D.,  of  the  Mądra? 
Mission :  the  Rey.  Dayid  Abeel,  D.D.,  the  fif^t  Ameri- 
can missionary  to  China;  and  the  Rey.  Dr.  Comelius 
V.  A.  Van  Dyck»  the  translator  of  the  Arabie  Bibie,  who^ 
althoiigh  in  the  cmploy  of  the  American  Board  of  CYnn- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  yet  retains  his  relation 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  from  which  be  went  out  as  a 
missionary  phjrsician.  The  Mission  to  the  Dyaks  in 
Borneo  was  giyen  up  in  1849,  some  of  the  missionaries 
haying  been  transferred  to  Amoy  in  China,  aud  the 
others  retumed  to  America. 

The  China  Mission  was  organized  at  Amoy  in  1844^ 
at  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Rey.  Dayid  Abeel.  D.D., 
who  yisited  that  city  in  1842,  Jusfc  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared  one  of  the  fiye  open  ports.  The  first  missionaries 
were  Rey.  Messrs.  William  J.  Pohlroan  and  Elihu  Doty. 
Its  prosperity  has  been  wonderfui  The  Mission  now^ 
(1879)  consists  of  seyen  chnrches  and  seyenteen  sta- 
tions, comprising,  according  to  the  last  report,  a  mem- 
bership  of  698  communicants.  Oyer  these  in  Amoy 
and  adjacent  cities  there  are  now  four  missionaries  and 
four  assistants,  with  three  natiye  pastors  settled  oycr 
and  sustained  by  two  churches  in  the  city  of  Amoy  and 
the  Church  of  Kang-than  and  Opi.  The  Mission  em- 
ploys  twelye  natiye  catechists  or  preachers  and  has 
eight  students  under  theological  instraction.  A  build- 
ing for  the  theological  students  has  been  enected  at 
Kolongsu,  callcd  "  the  Thomas  De  Witt  Theological 
Hall."  Contributions  for  rcligious  and  beneyolent  pur- 
poses from  the  natiye  Christiana  in  1867  were  $940.69 
in  gold. 

llie  Arcot  Mission  in  India  was  organized  in  1854, 
being  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  celebra  ted  mis8ionan% 
the  liey.  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  of  Madras,  with  their  fami- 
lies.  The  Clarnis  of  Arcot  was  formed  in  1854,  with  the 
clerical  missionaries  and  three  natiye  elders.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  1877,  the  classis  is  composed  of 
twenty  churches,  with  a  merobership  of  764  commu- 
nicants. With  them  are  connected  forty  stations  and 
out-stations,  the  whole  number  of  regular  attendants 
upon  the  rocans  of  grace  being  4398.  Contributions 
for  religions  and  beneyolent  purposes  in  1877  amount- 
ed  to  $368  in  gold.  There  are  sir  missionaries  and 
eight  assistants  in  this  important  field  of  labor,  with 
two  natiye  pastors  and  twenty -one  catechista,  twen- 
ty-8ix  Bible-readers,  twcnty-eigbt  teachen^  ftad  nine^ 
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tecn  colporteun.  Thcn  in  two  nminariea  for  malca 
łnd  females,!  pTepaTMidi  ichoal  For  tiaining  native  cil- 
echisis  ind  poaUin,  aud  Ihirly-cii^bt  div  achmlł  wilb 
1233  schDlar&  1'he  niiniDiiuies  ud  iialive  helpcn 
make  rreqaetiC  tnura  into  the  łurrounding  conntiy. 
The  sutislica  of  tbis  woik  for  1869  mc,  6G3a  sermona 
prcached  to  156,408  bearera,  uid  book*  tad  tracu  di»- 
tńbuled  6035. 

The  preaa  u  uaed  freely  te  pnnt  the  Scriplures,  ciŁ«- 
chianin,  and  practical,  re]i){iouii,  and  educalional  worka. 
" lispenaary   i      ' 


1'be  n 

1877  wta  9673,  an  avenee  ef  tweiitir-gix  per  day.  A 
mediral  clau  of  youiig  nattrca  is  connccicd  with  it. 
Tbe  (iospel  U  daily  preached  tn  all  camera,  and  poitions 
oftlie  Scripturei,  Iracu.  and  good  booka  tie  offend  la 
bII  who  c»n  read.  A  simple  and  bnef  stoiy  of  Christ'B 
lui'c  ło  fallen  maii  ia  carricd  away  by  every  palienc  on 
the  priiileoi  lickel  given  [a  him  on  hia  Hnt  applicaiion, 
and  which  he  miul  show  it  each  lubteąuent  viiic. 

Tho  Japan  MUaion  oriifinated  ac  *  mniuhly  concen 
foi  pia^er  for  miuiona  faeld  in  Keb.,  18u9.  in  the  South 
Refi.nned  Church,  New  York,  when  one  eidcr  olTered  to 
gire  6800  per  yesr  to  anppart  ■  niiuianary  in  Japan, 
■Dother  madę  a  •imilar  promiae,  and  the  Church  pledged 
iueir  for  a  Ihird  like  aum.  On  tlay  7,  t8j9,  the  Boaid 
of  Foreisn  Missiont  aenc  ont  thtee  miagionariea — Rer. 
Simuel  K.  Brown,  M.D.  (who  had  been  a  rniHoiiaTy  in 
China  Tut  several  yt»n),  Rev.  Guido  F.  YctIkcIe,  and 
D.  Simmons,  M.D.,  with  their  wive«,  and  łliaa  Caroline 
K.  Ailriance  —  who  reached  Kaniowa  Nor,  1  of  that 
vear.  Rew  Jamea  11.  Ballagh  was  Mnt  out  in  1862, 
ond  Rev.  Henn-  StouL  in  1868.  Dt.  Simmons  and  wife 
resigned  in  ISliO,  and  Miss  Adriance  went  tu  Amny, 
where  she  becarae  an  auislant  mistionari-,  and  died  in 
m\3.  She  nlwaya  bore  her  own  eipentes  as  a  Tnlun- 
leer  Diisuanan'.  Tlie  missionariet  enga^ied  chi«il;  at 
Yokobama,  Na^^asaki,  and  Tokio  in  teachini;  the  gov- 
emment  schoolf,  translating  the  Word  of  (ioU,  ciren- 
lating  tbe  Scriptures,  tracls,  and  booka  in  Chinese,  and 
inatrucling  inąuiten  in  the  way  of  salvalion.  Mr.  Bal- 
lagh began  a  Japanese  religioui  seTvice  in  1866,  the 
avenge  aUeiidance  being  about  twenly  prnan*.     The 

Ayaljo,  hi)  Yoiinger  brolher,  were  bapliied  bv  the  Rer. 
U.  K.  Ve^k,  May  20, 1866.  Ibc  day  of  Ptnlpcosl,  at  his 
rtiidcnce  in  Yokohama.  Wakasa'!  attenlion  was  Hrat 
drawn  to  Chriatianity  by  a  eopy  of  the  Kew  Teat.  in 
KugliJłh,  which  some  Japanese  pteked  up  out  of  the 
Waler  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki,  and  which  waa  prob- 
ahlr  lost  oi-crboard  from  an  American  ar  English  ahip. 
He  did  uDt  reat  until,  nve  or  nx  yeani  aftcr,  he  pro- 
cmwlaChineselransJationofitjwhichhe  eagerly  read, 
Thus  thia  "bread  casl  upon  the  walera"  waa  fiKind 
"ader  many  daya"  in  tlie  aoul  of  the  tint  Japanese 
coni-«rt  to  Christiauity.  In  March,  1872,  Ihe  iirat  na- 
Uve  Cliriitian  Charch  waa  organized  by  ihe  Rev.  Jamea 
H.  Ballagh  at  Yokobama  witb  eleren  membera.  In 
1877  it  hod  145  communTCDnl&  Tlic  edilice  in  which 
it  woiłhips  coat  aboiit  tCOOO,  of  which  tbe  Brat  thou- 

•and  was  glieii  l>y  Iho  iiiiil><i  rhirum '  MokuIkIii. 

SandHich   Islands.    U  seaw  abuul  *W 
JanuBiy,  1878,  tbere  were  nfUsati 
of  all  ProttManl  danamlnaUom 


Anolher  acbool  for  girls  is  at  Nagasaki.  The  Ber.  Dr. 
<i.  F.Yerbeck  bas  been  for  many  years  conncelcd  uiih 
tbe  Imperial  Univeniity  at  Yeddo,  under  Ihe  auspices 
of  Ihe  goiemment,  and  he  has  also  been  engaged  wiih 
Ure.  Brown,  Hepbum,  and  otben  in  tha  work  uf  trana- 
lation  of  Enslish  Works  inlo  Japanese  and  of  Japanese 
worki  into  English.     Of  [he  large  number  of  Japanese 

mac-scboaL  Sereral  of  [hem  haye  united  wiih  Chria- 
tian  churchea  in  IbeUniled  Slatea,and  same  have  gone 
hack  lo  Japan  to  preach  Ihe  Gospel  and  lo  ierve  Christ 
in  atber  staliona.  '1'he  outlook  of  thia  miaaion  watk  in 
Japan  ia  fuli  ot  pnimisc.  Dr.  Biown  has  long  been  en- 
gaged wiih  Dr,  Hcpbuni  and  ulhera  in  Iranalating  tbs 
Bibie  into  Japanese. 

In  addition  to  thcse  Oriental  Miasiont,  the  board  has 
alao  co-operated  wiih  otber  miniouary  boarda  in  the 
plan  of  Indian  agenciee  under  Ihe  gnvemment  of  the 
L'ni[ed  States.  The  iribes  assigned  to  it  ure  Ihe  Pimas, 
Mańcopa«,and  rapajfoei;  the  Moharesontbe  Colorado 
UiverKeserve;  and  tbe  Apacheson  the  Wbite  Uounlain 
Hesen-e,  numbering  in  all  about  9000  souls. 

TAt  iVomtm'i  Board  nf  Forriffn  Hunoiu,  an  efScient 
auKiliary  lo  Ihe  Synatl'B  Board,  waa  organized  in  Feb- 
ruar>-,  1875.  It  has  between  fifty  and  siity  auiiliaries; 
ia  deroted  lo  Ihe  increase  and  maintenance  of  woman'a 
work  for  women  in  beathen  landa;  and  coniributes  lib- 
CTa]Lv  to  the  generał  work.  Its  principal  field  is  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  where  it  bas  nndertakcn  to  eatabliah  a  fe- 
male  seminary ,  and  it  haa  alao  begun  lo  labor  for  China. 
It  has  publiahed  in  an  elegsnt  Tolume,  with  mapa  snd 
raaUT  illuatrationa  on  wood,  a  yery  complele  Jłaitaal  of 
■■     ' !•/ Ihe  Rrfomtd  Dutdt  Church  in 
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ordinary  apprapriationa  of  Ihe  Board  of  For- 


*55,6C 


e  1,  1879,  w 


5.  HoTue  Jf uti'>Bt.— The  Board  of  Domeatie  Hiauona 

consialB  of  twenly-four  membera,  balf  of  whum  are  la,v- 
men,  and  one  third  are  eleclcd  annnally  by  tbe  General 
Synod.  Itwaa  reorganiEed  in  ltH9,»itb  a  eorrespond- 
ing  secretary  excluaive]y  devotBd  to  its  serTice.  Pre- 
TiouB  to  thia,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  dutiea  of  ibaC 
olGce  were  performed  Yoluntarily  by  actlled  paalora. 
All  the  Reformed  chuichei  were  on  missionaiy  groiind 
until  the  independent  organization  of  Ihe  denomination 

and  eldert  were  occaaionally  aent  out  upon  toun  of  e^- 
ploration  among  dcMilute  populaliona  lo  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  tn  eatablish  mission  staliona  and  churchca. 
As  the  result  of  these  labors,  a  few  new  churches  were 
organizeil  —  one  in  Yirginia,  ai^t  in  Kenlucky,  six  in 
Lcmer  Canaiia,  and  elsewhere  in  Ihe  repfions  of  ihe  Dela- 
ware and  Siia<|iiehaiina  rireis.  anil  Central  New  Y'ork. 
It  was  Ihen  determined  lo  concenirate  elTorts  nearer 
borne,  aud  ihedialaut  churrbea — some  of  which  ret  ]ive 
in  olher  denominatioiis-were  left  alone.  In  1822  tho 
"Misaionary  Society  of  Ihe  Reformed  Dutch  Chiirch" 
nas  organiżed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  Northern 
Hoard,  locatcd  at  Albany,  was  a|ipatnte(l  by  Ihe  Synod 
in  1828  to  act  under  Ihe  eociely  Incatcd  al  New  York, 


eatechi , 

>«■"■.  Ihe  Uaae  K«ni* 
1^  *«re  thict]^««r*n  al  int- 
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the  West,  and  Łwo  in  tbe  South.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies  in  the  Mission  churches  was  6787  and  8896  Church 
membere,  of  whom  1040  were  received  dańng  the  year. 
There  were  134  Sabbath^scbools,  with  11,839  scholara. 
The  income  from  all  sources  for  the  miMionary  opera- 
tions  was  $30,130.32.  Since  1832  morę  than  three  hun- 
dred  churches  have  been  organized — about  half  of  these 
in  the  single  decade  of  18d0-60 — and  man}*^  of  these  un- 
der  Łhe  auspices  of  ihis  board.  Thousands  of  Holland- 
ers,  most  of  whom  are  iu  this  denomination,  ha%'e  setŁled 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  adjoining  states  dur- 
ing  the  last  thirty  years.  These  have  formed  an  impor- 
taut  element  iu  the  missionary  growth  and  exten8ion 
of  Łhe  Church  in  the  North-west.  Of  its  nearly  79,000 
mem bers,  about  11,000  are  HoUanders. 

6.  The  Board  of  Educałum,  which  was  organized  as 
a  Yoluntary  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1828,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Synod  in  1832.  It  cousists  of 
twenty-four  membera,who  are  elected  for  three  years 
each,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected  annually.  Ic  has 
the  immediate  care  of  all  the  beneficiaries  and  educa- 
tional  interests  of  the  Reformed  Church,  including  such 
beneficiaries  as  rcceive  aid  from  the  Van  Benschoten 
and  Knox  funds,  which  are  held  by  the  trusteea  of  Rut- 
gers  College.  £very  beneficiary  must  be  a  member  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  must  also  have  been  a  member  of  some  Protestant 
Church  for  one  year  prerious  to  making  his  application 
for  aid.  He  must  be  recommended  to  the  board  by  the 
pastor  and  consutory  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  classia 
to  which  said  Church  belongs,  after  sustaining  a  satia- 
factory  examination  as  to  his  need  of  assistance,  and 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  ąualifications  for  study 
aud  for  the  holy  ministra'.  £very  precaution  is  taken 
against  the  introduction  or  contiuuation  of  improper 
candidates.  Repayment  of  all  money  received  from  the 
board  is  required  from  those  who  do  not  complete  tbeir 
coursc  of  ministerial  preparation,  unless  they  are,  in  the 
judgroent  of  the  board,  providentially  hindered.  The 
board  will  accept  from  all  beneficiaries  after  thetr  li- 
censure  two  years'  service  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  as  a  fuli  satisfactton  for  all  aid 
rendcred  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  is 
a  wise  prorision,  which  has  secured  many  exceUenŁ 
young  laborers  in  the  home  missionary  field.  All  the 
studcuts  are  cousidered  as  under  the  pastorał  care  of  the 
corresponding  secretary.  In  1865  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  enlarged  to  enable  it  to  co-operatc  with  the 
yarious  classes  in  the  establishment  of  academies  and 
classical  schools  within  their  bounds.  The  board  be- 
came  incorporated  ia  1870,  to  enable  it  to  hołd  legał  pos- 
session  of  its  funds  and  to  secure  others  that  may  be 
derised  to  it  by  will.  In  addition  to  the  Knox  Fund 
($2000),  the  Yan  Benschoten  Fund  ($20,313.57),  the 
Smock  Fund  ($500),  the  MandeviUe  Fund  ($2000),  and 
the  Yoorhees  Fund  ($26,000),  which  are  held  by  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  out  to  beneficiaries  of  this  board,  it  holds  twenty- 
five  scholarships,  ranging  from  $1700  to  $10,000,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  capital  of  over  $120,000,  besides  the  annual 
Church  collections  and  private  donations,  amounting  in 
1877-78  to  $11,299.74— all  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  It  also  holds  certain  trust  funds 
for  Hope  College,  and  receives  moneys  for  parochial 
schools  which  are  under  its  care.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  was  $33,508,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  young  men  under  its  care  for  the  same 
perickl  was  eighty-three.    . 

About  one  third  of  the  present  ministry  of  the  Church 
have  been  aided  by  this  board  in  their  studies  for  the 
sacred  oflSce.  Its  beneficiaries  are  not  confiued  to  anv 
particular  literat-  institution,  but  must  study  theology 
in  one  of  the  seminartes  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

7.  The  Board  oj"  Publication  was  organized  in  1855 
by  authority  of  the  (>eneral  Synod.  It  consists  of 
twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen,  one  third  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Synod.    To  it  aro  "  intrust- 


ed,  with  such  directions  as  may  from  time  to  tiroe  be 
given  by  the  General  Synod,  the  stiperintendence  of  aU 
the  publications  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  circu- 
lation  of  such  works  pertaining  to  tbe  history,  govem- 
ment,  doctrines,  and  religious  literaturę  of  satd  Churrh 
and  of  other  erangelical  denomiuations  as  shall  be 
properly  approved."  It  has  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  generał  agent,  and  a  depository  located  in 
the  cit}'  of  New  York.  Ita  printing  and  binding  are 
done  by  contract.  It  publishes  a  semi-montlily  news- 
paper  called  the  Sower  and  Gospel  Field,  which  is  the 
aocredited  organ  of  all  the  boards  of  the  Church.  l*he 
catalogue  of  its  books  and  tracts,  for  denomination- 
al  and  generał  uaes,  is  large,  and  constantly  receiving 
new  additionSi  Salea  are  madę  at  a  moderat«  profiL 
Gratuitous  distribntions  and  liberał  diacounts  are  madę 
to  weak  churches,  poor  Sunday- schools,  and  for  mis- 
sionary' purposes.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  it  sent  forth  large  gratuitous  supplies  into  the 
armies  of  the  Union ;  and  sińce  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties  it  has  done  a  good  and  large  work  of  benerolent 
circulation  in  the  South,  particularly  among  tbe  freed- 
men.  In  India  it  has  published  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism  in  Tamil  during  the  year  ending  June,  1870;  aod 
a  supply  of  its  elementarr  books  for  Sabbath-school  and 
generał  instruction  has  been  aaked  for  and  sent  to  Japan 
for  use  in  the  goveniment  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  total  assets 
of  the  board,  June  1,  1878,  were  reported  to  the  S}'nod 
as  $12,343.64.     ReceipU  for  the  year,  $9,102.39. 

8.  The  Widmct'  Fund,  or  Relief  Fund,  for  disablcd 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphaned  cbildren  of  de- 
ceased  roinistera,  was  organized  in  1837.  Ita  benefits 
are  limiied  to  subscribing  ministers  who  may  par  f^ 
in  fuli,  or  $10  or  $5  annually,  and  who  aliałl  receire, 
pro  rata,  the  annuities  which  may  ht  due  upon  personal 
disability,  or,  at  their  own  decease,  by  their  families. 
Congregations  are  urged  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
fund  for  their  pastors  by  making  the  requisite  contribu- 
tion  yearly.  The  funds,  which  are  intrusted  to  the  Board 
of  Dtrection  of  Corporation,  are  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  in  govemmcut  bonds.  One  half  of  the 
annual  payments  by  ministers,  and  douations,  whea 
specially  directed  by  the  donor,  are  considered  income; 
the  other  half  of  the  annual  payments  by  ministers,  all 
other  donations,  and  church  collections,  are  considered 
as  principal,  and  the  interest  thereof  only  is  osed  as  in- 
come. The  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  to  parties 
interested  in  the  fund  are:  to  a  minister  disabled  bv 
sickneas  or  age,  $200  per  year;  to  a  minintefs  widów, 
$200;  to  children  of  clergymen,  both  of  whose  parents 
are  deceased,  $75  per  year  each  untił  they  are  sisteen 
years  of  age.  Other  provisions  regulate  minor  pay- 
ments. The  amount  of  each  annuitr  is  of  course  de- 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  annuitants,  and  may  vaiy 
yearly.  The  maximum  may  be  increaaed  when  the  state 
of  the  fund  shall  warrant  it,  The  amount  of  this  fund 
June  1, 1878,  was  $49,807.99;  and  the  sum  paid  to  an- 
nuitants during  the  previous  year  was  $2,259.99. 

9.  The  DitdUed  Minittert^  Fund,  which  reachcs  a  class 
who  cannot  avail  themselres  of  the  Widows^  or  Relief, 
Fund,  was  organized  in  1855,  under  the  title  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Fund.  It  is  also  in  trust  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  of  Corporation.  Ita  moneys  are  to  be  kept 
inrested,  aud  to  be  '^  used  for  the  support  of  disabled 
ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  miuisters,  trAea 
such  may  be  in  need"  Applications  for  aid  are  madę 
through  and  recommended  by  the  classes  to  which  the 
applicants  belong.  Contributions  which  are  donatcd 
specificałly  for  principal  are  so  used ;  all  other  contribu- 
tions go  to  the  yearly  disbursements,  and  any  suq)lus 
that  reroains  is  carried  to  principal  and  placed  at  inter- 
est upon  first-clasa  securities.  Aged  and  iufirm  ministers 
are  thus'as8isted,  and  also  the  needy  families  of  deceased 
clergymen.  The  amount  of  this  fund  reported  June  1, 
1878,  was  $19,614.85,  of  which  $14,222  was  appropriated 
to  its  beneficiaries. 
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10.  The  Church-huUding  Fund  b  held  in  trust  and 
dispenaed  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Miasions  at  its  dis- 
cretion.  Aid  is  given  from  it  only  to  churcbes  which 
shall  bavc  nó  debt  after  receiviiig  assistance  from  this 
fund.  A  first  bond  and  mortgage  is  takeu  from  such 
cburch,  and  thc  Domestic  fioard  may  remit  the  interest 
ihereon ;  but  the  church  must  then  make  a  yearly  con> 
tribution  for  the  fund;  and  every  church  aided  is  to 
pay  back  the  aid  received  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  were  $9,659.80. 

IX.  Correspondence, — The  General  Synod  holds  official 
correspondencc,  by  interchange  of  delegates  (or  by  let^ 
ter),  with  the  following  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Synod 
bf  che  Canada  Presby terian  Church ;  the  General  Synod 
(triennial)  of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States;  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby  teri- 
an Church  in  the  United  States;  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presby  terian  Church ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presby  terian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica; the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby  terian  Church 
in  the  United  States  (South) ;  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
Wiih  the  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Waldenscs  of  Piedmont,  occasional  correspondence  is 
held  by  letter,  and  aiso  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Europę.  The 
spirit  of  this  correspondence  is  well  described  by  one  of 
the  Cburch's  most  venerated  ministers,  in  these  words, 
rcspecting  her  catAolic  teniimentt  and  action : 

"Onr  Chnrch  has  been  dlstingtiished  by  a  steady  nnd 
nnlted  ndherence  to  her  staudards  and  order,  and  at  the 
snme  time  by  n  kind  and  frłendly  relnt{on  to  other  evsn- 
gellcal  denominnlłons.  She  has  enjoyed  peace  within  her 
own  boBom,  wbile  n^iritating  ąncstions  have  tronbled,  and 
even  rent,  other  chnrches.  She  has  bnrne  a  fuli  prouor- 
tłoiiate  share  In  coutributlons  to  Christian  benevoient 
litetitnŁioDf.  snch  ns  the  American  Bibie  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  others.  She  is  desiroas  and 
anxiuu8,  in  a  eence  of  privile(;e  and  responsibility,  to  em- 
ploy  grenter  effbrta  for  iucreasing  the  degree  and  exteiit 
ofher  Influence  in  duing  nil  she  can  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Balvation  of  sonip.  Her  pacitic  character. 
her  freedora  from  the  nltraisms  of  the  day,  her  evangellcn1 
principle?.  the  pecniinr  featnres  of  her  governmeiit  and 
order,  oud  the  ntlitiide  in  which  she  haa  been  fonnd  by 
the  side  of  other  evange1ical  denominntinns,  all  tend  tn 
dimmend  her  to  the  favonible  regnrd  of  nil  the  f^iends  nf 
evangelicn1  trnth  who  desire  the  'peace  and  prosperity' 
of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

X.  Statistics. — 1.  Numbers  and  Funda, — From  the 
minutes  of  the  Gcueral  Synod  held  June,  1878,  we  de- 
rive  the  following  statistical  Information :  the  Reformed 
Church  Uicn  embraoed  4  partlcular  synods,  2fó  clasaes, 
505  churcbes,  542  ministers,  6  candidates  for  the  minis- 
trr,  43,490  familles,  78,666  communicants,  of  whom  were 
reccived  during  the  previous  year  3943  on  confession  and 
1966  by  certificates;  baptisms  of  infants,  3874;  of  adults, 
1044;  catechumens,  24,445;  Sabbath  -  school  scholara, 
80,109;  contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poscs,  $203,103;  for  congregational  purposes,  6788,222. 

2.  Periodicals. — The  Christian  InttUigencer,  weekly, 
owned  and  edited  by  private  indiWduals;  the  Sower  and 
Gospel  Field,  semi-monthly  paper,  organ  of  the  Church 
boards;  and  The  Mission  Monthl^,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

XL  Deaomiaational  Literaturę. — The  foUowiug  aro 
some  of  the  most  important  publications : 

1.  Tkeological  and  ExegeticaL — John  H.  Liringston, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theologj', 
Lectttres  on  Tkeolofftff  an  Analy$is  by  Rev.  Ava  Neal 
(1  vol.  12rao,  out  of  print) ;  James  S.  Cannon,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Govemment  and  Pastorał 
Theology,  Ledures  on  Pastorał  Theology  (1  vol.  8vo,  616 
pp.),  aa  exbau8tive  work;  Alexander  McClelland,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Sacred  Languages, 
Canon  and  IiUei-pretation  of  Scripture  (I  vol.  12mo,336 
PP-);  John  T.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Commentaries  on  the 
}jI^  and  U  Epistles  of  Peter  (2  vols.  8vo);  John  T. 
l^emarest,  D.I).,  and  William  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Chris- 
tocracy  (i  voL  12mo);  other  worka  hy  W.  B.  Gordon, 


D.D. :  Chiids  Guide  in  Reading  the  ScriptureSf  132  pp.; 
Supremę  Godheud  of  Christ,  188  pp.;  Particular  Protir 
dence  lUustratedby  the  Life  of  Joseph,  492  pp.;  A  Three- 
fold  Test  of  Modem  SpirUualism,  408  pp.;  The  Church 
ofGod  and  her  Saeraments,  208  pp. ;  A.  RYan  Nest,  D.D., 
Life  and  Letters  ofGeorge  W,  Bethune,  D.D.  (1869, 1  voL 
crown  8vo);  Geo.  W.  Betbune,  D.D.,  Lectures  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (2  yols.  crown  8vo) ;  other  worka 
by  the  same  author :  Sermons  (1  voL) ;  Orations  and 
Addresses  (1  vol.);  Poems  (1  vol.);  History  ofa  Penitent, 
being  an  exposition  of  Psalm  cxxx  (1  vol.) ;  Early  Ijost, 
Early  Saved  (1  vol.);  Fruil  ofthe  Spirit  (1  roi.)  ;  Rev. 
John  Tan  der  Kemp,  Sermons  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (2  Yols.  8vo,  out  of  print) ;  The  Yedder  Lectures, 
1874, 1875,  1876, 1877.  Among  the  American  contribu- 
tors  to  SchafiTs  edition  of  Lange's  Biblical  Commentary 
are  Pfof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LLi.D.  (Genesis,  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astes),  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.  (Romans,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians),  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Amos,  Zecha- 
riah),  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Joel),  and  C.  D.  Har- 
tranflt,  D.D.  (Numbers).  A  critical  edition  or  yersion 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration  by  a  Committee  of  Synod,  of  which  a  tentative 
copy,  with  a  historical  introduction,  was  published  in 
Miliutes  of  General  Synod,  1878,  p.  185-222.  See  also  list 
of  works  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  including 
three  vo1r.  of  Tracts  and  many  miscellaneous  books  illua- 
trating  the  history,  polity,  theology,  and  usages  ofthe  Re- 
formed Church.  Besides  these  are  a  number  for  generał 
circulation,  and  not  denominationaL  The  Xew  Btuns- 
\cick  Review,  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Proudfit, 
D.D.,  reached  only  a  few  numbers;  the  Evangelical Quar' 
terly  Rtciew,  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berg,  D.D.,  late 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  tbeolog}',  extended  over 
abouc  two  complete  Yolumes.  Both  of  these  reviews  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literatura  ofthe  Church. 

2.  Historical  and  J?t6^a/>A»ca/.— Brodhead,  History 
of  New  York  (2  vols.);  Cohnial  History  of  New  York 
(3  yols.);  Documentary  History  of  New  York  (4  vols.); 
David  D.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Churoh  Govem- 
ment  and  Pastorał  Theology,  H istoty  and  Characteris- 
tics  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  (1  vol, 
12mo,  221  pp.) ;  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  A  nnaU  ofthe 
Classis  and  Township  of  Hergen  (1  %'oI.  12mo,  479  pp.); 
Sprague,  Aimals  ofthe  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  vol.  ix, 
with  historical  introduction;  Rev.  E. T. Convin,  Manuał 
ofthe  Reformed  Church  in  America  (1  voL  8vo;  2ded. 
reyised  and  enlarged,  1879),  an  invaluable  work;  Alex. 
Gunn,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Rer.John  H.  Litingston,  D.D. 
(1  vul.  12mo) ;  Magazine  ofthe  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
(1827,  4  yols.),  containing  a  yaluable  series  of  articlea 
by  the  late  Rey.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in  this 
country ;  Rey,  John  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Ret. 
Peter  Labagh^  D.D.  (1  voL  12mo);  E.  P.  Rogera, 
D.D.,  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany  (1858,  1  yol.  8vo,  120  pp.); 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  S^ew 
York  (1857, 1  yol.  8vo,  100  pp.) ;  One  Hundred  and^if 
tieth  A  nniversary  ofthe  Reformed  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  memoriał  yolume,  Richard  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
pastor  (1867, 1  yol.  8vo,  222  pp.) ;  Francis  M.  Kip,  D.D., 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniuersary  ofthe  Reformed 
Church  in  FishLiU,  N.  Y.  (1866,  64  pp.);  MinuUs  ofthe 
General  Synod,  1771-1870;  Constitution  and  Digest  of 
A  cts  of  General  Synod  (reyiaed,  1874) ;  articles  published 
in  the  Christian  InteUigeneer  by  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D., 
mostly  from  originał  documenta  procured  by  łoan  from 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  others  from  John 
R.  Brodbe^id,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  New  York;  W.  Carlos 
Martyn,  The  Dutch  Reformatian  (Amer.  Tract  Society, 
N.«Y.,  1870, 1  yol.  12mo);  Eutazia,  or  the  Presbyterian 
Liturgies,  bv  a  Presbyterian  Clergyman  (New  York, 
M.  W.  Dodd,  1855,  259  pp. ) ;  Rey.  Get)rge  R.  William- 
son,  Life  of  Darid  Abeel,  D.D.;  Rey.  J.  B.  Water- 
bury,  Life  ofRer.  John  Scudder,  M.D.;  Works  of  Dr. 
&udder  and  Dr.  Abcel ;  Von  Alpen,  Histoty  ofthe  Ue^ 
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deUterg  Całechitm,  Łranslated  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Ber^,  D.D. 
(Phila.  1854,  1  toI.  8vo).  Dr.  Berg  also  published  8ev< 
eral  Tolumes  on  prophocy,  the  Seoond  Advent,  Church 
and  State,  etc ;  Cetttenuiul  IHscourtes,  a  sertes  of  twenty- 
two  serroons  delivered  in  the  year  1876  by  order  of  the 
General  Synod,  tntended  to  set  forih  the  relations  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  liberty  and  to  faith  and  education, 
and  other  topics  appropriate  to  the  Centenntal  year  of 
the  republic  (8vo,  GOI  pp.)>  Quarter-Millemaal  Attni- 
veraaty  ofike  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  ofthe 
City  of  New  York,  1628-1878  (1879,  8vo,  104  pp.). 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  the  official  des- 
ignation  of  a  dbtinct  bo<ly  of  ChrUtiaus  in  America  and 
Grcat  Britain. 

I.  History, — This  ecclesiastical  organization  took  itis 
riae  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  2,  1873.  The 
Rt.  Rer.  George  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  assistant  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky,  separatetl  from  that  Church,  in  a  letter  to 
presiding  bishop  Smith  dated  November  10,  1873. 
Within  one  month  from  that  datę,  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Cummhis  as  its 
first  bishop.  Bishop  Cummins  was  bom  December  11, 
1822.  He  was  related  on  the  roatemal  side  to  the 
celebrated  bishop  Asbury,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  was  of  Episcopal  desceiit  on  both  sides. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
1841,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
1843  he  bccame  connccted  with  tlie  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  bishop 
Alfred  I.iee,  of  the  diocese  of  Delaware.*  After  a  roin- 
istry  of  great  eloąuence,  power,  and  success  in  different 
prominent  fields  of  labor  during  twelve  years,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  as  aesistant  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Kentucky  in  1866.  During  October,  1873, 
the  £vangelical  AUiance  met  in  New  York  city.  Bish- 
op Cummins  was  in  atteudance,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  that  month  deliycred  aa  address  on  the  subject — 
Roman  and  Reformed  Doctrines  on  the  Subject  of 
Justification,  Contrasted,  On  the  12th,  Sunday,  the 
bishop  participatcd  in  a  joint  communion  in  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church  of  which  Dr.  John  Hall  is  the  pastor, 
delivering  an  address  and  administering  the  cnp.  The 
storm  of  advcr8e  criticism  that  fulluwed  this  act  senred 
to  maturę  and  intensify  the  conriction  that  Had  been 
gathering  form  and  voluroe  before  in  the  bishop*s  mind, 
that  the  Church  he  had  loved  and  serred  so  well  had 
fully  and  finally  driftcd  from  its  old  eyangciical  and 
catholic  position.  It  was  about  this  time,  just  at  what 
point  we  do  not  know,  that  the  thought  of  a  separation 
from  the  old  Communion  arose,  and  ripened  into  fixed 
purpose.  The  first  outward  movement  looking  towards 
the  organization  of  a  scparate  Communion  took  place 
October  30.  An  account  of  the  meeting  then  he]d  is 
here  gireii  in  the  language  of  a  prominent  clergyman 
—  Rey.  Dr.  B.  B.  Lencock — who  was  present  and  par- 
ticipatcd in  its  deliberations : 

•'By  !nvłtaMon  ofbłshop  Cnmmins,  flve  clerpymen  nnd 
flve  Inynien  were  bromcht  lopether  at  the  residcnce  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Btike,  of  New  York  citv.  The  bi»hoD  stnrlled 
tliem  by  nnnouncing  hin  deternifnntlou  nf  wltndrawiusr 
from  tlic  Prt>te8iai»t  Epii*copnl  Chnrch.  Whcii  urged  t<) 
reconsider  his  deci(>ion,  he  promptly  stnted  Ihnt  this  was 
not  dehatable  proiind  —  thnt  it  \\'n»  a  qnestiou  betweeii 
him$>eiraii(l  God,  aud  as  siich  he  had  ^eitled  it,  and  thnt 
h{>«  dcterminntton  wns  unnlterable.  He  then  snid  that  hi? 
object  iu  calUnj*  uj«  toijether  was  to  ndyice  as  to  his  fntnre. 
There  wcre  iwo  pnipositions  before  him.  He  hnd  been 
hiviied  to  Ro  to  Mexico,  and  give  himi^elf  to  tho  work  of 
the  ortrnnizatlon  aud  bnildin<;-np  ofthe  Church  of  Jesus. 
Shonld  he  do  this?  or  should  he  remain  In  this  country, 
nnd  herc  ezercii^e  his  miołstrr  and  his  eptscoual  offlce? 
Thofe  who  felt  free  to  speok  adyifed  his  remniniug  In  thii> 
country  by  nil  menus,  nnd  then  nnd  there  he  deterinin<;d 
that  thl?  conntry  fhould  be  the  'pphere  of  labor'  to  which 
be  wonid  trnnf>fer  his  •  work  nnd  ofllce.'  Stens  were  tnken 
ben)re  Ihe  ndjonrnnieut  ofthiH  meetins  1ooKin<;  townrd^ 
nl.iciiig  in  the  hnnds  of  ihe  priuier  the  book  which  the 
bli«ho!)  refers  to  łn  hł»  letter  of  re«ignnił(łn,  written  Nov. 
10— *1  propopc  to  rotnrn  to  that  Pravei-book  snnclioned 
by  William  Whlte.'    We  may  regardthis  meetlug  as  the 


llrst  moTement,  ontside  of  bł»bop  Cummins  himaeic;  tow- 
ards the  formaiiou  of  the  Reformed  Bpiscopal  Church.*' 

Noyember  10,  the  bishop  addressed  a  letter  to  bishop 
Smith,  hia  superior  in  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  generał  Church,  resigning  his 
position  as  a  bishop  ofthe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
On  the  12th  of  Noyember  he  patd  an  unannounced  visit 
to  the  Rey.  Marshall  B.  Smith,  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  seek- 
ing  rest  and  quiet  of  mind.  Mr.  Smith  had  withdrawn 
from  the  same  church,  for  the  same  causes,  and  con« 
nected  himself  with  the  ministry  of  the  **  Reformed 
Church  of  America"  in  the  year  18G9.  During  this 
yisit,  without  any  prearrangement,  he  was  met  by  the 
Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  who  had  also  withdrawn  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1871,  and  CoL  Ben- 
jamin Aycrigg,  a  prominent  layman  of  that  church 
in  New  Jersey,  who  had  withdrawn  October  80,  1873. 
These  gentlemen  testify  that,  in  the  deeply  serious  and 
interesting  intenriew,  which  was  greatly  protracted,  there 
was,  in  the  beginning,  no  foreshadowing  of  its  practical 
issue.  They  cannot  recall  the  precise  point  in  the  eon- 
yersation  where  the  thought  of  concerted  action  took 
shape.  Under  what  they  fuIIy  belieye  Diyine  guidance, 
that  thought  did  rise,  take  form  and  body,  and  grow  into 
purpose,  until,  in  the  form  dictated  by  the  bishop,  the 
cali  for  a  meeting  of  clergymen  andlaymen  of  like  mind 
waa  written  and  issued.  It  was  in  these  words,  insert ed 
herc  as  important  history : 

"  N«w  YoMM,  Not.  1$,  lf». 

"Dbak  BaoTiim,— The  Lord  has  pat  into  the  hearts 
of  some  of  his  serrants  who  are,  or  haye  been,  iu  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  parpo«e  of  restoring  tbe 
old  truths  of  tbelr  fathers,  and  of  retnming  to  the  nee  of 
the  Prnyer-book  of  17S0,  set  forth  by  the  Oeneral  Conven- 
tion  of tliat  yenr, nuder the  espedal guidance  ofthe  yener- 
able  William  Whito,  D.D.,  afterwards  the  flrst  bishop  of 
tbe  same  chnrch  in  this  conntnr.  The  chief  featnres  of 
that  Prayer-book,  as  distingniehed  from  the  one  now  in 
use,  are  the  following :  1.  The  word  *  priest*  does  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  conutenonce  whateyer 
to  tbe  errors  of  sacerdotalism.  S.  The  Baptipmal  Offlces, 
the  Conflrmation  Office,  the  Catechlsm,  and  the  Order  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  cootain  no 
snnctlou  of  the  errors  of  baptismal  regeneratiou,  the  real 
presence  ofthe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  In  the  elements 
of  the  communion  and  of  a  sacriflce  offered  by  a  priest  In 
that  sacred  feast.  Theae  are  tbe  main  features  that  ren- 
dcr  the  Prayer-book  of  1785  a  thoronghly  scriptnral  litnr- 
gy,  snch  as  all  evangelical  Christiana  who  deslre  liturgical 
worsłiip  can  nte  witn  a  good  conscience.  On  Tnesday,  the 
secoud  day  of  December,  1873,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Association  Hall,  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Foorth 
ayenne,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  10  oYlock  A.M.,  to 
organice  an  Bpiscopal  Chnrch  on  the  basis  of  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1786— a  basis  broad  enonsh  to  embrnce  nil  who 
hołd  '  the  faitb  once  deliyered  to  the  saiuts,*  as  that  faith 
is  roaiutained  by  the  Reformed  charches  of  Christendom : 
with  no  erclnsiye  and  nucbnrching  dogmas  towards  Chris- 
tian brethren  who  difTer  f^om  them  iu  theirylews  of  pnlitr 
nnd  Chnrch  order.  This  meeting  yon  are  cordinlly  and  af- 
fectionately inyited  to  attend.  The  pnrpose  ofthe  meeting 
Is  to  oTffanize,  and  not  to  discnss  the  exped!ency  of  or- 
j^nnizing.  A  yerbatim  reprint  of  the  Prayer-book  of  ITSS 
is  in  press,  and  will  be  Issued  dnring  tbe  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   May  the  Iiord  guide  yon  and  us  by  hia  Holy  Spirii. 

**Gbobos  DAyio  Cusuiins." 

That  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
the  "Reformed  Episcopal  Church"  oiganizcd  with  eight 
clergymen  and  twent}'  laymen,  all  of  whom  were  at  tbe 
time,  or  had  been,  roinisters  or  laymen  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  actiyely  identified  with  the  £van- 
gelical  or  **  Low-Church"  party  in  that  Church,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  vote  but  those  who  had  signed  the  cali. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Chcney,  of  Chicago,  was  elcct- 
ed  bisłiop,  his  consecration  to  the  office  taking  place  later 
in  the  same  month. 

In  JusŁification  of  this  action,  writere  in  the  interest 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  point  to  the  actual 
State  of  the  Eyangelical  school  or  party  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  communion.  The  errors  and  excesses 
of  the  Tractarian  school  had  been  in  process  of  deycl- 
opment  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Often  and 
thoronghly  confuted  on  the  gronnd  of  scriptural  argu- 
ment, they  had  grown  to  such  widespread  influence  and 
strcngth  as  to  be  fast  absorbing  all  the  yital  foroes  of 
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the  ChuTch.    They  bad  beoome  proscriptiTe,  and,  by 

legislaŁiye  enactment  andjodicial  trial8,were  repreasing 

evangelical  life  and  energy.    £fforŁ8  bad  been  madę  to 

procure  tbe  condemnatioa  and  expulaion  of  tbeae  errora 

from  the  Churcb.    Tbe  reaalta  were  of  ao  paitial  and 

inadeąuate  a  cbaracter  aa  to  encouiage  rather  tban 

check  tbe  reactionary  moTement  towarda  medinyal 

error  and  aupentition.    Tben  efibrta  were  madę  to  ae- 

cure  re^iaion  of  tbe  Prayer-book,  bat  only  wttb  bumil- 

iating  failure.     Petition  after  petition  to  the  General 

Gonvention  waa  treated  witb  scarcely  concealed  eon- 

tempt.    £ven  the  poor  relief  of  liberty  to  uae  altemate 

pbrases  in  tbe  Baptiamal  Officea  waa  unoeremoniously 

denied  to  a  numeroiuly  aigned  petition.    In  tbeae  ef- 

forta  to  obtain  relief  many  participated  wbo  are  not  aa 

yet  in  tbe  Reformed  Epiacopal  Charcb,but  wboee  action 

sbowa  bow  deeply  and  eameatly  men  wbo  Ioved  tbe  pure 

truth  of  tbe  Gospel  tben  felŁ  on  tbe  aubject.    Tbua,  at  a 

meetiug  in  Cbicago,  June  16  and  17, 1869,  among  otbera 

wbo  strongly  adyocated  reyision  of  tbe  Prayer-book  waa 

Rer.  Dr.  Andrewa,  of  Yirginia,  one  of  tbe  ablest  preaby  tera 

of  tbe  Pkotestant  EpiKopal  Cburch,  and  a  member  of 

the  General  Conrention.    Ber.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  tbe 

present  rector  of  tbe  Cbarcb  of  tbe  Epipbany,  Pbila- 

ddphia,  introduced  tbe  following  resolutlona : 

"  Ruohted  (aa  the  aenae  of  thia  Conference),  Tbat  a  care- 
fili  reyiaion  ofthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  la  needfiil  to 
the  best  Interesta  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Charch.** 

"  JReaoZiwd,  That  all  worda  and  phraaea  Beeming  to  teach 
that  the  Chrlatian  minlatry  la  a  prleathood,  or  the  Lord'8 
aopper  a  aacrlflce,  or  that  reseneration  ia  inaeparable  from 
baptiam,  shonld  be  remoyed  from  the  Prayer-book." 

These  resolntiona  were  unanimoualy  adopted«  But 
neitber  tbeae  nor  any  otber  efforta  to  obtain  redreas 
were  of  any  ayaiL  An  imperioua  and  baugbty  major- 
ity  bound  and  beld  eyery  conacience,  and  the  Cbarcb 
followed  tbe  aacramentarian  driit  unchecked.  Thoae 
wbo  organized  tbe  Reformed  Epiacopal  Cbarcb  were 
conyin^,  by  a  long  oourae  of  atubboro  facta,  tbat  tbe 
caaae  dear  to  tbem,  aa  the  cauae  of  the  tnie  Goepel  of 
Chriatjwaa  at  atake;  that  Łbey  moat  either  aacrifice  the 
truth  or  go  outaide  of  tbe  old  organization  to  defend 
and  propagate  it  Conyictiou  and  conacience  led  tbem 
to  their  action. 

The  Cbarcb  tboa  taking  abape  in  eccleaiaatical  bia- 
tory,tboagb  yet  comparatiyely  a  amall  body,  ha8,during 
the  fiye  yeara  of  ita  euatenoe,  grown,  it  ia  believed,witb 
almoat  anexampled  rapidity.  Ita  apologiata  emphaaize 
certain  facta  in  thia  growtb : 

1.  The  ExtetU  of  TerriŁory  U  Cover», — Christian  de- 
nominationa  bave,  for  tbe  moat  part,  been  local  in  the 
eariy  atagea  of  their  bistory,  aa  tbe  caoaea  out  of  whicb 
they  haye  aprang  haye  been  local.  Tbe  imperatire 
need  of  tbia  Cbarcb  la  abown  by  the  fact  tbat  it  aprang 
np  almoat  aimultaneoualy  in  remote  parta  of  the  land, 
aa  from  a  aoil  quite  prepared  for  the  aeed.  Whereyer 
tbe  Epiacopal  Churcb  waa  in  exiatence,  tbe  reaction 
towarda  medisyal  corruptiona  in  doctrine  and  ritual 
waa  morę  or  leaa  pronounced;  and  tbe  recoil  from  these 
deyelopmenta  of  error  equa]ly  decided.  The  Reformed 
Chorch  took  immediate  and  atrong  bold  of  many  and 
widely  aeparated  communitiea,  ąuickly  absorbing  all 
tbe  means  and  miniaters  whicb  the  infant  communion 
coald  Bopply.  Within  two  yeara  from  ita  origin  it  beld 
poeitiona  at  yarioua  pointa  from  South  Carolina  to  Tan- 
coayeT'8  Iaiand,on  theextreme  weat  ofthe  Britiah  North 
American  poaaesaiona.  Tbe  Churcb  ia  no  w  planted 
firmly  in  fifteen  atatea  in  tbia  country,  in  the  maritime 
proyincea  and  tbe  yarioua  larger  citiea  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  May,  1877,  the  General  Council  reaolyed, 
in  anawer  to  repeated  aolicitationa,  to  introduce  ita  work 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Already  that  work  haa 
eztended  into  aome  ten  or  tweWe  dioceaes. 

2.  The  Friendlineta  wUh  which  this  Church  has  been 
reoeired  hy  Protestant  Chriatians  and  Ckurches, — Tbe 
old  Proteatant  Epiacopal  Churcb  bad  met  witb  opposi- 
tion  in  many  placee,  and  tbe  babitual  coraplaint  of  ita 
miniaters  and  miańonariea  waa  tbat  tbe  growtb  of  tbe 
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Cbarcb  waa  bindered  by  tbe  prejudice  and  unfriendly 
critidam  of  tbe  people.  The  Reformed  Epiacopal  Churcb 
finda  no  aucb  difficulty.  The  people  eyeiywbcre  aeem 
willing  that  it  ahould  take  ita  place  in  the  siaterbood  of 
cburcbea,  and  gatber  from  all  communitiea  ita  appropri- 
ate  elementa.  The  freedom  from  aaaumption  in  tbia 
Churcb  tbua  wina  ita  welcome,  and  opena  for  it  tbat  patb 
of  progreaa  whicb,  it  ia  belieyed,leada  on  to  a  great  futurę. 

8.  The  CherruUng  HandofGod  in  Hamumizing  Inter' 
ncU  Differences  among  the  Leading  and  Infiueniial  Mindt 
in  the  Church.— It  ia  no  eaay  thing,  under  the  moat  fayor- 
able  aoapicea,  for  a  number  of  men  aeyering  their  eon- 
nection  witb  an  old  organization  and  conatructing  a  new, 
to  agree  togetber  in  anytbing  like  a  moderate  poaition. 
In  tbia  case  tbe  difficulty  waa  enbanced  by  tbe  circum- 
atanoea  of  the  aeparation.  The  men  who  lefit  the  old 
Churcb,  thougb  actuated  by  a  common  oppoution  to 
particular  errora  in  that  body,  beld  yiewa,  in  many  caaea, 
diyergent  in  regard  to  the  poaitiye  principlea  to  be  in- 
corporated  in  the  new  organization.  These  differences 
baye  at  times  appeared  ao  graye  tbat  no  human  wisdom 
cołdd  find  a  patb  tbrougb  tbem  along  whicb  all  could 
trayel  in  harmony.  Some  oonsenratiye  by  habit  of 
mind;  otbera  witb  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  reacb 
out  towarda  the  true  ideał  of  a  Churcb  for  the  age  we 
liye  in ;  and  all  men,  by  tbe  yery  neceasities  of  their 
stand,  of  a  eomewbat  independent  tonę  of  mind,  it  waa 
found  by  tbem  bard  to  yield  indiyidual  and  peraonal 
yiews  and  preferences  far  enougb  to  coaleace  in  a  really 
organie  structure.  In  eyery  case  of  difficulty  in  the 
councils  ariaing  from  tbeae  canaes,  boweyer,  the  Spirit 
of  tbe  Lord  appeared  to  lead  the  way.  His  preaenoe 
and  agency  waa  at  timea  ao  manifest  aa  to  awaken  liye- 
ly  emotiona  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  Thougb  in  tbia 
Church  at  present,  aa  i n  all  otbera  where  iutelligent 
men  are  free  to  think  and  to  maintain  their  yiews,  all 
do  not  think  alike  in  eyerything,  tbere  is  perhapa  aa 
much  harmony  aa  can  be  found  in  any,  and  much  morę 
tban  marka  moat  otber,  communiona.  In  thia  fact  of 
apecial  diyine  guidance,  tbia  Churcb  aeema  to  aee  tbe 
pledge  of  futurę  growtb  and  auccess  in  ita  work. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Usages, — 1.  Speaking  generally, 
tbe  doctrinea  of  the  Reformed  Epiacopal  Churcb  may 
be  identified  as  thoae  of  Ortbodox  and  Eyangelical 
Protestantiam.  Tbe  men  who  organized  the  Churcb 
were  of  that  daaa  of  dergymen  and  laymen  in  the  old 
Proteatant  Epiacopal  Churcb  wbo  bad  been  largely 
aaaociated  witb  tbe  Chriatiana  of  otber  Proteatant 
Cburcbea,  and  barmonized  witb  tbem  in  belief  and 
practice.  In  their  choice  and  adjuatment  of  doctii- 
nal  atandarda,  they  could  but  giye  expreasion  to  tbia 
agreemenL  When  they  set  forth  in  tbe  **  Declaration 
of  Principlea"  tbe  belief  tbat  *<tbe  Holy  Soripturea  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  are  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  aole  Rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  tbua  making  tbe 
Bibie  the  only  ultimata  fountain  of  authority  in  tbe  aet- 
tlement  of  religioua  ąueationa ;  and  when  they  reyised 
the  old  Tbirty-nine  Articlea  of  tbe  Churcb  of  England, 
not  changing  their  aubatance,  but  making  tbem  morę 
diatinctive,  and  adapting  tbem  to  preaent  pbaaea  of  life 
and  thought,  they  but  put  tbe  Church  aquarely  on  tbe 
great  platform  of  Eyangelical  Chńatianity.  TbiaCborch, 
if  not  broader,  ia  aomewhat  leaa  particular  in  ita  doc- 
trinal  baaia  tban  aome  of  ita  aiater  Communiona.  Tbuą 
like  tbe  old  Epiacopal  Church,  it  bolda  in  ita  bo8om,and 
freely  tolerate8,clergymen  ofthe  Calyiniatic and Armtn- 
ian  achoola  of  thought.  Tbe  eigbteentb  "  Article  of  Re- 
Itginn,"  entitled  '*  Of  Election,  Predeatination,  and  Free 
Will,"  runa  tbua:  "  While  the  Scripturea  diatincUy  set 
forth  the  election, predeatination, and  caUing  ofthe  pco* 
ple  of  God  unto  etemal  life,  aa  Christ  aaith,  *  All  that  the 
Father  gireth  me  ahall  come  to  me,'  they  no  leaa  posi- 
tiyely  affirm  man'a  free  agency  and  responaibility,  an 
that  aalyation  ia  freely  offered  to  all  tbrougb  Cbr 
Thia  Churcb,  accordingly,  aimply  affirma  tbeae  d 
trinea  aa  tbe  Word  of  God  seU  tbem  forth,  and  sabn 
tbem  to  tbe  indiyidual  Judgment  of  ita  membttą 
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»*  "aa.  *0t  m^*<  vr  .t  -^  £a  ri  a  J^hb  <^,-.raiŁ"'    T  --»  a» 

Iti.jrfi  m^s:**  *4 'if^fna/k  iŁja  in  okmc  <xb«TOiaMBsŁy^« 
TlM:  1f»!t^Mt  itf  <xfUst  ncfk^r  «r>cMtruiM  Ur  karaMST  Uban 
mnr..9Ur%  Ur  it^^tjitt,    Wutk  t^ci  u:x«e  Ahic^mutMk  ut  atn- 

trmai  try^«;mt  6r>)  a  fair  feMvl  tr>r  tuttuA  azKi  kamociMn 
^fXwm  M  exl«n<iiiMS  aad  \KajAxn%  sp  tbe  kiagtlos  <4^ 
Cferiac 

Ia  arV^jnfl|^  tbe  'Syomt  Cntó  m  «ne  of  iu  tiMUih. 
tlkia  Cf»ar<rfa  tafcea  iu  iCawl  oa  tbe  hiatfmcak  Cbarch 
^jetrio«  «f  tbe  Tńoitr,  mmeniną  w<  a  mere  OM^lal  dia- 
itaftMfm,  bot  as  iawmial,  tń-pcńcaial  disciiictiriii  ia  tbe 
dtrinc  satare.  Juafhbration  bj  faith,  aa  beU  and 
iMf^t  bf  tbe  «^fy  tętOfenWr,  n  wA  a  merę  of-gatire 
Maie  of  ibe  remuMKfO  (Ąml,  bat  pciMiire,rc«uJting  from 
tbe  ifliiMitatiria  tĄ  ^.'bmt^a  li^teouaieaiu  Tbe  doc- 
tfifiea  tbat  doater  arriund  tbete,  aa  in  a  MMaauPt  depen- 
dent opon  tbeni,  won,  ttated  in  tbe  artidea  in  banDooioos 
ind  afateoatic  order. 

2.  AuKmg  tbe  diatinetire  omi^  oi  tbia  Cborcb,  tbe 
folkming  maj  be  upedallT  denif^natcd  : 

(tu)  Wornkip^W^  Refonaed  Kfiiiicnpal  ia  a  Łitorgiari 
Oiarrb*  TbrjM  w^io  orfęanized  and  tbri«e  wbo,  siooe  ita 
OfiUpuiizatiAn,  hare  eome  ioto  it  and  helped  to  fbm  ita  ara- 
tem  and  direct  ita  coorw  in  biatory,  bave  been  men  eitber 
traine<l  in  tbe  old  Proteatant  Epiaoopal  Cborcb,  wbere 
tbey  bad  long  practical  experience  of  tbe  ralne  of  litnr- 
gic  fffrma  in  publie  wonilii|i,  *n  cooTinced  from  expe- 
Hence^in  cbnrcbea  wbone  womhip  ia  purely  exteaipora], 
of  tbe  tmpr/itance  of  a  litur^cy  fmm  tbe  actual  lack  of  it. 
Thev  łia\'e  łi«en  onnYinoed  tbat  tbe  evila  oonoected  with 
liturgie  iiervicf;«  in  tlie  old  parent  Cburch  are  not  juatly 
cłiarK«!iible  Ui  a  litur^cy  a«  auch,  but  to  certain  doctńnal 
orrijptłonn  retained  in  \Xnmi  ii«rvicmi  at  tbe  era  of  the 
Kefr/rmation,  Durin^  the  ri^i^n  of  Etlward  VI,  rapid 
atridca  were  madę  in  tbe  line  (if  a  Ihomaf^h  Pmteatant 
reviifłon  of  the  Hcrvicc-bo(»k.  Under  Marv  the  reform- 
inf(Work  wa«  undon(>,and  the  Komi»h  worshtp  reatored. 
Klizabeth,in  Łhc  upirit  of  ttatccraft,  enforoed  a  reriaion 
tbat  ihould,  if  {KHMiblo,  unitę  in  a^mmon  worsbip  both 
the  Reformed  and  the  Koman  Catholic  cUiwea  of  ber  aub- 
Jecta.  The  Łwo  atreama  of doctrine  were  forced  into  one 
channel  of  Church  Itturgy,  where  thcy  have  been  con- 
fined  in  inconjcruous  mi xt tire  cver  iince.  Out  of  the 
atream  thua  forroed,  and  flowini;  down  throu^h  histor^', 
the  exhaIation*  of  sacramentarianisra  and  rituałisro  in 
thta  age  have  riaen.  In  the  reviston  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  it  iji  claimed,  theae  clementa  of  erro- 
neoua  doctrine  havo  been  taken  out  of  the  atream.  The 
liturfcy  in  thia  (/hurch  cmbodiea  the  richest  and  beat 
contributions  yidded  by  the  most  devout  agca  of  the 
Church'a  hiatory,  ahom  of  the  accretiona  of  auporati- 
tion  and  error  fcatłiercd  in  tho  deacent.  Thouf^h  it 
doea  not  claim  to  be  perfcct,  it  doea  claim  to  be  Prot- 
catant,  cvangelica1,  acriptiiral.  Aa  auch,  ita  nee  ia  madę 
obli(;aŁory  on  occoaiona;  and,  by  uaage  that  ia  almoat 
common  ]aw,iR  acidom  omtttcd  on  any  occaaiona  of  reg- 
ular  publie  worahip.  Yct  prDviaion  ia  madę  for  free 
prayor.  Mcctinga  for  extemporc  praycr  are  cncouragcd, 
wheu  tho  atately  acryicca  of  the  liturgy  are  laid  aside, 
etther  whoUy  or  in  part.  Kvcn  on  occaaiona  of  rcgular 
publio  worahip,  tho  miniatcr  ia  free  to  add,  extempore, 
to  the  preacribod  praycr.  Dignity  and  propriety  are 
thua  united  to  that  warmth  and  earneatneaa  which  a 
moro  unatudicd  way  of  approach  to  (rod  ia  auited  to  en- 
kindlc.  Thua  the  continucd  uae  of  liturgie  forma,  with 
iheir  chaatening  and  educating  influence,  ia  aecured  by 


ep«%copal  mle  ia  tke 
•yftem  of 

taal  Ule  ia  a  Cborrfa  ia 
tcndencT  onder  « 
aererity  oa  to  tbe  entire 
in^  to  tbe  tcnpcrof 
tnflnenoea  tbat  prrrail.  Bot  U  ta 
adrantagca  attend  tbń  antena  of ; 
bnr.  It  ia  ai<AU  gorffmacnt.  Tbat 
biatorical,  baring  atood  tke  tcat  of  tfae  agcs 
.  of  baman  paańoD  and  the  stiiie  of  opinioa  \ 
cannoi  bot  be  ttroog  and  eonacrrathre.  Canoe  lav 
haa  niled  neariy  aU  tbe  Cbiiadaa  agca.  adjnatae^  issti 
to  cach  age  and  gnming  into  greatcr  de^hcBcn*  <f 
form  in  eacb.  If,  in  tbe  pnrificatioa  of  tbe  óoccriso 
of  tbe  Cborcb,  wiadom  dictaieSk  not  tbe  destracsic 
bot  tbe  deanaing  and  rdbnnincr.  of  tbe  ^rstem.  i: 
woold  aeem  to  f(»llow  that  tbe  aame  wiadom  teacbe?  a 
like  oourae  in  relation  to  goremment.  Pbrify  vu  tike 
'  away  ita  tyianny ;  in  place  of  iu  atbitnunr  and  uDeq«al 
_  dtatribution  of  powera  and  fonctiona,  intindnee  tbe 
cbecka  and  balancea  of  enligblencd  atatcamanabip.  aad 
I  yoo  bare  in  the  Cborcb  a  fair  analogy  to  law  in  the 
!  State,  wbere  tbe  prindplea  and  forma  of  tbe  Boman  bw 
are  not  arbitrarily  tbrown  aaide,  but  enbuged*  poiified, 
dereloped  into  tbat  grand  ayatem  that  aecurea  tbe 
righta  of  men  under  the  Cbriatian  cirilizatkrn  of  this 
modem  age.  Sucb  ia  the  work  thta  Cborcb  bas  aoogbt 
to  do.  It  haa  porified  and  adapted  tbe  oid  system  of 
canon  law,  not  abandoned  it.  Thua  it  haa  united  atead- 
faatneaa  and  liberty  in  ita  echeme  of  goTemmenL 

Thia  ayatem  of  govemment  by  canon  law  ia  a  »aft- 
ffuard  against  the  $pread  of  error.    Wbere  tbe  cbuicfa- 
ca  of  an  eccleaiaatical  organization  are  independent  or 
only  oonnccted  by  certain  nilea  of  asaociation  having 
no  other  than  morał  force,  tbere  ia  apt  to  be  leaa  jeal- 
ouay  and  leaa  exciting  debatę  in  tbe  meetings  of  aaao- 
ciation,  becauae  the  tendency  of  opinion  and  the  results 
of  oontro%'eray  cannot  crystallize  into  forma  that  bind 
under  penalty.   .  But  this  yery  fact  ia  apt  to  lead  to 
looaeneaa  of  conviction  and  a  light  estimate  of  the  re- 
aponsibility  of  a  teacher.     And  w  hen  error  is  Uof^bt, 
becauae  the  teacher  cannot  be  arraigned  under  binding 
law,  he  cannot  be  hindered  from  apreading  it  to  tbe 
fuli  extent  of  hia  talenta  and  influence.     Under  a  sra- 
tern  of  canon  law  sucb  as  governs  tłte  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  auch  a  result,  with  ordinary  faithfoln^ 
on  the  part  of  thoae  appointed  to  ad  minister  it,  is  im* 
possible.     Not  only  is  derelictton  in  either  doctrine  or 
life  liable  to  strict  discipline,  but  the  persona  by  wbon 
and  the  processes  in  which  sucb  discipline  is  to  be  wHr- 
ministercd  are  prescribed,  and  the  duty  actualły  irapoeed 
upon  the  administrator.    If  soundness  of  doctrine  can  be 
enforced  and  innocency  of  life  aecured  in  a  Church,  sucb 
a  system  would  seem  to  present  the  beat  means  to  tbe  eod. 
(c.)  CoMtitution  ctnd  ReUUiont  of  the  Mmiaiiif  oftkit 
Church, — In  common  with  the  parent  Churcb,  tbe  Be- 
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formed  reUins  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  ministry — 
tbat  of  bishops,  presbyten,  and  deaoons.  There  is, 
howerer,  Łbis  difference  between  the  Łwo  communions 
in  regard  to  the  disŁinction  in  ąuestion.  In  the  old 
Church  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion  in  orders,  The  prevailiDg  vievr  among  the  repre- 
Beotati^e  writere  of  that  Church  is  that  the  Christian 
ministiy  is  divinely  constituted  on  the  Jewish  patiem, 
and  answera,  in  the  relations  of  the  New-Test.  Church, 
to  the  orders  of  high-pricst,  priest,  and  Levite  in  the 
Old-Test..  economy.  The  Keiorroeil  Church  rejects  this 
view  as  unscriptnral  and  unhistorical.  The  episcopate 
it  regards  as  an  office  rather  than  a  divine  order,  The 
opinion  that  the  bishop  is  an  apostle  in  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  that  term,  and  as  such  the  divinely  ordained 
fountain  of  Church  authority  and  Church  Hfe,  and  that 
the  presbyterate  deacenda  from  the  episcopate  in  virtue 
of  this  inherent  power  to  create  it  and  to  oonstitute  it 
as  a  separate  order,  is  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Eplsoo- 
pal  Church.  Looking  at  the  subject  historically,  it 
finds  the  precise  opposite  of  this  to  be  the  tnie  statc- 
ment.  In  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Church,  under 
apostolic  agency,  deacons  and  elders  were  ordained  and 
their  respective  functions  assigned.  About  the  dose 
of  the  apostolic  age,  the  emergencies  of  the  growing 
Church  created  a  need  for  supervision,  not  roerely  of 
individual  flocks  by  the  presbyters  as  settled  pastors, 
but  of  the  generał  Church,  both  pastors  and  flocks. 
This  want  was  sup|>lied  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
able  and  prominent  presbyters  were  eleyated  to  a  gen- 
erał superintendence  of  the  churches.  Thus  they  be- 
came  iiri(rcoiroc,overBeer8  by  pre-emineiice,  presbyters  in 
order,  bishops  in  office.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
obsenres  this  distinction.  Its  episcopate,  as  in  priroiti%*e 
times,  is  an  office  of  supenrbion,  not  an  order  of  divine 
command,  separated  from  the  presbyterate  and  with  in- 
herent control  over  it. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  bishop  has  no  inherent 
and  necessary  rights  and  powers  above  the  legislatiye 
contro!  of  the  Church.  He  cannot  fali  back  upon  es- 
sential,  diyinely  given,  irresponsible  authority  to  rule. 
His  oflŚoe  and  its  functions  are,  under  6od,  whoUy  from 
the  Church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  is,  in  the  entire 
rangę  of  his  oflScial  position  and  work,  responsible. 
Episcopal  tynmny  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  a  system 
like  this.  Yet  the  episcopate  is  not  degraded  because 
depriyed  of  the  claim  to  inherent  divine  right.  The 
bishops  are  OTerseers  in  the  tnie  and  worthy  sense. 
They  draw  to  themselves  not  only  personal  respect  and 
reyerence  for  their  characters,  but  intelligent  oiScial 
regard.  In  ordination  and  confirmation  they  are  the 
chiefs,  because  the  Church  makes  thcm  so.  lu  the  dif- 
ficulties  in  parishes  their  advice,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
their  acts  of  discipline  acconling  to  canon  law  have  fuli 
force,  and  have  already  settletl  troubles  which,  under 
anotber  scheme,  would  have  been  formidable.  They 
are  evangelists  so  far  as,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
they  can  be  spared  from  parochial  charges,  and  thus 
beoome  a  most  important  agency  in  Church  extension. 

The  diaconate  in  this  Church  is  a  subordinate  order. 
In  tbeory  the  deaoon  is  the  helper  of  the  presbyter;  in 
practice  his  position  is,  thus  far,  only  a  sort  of  prcpara- 
tory  school  for  the  presbyterate.  •  Just  what  the  office 
wiU  beoome  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church  as  it  passes  further  into  hisŁory  can  hardly  be 
foreseen.  Perhaps  its  relation  to  the  generał  ministry 
will  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  preyails  in  the 
old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  historie  minis- 
try is  prized,  not  because  of  any  belief  in  the  notion  of 
an  "apostolic  succession"  in  the  ministry  either  as  a 
doctrine  or  a  fact,  but  partly  because  the  historie  ele- 
ment in  a  Church  is  always  important,  sińce  Christian- 
ity  itsclf  is  a  historical  religion,  and  partly  because  the 
peculiar  mission  of  this  Church  is  in  the  linę  of  the 
English  Refonnation.  In  the  vital  and  historical  con- 
nection  of  its  ministry  with  that  of  the  Engliah  Reform- 
eis  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  has  the  basis  for  its 


derelopment  and  work.  The  ministry  thus  constituted, 
identical  with  that  of  the  English  Church,  gives  the 
Church  a  yantage-ground  where  it  can  stand  on  an 
acknowledged  equality  with  the  old  communion,  wliile 
it  is  purified  from  its  errors,  and  is  free  to  recognise  the 
minbtry  of  other  Eyangeliod  Churches  as  eąually  yalid 
with  its  own.  It  thus  stands  in  the  gap,  neyer  here- 
tofore  bridged,  between  Episcopal  and  I*resbyterian 
churches.  It  has  the  minutry  of  both.  It  may  be 
destined  to  be  the  medium  of  reconciliation  between 
them,  as  it  does  notarrogate  superiority  to  the  one,  and 
lacka  nothing  the  other  justly  daims. 

(d.)  Ckurdi  Councilt, — These  are  of  three  grades,  cor- 
responding  to  the  threefold  oiganization  of  the  Church 
— Parochial,  Synodical,  and  General. 

(1.)  The  indiyidual  parish  is  organized  by  charter  un- 
der ciyil  law,  and  is,  in  that  relation,  conditioned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  in  its  own 
intemal  structure  it  is  composed  of  rector  or  pastor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  two  wardens,  and  a  certain  number  of  yes- 
trymen.  The  control  of  the  temporal  alfain  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  yestry,  as  also  the  choioe  of  a  pastor 
in  case  of  yacancy.  But,  in  addition  to  the  yestry, 
proyision  is  madę  for  the  election,  by  the  communicants 
exclusiyely,  of  a  Parish  Council.  The  members  of  this 
conncil  hołd  an  adyisory  relation  to  the  pastor,  are  as* 
sociated  with  him  in  the  reception  and  dismission  of 
members,  and  share  with  him  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity  of  discipline.  Thus  the  parish  is  organized  for  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  superyision  of  its  interests. 
To  the  parish  council  is  committed  all  the  dtstinctly 
spiritual  work  of  the  giyen  oongregation  outside  of  the 
pastor'8  iromediate  agency  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 
It  is  possible  this  organization  of  the  parish  council 
may  not  be  permanent  in  its  present  form,  as  there  is 
some  diyersity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  Church. 
But  either  in  its  present  form  or  by  inyesting  the  war- 
dens ex  officio  with  the  functions  now  restricted  to  the 
council  elected  by  the  communicants  of  the  parish,  this 
feature  of  polity  will  unquestionably  become  historie  in 
the  Church. 

(2.)  The  Synodical  Council  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stage, 
as  the  synod  has  not  thus  far  taken  practical  exi8tence 
and  form  in  morę  than  one  or  two  instances.  Provi- 
sion  is  madę  for  a  certain  number  of  pańshes  to  form 
themselyes  into  a  synodical  body  under  a  bishop,  who, 
though  he  may  be  noroinated  by  the  synod,  must  be 
oonfirmed  by  the  General  Council  and  hołd  his  local  po- 
sition at  its  will.  As  the  synods  mułtiply  in  numbers, 
and  their  fleld  of  work  and  their  immunities  become 
clearly  discriminated  in  the  generał  system  of  the 
Church,  there  will  be  stated  conciliar  assemblies  at 
which  all  legislatiye  and  routine  business  pertaining  to 
the  jurisdiction  it  corers  will  be  transactcd.  Probably 
the  basis  of  representation  will  he  so  moditied  that  in- 
stead  of  appointments  from  the  seyerał  churches,  as 
now,  the  synodical  councils  will  elcct  representatiyes  to 
the  General  CounciL 

(3.)  The  General  Council  is  the  largest  representatiye 
boily  of  the  Church,  and  is  yested  witii  supremę  author- 
ity of  legislation.  It  meets,  as  yet,  annually,  as  its  re- 
lations in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  are  directly,  not 
mediately,  to  the  parishes.  Already,  howeyer,  stepe 
haye  been  taken  looking  to  a  change  in  the  ^stcm  of 
representation  in  the  council,  decreasing  its  number  of 
members  and  lengthening  the  interyałs  of  roeeting. 
Eyentually  this  council  will,  it  is  belieyed,  meet  not 
oftener  than,  if  so  often  as,  once  in  three  years,  and  con- 
fine  its  deliberations  to  those  generał  ąuestions  of  doc^ 
trine  and  polity  that  afTect  the  whole  Church. 

(4.)  There  is  looming  up  through  the  mists  of  the 
near  futurę  a  representatiye  assemblage  of  a  stilł  wider 
and  roore  comprchensiye  character — something  like  an 
cecumenical  council.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Church,  in 
the  spirit  of  its  founders,  to  preserye  an  organie  unity, 
unbroken  by  the  lines  that  separate  states  or  nations. 
It  u  eyident,  howeyer,  tbat  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
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laige  and  libenl  allowanoe  for  the  pecnluuities  of  peo- 
plei  liring  under  conŁnuited  syatems  of  civil  govem< 
ment,  and  growing  np  with  taates  and  tocial  habiu  and 
modes  of  thougbt  of  distinct  typea.  The  Refonned 
Epifloopal  Cburch  in  America  and  in  England  ia  the 
aame  Church,  yet  the  streams  that  flow  out  of  the  one 
fotintain,  aa  they  diverge  into  these  aereral  nationali- 
ties,  are  immediately  modified  by  the  ci%'il,  locial,  and 
ecclesiaatical  aoil  and  climate  they  find.  Identical  in 
doctrine,  apirit,  and  organie  life,  they  yary  somewhat 
in  the  formi  of  organization  and'worBhip  that  adapt 
them  to  their  respectiye  spheres.  AUeady  a  policy  ia 
taking  shape  by  which  each  national  Cburch  shall  en- 
Joy  a  limited  independenoe  of  legialation,  diacipline, 
and  worship,  thna  to  work  out  ita  own  hutory  and  des- 
tiny.  Juat  what  shall  oonstitute  the  nexus,  the  vital 
ligatore  that  shall  make  the  Cburch,  however  widely 
extended,  a  unit,  an  organie  body,  cannot  yet  be  iden- 
Łified*  Such,  however,  wili  undoubtedly  be  the  connec- 
tion  that  it  will  embnioe  proYiaion  for  the  meeting  of  a 
oouncil  ¥rithin  a  oertain  term  of  years^  and  having  un- 
der ita  control  thoee  wide  ąuestiona  that  affect  the  char- 
acter  and  interesta  of  the  Cburch  aa  a  whole.  Tbis 
Chnrch  was  not  organized  for  a  day  or  for  a  place,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  time. 

These  staŁementa  in  regard  to  doctrines,  orders,  wor- 
ahip,  discipline,  and  generał  usagea  are  little  roore  than 
an  espansion  of  the  original  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  Cburch,  Dec.  2, 1873, 
which  ia  given  as  a  comprehensiye  summary : 

I.  The  Reformed  Eplscnpnl  Chnrch,  holding  "the  faith 
once  deliyered  to  the  8ałut8,"dec]Hre8  Its  beliefln  the  Holy 
Scriptnres  of  the  Old  and  New  Tentameiits  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  sole  mle  of  faiib  and  practice;  In  the 
creed  commonly  called  the  Apocttles'  Creed ;  lu  the  divine 
Institutlon  of  tne  sncraments  of  baptisni  nnd  the  Lord'e 
aupper;  and  In  the  doctrinen  of  grace  Babetautinlly  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Ke- 

li^OD. 

II.  Tbis  Chnrch  recojniis^s  and  ndheres  to  eplKopncT, 
not  as  of  divine  rlffht,bat  as  a  yery  ancient  and  desirable 
form  of  Chnrch  pollty. 

III.  Thts  Church,  retalnine  a  Iłturffy  which  shall  not  be 
1mperative  or  repi*es8iTe  of  freedom  Tn  prayer,  accepts  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  It  was  revised,  proposed,  and 
recomroended  fur  ase  by  the  General  Conyenllon  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopnl  Cbarch,  A.D.  1786,  reserriug  fali  lib- 
erty  to  aller,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  araend  the  same,  as 
may  seem  most  condaclye  to  the  ediflcation  of  the  peo- 
ple,  "  proYided  that  the  substanco  of  tbe  fkith  be  kept  eo- 
Ure." 

lY.  This  Cbarch  condemns  and  rejects  the  foliowi ng 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as  contrary  to  God's 
Word: 

Fint,  That  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  ezlsta  only  in  one  order 
or  form  of  ecclesiastical  pollty. 

Seeondt  That  Christian  ministers  are  "  prlests"  in  snoth- 
er  sense  than  that  in  which  all  beliCTers  are  a  "royal 
priesthood." 

Third^  That  the  Lord*s  table  is  an  al  tar  on  which  an  ob- 
lation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  auew  to 
the  Father. 

Fourłh^  That  the  presence  of  Christ  In  tbe  Łord*s  supper 
is  a  prerence  in  the  elemeots  of  bread  and  winę. 

Fi/th^  That  regeueratiou  is  inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

III.  Statistici,^Th^  statistica  of  this  Church  tbus 
early  in  its  history  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  If, 
howeyer,  they  are  carefuUy  noted,  they  will,  it  u  be- 
lieyed,  indicate  wider  estension  and  morę  rapid  growth 
than  haye  marked  most  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
the  beginning  of  their  hiBtory. 

1.  The  Number  of  Clergymen  as  reported  to  the  last 
council  (that  of  1878)  was  eighty-eight,of  whom  8ix  were 
bishops,  6ixty-one  presby ters,  and  twenty  deacons.  Al- 
ready  the  list  bas  swoUen  to  morę  than  one  hundred,  and 
is  iucreasing  as  rapidly  as  places  and  means  of  support 
can  be  proyided  for  tbose  receiyed  or  ordained ;  while  the 
number  of  applicants  for  orders  and  for  admlssion  from 
the  ministry  in  other  churches,  against  whom  the  door 
is  necessarily  ciosed  for  want  of  ability  to  sustain  them, 
is  larger  than  eyer  before.  The  tabular  report  of 
the  Comroittee  on  the  State  of  tbe  Church,  coyer- 
ing  other  items  madę  at  tbe  last  oouncil,  May,  1878, 


waa  yery  imperfect,  aa  many  of  the  parishes  had  £dled 
to  report.  How  far  it  underatates  the  foli  stiei^h  of 
the  Church  it  is  impoasiUe  (o  determine.  In  ita  state- 
ment  of  tbe  number  of  oommunicants  it  is  tbougfat  to  be 
yery  much  bek>w  the  actual  number.     It  ia  aa  foUowt : 

Commnnicants  (assnmed) 10,000 

Sundayscholars 7,814 

Snnday-scbool  teacben 744 

Baptized,  i.  e.  ónńng  the  year  precediog 744 

Coiiflrroed  In  said  year CU( 

Contribnttona  of  tbe  parisbes  for  all  objecie 

dnrioe  same  year $290;7S5 

Yalae  o?  Chnrch  property  at  time  of  conncH  000,031 

Other  property  for  edncaUonal  pnrposes SDO,000 

Upon  this  table  the  committee  reoiark:  ^'Thia  eshibit 
showB  an  increase  of  morę  than  $172,000  oyer  tbe 
amount  reported  in  1877,  notwithstanding  tbe  perhape 
unparalleled  depression  of  the  past  year." 

2.  Liierary  IrutiŁułioHM, — Of  these  the  Reformed  Epis- 
oopal  Cburch  can,  aa  yet,  boast  but  one,  and  that  ooly 
in  the  infancy  of  what  it  is  boped  will,  in  dne  time  of 
maturity,  be  a  yigorona  and  influential  life.  The  Uni- 
yersity  of  the  West  is  at  present  organized  anbstas- 
tially  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Uniyersity.  Nonnres- 
ident  profesaors  prepare  ąuestions  on  which  rtodents  are 
requińd  to  stand  rigid  examination8  by  writtm  an- 
swers.  In  this  uniyersity  scheme,  onljF  the  Martin 
College  of  Theology  is  thoa  far  in  organized  woriui^ 
order.  This  haa  taken  precedence  to  meet  the  wanu 
of  the  Church  in  the  education  of  ita  ministry.  The 
times  demand  a  ministry  not  only  of  tbonnigh  scholaadc 
attatnments,  but  well  taught  in  theology  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  they  are  to  labor 
in.  Tbe  Church  aeeks  to  oompass  this  end  by  sobject- 
ing  all  studenta  in  theology  to  a  uniform  ^rstem  of 
question8  in  all  departments  of  theological  leamżng. 
Tbe  present  plan  may  be  modified  when  a  aofficient  en- 
dowment  fund  shall  haye  been  secured  to  meet  the  n^ 
quirement8  of  a  local  institution.  Throngh  the  mnnif- 
icent  liberality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Edward  Martin,  £sq.,  the  Church  ia  in  posseseion 
of  landed  estate  in  the  suburba  of  Chicago  of  large  pres- 
ent and  much  larger  prospectiye  yalue.  On  this  piY>p- 
erty  the  authorities  of  the  uniyersity  propoee,  eyentoal- 
ly,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  seyeral  colleges 
as  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  take  form.  It  is  their 
purpose,  as  the  ability  of  the  Cburch  increasea,  to  spare 
no  pains  to  make  tbe  institution  wortby  of  tbe  Chun^ 
and  of  the  country. 

3.  Church  Literaturę. — The  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  supports  two  papers  that  set  forth  ita  principles 
and  defend  its  interests.  The  Epwsopal  Recordtr^  pub- 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  weekly  paper  which  bas  be- 
come  historie  It  waa  the  oldest  weekly  iasue  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  dnring  morę 
than  a  balf  of  the  century,  it  adyocated  those  priuciple:^ 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Christian  life  and  doctrinc 
that  are  still  emblazoned.  on  its  banner.  Transfemd 
to  the  Reformed  branch  of  tbe  Church,  it  but  continoes 
its  old  work  in  new  relations,  and  proyes  a  highly  iro- 
portant  agent  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  the  trutb  in 
tbe  newly  organized  communion.  The  Appeai  ia  pob- 
lished  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  issned  bi-weekly. 
While  aiming  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church 
in  the  great  West,  it  bas  extensiye  circulation  in  aU  parts 
of  the  land ;  and,  though  only  about  three  years  of  Bge, 
displays  much  energy  and  ability.  Its  editor-in-chief 
is  the  present  presiding  bishop,  Dr.  Samuel  Fallows,  snd 
be  is  aided  by  an  efficient  staff  of  clergyroen  of  larj^e 
ability  and  culture.  This  paper  exerta  wide  influence 
in  tbe  Church.  So  early  in  its  history,  and  with  tbe 
time  and  energy  of  its  clergy  sęyerely  taxed  by  initial 
parochial  work,  this  Church  has  not  as  ret  prodoced 
literary  or  theological  works  of  extensiye  and  standard 
character.  Its  ephemeral  productions,  howeyer,  from 
tbe  naturę  of  the  case  largely  apologetic,  are  already 
numerous.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  dergymen  of  this 
Church  haye  been  forced  by  attacka,  often  from  tbe 
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highest  souroesi  to  defend  both  tbeir  Chareh  and  their 
penonal  acŁion  ia  oonformLng  to  it.  These  writings 
coastitate  a  body  of  argament,  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical,  to  which  tbe  Cburcb  pointa  all  inquiren  with  en- 
tire  confidenoe,  and  tbe  morę  so  unce,  so  far  as  is  known, 
Łbere  has  been  no  attempt  to  confute  any  single  one  of 
the  many  publicaŁions  in  question. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  history  and  principles  of  tbe 
Beformed  Episcopal  Cburcb  —  an  organbution  called 
into  existence,  its  adrocates  believe,  by  tbe  providenoe 
and  spirit  of  God,  and  destined  to  exert  a  very  deep,  ex- 
tensiyey  and  Uisting  influence,  not  only  in  the  country 
of  its  birtb,  but  in  the  world.     (J.  U.  S.) 

Reformed  Gennan  Church.  See  Gbrsian 
Reformkd  Churcii. 

Reformed  Methodiat  Church,  an  American 
ofispring  of  tbe  MethotJist  £pi8Copal  Cburcbi  bad  its 
origin  in  1814,  and  was  started  by  a  body  of  local  preacb- 
era  and  exborterB,  tbe  most  prominent  and  influential 
of  nrhom  was  the  Re\'.  Elijab  Bailey,  an  ordained  Idcal 
preacber  in  tbe  Yermont  Conference.    Tbey  bad  be- 
come  diasatisfied  with  tbe  polity  of  the  Metbodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
latea  to  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  epiaoopacy. 
Tbey  aaaerted  that  a  leaning  towards  prelacy  as  it  ex- 
ists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  developing 
in  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  their  fears  not 
receiving  that  generał  guard  for  which  tbey  prayed,  tbey 
at  length  concluded  to  separate  themselves  froci  the  old 
Chareh  and  found  a  new  and  reformed  body.    For  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  large  number  of  ready,  actire  la- 
borera  for  their  new  organization,  tbey  resorted  to  tbe 
formation  of  a  community  of  goods  on  a  farm  which 
tbey  purctiaaed  at  Bennington,  Yt.,  and  aistained  for 
abont  two  years.     But  the  attempt  to  maintain  them- 
8elvea  aa  a  community  proved  abortive,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  it  soon  scattered  to  different  parts  of  tbe  States 
of  Yermont  and  New  York,  and  to  Upper  Canada.     In 
the  Britisb  territory  tbey  succeeded  in  raińng  np  a 
number  of  Reformed  societies.    In  the  States,  bowerer, 
their  sacoess  was  smali.    The  dispeniion  of  the  commu- 
nity above  alluded  to  operated  fayorably  to  the  interests 
of  the  Chareh  as  a  whole,  as,  after  that  period,  tbey  were 
fayored  from  time  to  time  with  gracious  revivals  of  re- 
ligion.    Thousands,  no  doubt,  in  following  years  have 
been  conyerted  to  God  througb  tbe  instrumentality  of 
the  preachers  of  this  Church.    As  a  denomination,  how- 
eTer,  tbey  did  not  prosper  like  other  org^nized  ortho- 
dox  churches.    Tbey  suffered  much  from  dlssensions  in 
their  own  ranks  and  important  secessions  from  their 
numbers.     About  half  of  their  ministers  and  many  of 
their  most  flourisbing  societies  left  them  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodists;  and  at  one  time  an  entire  con- 
ference of  Reformed  preachers  went  over  to  that  denom- 
ination.   At  the  time  of  tbeir  greatest  prosperity  tbey 
bad  fire  annual  conferences  an^  about  seyenty-fire  min- 
isters and  preachers,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
roembers.    After  the  organization  of  another  Metbodist- 
ic  bnuch  in  the  United  States  (tbe  Wesleyan),  most  of 
tbe  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Cburcb  be- 
came  identifled  with  that  branch,  and  finally  the  body 
was  merged  into  tbe  so-called  Methodut  Church, 

Doetrmet, — In  all  matters  of  theology  the  **  Reforra- 
ers"  are,  or  were,  Methodbtic,if  we  except  their  belief 
in^  the  gift  of  bealing,  by  whicb  pbysical  maladies 
might  bś  remoyed  through  the  power  of  faith.  This 
belief  bad  gained  for  the  Rcformers  the  names  of  fanat- 
ics  and  entbusiasts;  but  they  have  retumed  tbe  com- 
pliroent  by  accusing  tbeir  calnmniators  of  scepticism 
•nd  infidelity. 

Church  Gwemment — The  form  of  Church  govem- 
nent  selected  by  the  Reformers  was  strictly  congrega- 
tiooal,  admitting  of  lay  representation  in  their  generał 
and  annual  conferences;  tbe  former  body  not  meeting 
periodically,  but  only  at  the  cali  of  tbe  latter  bodies. 
Iheir  generał  ndes  are  similar  to  those  of  tbe  parent 


body,  with  the  addition  of  some  forbidding  war,  slarery, 
etc. 

The  only  periodical  published  under  tbe  auspices  of 
this  Church  at  any  time  was  tbe  LuTtUnary  and  Reform^ 
er,  edited  by  Mr.  Bailey,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  tbe 
Church.  Tbe  paper,  howeyer,  has  for  years  been  dis- 
oontinued.    See  Methodism  (20). 

Reformed  Preabyterian  Churoh.  This  body, 
like  many  others,  is  known  by  different  names:  its 
members  haye  been  designated  as  Mountam  Men,  Old 
Diateniersj  Cameroniatu,  and  Socieiy  People ;  but  tbeir 
most  common  designation  is  Cotfenanters.  Tbe  name 
of  **  Mountain  Men"  was  giyen  them  because  tbey  are 
a  remnant  of  those  who  were  driyen  to  bills,  moors,  and 
other  uninhabited  places  by  persecution  id  the  reign  of 
tbe  Stuarta  in  Scotland.  Tbey  are  called  "Cameroni- 
ans"  from  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  their  leaders  during 
that  persecution.  They  were  called  '*  Society  Peof^" 
because  tbey  were  often  confined  to  prayer-meetings  in 
private  as  their  only  roeans  of  social  worship  when  their 
ministers  were  killed  or  banished.  For  the  name  ^  Coy- 
enanters,"  see  that  article  in  yoL  ii  of  this  work.  The 
history  of  these  people  has  been  giyen  well,  though 
brtefly,  under articles  Cameron;  CoyENANTRRs;  Pres- 
BTTBRiAM  (Rkformkd)  Church;  Sootland,  Church 
OF.  This  article  is  intended  to  present  tbeir  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  leading  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

1.  A  prominent  feature  is  their  separation  from  the 
State.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Britisb  isles, 
they  withhold  an  oath  to  tbe  goyemment,  whetber  in 
naturalization,  in  taking  office,  or  anything  which  im- 
plies  fuli  allegianoe ;  nor  do  they  yote  for  any  officer  so 
qualified,  whether  the  office  be  legislatiye,  judicial,  or 
executiye;  neither  do  they  sit  on  juries  under  oath. 
This  positlon  they  occupy,  not  as  the  Quaker8,  who  ob- 
ject  to  an  oath  entirely  as  well  as  to  the  forcible  ex- 
ecution  of  law.  Coyenanters  in  this  country  approye 
of  the  representatiye  system,  and  of  a  definite  constitu^ 
tion  reduced  to  writing  as  a  rigbteous  measure,  and  one 
which  sbould  be  adopted  by  eyery  nation  under  beayen. 
From  the  beginning  they  gaye  their  sanction  and  en- 
oounigement  to  the  cause  of  American  independenoe; 
and  they  would  gladly  enjoy  the  fuli  priyileges  of  citi- 
zenship  were  it  not  for  the  eyils  oonnected  with  the 
goyemmenu  Howeyer  they  may  fail  in  particolar  in* 
stanoes,  their  design  and  desire  are  to  promot^  the  infia* 
ence  of  all  tbe  good  regulations  and  laws  of  tbe  coun- 
try, and  to  liye  quiet  and  peaceable  liyes  in  all  godli- 
ness  and  honesty. 

2.  Tbey  giye  great  prominence  to  tbe  uniyersal  do- 
minion  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ.  They  hołd  that  aa 
king  in  his  Cburcb,  be  has  settled  all  ber  institutions 
and  ordinanoes.  Other  denominations  admit  this  in 
the  generał,  while  many  claim  tbe  right  of  modifying, 
ałtering,  instituting,  or  abołishing  religious  obser\'ance8. 
With  the  decreeing  of  rites  and  ceremonies  Coyenant- 
ers haye  no  sympathy.  Besides  this  kingship  in  his 
Cburcb,  they  claim  for  Christ,  aocording  to  ihe  gift  of 
tbe  Father,  uncontrolled  dominion  oyer  all  tbings,  ont- 
side  of  the  Church  as  well  as  within ;  and  that  this  ex- 
tensiye  authority  is  nsed  by  him  for  tbe  beneflt  of  bis 
body,  tbe  Cburcb ;  that  be  may  send  his  messengers 
into  beathen  countries;  that  be  may  use  angelic  pow- 
ers at  bis  pleasure;  that  be  may  supply  his  people  with 
temporal  support  and  subdue  all  their  enemies;  that  he 
may  raiae  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
(Paa.  ii,  6 ;  lxxxix,  19 ;  ex,  3 ;  Isa.  ix,  6, 7 ;  Dan.  yii,  14 ; 
Matt  xi,  27 ;  xxyiii,  18 ;  Lukę  i,  S2 ;  John  iii,  85 ;  y,  27; 
xyii,  2 ;  Rom.  xiy,  9 ;  Eph.  i,  20 ;  Heb.  ii,  8 ;  1  Pet  ui,  22). 

8.  Tbey  consider  the  Church  and  the  State  as  the 

ar 

two  leading  departments  of  Cbrist*8  yisible  kingdom  on 
eartb,  or,  as  Merle  d*Aubignć  has  designated  them,  the 
two  poles  of  human  society.  In  this  yiew  tbey  labor 
much  for  the  pnrity  and  power  of  tbe  two  great  ordi- 
nances,  the  Gospel  ministry  and  the  ciyil  magistracy ; 
both  being  equally  of  God,  both  being  under  the  soy- 
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ereignty  of  Christ,  and  eich,  in  iu  sphere,  to  be  regn- 
lated,  in  a  Christian  land,  by  the  writien  law,  Where 
this  law  is  either  enUrely  disregarded  or  flagranllj  tio- 
lated,  they  refuse  to  take  any  part  either  in  Church  or 
Sute. 

4.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  iciinettmg  character 
of  the  Church  (Isa.  xliii,  10 :  "  Ye  are  my  witneases, 
saith  the  Lord**).  This  idea  enters  largely  into  the 
constitotion  of  the  New-Test  organization — Acta  i,  S : 
"  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  tbat  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  opon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesees  unto  me 
both  in  Jenisalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  nttermost  part  of  the  earth.**  This  presents 
the  double  aspect  of  the  Church^s  work — one,  the  sal- 
Yation  of  men ;  one,  the  glory  of  God ;  both  harmontx- 
ing  in  the  senrices  of  ministers  and  pcople  together 
(Act8i,22;  ii,82,40;  iii,  15;  iv,33;  v,32;  x,39;  xiu, 
31;  XX,  21;  xxix,  15, 18;  xxvi,  16, 22;  xxviu,23;  Bev. 
i,  2, 9;  vi,  9;  xi,  3-12;  xii,  11, 17;  xix,  10). 

This  feature  is  presented  often  in  the  epistles,  and 
implies  three  things:  (a)  setting  forth  the  whole  truth 
of  God,  kecping  nothing  back;  (6)  applying  tbat  truth 
to  the  parties  addreased ;  (c)  pointing  out  the  oontraiy 
evils.  Followiog  out  this  idea,  Coyenanters  have,  be- 
sides  their  Coufession  (d),  a  Testimony  specifying  the 
evi]s  of  the  time. 

5.  Among  other  things,  they  bear  a  practical  testimo- 
ny against  the  monl  evils  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  important  particular  the  Con- 
stitution bas  already  been  amended — ^the  dauses  bear- 
ing  on  slayery.  In  this  amendment  Coyenanters  re- 
joice,  and  take  courage  to  labor  for  further  adyanoe. 
In  the  antialayery  conflict  they  stood  among  the  fore- 
most;  they  preached,  they  wiote,they  labored  in  all 
available  ways  against  the  slaye-holding  interest  The 
artides  which  they  still  wish  to  see  amended  are  such 
as  the  following : 

(1.)  In  all  the  Constitution  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  and  Source  of  all  au- 
thority  and  power.  Justice  Bayard  and  olher  authors 
labor  eamestly  in  offeńng  apologies  for  this  defect;  but 
all  tbese  apologies  are  set  aside  by  the  Dedaratum  of 
Ifidependencfy  in  the  simple  fact  tbat  the  Supremę  is  re- 
peatedly  acknowledged  in  tbat  memorable  document  as 
natnre's  God,  as  the  Creator,  as  Divine  Proyidenoe,  and 
as  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  as  One  on  whose  protcction 
the  nascent  empire  could  exerci8e  a  ^'firm  reliance" 
while  struggiing  for  exi8tence.  When  independence 
was  achieyed  and  a  prosperous  career  fairly  entered, 
his  name  is  bpped  off  in  the  new  Constitution ;  and,  al- 
though  the  document  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  the 
place  for  his  name  is  still  lefl  a  blank.  In  fact,  Benja- 
min Franklin  could  not  suooeed  in  haying  prayer  offer- 
ed  in  the  conyention  tbat  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. We  think  this  is  the  first  nation  known  to  his- 
tory  that  has  set  up  a  goyemment  without  acknowl- 
edging  any  deity  whatever.  Tnie  it  is  that  many  of 
their  deities  were  not  worth  the  honor,  while  we  as  a 
uation  haye  refuaed  to  honor  "  the  God  in  whose  band 
our  life  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  That  be  should 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  and  obeyed  in  the 
administration  is  shown  by  the  following,  among  other 
considerations:  (o.)  Ue  is  not  oniy  the  Creator  of  men, 
but  he  is  the  Author  of  national  hUstings,  He  gaye 
the  nation  iU  exi8tence  at  the  first,  and  holds  the  en- 
tire  control  of  all  its  destinies.  (6.)  Ciyil  goyemment 
is  one  of  his  institntions  for  the  good  of  men  and  for 
his  own  glory  among  men.  Not  only  did  he  direct  the 
people  of  Israel  to  set  up  judges  and  offioers,  but  in  the 
New  Test.  he  recognises  such  officers  as  his  ministers, 
and  their  power  as  his  ordinance.  He  claims  obedi- 
•nce  to  them  as  his  representatiyes,  and  that  honor 
shall  be  giyen  to  them  for  his  sake,  while  he  tells  all 
'  ^at  there  is  no  authońty  unless  it  be  of  God 
-7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  13-17 ;  fit.  iii,  1).  All  Chris- 
>ed  that  civil  goyemment  set  up  on  morał 
'.he  "ordinance  of  God."    This  implies, 


requires  eyen,  an  aekoowledgisent  of  him  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  weU  as  elsewheie.  (c)  There  are  many 
yery  solemn  services  in  the  exercise  of  civil  mle.  Take 
one  of  many :  A  fellowHDortal  is  charged  with  mur- 
der,  and  roust  be  dealt  with,  whether  he  be  a  dtizen  or 
not.  This  dealing  is  a  solemn  affair  in  the  ńght  of 
God:  (i)  whether  we  let  him  lonee  on  society;  (iii 
whether  we  hang  him  up  by  the  neck  until  he  is  de&d ; 
(iii)  whether  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life; 
(iv)  whether  he  is  fonnd  guUty  or  Innocent  of  the 
charge.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  dvii  ruleis  bare 
the  destiny  of  that  man  in  their  control  for  life,  as  n  eil 
as  an  influence  which  may  reach,  for  good  or  for  iO,  to 
eternity.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded,  acd 
it  can  be  properly  met  in  the  fear  of  God  only.  So  of 
war  and  peace,  where  thousands  are  involved  at  once. 
So  of  sanitary  regulation&  So  of  license  to  sell  stron«: 
drink,  gunpowder,  and  poisonous  drugs.  (d)  He  ee- 
yerely  threatens  and  awfully  punishes  the  nations  that 
will  not  honor  and  seire  him.  (f .)  He  has  giyen  abon- 
dant  promises  to  nations  who  will  senre  him.  iJT) 
There  is  the  same  responsibility  on  a  nation  that  there 
is  on  an  indiyidual  to  senre  the  Lord  (Job  xxxiv,  29). 
(^.)  The  United  States  have  receiyed  such  fayors  frorn 
GcŃd,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  haye  neyer  been  be- 
stowed  on  any  other  nation,  not  eyen  on  the  cbosen 
family  of  IsraeL  Why  should  we  not  adnowledge  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner  the  hand  of  him 
that  gives? 

(2.)  The  ąualificatums  for  mim  are  yeiy  defectire 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatesL  Some  offi- 
cers are  required  to  be  of  a  certain  agc,  and  bom  in  the 
country'.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be  meo 
of  abłlity.  This  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  a  mkr 
is  to  be  rcgarded  as  the  minister  of  (lod,  some  degrce  of 
morał  character  ought  to  be  reąuired,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion Ib  the  proper  place  to  b^n ;  then  the  people  can 
sdect  men  of  the  highest  order  of  Christian  moraliiy. 

(3.)  The  law  of  God  as  supremę  law  is  fonnally  ««t 
aside,  supeiseded  by  three  proyisions:  (a)  the  wili  of 
the  people  as  stated  in  the  preamble ;  (6)  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  the  expre86ion  of  that  will ;  (c)  laws  of 
Congress  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  canTing 
out  the  Constitution,  art.  vi,  §  2.  If  these  proyisions 
meant  no  morę  than  the  relation  to  particular  statesi,  it 
would  not  be  objecUonable;  but  there  is  no  allusioa  to 
a  higher  law  in  any  part  of  the  document. 

6.  Coyenanters  claim  the  uniyersal  application  of  the 
diyine  law  to  all  the  institntions  of  men,  and  to  the 
man  in  all  his  relations — the  Church,  the  family.  the 
ciyil,  military,  commercial,  financial,  legislati  ve,  judidsL 
sodal,  and  all  possible  connections  of  man  with  man. 
They  take  no  stock  in  street-car  or  railroad  corapanies 
or  any  institntions  which  desecrate  the  Sabbath  or  oth- 
erwise  trench  on  any  of  the  ten  commandmenta.  They 
haye  always  exduded  freemasons  from  thdr  fellowship. 

7.  They  hołd  the  Old  Test.  as  sdll  the  woid  of  God, 
and  of  eąual  authority  with  the  New. 

8.  In  praise  they  use  exdnsiyely  the  book  of  Psalm& 
They  also  disapprove  of  instramental  musie  in  churcbes. 

9.  They  claim  that  the  pniyer-fncefMjrr  in  which  min- 
isters and  people  stand  on  the  same  leyd,  is  a  divioe 
ordinance  as  much  as  family  worship  and  public  preacb- 
ing.  On  this  item  they  ami  the  Methodista  were  loner 
the  only  witneases.  For  some  twenty-fiye  years  the 
idea  has  been  spreading,  until  all  respectable  bodics 
haye  their  prayer-meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  irregular 
associations.  While  other  denominations  r^ard  rath- 
er  the  utUity,  propriety,  and  earpediency  of  these  meet- 
ings,  Reformed  Presbyterians  stand  for  their  dtrńw  i»- 
słiłułion  as  well,  basing  their  ppsition  on  such  Scriptnres 
as  the  following :  Heb.  x,  25;  CoL  iii,  16;  MaL  iii,  16; 
John  XX,  19 ;  Acts  xyi,  18. 

10.  Besides  their  adherenoe  to  the  Scottish  cove- 
nants,  they  hołd  that  cotfnanimg  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
New  TesL  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  This  they  find  heM 
forth  in  prophecy  (Isa.  xix,  18-21 ;  xliy,  5 ;  lxii,  4 ;  Jer. 
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1, 5)  and  exemplified  in  tbe  apoetolic  Cbmch  (2  Gor. 

iriii,  5).  • 

11.  They  hołd  strictly  don  commununij  on  a  doctń- 
nal  as  well  as  pracdcal  basis,  acoording  to  Acts  ii,  42 ; 
2  Thess.  ui,  6;  xiv,  15.     (R.  H.) 

Refonned,  True,  Charoh.  See  True  Kkpormed 
Church. 

Refonned  Wesleyaiis.    See  Wesleyass. 

Refonners.    See  Camfbełlites. 

Refonnera,  WealeyaiL  See  United  Free 
Church  ;  Metuodists. 

Refrigerium.  Refresbment  is  one  of  tbe  eleroents 
of  bappiness  which  tbe  Charcb  implores  for  ber  dead : 
«« locum  refrigerii,"  says  tbe  Memento  oftke  Dead  of  tbe 
masa  canon/*  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur."  Tbese  words  are 
foand  in  tbe  oldest  liturgies;  we  find  tbem  in  a  prayer 
(A  nie  Sepuburam)  of  Su  Gelasius*8  sacramentary  (see 
Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  Vei.  i,  coL  749) :  **  Ut  digneris  dare 
ei  . . .  locum  refrigerii;"  and  in  a  coUect  of  tbe  same  U- 
turgical  monument  (ibid.  i,  col.  7G0).:  "  Dona  omnibus 
quorum  bic  corpora  requiescunt  refrigerii  sedem." 

I.  The  word  refrigerium  is  generally  employed  by  tbe 
sacred  and  ecclesiostical  authors  for  a  meal^  or  any  re- 
fresbment of  tbe  body  by  fooil.  In  tbe  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ii,  1)  tbe  wicked  express  tbus  tbe  idea  that  deatb  puts 
an  end  to  all  materiał  enjoyments:  "Non  cst  refrigeri- 
um in  fine  bominis."  Paul,  speaking  of  tbe  hospitable 
treatment  be  had  experienced  at  tbe  bands  of  Onesipho- 
Tus  (2  Tim.  i,  16),  says, "  Snpe  me  refrigeravit.*'  Ter- 
tullian  calls  tbe  agape  a  refresbment  given  by  tbe  rich 
to  tbe  poor  (Apolog, xxxix):  ^'Inopes  refrigcrio  isto  ju- 
vamu8."  Acoording  to  tbe  same  autbor  tbe  mitigations 
of  tbe  rigor  of  tbe  fast  {De  Jejun.  x)  are  a  refresbment 
for  tbe  flesb  of  tbe  Christian  {**  camem  refrigerare").  In 
Beyeral  passages  of  tbe  Acts  of  Si.  Perpetua,  "  refrige- 
rare" is  used  of  those  meals  wbicb  tbe  faitbful  were 
sometimes  ifkowed  to  enjoy  with  tbe  martyrs  in  their 
jails.  "Wby,"  says  Perpetua  to  tbe  tnbune,*'do  you 
not  grant  us  soroe  refreshments  [Quid  utique  non  per- 
mittis  refrigerare]?  We  are  noble  conricts — Cocsar^s 
own  conyicts — destined  to  fight  on  his  anniyersar}'.  You 
ougbt  to  make  it  a  point  that  we  sbould  appear  on  that 
occasion  in  good,  flesby  condition  [si  pinguiores  illo  pro- 
ducamur]." 

Paradise  being  in  tbe  Scriptures,  especially  in  tbe 
New  Test  (Matt  xxii,  2 ;  xxv,  10,  etc ;  Kev.  xix,  7, 
etc),  often  compared  to  a  banquet,  it  was  but  natural 
that  refresbment  should  be  used  in  a  fignrative  sense  for 
tbe  beayenly  banquet :  **  Justus  . . .  si  morte  prsdoccu- 
patua  fuerit,  in  refrigerio  erit."  The  following  passage 
of  tbe  Acts  (iii,  20)  is  also  understood  of  tbe  refresbment 
at  tbe  Lord's  table :  "  Cum  renerint  tera  pora  refrigerii  a 
conspectu  Domini.'*  Tertullian  (De  IdoL  xliii)  empłoys 
tbe  same  image  in  describing  the  felicity  of  Lazaras, 
wbo,  driyen  away,  wbile  living,  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  sits  down,  after  his  deatb,  with  Abraham,  to 
the  etemid  banquet:  "Lazarus  apud  inferos  in  sinu  Abra- 
hiB  refrigerium  consecutus."  This  same  refrigerium  is 
tbe  favor  wbicb  tbe  faithful  wife  implores  for  ber  dead 
husband:  ''Pro  anima  ejus  orat,et  refrigerium  adpostu- 
laŁ"  (Z>e  Monogam.  x).  St.  Perpetua  saw  ber  brother 
Dinocrates  in  that  place  of  refresbment :  "  Yideo  Dino- 
cratem  refrigerantem"  (.4  et,  cap.  viii).  The  prayer  men- 
tioncd  above,  from  the  sacramentary  of  St.  Gelosius,  and 
wbicb  is  still  recited  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
aeems  literally  to  request  for  the  faithful  soul  a  seat  at 
the  beayenly  table  ("  refrigerii  sedem"). 

IL  This  idea  is  expre89ed  on  a  number  of  Christian 
tombs,  tbe  refrigerium  being  spoken  of  as  enjoyed  by 
the  saints,  or  as  wished  to  those  from  whom  it  is  still 
withbeld  in  expiation  of  their  sins.  With  the  former 
meaning  we  find :  "  In  refrigerio*'  (Boldctti,  p.418);  **In 
refrigerio  anima  tua'*  (Fabretti,  p.  547) ;  **  In  refrigerio 
et  in  pace"  (Gruter,  1057, 10) ;  "  In  pace  et  in  refrige- 
rio" {Act,  Sand,  v,  122).  In  most  cases  it  is  a  wish 
plainly  expre88ed.    Tbe  verb  may  be  understood,  as  in 


"Ob  refrigeriam"  (Fabretti,  p.  114,  n.  288);  or  "Dul- 
cissimo  Antistbeni  conjugi  suo  refrigerium"  (CoUect.  of 
M.  Perret  [lxi,  5J).  liut  we  find  the  same  wish  ex- 
pressed  in  a  verbal  form :  **  Yictoria  refrigereris  spiritus 
tuus  in  bono"  (Wiseman,  Fabiola^  p.  2);  "Augustus  in 
bono  rcfrigercs  dnlcis"  (^Act,  Sanct.  v,  80);  "Kefrigera 
cum  spirita  sancta"  (^larangoni,  Coae  Geni.  p.  460).  The 
same  formuła  is  found  on  a  marble  of  tbe  year  291 
(see  Buldetti,  p.  87) :  *'  Caio  Yibio  Alexandro  et  Atisise 
Pompeie  refrigeretis"  (Perret.  v,  xlvi,  10).  If  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  these  formulse,  it  would 
be  removed  by  a  comparison  with  those  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  God  ^ippears,  e.  g. :  "  Antonia  anima 
dulcis  tibi  Deus  refrigeiet"  (Boldetti,  p.418);  "Deus 
refrigeret  spiritum  tuum"  (Łupi,  5«r.  Epit.  p.  137) ;  "  Ke- 
frigera Deus  animam  bom. ..."  (Perret,  xxvi,  n.  115) ; 
"  SpiriU  yestra  Deus  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  417) ;  "  Cu- 
ius  spiritum  in  refrigerium  suscipiat  Dominus"  (Mura- 
tori,  Sov,  Tketaur,  p.  1922, 1 ).  The  following  was  found 
by  Marcbi  on  the  cemetery  of  St.  CaUixtu8,  in  Greek 
cbaracters :  ^  Deus  Christus  Omnipotens  spiritum  tuum 
refrigeret."  Sometimes  tbe  refresbment  is  asked  for 
the  deceased  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.— Marti- 
gny,  DieL  des  Antig.  Chritietmes,  s.  v. 

Refage.    SeeAsYLUM;  Church. 

REFUGE,  CiTiEs  OF.    See  City  of  Refuoe. 

Refugee  (Fr.  refugiś)^  a  name  given  to  persona 
wbo  bave  fled  from  religious  or  political  persecutiou  in 
their  own  country  and  taken  refuge  in  anotber.  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  those  Protestants  wbo  found 
an  asylum  in  Dritain  and  elsewbere  at  two  different  pe- 
riods,  first  during  the  Flemish  persecutions  under  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  1567,  and  afterwards,  in  1685,  when 
Louis  XIV  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
drove  so  many  of  tbe  ł/uguenott  (q.  y.)  into  inyołun- 
tary  exile.  Of  tbe  numemus  French  artisans  wbo  set- 
tled  in  England  on  this  last  occasion,  the  most  part 
Anglicized  their  names,  as  by  substituting  Young  for 
**  Le  Jeune,"  Taylor  for  "  Tellier,"  etc,  so  that  their  pos- 
terity  can  now  bardly  be  reoogniaed  as  of  foreign  ori- 
gin.  According  to  Lower  (Patronymica  Britamuca)f  De 
Preux  bccame  Deprose,  and  '*  Richard  Despair,  a  poor 
man,"  buried  at  East  Grimstead,  was,  in  the  ortbc^^- 
pby  of  bis  forefathers,  Despard.  There  were  also  refu- 
gee families  of  a  higher  class,  some  of  wboae  deecend- 
ants  and  representatives  came  to  occupy  a  place  in  tho 
peerage.  The  Bou yeries,  earls  of  Radnor,  are  descended 
from  a  French  refugee  family.  Tbe  refugee  family  of 
Blaquifere  was  ndsed  to  tbe  Irisb  peerage;  and  Charles 
Shaw  Lefeyre  (lord  Eyerriey)  is  the  representatiye  of  a 
family  of  Irisb  refugees.  The  military  emploAnnent 
ofiered  in  Ireland  after  1688  maintained  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  Protestants.  (ieneral  Frederick  Ar- 
mand de  Schomberg  was  raiscd  by  William  III  to  tbe 
peerage,  becoming  eyentually  duke  of  Schomberg.  A 
Hugueuot  officer  of  bardly  less  celebrity  was  Henry 
Massue  (roarquis  de  Ruyigny),  created  by  William  III 
earl  of  Galway.  Lord  Ligonier  was  also  of  a  noble 
Huguenot  family,  and  England  has  had  at  least  one 
refugee  bishop  in  Dr.  Majendie,  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Bangor.  Among  other  refugees  of  notę 
may  be  enumerated  Sir  John  Houblon,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1695,  one  brancb  of  w  bose  family  was  repre- 
sented  by  tbe  late  lord  Palmerston ;  Elias  Bouberau,  or 
Boireau,  D.D.,  wbose  descendant  was  created  a  baronet 
as  Sir  Richard  Borough  of  Baselden  Park,  Berkshire ;  as 
well  as  Blartineaus,  Bo8anqucts,  and  Papilłons,  wbose 
descendants  haye  attained  morę  or  less  eminence  in 
tbe  country  of  their  adoption.  The  first  French  Kevo- 
lution  brought  numerous  political  refugees  to  England, 
and  Great  Britain  is  noted  throughout  Europę  ibr  af- 
fording  a  ready  asylum  to  refugees  of  all  classes,  botb 
political  and  religious.  See  Weiss,  Hittory  oftke  French 
Protest  ant  Refugees^from  the  Rerocatum  ofthe  JCdict  of 
Nantes  to  the  Present  Time,  translated  by  Hanlman 
(Lond.  1854) ;  Burns,  Uistory  of  the  French,  Walloon 
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Dtttehf  and  other  Foroffn  Protetłcmi  RefiiffeeM  uUkd  in 
Ens^and  (Lond.  1816) ;  Smiles,  The  HttgiunoU,  ihdr  Set- 
tlemenUf  Induatriet,  eto.,  in  England,  IrtUmd,  and  Amer- 
ica (N.  Y.  1868).--CAain6er«'«  Emydop,  8.  v. 

Regftld,  the  name  given  to  the  privilege  by  wbich 
tbe  king  of  France  claimed  to  enjoy  tbe  rerenues  of  a 
see  dnring  its  yacancy.    See  Reoalia. 

Regalia  (or  Regale),  Rioht  of,  is  tbe  poaseańon 
of  certain  priyileges  in  eDclesiastical  tbings.    As  tbe 
rtgalia  PeŁri  we  distinguiab  the  yarious  rigbts  and 
higb  prerogatiyes  wbicb,  according  to  Romanists,  be- 
long  to  tbe  pope  as  a  kind  of  anirenal  soTereign  and 
king  of  kings.     Under  rigak,  howeyer,  ia  generally 
nndentood  tbe  right  wbich  toyereigns  claim  in  yirtue 
of  their  royal  prerogatlye.    Tbe  ąaestion  aa  to  tbe  ez- 
tent  of  tbeae  pńyileges  bas  freąoently  been  tbe  sobject 
of  oontroyeny  between  kings  and  popes.    IŁ  inyolyed 
aeyeral  pointa  as  to  pieaentation  to  benefioes,  most  of 
wbicb  formed  tbe  object,  from  time  to  time,  of  negotia- 
iion  by  coucoidat;  bat  tbe  most  serious  conflict  arose 
ont  of  tbe  claim  madę  by  tbe  crown  to  tbe  reyenues  of 
yacant  benefices,  especially  bisbopńcs,  and  the  co-oidi- 
nato  claim  to  keep  the  benefice  or  the  see  yacant  for  an 
indefinito  period,  in  order  to  appropriate  its  reyenne. 
Tbis  plainly  abusiye  claim  was  one  of  tbe  main  grounds 
of  oomplaint  on  tbe  part  of  the  popes  as  to  the  practice 
of  lay  inyestiture  (q.  y.)f  and  it  reacbed  its  beight  in 
England  nnder  tbe  first  Norman  kings,  especially  Will- 
iam Rufus.    Tbe  most  memorable  conflict,  howeyer,  on 
tbe  snbject  of  the  regalia  was  tbat  of  Innocent  XI  (q.y.) 
witb  Louis  XIV,  wbicb  was  maintained  with  great  per- 
tinacity  on  both  sides  for  seyeral  years,  the  king  eztend- 
ing  tbe  claim  to  some  of  tbe  Frencb  proyinces  wbicb 
bad  until  tben  been  exempt  from  it,  and  tbe  pope  re- 
fusing  to  oonfirm  any  of  tbe  appointments  of  Loais  to 
tbe  sees  wbicb  bccame  yacant  as  long  as  tbe  obnosious 
dairn  sboold  be  persisted  in.    Tbe  disputo  continaed 
tiil  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  Louis  XIV  haying  gone 
80  far  as  to  seize  upon  tbe  papai  territory  of  Ayignon  in 
reprisal;  but  it  was  adjusted  in  tbe  following  pontificatc, 
tbe  most  obnoxious  part  of  tbe  claim  being  practically 
abandoned,  althougb  not  formally  witbdrawn.   The  oon- 
test  grew  out  of  the  interpretation  of  Frencb  canon  law 
wbich  giyes  tbe  right  to  the  kings  of  France  to  enjoy 
the  reyenues  of  all  bishoprics  duriug  their  yacancy,  and 
also  to  present  to  their  prebends  and  all  other  their 
dignities  without  cure  of  souls.    Such  presentations 
might  be  madę  whether  the  dignity  were  yacant  both 
de  jurę  and  de  facto,  as  by  death,  or  only  either  de  jurt, 
as  if  tbe  incumbent  were  conyicted  of  a  crime  or  had 
aooepted  anotber  dignity,  or  de  facto,  as  if  the  regale 
sbonld  open  ailer  tbe  presentation  of  an  incumbent,  but 
before  be  had  taken  possession.    Tbe  regale  lasted  till 
a  new  admission  to  tbe  bisbopric  was  fuUy  oompleted 
by  taking  tbe  oatb  of  allegiance,  when  a  mandate  was 
issued  by  tbe  Chambre  des  Comptes  to  the  commtBsary 
of  tbe  regale  to  restore  tbe  reyenues.    Tbis  right  bad 
one  or  two  singular  priyileges :  it  occurred  not  only  on  a 
yacancy,  but  also  when  a  bisbop  was  madę  a  cardinal,  and 
lasted  till  be  repeated  tbe  oatb  of  allegiance;  it  lasted 
tbirty  years  as  regarded  patronage,  so  that  if  tbe  king 
abouid  leaye  a  dignity  yacant  and  tbe  new  bishop  fili 
it  up,  tbe  king  might  appoint  a  fresb  incumbent  at 
any  time  within  tbis  datę;  it  was  absolutely  in  tbe 
king's  dłscretion,  and  subject  to  no  other  constitutions 
wbateyer.    The  regale  was  at  different  times  depriyed 
of  much  of  its  original  extent :  certain  bishoprics,  as 
those  of  Languedoc,  Proyence,  and  Dauphine,  claimed 
entiro  exemption ;  and  thougb  a  decision  of  Parliament 
pronounced  at  one  time  tbat  tbe  right  extended  oyer 
tbe  whole  kingdom,  tbis  was  afterwards  quashed,  and 
the  ąuestion  remained  undecided.    Abbeys  which  were 
formerly  subject  to  the  regale  were  discharged,  and  an 
attompt  to  replaoe  them  under  it  ąuite  failed.    Finally 
all  right  to  tbe  reyenues  was  resigned  by  Louis  XIII 
and  tbat  of  patronage  was  retained.    See  CommaUaire 


de  If,  Dupuy  aur  le  TraiU  dee  LOeries  de  M,  Pitka»f  i, 
146.    See  also  Sdpremact,  Pap  al. 

Regale  (perhaps  from  ricabeilo,  an  instrument  naed 
prior  to  the  oigan  in  tbe  churches  of  Italy),  a  snudl 
portable  finger-organ  in  use  in  tbe  IBtb  and  17tb  cento- 
ries,  and  perhaps  earlier.  Many  representations  exist 
of  tbis  instrument,  induding  one  sculptuTed  on  Melroae 
Abbey.  Tbe  tubes  rested  on  tbe  air-cbest,  wbich  was 
filled  by  tbe  bellows;  and  tbe  bellows  were  managed 
witb  one  band,  and  tbe  keys  with  tbe  other. — Cham- 
bers**  Encychp.  s.  y. 

Re'gem  (Heb.  id.  hy^,friend;  Sept.  'Pcyf/i  y.  r. 
'Payć/i),  tbe  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jabdai  (q.  y.), 
apparently  of  tbe  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chroo.  ii,  47). 
&C.  post*1658. 

Re^gem-meaech  (Heb.ife>»»  Jfif^feitjnbła  ca-i, 

friend  o/*  the  king ;  Sept  'Apptodp  [y.  r.  'ApPeaioip'\  o 
Pa<TiXivc ;  Vulg.  Rogommdech),  the  name  of  a  peraon 
wbo,  in  connection  with  Sherezer,  was  sent  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  captiyity  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Tempie 
oonceming  fasting  (Zecb.  yii,  2).  KC.  cir.  617.  In  the 
A.  V.  the  subject  of  tbe  yerse  appears  to  be  tbe  captiye 
Jews  in  Babylon  and  Betbel,  or  ^  the  houae  of  God'* 
is  regarded  as  the  accusatiye  after  tbe  yerb  of  motion. 
The  Sept  takes  **  tbe  king^'  as  tbe  nominatiye  to  tbe 
yerb  **sent,"  considering  tbe  last  part  of  tbe  name  Re- 
gem-melech  as  an  appellatiye,  and  not  as  a  proper  uame. 
Wbat  readtng  tbe  Sept  had  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
In  tbe  Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-melecb,  and  their  men 
are  tbe  persons  wbo  sent  to  tbe  bouse  of  God.  The 
Pesbito-S}Tiac  bas  a  curious  yersion  of  tbe  passage: 
^  And  be  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Rab-mag ;  and 
the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  bim  before  tbe 
Lord ;"  Sharezer  and  Rab-mag  being  associated  in  ^tt, 
xxzix,  8, 13.  The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Pe- 
sbito,  bas  "  Rab-mag."  On  referring  to  Ztcb.  yii,  5,  tbe 
expre8sion  "  the  people  of  the  land**  seems  to  indicate 
that  those  wbo  sent  to  the  Tempie  were  not  tbe  captire 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  wbo  had  retumed  to  their 
own  country ;  and  this  being  tbe  case,  it  is  probable  that 
in  yer.  2  "  Betbel**  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject:  **and 
Betbel,**  L  e.  tbe  inbabitants  of  Betbel,  "•  sent**  From  its 
connection  witb  Sherezer,  tbe  name  Regcm>melecb  (lit 
"  king*s  friend,**  comp.  1  Chroń.  xxyii,  33)  was  probably 
an  Assyrian  title  of  oflice.— Smith.    See  Rab-hao. 

Regeneratio,  a  term  applied  to  haptitm.  becanse 
when  any  one  beoomes  a  Christian  he  enten  upon  a 
leal  and  new  spiritual  life.    See  Battism. 

Regeneration  {ira\iyytvt9i<Ł,  Tit  iii,  6,  a  heing 
bom  again),  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  by  which  we 
experience  a  change  of  heart  It  is  expre88ed  in  Sciipt- 
ure  by  being  bom  anew  (John  iii,  7,  *'  from  aboye**);  be- 
ing quickened  (Epb.  ii,  1) ;  by  Christ  being  fonnd  in 
tbe  heart  (GaL  iy,  19) ;  a  new  creation  (2  Cor.y,  17);  a 
renewing  of  tbe  mind  (Rom.  xii,  2) ;  the  wasbing,  i.  e. 
the  purifying  of  regeneration  (Tit  iii,  5) ;  a  resume- 
tion  from  the  dead  (Epb.  ii,  6) ;  a  putting  off  the  ołd 
man,  and  a  putting  on  the  new  man  (iy,  22-24).  And 
the  subjects  of  this  change  are  represented  as  begotten 
of  God  (John  i,  13;  1  Pet  i,  8) ;  begotten  of  the  Spirit 
(John  iii,  8) ;  begotten  of  water,  eyen  of  tbe  Spirit  (rer. 
5);  newcreature8(Gal.vi,15);  andpartakersofthediyine 
naturę  (2  Pet  i,  4).  Tbe  eŚcient  cause  of  regeneration 
is  tbe  divine  spirit  Man  is  not  the  autbor  of  the  regen- 
eration (John  i,  12, 18 ;  iii,  4 ;  Epb.  ii,  8, 10);  the  instru- 
mental  cause  is  the  word  of  God  (James  i,  18 ;  1  Pet  i, 
23;  1  Cor.  iy,  15).  The  change  in  regeneration  eon- 
sists  in  tbe  recoyery  of  the  morał  image  of  God  upon 
tbe  heart;  that  is,  so  as  to  loye  bim  supremely  and 
serye  bim  uldmately  as  our  bighest  end.'  Regenera- 
tion consists  in  tbe  implantation  of  the  principle  of  loye 
to  God,  wbicb  obtains  the  asoendency  and  habitually 
preyailś  oyer  its  opposite.  Althougb  tbe  tnspiied  writ- 
era  use  yarious  torms  and  modes  of  speech  to  describe 
this  change  of  mind,  styling  it  ooayenioD,  regenentioą 
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a  new  cietŁioD,  etc^  yet  it  is  all  effected  by  the  word  of 
trnth  or  the  Gospel  of  BalvaŁion  gaining  an  entrance 
into  the  mind  through  dirine  fceaching,  su  as  to  possess 
the  nnderstandiiig,  subdue  the  wiU,  and  reign  io  the  af- 
fections.  In  a  word,  it  is  faith  working  by  lorę  that 
constitutes  the  new  creatnre  or  regenerate  roan  (Gal.  v, 
6 ;  1  John  v,  1-5).  Segeneration,  tben,  is  the  recoyery 
of  the  morał  image  of  God,  and  conseąuently  of  spirita- 
al  Itfe,  to  a  soul  preyiously  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere  penitent  to  believe 
the  Gospel  and  receire  Christ  as  his  only  Sariour. 
This  graciooa  work  is  in  aocordanoe  both  with  the  char- 
acter  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  the  oonstitution  of 
man ;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done  to  any  physical, 
intellectual,  or  morał  law  or  modę  of  action  in  human 
natore.  The  change  is  prodaced  in  the  will,  or  heart, 
that  is,  in  the  morale  and  not  the  natnral,  faculties  of 
the  sooL  As  deprayity  is  wholly  in  the  will  and  heart, 
the  sottroe  and  seat  of  all  morał  action,  the  divine  oper- 
ation  consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and  communicat- 
ing  a  change  of  Tiews,  with  a  relish  for  the  things  of 
the  Spirit.  As  justification  places  us  in  a  new  rdcttion 
to  God,  so  regeneration  prodaces  m  us  a  new  gtate  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying  in  infancy,  they, 
of  ooarse,  need  regeneration  to  fit  them  for  the  etemał 
worłd.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  oonceiring 
that  they  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Tirtue 
of  Christ*8  death,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are 
deprayed,  in  oonsequenoe  of  Adamus  transgression ;  the 
disposition  to  sin  is  remoyed,  the  disposition  to  hoUness 
is  implanted,  and  thus  their  salvation  is  secured.  The 
eyidences  of  regeneration  are  oonyiction  of  sin,  holy 
sorrow,  deep  humility,  knowledge,  faith,  repentance, 
loye,  and  deyotedness  to  God*s  glory.  The  properties 
of  it  are  these:  1.  It  is  a  receptiye  work,  and  herein  it 
differs  from  conyersion.  In  regeneration  we  receiye 
from  God ;  in  conyersion  we  are  actiye  and  tum  to  him. 
2.  It  is  a  powerful  work  of  God*s  gjace  (Eph.  iii,  8). 
8.  It  is  an  instantaneous  act,  for  there  can  be  no  medi- 
um betwe^n  life  and  death;  and  here  it  differs  from 
sanctification,  which  b  progressiye.  4.  It  is  a  complete 
act,  and  perfect  in  its  kind ;  a  change  of  the  whole  man 
(2  Cor.  y,  17).  5.  It  is  a  great  and  important  act,  both 
as  to  its  aathor  and  effects  (Eph.  ii,  4, 5).  6.  It  is  an  in- 
temal  act,  not  consisting  in  bare,  outward  forms  (Ezek. 
xxxyi,  26,  27).  7.  Ylsible  as  to  its  effects  (1  John  iii, 
14).  8.  Delightful  (1  Pet.  i,  8).  9.  Neoessary  (John 
iii,  3).     See  0>NyERSiON ;  New  Birth. 

Our  Lord  in  one  instance  (MatL  xix,  28)  uses  the 
term  regeneration  for  the  resurrection  state.  Aocord- 
ingly,  Dr.  Campbell  tianslates  it "  the  renoyation,"  and 
remarks  that  the  relation  is  here  to  the  generał  state 
of  things  in  the  futurę  world,  where  all  things  will  be- 
come  new.     See  New  Crbation  ;  Restitution. 

REGENERATION  BY  WATER.  In  our  Lord*s  dis- 
course  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii)  occurs  this  remarkable 
statement :  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God/'  This 
coupłing  of  water-baptism  with  spiritual  regeneration 
as  an  essentiał  condition  to  Cłuistian  priyilege  has  oc- 
casioned  considerable  difficulty  to  expo8itors,  oontiroyer- 
Bialists,  and  pious  inquirer8.  A  yiew  of  the  entire  eon- 
text  is  important  u  a  preliminaiy  to  the  just  interpre- 
tation  of  this  passage. 

Nicodemus  sought  a  priyate  interyiew  with  Jesus, 
eyidently  for  the  sincere  purpose  of  Information  as  to 
the  Great  Teacher^s  doctrine.  Waiying  all  oompli- 
mentary  prefaces,  Jesus  at  once  propounds  the  one  es- 
sentiał condition  of  discipleship— namely,  the  new  birth. 
I^codemus  finds  two  difficulties  in  this— first,  in  his  age^ 
uid,  secondly,  in  the  phyncal  paradox  itself.  The  latter 
pen>lexity  eyidently  aroee  from  his  understanding  the 
nquirement  in  a  liUral  sense.  It  is  not  so  elear  wheth- 
cr  the  former  difficulty  is  but  the  same  expres8ed  in 
Bnother  form  or  an  entirely  different  one — ^namely,  the 
bazdałiip  of  demanding  a  leligioua  cliange  in  a  person 


of  snch  a  oonfirmed  itanding  as  himself.  In  favor  of 
the  latter  yiew  are  adduced  the  traditionary  allusions 
to  the  baptism  of  proselytes  to  Judaism  (which,  how- 
eyer,  do  not  yery  oertainly  establlsh  that  custom,  or,  at 
least,  its  special  significance),  and  especially  the  bap- 
tism by  John  (which  excited  no  surprise,  showing  that 
its  significance  was  readily  understood);  but  there  is 
little  or  no  eyidenoe  that  these  or  any  similar  Judaic 
lustrations  were  currently  designated  by  the  peculiar 
terms  here  employed,  yiwridrivai  avu>^cv,  bom  from 
abovey  or  bom  agam,  See  Prosełytb.  But,  howeyer 
this  may  luiye  been,  it  is  plain  that  Nicodemus  was 
chiefly  stumbled  by  the  apparent  neoessity  of  under- 
standing the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  stńctly  literał  or  ph3r»- 
icał  sense.  Hence  our  Lord  explain8  that  not  a,/2e«Afy, 
but  a  spiritucdj  birth  is  meant,  and  he  repeats  this  dis- 
tinction  in  yaried  form  (the  ^  water^'  and  "  Spirit*'  of 
yer.  5  respectiyeły  oorresponding  to  and  being  further 
interpreted  by  '"hesh"  and  "Spirit"  in  yer.  6).  This 
senres  to  show  that  the  expres8ion  "bom  of  water" 
(yiwfldrivai  ii  ^iaroc)  has  reference,  not  to  a  spirit- 
ual purification,  but  to  a  physicał  abłution ;  that  is,  to 
personał  baptism,  snch  as  Nicodemus  was  already  fa- 
miliar  with,  and  such  as  was  to  be  instituted  by  Cbrbt 
himself.  (We  discard  as  precarious  and  offensiye  an 
interpretation  which  we  haye  heard  propounded  of 
this  expre8SLon  as  referring  to  the  temen  nrik,  baatd 
upon  the  alleged  use  of  D^C  in  that  sense  in  Isa.  xlyiii, 
1;  for  that  signification  is  not  well  established  any- 
where,  eyen  in  Hebrew,  much  less  in  the  Aramaie, 
which  it  is  assumed  that  Christ  here  spoke,  and  certain- 
ly  not  in  the  Greek  by  which  the  conyersation  is  rep- 
resented.)  The  only  reał  difficulty  to  us  in  the  pas- 
sage arises  from  the  conjunction  of  baptism  and  regen- 
eration aa  being  both  iequisite  in  the  case ;  thus  g^ying 
apparent  countenanoe  to  the  dogma  of  baptismał  regen- 
eration, or,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine  tłuit  baptism  is  e»- 
sential  to  a  Christianie  aoceptance  with  God.  This 
difficulty  is  relieyed  by  the  fołłowing  oonsiderationa 
drawn  from  the  passage  itself  and  from  others  parałlel 
with  it: 

1.  The  principał  stress  is  laid  by  Christ  upon  the  seo- 
ond  part  of  the  requirement — namely,  the  spiritual  birth. 
Ttiis  is  eyident  from  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
baptism  in  yers.  6  and  8. 

2.  The  łanguage  of  yer.  5  can,  at  most,  only  mean 
that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  both  essentiał,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  degree; 
oertainly  not  that  they  are  identical,  nor  that  one  im- 
plies  the  other.  The  phraseology  positiyely  forbids 
such  a  confusion  of  the  two. 

8.  The  association  here  of  baptism  with  a  spiritual 
change  is  no  morę  emphatic  than  in  seyerał  other  pas- 
sages  siroilarly  laying  down  the  conditions  of  Christian- 
ity — e.  g.  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them"  (Matt. 
xxyiii,  19) ;  "  He  that  belieyeth  and  is  baptized  shałl 
be  sayecr  (Mark  xyi,  16;  but  notę  the  omission  in  the 
clause  fołłowing, "  He  that  belieyeth  not  shall  he  damn- 
ed") ;  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  eyery  one  of  you"  (Acts 
ii,  38);  **Ańae  and  be  iMiptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins"  (xxii,  16). 

4.  Our  Lord  himself  dispensed  with  baptism  in  the 
admission  of  at  least  one  member  into  his  kingdom, 
namely,  the  dying  thief  (Lukę  xxiii,  42, 48> 

6.  Cbrist  certainly  does  mean  to  attach  importance 
to  water-baptism  as  an  initiatiye  rite  into  his  Church 
or  kingdom.  The  body  of  belieyers  exist8  under  two 
aspects,  the  yisible  and  the  inyisibłe— the  outward  or 
nominał,  and  the  inward  or  reał.  Baptism  is  as  imper- 
atiye  a  mark  of  admission  to  the  former  as  spiritoal 
new  birth  is  to  entrance  into  the  latter.  In  order  to 
fulł  reoognition  as  a  member  of  both,  the  two  acts  are 
truły  essentiaL  This  doctrine,  which  orthodox  eccłeai- 
astics  haye  ałways  maintained,  is  thus  strictly  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  text  in  ąuestion. 

On  the  dogma  of  baptismał  regeneration,  see  the  Bp- 
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Uiotheea  Sacra,  Aprtl,  1876 ;  Prot,  Epiac  Quar,  Reo.  Oct 
1860;  Meth,  Quar.  Bev.  Oct.  1854. 

Regensburg.    See  Ratisbon. 

Reggio,  IsAAC  Samuel,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  born 
Aug.  15, 1784,  at  Gorz,  in  Illyria.  As  the  son  of  a  rabbi, 
he  receiyed  a  tborough  Jewisb  education,  and  witb  bis 
brilliant  powers  be  soon  became  master  of  Jewisb  litera- 
turę, and  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  He- 
brew.  His  talcnts  and  famę  secured  for  bim  tbe  ap- 
pointment  to  the  professorship  of  matbcmatics  at  the 
Lyceum  when  Illyria  became  a  French  proyince.  He 
succeedcd  his  father  in  the  rabbinate  of  his  native  place, 
and  died  Aug.  29, 1855.  Of  his  many  writings,  we  men- 
tion,  D^^arn  ^tJ  m\7\  ncKtt,  a  treatise  on  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  inoorporated  in  the  Intro- 
duction  to  tbe  PenUteuch  (Yienna,  1818) :— HlID  O 
ta'^MbK,  colla  Traduzione  Italiana  ed  un  Comento  Ehrto, 
an  Italiąn  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  witb  a  He- 
brew  commcntary  and  a  most  elaborate  introduction, 
in  which  he  gires  an  account  of  148  Ilebrew  exposi- 
tions  of  the  Pentateuch  of  various  ages  (ibid.  1821,  5 
yols.  8vo):— On  the  NfceasUy  of  havinff  a  Theohgical 
Seminary  in  Italy,  written  in  Italian  (Yenice,  1822) ;  in 
con8equence  of  which  the  Collegium  Habbmicum  was 
opened  at  Padną  in  1829,  for  which  he  had  drawn  up 
the  con8titution:--nx^Ł'łO'łb''fcni  niinn,  Rtligion 
andPhUosophy  (Yienna,  1827)  i—%.  disąuisition,  Whether 
Philosophy  is  in  Oppotition  to  Tradition,  n*1inn  Di( 
nb3pn-bx  naann  (Leipsic,  1840) :— //  Libro  d'  Isaia, 
Yertione  Poeticafatta  suW  Originak  Testo  Ebraico  (Yi- 
enna, 1831): — a  historico-critical  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  entitled  inO»  nba«-b«  nnfiC  (ibid. 
1841).  Besides  these,  Reggio  wrote  numerous  treatises 
on  yarious  points  connected  witb  tbe  Hebrew  Script- 
ures  and  literaturę  in  the  differcnt  Jewisb  periodicals. 
See  Fnrst,  Bibi,  Jud.  iii,  189-142 ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
logus  Libr,  Ilebr.  in  Biblioth,  Bodl,  col.  2185-2187;  Gei- 
ger, Leo  da  Modma  (Breslau,  1856),  p.  57-68;  id.  Nach- 
gelassene  SchriJ^en  (Berlin,  1875),  ii,  272;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenih.  u. »,  Secten,  iii,  846 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  Israeli- 
ten,  p.  534;  Zunz,  IHe  Momtłfinge  de»  Kalenderjahrta 
(Berlin,  1872;  English  transl.  bv  the  Rer.  a  Pick  in 
the  Jewish  Messenger,  N.  Y.  1874-75).     (B.  P.) 

Regina  Cooli  (Lat.  for  Queen  afheaven\  an  appel- 
lation  often  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  Juno, 

Region-round-about,  the  (?)  irepix«»poc)*  This 
term  had  perhaps  originally  a  morę  precise  and  inde- 
pendent meaning  than  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  the  A.  Y. 
to  possess.  It  is  used  by  the  Sept.  as  the  cquivalent  of 
the  singular  Hebrew  word  hak-kikkar  C^SSH,  literally 
*'  the  ronnd"),  a  word  the  topographical  application  of 
which  is  not  elear,  bat  which  seems  in  its  earliest  oc- 
cnrrences  to  denote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in 
which  Btood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
five  "  cities  of  the  Cicair"  (Gen.  xiii,  10-1 2 ;  xix,  17, 25, 
28,  29;  Deut.  xxxiv,  3).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  23;  1  Kingsvii,46;  2  Chroń,  iv,  17 ;  Neh.iu,22; 
xii,  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that  vipi- 
X^poc  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5  and 
Lukę  iii,  3  it  denotes  tbe  populous  and  flourishing  re- 
gion which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and  its  de- 
pendencies  in  the  Jordan  valley,  endosed  in  the  ampbi- 
theatre  of  the  hills  of  Quarantana,  a  densely  populated 
region,  and  iniportant  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tincŁ  section  of  Palestine — "  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  aU 
the  arronduaenient  of  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii,  5;  also  Lukę 
vii,  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gennesaret, 
a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  being  cnclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  bills 
of  Ilattin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water  of  the  lakę, 
as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it 
in  bciug  very  thickly  populated  (Matt.  xiv,  35 ;  Mark 
Ti,  55;  Lukę  vi,  37;  vii,  17). — Smith.    It  is  perhaps 


nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  Arabie  appdUtioa  of 
the  Gh6r,    See  Topoobaphicał  Tebms. 

Regionaril,  one  of  tbe  three  classes  of  snbdeaoons 
at  Romę,  appointed  in  the  llth  centnry,  and  eropk>yed 
in  various  occupations  in  the  seyeral  regionu  or  districts 
of  that  citv.  The  other  classes  werc  called  Palatiki 
(q.  V.)  and  Station^ihii  (q.  v.). 

Regla,  Jean  Baptimte  de,  a  French  Jesuit  and  i^e- 
ographer,  was  bom  at  Istres,  in  Proven(^  aboiit  1665, 
and  was  scnt  as  a  missionar}'  to  China  about  1700.  His 
Bcientific  attainments  gained  bim  a  place  at  conrt  and 
the  favor  of  tbe  emperor  Hang-he,  who,  in  1707,  placed 
bim  at  the  bead  of  a  commlssion  of  Jesuits  to  make  a 
sunrey  and  draw  up  a  map  of  the  Chinese  empire.  His 
labors  were  interrupted  in  1724  when  the  emperor 
Yung-ching  proscribed  the  Christian  religion.  He  wrote 
a  fuli  bistory  of  bis  labors,  a  condensation  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Du  Halde*s  Dhcription  de  la  ChinŁ.  He 
translated  into  Latin  the  YVŁ'king,  edited  by  Jnlius 
Mohl  (Stuttgart  and  TUbingen,  1834,  2  Tol8.>  Tbe 
MS.  is  in  tbe  National  Librair,  Paris. 

Regiatera.    See  Dipttcbs. 

Regiatera  op  Ordination  were  fint  ordered  to  be 
preseryed  in  1237  in  the  bishop'8  hoose  or  in  tbe  cathe- 
dra!. 

Regiatera,  Parish,  were  required  to  be  kept  as  a 
record  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  1538  by 
Cromwell,  by  the  ruyal  injunctions  of  1547,  and  tbe  7Qth 
Canon  of  1603. 

Regium  Donum,  a  sum  of  money  annually  al- 
lowed  by  goverament  to  dissenting  ministers.  It  orig- 
inated  in  a  donation,  madę  in  the  way  of  royal  bounty, 
by  George  II,  in  the  year  1723,  consisting  of  £500,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  assisting  first  of  all  the 
widows,  and  afterwards  either  ministers  or  their  widowi 
who  wanted  help.  The  first  motion  for  it  was  madę  hy 
Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  bad  for  some  tiroe  been  were- 
tary  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  approved  by  lonl 
Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpoie, 
chancellor  of  the  excbequer,  who  entered  readily  into 
the  measure  because  the  Dissenters  proved  tbemselrcs 
verv  friendly  to  the  bouse  of  Branswick,  and  be  wished 
to  reward  them  for  their  loyalty.  When  the  money 
was  paid,  a  strict  charge  was  given  that  the  matter 
sbould  be  kept  ver>'  secret.  Some  few  years  after,  the 
sum  was  ralśed  to  £850  half-yearly;  and  at  present, 
though  no  longer  a  regium  donum,  it  is  still  annually 
granted  by  Parliament,  amounting  to  about  £5000,  but 
including  the  relief  granted  to  "  Poor  French  refugee 
clergy,  poor  French  I^testant  laity,  and  sundry  email 
charitable  and  other  allowances  to  tbe  poor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin*8-in-the-Fields,  and  others.**— Buck,  Theol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

REGIUM  DONUM,  Irish,  a  pecuniarr  grant,  voted 
annually  by  the  British  Parliament,  out  of  the  national 
exchequer,  to  aid  certain  bodies  of  Presby terians  in  Ire- 
land  by  providing  stipends  for  their  ministers.  Tbia 
grant,  which  now  amounts  to  about  £40,000  a  year,  u 
divided  among  Bix  differcnt  bodies  of  Presbyterians, 
viz. :  1.  Tbe  General  Assembly,  oompńsing  the  two  bod- 
ies formerly  known  as  the  SynoŃl  of  Ulster  and  the  S^-nod 
of  Seceders.  2.  Tbe  Secession  Synod.  3.  Tbe  Remon- 
strants,  or  Unitańan  Synod  of  Ulster.  4.  The  Preeby- 
terv  of  Antrim.  5.  The  Svnod  of  Munster,  Unitarian. 
6.  The  Presbytery  of  Munster,  orthodox.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I  Presbyterianism  was  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  under  tbe  mild  sway  of  Usber  their  dcigy- 
men  became  incumbents  of  parisbes,  and  werc  permitted 
to  enjoy  tithcs  and  other  emoluments.  But  after  tbe 
accession  of  Charles  II  they  were  wbolly  dependent  upon 
their  iiocks.  In  1672  the  king  gave  Sir  Arthur  Fortics 
£600  to  be  divided  among  them.  William  Ul  issued 
an  order,  June  19,  1690,  authorizing  the  payment  of 
£1200  to  Patrick  Adair  and  Bix  other  clergymen.  In 
tbe  foUowing  year  this  bounty  was  removed  from  the 
customS)  and  madę  payable  out  of  tbe  Irish  excbeqaer« 
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Such  was  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Segium  Donam  in  its  pres- 
ent  pennanent  cbaracter.  There  waa  this  important 
cbange  madę,  however:  the  power  of  allocating  thc 
amount  was  taken  from  the  trustees  and  transferred  to 
the  lord  lieutenant.  In  1831  the  grant  was  placed  on 
the  IrUh  misceilaneous  estimates,  and  in  1838  the  clas- 
sification  principle  was  abandoned,  and  £75  Irish  cur- 
rency  was  promised  to  erery  minister  connected  with 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod,  with  the 
proviso  (1840)  that  he  was  to  reoeire  at  least  £35  of 
yearly  stipend.  Tbe  amount  required  was  increasing  at 
the  ratę  of  £400  a  year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
congregations.  The  Kegium  Donnm  was  withdrawn  by 
the  act  of  1869,  which  came  into  force  Jan.  1, 1871,  dis- 
endowing  tbe  Irish  Episcopal  Church. — Eadie,  Ecdes. 
Cychp,  s.  V. 

Regiofl,  tbe  Latinized  name  of  Urban  Konig^  a 
leamed  tbeologian,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  also  an  in- 
fluential  promotcr  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  bom  in 
1490  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  resident 
at  Langenargcn,  near  Lakę  Constance.  At  the  age  of 
seyenteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Unirersity  of  Fri- 
bourg  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  by  his  appUcation 
and  prog^ress  won  the  favor  of  his  professors;  but  an 
injudiciouB  defence  of  the  dlsputations  of  John  Eck, 
later  the  noted  opponent  of  Luther,  led  to  bis  suspension 
from  the  uniyersity  and  to  bis  8ubsequent  removal  to 
Basie.  After  a  brief  sojoum  in  Basie,  be  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  tbe  Univeruty  of  In- 
golstadt,  where  Eck  was  likewise  employed  as  professor 
of  theology,  and  where  a  circle  of  bumanists  were  then 
striving  to  bring  the  classics  into  honor.  Regins  dis- 
tinguished  himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  a  laurel  crown  in 
recognition  of  his  seryices,  and  saw  bis  dasses  grow 
continually.  But  bis  success  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
neglect  of  patrons  to  settle  biils  which  be  bad  been 
compelled  to  assuroe  for  their  sons  wbo  were  his  pupils, 
80  that,  in  utter  discouragement,  he  became  a  soldier  in 
tbe  imperial  army — a  situation  from  which  he  was  fort- 
unately  delivered  by  tbe  interference  of  Eck,  wbo  se- 
cured  his  discharge  from  the  army  and  also  tbe  pay- 
ment  of  bis  debts,  as  well  as  an  increased  salary  for  the 
futurę. 

Regins,  howerer,  began  to  dislike  the  studies  in  which 
he  was  engaged^  and  to  manifest  a  growiiig  predilection 
for  theology.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  tbe  Wittenberg  reformatory  moremcnts, 
and  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  evangelical  doctrines 
taught  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  than  in  scbolasti- 
cism.  Tbe  consequence  was  a  growing  coolncss  be- 
tween  Eck  and  himself,  which  led  him  to  seek  a  release 
from  the  university.  The  influence  of  John  Faber, 
vicar-general  of  the  see  of  Constance,  and  a  book  writ- 
ten  by  himself,  entitled  De  DigrUłate  Sacerdołum,  recom- 
mended  him  to  bishop  Hugo  of  Constance,  and  secured 
from  that  prelate  the  appointment  of  episcopal  vicar  in 
fpiritualibtA,  A  year  later  he  was  madę  doctor  of  the- 
ology (1520),  and  appointed  preacher  at  the  Augsburg 
cathedral.  His  ev«ngelical  attitude  excited  the  oppo- 
sition  of  the  papai  party  against  him,  and  compelled 
his  removal;  but  he  soon  retumed,  and  labored  with 
great  energy  for  the  exten8ion  of  the  cvangelical  doc- 
trines, from  1522  to  1530,  by  presenting  them  to  the 
people  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Ann^s  Church, 
and  by  disputations  and  oontroveraial  writings.  Luther 
came  to  regard  him  as  the  principal  supporter  of  evan- 
gelicalism  in  Suabia,  while  Eck  charged  him  with  black 
ingratitude,  and  persecuted  him  with  passionatc  batred 
and  malicious  cunning.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
bittemess  of  such  experiences  that  he  concluded  to  im- 
itate  the  example  of  other  Reformers  and  establish  for 
himself  the  refuge  of  a  home.  He  married  Anna  Weiss- 
brUck,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  wbo  sustained  him  faith- 
fully  while  be  liTed,  and  by  whom  he  became  tbe  father 
of  tbirteen  cbildren. 

Tbe  famę  of  Regios  bad  in  tbe  meantime  become  so 


estended  that  bis  counsel  and  aid  were  frequently  songbt 
even  by  distant  cities  and  countries.  Duke  Ernest  of 
LUneberg,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  urged  him  to  assist 
in  introducing  the  Reformation  into  that  territory,  and 
Regius  pledged  his  seryices  to  that  cnd,  removing  to 
Celle,  and  assuming  tbe  functions  of  cuurt  preacher. 
He  was  soon  appointed  generał  superintendent  over  tbe 
wbole  duchy,  and  in  that  position  was  enabled,  by  judi- 
cious  counscls  and  restless  acti%'ity,  to  rapidly  advance 
thc  interests  of  the  Reformation.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  superseding  the  Romish  clergy  and  their  seryices 
with  an  eyangelical  ministry  and  worship,  in  improying 
the  schools  and  gj^mnasia  of  the  country,  and  also  in  es- 
tablishing  the  infant  Church  on  a  legał  foundation,  and 
in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  mon- 
asteries  to  the  use  of  tbe  Church  and  of  schools.  A  cali 
to  return  to  Augsburg  at  tbis  time  (1532)  was  declined, 
and  bis  life  was  thenceforward  spent  in  the  scryice  of 
the  prince  and  people  of  the  duchy  of  LUneberg,  thougb 
be  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  introduction  and  derelop- 
roent  of  Protestantism  in  other  places :  e.  g.  the  oounty 
of  Hoya,  the  cities  of  Hildesheim,  Hanoyer,  Brunswick, 
Minden,  and  Horter,  the  territory  of  Scliaumburg,  etc. 
He  also  responded  to  the  request  of  count  Enno  for 
eyangelical  preachers  by  sending  Mardn  Ondermark 
and  Mattbias  GUnderich  to  East  Friesland.  He  ranks, 
accordingly,  as  one  of  the  leading  Reformers  in  Nortb 
Germany.  In  1537  he  aocompanied  duke  Ernest  to  tbe 
conyention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  Smalcald  Arii' 
des;  in  1538  he  was  present  at  tbe  Conyention  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1540  at  Hagenau,  where  an  abortiye  at- 
teropt  at  reconciliation  between  the  papai  and  the  eyan- 
gelical parties  was  madę,  and  where  the  king,  Ferdinand, 
issued  a  decree  for  a  religious  conferenoe  at  Wonna. 
Pbysical  inability  preyented  Regius  from  participating 
in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  latter  diet.  A  seyere  cold  in- 
curred  on  his  return  from  Hagenau  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous  sickness,  and  on  May  23, 1541,  be  ended  his  use- 
ful  life.  The  yeneration  of  his  contemporaries  proyed 
his  worth. 

In  appearance,  Regius  was  a  man  of  medium  beigbt 
and  spare  and  delicate  flgure,  easy  and  yet  resolute  in 
his  bearing,  and  characterized  by  an  air  of  intelligenoe 
and  morał  eamestness.  His  writings  breathe  tbe  same 
Christian  spirit  which  belonged  to  bis  personality.  They 
number  ninety-seyen  different  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished  at  Nuremberg  in  1562,  tbe  German  in  four  parta, 
and  the  Latin  in  three.  His  esegetical  works  deserye 
attention  on  acconnt  of  their  practical  aim,  and  tbe 
tborougbness  and  skill  with  which  tbe  sense  of  Script- 
ure  is  deyeloped  in  them ;  and,  in  addition,  the  foUow- 
ing  are  worthy  of  notę :  Formułas  guadam  caute  et  ciłra 
Scandalum  Loguendi  de  PracipuU  Christiana  Doctrinat 
Locis  (1535),  which  bas  almost  reached  the  position  of  a 
symbolical  book: — Całechismus  Minor  (1536),  and  Cct- 
techismus  Major  (1537),  which  are  peciUiar  in  that  the 
ąuestions  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
answers  are  assigned  to  the  teacher: — Erfcldrung  der 
zwdlf  Ariikel  des  christlicken  Giauberts  (1523);  and 
others,  among  them  seyeral  books  on  Church  discipline, 
which  haye  been  often  reprinted. 

Literaturę, — Tbe  writings  of  Urban  Regius  himself 
contain  sources  respecting  his  life,  as  does  also  the  Vita 
Urhani  Regii^  etc.,  wńtten  by  his  son  Ernest.  Comp. 
also  Bertram,  Rejf.-  u,  Kirchenkisł,  d,  Stadt  LUneberg 
(1719);  Meier,  Re/.-Gesch,  d.  Stadt  Hannover  (1730); 
I^uenstein,  łJildesheim  ReformationshiUoria  (1720); 
GeiTken,  Dr,  Urh,  Regius,  seine  WcM  zum  ersten  Hantb. 
Superintendenten,  etc. ;  Scblegel,  Kirchenr-  u.  Re/,'Gesch, 
V,  NorddeutschL  (Hanoyer,  1828),  roi.  ii ;  Hayemann, 
Gesch,  d,  lAoide  Braunschweig  und  Lunelnirg  (Gotting. 
1855),  yol.  ii ;  HeimbUiger,  Urbanus  Regius,  etc.  (Hamb. 
and  Gotha,  1851) ;  Hagen,  Deutschkmds  lit,  u,  reL 
YerhaUnisse  im  Ref,-ZeitaUer  (Erlangen,  1841-44) ;  Uhl- 
hom,  Urban  Regius  im  A  bendmahlsstreUe,  in  tbe  Jakrb, 
f,  deutsche  Theologie  (1860),  voL  v,  No.  1.  —  Herzog, 
Real-Encghlop,  a.  y. 
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RegiOB  Codejc.    See  Parib  Mamusgbift. 

Regnum,  a  name  for  the  tian  or  diadem  of  the 
popes,  encircled  with  three  crowns.  IŁ  is  (says  Innocent 
III,  cir.  1200)  the  imperial  crown,  representing  the  pope'8 
power  afl  plenary  and  abaolute  over  all  the  faithfid.  Ac- 
oording  to  some  authors,  Hormiadas  fint  wore  a  crown 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  aa  a  mark  of  fealty  by  the 
emperor  Anastaaiua,  to  whom  Clovi8  had  presented  it  in 
650,  while  some  refer  it  to  a  gift  of  Constantine  to  pope 
Sylve8ter.  At  tho  entrance  of  a  church  the  pope,  when 
borne  on  his  litter,  laid  aside  the  regnum  and  put  on  a 
precions  mitrę,  but  resumed  the  former  when  he  left 
the  building.  Paul  II  madę  a  new  regnum,  and  enriched 
it  with  precious  Stones,  when  its  use  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant.  At  first  it  was  a  tali  round  or  conical  cap,  end- 
ing  in  a  round  bali,  and  wreathed  with  a  single  gold 
crown,  representing  regal  and  temporal  power.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  llth  centnry.  In  the  9th  century,  on 
mosaics,  Nicholas  I  is  represented  wearing  two  circles, 
the  lower  labelled  ''The  crown  of  the  kingdom,  from 
God^s  hand,"  and  the  upper  inscribed  '*  The  crown  of 
empire,  from  St  Peter*8  hand.**  Boniface  YIII  (1294- 
1803)  added  a  second  or  spiritual  crown,  while  Benedict 
XII  (1S34),  others  say  John  XII  or  Urban  Y,  contrib- 
ated  the  third  coronet  of  sacerdotal  soyereignty,  and 
about  that  time  the  ornament  assumed  an  oval  Torm,  and 
was  no  longer  straight-sided.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  wears  two  crowns  on  the  tiara.  On  putting  on 
the  tiara,  the  cardinal-deacon  says  to  the  pope,  ^  Re- 
ceive  the  tiara,  adomed  with  three  crowns,  and  know 
that  thon  art  father  of  kings  and  princes,  the  ruler  of 
the  world."  The  crowns  represent  the  three  realms  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  purgatory,  according  to  Baur;  but  as 
Jewel  explains  it,  the  three  diyisions  of  the  earth — 
Europę,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Pope  Adrian  YFs  effigy  at 
Yiterbo  bas  no  crowns  on  the  tiara. — ^Walcott,  Sac  Ar^ 
duieoL  8.  y.    See  Tiaba. 

Regtila  Fidfii    See  Faith,  Rułb  of. 

Regular  Canona  (Lat.  Canonici  RegtdareSf  canons 
bound  by  rule),  the  name  given,  after  the  reform  intro- 
duced  into  the  system  of  cathedral  dergy  in  the  llth 
century,  to  the  members  of  those  canonicid  bodies  wbich 
adopted  that  reform.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  ''secular  canons,"  who  oontinued  escempt 
from  rule,  and  who  are  represented  down  to  modem 
times  by  the  canons,  prebendaries,  and  other  members 
of  cathedral  chapters,  in  those  churches  in  which  the 
fuli  cathedral  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
maintained.  The  rules  of  the  regular  canons  being  Ta- 
rioudy  modified  in  dtfferent  <K>untrie8  and  ages,  a  vari- 
ety  of  religious  orders  arose  therefrom — Augustinians, 
Premonstratenstans,  etc  —  Chamberia  Encychp,  a.  v. 
See  Camoks,  Regular. 

Regular  Clerks  are  modem  religiouA  orders  fonnd- 
ed  for  preaching,  medicine,  or  education.  The  principal 
are  the  Theatines  (q.  v.),  founded  by  Paul  lY,  and  the 
Oratorians  (q*vO)  iQ8tituted  in  1550  by  Philip  Neri,  of 
Florence. 

Regulan  or  Regalftrda.  During  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  it  was  not  customary  to  place  monks,  as  such, 
on  an  eąual  footing  with  the  dergy,  nor  were  they  re- 
garded  as  part  of  the  derical  body  until  the  lOth  centu- 
ry. Before  this  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  rdigioH  ot  regidarea,  and  aflerwards  a  distinction 
was  carcfully  madę  between  deHci  »aculare»t  L  e.  parish 
priests,  and  those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
Bouls,  and  ckrici  rtgulare*^  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  mo- 
nastic  orders.  This  name  was  applied  to  the  latter  be- 
cause  they  were  bound  to  live  according  to  oertain  nUes 
{regultz), — Riddle,  Chriitian  A  niig. 

Rehabi^ah  (Heb.  Rechabyah\  lTW^,en!argedhy 

Jehovah ;   also,  in  the  prolonged  form,  Rechabya'hu, 

sinjąn'!,  l  Chron.  xxiv,  21 ;  xxvi,  25;  Sept.  'Paafiid  or 

"^aaPiaCf  v.  r.  'Pa/3ia  or  *Pa/3iac),  the  only  son  of  £11- 


eser,  aon  of  Moaea;  bimself  the  father  of  many  sons  (1 
Chron.  xziii,  17),  of  whom  the  ddest  was  Isshiab  (I 
Chron.  xxiv,  21)  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  2d>  RC 
poatl618. 

Rehearse,  in  the  Prayer-book,  is  understood  to  im- 
ply  distinctness  of  ntterance ,  in  opposition  to  a  Iow  and 
hesitating  manner,  as  in  the  catechism— **  Rehearse  the 
articles  of  the  belief.**  Sometimes  the  word  simply  de- 
notes  saying  or  reading,  or  a  recapitulation ;  as  where 
Latimer  remarks  in  a  sermon,  **  I  will  thercfore  make  an 
end,  without  any  rthtanal  or  recital  of  that  which  ia  al- 
ready  said.**— Staunton,  Diet,  oftke  Church,  s.  v. 

Rehfasa,  Carl,  Dr^  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bora  Feb. 
9, 1792,  at  Altdorf,  in  Breisgau.  When  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland,  to  attend  the 
lectures  at  the  Pestalozzi  Institution  there.  Ile  then 
entered  the  lyceum  at  Rastatt,  and  after  due  preparation 
was  enabled  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Heidelbeig 
Uniyersity,  where  he  was  promoted,  Aug.  25,  1834,  as 
doctor  of  philoBophy.  Having  completed  his  studies, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  Jewish  congregation 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 1842.  He  trans- 
lated  into  German  the  &*^*^nn  b,  a  Jewish  ritual  uaed 
for  the  sick,  etc.  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1884).  Be- 
sides,  he  published  a  nnmber  of school-booka.  See  Fursf , 
BUbL  Jud.  iii,  142  sq.;  Kayserling,  Bibiiotheh  fidinAer 
Kanzeiredner,  i,  858  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  BiUiocr,  Hond- 
buch,  p.  115;  Zunz,  Die  Monałstage  des  Kalmderjahrea 
(Berlin,  1872;  EngL  transl.  by  Rev.  R  Pick  in  the  Jetc- 
ith  Messenger y  N.  Y.  1874-75);  AUgemeuie  Zeiłung  da 
Judenihums,  1842,  p.  248.     (K  P.) 

Reliob  (Heb.  Seckob',  SrTl  [twiceOinn,  2  Sam. 
X,  8 ;  Neh.  x,  11  ],  a  street,  from  'iU  width ;  Sept.  'Paa^ 
V.  r.  'Pow/3,  etc),  the  name  of  two  men  and  also  of  three 
plaoes  in  the  north  of  Palesdne. 

1.  The  father  of  the  Hadadezer,king  of  Zobah,wh(im 
David  smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii,  8, 12).  Ra 
antę  1048.  Josephus  {Ani,  vii,  6, 1)  caUs  him  AraSs 
{'Apdoc),  and  the  old  Latin  yersion  Arachus,  The 
name  possibly  had  some  connection  with  the  district 
of  Syria  called  Rehob,  or  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x,  6, 8). 

2.  A  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nebcmiah 
(Neh.  X,  11).    RC.  410. 

3.  The  northera  limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spiea 
who  explored  Canaan  (Numb.  xiii,  21).  It  is  spectfied 
as  being  "  as  men  oome  unto  Hamath,**  or,  as  the  phrase 
is  elsewhere  reudered,  *^at  the  entrance  of  Hamath,"* 
i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  that  name, 
by  which  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bibie  the  great  val- 
ley  of  Lebanon,  the  Bika^ah  of  the  propheta,  and  the 
Bllka'a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  des- 
ignated.  This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  tmproba- 
bility  that  the  spiea  went  farther  than  the  upper  end 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems  to  fix  the  posiUon  of  Rebob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady  and  Banias.  This  is  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  statement  of  Judg.  xviii,  28;  that  Łaish 
or  Dan  (Tdl  d-Kady)  was  "  in  the  valley  that  is  bv 
Beth-rehob."  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  Bik^jRet.  p.  S71) 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  Bunin,  an  ancient  fortress 
in  the  mountains  north-west  of  the  plain  of  Huleh,  the 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  vaUey.  But  sińce  the  namea 
liuheib,  of  a  valley,  and  Z>etr-J2aMa,  of  an  Arab  rtiin,  are 
found  near  B&niaa,  Thomson  (Lomi  and  Booky  i,  391) 
prefers  that  vicinity.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place 
mentioned  under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x,  6, 8,  in  con- 
nection with  Blaacah,  which  was  also  ia  the  apper  dis- 
trict of  the  Huleh.    See  Beth-rehob. 

4.  One  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Aaher  ( Josb.  xix,  28), 
and  which  from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  doee 
proximity  to  Zidun.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or  Ab- 
don,  and  Hammon.  Schwarz,  fitom  some  Jewish  wńter, 
g^yes  it  a  position  seven  and  a  half  milea  east  of  Tyre, 
on  the  river  Leontes;  referring,  perhapa,  to  the  modem 
yillage  Retieh  or  Barzijfth, 
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5.  Aflher  oontained  another  Kehob  (Josh.  xix, 
One  of  Łbe  two  wn  allotted  to  Łhe  Grenhonito  Levite8 
(xxł,  31 ;  1  Chroń,  vi,  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants  retained  poeseasion  (Judg.  i,  31).  The  men- 
tion  of  Aphik  in  Łhis  latter  panage  may  imply  that  tbe 
Behob  lefened  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix,  80.  Thia,  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  {OwmatUcoUj  s.  v. "  Roob**)  confound 
iritb  tbe  Rehob  of  tbe  spies,  and  place  four  Koman  miles 
from  Scytbopolis.  The  place  they  refer  to  Btill  8urvive8 
as  Rehtib^  three  and  a  balf  miles  soutb  of  Beis&n,  bat 
their  Identification  of  a  town  in  that  position  with  one  in 
the  tenitoiy  of  Asber  is  obvioti8ly  inaccurate. — Smith. 
Tbe  Rebob  in  qae8tion  is  possibly  represented  by  tbe 
modem  Tdl  Kurd&ny^  soutb  of  tbe  river  Belas,  near  tbe 
northem  baae  of  which  is  a  village  with  a  perennial 
spring  (Robinson,  Laier  Bib,  Ret,  p.  104). 

Rehobo^am  (Heb.  Rechabdm,  &92n^,  entarger  of 
the  people  [see  £xod.  xxxiv,  24,  and  comp.  tbe  name 
£upv^i}/AOc] ;  Sept.  'Pofiodfi ;  Joeepbus,  *Po/3óafioc, 
Ant,  vii2, 8, 1),  the  only  son  of  Solomon,  by  tbe  Ammonit- 
isb  prinoess  Naamab  (1  Kinga  xiv,  21, 31),  and  his  suc- 
oeaaor  (xi,  43).  Rehoboam's  motber  is  distingniahed 
by  tbe  title  *'  the  (not  *  an,'  as  in  the  A.y.)  Ammonite." 
She  was  tberefore  one  of  tbe  foreign  women  wbom  Sol- 
omon took  into  his  establishment  (xi,  1).  In  the  Sept. 
(1  Kinga  xii,  24,  anaweńng  to  xiv,  31  of  the  Hebrew 
text)  she  is  stated  to  bave  been  the  ''danghter  of  Ana 
(i.  e.  Hanun)  tbe  son  of  Nabaah."  If  this  is  a  transla- 
tion  of  a  statement  which  once  formed  part  of  the  He- 
brew text,  and  may  be  taken  as  autbentic  bistory,  it 
foUows  that  tbe  Ammonitish  war  into  which  Haiiun'8 
insulŁs  had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re- 
alliance.  RebÓboam  was  bom  B.C.  1014,  when  Solomon 
was  but  twenty  years  old,  and  as  yet  unanointed  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  noted  for  the  great  political 
Bchism  which  be  occasioned.  (In  the  foUowlng  account 
we  chiefly  foUow  that  in  Smith^s  Diet,  o/ łhe  Biblf.) 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  per- 
ceive  symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was 
but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Jttdges  (viii,  1 ;  xii,  1)  the  Epbraimites  show  a 
spirit  of  resentful  jeidoasy  when  any  enterpriae  is  un- 
dertaken  withoat  their  concurrence  and  active  partici- 
pation.  From  them  had  sprung  Joshua,  and  afterwards 
( by  bis  place  of  birth )  Samuel  might  be  considered 
theirs;  and  thoogb  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel 
its  firat  king,  yet  it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the 
hoose  of  Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the 
territory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David'8  acccssion 
the  leadersbip  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
tribe.  See  Ephraim,  Tribe  of.  But  Judah  always 
threatened  to  be  a  forroidable  rivaL  During  the  earlier 
history,  partly  from  the  physical  stnicŁure  and  situation 
of  its  territory  (Stanley,  S^pr.  and  PaUsł,  p.  162),  which 
aeduded  it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geo- 
graphical charactor  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [  aee  Judah, 
Tribb  of],  and  even  after  SauYs  death,  apparently 
without  waiting  to  consult  their  brethren, "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah**  (2  Sam.  ii,  4),  while  the  other  tribes  adhered 
to  SauFs  family,  thereby  anticipating  the  finał  disrup- 
tion  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the  nation  perma- 
nently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after  seven  years  of 
disaster  a  reconcUiation  was  forced  upon  the  contending 
parties;  David  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Israel,  and 
8oon  after,  by  fixing  bis  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bring- 
ing  the  tabernacle  there,  be  transferred  from  Ephraim 
the  gieatness  which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the 
ancient  capital  and  to  Shilob  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worahip.  In  spito  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
K^ttt  peraonal  popularity  among  the  Epbraimites,  and 
to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special  favor  (1 
Chroo.  xii,  80;  xxvii,  10,  14),  yet  this  rouaed  the 
Jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to  the  revolt  of 


Absalom  (q.  v.).  £ven  after  that  perilooa  crisia  was 
paaaed,  the  old  rivalry  broke  ont  afresh  and  almost  led 
to  another  insarrection  (2  Sam.  xx,  1,  etc  [comp.  Psa. 
lxxviii,  60,  67,  eto.,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks]). 
Solomon's  reign,  from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppres- 
sions,  aggravated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its 
irreligious  character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked  the  displeasure  of  God.  When  Solomon^s  strong 
band  was  withdrawn,  the  crisis  came  (B.C.  973).  Rebo- 
boam  selected  Shechem  na  tbe  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably.  as  an  act  of  concession  to  tbe  Epbraimites,  and 
perbapa  in  deference  to  the  auggestions  of  thoae  old  and 
wiae  counaellors  of  bis  father  whose  advice  be  after- 
wards unbappily  rejectod.  From  the  present  Hebrew 
text  of  1  Kings  xii  the  exact  details  of  tbe  tranaactions 
at  Shechem  aro  involved  in  a  little  uncertainty.  The 
generał  facta,  indeed,  are  elear.  The  people  demanded 
a  remiasion  of  tbe  aevere  burdena  impoeed  by  Solomon, 
and  Rehoboam  promiaed  them  an  anawer  in  three  daya, 
during  which  time  be  consulted  flrst  his  father^s  coun* 
sellors,  and  then  the  young  men  **  that  wero  grown  up 
with  bim  and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer 
shows  how  greatly  during  Solomon^s  later  years  the 
charactor  of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing  tbe  advice  of  the  eldera  to  ooncUiate  the  people  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  ao  make  them  "bis  ser- 
vants  forever,"  be  retumed  as  bis  reply,  in  the  tme  spirit 
of  an  Eastom  despot,  the  frantic  bravado  of  bis  con- 
tomporaries,  **My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my 
father'8  loina.  ...  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father 
bath  chaatiaed  you  with  whipe,  but  I  will  cbasliae  yoa 
with  acorpiona"  ( L  e.  aoourgea  fumiahed  with  sharp 
pointa;  ao  in  Łditin,  scorpio,  according  to  laidore  [Origg, 
V,  27],  is  '*virga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arouato  vul- 
nerę  in  corpus  infligitur**  [Facciolati,  s.  v.]).  There- 
upon  aroee  the  formidable  aong  of  inaurrection,  beard- 
once  before  when  the  tribea  ąuarrelled  after  David*a  re- 
turn from  the  war  with  Abaalom : 

"  What  portion  hAve  we  in  Dav{df 
Whnt  inherltniice  in  Jeaae^a  son? 
To  your  tonta,  O  Isrnel  P 
Now  aee  to  thy  own  houae,  O  David !" 

Rehoboam  aent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  wbo  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tributo  during  the  reigna  of  bia 
father  and  his  grandfother  (1  Kinga  iv,  6;  2  Sam.  xx, 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebela  to  reaaon,  but  he  waa  atoned  to 
death  by  them,  whereupon  the  king  and  bia  attondanta 
fled  in  hot  hastę  to  Jerusalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  tbe  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in 
these  transactions.  According  to  1  Kings  xii,  3  be  was 
summoned  by  tbe  Epbraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which 
country  he  had  fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam'8  coronation,  and  actual- 
ly  madę  the  speech  in  which  a  remiasion  of  burdens  was 
reąuested.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  to  this  when 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chaptor  that  after  the 
8UCCC8S  of  the  insurrection  and  Kehoboam*s  flight,"  when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they 
sent  and  caUed  bim  unto  the  congregation  and  madę 
him  king."  We  find  in  the  Sept.  a  long  supplement  to 
this  12th  chapter,  possibly  ancient,  containing  fuller  de- 
tails of  Jeroboara's  biography  than  the  Hebrew.  See 
Jeroboam.  In  this  we  read  that  after  Solomon*s  death 
he  retumed  to  his  native  place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim, 
which  he  fortified,  and  rtved  there  ąuietly,  watobing  tbe 
tum  of  events  until  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke 
out,  when  the  Epbraimites  heard  (doubtlem  through  his 
own  agency)  that  be  had  retumed,  and  invitcd  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  aame  aupple- 
mentary  narraŁive  of  the  Sept.  we  might  infer  that  more 
than  a  year  must  have  elapsed  between  Solomon'a  death 
and  Rehoboam'8  Yisit  to  Sbechem,  for,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  former  event,  Jeroboam  leąueated  from  the 
king  of  Egypt  leave  to  return  to  bia  native  country. 
Thia  the  king  tried  to  provent  by  giving  him  bia  aiater- 
in-law  in  maniage ;  but  on  the  birth  of  hia  cbild  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  bia  reąneat,  which  was  then  granted. 
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It  is  probable  tluit  ducing  tbis  year  the  discontent  of 
the  nortbern  tńbes  was  making  itaelf  morę  and  morę 
manifest,  and  tbat  tbis  led  to  Reboboam^s  visit  and  in- 
tended  Inauguration.  Tbe  comparatłve  cbronology  of 
tbe  reigns  determines  tbem  botb  as  beginuing  in  tbis 
year. 

On  Reboboam*s  retom  to  Jerusalem  be  asscmbled  an 
army  of  180,000  men  from  tbe  two  faithful  tribes  of  Ju- 
dab  and  Benjamin  (tbe  latter  transferred  from  tbe  side 
of  Josepb  to  tbat  of  Judab  in  consequence  of  tbe  posi- 
tion  of  David's  capital  witbin  its  borders),  in  tbe  bope 
of  reconąuering  IsraeL  Tbe  expedition,  bowever,  was 
forbidden  by  the  propbet  Sbemaiab,  wbo  assured  tbem 
tbat  tbe  separatioii  of  tbe  Jiingdoms  was  in  accordance 
witb  God'd  wiU  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  Still,  during  Rebo- 
boam'8  lifetime  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and 
Judab  were  never  restored  (2  Cbron.  xii,  15;  1  Kings 
xiv,  80).  Keboboam  now  occupied  bimself  in  strengtb- 
ening  tbe  territories  wbicb  remained  to  bim  by  build- 
ing  a  number  of  fortresses  of  wbicb  the  names  are  given 
in  2  Cbron.  xi,  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of  "  fenced  cities" 
lound  Jerusalem.  Tbe  pure  worsbip  of  God  was  main- 
tained  in  Judab,  and  tbe  Leyites  and  many  pious  Israel- 
ites  from  the  Nortb,  vexed  at  tbe  calf-idolatry  intro- 
duced  bv  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Betbel,  iu  imitation  of 
tbe  Egyptian  worsbip  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in 
the  southem  kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But 
Rehoboam  did  not  cbeck  the  inlroduction  of  beathen 
abominations  into  bis  capitaL  Tbe  lascivious  worsbip 
of  Asbtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  tbe  side  of  tbe 
tnie  religion  (an  inberitance  of  evil  doubtless  left  by 
Solomon),  **  images"  (of  Baal  and  bis  feliow-diyiniUes) 
were  set  up,  and  tbe  worst  immoralities  were  tolerated 
(1  Kings  xiv,  22-24).'  Tbese  evils  were  punisbed  and 
put  down  by  tbe  terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  inva- 
aion.    Sbortly  before  tbis  time  a  cbaiige  in  tbe  ruling 


bouse  bad  occarred  in  Egypt.  Tbe  twenty-&Bt  dynasty 
of  Tauites,  wbose  last  king,  Pisbam  or  Psusenoes,  bad 
been  a  close  ally  of  Solomon  (iii,  1;  Tii,  8;  ix,  16;  x, 
28, 29),  was  sucoeeiled  by  tbe  twenty-second  of  Bubas- 
tites,  wbose  tirst  sovereign,  Sbishak  (Sbeshonk,  Seson- 
cbis,  2ovaaci/i),  was  bimself  connected,  as  we  have  seen, 
witb  Jeroboam.  Tbat  be  was  incited  by  bim  to  attack 
Judab  is  rery  probable.  At  all  event«,  in  tbe  fifth  year 
of  Rehoboam 's  rcign  tbe  country  was  invaded  by  a  bost 
ofKg>'ptian8  and  other  African  nadons,  numbering  1200 
chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast  miscellaneiMifl  mol- 
titude  of  infantry  (B.C.  969).  Tbe  linę  of  fortresaea 
wbicb  protected  Jerusalem  to  tbe  west  and  south  was 
forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Rehoboam  bad 
to  purcbase  an  ignominious  peace  by  delivering  up  all 
tbe  treasures  with  wbicb  Solomon  bad  adomed  the 
Tempie  and  palące,  including  bis  golden  shiclds,  200  <if 
the  larger  and  800  of  the  smaller  size  (x,  16, 17),  M-hich 
were  carried  before  him  wben  be  yisited  tbe  Tempie  in 
State.  We  are  Łold  tbat  after  the  Egyptians  had  r^ 
tired,  his  vain  and  foolisb  successor  comforted  himself 
by  substituting  shields  of  brass,  wbich  were  solemnly 
bonie  before  bim  in  procession  by  tbe  body-guard,  as  if 
notbing  had  been  cbanged  sińce  his  fatber's  time  (EwaU, 
Getchichte  des  Volke»  Jsrael,  iii,  848,  464).  Shisbak^s 
success  is  commemorated  by  sculptuies  discorered  bv 
Cbampollion  on  the  outside  of  the  great  tempie  at  Kar- 
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Portralt  of  Rehoboam.   (From  tbe  Egypllau  moiinmenttt.) 


I     m     d     k     m       •         i      k 

Hleroglyph  of  the  sboTe.    (The  llnal  character,  read  łsA, 
deuoies  a  region  or  country.) 

nak,  where  among  a  long  list  of  captujed  towns  and 
prorinces  occurs  the  name  Judah  Małkah  (kingdom  of 
Judab).  Ił  is  said  tbat  tbe  features  of  tbe  captires  in 
these  sculptures  are  unmistakably  Jewisb  (  Rawlinson, 
IlerodotuSf  ii,  876,  and  Bam^on  LectureSf  p.  126:  Bun- 
sen,  Egypt,  iii,  242).  Aflcr  tbis  great  bumiliation  the 
morał  cuuditinn  of  Judab  seems  to  bave  improved  (i 
Cbron.  xii,  12),  and  tbe  rest  of  Reboboam'8  life  to  faave 
been  unmarkcd  by  any  erents  of  importance.  He  dicd 
B.C.  956,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  baring  «5- 
cended  tbe  throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one  (I  Kinga  xir, 
21 ;  2  Cbron.  xii,  18).  Iu  tbe  addition  to  the  Sept.  al- 
ready  mentioned  (ioserted  after  I  Kings  xii,  24)  we  read 
tbat  be  was  sixteen  years  old  at  bis  accession — a  mis- 
statement  probably  founded  on  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  Chroń.  xiit,  7,  where  be  is  called  "young"  (L  e. 
new  to  his  work,  inexperimced)  and  *' tender ^bearted*^ 
(S^?"'?^^,  tcanting  in  resolution  and  spirity,  He  bad 
eiglłtcen  wives,  Bixty  concubines,  twenty-eigbt  son?, 
and  sixty  daughters.  The  wisest  tbing  recorded  of  him 
in  Scripture  is  tbat  be  refused  to  waste  away  his  son»' 
energies  in  the  wretched  existence  of  an  Eastem  zenaoa, 
in  wbicb  we  roay  infer,  from  bis  belplesaness  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  tbat  be  bad  bimself  been  educated,bat  di«- 
persed  tbem  in  command  of  tbe  new  fonresses  which  be 
bad  built  about  the  a>untry.  Of  his  wives,  Mahalatb, 
Abihail,  and  Maachab  were  all  of  the  royal  bouse  of 
Jesse.  Maachab  be  loved  best  of  al),  and  to  her  soo 
Abijab  be  beqoeathed  his  kingdom.  See  Kiealing,  ffisU 
Rehabeami  (Jena,  1758).    See  Judah,  Kinoix>m  of. 

Re^^hoboth  [many  Reho^botkl  (^Ueh,  Hechobotk', 
msrr^  [once  PlSn'1,Gen,x,  U],  iffiofeplaccs,te.srra^i^ 
as  in  Prov.  i,  20,  etc),  tbe  name  of  three  placea. 

1.  Rehoboth  the  Well  (Sept.  Łvpvx«ifpia ;  Tulg. 
latiłudó),  the  tbird  of  the  series  of  wells  dng  by  Isaac 
in  tbe  Philistines'  territory  (Gen.  xxvi,  22).  He  had 
dug  8everal  wells  before,  bat  was  obliged  to  abandon 
them  in  conseąnence  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Wben  this  one  was  completed  they  did  not 
8trive  for  it,  He  celebrated  bis  tńumpb  and  bestowed 
its  name  on  tbe  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetiy  of  the 
same  naturę  as  tboae  in  wbich  Jaoob^a  witcs  gtfc 
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names  to  bis  successiye  children :  *'  He  called  the  name 
of  it  Rehoboth  (room)  and  said, 

*  Becanse  nnw  Jehovah  hath  madę  room  for  na 
Aud  we  ehall  increase  iu  the  land.* " 

The  name  was  intended  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
patriarch  had  at  length  got  apace  to  rest  in.  Most  of 
the  ancient  yersions  translate  the  word,  though  it  must 
eyidently  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  Isaac  had 
left  the  yalley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent  inbabltants 
before  he  dag  the  well  which  be  thus  commemorated 
(yer.  22).  From  it  be,  in  time,  ^  went  up"  to  Beersbeba 
(yer.  28),  an  eKpression  which  is  always  used  of  motion 
towards  the  land  of  promise.  The  positton  of  Gerar 
bas  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  bat  it  seems  to  haye 
lain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due 
east  of  Beenheba.  In  tbis  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
where,  the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth  sbould  be 
searched  for.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined 
the  eyenta  of  tbis  part  of  Isaac^s  life  to  a  much  nar- 
rower  circle.  The  wells  of  the  patriarcbs  were  shown 
near  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Mar- 
tyr,  and  £usebias  (Reland,  PaUe«L  p.  589) ;  the  Samar- 
itan  yersion  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon ;  Josephus 
{A  ni.  i,  12, 1)  calls  it  «  Gerar  of  Pakatine,"  i.  e.  of  Phi- 
lUtia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  clings  to 
the  spot  BtilL  In  the  wildemess  of  et-Tlh,  aboat  twen- 
ty-three  miles  soutb-west  of  Beersbeba,  is  a  wady  called 
er^Ruhaibehf  in  which  and  on  the  adjoining  heights 
are  remains  of  antiąuity  thus  deecribed  by  Robinson : 
^  In  the  yalley  itself  is  the  ruin  of  a  smali  rough  build- 
ing  with  a  dome,  bailt  in  the  manner  of  a  mo8que.  On 
the  right  of  the  path  is  a  confused  beap  of  hewn  sŁones, 
the  remains  of  a  sąuare  building  of  some  size,  perbaps 
a  tower.  On  Ihe  accliyity  of  the  eastem  bill  we  found 
traoes  of  welU^  a  deep  cistern,  or  rather  cayem,  and  a 
fine  circular  threshing  -  iloor,  eridcntly  antique.  But 
on  ascending  the  bill  on  the  lefl  of  the  yalley  we  wcre 
astonisbed  to  find  ourselyes  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city.  Herę  is  a  leyel  track  of  ten  or  twelye  acres 
in  extent  entirely  and  thickly  coyered  oyer  with  con- 
fused heaps  of  Stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former 
order  remaining  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of 
the  houses,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  The 
houses  were  mostly  smali,  all  solidly  boilt  of  bluish  lime- 
stone,  squared  and  often  hewn  on  the  esterior  surface. 
Many  of  the  dwellings  had  each  its  cistem,  cut  in  the 
Bolid  rock;  and  these  still  remained  quite  entire.  .  .  . 
Once,  as  we  judged  upon  the  spot,  tbis  must  haye  been 
a  city  of  not  less  tban  twelye  or  fifiteen  thousand  inhab- 
•iUnU"  {Bib,  Res.  i,  106).  Tbis  Identification  is  adopted 
by  Rowlands  ( in  Williams,  Holi/  Cify,  i,  465 ),  Yan  de 
Telde  {Memoir,  p.  343),  Stewart  {TaU  and  Khan, 
p.  343),  and  Bonar  {DeseH  of  Sinai,  p.  816).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson could  not  flnd  the  well  itself.  Dr.  Stewart  found 
it  "  regularly  built,  twelye  feet  in  circumference,**  but 
"  completely  filled  up."  Mr.  Rowlands  describes  it  as 
**  an  ancient  well  of  liying  and  good  water." 

2.  Rehoboth  the  City  (Heb.  Rechoboth'  ^Ir,  rhh^ 
^•^5,  i.  e.  Rehoboth  City;  Sept,  'Pow/3w^  iroKic  y.  r. 
Po(D/3taic ;  Yulg.  platea  cimtates ),  one  of  the  four  cit- 
ies  built  by  Assbur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Assbur,  according 
as  tbis  difficult  passage  is  translated.  The  four  were 
Nineyeb,  Rehobotb-ir,  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Nine- 
yeh  and  Calah  (Gen.  x,  11).  It  bas  been  supposed  by 
lecent  oommentators  that  these  four  constituted  one 
grtai  city.  They  argue  that  the  first  name,  Nineceh, 
is  the  chief,  and  that  the  other  three  are  subordinate. 
"  He  built  Nineyeb,  with  (taking  \  not  as  a  copulatiye, 
but  as  the  sign  of  subordination)  Rehobotb-ir,  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineyeb  and  Calah."  From  tbia  it 
woold  foUow  that  the  four  places  furmed  a  large  com- 
posite  city,  or  rangę  of  towns,  to  which  the  generał 
namo  « Nineyeb"  was  given  (see  Keil  and  Dclitzsch, 
^  foc).  This  appiars  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
tne  passage;  and  it  is  better,  because  morę  natural,  to 
*ake  tbem  as  distinct  places.    They  were  most  prob- 


ably  not  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  as  Nineyeb 
and  Calah  stood  on  the  Tigris,  the  others  may  be  looked 
for  there  also.  The  Samaritan  seems  to  understand 
Sittace  in  South  Assyria,  which  was  thence  called  Sit- 
tacene  (Ptolemy,  yi,  1,  2),  and  is  different  from  the 
Mesopotamian  Sittace  near  the  Tigris  (Xenoph.  Anab, 
ii,  4,  13 ;  comp.  Mannert,  Geoffr.  y,  ii,  883  sq.),  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Oki  Bagdad.  Ephrem  bas  A  diabene, 
a  well-known  district  of  Assyria ;  but  not,  as  Micbaelis 
supposes  (SpiciL  U  243),  also  a  city.  SchuUbess  (Parad, 
p.  117)  reiers  it  to  the  Euphrates,  and  considers  it  the 
same  as  Rehoboth  IJan-nahar  (No.  3,  below).  In  that 
case  we  must  understand  Assyria  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
the  Assyrian  empire,  which  is  improbable.  Bochart 
giyes  a  fai^fetched  supposition,  resting  on  conjectural 
etymology  {Phaleg,  iy,  21).  Jerome,  botb  in  the  Yul- 
gate  and  in  bis  Quastione8  ad  Genesim  (probably  from 
Jewish  sources),  considers  Rehobotb-ir  as  referring  to 
Nineyeb,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  readings  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jeruaalem, 
and  rabbi  Joseph  on  Geń.  and  1  Chroń.,  yiz.  Plaiiah, 
Platiutha,  are  probably  only  transcriptions  of  the  Greek 
word  irXar€tai,  which,  as  found  in  the  well-known  an- 
cient city  Platica,  is  the  exact  eąuiyalent  of  Rehoboth. 
The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  in 
the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the 
one  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  KhabAr.  Botb  are  said  to  contain  extensiye  an- 
cient remains.  That  on  the  eastem  bank  bears  the 
affis  of  molik,  or  royal,  and  this  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk) 
and  Kaltsch  (Genesis,  p.  261)  propose  as  the  representa- 
tiye  of  Rehoboth.  Its  distance  from  Kalah-Shergbat 
and  Nimrdd  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstade 
to  tbis  Identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinsnn  {Athenaum, 
April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  iu  the  iromediate 
neighborhood  of  Kalah,  ^  where  there  are  still  exten- 
siye  rains  of  the  Assyrian  period,"  but  no  8ubsequent 
discoyeries  appear  to  haye  confirmed  this  suggestion. 

3.  Rehoboth  by  the  RiyBR  (Heb.  Rechoboth'  han- 
Nahar',  nnsn  niah"!,  i.  e.  Rechoboth  of  the  Ricer; 
Sept  'PoiaPuf^  [  y.  r.  'Pci>/3(tf^  ]  i|  Trapó.  wórafioy ; 
Yulg.  de  flurio  Roboth,  or  Rohohoth,  gua  juzta  amnem 
silą  est\  the  city  of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxyi,  87 ;  1  Chroń, 
i,  48).  The  affix  "  the  riyer**  fixes  the  situation  of  Re- 
hoboth as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  ^^the  riyer" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  (see  Gen.  xxxi,  21 ; 
xy,  18 ;  DeuL  i,  7 ;  £xod.  xxiii,  31).  The  Targum  of 
Oukelos  adds, "  Rehoboth,  which  iaonthe  Phrał,**  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  Edom  eyer 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of  kings  of  Edom  is  pos- 
sibly  a  tracę  of  an  Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  naturę 
as  that  of  Chedorlaomer  and  AmrapheL  At  all  eyents, 
the  kings  of  Edom  were  not  all  natiyes  of  that  country. 
Schultens  in  his  notę  {Index  Geogr,  in  Vit,  Salad,  s.  y. 
"  Rahaba")  identifies  it  with  Rehoboth  of  Gen.  xxxyi, 
37 ;  and  this  is  the  yiew  of  Bochart  (jOjtp,  i,  225),  Winer, 
Gesenius  (Thesaur,  p.  1281),  and  others ;  but  as  the  Eu- 
phrates was  far  distant  from  the  site  of  Nineyeb,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  against  this  opinion.  Rahabah 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda.  In  his  day  there  was  a 
smali  yillage  on  the  site.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates— the  one,  siraply 
Rahabeh,  on  the  right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  Kbabfir,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
riyer ;  the  other  four  or  fiye  miles  fartber  down  on  the 
lefb  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Pahabeh" 
molik,  i.  e.  *'  royal"  (  Kaliscb,  Kapłan  ),  and  is  on  this 
ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  comraentators  with 
the  city  of  Saul.  The  existence  of  the  second  locality, 
howeyer,  rests  but  on  slender  foundation.  It  is  shown 
on  the  map  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  BabyUm,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish  authorities  named  aboye ; 
but  it  doea  not  appear  on  the  map  of  oolonel  Chesney. 
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The  otber  locality  is  iinqoe8tioiuibl7  aothe&tic.  Ch«t- 
ney  says, "  On  ihe  right  bank  of  tbe  EuphrateS)  at  Łbe 
nortb  -  western  ezŁremity  of  tbe  plain  of  Sbinar,  and 
tbree  aml  a  half  milefl  soutb-west  of  tbe  town  of  Maya- 
din,  are  exten8ive  ruina  around  acastle  still  bearing  tbe 
name  of  Rebobotb""  (i,  119 ;  ii,  222). 

Re^hiiin  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Rechum',  D^n*^,  eom- 
pasiionale;  Sept  *PtovfJL,  but  in  Neb.  iii,  17  'Paov/i), 
tbe  name  of  five  men. 

1.  One  of  tbe  "  cbildren  of  tbe  prorince"  wbo  re- 
tnmed  from  tbe  Babylonian  captiyity  with  Zenibbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  7>  RC.  536.  In  tbe  parallel  passage  (Neb. 
rii,  7)  be  is  called  Nehum. 

2.  One  of  tbe  priesto  wbo  retumed  from  Babylon  at 
tbe  same  time  (Neb.  xii,  3).  B.C.  636.  In  a  subse- 
qoent  Terse  (ver.  15)  be  seems  to  be  called  Hahim  (q.T.)- 

3.  A  PerBian  officer  in  Samaria,  joint  autbor  witb 
Sbimsbai  of  a  letter  wbicb  tamed  Artaxerxe8  against 
tbe  buUding*plan8  of  tbe  Jews  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9, 17,  23). 
B.C.  535.  "  He  was  perbaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-gov- 
emor  of  tbe  proTinoe  nnder  tbe  king  of  Persia,  bolding 
apparently  tbe  same  office  as  Tatnai,  wbo  is  described 
in  Ezra  y,  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
is  tbere  called  *tbe  govemor  on  tbis  side  tbe  rirer.* 

Tbe  Cbaklee  title,  t3C^*b9ą,  biil-łiem,  Uterally  Mord 
of  decree,'  is  left  untranalated  in  tbe  Sept.  Bdkraft,  and 
tbe  Yulg.  Beelteem;  and  Łbe  rendering  'cbanoellor*  in 
tbe  A.y.  appears  to  bare  been  deriyed  from  Kimcbi 
and  others,  wbo  explain  it,  in  oonseąuence  of  ita  con- 
nection  witb  'scribe,'  by  tbe  Hebrew  word  wbicb  is 
usually  rendered  *  reoorder.*  Tbis  appears  to  bave  been 
tbe  yiew  taken  by  tbe  autbor  of  1  Eadr.  ii,  25, 6  ypa^v 
rd  irpo<nriirTovrat  and  by  Joaepbns  {Ant,  zi,  2, 1),  6 
frawa  rd  nparrófupa  ypa^v,  Tbe  former  of  tbese 
seems  to  be  a  gloes,  for  tbe  Cbaldee  title  is  also  repre- 
aented  by  BccArć^fioc"  (Smith). 

4.  A  Leyite,  son  of  Bani,  and  one  of  tbe  builders  of 
tbe  wali  of  Jenisalem  under  Neheroiab  (Neb.  iii,  17). 
B.C.445. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  wbo  signed  tbe  ooye- 
nant  witb  Nebemiab  (Neb.  x,  25).    B.C.  410. 

Re'!  (Heb.  Rey\  ^^ZPi,  friendly ;  Sept.  'Pijf  v.  r. 
*Ptl<rC)i  one  of  king  Dayid*s  offioers,  who  refused  to  rebel 
witb  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i,  8).  RC.  1015.  "  Jerome 
{Quast,  Ilebr.  ad  loc.)  states  tbat  be  is  Łbe  same  witb 
'Hiram  tbe  Zairite,'  L  e.  Ira  tbe  Jairite,  a  priest  or 
prince  about  tbe  person  of  Darid.  Ewald  (Gesch,  iii, 
266,  notę),  dwelling  on  tbe  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  tbe 
same  list  witb  Kei,  suggests  ŁbaŁ  Łbe  Łwo  are  David*s 
only  8urviving  brothers,  Kei  being  identical  witb  Rad- 
DAi.  Tbis  is  ingenious,  but  tbere  is  notbing  to  support 
it,  wbile  tbere  is  the  great  objection  to  it  ŁhaŁ  the  names 
are  in  the  original  extremely  diasimilar,  Rei  containing 
the  i4tn,  a  letter  which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any 
otber,  but  apparently  neyer  for  DaUth  (Gesenius,  rAe> 
saur.  p.  976)"  (Smith). 

Reich,  Georo,  a  German  doctor  of  tbeology,  was 
bom  in  1813,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1862,  as  pastor  of  Reich- 
elsheim,  in  llesse.  He  wrote,  />te  Ayferstehung  des 
Herm  ais  IIeUstkat$ache<,  witb  special  reference  to 
Schleiermacher  (DarmsUdt,  1845) :  — /)»«  LehrfoHhU- 
dung  in  der  erangelisch-protesłantischen  Kirche^  avf 
dem  Grund  der  augsburgUchen  Confession  (Hamburg 
and  Gotha,  1847): — Die  eoangeluch-lutherische  Kirche 
im  Grossherzogtkum  llessen  (Stuttgart,  1855).  See  Zuch- 
old,  BiU.  Theol.  ii,  1043, 1355, 1369.     (R  P.) 

Reichardt,  John  Christian,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Rubrort,  on  tbe  Rhine, 
in  1803.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  public  school  in 
his  natire  place,  and  adterwards  pursued  his  studies  at 
tbe  gymnasium  at  Duisburg.  Feeling  a  desire  to  de- 
yote  himself  to  missionary  work,  be  was  recommended 
to  tbe  missionary  society  at  Barmen,  which  receiyed 
bim,  and  be  was  sent  by  it  to  the  exoellent  Jttaicke's 
MissioDary  Institution  at  Berlin.   Jilnicke  had  no  fonds 


at  eommand  to  enaUe  him  to  aend  foitłt 
bat  tbe  miasionaiy  aodetiea  in  England,  in  HoUaad, 
and  elsewbere  were  thankfol  to  ayaU  tbeinsdiv«8  of 
tboae  who  had  been  trained  by  tbe  ycnerable  pastor  in 
Berlin.  In  tbe  year  1824  tbe  London  Sodety  for  Frop- 
agating  the  Gospel  among  tbe  Jews  appointed  Mr. 
Reichardt  for  the  mission  in  Poland,  in  conncction  witk 
Mr.  Becker,  a  former  pupil  of  father  Jiimcke.  Dmiog 
1825  and  1826  be  trarelłed  exteoairely  thrwigb  Poland; 
from  1827  to  1830  be  was  engaged  in  freąuent  mńsioiH 
ary  joomeys  in  Holland  and  Bayaria,  and  ia  1831  be 
was  actiye,  togetber  witb  the  late  Rey.  M.  &  (aiW- 
wards  bishop)  Alexander,  In  preacbing  tbe  Go^)el  to 
the  Jews  in  London  and  tbe  principal  towna  <^  Eng- 
land. From  tbat  time  his  p^manoit  readenoe  was  at 
London,  in  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  behalf 
of  bis  society.  In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Reicbardt  left 
England  on  a  special  mission  to  Jenisakno,  where  be 
also  remained  for  a  time.  Afler  bis  return  from  Jeni- 
salem, bis  time  and  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  tbe 
work  of  tbe  society  in  England,  witb  oocasional  tis- 
its  to  yarious  missionary  stations.  His  main  woik, 
boweyer,  was  tbe  reyision  of  tbe  text  of  tbe  Hebrew 
New  Test.,  wbicb  was  printed  and  published  seyenl 
times,  and  in  correcting  for  tbe  press  multiplied  edi- 
Łions  of  the  Old  Test.,  wbicb  tbe  London  Society,  as 
well  as  tbe  British  Bibie  Society,  pablisbed.  He  abo 
took  part  in  tbe  tiaining  of  candidates  iot  mlaaon- 
ary  employment,  and,  after  be  was  permitted  to  la- 
bor  until  his  deatb,  Marcb  31,  1873.  In  cooncrtion 
witb  bis  missionary  work,  be  pablisbed  a  nnmber  of 
pampblets,  wbicb  baye  been  translated  by  bis  feikw- 
laborers  into  Dutcb,  French,  etc,  yia.  "1*<*I"1  ^2  irnSS, 
or  Proofs  that  Jestu  of  Nazaretk  is  tke  S<m  of  Darid 
(Lond.  1851,  and  often)  ^- H  mx  mOQ,  or  Proofs 
łheU  tke  Messiah,  tke  Son  o/ Bandy  is  also  tke  Son  of 
God  (ibid.  1851,  and  often) :— imbx  H  ixtC  TSS 
nnx  'n,  Tke  Scriptural  Boctrine  of  tke  God  of/trad 
(ibid.  1851,  and  often):— nin*ł*inn  TO,  Tke  TtDO 
CovenantSf  or  Mosaism  and  Ckristianity  (2d  ed.  ibid. 
1857):  —  Incestigation  oftke  Propket  Jod  witk  Special 
Reference  to  tke  Corning  Crisis  (ibid.  1867).  See  JeriA 
IfUdligencer  (Lond.),  1851,  pw  427  sq.;  1867,  p.  84  8q.; 
May,  1873 ;  Bibre  Emetky  oder  Siimme  der  Wakrkeit 
(Breslau,  1873),  p.  97  sq.;  Delitzscb,  Saat  a»f  Hoffimng 
(1873),  X,  228  sq.;  FUrst,  BihL  Jud,  iii,  143;  Zocbold, 
£fU.  TkeóL  ii,  1044.     (R  P.) 

Reiche,  Johank  Georo,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor  of  tbeology,  was  bom  in  tbe  year  1794  at  Luse, 
in  Hanoyer.  Haying  completed  bis  studiea,  be  was 
appointed  in  1817  coUaborator  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Celle,  and  in  1819  be  became  Repeient  at  Gottingeo. 
In  tbe  year  1821  be  trayelled  extensiyely,  and  after  his 
return  in  1822  be  commenoed  bis  priyate  lecturcs  at  tbe 
Untyersity  of  Gottingen.  In  1827  be  was  appointed 
extnordinary  professor  of  tbeology,  and  in  1835  doctw 
and  ordinary  professor,  which  position  be  oocapied  till 
his  deatb,  Aug.  9, 1863.  Reiche  is  best  known  as  a 
commentator  on  tbe  New  Test^  and  as  sucb  be  pab- 
lisbed, Autkentia  Posterioris  ad  Tkessalonienses  Episto- 
Ujb  YindicicB  (Gottingen,  1829) : —  Versuck  einer  aus/ukr' 
lichen  Erkldrung  des  Brufes  PauU  an  die  Romer  (ibid. 
1832,  1834,  2  pta.):— CoActtm  MSS,  N,  T,  Gretconm 
aligyot  Insigniorum  m  Bibliołkeea  Regia  Parisiensi  AS" 
sertatorum  Nova  Bescriptio  et  cum  Textu  Yulgo  Recepto 
CoUatio  pranUssis  cuilnudam  de  Ne^ecti  Codicum  MSS, 
N.  T,  Studii  Causis  Obserrationibus  (ibid.  lUTyi—Com- 
mentarius  Criticus  in  yV.  7*.,  quo  Loca  Graciora  et  Btfi- 
cUiora  Lectionis  Bubia  accurate  Recensenłur  ei  ErpU- 
cantur  (ibid.  1853-62,  yol.  i-iii) : — CommentarH  in  N,  T, 
CriłiciSpecimen  (ibid,  19GS).  SeeWineryłłandbackder 
łkeoL  Literatury  i,  89,  257,  258,  414,  450,  725;  ZucboU, 
Bibl,  Theol,  ii,  1044  6q.;  Liierariscker  Uandsćeiser  fwrs 
kałkoL  Beutsckland,  1864,  p.  73.     (R  P.) 

Reichel,  Jobk  Fbbdsbick,  a  diatinguiahed  Ińaiiop 
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of  tlie  Honvian  Chnrch,  was  born  at  Leuba,  in  AlŁen- 
burg,  G^nnany,  May  16, 1731.  His  fattaer  and  grandfa- 
ther  wer«  both  Protestaiu  clerg}*men,  and  the  latter  was 
expelled  from  Bobemia  on  account  of  his  faith.  Reichel 
studied  tbeology  at  the  Unirersity  of  Jena,  and  entered 
the  miniatry  of  the  Lutheran  Church ,  but  after  a  serrice 
of  oniy  four  yeara  he  joined  the  Moravian  communion, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  strong  predilection.  He 
labored  in  yarious  capacities  and  in  yarious  countries 
until  1769,  when  he  waa  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unitaa  Fratrom,  known  as  the  Unity*s  Elders' 
Conferenoc.  In  this  body  he  remained  for  forty  years, 
until  his  death.  Afler  his  consecration  to  the  episco- 
pacy  in  1775,  he  undertook  many  official  yisitations, 
extending  them  as  far  as  the  Kast  Indies  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  which 
he  held  in  America  in  the  midst  of  the  Reyolutionary 
War,  from  1778  to  1782.  He  yisited  nearly  aU  the  Mo- 
rayian  churches  of  this  country,  in  many  of  which  the 
war  had  caused  unfortunate  agitations  and  strife,  and 
Bucceeded  in  restoring  peace«  He  died  at  Berthelsdorf, 
in  Saxony,  Noy.  17, 1809.     (£.  de  S.) 

Reid,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
a  natiye  of  Scotland,  was  cducated  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Secession 
Church  under  Dr.  Dick.     IIaving  completed  his  studies 
in  1842,  he  came  to  America.     He  supplied  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Salisbury,  Conn.    His  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er  waa  yery  extensive,  a)id  he  receiyed  calls  at  different 
times  to  important  charges  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chica- 
go, and  Buffalo.    His  habits  were  yery  regular ;  he  gaye 
a  part  of  each  eyening  to  the  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
which  he  wrote  out  with  great  care  and  regularly  com- 
mitted  to  memory.    As  a  memoriter  preacher  he  was 
unusually  effectiye.    His  style  was  logical  and  impres- 
siye,  being  adomed  with  the  choicest  diction.     He  did 
yery  little  pastorał  work,  but  his  congregation  was 
morę  than  paid  by  the  richness  of  the  intellcctual  feasts 
which  he  constantly  seryed.    He  was  aboye  the  medi- 
um height,  slender  and  straigbt  as  an  arrow,  and  yery 
clerical  in  his  appearance,  which  gained  for  him  the 
8obriquet  of  *^  priest  Reid,"  by  which  he  was  known  in 
all  the  surrounding  country.    When  at  home  he  wrote 
a  sermon  eyerj'  week,  many  of  which,  howeyer,  he  neyer 
preached.    When  he  had  passed  his  seyentieth  year,  his 
congregation  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation  and 
appointed  him  pastor  emeritus.    He  died  Noy.  29, 1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Reid,  John  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 

bom  in  Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C,  in  1807.     He  pursued  his 

early  studies  amid  many  embarrassing  circumstances, 

and  his  litcrary  and  scientific  studies  chicfly  under  Dr. 

John  Robinson,  of  North  Carolina.    In  1831  he  rcmoyed 

to  Georgia  and  opened  a  classical  school,  during  which 

tiroe  he  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  8.  K. 

Talmage,  D.D.,  of  Augusta,  (ia.,  was  licensed  by  Hope- 

well  Presbytery  in  September,  1833,  and  soon  after  or- 

dained  by  the  same  presbytery,  and  was  subsequent- 

ly  connected  with  Oliyet,  South  Liberty,  Lincolnton, 

Double  Branches,  Salem,  Wootlstock,  Bethany,  and  I^x- 

ington  churches,  and  also  as  a  generał  domestic  mis- 

sionary  agent.     He  died  at  his  residence  in  Wood^łtock, 

Ga.,  July  11, 1867.     Mr.  Reid  for  about  thirty  years  la- 

boriously  fullowed  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  con- 

necŁion  with  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.    The  yillage 

Ol"  Woodstock,  Oglcthurpe  Co.,  (la.,  was  built  up  by  the 

subject  of  this  sketch  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 

wealth  and  intelligence,  for  the  sake  of  social,  educa- 

ttonal,  and  religious  pririleges.     For  a  few  years  Mr. 

Reid  carried  on  simply  a  high-school ;  but  his  capaci- 

ty,  8kil],and  success  in  training  young  men  rapidiy  in- 

creaaed  his  reputation:  it  was  thought,  therefore,  ad- 

)^*wble  to  secure  still  grcater  priyileges  by  establish- 

uig  a  morę  regular  organization.     Conscąuently,  quite 
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a  fuli  literary,  cTaaaical,  and  scientific  carriculum  was 
arranged  in  four  diyisions,  and  the  school  henceforth 
took  the  name  of  Philomathean  CoUegiate  Institute. 
The  change  was  madę  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephena,  and  the  or- 
ganization accomplished  all  that  its  friends  expected. 
Seo  Wilson,  Prttbjfterian  IJittorical  Ahnancc,  1868,  p. 
865.     (J.US.) 

Reid,  JoBeph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  1842,  near  Romeo,  Mich.  He  was  of  Scotch  parent- 
age  and  receiyed  a  careful  religious  training.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Michigan  Uniyersity  and  receiyed  his 
theological  training  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  reg- 
ularly ordained,  and  went  to  Kansas  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary  field.  At  a  place  called  Manhattan,  and  the  re- 
gion around,  he  spent  fiye  years  of  arduous  toil,  when  he 
returaed  to  Michigan,  that  he  might  be  near  his  parents 
and  comfort  them  in  their  feebleness.  He  remained  in 
Michigan,  preaching  as  opportunity  permitted,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  settlement  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  ended  his  life.  He  died  at  Romeo 
in  1 877,  after  a  ministry  of  only  se ven  years.   (W.  P.  S.) 

Reid,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine  and 
metaphysician,  was  bora  at  Strachan  in  1710.  Ile  waa 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  bccame 
its  litn:arian,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1786.  In 
1737  be  was  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to 
the  living  of  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  morał  philosophy  Jn  the  aboye- 
named  college  in  1752.  In  1764  he  succeeded  Adam 
Smith  as  professor  of  morał  philosophy  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  retiring  in  1781.  He  died  Oct.  7, 1796. 
He  published,  Euaya  on  the  Poteert  ofthe  Humań  Mind 
(Edinb.  1819, 3  yolB.8yo) : — Inąuiry  intothe  IJwnan  Mind 
(Edinb.  1763 ;  5th  ed.  1801 ,  8yo).  These  and  numerous 
EssaySf  etc,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D,D.,  now  fuUy  CoU 
leded,  etc.  (6th  ed.  Edinb.  1863,  2  yols.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  BrU.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  y.    See  Scot- 

TISH  PhIU>80PIIY. 

Reid,  William  Shields,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  West  Nottingham,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  April  21, 1778,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1802.  He  was  then  for  about  two  years 
assistant  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
afterwards  in  Shepherdstown,  Y a. ;  then,  about  1804, 
he  became  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
finally  president  of  that  college  soroe  two  years  later. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  and  dissolyed  his  connection  with 
the  college  about  eighteen  months  a(lenvards.  In  1808 
he  settled  at  Lynchburg,  Campbell  Co.,  Ya.,  where  he 
opened  a  school  for  males  as  a  mcans  of  support,  and 
at  the  same  time  labored  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  yillage.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  1822.  Still,  his  principal  field  of 
labor  was  his  school,  which  after  a  while  became  a 
boaniing-school  for  young  ladies,  and  stood  first  among 
similar  institutions  in  Yirgtnia.  Hcre  his  labors  for 
the  good  of  his  charge  were  crowned  with  distinguish- 
ed  success.  Haying  become  incapacitated  for  public 
labor,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1848,  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement  till  his  death,  June  23, 1853.— Sprague,  /i  niiais 
ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iy,  388. 

Reily,  James  Ross,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Rcformed  Church,  was  born  in  Meyerstown,  Ixbanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 1788.  He  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies with  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1809,  was  li- 
censed in  1812,  and  became  pastor  of  churches  in  Ly- 
ken's  Yalley,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  In  1813  he  was  sent 
as  an  exploring  missionary  to  North  Carolina,  afrer 
which  he  returaed  to  his  charge.  He  was  called  to  Ha- 
gcrstown,  Md.,  in  1819;  resigned  in  1825,  to  acccpt  the 
appointment  of  agent  to  go  to  Europę  with  a  yiew  of 
securing  aid  from  the  Rcformed  churches  thcre  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary'  ofthe  German 
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BefofiDCd  Cbureh  and  ooDccting  boofcs  far  ita  librarr. 
In  tbb  be  was  Mcoeatfal,  retoniioji^  in  Norember,  lł$36. 
He  became  pastor  in  York,  Pa»  in  l>r27.  His  beakb 
lailiog,  be  reńgned  in  Jniy,  1831.  He  now  aupyofted 
bimself  in  a  secalar  eallinfi^  amid  continoed  ill-bealtb, 
and  died  >Iarcb  18,  lć^44.  Mr.  fieiJjr  was  a  man  of  great 
cnergy  and  ońginalitr,  and  witbal  somewbat  eceen- 
tric ;  in  tbe  palpit  be  was  grare,  eamest,  and  morę  tban 
ordinariJy  elóąuenl.  He  preacbed  in  German  and  £ng- 
lisb. 

Reily,  John,  a  minister  in  tbe  Reforroed  Pkesbr- 
terian  Cbureh,  was  bom  in  Iieland  abont  1770,  and  came 
to  thts  ooontry  wben  about  sevenŁeen.  He  engaged  in 
teacbing  in  Philadelpfaia  and  rifdnity  for  sereral  jean, 
but  sŁudied  ibeołogy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tbe 
Special  PresbyCery  at  Pbiladelphia,  Urny  24, 1809.'  He 
was  taken  oo  trial  Aog.  15, 1812,  oidained  in  1813,  and 
tent  as  miisionary  to  Soutb  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Obio.  He  bad  not  been  kmg  in  Soutb  Carolina  before 
be  was  installed  as  pastor  of  tbe  united  congregatioos 
of  Bearer  Dams  and  Wateree,  wbere  be  labored  witb 
great  aeceptanoe  and  suocess  until  bis  deatb,  August, 
1820.  Mr.  Reily  was  a  man  of  cbildlike  simplicity,  god- 
ly  sincerity,  singleoess  of  purpose,  and  nndaunt^  in- 
tiepidicy. — Śprague,  i^naaZf  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  60. 

RelmaniB,  Uzbmash  Samc^el,  a  ]eamed  German 
pbilologist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  22,  1694,  and 
stndied  first  nnder  bis  fatber  and  afterwards  under  Wolf 
and  Fabricius.  He  next  went  to  study  at  Jena,  and 
later  at  Wittenberg.  After  baring  traveUed  over  Hol- 
land and  England,  be  was  appointed  rector  at  Weimar 
in  1723,  and  in  1729  was  called  to  Hamburg  as  teacber 
of  Hebrew  in  tbe  gymnasium.  He  died  there,  Marcb 
1, 1765.  His  tbeological  writings  are  a  Dissertatio  de 
Aueuoribut  Synedrii  Magni  (Ilamb.  1751,  4to) : — Die 
romehmtten  Wakrheiien  der  naturlichen  Rel^ion  (ibid. 
1754),  and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  He  is  espe- 
cially  credited  witb  tbe  editorsbip  of  tbe  famous  Wol- 
Jenbuttel  FragmentM  (q.  v.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generale^  8.  v. ;  Herz(^,  Real^EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Reinbeck,  Joiiasn  Gusta v,  a  German  theologian 
and  philoeopber,  was  bora  Jan.  25,  1683.  His  fathor, 
Andrcas,  was  superintendent  at  Brunswick,  and  pub- 
Itshed  two  enonrnous  Yolumes  on  tbe  Hebrew  acoents. 
Johann  studied  tbeology  at  Halle,  pursuing  Hebrew 
under  Michaelis,  and  pbilosopby  under  Wolf.  He  was 
called  in  1709  as  preacher  to  tbe  Friedricbswerder 
Churcb  in  Berlin,  and  in  1716  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Frederick  William  I,  and  also  witb  Fredeńck  the 
Great  He  died  Aug.  21, 1741.  Reinbeck  is  the  author 
of  8evcral  Biblical,  homiletical,and  philosophical  works, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog, Generale, 
s.  V. 

Reineociua,  CnniSTiAK,  a  Lutheran  dirine,  was 
bom  Jan.  22,  1668,  at  GrossmUhlingen,  in  Zerbst,  and 
died  Oct.  18, 1752,  at  Weissenfels,  where  for  about  thirty 
years  hc  had  acted  as  rector  of  the  academy.  Reinecctus 
was  a  roluminoits  writer,  and  his  Diaserłałimu,  which 
be  pubUshed  as  rector  of  Weissenfels,  are  still  very  val- 
uable.  Bcsides  bis  edition  of  Lankiach^s  Concordantia; 
Bibliorum  Germanico^IIebraico-Gracte  (Lips.  1718),  and 
of  Vetu8  TestanierUum  Gracum  ex  Yersione  Septuaginła 
Interpretum,  una  cum  Libiis  Apocryphitt,  etc  (ibid.  1730- 
57),  he  piiblished  D-^SlPSl  D-^^-^sa  nilP,  i.  e.  Biblia 
Jlebraica,  ad  Optimorum  Codicum  et  Editionum  Fidem 
Jiecensita,  etc.  (ibid.  1725).  In  tbe  preface  we  are  told, 
as  is  already  indicated  in  the  title-page,  that  in  cditing 
this  Bibie  MSS.  have  been  peruscd,  but  their  use  is  no- 
where  pointed  out.  An  alpbabetical  table  of  the  Para- 
shioth  and  a  table  of  the  Ilaphtaroth  are  given  at  tbe 
end.  The  Łype  is  correct^  A  second  edition  of  tbe 
Hebrew  Bibie  was  publishcd  in  1739,  which  is  but  a 
reprint  of  tbe  tirst,  repeating  even  its  mistakes,  and 
•making  still  grcater  ones.    A  third  edition  was  pab- 


lisbedin  1756y  aftcr  RciiKeCMS*B  deaftK  by  C.  G.  PnU. 
wbo  also  wnce  tbe  pR&oe,  in  wbick  he  s|wafc>  nt  tbe 
changcs  madę  by  luń.  Ib  1798,  Dodeikń 
ntt  poblished  Beineccius^s  BiUe  Cmm 
bms  ex  ImgewH  Codiatm  Cepia  a  C.  foBsrotta  et  J.  B. 
de  Rtmń  CoUatorwwij  whidi  ia  my  raladble.  It  v« 
repoblisbed  by  Knapp  (HaDe,  1818).  Beiaeeam  abo 
WToCe,  Imkx  MemoriaHs^  ęmo  laoer  Hebraiem  et  CM- 
daioK  K.  T.  Owks,  cle.  riipa.  1723,  and  often).  wbicb 
is  appcnded  to  aome  editioas  of  his  Hebrew  Bifałe:— 
Mtuumk  BSUiemm  er  Comtorda^Oe  Greeeiś  A  dormatwm, 
ńt  ąmo  VoceB  Gneee  Owmet  ta  LXX  ImlerprełMfm  Vrrmime 
BibUormm Grteca  et «•  ApoergpkiB  l\  Turner  mom  m  T^r- 
tm  OrigimaU  Grmeo  A'.  T.  Oaurre^es,  etc  (IbkL  1734;: 
—Biblia  Sacra  Qmadrilimpńa  K  T,  Bebr.  giring  tbe  He- 
brew, Greek  (acoocding  to  Grabe's  text),  the  German  of 
Lutber,  and  Latin  tranalation  of  SeK  Scfamid,  3  voi&,  the 
tbree  eonUining  tbe  Apoaypba  in  Greek,  l^tin,  ssd 
German  (ibid.  1751)  i—Jamma  Hebrakm  Liatgma  W  T. 
etc  (ibid.  1704 ;  laat  ed.  bv  Kebkopf,  1788).  See  For^t, 
I  BUtL  Judi  iu,  144  są.;  Rośenmllller,  Bamdbmek  Jmr  die 
>  Liierahir,  i,  236  sq.;  Winer,  Hamdbuck  der  tkeoL  Ute- 
'  ro/«r,i,35,39, 47,120,821,527,591;  ii, 726;  TkeoLUMi- 
rersaULeacihm,  s.  t.  ;  Carpzor,  Critiea  Sacra  (2d  cd. 
1 748),  p.  408,  425 ;  Kitto,  Cgdap,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Reinhard,  Frans  Volkmar,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  in  the  docby  of 
Sulzbacb  in  1753.  He  studied  witb  bis  fatber,  a  ćler- 
gyman,  until  be  was  sisteen,  wben  be  entored  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ratisbon.  Herę  be  remained  five  years,  sad 
in  1773  lemoyed  to  tbe  Unirerńty  of  Wittenberg.  In 
1782  be  was  appointed  professor  of  tbeok^cy,  and  ia 
1784  preacher  to  tbe  nnirersity  and  asseasor  of  tbe  eoe- 
sistory.  In  1792  be  was  preacher  to  tbe  court  at  Dre^ 
den,  ecdesiastical  connsellor  and  member  of  tbe  su- 
premę ofMisistory.  and  held  tbese  poaitions  until  his 
death,  Sept.  6, 1812.  He  publisbed,  Sermaiu  (Sulzbach, 
1811, 36  vols.)  :—Ckri9tian  Ethia  (5  rols.):— C<w/«- 
HonSy  etc 

Reinhard,  Lorenz,  a  German  doctor  of  tbeok^, 
was  bom  Feb.  22, 1700,  at  Hellingen,  in  Franconia.  Af- 
ter tbe  completton  of  bis  studies,  be  was  tirst  tutor  and 
afterwards  professor  at  tbe  gymnasium  in  Hildbuiig- 
hausen.  In  1727  he  was  called  as  deacon  and  profesor 
of  tbe  gymnasium  to  Weimar,  and  in  1744  as  superin- 
tendent to  Buttstadt,  wbere  be  died,  Nov.  15, 1752.  He 
wrote,  De  Libro  Sapienłite  non  CanonicOf  etc  (Wittenb 
1719)  :—Die  Theologie  der  Pattiarcken  vor  und  nach  der 
Sundjluth,  etc  (Hamb.  1737):— 06serra/»Mef  PkiloL- 
exeg,  in  Evangel,  Mar  ci  Selectitsinus  (lipa.  1737):— 
Bretiar,  Controtertiar,  cum  Reformati»y  una  cum  Bre- 
viario  Conirorersiar.  cum  A  rminiamś  (>Veiroar,  1735) : 
— Chronotojcis  Caniici  Canticorum  Salonumis,  etc  (ibid. 
1741): — Commenłatio  de  AssaphOf  etc  (ibid.  1742):— 
Erkldrmtg  und  Zergłiederungdes  Buckee  Hiob,  etc  (Leips^ 
1749-50).  See  Winer,  Uandb,  der  iheol.  Literatur,  i, 
247,  353 ;  ii,  727 ;  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iii,  147.     (R  P.) 

Reins,  a  name  for  the  kidneytf  derived  from  tbe  Lat- 
in reneSj  and  in  our  English  Bibie  employed  in  those 
passages  of  the  Old  Test.  in  which  tbe  term  for  kidneyt 
(ri^^blB,  kflagółh)  is  used  metapborically,  i.  e.  escept 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Isa.  xxxir,  6,  where  this  word 
is  rendered  ^  kidneys."  In  the  ancient  system  of  phys- 
inlo^y  the  kidneys,  from  the  8ensitiveness  of  that  psrt 
of  the  person,  were  beltered  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  snd 
longing,  which  acconnts  for  their  oflen  being  coupleii 
with  the  heart  (Psa.  vii,  9;  xxvi,  2;  Jer.  xi,  20;  xvu, 
10,  etc).    See  Kidnkts. 

The  word  "reins"  is  once  used  (Isa.  xi,  5)  as  the 
equivalent  of  D1<2C^n,  cAa2a/«a^*m,  elsewbere  translated 
"loin8''(q.v.).  "'"^ 

Reiaohl,  Wiuielm  Carl,  a  German  Roman  Catb- 
olic  divine,  doctor  and  professor  of  tbeok>gy  at  Mnnich, 
was  bora  in  that  city  Jan.  13, 1818.  Having  completed 
his  studies  in  his  iiatiye  place,  be  was  madę  a  priest  ia 
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18S6^  and,  after  having  occupied  sereral  positions  as 
piieat  and  chaplain,  be  waa  prorooted  in  1842  as  doctor 
of  Łheoli^y.  For  aome  Łime  he  lecŁured  at  Muuich,  bat 
in  1845  went  to  Ambei^,  occupying  tbe  cbair  of  profess- 
or  of  dogmatics  and  esegesis.  In  1851  be  was  called  to 
Begensburg  as  professor  of  Chnrcb  bistory  and  canon 
law,  tUl  be  was  recalled  to  bis  native  city  in  1867  as  pro- 
fessor of  morał  pbilosopby,  wbere  be  dieil,  OcL  4,  1878. 
In  oonnection  witb  otbeis,  be  publisbed  a  commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bibie,  tbe  New-Test.  part  being  bis  sole  work. 
See  Literarucker  łiandweiser,  1873,  p.  494.     (a  P.) 

Reiaer,  Anton,  a  German  tbeologian,  waa  bom  at 
Augsburg,  Marcb  7,  1628.  He  was  first  preacber  at 
Schemnitz,  and  in  1659  became  pastor  of  tbe  Lntbcran 
churcb  at  Presburg.  Having  in  1672  espoused  Calrin- 
ism,  be  was  tbrown  into  prison  and  at  lengtb  banisbed. 
£ Tentually,  bowe^er,  be  senred  as  rector  of  the  gyrona- 
sium  at  Augsburg,  preacber  at  Oeringen,  and  after  1678 
as  pastor  of  tbe  Churcb  of  St.  James  at  Hamburg,  wbere 
he  died,  April  27, 1686.  He  was  tbe  autbor  of  a  num- 
ber  of  theological  treatises,  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nout, 
Siog,  Generale^  s.  r. 

RelBke,  JoHANN,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
May  25,  1641,  and  died  at  WolfenblUtel,  Feb.  20, 1710. 
He  is  tbe  autbor  ofExercitatio  Philologica  de  Sadduca- 
ia  (Jena,  1666) : — Theocratia,  Respubiica  łine  £xemplo 
(ibid.  1670) : — Zh  Lingua  Vemacula  Jesu  Chrisii  (ibid. 
1670) : — ConjecturcB  in  Johum  et  Prov.  Salom,  (Lips. 
1679):  —  De  Scriptorum  Romanorum  Judaicom  circa 
Historiam  Fcdns  Narratiunculitt  etc  (Wittenb.  1691): 
— Ezerdtaiwnes  de  Yaticin.  SibylL  (Lips.  1688).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  150 ;  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol  Li- 
Uratur,  i,  137,  557,  562;  ii,  728;  Jocber,  Gelehrten-Lex, 
A,  y.     (R  P.) 

ReisBmann,  Johanm  Yałentin  ton,  a  German 
doctor  of  tbeolog3%  and  bisbop  of  WUrzburg,  was  bora 
OcL  12, 1807,  at  Ailersbeim,  in  Lower  Franconia.  He 
corapleted  bis  studies  at  tbe  University  of  WUrzburg, 
wbicb  bonored  bim  witb  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  pbilos- 
opby and  tbeology.  Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  year  1880 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  Yolkacb,  but 
in  1834  be  was  called  to  WUrzburg  as  ordinary  professor 
of  exegesi8  and  Oriental  languages.  This  prominent 
position  be  occnpied  till  Dec  7. 1846,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  tbe  cbapter,  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  be 
stood  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  diocesan  goyemmenL  In  1861 
he  was  madę  provost  of  tbe  catbedral ;  and  when,  in  1870, 
his  bisbop  died,  be  was  appointed  by  tbe  king  of  Bava- 
ria,  Oct.  23,  1870,  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  and  confirmed 
hy  tbe  pope  in  the  following  year.  He  occupied  tbe 
episcopal  see  oniy  a  few  years,  and  died  Xov.  17, 1876. 
See  Liłerariicher  Handwdser,  1876,  p.  58  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Relter,  ISmat  Anton,  a  Roman  Catbolic  priest, 
was  bom  in  1821  at  Arnsberg.  He  received  boly  orders 
in  1846,  and  came  in  1854  as  missionary  to  tbe  United 
StateSk  In  1859  be  was  appointed  pastor  of  tbe  German 
charch  of  tbe  Trinity  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  died  May  5, 
1873,  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  wrote  a  very  important  work  on 
tbe  statistics  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  Churcb  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  entitled  Schematismua  der  katholischen  deuUch' 
en  GeistlichkeU  in  den  Ver,  Staaten  Nordamerikas  (N.  Y. 
1869).  See  Literarischer  Handweiserjur  daa  katholiache 
DeuUchland,  1869,  p.  465  sq. ;  1873,  p.  27 1.     (B.  P.) 

Relter,  William,  a  minister  of  tbe  German  Re- 
formed  Churcb,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
13,  1799,  and  spent  bis  youtb  in  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  He  studied  tbeology  privately  witb  several 
ministers  succe8si%'ely  in  Stark  County,  O.,  preaching 
meanwhile  in  the  way  of  missionary  tours  under  their 
direction.  He  was  ordained  in  1823,  and  took  charge 
of  a  number  of  German  Reformed  congregations  in  Tus- 
carawas  County,  O.,  in  wbose  8ervice  he  continued  np 
fio  tbe  time  of  his  death,  May  8,  1826.  He  was  a  dil- 
igent  student,  and  a  minister  tbat  had  much  of  tbe  tnie 
miiiaionary  garit 
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Reithmayr,  Franss  Xa\7sr,  doctor  and  professor 
of  tbeolog3%  a  Roman  Catbolic  divine  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1809  at  lUkofen,  near  Regensburg.  In  1832  he 
was  madę  priest;  in  1836  the  Munich  University  madę 
bim  doctor  of  tbeology;  in  1837  be  was  extraordinary 
professor ;  in  1841  ordinary  professor  of  tbe  New  Test. 
exege8is,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1872.  Reithmayr  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Catb- 
olic Churcb,  and  publisbed  in  1838  a  work  on  patrology, 
in  1845  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  (Re- 
gensb.  1845).  In  1832  be  publisbed  his  Introduction  to 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testafneni  (ibid.) ;  and 
in  1865  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian*, 
His  last  great  work  was  the  edition  of  a  German  trans- 
lation  of  tbe  fathers,  wbicb  he  edited  in  connection 
witb  otbers,  and  wbicb  is  still  in  tbe  course  of  publi- 
cation  at  Kempten,  under  the  title  BUUiothek  der  Kir^ 
chencaier.  See  Zuehold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  977, 1051 ;  Lite- 
rarischer  Uandweisery  1871,  p.  52  sq.,  106;  1872,  p.  142. 
(B.P.) 

Re'kem  (Heb.  id.  Q|^^,  rariegationf  or  perhaps  i.  q. 
Regem)y  tbe  name  of  three  men,  and  of  a  city. 

1.  (Sept.  'Pocó/i ;  A.  V.  Rakem^  tbe  name  being  "  in 
pause,"  Df?1}0  Brotber  of  Ułam,  and  a  descendant  of 
Machir,  tbe  son  of  Manasseb,  by  his  wife  l&Iaachab ;  ap- 
parently  a  son  of  Sheresh  (1  Chroń,  vii,  16).  B.C.  antę 
1619. 

2.  (SepL*Poicó/i  v.r.*P€icó/i.)  One  of  the  fire  kings 
of  the  Midianites  slain  by  tbe  Israelites  along  witb  Ba- 
laam  (Numb.  xxxi,  8 ;  Josh.  xiii,  21).    B.C.  16ia 

3.  (Sept.  'Poró/i,  'Pa«/i,  v.  r.  'Pcw/i.)  The  tbird 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Sham- 
mai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chroń,  ii,  43,  44).  B.C. 
post  1618.  "  In  thu  genealogy  it  is  extremely  diflScult 
to  separate  the  names  of  persous  from  those  of  places — 
Ziph,  Maresbab,  Tappuah,  Hebron,  are  all  naroes  of 
places,  as  well  as  Maon  and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh.  xviii, 
27,  Rekem  appears  as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps 
this  genealogy  may  be  intended  to  iudicate  tbat  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Hebron"  (Smith). 

4.  (Sept.  'PĆKCfi.)  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min, mentioned  between  Mozah  and  Irpeel  (Josh.  xviii, 
27).  Josepbus,  in  fipeaking  of  the  Midianitub  kings 
slain  by  Moees  {^Ani.  iv,  vii.  I),  mentions  a  city  named 
after  Rekem  (No.  2,  above),  which  was  the  chief  city 
of  all  Arabia,  and  was  called  'Apccć/iij,  Areceme,  by  tbe 
Arabians,  but  Peira  by  tbe  Greeka.  This  is,  of  course, 
different  from  the  Rekem  of  Benjamin.  As  the  latter 
is  in  the  group  situated  in  the  soutb-west  quarter  of  tbe 
tribe,  tbe  site  was  possibly  tbat  of  the  present  ruins 
called  Deir  Yesin,  about  three  miles  west  of  Jerasa- 
lem  (Robinson,  ResearcheSf  ii,  141 ;  B^eker,  Paiastina^ 
p.288). 

Rekesh.    See  Horsb. 

Reland,  Adriaan,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  waa 
bora  July  17, 1676,  at  Ryp,  a  viUage  in  Northern  Hol- 
land, wbere  his  father  was  pastor.  Ile  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  under  Leus- 
den,  witb  the  aid  of  Henry  Sicke.  After  sta3ring  8ix 
years  for  this  purpose  at  Utrecht,  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  finish  bis  theological  studies.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards  olTered  a  professor^s  cbair  at  Linigen,  but  he  pre- 
ferred  to  retum  to  his  aged  father.  In  1699  be  was 
madę  professor  of  pbilosopby  and  Oriental  languages  at 
Harderwyck,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
teach  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  antiquitie8 
at  Utrecht,  a  position  wbicb  he  filled  to  the  end  of  bis 
days,  baving  in  1713  refused  a  profeasor's  cbair  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  1716  another  at  Leyden.  He  died  of 
small-pox,  Feb.  5,  1718.  Reland  is  admitted  to  have 
been  by  far  the  greatest  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his 
writings  display  exhatt8tive  learaing,  the  most  pains- 
taking  accuracy,  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  also 
not  lacking  in  imagination,  as  some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
lusions  show.  To  these  admirable  qualities  be  added 
great  aflability  of  manners  and  a  noble  aweetness  of 
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character.  Of  his  numerons  writings  we  here  mention 
only  the  most  important:  Analecta  Rabbinica  (Ultrąj. 
1702) :  --De  Keligione  Mohammedica  (ibid.  1 705  and  later) : 
— Dissertationes  Miscellanea  (ibid.  1707) : — A  ntiguitałes 
Yeterum  IlebrcBorum  (ibid.  1708) : — De  Numis  Veł,  Jle- 
braorum  (ibid.  1709) : — Palattina  ex  Monumentis  Veteri- 
bus  JUustraia  (ibid.  1714),  a  work  which  in  its  way  can 
ne  ver  be  superseded : — De  SpoUis  Templi  (Traject  1716): 
—  Eieuchua  PhUologicut  (Ultraj.  1709).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale ,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encj/klop,  s.  v. 

Relic-csuie.    Sce  Rkliquary. 

ReliCB.  By  this  term  are  iisually  understood  the 
bodies  or  clothea  of  saints  and  roartyrs,  or  the  instru- 
nients  by  which  they  were  put  to  death  or  suffered  tor- 
roent,  which  were  so  rerered  in  the  Romish  Church  as 
to  be  worshipped  and  carried  about  in  prooession.  The 
honoring  of  the  rclics  of  saints,  oa  which  the  Church 
of  Korne  aflerwards  founded  her  superstitious  and  lucra- 
tive  use  of  them,  as  objects  of  deyotion,  as  a  kind  of 
charms,  or  amulets,  and  as  instruments  of  pretended 
miracles,  appcars  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient 
custom  that  prevailed  among  Christians,  of  assembling 
at  the  cemeteries  or  bar}'ing-placcs  of  the  martyrs  for 
the  purpose  of  commemoratiug  them  and  of  performing 
divine  worship.  Here  they  displayed  their  affection 
for  their  brethren  by  such  rites  as  were  dictated  by  fer- 
rent  affection  and  were  cousistent  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  In  the  4th  century  the  boundary  bctween 
respect  and  worship  was  passed.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  roade  a  joumey  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
discovered,  as  she  supposed,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross, 
a  part  of  which  she  gave  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
sent  the  other  part  to  Constantine,  who  encascd  it  in  his 
own  statuę  and  regarded  it  as  the  palladium  of  his  new 
city.  When  the  profession  of  Christianity  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  civil  govemmcnt,  under  Constantine 
the  Great,  stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepulchres, 
and  the  names  and  memories  of  the  departed  were 
treated  with  evcry  possible  token  of  affection  and  re- 
spect. This  reverence,  howerer,  gradually  exceeded  all 
reasonable  bounds;  and  those  prayers  and  religious 
ser^-ices  were  thought  to  have  a  neculiar  sanctity  and 
yirtue  which  were  pcrformed  over  their  tombs;  hence 
the  practice  which  aft«rwards  obtained  of  depositing 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
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churches.  This  practice  was  early  thought  of  such  im- 
portAnce  that  SL  Ambrose,  in  the  4th  century,  would 
not  consecrate  a  church  bccause  it  had  no  relics;  and 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  Trullo  (A.D.  692),  or- 
dained  that  those  altars  should  be  dcmolished  under 
which  were  found  no  relics.  Such  was  the  ragc  for  them 
at  one  time  that  even  Mabillon,  the  Bencdictine,  justly 
complains  that  the  altars  were  loaded  with  suspected 
relics,  numerons  spurious  ones  being  ever}*where  offered 
to  the  piety  and  deyotion  of  the  faithfuU  He  adds,  too, 
that  bones  are  often  consecrated  which,  so  far  from  be- 
longing  to  saints,  probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians. 
From  the  catacombs  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  places 
which  had  served  as  the  burial-places  of  the  primitiye 
Christians,  aithough  the  catacombs  haye  both  before 
and  sińce  been  used  for  other  purposcs,  numerons  relics 
haye  been  takcn.  £ven  as  early  as  386  Theodosius 
was  obliged  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
up  the  bones  of  martyrs  or  traffic  in  their  remains. 
The  superstition  grew  until,  in  the  9th  century,  these 
relics  were  not  oitlv  treated  with  yeneration,  but  were 
supposed  to  hare  the  yirtue  of  healing  disorders  of  body 
and  mind  and  dcfending  their  possessors  against  the 
deyices  and  aasaults  of  the  deyil.  Nor  was  this  efficacy 
destroyed  or  lessened  when  the  relic  was  distributed  in 
fragmcnts.  In  the  Uth  century  relics  were  tried  by 
Are,  and  those  which  did  not  consume  were  reckoned 
genuine,  and  the  rest  not.  Kelic-collecting  has  been 
carried  to  great  Icngths  in  Europę,  the  Italian  churches 
espccially  being  fuli  of  fictitious  relics.  The  foUowing 
is  ouly  a  sample  of  those  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce 


de  Geruaalemme :  thiee  pieces  of  the  tnie  croes,  the  titk 
placed  oyer  the  cross ;  two  thoms  from  the  crown  of  our 
Lord ;  the  sponge  extended  to  our  Lord  with  yinegar 
and  gali;  a  piece  of  the  yeil  aod  hair  of  the  Yirgin;  a 
phial  fuli  of  the  blood  of  Jesus;  aome  of  the  manna 
gathered  in  the  desert,  etc. 

Kelics  of  saints  were  regarded  as  the  palladia  of  cities. 
as  SL  Martin's  body  was  carried  out  to  the  gates  of 
Tours  in  845  to  repel  a  siege  by  the  Danes.  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  relics  were  borne  in  proceasion  to  que]l  a  fire  at 
Chester,  and  the  canons  borę  them  throogb  the  diooese 
to  inyite  alms  for  the  erection  of  Salisbury  CathedraL 
At  Lichfield  the  bells  were  rung  at  their  departure  aiid 
return.  In  the  6Łh  century  the  custom  of  swearing  npoo 
relics,  as  later  upon  the  Gospels,  began.  Belics  were, 
and  stiil  are,  preser\-ed  on  the  altars  whereon  mass  is 
celebrated,  a  square  hole  being  madę  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar  large  enough  to  rece.iye  the  hand.  and  theretn 
u  deposited  the  relic,  being  first  wrapped  in  red  eilk  and 
enclosed  in  a  leadcn  box.  In  Catholic  countriea  these 
relics  are  popularly  esteemed  the  most  precioas  treasures 
of  the  churches,  and  in  earlier  times  they  had  eyen  a 
high  marketable  yalue,  large  sums  haying  been  ofcen 
ralsed  by  necessitous  princes  by  the  sale  or  roortgage 
of  pieces  of  the  "  true  cross,"  etc.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion  relics  were  in  demand  in  Scotland,  and  their  sale 
was  a  fertile  source  of  reyenue  to  thę  monka.  They 
were  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  England  by  8ev«:al 
statutes,  and  justices  were  empowered  to  search  boases 
for  them  and  to  deface  and  destroy  them  when  fooiMl. 
This  folly  has  not  been  withouŁ  leamed  and  labored  de- 
fence,  aiitiqnity  and  Scripture  both  haying  been  sp- 
pealcd  to  in  its  support.  Bellarmine  citcs  the  followin^ 
passages :  £xod.  xiii,  19;  Deut.  xxxiy,  6 ;  2  Kings  xiii, 
21 ;  xxiii,  16-18;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Matt,  ix,  20-22;  Acts  r, 
12-15;  xix,  U,  12.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe 
worship  of  relics  is  an  absurdity,  without  the  guarantee 
of  Scripture,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitiye  Church,  and  irreconcilable  with  oommon-sense. 
Latin  monographs  npon  relics  and  relic-worship  haye 
been  written  by  Cellarius  (Helmst.  1656),  Jung  (Hanoy. 
1783),  Kortholt  (1680),  Morellus  (Romę,  1721),  Steger 
(Leips.  1688),  Batti  (1655),  Kiealing,  Rambach  (H^e, 
1722).  See  Bamum,  liomamtm  aa  It  h;  Metkedift 
Quar,  Rev,  OcL  1866;  Mosheim,  Ecclet.  łJiti,;  Neander, 
HisL  of  Christian  Church. 

ReHef  Synod  (or  Church).  See  Scotland, 
Churches  of. 

Religion  (ImU  relego^  religo),  This  word,  accord- 
ing  to  Cicero  (Z>tV.  Instit,  4),  is  deriyed  from,  or  rather 
compounded  of,  re  and  legere,  to  read  oyer  again,  to 
reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  books  in  which  re- 
ligion is  deliyered.  Acoonling  to  Lacuntius  {De  Cirił, 
Deif  lib.  x,  c.  8),  it  comes  from  re-Ugare,  to  bind  back, 
because  rel^ioti  is  that  which  funiishes  the  true  grouud 
of  obligation. 

Religion  has  been  diyided  into  natural  and  reyealed. 
By  natural  religion  is  meant  that  knowledge,  yenera- 
tion, and  loye  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  those  duties 
to  him,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ounelyes,  which  are 
discoyerable  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties,  from  considering  the  naturę  and  perfectious  t>f 
God,  and  our  rclation  to  him  and  to  one  aiioiher.  By 
reyealed  religion  is  understood  that  discoyery  which  he 
has  madę  to  us  of  his  mind  and  will  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures.  As  respects  natural  religion,  some  doubt  whetli- 
er,  properly  speaking,  there  can  be  any  such  thing: 
sińce,  through  the  fali,  reason  is  so  deprayed  that  roao. 
without  reyelation,  is  under  the  greatest  darkneas  and 
misery,  as  may  be  easił}'  seen  by  considering  the  hł»- 
tory  of  those  nations  who  are  destitute  (^  it,  and  who 
are  giyen  up  to  barbarism,  ignoran<%,  cruelty,  and  eyib 
of  eyer^'  kind.  So  far  as  this,  howcyer,  may  be  ob- 
seryed,  the  light  of  naturę  can  giye  us  no  proper 
ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  us  what  worship  will  be  acoept- 
able  to  him.    It  does  not  tell  us  how  man  became  a 
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fallcn,  sinful  creature,  as  be  is,  nor  how  he  can  be  recoy- 
ered.  It  affords  us  no  intelligence  as  to  the  immortalily 
of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  futurę 
State  of  happiness  and  misery.  The  apostle,  indeed,  ob- 
seryes  that  the  Gentiles  have  the  law  wńtten  on  their 
beartSy  and  are  a  law  unto  themselYes;  yet  the  greatest 
moralisŁs  among  them  were  so  blinded  as  to  be  guilty  of, 
and  acttially  to  countenance,  the  greatest  rices.  Sucb 
a  system,  therefore,  it  is  suppoeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  religious  which  leares  man  in  such  uncertainty,  ig« 
noFsnce,  and  impiety.  See  Natural  Thbołogt.  Ke- 
Ycaled  religion  forms  the  correlate  of  natural  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  reason.  U  is  not  the  result  of  human 
inyestigation,  but  being  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
comoiunication  from  God,  is  therefore  iufallible;  where- 
as,  on  the  contrary,  all  processes  of  human  thought  are 
morę  or  less  subjected  to  error.  Hence  we  can  explain 
why  it  is  that  religion  giyes  it^If  out  to  be,  not  a  prod- 
uct  of  the  reason  merely,  not  anything  which  originated 
from  haman  inquiry  and  study,  but  a  result  of  a  divine 
revelation.  The  religious  feeling  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
pension  of  human  naturę ;  yet  without  a  divine  revela« 
tion  the  mind  would  sink  in  dark  and  perpetual  disor- 
(ler.  Of  the  whole  family  of  man,  exi8ting  in  all  ages, 
and  scattered  over  erery  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is 
not  one  well-authenticated  exception  to  the  facŁ  that^ 
moved  by  an  inward  impulse,  and  guided  by  revelation 
or  tradition,  man  worships  something  which  he  believes 
to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  superior  being. 
£vea  the  occasional  gleamings  of  truth  found  in  the 
Yarious  idolatrous  systems  are  but  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient  reyelations,  morę  or  less  comipted,  which  have 
deaoended  from  the  first  worahippers.  Revealed  religion 
comprehends,  besides  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
many  truths  which  were  bevond  the  reach  of  human 
reason,  though  not  contradictory  thereto,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  directly  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testaroents.  Wbile  other  religions  had  been 
Ysriously  acoommodated  to  the  peculiar  countries  in 
which  they  flourished,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  eleyation  of  onr  race,  and  b  des- 
tined  alike  to  uniyersality  and  perpetuity. 

In  all  forms  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may 
be  called  the  doctrwe  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received 
by  Taith ;  and  the  culłtUf  or  worship,  which  is  the  out- 
wanl  expres8ion  of  the  religious  sentiment.  By  relig- 
ion is  also  meant  that  homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the 
forms  which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast 
with  theology,  the  theory  of  the  divine  naturę  and  goy- 
emment.    See  Tiieoloot. 

RELIGION,  Philosophy  of,  the  science  of  religion ; 
the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discus- 
sion  of  its  generał  character,  origin,  and  claims.  It 
presents,  1,  religion  in  generał;  2,  revealed  religion;  3, 
the  Christian  religion ;  4,  the  Christian  Church.  This 
subject  is  diacussed  by  Apelt  (1860),  Beneke  (1840), 
Chateaubriand,  Deuzinger  (1857),  Fichte,  Ilegel  ( Werke^ 
voL  xi),  Kant  {RtUgion  innerhalb,  with  Kirchmann^s 
notes),  Krug  (l819),Morrel  {Philosophy  of  Religion;  see 
the  Mełhodist  Quarterly  Remewy  July,  OcL,  1850),  Pascal 
{Pensiei),  Otto  Pfleiderer  (1869),  Heinrich  Ritter  (1858, 
1859),  Arnold  Rugę  (1869),  Schleiermacher  (Afottologen), 
F.  X.  Schmid  (1857),  and  Spinoza.  See  Fleming  and 
Krauth,  Vocabulary  of  PhHoiophy^  p.  854. 

RELIGION,  Pbimitive.  Far  in  the  distance,  behind 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism, 
and  all  the  ten  religions  so  graphically  set  forth  by  Free- 
man  Ciarkę,  there  lies  a  primitiye  faith  of  great  power, 
to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  Heb.  xi,  2 :  **For  by 
it  tbe  anciepts  obtained  a  good  report."  To  this  primi- 
tiye religion  all  the  later  forms  of  truth,  of  error,  and  of 
idolatry,  with  all  the  mixtures  of  good  and  eyil  pertain- 
ing  to  religions  now  ancient,  owe  their  origin,  whcther 
we  can  or  cannot  tracę  the  genealogy.  The  faith  of  all 
the  patńarcbs  anterior  to  tbe  cali  oV  Abraham  may  be 


reckoned  to  this  early  form  of  the  knowledge,  fear,  Iove, 
and  seryice  of  the  tnie  God.  How  it  came  that  de- 
scendants  of  Shem,  of  Ham,  of  Japhet,  are  soon  found 
precipttated  in  ignorance,  crime,  and  abominable  idola- 
try, we  are  told  in  Rom.  i,  28 :  **  And  cyen  as  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gaye 
them  oyer  to  a  reprobate  mind."  Thus  they  lost  that 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  by  Noah  dur- 
ing  three  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Some  there  were 
who  held  the  truth  in  part  long  centuries  after  othera 
had  become  utterly  apostatę.  Abraham  kcpt  the  straight 
course  of  truth,  broadening,  deepening,  and  accumulat- 
ing  strength,  through  Moses,  Dayid,  Solomon,  Ezra, 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  the  apostles,  Wyc- 
liffe,  Luther,  and  the  Reforroed  churches,  to  the  preaent 
day.  Deyiations  of  morę  or  less  latitude  from  this  linę 
haye  been  found  in  eyery  age,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
many  of  these  deyiations  holding  enough  of  the  Gospel 
to  secure  for  long  periods  the  yalidity  of  their  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  primitiye  religion,  bringing  glory  to  God 
and  salyation  to  men.  To  delineate  briefly  the  relation 
of  these  to  the  main  trunk  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

I.  Egyptunu — When  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  to  es- 
cape  the  famine  (Gen.  xii,  10),  he  found  that  the  Lord 
held  intercourse  with  Pharaoh,  and  that  Pharaoh  and 
his  men  had  regard  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  rendered  that 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice.  This  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  flnd  yery  happily  deyeloped  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  he  had  interpreted  Pharaoh^s  dreams. 
The  king  of  Egypt  not  only  belieyed  the  reyelation,  as 
from  God,  but  he  and  his  counsellors  went  to  work  to 
improye  their  opportunity.  **The  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  Beryants. 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  his  seryants,  Can  we  find  such  a 
one  as  this  is?  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?" 
(Gen.  xli,  88).  It  roight  be  well  for  the  nations  now 
that  are  noroinally  Christian  to  take  lessons  from  this 
king  and  his  court.  Whateyer  was  the  form  of  their 
religion,  it  is  there  recognised  as  yalid  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  And  when  Joseph,  at  a  later  datę,  bought 
up  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  the  land  of  the  priests  was  re- 
seryed  to  them.  When  Joseph'8  father  is  introdnce<l  to 
Pharaoh,  the  king,  after  conyersing  with  hiro,  oonde- 
scended  to  recetve  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  when  it  was 
well  understood  that  "  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  better." 
It  was  not  until  another  dynasty  took  possession  of  the 
throne — a  king  that  knew  not  Joseph— that  we  hear  in 
that  court  the  haughty  challenge,  "Who  is  the  Lord 
that  I  should  obey  his  yoice?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  Under  this  new  regime, 
Eg\'pt  was  transformed  into  an  apostasy,  on  which  were 
executed  the  ten  plagues;  and,  finally,  the  king  and  his 
army  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
8phinx  of  Egypt  belongs  to  this  ancient  religion,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  groyelling  ideas  of  worshipping 
crocodiles  and  other  crawling  things.  £yen  in  Joseph's 
time,  and  no  doubt  in  Abraham*8,  the  ancient  religion 
had  decUned,  or  the  Egyptians  would  not  haye  held 
"  eyery  shepherd"  in  abomination,  as  Moses  was  in  dan- 
ger  of  being  stoned  should  he  offer  sacrifice  in  their 
land. 

II.  Philistine,  —  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines, 
had  a  remnant  of  the  tnie  religion.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  he  thought,  "  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place."  This  proyed  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
for  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night ;  Abim- 
elech heeded  the  warning,  restored  Sarah,  sought  reo- 
onciliation  through  Abraham's  prayer,  and  dealt  yery 
liberally  with  the  patriarch,  giying  him  presents,  and 
offertng  him  his  choice  of  the  land.  Soon  after  Abra- 
ham*s  return  from  the  Philistine  ooontr>',  Abimelech 
and  Phicol,  the  generał  of  his  army,  madę  a  yisit,  and 
entered  into  a  friendly  ooyenant  with  him  at  Beersheba. 
Although  the  friendly  feeling  was  much  diminished  in 
the  days  of  Isaac,  the  Philistine  goyernment  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  Isaac,  not  merely  as  Abraham^s  son, 
but  as  the  Blessed  of  the  Lord.    Abimelech,  Ahuzzath, 
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and  Phicol  the  generał,  came  to  Isaac  and  renewed  tlieir 
covenaat  of  peace  at  the  same  place  wbere  they  bad 
madę  it  with  his  father.  Duiing  the  time  of  Jacob  we 
find  no  fńendly  association  with  the  Philistines.  In 
Jo8hua's  time  their  land  was  to  be  given  to  Israel.  Dur- 
ing  the  period  of  the  Judges  we  find  only  boetility, 
civil  and  religioua.  The  worship  of  Dagon  and  other 
idols  had  now  supplantcd  every  restige  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Beelzebub  was  the  god  of .Ekron.  David  bumed 
the  images  that  be  fuund  in  the  conquered  camp.  The 
overthrow  of  Saul  was  publisbed  in  the  bouae  of  their 
idols,  and  his  armor  deposited  in  the  tempie  of  Ashta- 
roth.  Their  sootbsaying  is  noted  by  Isaiah  (ii,  6).  The 
illegal  associations  formed  with  Ashdod  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  were  most  damaging  to  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Goliath  defied  the  God  of  Israel,  and  curaed  Da- 
vid  by  his  gods. 

lllf  Canaanitish, — Another  illostration  of  the  primi- 
tire  religion  we  have  in  Melchizedek  and  his  people. 
He  was  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  and  a 
Tery  eminent  type  of  the  expected  Deliverer.  While 
Melchizedek  liyeid,  and  otbers  of  the  same  faith,  in  suf- 
ficient  nambers  to  hare  influence  in  the  nation,  it  was 
announced  to  Abraham  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
was  "not  vet  fulL"  Some  four  hundrcd  years  were  Tet 
allowed  them  to  improve  or  misimprove  their  priyileges. 
A  very  few,  like  Kahab  of  Jericho,  were  wiUing  to  obey 
the  trutb ;  but  the  seyen  nations,  as  such,  had  wholly 
apostatized  to  the  groesest  idolatry.  It  is  possible,  al- 
most  probable,  that  tbere  was  still  some  regard  for  the 
tnie  religion  among  those  known  as  Jebusites,  altboagh 
they  did  not  sarrender  to  Joshua.  The  foliowing  oon- 
aideiations  are  in  their  favor:  (a.)  They  were  long 
spared  after  the  other  nationalities  had  been  broken  up. 
They  held  their  capital  till  the  time  of  Darid.  (6.) 
This  capital  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Melchizekek,  where 
we  might  expect  the  truth  to  be  kept  in  families  when 
the  nation  had  given  it  up.  (c.)  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
is  honorably  noted  in  the  history  of  David,  after  their 
capital  had  surrendered.  (d,)  At  Araunah^s  threshing- 
floor  the  destroying  angel  suspended  his  work.  (eJ)  He 
madę  to  David  a  noble  offer — victims  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  wood  to  bum  it  from  his  farming  iroplements.  (/i) 
He  is  living  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  au  idolater,  but  ap- 
parently  like  the  people  around  him.  (^.)  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  SŚ3,  the  Hebrew  reading  is,  "Ali  these  did  king 
Araunah  giye  to  the  king."  This  would  indicate  that 
be  was  a  lineal  descendaut  of  the  royal  linę  of  Melchiz- 
edek, and  was  king  of  the  Jebusites  when  they  surren- 
dered to  Dayid.  At  all  events,  he  was  posscssor  of  the 
soil,  though  a  conąuered  subject ;  and  he  readily  fell  in 
with  the  new  religion,  although  it  was  an  advance  on 
that  of  his  ancestorSb  For  some  such  reasons,  he  read- 
ily sold  the  old  homestead — the  foor  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  the  Jarm  for  8ix  hnndied  shekels  of  gold. 

IV.  Mesopotamian, — ^Terah  and  his  sons,  Abram,  Na- 
bór, and  Haran,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  were  brought 
up  in  this  primitive  religion;  but  it  had  become  cor- 
rupted  by  idolatrous  excreBcences,  and  although  they 
belonged  to  the  witnessing  linę,  they  became  involved 
in  the  idolatry,  as  we  read  (Jo8h.xxiv,2),  **They  served 
other  gods."  To  preser\'e  yet  a  faithful  testimony, 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  that  land  when  he  was  about 
serenty  years  old,  had  the  covenant  of  God  renewed  to 
him,  and  oommenced  a  renorated  scrvice  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  faith,  with  new  reyelations.  Abraham,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  remored  to  Canaan,  leaving  a 
residue  at  Haran,  where  he  had  rcsided  five  years. 
Thus  freed  from  all  family  connections,  except  those 
under  his  own  control,  he  carried  down  the  true  religion 
in  its  purity  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  their  adherenta, 
all  li^ńng  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  country.  The  an- 
cient religion  still  receired  new  derelopments  of  the 
coming  Deliyerer,  snperadded  to  all  former  reyelations ; 
nor  was  it  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  edition  of  the  old, 
that  was  giyen  to  Moses.  Meantime,  the  old  religion 
retained,  in  the  family  of  Nahorp.some  at  least  of  the 


old  oomiptions.  The  teraphira,  for  ezample,  Rachel 
wished  to  introdoce  into  Jaoob*a  family.  Laban  calk-^l 
these  his  gods;  the  Sept.  ealls  them  idols.  On  wbii 
terms  of  religioua  obsenrance  Jacob  Hyed  in  LAbar«'> 
family  we  haye  nothing  specific;  bot  after  the  partiitj; 
we  find  that  each  had  his  own  distinct  religion.  Labao 
swears  by  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  N«bor~ 
the  God  of  their  father.  Jacob  appeals  to  tbe  God  i»f 
Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of  Imumc  (Gen.  xxxi,  42.  53 \ 
Tbe  memoriał  pillar  pointa  to  him  who  ia  tbe  Rock  «-f 
Ages,  while  the  heap  of  gathered  Stones  seema  to  indi- 
cate the  Cburch's  oonfession  of  imperishable  truths.  <« 
whicb  we  all  hołd  oommunion  with  one  anoŁber  and 
with  God  in  his  ordinancea.  How  łong  this  imperfectly 
organized  Church  continued  in  Padan  -  aram  we  have 
no  indication,  but  we  know  that  the  Aiamites  were  r,o 
frienda  to  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  kingSL  A  very  in- 
teresting  item  on  the  religion  of  Bethuers  family  L< 
connected  with  the  yisit  of  Abrałuim*s  prime  minister. 
The  friends  of  Rebekah  recogniae  Jehorab,  the  core- 
nant  God;  and  they  giye  their  farewell  bleańng  in  the 
name  of  the  promised  Dełiyerer :  "  Let  thy  eeed  posse'^ 
the  gate  of  thoee  who  hate  Atjn."  £xoepting  Lother. 
tianalators  haye  madę  sad  work  with  thia  yeise  (xxiT. 
60). 

Ferhaps  to  this  connection  bek>ngs  Balaam  the  sooth- 
sayer ;  from  Aram,  from  the  mountains  of  the  eaat,  fn>m 
the  river  of  his  people,  from  Pethor  of  Aram-Daharaim. 
From  flome  souroe  he  had  obtained  a  profomid  knowl- 
edge  of  God  and  of  his  ways;  yet  ao  peryerted  was  his 
heart  that  be  endeayored  to  bring  all  that  knowk^l^ 
to  effect  the  deatruction  of  laraeL  Fiom  the  tops  of  t  he 
rocka  he  could  aee  tbe  Dełiyerer  coming,  yet  ao  ó^p 
was  his  małignity  that  he  coold  meet  death  in  tLł« 
world  and  damnation  in  the  next  rat  ber  than  haye  ibL» 
man  rułe  oyer  Atai.  He  fumishes  an  awful  exampk  of 
those  who  hołd  the  truth  in  unrighteouanesa. 

y.  Midianihsh, — In  thoae  days  we  haye  brongbt  up 
a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  ancient  faith — Jethnt. 
the  prince  and  priest  of  Midian.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
Midianites  were  descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturab ; 
but  their  relations  with  Isaac  and  hia  desoendanta  wouki 
not  have  kept  up,  and  did  not  keep  up,  the  faith  tf 
Abraham  in  its  adyanced  stages.  Alł  that  they  re- 
ceiyed  directły  from  Abraham  needed  some  kind  of  sop- 
port  after  they  were  aent  away  from  Isaac;  this  soppim 
coidd  come  only  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  primi- 
tiye  religion  floating  among  their  new  asaodattooa,  ani 
collected  into  a  fociis  by  such  a  man  as  Jethro.  S' 
soon  as  he  ia  off  the  stage,  superannuated  or  dead,  ar.ii 
his  son  Hobab  bas  joined  the  camp  of  Moses,  we  find  d>» 
roore  faith  among  the  Midianites,  nor  any  fiiendahip  f^ji 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

VI.  Moffiaiu^ln  the  court  of  Persia,  as  late  as  tb« 
captiyity,  we  find  traces  of  the  primitiye  religion.  Ni^ 
only  was  Cyrus  indiyidually  called  for  spedal  £er%4ce,  imt 
there  was  much  fayor  shown  to  the  Jews  by  natiye  I\-r- 
sians,  while  foreign  satraps,  like  Sanbalłat,  Tubiab,  an<i 
Geshem,  used  all  their  craft,  as  weU  as  their  power.  t  .> 
frustrato  the  labors  of  Nehemiah  in  reatoring  the  city. 
How  often  they  obtained  a  partiał  success  needs  not  to 
be  told  here ;  nor  does  this  iuyałidate  the  idea  of  fricniilr 
relations  when  these  could  haye  fair  play.  Writers  like 
James  Freeman  Ciarkę,  after  tracing  far  into  antiąuity 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  are  un willi ng  to  recogniae  an  ai>- 
cient  faith  to  which  belong  the  grififu  tbe  werpeut,  the 
sacrfdjirtf  the  sacred  tree,  and  other  itema,  whUe  traccf 
of  it  are  found  mixed  in  with  later  obsenranoes.  Such 
writers  can  see  any  religion  only  aa  the  philosophical 
otttgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  as  a  diyine  rcv> 
elation.  Of  a  different  cast  is  a  late  writer  in  the  />*n/- 
iśh  and  Foreign  Erangdical  Bwiew,  the  Rey,  J.  Murray 
Mitohell,  LŁ.D.  When  treating  of  another,  ihough  a<i- 
joining,  country,  he  usea  the  foliowing  phiasenk^y: 
'^  While  we  can  now  tiaoe  the  great  religion  of  Indii 

without  interruption  almost  up  to  ita  fountain-bead 

for  nearly  four  thouiand  yearB,  U  u  far  otkerwi^  ri'k 
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the  ctncienl  reUgitm  ofPeriia^  See  ihe  Methoditt  OucoT' 
terly  Reriew,  January,  1879.  India  itself !  Is  Łhere  not 
euough  iruŁh  (tbough  aeen  through  a  dUtorted  mediana) 
to  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Yedas?  To 
aay  nothing  of  morał  precepta,  a  Crtatwr,  a  Triad — 
Brahma,  Vi»bnu,  and  Siva — the  JncamaHon  of  Yishna 
in  the  ten  AyiUars,  theae  and  other  items  daim  our  at- 
tention  as  remnants  of  patriarchal  reyelation. 

However  much  or  little  fchey  may  have  leamed  from 
the  return  of  Balaam'8  retinue,  after  he  was  killed  in 
bat  tle  (Nu  mb.  xxxi,  8),  certain  it  ia  that  the  primitire 
religion  funiished  a  healthy  stock  on  which  to  engraft 
the  *'  Star  of  Jacob**  in  Penia  and  all  orer  the  East, 
whence  came  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  wben  Christ  was 
bom  in  Betblehem  of  Judiea. 

VII.  Arabian, — Among  the  rery  intereating  details 

of  the  ancient  religions  we  find  Job  and  his  friends. 

Without  going  into  minutę  inquiry,  let  us  place  him 

Bomewhere  abouŁ  the  period  of  Terah,  the  father  of 

Abraham.     He  is  classed  with  "  the  sous  of  the  £ast;" 

yet  we  caiinot  locate  him  in  the  far  East  like  the  Per- 

siaa  Magi.      His  own  name,  and  the  names  of  his 

friends,  resemble  morę  than  any  other  the  names  of  the 

Seiritea,  among  whom,  in  later  Limes,  Esau  and  his  pos- 

terity  intermiugled  and  intermarried.     In  Gen.  xxxvi 

we  tind  the  names  Ttmanitey  Jobab^  EUphaZj  Teman, 

with  others  not  identical,  but  of  the  same  generał  cast 

as  the  names  of  Job's  associates.    The  faith  of  these 

godly  men,  wherever  they  may  bave  lived,  is  of  a  ^eiy 

high  order,  and  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  wa3rs 

is  of  the  highest  degree.     Neither  by  Job  nor  by  any 

of  his  friends  is  there  the  least  aliusion  to  the  covenant 

of  Abraham.    Whaterer  mistakes  they  Uibored  under, 

they  are  reoognised  as  tnie  worshippers,  and  God  deals 

with  them  as  his  own. 

YIII.  A»*yrian,  —  Late  discoyeries  by  Layard  and 
RawUnaon  have  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  an- 
cient Assyńans  in  much  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  war 
and  civil  policy.  Among  the  sculpŁures  exhumed,  nonę 
are  morę  interesting  than  the  winged  quadrupeds  fin- 
ished  off  with  a  human  head,  or  the  human  form  with 
eagle^s  head  and  wings.    These  carry  us  back  to  the 
early  cherubim,  the  forms  of  which  must  have  been 
preaenred  by  Noah  and  his  sons.    At  first  sight  these 
Assyrian  images  may  aeem  no  morę  than  merę  idols — 
false  gods ;  but  that  would  not  acoount  for  their  close 
affinity  with  the  Uving  creatures  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Ttaaapa  Z*^a  oi  John'B  Revelation.     While  no  one  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  embodies  the  four  principles  of 
Ezekiel  and  John,  yet  two  of  them,  taken  together,  do 
embody  the  four  identical  principles,  (md  no  morę,    The 
winged  Ilon  and  the  winged  ox  have  the  aspecŁ  of  a 
man,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  and  nothing  besidea.    The  reason 
for  making  them  double  arose  from  the  diflSculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing  the  body  of  the  ox  from  that  of  the  Hon  in 
the  same  figurę.     Ńor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Assyr- 
ians  could  have  borrowed  from  Ezekiel  *,  almost  equa]ly 
certain  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  Moses.     This 
leares  us  the  only  course,  that  of  authentic  tradition 
from  Noah  and  Shem,  as  they  had  the  figures  down  from 
the  garden  of  Eden.    Whether  theae  winged  figures 
were  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  or  not,  it  Is  of  impor- 
tance  to  notice  that  they  were  not  the  highest  objects 
of  adoration,  for  they  are  found  bowing  themseWes  be- 
fore  the  Supremę,  the  symbol  of  Supremę  Deity  being 
a  human  form  sitting  in  a  wingeid  circle  or  globe. 
While  the  races  of  Shemites  occupied  one  part  of  Meao- 
potamia  and  the  Hamites  another,  they  were  suflSciently 
contignons  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ner.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  best  family  of  the 
Shemites — ^Terah  and  his  sons — had  gone  into  idolatry 
u  ocmnection  with  the  true  worship,  and  needed  refor- 
mation  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  we  may  safely  infer 
that  other  Shemites,  as  well  as  the  families  of  Ham, 
^^ce  morę  deeply  iuTolred,  and  went  still  further  from 
tu  troth  till  the  days  of  Sardanapalus,  Nebochadnez- 


zar,  and  Belshazzar.  Whether  in  the  Abrahamie  linę 
there  was  kept  any  physical  type  of  the  original  cheru- 
bim until  renewed  by  Moses  b  nowhere  recorded.  Yet 
there  are  some  hints  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion.  (a.)  Rebekah  went  somewhere  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  and  received  a  specific  answer.  May  not  this 
have  come  from  sacred  utensils  still  in  the  custody  of 
Abraham?  (6.)  Before  Moses  had  set  up  the  new  ub- 
emade  there  was  some  kind  of  taberaacle  in  use  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  7).  (c.)  A  sacred  chest  belonged  to  many  of 
the  ancient  idoLatries.  Was  it  copied  from  a  true  orig- 
inal? (d)  In  the  higher  rank  of  families  the  teraphim 
were  long  retained  in  connection  with  the  true  religion. 
Not  only  did  Rachel  import  them  from  Laban's  bouse, 
but  Michał  brought  one  into  David*s;  and  they  are 
classed  with  recognised  symbols  in  Hos.  iii,  4.  On  the 
other  side  they  are  classed  with  idola,  and  were  nsed 
by  the  king  of  fiabylon  fur  idolatrous  purposes.  May 
they  not  have  been  like  the  brazen  serpent,  at  first  a 
merę  memoriał  of  truth,  afterwards  tumed  into  an  ob- 
ject  of  false  worship.    See  Tkrapiiim. 

IX.  Inferences.  —  Other  ancient  religions  we  must 
pass  over  here  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  primitiye,  from  which  they  are  all  de- 
rived,  and  from  which  they  all  inherit  some  features  in 
common,  while  each  seems  to  have  dropped  other  mat- 
ters,  acoording  to  their  rarious  tastes  and  circumstances 
(see  Princeton  Ber.  July,  1872 ;  Taylcr  Lewis,  The  Prim- 
iłire  Greek  Religion), 

On  what  foundation  did  the  primitive  faith  rest  its 
confidence? 

1.  The  knowledge,  fear,  and  reverence  which  Adam 
retained  eren  after  the  faU.  Let  it  be  fairly  admitted 
that  Adam,  by  transgression,  was  lott — lost  to  all  spirit- 
ual  good  accompanying  salration ;  that  the  first  of  all 
the  commandments — love — ^was  completely  obliterated 
in  his  heart;  that  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sina. 
Still  the  apostle  teUs  us  that  where  the  law  of  love  had 
been  written  there  was  still  left  rb  iftyoy  roi  vófiov 
ypairróv,  the  ^'work*'  of  the  law,  which  work  is  still 
written  in  the  heart  of  eyen  the  heathen  (Rom.  ii,  14, 
15).  This  work  he  places  largely  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  even  consdence,  yet  it  is  not  in  any 
degree  the  law  of  love  (i,  82) :  "  Who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  hare 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  This  by  naturę  is 
our  own  morał  state;  yet,  bleased  be  God,  knowledge, 
memory,  reason,  conscience,  haye  not  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed,  though  conscience  has  been  seared,  and  all  the 
faculties  greaUy  debilitated.  Adam,  on  leaving  the  gar- 
den, still  retained  the  sad  remembrance  of  happiness  in 
greafc  Tariety,  now  lost,  lost !  lost ! !  Lost  foreter 
through  the  łormer  channel.  With  all  that  he  had  loat, 
who  is  there  among  us  that  would  not  trarel  a  long, 
long  pilgrimage  to  hear  him  tell  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den inside;  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  e\*erything  he 
saw,  heard,  fclt,  while  Innocent ;  the  naturę  of  that  ho- 
liness  which  is  only  now  to  be  regained  by  inoessant  la« 
bor,  suffering,  and  watching;  unimpeded  communion 
with  God.  Darwin  himself,  and  the  modem  race  of 
improyed  baboons,  might  envy  the  intellect  which  he 
retained  even  then.  Acquaintanoe  with  God!  Fel- 
lowship  of  the  Spirit!  Seeing  him  as  he  is!  Social 
worship  in  the  holy  family !    The  first  Sabbath-day ! 

2.  The  promise  of  a  Seed,  a  ooming  Delirerer,  while 
as  yet  he  had  no  child.  Modem  theologians  can  see  in 
the  first  promise  a  deliverance,  but  many  of  us  cannot  see 
a  personal  Deliverer.  It  was  not  ao  with  Eve,  the 
mother  of  all  lirtng  (Gen.  iv,  1):  *'I  have  obtained  a 
man,  the  Lord."*  What  if  she  were  mistaken  in  the 
time,  the  individual,  and  many  other  materiał  consider- 
ations?  What  if  she  were  a  Millenarian?  Au  Adven' 
teu  f     Such  can  be  foimd  under  brighter  skies  to-day. 

*  The  particie  HK  here,  however,  is  correctly  rendered* 
"from"  in  the  Eoslish  Tersion.— Ed. 
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Sbe  had  fiulh  in  One  wfao  is  able  to  sare  to  the  nttcr* 
most.  See  Seed  of  Pbomisk.  Tbrough  all  those  an- 
cieot  ftithB  ooted  above  Łbere  are  tnces  of  the  coming 
One.  Some  of  tbem  retain  thu  idea  while  they  have 
kiftt  many  othen^  anU  nink  into  dark  paganism.  Wit- 
neas  the  ten  AFatan  of  Mshnu,  as  well  aa  the  ^  Deńre 
of  all  naiions'^  (Hag.  ii,  7). 

3.  The  institution  of  aacrifice.  Thia  nee<l9  not  berę 
to  be  diacuBsed ;  bow  early  it  was  obsen-ed,  bow  exten- 
sireljT  propagated,  bowever  altered  and  perrerted,  it 
held  a  place  in  all  ancient  religtona,  teacbing  in  some 
sense  or  otber  the  doctńne  of  atonement  by  blood,  as 
well  as  of  porification  by  bluod  and  waŁer.  See  Alt  ab  ; 
Atonement;  Sacmficr. 

4.  The  cherubi  m.  For  the  stroctare  and  uses  of  tbeae, 
see  tbe  word.  For  their  spiritual  meaning,  see  Livi5o 
CREATfRes;  Serapiiix.  Set  over  agaiiist  the  sword 
of  flaroe,  they  wcre  the  symbols  of  mercy  to  those  rec- 
onciled  by  the  sacrifice.  Their  place  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligions  is  well  known,  eren  after  those  religioiis  had  de> 
parted  far  from  primitive  rcctitude,  both  iu  ritual  and 
morał  codc. 

The  sphinx  of  Babylon  and  Eg>'pt;  the  griffin  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Korne;  the  Serapts 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Roroe ;  the  apes  of  Eg}'pt ;  the 
Moloch  of  Bfoab  and  tbc  Ammonites;  the  13aals  of 
Syria,  in  all  their  yariety;  the  ox  of  Bengal;  the  lirę 
buffalo  of  Calcutta;  the  triform  itiol  of  Chiun;  and  hun- 
dreds  of  other  sacred  images,  including  the  teraphim — 
these  all  were  derived  from  the  original  cherubim  at  the 
east  of  Paradise.  At  fint  these  imitations  may  have 
been  considered  as  merę  memorials  of  the  early  dero- 
tion  of  honored  and  godly  ancestors ;  but,  in  process  of 
theological  improrements,  they  became  associated  with 
tbe  suii,  moon,  stars,  fructifying  and  other  generał  pow- 
ers  of  naturę,  as  well  as  with  the  morę  spiritual  de- 
mands  of  man's  higher  naturę,  till  they  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  worshipped  and  senred 
morę  than  the  Creator.  To  the  tradition  of  the  early 
cherubim,  we  think,  morę  than  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  any  priesthood,  must  be  traced  these  homogeneous 
idols  with  all  their  diyersities  of  aspect.  The  true  sym- 
bolism  of  the  cherubim  belonged  to  the  unirersal  and 
primal  rcligion;  the  idolatrous  imitations  had  their  di- 
Tersitics  from  human  fancy.  This  will  account  for  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  to  wbich  the  Israelites  tbem- 
selves  were  so  casily  seduced.  Of  all  the  depreciated 
forms  of  the  early  cherubim  the  Assyrian  ąuadrapeds 
are  the  most  complete.  Layard  passes  high  enoomi- 
nm  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  inyentors  (?)  in 
selecting  the  four  highest  forms  of  mnndane  life  to  rep- 
resent  the  higher  sphere  of  existence,  while  be  utterly 
ignores  the  divine  originals  from  which  they  were 
copicd. 

The  chenibs  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  set  over  against 
the  sword  of  flame,  as  well  as  those  seen  by  Ezekiel 
evolvcd  from  a  mass  of  fire,  evideiitly  were  intended  to 
symbolize  that  mercy  which  rejoices  agaiust  judgment 
and  deliyers  from  wrath  to  come. 

5.  The  flaming  sword  kept  before  the  mind  of  wor- 
shippers  the  Justice  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  we  tracę 
this  to  the  sword  of  flame,  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  the 
uniyersal  conscience,  it  is  equally  a  portion  of  the  prim- 
itiye  religion.  The  sool  that  sinneth  deseryes  to  die 
(Kom.  i,  32).  And  we  know  no  better  symbol  that  could 
haye  becn  introduced  to  exhibit  the  wretchcdness  of 
those  who  are  twice  dead. 

6.  The  tree  of  life,  untouched,  wayed  its  laden  branch- 
es  in  the  garden  long  after  the  expul8ion  of  our  Hrst 
parents.  While  this  cmblera  must  of  necessity  cali  up 
the  fceling  of  deep  regret,  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  door  of  mercy  was  opened,  cali  for  all  the  joy 
and  all  the  cffort  that  belong  to  a  well-grounded  hope. 
That  tree  could  neyer  be  regained,  perhaps  not  desira- 
ble  notc  that  it  should  be ;  but  another  Tree  of  Life  in 
a  higher  paradise  yields  its  fruit  eyery  month  (Rey. 
xxii). 


Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obaerre  that  cadi  of  iheat 
early  emblems  of  man'a  recoyery  ia,  from  tbe  Tcry  gate 
of  Eden,  carried  oninterraptedly  down  tbe  atream  of 
reyelation  till  we  come  to  tbe  last  chapter  of  the  last 
book;  while  other  emblems  haye  been  added  as  ooea- 
sion  might  demand.  The  ninbow  had  an  earir  place, 
and  hokls  its  position  tiJl  tbe  last  (Hey.  x,  1). 

7.  Occasional  reyelations  madę  to  soch  mtn  as  Eoocłi. 
Noah,  and  perhaps  Lamech,  tbe  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  y. 
39),  were  atill  added  to  the  former  stock,  and  thos  were 
all  adyanoes  madę  to  rest  on  the  word  of  God.  Befoc« 
the  ose  of  writing,  and  eyen  after,  we  find  appeals  madę 
to  what  had  been  taught  to  the  ancestors^  whether  by 
Proyidence  or  by  reyelation  (Job  yiiU  8;  xy.  10,  ]>«': 
I>eut  ty,  31 ;  xxxii,  7 ;  Psa.  xliy,  1).  We  think  that 
nonę  of  tbe  reyelations  that  God  bas  madę  haye  eyer 
been  losL 

X.  Featurt$. —  Haying  seen  the  surę  basis  of  this 
early  religion,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  some  of  ita  char- 
acteristicsL 

1.  It  was  a  oniyersal  religion,  adapted  to  moa  as  twck 
in  erery  climate  and  fcnr  all  time,  haying  its  (ffimary 
relation  to  eternity.  It  was  the  work  of  eyil  men  tłum, 
as  it  is  fioir,  to  lop  off  and  add  to  the  truth  of  God  till 
they  had  as  many  religions  as  languages  thronghout 
the  world. 

2.  It  was  monotheistic :  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Spir- 
it,  one  Mediator,  one  God  and  Father  of  alL  The  ąoes- 
tion  whether  the  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews 
or  the  Hebrews  from  th^  Persians  bas  no  p\ttxx  here; 
the  origin  of  both  from  one  primitiye  source  is  safficient 
to  account  for  all  the  items  of  similarity,  or  eyen  identi- 
ty,  in  the  two  religions.  So,  also,  we  may  reckon  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Eg^^ptians,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks, 
and  all  affinities  of  this  kind.  W^hile  the  primitiye  re- 
ligion was  monotheistic,  therc  are  many  indications  of 
a  plurality  of  persons,  as  in  Gen.  i,  1,  where  a  singular 
yerb  b  joined  with  Q*^rt7K,  as  in  a  thousaud  otber  in- 
stances.     So,  too,  eh.  i,  24  and  iii,  22. 

3.  Delight  in  all  that  God  bas  reyealed  of  hioiself— 
the  fact,  as  well  as  the  doctrincs,  of  inspiration.  Adam 
was  extenuyely  a  prophet — a  seer.  Not  merely  had 
be  the  intimation  of  the  Deliyerer,  but  there  was  given 
to  him  the  futurę  history  of  the  whole  race — tbe  stand- 
ing,  irrepressible  conflict,  the  numerous  progeny,  the 
heayy  labor,  the  sore  pain,  the  de^p  sorrow,  all  ending 
in  the  death  of  the  body  and  its  return  to  dust.  On 
the  other  band,  the  productiyeneas  of  the  soil  for  eon-  ' 
sunt  support,  accepunce  of  his  seryice.  occasional  yic- 
tories  oyer  evil,  finał  triumph  oyer  sin  and  Satan  in  the 
One  Seed.  The  third  chaptcr  of  Genesis  is  too  little 
studied.  If  John  the  Baptist  could  point  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Adam  had  the  firsŁ  intimation  of  his  coming, 
whether  Adam  was  bom  of  woman  or  not,  So  happily 
and  largely  are  the  words  of  inspiration  connected  with 
our  redemption  that  Christ  is  pleased  to  wear  the  hap- 
py name,  the  Word  of  God. 

But  here,  again,  while  the  nations  in  separating  from 
one  another  took,  each  one,  some  degree  of  respect  for 
the  Word  reyealed,  or  for  some  part  of  it,  it  was  reserred 
to  one  nation  only  to  prescnre  it  pure  and  entire.  '*To 
the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Other 
nations  retaincd  a  glimmering  tradition,  a  tetragram- 
maton,  a  holy  phrase,  of  which  the}'  knew  not  the 
meaning  and  used  it  merely  as  a  charm — a  ^v\aKrrfpi- 
ov»  llow  the  true  believer  io  eyery  age  and  country 
appreciates  the  tron/,  we  may  leam,  if  not  by  happy 
experience,  by  Psa.  cxix.  Under  these  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  Kighteousness,  Enoch  walked  with  God.  Ugbt 
and  life  and  loye  are  again  restored.  If  we  come  to 
tbe  particular  doctrincs  of  this  primitiye  religicm,  we 
haye  many  scattered  hints  of,  say,  acceptance  with  God, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  a  higher  life,  in  tbe  timnslatioa 
of  Enoch ;  retribution,  in  the  conscience  of  Cain ;  call- 
ing  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  days  c^  Enos;  judg- 
ment combined  with  mercy,  in  the  deluge  and  tbe  cities 
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of  the  plain ;  intercession,  by  Abraham ;  and  from  Łhe 
same  source,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  carth  will  do 
ńght;  family  goyerament  and  instruction;  covcnant 
with  God ;  precepts  given  to  Noah ;  and  many,  very 
many,  of  the  doctrinea  of  Christianity.  But  what  a  vao 
uum  we  should  haye  just  here  were  it  not  for  the  book 
of  Job !  Whereyer  the  patńarch  may  haye  Uved,  or  in 
whateyer  age,  beaidea  the  Usson  of  his  own  biography, 
we  haye,  in  the  speeches  of  himself  and  of  his  friends, 
a  yery  fuU  deyelopment  of  the  patriarchal  theulogy. 
Whether  each  particalar  doctrine  of  Wat8on*s  InsfUutes 
or  Hodge's  Outłines  could  be  deduced  from  the  book  of 
Job,  or  whether  each  expre8si(Mi  in  it  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  correct,  we  shall  not  here  inquire ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  each  chapter  contains  a  mass  of  theological  thought 
befitting  our  age  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  deliy- 
ered.  It  opens  with  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Next  we  haye  God*s 
blessing  on  all  that  Job  possesscd,  as  in  Psa.  cyii,  38. 
Then  his  anxiety  about  his  children — their  liabiłity  to 
sin.  We  haye  the  atonement  in  his  offering  sacrifices ; 
particular  atonement, "  to  the  number  o/lhem  alV*  The 
humblest  resignation  when  all  was  taken  from  him — 
"  Blessed  be  Łhe  name  of  Łhe  Lord."  The  Kinsman — a 
liying  Redeemer,  and  his  coming  to  the  carth.  The 
speciality  of  proyidence  is  iterated  and  reitereted.  But, 
uot  to  dwell  on  the  morę  common  doctrines,  we  (ind 
somc  of  thoae  which  would  be  an  attainment  eyen  in 
our  own  time.  Ciyil-seryice  reform  is  taught,  or  rath- 
er  taken  for  granted,  in  eh.  xxxiy,  17, 18 ;  and  national 
reform  in  all  its  depth  coroes  in  yer.  29, 30 :  "  When  he 
giyeth  ąuietness,  who  then  can  give  trouble?  and  when 
be  hideth  his  face,  who  then  can  behold  him  ?  whether 
it  be  done  against  a  nation  or  againsŁ  a  man  only :  that 
the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be  ensnared." 
I^t  any  one  take  np  the  book  of  Job  under  this  aspect, 
and  he  will  see  how  much  of  the  Gospel  there  is  in 
8uch  passages  as  eh.  xxii,  21-30;  xxxiii,  li-dO.  Alto- 
gcŁher,  aparŁ  from  the  plot  of  the  poero,  there  is  wrought 
into  the  speeches  a  yast  amount  of  the  deep  knowledge 
of  God,  not  by  the  inspiratipn  of  the  seyeral  speakera, 
but  by  their  earnestness  in  nsing  the  fioating  capital 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  faith.  The  occasion 
was  such  as  madę  an  extraordinary  cali  on  their  knowl- 
edge, and  on  their  skill  in  using  it. 

We  musi  here  pass  in  silence  the  ancient  religions  of 
those  respectiye  nations  which  issiied  in  the  many  gods 
of  Greece  and  Romę,  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  the  Gothic 
hordes.  There  was  truth  nnderlying  them  all,  but  oh, 
bow  deeply  buried  in  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  ages ! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  worship  of  merę  nat- 
urę furnishcd  the  element  of  these  fallen  religions.  We 
have  enough  of  that  in  Jer.  xliy  among  the  choscn  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  neyer  to  be  admitted  that  any  religion 
was  ever  originated  by  man,  boweyer  it  may  have  becn 
manipulated  "  by  art  and  man'8  deyice."  No  historian 
can  feel  that  Mohammed,  eyen  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mouk  Sergius,  originated  Islam;  bis  claim  was  to 
rcRtore  the  ancient  reUgion  of  the  world.  Mecca  was 
A  place  of  pilgrimage  ages  before  he  was  bom.  All  his 
reyelations  were  ostensibly  to  restore  and  improye  the 
priinitiye  faith  of  Adam,  of  Abraham,  and  of  Ishmael. 
A  large  amount  of  popery,  eyen,  is,  independent  of  di- 
vine  reyelation,  brought  down  from  ancient  traditions 
much  later  than  the  primitiye  faith.  Paul  preachcd  at 
Athens  the  senrice  of  God,  who  madę  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  (os  the  people  had  been  taught  by  their 
own  poets) ;  though  he  was  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Unkuown,  and  the  apostle  waa  esteemed  a  setter-forth 
of  strange  deities.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  our  Hcriptures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enos  did  not  require  so  much  as  we  do.  They 
^<?re  bom  to  a  bright  iuheritance  near  the  throne  of 
r  w**^*^'*"^y  Father.  "Adam  who  was  the  son  of 
'^od."  Thus,  while  we  have  added  linę  upon  linę  as  it 
was  needed,the  true  religion  is,  like  its  Author,"the 
wnie  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.»'     (R.  H.) 


Religi58i,  a  term  applted,  until  the  lOth  centuTy, 
to  those  who  led  a  monastic  life,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  also  called  Ca- 
nonici  and  Kegulares  (q.  y.). 

Relig;ioti8,  in  a  generał  scnse,  is  something  that  re- 
lates  to  religion ;  and,  in  reference  to  persona,  that  which 
indicates  that  they  giye  their  attention  to  religion,  and 
are  so  inf]uence<l  b}'  it  as  to  difTer  from  the  world.  It 
was  also  applied  tu  members  of  monastic  orders.  See 
Religiosi. 

RELIGIOUS  CORPORATION&  In  the  United 
States,  as  there  is  no  civil  patronage  to  the  Church, 
societies  for  public  worship  are  incorporeted  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  statutes  of  the  seyeral  states.  In  most 
of  them  there  is  a  proyision  enabling  any  body  of 
persona  composing  a  fixed  congregation  to  constitute 
themselyes  a  Corporation,  and  to  elect  tmstees  to  hołd 
and  manage  the  property  in  its  behalf.  Some  of  the 
oldcr  denominations  are  incorporated  under  special  acta 
and  with  particular  regulations.  A  conyenient  digest 
of  these  legał  prescriptions  is  giyen  in  IIunt'8  Law»  of 
Reliffiou*  Corporationa  (N.  Y.  1876,  8vo).  In  many 
States  there  are  likewise  generał  laws  for  the  iucorpora- 
tiou  of  most  kinds  of  beneyołent,  literary,  and  other 
iMHiies  of  a  religions  and  social  character.  See  Churcii 
AND  Statk. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Both  naturę  and  rey- 
elation teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for 
the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The  muid  of 
the  child  is  in  a  receptiye  condition,  and  the  first  light 
it  receiyes  should  be  light  from  heayen,  the  first  tmtha 
those  that  are  etemal  and  immutable,  neyer  to  desert 
them.  The  miud  of  the  child  cannot  be  shut  up  until 
he  is  of  an  age  to  inyestigate  and  determine  for  him- 
self.  It  becomcs,  therefore,  a  high  duty  to  furaish  the 
expanding  intellect  with  tmths  such  as  piety  cherishes. 
The  apostle  says,  *'  Fathers,  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  Łhe  Lord"  (Eph.  yi,  4). 
In  the  education  of  children  seyeral  mistakes  are  to  be 
ayoided:  (1.)  That  the  habits  of  children  only  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  that,  in  time,  principłes  will  folłow  of 
course.  Habits,  without  principłes  of  piety,  are  noth- 
ing  beŁter  than  a  citadel  ungarrisoned  and  uncommand- 
ed.  (2.)  That  many  of  the  subjects  of  religion  are  be- 
yond  the  capacity  of  children,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
instruct  them  in  Christianity  isonly  to  load  their  mem- 
ories  with  worda.  Yet  we  do  not  defer  other  kinds 
of  instmction  tiłł  their  naturę  and  use  can  \x  compłcteły 
understood  by  the  pupiL  But,  in  fact,  the  principłes 
of  religion  are  some  of  the  most  sirapłe  and  intelłigible 
which  can  be  proposed  to  the  huroan  mind.  (3.)  That 
to  furaish  children  with  religious  ideas  is  to  infuse  into 
them  prejudices.  But  we  raiist  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate  bctwccn  religious  ideas  and  prejudices,  for  the  łat- 
ter  is  an  unexamined  opinion.  And,  further,  by  this 
yery  oonduct  we  prejudice  him  against  religion  as  some- 
thing unworthy  his  concem,  or  bcyond  his  comprehen- 
sion.  We  do  not  so  treat  literaturę,  politics,  or  science. 
(4.)  That  the  child  will  acquire  in  school  and  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  an  adequate  sentiment  and 
knowledge  of  religious  Łruths.  But  if  the  loye  or  nat- 
ural  intcrest  of  the  parent  in  the  child  does  not  stimu- 
late  him  to  this  duty,  can  it  be  expccted  that  it  will  be 
yołuntariły  assumed  by  others?  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  does  not  diminish,  in  the  łeast,  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  those  haying  charge  of  children  to  train 
them  for  God.     See  P^dagogics. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  is  the  abeolute  frccdom  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship  based  upon  tłie  fact  that 
all  men  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  aro  responsi- 
ble  to  him.  From  this  primaryand  supremę  obligation 
the  conscicnce  cannot  be  freed,  and  hcnce  no  human  goy- 
erament ha<t  a  right  to  binder  any  form  of  religion,  nor 
to  support  any  to  the  injury  of  others.  This  implies  the 
equality  of  all  churchcs,  religious  associations,  or  per- 
Bons  in  the  matter  of  protection  or  resŁraiut  by  the  ciyU' 
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mr..  ,  U  im  lU  T*ry  cAstract^.  h*7  .mł  lAe  o  r.T  i  */ 
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*0*T./r**«  łk^J  m«k«  no  Uw  p>^c*rti.-^^  m  ««ct?  L«fc- 
mr.t  */  fł-^iOf^r..  or  [<  /h.Mtir.  jf  th<t  fr**  eserciie  th*rw#C~ 
Th*  «cat* *'j>iii»*'iiy',i^^^  are  et^ualljetcf-Kartc. ai>i  jn»r- 

er^.WiAUł^ai  an;M'i/>n  and  **txańan  in:o'^ranr«.     TLu 
t%Mfn\,vc.  mik  ««<  fiT  Kttf^Ut  laiMuń.  wbirb  bas  cbe  bon* ir 
of  ^^-ir.^'  tk«  fint  «t«l«  in  tbe  w«>ri<l  to  inrr^rprjraie  in  it4 
OTirar.i'.  law.  aui  1  C/^  prarti^^e,  ńtr^Aate  nrii£ri'jcn  lir^nj. 
\'ttiU:r  iii*:  itiń-it-i,ct:  ui  thui  Ameiican  pńnci^  le  of  g<jT- 
^mm^nt  murh  f:^izx\'j^  ban  been  wrou^^t  in  ocber  cjun- 
triai.    loUraiifrn  in  bM!yNoinfr  ici^tieraŁ  an«i  tbe  t«iykM»- 
Cf  M  Ci:vwarfl4  iinr^train«d  liłif-rtr  *A  wonhip.     France 
hm/i^ir*  parronair^  apnn  sereral  <kiv>aiinatiofn:  Ger- 
many. th^-Ai^h  ciAiminf^  tbe  mana^ement  of  ercleióa^ti- 
eiU  affajn.  mtrrftm  łmt  little  with  tbe  ńfirbt  of  worsbip. 
Ib  UumiiL,  Sfiain,  and  Italj  tbere  ia  le»  of  fonner  ex- 
ć]aM«'enf9M,  and  in  the  two  latter  ooantiies  diiTereiil 
forma  of  fatth  are  entitkd  to  prt/tection.     Under  En^- 
]tiih  rnle  tbe  ctAouie*  enjoj  perfeet  retijn^^o*  liberty; 
tbe  An^Hcan  f  .'hiircb  bas  been  diiie)iubli«hed  in  Irdand,  [ 
and  th'!re  w  in  Great  Britain  no  pubłtc  po^ition,  not  ec-  , 
cWia^tir,  ftrr  tbe  ffnore  of  which  a  particnUr  rełicioos 
beliff  i«  rw|iiirr;d,  t'xc,e\tt  tbe  Łbr^ine  and  govemon»bip  ' 
of  a  f<'W  a»llVjcr«,     Tbe  connection  of  Cburch  and  State  ] 
ia  iiMTfajiin^ly  rf-^anled  aa  oomiptin^  to  tbe  Cbnrcb,  I 
de<itrurttve  of  tb^  ptirity  and  0piritiialiiyofreIi^on,and  ■ 
8nU»;oni<«iic  to  tbe  ri^hU  of  men.     8ee  Brooli,  ilufory  \ 
of  iOUf/uiUM  l.ifft-rfy;  Johnwm,  Cnirer»fti  Cyrltp.;  Mad-  | 
łaon,  Mnnarial  atui  lUninmirance ;  Waybuid,  DiMcmtrtn. . 

KKLKirOCS  8^K;rETIP:.S  aMocUtiona  for  tbe  pro- ' 
motion  of  p^rwmal  piety  established  aroong  mem- 1 
bem  of  tbe  Cburch  of  Knf(land  alMiut  1678,  and  wbicb 
exiiitcd  ontil  tbe  riJie  of  the  Bletbodist,  They  began 
with  a  few  younp;  men  wbo  bad  been  impreased  by  tbe 
preacbinff  of  I>r.  Ilomeck,  preacber  at  the  8avoy,  and 
of  Mr.  SroithicH,  lecturer  at  St.  Michaern,  CombilL  The 
orficanization  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  societica  of 
Ht.  Yincent  de  Faul  in  Paria,  or  like  Łhoae  of  the  Col- 
le^ianta  and  othcr  pietistic  oommunitiea  in  Holland  and 
(iermany,  The  meraben  met  once  a  week  for  religioua 
oonfereiice  and  devotion,  the  meetings  being  conducted 
with  singtng,  Scripture  reading  and  expoftition,  and 
with  npocial  preparation  for  the  holy  communion.  They 
a<l<led  alMo  practical  worka  of  charity,  the  eatabliahment 
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licd  in  tbe  Ro- 
gatioa  pnKv«- 
cioas  ia  En^- 
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tbe  *'tbree  rrl- 
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the  beginning  of  the  13th  centnry  tbe  reliquanea  npoo 

the  altar  took  the  form  of  the  limb  or  bust,  called  a  corset 

(or  corselet).    They  were  arranged  on  grcat  festirals  on 

and  maintcnance  of  achools,  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  ■  the  rood-beam  or  retable  above  the  higb-alur.    See 


and  support  of  mimionB  in  America.  They  were  closely 
conncctod  with  the  Hociety  for  the  Reformation  ofMan- 
nerft,  rKtal)iiMhe<l  in  1691,  and  efiicicnt  allies  to  the  So- 
cicty  for  the  1'romotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  That 
at  ()xfurd  won  Joined  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
by  (fcorf^e  Whitcfleld.  One  of  the  lasŁ  of  the  annual 
mcotings  of  the  I»ndon  religious  societies  was  held  at 
Bow  (Jluircli  in  173H.  Sec  Woodward,  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress nf  Jieliffioui  Societita;  Nelson,  ^  c^reM  to  Persona 
of  (luaWy;  id.  Festitalt  and  Fa$U  (Prefacc);  Blimt, 
Uist,  ofJSectSf  etc.,  a.  v. 

Reliquary,  a  Tcasel  for  holding  relics,  and  endos- 
Ing,  in  tho  18  th  century,  thrcc  graina  of  inoense  in  honor 


Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology^  s.  r. 

Relly.    See  Relltakites. 

RellyaniteB,  or  Rslłtaic  Uniyessausts.  the  ful- 
lowem  of  Mr.  James  Relly.  He  first  oommenced  his  min- 
isterial  characterin  connection  with  Mr.  Whitefield^and 
was  received  with  great  popularity.  Upon  a  cbange  of 
his  viewB  he  enoountered  reproacb,  and  was  pronounced 
by  many  as  an  enemy  to  godlineaa.  He  be]ieved  tbat 
Christ  as  a  Mediator  was  bo  united  to  mankind  that  his 
actions  were  theirs,  bis  obcdience  and  Bufferings  tbeiis, 
and,  oonsequently,  that  he  bas  as  fully  restored  tbe 
whole  humau  race  to  the  diTine  fayor  as  if  all  had 
obeyed  and  fluffered  In  their  own  penons ;  and  upoo  tbis 
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penuMion  he  preached  a  finished  8alvation,  called  by  the 
apoatlc  Jude  "  the  common  salTation."  The  Rellyanites 
are  not  obeeryere  of  ordtnanoea  such  as  water  bapŁimn 
and  the  sacrameot,  but  profesa  to  belieTe  only  in  one  bap- 
tisiD,  which  they  cali  an  immeraion  of  the  mind  or  oon- 
science  into  tnith  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spiiit  of  God ; 
and  by  the  same  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  feed  on 
Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  professing  that  in  and  with 
Jesus  they  possess  all  things.  They  incukate  and  main- 
tain  good  works  fur  necessary  purposes,  bat  contend  that 
the  principal  and  only  work  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  doing  real  good  withouŁ  religious  ostentation ; 
that  to  relteve  the  mlseńes  and  distresses  of  mankind 
according  to  our  ability  is  doing  morę  real  good  than 
the  superstitious  obseryance  of  religious  ceremoniea.  In 
generał  they  appear  to  believe  that  tbere  will  be  a  rcs- 
urrection  to  life  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation ; 
that  belieyers  only  will  be  among  the  former,  who  as 
first-fruitSy  and  kings  and  priests,  will  ha^e  part  in  the 
first  resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  of  the  millennium ;  that  unhelieyers  who  are 
after  raised  most  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  under  that  condemnation  of  conscience 
which  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  necessarily 
feel;  that  belleTers,  called  kings  and  priests,  will  be 
madę  the  medium  of  communication  to  their  condemned 
brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  rooghly  to  Łhem,  in  reality  oyerflowed  with  affec- 
tion  and  tendemess;  that  ultimately  erery  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they 
hare  righteoosness  and  strength;  and  thus  e^ery  en- 
emy shall  bo  subdued  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the 
Great  Mediator.  Kelly  was  suoceeded  (in  1781)  by  an 
American  preacher,  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been 
a  Calviuistic  Baptist,  but  the  congregation  in  London 
was  soon  broken  up.  This  movement  by  Relly  was  the 
first  attempt  to  consoltdate  a  sect  of  which  Uniyersal- 
ism  sbould  be  the  leading  tenet.  A  Mr.Murray  belong- 
ing  to  thia  society  emigrated  to  America,  and  preached 
these  sentiments  at  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Relly 
published  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Vmoti:—The  Trial  of  SpiriU:— Christian  Liberly  :^ 
One  Baptism:^The  SaU  of  Sacrifice:—Anlichr\$t  Re- 
Mi€d:—LeUers  on  Unirersal  Saleation: — The  Cheru- 
łńmical  Myitery,     See  Uniyersalists. 

Rely,  Jean  de,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  about 
1430.  He  was  madę  doctor  of  theology  at  Arras,  and 
became  suocessirely  canon,  cbancellor,  and  archdeacon 
of  Notrc  Damę  at  Paris,  and  rector  of  tho  unirersity. 
In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  in  1461  the  Jietnonstrancei 
which  the  Parliament  presented  to  Louis  XI  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  written  with 
remarkable  energy  of  style,  and  often  reprinted  both 
in  French  and  in  Latin.  In  1483  he  was  deputy  to 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  and  presented  to  Charles 
VIII  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  In  1490  he  be- 
came canon  of  St,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in  Dec,  1491, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Angers.  He  accompanied 
Charles  VIII  to  Italy,  where  he  was  charged  with  8ev- 
cral  duties  near  pope  Alexander  VI.  Rely  died  at  Sau> 
mur  March  27, 1499.  Besides  the  Bretiary  of  Su  Mar- 
tin uf  Tours,  he  reyised  by  royal  commission  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  hbtorical  books  of  the  Bibie  by  Guyart  de 
Muuliiis  (1495,  fol.). — Iloefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  Otnirode,  s.  v. 

Remali^ah  (  Heb.  Remalyóhu,  ilfl^bp^,  prołected 

ofJehorah ;  Sept. 'Pa/ieXioc or  'Po/i«Xioc,  v. r. 'Po/ifXm), 
the  father  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  25,  27, 
30,  32,  87;  xvi,  1,  5;  2  Chroń,  xxviii,  6),  probably  a 
man  whose  character  was  such  as  to  make  his  name  a 
reproach  to  his  descendants  (Isa.  vii,  4, 5-,  viii,  6).  B.C. 
antę  756.    See  Pekah. 

Rembrandt,  commonly  called  Bembrandt  vanRhyny 
was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritsz,  and  was  bom  in  his  fa- 
ther's  mili  on  thebanks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Leyderdorp 
and  Koadckerk,  near  Leyden,  June  15,  1606  (or  1608). 
The  former  datę  rests  on  the  authority  of  Orlers,  Dtsaip- 


tion  of  Leyden  (1641).  The  latterdate  rests  on  the  paint- 
er's  marriage  certificate,  lately  diaooyered,  dated  June  10, 
1634,  in  which  Rembrandfs  age  is  stated  to  be  twenty- 
Bix.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Jacob  van  Swanenburg,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  yeara.  He  studied  also  under 
Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam,  and  Jacob  Piiias  at  Haar^ 
lem.  He  settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1630,  and  appears  to 
have  died  there,  according  to  Immerzeel,  July  19, 1664; 
but  no  register  of  his  burial  has  yet  been  difloovered. 
Rembrandt  was  equally  distinguished  as  an  etcher  and 
a  painter.  His  etchings  amonnt  to  nearly  400,  and 
they  are  dated  from  1628  to  1661.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic  of  his  works  is  forcible  light  and  shade. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  historicid  paintings  are 
Mosee  De^roying  the  Tabies  ofthe  Law : — The  Sacrifce 
of  Abraham: — The  Woman  Tahen  tn  Adul/ery: — The 
Descenłfrom  the  Cross: — The  Natirity: — Christ  in  the 
Garden  toith  Mary  Magdalenę : — and  The  A  doration  of 
the  Magu  There  are  640  of  hb  paintings  specified  in 
Smith*s  CaŁalogue.  The  best  of  them  are  still  owned 
in  Holland.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  National 
Galler}*,  and  his  influence  has  been  morę  direct  upon 
the  British  school  of  painters  than  that  of  any  other 
master.  See  Immerzeel,  Aanteekeningen  op  de  Lofredd 
op  Rembrandt^  also  De  I^erenM  en  Werken  der  Ifollandsche 
en  Ylaamsche  KunstschilderSj  etc  (1843);  Bartach,  Le 
Peinire-grareur ;  Buraet,  Bembr,  and  his  Works  (1848) ; 
Middleton,  Etched  Work  of  Bembr,  (Lond.  1879). 

Re^meth  (Heb.  id,  n^^n,  heighli  Sept.  'Pa/ifio^ 
V.  r.  'PafifŁac)t  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
xix,  21),  called,  as  it  seems,  Ramoth  (q.  v.)  in  1  Chnm. 
vi,  73.  As  the  place  is  named  in  the  first  of  the  above 
passages  next  to  En-gannim  (Jenln),  the  site  is  possi- 
bly  represented  by  a  teil  with  niins  south  of  Zerln  (Jez- 
reel)  between  Sundela  and  Mukeibileh.  Dr.  Porter 
(in  Kitto's  Cydop,  s.  v.)  snggests  that  the  place  may  be 
identical  with  the  ruined  fortress  and  village  c&lled 
Wezar^  perched  upon  the  northem  rocky  face  of  MK 
Gilboa  (Robinson,  Besearehes,  iii,  157, 160;  new  ed.  iii, 
339). 

Remi.    See  Remigius. 

RemigitiB  op  Aukerre  was  a  leamed  French  Ben- 
edictine  monk  in  the  9th  oentury,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  Auxerre.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  teacher  to  the  schools  belonging  to  the  monaa- 
tery,  afterwards  taught  at  Rheims,  then  went  to  Paris 
and  opened  the  first  public  school  in  that  city  after 
learaing  had  sunk  under  the  rayages  of  the  Norroans. 
His  works  are,  Commentarius  in  Omnes  Davidis  Psalmos 
(Cologne,  lb3Q):—Enarrationes  in  Posieriores  XI  Mi- 
nores  Prophetas  (Antwerp,  1545),  with  the  Commen- 
taries  of  (Ecuroenius  on  the  Acts  and  Epistlcs,  and  those 
of  Arethas  on  Revelation :— and  EipotUio  Misste,  See 
iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

RemigitiBt  or  Remi  (.St,)^  op  Ltoks,  a  celebrated 
French  archbishop  in  the  9th  century,  and  grand  almo- 
ner  to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  suoce^ed  Amolo  in  the 
above  see  about  the  year  853  or  854.  It  \Ś  supposed  to 
be  this  St.  Remigius  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  three  letters  of  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  and  others,  in  which  he  defends  Sl  Augus- 
tine's  doctrine  on  grace  and  predestination.  This  an- 
swer may  be  fonnd  in  the  Yimliciie  Predestinationis  et 
Gratice  (1650,  2  vols.  4u)),  and  in  the  library  of  the  fa- 
Łhers.  He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Valence  in  855, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind;  and,  afler  founding  some 
pious  institutions,  he  died  OcU  28,  875.  See  Iloefer, 
Xouv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Remigius,  or  Remi  {St^y  of  Rhkihs,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated French  archbishop,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Rheims  about  460.  He  distinguished  himsclf  by  his 
leaming  and  yirtue,  converted  and  baptized  king  Clovis, 
and  died  Jan.  13,  533.  Some  I^tłers  and  a  Testament 
in  the  library  of  the  fathers  are  attributed  to  him.  See 
Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Hensog,  Beal-En- 
eyldop,  B.  v« 
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RemigiuB,  or  Remi»  of  Strasburg,  a  bishop 
known  only  for  haring  founded  the  monastery  of 
ABchau.  He  diecl  iń  803.  He  is  oftcn  oonfounded  with 
aJbbe  Remi  of  MUneter,  who  died  in  768.  See  Hoefcr, 
Nouv,  Biog,  (Jinerale^  8.  v. 

Reminiscdre  (rtmtmber\  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Łbe  sccond  Stiiiday  in  Lent,  froro  the  liret  word  of  the 
Jntroitf  "  Kemember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,'*  etc. 
(Paa.  xxv,  6). 

Remling,  Franz  Xaver,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1803  at  Edenkoben.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
datned  a  pricst,  and  in  1852  he  becanae  a  member  of  the 
chapter.  In  1853  the  Academy  of  Munich  appointed 
hina  as  corresponding  member,  and  in  1856  the  Munich 
University  honorcd  htm  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  He  died  June  28,  1873.  He  wrote,  Das 
Reformationncerk  in  der  Pfalz  (Mannheim,  1846):  — 
Gfschichte  der  BischOje  zu  Speyer  (Mainz,  1852-54,  2 
Yols.)  : —  Urkundettbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  Bischofe  von 
Speyer  (ibid.  1852, 1853  Bq.).  See  Zachold,  Bibl,  Theol 
ii,  1054;  TAterarischer  /landtceiser,  1865,  p.  443  są.; 
1866,  p.  298 ;  1873,  p.  430.     (a  P.) 

Rem'mon  (Josh.  xix,  7).    See  Rimmon. 

Rem^mon-meth^o&r  [some  Metho^dr']  (Josh.  xix, 
13).    See  RiMMON. 

Remobotll  and  Sar.\baites,  names  given  to  as- 
sociations  of  hermits  in  the  early  Church  who  refused 
to  Bubmit  to  monastic  regulations.  The  Remoboih^ 
whose  name  originated  in  Syria,  are  roentioned  as  be- 
longing  to  this  class  by  Jerome  (£/>.  18  ad  Eiułochium, 
De  Cusiodia  yirffinUcUis),  He  says  that  they  were  morę 
namerous  than  othcr  monks  in  Syria  and  Palestine; 
that  they  liyeil  in  the  towns  in  complete  independence, 
and  in  companies  of  not  morę  than  two  or  tbree  per- 
sons ;  that  they  supported  themselves  by  labor,  and  odeń 
qaarrelled  among  tbemseWes.  A  similar  class  of  her- 
mits, living  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  Cassian  (CoUatiOj 
xviii,  c.  7)  under  the  name  SarabaiteSf  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  them  because  they  separated  themselres  from 
the  monasteries  and  personally  madę  proYision  for  their 
needs.— Herzog,  Rtad-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Rćmond  (or  Reemond),  Florimond  dr,  a  Krench 
historian,  who  was  bom  about  1540,  and  died  in  1602, 
is  noteworthy  here  only  for  his  spleen  against  the  Hu- 
guenots,  which  be  vented  especially  in  his  Antichritt, 
He  also  wrote  in  refutation  of  the  story  of  the  popess 
Joan  (q.  v.),  as  did  likewise  his  son,  abbe  Charles  Re- 
MOND,  among  otber  things.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GerurdUf  a.  v. 

Remonstrance,  a  complaint  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons  of  England  in  1628,  and  addrcssed  to  Charles  I, 
setting  forth  the  increase  of  popery  in  conseąuence 
of  the  reiaxation  of  the  penal  laws;  the  prefermcnts 
given  to  papists;  and  a  commission  being  issued  to 
compound  for  the  penalties  incarred  by  popish  recu- 
tants.  It  also  described  the  discouragement  shown  to 
orthodox  pi^achers  and  teachers,  and  the  prohibition 
of  their  books.  The  king  attempted  to  suppress  this 
remonstrance,  and  afterwards  published  an  answer  to 
its  allegations. 

Remonstrants,  a  name  given  to  the  Arminians 
(q.  V.)  by  reason  of  a  remonstrance  which,  in  1810,  they 
madc  to  the  States  of  Holland  against  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned  thcm  as  beretics. 
Episcopius  and  Grotius  were  at  the  head  of  the  Remon- 
strants.  The  Calvinists  presented  a  couutcr-address, 
and  were  called  Conira-remonstrants, 

Rem'pllan  ('P^/i^ay  v.  r.  'Pf<f>dv)  is  named  in 
Acts  vii,  43  as  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  in  a  passage  ąuoted  by  Stephen  from  Amos 
T,  26,  where  the  Sept.  has  'Pcu^ay  (v.  r.  'Po/i^a),  for 
the  Heb.  "i^^S,  Chitau  (In  the  following  discussion  we 
chiefly  follow  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  JHcL  ofthe  Bi- 
6^)     Much  difficulty  bas  been  occasloned  t^'  this  cor- 


responding occnrrence  of  two  names  so  wbolly  diffnrent 
in  sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name,  and  Rem- 
phan  an  Eg\'ptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  Scpt. 
The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syriac,  was  com- 
pared  with  the  Arabie  and  Persian  jRTayir&i,  *^  the  plan- 
et Saturn,"  and,  accordmg  to  Kircher,  the  latter  was 
found  in  Coptic  with  the  same  signification ;  tmt  per- 
bapa  he  had  no  authority  for  this,  excepting  the  sup- 
posed  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  They,  indeed, 
occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic-Arabic  Lexicon  of  Kircher 
{Ling,  jEgypt.  RettU,  p.  49;  CEdip,  ^Eggpti,  i,  386) ;  bot 
Jabłoński  has  long  ńnce  shown  that  this  and  other 
names  of  planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  drawn  from  the  Coptic  yersions  of  Amos  and  the 
Acts  (Jabłoński,  Remphan  JEggpiior^  in  Opusc,  ii,  1 
sq.).  £g}'ptology  has,  moreover,  shown  that  thb  is 
not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the  foreign  divin- 
ities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the  god  Renpa,  per- 
hapa  pronounced  Rempn,  and  the  goddess  Ken,  occur 
together.  Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  panages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  are  mentioned,  it  will  be 
dcsirable  to  speak,  on  the  evidence  of  monaments,  of 
the  foreign  gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  particolarly 
Renpa  and  Ken,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites 
while  in  that  countrr. 

Besides  those  divinitie8  represented  on  the  mono- 
ments  of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forma  or  name*, 
or  botb,  othcrs  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both. 
Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  intrudaoed  at 
a  Tery  remote  age.     This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the  Egyptian 
HephsMtus.    The  name  Ptah  is  from  a  Shemitic  roor, 
for  it  signifies  "  open,"  and  in  Heb.  we  find  the  root 
nriD,  and  its  cognates, "  he  or  it  opened,**  whereas  there 
is  no  word  related  to  it  in  Coptic.    The  figurę  of  this 
diviiiity  is  that  of  a  deformed  pygmy,  or  perhaps  uo- 
bom  child,  and  is  uniike  the  usual  representations  of 
diyinities  on  the  monuments.     In  this  case  there  ran 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introdnction  took  place  at  an  ex- 
treraely  early  datę,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  oocurs  in  very 
old  tombs  in  the  necropoUs  of  Memphis,  and  is  fouod 
tbroughout  the  religious  records.     It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed  that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  mythology 
of  neighlK>ring  nations,  uniess,  indeed,  it  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  Harairoi  or  naraVcoi,  whoee  images,  ac- 
cording  to  Herodotus,  were  the  figure-heads  of  Phccni- 
cian  ships  (iii,  37).    The  foreign  dirinities  that  seem 
to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not  found  throughoot  the 
religious  records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  othcr- 
wise  verv  rarclv  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  iramediately  recogtiised  to  be  non-Eg^-piian. 
They  are  Renpu,  and  the  goddesses  Ken,  Anta,  an<l 
Astarta.    The  first  and  second  of  these  have  foreign 
forms;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian  forms: 
there  woidd  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign 
character  about  the  former  two.   (L)  Renpu,  pronouncei) 
Rempu  (?),  is  represented  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  fuU 
beard  and  apparently  the  generał  t}'pe  of  face  giren  on 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to 
the  Rebu  or  Libyans.    This  t^^pe  is  evidently  that  of 
the  Shemitea.     His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which 
is  oraamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 
(2.)  Ken  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  buch 
hands  oora,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.     In  the  last  par- 
ticular  the  figurę  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyyeh,  in  As- 
syria,  may  be  compared  (Layard,  Kintreh^  ii,  212).   From 
this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representation,  from  her  lxs 
ing  naked  and  carrying  córa,  and  from  her  being  wor- 
shipped with  Khem,  we  may  suppooe  that  Ken  corre- 
sponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess,  at  least  when  tbe  latter 
had  the  character  of  Venus.    She  is  also  called  Ketesh, 
which  is  the  name  in  hieroglyphics  ofthe  great  Hit  lite 
town  on  the  Orontesu    This  in  the  present  case  is  |Hob- 
ably  a  title,  r^iś^p :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a 
town  where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her  aa  per- 
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wiiirying  ił.  (3.)  Aiwu  appean  to  be 
Anaitis,  mnd  ber  foreign  chancl^r  iieeriu 
■IukmI  certain  from  heibeiDgJoinily  wor- 
■bipped  with  Kenpu  inil  Keii.  (4.)Aaun« 
hofcoune  Lhe  Aahtoretb  ofCanuiL  On 
■  Ublet  in  the  Brilitb  MuMum  l:he  prin- 
cipsl  Bubject  ia  a  group  reprewniing  Ken, 
h>ving  Khem  on  one  iids  aiid  Reiipu  on 
theochcr;  bencathia  aa  (dontian  ofAnł- 
U.  On  thehairotanotherrablet  Kcnaiid 
Khem  occur,  and  a  dedicalion  (o  Benpn 
■nd  Keteth. 

We  have  no  clue  to  [be  exact  timt  of 
Ihe  inlroductioii  of  these  divinitica  inlo 
Egypl,  nor,  except  in  one  cik,  to  aiiy 
pariiculir  ptaces  of  Cheir  wonhip.  Their 
narnes  occur  w  early  u  Ihe  penod  or 
the  ISth  and  I9lh  dynastie*,  ind  it  ia 
therer<ire  not  imprabible  that  they  were 
Łnlroiiuced  by  tbe  Shepherds.  Astarle  is 
mentiuiied  in  a  tablet  gr  Amenoph  II,  op- 

jecture  Ibat  sbe  wm  the  foraign  Yenm 
lliere  warahipped,  in  the  qutricT  of  Ihe 
Pbceoicians  ot  Tyre,  icconling  to  lleroi)- 
otus  (ii,  112>,     U  IB  obsemble  tbit  tbe 
Sbepherds     wonhipped    Sutekh,    corre- 
sponding  to  Seth,  and  ajso  called  Bjt  {tbaC  ii,  Bul), 
■nd  tbaC  luider  king  Apapl  be  was  the  eule  goil  of  (be 
foreigiiers.      Sutelili  was  proliibty  ■  Tureign  god,  and 
WIS  ccrtoinl^  identiOed  witb  BuL     Tbe  idea  tbu  tbe 
Sbepherds  introdueed  tbe  fureign  gods  is  tberefore  part- 
lv  coiifirmed.     As  to  Kenpu  and  Ken  we  can  oniy  offcr 
a  conjeccure.     Tbey  occur  togecher,  aiid  Ken  a  a  furm 
or  tbe  Syrian  goddesg,  ■n{!  olso  boars  same  relatjon  to 
tbe   Esyptian  god  of  productiTeneBs,    Kbem.      Their 
similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  aee«! 
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>f  same  tribe  from  the  east,notof  l'h<Eni- 
eisns  OT  Canaanites,  settleil  in  Egypt  duriiig  the  Shep- 
t>enl  period.  The  nsked  guddesi  Ken  would  suggest 
■ui:h  wunhip  as  that  of  the  Bibylonian  Mylilta,  but 
the  tharoughly  Shemilic  appearance  of  Renpu  is  rather 
in  favor  of  an  Arab  source.  Altbougb  we  bare  not 
discoi-ered  a  Shemilic  origin  of  either  name,  tbe  absence 
of  the  names  in  Ihc  mytbologies  of  Canaan  and  ttie 
neighboring  coniitiies,  u  far  ag  tbey  are  known  to  ua, 
indines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  whicb  [be  early  qiy- 
lhi>lo;;y  is  (Ktremely  obsoure. 
Tbe  Israelites  in  Egypc,  after  Joseph's  nile,  appeac 
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rai,  but  doiibtles) 


«  of  iilolalty,  This  is  only  twicc  distinclly 
staled  anil  once  alludcd  (o  (Josb.  xxiv,  U;  Eiek.  xx, 
'.8;  xxiii,  3),  bat  the  imlicalions  are  perfeclly  elear. 
Tbe  mentioa  uf  Chiun  or  Rempban  ai  worahipped  in 
Ihc  ilesert  shows  that  this  idulatry  was,  in  part  aC  least, 
Ehit  of  foreignera,  and  no  doubt  of  those  sectied  in  Low- 
er  Egypl.  The  gulden  calf,  at  tirst  night,  would  ap- 
pear  lo  be  an  image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of 
Heliopolis,  or  some  other  sacrcd  buli  of  K^ypt ;  but  it 
m^ist  be  remembered  that  we  read  tn  tbe  Apocr)'pha 
of  "  the  heifct  Bial"  (Tub.  i,  o),  ao  that  ic  was  poesiWy 
a  Plmnician  or  Canaanili!<h  idol.  The  best  piraUel 
to  this  i^lulatry  is  tbat  of  Ibe  Pbfcnician  colonia  tn 
Europę,  aa  aeen  in  the  idols  discorered  in  lomba  al 
Caoiirug  tn  Kbodes  by  M.  Salzmann.  and  tbose  tbund 
in  tomba  in  the  ialand  of  Sardinia  (of  bolh  of  which 
ihere  are  specimens  in  the  Briiish  Muaeum),and  those 
rcprcsonted  ou  tbe  coins  of  MeliU  and  Ibe  ialand  of 
Ebnous. 

^'c  can  now  endeaTnrtto  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  Tbe  Maaoretic  text 
of  Amoi  V,  86  reada  thua;  "But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or 
tsbemacle"]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  yourimagcs,  the 
star  of  ynur  goda  [or  "  vour  god"],  which  vc  madę  for 
ynuraelyes."     In  the  Sept.  we  find  remariiable  diffor- 
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«ai  Ti  darpar  roii  Siou  viiwv  'Paifay,  Toit  rinoirę 
alnim  iri)c  Iwoiąoart  toiiToic-  The  Vuig.  agrcea  with 
the  Masorelic  text  in  the  order  of  tbe  ciauses,  thougb 
omilting  Chiun  or  Bemphau.  "Et  portaalis  taber- 
noculum  Moloch  yestro,  et  imaginem  idolurum  yestrcH 
rum,  sidus  dei  reslii,  quB  feciaiia  Yobis."  The  paaaagc 
ia  ciied  in  tbe  Acis  almost  in  the  words  of  ihe  Sepu: 
"  Yea,  ye  louk  up  the  tabemacle  of  Moloch,  and  tbe  star 
of  your  god  Kcmphan,  figures  which  ye  madę  ło  wor- 
aliip  them"  (Koi  avkkó0iTt  rqv  aa)v!iv  ro5  MoAój, 
Kai  TU  aarpoY  roC  Stoii  lipuiy  'Pifipaf,  roOc  Tinroui; 
oiic  iroir/aart  wpoonmir  auroic).  A  sliglit  change 
iu  tbe  Hebrew  would  enable  ua  lo  read  Moloch  (Klal- 
cam  or  Mikom)  inatead  of  "your  king."  Beyond  tliia 
it  is  extremelT  dilHcult  lo  expUin  tbe  dilTereuces.  The 
aubalitution  of  Kemphan  fot  Chiun  cannot  be  accounted 
fur  by  verbal  criticiam.  The  Ilebrew  doea  not  seem  as 
dialiiict  in  meaning  as  ttie  Sept.;  and  if  He  may  eon- 
jeclurally  emend  it  from  the  latler.lhc  laat  clauae  would 
be  "your  images  which  ye  madę  for  ycuraclyes-,"  and 
if  we  furthei  tranipose  Chiun  to  the  place  of  "your 
goil  Remphan,"  in  the  Sepl.,  0=bT3  rl:0  TK  would 
correspond  W  ■,1^=  OS-^nbK  2:13  TM;  but  how  can 
we  account  fur  such  a  tranaposilion  as  would  Ihus  be 
eupposed,  which,  be  it  rememliered,  is  less  likely  iu  tbe 
Hebrew  Iban  iu  a  lunalaiion  of  a  diWcult  poaaage?  IT 
we  compare  Ibe  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposcd  orig- 
inal,  we  perceive  that  in  Ihe  funner  c:^S^X  ',V2  cot- 
reapnnits  in  poaition  to  DS^H^K  3:^3,  and  it  doea  not 
scem  an  unwarranlat>1e  conjceture  Ihat  'JI^S  hiving 
been  hy  mislake  wiilten  in  Ihe  place  of  3-13  by  aome 
copyist,  c:''Bbs  was  aiso  tianaposed.  It  appcaia  to 
be  mnre  reasonable  to  read  "images  which  ye  tnade" 
than  "gmis  which  ye  madę,"  as  the  formerword  occun. 
Supposing  U 
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enccs;  it  rc»ds,  Koi  arO^Afltrt  rĄy  t 


The  lent  or  labernacte  of  Sloloch  is  aupposed  by 
fleseniusCrfcwur.  B.v.r«0)  lo  have  hcin  an  actual 
teni,  and  he  compares  Ihc  innttq  Upa  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  (Diod.  Sic  xx,  6i).  But  there  u  eume  diffi- 
culty  in  Ihe  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried  about  aa 
large  an  objęci  for  tbe  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it  scems 
morę  likely  that  it  was  a  smali  model  uf  a  larger  tent 
or  abriue.  The  reading  Mnloeh  appears  preferable  In 
"ynur  king;"  but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  the  Am- 
wonhipped  ir '"  " 


'•X- ,  It  ia  perhaps  worthy  of  notę  that  ibere  ia  rcasoii 
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ibKb    pJkd 
■<vt  >M  '<(  ■Ih'  •■»■  rłunrtrr  ■■  ihr  ulim>*Ffe        2.  . 

^  nf  Ib*  ta«  d«w,  H  inii^ht  h>  itv>tii;ht  ihat   •!»< 
~    '         nnrM^lorhu*!  Kf»- 
■c  >rt  rnn«nti*T«H  ilui  wt  tmaoat  ta^    ibe 
i«  firm  nf  ■  unt.  •»)  ihśt   tkc 
>  id  Otr.  piHMiic  in  tbc  Airti,  M  wfD  M  tbt 
MawiTPti'  ful,  łf  in  Ih*  lattrr  oh  wc  mj  riunge  tlw  i 

Inf  'if  «tw  law  dwiw,  H  iwcrt  onlf  be  mmifctd  thal  ii  I 
łliin  iHit  nłili((<!  m  lo  itihr  Ihit  Ibe  Imtlil**  Dwd 
łmisn  of  Ibe  faliK  K«lii,  Iłcnigh  Oirj  maj  b»e 
wi,  M  in  th>  UM  of  Ih*.  Kniilni  calf;  it  nur  nwi 
in  that  ihry  ailniitfll  (hrae  ((ndi. 
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t  EKTpiiłn  iiiiiUiry  WM  pnciiad 
łr>  Ilit  liinirlim.  U  in  rery  remirluiliłe  lh>[  Iht 
fjilw  i(i"l«  mmllimr.!  ■•  ww.hippol  liy  Ibno  k 
•l<vri  •hir»M  »»  iin.lial.ljr  M'il<Kh  *Ti'l  ChiuD  md  Rtm- 
plmn,  'if  *hli!h  llie  liicr  iwo  wcre  riirnipi  dirinilie* 
Wiiriiłiil>Ii«l  łn  Kurpi-  ''""O  ''■'>"  "*  ™*7  lOKHubly 
Infnr  that  włtilc  llie  Iwirlitn  Hijimrncil  id  Egj-pt  there 
mta  ■iiiifiKrflUMnnKT-pitiulitilHi  intheŁowerCoun- 
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hnnia  Mili  iiraupiol  Ihn  linil.  Krc  Hchitider.  iJt  TiAtr- 
mr.  Mnbiehi  rt  HuU-i  IM  lln»ph.  (Marb.  Mih);  Uiiut, 
llbHTl.  •!»  Kium  n  Itrmphim  (17nH);  Jmint.  .Sac.  LU. 
<ł<!t.    Wfl,  p,   KKlHi   (icMiitiu,  Thaaur.  p.  OiS,  670 

tkf  (; H. 

RanaUianM  (Fr.  ww  £iV/ł},  ■  term  iiacd  ilike  ii 
archltł^turp,  aciiliiturr,  irul  iiroBrncntiil  art,  f>  iloigiiab 
a  fylyal  pcrlwl  nr  atyle  alt^r  the  Miildle  Aem.  Tbi 
Ili-nnliiHincii  hart  iUorJKin  in  ltaly,iirlierc,atiicBt.Gotb- 
ło  ■rcliitcctiiro  Kcuml  but  ■  prccarioiia  hołd.  The  di*- 
ciiriTy  (rarly  in  Łba  l&th  ccutury)  of  thi  prodiictioni 
of  Ihn  aticicnla  In  ataMiary  tnil  pailitinfi,  md  tbc  bring- 
łiiK  tli  ll|{lit  of  liitiK-liiibkn  atorca  nf  (ircclt  and  Latiii 
MSS.  (■>,  rur  liiaUiiw,  Vitruviiił  cm  tlic  architccturc  of 
Ibfl  aiii'li'iiU),  niiilil  iic>t  fill  lo  Irliifi  Itoman  buildinjn 
lii)«1>nimbi(>iitni)ticp,aiiil  to  pmlitpiKc  thc  public  mind 
In  ravi>r  of  thn  rlauic  alyle.  A  iinw  synlcm  wu  con- 
Migiiputly  dwrbipni,  diirlnK  th»  Ant  aU^a  nf  which 
(iintndyi  Ihn  1'ranaiiinn  pFriod)  the  rlfmetita  er  Roman 
arrbtK^hire  ramę  aRain  liitn  iiae,  aithaugh  tho  for 
wbirb  I>f1<inji  In  the  I^Coi^ltiimanoaąiie  period — aa, 
iiwtaiiiT,  llip  divi"lon  nf  ihc  windaw-archca  ly  mulliona 
— wi'iT  iini  piiiirch-  ahandoneil.  Stattine  in  Italy,  li " 
new  uroili  roBthnl  ila  icinili  in  that  country  in  I 
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temporarily  prevaUed.  After  Łbe  period  of  Philibert 
Delorme,  who  completed  the  chapel  of  Łhe  Chateau 
d'Anet  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1552),  the  GoŁhLc  style 
wasy  as  a  rule,  abandoned.  At  the  same  time)  the  gen- 
erał amingement  of  the  Gothic  churches  was  retained, 
and  it  was  only  the  Kenaisaance  system  of  decoration 
wbich  was  substituted  for  the  Gothic  The  grooud-plan, 
the  proportions,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  its  fly- 
ing  buttresses,  pinnades,  dustered  columns,  and  deeply 
recessed  portala,  are  borrowed  from  the  pointed  style. 
It  was  only  in  the  details  and  in  the  omamentation  that 
the  Renaissance  was  followed.  The  Tuileries,  as  built 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  a  great  example  of  French 
Renaissance  when  at  its  best.  In  its  eleration  richness 
is  perceptible  without  exoe8s,  and  symmetry  is  attained 
without  stiffuess :  in  fact,  it  presents  a  design  in  which 
aesthetic  lawa  are  fuUy  considered,  and  the  details  bar- 
moniously,  if  not  magniflcently,  exeGuted. 

8.  German, — ^The  Renaissance  style  was  not  employed 
in  Germany  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  instanoes  of  it  are  the  Belredere 
of  Ferdinand  I  on  the  Hradschin  at  Pragnę,  and  the  so- 
called  Otto  Henry  buildings  at  Heidelberg  Castle.  In 
Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  elements  of  the  pre- 
ceding  style  are  intermingled  with  those  of  the  Renais- 
sance during  the  early  period  of  its  prevalence.  The 
fault  of  the  German  Renaissance  style  is  a  certain  heari- 
ness — an  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance,  in  its  oon- 
8tructive  character  and  decoratire  details. 

4.  Spanish, — In  Spain  an  Early  Renaissance  style 
appears,  a  kind  of  transitional  Renaissance,  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  the 
application  of  Moorish  and  pointed-arch  forms  in  con- 
junction  with  those  of  damical  antiquity.  In  this  way 
a  conformation  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit  of  romance. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  Y,  this  omate  Early  Renais- 
sance style  gaye  place  to  a  later  one,  which,  in  reality, 
belongs  to  the  Rococo  style.  Among  the  Renaissance 
edifioes  of  Spain  may  be  mentioned  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  cloister  of  the  Conrent  of  Haerta,  the  town- 
hall  of  Saragossa  and  of  Seville,  and  the  Alcazar  at  To- 
ledo. 

5.  Engluh, — The  Italian  Renaissance  slyle  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  John  of  Padua,  the  architect  of  Henry  YIII. 
English  buildings  of  this  style  are  distinguished  by  ca- 
pricions  treatment  of  forms,  and  generally  exhibit  a  de- 
ficiency  of  that  grace  and  dignity,  both  in  details  and 
ensemble,  which  lend  a  peculiar  charro  to  Italian  stnict- 
ures  in  the  same  style.  Longlcat  House,  Wiltshire,  and 
Wollaton  Hall  are  specimens  of  this  style.  See  Engluh 
Cffciop,  8.  V. ;  Rosengarten,  A  rcMtectural  Style*.    See 
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Renanah.    See  Peacock. 

Renandot,  Eusi^bb,  a  French  sarant,  was  bom  at 
Pans,  July  20, 1646.  His  early  studies  were  carricd  on 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  College  of  Harcourt.  On 
their  completion  be  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  but  without  taking  orders.  Though  he  re- 
mained  but  a  short  time  in  this  institution,  the  whole 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  similar  ones,  and  was  de^oted 
to  his  favorite  studies  of  theology  and  Ortental  liter- 
aturę. His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  afTairs  caused 
him  to  be  employed  in  many  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  his  talent  madę  him  a  farorite  at  oourt. 
In  1700  abbó  Renaudot  went  to  Romę,  and  received  from 
Clement  XI  the  priory  of  Frossay,  in  Brittany.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  career  he  endeavored  to  re-establish  the 
printing  of  the  Oriental  classics,  and  interested  the  duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  snbject,  but  it  was  never  accomplished. 
Ue  died  at  Paris,  Sept  1,  1720.  Renaudot's  writings 
were  numerous,  though  he  published  nothing  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  We  mention,  Di/ense  de  la  Per- 
pituUi  de  la  Foi,  etc  (Paris,  1708)  .-^Gemuidu  Patri- 


archa Ilomilm  de  Eucharutia,  etc  (ibid.  1709): — La 
Perpetuiie  de  la  Foi  de  fEgliu  sur  les  Sacrementa,  etc 
(ibid.  1718) : — Historia  PatriarcharumAlerandrinorum 
Jacobitarum,  etc  (ibid.  1718).  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete  work  ever  written  upon  the  history  of  Egyptian 
Christianity.  It  is  based  upon  the  Arabie  narrative  of 
bishop  Severus,  and  oontains  a  complete  list  of  the  Jac- 
obite  patriarcha  from  Cyril  to  John  Touki,  who  lived 
early  in  the  18th  century : — Liturgium  Orientalium  Col~ 
lectio  (ibid.  171&-16): — Anciemies  Belatioru  des  Indea  et 
de  la  Chine,  etc  (ibid.  1718).  Besides  these,  he  left 
works  on  purely  literary  subjects,  and  seyeral  yaluable 
MSS. : — Hittoire  de  Salculin: — Hittoire  des  Pairiarches 
Syriens  et  de  la  Secie  Nestorietme^  and  Traite  de  tEglise 
d^Źthiopie.  See  De  Beri,  Hist,  de  TAcud.  des  Inscript. 
V ;  Niceron,  Mhnoires,  xii  and  xx. — Hoefer,  Nour.Biog, 
Ginirale,  a.  y. 

Rend  is  the  translation  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  Bibie  The  following  only  are  of  special 
signiOcance. 

1.  The  rending  (29^)ci  płiywfŁt)  of  one*8  clothes  is  an 
expre8sion  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  tokeu  of 
the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to  denote  his  sorrow  for  J(v 
seph,  rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29) ;  Jadbb  did  the 
like  (ver.  84),  and  Ezra,  to  expreBs  the  concem  and  un- 
easiness  of  hb  mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained  of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  of  the  peo- 
ple*s  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  haye  rent  hisgarments 
and  mantle  (Ezra  ix,  8),  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment.  This  action  was  also  an  expres8ion  of  indigna- 
tion  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  pre- 
tending  that  our  Sariour  bad  spoken  blasphemy  (Matt. 
xxvi,  65),  and  so  did  the  apostles  when  the  people  in- 
tended  to  pay  them  divine  honora  (Acts  xiv,  14).  See 
Clothino. 

To  rend  the  garments  was  in  Eastem  countries  and 
among  ancient  nations  a  symbolical  action,  expre88ive 
of  sorrow,  fear,  or  contrition.  (See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  Latin  by  GrUnewold  [Hafn.  1708] ;  HilU- 
ger  [ Wittenb.  1716] ;  Rohrensee  [ibid.  1668] ;  Schróder, 
[Jen.  1716] ;  and  Wickmannshausen  [Wittenb.  1716].) 
The  passage  in  Joel  (ii,  13),  **  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not 
your  garments,"  is  in  allusion  to  this  practicc  But  the 
phrase  here  is  a  Hebraism,  meaning  "  Rend  your  hearts 
rather  ihan  your  garments,"  or  "  Rend  your  hearts,  and 
not  your  garments  only ;"  for  the  prophet  does  not  for- 
bid  the  extemal  appearanoes  of  mouming,  but  he  cau- 
tiona  them  against  a  merely  hypocrilical  show  of  sorrow, 
and  exhorts  them  to  cherish  that  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  which  is  acoeptable  inthe  sight  of  God.    See 
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2.  In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv,  30),  when  he  de- 
nounces  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  people,  it  is 
said, "  Though  tbou  rentest  (!P?i^)  thy  face  with  paint- 
ing;"  the  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  face,  "eyes,"  and  the 
expre8sion  is  an  allusion  to  the  Eastem  practice  of  paint- 
ing  the  eyes,  which  we  have  explained  under  the  words 
Eye  and  Paint. 

Rendti,  Louis,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Mcyrin, 
Dec  19, 1789.  He  entered  the  priesthood  and  spent  his 
life  in  teaching  and  scientific  research.  In  1833  he 
published  a  work  entitled  De  P Influence  des  Lois  sur  les 
McEurs  et  des  Maurs  sur  les  Lois.  This  gained  for  the 
author  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  afterwards  madę 
bishop  of  Annecy.  His  works  were  entirely  scientific — 
on  gcology,  meteorology,  chemistry.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1859.  See  Afgr.  Louis  RendUy  by  the  abbe  G.Mermillod. 
— Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginerale^  s.  v. 

Ren6e  dllste,  duchess  of  Ferrara  and  princess  of 
France,  whoee  career  was  dosely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Reforma tion,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
king  Louis  XII  and  Annę  of  Brittany,  and  was  bom  at 
Blois,  OcL  29, 1510  (aocording  to  some  authorities,  Oct. 
10  or  25 ;  we  foUow  Bonnet  [  J.],  lAttres  de  J.  dilrin^  i, 
43).    She  was  married  July  80, 1527,  to  duke  Hercules 
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of  Ferrara,  and  became  Łhe  motber  of  five  cbildren ; 
and  in  Łhe  exercłBe  of  ber  tastes  for  literaturę  and  art 
ahe  madę  the  court  of  Ferrara  a  centrę  of  culture  wbich 
emulated  tbat  of  Florenoe  and  the  Medicu  Her  sym- 
patbtefl,  directed  no  less  by  personal  conviction  than  by 
the  traditions  of  ber  family  and  ber  early  education, 
were  with  the  Reformation.  She  enoouraged  Bruccioli 
to  prepare  an  Italian  yersion  of  the  Bibie,  and  allowed 
bim  to  dedicate  to  ber  the  first  edition  (1541),  and  she 
afTorded  a  refuge  to  fugitire  Protestanta.  Calvin  availed 
btroself  of  this  aaylum  in  1535,  and  thus  began  a  rela- 
tion  which  was  of  great  ralue  to  the  duchess  while  be 
Uved.  He  was  allowed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures  in  a  chapel  wbich  is  stiU  shown,  until  remon- 
strances  from  Korne  induced  the  duke  to  banish  bim, 
and  with  bim  all  the  Protestant  friends  of  his  consort, 
down  to  the  servants  brought  with  ber  from  France. 
The  same  influence  led  to  the  persecutton  of  Kenće  in 
person.  The  relations  of  Ferrara  with  France  had  been 
broken  off,  and  political  added  to  religious  prejudices 
aggravated  the  situation;  but  beyond  restraints  and 
disrespecŁ  she  suffered  little,  until  in  1545  the  Inquisi- 
tion  was  established  in  Ferrara  and  the  reconquest  of 
the  land  to  Komaulsm  began.  The  co-operation  of 
Henry  Ilof  France  was  secured ;  Renće  was  compelłed 
to  listen  to  sermons  in  denunciation  of  ber  principles ; 
ber  husband  caused  ber  to  be  imprisoned  with  two  of 
ber  women,  and  placed  ber  daugbtcrs  Leonora  and  Lu- 
cretia  in  a  convent.  Tbcse  measures  broke  ber  spirit 
and  brought  ber  to  confession  and  attendance  on  the 
mass.  She  was  restored  to  liberty  Dec.  1, 1554,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  two  and  a  half  months.  She  had  en- 
joyed  the  counsel  of  Protestant  friends  during  much  of 
ber  period  of  trial :  Calvin  had  written  freąuent  letters, 
and  had  sent  Francis  Morel  (of  Collanges)  to  act  as  ber 
spiritual  adyiser;  and  her  former  secretary,  Leon  Jamez, 
had  also  sustained  her  faitbfully ;  but,  in  the  beat  of  a 
persecution  in  wbich  but  few  stood  firm,  her  resolution 
gave  way.  The  unfaltering  tidelity  of  the  wbole  of  her 
subseąuent  lifc  atoned  for  tbat  single  and  temporary 
lapse.  The  experience  of  Renee  was  sufficiently  trying 
in  other  respects  as  well.  Her  daughter  Anna  was 
married,  against  the  eamest  protest  of  her  motber,  to 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Protestant  cause,  duke  Fran- 
cis of  Guise  (Sept.  29, 1548).  Her  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
ąuarrelled  with  his  father  and  fled  the  country  in  1552. 
Her  husband  died  Oct.  8, 1559,  after  exacting  from  ber 
an  oath  tbat  she  would  no  longer  correspond  with  Cal- 
vin,  from  wbich  she  was,  bowerer,  absolved  by  Calvin. 
Alphonso  su^ceeded  his  father,  and,  influenced  by  pope 
Pius  IV,  at  once  compelłed  bis  motber  to  renounce  bis 
country  or  ber  faith.  She  chose  the  former  altcmative, 
and  retumed  to  France  in  September,  1560,  leaying  ber 
cbildren  in  Ferrara.  France  was  at  this  period  troubled 
with  the  disputes  of  Navarre  and  Condć  with  the  Guises, 
and  Conde  lay  in  prison  awaiting  death.  Renee  did  not 
besitate  to  censure  the  disloyal  cruelŁy  of  the  Guises; 
and  when  their  power  was  broken,  on  tbe  death  of  Fran- 
cis H,  she  became  the  open  promoŁer  of  the  Keforma- 
tiou.  She  invited  Protestant  clergymen  into  the  coun- 
try and  caused  Protestant  worship  to  be  beld  at  her  seat 
of  Montargis  and  whcrercr  she  migbt  make  a  tem- 
porary borne  in  other  places ;  but  she  was  nonę  the  less 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  peace  between  the  con- 
tending  parties.  At  Montargis  she  so  compromised  their 
disputes  tbat  tbey  were  dcfinitivcly  laid  aside.  Her 
charities  and  ber  counsels  were  expended  upon  appli- 
cants  of  ever}'  class.  When  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  began  the  war  w^hich  during  thirty  years  drencb- 
ed  France  with  blood,  she  dctcrmined  tbat  Montargis 
sbould  be  a  refuge  to  all  Protestant  fugitiyes.  Francis 
of  Guise  died  Feb.  24,  1563,  and  the  peace  of  Amboise 
was  declared  in  March  of  the  same  year;  and,  as  she 
was  thereafter  furbidden  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  her 
Church  in  Paris,  even  in  ber  own  bouse,  she  retired  per- 
manently  to  Montargis,  though  she  subseąuently  accom- 
'>anied  Charles  IX  on  his  tour  through  the  kingdom. 


She  founded  a  scbool,  enlarged  and  beautified  the  town, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  tbe  translation  of  the  New 
Test.  into  Spanisb.  At  this  time  she  received  a  Ust  lec- 
ter  from  Calrin,  written  (April  4, 1564)  while  he  was  on 
bis  death-bed,  by  the  band  of  his  brotber.  From  this 
period  the  reoords  of  ber  life  become  rare.  The  aecond 
religious  war  (Sept.,  1567,  to  March,  1568)  did  not  dis- 
tuib  ber.  She  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Laon  in  Paris  dnring 
St.  Bartholomew's  Night,  but  was  exempted  from  the 
generał  massacre,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  seTerai 
of  her  coreiigionista,  wbom  she  carried  to  Montargis 
and  aided  to  efTect  their  uUimate  escape.  She  ended 
ber  noble  life  June  12, 1575.  An  eloquent  testimouy  to 
her  faith  was  induded  in  her  wilL  Her  remaina  were  in- 
terred  in  the  church  at  Montargis.  See  Mttnch  [Ernst], 
Renata  von  Este  und  ihre  Tochter  (18Sl-^,2  Tola.),  not 
important  and  not  always  tnistwortby;  Catteau-Calle- 
viUe,  Vie  de  Renee  de  France  (BerL  1781-83).  Brief 
biographies  are  giren  in  M'Cne,  ffiet.  of  tke  Ref,  in 
Italy ;  and  Gerdes,  Specimen  Italia  Re/ormcUa ;  and  a 
morę  detailed  life  in  Young,  Life  and  Times  of  Aomo 
Paieario  (Lond.  1860,  2  vols.);  Bayle,  La  France  Pro- 
testcmte,  viii ;  Bonnet  [  Jules],  La  Vie  d^Olympe  Morate ; 
and  Lełtres  de  Jean  Ctdein, — Herzog,  Real 'Fncy klop, 
s.  V. 

Renesse,  Ludwig  Gerabd  van,  a  DuŁcb  ascetic 
authoT,  was  bom  at  Breda,  May  11, 1599.  As  an  evan- 
gelical  minister  he  preached  at  Maerssen,  in  the  prorince 
of  Utrecht.  In  1638  he  was  called  to  Breda,  where  be 
founded  a  college,  of  which  he  was  the  first  directorluid 
professor  of  tbeology.  The  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred  upon  bim  tbe  dcgree  of  doctor  of  tbeology.  He 
was  a  fine  linguist,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  cel- 
ebrated  theologians  of  his  time.  His  principal  works 
are,  Painted  Jezebel  (1654)  :^Treałi»e»  on  the  Care,  A  ir- 
(hority,  and  Duły  of  Elders  in  the  Church  (1659-64)  :— 
and  Mediłałions  on  religious  subjecta.  These  are  all 
written  in  Flemisb.  —  Hoefer,  Ńouv.  Biog.  Generale^ 
s.  T. 

Rennell,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man,  was  born  in  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  curate  of 
Barnack,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester  (resigned  1797); 
rector  of  SL  Magnus^s,  London  Bridge,  in  1792 ;  master 
of  tbe  Tempie  from  1797  to  1827 ;  dean  of  Winchester  in 
1805 ;  rector  of  Alton,  Hants,  in  1809 ;  yicar  of  Barton 
Stacey,  Hants,  in  1814.  He  died  in  1840.  He  published, 
single  Sermons  (Lond.  1793-98),  and  a  volume  of  Dit- 
courses  (ibid.  1801).  Mr.  Pitt  styled  bim  "tbe  Demos- 
thenes  of  the  pulpit."  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit.  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BMiogr,  a.  v. 

RenneU,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  a  leamed  EngUsb  di- 
vine,  son  of  Łhe  above,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Eing^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  Christian  advocate  at  Cambridge 
and  Ticar  of  Rensington  in  1816 ;  and  master  of  St. 
Nicbolas's  Hospital  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1823. 
He  died  in  1824.  Mr.  Rennell  was  one  of  the  cditors  of 
and  contributors  to  the  (Eton)  Miniatun  and  tbe  Britisk 
Crificy  and  a  contributor  to  the  Museum  Criticum,  He 
published,  Paleniee  Morbi : — A  nimadrersions  on  the  Uni- 
tarian  Yersion  ofihe  New  Test,  (1811,8vo):— /Bwwirfa 
on  Scepticism  (1819, 12mo;  6th  ed.  1824)  i^Proofs  of 
Inspirałion,  etc  (1822,  8vo) : — Sermons  (3d  ed.  Lond. 
1831,  8vo).  See  AUibone,  Dicf,  ofBrit,  and  Amer,  A  u- 
thorsy  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BiUioyr,  s.y. 

Renniger,  or  Rhanger,  Michabł,  was  bom  in 
Hampshire,  1529,  and  was  educated  at,  and  a  fellow  of, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  resided  chiefiy  at  Strasburg 
during  tbe  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  madę  chaplain  to 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  He  became  prebendary  of 
Winchester  in  1560,  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Uncobi 
in  1567,  archdeaoon  of  Winchester  in  1575,  and  preben- 
dary of  St.  PauPs,  in  1583.  He  died  Aug.  26, 1609,  and 
was  baried  in  the  chnrch  of  Grawley.    He  wrote :  Car* 
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ina  «p»  3£orUm  Duorum  Frairum  (Lond.  1662, 4to) : — 
►e  -P«*  V  et  Gregorii  Xlii  FurwibuM  conira  Elwabetk^ 
m  Heffinam  Angtia  (1682,  8fo)  :-~Exhortation  to  True 
>ovej  Loyediy,,  cmd  Fideltty  to  Her  MajeMły  (1587,  8vo): 
Syntaffma  Ilortationum  ad  Jacobum  Begem  Anglia 
1604,  8vo): — Trantlation /rom  Latin  of  Bi$kop  Pog» 
ei's  Apologg  or  Defence  ofPrieits^  Marriage.  See  Al- 
ibone,  £Het,  ofBrit.  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  a,  v. 

Renou,  Jkah  Baptiste,  a  French  OńentalUt,  waa 
lom  at  Aiigera.  He  entered  the  0>ngregaŁioa  of  tbe 
3raŁoiy,  aod  was  saperior  of  the  convent  of  the  order 
it  Laon,  'where  he  died  Dec  26, 1701.  Two  of  bia  post- 
lumous  "Works  may  be  mentioned:  Mithode  pour  ap- 
prendre  yacilement  U*  LangutM  Hebralgue  et  Chaldaique 
^Pańs,  1708):— and  a  ZHctiormaire  Uibraigue  (ibid. 
L709). — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Renoult,  Jbam  Baptistb,  a  French  ooBtroveraial- 

ist,  was  bom  aboat  1664.    After  passing  four  years  in 

ihe  OTder  of  tbe  Cordeliers,  he  laid  aside  bis  habit,  em- 

braced  Piotestantism,  and  in  1695  went  to  London,  where 

he  openly  taught  CalrinisiD.    Ue  serred  the  parish  of 

KungexfoTd  (1706),  then  that  of  the  Pyrainid  (1710), 

and  was  finally  called  to  Ireland.    The  datę  of  his  deatb 

ia  unknown.     His  worka  are,  Le  Vrai  Tableau  du  Pa- 

pisma  (liond.  1698) : — Taxe  de  la  Chancellerie  Bamaine 

(ibid.  1701)  : — LeeArenturet  de  la  Madcnma  et  de  Frast- 

cais  d'A*eise  (Amst.  1701)  :^L'Aniiquite  et  la  PerpituUi 

de  la  Reiigion  Proteetatite  (ibid.  1708;  Geneva,  1787; 

Neufch&tel,  1821)  i—Hittoire  dee  Vanatiani  de  rŹgUse 

CalUcane  (Amst.  1708).    See  Haag  Brothers,  La  France 

Proteetante^ — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  ▼. 

Renovatioii.    Those  who  hołd  to  baptismal  re- 

gęneration  make  a  distinction  between  renoration  and 

regeneration.    ^  Regeneration,**  says  Dr.  Hook,  **  comes 

only  once  in  or  through  baptism ;  renovation  exi8t8  be- 

fore,  in,  and  after  baptism,  and  may  be  ofken  repeated." 

Benoration  takes  up  the  work  of  regeneration,  daily  re- 

newing  the  person  in  God's  grace.    Another  difference 

between  regeneration  and  renovation  is  nstially  madę 

by  Calyinistic  theologians,  that  regeneration  once  given 

can  never  be  totally  lost  any  roore  than  baptism,  and 

BO  can  never  need  to  be  repeated  in  the  whole ;  where- 

as  renoTstion  may  be  totally  lost.    See  Reoenkba- 

Renahaw,  Richard,  a  Presbytcrian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  April  1,  1776.    He  re- 
ceiyed  a  fair  education,  which  was  improved  by  foreign 
trayels,  an  acooant  of  which  was  published  in  Manches- 
ter in  1804.     He  entered  tbe  ministry  as  a  Wesleyan, 
and  began  preaching  in  1808  among  tbe  New  Connec- 
tion  Methodists,  but  aftenvards  became  an  Independent 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Yalley  Presbytery. 
His  extreme  age  prerented  him  from  taking  a  Cburch, 
though  he  was  wUIing  to  preach  whenever  opportunity 
offered.    He  died  Sept.  5,  1859.    Mr.  Rcnshaw  was  a 
man  of  great  decision  of  character  and  of  undoubted 
piety.    See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hiet,  Alnumac,  1861,  p.  163. 

(j.ua) 

RenMelaer,  Van.    See  Yan  Reksselaer. 

Renimciantds  (renouncer*),  a  name  applied  to 
monks,from  their  formal  renanciation  of  the  world  and 
all  secular  employments.  Many  of  them  kept  their  ea- 
tates  in  their  own  hands,  but  bad  no  morę  use  of  them 
than  if  they  bad  been  transferred  to  others. 

Renunciation,  a  form  which  constitutes  a  charac- 
teńatic  portion  of  the  baptismal  ceremoniaL  The  per- 
nn  about  to  be  baptized  (or  his  sponsors,  if  an  infant) 
lęnounces  the  works  of  the  deril  and  of  darkness,  espe- 
cisUy  idolatry  and  the  yices  and  foUiea  of  the  worki. 
This  renunciation  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  it  was 
probably  of  apostolic  origin.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  ąuestion  is,  *^  Hast  thou  renounced  Satan, 
and  all  his  works  and  aU  his  pomps?"  The  candidate 
i*  expected  to  anawer  in  the  affirmative,  tuming  to 
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the  west  as  the  place  of  darkness.  In  the  baptismal 
sernce  of  tbe  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church  the  ąuestion  is  asked, "  Dost  thou  re- 
nounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  with  all  coretous  desires  of  the  same 
and  the  camal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?"  The  answer  is,  ''I  re- 
nounce  them  alL" 

Rentinciatórds.    See  Apotactici. 

RezUMrick,  James,  a  noted  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  1 5, 1662.  He 
was  an  uncompromlsing  ()ovenanter,  and  was  executed 
Feb.  17, 1688,  for  "  denying  the  king's  authority,  owning 
the  oovenanta,"  etc  He  wrote,  with  Alexander  Shields, 
An  In/ormaiorg  Yindication  o/tke  Corenantert  (Edinb. 
1744,  smali  8vo) : — A  Ckoice  CoUection  o/Pre/aeee,  Led' 
ureSf  and  Sermone,  etc  (Glasgow,  1777, 8vo). 

Reordinatiozi,  the  repetition  of  the  sacramental 
oidinance  of  ordination,  bas  erer  been  held  to  be  con- 
trary  to  the  true  theory  of  sacraments,  and  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  Church  nnder  pain  of  severe  penalties. 
The  ground  of  this  probibition  is  well  eKpressed  by  Mo- 
rinus,  quoting  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiii,  c  4): 
"  In  the  sacrament  of  orders,  as  in  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion,  a  character  is  conferred  which  cannot  be  effaced  or 
taken  away.*'  The  historical  evidence  as  to  both  the 
doctrine  and  practioe  of  the  Church  is  fuli  and  complete. 
The  68th  apostolical  canon  condemned  it,  and  pro- 
nounced  eentence  of  deposition  on  the  ordainer  and  the 
ordained.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage  (canon  52) 
forbade  it  along  with  rebaptism.  Whether  the  ordina- 
tions  of  heretics  and  schismatics  are  to  be  held  ralid, 
and  whether  those  who  have  receired  them  are  on  their 
reconciliation  to  be  receired  in  their  se^eral  orders,  is  a 
ąuestion  in  respect  to  which  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  Taried  considerably.  The  Council  of  Nice  decreed 
that  those  who  bad  been  ordained  by  Meletius  sboold 
be  admitted  to  serre  the  Church  by  reordination.  llie 
68th  apostolical  canon,  while  condemning  the  reordi- 
nation of  those  once  ordained  in  the  Cburch,  allowa 
that  of  those  who  had  only  reoeived  hcretical  ordina- 
tion. The  second  Council  of  Saragossa  (A.D.  592)  rati- 
fies  the  baptism  of  the  Arians,  but  condemns  their  ordi- 
nations.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  also  been  yery  contradictory.  Thns  the 
ordinations  of  Formosus  were  declared  nuli  by  Stephen 
YI,  considered  valid  by  John  IX,  and  again  declared 
invalid  by  Sergius  III.  The  modem  Roman  practioe 
of  reordaining  those  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  based  on  any  decree  of  the  Cburch,  and  has  not 
been  inrariable.  The  custom  of  the  Church  of  England 
forbids  reordination  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  within 
the  Church,  and  asserts  the  indelibility  of  the  ordina- 
tion character.  See  Aquinas,  Sumnu  pars  iii,  qu.  xxxTiii, 
art.  ii ;  Augustine,  Cont,  Parmen,  lib.  ii,  c.  18 ;  Ep,  50  ad 
Bonifac.  ii,  661  (ed.  Bened.) ;  Bingham,  Christian  Anłiq. 
bk.  iv,  eh.  7 ;  Courayer,  Valid,  AngL  Ord,  (Oxf.  1844) ; 
Falmer,  On  the  Churchy  pt  vi,  eh.  ri ;  Blunt,  DicL  of 
Doct,  s.  V.    See  Ordination. 

Repairs  of  Churciies.  Canon  85  of  the  (^urch 
of  England  enacts,**The  church-wardens  or  ąuestman 
shall  take  care  and  proride  that  the  churches  be  well 
and  sufficiently  repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,**  etc,  specifying  the  work  upon  Win- 
dows, floor,  churchyard,  walls,  and  fcnces.  They  are 
also  to  '^8ce  that  at  every  roeeting  of  the  congregation 
peace  be  well  kept,  and  that  all  persons  excommuni« 
cated,  and  so  denounoed,  be  kept  out  of  the  church.** 
Canon  86  adds,  '*  Every  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  arch- 
deacon,  and  others  which  have  authority  to  bold  ec- 
clesiastical  risitations  by  composition,  law,  or  prescrip- 
tion,  shall  sunrey  the  churches  of  his  or  their  jurisdio- 
tion  once  in  erery  three  years  in  his  own  person,  or 
cauae  the  same  to  be  done,"  etc.  Usually  the  rcpair  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  rector,  and  that  of  the  naTO 
to  the  parishionera. 
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The  rapairing  of  tbe  EstabliRhed  cburcbes  in  Scot- 
land belongs  to  tbe  heńton,  wbo,  if  Łhey  reaolve  to  build 
8  new  churcb,  must  buUd  it  ao  large  as  to  acoommodate 
two  tbirds  of  tbe  examinable  permanent  popidation,  or 
persona  above  twelve  years  of  age.  The  presbytery  can 
ordain  tbe  heritora  to  make  tbe  necessary  repaira,  can 
appoint  a  yisitation  to  a  decayed  cburcb,  receive  tbe  re- 
ix>rt  of  tbe  tradesmen,  and  come  to  a  decision.  Un- 
endowed  congregations  build  and  repair  their  own  places 
ofworsjip. 

Repentanoe  (Snb,  /icrai^oca)  signifies  a  changt 
of  the  tnind  from  a  rebellious  and  disaffected  state  to 
that  submission  and  thorough  separation  from  iniąuity 
by  wbich  conrerted  sinners  are  distinguisbed  (Matt.  iii, 
2-8).  Repentance  ia  sometimes  uaed  generally  for  a 
merę  cbange  of  sentiment,  and  an  eamesŁ  wiabing  that 
aomething  were  undone  that  has  been  done.  In  a  senae 
analogous  to  tbis,  God  himself  is  aaid  to  repent;  but 
this  can  only  be  underatood  of  bis  altering  bis  oonduct 
towards  bis  creaturee,  eitber  in  the  bestowing  of  good 
or  infliction  of  evil — wbich  cbange  in  the  divine  eon-* 
duet  is  founded  on  a  cbange  in  bis  creatures;  and  tbus, 
speaking  after  tbe  manner  of  men,  God  is  said  to  repent. 
In  this  geneńc  sense  alao  Esau  "  fuund  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  he  sougbt  it  carefuUy  with  tears;" 
that  is,  he  could  not  move  his  father  Isaac  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  or  to  recall  the  blessing  from  Jacob 
and  confer  it  on  himself  (Heb.  xii,  17 ;  Kom.  xi,  29 :  2 
Cor.  Tii,  10).  There  are  yarious  kinds  of  repentance, 
as  (1)  a  natural  repentance,  or  what  is  mcrely  the  effect 
of  natural  conscience ;  (2)  a  noHonal  repentance,  such 
as  the  JewB  in  fiabylon  were  calleil  unto,  to  wbich  tem- 
poral  bleasiugs  were  promiaed  (Ezek.  xviii,  80) ;  (8)  an 
eztenuU  repentance,  or  an  outward  humiliation  for  sin, 
as  in  tbe  caae  of  Abab ;  (4)  a  hypocriiical  repentance, 
as  represented  in  Epbrairo  (Ho*,  vii,  16) ;  (5)  a  legcd  re- 
pentance, wbich  is  a  merę  work  of  tbe  law  and  tbe  ef- 
fect of  convictions  of  sin  by  it,  wbich  in  time  wear  off 
and  come  to  notbing;  (6)  an  wangelical  repentance, 
wbich  consiats  in  conviction  of  sin,  accompanied  by  sor- 
low  for  it,  confeasion  of  it,  hatred  to  it,  and  renunciation 
of  it.  A  legał  and  an  evangelical  repentance  are  distin- 
guisbed thus:  1.  A  legał  repentance  flows  only  from  a 
aense  of  danger  and  fear  of  wrath,  but  an  evangelical 
repentance  produces  a  true  mourning  for  sin  and  an 
eamest  desire  of  deliyerance  from  it.  2.  A  legał  repent- 
ance flows  from  unbelief,  but  evangelical  is  always  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  a  saving  faith.  3.  A  legał  re- 
pentance conaists  of  an  ayersion  to  Gęd  and  to  his 
holy  law,  but  an  evangellcal  flows  from  love  to  botb. 
4.  A  legał  repentance  ordinarily  flows  from  diacourage- 
roent  and  despondency,  but  evangelical  from  encourag- 
ing  hope.  6.  A  legał  repentance  is  teroporary,  but  evan- 
gellcal  is  the  daily  exercise  of  the  true  Christian.  G. 
A  legał  repentance  does  at  most  produce  only  a  partiał 
and  externał  reforroation,  but  an  evangelical  ia  a  total 
change  of  beart  and  life.  The  author  as  well  as  object 
of  true  repentance  is  God  (Acts  v,  81).  The  subjects  of 
it  are  ainners,  sińce  nonę  but  those  wbo  have  sinned  can 
repenL  Tbe  meatia  of  repentance  is  the  Word  and  the 
miniatcrs  of  it;  yet  sometimes  private  consideration, 
sanctified  afHtctions,  conver8ation,  etc.,  have  been  the 
instruments  of  repentance.  The  blessings  connected 
with  repentance  are  pardon,  peace,  and  everlasting  Ufe 
(xi,  18).  The  time  of  repentance  is  the  present  life  (Isa. 
lv^  6;  Eccles.  ix,  50).  The  eridences  of  repentance  are 
faith,  humility,  prayer,  and  obedience  (Zech.  xii,  10). 
The  necessity  of  repentance  appcars  evident  from  the 
evil  of  sin ;  the  mlscry  it  involves  us  in  here ;  the  com- 
mands  given  us  to  repent  in  God*s  Word ;  the  promises 
madc  to  the  penitent;  and  the  absolute  incapability  of 
enjoying  Go<l  here  or  hereafter  wilbotit  it.  Sce  Dickin- 
son,  Uttersy  leL  9;  Owen,  On  the  I30/A  Psalm;  (iill, 
Bodif  ofDicinifyy  s.  v. "  Uepen  tance ;"  lUdgley,  Body  of 
Dicinily,  ąuesU  76 ;  Davie8,  Sermons^  vol.  iii,  serm.  44 ; 
Case,  Ser  moru f  serm.  4;  Whitcfield,  Sennoru;  Sauriti, 


Sermons  (Robinson^s  transL),  voL  iii ;  Scott,  Treaiue  «• 
Repenianoe,    See  Penakck;  Pkmitencb. 

RepentinaB,  a  term  for  StaU  hoUday$. 

Repetition.    Our  Lord  in  bis  sermon  on  the  Homit 
(Matt.  vi,  7)  cautions  hu  followers  against  if#m^  roń 
rfpetitions  {(iarro\oy'iu»)  in  prayer.     See   Frateb, 
FoRMS  OF.    It  is  well  to  distinguish  that  this  ia  not  di- 
rected  against  simple  repetitions,  wbich  may  ofken  arise 
in  the  ferror  and  urgency  of  eamest  supjUication,  bot 
against  the  v<itii  repetitions  of  such  as  think,  whether  in 
theory  or  practice,  **  that  they  shalł  be  heaid  for  their 
much  speaking."    The  idea  that  a  prevailing  merit  wss 
attached  to  much  speaking  in  prayer  with  multitudi- 
nous  repetitions  has  been,  and  is,  found  in  nkoet  of  the 
false  systems  of  religion.     Perhaps  we  find  it  among 
Baal's  worshippers,  wbo  "  called  upon  the  name  of  Baal 
from  moming  to  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us!"  (1 
King9  xviii,  26).    Tbe  practice  was  certainly  common 
aroong  tbe  classical  heathen,  and  is  noticed  by  iome 
of  their  morę  serious  writers  with  diaapprobation  aod 
langhed  at  by  their  satirists.     If  we  may  judge  by  the 
hymns  of  Homer,  Orpheus,  and  Callimachua,  we  may 
suppose  that  tbe  pagan  prayers  were  ao  atuffed  np  with 
aynonymous  epithets  and  prerogatives  of  the  Deity  as 
to  be  justly  liable  to  the  censure  of  ^'yain  repetitioos." 
The  Jews  adopted  this  and  other  bad  practioeS)  inso- 
much  that  it  was  one  of  their  maxims,  **  He  that  molti- 
plies  prayer  shall  be  heard."    The  same  idea  was  incol- 
cated  with  much  eamestness  by  Mohammed,  and  is  at 
this  day  exhibited  in  fuli  force  among  his  followm. 
Witness  the  foUowing  from  the  Miśhat^td-Mawhik: 
^  The  prophet  said,  Shall  I  not  teach  you  an  act  by 
wbich  you  may  attain  the  greatneas  of  thoae  who  have 
gone  before  you,  and  by  wbich  you  shall  preoede  yoor 
posterity,  excepting  those  who  do  as  you  do?    Tben 
they  said,  Instruct  us,  O  prophet  of  (wod.     He  aaid,  Ke- 
peat  after  every  prayer  Subhan  A  Udh  !  [O  most  pnre 
God !  ]  elcven  tiroes,  and  A  Uaho  acber  [God  is  yery  great] 
elcveii  timeK,  and  Alhamdo  liUdhi   [praise  to  God] 
clcven  time^.**     Compare  this  puerility  with  the  sub- 
lime  instrucrions  of  our  Saviour.     But  again :  ^  Who- 
ever  Bav8  Subhan  A  Udh  and  Bihamdihi  a  huodred  times 
in  a  day,  his  faults  shall  be  silenoed,  though  they  be  as 
great  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.    Whoever  saya,  moming 
and  evening,  Subhan  AUdh  and  Bihamdihi  a  huudred 
times,  no  one  will  bring  a  t>ettcr  decd  than  hb  on  the 
day  of  resurrection,  except  one  who  should  haye  said 
like  him,  or  a<ici^<ian3'thing  thereto."    To  these  instruc- 
tions  the  Mohammedans  have  been  most  attentive. 
There  are  those  among  Christiana,  especially  Roman 
Catholics,  who  repeat  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  other  forma 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  vainly  think  ttiat  the  ofl- 
ener  the  prayer  is  repeated  the  morę  efficacious  it  l^ 
i.  e.  if  repeated  two  hundred  times  it  will  be  twice  » 
good  as  if  repeated  only  one  hundred  times.     (See  tl  e 
literaturę  in  Volbcding,  Index  Pi-ogrammatum^  p.  33; 
Hase,  Leben  JesUj  p.  229.)     See  Ave  Maria  ;  Pateb- 
koster;  Rosary. 

_  Repetitaons  in  the  Liturgy.  An  objectton  bas 
t)een  madę  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Englisb  Church  that  it 
involves  vain  repetitions  and  a  uselcss  prolixity.  U  'u 
replied,  repetition  is  one  thing,  but  a  vain  rrpeHtitm  ąitite 
nnother.  The  repetitions  in  the  Liturgy  are  principolly 
in  the  ery  **  Have  mercy  upon  us,'*  and  in  the  uae  of 
the  Lord*s  Prayer  twice,  or  at  most  thrice,  in  tbe  Img- 
est  services,  and  in  the  responses  in  tbe  Litany  and  the 
Decalogue.  Reference  is  alao  madc  to  the  exarople  of 
our  Saviour  who  prayed  thrice  in  Gethsemane,  ''sayinj; 
the  aame.  wordt"  (Matt.  xxvi,  44).  Further,  the  peti- 
tions  wbich  we  addreas  to  Heaven  must,  for  tbe  most 
part,  have  the  same  generał  drift;  and  there  can  be  no 
advantage  in  arranging  thero  in  a  perpetually  changii^ 
dress,  nor  will  they  be  the  better  receiyed  because  of 
their  novelly. — Staunton,  Diet.  nf  (he  Chmrrh^  a.  y. 

Re^^phagl  (Heb.  IUphaU\  b^B^p,  htaUd  ^  Goi; 
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SepŁ.  *Pa^arik)i  a  son  of  Sheinaiab  the  ŁeviŁe,  of  the 
houae  of  Obed-edom.  an  able-bodied  porter  in  the  ser- 
Yice  of  the  bouse  of  God  in  David'8  reign  ( 1  Chroń. 
X3ivi,7).     B.C.cir.1016. 

Re'phah  (Heb.  IWphach,  Mfi^n,  richet;  Sept. 
'Pa0^)ł  <^  ^^  of  Beriah,  of  the  tribe  of  Epbraim,  anees- 
tor  of  Joshua  (1  Chroń,  vii,  25).     B.C  post  1618. 

Rephai''ah  (Heb.  Rephayah',  '^7¥7>  ^^<'^  of  Je- 
hwah ;  Sept.  *Pa^ta  v.  r.  'Pa^aia,  etc),  the  name  of 
five  Israelites. 

1.  The  second  named  of  8ix  sons  of  Tola,  head  of  a 
family  in  lasachar  (1  Chroń,  vii,  2).     B.C.  antę  1658. 

2.  Son  of  Binea,  and  eighth  in  lineal  descent  from 
Saurs  son  Jonathan  (1  Chroń,  ix,  48).  B.C.  long  post 
1000.    He  is  also  called  Rapha  (1  Chroń,  viii,  87). 

3.  Son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  in  the  rcign  of  Hezekiah,  who  headed  the  ex- 
pedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Amalekites  of 
"Mt,  Seir  and  drove  them  out  (I  Chroń,  iv,  42).  B.C. 
ćiT,  725. 

4.  Son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  **  the  half "  of  Jeru- 
salem.  He  aided  in  rebuilding  the  wali  (Neh.  iii,  9). 
B.C.  445. 

5.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Aman,  among  the 
descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chroń,  iii,  21) ;  the  same 
with  Rhesa  (q.  v.)  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lukę 
iii,  27). 

Rępha^iim  [many  Rfph'aim'\  (Heb.  usually  with 
the  art.  ha-Rephaim',  C**Kfi*in  [see  below]),  a  name 
wbich  freąuently  oocurs,  and  in  soroe  remarkable  paa- 
sages,  as  that  of  a  race  of  unusual  stature,  who  originally 
dwelt  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.    The  earliest 
mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Chedor- 
laomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim 
(Gen.  xiv,  5).    They  are  again  mentioned  (xv,  20); 
their  dispersion  recorded  (Deut.  ii,  10,  20),  and  Og  the 
giant  king  of  Bashan  said  to  be  **  the  only  remnant  of 
them"  (iii,  11 ;  Josh.  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  12 ;  xvii,  15).     £xtir- 
pated,  however,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long 
found  a  home  in  the  West ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Pbilistines,  under  whose  protcction  the  smali  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their  arms 
against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18  sq. ;  1  Chroń,  xx, 
4).     In  the  latter  passage  thcre  ncems,  however,  to  be 
aome  confusion  between  the  Rephaim  and  the  sons  of 
a  particular  giant  of  Gath,  named  Rapha.    Such  a  name 
may  have  been  conjectured  as  that  of  a  founder  of  the 
race,  like  the  names  lon,  Dorns,  Teut,  etc  (Bóttcher,  De 
JnferiSf  p.  96,  notę) ;  Rapha  occnrs  also  as  a  proper  name 
(1  Chroń,  vii,  25 ;  viii,  2, 87).  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
posaessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times,  sińce 
the  **  valley  of  Rephaim'*  (Koikdc  riap  TiTav*av,  2  Sam. 
V,  18 ;  1  Chroń,  xi,  15 ;  Isa.  xvii,  5 ;  k.  rCty  yiydwawt 
Joaeph,  Ant.  vii,  4, 1),  a  rich  valley  south-west  of  Jem- 
salem,  derived  its  name  from  them.    That  they  were 
not  Canaanites  is  elear  from  there  being  no  allusion  to 
tłiem  in  Gen.  x,  15-19.    They  were  probably  one  of 
those  aboriginal  peoplcs  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions  of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy 
the  Bibie  give8  us  no  Information.    The  few  names  re- 
corded have,  as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Shemitic  aspect  {Ge*ch, 
<ies  Volket  Jsr.  i,  311);  but  from  the  batred  exi8ting  be- 
tween them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews,  some 
Biippose  them  to  be  Japhethites, "  who  comprised  espe- 
cially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islands"  (Kallsch, 
cm  Gen,  p.  351).     See  Canaanitr. 

C*^S<C*^  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  veTy  vari- 
ousljr  (Sept.  'Pa^aeifi,  yiyavr€Cł  ytiyeruc,  ^ŁÓfiaxoi9 
Tirdveci  and  iarpoi  [Psa.  lxxxvii,  10;  Isa.  xxvi,  14, 
'where  it  is  confused  with  D'^KB") ;  comp.  Gen.  1, 2],  and 

aometimes  wcpoiy  n^PTjKÓnci  especially  in  the  later 
ver8ions).  In  the  A.  Y.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Re- 
phaim," '*  giants,"  and  '*  the  dead."  That  it  bas  the  lat- 
ter meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Psa.  lxxxviii, 


10 ;  Prov.  ii,  18 ;  ix,  18 ;  xxi,  16 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  14, 19).  The 
qilestion  arises,  how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled? 
Gesenius  give8  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and 
derive8  ^*"l=morftft,  from  Kfi*^,  ^anart/,  and  the  proper 
name  Rapha  from  an  Arabie  root  signifying  "  tali,"  thua 
seeming  to  sever  alł  connection  between  the  meanings 
of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  unlikely.  Masius, 
Simon,  etc,  suppose  the  second  meaning  to  oome  from 
the  fact  that  both  spectres  and  giants  strike  terror  (ac- 
cepting  the  derivation  from  HS*^,  remuił^  ''unstrung 
with  fear,"  R.  Bechai,  on  Deut,  ii) ;  Yiiringa  and  Hiller 
from  the  notion  of  Ungłh  involved  in  stretching  out  a 
corpse,  or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  roore 
than  human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm,  Iłermen,  p.  205 ;  Yirg. 
^n.  ii,  772,  etc).  J.  D.  Michaelis  (ad  Lowth  S,  Poet. 
p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  tbat  the  Rephaim,  etc,  were 
troglodytes,  and  that  henoe  they  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  conjectures,  Bottcber 
sees  in  Kfi*^  and  iiC*l  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the 
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giants  were  called  C^KS*!  (łangue/acti)  by  a  eupbe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which 
will  thua  exact]y  parallel  the  Greek  Kauówfc,  KCKfŁtiKÓ- 
T(C  (comp.  Buttmann,  LezU.  ii,  287  sq.).  An  attentive 
consideration  seems  to  leave  little  rooro  for  doubt  that 
the  dead  were  called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints) 
from  some  notion  of  Sheol  being  the  residence  of  the 
fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi,  16 
(where  obviously  something  morę  than  merę  physical 
death  ia  roeant,  sińce  that  is  the  common  lot  of  all), 
Isa.  xxvi,  14, 19,  which  are  difficuU  to  explain  without 
some  such  supposition,  Isa.  xiv,  9,  where  the  word 
D*''1in?  (Sept.  ot  ap^atrrię  rifę  yfic\  if  taken  in  ita  lit- 
erał meaning  ofgoałt,  may  mean  evil  spirits  represented 
in  that  form  (comp.  Lev.  xvii,  7),  and  especially  Job 
xxvi,  6, 6.  "  Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  Y. "  dead  things") 
grown  under  the  waters"  (Douay  versłon),  where  there 
seems  to  be  elear  allusion  to  some  8ubaqueous  prison  of 
rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (according  to  the 
Hind(i  legend)  Yishnd  the  water-god  coniines  a  race  of 
giants  (comp.  Trv\apxoct  as  a  title  of  Neptune,  Hesiod, 
Tkeoy.  732 ;  Nork,  Brammin.  und  Ralb.  p.  819  sq.).  See 
Giant.  Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
tbe  foUowing : 

1.  Emim  (0'^^'^&(;  Sept.  '0/i/aiV,  *IfAfia!oi),  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv,  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  the  Mo- 
abites  (Deut  ii,  10),  who  gave  them  the  name  D'^Q'*K, 
"  terrors.**  The  word  rendered  **  tali"  may  perhaps  be 
merely  "  baughty"  {iayyoyrię).    Sec  £mix. 

2.  Anakim  (Q*^|73^).  The  imbecile  terror  of  the 
spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  something  su- 
perhuman  (Numb.  xiii,  28,  33),  and  their  name  became 
proverbial  (Deut.  ii,  10 ;  ix,  2).     See  Akakim. 

8.  Zuzuf  (D*^t!)t),  whose  principal  town  was  Ham 

(Gen.  xiv,  5),  and  who  Iived  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok,  being  a  northem  tribe  of  Rephaim.  The  Am- 
monites  who  defeated  them  called  them  Zamzummim^ 
D'^13t9T  (Deut.  ii,  20  są.,  which  is,  however,  probably 

an  early  gloss). — Smith.  See  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,^  Oct  1851, 
p.  151  sq.;  Jan.  1852,  p.  863  8q.;  April,  1852,  p.  55  sq.; 
July,  1852,  p.  302  8q.;  Oct  1852,  p.  87  8q.;  Jąn.  1853, 
p.  279  8q.     See  ZcziM. 

REPHAIM,  Yallby  of  (Heb.  E'tnek  Rephaim',  po? 
D'^KB*^ ;  Sept.  i}  icotAdę  rwy  TiTdvtav  or  Ftyayraii/ ;  in 
Joeh.  yri  or  'E^jk  'Pasaty;  in  Isa.  0apay(  <rT(pt&\ 
Yulg.  vaUt$  Rapkaim  or  yigantum ;  A.  V. "  valley  of  the 
giants"  in  Josh.  xv,  8 ;  xviii,  16),  a  valley  boginning 
adjaoent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south-west  of  Jenisa- 
lem,and  stretching  away  south-west  on  the  rtght  of  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh.  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  5 ;  xviii,  6 ;  2  Sam. 
V,  18, 22).  The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.    It  may  be  a  traoe 
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of  «n  early  seŁtlement  of  Łbeifs,  ponibly  after  tbey  wen 
dnven  fcom  their  original  seaU  eaat  of  the  JonUn  by 
CbedorlAoroer  (Gen.  xtv,  5),  and  before  they  again  mi- 
gnited  northward  to  the  morę  aecure  wooded  dutńcta  in 
wbich  we  find  tbem  at  tbe  datę  of  the  partition  of  the 
country  among  the  tribea  (Josh.  xrii,  15 ;  A.V.  "gianta**). 
In  thia  case  it  U  a  parallel  to  the  "  mount  of  the  Amal- 
ekites"  in  tbe  centrę  of  Paleatine,  and  to  the  towns 
bearing  tbe  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Oph- 
nites,  etc^  which  oocur  ao  frequently  in  Benjamin. 

Tbe  yaUey  of  Repbaim  is  first  mentioned  in  tbe  dc- 
■cription  giren  by  Josboa  of  the  nortłiem  border  of 
Judab.  The  paaaage  ia  important:  **The  border  went 
up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnoro  unto  tbe  aoath 
aide  of  the  Jebusite :  the  same  is  Jerusalem ;  and  tbe 
border  went  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  be- 
fore  tbe  ralley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  tbe  yalley  of  the  gianta  northward**  (xv,  8).  Tbe 
last  clause  in  the  Hebrew  Is  not  quite  dear  (ri2Cp2 
naiDS  D^tMBn-p^r).  It  may  mean  that  tbe  boundary- 
line  was  north  of  tbe  yalley,  or  that  the  valley  was  north 
of  the  boundary.  Tbe  latter  constmction  ia  powible ; 
bat  tbe  former  ia  anąuestionably  the  morę  natura!,  and 
is  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Yulgate,  and  also  by 
most  commentators.  If  tbis  interpretation  be  admitted, 
the  situation  of  tbe  yalley  is  certain :  it  lay  on  the  south 
of  tbe  bill  which  encloaed  Hinnom  on  the  west.  Thts 
yiew  is  forther  stiengthened  by  the  notice  in  Josh.  xy  tti, 
16b  Wben  Dańd  was  biding  from  8aul  in  the  cave  of 
Adnllam,  we  are  told  that  the  Philistinea,  no  doubt  tak- 
ing  adyantage  of  intestine  troubles,  invaded  the  moun- 
tain  fastnesses  of  IsraeL  A  band  of  tbem  pitched  in  the 
yalley  of  Repbaim,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  and 
garrisoned  Bethlehem,  David'8  native  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  13, 14).  It  was  then  that  three  of  his  warriors,  to 
gratify  a  wisb  of  their  chief,  broke  through  the  enemies' 
lines  and  drew  water  from  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  narrative  shows  clearlv  that  the  vallev  of 
Bephaim  cuuld  not  haye  been  far  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chroń,  xi,  15-19).  The  «  bold**  (ver.  14)  in  which 
Dayid  found  bimself  seems  (though  it  is  not  elear)  to 
have  been  the  caye  of  AdulLam,  the  scenę  of  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  freebooting  life ;  but,  whereyer  situ- 
ated,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness 
as  that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  y,  17,  sińce  in  both  cases 
tlie  same  word  (n'lil2Btan,  witb  the  definite  artide),  and 
that  not  a  usuil  one,  is  employed.  The  stor}-  shows 
very  clearly  the  predatory  naturę  of  these  incursions  of 
the  Pbillstines.  It  was  in  **  haryest  time*'  (ver.  13). 
They  had  come  to  carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the 
yalley  was  proyerbial  (Isa.  xyii,  5),  just  as  at  Pas-dam- 
roim  (1  Chroń,  xi,  13)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 
ground  fuli  of  harley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  lentiles  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  11),  or  at  Keilab  in  the  thresbing-floors  (I 
Sam.  xxiii,  1).    Their  animals  (łl^n)  were  scattered 

among  the  ripe  com  receiying  their  load  of  plunder. 
Tbe  *'  garriflon,"  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion,  was  on  the  watch  in  the  y  illage  of  Bethlehem.  On 
two  other  occasions,  soon  after  David  was  proclaimed 
king,  the  Philistines  inyaded  the  mountains  and  drew 
up  their  armies  on  the  same  plain ;  they  were  at  once 
attacked  by  David'8  yeterans  and  routed  witb  great 
slaughter  (2  Sara.  y,  18,  22;  1  Chroń,  xiv,  9-13).  The 
destruction  inflicted  on  them  and  on  their  idola  was  so 
signal  that  it  gave  tbe  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distlnct- 
neas  that  the  prophet  laaiab  could  employ  it,  centuńes 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judgment 
of  God — nothing  less  than  the  desolatton  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  earth  (laa.  xxyiii,  21, 22).  See  Pkra- 
ziM,  Mount. 

But  from  nonę  of  theae  noticea  do  we  leam  anything 
of  the  position  of  the  yalley.  Josephus  in  one  place 
(^ArU,  vii,  4,  X)  aaya  that  the  vałłey  of  the  gicmU  waa 
near  Jerusalem ;  and  in  another  place  (vii,  12,  4),  wben 
nanating  the  story  of  tbe  drawing  of  water  from  tbe 


weU  at  Bethlehem,  in  whicfa  he  makcs  a 
der,  he  aays  the  yalley  exteDdedlhMii  Jemaalem  **to  tbe 
dty  of  Bethlebem."   Euaebiiia  and  JenNiie,  on  tbe  ocher 
band,  place  it  on  tbe  norih  of  Jerusalem  {OmomoML.  %.  r. 
**  Raphaim"),  and  in  tbe  territory  of  Benjamin  {SticL  &.  v. 
**  Emec  Raphum**).    Thdr  nocices,  boweyer,  are  brief 
and  unsatiśfactory  (see  Onomaśt,  s.  y.  **Cadaa  Titaao- 
rum,"*  and  tbe  excellent  notę  by  Boofrfere).    A  poeition 
nortb-west  of  the  dty  ia  adopted  by  Fiłrst  {Hamdte.  ii, 
383  b),  apparently  on  the  ground  of  tbe  terma  of  Jo«h. 
xy,  8,  and  xyiii,  16,  which  certainly  do  leaye  it  doabifal 
whether  the  yalley  is  on  tbe  north  of  tbe  boondarr  or 
the  boundary  on  tbe  north  of  the  yalley;  and  ToMer,  in 
bis  last  inyestigations  (Dritte  Wcmdenmg,  p.  202X  con- 
clusiydy  adopts  the  Wady  Der  Jasin  (  W,  Makkrior,  on 
Yan  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  tbe  aide  yalley  s  of  tbe  f^reat 
Wady  Beit  Hanlna,  as  the  yalley  of  Bephaim.     Tbis 
position  is  open  to  tbe  obyious  objection  of  too  great 
distancc  from  both  Bethlehem  and  the  caye  of  Adullam 
(according  to  any  position  assignable  to  tbe  latter)  to 
meet  the  reąuirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13.     Since  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  centnry  tbe  name  bas  been  al- 
tached  to  tbe  upland  plain  which  stretchea  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Bethlehem — 
the  B&Jcah  of  the  modem  Araba  (Tobler,  Jenualem^  ii, 
401).     Dr.  Robinson  says,  ''As  we  adyanced  (towards 
the  boly  dty)  we  had  on  the  right  Iow  hilla,  and  on 
the  left  the  cultiyated  yalley  or  plain  of  Repbaim,  or  the 
*  giants,'  witb  gentle  hills  beycmd.   Tbis  plain  is  broad, 
and  desoenda  gradually  towards  tbe  aoutb-weat  until  it 
contracts  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  and  narrower 
yalley,  called  Watfy  el-Werd,  wbich  unitea  farther  on 
witb  Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  ita  way  to  tbe  Meditem- 
nean.     The  plain  of  Repbaim  extend8  nearly  to  the 
city,  which,  as  seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  almost  on  the 
same  leyd.    As  we  advanoed  tbe  plain  waa  termioated 
by  a  slight  rocky  ńdge,  forming  the  brow  of  tbe  yalley  of 
Hinnom*"  {RetearcheM,  i,  219).    It  is  tnie  that  tbis  tract 
bas  morę  of  the  naturę  of  a  plateaa  or  plain  oonsidera- 
bly  deyated  than  a  yalley  in  the  ordinary  aenae.    But 
on  the  south-west  it  does  partake  morę  of  tbb  charac- 
'  ter  (see  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise^  p.  177),  and  possibly 
in  designating  so  wide  and  open  a  tract  by  tbe  name  of 
the  Repbaim  yalley  there  was  a  sort  of  play  on  the  giant 
race  with  which  it  was  associated,  as  if  it,  like  tbem, 
must  set  at  naught  ordinary  dimensions.     South  of 
Mount  Zioń — tbe  most  southem  part  of  tbe  yalley  of 
Gihon — is  called  Wady  Rafaalh  by  tbe  Arabs,  wbich 
corresponds  to  Rephaim  in  Hebrew.     Hence  Schwarz 
infers  that  tbis  is  the  true  yalley  of  Rephaim,  tbough 
usually  taken  for  that  of  the  son  of  Hijinom  (JPalaL 
p.  240).    See  Jkrusalem. 

Repha'im8,  so  the  Hebrew  plural  Repbaim  (q.  y.) 
is  incorrectly  pluralized  again  in  Englisb  in  the  A.  V. 
(Gen.  xiy,  5 ;  xv,  20). 

Reph^idim  ( Heb.  Reph%dim\  tt^^^B^,  wpporis, 
i.  e.,  perhaps,  resting-placet ;  Sept.  and  Josephus,  'Pa^- 
Siv)t  A  atation  of  the  Israelites  on  thdr  joumey  through 
the  Arabian  desert,  to  wbich  they  passed  from  tbe  Dewrt 
of  Sin  (  £xodL  xvii,  1 ),  aituated,  according  to  Numb 
xxxiii,  14  8q.,  between  Alusb  and  tbe  wildemess  of 
Sinai.     Herę  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israd,  but  were 
repulaed  (£xod.  xiriif  8  sq.).     Herę  alao  Moses  stnick 
the  rock,  from  which  the  fountain  of  water  leaped  forth; 
to  which  the  later  Jewisb  traditions  added  many  otbtt 
wonders,  as  that  the  rock  itsdf  followed  the  peopłe  in 
their  joumey,  supplying  water  always  (see  Wettstein  and 
Schottgen,  on  1  Cor.  x,  4;  Buxtorf,  Exercii.  p.391  aąX 
Tbe  knowledge  of  this  miraculous  gift  of  water  reach«l 
the  Romans.    Tacitus  alludes  to  it  {Hut,  y,  3),  and  aup- 
poses  that  Moses  was  guided  by  wild  asses,  and  then  by 
the  green  pasture,  to  the  exact  spot  where  water  was 
concealed  (comp.,  in  the  Gredan  mythology,  eapecially 
Pausan.  iy,  86,  5;  but  tbe  legend  of  Hippocrene  [Orid, 
Met,  y,  256  sq.]  bas  scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance). 
The  most  definite  indication  as  to  the  dtoation  of  fiepfa- 
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idim  ia  incidentaUy  snpplied  in  the  Seriptnre  acoonnt 
of  Łhe  above  miracle.  While  encamped  at  KephidiiOi 
**  there  was  do  water  for  Łhe  people  to  dńnk,"  and  they 
murmared  against  Moses.  He  was  therefore  command- 
ed  to  '*go  on  03^,  pcus.  L  e.  cross  tbe  desert  shore)  be- 
fore  the  people,"  and  with  bis  rod  to  smite  "  the  rock  in 
Horeb,"  upon  which  ("i^JlH  b?,  the  towering  cUff 
bounding  the  rangę  et-Tlh)  Jebovah  stood.  (ThU  ad- 
mirably  suits  the  entrance  of  Wady  Hibran,  but  is  utter- 
ly  vague  and  inapt  if  spoken  of  the  interior.)  In  eon- 
8equence  of  tbis,  Rephidim  was  called  Mauah  {**  teiD|>- 
tation**)  and  Meribah  Q*  chiding").  As  the  Israelites, 
Łhough  encampe<l  in  Rephidim,  were  able  to  draw  their 
needful  supply  of  water  from  **  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  the 
iwo  places  mnst  have  been  adjacent.  Assuming  Jebel 
Mttaa,  to  be  Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  that  the  Israelites  ap- 
proached  it  by  Wady  es-Sheik,  which  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable  route  for  such  a  multitude  coming  from  Egypt, 
it  follows  that  Rephidim  was  not  morę  than  one  march 
— and  apparently  a  short  one— distant  from  the  moun* 
tain.  Notwithstanding  this  indication,  however,  the 
position  of  Rephidim  bas  created  mach  discussion  among 
trayellers  and  sacred  geographers.  Josephus  appears  to 
locate  it  very  near  to  Sinai,  and  states  that  the  pUce 
was  entirely  destitate  of  water,  while  in  their  preceding 
marches  the  people  had  met  with  fountains  {Ant.  iii,  1, 
7,  and  5,  1).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  near 
Hount  Horeb  (  Onomast,  s.  v.  "  Raphidim"  ).  Cosmas 
places  it  at  the  distjmce  of  8ix  miles,  which  agrees  pret- 
ty  nearly  with  that  of  Nebi  Saleh  {Topoffraphia  Chria- 
iianOf  V,  207  sq.).  Robinson  removes  it  some  miles  far- 
ther  down  Wady  es-Sheik  to  a  narrow  gorge  which 
forma  a  kind  of  door  to  the  central  group  of  moun- 
tains.  He  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
proximity  of  Horeb  by  affirming  that  that  name  was 
given,  not  to  a  single  mountain,  but  to  the  whole  group 
{Bib.  Res,  i,  120),  See  Horeb.  Mr.  Sandie  places  Reph- 
idim at  the  extreme  end  of  Wady  er-R&hah,  and  iden- 
tifies  it  with  a  Wcufy  Rudhwan.  He  supposes  that  the 
Israelites  marched  from  the  coast  plain  of  el-Kaa  by 
Wady  Daghadah  {Hordt  and  Jerusakmy  p.  159).  This 
route,  howerer,  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  such  a 
multitude.  Lepsius  (ed.  Boh n,  p.  810  8q.)i  Stewart  (  Tent 
and  Khan),  Ritter  {Pal.  und  Syr.  i,  738  sq.),  Stanley 
{Syr.  and  Pal,  p.  40  sq.),  and  others,  locate  Rephidim 
in  Wady  Feir&n,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Serb&I,  especial- 
ly  at  the  oasis  of  d-Htsmeh  or  the  rock  Uety  el-Khataiin 
(Palmer,  Desert  o/ the  Exodus,  p.  135).  The  great  dis- 
tance  from  Sinai — twelve  hours'  march — and  the  abuu- 
dance  of  water  at  Feir&n  appear  to  be  fatal  to  this  the- 
ory.  No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  bas  such  a  supply 
of  water,  and  Feiran  is  on  this  account  called  "  the  par- 
adise  of  the  Bedawln."  The  position  of  Rephidim,  it  is 
tbus  seen,  largely  depends  upon  the  route  which  the  Is- 
raelites may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the  Desert 
of  Sin  to  Mount  SinaL  Murphy  (  Comment.  on  Exod, 
p.  174  8q.)  rcgards  that  by  way  of  Wady  Hibr&n  as  be- 
ing  out  of  the  que8tion,  partly  on  account  of  its  length 
(whereas  it  is  really  little,  if  any,  farther  than  either  of 
the  two  other  practicable  ones,  especially  the  northem 
one  by  way  of  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh,  which  he  prefers), 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  difficult  paases 
(especially  Nagb  AJ&meh)  along  it,  which,  however,  are 
no  worse  than  many  others  in  different  parts  of  their 
identified  route  (see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
[Amer.  ed.],  p.  228).  Keil,  who  likewise  prefers  the 
same  northem  route  for  reaching  Sinai,  obserres  {Com- 
maU,  on  Pent.  [Clarke's  ed.]  ii,  75)  that  Rephidim  lay 
at  only  one  day*s  distance  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  2). 
He  therefore  locates  Rephidim  at  the  point  where  the 
Wady  es-Sheik  opens  into  the  plain  er-Rahah,  al- 
though  this  would  be  almost  at  the  foot  of  Siiuii,  and 
past  sereral  fountains  which  would  have  relieved  their 
thirst  withoot  the  need  of  a  miracle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  place  Rephidim  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Wady  es-Sheik,  this,  according  to  KeiPs  own  showing, 


would  be  about  as  far  from  Sinai  as  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hibran,  which  last  is,  after  all,  only  twenty  miles,  fol- 
lowing  the  windiugs  of  the  valleys.  The  great  objee- 
tion  to  the  access  by  way  of  theDebbet  er-Ramleh  is 
thatalthough  this  (as  the  name  signifles)  is  in  the  main 
a  sandy  plain,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  springs  at  ra- 
rious  pointa  along  its  oourse — one  especially,  Ain  el-Ak- 
dar  (i.  e.  ^  the  green"),  being  situated  Just  at  its  junction 
with  Wady  ea-Sheik  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  125).  By 
tbe  way  of  the  plain  el-Raa  and  Wady  Hibr&n,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  total  drought,  so  that  the  Israelites,  as 
the  narrative  reąuires,  would  have  exhausted  the  stock 
brought  probably  from  Elim,  without  haring  been  mean- 
while  in  a  region  where  their  scouts  could  have  procured 
water  within  any  reaching  distance.  For  the  same  rea- 
son,  the  most  natural  route  of  all— by  way  of  Wady  Fei- 
r&n— mnst  be  auspected,  which,  as  already  said,  is  the 
best  watered  and  most  fertile  of  all  in  that  ricinity 
{ibid.  i,  126).  There  is  still  another  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  at  Ras  Abu-Zenimah  (where  the  Israelites  evident^ 
ly  encamped)  to  Sinai— namely,  by  way  of  Sarabet  el- 
Khadlm.  This,  althongh  not  so  nnooth  as  by  wadies 
Feiran  and  es-Sheik,  is  neyertheless  quite  practicable, 
and  is  often  taken  by  modem  trayellers.  This  route  is 
advocated  by  Knobel,  Keil,  Cook  (in  his  Speaker*s  Com- 
mtntary),  and  others,  who  find  the  Desert  of  Sin  in  Deb- 
bet er-Ramleh,  Dophkah  in  Wady  Tlh,  and  perhaps 
Alush  in  Wady  el-Esh.  The  water  supply  on  this  route 
is  good,  but  the  presence  of  a  military  foroe  of  Egyp- 
tians  at  tbe  mines  in  Sarabet  el-Khad)m  ia  a  grave  ob- 
jection  to  its  bańng  been  foUowed  by  the  Israelitea. 
There  are  two  traditionary  8pot8fixed  upon  as  tbe  scenę 
of  Mosea*  smiting  of  the  rock,  and  benoe  called  Hajr 
Muset,  or  ''Moses'8  Rock."  One  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Arabs  in  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  other  by  the  monks  in 
Wady  Lejah.  The  former  ia  too  distant  and  the  latter 
too  near  for  the  Biblieal  account.  See  Mebibah.  If 
the  Israelites  approached  Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Hibrftn, 
we  should  look  for  Rephidim  at  the  entrance  of  that 
yalley  from  tbe  plain  along  the  Red  Sea,  as  suggested 
under  the  article  £xodb;  bat  if  they  reached  Mount 
Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Feir&n,  as  most  writers  suppose, 
or  by  way  of  Sarabet  el-Khadlm,  then  we  must  prob* 
ably  look  for  Rephidim  somewhere  near  the  entrance 
from  Wady  es-Sheik  to  the  plain  er-Rahah,  perhaps  at 
the  pass  of  d^Waiiyeh,  indicated  aboye  by  Robinson. 
This  defile  was  yisited  and  described  by  Borckhardt 
{Byria,  etc,  p.  488)  as  at  about  fiye  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issoes  irom  the  plain  er-R&hah,  narrowing  be- 
tween  abrapt  cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  forty 
feet  in  width.  Herę  is  also  the  tradidonal  **seat  of 
Moses."  Within  the  pass  the  yalley  ezpanda,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  large  camp.  The  nearest  water  is  in 
Wady  Sheb,  two  miles  distant  to  the  sonth-west  (Por- 
ter, Hand-book,  p.  65).  See  Ridgaway,  The  Lord's 
Land,  p.  57  sq.  The  arguments  in  fayor  of  tbe  location 
of  Rephidim  at  el- Watlyeh  are  fordbly  presented  by 
Mr.  Holland  in  Jerusalan  Beeiwered,  p.  420  sq.  See 
Sima  I. 

RepOBOir.  1.  A  receptecle  for  the  taberoacle  in 
the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  2.  A  chapel  and  shel- 
ter  for  travellei9  on  the  wayside,  common  in  Italy :  one 
of  the  Idtb  century  is  near  Fismes.  A  pilgrim'8  chapel 
remains  on  Łansdown,  near  Bath. 

RepouBBÓ,  a  French  artistic  term  signifying  ham^ 
mered  vork, 

Representatloii.  The  theological  use  of  this 
word  by  English  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  its  Latin  original,  that  of 
"presenting  oyer  again"  in  reality;  the  subordinate 
idea  of  ''portrayal"  as  in  a  picture,  being  little,  if  at 
all,  in  nse  by  them.  Tbus  when  bishop  Pearson  writes, 
"by  yirtue  of  bis  death,  perpetually  represented  to  his 
Father,  'he  destroyeth  him  that  bath  the  power  of 
death,' "  the  word  refers  to  our  Lord's  oontinual  plead" 
ing  of  the  sacrifice  onoe  offered.    It  ia  of  importńce  ^ 
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remember  Łhis  use  of  the  term  *' representatton,*'  as 
it  is  not  unfrequently  uaecl  with  reference  to  Ihc  eu- 
chaństic  aacrifice ;  and  by  losing  sight  of  the  sense  in 
wbich  the  word  was  underatood  by  fomaer  wńten, 
modem  readers  ha^e  underatood  "  representation"  to 
mean  a  dramatic  or  pictorial  inoitation  rather  than  a 
real  and  actaal  making  present,  and  offering  over  again, 
of  that  which  is  present  by  yirtue  of  the  once  only  of- 
fered  sacrifice. — Blunt,  Dicł.  o/Theolog^y  s.  v. 

Representation,  Lay.    See  Lay  Represekta- 

TION. 

Representeni,  or  Mabrow  Men.    See  Mabbow 

CONTROVKRSr. 

Reproach  (usoaUy  nD*^n,  órtidoc),  the  act  of  find- 
ing  fault  in  opprobrious  terma,  or  attempting  to  exp08e 
to  infamy  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cause  we  engage, 
howeTer  disinterested  our  motiyes,  bowerer  laudable 
our  designs,  reproach  is  wbat  we  must  expect.  But  it 
becomes  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  it  patiently ; 
and  80  to  live  that  every  charge  brought  against  us 
be  groundless.  If  we  be  reproached  for  righteousness' 
sake,  we  have  no  leaaon  to  be  ashamed,  nor  to  be  afraid. 
Ali  good  men  bave  thus  suffered,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
especially.  We  bave  the  greatest  promises  of  support. 
Besides,  it  bas  a  tendency  to  bumble  us,  detach  us  from 
the  world,  and  exciŁe  in  us  a  desire  for  that  state  of 
blessedneas  where  all  reproach  shall  be  done  away. — 
BackfTkeolJ)ict.B.v, 

Reprobation  is  equivalent  to  rejection;  and  by  it 
is  usually  underatood  the  Calviniatic  doctrine,  that  a 
portion  of  mankind,  by  the  etenial  counsel  or  decree  of 
God,  has  been  predestined  to  etemal  deatb.  Condition- 
al  reprobation,  or  rejecting  men  from  the  divine  mercy, 
because  of  their  impenitence  or  refusal  of  salration,  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine.  Againat  the  unconditional,ab8olute 
reprobation  taught  by  rigid  Calrinists,  the  foilowing 
Abjections  may  be  urged :  1.  It  cannot  be  reconctled  to 
the  love  of  God.  "  God  is  love.**  "  He  ia  loving  to 
every  man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  oyer  all  his 
works.'*  2.  Nor  to  the  wiadom  of  God ;  for  the  bring- 
ing  into  being  a  rast  number  of  intelligent  creatures 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning  and  of  being  etemally  lost, 
teachea  no  morał  leason  to  the  world;  and  contradicts 
all  thoae  notious  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  proceases 
of  goremment  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only 
from  natural  reaaon,  but  from  the  Scriptnres.  8.  Nor 
to  the  grace  of  God,  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scriptures. 
For  it  does  not,  oertainly,  argue  superabounding  rich- 
ness  of  grace,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally  offended, 
to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them.  4.  Nor  to  thoae  paa- 
sagea  of  Scripture  which  repreaent  God  aa  tenderly 
compaasionate  and  pitiful  to  the  worat  of  hia  creaturea. 
"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth ;" 
'*The  Lord  ia  long-suffering  to  ua  ward,  not  willing 
that  any  ahould  periah."  5.  Nor  to  hia  juatioe.  We 
may  affirm  that  jnatice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 
they  are  taken  to  be  among  reaaonable  men;  and  if 
men  ererywhere  would  conaider  it  aa  contrary  to  jua- 
tice  that  a  soyereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or 
more  of  hia  aubjecta  for  not  obeying  lawa  which  it  waa 
utterly  impoaaible  for  them  to  obey,  it  ia  manifeatly 
unjuat  to  charge  God  with  acting  in  precieely  the  aame 
manner.  In  whateyer  light  the  aubjecŁ  be  yiewed,  no 
faulr,  in  any  right  conatruction,  can  be  chargeable  upon 
^  the  person  so  pnniahed,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  de- 
stroyed,  sińce  punishment  supposes  a  judichd  prooeed- 
ing  which  thia  act  ahuta  out  £yery  receiyed  notion 
of  jnatice  ia  thua  yiolated.  6.  Nor  to  the  aincerity  of 
God  in  offering  aalyation  by  Chriat  to  all  who  hear  the 
Goapel,  of  whom  thia  acheme  auppoaes  the  majority,  or 
at  least  great  numbera,  to  be  among  the  reprobate. 
That  God  offen  aalyation  to  thoae  who  he  knowe  will 
neyer  receiye  it,  ia  true;  but  there  ia  here  no  inaincerity, 
for  the  atonement  haa  been  madę  for  their  aina.  7.  Nor 
with  the  acriptural  declaration,  that  *'God  ia  no  re- 
apecter  of  persona.**    To  haye  reapect  of  peraona  ia  a 


phraae  in  Scripture  which  aometimea  refera  to  jodidal 
proceedinga,  and  aignifies  to  judge  from  partiality  and 
affection,  and  not  upon  the  merita  of  the  qii^ioii. 
'*  Of  a  truth  I  peroeive  that  God  ia  no  respecter  of  per- 
aona ;  Imt  in  eyery  nation  hc  that  feareth  him,  aoi 
worketh  righteouaneaa,  ia  aocepted  with  him**  (Acta  x, 
34,  85).  But  if  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  tme, 
then  it  neceaaarily  foliowa  that  there  ia  precisely  thii 
kind  of  reapect  of  peraona  with  God.  8.  Thia  doctrine 
bringa  with  it  the  repulaiye  and  abocking  opinion  of 
the  etemal  pnniahment  of  infanta^  The  eecape  fit>iB 
thia  ia  eitber  by  annihilation  of  thoae  d^ńng  in  infancy, 
or  by  aaauming  that  they  are  among  the  elect.  9.  Thii 
doctrine  deatroya  the  end  of  punitiye  juatice.  That 
en4  can  only  be  to  deter  men  from  offence,  and  to  add 
atrength  to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  the  wbole  body  of 
the  reprobate  are  lelt  to  the  influence  of  their  faUeo 
naturę  without  remedy,  they  cannot  be  deteired  from 
ain  by  threata  of  ineyitable  punishment ;  nor  can  they 
eyer  aubmit  to  the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God :  their 
doom  ia  fixed,  and  threata  and  examplea  can  ayail  notb- 
ing.    See  Wataon,  Bib,  Diet,  a.  y.    Comp.  EuGcrioif. 

Reproof  (STJCą,  nnąn,  t\rfxoc)i  blamc  or  repie- 
henaion  apoken  to  a  per8on'a  face.  It  ia  diatingubhed 
from  a  reprimand  thua:  he  who  reproyea  aaother,  pointa 
out  hia  fault,  and  blamea  him ;  he  who  reprimanda  af- 
fecta  to  puniah,  and  mortifiea  the  offender.  In  gińng 
reproof,  the  foilowing  rulea  may  be  obaeryed:  I.  We 
ahould  not  be  forward  in  reproWng  our  eldera  or  ao- 
periora,  but  ratlier  to  remonatrate  and  supplicate  for 
redreaa.  What  the  miniaters  of  God  do  in  thia  kind, 
they  do  by  apecial  commiaaion  aa  thoae  tbat  muat  gire 
an  account  (1  Tim.  v,  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  17).  2.  We  most 
not  reproye  rashly;  there  ahould  be  proof  before  re- 
proof. 8.  We  ahould  not  reproye  for  slight  matten, 
for  auch  faulta  or  defecta  aa  proceed  from  natural  frail- 
ty,  from  inadyertency,  or  miatake  in  matters  of  amdll 
conaeąuence.  4.  We  ahould  neyer  reproye  iinseaaon- 
ably,  aa  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  cireumstanoea. 
5.  We  ahould  reproye  mildly  and  aweetly,  in  the  calm- 
eat  manner,  in  the  gentleat  terma.  6.  We  should  not 
affect  to  be  reprehenaiye ;  perhapa  there  is  no  one  coo- 
aidered  more  troubleaome  than  hc  who  delighta  in  find- 
ing  fault  with  otbera.  In  receiying  reproof,  it  may  be 
obaeryed,  1.  That  we  ahould  not  reject  it  merely  be- 
cauae  it  may  come  from  thoae  who  are  not  exactly  oa 
a  leyel  with  ouraelyea.  2.  We  ahould  conaider  wbether 
the  reproof  giyen  be  not  actually  deser\*ed ;  and  wheih- 
er,  if  the  reproyer  knew  all,  the  reproof  would  not 
be  aharper  than  it  ia.  8.  Whether,  if  taken  humUy 
and  patiently,  it  will  not  be  of  great  adyantage  to 
ua.  4.  That  it  ia  nothing  but  pride  to  auppoae  that  we 
are  neyer  to  be  the  aubjecta  of  reproof,  sinoe  it  ia  ba- 
man  to  err. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  y. 

Reptile,  a  word  not  uaed  in  the  A.  V.,  which  dca- 
ignatea  thia  daaa  of  animala  by  the  term  ''creeping 
thing"  (q.  y.),  but  coyera  thereby  a  much  wider  rangę 
of  creaturea.  The  foilowing  are  the  tme  reptiUa  meo- 
tioned  in  Scripture.  They  almoat  excln8iyely  conśst 
of  yarioua  unknown  apeciea  of  aerpents  and  lizarda.  Of 
cburse  both  theae  dasaea  were  unclean  to  the  Hebrewa. 


Crocodile 
Frog 


ŁUard •• 


(lipuathdn '*  Leyfathan.*' 

\tanntm "  dragon.** 

<baŁrdcho8 "  ftrog." 

y^ephanUd ♦•  frog." 

^ehmnet, "anall." 

kó&eh "  chameleoo.'' 

Utadh "IJaard.** 

aemamiłh "  apider.* 

i  tinahhMth, "  mole." 

iudb "tortoiae." 

^akahUb "adder." 

a«pf« "  aap." 

drakon "  dragon.** 

tehidna *Wiper.** 

tphłh "TiiMjr.- 

pithm "addcr." 

thephipMn "  adder.** 

jUiipha "cockatrica." 

Requiem,  a  muaieal  maas  for  Che  dead  in  the 


Serpent 
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ClioTch  of  Romę.  so  called  from  the  words  of  the  In- 
troit,  ^  RequieiD  eternam  dona  eia,  Domine,**  Give  them 
eternal  rest,  O  Lord,  etc  (2  Eadr.  ii,  84,  35) ;  and  the 
anŁiphon  for  the  psalms  in  place  of  the  Gloria  Patri, 

RerMos  (writlen  also  lardos,  from  Fr.  tarrikrt' 
dos),  the  wali  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  etc. 
It  was  usually  omamented  with  panelling,  etc,  espc- 
cially  behind  an  altar* and  sometimes  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  niches,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  statues,  and 
other  decorations,  which  were  often  painted  with  brill- 
iau t  colors.  Reredoses  of  this  kind  not  nnfrequently  ex- 
tended  acrosa  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  were 
sometimes  carried  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  as  at  St  AI- 
ban*8  Abbey,  Durham  Cathedral,  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
St.  Sairiour'8  ChaTch,SoQthwark;  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
Bhire,  etc  In  yillage  churches  they  were  generally  sim- 
ple,  and  appear  very  frequently  to  have  had  no  omaments 
foroaed  in  the  wali,  though  sometimes  corbels  or  niches 
"were  provided  to  carry  images,  and  sometimes  that  part 
of  the  wali  immediately  over  the  altar  was  panelled. 

Remains  of  these, 
morę  or  less  injured, 
are  to  be  found  in 
many  churches, 
particularly  at  the 
east  ends  of  aisles, 
as  at  St.  MichaeFs, 
Oxford ;  Hanwell 
and  Enstoue,  Ox- 
fordshire;  Solihull, 
Warwickshire,  etc ; 
and  against  the  east 
wali  of  the  transept, 
as  in  St.  Cuthbert*s, 
Wells.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  decorate 
the  wali  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  with 
panellings,  etc,  in 
wood,  or  with  em- 
broidered  hangings 
of  tape8tr}'-work, 
to  which  the  name 
of  reredos  was  giv- 
en :  it  was  also  ap> 
plied  to  the  screen 
between  the  nave 
and  choir  of  a 
church.  The  open 
fire-hearth,  fre- 
quently  used  in 
ancien  t  domestic 
halls,  was  likewise 
called  a  reredos. — 

Reredos  of  Altar,  Enstone,  cir.  1420.  ^Ar^^T.Ghssary  of 

A  rckUeci.  s.  v. 

.  Rescissory  Act,  aii  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment  passed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  annulling 
all  acta  paseed  between  1638  and  1650  for  religion  and 
the  Reformation ;  denouncing  the  Solemn  League  and 
CovenanŁ  and  the  Glasgow  Araembly  of  1638,  and  de- 
claring  that  the  goremment  of  the  Church,  as  an  es- 
sential  royal  prerogatire,  belongs  alone  to  the  crown. — 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Rescript,  or  Codex  Rescriptuh,  a  manuscripf, 
the  original  writing  of  which  had  been  virtually  wiped 
out,  and  the  works  of  some  saint  or  father  written  ovcr 
it.  A  codex  of  this  class  is  that  called  Codez  Kphra- 
ff»  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  Several  works 
of  the  Syrian  father  were  ¥rritten  on  portions  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  with  a  curious  fac-simile  of  the  older 
snd  newer  handwriting.  By  the  application  of  a  chem- 
ical  tincture,  the  original  writing  of  a  rescript  can  now 
be  well  deciphered.  —  Eadie,  EixUs,  Cydop.  s.  v.  See 
Paumpskst. 


Resemblance  to  God.    See  Im.\ge  of  God. 

Re8''en  (Heb.  iJ,  *,D'n,  a  halter,  as  iu  Isa.  xxx,  20 ; 
Sept.  Aaoifi  V.  r.  Aaori),  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria, 
described  as  a  great  city  lying  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  ((Sen.  x,  12).  Many  writera  liaye  been  inclined 
to  idcntify  it  with  the  Jihetina  or  Rketana  of  the  Byz- 
antine  authors  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiii,  ^;.Procop.  BHL 
Pers,  ii,  19;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Vioiva)y  and  of  Ptolemy 
(Geoffrapk,  v,  18),  which  was  near  the  true  sotirce  of 
the  western  Khabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the 
modem  Rtts  el-Ain.  There  are  no  grounds,  however, 
for  this  Identification  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  is  perhaps  fallacious,  sińce  the  Sept. 
evidenŁly  reads  •jOT  for  1D^,  but  not  the  Samar.),  while 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Resena  or  Re- 
sina  was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia,  200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities  between 
which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  Biblical  geographeis 
liave  generally  been  disposed  to  foUow  Bochart  {Phalegj 
iv,  23)  in  finding  a  tracę  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  Lor 
rUaOf  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab,  iii,  4,  9) 
as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris,  sereral  miles  north  of 
the  Lycus.  The  resemblance  of  the  names  is  too  faint 
to  support  the  inferenoe  of  identity ;  but  the  situatiop 
is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  scriptural  intimation. 
Ephrem  Syrus  {Commenł.  ad  loc.)  says  that  Basea, 
which  he  substitutes  for  Reaen  (the  Peshito  has  Ae<ftR), 
was  the  same  as  Jłith-A  m  (fountain-head) ;  by  which 
Assemani  understands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in 
Mesopotamia  so  called,  but  another  Rish>Ain  in  Assyria, 
near  Saphsaphre,  in  the  province  of  Marga,  which  he 
finds  noticed  iu  a  Syrian  monastic  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Assemani,  Btbliofh,  Orienf,  iii,  2,  p.  709).  It  is, 
howeyer,  still  uncertain  if  Rassa  be  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain ;  and,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  a  name  so  exoeed- 
ingly  uncomroon  (corresponding  to  the  Arabie  Ras  el- 
Ain)  affords  a  prccarious  basis  for  the  Identification  of  a 
site  so  ancient.  The  Lariasa  of  Xenophon  is  most  cer- 
tainly  the  modern  NimrOd.  Rewn,  or  Dasen — whicb- 
ever  may  be  the  true  form  uf  the  word — must  assuredly 
have  been  in  this  netghborhood.  Ais  howerer,  the 
NimH^d  niins  seem  rcally  to  represeut  Calah,  while 
thoee  opposite  MosOl  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we 
must  look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  theae 
two  sites.  Assyńan  remains  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modem  yillage 
of  Setamiyehf  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture  that  these  represent  ihe  Resen  of  Genesis  (see 
Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchiety  i,  204).  No  doubt  it 
may  be  said  that-a  **  great  city,"  such  as  Resen  is  de- 
clared  to  have  been  (Gen.  x,  12),  could  scarcely  hate 
interrened  between  two  other  large  cities  which  are 
not  twenty  miles  apart;  and  the  mins  at  Selamiych,  it 
must  be  admittcd,  are  not  very  extensive.  But  perhaps 
we  ought  to  understand  the  phrase  "  a  great  city"  rela- 
tirely— i.  e.  great,  as  cities  went  in  early  times,  or  great, 
considering  ita  proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns.  If 
this  exp]anation  seem  unsati»factor}%  we  might  perhaps 
conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  was 
called  Calah,  and  Nimi^d  Resen;  but  that,  when  the 
seat  of  empire  was  remored  north  wards  from  the  former 
place  to  the  latter,  the  name  Calah  was  transferred  to 
the  new  capitaL  Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name 
are  not  unfrequent.  The  later  Jews  appear  to  hare 
identified  Resen  with  the  Kileh  -  Sherghat  ruina.  At 
least  the  Thrgums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain 
Resen  by  Tel-Asar  ("łobpi  or  ■^OXbn),  ♦*  the  mound  of 
Asshur." — Kit  to;  Smith.    See  Assyria. 

Resentment,  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense,  im- 
plying  a  determination  to  retom  an  injury.  Dr.  John- 
son obserres  that  resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity;  a  combinatioo  of  a  passion  which  all  en- 
deavor  to  avoid  with  a  panion  which  all  concur  to  de- 
teat.  The  man  who  retires  to  medirate  mischief  and 
to  ezasperate  his  own  ragę;  whose  though ts  are  em- 


,c  .'^-  r^i 


K  ^  J, 


J«4#» 


i^fOTM^4«>'<A  ^łt^h  <H4«r^si  r  %nr  -*%  -t^  **•!#!,     A  tł»nf.-r 

r'il  -A***»"i'r  yr^  ♦■»*»  vvw<v^*v  '  tiU*.i'\T  M  łi 

'  ••  'Hł'*  "    »"%**»•■  'A*»  ^^••<«  f»w{iU7  ttT^i»rt  1^01  Pil   .» 

K,>v^  ^/,«i¥4*  <v/  ^^m  mtr^r^  •mtA*     T.vt  NMMirjM^m  ^vł 

/In  ir^  #»/,r,>*yv*r»f.  łf^  -ł,  i.f,t*f  *4  f^f  lynT-t.  •fi'-  :  ui**y 
f^i//lf'\  'h*fh  m  Uff,  WĄł-^i^fi  iMWl  A,ttt^U0*^.  rmłr/fMr%.>Mt  r*T 

th*>  kft/nrWA'//-  fA  «•#/ 1»  /J**p  Ąi>ff1ttt»t^  f^Jtł^rrimj  U$tsm  Utt 

H^mtłftt  *A  »Mł*  tr<ifN«,  Mtttt  1/0  n  tt^iMtn  ^ifr**.  iWirca 
f'ttu»t>  łfttt  I A  ttffm,  Sty  ifnftukm^  *A  »łi^  mf.ftmtnlM^  etc 
tl  hfftt  Ih0  tutOt^ffity  łA  ilu'  f«ili4^«  tUu  Uł«  a/ltitCMUM 
łA  "ff^tłf"  /łiM-fl/  ńw^W  tm  mtMi  fuWy  Mi¥l  tmpnmky 

Utu  0i'Ufit  (A  tU^  «yM>'rri,  0»^  r^rt^r*^!/:*!  U  bM  •  UstKleiicy 

tu  fi  *(i|i"f«fiff/iff,  )fi  Omi^  w  Im;  kiUfW  tud  whflt  tłury  m 
fpfHtt'iu  ittfi},  «m1  iin<'K«*  Mi«t  tWittu  lhu«  fctiey  «re  act* 
Uin  M  mi'fMriil  |f«ri  in  Uff\tmti  thtmf  tn  if^rK/rwics  wbo 

tf  I U*-y  hHi\  tUti  ]ntwfr  of  iltwiTiiitiK  »|»iriu;.  Th«y  oon- 
UnuS  thHi  iht*Y  AfN  UtiHąlUtn  ^^<<)  ("''"^  (if;rr«cŁ  rAttcm 
of  w\ąt\om  nw\  tiwriy,  who  lUun  wunutmisum  light  Mid 
khowliMli^fi  (i'.ii.t'4tufPH\\un  Ihtt  (io»|M'l  At  firufc  underthe 
vi<tl  lA  (li««  M«MAi4«  rttiiAl;,  m  IT  it  wcro  «  «yiiUni  of  phi- 
toMr|tliy  iif  (h«)r  owii  łhry  iin<li*r(4K»lc  Łii  U'iu:h,  or  «•  if 
Iłiiy  ¥ft'rti  lmtUlln((  iłin  ll<<lty  iii  fom!oallii((  what  hc 
tiAM  rf*vi<Alt«i|.  'Mh*  i<XAiri|il(i  of  oiir  I>ml  In  apficaled  to, 
wh«Mlii>y  Mnv,  tAiitflil  opctily  by  parablot,  but  pńvately 
ł<«plAliHM|  Hio  ifiyNicrloN  oriiiH  kin^dom  Ut  hU  disciplea; 
N  t'A*(«  (iiiIiK  liin|i|ilii<nbl(i,  AU  cnir  I^ird  ummI  rr«f;*tv,  not 
(o  bU  <ll«(-lpb<M.  bul.  iiiwardu  wllful  unlN>liov(>rs.  Tlip 
NVNl(>iti  in  aIwi  yiiMlbnliMl  by  Miidiuiipily  confoiindiiif^  it 
wttb  tbti  t/nitlttiti  iiiitlAtlon  of  ('brUtiann  la  thc  knowl- 
vi\uv  uf  tliclr  rclluloii,  aiiti  Ibo  m*o('imiiy  uf//rri</im/Łeach- 
liiu  I  Niid  tbtt  oart<  nMpdHito  to  avi>iil  l<«Arbinf(  anytbing 
wliiib.  iliiMitfb  irud  In  llnclf,  wotdd  In«  falnoly  undcntood 
by  I  Im  tu»Nrviii  1«  oonfutuidiMl  wilb  tbr  nyiitAm  of  with- 
buliUii^  a  ptiribui  o(  (io«p«<l  iruibii  fruin  (łionc  ablo  and 
UUiiK  lo  r(H<t<lvo  li.    U  It  alino»t  nrodleu  to  add  tbat 


\(  a  *U(*o«>c  &n«  lut 
w*«  %c^^  MOM  T-rj  wieai^nn- 
)C&er  a^.v«i  :ii« 
r^-^^aoM  ^A  %'jk 


ISBW 

forit, 
Uiiidof  tbe 


^'A\^^ 
A0'm^^t^  thjc  a 

«uH^«^M  fnwi  tfae 
^>j«ioHi '/ Canhae?. 
thfftcharrfa.  Hk^tiftb 
op  «boaVl  hare  bii 
dral  chonrb,  wbiełi  he 

la  f ;ratt  Britato,  at  tbe 
rPt^oUttd  I7  1  and  2  Tiet.  c  106w 
włtboat  a  licente  iron  the  bJAhnpy  are^ 
annoal  raloe  of  the  brarfce  wfacn  tbe 
three  bot  docs  ooC  ezcead  auE  OMOtfaB;  one  half  of  tbe 
annoal  raloe  wben  tbe  abaeuee  cxeeeiii  aix  bot  does  not 
exoeed  eigbt  montbs;  and  wben  it  baa  been  for  tbe  wb<^ 
year,  tbree  fooitbs  oif  tbe  annoal  inoome  are  fotfeited. 
Certatn  penona  aie  exeoipted  fiom  tbe  penaltiea  of  noo- 
reaidence,  aa  tbe  beada  of  ooU^^  at  Oxfonl  and  Cam- 
bridge, tbe  wanien  of  Dorbam  Unirenityr  and  tbe  bead- 
mastera  of  Kton,  Wincbeater,  and  Wcstminater  aeboob. 
Pririlegea  for  temporary  non-resideooe  aie  graoted  to  a 
great  nomber  of  penona  wbo  bold  offioea  in  catbcdrata 
and  at  tbe  two  unireraitiea  of  Ozfonl  and  Cambridge. 
See  Bingham,  Christian  Aniic.  bk.  yi,  eh.  ir,  p.  7 ;  Eadie, 
Eccks,  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Resignatlon,  a  patient,  onreaiating  aobmiaskn  to 
tho  will  of  God,  acknowledging  both  bis  power  and  rigkt 
to  afflict.  The  obligatioiis  to  this  daty  arise  from:  1. 
The  pcrfections  of  Uod  (Deat.  xxxii,  i)*  2.  The  poiw 
pose  of  (;od  (Gph.  i,  11).  S.  The  commands  of  God 
(łleb.xii,9).  4.  The  promisea  of  God  (1  Pet.  r,  7).  & 
Our  own  interest  (Hoa.  ii,  14, 15).  6.  The  pioapect  of 
eternal  felicity  (Heb.  iv,  9).    See  Patienck. 

lUCSIGNATION,  Eccuesiasticai.  Tbe  andeat 
Church  was  vciy  strict  in  the  matter  of 
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■nd  Tet  ttim  were  euei  in  which  Ihty  weie  allowed: 
1.  Wbcn  m  biibop,  tbrough  the  obłtinacy,  bitred,  or  dU- 
guat  of  any  peoplc,  found  bimwlf  incapable  o(  iłoing 
ihem  my  unice,  ind  Ihac  ths  burden  wm  tn  intoler- 
■bit  opprenion  to  bimj  ia  thit  cur,  if  he  deiired  to 
T^ign,  bil  r»ignitioa  wu  aoceptcd.  Thus  <:regDry 
NuUitzeu  lenounced  tba  aee  ot  ConsUntinople  be- 
ciime  tbe  pwple  munnured  st  him  as  a  stranf^er.  2. 
Whtt)  in  charit y  ■  biahop  reeigned,  or 


»illL>KU 


I.   Tbiu 
ia  nillingncu  to  migu  it  the 


Ctai7Kiiiłoin  annouticed 

people  bad  any  auapidui  mu  oe  iru  a  luurper.  in 
łuch  csKs  canonical  peoitona  were  aotnetimea  grantcd. 
TbF  roUawing  aie  che  nilea  thac  p>evail  in  tbe  Cburcb 
or  England :  It  cbd  be  madr  onty  to  ■  superior,  and  it 
muac  be  to  uicb  superior  as  the  one  Trotn  wbom  it  wu 
MunaJuff/ji  obtainedi  for  eiample,  whera  ioititutioo 
iras  required,  the  party  baring  the  righi  to  institute  is 
tbe  same  to  whom  resignalion  is  to  be  madej  and  in 
the  case  of  donatives,  reaigaatiou  is  to  be  mide  to  tbe 
patron.  Resignalion  miuC  be  madę  personally,  and  not 
by  pronj :  tbat  is,  it  inust  be  mada  either  by  peisonal 
appearence  berore  tbe  ordinaiy,  or  by  in  inscniment 
properly  attested  and  preseoted  to  bim.  It  must  be 
■nade  wttbouC  any  condition  annexed ;  in  tbe  worda  of 
Ihe  instrument,  it  must  bo  madę  "  absolute  et  Himplioj- 
ler,"  and  it  must  further  be,  in  tbe  words  of  the  same 
inuruinent,  "eponte  et  puie."  It  must  also  be  madę 
Yoluntarily,  and  it  must  not  proceed  from  any  comipt 
inducement.  If  *n  incumbent  take  any  pension,  sum 
of  moDey,  or  otber  beneSt,  directly  or  indir«!ily,  for  or 
in  respect  of  the  reeigning  ofa  beneBce  haring  cure  of 
sooli,  soch  s  Cransaction  is  criminal  in  the  view  of  the 
bw,  and  both  tbe  giver  and  receiver  in  it  are  liable  to 
Irgal  penalties.  Ho  resignation  caii  be  va]id  till  accept- 
ed  by  tbe  propcr  ordinary,  but  tbe  law  bas  provided  no 
remedy  if  the  ordinaiy  should  refuee  to  ac«epc  In  as 
lar  as  legli  dedaioni  have  hitberto  gone,  tbe  ordinaiy 
is  DO  tnore  compeltable  to  accept  a  resignition  Ihin  be 
is  to  admit  persona  into  holy  ordera.  When  a  resigni- 
tion bas  been  acceptod,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  tbe  pa- 
tron, ifdiDerent  from  the  ordiniry;  and  bpse  does  not 
begin  to  mn,  as  agaioit  the  patron,  until  notice  of  the 
VBcanC7  bas  beea  properly  giren  to  bim.  A  Pres- 
byierian  minister  tesigns  to  the  presbytery  in  wheae 
bounds  his  charge  is.  See  Bingbam,  Chriitian  Aniic. 
bk.  vi,ch.iv,  p.^j  Eieo,  TAeoL  J>ict,  a.  v. 

ResoIntlonerB,  or  BeBoIntioiilBtB,  wcre  thoae 
wbo  approyed  of  tbe  anawer  giTen  by  tbe  commiaaioo- 
ers  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Chiirch  of  Scotland 
(wbicb  met  at  Ferth  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  II)  to  tbe 
questiDn  propoBed  to  tbem  by  the  Parliamenl,  Tiz.  whit 
persons  were  to  be  admitted  lo  rise  in  arms  agiinst 
Cromwell.  The  resolution  was,  tbat  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  anns  were  to  be  admitted,  except  those  ot 
bad  chancter,  oi  obilinate  enemies  to  the  Covenant. 
Tboae  wbo  supported  it  were  called  JtaolulianfTi,  *thile 
those  ivbo  oppofledit  weredeugnatedProffftfTff  or^n/i- 
SaolutioHtrt. 

Reapeot  or  Pebkosb  (rpoatinroKtpIria,  Rom.  ii,  1 1 ; 
Eph.vi,9j  CoLiii.SS;  Janwaii,  I;  a  later  Ureek  word, 
found  oniy  in  the  New  Test.,  and  modelled  ader  the  uae 
orri7l^witha^30),jHirfłaK^rariDdiTiduals.  God  ap- 
pointed  tbat  the  judges  should  pronounce  sentencewith- 
oul  respect  of  pereons  (Ler.  xix,  16;  DeuL  syi,  17, 19). 
Thit  tbey  should  consider  neiiher  the  poor  nor  tbe  rich, 
the  weak  nor  the  powerful,  but  should  altend  only  to 
trulhand  justice.  God  bii  no  respect  ofperKiiis.  Tbe 
Jews  eomplimented  our  Sariour  tbat  he  told  the  trutb, 
"ilbont  respect  of  persons,  withont  feHi(Matt.  xxii,  IS; 
Isa.  xxxii,  l^IG],  Jude  (ver.  IG),  insUad  of  the  pbrase 
"to  have  respect  of  persons,"  haa  ^  to  admire  penons." 

Our  English  term  rtipeet  seems  to  imply  some  kind 
ofdeference  or  submiasion  to  a  party ;  buc  this  is  not  al- 
*ay<  the  proper  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  it  in  Script- 
iii«.   Whenweiead{£xod.ii,!6)''Godbidreepect  lo 
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tbe  ebildren  of  Israel,"  it  can  only  eipteu  his  eompas- 
ilon  and  sympathy  fof  them ;  wben  God  bad  reipect  to 
Ihe  oflering  of  Abel  (Gen.  It,  4),  iC  imports  lo  acctptfor 
TOnAty,  to  notice  with  sitisTaction.  (Corop.  1  Kingi 
viii,  28;  Niunb.  xTi,  15.)— Cabnet. 

Respond,  beTore  Ihe  Reformation,  uta  a  sbort  an- 
tbem  interropiing  Ihe  middle  of  a  cbaptet;  when  two 
or  Chree  rerses  had  been  lead,  the  respond  was  sung, 
after  which  the  chapter  proceeded. 

RESPOND,  a  half-pillar 
or  pier,  in  MiddJe-age  archi- 
tecture,  attached  lo  a  will  to 
support  an  arch,  etc.  Re- 
sponds  are  yery  freąuentl/ 
used  by  themselTes,  u  at 
the  sidesof  the  enlrances  of 
cbancels,  etc,  and  are  alio 
generally  cmployed  at  tbe 
termiiiations  of  ran  ges  of 
pillara,  sucb  as  those  belween 
the  body  and  aiales  ofchurch- 
es.  In  these  last-mentioned 
ńtoations  tbey  usually  cor- 
reipond  in  form  with  tbe  pil- 
lin,  but  are  someiimes  dif- 
ferenU  The  name  rrequenu 
ly  occuiB  in  mediaiTal  oan- 
tnets,and  may  b  are  i  Is  origin 
in  tbeuniionofthetwopilaa- 
lers  responding  to,  L  e.  cor- 
reflponding  with,  eacb  otber. 
Thua  the  breadlh  of  the  nare 
of  Eton  College  chapel  "he- 
tween  the  retpoHdfrt"^  was 
directed  by  tbe  will  of  king 
Henry  VI  to  be  tbirty-two 
feet.— Parker,  Glon.  of  At- 
•Aitta.  B.  V. 

ReaponsUis  were  a 
•ort  of  residenta  in  tbe  im- 
of  foreign  churches  and  bishops, 
;gotiite  11  proctoiB  at  the  em- 
peror's  court  in  all  ecdesiastical  causea  wherein  tbeir 
principals  might  be  concemed.  The  instiluŁion  of  the 
Office  seems  to  baye  been  in  the  time  of  Conitintine, 
ot  not  long  after,  wben,  Ihe  emperors  having  becooae 
Cbriatianii,  foreign  churches  bad  tnore  occaaion  to  pro- 
mote  Iheir  suita  at  tbe  imperial  court  Ihin  formerly. 
However,  we  find  it  eitablished  by  law  in  tbe  time  of 
Justinian.  It  does  not  appeir  fmm  thit  law  Ihal  re- 
tpomalti  were  clergymen,  but  from  other  writingi  we 
may  eisily  collect  iL  sń  Biiighun,  Clii-iuiim  Anlic, 
bk.  iii,  cb.  xiii,  p.D, 

Reaponaa.  Among  Ihe  Ilebrews  the  usual  response 
by  tbe  people  lo  prayer  was  by  the  utterance  of  tbe 
word  jlmenalthe  close;  and  this  praclice  was  naturally 
adopled,  or  rather  continued,  by  Christiana  likewiae. 
This  word  (ląs),  literally  "  Bnn,  Irue,"  was  used  ai  a 
■ubstantiTe,''thit  which  i3lrue,''"lrulh'' (Isa.  liv,  16). 
It  was  employed  in  stcong  issererations,  flxing,  as  ic 
were,  the  stamp  of  irutb  opon  the  asscrtion  which  it  ao- 
companied.  and  making  it  biuding  as  an  oalh  (camp, 
Numb.T,?2).  In  theSepLof  IChmn.xvi,36;  Neh.r, 
13 ;  viit,  C,  the  word  appears  in  the  form  'Ajiqf,  which 
ia  used  Ihroughout  the  New  Test.  In  other  pasiigea 
the  Hebrew  is  rendered  by  ^-f^oira,  except  in  Isa.  lxv, 
16.  The  Tulgale  adopla  the  llcbrew  word  in  all  cases 
except  in  tbe  Paalma,  where  it  is  traoslatcd  Jfo/.  In 
Deut.  :txTii,  lf>-26,  tbe  people  were  to  lay  "Amen"  as 
the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  signifying  by  ihis  tbeir  assent  to  the  conditioni 
nnder  wbicb  Ihe  curses  woald  be  inflicled.  In  ic- 
cordance  with  this  usage  we  find  tbat  among  tbe  rab- 
bine  "  Amen"  involi-«a  the  ideis  of  iwearing,  accepŁ- 
ance,  and  tnitbfulneas.    Tbe  fint  two  are  illnsciated  by 
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the  pasfiages  aiready  quoted,  the  Ust  by  1  Kiiigs  i,  86 ; 
John  iii,  8,  6,  U  (A.V.  "verily"),  in  which  the  aaaer- 
tions  are  madę  with  the  BolemniŁy  of  an  oath  and  then 
sŁrengŁhened  by  the  repetition  of  "Amen."  **Anien" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
was  admiaistered  (Neh.  \%  13 ;  viii,  6 ;  1  Chroń,  xvi,  86 ; 
Jer.  xi,  5,  marg.) ;  antl  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is 
madę  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "the  6od  ot  AmenT 
(Isa.  lxv,  16),  as  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
implied  compact,  With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 
called  "the  Ammf  the  faithful  and  tme  witness" (Re v. 
iii,  14;  comp.  John  i,  14;  xvi,  6;  2  Cor.  i,  20).  It  is 
matter  of  tradirion  that  in  the  Tempie  the  "Amen**  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that  instead,  at  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  priesfs  prayers,  they  responded, "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  fur  ever  and 
ever."  Of  this  a  tracc  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  con- 
dading  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi, 
86).  But  in  the  synagogucs  and  private  houscs  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  or  mcmbers  of  the  famtly  who 
were  present  to  say  "  Amen"  to  the  prayers  which  were 
oifered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Matt  vi,  13;  1  Cor.  xiv,  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxoIogies 
were  appropriately  concluded  with  **  Amen"  (Rom.  ix, 
5 ;  xi,  86 ;  xv,  83 ;  xvi,  27 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  13,  etc).— Smith. 
See  Amen. 

ResponseB.  Short  sentences,  so  called  from  their 
being  the  amwert  of  the  people  to  the  officiating  min- 
ister. The  design  of  responses  is,  by  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  part  in  the  Bervice,  to  quicken  this  devotion  and 
engage  their  attention.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
congregations  do  not  in  generał  join  in  the  parts  of  the 
8ervice  allotted  to  them,  as  such  neglect  is  the  means 
of  making  our  worship  appear  to  many  both  cold  and 
formal.  Aociently  all  the  people  were  allowed  to  Join 
in  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  make  their  proper  re- 
sponses. Of  the  latter  there  were  several.  (1.)  Amen. 
This,  in  the  phraseolos^y  of  the  Church,  is  denomina- 
ted  orcUumis  ngnaculunif  or  deuoła  concionii  responsio, 
and  intimates  that  the  prayer  of  the  speaker  is  heard, 
and  appToved  by  him  who  gives  this  response.  (2.) 
Hallelujah.  This  was  adoptcd  from  the  Jewish  psal- 
mody, particularly  from  those  psalms  (cxiii-cxviii) 
which  were  sung  at  the  Passover,  called  the  Great  Hillel, 
or  Uallel.  The  use  of  this  phrase  was  iirst  adopted  by 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  this  was  received  by 
the  other  churches,  and  was  restricted  to  the  fidy  days 
between  Easter  and  Whit-Sunday.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  was  expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  while 
in  the  Latin  it  denotcd  a  joyful  spirit.  (3.)  Hosanna. 
The  Church,  both  ancien t  and  modem,  has  ascribed  to 
this  word  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  hallelujah.  The 
tnie  signification  is  "Lord  8ave"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  (4.) 
"  O  Lord  have  mercy"— «rwp*€  i\ifiaov.  The  Council  of 
Yaison,  A.D.  492,  canon  8,  ordained  that  this  response 
.should  be  introduced  into  the  moming  and  evening 
worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  8ervice.  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form, "  O  Lord,"  "Lord 
have  mercy,"  "  Christ  have  mercy."  (5.)  "  Glory,  glory 
in  the  highest,"  in  use  on  festive  occasions  in  the  5th 
century,  and  in  generał  use  in  the  7th  century.  (6.) 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  ordained 
by  the  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  561,  to  be  the  uniform 
salutation  of  bishops  and  presbyters  when  addressing 
the  people.  The  last-mentioned  salutation  alone  was  in 
'  use  in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Coleman,  Christ.  ArUiq, ; 
Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Responsorii  Psalmi  mean  either  the  repetition 
of  the  ver8es  by  the  people,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
last  words  of  the  psalm,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"amen"  or  the  doxology;  or  that  the  psalms  were  so 
seiected  as  to  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the  lessons 
which  had  been  read.  —  Eadie,  Eccłes,  Cifdop.  s.  v. 
"  Psalmody." 


Ressaiint  (probaUy  Fr.  reMtmUr\ 
sn  old  EnglLsh  term  for  an  ogee-mookł* 
ing.  It  was  also  applied  to  other  arcfai- 
tectural  members  that  had  the  inflect- 
ed  outline  of  this  moulding. — Parker, 
Glon,  of  A  rdkiłćcL  s.  r. 

Reaunnnt,  Red-  Rest,  or  Repoae,  was  enjmned 
cHffe  Cbnrch,  upon  the  Israelites  on  the  Sabbath 
Bristol.  ^y  fo,  tj,e  gj^^  ^f  Qq^  i„  ^^^  j^ 

rested  after  the  8ix  days  of  creation.     See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  and  secure  habitation.  **  Te 
shall  go  before  yonr  brethren  until  the  Lord  shall  give 
rest  to  your  brethren,  as  well  as  to  you,  and  until  ye  are 
come  into  the  land  whither  ye  are  goiug  to  pooocJBS  it* 
(Deut.  iii,  20).  So  also  Deut'.  xii,  9 :  "^  For  ye  are  not  u 
vet  come  to  the  rcst  and  to  the  inheritance  which  the 

• 

Lonl  your  (Sod  giveth  you,"  i.  e.  you  are  not  as  yet  set- 
tled  in  that  land  which  you  are  to  posseas.  Naomi  san 
to  Ruth,  "  Mv  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for  thee* 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee?"  (Ruth  iii,  1)— L  e.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  procure  you  a  settlement.  David,  speaking 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  tiU  his  time  had  do 
fixed  place  of  settlement,  says,  *^  Arise,  O  liord,  into  tby 
rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength"  (Psa.  cxxxii,  8). 
Likewise  Eccles.  xxxvi,  15 :  "  O  be  mercifni  unto  Jeru- 
salem, thy  holy  city,  the  place  of  thy  rest." 

Rest  has  the  foUowing  figurative  meanings :  to  lean, 
or  tnut  HI  (2  Chroń,  xxxii,  8) ;  to  eonłinue  ^fi3xd  (Lsa.  li, 
4) ;  to  come  to  an  end  (Ezek.  xvi,  42;  xxi,  17) ;  eam 
jfrom  var  (Josh.  xiv,  15). 

Rest,  like  sleep,  is  in  the  Scriptores  sometimes  uaed 
as  the  symbol  of  deaih.  Thus  the  patriarch  exclaima, 
"  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  ąuiet,  I 
should  have  slept ;  then  had  I  been  at  rest,  with  kings 
and  counsellors  of  the  earth"  (Job  iii,  13) ;  and  thus  s 
charge  is  given  to  Daniel:  "Go  thou  thy  way  tiil  tbe 
end  be :  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  days"  (Dan.  xii,  13).  This  phrase  also  oocun 
in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  15;  Job  xi,  18;  Acta  ii,  26;  Rev.ń 
9;  and  is  common  on  Jewish  monuments  for  the  desd, 
as  "  May  his  rest  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  tbe 
other  just  men  of  the  world."  '*May  his  aonl  rest  it 
peace  till  the  Comforter  come.**  ^  May  his  rest  be  ii 
the  garden  of  Eden,  with  other  just  men.  Amen. 
amen,  amen,  Selah." 

In  a  morał  and  spiritual  sense,  rest  denotes  a  cessa- 
tion  from  camal  trouble  and  sin  (Matt  xi,  28,  29).  Fi- 
nally,  it  is  used  to  represent  the  fixed  and  permanent 
State  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  in  hearen ;  and 
to  this  Paul  makes  an  application  of  what  is  said  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Promise:  '*I 
sware  to  them  in  my  wrath  that  they  should  not  eoter 
into  my  rest,"  L  e.  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Psa.  xcv, 
11).  "Therefore,"  says  Paul  (Heb.iu,  17-19;  iv,  1-S), 
**  as  they  could  not  enter  therein  by  reaaon  of  their  un* 
belief,  let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  their  example:  for 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,**  etc.    See  Sabbatism. 

Restitution,  a  term  applied  in  the  A.  Y,  in  two 
very  different  senses. 

1.  Penal  (dV^,  to  rtp<^f,  £xod.  xx,  1-14,  etc. ;  dw- 
where  "  reąuite,"  etc ;  but  in  Job  xx,  18,  n~!|^ri,  «r- 
changet  as  elsewhere  rendered),  that  act  of  justice  by 
which  we  restore  to  our  neighbor  whatever  we  have  on- 
justly  deprired  him  of ;  a  point  insisted  on  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  covenant  (Exod.  xxii,  1 ;  Lakę 
xix,  8).  Justice  reąuires  that  those  things  which  have 
been  stolen  or  unlawfullv  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensatkni 
should  be  madę  to  him  by  the  aggressor.  Accordingly 
various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments  were  exacted  by 
the  Mosaic  law :  as,  (1.)  Fines,  1339,  onetkj  strictly  S9 
called,  went  oommonly  to  the  injured  party,  and  wtK 
of  two  kinds :  fixed,  i.  e.  those  of  which  the  amount  was 
determined  by  some  statute  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Deut  xxii,  19,  or  xxii,  29;  and  undetermined,  or  where 
the  amount  was  lefl  to  the  dedsion  of  the  judgeB  (Exo4. 
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xxi,  22).  (2.)  Twofoldy  foarfold,  and  even  fivefokl  res- 
ŁituŁion  of  things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  propeity  un- 
jusŁly  retained,  with  twenty  per  cent.  oyer  and  abore. 
He  wbo,  by  ignorance,  abould  omit  to  give  to  the  Tem- 
pie wbat  waa  appotnted  by  tbe  law^for  example,  in  the 
tithcs  or  firet^fruits — was  obliged  to  resŁore  it  to  the 
priests  and  to  add  a  fiflh  part  besides,  over  and  above 
i?hicb  he  was  bound  to  offer  a  ram  for  his  expiation. 
Nehemiah  prevailed  with  all  tbose  Israelites  to  make 
restitution  who  had  taken  interest  of  thcir  bretbren 
(Neh.  V,  10, 11),  and  Zacchseos  (Lukę  xix,  8)  promises  a 
foarfold  restitution  to  all  from  wbom  he  had  extorted 
in  his  Office  as  a  publican.  The  Boman  laws  condemn- 
ed  to  a  fourfold  restitution  all  who  were  convicted  of 
extorŁion  or  fraud.  Zacchsus  here  impoees  that  penal- 
ty  on  himself,  to  which  he  adds  the  half  of  his  goods, 
which  was  what  the  law  did  not  require.  (3.)  If  a  man 
killed  a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast 
(Lev.  xxiv,  18).  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another 
raan*8  serrant  to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for 
tbe  serrant  thirty  shekels  of  silyer  (Exod.  xxi,  32).  In 
the  case  of  one  man's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man 
to  death,  as  it  would  bo  vcry  difficult  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  two  had  been  to  blame  for  the  quarrel,  the  two 
owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss  between  them; 
the  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dcad  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  by  them.  If, 
howerer,  one  of  the  oxen  had  preyiously  been  notorious 
for  goring,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  in  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another  and 
to  take  the  dead  ox  himself  ( ver.  86).  (4.)  If  a  man  dug 
a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open 
and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such 
pit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast  and  had  it  for  the 
payment  (yen,  83,  84).-  (6.)  When  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was 
to  make  the  damage  good  (xxii,  6).    See  Damaoes. 

Moralista  observe  respecting  restitution:  (1.)  That 
where  it  can  be  madc  in  kind,  or  the  injury  can  be  cer- 
tainly  valued,  we  are  to  restore  the  thing  or  the  value. 
(2.)  We  are  biound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natural 
increase  of  it,  i.  e.  to  satisfy  for  the  loss  snstained  in  the 
meantime  a«i  tbe  gaiu  hindered.  (8.)  Where  the  thing 
cannot  be  restored  and  the  value  of  it  is  not  oertain,  we 
are  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  aceording  to  a  mid- 
dle  cstimation.  (4.)  We  are  at  least  to  give  by  way  of 
restitution  what  the  law  would  give,  for  that  is  gener- 
ally  equal  and  in  most  cases  rather  favorable  tban  rig- 
orous.  (5.)  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to  restitution  for 
the  injury  he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  follows  from 
the  injurious  act;  for  the  fin«t  injury  being  wilful,  we 
are  supposed  to  will  all  that  which  follows  upon  it. 

2.  ApocałcufÓMf  a  term  which,  in  its  Greek  form,  oe- 
cnrs  but  once  in  the  New  Test.  in  the  phrase  **  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,"  arroKardaTaffic  Trdwup  (Acts  iii, 
21).  As  an  event,  it  is  in  that  passage  connected  with 
the  ''refreshing  (ivd\l/vĘic)  from  the  presencc  of  the 
Lord"  (ver.  19).  The  grammatical  construction  as  well 
as  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  bas 
been  greatly  disputed  by  commentators  (see  Meyer, 
Commentar,  ad  loc) ;  but  Alford  (Greek  Test.  ad  loc.)  re- 
gards  both  these  as  being  decisively  settled  by  the  par^ 
allel  expression  of  our  Saviour — that  Elijah  '*will  re- 
store all  things,**  diroKaraaraan  irórra  (Matt.  xvii,  1 1). 
Tbe  princtpal  opinions  of  interpreters  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Kuindl  {Comment,  ad  loc) :  (a)  De  Dieu,  Lim- 
bach, Wolf,  and  others  imderstand  by  the  times  of  "  re- 
freshing"  and  "restitution"  (L  e.  the  predicted  period 
when  the  due  pońtion  will  be  assigned  each  one),  the 
days  of  the  kMjudgment^  the  times  of  affliction  to  the 
impious  and  contumacious,  but  of  relief,  quier^  and  safe- 
ty  to  the  saints.  In  support  of  this  view  they  adduce 
the  frequent  argument  of  the  sacred  writers  to  induoe 
Christians  to  diligence  and  hope  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect  of  the  last  day  (Acts  xvii,  80  8q. ;  2  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  xi, 
13  8q, ;  comp.  especially  the  similar  language  of  2  Thess. 
i,  7 ;  ii,  16),  and  the  fact  that  Jewish  wńten  were  ac- 


customed  so  to  speak  of  it  (Pirhe  Ahotk,  iv,  17).  (i&) 
Schulz  (in  his  Diateri,  de  Temporibut  riję  dvail/v^taCf  in 
the  BibUoth.  łlagan.  v,  119  8q.)  understands  the  iime  of 
deatkj  the  terminus  fixed  to  each  man*s  life,  the  futurę 
rest  of  the  dead  in  the  Lord;  a  view  which  Barkey 
(ibid,  p.  411)  justly  opposes  by  this,  aroong  other  con- 
siderations,  that  if  this  had  been  Peter*s  roeaning  it  is 
strange  he  had  not  used  ciearer  and  morę  custoroary 
phraseology.  (c)  Kraft  (Obta,  Sacr.  fascic.  ix,  271  sq.) 
remarks  that  Peter  on  this  passage  derives  his  argument 
not  merely  from  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  aiso  from  the 
benefits  already  bestowed  by  God,  and  tberefore  consid- 
ers  this  "rcfreshing"  to  be  the  Itberation  afforded  ly 
Jeausfrom  the  ceremoniał  yoke  o/hondagt  of  the  Jewish 
law,  an  exposition  which  is  well  refuted  by  Barkey  {BiU. 
Hag,  iii,  119  8q.),  who  pertinently  remarks  that  Peter 
at  this  very  time  was  not  himself  free  from  legał  preju-. 
dices.  (d)  Barkey  (ibid,  v,  397  sq.)  thinks  these  "  times 
of  refreshing"  are  the  period  of  Ihe  delay  of  the  divine 
judgment  vpon  the  Jews,  the  time  of  the  divine  long- 
snffering,  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  Almighty's  yengeance 
was  remitted  or  relaxed.  He  regards  the  expression 
"  Jesus  Christ"  here  as  put  for  "  the  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  And  so  refers  the  words  "  he  shall  send,"  etc,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  (e)  In  the  opin- 
ion  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Bolten,  the  ^  times  of  re~ 
freshing"  are  the  time  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
Jewish  persecution  and  the  calamities  impending  over 
the  wicked  and  refractory  Jews  (Matt.  xxiv,  83 ;  Lukę 
xxi,  28) ;  while  the  "  times  of  restitution"  are  the  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  conceming  the  overthrow 
of  the  capital  and  polity  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv, 
16, 80).  (/)  Emesti  (in  his  Opusc,  Theol,  p.  477),  who 
finds  a  follower  in  Ddderlein  (Institutio  Theol,  Christ,  ii, 
§  228,  obs.  6),  interprets  the  term  apocateutuM  as  mean- 
ing  a  new,  greater,  and  truer  perfedion  of  reUgion,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  elear  and  free  from  all  shadows 
of  figures  and  rites;  first  announoed  by  John,  then  pro- 
mulgated  by  Jesus  among  the  Jews,  and  finally  propa- 
gated  by  the  apostle  everywheTe.  This  view  he  forti- 
fies  by  the  obserration  that  ^  times  of  restitution"  is 
equivalentto  '*time  of  reform  ation"  {dt6p^tMMnCtHeb,ix, 
l^)*  (9)  -^^  Eckermann  (Theologische  Beiirage,  I,  iij 
112  8q.)  interprets  the  **  apocatastasis  of  all  things"  to 
mean  the  univer8al  emendation  of  religion  by  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  Christ,  and  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to  be  the 
day  of  rmewal,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  same 
writer,  however,  afterwards  (ibid,  11,  i,  188  8q.)  rejects 
this  exposition  on  the  ground  that  the  parallel  passagea 
(Matt.  xi,  17 ;  Mark  ix,  12)  speak  of  Elijah  as  to  precede 
and  rectify  Jewish  faith  and  morals.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes  that  Peter  was  referring  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  polity  in  its  ońginal  splendor.  Yet  finally  (in 
his  Eriddrung  ałler  dunheln  SteUen  det  N,  T,  ii,  184)  he 
retums  to  his  original  opinion.  (A)  RosenmUller,  fol- 
lowing  Morus,  understands  the  **  times  of  refreshing"  to 
denote  happy  f  tme«,  not  merely  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  but  also  spiritual  benefits  of  every  kind 
which  Christians  enjoy  in  this  and  the  futurę  life  (Mo- 
rus :  the  Messianic  times),  and  refers  the  *^  times  of  res- 
titution" (fuli  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  tbe 
consummation  of  that  auspicious  period  when  all  ene- 
mies  shall  be  subdued  (1  Cor.  xx,  25  sq. ;  Heb.  x,  12, 15 ; 
comp.  Psa.  ex,  1),  and  every  influence  opposing  tnie  re- 
ligion removed.  Many  of  these  interpretations  are  ob- 
yiously  fanciful,  and  most  of  them  too  vague,  although 
some  oontain  an  element  of  truth.  The  word  aTroKa- 
rdaraaic  signifies  emendation^  restoration  to  a  pristine 
condition,  chcmge  to  a  better  state.  (So  Joseph us.  Ant, 
xi,  8, 8 ;  iv,  6 ;  Philo,  De  Decal,  p.  767  b ;  De  Ber,  Div,  Her, 
p.  522  c  Hesychius  and  Phanorinus  likewise  explain 
it  by  reXciW(c ;  but  the  scholiast  in  the  Cod.  Nosq.  ad 
loc,  renders  avfiir\TjpioiytCt  tKpaaic,  lu  like  manner 
dTroKo^iardytiP  signifies  to  complete,  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  see  the  Sept.  at  Job  viii,  6,  where  it  corresponds 
with  ob^C ;  so  in  Gen.  xli,  13 ;  Jer.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Polyh. 
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ir,28,l;  Diod. Sie. xx, 84.)  By  the  expi««ion  << undl 
the  times  of  the  apoeaŁattatU  of  all  Łbinga  which  God 
hftth  spoken,**  etc,  Peter  meuis  the  time  when  all 
B0kin  slull  be  ootuuminated,  aU  tbe  prophetical  an- 
nounoemenU  shall  be  acooropIUhed,  incliiding  the  in- 
auguration  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meańah  and  ita  at- 
tendant  event«y  the  foli  extension  of  the  Goapel,  the  res- 
iirrection,JudgmenŁ,etc. — in  shoit,  the  end  of  the  world 
(aee  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Hackett,  and  most  otbetą 
ad  loc).    See  £8ghatologt. 

Restoration,  The,  a  nanoe  generally  given  to  the 
return  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  previou8ly  ap- 
poiiited  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  regular  prince,  Charles  II,  which  took  place  in  1660. 
It  bas  been  appointed,  by  authońty,  that  May  29  in 
erery  year  shall  be  kept  with  prayer  and  thank8giving 
to  Almighty  God  for  this  event.  See  Hook,  CkurA 
DicŁ.  8.  V. 

EESTORATIOK  of  the  Jkwb.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied  to  two  very  different  dasses  of  piopheciea  relaling 
to  tbe  Hebrew  race. 

1.  Thdr  Rdumfram  Ca^oUy, — It  is  maintained  by 
Yon  Bohlen  (GenetiSf  p.  cxvi)  that  the  ten  tribes  inter- 
roarried  so  freely  with  the  surrounding  population  as 
to  have  become  completely  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
their  descendants  are.  But  it  is  a  harsh  assumption 
that  such  intennarriages  were  commoner  with  the  ten 
tribes  than  with  the  two;  and  oertainly,  in  the  apostoł- 
ic  dąys,  the  iwelve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known 
people,  sharply  defined  from  the  heathen  (Acta  xxiv,  7; 
James  i,  1).  Not  a  tracę  appears  that  any  repulsive 
principle  existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
TwOb  "  Ephraim  no  longer  envied  Jadah,  nor  Judah 
vexed  Ephraim ;"  but  tbey  had  become  "  one  nation  ;** 
thoagh  only  partially  "  on  the  mountains  of  Israel**  (Isa. 
xi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  22).  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  one  result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  the 
tribes  together,  and  produce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there 
was  a  difiference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difTerence  entirely  vanished;  at  least,  no 
evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fact.  When,  more> 
over,  the  laws  of  landed  inheritance  no  longer  enforced 
the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  iuevitable 
result  in  course  of  time  was  the  entire  obliteration  of  this 
distinction ;  and,  as  a  fact,  no  modem  Jews  know  to  what 
tribe  they  belong,  although  vaniŁy  always  makes  them 
choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  two  or  three,  and  not 
of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in 
them  the  blood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  ought  (it  seems) 
to  be  believed,  untU  some  better  reason  than  merę  as- 
sertion  is  advanced  against  it, 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their  sacred 
YesselB,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  perMns  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  two  cen- 
turies  they  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
Kastem  settlements;  nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been  the 
centrę  of  proud  aspirations  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  re- 
markable  that  in  Ezra  ii,  2, 86  (see  also  x,  18, 25),  the 
word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what  we  might  cali  the 
laity  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and  Levite8,  which 
might  secm  as  if  the  writer  were  anxious  to  avoid 
assertiiig  that  all  the  families  belonged  to  the  two 
tribes.  (If  this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows 
that  all  discrimtnating  force  in  the  words  Itrael  and 
Judah  was  alread y  lost.  So,  too,  in  the  book  of  f^ther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire are  called  Jews.)  Nerertheless,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pectcd  that  only  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  whose 
oxpatriation  was  very  recent,  and  principally  those 
whose  parents  had  dwelt  in  the  holy  city  or  its  imme- 
diate  neighborhood.  The  re-migrants,'doubtles8,  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  pious  and  the  poor ;  and  as  the  lat- 


tcr  prmred  docik  to  their  tcachen,  a  totaOy  nem 
reigiied  in  the  restored  nation.  Whatercr  want  of 
the  anxioa8  Ezra  mi^t  disoera  ia  bis  comrades.  it 
no  slight  matter  that  he  ooold  indnce  them  to  diT< 
thńr  heathen  wives — a  measure  of  banfaoeaa  which 
Paul  would  scarceły  have  sanciiooed  (1  Oor.  rii,  If  • ; 
and  the  century  which  foUowed  was,  on  the  wkole, 
of  great  religious  acttvity  and  important  permaDCnt 
sults  on  the  morał  chanicter  of  the  nation.  Evcn  tfae 
prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  diaappeaicd  for  a  oenturT 
and  a  half ;  although  at  length  twth  tbe  tme  asd  tbe 
false  piophet  were  sapplanted  amoiig  them  by  the  leam- 
ed  and  diligent  scribe,  the  anxioiis  oommcotator,  and 
the  over-literal  or  over-figuradve  critic  In  p]jK«  of  a 
people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sensible  objects  of  aóo- 
ration,  and  readily  admitting  heathen  cnstoms;  mitach- 
ed  to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentire  to  a  hienurhy : 
careless  of  a  written  law,  and  movable  by  ałtemate  im> 
pulses  of  apostasy  and  repeutanoe,  we  benoeforth  find 
in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  an  aversion  to  foieigners  and  foiei^pci  cu»- 
toms,  a  profonnd  hatred  of  idolatry,  a  great  derocion  to 
priestly  and  Levitical  rank,  and  to  all  who  had  an  ex- 
terior  of  piety;  in  short,  a  davi8h  obedienoe  both  to  tbe 
law  and  to  its  authorized  expositoia.  Now  first,  ao  fiir 
as  can  be  ascertained  (obBerve  the  particolarity  of  de- 
tali in  Neh.  viii,  4,  etc),  were  the  synagogncs  and  houses 
of  prayer  instituted  and  the  law  periodically  read  alood. 
Now  began  the  dose  obsenrance  of  the  Passover,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  sabbatical  year.  Soch  was  the  change 
wTonght  in  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  booka  that, 
whereas  the  pious  king  Josiah  had  aat  eig^hteen  yean 
on  the  throne  without  knowing  of  the  exi8tence  of  "^  the 
book  of  the  law"  (2  Kings  xxii,  8, 8),  in  the  later  peri- 
od, on  the  contrary,  the  text  was  watched  over  with  a 
scrupulotts  and  fantastie  panctilionsnesa.  From  this 
lera  the  civil  power  was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  priest- 
bood,  and  the  Jewish  people  affords  the  aii^ular  specta- 
de  of  a  nation  in  which  the  priestly  nile  came  later  in 
time  than  that  of  bereditary  kingą.  Somethii^  anal- 
ogous  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  priestly  aath<»icy 
at  Comana,  in  Gappadocia,  under  the  Roman  awąy  (Cic- 
ero, £p.  ad  Div.  xv,  4,  etc). 

In  their  habits  of  life,  also,  the  Jewish  nation  was 
permanently  affected  by  the  first  captivity.  The  Iove 
of  agriculture,  which  the  instituUona  of  Moees  had  so 
vigorously  inspired,  had  necessarily  declined  in  a  for- 
eign  land;  and  they  retumed  with  a  taate  for  ooai« 
meroe^  banking,  and  retail  trade,  which  was  probably 
kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with  their  brethren 
who  remained  in  dispersion.  The  same  interooune  in 
tum  propagated  towards  the  rest  the  morał  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  would 
seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  contact  of  idola- 
try (Jer.  3div,  8) ;  but  those  who  had  fallen  in  with 
the  Persian  religion,  probably  about  the  time  of  iu 
great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had  been  preserred  from 
such  temptations,  and  retumed  purer  than  they  wenŁ 
Thenceforward  it  was  the  honorable  function  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  act  as  a  religious  metropolts  to  the  whole  dis- 
persed  nation ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learaed  to  be  proud  of  the 
holy  city,  as  the  great  and  free  centrę  of  their  name 
and  their  faith.  The  same  religious  inflnences  tbos 
difTused  themseWes  through  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  I»» 
raeL — Ritto.    See  Dispbbsed. 

2.  Tkeir  Futurę  Retum  to  Pofeiftac— It  ia  a  farw- 
ite  view  with  many  that  the  Israelitish  raoe,  now  scat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  erentnally  be 
brought  back  to  their  own  land.  To  this  is  generally 
added  the  belief  that  they  will  yet  retnm  in  a  oonvert- 
ed,  L  e.  Christian,  state.  The  finał  ingathering  of  tbe 
Jews,  no  less  than  of  all  GentihM,  is  oertainly  tanghi, 
not  only  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  likewise  In  the  *New  (sre 
Rom.  xi,  11-25).  But  it  afypears  to  be  an  error  to  infer 
that,  therefore,  they  will  generally  be  reatorcd  to  their 
original  borne.    See  Swaine,  Obftetiom  lo  <Ae  Httion 
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tion  ofiAe  Jew9  (8d  ed.  I4>nd.  1861);  Browne,  lUHora- 
tion  ofthe  Jem  (fidiDb.  1861);  CUrke,  Rutoratitm  of 
the  Jews  (LoDd.  1861).    See  Milłiusmium. 


Restorationists,  the  naroe  assumed  by  a  bodv 
of  proressing  Christiaiiii  wbo  are  to  a  very  great  extcnt 
identical  with  the  Unitarians,  on  the  one* band,  and  the 
UnirersalUta,  on  the  other.     Thcir  peculiar  doctrine  is, 
that  oll  men  will  ultimately  become  holy  and  happy. 
They  maintain  that  God  ćreated  men  only  to  bless 
them,  and  that  be  sent  hU  Son  to  "  be  for  salvation  to 
the  cnda  of  the  earth."    They  further  teach  that  inan*8 
probation  is  not  confined  to  thislife,  but  estendii  tbrough- 
out  the  noediatorial  reign  of  Christ;  and  that,  as  be  died 
for  all,  all  will  eventually  be  sayed.   They  consider  that 
punisbment  is  reformatory  in  its  character,  and  bas  for 
ita  object  the  couvenion  of  the  sinner.    Although  the 
RestorationisŁs,  aa  a  separate  body,  have  only  exi8ted  for  a 
few  years,  their  sentiments  are  by  no  meanś  new,    Some 
of  the  early  fathers— Clemens  Alexandrinu8,  Origen, 
Didymus  of  AIexandńa,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  others — 
belieyed  and  advocated  the  restoration  of  all  fallen  in- 
telligencea.     A  branch  of  the  German  Baptista,  before 
the  ReformatioD,  held  and  propagated  the  doctrine.    In 
Europę  many  prominent  names  may  be  cited  as  its  ad- 
rocates.      It  was  introduced  into  America  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  not  much  taught  until 
about  1775  or  1780,  wheń  John  Murray  and  Elhanau 
Winchester  became  its  adrocates.     Aflerwanls  we  find 
Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York;   and  Mr.  Foster,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  adrocates,  although  most  of  them  con- 
tinued  in  the  ranks  of  the  rańous  sects.     In  1785  a 
conrention  was  organized  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  SVinchester  and  Murray ;  and  as  all 
who  believed  in  uniyersal  salyation  belieyed  that  the 
effects  of  sin  and  the  means  of  grace  eitended  into  a 
futurę  life,  the  terms  Resforationist  and  UnirersalUt 
wcre  synonymous,  and  the  conyention  adopted  the  lat- 
ter  as  their  distinctiye  name.     In  1818  the  Rey.  łlosea 
Ballou,  of  Boston,  adyanced  the  doctrine  that  all  retri- 
bution  is  confined  to  this  world;  to  which  was  added 
by  others  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  that 
the  whole  man  died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  res- 
unrection  would  introduce  all  men  into  ererlasting  hap- 
piness.    As  a  result  a  distinct  sect,  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
rersal  RestoredionUts^  was  formed  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  Aug. 
17, 18ai  rbut  it  soon  became  extinct.    The  Restoration- 
ists  maintain  that  a  just  retribution  does  not  take  place 
in  time ;  that  men  are  inyited  to  act  with  refercnce  to  a 
futurę  life ;  that  there  are  grades  of  reward  and  punŁsh- 
racnt;  that  it  is  not  death  or  the  resurrection  that  intro- 
duces  men  into  heayen.    The  Restoratioiiists  have  neyer 
been  numerous;  they  are  found  morę  extensively  in  Mas- 
Mchusetta,  although  they  have  a  few  societiesin  other 
States,    At  one  time  they  published  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  ministers,  with  from  two 
to  three  thousand  members.    Very  many,  however,  are 
found  in  the  other  sects  who  cntertain  the  peculiar  yiews 
of  the  Restorationists.     See  Ballou,  AncietU  History  of 
^nirersaiismf  Belcher,  Relwious  Daumiaationt ;  Foster, 
Kraminaiion  of  Strong ;  Hudson,  iMter  and  Reply; 
Chauncey,  Sahation  of  all  Mm;  Hartley,  On  Man; 
Stonehouse,  Unictraal  Rehibution;  Smith,  On  Dirine 
Oortmment.    See  UxiyERSALi8M. 

Resurreotioii  (Ayótrratnę)  ov  thb  Body,  the  re- 
vivification  ofthe  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken 
j^  the  soul,  or  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
WKly  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  essential  pointa  in  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

I.  ffisforjf  offhe  Doctrine.— It  is  admitted  that  there 
««  no  traoes  of  such  a  belief  in  the  earlier  Hcbrew 
^nptore.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in 
Jhe  histprical  booka,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Psa.  xlix, 
90  aST*  "**'  "^•'®  ^  *^"  subject;  neither  doea  Psa,  civ, 

{ VL ■^^***^«**  ^  ^^^  ^y  Theodoret  and  others.  The 
c^iebrated  puaage  of  Job  xix,  25  są.  haa  indeed  been 


rtroDgly  iotiated  upon  in  proof  of  the  early  belief  in  thia 
doctrine ;  but  the  moct  leamed  commentators  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  disputes,  that 
such  a  yiew  of  the  text  arises  either  from  mistnmslation 
or  misappiehension,  and  that  Job  means  no  morę  than 
to  expres8  a  confideot  oonyiction  that  his  then  diseased 
and  dreadfully  corrupte<l  body  should  be  lestored  to  iu 
former  soundness;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
State  in  which  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity;  and  that 
(iod  would  manifest  ly  appear  (as  was  the  caae)  to  yindicate 
hii  uprigbtnesa.  That  no  roeaning  morc  reoondite  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  is  agreed  by  Calyin,  Meicier,  Grotju^ 
Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton,  DureU,  Heath,  Keoni- 
colt,  Dodcrlein,  Dathe,  Eichbom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and 
a  host  of  others.    That  it  alludes  to  a  resurrection  is 
disproyed  thus:  1.  The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  the  poem  and  the  course  of  the  argument, 
sińce  the  belief  which  it  bas  been  supposed  to  expre8s, 
as  oonnected  with  a  fuUire  state  of  retribution,  would  in 
a  great  degree  bave  solyed  the  difficulty  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  tums,  and  couJd  not  but  haye  been  oHen 
allttded  to  by  the  speakens.    2.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  connection  of  the  discoorse;  the  reply  of  Zophar 
agreeing,  not  with  the  popular  interpretation,  but  with 
the  other.    3.  It  is  inconsistent  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end 
of  his  miseries,  ańd  not  aa  the  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (eh.  iii;  yii,  7,  8;  x,  20-22;  eh,  xiy;  xyii,  11-16). 
4.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  topie  of  consolation  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  Job;  nor  by  Elihu,  who  acts  aa  a  sort  of 
umpire;  nor  by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  decision 
of  the  oontroyersy.    6.  The  latcr  Jews,  who  eagerly 
Bought  for  eyery  intimation  bearing  on  a  futurę  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  neyer  regarded 
this  as  such ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to  by  Christ  or  his 
apostlea    6.  The  language,  when  exactly  rendereil,  con- 
tains  DO  warrant  for  such  an  interpretation ;  especially 
the  phrase  "yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  which 
should  rat  ber  be  rendered  **  out  ofmy  flesh,"    See  Job, 

BOOK  OF. 

Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Scripture  writer 
in  whom  such  an  ailusion  can  be  traced.  He  comparcs 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and  atate  to  a  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  (xxyi,  19,  20);  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the  exile  (eh. 
xxxyii).  From  these  passages,  which  are,  bowever, 
not  yery  elear  in  their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  twilight  of  spiritual  mani- 
fesutions  brightened  as  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
approached ;  and  in  Dan.  xii,  2  we  at  length  arrive  at  a 
elear  and  unequiyocal  dedaration  that  those  who  He 
sleeping  under  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  etemal 
life,  and  others  to  eyerlasting  shame  and  contempt, 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  in 
connection  with  a  state  of  futurę  retribution,  was  held 
by  the  Phariseea  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  was  only  dispnted  by  the  Sadducees.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  haye  regarded  the  futuro  life  as  incom- 
plete  without  the  body ;  and  so  intimately  were  the  two 
things— the  futuro  exbteDce  of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body — connected  in  their  minds  that  any 
argument  which  proyed  the  former  they  considered  as 
proying  the  latter  also  (see  Matu  xxii,*  81 ;  1  Cor.  xy, 
82).  This  belief,  howeyer,  led  their  coarse  minds  into 
gross  and  sensuous  oonceptions  of  the  futuro  state,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  Pharisees  wbo 
taught  that  the  futura  body  would  be  so  refined  as  not 
to  need  the  indulgences  which  were  uecessary  in  the 
present  life ;  and  they  assented  to  our  Lord*s  assertion 
that  the  risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  would  be  aa 
the  angels  of  (Jod  (Matt.  xxii,  30;  comp.  Lukę  xx,  39). 
So  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi,  13,  is  conceiyed  to  intiroate  that 
the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence  will  be  aboliahed  in 
the  world  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ,  see 
Matt.  xxii;  Lukę  xx;  John  xi,  24;  Acta  xxiii,  6-8. 
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Josepbas  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  acoount  which 
be  give8  of  tbe  belief  of  bis  countrymen  {A  nt.  xviii,  2 ; 
War,  ii,  7),  as  he  appeara  to  use  terms  wbicb  migbt 
suggest  one  thing  to  bis  Jewisb  readers  and  aaotber  to 
tbe  Greeks  and  Komans,  wbo  soouted  ihe  idea  of  a  re»- 
urrection.  It  is  clearly  taugbt  in  the  Apocrypbal  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Wlsd.  iii,  1,  etc;  iv,  15;  2  Mace.  vii, 
14,  23,  29,  etc).  Many  Jews  believed  that  the  wicked 
would  not  be  raised  from  the  dead;  but  tbe  oontrary 
was  tbe  mora  prevailing  opinion,  in  which  Paal  once 
took  oocasion  to  expTe8S  his  ooncurrence  witb  tbe  Phar- 
isees  (Acts  xxiv,  15). 

But  altbougb  the  doctrine  of  the  resarrection  was 
tbus  provalent  among  tbe  Jews  in  tbe  time  of  Christ,  it 
migbt  still  bave  been  doubtful  and  obscure  to  us  bad  not 
Christ  giyen  to  it  tbe  sanction  of  his  authority,  and  de- 
dared  it  a  oonstituent  part  of  bis  religion  (e.  g.  Matu 
xxii ;  John  v,  viii,  xi).  He  and  his  apostles  also  were 
careful  to  correct  tbe  erroneous  notions  which  tbe  Jews 
entertained  on  this  bead,  and  to  make  the  subject  morę 
obviou8  and  intoUigible  than  it  bad  ever  been  before. 
A  special  interest  is  also  imparted  to  tbe  subject  from 
tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  New  Test.  represents  Christ 
as  tbe  person  to  wbom  we  ara  indebtod  for  tbis  benefit, 
wbicb,  by  every  yariety  of  argument  and  illustration, 
tbe  apostles  connect  witb  bim,  and  make  to  rest  apon 
bim  (Acta  iv,  2;  xxvi,  8;  1  Cor.  xv;  1  Tbess.  iv,  14, 
etc). 

IŁ  Scripture  DetaiU. -^The  principal  pointa  which 
can  be  collected  from  the  New  Test  on  this  subject  are 
tbe  following :  1.  Tbe  raising  of  the  dead  is  ever}nvhere 
ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  rapresented  as  tbe  last  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  bim  for  the  8aivation  of  man  (John 
V,  21;  xi,  25;  1  CÓr.  xv,  22  sq.;  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  Rev, 
i,  18).  2.  AU  tbe  dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to 
age,  rank,  or  character  in  tbis  world  (John  v,  28,  29; 
Acts  xxiv,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  8.  This  event  is  to  Uke 
place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  tbe  generał 
judgment  (John  v,  21;  vi,  89,  40;  xi,  24;  1  Cor.  xv, 
22-28;  1  Thess.  iv,a5;  Rev.  xx,  11).  4.  Tbe  manner 
in  which  this  maryellons  change  sball  be  acoomplished 
is  necessańly  beyund  our  present  oomprebension,  and 
tberefore  tbe  Scripture  is  contont  to  illustrato  it  by  tig- 
urative  representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility  and 
intolligibility  of  tbe  leading  facts.  Some  of  the  ftgura- 
tive  descriptions  oocar  in  Matt.  xxiv;  John  v;  1  Cor. 
xv,  52;  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  Phil.  iii,  21.  The  image  of  a 
tnimpet-call,  wbicb  is  repeated  in  some  of  these  toxts, 
is  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  convening  assem- 
blies  by  sound  of  t  rum  pet.  5.  The  possibility  of  a  res- 
urrection  is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  82 
8q.,  by  comparing  it  witb  events  of  common  oocurrence 
in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12-14;  and  comp. 
Acts  iv,  2.)— Kitto.  6.  The  numerous  instances  of  an 
actual  raising  of  indiyiduals  to  life  by  our  Lord  and  bis 
apostles,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  similar  acts  by  tbe  Old- 
Test.  prophets,  and  especially  the  crowning  fact  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  grave,  afford  some  light  on 
these  particulars.  (See  below.)  7.  The  fact  of  tbe 
generał  judgment  (q.  v.)  is  conclusive  as  to  tbe  literał 
truth  of  this  great  doctrine. 

But  although  this  body  sball  be  so  raised  as  to  pre- 
serve  its  idmiity^  it  must  yet  undergo  certain  purifying 
changes  to  Ht  it  fur  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to'ren- 
der  it  capable  of  immortality  (1  Cor.  xv,  36  8q.),  so  that 
it  sball  become  a  irlorified  body  like  that  of  Christ  (ver. 
49;  Rom.  vi,  9;  Phil,  iii,  21);  and  tbe  iKidies  of  those 
wbom  the  last  day  linds  alivc  will  underi;o  a  similar 
change  without  tasting  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  51, 63 ;  2  Cor. 
V,  4;"  I  Thesa.  iv,  15  są.;  Phil.  iii,  21). 

III.  Theorits  on  the  SuhjecU — Whether  tbe  soul,  be- 
tween  tbe  death  and  tbe  resurraction  of  the  present 
body,  exists  independent  of  any  envelope,  we  know  not. 
Thougb  it  may  be  that  a  union  of  spirit  witb  body  is 
the  generał  Uw  of  all  created  spirittiał  life,  still  tbis 
view  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notions  of  those  wbo 
bave  attempted  to  prove,  from  certain  physiologicał 


opinions  respecting  the  renewal  —  eveTy  few  yean — of 
tlie  buman  frame  durmg  life,  and  the  finał  tranamiasioo 
of  its  decomposed  elements  into  other  forma  of  h&nę^ 
that  the  resurrection  of  tbe  body  is  impoasiUe.  Tl^ 
apostłe  asserts  the  fact  that  the  "  dead  sball  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  sball  be  cłumged;  for  this  eof* 
ruptibie  must  put  on  inoomiption,  and  this  mortal  muM 
put  on  immortality"  (1  Cor.  xv,  30-53).  While  tbis 
passage  affirms  tbe  identity  of  tbe  lx>dy  before  and  aft^ 
tbe  resurrection,  it  by  no  means  affirms  tbe  ideatity  of 
the  constituent  particles  of  wbicb  tlie  body  ia,  at  ćiSa- 
ent  periods,  supposed  to  be  madę  up.  Tbe  |>articles  ot 
a  man*s  body  may  change  8everal  times  between  inCtocy 
and  old  age ;  and  yet,  according  to  our  ideaa  of  bodily 
identity,  the  man  has  bad  all  the  time  "•  the  same  body." 
So  also  all  the  particles  may  be  changed  again  between 
the  process  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  tbe  body 
yet  retain  its  identity  (see  the  Bibliofkeea  Sacra,  ii, 
613  8q.).  Doubtless  the  futurę  bod}'  will  be  inoornipci- 
ble,  infrangibłe,  and  capable  of  being  moved  at  wiU  to 
any  part  of  tbe  universe.  The  highest  and  nooat  leogtb- 
eued  exercises  of  thought  and  feeling  will  doabtless  not 
occasion  exhaustion  or  łanguor  so  as  to  dirert  in  any 
way  the  intełlect  and  the  affections  from  tbe  engage- 
ments  suited  to  their  strength  and  perfection  (see  the 
Brit,  and  For,  Ecang,  Hec.  Aprił,  1862).  But  that  tbeie 
is  no  analogy — that  tbe  new  body  will  liave  no  eonneo 
tion  witb,  and  no  relation  to,  tbe  old ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Script- 
ure— does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  aatisfactorily 
proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Bush,  Ano*- 
tańSf  N.  Y.  1845) ;  and  we  tbink  so  bighly  of  his  ing€- 
nuity  and  talent  as  to  l)elicve  that  no  one  ełae  is  likdy 
to  suGceed  in  an  argument  in  which  he  bas  faikd. 

Among  the  spcculatious  propounded  as  a  soluti<m  of 
the  problem  of  the  resurrection,  tbe  moet  ingenious,  pei- 
hape,  aa  wełl  as  fascinating,  is  tbe  ^rm  theory,  wbieh 
assumes  that  the  souł  at  death  retains  a  certain  etbeieal 
investiture,  and  that  this  bas,  by  virtue  of  the  viial  fofce, 
the  power  of  accreting  to  itself  a  new  body  for  the  ce- 
łestial  life.  This  is  substantially  the  Swedenborgian 
view  as  advocated  by  the  łato  Prof.  Bush,  and  has  k- 
cently  received  tbe  powerful  support  ofMr.  Joseph  Cook 
in  bis  popular  łectures.  It  is  thought  to  be  counie- 
nanced  especially  by  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xt)  coo- 
ceming  tbe  "  spiritual  body"  of  tbe  futurę  state  (ver.  4  v 
and  his  figura  of  tbe  ranewed  grain  (ver.  37).  This  ex- 
planation,  bowever,  is  beset  witb  many  iusuperabk  diffir 
culties. 

(a.)  The  apostle's  distinction  between  tbe  fuyckieai 
(^Xue6vf"ntituTaX")  and  the  pneumałieal  (ir^rffiancór. 
"spiritual")  in  that  passage  is  not  of  materiał  {^wrtKm; 
physical)  as  opposeil  to  immatorial  or  disembodied :  Utr 
both  are  equally  called  body  {a&fLa,  actual  and  tangtble 
substance),  such  as  we  know  our  Lord*s  resnrrectii^ 
body  was  composed  of  (Lukę  xxiv,  89).  It  is  merdr, 
as  the  w  hole  contoxt  shows  ("  corruptible — incomi^^- 
ble,"  "  mortal^immortal,"  etc),  tbe  difference  between 
tbe  feeble,  decaying  body  of  this  life  in  its  present  ner* 
nud  stato,  and  the  glorious,  fadeless  frame  of  (he  futon 
world  in  its  tran$cendaU  condition  hereafter;  in  sbott. 
its  aspect  as  known  to  us  berę  from  natural  pbenocnens. 
and  i  ta  prospect  as  retealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  Thb 
appears  from  the  contrasted^use  of  these  terms  in  an- 
other  part  of  the  same  epistle  (1  Cor.  ii,  14, 15)  to  de- 
noto  the  unregenerate  as  oppnsed  to  the  regenerafe 
heart^  tbe  former  being  its  usuał  or  depraved,  and  ibe 
latter  its  transformed  or  gracious,  state. 

(6.)  In  łiko  manner  the  apo8tle*s  figurę  of  grain  ** 
sown,  wbite  it  admirably  illustrates,  in  a  generał  way, 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  natural  world  as  great 
as  that  wbicb  will  take  place  in  tbe  resurrection  body. 
yet — łike  all  other  metaphors — was  never  intended  to 
teach  tbe  precise  modę  of  that  tranaformation,  and  m- 
cordingly  it  fails  in  several  easential  particulars  to  cor- 
respond  to  tbe  revivał  of  the  body  from  the  grave.  1. 
The  ieed  never  actually  dies,  nor  any  part  of  it.    It  a 
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the  germ  alone  tbat  potteases  vitality,  and  this  simply 
ezpaDds  and  deYelops,  gathering  to  itself  tbe  materiał 
of  Łhe  reat  of  the  aeed,  which  undergoes  cbemical  and 
▼ital  changes  fitting  it  for  nutrinaent  until  the  young 
plant  attains  roots  and  learea  wherewith  to  imbibe 
nouriahment  from  the  outer  world.  Thia  whole  proceas 
ia  as  truły  a  growlh  as  that  any  where  fouud  in  naturę ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  essentially  the  samo  as  takes  place  in  the 
hatching  of  an  egg  or  the  gestation  of  an  animal.  2. 
The  real  idmliiy  of  tbe  original  plant  or  aeed  and  its 
Buocessor  or  tbe  cropis  lost  in  this  transmutation,  as  the 
ftpostle  himself  intimates  (ver.  87).  It  is,  in  fact,  tbe  re- 
production  of  anotber  but  similar  thing  ratber  than  tbe 
oontinuation  or  renewal  of  the  same.  The  old  plant, 
indeed,  perisbes,  bat  it  never  reYl^es.  Tbe  aeed  is  its 
offspring,  and  tbua  only  represents  its  parent.  Nor  is 
the  new  plant  anything  morę  than  a  lineal  deacendant 
of  the  old  one.  We  must  not  confound  the  resarrection 
with  merę  propagation.  The  young  plant  may,  we  ad- 
mit,  in  one  aense  be  said  to  be  identical  with  tbe  germ 
sown,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  which  it  takes 
on  in  the  proceas  of  growth;  and  this  is  the  predse 
point  of  tbe  apostle'8  simile.  But  we  must  not  press  his 
figurę  into  a  literał  atrictneas  when  comparing  things  ao 
radically  differcnt  as  the  burial  of  a  oorpee  and  the 
planting  of  grain.  The  principle  of  life  is  continuous 
in  the  latter;  but  this  is  not  a  distinct  substance,  like 
the  aoul ;  it  ia  merely  a  property  of  matter,  and  in  the 
caae  of  the  body  must  oeaae  with  physical  dissolution. 

(c.)  We  would  aak  thoae  who  maintain  this  theory  a 
simple  que8tion :  Is  the  so-caUed  germ  or  "  enawatbe- 
ment**  which  is  supposed  to  8urvive,  eacape,  or  be  elim- 
inated  from  the  body  at  deatb — ia  it  matter  or  is  it 
spirit?  We  presume  all  will  admit  that  there  are  but 
these  two  eaaential  kiuds  of  substance.  Which  of  theae, 
then,  is  it?  It  must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  former 
category.  Then  the  body  doea  not  actually  and  entirely 
die  I  But  tbia  contradicts  all  tbe  known  phenomena  in 
tbe  caae.  The  whole  theory  uuder  discuaaion  is  not 
only  a  pure  begging  of  the  que8tion  really  at  iasue,  but 
it  is  improbable  and  inoonsiatent.  There  is  abaolutely 
not  the  aligbtest  particie  of  acientific  or  historical  cvi-> 
denoe  that  the  body  leave8  a  vital  residuum  in  dissolu- 
tion, or  eyolyes  at  death  an  ethereal  frame  that  Burvive8 
it  in  any  pbyaical  aense  whatever  as  a  representation. 
We  remand  all  such  hypotheses  to  the  realm  of  ghoat- 
land  and  "  spiritualism." 

(dL)  In  tłie  caae  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  is  tbe  type  of  the  generał  resurrection,  and 
the  only  definite  instance  on  record,  it  ia  certain  tbat 
thia  theory  will  not  apply.  Not  only  ia  no  countenance 
given  to  it  by  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  concem- 
iog  the  agency  which  effected  tbat  resuscitatioii,  viz.  the 
direct  and  miraculoua  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
circumstances  obviou8ly  exclude  sucb  a  proceas.  There 
vra8  the  defunct  person,  en  tire  except  tbat  the  apark  of 
life  had  fled.  If  it  be  aaid  that  there  atUl  liugered  about 
it  Bome  vi  tal  germ  that  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
reanimation  gathered,  what  is  this  but  to  deny  that 
Jesus  was  truły  and  efiectually  dead  ?  Then  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  endangered.  In  plain  £ng- 
lisb,  he  was  merely  in  a  awoon,  aa  tbe  Kationaliats  aa- 
sert.  It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  the  revivification 
of  our  Lord's  body,  wbich  had  not  yet  decompoeed,  of 
oourae  differed  in  aome  important  reapecta  from  that  of 
the  bodiea  of  the  aainta  whose  elements  will  have  dis- 
solyed  to  dust.  But  on  the  ordinary  view  the  two  agree 
in  the  essential  point,  viz.  an  actual  and  fuli  return  to 
life  afler  total  and  absolute  extinction  of  it ;  whereas 
imder  the  theory  in  question  one  main  element  of  this 
position  is  denied.  It  matters  little  how  long  the  ł)ody 
has  been  dead,  or  to  what  ex  tent  disorganization  bas 
taken  place — whetber  but  a  few  hours,  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe  Bon  of  the  widów  of  Nain ;  or  four  days,  as  in  tbat  of 
Lezams;  or  thousanda  of  years,  aa  in  that  of  the  saints — 
at  the  finał  judgroent.  It  is  equałly  a  resurrection  if  life 
hare  utterly  left  the  physical  organism,  and  not  otherwise. 


We  oonclode,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  acriptural, 
consistent,  or  intelligible  view  escept  the  one  common- 
ły  entertained  by  Christiana  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  tbe 
pure  and  immaterial  soul  alone  8urvives  the  dissolution 
of  the  l>ody,  and  tbat  at  the  last  day  almigbty  power 
will  clothe  this  afresb  with  a  corporeał  frame  suitabłe  to 
its  enlarged  and  coropleteły  developed  faculties,  and 
that  the  identity  of  the  latter  will  consist,  not  ao  much, 
if  at  all,  in  the  reassemblage  of  tbe  individual  particlea 
of  which  its  old  partner  was  compoeed,  much  less  of 
8ome  subtle  and  continuous  teriium  guid  tbat  emerged 
from  the  decaying  sulMtance  and  reconatructs  a  new 
pbyaical  home  for  itaelf,  but  in  tbe  similar  combination 
of  similar  matter,  similarly  united  with  the  aame  im- 
mortal  apirit,  and  with  it  glorified  by  aome  such  in- 
acrutable  change  as  took  place  in  our  Saviour's  body  at 
tbe  transfiguFBtion,  and  as  still  characterized  it  when 
pretematurally  beheld  by  Saul  on  hia  way  to  Damaacua. 

IV.  Lilerature, — Thia  ia  very  copioua  (aee  a  list  of 
worlcs  on  the  subject  in  the  appendix  to  Alger's  Doctrine 
of  a  Futurę  Li/e,  Nos.  2929-8181).  We  here  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important:  Knapp,  Christian 
Tkeoioffsff  translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  §  151-158; 
Hody,  On  the  Jteturreetion ;  Drew,  Essay  on  the  Retur' 
reefton  o/tAe  Iłuman  Body;  Bumet,  State  ofthe  Dead; 
Schott,  Diuert,  de  Remrrect.  Corporie,  adv,  S.  Bumetwn 
(1768) ;  Teller,  Fidee  Dogmat,  de  Remrr,  Camia  (1766) ; 
Mosheim,  De  Christ.  Resurr,  Morł^j  etc,  in  Dissertatt,  ii, 
526  8q. ;  Dassoy,  Diatr,  cua  Judaor,  de  Besurr.  Mort, 
Sentenł,  ex  Piw,  Rabbinis  (1675);  Neander,  AlL  Ge- 
schichtej  etc.  I,  iii,  1088, 1096 ;  II,  iii,  1404-1410 ;  Zehrt, 
Ueber  d.  Avferstthung  d,  Todten  (1885);  Hodgson,  Res, 
of  łlum,  Body  (Lond.  1858).  See  Rbsuhrectiom  of 
Christ. 

RESURRECTION  of  Christ.  This  great  fact,  by 
which  "  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  pow- 
er," atands  out  eyerywbere  prominently  on  the  pages  of 
the  New  Test.  as  the  foundation  of  tbe  Christian  fatih 
(Rom.  i,  2;  Acts  xiii.  82,  88;  1  Cor.  xv,  8-15).  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  the  disciples  were  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  their  aenses,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  afrer 
his  resurrection,  was  the  aame  identical  body  of  human 
flesh  and  bonea  which  had  been  crucified  and  łaid  in  the 
aepulchre  (Matt  xvi,  21 ;  xxvii,  68 ;  xxviii,  5-18 ;  Mark 
xvi,  6-19;  Lukę  xxiv,  5-51;  John  xx,  9-26;  Acts  i, 
1-11).  Our  Lord  bimaełf  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
impresaion  upoii  the  minda  of  bia  disciples  that  in  his 
crucified  body  be  was  actually  raiaed  to  life.  He  ap- 
pealed  to  the  teatimony  of  their  own  senses :  *'  Behold,** 
says  he,  "my  banda  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  mysełf; 
handle  me,  and  aee;  for  a  spirit  bath  not  fiesh  and 
bones,  aa  ye  aee  me  here."  Ile  ahowed  them  his  banda 
and  his  feet,  which  the  nail-prints  attested  to  be  the 
same  which  had  hung  upon  the  cross.  Our  Lord  also 
invited  Thomas  to  thrust  his  band  into  his  wounded 
side ;  and,  to  remove  the  last  remoining  shadow  of  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  it  was  he  himself  in 
tbe  same  human  body,  "•  he  called  for  food,  and  he  took 
and  did  eat  before  them"  (Lulce  xxiv,  89-^8 ;  Jubn  xx, 
27).  The  fact  also  that  our  Lord  continued  forty  days 
upon  earth  ailer  hb  resurrection,  in  the  same  human 
body  in  which  he  was  crucified,  shows  płainły  tbat  he 
did  not  rise  from  the  tomb  in  a  gloritied  body.  And  the 
evidenoe  is  eąually  strong  that  he  now  dwells  in  heaven 
in  a  glorified  body  (Phil.  iii,  21 ;  Coł.  iii,  4). 

Since  this  event,  however,  iodependentły  of  its  im- 
portance  in  reapect  to  the  intemal  connection  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence,  the  credibiłity  of  tbe  narrative  has  from  the  ear- 
liest  times  been  brougbt  into  question  (Cełsus,  apud 
Origen.  cont.  Cels,  t,  2 ;  Woolston,  Discourses  on  the  Mir^ 
aciesy  disc  vi ;  Chubb,  Posth,  Works,  i,  830 ;  Morgan, 
The  Resurrection  Considered  [1744]).  Otbers  who  Jiave 
admitted  tbe  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dbpute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  tbat  Christ  was  not  really  dead, 
but  that,  being  stonned  and  palsied,  be  wore  for  a  time 
tbe  appearance  of  deatb,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to 
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consciooBDess  by  the  oool  grare  and  Łhe  spioefl.  The 
refutation  of  these  yieirs  may  be  aeen  in  detali  in  soch 
works  as  Less,  Ueber  die  ReUgum,  ii,  372;  id.  Aufente' 
hunffłffeschichł^,  nebst  Ankang  (1799) ;  Doderlein,  Frag- 
menie  und  AntifragmenU  (1782).  The  chief  advocate8 
of  these  view8  are  l^auliu  (//w/.  Resurred,  Jes,  [1795]), 
and,  morę  recently,  Henneberg  {PhUoL^hUtor.^h-iL 
CommerUar  ub,  <L  Getch.  d.  Begrdlm^  d.  A  u/entekung  u. 
Ilimnielfahri  Jem  [1826]).  "If  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,*'  says  Saurin,  *'  were  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it 
must  have  been  stolen  away.  But  this  theft  is  increcU-* 
ble.  Whooommittedit?  The  enemiesof  Jesus  Christ? 
Wottld  they  have  contributed  to  his  glor}'  by  oounte- 
Dancing  a  report  of  his  lesurrection  ?  Would  his  disci- 
ples?  It  is  probable  they  would  not,  and  it  is  next  to 
certain  they  could  not.  How  could  they  have  under^ 
taken  to  remove  the  body — frati  and  timorous  creat- 
nres,  people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  taken  into 
custody  ?  £ven  Peter,  the  most  courageous,  trembled  at 
the  Toice  of  a  senrant-girl,  and  three  times  denied  that 
he  knew  him.  Would  people  of  this  character  have 
dared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  goyemor?  Woold 
they  have  undertaken  to  oppose  the  determination  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  furce  a  guard,  and  to  elude,  or  over- 
come  soldiers  armed  and  aware  of  danger?  If  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  risen  again  (I  speak  the  Unguage  of  un- 
belierers),  he  had  deceiyed  his  disciples  wil]^  yain  hopes 
of  his  resurrection.  How  caroe  the  disciples  not  to  dis- 
coyer  the  imposture  ?  Would  they  have  hazarded  them- 
selyes  by  undertaking  an  enterprise  so  peritous  in  fayor 
of  a  man  who  had  so  cruelly  imposed  on  their  credulity  ? 
But  were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed  the  design  of 
remoying  the  body,  how  could  they  haye  executed  it? 
How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guard,  sufTer  them- 
selyes  to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people? 
Either  (says  SL  Augustine)  they  were  asleep  or  awake ; 
if  they  were  awake,  why  e(hould  they  suffer  the  body  to 
be  taken  away?  If  asleep,  how  could  they  know  that 
the  disciples  took  it  away?  How  dare  they  then  de* 
pose  that  it  was  stolen?" 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  fumishes  ns  with  argu- 
ments,  and  there  are  eight  oonaiderations  which  giye 
the  eyidence  sufficient  weight.  1.  The  naturę  of  these 
witnesses.  They  were  not  men  of  power,  riches,  elo- 
ąuence,  credit,  to  impose  upon  the  world;  they  were 
poor  and  mean.  2.  The  number  of  these  witnesses.  (See 
1  Cor.  xy ;  Lukc  xxiy,  34 ;  Mark  xyi,  14 ;  Matt.  xxyiii, 
10.)  It  is  not  likely  that  a  collusion  should  haye  been 
beld  among  so  many  to  support  a  lie,  which  would  be 
of  no  utility  to  them.  3.  The  facts  themselyes  which 
they  avow :  not  suppositions,  distant  eyents,  or  eyents 
related  by  otbcrs,  but  real  facts  which  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  (1  John  i).  4.  The  agreement  of  their 
eyidence :  they  all  deposed  the  same  thing.  6.  Obeerye 
the  tribunals  before  which  they  gaye  eyidence :  Jews 
and  heathens,  pbilosophers  and  rabbina,  courtiers  and 
lawyers.  If  they  had  been  impostors,  the  fraud  certainly 
would  haye  been  discoyered.  6.  The  place  in  which 
they  borę  their  testimony.  Not  at  a  distance,  where 
they  might  not  easily  haye  been  detected,  if  false,  but 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in  the  pmtorium.  7. 
The  time  of  this  testimony :  not  yeara  after,  but  three 
days  after,  they  dedared  he  was  risen ;  yea,  before  the 
ragę  of  the  Jews  was  quclled,  while  Calyary  was  yet 
dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  spilled.  If  it  had  been  a 
fraud,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  come  forward  in 
such  broad  daylight,  amid  so  much  opposition.  8.  Last- 
ly,  the  rootiyes  which  induced  them  to  publish  the  res- 
urrection: not  to  gain  famę,  riches,  glory, profit;  no,  they 
exposed  themselyes  to  suffering  anddeath,andproclaimed 
the  truth  from  conyiction  of  its  importance  andcertainty. 

Objections  haye  also  been  raised  upon  the  apparent 
discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  narratiyes  of  the  eyenL 
These  discrepancies  were  early  perceiyed;  and  a  yiew 
of  what  the  fathers  haye  done  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile  them  has  been  giyen  by  Niemeyer  {De  Epcmgelitta- 
rum  ta  Narrando  Chritti  m  VUam  Jiediiu  Distenaione 


[1824]).  They  were  ńnt  oollocatod  with  mtieh 
ness  by  Morgan  in  the  work  already  dted,  and  at  a  latet 
datę  by  an  anonymous  writer,  whoae  fragmenta  were 
edited  and  supported  by  Leasing,  the  object  of  whifdb 
seems  to  haye  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt  oyer 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Goepel  bistoiy.  A  numer* 
ous  host  of  theologians,  howeyer,  roee  to  combat  and  n- 
fute  this  writer'B  positions,  among  whom  we  find  the 
namea  of  Dóderlein,  Lesą  Semler,  Teller,  MaachiuSyMi- 
chaelis,  Plessing,  Eichhom,  Herder,  and  others.  Among 
those  who  haye  morę  recently  attempted  to  reoondle 
the  diiTerent  aocounts  is  Gńesbach,  who,  in  hia  exceUenŁ' 
ProUuio  de  FonHbtu  unde  EvangeUtim  mas  de  Rewurrec 
tiane  Domini  Narrationes  haueeruU  (1793),  renoarks  that 
all  the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not  of  auch  mo- 
ment as  to  render  the  narratiye  unoertain  and  suspect- 
ed,  or  to  destroy  or  eyen  diminish  the  credibiłity  of  the 
eyangelists,  but  serre  rather  to  show  how  extremely 
studious  they  were  of  truth,  *'  and  how  <do6dy  and  eyen 
scnipulously  they  followed  their  documents."  Giieabadb 
then  attempts  to  show  how  these  discrepancies  may 
haye  arisen,  and  admits  that,  although  unimportant, 
they  are  hard  to  reconcile,  as  is  indeed  eylDced  by  the 
amount  of  controyersy  they  haye  exctted.  The  pruid* 
pal  one  of  these  discrepancies  bas  been  diaciuaed  nnder 
Appsarance. 

For  works  on  the  generał  subject,  besides  tboae  re- 
ferred  to  under  the  preceding  articlc,  see  Malcolm,  Tian 
logical  IndeXy  s.  t.  ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  BiblUog,  (see  Index); 
and  for  monographs  on  the  rarioua  pointa  oonnected 
with  our  Lord*s  resurrection,  see  those  cited  by  Tolbe- 
ding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  67  eq. ;  and  by  Hase,/>> 
ben  Jefte,  p.  160,  221,  225,  227,  280;  also  the  foUowing: 
Clausenitz,  De  Mortuorum  Ten^re  BeturrecL  eł  Ckr. 
BeeurrecHone  (HaL  1741);  Knnadina,  De  Saateiie  ReA- 
mns  (Yiteb.  1665);  Hobicbhont,  De  Smctit  Renrgade 
Chritto  Resurgentibus  (Ros.  1696) ;  Schttrzmann,  De  Aw- 
asUui  Atheniennlnu  pro  Dea  Habila  (lipa.  1708).  Nb- 
merous  articles  on  the  subject  are  to  be  fwmd  in  reHgioiti 
periodicals,  among  which,  as  the  latest,  we  name  Jotmu 
8ac  Lit,  Jan.  1853,  Oct  1854 ;  StudUn  k.  KriHhm,  1870. 
i;  ZeiUchr.f,  wiseenckąftL  TheoL  1868;  TheoL  and  IM, 
Jounuti,  Oct.  1857,  Oct.  1858 ;  Lond.  Bib,  Ree,  ApriJ, 
1849 ;  BriL  and  For,  Ev.  Ret,  April,  1862 ;  BibL  Sacra, 
June,  1852,  Oct  1860,  Oct  1869;  New-EmgUmder,  May, 
1857 ;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Oct  1873,  Oct  1877 ;  Chrittian 
Quar.  April,  1876;  Amer,  Preab,  and  TheoL  Ref,  Jnly 
and  Oct  1867;  South,  Pretb,  Rev,  Oct  1860;  MercerA, 
Retf,  April,  1861 ;  DamńUe  Rev,  March,  1868 ;  Unuerwal' 
itt  Quar,  April  and  Oct  1861.    See  Jesus  Chiust. 

Reticnlated  IJyork  (Lat  opus'reticHlatHm=net' 
work  ),  masonry  constructed  with  diamond-shaped  stooes, 
or  square  Stones  placed  diagonally.  In  the  city  of 
Romę  this  modę  of  decorating  the  surface  of  a  wali  ia 
generally  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  carly  em- 
pire ;  it  was  frequently  imitated  in  Romancaque  work 
in  the  tyropanum  of  a  door-way,  especially  in  Norman 
work. — Parker,  Gloss,  o/ArchitecL  s.  y. 

Retributłon,  Fitturk.  That  man  is  a  responsibie 
being.  and  that  his  responsibility  extends  into  his  futore 
State  of  existenGe,  is  generally  admitted  throughont  Łhe 
world.  The  denial  of  all  punishment  in  a  futnre  stat^ 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  two  unscriptural  and  oontradicto- 
ry  dogmas — the  inanaculate  aptrUuaUitg  and  the  morkd 
małerialiam  of  the  human  souL  The  position  belieyed 
to  be  taught  in  the  Scrtpturea  is  this,  that  all  ainnets  who 
do  not  rępent  and  take  refuge  In  the  Sayioar  in  the  pres- 
ent  life  shall  in  the  futurę  state  suffer  everlaating  punish- 
ment, as  the  necessary  and  just  retribntion  of  their  sins. 
This  doctrine,  howeyer  awful  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be,  appears  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptnrea,  and 
has  been  held  by  yery  łarge  portions  of  the  Chnreh  in  all 
ages.  We  shall  not,  howeyer,  depend  upon  thia  fact  as 
a  proof ^  though  it  aflfords  what  logicians  cali  a  rtbleat 
/^resumplMMł,  that  it  was  an  original  part  of  Christ  ianity. 
We  preaent  the  following  as  Scriptore  proof,  and  urge, 
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1.  Tboee  passages  wbich  declare  that  certain  sinnera 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  v,  20 ;  vii, 

13,  21-23 ;  xviu,  8;  Mark  x,  23-27;  Lukę  xiii,  24,  26; 
John  iii,  3-5;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal.  v,  19-21 ;  Eph.  v, 
5;  Heb.  iii,  19;  iv,  1,  13).  If  aome  men,  according  to 
the  langaage  of  these  Ścriptures,  are  to  be  excluded 
from  beaven,  tbey  mast  necessańly  sink  to  heli;  for 
the  Scńptures  give  us  no  intimation  of  a  middle 
State. 

2.  Those  passages  of  Sciipture  which  descńbe  the  fut- 
urę and  finał  state  of  men  in  contrast  (Psa.  xvii,  14,  15; 
Prov.  X,  28;  xiv,  85;  Dan.  xii,  2;  Matt  iii,  12;  vii,  18, 

14,  21;  viii,  11,  12;  xiii,  80-43,  47-50;  xxiv,  46-51; 
xxv,  23-46 ;  Mark  xvi,  16 ;  Lukę  vi,  28, 24, 47^9 ;  John 
iii,  16;  v,  29;  Rom.  vi,  21-23;  ix,  21-23;  Gal.  vi,  7,  8; 
Pba  iii,  17-21 ;  2  Thess.  i,  5-12 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19, 20 ;  Heb. 
vi,  8,  9;  1  Pet.  iv,  18).  These  passages  are  believed 
to  refer  to  the  finał  state  of  man  because — (1)  in  sev- 
eral  of  them  the  state  is  expressly  called  their  end,  (2) 
The  state  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  are 
put  in  exact  opposidon  to  each  other;  and  if  one  is  not 
finał,  neither  is  the  other.  (3)  There  is  a  dead  silcnce 
abont  any  succeeding  state;  and  (4)  the  phraseology  of 
some  of  the  passages  will  admit  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion. 

3.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  apply  the  terms 
"  everlasting,"  "  etemal,*'  "  forever,"  and  **  for  ever  and 
ever"  to  this  futurę  sute  (Dan.  xii,  2 ;  Matt.  xviii,  8 ; 
xxv,  41-46;  Mark  iii,  29;  2  Cor.  iv,  18;  2  Thess.  i,  9; 
2  Peter  ii,  17;  Jude  6,7, 13;  Rev.  xiv,  10-12;  xix,  3; 
XX,  10). 

4.  Those  passages  which  expre8s  futurę  pnnishment 
by  phrases  which  iroplv  its  everlasting  duration  (Matt. 
X,  28;  xii,  81,  32;  MaVk  iii,  39;  ix,  43-48;  Lukę  ix, 
25;  xiv,  26;  John  iii,  36;  viii,  21;  xvii,  9;  PhiLiii,10; 
Heb.  vi,  2;  x,  26,  27;  James  ii,  13;  1  John  v,  16), 

5.  Those  passages  which  intimate  that  a  change  of 
hcart  and  a  preparation  for  heaven  are  confincd  to  this 
life  (Prov.  i,  24-28 ;  Isa.  lv,  6, 7 ;  Matt.  xxv,  5-13 ;  Lukę 
xiii,  24-29 ;  John  xii,  36 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  1, 2 ;  Heb.  ui,  1-10 ; 
xiii,  1&-22;  Rev.  xxii,  11). 

6.  Those  passages  which  foretell  the  consequences  of 
rejccting  the  Gospel  (Psa.  ii,  12;  Prov.  xxix,  1;  Ącts 
xiii,  40-46;  xx,  26;  xxviii,  26,  27;  Rom.  x,  12;  1  Ck)r. 
i,  18;  2  Cor.  ii,  15, 16;  iv,  3;  1  Thess.  v,  3;  2  Thess.  i, 
8;  ii,  10-12;  Heb.  ii,  1^;  iv,  1-11;  x,  26-31,  38,  39; 
xxii,  25-29;  James  ii,  14;  1  Pet.  iv,  17,  18;  2  Pet.  ii, 
1-21 ;  iii,  7).  The  Gospel  bcing  the  oniy  way  of  salva- 
tion  for  man  (Acts  iv,  12),  its  rejection  is  that  of  the 
only  method  of  salvation.     See  Punisiimknt,  £ver- 

UiSTIMO  ;   UXI\'1£R8ALISM. 

Rettberg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  German  theo- 
logian,  was  bom  at  Celle,  Aug.  21, 1805.  After  teaching 
in  several  smali  institutions,  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology  at  Marburg,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1849.  His 
works  are.  De  Parabolis  Jesu  Chrisłi  (Gottingen,  1827) : 
— Cyprianua  nach  aeinem  I^ttben  und  Wirketi  (ibid,  1831) : 
—HeiUUhrm  des  Christenłhumt  nack  den  Grund»atzen 
der  httherischen  Kirche  (Leips.  1838)  '.—Kirchengeschichte 
DeutscfUands  (Gottiugeu,  1846-48).— Hoefer,  Souv,Bu}g. 
Generale,  s.  v, 

Rets,  Henri  de  Gk>ndl  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1572.  He  was  canon  of  Notre  Damę, 
snd  held  many  rich  abbeys.  In  1596  he  became  coad- 
jutor  of  his  uncle,  cardinal  Pierre  de  Gondi,  bishop  of 
Paris,  with  the  promise  of  succeeding  to  his  title.  He 
roceived  the  canUnal*s  bat  in  1618,  and,  as  cardinal  de 
Retz,  took  part  in  the  afiairs  of  State.  He  pubUshed  one 
work,  Ordomumcea  SynodaUs,  He  was  the  last  bishop 
of  Paris.  His  death  occurred  at  Beziers,  Aug.  2, 1622. 
— Hoefer,  iVbt<t;.  Btoy,  Generale,  s,  v. 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gk>ndi,  Cardi- 
•w/  de,  often  written  Rais,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Montmirail  in  Oct,  1614,  By  birth  he  was  a  Knigbt 
^f  Malta,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  Church, 
in  the  hope  that  he  mtght  succeed  his  uncle  as  arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris.  The  ecclesiastical  life  was  wholly  dis- 
tasteful  to  him,  and  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  prodi- 
gality  and  excesses  of  all  kinds;  but,  at  the  same  Ume, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  great  success, 
and  received  valuable  benefices.  He  was  madę  canon 
of  Notre  Damę  in  1627,  and  adopted  the  title  of  abbe  de 
Retz.  His  ambition  and  hardihood  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  and  by  the  conspir- 
acy  plauned  by  that  noblcraan  he  hoped  to  be  released 
from  his  ecclesiastical  life  and  enter  upon  a  political 
one,  which  was  morę  congenial  to  his  intriguing  nat- 
urę. After  the  death  of  the  count,  be  devoted  him- 
self  with  morę  regularity  to  his  profession,  and  succeed- 
ed  in  gaining  so  great  a  popularity  that  Louis  XIII, 
on  his  death-bed,  appointed  him  coadjutor  to  bis  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Paris.  In  this  position  he  gained  the 
bearts  of  the  people  by  bis  charities  and  great  atten- 
tion  to  all  the  outward  requirements  of  religion.  Dur- 
ing  the  wars  of  the  Frondę  he  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance  to  the  royal  cause;  but  finding  that  he  was  dis- 
trusted,  he  findly  became  the  secret  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  greatest  opponent  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  maile  cardinal  in  1652,  and  received  tempting 
oflers  of  a  position  as  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See;  but  before  he  bad  decided  to  acccpt  this  proposi- 
tion,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  and  was 
kept  closely  confined  at  Yincennes.  On  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  March  21, 1654,  bis  friends  took  possession  of 
the  arcbbishopric  in  his  name.  By  resigning  his  claims, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  change  of  residence,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Chatcau  of  Nantes.  He  escaped  from 
his  confinement  Aug.  8, 1654,  and  after  many  adventures 
reached  Spain.  Philip  lY  offered  him  an  escort,  and 
he  immediately  bastened  to  Romę,  where  he  declared 
himself  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  pope  having  rcfused  tó 
acknowledge  bis  resignation.  Retz  sub8equcntly  trav- 
elled  throngh  Europę;  and  having  been  prohibited  by 
Louis  Xiy  from  occupying  his  arcbbishopric  in  persoil, 
he  govemed  it  by  vicars  and  subordinates  until  1662, 
when  be  formally  resigned  all  claim  to  it  in  oonsidera- 
tion  of  receiying  other  valuable  benefices.  He  was  rcc- 
oncilcd  to  the  king,  and  received  permission  to  establish 
himself  at  Commercy,  where  he  kept  up  a  petty  state, 
and  occupied  himself  in  study  and  works  of  chan  ty. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1679.  His  writings  are  chief- 
ly  political,  and  as  such  are  not  of  interest  here.  But 
his  greatest  work  is  his  Mimoires,  composed  during  bis 
years  of  retiremcnt  They  were  first  published  in  1717, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  forcign  languages. 
See  ilemoires  du  Cardinal  de  Rdz  ;  Lettres  de  Madame 
de  Sevigne;  Yoltaire,  Sieck  de  Louis  X/r.— Hoefer, 
\ouv,  liiog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Retz,  Pierre  de  Gk>ndi  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1533.  After  entering  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  he  received  many  favors  from  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici,  and  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  madę  bishop  of 
Langres  in  1565,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris 
in  1570,  and  became  grand  -  almoner,  chancellor,  and 
chief  of  the  council  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  several 
times  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  1587  was  cre- 
ated  cardinal.  He  refused  to  take  the  oatb  of  allegiance, 
and  explained  bis  reasons  in  a  lettcr,  to  which  the  writ- 
ers  of  the  Leagiie  replied  with  passion.  In  1592  he  was 
sent  by  Henry  IV  on  an  embassy  to  the  pope.  He  died 
Feb.  17,  1616.  Retz  was  an  bonest  but  parsimonious 
man,  and  possessed  little  genuine  taltwi.— Biog.  Vm- 
terselle,  s.  v. 

Re'tt  (Heb.  ReW,  ^'S'^,  fiiend ;  Sept,  'Payav  v.  r. 
'Payav,  1  Chroń,  i,  25),  tłie  son  of  Peleg  and  father  of 
Semg  in  the  Abrahamie  ancestry  (Gen.  xi,  18,  21 ;  1 
Chroń,  i,  25).  B.C.  cir.  1950.  He  is  called  Ragau  In 
Lukę  iii,  35.  He  lived  239  years.  "  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  tbe  Arabie  name  for  Edcssa,  an  asscr- 
tion  which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabie  words.    A  closer  reseroblance  might 
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be  foand  between  Rea  and  Rhaga,  s  large  town  of  Mc- 
dia,  especUlly  if  the  Greek  equivalenŁs  of  the  Łwo  names 
be  Uken"  (ScniŁh). 

Ren^ben  (Heb.  Reiibm',  l*^^^*^,  see  a  Bon  [see  be> 
Iow] ;  Sept,  and  New  Test,  *Povpijv)i  the  name  of  one 
of  Łhe  Jewiab  patriarcha  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
bim.  (In  the  fuUowing  account  we  make  use  in  part  of 
the  article  in  Smith*8  IHct,  ofthe  Bibie,  s.  r.)    See  Jacx>b. 

1.  Rcuben  was  Jacob^s  first-bom  child  (Gen.  xxix, 
32),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  an  uiiexpected  fruit  of 
the  marriage  (ver.  31;  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  19,  8).  B.C. 
1919.  Thls  is  perhaps  denoted  by  Łhe  name  itself, 
whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  of  its  pres- 
ent  form  —  reu'ben,  L  e.  "behold  ye,  a  sou!"  (Gesen. 
Tkesaur.  p.  1247  b) — or  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  aeems  to  imply  that  Łhe  original  form  waa 
■i*i22*a  *>^^*^,  raik  hłomyi^ "  Jehovah  hath  teen  my  c^io- 
tion^  or  that  of  Joaepbusy  who  aniformly  presenta  it  aa 
Bouhel  (Potf^fiKoCj  8o  also  in  iln^  ii,  3, 1),  and  explain8 
it  {AfU.  i,  19,  8)  as  the  "pity  of  God**— łXcov  rov  Ocois 
as  if  from  bxa  '»Wn  (Fllrst,  ffeb.  Lex.  p.  1269).  The 
Peshito  (Jiuhit)  and  the  Arabie  rersion  of  Joshua  agree 
with  this  last  form.  Redslob  (JHe  aliłatamerUL  Namen, 
p.  86)  maintains  that  Reubel  is  the  original  form  of  Łhe 
name,  which  was  comipted  into  Reuben,  as  Bethcl  into 
the  modem  Beitin,  and  Jezreel  into  Zerin.  He  treats 
it  as  signifying  Łhe  "  flock  of  Bel,"  a  deity  whose  wor- 
ship  grcatly  flouńsbed  in  the  neighboring  counŁry  of 
Moab,  and  who  ander  Łhe  name  of  Nebo  had  a  famous 
sancŁuary  in  the  very  terriŁor}'  ot  Reuben.  In  Łhis  case 
it  woold  be  a  parallel  to  the  ŁiŁle,  *'  people  of  Chemosh," 
which  is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The  alteraŁion  of  the  ob- 
noxious  syllable  in  Reu&e/  would,  on  this  Łheory,  fiud  a 
parallel  in  Łhe  Meribfroa/  and  £sh6aa/  of  SauFs  family, 
who  became  Mepbi^MAetA  and  lihboiheth,  fiuŁ  all  Łhis 
is  evidcntly  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 

The  notices  ot  Łhe  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  Łhe  early  Jewish  traditional  literaturę  are 
unusually  frequent,  and  on  Łhe  whole  give  a  favorable 
view  of  his  disposiŁion.  To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
pre8er^'aŁion  ot  Jo8eph'8  life  appears  to  have  been  due. 
B.C.  1895.  His  anguish  at  Łhe  disappearance  of  his 
brother,  and  the  f rostration  ot  his  kindly  artifice  for  de- 
livering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii,  22) ;  his  recollecŁion  of  Łhe 
minuŁe  details  of  the  painful  scenę  many  years  after- 
wards  (xlii,  22) ;  his  offer  to  take  Łhe  sole  responsibiliŁy 
of  the  safety  ot  the  broŁher  who  had  succeeded  Ło  Jo- 
8eph's  place  in  the  family  (ver.  37),  all  tesŁity  Ło  a  warm 
and  (for  Łhose  rough  times)  a  kindly  naturę.  We  are, 
bowever,  to  remember  that  he,  as  Łhe  eldest  son,  was 
morę  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Joseph  than  were  Łhe 
oŁhera,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  eventually  acqui- 
esced  in  the  deception  practiced  upon  his  tather.  Sub- 
8equenŁly  Reuben  offered  Ło  make  Łhe  lives  ot  his  own 
Bons  responsible  for  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down  to  Egypt 
(yers.  37, 38).  The  fine  conduct  ot  Judah  in  afŁerwards 
underŁaking  Łhe  same  responsibiliŁy  is  in  advantageou8 
conŁrasŁ  with  this  coarse,  alŁhough  well-meant,  pro- 
posaL  For  his  adulŁerous  and  incesŁuous  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  Bilhah,  Jacob  in  his  last  blessing  depriyed 
him  of  Łhe  pre-eminence  and  double  porŁion  which  be- 
longed  Ło  his  birthright,  assigning  the  former  to  Judah 
and  the  laŁŁer  Ło  Joseph  (xlix,  3,  4;  comp.  yers.  8-10; 
xlviii,  5).  Ot  Łhis  repulsive  crime  we  know  from  the 
Scriptures  only  the  fact  (xxxy,  22).  In  the  post-Bibli- 
cal  traditions  iŁ  is  ŁreaŁed  either  as  not  baying  actually 
occurred  (as  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan),  or  else 
as  the  re^ult  of  a  sudden  ŁempŁaŁion  acting  on  a  hot  and 
yigorous  naturę  (as  in  the  TesŁament  of  the  Twelye 
Fatriarchs) — a  parallel,  in  some  ot  its  circumstances,  to 
Łhe  intrigue  of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  seyere 
tempŁaŁion  Łhere  must  surely  haye  been  to  impel  Reu- 
ben to  an  acŁ  which,  regarded  in  ita  social  rather  than 
in  its  moro!  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  a 


patriarchal  society,  and  wfaich  ta  specially  and  repeat- 
ediy  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Moaes.  The  Rabbinical 
yersion  of  the  occurrence  (aa  giyen  in  the  Tai|nun 
Pseudo-Jonathan)  is  very  characteristic,  and  well  illiB- 
Łrates  Łhe  difference  beŁween  the  spirit  of  early  and  of 
late  Jcwbh  history.  "Reuben  went  aod  disordered 
Łhe  couch  of  Biltiab,  his  faŁher'8  concnbine,  wfaich  was 
placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of  Leah,  and  it  wu 
oounŁed  unŁo  him  as  if  be  had  lain  wiŁh  ber.  And 
when  Israel  heaid  it,  iŁ  displeased  him,  and  he  said,  Lo! 
an  unwonby  person  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ishmad 
did  from  Abraham,  and  fisau  from  my  father.  And  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  aaiU,  All  are  righteooa, 
and  tbere  b  not  one  unworthy  among  them."  Keuben's 
anxiety  to  aaye  Joseph  is  represented  as  arising  from  a 
desire  to  conciliate  Jacob,  and  his  absenoe  while  Joseph 
was  sold,  from  his  sitting  alone  on  the  mountaiiu  ia 
penitent  fasting.  These  traiŁs,  dight  as  they  are,  are 
Łhose  of  an  ardenŁ,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  uo- 
generotts,  naturę ;  not  crafty  and  cniel,  as  were  SimeoD 
and  Leyi,  but  ratber,  to  use  the  metaphw  of  tbe  dying 
patriarch,  boiling  up  (TB&,  A.y.  '^  unauble,"  Gen.  x1lx, 
4)  like  a  yessel  of  water  oyer  the  rapid  wood-fire  of  tbe 
nomad  tent,  and  as  ąuickly  subeiding  into  apathy  wfae& 
tbe  fuel  waa  withdrawn. 

2.  The  Tribe  of  Reuben, — At  tbe  tiroe  of  the  mign- 
Łion  into  EgypŁ  (or  rather  at  the  Łime  of  Jacob's  de- 
cease),  Reuben*s  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi,  9 ;  1  Chroo. 
y,  3).  From  Łbem  sprang  the  chief  fainilies  ofthe  tribe 
(Nnmh.  xxyi,  5-11).  One  of  these  families— that  of 
Pallu — ^became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose  sona 
or  descendants,  DaŁhan  and  Abiram,  peńshed  with  tbeir 
kinsman  On  in  Łhe  divine  retribuŁion  for  their  couspira- 
cy  against  Moses  (xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  8-11).  The  censm  at 
MounŁ  Sinai  (i,  20, 21 ;  ii,  U)  shows  Łhat  at  the  Esodus 
the  numbers  ofthe  tribe  were  46,500  men  aboye  tweatr 
years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  senrioe.  In  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sisth  on  tbe 
list,  Gad,  witb  45,650  men,  being  next  below.  On  tbe 
borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which  pnnished  tbe 
idolatry  of  Baal-peor,  Łhe  numtiers  had  fallen  sli^btlj, 
and  were  43,730;  Gad  was  40,500;  and  the  positionof 
the  two  in  the  list  is  lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and 
Simeon  being  the  only  two  sraaller  thbea  (xxyi,  7,  etc.). 
During  the  joumey  through  Łhe  wildemess  \he  positioo 
ot  Reuben  was  on  Łhe  soutb  side  of  Łhe  Tabemade.  Tbe 
"  camp**  which  went  under  bis  name  was  fonned  of  bis 
own  tribe,  ŁhaŁ  of  Simeon  (Leah^s  aecond  aon),  and  thai 
ot  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah*8  8lave^  The  standard  of 
Łhe  camp  was  a  deer  witb  the  inscription, "  Hear,  O I^ 
rael !  the  Lord  Łby  (jod  is  one  Lord  !**  and  its  place  in  tbe 
march  wassecond  (Targum  Pseado-Jonatban  [NumKii 
10-16]). 

The  Reubenites,  like  their  relatiyes  and  neighbon  on 
the  joumey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained  through  tbe 
march  to  Canaan  the  ancient  calling  of  their  forefatber& 
The  patńarchs  were  **  feeding  their  flocks"  at  Sbecbeio 
when  Joseph  was  sold  into  £grpt.  It  was  as  men  whose 
^  trade  had  been  about  cattłe  from  Łheir  youth"  tbat 
they  were  presenŁed  Ło  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi,  82, 34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  seŁtled  "with  Łheir  flocb 
and  herds  and  all  that  they  had"  (yer.  82;  xlvii.  U 
Their  catŁle  accompanied  tfaem  in  their  tiigbt  from 
Egypt  (£xod.  xii,  38) ;  not  a  boof  waa  left  behind;  and 
there  are  frequent  ^usions  to  them  on  the  joomer 
(xxxiy,  3;  Numb.  xi,  22;  Deut.  yiti,  13.  etc>  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  tribes  who  were  desttned  to  settJe 
in  the  confined  ŁerriŁory  between  Łhe  Mediterranean  and 
Łhe  Jordan  had,  during  Łhe  joumey  Łhrough  Łhe  wilder- 
ness,  forŁunately  relinąuished  Łhat  taste  for  the  posses> 
sion  of  caŁŁle  which  Łhey  could  not  baye  maintained  af- 
Łer  Łheir  seŁŁlemenŁ  aŁ  a  disŁanoe  from  the  wide  pastarcs 
of  Łhe  wilderness.  Thns  Łhe  caŁŁle  bad  come  into  tbe 
hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  tbe  half  of  Manasaeh  (Nnmh. 
xxxii,  1),  and  it  followed  natarally  that  when  tbe  lOr 
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don  <€mriv«d  on  the  open  downs  cwt  of  Łhe  Jordan,  tho 
three  tribes  jiut  named  sbould  prefer  a  reqaesŁ  to  their 
leader  to  be  allowcd  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly 
suited  to  their  leąuirementa.  Tbe  country  east  of  Jor- 
dan doea  not  appear  to  ba^e  been  included  in  the  origi- 
nal  land  promińed  to  Abraham.  Tbat  which  the  spies 
examined  was  oomprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  **  coast  of  Jordan"  and  "  the  sea."  But  (ot  the  pu- 
sillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it  would 
have  been  entered  from  the  aouth  (xiii|  80),  and  in  that 
case  the  eaat  of  Jordan  might  never  have  been  peopled 
by  Israel  at  all.  Accordingly,  when  Łhe  Reubenites  and 
their  feUows  approach  Mooea  with  their  reąuest,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they  will 
discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had 
given  them  (xxxii,  7).  It  is  only  on  their  undertaking 
to  falfil  their  part  in  the  conąiiest  of  the  western  conn- 
try,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  sattsfying  him 
that  their  proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to 
escape  a  fuU  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  oonqnest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  propoeaL 

The  '*  blessing"  of  Reaben  by  the  departing  lawgtver 
is  a  passage  which  has  se^erely  exercised  translators  and 
oommentators.  Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  the 
received  Uebrew  text,  the  Words  are  as  foliowa: 

**  Let  Reoben  Hve,  and  not  die, 
Aud  let  bis  men  be  a  [smali]  nnmber." 

As  to  the  first  Une  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  bot  the 
second  linę  has  been  interpreted  in  two  exactly  opposite 
ways.     1.  By  the  Sept, 

*'  And  let  his  men  be  many  in  nnmber." 
This  has  the  disadvantage  that  *^&Cp  is  never  em- 
ployed  elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  always  for  a 
smali  one  (e.  g.  1  Chroń,  xvi,  19 ;  Job  xvi,  22 ;  Isa.  x, 
19 ;  Ezek.  xii,  16).     2.  That  of  our  own  A.  Y., 

"And  let  not  bis  men  be  few." 

Ilere  the  negative  of  the  first  Une  is  presnmed  to  convey 
its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there  expres8ed.  This 
is  conntenanced  by  tbe  ancient  Syriac  verBion  (Peshito) 
and  the  translations  of  Junios  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott 
and  Winzer.  It  also  has  the  important  snpport  of  Ge- 
senius  {Thesetur,  p.  968  a,  and  Pent,  Sam,  p.  44).  It  is, 
however,  a  very  violent  rendering.  3.  A  third  and  very 
ingenioua  interpretation  is  tbat  adopted  by  the  Yeneto- 
Greek  yersion,  and  also  by  Mtchaelis  (^Bibeljur  Ungrt- 
khrłmy  Text),  which  assnmes  that  the  vowel-points  of 
the  word  1*^np,  <*his  men,"  shoold  be  altered  to  I^^P^, 
"hisdead"—  '   * 

*'  And  let  his  dead  be  few**~ 

as  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the  tribe, 
such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of  Baal-peor. 
These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  shoald  prove  to 
be  the  original  leading,  originate  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely  in  de- 
taił,  they  agree  in  generał  meaning.  The  benediction 
of  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  Łhe  tribe  which  was 
about  to  sepiirate  itself  from  its  brethrcn,  in  a  fervenŁ 
aspiraŁion  for  iŁs  wclfare  Łhrough  all  the  risks  of  that 
remoŁe  and  trying  situation.  BoŁh  in  this  and  the 
earlier  blessing  of  Jacob,  Reuben  retains  his  place  at 
the  head  o(  the  family,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
ŁhaŁ  the  tribe,  together  wiŁh  the  two  who  associated 
themselves  wiŁh  it,  actually  received  iŁs  inheritance  be- 
fore  either  Judah  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
which  Renben  had  forfelŁed  was  Łransferred  (1  Chroń. 
v,l). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  ma- 
teriał one  of  distanoe,  and  of  the  intenrening  river  and 
mountatn-wall,  but  also  of  dilTerence  in  feeling  and  hab- 
its,  gradually  grew  up  morę  substantially  between  the 
Kaatem  and  Western  Łribes.  The  firsŁ  acŁ  of  Łhe  for- 
mer  after  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  and  after  they 


had  taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonia!  in  the  ralley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  al- 
ready  existed  between  their  ideas  and  thoee  of  the 
Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  Stones  which  they  erected 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary — to  testify  to  afler-ages  Łhat,  though  separated  by 
the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the  country 
in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place  where  be  would 
be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a  right  Ło  return  to  it  for 
his  worship— was  erected  in  acoordance  with  the  nnal- 
teraUe  habits  of  Bedoutn  tribes  both  before  and  sińce. 
Ił  was  an  act  identical  wiŁh  ŁhaŁ  in  which  Laban  and 
Jacob  engaged  at  parting,  wiŁh  Łhat  which  is  constant- 
ly  performed  by  Łhe  Bedouin  of  Łhe  preseuŁ  day.  BuŁ 
by  Łhe  IsraeliŁes  wesŁ  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relin- 
ąnishing  Łheir  uomad  habits  and  feeliogs  for  Łhose  of 
morę  seŁŁled  permanenŁ  life,  Łhis  act  was  completely 
misunderstood,  and  was  construed  inŁo  an  aŁtempŁ  to 
set  np  a  rival  altar  to  ŁhaŁ  of  Łhe  aacred  tent.  The  in- 
compaŁibiliŁy  of  the  idea  to  Łhe  mind  of  Łhe  Western 
IsraeliŁes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disdaimer  of  Łhe  Łwo  and  a  half  Łribes,  and  noŁ- 
wiŁhsŁanding  ŁhaŁ  disciaimer  having  proved  satisfac- 
Łory  even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua  xxii  re- 
tains Łhe  name  mizbeach  for  the  pile,  a  word  which  in- 
volve8  the  idea  of  sacrifice — ^L  e.  of  daughter  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  402)— instead  of  applying  to  it  the 
term  galf  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  of  the 
precisely  siroilar  "  heap  of  witness."  Another  Reuben- 
iŁish  erection,  which  long  kepŁ  np  Łhe  memory  of  Łhe 
presence  of  Łhe  tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  was  Łhe 
sŁone  of  Bohan  ben-Reuben  which  formed  a  landmark 
on  the  boundaiy  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  6).  This  was  a  single  stone  (^Ebm\  not  a  pile,  and 
iŁ  appears  to  have  sŁood  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Bethany  to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so 
well  known  to  trarellers. 

The  doom,  ^'  Thou  shaiŁ  noŁ  excel,"  was  exacŁly  ful- 
filled  in  Łhe  desŁinies  of  Łhe  Łribe  descended  from  Reu- 
ben, which  makes  no  figurę  in  Łhe  Hebrew  histor>%  and 
never  produced  any  eminenŁ  person.  No  Judge,  no 
propheŁ,  no  bero  of  Łhe  Łribe  of  Reuben  is  handed  down 
to  us,  unless  iŁ  be  ^'Adina  Łhe  Reubenite,  a  captain  of 
Łhe  Reubenites,  and  ŁbirŁy  wiŁh  him"  (1  Chroń.  xi«  42). 
In  Łhe  dire  extremiŁy  of  their  brethren  in  Łhe  norŁh 
under  Deborah  and  Barak,  they  oontented  themselvea 
wiŁh.debaŁing  the  news  among  the  streams  Chp^  of 
the  Mishor.  The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could 
not  move  Reuben:  be  lingered  among  his  sheepfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd*s  pipę  and  the  bleating  of 
the  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil 
of  batde.  His  indlvidualiŁy  fades  morę  rapldly  Łhan 
Gad*s,  The  ełeven  valianŁ  GadiŁes  who  swam  Łhe  Jor- 
dan aŁ  iŁs  highest,  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  trouble 
(1  Chroń,  xii,  8-15);  Barzillai;  Elijah  the  Gileadite; 
Łhe  siege  of  RamoŁh-gilead,  with  iŁs  picture8qne  inci- 
dents — all  give  a  substantial  realiŁy  to  the  tribe  and 
country  of  Gad.  BuŁ  no  person,  no  incidenŁ,  is  recorded 
to  place  Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as 
a  member  of  the  communiŁy  (if  communiŁy  iŁ  can  be 
called)  of  "  Łhe  Reubenites,  Łhe  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh"  (ver.  87).  The  very  towns  of  hia 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kirjathaim,  Dibon,  Baal- 
meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer — are  familiar  to  us  ąjs  Moabitish, 
and  noŁ  as  Israelitish,  towns.  The  city  life  so  charac- 
ŁerisŁic  of  Moabitish  civilization  had  no  hołd  on  Łhe 
ReubeniŁes.  They  are  mosŁ  in  their  elemenŁ  when  en- 
gaged in  conŁinuaJ  broils  with  Łhe  children  of  Łhe  dea- 
erŁ,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  llagar,  Jetur,  Nephisb,  Xo- 
dab;  driving  ofT  their  m}Tiads  of  cattłe,  asses,  cam- 
ełs;  dwelling  in  their  tenis,  as  if  to  the  manner  bom 
(^9  10)}  gradually  spreading  over  the  vast  wildemess 
which  exŁends  from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (ver.  9), 
and  every  day  receding  furŁher  and  further  from  any 
communiŁy  of  feeling  or  of  iuterest  with  Łhe  Western 
tribea.    See  Moab.    Thus  remote  lioin  the  central  sea 
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of  tbe  natioiud  gorerameot  and  of  the  national  rdiicion, 
it  b  not  to  be  woodered  at  tbat  Reoben  relinąuUhed 
tbe  faitb  of  Jehorah.  ^  Tbey  went  afier  Łbe  gods  of 
the  people  o(  tbe  land  whom  God  destroyed  before 
tbem,"  mnd  we  hear  liule  OMire  of  Łbem  Łill  tbe  time  of 
Harael,  king  of  Syria,  wbo  raraged  and  for  a  tiroe  beki 
poawteion  of  their  country  (2  Kings  x,  38).  Tbe  last 
biatorical  noiice  whicb  we  poaseas  of  Łbem,  wbile  it  re- 
oords  cbta  (act,  reoorda  alao  aa  ita  natural  conaeqoence, 
tbat  tbe  Keubenites  and  Gadites  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaaaeh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglatb-pileaer, 
and  plaoed  in  the  dtatricta  on  and  about  the  rirer  Kha- 
bAr,  in  tbe  upper  part  of  Meaopotaniia — **  in  Halab,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  rirer  Gozan**  (1  Chroń,  r,  26). 
Tbe  foUowing  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities  in 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  with  their  probable  identificationa. 
For  the  boundariea,  see  Tribk. 

Abarlm.  Moontalna.    El- Belka. 

AlmoD-dihUthaioł.  Town.  [N.  of  Dhiban]  r 

Amon.  Rirer.  Mojeb. 

Aroer.  Town.  A  rair. 

Aahdoth-piagab.  Brooka.  See  Piso  ab. 

Atarotb.  Towd.  Atarut. 

Banl-roeon.  do.  Jfain. 

Bąjilh.  do.  See  Baal-mion. 

Bamoth  (baal).       { °lll,{>^ J**""  1  W^^  U%muh\ f 

Weil. 


'  before  the  Exodaa  by  SiboB,  ki^  of  tbe 
was  in  his  tom  expeUed  by  the  lanelitca  ( 


w)h 


vnv 


Beer  (-elim). 

Beon. 

Beth-baal-meon. 

Beth-diblathaim. 

Beth-Je»hinioth. 

Beth-meoo. 

Beth-peor. 

Bezer. 


Town. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 
Tempie. 
Town. 


Dibon  [or  Dlmon].      do. 

Blealeb.  do. 

Heshbon.  do. 

Jahaz.  do. 

Kedemoth.  da 

Kłrjathalm.  do. 

Łasha.  do. 

Mattanah.  do. 

Medeba.  do. 

Jfephanth.  do. 

Miiiuith.  do. 

Mifgnb.  da 

Nahaliel.  do. 


[OnSellHadan]? 

See  Baal-mkoh. 

See  Baal-mkon. 

See  A1.MON-MBLATUAIJI. 

BeU-Jitmutht 

See  Baai.*mbon. 

[N.W.ofUesbanlf 

[Burazifi\  f 

Dhiban, 

El' Al 

Hesban. 

{Khan  es-Shib^f 

[Hd'Duleilat]7 

KuretjeU  t 

See  CALLiaanołt. 

[In  plaio  Ard  Ramadan]? 

Medaba. 

[Umel-WeUd]! 

Minyah, 

SeeBAMorn. 

[N.ofWadyMalch]? 

Jehel  Neba. 

[El'Habei»]i 

Sec  Nido. 


Nebo.  Mount. 

Nophah.  Town. 

Pisgah.  MonnU 

8heoetn,8hebman, )  m,,__  r  p.  <Ł.«Ł-jti  • 

or  Slbmah.  }  ^*'^°-  l&hSameh]  T 

Zareth-shabar.  do.  Zarat 

Zuphim.  Field.  [Plaiu  of  Medebaj  f 

The  country  allotted  to  Łhe  Reubenitea  extcnded  on 
the  south  to  the  river  Amon,  which  divided  it  from  the 
Moabites  (Josh.  xiii,  8,  IG) ;  on  Łhe  east  it  touched  the 
desert  of  Arabia ;  on  the  west  were  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan.  The  northera  border  was  probably  marked 
by  a  linę  ranning  eastward  from  the  Jordan  through 
Wady  Hesban  (yers.  17-21 ;  Numb. xxxii, 87,38).  This 
country  had  originally  been  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  Moabites;  but  Łbey  were  driven  out  a  sbort  time 
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Numb.  xxi,  22^1).  Inwnrdiałrly  aftcr  the 
the  Moabites  again  retumed  to  their  ołd  ooaatiy  wai 
occupied  their  old  citiesL  Thń  is  tbe  w  win  wbr.  u 
the  later  propheta,  many  of  tbe  citiea  of  Reahwi  are  ns- 
braced  in  the  cunes  prooouneed  opon  Modb  (Jer.  xl  nu  . 
Tbe  tenitory  was  dirided  into  aectioos — tbe  mestera 
declirities  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  vaUe7. 
whicb  were  steep,  raggcd,  and  baie,  witb  tbe  liule  «ec- 
tion  of  the  lower  plain  of  Jordan  (caDed  in  ScripCure 
""the  plaina  of  Moab"  [Nombw  xxiL  1])  at  tbeir  hast. 
and  tbe  high  taUe-land  stretching  from  the  aammii  o< 
tbe  ridge  away  towards  AralMa.  Tbe  latter,  from  ós 
eren  suriace,  as  contrasted  witb  tbe  rocky  aotl  of  West- 
ern Palestine,  reoeired  from  tbe  accmrate  aacred  writ^n 
tbe  appropriate  name  Mishor  (q.  y.).  Under  ita  nnodeni 
name  of  the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  berood  all  othen 
by  the  Arab  sheepmastera.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
witb  smooth,  sbort  turf,  and  loaing  itself  gradually  la 
those  illimitable  wastes  whicb  have  ahrars  been.  and  ał- 
ways  will  be,  tbe  farorite  resort  of  paatoral  nomad  tribes. 
The  whole  region  is  now  deserted ;  there  is  doc  a  sin^k 
settled  inhabitant  within  ita  border&  Its  great  citie:^ 
moatly  bearing  their  ancient  names,  are  heaps  of  ruiiM. 
The  wild  wandering  tribó  o(  the  desert  vi&it  it  period- 
ically  to  feed  their  flocks  and  herda  on  ita  rich  pasture^ 
and  to  drink  the  waters  of  its  fountains  and  cistem^ 
See  Burckhardt,  TrarrU  in  SjprioL,  p.  365  sq. ;  Irby  aod 
Manglea,  Trartit,  p.  4€0  są.;  rortu, Uamd-booŁ  jor 
Sjfria,  p.  298  są. 

Reu^benite  (Hebw  with  the  art.  ka-Iłenbetr^'. 
*^32^i<*^n ;  Sept.  'PovfiriVi  occasionally  oi  woi  'Por3r[v 
or  'Pov/3ifvi)i  a  deacendant  of  Reuben  (Numb.  xxvi.  7. 
etc). 

Reuchlin,  Johann  ton,  an  eminent  German  setki- 
ar,  w  ho  adopted  the  Graecized  name  of  Capnio,  was  bom 
at  Pforzheim  in  1454.  Afler  senring  in  different  poliii- 
cal  functions,  be  became,  in  1520,  profesaor  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  whence  be  remored  to  Tubin- 
gen,  thence  to  Stuttgart,  where  be  died,  Dec  28, 1521. 
Besides  his  memorable  senrices  in  connection  with  das- 
sical  literaturę  and  generał  cnlture,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  promoter  of  tbe  study  of  Hebrew  in  h» 
day.  He  piiblished  a  Hebrew  gramroar  and  lesicon 
under  the  title  Ad  DUmytium  Fratrem  tuum  de  Rudi- 
mentii  HebraicU  Libri  III  (s.  L  1506,  4u>),  of  whicb  an 
improved  edition,  by  Seb.  Munster,  appeared  in  1.SS7 
( Basel,  foL).  Reuchlin  wrotc  alao  De  A  ccenłAtts  et  Oriko- 
graphia  Ling,  lleb,  (Hagenau,  1518, 4U>).— Kitta 

Rett'el  (Heb.  Reuel\  bxwn,/n«M/  0/  God;  Sept, 

Payovri\;  A.  V.  Raguel  [Numb.  x,  29]),  the  name  of 
Łhree  or  four  men. 

1.  A  son  of  £sau  by  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxri,  4, 10: 
1  Chroń,  i,  85, 87) ;  bis  four  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13)  -kck 
princes,  i.  e.  chiefs  of  tbe  Edomites  (ver.  17).  KC.  post 
1963.     See  Esau. 

2.  A  Midianitish  priest  and  nomadic  herdsman  in  tbe 
wildcmess,  to  whom  Mosca  fled  from  Egypt,  and  whose 
daughter  Zipporah  he  married  (£xod.  ii,  16  aq.) ;  but  in 
Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv,  18,  Jethbo  is  called  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  and  in  iii,  1  is  roade  priest  and  herdsman.  W 
rious  methods  are  suggested  for  meeting  the  difficulty : 
(1.)  Josephus  (^Ant,  ii,  12, 1)  considers  Reuel  and  Jethro 
as  two  names  of  one  man.  So  Lengerke  ( Kenaam^  i.  393) 
and  Bertheau  (ftr.  Gach.  p.  242).  (2.)  Aben-Ezra,  fol- 
lowed  by  Rosenmllller,  understands  hyjaiher  in  Exod. 
ii,  18,  grand/ather,  (3.)  Ewald  {Isr,  Gesch,  ii,  14) 
thinks  "  Jethro  son  of "  bas  fallen  out  of  the  text  before 
Reuel  in  Exod.  ii,  18.  (4.)  Rankę  {PentaL  ii,  8)  under- 
stands the  word  chotheH'^  *|nn,  rendered  father-in-law, 

to  mean  brother-in-law,  and  comparea  the  ambigoooi 
use  of  the  Greek  yafifipóc.  We  roust  then  sappose 
that  Jethro  had  succeedod  to  the  priesthood  and  flocks 
of  his  deceased  father  (£xod.  iii,  1).     (5.)  Others  find  a 
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dooble  genealogical  Łradition  (Hartmann,  Pentat  p.  223 
8q. ;  comp.  De  Wette,  Ewieii,  uuA^T.p,  196).  On  Łhis 
supposition  Łhe  "compiler"  ni  ust  hare  been  very  care- 
less.  The  third  explanaŁion  denves  no  support  from 
Łhe  fact  that  the  Sept.,  in  £xod.  ii,  16,  Lwice  mentioDS 
Jethro  as  father  of  seyen  daaghtera.  The  tranalators 
might  hare  oonsidered  Reuel  as  the  grandfather,  and 
this  woald  support  Nq^  2.  The  fourth  supposition  is 
forced.  If  we  must  decide  for  any  particular  view,  it 
seems  simplest  to  understand  grandfaiher  for  father 
(Exod.  ii,  18),  sińce  Reuei  w^as  the  father  of  the  house 
untił  Jethro  acąuired  independence.     See  Hobab;  Ra- 

GUKL. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
at  rhe  time  of^the  census  at  Siuai  (Nuinb.  ii,  14).  In 
the  parallel  passagea  (i,  14 ;  Tli,  42, 47 ;  x,  20)  the  name 
is  given  Dkuel  (q.  v.). 

4.  Son  of  Ibnijah,  father  of  Shephatiah  (1  Chroń. 
ix,  8),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.     RC.  antę  1618. 

Reii^mah  (Heb.  Reumak%  nTCSI^-l,  elerated  [Ge- 
sen.],  or  pearl  [FUrst] ;  Sept 'Pet;/ia),  a  concubine  of 
Nahor,  Abraham^s  brothcr ;  and  by  him  mother  of  Tc- 
bah  aud  others  (Gen.  xxii,  24).    KC.  cir.  2040. 

ReusB,  Benigna  von  (Countegs)^  a  German  hym- 
nist,  was  bom  at  Ebersdorf  Dec.  15, 1695,  where  she  also 
died,  Aug.  1,  1751.  She  was  a  sister  of  oount  Henry 
XXIX  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  and  of  the  countess  Erdmuth 
Dorothea,  wife  of  count  von  Zinzendorf.  .  She  was  a 
godly  womaii,  and  wrote  some  hymns,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  Englbh:  Komm  Segen  au$  dtr 
Hóhe  (Engl.  transL  in  Sacred  Lyńa/rom  the  German^ 
p.  156,  "  Attcnd,  O  Lord,  my  daily  toil").     (a  P.) 

Reuterdahl,  HEMRrK,  a  Swedish  Protestant  di- 
Tinę,  was  bom  in  1795  at  Malmo,  in  Sweden.  He  stud- 
ied  at  Lund,  and  in  1817  commenced  lecturing  as  "pri- 
vat  docent''  of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  madę  adjunct 
to  the  theological  faculty,  in  1826  prefect  of  the  semi- 
nary,  in  1827  member  of  the  chapter,  in  1838  librarian, 
and  in  1844  professor  of  theology  at  Lund.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  state-councillor  and  head  of  the  dcpart- 
ment  for  rcligious  matters,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  1855,  when  he  was  madę  bishop  of  Lund,  and  in  1856 
archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  died  in  1870.  He  wrote, 
On  the  Study  of  Theology  (Lund,  1834):— /łrfrorfi/rfion 
to  Theoloffy  (ibid.  1837)  i—History  ofthe  Stcedish  Church 
(ibid.  1838-63,  3  yoIs.).  Besides,  he  also  published 
sińce  1828  the  Theohgisk  Ouai-taUkrift^  and  continued 
the  Apparatus  ad^  IJistoriam  Suedo  -  Gothicanij  com- 
menced by  Celse.  His  De  Fontibua  Historia  Ecclesias- 
ticte  Eusełńanoff  published  in  1826,  in  4  pts.,  is  still  of 
great  value.  See  Winer,  Ifandbuch  der  theologischen 
Literatur,  i,  833,  892,  ii,  730  i  Zuchold,  2?tW.  TheoL  ii, 
1059  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Reval-E8thoiilaii  Version  of  the  Scripture& 
This  version,  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Llronia,  including  the  three  adjacent  islands 
of  Oesel,  Dagden  (or  Dagoe),  and  Mohn,  was  first  print- 
ed  at  Reval  in  1739,  and  partly  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  celebrated  count  Zinzendorf.  In  1815,  through 
the  zeal  of  Dr.  Paterson,  and  the  aid  afTorded  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society,  an  edition  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  New  Test.  was  printed.  Prior  to  1824  the 
Kussian  Bibie  Society  published  5100  copies  of  the  Old 
Test.,  and  some  recent  editions  have  been  issued  at 
Dorpat.  Of  late  the  American  Bibie  Society  has  un- 
dertaken  the  publication  of  the  whole  Bibie  in  the  Re- 
Tal-Esthonian,  now  printing  at  Berlin,  which  is  proba- 
bly  now  ready,  having  the  previous  year  (1876)  issued 
an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the 
Psalms,  in  12mo.  We  subjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that 
dialect,  from  Dalton^s  Dos  Gebet  des  Herm  in  den  Sprachen 
liusalandSf  p.  65 :  "  Meie  iza,  kes  sa  oled  taewas,  pUhit- 
setud  sagu  sinu  nimi,  sinu  rik  tulgu,  sine  tahtmine 
sUndigu  kui  taewas  nenda  ka  mil  peal;  meie  igapiie- 
wane  lejb  aniia  meile  t&na-pilew ;  ja  aiiua  andeks  meile 


meie  wGIad,  kui  kft  meje  andeks  anname  oma  wolglafr 
tele ;  ja  lira  s&da  meid  mitte  kijizatuze  sisse,  wąid  pcas- 
ta  meid  ara  kurjast;  sest  sinu  p&ralt  on  rIk,  ja  wtigTja 
au  igaweste.  Amen.**  See  Bibie  of  Every  Land,  p. 
330  8q. ;  Dalton,  Das  G^bet  des  Herm  in  den  Sprachen 
Russkmds,  p.  25  8q.,  65;  Amiual  Reports  ofthe  Amerir 
can  BibU  Society,  1876, 1877.     (R  P.) 

Revelation  {aTroKoKwfnę),  a  disdosnre  of  some- 
thing  that  was  before  unknown ;  and  divine  revelation 
is  the  direcŁ  communication  of  truths  before  unknown 
from  God  to  men.  The  disclosnre  may  be  madę  by 
dream,  vision,  orał  communication,  or  otherwise  (Dan. 
ii,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv,  26 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  1 ;  Gal.  i,  12 ;  Rev.  i,  1). 
Revelation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  inspiration, 
The  former  refers  to  those  things  only  of  which  the  sa- 
cred writers  were  ignorant  before  they  wcre  dirinely 
taoght,  while  the  latter  has  a  morę  generał  meaning. 
Accordingly  revelation  may  be  defined  that  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  truths  before  unknown  are 
communicated  to  men;  and  inspiration,  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  truths 
are  communicated,  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited 
to  publish  truths  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  are 
guarded  from  all  error  in  doing  it.  Thus  it  was  revealed 
to  the  ancient  prophets  that  the  Messiah  should  appear, 
and  they  were  inspired  to  publish  the  fact  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  others.  The  affecting  scenes  at  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  not  revealed  to  John,  for  he  saw  them  with  his 
own  eyes  (John  xix,  85) ;  but  he  was  inspired  to  write 
a  history  of  this  event,  and  by  supematural  guidance 
was  kept  from  all  error  in  his  record.  It  is  therefore 
true,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  that  every  part  of  the  Bibie 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  (2  Tim.  iii,  16),  though 
every  part  of  the  Bibie  is  not  the  resułt  of  immediate 
rerelation.  For  convenience'  sake,  we  cali  the  whojfi 
Bibie  a  revelation  from  God,  because  most  of  the  truths 
it  contains  were  madę  known  by  direct  communication 
from  God,  and  could  haye  been  discovered  in  no  other 
way;  and  generally  it  is  only  the  incidental  circum- 
stances  atteuding  the  communication  of  these  trutha 
that  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writers  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  obtaining  Information. 

Conceming  a  divine  rerelation,  we  remark  that,  1. 
It  is  possible.  God  may,  for  aught  we  know,  think 
proper  to  make  known  to  his  creatures  what  they  before 
were  ignorant  of ;  and,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  he 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  communication.  2.  It 
is  desirable;  for  while  reason  ia  necessary  to  examine 
the  matter  of  revelation,  it  ia  incapable,  unaided,  of 
finding  out  God.  8.  It  is  necessary ;  for  without  it  we 
can  attain  to  no  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  salvation.  4.  Rerelation  must,  to  answer  its  ends, 
be  sufficiently  markcd  with  intemal  and  external  evi- 
dences.  These  the  Bibie  has.  5.  Its  contenta  must 
be  agreeable  to  reason.  Not  that  ever>' thing  revealed 
must  be  within  the  rangę  of  reason ;  but  this  may  be 
true,  and  yet  there  be  no  contradiction.  To  calm,  dis^ 
passionate  reason  there  is  nothing  in  doctrine,  com- 
mand,  waming,  promises,  or  threatenings  which  is  op- 
posed  thereto.  6.  It  must  be  credible;  and  we  find 
the  facts  of  Scripture  supported  by  abundant  evidence 
from  friend  and  foe.  7.  Rerelation  also  must  necessa- 
ńly  bear  the  prevailing  impress  ofthe  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  times  and  nations  in  which  it  was  originally 
giren.  The  Bibie,  howerer,  though  it  bears  the  dia- 
tinct  impreas  of  Asiatic  manners,  as  it  should  do,  is  most 
remarkable  for  rising  abore  all  local  and  temporary  pe- 
culiarities,  and  seizing  on  the  great  principles  common 
to  human  naturę  under  all  circumstances ;  thus  showing 
that  as  it  is  intended  for  unirersal  benefit,  so  will  it  be 
madę  known  to  all  mańki nd.  The  language  of  the  Bi- 
bie is  the  language  of  men,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 
dirine  rerelation  to  men.  It  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
same  means  and  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  human  language  is  understood.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  common-sense  of  men,  and  common-aenae  ia  to  be 
consulted  in  its  intcrpretation 
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In  a  narrower  sense,  ''rerelation"  is  used  to  expre88  the 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  and  GentUes  (Lukę 
ii,  32) ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  with  which  God 
will  głońfy  bis  elect  and  faithfui  seryants  at  the  lasŁ 
Judgment  (Rom.  yiii,  19),  and  the  dedaration  of  his 
just  judgments  in  his  oonduct  botb  towards  the  elect 
and  towards  the  reprobate  (ii,  6-16).  There  is  a  veiy 
noble  application  of  the  word  revelation  to  the  eon- 
summation  of  all  things,  or  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  futurę  glory  (I  Cor.  i,  7;  1  Pet.  i,  18). 
See  Brown,  Compendium  ofNcUural  and  Rnealed  Re- 
ligion ;  Archbp.  Campboll,  On  Retelaiion ;  Delany,  /2ev- 
elcUitm  Ezamined ;  Ellis,  On  Dirine  Things ;  Fuller, 
Works;  Homey  Tnłrodttciion ;  Leland,  NecettUy  of  Ret- 
eUtiion ;  View  of  DeisłiccU  Wi-iten.     See  Imspiration  ; 

MlRACLRS;   PrOPHECT. 

REYELATION,  Book  of.  This,  the  last  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test,  according  to  their  usnal  ar> 
rangement,  is  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  **  The  Revelation 
(ATTOKdkwj/tCi  ApoccUjfpse)  of  [Su]  John  the  Divine 
lrov  Sto\óyov)"  but  in  Codices  Alex.,  Sinait.,  and  Ephr. 
Rescrip.  it  is  simply  'AiroKokwI/ic  'liM>&wov;  and  in 
Cod.  Yat,  it  takes  the  fuUer  and  morę  explicit  form  of 
'AirofcaXtnf/(C  'liodwov  Oio\6yov  Kai  EuayyeAurrot/, 
thns  clearly  identifying  the  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  gospeL  The  true  and  authoritatire  title 
of  the  book,  bowerer,  is  that  which  it  bears  in  its 
own  commendng  words,  'AiroKaKtnf/tc  'ltj<rov  ^purrotf ; 
which  bas  been  restored  by  Tregelles  in  his  critical 
edition  of  1844.  (The  foUowing  acoount  is  based,  in 
the  main,  apon  the  condensed  and  judicious  artide  in 
Smith's  Diet,  ofłhe  Bibie,) 

I.  Canofńcal  Atiihority  and  Authorship, — ^These  two 
points  are  intimatdy  connected  with  each  other.  If  it 
cąfi  be  prored  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as 
this  does  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration,  was  actu> 
ally  writton  by  John,  then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained 
as  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Was,  then,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  the  writer 
of  the  Rerelation  ?  This  que8tion  was  first  mooted  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius.  fł,  E.  vii,  25).  The 
doubt  which  he  modestly  suggested  bas  been  conddent- 
ly  prodaimed  in  modern  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrede  auf 
die  Ojpenbarung,  1522  and  1534),  and  widdy  diffused 
through  his  intiuence.  LUcke  {EinkUungy  p,  802),  the 
most  leamed  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Rev> 
elation,  agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  scholars 
of  Germany  in  denying  that  John  was  the  author. 
But  the  generał  belief  of  ihe  mass  of  Christiana  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favor  of  John^s  authorship. 

1.  Evidence  m  Favor  of  tht  Apostolic  Authorsh^, — 
This  consists  of  the  assertions  of  the  author  and  histor- 
ical  tradition. 

(1.)  The  author^s  description  of  himself  in  the  first 
and  twenty-second  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that  he  is  the  apostle.  (n)  He  names  him- 
self simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  haye  been  taken 
by  eyery  Christian  as  the  designation,  in  the  (irst  in- 
Stańce,  of  the  great  apostle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among  the  Christiana 
at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive  could  account  for  the  assumption  of  this  simple 
style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  also  described  as  (6) 
a  senrant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had  borne  testimony  as 
an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Christ — torms  which  were  surely  designed  to  identi- 
fy  him  with  the  writer  of  the  yeraes  John  xix,  35;  i,  14: 
and  1  John  i,  2.  He  b  (df)  in  Patroos  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christiana  of  the  same  name  were 
banished  thither,  but  the  apostle  is  the  only  John  who 
is  distinctly  named  in  early  hUtory  as  an  exile  at  Pat- 
mos.  Ue  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-suffercr  with  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
most  direct  and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
madę  to  the  seyen  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  church- 


es  John  the  apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritoal  gtir- 
emor  and  teacher.  Lastly  (^),  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
seryant  of  angels  and  a  brotber  of  propheta — tuka 
which  are  far  morę  siutable  to  one  of  the  chief  apostlei, 
and  far  morę  likely  to  haye  been  assigned  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction.  All  theae  mark? 
are  found  nnited  together  in  the  apostle  John,  and  ia 
him  alone  of  all  historical  persona.  We  most  go  out 
of  the  region  of  fact  into  the  region  of  oonjecture  to 
find  such  another  persom  A  candid  readei  of  the  Rer- 
elation, if  preyioudy  acąuainted  with  John*s  oth&r  writ- 
ings  and  life,  must  ineyitably  conclude  that  the  writer 
intended  to  be  identiiied  with  John.  It  is  strange  to 
see  80  able  a  critic  as  Ltlcke  {Ebdaiwigy  p.  514)  meeting 
this  condosion  with  the  conjecture  that  aome  Asiatic 
disciplc  and  namesake  of  the  apostle  may  baye  writt«o 
the  book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or 
some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmoa.  Eqoallr 
unayailing  against  this  conclnsion  ia  the  objection 
brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  otbers,  from  the  fact 
that  a  promise  of  the  futurę  blessedness  of  the  apostłes 
is  implied  in  xyiii,  20  and  xxi,  14 :  as  if  it  were  inooD- 
sistent  with  the  true  modesty  and  hnmility  of  an  apos- 
tle to  record — as  Daniel  of  old  did  in  much  plainer  teras 
(Dan.  xii,  18) — a  diyine  promise  of  salyation  to  himself 
personally.  Rather  thoee  passages  may  be  taken  9»  in- 
stances  of  the  writer  quietły  accepting  as  hu  just  doe 
snch  honorable  mention  aa  bdongs  to  all  the  apofitoUc 
company.  Unlesa  we  are  prepared  to  giye  np  the  ve- 
racity  and  diyine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat 
the  writer^s  account  of  himself  as  a  merę  fiction  of  a 
poet  trying  to  coyer  his  own  insignificance  with  an 
honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  description  as  a 
plain  statoment  of  fact,  eąually  credible  with  the  re^t 
of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  aimple,  hone^t, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  che 
whole  narratiye. 

Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  John's  authorship, 
there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running  through  tbe 
book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single-minded,  patient, 
faithfui  students  has  led  them  to  discem  a  connectioa 
between  the  Reyelation  and  John*s  gospel  and  epistka, 
and  to  recbgnise,  not  merely  the  same  Spirit  as  the- 
source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Uoly  Scripture,  but 
also  the  samepeculiarly  formed  hnman  instrument  em- 
ployed  both  in  producing  this  book  and  the  fourth  gos- 
pel, and  in  speaking  the  characteristic  words  and  per- 
forming the  characteristic  actions  recorded  of  John. 
This  eyidence  is  set  forth  at  great  length  and  wiih 
much  force  and  eloqnence  by  J.  P.  Lange  in  hb  essay 
on  the  connection  between  the  uidiyiduality  of  tbe 
apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypae,  1838  ( Wr- 
mischie  Schrijten^  ii,  173-231).  After  inyestigating  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  apostle's  character  and  positioo, 
and  (in  reply  to  LUcke)  the  personal  traita  shown  b}'  Łb« 
writer  of  the  Reyelation,  he  condudes  that  the  book  is 
a  m3'Sterious  but  gennine  effusion  of  prophecy  ajnd«^  tbe 
New  Test,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
prodnct  of  a  spiritual  giffc  so  peculiar,  so  great  and  no- 
ble, that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John  alone. 
The  Reyelation  requires  for  its  writer  John,  just  as  his 
peculiar  genius  requires  for  its  utterance  a  reyelatioo. 
This  spectal  character  of  the  Apocalypae  aa  an  in^ired 
production  under  remarkably  yiyid  circumstances  is 
the  true  key  to  its  diction,  which  certainly  exhibłt8 
many  striking  differences  as  compared  with  Johnsa  oth- 
er well-accredited  writings.  At  the  same  time;,  then 
are  not  a  few  marked  coincidences  in  the  phraseolof^. 
Both  of  these  points  haye  been  deydoped  at  great 
length  by  the  writeis  aboye  named  and  by  othcn  ia 
their  commentaries  and  introductions,  to  which  we  most 
refer  the  reader  for  detaiis.  Arguments  of  thb  natare 
are  always  inconclusiye  as  to  authorship,  and  we  there- 
fore  rest  the  conclusion  upon  eyidence  of  a  m(»e  palpa- 
ble  character.     (See  §  iii  below.) 

(2.)  The  historical  testimonies  in  fayor  of  John'» 
authorship  are  aingularly  distinct  and  namerousi  auU 
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there  u  very  little  to  weigh  against  tbem.  (a.)  Justin 
Martyr  (cir.  A.D.  150)  says:  '*A  man  among  us  whoBe 
naoie  was  John,  one  of  the  apoatles  of  Christ,  in  a  rev- 
elation  which  was  madę  to  him,  prophesicd  ŁbaŁ  the 
believen  in  our  Christ  shall  lirę  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem"  {Tryph.  §  81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.).  (6.)  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (cir.  A.D.  170)  speaks 
of  John  aa  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  descńbes 
him  as  a  predeceasor  of  Paul,  L  e.  as  Credner  and  Lucke 
candidly  interpret  it,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
apostle.  (c.)  Melito  of  Sardis  (cir.  A.D.  170)  wrote  a 
treatiae  on  the  Rerelation  of  John.  Eosebitis  (^H,  E,  iy, 
26)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and  as  he  carefully  re- 
cords  objections  against  the  apoetle'8  authorship,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Kleń- 
ker  and  Lttcke  {Einlńtung,  p.  614),  that  Eusebius  foand 
no  doubt  as  to  John'8  authorship  in  the  book  of  this 
ancient  Asiatic  bishop.  (c^.)  Theophilus,  biahop  of  An- 
tioch  (cir.  180),  in  a  controversy  wiŁh  Hermogenes,quotes 
pasaages  out  of  the  Keyelation  of  John  (Eusebius,  H»  E, 
iy,  24).  (e.)  Iremeus  (cir.  195),  apparently  neyer  haying 
heard  a  suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apoe- 
tle,  often  quotes  the  Keyelation  as  the  work  of  John. 
In  iy,  20,  §  11,  he  descńbes  John  the  writer  of  the  Key- 
elation aa  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus*  bosom 
at  supper,  and  asked  him  who  should  betray  him.  The 
testtmony  of  Irenieus  as  to  the  authorship  of  Keyelation 
is,  perhapa,  morę  important  than  that  of  any  other  writ- 
er :  it  moiinta  up  into  the  preceding  generation,  and  is 
yirtually  that  of  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle.  For 
in  y,  80,  §  1,  where  he  rindicates  the  tme  reading  (666) 
of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of  it, 
not  only  the  old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the 
orał  testinnony  of  the  yery  persons  who  themselres  had 
seen  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obyious  that  Irensus^s 
reference  for  information  on  such  a  point  to  those  con- 
temporaries  of  John  implies  his  undoubting  belief  that 
they,  in  common  with  himself,  yiewcd  John  as  the  writ- 
er of  the  book.  LUcke  (p.  574)  suggesta  that  this  yiew 
was  posńbly  groundless  because  it  was  entertained  be- 
fore  the  leamed  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  ex- 
ample  of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarce- 
ly  weakens  the  force  of  the  facŁ  that  such  was  the  be- 
lief of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion  whcn 
we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment  of  the  Alex- 
andrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to  coinctde  with 
Irenieus  in  his  yiew.  (y.)  Apollonius  (cir.  200)  of  Eph- 
esus  (?),  in  controyersy  with  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia, 
qnoted  passages  out  of  the  Keyelation  of  John,  and  nar- 
nted  a  miracle  wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
H,  E.  y,  18).  (^.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  200)  ąuotes 
the  book  as  the  Keyelation  of  John  (Stromataf  vi,  18, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle  CPtBd,  ii,  12,  p. 
207).  (h.)  TertuUian  (A.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place, 
quote8  by  name  "  the  apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse" 
{A  dv,  Marcion,  iii,  14).  (t.)  Hippolytus  (cir.  230)  is  said, 
in  the  inscription  on  his  statuę  at  Korne,  to  haye  com- 
posed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gosple  of  St. 
John  the  apostle.  He  quote8  it  as  the  work  of  John 
{De  Antichristo,  §  86,  p.  756,  ed.  Mignę),  (j.)  Origen 
(cir.  238),  in  his  commentary  on  John,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (//.  E,  yi,  25),  says  of  the  apostle,  "  he  wrote  also 
the  Keyelation."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  in  favor  of  John's  authorship 
of  the  Keyelation  are  equally  distinct  and  far  morę  nu- 
meroufl.  They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  LUcke, 
p.  628-638,  or  in  dean  Alford*8  ProUgmnma  {N,  T,  vol. 
iy,  pt.  ii).  It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include 
the  names  of  yictorinus,Methodiu8,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Epi- 
phanioa,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Didymus, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

Ali  the  foregoing  writers,  tcstifying  that  the  book 
came  from  an  apostle,  belieyed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant  worka  can- 
not  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  refer  to  it  aa  poeaesaing  canonical  authority.    Thus 


(a)  Papias,  who  is  described  by  Irennna  aa  a  hearer  of 
John  and  friend  of  Polycarp,  is  cited,  together  with 
other  writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Keyelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Koutb,  ReL 
Sacr,  i,  15;  Cramer,  Catena  [Oxford,  1840],  p.  176). 
The  yalue  of  this  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controyersy  to  which  it  has  giyen  rise,  in  which 
LUcke,  Bleek,  Ucngstenberg,  and  Kettig  haye  taken  dif- 
ferent  parta,  (6)  In  the  epistle  from  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Yieune,  A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  U,  E, 
y,  1-3,  seyeral  passages  (e.  g.  i,  5;  xiy,  4;  xxii,  11)  are 
quoted  or  leferred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of 
books  whoae  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned.  (c) 
Cyprian  {Epp,  10, 12, 14, 19,  ed.  Feli)  repeatedly  quote8 
it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chr}'80stom  makea 
no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Suidas  that  he  received  it  as  canonical. 
Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public 
reading  in  cburch)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  in 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897. 

2.  EHdence  againtt  JohrCs  A  uihorship. — Marcion,  who 
regarded  all  the  apostles  except  Paul  as  oorrupters  of 
the  truth,  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  all  other  booka 
of  the  New  Test.  which  were  not  written  by  Paul.  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect  (cir.  A.D.  180),  in  their  zeal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
Church,  and  rejected  the  Keyelation,  saying  it  was  the 
work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthns  (Epiphanius,  A  dv, 
Ilctr,  U).  The  Koman  presbyter  Caius  (cir.  A.D.  196), 
who  alao  wrote  against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (£f.£'.iii,28)  aa  ascńbing  certain  reyelations  to  Ce- 
rinthns; but  it  is  doubted  (see  Kouth,  Rei,  Sacr.  ii,  188) 
whether  the  Keyelation  of  John  is  the  book  to  which 
Caiua  refers.  But  the  testimony  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  of  all  in  ancient  times  against  tbe 
Keyelation  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (cir.  A.D.  240),  the  most  iniluential,  and 
perhaps  the  ablest,  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage, 
taken  from  a  book  On  (he  PromiseSf  written  in  reply  to 
Nepoa,  a  leamed  Judaizing  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (//.  E,  yii,  25).  The  principal  pointa  in  it  are  these : 
Dionysius  testifiea  that  some  writers  before  him  alto- 
gether  repudiated  the  Keyelation  aa  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus;  many  brethren,  howeyer,  prized  it  yer}'  highly, 
and  Dionysius  would  not  yenture  to  reject  it,  but  re- 
ceiyed  it  in  faith  aa  containing  things  too  deep  and  too 
sublime  for  his  understanding.  (In  his  Epistle  to  Her" 
m€tmnum  [Euseb.  U.  E,  yii,  10]  he  quote8  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.)  He  accepts  as  tme  what  ia 
stated  in  the  book  itaelf,  that  it  was  written  by  John, 
but  he  argucs  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tioned,  and  the  generał  character  of  the  language,  are 
unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  John  the  eyangelisŁ 
and  apostle ;  that  there  were  many  Johns  in  that  age. 
He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark  waa  the  writer,  sińce 
it  is  not  known  that  he  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  some  John  who  liyed  in  Asia ; 
and  he  obseryes  that  there  are  said  to  be  two  tomba  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He 
then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  whateyer 
he  may  think  of  the  language,  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  actually  saw  what  he  de- 
scribes,  and  was  endowed  with  the  diyine  gifU  of  knowl- 
edge and  prophecy.  To  this  cxtent,  and  no  further,  Di- 
onysius is  a  witneas  against  John's  authorship.  It  is 
obyious  that  he  keenly  felt  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  use  madę  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  an- 
sound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he  waa 
aoquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  authority 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained  as  an  infer- 
ence  from  the  naturę  of  its  contents;  that  he  deliberate- 
ly  rejected  their  doubt  and  accepted  the  contents  of  the 
book  as  giren  by  the  inspiration  of  God;  that,  although 
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fiG  did  not  understand  how  John  coald  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  is  wrilten,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
authorlty  for  attributing  it,  as  he  dcsired  to  attribute  it, 
to  floroe  other  of  the  numerous  persona  who  borę  the 
name  of  John. 

A  weightier  difficulty  ariscs  from  the  fact  that  the 
Kevelation  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Peshtto  yersion,  and  the  oniy  tnistworthy 
evideace  in  favor  of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  ąuotation  which  is  adduced  from  the 
Syriac  works  (ii,  332  c)  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  Eusebius  is 
remarkably  sparing  in  his  ąuotations  from  the  "  Revcla- 
tion  of  John,"  and  the  unccrtainty  of  his  oplnion  about 
it  is  best  shown  by  his  statement  in  //.  E,  iii,  39,  that 
*'  it  is  likcly  that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second 
John  (the  Ephesian  presbytcr),  if  any  one  is  unwilling 
to  belieye  that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle.'*  See  John 
TUB  Prksbyter.  Jerome  states  (Ep.  ad  JDardanum^ 
etc)  that  the  Greek  charches  felt,  with  respect  to  the 
Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respect- 
ing  the  Epistle  to  the  Uebre.ws.  Neither  he  nor  his 
eąually  influential  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret  abstained  from  making  use 
of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to  which 
Jerome  refers.  But  they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  The  silence  of  these 
writers  is  the  latcst  evidence  of  any  importaiice  that  has 
been  adduced  against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  canonical  authority  and  au- 
thorship  of  this  book.    See  Canon  of  Scripturk. 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  Writintf.-^The  tlate  of  the 
Rerelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  as 
A.D.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of  Irencus  is  al- 
most  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He 
says  (^Adv,  Jlcer,  v.  30,  §  3),  "It  [i. e.  the  Revelatiou] 
was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago,  but  alroost  in  our  own 
generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian'8  reign."  Stuart^s 
attempŁ  to  interpret  this  of  Nero^s  reign  (jComment.  ad 
loc.)  is  evidently  forced.  Eusebius  aiso  records  as  a  tra- 
dition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the  persecn- 
tion  under  Domitian,  John  the  apostle  and  eyangelLst, 
being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos 
for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.  Allusions  in  Clem- 
ent  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.  There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  any  other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius 
(li,  12),  obyiously  by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  la- 
ter  authorities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  com- 
mentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecturc  that  the  Rere- 
lation was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This 
is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents  of 
the  boNok.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  John'8  old  age 
rendered  it,  as  they  allege,  impossible  for  him  to  write 
his  inspired  message  with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his 
residence  in  Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic 
peculiarities  of  his  Greek.  It  is  dilficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i,  7;  ii,  9;  iii,  9;  vi,  12,  16;  xi,  1,  anything 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  coqclusion  that  Je- 
rusalem was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  the  pre- 
dictious  of  its  fali  had  not  been  fulfiUed  w  hen  those 
yerses  were  written.  A  morę  weigh ty  argubient  in  fa vor 
of  an  earły  datę  might  be  urged  from  a  modem  inter- 
pretation  of  xyii,  10,  if  that  interpretation  could  be  e»- 
tablished.  Galba  is  allegcd  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the 
one  that  "  is."  In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  beast 
that  was  wounded  (xiii,  3),  the  beast  that  was  and  is 
not,  the  eighth  king  (xvii,  11).  For  some  dme  after 
Nero's  death  the  lioman  populace  believed  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence  he  would 
return  and  regain  his  throne;  and  these  interpreters 
yenture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the  Re  velation  shared 
and  meant  to  expre88  the  absurd  popular  delusion.  Even 
the  able  and  leamed  Reuss  {TheoL  Chret.  i,  443),  by  way 
of  supporting  this  interpretation,  advaQces  his  uuteuable 


chiim  to  the  first  discorery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Gssar 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inconsiatency  of 
this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with  the  oon- 
text  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  bc»ok  is  of 
diviue  origin,  is  pointed  out  by  Hengstenberg  at  the  cnd 
of  bis  Commetiiafy  on  ck.  xiu,  and  by  Elliott,  £lor€e  Apoc 
iv,  647. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  i,  2,  9, 10,  that  the  Rerela- 
tion was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately  afber  the  apo$- 
tle's  retuni  from  Patmos.  But  the  text  is  acaroely  aoS- 
ficient  to  support  this  conclusion.  The  style  in  which 
the  messages  to  the  seveu  churches  are  delirered  rather 
Buggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was  writieu  in  Pat- 
mos.   See  John  thb  Apostlb. 

III.  Langitage, — ^l'he  thought  first  snggested  by  Ha- 
renberg,  that  the  Reyelation  was  written  in  Aramaic, 
has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The  silence  of  all 
ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  b  alone  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  suggcstion.  LUcke  {Einleit.  p.  441) 
has  collccted  intemal  eyidence  to  show  that  the  original 
is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

LUcke  has  also  (p.  448-464)  examined  in  minutę  de- 
tail,  after  the  preceding  labors  of  Donker-Curtius,  Yogel, 
Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig,  the  peculiarities  of 
language  which  obyiously  distinguish  the  Re%'-elatioa 
from  every  other  book  of  the  New  Test.  In  suhseąuent 
sections  (p.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  di/Ter- 
ence  between  the  Reyelation,  on  one  8ide,and  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  their 
style  and  coroposition  and  the  mental  character  and  at- 
tainments  of  the  writer  of  each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a 
dissertation  appended  to  his  CommenŁary,  roaintaius  that 
they  are  by  one  writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Rerelation  have  been  greatly  exaggcTated 
by  some  critics  is  sufficiently  shown  by  IIitzig*s  plaosi- 
ble  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  atteinpt  to  prore 
the  ideutity  of  style  and  diction  in  the  Reyelation  and 
the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Rer- 
elation has  many  surprising  grammatical  peculiarities. 
But  much  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fsct  that  it  was 
probably  written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  spirit,"* 
while  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  yastness,  fiUed 
the  apostle*s  mind,  and  rendered  him  less  capable  of  at- 
tending  to  forms  of  speech.  His  Gospel  and  Epistles, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  equally  under  dirine 
influence,  but  an  influence  of  a  gentler,  morę  ordinaiy 
kind,  with  much  care,  after  long  deliberation,  after  ftt- 
quent  recoUection  and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  poo- 
dering  of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  inyolye. 

Gcbhardt  has  recently  giyen  the  coincidences  in  lan- 
guage between  the  Gospel  and  the  Rerelation  of  John  ia 
a  most  conrincing  manner  (Doctrine  o/tke  Apocafjfpte^ 
etc;  transl.  from  the  German,  Edinb.  1878):  "There 
are  underlying  identities  of  style  which  deraofnatme 
identity  of  authorship.  The  subjects,  of  conrse,  are  sto- 
pendously  different,  and  so  reąuire  eyeu  of  the  same 
writer  a  stupendous  difference  of  style.  In  the  Apoc- 
alypse  the  pictorial  imagination  is  perpetually  oo  the 
utmost  stretch ;  eyents  and  objecta  are  crowding  upon 
each  other  with  intense  rapidity.  The  soenery  and  pic- 
torial materiał  are  generally  borrowed  from  the  Hebiew 
Scriptures,  with  immense  improrementa.  'blore  tban 
all,  the  mind  of  the  writer,  steeped  in  Hebraism,  is  in  a 
pretematural  state.  He  who  was  in  his  youth  a  son  of 
thunder  has  all  the  thunder  of  his  youth  pretematunlly 
renewed  within  him.  Rightly,  the  extraonUnary  con- 
ditions  demand  an  extraordinary  changc  of  style,  both 
in  thought  and  language.  Yet,  underlying  all  tbii 
change,  the  natural  style  and  mind  nnmistakably  dis- 
close  themselyes.  He  who  cannot  see  this  was  neyer 
bom  a  critic,  and  can  neyer  be  reconstructed  into  one" 
(Meth,  Quar,  1878,  p.  739).  See  John  {Goępd  aod 
Epiifles), 

lY.  Confent3. — A  fuli  analysis  of  the  book  would  in- 
yolye much  that  is  disputed  as  to  its  interpretation. 
We  therefure  here  content  ourselyes  with  a  generał 
outline,  in  which  the  maiu  risions  are  specified. 
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The  fint  three  Terses  contain  Łhe  Łitle  of  the  book, 
the  descńption  of  the  writer,  and  the  blessing  pro- 
noaiićed  on  the  readera,  which  poasibly,  like  the  la»t 
two  Yenes  of  the  fourth  gospel,  may  be  an  addition  by 
the  hand  of  inspired  8arvivora  of  the  writer.  John  be- 
gins  (i,  4)  with  a  salutation  of  the  seren  chorches  of 
Asia.  This,  coming  before  the  announcement  that  be 
was  in  the  spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of 
the  firat  Tision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  churchee. 
In  the  next  five  yerses  (i,  5-9)  he  touches  the  key>note 
of  the  whole  foUowing  book,  the  great  fundamenta! 
ideaa  on  which  all  our  notiona  of  the  government  of 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  buUt — the  person  of 
Christ;  the  redemption  wrought  by  him;  his  second 
coming  to  judge  mankind ;  the  painful,  hopeful  disci- 
pline  of  Christians  in  the  niidst  of  this  present  world; 
Choughts  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
apostle  eTen  before  the  divine  inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  rision  (i,  7-iii,  22)  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
with  his  injunction,  or  epistles  to  the  seven  churches. 
While  the  apostle  is  pondering  those  great  trutha  and 
the  critical  condition  of  his  Church  which  he  had  left, 
a  Divine  Person  resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  and  identified  by  name  and  by  description  as 
Jesus,  appears  to  John,  and,  with  the  discriminating  au- 
thority  of  a  lord  and  judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those 
churches,  pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several 
characters,  and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  desenre  similar  encouragement 
or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sentences, 
spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  descńbed  as  said  by  the 
Spirit.  Uitherto  the  apostle  has  been  speaking  pri- 
marily,  though  not  exc]usively,  to  some  of  his  own  eon- 
temporańes  conceming  Łhe  present  events  and  circum- 
stances.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to  address  them  par- 
ticularly.  His  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  uniyersal 
Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things 
which  are  present  in  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
to  Christiana  eyerywhere. 

6.  In  the  next  vision  (iy,  l-viii,  1),  Patmos  and  the 
Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone.  Only  the  trump- 
et  Toice  is  heard  again  calling  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees 
God  sitting  on  his  throne.  The  seren-sealed  book  or 
roli  is  produced,  and  the  slain  lamb,  the  Kedeemer,  re- 
ceiyes  it  amid  the  sound  of  universal  adoration.  As 
the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  apostle  sees  (1)  a  con- 
qucror  on  a  wbite  horse ;  (2)  a  red  horse,  betokening  war; 
(3)  the  black  horse  of  famine ;  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death ; 
(5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar ;  (6)  an 
earthquakc,  with  uniyersal  commotion  and  terror.  Afler 
this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of  arenging  angels  is 
checked  while  144,000,  the  children  of  Israel,  seryants 
of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next 

(7)  the  seyenth  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  hour's  silence 
in  heayen  ensues. 

r.  Then  (viii,  2-xi,  19)  seyen  angels  appear  with 
truropets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the  earth 
is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump- 
eta  are  sounded.     (1)  The  earth,  and  (2)  the  sea,  and 

(8)  the  spńngs  of  watcr,  and  (4)  the  heayenly  bodies 
are  successirely  smitten ;  (5)  a  plague  of  locusts  afflicts 
the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe) ;  (6)  the  third 
part  of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are 
impenitent.  Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angcl 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out;  seren  thunders  sound, 
but  their  words  are  not  recorded;  the  approaching  com- 
pletion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is  announced ;  the  angel 
bids  the  apostle  eat  the  book,  and  measure  the  tempie 
with  its  worshippers,  and  the  outer  court  given  up  to 
the  Gentiles ;  the  two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyr- 
dom,  resurrection,  ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach 
of  the  third  woe  is  announced,  and  (7)  the  seyenth  trump- 
et  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God 
haa  taken  his  great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judg- 


ment  and  for  the  destructton  of  the  destroyers  of  the 
earth. 

The  three  preceding  yisions  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other.  Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer  one  which 
fuUows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  prophecy,  reach- 
ing  from  the  prophet*8  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
second  half  of  the  Reyelation  (eh.  xii-xxii)  comprises 
a  senes  of  yisions  which  are  connected  by  yańous  links. 
It  may  be  described  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  as- 
saults  of  the  deyil  and  his  agents  (i.  e.  the  dragon,  the 
ten-homed  beast,  the  two-horned  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  finał  de- 
struction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference  to  eyents 
anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are  predicted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  seems  hard  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 
child  M  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospectiye  allu- 
siou. 

d.  A  woman  (eh.  xii)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in 
heayen,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven  crowned  heads 
stands  waiting  to  devour  her  offspring;  her  child  is 
caught  up  unto  God,  and  the  mother  fiees  into  the  wil- 
demess  for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman 
and  her  seed  on  earth  by  the  dragon  is  described  as 
the  conseqnence  of  a  war  in  heayen  in  which  the  dragon 
was  oyercome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

The  Keyelator  (eh.  xiii),standingon  the  sea-shore,  sees 
a  beast  with  seyen  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten  crowned 
homs,  rising  from  the  water,  the  representatiye  of  the 
dragon.  All  the  world  wonders  at  and  worships  him, 
and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  preyails.  He  is  followed 
by  another  two-horned  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth, 
who  compels  men  to  wear  the  mark  of  the  beast,  whose 
number  is  666. 

Next  (ch.xiy)  the  lamb  is  seen  with  144,000  standing 
on  Mount  Zioń,  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heay- 
enly host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  calling  men  to  wor- 
ship  God,  proclaiming  the  fali  of  Babylon,  denooncing 
the  worshippers  of  the  beast.  A  blessing  is  prouounced 
on  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is 
described  under  the  image  of  a  haryest  reaped  by  angels. 

John  (eh.  xy,  xvi)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had 
oyercome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  Then  seyen  angels  come  out  of  the  heayenly 
tempie  haying  seven  yials  of  wrath,  which  they  pour 
out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beasr, 
Euphrates,  and  the  air,  after  which  there  are  a  great 
eaFthquake  and  a  hail-storm. 

One  (eh.  xyii,  xyiii)  of  the  last  seyen  angels  carrics 
John  into  the  wildemess  and  shows  him  a  harlot,  Baby- 
lon, sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting 
upon  seyen  mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Afterwards  John  sees  a  yision  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Babylon,  pnrtrayed  as  the  buming  of  a  great 
city  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  re- 
joicing  of  saints. 

Afterwards  (eh.  xix)  the  worshippers  in  heayen  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon^s  fali  and  the  approaching 
roarriage-supper  of  the  lamU  The  Word  of  God  is  seen 
going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heayenly  armies ; 
the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into 
the  buming  lakę,  and  their  worshippers  are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx-xxii,  5)  binds  the  dragon,  i.  e.  the  dey- 
il, for  one  thousand  years,  while  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  oyercome  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  is  cast  into  the  buming  lakę  with  the  beast  and 
false  prophet.  John  Ihen  witnesses  the  proccss  of 
the  finał  judgment,  and  sees  and  describc!«  the  new 
heayen  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem, 
with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  yenes  (xxii,  6-21)  the  angel  sol- 
emnly  asseyerates  the  trathfulness  and  importance  of 
the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  those 
who  keep  them  esactly,  giyes  waming  of  his  speedy 
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coroing  to  judgment,  and  of  tfae  nearaess  of  the  time 
when  these  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled. 

V.  Schemes  of  IiUtrprttitiion, — ^Few,  if  any,  books  of 
the  Bibie  have  beeu  the  sport  of  so  great  differences  of 
view  as  this,  arising  largely  from  prejudice  aud  the  pas- 
sion  of  the  times.  We  can  give  berę  but  a  brief  out- 
linę  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  which  prevail  even  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  Hutorical  Revieio. — The  interval  between  the  ap- 
ostolic  age  and  that  of  Cnnstantine  has  been  called  the 
Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The 
yisions  of  John  were  chiefly  reg^arded  as  representa- 
tions  of  generał  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yct  em- 
bodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exein- 
plificd  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  com- 
ing  of  Christ,  the  millenniunii  and  the  day  of  judgroeut. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  8evere 
persecution  they  endured,  taught  thein  to  llve  in  thoee 
futurę  erents  wtth  intense  satisfaction  and  comforL 
They  did  not  entertain  the  thought  of  building  np  a 
definite  consecutive  chronologtcal  schenae  evcn  of  those 
symbols  which  some  modems  rcgard  as  then  aiready 
fulfilled ;  alŁhough  from  the  beginning  a  connection  be- 
tween  Romę  and  Antichrist  was  universally  allowed, 
and  parta  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as  the  filling- 
up  of  the  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  PauL 
The  only  extant  systeroatic  interpretations  in  this  pe- 
riod are  the  interpolated  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  A.D.  270  {Bibłio' 
theca  Patrum  Maxiina^  iii,  414,  and  Mignę,  Patrologia 
Latinaf  y,  318;  the  two  editions  should  be  compared), 
and  the  disputed  treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippolytus 
(Mignę,  Patrologia  Graca,  x,  726).  But  the  prevalent 
views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  from  a  pas- 
sage  in  Justin  Martyr  {Trypko,  80,  81),  from  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Ireweus,  and  from  Tarious 
scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,Origen,  and  Methodius. 
The  generał  anticipation  of  the  last  days  of  the  world 
in  Lactantius,  vii,  14-25,  has  little  direct  reference  to 
the  Rerelation. 

Immediately  afker  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  tum,  began 
to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord^s  speedy  ad- 
vent  and  their  spiritual  conccption  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no 
longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as 
the  scenę  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever,  was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of 
the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  belierers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heretical  in- 
yaders  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes 
denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  beginning  of  a  reg- 
ular  chronological  interpretation  is  seen  in  Berengaud 
(assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9Łh  centur}'),  who  treated 
the  Reyelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  end.  The  original  Commen- 
tary of  the  abbot  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a 
further  deyelopment  of  that  method  of  interpretation, 
but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  Identification  of  Babylon 
with  papai  Rome^  and  of  the  second  beast  or  Antichrist 
with  some  universal  pontiff.  The  chief  commentarics 
belonging  to  this  period  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Tichonius  (cir,  A.D.  390),  printed  in  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine;  Priraasius  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa  (A.D.  660),  in 
Mignę,  Patrologia  Latina^  lxyiii,  1406;  Andreas  of 
Crete  (cir.  A.D.  650),  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  (Ecu- 
menius  of  Thessaly  in  the  lOth  century,  whose  commen- 
Uries  were  published  together  in  Cram'er's  Catena  (Oxon. 
1840) ;  the  Erplanatio  Apoc,  in  the  works  of  Bede  ( A.D. 
736) ;  the  Erpoiiłio  of  Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works 
of  Ambrose ;  the  Commentary  of  Uaymo  (A.D.  868),  first 
published  at  Cologne  in  1631 ;  a  short  treatise  on  the 
■Mis  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Ha>-ilbexg  (A.D.  1146), 


printed  in  D*Ach^fy's  SpieOegium,  i,  161 ;  the  Exporido 
of  abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria  (A.D.  1200),  printed  at 
Yenioe  in  1627. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  yiews  (o  which 
the  reputation  of  abbot  Joachim  gaye  currency  weie 
taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  impending  change, 
as  by  Wycliffe  and  others;  and  they  became  the  foun- 
dation  of  that  great  hiatorical  school  tA  interpretation, 
which  up  to  this  time  seems  the  most  popular  of  alL 
(For  the  later  commentaries,  see  §  yi,  below.) 

2.  Approx%mate  Clasńficałum  of  Modem  InUrpretO" 
tions, — These  are  generally  placed  in  tfaree  great  di- 
yisiona. 

(1.)  The  Pnefm*^  expoAitorB,  who  are  ofopinion  thal 
the  Rerelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether,  fulfilled 
in  the  time  which  has  passed  sińce  it  was  written ;  that 
it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  Chrbtianity  oyer 
Judaism  and  pagauism,  signalized  in  the  downfail  of  Je- 
rusalem  and  of  Romę.  The  most  eminent  expoanders 
of  this  yiew  are  Alcasar,  Grotiua,  Hammond,  Bossuet, 
Calmet,Wettstein,  Eichhom,  H  ug,  Hei  der,  Ewald,  Lncke, 
De  Wette,  DUsterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maorice.  This 
is  the  fayorite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of  Ger- 
many,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
wńter  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fulfilment  of  his 
yisions  within  the  space  of  three  yean  and  a  half  from 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

Against  the  Praterist  yiew  it  is  urged  that  piophedes 
fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  perspicuous  to  the  gen- 
erał sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply  an  aigoment 
against  infidelity ;  that  the  destructioa  of  Jemsalem, 
having  occurred  twenty-five  years  preyioosly,  ooukl 
not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy ;  that  the  sup- 
posed  predictions  of  the  downfail  of  Jemsalem  and  of 
Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  eyent,  but 
are  by  this  scheme  separated,  and,  moreorer,  plaoed  in 
a  wrong  order;  that  the  mcasuring  of  the  Tempie  and 
the  altar,  and  the  deatb  of  the  two  witneases  (eh.  si), 
cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  the  contest. 

(2.)  The  Futurist  expositor8,  whoae  yiews  show  a 
strong  reaction  against  some  extravagances  of  the  pre- 
ceding  school.  They  belieye  that  the  whołe  book,  ex- 
cepting  perhaps  the  firet  three  chapters,  refers  principal- 
ly, if  not  exclusiyely,  to  eyents  which  are  yet  to  come. 
This  yiew,  which  is  asserted  to  be  mcrely  a  revivai 
of  the  primitive  interpretation,  has  been  adyocated  in 
recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  MaitUnd, 
B.  Newton,  C  Maitłand|  Ł  Williams^  De  Burgh,  and 
others. 

Against  the  Futurist  it  is  aiigued  that  it  is  not  consist- 
ent  with  the  repeated  dedarations  of  a  speedy  fulfil- 
ment at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itaelf  (see 
i,  3;  xxii,  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed,  would  haye  dcriyed  no  apedal 
comfort  from  it  had  its  fulfilment  ł)een  altogether  de- 
ferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly  litera!  inter- 
pretation of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  other  ^ai- 
bols  which  generally  forma  a  part  of  FuiuriH  scbemes, 
presents  pecułiar  difficultiea. 

(3.)  The  Historical  or  Contimtout  expo8itors,  in  whose 
opinion  the  Reyelation  is  a  progressiye  history  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  chief  supporters  of  this  most  interestang 
interpretation  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Yitringm,  Ben- 
gel,  Woodhouse,  Faber,  E.  B,  Elliott,  Wordswortb,  Heng- 
Btenl>erg,  Ebrard,  and  others.  The  recent  Commentary 
of  dean  Alford  belongs  mainly  to  this  schooL 

Against  the  historical  scheme  it  is  urged  that  its 
adyocates  differ  yery  widely  among  themsełyes;  that 
they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the  1260  days 
are  so  many  years;  that  seyeral  of  its  applications — 
e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed  beast  to  the  popea, 
and  the  8ixth  seal  to  the  conyersion  of  Constantine — 
are  inoonsistent  with  the  Gontext;  that  attempts  by 
some  of  this  school  to  predict  futurę  eyents  by  the  help 
of  Reyelation  haye  ended  in  repeated  failurea. 

Two  methods  łiaye  been  ptoposed  by  wluch  the 
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dent  of  Łhe  Rerektion  may  escape  the  inoon^^itieff  and 
fallacies  of  the  different  interpretationa,  while  he  may 
dmve  edification  frotn  whaŁever  tnith  they  oontain.  It 
has  been  stiggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  generał  and  inexacŁ  deacńp- 
tions,  much  of  wbich  may  be  set  down  aa  poetic  lma> 
gery — merę  embellishmenL  Bot  such  a  view  would  be 
difficiilt  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  tbat  the  book  ia  an 
inspired  propbecy.  A  better  suggestion  ta  roade,  or 
rather  is  revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  bia  sermona  0n  łhe 
InterpretcUwtt  ofPropkecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  predictions  hare  a  lower  historical  sense,  bu  well  aa 
a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one,  or  morę 
tban  one,  typical,  imperfect,  hbtorical  fulfilment  of  a 
propbecy,  in  each  of  wbich  the  higher  apiritnal  fulfil- 
ment is  shadowed  forth  morę  or  lesa  distinctly.  See 
DouBLK  Sense. 

In  choosing  among  the  rarioaa  Bchemes  of  interpre- 
taiion,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  wbich  regards  the 
first  seriea  of  prophetical  yisions  proper  (eh.  ir-xii)  as 
indicating  the  collapse  (in  part  at  the  time  already 
transpired)  of  the  nearest  peraecuting  power,  namely, 
Jadaism ;  Łhe  second  series  (eh.  xtii-xtx)  as  denoting 
the  eventual  downfall  of  the  sucoeeding  persecutor,  i  e. 
Romę  (firat  in  ita  pagan  and  nexŁ  in  ita  papai  form) ; 
and  the  tbird  series  (xx,  1-10)  aa  brielly  outlining  the 
finał  orerthrow  of  a  last  persecutor,  some  yet  futurę 
power  or  influence  (figuratively  represented  by  a  name 
borrowed  from  Eaekiel).  These  three  opponents  of 
Cbristianity  are  set  forth  as  succes8ive  developments  of 
Antichńst^  and  the  symbols  employed  are  cumulative 
and  reiteratire  rather  tban  historical  and  consecuti^e. 
For  special  explanations,  see  Amtichkist;  Magoo; 
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VI.  CommmtarieB, — ^3Io8t  of  the  above  ąnestions  are 
treated  in  the  regular  commcntaries  and  introdoctions, 
and  in  numerous  monographs,  published  separately  or 
in  periodicals.  The  folłowing  are  the  exegetical  helpa 
aolely  on  the  whole  book;  to  the  most  important  we 
preflx  an  asterisk:  SL  Anthony,  Exposiłio  (in  Opp. 
p.  645) ;  Yictbrinus,  Scholia  (in  BibL  Max.  Patr.  iii, 
414;  Galland.  BiU,  Patr,  iv,  49;  also  Par.  1549,  1609, 
8ro) ;  Berengand,  Erpońtio  (in  Ambroeii  Opp.  ii,  499) ; 
Trichonius,  Exp<miio  (in  Aogustini  Opp,  xvi,  617); 
Primasius,  Commentarius  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr.  vol.  x) ; 
Andreas  Ca»ar,  Commentarius  (ibid,  v,  590) ;  Arethas, 
Erplanationea  {ibid,  ix,  741 ;  also  in  CEcumenii  Opp.  voL 
ii)  ;  Bede,  Erplanatio  (in  Oj)p.  v,  701 ;  also  in  Worksy  i, 
189;  xii,  337) ;  Ambrosiua  Aotpert  In  Apocal,  (in  BibL 
Max.  Patr,  xiii,  403) ;  Alcuin,  CommerUarU  ( in  Mai, 
Script.  Vet,  ix,  257) ;  Bruno,  in  ApocaL  (in  Opp.  voL  i) ; 
łlerraeus,  Enarrationa  (in  Anselmi  Opp.  ed.  IMcard, 
1612);  Rapert,  /n  Apocal.  (in  Opp.  ii,  450);  Anon. 
Glossa  (Lips.  1481, 4to) ;  Albert,  Commeni.  (BasiU  1506, 
4to ;  also  in  Opp.  voL  xi) ;  Joann.  Yiterb.  Głoua  (Colon. 
1607, 8vo) ;  *  Joachim,  In  ApocaL  (Ven.  1519, 1627, 4to) ; 
IIuss,  Commentarius  (ed.  Luther,  Yitemb.  1528,  8vo); 
Lambert,  Exegeńa  (Marp.  1528 ;  Basił.  1539, 8vo) ;  Aimo, 
CommentariuM  (Oolon.  1529, 1531, 1534 ;  Par.  1540, 8vo) ; 
Melch.  Hoffmann,  A  u^gung  (Argent  1530,  8vo);  Bul- 
linger,  Concumea  (Basil.  1535, 1570,  and  often,  fol.;  also 
in  Englisb,  Lond.  1573, 4to) ;  Thomas  of  Wales,  Expoń- 
iio  (Flor.  1549,  8vo;  also  in  Aquinas,  Commenł,  Paris, 
1641);  Bibliander,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1549,  8ro); 
Meyer,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1554,  1603,  fol.);  Fnlke, 
Pralectiones  (Lond.  1557, 1573,  4 to);  Conrad,  Commen- 
tarius (Basil.  1560, 1574, 8vo) ;  Borrhaus,  Commentarius^ 
(ibid.  1561 ;  Tigur.  1600,  fol.) ;  Serranus,  Commentnria 
(ComplnU  1563,  fol);  Chytneus,  Commentarius  (Yitemb. 
1563, 1571,  1576,  8vo;  Rost.  1581,  4to);  Artopwus,  Aav 
plicatio  (Basil.  1563,  8vo) ;  8elnecker,  Erkldrung  (Jen. 
1667,  1568,  1608,  4to);  Hytforń,  Sermons  (Lond.  1573, 
4to) ;  Marloratus,  Erpotition  (from  the  Latin,  ibid.  1574, 
4to);  Brocaidus,  fnterpretatio  (L.  K  1580,  1590,  8vo; 
also  in  Englisb,  Lond.  1583,  4to);  De  Fermo  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Enarratio  (from  the  Italian,  Antw.  1681,  8vo); 
De  Melo  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Pint.  1584,  foL) ; 


Foxe,  Pralectiones  (Lond.  1687,  fol. ;  Genera,  1696, 1618, 
8vo) ;  Bulenger  [Rom.  Cath.],  Ecpkrasis  (Paris,  1689, 
1697,  8vo) ;  Junius,  lUustrałio  (Heidelb.  1591 ;  BasiL 
1599,  8vo;  aud  in  Opp.  voL  i,  1694;  also  in  French, 
Basie,  1692,  1698;  in  EnglUh,  Lond.  1592,  1596,  4to; 
1616,  8vo);  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Salam.  1591, fol.;  Lugd.  1693, 4to ;  Antw.  1603:  Duce 
1623,  8vo) ;  Gallus,  Claris  (Antw.  1692,  8vo) ;  *Napier, 
Interpretatum  (Edinb.  1698, 1611, 1646,  4to;  in  French, 
Rupp.  1603, 1607 ;  Geneva,  1648, 4to ;  in  Dutch,  Magdeb. 
1618;  in  German,  Leips.  1611 ;  Frankf.  1615, 1627,  8vo ; 
Ger.  1661, 4to) ;  Funcke,  Erklarunc  (Fr.-a.-M.  1 596, 4to) ; 
Du  Jon,  Erposition  (from  the  French,  Lond.  1596, 4to) ; 
Foorthe,  Rerelatio  (ibid.  1597, 4to) ;  WinckeImann,Coifi- 
mentarius  (Francf.  1600, 1609;  Labi  1615,  8vo) ;  De  la 
Perie,  Paraphrase  (French,  Geneya,  1600,  1651,  4to); 
Eglin,  EpilysU  (Tigur.  1601,  foL;  Hanov.  1611,  4to); 
Yiegaa  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Ebor.  1601,  ful.; 
Lu^  1602, 1606;  Yen.  1602, 1608;  Colon.  1603,  1607; 
Par.  1606,  1616,  1680,  4to);  Richter,  Bie  Ofenbarung 
(Leips.  1602,  4to) ;  Dent,  Exposition  (Lond.  1603, 1607, 
4to;  1623,  8vo;  1644,  4to);  Pererius,  Bisputationes 
(Lugd.  1606;  Yen.  1607,  4to);  Brightmann,  Scholia 
(Francf.  1609,  4to;  1618;  Heidelb.  1612,  8vo;  alao  in 
Englisb,  Amat.  1611, 1615, 4to ;  Lond.  1616 ;  Leyd.  1644, 
8vo;  and  in  Worki,  Lond.  1644, 4to) ;  Taffin,  Exposiłion 
(French,  Fleaa.  1609;  Mtddelb.  1614,  8vo);  Hoe,  Com- 
mentarii  (Lips.  1609-1 1, 2  rols.  4to ;  1671,  foL) ;  Brough- 
ton,  BeuekUum  (Lond.  1610, 4to ;  also  in  Works,  p.  408) ; 
Becan,  Commentarius  (Mogunt.  1612,  12mo);  Luciua, 
Nota  (Hanoy.  1618,  8vo) ;  Forbea,  Commentury  (Lond. 
1613,  fol. ;  also  in  Latin,  Amst,  1646, 4to) ;  Cotti^re,  Ez^ 
posUio  (Salm.  1614 ;  Sedan,  1626, 4to) ;  Alcassar.  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Inrestiffatio  (Antw.  1614;  Lugd.  1618,  foL); 
also  6  additional  Libri  (Lugd.  1632,  fol.) ;  Graser,  Cant" 
mentarius  (Tigur.  1614, 4to) ;  Cramer,  Erkldrung  (Stet. 
1618,  4to);  Parens,  Commentarius  (Heidelberg,  1618, 
1622,  4to;  alao  in  Englisb,  Amst  1644,  fol.);  Lauten- 
sack,  Erkldrung  (Frankf.  1619,  4to) ;  Cowper,  Commm^ 
tary  (Lond.  1619,  4to;  and  in  Works,  p.  811;  also  in 
Dutch,  Amst.  1666,  foL;  and  in  German,  Letpa.  1671, 
8vo);  Montacnt,  Paraphrasis  (Lond.  1619,  foL);  Clu- 
ver,  Morgenlicht  (GosL  1620,  8vo;  in  Latin,  Lub.  1647, 
fol.);  Wolter,  Auslegung  (Roet.  1626,  1629,  4to);  De 
Dien,  Ammadtersiojtes  (U  B.  1627,  4to) ;  ^Mede,  Claris 
(Cambr.  1627,  1629,  1649,  4to;  also  in  Englisb,  ibid. 
1632;  Lond.  1643,  1650,  4to;  1831,  12mo;  1833,  8vo; 
both  witb  additional  notes  in  Works,  voL  ii);  Baaz, 
Commentary  (in  Swedisb,  Calmar,  1629,  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Erplication  (French,  Leyd.  1683,  4to) ;  Le  Bux,  Para- 
phrase (French,  Genev.  1641,  4to);  Gerhard,  Adnota* 
tiones  (Jen.  1643, 1645;  Lipa.  1712,  4to);  Gravius,  Ta- 
bula  (L.  B.  1647,  fol.);  also  Auslegung  (Hamb.  1667, 
4to);  Holland,  Earposition  (Lond.  1650,  4to);  Hartlib, 
Berelation  (from  the  Dutch,  ibid.  1651,  8vo);  Ferra- 
rius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenłaria  (MediuL  1654,  3  vol8. 
foL);  De  la  Haye  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par. 
1654  8q.,  2  vols.  fol.);  Guild,  Explanation  (Aberdeen, 
1656,  12mo);  Fronoond  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Lov.  1657, 4to ;  also  [with  other  books]  Par.  1670,  fol.) ; 
Durham,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1658,  fol;  1680,  1764, 
1788,  4to;  Edinb.  1680,  4to;  Amst.  1660,  4to;  Falkirk, 
1799, 2  yols.  8vo) ;  Am}*rald,  Introducłion  (French,  Hag, 
1658,  4to);  Bordes,  Elucidatio  (Par.  1658,  2  vols.  fol); 
also  Explicatio  (ibid.  1 669,  fol) ;  Kromayer  [ J.],  Commeni 
tarius  (Lips.  1662, 1674, 4to) ;  De  Sylveira  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Lugd.  1663,  1669,  1700,  2  vol8.  fol); 
Diest  [A.],  Analysis  (Amb.  1663, 4Ło) ;  Morę,  Apocalyp- 
sis  (Lond.  1666, 1680, 4to) ;  and  Ratio  (ibid.  1666, 4to ;  in 
Englisb,  ibid.  1680,  4to;  both  in  b'is  Opp.  ibid.  1675, 
fol) ;  Brenius,  Yerklaaringe  [iuclud.  Job.]  (Amst.  1666, 
4to);  Pegan,  Erkldrung  (Frankf.  1670,  1C76,  12mo); 
Schindler,  Belineation  (German,  Brunsen.  1670,  4to); 
Grellot,  Prodromus  (U  R  1676,  4to) ;  Kircher  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Expłicatio  (Colon.  1676,  4to);  Matt.  Hoffman, 
Chronotaxis  (Jen.  1678, 1687,  4to);  Henniscb,  Synopsis 
(ibid.  1678, 4to) ;  alao  BauptsdUiasel  (Scbleoa.  1684, 4to ; 
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Leips.  1697,  8ro;  and  in  Latin,  Rottenb.  1684;  Lips. 
1698, 4to) ;  Muller,  Ełucidałio  (Hard.  1684,  2  yoIs.  4to) ; 
Uerve  [Kom.  Cath.],  Erplanatio  (Lugd.  1684,  4lo); 
Heidegger,  Diatribe  (L.  R 1687,  2  rola.  4to) ;  Van  We- 
sel, Yerldaaring  (Eoch.  1688,  4to);  Bossuet  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Erplication  (Freiich,  Par.  1689, 8vo) ;  Cressener, 
Erplication  (Lond.  1689, 4to) ;  aiso  Denumatratum  (ibid. 
1690,  4to) ;  also  Paraphrase  (ibid.  1693,  4to) ;  Marek, 
Commenłarius  (Fr.-a.-Rb.  1689, 1699,  4U)) ;  La  Cherlar- 
die  [Rom.  Cath.],  Eiplication  (French,  Par.  1692,  8vo; 
1702,  1708,  4to);  Petersenias,  AnUitung  (Leips.  1696, 
ful.) ;  Brunsmann,  Phosphorus  (Hafn.  1696, 1699,  8vo) ; 
Gebhard,  Isagoge  (Gryphsw.  1696,  1697,  4to) ;  Dnrer, 
ErJddrung  (Hanov^.  1701,  r2mo) ;  Biermann,  Claińś  (Fr.- 
a.-Rh.  1702,  4to);  Yitringa,  AnacritU  (Franeck.  1705; 
AmsL  1719;  Wcssenf.  1721,4ło);  Whiston,£:sfa^  (Cambr. 
1706, 1744, 4to);  M.  Kromayer,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1708, 
4to) ;  Schweizer,  Erklarung  (Ulm,  1709,  8vo) ;  Grone- 
wegen,  Auslegung  (from  the  DuŁch,  Frankf.  1711,  4to); 
Kerckerdere  [Rom.  Cath.],  Syslema  (Lov.  1711, 12mo) ; 
Brusskcn,  Scklusgel  (Offenb.  1713,  4to);  Maudit  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Analyse  (Par.  1714,  8vo);  Weple,  Paraphrase 
(Lond.  1715,  4to) ;  Boekholt,  Verkiaar%ng  (Had.  1717, 
4to);  Driessen,  MediicUione*  (Fr.-a.-Rh.  1717,  4to); 
Well9,  Ifełp  (Oxf.  1718,  8vo);  *Daubuz,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1720,  fol.);  Abbadie,  OurerŁurt  (Amst.  1721,  2 
vc»l8.  12mo;  also  in  Dutch,  by  Monbach,  ibid.  1726,  2 
yolfl.  4to) ;  Bombie,  Chronoiaxit  (ibid.  1721, 4to);  Reiu- 
beck,  Erorterung  (BerL  1722,  8vo) ;  Scheuermann,  Er- 
Tdarung  (Lipstad.  1722,  4to);  Andola,  ClavU  [includ. 
other  passages]  (Leon.  1726,  4to);  De  Dioneus,  E$»ai 
(Amst.  1729, 4to) ;  Lange  [J.],  Erklarung  (HaL  1730,  fol.) ; 
Dimpel,  Einleiiung  (Leips.  1730,  8vo) ;  Lancaster,  Com' 
menlarg  (Lond.  1730,  4to) ;  Robertson,  ExpotUion  (Ed- 
inb.  1730,  ful.);  Losccken,  Erklarung  (Hal.  1731,  4to); 
Sir  L  Newton,  Obtemations  (Lond.  1733,  4to;  also  in 
Latin,  Amst.  1737,  4to);  Pyle,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1736, 
1795,  8vo) ;  Van  den  Homet,  Diaserfationes  (L.  B,  1736, 
4to) ;  Lowman,  Notes  (Lond.  1787, 1745, 4to ;  1791, 1807, 
8vo;  and  sińce);  *Bengel,  Erklarung  (Stuttg.  1740, 
1746,  8vo;  new  ed.  ibid.  1834,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond. 
1757,  8ro) ;  Reinhard,  Chronotaxis  (Yinar.  1741,  4Ło) ; 
Crcmcr,  Commeataruu  (Zutph.  1757,  4to) ;  Harenberg, 
Erklarung  (Brunsw.  1759,  4to);  Fehr,  Anleiłung  (Al- 
tenb.  1761, 4to) ;  Taylor,  Euag  (Lond.  i763, 8vo) ;  Swe- 
denborg,  Retdaiio  (Amst.  1766,  4ło;  in  English,  Lond. 
1832,2vols.8vo);  Gili,  ^37>oróu>ił  (ibid.  1 776, 4to) ;  Mur- 
ray  [J.],  Sermons  (ibid.1778, 8vo);  Reader,  Remarks  (ibid. 
1778,  8vo);  Herrnschneider,  Tentamen  (Argent.  1786, 
4to) ;  Mrs.  Bowdier,  Obtertations  (Bath,  1787, 1800, 8vo) ; 
Pfeiffer,  Anleitung  (Stattg.  1788,  8vo);  Puryes,  Obaer- 
vatums  (Edinb.  1789-93,  2  vols.  8vo);  ♦Eichhom,  Com- 
tnentańus  (Gutt.  1791,  2  yols.  8vo);  Johnstone,  Coni' 
menłary  (Edinb.  1794, 1807,  2  yols.  8vo) ;  Semler,  Er- 
Udrułig  (Leips.  1794, 1811,  8vo) ;  Hagen,  Anmerk,  (Erl. 
1796, 8vu) ;  Gilbert,  RefledionM  (French,  Guemsey,  1796, 
8vo) ;  Snodgrass,  Commentary  (Paislev,  l799,8vo) ;  Jung, 
Erklarung  (NUrnb.  1799,  1822,  8vo) ;  Mitchell,  EipoH- 
tion  (Lond.  1800, 8vo) ;  J.  Galio way,  Commentaries  (ibid. 
180-2,  8vo) ;  Whitaker,  Commeniary  (ibid.  1802,  8vo) ; 
Woodhouse,  Notes  (ibid.  1805,  8vo);  also  Annolations 
(ibid.  1828, 8vo) ;  Thniston,  Researches  (Coventry,  1812, 
2  Yola.  8vo);  Fuller,  Discourses  (Lond.  1815,  8vo;  also 
in  Works,  p.  436) ;  Holmes,  Eiucidałion  (ibid.  1815, 8vo) ; 
also  FuljilmenŁ  (ibid.  1819,  8vo);  ^Heinrichs,  Annotaiio 
((lott,  1818, 1821,2  vols.8vo;  also  in  Koppc's  Aetr  Test.); 
CulberŁson,  I^ctures  (Edinb.  1818,  8vo);  Girdlestone 
[C],  Obsercalions  (Oxf.  1820, 8vo) ;  Herder,  Commentary 
(from  the  German,  Lond.  1821,  12mo);  Gauntlett,  Ez- 
posUion  (ibid.  1821,  and  later,  8vo);  Laurmann,  Proj- 
Udio  (Groning.  1822, 8vo) ;  Tilloch,  DissertiUions  (Lond. 
1823, 8vo) ;  Park,  Exposiiion  (ibid.  1823, 8vo) ;  also  Er- 
planation  (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Murray  [R.],  Iniroduction 
(Dubł.  1826,  8vo);  Holzhauser,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1827, 
8vo);  Croly,  Interpretation  (Lond.  1827, 4to;  1838, 8vo); 
•Ewald,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1828,  8vo;  in  German, 
GotU  1862, 8vo) ;  MatthiU,  Erklarung  (Gott.  1828, 8\'o) ; 


Scholz,  Erłauterung  (Frankf.  1828,  8vo):  AUwood,  Key 
(Lond.  1829, 2  vol8.8vo);  •Lord, ^aponfum  {S,Y.  1831, 
8vo) ;  Irving,  Ledures  (Lond.  1831, 4  vola.  12mo) ;  L^ 
secke,  Erklarung  (Hal.  1831,  4to);  •Lttcke,  EudeUung 
(Bonn.  1832,  1852,  8vo);  Basset,  ErpUcation  (French, 
Par.  1832--33,  8  yols.  8vo);  Cooper,  CommesUary  (Lood. 
1833,  8vo);  Anon.  UwfeUing  (ibid.  1838,  12mo);  Roe, 
Arrangement  (DubL  1834,  4to) ;  Ashe,  Notes  (ibid.  1834, 
8yo);  Boost,  Erklarung  (Darmst.  1835, 8vo) ;  Uutchin- 
son,  Guide  (Lond.  1835,  8vo);  Pearson,  Consideration 
(Camb.  1835, 8vo) ;  Jones,  Interpreter  (Lond.  1836, 12roo) ; 
Yiyien,  ErpUcation  (French,  Par.  1837, 12mo) ;  Sander- 
son,  Essays  (Lond.  1838,  12mo);  Lorett,  Erplanaticm 
(ibid.  1838,  8yo);  Anon.  Stud^  (ibid.  1838,  12mo): 
Franz,  Belrachtwtgen  (Quedlinb.  1838-40,  3  rola.  8vo); 
Tinius,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1839,  8yo);  *Tullig,  Erkla- 
rung (ibid.  1840,  2  yols.  8yo);  Habershon,  Exposiium 
(Lond.  1841, 8yo;  1842, 1844, 2  yols.) ;  Paulus  [H.  E.G.1, 
Philosophie  (Beri.  1843, 8yo);  Goyett,  Rerelatum  (Lond. 
1843, 12mo) ;  •Stuart,  Commentary  (Andoyer  and  Lond. 
1845,  2  yols.  8yo);  Clifford,  Erpositian  (Lond.  1845,  4 
yols.  8yo) ;  Storey,  Notes  (ibid.  1845, 12mo) ;  Von  Brandt, 
Erkldrung  (Leipk  1845, 1847,  8yo) ;  De  Burgh,  Erpoti- 
fum  (DubL  1845,  and  later,  12mo);  Galloway  [W.  R], 
ExposiłioH  (Lond.  1846,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  Newton  [R  W.^, 
Thoughts  (ibid.  1846, 1853, 8yo);  ViooptT{3. ^Erplamation 
(ibid.  1847,  8yo);  Girdlestone  [^Ą,  Notes  (ibid.  1847, 
8yo);  Rogers,  Ledures  (ibid.  1847,  12mo);  •De  Wette. 
Erklarung  (Leips.  1848,  in  his  Ereg,  Handb,) ;  Uoare, 
Harmony  (Lond.  1848, 8\'o);  Tregelles,  Translałion  (ibid. 
1848,  12mo);  Wonlsworth,  Ledures  (ibid.  1848,  8vo); 
also  Notes  (ibid.  1849, 12mo) ;  also  Harmony  (ibid.  1851, 
4ło)  ;  Kelly,  Inłerpretałum  (ibid.  1849-51, 2  yols.  12mo) : 
Cumming,  I^edurts  (ibid.  1849-52,  8  yols.  12mo);  also 
Readings  (ibid.  1853,  ]2mo);  Griiber,  Erkldrung  (Uei- 
delb.  1850,  8yo);  Frere,  NoUs  (Lond.  1850,  8vo);  ♦£!- 
liott,  Horm  Apoc,  (English,  ibid.  1851,  4  yols.  8yo); 
Goodwin,  Exposition  (ibid.  1851, 8yo) ;  Wickes^  Erposi- 
tion  (ibid.  1851, 8yo) ;  James,  Ledures  (ibid.  1851, 12mo) ; 
•Hengstenberg,  Erlauierung  (Beri.  1852,  2  yols.  8yo; 
in  English,  Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1851-53,  2  yols.  8yo); 
•Jenpur,  Rationale  Apoc.  (English,  Lond.  1852,  2  yols. 
8yo) ;  Bames,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Williama,  Notes 
(Lond.  1852,  8yo);  •Ebrard,  Erklarung  (Konigsb.  1853. 
8yo,  in  Olshausen^s  Commentar);  Scott,  Interpreiation 
(Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  •Auberlen,  OJenbarung,  etc  (Basel, 
1854, 1857, 8yo;  in  English,  Edinb.  1856, 8vo) ;  Graham, 
Readings  (Lond.  1854,  12mo);  Sutcliffe,  ledures  (ibid. 
1854,  8yo);  Stern  [Rom.  Cath.],  Canmentar  (SchaUh. 
1854. 8vo) ;  Wiichtler,  Predigten  (Essen.  18M-55, 2  voU 
8vo);  Grieyes,  An/ilysis  (Lond.  1855,  8yo);  D^espiez, 
FulJUment  (ibid.  1855, 8yo) ;  Pollok,  Ledures  (ibid.  185^ 
58, 2  yols.  12mo) ;  Godwin,  Translation  (ibid.  1856, 8yo) ; 
Skeen,  Ledures  (ibid.  1857,  8vo);  C  Paulus,  Błicke 
(Stuttg.  1857, 12mo) ;  Winslow,  Examination  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Huntingford,  Interpretation  (ibid.  1858,  12roo; 
1871,  1873,  8yo);  Porter,  I^edures  (Edinb.  1858,  8yo); 
•DUsterdieck,  llandbuch  (GotL  1859,  8yo,  in  Meyer  s 
Commentar);  Monk,  Interpretation  (Lond.  1859, 12mo); 
Galton,  Ledures  (ibid.  1859,  2  yols.  12mo);  Brandt,  An- 
leitung (Amst  1860,  8yo);  Kelly  [W.],  Ledures  (Lond. 
1860, 1871, 8yo);  Curzon,  i^^  (ibid.  1860, 12mo) ;  Benno 
[ Rom. Cath.],  Erklarung  (Munich,  1860, 8yo) ;  Maurioe, 
Ledures  (Cambr.  1861, 8yo) ;  Hooper  [F.  R],  Erposition 
(Lond.  1861,  2  rols.  8yo);  Harper,  Erposition  (ibid. 

1861,  2  yols.  8yo) ;  Smith,  Erposition  (ibid.  1861,  8yo); 
Luthardt,  Erkldrung  (Leips.  1861 ,  8yo) ;  WiUiam^  Notes 
(Lond.  1861,  1873,  8yo);  •Yolkmar,  Commentar  (ZUr. 

1862,  8yo);  Sabel,  Erkldrung  (Heidelb.  1862,  8x0); 
Tucker,  Erplanation  (Lond.  1862,  l2mo) ;  Kemmler,  Er- 
Iduterung  (TUb.  1863,  8yo);  Yaughan,  Ijedurts  (Lomf. 

1863,  2  yols.  8yo);  Bleek,  Yorlesungen  (Beri.  1868.  8vo; 
in  English,  Lond.  1875,  8yo);  Jessin,  Erkldrung  (Leip^. 

1864,  8yo);  Blech,  Uebersidit  (Dantz.  1864,  8yo);  Pa- 
cificus,  ErUuUerung  (Leips.  1864,  8yo) ;  LilmmeTt,  A  w- 
legung  (Stuttg.  1864,  8yo) ;  Clay,  Erposition  (Lond. 
1864,  8yo);   Richter,  Audegwng   (Leips.  1864,  8yo); 
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Hinchfeld,  ErlduUrung  (Saarb.  1865,  8ro);  Diedrich, 
Erl&uterung  (Xea  Rupp.  1865,  8vo);  W.  A.  B.,  Lectures 
(Dubl.  1865, 8vo);  De  Hougemontj  Explicałion  (French, 
Neuchatel,  1866,  8vo) ;  Bohmer,  Yersuch  (Bresl.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Garrett,  Commenfary  (Lond.  1866,  8vo) ;  Harve}', 
Erpositum  (ibid.  1867,  8vo) ;  Riemann,  Erlauierung 
(Halle,  1868,  8vo);  Armstrong,  lUtutration  (Lond.  1868, 
8vo);  Tomlin,  Inierprełatum  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Snell, 
Aotet  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1869,  8vo);  Seira,  Lecturtt  (ibid. 
1869,  8vo);  Stone,  ErpłcmaHon  (Ibid.  1869,  12mo) ; 
Yaoghan,  Lectures  (8d  ed.  ibid.  1870,  2  yola.  8vo); 
Kienlen,  Commentmre  (Paris,  1870,  8vo);  Anon.  Comr- 
menlairy  (Lond.  1870,  8vo) ;  ^Cowles,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1871, 
12nio);  Anon.  ErposUion  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Pond, 
Opening  (Edinb.  1871,  8vo) ;  Glasgow,  Erposiłian  (ibid. 
1872,  8ro);  G&rtner,  Erkldrung  (Stuttg.  1872,  8vo); 
Ilarms,  Erlauierung  (Leips.  1873,  8vo) ;  ^Kliefoth,  Er- 
klarung  (ibid.  1874, 8  vołs.  8vo) ;  IJnooln,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1874, 12roo) ;  FuUer,  Erkldrung  (Nordl.  1874, 8vo);  Hen- 
ley,  Musings  (Lond.  1874,  12mo);  Robinson,  Exposi- 
łions  (ibid.  1876,  8vo) ;  Baylee,  Commeniary  (ibid.  1877, 
8vo);  Wolfe,  ExposUion  (ibid.  1877,  8vo).  See  New 
Testament. 

The  following  are  exclu8ively  on  the  epistles  to  the 
seven  churcbes :  Laarentios,  Eipositio  (Amsr.  1649, 
4ło)  ;  Ramirez,  Commentarius  (Liigd.  1652,  fol.) ;  Morę, 
Kxposition  (Lond.  1669, 12mo);  Smith,  Epistoła  [topo- 
fcraphical]  (ibid.  1678,  8vo);  Johnson,  Laodioean  Age 
(ibid.  1733,  8vo) ;  Allen,  Improvement  (ibid.  1788,  8vo) ; 
AYadsworth,  lectures  (Idle,  1825,  l3mo);  Theime,  Com- 
mentatio  (L.  K  1827,  4to) ;  Wichelhaus,  Predigten  (El- 
berf.  1827,  8vo) ;  ^Arandel,  VisU  [descriptire]  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo) ;  Mihier  [ J.],  Sennons  (ibid.  1830, 8vo) ;  Mil- 
ner  [T.],  Hisiory  (ibid.  1832, 8vo) ;  Withy,  Lectures  (ibió. 
1833,  8yo)  ;  Hyatt,  Semwns  (ibid.  1834,  12mo) ;  Muir, 
Semums  (ibid.  1835, 12mo) ;  *M'Farlane,  Seven  Churches 
[  deacriptire,  with  etchings]  (ibid.  1836,  4to);  Blunt, 
JCiposUion  (ibid.  1888, 12mo) ;  Carr,  SermoM  (ibid.  1840, 
12mo) ;  Wallace,  Considerafion  (ibid.  1842,  8vo) ;  West, 
JHscourses  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Thompson,  Sermons  (ibid. 
1848, 8vo);  Stathan,  j>crt(r««  (ibid.  1848, 12mo) ;  Heub- 
ner,  Predigten  (BerL  1850, 8vo);  Tom,  Die  sieben  Send- 
fchr,  (Bayr.  1850, 8vo) ;  Cumroing,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850, 
12mo) ;  Paricer,  Inierpretatum  (ibid.  1852, 12mo) ;  Cham- 
berlain, Seren  A  ges  (ibid.  1856,  8vo) ;  Biber,  Sermons 
(ibid.  1857,  12mo);  ^Trench,  Conmentary  (ibid.  and 
N.  Y.  1861, 12mo);  •Svobode,  Seven  Churches  [with  20 
photographs,  and  Notes  by  Tristram]  (Lond.  1869, 4to) ; 
*Plumptre,  Eiposition  (ibid.  1877,  12mo) ;  Anon.  Sgm- 
balic  Parahles  (Edinb.  1877, 12mo).     See  Asia  Mimor. 

REYELATIONS,  Spurious.  The  Apocalyptic  char- 
acŁer,  which  is  occupied  in  describing  the  futurę  splen- 
dor of  the  Messianic  kingflom  and  its  historical  relations, 
presents  itself  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  is  thus  characteristically  distinguished  from  the 
former  propbetical  books.  In  the  only  prophetical  book 
of  the  New  Test.,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  this  idea  is 
fully  developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  rerclations 
are  merę  imitations,  morę  or  less  happy,  of  these  two 
canonical  books,  which  fumished  ideas  to  a  numeroas 
claas  of  writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  here  consider  those  especiaUy  which  profess  to  be 
of  a  prophetic  character.  The  principal  spurioos  reve- 
lations  extant  have  been  published  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
Cod,  Pseudep,  V,  T.,  and  Cod,  Apoc.  N,  T,,  and  their  char- 
acter has  been  still  morę  critically  examined  in  recent 
timea  by  archbishop  Laurence  (who  has  added  to  their 
number),  by  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  others,  and  especiaUy 
by  Dr.  LUcke,  in  his  Einleit.  in  die  OJenbarung  Johan, 
und  die  gesammte  apocalgptische  Literatur,  (See  the 
precedtng  article.)  Tischendorf,  in  his  /I pocalypses  Apoc- 
rypha  (Lips.  186is,  8vo),  has  published  the  following : 
•*  Apocalypsis  Mosis"  (Gr.  ed.  princeps) ;  "  Apocalypsis 
Esdr»"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  "  Apocalypsis  Pauli"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ; 
"  Apocalypsis  Johannis*'  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  "  Johannis  Liber 
de  Domińatione  Marin"  (Gr.ed.pr.) ;  "TranslatioMaris" 
(Lat.  ed.  pr.)  ;  another ''  Tranalatio  Maris*'  (LaL) ;  *'  Ad- 


ditamcnta  ad  Acta  Apost,  Apocrypha  ;**  "  Ad  Acta  An- 
dreie  et  Matthi»,  ex  codice  unciali;"  '*Ad  Acta  Philip- 
pi,  ex  codd.  Parisiensi  et  Barocciano ;"  **  Ad  Acta  Tho- 
mse,  e  codd.  Moncrensi  et  Bodleiano ;"  "^  Acta  Petń  et 
Andrete,  in  fine  mutila,  e  cod.  Barocciano."  For  the  ac» 
coont  below  we  are  partly  indebted  to  Kitto*8  Cgdop, 
See  Apocrtpha. 

I,  Pseudo-Jlerelations  Purporłing  to  Re/er  to  JJebrew 
Characters, — ^These  are  principally  the  following : 

1,  2.  The  Apocalypse  o/ Adam  and  that  o{  Abraham 
are  cited  by  Epiphanius  (łlteres,  xxxi,  8)  as  Gnostic 
productions.     They  are  now  wholly  lost. 

8.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most  cnrious  of 
the  spurious  rerelations,  resembling  in  its  outward  form 
both  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse;  but  it  is 
unoertain  whether  this  latter  work  or  the  book  of  Enoch 
was  first  written.    See  Enoch,  Book  of. 

4.  The  Tesfaments  ofthe  Tirelre  Patriarchs  is  a  sim- 
ilar  apocn^phal  production.     See  Testament  op  tiiv 

TWELYK  PATRrARCHS. 

5.  The  Apocalypse  ofMoses^  mentioned  by  Syncellus 
(jChronog.)  and  Cedrenus  {Comp,  łlisf,\  fragmcnts  of 
which  hare  been  published  by  Fabricius  (ut  sup.),  is 
conjectured  by  Grotius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  oi 
the  ancient  Christians. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  above  work  published  by 
Tischendorf,  there  has  lately  been  discoTered.  an  "  A»- 
cension"  or  ^  Assumption  ('AvaXi}if/ic)  of  Moses,"  in  the 
library  at  Milan,  which  has  been  published  bv  Ceriani 
(Monumenia  Sacra  [Mediol.  1861]);  Hilgenfeld  (M  7. 
extra  Canonem  [Lips.  1866]);  Yolkmar  {Ilandb,  z,  d, 
Apokr,  [Leips.  1867,  vol.  iiij);  and  Merx  (^Archie  f, 
wiss,  Er/orsch,  etc.  [ibid.  1867,  vol.  ii]).  It  represents 
an  inter\*iew  between  Moses  and  Joshua  jiist  before  the 
death  of  the  former,  and  professes  to  depict  the  futura 
historr  of  Israel.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  bv  a 
Jew  of  the  early  Christian  times  (Ewald,  Jahrbucher, 
1852,  1853).     See  Moses. 

These  are  different  works  from  the  so-called  "Utlle 
Genesis."    See  Jubilees,  Book  of. 

6.  The  Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah  (* Ava(3aTtKvv 
Kai  "Opatrtę  'H<ratov),  although  for  a  long  time  lost  to 
the  world,  was  a  work  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  of  Justin  Mart\T,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  Epiphanius.  The  first  of  these  writers 
(Dial,  c.  Tryph,  ed.  Parin,  p.  849)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  ofthe  death  of  Isaiah,  who  "  was  sawn 
asunder  with  a  wooden  saw — a  fact,"  he  adds,  '^  which 
was  remored  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacred  text."  Ter- 
tullian, also  {De  Patientid),  among  otber  examples  from 
Scripture,  refers  to  the  same  erent;  and  in  the  next 
(the  3d)  century  Origen  {Epist,  adA/rican.\  after  stat- 
ing  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  remore  many 
things  from  the  knowledge  of  (he  people  which  they 
neyertheless  preserved  in  apocryphal  or  seeret  writings, 
adduces  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  "  who  was 
savm  asunder^  as  stated  in  a  certain  apocryphal  writing, 
which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
credit  on  the  whole."  In  his  Comm,  en  Matt,  he  refers 
to  the  same  erents,  obserring  that  if  this  apocryphal 
work  is  not  of  sufficient  authoritr  to  establish  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  be  believed 
upon  the  testimony  borne  to  that  work  by  the  aut  hor 
ofthe  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews  (Heb.  xi,  87) ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  account  ofthe  death  of  Zechariah  should 
be  credited  upon  the  testimony  borne  by  our  Saviour  to 
a  writing  not  found  in  the  common  and  published  books 
(roiyocc  Kai  iiSrifuvp(votc  /3t/3Xfoic),  but  probably  in 
an  apocryphal  work.  Origen  cites  a  passage  from  tho 
apocryphal  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  in  one 
of  his  IfomiUes  (ed.  De  la  Rue,  iii,  108).  The  Apos' 
tolical  Constitutians  also  refer  to  the  apocrj'phal  books 
of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah  as  writings  of  sumę 
antiquity. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  by  name  is  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, who  obsenrea  {Uwres,  sl.)  that  the  apocryphal  As- 
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eenńon  of  luUh  was  addaced  by  tbe  Arclionitc*  in  sop- 
pcMTt  of  Łbeir  opinions  wespeding  the  aeren  bearena  and 
Łhetr  archons,  or  nitiog  angelo,  aa  well  as  by  tbe  Egyp- 
tian  Uieracas  and  bis  foUowera  in  ocmfirautkrn  oi  tbeir 
beretical  opinions  respecting  tbe  Hoiy  SpiriŁ;  at  tbe 
same  (ime  ciUng  tbe  paasage  from  Łbe  'Ava/3anjcór  to 
whicb  they  refer  (Ascena.  of  Isaiab  iz,  27, 32>86;  xi, 
82, 33).  Jerome  also  (in  EtoL  ixuf,  4)  ezpready  names 
tbe  work,  asserting  it  to  be  an  apocrypbal  production 
originating  in  a  pasaage  in  tbe  New  Test.  (1  Cor.  ii,  9). 
St.  Ambrose  {Opp.  i,  1124)  cites  a  paasage  oontained  in 
it,  bot  only  as  a  traditionary  report,  "  pleriqae  fenint*" 
( Aacensw  of  Isaiab  v,  4-8) ;  and  tbe  autbor  of  tbe  Imper- 
Ject  Work  an  MaSikew,  a  work  of  tbe  5tb  oentory  eno- 
neousiy  attributed  to  St.  Cbryaoatom  (CbrysosL  Opp, 
bom.  1),  eyidently  cites  a  paasage  from  tbe  same  work 
(Ascena.  of  Isaiab  i,  1,  etc).  After  tbia  period  ali  tracę 
of  tbe  book  is  lost  untU  tbe  11  tb  century,  wben  Eutbym- 
ius  Zigabenns  informs  ns  tbat  the  Mesaalian  beretics 
madę  use  of  tbat  "abominable  paeadepigrapbal  work 
tbe  Vi»Um  oflaaiah,^*  It  was  also  nscd  (most  probably 
in  a  Latin  yersion)  by  tbe  Catbari  in  tbe  West  (P.  Mo- 
neta, Aeh,  CcUkarośj  ed.  Bicb.  p.  218).  Tbe  Yision  of 
Isaiab  ts  also  named  in  a  catalogue  of  cancHiical  and 
apocrypbal  books  in  a  Paris  MS.  {So.  1789),  after  tbe 
Qiuut,  et  Retp,  of  Anastasios  (Cotelerius,  PP.  Apoti,  i, 
197,  349).  Sixtus  of  Sienna  {SibL  SanoL  1566)  states 
tbat  tbe  Yision  of  Isaiab,  as  distinct  from  tbe  ^iłun^om 
(as  he  calls  it),  bad  been  printed  at  Yenice.  Beferring 
to  tbis  last  pubUcation,  the  late  arcbbishop  Laurence  ob- 
aenres  tbat  be  bad  boped  to  find  in  some  biUiograpbical 
work  a  furtber  notice  of  it,  but  tbat  be  bad  aearched  in 
vain ;  oondadiog,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbat  it  must  ba^e 
been  a  publication  extracted  from  tbe  Ascension  of  Isai- 
ab  or  a  Latin  translation  of  tbe  Yision,  as  the  title  of  it 
given  by  Sixtus  was  "  Yisio  Admirabtlis  Esaiie  PropbeUe 
in  Raptu  Mantis,qu»  Divin»  Trinitatis  Arcana  et  Lap- 
si  Greneńs  Humani  Redemptionem  continet."*  Dr.  Lau- 
rence obsenres  also  tbat  the  modę  of  Isaiab's  death  is 
furtber  in  accordance  with  a  Jewisb  tradition  reoorded 
in  tbe  Talmud  (^Y^ammoth,  iv) ;  and  be  auppoaes  tbat 
Mobammed  may  have  founded  his  own  joumey  througb 
8even  different  heaveos  on  tbis  same  apocrypbal  work. 
He  shows,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  Ra- 
bothf  tbat  tbe  same  idea  of  tbe  precise  nnmber  of  seren 
bearens  accorded  with  the  JewUh  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  i«oovering 
tbe  lost  Aa<^n8ion  of  Isaiab,  when  I>r.  Laurence  (then 
regius  professor  of  Uebrew  in  tbe  Unirersity  of  Oxford) 
bad  tbe  good  fortunę  to  purcbase  from  a  bookseller  in 
Drury  Lane  an  Ethiopic  MS.  oontaining  the  identical 
book,  together  with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and 
the  fourth  (called  in  the  Ethiopic  the  ^r«i)  book  of  £»- 
dras.  It  is  entitled  tbe  A9eeiuion  of  the  Prophet  Isai- 
oA,  the  first  chapters  oontaining  tbe  martyrdom,  and 
the  rest  (for  it  is  dlvided  in  the  MS.  into  chapters  and 
Yerses)  the  Ascension,  or  Yision,  of  Isaiah.  At  tbe  end 
of  the  canonical  book  are  the  words,  **  Herę  ends  the 
prophet  Isaiab;"  after  whicb  foliowa  the  Ascension, 
etc.;  conduding  with  the  words,  **Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  prophet  with  his  Ascension."  Then  foUows  a  post- 
script, from  whicb  it  appears  tbat  it  was  transcribed  for 
a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
twelve  measures  long  and  four  broad.  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiab  was  published  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in 
1819,  with  a  new  Latin  and  an  Knglisb  yersion.  Tbis 
disooyery  was  first  applied  to  the  iUustration  of  Script- 
ure  by  Gesenius  {Comm,  on  UaiaK).  Some  time  after- 
wards  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Angelo  Mai  C^Notta  Col- 
lect.Scripl.  Vei.  e  Vat  CodcL  [Korne,  1828])  published 
two  Latin  fragments  as  an  appendix  to  his  Sermon, 
A  rian.  Fragment,  A  ntiguiss,^  whicb  he  oonjectured  to  be 
portions  of  some  ancient  apocrypbal  writings.  Niebubr, 
however,  perceiyed  them  to  be  fragments  of  the  Ascen- 
sion and  Yision  of  Isaiab ;  and  Dr.  NiUsch  (Nachtoeu' 
ung  zweyer  Bruckstiicke,  etc,  in  the  Theolog,  Slud,  ttnd 
Kritik,  1830)  was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the 


two  cunyspoiiding  pottSons  (ii,  14-4ii,  12;  td,  1-lS  *  «f 
the  Ethiopic  retńoiL  FinaUy,  in  eaamąmjmot  of  iht 
morę  compl^e  notice  of  tlie  YeoeCiaB  wiiiinai  «f  the 
Latin  Tenion  giren  by  Panzer  (^Awmnl  Typo^  Tiii.4r3  . 
Dr.  Gieseler  had  a  strict  aeaicfa  mttde  tar  it,  whicb  w« 
erentoally  ciwwncd  with  anrgf  ,  a  copy  bebąg  tiśacur- 
eied  in  tbe  libraiy  at  Monicb.  Tbia  work,  tbe  dtte  %.4 
whose  impreasion  was  1522,  ooBtained  alao  tbe  Cmpui 
of  NieodanMś  and  the  LeUer  ofLaśmbu  <»  the  Rmmtm 
Senate.  Tbe  Latin  reision  containa  Łbe  Tiaśen  oelr. 
oomspoDding  to  tbe  last  cbapCcn  of  tbe  Kihiiuwr 
non. 

Tbe  sabject  of  Uie  first  part  ia  tbe  inait>Mlum  of 
ah,  wbo  is  berę  said  to  bare  been  aawn  asundci  in 
seqoenee  of  tbe  ristons  wbich  be  rebucd  to  Ucsekiah. 
in  the  twenty-sixtb  year  of  the  icign  of  that  monttb. 
diiferent  from  thoae  in  tbe  canoniral  book.  Tbeae 
relate  pńndpally  to  tbe  ooming  of  *^  Jeana  Chrat  tbe 
Lord"  from  tbe  serentb  bearen;  bia  being  dian«Eed 
into  the  form  of  a  man ;  tbe  prcad»ing  of  his  twdre 
apostles;  his  finał  rejection  and  suspcnsion  oo  a  tree.  in 
company  with  tbe  worken  of  iniqnity,  on  the  dar  h^an 
tbe  Sabbath;  the  spread  of  the  Christian  doctrlne;  tbe 
last  judgment;  and  bis  return  to  the  aereoth 
Before  this,  howeyer,  tbe  arcfa-fiend  Berial  ia  to 
on  earth  in  tbe  form  of  an  imptoua  nBonarełi,  l4e 
tr  ofhit  wiotker,  where,  after  bia  image  ia  wocabipped 
in  eyeiy  dty  for  three  yean  aeyen  montbs  and  twentr- 
seyen  dayn,  he  and  bia  powers  are  to  be  diagged  into 
Gehenna. 

The  second  portioo  of  the  work  girea  a  piolix  aeuuuut 
of  tbe  prophet*s  aacent  throngfa  aeyen  hearena,  eacfa 
morę  resplendent  and  moie  glorimia  than  the  otbcr.  It 
oontains  distinct  prophetical  allnńcMia  to  tbe  miramleas 
birth  of  Christ  of  tbe  Yirgin  Maiy  at  Bethlefacm;  bb 
crudfixion,  resarTection,and  ascension ;  and  the  wocsbip 
of  **  the  Father,  hu  beloyed  Christ,  and  tbe  Holy  Spćrit." 
The  modę  of  the  prophet'8  own  death  b  abo  aanooiKcd 
to  him.  ^  Tbe  whole  work,**  obserres  its  leamed  tran»- 
lator,  '^is  ńngulariy  cbaracteriaed  by  simplidty  of  nar- 
ration,  by  occasional  sablimity  of  deacriptioa.  and  by 
richnese  aa  well  as  yigor  of  imagination.**  Dr.  Łasienoe 
OMiceiyes  tbat  the  writer  bad  no  design  of  impoeing 
upon  the  world  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  as  tbas 
of  the  prophet,  but  rather  of  composing  a  work,  ayow- 
edly  fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  tbe  character  and 
consistent  with  tbe  prophedes  of  bim  to  whom  it  is  as- 
eribed. 

As  to  tbe  age  of  thia  work.  Dr.  I4uiience  auppoaes 
from  tbe  obyioua  reference  to  Nero  and  the  period  of 
three  years  aeren  montbs  and  twenty-seyen  days,  and 
again  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  days,  afker 
whicb  Berial  was  to  be  dragged  to  Gehenna,  tbat  tbe 
work  was  written  affcer  the  death  of  Nero  (whieh  took 
place  on  June  9.  A.D.  68),  bat  before  the  doae  of  tbe 
year  69.  Lttcke,  howeyer  (ftnMtaJi^),  kioka  opon 
theae  numbers  as  puiely  arbitrary  and  apocalypdcal, 
and  maintains  that  the  dogmatical  character  of  the 
work,  the  allusion  to  the  oorrnptions  of  the  Cbnrcb,  tbe 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  destructioo  of  Jeraaa- 
lem,  and  the  Chiliastic  yiew,  all  point  to«  latcr  peńod. 
All  that  can  be  considered  as  certain  reapecting  tts  datę 
is  that  the  first  portion  was  extant  befoce  the  time  of 
Origen  and  the  whole  before  Epiphanina.  It  bas  been 
doubted  wbetber  tbe  work  does  not  oonsiai  of  two  inde- 
pendent productiona,  whicb  were  afterwaids  omted  into 
one,  aa  in  the  Ethiopic  yersion;  but  tbis  ia  a  ąoeation 
impossible  to  dedde  in  the  absence  of  the  originaL  Tbe 
Latin  fragments  discoyered  by  Mai  oorreapood  literally 
with  the  Ethiopic;  wbtle  they  not  only  differ  froai  tbe 
YeneUan  edition  in  single  phiaaea,  bat  the  latter  oon- 
tains passages  so  striking  u  to  induce  the  suppoaitioB 
that  it  ia  deriyed  from  a  later  recension  of  tbe  original 
text. 

The  autbor  was  eyidently  a  Jewiah  Christian,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  use  madę  of  the  Talmndical  legend  al- 
ready  refenred  to,  as  weU  as  by  his  repreaenting  tbe  U\ae 
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acciifler  of  luiah  as  a  Samaritan.  The  work  alao  aboanda 
in  Gnostic,  Yalentinian,  and  Ophitic  noŁions,  such  aa  tbe 
aocount  of  Łhe  seven  heavens  and  the  preńding  augels 
of  Łhe  firsŁ  five,  the  gradual  transoiutation  of  Christ  un- 
tU  his  envelopiDent  in  Łhe  human  form,  and  finally  the 
docetic  oonoeption  of  his  history  on  earth.  Ali  Łbis  has 
induced  LUcke  (ut  sop.)  to  oonsider  the  whole  to  be  a 
Gnoatic  producŁion  of  Łhe  2d  or  8d  century,  of  which, 
however,  the  martyrdom  was  fint  written.  Dr.  Laa- 
rence  finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  aooount 
of  Łhe  8even  heayens  here  and  in  Łhe  testamenŁ  of  Levi 
(JTwelte  Patriarchs)f  Łhat  he  saspects  Łhe  laŁŁer  to  ^  be- 
tny  a  litŁle  plagiarism."  If  Łhis  learued  dirine  were 
right  in  his  conjecture  respecdng  Łhe  early  age  of  Łhis 
producŁion,  iŁ  would  doubtleas  afford  an  additional  ŁesŁi- 
mony,  if  such  were  wanŁing,  to  Łhe  anŁiquiŁy  of  Łhe  be- 
lief  in  Łhe  miraculous  concepŁion  and  Łhe  proper  deiŁy 
of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  Łhe  Beloved,  the  Lord,  Łhe 
Lord  GoŃd,  and  Łhe  Lord  Christ.  In  respecŁ,  however,  to 
anoŁher  passage,  in  which  Łhe  Son  and  Uoly  SpiriŁ  are 
represeuŁed  as  worshipping  God,  Łhe  leamed  prelate  tru- 
ły obaeryea  ŁbaŁ  Łhis  takes  place  only  in  Łhe  characŁer 
of  angels,  which  Łhey  had  assumed. 

Dr.  LUcke  obsenres  Łhat  Łhe  drapery  only  of  Łhe  apoc- 
al^^ptic  element  of  Łhis  work  is  Jewisb,  Łhe  inŁemal  char- 
acŁer being  alŁogeŁher  ChrisŁian.  BuŁ  in  both  form  and 
aubstanoe  Łhere  is  an  evidenŁ  imitaŁion,  if  noŁ  of  Łhe 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  at  least  of  Łhe  book  of  Daniel 
aod  of  the  Sibylline  orades.  The  use  of  Łhe  canonical 
Apocalypse  LUcke  (op.cit.  §  16)  considers  Ło  be  nndeni- 
able  in  viii,  45.  Comp.  Rev.  vii,  21-23;  xix,  10;  xxii, 
8,  9.  *"  See  Isaiaił 

7.  The  EpisUe  of  Boruch  is  given  aa  the  *<  FirsŁ  Book 
of  Bamch"  in  Łhe  Paris  and  London  Polyglots  in  Syriac 
and  LaŁin,  Łhe  "Second  Book  of  Baruch"  being  Łhere 
wbat  is  commonly  known  as  Łhe  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch.  This  leŁŁer  is  also  conŁained  in  Łhe  Syriac 
"Apocalypse  of  Baruch"  noŁiced  below. 

(Ł)  The  Desiffn  ofihii  Epittle  is  Ło  corofort  the  nine 
tńbes  and  a  half  who  were  beyond  Łhe  river  Euphrates, 
by  aasuring  Łbem  ŁhaŁ  Łhe  siifferings  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  Łheir  capŁiviŁy,  and  which  are  far  less  Łhan 
Łbey  desenre,  are  buŁ  for  a  season,  and  are  intended  to 
atone  for  their  sins;  and  ŁhaŁ  God,  whose  love  towards 
Israel  is  nnchangeable,  will  speedily  deliver  Łhcm  from 
Łheir  Łioubles  and  reqniŁe  Łheir  oppressors.  They  are 
therefore  noŁ  to  be  distracted  by  Łhe  prosperiŁy  of  Łheir 
wicked  enemies,  which  is  buŁ  momenŁary,  but  Ło  ob- 
aenre  the  law  of  Moses,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
judgraent,  when  all  ŁhaŁ  is  now  perplexing  will  be  rec- 
tified. 

(IL)  The  Mdhod  or  Plan  which  Łhe  wriŁer  adopŁed 
to  carry  out  Łhe  design  of  Łhis  epistle  will  besŁ  be  seen 
from  abrief  analysis  of  iŁs  conŁents.  Being  convinced 
of  Łhe  nnchangeable  love  of  God  Łowards  his  people 
(i,  2),  and  of  Łhe  dose  atuchment  subsisting  beŁween 
all  the  Łribes  (ver.  8),  Baruch  feels  consŁrained  Ło  write 
this  epistle  before  he  dies  (ver.  4)  Ło  comforŁ  his  cap- 
tive  breŁhren  under  Łheir  sufferings  (ver.  5),  which  are 
far  less  than  they  deserve  (ver.  6),  and  are  designed  to 
atone  for  (ver.  7, 8),  as  well  as  to  wean  them  from,  Łheir 
sina  (ver.  9),  so  ŁhaŁ  God  mighŁ  gathcr  them  ŁogeŁher 
again.  Baruch  Łhen  informs  them,  first  of  all,  ŁhaŁ  Zioń 
has  been  delivered  Ło  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of  Łhe 
sina  of  Łhe  children  of  Israel  (ver.  11, 12).  That  the 
enemy,  however,  mighŁ  noŁ  boasŁ  ŁhaŁ  he  had  destroyed 
tbe  sancŁuary  of  Łhe  MosŁ  High  by  the  strength  of  his 
owu  arro,  God  sent  angels  from  heaven  to  destroy  Łhe 
forta  and  walls,  and  also  to  hide  some  of  the  yessels  of 
the  Tempie  (ver.  13-16);  whereupon  the  enemy  carried 
tbo  Jews  as  captives  to  Babylon,  and  left  only  few  in 
Zioń  (ver.  17),  this  being  Łhe  burdcn  of  Łhe  episŁle  (ver. 
18,  19).  BuŁ  Łhey  are  Ło  be  comforŁed  (ver.  20),  for 
while  he  was  mouming  over  Zioń  and  praying  for  mer- 
cy  (vcr.  21, 22)  Łhe  Lord  revealed  words  of  oonsoIaŁion 
to  Baruch  ŁhaŁ  he  might  comfort  his  breŁhren,  which  is 
the  canae  of  his  writing  this  episde  (ver.  23,  24),  viz. 


that  Łhe  Most  High  will  pnnish  their  enemies,  and  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  nigh  (ver.  25,  26).  The  greaŁ 
prosperiŁy  of  Łhe  world  (ver.  27),  its  splendid  govem- 
menŁ  (ver.  28),  great  strengŁh  (ver.  29)  and  glory  (ver. 
30),  luxuriou8  lite  (ver.  31),  barbarous  cruelty  (ver.  32), 
and  gbrious  dominion  (ver.38)  which  Łhe  GenŁiles  now 
enjoy,  noŁwiŁhsŁanding  Łhdr  wickedness,  will  speedily 
yanish,  for  the  day  of  judgmenŁ  is  aŁ  hand  (ver.  34), 
when  every  thought  and  deed  will  be  examined  and 
madę  manifest  (ver.  35,  36).  The  captive  Jews  are 
4herefore  not  to  envy  any  of  the  present  things,  but 
patiently  to  look  forward  to  the  promises  of  the  latter 
days  (ver.87, 38),  Łhe  fulfilmenŁ  of  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching,  and  for  which  they  are  to  prepare  them- 
selyes,  lesŁ,  by  neglecŁing  Łhis,  Łhey  mighŁ  loee  both 
Łhis  world  and  Łhe  world  Ło  come  (ver.  39-41).  All 
ŁhaŁ  now  happens  Łends  to  thb  ŁruŁh  (ii,  1-7).  This 
Baruch  seta  forŁh  Ło  lead  his  breŁhren  Ło  virŁue  (ver.8), 
and  to  wam  them  of  God's  Judgment  before  he  dies 
(ver.  9),  that  they  may  give  heed  to  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  in  DeuL  iv,  26;  xxviii;  xxx,  19;  xxxi,  28, 
foretold  what  would  befall  Łbem  for  leaving  Łhe  law 
(ver.  9-12).  Baruch  also  assures  them  ŁhaŁ  after  they 
have  suffered  and  become  obedient  Łhey  shall  receive 
the  reward  laid  up  for  them  (ver.  13, 14),  charges  them 
to  regard  this  epistle  as  a  testimony  beŁween  him  and 
his  breŁhren  ŁhaŁ  Łhey  may  be  mindful  of  Łhe  law,  the 
holy  land,  their  breŁhren,  Łhe  oovenanŁ  of  Łheir  forefa- 
thers,  the  solemn  feasts  and  SabbaŁhs  (ver.  15, 16),  to 
transmiŁ  iŁ,  ŁogeŁher  wiŁh  Łhe  law,  Ło  Łheir  children  (ver. 
17),  and  to  be  instanŁ  in  prayer  to  God  that  he  may 
pardon  their  sins  and  impute  unto  Łhem  Łhe  righŁeoua- 
ness  of  their  forefathers  (ver.  18, 19),  for  "unless  God 
judges  us  acoording  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies, 
woe  Ło  us  all  who  are  bom"  (ver.  20).  He,  rooreover, 
assures  them  that  noŁwiŁhsŁanding  the  facŁ  Łhat  Łhey 
have  now  no  prophets  and  holy  men  in  Zioń  to  pray 
for  Łhem  as  in  former  days,  yeŁ  if  Łhe,v  rightly  dispose 
Łheir  hearŁs  they  will  obtain  incormptible  treasures  for 
their  oonruptible  loases  (ver.  21-27),  and  admonishes 
Łhem  oonsŁantly  Ło  remember  Łhese  things,  and  prepare 
Łhemsdves,  while  in  possession  of  Łhis  shorŁ  life,  for  Łhe 
life  ŁhaŁ  is  Ło  come  (ver.  28-35),  when  repenŁance  will 
be  impossible,  as  Łhe  judgment  pronounced  upon  every 
one  will  be  finał  (ver.  36-39) ;  and  to  read  Łhe  epistle  on 
the  solemn  iast  (ver.  40, 41). 

(III.)  The  Unifyo/ the  Epittle.— The  fongoinganńi' 
ysis  will  show  ŁhaŁ  every  parŁ  of  this  epistle  contributes 
Ło  Łhe  development  of  the  main  design  of  Łhe  writer, 
thus  demonsŁraŁing  Łhe  uniŁy  of  Łhe  whole.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroboraŁed  by  Łhe  uniformity  of  diction 
which  prevails  throughont  Łhis  documenŁ.  IŁ  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  hypercriticism  may  find  some 
ground  for  scepticism  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  viz.  ii,  21- 
41.  BuŁ  even  if  iŁ  could  be  shown  ŁhaŁ  Łhis  is  a  laŁer 
addition,  it  would  not  interfere  with  Łhe  design  of  Łhe 
whole. 

(lY.)  The  A  ufhor,  Dałe,  and  Canomdiy  ofthe  Epittle, 
— With  the  solitary  excepŁion  of  Łhe  leamed  and  eccen- 
Łric  William  WhisŁon  (who  has  translated  it  in  A  Col" 
ledion  of  A  uthentic  Recordt  [Lond.  1727]),  this  epistle 
has  been,  and  stiU  is,  regarded  by  all  scholara  as  pseu- 
depigraphic,  and  we  ąuestion  whether  a  critic  could  be 
found  in  Łhe  presenŁ  day  bold  enough  Ło  defend  iŁs  Ba- 
mchic  auŁhorship.  All  thaŁ  we  can  gather  from  the 
document  itsdf  is:  1.  ThaŁ  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  as 
is  evident  (ti)  from  the  Hagadic  story,  mentioned  in  i, 
13-15,  about  Łhe  desŁrucŁion  of  Łhe  walls  and  forts  by 
the  angels  and  the  hiding  of  Łhe  holy  yessels  (comp. 
also  2  Mace.  ii,  1-4) ;  (6)  from  Łhe  solemn  admonition 
stricŁly  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  Motet ;  (r)  from  the 
charge  ŁhaŁ  Łhis  epistle  be  transmitted  by  the  Jews  to 
Łheir  posterity,  ŁogeŁher  wiŁh  Łhe  law  of  Moses,  and  be 
read  in  Łhdr  assemblies  aŁ  Łheir  fasŁs;  and  2.  ThaŁ  iŁ  waa 
wriŁŁen  mosŁ  probably  abouŁ  the  middle  of  Łhe  2d  cen- 
tury  KC,  as  appears  from  Łhe  admonition  to  be  patier' 
under  the  sufferings  from  the  Gentiles,  and  to  waiŁ 
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the  day  of  judgment  which  is  close  at  hand  (i,  37^1), 
and  the  freąuent  reference  to  a  futurę  Iłfe.  Ewald 
(GescK  hr.  iv,  233)  and  Fritzsche  {Eieget,  ffattdb.  zu 
den  Apokr,  i,  175)  contemptuoasly  diamiss  it  in  a  few 
lines,  and  most  unjustly  regard  it  aa  wńtten  "in  a  pro- 
ltx  and  senseless  style"  by  a  mottk,  Besides  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Polyglots,  the  Syriac  is  contaiued  in  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  just  publisbed  {Libri 
Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi  Syriace,  recoffiu  Paul. 
Anton,  de  Lagarde,  Lond.  1861),  and  the  Latin  may  be 
found  in  Fabricii  Cod  Pseudepigr,  V,  T,  ii,  147  są.  See 
Baritch. 

8.  The  Apocalypw  of  Baruch  was  discoyered  in  a 
Syrian  manuscript.  judged  by  Cureton  to  belong  to  the 
6th  century,  and  was  firet  published  by  Cerrain  in  1866 
in  a  close  Latin  translation  {Mon,  Sac.  et  Prof,  I,  ii,  73- 
98),  and  in  1871  in  the  original  Syriac  (ibid.  Y,  ii). 
The  last  few  chapters,  however,  had  long  bieen  kuown 
as  the  "  Kpistle  of  Baruch"  noticed  abore. 

(I.)  ConienU. — ^l'he  composer  of  this  work  has,  like 
the  authoT  of  the  book  of  Baruch  in  the  ordinary  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  Old  Test,,  chosen  as  the  fictitious  writer 
of  his  revelations  the  friend  and  amanuensis  of  Jere- 
miah.  The  scenę  is  laid  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
Bupposed  time  is  that  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  transporta- 
tion  of  the  people  to  Babylon.  The  author  professes 
to  give  the  exact  year, "  the  Łwenty-fifth  of  Jechoniah 
of  Judah."  Jechoniah  must  here  stand  for  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  year  ought  to  be  the  eleventh. 
The  work  divides  itself  into  seren  parts,  if  we  treat  the 
letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tńbes  as  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix.  Baruch  is  throughout  represented  as  the  speaker, 
referring  to  himsclf  in  the  first  person,  except  in  the 
opening  of  eh.  i  and  lxxviii,  which  are  of  the  naturę  of 
a  title. 

The  first  part  (eh.  i-ix)  opens  by  telling  how  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Baruch,  and  warned  him  of 
the  destruction  impending  orer  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  punishmcnt 
should  last  only  for  a  time,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city 
sbould  not  be  accompUshed  by  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
The  next  day  the  army  of  the  Chaldseans  surrounded 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  sacred  yessels  had  been  com- 
mitted  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  earth,  to  be  kept  tiU 
the  last  times,  angels  overthrew  the  walla,  the  enemy 
were  admitted,  and  the  people  were  led  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. Then  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  rent  their  clothes  and 
fasted  seven  days. 

In  the  second  part  (eh.  x-xii)  Jeremiah  is  sent  to 
Babylon,  but  Banich  is  told  to  remain  amid  the  desola- 
tion  of  Zioń,  that  God  may  show  him  what  will  come 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  days.  So  Baruch  sits  before  the 
gates  of  the  Tempie  and  utters  a  lamentation  over  the 
fate  of  Zioń,  and  prophesies  vengeance  against  the  vic- 
torious  land  now  so  prosperous.  Uaving  thus  given 
vent  to  his  grief,  he  again  fasts  for  seven  days. 

In  the  third  part  (eh.  xiii-xx)  he  stands  upon  Mount 
Zioń,  and  is  told  that  he  shall  be  presenred  tiJl  the  end 
of  times,  that  he  may  bear  tcstimony  against  the  na- 
tions  which  opprcssed  his  people.  He  answers  that 
only  few  shall  survive  in  those  days  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  complains  that  those  who  have  not 
walked  in  vanity  like  other  peoples  have  derived  no  ad- 
vantage  from  their  faitlifulness.  The  Lord  answers  that 
the  futurę  world  was  madę  on  account  of  the  just,  "for 
this  world  is  a  eon  test  and  trouble  to  them  in  much 
labor,  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  come  is  a  crown  in 
great  glory."  In  further  conrersation  Baruch  is  ad- 
vised  not  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  life  by  its  leugth, 
and  to  look  rather  to  the  end  than  the  beginning.  He 
is  then  desired  to  sanctify  himself  and  fast  for  8even 
days. 

In  the  fourth  part  (eh.  xxi-xxx)  he  comes  from  a 
care  in  the  valloy  of  Cedron,  whiiher  he  had  with- 
drawn,  to  the  place  where  God  spoke  with  him  before. 
U  is  sunset,  and  he  bcgius  to  deplore  the  bittemess  of 


life,  and  calls  upon  God  to  hasten  the  piomised  end.  la 
reply  he  is  reminded  of  bis  ignorance,  and  told  thmt  the 
predetermined  number  of  meo  must  be  completed,  Imt 
"  that  the  end  is  not  far  disŁant."  Barach  then  aars 
that  he  does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the  enemies 
of  his  people,  or  at  what  time  God  will  Tiśt  tbem. 
The  signs  of  the  end  are  accordingly  eoumerated,  the 
last  time  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  wiUi  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.  These  parts,  howerer, 
are  to  be  mixed  together  and  to  minister  to  one  an- 
other.  The  specified  signs  shall  affect  the  wbole  earth, 
"  and  then  Messiab  will  begin  to  be  reyealed."  A  de- 
scription  of  the  Bfeasianic  period  foliowa,  on  wbich  we 
need  notdwelL  With  this  the  convenation  terminates, 
and  though  the  usnal  fast  is  not  mentioned,  the  aectioa 
eyidently  comes  to  a  close. 

In  the  fifth  part  (eh.  xxxi-xliii),  baving  conaoled  the 
people  by  telling  them  of  the  futurę  glory  of  Zioń,  he 
goes  and  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Tempie.  Wbtle  be 
laments  he  falls  asleep,  and  bas  a  vision  of  a  Tine  and  a 
cedar,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  afterwards  p.rtn 
to  him.  The  Yision  relates  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mes- 
siab. Baruch  then  asks,  To  whom  and  to  how  many 
shall  these  things  be,  or  who  shall  be  worthy  to  Uve  in 
that  time?  for  many  of  God*s  people  bave  thrown  away 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  but  others  have  left  their  ranity 
and  fled  for  refuge  under  God*a  winga.  God  answen 
him.  To  those  who  have  belieyed  will  be  the  predicted 
blessings,  and  to  those  who  despise  will  be  the  oppoaite 
of  this.  Baruch  is  then  commanded  to  go  and  instnict 
the  people,  and  afterwards  to  fast  for  seyen  days,  pie- 
paratory  to  further  Communications. 

In  the  6ixth  part  (eh.  xliv-xlvii)  he  calls  Ł<^ether 
his  first-bom  son,  his  friend  Gadelii,  and  seyen  of  the 
elders  of  the  peo|>le,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  going  to 
bis  fathers,  accoiding  to  the  ways  of  all  the  earth.  Ile 
exhorts  them  not  to  depart  from  the  law,  and  promises 
that  they  shall  see  "the  consolation  of  Zioń.**  He 
dwells  on  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  futurę 
world,  desires  them  to  advise  the  people,  and  assares 
them  that,  though  he  must  die,  "a  wiae  man  aball  not 
be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  the  law  to  the  laoe  of 
Jaoob.**  ile  then  goes  to  Hebron,  and  fasts  for  aeren 
days. 

In  the  seyenth  part  (eh.  xlyiii-lxxyi)  be  prays  for 
compassion  on  this  people,  the  people  whom  God  has 
chosen,  and  who  are  unlike  all  others.     He  is  told  that 
the  time  of  tribulation  must  arise,  and  many  of  its  cir- 
cumstances  are  recounted.    He  deplores  such  sad  oon- 
seąuences  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  in  answer  to  an  ia- 
quiry  he  is  inforroed  about  the  resurrection  and  its  re- 
sults.    At  last  he  falls  asleep  and  has  a  yision.    As  this 
yision  (eh.  liii)  and  its  interpretation  (eh.  lvi-lxxtv), 
though  they  bring  us  to  no  definite  datę,  throw  an  in- 
teresting  light  upon  the  unoertain  methods  in  wbieh 
history  was  parcelled  out  into  perioda,  we  may  ootice 
them  at  morę  length  than  would  otherwiae  be  neces- 
sary.    A  cloud  ascended  from  the  great  sea,  and  it  was 
fuli  of  wbite  and  black  waters,  and  a  sirailitude  of  light- 
ning  appeared  at  its  extremity.     It  passed  qnickly  on 
and  coyered  the  whole  earth.    Afterwanis  it  began  to 
discharge  its  rain;  but  the  waters  which  desoended 
from  it  were  not  all  alike,  for  first  there  were  yeiy  black 
waters  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  the  waters  became 
bright,  but  of  these  there  were  not  many.    Black  wate» 
sucoeeded  and  again  gaye  place  to  bright,  and  ao  on  U^t 
twelye  times ;  but  the  black  w^aters  were  always  moce 
than  the  bright,    At  the  end  ot  the  cloud  it  rained  black 
waters,  and  these  were  darker  than  all  that  had  been  be- 
fore, and  fire  was  mingled  with  them,  and  they  brougbt 
corruption  and  ruin.    After  theee  things  the  lightoing 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  extremity  of  the  cloud  flasbed 
so  that  it  illumined  the  whole  earth,  and  it  healed  those 
regions  where  the  last  waters  had  desoended.    After  this 
twelye  riyers  ascended  from  the  sea  and  surrounded  that 
lightning,  and  were  madę  subject  to  it.    At  this  point 
Baruch  awokc  throngh  fear.    In  answer  to  bis  prayer 
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for  the  interpretation  of  tbe  yUion,  the  angel  Ramiel 
was  sent  to  satisfy  his  reąuest.  Tbe  cloud  symbolized 
'*  the  leogth  of  the  age."  The  firet  black  watera  were 
the  ein  of  Adam,  with  its  oODBeąuences,  including  tbe 
fali  of  the  angcla  and  the  flood.  The  second— tbe  bnght 
-watera — were  Abraham  and  bis  deacendants,  and  thosc 
-Yrho  were  like  them.  The  third  (black)  waters  were 
the  mixture  of  all  the  sinners  after  tbe  death  of  these 
jusŁ  men,  and  tbe  iniquity  of  tbe  land  of  Egypt.  The 
fourth  (bright)  waters  were  tbe  advent  ofMoses,  Aaron, 
Miriam,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  all  wbo  were  like  thera,  in 
whose  time  *Hhe  lamp  of  the  etemal  law  shone  opon  all 
who  were  sitting  in  darkness."  Tbe  fifth  (black)  waters 
Mrere  the  works  of  the  Amorites,  aud  the  sins  of  the  Is- 
raelites  in  tbe  days  of  tbe  judgea.  The  8ixtb  (bright) 
waters  were  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  8ev- 
enth  (black)  waters  were  the  peryersion  of  Jeroboam, 
and  the  sins  of  bis  successors,  and  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ti  rity  of  the  nine  and  a  balf  tribes.  The  eighth  (bright) 
waters  were  the  rigbtcousness  of  Hezekiab.  The  ninth 
(black)  waters  were  the  unirersal  impiety  in  the  days 
of  Manasaeh.  The  tentb  (bright)  waters  were  the 
purity  of  the  generations  of  Josiah.  The  elerentb 
([black)  waters  were  the  calamity  wbich  had  jusŁ  hap- 
pened  to  Zioń.  The  rest  of  tbe  interpretation  is,  of 
course,  given  in  the  futurę  tense.  ''As  for  the  twelftb 
(bright)  waters  wbich  thou  hast  seen,  this  is  tbe  world. 
For  tbe  time  shall  comc  after  these  things  when  thy 
people  shall  fali  into  calamity,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
all  perishing  together.  But  nerertbeless  they  shall  be 
8aved,  and  their  enemies  shall  fali  before  them.  And 
they  shall  for  some  time  have  mach  joy.  And  in  that 
time,  after  a  little,  Zioń  shall  be  again  built,  and  its  ob- 
lations  shall  be  again  establisbed,  and  the  priests  shall 
Fetum  to  their  ministry,  and  the  nations  shall  again 
come  to  glorify  it,  but  nerertheless  not  fuUy,  as  in  the 
beginning.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things 
that  there  shall  be  the  ruin  of  many  nations.  These 
are  the  bright  waters  wbich  thou  hast  seen."  The  otb- 
er  waters,  wbich  were  blacker  tban  all  tbe  rest,  after  the 
twelflh,  belonged  to  the  whole  world,  and  they  repre- 
sented  times  of  trouble  and  conflict,  wbich  are  described 
at  some  length ;  and  all  who  survived  these  sbould  be 
delivered  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Messiab.  These  last 
black  waters  are,  in  the  interpretation,  sucoeeded  sim- 
ply  by  bright  waters,  representing  tbe  blessedness  of 
the  Messianic  time.  Baruch,  baying  heard  tbe  words 
of  the  angel,  expre88ed  his  wonder  at  tbe  goodn»»  of 
God.  He  is  inforroed  that,  thougb  be  must  depart  from 
the  eartb,  be  shall  not  die.  But  before  his  removal  be 
must  go  and  instruct  tbe  people. 

We  are  next  told  (cb,  lxxvii)  bow  Barnch  went  to 
the  people  and  admonished  them  to  be  faithful,  holding 
out  hopes  that  their  brethren  might  return  from  the 
captiyity.  The  people  promised  to  reroember  tbe  good 
that  God  had  donc  to  them,  and  requested  him  to  write 
a  letter  before  bis  departure  to  their  brethren  in  Baby- 
lon.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  send  tbe  epistle  by  the 
hands  of  men,  and  also  to  forward  a  letter  to  tbe  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  by  means  of  a  bird.  Accordingly,  he 
sat  alone  nnder  an  oak  and  wrute  two  letters.  One 
he  sent  by  three  men  to  Babylon,  and  tbe  otber  to 
the  tribes  beyond  tbe  Euphrates  by  an  eagle  wbich 
he  called.  He  charged  the  eagle  not  to  pause  till  he 
reached  his  destination,  and,  to  encourage  him,  remind- 
ed  him  of  Noab's  dove,  of  Elijab's  rarens,  and  bow 
"  Solomon,  in  the  time  of  his  reign,  wbithersoerer  he 
wisbcd  to  send  or  to  seek  anything,  commanded  a  bird, 
and  it  obeyed  him  as  he  had  commanded  it."  Then  tbe 
letter  is  snbjoined  (cb.  lxxvii-lxxxvi).  It  consists  of  a 
generał  exbortation  to  the  captive  trit>es  to  be  faithful, 
in  tbe  hope  of  being  soon  restored  to  a  bappicr  lot.  The 
last  chapter  (lxxxvii)  relates  bow  he  folded  and  sealed 
the  letter,  tied  it  to  the  eagle^s  neck,  and  despatched  it. 
(U,)  A  uthor^  Datę,  etc. — The  work,  according  to  its 
title  in  tbe  MS.  in  wbich  it  bas  been  prcseryed,  was 
**tran8lated  from  Greek  into  Svriac.'*    Notwithstanding 
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tbe  Hebraic  coloring  of  its  thought  and  language,  it  may 
very  well  have  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  non-Christian 
Jew.  Though  it  is  rich  in  Messianic  passages,  no  ex- 
pression  betrays  a  Christian  band.  The  b^k  is  per- 
vaded  by  the  strong  and  exclasive  feeling  of  a  Jew,  con- 
fident,  amid  the  most  terrible  humiliation,  in  tbe  diyine 
election  of  his  race.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in 
generał  structura,  and  even  in  particular  thougbts  and 
expres8ion8,  to  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  We  must,  of 
course,  assign  it  a  similar  time  and  autborship  to  tbe 
epistle  of  Barach  above  noticed,  wbich  Ewald  locates  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  {Gesch,  I$r,  vii,  84  8q.).  This  is 
confirmed  by  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  Tempie 
(eh.  xxxix),  and  tbe  references  to  DanieFs  *'  times"  as 
if  ful611ed.  See  Drammond,  The  Jewith  Messiah  (Lond. 
1877),  p.  117  sq.     See  Baruck. 

9.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  {the  first  according  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Arabie)  is,  from  its  apocalyptic  char- 
acter,  styled  by  Nicephonis  {Can,  iii,  4)  the  Apocalypte 
ofEzra  ('AirocaXv^(C  'Ea^pa).    See  Esdras,  Second 
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10,11.  Tbe  Apocalypte  of  Zephaniah  and  that  of 
Zechariah  are  referred  to  by  Jerome  (^Ep.  ad  Pammach,)f 
and  cited  as  loet  apocr3rphal  books  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Coislinian  CoUection  (ed.  Montfau- 
con,  p.  194). 

II.  PseudO'Revelation9  Purporting  to  Refer  to  Chris' 
tum  Characters, — Of  these  tbe  most  important  are  the 
foUowing  • 

1.  The  Apocafypse  of  St,  Peter  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  {Hi»t.  Eeclef,  iii,  8, 25),  and  was  cited  by  Gemcnt 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  AdumbraitonSy  now  lost  (Euseb.  loc. 
cit,  vi,  14).  Some  fragments  of  it  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Clement,  in  his  Selections  from  the  Lost 
Prophecies  of  Theodołus  the  GnotiiCf  and  are  published 
in  Grabe*8  Śpiciiegium  (i,  74  8q.).  From  these  we  can 
barely  collect  that  this  apocalypse  contained  some  mel- 
ancboly  prognostications,  wbich  seem  to  be  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  to  refor  to  tbe  destruction  of  their 
city  and  nation.    This  work  is  cited  as  extant  in  tbe 
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ancient  fragment  of  the  canon  published  by  Muratori,  a 
document  of  the  2d  or  8d  centary,  wiih  this  proviso, 
that  *'  some  of  us  are  nnwilling  that  it  be  read  in  the 
Chnreh,"  as  is  perhaps  the  signification  of  the  ambigu- 
ous  passage,  *' Apocalypsis  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  re- 
cipimus;  quam  quidam*ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  no- 
lunt."  Eusebius  designates  it  at  one  time  as  **  spurious," 
and  at  anotber  as  "beretical.**  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Hitt,  Eccles,  yii,  19),  viz.  that 
it  was  read  in  some  churches  in  Palestine  on  all  Fridays 
in  tbe  year'down  to  the  5tb  centur}',  LUcke  infers  that 
it  was  a  Jewish-Christian  production  (of  the  2d  century), 
and  of  the  same  family  with  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same  that  is  read 
by  tbe  Copts  among  what  they  cali  the  apocn-pbal  books 
of  Peter. 

There  was  also  a  work  under  tbe  name  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Peter  by  his  Disciple  Cienienfj  an  accouiit  of 
wbich  was  transmitted  to  pope  Ilonorius  by  Jacob,  bish- 
op  of  Acre  in  the  Idth  century,  written  in  tbe  Saracenic 
language;  but  this  bas  been  conjectured  to  be  a  later 
work,  originating  in  the  time  of  tbe  Cmsades. 

In  tbe  ancient  Latin  stichometry  in  Cotelerius  (Apos^ 
tolic  Fafhers\  the  Apocalypse  ofSt,  Peter  is  said  to  con- 
tain  2070  sticbn,  and  that  of  John  12001  It  is  cited  as 
an  apncrypbal  book  in  the  Indiculus  Scrtpturarum  after 
tbe  Qu<riftione8  of  Anastasius  of  Nicaea,  together  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  a  MS.  of  an  Arabie  Apocalypse  of  St. 
Peterj  of  wfaich  Nicoll  bas  furnished  an  extract  in  his 
catalogue,  and  wbich  may  possibly  be  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  apocalypse.     S>ee  Prter. 

2.  The  Apocalypse  of  St,  Paul  is  mentioned  by  Au- 
gustine  {Tract,  98  in  Ev.  Joan,\  wbo  asserts  that  it 
abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention  to  wbich  o 
sion  was  furnished  by  2  Cor.  xłi,  2-4.   This  appean 
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Epiphanias  (Ilares,  xxxviii,  2)  to  have  been  an  anti- 
Jewish  Gnostic  prodoction,  and  to  be  identical  with  the 
*AvaPartKÓv  of  Paul,  used  oniy  by  tbe  anti-Jewish  secŁ 
of  Gnostics  called  Cainitea.  It  is  said  by  Sozomen  {Hisł, 
Ecdes,  viiy  19)  to  bave  been  beld  in  great  esteein.  It 
was  alflo  known  to  TheophylacŁ  and  CEcumeniua  (on  2 
Cor.  xiij  4),  and  to  Nicephoras  in  tbe  9tb  century  {Can, 
iii,  4).  Whether  tbis  is  tbe  same  work  wbich  Dupin 
(ProUg,  and  Canon)  says  is  still  extant  among  tbe  Copts 
is  rendered  morę  tban  doubtful  by  Fabricius  {Cod,  Apoc, 
ii,  954)  and  Grabę  {SpicUeg,  i,  86).  The  Retelałion  of 
8U  Paul,  contained  in  an  Oxford  MS.,  is  sbown  by  Grabę 
(loc  ciL)  to  be  a  much  later  work.  Theodosius  of  Al- 
exandria  ('Eptor^/iara  rrtpi  wpoffuSiSty)  says  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  apostle,  but 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  from  whom  the  PaaUcians  derived 
their  name.  The  Revelation  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the 
spurious  works  condemned  by  pope  Gelasius,  together 
with  the  RereUtions  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

8.  There  was  an  apocryphal  UntlatUm  of  SU  John 
extant  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Grammarian,  the 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  mentions  it,  and  who  caUa 
it  a  pseudepigraphal  book.  It  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  it,  until  the  identical  work  was  recently  pub- 
lished,  from  a  Yatican  as  well  as  a  Yienna  manuscript, 
by  Bircb,  in  his  Auctarium,  under  the  tide  of  '*The 
Apocalypse  of  the  Holy  Aposlle  and  £vangelist  John 
the  Dirine."  From  the  silence  of  the  ancients  respect^ 
ing  this  work,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  3d  or  4th  century.  Lllcke  has  pointed  out  other  in- 
temal  marks  of  a  later  age,  as,  for  iustance,  the  mention 
of  incentey  wbich  he  obseryes  first  came  into  use  in  the 
Christian  Church  after  the  4th  century  (although  here 
the  auŁhor  of  the  spurious  book  may  haye  taken  his  idea 
from  Rey.  y,  8;  viii,  3) ;  aUo  otimage$  and  rich  craues, 
which  were  not  in  use  before  the  **4th  and  5th  oentu- 
ries."  The  name  patriarchy  applied  here  to  a  dignitary 
in  the  Church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.  The  time  in 
which  Theodosius  bimself  liyed  is  not  certaiuly  known, 
but  be  cannot  be  placed  earlier  tban  the  5th  century, 
which  LUcke  conceiyes  to  be  the  most  probable  age  of 
the  work  itself.  Regarding  the  object  and  occasion  of 
the  work  (which  is  a  rather  seryile  imitation  of  the  gen- 
uine  Apocalypse),  in  conseąuence  of  the  absence  of  dates 
and  of  iutemal  characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indi- 
cations.  Birch's  text,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts,  abounds 
in  errors ;  but  Thilo  has  colIate<f  two  Paris  manuscripts 
for  his  intended  edition  (see  his  Ada  Thonue,  ProUg,  p. 
lxxxiii).  Assemaui  {BiU,  Orient,  III,  i,  282)  states  that 
there  is  an  Arabie  yersion  among  the  Yatican  MSS. 

III.  Pgeudo-Rerelationt  bearing  Eiłracanonical  Names, 
— Of  these  the  following  deserve  special  notiee : 

1.  The  Prophecies  of  Ilt/stcupet  were  in  use  among 
the  Christians  in  the  2d  century.  This  was  apparently 
a  pagan  production,  but  is  ctted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  Apolog^f  as  agreeing  with  the  Sibylliue  oracles  in 
predicting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  Cle- 
mens  Alexandrinus  {Strom.  yi)  and  Lactantius  {Instit, 
vii,  15)  abo  ciie  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  dccidcdly  Christian  character. 

2.  The  ancient  romantic  fiction  entitled  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermoś  is  not  without  its  apocalyptic  elements. 
These,  howeyer,  are  confined  to  book  i,  3,  4 ;  but  they 
are  destitute  of  siguification  or  originality.     See  Hkr- 

MAS. 

8.  The  Apocalypse  ofCerinłhus  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  {/list.  Eccłes,  iii,  28),  and  by  TJieodoret  '{Fab. 
Ilceret,  ii,  3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  revelation  of 
an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts.  Of  the  Revclations  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their 
oondemnation  by  pope  Gelasius,  except  that  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  obseryes  that,  according  to  Serapion.  they  were 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  Manichees;  but  in  the  works 
•łf  Serapion  which  we  now  possesa  there  is  no  allusion 
■*^is.^  There  is,  howeyer,  an  unpiiblished  MS.  of  Se- 
^n  the  Hamburg  Librarj-,  which  is  suppose<l  to 


contain  a  morę  complete  copy  of  his  work.    See  Ce- 

RINTHUS. 

4.  The  Sibylluie  OracUs  is  the  title  of  an  apochryphaJ 
work,  eyidently  of  Christian  ońgin,  of  the  early  cenCo- 
ri^  of  our  lera,  written  as  a  sort  of  parody  on  tiie  famoos 
Roman  traditionary  books  of  that  name.  See  Sunriy- 
LiMB  Oracles. 

Revezige  (niSp9,  USiaifrię)  means  the  retom  of 
injury  for  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another  in 
conseąuence  of  an  injury  receiyed  from  him  further  tban 
the  just  cnds  of  reparation  or  punishment  require.  Ke- 
yenge  diflTers  mateńally  from  resentment,  which  risea  in 
tbe  mind  immediately  on  being  injured ;  but  reyeiig^  is 
a  cool  and  deltberate  wickedness,  and  is  often  executed 
years  after  the  offence  is  giyen.  By  some  it  is  consid- 
ered  as  a  peryersion  of  anger.  Anger,  it  is  said,  is  a 
passion  giyen  to  man  for  wise  and  proper  purposes,  but 
reyenge  is  the  oorruption  of  anger,  is  unnatural,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  obser\'abIe  that 
the  proper  object  of  anger  is  yice ;  but  the  object,  in 
generał,  of  reyenge,  is  man.  It  transfers  the  hatred  dne 
to  tbe  vice  to  the  man,  to  whom  it  is  not  due.  It  is  for- 
bidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  is  onbecoming  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  a  peaceful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  y.    See  Anger. 

ReTennes  of  the  Church.  It  is  dearly  tanght 
in  the  New  Test.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  giye 
tcmporal  support  to  their  teachers.  The  generał  prindple 
was  laid  down  by  our  Lord  (Lukę  x,  7)  tłiat  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Paul  says,  **  Eyen  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  liye 
of  the  Gosper  (1  Cor.  xix,  14).  The  following  passages 
treat  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  minia- 
tera  and  the  Church  in  this  respect :  Acts  xytii,  3 ;  xxiy, 
17;  2  Cor. xi, 7,8;  xii,  13;  PhiL iy,  16-18 ;  1  Tim.yi,5; 
Titus  i,  U.  So  we  see  that  the  Church  is  boand  u> 
proyide  for  the  maintenanoe  of  its  pastors:  but,  at  tbe 
same  time,  the  pastor  is  to  act  in  a  liberał  spirit,  and  not 
to  make  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  Church.  Thcee 
principles  were  carried  out  in  the  apostolic  times  and  sub* 
sequently.  Fixed  stipends  were  not  paid  in  early  times, 
1>ecause  the  Church  did  not  possess  property,  and  theie- 
fore  the  contributions  were  yoluntarr.  These  yolontaiy 
offerings  were  of  two  aorts :  1.  The  weekly  or  daiły  ob- 
lations  tliat  were  madę  at  the  altar;  2.  The  monthly  ob> 
Utions  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Choicli. 
And  then  arose  the  custom  of  diyiding  op  the  monthły 
oontribution  and  paytng  the  clergy  their  share,  accord- 
ing to  their  order.  Another  sort  of  reyenue  was  soch 
as  arose  annually  from  the  lands  and  poasessions  giyen 
to  the  Church,  which  were  greaUy  increased  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  who  authorized  the  beqneathingof  pro{>- 
erty  to  the  Church.  A  third  aonrce  of  revenue  was  the 
granting  to  the  clergy  an  allowanoe  out  of  tbe  public 
money.  Constantine  both  gaye  tbe  clergy  particular  łar- 
gesses,  as  their  occasion  required,  and  also  settled  opon 
them  a  standing  allowance  out  of  the  excb6quer.  A 
fourth  source  of  reyenue  was  tbe  estates  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  dying  without  heirs,  which  were  settled  upon 
the  Church  by  Constantine.  Śtill  later  rulers  (Theodo- 
sius the  younger  and  Yalentinian  III)  settled  upon  tht 
Church  the  estates  of  clergymen  dying  without  lieirs. 
Besides  these  sources  of  reyenne,  there  were  othei8,sach 
ss  the  donation  of  heathen  temples  and  sometimes  their 
reyenues,  heretical  conyenticles  and  their  reyenues,  tbe 
temporal  estates  of  clergymen  or  monks  who  became 
seculars  again.  Great  care,  howeyer,  at  first  was  taken 
not  to  receiye  estates  donated  to  the  Church  to  the  great 
dctriment  of  others.  Respecting  the  ancient  way  of 
managing  and  distribating  these  reyenues,  we  may  re- 
mark  that  the  reyenues  of  the  whole  diocese  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  by  his  care  dbtributed  among 
the  cłergy.  As  a  safeguard  against  mismanagement,  he 
was  obliged  to  giye  an  account  of  bis  administration  in 
a  proyincial  syno(t ;  after  a  whiłe  this  niłe  obtaiued  in 
the  Western  Church.    The  diyision  was  usually  into 
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Łhree  or  four  parts — one  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to  the 
rest  of  the  dergy,  a  third  to  the  pobr,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  necessary  uses  of  the  Church.  Suspension  from 
participation  in  the  reyenues  was  one  metbod  of  panish- 
inent  risited  upon  the  clergy.  See  Blngham,  Christ, 
Anttq,  bk.  v,  eh.  vi,  p.  1-6. 

Revereiice  (asually  some  form  of  i<^^,  ^opioftat, 
to  Jear),  a  respectful,  8ubmissive  disposition  of  mind 
aiising  from  affection  and  esteem,  from  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority  in  the  person  reverenced.  Ilence  children  rev- 
erence  tbeir  fathen  even  when  their  fathers  correct 
them  by  stripes  (Heb.  xłi,  9) ;  hence  subjects  reverence 
their  sorereign  (2  Sam.  ix,  6) ;  hence  yriyea  reverence 
their  husbands  (Eph.  v,  33) ;  and  hence  all  oaght  to 
reyerence  God.  We  reverence  the  name  of  God,  the 
house  of  God,  the  worship  of  God,  etc ;  we  reyerence 
the  attributes  of  Grod,  the  commands,  dispensations,  etc, 
of  God ;  and  we  ought  to  demonstrate  our  reyerence  by 
overt  acta,  such  as  are  suitable  and  becoming  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances.  For  though  a  man  may  rey- 
erence God  in  his  heart,  yet  unless  he  behaye  reyeren- 
tially  and  giye  proofs  of  his  reyerence  by  demeanor,  eon- 
duet,  and  obedience,  he  will  not  easily  persuade  his  fel- 
low-mortals  that  hia  bosom  is  the  reeddeuce  of  this  divine 
and  heayenly  disposition ;  for,  in  fact,  a  reyerence  for 
God  is  not  one  of  those  lights  which  bum  under  a  bush- 
d,  but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lustre  illuminates 
-%vhereyer  it  is  admitted.  Beyerenoe  is,  strictiy  speak- 
ing,  perhaps  the  intemal  disposition  of  the  mind,  ^ófioc 
(Rom.  xiii,  7) ;  and  honor,  Tififi,  the  extemal  expression 
of  that  disDosition.— Calmet. 

m 

Reverend,  a  title  prefixed  by  courtcsy  to  the  name 
of  any  clergyman,  though  "derk"  (dericus)  is  the  legał 
and  strictiy  proper  description  of  clergymen,  and  is,  in 
official  documents,  placed  ąfter  (as  "  Reyerend"  is  hefore) 
their  names. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  title  is  giyen  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  and  Łhird  orders,  the  bishops 
being  styled  right  reyerend.  In  churches  where  females 
are  ordained  to  offices  of  the  Church,  abbesses  and  pri- 
oresses  are  called  reoerend  mothers. 

ReTivals  of  Rełigion,  a  phrase  comrooniy  used 
to  indicate  renewed  interest  in  religious  subjects,  or  a 
period  of  religious  awakening.  IŁ  comes  from  mivt 
(ŁaL  reptpo),  to  lice  agaan,  and  is  often  improperly  ap- 
plied  to  excitements  which  can  hardly  be  called  relig- 
ious, because  they  do  not  apprehend,  or  propose  to  i-mt*^, 
the  real,  inner,  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  which  alone 
oonstitutes  true  religion.  Setting  out  with  erroneous 
yiews  as  to  the  work  to  be  effected,  such  excitements 
neceasarily  fali  short  of  its  accomplisbment. 

These  words  are  also  used  to  denote  the  conyersion 
of  sinners  as  well  as  the  quickening  of  belieyers.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  eyents  are  generally 
(not  always)  coincident  Sinners,  who  withstand  God 
himself,  may  resist  the  Church  in  her  best  estate;  and 
they  are  sometimes  conyerted  when  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  is  spiritually  asieep.  Yet  such  is  the  influence  of 
spiritual  life,  and  such  the  usual  sanction  giyen  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  ita  loving  endeayors  to  saye  men,  that  a 
real  reyiyal  of  the  Church  leads  directly  to  the  conyer- 
sion of  others.  Therefore  "  a  reyiyal  is  simply  an  in- 
crease  of  the  best  desires,  affections,  and  exertions  of 
persona  who  are  ahready  pious  and  beneyolent,  such  an 
increase  as,  by  the  blessiog  of  Heayen,  awakens  in  the 
nngodly  an  anxiety  for  their  salyation.  .  . .  When  these 
eyidences  of  increased  cngagedness  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
are  unequiyocally  manifcsted  anywhere,  it  is  too  late 
for  an  impartial  obseryer  to  doubt  that  a  genuine  reyi- 
yal of  religion  has  there  commenced."  To  understand 
this  subject  in  its  bearings  upon  the  different  classes  to 
be  beneflted,  it  is  necessary  to  haye  just  conccptions  of 
religion  itself,  the  raeans  of  its  attainment  and  reyival, 
and  the  eyidences  by  which  it  is  distinguished.    These 


points,  with  some  others  neceasarily  inyolyed,  aie  indi- 
cated  by  the  following  propositions. 

1.  That  all  men  unrenewed  by  the  grace  of  God  are 
sinners.  Paul  represents  them  as  dead  in  trespassea 
and  in  sins,  walking  according  to  the  courae  of  this 
world,  accoiding  to  the  pńnce  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
haying  their  conyersation  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ful- 
flUing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  as 
by  natura  children  of  wrath. 

2.  This  being  their  oondition — corrnpt  in  heart  and 
disobedient  in  practice — they  need  two  important  works 
effected  in  and  for  them ;  namely,  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  exempting  them  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  aiid 
the  renewal  of  their  souls  in  righteousness,  conforming 
them  to  the  morał  image  of  God,  and  thus  fitting  them 
to  do  his  will  from  the  heart  here,  and  enjoy  the  holi- 
ness  of  heayen  hereafter. 

8.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  proyided  for  just 
these  results,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  announce- 
ments :  "  If  we  confesss  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgite  us  our  sins,  and  to  deante  us  from  aii  tin- 
righteousness"  (1  John  i,  9).  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  Łrejustified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  yi,  1 1). 
And  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  double  work, 
Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus, "  £xcept  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii,  8).  Re- 
yiyals  which  aim  at  anything  short  of  this  are  not  reyi- 
yals  of  religion  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
may  arouse  the  fears  of  men  and  improye  their  habits, 
but  they  do  not  save  in  the  Gospel  sense,  nor  will  their 
results  be  satisfactory  to  the  deprayed  and  guilty  sin- 
ner,  or  to  any  spiritual  Chureh. 

4.  Another  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that 
this  is  the  work  ofGod.  He  only  can  forgiye  sins,  or  re- 
new  the  heart.  The  object  of  a  true  reyiyal  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  abaolye  sinners,  but  to  bring  them  to  God ; 
in  other  words,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  that  he  may  saye  them.  Pronouncing 
them  conyerted  on  their  ayowing  a  *'  desire"  or  ^  pur- 
pose"  to  seek  the  Lord  is  unauthorized,  and  exoeedingly 
dangerous.  We  should  instruct  and  enconrage  them  to 
wait  in  the  way  of  duty  till  God  shall  do  the  work, 
when  they  will  need  no  absolution  from  man.  Many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  haye  been  misled  right  at  this  point, 
to  their  etemal  sorrow.  They  haye  been  taught  to  be- 
lieye  that  religion  is  all  their  own  work,  a  mere  change 
of  opinion  or  position ;  that  they  are  to  conyert  them- 
selyea.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  growtkf  whereas  it  ia 
first  a  new  creationy  a  new  life,  and  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God  by  his  own  soyereign  act.  Like  all  other 
acts,  it  must  be  done  at  some  ępecijic  time — in  a  moment. 
One  must  be  bom  again  before  he  can  grow.  If  back- 
slidden,  he  miut  repent  and  be  forgiyen  as  at  the  first, 
and  haye  the  old  "  joy  of  salyation"  restored  wito  him. 

5.  When  this  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  yeri- 
fiedfjirstf  by  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  to  the  fact  as  it 
witnesses  in  conyiction  to  the  sinner's  guilt,  conderona- 
tion,  and  danger;  and,  secondig,  by  ita  fruits,  *'loye, 
joy,  peaoe,  long  suffering,"  etc,  and  ayersion  to  former 
sins  and  associationsL  How  does  an  awakened  sinner 
know  that  he  is  a  sinner?  Hey^fZf  that  he  is,  and  thia 
is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  conflict  of  his  life  and  tem- 
per with  the  Word  of  God.  How  does  a  real  conyert  know 
that  he  is  conyerted  ?  Because  he  now  feels  the  same  as- 
surance  in  his  heart  that  he  is  a  Christian  which  he  felt 
before  thathe  was  a  sinner,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  liying 
a  life  of  obedience ;  whereas,  before,  he  liyed  in  rebellion. 
He  can  say  from  the  heart,  with  Paul,  "  Being  justified 
by  faith,  we  haye  jTtfaoe  with  God  through  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  .  .  .  and  rtjoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (Rom.y,  1,  2);  and,  with  John,  "We  know  that 
we  haye  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the 
brethren"  (1  John  iii,  14).  Conyerts  who  stop  short  of 
a  joyous  experience  of  the  loye  of  God  will  go  limping 
through  life,  if  they  do  not  utterly  fali  away. 

6.  The  reyiyal  of  this  style  of  religion  is  best  pro* 
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moted  by  the  inculcation  of  the  fundamental  Łniths  of 
the  Gospel,  such  as  human  deprarity,  natural  and  ac- 
quired ;  Łbe  sinfulneas  of  men  in  rebellion  against  God, 
and  in  refiuing  to  accept  of  oflered  mercy ;  tbe  certainty 
of  their  loas  of  hearen,  and  tbe  endurance  of  eternal 
panisbment,  if  tbey  do  not  repent:  tbe  amplitudę  of  tbe 
atonement  for  every  one  wbo  will  deny  bimaelf,  take 
up  bis  croBSy  and  follow  Cbrist,  acoording  to  tbe  ligbt 
that  is  in  and  aroand  bim;  tbe  ability  of  smners,  by 
grace,  to  so  repent  and  beliere  as  to  be  8aved ;  and  tbe 
blessedneas  on  eartb  and  in  beaven  wbicb  God  will  be- 
stów  upon  all  wbo  seek  bim  witb  tbeir  wbole  beart. 

As  to  tbe  best  manner  of  presenting  tbese  tratbs, 
tbere  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances,  bowever,  wbere  tbe  Word  of  God  is 
freely  circolatedf  their  eamest,  sympatbetic,  persuasiye 
prodamation  is  morę  efiective  tban  any  attempt  to 
prove  tbem.  Many  give  iniidelity  too  mucb  credit,  and 
spend  tbeir  time  and  strengtb  in  defeuding  to  tbe  un- 
derstanding  wbat  tbey  oagbt  to  preacb  to  tbe  heart, 
Tbey  controvert  and  argue  wbere  tbey  sboald  persaade 
and  entreat  The  people  in  tbe  circumstances  supposed 
generally  Miene  the  (lospel  as  really  as  their  preacb- 
ers,  but  neglect  its  claims  from  worldly  considerations. 
Tbese  obstacles  need  to  be  neutralized  or  iemoved. 
Tbis  can  be  morę  successfully  done  by  showing  their 
triviality  in  comparison  witb  the  tremendous  interests 
flt  stake  on  tbe  side  of  religion  tban  by  the  explo8ion  of 
heretical  sentiments  wbich  tbeir  bearers  would  be  glad 
to  baye  true,  but  in  wbicb  tbey  have  Uttle  confidence. 

The  most  effectire  suggestion  that  we  can  make  on 
this  point  is,  perbaps,  that  the  preacher  aim  to  promote 
the  reTivaI  of  his  Church  and  the  conrersion  of  sinners. 
Those  wbo  fail  to  do  so  seldom  win  sools  to  Christ.  Re- 
Tirals  are  not  produced  by  such  indifference.  Says  tbe 
łmmortal  Richard  Baxter  to  pastors :  ^  If  your  beart  is 
not  set  on  tbe  end  of  your  labors,  and  if  you  do  not  long 
to  see  the  conrersion  and  edification  of  your  bearers, 
and  study  and  preacb  iu  hope,  you  are  not  likely  to  see 
much  success.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  false,  self-seeking  beart 
when  a  person  is  contented  to  be  still  doing  without 
seeing  any  fruit  of  bis  labor.  ...  He  never  had  tbe 
right  ends  of  a  preacher  in  view  wbo  is  indifferent 
whetber  be  obtains  tbem  or  not;  wbo  is  not  griered 
when  be  misses  tbem,  and  rejoices  when  be  can  see  the 
desired  issue." 

Witb  tbis  atm,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  haman 
naturę  and  the  Gospel,  one  will  not  seriously  err  in  tbe 
selection  of  subjects.  Nor  will  be  preacb  so  much  about 
the  people  aa  to  tbem.  Effectire  efforts  bave  always 
been  cbaracterized  by  tbeir  directness.  Sald  Nathan  to 
Dayid,  **  Thou  art  tbe  man ;"  and  Joshua  to  Israel, 
**  Cboose  you  this  day  wbom  you  will  scnre."  When 
Peter  preacbed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, "  Let  tbe  bouse 
of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  bath  madę  that  same 
Jesus,  wbom  ye  have  crucijied,  both  Lord  and  Christ," 
his  bearers  were  "pricked  in  tbeir  bearts,  and  said, 
Men  and  bretbren,  wbat  sball  we  do?** 

Bat  revivals  mnst  not  be  left  alone  to  preachers,  or 
preaching.  Every  talent  of  tbe  Church  sbould  be  en- 
listed  in  all  appropriate  ways.  Teatimony  as  to  per- 
sonal  experienoe  is  a  powerful  agency,  and  sbould  be 
largely  employed  in  private,  and  often  in  public.  The 
same  is  true  of  lay  instruction,  exhortation,  and  persua- 
sion.  When  tbese  means  fail,  tbe  object  may  be  gained 
by  a  iract  or  booh,  Tbe  printed  page  bas  won  grand 
fields  inaccessible  to  living  agcncies,  and  wbere  tbese 
have  toiled  in  vain.  Prayer  is  anotber  powerful  means 
of  reyirals,  wbich  often  prevails  wbere  everything  else 
fails.  Their  bisiory  głows  with  tbe  wonders  of  its 
powcr.  Singing  Gospel  trutbs  in  an  impressiye  manner 
is  often  effectiye.  It  attracts  and  softens  many  wbo 
care  little  for  preaching  or  prayer.  It  bas  always  been 
nrominent  in  this  work,  but  neyer  morę  successful  tban 
he  present  time. 
"^^yiyals  are  necetaary  from  many  considerations. 
'»nse,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Christiana  do 


backslide  roore  or  l«s  from  tbeir  first  lorę.  Tbe  Ids- 
tory  of  God*s  ancient  people  is  little  morę  tban  a  eon- 
secutiye  account  of  tbeir  backalidings  and  reoDrerieai 
Tbe  apostolic  age  was  clouded  by  similar  defecdons, 
and  fullowed  by  Łbe  **I>ark  Ages."  The  slombers  of 
that  long  nigbt  were  unbroken  until  tbe  reyiyal  trnmp- 
et  of  Lutber  was  beard  from  Wittenberg  calling  Utt 
reform.  £ven  the  Puritans  of  New  England  declioed. 
Says  Mr.  Trący,  in  speaking  of  tbeir  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  tbe  great  reyiral  under  Edwards 
Whitetield,  and  otbers,  "  Such  had  been  the  downward 
progress  in  New  England  that  tbere  were  many  in  the 
churches,  and  eyen  some  in  the  ministry,  wbo  were  ret 
lingering  among  tbe  supposed  preliminaries  to  ooiiver> 
sion.  The  difference  between  tbe  Church  and  tbe  world 
was  yanishing  away,  and  yet  neyer,  perbaps,  had  tbe 
expectation  of  reaching  beayen  at  last  been  moie  gen- 
erał or  confident"  That  reyiyal  changed  all  this  for 
the  time,  but  in  less  tban  balf  a  century  tbere  was  an- 
otber sad  relapse.  When  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield 
awoke  to  tbe  claims  of  religion  in  England,  tbe  new 
birtb  was  a  dead  letter,  and  conyersions  were  scaroely 
known;  wbile  drinking,  gambling,  cock-fighting,  and 
eyery  species  of  popular  vice  were  patronized  by  the 
Church  and  many  of  the  clergy. 

In  yiew  of  tbese  facts,  wbat  wouM  have  becomc  of 
religion  but  for  reriyals?  Had  Joshua,  and  Darid,  aod 
Josiab,  and  Ezra,  and  Lutber,  and  Edwarda,  tbe  Wes- 
leys, Whitefield,  and  otber  Tevivalists,  clung  to  estab- 
lished  customs,  and  opposed  innoyationi^  as  some  did, 
and  as  otbers  do  now,  tbe  name  of  God  would  banlly 
baye  been  preseryed  from  obliyion. 

Tbe  same  tendency  is  obserrable  in  indiyidoals  and 
some  chorcb^  now.  Tbey  are  in  cloee  fellowahip  with 
sin  and  the  world,  without  God,  and  without  any  w^ell- 
grounded  hope. 

Keyiyals  are  also  necessary  because  tbere  is  do  other 
care  for  the  eyiU  to  be  remedied.  Spiritoal  life  can 
neyer  spring  out  of  tbe  dead,  worldly  policy  which  es- 
chews  reyiyals:  reason,  common-sense,  and  bisiory  are 
all  against  it.  We  may  fiU  the  Church  with  man-made 
conyerts,  who*haye  been  coaxed  into  a  profeasłon  of  re- 
ligion without  baying  tbe  first  elements  of  a  Christian 
character;  but  that  is  not  God's  work,  nor  is  it  relig- 
ious ;  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  coyer  tbe  woIf  in  sbeep^s 
clothing,  to  be  stripped  of  his  false  pretence  when  it  u 
too  late  to  repent  and  be  sayed.  Nearly  all  the  religioo 
of  tbe  ages  is  attributable  to  revivals.  Every  device  to 
supersede  tbeir  necessity  has  failed.  It  may  be  added 
with  special  emphasis  that  reyivals  are  necessary  to  tbe 
triumph  of  morał  reformę.  £xperience  has  taugbt 
many  that  tbey  cannot  reform  without  tbe  grace  of 
God.  Such  were  their  babits  of  Ucentiousness,  profan- 
ity,  iutemperance,  fraud,  sinful  amnsoments,  etc.,  that 
all  attempts  at  reform  were  fmitless  antil  tbey  camc  to 
God  for  salyation.  Then  tbey  found  deliyerance,  not 
from  the  habit  only,  but  from  all  dispoaition  to  foUow  it 
This  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  reform,  when  bad  appe- 
tttes,  passions,  and  babits  are  fully  establisbed.  God 
only  can  saye  in  tbese  extreme  cases. 

8.  Reyiyal  measures  require  great  ooarage,  ceal,  and 
decision  in  tbeir  leadera  to  make  tbem  most  effectiye. 
Because,  first,  tbey  generally  encounter  opposition  from 
without^  and  often  from  professors  oF  religion.  It  may 
be  Słlent,  but  still  it  is  real  and  hurtfuL  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  friendahip,  as  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah 
and  Sanballat,  and  suggests  damaging  compUcaiioa.s 
which  require  elear  perception  and  invincible  firmnesa. 
At  otbers  it  is  ontspoken  and  threatening,  wbieh  is  less 
hnrtfuL  But  not  unfreąucntly  genuine  but  miaguided 
friends  of  tbe  work  havc  to  be  restrained  to  preyent 
tbeir  bindering  wbat  they  fain  would  help.  To  do  this 
successfully  often  requires  much  decision  and  tacL  But 
it  must  be  done.  A  few  weak  and  fanatical  people  hare 
sometimes  been  allowed  to  neutralke  the  best  eflbita. 
But  tbere  seems  to  be  little  danger  from  that  qaartcr 
at  the  present  time.    Tbese  measures  saffer  morę  from 
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spiritual  death  than  from  orencŁion.  And  yet  with  aome 
there  is  so  much  dread  of  excitemeiit  that  they  hardly 
dare  to  light  tbe  fires  of  revival  for  fear  of  an  explo6toii. 
Tbeae  circumstances  cali  for  courage  to  yenture.  But 
roauy  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  bave  no/aith  in  God 
or  man.  They  caiinot  see  how  socceas  is  to  be  achieved| 
and  therefore  tbey  besitate  to  atteropt  it.  Herę  is  an- 
other  cali  for  courage.  Many  of  tbe  great  revival8  of 
the  ages  comnienoed  with  one  man.  He  alone  belicTed, 
and  worked  it  up;  but  when  it  becaroe  manifest  that 
liod  was  with  bim,  otber^  rallied  to  his  support.  In  tbe 
progress  of  tbe  work  tbis  same  unbelief,  during  every 
little  reverac,  is  prompt  to  predict  that  it  is  going  to 
stop.  Tbis  calls  for  morę  faith  in  tbe  leader,  who  will 
do  well  to  reyiew  tbe  book  of  Nehemiab.  Then  cburcbes 
aometimea  get  weary,  and  want  their  evenings  for  rest, 
business,  or  recreation,  and  propose  to  suspend  the  meet- 
ings.  A  proper  zeal  will  suggest  some  little  modifica- 
Łion  of  measures,  and  strike  for  new  acbierements.  Re- 
vivals  have  been  sacceasfuUy  carried  on  for  years  under 
tbis  policy;  not  so  much  by  holding  meetings  every 
eyening  as  by  making  every  meeting,  whetber  regular 
or  extra,  to  advanoe  tbe  work. 

LitercUure. — ThoughU  on  (ke  Remnal  of  Religion  tu 
New  Enghnd  [1740] ;  to  wbich  is  preflxed  A  Narraiwt 
cfthe  Surprismg  Work  of  God  in  Northampton,  Most. 
[1735]  (N.  Y.);  Porter,  ReńnaU  of  Religion,  showing 
their  Theortf,  Meant,  ObstnuUions,  Imporłance,  and  Per^ 
rersions.  with  the  Duły  of  Chrisłians  in  regard  to  them 
(N.  T.  and  Cincinnati,  1877) ;  Finney,  Lectures  on  Be- 
vivaU  of  Religion  (Oberlin,  0. 1868) ;  Fish,  Handbook  of 
Revival8,for  the  Ust  of  Wiimerg  ofSouls  (Boston,  1874). 
See  North  BriL  Ret,  Nov.  1860;  Mercertb.  Rev.  Jan. 
1872.     (J.  P.) 

Revocfttus  was  a  Christian  martyr  nnder  Serenis, 
a  catechumen  of  Carthage,  and  a  slare.  On  tbe  day 
appointed  for  tbe  execoŁion,  be  was  led  to  tbe  amphi- 
theatre,  and,  baving  denounced  God's  judgment  npon 
his  persecutors,  was  ordered  to  run  the  gantlet  be- 
tween  the  bunters.  He  was  then  destroyed  by  wild 
beasts,  A.D.  205. — ^Fox,  Book  of  Marły rs, 

ROTOlution.  Tbe  nnme  given  to  that  change  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 
which  took  place  wben  James  II  had  been  expel1cd 
from  the  throne  in  the  year  1688,  and  his  son-in-law, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  by  tbe  voice  of 
the  people.  The  immediate  occasion  of  tbe  RevoIution 
was  a  fallacious  proclamation  issued  by  James,  under 
the  pretence  of  extending  toleration;  but  the  true  ob- 
ject  of  which  was  to  place  all  the  oflices  of  trust  in  the 
haiids  of  the  papists,  whose  hopes  had  been  revived  by 
tbe  death  of  Charles  II.  Some  ProteAtant  Dissenters 
were  imposed  upon  by  this  specious  pretence ;  but  the 
sagacity  of  the  biahops  justly  apprehending  the  intend- 
ed  consequencefl,  they  strcimously  contended  and  pe- 
titioned  against  the  proclamation,  and  alarmed  the  fears 
of  Protestanta  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Revolntion  Settlement.  The  settlcmcnt  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  under  William  and  Mary  is  so- 
callcd.  It  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  did  not  restore 
the  platform  of  1638,  but  adopted  the  ratification  of 
1592.  Its  object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put 
an  end  to  agitatlon,  and  by  the  appearance  of  modera- 
tion  to  curb  extreme8,  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  vio- 
IcMice,  and  induce  all  classcs  of  tbe  people  to  exhibit  a 
loyal  spirit  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  British  throne. 
See  Scotland,  Ciiurcii  or. 

Rez  Cłuiate,  factob  omnium,  is  the  beginning  of 

a  hymn  ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).     Lut  ber 

is  said  to  have  pronounccd  this  to  be  the  best  hymn. 

We  subjoin  the  first  rerse  in  botb  Latin  and  English : 

**Rex  Cbriste,  factor  omnlum, 
Redemplor  et  credeutiam, 
PlAcare  yotis  snpplicnm 
Te  laudibus  colentinm.^ 

"O  Christ, onr  king,  Creator,  Lord, 
Baylonr  of  all  who  tmst  tby  Word, 


To  tbem  who  seek  thee  ever  near, 
Now  to  onr  praises  bend  thine  ear.** 


Tbis  is  the  translation  as  given  in  the  Lyra  Dometiica^ 
p.  266.  Into  German  it  bas  been  translated  by  Simrock, 
in  his  Lauda  Sion  Sahaiorem,  p.  91,  **  Christ,  Konig, 
Schopfer  aller  Welt;"  bv  Rambach,  in  his  Anthology,  i, 
113, » O  Ghristus,  Konig  aller  Welt;''  by  Konigsfeld,  in 
his  Hymnen  u,  Getdngf,  i,  72,  "Christ,  Konig,  Schdpfer 
aller  Welt,"  which  is  also  adopted  by  Bttssier,  in  his 
Autwahl  alichritilicher  Gteange^  p.  67,  and  by  Fortlage, 
in  his  Ges&ige  chrisiL  Yorzeit^  p.  76, "  O  Christus,  Herr 
der  MaJestUt.**  Besides  these  translations,  Koch  enu- 
merates  a  number  of  otbers  {Opp,  i,  74).     (B.  P.) 

Rey,  Clauob,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Aix, 
Nov.  27, 1773.  In  1800  he  concluded  bis  tbeological 
studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  be- 
carae  secretary  to  tbe  vicar-generaL  In  1816  he  was 
titular  canon  of  Aix,  and  prebend  in  1821.  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  stand  he  took  conceming  the  new  heads 
of  tbe  State,  not  considering  it  necessar}'  to  omit  men- 
tioning  tbem  in  tbe  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  his  position  by  a  pampblet. 
Notwithstanding  tbis  oontro^ersy,  he  was  madę  capitu- 
lary  yicar-general,  Nov.  24, 1830.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Dijon.  This  was  the  first  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  Loab  Philippe,  whose  daim  to  the  throne 
was  beld  by  tbe  high  clergy  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
court  of  Romę  hesitated  to  conflrm  tbe  appointment, 
but  finally  Gregory  XVI  preconized  Rey,  and  author- 
ized  that  he  sbould  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop, 
assisted  by  two  dignitaries.  But  such  was  tbe  feel- 
ing  against  tbe  proceeding  that  for  a  long  time  no  one 
would  consent  to  consecrate  him.  At  last  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  tbe  bishop  of  Carthagena.  The  cpis- 
copacy  of  Rey  lasted  for  8ix  years,  and  was  a  constant 
contest  for  tbe  rights  of  his  position.  A  remonstrance 
was  at  last  issued  against  bis  excrci8ing  bis  public  func- 
tions,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  left  Dijon,  Junc 
21, 1838,  and  rctired  to  Aix  as  canon  of  the  Church  of  St, 
Denis,  where  he  died,  Aug.  17, 1808.  His  writings  are, 
PrUres  pour  la  Consecration  d'un  Eregue  (1808) : — Pre- 
cis  Uistoriąue  de  Nołre  Damę  d^Air  (Aix,  1816) : — Re- 
flexion»  tur  lee  Affaires  EccUńasiiguts  du  Diocese  de 
Dijon,  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v, 

Reyes,  Nathan  Abbot,  a  minister  of  tbe  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  boni  at  ToilŁon,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  hon- 
or in  1835,  and  aAerwards  studied  tbeology  at  Andover 
and  at  Lane  seminary.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Board  of  CoromisHioners  for  Foreign  Miseions 
as  a  misjiionarr  to  Svria,  be  sailed  for  Beirut  in  1840. 
Polttical  and  othcr  disturbances,  together  with  his  im- 
paired  health,  induced  him  to  return,  which  be  did,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  board,  in  1844.  He  now  spent 
some  time  in  ministerial  labor  in  Charlemont  and  South 
Royalton,  Mass. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  was  called 
to  tbe  pastorate  of  tbe  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  whose  service  he  continucd  till  1865, 
when  he  resigned  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Prince- 
ton, III.,  and  aft  er  one  ^^ear  was  called  to  GriggsyiUe, 
111.  Bcforc  his  rerooval,  bowever,  he  was  called  away 
by  death,  March  31, 1857.  He  was  a  man  of  ńne  tal- 
ents,  good  education,  warm  zeal,  and  excellent  life. 

Reymond,  Henri,  a  Frencb  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Yienne,  Dauphinp,  Nov.  21, 1737.  He  studied  in  tbe 
Jesuit  college  of  his  native  village,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  became  %*icar  of  St.  George's  at  Yienne.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  be  embraced  tbe  popular  ideas,  and 
in  1792  was  elected  bishop  of  Is^re.  During  the  Reign 
of  Terror  be  was  arrested  and  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  took  part  in  tbe  council  of  1797, 
and  was  chargcd  with  publishing  its  acta.  In  1802  ho 
signcd  the  formuła  of  retraction  required  by  tbe  pope, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dijon.  During  the  em- 
pire he  advocated  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  which  caused 
bis  remoyal  by  Louis  XyiU,  but  be  afterwarda  ntuzue 
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to  his  dioccse.  He  died  at  Dijon,  Feb.  20, 1820.  HiB 
principal  writings  are,  Droiłs  des  Curłs  et  des  ParoisMeSj 
etc.  (Paris,  1776):— Droits  des  Pawres  (ibid.  1781):— 
Oluewttłiotts  sur  V Enseignement  Elementaire  de  la  Reli- 
ffion  (1804) : — a  Memoire  Jusłificatifofhis  own  life,print- 
ed  in  the  Chroniąue  Religieuse,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Hv>^. 
GeniraUf  s.  v. 

Reyna,  Cassiodoro  de,  a  Spanish  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Seyille.  He  erobraced  the  eccleaiastical  life, 
but  retiounced  it  opon  leaving  his  native  countn'.  He 
established  Iiimself  in  Frankfort  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, which  be  abandoned  to  take  charge  of  a  French 
congregation  in  London.  From  thence  hc  went  to  Ant- 
werp,  and  again  Iived  in  Frankfort,  Where  he  openly 
avowed  his  acquie8cence  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
It  is  supposed  he  was  Iiving  at  Basie  when  his  versłon 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spanish  was  published.  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  makes  himself  appear  a  Catholic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  greater  sale  for  the  book.  The  title 
is  La  Biblia^  que  es  los  Sacros  Libros  del  V.y  N»  Testa- 
mentOf  trasladada  en  Espafiol  (Basie,  1569, 4to).  Reyna 
pretended  to  have  translated  directiy  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  never  saw  any  original  except  the 
Latin  rersion  of  Pagnini.  A  new  edition  was  prepared 
by  Cyprian  de  Yalera  (AmsL  1596).  Another  work  of 
Keyna  is  A  imołatitmes  in  Loca  Selectiora  EvangeUi  Jo- 
arniis  (Frankfort,  1578).  Reyna  died  at  Frankfort, 
March  15,  1594.  See  Antonio,  BUd,  Kwa  Ifispana ; 
Lelong,  BihL  Sacra.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biot/.  GeneraU^ 

8.  V. 

Reynolds,  Edward,  D.D.,an  English  prelate,wa8 
bom  ia  Southampton,  Noverober,  1599.  In  1615  he  be- 
came  postmaster  of  Merton  College,  and  in  1620  proba- 
tioner  fellow.  He  was  madę  preacher  at  Lincoln'8  Inn, 
and  rector  of  Brayuton,  in  NorthampŁonshire ;  but  in 
the  rebellion  of  1642  he  sided  with  the  Presbyt^rians. 
In  1643  he  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
divines,  and  took  the  covenant.  In  1648  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Church  and  yice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford.  He  refused  the  Engagement  (1651) 
and  was  ejected  from  his  deanery;  was  vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence^s,  Jewry,  London ;  restored  to  his  deanery  in 
1659,  and  In  1660  was  madę  chaphiin  to  Charles  II. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  madę  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  July 
1667.  He  pubUshed  Sermons,  Theological  Treatises, 
MeditaHonSf  etc. 

Reynolds,  Joshua  (<9iV),  considered  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  regards  its  special 
charactcristics,  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire 
(where  his  father  was  rector),  July  16, 1723.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medtcal  profession,  but  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson's  Essays  on  Painting^  etc,  to 
take  up  painting  aa  a  profession.  A  handsome  edition 
of  these  essays  was  in  1773  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  by 
Richardson*8  son,  comprising  The  Theorg  of  Painting, 
Kssay  on  the  A  rt  of  Criticism,  and  The  Science  of  a 
Connoisseur,  Reynolds*s  first  master  was  Hudson,  the 
portrait-painter,  with  whom  he  was  placed  in  1741.  He 
lirst  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  at  De  von  port,  but  in 
1746  settled  in  London,  in  St.  MarŁin*s  Lane.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel  in  the  Centurion 
to  the  Mcditerranean,  and  remained  altogether  about 
three  years  in  Italy.  He  commenced  business  again 
in  London  in  1752,  and  soon  became  the  most  prom- 
inent patntcr  of  the  capital  In  1768,  when  the  Royal 
Acaderoy  was  established,  Reynolds  was  unanimously 
elected  president  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  members, 
Dec.  14  of  that  year,  and  he  was  knighted  by  George 
III  in  consequence.  In  1784  he  succeedcd  Allan  Ram- 
say as  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and, 
after  an  unriralled  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  died  at 
'^is  house  in  Leicester  Square,  Feb.  28,  1792.  He  was 
'-d  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paurs  Cathedral,  where 
-"tatue  by  Flaxman  is  placed  immediately  below 
.  in  hoDor  of  his  memor}'.     His  large  fortunę, 


about  £80,000,  was  inherited  by  hia  niecę,  Miss  Paliser, 
who  became  afterwards  marchioness  of  Thomond.  His 
collection  of  works  of  art  sold  for  nearly  X17,000.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  notwithstanding  his  careless  and  feebk 
drawing,  was  indisputably  a  great  painter;  some  of  hi^ 
portraits  are  among  the  first  masterpieoes  of  the  art^ 
whether  as  simplc  portraits  or  as  fancy  pieces;  as,  fur 
instance.  Lord  HeathfielĄ  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  the 
former  class,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Trttgic  Jfuse,  a£ 
Dulwich,  of  the  latter.  His  pictures  are  necessańlr 
very  numerous.  Their  chief  exceUence  is  their  natural 
grace,  fulness  of  expression,  substantial  cbaracter,  and 
freąuently  a  charming  richness  of  color  and  light  aad 
shade.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  The  Cardułal 
and  Christian  Virtues,  Natitiiy,  and  Tfoly  Family. ,  IJis 
culogium  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  word« 
of  Burkę :  "  He  was  the  first  Englishman  wbo  added 
the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his 
country'. . . .  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt 
with  morę  sincere,  generał,  and  unmixed  sorrow.**  Sir 
Joshua  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  bcsides  bis  paint- 
ings,  fifteen  elegant  and  raluable  Discaurses,  of  wbicb 
a  magnificent  edition,  edited  by  John  Bumet,  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Carpenter  in  1842.  A  later  edition 
was  published  (Hudson,  0. 1853, 12mo) ;  and  his  Lif« 
and  Discourses  (N.  Y.  1859,  12mo).  There  is  a  fuU 
Life  of  Reynolds  by  Northcote  (Lond.  1819,  2  voli. 
8vo). 

Reys,  Manoel  dos,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  tao^bt 
at  Coimbra,  and  preacbed  with  great  power  and  suc- 
cess.  He  died  at  Braga,  April  21, 1699.  His  Sersums 
were  printed  at  Evora  (1717-24). 

Re'zeph  (Heb.  Re^tseph,  BSC*;^,  a  hot  stone,  as  in  1 
Kings  xix,  6;  Sept.  'Paaió^  'Partię,  v.  r.  'Pa^),  ooe 
of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentions,  in  his  taunt^ 
ing  measage  to  Hezekiah,  as  havingl)een  destioyed  by 
his  predecessor  (2  Kings  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12>  He 
couples  it  with  Haran  and  other  well-known  Meaopota- 
mian  spots.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  Ptokmy 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Rkesopha  (*Pi|<rcl*^)  as  a 
city  of  Palmyrene  {Geog.  v,  15);  and  this,  again,  is  pos- 
sibly  the  same  with  the  Rasapha  which  Abulfeda  places 
at  nearly  a  day*s  jouracy  west  of  the  Euphrat^.  The 
name  is  still  a  common  one,  Yak<lt's  Lexicon  quotin^ 
these  two  and  seren  other  less  important  Łowns  so  called. 
See  Senmacłikrib. 

ReBi'a(Heb.72tV^flA',  n;sn,de/^A/;  Sept'Pa«a), 
the  third  named  of  three  sons  of  Ulla,  of  the  bibę  of 
Asher  (1  Chroń,  vii,  89).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1618. 

Re'zin  (Heb.  Retsin',  ■,*'S^,/rm,  perhapa  prince), 

the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Scpt.  "PaoiPj  'Paoffouy.')  A  king  of  Damasco^ 
contemporary  with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotbam 
and  Ahaz  in  Judoea.  The  policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  havo 
becn  to  ally  himself  dosely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  constant  war  agaiust 
the  kings  of  Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  37);  but  his  chief 
war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  he  invadeil,  iri 
company  with  Pekah,  soon  aflcr  Ahaz  had  mounted  the 
thronc  (B.C.  cir.  740).  The  combined  army  laid  sie^ 
to  Jcrusalcm,  where  Ahaz  was,  but  "could  not  prevail 
against  it"  (Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  5).  Rezin,  how- 
ever,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria"  (ver.  6) ;  that  iis  be 
conquercd  and  hcld  possession  of  the  celcbrated  town 
of  that  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  which 
commanded  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  afber  this  he  was  attacked  by  TigUtb- 
pileser  II,  king  of  Ass3'ria,  to  whom  Ahaz  in  his  distress 
had  madę  application.  Ilis  armies  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrian  hosts;  his  city  besieged  and  taken;  his 
people  carried  away  captive  into  Susiana;  and  he  him- 
self slain  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  Tiglath-pileser^s  own  inscrip- 
tions,  where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destraetton  of 
Damascus  are  distinctly  mentioned).    This  treatment 
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was  piobably  owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  rebd, 
sińce  Damascus  had  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute 
by  the  Assyńans  some  time  preyiously  (Bawlinaon,  Ue- 
radołuSf  i,  467), — Smith. 

2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii|  50). 
B.C.  antę  536. 

Re''zon  (Heb.  Rezon' ,  "^h^^^prince;  Sept. 'Pa^wv 
y,  r.  'Eapiśfi),  the  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who,  when 
Darid  defeated  Iladadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi,  23).  B.C.  post  1043. 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing 
the  destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
caćaped  with  some  followers,  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  .the  remnant  of  those  who  8arvived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  morę  proba- 
ble.  The  settlement  of  Kezon  at  Damascus  could  not 
have  been  till  some  time  after  the  disastrous  battle  in 
which  the  power  of  Hadadezer  was  broken,  for  we  are 
told  that  Darid  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  arroy  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  carae  to  the  relief  of  Hadad- 
ezer, and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus.  From  his  poai- 
tion  at  Damascus  he  harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
during  his  whole  reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
of  Nicolaus  in  the  4th  book  cf  his  history,  quoted  by 
Josephus  {A  ni,  yii,  5,  2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attribnting  to  it  any  bistorical 
authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mascus whom  David  defeated  was  Hadad,  and  that  his 
descendanta  and  sucoessors  took  the  same  name  for  ten 
generations.  If  this  be  true,  Rezon  was  a  luurper,  but 
the  origin  of  the  story  is  probably  the  confused  acoount 
of  the  Sept.  In  the  Yatican  MS.  of  the  Sept.  the  ac- 
count  of  Rezon  is  inserted  in  yer.  14  in  close  connection 


with  Hadad,  and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  hare 
founded  his  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  en- 
deayored  without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  rerolt, 
and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Raazams  (PadZapoc)i  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  was  plundering  the 
country  {A  nt.  viii,  7, 6).  It  was  Hadad,  and  not  Rezon, 
according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who  established 
himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria  and  madę  inroads 
upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  Kings  xv,  18,  Benhadad,  king 
of  Damascus  iu  the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  the 
grandson  of  Hezion ;  and  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  Rezon  and  Hezion,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
charactem,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  cor- 
rupt  reading  for  the  formcr.  For  this  siiggestion,  how- 
erer,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground, 
though  it  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (Chroń. 
Ccau  p.  846)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (ChronoL  p.  221),  as 
well  as  by  some  later  translatora  and  commentators 
(Junius,  Kohler,  Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a) 
that  the  number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings 
would  then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and,  in  fact,  Jeroboam  outlived  both 
Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (b)  The  statement  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  (Josephus,  Ant  vii,  5,  2)  that  from  the 
time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria 
were  one  dyilasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
"  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would  ex- 
clude  not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unlesa 
we  may  intcrpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the 
official  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary  name  of  the  king.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i,  271) 
makes  Hezion  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  and  prob- 
ably a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Rezin^-^Smitlu 
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